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National Capital Sesquicentennial 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
REcorD an address by the Honorable 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY, Vice President of the 
United States, at ceremonies marking 
the official opening of the sesquicenten- 
nial celebration on the Capitol Plaza on 
April 15, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


Distinguished guests and fellow Americans, 
we are celebrating this year the Sesquicen- 
tennial of the city of Washington as the 
Capital of the Nation. In particular, we 
mark the anniversary today of the laying of 
the foundation stone of the Federal City 
which has in time become not only a noble 
Capital befitting the Government of a great 
and free people, but a symbol of the hope 
and strength of freedom to people every- 
where in the world. 

At about the time when the city of 
Washington was beginning to rise along the 
edges of the marshes which lined the 
Potomac River, Tom Paine was writing his 
famous book, “Rights of Man.” Paine, who 
said of himself that, “My country is the 
world, and my religion is to do good,” had 
come to America penniless and self-educated, 
as he was not the first and by no means the 
last to do, to one of the great glories of our 
Nation. 

In the Rights of Man, Tom Paine was seek- 
ing parallels between the American Revolu- 
tion and the French Revolution which our 
land had stimulated. In arguing that the 
American revolution had broken the ice, as 
far as revolutions were concerned, and that it 
was Only natural that revolutions would 
follow in other places, Paine said this, “That 
the probability is always greater against a 
thing beginning than of proceeding after it 
had begun.” 

Tom Paine was one of the relatively few 
people anywhere in the world in his day who 
understood the full significance of the 
American revolution. He knew that this was 
no mere result of complaints against ab- 
sentee government. He knew that it was not 
solely the consequence of taxation without 
representation, and that it was not alone the 
result of dissatisfaction with rule under the 
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British crown. He recognized that the 
changes which would be wrought by the 
revolution in the American colonies would 
be vaster than a change in allegiance from a 
foreign to a local government. He under- 
stood that this was a fundamental recon- 
struction of the purposes of government and 
of the society on which that government was 
based. This was the revolution for the estab- 
lishment of the rights of man. 

Paine could not really have thought that 
there was much improbability in the staging 
of a revolution in America. That revolution 
grew straight out of she developing character 
of the American people. Different action on 
the part of the British parliament and lead- 
ers might possibly have changed the date of 
the American revolution; but at most it 
would have been postponed. The particular 
types of people who felt the call of America 
and came to her shores, the nature of the 
boundless country to which they emigrated, 
together demanded the right to independ- 
ence for their colonies, and more particularly 
for themselves, They demanded the ulti- 
mate dignity of freedom. 

“The revolutions which formerly took place 
in the world,” Paine wrote, “had nothing in 
them that interested the bulk of mankind. 
They extended only to a change of persons 
and measures, not of principles, and rose or 
fell among the common transactions of the 
moment. What we now behold may not 
be improperly called a counterrevolution. 
Conquest and tyranny, at some earlier period, 
dispossessed man of his rights and he is now 
recovering them, and as the tide of human 
affairs has its ebb and flow in directions 
contrary to each other, so also is it in this. 
Government founded on a moral theory, on 
a system of universal peace, on the indefea- 
sible, hereditary rights of man, is now revolv- 
ing from west to’east’”—that is, from Amer- 
ica to France—“by a stronger impulse than 
the government of the sword revolved from 
east to west. It interests not particular in- 
dividuals but nations in its progress and 
promises a new era to the human race.” 

Paine thought that it was more difficult 
to win freedoms in the first place than to 
maintain them after they were won. I am 
not sure that this is the case. Party plat- 
forms are rarely known for their quality as 
abiding literature. But one sentence from 
the platform of a political party in 1924—it 
was the Progressive Party of Bob La Follette— 
has become a part of our heritage. “Every 
generation,” it said, “must wage a new war 
for freedom against new forces which seek 
through new devices to enslave mankind.” 

That has been relentlessly true in our own 
country. It is true today as we face the most 
powerful and aggressive foe in our history 
asanation. If the American and the French 
Revolutions were triumphs for the rights of 
man, what the world is offered today is the 
counterrevolution of tyranny, and let us 
make no mistake about it. What is hidden 
in the vestments of a utopian Marxist world 


of peace and plenty is a perverted and gnaw- 
ing lust for imperial power which in its 
magnitude of scope would have made Caesar 
pale and Alexander tremble. 

The propagandists for this foe call us war- 
mongers. They claim to be the sole cham- 
pions of peace, and they maintain the largest 
military machine in the world. . 

The propagandists for this foe claim to be 
apostles of freedom, yet in their so-called 
labor camps are more slaves than have been 
kept in bondage by any nation at any time 
in the history of the world. 

No citizen is free from searches and sei- 
zures of the secret police. Trial by unim- 
agined tortures take the place of trials by 
jury. There is no freedom of expression, no 
freedom of the press, no freedom to worship 
in one’s own way, no freedom of enterprise, 
no freedom to enjoy the profits of one’s 
labors. 

This we know, and this as free citizens 
of a great nation, and as leaders among the 
forces of free men throughout the world, we 
can face, confident in our rightness and our 
strength. But there is another foe of our 
freedoms, no less insidious, no less danger- 
ous. And this lies within ourselves. 

The sharpest threats to the freedoms which 
we enjoy here in America have come, up to 
now, not from outside sources, but from 
within. And it is often precisely when we 
are threatened with a loss of our freedoms 
from the outside that we hear voices among 
us demanding that we cede away some of our 
freedom here at home in order to protect 
ourselves from this outside threat. And 
these same forces which would abridge our 
freedoms sow rumors and suspicion among 
us. 

The plain truth is that our freedom is our 
sword. Ours is an imperfect freedom, but 
year by year, generation by generation we 
have tempered it and made it strong, pol- 
ished the dark places to make them glisten 
like a beacon. 

Being human, we make mistakes as peo- 
ple, as a government, as a nation. But if 
we now diminish, abridge, and reduce this 
precious heritage of rights and freedoms we 
shall have made a mistake fatal to the rest 
of our freedoms, and, in the end, to our 
existence as a nation. 

On the contrary, we must extend our 
rights and freedoms, we must perfect our own 
democracy here at home, we must vigorously 
seek the means of equal freedom for all the 
world’s peoples. We must see that our own 
Revolution fulfills the prophesy of Tom 
Paine, that it truly brings a “new era to the 
human race.” 

In times such as these there is usually_a 
troubling and pernicious threat to freedom 
of thought and freedom to hold our own 
ideas, unpopular though they may be. Tom 
Paine was one of the real molders of the 
thought of our infant nation, although he 
was regarded by many then as peculiar and 
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unrespectable, perhaps even dangerous. To- 
day he might be charged with being subver- 
sive. To those who might so regard him now 
it is well to recall that Paine wrote that in 
his day—and it should be pointed out that 
he was talking about European govern- 
ments—“we still find the greedy hand of 
government thrusting itself into every cor- 
ner and crevice of industry and grasping the 
spoil of the multitude.” We can hear those 
sentiments still echoed frequently by highly 
respectable people. 

There is a clear danger in attempting to 
halt the give and take of ideas, for it is here 
in the realm of reason, and by the test of 
morality that we shall truly and finally win 
or lose the battle which is before us. 

Those who seek to restrict ideas are those 
who have no real confidence in. America, its 
people, and its institutions. 

“Those who deny freedom to others,” said 
Abraham Lincoln, “deserve it not for them- 
selves, and, under a just God, cannot long 
retain it.” 

In the 150 years since the establishment 
of the seat of the Federal Government in the 
city of Washington we have seen our Nation 
grow in size and in might until now it stands 
at the very forefront of all free and demo- 
cratic nations. We have seen this city grow 
eout of the marshes to become one of the 
most magnificent cities of the world. This 
has been accomplished in part because of a 
vigorous and growing population, partly be- 
cause of a wealth of readily available re- 
sources. But just as responsible for the 
growth of this Nation and its power and 
position in the world has been the insistence 
on freedom which has welled up from the 
hearts of every generation of Americans, 
Our generation will meet all challenges to 
its freedom, as past generations have done. 
We shall work and pray to the end that we 
shall deliver to our children not only a free 
nation but a free world. 


The Fair Deal in Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled ‘““‘The Fair Deal in Virginia,” de- 
livered at Richmond, Va., on April 18, 
1950, by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HumpuHrey], 
one of the outstanding and most con- 
sistent liberals of the country. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I want to express to you my deep apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity to visit your State— 
the birthplace of democracy—and to meet 
with you here in Richmond. I know that 
frequently it is difficult for those of you who 
live in Virginia to realize with how much 
awe and respect those of us from other sec- 
tions of America look upon your native 
State. I well remember my school days as 
a youngster in a small town in South Da- 
kota, reading about Monticello and Mt, 
Vernon, and studying the lives of Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, George Mason, 
Patrick Henry, and the many other illus- 
trious figures in American history. I re- 
member my sisters and my brother and my- 
self talking about those early days and about 


the great State of Virginia with my father. 
Later, as a young man in Minnesota and as 
a student and a teacher of political science 
at the university there, the picture of Vir- 
ginia as the birthplace of Presidents took 
shape more clearly. During my first visit to 
Washington not sO many years ago, I re- 
member that in my mind I looked forward as 
much to visiting Virginia—the cradle of great 
American tradition—as I did to visiting our 
Nation’s capitol. 

In many ways, therefore, it is with deep 
sincerity that I say how pleased I am to be 
with you tonight and to talk with you about 
affairs of state—problems of our democracy. 

I was invited here tonight to participate 
in a debate with your senior Senator. I wel- 
comed that opportunity and accepted that 
invitation, because I realized that whatever 
differences of political philosophy we may 
have, and whatever differences we may have 
about our interpretation of current trends, 
all of us share a common belief in the demo- 
cratic process and in the importance of free 
discussion to our democratic way of life. 
One of the most essential parts of the Amer- 
ican tradition is a respect for differences of 
opinion honestly held, and a recognition that 
a society without these differences of opin- 
ion is not a free society. 

I also accepted the invitation to debate 
here in Richmond, Va., because I was con- 
scious of the vital hictorical role which the 
public debate has had here in your own 
State and in the early development of our 
country. I need merely to mention the name 
of Henry Clay to illustrate that role. 

I assume that the officers of the Virginia 
Commonwealth League and the representa- 
tives of the affiliated organizations sponsor- 
ing this meeting invited me here because 
I had the occasion in recent months to make 
clear and public my opposition to some of the 
activities of your senior Senator. Most par- 
ticularly, I took issue with the activities of a 
committee of which he is chairman. It is 
the merits of my proposal to abolish that 
committee which was assigned as the topic 
of this evening’s discussion. 

I regret very much that the senior Senator 
from Virginia found it impossible to be here 
tonight, and to accept your invitation. I 
do feel that under the circumstances it would 
not be proper or courteous for me to debate 
that question in his absence. I do hope 
that we will have an opportunity to do so 
soon. 

In the spirit of free discussion, however, 
I want to take this opportunity to discuss 
what I consider to be one of the most signifi- 
cant new developments in our American po- 
litical scene. I refer to the growing partici- 
pation of people in politics. 

At the outset, before I begin to tell you 
what I have to say, let me make very clear 
what I do not intend to say. If your Vir- 
ginia newspapers quote no other portion of 
my remarks tonight, I hope they wili quote 
me to the following effect: 

I am not going to discuss your State and 
local affairs. In spite of the fact that the 
State of Virginia and the State of Minnesota 
are both States with approximately 3,000,000 
population, and with the same proportion of 
rural and urban population, and with many 
of the same problems, I fully appreciate that 
it is impossible for me, a citizen of Minnesota 
and a former mayor of Minneapolis, to at- 
tempt to tell you here in Virginia and in 
Richmond how you ought to run your gov- 
ernment affairs. I shall not attempt to do 
so. I know that you, the people of Virginia, 
are fully able to make whatever changes may 
be necessary in your own way, in your own 
time, and in accordance with your own judg- 
ment. 

We in America have passed through a very 
interesting period in our political history. 
There was a time not so long ago when it was 
possible for an American citizen to live his 
life, with but few exceptions, relatively free 
from direct contact and association with his 
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Government. Ours was a simple society. 
Yes, we paid taxes, but not too much of 
that. 

Affairs of government therefore were fre- 
quently and in many States a concern of the 
few. In the early days it was the concern 
of those who owned property. In the latter 
days it was the concern of those who had a 
business interest to advance through par- 
ticipation in government. Let us not forget 
that not too many years ago, only those who 
owned property and were considered men 
of means had the legal right to vote. There 
are only a few States in our Nation today who 
have any remnants of those undemocratic 
and aristocratic practices left. And even in 
those States, certainly in your own State, the 
poll-tax requirement is on the road to 
oblivion. 

It was, therefore, quite understandable 
that with only the few participating in the 
political process, only the few were cared for 
through the political process. 

Here is one of the greatest problems our 
democracy had to face. Democracy is based 
on the principle of majority rule. The great 
teachers of democracy have taught us that 
the judgment of the majority of the people 
is a far better judgment to follow than the 
judgment of any single minority, whether 
it be the few who own property or the few 
who control wealth. They had that faith 
because democracy to them meant participa- 
tion by all the people in the political proc- 
ess. And the political process to them meant 
that the people would rule through their 
votes, after becoming informed and intelli- 
gent through debate and discussion and a 
free expression of their views. 

The development of American history 
since that early day has been one of broaden- 
ing and extending democracy. It has been 
a continuous striving to attain that goal so 
beautifully described by Abraham Lincoln 
when he said that ours was to be a “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” It was striving to make a po- 
litical reality out of the immortal idea cre- 
ated and championed by that noble Virginian 
Thomas Jefferson, when he said ‘all men are 
created equal, and are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights.” 

That tradition of human equality, of hu- 
man brotherhood, and of increasing democ- 
racy has been championed in the twentieth 
century by Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, and Harry Tru- 
man. It is receiving its greatest expression 
today in the program and political life of the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal. 

This, my friends, explains the intensity 
of the opposition faced by the Fair Deal and 
the New Deal. The people are beginning to 
express themselves and as they express them- 
selves the few and the privileged who have 
looked upon political activity and politics as 
their business and only their business are 
fighting to maintain their power and posi- 
tions of privilege. 

Make no mistake about it. The programs 
of the New Deal and the Fair Deal have 
helped business. Profits are at the highest 
level that they have ever been in the Nation's 
history. The New Deal and the Fair Deal 
have been good to them at the same time as 
those programs have provided for our wel- 
fare—yours and mine—and the millions of 
American farmers, workers, and small-busi- 
ness men. 

There is only one logical reason for their 
opposition and their bitter hostility to the 
New Deal and to the Fair Deal. It is their 
realization that with the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal they no longer make the decisions; 
it is the people who make the decisions. 

Nevertheless, it is good constantly to re- 
evaluate the principles of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal and subject that program to 
criticism and constant debate. I would per- 
sonally far prefer to discuss the issues repre- 
sented by the New Deal and the Fair Dea! 
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ther than the slogans which the opposition 
; seen fit to repeat. But, I am prepared to 
‘uss the slogans, too. 

I was amused recently to read in the New 
rk Herald Tribune that Governor Dewey 
ivered a lecture at Princeton University 
which he said that it must have been 


ome clumsy Republican who first used the 


in of the “welfare state” to label the 
uman administration. You and I know, 
course, that it is not only the Republicans 
) have used that label, but a great many 
) call themselves Democrats and who use 
title behind which to hide their Dixie- 
and Republican ideologies. 

In the election of 1948 the Fair Deal pro- 
m of the Democratic Party faced the op- 
ition not only of the Republican Party 

also of the so-called Dixiecrat Party and 
illies, many of whom did not have the 
urage to call themselves Dixiecrats. That 

ublican Dixiecrat coalition failed in 1948 
ke away from the American people the 

efits of the New Deal and the Fair Deal, 
they will fail again. 

You in Virginia know what I mean. All 
ind you you see the signs of a well-laid 
1 to combine the Republican and Dixie- 

Parties into a seceret alliance to defeat 

>» national Democratic administration 
| place in power a program and philosophy 

1 would overthrow the principles of the 
Deal and the New Deal, which we and 
majority of the American people believe 
id voted to support. 

For many years now those of us who call 
Ives liberals or New Dealers or Fair 
ers have been accused of trying to change 
form of government and our form of 
ty. Our critics say we are trying to 
» a welfare state or a Socialist state. 
y opinion the use of these slogans is an 
ipt to confuse the issues and to escape 
» the issues. It is an attempt to 
hten the American people with words by 

ng these words over and over again. 

I would not deny that there is some merit 
the Republican claim that the Fair Deal 

ram seeks the welfare state as an ob- 
ive. The welfare state is a legitimate 
tive—one that is perfectly consistent 

h our traditions and with the current 

hes of the American people. A state 
h is devoted to the welfare of its mem- 
a state which looks upon man and his 
are as an end in itself, is one I support 

1 urge you to support. 

The United States began as a welfare state 
n its Constitution charged the Govern- 

with the responsibiliy of the general 
lfare of its people. In a sense this was 


} 


1e of the great differences between this 


country which was born and the tired 
tions of Europe in the eighteenth century. 
From that day until this day the history 
the American development has been a 


history of providing greater welfare for its 


ple 


As early as 1806 Thomas Jefferson of Vir- 
lia, as President of the United States, 
ced Congress to approve a donation of 
is for a National Establishment for Edu- 
n. It is fair to characterize this step 
one of the earliest forms of Government 
sidy, since land was a financial asset. 
le use of land during that early period 
yed an important role in developing the 
cept of Government subsidies. Our Gov- 
ment eventually granted 250,000,000 acres 
land for various welfare purposes: for 
ication; for wagon roads so that everyone, 
only the rich, could travel easily; for 
ils and levees; for public buildings; for 
lroads. 
Let us not forget too the significant role 
yed by the Homestead Act of 1862 in de- 
our Nation and in bringing it to 
position of power and responsibility in 
e world. For those who were not able to 
ke an adequate living in the industrial 
is Or the East, Coneress gave away vast 
of public lands to individual families. 


ping 


Today the Federal Government no longer 
gives land grants. The modern expression 
of that program, however, is legislation in 
behalf of unemployment insurance and social 
security. Today the method of payment is 
changed. But land or money, income-pro- 
ducing property, or income, there is no 
change in principle. 

To provide financial assistance for welfare 
programs has always been a part of America’s 
tradition. Furthermore, I issue the challenge 
tonight that it is an American tradition 
which even the opponents of the welfare 
state want to preserve. The only question 
which remains an issue is the question of 
“whose welfare.” 

As early as 1791 Secretary of the Treasury 
Alexander Hamilton—the symbol of con- 
servatism—made a plea before the House of 
Representatives for Federal subsidies to 
manufacturers. 

During the nineteenth century the United 
States Government gave to the railroads a 
total of 179,000,000 acres of land. 

At this very moment the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Export-Import 
Bank assists private industry financially. I 
suggest that Mr. Guy Gabrielson, himself one 
of the leading exponents of reaction in 
America and spokesman for the Republican 
Party, is in favor of continuing that form of 
Government subsidy since the Carthage 
Hydrocol Corp., which he heads, has 
received the total of more than $18,000,000 
in loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

In this connection I have one further ob- 
servation to make. I am a member of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. In our committee is a bill to raise 
postal rates. The same magazine and news- 
paper publishers who daily attack the Fair 
Deal as a welfare state and oppose Govern- 
ment subsidies for the American people are 
daily in my office and before our committee, 
insisting the Government postal subsidy to 
their business be maintained. Last year the 
newspaper and magazine publishers of Amer- 
ica received a subsidy upward of $200,000,000. 

Many of these Government subsidies to 

business are desirable. But if they are de- 
sirable to help profits, they are desirable to 
help people. 
Those of us who would advance proposals 
for welfare legislation do so because we are 
striving for a more perfect democracy in 
which the American people through their 
Government can build a constantly improv- 
ing society. 

Abraham Lincoln said in 1854, “The pur- 
pose of government is to do for the people 
what they do for themselves or 
cannot do so well for themselves.” That is 
philosophy which the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal represent and which I today rep- 
resent. 

What we strive for can best be put in 
the phrase “economic democracy.” That 
phrase means “a system which preserves the 
political fabric of democracy and the free- 
doms traditionally associated with it at the 
same time as it searches for increased eco- 
nomic freedoms.” 

A wise man once said, “hungry stomachs 
do not make good political advisers.”’ It is 
our objective to use the great wealth, the 
greater resources, and the great genius which 
is ours toward strengthening the establish- 
ment of a society free from economic insecu- 
rity. 

We are moving into the second half of the 
twentieth century, a century which has seen 
America’s productive strength grow beyond 
the dreams of even the most visionary of our 
national founders. Today we have the natu- 
ral resources and the technical knowledge to 
open up a new vista. President Truman’s re- 
cent messages to Congress have demontrated 
the possibilities that are open to us. Merely 
by continuing our past rate of growth we can 
within five years increase in production 20 
percent, which would mean increasing the 
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average family income by about $1,000 a year. 
Within our grasp in the next 50 years we can 
treble today’s standard of living which would 
mean average family incomes of $12,000 a 
year. 

We have an opportunity for the first time 
in the world’s history to establish a society in 
which every family can ha~e a decent stand. 
ard of living and in which luxury living will 
be available to an increasing number of our 
citizens. It can be a society in which all 
have enough without unduly limiting the re- 
wards available for the more industrious and 
the more able. 

Yet as these possibilities come to mind, 
there also comes to mind the increasing com- 
plexity of our society. 

In the not too distant past opportunity 

yas open to all. If a man was willing to 
make the effort he could have the 


Today millions of families are dependent on 
jobs that may disappear tomorrow with no 
others available. Millions of families live on 
tiny worn-out farms eking out a bare sub- 
sistence. Many of them live right here in 
Virginia. 

In this the land of plenty—in this the cen- 
tury of progress—we in America still h 
most 10,000,000 families, ut one quarte 
of our population, trying to ge 
than $2,000 a year. Many of 
here in Virginia. 
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Here is the crisis we face. ere is why we 
need a Fair Deal program working toward an 
increasing welfare program working toward 


greater economic 
There are some who feel that the realiz 
tion of the dream which is before our eyes 


den eCracy 
qgemocracy. 





cannot be achieved without sacrificing the 
free enterprise system—and they prefer the 
free enterprise system. 

They are of little faith. I believe in the 


free-enterprise system—I am not a Socialist. 
No other system could have made the prog 


s 
ress we have made in the past 150 years. But 
the free-enterprise system in America as we 
have seen it has always been one r ing 
encouragement, stimulation, and protection 
from ern- 


Government activity—from G 
ment welfare programs. 

Let us not forget that the protective tariff, 
the darling of big business for so many years, 
was one of the most flagrant examples of 
governmental interference in behalf of 
business. 

The greatest threat to the free enterprise 
system in America is not social security, min- 
imum wage, aid to education, rural electrical 
programs, and the like. The greatest threat 
to free enterprise in America is growing 
monopoly in America. 

There are those who would have us be- 
lieve that an unbalanced budget spells the 
end of free enterprise in America. That is 
nonsens I am more concerned about the 
fact that the Federal Trade Commission re- 
cently reported to Congress another half a 
dozen industries which are dominated by 
4 to 6 companies making a total of 19 highly 
concentrated industries out of 26 studied. 
I am more concerned that 3 companies con- 
trol 95.3 percent of the tin cans and other 
tinware industry; that three companies con- 
trol 92.1 percent of the linoleum industry; 
that another three companies control 88.5 
percent of the copper smelting and refining 
industry. In this connection Anaconda 
Copper alon?2 controls almost half the capital 
assets of the whole industry and another 
quarter of the capital assets of the copper 
industry is controlled by Kennecott Copper 
Corporation. 

I am concerned about the future of the 
free enterprise system when I learn from 
the Federal Trade Commission reports that 
113 companies, all with assets of more than 
$100,000,000, own almost half of the manu- 
facturing plan and equipment in the whole 
of our United States. 
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The free enterprise system is in danger but 
the danger does not arise from welfare pro- 
grams. The danger arises from the fact that 
from 1940 through 1948, according to the 
Tederal Trade Commission, more than 2,450 
formerly independent firms in the manu- 
facturing and mining industries alone dis- 
appeared as a result of merger and acquisi- 
tions. The asset value of these firms 
amounted to about $5,200,000,000 or nearly 
5 percent of the total asset value of our 
manufacturing corporations in America. 
Moreover, nearly one-third of the companies 
merged were absorbed by the very largest 
corporations, those with assets exceeding 
$50,000,000,000. ° 

It is monopoly which threatens a free 
America. I do not consider unbalanced 
budgets to be desirable objectives. Unbal- 
anced national budgets, however, are not 
indications of the basic health of the Ameri- 
can economy. The Republicans would bal- 
ance the budget but they would do so I 
suggest at the expense of unbalancing the 
American economy. I remember well the 
days of the balanced budget under Ogden 
Mills, Andrew Mellon, and Herbert Hoover, 
and I remember that those balanced budgets 
spelled unbalanced family life for millions 
of Americans. I am more concerned with 
balancing the daily lives of Americans and 
their families so that they have full employ- 
ment; so that they can enjoy the fruits of 
their labor; so that they can participate in 
the good life which is possible in cur society. 

You in Virginia have clear evidence of the 
effect which the New Deal and the Fair Deal 
have had on your State and the welfare of 
your citizens during the past 15 years. Let 
me address myself for a few moments to those 
of you who are farmers or who are interested 
in agricultural problems. I know what I am 
talking about. I grew up in a farming com- 
munity in South Dakota. I was a young man 


in South Dakota when the depression and 
the drought combined to play havoc with the 


farm families. I learned a great deal about 
agricultural problems from first-hand expe- 
rience—as much as some men learn in the 
ivory towers of State colleges. I know what 
it means to own a farm or try to live on a 
farm with declining farm prices, with mort- 
gages past due, with poor soil conservation 
and soil erosion, and with big debts. 

In 1932 the cash income of the farmers in 
Virginia was $70,000,000; in 1947, after 15 
years of the New Deal, the cash income of 
the Virginia farmers was $413,000,000—an in- 
crease of five times. This is the welfare state 
of which you are to be frightened. In 1929 
nearly $92,000,000 in mortgages was outstand- 
ing in Virginia; in 1947 these debts had been 
reduced to $72,000,000, in spite of the fact 
that the value of the dollar decreased; and 
this is the welfare state of which you are to be 
frightened. 

Since 1933 the Farm Credit Administration 
has given assistance to nearly 12,000 Virginia 
residents to buy farms through loans of 
approximately $29,000,000. This has encour- 
aged and made possible the ownership of 
family-size farms. This has strengthened 
the institution of private property and free 
enterprise in Virginia. This is the welfare 
state of which you are to be frightened. 

Today more farmers are able to produce 
their own food by their own labor and on 
their own land than ever before. Here is the 
essence and the finest expression of free com- 
petitive enterprise that this or any country 
could offer. This was made possible through 
the program of the New Deal—through the 
welfare state, if you please. 

Is it economical? I ask, could we afford 
to do anything else? The investment of 
approximately $29,000,000 to help Virginia 
farmers has done more to preserve free enter- 
prise and the American way of life than any 
other single investment of like amount that 
I can think of. The alternative is a land 
system under which the banks, absentee 


landlords, and gentlemen farmers in the city 
own all the good farms. 

But I must confess to you that in addition 
to promoting family farm ownership, the 
Roosevelt and Truman welfare programs are 
guilty of another grievous sin insofar as 
the farmer and his family are concerned. 
Do you know what they have done? They 
have very nearly destroyed the market for 
kerosene lamps on Virginia farms. Now, 
isn’t that awful? Yes, through the REA 
Virginia farmers, acting together to form 
cooperatives, have strung in the first 12 
years of the REA 14,555 miles of rural lines. 
They have brought service to 50,000 farms 
which never enjoyed the benefits of electricity 
before. When the REA was set up in 1935 
less than 8 percent of the Virginia farmers 
had electric lights. I am told that today 
that percentage is in excess of 80 percent. 
I now fully understand why the Virginia 
citizens voted for Harry Truman and Alben 
Barkley in 1948, even though they did not 
receive encouragement from within their 
own State to do so. 

More than two-thirds of Virginia’s farmers 
are participating in the agricultural conser- 
vation program of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. Soil has been con- 
served and restored. Farms have been im- 
proved. Farmers have been enabled to ob- 
tain fair prices for their crops. Farm mort- 
gages have been reduced. Tenants are now 
able to buy farms and make rented land 
their own. Farmers and farm people appre- 
ciate the benefits of electricity as much as 
you and I in the city. Today the farmers 
of Virginia are able to get telephone service 
through the use of REA funds by coopera- 
tives. Incidentally, this market for tele- 
phones and electrical appliances will com- 
pensate the city folk many hundreds of 
times over the kerosene-lamp market. 

Le: me go on with a few additional direct 
examples of how the Fair Deal program 
affects the residents of Virginia. In 1947 
nearly 115,000 Virginia residents received 
direct benefits from the Federal Security 
Agency in old-age pensions or unemploy- 
ment insurance cc child care. In 1947 alone 
more than $13,000,000 went to Virginia for 
these programs which benefited every resi- 
cent of your State through improved health, 
education, vocational rehabilitation and so- 
cial security. You should have received 
more, and more was available to you from 
the Federal Government. But more than 
41,000 residents of Virginia received unem- 
ployment benefits in 1947. 

I have already made it clear that the Fair 
Deal and the New Deal programs have helped 
all the people—and that includes thegbank- 
ers—the bankers who forget the year 1932 
when banks were closing and bankers were 
committing suicide. In 1933 nine Virginia 
banks with deposits of $879,000 failed and 
closed their doors. Today there are deposits 
of $1,800,000,000 in 314 banks in Virginia. 
None of these banks have closed and all of 
these deposits are insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. We still have 
many problems to concern ourselves with, 
but the closing of savings banks is not one of 
them. I thought all of you bankers in the 
audience would like to know that. 

Let me say a few words about the educa- 
tion of your young boys and girls. It might 
be that the State of Virginia doesn’t need 
Federal funds for education—I don’t know. 
It might be that Virginia has the finest set 
of schools anywhere in the country—I don’t 
know. But you did receive $105,448,147 in 
Federal funds for education during the first 
16 years of the New Deal beginning in 1932. 
Furthermore, in 1947 the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration spent $30,769,778 to educate the 
veterans of World War II in Virginia. 

This is the welfare state of which you are 
to be frightened. 

In the dark days of 1938 President Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt warned the American 
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people. He said: “Democracy has disap- 
peared in several other great nations, not 
because the people of those nations disliked 
democracy, but because they had grown 
tired of unemployment and _ insecurity. 
* * * In desperation they chose to sac- 
rifice liberty in the hope of getting some- 
thing to eat. We in America know that our 
democratic institutions can be preserved and 
made to work. But in order to preserve 
them we need * * * to prove that the 
practical operation of democratic govern- 
ment is equal to the task of protecting the 
security of the people.” 

Yes, this program and these principles 
which I state have international implications 
as well. America must prove to the peoples 
of the world that political democracy and 
political freedom is not synonymous, as the 
Communists would have them believe, with 
industrial anarchy, growing unemployment, 
and the monopoly state. American democ- 
racy must prove that political freedom and 
political democracy can bring about an econ- 
omy which is a healthy economy—one which 
is concerned for the welfare of the people. 
In fact, political democracy and economic 
oligarchy are incompatible and there can be 
no lasting political freedoms so long as eco- 
nomic control is in the hands of the few and 
so long as economic security is missing in 
our society. 

America has a responsibility in interna- 
tional affairs. It is a responsibility to pre- 
serve democracy in the world. It is a re- 
sponsibility to preserve the peace of the 
world. 

In a speech in the First Continental Con- 
gress in Philadelphia on October 14, 1774, 
the great Virginian, Patrick Henry said, “I 
am not only a Virginian; Iam an American.” 

We today have a responsibility to say “We 
are not only Americans; we are citizens of 
the world.” If we are indeed sincere about 
preserving democracy as a way of life for us 
and for our children, we must understand 
that democracy has to be protected all over 
the world. Those who would oppose assist- 
ance to the peoples of Europe—striving to 
keep their heads above water—are opposing 
efforts to preserve democracy. They are 
performing a great disservice; not only a hu- 
manitarian disservice, but a great disservice 
to our own interests and to the interests of 
our children. 

In conclusion, my friends, I make a plea 
for a rational rather than an emotional ap- 
proach to the problems of government. I 
make a plea that we respect the facts. 

It is difficult for the American people to 
understand when Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
head of the board of General Motors, makes 
a statement on January 15, 1950: “In recent 
years economic incentive hes been weakened 
by the ever-increasing take of Government. 
I fear the effect is beginning to be felt on the 
economy.” And then for General Motors to 
announce that it had earned $600,000,000 
profits in 1949—more than any other com- 
pany has ever made in the history of Amer- 
ican industry. I suggest this is not a rational 
approach to discussing political issues. 

Since the war American big business ac- 
cording to the Federal Trade Commission has 
been making approximately 20 percent profit 
on its invested capital after taxes. This com- 
pares with about half that figure before the 
war. 

If our political opponents wish to label the 
program we stand for as a welfare state— 
then let it be so. Call it what you will— 
one fact, however, stands out in bold relief. 
This program has raised the living standards 
of the American people. It has given a 
modicum of security to all areas of our popu- 
lation. It has provided a floor on living 
standards. It is furnishing relief from the 
apprehensions and anxieties which lead men 
to surrender their freedom. It is providing 
minimum protection against the hazard of 
old age and unemployment. It will provide 








prevention from catastrophe of sickness and 
disease. It is giving decent shelter to more 
and more of our people. It is putting a floor 
under wages. It will provide Federal aid to 
education so as to give every boy and girl 
equal educational opportunities so that none 
will remain the slaves of ignorance. 

These programs are strengthening the ring 
of freedom that centuries of struggle has 
drawn around western man. 

These programs are providing the incen- 

ive and will set the example which will 
undermine totalitarianism wherever it may 


Ne. 
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HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address I delivered in Denver 
last night to the annual Colorado Jack- 
son-Jefferson Day banquet. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


After all these years of hope deferred, I 
cannot tell you how honored and pleased 
I am to be the speaker at the traditional 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner in Denver. 
Those who asked me must have been shocked 
by the immodest speed with which I ac- 
cepted. Ordinarily I play hard-to-get, like 
a pretty girl who loves to shop around, but 

is time I spoke up fast. Frankly, I feared 

rat it might turn out to be one of those 
pleasant dreams which fade with awakening, 

I shouted “Yes” before the ink was dry. 

Just 20 years ago when I was candidate 
for the office of lieutenant governor a very 
lear political friend, Max Schradsky, who, 

ke all true friends, was brutally frank, said 

me, “You will get along with the people 

ll right but the party leaders will never 
like you.” I have pondered that severe 
bservation through the years. And then 

me this surprise invitation by the unani- 

s vote of the party leaders. So, at long 

t, here I am. 

I am deeply indebted to the Democratic 
Party of Colorado. They have honored me 

th high offices and they have been very 

tient with me through the years. Our 
’ won a sweeping victory in Colorado 
1948, but it was not an accident. It 
according to plan, well thought out and 

ll executed by our party leaders. State 
Chairman Joe Little and Vice Chairman Fern 
Miller did a superb job and George Rock, 

ident of the Truman-Barkley Club made 
litical history in Colorado. National Com- 
mitteeman Barney Whetley and National 
Committeewoman Marguerite Thompson lent 
housand “assists” in a thousand different 
ys through the campaign. President 
uman and Vice President Barkley gave us 


kind of political leadership which 
unted most. All in all it was a magnifi- 
nt job. 


To a lawyer a place on the bench is a 

t near heaven. Therefore, the rest of us 
are glad to see the man we love, Governor 
‘nous, become Federal Judge Knous. If 
“ver & person deserved the best of Demo- 
ae Party has to offer it is Governor 
“nous. His candidacy in 1946 marked the 
Seginning of the come-back trial for the 
Party in Colorado. Twenty years before, in 
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1926, the dean of Colorado politics—the be- 
loved Billy Adams and Judge Knous’ counter- 
part—the two men have a strong family 
resemblance—started the party back from an 
unemployed status without compensation to 
a place of trust and responsibility. In 1926 
and 1943, a Democratic designation in Colo- 
rado was almost as hopeless as a Repub- 
lican nomination in the solid South, but a 
miracle happened. The party owes much to 
both of these humble but stalwart men of 
noble character. Unpretentious but wise; 
warm-hearted but firm; self second but 
Colorado first, their careers stand out like 
the great mountain peaks which adorn this 
State. The rich qualities which made Jeffer- 
son and Jackson the patron saints of the 
Democratic Party whom we honor tonight 
predominate in Billy Adams and Lee Knous. 

Like them both Jefferson and Jackson 
feared the public debt and all four of them 
have made the “pay-as-you-go” fiscal policy 
their passion. Jackson, as you will recall 
paid off the national debt while he was 
President, and is the only man in history 
to turn the Presidency over to his succes- 
sor entirely free from debt. Some sort of 
& monument ought to be erected in his honor 
to commemorate that notable achievement, 
Governors Adams and Knous proved to be 
not only faithful guardians of the exchequer 
but they were faithful to every interest of 
the people. Governor Knous will go on to 
make the Nation a great—a really great trial 
judge. His own struggle in life has given 
him a clear understanding of the tribula- 
tions which worry mankind and his big heart, 
tempered by his firm adherence to simple 
justice, will make conspicuous his career on 
the Federal bench. 

It gives me genuine joy to congratulate my 
old friend and member of the Johnson clan 
as “His Excellency the Governor of Colo- 
rado” and to greet his lovely better half, Mrs. 
Walter Johnson, as the “first lady” of this 
great State. In you, Walter, Colorado will 
have another careful, faithful and economy- 
minded chief executive. I wish both of you 
the success and happiness you so richly de- 
serve, The Walter Johnson family and the 
Truman family have so much in common. 
Both of these first families are humble, sen- 
sible, God-fearing commoners whose public 
careers are dedicated to the promotion of 
mankind’s highest and best aspirations. The 
solemn words “promote the general welfare 
and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity” so significant in 
the preamble of the Constitution, will guide 
and inspire Walter Johnson just as they 
have Harry Truman. 

Last night in Washington the Colorado 
Society held a banquet in honor cf Colo- 
rado’s two Cabinet members, Oscar Chapman 
and Charles Brannan. Without precedent it 
is a mark of real distinction for one State 
to have two men sitting in the President’s 
Official family. Most States would feel hon- 
ored to have one Cabinet member, but now 
the Centennial State has two. It makes us 
feel mighty important. Both are recognized 
as distinguished national figures. Both stand 
out as very able and greatly respected men 
and officers. 

Just 5 years ago upon the sudden death 
of America’s beloved President, Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt, in deep sorrow Harry Tru- 
man was called to the most difficult task on 
this earth. It is hard enough to follow in 
the footsteps of a man the whole world wor- 
shipped, but when Harry Truman succeeded 
to the Presidency the war still raged on two 
fronts. With the end of fighting came the 
transition to peace by a Nation geared to 
war as the economy and activity of a Nation 
were never geared to war so completely be- 
fore. But Harry S. Truman, often with the 
misgivings of the people, took it in stride. 
After his surprise victory in 1948 we have 
quit worrying about Harry S. Truman. 

Colorado has four Congressmen. Three of 
them are Democrats who deserve a big hand 
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from the party. JOHN CaRrROLL proved to 
be the “freshman Congressman of the year” 
when he was first elected and he has con- 
tinued to grow in stature and favor in Wash- 
ington from that day to this. Wayne Aspi- 
NALL and JOHN MARSALIs are top men among 
the newscomers in the Capital today. Sam 
RAYBURN, the beloved generalissimo of the 
House, a few days ago said to me, “Where 
do you Colorado miners dig up all the splen- 
did men you send to the House?” Really, 
folks, I have never seen two rookie Congress- 
men take hold of things the way Marsatis 
and ASPINALL have. It has been a joy to 
labor in the congressional vineyard with 
them. 

We are gathered here on an important occa- 
sion. This is “kick-off” night. This is the 
time and place in which the Democrats open 
the 1950 political “hope chests” in Colorado. 
From now until the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November it will be buzz 
and buzz; and yakity-yak, yakity-yak, yakity- 
yak—for in the springtime of even-numbered 
years old men’s fancy turns to politics. Seek- 
ing political office, however, is both honor- 
able and vital in a democracy, so on with the 
array of political hopefuls. I hope, too, the 
Democrats may have many women candidates 
this year. Politics would be stupid indeed 
without the active participation of candi- 
dates and workers from the gentler sex. 
And especially workers! 

Even though events justify it, tonight I 
shall not follow the time-honored and shop- 
worn "point with pride” and “view with 
alarm” blood-and-thunder-roaring type of 
political speech. While this is a partisan 
group who mieht enjoy that kind of straight- 
faced kidding, I hope to be more philosophical 
in what I have to say, but doubtless less 
entertaining. 

God and country both come before party; 
but since Government is our most vital and 
serious business, politics in election years is 
entitled to our undivided attention. Never- 
theless, we must remember always that a po- 
litical party is the servant of the people and 
not its master. A political party is not a 
religion, a social scheme, an economic phi- 
losophy, a system of government, or a way 
of life. A political party is not an end; it 
is a means to an end. A political party is 
merely a convenient and realistic instrument 
of the people through which, by collective 
action, they are able to participate effec- 
tively in the affairs of state. For more than 
160 years we have maintained the world’s old- 
est government end the world’s foremost de- 
mocracy through the political party tech- 
nique. 

In Europe many democracies have more 


than a hundred political parties. There 
every political faction and every political phi- 
losophy has its very own party. There; after 
the election the leaders of the r parties 
meet in a smoke-filled room and decide the 
fate of the country through coalition. Over 
here we have succeeded in holding the num- 
ber of political parties to the barest mini- 
mum. Over here we have just as many shades 


of political thinking but we form the coali- 
tion before we vote instead of 
escaping from the uncertainties « 
litical affiliations. 

Nevertheless we have failed miserably and 
traditionally to get out the vote in the United 
States. In the democracies of Europe more 
than 90 percent of the eligible vote. Over 
here we do well in a red-hot Presidential 
campaign to get out 50 percent of the eligib 


dern 


ifterward, thus 


f loose po- 











voters. Equipped as America is with n 

communication and transportation conven- 
iences, coupled with our generous provisions 
for absentee balloting, there is no comforting 
explanation for this disquieting situation. 
Neither of our great parties can be very proud 
of the disturbing and unpleasant fact that 
45,000,000 eligible voters failed to cast & 
ballot in 1948. Such indifference is dangere 
ous to the Republic. It is a national disgrace 
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that our great political parties were so lack- 
ing in appeal that 45,000,000 electors said, 
in effect, “I want no part of either of you.” 
Neither party can point with much pride to 
that bad record and, in truth, to the advan- 
tage of the Republic both might well view 
it with soul-searching alarm. Unless the 
two parties do a better job of appealing to 
the voters we may have to go to the splinter- 
party system here, too. As Democrats, then, 
it is our first duty to make our party so 
attractive and compelling that we will get 
out our share of those 45,000,000 nonvoters 
in 1950 and thereafter. 

Since 1946 for the first time in many years 
only two political parties are represented in 
the United States Senate. That does not 
mean, however, that there is greater political 
unity in that great deliberative body or in 
this country for that matter; nor does it 
signify that the only division of political 
thinking is between the traditional Repub- 
lican and Democratic Party philosophies. 
Far from it. 

I have never seen sharper division in po- 
litical thinking than exists today in the 
United States Senate. The Republicans have 
42 Senators and 4 distinct factions. The 
Democrats boast 54 Senators and are bur- 
dened or blessed, however you view it, with 
at least 3 very well-defined schools of 
thought. That is not the whole story by 
uny means. Almost every Senator, in some 
degree, follows his own ideas. Too, many 
Members of both parties talk one way in 
the cloakrooms and vote the other way on 
the floor. That does not necessarily convict 
them of being politically fickle or guilty of 
gross double talk. Senators never forget— 
nor should they—that in this Republic they 
represent the people of their States and are 
duty bound to cast their votes on the basis 
of what they think the people at home want. 

I feel that it is to the credit of the Senate 
and to the country that we do have these 


7 well-defined political schools of thought 
and probably as irany as 50 lesser well-de- 
fined political philosophies in the Senate. 


It proves conclusively that there is no 
thought regimentation in America. It means 
that in the Senate we have that friction of 
minds which is so essential to political in- 
dependence and freedom. 

Should a bandit hurst into this room and 
rob some of the wealthy Republicans who 
honor us by their presence tonight and who 
have become prosperous through these many 
years of Democratic rule from us Demo- 
crats, the police would get a wide range of 
descriptions of the robbers. 

One would say the bandit was lean and 
hungry looking; while the ladies—bless their 
hearts—might describe him as tall, dark, and 
handsome Some would swear he wore an 
overcoat, while others would insist it was a 

the social and economic facts of 

he $6 Members of the Senate 
up with 7 different verdicts. 
indication of the complexity of 
midyear of the twentieth cen- 
kes all of those 96 concepts blend- 
to cover the whole field of our 
1omic problems. Three blind 

d an elephant and then tried 

ts appearance to their wives. 

’ felt of its massive side and 
lephant is exactly like a great wall. 
arms around the 

; and decided that 

he world is like a tree 

observer took hold of 
and concluded an ele- 

ich like a rope. Taken sep- 
i men badly missed the 
ichyderm. But their col- 
properly put together 
equires many minds to make 
That is why we put 12 

; i men on 


od and true 


What a congestion there would be in the 
world if every human being wanted to live 
in Colorado, or California, or Canada, or New 
York City. How hungry would we get if 
everyone insisted upon spending his life 
fishing or painting or writing poetry or 
building highways? What a dreary world 
it would be if every male were a playboy 
and every female a glamour girl or, on the 
other hand, if every youth were austere and 
every damsel wore a veil. God was wise in 
making us different mentally and physically. 
It takes all kinds of people to make a world. 
No one is sufficient unto himself. 

Why, then, should we expect uniformity 
in the interesting field of politics? Why 
not a little variety there, too? The Demo- 
cratic Party is a biz tent. It houses a wide 
range of political thinking. Across the 
tracks is another tent. It harbors many 
factions, too. Each of us has his own rea- 
sons for selecting either one tent or the 
othcr. That free choice is precious and 
must endure. But the choice within the 
tent is precious, too, and if the tent is 
not to be torn in shreds, the right of in- 
dividual thinking within the party must be 
respected and accepted as proper and ad- 
vantageous to the political party housed 
there. 

No wise parent expects all of his children 
to be exactly alike in their appearance, as- 
pirations, habits, tastes, and deportment. 
No wise party leader would insist upon his 
whole membership being peas-in-a-pod. If 
we want our individual political views re- 
spected as being honest and sincere when 
they are honest and sincere, we must respect 
the political views of others. The freedom 
to be wrong is just as vital as is the freedom 
to be right. 

The saddest human performance reported 
by the press these days is a Sunday election 
in a totalitarian state. One ticket, one can- 
didate, one bayonet in the buttocks, and 95 
percent of the eligible electors voting like 
sheep, is the most depressing story of intel- 
lectual degradation which can be told. Re- 
bellion rages within me when I hear my fel- 
low Democrats advocate voting the party 
line, meaning their own narrow conception 
of the party line and in deadly earnest in- 
sisting that other members are dirty so-and- 
sos because they have minds of their own. 
I recognize such thought oppression for what 
it is—a Klu Klux Klan concept with disaster 
for the party lurking under its white robes 
of good intentions. It is the identical fn- 
tolerance and bigotry which made Hitler 
infamous. For Democrats to despise other 
Democrats for their honest convictions and 
honest political conclusions is a concept of 
insane regimentation foreign to the Jeffer- 
sonian philosophy of freedom. The fiery in- 
dependence and spontaneous abruptness of 
Jackson and the revolutionary nature of 
Jefferson have intrigued me always. 

I am a Democrat because regimentation 
is repugnant and abhorrent to me. There is 
something way down deep in me which in- 
sists upon reaching my own conclusions in 
my own awkward way without the domina- 
tion of anyone or interference of any kind. I 
feel strongly that God wants me to be that 
way. With rebellion in my heart I became a 
Democrat when I was 19 years of age. My 
whole family were stanch party-line Repub- 
licans who looked upon Democrats as evil- 
minded political heretics. 

It has always seemed to me that, until 
Teddy Roosevelt, Republicans followed the 
party line religiously with conformity and 
regularity their great party objective. I 
couldn’t and wouldn’t take it. But Teddy 
planted some seeds of insurrection in the 
GOP which are bearing fruit today. I re- 
joice for them and I rejoice for America that 
they do have four factions in the Senate 
today. It makes their party bosses uneasy 
and uncomfortable but it is the most whole- 
some thing that has ever happened to them, 
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Perhaps it will make them angry for me 
to make an observation about their failure 
to win elections lately, but everyone else is 
doing it soI shall venture one anyway. Once 
the GOP learns that shades of opinion is not 
a crime; once it discovers that its party be- 
longs to the people, too, and that special in- 
terests do not have the divine right to call 
the shots; once it welcomes heretics, free 
thinkers, and political sinners, to sit at the 
banquet table with full rights, it will be 
summoned to power again at least part of 
the time. The Republican Party tent does 
not need a purge; it needs to open the en- 
trance flaps a little wider, which will permit 
some of those 45,000,000 nonvoters to enter 
and add their counsel and advice to the 
smug exclusiveness which too long have 
characterized it. 

If the Democratic Party becomes the er- 
rand boy for self-serving pressure groups, 
if it becomes haughty, cocksure, domineer- 
ing, bigoted, intolerant, and Hitler-like to- 
ward all who dare to do their own think- 
ing; if, with purge in its heart and regimen- 
tation its goal, it casts a jaundiced eye with 
nasty suspicion toward other Democrats; 
and if on the other hand, the Republican 
Party opens up its tent and its heart to all 
who want better political service, you will 
see the minority and the majority parties 
change positions in America. That is not 
going to happen because the Democratic 
Party will not be that foolish nor the Re- 
publican Party that wise. 

But where does such a philosophy leave 
party responsibility? After all, the only jus- 
tification for a political party is to carry out 
the will of the people and give the individual 
voter a voice in government by associating 
him with others of like mind, thereby con- 
ferring upon him the advantage of collec- 
tive action. The thing to remember is that 
“like minds” is a very general term and does 
not mean “identical minds.” 

This is how it works in the United States 
Senate: Each party elects its party leaders 
in the good old democratic way and these 
leaders do what they can in the party caucus 
and in personal contacts to obtain the collec- 
tive action of their respective groups. Each 
party has a policy committee whose duty it 
is to determine what are and what are not 
party issues. Any Senator pushing specific 
legislation has an open invitation to appear 
before his respective policy committee and 
try to convince that group that his legisla- 
tive proposal is sufficiently important to des- 
ignate it a party issue. However, fortunately 
for the country, not 1 bill in 20 is made a 
party issue by either party. 

In the Senate, party platforms are not 
taken seriously. ‘They are written in such 
glittering generalities traditionally and are 
so manifestly election propaganda docu- 
ments that they cannot he much of a guide 
All party platforms are against sin, and all 
are ‘for the people.” So most Senators re- 
serve to their own judgment how best to 
combat sin and how best to serve the people. 
Too, most Senators resent and rebel against 
party pressure except in justifiable and in- 
frequent instances. They like to think that 
they serve God first, country second, and 
their party third. Oh, to be sure it is 
nearly always possible for Democrats to serve 
all three simultaneously. 

I want to confine my discourse tonight to 
political philosophy without getting into the 
field of specific political issues, but I am com- 
pelled to discuss one issue briefly which, 
however, does border on political philosophy. 

Our foreign policy should not be deter- 
mined on a partisan basis. Once we get be- 
yond that 3-mile shore line, partisan politics 
should end. During the war, F. D. R. very 
wisely made the war's prosecution biparti- 
san. The Atlantic Pact, the Chapultepec 
Conference, and the United Nations San 
Francisco Conference, out of whose loins 
came the United Nations Charter, were set 











up by him on a strictly bipartisan basis. 
president Truman followed that policy re- 
ligiously for 4 years. However, since the 
election in 1948 our bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy has been falling apart at the seams. Both 
parties equally are to blame for this unfortu- 
nate state of affairs. 
The situation has been high-lighted in 
nt weeks by the McCarthy charges and 
countercharges. In an uneasy and dis- 
traught world, washing our dirty linen in 
public has been bad—very bad. The net 
result has been, temporarily at least, to 
embarrass and destroy our diplomatic serv- 
ice throughout the world. President Tru- 


man is trying hard now to restore the bi- 
partisan status. His appointments to the 
State Department of former Senators Cooper 


and Dulles, who are partisan Republicans, 
are steps in the right direction. More, much 
more, needs to be done, 

The United States must settle down to the 
facts which are embarrassing the world, with 


candor, sobriety, and full comprehension. 
While the tension in Europe and Asia is 
growing alarmingly, the dangers of a shoot- 
ing war are remote, but our arch-enemy, 
Russia, may be expected to wage an unre- 


lenting cold war against us during the whole 
foreseeable future. Russia is especially pro- 
ficient in that kind of warfare. Her oriental 
concept of limitless time, and her known 
ability at international chess, make her a 
formidable foe. We dare not lose it for a 
cold war can be as dangerous as a hot war. 
The nation which does not win the aggravat- 
ing cold war, in which we are presently en- 
gaged, faces frustration, economic instability, 
and political dissolution. May we ponder 
that shocking dilemma prayerfully. 

We must start playing chess too. Russia 
has her Politburo of 14 master minds where 
every international issue is weighed and 
analyzed with meticulous care. To combat 


cuting a cold war we must organize at once 
a bipartisan councli of 14 of our ablest men. 
Seven of them should be partisan Republi- 
cans, not so-called Truman Republicans but 
partisan Republicans chosen by the Republi- 
cans whose love of country rises above parti- 
san considerations in foreign affairs, and 
seven of them should be the same kind of 
Democrats. 

They should be given every shred of secret 
information on foreign developments and 
international maneuvers which we are able 
to gather. Given the facts, they could de- 
velop long-range strategy, make realistic 
plans and outline international policies. 
Regardless of what party was in power in 
Washington, they would remain on guard. 
Great Britain is the most successful world 
power in the field of diplomacy of history. 
Her foreign policy does not change with her 
elections. Under Tory, Liberal, or Labor 
Parties Great Britain’s foreign policy remains 
the same yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 
Such stability in itself insures success. 

Under our Constitution the President can- 

be bound by the decisions of such a 
incil as I have outlined. Under our sys- 

n the President is supreme in inter- 

ional affairs, subject, of course, to certain 
limited congressional checks, but it is in- 
conceivable that any President of any party 
would not make the proposed council his 
dright hand. As I see it, that is the first 
in combating Russia’s cold we: which 
forcing us so rapidly into uncontrolled in- 
tion and bankruptcy. Personally, I would 
far as to amend our Constitution and 
provide by law for such a council, spelling 
ul its duties and responsibilities and mak- 
ing its decisions binding upon all. 

And now in conclusion: 

While I enjoy having the Democratic 
Party the top dog I believe in the two-party 
System with all my heart. 

The people of this State and this country 
heed vigorous party competition. I can 
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think of nothing more detrimental to the 
progress of Colorado than to have but one 
political party. Party rivalry along con- 
structive lines is the people’s best political 
insurance, Of course, no one can find fault 
with the Democratic Party if it plans to 
render such an excellent service that a 
majority of the voters will support it. That 
is what we are here for tonight. That will 
be the heart and soul of our 1950 political 
campaign but none of us want the opposing 
party to roll over and play dead. We want 
them and we expect them to fight to the last 
ditch for their policies and their principles. 
Out of such a contest will come better 
government. 

I want the party of my choice to render 
the people a progressively better political 
service. I want to see it attract to its folds 
as many of the 45,000,000 nonvoters as it 
can—not by glittering promises of unearned 
gifts and special privileges, but by espousing 
the principles of our patron saints, Jeffer- 
son and Jackson, and on such a basis appeal- 
ing for confidence and approval. I repeat 
that it is a reflection upon all political 
parties that 45,000,000 eligible electors in the 
United States see so little in any political 
party to inspire them today that they refuse 
to bother about voting. That great army 
of voluntarily disfranchised Americans is our 
party’s greatest challenge, and our party’s 
grandest opportunity. 





Address of Hon. Thurmond Chatham, of 
North Carolina, Before the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix to the REcorpD a very splen- 
did address delivered by Representative 
THURMOND CHATHAM, the able and dis- 
tinguished Representative from the Fifth 
Congressional District of North Carolina. 
Representative CHatHAM has had broad 
experience in domestic and international 
affairs, and this address deals with most 
important and vital questions relative to 
our international problems. It will be 
found both interesting and informative. 

The address was delivered before the 
National Association of Wool ifanufac- 
turers in New York on April 12, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 

Of course I am happy to be here among my 
friends and associates of former times. I 
spent many pleasant years as an active mem- 
ber and director of this association, and, in 
my whole experiences, I have never encoun- 
tered a group of men who were more forward- 
looking, patriotic and hard working than the 
members of this company. Through peace 
and war, you have tried to do your part for 
the building up of our country and our gen- 
eral welfare. I have not always agreed with 
the policies of the association, nor with the 
policies of my competitors, nor, in fact, with 
the policies of my own associates in the 
manufacturing and merchandising of Chat- 
ham blankets, but I have never felt that 
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disagreement was unhealthy—at least in 
business. I may have to reserve my opinion 
of the political healthfulness of disagree- 
ing—at times—with one’s own administra- 
tion. 

If you disagree today with many of the 
things I am going to say, I will be more 
pleased than if you take it for granted that 
I am following some party line and that my 
observations and opinions are not worth the 
energy required for an argument. 

I feel very fortunate to have had practi- 
cally a front row seat in the world’s theater 
during the past 11 years. I was in England 
when the war clouds were gathering in 1939, 
and I was there when the German-Russian 
agreement was announced, and I shared the 
apprehension and depression which that 
news created. I was there when the German 
legions marched into Poland, and I was 
within 4 hours steaming of the ill-fated 
Athenia when she became the first major 
casualty of the new war. 

I came home fired with the determination 
that I would try to do something to help 
us avoid war. I had served in the United 
States Navy during the period 1917-19 and 
my experiences on various fighting craft were 
not pleasant. I, therefore, made several 
speeches in North Carolina in the fall of 
1939 and my theme was “Get Prepared.” I 
was severely criticized by a large segment of 
the press of my State and called a war- 
monger and perhaps a war profiteer. These 
articles and editorials are a matter of record. 

When we were attacked at Pearl Harbor, 
I was called into the service of the Navy as 
a former Reserve and served 414 years in 
various capacities. I was asked to organize 
the lend-lease section of naval ordnance. 
I dealt with our allies, including the Rus- 
sians, for 15 months. I then went to sea 
as third in command of the U. S. S. Phoenirz, 
one of our light cruisers and the flagship of 
Crudiv 15, Phoeniz, Boise, and Nashville. I 
was at Casablanca for a brief time and then 
in the Southwest Pacific where I saw action 
against the Japanese for many months, and 
was recalled to Washington to serve with 
my good friend, James Forrestal. I had a 
front seat during the closing months of the 
war because I was with a man who will prob- 
ably go down in history as one of our all-time 
all-Americans. 

Came the final peace—VJ-day—and a few 
months later I returned to normal life—but 
not to normal condiitons. The problems of 
peace can be just as great as the problems 
of war, and since I had been out of active 
service in business for some years, I entered 
the political field—arena might be a better 
word. I was persuaded—quite easily—to run 
for Congress in the spring of 1946, and, be- 
cause I had given up the active direction of 
my business, I felt that I might be of further 
use to my country—the one that had done so 
much for me, and the one that I had done 
so little for between World Wars I and II. 

I feel very embarrassed in giving you such 
a personal account of my own activities but 
I hope that you will appreciate the fact 
that I have had the fortunate experiences 
of taking an active part in world events that 
has been afforded to few people—certainly 
to few people of my age and training. What 
I say now will be on my own—my own sum- 
mary of the present situation and my esti- 
mate of a view through “the looking glass.” 

I am not here to talk Democratic or Re- 
publican politics. I hope I am able and 
qualified to talk American politics. 

I am convinced that our prewar world has 
gone forever. We, the United States of 
America, are the main cog in a big wheel— 
whether we like it or not. At the end of the 
war we thought we had agreements among 
our allies, and that we faced a long era of 
peace—an era to repair our wartime casual- 
ties and form a firm foundation for con- 
tinued progress. No one of us ever thought 
we would at once enter into a new sphere 
of uneasy peace. It was inconceivable. 
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Let’s bring it down to our own businesses. 
We have weathered a crisis, and we breathe 
a sigh of relief—smooth sailing should lie 
ahead. We wake up and find one of our 
main partners completely out of step. We 

ake up to find a trusted partner has turned 

ut to be undependable, secretive, grasping, 
untruthful, and dishonest. How can you do 
business with a partner like that? In busi- 
ness, if he was a minority partner, you would 
throw him out. If he was a majority part- 
ner, he would throw you out. If he was an 
equal partner, you would have to fight it out 
with him. 

We are today fighting it out with him— 
move and couhtermove. Our battle lines 
have formed, and the strategy of each side 
is becoming plainer every day. If you agree 
with me that weaklings seldom win, you 
will also agree with me that we must never 
again be classed as weaklings. I would like 
to quote something that I heard from my 
preacher many years ago. He is now a 
bishop, but then he was a young minister 
speaking to a small group on Navy Day 
1927. I take it from my diary. After tell- 
ing us that we should each do something 
for our country and of our obligations to 
our country, he said, “As a minister of the 
Gospel, I speak of peace, but also as a min- 
iste f the Gospel, I commend to you the 
the Apostle ‘When a strong man, 
peth his palace, his goods are in 


i 
vords of 
armed, kee 
peace.’’ 

I commend this to you. To each of you. 

As a sophomore in the Congress, and as a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives, I am still 
sitting in the front row. I am _ whole- 
heartedly in favor of our present foreign 
policy It is a policy unique in American 
history, but I believe that to them that do 
good will come the rewards. The Marshall 
plan is unique but it is working and will 
continue to work if our own fifth column 
does not sabotage it. 

When General Marshall set forth his plan 
at Harvard in 1947, western Europe was in 
turmoil. Here was a meeting of a man and 
a date with destiny and one of those oppor- 
tunities so seldom afforded in the history of 
our civilization. It was a new concept of 
the Golden Rule for, without hope of re- 
ward, we, the American people, were ad- 
vised to give of our sustenance to those in 
distress, friend and foe alike. I couldn't 
take it in—I was too dumb. And then I 
began to think. I was raised in the shadow 
of the Civil War—the War Between the 
States. On one of my grandfather’s knees, I 
heard the stories of Bull Run, of Second 
Manassas, of Shiloh and Missionary Ridge. 
On my other grandfather’s knees I heard 
the story of Bedford Forrest, of the hit-and- 
run principle of “getting thar f’ustes with 
the mostes’.” But more than that, I heard 
of the plight of the South during recon- 
struction. I heard of the loss of the South’s 
best friend, Abe Lincoln, of Andrew Johnson 
who was persuaded to punish the prostrate 
rebels—of Sumner and Stevens and the long 
bitter years of recrimination. 

Suppose the North—many of our own blood 
kin, had offered the South a Marshall plan? 
Suppose the North had said, “We have won 
the war, we are now one people and we are 
going to give you money and technical sKills— 
ind sympathetic understanding. We are go- 

help build you up in a partnership, 
past differences, forgetting past 
and forgetting everything except 

e Americans.” Supposing they had 

t? Don’t you think we would have 
ahead 50 years and that we all would 
rofited enormously by the transaction? 
own argument for the Marshall 

ve seen it in action—in western 

g the last few months. Recov- 
belief—recovery among friends 

The tide of communism, so ram- 
1947, pushed back within its own 
ted borders. Recovery in Holland, 


Belgium, France, Italy, western Germany, 
and slowest, but not least, in Great Britain. 
Of course, it is not perfect. Is your own bus- 
iness? But recovery just the same. The 
forces of democracy have made so many 
touchdowns against the forces of commun- 
ism, that the score is becoming one-sided. 

As I see it, we have got to become interna- 
tional-minded. We have got to forget about 
what is happening in Fall River, New Bed- 
ford, Lawrence and Elkin, what is happen- 
ing in Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, Virginia, North Carolina and 
Georgia, and begin thinking what is happen- 
ing in Belgium, France, Italy, Israel, Egypt, 
India, Pakistan, and China. We had better 
begin thinking about our selling agents in 
a world so tiny that we could go around it 
in less time than our grandfathers took to 
cross Rhode Island. 

l'll get a little confidential. I have always 
been very pro-British, although they have 
out-traded me all my life. They have proved 
to be our most dependable allies when the 
chips were down. I have fought by their side 
and I know personally that when the going 
is tough, they will step in where angels fear 
to tread. But today, the project of western 
union—the almost necessary combination of 
western European nations, is in my mind, 
being held up by our British cousins. They 
can't see that their survival depends upon 
their giving up something they have not 
got—the glory and prestige of the nineteenth 
century British Empire. 

I stand before you as an advocate of our 
present foreign policy—a strong foreign pol- 
icy. To be strong we must be prosperous, 
and we cannot be prosperous nor strong 
alone. I stand before you and express my 
confidence in the direction of our State De- 
partment. I think Secretary Acheson is one 
of the greatest Secretaries of State in our 
history. I agree with Senator VANDENBERG 
that politics should be out, and I think that 
Dean Acheson is just as capable of directing 
our foreign policy as Albert Butler is capable 
of running Chatham Manufacturing Co., and 
thats saying a lot—verse, chapter, and book. 
I think that our President has lately made a 
series of outstanding appointments, even if 
he has turned down my own postmasters in 
North Carolina. Gordon Gray, Stuart Sym- 
ington, Frank Pace, and Tom Finletter are 
ace high in any company. We are in a warm 
war and we desperately need good men. We 
have got a lot of them. If I could pick 
Franklin Hobbs, Lew 4ird, Dean Walen, Har- 
oll Walter, Mose Pendleton, Everett Kent, 
Win Schuster, John Hutcheson, Chet Wiese, 
and some of the rest of you to run the United 
States of America, I would say that it would 
be in fairly good hands. We might even put 
our friends Bennett and Riemer in charge of 
propaganda, but the cotton fellows would 
say that we were playing politics. I would 
make Hugh Bolton my General Vaughan and 
Vern Fisher Director of the Budget. If I 
could appoint Tom Sheehe as Protestant 
Chaplain General, we would really have a 
team. 

Forget foreign competition. You are never 
going back to the “good old days,” because 
there never were any “good old days.” If we 
have a prosperous, peaceful world, we will 
prosper. We are lucky to be alive and kick- 
ing and to be the wonder and envy of the 
rest of mankind. Forget politics as such and 
go oug and do some work for your Govern- 
ment, and I don’t mean contracts. Consider 
a foreign hook-up, as you used to consider 
a branch in the South. Why don’t you think 
about helping build up the standard of living 
in other lands? Just as the United States of 
America is your best market, help make a 
market in countries friendly to us. Ameri- 
can industry, and I speak especially of the 
woolen industry, has a once-in-a-lifetime 
omportunity. Think seriously of point 4, 
giving technical know-how to other coun- 
tries. xsorget tariffs and concessions, Think 
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of your survival and preach the advantages 
of more things for everybody. We came up 
by our own bootstraps. How about helping 
some other nation do the same? We in the 
South came from nothing and the worst that 
could happen to us would be to go back to 
nothing. That would be just where we 
started, and I can’t see anything frightening 
about that. 

If I had you with me in government, and 
we could make Arthur Besse Secretary of 
State and Ed Wilkinson Secretary of the in- 
terior, we wouldn't hear many squawks about 
Socialist trends. I wish I could put over the 
fact that we are in a new age—you know it 
as well as I—and that if we can have peace, 
we have not scratched the surface of pros- 
y2rity. The world is our oyster, but you— 
you here before me—have got to take your 
responsibilities. Don’t come moaning to me 
about what is going on. Do something about 
it in your own bailiwick. I’m sick and tired 
of my business friends coming to me and 
saying that the country has gone to hell and 
that they want me to do something. If you 
send a man to Washington to represent you, 
what he does there is your responsibility. 
You had better come down South and find 
out why we heave so many important com- 
mittee chairmanships. You had better look 
around and see wh’ Emil Rieve controls so 
many votes in Congress. I admire Emil Rieve 
because he sticks to his knitting, and so 
many of our group constantly drop stitches. 

If you can go to bed tonight and say that 
you have done something today that will for- 
ward the causes of democracy, I will take 
off my hat and make my best bow. But don’t 
go to bed thinking that you have out. 
traded Davis and Furber or Crompton and 
Knowles when you had better be thinking 
about a good foreign policy and what you— 
you—could do for your country. 

I leave you with a word of advice—how 
easy it is to give and how hard to take— 
and I say it seriously: 

Send your business abroad. 

Send your boys into Government. 

It’s your business and your Government. 

It’s my business and my Government. 

Our Government has got its hands in your 
pocket, and my pocket, and as long as we 
fail to take an active part in the manage- 
ment, we should not have the right to say 
much about its policies. 

Personally, I hold you responsible for the 
actions and decisions of my colleagues in 
Washington. I have seen very few of you 
there, although you are important stock- 
holders in the United States of America. I 
am almost bitter in my feelings toward those 
who criticize so freely and dodge so adroitly. 
We talk of budgets and balances—we talk 
of farmers and unions. Why don’t you jump 
in and see whether the swimming is fine? 

We have been blessed beyond belief, and 
if everything doesn’t go to suit you, don't 
blame it on Harry Truman or THURMOND 
CHATHAM, or your own Representative. Take 
a look in the glass and see if you can say to 
me—lI’ve done the best I can. 


Defense Department Press Releases Con- 
stitute Dishonest Hoax Upon Airercft 
Workers 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CARL HINSHAW 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, certain 
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the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
such as one which I will include in the 
Recorp as part of my remarks. This 
article is as follows: 


Arr Force AND Navy To Buy 2,048 PLANES FoR 
NEARLY $2,000,000,000 


(By John A. Giles) 


The Air Force and Navy are purchasing 
2.048 new aircraft this fiscal year. 

The Defense Department, announcing the 
award of plane contracts yesterday, said the 
Air Force would get 1,250 planes at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,297,500,000 and that the 
Navy would buy 798, costing an estimated 
557,500,000. 

The largest Air Force contract went to 
Boeing Airplane Co., for B-47 Stratojet 
bombers, costing an estimated $303,600,000. 
A Stratojet set an unofficial transcontinental 
record of 3 hours and 46 minutes, flying 2,289 
miles from Moses Lake, Wash., to nearby An- 
drews Air Force Base last February. 

The Air Force will spent $267,800,000 with 
Consolidated Vultee for the controversial 
B-36 bombardment planes. 


HELICOPTERS ORDERED 


The only new type of procurement by the 
Air Force is for helicopters. It will buy H-21 
Arctic rescue helicopters, or Flying Bananas, 
from the Piasecki Helicopter Corp., for 
$9,300,000. The Navy will spend $4,156,064 
with Piasecki for helicopters. 

North American Aviation, Inc., received a 
$130,900,000 Air Force contract for building 
F-95 interceptor fighters, while the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. was awarded a $120,000,000 
contract for F-94 two-place radar-equipped 
interceptors. 

Fairchild Aviation will build more C-119 
Packets, capable of hauling 18 tons of men 
and equipment, at a cost of $40,000,000 for the 
Air Force. 

The Navy’s largest award went to Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corp. for twin-jet FoF 
Panther fighters, costing $92,902,841. The 
same firm also received a contract for $41,- 
308,714 for building AF Guardian single-en- 
gine attack bombers. 


SIXTY-EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS FOR BANSHEES 


McDonnel Aircraft Corp. received a $638,- 
637,434 contract for building the F2H Ban- 
shees, which the Navy has said was capable 
of knocking down the B-36 at altitudes in 
excess Of 40,000 feet. 

The Navy will spend $36,700,941 with 
Lockheed to provide additional P2V Neptune 
Jet bombers. A Neptune holds the world’s 
long-distance record. 

oat Air Force contracts: 

, 97 tsansports, $32,800,000, Boeing; T-29 
transport navigational trainers, $9,800,000, 
C nsolidated Vultee; C-124 troop carriers, 
$84,500,000, Douglas Aircraft Co.; SA-16 am- 
phibious air-sea rescue planes, $7,800,000, 
Gru a T-33 trainers, $26,900,000, Lock- 
heed; F-86 Sabre fighters, $34,400,000, North 
Am steaat T-28 jet trainers, $15,600,000, 
N rtl a F-89 Scorpion all-weather 
fi , $81,800,000, Northrup Aircraft, Inc.; 
F-84 : "Thunderiet fighters, $37,400,000, Re- 
public Aviation Corp, 


MORE NAVY JETS 


Other Navy contracts: 

F3D twin-jet fighters, $61,666,933, Douglas; 
AD single-engine attack planes, $12,121,360, 
Douglas; TO single-jet trainers, $1,265,000, 
Li ckheed; P5M two-engine bombers, $31,- 
‘00,941, Glenn L. Martin Co.; AJ twin-engine 
eee attack bombers, $16,583,982, North 

ierican; F4U single-engine fighters, $9,- 
112 2,000, United Aircraft Corp., Chance Vought 
division, 

The Air Force said additional aircraft pro- 
curement of about $94,300,000 is being obli- 
gated for related items of service, such as 
transportation, ground handling equipment 


and modification of existing types. It added 
that minor adjustments in costs and total 
number of aircraft might take place before 
June 30. 

The Navy said that in addition to con- 
tracts already awarded for aircraft and air- 
craft equipment, %174,700,000 of procure- 
ment, primarily for Government furnished 
equipment, is being negotiated. 


Mr. Speaker, the Defense Department, 
the Air Force and Navy, are not issuing 
new plane contracts and did not do so 
yesterday. These articles constitute a 
cruel hoax upon the aircraft workers and 
all persons connected with the aircraft 
industry, as it leads them to believe that 
new planes are being ordered. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these planes were ordered last 
October and November pursuant to ap- 
propriations made last year for plane 
purchases. Nearly all of these contracts 
were announced in the press at the time 
so that this is only a rehash of what was 
published 5 months and more ago. In 
consequence of reading these articles to- 
day in the newspapers, unemployed air- 
craft workers are flocking into their 
union headquarters and into aircraft 
plants looking for their old jobs. Some 
of them have made contracts for the 
purchase of homes in the expectation of 
getting work or having assurances of 
continued work. Others have contracted 
for other types of purchases on the 
strength of these articles. This consti- 
tutes a dishonest hoax upon the aircraft 
workers of the United States, and news 
releases like this should not be permitted 
to emanate from the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Members of Congress 
are not fooled by these releases because 
they understand the terms used, but air- 
craft workers and the local merchants 
and others do not understand. They 
think that new orders are just now be- 
ing placed. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, the num- 
bers of planes stated in these releases 
fool the people because the ordinary cit- 
izen is lead to believe that all the planes 
listed are combat types, whereas many 
planes in the totals are trainers or 
transports. 

Mr. Speaker, I append hereto the orig- 
inal news releases from the Department 
of Defense which served as the basic in- 
formation upon which the many news 
articles were based. 

The news releases referred to are as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington D. C. April 18, 1950. 
Arr Force PURCHASING 1,250 AIRCRAFT FROM 
FiscaL YEAR 1950 FuNpDs 


The United States Air Force is purchasing 
1,250 new aircraft from fiscal year 1950 air- 
craft procurement funds at a total estimated 
cost of $1,297,500,000 

The estimated cost for complete aircraft 
and spares is $1,203,200,000. The airframe 
manufacturers listed below will receive ap- 
proximately one-half of these funds for the 
manufacture of airframes only, and the re- 
mainder of the estimated cost will go to 
other manufacturers for engines, propellers, 
armament, communicat’ons equipment and 
other related items of procurement. 

Additional aircraft procurement funds in 
the amount of $94,300,000 are being obligated 
for related items of equipment or service 
such as transportation, ground handling 
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equipment, modification of existing types, 
and other costs to support the aircraft pro- 
gram which are not chargeable to the pur- 
chase of specific aircraft models. 


| 


Estimated 





Model con = ; Air-frame 
— comment manufacturer 
aircraft 
(millions) 
Po 
ii taal | $303. 6 | Boeing. 
ea 32. 8 | Do. 
og, | ae 267.8 | Consolidated Vultee. 
Ws in saceks 98|/ Do. 
Cra his kb a cctics | 84.5 | Douglas. 
0 elena | 40.6 | Fairchild. 
(RR ES ae 7.8 | Grumman. 
ha ii ace | 120.0 | Lockheed. 
eee! oo SS ee | 26.9 | Do. 
Ninth dtesndics } 34.4 | North American, 
tl ccattdnnihe | 130. 9 | Do, 
er | 15. 6 Do. 
Webi 2h al dewue | 81.8 | Northrop. 
Gh sin5stqediaiien 9.3 | Piasecki. 
F-84_. soimienaal 37.4 | Republic. 
Subtotal......] 1,203.2 | 
Transportation, 94.3 | 
ground handling 
equipment, modi- 
fications of exist- i 
ing types, ete. | 
. es 1, 297.5 


The Air Force aircraft-procurement pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1950 is under continuing 
study and minor adjustments in estimated 
costs and total number of aircraft may take 
place before the end of the fiscal year. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1950. 


Mave PURCHASING 798 AIRcRAFT FROM FISCAL 
Year 1950 Funps 


The United States Navy is purchasing 798 
new aircraft with fiscal year 1950 aircraft- 
procurement funds at a total estimated cost 
of $557,500,000. 

The estimated cost for complete aircraft 
and spares is $550,600,000 and the remaining 
$6,900,000 will cover related items such as 
ground handling equipment not chargeable 
to specific models. Airframe manufacturers 
will receive arproximately one-half of these 
funds for the manufacture of airframes only, 
and the remainder of the estimated cost will 
go to other manufacturers for engines, pro- 
pellers, communications equipment, and 
other related items of procurement. 

The amounts indicated below represent 
contracts let to date for each mode! for both 


airframes and other aircraft equipment. 





Contracts 


Model awarded | Air-frame manufacturer 
Wits ecasstts | $61, 666, 933) Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc. 
Se i icec anaes ed 12, 121, 360 Do. 
FoF _...-| 92,902,841) Grumman Aircraft 
} | Engineering Corp 
BBP ioc wanted | 41, 308, 714 Do 
7) — ..| 36,700,942) Lockheed Aircraft 
| Corp. 
eee — 1, 265, 000 Do. 
P5M...........-..| 31, 406,562) Glenn L. Martin Co 
Bahn tetbimbeebwut | 68,637,484) MeDonnel Aircraft 
| jam 
ee eee at 16, 583, 982 North American Avia- 
tion, Ine 
I ie iikinbiticcinaried 4, 156,064, Piasecki Helicopter 
Corp. 
9, 112,000; United Aircraft Corp., 
Chance Vought divi- 


Rtn anpdnadened 
| sion. 
Total contracts 375, 900, 000 


awarded to | 
date. 





In addition to the contracts already 
awarded for aircraft and aircraft equipment, 
$174,700,000 of procurement, primarily for 
Government-furnished equipment, is in the 
process of negotiation. 
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Address by Hon. James M. Mead Before 
the Baltimore Organization of the Better 
Business Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. 0’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesda¥, March 29), 1950 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, a dis- 
tinguished former Member of the United 
States Senate, the Honorable James M. 
Mead, now a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, addressed the Balti- 
more organization of the Better Business 
Bureau recently regarding the role of 
the Federal Trade Commission in fur- 
thering and safeguarding the American 
system of free enterprise. 

The facts and views presented by Mr. 
Mead will interest the great body of 
businessmen throughout the country, I 
am sure. For this reason I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Mead’s address 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


The president of your organization sent me 
a copy of the notice of your meeting today 
which stated that the subject of my remarks 
would be threefold: Why there is a Federal 
Trade Commission; How its operations affect 
your business; and The part the FTC plays 
in promoting and protecting the American 
free-enterprise system of business. 

That is a large order for a few remarks 
after lunch, particularly from one who has 
only been recently appointed as a member 
of the Commission. However, during the 
period in which I was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, I had on occa- 
sion the opportunity to observe the work of 
the Commission and I was impressed not 
only py its past accomplishments but by 
the opportunity the Commission had to 
foster and promote fair practices in Amer- 
ican business. 

Our political and economic principles are 
based on the concept of free enterprise. For 
enterprise to be free, however, it must be 
fair. That concept is basic. You are not 
free to transact your business if you are 
stifled and suppressed by monopolies or be- 
set by unfair competitors. The consumer 
does not buy on a free competitive market 
if the price which he pays has been fixed by 
conspiracy or monopoly or he has been in- 
duced to purchase commodities by deceit or 
fraud. Most of our people demand that our 
commerce be free, competitive, and fair. Be- 
cause of that demand there is a Federal 
Trade Commission. 

A little historical perspective may be in- 
formative and of interest. After the indus- 
trial revolution and the advent of the ma- 
chine age in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century the problems presented by the con- 
centration of productive wealth and the 
resulting monopolistic conditions were 
growing apace. In 1890 the Congress enacted 
the Sherman Act which made illegal con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade. In the early 
part of the twentieth century, due to the 
constantly increasing problems of monopoly 
and other unfair trade practices, there was 
a strong demrand for new legislation to sup- 
plement the Sherman Act. This demand 
culminated in President Woodrow Wilson 
sending a message to Congress in 1913 in 


which he recommended the creation of an 
Interstate Trade Commission. President 
Wilson said: 

“The opinion of the country would in- 
stantly approve of such a Commission. It 
would not wish to see it empowered to make 
terms with monopoly or in any sort to as- 
sume control of business, as if the Govern- 
ment made itself responsible. It demands 
such a Commission only as an indispensable 
instrument of information and publicity, 
as a clearinghouse for the facts by which 
both the public mind and the managers of 
great business undertakings shall be guided, 
and as an instrumentality for doing justice 
to business where the processes of the courts 
or the natural forces of correction outside 
the courts are inadequate to adjust the 
remedy to the wrong in a way that will meet 
all the equities and circumstances of the 
case.” 

That is a very good general answer to the 
question of why there is a Federal Trade 
Commission and most of it is pertinent as of 
today. 

For the purpose of brevity, the answers to 
the next two questions assigned to me for 
my remarks can be combined, that is, how 
the operations of the Commission affect your 
business and the part the Commission plays 
in promoting and protecting the free-enter- 
prise system in American business. 

The Commission was created by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act passed by the 
Congress in 1914. The act provides for the 
appointment by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate of five 
Commissioners for terms of 7 years each. All 
policy and other important decisions of the 
Commission are made by a majority of the 
Commissioners, The work of the Commis- 
sion may generally be divided into economic 
and legal or fact reporting and law enforcing. 
However, no clear distinction between the 
two can be made because economic studies 
and fact finding often present legal ques- 
tions which must be solved, and the prob- 
lems of law enforcement in our particular 
field are partly economic. In matters relat- 
ing to monopoly and unfair competition, 
economics and law overlap, and the one is 
frequently a part of the other. 

As one of its functions, the Commission 
makes general investigations and reports 
thereon to the Congress for the purpose of 
aiding the Congress in initiating and con- 
sidering legislation. For illustration, the in- 
vestigation by the Commission of the meat- 
packing industry was largely responsible for 
the enactment by the Congress of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act. The utility investiga- 
tion by the Commission was greatly respon- 
sible for the creation of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. As a result, you and 
others have more and better information 
available to you when you purchase shares of 
stock in corporations. 

You are perhaps more interested in our 
law-enforcement activities. Section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act makes it 
illegal to engage in unfair methods of com- 
petition or unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices in interstate commerce. You may ask— 
how do these provisions affect you or your 
business? If you live in this country and do 
not live in a complete vacuum, these pro- 
visions affect you very strongly and very di- 
rectly. For illustration, you are interested 
in building an addition to your store or 
factory and cement must be purchased for 
such construction. You believe of course 
that you are entitled to purchase cement at 
a competitive price. You will not be quoted 
a competitive price if the manufacturers of 
that cement agree on the price they will sell 
you that cement. It is our job to see that 
they do not agree on that price but sell at a 
competitive price so that you will enjoy the 
benefits not only of price competition but 
also of quality competition as well. As this 
is true of cement, it is also true of all other 
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types of commodities sold in interstate com- 
merce. Without the spur of competition 
quality stagnates and salesmanship becomes 
more of a question of who knows and likes 
whom rather than selling on the basis of 
price and quality. 

All of us, even the large manufacturing 
corporations are consumers, as no person or 
corporation makes all of the things he or it 
uses. All of us, therefore, are interested in 
buying at a competitive price although there 
are some who are adverse to selling at a com- 
petitive price. 

Another illustration of how the opera- 
tions of the Commission affect you is that 
you may be a retailer and after an argument 
with your supplier about prices, about terms, 
or about anything else, you are cut off. Your 
supplier tells your other potential suppliers 
that you are a bad fellow and, in the bonds 
of comradeship, all of the suppliers agree not 
to sell you any more merchandise. You may 
know that you are not a bad fellow and that 
the supplier has wronged you but because 
you cannot get the proper merchandise you 
begin to lose business and are faced with 
bankruptcy. However, you can appeal to the 
Federal Trade Commission if your sup- 
pliers are engaged in commerce and agreed 
to boycott you. You may never need the 
help of the Commission in a matter of this 
kind but it is comforting to know it is there 
and it is available. The very fact that this 
help is available largely makes its use un- 
necessary. 

Another illustration is that you may be 
in business selling a first-rate product. A 
competitor, however, disparages your product 
and injures the reputation and the business 
of your firm. You may appeal to the Com- 
mission as it is an unfair practice under 
our statutes to make false, disparaging 
statements in respect to a competitor’s prod- 
uct, his business or his financial credit. 
Your competitor may also violate the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act if he atternpts to 
pass off his product as your product, if he 
engages in commercial bribery, if he induces 
the breach by your employees of their em- 
ployment contracts, if he threatens you and 
others in bad faith with patent infringement 
suits or engages in other unfair competitive 
practices which may injure competition. 

In our business we are constantly learning 
about the other fellow’s business, and that 
is a liberal education. I did not know until 
recently that there is a substantial business 
in second-hand hats—men’s hats, that is. 
Sometimes these hats are referred to in the 
trade as “ashcan” hats. This is probably due 
to the fact that when some men grow too 
tired of the old fedora they throw it into an 
ashcan. In any event, these old hats are 
cleaned and blocked, and new sweatbands 
inserted, and they are then offered for sale. 
The Commission does not object to this busi- 
ness, but we only ask these sellers to inform 
their customers that they are buying used 
hats. I submit that this is not an unrea- 
sonable request, but we have been called 
upon to make it. 

Another tremendous field in which you 
are directly affected whether you are a con- 
sumer or a competitor is the field of advertis- 
ing. Hundreds of millions of dollars are 
spent each year for advertising, and it is the 
duty of the Federal Trade Commission to see 
that these advertisements made in connec- 
tion with goods sold in interstate commerce 
do not contain false or deceptive statements. 
It is an unfair trade practice to advertise 
falsely or deceptively in commerce. If your 
competitor advertises his merchandise falsely 
and the customers are thereby induced to 
believe they will get a better deal from him 
than from you, they will buy from him 
instead of from you. You are injured in your 
business, and trade is unfairly diverted. The 
customer or consumer is injured because he 
has been led to believe he will receive an arti- 
cle different from that he actually receives. 








Both you as a competitor and the consumer 
may appeal for help to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

In connection with this question of adver- 
tising, a member of the staff recently invited 
my attention to a copy of a magazine pub- 
lished in the late nineties. There was an 

rticle in the magazine describing the ac- 
laim given to Admiral Dewey when he re- 

turned from his great victory at Manila Bay, 
but what interested me in a professional 
way were the advertisements. There were 
. number of advertisements giving glowing 
.ccounts of cancer cures, sure remedies for 
baldness, and other answers to nearly all of 
man’s problems. You may object to the ad- 
vertising you now hear over the radio and 
read in publications. However, insofar as 
falsity and deception are concerned, the 
advertising of today is a great improvement 

er the advertising of other years. Some 
advertising of course is still objectionable. 
We have not reached the millennium. Hu- 
man nature being what it is, some people will 
continue to misrepresent their wares in the 
market place, However, I am an optimist 
and I believe we are improving. Much of 
the credit for the improvement in this field 
is due to the excellent work of the better 
business bureaus in this and in other cities. 

We have at times problems which have 
their lighter side in connection with the 
regulation of advertising. One enterprising 
chap advertised that he had a device which 
was guaranteed to kill roaches on the first 
application. He offered to sell his device by 
mail for $1 if the customer would send him 

lollar. After sending the dollar, the cus- 
tomer received two blocks of wood with the 
direction that he place the roach between 
the blocks and press firmly. This was guar- 
anteed to kill the roach on the first applica- 

n. This is rather an extreme illustration 

an advertisement which may, as far as it 
goes, be literally true, but it is also fraudulent 
because it only tells half of the truth. 

The Clayton Act, which was passed in 
1914, and was amended by the Robinson- 
Patman Act in 1986, authorizes the Commis- 

n to prohibit discriminations in price 
which substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly. 

For illustration, your place of business is 
located near a competitor and both you and 
your competitor purchase your merchandise 
from the same manufacturer in substantially 
similar quantities. However, the manufac- 
turer may sell to your competitor at a cheaper 
price than he will sell to you. Because of 
this cheaper price, your competitor resells 
the merchandise at a price lower than you 
can afford and your customers begin trading 
with him. You lose business. This is ap- 
parently a case of an illegal price discrimi- 
nation and you may appeal to the Commis- 
sion for aid. In addition, if the seller offers 
your competitor advertising or other allow- 
inces, he must offer it to you on proportional 
equal terms if you continue to be a customer 
of that manufacturer. .That sounds like 
common sense. It is common sense and, 
more than that, it is the law. 

The Clayton Act also prohibits tying-in 
contracts. You may want to buy a keg of 
nails. Your supplier offers to sell you a keg 
of nails provided that you also purchase from 
him a case of left-handed catchers’ mitts. 
You tell him you do not want the catchers’ 
mitts and, besides, you are not left-handed. 
But your supplier is adamant and to get the 
nails, which you must have, you purchase the 
mitts. That is a tying-in sale which is pro- 
hibited by the Clayton Act and you may 
appeal to the Commission for aid. There are 
other provisions of the Clayton Act admin- 
istered by the Commission which I shall not 
take time to describe. 

The Webb-Pomerene Export Trade Act, 
another of the acts administered by the 
Commission, was passed in 1918. As I have 


Stated, concerns engaged in domestic com- 
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merce may not agree on prices or engage in 
common selling arrangements. Many for- 
eign countries do not have similar laws regu- 
lating the business of their nationals. Amer- 
ican business must usually compete in for- 
eign trade with cartels or Government trad- 
ing agencies. Under the Export Trade Act 
American concerns engaged in the export 
business may organize an export trade asso- 
ciation and file their papers with the Com- 
mission. They may sell in export trade 
through the association and agree on com- 
mon selling terms provided they do not re- 
strain our domestic commerce or the busi- 
ness of an American exporter who may not 
be a member of the association. By utilizing 
the terms of this act, American exporters may 
therefore compete on more equal terms with 
foreign cartels or state trading agencies. 
This act can well be utilized by groups of 
small business concerns in order to pool their 
resources and share expenses in selling in 
export trade. 

The Wool Products Labeling Act which was 
approved in 1940 is administered by the 
Commission. As a consumer, when you and 
your family purchase clothing which pur- 
ports to be wool, you are entitled to know 
that it is properly labeled and whether or not 
it is virgin wool or reprocessed or used wool. 

The Commission also administers parts of 
the Lanham Trade-Mark Act approved in 
July of 1946. Under the terms of this act the 
Commission protects you as a competitor and 
as a consumer by applying for the cancella- 
tion of registered trade-marks which are de- 
ceptive, immoral or scandalous or which have 
been obtained fraudulently or which are 
being assigned for the purpose of misrep- 
resenting the source of the goods. 

You may be interested in the procedures 
of the Commission relative to alleged false 
and misleading advertising. A questionable 
advertisement may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Commission by either a complaint 
from a competitor, or from a member of the 
public or through the observation of adver- 
tising by a member of the staff of the Com- 
mission. The Division of Radio and Periodi- 
cal Advertising of the Commission conducts 
a continuous survey of advertisements ap- 
pearing in newspapers, magazines, radio 
broadcasts, etc. If a complaint is filed by a 
source outside the Commission, that is, by a 
competitor or a consumer, the identity of the 
complainant is kept confidential. Most of 
these matters relating to alleged false or de- 
ceptive advertisements are settled by the 
Commission in an informal manner. It may 
be that the practice has been discontinued 
and a statement to that effect from the adver- 
tiser may be taken and the matter closed 
without further action. 

In false and misleading advertising mat- 
ters as distinguished from antimonopoly 
cases and from cases involving fraud or 
dangerous drugs, the advertiser, within the 
discretion of the Commission, may be of- 
fered the privilege of stipulation. Pursuant 
to this procedure, the advertiser may volun- 
tarily enter into an informal agreement to 
discontinue the false or deceptive advertise- 
ments in the future. If the particular prac- 
tice complained of appears to be widespread 
or prevalent in the industry, the Commission, 
consistent with the objectives of the statutes 
which it administers, has initiated and de- 
veloped the trade practice conference pro- 
cedure. Under this procedure representa- 
tives of the members of an entire industry 
meet in conference under the supervision 
of the Commission. These conferences are 
for the purpose of enlisting the cooperation 
of the industry in considering, and when ad- 
visable, in drafting rules for the purpose of 
simultaneously correcting unfair or other- 
wise illegal trade practices which may be 
common in an industry. These are referred 
to as trade practice conference rules. The 
Commission has found this procedure has 
been very successful and has been informa- 
tive to members of industry and has pro- 
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moted fair competition and at the same time 
has protected the public interest. 

If the various voluntary procedures used 
by the Commission are not effective in stop- 
ping the use of apparent false and mislead- . 
ing advertisements, the Commission may is- 
sue a formal complaint alleging that the 
respondent has engaged in unfair practices. 
This complaint is served on the respondent 
and thereafter a trial of the issues is held 
wherein the respondent has the right of 
presentation of evidence and the cross- 
examination of witnesses. If the record 
made in the course of trial sustains the 
allegations of the complaint, an order is 
issued requiring the respondent to cease and 
desist from the unfair practices. The re- 
spondent may, within 60 days after the is- 
suance of the order to cease and desist issued 
pursuant to the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, appeal to the courts for the reversal 
of such order. We welcome the review of 
our proceedings by the courts. It is always 
helpful for a public official to have someone 
looking over his shoulder. When I was in 
Congress, it was my constituents. At the 
Commission, it is the courts. 

My previous remarks have briefly outlined 
the affirmative procedures which may be used 
by the Commission in preventing illegal 
practices in interstate commerce. I have 
generally described how the work of the 
Commission affects you in your business and 
the part the Commission piays in protecting 
the American free-enterprise system of busi- 
ness. However, I believe, and I am sure that 
you will agree, that the most effective deter- 
rent to unfair practices is the conscience of 
the individual businessman. I believe that 
the great majority of businessmen are honest 
and ethical and are interested in selling their 
merchandise on the merits of such merchan- 
dise without the use of any fraud or decep- 
tion or other unfair trade practices. The 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of FTC v. The Standard Education So- 
ciety (302 U. S. 112) stated: 

“The fact that a false statement may he 
obviously false to those who are trained and 
experienced does not change its character, 
nor take away its power to deceive otl 
less experienced. There is no duty resting 
upon a citizen to suspect the honesty of 
those with whom he transacts business. 
Laws are made to protect the trusting as well 
as the suspicious. The best element of busi- 
ness has long since decided that honesty 
should govern competitive enterprises, 
that the rule of caveat emptor (let the buyer 
beware) should not be relied upon to reward 
fraud and deception.” 

I am sure that the better business bureaus 
throughout the United States are in hearty 
accord with those statements made in an 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Commission appreciates the 
great contribution that the better business 
bureaus are making in the field of fair com- 
petition. The Commission stands ready to 
cooperate with you in your endeavors and to 
help you in any way which we can under the 
statutes which we administer. I thank you 
for the privilege to be with you here today. 














Washington’s 150 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled ‘““Washington’s 150 Years,” 
published in the New York Times of 
April 17, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON’sS 150 YEARS 


The National Capital’s Sesquicentennial 
Celebration has been slow in getting started, 
despite a small congressional appropriation 
last fall and some talk since. On Saturday, 
however, it seemed to come to life with a 
35-gun salute and Some good words from 
Vice President Barkley. Mr. Barkley de- 
nounced a foreign slave power without 
actually mentioning it by name. Standing 
in the shadow of an 18-foot facsimile of the 
Capitol’s Statue of Freedom, he also urged 
his hearers to take care that our own 
precious heritage of rights and freedoms be 
not abridged. He suggested that Tom 
Paine, whose pamphlets reinforced General 
Washington's tattered battalions, might be 
charged with being subversive if he were 
alive today. Perhaps Senator McCartny will 
some day find time to look into this matter. 

We hope that during the coming months 
Washington’s anniversary will receive the 
attention it deserves. In the long parade 
of history it is just a little while since the 
Federal Government and its 126 employees 
moved down from Philadelphia; since Abigail 
Adams hung the wash to dry in what is now 
the East Room; and since President John 
Adams addressed the Sixth Congress at the 
first session ever held on Capitol Hill, the 
plaster, paint, and chips still smelling. 

But Washington’s short history has 
matched in meaning that of the older capi- 
tals; a handful of pioneers have become a 
great Nation; the democracy of Lincoln 
has succeeded that of Washington and still 
grows; we who wished only to be let alone 
in peace must now exert our influence all 
around the earth; decisions fateful for all 
mankind are made here, whether or not we 
asked for that responsibility. These events 
should be celebrated, this year and perhaps 
next, solemnly and with the participation of 
the whole country. 


Educational Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp a very able 
address made by the Governor of South 
Carolina, the Honorable J. Strom Thur- 
mond, at the annual convention of the 
South Carolina Education Association, 
on March 31, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

One group of South Carolinians with whom 
I feel at home is our school teachers. All my 
life I have fought for the cause of education 
in South Carolina. I have always been 
keenly interested in our educational prob- 
lems. 

For 10 years I was directly associated with 
our educational system, 6 years of this time 
as a teacher in the public schools and 4 years 


as county superintendent of education in 
my home county of Edgefield. As a member 
of the State senate, I sponsored legislation 
for higher salaries for teachers and longer 
school terms, and I was chairman of the 
senate committee that wrote the present 
school-attendance law. As governor, I rec- 
ommended, and the legislature passed, the 
best teacher-pay schedule in the history of 
the State, the State school survey, provision 
for the area trade schools, and many other 
progressive educational measures. 

Today South Carolina is at the highest 
educational level in her history. Our State’s 
educational effort has steadily advanced 
until we are now eleventh from the top in 
the percentage of income spent for educa- 
tion. A few years ago we were twenty-fifth. 

Our progress, however, is far from enough 
to make our schools the vital instruments 
of public service they should and must be. 
This year I recommended to the general as- 
sembly a forward-looking school program, 
which included increasing teacher salaries, 
an expanded in-service teacher-training pro- 
gram, restoration of sick leave for teachers, 
loan scholarships for teacher education, 
State aid for school buildings, better organ- 
ization of school districts, and an equitable 
formula for distribution of school-trans- 
portation funds. I reiterate my support of 
these objectives and will work shoulder to 
shoulder with you in seeking to bring them 
about. 

Our educational problems have been more 
difficult to solve because we have not been 
a rich State. We have been near the bottom 
among States in per capita income and in 
income per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance. While our effort has been high our 
income has been low. 

A number of those interested in educa- 
tion in our State have in the past sincerely 
believed that the speedy solution of our edu- 
cational problems may lie in the passage of 
legislation granting Federal aid for our 
public school system. Their theory has been 
that Federal aid will come to the rescue of 
the so-called poorer States by providing 
greater assistance when the need is greater. 

Today, I want to discuss this matter with 
you as honestly and frankly as I know how. 
Because of my interest in any proposal that 
will improve our educational system, the 
question of Federal aid has deeply interested 
me, and I have given it my most earnest 
consideration. 

Several years ago I publicly advocated Fed- 
eral aid for public education, provided that 
such aid be without Federal control and the 
State public school system remain entirely 
under local control where it belongs. 

With the growing centralization of power 
in the Federal Government, and the flagrant 
violation and disregard of the rights of States 
and local authorities by the present national 
administration, I have been forced to the 
firm conviction that we cannot accept Fed- 
eral aid for our public schools without ul- 
timately losing control of them to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I have also been forced to the conclusion 
that even if we should escape nationalization 
of our public school system in accepting 
Federal aid, restrictions will soon be imposed 
which will prevent the States with the great- 
est educational need from receiving Federal 
funds. 

The vital issue confronting us is whether 
Wwe can maintain a locally supported and 
locally controlled public school system. This 
Nation has grown great because of our free 
public schools. They are the bulwark of our 
liberty and the backbone of our democracy. 

Less than 5 percent of the people who ever 
lived in this world have enjoyed freedom. 
Today less than 25 percent of the people of 
the world enjoy anything approaching the 
liberty which is our birthright under Ameri- 
can citizenship. 
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No greater menace to that liberty and our 
democracy could arise than the transfer of 
the control of our public schools to the 
National Government in Washington. 

Can we now doubt that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment appropriates money for our public 
schools the Federal Government will control 
them? 

In view of the record of the present ad- 
ministration in Washington, no one can feel 
confident that it will not use Federal sub- 
sidy of education as a political weapon. Can 
an administration which has already sought 
openly to bend and twist the Constitution 
to give the National Government control 
over ballot boxes, over police power, and 
over local business, be trusted to renounce 
control over the education of the youth of 
the Nation, once it has established the prin- 
ciple of contributing Federal money toward 
such education? 

Within a generation, the principle of Fed- 
eral control of education would be an 
accepted fact. 

One deplorable result of Federal subsidy is 
the tendency to decrease the feeling of local 
pride and responsibility which has been the 
secret of our good schools. The local school 
inspires more pride and interest on the part 
of the average citizen than any other insti- 
tution, except the home and the church. 

The attitude and tendencies of the present 
administration in Washington give cogent 
evidence that restrictions could be, and 
would be, placed on Federal education 
funds—restrictions which South Carolina 
would be unable to accept or legally comply 
with under our State Constitution. 

The primary policy of the administration 
demagogues has been to eliminate the South's 
historic custom of separating the races. 

The most startling example of this policy 
was the recent refusal of the administration 
to extend housing funds to areas in which 
separation of the races is practiced. The ap- 
plication of Charlotte, N. C., for a housing 
development was refused on the ground that 
the housing would be restricted to Negroes, 
despite the admitted need for such housing. 

This action was taken by the administra- 
tion in spite of the fact that the Congress 
had declined to place any such restriction 
on the distribution of housing funds. 

Another example is found in the recent 
action of the Department of Justice in the 
matter of the Henderson case to be taken 
up by the Supreme Court during April. The 
Henderson case involves separate seating in 
railroad dining cars, a practice approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
Commission asked the Department of Jus- 
tice to intervene in an effort to have the 
case dismissed. Solicitor General Perlman 
not only refused to assist the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but he actually filed 
a brief in favor of Elmer Henderson, the 
complainant, opposing separate seating in 
railroad dining cars. 

It is perfectly clear that the Department 
of Justice would use the full weight of that 
Department to make certain that no Federal 
aid for education would be extended to 
schools which separate the races. 

The so-called safeguards of the Federal-aid 
bill now under discussion do not and cannot 
guarantee local control. There are three 
ways in which these safeguards can be cir- 
cumvented. Any one of these three would 
be enough to render the safeguards null and 
void. 

The first of these is the familiar congres- 
sional device of amendment, commonly called 
rider. As you know, the Federal-aid bill 
pending in Congress, which we are now dis- 
cussing, is merely an authorization bill. The 
money to finance the program must be pro- 
vided for in a separate appropriation bill. 
When the appropriation bill is written, it 
will be possible to attach a rider thereto 
which can limit distribution of the appro- 
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priated funds. A rider providing that Fed- 
eral funds shall not be allotted to any State 
practicing separation of the races is certain 
to be offered and unquestionably would be 
adopted. 

The second way in which legislative guar- 
nty of local control can be circumvented is 
the action of another Congress. One Con- 
eress cannot bind another, and action by the 





next Congress or any future Congress would 
supersede the action of a previous Congress. 
The present Federal subsidy bill is merely 
t-in-the-door technique. It is only tem- 
porary. Its proponents know very well that, 
once they have established Federal aid for 
education, the next Congress can come along 
and insert provisions giving Washington the 
ht to regulate our schools or place condi- 
tions on the funds that will make it legally 
impossible for South Carolina to receive 








1e third way in which local control of 
schools may be nullified is by administrative 
fiat. The administration may arbitrarily re- 

e to give Federal funds to schools which 
separate the races, in defiance of the views of 
Congress. We have seen this happen in the 
distribution of housing funds. 

The dangers of Federal aid for education 
slearly expressed by those in a position in 
hington to know. Eminent among these 
i n. SaM RaysBurn, of Texas, the Speaker 
of the National House of Representatives. 
Mr. RaYBURN opposes Federal aid for educa- 
tion. He opposes it on the ground that, 

der it, Federal control of the schools is 
] vitable. 

I have a copy of a letter written by Mr. 
RAYBURN On this subject a few weeks ago. 
me read you what this distinguished 
an, who has been in the Congress for 37 
years, has to say on the subject of Federal 
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r. RayBurn said: “I am now, and have 
been, opposed to Federal aid for education. 
* * Once you start giving Federal funds 
t Federal control too in the long run, 
* * I know that the Federal Govern- 
t contributes money to few things that it 
( ‘t ultimately run, in its entirety, or is in 
tion to do so, when it so desires. I can 
‘ e our voting money, in hundreds of 
I s, then somebody gets up and offer an 
endment providing that no part of these 
ids be used in any State where there is 
tion in the schools among the races, 
ll call was had on that, it would cer- 
ly carry—then we would be paying for 
hing we weren’t getting.” 
irgument made in favor of Federal aid 
education is that under Federal court 
isions we shall have to equalize school 
ities, and that we cannot do this with- 
accepting Federal funds for local school 
ses. 
se making this argument evidently as- 
1e that we will get Federal money to help 
continue racial separation in our schools. 
Everyone should know that this is directly 
trary to present Federal policy. Every- 
> who looks at the matter realistically is 
ly aware that as soon as we become so de- 
pendent on Federal funds that we cannot do 
hout them, the Federal administrators 
will deny such funds to States which have 
parate schools for the races. We in South 
lina will then be faced with the neces- 
either of throwing our school children 
ether in the same schools, or doing the 
we can without Federal aid after hav- 
ing become dependent on it. The ultimate 
ult is that we would be paying taxes for 
mething we are not getting. We will con- 
bute our share, but our schools will not 
t the benefit of the Federal funds. 
The other leading argument in favor of 
Federal aid for schools is that we are already 
accepting Federal aid for such programs as 
vocational education, agricultural education, 


and the like, without unreasonable Federal 
control, 
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This is false reasoning. The proposed Fed- 
eral aid bill is something entirely new. For 
the first time in history, it is proposed to 
extend Federal subsidy down to the level of 
our elementary schools and the very roots of 
our educational system. This would affect 
our children from the very first day they 
enter school, in every classroom and in every 
book they study. There is a vast difference 
between Federal aid for certain specialized 
programs, and Federal aid throughout the 
entire public school system. 

We have accepted Federal aid for vocational 
and agricultural education, and a certain 
amount of supervisiou, because to do so has 
not affected our basic educational program. 
The temptation to regiment a nation through 
its children is certainly not present in such 
specialized fields. 

We can continue to accept such special 
assistance only so long as objectionable re- 
strictions are not placed upon it, and today 
we have plenty of cause to wonder just how 
long it will be before such restrictions are 
put into effect. 

We can never accept the slightest degree of 
Federal control over our public-school system 
if we hope to remain free citizens in a free 
republi 

Seeing then, the unavoidable dangers of in- 
viting Federal subsidy of our schools, we must 
seek and find another solution to the educa- 
tional problems now pressing upon us. 

he job ahead is going to be an exacting 
one, and new financial resources will be neces- 
sary. There are at least three ways in which 
we can do that job without Federal aid: first, 
we can demand that the Federal Government 
return to the States and localities the tax 
sources which rightfully belong to them; 
second, we can demand greater economy in 
the Federal Government, which will leave 
more money in the State for educational 
purposes; and third, we can continue to push 
our industrial-development program to in- 
crease our income, and thereby our ability 
to pay for education. The best source of 
revenue will be an adjustment in the spheres 
of taxation which will clearly define the 
fields of taxation rightly belonging to Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments. We have 
permitted our various areas of taxation to 
become confused, and the Federal Govern- 
ment has gradually usurped practically all 
tax sources including those which should be- 
long to the States and localities. Our tax 
system is today a hodge-podge of overlapping, 
duplication, and injustices. 

Unless the unsurpation of tax flelds by the 
Federal Government is checked, it will in- 
evitably turn our States and cities into mere 
subdivisions, or departments, of the Central 
Government. 

On the other hand, if the States are given 
back the fields of taxation that are rightfully 
theirs, and the revenue sources which belong 
to them, they can do their educational job 
without Federal assistance, and do it better 
and cheaper than the Federal Government. 
There is terrific wear and tear on a tax dollar 
which goes first to Washington and then 
comes back in the form of Federal aid. 

An equally important way in which we can 
have more money for schools is by demand- 
ing greater economy in the operation of the 
Federal Government. Experts have said 
that a financial saving amounting to billions 
can be brought about without affecting exist- 
ing programs. A saving of from three to five 
billions of dollars a year could be saved 
simply through a more sensible and efficient 
Federal organization, without eliminating 
any present functions. 

The taxable income left in South Carolina 
by such a saving would be tremendous. 
South Carolina’s per capita share of a 
$3,000,000 annual saving would be $40,000,- 
000—considerably more than we now spend 
for public education, and three times greater 
than the $13,000,000 which it is claimed we 
would get from Federal aid to schools, 
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The best way Uncle Sam can help South 
Carolina is by cutting down his expenses, not 
incerasing them. It is a strange sight in- 
deed, to witness a Federal Government 
already burdened with $260,000,000,000 in 
debts, proposing to extend financial aid to 
States whose budgets are without exception 
in a sounder position than its own. 

The standing debt of all the 48 States, 
added together, is about $2,500,000,000. Thus 
the debt of the Federal Government is al- 
ready 100 times greater than of ali the States 
put together. 

Yet some people are asking Uncle Sam to 
go further into debt in order to help all of 
the States in the Union, including our own 
State of South Carolina, which owes not a 
dime in the world not covered by cash on 
hand or self-liquidating bonds. 

The low tncome of the Southern States 
handicapped them in the past in supporting 
their schools to the extent that other States 
have. The picture, however, is rapidly 
changing. In 1940 the 16 richest States had 
46 percent more income than the 16 poorest 
States. In 1947 those 16 richest States had 
only 14 percent more income than the 16 
poorest. All indications are that this differ- 
ential between the South and other States 
will continue to be cut down. 

Our greatest hope for additional support 
for our schools is South Carolina’s amazing 
economic development during the last few 
years. Our State today is in an era of eco- 
nomic growth such as we have never known 
before. Our per capita income is rising 
steadily. Our industrial potential is expand- 
ing faster than that of any State in th 
Nation. Our agricultural might is growing, 
and most recently in the livestock field. 

As a result of this economic develop- 
ment, our ability to pay for education is 
steadily increasing. The day is not too dis- 
tant when our growing wealth will permit 
a vastly improved public-school program. 
We are already doing a far better job than 
we did a few years back. Our expenditures 
for public schools have more than tripled 
in the past 3 years. A survey by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments shows that South 
Carolina was the second highest State in 
the Nation in the percentage by which we 
increased our expenditures for education in 
1948, as compared with 1938. Our increase 
was 41 percent higher than the national 
average. 

We are already improving our school pro- 
gram, and the control of that program should 
be retained in our communities 
State, where our taxes can be mé 
their maximum returns. Will we 
sending our educational dollars to 
ton, to be put through the Federa 
ing machine? 

We have more to gain by encouraging the 






sense of local pride and responsibility which 
makes better schools, and by emphasizing : 
higher values of moral purpose, character, 





and responsible citizenship which our de- 
mocracy needs. 

I want to repeat to you what I told the 
general assembly this year: 

“Let us resolve to provide whatever is 
necessary to educate our children through 
the marshaling of our State resources be- 
hind our public-school system, and keep that 
system free from Federal regimentation and 
the intermeddling of Federal bureaucrats.” 

Schools that are close to the people will 
guarantee that our Government will remain 
close to the people. We cannot afford to 
take any step which will lessen the citizen's 
responsibility for the education of his chil- 
dren, or which will undermine the position 
of our schools as strongholds of self-govern- 
ment and guardians of our freedom. 

Remembering that our children will be 
what they are taught to be, let us put our 
own shoulders to the wheel, with the deter- 
mination that our schools can be, and will 
be, greater instruments of service to our 
people. Let us rededicate ourselves to the 
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well-being of our schools, and go forward 
together in self-respect and self-reliance, 
with new confidence in our own ability to 
manage our own affairs. 


The Port of Baltimore and the Ship 
Subsidy Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, some 
of the many and complex problems in- 
cidental to the present deplorable con- 
dition of the United States Merchant 
Marine as they affect employment and 
general economic conditions in the great 
port areas of our country are presented 
forcibly in an editorial appearing in this 
morning’s Baltimore Sun, entitled “The 
Port of Baltimore and the Shiv-Subsidy 
Bill.” 

The editorial serves, among other 
things, to remind us that the problem of 
rehabilitating the American Merchant 
Marine is one that affects not only this 
one segment of American industry but a 
great many related phases of our Na- 
tion’s economy. In view of the import- 
ance of the problem discussed I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


las ° 
as follows: 


THE PorT OF BALTIMORE AND THE SHIP- 
Supsipy BILL 
ill to give increased Federal aid to 
t maritime interests is being 
the long and careful consideration 
x by the importance of the prob- 
olved. Our own Senator O’Conor, a 
r of the measure and a member of 
ymmittee on maritime matters, is 
1 active part in that task. That is 
Maryland has a bigger stake 
ill than most of the other States 
pbuilding, ship repairing and 
e commerce play such a big and 
in our economic picture. 
ill before Congress would liberalize 
lan under which the Nation subsidizes 
ritime fleet. It would extend that 
bring within its provisions ship oper- 
t now covered by subsidies. It 
e the tax burden on private in- 
in water-borne commerce. And it 
iccording to its backers, assure this 
mn adequate mechant fleet in time 
ency. 

are differences of opinion about the 
the bill and about the kind of 
it would provide. Those differences are 
x aired before the subcommittee on mari- 
tters. The compromise stage (if 
to be one) has not as yet been 
There is no need for present pur- 
) discuss the merits and demerits of 
l easure. But two pertinent items in the 
news columns of the Sun yesterday illus- 
trate the nature of the problems at which 
the bill is directed. And each of those items 
had to do with our own port of Baltimore, 
In the financial pages it was reported that 
’ 1 business of the Maryland Drydock 
i9 was $14,800,000 as compared with 


$33,400,000 for the previous year, That more 
than $18,000,000 drop brought a correspond- 
ing contraction in employment figures at 
the company’s shipyard. And the worst of 
it is that a further fall off in business is 
expected for 1950. 

In the regular news columns it was reported 
that two big ore carriers which will start 
operating next year between Liberia and 
Baltimore will fly the Liberian, not the 
American flag. The two ships were to have 
been built at Sparrows Point. But the con- 
tract went to Glasgow, Scotland, to save 
50 percent in construction costs. That was a 
single specific loss to the port, however wel- 
come the contracts were to the British. Now 
there will be the continuing loss resulting 
from the sailing of the ships under the 
Liberian flag. 

To cite those two cases is not to urge in- 
creased Federal aid for the country’s private 
maritime interests. They are presented 
merely to show the complexity of the mari- 
time problems under consideration in Wash- 
ington and the great and direct interest 
Baitimore has in a sound solution for those 
problems, 


The Farmer Pays for His Own Price 
Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment, under date of March 28, 1950, 
addressed by Mr. O. F. Bledsoe, of Green- 
wood, Miss., president, Staple Cotton 
Cooperative Association to the members 
of the association, on the subject the 
Farmer Pays for His Own Price Support. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Tue FARMER Pays For His OWN PRICE 

SUPPORT 
To Our Members: 

Within our artificial price structure, Con- 
gress found it necessary to support agricul- 
tural prices so the farmer could live and at 
the same time pay for his own price sup- 
ports and Government support. Based on 
agricultural income, the best tax accountants 
in agricultural areas estimate the income 
taxes paid by the farmers were $2,247,000,000 
for the year 1947, $2,124,000,000 for the year 
1948, and $1,833,000,000 for the year 1949, 
which totals $6,204,000,000 for the last 3 
years, while the Government accumulated 
$4,000,000,000 worth of surplus agricultural 
products. 

According to the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the per person farm 
income and the per person nonfarm income 
was as follows} 


Farm income: 


This disparity of per person farm income 
of about one-half with price supports gives 
the reason for the migration from the farms, 
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The rural population, which is the lowest in 
the history of this Nation, is now less than 
20 percent of our national population, while 
the Government entered the socialistic plan 
of building the former agricultural workers 
homes in the cities, which are already the 
hotbed of socialism, especially support by the 
Government. This movement from the eco- 
nomically sound farm group has given social- 
ism its greatest boost. The politicians look- 
ing for the big city vote will finish the job 
with such ideas as the Brannan plan. 

Of course, Congress is human and makes 
mistakes in trying to adjust prices within 
this artificial price structure, but the biggest 
mistake was to subsidize industry with the 
tariff wall, which produced this artificial price 
structure and prevented the export of our 
surplus agricultural products. The farm 
group with the smallest income put the 
money in the Federal Treasury to pay for 
these errors, as well as price supports. The 
air-conditioned city newspapers and radio 
commentators are playing up these mistakes 
by telling the public only part of the truth, 
as their source of revenue comes from adver- 


-tising subsidized industrial products. 


The putting into operation of the natural 
price-fixing laws of supply and demand with 
our natural allies who need our surplus agri- 
cultural products would remove from Con- 
gress this great price-fixing responsibility. 
It would help to eliminate the bad feeling 
between the urban and farm group. It 
would also turn this Government away from 
artificial devices that promote socialism and 
governmental regimentation. The farm 
problem is not on the farm but in Wash- 
ington, directly behind the tariff wall with- 
out a gateway—an economic crime. 

If our agricultural problem is not solved 
on a sound, economic, free-enterprise basis, 
then good-by to the other sections of our 
economy that operate under a free-enterprise 
system. The Brannan plan should be ample 
warning. 

O. F. BLEDSOE, 
President, Staple Cotton Cooperative 
Association, 
MARCH 28, 1950. 


Why Oklahoma Should Reelect Senator 
Thomas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a statement by Oscar V. Rose, 
superintendent of schools, Midwest City, 
Okla, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


WuHyY OKLAHOMA SHOULD REELECT ELMER 
THOMAS TO THE UNITED States SENATE 


(Statement by Oscar V. Rose, superintendent 
of schools, Midwest City, Okla.) 

The strength of either a Senator or a Con- 
gressman in the United States Congress is 
quite largely determined by the seniority he 
has gained through the length of his term 
of service. This is largely true because com- 
mittee assignments, as well as the positions 
held on the committees, are wholly deter- 
mined by seniority. At the present time, 
only two of the 96 United States Senators 
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have a longer tenure of service in that body 
than Senator ELmMer THomas of Oklahoma, 

The legislative processes of the United 
States Congress are achieved primarily 
through committee study and action. Upon 
introduction of legislation by a Member in 
either House, it is immediately assigned to 
the appropriate committee. If it is to pass 
beyond that stage, it must receive a favorable 
re port of the committee to which it is as- 
signed. A large majority of the bills intro- 
duced never receive such consideration and 
therefore are never presented to the floor of 
either House for action. Whether they re- 
ceive committee consideration and study is 
largely dependent on the chairman of the 
committee. Of course, the various members 
of a committee may influence the chairman 
in the same manner as any other human en- 
deavor is influenced. However, the influence 
of committee members, to a great extent, is 
determined by their tenure on the commit- 
tee represented by the position they hold be- 
low the chairman, Thus the committee as- 
signments and positions held on the com- 
mittees are of tremendous importance in 
determining the effectiveness of a Member 
of either House in representing his con- 
stituents. 

Senator ELMER THOMAs is not only the 
third senior Member of the United States 
fenate but is chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee. He is also the second ranking 
member on the Appropriations Committee 
and chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for Military Affairs. Both of 
these committee assignments are among the 
choice positions in the United States Sen- 
ate. Since cll States have agricultural in- 
terests, Senator THOMAS, as chairman of that 
committee, has an excellent opportunity to 
cooperate with Senators from all States in 
working out their respective agricultural 
problems. This places the other Senators in 
an excellent position to reciprocate his co- 
operation in fields over which they hold con- 
trol but in which Oklahoma is particularly 
interested. Certainly in this position the 
Oklahoma farmer has an advocate which it 
cannot afford to lose. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee for Military Appropriations, 
Senator THomas has charge of the largest 
money bill in the Congress, the bill for de- 
veloping and maintaining our military es- 
tablishments. Certainly Oklahoma is inter- 
ested in the continuance of its four largest 
military establishments; namely, Oklahoma 
City Air Technical Service Command, Okla- 
homa City, Fort Sill, Lawton; Vance Air Force 
Base, Enid, and McAlester Naval Depot, Mc- 
Alester, Okla. It would seem logical that 
these installations will receive more consid- 
eration from an Oklahoma Senator than one 
n any other State. As the second rank- 

; member on the Appropriations Commit- 

and a member of the Subcommittees 
handling Indian appropriations, flood con- 
trol, and power development, he is in an 
excellent position to contribute to the in- 
terests of Oklahoma. 

A Senator is not elected to the important 
ition Senator THomas now holds and 

lich is detailed above. A Senator gains 
this enviable position only through a num- 

r of reelections by the voters of a State 
which enables him to gain the seniority nec- 
sary for such advancement. The voters of 

lahoma elected EtmMer THOoMmas to the 
ited States Senate in 1926 and reelected 

m in 1932, 1938, and 1944. Because of this 
peated confidence and support, he now 

lds a position which cannot be transferred 

any other candidate, but will be lost to 
ie citizens of Oklahoma should ELMER 
l'HOMAS not be returned to the Senate. 

In the committee organization of the 
"nited States Congress each Congressman 
* given one committee assignment, and each 

r is allowed two committee assign- 
They advance toward the top of the 
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committee as vacancies occur above their 
present position. The present relative po- 
sitions of the congressional representation 
of Oklahoma compared to 10 other Southern 
States on the committees of the United 
States Congress is shown below. 


Committee assignments 




















On upper b = 
Stat Total for half of oe 7 
State State ittee second ot 
State committee | third place 
(percent) (percent) 
Oklahoma !_........ 12 | 4 or 33__...| 2or 17, 
Oklahoma ?.......- 12 | lor8__....| Oor 0. 
| aS ae ie 25 | 18 or 72_...| 7 or 28. 
Cet 14 | 14o0r 100_..| 9 or 64. 
DEBI ncmnniene 11 | 10 or 91_...| 3 or 27. 
Louisiana.......... 12 | 6 or 50___._| 5or 42. 
Mississippi 11 | l0 or 91__..| 5 or 45, 
RIOD oni ceneiees 13 | 7 or | oe Lor 8. 
South Carolina... 10 | 8 or 80_....| 5or 50. 
North Carolina__..- 16 | 140r 87....| 7 or 44, 
Tennessee .........- 14 9 or 64.....] 4.0r 29, 
Virginia’. .......... 13 | 8 or 62_....| 6 or 46. 
ei cmscmpins 139 | 104 or 75..| 52 or 38. 
| 





1 At the present time 4 of the 12 committee assign- 
ments for Oklahoma representatives in the United 
States Congress are in the upper one-half of the various 
committees. Two of these are held by Senator Elmer 
Thomas, One, fourth place on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee is held by the Fifth District Congress- 
man. One, sixth place on the Public Lands Committee 
is held by the Sixth District Congressman. 

2 Since both of the first, second, and third committee 
assignments are held by Senator Elmer Thomas and 
one of the other two assignments in the upper one-half 
of committees is held by the Fifth District Congress- 
man who is not seeking reelection, Oklahoma will have 
no representative on the upper one-half of committees 
in the United States Congress should Senator Elmer 
Thomas not be reelected 

3 In the 10 Southern States entitled to 139 committee 
assignments, we find 104, or 75 percent of them, to be in 
the upper one-half of the various committees; 52 of these 
139 committee assignments, or 38 percent, are either as 
chairman, second or third place assignments. 

These facts show conclusively that Okla- 
homa is, in comparison, already at a disad- 
vantage insofar as committee assignments 
are concerned. Certainly, it would not be 
advisable for the voters to place the further 
disadvantage on its congressional delegation, 
through eliminating its most powerful Sen- 
ate committee assignments at the present 
time. 





How About the Excise Cut? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 7, 1950, issue of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram relative to 
wartime excise taxes: 

How ABOUT THE EXCISE CuT? 

Little is being said these days about the 
reduction or the total elimination of the 
troublesome wartime excise taxes. Former 
Speaker MarRTIN, in a speech deploring cur- 
rent unemployment, which he said was 
caused by the “economic quackery” and “ir- 
responsible political philosophy” of the New 
Deal and Fair Deal administrations, declared 
the removal of the wartime taxes would help 
to “reverse the tide,” especially here in New 
England where so many of the products taxed 
are made, and where incentive is needed for 
capital investment. 

Even Mr. Truman, in hjs last reecommenda- 
tions on taxation advocated substantial re- 
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duction of these burdens. These are the 
taxes on a sizable list of commodities and 
services, including the things we buy in the 
drug stores for the nursery, household uses, 
the sick room, and ordinary toilet uses; long 
distance telephone calls and telegraph tolls; 
transportation of both passengers and 
freight, and so on. Practically everyone is 
familiar with the tax that has been so ob- 
jectionable since the war ended. 

The President’s views on elimination of 
these taxes carried a proviso, however. He 
said that any loss of revenue must be off- 
set by new taxes, and asserted he would not 
approve any bill which did not accomplish 
this. 

Naturally, Mr. Truman is entitled to his 
own views, and because of his position, they 
may prevail. But the fact is that all manu- 
facturers, retailers, and the people in general 
are against them. Most people agree that 
they present a definite barrier to trade and 
employment. They apply not to luxuries, 
but to necessities. 

There is only one sound way to make up 
for any loss of revenue the elimination of 
these taxes might cause. That is by cutting 
even further the cost of Government. The 
present temper of Congress seems to be in 
favor of eliminating the wartime taxes, and 
against any tax increase of any kind. It 
would be a blessing to all Americans if that 
temper would flare into action. Congress by 
cutting these taxes has an opportunity to 
contribute to our economic stability—and 
incidentally, gather in a lot of votes in the 
fall. 








The Facts on Minnesota Farm Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
April 17, I addressed the Senate regard- 
ing the State PMA conference held at 
St. Paul, Minn., April 3 and 4. In con- 
nection with the subject, I ask uani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
an editorial which appeared in the April 
11 issue of the Park Region Echo, which 
is published at Alexandria, Minn. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PMA Facts DISTORTED BY STAR 

Two scathing editorials against the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration’s 2-day 
conference in St. Paul last week appeared 
Thursday and Friday in the Minneapolis 
Star. One was headed, “Political propaganda 
for captive audience,” and the other, “PMA: 
aid to farmers or political weapon.” We 
claim that the editorials were deliberate dis- 
tortions of the truth and the rantings of an 
editorial writer who had an ax to grind. 

What was possibly the most provoking to 
the Star editorial writer or reporter must 
have been the praise some of the PMA speak- 
ers gave Alfred Stedman, agricultural editor 
for the St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch. 
Mr. Stedman had aided the farm program for 
many years and later he had been of much 
help to the Federal set-up in giving advice at 
times when called upon to do so. The De- 
partment is still availing itself of Mr. Sted- 
man’s knowledge and he spends many off- 
hours along this line. It is natural that the 
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Stor 


editorial department should become 
irate over the entire affair. 

To state that the 2-day sessions were de- 
voted entirely to political propaganda is a 
leliberate falsehood. To hint that the com- 
nitteemen were paid $8 per day for attending 
a political rally is another falsification of the 

It is also an attempt to smear the 

er of the 4,000 committeemen of 

-y accept money for something 

y are not entitled. The com- 

fonday attended meetings of 

ning to the 1950 farm pro- 

e talks on PMA matters 

t and much needed in order to 

rm program this year. Like- 

day program was important in 

ral bout the only part of 

at could be called political was Senator 

PHREY’S talk which was more or less an 
section of the program. 

; important that Secretary Charles F, 

un come to the St. Paul conference to 

in his much-discussed farm proposal. 

That his talk, modest in the extreme, can 

be distorted to be political propaganda is far 

from the truth. Mr. Brannan was not pre- 

sumptive in the least and he did not take 

advantage of the occasion to lambast the 

sition, as the Star editorial writer has 


espects and : 


For the Star to state that the Brannan plan 
would make farm-income guaranties high or 
he support unusually high indicates the 
tar editorial writer either does not know the 
letails of the plan or else intends to fool its 
eaders. The support price is to be set by a 

ard and if the market price of the products 

I 1 the cost will be nil. 

Friday’s editorial cites the article from the 

Country Gentleman magazine in connection 

I PMA administration in DeKalb 

It sought to convey the idea 

t] farmers there were paying excCes- 

‘ ly for the PMA administrative work, 590 

I -days of work needed to complete the 

work. The Star stated: “That county had 

178 part- and full-time Federal employees to 

provide services to the farmers. Minnesota 
is comparable.” 

the Star editorial writer had taken Mr. 

I interpretation of this very case 

the statement would have been different. 

The 590 man-days included the time spent 

by two Office girls of the PMA and if this time 

s taken out, there would not be many man- 
days for the 178 county committeemen. That 
this is an extensive set-up in the counties 
in Minnesota is a prevarication of the truth. 
Any farm plan that is as effective would cost 
equally as much. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Stedman’s deserved 
p! » is going to bring more subscribers to 
t Paul dailies, but it can also be taken 
f d that the outbursts of the Star 
‘ x to deflect more subscribers in addi- 
tion to the process of adjustments. 

Because the Star failed to mention, at 
least in the edition reaching the Alexandria 
area, the tribute given Mr. Stedman by Frank 
Wolley, deputy administrator, we want to 
insert the words of acknowledgment: 

“We found a fund of well-documented his- 
torical information in the AAA (Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration) annual re- 
ports, which were prepared, as some of you 
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standing citizen of this city, Alfred D. Sted- 
man, now with the Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press. 

“More than once Mr. Stedman has been 
called away from his writing duties to serve 
his country in important posts. As triple 
A's first director of information, Mr. Sted- 
man helped build a solid foundation for the 
farm action programs which today enable 
farmers to work together in striving toward 
a sound agriculture and Nation. He may find 
some satisfaction in knowing that farm agen- 
eies continue to draw on his sound advice, 
n word.” 
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Rendition in Richmond, Va., of Dixie by 
Toscanini 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on April 
19 the great maestro, Toscanini, in con- 
ducting the NBC symphony orchestra, 
suddenly waved his orchestra into a 
renditicn of Dixie, which created a tre- 
mendous response from the audience. 

The reason for the excitement was 
that Toscanini’s classic symphonies are 
away up in the higher stratosphere of 
music, but his grandson, it is reported, 
who is a student at Yale, had educated 
the maestro into the subtleties of Dixie, 
and Toscanini had really done a research 
job on the score of the music. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch describing the 
occasion, which was printed in many 
newspapers. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RICHMOND, VA., April 19.—Toscanini played 
Dixie. 

That’s right—Toscanini. That’s right— 
Dixie. You might call it the national an- 
them of the South. 

It happened tonight in the Mosque Audi- 
torium here as the 83-year-old maestro, ap- 
pearing with the NBC Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted his second concert of a cross- 
country tour of 20 cities. 

As the master unbent long enough for the 
unprecedented encore, rebel yells echoed to 
the rafters of the auditorium, jammed by a 
crowd of 5,000 which paid prices starting 
at $6. 

Prior to the climactic encore the program 
was staid enough. 

The finale furnished the excitement, and 
the surprise. 

The audience, stunned momentarily, rose 
With one accord. Yells, howls of surprise, 
and rousing cheers crashed through the 
music. 

And the maestro—who had kept a digni- 
fied austerity all night—grinned back at the 
sea of faces before him as he took bow after 
bow. 

The surprise rendition of Dixie is credited 
to Toscanini’s 20-year-old grandson, Walfredo 
Toscanini, a Yale University student. He'd 
been after the maestro for some time to 
interest himself in the South. 

ut grandfather hadn't ever played Dixie— 
hadn't even heard of it, in fact, until 10 
days ago. 

He halfway decided he’d play the tune 
somewhere during his current tour, which 
will take him into the deep South, 

Toscanini arrived here Tuesday. He went 
to Williamsburg, visited some of Richmond’s 
monuments—and made up his mind to play 
Dixie in the capital of the Confederacy. 

There were frantic rehearsals today. He 
heard one arrangement, didn’t like it, sent 
out for others. 

Finally, he settled on the authenticity of 
Dr. Frank Black’s music sheets—and he 
played Dixie as old Dan Emmett wrote it 
but as it had never been played before. 

Now he plans to repeat the playing of 
Dixie in Atlanta and New Orleans. And, 
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said an orchestra spokesman tonight: “The 
maestro is more interested in the life of Dan 
Emmett than in Tschaikovsky.” 


Taking Credit for Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Taking Credit for Prosperity”, 
written by Dan Kidney, and published 
in the Indianapolis Times of Sunday, 
April 16, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dear Boss 
(By Dan Kidney) 
TAKING CREDIT FOR PROSPERITY—PRESIDENT 

TRUMAN MAY BE CHALLENGED ON STATE- 

MENT 


WasHINGTON, April 15.—Dear Boss: Pres- 
ident Truman proposing to take all the credit 
for prosperity can well be challenged by both 
the Republican Eightieth and Democrat 
Eighty-first Congresses. 

Leaders of the Federal Government’s leg- 
islative branch can just as well say that they 
brought about prosperity by refusing to en- 
act the Truman program, For that is exactly 
what happened. 

fhe President told his first press confer- 
ence at the White House since he returned 
from Florida that things are in fine shape 
after his first 5 years as Chief Executive and 
that he intends to take credit for it. 

If the Federal Government had a great 
deal to do with prosperity though, it cer- 
tainly wasn’t brought about by enacting 
Truman's Fair Deal promises into law. The 
GOP Congress did exactly the opposite. 

So the President stumped the country cry- 
ing that the Eightieth Congress was do- 
nothing. The people reelected him and gave 
him comfortable Democratic majorities in 
both the House and Senate. 

But the Eighty-first Congress has turned 
out to be a super-do-nothing so far as the 
President’s program is concerned. And he 
plans to take the stump again this year, al- 
thought he isn’t up for reelection until 1952. 


LITTLE OF PROGRAM PASSED 


Thus the President taking credit for good 
times now is about like the man who said 
he saved a fellow’s life—shot at him and 
missed him. 

Oleomargarine tax repeal, which hasn't 
even gone into effect yet, and a middle-in- 
come housing bill, with the co-ops cut out, 
are as close to the Fair Deal program as this 
Congress has come so far. Nor do they have 
any intention of doing more of what Presi- 
dent Truman wants domestically before ad- 
journing to go home and run for reelection. 

Only in foreign relations has the Truman 
administration won congressional support 
and that was done on a bipartisan or “un- 
partisan” basis as Senator ArtHuR H. VaNn- 
DENBERG (Republican, Michigan), who prob- 
ably deserves more credit in that field than 
the President, calls it. 

So it may be well to review what President 
Truman didn’t get done. It is all spelled out 
clearly in a simply written pamphlet distrib- 
uted by the Democratic National Committee 
and entitled “Democratic Platform 1948 ’ 
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The subtitle is “A Program of Progressive 
Liberalism.” 
“PROGRESSIVE” PROGRAM 


It starts out by bragging about all the New 
Deal accomplishments under the late F. D. R. 
No mention is made about that “progressive” 
program not having been expanded a bit 
since 1938, a fact which still holds true. 

On the domestic front the program prom- 
ises curbs on inflation which President Tru- 
man asked of the Republican Eightieth Con- 
cress and didn’t get. These he hasn’t asked 
for lately. 

Then there is this gem: 

“We pledge the continued maintenance of 
those sound fiscal policies which under Dem- 
ocratic leadership have brought about a bal- 
anced budget and reduction of the debt by 
$28,000,000,000 since the close of the war.” 

Instead the President has asked each ses- 
sion of the Democratic Congress for deficit 
financing of an unbalanced budget, and that 
is one thing that he did get. 

Repeal of the Taft-Hartley law was a 
Presidential promise which put all organized 
labor on the Truman bandwagon. The law 
still stands without even an amendment. 

Upping the minimum wage to 75 cents was 
passed, but that too was bipartisan. 


ONLY PROMISSORY NOTE 


An expanded and increased social-security 
program still remains a promissory note and 
compulsory health insurance a thing that 
kept Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. 
(Jack) Ewing out of the Cabinet. 

Federal aid for education is in the House 
ice box. It has been promised by the Demo- 
crats for years, but is as far from delivery 
as their civil-rights pledges on antilynching, 
poll-tax repeal, and FEPC. 

That the Democrats have done all right for 
themselves during these years of large prom- 
ises and no deliveries cannot be doubted. All 
you need to do is count the new millionaires 
in their midst, or those on the way to making 
a million based on their Democratic connec- 
tions. 

Maybe that is what President Truman 
means when he says he is so successful. If 
so, his attitude might be fittingly described 
by these lines from Oscar Wilde’s play, “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan”: 

“He thinks like a Tory and talks like a radi- 
cal, and that’s so important nowadays.” 





Carroll Binder Reports From Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 21 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present and ask to have printed in the 
LECORD two additional reports written by 
Mr. Carroll Binder, editorial editor of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, relating to 
conditions in Europe. Five of the re- 
ports in the series have heretofore ap- 
peared in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WEst Europe Rep Spots LIMITED TO THREE— 
COMMUNIsTs COULD THREATEN FRANCE, 
ITraLy, West GERMANY 

(By Carroll Binder) 


PaRIs, FRANCE.—Today Communists appear 
to be in a position to cause serious trouble 
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in only three countries of western Europe— 
Italy, France, and western Germany. 

In the United Kingdom, Scandinavia, and 
the low countries they do not have sufficient 
political or trade-union strength to seriously 
interfere with the play of free political and 
economic forces or military defense. 

Even in Italy, where they polled 30.7 per- 
cent of the vote in April 1948 and are the 
largest Communist Party outside Russia; 
France, where they polled 28.2 percent of 
the vote in November 1946; and in western 
Germany, where they got the fourth largest 
vote cast for any party (1,360,443 votes) in 
August 1949, the Communists appear to be 
less influential than they were. 


ECA GETS BLAME 


The Marshall plan is entitled to a con- 
siderable share of the credit for this set-back 
to Communist hopes. So, American aid to 
Europe is blamed by Communists for every- 
thing that is disagreeable from the flu to 
unemployment. 

Wage earners in the cities are told that 
the Marshall plan is responsible for high 
prices of foodstuffs. Peasants are told that 
it is responsible for the low prices they 
obtain for foodstuffs. 

At the moment Communists in France are 
making fewer overt attacks on the Marshall 
plan. 

They seem to fear that their attacks may 
have the undesired effect of acquainting 
Frenchmen previously unaware of American 
aid with what the United States has done 
for their country. 

But Marshall plan officials occasionally 
are subjected to hostile demonstrations. 
“France for the French, America for the 
Americans,” a Communist railwayman mut- 
tered to a Marshall plan official getting off 
the train to dedicate a hydroelectric project 
built with American aid. 


SABOTAGE CHARGED 


When the Communists heard that a group 
of American editors to which I belonged 
was to visit the Renault Automobile Works 
in Paris they got out leaflets urging hostile 
demonstrations to show French defiance of 
American imperialists. The Communists got 
set for a demonstration Saturday but our 
visit was not until Monday. No hostility was 
shown us and the workers generally were in- 
different to our presence. 

But anti-Communist French trade-union- 
ists who have spoken well of Marshall-plan 
aid report having had their tools mislaid and 
their machines sabotaged with a view to 
causing accidents. 

The Communists brand French, Italian, or 
German political parties which recognize the 
role played by Marshall aid in their coun- 
tries’ recovery as agents of Wall Street, loot- 
ers of strategic materials for the American 
octopus, colonizers of Europe for decaying 
American capitalism. Russia is glorified as 
the paradise of the workers and the libera- 
tor of France by the Communists. 


TROUBLE EXPECTED 


The Communists believe that their finest 
hour will come in western Europe after 
Marshall-plan aid ends in 1952. 

They expect that discontinuance of dol- 
lar assistance will create the kind of eco- 
nomic dislocations which they seemed to be 
about to exploit so successfully when Ameri- 
can aid took the revolution right out of their 
grasp in Italy and France. 

The present diminution of the Commu- 
nist threat to western Europe thus cannot 
safely be assumed to be permanent. The 
Soviet leadership still believes that the 
world will not be safe for sovietism until 
capitalistic and socialistic democracies have 
been supplanted by Soviet regimes. 

It is prepared to take whatever time may 
be necessary to bring .about such a con- 
summation. It believes it can outwait, out- 
smart, and outdo the democracies. 
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Mayor Ernest Reuter, of Berlin, who is in 
the farther outpost of European democracy; 
German Socialist leader, Kurt Schumacher; 
British Minister of State, Hector McNeill; 
Anthony Eden, and Italian Foreign Min- 
ister Carlo Sforza all discount the possibility 
of early armed hostilities. American officials 
and newspaper correspondents with whom 
I have talked take the same view of Soviet 
tactics. 

DEFEATISM PUSHED 


But almost everyone with whom I talked 
also assumes that the democracies cannct 
afford to neglect either their military or 
their social defenses. The best way of avoid- 
ing a military show-down is generally as- 
sumed to be to have sufficient military 
strength at the disposition of the democ- 
racies to discourage Soviet attempts to take 
by force what they cannot take by wile. 

There remain defeatists who object to their 
countries taking steps to resist possible 
Soviet military attack on the ground that 
western Europe would be overrun before 
Atlantic Pact countries could put up effec- 
tive resistance. 

The Communists assiduously cultivate this 
mood among western Europeans. 

Pravda gave the cue to its disciples on 
December 26 when it said: “The United 
States is now turning Marshallized countries 
into military bases with local people as 
cannon fodder. The purpose of the mili- 
tary-aid program is complete submission of 
Marshallized countries.” 

So Communist fire tends to be concen- 
trated more on MAP than on the Marshall 
plan at this time. At Soviet direction, Come 
munist-dominated trade-unions have re- 
fused to handle cargoes for Indochina and: 
are organizing demonstrations against the 
delivery of American military assistance to 
France and other Atlantic Pact countries. 


TROOPS USED 


Assuming that the Indochina cargo stop- 
pages are rehearsals for more audacious 
demonstrations against arms shipment to the 
democracies, French Defense Minister Rene 
Pleven has used troops to load goods for 
Indochina and threatened to cope with anti- 
MAP strikes in the same way. He also is 
taking measures to replace workers who go 
out on such Soviet-inspired strikes. 

These strikes reveal Soviet fears that 
France may become a formidable factor in 
the defense of western Europe if not 
thwarted by Moscow's disciples. Pleven is 
proceeding with plans for using American 
equipment to mechanize a number of elite 
divisions which would constitute the back- 
bone of ground resistance to any military 
attack Russia might make. 

American military men who have studied 
the problem say that in 5 years France and - 
the other western European countries can 
develop ground forces capable of success- 
fully resisting a Soviet attack in coopera- 
tion with our air and naval forces and the 
air and naval strength of Great Britain. “ 

Their plans envisage close coordination 
of ground and air forces and use of atomic 
bombs for tactical as well as _ strategic 
purposes. 

By being ready to use such defenses it is 
hoped they may never have to be used. 
Without such defenses and if rising tides 
of communism succeed in creating a de- 
featist mood in western Europe, there are 
likely to be Soviet coups a la Czechoslovakia 
every other week end until Russia has taken 
over the Continent. 





UNITED STATES Arp Gives Europe LIFT, BINDER 
FINDS—SPIRIT OF PEOPLE RISES aS JOBS AND 
Foop BECOME AVAILABLE 

(By Carroll Binder) 
PARIS, FRANCE.—One has to know how crit- 

ical conditions were in western Europe 3 

years ago to appreciate fully how much has 
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been accomplished with $8,0 
of Marshall plan aid. 
Western Europe’s 


00,000,000 worth 


remarkable recovery 
should not be lost sight of because of dis- 
appointment at its failure to integrate eco- 
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GAIN FOR UNITED STATES CITED 
is the stuff of which much can be made 
- the free way of life if given time and the 
right direction. As the nation with the 
greatest stake in peace with freedom, jus- 
rity, and prosperity, we may feel 
that our investment here has not been in 
vain, 

We must not forfeit what we have invested 
d gained because all of our expectations 

have not been met 
When one visits land-reclamation projects 
rpopulated, land-hungry Italy or fields 
factories in Fri ince and Britain one sees 
gible evidence of benefits due to American 


tice, sec 
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iate and efficient as anything to be 
in Detroit, Mich. It is American 
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r aid, 
rican assembly-line methods have 
introduced into this establishment, 
almost put out of business by 
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Allied bombardment because it produced war 
materials for the Axis. 

The destruction of obsolete equipment in 
wartime made it easier to modernize this in- 
dustry. Thus it is producing twice as many 
cars as it produced prewar with the same 
number of employees. 

Legislation which compels it to employ 
many more workers than are required so as 
to help absorb Italy’s labor surplus does not 
give the great Fiat motor works the same 
incentive to introduce American production 
techniques. 

But Fiat is putting modern American ma- 
chines bought with Marshall plan dollars to 
good use. Four hundred cars are being 
turned out daily and a new model is about 
to be marketed to help Italy’s economy. 

(Fiat, Renault, and other firms, as well as 
farmers who get tractors, pay full value in 
lire, francs, or pounds for American machin- 
ery. The proceeds go into special “counter- 
part funds” which can only be expended by 
the governments for purposes approved by 
the United States. Marshall aid is necessary 
because the governments lacked dollars with 
which to pay for essential productive equip- 
ment. But individual beneficiaries do not 
receive “gifts” from the American taxpayers. 
Only the nation as a whole benefits from such 
aid in the sense that it does not pay for much 
of the dollar aid with dollar equivalent.) 

Renault ial Fiat, which are only two of a 
wide variety of productive enterprises aided 
by Marshall plan funds, also use their own 
considerable resources to increase their pro- 
ductive capacity. They have helped them- 
selves to a far larger extent than they have 
been helped by American aid. 

The margin given by the United States 
helps provide employment, goods, and earn- 
ing capacity, which in turn stren, gthen the 
economic and social structure of western 
Eu ype. 

We try to see that the lire, franc, and other 
local currency equivalents of our dollar aid— 
the counterpart funds—are used in ways that 
will permanently benefit the countries we 
are helping 

In some countries part of these funds go 
for retirement of internal short-term debt 
because that serves to reduce inflation and 
thus furthers social stability. 

More visible to the observer are such proj- 
ects as the reclamation of great tracts of 
land in Italy which have been unproductive 
for centuries because of their swampy 
character. 

I have seen two and three crops a year 
being harvested from land which was use- 
less when I lived in Italy 20 years ago. 

By getting rid of malaria and putting in 
pumps and drainage canals and farm-to- 
market roads it is being made possible for 
peasants to come down from their hilltop 
towns and live in the fields they cultivate. 

This saves hours of travel back and forth 
daily as well as increases th? amount of 
oe and labor available to impoverished 
Ital 

It | is estimated that extra employment can 
be provided for 500,000° Italians annually— 
nearly one-third of Italy’s chronic unem- 
ployéd—by these reclamation projects par- 
tially made possible by American counterpart 
aid. 

Sardinia, hitherto only sparsely settled be- 
cause of malaria and related problems, is 
expected to absorb from 300,000 to 400,000 
Italians from the mainland as a result of 
malaria elimination and land reclamation. 

By making American hybrid corn available 
to Italian farmers, the yield has been doubled 
in some parts of Italy and the average yield 
is up 30 percent. 

Readers of the stark tale of south Italian 
peasant hopelessness, “Christ Stopped at 
Eboli,” will be interested to know that ERP 
aid is bringing water and improved methods 
of cultivation to such long-neglected areas, 
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Index numbers show production in the 18 
participating countries to be well above pre- 
war levels. 

Industrial production is 15 to 20 percent 
greater than it was at the highest prewar 
level. 

Agricultural production is between 95 and 
100 percent of the prewar level. 

There are now no critical bottlenecks, no 
commodity shortages that can disrupt the 
industrial effort. Excluding Germany, the 
output on a man-year basis is 10 percent 
above the prewar level. 

For these encouraging figures American 
taxpayers can take considerable credit. So 
far so good. But our interest in Europe goes 
beyond its restoration to prewar levels of 
production. 

What we must continue to seek is the 
construction of a sound basis for the survival 
of western civilization. 

Since that is not yet assured, it is more im- 
portant to discuss what remains to be done 
than to report on what has been done. That 
will be the subject of remaining articles in 
this series. 


Reorganization of NLRB 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune of April 
19, 1950: 
PLAN No. 12 In TROUBLE 


President Truman’s bid to whittle away a 
portion of the Taft-Hartley Act in the guise 
of a Hoover Commission reform has run into 
a snag. The Senate Expenditures Commit- 
tee voted 9 to 4 against his proposal to 
abolish the Office of General Counsel to the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The action means Senator Tart’s resolu- 
tion of disapproval will reach the Senate floor 
with a favorable recommendation. If it 
wins the support of 49 Senators, Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 12 will be junked. 

Mr. Truman justifies plan No. 12 on the 
basis of a general recommendation by the 
Hoover Commission that administrative re- 
sponsibility ought to be vested in the chair- 
men of regulatory commissions. The change, 
he said in his message of transmittal, would 
restore unified authority and responsibility 
to the Board. 

Obviously, the President was either misin- 
formed about what the Commission actual! 
recommended or he is attempting a dubious 
maneuver for political purposes. For no- 
where in the Hoover reports is there any sug- 
gestion that the Office of NLRB General Coun- 
sel be abolished. In fact, none of the Com- 
mission’s final recommendations exclusively 
affect the Board. 

The Commission’s task force expressed 
concern about the General Counsel’s broad 
independent powers and felt that some 
changes might be desirable. It proposed 
that a council of labor under the chairman- 
ship of the Secretary of Labor be set up to 
coordinate Federal labor policy and to ad- 
vise the President. It would include the 
General Counsel and other officials concerned 
with labor problems. 

Examining the specific suggestion that the 
General Counsel’s functions be restored to 
the Board, the task force said: 
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“To this the objection is made that the 
prosecuting functions should be separate 
from the hearing of complaints. But * * * 
only in part are his duties genuinely prose- 
cution. It may be that the administrative 
and policy-making functions could be sub- 
ordinated more clearly to the Board’s con- 
trol while still maintaining an adequate 
separation of the truly prosecuting activi- 
ties. 

When Congress passed the Taft-Hartley 
law the Office of General Counsel was made 
independent of the Board in response to 
complaints that the Board had been acting 
as prosecutor, judge, and jury in labor 
matters. 

Perhaps Congress is ready to change its 
mind about the desirability of separating 
NLRB functions. Perhaps not. The prob- 
lem, however, is one that needs to be con- 
sidered in relation to over-all Federal policy 
in labor relations. It should not be dis- 
posed of separately or by indirection. 





I Am an American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual I Am an American Day program 
will be under the general chairmanship 
of Col. Waldron E. Leonard, and I feel 
sure that these ceremonies on May 21 
and 22 will be as impressive as the pre- 
vious ones that were organized by Colonel 
Leonard. The occasion of I Am an 
American Day has been set aside by res- 
olution of Congress and by a proclama- 
tion issued by the President of the United 
States. 

With our Capital City being referred 
to quite often as the capital of the world, 
I believe it very proper that we give spe- 
cial attention to this 2-day observance, 
not only as an inspiration to our new 
American citizens, but as a rededication 
of our energies and talents to the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I wish to include an article 
which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald, entitled “We're Proud of 
America”: 

WE'RE PROUD OF AMERICA 

These programs are a fitting prelude for 

the big 2-day observance of “I Am An Amer- 
ican Day,” scheduled May 21 and 22. 
On May 21 which is a Sunday, Washing- 
mnians will celebrate this day, set aside by 
Congress and the President as a time for 
reaffirming their citizenship, in their homes 
and churches, 

The following day an enormous program 
Will be held on the Capitol plaza. President 
Truman will make the principal address. 
Members of the House and Senate and officials 
of the various Government departments will 
participate in the program. 

And, we think it would be an excellent 
idea if the Government departments were 
let out early enough for all employees to 
attend the ceremonies planned for 4 p. m. 
Arrangements should also be made to see 
that as many school children as possible 
have an opportunity to attend. 

The children will really enjoy this show 
because the committee in charge has received 
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a promise that Hopalong Cassidy will be 
present. Hopalong, hero of one of the favor- 
ite comic strips appearing in the Times- 
Herald, is also the big rage among kids on 
television. 

The program will be climaxed with a rec- 
itation of the American creed. Music will 
be furnished by the service bands in this 
area. 

It will be a grand show and Col. Waldron 
Leonard, chairman of the committee in 
charge, is due for thanks from the commu- 
nity for working up the program. 

Let’s give him a great big hand and let’s 
see there is a turn-out at the Capitol big 
enough to show the rest of the Nation and 
the world that the people in Washington are 
proud to be Americans, 





Truth Must Prevail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
by our President, the Honorable Harry 
S. Truman, at a luncheon of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D. C., on Thursday, 
April 20. The President’s address car- 
ried a most timely message on using truth 
as the best weapon to fight the falsities of 
Communist propaganda. The President 
has directed the Secretary of State to 
plan a strengthened and more effective 
national effort to use the great power of 
truth in working for peace. His remarks 
are very much to the point and I am 
happy to place them in the Appendix to 
the Recorp so they may receive the atten- 
tion merited by their importance. 

The address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, I am happy to be here today with 
this group of editors. You and I have a 
great many important problems in common, 
and one of the most important of these is the 
responsibility we share in helping to make 
the foreign policy of the United States of 
America. That is why I am going to take 
this opportunity to discuss with you some 
aspects of that policy. 

No group of men in this country is of 
greater importance to our foreign policy than 
the group your society represents. 

In a democracy, foreign policy is based on 
the decisions of the people. 

One vital function of a free press is to 
present the facts on which the citizens of 
a democracy can base their decisions. You 
are a link between the American people and 
world affairs. If you inform the people well 
and completely, their decisions will be good. 
If you misinform them, their decisions will 
be bad; our country will suffer and the 
world will suffer. 

You cannot make up people’s minds for 
them. What you can do is to give them the 
facts they need to make up their own minds. 
That is a tremendous responsibility. 

Most of you are meeting that responsibil- 
ity well—but I am sorry to say a few are 
meeting it badly. Foreign policy is not a 

* matter for partisan presentation. The facts 
about Europe or Asia should not be twisted 
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to conform to one side or the other of a 
political dispute. Twisting the facts might 
change the course of an election at home, 
but it would certainly damage our country’s 
program abroad. 

In many other countries today, the papers 
print about foreign affairs only what their 
governments tell them to print. They 
can't add anything, or cut anything. In the 
democracies, the papers have a free hand. 
Only in a democracy is there such mutual 
trust and confidence among citizens that a 
private group is given such an all-important 
role in determining what the Nation as a 
whole shall do. There is too much non- 
sense about striped trousers in foreign 
affairs. Far more influence is exerted by 
the baggy pants of the managing editor. 

There has never been a time in our his- 
tory when there was so great a need for 
our citizens to be informed and to under- 
stand what is happening in the world. 

The cause of freedom is being challenged 
throughout the world today by the forces 
of imperialistic communism. .This is a 
struggle, above all else, for the minds of 
men. Propaganda is one of the most power- 
ful weapons the Communists have in this 
struggle. Deceit, distortion, and lies are sys- 
tematically used by them as a matter of 
deliberate policy. 

This propaganda can be overcome by 
truth—plain, simple, unvarnished truth— 
presented by newspapers, radio, and other 
sources that the people trust. If the people 
are not told the truth, or if they do not have 
confidence in the accuracy and fairness of 
the press, they have no defense against false- 
hoods. But if they are given the true facts, 
these falsehoods become laughable instead 
of dangerous. 

We can have confidence that the free press 
of the United States and most of the other 
free nations will keep us from being de- 
ceived by Communist propaganda. But in 
other parts of the world the struggle be- 
tween falsehood and truth is far more in- 
tense and dangerous. 

Communist propaganda is so false, so 
crude, so blatant, that we wonder how men 
can be swayed by it. We forget that most of 
the people to whom it is directed do not 
have free access to accurate information. We 
forget that they do not hear our broadcasts 
or read impartial newspapers. We forget 
that they do not have a chance to learn the 
truth by traveling abroad or by talking free- 
ly to travelers in their own countries. 

All too often the people who are subject 
to Communist propaganda do not know 
Americans, or citizens of the other free na- 
tion, as we really are. They do not know us 
as farmers or as workers. They do not know 
us as people having hopes and problems like 
their own. Our way of life is something 
strange to them. They do not even know 
what we mean when we say democracy. 

This presents one of the greatest tasks 
facing the free nations today. That task 
is nothing legs than to meet false propa- 
ganda with truth all around the globe. 
Everywhere that the propaganda of Commu- 
nist totalitarianism is spread, we must meet 
it and overcome it with honest information 
about freedom and democracy. 

In recent years, there has been tremendous 
progress all over the world in education and 
the exchange of ideas. This progress has 
stirred men everywhere to new desires and 
new ambitions. They want greater knowl- 
edge, they want better lives, they want to be 
masters of their own affairs. We have helped 
and encouraged these people, but the Com- 
munists have seized upon their desires and 
ambitions and are seeking to exploit them 
for their own selfish purposes. 

In the Far East, for example, millions are 
restlessly seeking to break away from the 
conditions of poverty and misery that have 
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surrounded them in the past. The Commu- 
nists understand this situation very well. 
They are trying to move in and take advan- 
tage of these aspirations. They are making 
glittering promises about the benefits of 
communism. They reach directly to the 
peasant or the villager in these vast areas, 
and talk to him directly in his own tongue 
about the things he has learned to desire. 
They say that they can get these things for 
him. And too often he hears no voice from 
our side to dispute them. 

We know how false these Communist 
promises are. But it is not enough for us to 
know this. Unless we get the real story 
across to people in*other countries, we will 
lose the battle for men’s minds by default. 

The Communist propaganda portrays the 
Soviet Union as the world’s foremost advo- 
cate of peace and the protector of defense- 
less peoples. The contradiction between 
what the Communist leaders have promised 
and what they have actually done is so 
startling that we are amazed that anyone can 
be deceived. In Berlin, in Czechoslovakia, 
in the Balkans, in the Far East, they have 
proved, time after time, that their talk about 
peace is only a cloak for imperialism. But 
their intended victims will not learn these 
facts from Soviet propaganda. We are the 
ones who must make sure that the truth 
about communism is known everywhere. 

At the same time, we must overcome the 
constant stream of slander and vilification 
that the Communists pour out in an effort 
to discredit the United States and other free 
nations. 

Soviet propaganda constantly reviles the 
United States as a Nation of war mongers 
and imperialists. ‘You and I know how ab- 
surd that it. We know that the United 
States is wholly dedicated to the cause of 
peace. We have no purpose of going to war 
except in defense of freedom. Our actions 
demonstrate that we mean exactly what we 
say. But when men throughout the world 
are making their choice between communism 
and democracy, the important thing is not 
what we know about our purposes and our 
actions—the important thing is what they 
know. 

Communist propaganda also seeks to de- 
stroy our influence in the world by saying 
the American economy is weak and about to 
collapse. We know this is preposterous. 
The industrial production of the United 
States is equal to that of the rest of the 
world combined. Our agricultural produc- 
tion is more than adequate for our needs. 
Our people enjoy the highest standard of 
living in the world’s history. Our economic 
strength is the bulwark of the free world. 

From every standpoint, our free way of 
life is vastly superior to the system of oppres- 
sion which the Communists seek to impose 
upon mankind. In many parts of the world, 
however, where men must choose between 
freedom and communism, the true story is 
going untold. 

We cannot run the risk that nations may 
be lost to the cause of freedom because their 
people do not know the facts. 

I am convinced that we should greatly ex- 
tend and strengthen our efforts for making 
the truth known to people in all the world. 

Most of us have recognized for years, of 
course, how important it is to spread the 
truth about freedom and democracy. We are 
already doing some very good work—through 
the Voice of America and the United States 
information offices and libraries in many 
parts of the world, through the exchange 
of students, through the United Nations and 
its affiliated organizations, and in other ways. 
But events have shown, I believe, that we 
heed to do much more, both ourselves and in 
collaboration with the other free nations. 
We must use every means at our command, 
private as well as governmental, to get the 
truth to other peoples. 

Private groups and organizations have an 
important part to play. Our labor unions 


have already done fine work in communicat- 
ing with labor in Europe, in Latin America, 
and elsewhere. The story of free American 
labor, told by American trade-unionists, is 
a better weapon against Communist propa- 
ganda among workers in other countries than 
any number of speeches by Government offi- 
cials. 

The same principle applies to other groups. 
The best way for farmers in other countries 
to find out about us is to talk directly with 
our own farmers. Our businessmen can 
speak directly to businessmen abroad. We 
need to promote much more direct contact 
between our people and those of other coun- 
tries. 

We should encourage many more people 
from other countries to visit us here, to see 
for themselves what is true and what is not 
true about our country. We should find 
more opportunities for foreign students to 
study in our schools and universities. They 
will learn here the skills and techniques 
needed in their countries. They will also 
see at first hand the rights and duties of citi- 
zens in our land of democratic institutions. 

Our colleges should train more Americans 
to go abroad as teachers, especially to teach 
modern methods of farming, industry, and 
public health—and, by example, to teach our 
concepts of democracy. The notable record 
of our many charitable and religious organi- 
zations who send teachers abroad is proof 
of what can be done. 

Another major part of our effort must be 
carried out through our great public in- 
formation channels—newspapers and maga- 
zines, radio, and motion pictures. We must 
strive constantly to break down or leap over 
barriers to free communication wherever they 
exist. We must make full use of every ef- 
fective means of communicating informa- 
tion, in simple, understandable form, to peo- 
ple whose backgrounds and cultures are dif- 
ferent from ours. 

This poses an enormous challenge to 
groups such as yours, a challenge which 
can be met only by extraordinary inventive- 
ness and enterprise. I am confident that 
the American press can and will make a 
tremendously useful contribution toward 
finding new solutions. 

The Government’s programs for telling the 
truth about the United States to the peoples 
of the world also need constant improve- 
ment. Our present overseas information 
and educational exchange program is get- 
ting results. For example, the Voice of 
America has been carrying to people behind 
the iron curtain the true story of world 
events. It has been so successful that the 
Soviet Government is using a vast amount 
of costly equipment in an attempt to drown 
out our broadcasts by jamming. We must 
devise ways to break through that jam- 
ming and get our message across. And we 
must improve and strengthen our whole 
range of information and educational serv- 
ices. 

This is not a conclusion reached by Gov- 
ernment officials alone. We have had the 
valuable aid of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information created by the 
Congress. Your own society is ably rep- 
resented on that Commission by Mr. Mark 
Ethridge and Mr. Erwin D. Canham. The 
members of the Commission have given in- 
tensive study to the overseas-information 
program and have made repeated recom- 
mendations that it be substantially expand- 
ed. Similar recommendations for the ex- 
change program have been made by the 
Advisory Commission on Education, headed 
by Dr. Harvie Branscomb. I have been glad 
to see that many Members of the Congress 
have urged an improved and expanded pro- 
gram in these fields—as shown, for example, 
by the resolution introduced recently by 
Senator Benton for himself and a number 
of his colleagues. 

Because of the pressing need to increase 
our efforts along this line, I have directed 
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the Secretary of State to plan a strengthened 
and more effective national effort to use 
the great power of truth in working for 
peace. This effort will require the imagi- 
nation and energies of private individuals 
and groups throughout the country. We 
shall need to use fully all the private and 
governmental means that have proved suc- 
cessful so far—and to discover and employ 
new ones. 

Our task is to present the truth to the 
millions of people who are uninformed or 
misinformed or unconvinced. Our task is 
to reach them in their daily lives, as they 
work and learn. We must be alert, ingen- 
ious, and diligent in reaching peoples of 
other countries, whatever their educational 
and cultural backgrounds may be. Our task 
is to show them that freedom is the way 
to economic anc social advancement, the 
way to political independence, the way to 
strength, happiness, and peace. 

This task is not separate and distinct from 
other elements of our foreign policy. It is 
a@ necessary part of all we are doing to build 
@ peaceful world. It is as important as 
armed strength or economic aid. The Mar- 
shall plan, military aid, point 4—these and 
other programs depend for their success on 
the understanding and support of our own 
citizens and those of other countries. 

We must make ourselves known as we 
really are—not as Communist propaganda 
pictures us. We must pool our efforts with 
these of the other free peoples in a sus- 
tained, intensified program to promote the 
cause of freedom against the propaganda of 
slavery. We must make ourselves heard 
round the world in a great campaign of 
truth. 

We have tremendous advantages in the 
struggle for men’s minds and loyalties. We 
have truth and freedom on our side. The 
appeal of free institutions and self-govern- 
ment springs from the deepest and noblest 
aspirations of mankind. It is based on every 
man’s desire for liberty and opportunity. It 
is based on every man’s wish to be self- 
reliant and to shape his own destiny. 

As we go forward with our campaign of 
truth, we will mrke lasting progress toward 
the kind of world we seek—a world in which 
men and nations live not as enemies but as 
brothers. 


Budenz’ Unerring Finger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Charles 
T. Lacey, from the Washington Daily 
News for April 21, 1950: 


BuDENZ’ UNERRING FINGER 
(By Charles T. Lucey) 


There is no blithe laughing off of the 
testimony of Louis F. Budenz by Government 
officials who have worked most closely with 
him since he renounced communism 5 years 
ago. 

They look back over the record and give 
him credit for solid devotion to facts. 

Time and again the ex-Communist, now 
teaching at Fordham University in New York, 
has appeared publicly against the Com- 
munists, and repeatedly his testimony has 
led to court convictions or has been borne 
out by subsequent events. 

Mr. Budenz was the Government's leading 
witness in the long New York trial of 11 








Communist leaders. For days he sweated 
under vigorous cross-examination of defense 
lawyers trying to shake his story. But in 
the opinion of some who followed the case 
almost microscopically, they never laid a 
glove on him. 

~ This same man earlier had put the finger 
on Gerhart Eisler as the No. 1 power in United 
States communism. Most Americans never 
had heard of the little commissar—they 
thought Earl Browder, later tossed out by 
Moscow, was the chief revolutionary. 

But Mr. Budenz, who held an important 
Communist command post as managing edi- 
tor of the party’s newspaper, The Daily 
Worker, was able to tell how Mr. Eisler be- 
rated and pushed around lesser fry. Mr. 
Eisler subsequently was convicted for con- 
tempt of Congress, skipped the country, and 
t day serves Stalin in the Russian zone of 
Germany. 

In August 1948, Mr. Budenz testified that 
it was known among Communist Party offi- 
cijals in New York that Alger Hiss was linked 
to party affairs. 
nz helped put the finger on Sam 
victed in connection with the opera- 
tion of the Communist spy ring in Canada. 

He testified against John Santo, secretary- 
treasurer of the New York City Transport 
Workers Union—the man brought to New 
York to organize the subway system for the 
Commies—in a deportation case that led to 
Santo’s voluntary departure from the United 





In that case he knew his past private life 
was sure to be the target for a sméar cam- 
paign by the Communists, but he went ahead 
Those who know Mr. Budenz well say it 
has been only after the deepest soul search- 
ing that he has decided to tell all he knows 
about the operations of the Communist 
Party in this country. When he renounced 
communism in 1945, it wasn’t a case of sud- 
denly seeing the light, but of prolonged 
mental struggle within himself. 

It was not so difficult for him, his friends 
say, to expose the party's top leaders, but 
it was difficult to disclose facts concerning 
personal friends in the Communist move- 
ment. 

But eventually he made his decision on the 
ground that this had to be done to tell the 
whole story of what communism was at- 
tempting in this country. 

Mr. Budenz took the step that gave dra- 
matic substance to his renunciation of com- 
munism on October 10, 1945, in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in New York. There, with 
his wife and three daughters, he made the 
profession of faith that carried him back 
into the Catholic Church he had left many 
years before. 





Another Boost for Big Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HGN. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
discuss President Truman’s veto of the 
Kerr amendments to the Natural Gas 
Act. Because many consumers of nat- 
ural gas are of the opinion that the 
President’s veto has warded off the 
threat of higher rates for this popular 
fuel, I believe it is well that you should 
know there is far more danger of higher 
fas rates now than there would have 


) 


been had the President signed the Kerr 
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bill. In spite of all the fog that was 
thrown up during consideration of the 
Kerr bill, it was purely a measure simply 
to retain to the various States the con- 
trol over their natural-gas resources 
they hitherto have enjoyed; also control 
over distribution of gas within their 
borders. 

In vetoing the bill the President de- 
liberately broke his word, both express 
and implied, to leaders of his own politi- 
cal party. He did so, it is obvious, solely 
because of the tremendous pressure put 
upon him because of a Nation-wide prop- 
aganda campaign sponsored by those 
who would centralize all power in Wash- 
ington. 

The people of the United States were 
told that putting the Kerr bill on the 
statute books would constitute a victory 
for monopolists and would result in 
higher natural-gas prices for ultimate 
consumers. No statement in this con- 
nection could possibly have been more 
false. Yet, the President, who should 
have known better, if he did not, delib- 
erately inserted this false propaganda 
in his veto message. 

In saying these things I am sure I 
express the conviction of a majority in 
Congress. Yes; a majority of both po- 
litical parties. Everyone on Capitol Hill 
knows that the Kerr bill, as finally 
passed, had been rewritten in exact 
accordance with the expressed wishes of 
the President. The leaders cf his own 
party in Congress fought for the bill. 

But the President, coldly and cynically, 
betrayed them. It must be assumed that 
he deserted those who trusted him and 
were loyal to him to curry favor with 
those whose political philosophy is that 
of big government—bigger and bigger 
government, until socialism is the end 
result. We all know now that socialism 
is a form of social and economic slavery. 
We know it to be the precursor of com- 
munism, the antichrist, the ultimate 
terror. 

Now, why did the majority of both 
Houses of Congress vote to pass the Kerr 
bill? Was it merely to serve the inter- 
ests of a selfish minority who would boost 
the price of natural gas, or was it to 
defeat the conspiracy of a still smaller 
and far more selfish minority in Gov- 
ernment, in this instance to take another 
long step toward the ultimate socializa- 
tion of the Nation’s economy? Was a 
vote for the Kerr bill a vote for big gov- 
ernment or a vote for the right of States 
and municipalities to handle their own 
business within their borders? Was it 
a vote for higher or lower gas prices? 

Let me tell you about that. Let me 
make it clear to you that many have 
been misled by those who would give the 
bureaucratic Federal Power Commission 
virtually dictatorial powers over the pro- 
duction and sale of the natural gas they 
find so cheap and convenient for their 
daily household uses. 

When Congress passed the Natural 
Gas Act in 1938, the intent was to pro- 
vide for Federal regulation solely of nat- 
ural gas moving through interstate pipe 
lines and interstate commerce—this and 
nothing more. This policy, moreover, 
was confirmed by amendments to the 
act in 1942 and 1947, But as it hap- 
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pened there was a flaw in the statute—a 
flaw which the Kerr bill was designed to 
correct. As written, the Natural Gas 
Act provides that the Federal Power 
Commission may assume regulatory 
jurisdiction over a pipe-line company 
only after it has officially designated it 
as a natural-gas company as distin- 
guished from a gas-producing or dis- 
tributing company. Under the statute, 
such a company must be engaged in 
interstate commerce and qualify as a 
natural-gas company. 

In the so-called East Ohio case, which 
was litigation involving only the city of 
Cleveland and the pipe lines operated 
entirely within the State by the East 

hio Gas Co., the Federal Power Com- 
mission intervened. The East Ohio Co. 
was designated as a natural gas com- 
pany. Thus, the Federal Power Com- 
mission assumed jurisdiction over a mat- 
ter pertaining solely to the State and not 
involving interstate commerce at all. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
later upheld this action of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Having thus successfully invaded the 
rights of States to handle their own af- 
fairs in this respect, more recently the 

ederal Power Commission has sought to 
assume jurisdiction over the production 
and gathering of gas within the States 
for sale to interstate pipe line companies. 
A hearing in this connection is now pend- 
ing in Oklahoma and, I understand, there 
are nearly 50 other jurisdiction cases 
listed. From all this, it becomes appar- 
ent that the Federal Power Commission 
seeks regulatory power over natural gas 
all the way from its discovery under- 
ground to the point where it is burned 
in the kitchen stove. That is big govern- 
ment; it is socialization. 

Why is it socialization? Simply be- 
cause by this means Washington bureau- 
crats would determine not only whether 
the people get gas at all, but how much 
gas they get, how and where they get it, 
when they get it, and how much they pay 
for it. Producers and distributors of gas 
would, in effect, become appendages of a 
Government bureau, subject to its every 
whim. 

From all I have said thus far, Mr. 
Speaker, you may understand that the 
Federal Power Commission has chal- 
lenged the authority of every State public 
utility commission in America, includ- 
ing our own Michigan Public Service 
Commission. It has arrogantly disre- 
garded the will of Congress by seeking, 
and in large measure obtaining, author- 
ity over every natural gas distributing 
company in America; and unless stopped, 
will take authority over the production 
and gathering of gas. 

Now, aside from the socialistic implica- 
tions of this grab for power, what may be 
expected so far as concerns the quantity 
and price of the natural gas available to 
the consumer under total regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission? The 
answer is not a difficult one. 

Over the past two or three decades, 
since natural gas became an important 
factor in the Nation’s fuel market, under 
State regulation, the price of natural gas 
at the weil-head and at the end of the 
gathering line, wh it is delivered to 
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the interstate pipe-line companies, con- 
sistently has moved downward. Under 
State regulation the price of natural gas 
has become lower from year to year. It 
is cheaper today than it was 20 years 
ago. 

Over the past 12 years, under Federal 
Power Commission regulation of inter- 
state transmission of gas, the price of gas 
delivered to distributing companies by 
the interstate pipe lines has consistently 
moved upward. Natural gas delivered at 
the home is still cheaper than it was 20 
years ago. But the,ncreases of late years 
are due almost entirely to the policy of 
the Federal Power Commission. This 
policy is to grant rates which yield the 
interstate pipe-line companies 6 percent 
above a rate base that contains all costs. 
These costs include all financing, all op- 
erations, amortization of the total invest- 
ment, local, State and Federal taxes, and 
everything else a lot of smart lawyers 
can think up and persuade the Commis- 
sion to allow in the rate base. 

If the Federal Power Commission gains 
jurisdiction over production and gath- 
ering of natural gas, and its sale at retail 
by distributing companies, there will be a 
direct conflict of authority between State 
and Federal commissions. It would 
throw the natural-gas business into 

haos for many years to come, until the 
battle is won by on2 side or the other. 

Moreover, gas producing and distribut- 
ing companies would have to keep at 
least two sets of books, one for the State 
and the other for the Federal authorities, 
and these increased costs would have to 
be paid by gas consumers through higher 
gas rates. 

At any rate, being on the ground and 
knowing the conditions at first hand, 
State commissions have reduced natural- 
gas rates at both producing and dis- 
tributing ends, while permitting the 
producers enough income to enable them 
to explore for new wells and the distrib- 
utors enough incom? to give good service. 
With the Federal Power Commission the 
opposite has been the case. Prices 
charged distributing companies have 
gone up and only in part because of in- 
creased costs of labor and materials. 

The State commissions have regulated 
natural gas business within the States 
without having to hire large numbers of 
people, at high cost to the taxpayers. 
But if the Federal Power Commission 
has its way, you may be sure that 

housands will be added to the Govern- 
ment pay roll. 

Even if the Federal Power Commis- 
sion should reduce rates still further at 
the wells and at the gas burners in your 
home, you would undoubtedly pay more 
in boosted taxes to pay for the hordes of 
new Federal Power Commission em- 
ployees than you would save in gas rates. 
moreover, natural gas rates at the wells 
are now so low that some States have 
been forced to put floors under prices to 
make sure that gas producers have 
enough money to explore for new wells 
and thus maintain the supply. 

The President said interstate pipe 
lines must be protected from high prices 
at the wells, because they can buy gas 


only in restricted areas. This is a direct 
misrepresentation of the facts. Gas 
wells cannot be moved from one place to 
another, but gas pipe lines can be moved. 
The gas producers need the protection. 
The President put the cart before the 
horse, in order to make it look as if he 
were driving in the direction of lower gas 
prices instead of higher. 

So I submit to you, that a vote for the 
Kerr bill was a vote for lower gas prices 
to the consumer, and for ever-growing 
supplies of gas. The Kerr bill was well 
designed to prevent further socialization 
of the natural-gas industry, and to 
maintain States’ rights. It was a bill to 
protect gas consumers, and not to exploit 
them. 

As I remarked once before, in Wash- 
ington things hardly ever are what they 
seem. And in this instance, as in so 
many others, the Committee for Demo- 
cratic Action and other big Government 
boosters were not concerned with the 
welfare of the people, or even with the 
truth. They were concerned only with 
the furtherance of their socialistic 
ideology. 


The Nationa! Capital Sesquicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following speech of 
the gentleman from Washington, Hon. 
Watt Horan, as part of the Salute to 
Freedom pageant, April 15, 1950, on the 
steps of the Capitol: 


We Americans are gathered here today to 
launch a Nation-wide celebration of the 
founding of our Nation’s Capital. It is the 
only capital city in the world that was hewn 
out of a wilderness to shelter a govern- 
ment that was first created on paper, then 
erected of brick and stone. This National 
Capital, dedicated to freedom, was George 
Washington’s last legacy to the American 
people. It vindicates Lafayette’s prediction, 
for it has become the central star of the 
constellation that enlightens the whole 
world, 

I know I can safely say that never before 
in history has there been an anniversary so 
important as that which we begin to observe 
on this spot today. In 150 years this city 
has become the capital of the greatest nation 
on earth and the hub of the whole civilized 
world.. And it is the world’s symbol of hope 
for the future of humanity, of free indi- 
viduals, of government without tyranny. 

Freedom—let me repeat, freedom—must 
be the heart and theme of this sesquicen- 
tennial birthday of the Federal City of Wash- 
ington. Every feature and event that you 
witness in the months to come will be dedi- 
cated to that theme—just as our country 
itself is dedicated to preserving the precept 
of freedom. 

For more than 7 months this proud and 
beautiful city will enact the dramatic 
Pageant of Freedom. Let each and every one 
of us be impressed with what it means to 
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be a free American. We of the Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission pray that every man, 
woman, and child in America will, in some 
way, participate. We pray for a lasting ap- 
preciation of the good fortune and tre- 
mendous responsibility which are ours. We 
earnestly hope that an increasing sponta- 
neity will develop the greatest civic celebra- 
tion in history—an unprecedented display of 
mutual, nonpartisan faith and good will. 

We commemorate today the laying of the 
cornerstone of the District of Columbia. 
One hundred ard fifty years ago today that 
cornerstone was laid at Jones Point, in which 
is now the city of Alexandria, a part of the 
Federal reservation that has since been 
ceded back to Virginia. The 22d of 
November marks the day when, 7 months 
later, the Sixth Congress convened, the first 
to meet in the new Federal City of Washing- 
ton. The infant community, made up of 
segments of the colonies of Maryland and 
Virginia, really deserved its early nicknames 
of “the city of streets without houses,” and 
“the city of magnificent mudholes.” Our 
farsighted patriots were still wrenching it 
from the wilderness. 

Recently I read about the discovery in 
Asia Minor, on the Persian Gulf, of stone 
tablets. They told of the principles of gov- 
ernment of the ancient Sumerian region of 
Babylonia, many hundreds of years before 
Christ. There, in the very cradle of civili- 
zation, scientists have unearthed the first 
known record of a nation with true social 
conscience. They found a government 
which not only allowed but demanded the 
participation of all its people, great and 
humble—truly a predecessor of our own 
Republic, dedicated as it is to government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. 

It is good that this ideal has somehow per- 
severed, to spread from the Tigris and the 
Euphrates to the Potomac and the Hudson, 
over thousands of years and miles. Today 
we Americans can take pride in the fact that 
our own land has produced the highest ful- 
fillment of that ideal—and created the most 
successful government ever to be based upon 
At. 

I think that in all the writings of the man 
whose vision and triumph we celebrate here 
today, there are none more appropriate than 
this passage from Washington's Farewell 
Address: 

“The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people is now dear to you. It 
is justly so; for it is a main pillar in the 
edifice of your real independence, the sup- 
port of your tranquillity at home; your peace 
abroad; of your safety; of your prosperity; 
of that very liberty which you so highly 
prize.” 

But as it is easy to foresee that from difer- 
ent causes and different quarters, much pains 
will be taken, many artifices employed, to 
weaken in your minds the conviction of this 
truth—as this is the point in your political 
fortress against which the batteries of inter- 
nal and external enemies will be most con- 
stantly and actively (though covertly and 
insidiously) directed—it is then of infinite 
moment that you should properly estimate 
the immense value of your national union 
to your collective and individual happiness— 
discountenancing whatever may suggest even 
a suspicion that it can in any event be 
abandoned, and indignantly frowning upon 
the first dawning of every attempt to alienate 
any portion of our country from the rest, or 
to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

These are the most stirring words I can 
summon with which to welcome all of you to 
the National Capital Sesquicentennial Cele- 
bration, and commend to your keeping the 
future of our country and the preservation 
of the ideals which have made it so great. 
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Report on Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
the sponsorship of the American Zion- 
ist Emergency Council, Rabbi Leon Stit- 
skin, a distinguished clergyman of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and liaison officer between 
the council and New York State gov- 
ernment officials in Washington, visited 
the infant State of Israel last year and 
there made a detailed study of political, 
economic, social, and religious problems. 

His report has been forwarded to me 
with the suggestion that it might merit 
the attention of my colleagues by inclu- 
sion in the Recorp. I am happy to ac- 
cede to this suggestion, due to the ex- 
tremely high qualifications of the author 
and the great importance of the issues 
he discusses. Although I realize their 
controversial character in part, the con- 
tribution of Rabbi Stitskin to the think- 
ing on this timely subject is significant. 

The report follows: 

REPORT ON ISRAEL 
(By Rabbi Leon Stitskin) 


The political cauldron in Israel seethes 
over four issues which I was asked to investi- 
gate: One, the Arab refugee problem; two, 
territorial adjustment; three, the status of 
Jerusalem; four, the holy places. 

As to the problem of Arab refugees, a wave 
of slanderous propaganda has been unleashed 
which distorts the facts and leads to erro- 
neous conclusions. As a result of the propa- 
ganda, the Foreign Minister of Israel was 
forced into a compromising, almost suicidal, 
position when he consented to the admission 

100,000 refugees into the cramped and 
impoverished territory of Israel against the 
protest of the cabinet. Nobody with a prac- 
tical knowledge of Israel believes that the 
country can integrate into its strategy and 
social economy 100,000 Arabs. Nevertheless, 
ur State Department continued to pressure 
Israel for the admission of 250,000 Arab 
refugees, 

On November 29, 1947, the people of Israel 
were fully prepared to set up a State on the 

; of a settlement which entailed that at 
» outset 45 percent of its population would 
Arabs This would indeed have been 
effected had the Arab nations, too, accepted 
the UN decision and cooperated in maintain- 

the peace. But the Arabs revolted 
iinst the UN decision and wrecked the 
They did so both within Israel and 

m without, forcing Israel to fight against 

> implacable armies, that converged upon 

Jewish state from all sides, and an in- 

ent army from within. Their efforts 
The invasion and rebellion collapsed. 
1en followed the Arab exodus. The Arabs 

i despite the pleadings of the Jews for 

1 to remain. Why did they go? Who 
led upon them to leave? It was the 

) high command that promised them that 

British were going to reinforce their 
s and within a few days all the Jews 

iid be drowned in a torrent of blood and 

could return to divide the spoils and 

» possession of Jewish homes and belong- 

, Settlements, and cities. 

Che primary and most decisive considera- 
l in the Arab refugee problem is Israel’s 

irity. A flood of returning Arabs is liable 
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to blow up the State from within. The Arab 
refugees will constitute a potential fifth 
column. 

Even if those who return may now be seek- 
ing peace, they could not be relied upon in 
the event of new outbreaks. A mass re- 
patriation of refugees without peace with the 
neighboring countries would be an act of 
suicide on the part of Israel. No government 
placed in such a position would think of do- 
ing anything of the sort. Israel is told not 
to worry about future outbreaks. But who 
is ready to give a pledge of peace to Isracl? 
In the hour of need, who offered it a helping 
hand? The UN stood by impotent. The 
United States imposed an embargo on the 
export of arms to aggressor and victim alike, 
Today the Arab states have assurances that 
Great Britain will renew the supply of arms 
to them. Egypt has recently increased her 
war budget and she received eight warships 
from England, Lebanon is increasing her 
army to 10,000. Syria has sent 500 men to 
train in the British Air Force. Arab radio 
stations are daily pouring forth a stream of 
vituperative propaganda directed against 
Israel, threatening a second round. Such be- 
ing the position of Israel, where is the moral 
and political justification for the unreason- 
able demands that are being made upon her? 
Why should this infant state be asked to 
undermine its national security with its own 
hands? 

Then there is the economic factor. The 
truth of the matter is that the Arab economy 
in Israel has collapsed. Moreover, a large 
part of the geographical and economic 
vacuum created by the exodus has been filled 
by the new immigrants. A mass return of 
Arab refugees would require a creation of a 
new Arab economy. 

Thirdly, the State is harnessing all its 
energy and resources to the great task of 
absorbing the new immigrants. This calls 
for unusual sacrifice in terms of high taxa- 
tion and austerity which would have to be 
shared by the Arab population on an equal 
basis. The Arabs would no doubt resent 
being drafted for helping increase the Jewish 
population and there would be some justifi- 
cation for their disgruntlement. 

What then is the solution? One of the 
wisest international measures taken after the 
First World War was the exchange of popula- 
tions between Greece and Turkey. If any 
single factor has contributed to terminate 
the age-old enmity between those two coun- 
tries, it has been the removal of the minority 
populations. But this may appear to be a 
far-fetched solution at the moment. In the 
meantime, Israel has declared its readiness to 
help in the resettlement of the displaced 
Arabs. 

Israel is prepared to pay comnensation for 
abandoned lands (there are not many prece- 
dents for this) and will continue to help 
in the reunion of’ families which were sep- 
arated by the catastrophe. Israel will also 
admit 100,000 more refugees and will inte- 
grate them in its social economy. (We must 
not forget, however, that ther are already 
in Israel at present close to 170,000 Arabs.) 
This will be accomplished only after peace 
negotiations are completed and the Clapp 
Commission will make its final reeommenda- 
tions on the economic development of that 
part of the world. 

The second point at issue is the territorial 
question. Although Israel has fully earned 
its right to the Negev, Egypt has not become 
reconciled to this state of affairs. Great 
Britain, too, is dissatisfied with Israel’s hold 
on the Negev. Why? In case of another 
war it would serve the best interest of Brit- 
ain that all Arab countries be united by 
land as well as by sea. The assignment of 
part of the Negev to Egypt would establish 
a direct route from Egypt to Transjordan 
while depriving Israel of the important stra- 
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tegic port of Akaba. Thus, if Egypt were 
to close the Suez, Israel would have no outlet 
to the sea. 

But aside from this consideration, Israel 
must have natural boundaries. The Jewish 
state needs bridgeheads and outposts to pro- 
tect the heart of the nation. The Negev will 
not only serve as a vast reservoir for the 
resettlement of thousands of refugees but 
also as a military zone protecting the south- 
ern entrance to Israel. Every colony and 
settlement is in a sense a strategic outpost, 
@ military zone, in addition to being an 
agricultural settlement. Hence Israel needs 
the Negev not only for settlement but also 
as a natural boundary for the defense of the 
land. 

The natural frontiers between Israel and 
Egypt, Lebanon and Syria, are the former 
boundaries between British mandated terri- 
tory and these three countries. The same 
holds good for the frontier between Israel 
and Transjordan. In the case of Egypt there 
is a special problem of the Gaza-Rafa strip. 
In this matter, too, the Government of Israel 
is prepared to seek a solution by negotia- 
tions. The same is true of the road to 
Bethlehem, which is in Jewish hands, and 
the road to Mount Scopus, held by the Arabs. 

Yet Israel can on no account acquiesce 
in the seizure by invading armies of any 
strip of territory forming part of the area 
of the Jewish state. For this reason Israel 
will never agree to leave in the hands of 
Syria the strip lying to the east of the Jor- 
dan and Lake of Galilee. 

Mr. Sharett has pointed out it will not do 
to encourage the Arab aggressors by intimat- 
ing that they might succeed in obtaining ter- 
ritorial concessions by political pressure. 
Said Sharett: “The contribution made by the 
United States of America toward adoption 
of that great historic decision will never be 
forgotten, just as the outstanding contribu- 
tion of the Soviet Union and of other powers, 
large and small, will be remembered. But 
the lesson taught by the fate of that resolu- 
tion and the mortal pains of its implemen- 
tation has also been deeply engraved in let- 
ters of fire when the state of Israel at birth 
hung between life and death. It was not 
the resolution of November 29, 1947, which 
proved its salvation. Israel’s soldiers did 
not sacrifice their lives in gaining for this 
state defense positions and security zones 
in order that political leaders of the nation 
should throw away this sacred, blood- 
Grenched patrimony.” 

The status of Jerusalem is the most 
controversial and explosive issue. As far as 
Israel is concerned, Jerusalem constitutes 
the heart of the nation. It is vital to its 
future security and Israel will therefore never 
accept any compromise on New Jerusalem. 
Any attempt to force the internationaliza- 
ticn will lead to renewed warfare in the 
Middle East. The new city of Jerusalem is 
95 percent Jewish and is an integral and in- 
separable part of the Jewish state. During 
the war Israel paid for the defense of Jeru- 
salem with untold sacrifices and a heavy toll 











of life. Israel has made many concessions, 
but on this question there will be no com- 
promise. As to the holy places in Jeru- 
salem, it is pointed out that 95 percent are 
situated in the old city, and Israel will agre 
to accept some form of international super- 
vision over the holy places and rines 
With regard to the holy places in Israel, 
slanderous and libelous campaign propa- 
ganda has been conducted by certain quar- 
ters who are pressing for the international- 
ization of Jerusalem. There has been a 


great deal of misrepresentation and mis- 
chievous fabrication. 

Atrocity stories have been published about 
alleged violations of the: ts of th hurch, 
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arrests of priests and high ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries. What are the facts? 

There are within the area assigned to 
Israel approximately 200 Christian churches 
and monasteries administered by 12 Chris- 
tian denominations. The value of Christian 
property within the territory of Israel 
amounts to $80,000,000 of which damages in- 
curred during the war constitutes less than 
one-half percent, or less than $500,000. The 
war damage to Christian property is vir- 
tually confined to one Jerusalem church, 
The Notre Dame, because the Arabs turned 
it into a fortress. The Jewish Army was re- 
luctant to train ifS guns on this church, 
until its position became untenable. There 
is no damage to any church property in 
Nazaret The Government has promised to 
make all necessary repairs and has set up 
a special department to look after the in- 
terests and welfare of Christian and Moslem 
sacred shrines. 

The Israel Ministry for Religious Affairs 
watches over the holy places with a vigilance 
and zeal which cannot be surpassed. A num- 
ber of heads of Christian churches have their 
seats in Israel and are active in protecting 
their rights and interests. They enjoy every 
facility and are working in close contact 
with the Israel Ministry for Religious Affairs 
and the local authorities. 

I have a copy of a letter addressed by 
Father Terence, patriarchal vicar of Jerusa- 
lem to the Ministry of Religions of Israel in 
which he categorically denies “the exag- 
gerated and false impression made public 
on May 18, 1949, concerning an incident 
which is said to have occurred in Ain Karem.” 

Another Catholic leader, Father Terence 
Kuehn, vicar general for the southern area 

’ Israel and a member of the Franciscan 
rder in Jerusalem, also testified that the 
rael Government’s attitude is one of defi- 
ite good will. “A number of incidents have 
curred at the hands of fanatics, includ- 
r the breaking off of locks from 

rs of Franciscan property and the throw- 
ig of stones at one of the windows, but I 
) not think that circumstances would have 

*n different under another government 
nsidering what has taken place in the 

Joly Land. The Jews have made true efforts 
and I am sure the position of the church in 
Israel will improve.” 

Rev. Leigh F. Irish, pastor of the Ameri- 
an Gospel Church, who said his church was 
] American church in Jerusalem, de- 
cri the Israel Government as most agree- 

able, kind, and considerate. He ruled out 
yersecution and desecration, and said: “I 
against the false type of propaganda 
persons are spreading in the United 
and elsewhere to slander Israel, 
deserves the utmost commendation 
what it has done.” 
Robert Lindsay, leader of the Jerusa- 
Baptist Congregation, smiled at the 
n of any desecration of church 
erty. He expressed opposition to the 
itionalization of Jerusalem “which 
ud put the Holy City on a pragmatic 
Israel has done just as good a job in 
m, if not better, than others could 
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sion: Israel’s accomplishments 

he first 2 are phenomenal, 
ywhere there is marked progress. The 
ions of the Government are conducted 
fith western efficiency. Law and order rule 

I The humanitarian impulse and 
the willingness to build cooperatively a state 
based on justice, equity, and peace—are 
auspicious portents for the future. 

All in all, Israel is the best investment as 
far as western democratic ideals are con- 
cerned in a sea of reaction and primitive 
feudalism. The Jewish state constitutes an 
oasis in a deser 


years 


t of undeveloped areas. 


Dr. Shoulders Endorses Hospital Con- 
struction Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, since mak- 
ing the statement here on April 4 that 
I would offer at the proper time in con- 
sideration of this bill an amendment to 
restore the unjustified $75,000,000 reduc- 
tion in funds for construction of hos- 
pitals under the Hill-Burton Act, and 
giving my reasons therefor, I have re- 
ceived many letters and telegrams en- 
dorsing the program and urging support 
of the amendment. 

One of the most thoughtful letters on 
the subject comes from Dr. H. H. Shoul- 
ders, of Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Shoulders, who endorses the hos- 
pital construction program and endorses, 
too, the amendment which I propose to 
offer, makes such an interesting com- 
mentary upon certain of my remarks re- 
garding the scarcity of doctors, in which 
he raises a point of view that I did not 
have thoroughly in mind at the time I 
spoke, that I would like to read certain 
excerpts of Dr. Shoulders’ letter, which 
I think my colleagues will find interest- 
ing: 

My Dear ALBERT: I have read your speech 
with interest. I heartily approve of the 
position you have taken on this issue. I 
heartily approve of the arguments you have 
made with one exception. I hope I can ex- 
press myself with regard to this exception 
in such a way as not to offend you, but 
rather amplify your arguments in favor of 
the amendment you propose. 

You cite figures as to the number of doc- 
tors in Tennessee in 1921 and 1948, together 
with an increase in the population, and in- 
terpret these facts to mean there is a marked 
shortage of doctors and urgent need of less 
waste of time on the part of the physician. 
This is another important reason for the sup- 
port you are giving to the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram. It is also a reason why those figures, 
however accurate, don’t tell the story. 

I have used just two examples. I could 
use many more. 

There is not an over-all dearth of physi- 
cians, in my opinion, at all. The deficiency 
in physicians exists where hospital facilities 
do not exist. There is a surplus of physicians 
in many areas where hospitals exist. It is my 
opinion, therefore, that the maldistribution 
of physicians is due very largely to the mal- 
distribution of hospital facilities and that 
this maldistribution of physicians will be 
corrected automatically by accomplishing a 
more even distribution of hospital facilities, 
and without the Federal Government enter- 
ing into the field of medical education and 
without the enactment of any compulsory 
measures whatsoever. 

I would now cite to you the fact that more 
than 20,000 young graduates of medicine 
were inducted into military service in World 
War II on the completion of only 9 months 
of postgraduate training. 

Under the GI bill of rights these young 
physicians have been able to carry their post- 
graduate training to completion. Many 
have already completed training and are 
looking for locations where hospital facilities 
exist. Certainly a young surgeon with com- 


plete training could not utilize the skills and 
judgment he has acquired in his training in 
a town or community where hospital facili- 
ties do not exist. I don’t know of a place 
where a good, modern, new hospital has lo- 
cated in which a well-trained young man has 
not located soon thereafter. 

The point I am trying to make is this, that 
this correction of maldistribution takes place 
as a result of the Federal aid in medical 
education. 

The figures, as is often true of statistics, 
are misleading. I will endeavor to state my 
reasons for such an opinion. 

To a marked extent the same things have 
happened in medicine that have happened 
in agriculture. A very much smaller num- 
ber of farmers, as result of progress in farm- 
ing techniques and equipment, are still pro- 
ducing a surplus for a greatly increased 
population. 

Progress in the art, sclence, and techniques 
of medicine have also altered practices in 
medicine. For example: Before the days of 
the antibiotic drugs (penicillin, etc.) a 
physician treating a case of pneumonia in 
the home would probably make daily visits 
or twice daily visits to the patient for a 
period of 7 to 15 days, whereas today he 
may visit the patient twice or three times. 

In 1921, a vast majority of deliveries took 
place in the home. The physician in at- 
tendance spent a majority of his time in 
waiting for developments. 

Each of those patients today would be ad- 
mitted to a hospital if accessible. As a re- 
sult the time of the physician is not con- 
sumed in travel and waiting. He could 
properly treat both cases under modern 
conditions in a modern hospital with great 
advantage to both types of patients without 
spending a vast majority of his time in travel 
and waiting. 

Other progressive developments have tak- 
en place which have an intimate bearing on 
this question also. 

Roads have been improved. Modes of 
transportation have been altered. A few 
miles of distance between a patient and a 
hospital is not the handicap it used to be. 
By car or ambulance any patient can be 
brought to a modern hospital facility where 
the physician can render the most modern 
type of service under the most advantageous 
conditions with establishment of modern 
facilities and that it is not a result of a 
compulsion in any sense and that the Hill- 
Burton program does not disturb in any 
way the local autonomy of the institution 
nor the freedom of the patient and the phy- 
sician. 

The Hill-Burton program is going for- 
ward in Tennessee in fine shape, in my 
opinion. 

Most sincerely yours, 
H. H. SHOULDERs, M. D. 


Mr. Speaker, the amendment will 
probably be voted upon next Monday. 
I request your careful consideration and 
urge support of this meritorious pro- 
gram, 


Tariff Rates on Shoes and Rubber and 
Canvas Footwear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letters: 
TreAsuRY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 30, 1950. 
Hon. EptrH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: For the Secretary, I wish 
to acknowledge your letter of March 29, 1950, 
in which you state that you have received a 
copy of the communication which Mr. Max- 
well Field, executive vice president of the 
New England Shoe and Leather Association, 
directed to the Secretary, asking that action 
be taken under the Anti-Dumping Act of 
1921 in connection with the alleged dumping 
of Czechoslovakian shoes in the United 
States. 

This matter has been brought to the at- 
tention of the appropriate Treasury officials 
for consideration and a reply will be forth- 
coming as soon as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM L. LYNCH, 
Acting Administrative Assistant to 
the Secretary. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 6, 1950. 
The Honorable EpirH Nourse RoGErs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mrs. RoGeErs: The receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of March 29, in 
which you state you have received a copy of 
a letter dated February 28 from Mr. Field, 
executive vice president of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, Boston, Mass. 

In accordance with your request, the fol- 
lowing is the text of the Department’s reply 
to Mr. Field’s letter of February 28: 

“The receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of February 28, in which you request infor- 
mation on the official policy of the Depart- 
ment of State with respect to the importa- 
tion of footwear from Czechoslovakia. You 
also state it has been brought to your atten- 
tion that the Department of State has ap- 
proved the importation of these shoes and 
has set a quota on the quantity of shoes 
which can be imported from Czechoslovakia 
to the United Staes during 1950. 

“The Department of State has not estab- 
lished a quota on shoes and, in fact, has no 
authority to establish such a quota. Neither 
can it be said that the Department has ‘ap- 
proved’ the importation of these shoes. 

“Trade between the United States and 
Czechoslovakia is carried on within the 
framework of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, concluded at Geneva, 
Switzerland, October 30, 1947, the signatories 
of which include the United States and 
Czechoslovakia, On April 22, 1948, the Presi- 
dent proclaimed the following changes in 
rates under paragraph 1530 (e) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, which rates were negotiated with 
Czechoslovakia under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade: 


General agreement rate 


Commodity: Percent 
Boots, shoes, or other footwear: 

McKay sewed, other than 

lata ee tietenita tien saitinkiataigne tine 20 

Molded soles laced to uppers... 10 
Other (principally cemented 

NN ia adalat een ahi ete cs 20 
With fabric uppers and leather 

Ri idsicienusisiseditiemamaanind 20 


“These concessions are subject to Article 
XIX (the ‘escape clause’) which permits a 
contracting party to withdraw or modify any 
concession if, as a result of unforeseen de- 
Vvelopments and of such concession or other 
Obligations, increased imports threaten or 
cause serious injury to domestic industry. 
4t it is felt that injury is being suffered in 
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this case, a request for consideration and 
action should be addressed to the United 
States Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C.” 
Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFatt, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1950. 
The Honorable Epirn Nourse RoceErs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mrs. RoGers: I have your letter of 
March 29, 1950, in which you refer to a bill 
which would reduce the duty on imported 
rubber and canvas footwear. Enclosed with 
your letter are several pages from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD of March 28, giving your 
remarks concerning the competition from 
Czechoslovakia on rubber shoes and canvas 
shoes, 

We have no information concerning a bill 
which would reduce the duty on rubber and 
canvas footwear. Possibly the editorial in 
the Watertown Sun refers to a bill, men- 
tioned in the press in recent weeks, which 
would change certain customs administrative 
laws. This bill is being drawn up by the 
Treasury Department and I suggest you refer 
your request for a copy of the bill to that 
agency. 

Under article VII of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade signed at Geneva in 
1947, the United States has agreed to change 
its method of evaluating merchandise for 
duty purposes which, when carried out, 
would preclude the use of American selling 
price as a basis of customs valuation. This 
basis is currently used for the assessment 
of duty on rubber footwear and on rubber- 
soled footwear with canvas uppers. Before 
the United States could carry out this part 
of the general agreement, legislation by Con- 
gress would be necessary. Whether or not 
the bill being drafted by the Treasury De- 
partment will contaiti*a provision on Amer- 
ican selling price has not been finally de- 
termined. : 

I should like to point out that if the basis 
of valuation is changed, the United States 
has the right to adjust the rate of duty so 
that the total amount of duty collected will 
be the same under the new basis as it would 
have been under the old basis. If this right 
is exercised, it does not appear that the 
rubber-footwear industry is likely to be in- 
jured as a result of such a change in the basis 
of valuation. 

I am enclosing an excerpt from the Tariff 
Commission’s publication, Summaries of 
Tariff Information, which gives information 
on production and imports of rubber foot- 
wear through 1947. Also enclosed are tables 
which show more recent import statistics on 
rubber footwear. 

If I can be of any further service in this 
or any other matter, please do not hesitate 
to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar B. Ryper, 
Chairman. 


—_—— 


Locat No. 22763, 
RUBBER WORKERS F. L. UNION, 
Malden, Mass., April 10, 1950. 
Mrs. EpITH NourRSE ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DeaR Mrs. Rocers: I observed in the Bos- 
ton Globe of Sunday, April 9, an Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington which 
carried the headline “Tariff board denies 
move to cut duty on rubber footwear.” 
There followed a story to the effect that a 
report had been addressed to you from the 
United States Tariff Commission which 
stated that there was no move to cut directly 
duty on rubber foetweaf, but that there 
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might be a change in the method of comput- 
ing the duty. 

Several weeks ago when we first learned of 
the proposals to cut the tariff on rubber foot- 
wear, I wrote letters to the entire Massa- 
chusetts delegation in Congress and some 
of the replies that I received from the Mas- 
sachusetts members were accompanied by 
letters from the United States Tariff Com- 
mission over the signature of Mr. Oscar B. 
Ryder, chairman, which, I supect, were simi- 
lar to the communication Mr. Ryder ad- 
dressed to you. With your permission, I 
would like to point out that this letter is 
considerably less reassuring than it at first 
appears to be, and that the newspaper article 
referred to above indicates. 

Firstly, there is a paragraph in Mr. Ry- 
der’s letter, in my copy, it is the second par- 
agraph which says that the duty on rubber 
sole footwear with fabric uppers, which is 
now 35 percent ad valorem, based on the 
American selling price, could be reduced to 
17144 percent; it then goes on to state fur. 
ther that the rate on other rubber footwear, 
“which is now $1.50 per dozen pairs, but not 
less than 124 percent nor more than 25 per- 
cent ad valorem, based on American selling 
price, could be reduced to 1214 percent ad 
valorem.” 

The inference here is that this is some- 
thing which might occur. Actually, it has 
occurred. The duty on Czechoslovakian 
rubber footwear is now 12! percent ad 
valorem on the American selling price. You 
are probably familiar with the concern the 
leather shoe industry is manifesting over 
imports from Czechoslovakia. In fact, they 
make the charge of “dumping.” 

The second point, and this is major, is 
that under article 7 of the general agree- 
ment on tariff and trade, the United States 
has agreed to change its method of valuing 
merchandise for duty purposes which would 
preclude the use of the American selling 
price. The argument is then advanced that 
the rubber-footwear industry will not suffer 
from this arrangement because the United 
States has reserved the right to adjust the 
rate of duty so that the total amount of duty 
collected will be the same under the new 
basis as it would be under the old. 

This is unconvincing and unsatisfactory to 
us because the foreign invoice price is vari- 
able and subject to governmental control; 
and because these industries are either 
socialized or subsidized, and therefore, the 
Czechoslovakian Government, for instance, 
could determine both the price and the 
quantity to be exported according to its need 
for dollars. The percentage rate necessary 
to yield the same protection as now granted 
would be at the rate of several hundred per- 
cent. It would be difficult to determine; it 
would be fantastically high; and would 
therefore be a far greater violation of admin- 
istration trade policies than anything else 
which could possibly be proposed. It would 
appear to be also a considerable amount of 
movement to the end result of merely re- 
maining in the same place. However, even 
if present policy makers were to arrange ad- 
justments of the rate of duty furnishing the 
industry with the same measure of protec- 
tion which it has now, the fact still remains 
that with the abrogation of the American 
selling-price principle, the way would be 
open for any future set of policy makers to 
open the floodgates to a deluge of products 
from these low-wage nationalized or subsi- 
dized industries. 

The abrogation of the American selling 
price principle may occur in either of two 
ways—(1) is from a bill to be introduced by 
the Treasury Department which has the 
harmless sounding title of a Bill to Revise 
the Administrative Procedures of the Bureau 
of the Customs. This bill contains provisions 
to revoke the American selling price prin- 
ciple as it applies to rubber footwear, 
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The other means by which tariff reduc- 
tions could occur would be through negotia- 
tions wnder the framework of the general 
agreement on tariff and trade which would 
take place in December 1950. 

We feel that this is a real threat. We know 
that our industry cannot possibly compete 
with the nationalized industries of Czecho- 
slovakia or with the products of Japanese 
workers, with their Oriental wage and living 
standards. And even if the maximum which 
is promised by the Tariff Commission is 
awarded us in the way of protection, the re- 
moval of the American selling price principle 
would leave us in the state of permanent 
uncertainty. 

The rubber-footwear industry is located 

hiefly in southern New England, a very sub- 

intial portion of it in Massachusetts. This 
the section which already has more than 
share of distressed areas and which has 
already seen two of its major industries— 
ather shoes and textiles—blighted in the 

t few years. 

The nature and source of this low-wag 

mpetition should also be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANCIS MULCAHY, 
President, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER Co., 

New York, N. Y. 
lier of materials entering into 
cture of our waterproof rubber 
canvas-upper rubber-soled 
*, we feel you would wish to be in- 

to the possible jeopardy of this 
rican enterprise and its effect upon 
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situation will develop if the State 

riment and other governmental agen- 

ntinue along the lines of encouraging 

n imports through a lowering of tariffs 

point where the American manufac- 
can no longer compete and survive. 

ff rates at the present time on these 

i pply on the domestic selling 

American-made footwear like or 

lar to the imported items. We have un- 

al but authoritative information that 

der the guise of revising the administra- 

procedures of the Bureau of Customs, 

“bi ll is to be introduced in the House of 

atives repealing the American 

price principle established by a Pres- 

idential proclamation in 1933 and which 

was 8U d in 1937 by President Roosevelt 

when a Czechoslovakian trade treaty was 
under consideration. 

At the Reciprocal Trade Conference held 
in Geneva in 1947, the American delegation 
£ ed concessions in duty rates on water- 

rubber footwear to this same iron- 
rtain country which for practical purposes 
t the American duty in half. This was 
me over the clearly defined and logical 
protests of the entire American industry 
involved in the production of this necessary 
commodity. This trade treaty became effec- 
tive in April 1948. 

Fortunately, canvas-upper rubber-soled 
footwear was not on the 1947 agenda—but 
will probably appear without too much ad- 
vance notice on the list of products to be 
considered for tariff concessions in the re- 
ciprocal trade-agreement negotiation with 
f ries to be held in southern Eng- 
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foreign count 
land in September of this year. 

The attached schedule tends to show the 
effects that can be expected if the American 
selling price principle is abolished and if 
the duty on canvas footwear is reduced by 
the full 50 percent which is permissible 
under the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

Members of Congress in both Houses in 
the States in which you operate could be 
helpful in bringing this problem to the at- 


tention of the President, the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Defense, and others, 
including Members of Congress from other 
States. If your employees are organized, 
they could probably call the situation to 
the attention of their various labor organi- 
zations. 

The enclosed booklet, The Case of Rubber 
Footwear, contains some pertinent facts. 
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As one of your customers, we earnestly 
solicit your cooperation in our effort to pro- 
tect this old and long-established industry. 
We should like to specifically request that 
you let us know what you think you can do 
to help us and yourselves. 

Very truly yours, 
H. A. JOHNSON, 
Division Purchasing Agent. 


Imports of rubber footwear—waterproof and canvas 


Approx- 
imate 
invoice 
price 
landed 


Item 


35 percent American selling price - - 
| 1744 percent Ameri 
35 percent ad valorem .17 
17% percent ad valorem - 085 
| 25 percent American selling price -- 61 

2/4 percent 


Do...-.... seni ‘ -99 | J 1214 perce 


1214 per 


The above tabulations are intended as a 
rough measure to indicate the effects which 
would result from the 50-percent reduction 
in the existing duty on rubber-soled canvas 
footwear and the effects of the elimination 
of the American-selling-price principle on 
both waterproof and canvas footwear. 

This tabulation is based on a men’s canvas 
oxford (Japanese) which is being offered for 
delivery in New York this spring. The tabu- 
lations on the waterproof items are from 
offerings that were made during the past 
season. 

With reference to the canvas oxford, line 1 
reflects the approximate delivery price in 
New York after duty based on the present 
35 percent of the American selling price. 
Line 2 shows what would happen if that duty 
is cut in half which is permissible under the 
present Reciprocal Trade Act. Line 3 shows 
what would happen if the present rate of 
duty (35 percent) was applied on the ad 

valorem rather than the American selling 
price. Line 4 shows the result of cutting in 
half the present 35 percent rate of duty and 
applying it on an ad valorem basis rather 
than on the American selling price. In the 
tabulations on the waterproof items, line 1 
takes a duty of 25 percent of the American 
selling price which was effective prior to the 
reduction granted at the Geneva Conference 
in 1947 and which became effective April 
1948. Line 2 reflects the present duty, 1244 
percent of the American selling price. Line 
3 reflects the approximate result if the Amer- 
ican-selling-price principle is repealed and 
the present 12'4-percent duty is applied on 
an ad valorem basis. The extreme right- 
hand column is the American selling price 
of like or similar articles quoted by one mem- 
ber of the footwear industry. 


Encouragement of Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article enti- 
tled “Encouragement of Science,” by 
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Robert Oppenheimer, of the Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J., 
based on an address given at the awards 
banquet of the ninth annual science 
talent search in Washington, D. C., 
March 6, 1950: 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF SCIENCE 


(By Robert Oppenheimer, the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J.) 


Science has profoundly altered the condi- 
tions of man’s life. During the last centu- 
ries, the discoveries in science and their ap- 
plications to practice have changed the ma- 
terial conditions of life. They have changed 
as well many matters of the spirit. They 
have changed the form in which practical 
problems of right and wrong come before us; 
they have changed the focus of moral is- 
sues, both for the individual and for govern- 
ments. They have given us new methods for 
defining the meaning of problems that face 
us, and for judging whether or not our solu- 
tions are just. 

The most manifest of the changes are the 
material ones, Yet even here it takes a cer- 
tain perspective to see their true extent. Ad- 
vances in the study of man and other living 
forms have extended our life span by dec- 
ades. Discoveries in physical science have 
immeasurably lightened our toil and en- 
riched our lives. They have given leisure to 
an ever-widening group of men. They have 
made a reasonable education not a special 
privilege, but a common right. They have 
made the world, in its physical dimensions, 
a small place, and established the means by 
which people in remote parts of the earth 
can communicate with each other, can get 
to know each other, and can learn to work 
together. They have put at the disposal of 
everyone the resources of physical power, of 
ease, and of knowledge that were in the past 
reserved for the few. 

Not all of the changes in material well- 
being that science offers are realities. Yet 
the very fact that they are possibilities has 
changed the nature of the responsibility that 
we bear, both as individuals and as a com- 
munity of men and women banded together 
in government. In the Greek cities, political 
democracy, and civilization itself, appeared 
possible only on the basis of a slave economy. 
Technology, born of science, has altered that; 
it has enabled mankind, as it has forced 
mankind, to deal with the issues of slavery 
as a moral issue. Poverty has always been 
an ugly thing, and in its extremes a desperate 
one. Today, it is an evil, in the sense that 
it lies within human hands and human 
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hearts to abate it. Science can provide us, 
for the first time in history, with the means 
of abating hunger for everyone on earth. 
Perhaps nowhere has the impact of science 
re clearly altered the specific terms of a 
creat political issue than in the effects of 
scientific development on warfare. This is 
a can of worms with which I have myself 
unhappily been engaged for some years. It 
would not be honest to say—as it would be 
folly not to hope—that the very terror of 
modern weapons would in itseif put an end 
var; it would not even be honest to say 
that because of this terror the abolition of 
war and the maintenance of peace have be- 
come the one absoiute, final objective of all 
political decisions. There are other things 


m 





in man's life: his freedom, his decency, and 
his sense of right and wrong, that cannot 
so lightly be subjected to a single end. But 
what we need to remember is that war to- 


day has become, and is increasingly becom- 
ing, something very different from what it 
was a century ago or a millennium ago. We 
need to recognize the new situation as new; 
we need to come to it with something of the 
same spirit as the scientist’s, when he has 
conducted an experiment and finds that the 
results are totally other than those that he 
had anticipated. 

Four months before Hiroshima, in the last 
days of his life, President Roosevelt’s 
thoughts turned to these questions. In the 
last words that he wrote, in words he did 
not live to speak, the President looked to the 
future, to the atomic age. He looked to the 
past, to the days of the founding of the 
Republic. He wrote: 

“Thomas Jefferson, himself a distinguished 
scientist, once spoke of the ‘brotherly spirit 
of science, which unites into one family all 
its votaries of whatever grade, and how- 
ever widely dispersed throughout the differ- 
ent quarters of the globe.’ 

“Today science has brought all the differ- 
ent quarters of the globe so close together 


from another. 

“Today we are faced with the preeminent 
fact that, if civilization is to survive, we 
must cultivate the science of human rela- 
tionships—the ability of all peoples, of all 
kinds, to live together and work together, in 
the same world, at peace.” 

Science has greatly extended the range of 
questions in which man has a choice; it has 
extended man’s freedom to make significant 
decisions. Is there anything in the meth- 
ods of science itself, or in the spirit of sci- 
ence, that can help in the making of these 
decisions? To what extent is there a play on 
the word “science” which can mislead us 
and take us up false roads when we speak of 
this science of human relationships? Is 
there anything we can learn from the rele- 
vance of science to politics? 

If we are to answer these questions, and 
answer them honestly, we must recognize 
important and basic differences between 

blems of science and problems of action, 

they arise in personal or in political life. 

If we fail to recognize these differences, we 

be seeking magic solutions and not 

1 ones. We shall delude ourselves into 

ing aside responsibility, which it is an 
ential part of man’s life to bear. 

In most scientific study, questions of good 

| evil, or right and wrong, play at most a 
1or and secondary part. For practical de- 
ions of policy, they are basic. Without 

*m political action would be meaningless. 
rractical decisions and, above all, political 
cecisions can never quite be freed from the 
t 





nflicting claims of special interest. These, 
are part of the meaning of a decision 
of course, of action, and they must be 
n essential part of the force of its imple- 
mentation. 
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Political decisions are unique acts. In 
politics there is little that can correspond 
to the scientist’s repetition of an experiment. 
An experiment that fails in its purpose may 
be as good as or better than one that suc- 
ceeds, because it may well be more instruc- 
tive. A political decision cannot be taken 
twice. All the factors that are relevant to 
it will conjoin only once. The analogies of 
history can provide a guide, but only a very 
partial one. 

These are formidable differences between 
the problems of science and those of prac- 
tice. They show that the method of science 
cannot be directly adapted to the solution 
of problems in politics and in man’s spiritual 
life. Yet there is relevance of a more subtle, 
but by no means trivial, kind. 

In trying more fully to explore this rele- 
vance, I should like to start with a text. 
This text is a letter’ written by Thomas Jef- 
ferson to a young man who had enquired 
of him as to the usefulness of his studies of 
science. It was written in the middle of the 
year 1799, the year in which Napoleon abol- 
ished the directory and began to assume 
dictatorial power in France, the year before 
Thomas Jefferson was elected for the first 
time as President of the United States. Jef- 
ferson and the diverse brave and hopeful 
men who with him laid the foundations of 
our own Government had learned much from 
the peoples of other nations. Many of their 
highest political ideals and their most power- 
ful political instruments were built on the 
experience, the insight and wisdom of Euro- 
pean scientists and philosophers. Even today 
we need to remember that this was so, and 
that there may be much that we can learn 
from others, and that we should be glad to 
learn, as in turn by example we should be 
glad to teach. 

Jefferson’s letter starts with a survey of 
the subjects in science which he believes 
young Munford ought to pursue. I will 
quote one characteristic passage which may 
strike a familiar and homely note for you: 

“The science of calculation also is indis- 
pensable as far as the extraction of the 
square and cube roots; Algebra as far as the 
quadratic equation and the use of logarithms 
are often of value in ordinary cases; but all 
beyond these is but a luxury; a delicious 
luxury indeed; but not to be indulged in by 
one who is to have a profession to follow for 
his subsistence.” 

But that is not really the part of Jeffer- 
son’s letter which I commend to you. Here 
it is: 

“IT am among those who think well of 
the human character generally. I consider 
man as formed for society, and endowed 
by nature with those dispositions which 
fit him for society. I believe also, with 
Condorcet, as mentioned in your letter, that 
his mind is perfectible to a degree of which 
we cannot as yet form any conception. It 
is impossible for a man who takes a survey 
of what is already known, not to see what 
an immensity in every branch of science yet 
remains to be discovered, and that too of ar- 
ticles to which our faculties seem adequate.” 

And later, in the same letter, still more 
explicitly: 

“And it is still more certain that in the 
other branches of science great fields are 
yet to be explored to which our faculties are 
equal, and that to an extent of which we 
cannot fix the limits. I join you therefore 
in branding as cowardly the idea that the 
human mind is incapable of further ad- 
vances. This is precisely the doctrine which 
the present despots of the earth are in- 
culcating, and their friends here reechoing; 





1I am indebted to Dr. Julian Boyd, of 
Princeton University, for the copy of this 
hitherto unpublished letter. 
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and applying especially to religion and poli- 
tics; ‘that it is not probable that anything 
better will be discovered than what was 
known to our fathers.’ We are to look back- 
ward then and not forward for the im- 
provement of science, and to find it amidst 
feudal barbarism and the fires of Spitalfields. 
But thank heaven the American mind is 
already too much opened, to listen to these 
impostures; and while the art of printing 
is left to us, science can never be retrograde; 
what is once acquired of real knowledge can 
never be lost. To preserve the freedom of 
the human mind then and freedom of the 
press, every spirit should be ready to devote 
itself to martyrdom; for as long as we may 
think as we will, and speak as we think, the 
condition of man will proceed in improve- 
ment. The generation which is going off the 
stage has deserved well of mankind for the 
struggles it has made, and for having arrested 
that course of despotism which had over- 
whelmed the world for thousands and thou- 
sands of years. If there seems to be dange 

that the ground they have gained will be 
lost again, that danger comes from the gen- 
eration of your contemporary. But that the 
enthusiasm which characterizes youth should 
lift its parracide hands against freedom and 
science would be such a monstrous phenom- 
enon as I cannot place among possible things 
in this age and this country.” 

To me there are two striking impressions 
this letter of Jefferson’s makes, even beyond 
its eloquence and its beauty. The first is 
that the letter is pervaded with the idea 
of progress, that ideal that owes so much 
to the development of science and that in 
turn has provided the great enriching human 
faith in which scientific discovery and in- 
vention has flourished. Jefferson is con- 
fident that an increased understanding of 
the world will lead to progress; he is con- 
vinced that the barbarisms of the past cannot 
stand up against inquiry and understanding 
and enlightenment; he is confident in man 
and sure that as men know more they will 
act more wisely and live better. In our 
contemporary expressions of hope that catas- 
trophe could be averted and civilization yet 
be saved, that confidence has lost much of 
its robustness. 

The second point is that for Jefferson there 
is something in the ways of science that is 
relevant to political life. Even in religion 
and politics, he holds that it is probable that 
things better will be discovered than what 
was known to our fathers. This conviction 
that new knowledge is possible, and that not 
all the answers are known, is, of course, the 
stuff of the day-to-day life of the scientist. 
Science itself does progress; new knowledge 
is possible; and new knowledge, because it 
does not destroy or ignore the old, can only 
increase our understanding. The very idea 
of the development of science is an example 
of progress, and of progress which in no true 
sense can ever be reversed. But this is only 
part of the story. It is true, as Jefferson 
knew, that, in the large, science has flour- 
ished in conditions of human freedom, and 
that its growth is parallel to the growth of 
democratic institutions. Today, looking 
back on more than a century and a half of 
further history, we can be even more sure 
of this. We have seen not only the inspir- 
iting example of science and democracy flour- 
ishing together, but the tragic examples of 
their foundering together. We express the 
hope that of this tragedy we shall soon have 
seen the end. 

What are these lessons that the spirit of 
science teaches us for our practical affairs? 
Basic to them all is that there may be no 
barriers to freedom of inquiry. Basic to 
them all is the ideal of open-mindedness 
with regard to new knowledge, new experi- 
ence, and new truth. Science is not hased 
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on authority. It owes its acceptance and 
its universality to an appeal to intelligible, 
communicable evidence that any interested 
man can evaluate. 

There is no place for dogma in science. 
The scientist is free to ask any question, to 
doubt any assertion, to seek for any evi- 
dence, to correct any error. Where science 
has been used in the past to erect a new 
dogmatism, that dogmatism has found itself 
incompatible with the progress of science; 
and in the end, the dogma has yielded, or 
science and freedom have perished together. 

Our own political life is predicated on 
openness. We do nbt believe any group of 
men adequate enough or wise enough to op- 
erate without scrutiny or without criticism. 
We know that the only way to avoid error is 
to detect it; that the only way to detect it 
is to be free to inquire. We know that the 
wages of secrecy are corruption. We know 
that in secrecy error, undetected, will flour- 
ish and subvert. 

Let me be clear. Science is not skepticism, 
It is not the practice of science to look for 
things to doubt. It was not by deliberate 
attempt of skepticism that physicists were 
led to doubt the absolute nature of simul- 
taneity, or to recognize that the ideas of 
strict causality embodied in classical physics 
could not be applied in the domain of atomic 
phenomena. There is probably no group of 
men who take more for granted in their daily 
work than the scientists. Common sense, 
and all that flows from it, is their principal 
basis for what they do in the laboratory and 
for what they make of it on paper. But for 
scientists it is not only honorable to doubt, 
it is mandatory to do that when there ap- 
pears to be evidence in support of the doubt. 
In place of authority in science, we have and 
we need to have only the consensus of in- 
formed opinion, only the guide of example. 
No scientist needs to order his colleagues to 
use a new technique of experiment or to 
enter a new field of discovery. If he has 
done this, it will be an invitation to his fel- 
lows to follow. 

These then are some of the attitudes of 
mind, these are some of the disciplines of 
spirit, that grow naturally in the scientist’s 
world. They have grown there in part as a 
result of a humane and liberal tradition in 
political life, and in part as a cause of that. 
The open mind, the reliance on example and 
persuasion, rather than on authority—these 
are the heritage of the centuries in which 
science has altered the face of the earth. 
Science can help in diverse ways in preserv- 
ing and extending this heritage. Its very 
universality speaks across frontiers to make 
truth manifest in lands otherwise darkened; 
its material applications create the precon- 
citions—in leisure, in education, in means of 
communication—for the converse of men 
with each other. Science provides the mate- 
rial and the intellectual basis for a world in 
which example and understanding can help 
all men to fulfill their hopes. Today we 
need to remember that our country, founded 
on these practices, and grown strong by their 
exercise, owes its strength to them, In this 
time of crisis, we need to cherish that 
strength. 


Resolutions of Agriculture Committee of 
American Small Business Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 


in the Recorp, I want to insert certain 

resolutions adopted by the Conference of 

American Small Business Organizations 

at its eleventh national session here on 

March 27-29, 1950. 

In my judgment, these resolutions con- 
stitute constructive and affirmative sug- 
gestions worthy of the immediate and 
careful consideration of the congres- 
sional committees concerned and of all 
of us. 

I call particular attention to the rec- 
ommendation of the creation of a spe- 
cial commission charged with the careful 
and complete study of the agriculture 
problem and the recommendation for 
enactment of basic legislation covering 
agriculture in the United States. We 
have had a clear demonstration of how 
effective such a commission could be in 
the work of the so-called Hoover Com- 
mission. Certainly with the problem of 
the agricultural program involving the 
jurisdiction of so many congressional 
committees, it would seem as though a 
single approach by a single commission, 
composed of members of our congres- 
sional committees, leaders in recognized 
farm organizations, businessmen and 
businesswomen, men and women in the 
fields of education and labor, offers the 
best prospect of the satisfactory solution 
of the problem which is of vital impor- 
tance to the future of this country. 

I am also including a copy of the reso- 
lution I have filed today covering this 
suggestion, 

The matters follow: 

CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS, ELEVENTH NATIONAL SES- 
SION, WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 27-29, 
1950 

AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE RESOLUTION ON THE 

FARM-PRICE-SUPPORT ISSUE 

Whereas for 2 years this conference has 
expressed its steadfast opposition to uneco- 
nomically high price supports for agricul- 
tural commodities and has repeatedly ex- 
horted Congress and the Department of 
Agriculture in carrying out existing price- 
support laws and commitments to aim for 
price-support levels which would prevent 
serious subnormal agricultural income, but 
yet would avoid price incentive to excess 
production; and 

Whereas, despite the admonition of many 
competent, agricultural leaders, Congress has 
seen fit to continue Government price-sup- 
port operations at such high price levels as 
to bring certain inevitable evil results, viz: 

(1) The piling up of unmanageabie sur- 
pluses of many of the supported commodi- 
ties involving Government inventories and 
loans already in excess of $4,000,000,000; 

(2) Consequent prohibitive cost of these 
operations, already requiring additional bil- 
lions to handle 1950 crops; 

(3) The loss of export markets for many 
of these commodities except on a give-away 
basis to foreign countries; 

(4) The displacement of private taxpay- 
ing business from the handling of these 
commodities; 

(5) The extensive and growing regimenta- 
tion of agriculture through acreage, produc. 
tion, and marketing controls; 

(6) The gradual elimination of opportu- 
nity for individuals to freely enter agricul- 
tural pursuits where acreage already in pro- 
duction is being rigidly prescribed; 

(7) The projection of agriculture into the 
realm of partisan politics; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
do need, and must have, an assurance of 
adequate food and fiber production from an 
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economically healthy and stable agricul- 
ture: Therefore be it 

Resolved: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
be, and herewith is, petitioned by the Con- 
ference of American Small Business Organ- 
izations to set up a special commission to 
consider the whole situation of necessary 
and adequate farm legislation. 

2. That the commission be composed of 
outstanding national leaders, headed by 
some individual whose fairness, wisdom, and 
loyalty are recognized by a majority of our 
people; with committees to include Mem- 
bers of Congress, leaders in recognized farm 
organizations, businessmen, and men from 
the fields of education and labor. 

8. That this commission, from informa- 
tion and recommendations from its commit- 
tees, be directed to formulate and then to 
report to the Congress, within a time reason- 
ably adequate for careful and complete study 
of the problem, a recommendation for enact- 
ment of basic legislation covering agricul- 
ture in the United States. 


NO. 1—COMMODITY EXCHANGE: 


Whereas the commodity exchanges have 
successfully for over a century broadened 
and stimulated the marketing of agricultural 
products at the lowest cost to the producer 
and redounding to the benefit of the con- 
sumer: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations endorse the 
continuance of our free competitive system 
of marketing commodities; and be it further 

Resolved, That the present government 
regulatory powers over the conduct of com- 
modity exchanges are ample and that Con- 
gress should guard against the granting of 
more arbitrary Federal powers of control over 
these exchanges which might readily lead to 
their sudden destruction. 


NO, 2—COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Whereas it is the function of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to make loans on, 
and to support the prices of, agricultural 
commodities under requirements of law; and 

Whereas the Corporation now has nearly 
$5,000,000,000 of available funds for its pro- 
grams, and is asking for another $2,000,000,- 
000; and 

Whereas in spite of restrictions in present 
law the CCC is tending toward the acquiring 
of permanent interests in real estate, which 
if effected would threaten further the many 
small-business firms of the Nation with 
which they now are in direct or indirect com- 
petition: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations does oppose 
any authority to the CCC which will enable 
it to own real estate, and opposes authority 
which allows CCC to expand emergency com- 
modity storage facilities without public 
establishment of the necessity therefor. 


NO. 4—GOVERNMENT ECONOMY IN AGRICULTURE 


Whereas the cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment has reached an almost prohibitive level; 
and 

Whereas the continued high cost of Gov- 
ernment operation places the solvency of our 
Government in jeopardy; and 

Whereas the first step toward the reduction 
of our national debt must be the drastic re- 
duction in the cost of peacetime operation 
of Government: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Department of Agricul- 
ture be streamlined to the end that the ap- 
propriations for the Department would be 
reduced substantially without affecting the 
good work done by the Department, and that 
to carry out the purpose of this resolution 
the recommendations contained in the 
Hoover Commisison Report be given most 
careful consideration. 
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NO. 5—ANTITRUST LAWS 


Whereas various agricultural industries 
have been indicted by the Federal Govern- 
ment on antitrust charges rather frequently; 
Sabie even when cleared the adverse 
publicity has done irreparable harm and de- 
stroyed P public confidence unjustly: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Conference of Ameri- 
can Small Business Organizations meeting in 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 28, and 29, 
1950, endorses and supports the work of the 
Sawyer committee to bring about clarifica- 
ion and codification of the various antitrust 
laws. 

NO. 6—THE KEFAUVER BILL 

Whereas H. R. 2734, called the Kefauver bill 

or the acquisition of assets bill, has passed 
House and is now in Senate Committee; 

Whereas this bill prohibits the purchases of 
small businesses to eliminate competition, 
and may limit or prevent sale of small busi- 
nesses to larger competitors and so work 
hardship on owners or heirs of small busi- 
nesses: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations meeting in 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 28, and 29, 
1950, opposes the passage of this bill. 


‘ 








A bill for the establishment of a Commission 
to study the agriculture situation and to 
recommend adequate farm legislation 
Be it enacted, etc.— 

Section 1. (a) There is hereby established 
a bipartisan commission to be composed of 
12 members appointed as follows: 

(1) Four appointed by the President of 
the United States, two from the executive 
branch of the Government and two from 
private life; 

(2) Four appointed by the President pro- 
tempore of the Senate, two from the Senate 
and two from private life; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, two from the 
House of Representatives and two from pri- 
vate life. 

(b) Of each class of two members men- 
tioned in subsection (a), not more than 
one member shall be from each of the two 
major political parties. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

Sec.2. The Commission shall elect a 
Chairman and a Vice Chairman from among 
its members. 

Sec. 3. Seven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. (a) Members of Congress who are 
members of the Commission shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that re- 
ceived for their services as Members of Con- 
gress; but they shall be reimbursed for trav- 
el, subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by them in the performance of the 
cuties vested in the Commission. 

(b) The members of the Commission who 
are in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment shall each receive the compensation 
which he would receive if he were not a 
member of the Commission, plus such addi- 

1 compensation, if any (notwithstand- 
section 6 of the act of May 10, 1916, as 
amended; 39 Stat. 582; 5 U. S. C. 58), as 
necessary to make his aggregate salary 
$12,500; and they shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of the duties vested in the Commission. 

(c) The members from private life shall 
eacn receive $50 per diem when engaged in 
1 pcriormance of duties vested in the Com- 
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mission, plus reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of such 
duties. 

Sec. 5. The Commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Commission shall study 
and investigate the present organization and 
methods of operation of all departments, bu- 
reaus, agencies, boards, commissions, offices, 
independent establishments, and instrumen- 
talities of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment engaged in agriculture or related 
activities, to determine what changes therein 
are necessary to prevent serious subnormal 
agricultural income without placing an undue 
burden on the consumers and taxpayers of 
the country. 

(b) Within 30 days after the Eighty-second 
Congress is convened and organized, the 
Commission shall make a report of its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Congress, 

Sec. 7. (a) The Commission, or any mem- 
ber thereof, may, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act, hold such 
hearings and sit and act at such times and 
places, and take such testimony, as the Com- 
mission or such member may deem advis- 
able. Any member of the Commission may 
administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses 
appearing before the Commission or before 
such member. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to se- 
eure directly from any executive department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, in- 
dependent establishment, or instrumental- 
ity information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics for the purpose of this act; and 
each such department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, establishment, or 
instrumentality is authorized and directed 
to furnish such information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics directly to the Com- 
mission, upon request made by the chair- 
man or vice chairman. 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 





How To Buy More Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article by Henry Hazlitt, How to Buy 
More Unemployment, which I believe is 
“must” reading for all Members of Con- 
gress. The article appears in the cur- 
rent issue of Newsweek. 

How To Buy More UNEMPLOYMENT 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

In the first 3 months of this year, accord- 
ing to official estimates, there has been an 
average of nearly 4,500,000 unemployed. 

This is paradoxical and premonitory. For 
this unemployment, the greatest since pre- 
war days, exists not in a depression but in 
the midst of an inflationary boom. It exists, 
in fact, in a period when the Administration 
boasts that personal incomes have reached 
the highest levels in our history. 
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Yet this paradox is not inexplicable. It is 
simply what discerning economists predicted 
was certain to happen if we continued to 
push up wage rates and labor costs faster 
than prices and productivity. And we have 
kept boosting labor costs recklessly through 
union policy, pension demands, Government 
fact-finding awards, the Wagner-Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, and the new law jumping mini- 
mum-wage hourly rates from 40 to 75 cents 
last January. 

The presumptive effect of this last factor is 
striking. Unemployment averaged 3,395,000 
throughout 1949 and stood at 3,489,000 in 
December. This January it shot up to 
4,480,000. 

Does the administration recognize the 
cause of this unemployment? Has it taken 
warning? On the contrary, it does every- 
thing to intensify the problem. In a mes- 
sage to Congress on April 6, President Tru- 
man called for a further increase in unem- 
ployment benefits. For existing unemploy- 
ment -he offered two explanations, both 
wrong. He explained that more people have 
been coming ‘nto the labor market every year. 
But they have been doing that since the 
beginning of our history, with the annual 
increase in population. Increased popula- 
tion means not only more people looking for 
jobs; it also means more consumers and 
consumer demand 

Mr. Truman’s other explanation is that 
“as new plants and equipment have been 
added * * * businessmen have been able 
to produce more with the same number of 
workers.” This assumes the immemorial fal- 
lacy that machinery creates net unemploy- 
ment. But as man-hour productivity in- 
creases, prices go down or wages and profits 
go up, and per capita demand increases with 
per capita supply. 

Because he makes the wrong diagnosis, 
Mr. Truman proposes the wrong remedy. We 
need not examine here the real revisions re- 
quired in unemployment insurance. It is 
enough to point out that all Mr. Truman's 
own arguments ignore the sailent fact that 
as we increase the amounts and period of 
payment of unemployment benefits we en- 
courage an increase in unemployment it- 
self. The more we pay men who are idle, 
the more we reduce the penalties and in- 
crease the incentives for idleness. Mr. Tru- 
man wants to pay a man who has been earn- 
ing $60 a week as high as $42 a week for 
not working. But if this man is offered an- 
other $60 job before his unemployment bden- 
efits expire, he may logically ask himself: 
“Why should I work for only $18 a week?” 
Or if he is offered a temporary $42 job: “Why 
should I work for nothing?” 

Our national labor policy !s, in fact, the 
equivalent of the farm-pricc-support policy. 
Government support boosts the price of farm 
products so high that part of the supply 
must remain unsold. The taxpayer is then 
forced to hold the unsold surplus. Govern- 
ment and union labor policy, likewise, 
pushes up wage costs to the point where 
part of the labor force must remain unem- 
ployed. Then the taxpayer must pay un- 
employment benefits to this idle labor. “Sur 
plus” labor rots in storage like “surplus” 
eggs, butter, and potatoes 

The present American situation—of high 
unemployment even at the peak of an infla- 
tionary boom—is not unprecedented. Pre- 
cisely the same anomally occurred in Ger- 
many in 1927, and for the same reasons. 

In 1927 economists like Gustav Cassel 
warned in vain that the Germ wage pol- 
icy was senseless. Will such warnings to- 
day, in America, prove equally futile? 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include an article by 
David Berry entitled “Oil and Blood” 
which appeared in the Vet-Times, on 
April 22, 195°: 

Om aNp BLoop 
(By David Berry) 


Congress is hip-deep these days in its fa- 
vorite election-year sport—investigation. 

Its newest target is the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation—the RFC—which aids 
private business with loans not otherwise 
available from commercial lenders and in- 
vestors. 

Ordinarily we don’t run a temperature 
when a big multimillion-dollar corporation 
such as RFC gets tangled up with Congress; 
nor do we lose any sleep if the big and little 
oil interests of the country get slapped 
around a little. 

However, we remember that, just 5 years 
back, oil meant life and death to millions 
of American GI's fighting in Europe and 
Asia. In the final analysis, oil was the vital 
component which kept the machinery of 
freedom lubricated. 

All that—and the fact that civilian travel 
in this country was slowed down materially 
by the wartime shortage of gasoline and oil— 
seems to have been forgotten by some Mem- 
bers of Congress, as they seek an issue on 
which to curb the authority o° the RFC to 
lend money to private business interests. 

To some Congressmen—and some news- 
papers—RFC looks like a fat target and the 
boys are whetting their knives. Perhaps we 
wouldn’t even run a temperature in this case 
except that some veterans are involved. 

We like a good investigation as well as the 
next man—when the conditions and the facts 
support it. But our memory is not as short 
as the memories of some Congressmen. 

What could be more important to the 
United States—and to its fighting men—than 
to lend financial assistance to increase our 
national capacity to produce oil in case the 
threat of world war III becomes real? 

In this case it appears that politics is more 
important. A subcommittee of the Senate, 
headed by Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
(Democrat, Arkansas), presently is exercis- 
ing itself—and the newspapers—over the fact 
that RFC is considering approval of the ap- 
plication of a group of World War II veterans 
for a $10,000,000 loan to develop proved oil 
ands in Texas and five other States. 

The veterans control the Texmass Petro- 
leum Co., which, as the name implies, in- 
volves a number of big and little investors 
in Texas and Massachusetts. We'll concede 
that the veterans weren't enlisted men; sev- 
eral were lieutenant colonels, and one was a@ 
full colonel during the war, and their 
branches of service included the Air Force, 
the Infantry, and armored divisions. 

Nowadays most people admit that officers 
helped win the war—and thus are entitled to 
be known as veterans. 

From reading the papers and reading Sene 
ator P'ULBRIGHT’s remarks we aren't quite sure 
what—if anything—these Texmass veterans 
have done to warrant coming under the in- 
vestigative ye of the subcommittee. As far 
as we can make out, their presumed crime is 


twofold: They want to develop $44,500,000 
worth of proved and productive oil lands and 
wells located in six States—that’s on the 
basis of Government estimates—and they 
want to borrow $10,000,000 from RFC to reha- 
bilitate the properties and pay off long-term 
lenders under a general reorganization plan. 

Consider this charge from a Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper editorial: “Maybe it is a good 
loan, but what does the RFC mean using 
taxpayers’ money to take such risks?” 

Maybe it ~yould be smarter to risk defeat 
in world war III? 

And consider this remarks by Senator 
FULBRIGHT: “Without wanting to prejudge 
the case, it looks to me like an unjustified 
use of RFC lending power.” 

Perhaps, instead of approving a loan to 
produce oil in the United States, we should 
appropriate a few hundred millions under 
the point 4 program, to use searching for 
oil in the undeveloped areas of the world. 

Both the newspaper’s and the Senator's 
statements are, in themselves, damaging 
statements, but each is hedged with quali- 
fying phrases. Why? Why? If it’s a bum 
deal, it’s a bum deal. 

As a matter of fact, from all we can gather, 
it’s a good deal. The fact is that the Tex- 
mass Co., as presently constituted, is a sound 
business enterprise. It has title to 493 pro- 
ducing oil and gas wells located on 20,000 
acres of proved oil lands in 6 States—proved 
lands being areas in which oil reserves have 
been geologically and scientifically measured. 
In addition, it holds the lease on 2,000 addi- 
tional acres of proved land which have not 
yet been drilled. 

Independent petroleum engineers, hired by 
the company, have estimated that these 
lands have reserves of more than 15,500,000 
barrels of oil, plus 34,800,000,C09 cubic feet 
of natural gas, and this does not include 
estimated reserves of 14,600,000 barrels of 
oil in undrilled lands. 

The Texmass engineers place the total 
valuation of the company, exclusive of allow- 
ances for drilling and other operations, at 
$48,000,000. 

But the RFC, upon receipt of their loan 
application, didn’t accept that as gospel. To 
protect the taxpayer, it hired its own pe- 
troleum engineers, whose minimum estimate 
of reserves was only 3,000,000 barrels less 
than the company’s. And the RFC’s own 
estimate of collateral is $44,500,000, which is 
Only $4,000,000 less than the company’s. 

Even then the RFC hesitated. The com- 
pany had sought a $15,100,000 loan to re- 
habilitate its properties and pay off long-term 
lenders. Said RFC: Raise $5,000,000 in pri- 
vate capital and we'll lend you the other 
$10,000,000. This Texmass did. And then 
came the Fulbright committee—and the 
newspapers. 

A “questionable investment,” they called 
it. Why? Because RFC had never been in 
the oil business before. They hadn't been 
in the housing or automobile business either 
until they made their first loans in those 
industries. ‘Too speculative,” said the com- 


mittee and the press, apparently confusing . 


proved oil leases with wildcatting operations 
which are two entirely different problems. 

The charge that the investment is bad 
business is interesting in the light of a re- 
cent article in the magazine Oil World by 
Fred Florence, president of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas—largest oil bank in 
the country. “Making oil loans is good busi- 
ness,” he wrote. “Just how good is indicated 
by this institution’s loss record on oil loans, 
During the last 16 years net losses in this 
field have totaled $90,000, a sum substan- 
tially less than 1 month’s interest and rep- 
resenting a loss ratio of 0.03 percent of 
the total loans made.” And that’s typical— 
not unusual, 
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We're willing to forget that the Texmass 
Co. is representative of World War II vet- 
erans trying to put free enterprise to work 
for themselves and their investors. 

However, we aren’t willing to forget that 
oil is to war machinery what blood is to you 
and me. And we hope Senator FuLsricut 
and Congress don’t forget that this time. 


Rent Control or Chaos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Chicago Sun-Times of April 19, 1950: 


RENT CONTROL OR CHAOS 


Federal rent control will end within 11 
weeks unless Congress takes action to ex- 
tend it. 

If Congress does nothing, the State of Illi- 
nois should follow the example of New York 
State and adopt an emergency rent law. In 
the absence of any law, rents in Chicago 
probably will go up on an average between 
20 and 40 percent. That's the finding of 
Sun-Timesman Bruce Taylor, who has been 
talking with real estate people, public offi- 
cials, and others interested in the housing 
problem, 

If you are a tenant, the amount of rent 
boost you can expect depends on your in- 
dividual case. 

In the confusion that is certain to follow 
if rent controls die, municipal court judges 
probably will allow plenty of time before en- 
forcing eviction notices. But even such con- 
sideration will not spare Chicago—which has 
an extraordinarily severe housing shortage— 
from undergoing chaos that could bring se- 
vere economic damage and social turmoil. 

What’s the answer? Will Congress extend 
controls? 

There is stronger pressure on Congress to 
wipe %ut rent controls now than at any time 
since war’s end. Owners contend that they 
have been deprived of their property without 
due process of law. Although the law has 
provided for rent increases to prevent hard- 
ship on landlords, many have failed to take 
advantage of those provisions. The land- 
lord resentment at continued rent controls 
while most other prices have gone sky high 
has made an impression on many Members 
of Congress. 

As we have often said in this column, we 
believe landlords are entitled to reasonable 
increases in their rent collections. Let's re- 
peat that word: Reasonable. And, to their 
credit, many landlords have been reasonable. 

If controls are stopped suddenly many 
gougers will turn the screws on helpless 
tenants and demand unreasonable increases. 
As long as there is a real housing shortage 
the gougers will be able to profit from it. 
Any society has the right and the duty to 
provide for the general welfare by prohibit- 
ing profiteering that results from famine, dis- 
aster or the effects of war. 

Congress is expected to consider a Dill 
which would extend rent controls but make 
it mandatory upon cities to allow citizens to 
vote on continued controls within 6 months. 
If such a bill passes, Chicago would have 
to vote to retain rent control—probably at 
the November election—or else allow controls 
to die here on January 1. 
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Chicago’s housing shortage is so acute 
that it’s unlikely that there would be a popu- 
lar vote in favor of ending controls. There 
is a question whether such a vote would 
satisfy the need for fairness. Tenants would 
naturally vote to retain controls. Just be- 
cause there are more tenants than landlords 
doesn’t mean that they should be able to 
keep their rents down by ballot. Rents 
should be controlled for the general welfare, 
not for individual welfare. Landlords, too, 
are entitled to consideration. 

Rather than lift rent control completely, 
or continue as is, it seems to us a limited 
rise in rents would be preferred. The main 
idea is to prevent unreasonable rent in- 
creases that would throw the city into an 
economic tailspin. 





RFC Versus ECA—Or Which Govern- 
ment Agency Can Produce the Greatest 
Absurdity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
kind forbearance of my distinguished 
colleagues, I should like to take the time 
of this House to tell a bedtime story to 
those who will listen, in the hope that 
it will not put them to sleep. It may 
cause the more thoughtful among us 
first to roll in the aisles and then to 
start tearing their hair. 

You know, Mr. Speaker, so many 
things happen in so many different 
places in Washington, it is difficult for 
our right hand to know what our left 
hand is doing. I cannot pretend that I 
keep up with everything that happens in 
all the thousands of bureaus, in which 
hundreds of thousands of bureaucrats 
take part, but I do believe that I must see 
a few more of the absurdities than 
others. As a result I am constantly 
puzzled, Puzzled at the American peo- 
ple for keeping such a gang in power, 
Puzzled at the bureaucrats who are 
taking part in these absurdities, for these 
bureaucrats are Americans and, at heart, 
in most instances, should realize that 
they are going to have to live in the 
country they are creating. Puzzled at 
sensible men—many of them on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle, but most of 
them fortunately on the other side—who 
not only smile at these absurdities, but 
sometimes protect the men and policies 
that bring such absurdities to pass. 

Now, let us read about the absurd 
happenings. 

The first thing to keep in mind in this 
bedtime story is that the United States, 
under the New Deal and Fair Deal, for 
years has been heading toward a free- 
trade policy. Cordell Hull, James F. 
Byrnes, Dean Acheson, and all the other 
free-traders have been saying that we 
must encourage European manufactur- 
ers to sell more over here so that our 
manufacturers, in turn, could sell more 
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over there. They have been promoting 
this policy through lowering our tariffs, 
giving huge sums to European industri- 
alists with which to build plants to com- 
pete with ours, and otherwise striving to 
tear down America and build up Europe, 
Asia, Africa—any place but the old home 
place. 

Now, during World War I, our Gov- 
ernment faced almost a blockade for a 
while, due to the submarine menace. 
There was a great hue and cry about the 
lack of skilled watchmakers—men who 
could work with precision machinery, to 
make bombsights, and so forth. Every- 
body suddenly realized that it was a 
good thing we had an American watch 
industry, although the New Deal had 
been trying for 10 years to build up the 
Swiss watch industry and to kill the 
American watch industry. 

Then, the war ended. We won, or at 
least, we defeated the enemies. Now, 
the American watch industry begins to 
fold. Waltham Watch Co., in Massa- 
chusetts, went on the financial rocks. 
It was hopelessly lost, so everyone 
thought. The New Deal finally had 
killed the Waltham Watch Co. Elgin 
Watch Co., which recently has been cut- 
ting off workers, is going on the rocks 
eventually unless something is done. 

But be that as it may, what then hap- 
pens? The State Department, keep in 
mind, has been killing Waltham Watch 
Co. through its low-tariff policies. Now, 
another Government agency, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation enters the 
picture. Mr. John L. Hagerty, one of the 
RFC’s bright boys, cooks up a plan by 
means of which RFC can lend about 
$6,000,000 to Waltham. Mr. Hagerty, 
after selling RFC on the plan, promptly 
resigned and became $30,000-a-year 
president of the newly-reorganized 
Waltham Watch Co. He was going to 
do wonders for it, in spite of the mean 
old State Department and its absurd 
policies. But he coula not. Not even a 
Fair Dealer, working inside with other 
Fair Dealers, can repeal the laws of eco- 
nomics. RFC directors finally decided 
they would not let even their fair-haired 
Mr. Hagerty have the balance of $2,- 
000,000 v-orth of credit which they origi- 
nally promised. 

Now, instead of being punished in any 
way, scolced in any way, for having 
poured $4,000,000 worth of RFC money 
down a drain, what happens to our good 
Fair Dealer, Mr. Hagerty? Why, he 
turns up “advising” the RFC at $10,330 a 
year. What advice he could give that 
would be worth 10 cents a year, I am not 
in a position to say, but there he rests. 

Unfortunately for our sanity, this is 
not the end of the story. 

While all of this is going on—while 
RFC is lending a stricken industry money 
to get well, if it can, and the Depart- 
ment of State is perpetuating policies 
to kill the same industry, another alpha- 
betical agency enters the picture. Slyly, 
to be sure, but it enters the picture never- 
theless. 

We learn from a release put out by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
the ECA, to those who_are not familiar 
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with the bureaucratic alphabetical jar- 
gon, that the ECA has authorized to the 
General Time Instruments Corp., New 
York, N. Y., $1,000,000 in cash “to estab- 
lish the manufacture of clocks and 
watches in the United Kingdom.” Ac- 
cording to the ECA release, this loan 
“will reduce previous heavy United King- 
dom imports of timepieces from the 
United States and Switzerland.” 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, it is bad 
for us old Republicans to think of keep- 
ing a watch industry alive in the United 
States just in case there is a war and 
we need the help of the skilled employ- 
ees in that industry. That is reaction- 
ary. It is obscurantism. It is Hawley- 
Smoot, and all those other bad terms 
the New Republic and our liberals toss 
from one to the other. 

But, it is good, it says here in the ECA 
release, for American money to be sent 
to Great Britain so that Great Britain 
can reduce its imports of clocks and 
watches. In other words, we are sup- 
posed to be dumb and stupid enough to 
think we ought to kill the watch industry 
in the United States, but should build up 
the watch industry in the United King- 
dom with American money. That is 
progress. It is enlightenment. It is, 
by some magic abracadabra, economic 
progress as the Fair Deal interprets it. 
More unemployed in the United States. 
More watchmakers in the United King- 
dom. This ECA grant is not even in line 
with the Department of State’s apparent 
purpose to create the only watch-making 
industry in the western world in a little 
country we know as Switzerland, which, 
incidentally, never has been an ally of 
ours in any war. Then, in case of a war, 
Russia could neutralize Switzerland and 
our Nation would be caught without any 
watch-making industry, without any of 
the skilled workers such an industry 
would have prepared for use in our mili- 
tary and other highly strategic industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I must confess that none 
of this makes sense to me. As I noted 
before, the actions of our bureaucrats, 
each working at cross-purposes and each 
in possession of huge public sums to 
throw around, are so absurd as to make 
a sensible man want to bite tenpenny 
nails. If we could not develop a sense 
of humor, it is likely most of us could 
not last until the time comes when the 
people, long-suffering and patient, 
awaken to the stupidities which are being 
perpetrated in the name of “progress.” 
If there is any man who can explain 
the action of our Department of State, 
our Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and our Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration in relation to the question of 
watches, their import and export, and the 
protection of America in case of an 
emergency, I should like to hear him 
make the explanation in simple words. 

That is the end of this bedtime story, 
but I am afraid it will not put many 
Americans to sleep. Itisa mystery. The 
final chapter might be entitled, “Which 
agency actually killed the American 
jeweled-bearing industry?” 
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Collectivism Subsidized by United States 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Henry Hazlitf, of Newsweek, again 
points out how private enterprise in this 
country supplies the money to make col- 
lectivism in Europe possible. The ad- 
ministration takes the profits from a free 
economy to support State cartels and 
phony exchange controls. I commend to 
all Members a challenging article by Mr. 
Hazlitt which I include as part of my 
remarks: 

How WE SUBSIDIZE COLLECTIVISM 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The action of the House on continuance of 
ERP does not indicate that we are going to 
use any more common sense in dealing with 
the European economic problem in the future 
than we have in the past. 

The administration has dismissed all criti- 
cal discussion of the Marshall plan as par- 
tisan and isolationist. It attempted to drive 
the new ERP bill through Congress under 
a barrage of emotional slogans and scare 
words. Though we originally offered Mar- 
shall aid to Communist Russia itself, it is 
now represented as our chief weapon for com- 
bating communism. Once more it is im- 
plied, by the President, that refusal to vote 
for the administration bill may bring on the 
third world war. “Failure to enact its full 
amount,” he writes, “would do irreparable 
damage.” 

Properly resenting these tactics, but with- 
out leadership of their own, a bipartisan ma- 
jority in the House did have the temerity to 
cut the authorization by the moderate 
amount of $250,000,000. They also cut the 
authorization for point 4 by $20,000,000. But 
they failed to recognize that in accepting 
the premise of point 4—that the American 
taxpayer owes the rest of the world a living— 
they were letting him in for a bottomless 
obligation. 

If the Senate is interested in the kind of 
revision that is really needed in the ERP 
program it could not do better than to read 
the article by Dr. William Roepke in the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle of March 16. 
Writing from his European watch tower in 
Geneva, Dr. Roepke says supremely well what 
some of us have also been trying to say over 
here for the last 3 years. The present eco- 
nomic troubles of the countries of western 
Europe, he points out, spring mainly from 
the nationalistic policies being pursued 
within those countries: 

“It is no longer necessary to define those 
national policies. They are familiar ever 
since Hitler came to power and, under the 
guidance of Dr. Schacht, set the example of 
a type of national economic policy which we 
propose to call national collectivism. It is 
the well-known combination of repressed 
inflation, collectivist controls, ‘full employ- 
ment,’ exchange control, State monopolies, 
bilateralism, subsidies, fiscal socialism, ‘cheap 
money’ policies, and the strange mixture of 
the restriction of private consumption and 
of public waste which goes under the name 
of Austerity. * ° * 

“With the exception of Switzerland and 
Belgium, all European governments still 
practice national collectivism to the extent 
that they fcel compelled to retain exchange 


control. It is exchange control which is the 
real keystone of national collectivism. * * * 

“The devaluations certainly eased the 
strain, and they were in most countries the 
indispensable condition for the removal of 
exchange control. * * * But the chance of- 
fered by the devaluations has not been used, 
which means that the European governments 
resemble a surgeon who opens the abdomen 
without removing the inflamed appendix.” 

Dr. Roepke then turns to the proposed 
European Payments Union. “It is being 
realized by most observers that convertibility 
of currencies is the cardinal problem. To 
restore convertibility, however, is tanta- 
mount to abolishing exchange control. Not 
daring to face this thorny issue, many people 
prefer to believe that there is something ‘al- 
most just as good.’ It is the idea of a Euro- 
pean Clearing Union. * * * 

“The crucial point, however, is again 
whether the national governments retain ex- 
change control or not. If they do, then the 
idea of a European Currency Union has 
hardly more sense than an American cur- 
rency system would have if the United States 
would split into 49 systems of state collec- 
tivism and of state exchange control. If 
they abolished exchange control, then we 
have all the monetary integration we need 
without the new cumbersome machinery of 
a European Monetary Union.” 

As a result of the evangelistic and in- 
tolerant fervor with which its sponsors pro- 
mote the ERP over here, none of these eco- 
nomic realities is getting any serious atten- 
tion. 


Government Policies Are a Menace to the 
Coal Industry 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, much 
is being said today about the coal indus- 
try being “sick” and the need for a Gov- 
ernment Coal Commission to study the 
industry. 

My congressional district is one that 
depends upon coal for its lifeblood and 
when the miners are digging coal and 
the railroads are transporting it to mar- 
ket we have a happy population. 

The idea has become prevalent that 
the coal industry is sick, but I do not be- 
lieve that is a complete diagnosis of the 
ills that have befallen it. 

Nor do I believe that the creation of a 
Coal Commission is the answer to the 
problem. Any information that a Coal 
Commission could develop is already 
available through Federal agencies, the 
United Mine Workers of America, and 
through the National Coal Association. 

In discussing the plight of the coal in- 
dustry I recognize the differences that 
from time to time have existed between 
labor and management. Then, too, 
there is a natural trend on the part of 
the consumer to use substitute fuels for 
many reasons. 

Anyone who has studied the coal in- 
dustry has found that the industry’s 
greater threat comes from policies of the 
Government of the United States. All of 
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these policies have been formulated by 
Congress. Therefore, if any real contri- 
bution is to be made to the coal industry, 
Congress is its only means of salvation. 

Before discussing how Government 
policies are destroying the coal industry, 
it is imperative that we realize how the 
demand for coal has fallen sharply from 
war and postwar levels. 

Let me quote information on this sub- 
ject from an article in the March 21, 
1950, issue of the Wall Street Journal, 
written by Staff Correspondent Philip 
Geyelin: 

In 1947 exports to coal-short European 
countries and to Canada totaled 69,000,000 
tons. Last year they were down to some 
27,000,000 as European mines got back in 
full operation. 

In this country 3 years ago, coal was sup- 
plying 50 percent of the energy for homes 
and industry. By last year its share was 
down to 38.9 percent. 

The railroads have been taking less and 
less coal as they put in more oil-burning 
Diesel engines. In 1947 they bought 109,- 
000,000 tons of coal. Last year they took 
less than 70,000,000 tons, a drop of 37 per- 
cent. More electric utility companies are 
finding it’s an economy to shift to oil, too. 
They consumed only 80,000,000 tons of coal 
last year, compared with 95,000,000 in 1948. 

Meanwhile, householders have been swing- 
ing to oil at arapid clip. Last year oil burn- 
er sales were up 39 percent over 1948, while 
factory shipments of warm-air coal furnaces 
dropped 47 percent. Where natural gas is 
available, this fuel is grabbing some coal 
customers, too. 

These shifts to competitive fuels are ex- 
pected to continue apace unless the coal 
industry can lower the price of its fuel, in- 
dustry observers believe. 


In discussing Government policies and 
their threat to the coal industry let us 
consider the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
commonly called TVA. As of June 30, 
1949, the Congress of the United States 
had appropriated for TVA approximate- 
ly $767,000,000 with an additional appro- 
priation of $49,500,000 made available as 
of July 1, 1949. If you total the cost of 
TVA to the taxpayers including interest 
and tax costs of TVA production that 
are not paid by TVA, you then have an 
over-all figure ranging from $884,000,000 
up to $1,200,000,000. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, the TVA, which operated at a total 
net loss of over $113,000,000, if interest 
cost of financing is charged to TVA for 
the period from 1934 through 1947, gen- 
erated by water power more than 13,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity. 
This production of electricity, subsidized 
by the Government up to $1,200,000,000 
in terms of coal equivalent, amounts to 
about eight and one-half million tons. 
This amount of coal means over $44,- 
000,000 in revenue to coal companies and 
over $23,000,000 in miners’ wages, or an 
annual wage of $4,000 to 5,750 workers. 

To the railroads the eight and one-half 
million tons of coal displaced by TVA 
means a loss of twenty-seven and one- 
half million dollars in revenue, with over 
$12,000,000 representing wages of rail- 
road employees, or a salary of $3,600 a 
year to 3,333 railroad workers. 

In addition to the TVA and passing 
over similar Government projects, we 
have the threat of the St. Lawrence sea- 
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way project which has been in and out 
of Congress since 1914. The total esti- 
mated cost of this economic monstrosity 
has been placed at anywhere from one 
and one-half billion dollars to almost 


three times that amount, or three and. 


one-half billion dollars. 

These estimates of the St. Lawrence 
seaway were made prior to 1940 and 
must be increased to reflect price in- 
creases if a true cost as of today is to 
be shown. By increasing these esti- 
mates in the same proportion as whole- 
sale prices of all commodities other than 
farm products and foods increased in 
January 1950 over January 1940, they 
range from three-quarters of a billion 
dollars to over $2,000,000,000. 

It is recognized that the United States 
portion of the cost is more than half, 
and therefore the cost of the St. Law- 
rence seaway could easily cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayer more than the TVA has 
cost to date, which is up to $1,200,000,000. 

The St. Lawrence project as originally 
planned, looking at the power part of it, 
only would displace about five and one- 
half million tons of coal annually, which 
would mean a loss in revenue to coal 
companies of $28,000,000. Of this 
amount, almost $15,000,000 would be 
lost in miners’ wages, or an annual salary 
of $4,000 to 3,750 workers. 

From the standpoint of the railroads, 
they would likewise suffer a loss of over 
$18,000,000 in revenue, with about 
$8,000,000 of that amount representing 
a loss to railroad employees in wages, 
or a salary of $3,600 a year to 2,222 
employees. 

Another factor to be considered is the 
importation of cheap foreign oil, as well 
as any foreign oil. At the present time 
foreign oil is being dumped on our Amer- 
ican market at the rate of 885,000 barrels 
a day and covers all grades and kinds 
of oil. This is an increase of 72 percent 
over the daily average in 1947. 

Out of this total of 885,000 barrels, 
about 460,000 barrels are fuel oil, and this 
quantity is equal to 115,000 tons of coal 
per day. I do not claim that every 
barrel of low-priced oil from foreign 
countries displaces coal, but the great 
majority of the foreign oil imported does 
take the place of coal. Over a period of 
a year, this quantity of foreign oil dis- 
places 40,000,000 tons of coal, which 
means the loss of $104,000,000 in miners’ 
wages, or an annual wage of $4,000 to 
26,000 workers. It also means the loss of 
$130,000,000 in railroad revenue, of which 
about $59,000,000 would represent work- 
ers’ wages, or $3,600 annually to 16,389 
railroad employees. 

Let us look at the steel industry for a 
moment. Because of importers of for- 
eign-made steel offering fast delivery at 
prices 10 to 18 percent lower than do- 
mestic vendors, our steel industry suffers, 
as does coal, from the result of our for- 
eign-trade policy. 

As I said in the beginning, Government 
policies are a menace to the coal indus- 
try, and the present administration or 
Congress cannot deny this fact. If the 
Government wants to help the coal in- 
dustry, let it cease the program of sub- 
Sidizing hydro-power projects, such as 
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TVA and others. Let Congress shelve 
the St. Lawrence seaway project and let 
the administration restrict imports of 
foreign-mined coal, oil, and steel. 

The coal industry can be helped if it 
receives assistance in regaining its mar- 
kets which have been lost through the 
use of subsidized fuels. 





One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary of Lexington and Concord 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure I reflect the gratitude of every 
Member from Massachusetts when I ex- 
press appreciation of the action of the 
House and Senate in passing the reso- 
lution providing for the creation of a 
Commission to celebrate the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of Lexing- 
ton and Concord and I am grateful to 
you, Mr. Speaker, for honoring me by 
an appointment to that Commission. 

We who come from the old Bay State 
take intense pride in our possession of 
hallowed shrines in those two historic 
Middlesex towns and April 19 has long 
been celebrated in our State as a legal 
holiday. 

Among all the historic spots in Massa- 
chusetts, none are revered more highly. 
As long as tourists flock to New Eng- 
land to draw inspiration from that part 
of our land where liberty began, loyal 
and patriotic Americans will visit the 
site of the rude bridge that arched the 
flood and thrill at the realization that 
here was fired the shot heard round 
the world. Then at Lexington Green, 
the same loyal Americans will gain in- 
spiration from the letters hewn in the 
everlasting granite quoting the undying 
words of Captain Parker “if they mean 
to have a war, let it begin here.” 

As long as history is written, our boys 
and girls of succeeding generations will 
read the thrilling story of Lexington and 
Concord and realize that here was the 
actual birthplace of the Nation. 

A century and three-quarters has 
passed into history since that April 
morning in 1775 during which time the 
people of the globe have seen this Na- 
tion of Ours write glorious history until 
cur onward and upward path to pros- 
perity and power has become one of 
the wonders of the world. 

Now, after 175 years, we find ourselves 
in a world doubtful and confused. This 
much we do know, that war-weary peo- 
ples across the seas are looking to Amer- 
ica for direction and guidance just as 
surely as the mariner scans the dark- 
ness of the night for the reassuring rays 
of the beacon light. This much also we 
must bear in mind as we seek to evalu- 
ate the lesson from Lexington and Con- 
cord, that if an emergency should arise 
where our leadership is actually in need, 
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we will hardly be in a position to make 
that leadership fully effective unless we 
continue to hold fast the principles of 
freedom and liberty and self-reliance 
which were the prime elements in the 
spiirt of the Minutemen of ’75. 





Our Defeat in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the sabo- 
teurs, who twist American foreign policy 
at the orders of a foreign power, are 
more dangerous to American security 
than those who trained to sabotage our 
railroads or our munitions plants. 

The United States has suffered a mili- 
tary defeat in China, more serious than 
its defeat at Pearl Harbor. The voters 
did nct know for years how great our 
losses were in Pearl Harbor. So it will 
be in the case of China. How vulnerable 
has it made our own coast? Who is re- 
sponsible for this terrible defeat? Mc- 
CarTHy is trying desperately to find out. 
The administration is covering up. It 
hides behind national security crisis 
talks. 

The defeat of China was accomplished 
in our State Department. People believe 
that there was something rotten in that 
Department long before the McCartuy 
charges. Since then Peurifoy admits 
nearly 100 sex perverts have been fired. 
Obviously that is only part of what has 
caused the fantastic defeat of the once 
most powerful military Nation on earth. 

For 10 years we have had a Commu- 
nist cell in charge of our foreign policy- 
making. These men are not deluded 
young students. Their business is to 
confuse our top officials so that they will 
adopt policies advantageous to the 
U. S. S. R. and fatal to our military 
security. 

Ten years ago, there began a curious 
series of resignations and transfers of 
officials, like Ambassador Grew. He had 
had long and honorable experience in 
our far-eastern policy. Such men were 
replaced by newcomers who consistently 
favored Soviet Russia in their decisions. 
We had a succession of men as Secretary 
of State who were either blind or were 
suddenly relieved from office when they 
began to see, 

When Marshall was made Secretary, 
after the very sudden resignation of 
Byrnes, he went to China and insisted 
on a truce. He demanded that the Chi- 
nese Nationalist armies be disbanded 
and sent home. But he got no reciprocal 
action from the Communists. He im- 
posed an embargo on our shipment of 
war material to free China, but he got no 
embargo on shipments of arms from So- 
viet Russia to Communist China. Why? 
Was it because he was surrounded by ad- 
visers who favored the Communist side? 

The Republican Eightieth Congress op- 
posed President Truman’s abandonment 
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of China and insisted that aid be given 
the Nationalist government. The Chi- 
nese bought arms of us, but, because of 
the State Department red tape, they 
could not get ammunition. Nor, oddly 
enough, could they get permits for ship- 
ment. These permits had to come from 
a bureau in the Commerce Department. 
The chief of this bureau was born in 
Manchuria. He had been appointed by 
Henry Wallace, although twice rejected 
for American citizenship for his un- 
American opinions. The paper work on 
these arms shipments was for some 
strange reason not finished until Harry 
Bridges had called a strike on the west 
coast. Then not a vessel could move 
from our Pacific ports to China or Alas- 
ka. That was, curiously enough, the 
moment when the Communist armies 
began their final push in China. 

McCartHy wants more light on this. 
The Fair Deal Party has chosen to laugh 
at his charges. Great names are used to 
inspire feelings of danger to our foreign 
policy. What foreign policy? 

When China fell, we lost the air bases 
from which bombers could fly to inner 
Siberia, bases which were our best in- 
surance against war. Some morning 
we may wake up and learn that the 
Philippines have been captured, as 
China was captured, by a domestic up- 
rising, armed by the U. S. S. R. Then 
Formosa, Japan, and Korea will be out- 
fianked. Alaska and California will be 
our front line. Such mistakes are paid 
for in the lives of our young men, They 
may have to retake, under withering fire, 
what our State Department so lightly 
gave up. 

We must clean the Communists and all 
their dupes out of our foreign policy- 
making. Then the United States can 
resume its obligations to its ally, free 
China, and help train the Chinese sol- 
diers who are bravely trying to recapture 
the air bases on the Chinese mainland. 
Such air bases might not only serve 
China but also constitute our first line 
of defense, 





The New President General of the Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Mrs. James B. Patton, 
of Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OFr OHIO 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
Ohio is very proud that, at the National 
Congress of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, just ended, Mrs. James 
B. Patton, of Columbus, Ohio, was 
elected president-general. 

Mrs. Patton is known far and wide for 
her fine Christian spirit, her executive 
ability, and her understanding of human 
needs. She has had a long term in 
the organization, serving her State with 
consecrated devotion. Her elevation to 


national responsibility is a natural recog- 
nition of her capacity. 

The Ohio Republican delegation, hav- 
ing extended their felicitations to her, 
have asked me to express their appreci- 
ation of this recognition, congratulating 
both the new president-general and the 
national organization. 





Address of Brig. Gen. E. Dorman O’Gowan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased indeed to insert in the RecorpD as 
part of my remarks the excellent speech 
of a former distinguished officer of the 
British Army which admirably sets forth 
certain strategic elements in our present 
distressing world situation. 

General O’Gowan, who is Irish-born, 
has brilliantly pointed up some of the 
weaknesses arising from the iniquitous 
partition of Ireland, which in event of 
war might well bring dire and disastrous 
results to western civilization. 

It is time that this Congress and this 
Government, in self-interest as well as 
altruism, took cognizance of the plight 
of Ireland and her unanswerable claims 
to unity and self-determination. I hope 
and urge that action may be taken at an 
early date to eliminate partition and 
implement full-fledged, total, and com- 
plete self-government for Ireland. 

The address follows: 


As you have heard, I served for 32 years in 
the British Army. Five years ago I retired 
to my birthplace in Ireland, where I hoped 
to settle down to archeology and farming. 
Instead, my proximity to what has become 
the Anglo-Irish boundary, inside my home 
Province, Ulster, compelled me to look into 
Irish and Anglo-Irish affairs. So much did 
I dislike what I saw, both from the national 
and international angle, that archeology had 
to go by the board, and, at this moment, the 
farm is looking after itself. Neither of these 
facts do I regret since I am today being given 
an opportunity to present you with some of 
my conclusions. 

I need hardly remind you that my youth 
was spent in an undivided Ireland. Then 
the very idea of there even being three sepa- 
rate governments involved in Ireland would 
have seemed fantastic. Though this thing 
has happened it still seems fantastic. To 
the great Anglo-Irish parliamentarians of 
the late eighteenth century the idea of the 
parliamentary union with Britain must have 
seemed equally fantastic, but it happened, 
and it has had to be undone. It is natural 
for me, therefore, to regard the division of 
Ireland as the final effects of that act of 
union, and something in due course to be 
undone in the interest of sanity. 

You have been told something of my mili- 
tary record. I would like you to realize that 
its importance lies in my almost unique ex- 
perience of disaster in the operational and 
organizational fields, for most of my actual 
eperience in war has been at the losing end, 
before the winning began. In two world 
wars I have seen the price, the enormous 
price, and the quite unnecessary price, which 
civilization has had to pay for fundamental 
unpreparedness, particularly for political 
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unpreparedness, before the war began. Cly- 
ilization has survived. But each time witha 
smaller margin. There is no guaranty, in 
fact there is little likelihood that, if we enter 
unprepared into the third crisis of this cen- 
tury, should that occur, our civilization will 
again survive. 

War preparedness in a democracy, or 
group of democracies, must be fundamen- 
tally political preparedness. It is the busi- 
ness, it is the duty, of political leaders to 
provide their military planners with a realis- 
tic and practical political background. It 
is the business and the duty of military 
planners to indicate to their political chiefs 
any deficiencies in this regard. But they 
seldom do so. The military mind is allergic 
to politics. And the military mind is ac- 
customed to working, particularly in times 
of peace, with a large basis of assumption. 
A trained staff officer can assume almost 
anything, and start working from there. 
Nothing is more dangerous to war prepared- 
ness, or in fact to any human activity, than 
to begin action on an unreal political basis. 
A body such as this, so well grounded in 
the past, and so highly trained in prognos- 
tication of the future, will hardly require 
me to support this contention by many 
examples. 

Let me remind you that the Maginot line, 
constructed at enormous expense, was left 
with its northern flank in the air at Mezieres, 
because political planning was unable to tell 
the French High Command, what, in the 
circumstances of a war with Germany, neu- 
tral Belgium would do. Again the British 
fortified Singapore only against seaward at- 
tack. Those great weapons never even fired, 
because the “‘Nips’’ who took Singapore, had 
the advantage of operating from an unre- 
solved political situation, no political as- 
sumption having been made covering the 
entry of Japan into Indochina and Thai- 
land and so into the Malay peninsula. 
Similar examples cover the failure of po- 
litical planning for the defense of Burma. 
To return to the west, the British General 
Staff had authority to plan for military ac- 
tion in France and Germany, but the possi- 
bility of its forces being thrown off the con- 
tinent, had never been foreseen. Yet this 
possibility was inherent in the political set- 
up in western Europe at the beginning of 
World War II. 

In Cairo, in April 1941, when I was Di- 
rector of Operations, General Wavell handed 
me one morning a slip of paper on which 
was noted “Start examining the WPC.” 
General Wavell is a man of few words, and 
normally I respected reticence, but I asked 
him, so that I could begin work, what 
WPC meant. He _ replied, “Eric, you 
should know by now it can only mean one 
thing. The Worst Possible Case.” General 
Wavell is a consummate strategist and 4 
high-grade political philosopher. In fact 
the only soldier I know supreme in both 
fields, Eisenhower excepted. It is from him 
that I learned that in all military matters 
politics must take precedence of operational 
planning. 

War is fought between two extremes, the 
best possible case, when our side has com- 
plete freedom of action, and the worst pos- 
sible case, when one’s Own side has no free- 
dom at all. It is a curiosity of the military 
mind that, before war begins, planning only 
takes account of the period prior to either 
side achieving any freedom of action. This, 
of course, was not unreasonable 30 years ago, 
today having regard to the speed and range 
of ballistics and logistics, it is patently ab- 
surd. Prewar operational planning has now 
to be total planning, and must therefore, 
because of the speed at which victory and 
defeat can be expanded, take into account, 
from the beginning, the worst possible case. 
You are aware of the vast effort financial, 
military, and political, now being made to 
ensure, in the case of world war III, an 
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Atlantic Pact victory east of the Rhine 
But supposing Lord Montgomery, who has 
never yet fought any enemy superior in 
armament and numbers to himself, should 
fail. There can be for us only one unsuc- 
cessful battle in northwest Europe, in the 
opening phase of the war. 

There is only territorial room, in the pres- 
ent set-up, for one lost battle in northeast 
Europe. The worst possible case may begin, 
on land, 1 week after world war III breaks. 
In fact, taking account of the range and 
blast power of guided missiles, the worst 
possible case may well begin for the in- 
habitants of southern Britain from D+1 
minutes. The gage in this early struggle is 
Russian access from the Baltic to the east- 


ern Atlantic, past the barrier of the British 
Isles. If that eventuates, the east coast of 
{ 


he United States becomes the front line. 
That is, ultimately, civilization’s worst pos- 
sible case. Our immediate problem then is 
to insure in the event of defeat in Europe 
hat the British Isles do not fall to Russia, 
s the Philippinesefell to Japan. This can 
ly be insured by an over-all defense co- 











dination of the British Isles, politically and 
trategically, to cater for the worst possible 
case, logg before war begins, in the light of 
the foreseeable effects that will result should 
Russia reach the Atlantic coast and the 
channel, 

Clearly southern and eastern Britain will 
then become a war zone, exposed to heavy 
guided-missile bombardment from the conti- 
nent, on a scale which might well demand a 
major shift of the civil population to a 
safer area, which would certainly necessitate 
the deployment of large military forces in 
southern Britain, and would, partially at 
least, incapacitate such vital ports as Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, and totally cancel out the 
port of London, on which Britain depended 
for survival in World War II. Besides, not 
only would guided missiles reach southern 
Britain from France, eastern England and 
eastern Scotland would get those coming in 
from Norway. In such circumstances any 
planning which presumes the nonparticipa- 
tion of all Ireland, condemn Britain to fight 
without depth in her strategical set-up, and 
largely without entrance ports, 

Moreover, we westerners may omit Ireland 
from our strategy, but will the Russians 
do so? In such lamentable circumstances, 
the arrival of an airborne invasion in Ire- 
land, might well be the end. In World War 
II Britain escaped invasion after the fall 
of France because the Germans had never 
planned for their best possible case, the 
rapid total defeat of France, which took place 
unforeseen. They began, only then to study, 
too late the follow-up into Britain. Were 
history to repeat itself, that hiatus would 
not recur. Why is there this hole in the 
strategical map of the Atlantic Pact where 
Ireland is? Surely, it is because the politi- 
cal chiefs of the Atlantic Pact fail to see the 
necessity for a sound political background 
for their strategical pianning, and have not 
yet realized that any strategical plan, with- 
out a worst-possible-case codicil is unrealis- 
tic. Conceive for a moment the cooperation 
which would be required, were a politically 
integrated Ireland to be called into the plan- 
hing councils of the Atlantic powers. 

It would be necessary, not only to prepare 
Ireland operationally as an air base, to ring 

coasts with the most modern radar de- 
vices, to arm and organize Ireland’s man 
power for defence against modern air-borne 
invasion, but also to organize the country 
logistically, so that when the great ports 
of Britain became ineffective, Ireland would 
ecome a depot and a material base, from 
Which would go a wide-front shuttle-transit 
of air craft and small ships, to the invul- 
nerable, because highly dispersed harbors 
and coves and emergency landing grounds 
in the west of Britain, and, for that purpose, 
‘ might be necessary to create on the coast 
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of Connaught, in the deep flords of southeast 
Munster, modern Mulberry harbors, able to 
receive the seaborne traffic which, under 
present planning, will expect to use the 
great vulnerable target-ports of Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and Bristol. Again, where is the 
displaced population of southeast Britain 
to go if not to Ireland once the rockets and 
V2’s come rolling in on the south coast of 
Britain and on London? No provision for 
these serious matters can be written into the 
Atlantic Pact planning, because the political 
leaders of Ireland are excluded, by a politi- 
cal situation created by one of the major 
Atlantic powers, from even thinking of such 
contingencies as I have just outlined. This, 
of course, is highly unrealistic, and yet is 
inherent in the very wording of the Pact 
itself, which, without full consideration of 
the meaning involved, guaranteed the integ- 
rity of existing frontiers in western Europe, 
and thus underwrote among other frontiers, 
the Anglo-Irish frontier, in the middle of 
the Irish Province of Ulster; so making it 
politically impossible for any Government 
of Ireland to survive for 24 hours, if it sought 
to cooperate in the Atlantic Pact, at the price 
of underwriting the partition of its own ter- 
ritory, and thus abandoning, for all time, its 
conationals who are unwilling British sub- 
jects inside the British bridgehead in Ulster. 

The Government of the United Kingdom 
rules in Northern Ireland for reasons of im- 
perial politics, economics, and strategy which 
were obsolete by the end of World War I, 
and thereadbare during World War II. You 
have therefore the paradox of the Irish na- 
tion, a nation recognized by Russia to be 
fundamentally hostile to communism, the 
one nation in the whole Atlantic world where 
there cannot be a Communist fifth column, 
a@ nation which is almost certainly marked 
down for the most condign re-education 
should she ever fall into Russian hands, re- 
maining for political reasons, aloof, frustrat- 
ed, and powerless to assist the anti-Com- 
munist powers. It may be said, that, with 
this background, it will be easy, border or 
no border, to involve Ireland to the full once 
war starts. Any such drastic and high- 
handed action would meet with rigid non- 
cooperation on the part of Irish democracy. 
But moreover, it would be ineffectual in the 
short run because it would be both belated 
and uncoordinated. If, however, Ireland 
were to be occupied without consent {t would 
be a sine-qua-non of effective action, that 
the insular defense of Ireland should be con- 
ducted under one military command, re- 
sponsible or, at least geared to, one gov- 
ernment, an all-Irish government. 

Of course, in such circumstances, Britain 
might be only too ready to cut her losses in 
Ireland, if the alternative were her own na- 
tional extinction, a contingency which did 
not arise in World War II with the same 
force. But is it not absurd that, while civil- 
ization is forging the chain which will hold 
her from ultimate collapse, neither the po- 
litical nor military leaders of the western 
world seem to be aware of this missing link? 

It has been said by the agents of the 
British Government in British Northern Ire- 
land, that there is no incompatibility in the 
government of Free Ireland taking part at 
this moment in the Atlantic Pact, and the 
Irish Government’s failure to do so is un- 
realistic and pedantic. There are no pedants 
in the Irish Government. It is a realistic 
government. In World War I, Ireland, gov- 
erned as a unit by Britain, could both sup- 
press a serious internal rising, and also pro- 
vide large bodies of troops for external use, 
because it was under one military command 
responsible to the then government in Dub- 
lin. In World War II the situation was con- 
siderably more hazardous for all concerned, 
though the worst did not happen. But prep- 
arations to defend Irelarid in World War 
III would, in present circumstances, demand 
collaboration between three governments, 
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two sovereign and one subordinate. All 
would be exposed to heavy internal political 
strain, because, for historical reasons, that 
collaboration would be opposed by the 
Orange element in Northern Ireland as well 
as the extreme national element in the 
republic. 

In the military field, were the British Gov- 
ernment to assure the role of senior partner, 
that would be equivalent to the renewed 
military subordination of the Irish nation 
to Great Britain, an unthinkable political 
situation. Any attempt to involve the Brit- 
ish command in northern Ireland in a de- 
fense plan in which the Irish Government 
was the senior partner, would be opposed by 
the pro-British minority in Belfast and the 
Tory party in Britain. With unity these fac- 
tions would disappear. Till then these po- 
litical factors are supreme. While they con- 
tinue to obtain they nullify all strategical 
planning before the outbreak of war. In 
consequence there is no more vulnerable in- 
strument today than the Atlantic Pact, as 
at present constituted. It can, like so many 
other pacts in the past, for instance the 
British guaranty to Poland, make it pos- 
gible for war to begin; it can also make it 
possible for defeat to be swift and complete. 
As a soldier with considerable high-level 
operational experience I find the situation 
alarming. As a citizen of Ireland, I find 
it little short of desperate. I may be for- 
given by saying that I do not believe we 
should permit the obsolete prejudices of a 
20-percent minority of the population of Ire- 
land, less than 300,000 adults concentrated 
unfortunately around Belfast, to nullify the 
great edifice of nonaggressive defense which 
the people of the United States are con- 
structing in their own interest, and that of 
civilization. Particularly when in fact the 
susceptibilities of the Ulster Orangemen are 
completely out of place in our own time. 
Moreover, we must realize that those suscep- 
tibilities would rapidly wilt and wither, were 
they not backed by successive United King- 
dom Governments be they Conservative or 
Socialist. It has been necessary, in the in- 
terest of a better world, to break down this 
residual imperialism in the British mind in 
India and elsewhere. 

It was equally necessary to insist, demo- 
cratically, on the Netherlands being real- 
istic in the matter of Indonesia. Is it im- 
possible at this present time, with all its 
urgency, to tackle as a world problem, the 
Anglo-Irish issue, and persuade the British 
people that not until they finally withdraw 
from Ireland’s six northern counties, can 
their own strategical safety be guaranteed? 

The United States, Ireland, Canada, and 
the United Kingdom should sit down together 
at the council table to strive to compose 
old differences in the face of such new and 
urgent dangers. 

When that day comes a reunited Ireland 
will not be unworthy of her responsibilities 
to Europe and America. 





Reorganization of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I am inserting the press 
release issued by the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government at the time it made its 
report on certain recommendations as 
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to the basic organizational changes, con- 
solidating major land agencies and 
grouping them in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Basic organizational changes which would 
consolidate major land agencies and group 
them in the Department of Agriculture were 
proposed today by the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive branch of the 
Government. 

The Commission recommended that the 
land activities of the Department of the 
Interior, chiefly the public domain (except 
mineral questions), be transferred to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Water-develop- 
ment activities (except the local farm supply 
of water) would be transferred to the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

“There has been a long and wasteful con- 
flict and overlap between certain soil con- 
servation, range, forest and allied services 
due to the division of their functions between 
the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of the Interior,” the Commission 
declared, adding that it “believes the logic 
and public policy require that major land 
agencies be grouped in the Department of 
Agriculture.” 
of the Commission will be filed with a subse- 
quent report on the reorganization of the 
Department of the Interior.) 

The report on the Department of Agricul- 
ture is the sixth section in a series of about 
15 which will be given to Congress between 
now and March 13 by the 12-man, bi- 
partisan Commission which was created by 
Congress in July 1947. The report proposes 
an extension of the functional organiza- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture and 
a new grouping of major purpose activities. 
It also recommends a thorough overhaul of 
the Department at State, county, and farm 
levels. 

The report notes that “The Department of 
Agriculture has been a vital and effective 
agency of Government since its creation in 
1862. In the last 20 years the Department 
has expanded from about 22,000 employees to 
over 82,000 and expenditures have increased 
from about $25,800,000 to $834,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1948.” 


PROPOSED DEPARTMENTAL STRUCTURE 


The Commission recommends that. the 
present positions of Under Secretary and two 
Assistant Secretaries be retained and that an 
additional Assistant Secretary and an Ad- 
ministrative Secretary be added. These of- 
ficials should be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate with the possible exception of the 
Administrative Assistant Secretary. The 
duties of these officials in supervision of De- 
partmental activities should be assigned by 
the Secretary. All officials below the Under 
Secretary and the Assistant Secretaries 
should, preferably, be appointed from the 
career service. 

It is intended that the Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary should have charge of staff 
services and should, if possible, be selected 
from the career service. 

The Commission recommends that opera- 
tional functions of the Department in Wash- 
ington be grouped into eight major units: 
1. Staff services; 2. Research Service; 3. Ex- 
tension Service; 4. Agricultural Resources 
Conservation Service; 5. Commodity Adjust- 
ment Service; 6. Regulatory Service; 7. Agrie 
cultural Credit Service; 8. Rural Electrifica- 
tion Service (pp. 8-9-10). 


DEFICIENCIES OF THE DEPARTMENT (P. 3) 


The Commission's task force on agricul- 
tural activities enumerates the following 
problems in the organization of the Depart- 
ment: 

“(a) Its rapid growth has resulted in some 
20 different offices reporting directly to the 
Secretary, causing an unnecessary diffusion 
of authority. 


(Separate views of a minority 


“(b) The Department has grown to its 
present size without sufficient integration of 
its parts and with considerable overlap and 
duplication, It is a loose confederation of 
independent bureaus and agencies. 

“(c) There are agricultural activities in 
other parts of the Government which overlap 
and duplicate those of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“(d.) The Cooperative Extension Service 
established by the Federal Government and 
the States for educational purposes is being 
increasingly bypassed by several of the bu- 
reaus and agencies of the Department. 

“(e) With the rapid growth of new activi- 
ties, many field organizations at State and 
county levels have developed. Their work 

esults in duplications, overlappings, and 
often conflicting policies. They confuse and 
multiply the difficulties of the farmer in his 
relations to the Department. 

“(f) The Department has organized a va- 
riety of local advisory committees at the 
county level, and their members tend to be- 
come local administrators of uncoordinated 
agencies instead of advisers. 

“(g) The inspection of agricultural prod- 
ucts for protection of the consumer and the 
farmer is scattered through many agencies 
of the Government, and the resulting con- 
fusion requires producers and manufacturers 
to comply with regulations issued by agencies 
of two or more departments or administra- 
tions. 

“(h) The present systems of budgeting, 
treatment of intra-departmental funds and 
earmarking of recurring funds have the cu- 
mulative effect of obscuring bureau expend- 
itures and of promoting waste. 

“(i) The services and policies of the sev- 
eral Farm Credit Agencies overlap. Their 
organization is contrary to sound banking 
principles. Some of them make loans which 
require costly individual supervision.” 


FIELD ORGANIZATION (P. 11) 


The Commission recommends a thorough 
overhaul of the organization of the Depart- 
ment at State, county and farmer levels. 

State level: “The State governments op- 
erate effective agricultural departments and 
have in the past engaged in effective co- 
operative activities with the Department at 
State, county, and farmer levels: In recent 
years, the Department has not taken full 
advantage of the established and effective 
State organizations in performing many ag- 
ricultural programs and has thereby pro- 
duced some duplication of national and 
State effort at local levels.” 

County level: “The Commission was un- 
able to conduct a detailed survey of activi- 
ties at the county level. Sampling in- 
quiries, however, revealed that considerable 
duplication has developed. For example, 47 
employees attached to 7 distinct and sep- 
arate field services of the Department of 
Agriculture in one cotton-producing county 
in Georgia were working with 1,500 farmers; 
a fruit and grazing county in the State of 
Washington has 184 employees of separate 
field services working with some 6,700 farm- 
ers: a dairy county in Maryland had 88 
employees attached to these field services 
working with less than 3,400 farmers. In 
these and other counties, representatives of 
each agency frequently advise the same 
farmers on the same problems. Farmers are 
confused and irritated, as climaxed in one 
Missouri county where a farmer recently 
received from five different agencies varying 
advice on the application of fertilizer on his 
farm.” 

The Commission noted that the separate 
field services usually found at the county 
level include the Soil Conservation Service; 
Extension Service; Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration; Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration with its conservation payment pro- 
gram and school-lunch program; Farm 
Credit Administration through its Produc- 
tion Credit Associations and National Farm 
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Local Associations and the Rural Electrifica. 
tion Administration. 

In addition, the Forest Service may be 
represented by Federal-State farm forest 
management advisers; the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry by specialists on animal dis- 
ease eradication programs; and the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine by 
others who work on plant disease eradication 
and insect control. 

Separate from those of the Department 
of Agriculture, representatives of the Vet- 
erans Administration are usually present to 
administer the on-farm industrial training 
program for veterans. The farm labor rep- 
resentatives of the Federal-State Employ- 
ment Service and Federal-State Department 
of Agriculture may aiso be in the fleld at the 
county level. 

A multitude of county advisory commit- 
tees of farmers has been created and em- 
ployed by these various activities at a cost 
exceeding $5,000,000 a year. The Commis- 
sion’s task force recommends that only one 
committee be set up for,each county and 
estimates that their annual cost for the en- 
tire Nation would not exceed $700,000. 

Farmer level (p. 13): The Commission 
recommends that Department of Agriculture 
councils comprising representatives of the 
several departmental services in each ccunty 
be organized to exchange information on 
their prcegrams. 

“In view of the widespread activities of 
the State governments in agriculture, the 
Commission recommends that, except in the 
most unusual circumstances, activities that 
are services to individual farmers should be 
administered in the field by departmental 
employees through cffices based on the States 
as units,’’ the report says. ‘The services at 
county levels and to farm units should be so 
merged as to reduce the number of duplicat- 
ing and unnecessary employees, with due re- 
gard to avoiding divided authority.” 

The Commission also recommends the 
establishment of one State council in each 
State, and one county council in each agri- 
cultural county, as aids to orderly operations 
in the field (p. 14). 


FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS (P. 15) 


“(a) In the future, new Federal agricul- 
tural research stations should generally be 
established only where existing joint Federal- 
State facilities cannot be developed to fill the 
need. 

“(b) We recommend that conservation 
payments to a farmer should be restricted to 
those which will bring about the adoption 
of complete and balanced conservation pro- 
grams on his farm. They should not be 
used as income supplements in disguise. 
When the conservation plan on any farm has 
been completed, such payments to the owner 
should stop. 

“(c) We recommend that adjustment pro- 
grams with respect to commodities and com- 
modity groups should be, operated on a stand- 
by, rather than a continuous, basis, 

“(d) To obtain economy and efficiency, this 
Commission recommends that inspection 
costs on farm products, when imposed for the 
benefit and protection of the general public, 
be paid by the Federal Government. Inspec- 
tion and grading services primarily for the 
benefit or protection of producers or proces- 
sors should be paid for by the producers or 
processors. 

“(e) We recommend that customs receipts 
now allotted directly to the Department be 
paid into the Treasury and that direct an- 
nual appropriations be made by the Congress 
for specified purposes.” 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT ACTIVITIES (P. 17) 


The Government has an investment of 
about $2,000,000,000 in a maze of agricul- 
tural credit agencies. Current loans approx- 


imate $3,500,000,000 as compared with lend- 
ing authorizations’ of’ nearly $7,000,000,000. 
Borrowings from rrivate sources included in 
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the above total authorization have been util- 
ized to the extent of approximately $1,200,- 
000,000. The Commission in its upcoming 
report on business enterprises will recom- 
mend a number of requirements which apply 
in part to the agricultural lending agencies. 
These recommendations are designed to 
strengthen and simplify the agriculture 
credit structure and to bring about savings 
of capital and expenditures. 

The administration cost to the Federal 
Government of these agencies might be re- 
duced by more than $36,000,000 while much 
larger sums can be saved by better organized 
lending agencies. 


IRRIGATION PROJECTS (P. 18) 


The Commission notes that long-contin- 
ued friction between the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation in the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of Agriculture has 
marked the planning and operation of irri- 
gation projects. The Commission recom- 
mends that the Department of Agriculture 
be required to report to the President and 
the Congress on all irrigation or reclama- 
tion projects about their use or timeliness. 


REGULATION OF FOOD PRODUCTS TO PROTECT 
CONSUMER (P. 19) 


There are some 21 legislative acts bearing 
on the purity of food and drugs, standards 
and grades of products, etc. (See annex II, 
p. 35.) The Agriculture Department is vest- 
ed with regulatory authority to grade various 
agricultural products, is directed to inspect 
meat, animal-virus serum, toxins, insecti- 
cides, and seeds. It also supervises the 
standardization of containers. The Federal 
Security Agency, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in the Treasury are also involved in similar 
regulatory activities. 

“Many of these authorities were once in 
the Department of Agriculture,” the Com- 
mission said. “Their separation from other 
departmental actjvities in these fields cre- 
ates great overlap and also confuses the pub- 
lic. The Department (Agriculture) is much 
better equipped for research in these mat- 
ters. * * * We believe, as does our task 
force, that the Department of Agriculture 
will be vigorous in the protection of con- 
sumer interest.” 


TRANSFER OF BUREAUS FROM 
MENTS (P. 22) 


Certain major questions of functions to be 
included in this Department or removed 
to other departments of the Government 
have necessitated major conclusions by this 
Commission. 

Citing a “long and wasteful conflict and 
Overlap” because of a division of functions 
between the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of the Interior, the report 
Says one of the important areas of duplica- 
tion relates to the management of the forest 
and range lands of the public domain. The 
Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and in some areas the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, operate on adjacent or inter- 
mingled Federal land areas under different 
tatutory and administrative policies. Con- 
Hicting, confusing, and duplicating activi- 
ties of the agencies concerned present prob- 
lems, the Commission said, which call for 
basic organizational changes. 

The Commission’s report says: 

1. “Our task forces on agriculture, natu- 
ral resources, and public works all urgently 
recommend the consolidations of these agen- 
cies. It has been urged for many years by 
Students of government. The Commission 
a with this recommendation.” (Annex 
» Pp. $1.) 

2. “This Commission believes that logic 
and public policy require that major land 
agencies de grouped in the Department of 
Agriculture. (Separate views of a minority 
Oo: tne Commission will be filed with a sub- 
sequent report on the reorganization of the 
Vepartment of the Interior.) 


OTHER DEPART- 





It recom- — 


mends that the land activities of the De- 
partment of the Interior, chiefly the public 
domain—except mineral questions—and the 
Oregon and California revested lands, be 
transferred to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and that the water-development activi- 
ties—except the local farm supply of water— 
be transferred to the Department of the 
Interior. 
Finally, the Commission recommends: 
“That on completion of the organization 
of the Department as contemplated in this 
report, the Secretary of Agriculture institute 
immediately a comprehensive management 
survey to determine further savings, and to 
eliminate facilities, stations, and offices that 
duplicate facilities and work otherwise con- 
ducted by the Department or the States.” 
The Commission’s task force on agricul- 
ture was headed by Dean H. P. Rusk, of the 
Illinois State College of Agriculture. The 
committee included: Dean H. W. Martin, of 
the Rutgers University School of Agriculture; 
Dr. D. Howard Doane, of the Doane Agricul- 
tural Service; F. W. Peck, of the Farm Foun- 
dation; Prof. John Gaus, of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Dean W. A. Schoenfeld, of Oregon State 
College; Chester Davis, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis; and William 
Rhea Blake, of the National Cotton Council. 
G. Harris Collingwood was research direc- 
tor of the task force and Frederic P. Lee its 
legal counsel. Consultants were Gen. H. P. 
Seidemann, formerly of Brookings Institu- 
tion, and E. H. Taylor, associate editor of 
the Country Gentleman. 
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One Hundredth Anniversary of Clinton, 
- Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I would like to include excerpts from 
a recent editorial appearing in the Clin- 
ton Daily Item on the growth and prog- 
ress of the town of Clinton since its 
founding. The community is celebrat- 
ing its one hundredth anniversary this 
year. 

The matter referred to follows: 

In the field of music, John Redmond and 
William H. Heagney, both of New York City, 
today, hold high rank in the field of music, 
while Clarence E. Brown, a former resident of 
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Grove Street, as considered among the top 
movie directors, in Hollywood. 

Carroll Gibbons, a Clinton native, has at- 
tained international fame, for many years, 
as the director of the Hotel Savoy Orchestra, 
in London. 

Edward O’Connor, of 26 Prescott Street, is 
in charge of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer inter- 
ests in Indonesia and Al Altman, both born 
here, serves as a M-G-M talent scout, with 
headquarters in New York City. 

Just before the turn of the century Clinton 
claimed more big league baseball players 
than any town or city, in Massachu.etts, with 
such famous diamond stars as the late 
William R. Hamilton, whose stolen base 
record has stood untouched for 50 years; 
Shavey Ryan and Malachi Kittredge, of the 
Chicago Cubs; Frank H. Connaughton, of the 
Boston Braves, and John C. McGeachey of the 
Indianapolis Club, a member of the old Na- 
tional League at one time. 

Clinton saw the genesis of Brockelman 
Bros,. Inc., which originated in a little store, 
on Green Street, until its removal to the 
Tyler Block, when it acquired the Boston 
branch store, then located at the northerly 
end of that structure and which soon ex- 
panded into its present quarters embracing 
the entire ground floor and basement. 

Singularly enough the site of the chain 
enterprise which now operates units in many 
New England cities and towns is in the same 
building where Gustavus F. Swift and his 
brothers conceived the idea of bringing 
dressed beef east in refrigerators cars from 
Chicago, which at that period, was rapidly 
becoming the center of shipments of cattle 
for slaughtering. 

The Swifts removed from Cape Cod to 
Clinton in the early seventies and operated, 
in the Tyler block, a meat and provision 
store, and in accordance with the then pre- 
vailing universal custom of retail merchants 
of food products owned a small fleet of meat 
carts which went from house to house on 
established routes serving local and out-of- 
town customers. 

In 1850 Clinton sported but few streets, 
all of short length. Berlin Road was not laid’ 
out until 1852, and the road to Sterling came 
into being in 1853 and 1854, while Boylston 
Road was not built until 1860 and 1861. 

The new town spent $603.87 in 1850-51 for 
the construction of Grove Street, California 
Road, Wilson Hill Road, and bridges, but 
today Clinton has 35 miles of modern high- 
ways. 

In 1850 the selectmen asked for and re- 
ceived an appropriation totaling $8,200 for 
expenditures during that year, and according 
to Ford's History of Clinton the amount 
raised, by taxation, was $9,059.33 on a total 
valuation of $262,803, and at the rate of $7 
per $1,000 valuation. 

The town had 575 poll-tax payers, and 
Ford's History reports the debt that year of 
$24,525, a few thousands over the 1950 debt 
of $18,000. 

Clinton’s expenditures totaled approxi- 
mately $1,450,000 in 1949, with most of the 
income coming from the taxation of real 
estate and personal property valued at 
$11,947,000 on a tax rate of $55.80 per $1,000. 

At the date of the incorporation Clinton 
possessed, according to the assessors, a popu- 
lation of 2,788, but the United States census, 
taken that year, announced a population of 
3,118. 

It was a time of beginning for all residents 
of the new-born town. 

Economy in the present for the sake of a 
competence in the future was the motto of 
private life, but, at the same time, the spirit 
of enterprise was abroad with a full recogni- 
tion of the fact that false economy in laying 
the foundations of our municipal institu- 
tions spelled a great increase of expenses in 
the future, and the citizens wisely adopted 
@ farseeing program of liberality. 
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While the town owned some school prop- 
erty and a few roads and bridges it lacked 
provisions for the care of the poor, a place 
for interment of deceased citizens, and a pro- 
tection against fire. 

When the needs of the community are con- 
sidered the $8,200 appropriation asked by the 
selectmen appears small, yet at the close of 
the first year of municipal life a net balance 
in favor of the town of $371.11 remained in 
the treasury. 

It is a far cry from the modest living costs 
of 1850 and the average share of the Federal 
debt of that period that was borne by every 
Clintonian with those prevailing as the town 
enters upon its second century of municipal 
existence and even a contrast with 50 years 
ago when it observed its semicentennial is 
amazing. 

The average share of every Clinton man, 
woman, and child of the 1950 Federal debt 
is $1,694, or 113 times as much as it was in 
1902 and 130 times larger than it was in 
1912. 

He or she owes nearly 11 times as much as 
in 1932, 5 times as much as in 1947, 7 years 
after Roosevelt entered the White House, and 
3 times as much as in 1942. 

These authentic figures were revealed by 
the United States Census Bureau, December 
16, 1949, in a survey of tax trends, Federal, 
State, and local. 

Back in 1902, the per capita amount of the 
debt of each Clintonian was $15, and 10 years 
later, in the Taft administration it was $13. 

In 1932, in the Hoover administration, it 
had risen to $156, and in 1940, after 7 years 
of the Roosevelt administration, it stood at 
$326, and in 1942 at $538. 

Until the New Deal came in, the statistics 
showed that State and local government ac- 
tually cost more than the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In 1902, the State and local debts of each 
person was $28; in 1912, it was $46, and in 
1932 it stood at $157. 

Today, it is even less than it was in 1932— 
$140, or one-twelfth the average citizen’s 
share of the Federal debt. 

Added together the per capita public debt 
stands at $1,834, with the Federal debt 92.4 
percent, and the State and local debt only 
7.6 percent. 

The Federal debt, the Census Bureau fig- 
ures showed, was $252,770,000,000 at the end 
of this fiscal year, while the 48 States owed 
$4,024,000,000 and local governments $16,- 
851,000,000, for an over-all public debt of 
$273 ,645,000,000. 

In contrast, the total public debt, in 1902, 
was $3,373,000,000, of which $1,178,000,000 
was Federal and $2,195,000,000 was State 
and local. 

The Federal debt has multiplied 80 times 
in the period between 1902 and 1950, and 
is 414 times larger than in 1940 and about 
3 times that of 1942. 

State and local debts have remained about 
the same since 1932. In that year they to- 
taled $19,576,000,000 and in 1940 they had 
increased to $20,246,000,000 and dropped 
steadily during World War II to $15,992,000,- 
000 in 1946 and have since risen to $20,875, 
000,000, or still less than one-twelfth of the 
Federal debt. 

On top of the debt of each Clinton man, 
woman, and child the average citizen pays 
$39 a year in interest alone, of which $35 
goes to the Federal Government and $1 and 
$3, respectively, to the State and local gov- 
ernments. 

The interest charges on the entire public 
debt amount to $5,732,000,000 more than the 
total debt itself in 1912. 

The Massachusetts State debt, as broken 
down by the Census Bureau, was $207,261,< 
000 in 1947 and $179,296,000 in 1948. 

The interest on the Federal debt is $5,188,. 
000,009 each year; on the State debt, $87,- 
000,009 and on local debts, $457,000,000. 
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The men who make up the State budgets 
have been doing right well, too, as not since 
1933 has a single one of the 48 States de- 
creased the amount of money it took from 
taxpayers. 

In 1949, the States alone grabbed $8,342,- 
000,000 out of the pockets of their taxpayers 
and between Uncle Sam, the 48 States and 
the cities and towns in the Nation they paid 
$54,500,000,000 in tax levies, in 1948 one- 
fifth of the entire national income of all 
the people in the country, according to the 
official figures of the United States Census 
Bureau. 

This year, three governors have decided 
that a little thrift might come in handy 
with two of them actually urging their re- 
spective legislatures to save the taxpayer a 
few dollars. 

One of the most astute leaders of the 
Democratic Party was the late Gov. Albert C. 
Ritchie, of Maryland, a thoughtful man and 
an exceedingly clear-headed statesman who, 
in perusing the national situation a few 
days after the second election of Roosevelt 
remarked to a group of friends: “They have 
started something that can’t be stopped.” 
His reference was to the political program of 
appealing to large groups of voters, not with 
reason but with promises and gifts. 

The gifts, of course, came from the United 
States Government and from the pockets of 
every taxpayer and formed the foundation 
of the New Deal—cash subsidies for the 
farmers, unemployment relief for the idle, 
social-security payments for the indigent 
and the aged, legislative favors and White 
House support for the labor union bosses, 
unlimited pay-roll patronage for the poli- 
ticians, all of which created the huge deficits 
which the Democratic Party had pledged to 
decrease and pile up the national debt to 
hitherto unapproached heights, but which 
was laughed off as wholesome, particularly 
the national debt, “because,” as those in 
power said, ‘“‘we owe it to ourselves.” 

Of course it was apparent to the man in 
the street that it was poor arithmetic and 
worse logic but it was eminently successful 
at the polls. Conditions in 1950, 12 years 
later, make it clear that the Maryland Gov- 
ernor knew what he was talking about. In 
that period we have gone to extremes in the 
business of buying groups that were not 
dreamed of when it was started, with more 
than 2,000,000 on the Federal pay rolls and 
with one out of every nine persons in the 
United States directly or indirectly receiving 
Government funds. 

The size of the national debt and the 
depth of the recurring annual deficits are 
far beyond the direst predictions of the most 
pessimistic of the antispending element, 
The Washington administration and the 
party in power are more closely bound to the 
labor bosses, particularly the CIO than ever 
before. 

To the lonely voices of Democratic Senator 
Harry F, Byrp and a few others, who for 
years, have pointed out that this policy of 
buying voting groups and ever enlarging the 
Government pay rolls was the sure way to 
calamitous national bankruptcy has now 
been added the powerful one of former 
Supreme Court Justice, former Secretary of 
State, and former Governor of South Carolina, 

Perilously unsound as these vote-buying 
policies are and little as some of their con- 
spicuous advocates believe in them, their 
political success has been so great that few 
men in public life have had the courage to 
rise up and say so. 

Most of them are pusillanimously content 
to coast along cheered by the notion that 
the collapse will not come in their own time. 
It is, of course, a cowardly path they have 
taken but it is the one they are committed 
to and they can’t stand still either. They 
realize that if they don’t turn around they 
have to go on, 
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A notable example of this condition is in 
the present passionate advocacies of pensions 
for the aged which have broken out in both 
major political parties all over the country, 
A decade ago, both parties shunned the so- 
called Townsend plan and branded its pro- 
ponents as morons or crackpots, but not 
today by any means. 

Just a few months ago James Roosevelt 
announcing his gubernatorial candidacy in 
California, came out for pensions for every- 
body, while the Secretary of Labor in addition 
is urging $1 an hour as a minimum wage and 
insisting that the country must, at once, in- 
augurate a plan to give every retired per- 
son a pension of $100 a month. That was 
the original Townsend plan a few years ago. 

The record shows that every pension pro- 
posed to which Congress has given close 
study and consideration has eventually been 
enacted into law and the warning of the 
Byros and the Byrneses do not even slow 
them up. If we are not over the brink be- 
fore this $100 a month pension plan passes 
we will be after it becomes law. 

The results of economic ignorance, the 
kindest phrase that can be used, applies the 
worst dictionary definition of “liberal”— 
“licentious.” By feeding their bible of slo- 
gans and catch-phrases through blinding 
propaganda machinery the electorate has 
been deluded with dizzy pictures of the wel- 
fare state, a brief synonym for totalitarian 
collectivism and only a reactionary step from 
the slave state which the United States Con- 
stitution was designed to wrench from its 
age-old grip. 

The taxation of pay rolls by the Federal 
Government has became one of the devices 
by which the New Deal strove to convert the 
United States into a socialistic welfare state. 

The gadget is that pay roll taxes may pro- 
duce, in small units, enormous sums of 
money which need not be especially ac- 
counted for and which may be used as 
economic planners desire. This insidious 
form of taxation was introduced when the 
Social Security System was adopted. 

Dual taxes up to $30 a year each were 
levied on employees, being made deductible 
from their pay envelopes, and also on em- 
ployers for the avowed purpose of providing 
old-age retirement pensions for the workers. 

At the same time other taxes were imposed 
on employers along in conjunction with 
State unemployment compensation pro- 
grams. Under the second arrangement State 
agencies operated the unemployment com- 
pensation programs but the Federal Govern- 
ment collects three-tenths of 1 percent of 
pay rolls to pay for the administrative ex- 
penses of the State agencies, which is a subtle 
scheme that makes the State dependent on 
the bureaucracy. 

In both instances the taxes exacted by the 
Federal Government have been greatly in 
excess of current requirements and billions 
of dollars for old-age pensions have been 
collected and spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment with only a minor portion being needed 
for the legitimate payment of pensions. 

Almost $2,000,000,000 have been paid by 
employers to the Federal Government for 
State expenses under the unemployment- 
compensation program. Out of this sum the 

«States have received back only $850,000,000, 
or less than half of the total, leaving a sur- 
plus of more than $900,000,000 in the custody 
of the Federal Government. 

Morally this surplus is a trust fund be- 
longing to the State governments or to the 
employers from whom it was needlessly 
taken. 

But a rapacious Federal bureaucracy wants 
to spend the money to influence pay roll 
votes and accordingly the Secretary of Labor 
proposes that the unearned surplus be used 
up by requiring the the States “to increase 
the amount and duration of jobless benefits 
under Federal standards.” 
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Actually the scheme would perpetuate a 
steal on every State and employer in the 
country. Not only every employer but every 
State legislator, every worker, and every voter 
ought to become aware of the encroaching 
danger to free enterprise and to individual 
liberty that exists in Federal pay-roll taxes. 

Such is the outlook, in Clinton, in 1950, 
as the town starts on its one hundred and 
first year—a municipality of small area, but 
with every life essential within easy reach; 
lines of three railroads, with direct connec- 
tions with the main arteries of travel to all 
parts of the Nation; postal service unsur- 
passed by any town of its size in the country; 
ample banking facilities, telegraphic and 
telephonic connections with the entire world; 
an industrious population with thousands 
owning their homes and all skilled and 
thrifty; a fine market for the surplus prod- 
ucts of the farms in the six agricultural 
towns that adjoin it and with a potential 
consumer public of between 25,000 and 30,000 
souls; a modern gravity system of the purest 
water to be found anywhere in Worcester 
County and unrivaled for domestic and man- 
ufacturing purposes; a well-equipped fire de- 
partment, an efficient police department, un- 
surpassed school facilities, an extensive pub- 
lic library, churches of many denominations, 
a collection of municipal buildings un- 
equaled by any town of its size in the Comr- 
monwealth; four parks; a health country so 
elevated as to command extensive views of 
unusual New England beauty; modern high- 
ways, shaded residential streets and a law- 
abiding population. 

It ts not within the ken of any of us to 
predict the future of our beloved town, but 
every resident hopes that the fears besetting 
them at the present time may be only ephem- 
eral and that the next 100 years will be as 
fruitful as those that are closing. 





New Low in Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the St. Louis Star-Times 
of Wednesday, April 19, 1950, entitled 
“New Low in Crime,” which discusses the 
tragedies and near-tragedies in airplane 
transportation. These man-made “ac- 
cidents,” caused by heartless fiends seek- 
ing vengeance on one particular person 
and involving other helpless passengers, 
is fully discussed in this fine editorial, 
and a remedy is suggested. I commend 
this editorial of the Star-Times to my 
colleagues in the Congress. I am sure 
this subject will receive the attention of 
our Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The editorial follows: 


New Low In CRIME 


It is only because of a miracle that the 
headlines today do not read “16 Die As Air- 
liner Crashes in Flames.” That miracle was 
the discovery of a home-made bomb by a 
United Air Lines baggageman. Only the 
accident of the baggageman’s dropping a 
gasoline-filled suitcase, causing it to catch 
fire just before the take-off, saved the pas- 
Sengers and crew, not to mention the plane 
costing several hundred thousand dollars. 

It is hard for a normal human being to 
realize that this world includes fiends who 
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would murder their families and a dozen to 
50 other persons to collect a life-insurance 
policy. But it is a fact, as has been proven 
three times. 

It happened once near St. Joachims, Que- 
bec, when a twin-engined Canadian Pacific 
air liner exploded in the air and crashed, 
bringing 23 people to their deaths. Included 
among them were E. T. Stannard, president of 
the Kennecott Copper Co.; Arthur D. Stork, 
who reportedly was touring the company’s 
facilities before succeeding Stannard as pres- 
ident; and R. J. Parker, vice president. The 
other time it happened was in the Philip- 
pines. 

It almost happened again on the Los An- 
geles-San Diego flight of a twin-engined 
United Air Lines DC-3. John H. Grant had 
planted the gasoline-filled suitcase, along 
with a time bomb, in the baggage of a plane 
that was to carry his wife and two small 
children. It almost went undiscovered. 

There is no way of knowing whether any 
of the other unexplained crashes after an 
airplane burst into flames in the air may 
have been due to the same cause. 

In the St. Joachims, the Philippines, and 
the Los Angeles cases the culprits were 
caught. Catching them is not enough, how- 
ever. That will not bring back to life the 
23 victims of the Canadian accident; it would 
not have brought back the 16 persons on the 
United air liner who would have been killed 
if it had not been for the miracle. 

Clearly a Federal law is needed, so dras- 
tic that it will wipe out such crimes. This 
can be done as certainly as the Lindbergh 
law has wiped out kidnaping, and by the 
same method. Congress should pass a Fed- 
eral law that any attempt, successful or not, 
to blow up or wreck an airplane in inter- 
state travel is punishable by death. Every 
such case would then automatically fall to 
the FBI, which would almost certainly find 
the motive and the murderer every time 
such a heinous crime was attempted. 

An effort should be made now to get such 
a law while memory is keen and indignation 
high about the Canadian and California 
incidents. 





A Good Citizen of the World 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has recently been directed to 
the thinking of some of our young citi- 
zens and their concern over accepting 
the responsibilities of American citizen- 
ship as well as receiving the many bene- 
fits from it. In particular, are the 
thoughts of one young citizen, Cyrus 
Johnston, of Corsicana, Tex., whose 
theme on the subject of a good citizen 
of the world won an award from the local 
civic organizations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include this theme 
by Cyrus Johnston of the Corsicana 
High School, Corsicana, Tex.: 

A Goop CITIZEN OF THE WoRLD 

The dictionary tells us that a citizen is 
“an inhabitant of a city or town—specifi- 
cally one enjoying its privileges and free- 
dom as freemen. A member of a state; a 
person, native or natfralized, who owes 
allegiance to a government.” Upon birth 
one becomes a citizen of a city or town, a 
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county, a State, the United States. Especially 
since World War II the world has been 
brought very close together. The airplane 
has made distance a matter of hours. The 
United Nations organization has brought 
representative citizens from most of the 
countries of the world around the same table 
in New York City. As one observes these 
citizens of many nationalities, one wonders 
how long it may take to build a world of 
good citizens with the fundamental things 
in common. 

As citizens we have privileges. We enjoy 
citizenship, which is the relation of an in- 
dividual to his state, which relationship is 
of a dual nature in our country: “That of 
the Nation and that of the particular State 
of which one is a resident.” The meaning 
of our citizenship is defined in the four- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution. 
Along With this privilege of citizenship goes 
protection of the person and his property 
at home and abroad. 

Accompanying privileges are responsibili- 
ties. Every citizen owes obedience and loy- 
alty for this protection. It is the citizen's 
responsibility to grow physically, mentally, 
morally, socially sound, clean, and right, so 
that he may do his share in developing his 
country to the best interests of all the peo- 
ple. In this development education is very 
important. The first citizens of our coun- 
try—our forefathers—who came from other 
parts of the world, believed that education 
was not only a right but a duty which free- 
men owed to their Creator. They believed 
that church members should choose their 
own pastor and help rule their own church, 
As you know, this democratic idea can be 
traced wherever the church spire rises in 
an American town. These pioneers created 
self-governing towns which were the basis 
of local government, and they established 
the first free schools in America. I mention 
these things because they are fundamental 
in the spiritual, mental, and moral growth 
of good citizens. They are the factors that 
make people good citizens. 

What is a good citizen? What qualities 
may a person have that place him in the cat- 
egory of a good citizen There are many 
such qualities that might be named, but I 
shall name and comment briefly on seven. 

In the first place, I think a good citizen 
is a working citizen. Work is a noble thing, 
and by noble, honorable pursuits man goes 
forward and makes the world a better place 
to live in. Someone hds said “Better to 
wear out than to rust out,” and ‘tis true 
that “The dog that trots around finds a 
bone.” 

The men we call great, the men who have 
been good world citizens, the men whose 
birthdays are marked on the calendar have 
been the men who have worked and found 
the bone. They have been hard-working 
citizens. Take Abraham Lincoln as an out- 
standing example. He worked himself, and 
he believed in a man’s right to work and 
keep the fruits of his labor. He believed 
in free enterprise which has come to be 
known as the American way of life. This 
is the system of work that has made our 
country great, and as the generation that 
will be in places of leadership tomorrow, 
we high-school students must take advantage 
of our opportunities—opportunities made 
possible by good citizens from all over the 
world who have had the courage to work 
for that which they loved. 

The thrifty person, one who is frugal, in- 
dustrious, and provident, is a good citizen 
to have anywhere in this world. When we 
think of the quality of thrift, our mind turns 
to the good and great Benjamin Franklin. 
His philosophy as stated by Poor Richard is 
well known, for who of us has not read The 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin? 
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“Plow deep while sluggards sleep, and you 
shall have corn to sell and to keep. 

“God helps them that help themselves. 

“A penny saved is a penny earned. 

“Wine and women, game and deceit, make 
the wealth small and the want great.” 

We do well to ponder these thoughts from 
the well-disciplined mind of Franklin. We 
should be mindful of the fact that good citi- 
zens are thrifty with time and efforts as well 
as money. 

The quality of self-reliance makes me think 
of my recent visit to our Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park. The dole, social security and 
societies for the advancement of this, that 
and the other things were unknown to the 
Indian living on this green mesa from 1,200 
to 700 years ago. They didn’t have present- 
day Robin Hoods, bureaucrats, self-styled 
liberals to soak the rich to give to the poor. 
No, these red men were self-reliant people. 
They took what God gave them and made 
the best of it. They were realists. They 
worked hard. They made definite contribu- 
tions to civilization, and the products of 
their labors still stand today. 

The next three qualities of a good world 
citizen: fair play, tolerance and respect for 
the rights of others, may be summed up in 
the words of our Master, the greatest Citizen 
who ever lived, when He said: 

“All things therefore whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, even so do ye 
also unto them” (Matthew 7: 12). 

And now we come to the seventh quality 
of a good world citizen. This is the most 
important of all, in fact, it is the fundamen- 
tal. If a man has the love of God in his 
heart, then these first six essentials will just 
naturally follow. 

God-fearing people have been the instru- 
ments through which civilization has pro- 
gressed upon its course always in a westerly 
direction. Take a look at our own country 
with its background of the Puritan spirit. 
Our forefathers had the unshakable faith 
that God was on their side both in war and 
in peace. This conviction gave these first 
citizens the strength to make the first pow- 
erful American commonwealth out of the 
wilderness of New England. It gave them a 
feeling of independence that was different 
from anything that had happened before 
on the North American continent. We learn 
from American history that the Puritans 
brough* with them their own charter, pro- 
ceeded to organize their own churches, make 
their own laws, elect their own magistrates, 
and buiid their own schools. When they 
made money by hard work, they kept it 
among themselves. These Puritans started 
doing the things that all Americans have 
sought to do ever since. Their spirit lives 
on, because wherever they went they car- 
ried with them the indomitable faith of their 
Puritan ancestors who believed that God 
had chosen America as a specially favored 
land. 

Since God has been so good to us and be- 
cause of IHiis many blessings to His people 
here in America, we of this generation in the 
public schools of our land should take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities we have to pre- 
pare ourselves for honorable work. We should 
be frugal, industrious, and provident. We 
should be self-reliant and make the very best 
we can with the opportunities we have. We 
must be fair-minded and respect the rights 
of others. Above all, we must love and obey 
Ged and, like the wise man, build our house 
on the rock foundation. We must build a 
character that can withstand the storms of 
life. 

By so doing, we'll be able “to make our 
lives sublime” like all the host of good citi- 
zens who have gone before us. 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints oi: the sands of time.” 


Opposition to Postmaster General 
Donaldson’s Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN R. WALSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I served notice that today I would intro- 
duce a House resolution to authorize and 
direct a sweeping investigation of the 
scandalous situation existing in the Post 
Office Department, particularly with 
reference to the subsidies and overpay- 
ments made by the Department to rail- 
roads for transportation of the mails. 

I have caused the introduction of the 
House resolution referred to; it is House 
Resolution 547. 

In my statement of yesterday, I called 
attention to the deplorable condition 
wherein the Post Office Department pays 
double transportation charges for space 
purchased from the railroads, out of 
postal appropriations, for the transmis- 
sion of the mails. Postmaster General 
Donaldson testified as much before a 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on March 7 of last year. 

In hcar'ngs before the Committee on 
Post O °c and Civil Service, on H. R. 
2945—wnich had for its purpose a read- 
justment of postal rates—the following 
colloquy took place: 


Mr. HacENn. At that point, let me ask this 
question: Has any survey been made recently 
as to what percentage of the actual paid-up 
space that is used in railway cars—and I 
understand it is on a cubic-foot basis—is 
used on the average run? In other words, we 
now pay the railroads, as I understand it, 
for the baggage cars for mail and the mail 
cars, so much per cubic foot on each ri.ilroad 
run, and we pay for that space regardless of 
whether there is 1 sack or 100 sacks, and some 
days it is more and some days less. Has any 
survey been made to show the average 
amount of usable space that has been used 
on these various runs over a period of time? 


Postmaster General Donaldson made 
the following reply to Congressman 
HacGEn’s inquiry: 


Yes, Mr. Hacen; there is a difference cf pay 
to railroads. In other words, I think what 
you are talking about is space purchased by 
full cars or storage cars or what-not. That 
is different from the regular RPO lines, the 
lines in which railway postal clerks operate. 

Now with reference to the space for trans- 
porting mails by full carlots or by 15 feet or 
30. feet or 45 feet or what not, I think that 
our investigation indicated that we used 
about half of the space that we paid for, 
Under the law, if we transport a carload of 
mail from New York City to San Francisco, 
we pay for that so much per foot per mile, so 
to speak, and then we pay for the return 
movement of the car, whether we use it or 
not. There is far more mail moving west 
than there is mail moving back. 


I might add in this connection that 
an investigation on the basis of cost- 
ascertainment figures in 1946 indicated 
that the Post Office Department paid for 
580,462,152,219 cubic-foot-miles for the 
transportation of mails, and actually 
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carried only 323,677,344,195 cubic-foot- 
miles of nonlocal surface mails. This 
indicates that 44.24 percent of space was 
paid for but not used. 

Now here we find an administrator 
who testifies before a congressional com- 
mittee that his Department contracts 
with the railroads for so much storage 
space, uses only hal. of it, and, mind you, 
pays for the total amount contracted for 
with the taxpayers’ money. This same 
administrator, on April 18, issued drastic 
curtailment orders reducing delivery 
service in the Post Office Depariment to 
such an extent that it will mean a reduc- 
tion in force of a minimum of 10,000 
employees. One can only surmise that 
empty boxcars are more important than 
human beings. 

I should like to invite attention to the 
apparent policy pursued by the Post Of- 
fice Department with respect to pay- 
ments for service furnished by railroads 
transporting the mails. The policy 
adopted gives no consideration or, at 
best, very little to the taxpayer. 

On February 14, 1946, William V. Grif- 
fin and Hugh William Purvis, receivers 
for the Georgia & Florida Railroad, were 
suing the United States Government. 
The case was heard in the United States 
Court of Claims. John Hardy, General 
Superintendent, Railway Mail Service, 
Post Office Department, was on the 
stand. Under oath he declared: 

I might add that the most—probably the 
determining factor in my decision was the 
fact that the railroad company pleaded that 
we continue the service because of the finan- 
cial benefits that were accruing to the rail- 
road, and that has been one of the policies of 
the Department, that in considering any 
curtailment or discontinuance of rail serv- 
ice is to first make inquiry of the railroad 
company as to what effect upon the finances 
of the operation of their railroad any such 
curtailment would have, and we are invaria- 
bly governed in our decision by the plea of 
the railroad in response to our inquiry. 


During this same litigation Mr. Hardy 
was asked the following question by Mr. 
Stern: 


Question 19. Have you had occasion to deal 
with and compare the rates for your service 
and railway express service? 


Mr. Hardy replied: 

Well, all large railroads have what is 
known as managers of the mail and express 
traffic. The majority of those employees are 
former employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Railway Mail Service, and in my posi- 
tion we have almost daily contact with 
these managers of mail and express traffic, 
and from frequent conversations with those 
rairoad representatives I can _ positively 
state that the railroads value the mail 
traffic greater than the express traffic; that 
is that they consider that their revenue from 
mail traffic, in consideration of what is 
furnished for the Post Office Department 4s 
compared with that which is furnished the 
express company, brings them a _ greater 
return. 


Mr. Donaldson has stated that the 
Post Office Department used about half 
the space that was paid for. From the 
evidence at hand, that might well be 
described as an understatement. Mr. 
Peter J. Schardt, chairman of the com- 
mittee on railway mail transportation 
is quoted in the November 20, 1948, issue 
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of the Railway Age, in an article en- 
titled “What Future for Mail Revenue?” 
as follows: 

Mail traffic is not evenly balanced; it is 
heavier going south and west than north 
and east. The unbalance, moreover, varies 
sharply on different roads. The ratio of 
loaded mail space to total mail space au- 
thorized varies from 98.9 percent on one 
pig class I road, down to 57.9 percent on 
another. 


It is my firm conviction that the en- 
tire question of postal subsidies should 
be thoroughly investigated. Railroads 
are not the only ones to benefit by sub- 
sidies at the expense of the taxpayers. 
Let me show what a waste of taxpayers’ 
funds is going on in the air industry 
under the pious name of postal sub- 
sidies. House Document No. 1242, Sur- 
vey and Study of the Postal Service, 
Preliminary Report, January 15, 1948, 
page 6, reported: 

In paying the air-mail subsidy, the Post 
Office Department is called upon to finance 
{nefficient management, parties, hotel suites, 
entertainment, excessive public relations 
costs, and to finance competition between 
existing scheduled carriers. 


Getting back to the railroads, the 
statement has been made that the Post- 
master General has no control over rail 
rates. That is true only in part. It is 
true that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has the right to determine the 
rate to charge per unit, but the Post- 
master General determines how many 
units are to be purchased. In a hearing 
on S. 1596 before the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee on May 
27, 1949, Frank J. Delany, Solicitor of 
the Post Office Department, pointed out: 

In other words, we prescribe the service; 
the Commission—the Commission figures 
how much it costs the carriers and fixes the 
rates, also figures the mechanics, whether 
the rate is to be calculated in terms of space 
as provided by the Railway Mail Pay Act, or 
weight, the old weight system, but nothing 
about directing the Postmaster General in 
his determination as to what service he re- 
quires or how often he requires it, or wheth- 
er he wants it on a one-way basis or a round- 
trip basis. 


On more than one occasion the Post- 
master General has stated in effect that 
his is an untenable position with respect 
to fees paid railroads for the transporta- 
tion of mails. As I pointed out above, 
that is only half true. 

Here is another interesting aspect of 
this question. Page 23 of the report on 
the post office appropriation bill for 1949 
carried the following: 

Special contracts with railroads are au- 
thorized by statute for transportation of 
mails where the Postmaster General believes 
special conditions warrant higher rates. 
Testimony reveals that there were six such 
Special contracts in effect as of July 1, 1947, 
providing for an annual increase over regu- 
lar rates in amount of $111,763. The com- 
mittee questions the necessity for such spe- 
cial contracts, and desires that the De- 
partment undertake a survey to determine 
the possibility of their discontinuance, 


I understand that these preferential 
contracts are still in effect, despite the 
recommendation of the committee. It is 
interesting to point out the swiftness 
With which the Postmaster General com- 
plied with the recommendation of the 
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House Appropriations Committee this 
year with respect to looking for econo- 
mies by a reduction in services that would 
not be a hardship or inconvenience to 
the general public. The Postmaster 
General, in my opinion, went much 
further than the recommendations of the 
committee implied. 

the general public. The Postmaster 
General under the law has authority to 
negotiate with railroads for more favor- 
able rates; this authority has not been 
used to secure favorable rates where a 
competitive situation exists. This is ex- 
actly opposite to the policy followed by 
the Department where small contractors 
are involved. As a matter of fact, the 
Department encourages cutthroat com- 
petition among letter carriers on so- 
called mounted routes where the differ- 
ence in their contract bids is seldom more 
than a few paltry dollars. 

The resolution I have introduced will 
investigate these unhealthy conditions 
and bring about corrective action to the 
end that legitimate rates will be deter- 
mined for legitimate services performed 
by the railroads, the air lines, and the 
steamships. If the Congress in its wis- 
dom decides that these agencies require 
help from the Federal Government 
through subsidies, then I am sure they 
will give consideration to that question. 
I do hope that any subsidies authorized 
will be distinctly separated from pay- 
ments for actual services performed so 
that these subsidies will not be charged 
against the operating cost of the Post 
Office Department. 

I invite support of my resolution. 
Something must be done to save the 
postal service and the American tax- 
payer from the horrible situation which 
exists today. 





Security—A Myth? 
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or 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I wish to insert the following edi- 
torial by Prof. Walter J. Jerde, of North- 
ern State Teachers College at Aberdeen, 
8S. Dak. The editorial appeared in the 
student publication of that school, the 
Exponent. 

Professor Jerde has set forth his 
thoughts on the important subject of 
security and what he has to say is well 
worth reading and thinking about. I 
call the attention to the Members of this 
body to Professor Jerde’s editorial. 

SECURITY—A MYTH? 
(By Prof. Walter J. Jerde) 

When the writers of the history of our gen- 
eration get around to evaluating the events 
of the midtwentieth century, they may well 
call it the era of search for security. It 
would be interesting to know how many col- 
umn-inches have appeared in newspapers 
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and magazines and how many hours of radio 
time have been used since 1930 in discussing 
economical security, social security, old-age 
pensions, income security, freedom from 
want, freedom from fear, and so on ad in- 
finitum. 

What is the security which people of our 
times want? As we hear it discussed, it be- 
comes apparent that it has almost as many 
meanings and implications as there are per- 
sons who discuss it. There seems to be one 
thing on which they all agree, that is, that 
somehow the Government is supposed to be 
the possessor of this security. There has 
developed in the thinking of the American 
people a strong conviction that security is 
some commodity which the Government has 
stock-piled as you might an inventory of 
goods. There is good reason for the people 
18 to 50 years of age to have developed this 
attitude. Was it not the Government which 
came to their aid and to the aid of their 
fathers in the catastrophic thirties? It gave 
them financial aid and new hope. The error, 
it would seem, is in thinking that the secu- 
rity comes from such a source. Only the 
conditions within which security can be de- 
veloped is the most any people can expect 
from its government. 

Peace and security are closely knit to- 
gether. It seems quite evident that one 
cannot exist long without the other. There 
can be no argument with the statement that 
Americans want peace. But they do not 
want peace at any price. If the price of 
peace is injustice, they will reject peace. If 
the price of peace is loss of freedom, they 
will reject the proffered peace. How about 
security? Is it a more precious jewel than 
peace? Is it worth giving up freedom of 
speech, action, choice of vocation, choice of 
how you shall invest your savings? Is secu- 
rity in old age as represented by the receipt 
of a pittance worth mortgaging future gen- 
erations? There seems to be a deep-rooted 
conviction that somehow government can 
do things better than the people themselves. 
This thought reminds me of what a Briton 
remarked: “This nationalization is a very 
queer thing. The more you own, the less you 
have. We own the Bank of England in 
Britain, but I am no better off. We own the 
coal mines, and I have less coal. We own 
the railroads, but I can’t get a railroad for 
my holiday. This is socialism; the more we 
own, the less we get.” Perhaps we should 
ask ourselves the question, Shall future gen- 
erations of Americans be freemen or pup- 
petmen? 

It seems that security must be more a 
frame of mind than anything measured in 
dollars and cents. Our founding fathers 
were satisfied that here was security, security 
based on opportunity to work out individual 
problems, free from the dictates of an all- 
powerful state. Not security for the in- 
dolent, not security for the spendthrift at 
the expense of the thrifty. Security from 
interference in the matter of where, how, and 
how much, economicaily speaking, the in- 
dividual might wish to accomplish. Real 
security is of the individual’s own making. 
Collectively the individuals in a society can 
make a government secure; never can a gov- 
ernment make security for the individuals 
of that society. 

How does education fit into this whole 
matter of security? Education is being chal- 
lenged as never before. Security for the in- 
dividual can come only through the develop- 
ment of well-informed, self-reliant individ- 
uals equipped with well-disciplined minds. 
Education must demand from its leaders 
and its learners alike a vigorous program 
which leaves no room for lazy thinking and 
the too prevalent habit of rationalizing. The 
educational system on any level is certainly 
not perfect, no more so than the functioning 
of our free enterprise system of business nor 
our republican form of government. Educa- 
tion, both formal and informal, has much to 
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offer by way of assistance in making individ. 
uals secure, secure in the conviction that 
they are capable of working out their own 
economic and social destiny. 

I would remind you of a sentence from the 
preamble to the charter of UNESCO. “Since 
wars are made in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men that the defense of peace 
must be constructed.” If the minds of men 
can make war or peace, then certainly the 
minds of men can fashion a lasting security. 
What fashions the minds of men? More 
than any other one institution, the schools 
and colleges of the land. 

. 





Congressional Haste Makes Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
swer to those pressure groups who con- 
tinually ridicule Congress for the delib- 
erate manner in which it considers the 
business before it is found in the article 
by Mr. Wheeler McMillen in the current 
issue of Pathfinder magazine. Especially 
do I invite your attention to the state- 
ment that Congress is the President’s 
coequal and that it has no obligation to 
follow his direction no matter how large 
the must label that is attached to his 
recommendations. I also like Mr. Mc- 
Millen’s suggestion that a Congress that 
passed no bills at all, except essential 
appropriations, might well do the most 
for the people. His able article follows: 
ALONG THE AMERICAN WaAyY—LONG LIVE THE 

“Boc-Down” 


(By Wheeler McMillen) 


By now the people have been thoroughly 
told that Congress has “bogged down.” 
Every year this story appears, just preceding 
the opening of the baseball season. Like the 
Washington cherry blossoms, it tends to be 
overwritten. 

When Congress opens in January, bills 
begin to pour in. The President presents a 
program of new legislation. The bills are 
referred to House and Senate committees for 
detailed study. Meanwhile the pressures for 
and against descend upon Congress. 

About 60 days later, the annual cry rises 
that, because Congress has not passed any 
major legislation, it has bogged down. The 
citizen distant from the Capitol is offered the 
impression that his Representatives and 
Senators have been dawdling. 

The President is required by the Constitu- 
tion to report to Congress on the state of the 
Union. It is within his prerogative to rec- 
ommend legislation. 

But Congress is his coequal. It has no 
obligation to follow any President, every 
obligation to scrutinize in detail each bill, 
from whatever source. Its verdict should 
reflect the best information that can be 
obtained. Seldom can unanimous agreement 
be expected from among 531 Members so com- 
promises have to be worked out if a law is 
to be passed. 

The bog-down usually is charged when 
administration measures move slowly. The 
charge is one form of Executive pressure, 
Where dictatorships arise, the Executive pro- 
gram gets enacted quickly. 

One might easily argue that the most 
useful service Congress performs is not to 
pass laws. 


If Congress at any one session were to pass 
every bill proposed, the Republic would soon 
be wrecked. Some bills are introduced pure- 
ly for private or political effect; even their 
own sponsors vote against them. Foolish 
bills and evil bills are introduced, sometimes 
sincerely—and soon put aside. 

A Congress that passed no laws at all, ex- 
cept essential appropriations, might well do 
more for the people than any Congress has 
ever done. Better yet would be a Congress 
that concentrated on repealing laws. 

The deliberations of Congress contribute 
to the formation of sound public opinion. 
When issues are discussed through a period 
of months, information about them flows 
out to the people. Informed opinion, re- 
flected back to Washington, makes for wiser 
legislation. 

Congress deserves gratitude rather than 
criticism when it takes its time. July laws 
are likely to be wiser than January laws 
simply because more study and analysis will 
have gone into their making. When Con- 
gress ceases to study and debate, this will 
cease to be a Republic of free people. 

In a way, Congress has no “spokesman.” 
It is a large body made up of many kinds 
of men. Each speaks for himself, for his 
party and for his constituents. No one can 
speak, even in defense, for the whole body. 
It stands as a safe target for criticism. 

Certainly the acts and intentions of Con- 
gress should be under constant public scru- 
tiny. Its sessions are public for that pur- 
pose. Every committee hearing, except for 
a few, is public. 

This body, chosen directly by the people 
to exercise the legislative function, contains 
within itself the best guarantee of con- 
tinued American freedom. The mistakes it 
makes are generally the people’s mistakes. 
A clear understanding of how Congress 
works, and of why it works the way it does, 
is essential if the Republic is to enjoy the 
best government. 





United States Coast Guard Reserve Should 
Have Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the able pen of 
John McMullen of the Panama City 
(Fla.) News-Herald: 


A VALUABLE ASSET IN WAR AND PEACE—UNITED 
StaTEs Coast GUARD RES=RVE SHOULD HAVE 
FuNpDs 


An integral part of the United States armed 
forces, with an outstanding record in war 
and peace dating back to 1790, can’t get $4,- 
000,000 from the Congress of the United 
States to operate a creditable reserve pro. 
gram. 

The United States Coast Guard has a re- 
serve, vut for some unknown reason the Con- 
gress which established that unit has failed 
to give it any operating funds. 

The Coast Guard serves as the Federal po- 
lice force and protector of life and property 
on the sea and in navigable waters of the 
United States. This role includes mainte- 
nance of more than 36,000 aids to navigation 
along 40,000 miles of waters; lifesaving activ- 
ities; removal of derelicts and other menaces 
to navigation; marine inspection; medical 
aid to seamen; law enforcement on the high 
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seas and navigable waters of the United 
States and in Alaska; the prevention of 
smuggling; patrol of the North Pacific Ocean 
and Mering Sea to regulate the taking of fur- 
bearing sea mammals and fish; aid during 
flood and hurricanes; maintenance of the 
International Ice Patrol to report the amount 
of iceberg drift for the benefit of vessels 
crossing the North Atlantic; maintaining 
ocean weather stations. 

Those are just a few of the many peace- 
time duties of the Coast Guard. We in Pan- 
ama City know the United States Coast 
Guard cutter Boutwell. Some of us remem- 
ber the cutter Diz. Many of us were here 
during the war years when the beaches and 
port facilities of the Gulf coast were care- 
fully guarded from possible sabotage by 
aliens, guard work performed primarily by 
the Coast Guard or subsidiary units of the 
Coast Guard, 

Those who served overseas during World 
War II know that the Coast Guard manned 
LST’s, troop transports, patrol boats, and 
many other floating units. The Coast Guard 
also participated in assault landings during 
practically all major operations in the Pa- 
cific and European theaters of war. 

During World War II, the Coast Guard aiso 
maintained air and surface submarine patrols 
off both major coast lines of the United 
States. 

In every daily newspaper, almost every day, 
the Coast Guard figures in at least one rescue, 
one distress call answer, one errand of mercy, 
one more task in the continuous perform- 
ance of peacetime duties. 

How much is $4,000,000? 

Compared with our national budget of 
$47,000,000,000, it is only $1 out of each $12,- 
000. Compared with the total (and reduced) 
defense budget $13,000,000,000, it is only $1 
out of each $3,250. Compared to the current 
NSLI dividend, it is only 50 cents out of every 
$350. 

President Truman, Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson, Admiral Forrest Sherman, 
Chief of Naval Operations; Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder, and the United States Sen- 
ate all have approved the Coast Guard Re- 
serve training program. 

The Bureau of the Budget has approved 
the $4,000,000 appropriation, but the House 
has rejected it. 

An organization that has proven its value 
in peace and war should not be rendered 
impotent because of an inadequate training 
program for its reserves. 

The several thousand officers and enlisted 
men who are holding on to commissions and 
enlistments in the Coast Guard Reserve 
should be given an opportunity to maintain 
peak efficiency. 

Congress should see that the needed funds 
are made available at the earliest possible 
moment. 





Co» -issioner Mead’s Testimony Before 
Celler Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp part of a statement 
given before the Subcommittee on 
Monopoly Power of the House Judiciary 
Committee by Commissioner James 
Mead of the Federal Trade Commission 
on April 18, 1950. 
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In this statement Commissioner Mead. 
indicated that in addition to the matter 
of pricing practices the Federal Trade 
Commission is concerned with three 
other problems raised by the steel in- 
dustry—the problem of iron-ore supply, 
the problem of forward integration 
through acquisitions of customers, and 
the problem of the adequacy of steel ca- 
pacity. Commissioner Mead indicated 
that each of these problems may well re- 
sult in a substantial lessening of compe- 
tition not only in the steel industry it- 
self but in the much broader area of 
metal fabrication. 

A legislative means to deal with the 
second of these problems is now before 
the Congress in the form of H. R. 2734 
(Celler bill), a bill to amend section 7 of 
the Clayton Act. This bill, which bears 
my name, has already passed the House 
but is awaiting action by the Senate. 
This bill will close the wide-open loop- 
hole in the Clayton Act whereby large 
corporations easily evade the original 
intent of Congress and acquire other 
firms by the simple means of purchasing 
their assets rather than or in addition 
to their capital stock. Although all of 
Commissioner Mead’s statement should 
be of interest to every Member of Con- 
gress, that part of his statement dealing 
with this problem of acquisitions and 
mergers shoulé be of particular interest 
in view of the present state of legislation 
on this matter. 

The statement follows: 

Although steel producers have been en- 
gaged in this practice (i. e., buying up their 
own customers) since the earliest days of 
the industry, this form of expansion was 
rather limited in scope until around 1930. 
Prior to that time the energies of the steel 
producers in promoting mergers had largely 
been expended in bringing together other 
steel companies, 1. e., horizontal mergers; and 
in acquiring their own sources of iron ore. 
coal, and related products—i. e., backward 
vertical acquisitions. In commenting on the 
apparent disinclination of the steel com- 
panies to enter the fabricating fields, E. S. 
Mead, a prominent writer on corporate fi- 
nance, stated in 1930 that: 

“Vertical consolidation in the steel indus- 
try stopped with the raw material of other 
industries. The steel corporation sells its 
products to machine tool builders, building 
erectors, automobile manufacturers, manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery, rail- 
roads, public utilities, and a variety of other 
industries which use steel as raw material 
of their operations. The steel corporation 
has not, however, gone into these industries 
either to own or operate. It stops short at 
the line of rails, sheets, plates, billets, wire, 
and structural shapes.” (Corporate Finance, 
D. Appleton & Co., 1930, p. 460.) 

I would like now to list briefly the acquisi- 
tions of fabricated and finished goods pro- 
ducers which have been made since 1930 by 
Just two of the large steel companies—United 
States Steel and Bethlehem Steel. 

During this period the United States Steel 
Corp, has acquired: 

1. Oil Well Supply Co., one of the largest 
manufacturers of supplies for drilling oil and 
gas wells in the United States. 

2. Witte Engine Works, another producer 
in the same field. 

_3. Neilson Pump Co., a third producer of 
Oll-well machinery. 

4. Boyle Manufacturing Co., a leading 
manufacturer of steel drums and barrels. 


5. Petroleum Iron Works, another steel- 
drum manufacturer. 
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6. Bennett Manufacturing Co. a third 
steel-drum producér, 

7. Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., a large firm 
with fabricating plants in Virginia, Alabama, 
and Tennessee, having an annual productive 
capacity of approximately 100,000 tons of 
finished structural work. 

8. Gerrard Co., Inc., a manufacturer of 
oil strapping machines. 

9. Jackson Fence Co., a manufacturer of 
fences. 

10. Gunnison Housing Corp., a leading pro- 
ducer of prefabricated houses. 

11. Consolidated Steel Corp., the largest 
steel fabricator on the west coast. 

12. Savannah Wire Cloth Mills. 

13. Moise Steel Co. 

The acquisitions by Bethlehem Steel dur- 
ing this period followed somewhat this same 
pattern, with the exception that Bethlehem 
has been more active in purchasing firms 
engaged in the fabrication of structural steel. 
Since 1930 Bethlehem Steel has acquired the 
following producers of fabricated and fin- 
ished goods: 

1. McClintic-Marshall Corp., a large firm 
engaged in the fabrication of bridges, build- 
ings, tanks, river barges, etc. 

2. Levering and Garrigues Co., another firm 
engaged in the fabrication of structural steel 
and the erection of buildings. 

8. Hay Foundry and Iron Works, a third 
firm engaged in the fabrication and erection 
of iron and steel. 

4. Hedden Iron Construction Co., a fourth 
firm engaged in the same field. 

5. Taubman Supply Co., a firm engaged in 
manufacturing and selling oil-company sup- 
plies. 

6. International Supply Co., another pro- 
ducer of oil-well equipment. 

7. American Well & Prospecting Co., a 
third firm engaged in the same field. 

8. The Buffalo Tank Corp., a manufac- 
turer of steel storage tanks and other welded 
plate products. 

9. Rheem Manufacturing Corp., one of 
the Nation’s largest manufacturers of steel 
drums. 

10. Atlas Steel Barrel Corp., another pro- 
ducer in the same field. 

11. United Shipyards, Inc., a large firm 
engaged in the business of building, repair- 
ing, and drydocking vessels in New York 
harbor. 

12. Union Shipbuilding Corp., 
company in the same field. 

13. Pennsylvania Shipyards, Inc., a third 
shipbuilding company. 

14. Pacific Coast Forge Co., a manufac- 
turer of bolts, nuts, spikes, rivets, and sim- 
ilar products. 

15. Shoemaker Bridge Co. 

In some industries the effect of these for- 
ward acquisitions has been to give the steel 
companies almost complete dominance over 
the fabricating field. Such is the case of 
steel drums, which, since the war, has been 
absorbed almost in its entirety by the large 
steel producers, a movement which was suc- 
cinctly described by Iron Age as follows: 

“Long, long ago, in 1939, before the words 
postwar and planning were wedded, the 
manufacture of heavy steel barrels and 
drums was a rather volatile business firmly 
in the hands of a large number of highly 
individualistic enterpreneurs. Most of these 
fabricators had started on a precarious shoe- 
string and were justifiably vocal in their 
pride of success in the classical Horatio Al- 
ger pluck and luck tradition. 

“A few weeks ago, the purchase of Bennett 
Mfg., Chicago, by the United States Steel 
Corp. pretty well completed the capture of 
the entire barrel and drum business by ma- 
jor steel producers. Some 87 percent of the 
business, representing about 435,500 tons of 
steel consumption yearly has been corralled 
by the mills and the remaining 64,500 tons 
of independent capacity will probably re- 
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main so for a variety of reasons” (Septem- 
ber 21, 1944, p. 103). 

Today, the country’s leading steel producer 
is also the leading steel drum producer. In 
the steel drum industry, U. S. Steel shares the 
Pacific coast region on a 50-50 basis with 
Bethlehem Steel. It is the leading steel drum 
producer in the Houston-New Orleans area; 
and it is one of the leading producers in the 
Chicago-Cleveland-Pittsburgh region. Beth- 
lehem, through Rheem Manufacturing Co., 
(of which it own: 28.9 percent of the stock) 
not only divides the Pacific coast region with 
U. S. Steel, but also is a leading producer in 
the important Atlantic coast region, where it 
accounts for more than 40 percent of the 
steel drum industry. In addition, it is an 
important factor in the Houston-New 
Orleans region. All told, six leading steel 
companies now own more than 80 percent 
of the heavy steel drum capacity of the 
United States. 

There are, of course, many other fabricat- 
ing fields in which the effect of the forward 
acquisitions by the steel firms has not been 
as complete as in the steel drum industry. 
Among these is the steel stamping industry 
in which the steel companies have also en- 
tered to a significant though lesser extent. 
The steel stamping industry provides an ex- 
ample of what might be called “partial ab- 
sorpticn” by the steel companies, as com- 
pared to virtually “complete absorption,” 
represented by the steel drum industry. But 
even in these areas, the competitive position 
of the smaller firms which continue to op- 
erate has been seriously undermined by the 
effect of the acquisitions. 

The steel stamping industry, which pro- 
duces a great variety of parts for other in- 
dustries such as automobiles, farm ma- 
chinery, refrigerators, radios, and even 
kitchen utensils and toys, developed almost 
entirely in the hands of independent 
stampers. In recent years, however, the 
large steel companies have entered the field 
through forward acquisitions. In speaking 
before a meeting of the Cleveland District 
Pressed Metal Institute, Mr. Tom Smith, 
president of the Pressed Metal Institute was 
reported in Iron Age (April 29, 1948) to have 
stated that “the most serious problem fac- 
ing the stamping industry is the accelerated 
encroachment through subsidiary organiza- 
tions of a majority of metal producers into 
the stamping business.” And a year later, 
on May 5, 1949, Iron Age, after noting that 
there was a general slump in the buying of 
stampings, stated that some captive plants of 
steel producers were reverting to the “prewar 
practice of letting out the tough jobs (to 
independent stampers hungry for business) 
and keeping simple work that takes a lot of 
steel.” 

The effect of this policy on the small inde- 
pendent stamper is obvious. His field of 
operation tends to be narrowed to the diffi- 
cult jobs and even there he must compete 
sharply with the large stamper, perhaps 
becoming only a subcontractor dependent on 
such scraps of business as his larger com- 
petitors may turn over to him. 

This problem of forward expansion by the 
steel companies becomes particularly acute 
when supplies are short. During such peri- 
ods it is only to be expected that the steel 
companies will channel supplies of steel to 
their fabricating subsidiaries, which are in 
competition with independent fabricators 
who frequently are unable to obtain steel. 
During the recent postwar period when steel 
has been in tight supply, many independent 
fabricators have complained that there has 
been an increasing flow of steel to the fabri- 
cating subsidiaries of the steel companies; 
that, consequently, the proportion of the 
total steel supply available for small busi- 
ness has been correspondingly reduced; and 
that this development has been one of the 
principal factors behind the inability of small 
business to obtain steel. Typical of these 
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complaints was the statement made by Mr. 
Frank A. Duerr, general manager, Troop 
Water Heater Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., who testi- 
fied before the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee of the Eightieth Congress as follows: 

“Senator MarTIN. You state that you were 
informed by Jones & Laughlin last fall that 
they could not retain their contract with 
you? 

“Mr. Duerr. Yes, sir. That was in their 
Office, in their sales department. 

“Senator Martin. And you state that it 
later developed, you learned, that the steel 
was to go to one of their own subsidiaries? 

“Mr. Duerr, TYfat is correct. 

“Senator Martin. When did they acquire 
this subsidiary? 

“Mr. Duerr. As far as I know—they told 
me during that conversation that they had 
acquired some of these plants in 1939 and 
others in the last year or two. 

“Senator MarTIn, What does this particu- 
lar plant produce? 

“Mr. Duerr. Steel drums.” 
7, p. 909.) 

Similar testimony was offered by Mr. Ar- 
thur Boehm, secretary-treasurer, the Boehm 
Pressed Steel Co., Cleveland, Ohio, who 
stated: 

“While I was talking to Mr. Boyd, of Jones 
& Laughlin, I inquired whether it has been 
a matter of policy with Jones & Laughlin, 
and the other big mills, not Jones & 
Laughlin exclusively, to limit production 
capacity. During the war, I recall that 
there was quite a bit of pressure from the 
Senate and the Government for increased 
capacity of the mills. In other words, steel 
capacity had been critical all through the 
war years, and the Government wanted the 
steel mills to put in additional production 
facilities. 

“The answer then, by the big basic pro- 
ducers, was to the effect that no additional 
production facilities were needed. Existing 
capacity sufficed before the war. Why in- 
crease capacity now and have it idle after 
the war? Boyd said, at that time, Jones & 
Laughlin didn’t anticipate the fact that it 
would take on additional subsidiaries of its 
own to supply. Jones & Laughlin had pur- 
chased the Draper Barrel Works at Cleveland, 
and a good bit of their hot-rolled pickled is 
going into the barrel works.” (Hearings, pt. 
6, p. 3846.) 

Mr. Frank R. Nichols, president, Nichols 
Wire & Steel Co., Davenport, Iowa, implied 
that the steel companies have shipped steel 
to their own subsidiaries in excess of the 
amounts permitted by the use of the so- 
called historical quota method: 

“Mr. WiMeErR. Have you had any indication 
that the large integrated companies favor 
their own subsidiaries who produce wire and 
nails? 

“Mr. NICHOLS. They most naturally would 
do so. 

“Mr. Wimer. As far as tonnage quotas go? 

“Mr. NiIcHoLs. Naturally. 

“Mr. Dickey. In other words, Mr. Nichols, 
you mean that the historical quota that there 
hus been testimony about here, agreed to by 
the steel companies when allocations were 
lifted, hasn’t necessarily held true in the 
wire and nail business? 

“Mr. NicHoLs. It hasn't held true at all. 

“Mr. Dickey. And is it your opinion, or is 
it a fact, as far as you know, that they are 
channeling more into their own subsidiaries? 

“Mr. NiIcHous. It is a definite fact, into 
their own subsidiaries and into their own 
finishing departments. 

“Mr. Dickey. Hither a subsidiary or part of 
their own business? 

“Mr. NiCHOLs. Yes.” 
1897.) 

The facts revealed in a report of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee completely 
corroborate this type of complaint by small 
business. The facts clearly indicate that the 
proportion of steel output which was chan- 
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neled to the fabricating subsidiaries defi- 
nitely increased between 1940 and 1947. In 
the case of hot-rolled sheets, which is the 
principal steel product consumed by the 
fabricating companies that have been ac- 
quired, the share of the output going into 
the fabricating subsidiaries rose from 5.7 
percent in 1940 to 10.5 percent in 1947. 
(Changes in the Distribution of Steel, p. 10.) 

But even in so-called normal times, when 
steel is not tight, the expansion by the steel 
companies into fabricating fields constitutes 
a serious, potential danger to the mainte- 
nanc: of competition. It is only to be ex- 
pected that the fabricating subsidiaries will 
be able to secure their steel at a lower price 
than their independent competitors. This 
would be particularly true in the event that 
vigorous price competition broke out be- 
tween the independents and the fabricating 
subsidiaries. 

Thus, whether steel is in tight or in nor- 
mal supply, a serious problem is presented 
by the expansion of the steel producers into 
the fabricating fields. If the loophole is 
plugged in section 7 of the Clayton Act, that 
is, if H. R. 2734, which has already passed 
the House and is now before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, is finally enacted into 
law, the Commission will be able to prevent 
certain types of acquisitions. Whether it 
will be able to prevent all of the types 
which create the particular problem that I 
have been discussing remains to be seen, 
At any event, however, as a result of the 
acquisitions which have already taken place, 
a problem now exists which must be re- 
garded as a serious danger to the competi- 
tive system. 





Who Is the Real Patriot—McCarthy or 
Tydings? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a fearless editor, one Richard 
Lloyd Jones, of the Tulsa Tribune, has 
written an important editorial on the 
current investigation into charges made 
by Senator McCartHuy against the State 
Department. The American people now 
realize that every effort will be made to 
white-wash the investigation by the 
partisan efforts of the Democrats on the 
committee. I include the editorial of 
April 15 at this point: 

MorE PARTISAN THAN PATRIOT 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 


What's the matter with our country? Mr. 
Typ1ncs, of Baltimore, is a good example of 
what’s the matter with our country. The 
people of Maryland elected him to be a 
United States Senator. But in Washington 
he is just a Democratic Senator. He isn’t 
working for his country. He is working for 
his party. 

In the Hiss case we learned that our Secre- 
tary of State, most responsible position in 
the President’s Cabinet, is not only a friend 
of a traitor but sympathetic with the fellow 
who operated with treachery against our 
country. 

The Hiss case opened the people’s eyes. 
Something is rotten in our State Depart- 
ment. So rotten they are desperate. They 
are trying to hide something. 


One United States Senator, Joz McCartTny, 


of Wisconsin, had the courage to demand 
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that the State Department clean out all who 
are unfit. 

McCartHuy is a Senator of the United 
States. Typincs is a Senator of the Demo- 
cratic Party. He has obstructed the inves- 
tigation which, as a United States Senator, 
he should insist upon. 

Harry Truman, president of the Demo- 
cratic Party, has locked up all the evidence 
that Senator McCarrnuy has insisted is es- 
sential to an honest investigation. What has 
the president of the Democratic Party got 
to be afraid of? If all of McCarTHy’s charges 
are without foundation, if they are all a 
complete fabrication, if they are all imagi- 
nary, why not unlock the files and prove the 
lily-white innocence of those about whom 
McCartuy has cast the cloak of suspicion. 
If these people were noble and pure they 
should quit their cussing and demand that 
their record be read. 

If Harry Truman were a true President of 
the American people he would be impatient 
to prove Senator McCartnuy’s charges false 
and without foundation, or with equal im- 
patience he would insist that the records be 
revealed that proved the truth of the accusa- 
tions. Something is rotten in Washington, 
and the Democrats are afraid to lift the lid. 
It might let loose a bad smell. 

There is no denying the fact that the Pres- 
ident of the United States is hiding the facts, 
He is determined that the truth shall not be 
known. His fear of the truth is enough to 
convince any rational mind that there is a 
lot of dangerous truth in the charges of 
McCarRTHY. 

We, the people, have the right to know 
the truth. It is time we branded as partisans 
rather than patriots chaps like TypINGs who 
try to hold up to public contempt any man 
who tries to protect us from our enemies 
within. 

United States Senator McCartuy has ac- 
cused one Owen Lattimore of being at least 
sympathetic and cooperative with our en- 
emy. What does this fellow Lattimore do? 
He blew his top like Vesuvius in eruption. 
He crossed the line of drawing-room vocabu- 
lary and grew violent with profane outrage. 
He can call McCartHy all the names he wants 
to, but the public is still aware of the fact 
that his records are in hiding. And those 
that are revealed are not good. 

The public is aware of the fact that Harry 
Truman ordered the records locked up. Is 
the Democratic Party so afraid that more 
treason may be fixed on individual party 
workers that they have to lock up the records 
and bar the doors while the left-wing writers 
bawl out McCartuy because he is a Senator 
of the United States? Because he demands 
that the people be told the truth. And that 
is where Typ1ncs falls down flat as a Senator 
of the United States. He is just a party 
Senator. 

If Typrncs is honest in his pretensions as 
a truth-seeker, let him read a book called 
Situation in Asia, published only last year 
and written by this Owen Lattimore, who 
McCarTHy accuses of cooperation with and 
sympathy for our enemy. 

Let Mr. Lattimore swear and fume like an 
epileptic, but here is his own written record, 
published in book form. Available on the 
book counters of book merchants who handle 
books of tainted patriotism. 

“Wherever the Communists have taken 
over,” writes this Owen Lattimore, “they have 
increased food production, and stabilized 
prices, successfully breaking the old cycle of 
reoccurring shortages and famines.” 

Well, now this just isn’t true. Fifty mil- 
lion wretched people in Red China are now 
confronted by one of the worst famines in 
the world’s history. The Russians took all 
the food away. 

Whatever the leftist writers say in defense 
of our foes, however much they. may abuse 
@ patriotic. Senator for searching for the 
truth, this one single written statement by 


_ this Owen Lattimore is enough to convict 
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him of Russian sympathies. This statement 
he makes is false. He pictures the greatest 
famine in history as a magnificent blessing 
bestowed upon 560,000,000 perishing people 
by the benevolent Russian bear. 

And this is the man our Democratic Party 
President has selected to advise the American 
people as to their conduct and relations with 
the Communist marshals of human misery. 

Does this excite the Democratic Senator 
Typincs? Apparently not. The Democrats’ 
President, Mr. Truman? Yes. It excites 
him. He says, “Lock up the records and bar 
the doors and don’t let them in.” 

Mr. Lattimore is the fellow who was sent 
to China 6 years ago with Henry Wallace. 
We were fighting the Communist invasion 
of China when he and Wallace went to look 
into the tragic affairs of the Chinese people. 
They returned to tell us that “we were back- 
ing the wrong horse in China.” 

That is procommunism. Sure, this fel- 
low Lattimore’s writings are tainted. They 
are full of Communist sympathies. In his 
book he holds that the Marshall plan should 
have been channeled through the United 
Nations so that Russia and her satellites 
might have participated in our relief 
subsidies. 

Just last year this fellow Lattimore writes 
that he foresaw an inevitable demand that 
Japan break away from America in order to 
come to terms with Communist China. And 
he apparently viewed this as a wholesome 
trend and development. He said, “By with- 
holding raw iron ore and supplying Japan 
only with pig iron, China would have abso- 
lute power to cut off the revival of Japanese 
war industry.” And he did not seem to be 
alarmed at the prospect that this might 
leave Japanese industry at the mercy of a 
satellite of the Soviet Union. Quite the con- 
trary. 

In Mr. Lattimore’s recent book he reports 
that he found “Asia turning to communism 
because progress made by the Soviet Repub- 
lics of Asia has inspired awe and wonder.” 

The same people, he inferred, were turn- 
ing against the United States because they 
didn’t want to be used as cannon fodder. 

As Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH de- 
clared the other day, “Uncle Joe couldn’t 
have handled the subject better himself.” 

Any fellow who has put himself on record 
in his own writings as one who admires com- 
munism, praises it, and accuses us of being 
war mongers, deserves to be investigated. If 
MILLARD TYDINGS were a Senator of the United 
States he would join United States Senator 
Joe McCartuy in demanding that the presi- 
dent of the Democratic Party become the 
President of the American people and order 
the doors unlocked that admit to the secret 


chambers where seeds of treason may be 
sown, 





Know Your Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
from Marine News: 

KNow Your WATERWAYS 
GREAT NATIONAL ASSETS 

Harbors, channels, inland, and intracoastal 
waterways are vital to America, during either 
peace or war. Of 95 cities listed in the 1940 
census with populations greater than 100,000, 
62 are cn harbors and navigable channels im- 


proved by the Federal Government, as are all 
navy yards. Regions and communities hav- 
ing facilities for low-cost water-borne com- 
merce have great advantages over locations 
without them. Many areas now without 
water transportation can obtain it through 
vision and initiative. Every expenditure for 
navigation improvements is not only an in- 
vestment in the development and growth of 
& community but also in the building of a 
nation. 

MARINE News, 

Grorce H. PALMER, 

President and Publisher. 
New Yorg, N. Y. 





Status of the ITO 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in the New York 
Times of April 20, 1950. Coming from 
one of our vigorous and consistent sup- 
porters of international cooperation, 
this editorial should be of interest to 
Members of Congress, and particularly 
to members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. The editorial, in effect, suggests 
that there is no occasion for haste in the 
enactment of an extremely complicated 
and controversial document of more 
than 30,000 words. Many of its basic 
provisions, moreover, are identical with 
or resemble closely corresponding pro- 
visions in the Geneva agreement, of 
which this country is a member. In 
other words, we are already functioning 
under an international code of fair prac- 
tices which it merely remains for the 
ITO to formalize, elaborate, and imple- 
ment with permanent machinery... 

In concluding, the editorial observes 
that “its long-term desirability should 
not be mistaken for short-time ur- 
gency.” 

The editorial follows: 


STATUS OF THE ITO 


Secretary Acheson yesterday urged early 
action by Congress approving American par- 
ticipation in the International Trade Organ- 
ization (ITO), whose charter was agreed 
upon by the representatives of 54 nations 
at Habana in March 1948. This agreement, 
which is designed to provide a permanent 
code of fair practices in world economic re- 
lations, goes into effect, theoretically, on 
ratification by the governments of 20 of the 
signatory countries. 

Actually, only 2 countries, Australia and 
Liberia, have ratified the charter to date. 
The others are marking time, Mr. Acheson 
told the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
pending action by the United States. This 
wait-and-see attitude on the part of the 
other nations is easily understandable. In 
the first place, the ITO plan, while it was 
hammered out in its present form under the 
auspices of the United Nations, had its be- 
ginning in the United States. Specifically, 
it appeared first in the Anglo-American Loan 
Agreement, published December 6, 1945. 

Comprising an essential part of that agree- 
ment were proposals f6r the expansion of 
world commerce and employment, and the 
creation of a world trade organization to be 
attached to the United Nations. The first 
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draft was the work of an interdepartmental 
committee of the American Government. It 
was recognized that a basic requirement was 
a charter setting forth the general rules un- 
der which trade should be conducted among 
the nations. That task was completed by 
stages between February 1946 and March 
1948. 

The second reason why action elsewhere 
has waited on that of the United States is 
equally obvious. It is generally recognized 
that whether the ITO stands or falls depends 
upon whether the United States, econom- 
ically the most powerful Nation in the world, 
participates actively in its affairs. That is 
what Secretary Acheson meant when he said 
yesterday that it is up to Congress whether 
there will be an International Trade Organ- 
ization. 

Whether Congress will be convinced, on the 
other hand, that it is desirable to hasten 
ratification of the ITO is more debatable. 
It is no criticism of the basic idea behind 
the proposed organization to suggest that 
the order of priority with respect to the 
urgency of international economic legisla- 
tion has undergone substantial changes since 
1946, and even since 1948. The No. 1 prob- 
lem in the months ahead is to develop a pol- 
icy toward Europe for the period following 
the termination of the Marshall plan in mid- 
1952. And there are at least three measures 
which are of more immediate importance 
than ratifying the ITO so far as this purposu 
is concerned. These are: (1) action on the 
Customs Simplification Act of 1950, which is 
expected to come before Congress shortly; 
(2) planning for, and carrying out, the pro- 
posed “third round” of tariff negotiations, 
scheduled to be held later this year; and 
(3) reconciling the differences which are 
holding up action on the establishment of 
the European Payments Union. Of these 
three the first looms as perhaps the most im- 
portant. It is based on the belief that im- 
ports to this country can be stimulated more 
effectively at this point by the elimination 
of customs red tape and the clarifying of 
rules and regulations than by even an actual 
reduction in rates themselves. 

The ITO charter, it should be borne in 
mind, is an extremely complicated and con- 
troversial document of more than 30,000 
words. Many of its basic provisions, more- 
over, are identical with or resemble closely 
corresponding provisions in the Geneva 
agreement, of which this country is a mem- 
ber. In other words, we are already func- 
tioning under an international code of fair 
practices which it merely remains for the ITO 
to formalize, elaborate, and implement with 
permanent machinery. It is not too much 
to say, perhaps, that the ITO represents the 
capstone of the postwar trade policy we have 
been seeking to build with the aid of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program, the 
Geneva agreement, and the World Bank and. 
Fund. But at a time when there are so many 
legislative and administrative problems 
pressing for early action on the same front 
its long-term desirability should not be mis- 
taken for short-term urgency. 





The Party of Achievement and Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by unanimous consent, 
I take pleasure in including in my re- 
marks a stirring address made in New 
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York City on April 19, 1950, by Hon. W. 
Averell Harriman, United States Ambas- 
sad»w at Large, on the occasion of the 
annual dinner of the New York State 
Democratic Committee at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. His remarks follow: 


We are drawn together tonight by a great 
cause—the Democratic Party. It is a great 
cause, for in a realistic sense, it has come to 
be in our day almost synonymous with the 
cause of democracy. 

The Democratic Party, I feel deeply, is the 
party of democracy, because it is the party 
of progress, of human freedom, and human 
security. It not only has the faith that 
these high objectives can be achieved; it 
also has the courage to take bold, decisive 
action to see that they are achieved. The 
Democratic Party not only believes that man 
is entitled to have dignity and freedom; it 
believes that these words do not have full 
meaning unless he can “eat regular,” too. 
And our party is ready to take whatever 
steps are necessary to fight off those two 
great fears which beset our generation—the 
fear of want, and the fear of war. 

I have seen our party operate at close hand 
in Washington and abroad for nearly 20 
years. In 1933, I joined the ranks of those 
who went to work to clean up the wreckage 
left us by Republican policy. The Republi- 
can Party, responsible for the disaster of 
1929, had remained down in a cyclone cellar 
for 3 years, waiting for the storm to die down, 

When the Democratic Party took over it 
immediately started a program of action 
under the leadership of a man who believed 
in action—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Ten years ago, when Nazi aggression was 
threatening to engulf the world, I joined the 
ranks of those who again responded to 
Roosevelt's leadership in facing the new peril 
from abroad. 

Since then I have been in a position to see, 
in a number of different posts at home and 
abroad, how effectively the Democratic ad- 
ministration has dealt with threats to our 
national life. 

To me, the Democratic Party is the party 
of confidence. It has confidence in the 
strength of a free people. It is not afraid to 
meet squarely any problem, no matter how 
great. It does not sit by complacently wait- 
ing for a problem to solve itself. It takes 
affirmative action before the problem over- 
whelms us. In Democratic leadership there 
is confidence, but not complacency, There 
is alertness to danger, but not fear. 

For these reasons, I believe, the American 
people have rejected the timid and vacillat- 
ing leadership of the Republican Party. Too 
many of its leaders are terrified of progress. 
It is forever looking fondly backward for 
safety. It squints timidly at the future, 
hoping that nothing new will ever have to be 
done. We are told that the elephant never 
forgets. I wonder why. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the elephant dreams only of the past. 

This kind of straddling and vacillating Re- 
publican leadership is present in our State— 
in the person of its governor. At one time 
Dewey claims to believe in the social objec- 
tives of the New Deal. At another time he 
condemns them as socialistic. At one time 
he ridicules the defense levels of airplane 
production set by Roosevelt; later he seeks to 
blame the Democrats for inadequate war 
preparedness. Originally he was partly isola- 
tionist, then he became partly international- 
ist—never quite sure—always seeming to 
wait for the polls of popular opinion before 
making up his mind where he stood. And 
finally, when he read the election polls of 
1948, he evidently made up his mind the elec- 
tion was such a cinch that it was safer to 
take a stand on nothing—that is, nothing 
but two things, He was for “unity”; and he 
was for “Dewey for President.” That wasn’t 
good enough. 


The American people turned to a fighting 
leader, a man who made his objectives 
clear—a man ready to look into the future 
with confidence and action. And that man 
is carrying on today with the same bold 
Democratic offensive. He does not wait for 
blows to strike us. He too goes out to meet 
them in the traditional way of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Our party has confidence—and 
s0 have the American people confidence—in 
the leadership of Harry S. Truman. 

It is a leadership of action to meet any and 
all threats. At home it is the leadership of 
the Fair Deal against poverty, disease, ignor- 
ance, intolerance, race prejudice—a fight 
continually to improve the American life. 
Abroad it is a leadership to support faith- 
fully the Charter of the United Nations. It 
is a leadership to repel chaos, to help rebuild, 
to resist aggression, to unite all men of good 
will all over the world in the struggle against 
want and against fear. It isa fight fer peace. 
It is a fight in which everyone of us here 
tonight, and every peace-loving American, 
plays his full part. 

And to carry on such a fight abroad in the 
kind of world we now face, in the kind of 
cold war which imperialistic Soviet Russia 
has imposed upon us, we must have clear, 
firm, and consistent American foreign 
policies. We have such policies. They are 
not the policies of any one party. They are 
American policies. 

It is the duty of the President to develop 
foreign policies which transcend all partisan 
considerations. That is exactly what he has 
done. 

We Democrats recognize and respect those 
Republican leaders—such as Senator VaAN- 
DENBERG and many others in the Senate and 
and in the House—who have put party con- 
siderations aside, and have helped to develop 
policies which are concerned only with the 
highest national interest and _ security. 
These have been called bipartisan policies, 
but Senator VANDENBERG has perhaps more 
appropriately labeled them  unpartisan 
policies. 

The ECA is an outstanding example of 
such a policy. After full debate, it was 
authorized by an overwhelming majority of 
both parties in the Congress. It has been 
administrated in a completely unpartisan 
way. 

In the words of Senator VANDENBERG, “This 
working unity typified our finest traditions 
and our greatest safety in the presence of 
external hazards to all Americans, regardless 
of party. * * * United, we stand. Di- 
vided, we fall. I want America to stand.” 

Let us all here tonight pray that Senator 
VANDENEERG Will soon recover from his ill- 
ness, to continue to add his wisdom to the 
guidance of our country at this time. 

The objective of American foreign policy 
can be expressed in various ways. In es- 
sence it is to attain peace with freedom 
and justice. But the desperate reality is 
that an aggressive, determined force is loose 
in the world today which has a completely 
different objective—to extinguish both free- 
dom and justice. 

The strength of our economy and the 
stréngth of our spirit will be the deciding 
factors in maintaining freedom and peace. 
On this, I hold three deep convictions: 

First, that the American people must se- 
cure and broaden our own well-being at 
home. 

Second, that the American people must give 
inspiration, assistance, and leadership, as 
partners, to the free nations of the world. 

My third conviction is that if the Ameri- 
can people do both these things, war can be 
avoided. 

The policies of the Fair Deal work toward a 
dynamic and expanding economy with a 
steadily rising national income in which all 
can share. They are directed toward the 
eradication of injustices and intolerance 
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against our fellow Americans of minority 
races and religions. They are designed to 
provide the kind of security and opportunity 
which gives each citizen a ~eal stake in the 
material prosperity of his country. 

Republicans have tried to argue that social 
security interferes with opportunity. We 
Democrats reject such narrow concepts. We 
believe that our country can achieve security 
for the people, and at the same time give 
greater opportunity to the individual—to 
more individuals. 

Republicans are again doing their best to 
picture the social objectives of the Fair Deal 
as monstrous and terrible things which will 
swallow up our American freedom. 

That's just the bunk! It is an uninformed, 
inaccurate reading of contemporary history. 
The truth is that the danger to freedom 
mounts when the economic system fails to 
feed, clothe, and house the great mass of the 
people at a decent level, when it fails to hold 
out the prospect of an improving standard 
of living for those willing to work hard 
enough to get it. If our experience during 
the past 30 years proves anything, it proves 
that the happiest hunting ground for fascism 
and communism is mass unemployment and 
human misery. It is the environment of 
economic security which strengthens freedom 
and renders it safe from the lies and the 
plots of the Communists. 

Some Republican leaders and candidates 
seem to be looking upon certain recent elec- 
tions in various countries as a kind of un- 
earned increment for themselves—as evidence 
that the people in other parts of the world 
are turning back to reaction. These Re- 
publican politicians are evidently hoping that 
all they have to do is to wait passively by 
the ballot box here at home to get back into 
Office. As usual, they are misreading polit- 
ical facts. Actually, the elections are en- 
couraging to us of the Democratic Party. 
I have watched these elections at first hand. 
All of them reflect a definite trend away 
from the extreme left—from the Commu- 
nists, from the fellow travelers and from the 
fellow wanderers. In general, they reflect a 
trend toward our kind of democratic belief. 
But let’s not begrudge the Republicans their 
temporary delusions. They’ll find out when 
the time comes. 

When I speak of Republican leaders, I 
differentiate them from the rank and file of 
the Republican Party. Many of them con- 
sider themselves Republicans out of a nat- 
ural sense of loyalty and tradition. But they 
vote for progressive candidates only— 
whether they are Democrats or Republicans, 
We welcome their support, and we must con- 
tinue to be worthy of it by putting up for- 
ward-looking candidates and carrying on a 
program of progressive action. 

The essential foundation on which we can 
wage a successful fight for freedom and peace 
is to make our society healthy, intelligent 
and economically secure, based upon a sys- 
tem of free enterprise which, together with 
Government, recognizes and discharges its 
social responsibilities to the whole people, 

That is our preeminent task at home. 

Abroad, we have been giving inspiration 
and assistance to the free nations of Eu- 
rope—our partners in this fight for freedom 
and peace. By the Truman doctrine, by 
the Marshall plan and by the North Atlantic 
Treaty, we have already made long strides 
together in this fight. The development 
of the far-sighted concept of point 4 will 
strengthen the cause of freedom in the un- 
derdeveloped areas, and will expand the 
trade and prosperity of our own country 
and other industrial countries. 

The free nations of the world are going to 
win this fight. Iam confident of it—for two 
fundamental reasons: 

One reason is that history and morality 
are on our side. The Kremlin proclaims the 
inevitability of the dictatorship of the prole- 
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Well, it is not inevitable. History 


tariat. 
does not teach the inevitability of tyranny. 


It teaches just the opposite. The whole 
stream of human development has been a@ 
successful struggle of mankind for ever- 
growing freedom. There have been many 
set-backs; but eventually dictatorships have 
been overthrown by the strongest of human 
forces, man’s passionate desire for liberty. 
Liberty, not tyranny, is a man’s birthright. 
The moral force of that birthright is our most 
powerful ally. 

The second reason I am confident is that 
the material resources on the side of freedom 
are far stronger. The United States and 
Canada have about half of the heavy manu- 
facturing capacity of the world. Including 
the free nations of Europe, the Atlantic com- 
munity has at its command about 75 percent 
of the entire world's vital industrial capacity. 
We have access to the needed food and raw 
materials. 

If the free nations of the North Atlantic— 
with all these resources—work together to 
improve economic conditions in the free 
world, if we all do our share in the develop- 
ment of the means of mutual defense, then 
the free world will be unbeatable. 

Our partners in western Europe are steadily 
gaining economic health and democratic 
strength. Hunger has been driven out. 
When I went to Europe 2 years ago for ECA 
the people of France, for example, were liv- 
ing on a bread ration of only two-thirds of 
the ration given them by the Germans dur- 
ing the occupation. Today bread and most 
foods are no longer rationed. In western 
Europe, war-shattered industry is already 
producing well above prewar levels, and is 
continuing to rise. Trade is expanding, and 
most important of all, the fearful specter 
of inflation has been laid at rest. In 1947, 
when the Communist threat to seize control 
was most menacing, the prospect of the 
Marshall plan revived hope. Today, confi- 
dence has returned. That is why in country 
after country, as free elections have been 
held, communism has been rolled buck. 


No wonder Communists hate free clections, ° 


and no wonder they fight the Marshal! plan, 

The front line of the battle for freedom in 
western Europe has been the labor front. 
The Communist strategy—dictated from 
Moscow—was to gain control of the labor 
movement in order to destroy the free coun- 
tries of Europe. With the failure of strikes 
called for Kremlin political objectives, the 
free labor movement has been strengthened. 
The present attempts of the Communists to 
use the trade-unions to prevent the unload- 
ing of American military assistance is again 
proving a boomerang. In the ranks of Euro- 
pean labor, communism has suffered decisive 
set-backs. 

I want to pay tribute to the vision of the 
American trade-union movement in helping 
the workers of Europe in their battle. The 
A. F. of L. atid the CIO and the railroad 
unions have given effective support to the 
cause of freedom in Europe. 

There is growing vigor in Europe. The 
same spirit that created the resistance move- 
ment during German occupation, is again 
alive. In traveling through Europe as I have, 
and in meeting the men who are leading the 
pattle, I have become confident of the new 
hope and new vitality of our partners in 
Europe. There is the will to work, the will 
to fight, and the will to win. 

Their decision to join with us in the North 
Atlantic Treaty meant setting aside forever 
rellance on appeasement or neutrality to 
maintain peace. This courageous decision 
stemmed from their belief—as we believe— 
that unity among the free nations is the 
greatest single deterrent to aggression. 

But we must remember that hope and con- 
fidence in Europe naturally rests on faith in 
the firmness and consistency of American 
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policy. It is bewildering to our friends 
abroad when, in the United States Senate, 
reckless and irresponsible charges are slung 
against those in important positions who are 
carrying out our foreign policy. People 
abroad do not understand, as we do, that 
these maneuvers are for personal publicity 
and partisan politics. This political perse- 
cution of individuals might be ignored if it 
did not play right into the hands of the Com- 
munists. It weakens confidence in us 
abroad, and there could be no greater handi- 
cap to the administration’s efforts to stamp 
out subversive elements. 

As Mr. Henry L. Stimson has said: “It 
should by now be wholly clear that indis- 
criminate accusations are doubly offensive; 
they damage the innocent and they help 
protect the guilty. For if the accuser is so 
stupid as to connect a man like Ambassador 
Jessup with communism, are not all such 
accusations made suspect?” 

Others are following Mr. Stimson’s leader- 
ship in denouncing these malicious tactics. 
Would there were more. Instead, there are 
some who, though unwilling to share respon- 
sibility with McCartny in his indiscriminate 
tirade of unsubstantiated charges, are hoping 
to gather some political windfall out of them 
if they can. 

The American people will see through these 
un-American political maneuvers. They 
know that no administration can possibly be 
friendly to Communists which has proposed 
and is carrying out with vigor the Truman 
doctrine, the Marshall plan, and the North 
Atlantic Treaty. The American people will 
repudiate those who are undermining for 
selfish purpose the confidence of other free 
nations in our country at this critical time. 

I believe that if our foreign policies are 
consistently and vigorously carried forward 
and expanded in cooperation with our part- 
ners of the North Atlantic Treaty, we will 
develop an impregnable position of strength 
in western Europe and in other parts of the 
free world. 

With life secure and healthy in the free 
world, I am convinced that pressures will 
begin to operate behind the iron curtain to 
break down the Kremlin control. When and 
how no one can predict. But there can be 
no doubt that the disaffection of Tito has 
resulted from the success of the Marshall 
plan. 

Let there be no mistake: It will be a long 
and tough struggle, requiring present-day 
sacrifices by us and our partners—sacrifices 
which are in fact investments in the cause 
of peace and in the cause of freedom. 

Early this month I was with Secretary 
Johnson and General Bradley at a meeting 
in The Hague of the defense ministers of 
the nations of the North Atlantic Treaty. I 
was struck by the determination shown by 
our associates sitting around that table. 
These men, representing their governments, 
mean business. They mean to do their share 
in developing with us an integrated defense 
force for mutual security. 

The United States, the most powerful na- 
tion in the world, is helping to forge an as- 
sociation of partners whose strength will 
lie in its unity—whose strength is based on 
mutual respect and mutual confidence. 

In sharp contrast, Soviet imperialism is 
seeking to create a world of nations subor- 
dinate to Russia—a world of satellites forced 
to do her bidding. 

Russia itself is ruled by fear and is out to 
rule the world by fear. 

Within Russia, the Kremlin is afraid of 
the people and the people are afraid of the 
Kremlin. 

I remember one occasion in the summer 
of 1945 when General Eisenhower and I were 
invited to stand on Lenin’s tomb as Stalin 
was reviewing a great youth sports parade 
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in the Red Square. Standing next to Stalin, 
I looked around, and as far as I could see 
every window from which anyone could view 
the scene had been blocked or guarded. In’ 
front of Lenin’s tomb and running the length 
of the square before the Kremlin, the Red 
soldiers stood rifle to rifle with bayonets in 
place to protect the Russian rulers from 
their people. 

I have also seen how fearful the Russian 
leaders are of the people of their satellites. 
In January 1946 I was in Bucharest with the 
British Ambassador to negotiate with Vish- 
insky the carrying out of one provision of 
the Yalta agreement. This called for the 
participation of all democratic parties in the 
Rumanian Government preparatory to 
holding a free and unfettered election. This 
was one of the innumerable attempts to get 
the Soviets to keep their promises made at 
Yalta. One day, we were all invited to lunch 
with King Michael at his country place. My 
daughter and I drove out in a small car with 
a GI as driver and bearing an American flag. 
Through the countryside, there was friend- 
liness—cheers for our flag. On the way, we 
passed one stalled cavalcade of seven huge 
motorcars (they were evidently repairing a 
blow-out). There were three cars in the 
front and three cars in the rear filled with 
guards. In the middle car sat Mr. Vishin- 
sky. The American Military Mission to Ru- 
mania numbered only 100 officers and men; 
the Russians had 700,000 soldiers in the 
country at the time, but Mr. Vishinsky was 
not trusting to the friendliness of the Ru- 
manian people. 

The Kremlin is intent upon using fear to 
disrupt and paralyze, and ultimately to 
dominate the world—they use fear of war, 
fear of terror. 

The association of free nations, on the 
other hand, is based on confidence and 
mutual trust—it is based on faith in democ- 
racy and in people, faith in each other. That 
is the way to meet Moscow’s attempt to rule 
by fear. 

In faith there is eternal strength; in fear, 
inevitable weakness. 

It is the high purpose of the Democratic 
Party to continue to preserve that faith and 
confidence at home and abroad. That is a 
mission the Democratic Party has set for it- 
self—and will fight to achieve. 

But political victories, like liberty, have to 
be won over and over again. That is the 
essence and the strength of democracy. 
There are political victories that are going to 
have to be won this fall. Political victories, 
like liberty, cannot be taken for granted. 
We have to fight to win them. There is too 
much at stake at home and in the world to 
lose them now. 

Five years ago last week, in a little white 
cottage at Warm Springs, Ga., President 
Roosevelt was preparing a speech to be de- 
livered on the Jefferson Day of that year. He 
died before he could deliver it; but his 
manuscript has come down to us. The last. 
words of that speech—in a sense his fare- 
well message to us—were these: “To you and 
to all Americans who dedicate themselves 
with us in making an abiding peace, I say: 
the only limit to our realization of tomorrow 
will be our doubts of today. Let us move 
forward with strong and active faith.” 

To Roosevelt, to Wilson, to Jackson, to 
Jefferson, to all our great leaders of the past, 
we can say tonight: “There are no doubts 
among the true followers of the Democratic 
Party—your party, our party. We have faith, 
we have a strong and active faith. And we 
will move forward—we and all Americans of 
good will—to a realization of our aims: a 
secure and a good life at home; peace, se- 
curity and international good faith through- 
cut the free nations of the world.” 
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Tax Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letéer by Mr. Harold Riegel- 
man, distinguished New York lawyer, 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
New York Times: 


Mr. COUDERT’s Proposat—It Is Saip To BE 
AIMED AT GROWING CENTRALIZATION OF 
POWER 


To the Eprror or THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

The attack upon Representative FPREDERIC 
R. CoupeRT, JR., in a letter to the Times of 
April 10 calls for comment. 

The attack centers upon Mr. COUDERT’s 
dramatic proposal that the power to tax in- 
dividual incomes be withdrawn by constitu- 
tional amendment from the Federal Gov- 
ernment except for debt services and national 
emergencies (which presently include na- 
tional defense) and that this power be re- 
served, with the exceptions above noted, to 
the several States. The dramatic aspect of 
the proposal is not that welfare and social 
services should be discontinued (which is not 
proposed) or that income taxes would neces- 
sarily be reduced: It is that the administra- 
tion of welfare and social services would be 
transferred and restored to the sovereign 
States, and the resources of the State, in- 
cluding taxable incomes of their residents, 
would be made available to the States for 
those and other proper purposes. 

This proposal is aimed at the great and 
growing centralization of power in the Fed- 
eral Government and the difficulty of con- 
trolling at that remote level expenditures 
not of necessity national in character. 

This purpose would be implemented, ac- 
cording to Mr. CouperTt, by charging the 
States with functions relating to the do- 
mestic well-being of their people and im- 
posing upon the States responsibility for 
financing the administration of those func- 
tions under the observation and control of 
those who are immediately affected and who 
pay in taxes their cost. 

Mr. Coupert’s estimate of savings from 
elimination of existing duplications and dis- 
pensable Federal bureaucratic overhead and 
activities indicates the fiscal feasibility of 
this proposal. In this connection it is well 
to bear in mind that the period of authorized 
foreign aid at present levels will expire sub- 
stantially before it is physically possible to 
complete the process of required Federal 
constitutional amendment; and if a national 
emergency subsequent to the amendment re- 
quires a continuance of foreign aid, such aid 
could still be financed as far as necesary 
by Federal taxation of individual incomes. 
The question of whether or not such a na- 
tional emergency exists could be determined 
jointly by the President and the Congress. 

Mr. CovuperT’s proposal, whether accept- 
able or not, has the merit of going to the 
very root of a trend toward centralization 
of government which many informed citi- 
zens and students of government regard as 
endangering our traditional political and 
economic system, 

Mr. CoupERT’s subsequent resolution for 
the appointment of a nonpartisan commis- 
sion to study revision of the Federal tax 
structure was designed to permit a careful 
and objective appraisal of the steps by which 
his principal objective could be accomplished 


in an orderly and prudent manner, consistent 
with our international obligations and those 
internal affairs which must be handled by 
the Federal Government if they are to be 
handled at all. 

I believe the issue defined by Mr. CouDERT 
is of such grave importance that it should 
be studied and debated on its merits and 
not presented, as if was, merely as an ex- 
ample of propaganda serving to obscure or 
mislead the citizen as to activities of his 
Government. 


HaROtp RIEGELMAN. 
New Yor«K, April 14, 1950. 


Peace in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 4, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the joint statement by 
president William Green, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and president 
Philip Murray, of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, issued by them on 
February 10, 1950, after conferring with 
our President Harry S. Truman. It is 
unfortunate that since that conference 
the reports indicate that the situation 
is getting worse rather than better. I 
sincerely trust that vigorous efforts on 
the part of our Government will soon 
bring this armament race to an end. 

The statement follows: 


PEACE IN THE MIpDLE EasT—A JOINT STATEMENT 


BY THE PRESIDENTS OF THE CIO ANp A. F. 
or L. 


In the name of the overwhelming majority 
of organized labor in America, we have today 
expressed to the President our firm support 
of the new democratic State of Israel, and 
our anxiety over the threats to this state 
and to the people of the Middle East through 
the heavy and needless armaments race now 
being undertaken by the governments of 
Egypt and other Arabic countries in the 
middle eastern areas. 

From authoritative newspaper reports and 
other trustworthy sources of information, we 
are convinced that the objective of this drive 
toward militarism is a second war against 
the State of Israel. 

We regard this development as a threat not 
only to the new democratic republic of Israel 
but also to the hopes of the American people 
for stability and peaceful progress wherever 
possible in the world. 

Labor in America—both CIO and A. F. of 
L.—has long supported the reestablishment 
of Jewish sovereignty in Palestine. We took 
great pride in the prompt action of our Gov- 
ernment in giving recognition and support 
to the new State of Israel, which is the frui- 
tion of centuries of Jewish aspirations and 
hopes. We have followed with close inter- 
est and approval the efforts of the demo- 
cratic Government of Israel to achieve peace 
and progress for its citizens. 

We have come to recognize the Republic 
of Israel as a bastion of our hopes for 
strengthening the democratic processes in 
the Middle East. We have maintained close 
and friendly relations with Histadrut, the 
splendid labor federation of Israel, which is 
accomplishing so much for the well-being 
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of its members and for the new state as a 
whole. 

We had hoped that after the conclusion 
of Israel's rightful struggle for national in- 
dependence, it would be allowed to develop 
its human and natural resources in peace 
and with the cooperation of its neighbors. 

The growing menace of renewed armed 
intervention by reactionary and unrepre- 
sentative neighboring governments—as re- 
ported in considerable detail in the press— 
has caused growing alarm. 

This renewed military threat is being 
aimed at a state which is working more effec- 
tively than any other in the Middle East to 
bring its people higher standards of living, 
literacy, housing, and health. It has made 
tremendous strides in its first 18 months of 
experience, and great progress can be ex- 
pected if peace is maintained throughout the 
entire region. 

The effective advancement of living and 
cultural standards in Israel will inevitably 
bring improvements in the lives of millions 
of other persons in the Middle East—the 
great majority of whom live in ignorance, 
poverty, and disease. Indeed, Israel is 
ideally equipped to be a pivotal factor in 
developing the resources of the Middle East 
when President Truman’s point 4 program, 
which we heartily endorse, is enacted into law 
and placed in operation. 

Newspaper reports and other creditable 
evidence indicate that Egypt, Transjordan, 
Iraq, and the other Arabic countries un- 
friendly to Israel are receiving large supplies 
of armaments from the government. of Great 
Britain. We appealed to the President to 
make appropriate representations on behalf 
of our Government to Great Britain to dis- 
continue supplying these Arabic countries 
with instruments of aggressive warfare obvi- 
ously designed for use against Israel. 

We likewise appealed to President Truman, 
since the flow of arms to the Arabic countries 
still continues, to permit the scle of arms 
to the Israeli Government in order to meet 
the daily increasing threat to the security of 
the State of Israel. We see no reason why 
Israel should not be given the opportunity to 
purchase means of defense while the arms 
machinery of its neighbors is constantly in- 
creased. for obviously aggressive purposes. 

At the same time, we have voiced to the 
President our hope for continued American 
support to help achieve a just and perma- 
nent peace settlement between the Govern- 
ment of Israel on the one hand and Egypt, 
Transjordan, and the other Arabic countries. 
We have expressed our strong belief that the 
Government of the United States should con- 
tinue its reasonable and enlightened atti- 
tude concerning the position of Jerusalem 
to the end that the impracticable UN deci- 
sion relating to Jerusalem shall be recon- 
sidered. 

We have likewise appealed to the President 
for additional financial support for Israel. 
That small and new state has admitted— 
during the 18 months of its existence— 
365,000 Jewish immigrants. They have been 
liberated from displaced-persons camps in 
Germany, the ghettos of Arabic countries, 
and the increasing discrimination of Soviet 
satellite nations. The $100,000,000 loan of 
the Export-Import Bank which the President 
so generously supported is now virtually ex- 
hausted. The assistance extended by Amer- 
ican Jewry cannot entirely meet the imme- 
diate and overwhelming need. 

We are hopeful that our Government will 
again support a new loan from the Export- 
Import Bank and the World Bank in order 
to make it possible for the state of Israel to 
cope with these manifold problems. 

American influence and actions can help 
preserve peace and democracy in the Middle 
East and bring stability, progress and en- 
lightenment to that part of the world. 
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As unionists and as believers in the con- 
tinuance of the peace and in democratic op- 

rtunity, we trust that our Government 
will stand against further aggression directed 
at the State of Israel and its courageous 
enlightened people who, like we, are seeking 
to achieve a decent economy and a full uti- 
lization of the resources of nature for the 
nefit of mankind. 
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Address by T. Russ Hill Before the 
National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an ad- 
dress delivered by T. Russ Hill, Detroit, 
Mich., at the opening of the Fifty-ninth 
Continental Congress, National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
at Washington, D. C., on April 17, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is an honor and a pleasure to be pres- 
ent at the gala opening of the Fifty-ninth 
Continental Congress, National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

This organization is remarkable in char- 
acter, accomplishments, and steadfastness to 
the principles of the era from which your 
name is derived. Since the gulf between 
men and his past is widening with each gen- 
eration, the dedication of your current activ- 
ities to history, patriotism, and teaching is 
increasingly important to the Nation. 

At the same time, you have a rather alarm- 
ing responsibility, being one of the leading 
organizations of the controlling group in the 
Nation, its women. The women of America 
are the bulwarks of our democracy, particu- 
larly when they are realists instead of senti- 
mentalists as far as men in public life are 
concerned. 

Since women have the biggest stake in our 
Nation's economy and security, their respon- 
sibility is, therefore, alarming. So much so, 
that they cannot be content to sit in lecture 
halls and then merely wonder what they can 
do. Women are the strongest influence with 
which to resist the tide of destructive or 
misnamed constructive forces rising within 
the Union and attempting to submerge the 
free capitalistic systein which is the Nation's 
Strength and the guaranty of the people’s 
frecdom. 

In this age of lunacy, greed, shallowness, 
fear, and decaying moral fiber, as in all pe- 
riods of stress, the condition of the Nation's 
bulwarks determines its chances of riding out 
the storm and fixes the job to be done by its 
citizens aboard the ship. Furthermore, the 
realization that this stressful period is not 
unusual and that it had to be, increases the 
confidence required to do the job. 

Unfortunately, the American people are 
very impatient when solutions are difficult. 
We become irritated, discouraged, and 
alarmed when we cannot wipe the slate clean 
v..th one swipe. It seems only yesterday that 
we were laughing at Mussolini, the clown; at 
Hitler, a little man with a funny mustache; 
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and joking about how long the Russian 5-year 
plan would last. The smiles disappeared 
in a storm of anguish and the world paid 
a terrible price to ride it out. Still there is 
no peace within or without. Instead, the 
people are disturbed and fearful. America, 
the oldest pure democracy left, is agitated 
because of that fact. The impact of this era 
of upheaval has us nervous because we are so 
accustomed to solving things quickly and 
then having done with them. 

Faster motorcars, faster trains, faster 
planes, faster ships, faster production, faster 
education, faster salvation, and even faster 
destruction of millions of people have not 
solved the problems of peace and security. 
On the contrary, they have bred frustration. 
We are regretfully realizing that we cannot 
snap our fingers and find a cure for cancer, 
heart disease, nor the social and economic 
unrest of the day, so we indulge in fits of 
fancy and fallacy. The answer is deeper and 
slower, but the answer can be found through 
the dogged efforts of you and millions like 
you in this Nation whose concepts are solidly 
American. Given the true facts, our people 
will find a true solution. Otherwise, there 
can be no strength in a democracy. 

The issue in America is really between free 
capitalism and authoritarianism whether 
called socialism, fascism, or communism. All 
other names for either side are window dress- 
ing. It isn’t liberty, freedom, free enterprise, 
or our way of life against authoritarianism. 
It is free capitalism which guarantees all of 
these and more. In fact, free capitalism is 
the only form of economic existence that has 
ever worked in any land and today democra- 
cies control two-thirds of the world’s trade 
and most of its resources; yet disciples of col- 
lectivism, ofttimes refugees of failure in 
other lands, tinker with the workings of 
democracy. 

Likewise, the opponent of free capitalism 
is not progressivism, social justice, equality 
for all, social security, a share of the wealth, 
or any other attractive phrases that are as 
old as history. The opponent is authori- 
tarianism as exemplified by socialism, at 
least for the moment. Calling it by any 
other name does not change its objectives. 

I am a believer, therefore, in free capital- 
ism and the fact that the supporters of 
Marx sneer when they use the word in- 
creases my enthusiasm for free capitalism. 
I left a rural section of Kentucky at the 
age of 13 to get an education. As soon as 
college was behind me, I had to make some 
money. I was in debt for my schooling, so 
I became a capitalist as every wage earner 
on a business payroll is today. Later on, 
some other people who had the same idea, 
joined me in establishing a business. We 
made money, built other businesses, dis- 
tributed merchandise that rendered a serv- 
ice to the public, donated money to many 
causes, employed people and paid good wages 
and dividends, paid substantial taxes, and 
served the communities in which we lived. 
I hope that every boy in America will con- 
tinue to have that kind of an opportunity. 
If that is to be, those who believe in it 
must stand up for free capitalism. Free 
capitalism is no saint in white robes but 
it is by far the best child in the economic 
family. The blessings which God has 
showered upon it attest that fact. 

Since free capitalism’s means and meth- 
ods built this Nation, put up and endowed 
its colleges, libraries and hospitals, erected 
and preserved its historical shrines, saved 
the world twice and is still carrying a major 
portion of that world, any American can 
openly endorse it with pride. It is worthy 
of your vigorous championing and the peo- 
ple need to be reminded of the same. 

Furthermore, all Americans are capitalists 
except probably three classifications: the re- 
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ligious sect dedicated to poverty, the loafer 
and the criminal parasite, and the dema- 
gogic politician who creates nothing and 
lives off the money earned by taxpaying cap- 
italists. So, you see, we have tremendous 
strength on the side of this Peck’s bad boy. 
Uniting it is the Job to be done. The people 
need to be reminded of both these facts. 

I believe that can best be done by clari- 
fying the issues. Those who believe in stat- 
ism, in part or in whole, which I believe 
is socialism and a forerunner of commu- 
nism, are probably as honest, zealous, and 
unselfish in their beliefs as those who cham- 
pion free enterprise. Let the issue then be 
joined squarely and settled in the demo- 
cratic way. This can be done by the peo- 
ple working for what they believe, voting 
for it (all of them, not 50 to 60 percent as 
in recent elections) and striving to put the 
future ahead of themselves or the stress of 
the moment. The immediate problem is 
not to stop Communists. I do not believe 
that communism can take over this country 
from within or without. The task of those 
who believe in free capitalism is to check 
the infiltration of socialistic trends and 
ideas into our presumably respectable in- 
stitutions which are °a major portion of 
the Nation’s bulwarks. If that is done, I 
am sure that communism has no chance 
in this Nation. 

Some educators tell us that mass educa- 
tion is the crime of the century against 
American youth. It is certainly obvious 
that cultural teaching, the foundation of 
the western world, has declined under mass 
education and that the intensification of 
specialized courses thereunder is teaching 
the student to battle, to acquire, but not to 
live. This educational process has been 
popularized. That destroys the basic vir- 
tues of cultural and patriotic citizenship. 
It creates fertile ground for socialization 
of the educational process under the guise 
of providing easy, elective educational op- 
portunities for all. Such opportunities and 
such educational processes would not build 
citizens of democracies. To subscribe to 
that, it seems to me, is to overlook the his- 
torical fact that few if any students who 
have really sought an education in this 
country failed to get it because they were 
poor. Those who did not want it, though 
having ample funds, did not profit by the 
process of going through the motions of 
receiving it, and contributed little to the 
common good thereafter. Nationalization of 
educaticn will not change that pattern. It 
will increase the waste and magnify means 
instead of minds. A sound, free educational 
process is essential to the continuance of 
free capitalism. Therefore, it is fertile 
ground for the cultivation of their ideas 
by those who oppose it. Miss Bentley, con- 
fessed former Communist spy, blames her 
being taken in by communism upon her 
failure to study American history, political 
science and civics, despite an otherwise ex- 
pensive education. 

The old line political parties, long bul- 
warks of the Nation, have also been softened 
up, both of them, by the blows of collec- 
tivism power groups. We have for some 
time witnessed both parties seeking votes 
through promising campaigns of unusual 
magnitude. There is no better example of 
the results of this course, it seems to me, 
than the laws that have been enacted under 
the impact of the pressure groups controlling 
large blocks of votes. The farm subsidies 
are probably the best known example of 
such because they can be seen, but the 
bait in other directions has been propor- 
tionately heavy. 

In a limestone cave near Atchison, Kans., 
the Government has stored 112,000,000 
pounds of dried eggs and 33,000,000 pounds 
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of dried prunes and raisins. That is enough 
to provide breakfast for 150,000,000 Ameri- 
cans. Free capitalism, mainly the women of 
free capitalism, paid for these twice. First 
with tax money to do the buying and storing. 
Second, in the higher prices that the same 
commodities cost when they purchased them. 

Elsewhere there are 364,000,000 pounds of 
linseed oil—enough to make all of the paint 
that is used in America in 1 year; 182,000,000 
bushels of wheat; 15,000,000 bushels of flax- 
seed; 89,000,000 pounds of wool and still 
other mountains of cotton, butter, flax, pea- 
nuts, soybeans, potato starch, dried milk, 
barley, dry edibleebeans and peas, corn, rice, 
rye, hay and pasture seeds, rosin, and tobacco, 
not to mention potatoes. Three billion dol- 
lars have been spent in these mountains of 
subsidies. The statistics are dry but the 
results are drier. CCC, of course, hoped to 
make a profit out of the investment, but lost 
$254,000,000 in the 12 months ended June 
30, 1949, and is currently asking for $2,000,- 
000,000 to keep going. Economists really 
have a bear by the tail whem they attempt 
to extend the law of diminishing returns to 
all incomes down to the necessity point. It 
is not too difficult to tax profits and incomes 
for that purpose. It is a different animal 
when it is extended to farm products, edu- 
cation, and medicine, to mention a few. 

Closely allied with this aid to the farmer 
and the bid for his vote is the quest for the 
labor vote upon much the same basis. Here 
again the desire for size has weakened the 
bulwarks of the Nation and made possible the 
infiltration of socialistic ideas and programs, 
Many industries busy with mass production 
neglected their masses. The leaders of 
those masses, now busy with extending their 
powers, are likewise neglecting their people. 
Some are actually, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, leading them into the corrals of 
regimentation. Human relations are in the 
arena with the labor law a political football. 
Collective bargaining has in many cases been 
reduced almost to the level of violence with 
viciousness indulged in on both sides of the 
table. Obviously, the country cannot con- 
tinue strong under such pressures, especially 
when the advocates of either side are sup- 
ported by the Government. 

Men willing to fight and die for brick and 
mortar or for their selfish organizations are 
a sorry sight in a nation whose sons have 
been dying for the flag and whose shrines 
and the records of their deeds this organiza- 
tion has done so much to preserve. In this 
situation, we see men exchanging their lib- 
erties, their initiative, their heritage as free- 
men for theories—most of which are im- 
ported from countries now dependent upon 
the United States for support. This was 
manifested recently in Detroit when the press 
reported an official of a great union as telling 
a mass meeting of one of its striking mem- 
bers: “We are only asking for a little of what 
we produce. One of these days, when we 
are organized politically, we are going to ask 
for everything we produce.” 

Under slogans such as free speech, social 
justice, equality of all men, a fair return to 
all workers for their efforts, no discrimina- 
tion of any sort, etc., socialistic measures 
gain ground and fasten themselves upon the 
people. The gradual encroachment of Gov- 
ernment controls keeps step with taxing poli- 
cies which are sapping the Nation’s fiscal 
strength. The resistance strength of the 
strong is being steadily broken down through 
promises to the weak. Eventually, all will be 
weak, even the individual and industrial 
giants whose earnings are making the head- 
lines now. The large earnings of such in- 
dustries as the automotive are taken as Cri- 
terions for all businesses and loud denunci- 
ations are voiced. The 1949 profit trend, 
however, was down in most industries as the 


drop in the tax yield to the Government will 
confirm. Measuring the take from these by 
the automotive yardstick will mean the death 
warrant for many. 

You know, of course, that Britain’s social- 
istic government, which the United States 
has largely underwritten, has not taken over 
all business—just credit, communications, 
civil aviation, transport, coal mines, elec- 
tricity, gas, and medical services. That is 
enough to control any other business. The 
balance of “private” industry there now has 
the responsibility of trying to make enough 
money to pay the operating losses sustained 
by the industries under Government con- 
trol. We are so well along the road of taxing 
individuals and corporations for funds with 
which to underwrite government projects 
that the inclusion of entire businesses in 
such projects would not be too difficult. A 
little more time and a few more votes and 
the job could be done and coal might be the 
starter. 

Communism is the second stage of the 
struggle, not the first. The battle today 
must, therefore, be joined on the battle- 
grounds and not at teas, clubs, bridge and 
canasta sessions, or in summer colonies. The 
chief battlegrounds now, I believe, are the 
schools and colleges, the unions, the 
churches, and the polls on every election 
day. Before asking what you can do, check 
your interest and activity in the PTA, in 
college and university management and cur- 
ricula, in labor relations, in church affairs, 
and in ward politics. Free capitalism must 
survive there if it is to survive. Donald 
Richberg said recently: “Higher taxes mean 
less money for individual spending; and more 
political controls mean less individual lib- 
erty.” I believe it is as simple as that. 

If war comes and it will come when Rus- 
sia feels that she has enough with which 
to win (and this Nation should never let 
her get that far ahead), the miracle per- 
formed by industry in the last world war 
will be but a token compared with the re- 
quirements upon industry in the next one. 
For the sake of our salvation, I trust that 
free capitalism is still the economic system 
in this Nation when the shooting starts. It 
will be if the people whe really believe in 
free capitalism push the spoons filled with 
the opiate of government hand-outs away 
from their lips and stand up. It will be if 
the same people openly and cleanly meet 
such charges as “capitalists, special inter- 
ests, Wall Street, privileged class, reaction- 
aries, and financial tycoons,” all devised to 
cast suspicion upon the free capitalistic sys- 
tem and to arouse the people to the support 
of measures aimed at crippling it into im- 
potence so the leaders of the opposition may 
take over. It will be if the same people 
show by the record where greed for power 
and greed for gain is truly to be found. Re- 
gardless of sectionalism, material worth of 
party affiliations, such people must come 
from the North, the South, the East, and 
the West, united in one purpose, the pres- 
ervation of the Union through retention of 
its strength, free capitalism. If such are 
afraid of that term or of the mud that has 
been thrown upon it, then they will have 
no passion for the crusade. The flood of 
government, sincerely believed in by its ad- 
vocates and slowly rising across the land, 
will engulf all, not merely the so-called 
vested interests. 

The best people have been telling us for 
5,000 years that there is something eternal 
in every human being. I believe that ap- 
plies also to a nation where God is respected. 
Therefore, I believe that the Valley Forge 
shrine, the monuments of Gettysburg, and 
the white crosses in America and foreign 
soil will stir the people to make eternal the 
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fruits of the sacrifices of those who per- 
formed the deeds which these monuments 
and markings symbolize. May Almighty God 
lead us in the fullest participation in the 
issues relevant to the preservation of such a 
heritage. 


The Situation in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr, GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
radio statement delivered by the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] 
on April 20, 1950. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I can think of no undertaking which is 
more badly needed today than a study and 
reexamination of the entire situation as it 
has developed in Germany. 

Five times—I repeat five times—within the 
last century Germany has been the starting 
point of aggressive wars. The last two of 
these wars threatened the very existence of 
western civilization. And all during the 
centuries before Germany was the scene 
and theater of almost endless wars which 
raged across the face of Europe, involving 
one country and then another in devasta- 
tion and destruction. 

Today the chief threat in the world is un- 
doubtedly that of Soviet expansion and ag- 
gression. This should not blind us, however, 
to the importance of looKing closely at the 
situation in Germany to see what is happen- 
ing there. What is going on in this heart of 
central Europe. What has happened to our 
original war and peace aims for the German 
people? What has happened to our dreams 
of democratizing this unhappy land? What 
are the German people doing and thinking 
while the cold war rages around them? 

We are all pleased that Germany is re- 
covering from the economic wounds of the 
recent conflict. But if there is being re- 
created the same Germany that confronted 
the world 10 years ago, we are making 
another date with a terrible destiny for 
Europe and the world. 

But I am not ready to pass my own judg- 
ment on this situation. I would like to 
know the facts. The American people should 
know the facts. A bipartisan commission 
such as we have proposed in the resolution 
submitted to the Senate last week will 
throw a searchlight of inquiry upon an area 
which is only vaguely illuminated in the 
public mind today. 

If we forget the German people in our 
concentration on the battle for Germany, 
we may win the battle but lose the war— 
both the war that we fought and the war 
we may yet—God forbid—be called upon to 
fight. 

History has an uncanny way of repeating 
itself. The resolution of which I am a co- 
author is intended only to inquire whether 
the western German republic is a really new 
Germany or just the same Germany with 4 
new facade. 
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The Current World Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday at a dinner sponsored by the 
Democratic State committee of New 
York, Ambassador Averell Harriman gave 
a very powerful and informative address 
on a number of subjects, political and 
international. Ambassador Harriman’s 
analysis of the current world situation, 
as well as his analysis of the current 
political situation are well worth reading. 
J ask the unanimous consent of the 
Senate to insert this speech in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We are drawn together tonight by a great 
cause—the Democratic Party. It is a great 
cause, for in a realistic sense, it has come 
to be in our day almost synonymous with 
the cause of democracy. 

The Democratic Party, I feel deeply, is the 
party of democracy, because it is the party 
of progress, of human freedom, and human 
security. It not only has the faith that 
these high objectives can be achieved; it 
also has the courage to take bold, decisive 
action to see that they are achieved. The 
Democratic Party not only believes that man 
is entitled to have dignity and freedom; it 
believes that these words do not have full 
meaning unless he can eat regular, too. 
And our party is ready to take whatever steps 
are necessary to fight off those two great 
fears which beset our generation: the fear 
of want, and the fear of war. 

I have seen our party operate at close hand 
in Washington and abroad for nearly 20 
years. In 1933, I joined the ranks of those 
who went to work to clean up the wreckage 
left us by Republican policy. The Republi- 
can Party, responsible for the disaster of 
1929, had remained down in a cyclone cellar 
for 3 years, waiting for the storm to die down, 

When the Democratic Party took over, it 
immediately started a program of action un- 
der the leadership of a man who believed in 
action—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Ten years ago, when Nazi aggression was 
threatening to engulf the world, I joined the 
ranks of those who again responded to Roose- 
velt’s leadership in facing the new peril from 
abroad, 

Since then, I have been in a position to 
see, in a number of different posts at home 
and abroad, how effectively the Democratic 
administration has dealt with threats to our 
national life, 

To me, the Democratic Party is the party 
of confidence. It has confidence in the 
Strength of a free people. It is not afraid 
to meet squarely any problem no matter 
how great. It does not sit by complacently 
waiting for a problem to solve itself. It takes 
affirmative action before the problem over- 
Whelms us. In Democratic leadership there 
iS confidence, but not complacency. There 
is alertness to danger, but not fear. 

For these reasons, I believe, the American 
people have rejected the timid and vacillat- 
ing leadership of the Republican Party. Too 
many of its leaders are terrified of progress. 
It is forever looking fondly backward for 
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safety. It squints timidly at tne future, 
hoping that nothing new will ever have to 
be done. We are told that the elephant 
never forgets. I wonder why. Prrhaps it is 
because the elephant dreams only of the past. 

This kind of straddling and vacillating 
Republican leadership is present in our 
State—in the person of its Governor. At 
one time Dewey claims to believe in the so- 
cial objectives of the New Deal. At another 
time he condemns them as socialistic. At 
one time he ridicules the defense levels of 
airplane production set by Roosevelt; later 
he seeks to blame the Democrats for inade- 
quate war preparedness. Originally he was 
partly isolationist, then he became partly 
internationalist—never quite sure—always 
seeming to wait for the polls of popular opin- 
ion before making up his mind where he 
stood. And finally, when he read the elec- 
tion polls of 1948 he evidently made up his 
mind the election was such a cinch that 
it was safer to take a stand on nothing—that 
is, nothing but two things. He was for 
unity; and he was for Dewey for President. 
That wasn’t good enough. 

The American people turned to a fighting 
leader, a man who made his objectives clear— 
@ man ready to look into the future with 
confidence and action. And that man is car- 
rying on today with the same bold Demo- 
cratic offensive. He does not wait for blows 
to strike us. He too goes out to meet them 
in the traditional way of the Democratic 
Party. Our party has confidence—and so 
have the American people confidence—in the 
leadership of Harry S. Truman. 

It is a leadership of action to meet any 
and all threats. At home it is the leader- 
ship of the Fair Deal against poverty, dis- 
ease, ignorance, intolerance, race prejudice— 
a fight continually to improve the American 
life. Abroad, it is a leadership to support 
faithfully the Charter of the United Nations. 
It is a leadership to repel chaos, to help re- 
build, to resist aggression, to unite all men 
of good will all over the world in the struggle 
against want and against fear. It is a fight 
for peace. It is a fight in which everyone 
of us here tonight, and every peace-loving 
American, plays his full part. 

And to carry on such a fight abroad in the 
kind of world we now face, in the kind of 
cold war which imperialistic Soviet Russia 
has imposed upon us, we must have clear, 
firm, and consistent American foreign poli- 
cies. We have such policies. They are not 
the policies of any one party. They are 
American policies. 

It is the duty of the President to develop 
foreign policies which transcend all partisan 
considerations. That is exactly what he has 
done. 

We Democrats recognize and respect those 
Republican leaders—such as Senator VAN- 
DENBERG and many others in the Senate and 
in the House—who have put party considera- 
tions aside, and have helped to develop poli- 
cies which are concerned only with the high- 
est national interest and security. These 
have been called bipartisan policies, but Sen- 
ator VANDENBERG has perhaps more approprie 
ately labeled them unpartisan policies. 

The ECA is an outstanding example of 
such a policy. After full debate, it was au- 
thorized by an overwhelming majority of 
both parties in the Congress. It has been 
administrated in a completely unpartisan 
way. 

In the words of Senator VANDENBERG, “This 
working unity typified our finest traditions 
and our greatest safety in the presence of 
external hazards to all Americans, regardless 
of party. * * * United, we stand. Di- 
vided, we fall. I want America to stand.” 

Let us all here tonight pray that Senator 
VANDENBERG will soon recover from his ill- 
ness, to continue to add his wisdom to the 
guidance of our country at this time. 
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The objective of American foreign policy 
can be expressed in various ways. In essence, 
it is to attain peace with freedom and justice. 
But the desperate reality is that an aggres- 
sive, determined force is loose in the world 
today which has a completely different ob- 
jective—to extinguish both freedom and Jjus- 
tice. 

The strength of our economy and the 
strength of our spirit will be the deciding 
factors in maintaining freedom and peace. 
On this, I hold three deep convictions: 

First, that the American people must se- 
cure and broaden our own well-being at 
home. 

Second, that the American people must 
give inspiration, assistance, and leadership, 
as partners, to the free nations of the world. 

My third conviction is that if the American 
people do both these things, war can be 
avoided. 

The policies of the Fair Deal work toward 
@ dynamic and expanding economy with a 
steadily rising national income in which all 
can share. They are directed toward the 
eradication of injustices and intolerance 
against our fellow Americans of minority 
races and religions. They are designed to 
provide the kind of security and opportunity 
which gives each citizen a real stake in the 
material prosperity of his country. 

Republicans have tried to argue that social 
security interferes with opportunity. We 
Democrats reject such narrow concepts. We 
believe that our country can achieve security 
for the people, and at the same time give 
greater opportunity to the individual—to 
more individuals. 

Republicans are again doing their best to 
picture the social objectives of the Fair Deal 
as monstrous and terrible things which will 
swallow up our American freedom. 

That’s just the bunk. It is an uninformed, 
inaccurate reading of contemporary history. 
The truth is that the danger to freedom 
mounts when the economic system fails to 
feed, clothe, and house the great mass of 
the people at a decent level, when it fails to 
hold out the prospect of an improving stand- 
ard of living for those willing to work hard 
enough to get it. If our experience during 
the past 30 years proves anything, it proves 
that the happiest hunting ground for fascism 
and communism is mass unemployment and 
human misery. It is the environment of 
economic security which strengthens free- 
dom and renders it safe from the lies and the 
plots of the Communists. 

Some Republican leaders and candidates 
seem to be looking upon certain recent elec- 
tions in various countries as a kind of un- 
earned increment for themselves—as evi- 
dence that the people in other parts of the 
world are turning back to reaction. These 
Republican politicians are evidently hoping 
that all they have to do is to wait passively 
by the ballot box here at home to get back 
into office. As usual, they are misreading 
political facts. Actually, the elections are 
encouraging to us of the Democratic Party. 
I have watched these elections at first-hand. 
All of them reflect a definite trend away 
from the extreme left—from the Commu- 
nists, from the fellow travelers, and from the 
fellow wanderers. In general, they reflect 
a trend toward our kind of democratic be- 
lief. But let’s not begrudge the Republicans 
their temporary delusions. They’ll find out 
when the time comes. 

When I speak of Republican leaders, I dif- 
ferentiate them from the rank and file of the 
Republican Party. Many of them consider 
themselves Republicans out of a natural 
sense of loyalty and tradition. But they vote 
for progressive candidates only—whether 
they are Democrats or Republicans. We wel- 
come their support, and we must continue to 
be worthy of it by putting up forward-look- 
ing candidates and carrying on a program of 
progressive action. 
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The essential foundation on which we can 
wage a successful fight for freedom and peace 
is to make our society healthy, intelligent, 
and economically secure, based upOn a Ssys- 
tem of free enterprise which, together with 
government, recognizes and discharges its 
social responsibilities to the whole people. 

That is our preeminent task at home. 

Abroad we have been giving inspiration 
and assistance to the free nations of Europe— 
our partners in this fight for freedom and 
peace. By the Truman doctrine, by the 
Marshall plan, and by the North Atlantic 
Treaty, we have already made long strides 
together in this fight. The development of 
the far-sighted concept of point 4 will 
strengthen the cause of freedom in the 
underdeveloped areas, and will expand the 
trade and prosperity of our own country and 
other industrial countries. 

The free nations of the world are going to 
win this fight. I am confident of it—for 
twvu fundmental reasons: 

One reason is that history and morality 
are on our side. The Kremlin proclaims 
“the inevitability of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” Well, it is not inevitable. His- 
tory does not teach the inevitability of 
tyranny. It teaches just the opposite. The 
whole stream of human development has 
been a successful struggle of mankind for 
ever-growing freedom. There have been 
many set-backs, but eventually dictatorships 
have been overthrown by the strongest of 
human forces, man’s passionate desire for 
liberty. Liberty, not tyranny, is man’s 
birthright. The moral force of that birth- 
right is our most powerful ally. 

The second reason I am confident is that 
the material resources on the side of free- 
dom are far stronger. The United States 
and Canada have about half of the heavy 
manufacturing capacity of the world. In- 
cluding the free nations of Europe, the 
Atlantic community has at its command 
about 75 percent of the entire world’s vital 
industrial capacity. We have access to the 
needed food and raw materials. 

If the free nations of the North Atlantic— 
with all these resources—work together to 
improve economic conditions in the free 
world, if we all do our share in the develop- 
ment of the means of mutual defense, then 
the free world will be unbeatable. 

Our partners in western Europe are 
steadily gaining economic health and demo- 
cratic strength. Hunger has been driven 
out. When I went to Europe 2 years ago 
for ECA the people of France, for example, 
were living on a bread ration of only two- 
thirds of the ration given them by the Ger- 
mans during the occupation. Today bread 
and most foods are no longer rationed. In 
western Europe war-shattered industry is 
already producing well above prewar levels. 
And is continuing to rise. Trade is expand- 
ing, and most important of all, the fearful 
specter of inflation has been laid at rest. 
In 1947, when the Communist threat to seize 
control was most menacing, the prospect of 
the Marshall plan revived hope. Today 
confidence has returned. That is why in 
country after country, as free elections have 
been held, communism has been rolled back. 

No wonder Communists hate free elec- 
tions, and no wonder they fight the Marshall 
plan. 

he front line of the battle for freedom in 
western Europe has been the labc front. 
The Communist strategy—dictated from 
Moscow—was to gain control of the labor 
movement in order to destroy the free coun- 
tries of Europe. With the failure of strikes 
called for Kremlin political objectives, the 
free labor movement has been strengthened, 
The present attempts of the Communists to 
use the trade-unions to prevent the unload- 
ing of American military assistance is again 
proving a boomerang. In the ranks of Euro- 
pean labor communism has suffered decisive 
set-backs. 


I want to pay tribute to the vision of the 
American trade-union movement in helping 
the workers of Europe in their battle. The 
A. F. of L. and the CIO and the railroad 
unions have given effective support to the 
cause of freedom in Europe. 

There is growing vigor in Europe. The 
same spirit that created the resistance move- 
ment during German occupation is again 
alive. In traveling through Europe as I have, 
and in meeting the men who are leading the 
battle, I have become confident of the new 
hope and new vitality of our partners in 
Europe. There is the will to work, the will 
to fight, and the will to win. 

Their decision to join with us in the North 
Atlantic Treaty meant setting aside forever 
reliance on appeasement or neutrality to 
maintain peace. This courageous decision 
stemmed from their belief—as we believe— 
that unity among the free nations is the 
greatest single deterrent to aggression. 

But we must remember that hope and 
confidence in Europe naturally rests on faith 
in the firmness and consistency of American 
policy. It is bewildering to our friends 
abroad when, in the United States Senate, 
reckless and irresponsible charges are slung 
against those in important positions who are 
carrying out our foreign policy. People 
abroad do not understand, as we do, that 
these maneuvers are for personal publicity 
and partisan politics. This political perse- 
cution of individuals might be ignored if it 
did not play right into the hands of the 
Communists. It weakens confidence in us 
abroad. And there could be no greater han- 
dicap to the administration’s efforts to stamp 
out subversive elements. 

As Mr. Henry L. Stimson has said: “It 
should by now be wholly clear that indis- 
criminate accusations are doubly offensive; 
they damage the innocent and they help 
protect the guilty. For if the accuser is so 
stupid as to connect a man like Ambassador 
Jessup with communism, are not all such 
accusations made suspect?” 

Others are following Mr. Stimson’s leader- 
ship in denouncing these malicious tactics. 
Would there were more. Instead there are 
some, who, though unwilling to share re- 
sponsibility with McCartny in his indis- 
criminate tirade of unsubstantiated charges, 
are hoping to gather some political windfall 
out of them if they can. 

The American people will see through these 
un-American political maneuvers. They 
know that no administration can possibly 
be friendly to Communists which has pro- 
posed and is carrying out with vigor the 
Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, and the 
North Atlantic Treaty. The American peo- 
ple will repudiate those who are under- 
mining for selfish purpose the confidence of 
other free nations in our country at this 
critical time. 

I believe that if our foreign policies are 
consistently and vigorously carried forward 
and expanded in cooperation with our part- 
ners of the North Atlantic Treaty, we will 
develop an impregnable position of strength 
in western Europe and in other parts of the 
free world. 

With life secure and healthy in the free 
world, I am convinced that pressures will 
begin to operate behind the iron curtain to 
break down the Kremlin control. When and 
how no one can predict. But there can be 
no doubt that the disaffection of Tito has 
resulted from the success of the Marshall 
plan. 

Let there be no mistake: It will be a long 
and tough struggle, requiring present-day 
sacrifices by us and our partners—sacrifices 
which are in fact investments in the cause 
of peace and in the cause of freedom. 

Early this month I was with Secretary 
Johnson and General Bradley at a meeting in 
The Hague of the Defense Ministers of the 
nations of the North Atlantic Treaty. I was 
struck by the determination shown by our 
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associates sitting around that table. These 
men, representing their governments, mean 
business. They mean to do their share in 
developing with us an integrated defense 
force for mutual security. 

The United States, the most powerful na.« 
tion in the world, is helping to forge an as. 
sociation of partners whose strength will lie 
in its unity—whose strength is based on 
mutual respect and mutual confidence. 

In sharp contrast, Soviet imperialism is 
seeking to create a world of nations subor- 
dinate to Russia—a world of satellites forced 
to do her bidding. 

Russia itself is ruled by fear and is out 
to rule the world by fear. 

Within Russia, the Kremlin is afraid of 
the people and the people are afraid of the 
Kremlin. 

I remember one occasion in the summer 
of 1945 when General Eisenhower and I were 
invited to stand on Lenin’s tomb as Stalin 
was reviewing a great youth sports parade 
in the Red Square. Standing next to Stalin, 
I looked around, and as far as I could see 
every window from which anyone could view 
the scene had been blocked or guarded. In 
front of Lenin’s tomb and running the 
length of the square before the Kremlin, the 
Red soldiers stood rifle to rifle with bay- 
onets in place to protect the Russian rulers 
from their people. 

I have also seen how fearful the Russian 
leaders are of the people of their satellites, 
In January 1946 I was in Bucharest with the 
British ambassador to negotiate with Vishin- 
sky the carrying out of one provision of the 
Yalta agreement. This called for the partici- 
pation of all democratic parties in the Ru- 
manian Government preparatory to hold- 
ing a free and unfettered election. This was 
one of the innumerable attempts to get the 
Soviets to keep their promises made at Yalta. 
One day, we were all invited to lunch with 
King Michael at his country place. My 
daughter and I drove out in a small car with 
a GI as driver and bearing an American flag. 
Through the countryside, there was friendli- 
ness—cheers for our flag. On the way, we 
passed one stalled cavalcade of seven huge 
motor cars (they were evidently repairing a 
blowout). There were three cars in the front 
and three cars in the rear filled with guards. 
In the middle car sat Mr. Vishinsky. The 
American Military Mission to Rumania num- 
bered onl:" 100 officers and men; the Russians 
had 700,000 soldiers in the country at the 
time, but Mr. Vishinsky was not trusting to 
the friendliness of the Rumanian people. 

The Kremlin is intent upon using fear to 
disrupt and paralyze, and ultimately to 
dominate the world—they use fear of war, 
fear of terror. 

The association of free nations, on the 
other hand, is based on confidence and 
mutual trust—it is based on faith in democ- 
racy and in people, faith in each other. 
That is the way to meet Moscow’s attempt to 
rule by fear! 

In faith there is eternal strength; in fear— 
inevitable weakness. 

It is the high purpose of the Democratic 
Party to continue to preserve that faith and 
confidence at home and abroad. That is a 
mission the Democratic Party has set for it- 
self—and will fight to achieve. 

But political victories, like liberty, have to 
be won over and over again. That is the es- 
sence and the strength of democracy. There 
are political victories that are going to have 
to be won this fall. Political victories, like 
liberty, cannot be taken for granted. We 
have to fight to win them. There is too 
much at stake at home and in the world to 
lose them now. 

Five years ago last week, in a little white 
cottage at Warm Springs, Ga., President 
Roosevelt was preparing a speech to be de- 
livered on the Jefferson Day of that year. He 
died before he could deliver it; but his manu- 
script has come down to us. The last words 
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of that speech—in a sense his farewell mes- 
cage to us—were these: “To you and to all 
Americans who dedicate themselves with us 
making an abiding peace, I say: the only 
‘mit to our realization of tomorrow will be 
a doubts of today. Let us move forward 
h strong and active faith.” 

To Roosevelt, to Wilson, to Jackson, to 
Jefferson, to all our great leaders of the past, 
we can say tonight: “There are no doubts 
the true followers of the Democratic 


in 
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Party your party, our party. We have faith, 
we have a strong and active faith. And we 


will move forward—we and all Americans of 
d will—to a realization of our aims: a 
secure and a good life at home; peace, secur- 
ity, and international good faith throughout 
the free nations of the world.” 
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Rainfall in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me entitled “Wisconsin 
Rainfall Situation Satisfactory,” together 
with a letter from Robert Taylor, di- 
rector of the University News Service, 
and an article by Jerry Wollan. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

WISCONSIN RAINFALL SITUATION SATISFACTORY 


(Statement by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin) 


Mr. President, it has been my pleasure on 
many occasions to invite attention to the 
fact that the State of Wisconsin is America’s 
dairyland, and is blessed by nature with a 
magnificent climate, beautiful scenic attrac- 
tions, and splendid resources, of which any 
commonwealth could indeed be proud. 

I have proven by factual records that my 
sincere praise of the attractiveness of my 
native State is no act merely of the pride 
of a Senator in his own State—which is only 
natural—but an accurate, objective attitude 
based on the facts in the situation. 

As summer once more approaches, the 
thoughts of hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
icans turn to tourist travels in Wisconsin, 
to leisure time enjoyment, to fishing and 
hunting, swimming, and just plain relaxing. 
Moreover, as summer approaches the full 
rhythm of agricultural production begins to 
really roll throughout America’s dairyland. 
On our 175,000 model, well-kept farms, we 
are out to break new records in quality 
and quantity of agricultural items, par- 
ticulariy, of course, our dairy products. 

Against the background of these facts, it 
was with considerable disappointment that 
we of Wisconsin have noted certain recent 
hewspaper and magazine articles as to the 
‘ged heavy loss of rainfall in the Badger 

It seems, Mr. President, that all sorts 
gloomy and utterly unfounded predic- 
ns have been made to the effect that Wis- 
isin is facing a semiarid future. Naturally, 
y such news story or magazine write-up 
ust bear the closest scrutiny, because the 
fect of those stories can be very harmful, 
th ®conomically, sociologically, and psycho- 
sically. The alert University of Wisconsin 
ws Service has, therefore, very promptly 
“it Gut to the Nation's press a documented 
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refutation of the phony write-ups as to Wis- 
consin rainfall. 

Mr. Robert Taylor, director of the Uni- 
versity News Service at Madison, has con- 
veyed to me conclusive scientific proof that 
the Badger State is very definitely not suf- 
fering a decrease in rainfall. Moreover, the 
Badger State has a bright future insofar as 
ground water is concerned, provided, of 
course, that we and for that matter every- 
one else, develop and use our resources in- 
telligently on the basis of up-to-the-minute 
scientific data. 

Crdinarily, Mr. President, I do not like 
even to give attention to phony write-ups by 
presenting their refutation, but I think that 
in this instance, the thoroughly scientific 
refutation so completely demolishes the fear- 
provoking propaganda that many construc- 
tive uses will be served by my colleagues 
noting the splendid proof cited by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin News Service. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the text of a letter 
sent on April 13 to the Nation's editors by 
Mr. Taylor as well as the text of two articles 
by Mr. Jerry Wollan. The news service also 
sent out a splendid graph prepared by Pro- 
fessor Bryson, University of Wisconsin mete- 
orologist—a graph which led the professor 
to conclude firmly that “there has been no 
significant change in Wisconsin rainfall.” 
Were it possible to reproduce this graph, I 
would do so, but since this is not possible, 
I am merely asking that these three items 
be printed in the Appendix. 





UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN News SERvICE, 
Madison, Wis., April 13, 1950. 


DEAR Epitor: In December John J. O'Neill, 
science editor of the New York Herald-Tri- 
bune, made a survey of the national rainfall 
picture and came up with a statement that 
Wisconsin is losing more rainfall than any 
other State in the country and is facing a 
semiarid future. 

In February an article of similar nature 
appeared in American magazine under the 
byline of Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of 
the Interior. A part of this article dealing 
with Wisconsin was reprinted in the April 
issue of Readers Digest. 

Such a charge has serious implications for 
an agricultural State like Wisconsin. Al- 
ready, alarmed farmers have asked what to 
do and whether the charge is true. The same 
applies to hydroelectric projects for which 
loans are being sought. 

If the charge is generally believed, officials 
feel that farm and hydroelectric loans may 
be difficult to obtain and that Wisconsin 
will be considered a poor risk for any type 
of investment which ultimately will be bene- 
ficial for the State. 

An immediate investigation of the charge 
by scientists at the University of Wisconsin 
has resulted in an absolute denial that the 
State is suffering a decrease in rainfall. These 
scientists feel that the Chapman article fig- 
ures were adopted from the O'Neill findings. 

They flatly state that O'Neill is incorrect. 

Enclosed is a series of two stories which 
present the actual picture of Wisconsin's 
rainfall situation as decribed by four com- 
petent authorities. The experts are Prof. 
R. A. Bryson, university meterologist; Lothar 
A. Joos, United States Weather Bureau me- 
teorologist at the university; Ernest F. Bean, 
Wisconsin State geologist; and Frank C, 
Foley, United States Geological Survey. 

These men definitely conclude that Wis- 
consin rainfall is not changing and that the 
State does not in any way face a semiarid 
future. 

These articles are being sent you for your 
information and for publication if you so 
desire. 

Sincerely, 


ROBERT TAYLOR, 
Director, University News Service. 
y 
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(Evrror’s Note.—This is the first in a series 
of two articles on the Wisconsin rainfall and 
ground-water situation. It is presented in 
answer to recent charges that Wisconsin is 
sufiering a severe rainfall decrease.) 


(By Jerry Wollan) 


Mapison, Wis.—The serious charge that 
Wisconsin tops the dubious national “honor” 
roll of States in rainfall loss has drawn ex- 
plosive comment from scientists at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

To the charge they say, “Hogwash.” 

“Wisconsin is not suffering any appreciable 
loss of rainfall,” Prof. R. A. Bryson, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin meteorologist, emphatically 
declares. 

First rumblings on the rainfall loss ques- 
tion popped up during the New York water 
shortage. John J. O'Neill, science editor of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, made a na- 
tional survey on the problem and came up 
with figures which indicated Wisconsin had 
lost 3.84 inches of rainfall over the past 60 
years and was facing the danger of becoming 
semiarid. 

In February American magazine published 
an article under the byline of Oscar L. Chap- 
man, Secretary of the Interior, which restated 
the same figures, and which was reprinted 
in Readers Digest. Wisconsin scientists feel 
that the Department has adopted the O'Neill 
findings. 

These men—Professor Bryson; Ernest ”. 
Bean, Wisconsin State geologist; Frank C. 
Foley, United States Geological Survey; and 
Lothar A. Joos, United States Weather Bu- 
reau meteorologist—were quick to see the 
impact such a charge would have on farmers 
and hydroelectric enterprises in the State. 

They immediately went to their record 
books to check the published findings, and 
what they found led to the “hogwash” com- 
ment. 

Here, according to the scientists, is the 
Wisconsin rainfall picture: 

“Wisconsin rainfall records since 1890 show 
that the average annual total is 30.52 inches,” 
Says Joos. “The records also show that the 
average for the past 10 years is 30.61 inches, 
slightly more than the long-term average.” 

These figures hardly indicate rainfall loss, 
but let’s look further. 

In looking over the record one fact stands 
out—the large variations of precipitation 
from year to year. 

As Professor Bryson puts it: 

“The year to year rainfall in Wisconsin 
varies from about 21 inches to 41 inches, so 
let’s look at average rainfall over 5-year 
periods. 

“If we look at the 5-year average record 
from 1940 on, it looks like our rainfall is de- 
creasing (see broken line of graph). But the 
previous 10 years record, during recovery 
from a national drought, looks like a big in- 
crease, and the 10 before that is normal. 

“This certainly suggests that the changes 
Wwe see are temporary, due to passing changes 
in the over-all weather pattern,” Bryson 
points out. 

The fluctuations in rainfall present an in- 
teresting picture. Wet and dry periods fol- 
low each other with amazing consis tency and 
patterns over the years show considerable 
similarity. 

For example, the record shows that two 
consecutive very wet or very dry years never 
have occurred. The year following a par- 
ticularly wet or dry year always has rainfall 
in amounts closer to the normal range 

Even the periods of slightly wetter or 
slightly drier than normal follow a definite 
pattern. The records prove that Wisconsin 
never has had more than six consecutive 
years wetter than normal nor five consecu- 
tive years drier than normal. 

Wisconsin scientists admit that over the 
past 60 to 70 years changes in rainfall can 
be found for many parts of the country. 
Several States have shown declining rainfall, 
particularly west of Wisconsin, 
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However, the experts firmly contend that 
the Wisconsin pattern has remained virtually 
the same. 

O'Neill compared the years 1886-1909 (a 
24-year period) with 1914-38 (a 25-year 
period). Taking the average yearly rainfall 
for each period and comparing them should 
show the amount of decrease or increase of 
one period over the other. 

Bryson and Joos made this comparison and 
found the latter period averaged less than 
one-half inch less than the former. 

Then they added 1910 to the first era to 
make each 25 years long. The answer showed 
a decrease of less than one-tenth of an inch. 

The pair tried every method they could 
devise to find how O'Neill arrived at the 3.84- 
inch-loss figure. They never obtained an 
answer which corresponded even closely to 
his findings. 

Bryson devised another way of determin- 
ing the possibility of change. He laid out 
overlapping 5-year-rainfall averages on a 
graph, then compared the last 30 years with 
the first 30. 

By superimposing one era on the other it 
is apparent that they follow each other 
closely. As Bryson says: 

“It doesn’t matter much which line its 
which because they practically fall on top 
of each other. This, to me, means just one 
thing: No significant change in rainfall.” 

To use another figuring possibility, that of 
comparing the last 10 years with 1891-1900 
(a 50-year jump), results show that the last 
10-year average is 30.61 inches, compared to 
a@ 29.49-inch average for the decade prior to 
the turn of the century. 

“We know,” Joos declared, “that it takes 
more than 1 or 2 years to make a serious 
drought. Wisconsin rainfall was below 
normal from 1929 to 1937, a period that in- 
cluded the most serious drought in recent 
United States history. 

“Yet, 1938 brought Wisconsin the wettest 
year in 59 years of record. This wet period 
ended in 1945 and we now have completed 
the fourth year of below normal rainfall.” 

What then, in summary, is the Wisconsin 
picture? Bryson speaks first. 

“The annual rainfall in Wisconsin is highly 
variable, but the average rainfall over the 
years has remained remarkably constant. 
Five or six wet or dry years may come to- 
gether, but not more. Our records reveal 
that the annual rainfall, while fluctuating, 
has shown no appreciable downward trend.” 

And Joos concludes: 

“Many people have tried to predict future 
rainfall cycles but such forecast of wet and 
dry years have not worked out well so far. 

“But, we can determine from our past 
records whether or not there has been a 
downward trend in the Wisconsin rainfall 
pattern. Weather records since 1890 do not 
show a trend toward a drier climate in this 
State.” 

Both men join emphatically in saying: 

“There are many ways of trying to deter- 
mine the true rainfall picture. We have 
tried all the ways we can devise, and our 
evidence points to the fact that the figures 
advanced by John J. O’Neill and those ap- 
pearing in the American article by Oscar L. 
Chapman are incorrect. 

“Wisconsin, as of now, faces no danger of 
becoming semiarid through diminishing 
rainfall.” 


(Eprtror’s Note: This is the second in a 
series of two articles on the Wisconsin rain- 
fall and ground-water situation. It is pre- 
sented in answer to recent charges that Wis- 
consin has suffered a_ severe rainfall 
decrease.) 

(By Jerry Wollan) 

Mapison, Wis.—There is no general deple- 
tion of ground water in Wisconsin. 

This announcement by scientists at the 
University of Wisconsin adds another clinch- 


ing link to the chain of denial of recent 
charges that the State is facing a future 
semiarid condition due to diminishing 
rainfall. 

Rainfall and ground water are closely tied 
in determining the State’s true situation. 
There is a direct relation between ground- 
water levels and the amount of rainfall, ac- 
cording to Frank C. Foley, United States Geo- 
logical Survey, in charge of ground-water 
studies in Wisconsin. 

He points out that if the State is suffer- 
ing decreased rains, levels of observation 
wells would fall and reflect the loss. 

Levels in the shallower wells closely follow 
the wet and dry rainfall periods. During 
wet years the water levels are high, during 
dry years they are low. Seasonal fluctua- 
tions due to rainfall are much less, even un- 
measurable, in artesian wells. 

Records of shallow wells in Wisconsin were 
begun in 1934, during a severe national 
drought, and levels were extremely low. In 
1935 the levels began to come up fast and 
climbed more or less steadily to 1945-46, 
when they hit their highest point. Since 
that time there has been a gradual drop. 

This well-record picture is practically 
identical with the rainfall pattern. 

What does this mean? 

Foley explains that if Wisconsin rainfall 
has been decreasing as charged, then ground 
water in the State must also decrease in a 
like proportion, barring the normal fluctu- 
ations which occur. 

“But,” Foley declares, “our records show 
no general decrease in water levels. There 
is no general depletion of ground water in 
the State as a whole. This strongly indi- 
cates that rainfall, which is the source of 
ground water, has not decreased on the 
average.” 

There are points in the State, however, 
where ground water is a matter of concern. 
But the difficulties in these given areas easily 
can be explained. 

In the Marshfield-Neillsville area, for ex- 
ample, the bedrock beneath shallow surface 
materials will not allow fluids to pass and 
does not hold water. Because of this geo- 
logical factor there is a ground-water prob- 
lem in this locality. 

Milwaukee-Waukesha, Green Bay-Fox 
River valley, and Fond du Lac are areas 
where substantial drops in ground-water 
levels and artesian supply have been noted. 

Why have levels dropped in these places? 
Here is what Foley says: 

“These areas are heavy municipal and in- 
dustrial users of water, much of which 
comes from the ground. Water consumption 
in the State, and particularly in these re- 
gions, has risen greatly because of increased 
demands of industry and the public during 
and after the war. 

“Because of this continually increasing 
demand, the withdrawal of vast quantities 
of ground water has lowered water levels 
and taken water from storage more rapidly 
than it has been replenished in some areas, 

“Heavy consumption is the real cause of 
falling ground-water levels in these locali- 
ties.” 

‘Recharge of ground-water supplies at the 
source is quite constant. Of the State aver- 
age rainfall of slightly over 30 inches yearly, 
about 10 inches runs off in the streams and 
rivers. More is lost through evaporation and 
transpiration and the remainder goes into 
ground water, Foley points out. 

“Our problem is one of withdrawal, not of 
supply. We know this because in some areas 
recharge has kept pace with and even ex- 
ceeded use. 

“The State’s ground-water supply is not 
dropping in certain areas due to natural 
causes. The causes primarily are man- 
made,” he concludes. 

Wisconsin’s ground-water program is based 
on this premise. Scientists are not nearly 
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so concerned about rains recharging and 
maintaining water reserves as they are about 
sensible utilization of what is already there 
and the stable amounts that are expected 
in the future. 

State Geologist Ernest F. Bean sums up the 
problem this way: 

“Continued State development depends on 
an adequate water supply, much of which 
must continue to come from the ground. 
Some control of ground-water withdrawal, 
in critical areas at least, is essential to af- 
ford equitable distribution and to protect 
present users. 

“Some legislation already kas appeared and 
conservation measures are to be encour- 
aged. 

“But I want to set the record straight. We 
do not urge conservation because diminish- 
ing rainfall is causing ground-water stores 
to decrease. The major problem is heavy 
use in localized areas, use so heavy that 
natural recharge is not capable of meeting 
these local demands. 

“Wisconsin has a bright future so far as 
ground water is concerned, provided that 
future developments and uses are made in- 
telligently and on the basis of adequate sci- 
entific and technical data.” 

This is the Wisconsin picture: Adequate 
ground-water stores despite recognized criti- 
cal areas which are man-made. No long term 
or permanent drop in the amount of rainfall. 


American Policy in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on American policy in Germany deliv- 
ered by the juxior Senator from Iowa 
last week. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


The officers of the American Jewish Con- 
gress have done me a great honor in inviting 
me to participate in this meeting tonight. 
The purpose for which this meeting has been 
called has, of course, my full endorsement, 
and the spirit which has prompted so many 
of you to assemble here is a spirit for which 
I have deep respect and warm sympathy. 

Furthermore, I am frankly delighted to 
have this opportunity to say a few things 
that I have wanted to say for a long time. 
I genuinely welcome this chance to take 
off my gloves, roll up my sleeves, and grapple 
with a few of the raw facts about what is 
happening to America and American in- 
terests in Germany today. 

The sponsors of this meeting deserve the 
thanks of everyone, here and abroad, who is 
aware o. the terrifying implications of re- 
surgent German power. I congratulate you 
who have organized this meeting, as well 4s 
you who have come to Town Hall tonight in 
this demonstration of your high sense ©! 
citizenship. Perhaps we will all look back 
on this occasion as the beginning of a Na- 
tion-wide campaign to awaken the American 
people to the meaning of present trends in 
Germany and to the need for swift action to 
avert the impending catastrophe. 

I am convinced that thoughtful people 
everywhere are increasingly apprehensive 
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over the crisis they see approaching in Ger- 
many and are increasingly troubled by all 
that they read and hear from that country. 

For months we have been bombarded with 
headlines about Germany telling stories none 
of us ever expected to hear again. Let me 
read you a few of the kind of headlines that 
have appeared in the American press just in 
th? past 3 months. 

These are headlines of newspaper stories 
appearing in the New York Times, Herald 
Tribune and Washington Post in the first 
3 months of 1950. 

January 24: “Ruhr board found of little 
use now—With only an advisory role left, it 
is held in danger of becoming a white ele- 
yhant.” 

January 28: “German nationalism rising to 
new climax—Soviet Russia has the power to 
turn it into a serious crisis at any time.” 

January 30: “Recovery figures distorted by 
Bonn—Allied sources say Germans altered 
industrial index to minimize gains. 

February 6: McCloy wants full inquiry on 
denazification—warns Stuttgart officials; 
Americans in bribery scandal studied. 

February 21: “East German Army of 45,000 
men reported trained to aid Russians.” 

February 23: “Bonn speeds bill to end Nazi 
trialsk—Measure eliminating special courts 
passes its first reading in Parliament. Allied 
law is attacked. German speakers charge 
that top Nazis were acquitted while lesser 
ones paid.” 

February 24: “New Farben trust seen in 
Germany. Subsidiaries in Argentina and 
Spain are said to be tied to budding cartel.” 

March 2: “Limited atomic work allowed 
west Germans. Allied Commission grants re- 
search in fields of medicine and education.” 

January 28: “Bonn seen placing check on 
cartels. West Germans expected to let trusts 
te but under rein by government.” 

March 5: “Russia is building new ‘jugend’.” 

March 8: “SS men get homes of Hitler 
victims. Another scandal is revealed as 
United States authorities refuse to act on 
Nazis’ release.” 

March 12: “German Rightists drawing to- 
gether. Refugee groups in west also moving 
consolidation for political purposes.” 

March 26: “German Reds push ‘action’ 
campaign in western zones. Party line ex- 
ploits Nationalist sentiment, aiming at small 
farmers and middle class. Inroads visible in 
Ruhr. Threat of agitation said to lie in 
drawing together of radical right and left. 

April 6: “West strikes snag on trusts in 
Ruhr. Issue of future ownership sent to 
Foreign Ministers as Commissioners dis- 
agree.” 

April 8: “ECA says German revival is both 
‘rapid and dramatic.’ ” 

Finally, from the New York Journal Ameri- 
an, April 9, just a week ago last Sunday: 
“West Germans threaten direct deal with 
Soviet.” 

These are 15 or 16 typical headlines in 
American newspapers this spring. There 
have been hundreds of others like them. Is 
it any wonder that people who read these 
Sturles day after day are beginning to write 
to their Senators and Congressmen asking 
whether the Allies have already lost control 
of events in occupied Germany? 

These reports, which have been coming to 
us in growing volume for the past year or 
more, have persuaded me that the time is 
now long past due for a general, public de- 
Nate in every city, town, and village in this 
country on the question of where the present 
course in Germany is leading us. 

On May 8, just 20 days from now, the world 
will mark the fifth anniversary of the Allied 
victory over the Nazi armies, the fifth anni- 
versary of the second defeat of a German 
attempt to conquer the world. Many of us, 
too, will recall the inexpressible horror we 
felt when the Nazi murder camps were torn 
Open and the whole world learned the full 
black record of the Hitler regime, 
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And many of those who survived that sec- 
ond German onslaught of this century will 
be asking, on May 8, whether the great war 
ending in 1945 was the last they will ever 
have to fight against a German army, or 
whether it was only another in a series of 
such wars, the next of which is already in 
the making. 

That, my friends, is why I say that the time 
has come to find out what lies ahead in 
Germany. 

In recent months we have been having a 
prolonged debate in the Senate on the dis- 
aster that has occurred in China. We have 
not yet had one on the disaster that may 
occur in Germany. 

Perhaps there would have been no disaster 
in China, or at least not a disaster of such 
dimensions, if we had had enough informed 
public debate in and out of Congress before 
the conquest of China by the Communists, 
instead of afterward. 

My own purpose, at this stage of develop- 
ments in Europe, is to aid in generating such 
broad and active interest in the German 
problem that, this time, we shall have 
devoted so much attention to the approach- 
ing crisis in Germany that, no matter how it 
may turn out, there will be no one who can 
say we have failed to amass the facts, assess 
the alternatives, and reach a decision on a 
definite course before, instead of after, the 
explosion occurs. 

My topic this evening is “American Policy 
in Germany.” Unfortunately, I am not cer- 
tain that the United States has a policy in 
Germany—or, to put it another way, I am not 
sure which of the steps we are taking consti- 
tute policy originally initiated by us, and 
which are counteractions taken hurriedly to 
meet policies laid down in the Soviet Union. 

Also, I am as confused as many of you 
must be, by what seems to be a policy on 
two levels in Germany, one of verbal pro- 
nouncements, the other of actual deeds. 

On the record of the last 5 years in Ger- 
many we are justified in concluding that all 
the occupying powers without exception have 
had a twofold approach to Germany: one 
represented by noble statements of intention, 
the other found in the record of their real 
actions. 

Allied intentions were set down with great 
clarity at the end of the war: we agreed to 
transform Germany into a democracy and 
to prevent Germany’s armed industrial might 
from every again menacting the rest of the 
world. This policy called for democratization 
of German society, denazification of German 
politics, decartelization, and deconcentration 
of German industry, and demilitarization of 
the German Army and the German state. 

Without any knowledge of what went on 
between 1945 and 1950, a man picking up a 
newspaper this year, and glancing at head- 
lines such as I have just cited to you, would 
have a clear picture of how far the Allies have 
all strayed from the intentions they all stated 
at the end of the war. 

When the enormous gap between verbal 
pronouncement and actual achievement is 
called to official attention, of course—when 
it is pointed out that democracy is a facade 
in the west and a fraud in the east, when 
Nazis are shown to be climbing back into the 
seats of power, when cartels are found pros- 
pering under the benevolent protection of 
the German Republic, and when rearming 
of Germany is commonplace talk in high 
government circles on both sides of the iron 
curtain—when these conditions are pointed 
out, the official reaction is to blithely say: 
“Weil, what do you expect? We had to re- 
build a powerful Germany to stop the Com- 
munist drive toward the west.” 

This response suggests to me that in Ger- 
many, as in many other parts of the world, 
our Government has not yet any real policy 
worthy of the name, but-rather a sort of 
reactor mechanism, set up to record what 
the Russians are trying to do, so that we in 
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The Germans recognized the existence of 
this reactor mechanism very early after the 
war, and have played upon it for all it was 
worth. The mechanism works in the follow- 
ing way: If the Russians are trying to unify 
Germany, on the basis of resurgent national- 
ism, the Western Powers must do the same 
thing. If the Russians incorporate Nazis into 
their puppet regime in the east, that is ex- 
cuse enough for ignoring denazification in 
the west. If the Russians are rebuilding a 
German Army under their control, then the 
western Allies must not hesitate long in re- 
arming the German state in the west. So, 
our policy, if such it can be called, is a re- 
flection of Russian policy. 

There is only one sure winner in a game 
like this—the one who calls the cards—and 
the Russians, so far, have been calling the 
cards with increasing rapidity these past few 
months. They may soon call another in Ber- 
lin, if the reported Communist demonstration 
on May 28 takes place. 

We of the west are condemned to lose one 
trick after another, as long as this sort of 
game continues. Until we have liberated our 
thinking from the almost hypnotic trance 
that has been caused by the rise of Com- 
munist power since the war, we shall never 
be able to seize the initiative—in Germany 
or anywhere else. We must, at the very 
least, liberate our thinking to the point where 
we can deal with the resurgence of Germany, 
not only in terms of the Russian threat, but 
in terms of Germany itself, its relations to its 
neighbors, and its place in Our world. In fact, 
only if we succeed in this, can we ever hope 
to create the kind of Germany which will not 
end up in the Russian camp. 

Until there has been the kind of widespread 
public debate on Germany that I am argu- 
ing, our Government will not be able to de- 
velop a real American policy for Germany; 
@ policy that says what it means and means 
what it says; a policy that is no mere reac- 
tion to another policy made in Moscow; a 
policy that sets out to save for democracy, 
whatever can still be saved in Germany; and 
that neutralizes, if it cannot fully eliminate, 
the efforts of a resurgent Germany to drag 
the world once again into war. 

Until there has been this kind of discus- 
sion, the Congress, the administration, and 
the people will be the victims of dubious , 
pressure groups, special interest lobbies, and 
undercover manipulation on behalf of ene- 
mies of America in Germany. 

Already the Germans are sending agents 
over here to carry out special missions be- 
hind the scenes. One of these agents came 
to my attention last December, and I tell you 
the story as a striking illustration of what is 
happening while public attention is diverted 
to other, more immediate issues: 

I discovered last December that Adolf Hit- 
ler’s top financial adviser, Hermann Abs, had 
slipped into New York on a visit reported 
to involve efforts to raise a substantial loan 
for the giant German cartel, the United Steel 
Works (Vereinigte Stahlwerke). During the 
several weeks Abs had been here before I 
heard about him, he had visited the follow- 
ing agencies in Washington: the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Treasury Department, the 
ECA, the International Monetary Fund, the 
International Bank, and the Bureau of Ger- 
man Affairs of the State Department. 

Rather than for me tc tell you what the 
Abs incident meant, let me read you a para- 
graph from the United States News, a maga- 
zine published in Washington by David Law- 
rence, in its edition of December 30, 1949: 

“Under Hitler, Abs rose to be head of Ger- 
many’s biggest bank, one that had a key role 
in financing Hitler's war machine, in plund- 
ering occupied Europe. Under the Allies, Abs 
was first vetoed for a top bank job, then al- 
lowed to manage the Reconstruction Loan 
Corporation, chief banker for German indus- 


turn may attempt to stop them from doing it, . try. Official explanation is that, since Allies 
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want Germans to govern selves, Germans 
must be allowed to choose their own officials. 
It’s a calculated risk. To ex-Nazis, resur- 
rection of big shots of the Hitler era is en- 
couraging. To anti-Nazis, it begins to look 
as if they have been played for suckers. 
Antinazism doesn’t seem to pay. It may 
even become dangerous once more. That’s 
the trend in western Germany today. Allied 
officials are reluctant to admit it. Other ob- 
servers see it clearly. It’s already a major 
problem.” 

If it was a major problem last December, 
it is now becoming a major catastrophe. 
What will be thé official explanation when 
the Nazis openly take over power in western 
Germany? What will be the official explana- 
tion when German cartels, refinanced by 
United States dollars, spread their tentacles 
throughout the western European economy? 
What will be the official explanation when 
gentlemen from the same political camp as 
Mr. Abs sign a pact with gentlemen from 
Moscow—and Allied policy all over Europe 
appears as the formless, amorphus, and 
shapeless thing that it actually is? 

I, for one, am not going to wait to find 
out what official explanations for these phe- 
nomena will be. There are many in the 
Congress who feel the same way. 

I am glad to announce to you that Mem- 
bers of both the House and Senate are 
taking action to bring the facts on Germany 
before the Congress and before the people as 
soon as it can be done. We are determined 
to get the full truth on the record. 

Yesterday seven other Senators and I in- 
troduced a resolution requesting the estab- 
lishment of a bipartisan Presidential com- 
mission of inquiry into all matters relating 
to American policy in Germany. Associated 
with me are Senators of both parties. You 
will be proud to know that both the Sen- 
ators from New York, Senator Ives and Sen- 


ator LEHMAN, are cosponsors of this resolu- 


tion. The others are Senators HENDRICKSON, 
of New Jersey; PEPPER, of Florida; KILcore, 
of West Virginia; Dovucras, of Illinois; and 
Cuavez, of New Mexico. And I understand 
Members of the House, including Represent- 
atives CELLER, JAVITS, and ROOSEVELT, of New 
York, and others from other States, intend 
to introduce similar resolutions this week. 

We want to know, and we think the 
American people are entitled to know, the 
names, the real purposes, and the actual po- 
tential strength of all the antidemocratic 
political parties, groups, and movements ac- 
tive today in Germany; who finances them, 
for what hidden interests they speak, what 
are the connections among them, which ones 
are secretly fronting for the Communists in 
east Germany, which ones represent indig- 
enous Nazi, pan-German, and other author- 
itarian forces, and which ones have outside 
connections with Fascist and Nazi elements 
lingering on in other countries. 

Second, we want to know how far the re- 
cartelization of German industry has pro- 
ceeded, which cartels and trusts are flourish- 
ing again, what power they exert over the 
Ge-man political scene, and what influence 
they have over the relations between the 
German Republic and other countries in the 
world. 

In other words, we are interested in the 
extent to which German business has been 
reconquered by monopoly instead of being 
transformed into the sort of free, competitive 
economy which is essential to the function- 
ing of political democracy. 

We want to know, third, what, if anything, 
has been done to reform the German schools 
and universities, so that they teach demo- 
cratic ideas and principles to the new gen- 
eration of German children. We are asking, 
in effect, whether the German educational 
system has become an instrument for guid- 
ing German youth toward a free society or 
whether it has remained a machine in the 


hands of the old ruling elements to produce 
obedient and willing slaves of the army and 
of the state. 

Fourth, we want to know how widespread 
is the use of militaristic, ultranationalistic, 
anti-Semitic, and other antidemocratic prop- 
aganda in the German press, radio, and 
cinema. We are interested in knowing who 
are the masters of the principal media of 
news and opinion in Germany today, and to 
what extent they are the same masters who 
dominated these media before and during 
the late war. 

Fifth, we want to know what the real level 
of industrial productivity is, and not merely 
what the German industrialists are willing 
to tell the Allied control boards. We must 
know this if we are to judge the extent to 
which German war potential is being re- 
stored. We are also interested in the reap- 
pearance of German military or paramilitary 
organizations. What, for example, is the 
mysterious Bruederschaft, the brotherhood 
of former German Army officers, and what is 
its power and its aim? How many German 
generals are secretly working for the Soviet 
Union toward a day when a new totalitarian 
Russo-German Axis may be proclaimed to 
the world. 

Likewise, who would be the men in con- 
trol of any German military force the west- 
ern Allies might be so foolish as to permit 
to be formed? 

Sixth, we want to know how far Nazis and 
other enemies of democracy have repene- 
trated into the political parties and move- 
ments, into the courts, into the industrial 
and commercial life of the country, into the 
school system, and, last but not least, into 
the civil service of the new state, the bu- 
reaucracy which operates the day-to-day ad- 
ministration of the German Government. Is 
it true, as reporters have told us, that if 
the occupation ended tomorrow, Nazis would 
move back into every seat of power within 
24 hours and purge every person who had 


in any way worked with the Allies in the past - 


5 years? 

Seventh, we want to know the extent to 
which such prodemocratic elements as sur- 
vived the Nazi terror have been prevented 
from taking active part in building postwar 
Germany. If we know the answer to this, 
as well as to the question of what strength 
such prodemocratic elements still have, we 
may be able to judge what hope there still 
remains of salvaging something of value in 
the country. 

Eighth, we are interested in knowing what 
encouragement is being given the Germans 
to raise their eyes above the level of purely 
nationalistic aims toward participation in a 
broader association of free nations. There is 
plenty of evidence that they are being en- 
couraged to join the Communist association 
of slave nations. There is also evidence that 
they are being asked to join a kind of west- 
ern association that would have little in com- 
mon with free society, and that might, in 
fact, end up with Germany in control of it, 
via the Ruhr and the Rhineland cartels. 
But we don’t know how much effort is ex- 
pended to lead Germany toward participat- 
ing in, for example, the proposed Atlantic 
federal union or some other broad intercon- 
tinental group of free countries, . 

Ninth, we also seek to find out what has 
happened to economic power in Germany 
since the war. Has there been any shift of 
control over basic economic power into the 
hands of new groups in German society, or, 
on the contrary, has the same small feu- 
dalistic class of the same individuals, fam- 
ilies and groups regained economic power 
that it exerted before the outbreak of war? 
Political power in Germany, it must be re- 
membered, has always been secondary to eco- 
nomic power—hence, those who dominate 
the great blocs of economic power, especially 
in coal, iron, steel and other heavy indus- 
try, as well as those who control vast por- 
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tions of the agricultural land, are inevitably 
the ones who rule the State above and out. 
side the political parties and regimes. When 
we have the answer to this particular ques. 
tion, we will know how far we have suc- 
ceeded or failed in our efforts to make Ger. 
many into a democratic country. If we fing 
that economic power still rests in the hands 
of the same feudal group that has always 
held it, we will know that whatever demo- 
cratic institutions, parties and constitutions 
we may have helped build will go down in 
total collapse the moment we are no longer 
there to prop them up. 

Finally, our resolution asks the presiden- 
tial commission of inquiry to determine 
whether or not ECA funds have been 
used to strengthen prodemocratic elements 
and tendencies in western Germany. As of 
April 2, 1950, Marshall plan authorizations 
to Germany had totalled $840,403,000. This 
year the sums allocated to Germany will be 
so great as to place her second in the re- 
ceiving line after Great Britain. We must 
not allow ourselves to be enthralled by the 
handsome charts and graphs which the econ- 
omists provide us, showing curves of produc- 
tion, comparison with the 1936 index, and 
s0 on. 

What is crucial is what is being done with 
all this production, who is benefiting by it 
in terms of economic and political power, 
how will 11,000,000 tons of steel, 18,000,000 
tons, or any number of million tons of steel 
in the Ruhr aid the growth of democracy 
in western Germany? We wish to know 
what will happen to German democracy if 
all those tons of steel are produced and dis- 
tributed under the absolute control of the 
very same men, man for man, who produced 
steel for the German Army and the Nazi 
war machine. 

These are questions which the sponsors 
of this resolution ask to have answered by 
a Presidential commission of inquiry, on be- 
half of the Congress and of the people of 
the Nation. Until we have those answers, 
we in the Congress cannot hope to legislate 
intelligently. Until the American people 
have those answers, they cannot instruct us, 
their representatives, how they think we 
should act in their interest. And, frankly, 
I do not believe that the executive depart- 
ments themselves, including the ECA, the 
State Department, and the Defense Depart- 
ment, can plan and make policy intelligently 
without the answers to these questions be- 
fore them at every step. 

It is fatuous to assume, as some of our 
supposedly realistic policy makers seem to 
assume, that we don’t need to worry much 
about what kind of German state exists in 
the west (so long as it isn’t Communist), 
because we need German production and 
German manpower in the contest with Mos- 
cow and, anyway, we can outbid the Russians 
for Germany’s allegiance wherever we have to. 

I say it is fatuous, because great questions 
of international politics are not settled by 
bribery, no matter how defined. The rulers 
of Germany will make up their minds ac- 
cording to their own self-interest, as they 
see it. The real question is who are to be 
the rulers of Germany. 

Responsibie officers in our Government ap- 
pear to understand very well the threat of 
communism in Germany and the nature of 
the Soviet bid for its kind of German unity. 
But do they recognize the threat of resurgent 
nazism in Germany and the nature of its 
bid for a Soviet alliance? 

Are we even mentally prepared for a putsch 
by the sinister elements that have reemerged 
in western Germany—the cartel industrial- 
ists, the pan-German politicians, the feudal 
militarists, the Nazis, ex-Nazis, and neo-Nazis 
of every stripe? How will we deal with these 
elements when they have finally blackmailed 
the Allies into yielding full liberty of action 
to their German Republic? What will we 
do when they install a naked totalitarian 











recime, smash the labor unions, organize a 
rest of western Europe by cartel and 
11 penetration, expel American influ- 


‘ rom the continent of Europe—and then 
nr ed to ally themselves in a gigantic to- 
' rian bloe with their supposed enemies, 
t Communists of the Soviet Union? 

Today we do not have the information 
sl ; our resolution seeks to obtain. We 


must depend on newspaper accounts, maga- 
sine articles, and books. From these sources 
e are obliged to accept, for lack of contra- 
( vy evidence, a shattering indictment of 
the real, as distinguished from the verbal, 
Allied policy in the postwar years in Germany. 
But, worse than the grisly farce of de- 

ication, worse than the sabotage of the 
lization program, worse than the 
rejection of the few German democratic 
ments left after Hitler, worse even than 
ie abject capitulation to the most outrage- 
ous demands of German nationalism—worse 
than all these has been the complete re- 
fusal or inexcusable failure to undertake the 
I 








n cbviously necessary step of all: to set 
he stage for remaking the whole underlying 
social and economic structure of Germany by 
xy out the powerful feudal basis from 
h Prussian militarism, industrial cartel- 
pan-German aggression, and national 
cialism have sprung. 

Because of this monstrous failure, we and 
the Frenoh and the British and the Rus- 
sians all share the frightful responsibility 

r recreating the German menace. The 
ying countries in 1945 had the power 
to save Europe from another German war. 
None of them has exercised that power. All 
Germany's neighbors know this. All Ger- 
many’s neighbors again are trembling for 
r safety. They tremble all the more since 
‘ know that the menace this time may 
very well mean their subjugation not merely 






ism, 
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by German force, but by an alliance of a 
re-Nazified Germany with the Soviet Union— 
by another and far more fearsome totali- 
tarian Axis. 

The simple rule we have not yet learned is 
that the only allies of democracy are demo- 
cratic people. Failure to transform Ger- 
many into a democratic society means that 
power reverts to the same elements that 
ruled Germany in the past. Failure to 
democratize Germany, as we said we in- 
tended to do, is the result of a complete 
misunderstanding of what had to be done 
to prevent a Soviet triumph in central 
Europe. We seem to have done all the wrong 
things, and none of the right ones. A day 
of reckoning will come over Germany, just 
as it came over China. I suspect that the 
resulting explosion in the United States will 
make the outcry over China seem like a 
pleasant afternoon tea. For in Germany it 
will be seen that we have not only lost the 
Second World War—that the Nazis rather 
than we were the victors—but that we have 
prepared the way for us to lose a third world 
war, if it comes. 

I realize that I have painted a black pic- 
ture tonight, blacker than some may believe 
it to be. But until evidence is shown me 
that contradicts what I have said, I cannot 
in honesty relieve the blackness by even a 
touch of gray. 

Of one thing I am certain, however, and 
this thought I hope you will ponder at 
length. In all the years I have spent in 
public life, I have never seen the American 
people fail to be right on great public ques- 
tions when all the facts were spread before 


them. In an issue as complex as Germany, 
covered over as it is by layers of propa- 


ganda from every conceivable source, it is 
taking the people of this country longer than 
usual to grasp exactly what is going on. 
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When they do—and it is certain that they 
will—they will see to it that Washington 
hears from them in unmistakable terms as 
to what they want don I pray only that 
their awareness will come in time for the 
effects of their thinking to be translated into 
action by our Government in its relations 
with the German state and the German 
people. 








What the States Pay Out in Revenue and 
What They Receive in Return 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the ReEcorp, under 
leave to extend heretofore granted, two 
tables which I think will be revealing to 
the Members from the various States. 

The first table shows the total inter- 
nal-revenue coilections by States and 
Territories, fiscal years 1940-49 in mil- 
lions of dollars. The second table gives 
a summary of Federal expenditures by 
year and by State made as direct pay- 
ments to States under cooperative ar- 
rangements and within States to provide 
relief and other aid, fiscal years 1940-49, 
inclusive, in millions of dollars. 

The tables follow: 


TaBLE 1.—Total internal revenue collections by States and Territories, fiscal years 1940-491 
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TaBLe 1.—Total internal revenue collections by States and Territories, fiscal years 1940 -49—Continued 
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TABLE 2.—Summary of Federal expenditures by year and by State made as direct payments to States under cooperative arrangements and 
within States to provide relief and other aid, fiscal years 1940 to 1949, inclusive 
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Marshall Plan of Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 


Record a three-column featured edito- 
rial appearing in the April 19 issue of the 
Christian Century, entitled “Marshall 
Plan of Ideas.” This great magazine 
asks, ‘“‘Does Congress really want a demo- 
cratic world?” It endorses my resolu- 
tion and calls for nothing less than a 
world missionary movement on behalf 
of democracy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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MARSHALL PLAN OF IDEAS 

The Marshall plan recently passed its mid- 
point. After 2 years of operation, it is ob- 
vious to any impartial mind that it is play- 
ing a significant role in European recovery. 
If that recovery fails, as it may, it will not 
be because of the Marshall Plan, but in spite 
of it. Europe still has a long way to £9, 
but without American aid, given through 
what Mr. Churchill called “one of the most 
unsordid acts of history,” it would not have 
made a beginning. 

The success of the economic Marshall Plan 
has caused Senator WILLIAM BENTON to pro- 








ose a “Marshall plan in the realm of ideas.” 
The Connecticut Senator is the only Mem- 
ber of the present Senate who has served as 
an Assistant Secretary of State. Out of his 
2 years’ experience under Secretary Byrnes, 
he realizes more keenly than most Senators 
how intense is the battle now being fought 
between communism and democracy for the 
minds and loyalties of men. Senator Ben- 
TON is also one of the few Members of the 
senior legislative body who have worked in 
advertising, publication, and education. Out 
of this background he has developed a con- 
viction that world public opinion can be 
influenced for good and has formed some 
ideas as to how to go about it. 

This faith and know-how Senator BEN- 
ron sets forth in a resolution which he has 
introduced in the Senate. Recognizing that 
force, the threat of violence and the expendi- 
ture of vast sums cannot in themselves an- 
swer Communist propaganda, he proposes a 
global offensive in behalf of the ideas which 
express democratic principles and aspira- 
tions. It may be argued that his timing is 
bad, since the upper house seems determined 
to let the business of government slide while 
it plays politics with Senator McCartny. 
But this fact may rebound to the benefit of a 
constructive proposal of this character when 
the upper house recovers its sense of duty 
and its perspective. 

The world situation certainly demands 
that we take the lead in a greatly expanded 
program of information and education among 
the peoples of the world, who are not per- 
mitted to share the Senate’s leisure and who 
are only mildly interested in its passions. 
James Burnham argues that point cogently 
in his recent book, The Coming Defeat of 
Communism. Believing that the Soviet 
structure of power is essentially vulnerable, 
he declares that it can be overthrown with- 
out war if the western nations use the means 
at their disposal, including a massive propa- 
ganda attack, to that end. 

Senator BENTON’s proposal is confined to 
the development of a world-wide program of 
information and education. This can bs 
done, he says, in six ways. (1) Our diplo- 
macy must be geared to securing universal 
freedom of information. (2) We should 
greatly extend the support we give to the 
work of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. (3) 
We should expand the Ofilce of International 
Information and Educational Exchange in 
our own State Department by increasing the 
number of educational films sent abroad, 
multiplying the number of foreign students 
brought to the United States, and setting up 
ways of a world broadcasting network. In 
these and other ways we should do every- 
tuing possible to penetrate the walls of 
censorship which isolate the people under 
Communist control, as wei] as to reach others 
not yet overrun. 

Senator BENToN seeks also (4) to increase 
the current efforts to promote democratic 
education abroad, especially in Germany and 
Japan; (5) to convene a conference of non- 
Communist nations to coordinate and im- 
prove their information programs; and (6) 
to establish a non-governmental agency to 

ulde and inspire the efforts of the millions 

r private American citizens who might use 
their talents and resources and contact’ over- 
as In furtherance of the programs and ob- 
‘ctives of this resolution. This is a bold 

ad spacious conception, and it deserves 
erlous consideration. 

More than that, it deserves support in prin- 
ciple. If we are losing the cold war, as 
hany believe, it is because we are losing 
the battle for the minds and loyalties of 
men. This is not because the conceptions 

freedom and democracy inherently lack 
‘rength and liberating power. The contrary 
iS true. Rather, it is in part, because, as 
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Senator BENTON says, “day in and day out, 
in two score languages, in every medium of 
communication from a whispered rumor to 
a globe-girdling radio, everywhere from a 
remote Burmese village to the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, the Communists 
play the same propagandatune. * * * It 
revolves around five themes: (1) The United 
States is headed for a cataclysmic economic 
crash. (2) The rulers of the United States 
are Fascists, warmongers, and capitalists. 
(3) Although the rich of the United States 
are getting richer, everybody else is getting 
poorer, and there is starvation, unrest, and 
growing sympathy for the Soviet Union 
among the masses. (4) America’s vaunted 
freedom is a fraud and our doctrine of equal- 
ity is belied by racial and religious discrimi- 
nation. (5) Our character is bad—we are 
culturally barbarous, money-mad, lawless, 
crime-ridden, and effete.” 

This Communist propaganda offensive is 
having a profound effect, particularly among 
the peoples of southeast Asia and Asia, who 
have not had first-hand experience with 
communism but have had such relations 
with colonialism. Walter Lippmann recently 
declared that ‘“‘we are losing touch with the 
peoples of the world—with their fears, their 
hopes, their needs, their purposes, and their 
will to survive—and we are talking not to 
them but to ourselves, in a self-induced 
mood of defeatism and impotence, about 
how much we must distrust one another and 
our own better instincts and our own capac- 
ity to think and believe.” We ought to make 
it a first consideration to recover effective 
contact with the peoples of the world. We 
should realize that this is essentially a mis- 
sionary task in the field of politics. In its 
essence, democracy is the application to the 
relationships of men of true and morally 
right principle. As a political concept, it 
needs to be proclaimed with skill in the use 
of modern media of mass communication, 
with sacrificial zeal and convincing power. 
It has nothing to fear from Communist com- 
petition so long as men are in position to 
learn the truth and to make a free choice. 
It can rely on the truth, and the truth can 
always win over what Communists seek to 
justify as the historic lie if it is fearlessly 
and diligently proclaimed and defended. 

Senator BENTON’s resolution, which is co- 
sponsored by a dozen Senators of both par- 
ties, simply asks the Senate to ensorse the 
outline of his proposal for a Marshall Plan 
in the field of ideas. It does not carry an 
estimate of costs and it is not linked with an 
authorization for expenditure. It would ob- 
viously cost a great deal more than the $31,- 
000,000 which the Department of State is 
spending this year for its world-wide pro- 
gram of public relations. But if some action 
of this kind can contribute vitally to victory 
in the ideological contest which is now going 
on in the world, as it can, it deserves support. 
Even if the whole program is not approved 
by en economy-minded Congress, a part of 


_ it may be. 


Today half the member nations of the 
United Nations practice some form of cen- 
sorship. American influence is helping to 
break down these walls and it can do more. 
UNESCO, with a budget of only $8,000,000 a 
year, is making a significant contribution to 
world peace and security. It could do a great 
deal more if it were adequately supported, as 
the United States delegation to that body is 
urging. The few documentary films on 
American life which the State Department 
has cistributed abroad portray, generally ac- 
curately and effectively, what life as we know 
it in this country actually is. What might it 
not mean if one-fourth of the population of 
the earth could see documentaries of this 
kind once a month. Foreign students edu- 
cated in America have almost always been 
among our best friends abroad. An exchange 
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program which would absorb 50,000 or 
100,000 such students a year would make an 
incalculable contribution to world under- 
standing. 

An example cited by Mr. Benton is worth 
pondering. “The ECA, under its technical 
assistance program, brought 600 people from 
European industry and agriculture last 
year to study our methods. Two among 
the 600 were influential Italian labor leaders. 
When these two had seen American labor- 
management relations at first hand, when 
they had seen that our workers share in the 
benefits of increased productivity and from 
the use of labor-saving machinery, when 
they had seen that competition is not with- 
out its economic value to our workers, they 
went back to Italy, pulled 709,000 workers 
out of the big Communist-dominated gen- 
eral trade union and launched an inde- 
pendent union.” 

America’s task, we repeat, is nothing less 
than to organize a world missionary move- 
ment on behalf of democracy. Such an at- 
tempt does not imply that we have nothing 
more to do to make democratic principles 
more effective at home. It does not imply 
that the Christian missionary movement 
should become in any way organizationally 
entangled or involved in this essentially po- 
litical effort. That indeed would be a grave 
disservice to the Christian church, which all 
concerned should seek to avoid. A world- 
wide missionary campaign on behalf of lib- 
erty and equality would have powerful effects 
among colonial peoples who are seeking the 
freedom which so many millions have gained 
in recent years. 

It might even backfire to make our own 
underprivileged minorities demand a larger 
share of participation in the political and 
economic benefits which the majority have. 
Let it! A risk that the missionary always 
runs is that the creed he preaches will lay 
hold of his own life and revolutionize it to 
a degree he did not anticipate. If he whole- 
heartedly believes, he will not fear but wel- 
come such an outcome. Does Congress 
really want a democratic world? Do we? 





False Picture of United States Abroad 
Held To Antedate Red Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD an 
article by a distinguished foreign cor- 
respondent, Harold Callender, which ap- 
peared in this morning’s New York Times. 
As Assistant Secretary of State, I used to 
point out that there was a great need for 
a United States informational and edu- 
cational exchange program throughout 
the world—even, if, as I once put it, the 
Pacific Ocean were to open up and swal- 
low the U.S. S. R., and communism were 
to be abolished from the earth. Mis- 
understanding and mistrust of the United 
States is deeply entrenched in many areas 
of the world, and is widespread even in 
England. The Communist propaganda 
has capitalized upon and exaggerated 
attitudes toward America and beliefs 
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about us, the origins of which go back 
for decades or centuries. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Fase Picture or UNITED STATES ABROAD HELD 
To ANTEDATE Rep EFFORTS—TRUMAN DiIs- 
PUTED BY OBSERVERS IN EUROPE WHO SAY 
HATRED OF CAPITALISM IS PROBLEM 


(By Harold Callender) 


Parts, April 23.—Upon reading President 
Truman's speech to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, now available textually, 
experienced observers here were surprised by 
the apparent disposition of the President and 
his advisers to assume that Communist 
propaganda was mainly responsible for the 
distorted views of the United States held 
abroad. 

Calling for a campaign of enlightenment to 
counteract this propaganda, the President 
emphasized its exploitation of the desires for 
peace and for social justice on the part of 
the masses of Europe and Asia and the false 
picture it gave of the United States. 

But it was pointed out that prejudices 
against the United States far antedate this 
propaganda, and that they derive in Europe 
from a long-standing hatred of what Euro- 
peans consider capitalism, from anti-Ameri- 
can sentiments that have become traditional, 
and from a lack of understanding of current 
American foreign policy. 

Communism did not create any of these 
rich resources that lie ready for use by its 
propaganda but it has adroitly utilized them, 
in the opinion of those who have given most 
attention to the question. 


APPEAL TO OLD PREJUDICES 


These observers consider that Moscow’s 
propaganda would lose much of its sting 
were it not for its ability to appeal to old 
and deep-seated prejudices against the 
United States that exist in circles extending 
far beyond the wage-earning groups and that 
are still propagated by some on both the 
left and the right. 

It is contended that in facing the problem 
of enlightening the world regarding the 
United States and its policies, full account 
must be taken not only of the picture of the 
United States drawn by Communist propa- 
ganda but of that which existed in European 
minds before the Communists started to 
work on them. 

In the Far East the United States faces 
not merely or mainly Communist propa- 
ganda but profound fear and dislike of the 
west and its colonial encroachments, it is 
pointed out. This fear and dislike had spread 
over Asia long before Premier Stalin began 
to exploit them in favor of what he in- 
geniously calls popular democracy. 

This fact is painfully familiar to the State 
Department, which for this reason has been 
urging the French to promise full independ- 
ence to Indochina or eventual French with- 
drawal from that country. The Department 
realizes the handicap under which it labors 
in appearing to support a remnant of the 
former colonial rule of the west in Asia. 


TWO OUTSTANDING KINDS 


In much the same way the United States 
must contend in Europe not only with skill- 
ful Communist propaganda but with preju- 
dices that may be called indigenous non- 
Communist and pre-Communist. The two 
outstanding kinds are the following: 

First, a deeply rooted and long-cultivated 
anticapitalist sentiment among the wage 
earners. It reflects the low wages and bad 
housing long associated with capitalism as 
understood by these wage earners—that is, 
with European capitalism, a different species 


from the American. But European workers 
do not understand this distinction. To them 
the United States is the classic type of a 
capitalistic society of which they believe low 
pay is an indispensable attribute. 

Second, equally deeply rooted and long- 
cultivated prejudices against the United 
States in the more fortunate classes, notably 
among many intellectuals who look upon the 
United States as a culturally backward 
country that has not caught up with—or is 
rapidly departing from—the high and unique 
civilization of Europe. 

By playing upon these two types of preju- 
dice, the Communists appeal not only to 
those who work hard for an ill-paid liveli- 
hood but also to many who live well and 
have leisure for the intellectual enjoyments 
that often include expression of contempt 
for the United States. Those who read the 
Communist press of western Europe know 
h-w skillfully this double appeal is made. 


IGNORANCE, MISTRUST OF UNITED STATES 


In France, where Communist propaganda 
has perhaps made the greatest headway any- 
where in western Europe except Italy, its 
principal assets are the anticapitalism in- 
stilled during a generation or two by both 
Socialists and Communists, and a wide- 
spread ignorance and distrust of the United 
States in other than the wage-earning 
classes. 

It does no harm to Communist propaganda 
when distinguished conservative writers, con- 
tributing to very conservative newspapers, 
take pot shots at the United States on other 
grounds—like the recent writer who pro- 
claimed that the United States and the Soviet 
Union were both menaces for Europe because 
they were killing individualism by their mass 
production. He did not take the next log- 
ical step and say that western Europe should 
be neutral as between the two. But other 
writers did. 

This was not Communist propaganda. But 
it was grist for the Communists’ mill since 
the spirit of neutrality in western Europe 
would suit their strategy and injure that of 
the United States. 

As for the economic assets of Communist 
propaganda, the Marshall plan has helped 
restore French production, and wages have 
risen to a level probably not far from that 
in 1938. The Communists have suffered as 
a result. But this wage level was not sat- 
isfactory in 1938 and is even less satisfac- 
tory today. So the Communists have plenty 
of ammunition left, as the French Govern- 
ment knows to its sorrow. 


HAS ALIENATED WAGE EARNERS 


On the economic side it appears that 
United States propaganda must contrast the 
American way of life not only with that of 
Russia but with that of western Europe, 
which has alienated wage earners from what 
they think is American capitalism. 

As for the anti-American intellectuals, any 
counterpropaganda must meet their argu- 
ment that the United States has abandoned 
European standards of culture based on in- 
dividualism and the Latin heritage, It must 
counteract the picture, drawn in scholarly 
books and pictures, of the United States as 
a kind of highly mechanized barbarism. 

Observers in Europe believe that United 
States policies need a lot of explaining too. 
Europeans are being asked to rearm in ac- 
cordance with the North Atlantic Treaty. 
But neither governments nor the public quite 
see how this treaty is to guarantee against 
an invasion of western Europe. The French 
want to know how far and how long the 
United States will help them defend Indo- 
china and how strong the United States 
intends that western Germany shall become, 
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After 1952—West Europe Faces Up to a 
Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a signifi- 
cant article by Harold Callender, ap- 
pearing in the New York Times, entitled 
“After 1952—West Europe Faces Up To 
a Dilemma.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AFrTerR 1952—West Europe Faces UP To a 
DILEMMA 


(By Harold Callender) 


Paris, April 22,—Georges Bidault, Premier 
of France, made this week a proposal that 
had in it far more than met the eye. 

It amounted to a suggestion for a reap- 
praisal of the entire field of strategic, eco- 
nomic and political relations among the na- 
tions of western Europe and North America— 
those relations having become obscure, con- 
tradictory and in some respects unreal. 

M. Bidault’s proposal implied a reexami- 
nation of United States foreign policy—the 
major factor in all those relations—as it 
has been expressed in the Marshall plan, in 
the North Atlantic Treaty and in the plan- 
ning, aspirations and slogans engendered by 
those two enterprises. 

The purpose was to reconcile the aims of 
the Marshall plan looking to the economic 
recovery of western Europe and the aims of 
the Atlantic Treaty, which seem to threaten 
this recovery by necessitating expenditures 
on armaments that the European nations 
cannot afford. 

To put it in another way, the urgency 
behind M. Bidault’s proposal was the need 
to insure that the North Atlantic group of 
nations could avoid in coming years both 
inflation and depression, either of which 
would appear to confirm the Moscow thesis 
that the capitalist world was doomed. 


BALANCE OF FORCES 


The apparent confirmation of this thesis 
might frustrate the huge efforts now being 
made to maintain peace by a balance of 
forces and certainly would impair the ability 
of the western world to “create strength” in 
areas where it was necessary, as Secretary o! 
State Acheson expressed it. 

The economy of the western world is con- 
sidered as important in the cold war as it 
military equipment. The dilemma is to de- 
termine how to ration resources and effort 
between the two. The conviction in west- 
ern Europe is that this cannot be done 0! 
a national or even a continental scale, but 
it can be done only by North America and 
western Europe working together to an ex- 
tent not yet envisaged in accepted policies 

Such was the meaning of the rather brie! 
proposal of M. Bidault for creation of an 
Atlantic High Council to coordinate the de- 
fense, economic policies and politics of the 
Atlantic coalition. 

These three subjects have so far been 
carefully kept apart and confided to different 
authorities, as if they were unrelated or only 
tenuously or incidentally related. French 
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logic has now linked them together as form- 
ing a single task that the gvestern world 
will ignore at its peril. The French have 
lost much of their former power and political 
prestige, but M. Bidault’s proposal shows 
they can still produce ideas. 

Washington apparently had already fore- 
seen at least some of these problems when 
president Truman appointed Gordon Gray to 
study what the United States could do after 
the end of the Marshall plan in 1952, to 
steady the trade and insure the solvency of 
western Europe. 

It was thus recognized that the economic 
viability of western Europe, which it was once 
thought would result from the Marshall plan, 
would still be dubious and that the surplus 
productian of the United States would re- 
main a problem. 

It was widely believed that the Marshall 
plan would enable western Europe to stand 
on its feet economically by 1952 and cease 
to be either an economic or a strategic head- 
ache for the United States. This was dan- 
gerously exaggerated conception, like some of 
the other arguments used to sell the Marshall 
plan to Congress. 

One of these was that the plan would con- 
tribute to the unity of western Europe or 
its economic integration. Some United States 
officials have since regretted the use of these 
deceptive terms. For very little unity will 
result, and even if western Europe were fully 
unified, it would still face the balance of 
payments problem that Mr. Gray is to study. 


WEAPON IN COLD WAR 


While in Europe the emphasis was upon 
restoration of economic life with Marshall 
aid, in the United States the Marshall plan 
was seen increasingly as an instrument in the 
cold war. Perhaps it was considered a suffi- 
cient instrument in the beginning, since 
Soviet pressure was mainly exerted through 
the Communist parties within the European 
countries. 

But soon the feeling developed that the 
ecomomic arm of American foreign policy was 
net enough and that some military gesture 
by the United States was necessary. This 
feeling owed much to the Soviet blockade of 
Berlin in 1948. The North Atlantic Pact was 
the result 

The usefulness of the pact lay first of 
all in the fact that it involved or implied a 
United States commitment to go to war if 
western Europe were invaded, and in the idea 
that the United States alone appeared to have 
a stock of atomic bombs. The commitment 
remains, although some Europeans question 
it because it is implicit rather than explicit. 
The monopoly of the atomic bomb by the 
United States seems to have vanished. 

Consequently, even those Europeans who 
do not question the immediate and active 
military aid of the United States in an emer- 
gency are constrained to wonder just how 
prompt and effective this aid would be. They 
see the Atlantic Pact as giving moral assur- 
ance but falling short of physical guaranties 
against invasion. 

Washington, too, believes there shouid be 
something more solid behind the pact, since 
it has urged creation of defense forces in 
western Europe. The character and the 
distribution of these forces have now been 
fully planned on paper. But the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, Finance and Defense of 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxemburg, who met in Brussels this 
week, apparently all agreed they could not 

ssibly finance such forces, especially if at 

© same time they were to go on financing 
© economic recovery for which the Marshall 
‘an had laid the foundation. 


CONTRADICTORY TASKS 


Thus the cold war has laid upon western 
“ope two contradictory tasks. Washing- 
1 has been telling Europe for more than 


Ty 
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2 years that it must hurry and recover 
because there would be no more dollar aid 
after 1952. But in recent months Europe has 
been told it must divert a large part of its 
resources in money, materials, and labor 
from recovery to defense. 

It is still doubtful whether western Europe 
would be independent of United States eco- 
nomic aid by 1952 even if it had to pay for 
no armaments. Much would depend upon 
the trend of business activity in the United 
States in the next 2 years and upon Europe's 
ability to develop new sources to replace 
dollar imports. 

But if, now, western Europe must finance 
defense production as well as normal pro- 
duction, no doubt remains. Western Europe 
will surely need American aid long after 
1952. 

This is why European Officials began several 
weeks ago to say privately that the elaborate 
plans and calculations made pursuant to the 
Marshall plan, and the assumption of peace- 
time needs only, might soon have to be 
scrapped unless there were to be another 
Marshall plan after 1952—a Marshall plan 
that would still be an instrument in the 
cold war, but this time not an economic but 
a military instrument. 

When the Marshall plan began, the great 
question was how much Europe could do, and 
should be obliged to do, for itself while re- 
ceiving American aid. The same issue of 
self-help must arise if strategic imperatives 
cause the Marshall plan gradually to merge 
into a defense plan entailing the same kind— 
and probably much the same amount—of 
American aid for Europe. 

Surveying this outlook, the French and 
other officials have suggested that western 
Europe would be obliged again to appeal to 
the United States, being as unable to finance 
its defense under the Atlantic Pact as it was 
to finance its indispensable imports for which 
the Marshall plan provided. 

These were the culminating reasons for the 
conclusion that western Europe, being unable 
to live up to the slogans of the Marshall 
plan propaganda by attaining political or 
economic unity, much less defensive self- 
sufficiency, was justified in proposing that 
the common problems of Europe and the 
United States should be tackled on a wider 
scale and by different methods. 


ALLIANCE UNDER SINGLE PLAN 


The aim of the Marshall plan, in one sense, 
was to isolate Western Europe as an economic 
problem and to induce it to cure itself by 
becoming financially independent of the 
United States. The logic of the Atlantic 
Pact, on the contrary, is to link western Eu- 
rope closely with the United States in one 
huge strategic region subject to a single plan. 

The recovery sought by the Marshall plan 
and the security sought by the Atlantic Pact 
must be balanced one against the other. 
They are almost as closely related economi- 
cally as mathematical coordinates. More- 
over, they represent merely two aspects of the 
single problem of stiffening western Europe 
against hostile pressure. 

Therefore, they should be recognized as 
fitting into the same context, Europeans con- 
tend. This context, they insist, must be that 
of the Atlantic Pact, not that of the Mar- 
shall plan. 

The smaller context of western Europe 
chosen by the Marshall plan is regarded as 
having lost reality in the light of recent de- 
velopments. The goals of western European 
unity are considered to have become both 
impossible and insufficient—impossible, be- 
cause western Germany cannot be integrated 
with the rest of western Europe while Brit- 
ain refuses to be; insufficient, because even 
if this integration were possible, western 
Europe would still be unable to recover and 
rearm herself at the same time. 
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Hells Canyon Project in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the REcorD a memorandum on the Hells 
Canyon project in Oregon, prepared by 
Mr. Albert C. Ullman, the very able 
president of the Hells Canyon Develop- 
ment Association. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


HELLS CANYON DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
COORDINATED PLAN Must BE ACTIVATED 


When the Senate on April 17 passed the 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill without the 
Interior amendment, a hard blow was dealt 
to the Pacific Northwest, but more particu- 
larly to the new coordinated development 
program in which the region has come to 
place so much faith. The implications of 
this action are so far-reaching and so serious 
in nature that it must gain the attention of 
everyone even remotely interested in basin 
development. 

By carving the coordinated agreement ver- 
tically, projects in the area of Corps of En- 
gineer operations are authorized, including 
the John Day and The Dalles Dams of the 
lower Columbia, admittedly long-distance 
objectives, neither settled in agreement nor 
projected on power studies of this decade. 
Projects in the jurisdiction of BuRec are 
not authorized, leaving out the Key Hells 
Canyon Dam and certain irrigation projects. 
Under coordinated agreement both agencies 
were to work. Under the Senate action one 
agency and all its projects in all its territory 
waits. Projects on the Bonneville Power 
Administration timetable are not authorized 
while projects not on that schedule have been 
approved. Needs have not been met; urgency 
has been ignored; areas have not been con- 
sidered; coordination, planning, resource 
conservation, and political considerations 
have not been satisfied; half a program re- 
raains to be activated. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
schedule calls for the first generators of 
Hells Canyon to go into operation in 1956. 
There are many reasons for this high priority 
recommendation, among them: 

1. Flood and river control in addition to 
power production are urgent, with Hells 
Canyon the major storage facility. 

2. The power output of Bonneville and 
McNary will not reach maximum efficiency 
without Hells Canyon. Hells Canyon’s in- 
stalled capacity is 800,000 kilowatts but 
through its storage releases it will actually 
produce 1,069,000 kilowatts of system firm 
power. 

3. The moratorium on projects interfering 
with migratory fish runs downstream places 
priority on Hells Canyon which is above all 
the major spawning tributaries. It would 
be unfortunate to again ignore the inter- 
agency fishing moratorium agreement of 
1947. 

4. The upper Snake area is in urgent need 
of major power for the development of phos- 
phate and mineral potential; and the North- 
west is in need of a dispersal of strategic in- 
stallations, Hells Canyon being far interior . 
and in new load centers. 
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This has been the first major test of the 
coordinated agreement development pro- 
gram and present action constitutes a defeat 
for that program. The interior projects 
were not argued on their merits but were 
rejected because of ® jurisdictional dispute. 
Ia order to keep the spirit of the coordinated 
program alive the Bureau of Reclamation 
projects, especially the key Hells Canyon 
Dam, must be approved through separate 
legislation this session. 

Continued orderly development according 
to proven plan is the great need in the 
Northwest today. Power for existing indus- 
trial needs and future industrial require- 
ments, power for critical defense purposes, 
flood control to prevent a recurrence of the 
Vanport disaster, are factors that cannot 
wait. Hells Canyon is the next step in the 
studied timetable of development. This 
Congress cannot allow that timetable which 
is the heart of the coordinated planning to 
be thrown out of gear. A separate bill in 
this session authorizing Hells Canyon and 
urgent Bureau projects will bring that pro- 
gram back into focus. 

ALBERT C. ULLMAN, 

Hells Canyon Development Association, 

The Hells Canvon Development Associa- 
tion is a nonprofit, ronsalaried organization 
composed of independent businessmen, 
farmers, and working people of Oregon and 
Idaho, financed through dollar contributions 
from its membership. 


Continuation of United Nations Children’s 
Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in a bill, 
§. 3420, recently introduced by the senior 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr] and other 
Senators, including myself, it is proposed 
that the work of the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund goon. The New York Times 
of April 18 published an editorial in re- 
gard to this bill and this humane and 
worth-while activity. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp this editorial describing the work 
of the Children’s Fund and urging sup- 
port of S. 3420. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHILDREN’S FUND SAGA 

The saga of the UN’s Children’s Fund since 
the end of the war is one of the proudest 
chapters of modern man’s devotion to help- 
ing his fellow man. While international poli- 
tics and partisanship have disrupted a score 
of the UN’s specialized agencies—not exclud- 
ing the fund, from which the Russian and 
Polish delegates recently took a walk—this 
group gets on with its planning, feeding, 
healing, with steadfastness and purpose. 

In the past several months the saga of the 
Children’s Fund has led it away from coun- 
tries that are recovering adequately to help 
their own to new areas that are—some always 
were—in desperate need. Thus the emphasis 
is shifting to India and the Middle East, to 
the Far East, to underdeveloped areas in 
Latin America. Because of lack of govern- 
ment contributions, the Children’s Fund has 
only been able to touch the fringe of the 


problem. But the marvel is that it has been 
able to surmount financial obstacles, that it 
has doggedly held to its nonpartisan pro- 
gram, spread itself thin when necessary, kept 
the life-giving milk and cod-liver oil and 
food flowing to the needy. Perhaps never was 
the worth of its achievements more dramati- 
cally seen than among the Arab refugees, who 
would have died by the thousands except for 
Children’s Fund contributions. 

The fund’s vital work—at the individual 
level—must go on. This is the meaning of 
the excellent bipartisan bill just introduced 
by Senator Tarr to continue American par- 
ticipation in the fund for another year. The 
long-term programs and intelligence surveys 
that have been proposed are fine, but only 
if they are to be concurrent with active con- 
tinuation of the Children’s Fund work and 
are not intended to displace it. To continue 
that work the fund needs hard cash—from 
governments, from people with understand- 
ing hearts. The $25,000,000 appropriation 
still due the fund from this Nation should 
be made available without strings. 


Unemployment Caused by Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the failure of the Truman administra- 
tion to take action to preserve the jobs 
of hundreds of thousands of employees 
caused by an ever-increasing volume of 
imports is tragic. Imports of oil are 
closing coal mines, thus throwing the 
men who work in the mines out of em- 
ployment. The railroad employees of 
the railroads thet haul the coal are losing 
their jobs. The employees in our domes- 
tic oil fields are being thrown out of em- 
ployment. All of this unemployment is 
spreading day by day, and it will con- 
tinue until imports are decisively 
checked. I feel that there is a direct 
responsibility of the United States Gov- 
ernment to take some action which will 
protect the oil industry of the United 
States from the threat which the Gov- 
ernment itself has helped to create. 

There is now a world surplus of oil. 
It is clamoring for outlet into our mar- 
kets. The imports of crude oil and prod- 
ucts have steadily increased. In 1949 
the daily average of such imports was 
642,000 barrels daily, which was 129,000 
barrels daily more than in 1948. The 
increase was 25 percent. The average 


‘for the first 2 months of 1950 was 792,000 


barrels per day. 

During the war the United States en- 
couraged the development of foreign 
producing and refining. Some of the 
assistance was necessary. Some of it 
was the result of influence wielded by 
officials of companies which held large 
concessions and which were faced with 
the necessity of spending large amounts 
of money. A notable instance was re- 
vealed in the investigation of Middle East 
operations by the Brewster Committee in 
the Eightieth Congress. A former offi- 
cial of the group of companies interested 
in Saudi Arabia testified that he acted 
to have Arabia added to the list of re- 
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cipients of lend-lease, thus satisfying 
the demands for money which the King 
of Arabia was making on the companies. 
He sued his former associates and won a 
jury award of a million dollars for the 
use of his influence. The fact that a 
higher court set aside the verdict in no 
way disproved his claim that he had been 
instrumental in transferring a com- 
pany’s financial problem to the taxpayers 
of the United States. 

Manpower, materials—every possible 
assistance was given to the same com- 
panies which import oil into the United 
States to expand their operations in the 
Middle East and in Venezuela during the 
war. With the end of the war the as- 
sistance continued in the form of ap- 
proval of exports of scarce equipment 
and materials needed in the development 
of oil resources in the United States. In 
a long period of scarcity of such goods 
the flow of them for foreign use con- 
tinued. 

Then we entered the phase of the ECA, 
Assistance has been poured out lavishly 
to expand the oil producing and refining 
industry in Europe and the possessions, 
mandated territories, and countries un- 
der influence and control of European 
nations. The authorizations for the 
purchase of crude oil and products for 
the Marshall plan countries in the first 
21 months of the plan’s operation—to 
December 31, 1949—totaled $775,200,000. 
As the money went to the companies 
which produce and refine oil and as the 
world surplus of oil outside the United 
States is controlled by seven companies— 
five of which are United States corpora- 
tions—it follows that there was, in effect, 
a subsidy of their operations by the peo- 
ple of the United States. The greater 
part of the oil supplied to Europe under 
the ECA operations was from the Middle 
East and Venezuela. The principal im- 
porters into the markets of the United 
States are the same companies which re- 
ceived the greater part of the ECA ex- 
penditures for petroleum and they have 
thus been aided in their plans for fur- 
ther expansion of foreign activities. 

A measure of the growth abroad is 
provided in the production statistics for 
1949, compared with the figures for 1947. 
The production of Venezuela increased 
10 percent; Middle East (Iran, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, and Kuwait), 66 percent; Far 
East (British, Dutch, and American in- 
terests in the East Indies), 209 percent. 

The production in the United States 
was 1 percent less in 1949 than in 1947. 

In addition to the ECA expenditures 
for petroleum products, grants have been 
made for refinery expansion within the 
participating countries. The ECA state- 
ment as of March 10, 1950 was that re- 
finery projects to the total of $160,850,000 
in dollar and dollar equivalents had been 
approved; of this $23,782,500 were ECA 
dollars. In the 16 Marshall-plan coun- 
tries the refinery capacity at the end of 
1948 was 485,000 barrels daily. At the 
end of fiscal 1953, according to ECA re- 
ports, the capacity will be 1,041,700 bar- 
rels a day—more than doubled, taking 
into account only the existing capacity 
plus the completion of projects now un- 
der construction. And if the ambitions 
of those countries are realized, as ©X- 
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pressed by their Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation are realized, 
the refinery capacity will be 1,315,000 
barrels daily. ECA petroleum branch 
men have testified to the Small Business 
Committee of the House that they have 
attempted to prevent expansion to the 
figure desired by the recipients of ECA 
aid, but that they expected the final ca- 
pacity figure would be more than 1,010,- 
000 and under 1,250,000 tarrels daily. It 
was their opinion that the lower capacity 
could be used in meeting Furope’s needs. 

United States companies are fully 
keeping pace with the expansion. Their 
capacity in Europe at the end of 1948 
was 116,000 barrels a day; present con- 
struction will bring it to 303,000 barrels 
and if the OEEC long-term program is 
realized, they will have a capacity of 
401,900 barrels daily at the end of fiscal 
1953. 

It is interesting to note that United 
States companies have heen getting 
ECA money for refinery expansion. 
Peculiar as it sounds, the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, one of the corpo- 
rate giants of the world, actually re- 
ceived from ECA $1,427,000 for the ex- 
pansion of a refinery in France in which 
minor interests are owned by two other 
giants, Gulf Oil and Atlantic Refining, 
with some French ownership. In an- 
other instance, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
got $850,000 in ECA funds for refinery 
expansion in France. 

The oil industry abroad is being 
pushed and rushed to a condition of 
overexpansion. Already the effect is be- 
ing felt in numerous ways. The “ster- 
ling area” countries—Great Britain’s 
eight commonwealth countries—are re- 
ducing the allowed imports of “dollar” 
oil. Greater and greater portions of the 
European market are being taken by 
Middle East oil produced by British and 
Dutch companies and the American 
companies, confronted by their overex- 
panded and overstimulated producing 
and refining programs, look increasingly 
to the United States for market outlet. 





Building a Better America by Perpetuating 
the Ideals and Teachings of Booker T. 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 29, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
approximately 342 years ago, the House 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, of which I had the honor to 
be chairman, reported unanimously a bill 
for the minting of 5,000,000 Booker T. 
Washington memorial silver half-dollars 
to commemorate the birth and perpet- 
uate the ideals and teachings of that 
great Negro leader, who did so much for 
the people of his race and contributed 
So much to better racial understanding. 
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These coins are being sold by the 
Booker T. Washington Birthplace Me- 
morial, a nonprofit organization, for $1; 
and the premium on these sales is being 
used to establish trade and industrial 
schools for the training of Negro youth, 
thereby not only improving the economic 
status of the Negro but contributing 
greatly to our entire national economy. 

The remarkable achievements of this 
organization in carrying out the objec- 
tives for which it was organized is fit- 
tingly described in the appended article 
by the noted Negro author, traveler, and 
public speaker, George S. Schuyler, which 
appeared in the Pittsburgh Courier, 
April 22, 1950. 

I recently had the privilege of visiting 
the Booker T. Washington birthplace and 
the Trade Schools of Roanoke and want 
to say the work that is being done is a 
real inspiration to carry on similar work 
in other parts of our country where there 
is a substantial Negro population. 

I trust that everyone reading Mr. 
Schuyler’s article will send $1 to the 
Booker T. Washington Birthplace Me- 
morial at Booker Washington Birthplace, 
Virginia, for one of these memorial coins 
and share the joy of helping those who 
are furtherest down in the economic scale 
to help themselves to climb the ladder to 
economic security. 

The article follows: 

VIEWS AND REVIEWS—SCHUYLER FINDS AMAZ- 
ING TRANSFORMATION AT BOOKER T. WASH- 
INGTON’S BIRTHPLACE 

(By George S. Schuyler) 

S. J. Phillips, of Booker T. Washi.:.on 
Birthplace, Va., is a good-looking, dark, 
middle-aged Negro who not only believes in 
the great American educa‘or’s philosophy of 
skilled industrial and business schooling, and 
“letting down your bucket where you are,” 
but he is definitely doing something to put 
that philosophy into practice. 

Before I met Mr. Phillips early this month, 
I only knew him by name and newspaper 
reports, and I had only the haziest notion 
where Booker Washington's birthplace was 
when I accepted his invitation to attend the 
memorial services there. I knew that he had 
promoted the Booker T. Washington memo- 
rial half dollar, but I was astounded to learn 
that this, the fifty-first special coin of its 
kind, had sold more than all of the other 50 
authorized by Congress. Indeed, I learned it 
had sold twice as many, selling for $1 each, 
and it is still selling. I should think every 
Negro in the United States would want to 
own at least one of these coins, and obvi- 
ously hundreds of thousands do. 

It is not too easy to get to Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s birthplace. Going to Roanoke by 
airplane, train, or bus, it is necessary to 
motor some 20 miles over hill and dale 
through some mighty picturesque country 
before the isolated place near Rocky Mount, 
Va., is reached. It is a beautiful ride on a 
clear day, as Sunday, April 2, was. 

I expected to find the log cabin where the 
great man was born whose bust now stands 
in the hall of fame, but the avenue lined 
with American flags, the gleaming new build- 
ings, the scores of parked cars from all over 
the region and the hundreds of visitors in 
holiday mood were more than I had bar- 
gained for. 

Benches were arranged for the outdoor 
ceremonies and there was a loudspeaker sys- 
tem. A new two-story, modern brick build- 
ing, for dormitories ang recreation draped 
with flags, was dedicated later that after- 
noon. There was the log cabin birthplace of 
the big man, draped with bunting and hung 
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inside with mottos; and alongside it was the 
old well, now glorified with cement, stone 
work and a large tin bucket above which the 
well-known legend read: “Let down your 
bucket where you are.” In the bottom of 
the bucket, covered by 2 inches of water, * 
were many coins tossed in by admiring visi- 
tors. I learned that during 1949, over $300 
was contributed in that manner. 

It was evident soon that this memorial 
to a man who gave his country and the world 
a@ new concept of mass education was some- 
thing more than a refurbished log cabin and 
a glorified well. This 600 acres of land had 
been bought from the white owners for 
$50,000. Planted acres number 250, while 
30 acres are given over to orchards. In addi- 
tion there are two tractors, four trucks, two 
station wagons, 12 automobiles, a couple of 
cows, some three dozen hogs, over 2,000 
chickens, two poultry houses of the most 
modern design, a residence cleverly converted 
from an old barn, six tobacco barns, two other 
barns, a large new residence, an office build- 
ing and the birthplace’s own post office with 
an attractive young brown postmistress. 
When I was there the place was stacked with 
bags of mail incoming and outgoing. I 
hadn’t known that there was a post office 
called Booker Washington Birthplace, Va. 

In addition to all this, there is a night 
school, teaching trades, operated for the bene- 
fit of ambitious students from the surround- 
countryside. 

Unlike many rural communities, this one 
boasts electric lights and hot and cold run- 
ning water. 

All this has been accomplished since World 
War II. 

Next day we drove into Roanoke to the 
Booker T. Washington Memorial Trades 
School which is located in four different 
buildings rented for the purpose. It was 
established by Mr. Phillips September 4, 
1949, after the surmounting of various ob- 
stacles not the least of which was the oppo- 
sition of some jealous Negroes. This school, 
whose 222 students are largely ex-service 
men, teaches bricklaying, carpentry, radio 
and television, beauty culture, and business 
skills. It is significant that already seven- 
teen graduates in bricklaying and beauty 
culture have secured jobs. 

Whether teaching motor mechanics, typ- 
ing, or cabinet making, the young instruc- 
tors seem to know their business. The work- 
rooms were busy as beehives and yet every- 
thing was clean and orderly. I noted that 
the latest machinery and equipment was in 
use. 

Well, it all adds up to something really 
inspiring, and it is a great credit to a dy- 
namic man like S. J. Phillips and his devoted 
workers that all of this has been accom- 
plished during a period when many people 
were wagging their heads and viewing the 
future with alarm. 

Of course, there are some shallow pates 
who will say that Booker Washington's phi- 
losophy was good at a certain period, but 
is now dead. However, artisans and farmers 
who are well trained will always be in de- 
mand and will never know privation. One 
reason why the Negro has been “last to be 
hired and first to be fired” is because so 
few Negroes could do anything well that 
the economy wanted done. If there were a 
big group of highly skilled Negro craftsmen 
no one will argue that we would not be 
better off. 

Every person should be highly skilled in 
at least one craft. Our great difficulty today, 
as in the past, is that we have tens of thou- 
sands of Negro so-called workers, urban and 
rural, who really do not know how to do 
anything well, except moan for security and 
Government freebies. Many cannot even 
shine shoes or do domestic work properly. 
How the picture would change if we had 
a few hundred more consecrated men like 
far-sighted S. J. Phillips of Booker Washing- 
ton Birthplace, Va. 
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Alaska, Hawaii on Verge of Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Gould Lincoln from the Washington 
Sunday Star of April 23, 1950: 


ALASKA, HAWAII ON VERGE OF STaATEHOOD— 
HEARINGS TOMORROW IN FINAL Drive To 
Win GoOaL 


(By Gould Lincoln) 


Hawaii and Alaska, knocking at the door 
for statehood, begin tomorrow a final drive 
to attain their ends during the present Con- 
gress. Hearings on the Alaska statehood bill 
open before the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and the com- 
mittee has set May 1 for its hearings on the 
Hawaiian bill. Both measures already have 
passed the House. It begins to look as 
though the last barriers to statehood for the 
two Territories will be surmounted. 

Although as chairman of the committee, 
Senator O’MAHONEY, Democrat, of Wyoming, 
is withholding final judgment, it is known 
he is inclined to favor statehood. In the 
Eightieth Congress the House also passed an 
enabling bill for Hawaii and Alaska. 

The House Public Lands Committee re- 
ported one for Alaska. The determined op- 
position then of Senator BuTLER, Republican, 
of Nebraska, chairman of the committee, 
effectually bottled up the Hawaiian bill and 
it died with the Congress. Mr. BuT Ler is 
now the ranking Republican member of the 
committee. 

The admission of the two Territories would 
make the United States an even 50—would 
bring the membership of the Senate up to 
100, and would add two or three Members 
to the House. It is 38 years since the two 
youngest States were admitted—Arizona and 
New Mexico. Five years earlier, in 1907, Okla- 
homa—the combined Oklahoma and Indian 
Territories—became a State. 

TERRITORIES FOR MANY YEARS 


The two proposed new States are non- 
contiguous territory of the United States. 
Both, however, have been Territories for 
many years. Hawaii was acquired by annexa- 
tion through treaties approved by the Sen- 
ate of the United States and by the Senate 
of the former Republic of Hawaii shortly be- 
fore the turn of the century. Alaska was pur- 
chaced from Russia in 1867. How wise that 
pure was has been demonstrated many 
times—but never more so than today when 
the relations of the United States and Soviet 
Russia have settled into a cold war which 
may become a hot war at any time. World 
War If has emphasized Alaska’s strategic 
value, and brought to memory Gen. Billy 

‘’s statement that: “He who holds 

ka holds the world.” 
I ‘d, argument is made for statehood, 
oth Hawaii and Alaska on the ground 
t ach is an important outpost, and that 
under statehood, each would become stronger. 

O>position to statehcod for Hawaii, at 
le n the surface, has centered con reports 
of Communist infiltration and on the fact 
that the population has many large racial 
groups, particularly Japanese, which are for- 
eign to the United States. Senator Corpon, 
Republican, of Oregon, a member of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, dure 
ing the Eightieth Congress, made an exten- 
Sive investigation of Communist activity and 
influence in the islands and reported that it 


constituted no barrier to statehood. To- 
day, an inquiry into the same subject is 
being made by a subcommittee of the House 
Un-American. Activities Committee, now in 
the Territory, and the findings of that com- 
mittee may have definite bearing on final 
action regarding Hawaii. 


HAWAII TRIES SHORT CUT 


Hawaii recently has moved toward getting 
into the Union without the passage of an 
enabling act by Congress. It has elected 
delegates to a constitutional convention to 
write a constitution for the proposed State. 
When this constitution shall have been 
drafted, it will be submitted to the people 
of the Territory for ratification, and if the 
people vote for it, the constitution will be 
forwarded to Congress for approval, with a 
petition that Hawaii be admitted as a State. 
This is the second string to Hawaii's bow. 
Fifteen States have been admitted after such 
& procedure, when Congress failed to pass 
enabling acts in their cases. Two States, 
Kentucky and Vermont, as early as 1791, and 
two others, Idaho and Wyoming, as recently 
as 1890 acquired statehood through such 
congressional acts of admission, after draft- 
ing constitutions in the absence of congres- 
sional enabling acts. 

This does not mean, however, that Hawail 
will cease its efforts to obtain passage of 
the pending enabling bill. Under the terms 
of the bill, Hawaii, in any case, would have 
to draft a State constitution, and obtain 
approval of that constitution before it could 
be admitted. 

The total land area of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands is approximately the size of Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island combined. They are 
populated by more than half a million peo- 
ple. A report made by a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Territories in 1946 
showed that, ethnically, the population of 
the Territory in 1945 was 10,988 Hawaiians, 
or 2.2 percent of the total population; 61,422 
part Hawaiians, or 12.2 percent; Puerto 
Ricans, 9,090, or 1.8 percent; 172,583 Cau- 
casians, or 34.4 percent; 30,005 Chinese, or 
6 percent; 163,300 Japanese, or 32.5 percent; 
7,042 Koreans, or 1.4 percent; 46,464 Fili- 
pinos, or 9.3 percent; all others, 1,228, or .02 
percent. The Hawaiians declined from an 
estimated 300,000 in 1778, when a British 
Navy captain, James Cook, visited the islands, 
to a little more than 10,000 today. 

In 1820, 17 New England missionaries 
went to Hawaii and before many years, as 
the report of the House committee says, “the 
natives were converted to Christianity and 
made familiar with the ways of the west.” 
At any rate, the period cf American influ- 
ence set in that was eventually to bring 
about annexation of the islands by this coun- 
try. Hawaii previously had ceased to be a 
kingdom and become a republic. Texas is 
the only other example of annexation by 
the United States of an independent State. 
Texas, however, was immediately a State of 
the Union. There has been always an im- 
plication that Hawaii, also, was to become 
a State and many times in recent years the 
matter has been broached. 


MAC ARTHUR, NIMITZ IN FAVOR 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur has been quoved 
as favoring statehood for Hawaii on the 
promise that such a policy would definitely 
support his efforts in democratizing Japan. 
Admiral Nimitz, testifying as a private citi- 
zen, said he had great admiration for and 
appreciation of the complete and whole- 
hearted cooperation the people of Hawaii 
gave to the war effort and that from a mili- 
tary and naval standpoint he saw no objec- 
tion to the islands achieving statehood. 

It has been estimated that well over 85 
percent of the population of Hawaii was 
born in the islands and that 90 percent are 
American citizens. Not only did Hawaii have 
a commendable record during the Second 
World War, but also there was no sabotage 
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or fifth-column activity committed there, ac. 
cording to the FBI. 

The people of Alaska, like those of Hawait, 
have asked for statehood through plebiscite, 
And while the population of this vast Terri-| 
tory is small—estimated to be from 95,000 
to 105,000—it is larger than was the popu-! 
lation of a dozen States when they were ad-! 
mitted. These States are Arkansas, Florida,' 
Missouri, Nevada, Oregon, Wyoming, Minne-! 
sota, Iowa, Colorado, Montana, North Da-| 
kota, and Nebraska. In 1940 the popula-' 
tion of Alaska, according to the census, was 
72,524 persons. At that time 54 percent: 
of the population was white as distinguished’ 
from the native stocks. Nearly one-fourth 
of these whites were born in Alaska. In 
the years since then the permanent popu- 
lation of the Territory has steadily increased, 
It is confidently predicted, too, that with 
statehood the population of Alaska will grow 
speedily—just as happened in other Terri- 
tories. 

LAND OF RESOURCES 


The importance of Alaska to the United 
States does not rest alone on military con- 
siderations, although those are of great mo-' 
ment. Its great resources are still only 
partially developed. Fish, forest products, 
minerals, all have great futures in develop- 
ment of Alaska. { 

Alaska, it has been pointed out, has served 
a long tutelage in a territorial status. It 
belonged to the United States for 17 years 
before even a temporary form of govern- 
ment was provided. The first criminal code 
was not enacted until 1899, and the first 
civil code in 1900. Since 1912 Alaska has 
had its own legislature. However, within 
the limits of the organic act passed by Con- 
gress, Alaska has enacted progressive meas- 
ures. It granted suffrage to women 6 years 
before the suffrage amendment to the Con- 
stitution was adopted for the United States. 

One of the principal objections raised to 
statehood for Alaska now is that Alaska 
could not support the cost of statehood. 
Among the additional expenses the new State 
would have to bear are the salaries of the 
Governor and of the secretary of state; all, 
instead of part of, the costs of the legis- 
lature, the State court system, the fishery 
administration, and the care of the insane. 
As a State, Alaska would be permitted to 
borrow for State purposes, pledging the faith 
of the people of Alaska. This is a common 
practice among the States now. History, 
moreover, has shown that territories, when 
becoming States, have been able to meet their 
financial responsibilities. 


HISTORIC CASES 


The history of admission of Territorics into 
the Union contains other hard-fought bat- 
tles. There was a bitter row in Congress at 
the time of the admission of Arizona and 
New Mexico, under a joint enabling act. 
The act directed the Territories to frame 
State constitutions and placed upon the 
President—then William Howard Taft—the 
duty of approving these constitutions. Ari- 
zona wrote into its constitution the initia- 
tive and referendum, for legislation, and the 
recall of judges and other officers. Presi- 
dent Taft could not stomach the recall of 
judges. So Congress was forced to put 
through another act, which in effect com- 
pelled Arizona to take the recall of judges 
out of its constitution in order to gain ad- 
mission. The recall of judges was removed 
from the constitution and Arizona has never 
revived it, although, when once a State, it 
could amend its own constitution in any 
way it saw fit. 

The debate in the Senate on the Arizona 
Constitution showed some of the Senators, 
in 1911, gravely concerned over the initia- 
tive, referendum, and recall. For example, 
Senator Heyburn, Republican, of Idaho sug- 
gested: 

“Under this recall system, or under the 
initiative and roferendum, there would not 
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be time to put in any wheat. There would 
not be any time for anything but politics. 
Elections would be the order of the day and 
all the great economic questions that we 
have been discussing would become of minor 
importance because no one would have time 
for anything except holding elections—elec- 
tions for the purpose of nominating some- 
body for office, for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether they should be recalled, only a 
few days to elapse between and then elections 
to determine whether or not the successors 
should be recalled—and so with the laws, 

“Mr. President (of the Senate), men are 
going mad.” 





Awards for Fliers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of April 21, 1950; 

AWARDS FOR FLIERS 


The action of the United States Senate in 
voting unanimously for a resolution direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy to confer ap- 
propriate posthumous decorations on the 
crew of the American airplane which was shot 
down by Soviet fighter planes over the Baltic 
Sea may be little consolation for the families 
of the lost men; but it at least indicates the 
igh resentment in Congress and throughout 
the Nation over this incident. 

One would have to search through the 
blackest pages of the history of the least 
civilized and most vicious barbarians to bring 
to light an incident of such barefaced 
treachery and cruelty as this Baltic incident. 
In the first place, our airplane was unarmed 
and the crew had specific instructions to keep 
away from the Russian frontier to avoid just 
such an incident as occurred. Secondly, we 
knew nothing about the loss of the plane for 
4 days after it was shot down, and thus lost 
the precious time in which we might have 
been able to find the missing men. During 
these precious days the Russians obviously 
made no attempt to rescue the plane which, 
they reported to us, was last seen out over 
&n open ocean after having been riddled with 
gunfire, 

We still don’t know, in fact, whether the 
Russians captured the crippled plane and are 
now holding our men as prisoners in a con- 
centration camp. Certainly, in view of their 
whole attitude over the incident, this would 
not be beyond the bounds of possibility. 

An article in a Moscow paper calling upon 
the United States to punish our officials for 
the responsibility of the crime would make it 
evident that the Russian Government in- 
tends to reject the note of protest and re- 
quest for indemnity made by the United 
States Government. 

What move we shall make if this is done, 
remains to be seen. Officials at Washington, 
it ls reported, believe that the whole matter 
will blow over after a series of sharp notes 
on both sides, with the only result being a 
Ceterioration in our relations with the 


c 


Soviets, 


That may be. But the day must come 
when the American people, little as they 
desire another war, will not stand for any 
more pushing around by Russia. The day 
must come when we shall have to say to Mr. 
Stalin, “One more move on your part will be 


the last. From there on the bombs will start 
cropping,” 


Perhaps we moderns are too softhearted, 
Some 2,000 years ago, when Rome was being 

stered by threats from Carthage, the 

mans declared that "Carthage must be de- 
stroyed”; and they destroyed it so that it has 
never been heard from since. 





Address by Hon. Wayne Coy at National 
Association of Broadcasters’ Annual 
Convention 
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HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, Wayne Coy, Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, in 
a brilliant speech to the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, at Chicago, on 
April 18, 1950, spoke truths which are 
basic to freedom of speech. I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert that portion of 
his address in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpt was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


The key to sleeping on a windy night in- 
volves your preparation to serve the public 
interest. 

If you plan now to serve the real needs of 
your community, if you plan to make your 
station an indispensable part of your com- 
munity’s life, a source of leadership and aid 
in every civic project, a forum for the dis- 
cussion of local issues, an institution where 
local talent can be heard and encouraged, 
then you will have gone a long way toward 
conditioning yourself for sleeping on a windy 
night. Such preparation will include new 
approaches, new formats, a renewed empha- 
sis on imaginative planning. 

Of course, some people profess not to know 
what the phrase, “public interest” means, 
Some people call it vague and ambiguous, 
But this is a form of skepticism and scoffing 
which does those who cannot discern what 
is the public interest no credit. The Com- 
mission has in one of its opinions quite prop- 
erly pointed out the duty to operate in the 
public interest is no esoteric mystery, but 
is essentially a duty to operate a radio sta- 
tion with good judgment and good faith 
guided by a reasonable regard for the in- 
terests of the community to be served. Of 
course, there is no Government agency or 
broadcaster who can in advance hammer out, 
down to the last detail, a blueprint which 
will give the sensible answer to all of the 
innumerable problems which arise in the 
day to day operations of a broadcast station, 
And Congress has wisely foreseen that this is 
the case. For the scheme created by the 
Communications Act is that the licensee 
shall have and exercise the responsibility for 
devising a program service. The source from 
which that responsibility is to derive con- 
tent and meaning is the community in which 
the licensee operates and which he serves 
with his station. The needs and interests of 
that community can be readily gleaned by 
one whose eyes and ears are open; they can 
be learned by one who is in touch with pub- 
lic affairs and who knows the background and 
interests and aspirations of the various 
groups which compose that community. The 
standard of the public interest is a require- 
ment that the licensee keep his eyes and 
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ears open to these needs and aspirations 
and interests. His ears must be attuned to 
the beating of hearts around him as well as 
the tinkle of the cash register. His eyes 
must be able to discern the genuine joys and 
sorrows of the people of his community. The 
type of judgment which will most readily 
reflect his awareness cannot readily be re- 
duced to a rule or a statute or a code. The 
Commission has also pointed out that to 
take the licensee by the hand and show him 
the way through eyery vicissitude of daily 
operation would serve to stifle the very re- 
sponsibility which the act is designed to fos- 
ter. 

Those who insist that they do not know 
what the public interest is may well be in 
earnest. But unless they show that they 
are able to find out what the public interest 
is, they are not fit to be entrusted with the 
responsibilities of a radio station license. 

And can the licensee surrender his re- 
sponsibility to anyone else? To the net- 
works? Or to the advertising agencies? Or 
to time brokers? Of course not. In the 
eyes of the law, the licensee is the master of 
his station and he alone is accountable for 
what goes out from his station. He cannot 
by any means wash his hands of this re- 
sponsibility. 

The network rules weré adopted and fought 
through the Supreme Court in order to free 
him from network domination and to help 
him become more of a master in his own 
house. 

In planning how he its going to weather 
the transition period ahead of us, the broad- 
caster will want to reexamine his program 
practices. 

For example, has he made a recent sur- 
vey to determine if he is truly serving local 
needs? Is he making an affirmative effort 
to find out what the community needs are 
and how he can best serve them? Judging 
from our renewal applications, some stations 
are operating in a paradise where there are 
no problems of education, racial understand- 
ing, citizenship, health, housing, or recrea- 
tion. But then if it were a paradise, they 
would at least have some local live talent, 
So it must be a desert they are operating in. 

About all that some of them can chalk up 
as local live talent is the man who reads 
the news from the ticker. But now we are 
finding out that some of these new listings 
are open to question because the stations 
don’t even subscribe for a news service. And 
“believe it or not” we have one applicant 
who includes in his modest, nay, minute por- 
tion of local live programing his “sign-on” 
and his “sign-off.” 

It is praiseworthy for a broadcaster to 
carry on elaborate network documentary on 
juvenile delinquency, or on housing, or on 
health. But what about the broadcaster's 
own community? Is he indulging in es- 
capism by ignoring conditions right in his 
own front yard? The recent Analysis of 
Station Operating Costs issued by the NAB 
declares: 

“One cannot emphasize too strongly that 
good programing, per se, will not continue 
to satisfy sponsors. Commercial radio is 
founded upon programs which appeal to the 
listening public and which sell merchandise.” 

My reaction to that is this: The American 
system of broadcasting—which is a com- 
mercial system—is not founded simply to 
appeal to listeners and sell merchandise. 
That concept completely brushes aside the 
valuable, the indispensable role in a station's 
total programing structure of the program 
that may appeal only to listeners and of 
itself may not sell one penny’s worth of 
merchandise. 

A forum discussion on a million-dollar 
bond issue for a new sewerage plant—an issue 
which is splitting the town wide open—might 
not attract a sponsor but it would have al- 
most everyone in town listening in—and 
would be a major contribution by the radio 
station, 
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The weekly religious hour presenting vari- 
ous churches, carried by many stations, is 
usually not sponsored and yet it is con- 
sidered one of the most appealing programs 
on the schedule. 

Do these programs have to sell merchan- 
dise to build up radio? Do a President’s 
messages in a national emergency have to 
sell merchandise to make them good radio? 
Of course not. They play a stellar role in 
keeping listeners in the habit of looking to 
their radio set for the most significant and 
most vital events of*the day. Sponsored 
programs Owe as much to them as they owe 
to sponsored pr8grams. And that points up 
why a broadcaster cannot serve the public 
interest unless he has at his command a 
reasonable amount of sustaining time to 
allocate to such programs. 

What is the broadcaster’s responsibility 
to the public interests in regard to such 
matters as poor taste on the programs going 
out via his station into the homes of his 
community? And in regard to excessive and 
indiscriminate crime and horror program- 
ing? 

It is assumed that the average broadcaster 
knows what is right and proper. He knows 
what he would permit or resent in his own 
home and that he should treat his listener’s 
home as if it were his own. However, there 
is a growing revulsion against lapses of good 
taste and against excessive and indiscrimi- 
nate crime and horror programing. The 
complaint is that these crime programs, 
including the pious “crime does not pay” 
programs for children do not pay in terms 
of child welfare, do not pay in terms of 
what they do to promote juvenile delin- 
quency. If that is true, then they do not 
pay in terms of radio’s future as an insti- 
tution for community betterment. 

But if a broadcaster is in doubt about 
how his practices affect his community, how 
can he approach his problem in terms of 
the public interest? No one expects the 
broadcaster to be all-wise, to be infallible. 
But it certainly is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect the broadcaster to exercise due dili- 
gence. When he is in doubt on such mat- 
ters as these, he can turn to outside help 
for advice. I suggest that he turn for advice 
to, of all people, his public. By doing so 
he will demonstrate a sensitivity to local 
needs and local conditions. It might be well 
to remember at this point that the public, 
as the feminine lead in a recent play said, 
“the public are getting better and better 
known all the time.” 

The broadcaster can turn readily to the 
parent groups, to the educational institu- 
tions, to the civic organizations, to the child 
welfare specialists, to the courts, the penal 
experts and recreational leaders of his own 
community. They will be glad to assist him 
in evaluating his handling of crime pro- 
grams from the child-welfare standpoint. 

When we reflect what veneration we give 
the old principle that “a man’s house is 
his castle,” we can appreciate what a rare 
privilege is accorded the American broad- 
caster. William Pitt put it eloquently: 

“The poorest man may, in his cottage, 
bid defiance to all the forces of the crown. 
It may be frail, its roof may shake; the wind 
may blow through it; the storm may enter— 
but the King of England cannot enter; all 
his force dares not cross the threshold of 
the ruined tenement.” 

And yet today in almost every home in 
America one door—the radio door—is thrown 
open wide to admit the radio broadcaster 
and all his goodly company. Such open en- 
tree to the family fireside is enjoyed by no 
other medium. It carries with it a high re- 
sponsibility. Abuse that privilege, shirk your 
responsibility for supervising the programs 
and the talent you take into these homes and 
you endanger a unique and trusting hospi- 
tality. 

How is the public interest to be safeguarded 
in the handling of controversial issues? Ob. 


viously, a licensee employing a publicly 
owned radio frequency—a frequency belong- 
ing to all the people—must comport himself 
as a trustee. He is a trustee not for one 
faction of the public or the other—he is a 
trustee for all the people with many diver- 
gent viewpoints. So the standard must be 
fairness to all such viewpoints. 

The Commission has repeatedly held fair- 
ness to all viewpoints must be observed if 
the public interest is to be served. This 
was reemphasized in the Commission’s de- 
cision of last June permitting licensees to 
editorialize. 

In that report we spelled out the broad- 
caster’s affirmative duty to insure fairness 
in his editorializing policies. We said, in 
short, that the broadcaster who embarks on 
editorializing by presenting one side of an 
issue does not satisfy the public interest if 
he merely sits in his office and waits for 
someone to show up and demand time to 
present the other side. It is up to him to 
pick up the telephone or to put on his hat 
and coat and go out and make a conscien- 
tious effort to enlist some responsible repre- 
sentative of the other side. 

Clearly, then, the American broadcaster's 
responsibility to his Government is to serve 
with intelligence, impartiality, and a high 
sense of good taste and decorum as a trustee 
for the radio frequency which his Govern- 
ment licenses him to use. I am impressed 
by the theme of this convention—the re- 
sponsibility of the broadcasters in the many 
fields covered by your agenda. I cannot re- 
frain from saying that I would be more im- 
pressed if the agenda of this convention also 
included sessions which would permit open 
discussion of (1) the problems of network 
affiliates in relation to network programing; 
(2) the problem of whether or not the broad- 
casters have an effective code and what can 
be done to improve it in the light of your 
responsibilities and how to implement it for 
the benefit of the industry and the public; 
(3) the problems involved in determining 
what constitutes the public interest and how 
to meet those needs. I think these are prob- 
lems which will become more and more 
serious in the transition period through 
which we are now passing. 

I realize that up to this point I have had 
very little to say about television except to 
give you the financial data based on the 1949 
financial reports received by the Commission; 
to compare those statistics with the same 
statistics for 1948; and to give you their re- 
lationship to the total broadcast revenue and 
income picture for those years. I know that 
many of you would like for me to talk about 
the television freeze. What you really want 
me to tell you is when we will get out of the 
freeze and when you may be expected to re- 
ceive your construction permit for a tele- 
vision station. I suspect that there is a 
great deal more about television which you 
would like to know and which you would be 


’ glad to get from me or anyone else. 


Some of you have asked me whether or not 
you should get into television or when did I 
think television would become the dominant 
broadcasting medium of this country. I hate 
to disappoint you by not talking at great 
length about television today. I can only 
say this to you on the general subject; I have 
avoided a television discussion because, as 
you know by this time, I have tried to keep 
to the text given me by Judge Miller, and, 
because of the further reason that I do not 
want to disillusion you about my knowledge 
of television. However, I suppose you might 
as well know the truth now as any other 
time. A year has gone by since I last ad- 
dressed this gathering. In that year I have 
learned a lot about television and I am even 
less certain of the answers to your questions 
than I was a year ago. I am even less cer- 
tain about the time when we will get out of 
the freeze. I certainly hope—and let me 
repeat the word “hope”’—that we get out 
of the freeze before the end of the year. I 
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pray that it will be earlier. 
when. 

I believe that the statistics which I have 
given you today covering the operations of 
aural broadcasting and television reflect the 
interregnum in the growth of television flow- 
ing from the freeze. I cannot prove that to 
you by the figures I have given you nor do I 
urge upon you the thought that the figures 
for 1949 can be accepted as an index to what 
the future may bring. Frankly, I still believe 
that television will become the dominant 
broadcasting medium in this country and 
that it will occupy that position rapidly once 
the Commission and the industry have 
reached and accepted a solution to the prob- 
lems which resulted in the current freeze on 
the processing of television applications. I 
know that the economics of network tele- 
vision programing will change considerably 
when more stations are available and more 
markets can be covered. I hope that when 
that time comes the networks will not be the 
only beneficiaries and that the individual 
stations will share in the improved economic 
position. I hope that it will result in con- 
tinuously improved programs. But if that 
happens, the competition between television 
and aural broadcasting for audience and for 
the advertiser’s dollar will become more and 
more severe. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this twenty-eighth 
annual convention of the NAB takes place at 
a time of an expanding economy and at a 
time of readjustment in our way of life. We 
are in a period of higher living standards. 
The American people generally are demand- 
ing and, for the most part getting, better 
homes, better clothes, better education, bet- 
ter recreational opportunities. 

As a most important part of this pattern, 
this Nation will require the strongest, most 
flexible, and most effective system of broad- 
casting that we can devise. I am convinced 
that we will need not only a national system 
of television but that we will need an able 
system of aural broadcasting. 

To bring these two systems up to their 
highest mark of potential development will 
require all the ingenuity, the imagination, 
the vision, the courage, and the good will that 
both the broadcasters and the Government 
can muster. It will call for the maximum 
cooperation and understanding. 

If we meet that challenge, then we to- 
gether can build up this mighty instrument 
of broadcasting to meet the needs of our 
democracy. 

Looking to the international scene we 
must recognize that the nations of the 
world are living in a time of danger. Sus- 
picion, fear, and hatred threaten this un- 
easy peace. 

In this hazardous situation, American 
broadcasting has a great role to play. Na- 
tional security is not solely the job of the 
Department of Defense or the State Depart- 
ment. Our first line of defense is an in- 
formed people who will act instantly and 
unitedly in any crisis. This is particularly 
true in a democracy where the citizens are 
the source of all power and the ultimate 
judges of our course of action. 

Who is better equipped than the broad- 
casters to bring directly to every citizen in 
his home with true vividness the leading 
personalities of our times and the presenta- 
tion of all viewpoints on the crucial issues 
of the day? Who is better equipped to pro- 
vide every citizen with all the significant 
facts so that he can make up his own mind 
and perform his duty as a responsible citi- 
zen in a free society? 

The service that broadcasting can render 
has a high survival value in these troubled 
times. 

As we face the latter half of the twentieth 
century, no group in our society has greater 
power or potentialities for building and 
guarding America than the American broad- 
casters, 


I do not predict 
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National Rice Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to the fact that the 
veek beginning April 23 has been desig- 
rated as National Rice Week. My dis- 
rict is one of the largest rice produc- 
ng sections of the United States, and 
naturally, we are all interested in tak- 
ing note of this week being set aside to 
call to the attention of the world what 
a fine, cheap, nutritious and palatable 
food can be found in this wonderful pro- 
duct. However, our production is nearly 
50 percent more than the consumption in 
the United States, and we are making 
an effort to inform the United States 
that they should use this food. While 
rice is used in cereals and breakfast 
foods by our leading food manufacturers, 
if the people would inform themselves as 
to how to prepare the tasty dishes made 
possible by rice, I am sure that the con- 
sumption would be doubled in this coun- 
try. Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
the following editorials from the Ope- 
lousas Daily World and the Jennings 
Daily News, published in my district on 
the National Rice Week, as follows: 

[From the Opelousas (La.) Daily World] 

DousLy Goop 


The week beginning April 23 will be Na- 
tional Rice Week, a 7-day period which the 
rice industry devotes to a little special pro- 
motion in an effort to increase the use of its 
product. As we are sure all our readers 
know, rice is one of Louisiana’s most im- 
portant crops. Louisianans eat a great deal 
lore rice per capita than is eaten in most 
ther States, not out of patriotism but be- 

» they know more about rice and how 
cious it can be when served in many 

rent ways. We dare say National Rice 
ek hardly will crowd the cold war off the 

t pages, but if the extra advertising helps 

ease the consumption of rice, then all 

iana will benefit as well as those who 
rn more about a very fine food. 

usiana rice growers feel an urgent need 
find a larger market in this country. 

y increased production, as did rice grow- 

in other States, to meet the heavy de- 

d in World War II when the Japanese 
trolled the large rice-growing areas of 
tt Now these Asiatic countries 
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heast Asia. 

e gotten back into the export market. 

They produce rice so cheaply that they are 

itening to win back markets in Europe 

even in Latin America, in spite of hand- 
and shipping costs. 

So the Louisiana growers and other Ameri- 

growers are hoping that Americans can 

persuaded to give rice a fair try—that 1s 

that will be necessary—and eat just a 

e more rice per capita. Let us all have 

‘ extra helping of rice in National Rice 


CK 





(From the Jennings (La.) Daily News of 
April 20, 1950] 
Rice WrEek Next 

Next week is Rice Week in Jennings, and, 
* trust, throughout the Nation. 

The Jennings Association of Commerce has 
t aside the week and is urging rice menus 
tables here and elsewhere, especially rice 
hus on the railroad dining cars. 
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It seems strange that we need to stress 
“Eat More Rice” in this rice bowl of America. 
Even in Jeff Davis Parish, which is second 
only to Vermillion Parish in rice acreage, we 
could eat more of our favorite grain. 

We have seen feasts and banquets served 
here without a spoonful of rice. But that is 
beside the point. We need and must sell 
rice to the American housewife. 

Our existence depends on it. The day is 
done when we could dispose of all our sur- 
plus rice to the poor nations of the world at 
big prices with Uncle Sam paying the bill, 
The poor nations which ate a lot of rice dur- 
ing the war, before and since, are growing 
their own needs and they have surplus also 
to sell. 

That being the case, our direct attack, is 
an advertising campaign to make rice more 
popular on the American dinner tables. If 
cooks in the North, East and West knew how 
deliciously rice can be served, our troubles 
would be over. 

But our first job is to teach Americans that 
rice is and can be a savory and a very de- 
licious dish. The rice week appeal is not so 
pressing here where we all eat the cereal. 
But it is necessary that we start these weeks 
annually in America to popularize our rice. 

They had an old saying if we could teach 
the Chinese to lengthen their cotten shirts 
an inch per person, there would be no longer 
a cotton surplus issue. If we could teach all 
Americans to eat as much as we do in Louisi- 
ana, there would be no longer any rice sur- 
plus problem. 





Veto of the Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Political 
Veto,” published in the Chicago Daily 
News of April 18, 1950; an editorial en- 
titled “Kerr Bill Veto,” published in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of April 17, 1950, 
and a letter written by Paul G. Benedum, 
of Pittsburgh, to the Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette, and published in the April 4, 
1950, issue of that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily News of April 18, 
1950] 


PoLiTicaL VETO 


President Truman's veto of the Kerr nat- 
ural gas bill was politically smart. It may 
alienate powerful leaders of his party, but 
they have nowhere else to go. The voters, 
who had been sold on the belief that the bill 
meant higher gas rates, would have some- 
where else to go, and the Republicans clearly 
meant to point the way. 

It is significant of the misconceptions 
about the measure that most of the dis- 
cussion of the veto revolves around its poiiti- 
cal aspects. Any merits of the measure itself 
are quite generally ignored. 

President Truman himself contributed to 
that misunderstanding in his veto message 
when he referred to the “record of accom- 
plishment under the present law.” It was 
the present law that the Kerr bill was de- 
signed to retain—with clarification. 

Mr. Truman shrewdly left the impression, 
sO Widely circulated elsewhere, that the Kerr 
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bill was designed to free the independent 
gas producers from rate regulation to which 
they are already subject. That was not the 
case. Recent court decisions encouraged the 
Federal Power Commission to seek authority 
over the rates of interstate suppliers, but it 
had never been exercised. 

Hence, when Senator DovucG.tas pulled the 
figure out of his hat that the Kerr bill 
would increase gas rates by $200,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 it was DovcGias the politician, 
not DoveG.as the economist, who was talking. 

Mr. Truman was doubtless influenced in 
his veto by the message urging him to do 
so signed by 18 large-city mayors. It is a 
safe guess that their information on the sub- 
ject was largely a repetition of the charge 
that it would boost gas rates. They are 
against higher gas rates, as who isn't. 

It is one thing to regulate a monopoly 
(and gas rates from fields owned by the 
pipe-line companies are quite properly reg- 
ulated) but quite another to ride herd on 
the scores of independent producers who sell 
to the pipe lines. 

It is the old story of price control, which 
seems to be eminently in the interest of 
the consumer, until it develops that it 1s 
not generating the increased production, 
which is the surest way to lower prices. 

We believe Mr. Truman has chosen the 
wrong way to insure cheap gas. If the OPA 
principle didn’t work on meat and clothing, 
there is no reason to suppose that it will on 
fuel. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of April 
17, 1950] 


Kerr Biri VETO 


It was not surprising that President Tru- 
man vetoed the Kerr bill, which was designed 
to prevent the Federal Power Commission 
from regulating the price of gas sold by inde- 
pendent producers to pipe-line and distrib- 
uting companies. 

The veto was expected because Truman 
long ago cast his lot with the CIO and the 
Socialist-Labor planners and spenders, who 
favor ever-increasing Government regulation 
over business and the lives of individual 
citizens. 

This group had set up a howl that consum- 
ers would have to pay from $200,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 for gas annually if the Federal 
Power Commission were prevented from fix- 
ing the prices charged by the independent 
producers. 

This charge was denied by the sponsors of 
the bill, who contended that freedom from 
Federal regulation would stimulate produc- 
tion, thus making gas available for consum- 
ers, and that competition would result in 
lower prices. 

But Truman accepted the contrary view, 
which gave him an opportunity to pose as a 
friend of the consumers. This is an admira- 
ble point of view, if the veto of the Kerr bill 
actually will save the consumers up to half 
a billion dollars a year in increased gas costs 
at some indefinte time in the future and if 
it does not result in a curtailment of produc- 
tion and an eventual shortage of natural 
gas. 

But if Truman really wanted to do some- 
thing for consumers generally, something 
that would help them now and not merely 
avert a threatened pfice increase which 
might never materialize, he could reduce 
Federal taxes. Repeal of the wartime excise 
taxes alone would result in consumrers saving 
more than a $1,000,000,000 a year immedi- 
ately. These and other tax reductions, how- 
ever, would require a reduction in Federal 
spending, to which the President is opposed. 

The tip-off that Truman would veto the 
Kerr bill came last year when, after the Sen- 
ate refused to confirm the reappointment of 
Leland Olds as chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, the President appointed him to 
a higher-paying job wh-ch did not require 
Senate confirmation. Olds was one of the 








leading advocates of extending the regulatory 
powers of the Commission, contrary to the 
intention of Congress when the Commission 
was first established. 

The veto of the Kerr bill will have wide 
political repercussions in the Southwest. Its 
backers included two of Truman's most stal- 
wart lieutenants in Congress, Senator Tom 
CONNALLY and Speaker of the House Sam 
RAyYeBuRN, both of Texas. Both of them as- 
sured Congress the bill would not result in 
increased gas rates. RAYBURN, in particular, 
came down on the floor to tell his colleagues 
the bill would npt raise gas rates one red 
cent. 

Obviously the veto will not improve rela- 
tions between the White House and Capitol 
Hill. This factor, however, probably did not 
enter into the President’s calculations since 
he has long since abandoned any hope, if he 
ever had one, of getting his legislative pro- 
gram through the Eighty-first Congress. 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
April 4, 1950] 


THE PEOPLE SPEAK—HiItTs GAs EDITORIAL 


Ep!tor, THE Post-GAZETTE: 

Your editorial appeal to President Truman 
to veto the Kerr gas bill (A Victory for Mo- 
nopoly, April 1) is based entirely upon a 
violent assumption and a wholly unwarranted 
implication that has no basis of fact. In 
stating that the Kerr bill “exempts” inde- 
pendent natural-gas producers from the 
price-fixing authority of the Federal Power 
Commission, you convey the distinct impres- 
sion that the bill strips the Commission of 
powers which it has been exercising. 

The fact is that the Commission never has 
exercised any authority, rate-fixing, or other- 
wise, over independent producers of natural 
gas. The situation insofar as exercise of 
governmental authority is concerned will be 
the same after the Kerr bill becomes law 
as it always has been. 

Your statement that the legislation will 
cost natural-gas consumers between $300,- 
000,000 and $500,000,000 a year in increased 
rates borders upon the reckless and irrespon- 
sible. Actually, the annual gross return to in- 
dependent natural-gas producers of all their 
production in the United States is only $75,- 
000,000 annually. In the last 10 years, the 
average price of all commodities has in- 
creased about 66 percent, but in the same 
period the price of natural gas to the con- 
sumer has declined. And this decline came 
without any regulation whatever of inde- 
pendent gas producers by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

While I do not feel called upon to defend 
Senator Kerr, who is perfectly capable of 
taking care of himself, I do feel that your 
statement that he has sponsored this legis- 
lation because of self-interest is a blow that 
lands below the belt. Your editorial writer 
should have known that Senator Kerr has 
publicly asserted time and again that all 
of the natural gas which he owns has al- 
ready been sold under a contract that runs 
for many years. 

Lest the same accusation be directed at the 
interests which I represent, let me say that 
four oil and gas companies with which I am 
identified in an executive capacity entered 
contracts last year for the sale of their 
1 gas at prices that are fixed for the 
ears. 
eason for the Kerr legislation is to 
clarify the original Natural Gas Act of some 
12 or 13 years ago, in which the Federal 
Power Commission was given price-fixing 
authority at the well-mouth on gas produced 
by integrated companies which have their 
own pipe lines to transport the gas to mare 
ket. It was plainly the intent of Congress to 
exempt independent producers from this au- 
thority, and the members of the Federal 












Power Commission, including the radical Mr. 
Leland Olds, so construed the act. 

Some 10 years later there was a decision 
of the Supreme Court which Mr. Olds and 
two cf his four colleagues interpreted as giv- 
ing the Commission rate-fixing power over 
independent producers. Since Mr. Olds’ in- 
voluntary retirement from the Commission 
that body has been divided by a 2-to-2 vote 
on this question. Consequently, it has never 
attempted to assert this authority. The Kerr 
bill merely reaffirms the original intent of 
Congress in language that is not subject to 
misinterpretation. 

There is also involved the broad principle 
of governmental control over everything and 
everybody with all of the attendant confu- 
sion and Gestapo tactics that accompanied 
the late and unlamented OPA. The chair- 
man of the National Petroleum Council, Mr. 
Walter S. Hallanan, phrased this most aptly 
last week when he observed that whenever 
the turning of a valve on a well in Texas or 
elsewhere has to await a directive from Wash- 
ington this Nation will be in its dotage. 

Pau. G. BENEDUM, 

PITTSBURGH. 





Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, Iam concerned about the postal or- 
der reducing service in the postal de- 
partment. The House has just awarded 
an increase in rates to the postal depart- 
ment, and almost immediately a reduc- 
tion in service resulted. 

I suppose all of my colleagues are re- 
ceiving mail in protest to that order—in 
volume comparable to my own mail, 
Such mail, in protest, comes from per- 
sons and firms in my district in all walks 
of life; from the employee who must be 
discharged to the business house that 
needs all the mail service that it can se- 
cure to enable it to keep going efficiently. 

My district, listing 22 percent unem- 
ployed, is on the President’s list for areas 
in distress by reason of unemployment. 
Those now to be discharged will but swell 
that list unfavorably. Most of those so 
affected will be veterans; many of them 
10-point disabled veterans. My com- 
munity, therefore, needs the best of postal 
service to insure to it the maximum of 
employment. 

‘My community needs the best of serv- 
ice to make it possible to keep our busi- 
ness houses actively at work. 

The great International Correspond- 
ence Schools’ home office is in the very 
heart of the community and we all know 
that the whole of its business is by mail. 
Any adverse effect upon that business 
which might affect employment would 
be bitterly felt—and would seem to be il- 
logical and contradictory. That busi- 
ness was created and expanded upon full 
reliance of the very best in postal serv- 
ice. Such postal service has been ex- 
panded throughout the years and the 
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business and employment has corre- 
spondingly expanded. Now, upon almost 
no advance notice, that service is now 
curtailed and reduced. 

I am fully aware that the Commis- 
sion created, and acting to bring certain 
reorganizations and economies in the 
Government, has included the Post Office 
Department as an agency which should 
make certain reorganizations effective. 
That Commission, popularly called the 
Hoover Commission, in no report sug- 
gests reduction in service. If the econo- 
mies so suggested must result in reduced 
service, then it is my position that the 
Hoover Commission has made a grave 
mistake in its recommendations with re- 
gard to the postal service, and it should 
be quickly noted and immediately cor- 
rected. 

It appears that the personnel of that 
Commission has completely forgotten 
about the small business that most of us 
are trying our best to hold, protect, and 
advance. Our communication systems 
have made this a great country and the 
largest factor in that group of services 
is the postal Department. Without it 
and its keeping abreast of the expansion 
and progress of our country, we stand to 
lose, become dormant and even go back- 
ward. 

Our reliance upon the mail, and its pri- 
vacy, speed, and accuracy, has in as large 
a@ measure as in any other agency made 
our country a working democracy. We 
can notify each other promptly of the 
material matters of our everyday life; 
relying upon its movement to guide us in 
the matter of important personal, busi- 
ness, and governmental decisions daily. 
No person should know this better than a 
Congressman who is guided daily by his 
volume of mail which is delivered many 
times each day. Without such service 
as we have heretofore enjoyed, all of us 
here in this session will suffer in the effi- 
ciency of our staffs and the respect and 
good will of constituents. 

I respectfully request the serious con- 
sideration of restoration of the former 
service to all of my colleagues by full 
cooperation to that end. 





Behind It All Is Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an editorial appearing in the 
Washington Sunday Star of April 23, 
1950, which, while carefully worded, 
clearly indicates, as I interpret it, that 
the time is rapidly approaching, if not 
already here, when, in our own national 
interest the United States should sever 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union and its satellite countries. 
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editorial follows: 


3 Beninp Ir Attn Is Moscow 

% rhe pattern of events in Czechoslovakia 

4 ; close to being a carbon copy of what 

; vy led us last February to sever all dip- 
- 9 e relations with Bulgaria. The Com- 

" t puppets at Prague have not yet de- 


; ed that we recall our Ambassador, but 
e words of one of our Embassy spokes- 

they are really turning on the heat 

us now.” In short, step by step, with 
deliberateness, they are worsening 

ust bad behavior toward us in a man- 

seems definitely calculated to drive 

, self-respecting Nation—into a com- 

eak with them, and not merely the 

ory closing of their consular offices in 


besides ordering the expulsion of the 
r of the United States Information 
they have demanded that we put an 
ediate end to all our USIS activities, on 
und that both the director and the 
itself have been using Czech nationals 
espionage purposes and as spreaders of 
inda hostile to the Prague regime. 
ineously, our Embassy—as was the 
October, but to a lesser extent—has 
iin been accused of running a huge 
ig,”’ and six citizens of Czechoslovakia 
ust been “tried” for being members, 
them receiving sentences of death. In 
n, a 20-year-old American student is 
ed to have been sentenced to 18 years 
on after having been “tried,” along 
1 15 Czechs, on charges of spying. 
this has been accompanied by a new 
uring of anti-American propaganda, 
Oo urse, such propaganda has been fairly 
common in Czechoslovakia ever since the 
munist coup 2 years ago, but now it has 
me particularly virulent, with our 
I y apparently the chief target. The 
tion is so reminiscent of events in Bul- 
that we may reasonably anticipate a 
of additional acts directed against our 
entatives in flagrant violation of all 
cepted standards of decent interna- 
intercourse. In the circumstances, no 
in should be surprised if one of these 
there is a full break in our diplomatic 
ns with Prague. Nor should any one 
rprised If much the same thing happens 
in such places as Hungary, Rumania, 
| Poland 
For there is every reason to feel that in 
islovakia—as earlier in Bulgaria—a sys- 
effort is being carried out to make it 
/ impossible for us to maintain nor- 
tions. There is every reason to feel, 
if the same sort of thing is likely to 
) in due course among the other satel- 
ntries. Just why this is so, just why 
ppet regimes are going out of their 
to alienate themselves from us, is not 
The only thing we can be sure of is 
Moscow is behind the whole ugly busi- 
After all, the policy involved is not 
that of the Cuechs or the Bulgars or 
llowv ils; if is a policy laid down 
the Kremlin for some dark 
their own, perhaps to cut off 
contact between the free world 
oppressed or to cover up whatever 
gressive moves they may be planning 
d the iron curtain. 
ever the reason for it, however, there 
little doubt that this policy, if it con- 
if it grows worse, will eventually force 
Sk ourselves whether we can avoid 
plete break with the Soviet Union it- 
Certainly, when one considers such 
its in Czechoslovakia and inci- 
ke the inhumane attack on our Navy 
e in the Baltic, it is difficult not to sus- 
U t the Kremlin, with malice afore- 
gent, is doing its best to make the culf 
between itself and us The 
could hardly seem 
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American Society of Newspaper Editors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OFr TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp two addresses delivered by 
Secretary of State Acheson before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
last week. One was on the record. The 
other was off the record, but it has been 
released for publication 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HoNorRABLE DFAN ACHESON, 
SeEcRETARY OF STATE, at A DINNER MEETING 
OF THE AMERICAN SoOctety oF NEWSPAPER 
Eprrors, WASHINGTON, D. C., Aprit 22, 1950 


Tonight I would like to discuss with you 
the thing that is most important to all of 
us: The well-being and happiness and se- 
curity of the United States 

I ask you to put aside, for the moment, all 
considerations that are important, to 
forget all differences of opinion that are less 
than vital, and to consider with me this most 
important problem of the security and well- 
being of our country 

We are faced with a threat—in all sober 
truth I say this—we are faced with a threat 
not only to our country but to the eiviliza- 
tion in which we live and to the whole physi- 
cal environment in which that civilization 
can exist. This threat is the principal prob- 
lem that confronts the whole United States 
in the world today 

To understand this threat to our country 
and our civilization, we have to go back 200 
years and examine the ideas on which the 
United States was founded We could go 
back more than 2,000 years, to the very be- 
ginning of western civilization. For 
than 2,000 years the ideas we inherited, and 
live by today, have been fought over, have 
been suppressed and have been reborn in 
the minds of men 

The adventurous people who settled the 
eastern shores of North America in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries brought 


less 


more 


with them certain ideas which had come 
down to them through the whole stormy 
history of civilization The first of those 


ideas was freedom 
spirit, the most 


freedom of the mind and 
dynamic and adventurous 


idea ever to seize the mind of man. It drove 
men—and it continues to drive men—to in- 
quire into the relation between man and 
God; to study the nature of the univer 


to explore the purpose of human society 


Every thought we have in our minds, 
every relationship we have in our private 
lives, every institution under which we li 


s been molded, and 


uses created, by the exercise of the 


all of modern science } 
in many ¢ 


1 


freedom of the human mind 


The second principle on which this country 
was built is the idea of diversity If you 
have freedom of the mind, you are bound to 


have diversity, and you are bound to welcome 





it. We welcome people who think differently 
from ourselves We welcome people with new 
ideas. We will not be chained to ideas of the 
past. We resist conformity. We refuse to be 


cramrmed into a single narrow pattern. 
These ideas, and diversity, have 
survived and flourished here in the United 
States because we 2ccept and practice a third 
idea 
believe 


freedom 


1 that ice trleranc uw ay 
and tha is lera a Ve s nv ar d we 


My freedom, my right to 


pe difierent, 
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depends on yours. I can be free only to the 
extent that you are free too 

The only limitation we put upon the exer- 
cise of freedom is that each of ws must use 
it so that others can have the same right 
I must exercise my freedom in such a way 
that it does not interfere with your freedom 

So it is these great concepts 
underlain the whole development of iY 
civilization, not as mere abst: 
but as the very life blood 
which has created the civilization we know 


that have 


act thotiohte 


the dynamic push 


The threat we are facing is to these great 
concepts. It comes from a system which de- 
nies every premise we hold valid 

Soviet communiam does not permit diver- 
sitv of ideas. Freedom, this a wtrine enve 
is an evil thine It savs that people who 
exercise freedom of thought, people who dare 


to depart from the doctrine laid down in the 
Kremlin in Moscow are criminals Tt pute 


such people behind bars or it puts them to 
death. 
Now this threat of Soviet eommunism 


would be serious enough if it were fust the 
old idea of tvranny that was challeneineg our 
idea of freedom It is that, but it is in 
finitely more than that 

This fanatical doctrine dominates one of 
the great states in this world, a state which 
with its satellites. controls the lives of hun 
dreds of millions of people 
posse sses the largest 


and which today 
milit uy ectahlichment 
in existence 

That would be serious enouch Rut it te 
even more serious than that heeatice thoce 
who hold and practice this doctrine pick out 
our country as the principal target of thetr 
attack they pick 
{tt out riehtly Tt ts our country 
belief in 


productive 


From their point of view 
with its 
oreat 


freedom and tolerance ite 


power, its tremendous vitality 
which stands between the Kremlin and do- 
minion over the entire world We must not 
forget that it is we. the American people. who 
have been picked out as the principal target 
of the Soviet C 

Added to all 


people ise the preat resources of modern s ; 


mmmtrntiete 


thie ie the fart that theca 


ence, particularly those that have to do with 


an understanding of the human mind. to 


pervert the htrman mind They resort ter 


every trick, to every insidious and brutal de- 
vice to destrov what we think is essential 
the self-respect of the individual. the in 


tegrity of his mind and spirit 

What do we mean 
country is the principal target of So 
We mean th 
ties would use, 


when we sev thet our 
munism? at the Soviet authori. 
and g! div vee. any means at 
their command to weaken and to harm us 
Although they have not thonieht tt wiee thy 
use military force ageinst us. they are tr ng 
other methods One method ts the attemnt 
tm confise and divide +t » American peonle 

Tf the Tinited States mn he confiuced and 
divided: if it can be made to d tht the de 


© ibility of helping other free nat ’ f 


f the world ane t » ai 1 ’ 


add to their fr wer But they } on 
ortant nie y nd that i t F du 

impor -T) r ’ n 

the idea that comr vyy le ¥ tahle *tF 

it is the wave of the future 


They believe 


tries a se e of frit 
They think tha f they can spre 
of a Com nist world cr , iy , n 
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we will begin to get rattled, and some people 
will move in one direction and others will 
move in another direction, and the United 
States will be torn apart. 

The men in the Kremlin have another clear 
objective, and that is to change the balance 
of productive power in the world. At pres- 
ent, that balance is very strongly against 
them, but that would not be so if they could 
get control in western Europe and in Japan. 

So I say to you, make no mistake about it: 
we are faced with a challenge and a threat 
to the very basis of our civilization and to 
the very safety of the free world, the only 
kind of world in which that civilization 
can exist. 

Now in this situation we have a great 
many suggestions and proposals put forward 
by leaders of American life, and by citi- 
zens who are concerned, and rightly con- 
cerned, about the uneasy and troubled state 
of our world. It is a good thing that people 
are thinking about these problems and sug- 
gesting ways to meet them. The only point 
I want to make about these proposals is that 
while some of them are practical and others 
are not, no single proposal is the whole an- 
swer to our problems. No one of them is the 
answer because there is no one answer. 
There is no one solution to the problems I 
have described to you. There is no quick 
or easy way to subdue an evil force. There 
is no miracle that will make it disappear from 
the earth. 


Having r.cognized this truth, we need not 
for a moment be discouraged or downhearted. 
We have open to us, and we are now pur- 
suing, many lines of action that will meet the 
challenge confronting us. May I mention 
six lines of action. 

Our first line of action, and this seems to 
me the basis of all the others I shall discuss, 
is to demonstrate that our own faith in free- 
dom is a burning and a fighting faith. We 
are children of freedom. We cannot be safe 
except in an environment of freedom. We 
believe in freedom as fundamentally as we 
believe anything in this world. We believe 
in it for everyone in our country. And we 
don’t restrict this belief to freedom for our- 
selves. We believe that all people in the 
world are entitled to as much freedom, to 
develop in their own way, as we want our- 
selves. 

If we are clear about this, if we are full of 
passion about this, then we have in our 
hearts and minds the most dynamic and 
revolutionary concept in human history, and 
one which properly strikes terror to every 
dictator, to every tyrant who would attempt 
to regiment and depress men anywhere. 

Why do I put a strong belief in freedom 
first in the order of an American program of 
action? Because it is fundamental, because 
the second line of action flows from it. As 
the President said to you so forcefully on 
Thursday, the United States must, with a 
thousand voices and with all the resources 
of modern science, preach this doctrine 
throughout the world. The world must hear 
what America is about, what America be- 
lieves, what freedom is, what it has done for 
many, what it can do for all. 

We must use every means we know to com- 
municate the value of freedom to the four 
corners of the earth. Our message must go 
out through leaflets, through our free press, 
radio programs and films, through exchange 
of students and teachers with other coun- 
tries, and through a hundred other ways, 
And this doctrine of freedom will carry con<‘ 
viction because it comes not out of the 
Government alone, but out of the hearts and . 
souls of the people of the United States, < 


Because it is the authentic voice of America,’,, 
froedom will ring around the world. Presi- 4, 
dent Truman has told you of his plans for an °. 


expanded information program—a campaign 
of truth. I know we can count on your help 
in this, because the turning point in the 
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ther 


whole information program dates from the 
action of this very association just 3 years 


_ ago. 


Thirdly, it is not enough that one should 
have a faith and should make that faith 
articulate. It is also essential that we, and 
those who think like us, should have the 
power to make safe the area in which we 
carry that faith into action. This means 
that we must look to our defenses. It means 
that we must organize our defenses wisely 
and prudently, with all the ingenuity and 
all the methods in which we are best versed 
to make ourselves strong. 

Every element of promise is present in our 
situation. We have the ingenuity; we have 
the productive power; we have the determi- 
nation; we have the resources. But this is 
not a subject on which I am competent to 
dwell at length. The President’s chief ad- 
visers in this field are our Secretary of De- 
fense and our service secretaries, in whom 
we can have complete faith and confidence. 

Fourthly, beyond faith and preachment 
and defense there lies the necessity of trans- 
lating all of these into terms of the daily 
lives of hundreds of millions of peoples who 
live in this free world of ours. I am talking 
about the effort we are now making to help 
create a better material life for ourselves 
and for other people in many parts of the 
world, 

One part of this effort has to do with set- 
ting in operation again the great workshops 
of the free world. Since the end of the war 
we have worked steadily at this problem and 
we have had a vast measure of success. The 
chimneys of these factories are smoking 
again; raw materials are moving into them; 
finished goods are moving out. Hundreds of 
millions of people see the specter of inse- 
curity in their daily lives being pushed fur- 
ther back. 

Another part of this effort to develop the 
economic conditions for freedom is to help 
create new workshops, new crops, new wealth 
in places where they have not existed before. 
That is the purpose of the President’s pro- 
gram of technical assistance for under- 
developed areas, now before the Congress. 

As you know, there are great areas of the 
world where pecple are living in a state of 
extreme poverty that is almost impossible 
for us to imagine. Millions of these people 
are not content any more to accept these 
conditions of poverty for themselves or their 
children. They are looking for a way out, 
That is a good thing. The will to change is 
half the battle. But the question is whether 
these people will choose a way out that leads 
to freedom. The question is whether they 
will move ahead in the free world with us. 
If we want them to move in the direction of 
freedom, we must help them. 

It is as simple as that—but it is tre- 
mendously important to the United States, 
to our security and well-being. And so we 
must put a great effort behind this program, * 

Now while we are helping to get workshops . 


going—old and new—and to get people pro- %. 


ducing in Europe and other parts of the 
world, we have to do still another thing. And 
that is to develop a sensible system of trade 
to exchange the goods which are being and 
will be produced. This free world of ours 
can’t operate if people are cooped up within 
narrow national limits, if they are not able 
to move about freely and exchange their 
goods, their services, and their ideas and 
knowledge. Building up an orderly and free 
system of exchange is what we mean when 
we talk about expanding world trade. To 
develop a sensible system of exchange, we 
must push ahead with such things as the 
International Trade Organization, and recip< » 


rocal trade agreements, - 


We are going to have to make a great na-« ‘ 
tional effort, also, to get our own trade with » 
the rest of the world into balance, to get out © 
of the situation where we are selling abroad 


_. much more than we are buying and making _ 


up the difference out of the pockets of Amer. 
ican taxpayers. Nobody here or abroad wants 
that situation to continue indefinitely. As 
part of the remedy we shall have to buy more 
from abroad, and that will demand a con- 
certed national effort. 

The fifth line of action is in the political 
field. In this political field we have so far 
only scratched the surface of what can be 
done to bring the free world closer together, 
to make it stronger and more secure and 
more effective. 

There are many ways of organizing the free 
world for common action, and many different 
opinions on how it should be done. But I 
think it is important in this hour of danger 
to concentrate our minds and our energies 
on using the machinery we have at hand, 
on expanding it, and making it work. When 
you look over the field, you will see that we 
now have created a great deal of good ma- 
chinery. 

There is the whole machinery of the 
United Nations which we are continually 
learning to use more effectively. Within the 
framework of the United Nations we have 
other machinery, like the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the Organization of American 
States. 

The free nations of Europe have banded 
together in the Council of Europe, in the 
Marshall plan organization, and in a smaller 
group known as Western Union. We can 
work with all of these organizations. We 
can use whichever is best suited to accom- 
plish a particular purpose. What we need 


to do is to expand the machinery we have, ' 


to improve it, to use it with boldness and 


imagination, and, where necessary, to sup- 
i 


plement it with new machinery. 

Now our program of action would not be 
complete if I did not go on to a sixth field, 
and that is the area of our relations with the 


Soviet Union and the countries that have’ 


fallen under Communist control. In this 


field, as in our relations with the free na- 


tions, we have the machinery of negotiation 
at hand. In the United Nations we have a 
dozen or more conference tables, at which 
our differences could be thrashed out, where 
unfortunately the Soviet chair stands empty 
at the present time. We shall go on trying 
to find a common ground for agreement, not 
perfect or eternal agreement, but at least a 
better arrangement for living together in 
‘greater safety. 

But one thing is clear. There can be no 
agreement, there can be no approach to 
agreement unless one idea is done away with, 
and that is the idea of aggression. And that 
word “aggression” includes not only military 
attack, but propaganda warfare and the se- 
cret undermining of free countries from 
within. 

We do not propose to subvert the Soviet 
Union. We shall not attempt to undermine 
Soviet independence. And we are just as de- 
termined that communism shall not by hook 
or crook or trickery undermine our country 
or any other free country that desires to 
maintain its freedom. That real and present 
threat of aggression stands in the way of 
every attempt at understanding with the 
Soviet Union. For it has been wisely said 
that there can be no greater disagreement 
than when someone wants to eliminate your 
existence altogether. 

If, as and when that idea of aggression, by 
one means or another, can be ruled out of 
our relations with the Soviet Union, then the 
greatest single obstacle to agreement will be 
out of the way. As the results of our actions 
become clear and the free world becomes 
stronger, it will, I believe, become progres- 
sively easier to get agreements with the So- 
we Union. 

- These men, are the main lines of action by 
the Government and people of the United 
States in dealing with their present danger. 
Now you may be thinking, “well, that’s the 
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story.” But that is only the beginning of 
the story. 

On several occasions lately, I have used the 
phrase “total diplomacy” to describe a 
method of dealing with our problems. Let 
me explain again what I mean by total 
diplomacy. 

I mean, first, that there is no longer any 
difference between foreign questions and 
domestic questions. They are all parts of 
the same questions. When we consider any 
matter, whether it is the size of the budget 
or the amount of taxes we pay, or the regu- 

tion of our commerce or the regulation of 
immigration or military policy or foreign 
aid, it is all part of the same thing. 

Every one of these things is a part of the 
problem of our national safety and every 
part of the problem is serious. 

All the problems of the United States are 
related to the problem of preserving its ex- 
istence as the kind of a country which we 
know and love. 

When we understand this fact of the 
wholeness of our problem, then we must go 
further and act on our understanding. 

In the last few years the President has 
developed methods by which all parts of 
the executive branch of the Government 
can be pulled together on all questions in 
the light of this total problem. Under the 
President's leadership—the State Depart- 
ment, the Treasury Department, the De- 
fense Establishment, Agriculture, Labor, 
and all the others—have been brought into 
focus on the great problem of our national 
security. 

There must also be a close working to- 
gether not only between the Congress and 
the Executive but between both parties 
in the Congress and the Executive. 

That does not mean that a strong oppo- 
sition is not essential. It is. Our two-party 
system is inherent in our form of govern- 
ment. There is plenty of room for differ- 
ence of opinion as to how this or that 
should be done. There is room for views 
strongly held, and wisely debated. There is 
room for criticism. But there is also room 
for a final consensus of opinion. We must 
work toward consensus of opinion; we must 
broaden the area of agreement so that the 
Congress and the Executive—both parties of 
the Congress and the Executive—will view 
every problem and deal with every problem 
as a part of the total problem. 

What makes this possible is a common 
loyalty to our democratic institutions. We 
cannot use position or influence for the pur- 
pose of getting some personal or sOme par- 
tisan advantage without being disloyal to 
the institution of democratic government. 

But more than the institution of demo- 
cratic government is at stake. The threat, 
as I have said, is to our civilization, and each 
of us is a bearer of that civilization. And 
therefore each of us has a part to play in 
this total diplomacy. 

Today the whole United States is acting 
before the world as its own representative. 
In the old days, relations between coun- 
tries were carried on by diplomats. In the 
old days a man who held my office used to 
write out in beautiful script instructions to 
& minister who represented the United 
States abroad in London or Paris or Brussels 
or Peking. And those instructions where 
put on a sailing ship and they took weeks to 
cross the ocean. And the American Min- 
ister who received them put on his black 
Knee breeches and he walked to the palace 
or the foreign office and he read what his 

retary of State in Washington had writ- 
ten, and that was the United States speaking 

) Some government in Europe or Asia. 

Now all that is changed. Today we all 
represent the United States. Everything 
that happens in this country can be flashed 
in &@ second to the uttermost reaches of the 
= rid. Today ina very real sense the United 
states represents itself to the world. The 


world hears speeches which are made in the 
Congress. The world hears what is said over 
our radio. The world reads what is said in 
our press. If there are acts or words of 
violence, discrimination and irresponsibility 
the world sees and hears them. If there are 
acts or words of justice, understanding and 
sober determination, the world sees and 
hears them also. 

America speaks with a thousand voices. 
All the views of our labor leaders, our busi- 
ness leaders, our church leaders, our educa- 
tional leaders, our leaders of women’s and 
men’s groups and clubs—all the things they 
do and say flash around the world. Every- 
thing that we do or say enters into the 
picture of America which is seen abroad. 
Foreign nations are continually watching 
to see whether the United States is cool, 
whether it is determined, whether it is 
strong, whether it will go through with its 
intentions. To make up their minds they 
look at everything which is happening in 
the whole country. 

What will the world see? The thought 
that I want to leave with you is that each 
of us bears a measure of responsibility for 
the answer. Each one of us can make our 
country seen as it truly is—determined to 
do its part to carry the free world forward 
to strength and security. 
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There are several things that I should like 
to talk with you about. Before I get on 
with the matters which I think have some 
substantive importance, I should like to clear 
away some trash which has gathered about 
the Department of State. 

Now, in doing this, I feel that I have a 
qualification which is so unique that it al- 
most amounts to a disqualification. That is, 
that I know what I am talking about. I have 
given 10 years of my life to the Department 
of State, and before that I served in two other 
departments of the Government. During the 
course of that time I served on two com- 
missions appointed by the President to study 
the operations of the Government of the 
United States. I have served under four 
Secretaries of State and under two Presidents. 
So I think I am entitled to say that I know 
something about the Department of State. 

The first thing that I should like to say 
is in the nature of a categorical affirmation. 
I should like to say that never in its long 
and honorable history has the Department of 
State ever been in better shape than it is 
today. 

The Department is manned today, as it has 
been manned in the past, by able, by honor- 
able, by loyal, and by clean-living American 
men and women. 

It is also a representative Department. 
People who serve in the Department are 
drawn from all over the United States. 

There is no need for anyone to be defensive 
about the Department of State. What I 
want you to consider with me are facts. 

First of all, when we are talking about this 
Department, let us look at its top command; 
let us see who the people are who are con- 
trolling and operating and directing the 
Department of State. 

First of all, I don’t have to tell you about 
the Under Secretary of State, Jim Webb. 
You know he comes from North Carolina. 
You know his record in the Budget Bureau 
and in the Treasury. You know what he did 
in organizing the Sperry Co. before the war, 
when it grew from a little place of 800 people 
to a great corporation Of 30,000 employees. 
You know what he did in the Marine flying 
service. 
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But the important point that I want to 
bring out tonight is that I do not know any 
man in the entire United States, in the Gov- 
ernment or out of the Government, who has 
& greater genius for organization, a genius 
for understanding how to take a great mass 
of people and bring them together; so that 
he pulls out of them all the knowledge and 
all the competence that they have; so that 
each person is doing what he ought to be 
doing; so that the whole efforts of this vast 
group are pulled together to get a tremen- 
dously powerful result. And that is abso- 
lutely essential in the Department of State. 

When Thomas Jefferson started the State 
Department it had 6 employees, including 
himself. Today we have 19,000 employees 
all over the world, and all of those 19,000 
are being pulled by Jim Webb into one great 
consolidated effort, through a top command. 

The third ranking officer in the Depart- 
ment is George Kennan. I don’t need to 
tell you about George Kennan. You have 
read what he has written. You know his 
record. He comes from Wisconsin. 

One of the things to which I have agreed, 
with deep regret, is that George Kennan 
should have a year off. He went to work for 
the State Department when he was 22 years 
old, and he has never had any time off 
since. What he wants to do is go to the 
Institute of Advanced Studies at Princeton 
and have time quietly to think about things: 
and then come back to us. I have agreed to 
it, reluctantly, but we shall have him again. 

Then we go to another area of the top 
command, Assistant Secretary Jack ~2uri- 
foy of South Carolina. I don’t need tu tell 
you about him, except one thing, perhaps, 
and that is that in all the years that I have 
been in the State Department he has been 
with me. When he came to the State De- 
partment after he had been in West Point 
and had to leave on account of disease of 
the lungs (which, unhappily, I have come 
to know only too much about from one who 
is close to me) he very soon became my 
assistant. He is now the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration. He is in 
charge of administration. I shall come back 
to him again in a little while. 

Then we have Jack Hickerson, of Texas, a 
Foreign Service officer of 25 years’ experience, 
whom we have taken out of European affairs 
and put into something which we want to 
stress, and that is the work of the United 
Nations. 

Then we have George McGhee, of Texas, 
a former oil man who worked with the Gov- 
ernment through the war; who was in the 
economic part of the Government during the . 
war, both in Washington and London, and 
back and forth a great deal of the time; 
who took charge of the administration of 
our Greek-Turkish aid; whom the President, 
at my recommendation, put in charge of our 
Near East and African work; and who, with 
incredible energy has now visited every one 
of the areas under his control. He has visited 
and talked with leading men of every coun- 
try of the Middle East and has just returned 
from a long trip to Africa. 

It would be foolish for me to tell you 
about Ed Barrett who came from Alabama. 
He belongs to your profession. You know 
him. You know the great job which he is 
doing in overseas information which the 
President has picked out for such vitally 
important concentration. 

We have put into the far-eastern work 
Dean Rusk, of Georgia. He was our Deputy 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs, and we 
thought that the whole far-eastern matter 
was so critical that we would take our senior 
political officer and put him into that work 

Walton Butterworth, of Louisiana, who had 
been in that work, we put in charge particu- 
larly of working out some progress on a solu- 
tion of Japanese matters, one of the most 
essential things that we must do. In him 
we have picked out an officer who has the 
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confidence of General MacArthur, who has 
worked with the Military Establishment, who 
is a man of superb integrity and courage. 

In case you don’t know as much about 
Walton Butterworth as you do about some 
of these others, I will remind you that he is 
the man who had charge of our economic 
warfare activities during the war in Spain 
and Portugal. It was he who was in that 
plane that fell into the river and broke apart 
at Lisbon; it was Walton who was in the 
sinking part of the plane in which most of 
the passengers were trapped; who broke the 
window through; who pushed his fellow pas- 
sengers out of the window while the plane 
was filling up; who then got himself out, kept 
those who could not swim very well afloat, 
and helped them onto a wing that was float- 
ing. Finally, when the boats came out and 
picked them up after a very long time and 
Walton was taken ashore, what do you sup- 
pose he had in his hand? It was his brief 
case containing his secret papers. That is 
the type of officer we have in the State De- 
partment. 

Then we have as our legal adviser, ranking 
with the Assistant Secretaries, Adrian Fisher, 
of Tennessee. And I note, as I go along 
here, that we seem to be loaded up with old- 
fashioned southern Communists—no doubt 
of the Cordell Hull, Walter George, Tom 
Connally type. 

Adrian Fisher was a bomber navigator 
during the war; later Solicitor with the De- 
partment of Commerce; legal adviser to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and now the 
legal adviser in the Department of State. 

I suggest to people, in the interest of their 
own security, not to fool with Adrian Fisher. 
Not only was he a former bomber navigator, 
but he was a former captain of the Princeton 
football team. Charges lightly made about 
him might have serious personal conse- 
quences. 

Eddie Miller, of New York, was born in 
Puerto Rico, brought up in Cuba, and then 
in New York. He speaks Portuguese and 
Spanish as easily as he speaks English. He 
is a former partner of Mr. Dulles. He has 
just returned from two trips to South Amer- 
ica in which he has put our relations with 
the Southern Hemisphere on a basis on which 
I think they have never been before. They 
are on a sensible, sound basis of mutual ad- 
vantage, and both they and we know that we 
both really mean business when we talk, and 
when we talk we want to talk business. 

George Perkins of New York is a business- 
man of distinction, who had gone with Paul 
Hoffman and was working with him in Paris. 
Paul, with great generosity, let me take him 
to be in charge of our European affairs. 

Willard Thorp of New York is in charge of 
economic matters. He is an economic ex- 
pert; a former director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the De- 
partment of Commerce; a former partner of 
Dun & Bradstreet. 

Jack McFall of Colorado and Indiana has 
charge of our relations with Congress. He 
has spent 15 years as the assistant clerk of 
the Avpropriations Committee of the House. 
If there is anybody who understands, and 
really understands deeply, the necessities of 
close relationships between the House and 
the Senate and the Department of State, it 
is Jack McFall. 

Then in charge of a very important branch 
of our work, dealing with the new govern- 
ment of Germany and German problems, we 
have a regular colonel from the United 
Sta’es Army, Colonel Henry Byroade, who 
was lerit to us by the Army—and whom I 
wish I could steal permanently for the State 
Department. 

In charge of the planning staff is Paul 
Nitze of Massachusetts, former partner of 
Dillon, Read, a man who went all through 
the war and was awarded the Medal of Merit 
for his economic-warfare work. 


In charge of our press relations, we have 
that old friend of yours, Mike McDermott— 
and you know what sort of a “Communist” 
he is. 

In charge of intelligence work is Park Arm- 
strong of New Jersey, a man who all through 
the war was dealing with this incredibly im- 
portant business of the evaluation of intel- 
ligence. Don’t for a moment believe that 
the important thing to do is to send some- 
one out with rubbers, dark glasses, and a 
false mustache, to try to steal some paper or 
find out something. The important busi- 
ness is the evaluation of what you get, either 
by secret operations or, much more impor- 
tantly, the material which just pours in on 
you. Secret material is a dime a dozen. We 
had, not so long ago, a most interesting and 
exciting paper planted on us by one of our 
enthusiastic friends abroad, and it caused 
a little flurry. But it was Park Armstrong’s 
cool people who discovered in a short time 
that it was a phony from top to bottom and 
saved us from the obvious purposes of their 
planting it on us. 

In charge of the great military program 
for which we and the Defense Department 
are jointly responsible, we had in Jim Bruce of 
Maryland. Now that he has resigned, Jack 
Ohly of New York is taking it over. 

Now, we have also brought in Phil Jessup, 
Senator Dulles, of New York, and Senator 
Cooper, of Kentucky. You can imagine how 
helpful they would be in covering up all 
“subversive” activities. 

Here in this top command, I say to you, 
we have men as distinguished, as able, as 
powerful and as vigorous as any of my great 
predecessors, from John Marshall to George 
Marshall, ever had in the Department of 
State. 

Furthermore, we have carried out a reor- 
ganization which is based on these men be- 
ing the operators of the State Department. 
They are not people who sit around and 
argue with one another. Each one of them 
is responsible for carrying out a job, and the 
policy under which he carries it out is worked 
out through the planning staff, with the 
cooperation of all of these men. The policy 
is laid down and they are given their 
authority. 

I don’t sit behind them and pull their coat 
tails or look over their shoulders. I am kept 
informed, by the central secretariat, of 
everything that happens. I am permitted 
to get in, if I wish to, before something is 
done, but I don’t wish to do that. These 
men are too good. They cannot hesitate. 
They cannot be saying, “What does the 
Secretary think?” They know what the 
policy is, and they go out and operate. Then 
we post-audit the operations; we change the 
policy if it is not working, but they are given 
responsibility and they are well able to 
carry it. 

So I say to you—this is something very, 
very important, and I suggest that you ask 
your correspondents in Washington whether 
what I say to you is true—that today, as 
rarely before in the State Department, there 
is no backbiting, there is no jealousy, there 
is no undercutting. You have an organiza- 
tion of people which is loyal to those within 
it, which is loyal to the President of the 
United States and which is loyal to the 
United States of America. 

Let us turn for a moment to the career 
service. The career service, made up of the 
Foreign Service and the departmental offices, 
is equally in good shape. This is a service 
of men and women who are giving their 
entire lives to the United States, not for a 
few years, not even 10 years, as I have given, 
but their entire lives, from te time they 
are young men until they retire at the end 
of their service. They are giving their whole 
lives to the United States. They are com- 
petent, they are courageous, and they are 
devoted. 
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Only this past week, two of our missions 
were bombed. That is not a pleasant experi- 
ence. Have any of you ever had it? Have 
any of you ever had a bomb tossed in the 
window of your house and had it go off and 
injure people? Two of our missions have 
been through that this week. Fortunately, 
no one was killed, but many people were hurt. 
Do these people want to come home? Do 
they say, “This is too dangerous”? Not at 
all. This is in line of duty. They know 
their duty. They perform it. It is quite 
likely that they may be killed, but there 
is no squeak out of them. 

We have just had an officer home who 
had been held by the Chinese Communists 
for a year, many months of which he spent 
in jail, under conditions of incredible hard- 
ship and torture. At the direction and re- 
quest of President Truman, he is going about 
the United States telling people of what was 
done to him. Does he ask to retire? Not at 
all. With great difficulty, we are keeping 
him in the United States doing this. He 
wants to go back to the most difficult area 
that we can find for him. He is not asking 
to quit. He is not asking for sympathy. 
This is his duty. He likes it. He wants to 
go into it again. 

We have scores of our people who are now 
in Chinese cities which are being bombed by 
the Chinese Nationalists. Are they whim- 
pering about it? Not in the least. They 
were ordered home because the President de- 
cided that was the wise policy. They were 
perfectly willing to stay there and take 
whatever came to them. 

We have scores of people through south- 
east Asia who are in areas of hot war, Indo- 
china, the Philippines, Malaya, Indonesia. 
Bullets are flying all the time. It is nota 
cold war in those areas; it is a hot war. And 
these men and their wives and their children 
are there, and they are doing their duty. 
They don’t ask to be transferred. They know 
it is their duty, and they are performing it. 

And in other places, in Africa and other 
parts of the world, we have men with their 
wives and children who are in situations of 
the greatest danger, so far as their health is 
concerned. They are living under very un- 
healthful conditions. If they are ill, they 
take their chances under the most primitive 
medical conditions. There are no schools. 
There are no oculists to take care of the 
children’s eyes. There are no doctors to give 
them all the inoculations which your chil- 
dren take. None of those things are avail- 
able. They don’t complain. This is their 
duty. This is their life. All they ask is that 
occasionally they be transferred to some sit- 
uation which is not quite so tough. 

Then there are others who are behind the 
iron curtain, and there they are treated as 
criminals. They cannot have any associa- 
tion with anybody. They cannot have any of 
the ordinary pleasant relations that all of 
you have. Anyone who meets them or talks 
with them will be in jail the next day and 
possibly hang the day after that. They have 
to live in a little circle, seeing the same few 
people day after day after day. But that 
is their duty, and they are carrying it out. 

Here, again, there are no schools. And if 
you have a toothache and you want to go to 
a dentist, you don’t call up a dentist; you 
call up the Foreign Office, and the Foreign 
Office calls up the secret police, and the se- 
cret policeman makes an engagement and 
comes and sits right beside you in the dentist 
chair to be absolutely sure that the dentist 
does not take a message out of your tooth and 
give it to somebody else. 

Those are the circumstances under which 
these people live. 

I don’t have to defend these people. There 
is no reason in the world why they need any 
defense. 

I should like to suggest to you that you 
would find it a very interesting exercise to 
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in your papers, an open letter to these 
Foreign Service officers of the United States, 
\ are now your front line of defense, who 
serving you in these dangerous and diffi- 
parts of the world. Explain to them 
tacks which are being made upon them 

upon the Service of which they are just 
roud as you are proud of the profession 
which you belong. Explain to them, if 
an, what is happening to this country 

ind them. Explain to them why it was 

t during the war we had USO’s and letter- 
writing campaigns and everything in the 
rid for the soldiers at the front to show 
m that the country was behind them and 
nized the sacrifice that they were mak. 
and try to explain what is happening 

y when it comes to these soldiers, these 
ple who are in the front line of the de- 
eof their country. Explain that to them 

f ucan. You will find it difficult to do. 
That is the Department of State as it exists 


It is not strange that efforts should be 
de to penetrate this Department. Efforts 
f t sort have been made throughout the 
history of the United States, and they are 
being made today. 


by professionals. But with the spread of 
is fanatical doctrine of communism, the 

d profession of professional spies is under 

mpetition from amateurs. 

Now, this creates difficulty. We are fa- 

iar with the method of counterespio- 
» and the security methods which we 
have used in the past to protect ourselves 
from professional spies. In the last few 
years we have had a new problem to solve— 

1 we have gone about solving it. 

There is a right way to solve that problem, 

d there is a wrong way to solve it. The 

t way to solve the problem ts to go at it 

m the point of view of meeting the evil 
which confronts you and preserving the in- 

tution which you are trying to protect. 
The wrong way is one in which you do not 

t the evil that you are attempting to 
t, but you destroy the institution that 
you are trying to protect. Not only do you 
destroy that, but you destroy the faith of 
country in its Government and its in- 
titutions. You destroy the faith of our 
in us and you delight our enemies. 
Those are the right and wrong ways. 

The right way was set up by General Mar- 

| in 1947 in the State Department. It 
was set up under the directive of the Presi- 
dent setting up the whole loyalty program. 
I have never known a man I thought had a 

rer Judgment about people than General 
Marshall has. 

And General Mashall picked out Jack 
Peurifoy to take charge of the loyalty pro- 
gram in the State Department. He took 
charge of it. He worked at it through Gen- 
eral Marshall’s administration. When I 
ame, it seemed to me that there was abso- 
lutely nothing better than I could possibly 
hink of to do than to confirm Jack Peurifoy 
in that particular job. I did, and I have 

ver had occasion to doubt that I did the 

it thing. 
: He is not trying to do all this by himself. 
fe has a security staff under a former FBI 
agent, who is recognized as one of the ablest 
en ever trained in the service of the FBI. 
has a staff of 74 investigators who carry 
our investigation work. That is not the 

y staff that does it. Mr. Hoover’s FBI co- 
erates fully in the whole process. By one 
ethod or another, all people who come into 
e Department and all those who are in it 
fave gone through a thorough screening 
process. This is a process which is not based 
1 the idea that all these people are crooks. 
‘S & process which is based, first, on pro- 
‘ting the United States but, at the same 
‘me, protecting the individuals’ rights, pro- 
ecting their reputations, urging and per- 
‘tting them to continue to serve the United 
states with enthusiasm. 
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Searching examinations are made, so that 
if we find anything which causes trouble 
in our minds, we then put it into another 
level of screening. It goes to the Loyalty 
Board in the State Department. 

General Conrad Snow is the chairman of 
that board. He is an old-fashioned New 
Hampshire Republican “Communist,” a man 
who, incidentally, is vouched for by Senator 
Bridges. 

That board, and the people who work on 
it, have gone through every single case 
about which any doubt has arisen. 

When they get through with it, whatever 
recommendation is made—whether it is that 
the man be cleared or that he is not cleared— 
the whole matter goes on again to the Presi- 
dent’s Loyalty Board, headed by Seth Rich- 
ardson, a former Assistant Attorney General 
under President Hoover, with a group of as- 
sociates not one of whom works for the 
Government of the United States. All of 
these people are private citizens who are 
giving their time, their effort, and their 
devotion to the Government. 

That is the right way. The wrong way 
is to smear everybody's reputation; to make 
charges on the basis that, if one is not right, 
you try to find another one you hope will 
stick; to try to destroy the confidence of 
people in their Foreign Office and in their 
Government in one of the most critical 
hours of this Nation’s history—to do all of 
those things, and to make it absolutely cer- 
tain, as a result, that under no circumstances 
could you ever possibly find a spy in the 
whole place. It is as though you said to 
yourself that the best way to find a fire is 
to ring every fire alarm in the city; not that 
you know of any fire, but if you get all the 
apparatus out and have it wheeling around 
through the city, you might find one. 

But I think what is going on is much 
madder and much more vicious than that. 
It reminds me more of that horrible episode 
in Camden, N. J., which happened not so 
long ago, when a madman came out on the 
street in the morning with his revolver. With 
no purpose and with no plan, as he walked 
down the street, he just shot people; one was 
@ woman coming out of a store; a man with 
his wife in an automobile. That automobile 
happened to stop because the light turned 
red. The car ahead of him went on. The 
car behind him was not where the madman 
was. So the madman just walked up and 
shot everybody in the car, without sense, 
without purpose, without direction. 

You remember, I am sure, that poem of 
Browning’s called Caliban Upon Setebas. 
Caliban is talking about this horrible amoral 
god of his. He says that his god operates in 
the way that Caliban himself does on the 
beach. Along comes, says Caliban, a proces- 
sion of crabs going down to the sea across 
the sand. And he says something like this: “I 
stand there and I let 20 go by. The twenty- 
first I pick up and tear off a flipper. I let 
three more go by. The next one I crush in 
order to watch it wiggle in agony on the 
sand,” and so on. It is that degree of vicious 
madness which has been going on here. 

Now, I don’t ask you for sympathy. I 
don’t ask you for help. You are in a worse 
situation than I am. I and my associates 
are only the intended victims of this mad 
and vicious operation. But you, unhappily— 
you by reason of your calling—are partici- 
pants. You are unwilling participants, dis- 
gusted participants, but, nevertheless, par- 
ticipants, and your position is far more se- 
rious than mine. 

As I leave this filthy business, and I hope 
never to speak of it again, I should like to 
leave in your minds the words of John Donne 
in his Meditations, in which he says: 


“Any man’s death diminishes me, because I 
am involved in mankind. 

And therefore do not send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; 

It tolls for thee.” 
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The American Way—How We May 
Improve It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oi 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp, I am pleased to 
include an essay written by Louise 
Hinders, of Celina, Ohio, entitled “The 
American Way—How We May Improve 
Te.” 

This essay was one of 12 winners 
among more than 75,000 essays entered 
in the annual American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Ohio, contest for high school 
students of Ohio. 

The Legion, every contestant, and the 
winners in particular are to be congrat- 
ulated on the project for 1950. 

The essay follows: 


THE AMERICAN WaY—How WE May Improve It 
(By Louise Hinders, Celina) 


The house we live in—the American Way 
of life—has been built upon the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Through all the 
storms of one of the most disturbed periods 
in human history, the free Government of 
the American people has rested secure on the 
foundation of our Constitution. However, it 
is also very important that we put the spirit 
of this document to work in our everyday 
lives. 

Democracy is many things. It is the 
things we do, the words we say, and the 
thoughts we think. It is also the way we 
act toward other people. Democracy touches 
every aspect of the life of our communities. 

A nation’s strength lies in the character of 
its people, in their willingness to sacrifice 
leisure, comfort, and a share of their talents 
for the welfare of the community. Why 
have we come to believe that the American 
way is a free ride, without the need for earn- 
ing our way? 

Probably the greatest single cause for poor 
citizenship can be traced to our declining 
sense of responsibility in the home, the 
school, and the community in which we live. 
Although many try to solve the problems on 
the national scene, few have the humility to 
start where citizenship counts—in our own 
home town. 

Because the family is the basic unit of our 
society, it is there that responsibility begins. 
The state measures its true strength by the 
stability of family life among its families. 
No nation can be greater than its families, 

Good citizens must first be good persons, 
School courses in civics and political science, 
and inspirational studies of the lives and 
works of political leaders, meet a practical 
need. But these alone never make good 
citizens. Virtue is the basis of good citizen- 
ship, It is best developed in a good home and 
where God is held in reverence. 

Modern living has put the emphasis on 
selfishness and suffocated the instincts of 
good citizenship at the very source. The 
youth of today look upon tneir home merely 
as a shelter and a meal ticket. Boys and 
girls in high school must realize their re- 
sponsibility to others than themselves. No 
one can begin too early to learn genuine 
friendliness, understanding and respect for 
all other members of a group, regardless of 
race, creed, or social opportunity. 

Our American way will be greatly improved 
when boys and girls are taking an active part 
in their town—in its community center, in 
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the work of its Red Cross, and in its Boy and 
Girl Scouts, Ry so doing they learn to real- 
ize the importance of the ballot. They learn 
to choose their own leaders, they become 
interested in local government. Thus they 
gradually learn to realize the importance of 
their State and Federal Governments. Vot- 
ing becomes not only a privilege but a sol- 
emn duty. In this way they can learn to 
couple duty with vision, courage with stead- 
fastness, and practice with principle. 

Faith in our form of government, 
strengthened by practical experience, will set 
aside doubts ang fears, and will guide the 
youth of today most surely toward the reali- 
zation of their dreams for a finer America of 
tomorrow. 


Return of the Pony Express or Horse-and- 
Buggy Days, With Emphasis on “Buggy” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, each mail 
coming to my office brings from 3 to 10 
letters from constituents in my district 
stating their violent opposition to the 
administration’s program of curtailing 
postal service. 

The record will clearly demonstrate 
that I am in favor of economy and that 
I have so voted on each and every occa- 
sion. However, in my opinion, there are 
many false economy moves, and the 
present administrative directive wherein 
postal service is diminished does, in my 
opinion, furnish a perfect example of 
false economy. 


In keeping with my stated intention 
during debate on this measure, I am in- 
cluding herewith the remarks referred 
to which in my opinion clearly demon- 
strate that if the present administration 
would accept and put into operation the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission report, that this present drastic 
reduction in postal service would be un- 
necessary: 

Reaction to the dramatic announcement, 
a few days ago, of “economy moves” or- 
dered by the Post Office Department has been 
about as expected. The public is properly 
indignant at the reduction of residential 
mail deliveries from two a day to one, at 
the curtailment of post-office business 
hours, at the elimination of directory serv- 
ice in first-class mail and the other steps 
which will make the postal service less effi- 
cient. Reports from Washington say that 
the slash is likely to result in an increase 
of, perhaps, $30,000,000 in the appropriations 
for the Department. 

The fact is that the Post Office Depart- 
ment's “economy move” does not remotely 
approach the real trouble or its causes. It 
chooses to attack the problem primarily 
through a program of inconveniences to the 
public which uses the mail service—and pays 
for it—and with the hope of doing no more 
than recoup some $30,000,000 of an esti- 
mated $500,000,000 deficit. 

In this connection, it is informative to 
take a look at the findings and recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission with re- 
spect to the Post Office Department. The 
report says: 

“(a) The administrative structure is ob- 
solete and overcentralized. 


“(b) A maze of outmoded laws, regula- 
tions and traditions freeze progress and 
stifles proper administration. 

“(c) Although the Post Office is a busi- 
ness-type establishment, it lacks the free- 
dom and flexibility essential to good business 
administration. 

““(d) Rates have not kept pace with wages 
and other costs, and rate-making machinery 
is inadequate. 

“(e) The service is used to hide sub- 
sidies. 

“(f) Political appointments of first, sec- 
ond and third-class postmasters and certain 
other officials produces inefficiency and mili- 
tates against the incentives of promotion. 

“(g) Accounts are kept by the General 
Accounting Office outside the Department 
and are available to the Post Office for man- 
agement purposes only after months of 
delay. Methods of budgeting and appro- 
priation are entirely unsuited to a business 
of the size and character of the Post Office. 

“(h) In recent times, except for a few 
years, the Post Office has operated at a loss 
* * * only the first-class mails, certain 
categories of foreign mails and the Post Office 
Savings System more than met their own 
expenses.” 

Some of the specific criticisms of the Post 
Office Department's inefficiencies (covered 
generally in this summary) are: (1) At this 
moment the Department has in service more 
than 10,000 vehicles the average age of whith 
exceeds 15 years. (2) While 80 percent of 
the mail sorting could be done mechani- 
cally, according to the Hoover Report, this 
is still largely a hand operation. (3) Some 
of the rules governing accounting procedure 
go back to 1842 and others are 1840-style 
“modernizations” of methods set up by Alex- 
ander Hamilton in the days when men wore 
satin knee breeches and powdered wigs. 

The clear implication of both the general 
and specific criticisms is that the Post Office 
Department is hopelessly out of date by pres- 
ent-day methods that could be made avail- 
able under a thorough-going, nonpolitical re- 
organization; that the postal service could 
break even—or come a lot closer to doing so 
than at present—if the Hoover recommenda- 
tions were put into effect. 

As just one instance showing that the cur- 
tailment of service is not only an incdequate 
but also an unfair approach to the Post 
Office Department’s problem, consider one 
item in the summary above—that first-class 
mail is the principal category which is now 
paying its own way at current rates. 

Yet it is the users of first-class mail service 
who will suffer the most—by slower and less 
frequent pick-ups and deliveries, by less con- 
venient office hours, by the elimination of 
directory service on letters which may have 
minor errors in address. In New York City 
alone 50,000 letters every day will be re- 
turned to senders or go to the dead-letter 
office under this ruling. 

The protests from the public at the postal- 
service slash are justified. They ought to be 
bolstered by demands for a streamlining of 
the Post Office Department from top to bot- 
tom, in line with the Hoover Commission's 
findings. If this is to be done, there will be 
no need either to curtail postal services or to 
increase rates unreasonably. 


A Fable About Potato Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include another Dave Kirk editorial from 
the Spokane Chronicle. 

I think this editorial points out briefly 
and graphically the dangers in the so- 
called Brannan farm plan. 

At a time when tax reductions are be- 
coming mandatory, it is well for all of us 
to consider what the cost of any given 
legislative proposal might be. The worst 
feature of those presently advocating the 
Brannan plan is the complete vagueness 
of either the cost to the Treasury or the 
increase in the presently overloaded Fed- 
eral pay roll. 

The editorial follows: 

A FABLE ABOUT POTATO PRICES 


Once upon a time there was a farmer who 
raised too many potatoes. People just 
couldn’t use all of them, so, naturally, they 
didn’t buy. 

“What’ll I do?” cried the farmer. “I can’t 
get as much for my potatoes as I used to get, 
A lot of them will ride over to next year and 
the surplus will hold the price down then, 
too. What’ll I do?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” quoth a Government 
price-fixing agent. “We'll let the price fall 
naturally through the operation of the law of 
supply and demand, That way the consumer 
will get a break.” 

“But what about me?” asked the farmer. 

“Oh, the Government will pay you the 
difference between the low prices and what 
you should have,” came the answer. 

“But where will you get the money?” 
queried the farmer. 

“Ah, that’s easy,” said the Government 
price-fixing agent. “I'll just make a quick 
change into “ie make-up of a tax collector 
and go back to the consumer for the money. 
He'll never realize that he’s paying for 
potatoes!” 


Veterans’ Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill providing for the construction of cer- 
tain veterans’ hospitals, and enlarge- 
ment of others, is meritorious and de- 
serves the support of the membership of 
this House. 

The report of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs makes plain in its report 
that this bill restores to the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital construction 
program the approximately 16,000 beds 
which were cancelled last December at 
the direction of the President. 

All of the projects specified in this bill 
have previously been approved and a 
need has been demonstrated for the con- 
struction of these hospitals at the places 
indicated and for restoration of beds in 
the hospitals sought to be reduced in size. 

The entire mattcr has been thorough- 
ly considered by the Appropriations 
Committee of both House and Senate. 
The independent offices appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1950 continues the 
authorization of the necessary amount 
for the projects enumerated in this bill. 
The authority, however, is purely dis- 
creiionary, and with the experience of 
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the past, there is created a doubt as to 
-hether any action will be taken to re- 
ore these projects, unless legislation of 
this kind is enacted. This bill requires 
that the construction program shall 
proceed. 
“rhe need for the hospitals has been 
so well established that further delay is 
unjustified. 





Toe American Way—How We May 
Improve It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following winning 
essay of Robert Scheidt, of Van Wert, 
Ohio, in the American Legion contest: 
THe AMERICAN WaY—How WE May ImprovE IT 

(By Robert Scheidt Van Wert) 


This is the time for serious thinking— 
straight thinking. Great decisions must be 
made. Two contradictory forces are strug- 
gling for the minds and hearts of men. The 
same forces that ruined European civiliza- 
tion are mobilizing to repeat their work of 
destruction upon us. We can no longer re- 
fuse to recognize them. We must meet them 
and solve them in the traditionally Ameri- 
can way. 

The meaning and application we give the 
American way will determine our future sur- 
vival and destiny among the nations of the 
world The American way of living is the 
democratic way. It is because our Gov- 
ernment is a democracy that we have free- 
dom, Our freedom is largely responsible for 
our prosperity, and our prosperity has pro- 
duced our high standard of living. We must 
do our share in maintaining this democracy 
which is the very foundation of our hap- 

ess and security. The citizen of a democ- 

cy can never rest if he wishes his country 

remain free. “Eternal vigilance is the 

price of liberty” is an old saying which has 
proved itself throughout the ages. 

We must dismantle the powers of those 
who would destroy us and set about re- 
I ling our own system of Government. 
This is necessary if we are to save the Ameri- 

1 way of life. 

We must remain free to denounce and cor- 

t the present imperfections of our Gov- 

iment. This kind of freedom is increas- 

y precious in the world of today. 

If liberty is to be preserved in this country, 

must not become overly dependent upon 

» Federal Government. Such an attitude 

cegenerative in the moral sense, tends to 
cestroy incentive in the economic, and 1s 

ilistic in the political. 
It is utterly opposed to the traditional 
rican principles of initiative, self-reli- 

and ambition. 

must progressively reduce those taxes 
ich hinder saving and the expansion of 
iness. We must conserve our national 
rees, raise our productivity, and distrib- 
> Our goods for the benefit of all. But 
must not be done at the expense of our 
rties. Freedom must have first place in 

‘ loyalties—then economic security. There 
can be no lasting security in a nation with- 
out freedom. 

Each of us must be active in public service. 
must get a clear understanding of poli- 

4 issues and elect leaders who are states- 
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men, not rulers. For service to others is 
the true essence of liberty. 

Our reponsibility to the future is the cor- 
rect education of our children. They must 
be taught the true meaning of democracy 
and how to make it work. 

Our whole philosophy of government is 
based on the fundamental principle of 
Christianity that the individual is supreme. 
Our Founding Fathers had faith to believe 
that a government whose constitution was 
based on the Ten Commandments and the 
principles of Christ could not fail. That 
faith has been justified. History has con- 
firmed that belief. 

At the time our forefathers were declar- 
ing that the Creator had endowed all man- 
kind with rights of freedom as the children 
of God, there was being proclaimed in Europe 
a philosophy of agnosticism asserting that 
the rights of man came from the State. 
The greatness of America today comes from 
one philosophy, the distress of Europe from 
the other. Let us not forget the original 
ideals that made America great. They were 
bought at a high price. 

Deep reverence for the democratic way 
needs to be kept alive in the American 
people. We shall survive and history will 
judge us on how well we continue to fulfill 
this great way of life—the American way. 





Conduits for Electric Voting Machines 
Should Be Installed This Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include hereunder a copy of a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Philadel- 
phia branch of the American Association 
of University Women. This organiza- 
tion has gone on record in support of 
the effort to prepare for the installation 
of an electric voting machine in the 
House of Representatives Chamber. 

Regardless of what individual Mem- 
bers may think of the proposal to install 
such an automatic voting and recording 
device, the sensibleness of the proposal 
to install proper conduits while the 
Chamber is being extensively remodeled 
should appeal to everyone. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

Whereas, it is the right and obligation of 
each American citizen to know how each 
Representative has voted on vital issues; and 

Whereas standing and voice voting systems 
used to save time required by record or roll- 
call votes prevent an accurate record of how 
legislators have voted; and 

Whereas the present extensive remodeling 
of the Senate and House Chambers would 
permit easy installation of conduits for elec- 
trical vote recording apparatus; and 

Whereas the extensive number of impor- 
tant issues before Congress necessitates the 
wisest use of valuable time by our legisla- 
tors; and 

Whereas 16 foresighted States and 2 
foreign countries use electrical voting sys- 
tems successfully: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the American Association 
of University Women, Philadelphia branch, 
support the bills (Senate Committee Resolu- 
tion 50 and House Resolution 261) for 
the installation of conduits for electrical 
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vote recording apparatus and the system of 
electrical voting by sending letters to the 
distinguished Senators from Pennsylvania, 
the distinguished Congressmen from the 
Philadelphia area, and to the sponsors of 
bills, Senators EsTEs KEFAUVER and ALEXx- 
ANDER WILEY and Congressmen CHarLEs E. 
BENNETT and GLENN Davis. 





Tennessee Sunday Observed at Historic 
Valley Forge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day the annual Tennessee Sunday was 
observed at Valley Forge in the George 
Washington Memorial chapel. 

On that occasion, my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Tennessee 
{[Mr. Evins] delivered a very excellent 
and timely address. 

Under leave granted to exter.d my re- 


marks, I desire to include that address 
in the REcorp. 


The full text of the address follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is indeed a de- 
light and a privilege to be with you here to- 
day. I have enjoyed immensely the beauty 
of this memorial service. I consider it a 
distinct honor to represent my State—the 
great State of Tennessee—on this occasion. 
I accepted with pleasure the invitation of the 
distinguished Governor of Tennessee, the 
Honorable Gordon Browning, to appear here 
as his representative and to participate in 
this service which marks the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Tennessee State Sunday at Valley 
Forge. I am sure that Governor Browning 
joins with me in extending greetings to all 
Tennesseans and friends of Tennessee here 
today. 

The Tennessee State Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution of Tennessee, under 
whose auspices Tennessee State Sunday is 
sponsored, are to be commended for their 
patriotic endeavors and their sponsorship of 
this annual and beautiful memorial service. 

I must admit that coupled with my pleas- 
ure at being present on this occasion, there 
exists, on my part—situated as we are among 
these historic hills and in the shadow o’ this 
magnificant memorial to our fallen fore- 
fathers—a deep sense of humility. This is 
a spot where all rightly should feel humble— 
for here we are reminded of the valor and 
courage and steadfastness which made our 
Nation. All men should feel humility in 
the presence of greatness and manifesta- 
tions of greatness. This is indeed a sacred 
spot and hallowed ground—it has become 
thus because of the great men and unswerv- 
ing patriots who struggled here and gained 
for us our freedom anc independence and 
set in motion our cherished American way 
of life. 

This magnificent memorial—the Washing- 
ton Memorial—is a thing of beauty and mag- 
nificence. It is a touching memorial and— 
so far as it is possible—it re-creates the at- 
mosphere of Valley Forge—an atmosphere in 
which we may revere and honor the past— 
honor our great patriot leader, George Wash- 
ington, and those patriot soldiers of the 
Continental Army of Valley Forge. 

Valley Forge—and the trials and suffering 
here of General Washington and his Army— 
will ever be the ol of darkness and 
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despondency and crisis through which our 
country has passed. 

Valley Forge is, in addition, the symbol of 
a crisis overcome and a glorious victory at- 
tained. It is such a symbol because of the 
suffering at Valley Forge here experienced— 
and because of the courage and devotion to 
duty which this suffering called forth and 
which have never been surpassed in our his- 
tory. 

Valley Forge was first and foremost a mili- 
tary crisis, the like of which we have never 
since experienced—valient men were crying 
from hunger and despair. They suffered from 
the deadly cold that benumbed their limbs 
and dulled the will and spirit to battle of 
all but the most noble and ardent. Here 
men wept in despair for the suffering of their 
families who needed them soreiy—men who 
had only their own inner fire of zeal and 
patriotism to tell them that their cause was 
just and righteous and that their duty and 
allegiance to this ideal overshadowed all else. 

For doing battle and offering resistance to 
the enemy, this band at Valley Forge had 
naught. They had no fit weapons of war- 
fare—save only the extreme cruelty of the 
unmerciful winter which, fortuitously, re- 
stricted also the opposing force. There were 
no reinforcements, no relief, no arms, no sup- 
plies—nothing. 

Yet these men survived and rose to great- 
ness and to victory. They overcame the 
crisis and made possible our Nation and its 
greatness. 

Valley Forge was also a great spiritual and 
mental trial—a testing, so to speak, and in 
the cruelest form, of the will to freedom and 
liberty of the men who fought here. It was 
the depth of despondency for General Wash- 
ington who was tortured alike by the suf- 
fering of his men, the lack of weapons—and 
the indifference of many of his fellow coun- 
trymen who little cared—or so it seemed— 
of what transpired at Valley Forge—or, in- 
deed, of what happened to the brave and 
struggling cause of liberty for the Colonies. 

It was a bitter cup for General Washing- 
ton—a cup compounded of the basest and 
most destructive of all human instincts— 
treason, lack of faith, the will to give up the 
fight. Yet these men overcame the mental 
and spiritual trial. They survived and rose 
to greatness and to liberty for us all. 

Victory evolved at Valley Forge over the 
forces of military might from across the sea 
and over the forces of discontent, suspicion, 
weakness, and discouragement from within. 
Victory came under the inspired leadership 
of Gen. George Washington—a victory which 
gave to the sons and daughters of the men 
of the Valley Forge army the greatest, most 
magnificent concept of human liberty that 
the world has ever known. 

It is not possible to dwell upon the life of 
General Washington without the realization 
that the nobiliity and high qualities which 
he possessed in such great measure are the 
same qualities which, it seems to me, are 
needed at the present critical stage of our 
history. Tolerance, foresightedness, honor, 
profound and unswerving patriotism, and 
belief in the ideal of democracy—all of the 
qualities which were the lifeblood of our 
first struggles as a country are needed today 
perhaps more than ever. They are needed 
lest we permit the weakening of the priceless 
heritage of freedom which was initially 
gained at Valley Forge and which has come 
down to us and which we today enjoy. 

We are here today free men, and proof 
that the dark hour of Valley Forge was turned 
by George Washington into a brilliant vic- 
tory for freedom and democracy. We are the 
living proof of the strength of our way of 
life. We are the living proof that our coun- 
try can survive and has survived the greatest 
misfcrtuncs that may be possibie. 


We look upon past events—this display of 
heroism, steadfastness, patriotism—to gain 
courage to face the day and the future. This 
is true not only of nations but of individ- 
uals. The sure knowledge that we, either as 
individuals or as a nation, have come through 
the worst that can be thrown at us should 
give us confidence and faith in the future 
and our ability to meet other crises. 

Following the victory at Valley Forge, and 
even before that date, my own great State, 
the territory that was destined to become 
Tennessee, was the scene of conflict and 
strife, the inevitable consequence of the 
westward march of civilization and progress. 
The establishment of the colonies into an 
effective free government set the example 
and pattern for development in the West. 
The descendants of Valley Forge participated 
in that great march of progress. They came 
by horseback to my State, carrying, in many 
instances, all their worldly possessions in a 
kit sack. They walked, trudged through un- 
chartered wilderness or along meager paths 
toward the new land of opportunity which 
was Tennessee. They arrived by crude flat- 
boats to establish homes upon the beautiful 
bluffs and amid the rolling and magnificent 
hills and valleys of my State. They brought 
with them the highest of virtues—courage, 
determination, independence, spiritual stead- 
fastness, and adventure—and set about mak- 
ing new homes. They brought to Tennessee 
the rich heritage of Valley Forge—and Ten- 
nessee nurtured and has continued to nur- 
ture through the generations this sacred 
heritage. 

The descendants of many of these brave 
men at Valley Forge and others with the 
spirit to venture and to conquer gave to 
Tennessee the name of the Volunteer State— 
meaning that the sons of Tennessee have ever 
stood ready and eager to take up arms in the 
defense of their country and the cause of 
freedom and liberty. 

The State of Tennessee, whose day we ob- 
serve and celebrate today, has produced its 
quota of courageous leaders and soldiers. 

If it can be said that any man of our his- 
tory has been the measure of Gen. George 
Washington, that man would be Andrew 
Jackson, of Tennessee, a great general and 
military leader and a patriot of still another 
crisis in another generation. He led the 
American forces of his day to many great vic- 
tories and to new heights in the cause of 
liberty, freedom, and democracy. 

During the period of growth and develop- 
ment of the great Southwest, it was under 
the administration of James K. Polk, of Ten- 
nessee, President of the United States, that 
a great western territory—Texas—was made 
a part of. the United States and taken in as a 
sister State in the Union. 

In still another period of conflict and strife, 
when brother fought against brother and 
State against State, it was Andrew Johnson, 
Tennessean and a southerner, who remained 
loyal to the Union and was chosen by Fresi- 
dent Lincoln to he his aide and assistant 
in cementing the severed ties of union. It 
was under Andrew Jackson that we began to 
emerge from a period described in history as 
the tragic era. We emerged into buiiding 
and making of our country a more solid and 
a more perfect union, based upon the prin- 
ciples of freedom, liberty, and democracy. 

We have had many crises since George 
Washington at Valley Forge, but always we 
have survived and become stronger as a 
people and as a Nation. 

Today America stands at the height of its 
power and greatness—preeminent among the 
nations of the world. But today, more than 
ever before, it seems to me, that we must 
remember the inscription which is embla- 
zoned over the portals of our Archives Build- 
ing in Washington: “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” 
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The poor band of patriots at Valley Forge 
was vigilant as their leader was vigilant. 
They withstood not only the great might of 
the enemy, but they withstood the destruc- 
tive forces operating from within which 
would have divided them and defeated their 
cause. 

I believe that the greatest of all tempta- 
tions in time of trial is the temptation to 
give up the fight, to surrender the cause— 
to become complacent and unwatchful—and 
this is the most damaging and harmful force 
which can operate from within a nation such 
as ours—a Nation where liberty and personal 
freedom are so inherent and basic that they 
may be taken for granted and abused. 

Liberty and freedom were bought at the 
price of hardship and sacrifice. They must 
be maintained by our citizens of today—each 
assuming his own responsibility. Freedom 
without responsibility degenerates—and may 
easily be lost. 

America has arisen from a struggling im- 
perfect Nation to the position of world lead- 
ership and responsibility and the test of 
today is whether we shall—and are willing— 
to arise and assume our rightful place of 
world leadership—to preserve our OWn way 
of life and hold out a light and a torch— 
an example of democracy to the peoples of 
other lands. 

Standing here on this hallowed ground, 
fired with new inspiration for the future 
which we can properly gain from contempla- 
tion of past achievements—we may dedi- 
cate and rededicate ourselves to perfecting 
our future as a Nation in the family of 
nations, to maintaining our priceless heri- 
tage of freedom and democracy, and of in- 
suring a continuing peace in the world based 
upon justice and honor. 

We may remember that this great man— 
George Washington, and these men, his sol- 
diers at Valley Forge—conquered because 
they had in them the spirit and determina- 
tion for survival. They possessed the spirit 
that made them steadfast, not merely on an 
occasional great day, but day after day in 
the daily endeavor to do duty well. 

How greatly needed today—and how neces- 
sary that we hold to the spirit of Valley 
Forge. And how truly wonderful that we 
can feel that in this new age—this age of 
atomic weapons—that we are still holding 
true to the spirit of the men of Valley 
Forge—men whose hands were frozen to the 
muskets raised in defense of their country 
and our national liberty. Yet, we must ever 
be mindful: 


“That only men can make 
A nation great and strong. 

Men who stand for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long.” 


May the guilding hand of divine provi- 
dence give to America such men in all future 
generations—such men as those who stood 
and fought at Valley Forge. 





Public Purchase of the Brannan Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on at least two separate occasions, 
mention has been made on the fioor 
of the House, of the meeting in St. Paul 
held early this month under the auspi- 
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a cies of the Production and Marketing 
3 Administration. The story was revealed 
in the Senate by Senator AIKEN of Ver- 
nont. 
% It seems clear to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
% cection 201 of title 18 of the United 
. ciates Code has been openly and flag- 
rantly violated. Even though that be 
not true, no one can deny that cheap, 
habby politics has been resorted to by 
persons in responsible Federal office. 
The editor of my home town daily 
yspaper, K. H. Koenig, of the Wau- 
kesha Freeman has written a pointed 
jitorial entitled “Public Funds Used to 
Buy Brannan Plan.” The Washington 
sar contained an editorial on the same 
theme entitled “Mr. Brannan’s Hired 
Audience.” I hope the Members of the 
rouse will take time to read both of 
these searching editorials on this shock- 
brazen demonstration of lack of 
public trustworthiness. 
The editorials follow: 
'From the Waukesha (Wis.) Freeman] 
Pustic Funps Usep To Buy BRANNAN PLAN 


Dispatches from Washington this week, 
ch told of two Senators charging that the 
United States Department of Agriculture is 
g funds to hire an audience for a politi- 
cal speech, are evidence of the extent to 
which the administration is going to force 
» Brannan farm plan on the country. It 
; brought to the attention of Senators 
Homer Fercuson and Gerorce D. AIKEN that 
. April 3 and 4 county committeemen of 
» production and marketing administra- 
tion for Minnesota met in St. Paul. This was 
an annual meeting and a perfectly proper 
ie, called for the purpose of developing an 
ricultural conservation program for 1951. 
These programs have been generally bene- 
ial in all of the 48 States and to the na- 
al agricultural economy. But the inci- 
dent to which the Senators object and the 
that casts doubt upon the activities of 
Secretary Charles F. Brannan in his zeal to 
t his own pet farm program is a notice 
ich was sent to the 5,000 community com- 
mitteemen. Dated March 16, at St. Paul, it 
in part: 
“The decline in farm prices has placed 
even greater emphasis on the price-support 
gram which we in PMA are administer- 
We know you realize how controversial 
subject has become. We feel it is ex- 
tremely important for you community com- 
men who represent agriculture at the 
roots, to have this chance to hear your 
retary who is making a terrific fight to 
tain some measure of economic stabil- 
ty for farmers. 
Our production picture has changed since 
he war as it pertains to basic crops such as 
and corn. With acreage allotments 
diverted acres and we want to be sure 
land taken out of wheat and corn this 
r will be put to the best possible conser- 
on use as far as practical. We feel sure 
t giving you an opportunity to hear your 
iinistrator on this subject will give you 
ed enthusiasm and a broader under- 
nding of the problems which now con- 
b us. . 
. travel allowance is being authorized 
r community committeemen who attend 
is meeting. I suggest that you bring others 
th you.” 
We see here the offer of the payment of 
eage to 5,000 community committeemen 
long as they brought a carload of neigh- 
swith them. This was intended to make 
ire of a large attendance, since the meet- 
Was not restricted to committeemen 
The question might logically be 


anne 


SAIS 





asked, what right has the Department of 
Agriculture to pay $8 a day and expenses to 
5,000 people to listen to the Secretary of 
Agriculture speak on any subject? The 
cost of the meeting must have been some- 
where between $50,000 and $100,000. It is 
not quite clear where this money was to come 
from although it is logical to suppose that it 
would be taken from the funds allocated to 
the State of Minnesota for soil-improvement 
work. It would, of course, be easier to con- 
done the expenditure of such vast funds if 
Secretary Brannan spoke on uses for lime, 
superphosphate, terracing, forestry work or 
other soil-conservation practices in that 
State. But Secretary Brannan sp “e of none 
of these things, if we are to believe the news 
story next day carried by the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. The Press reported that Brannan 
spoke to a record-breaking crowd of 8,000 
persons on the Truman administration’s 
campaign for the Brannan farm plan in the 
national elections of 1950 and 1952. To quote 
further, the Press reported: 

“Battling shoulder to shoulder for the plan 
of fréé farm prices and production payments 
to maintain farm income were Secretary of 
Agriculture Charles F. Brannan, daddy of the 
plan, and United States Senator Hupert H. 
HuMPHREY, of Minnesota, its all-out sup- 
porter. Senator Epwarp J. THye could not 
come and sent his greetings to the crowd. 

“First Brannan and then HUMPHREY as- 
sailed the present law’s system, particularly 
as applied to perishable products like pota- 
toes, eggs, meat, and milk, of backing up 
farm prices with a system of flexible supports 
that are made effective through Government 
buying. Both also assailed President Allan 
B. Kline of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, as defender of the present system. 
The flexible system is so named because as 
supplies pile up, price support levels are 
lowered.” 

A full-scale political address and not a 
treatise on soil conservation is what the 
record crowd of 8,000 received for the thou- 
sands of dollars in Federal funds paid out 
that April day to assure an audience for the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

That brings up an interesting question for 
the farmers in Wisconsin. Mr. Brannan in 
recent weeks made two appearances in this 
State—one at Juneau and another in Mil- 
waukee. At both he plugged his pet farm 
plan. At both he was applauded by Demo- 
cratic candidates who are seeking posts in 
Congress next fall so that they can help 
adopt the Brannan farm plan. Were these 
two meetings also bought and paid for with 
soil-conservation funds? The farmers of 
Wisconsin and of America had better awaken 
to the threat they face of being socialized 
and nationalized along with other key 
American industries. 





[From the Washington Evening Star] 
Mr. BRANNAN’S HIRED AUDIENCE 


Senator AIKEN, backed by Senator FEr- 
GUSON, seems to have a sound factual basis 
for his charge that the Department of Agri- 
culture has spent money illegally on a cheap 
form of politicking. 

The charge relates to a 2-day meeting 
held early this month in St. Paul by the 269 
county committeemen of the Production and 
Marketing Administration for Minnesota. In 
itself, the meeting was altogether useful and 
proper as a get-together designed to discuss 
conservation problems. Apparently, how- 
ever, its closing session went far beyond that. 
According to Mr. Arken, it was broadened into 
a kind of Democratic political rally, with the 
Department of Agriculture undertaking to 
make an unauthorized expenditure in order 
to recruit a big attendance. 
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To support his point, Mr. ArKEN has pro- 
duced a letter which one of the Depart- 
ment’s PMA officials sent to all of Minne- 
sota’s 5,000 community committeemen (as 
distinct from county committeemen) urging 
them to go to St. Paul to hear a speech by 
Secretary Brannan. To make the trip par- 
ticularly attractive the letter declared that 
anybody attending would be reimbursed for 
travel expenses and receive per diem pay. 
Since a large percentage of the people invited 
showed up at the meeting, the cost to the 
Department of Agriculture, according to Mr. 
AIKEN’s estimate, must have been somewhere 
between $50,000 and $100,000. Conceivably, 
if the gathering had been wholly nonpoliti- 
cal in character, such an expenditure would 
have been justified, but ithe evidence 
strongly indicates that the only thing that 
took place was a show in which Mr. Brannan 
and Senator HumpHrey ridiculed the Repub- 
licans and whooped it up for Democratic farm 
policies, particularly the proposed Brannan 
plan. 

In other words, the Department’s outlay 
of money seems to have served no other func- 
tion than to insure the presence of a large 
hired audience before which the Secretary 
and Mr. HumpuHrey played politics of a sort 
calculated to send the committeemen back 
home as missionaries likely to be helpful to 
the Democrats in the congressional elections. 
If there were no Federal cash or pressure 
involved, this sort of thing probably would 
be tolerable, but the truth of the matter is, 
as Mr. AIKEN has said, that there appears to 
be no authority (certainly, there should be 
none) which permits the expenditure of 
PMA funds for the purpose of which they 
were used at St. Paul. If the practice which 
was applied in Minnesota of spending public 
money to pay the expenses and per diem of 
farmers to listen to political speeches is fol- 
lowed in the other States the expense can 
be many millions of dollars, all of which 
must come out of appropriations which Con- 
gress made for legitimate farm programs. 

On the point of legality, Mr. Fercuson has 
expressed himself even more emphatically 
than his Vermont colleague. He has de- 
clared flatly that the expenditure on the St. 
Paul meeting should be acted upon by the 
Attorney General as a clear violation of a 
Federal statute (sec. 201 of title 18 of 
the United States Code) forbidding the use 
of appropriated money to influence legisla- 
tion. His view is that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture in effect hired an audience to listen 
to political speeches aimed at building up 
pressure to make Congress enact the Brannan 
plan for farm production payments. 

It may be, as far as the law’s technicalities 
are concerned, that Mr. Brannan can defend 
himself satisfactorily. Even if he can, how- 
ever, the whole business will still smack of 
shabby politics. 





Freedom and the Welfare State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, George 
Meany, the secretary-treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor, laid sev- 
eral ghosts at the recent meeting of the 
League for Industrial Democracy in New 
York. 
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He dismissed reports that labor unions 
were no longer interested in the national 
health program by declaring that doc- 
tors as well as patients would be better 
off under the administration's proposed 
health program. 

He stressed the need for a human 
welfare state as a bulwark of free society 
and denounced those who refuse to ad- 
mit that both the New Deal and Fair 
Deal have helped to preserve free enter- 
prise in this coyntry. 

And he pointed to social security and 
rural electrification programs as the kind 
of human welfare measures which will 
broaden, rather than limit, our indi- 
vidual and national freedoms. 

With permission to extend my remarks 
in the RecorD, I attach Mr. Meany’s 
speech: 


Permit me to preface my remarks on free- 
dom and the welfare state by admitting that 
I believe in both. More than that, I believe 
that both freedom and a state of welfare 
can and should be enjoyed by the American 
people at the same time. 

So, I am sure, does our special guest—Sen- 
ator LeHmMaNn—because his whole public 
career has been aimed at the achievement of 
those goals. That is one of the chief reasons 
why the labor movement has always regarded 
him so highly. 

Of course, there is no such thing as a wel- 
fare state, neither here in America nor any- 
where else in the world. To liberals, the 
welfare state is an ideal worth working for 
and fighting for. To the reactionary poli- 
ticians who pounced upon the phrase for 
propaganda purposes, the welfare state was 
merely something to frighten people into vot- 
ing against their own interests. 

Fortunately, the great majority of the 
American people do not get panicked that 
easily. When an acorn pops down on the 
head of Chicken-Little Tarr and he starts 
crying, ‘The sky is falling,” he may get some 
of the Byrds and the worrying Wherrys to 
run with him to tell the king, but the Ameri- 
can people generally will not follow. They 
have more common sense. 

A free government, like ours, was estab- 
lished in the first place not to rule the peo- 
ple, but to serve them. 

The Government does not deprive us of any 
liberties by such services as workmen’s com- 
pensation, bank deposit insurance, crop in- 
surance and social security. The only com- 
pulsion in any of these programs is the pay- 
ment of taxes for the insurance provided, 
and taxes always have been and always will 
be with us. 

I am convinced that the American people 
are willing to pay still higher taxes for more 
adequate protection against economic dis- 
asters and for new programs, such as health 
insurance. ; 

When the welfare state slogan fell flat, 
the reactionaries hunted around for a new 
phrase and came up with the “hand-out 
State.” All of us who pay taxes for the 
extremely meager economic and social insur- 
ance which our Government, as yet, affords us 
realize quite clearly that we are not getting 
any hand-outs but are paying our own way. 

But, speaking of hand-outs, it is somewhat 
surprising to me that our reactionary friends 
never do refer to the very considerable hand- 
outs which our Government has generously 
awarded to big business in the past and the 
heavy subsidies which it is still pouring out. 

Was it a “hand-out State’’ when the Gov- 
ernment spent millions to help the railroads 
build transcontinental transportation net- 
works? 

Was it a “hand-out State” when the Gov- 
ernment paid heavy subsidies to American 
shipping so that an adequate merchant 


marine could be maintained against foreign 
competition? 

Is it a “hand-out State”’ when the Gov- 
ernment subsidizes the air lines through 
higher air-mail payments than are economi- 
cally justified? 

Is it a “hand-out State’ when the Gov- 
ernment deliberately takes a loss on second- 
class mail in order to help publications cir- 
culate more widely? Do you ever hear the 
newspapers and their friends in Congress 
complain about Government largesse when 
big business is the direct beneficiary? 

The American Federation of Labor is, and 
has consistently been, a firm defender of our 
free-enterprise system. As a general policy, 
we do not believe it wise or prudent for 
the Government to invade the field of private 
business, wherever private enterprise is serv- 
ing the public well. If any of the social- 
justice programs undertaken by the New Deal 
or the Fair Deal were actually damaging to 
private business, we would be among the 
first to object. But, has private business 
really suffered under the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal? - 

I am sure we can all remember back as far 
as 1933 when Franklin Roosevelt took office. 
Our financial structure on the brink of com- 
plete disaster; agriculture prostrate and the 
buying power of our people at the lowest 
point in 40 years; small business failures at 
an all-time high. 

We didn’t hear any arguments about stat- 
ism or socialism from the great leaders of 
industry in those days. No; on the con- 
trary, they flocked to Washington by the 
thousands with all sorts of proposals by 
which they hoped the new administration 
would save them from disaster. That they 
were saved by the prompt actions of that 
administration is a matter of history. 

And how have the great captains of in- 
dustry, who were the architects of our ruin 
back in the twenties, made out under the 
Fair Deal which they now so viciously con- 
demn through their spokesmen—the Tafts, 
the Martins, and the Hallecks—in Congress? 

I am not going to bore you with any long- 
winded analysis of the present position of big 
business. Let me simply quote from a re- 
port, just out, by the United States News, 
which is edited by David Lawrence. This 
special report appeared in the March 24 issue 
of that publication. Here is the quotation: 

“American corporations, as a group, are 
rolling in money. In four postwar years 
they have invested $60,000,000,000 in new 
plant and equipment; they have increased 
other assets by $11,000,000,000; they have 
added $21,000,000,000 to reserves for deprecia- 
tion, and they still have $40,000,000,000 in 
cash and Government bonds on hand. 

“Never before was the financial position of 
the United States business so strong.” 

I think those figures tell the story. Today, 
the insurance companies, who so bitterly 
fought us every step of the way to prevent 
workmen's compensation and social security 
are making more money than they know 
what todo with. Today, the utility interests 
which tried every fair and foul means of 
blocking the rural electrification program 
are silently splitting up huge dividends from 
increased sales of electric power and electric 
appliances, 

In the same way, I venture to predict, the 
American Medical Association, which is so 
frantically campaigning against health in- 
surance, will be forced to admit, after it is 
enacted, that it was the best break the doc- 
tors of this country ever got, to say nothing 
of their patients. 

This controversy over the policies of the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal is nothing new. 
It goes back to our very beginning as a 
nation. Simply stated, it is: Shall our 
political and economic policy be what the 


people want? Or shall it be what some su- . 
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perior guiding group may think is best for 
the people? 

The present-day Bourbons of our country 
talk about statism, socialism, and the welfare 
state. To me, labels, with the exception of 
the union label, are more or less without 
meaning. I am for the greater welfare and 
security of all the people of this Nation. I 
believe that it is a proper function of a demo- 
cratic government to strive for a better life 
for all its people, including those who work 
for wages. Put any label you desire on this 
effort for a better day—statism, New Deal, 
socialism, Fair Deal, or welfare state—I am 
still for it. 

In your time and in mine, I am confident 
that the American people, by their own de- 
cision in free elections, will be able to achieve 
a greater degree of human welfare and 
security and will discover that their freedoms 
have been broadened, rather than curtailed, 
in the process. 





Reduction in Mail Service Opposed by 
Coagressman McDonough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposal to reduce the postal service to 
one delivery a day in residential areas 
and proportionately in business districts 
will be strongly resented by the people of 
my district and the Nation as a whole. 
The delivery of mail by the postman is 
one of the most intimate and dependable 
contacts the public has with the Govern- 
ment. It is one of the few most appre- 
ciated and valued services which the 
heavy-burdened taxpayer receives for 
the high income tax he must pay. 

Reduction in mail delivery will not only 
be a great inconvenience to the public; 
it will also create more unemployment, 
which is growing at an alarming rate. | 

The public has learned to appreciate 
the efficient and dependable postal serv- 
ice of more than one delivery each day, 
end they should not be made the vic- 
tims of a reduction in this essential serv- 
ice while they are willing to pay for it. ' 

Since the war excise tax of 25 percent 
on telegrams has not been repealed, the 
public has come to depend upon the fre- 
quent and efficient delivery of mail to 
serve their needs for speedy communi- 
cation. 4 

The unemployment that will result 
from this plan will be a severe shock to 
the morale of postal employees as well 
as to the public. Many World War II 
veterans will lose their jobs adding to 
the alarming increase in the unemploy- 
ment ranks throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I resent and oppose this 
attempt to make the public and the 
postal employees the victims of this plan 
when at the same time we are spending 
billions of the taxpayers hard-earned 
money to rehabilitate and maintain for- 
eign governments throughout the world 
where economy could be applied without 
reducing the essential and necessary 
mail delivery at home. 
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The reduction of mail delivery, espe- 
cially in Los Angeles, will be a great in- 
convenience to the public because of our 
increase in population, and the unprece- 
dented growth and expansion since the 
war 

We are proud of the fine services ren- 
dered by the Los Angeles Post Office, and 
we will resist and oppose any plan or at- 
tempt to reduce its efficiency, curtail its 
services to the public, or reduce the mo- 
rale of its employees. 

I have written a letter of protest to 
the Postmaster General which reads as 
follows: 

Aprin 21, 1950. 
Hon. Jesst M. DONALDSON, 
The Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DoNALDSON: In reference to the 
propesed order to reduce mail service to one 
a day in residential areas and a proportion- 
ate reduction of parcel post and mail deliv- 
eries in business districts, I desire to regis- 
ter my opposition to this proposed change 
believing that it will not bring about econ- 
omy commensurate with the reduction in 
service and convenience to the public, and 
that it will increase unemployment. 

Iam confident that the public’s reaction to 
your new order will be strong opposition, es- 
pecially in the Los Angeles area with its tre- 
mendous expansion and increase in popula- 
tion. 

In my opinion, the mail-delivery service to 
the public, which has become so appreciated 
and so efficient, should be the last place to 
economize in attempting to reduce the post- 
al deficit, making the public and the postal 
employees the victims. I am confident that 
other means can be found in the Department 
to bring about economy rather than reduc- 
ing the service in this manner to the public. 

Very truly yours, 
Gorpon L. McDoNoucH, 
Member of Congress, Fifteenth Dis- 
trict, California. 





The American Way—How May We 
Improve It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing an essay written by Mr. Charles 
Philip Bolin, of Mansfield, Ohio. Mr. 
Bolin is one of the winners of the annual 
essay contest sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Ohio American Legion and the 
Auxiliary. Approximately 75,000 essays 
were written and 12 winners were chosen. 
Phili D Bolin was one of that 12. 
rhe title, Mr. Speaker, this year was 

‘he American Way—How May We Im- 
prove it?” The work of this young man 
certa inly merits the time of every Mem- 
ber ef Congress to carefully analyze his 
recommendations. 

I am indeed very thankful, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the American Legion and the 
Auxiliary sponsor such a program and I 
am grateful that so many young people— 
the youth of today and the manhood and 
Womanhood cf tomorrow—will devote 
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many hours of time and study in prepa- 
ration of an essay of this type. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate Mr. Philip 
Bolin, of Mansfield, Ohio, for his en- 
deavors and his achievement, and I am 
happy to submit his essay for your 
consideration: 


THE AMERICAN Way—How May WE 
Improve Ir? 


(By Charles Philip Bolin) 


After the great debate had ended and Jef- 
ferson had completed drafting the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Members of the 
Continental Congress signed one of the most 
important documents of all times. It and 
the Constitution, which was drafted 12 years 
later, cast the mold for the American way— 
the way of democracy. 

The foundation of democracy is this 
famous phrase of Jefferson's. “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

The American way can be improved by 
studying these words in the light of today. 

I. All men are created equal. 

To improve cur American way, we must 
believe that one American is basically as 
good as another, regardless of race, creed, or 
color. 

We should support the civil-rights pro- 
gram that both political parties are backing. 

We should each individually fight intoler- 
ance. When remarks are made intending to 
cast suspicion on our fellow Americans, 
purely on the grounds of race or color or 
religion, we should denounce them as un- 
American. 

II. Men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights. 

Communism, nazism, and fascism all 
preach that the only rights the individual 
has are those given him by the state. 

We, too, believe that if a man has rights, 
those rights must come from somewhere. 
Our forefathers taught that they come from 
God. 

We must do a real educational job in the 
schools, in the churches, in our political 
parties and through the press and radio, as 
to the importance and rights of the in- 
dividual. Since we believe that those rights 
come from God, we should strive to increase 
religious interest in America. 

Long ago William Penn said, “Those people 
who are not governed by God will be ruled 
by tyrants.” The founding fathers believed 
this so strongly they risked their lives to de- 
fend it. If we preach that same thought to 
all America we can overcome that active 
minority which is trying to sell communism 
and destroy the individual. 

III. Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

To improve the American way of life we 
should take additional steps to protect those 
rights, such as: 

1. Better study of the causes of crime, and 
combined drives by educational and reli- 
gious institutions to improve morals. 

2. Active interest in the civil-rights pro- 
gram that our Government has started. 

8. Greater interest by individuals in the 
poor and the unfortunate, so that the whole 
job is not left up to public agencies. 

4. A program providing greater financial 
incentive to teachers who, after all, must 
carry a part of the responsibility of teach- 
ing children about life, the importance of 
liberty, and the pursuit of true happiness, as 
against mere pleasure. we gee, 

IV. Governments are~ instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, ; yx. 
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We believe that government is for the 
people. We do not believe that the child is 
born for the state. The individual is the 
important thing. 

The American way of life will continue 
and expand only if our fellow Americans be- 
lieve it as strongly as did Jefferson, Washing- 
ton, Franklin, and Adams. If Hollywood 
and the combined radio and television net- 
works could plan a program assuring a cer- 
tain number of motion pictures and broad- 
casts a year featuring plays built around this 
fundamental idea, much could be done to stir 
interest and enthusiasm. 

To sum up, the way to improve the Amer- 
ican way of life is to take seriously the slo- 
gan, “Freedom is everybody's business.” 





A Century of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include, in part, a recent editorial 
from the Clinton Daily Item entitled “A 
Century of Progress,” written by the edi- 
tor, Mr. Orra L. Stone: 


As we turned the caiendar for March the 
picture was not pleasant with strikes across 
the country strangling production in basic 
industries, shackling communication and 
transportation, with the headlines screaming 
the news of trouble at the coal mines, with 
workers on welfare, freight cars standing 
idle and householders suffering from empty 
bins; with our gigantic steel mills notify- 
ing their customers “no coal, no steel” in the 
second quarter of 1950; with 10,500 dealers 
of one auto concern alone, employing more 
than 200,000 persons, idled by a strike, with 
more pay, less working hours, seniority, pri- 
ority, slow-downs and pensions demanded; 
with millions of man-hours lost and billions 
of dollars wasting down the drain of chain- 
action walk-outs, coupled with delusion, 
confusion, personal and group hatreds, mis- 
understanding, political influence, bargain- 
ing and bickering, injunctions and law ac- 
tions, union factual fights, referendums and 
negotiations, all seemingly the price of 
peacetime production. 

And yet, at heart, the men and women who 
are parties to this apparently unending con- 
flict are all good Americans—at least, almost 
all. 

Sometimes it makes many Clintonians 
wonder if this is America after all, and to 
“inquire if it is the fruit of two ghastly world 
wars in a single generation, or whether it 
is the concept our founding fathers who left 
us a heritage of freedom to be preserved and 
defended. We stop and ask are we doing 
justice to this land of opportunity? 

The freedom of enterprise which guide 
Erastus Brigham Bigelow to sow the seeds 
of progress in our midst never visioned that 
his sucessors would be virtually handcuffed 
and victims of misapplied rights. 

All of us admit that strikes are legal, but 
most of us question whether they are loyal to 
America when they throw this community 
and all others and the Nation's total econ- 

*omy out of gear. To many it seems they 
constitute the virus that is slowly poisoning 
«the minds of men and women whose toil 


-;° and skill are critically needed most in the 


struggle for world survival. 
** Neither this community nor the Nation 
at large can withstand the repeated impact 
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and shock of constantly recurring strikes 
which constitute positive proof of a crum- 
bling strength for employer, employee, and 
America itself. Could it be that Moscow's 
fifth column is setting the United States 
up for that “Sunday punch”? 

More and more we are awakening to the 
dangers of regimentation of any kind and 
detecting the evils of pitting one class against 
another and many believe it is high time that 
we Americans “stop, look, and listen” be- 
fore our economy runs off the track and is 
wrecked completely. 

Today employer and employee appear to be 
deadlocked in thousands of industries and 
stand impotent due to the peculiar phrase- 
clogy in our laws governing labor relations 
and to technicalities, details, and misinter- 
pretations of meaning. 

Surely no progress can be attained without 
confidence between employee and employer 
and no pay checks, dividends, new products, 
or consumption of raw materials can flow 
steadily unless the convulsion of strikes is 
eliminated and employee and employer sit 
Gown to develop a set of “ground rules” for 
cooperatively working together. 

The latest and biggest riddle seems to be 
the writing by Congress of thy new ticket 
for social security, and until that eventuates 
no American employer knows what he faces 
and neither do the unions. This much ap- 
pears to be certain, all of us must keep work- 
ing while a better and firmer bridge of under- 
standing is being built. 

It is apparent to the man on the street 
that some evil influence is jeopardizing the 
sacred rights and privileges to earn an honest 
dollar by an honest day’s work. It probably 
is of foreign origin at its root because it can- 
not be purebred American policy. 

Great industries are imperiled, great cities 
are idle, purchasing power is frozen from 
coast to coast, with wives and children, the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick 
maker all feeling the pinch when the head 
of the household is not working. 

Let’s all stay on the job while employees 
and employers figure out a practical solu- 
tion to the complicated problems of pen- 
sions and the like. Any other course spells 
disaster for all of us because losses now 
occurring will never be regained. Let’s not 
let our Nation down. 

We are advised that we are in a period 
of prosperity, but it seems strange that if 
at such a time the Government cannot live 
within its income, what will it do if we 
suffer a serious recession in business? 

With a public debt of more than a quarter 
of a trillion dollars which is daily being 
added to we are informed that the interest 
alone on it is 514 billions of dollars annually, 
a total more than all the expenses of Gov- 
ernment in 1933. 

To justify spending more than our in- 
come, some people allude to what the Gov- 
ernment is doing for the little fellow, but 
it is well to look at what the Government 
is doing to the little fellow and to note that 
it is making the small man smaller. If the 
little fellow uses a telephone he pays a 
tax; if he travels by rail or bus his ticket 
includes a tax; if he buys gasoline for his 
car he pays a tax; if he goes to a baseball 
game he pays a tax, and if his children go 
to the movies they pay a tax. 

If the program now proposed is adopted 
the average workingman will have to work 67 
days each year to earn the money to pay his 
taxes to the Federal Government alone and 
that is what the Government is doing to the 
little fellow. 

If the spenders really want to help the 
little fellow, they should allow him to keep 
more of the money he earns for his labor 
so that he can spend it as he pleases instead 
of having it taken from him and sent to 
Washington to allow bureaucrats to spend it 
as they think best. 

Men intoxicated with power will never 
voluntarily surrender the power to spend the 





money of other people and the Government 
will not repeal a single war tax now being 
collected until forced to do so by public 
sentiment. 

The Nation’s plain trouble is debt and 
taxes and we cannot cure it by more debt 
and more taxes. The only way out is to cut 
current expenditures. 

The so-called good old days were not so 
rough, at that. The first year Federal in- 
come taxes were slapped on the American 
public, in 1913, Uncle Sam snatched only 
$71,380,000 from our pockets and that sum 
is not enough to cover what the Federal 
Government blew in last year to support 
potato prices. 

It is a vastly different picture that presents 
itself to this year’s graduates of Clinton 
High School, and from other educational 
institutions as they enter upon their life 
work as go-getters, than that which faced the 
young people of this town, in 1900, when the 
semicentennial was observed. 

That year, the Nation had a debt of $1,263,- 
416,913 or a per capita debt for each man, 
woman, and child of $16.60 which was a pret- 
tier picture than that presented 30 years be- 
fore, in 1870, when the national debt totaled 
$2,436,453,209 or $61.76 per capita. 

The generation that came upon the scene 
between 1900 and 1930 saw its per capita 
share of the Nation’s debt rise from $16.60 
three decades previously to $315.45 but that 
was merely a bagatelle compared to the 
1949 per capita debt borne by each of us 
which reached the astronomical height of 
$1,695.46 last year. 

In 1900, Congress appropriated $698,912,- 
982.83 to run the United States Government, 
but in 1949 Federal appropriations totaled 
$48 ,272,280,457.59. 

The young men and women who step out 
of our schools, this centennial year, face a 
situation entirely different from that which 
was met by their parents and with the bleak 
fact before them that the United States will 
have no Marshall plan backed by a generous 
nation on either continent to help them. 

They see many of the countries of western 
Europe and Great Britain, which have em- 
braced socialism, unable to stand on their 
own financial feet with the very existence 
of these nations entirely dependent on the 
taxpayers of the United States. 

The only hope seems to be that these 
young people will plainly discern that it 
will be prudent for this country to hold fast 
to its democratic system of government and 
to put our financial house in order and aid 
in warding off the concentration, in Wash- 
ington, of the powers of local governments, 
including police powers and to halt the im- 
position of creeping but ever-advancing 
socialistic programs. 

They must ever keep in mind that the peo- 
ple who came here from foreign lands in the 
beginning did not arrive to establish a gov- 
ernment, but rather to escape the tyrannies 
of government. They did not seek security 
but rather an opportunity to enjoy the free- 
dom of being let alone. 

They cannot fail to sense that the spirit of 
sélf-reliance that inspired the early settlers 
of Clinton to exercise their initiative and 
develop the town, while preserving their 
independence, is being halted by too many 
persons who seek to lean on the Government 
and too many who are thinking more of 
security than they are of opportunity. 

It is perfectly obvious to the generation 
now coming on the scene that to pay for 
the costly programs that have been adopted, 
with others planned, we shall have to borrow 
more money, and it is well for them to sense 
that if we stumble no Marshall plan aid or 
lend-lease will aid us, but rather we will all 
be on our own. 

The new generation cannot but appreciate 
that we would not have an ever-expanding 
Government if the American people were 
conscious of the taxes they are now paying 
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and surely they will recognize that when the 
Federal Government required employers to 
withhold income taxes from employees, the 
plan put the worker to sleep. 

Ask any Clinton wage earner the amount 
of money he earns and he will tell you the 
sum of money he receives in his envelope 
or pay check and not the amount his em- 
ployer actually pays for his services before 
Federal withholding taxes are deducted. 

Excise taxes are so well hidden that their 
burden is not appreciated by the taxpayers 
and the coming generation can easily discern 
that the best-kept secret in the United States 
today is the program of excise taxes that hit 
every family from coast to coast every day 
in the year. 

Such taxes, included in the price of every- 
thing you buy, exceeded $700 per family in 
1948. The fact remains that only half of 
the Federal Government’s revenues and less 
than 10 percent of State and local tax re- 
ceipts flow from direct taxes on personal 
incomes. 

The rest comes from taxes on business en- 
terprises which, in turn, are passed along to 
the consumer in the form of higher prices. 
As a result, for all with annual incomes of 
$5,000 or less, which includes better than 9 
out of every 10 persons, the hidden burden 
is heavier than the Federal income tax. 

Taxes accumulate all along the way from 
the raw materials to the finished products on 
the store shelves and at that point many 
States and cities add a retail sales tax. 

If you buy a pack of cigarettes you pay 1114 
cents in taxes. If you purchase an auto you 
pay between $300 and $500 in taxes on a 
$2,000 car which is the big reason, according 
to the manufacturer, why the $1,000 auto is 
out of the question today. 

The coming generation scarcely realizes 
that total tax collections in the United States 
today are now two and one-half billion dol-' 
lars higher than in 1945 when this country 
was engaged in a global war and that four- 
fifths of the present tax collections go to- 
ward Federal spending. 





The Boom Goes On 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
a great deal of interest that I read the 
excellent editorial in the April 24, 1950 
issue of Life Magazine. Under unani- 
mous consent I insert this well-written 
editorial entitled “The Boom Goes On,” 
as a part of my remarks, since it reflects, 
in my opinion, the general feeling that 
this great country of ours continues to 
move forward: 


THe Boom Gors ON—LIvING Better THAN 
EVER, THE UNITED STATES Must Now LEARN 
How To Live 


Two years ago, four years ago, the United 
States was hip-deep in a postwar boom—and 
the news today is that it is still smack in the 
middle of the same boom. The darned thing 
goes on and on andon. Mr. Sewell Avery of 
Montgomery Ward has been predicting the 
worst for years, but it is the hopeful Gen. 
Robert Wood of Sears, Roebuck who has 
made the money. Even that increditable Mr. 
Faint Heart of the long boom period, the 
stock market, has at last decided that valor 
may be the better part of discretion. With 
high boom dividends going on and on and 
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on, market valuations of st-cks have finally 
returned to the originally hopeful ground of 
1946, even pushing through in certain key 
“industrials” to the highest averages since 
930. 

ra with its new high, the stock market 
still has a long way to go before it can pose 
; an accurate register of the actual physical 
‘ods-and-services boom, which has been 
particularly terrific for the first quarter of 
1950. As the President’s economic advisers 
have recently pointed out, the country has 
been on the upsurge in practically every- 
hing. Personal incomes, swelled by the 
veterans’ insurance refunds, have been at a 
new peak. People have been buying furni- 
ture, refrigerators, television sets at a pace 
never set before. The home building rate 
this year has hit an all-time high; a grand 
total of a million or more homes are sched- 
uled for 1950. The steel production rate 
hums along at 97 percent of capacity. In 
Detroit they are busier than ever: nearly 
2,000,000 motor vehicles rolled off the pro- 
duction lines during the year’s first quarter, 
and this despite the crippling Chrysler strike. 
The boom has developed such a solid impact 
on all fronts that both the Federal Reserve 
Board and Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer see it rolling at least until 1951. 

The conventional editorial response to all 
this would be to let the story carry itself— 
or at most to observe, truly and tritely, that 
all booms end sometime. You don’t look a 
gift horse in the mouth, and you don’t usu- 
ally ask “so what?” of prosperity. Never- 
theless, we can think of at least three points 
that ought to be raised, and we herewith 
raise them. 

Most paradoxical of the points is that the 
boom, big as it has been, just hasn’t been big 
enough. It has been big in production, big 
in consumption, and big in earnings in 
relation to market valuations of stock. But 
with population rising, with 4,000,000 cur- 
rently unemployed, with 1,700,000 job-seek- 
ing college and high-school graduates com- 
ing on the labor market this year, and with 
business efficiency increasing (meaning that 
fewer workers are needed to do a given job), 
new enterprises just aren’t being born fast 
enough to soak up the available manpower. 
An approach to the $300,000,000,000 economy 
is a must if the boom is to go on. But the 
$300,000,000,000 economy won’t come into be- 
ing unless Washington makes it more re- 
warding for a man to risk his capital. As we 
have said before, one way to stimulate the 
creation of the necessary new enterprises 
would be to end the present short-sighted 
practice of taxing dividends twice. 

Our second point has to do with the rela- 
tion of the internal American boom to the 
opinion of the rest of the world. People of 
other nations have doubted that the United 
States has the intellectual and moral power 
to sustain its part internationally. They 
have also been looking for a big physical bust 
in the United States for a long time now. 
But the boom, which is one of solidly built 
Oldsmobiles and Budd trains and Allis- 
Chalmers tractors and Frigidaires and Zenith 
television sets and Westinghouse generators, 
multiplied endlessly for five solid years, 
should be sufficiently tangible to convince 
anybody from Batavia to Zeebrugge that the 
United States has the sheer physical vitality 
to stay the course in the push to a better 
world community. As a matter of fact, some 
of the dividends earned on United States 
home production must push for investment 
outside the country—which means that Mr. 
Truman's point-4 program is physically there 








for any nation to take advantage of the 
moment it makes conditions attractive to 
United States investors. Even if the United 


State 


es lacks something in foreign-policy 
brains, the United States boom is for export 
t \y country that cares to use brains on 


its Own, 
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The third point which interests us centers 
on the relation of means to ends. Americans 
in recent years have had fewer worries than 
other people about making a living. But do 
they know how to live? Or what to live for? 
These are still big questions, and they obvi- 
ously haven’t been answered. In many ways 
the United States people are a morally rest- 
less and unsatisfied lot. 

They are, however, learning something, and 
their behavior during the boom shows it. 
Making all allowance for the different cir- 
cumstances of today, the negative fact that 
the postwar boom has not be accompanied by 
the suicidal stock market splash of 1929 is 
some indication that Americans are a wiser 
and steadier people now than they were 
then. Other things about the boom at- 
mosphere are heartening. No one has col- 
lated the statistics relating to such diverse 
things as the increase in churchgoing, the 
sale of china-painting sets at the 15-cent 
stores, the growth of art museums and local 
symphony orchestras, the number of people 
reading the great books, the popularity of 
garden clubs, the upgrading of the type of 
lecturer heard at Rotary luncheons, and so 
on. But if someone were to do this neces- 
sary statistical investigation, it Just might 
prove that the United States citizen is learn- 
ing what prosperity is for. He is at least 
beginning to learn that prosperity, once the 
primary needs of life are cared for, is only 
good as underpinning for the good life, 

In 1929 the United States valued prosperity 
as an end and it disappeared. Are the Amer- 
ican people really coming to value prosperity 
as a means to the larger good? We hope so, 
and we propose a toast: “Here’s to pros- 
perity—and here’s to keeping it in its place.” 





Devzocratic-Dominated Congress Wins 
Do-Nothing Prize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 1948 election campaign President 
Truman proceeded to lambaste the 
Eightieth Congress not only from coast to 
coast, but from center to circumference, 

I felt, as many others did, that in his 
desperation for reelection he was making 
statements which in his more sober mo- 
ments he would not have made. I felt 
that the heat of battle had perhaps 
raised his blood pressure and somewhat 
as a drowning man clutching for straws, 
that he in desperation was attempting to 
clutch and tear down the straw man 
which he was at the same time trying 
to build up. However, now as time has 
gone by and the heat of battle somewhat 
subsided and still Mr. Truman and some 
of his administration zealots continue to 
try and lambaste the Eightieth Congress 
rather than let it rest in peace, I feel 
perfectly justified in submitting the fol- 
lowing article by Mr. Louis Bromfield 
regarding the present Eighty-first Con- 
gress: 

President Truman and Democratic Chair- 
man Boyle, both graduates of the Kansas 


City Pendergast machine, have been looking 
worried lately and they have reason to be as 


time and the record catches up with them. _ 
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Mr. Truman referred to the Eightieth Con- 
gress as a “do-nothing” Congress and the 
worst in our history. He demanded a Con- 
gress dominated by his own party and he 
got it. In comparison with the Democratic 
Eighty-first Congress, the Republican Eight- 
ieth Congress was a ball of fire. Mr. Tru- 
man’s own Congress has not passed a single 
measure in his welfare state program and 
indeed nothing at all but the routine usual 
appropriations bills and one or two bills to 
take the taxes off oleo or admit some in- 
dividual being held up by the immigration 
department. 

One fact is certain—that Mr. Truman's ex- 
isting Democratic Congress holds the world 
record for emptiness and unkept promises. 
The curious fact is that Mr. Truman and his 
Pendergast-dominated national committee 
have shown little inclination to get any of his 
emergency bills through both Houses. 

Each time one comes up, the administra- 
tion support of it seems to fade away and 
rumors follow that Mr. Truman and his 
friends do not really want the bill passed. 
They want to keep the issue open for the 1950 
elections. Of course, this sort of tactic can 
go on forever, or until the Democratic Party 
is thrown out lock, stock, and barrel. 

At the CIO convention in New Orleans, 
organized labor rose in wrath and demanded 
of Mr. Truman and Mr. Boyle that some of 
the promises which were used as Democratic 
campaign material in 1948 be brought before 
Congress and an effort made to get them 
passed. It may just be dawning on organized 
labor that Mr. Truman and his friends have 
been treating them as they might a local 
union in Kansas City, stringing them along 
on promises put off year after year, getting 
their votes and giving nothing in return. 

The ugly incident of the murder of the two 
Kansas City bosses, Binaggio and Gargotta, 
who had virtually whipped the Pendergast 
machine in Kansas City, came at a most in- 
opportune moment when the administration 
and the Democratic machine were doing their 
best to suppress or draw the teeth of the 
proposed congressional committee investi- 
gation of the Nation-wide corruption of the 
gangster and slot-machine mob. 

The move to investigate came from one of 
the finest members of the Democratic Party, 
Senator Kerauver, of Tennessee; but Mr. 
Truman’s and Mr. Boyle’s cohorts have done 
everything to stop it or render it innocuous. 
Why? Some honest Democrats in Washing- 
ton will tell you under cover that they are 
afraid of what will be revealed and the effect 
on the Democratic Party fortunes. 

The Binaggio murder in Kansas City brings 
up a long-standing unsavory smell which the 
administration cannot shake off. It should 
never be forgotten that one of the first acts 
of Mr. Truman was to grant wholesale par- 
dons to Pendergast stooges convicted by good 
American juries for criminal frauds having 
to do with voting. 

A little later when a second investigation, 
deeply incriminating, came up in connection 
with Mr. Truman’s Pendergast backing, the 
evidence, apparently unguarded, was stolen 
and destroyed and nothing came of it. The 
FBI was called off and the case was mysteri- 
ously hushed up. But the votes that were 
stolen were used to defeat Mr. Truman's own 
enemy, Congressman Roger Slaughter. 

The situation smells and should not be 
tolerated either by the people of Missouri and 
Kansas City or by the people of the whole 
Nation. here is a curious parallel between 
Mr. Truman’s loyalty to Tom Pendergast and 
Mr. Harding’s loyalty to Harry Daugherty. 
Of the two, Daugherty was undoubtedly the 
less offensive. 

In any case the whole record, as time 
catches up, should prove again that the 
greatest nation in the world cannot afford 
to find itself run by third- and fourth-rate 
men. 
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Teamwork in Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been very favorably impressed with the 
progress being made in tying down the 
soil and holding back the water in all 14 
counties of my district. 

A very interesting and informative re- 
port was sent me by my friend, Mr. Ted 
Turner, chairman, Adams County Soil 
Conservation District, which states they 
are now working out their program by 
small watersheds—each farmer work- 
ing with his neighbors, taking in 9 or 
10 farms at a clip, building terraces, 
grassed waterways, contouring, and other 
needed soil-conservation practices. It 
makes me feel good to know the farmers 
of my district are proud of their work. 
What they are doing for their land will 
not only give them a better living and 
make their farms more productive as 
time goes on, but this is the kind of thing 
that will make and keep America strong. 

Turner’s report tells how the State of 
Iowa is contributing $2,500 to assist their 
district in getting more soil conservation 
on the land. Also, it points out how the 
Soil Conservation Service is assisting 
them with guidance in planning farms 
and applying soil-conservation practices. 
Turner points out how the Extension 
Service and other farm agencies work 
smoothly with them in getting the job 
done. 

Turner includes interviews he has had 
with two farmers in his district that hit 
the nail on the head. Not only are these 
farmers satisfied they are doing the 
right thing in conserving their soil, but 
they know why and they know it is money 
in their pockets. No one needs to worry 
about these fellows; they know a good 
thing when they see it. So that others 
can learn of the success in Adams 
County, the following is their report of 
progress: 

CorNING, Iowa, April 7, 1950. 
Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JENSEN: Enclosed is a copy of the 
1949 annual report for the Adams County 
Soil Conservation District. I think you will 
find it interesting. 

We will welcome any suggestions you may 
have that will help us get better land use 
in our district. 

We also wish to thank you for any help 
which you have given us in the past and ask 
your continued cooperation in the future. 

Very truly yours, 
Tep TURNER, 
Chairman, Adams Soil Conservation 
District. 
Apams Sort CONSERVATION District (lowa)— 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1949 

Nineteen hundred and forty-nine was 
another good year for soil conservation in 
the Adams Soil Conservation District. Al- 
though our growth in interest and practice 
of soil conservation has not been phe- 
nomenal, still it has been steady and is in- 
creasing. A review of the statistics at the 


end of this report will give you a fairly good 
picture as to just how much progress has 
been made. Worthy of special mention is 
the fact that the Soil Conservation Service 
personnel in our district completed more 
field lay-out work in April than in any previ- 
ous month in the history of our district. 

We were also able to establish our first 
watershed-control demonstration this year. 
Conservation plans were completed with nine 
farmers living in the Lincoln Center water- 
shed of Sin Creek. All of the 1949 crops were 
planted on the contour and six of the nine 
farms completed terraces during the first 
year. It will be very interesting to watch 
the developments on this watershed. 

Spray Lee, one of our assistant commis- 
sioners and at that time also the newly 
elected president of the Farm Bureau, at- 
tended the district commissioner’s short 
course which was held in January at Ames. 
Spray came back thoroughly pepped up.. He 
made a full report of his schooling at a 
special meeting arranged for our commis- 
sioners, assistant commissioners, and their 
wives. In February we held a district com- 
missioner’s election in cooperation with the 
Extension Service at a county-wide meet- 
ing on fertilizers. I spoke a little about our 
district activities and Ralph Krenzin, ex- 
tension specialist from the college, talked 
on fertilizers. Lester Watt, of Nodaway, was 
elected district commissioner for a 6-year 
term. He succeeds Paul Flowers who had so 
ably served the district since it’s organization 
in 1943. Paul did not choose to run again 
this year, 

The district continues to enjoy good work- 
ing relationships with local groups and or- 
ganizations. Also, the other county, State, 
and Federal agencies concerned with farm 
programs. 

Educational work with schools in the dis- 
trict included talks on conservation and a 
tour of farms for the Corning eighth-grade 
pupils. Also, work with the vocational agri- 
culture classes and Cub Scout packs. A 
plow terrace building demonstration was held 
for the GI farm training classes this spring. 

The Corning Free Press has been very gen- 
erous in their publicity on conservation proj- 
ects. Conservation lost a very able and 
stanch supporter in the recent death of Mr. 
Gauthier, the local editor. 

Radio Station KSIB at Creston has also 
been very helpful in their reports on con- 
servation activities. 

The Adams district submitted the Harry 
Reese, Tom Dougherty, and the Coleman- 
Flower farms as our entrants in the Omaha 
World-Herald contest. The final results 
showed that the Adams district ranked third 
in Iowa, with only 54% points less than the 
winners. Our farms scored 2,83614 points out 
of a possible 3,000. We plan to be a winner 
next year. 

We named Gene Schwartz, Ernest Blazek, 
and Kenneth Calkins to compete in the Good- 
year contest. These men were honored at 
the Goodyear award dinner held in Des 
Moines, 

Both of these contests showed the inter- 
est and concern for our most important re- 


‘source, the soil. 


Our district again cooperated with the 
three adjoining districts in putting on a 
four-county soil conservation field day and 
plowing contest. The program consisted of 
a tour over the Tom Dougherty farm, where 
we had our fleld day in 1948. This farm 
has made a lot of progress in 1 year’s time 
and is an excellent example of what can 
be accomplished through conservation farm- 
ing. The second part of the field day was 
the making over of the Frank Maharry farm 
which joins the Dougherty farm, The field 
day was well attended, and we feel very 
successful in showing how to do the job 
and also the results that may be expected. 

L. L. Henderson held a husking bee type of 
field day on some of his land this fall. Six 
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neighbors who regularly exchange work were 
invited in to build terraces, diversions, and 
waterways. There was considerable interest 
and we considered it a successful field day, 
Your district commissioners invite other 
neighborhoods to get together and work out 
their conservation construction. This sys. 
tem has much merit. Our technicians will 
be glad to work with you. 

Kenneth King, working out of the Ames 
Soil Conservation Service office, recently as- 
sisted our district in the location of natural 
neighborhood groups. This proved to be 
very interesting. The theory is that if we 
can promote and develop soil conservation 
by working with natural neighborhoods, ra- 
ther than individuals or artificial groups, we 
can expect to get more rapid and permanent 
soil conservation on the land. Mr. King 
demonstrated that it is possible to locate 
the natural neighborhoods; this we are go- 
ing to try to do whenever possible. When 
some members of a group show interest in 
conservation we will promote that interest 
by working with the entire group. 

One of the major developments in con. 
servation during the past year was the ap- 
propriation of State funds for soil-conserva- 
tion work in the district. In July our $500 
and $2,000 budgets to the State committee 
were sent in for approval. These budgets 
have been approved and State money has al- 
ready been used in paying for additional 
technical help, travel expenses of the com- 
missioners and some of the expenses of our 
four-county field day. We feel that we are 
getting value received for this money. Our 
State legislature is to be commended for 
making this money available to soil-con- 
servation districts and we feel a definite re- 
sponsibility to you, our neighbors, to see that 
your money is well spent. 

This year, to add a little variety to our 
report, I interviewed a couple of farmers to 
try and get their reaction to the services 
offered and being current given by the Adams 
soil-conservation district. The first inter- 
view was with Mr. Harry Reese, a master 
farmer, whose farm is located near String- 
town: 

“Trp. Harry, how long have you had your 
farm plan? 

“Harry. Since 1944, 

“Trep. What soil conservation practices are 
you using? 

“Harry, One very important one I use !s 
a good rotation. This is a 4-year rotation 
using 1 year of corn, 1 year of oats, and 2 
years of meadow. i 

“Trp. How is this different than your pre- 
vious farming? ' 

“Harry. Farming now seems so much 
easier since I have a definite guide to go 
by. 

“Trep. What happens to your rotation when 
the weather man causes you to lose 4 
seeding? 

“Harry. That is no problem because when 
you are using a rotation with at least 2 
years of meadow it is easy to hold that 
meadow over for another year when neces- 
sary. 

“Tep. Have you built any terraces oF 
structures? 

“Harry. Yes. I have two terraces and & 
large pond which I built this past summer. 

“Trp. Harry, what are some of the benefits 
you have received from our Soil Conservation 
District? 

“Harry, They are numerous. Specifically, 
I have a soil map of my farm showing me 
just what types of soil I have and where 
they are located. It also shows how thick 
this layer of topsoil is, and what the average 
slope is in each field. Then I have my crop- 
ping plan which is a 5-year plan showing 
how I plan to operate my farm for the next 
5 years. There is also space here to keep 


track of any special practices such as lime 
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and fertilizer applications. Then my fields 
have been rearranged so that the same types 
of soil are farmed together and also my fields 
are adjusted in size so that I have a balanced 
farming program giving me approximately 
the same acreage of crops each year. Be- 
sides this I got considerable help in my 
pasture improvement program. 

“Tgp, How much better is your pasture 
now than before your renovation program? 

“Harry. There is no comparison. I now 
pasture at least three or four cattle on good 
pasture where before I had only one on a 
very mediocre pasture, mostly poverty grass. 

“Trp, How many head per acre now? 

“Harry. At least three head for the pasture 
season. 

“Tep. When do you turn in in the spring? 

“Harry. When the grass is 4 inches tall. 
This gives it a chance to get a good start. 

“Tep. What pasture mixture did you use? 

“Harry. Red clover, alfalfa, brome, ladino 
clover, and birdsfoot trefoil. Six months 
before seeding I put on 2 tons of lime per 
acre. At seeding time I put on 200 pounds of 
0-20-0. The pasture had been thoroughly 
torn up with a spring-tooth harrow and a 
disc. 

“Tep. Would you care to make an estimate 
of the dollars per acre returns from this 
pasture in 1949? 

“Harry. A good cow will produce $50 per 
acre at current prices. This is much better 
than grain, and I’m building up my soil at 
the same time. 

“Tep. That was certainly better than try- 
ing to farm that particular field. Thank 
you, Harry. I’m sure hundreds of other 
farmers in our district could do as well with 
their pasture land.” 

Following is an interview with L. L. Hen- 
derson of Corning: 

“Tep. How long have you had a farm plan 
on your land, L. L.? 

“L. L. About 4 years, I think. 

“Tep. What in your farm plan impressed 
you most? 

“L. L. Knowing the different types of soil 
and how much of each was left on the land. 

“Tep. What can the average farmer hope 
io gain from a farm plan? 

“L. L. With it he can make more efficient 
use of his land by knowing better just what 
he has to work with. 

“TeD. In what ways have you been bene- 
fited from our local soil-conservation dis- 
trict? 

“L. L. In advice and technical help, always 
given very willingly. You've got a good 
bunch of fellows here. They take an inter- 
est in your farm just as if it were their own, 

“TED. What would you suggest needs to be 
done to make our program more effective and 
to speed up the process of getting more con- 
servation on the land? 

“L. L. We need more educational meetings. 
It will take a series of meetings with the 
Same group to get the job done. 

“TED. What do you think about steward- 
ship of the land? 

“L. L. What do you mean? 

“TED. I mean, do we have any obligation to 
preserve our farms for future generations? 

“L. L. We certainly do. Just because we 
have a deed to our farm should not mean that 
we have the right to waste our precious top- 
soil. Unless the farmers come to realize this 
they will likely find themselves subject to a 
land-use program. Many of our other natu- 
ral resources, such as oil, are already under 
Government restriction. 

“TED. How can we get more farmers and 
landowners to regard their land as a trust? 

“L. L. It will have to be through a process 
of education. 
= “TED. Thanks, L. L., for a splendid inter- 
lew.” 

_ Apparently we have two well-satisfied cus- 
‘omers among our district cooperators. I 
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only hope that our district can render equally 
good service to all the farmers in the district. 

Following is a brief report of the part 
taken by the agricultural extension service 
in soil conservation work as given me by the 
extension director, Mr. Homer Thiel: 

“The agricultural extension service of 
Adams County and Iowa State College has 
assisted the work of the district in several 
ways. 

“In line with common practice, the exten- 
sion director has served the district as secre- 
tary, attending all meetings of the district 
commissioners except where other extension 
activities demanded his attention. 

“With the beginning of consideration of 
new problems attending the most profitable 
use of the finances appropriated by the last 
legislature in Iowa, the extension director 
drove to Red Oak with the commissioners 
and work unit conservationist for an after- 
noon meeting. 

“Robert Moorman, Ralph Krenzin, and 
Otto E. Hoffman of the State staff, appeared 
at the four-county field day in September, 
presenting information on corn-borer con- 
trol, forages and weed-destroying chemicals, 
respectively. 

“In April the extension director assisted 
Don Lovely, Ralph Waage, Erwin Birt, and 
Kingery brothers with contouring problems 
on their own farms, spending 2 days in all in 
the field with them. In all cases the men 
were instructed in locating contour lines. 
Four of the men were trained to operate and 
operated hand levels during the period spent 
with them. This assistance was given at the 
period of the peak load of local S. C, S, 
personnel. 

“Assistance with publicity for the district 
was contributed by the extension director. 
Some of these releases appeared in the 
Adams County Free Press. Others appeared 
in the Farm Bureau World. Some of the fea- 
tures dealt with were: the structure on 
the Harry Reese farm, the L. L. Henderson 
Soil Conservation Day, the Sin Creek water- 
shed area and other small incidental projects. 

“Reports of accomplishments of the dis- 
trict were included in the account of agri- 
cultural activities of Adams County. This 
statement appeared in the annual agricul- 
tural extension report.” 

As previously stated, we feel that 1949 was 
@ good year. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that the year 1950 will be better. 

Apams Sort CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
Tep TURNER, 
Chairman, District Governing Body. 





Our Problem—Maintaining a Stable 
National Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
we hear much about maintaining a stable 
national economy, price parity, and we 
receive many communications criticiz- 
ing the Government’s policy of previding 
support prices for agricultural products. 
Many of the communications come from 
businessmen and commercial organiza- 
tions, who apparently have forgotten the 
problems that arose affecting the finan- 
cial security of business-and the stabil- 
ity of our national economy during the 
depression years. 
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There has recently come to my desk a 
letter from the president of the Western 
States Meat Packers Association, to- 
gether with copy of a resolution adopted 
by that association, which I have ac- 
knowledged with certain inquiries. 

There is inserted herewith the corre- 
spondence mentioned above and the let- 
ter from the president of the Valley 
Packing Co., received in response to these 
inquiries: 

Aprit 12, 1950. 
Mr. E. F. FORBES, 
President, Western States Meat Packers 
Association, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Forbes: Thanks for your letter of 
April 11, with the attached resolution re- 
ferring to our Government policies affecting 
free enterprise. 

Now, just what is the purport of your let- 
ter and the resolution adopted by your as- 
sociation? From your letterhead, it appears 
that you are president of the Western States 
Meat Packers Association, Inc. 

Does your organization include in its mem- 
bership the big meat packers? Under exist- 
ing conditions, how do you propose to 
achieve and maintain a balanced national 
economy and parity of prices in our price 
structure? By what method do you propose 
to eliminate unfair trade practices and un- 
fair competition? Do you have any plan to 
frotect and safeguard free enterprise and 
small business in this country? Do you 
sanction the present exorbitant prices the 
consumer has to pay for barbed wire, farm 
implements, and the products of our manu- 
facturers in general? Did you observe the 
effect on the business in this country when 
credit was withdrawn from the people en- 
gaged in our basic industries, particularly 
agriculture, with the result that these people 
lost their purchasing power? Do you want 
that to happen again? Do you advocate the 
abandonment of the principles of price par- 
ity by withdrawing the price support of agri- 
cultural products? 

Inasmuch as you have set out to educate 
the Congress of the United States, we would 
like to have your answer to these questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
ComPTON I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 


— 


WESTERN STATES MEAT PACKING 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
San Francisco, Calif., April 11, 1950. 
Hon. CoMPTon I. WHITE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. WHITE: The most important 
problem facing Congress is to decide whether 
the tested concepts of free enterprise and 
individual liberty are to be discarded by our 
Government and replaced by socialistic 
measures which fallaciously purport to pro- 
vide security. Even if such security could 
be realized it would ultimately be at the ex- 
pense of regimentation, loss of freedom, and 
a reduction in the standard of living. 

Attached is a resolution on this subject 
adopted by the members of the Western 
States Meat Packers Association at its re- 
cent annual convention in San Francisco. 
We trust that the Congress may make the 
proper decision. 

We feel that the purpose of the attached 
resolution will have been accomplished if it 
serves to remind Members of Congress of the 
dangers that underlie the new paternalistic 
philosophies that have been advanced in 
this country in recent years. Accordingly, 
no reply is necessary. 

Thank you for allowing us to bring this 
to your attention. 

Very truly yours, 
E. F. Forses, 
President. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE WESTERN STATES MEAT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, INC., SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. 


There impends today a threat to our coun- 
try and the freedom of its people which so 
menacingly overshadows the future that we, 
American citizens of all shades of political 
belief, feel it our duty to speak out in un- 
mistakable terms. 

This threat lies in the fact that our coun- 
try—-without conscious choice on the part of 
its people—is rapidly and unmistakably 
drifting toward the consummation of a false 
concept—the sotialized state. 

Tokens of this danger are everywhere and 
undeniable. The growing power and expan- 
sion of wasteful government; the colossal 
public debt; the heavy burden of taxation; 
the malicious attempt to substitute an arti- 
ficial economy for the natural economy which 
alone can function in freedom; the gradual 
assumption by the State of financial re- 
sponsibility for every hazard incident to 
life—hazards which should be personally met 
and borne by every human being who has the 
instinctive will to survive and the inherent 
impulse to be free; the arraignment of eco- 
nomic and social groups, one against the 
other, and numerous other conditions and 
proposals similarly inspired and equally 
false. 

Government produces nothing and has no 
means by which to support these false and 
destructive theories except by exacting from 
its citizens the fruits of their labors. The 
course the Government is now taking, unless 
it is promptly reversed, must inevitably lead 
to national bankruptcy. In a vain effort to 
prolong a specious sense of security, more 
Similar expedients will be applied until we 
become mere numbers in a completely so- 
cialized State: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Western States Meat Packers Association, 
Inc., in convention assembled at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., February 23, 1950, reaffirm our 
solemn conviction that the future health, 
strength, and prosperity of our country de- 
pends on the reestablishment and mainte- 
nance of free and competitive enterprise and 
hereby pledge ourselves as individuals and 
as an association to work diligently and ac- 
tively toward this objective and toward the 
defeat of the fallacious philosophies that are 
beguiling our country into socialism. 





VALLEY PACKING Co., 
Salem, Oreg., April 20, 1950. 
Hon. ComMPTon I. WHITE, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Before me lies a copy of a letter 
dated April 12, 1950, which you addressed to 
Mr. E. F. Forbes, president of the Western 
States Meat Packers Association. This was 
in reply to his letter of April 11, which ac- 
companied a resolution adopted by the as- 
sociation on February 23, 1950, and Mr. 
Forbes sent me a copy of your reply because 
I happened to have the privilege of intro- 
ducing this resolution to the convention. 

I do not presume to speak for Mr. Forbes, 
nor as a member or officer of the Western 
States Meat Packers Association, but as a 
humble citizen and taxpayer I am indeed 
happy to make some observations in reply 
to your truculent letter. 

First, as to the resolution—it is an exact 
copy of a resolution adopted by the American 
Cattlemen’s Association at their convention 
held in Miamt in January 1950, with the only 
changes being in the names of the associa- 
tions, places of meeting and dates. I believe 
Idaho lays some claim to being quite a 
cattle State and I would suggest you contact 
some of the leading members of the A. C. A. 
in your State, and ask them what they meant 
by supporting such a resolution. 


Frankly, Mr. Wuirt, I cannot give the cor- 
rect answers to all the weighty questions 
asked in the third paragraph of your letter. 
It is a safe assumption that the leading minds 
of oyr country are concentrated in the Con- 
gress, and even they have not come up with 
all the correct answers, when we face the 
fact that our deficit for the current fiscal 
year ending June 30 will surely run over 
$5,000,000,000. I lay no claim to being an 
economist, but common sense tells me that 
no one—whether it be an individual, a 
corporation or the Government—can borrow 
itself rich. 

Now, Mr. Wuirte, I do not believe the adop- 
tion of this resolution was any attempt to 
educate the Congress of the United States, 
but simply an effort to strengthen the desire 
of most Members of Congress to do a con- 
scientious job for the welfare of all the 
people based on the fundamental principles 
that made this country great. Incidentally, 
speaking of education, have you read John 
T. Flynn’s great book, “The Road Ahead?” 

Sincerely yours, 
G. F. CHAMBERS, 
President, Valley Packing Co. 


———_—— 


Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following letter ad- 
dressed by Mr. William J. Conlon, one of 
my constituents, to the editor of the 
Telegram-News, of Lynn, Mass,: 


Eprror, TELEGRAM-NEwWs: 

, Sir: I have been a reader of your paper for 
over 30 years. Your paper has at all times 
given the true facts on all questions and 
upheld the rights of oppressed peoples 
everywhere. There was an editorial in the 
Boston Post of March 31 on Congressman 
Focarty’s amendment in Congress recently 
to withhold ECA funds from England as 
long as the partition of Ireland by England 
is continued, was true to the point. Con- 
gress has intervened in Italy, France, Greece, 
and Turkey and several other European coun- 
tries and asked for a government by the peo- 
ple. Can any Congressman in the House of 
Representatives tell the public of the United 
States why Ireland is not entitled to a gov- 
ernment by her own people? I am writing 
this letter, Mr. Editor, at a time when the 
United States Government is loaning mil- 
lions of dollars in Marshall-plan funds to 
England, and what is England doing with- 
out having the diplomatic courtesy of tell- 
ing us what is going on behind the British 
iron curtain? England is using these Mar- 
shall-plan funds to finance the Arabs against 
the Jewish State of Israel, because of oil 
fields involved in Arab countries. She is also 
giving thousands of dollars to Red Godless 
Russia in exchange for what? She had rec- 
ognized Red Godless China. And in my 
native city of Belfast she is financing an il- 
legal army of occupation in the city where 
I was born. And who, may I ask, knows 
what England is doing in northern Ireland 
than the man who was born there? I was 
born on July 22, 1890, at 116 Corporation 
Street, Belfast, Ireland, and I can prove this 
with my birth certification which I have 
in my possession. 
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The Irish people in Ireland are only asking 
for our assistance in getting the British 
authorities out of Ireland, as did the Honor- 
able Benjamin Franklin, Washington's first 
ambassador, when he pleaded with Henry 
Grattan’s Parliament in 1800. The Irish 
Government sent shiploads of foodstuffs and 
rebel generals to assist the young American 
republic in shaking off the British yoke that 
bound them. 

Congresmen of the United States, why 
don’t you reciprocate and assist a small 
mutilated country of only 32,000 square 
miles total area, 300 miles long, and 200 
miles wide? Two governments in a country 
this size is a laughing stock for the world. 
Congressmen, demand for us a free and un- 
trammeled election and this will settle 
everything. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM J. Conton. 





Ha!l Demands Donaldson Return Postal 
Service to People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1950. 
Hon. JEssE M. DONALDSON, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DONALDSON: I wish to inform you 
of the indignation and disgust being ex- 
pressed back home over your recent order to 
cut the services of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

As one Member of Congress who has always 
voted for all funds necessary for efficient run- 
ning of the postal service, I cannot condone 
or approve your action. 

If the post office needs more funds, I am 
ready to vote for them. The American peo- 
ple must have their mail go through. This 
is one place in our Government where false 
economy would be tragic. 

I refuse to agree with your contention that 
the users of penny post eards should be taxed 
100 percent. I voted against this increase and 
will never go along with doubling this post- 
age. 

Millions of our citizens now depend upon 
the penny post card to get important mes- 
sages to their loved ones and to carry on their 
necessary business affairs. 

Thousands of our worthy religious, fra- 
ternal and small enterprise groups find the 
penny post card a necessary part of their 
programs and they should not be compe!led 
to pay any more for mail service. 

I have always voted for every pay raise the 
postal employees have received because I feel 
they are underpaid for the tedious work they 
perform. If more money must be had to pay 
them, we can afford to save somewhere e!se. 

You ask me where we are to get the funds 
if you are not permitted to double the penny 
post card. I will tell you here and now. 

I find that four daily newspapers in my 
district shipped out more than 31,000 pounds 
of postage-free material during 1949. This 
may seem small but the taxpayers had to pay 
the shot. 

Moreover, these newspapers are getting 
rich from advertising. They are also using 
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their columns for smearing Members of Con- 
gress which is a far cry from news gathering. 

Last year, the cost of handling the coun- 
try’s newspapers which went postage free, 
was $11,173,870. Nearly $1,000,000 more 
would have been received by Uncle Sam if 
these newspapers had paid for their free- 
in-county mailings. 

A recommendation from you to make the 
newspapers pay their proper cost of having 
Uncle Sam carry their material would prob- 
ably cause Congress to raise twelve millions 
more dollars to make up the deficit you claim 
your department is carrying. 

I stand ready to vote for such a revenue 
raising scheme and I hereby propose this to 
help bring the Post Office Department out 
of the red. 

Sincerely, 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 
Member of Congress. 





The American Way—How We Can 
Improve It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion of Ohio sponsored an 
essay contest among the high-school stu- 
dents of the State of Ohio, from which 12 
winning essays were selected and the 
winners are here in Washington this 
week. The essay was on The American 
Way—How We Can Improve It, and I 
want to include the essay of James Alt- 
wies, of Tiffin, Ohio, one of the winners 
of the American Legion Essay Contest of 
Ohio: 

THe AMERICAN Way—How WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


How can we improve the American way? 
There are many answers to that question. 
The best answer seems to be action. The 
old saying, Action speaks louder than words 
is a very true one. It is a very common fault 
to plan certain objectives, then do noth- 
ing about them. 

One of our first endeavors should be to 
live in peace with our neighbors, those we 
meet in everyday life. We should all strive 
to better ourselves and our Nation. If there 
were a bond of love and unity among all 
men, not just in the material sense but also 
in the spiritual, our Nation would operate 
like a well-oiled machine under a trained 
mechanic. As a result the country would 
be rid of its most menacing enemy, commu- 
nism. The object of this Godless organiza- 
tion is to break apart and divide the whole 
world so its force can move in and dictate 
as it sees fit. It is just selfishness and greed 
that causes international confusion, such as 
coal strikes whick disrupt the world. We, 
the people, should do something about this 
our Nation with alarm and confusion. Be- 
sides relying on the Government, the peo- 
pie should start some action. They should 
screen the magazines and papers they buy 
and investigate the movies. These channels 
intuence public opinion, since most people 
use these outlets for their daily recreation. 
Whether we know it or not, our enemies 
Spread propaganda if we are not alert. 

Besides cur interest in our neighbor and 
our own welfare, we should voice our opin- 
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ions of all public officials and see that they 
really serve the country; for after all free- 
dom of speech is one of our foremost liber- 
ties, for which many of our ancestors died. 

We students in school also have the obli- 
gation to improve the American way by get- 
ting a good education while we have the op- 
portunity. We will then have a sufficient 
training to help operate our country later on. 
Perhaps the State could offer better induce- 
ments for a better education in the form of 
scholarships, contests, etc., as is done for 
athletics. This would encourage those who 
have no means for higher schooling. 

Of course, the very first way to improve 
the American way lies right in our own 
homes—the Nation’s outpost. We should live 
daily lives worthy of the name America. By 
obeying the laws of God and country, all 
citizens might eradicate from the daily 
papers the scandals that disgrace the Ameri- 
can system. The divorce rate, considered 
the greatest in the world, is the downfall of 
the American home. If everyone is chari- 
table and considerate of his partner, there 
would be no cause for this. 

These are some of the solutions to the 
Nation’s betterment. Our way of life has 
always been respected and envied by nations 
less fortunate. By talking less and living 
better everyday lives we can bring honor to 
our country before God and man. 





Partition of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a resolution re- 
cently adopted by the Massachusetts 
State Boards of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians and Ladies’ Auxiliary: 


Whereas the unjust partition of Ireland is 
a continuing factor of disturbance and dis- 
trust to the peace of the world; and 

Whereas such partition, against the will of 
the people of Ireland, is also against the 
principles of justice expressed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America; 
and 

Whereas such partition is against the best 
interests of the people of the United States, 
since Ireland, a divided nation, cannot take 
its proper place in the councils of the nations 
of the world; and 

Whereas Ireland’s absence from the North 
Atlantic Pact weakens the military defense 
of the United States as therein expressed and 
weakens the efforts of the United States to 
aid in the economic recovery of all Europe; 
and 

Whereas Ireland’s absence from the United 
Nations, to which the United States sub- 
scribes as a member, results from the veto 
of Soviet Russia, due to the hostility of Ire- 
land to communism and its evils: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the State Boards of the AOH 
and Ladies’ Auxiliary urge the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress to report forthwith a 
suitable resolution expressing the sentiment 
of the people of the United States against the 
unjust partition of Ireland and demanding 
a plebiscite of the people of all Ireland on the 
matter of a united Ireland; and be it further 

Resolvcd, That copies cf this resolution be 
forwarded to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
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tee of the House of Representatives, to the 
President of the United States, to the De- 
partment of State, and to the members of 
the Massachusetts congressicnal delegation. 
The Massachusetts State Board o7 the 
AOH and Ladies’ Auxiliary: Rev. 
Michael J. Houlihan, Chaplain, Water- 

town; Pagl E. Tierney, President, 
Somerville; Thomas C. Phillips, Secre- 

tary, Worcester; Hugh P. Caffrey, 
Organizer, Brockton; P. Frank Kean, 
Director, Brighton; William J. Ronan, 

New Bedford; Daniel J. Clifford, Water- 

town; Richard Fitzmaurice, Brockton; 

Mary Curran, Lynn; Mary Hurley, Bel- 
mont; Mary Kinsella, Salem; William 

P. Sullivan, Vice President, Holyoke; 
James P. McCarthy, Treasurer, Mal- 

den; Thomas H. Murray, Mission Chair- 

man, Brighton; Thomas F. Halk Sr., 
Pittsfield; Joseph P. McKenna, Me- 
thuen; Daniel F. Slattery, Norwood; 
Hugh A. Moriarty, Worcester; Helen 
Condrick, Weymouth; Kathleen Roche, 

New Bedford; Mary Gleason, Wellesley. 

A true copy: 
THomas C. PHILLIPs, 
State Secretary. 





The American Way—How We May 
Improve It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
present to the House the prize-winning 
essay written by Miss Marilyn Reed, of 
Columbus, Ohio, on the subject The 
American Way—How We May Improve 
It? This essay was submitted in a con- 
test sponsored annually by the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Ohio. This 
contest stimulates patriotic thought and 
study by thousands of students. The 12 
prize winners receive a trip to Washing- 
ton. They were luncheon guests of Ohio 
Members of the House today in the 
Speaker’s dining room. 

Miss Marilyn Reed is an eleventh- 
grade student in Columbus, Ohio. Her 
essay contains food for thought for 
every one of us. 

The essay follows: 

THE AMERICAN Way—How We May IMpP2ove 
Ir 
(By Marilyn Reed, Columbus, Ohio) 

Our American way of life may be im- 
proved on home, community, and national 
fronts by a development of an enthusiastic 
sincere appreciation of our American herit- 
age, its wealth of opportunity and fulfilment 
of ambitions. This may be accomplished by 
the education of our youth to the amazing 
advantage they inherit from their pioneer 
fathers, by publicity through newspaper, 
radio and drama, and lastly, by a country- 
wide revival of spiritual growth. 

Too much of a “taken for granted” atti- 
tude has created a lethargy in our thinkirg 
habits. The youth of today, our citizen 
voters of tomorrow, should be taught thor- 
oughly the rudiments of our Government. 
The construction of our Government, local, 
State, and national; the intricate functions 
of all three branches, judicial, legislative, 
and executive, should ke as familiar to 
everyone as the list of last week's Hit Parade 
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tunes. Youth from the ages of 18 to 21 
should be intensively trained to analyze the 
issues of the ballot, so that as they approach 
the day of suffrage privilege, they will enjoy 
the duty of voting as much as they enjoy 
receiving their diploma. 

Our present way of life needs no radical 
improvement—it just ne@is a more thor- 
ough living of it. Americans are the best 
salesmen in the world. We cannot sell a 
product about which we know nothing; 
therefore, we need to gain as much knowl- 
edge of our freedoms as we possibly can, 50 
that we can sell the idea to the world 
through intelligtnt living.” Our newspapers 
and radio, our great outlet of the press 
freedom gives emphasis to the good, con- 
structive principles of our way of life, 
through publicizing our agriculture, indus- 
try,-trade, health programs, drama, and arts. 
With a little less emphasis on the sensa- 
tional headlines, we can sell ourselves to the 
world, through knowledge of the good things 
of our freedoms, 

Local, State, and national issues of the 
ballot should be the subjects of family dis- 
cussions. As individual voters, we send our 
representatives to Congress; we are privi- 
leged to continue our contacts with them 
and to vigorously express our views on 
national and international questions on 
which they are required to vote. We, as men 
of the streets and voters, should express our 
views to our Congress on the crucial ques- 
tions of present-day problems. Many of us 
neglect this privilege, yet criticize vocifer- 
ously when the legislation does not please us. 

Revival of spiritual growth will improve 
our way of life by shaping our thinking 
toward the original ideals of our forefathers, 
freedom of worship. This privilege, like the 
others, suffers from ennui and indifference. 
Beginning in the homes, spreading to com- 
munities, worship habits should be revived. 
Community sings, neighborhood socials, 
stimulated by church associations, will nur- 
ture our spiritual growth as communities. 
Good citizens make good communities, good 
communities make good nations. Closer 
relationship with our chosen religions will 
develop our sense of gratitude for our wealth 
of blessings in our way of life, our homes, 
churches, schools, farms, and industries. 

In conclusion, our way of life may be im- 
proved by development of our initiative, to 
learn our government while young, to sup- 
port it with our votes when we have gained 
that privilege, to teach it to those who will 
follow us, and to sell the whole idea to the 
world by exhibiting the happiness to be 
found in the American way of life and our 
freedoms. 





Curtailment of Mail Deliveries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following letter: 

Aprit 24, 1950. 
The Honorable Jesste M. DoNALDSON, 
The Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DonaLpson: The instructions is- 
sued by your office on April 18, curtailing mail 
deliveries and reducing other types of essen- 
tail postal service, can scarcely be considered 
as anything but a distinct disservice to the 
American people. I, personally, am of the 


opinion that you have greatly exceeded the 
scope of your responsibility in issuing orders 
that have the effect of denying equal postal 
facilities to all families and all segments of 
business in the Nation. 

During the discussion of chapter IV, H. R. 
7786, pertaining to the appropriation for the 
operation of the Post Office Department for 
the next fiscal year, it was pointed out on 
the House floor that your Department was 
being cut approximately 1 percent, or 
$28,000,000, in actual expenditures. In your 
opinion, does an approximate cut of 1 percent 
justify the sweeping reductions in your serv- 
ices to the general public? 

My attention has been invited to a state- 
ment you made before the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives on January 16, 
1950. You are quoted as saying: “I consider 
it of paramount importance to continue to 
give the public good service. Any economy 
campaign which would go so far as to destroy 
the present standards would bring on reac- 
tions that not only would nullify economy, 
but, in the end, would result in greater 
costs.” 

Do you still hold the same opinion as ex- 
Pressed in the above-quoted remarks made 
by you? If you do, how do you reconcile the 
cuts in service that your instructions of April 
18 order? If you have had a change of heart 
since your testimony of January 16, may I 
suggest that you inform the Congress and the 
American public that you no longer consider 
“good service” to be of “paramount im- 
portance”? 

Have you or your staff given any considera- 
tion to the excessive delay in delivery that 
might possibly result because the bulk of 
mail will be beyond the ability of the carrier 
to deliver in a one-delivery-a-day arrange- 
ment? 

Postal employees in my district have ad- 
vised me that sort of delay has been not un- 
common for months prior to your April 18 
orders. Your instructions will compound 
the seriousness of that type of situation. 

I will appreciate any expression you care 
to give to the several questions posed in this 
letter. Your reply will assist in serving as 
a basis for my own response to the many 
inquiries and protests received from the busi- 
ness firms and individuals in my district. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY F, TauRIELLO, 
Member of Congress. 





Our Election Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude a very interesting article that ap- 
peared in the Lynn Telegram-News, 
Lynn, Mass., on Sunday, April 16, 1950, 
written by the very able and studious 
member of the bar of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Attorney Charles H. 
McGlue. 

Mr. McGlue served for some time as 
the chairman of the Massachusetts State 
Ballot Law Commission and also as 
chairman of the Democratic State com- 
mittee in that State. This item which 
deals with the system of proportional 


representation is one that is very close . 


to the heart of the writer and is a sub- 
ject matter with which Mr. McGlue is 
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well acquainted. He has been an out- 
standing student of the primary and 
election laws, and the workings of that 
legislation in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts for a great many years. I 
know of no one who has a better insight 
on our election laws in Massachusetts 
than Mr. McGlue. Time and time again 
he has spoken and fought for legislation 
to improve those laws dealing with the 
conduct of our primaries and elections, 
and suffice to say he knows the weakness 
of some of our State laws. I submit 
this thoughtful article to the Members of 
the Congress for their study and consid- 
eration. Attorney McGlue’s statement 
contains a great deal of material that 
could be effectively used to prevent the 
further decimation of Democratic ma- 
jorities in our Democratic cities by the 
means of this communistic technique 
known as proportional representation 
and by the un-American system of plan 
E whereby minorities control majorities 
in cities: 

DoES PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION PLease 

Russia? Is PLAN E, PLAN EUROPEAN? 


(By Charles H. McGlue) 


“In all countries, even the freest, legal 
and peaceful in the sense that the class 
struggle is less acute in them, the time has 
fully matured when it is absolutely neces- 
sary for every Communist Party worker sys- 
tematically to combine legal with illegal 
work. 

“It is necessary immediately for all legal 
Communist Parties to form illegal organiza- 
tions. 

“The absolute necessity in principle of 
combining illegal with legal work is deter- 
mined, not only by the sum total of the 
specific features of the present period, the 
period of the eve of proletarian dictator- 
ship, but also by the necessity of proving 
to the bourgeoisie that there is not, nor can 
there be, a sphere or field of work that can- 
not be won by the Communists.” (Dictator 
Nicolai Lenin, Communist leader, in his 
Thesis on the Fundamental Tasks of the 
Second Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national.) 


MULLINS’ RED SALAMANDER 


In these days of “Reds” and “red her- 
rings,” it was rather surprising to me to find 
that a political writer of the supposed stat- 
ure of William Mullins of the Boston Herald, 
would take time out from his prolific, polit- 
ical plottings in order to drag a “Red sala- 
mander” across the Old Bay State trail. 

Of course, the politically wise realize that 
Bill Mullins is quite a master of creative 
fiction who does not hesitate to make up 
his own atmosphere and surroundings in 
order to give quasi-reality to a mere figment 
of his Gaelic imagination. His recent crea- 
tion, the Red Salamander, in his latest 
interpretation work, McGlue’s Blueprint of 
the 1951 Congressional Gerrymander, fell as 
flat as a flounder, if it is possible for a sala- 
mander to fall as flat as that. 

“Ole Bill” was up to his old tricks of try- 
ing to scare the Republican Senators into 
line so that two bills most vital to the con- 
tinuance of our American system of voting 
would meet defeat in the Massachusetts 
Senate. 

IS MULLINS’ FACE RED? 


The two bills in question are house No. 
2369, an act relative to the appointment of 
a city manager in cities having a plan E 
form of charter and senate No. 216, a bill 
repealing the laws authorizing the election 
of certain city and town officers by propor- 
tional representation. Both bills were await- 
ing action in the Massachusetts State Senate 
when “Ole Bill” did his stuff. 
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And what happened? House No. 2369, 
based on bill filed by the writer, House No, 
1571, took its final reading in the senate by a 
yote of 23 yes to 16 no. Upon engrossment . 
by the senate, it was sent over to the house 
of representatives for final enactment (it 
previously having passed successively through 
its three readings). It was enacted both by 
the house and the senate, and is now on 
Governor Dever’s desk, where in all proba- 
bility, it will receive gubernatorial signature 
on Monday next. 


WHITTLING WITH WHITTIER 


For some unknown reason, the chief op- 
ponent of this very sound and important 
piece of legislation was Senator Sumner 
Whittier of Everett. This bill (house No, 
2969) removes the very unfair and un- 
American provision in the plan E city char- 
ters which prohibits all elected public offi- 


ciais in Massachusetts within 2 years of their ° 
election, from being selected for those juicy- 


job plums as city or town manager, ranging 
from $9,000 a year in Saugus to $20,000 a year 
in fair old Cambridge. Now, with the pas- 
sage of my bill, any elected official is eligible 
at once for them, except a member of the 
city council during his term of office, or any 
other person who has within 2 years been 
elected to or served in any elective office in 
the city or in the county in which the city is 
located. So that today men like former Gov. 
Robert F. Bradford, former Lt. Gov. Arthur 
W. Coolidge, and former Governor and Mayor 
James M. Curley are eligible to serve as city 
or town managers in any city or town out- 
side of their own county. This is democratic 
progress. 
SENATE VOTES FOR BILL 


Some idea of the effectiveness of the propa- 
ganda put forth by Bill Mullins and his Red 
Salamander, and Senator Sumner Whittier 
aud his Whittling Theme (borrowed from 
an editorial in the Boston Herald of recent 
date) can be gleaned from a cursory glance 
at the 23 for, 16 against, roll call on this 
measure, 

Five staunch GOP senators joined with 18 
Democratic senators to give this bill an over- 
whelming endorsement. These five Repub- 
lican stalwarts were Senator Ralph Lerche, 
of Nerthampton; Senator Ralph V. Clampit, 
of Springfield; Senator John D. Mackay, of 
Quincy; Senator Charle- G. Miles, of Brock- 
ton; and Senator Charles M. Olson, of Ash- 
land, No person can question the party regu- 
larity or patriotism of these representatives 
of the people, 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION SHOULD BE 

OUTLAWED 


On Monday next the Massachusetts State 
Senate will have up for consideration the 
question of passing to its third reading Sen.- 
ate No, 216, an act repealing the laws author- 
izing-the election of certain city and town 
officers by proportional representation and 
preterential voting. This bill is sponsored 
by Senator Daniel F. O’Brien, of Cambridge; 
Miss Edna Lawrence Spencer, of Cambridge; 
and Charles H. McGlue, of Boston. This im- 
portant piece of legislation has already re- 
ceived a majority vote in the State senate, 
and in all probability will be passed in the 
Senate during this coming week and then 
Sent to the house for action there. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION VERSUS UNITED 
STATES PRINCIPLES 


Prof. Ferdinand A. Hermens, who is head 
of the department of political science at 
the University of Notre Dame, has made a 
very thorough study of the proportional rep- * 
resentation system of voting. His analysis 
of its dangers and fallacies is well worth 
Teading and is as follows: ; 
" ‘The system of proportional representa- 
‘on constitutes a denial of the very founda. 
Uons on which our representative Republic 
is based. For the founders of this country 
representation meant integration; for the 
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proponents of proportional representation 
it means fragmentation. The Constitution 
of the United States was established in the 
belief that it was the task of the people in 
elections to establish broad areas of agree- 
ment and to select the best man available to 
public office. Under proportional representa. 
tion any coherent minority bloc of sufficient 
size can elect a member of a parliamentary 
body without attempting in the least to se- 
cure agreement with citizens belonging to 
other groups. For the men elected, it suffices 
to be the mouthpieces of such a bloc; they 
need not be the political leaders who can lead 
us all on the basis of our common devotion 
to the general welfare, and who, as James 
Madison stated in No. X of the Federalist 
Papers, should be elected under the Consti- 
tution. 


STRONG MEN OPPOSE PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 


“There has been no lack of men prominent 
in our political life who realized how deeply 
proportional representation threatens the 
very vitals of our Republic. Newton D. Baker, 
Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary of War, belonged 
to them. He emphasized that ‘proportional 
representation invites these groups (reli- 
gious, racial, language, social, and other con- 
tentious minority groups) to seek to harden 
and intensify their difference by bringing 
them into political action where they are 
irrevelant, if not disturbing.’ Senator RoBert 
A. Tarr has expressed himself similarly in a 
talk given in 1924 while he Was the Republi- 
can floor leader in the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives. He is known not to have changed 
his views in the matter. Senator Lonce 
stated on the floor of the United States Sen- 
ate on January 25 of this year: ‘Proportional 
representation is a means of reflecting every 
shade of popular opinion in a legislative 
body. It does encourage splinter parties, of 
course, and thus makes it more difficult for 
any dominant group to carry out a con- 
sistent policy. In a city council or a legisla- 
ture there could be a perfect rainbow of 
parties. That is true in some European 
countries.’ 

“In American local government propor- 
tional representation has been an element of 
confusion. It has led to deadlocks in Cin- 
cinnati, in New York City, in Yonkers, in 
Cambridge, and in Lowell. It has, on sev- 
eral occasions, including the latest election 
in Cincinnati, had the result that more bal- 
lots were either invalid or exhausted than 
constitute the quota. As it was put after the 
latest election held in Wheeling, W. Va.: 
‘Old Man Invalid came out on the top of the 
poll.’ 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION HURTS 
MANAGER PLAN 


“The city-manager plan, that splendid in- 
strument of reform, has done magnificently 
in hundreds of American cities. About 900 
of them now apply it. Wherever the major- 
ity system was used, the experience was, in 
the vast number of cases, that a satisfactory 
record was established, and opposition was 
nil. When manager plan was combined with 
proportional representation, there has been 
no end of civic dissension. After almost 
every election under proportional representa- 
tion, dissatisfaction has manifested itself, 
resulting in many cases in attempts to repeal 
this system of voting. Millions of dollars 
have been spent needlessly on such contro- 
versies, which the traditional American sys- 
tem of voting would have avoided entirely. 

“It should never be overlooked that the 
proponents of proportional representation in 
the United States propose it for local elec- 
tions only in order to have it adopted later 
in State and national elections. This is 
clearly stated in the writings of the leaders 
in this field, such as in the concluding pages 
of Mrs. George H. Hallett’s booklet entitled 
‘Proportional Representation, the Key to 
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Democracy.” Nor have the proponents of 
proportional representation left us in doubt 
as to the consequences which might arise in 
our national legislative bodies as a result of 
the application of proportional representa- 
tion. The book by Hoag and Hallett, for ex- 
ample, entitled “Proportional Representa- 
tion,” is, as shown on pages 114-117, clearly 
critical of the two-party system. It contem- 
plates a situation in which Congress would 
be divided into minority parties, which 
would have to make decisions in a process 
of bargaining. They state: Such a situation, 
which might often occur under proportional 
representation is essentially a wholesome 
one. Thus, the House of Representatives 
would become representative in fact as well 
as in name. It is obvious then that repre- 
sentation is identified with fragmentation, 
which is welcomed. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION DANGEROUS 
DOCTRINE 


“Where proportional representation leads 
us if applied to State and national elections 
can clearly be seen from its contemporary 
European record. The daily press has been 
reporting the scandals caused by Commu- 
nists in the Parliaments of several European 
countries, in particular France and Italy, 
where they have produced the most shame- 
ful scenes in order to protest, among other 
things, against American assistance to their 
countries. These Communist Parties know 
very well that under the majority system the 
number of their members in National Parlia- 
ments would be reduced catastrophically, as 
it was reduced when in France the latest 
Provincial elections were held under the ma- 
jority system. This gave to the Communists 
little more than 2 percent of the total num- 
ber of seats in comparison to the nearly 30 
percent which proportional representation 
had given them in the National Assembly. 
For this reason Communist Parties all over 
the world fight for proportional representa- 
tion. If proportional representation favors 
Communists this is merely a logical conse- 
quence of its generally undemocratic char- 
acter. It has favored Nationalists, Nazis, and 
Fascists in the past, and does so again at 
present. The small Nationalist groups which 
are at present causing so much turmoil in 
the German Federal Parliament in Bonn owe 
their seats to proportional representation. 
Without that system those parties and the 
new ones which have been formed or are 
about to be formed simply would have to be 
liquidated, and their voters would be in- 
duced to rally to the cause of more moder- 
ate and more responsible political parties. 

“Proportional representation in Europe is, 
therefore, a threat to the objectives which 
this country pursues at the expense of bil- 
lions under the Marshall plan and the mili- 
tary assistance program. If extended into 
State and national elections it would end 
the political stability which we have enjoyed 
under our two-party system. Its use in local 
elections is intended to pave the road to this 
goal. It is apt to dull our apprehensions a 
to the true nature of the threat to our insti- 
tutions involved. It is also, as has been 
stated by such a prominent proponent of 
municipal reform as Dr. Don K. Price, one of 
the greatest threats to true progress in the 
improvement of local government in general, 
and to the progress of the city-manager plan 
in particular.” 

The above is the studied opinion of the 
world’s greatest authority on this subject 
Professor Hermens of Notre Dame. 


FRAUD FACTOR IN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


The plan E system is a fraud on the voting 
public. It is based on the theory behind the 
European bloc system which combined with 
proportional representation produced Hitler 
in Germany and Mussoliniin Italy. It is the 
same system that New York City repealed 
2 years ago last November by a 2-to-1 vote 
in order to get rid of a system that elected 
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four avowed Communists or left-wing sym- 
pathizers to their municipal council of 23 
members. . 

The public does not yet understand the 
communistic set-up of plan E and propor- 
tional representation. The fraud factor in 
this system has not yet been thoroughly ex- 
posed. The so-called reformers stress very 
much that proportional representation vot- 
ing gives the voter a chance to express their 
choice of candidates by voting for their first 
choice, second choice, etc., ad infinitum et 
ad nauseam. 

What these reformers do not stress is the 
fraud factor, the proportional represenation 
deception, that no matter how many choices 
a voter may make on his ballot, whether it be 
2 or 86, the voter never votes for more than 
one councilor. He only votes once and for 
only one councilor. In other words, propor- 
tional representation takes away from every 
voter eight-ninths of his voting power and 
leaves him with onlv the right to vote for 
one councilor when 9 are to be elected. 
This is the so-called plan E and proportional 
representation fraud factor that relies upon 
religious and racial tensions to produce the 
results which are generally pleasing to the 
overlord of the Kremlin. 

Plan E should be called plan European and 
proportional representation is a communistic 
device which, in reality, stands for the phrase 
“please Russia.” 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION REPEAL 
EDITORIALS 


New York Journal-American, under date 
of April 3, 1947, wrote as follows: 


“ABOLISH PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


“The drive to abolish proportional repre- 
sentation as the means of electing our city 
councilmen should and will have the sup- 
port of every fair-minded voter. 

“How it got on the books in the first place 
is something that even the politicians are 
puzzling over now. 

“Proportional representation has certainly 
proved itself the most disproportional sys- 
tem of representation that has yet been de- 
vised. 

“It has forced down the throats of dis- 
gusted citizens two actual Communist Party 
members, and two more who are Communist 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, masquerading 
under other party labels. 

“Four out of a council of 23 members who 
consistently vote for governmental disrup- 
tion and disharmony whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

“Ninety-nine percent of New Yorkers are 
American voters who want no part of this 
wrecking crew and their foreign ideologies. 

“The time has now come to rid the city 
government of representatives who do not 
represent the people. 

“It won't take much of a push to put the 
drive over. 

“So far proportional representation has 
cost the city $1,600,000, another factor which 
must not be disregarded in these years of 
billion dollar budgets. 

“Once in a while politics and politicians 
can be constructive. The move to liquidate 
proportional representation is constructive 
politics.” 

Boston Evening Record, under date of No- 
vember 7, 1947, said: 


“LESSON FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


“The emphatic rejection of proportional 
representation by New York City’s voters 
should be a lesson for the people of Massa- 
chusetts. 

“This complicated and confusing method 
of balloting was proven beneficial to Com- 
munists and for that reason, more than any 
other, it was abolished in the Nation’s 
largest municipality after 11 years of trial. 

“We do not want Communists and their 
ilk in our Bay State city and town govern- 
ments. 


“We have faith and confidence in the tra- 
ditionally American two-party system. 

“We therefore feel that New York City’s 
commendable example will be generally fol- 
lowed.” 

Boston Daily Record, in its issue of No- 
vember 25, 1947, stated: 


“THE OUTLAWING OF PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 


“Several senators and representatives will 
ask the legislature to outlaw proportional 
representation and preferential voting in 
Massachusetts. 

“These legislators are confident that this 
Commonwealth will be sufficiently practical 
and democratic to follow the good example 
of New York City, which repealed the pro- 
portional representation system after long 
and unsatisfactory experience with it.” 

Following the repeal, a few weeks ago, 
the New York Sun made this rather typical 
observation: 

“*The Communists and their fellow radi- 
cals lost their foothold in the city govern- 
ment with the defeat of proportional repre- 
sentation.’ 

“There should be no foothold for Com- 
munists and their ilk in our Massachusetts 
city governments.” 

The Boston American on March 22, 1949, 
asked the legislature to repeal proportional 
representation in the following language: 


“REPEAL IT 


“The Massachusetts Legislature should 
welcome the opportunity to repeal propor- 
tional representation which Senator Melley’s 
popular bill presents. 

“The fact that this complicated method 
of selecting public officials has proved bene- 
ficial to Communists in New York City and 
other places discredits it for all time so far 
as most persons in this Commonwealth are 
concerned. 

“With a cold war embracing so much of the 
civilized world and a hot war threatening, 
we cannot afford to risk the danger of hav- 
ing more Communists and fellow travelers 
in any branch or segment of the American 
Government. 

“The legislature made a serious mistake 
when it sanctioned proportional representa- 
tion a few years ago. 

“The only way to remedy the unfortunate 
situations which have resulted from that 
mistake is to take proportional representa- 
tion off the statute books.” 

The Boston Daily Record in its editorial 
column on March 11, 1950, made the follow- 
ing plea: 

“LET’S STAY AMERICAN 


“The survival of our democratic form of 
government and the very existence of our 
Republic demand the retention of the 1949 
law banning proportional representation in 
all cities and towns of the Commonwealth 
except in the few which adopted this con- 
fusing method of electing officials before the 
prohibition was enacted. 

“And it would be a good idea to get rid 
of this proportional representation thing in 
them, too. 

“Election methods ought to be so simple 
that they can be readily understood by all 
the people. 

“That is an elementary requirement of 
good government. 

“A system of voting that baffles the average 
citizen cannot inspire his confidence, and it 
is neither honest nor honorable for anybody 
to contend that it will do otherwise. 

“Our people must have complete faith in 
their Government and particularly in that 
of the cities and towns, which is closest to 
them, 

“Furthermore, proportional representation 
has enabled Communists and fellow travel- 
ers to win election in many places. 

“We do not want them to repeat their suc- 
cesses in Massachusetts, certainly not in this 
period of critically cool war, 
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“The United States became the strongest 
and best Nation on earth, because it trusted 
majorities and allowed them to determine 
the results of free elections. 

“Instead of relaxing the ban On propor- 
tional representation, the Massachusetts 
Senate, which will take up the matter Mon- 
day, should, therefore, intensify it and make 
it more extensive and binding. 

“Persons who are dissatisfied with the 
traditionally American election methods 
which gave us our greatest statesmen, in- 
cluding George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and Theodore Roosevelt, may continue 
to clamor for the new-look system of ballot- 
ing. 

“But the citizenry as a whole will applaud 
Senators who refuse to yield to the pressure 
of minorities and splinter parties with their 
transient fads and fancies and obvious 
selfishness.” 


WHENCE-AND WHAT IS PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION? 


Proportional representation is a system of 
voting and counting votes, which was in- 
vented by an English schoolmaster on the 
theory that it would give minority groups 
individual representation in government. It 
was never adopted in England for the Eng- 
lish. However, to make sure the Irish would 
never get together, the English Parliament 
shrewdly incorporated proportional repre- 
sentation in the constitution it forced upon 
the Irish Free State. 


HOW PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION HAS 
OPERATED 


Proportional representation was intro- 
duced in Italy in 1919, and in just a little 
over 3 years it had so disintegrated the polit- 
ical life of the country that the situation 
was ripe for a man on horseback, and Mus- 
solini stepped in. 

Hitler’s rapid rise to power, aided and 
abetted and financed by major industrial- 
ists and big taxpayers in Germany, was even 
more clearly due to proportional representa- 
tion than the triumph of Mussolini. 

Austria was the next victim of propor- 
tional representation, 

Proportional representation worked sim- 
{lar havoc in Greece, Czechoslovakia, France, 
and in the countries of eastern Europe which 
abandoned democracy and are now satellites 
of Russia. 


WHY PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION IS 
DANGEROUS 


Proportional representation is dangerous 
because it reverses the democratic principle 
of representative government by the ma- 
jority. 

Proportional representation is dangerous 
because it breeds dissension, fosters racial 
and religious antagonism, arrays class against 
class. 

Proportional representation is dangerous 
because it destroys political unity by creating 
a multitude of political parties, all clamor- 
ing for more power and special privilege for 
their respective minorities. 

Proportional representation ridicules “E 
Pluribus Unum” and rallies to divide and 
conquer. (Divide et empera.) 


THE PROPORTIONAL-REPRESENTATION METHOD OF 
VOTING 


This method 1s a lottery system of voting 
which favors organized minorities seeking 
their own advancement to the detriment ©! 
the majority and the city. A complicated 
system of counting votes whereby each vote: 
elects only one candidate although he msy 
have voted for several. The proportional rep- 
resentation method of voting is based on the 
theory that a proportionate number of peo- 
ple elect each candidate as compared with 
the American systemy under which the ma- 
jority of the people elect all the candidates. 
Under proportional representation you vote 
for only one candidate and it is an impossi- 
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pility for your ballot to count for more than 
one candidate, 
CONCLUSION TO CONFUSION 


When Gov. Paul A. Dever signs house 
pill No. 2369 on Monday next, and the sen- 
‘+a votes to send along senate bill No. 216 
to the » ho use of representatives, we may truly 
that the elected representatives of the 
neqvie of this Commonwealth are still on 
uard in the preservation of the historic 
richts of its citizens. It has been a long 
hard fight but victory is in the offing. 

Plan E(uropean) and the _ P(lease) 
Russia) style of voting are on the way out 
in Messachusetts. 

P(arlor-Pink) R(egimentation) won’t hap- 
pen here! 

CHARLES H. MCGLUE. 





Address by the President Before the 
Federal Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the address of President 
Truman at the dinner of the Federal Bar 
Association on April 24, 1950, at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, in Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the Federal Bar Association, I am 
delighted to be at this dinner tonight, and 
to join in commemorating the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the founding of this fine organi- 
zation of Federal lawyers. 

It would be hard for me to deny that I am 
friendly to lawyers. The record would speak 
against me if I did. 

Six of the nine members of my Cabinet 
are lawyers. So are quite a few other top 
Officials of the executive branch. 

When you couple this with the fact that 
over half of the House of Representatives 
and about two-thirds of the Senate are law- 
yers, as well as all our Federal judges, of 
course, you can see tha ar as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is concerned— 
the legal profession is not just a passing 
fancy. It is probably here to stay. 

Our lawyers have a primary responsibility 
in the maintenance of justice. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Government lawyer, 
whose first devotion must be to the public 
interest. The public interest does not mean 
Only the interest of the Government. It 
means also the protection of the rights of 
individual citizens. 

Our concept of justice represents a basic 
difference between our system of government 
and ihat of the totalitarian states. Justice 

he foundation of true democracy. Our 
ystem of justice preserves the freedom and 
“ignity of the individual, and his right to 
< and speak as he feels and to worship 
as he pleases. It protects him in the asser- 
tion of his rights even against his own gov- 
ern ent. It makes certain that his asser- 
tion f those rights will be fairly considered 
justly decided. 








+ 


' there is in the world today a tyranni- 
rce which does not recognize justice as 
v it. It is a force which crushes the 
and bodies of those under its control, 
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and seeks to enlarge itself by aggression and 
by false promises of freedom and economic 
security. 

Wherever this force éxtends, there is no 
freedom of speech, no freedom of religion, 
no freedom even of opinion. The state is 
the all-powerful arbiter of men's words and 
acts. Human dignity and human freedom 
are meaningless. 

Against this tyrannical force, which we 
know as communism, the United States 
stands as the great champion of freedom. 
Against this force, the United States has de- 
veloped and put into effect a positive pro- 
gram to strengthen freedom and democracy. 
Our program is shaped to strengthen the 
United States and to help other free nations 
protect themselves against aggression and 
subversion. 

Since the end of the war we have taken 
far-seeing steps, unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the world, to help other free nations 
rebuild from the destruction of war and 
strengthen their democratic institutions. 
Our programs of foreign aid have made it 
possible for these free nations to resist Com- 
munist aggression. 

The Greek-Turkish aid program, the Mar- 
shall plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, the 
military assistance program, and our support 
of the United Nations are major elements in 
our central policy to work for a peaceful and 
prosperous world. We have taken the lead- 
ership in aiding underdeveloped areas, and 
in reducing trade barriers between nations. 
We are keeping our military forces strong and 
alert, and we are giving meaning and 
strength to our joint defense arrangements 
with other countries. 

We have done all this because it represents 
enlightened self-interest. We know that the 
greatest threat to us does not come from 
the Communists in this country, where they 
are a noisy but small and universally de- 
spised group. The greatest threat comes 
from Communist imperialism abroad, where 
the center of its military and economic 
strength lies. The real danger is that com- 
munism might overrun other free nations 
and thus strengthen itself for an ultimate 
attack against us. 

But although communism is not a major 
force in this country, we are taking no 
chances on its becoming strong here. On 
the one hand, we are working to create con- 
ditions in the United States in which com- 
munism cannot possibly thrive. On the 
other, we are striking hard blows at Com- 
munist subversion wherever it is found. 

We are vigorously pressing domestic pro- 
grams to improve the standard of living of 
our people, to assure equal opportunity for 
all, and to promote their health and educa- 
tion, and their security and freedom. These 
programs were not specifically designed as 
anti-Communist measures. We would have 
had them even if there were not a single 
Communist in the world. Nevertheless, they 
are among the strongest anti-Communist 
weapons in our whole arsenal. 

Communism has little appeal for people 
who are healthy, well-educated, prosperous, 
and free. Moreover, there are few things 
that will do more to prevent the Communists 
from winning followers in other lands than a 
demonstration by the United States that 
democracy truly means a better, freer life for 
everyone. 

While we have been working to improve 
our democracy, we have been fully aware of 
the threat of Communist subversion within 
our own borders. Through the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and our other security 
forces, through prosecutions in the courts by 
the Department of Justice, through our Fed- 
eral employee loyalty program, and in many 
other ways, we have vigorously attacked 
Communists wherever their activities be- 
came a threat to our liberties. 

There has been so much confusion re- 


cently about who is doing what to defeat 
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communism in this country, that I think 
the record should be set straight. 

This administration has fought commu- 
nism with action and not just with words. 
We have carried on this fight with every law 
on the statute books, and we have recom- 
mended new laws when we found they were 
necessary and could be framed without im- 
pairing the very freedoms we are seeking to 
protect. 

No known instance of Communist sub- 
version, or any other kind of subversion, 
has gone uninvestigated. 

No case where the facts warranted has 
gone unprosecuted. 

We have prosecuted and obtained convic- 
tion of 11 top-ranking members of the 
Communist Party in this country. We have 
successfully prosecuted many other persons 
for crimes related to communism. We have 
also prosecuted and obtained conviction of 
a large number of alleged Communists on 
charges of contempt for refusing to testify 
before Federal grand juries or congressional 
committees. 

We now have under investigation the 
cases of over 1,000 citizens to determine 
whether steps should be taken to revoke 
their citizenship on grounds involving sub- 
versive activities. One hundred and thirty- 
eight persons are under orders of deporta- 
tion on grounds involving communism. 

There is no area of American life in which 
the Communist Party is making headway. 
The Communists have done their best to 
penetrate labor unions and the Government, 
but they are being successfully fought on 
both fronts. Labor has been doing a splen- 
did job of cleaning its house. In the Federal 
Government, the Employee Loyalty pro- 
gram has been an outstanding success, and 
Government lawyers have contributed 
greatly to that result. 

I set up the employee loyalty program 3 
years ago with two objectives in mind. 

I was determined, as far as it was humanly 
possible, to see that no disloyal person 
should be employed *7 our Government, 
whether he was a Communist or a native 
American Fascist of the Silver Shirt or Ku 
Klux Klan variety. I was equally determined 
that loyal Government employees should 
be protected against accusations which were 
false, malicious, or ill-founded. 

The loyalty program was drafted by able 
and experienced people to protect the secu- 
rity of the Government and to safeguard the 
rights of its employees. It is the first time 
in the history of this country that we have 
had such a program. The Communists and 
their friends, as well as some sincere ideal- 
ists, say that it is too drastic. The false 
patriots and even some honest reactionaries 
say that it is entirely too mild. They want 
us to dismiss employees on the basis of un- 
supported charges. They actually resent 
the democratic safeguards of the loyalty 
program. All this confirms me in the con- 
viction that it is a sound and effective pro- 
gram conceived and carried out in the 
American tradition. 

The FBI, the agency loyalty boards, and 
the Loyalty Review Board have quietly and 
effectively carried out their job of protecting 
the integrity and security of our Govern- 
ment. The Loyalty Review Board is the cen- 
tral organization which directs the whole 
pregram. It is divided about half and half 
between Demccrats and Republicans and is 
headed by a distinguished Republican lawyer, 
Mr. Seth Richardson, who served as Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States under 
President Hoover. 

Under the supervision of this Board the 
loyalty program has rid the Government of 
all employees who were found to be dis- 
loyal—and they were only a tiny fraction of 
1 percent. 

Not a single person who has been adjudged 
to be a Communist or « -_ rwise disloyal re- 
mains on the Ccvernment pay roll today. 
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The able men charged with carrying out 
the loyalty program know that keeping dis- 
loyal persons out of the Government is a bus- 
iness which must be done carefully and ob- 
jectively. They know that the job cannot 
be done by publicly denouncing men as 
Communists without having evidence to 
support such charges, or by blackening the 
character of persons because their views are 
different from those of the accuser, or by 
hurling sensational accusations based on gos- 
sip, hearsay, or hunch. They know that no 
one whose principal concern was the security 
of this country, would try to do it that way. 
They know that anyone who had informa- 
tion about Communist activity, and who 
placed the security of this country above 
selfish or partisan considerations, would turn 
that information over to the FBI, so that 
it could be properly investigated and the 
necessary action taken. 

I have been surprised to see how much 
ignorance and misunderstanding there is 
about the loyalty program—even on the part 
of pecple who should know better. It has 
occurred to me that perhaps they do know 
better—that perhaps there is some element 
of politics in their accusations. 

A large part of the hue and cry about the 
loyalty program has centered on my refusal 
to turn over to a congressional committee 
confidential loyalty files concerning individ- 
ual employees. I have already stated several 
times the reasons why these files must not 
be disclosed. I want to restate them briefly 
now. 

The preservation of the strictest confidence 
with respect to loyalty files is the single most 
important element in operating a loyalty pro- 
gram which provides effective security for the 
Government and justice for the individual 
employee. 

The disclosure of these files would not only 
destroy the whole loyalty program but would 
seriously damage the future usefulness of 
the FBI. Information is given to the FBI 
in confidence, which the FBI has sworn to 
protect. Breaking the confidence would not 
only greatly embarrass and even endanger 
the informants involved but would gravely 
impair the FBI's ability to get future infor- 
mation from other confidential sources. 

Opening these files would reveal FBI pro- 
cedures and methods. It might reveal highly 
secret information vital to our national secu- 
rity and of great value to foreign nations. 

Disclosure of the files would result in seri- 
ous injustice to the reputation of many in- 
nocent persons. This is true because the FBI 
investigative files do not contain proven 
information only. They include unverified 
charges and statements, as well as mere sus- 
picions, which, upon investigation, are found 
to be untrue. 

If I should now open these files, I would 
create a precedent for future cases in which 
access to these files is demanded—and there 
would be many of them. This would com- 
pletely destroy the loyalty program, since, as 
experience shows, it would mean an attempt 
to try all loyalty cases over again in news- 
paper headlines, although they had already 
been carefully considered and fairly decided 
by a bipartisan board of loyal and distin- 
guished Americans, 

This question of maintaining the confiden- 
tial character of information which the Presi- 
dent determines it would not be in the public 
interest to disclose is not new. It goes back 
to the beginnings of our Government. Wash- 
ington, Monroe, Jackson, Cleveland, and 
Theodore Roosevelt are only a few of the 
Presidents who have taken the same posi- 
tion which I am taking. 

Despite the historic precedents, with which 
I was thoroughly familiar, I gave the most 
careful consideration to the recent request 
of a Senate committee for access to the 


loyalty files. I obtained the views of Attor- 
ney Gereral McGrath, Loyalty Review Board 
Chairman Richardson, and FBI Director 
Hoover before I reached my decision to deny 
this request. All three were unanimous in 
recommending to me in the strongest pos- 
sible terms that I refuse to make the files 
available. The decision was mine and I 
made it. I am confident that no President, 
whatever his party, would have acted other- 
wise. 

The Federal employee loyalty program has 
demonstrated that the United States has the 
most loyal civil service in the world. Itisa 
splendid organization which I am proud to 
head. 

Of course, in an organization as large as 
the United States Government it is always 
possible, despite the greatest precautions, 
that there may be a few bad individuals. 
We shall not for one minute relax our vigilant 
efforts to protect the security of the Gov- 
ernment, 

The present Attorney General and his pred- 
ecessor have repeatedly asked that if any 
person has any information about the pres- 
ence of any Communist in the Government 
it be furnished to them. 

I now repeat that request. 

If any citizen knows of the presence of a 
single Communist or other subversive person 
in any Federal job, let him furnish that in- 
formation, and the evidence which supports 
his belief, to the Attorney General or to the 
FBI. Any information that may be fur- 
nished in response to this request will be 
promptly investigated and will be acted upon 
if the allegations are found to be true. 

The fact of the matter is—because of the 
measures we are taking—the internal secu- 
rity of the United States is not seriously 
threatened by the Communists in this coun- 
try. There are proportionately fewer Com- 
munists in this country than in any other 
large country on earth. They are noisy and 
they are troublesome, but they are not a 
major threat. 

Moreover, they have been steadily losing 
ground since their peak in 1932, at the depth 
of our greatest depression, when they polled 
the largest number of votes in their his- 
tory. 

There is a right way and a wrong way to 
fight communism. This administration is 
doing it the right way, the sensible way. 

Our attack on communism is embodied in 
a positive, threefold program: 

One, we are strengthening our own defenses 
and aiding free nations in other parts of 
the world so that we and they can effec- 
tively resist Communist aggression. 

Two, we are working to improve our de- 
mocracy so as to give further proof, both to 
our own citizens and to people in other parts 
of the world, that democracy is the best 
system of government that men have yet de- 
vised. 

Three, we are working quietly but effec- 
tively, without headlines or hysteria, against 
Communist subversion in this country 
whereever it appears, and we are doing this 
within the framework of the democratic lib- 
erties we cherish. 

That is the way this administration is 
fighting communism. That is the way it is 
going to continue to fight communism. 

Now I am going to tell you how we are 
not going to fight communism. We are not 
going to transform our fine FBI into a 
Gestapo-like secret police. We are not going 
to try to control what our people read and 
say and think. We are not going to turn 
the United States into a right-wing total- 
itarian country in order to deal with a left- 
wing totalitarian threat. 

In short, we are not going to end democ- 
racy. We are going to keep the Bill of 


Rights on the books. We are going to keep 
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those ancient, hard-earned liberties which 
you lawyers have done so much to preserve 
and protect. 

If we all work together to maintain anq 
strengthen our democratic ideals, commun. 
ism will never be a serious threat to our 
American way of life. The example we set 
for freemen everywhere will help to roll 
back the tide of Communist imperialism in 
other parts of the world. 

I have outlined for you my program against 
communism, 

That is the way I have worked against it, 

That is the way I shall continue to work 
against it. 

I call on all fair-minded men and women 
to join in this good fight. 





The Preservation of Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress entitled “The Preservation of Pri- 
vate Enterprise,” which I delivered at 
the annual coal convention of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on Monday, April 24, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE PRESERVATION OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


To live in these midyears of the twentieth 
century is to be aware that civilization is 
passing through one of the great critical pe- 
riods of history. The present epoch has, in- 
deed, few parallels in the past. Today, un- 
der the pressure of dramatic and far-reach- 
ing changes in the technical, cultural, politi- 
cal, and economic dimensions of existence, 
men are conscious that the fundamental 
structure of society, the most profound bases 
of government and personal life are at issue. 
Confronted by challenges of such immense 
scope and gravity it becomes necessary to 
see clearly and steadfastly the aims and prin- 
ciples which underlie free economy and free 
government. 

The anti-God ideology of communism now 
dominates the lives of 200,000,000 people in 
the Soviet Union, 100,000,000 people in the 
so-called satellite countries of western Eu- 
rope, and 400,000,000 people in China. Lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union are applying constant 
pressure both in western Europe and in the 
Orient to expand their area of influence, with 
total world domination their ultimate goal. 
In that struggle a free and economically 
sound America is the hope of humanity. 

The principal difficulty of democratic lead- 
ers in trying to reach an agreement with 


_ Soviet leaders to end the cold war stems from 


the fact that there is no fundamental pre- 
mise of human rights and ethical conduct 
upon which the conflicting interests can 
agree. 

Fortunately, there are certain fundamen- 
tal premises which if not overlooked may 
readily be accepted by thinking and patriotic 
American citizens. Such a list would include 
the following: 

1. Our conception of human rights and 
ethical principles is based upon the teach- 
ings of the Bible and the teachings held in 
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common by all the great religions of man- 
2 The American system of competitive en- 
terprise is unique in the world. 

3. Private but properly regulated enter- 
prise in a capitalistic system and personal 
freedom in a representative democracy are 
handmaidens, and if one be lost the other is 
doomed. 

In selecting my topic today, the preserva- 
tion of the American system of private en- 
terprise, I had in mind the 8,000-mile trip I 
took last fall through 14 countries in west- 
ern Europe, from Oslo on the north to Ath- 
ens on the south, where on every hand I saw 
the debilitating effect of that misnomer 
called democratic socialism. I likewise had 
in mind the numerous measures presented 
to the Congress during the past 3 years 
whose ultimate effect would be to substitute 
the same type of socialism for American 
constitutional freedom and the American 
system of private enterprise. 

“The methods, the objectives, and the con- 
ditions necessary for the functioning of po- 
litical freedom depend in their essence upon 
economic freedom. To recognize that the 
present era contains dangers which can 
jeopardize the framework of a free society is 
to realize that, in fact, there can be no genu- 
ine political freedom which is not sustained 
and nourished by the strength, the flexibil- 
ity, and—most important—the legal insti- 
tutions and practices of an economy of free, 
private, competitive enterprise, 

he whole history of the last two centuries 
demonstrates with a certainty beyond cavil 
that where economic opportunity for initia- 
tive is blocked, where competition is stifled 
or suppressed by monopoly or governments, 
where the right to choose a trade or profes- 
sion, or to move from one field of endeavor to 
another is nullified, the loss of political lib- 
erties becomes an immediate threat, and in 
time a most probable, even inescapable con- 
sequence. In the stark contrasts between 
the experience of this country and much of 
the rest of the world it is sharply apparent 
that many of the peoples who have lost their 
liberties already, or are struggling against 
odds to retain them, have been misled into 
a fateful error—the belief that it is possible 
to maintain political democracy and repre- 
sentative government in full vigor while 
yielding freedom of enterprise, and with it 
the power of control over their economic des- 
tinies. It is not possible for this to be done. 
Political and economic freedom are root and 
branch of the same tree. 

How did freedom of enterprise originate, 
but as the mainspring of the struggle for 
liberty? Our American system of govern- 
ment, unique in that our Declaration of 
Independence said for the first time in re- 
corded history that government derives its 
Just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned and unique in the possession of a 
written Constitution in which without 
spelling it out the principle of private en- 
terprise is firmly embedded, has some roots 
in tne ancient culture of the Jewish people 
through whom the Ten Commandments and 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount 
- re handed down to us. He does not know 
iis American history who does not know 
that our founding fathers were deeply re- 
ligious, asking the Father of Light to il- 

ninate their understanding and firmly 

: ‘Ing that if a sparrow cannot fall to 
the ground without His notice a new and 
enauring republic could not rise without His 
aid. It has roots in the Greek system from 
i : h the name “democracy” was borrowed. 
nas roots in the culture of Rome which 

ught system and order into the realm 

‘aw and it sprang directly from the ex- 
Perlence of the British people who had cone 
Stantly enlarged the area of rights assured 
to the common man by Magna Carta. 
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But our American constitutional Govern- 
ment cannot be said to be the same as the 
governments from which it drew inspiration 
any more than the atomic bomb can be 
said to be the same as the various incendi- 
ary, fragmentation, or penetration bombs 
which were in use before it was developed. 

Something akin to nuclear fission oc- 
curred during our struggle for freedom from 
the ancient doctrine of the divine right of 
kings. The ideal of liberty, of economic and 
pQlitical rights guarded by law, transformed 
a colony of empire into a citadel of democ- 
racy for the world. 

The trigger which set off the chain re- 
action may be found in the words of Thomas 
Jefferson who wrote, in the Declaration of 
Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The preamble to the Constitution started 
with the significant words “we the people.” 
There were some patriots, including Patrick 
Henry, who feared those words indicated too 
strong a central government but in spite of 
their protests a document whose drafting 
was guided by the hand of destiny was rati- 
fied. Ratification came, however, only after 
James Madison and others had promised 
that amendments would be offered which 
would perpetually prevent the Government 
from following the historical pattern of 
usurping the rights of the people. 

In keeping with this promise, when the 
first Congress met in 1789 it approved 10 
amendments which were adopted the follow- 
ing year. These amendments, which we 
know as the Bill of Rights, set the boundaries 
beyond which the Federal Government must 
not go in interfering with individual liber- 
ties and property rights. They mentioned 
certain rights specifically but concluded with 
the flat assertion that the enumeration of 
these rights “shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the peo- 
ple,” and the added statement that “the 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited to it by 
the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 

From the hurried survey which I have just 
given of the basis of our Government the 
fundamental truth stands forth that where, 
as in Europe, freedom of enterprise never 
achieved its full stature, political freedom 
has been correspondingly warped and in- 
hibited. Even in Britain, where Adam Smith 
became the greatest spokesman for the “sim- 
ple and natural system of economic liberty,” 
the conditions of free competition were al- 
ways circumscribed. As Lionel Robbins, the 
British economist; has said with reference to 
English experience, “Liberalism—is not a 
plan that has been tried and failed. Itisa 
plan that has never yet had a full chance.” 

It may be said, indeed, that only in the 
United States at the time of its establish- 
ment was there a profound comprehension of 
the significance, even the identity, of free- 
dom of enterprise with free political institu- 
tions. In this respect, the Government and 
Constitution formed by men with wide per- 
spective and realistic vision were unique, and 
produced a society uniquely free, uniquely 
capable of growth, and now, almost the sole 
example of a nation able to meet its prob- 
lems and master them with the strength of 
democracy and the support of a free 
economy. 

Many eminent authorities agree that it is 
this quality of the work of those who brought 
a new nation into being which has been the 
major factor responsible for America’s eco- 
nomic development. What is more, there is 
almost complete accord of opinion that it is 
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_ the striking differences between this setting 


of American industry, with its free and com- 
petitive basis, and that of shackeled Euro- 
pean industry, which have meant the great 
disparity between ways of doing business 
here and abroad. Moreover, these differences 
have spelled the perpetuation and increase 
of opportunity and constantly rising stand- 
ards of living for the American people, and 
a tragic spectacle of bitterness, class conflict, 
deprivation of liberty, and the ultimate drift 
away from all freedom for the populations 
of Europe. 

It is well to understand that the system 
of free enterprise and representative govern- 
ment have the same historic sources, and 
that in many basic respects American free 
enterprise represents as much of a contribu- 
tion to the growth of civilization as does the 
American form of government. Thus, for 
example, a former Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, a recognized student of the question, 
has said: 

“The convictions which form the frame- 
work of the American economy rank high 
among the social inventions of modern his- 
tory. It is no accident that the idea of free 
enterprise emerged from the age of reason. 
The same period which conceived and estab. 
lished political democracy was logically com- 
pelled to foster enterprise as the indispensa- 
ble economic cornerstone of a free society. 
Before that time there had been neither 
political nor economic freedom for the great 
majority of mankind. Status, privilege, and 
power governed both the political and eco- 
nomic destinies of the ordinary man. To 
displace this feudal order and to construct 
the foundations of a democratic society re- 
quired the determined efforts of several gen- 
erations during the industrial revolution. 

“At the outset it was realized that repre- 
sentative government in order to survive 
must rest upon the bedrock of political free- 
dom, the ethical and legal equality of all 
citizens, and the integrity of a public interest 
which embraced every member of society. 
It was appreciated that the economic life of 
democracy must be rooted in the fertile 
ground: of initiative, of equal opportunity, 
the right of choice in occupation, the guar- 
antee that no artifice of exclusion would con- 
trol the market, and the assurance that the 
economic interests of the public would not 
be narrowed by privilege. 

“The essence of political democracy is the 
free election. The essence of economic lib- 
eralism is the free market. These freedoms 
are both the products of reason. oth are 
systems of liberty under law.” 

It is necessary to distinguish carefully both 
the economic and legal concepts involved in 
the relationships between Government and 
enterprise under the American Constitution 
and, in contrast, under the British and Eu-' 
ropean types cf government. It is possible, 
perhaps, to crystallize these facets of the 
problem by summarizing certain considera- 
tions: 

First, there is a distinction between cer- 
tain interpretations of laissez-faire and the 
freedom of enterprise as an organizing prin- 
ciple of economic activity. 

Second, there is a distinction in theory and 
in fact between regulation and planning of 
economic activity. 

Third, the American Constitution, as a sys- 
tem of checks and balances, contains safe- 
guards against the loss of the right of enter- 
prise which are not present in other consti- 
tutional systems, such as that of Great Brit- 
ain. 

Fourth, the principal characteristics of 
American industrial enterprise, both in its 
relation to governments and its functioning 
in practice are inherently, as well as his- 


torically, different from European industry. 
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Fifth, the approaches made toward prob- 
lems arising from industrial change and in- 
dustrial behavior must necessarily be dis- 
tinct in the United States from the theories 
and assumptions derived mainly from Euro- 
pean experience. 

Sixth, both economically and politically, 
the American form of government and the 
American economy possess basic techniques 
and conceptions, grounded in tradition, law, 
and practice for the correction of undesirable 
effects or mistakes which are not present in 
European countries or in Britain, in fullest 
measure. " 

There is, it may be observed, a broad and 
mobile area produced by these premises of 
action which makes possible an adaptive ad- 
justment, a moving balance in the relation- 
ships of government, industry, and labc> un- 
der a free enterprise system which reciprocal- 
ly strengthens and is dependent upon rep- 
resentative democracy. American industry 
as a whole is dynamic, the most highly ad- 
vanced as it is generally the quickest to 
change where there are no barriers to inno- 
vation, of any comparable industrial com- 
plex in the world. This genuine spirit of 
achievement is reflected in the confidence 
with which American industry undertakes 
long-range and short-range improvement 
programs, from the development of a match- 
less machine-tool industry or the perfection 
of a new household appliance to the manu- 
facture of the innumerable gadgets which 
change with every fancy of the consuming 
public. No other economy endeavors as does 


American enterprise to discover the desires 
and needs of consumers and to satisfy them. 
There is a respect for the individual, for the 
human personality, which permeates the free 
enterprise system to a degree not equaled by 
any other economy of the past or present. 
American industry is always responsible 


and responsive, necessarily, both to law and 
opinion of the public. This point and coun- 
terpoint of incentive and reward for the 
assumption of risk, the acceptance of oc- 
casional loss, the impetus toward benefi- 
cial improvements and high standards of 
efficiency, behavior, and service, all subject to 
the legal and social scrutiny of conduct, 
are essential attributes of the free enterprise 
system. They are so central to its meaning 
that they can be said to converge with the 
meaning of free government. The loss of 
either one would signalize the loss of both. 

At the outset of my remarks I referred 
to the spread of socialism in western Eu- 
rope which is sapping the vitality of indus- 
try and gradually impinging upon the lib- 
- erties of the people. I am convinced that 
western Europe could not have stemmed the 
tide of communism without the ECA aid and 
Iam not convinced, notwithstanding marked 
progress in production, that western Europe 
will be self-supporting when our aid ends 
in 1952 in the absence of economic integra- 
tion, which means the creation of a freer 
system of trade. 

When the nations of western Europe and 
notably Great Britain to whom we are in- 
debted for our first conceptions of the 
fundamental rights of man, chose to go 
down the road to socialism by nationalizing 
basic industries, there was nothing in the 
structure of their governments to prevent 
such action. Magna Carta does not say that 
the government shall not take over the rail- 
roads. The Statutes of Praemunire offer no 
court remedy to the owner of a steel mill who 
is reluctant to give it up to the government. 
The whole body of the common law contains 
nothing to prohibit nationalization of coal 
mines. 

On the other hand, the Constitution of the 
United States does not authorize such ac- 
tions and the Bill of Rights prohibits the 
assumption by the Federal Government of 
powers not delegated to it. The founding 


fathers had listened to the words of Thomas 
Jefferson who said: “In questions of power, 
then, let no more be heard of confidence in 
man, but bind him down from mischief by 
the chains of the Constitution.” They 
framed a government designed to protect 
individual enterprise as well as personal lib- 
erties. 

Certain concessions have been made in 
time of war on the theory that the Govern- 
ment can assume certain additional func- 
tions to provide for the common defenge. 
But in time of peace the boundary protect- 
ing private enterprise has up to now been 
clearly, marked. Thus, when the Federal 
Government wanted to build roads, it was 
allowed to do so only on the theory that 
this was a reasonable extension of the con- 
stitutional function of providing for delivery 
of the mails. And, although action of the 
Government in building a steam power gen- 
erating plant was upheld by the courts, this 
was done on the theory that it was to be 
used as an adjunct to the development of 
natural water resources and was not an in- 
dependent business enterprise. 

Today, however, we see constant efforts to 
push back the boundary line between gov- 
ernment and business and we need to rec- 
ognize that these efforts may constitute a 
creeping socialism, which can undermine 
the Constitution and do by indirection what 
cannot be done directly. 

We are asked to approve a social security 
system which cannot be self-supporting and 
which ultimately would make all of our aged, 
disabled, and unemployed wards of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

We are urged to approve a system of Fed- 
eral aid to education which would lead ulti- 
mately to Federal control over our school 
systems. 

We are confronted with proposals for 
compulsory health insurance which would 
result in the medical profession receiving 
most of its compensation from the hands of 
the Government and which would rapidly 
lead to socialized medicine as it is practiced 
in Great Britain. 

Under the deceptive label of civil rights, 
we are placed under pressure to approve a 
program which would permit Federal officials 
to supervise local elections and to pass on 
the competency of local law-enforcement 
officers and punish those whose actions were 
not approved. This program also would set 
up a bureaucracy which could intervene in 
the relations of employers and employees 
and which would deprive individuals gener- 
ally of one of the most basic of their in- 
alienable rights—the right to pick their per- 
sonal associates. In fact, this proposed 
FEPC, to which I am now referring, would 
specifically violate at least half of the Bill 
of Rights amendments to our Constitution. 

Such legislative proposals as I have men- 
tioned constitute only one attack on our 
system of private enterprise. They would 
enable the Central Government to assume 
powers exercised by those earlier govern- 
ments which we drew from but did not copy. 
. Another line of attack consists of the ef- 
forts of those who would invade the rights 
of the individual to obtain special privileges 
for certain groups or segments of our so- 
ciety. Sometimes this effort involves de- 
pendence on active protection by the Gov- 
ernment and at other times it is based on 
the assumption that the Government sim- 
ply will not interfere to prevent abuses. 

For example, the Congress is asked to ap- 
prove lending or other aid programs for hous- 
ing which will make it possible for a small 
segment of our population to obtain shelter 
with less effort on their own part than is 
required of all the rest of the population. 

We are asked to give exemption to labor 
groups from laws which have been estab- 
lished to prevent exploitation of the public 
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by abuse of monopoly powers, regardless of 
the fact that when a Government permits a 
labor monopoly to abuse its powers one of 
two things necessarily results—the Govern- 
ment must then either permit industry to 
counter the labor monopoly force with an 
industrial monopoly force or nationalize the 
industry. 

To be specific about that last point: Last 
summer the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee authorized me to conduct an in- 
quiry into the effects of economic power of 
labor organizations upon small business and 
consumers. Our inquiry was a general one 
but we gave particular attention to the 
problem as it was exemplified in the coal 
industry. The conclusion which we reached, 
and embodied in our committee report, was 
that the United Mine Workers, under the 
direction of John L. Lewis, were using their 
power in an attempt to control prices and 
production and that if this usurpation and 
abuse was tolerated, its unbridled use would 
spread from union to union and industry to 
industry and that Congress would never 
regain its narrowly circumscribed power to 
guide the economy consistently with the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Studying the evidence given at this hear- 
ing, which amounted to approximately 1,000 
printed pages, I concluded that the trouble 
came from the fact that a 1941 court decision 
had upset the balance between antitrust 
laws originally enacted for the protection 
of all the people and the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act which was designed to protect the 
struggling labor movement against improper 
use of injunctive powers by powerful corpo- 
rations, I therefore introduced in the 
Senate my bill, S. 2912, which would not 
interfere in any way with legitimate collec- 
tive bargaining but which simply said that 
when labor organizations made unreasonable 
use of their monopoly powers—which they 
still would retain—and in doing it restrained 
trade or commerce essential to the national 
economy, health, or safety, they could not 
hide from prosecution behind a court inter- 
pretation of the Norris-LaGuardia Act which 
was contrary to all previous decisions and 
contrary to the clear intention of the Con- 
gress. 

I was told by many of those with whom I 
consulted before drafting this bill that it 
was too mild and would not adequately pro- 
tect the public. I agreed that a prohibition 
against industry-wide bargaining would be 
more effective but said I wanted to try some- 
thing which would at least offer some hope 
of protecting our private-enterprise system 
together with some chance of favorable con- 
gressional action. When hearings were held 
on my bill, however, it was denounced by 
labor leaders as a lynch-labor law—a shib- 
boleth on a par with (or slightly below) 4% 
slave-labor law. 

In view of this, I think I am justified in 
saying that in addition to being threatened 
today by big government and by big busi- 
ness, our individual enterprise system is 
threatened by the short-sighted policies of 
big labor. I say that as one who always 
has favored fair and generous treatment of 
labor but also as one who recognized the ne- 
cessity of retaining the delicate balance on 
which our constitutional Government rests. 

We need today to recall the words of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who said: “They that give 
up essential liberty to obtain a little tempo- 
rary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety,” 
and the words of Daniel Webster, who said: 
“God grants liberty only to those who love it, 
and are always willing to guard and defend 
it.” 

Such a program involves a periodic review 
of the history of our own Government, 4 
comparison of it with foreign governments 
that have failed, and a frequent recurrence 
to fundamental principles. 
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As a descendant of a Virginia family that 
furnished one signer to Jefferson’s Declara- 
tion of Independence and three members of 
the Virginia Convention that ratified the 
philadelphia Constitution I take a pardon- 
able pride in the contribution made by 
colonial Virginia to the birth of a Nation. I 
want to see passed on to generations yet un- 
born those precious principles of political 
and economic freedom that were born of the 
prain and purchased by the blood of our 
founding fathers. But down through the 
ages comes the warning of the Hebrew pa- 
triarch Job, “Remove not the ancient land- 
mark, which thy fathers have set.” May 
that motto be inscribed upon the heart of 


every lover of American constitutional 


liberty. 





Spreading Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, I include therein an 
editorial which appeared in the March 
30, 1950, issue of the Chickasha Star, 
published in Chickasha, Okla. 

It will be noticed that a representative 
of the Department of the Interior has 
stated that within 10 years the Federal 
Government will operate a power system 
stre:ching from New Orleans to Seattle. 
This indicates the widespread encroach- 
ment of socialism in competition with 
private investment and private enter- 
prise. 

It is worthy of note also to point out 
that this statement is printed in a news- 
paper located in an area where public 
power apparently has the upper hand. 

This editorial should be read by every 
Member of Congress. If public owner- 
ship is so desirable in one field, perhaps 
it can be justified in all others. The end 
of the trail, however, is the Russian 
philosophy of government and not the 
American. 

The editorial follows: 

THE TAIL Wacs THE DcoG 

A press dispatch quotes a Department of 
the Interior expert to the effect that within 
10 years the Federal Government will be in 
& position to operate a power system stretch- 
ing from New Orleans to Seattle. After that, 
the expert continued, it would be compara- 

y simple to tie in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, @md make the Federal system 
tch from coast to coast. “All that’s 
led,” he declared, “is congressional au- 
thority and money to build tie-lines should 

e need them.” The irony and political du- 
plicity behind this short press dispatch is 
md the comprehension of a lot of plain 
American citizens. 

In 10 years, if the planners have their way, 
ic industry will be nationalized and the 
‘ion will b2 irrevocably advanced on the 
ad to state socialism, despite the fact that 
“ere ls no announced public policy sanc- 
ioning the program. On the contrary, avail- 
bie evidence indicates that the people in 

‘Ss country are opposed to it. Where they 
‘ve had an opportunity to express an opin- 

| they have indicated that ownership and 
peration of industry should stay right where 
- S—in the hands of private citizens. 
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‘ 2 hg toy wn ee a fee 

But the day may not be too far distant 
when the private citizen will be forced to step 
aside—while countless do-good alphabetical 
Federal agencies harden into an interlocking 
administrative dictatorship. That is what 
has been happening in the case of the elec- 
tric industry. At first there was the alleged 
“yardstick” of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to measure the efficiency of the investor 
owned electric companies; then their evolved 
a conglomeration of schemes such as REA’s 
BPA’s, and SPA’s. And now these scattered 
Federal projects are beginning to “cooperate” 
with each other to circumvent safeguards 
and restrictions imposed by Congress and to 
drive out of business the heavily taxed and 
regulated private companies. 

As far as the electric industry is concerned, 
unless the “experts” timetable is upset, an- 
other 10 years will see the firm establish- 
ment of an unbreakable Government mo- 
nopoly in this vital service. After the electric 
industry there would be other industries. 
That is the pattern. It is being carried for- 
ward under a false label without the express 
consent of the people. 





Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 20, 1950. 
Hon. EpWIN ARTHUR HALL, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep: Probably no governmental func- 
tion has become so essential over the years 
to the growth of our country and has con- 
tributed more to ease and facility of com- 
munication than our Post Office Department. 
It has become a symbol in our minds of 
utter reliability. 

Wise as it is to encourage economy in 
governmental functions to work toward a 
drastic reduction in our present excessively 
high tax rates, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that the first drastic cut in expenditures 
should take place in so essential a govern- 
mental service as the post office. 

Some of us wonder if the decision to cur- 
tail service in the Devartment came after 
every other avenue of eccnomy had been 
explored, such as the high subsidies the De- 
pertment makes to air and rail lines and (in 
many cases) the out-of-line high rents paid 
for working space and storage facilities. If 
this is not the case, then we can only assume 
that the order to cut services is a form of 
political pressure, and if that is the case 
everyone has a right to insist that the post 
Office is one department that has been and 
should remain free of any taint of politics or 
political pressure. It is too vital a service 
to tamper with politically. 

Even before this latest development, there 
seems to have been a gradual break-down 
of post-office service. We have had more 
smashed parcel post this year than ever 
before, the more noticeable since our volume 
has been jess than for the same period 1 
year ago. 

There is one more item of importance I 
want to mention in this letter: the matter 
of employee morale. When morale is high 
our shipments are handled better. This is 
so true of any group of workingmen that I 
need not elaborate. The present curtail- 
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ment order is going to lower the morale of 
postal employees when they compare the 
rigid conditions imposed on them in compar- 
ison to others in boondoggling Government 
bureaus. We all of us want and pray for 
economy but not at the expense of our most 
vital governmental department. 
With kindest personal regards, and hop- 
ing to see you soon, 
Very truly yours, 
Burt 
(Burton T. Wilson). 





Selection of Unknown Soldier of World 
War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am enclosing a 
self-explanatory and somewhat shock- 
ing editorial which recently appeared in 
the Santa Cruz Sentinel-News. 

The policy of designating the Unknown 
Soldier of World War II is arousing a 
storm of protest throughout the country. 
I trust that my colleagues will give at- 
tention to the editorial and the news- 
paper article entitled ‘“‘The Anonymous 
8,000” and join me in an effort to change 
the announced policy of the Depart- 
ment of the Army with reference to the 
Unknown Soldier. 

The editorial and article follow: 


[From the Santa Cruz Sentinel-News of April 
16, 1950] 
Dienirty Is Lost 

In simplicity lies dignity. 

The dignity of man should be preserved 
even in death. 

Press dispatches from Washington last 
week described the process by which the 
Unknown Soldier of World War II will be 
selected. It becomes so complicated as to 
border on the ghoulish. 

When the Unknown Soldier of World War 
I was selected, a body of an unidentified 
war veteran was disinterred in October 1921, 
from each of the four United States Army 
cemeteries in France. The caskets were 
taken to Chalons-sur-Marne, where a 
wounded and decorated veteran, Sergeant 
Eiward F. Younger, selected one casket by 
placing on it a spray of white roses. The 
casket then was shipped to Washington to 
lie in state in the Capitol and then to be 
buried at Arlington National Cemetery No- 
vember 11, 1921. 

The unknown soldier of World War II will 
be chos2n in historic Independence Hall at 
Philadelphia May 26, 1951, as a climax to the 
long-drawn-out process which will begin 
October 1, 1957 

There are 8,000 tnidentified Americans who 
lost their lives abroad during the last war. 
Code numbers representing them will be 
placed in capsu-es on containers designated 
for each of the 16 permanent United States 
come‘eries and national cemeteries over- 
seas. Six capsules will be drawn from each 
container. The first will be that of the 
“principal unknown” in a given cemetery, 
the remaining five will be listed as “alter- 
nate unknowns” in that cemetery in the 
order drawn. 

Then from these will be selected six bodies 
to represent the Alaskan command and five 
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overseas theaters—Europe, the Mediterra- 
nean, Africa-Middle East, West Pacific, and 
Mid-Pacific. 

The bodies drawn as “principal unknowns” 
will be exhumed and examined to make cer- 
tain that there is no possibility of identi- 
fying them. Records available in each 
theater will be studied for evidence on the 
same point. 

If the remains of the “principal unknown” 
in a cemetery fail to meet these tasks, they 
will be reburied. Remains of alternates will 
then be examined until one is found which 
meets all requirements. 

The six unidentified dead representing the 
different areas will be taken to Philadelphia. 
There someone, as yet not designated, will 
select the Unknown Soldier of World War II, 
to lie in state in the Capitol and on Memorial 
Day in 1951 be entombed at Arlington. 

The five unknowns who are taken to Phila- 
delphia but not chosen will be returned to 
cemeteries overseas for reburial. 

The process could mear the exhumation of 
at least 36 bodies, which already have been 
listed as unidentified and reexamination of 
which would benefit no one, least of all the 
memory of the man who gave his life for his 
country or the feelings of the families of 
the 8,000 unknowns. 

As for the so-called requirements, surely 
all 8,000 have met all the requirements of 
God and man 

There must be a simpler, more dignified 
way to select one of the 8,000 to receive the 
country’s greatest memorial honors. 

Why not conduct the entire selection by 
the capsule method and exhume only the 
final designate? 

Let the other 7,999 rest in peace. 


[From the Santa Cruz Sentinel-News of 
April 20, 1950] 


THE ANONYMOUS 8,000 
(By W. F. Alder) 


On October 1 of this current year will 
begin a labored process of selecting an Un- 
known Soldier of World War II for final 
interment in Arlington National Cemetery. 

As now planned, this selection is to be a 
complicated procedure involving the ex- 
huming of at least 36 of our unidentified 
war dead. Of these, six are to be selected 
and brought home. From that number, 1 
will finally be chosen to represent or symbol- 
ize all of the 8,000 who now lie buried in 
overseas war theaters. The remaining five 
are to be returned to their overseas resting 
places and reburied there. 

It is dificult to understand the ghoulish 
and devious thinking of those responsible for 
this involved plan. 

Were all to be exhumed and brought home, 
here to be interred at our national shrine, 
it would be quite a different matter. But 
under this plan we propose to disturb the 
last resting places of 36 of our dead and go 
through a specious mummery over 6 men 
whose only sin was that of the supreme 
sacrifice of life and identity as well, in the 
service of their country. 

Bring back 1 anonymous representative 
of the 8,000 by all means. But select him by 
drawing one numbered capsule from 8,000 
identical in appearance and leave the re- 
maining 7,999 in undisturbed slumber. 

Spare this Nation the macabre spectacle of 
rejecting any one of them. What is this to 
be—a contest of elimination with home- 
coming as the grand prize? Staged with a 
showman’s idea of stark drama and Gold 
Star Mother’s suspense. 

This is too sacred a service for theatricals. 

As the. Sentinel-News has already pointed 
out in a thought-compelling editorial—there 
is dignity in simplicity. And the graves of 
our dead must not be profaned. 

The Unknown Soldier is a symbol of all 
8,000. How better it would be to make his 


homeland shrine an all-embracing one. How 
better it would be to make it a factual com- 
posite of them all by bringing back from 
each of the 8,000 graves a cubic inch of the 
coverlet of earth spread over these name- 
less dead in one bronze urn filled with the 
grains of sacred soil reverently lifted from 
each grave and thereafter enshrined in a 
columbarium within the monument to 
memory raised at Arlington by a grateful 
people. 

Unknown, the one is a symbol of them 
all. They served and died together in a 
common cause. Let us now bring their graves 
together, in reverent symbolism, to Arling- 
ton in hallowed rendezvous that we and our 
children’s children may stand, conscious of 
their sacrifice, in silent, critical self-appraisal 
before them all. 


Address by the Attorney General Before 
the Federal Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the able and informative ad- 
dress delivered by the Attorney General, 
Hon. J. Howard McGrath, before the 
Federal Bar Association, on April 24, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, distinguished 
guests, members of the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion, ladies and gentlemen, I deem it a high 
honor and a distinct privilege to be here this 
evening and to welcome you, Mr. President, 
in behalf of all gathered here and those 
whom the delegates to this national conven- 
tion represent. 

As you know, Mr. President, the member- 
ship of the Federal Bar Association is com- 
posed of men and women who are employed 
in the service of the United States and who 
are performing the work of a legislator, judge, 
lawyer, or member of a quasi-judicial body 
or commission; in short, all lawyers who par- 
ticipate in the business of Government. 

Accordingly, the men and women who con- 
stitute this association are necessarily your 
coworkers and assistants in the important 
and significant task of governing the people 
of our country. And no segment of our citi- 
zenry is more conscious of your immeasur- 
able burden than are the members of this 
association, 

You are manifestly familiar with the con- 
tribution that the members of this associa- 
tion are making in that task. May I say in 
their behalf and as a member of their na- 
tional council, that under your able leader- 
ship we pledge to increase our efforts and 
dedicate ourselves to the greatest extent pos- 
sible to see to it that our democratic insti- 
tutions, as they have been preserved to 
date, remain ever potent so that we may 
retain for all people those rights and privi- 
leges, opportunities, and benefits which make 
our country the greatest and most powerful 
on earth. 

The role of the lawyer in Government serv- 
ice is significant. The lawyer plays a de- 
cisive part in almost every function which 
constitutes the Government of our United 
States, The service rendered by the lawyer 
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to the Government reaches every branch of 
governmental activity. As in the past, the 
lawyer in the Government service provides 
the catalytic service which makes our democ. 
racy one where the rule of law is basic. 

Many parts of the world today are in the 
throes of chaos and confusion. Fear fills the 
hearts of many in those areas. There no one 
dares prophesy the events of the morrow 
Science and mechanical progress have nar- 
rowed the areas of the world. Men have 
been brought closer to each other. The 
changes in our social and economic life haye 
added many difficulties to our problems. 

It is recognized, however, that there can 
be no end to this tension until we learn the 
art of human relationship—the art of getting 
along with one another. We must adjust 
amicably the relations of mankind, their 
order, and their conduct in a world in which 
the goods of existence, the scope for free ac. 
tivity, and the objects on which to exert free 
activity are limited, arfd the demands upoy 
those goods and those objects are infinite, 

Today the whole mechanics of human goy- 
ernment is undergoing a _ reexamination, 
Thoughtful people everywhere wonder 
whether democracy can bring peace and se- 
curity to a troubled and distressed world, 
There are some who believe that democracy 
is decadent. Our vibrant, virile, and work- 
able democracy is proof of the fallacy of this 
assertion. The most essential function of 
any government in the long run is the main- 
tenance of law and order; the principal duty 
of any government is the protection of its 
citizens in the orderly conduct of their lives: 
and any government that is derelict in that 
respect is doomed. The government lawyer, 
as &@ member of the bench or as the ordinary 
attorney, is the guarantor of that security 
and can be truly said to be the maintainer of 
law and order. 

We are now going through a transitory 
period of social and economic change. Hu- 
man relationships have become more com- 
plex than ever. It is justice properly ad- 
ministered which will bring about a moral 
regeneration, which the world needs to 
achieve a lasting peace. The dislocations 
caused by the last war in our social and eco- 
nomic life, the tensions created in our for- 
eign relations since the end of the war have 
brought a challenge to our genius and to 
our loyalty to the principles enunciated by 
our fathers who framed the Constitution: 
“To form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, and insure domestic tranquillity.” 

There are many political philosophies to- 
day; there are many schemes for the regener- 
ation of society; panaceas and paradises of 
all dimensions are urged upon a worried hu- 
manity; but I submit to you that none will 
work unless equal justice and the majesty of 
the law is provided in that form of govern- 
ment. Our common-law doctrine of the su- 
premacy of law and our insistence on the 
security of individual rights against any of- 
ficial unauthorized action is a gospel which 
we must preach to all and practice with sin- 
cerity and effectiveness. 

There are systems of government in this 
world where the power of the state is su- 
preme. We do not adhere, and never shall 
adhere to any theory of that sort. The 
greatest contribution that America has made 
to the science of government has been to 
provide a system which guarantees to every 
individual his rights not only against the 
executive, but against the entire state. 
There can be no democracy where the siate 
is all powerful and the individual is of 10 
account. This concept of the rights of the 
individual is challenged today as it has not 
been at any time in our history. It is not 
only threatened by foreign dictators, but >Y 
false philosophies and enemies from withil. 

The government lawyer has the respons! 
bility and the duty of taking an effective and 
leading part in upholding and safeguarding 
the rights and liberties of individuals and 
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There is yet love in this world. There is 
yet a sense of justice among men. There is 
a desire to render mutual aid. There is 
stored in mankind a reservoir of good in- 
tentions and pure thoughts. All that is re- 
quired is the mechanism with which to effec- 
tuate these ideas. That is the hope of all 
peoples all over the world, and if we but keep 
our faith in the Lord and in His goodness to 
mankind, we shall be worthy of this blessing. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I know of no one 
who has dedicated himself with greater zeal 
and effort toward the achievement of the 
ideals I have just described than your guest 
of honor this evening. I am delighted and 
privileged to welcome the President of the 
United States. 


ee 


Our Far Eastern Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a speech 
on our far eastern policy, which I made 
yesterday noon before the Chicago Coun- 
cil of Foreign Relations, at Chicago, Ill. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, fellow 
Americans, in this day of the airplane and 
the atom, we must face the fact that both 
peace and war are global in character. If we 
are to help maintain a free world of free men, 
we cannot achieve our objective by closing 
the door to Communist aggression in Europe 
while the door is left wide open in Asia. 

The families of American fighting men 
who died at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941, or at Iwo Jima and Okinawa, almost 4 
years later, must wonder how it came to pass 
that the Soviet Union, in the Pacific war 
for less than a week against an enemy already 
defeated and asking for peace, could take our 
old-time friend and ally China, with its 450,- 
000,000 peo ple , into the Com: inist orbit. 

The Unite d States was catapulted into 
World War II because we would not allow the 
domination of China by Japan. Yet as we 
meet here today the Soviet Union has a vast 
new satellite with more population and nat- 
ural resources than the satellites of eastern 
Europe put together and is on a springboard 
from which communism can o whel 
southeast Asia and endanger the e Philips pine 
Republic, Japan, India, and Pakistan. Can 
this Nation afford a diplomacy that loses that 
which our fighting men have ‘won? Coalition 
with communism is no more workable in 
China or Korea than it is in Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, or Rumania. C 
munism is destructive of human liberty 
everywhere in the world. Last November in 
Chungking a Chinese official clearly put it 
to me in this way: “Senat there can be no 
coalition with a tiger unless you are inside 
the beast.” 

Our Government has had ample evidence 
of the aims of international communism in 
China as far back as 1928. It was made clear 
in the meeting of tl Sixth International 
that China and the Far East was to be given 
a high priority. I quote from the theses and 
resolutions of the Sixth World Congress of 
the Comunist International published under 
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“33. In China, the future growth of the 
revolution will place before the party as an 
immediate practical task the preparation for 
any carrying through of armed insurrection 
as the sole path to the completion of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution and to the 
overthrow of the power of the imperialists, 
landlords, and national bourgeoisie—the 
power of the Kuomintang.” 

On January 7, 1947, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall issued a statement relative to Chin 
which includes the following: 

“In the first place, the greatest obstacle to 

eace has been the complete, almost over- 
whelming suspicion with which the Chinese 
Communist Party and the Kuomintang re- 
gard each other. 

“On the one hand, the leaders of the Gov- 
ernment are strongly opposed to a communis- 
tic form of government. On the other, the 
Communists frankly state that they are 
Marxists and intend to work toward estab- 
lishing a communistic form of government in 
China, though first advancing through the 
medium of a democratic form of government 
of the American or British type.” 

Between these two dates and up to the pres- 

ent time there has been an abunda1 
dence that the Chinese Communists 
losely allied with the Soviet Union and with 
international communism. Despite th 
a vast amount of propaganda was dire 
the American people by those holding posti- 
tions in and out of govern t 
Lae Chinese Communists were in fact only 
grarian liberals.” 

“The Official position of the State Depart- 
ment and the Government was that we 
should wait for the dust to settle. It has 
now settled sufficiently so that the Ameri- 
can people can clearly see the debacle that 
has taken pl which jeopardizes the peace 
of the world and the security of the United 
States. 

The Far Eastern Division and those who 
advised them from the outside or supported 
them from the inside have a great r 


bility to the people of the United States 
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and to more than 400,000,000 Chinese, livin 
and dead, who are now behind the iron cur- 
tain. 

To paraphrase Mr. Churchill: “Never have 
so few contribut d so much to destroy the 
liberty of s0 many.” 

During the 5 years I have been a Member 
of the United States Senate I have supported 

our foreign policy in Europe and been crit- 
ical of it in the Far East 
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the free way of life was to have a fair chance 
for survival against totalitarian pressures, 

Within the United Nations charter the Ate 
lantic Pact came into being. By its terms an 
attack against one of the North Atlantic 
nations would be recognized as an attack 
against all of them. 

Outside of the North Atlantic Pact, by reso- 
lute action, Greece was saved from being en- 
eulfed by communism; Turkey, Iran, and 
Korea were given the tools with which their 
independence might be preserved. 

In China our post World War II policy 
has contributed to the debacle in that area 
of the world. For more than half a century 
our historic pofcy had been to encourage 
and su port a free and independent China. 
Today’s re: ilities clearly mean that this must 
also be a non-Communist China. 

Yet at Yalta in 1945, without consulting 

r wartime ally and friend, we gave 

Soviet Union a stranglehold on Man- 

churia. It was done without consultation 

with the Asnerioam Congress or the American 

people. laying a prominent part as an ad- 

visor to the American delegation at Yalta 
was Alger Hi: 

Our State Department urged a coalition 
with the Communists. The Government of 
the Republic of China quite properly refused. 
The United States placed an embargo against 
the shipment of arms and ammunition to 
the legal Government of China while at the 

same time the Soviet Army of or ser in 

Manchuria was turning over captured Japa- 
nese stocks of arms and ammunition to the 
Chinese Communist forces. 

In July 1947 Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer was 
sent out to China on a mission. He wrote a 
significant report dated September 19, 1947, 
which contained a constructive program to 
save China from communism. That report 
containing information of great import, v 

2 years, and access to it was 
29ers of Congress. 
ntil quite recently some of those who 
helped shape our China policy were speaking 
of Mao Tse-Tung’s followers as agrarian lib- 
erals. It makes little difference whether this 
fatal misc: lation was because of design or 
ignorance. The end result is no less damag- 
ing to the future peace of the world and the 
security of this country. 

Our China policy has helped to undermine 
the Republic of China. While that govern- 
ment was with its back to the wall the State 
Department issued the China white paper. 
Never before had we struck such an almost 
fatal blow at an historic friend during its 
darkest hour. 

During the last 2 years a substantial part 
of the help that the Congress voted as aid 
to the Republic of China has been delayed 
or nullified. This can be and has been amply 
documented. Even purchases, military and 
civilian, with Chinese funds have been 
obstructed 

On January 5 of this year the President 
announced that no further military assist- 
ance would be given to the Republic of China, 
We now know that this had been preceded 
on December 23, 1949, by a State Department 
memo to its Officials overseas stating that the 
island of Formosa had no strategic value. 

The interesting thing about that memo is 
that the State Department had no such ad- 
vice from — oo Chiefs of Staff, from 
Admiral Radford, commander in chief of our 
naval forces in a Pacific, or from Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur, our supreme commander 
in the Far East. 

In fact, the statement ran directly con 
to a State Department 
1945, which stated 
mosa that 
no locatior 
controllin sition.” 

The difi y with the State Department 
is that they have been more interested in 
China in saving face than saving freedom. 


suppressed for 
denied to Mem! 


inter 
bulletin of June 3, 
with reference to For- 
th the exception of Singapore, 
the Far East occupies such a 


However. I do not want to spend too much 
time on the past. 

Where do we go from here? 

In California recently Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson made two significant speeches, 
If implemented, they furnish the basis of 
having a policy in Asia that will be consistent 
with our policy in Europe. 

While the door to negotiation is left open, 
the Soviet Union must reestablish its diplo- 
matic credit standing. There are too many 
pieces of paper floating around to warrant 
reliance on a new one until the others have 

een redeemed. 

It is clearly underscored that aggression 
in Asia is of no less concern to the law- 
abiding nations of the world than it is in 
Europe or the Middle East. 

The nations of Asia are given hope that 
those who are willing to help themselves to 
maintain their freedom will be eligible to 
apply for and receive various types of assist- 
ance from us. 

Standing by itself, the speech of Secretary 
Marshall at Harvard on June 5, 1947, without 
congressional implementation (bipartisan in 
character), would not have bolstered for long 
a single tottering, war-weary government of 
Europe. 

Nor will Secretary Acheson’s speeches be 
more than a temporary whiff of oxygen until 
and unless implemented by the Congress, 

Up to now there has not keen the consul- 
tation with the majority and minority par- 
ties on far-eastern policy that there has 
be -en in recent years on our European policy. 
There has never been a bipartisan far-eastern 
or China policy during this administration, 

As has been pointed out before such con- 
sultations must be on the “té off” and not 
merely on the “crash landing 

There is one great vo id 
the Secretary of State deal with our Asia 
policy. He treats the islands of Formosa, 
Hainan, Kinmen, Chosun and the Pescadores 
with their 8,000,000 people under the juris- 
diction of the legal Government of the Re- 
public of China as though they were ships 
which had been sunk heneath the waves of 
the China Sea and the Pacific. 

Since Formosa alone has more population 
than either Australia or Greece, this is hardly 
realistic. Formosa is closer to the Philip- 
pines than the island of Luzon is to the 
istand of Mindanao. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that this Government can now view 
with unconcern the moving of international 
communism off the Asiatic land mass on its 
first major island-hopping venture at Hai- 
nan. 

An American missionary with years of ex- 
perience in China recently said to me: “Sen- 
ator, I cannot unders tand how Chiang Kai- 
shek can be the No. 1 target in the Far East 
of international communism and at the same 
time be the No. 1 target of the Far Eastern 
Division of our own State Department.” 

In China free people are staking their lives 
on keeping what is left of their country out 
of the Communist orbit. With some moral 
support and a limited amount of arms and 
ammunition they will be able to prevent 
international communism from moving off 
the Asiatic land mass out onto the strategic 
island of Formosa, 

There has been a lot of misinformation 
relative to the amount of postwar assistance 
given by this Government to the Republic 
of China. The facts of the matter are that 
omnes, our wartime ally and long-time 
friend, has had less material assistance than 
any a the three wartime Axis partners— 
Japan, Germany, and Italy. Out of this les- 
ser amount must be deducted a charge of 
approximately $600,000,000 for the transpor- 
tation of their troops by American planes 
and ships subsequent to VJ-day. My au- 
thority for these statements comes from offi- 
cial Government reports which can be 
checked by any person having the desire for 
facts rather than for propaganda, 
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On December 18, 1946 President Truman 
issued a statement on United States policy 
toward China. As of that date this is what 
he had to say relative to the postwar pe. 
riod: “From VJ-day to the end of February, 
shortly after General Marshall's arrival the 
total was approximately $600,000,000—most. 
ly in transportation costs. Thereafter, the 
program was reduced to the fulfillment of 
outstanding commitments, much of which 
was later suspended.” 

A great deal is made in some quarters of 
the vast quantities of military assistance 
which had been furnished to China in the 
postwar period through the war surplus 
sales to the Chinese Government. In this 
connection it is interesting to quote from 
the same statement of the President: 

“It was imperative that this matter be 
concluded in the Pacific as had already been 
done in Europe, especially in view of the rapid 
deterioration of the material in open storage 
under tropical conditions.” 

A little further along in his statement the 
President has this to say: 

“Aircraft, all nondemilitarized material, 
and fixed installations outside of China were 
excluded. Thus, no weapons which could be 
used in fighting a civil war were made avail- 
able through this agreement.” 

The fact of the matter is that the help 
the Republic of China received in the post- 
war period was largely out of title four of 
the 1948 ECA Act passed by the Eightiett 
Congress. Of the total amount made avai 
able $125,000,000 was for military assistance 
This particular provision was approved in 
April of 1948 and the first shipments did not 
arrive in China until October of that year 
after some of the crucial battles of North 
China and Manchuria had been fought. It 
is largely this equipment which is today 
making possible the defense of Formosa, 
Kinmen and Chosun Islands. 

Out of this one-hundred-and-twenty-five- 
million appropriation provided by the Eight- 
ieth Congress, China received less military 
equipment than an equal sum of mo! 
provided out of larger Greek and Tur 
aid funds. This is because the Chinese Gov- 
ernment was put on a lower priority and had 
to pay replacement costs for their equip- 
ment while the same items were sent to 
Greece and Turkey at a fraction of their cost. 

In the letter from Secretary of State Ache- 
son to the President, dated July 30, 1949, 
transmitting the China white paper, Secre- 
tary Acheson has this to say in attempitin 
to excuse our conduct at Yalta: “At Yalta, 
Marshal Stalin not only agreed to attack 
Japan within 2 or 3 months after VE-day 
but limited his price with reference to Man- 
churia substantially to the position which 
Russia had occupied prior to 1904. We, for 
our part, in order to obtain this commitment 
and thus to bring the war to a close with 
a consequent saving of American, Chinese, 
and other allied lives were prepared to and 
did pay the requisite price.” 

I wish to emphasize that this price we 
paid at the expense of China was done with- 
out Ler knowledge or consent and without 
the knowledge or consent of the American 
Congress or the American people. 

Contrast this doctrine of expediency rather 
than principle with the statement contained 
in General Wedemeyer’s report of September 
19, 1947, which was not made available to 
the American Congress or the American peo- 
pie until the publication of the China white 
paper on August 5, 1949. In this report 

eneral Wedemeyer said: “The Nationalist 
government has consistently since 1927, op- 
posed communism. * * * Today the 
same political leader and same civilian and 
military officials are determined to prevent 
their country from becoming a Communist- 
dominated state or Soviet satellite. 

“Although the Japanese offered increas- 
ingly favorable surrender terms during the 
course cf the war, China elected to remail 
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vith her allies. If China had ac- 
surrender terms, approximately 1,000,- 
Japanese would have been released for 
‘ment against American forces in the 


nnot believe that history will be kind 
responsible for the betrayal of an 
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Yalta when contrasting it to a stead- 
otion to loyalties and principles 
, Chiang Kai-shek. 
nperative need of the moment is to 
e whether a policy can be developed 
r East which will save that whole 
m falling into the orbit of interna- 
communism. No one should under- 
te the complexities of the situation. 
uld it be realistic to ignore the fact 
vyhatever action we take involves cal- 
d risks. In my opinion, however, the 
f taking affirmative action to prevent 
urther spread of communism in Asia 
- less than the risk of waiting for the 
) settle, revealing a billion and a quar- 
ple and the vast resources of Asia 
with Soviet Russia against us and the 
rid. 
» were risks involved in the Berlin air- 
there were risks involved in our aid to 
nd Turkey. Had we not taken those 
is not unlikely that most of western 
nd the Middle East would today be 
viet domination. 
China the Benedict Arnolds, the quis- 
nd the fair-weather friends have long 
rted. The new cabinet of Presi- 
hiang Kai-shek contains many young 
le administrators who are men of 











vilian governor of Formosa is K. C. 

duate of Princeton with an outstand- 

rd as wartime mayor of Chungking. 

mier is Chen Cheng, a man of life- 
ntegrity and one regarding whom most 

ns, including the late General Stil- 

have spoken most highly. The com- 

of the ground forces is General Sun 
Leh-jen, graduate of the Virginia Military 
I tute and a fighting soldier of the first 
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ime does not permit me to name them all 
but I can assure you that they are as deter- 
I 1 to maintain a China outside of the 
¢ nunist orbit as we are to maintain our 
1 freedom. 
leveloping a program for the economic 
military assistance to the free nations of 
the non-Communist Republic of China 
ld not and must not be overlooked. 
permit our tried and true friends of 
than 50 years standing to go down the 
of communism while we concentrate 
new Asiatic continental countries that 
many more internal problems than free 
1 has today, can hardly be the basis of 
f licy warranting the support of the Con- 
nd the Nation. 
not realistic to ignore the fact that 
Republic of China has approximately 
0 men under arms, 300,000 of whom are 
lent soldiers. This total number is 
‘ than the combined troop strength of 
the Philippine Republic, the United 
f Indonesia, Siam, Viet Nam, Burma, 
ralia, New Zealand, Hong Kong, and the 
i States forces in Japan. 
land of Formosa is not needed by 
ited States as either an air or naval 
In the friendly hands of the Republic 
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in through Okinawa to the Philippines. 

friendly hands it would be a strategic 

that no competent military, naval, or 
mmander would or has overlooked. 
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when we can do nothing but look back on 
what might have been done. When the 
China white paper was issued in August 
1949, the Chinese were north of the Yangtze 
River and the Republic of China still em- 
braced more than half of China’s land area 
and almost two-thirds of that Nation’s pop- 
ulation. Many of us were urging a policy 
then that was consistent with our policy 
in Europe. We pointed out that while 
blocking the expansion of communism in 
western Europe our policy, or lack of it, in 
China was accelerating the spread of com- 
munism in that area of the world. 

As far as the State Department was con- 
cerned, our voices were but cries in the wil- 
derness. But slowly and relentlessly the 
American people have come to realize that 
after the great sacrifices of manpower and 
material wealth to win the war in the Pa- 
cific, our diplomats have lost the peace in 
that vast area of the world. 

Once again I urge an affirmative policy. I 
sincerely hope that this recent talk of bi- 
partisan consultation is not merely window 
dressing to quiet congressional criticism un- 
til adjournment. 

Prior to the development of substantial 
criticism in Congress the Far Eastern divi- 
sion of the State Department was steering 
our China policy toward ultimate recogni- 
tion of the Communist regime and its ad- 
mission into the United Nations. 

It is time we developed some new diplo- 
matic techniques to combat the interna- 
tional conspiracy aimed at the destruction 
of human liberty throughout the world. 
The recognition of the Communist regime 
in China or its admission into the United 
Nations as a result of Soviet pressure would 
be as great a blow to free institutions and 
the ultimate peace of the world as was th 
pact of Munich. 

Why am I so concerned? There has just 
recently come to my attention the text of a 
speech by Ambassador Loy W. Henderson at 
New Delhi, India, on March 27 (less than a 
month ago). He was officially speaking for 
this Government on far-eastern affairs. 
With reference to recognition cf the Com- 
munist regime in China he said that it was 
our desire to wait “until that Government 
has given a clear indication of its intention 
to live up to its international obligations 
and to treat American diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives and other American 
nationals in a manner prescribed by interna- 
tional custom * * *,” 

What would such assurances be worth, if 

given? Have the Soviet satellites in eastern 
Europe treated either our diplomats or citi- 
zens With respect? Are our memories so 
short that we have forgotten the Angus 
Ward case? Why should we even consider 
recognition until the Communist regime has 
waited at least the same 2-year period that 
n American sailor and marine have been 
held in jail though their only crime was 
flying a mission for the Navy and being 
forced by engine trouble to crash land in 
the Communist area. Why should we con- 
template at this time the opening up of the 
Chinese Embassy and consulates to addi- 
tional Communist espionage and fifth col- 
umn activity? 

This Government should make it clear 
now that: (1) We have no intention of rec- 
ognizing the Communist regime in China or 
in any other area of the world where such a 
regime takes over by force of arms unless the 
people themselves have a chance to select 
their own government under elections super- 
vised by the United Nations. (2) We will 
actively oppose the replacement of the Re- 
public of China by the Communist regime 
until the will of the people of that country 
can be adequately determined. Many who 
favorably contemplated communism as a 
theory now know that its practice of brutal 
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religion, speech, and press, and fts under- 
mining of the family institution an - 
ous subservience to Moscow has i 
any broad basis of support among the | le 
of that country. (3) We should give the 





same kind of supervised aid to the Repub 

of China that we gave to Greece. The legal 
Government of China has requested such 
assistance and desperately needs it 
we to quiver and shake and conti 
“fiddle and faddle” because the satellite 
Mao-tse or Stalin, the master, are displeased? 
The Kremlin was displeased at the Marshall 
plan, the Berlin airlift, the Ni rth Atlantic 
Pact, the arms implementation bill, and 
MacArthur’s administration in Japan. (4) 
Our Government should serve notice on the 








Communist regime in China that until and 
unless they release W. C. Smith, chief ma- 
chinist mate, United States Navy, and E r 

rine C 3, 


Bender, sergeant, United States Mari: 
who have been held prisoners b 
munists for 18 months, until all of our diplo- 
matic personnel are allowed to leave the 
jnland of China, unless all of our other 
ns in China who desire to leave are 
allowed to do so, that we will enforce a naval 
blockade of the China coast to see to it that 
until and unless our Ameri 5 









out that nothing that w 

the military or economic development of Red 
China gets in by sea from the United States, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, or any othe! 


nation. 

Our secret weapon against any agegress 
is not the plutonium or the hydrogen bom 
whose secrets can he st by 
Dr. Fuchs. Our real strength is 
Communists dare not steal to 
Soviet Union or its European or As iat 
ites. I refer to the liberty and th 
mination of a self-reliant people t 
formed, make their own judgm 
their own leaders, and having the ability 
rally overnight if their free institutions are 
threatened from within or without. 

This priceless ingredient, which we possess, 
the dictators understand less than they do 











the intricate blueprints of a superweapon. 
In itself our free way of life is a time b > 
which will ae any dictatorship once 
their people know the truth. This may ex- 


plain the frantic lowering and sealing of the 
iron curtain. It should renew our de 
mination to penetrate the darkness and b 
rome ved hope to millions who love freedo 

t find themselves temporarily behind the 
hel curtain, from the Elbe to the Chin a Sea. 
Let us help freedom to become a dynamic 
force in the lives of men and women every- 
where, not excluding 
Union or any of its satellites. 

If we show the same courage and common 
sense that motivated the men who boon in 
constitutional convention at Philadelphia 
and who traveled across the conti nent to 
settle in the West, there is no domestic prob- 
lem that we cannot solve and there is no 
foreign foe that we need fear. 
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Foreign Relations and Domestic Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD L. LEAHY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address by my colleague 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Gr EEN], delivered at Providence, 
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R. I., on April 21, 1950, before the Brown 
University chapter of Students for 
Democratic Action, on Foreign Rela- 
tions and Domestic Politics. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

IGN RELATIONS AND DOMESTIC POLITICS 


Brown men and women, Officers 

mbers of the Brown University Chap- 

students for Democratic Action, I 

for the opportunity you give me 

you. It is always a source of great 

n to me to have a part in any 

ction anywhere—but especially on 

I This has been so ever since 

came here as a callow freshman 67 years 
ago. It will be so till the end. 

You have kindly let me choose my subject 
and I am choosing ‘Foreign Relations and 
Domestic Politics.” This is a subject which 
has been forced on me during the last month 
and a half, because I am a member of a 
Senate committee of five appointed as a sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. This appointment was made in ac- 
cordance with a special resolution of the 
Senate. This resolution directed the Com- 
mittee “to conduct a full and complete study 
and investigation as to whether persons who 
are disloyal to the United States are or 
have been employed by the Department of 
State.” I shall not discuss the charges made, 
nor the witnesses who have testified, nor 

‘aw any conclusions as to the final result 


ne 


Yommittee’s work, since its work is 
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mpleted. I may, however, with pro- 
draw your attention to some aspects 
the investigation so far as it has gone. 

I hope I will be forgiven if I begin by some- 
thing unpopular and so old-fashioned 
these days as an understatement. It is 
this: 

These are not ordinary times. 

The times are witnessing a struggle be- 
tween the free nations and peoples of the 

and the forces of Communist totali- 
That struggle touches almost 
sa of the globe and also every area 
human mind. Free nations, free in- 
stitutions, and free minds are under attack 
by a Soviet imperialism which would subject 
them all to its control and regimentation. 
In that effort at domination, every weapon of 
subversion, exploitation, and coercion is 
used n nations and on individuals. These 
used ruthlessly, flexibly, cyni- 
and wih great skill. 
one free nations, whose ideology is based 
on their view of the individual as an end in 
E must oppose this assault. They 
prevent the principles and values that 
make them free nations from being eroded 
by the inner frictions that this outside strug- 
This must be done because 
th of action and the strength of 
which our victory depends must 
m our continuing dedication to the 
ideals of freedom. That dedication cannot 
in these times be limited to the form of 
oratorical Fourth of July affirmations. We 
nust exercise that freedom—constructively 
and re msibly, as a member of the com- 
munity of free nations. As individuals we 
must endeavor to safeguard our liberties 
without impairing them. 

All this means that we in the United States 
today bear an enormous double responsi- 
bility. One aspect of that responsibility 
comes from the fact that our position of 
power and influence in the world today has 
conferred on us the leadership in the strug- 
gle against Soviet-led totalitarianism. The 
other aspect comes from the nature of that 
struggle—we must continue to preserve and 
to generate the values that will make for a 
victory of freedom. 

What we as people think and say, decide 
and do has a new and profound importance 


ons are 
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in the world, and it has inescapable conse- 
quences. These consequences will affect the 
lives of human beings all over the globe— 
in the present and in the future. The is- 
sues we confront, and the decisions we must 
make, are very grave. And they are not 
simple. 

The issues of the day demand and merit 
great debate. They require cool and close 
attention. They require hard thought. They 
require a whole-hearted effort to inform one’s 
judgment before judging. They require 
honesty of mind and purpose. 

The last few weeks have produced a spec- 
tacie strangely and frighteningly different 
from the orderly debate and responsible de- 
liberation which the times demand and 
which the American people have a right to 
expect. The Department of State and the 
Secretary of State—and, by innuendo, the 
President of the country—have been made 
the subject of a virulent campaign designed 
to cast doubt on their devotion to American 
and democratic principles, to question both 
their integrity and their capacity, and to 
suggest that they have a hidden affinity for 
a cause that is repugnant to the entire free 
world. Outbursts of name-calling, partly 
under the cloak of senatorial immunity, un- 
substantiated accusations, irresponsible and 
sensational charges have wrought untold 
harm to the international position of the 
United States and to the cause of demo- 
cratic freedom. We must have today a 
calm, serious-minded, and stable public opin- 
ion if foreign policy is to be responsibly for- 
mulated and firmly carried out. We have 
unfortunately seen the attempt to substi- 
tute in its stead government by hullabaloo. 
We must renew the attempt to create honest 
public understanding of what is at issue in 
foreign affairs today. 

Responsible eiements in what is sometimes 
called the loyal opposition have recog- 
nized that no narrow temporary advantage 
which might accrue to them from the dis- 
traction can outweigh the damage done, and 
have protested or stood uneasily apart from 
this performance. It would in itself be a 
sufficient alarming spectacle to see even a 
small element in the opposition party so 
little aware of the large responsibilities of 
the representatives of the people of a great 
democracy. How does all this look abroad? 
How does it look to our enemies? How does 
it look to our friends? 

It may suffice to read one quotation from 
the report to his paper by a British corre- 
spondent in the United States: 

“Thus we have the spectacle of a great 
Nation come to unique world power com- 
mendably telling itself that it must act with 
a new maturity and responsibility but in 
fact regressing with shocking speed into the 
duplicity, the phony toughness, the tattle- 
taling, and the brutality of childhood with- 
out showing any of its compensating charm, 
directness, or naiveté.” 

I am not suggesting that we conduct our 
domestic arguments in hushed, prim tones 
for fear of what the neighbors will think. I 
am not suggesting that we relax the unend- 
ing vigilance which the maintenance of our 
ifternal security demands. Serious charges 
must continue to be seriously and fully in- 
vestigated. I am suggesting, however, that 
the world which looks to us for leadership, 
and the American people, have a right to ex- 
pect that public concerns will not be cx- 
ploited for private or partisan ends. 

We all have a right to expect that the in- 
tegrity and good sense of our public servants 
will not be called deliberately into question 
by politicians who seek publicity on false 
issues at whatever cost to the general good. 
We have a right to expect that no destructive 
attempt to discredit and confuse the conduct 
of foreign affairs will be made deliberately by 
those whose own views on foréign affairs have 
been rejected by the people at large. 
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These wanton efforts to besmirch, to con. 
fuse, these deliberate efforts to sow doubt 
about our Nation’s leaders, make our world 
leadership a far more difficult thing. It is 
not easy at best. Even when viewed sympa. 
thetically by our friends abroad, these 
charges make us seem silly. At worst, these 
charges, and the heat with which they are 
pressed, the broad inferences with which 
they are coupled, suggest that our national 
leadership, and foreign policies do not com- 
mand the confidence of the American people, 
They may suggest that our people are divided 
and confused; that our public understanding 
and public opinion is ill-informed, easily 
panicked, easily frightened. They may even 
suggest that democratic representative gov- 
ernment, at moments when it faces its 
highest tests, can be easily deflected from the 
important tasks at hand by irresponsible out- 
cries for purges and partisan causes. 

Those nations who have not yet definitely 
alined themselves with the west, but who 
have looked to us for aid and comfort in their 
struggle against Communist domination, will 
see us now through clouds of suspicion and 
mistrust. If our plans for world peace and 
stability are to be effective, we must have 
their trust and their confidence. If our sin- 
cerity and capacity are called into question, 
which way can they turn? 

The Communist world, we can be sure, 
will exploit the situation to the full. The 
Soviet radio and controlled press will dili- 
gently seek to create the impression that 
their system and philosophy is able to at- 
tract the loyalty of men in the high positions 
of their greatest antagonist—and that we 
have not the wit or the techniques to detect 
them effectively or keep them out. 

The customary Soviet practice, when it 
plans an attack hot or cold on another gov- 
ernment, is in advance to break down confi- 
dence in the established government. No 
Soviet agent could do more along this Com- 
munist line than is being done by those who 
claim they are acting from patriotic motives 
in making charges directly against our State 
Department and indirectly against our 
President. 

The charges of disloyalty and the accom- 
panying campaign to discredit our foreign 
policy are best refuted by examining our con- 
duct of world affairs. What are the facts? 
What does the record tell us? 

Recently as a member of a Senate appro- 
priations subcommittee I revisited a number 
of countries in the Middle East and Far East 
to learn at first hand of conditions there— 
economic, social, and political. 

Let’s turn to the Middle East. Here is a 
strategic crossroads—here three continents 
join. The Soviet Union would control that 
vital area today if it had not been for the 
quick and vigorous action of the United 
States in giving economic and military assist- 
ance to Turkey and to Greece. The United 
States recognized the threat presented to all 
the free nations by the Communist drive to 
seize Greece. A plan of action was adopted 
based on the principle that has become 
known as the Truman doctrine. The State 
Department planned and carried out that 
program, in the early and uncertain days 
when the outcome was dubious and the risks 
seemed very great. In many quarters that 
program was opposed not only because it was 
expensive, not only because it was a calcu- 
lated risk—but aiso because in those days 
it seemed too anti-Communist. 

The administration is responsible for the 
success of that program. And it has made 4 
vast difference in the struggle between froe- 
dom and totalitarian communism, If Greece 
had fallen, Soviet communism would now 
front on the Aegean Sea. An outflanked 
Turkey would have had to surrender to Sovict 
control that dearly sought prize, the Turkish 
Straits. How far beyond that, into Iran, 
into militarily weak countries of the Midd'e 


East, would Sovict power now extend? But 
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the peoples of Greece and Turkey are still 
independent today; the eastern Mediter- 
ranean is open; the middle eastern coun- 
tries still control their own destinies. This 
hardly seems the work of an administration 


riddled and dominated by Communists. 
Some of us are worried now about Indo- 
china. But do not forget that 2 years ago 


we were equally worried that communism 
would take over France and Italy. In west- 
ern Europe, immediately following the war, 
there was chaos and depression of spirit. 
The Communist parties flourished in an at- 


mosphere of despair. They worked eagerly 
to carry out Moscow's orders. We should not 
now be in any doubt about what those or- 


ders were. They were aimed at Communist 
control of western Europe. Freedom and 
democracy were in acute danger of being 
wiped out in western Europe—of being over- 
thrown from within. Those who are en- 
trusted with the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions saw the danger. And they saw what 
was required. The Marshall plan stands as 
. tribute to the foresight, the intelligence, 
and the devotion of the men who conduct 
our foreign relations. We are familiar with 
the results. The countries of western Eu- 
rope, with our aid, have taken great strides 
toward recovery, toward security, toward con- 


fidence. They not only survive as free peo- 
ples; the membership of Communist parties 
has dwindled, and the aims of Communist 
parties have been exposed as the clear aims 
f Moscow. This hardly seems the work of 


an administration riddled and dominated by 
Communists. 

When European economic recovery was 
threatened by fear of aggression, by the in- 
security bred out of the sense that western 

rope stood defenseless before Soviet Rus- 
nilitary forces, we joined with 10 west- 
é ropean nations and Canada in a com- 
bit integrated defense system for democ- 
ra n both sides ef the Atlantic. In this 
development of our foreign policy the State 





Department was again the leader. And again, 
I find it very difficult to see in this evidence 
that it was animated by Communist sympa- 
thies 


And now let us turn to China—a subject 


which is closely related to the charges of 
disloyalty, and counter charges that the for- 


er are partly instigated by a Nationalist 
China lobby. 
What is the record of the Department 
f No one can deny that the Communist 
h in China represents a serious set- 
back for the forces of freedom. The critics 
of our China policy claim that the outcome 
uld have been different if our policy had 
been different. But none of these critics 
! een able to suggest now, and none did 
at t time, how we could have persuaded, 
reed, the Chinese Nationalists to use 
¥ y the large-scale assistamce we gave 
r to accept the best advice we could 
to institute the reforms that 
uld have insured continued sup- 
] for the Nationalist Government by the 
Chinese people. General Marshall's diag- 
l 5 been proved correct; the remedies 
t ited States offered were not accepted; 
i mainland of China today is in the 
f Communists, it is because of the 
f Chinese Nationalists and of Chi- 
mmunists and not of American Com- 
in our Government. 
r foreign policy has a consistent record 
t for freedom and democracy. It 
ngthened free nations against aggres- 
i subversion. It has consistently 
) generate throughout the world the 
s in which communism cannot 
We have made continuing efforts 
ry out constructive and creative poli- 
‘ch as Our programs to expand world 
to share the world’s advanced teche 
nd to ensure freedom of informa- 
A1lese are potent proofs that our for- 
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eign policy deserves the support of the Amer- 
ican people. 

In the tremendous expansion of our for- 
eign responsibilities since the Second World 
War began, those who conduct our foreign 
relations have had unprecedented demands 
laid upon them. We have needed as never 
in our history men of experience, men of 
intellect, men of imagination, men of cour- 
age, integrity, and the broadest human sym- 
pathy. The American people have been for- 
tunate that men with these qualities have 
been’ forthcoming. We are especially for- 
tunate that a public servant who possesses 
these qualities has been since 1941 almost 
uninterruptedly in a position of responsi- 
bility in the conduct of our foreign affairs, 
and that he is now Secretary of State. In 
the development of our foreign policies in 
these crucial times Dean Acheson has been a 
fellow traveler with such men as Mr. Hull 
and Mr. Stettinius, Mr. Byrnes and General 
Marshall. He must be charged with the guilt 
of association with them. 

I think no man has brought to that posi- 
tion in recent years a richer background of 
training and experience in international af- 
fairs. He is a man who speaks his mind with 
conviction and clarity. He has shown that 
he understands in their widest scope the 
great issues of our day, and has the courage, 
the energy, and the wisdom to join in what 
must be the long, hard efforts of the Amer- 
ican people to create a free and peaceful in- 
ternational order. I feel sure that under his 
leadership the Department of State is not 
merely free of Communist penetration; it is 
strong and competent to fight it. 

There seems to be a general lack of ap- 
preciation of what has been done, and of 
what continues to be done, to insure loyalty 
on the part of the Department’s employees. 
There has been, and there continues to func- 
tion there a comprehensive, thorough-going 
machinery for discovering and eliminating 
security risks and disloyal employees, and 
to screen such persons from the ranks of 
applicants for positions. This procedure 
was instituted, under General Marshall, and 
has been vigorous and thorough, fair and 
just. When there is any doubt, that doubt 
is resolved in favor of the Government. 
Every employee is checked for security by the 
Department’s own highly trained Investiga- 
tion Branch, which has 20 regional offices 
throughout the country. Where a doubt of 
loyalty is involved, the case is referred to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, com- 
monly known as Hoover's FBI for a full 
field investigation. The results of investiga- 
tion are reviewed and evaluated by the De- 
partmental Loyalty and Security Board 
(whose chairman by the way is a Republi- 
can). In accordance with the President's 
loyalty program requirements, the cases war- 
ranting a field investigation are post-audited 
by the Civil Service Loyalty Review Board. 
Any citizen who suspects any officeholder of 
being disloyal should inform the FBI of that 
suspicion and the facts on which it is based. 

I think that the Department of State’s 
record, its security procedures, and its lead- 
ership should convince us that the conduct 
of our foreign relations is not being sabo- 
taged or subverted. I think we can regain 
the public confidence and public clarity that 
has been lost in recent weeks through shrill 
and reckless attacks on the security of our 
Government and the integrity of our public 
servants. And I think we may even learn 
some useful lessons from recent events, be- 
cause similar tactics have been used in the 
past, and we should be on our guard against 
them in the future. We must learn that 
when someone cries “Smoke” we ought not 
necessarily to yell “Fire” and have a panic. 
It may be only a smoke screen, or even a 
fog. And we must learn that cold feet are 
less valuable than cool heads in fighting a 
cold war. 
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Decline in American Shipping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, one of 
the major industries of the great port of 
Baltimore is shipbuilding and ship re- 
pair, and one of the major concerns in 
this field is the Maryland Drydock Co., 
of which Mr. George H. French, an out- 
standing leader of the industry, is 
president. 

In view of the concern which I have 
frequently expressed here on the Senate 
floor and elsewhere regarding the low es- 
tate to which the United States mer- 
chant marine has fallen, it is worthy of 
note that in his annual report to the 
stockholders of the Maryland Drydock 
Co., Mr. French calls attention to the 
fact that the number of American ships 
actively in service was only 13 percent of 
the world total in June 1949. This was 
little more than one-third of the 36 per- 
cent of world shipping which had been 
represented by the United States mer- 
chant marine 3 years earlier. 

As a result of the decline in American 
shipping, Mr. French’s report further 
disclosed, there has been a sharp drop in 
volume of work done throughout the 
year. Henoted the fact that the Federal 
Government “has no adequate policy 
concerning the merchant marine and its 
supporting industries,” and he advocated 
a long-range program to rehabilitate the 
country’s shipping and ship-construction 
industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle appearing in the Baltimore Sunday 
Sun of April 23, 1950, concerning the 
Maryland Drydock Co. report, be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Notes DECLINE IN UNITED STATES SHIPS— 
FRENCH, DRYDOCK COMPANY HEAD, DEPLORES 
SHRINKAGE 

(By J. S. Armstrong) 

Steady shrinkage of the American mer- 
chant marine and its adverse effect on the 
domestic shipbuilding and ship-repairing in- 
dustry received the attention of George H. 
French, president of the Maryland Drydock 
Co., in his annual report to stockholders. 

Mr. French noted that the number of ac- 
tive American ships had declined to only 
13 percent of the world’s total in June 1949 
from 36 percent 3 years earlier. 

This continuous decline in the American 
merchant fleet, he said, means that there has 
been insufficient shipbuilding and repairing 
to maintain the industry at anything like 
the level said by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Merchant Marine to represent 
the minimum required for the national se- 
curity. 

LITTLE ON FOREIGN SHIPS 

Strict dollar controls imposed on foreign 
ship operators by their governments have re- 
sulted in relatively little business being 
available on foreign ships, Mr. French also 
stated. 
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Devaluation of foreign currencies has ag- 
gravated this condition by making it ad- 
vantageous for the operators of foreign ships 
to repair in foreign yards. 

Our National Government, he further as- 
serted, has no adequate policy concerning 
the merchant marine and its supporting in- 
dustries. The most elementary appreciation 
of the logistics of modern warfare, including 
warfare in the atomic era, make it perfectly 
obvious that this Nation could not mount 
a successful offense against an aggressor 
without a merchant marine, a shipbuilding 
industry, and a ship-repairing industry, Mr. 
French said. » 

He referred to legislation known as the 
long-range shipping program, introduced in 
Washington by Senators O’Conor, of Mary- 
land, and Macnuson, of Washington. 

SAYS IT WOULD HELP 

If enacted into law, he said, this legisla- 
tion will do much to provide the country 
with an effective maritime policy that should 
go far to remedy what is now a deplorable 
and dangerous situation. 

As a result of the recently completed engi- 
neering survey, Mr. French expressed confi- 
dence that a long-range program would be 
put into effect designed to keep the port of 
Baltimore in a strong competitive position. 

Attention was called to the enlarged ore- 
handling facilities which are either in the 
course of construction or definitely under 
contract. 

Increased ore imports from Liberia and 
Venezuela over the next several years should 
result in greater port activity and additional 
ship-repair work, Mr. French said. 

He said that Maryland Drydock, despite 
a sharp drop in business volume and sales 
last year, is in the best financial condition 
in its history. The company’s balance sheet 
showed current assets on December 31 of 
$8,636,661, including $1,102,119 in cash and 
$2,500,0C0 in Treasury notes. This com- 
pared with current liabilities of $1,163,891. 


Address by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, at Democratic State Com- 
mittee Dinner 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday, April 19, at a dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, sponsored by the New 
York State Democratic Committee, I 
made some brief remarks concerning 
the function and role of the Democratic 
Party. I ask the unanimous consent of 
the Senate to insert those remarks in 
the Appendix of the REconp: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

I am delighted to be at this gathering of 
the faithful. I hail all my fellow veterans of 
political battles, past and present. 

I greet aiso my distinguished colleagues 
from Congress. They honor us by their pres- 
ence tonight, just as they have honored their 
party and their country by their consistent 
efiorts in behalf of liberalism and democracy 
ail these years. 


* creed. 


But I address myself chiefly to the Demo- 
cratic Party leaders and workers assembled 
here tonight. My message is mainly for you. 

You men and women have helped make 
it possible for this Nation to be governed by 
and for the people during the past 20 years. 
You helped elect Al Smith as Governor of 
this State. You helped send Bob Wagner 
to the United States Senate. You helped 
give Franklin Roosevelt to his State, to the 
Nation, and to history. 

Iam happy to see among us many who were 
too young to vote for Al Smith and some who 
were even too young to vote for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, either as governor or President. 

A recent poll showed that of all voters com- 
ing of age since 1948, twice as many be- 
came Democrats as became Republicans. Of 
course, I will not vouch for the accuracy of 
any poll. But I think that this one reflects 
a significant truth. Let the day never come 
when this trend is halted. When our party— 
the Democratic Party—stops attracting the 
youth of this Nation, when the Democratic 
Party ceases to have the spirit of boldness 
and adventure which has characterized it for 
the past three-quarters of a century, then we 
will have reason to doubt ourselves and our 
party. 

We claim to be, and we are, the party of 
the people. We are the party that represents 
the will of the people. We are the party 
which tries to translate the will of the people 
into the law of the land. 

We can never fulfill our political mission 
by being reactionary. We can never fulfill 
our political mission by being timid and 
fearful. We will not fulfill our mission if we 
lose touch with the people—the plain people 
of the shops, offices, farms, factories, and 
small businesses who comprise the great 
majority of the body politic. 

We represent labor. We represent inde- 
pendent business. We represent the farm- 
ers. But we are not a party of these inter- 
ests alone. We are a party of all the people 
who desire progress in America, who want 
this country, and the whole world, to move 
forward, in an orderly manner, under God, 
to bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number of men and women, regardless of 
social position, of race, of religion, of color, 
or of creed. 

We are a party of performance and of 
service. We do not merely run on our plat- 
form. We stand on it. The Democratic 
Party must continue to serve the people, on 
the national, State, and local levels, or our 
party will not survive the test of the polls. 
The Democratic Party is not an end in it- 
self. It is the means by which the public 
will is translated into programs and into 
action. Should we ever forget this simple 
truth, we will cease to know the sweet taste 
of victory at election time. We will have 
forfeited our right to leadership. 

In the sometimes artificial atmosphere of 
Washington these simple facts are some- 
times forgotten. As I recall, this happens 
in Albany, too. But the people do not for- 
get. The people know. They may be fooled 
for a time. But their Judgment is sure in 
the long run. This is my faith and my 
It is the faith and creed of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. I hope it will always be so. 

The reactionaries and enemies of progress 
somtimes win temporary victories. But no 
party which loses its integrity, which for- 
gets its responsibilities and which fails to 
recognize that the welfare of the people, and 
thus of the country, is its first concern, 
stays long in power, or deserves to. 

The Democratic Party, under the leader- 
ship of that indomitable figure, Harry 5, 
Truman, is in power in Washington today 
because of certain pledges made to the 
American voters 2 years ago. There was a 
question of interpretation of some of those 
pledges, in regard to something called the 


welfare state. Only 6 months ago the people 
of New York returned their verdict on this 
subject, too. 

Today we are fighting for the laws ang 
programs which we promised to the people, 
We are finding obstacles and difficulties in 
our way. On some fronts our progress is less 
than spectacular. 

But the obstacles, however great, will not 
be able to stay the surging tide of the popu- 
lar will. Neither the hysterical cries of the 
witch hunters at home nor the intrigues and 
designs of the Communists here or abroad 
will succeed in turning the American people 
and the American Nation from the course 
of progress, peace, and justice. 

Cur objectives are really simple. We seek 
to have our Government function in behalf 
of the people, to protect the weak against 
the tyranny of the strcng, but to encourage 
the strong to utilize their strength in the 
public interest. We seek to give every man 
equal opportunity, but to leave the field open 
for each to have free play for his talents, and 
his thoughts. 

This is my understanding of the welfare 
state. It is also the people's understanding, 
They will not willingly turn back to that 
state to which our Republican friends would 
like to return—the jungle state—that state 
in which the only law is that of the tooth 
and the fang, where the primitive code of the 
strong and the powerful prevails. 

Just as surely as the sun sets over the 
Hudson, we will gain the goals we have set, 
We will carry out our pledges. We will pro- 
vide those services which are needed and 
which the people cannot provide for them. 
selves. We will provide expanded health 
services. We will provide adequate housing 
for persons of middle income. We will repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act. We will assure the 
equality of rights of all American citizens, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color. We will do 
that and much more too. 

We may not wholly succeed this year. But 
in a few months the people will have a chance 
tospeak again. If the Democratic Party con- 
tinues to play its historic role—and I have 
every confidence that it will—the Eighty- 
second Congress will be a better Congress 
than the Eighty-first. And there will bs 
changes in Albany, too. 

We must have faith and patience. But 
above all we must have visio:: and courage, 
Holding fast to those qualities, we cannot fail, 


Multip!e-Purpose Project Dats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Public Lands Committee we have before 
us an authorization bill for a fantastic 
program in central Arizona. While this 
bill calls for approximately $700,000,000 
and all reports state that this will not 
be a completed project but will need 
additional reservoirs above: to prevent 
Bridge Canyon Dam from silting up, it 
is estimated that the costs will be still 
greater. 

The figures which I am submitting are 
merely to show that on the basis of 
record the final costs on projects greauy 
exceed the original estimates made by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 
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U. S. Bureau of Reclamation—Multiple-pur pose project data 


Project and State 


(1) 


1 r Canyon, ATiz.-N@V.9..cncceceecoceoeeeeneeeee 
1 Dam, Afis. NOU Fic cccccccscocctocqunsctonucecces 
Cent Valley, Oalif. . .ccocccccvcucceseccccoeccsoscncaces 
( io- Big THOMPSON, OGIO. cc ccccccccnccessescucece 
} k, Mont.’.... .ccocccoconscceseccendcccecsesccee 
} vy FiOtGE, Bet cannatesestacsuces 

( bia Basin, Wash............0.- 





Date of first 








Original esti- Present esti- construc- Total a 
mated cost mated cost! | tion appro- on y 
priation (kilowatts) 
(2) (3) (4) (5) 
$126, 500, 000 $173, 900, 000 1930 1, 332, 300 
41, 200, 000 114, 438, 000 1942 225, 000 
170, 000, 000 581, 886, 000 1936 815, 000 
44, 000, 000 150, 503, 000 1935 177, 400 
5, 732, 554 16, 250, 000 1943 
36, 648, 000 108, 800, 000 1946 285, 000 
393, 000, 000 773, 339, 000 1934 1, 974, 000 | 
20, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 1934 32, 400 
9, 500, 000 21, 813, 403 1921 1, 600 
8, 851, 360 16, 851, 705 1904 10, 600 
529, 152,800 | 2, 834, 427, 848 1946 1, 130, 200 
1, 386, 584, 714 | 4, 817, 208, 956 |............ 5, 283, 500 








Date power available } 
| Project com- 
pletion date 












First Final 
(6) (7) (8) 
October 1936... May 1954........... | June 1955, 
November 1950_..... | J) eee | June 1954, 
June 1944............ DN Ei icercncetensicians After 1956. 
SSS | April 1953... June 1 5 
After 1956, 








October 195 .| October 1953__.._. June 1954, 
April 1942__.. -| October 1951........ After 1956. 
August 1939......... | August 1939__....... June 1955. 
PR cipsiceauen | November 1925......| June 1954, 
sa EE --| December 1948______ June 1056 

PE WD eneasincase After 1956........... After 1956, 





ect to be complete except for additional transmission facilities at present in a deferred status. 
p. 662 pt. 4 hearings before House Subcommittee, Interior Department Appropriations for 1951. 


Licensing of Motion-Picture Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
newspaper article entitled “How Now,: 
Senator?” written by Oscar Davis, and 
pu! .n the Washington Daily News 
on Sond. v, April 24, 1950, in which a 
question isaskedofme. In that connec- 
tion I also ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp my 
reply to the question in the form of a 
letter to my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. WILEY]. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the letter were ordered to be printed 
he Recorp, as follows: 

m the Washington Daily News of April 

24, 1950] 
How Now, SENATOR? 
(By Oscar Davis) 
> with considerable glee that Senator 

NDER WILEY, Republican, of Wisconsin, 

t Senator Epwin C. JonNnson, Democrat, 
( rado, last Thursday concerning the 
rado Senator's proposal to license the 

i-picture industry. Senator WILEY, 

, Republican of the Senate Judiciary 

‘ mittee, minced no words in describing 
rain storm of his Democratic colleague. 

He warned that the proposed legislation 
completely unconstitutional and could 
tly be described as a police-state mon- 
He emphasized his speech with the 

ze that JonNnson’s plan is a gestapo idea. 

S isn’t the first time that Senator JoHN- 

has been smote in his own bailiwick. 
€ two-time Governor of Colorado has come 

with some statements that first amazed, 
ired his fellow members. In March 
i4 he denounced the fourth-term cam- 

1 of President Roosevelt, saying, “His- 

Will name the fourth term, if it ever 
i lizes, as the term of defeat and frus- 


er 


Y 


- In 1945, the Senator took a dim view of the 
N que to the development of the atom 
). Every surface ship in the Navy bes 


A 


came obsolete with the advent of the atomic 
bomb, he reportedly gloomily. Late in the 
same year he proposed that a loan to Britain 
be financed by a special bond issue which 
would pay off only if Britain repaid its obli- 
gation. 

FAMILIAR PATTERN 


Such bumbling has repeatedly marked the 
career of the Colorado ex-railroad section 
hand, whose personal background belies his 
political fumbles. 

His life story has a trace of the Horatio 
Alger myth. Born in Kansas in 1884, Senator 
JOHNSON roamed across the Midwest—living 
for a time in Nebraska—eventually settling 
in Colorado when he was victimized by 
tuberculosis. 

Always a scrapper—right or wrong—the 
Senator whipped this illness with the tenac- 
ity he had previously exhibited in performing 
such chores as baggage handler, telegrapher, 
train dispatcher, cowpuncher, school teacher, 
and manager of a milling cooperative. 

He broke into politics in 1922 when he was 
elected to the Colorado statehouse. Never 
defeated, he served successively as lieuten- 
ant-governor, governor, and finally Senator. 

However, in tangling with Senator WILEY 
and Hollywood the Senator from the Rocky 
Mountain State may have grabbed the tail 
of a tiger too unmanageable even for a husky 
Coloradan who is tall, raw-boned and as 
rugged as the mountains of his home State. 


COMMON GROUND 


Strangely enough the two senatorial com- 
batants have a common background, both 
are of Scandinavian extraction, both are of 
Lutheran faith, both attend the generally 
unpublicized Wednesday morning breakfasts 
which are held in the Senate’s private dining 
room, breakfasts which are devoted to a 
spiritual consideration of the problems of the 
day. Their main difference, apparently, is 
the definition of the word, morality. For 
reasons best known to himself, Senator 
JoHNson has decided that Hollywood is im- 
moral. His bill is scheduled for a hearing 
May 20. I’m willing to stick out this vulner- 
able neck and prophesy that even though the 
bill gets a committee hearing (and I doubt 
that) it will never come to a vote in Senate 
or House. 

The more I attack this Colorado Senator, 
the better I like him. And I wish sincerely 
that he’d turn his apparently inexhaustible 
energy to problems which would better bene- 
fit this brave new land. 

Hollywood is an easy and provocative tar- 
get, a sitting duck, if you please. Senator 
JOHNSON’s background indicates that he is 
not one to sling a load of buckshot at a crip- 
ple. 

Let us hope that he holds his fire herein. 


1 Differences between original and present estimated costs are due to the approved changes in project programs and changes in price levels. 
jects for which irrigation is not directly involved. 


APRIL 24, 1950. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR WILEY: I have read with 
mingled curiosity and surprise your state- 
ment in the Appendix of the CoNcRESSIONAL 
REcorD on April 20, 1950, with respect to S. 
3237, a bill introduced by me dealing with 
the misconduct of performers in the motion- 
picture industry. Previously I had noted 
your insertion on March 15 on this same sub- 
ject. Also I have studied your memorandum 
and legal analysis of the bill. These data 
clearly indicate your great concern lest the 
motion-picture industry be confronted by 
Congress with any question involving their 
transgressions. Since apparently you have 
elected yourself to be their defender our com- 
mittee will welcome your appearance as a 
witness when the hearings open on May 15. 
Please consider this a formal invitation to be 
our initial witness. 

You ask, with righteous indignation, “Why 
use a 100-barrel shotgun where a flit gun 
would do?” Since I have never hunted 
tigers with a fly swatter I cannot answer that 
primary inquiry. You go on to say, “If there 
was anything objectionable to it (Stromboli) 
the reel could never have entered our coun- 
try, because the United States Treasury De- 

4 partment through its customs offices pos- 
sesses powers to ban admission of morally 
objectionable items.” Obviously, you miss 
entirely the dangers to American youth in- 
herent in this film. 

No film can be wholesome if the artists 
appearing therein have rotten and notorious 
private lives which have become public 
scandals. Read the display ads exploiting 
Stromboli. Nothing is said about the piot 
but everything emphasizes the leadi 
and her director. All the advertis 
around them. They are the her 







( pin-up idols for the youth of America and 


they are the models which shape the lives 
of America. This is the pattern used in mo- 
tion-picture advertising. 

I have before me an actual photograph of 
the billing of a motion-picture house in 
Colorado coaxing in customers to see Strom- 
boli with huge banners reading: “Raging 
passion,” “The star Bergman,” “The inspired 
Rossellini,” “The great lover,” “Senators say 
it is red-hot lurid sex,” “Rossellini says it’s 
wonderful.” This same type of inciting ad- 
vertising appeared in nationally circulated 
magazines which go into millions of Ameri- 
can homes. That sort of misrepresentation 
and repulsive exploitation by the motion- 
picture industry of the misconduct of its 
performers sounds like the come-on ballyhoo 
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of a cheap burlesque house. Has the motion- 
picture industry, second only to our churches 
and schools as educational influences, sunk 
to this low level with your warm approval? 

No church would permit such inspired 
hopheads as Rossellini and Mitchum to oc- 
cupy its pulpit; parents would be outraged 
if Lila Leeds and Ingrid Bergman were em- 
ployed as teachers in our schools. But the 
motion-picture industry gives these derelicts 
the opportunity to teach and preach to mil- 
lions. Glamorvizing immorality cannot be 
defended. Bergman, thanks to the motion- 
picture industry, influences millions of lives 
where the ordinary teacher or preacher is 
limited to hundreds. 

You say with great feeling, “Let there be a 
spontaneous moral crusade among our 
people led by our great churches, assisted 
by all devout people in the cinema them- 
selves, and let this voluntary crusade be the 
answer to the problem of immorality in Hol- 
lywocd or anywhere else.”” Such a crusade 
would be just dandy, but I don’t hear the 
rumblings of one getting under way. Society 
would need no laws or regulations if cru- 
sades could save us. 

Your noble solution would evoke only 
sneers from the cocaine sniffer Rossellini, 
the brazen Bergman, the marihuana jail- 
bird Mitchum, and the extortionist Lila 
Leeds, all of whom the motion-picture in- 
dustry extols and exploits. This industry 
has made it possible for these rotters to con- 
tribute to American juvenile delinquency. 
I am amazed that a statesman of your wide 
experience, wholesome attitude toward spir- 
itual values, and great legislative capacity 
has no remedy against the exploitation of 
these notorious characters other than a “flit 
gun.” Words alone will cure nothing. Fur- 
thermore, freedom of the box office to cor- 
rupt highly impressionable youth does not 
appeal to me. 

I do agree with you, however, that Federal 
censorship is not the most desirable answer. 
No one in this Senate is more opposed to 
regimentation than I. However, the virtue of 
S. 3237 is that it presents the most drastic 
solution of the problem and permits full ex- 
ploration of the legal and public interest 
questions involved. That is the underlying 
purpose of the Senate hearing set for May 
15. Frankly, I have under consideration two 
other approaches which I am assured by able 
constitutional lawyers are not only sound 
legally but may prove more effective and 
would avoid obnoxious Federal censorship 
which is so repugnant to Americans. It 
would be so much better if the industry itself 
would recognize its own tremendous responsi- 
bilities to the people of America and do its 
own poli 

You suggest the motion-picture industry 
be given the opportunity to work out its own 
solution to this problem on a voluntary basis. 
I am all for that and the hearing which I am 
planning will make that its primary objec- 
tive. Why, then, are you demanding that 
this hearing shall not take place? I cannot 
understand why a legislator should seek to 
cover up this stench. I am curious to learn 
why you are so worried and concerned over 
a Senate hearing on this subject. What dis- 
closures do you fear? I have always believed 
that by bringing public welfare problems out 
into the sunlight of sober analysis a solution 
may be found. 

Comforting as it might be to Rossellini, 
Hayworth, Bergman, Mitchum, Lila Leeds, 
et al., and their defenders, a learned disser- 
tation on the constitutionality of Federal 
censorship will not be pertinent to the issue. 
Other legislative approaches not involving 
the constitutional questions you raise will be 
before us. We hope, therefore, you will de- 
vote your great talents to the problem of the 
exploitation of the immorality of private 
lives by the motion-picture industry for cash 
on the barrel head. This aspect of the prob- 
lem is t t of the evil and should be faced 
squarely. 


With great respect for your profound grasp 
of legalistic procedures, your evangelistic op- 
position to sin, and with gratitude for your 
interest and concern over the future of the 
motion-picture industry, I ask to remain 

Faithfully yours, 
Ep C. JOHNSON. 


Advertising of Liquor, Beer, and Wine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
Mrs. R. H. Sorensen, of Palo Alto, Calif., 
regarding ban on advertising of liquor, 
beer, and wine, together with an article 
on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: I recently read 
about your measure to ban advertising of 
liquor, beer, and wine. I think it is a very 
timely measure and should be given all the 
support possible to enable it going through 
Congress. 

I, for one, am so tired of hearing the liquor 
shorts on the radio. These stations of the 
San Francisco Bay area seem to put the 
shorts between programs that the children 
are going to listen to and I resent that very 
much. Children shouldn’t have liquor 
blasted to them every day over the radio. 
What is the country thinking of when they 
permit such a thing to be? 

I also resent all the billboards along the 
roads the liquor companies place there. 

I don’t drink anything along that subject, 
however, I will grant the people that do, the 
privilege if they won’t blast it at me and 
criticize me for not so doing. 

I am tired of the worry every time we go 
out on the highway on the chance a drunken 
driver will run into us. 

I sincerely hope that your measure will be 
adopted, especially where the radio is con- 
cerned. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. R. H. SORENSEN. 


Liquor CALLED Bic Factor In Most CRASHES 
Liquor or intoxicants were contributing 
factors in 11,336 motor vehicle accidents— 
513 of them fatal—in California last year, 
according to a statistical summary disclosed 
today by the California highway patrol. 

The summary was broken down further to 
show that drivers obviously drunk were in- 
volved in 161 fatal accidents and 3,709 non- 
fatal mishaps. The Classification, “had been 
drinking,” revealed 352 fatal accidents and 
7,114 nonfatal accidents charged against 
those drivers. 

In the general classification, “condition of 
driver contributing to accident,” intoxicants 
were far ahead. Runners-up—but far to the 
rear—were drivers apparently asleep. They 
were involved in 67 fatal accidents and 1,004 
nonfatal ones. Drivers fatigued or sleepy ac- 
counted for 37 fatal and 820 nonfatal acci- 
dents. 

The figures are part of an over-all report 
of motor vehicle accidents in California in 
preparation by the statistical section of the 
highway patrol. 
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Problems of Social Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE.SENATE OF THE UNITED STATrs 


Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
April 15, I was present at the forty-fifth 
anniversary luncheon of the League for 
Industrial Democracy in New York City, 
One of the speakers on that fine occasion 
was Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar R. Ewing, wh) delivered a very 
powerful and stimulating address on 
problems of social legislation. I ask the 
unanimous consent of the Senate to in- 
sert Mr. Ewing’s speech into the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am glad to join with you in celebrating 
the forty-fifth anniversary of the League for 
I..dustrial Democracy. I am here, not only 
in my own behalf, but as the representative 
of the President of the United States. Presi- 
dent Truman has asked me to bring you his 
personal greetings and good wishes, and to 
express his congratulations on your forty- 
fifth birthday. 

The President was especially happy to 
know that Senator LEHMAN is receiving your 
citation for his public services in behalf of 
democracy here and abroad. No one could 
deserve it more. HERBERT LEHMAN is a great 
statesman and you honor yourselves in hon- 
oring him. The people of New York know 
and honor him—as Mr. Dewey found out 
back in 1938, and as one of Mr. Dewey's 
friends discovered only last fall. 

And the secret of HERBERT LEHMAN’S states- 
manship is not that he has been a politician 
but that he has been a Democrat—Democrat 
with a large D and democrat with a small d. 

I have known Senator LeHmAn for a long 
time. I remember him back in the days of 
the First World War. I had gone into the 
Army and wound up as a junior officer in 
our infant Air Force. Not everybody, of 
course, was glamorous in the Air Force. 
Some were. They went over to France and 
piloted those little crates that were held 
together with baling wire. But there were 
less exciting assignments, too, and I found 
myself in Washington working on contracts 
for the Air Force. During those hectic 
months, I met a young man who had already 
made a healthy reputation as a businessman. 
He was a captain or a major, I believe, when 
I first met him, and he was on the General 
Staff as assistant director of purchase, stor- 
age, and traffic in the War Department, 
winding up as a full colonel. I don’t know 
how well Colonel LEHMAN remembers cap- 
tain Ewing, but I can assure you that Cap- 
tain Ewing remembers Colonel LEHMAN very 
well. I remember his resonant voice, his 
unfailing courtesy, his ability to combine 
attention to detail with a rounded view of 
major problems, the strength that was con- 
cealed under his tact, his good humor, and 
his simple human grace. Colonel LEHMAN 
received the Distinguished Service Medal for 
his services in World War I, and it was as 
well deserved as the citation you have 
awarded Senator LEHMAN today for his out- 
standing achievements in the broad field of 
public service. 

You have heard much about the public 
career of this great American. I thinx it 
may be useful to put this career in its 
proper perspective—as the historians will see 
it. During the past 30 years, four leaders 
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free government when the Securities Act of 
1933 was passed, and how insurance com- 
panies howled “socialism” when the Social 
Security Act was passed. They were not 
being conservative; they were being stupid. 

As you know very well, socialism means 
nationalization of production. Neither I 
nor anyone else in President Truman's Ad- 
ministration has the remotest desire to na- 
tionalize anything. On that, I can 
with the most reactionary member of the 
National Association of Manufacturers or of 
the American Medical Association. I believe 
with all my heart that our American sys- 
tem is the best that man has so far de- 
vised. But that does not mean it is per- 
fect. nat does not mean it has no defects 
which we are seeking to correct. And we 
want to correct them with the least possible 

isturbance to our society and our economy. 

The conservatives may yell socialism at 
= suggestion for improvement. They 
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in a better, a safer, a happier 
world—a well-faring world, if yon want to 
call it so. Our paths toward that goal may 
vary. But all who seek it are j ened in the 
common cause and it is the cause that 
counts. 


America 
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HON. EDWARD MARTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 25 (legislati ve day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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Communists in Government Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 

Wednesday, March 29), 1950 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
Sunday’s edition of the Washington Post 
carried in it y editorial section a very in- 
teresting writer 


article by a very fine 
er named Alfred Friendly. 
This article di scussed an individual who 


and report 


, en very much in the public eye 
rece Mr. Al fred Kohlberg, whose ac- 
tivities are said to have had a powerful 
bearing on the present controversy in 
Congress concerning American policy to- 
ward Mr. Fricndly’s article pre- 
sents a series of arresting facts concern- 
ing Mr. Kohlberg’s activities, although 
the artic] », itself, is a very objective one. 
I ask the u animous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
REconD. 
Ther2 bei 
was orael 


PATI AttrC®* 
LOLLOWS 


ing no objection, the article 
‘ed to be printed in the RecorpD 
ew 

MAN BEHIND THE MAN Wuo Is ACCUSING 

(By Alfred Friendly) 

One man’s campaign—rejected and lan- 
guishing—obtains a new lease on life and 
gets front-page play in the Nation’s news- 
papers for 6 weeks running. 

One man’s accusations—thrown out 3 
years ago by jury of experts as irresponsible 
and n be proved—becomes a central 
political issue in a national election cam- 
paign. 

One man’s views on foreign policy in the 
Far East—utterly at variance with those of 
four successive Secretaries of State—becomes 
the canon of orthodoxy for a large segment 
of a major pclitical party. 

One man—a private citizen, relatively ob- 
scure, ¢ y his own admission without pre- 
tensions to cing a scholar or (until re- 

in- —— Senators fighting 
his battle nd a pre tige-laden Senate sub- 
committee devoting most of its time for a 
month or more > delving into his imputations, 
the most grevious political charges one man 
can make against another. 


M’'CARTHY’S 

How come? How does it happen that Al- 
fred Kohlberg, a successful New York mer- 
chant, but by no means an industrial giant 
or tycoon, could build up his charges to make 
them form almost the entirety of Senator 
McCartHy’s key case against Owen Latti- 
more? 

Except for the testimony last Thursday of 
former Communist Louis F. Budenz, alleging 
that Lattimore was a Communist, the evi- 
dence presented by McCartuHy was almost 
fully laid cut years earlier by Kohlberg. 

How did Kohlberg push his other charges, 
similarly rejected by the authorities in the 
field concerned, until they came to consti- 
tute a large part of the rest of McCarTnuy’s 
case? How did the whole come to win the 
support of the dominant Tart-BrincEs- 
Wuenry wing pf the Republican Party? 

Political historians of the future may pro- 
vide the answers. For the present, though, 
the mcst that can be done is to reccunt some 
of the facts. 

It is well known that, with the exception 
of Budenz’s evidence just put on the record, 
Kohlberg provided McCartny with the mate- 
rial for the case on which the Wisconsin Re- 
publican says he will stand or fall. 


KEY CASE 


Less well known is that that material is, 
almost in toto, old stuff, dating from 1944- 
47. And almost entirely overlooked is the 
fact that the Kohlberg material has been 
thoroughly investigated and found wanting 
in proof. 

The body that investigated and discredited 
those charges comprised more than 1,200 
of the 1,600 members of America’s most 
esteemed and scholarly research organiza- 
tions on far-eastern affairs, the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

They voted, 1,163 to 66, that Kohlberg was 
talking through his hat. The precise words 
were that his charges were inaccurate and 
irresponsible. 

The investigators were singularly authori- 
tative. The IPR membership is in itself a 
roster of most of the outstanding Americans 
with the greatest knowledge and direct con- 

ern in far-eastern matters. They are uni- 
versity scholars, editors, writers, merchants, 
attorneys, industrialists, and bankers with 
immediate interest and operations in the 
Orient, 

_ OTHER CASES COVERED 

A look at the documentation in tke long 
fight of Kohlberg with the IPR shows that it 
covered almost the identical ground that 
McCartTHy is now replowing. 

It included not merely the key case of 
Lattimore, but also almost all the informa- 
tion that McCartny and his group have used 
to attack Ambassador-at-Large Philip C. 
Jessup. 

Furthermore, in his fight in the IPR, 
through circular letters, pamphlets, and 
articles in magazines and papers, Kohlberg 
presented most of the data McCarrny has 
since used to attack State Department offi- 
cial, John S. Service. 

Finally, there are indications that Mc- 
CartHy’s attack against a fourth man on his 
list, State Department officer, Haldore E. 
Hansen, also came originally from Kohlberg 
material. 

In the light of all this, it becomes worth 
while to inquire into the activities of Kohl- 
berg and to look into the history and origin 
of the charges which, warmed over but un- 
changed in any essential, have become a new 
“topic A” in American conversation. 

Who is Kohlberg and why did he undertake 
a burning crusade into which he has poured 
enormous energy and substantial sums of 
money? And what is he doing now? 

Alfred Kohlberg, short, bald, and energetic, 
is a prosperous importer, much traveled in 
China. He deals in handkerchiefs, linens, 
and gloves. For many years he has con- 
ducted a large business—by his own figures, 
it grossed $1,500,000 a year—of farming out 
handkerchiefs and the like to cottage or 
home industry workers in China to be 
embroidered. 

In his travels he has been a guest of 
Generalissimo and Mme, Chiang Kai-shek. 

As early as 1943 he took up his cudgel 
against the IPR, of which he was a member. 
The fight became most intense in about 1945 

and 1946 and reached its climax in April 
1947, when his charges were overwhelmingly 
rejected. 

His complaint was that the IPR, through 
the publications of its international body 
and those of its American Council, was aid- 
ing and abetting the Communists in China 
and undercutting Chiang and his Nationalist 
Government. He held that the IPR staff was 
heavily weighted with Communist writers, 
that they became dominant, and that they 
used the IPR to peddle the party line. 

Budenz now says the same thing. 

Kohlberg fought this campaign ever harder, 
and is still fighting it. 

MAGAZINE WAS W2APON 

He put out circular letters in enormous 
volume. He wrote extensively for the maga- 
zine, China Monthly. He appears to have 
played a substantial part in organizing and 
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supporting different Chinese research ang 
study and publicity groups in this country, 

He founded, in October 1946, the me egazine, 
Plain Talk. It was primarily dedicated to 
an attack on communism in all its forms, 
but a heavy load of its articles was devoted 
to China policy. 

It served, ir®fact, as Kohlberg’s principal 
vehicle for his running fight in behalf of 
the Nationalist Government and in bitter 
denunciation of the State Department posi- 
tion on China. 

He fought the IPR through his articles, 
his magazine, his letters. Finally, he went 
to court, engaged in a proxy battle and pre- 
pared a monumental document to support 
his accusations. 

When he lost his fight in the IPR, he 
founded a rival organization of his own, the 
American China Policy Association, 

By general report, right or wrong, he he- 
came a leading figure of the so-called China 
lobby. He had close association with promi- 
nent Nationalist figures in this country, 
Energetically, he brought his case to many 

embers of Congress. 

His pamphlets began to be circulated by 
William J. Goodwin, until a few days ago the 
registered lobbyist for the Chinese Nation- 
alists, and himself a man with unsavory past 
connections, especially with the Christian- 
front and pro-German movements, 

Kohlberg donated $1,000 on one occasion 
to the campaign of Senator BrincsEs, Repub- 
lican, of New Hampshire. Bripcrs has been 
one of the loudest congressional drumbeaters 
in the cause of Chiang Kai-shek 

In 1949, Brinczs distributed from his office 
a report on China prepared at his request by 
Kohlberg. 

Other Members of Congress seem to have 
made a habit of inserting various Kohlberg 
articles into the ONGRESSIONAL MReEcoazp. 
Some, in speeches on the floor, made ad- 
dresses remarkably reminiscent of the line 
that Kohlberg plugs in his articles and asso- 
ciations. 

Thus one finds former Representative 
Busbey, Republican, of Illinois, a great fellow 
for inserting Kohlberg and Plain Talk articles 
in the Recorp, making the first congressional 
attack on Haldore Hansen, in May 1947. The 
material seems to have been drawn from, or 
at least first brought to light in, Kohlberg 
material in his fight with the IPR. 

Similarly, Representative LATHAM, Repub- 
lican, of New York, started off an attack on 
Jessup in January 1948 with data that would 
point to Kohlberg as the source. In August 
1949 Representative SmiTH, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, inserted in the Rrecorp a Kohlberg 
letter bitterly attacking Jessup, and contain- 
ing much the same material McCartuy used 
8 months later. 

Why Kohiberg’s burning passion and un- 
remitting fight? 

The New York importer declined to give 
this reporter an interview last week (his 
stated reason was that the Washington Post 
had unfairly and inaccurately attacked him 
editorially), so his own explanation is not 
available. 

To suggest that he is motivated by a desire 
to save his big business in China seems, to 
this reporter, to underestimate Kohlberg’s 
character. His crusade must have cost him 
immense time that he might have otherwise 
have given his business, and it has clearly 
cost him large amounts of money. 

Rather, it would seem that he has em- 
braced a cause from reasons of principle and 
that his dedication is sincere. 


ELEMENTARY LOGIC 


From the accounts of people who have 
watched him, and, more demonstrably, from 
a reading of his articles, Kohlberg’s point 0) 
view about China is simple—oversimple. 

He seems to take the line that anyone 
who criticizes any aspect of Chiang Kal- 
shek’s operations is thereby giving aid and 
comfort to the Communists. Anyone who 
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Pe - them aid and comfort must be follow- not chosen, apparently, to tamper with Kohl- in . : 
yaae ine the party line. Anyone following that berg’s distinctive prose style. Meeti 8 of Americans and Russians at 
1i is thereby an enemy of the United States. Even some of the witnesses McCartuy has the Elbe 
: », he seems now to be acting on the said he will produce against Lattimore seem 
apt , erse of that proposition: Anyone who’ to have been uncovered, or pointed to, in meer a 
7 4 +s the Communists must be, by that very Kohlberg’s earlier material. EXTENSION ra REMARKS 
eI a fine fellow. DRESS REHEARSAL 
7 Kohlberg, like MCCARTHY, who has parroted A 
. <9 -harges, has been a vigorous practitioner But more important, and as mentioned HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
* the theory of guilt by association. He above, all this material entered into the fight OF ILLINOIS 
; | McCaRTHY insist a man can be judged between Kohlberg and the IPR. | The docu- _ IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
associates. When that test is applied men ation connected with that Dattle reads ; Sa PET 
-. Kohlberg himself, he does not fare very like a dress rehearsal of the McCartHy allega- Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
well. He is now in curious company. tions. : ; Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
; + October, he was guest at a dinner Everything is there: Lattimore’s associa- Mr. DOUGLAS. M ant k 
red by the National Economic Council, tions and organizations; his writings and r. . Mr. President, I as! 


‘nization run by Merwin K. Hart, pro- editing of the magazine Pacific Affairs, unanimous consent to have printed in 

e : ) apologist in this country and known  llegedly in a manner right down the Com- the Appendix of the Recorp an eloquent 

, z as anti-Semitic. mie line; Jessup's alleged leading of the IPR statement by Mr. Joseph P. Polowsky, of 
: rhe guest list included many upstanding in a campaign to smear Chiang and extoll Chicago, Ill., entitled “The Oath at the 
a few outstanding Americans. But it the Chinese Communists; the asserted pro- Elbe,” recounting the meeting of Amer- 
neluded, as might be expected, the elite Communist cabal in the State Department : ao . . ; 
icluded, as mig! 2 , that f d tl ; ti 2. Atanas ican and Russian soldiers 5 years ago to- 
American Fascists, led off by Lawrence 2. a a a a (ae da dine action by the 
ag Grew, that sold Chiang down the river, that ay, and recommending action by the 


hiberg appears again on a list that in- deceived Stillwell and forced him to oppose United Nations, which first met on the 


cl i Hart and the notorious Joseph P. Chiang, that set the stage for insinuating the same day, to commemorate these efforts 
», head of the Constitutional Educa- Communists into the Government—all the for world peace. I also ask unanimous 
Eon, tional League, and who was convicted of con- charges and the line of argument used by consent that a brief statement of my own 


of Congress. His publications were MeCAnENEE = two major speeches and two be printed by way of introduction. 
mmended and sold by at least 10 of the major presentations to the subcommittee. There being no objection, the state- 
lants in the wartime sedition trial. There is little point in going into details ee eed ra =~ ‘ . 
berg’s association was in connection with Of the fight Kohlberg had with the IPR. He ments were ordered to be printed in the 
air for Theodore Aubert’s International prepared a huge, 88-page document to back REcorD, as follows: 









ti-Communist Entente. This organiza- his case—using tactics of ripping passages STATEMENT By HON, PAUL H. DOUGLAS, oF 
.. founded before the war with Swiss out of context and of ignoring contradictory ILLINOIS 
juarters, enjoyed the support of Hitler. evidence that remind one precisely of Mc- It was just 5 years ago today that the 


CarTHY’s technique. 


United Nations first convened at San Fran- 
He claimed that the IPR slavishly fol- 


cisco. People of all lands, sick of the horrors 


LETTERS TO TABLET 


Last June, Kohlberg was vice chairman lowed, in its publications, the alternating  o¢ war. turned to it with new hope for justice 

(and, from his letters, apparently a prime honeymoon and hate attitudes of the Krem- nq peace. While the years which followed 

izer) of a dinner for Paul Yu-pin, the in toward Chiang. To prove it, he quoted pave brought repeated and tragic disappoint- 
Archbishop of Nanking. from less than 2 percent of the articles pub- _,, + aia ahi iS ceaeeeal 


ments of these great hopes, it is, neverthe- 


in, many good and distinguished peo- ished in IPR during the period and less jecs, atting on this fifth anniversary that we 


tended. The speakers were Gen. Pat than .002 percent of the books it put out. recall them and renew our determination to 
»y and Senator McCarran (Democrat, C 


; SSUP Al make them realities. 
a). But the treasurer for the dinner —_ a — r a - . ne 
sobert M. Harriss, once indicted as an The IPR made a devasting reply in a docu- On the same day, in 1945, soldiers of the 
tered lobbyist and former financial ment that it circulated to its members. It America Army under Lieutenant Kotzebue 
cares 7 oie = ac 1 2] + aAvanca 
iser to Father Coughlin in his famous sil- Showed that Kohlberg had simply ignored Made contact at the Elbe with the advance 


eals. the overwhelming number of facts that did patrols of the Russian Army. One of the 
i One of the sponsors of the dinner was Pat- Ot support his argument. sntantrymen in this group, Josgh &. Fulow- 
nlon, managing editor of the Brook- The group that took Kohlberg on to an- Sky, of Chicago, Ill., has told in the brief 

ilon, managing edito g 
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blet, the Coughlinite paper which still swer his charge that the IPR was Commu- — aTEne SESE which Seow about the 
.ains faithful to the radio priest’s line, nist-dominated was about as conservative as a details of th at meeting. As they 
h printed his blasts and which gives aid One could imagine, including a Wall Street Viewed the human destruction of war, he 

1 comfort to the most intemperately reac- lawyer from a high-collar firm, and a group recalls that the Russian and American sol- 
lary elements on the American political of major American industrialists. But one Gers took an oath “that they would a 
= of the group was Jessup, and apparently everything in their power to prevent suc 
For a man active in Jewish organizations Kohlberg never forgave him. nines trom ever happening egain—thet th 
i generous in Jewish charities, it is some- The IPR is supported almost entirely by ations would and must live at peace.” Anc 
t incongruous to find that Kohlberg has “fat cat” money—from the Rockefeller and Mr. ee vsky urges that the General Assem- 
ublished at least 10 letters to the editor Carnegie Foundations, and from large bank- bly of the United Nations rec n 
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, » on Ainaiwte . - a Se pril 25 set aside as a day of commemora- 
the Tablet, and has repeatedly received ing and industrial concerns. Kohlberg made April 25 be set aside as a day of commemora 
rable mention in it. much of the fact that $3,500 came from the _‘ tion for a peaceful world. 
Communist Frederick V. Field, and so has The statement by Mr. Polowsky represents 
OFFERED SERVICES McCarTuy. the desire of the Am san people } 
















I incongruity (and false modesty) do But to suppose that the IPR was bought today as then. There a lmost i- 
seem to bother Kohlberg. This most by a sum of Communist money amounting to cans who want either war or aggression. It 
istent and intransigent critic of America less than 2 percent of its budget, as against is probable that if the Russian infantrymen 
sn policy wrote President Truman less 98 percent coming from conservative sources, were free to speak, they would also join in 
1 3 weeks ago, nominating himself for is as ridiculous as to suppose that an or- this plea for peace. But whereas Mr. Polow- 
position of Ambassador at Large. ganization of the IPR’s standing was sky and his fellow Americans have t - 
said he thought it was time that the bought by any money, regardless of the dom to speak, the Russian people d 
dent give him the job to advise State source. 1 n lies one of ts of our d 
rtment people who lost the fight in AWARDED NAVY E vill of the people for peace can 
China and were about to lose it in the rest The IPR had and has the highest reputa- © st ‘ made effective beh 
he world, tion for objective research. Its jobis to pro- Curtal therefor 
Kohlberg has admitted supplying Mc- vide a forum for views from all quarters the point of impossibility t 
THY material on Lattimore and Jessup. about the Far East, and to conduct honest Russian rulers to act for pe: 
admission was somewhat superfluous, research. We know now that it is no sin 
e the previously available circumstantial The testimonials it has, in the form of task to realize the hopes of 
evidence was convincing. doubled grants from the Chase and National the pledge of the Idiers who met at 
Lattimore’s lawyers produced, when Latti- City Banks, in the form of a Navy E award Elbe. Repeated vetos, boycotts, obstir 
re testified before a Senate subcommittee for its contribution to the war effort, in the refusals of reasonable disarmament agree- 
his own behalf, a double-column docu- form of its characterization by the Rocke- ments, the aggressive extension of tyranny 
nt showing that almost every one of Mc- __ feller Foundation as “the most important Over one free nation after another, and 
RTHY'’S Major specific charges against Lat- single source of independent studies” on far continued violations of treaty pledges by t! 


‘more and Jessup were previously stated by eastern problems and in the form of an 1163 Communist leaders of Russia have destroyed 
‘\ohlberg in one or another of his publica- to 66 vote, would seem to be answer enough _‘ the freedom of millions and threatened the 
eee to the accusations Kohlberg brought against world with another war. Despite all that, 
ny cases the language, and even the it and such of its principals as Lattimore and the United Nations | made some memo- 
‘Ss, were identical. McCartuy had Jessup. rable gains, th: h its concii rs in India 
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Indonesia, and the Middle East; through its 
trusteeship department for colonial peoples; 
through its spe agencies on economic, 
social, educational, scentific, health, refugee, 
and judicial problems; and through the 
forum pr: vigee = the General Assembly for 
discussing conflicts in interest and creating 
world opinion. 

Our national policy to strengthen the 
United Nations is clear. Our determination 
to hold fest in the cold war against aggres- 
sive tyranny is equally firm. To do this, we 
realize we must continue to be strong. No 
weak ¢ ppe 2asement of the Communist tyranny 
will buy a 1ce or freedom, and I know that 
is not wl t Mr, Polowsky is urging upon us. 
Existing Pp: ut grams of foreign economic and 
military assistance must be renewed. Point 
4 and other new programs for the welfare 
and cecurity of underpe rivileged peoples must 
be developed. We must within and along- 
side the United Nations develop those effec- 
tive, supplemental agreements which will 
help to deter any aggressor by the Clear 
promise of widespread, international resist- 
ance to ) any forces that move out to destroy 
free tions. And we must steadily seek to 
enti ‘to the Russian people for cooperation 
in our actions for peace, Just as the soldiers 
at the Elbe 5 years ago joined in their oath 
that it should be done. 

That it vm ta ke stea dy 
hearts, 
gence is obvious. i ery rea sonable avenue 
for reaching agreements without appease- 
ment must be explored. But the strength 
and integrity of the free nations must be 
maintained. 

President Truman, on the occasion of the 
meeting at the Elbe, declared: “Nations 
which can plan and fight together shoulder 
to shoulder in the face of such obstacles of 
distance and of language as we have over- 
come, can live together and Can work to- 
gether in the common labor of the organiza- 
tion of the world for peace.” And to the 
conferees at San Francisco he said: “We 
must build a new world—a far better world— 
one in which the eternal dignity of man is 
respected.” 

As we strive anew to attain these worthy 
objectives, I hope that the accompanying 
statement by Infantryman Polowsky will 
serve 2s an inspiration to all who read it 
and that his suggestion for the establish- 
ment of April 25 as a day of commemoration 
for international amity may have the fullest 
consideration as one means of enabling the 
people of every nation to speak out for 
peace. 


nerv es, stout 


THE OATH AT THE ELBE 
(Statement by Joseph P. Polowsky, of 
Chicago, Ill.) 

Five years ago today, on April 25, 1945—the 
day of the birth of the United Nations in 
San Francisco—six American soldiers crossed 
the Elbe River in a small boat, uniting on a 
common meeting ground the wartime Allie 
Armies of the east and the west. 

The crossing of the Elbe River by the 
American Infantry patrol, led by Lt. Albert L. 
Kotzebue, joined together the United States 
First Army and the First Ukrainian Army 
of the Soviet Union, consummating a great 
Allied military endeavor. As the Allied 
Armies met at the Elbe River, the Allied 
Governments met at San Francisco to give 
birth to the United Nations. 

On April 25, 1945, that majestic day of 
world history of the meeting of the nations 
as friends and brothers opening up a peace- 
ful world, mankind, with its soldiers at the 
Elbe River, with its statesmen at San Fran- 
cisco, showed itself in supreme dignity and 

evotion to purpose. 

On the meeting rround at the Elbe River 
Maj. Anaphim Larlanov and Capt. Vassili 
Medov of the Soviet First Ukrainian Army 


expressed the hope that April 25 be each year 
commemorated by the nations. April 25, 
1949, on the fourth anniversary of the United 
Nations, the fourth anniversary of the meet- 
ing of the Allied Armies at the Elbe River, 
Ambassador Warren R. Austin, United States 
representative to the United Nations, wrote 
on behalf of the United States Government: 
“It seems to me important that we remem- 
ber these two historic occasions, both of 
which should serve to inspire unceasing and 
successful striving for the maintenance of 
peace. * * * JI wish to affirm my desire 
that appropriate means be found for its 

April 25) being brought to the attention of 
the world each year.” Ambassador Jacob A. 
Malik, reprecentative of the Soviet Union to 
the United Nations, expressed similar senti- 
ments on behalf of the Soviet Government. 
And the past and the present President of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, Dr. 
Herbert V. Evatt and Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
have publicly endorsed the establishment of 
April 25 as a day of commemoration. 

Five years ago today the soldiers of the 
world handed the oath of dedication and 
friendship, sworn in blood, on to the states- 
men of the world met together at San Fran- 
cisco. The United Nations has been en- 
trusted with the obligation of taking the 
initiative in carrying forward every means of 
bringing us closer to a peaceful world. It 
must be the fervent hope of the nations of 
the world that the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, as it reconvenes in session, 
will approve a resolution to the effect that: 

“The General Assembly recommends that 
each _year on April 25 the United States and 
the Soviet Union commemorate, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, the anniversary of April 
25, 1945, when their armies at the Elbe River 
and their governments at San Francisco met 
as friends to help open up a peaceful world; 
recommends that other states members of 
the United Nations join in the commemora- 
tive ceremonies.” 

On April 25, 1945, addressing the delegates 
meeting at the birth of the United Nations 
in San Francisco, the chairman of the open- 
ing session said: “We approach our task 
humbly, but with united resolution. The 
prayers of the people of the world are with 
us. They are spoken in many tongues and 
in the words of many creeds. But they are 
as one voice, rising from the tragedy and 
suffering of war, in prayer for lasting peace. 
Thus fortified, and with the guidance of 
Almighty God, we must and shall fulfill the 
purpose for which we have come together.” 

Approaching their task humbly, but with 
united resolution, the soldiers grouped at the 
Elbe River on April 25, 1945, were also at- 
tempting to fulfill the purpose for which 
they had come together. 

On the evening of April 22, 1945, an enemy 
engineer platoon, retreating westward, had 
blown the bridge over the Elbe at Sitrehla. 
A half hour later a civilian wagon train of 
sore 200 old men, women, and children, 
streaming westward, and stopped by the 
blown bridge, had encamped for the night, 
huddled in a semicircle about the bridge- 
head. At 1 in the morning, April 23, 1945, 
the advancing Russians saw lights flickering 
at the bridgehead from a distance. Believ- 
ing enemy military units were engaged for a 
stand, they bombarded the bridgehead with 
artillery. 

At 11:30 in the morning, April 25, 1945— 
2 days later—Lieutenant Kotzebue’s patrol 
reached the west bank of the Elbe at Strehla. 
Upon being recognized by the Russians on 
the east bank, the Americans prepared for a 
crossing. The only means available for the 
crossing was an old wooden boat moored to 
the shore. The Elbe, flooded by spring rains, 
was a swift running river. To avoid being 
swept downstream when making their cross- 
ing, the Americans moved the boat upstream 
in order to be swept by the river into a 
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60-yard remnant of the bridge jutting out 
from the east bank of the Elbe. Achieving 
their objective, the six American infantry. 
men raced over the remains of the span jut. 
ting out from the east bank, crossed the 
Elbe River at noon and were greeted by the 
Russians. 

The greetings took place in the midst of 
some two hundred corpses of old men, 
women, and children. After the preliminary 
greetings, the Americans and Russians looked 
down at the bodies, and fragments of 
bodies—especially the body of a child with 
blue eyes and long brown hair clutching 
crayons in one hand and a doll in the other, 

At this historic moment of the meeting 
of the nations, all of the soldiers pre sent— 
Americans and Russians—swore that they 
would do everything in their power to pre- 
vent such things from ever happening again, 
swore that the nations would and must live 
at peace, 

The time has come for the nations to re- 
affirm that solemn oath at the Elbe. 

As one of the six American infantrymen 
to make the boat crossing over the Elbe 5 
years ago, as one of the American and Rus- 
sian soldiers to take the oath at the Elbe, 
I believe I voice something of the thoughts 
and feelings of all of us on this fifth anni- 
versary. 

I therefore join in calling upon the nations 
for a new birth of conciliation and friend- 
ship, that the oath sworn on the blood- 
soaked historic ground at the Elbe River 
shall not have been taken in vain. 


The Owen Lattimore Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Rapid City Journal entitled 
“Not Disloyalty, Just American Tragedy.” 
The editorial discusses a phase of the 
Lattimore situation which has not heen 
as well publicized as some of the other 
features. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Not DISLOYAL, Just AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


What is the difference, in the end, to his 
country, whether a man betrays it, or by 
his teachings leads it to great disaster? 

The former is the more heinous, but the 
latter, to the country, may be a greater 
calamity. 

Owen Lattimore was not a top agent for 
Soviet Russia, as charged by Senator Mc- 
CarTHY, but he was the author of 12 books, 
whose teaching helped the Communists to 
win China, perhaps all Asia. So thinks Time 
magazine. 

Lattimore, says Time, paid “lip service” 
against appeasement of Communists in Asia, 
but his argument “was in effect a detailed 
program for appeasement.” 

The writings of Lattimore, according to 
Time in its issue of April 17, urged the United 
States to— 

“1. Pull out of Korea. 

“2. Forget Japan as a potential ally in Asia. 

“3. Hurry up recegnition and trade with 
Communist China. 
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“4 Divorce itself from America’s European 
allies in the Far East, 1. e., Britain, France, 
the Netherlands. 

“5. Avoid local entanglements—meaning, 
presumably, military assistance to non-Com- 
munist nations—that might annoy Russia 
if and when the United States negotiates an 
over-all deal with Joseph Stalin.” 

This program sounds dangerously close to 
the Kremlin line. 

Time does not say so, but the program 
probably looks to the average American like 
a proposal that the United States get out of 
China and let Russia do its worst. 

“These ideas,” thinks the magazine, “do 
not constitute a crime, and they do not con- 
stitute disloyalty. But it was nevertheless 
a tragedy that United States complacency 
about Asia allowed the ideas of Lattimore & 
Co, to have as much effect as they did.” 

Mental and moral poison is not so readily 
identified as the physical article, but it is 
often even more deadly. 


——— 


Tribute to Thomas Jefferson by Harry H. 
Schlacht 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I believe 
that there are few, if any, Members of 
the United States Senate who have not 
become familiar with and devoted ad- 
mirers of the patriotic editorials au- 
thored by Mr. Harry H. Schlacht, in the 
Hearst newspapers throught the Nation. 
These editorials are printed in the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel in my own State, and in 
the newspapers of Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst throughout the Nation, where 
they have become hallmarks of great 
patriotic endeavor. These are not mere 
editorials in prose, because I think that 
they are more akin to the Psalmist songs 
of old—hymns of devotion to great ideals, 
hymns whose music sings in our ears 
and which are a delight to our eyes. 

I have one such poem-hymn in my 
hands now. It was published in my own 
State and elsewhere throughout the Na- 
tion in tribute to the two hundred and 
seventh anniversary of the birth of the 
great American, Thomas Jefferson, a 
man of whom Abe Lincoln wrote: 


The principles of Jefferson are the defini- 
tions and axioms of free society. 


It was Woodrow Wilson who said of 
Jefferson: 
The immortality of Jefferson does not lie 


y one of his achievements, but in his 
tude toward mankind. 


And a great Member of the Congress, a 
er . son of the South, Henry Clay, 
e name of Jefferson will be hailed with 
‘tude, his memory honored and cherished 


€ second founder of the liberties of the 
ic, 


{ 


— 200 


Mr. President, I am proud to call at- 
ntion to this beautiful editorial tribute 
baid by Harry H. Schlacht to Tom Jeffer- 
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son—an editorial parallel to these quota- 
tions which I have just read. 

In these days, when so many so-called 
sophisticated folks think that patriotism 
is old-fashioned, that love of the flag, 
love of the Constitution, reverence of 
great heroes of the past—that these 
aspects of devotion—are old-fashioned, 
I am glad that there are voices speaking 
out proudly like those of Harry Schlacht, 
and I am glad that they are published in 
so tremendous a medium, read by so 
many millions of devoted readers—the 
Hearst newspapers of the United States. 

It may seem odd that a Republican 
should call attention to an editorial in 
praise of Tom Jefferson, who has been 
adopted in a certain sense by the Demo- 
crats as their particular hero, but, Mr. 
President, Tom Jefferson is a name and 
a symbol common to all Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the text of this lovely editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: His INSPIRATION Is OuR 
BaTTLe Cry 


(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


Stanch friend of Liberty, 
In every American home 
Thy memory is blessed. 


Today we celebrate the two hundred and 
seventh anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

His name is written on every heart. His 
name springs instinctively to every tongue. 

Jefferson was the third President of the 
United States. He was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. He was the 
author of the Virginia Statute of Religious 
Liberty. He was the father of the University 
of Virginia. 

He opened the window into the soul of the 
multitude. He declared that “the same God 
that gave us liberty gave us life.” 

He was the father of our democracy. 

He was one of the great humanitarians of 
his century. He was one of the foremost 
liberators of the human spirit. He was one 
of the outstanding exponents of American- 
ism. He was one of the principal architects 
of our Republic. 

He gave liberty and its heroes the noblest 
document that ever came from mortal pen— 
the “Bible” of American freedom—the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

In the Declaration of Independence he 
wrote the words which became the bulwark 
of freedom; he wrote the words which set 
forth the fundamental truth that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed; he wrote the undying 
expression that in a free society every citizen 
is entitled to the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The immortal words “All men are created 
equal” will yet find expression throughout 
the world. 

These truths are the foundation stones of 
free government. These truths are the 
words of the apostle of man. 

Behold our modern Moloch across the sea 
who seeks to destroy our democracy. 

It was for democracy that humanity 
fought. Humanity will continue to fight 
until democracy holds sway. 

Peace will not be attained until democracy 
begins her rightful reign o’er the world. 

We have fought on many war fronts. We 
have given of our best blood. We have given 
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of our hardest toil. We have given of our 
enormous wealth. 

We did not receive or ask for one square 
foot of soil. We did not receive or ask for a 
single material gain. 

We have a right to demand that for which 
we alone have made such a tremendous sac- 
rifice—liberty for oppressed humans. 

Let us all pray that humanity may march 
onward and upward; may attain to that 
highest goal—where all men shall recognize 
the brotherhood of man, where all men shall 
recognize the Fatherhood of God. 

The wreaths on other brows may fall away, 
leaf after leaf, withered and faded, but time 
will add a greener freshness to the everlasting 
verdure of Jefferson's laurels. 

To us he has passed the torch. 
trust to keep it bright. 

His inspiration is our battle cry. 


It is our 





Imports of Russian Furs, Nuts, and Crab- 
meat Protested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include an excellent article by 
Victor Riesel who points out that Amer- 
ican workers are being forced to compete 
with forced Soviet labor. Imports of 
Russian furs, crabmeat, and nuts are 
threatening three great Pacific North- 
west industries. The facts set forth in 
Mr. Riesel’s article, which appeared in 
154 of the country’s largest newspapers, 
have already been called to the attention 
of Secretary of the Treasury John Sny- 
der, who has the authority under a 1930 
law to prohibit the importation of goods 
made by forced labor. 

The article follows: 

InstpE LABOR 
(By Victor Riesel) 


If all the American dollars the Russians 
have were laid end to end today, they'd 
reach from some of our fancy fur shops, 
gourmet haunts and fashionable shoe salons 
to a Siberian slave camp cluster in Novosi- 
birsk. 

Sound bitter? All right, I’m _ bitter, 
though they tell me bitterness at dead line 
means ulcers inside the waistline. But this 
story that Soviet slave labor is killing United 
States jobs because a handful of American 
traders want to make a fast buck, is going to 
be told as swiftly as the information can be 
whisked into the country and authenticated. 
There are many of us who are sensitive over 
slavery and horrified that some United States 
merchants are buying stuff made by the 
living dead—only slightiy removed from 
those human slag heaps our GI’s found in 
Nazi camps at the war’s end. 

I find, for example, that the Director of 
United Nations Purchasing Department, 
which spends several million dollars a year, 
is now in Europe, bound sooner or later for 
Czechoslovakia and Russia. He’s going to 
see how their prices stack up against those 
of our free European friends and the quota- 
tions of United States businessmen. 

The UN director, World Brother Fred A, 
Mapes, is looking for fioor coverings, radio 
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equipment, broadcasting apparatus, carpet- 
ing, office machinery, and furniture sup- 
plies—to equip that t:ew, starkly utilitarian 
UN headquarters, a few streets from here on 
Manhattan's East River Drive. Mr. Mapes 
needn’t worry about low prices in Soviet- 
land—the MVD can cut labor costs at any 
one of the 64 political prison labor camps 
which process lumber, or in the Morvda re- 
gion wood-finishing plants, inside the barbed 
wire at Potma and Yavas. Furniture and 
floor coverings might not come so cheaply 
from free lands, but a lot of us would feel 
better if we sat on chairs in UN headquarters 
that didn’t have blood mixed in the furni- 
ture stain. And, incidentally, the United 
States and free Europe could use the jobs 
those millions of dollars’ worth of UN pur- 
chasing would create. 
xt bit hurts to report, because the 
es in mink and silver fox are so lovely 
hese early spring days. But they should 
know that some $55,666,000 worth of Soviet 
being pumped into this country 
each year—skins of lovely little beasts who 
made the sad Soviet error of mooching in too 
close to the special slave hunting camps at 
Novoya Zemlya and the Island of Vaigach, 
So the political prisoners shot them, skinned 
them and thus set them free of MVD. 

Once the liberated skins hit this country 
they did two things: They put United States 
fur breeders out of business. And they so 
undercut fur prices offered by other friendly 
and democratic nations that they hurt the 
economy of these free lanc.s, which have de- 
pended on our market for the sale of their 
furs for years (at normal competitive prices). 
Result: Only a few years ago in Washington, 
there were more than 200 fox farmers doing 
a thriving business. Today—only three are 
left. And the 400 mink farmers (who breed 
the soft little animals) report, through their 
Congressman, that they “are still in busi- 
ness but how long (they* will be able to com- 
pete with these foreign importations is prob- 
lematical.” 

Hardly a pleasant thought at a moment 
when jobs in the soft industries are dis- 
appearing. 

Recently I reported that Soviet crabmeat 
Was coming in directly from Siberian slave 
fishing camps. Now I’m informed that the 
Russians are offering United States import- 
ers an additional $20,000,000 worth of the 
delicacy at a price which no American canner 
can meet. 

Result: One cannery in Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, already has announced it will close 
in the face of Soviet competition—and the 
fishing industry, especially crab fishing, in 
New England (already depressed in spots by 
vanishing textile jobs), Maryland and the 
Pacific coast, is threatened by this slave 
labor competition. 

Recently I reported that the Russians are 
shipping over huge quantities of walnuts, 
direct from Sovietized Manchuria. Now 
comes word that the USSR, selling the nuts 
at 42 cents a pound compared with the 62 
cents American pickers get, is threatening 
to depress the entire nut market, which will 
be forced to compete with low-priced wal- 
nuts. Sound funny? Not to those who grow 
them or pick them for a living. 

But all this at least is on the open market. 
Now the iron curtain sharpies are develop- 
ing a new technique to nip us. Czecho- 
slovakian shoe manufacturers turn out the 
footwear without any identification marks, 
ship them here, throw them into American 
boxes and sell them as American shoes, 
Resu Ask the skilled but jobless shoe 
workers. 

I don't like to be technical. But all this is 
against the law: Right in Section 1307 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 it says so. 

“All goods * * ® mined, produced, or 
manufactured wholly or in part in any for- 
eign country by convict labor and/or forced 
labor shall not be entitled to entry at any 
ports of the United States.” 

Doesn’t anybody care? 


inis n 


urs are 


The Truman Program to Date 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House I in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
attached editorial from the New York 
Times, dated Wednesday, April 12, 1950, 
entitled “The Truman Program to Date”: 


THE TRUMAN PROGRAM TO DATE 


Yesterday was the President’s first full day 
back at his White House desk after a month 
of vacationing in Florida. Also, it was just 
about the halfway mark in this, the first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-first Congress. Quite 
logically, therefore, Mr. Truman made it his 
first business to review with his Congres- 
sional lieutenants the legislative develop- 
ments of the last 3 months and to evaluate 
the prospects for the 3 months or thereabout 
that lie ahead before the session’s adjourn- 
ment. 

Senator Lucas of Illinois reported at the 
end of the White House conference that the 
President was pretty well satisfied with the 
progress of his program. Before Congress 
goes home for the summer, Senator Lucas 
expects that it will pass the foreign economic 
and arms aid programs, increase social secur- 
ity benefits, reduce some excise taxes, extend 
rent control, and increase the borrowing 
power of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
He believes, he told newsmen, that the Presi- 
dent will get about 90 percent of his 21 gov- 
ernment reorganization plans, and that 
Democratic leaders will make a determined 
effort to obtain action on a fair-employment- 
practices bill. 

Even if these objectives are realized the 
administration would be settling for half a 
loaf, compared with the comprehensive pro- 
gram set forth by the President in his state 
of the Union message in January. Senator 
Lucas apparently holds little hope of getting 
any action on such administration issues as 
the Brannan farm plan, health insurance, 
tax legislation, expansion of unemployment 
coverage and the ITO (International Trade 
Organization). As for repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, that is admittedly further away 
than ever. “Everyone knows,” said Mr. 
Lucas, “that we are not even considering 
taking that up again this year. There is no 
point in going through the same debate we 
had last year. It would come out the same 
way.” 

On the basis of the record of the past 3 


*months, even the half a loaf would appear at 


this juncture to be a rather dubious possi- 
bility. Between January 3 and last Friday, 
when Congress recessed for Easter, 2,354 bills 
and resolutions had been introduced in the 


. two Houses, of which 31 had become law or 


were awaiting the signature of the President. 
But of these 31 only 4 could be said to rep- 
resent either important or controversial leg- 
islation, There were (1) the repeal of all 
Federal taxes on ocleomargarine; (2) aid to 
Korea; (3) changes in farm acreage allot- 
ments for cotton and peanuts, and (4) revi- 
sion of controls on natural gas. (An import- 
ant bill liberalizing the Displaced Persons 
Act was awaiting reconcilation in confer- 
ence.) Thus, with half the session gone, the 
administration has yet to achieve its first 
major legislative victory. On the other hand, 
some of its favorite proposals have been badly 
manhandled. Both the Senate and House 
voted to knock out of the housing bill the 
proposal to subsidize cooperative residen- 
tial building schemes for persons in the mid- 
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dle-income brackets. The House produced 
an FEPC bill which was completely without 
teeth, while the Senate has thus far suc. 
ceeded in avoiding a showdown on this issue, 

These developments should not come as 
too great a surprise, however, the circum. 
stances being what they are. In the first 
place, this is a congressional election year, 
which traditionally means a minimum of 
controversial or unpopular legislation. In 
the second place, the program of must leg- 
islation presented to Congress in January 
was far too inclusive for anyone seriously to 
hope that it could, or should, all be enacted 
at the present session. There has, as a mat- 
ter of fact, been altogether too much inclin. 
ation in the past 2 or 3 years to identify the 
volume of legislative production with the 
success of a given session. It is high time 
for de-emphasis of this concept. We wel. 
come yesterday’s statement by Senator Lucas, 
therefore, that the Senate plans to confine 
itself to consideration of only about 8 of 
the administration’s major legislative pro- 
posals between now and the end of the ses- 
sion. There is such a thing as trying to do 
so many things in a limited time that none 
of them is really done well. 


Communists in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Mundt-Ferguson Bill,” 
from the Aberdeen American News, of 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., recommending the 
early passage of the so-called Mundt- 
Ferguson-Johnson bill, dealing with the 
thought that it is time to do something 
besides talk about Communists in Gov- 
ernment. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reccrp, 
as follows: 


THE MUNDT-FERGUSON BILL 


Senator Kart Munot, Republican, of South 
Dakota, who scored a victory in his long 
anti-Communist campaign when Alger Hiss 
was convicted, is finding satisfaction these 
days in explaining the objectives of his bill 
designed to curb subversive activities in the 
United States. 

Interest in the Mundt-Ferguson bill has 
increased with the attention directed upon 
communistic influences by the charges Sen- 
ator McCartHy, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
has made. 

Senator Munor had a Nation-wide audi- 
ence for his explanation of the bill Friday 
night when he was interviewed by newsmen 
on a radio network program. 

The bill undertakes to do four things: 

To make unlawful a conspiracy to perform 
any act which would substantially contrib- 
ute to the establishment within the United 
States of a totalitarian dictatorship under 
foreign control. 

To require the Communist movement in 
the United States, in view of its fore!gn- 
directed character, to operate in the open 
rather than underground. 

To cut the threads which bind the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy together by 
restricting international travel of members 
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of the American section of the world Com- 
munist movement. 

To protect the integrity of our Govern- 
ment by denying Government employment 


to members of the American section of the 
world Communist movement and by pro- 
tecting the security secrets of the United 
crates against agents of a foreign govern- 


met t or the Communist movement. 


In an interesting comment on the Mundt- 
Ferguson bill the Washington Evening Star 
called attention to these questions: 

Is the Communist conspiracy real enough 
+o justify the enactment of such a measure? 
“Will the Constitution permit its enforce- 
ment if enacted? 

The Washington newspaper offered its 
own answers which should be satisfactory to 
Senator Munpt and fellow supporters of the 


bill. It concluded: 

“The reality of the conspiracy is attested 
by the fact that we are spending more than 
$20,000,000,000 a year to defend ourselves 
f t the Communists and to check their 
encroachments abroad. In that setting, it 
would be an absurdity not to do all that can 
be done to curb the Communists and their 
sympathizers in this country. Will the Con- 
ion permit this? If not, then it follows 

1at that document denies to Congress the 
power to adopt laws to protect the Nation 
against those who would use our constitu- 
tional liberties to destroy us. It is hard to 
believe that this is the case. 

“It seems to the Star that Congress should 
make all possible improvements in the bill, 
and then pass it. After that, it can be tested 
in the courts, 








But it should not be per- 
mitted to die simply because some people 
think it is unconstitutional and because 


thers pretend to think so.” 





A Letter From Charlie Moore, a Real 
American, Former Governor of Idaho 


and Commissioner of the General Land 
Office 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 22, 1950 
Mr, WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 


the re is inserted herewith a letter recent- 
ly re ceived from the former Governor of 
iaaho expressing his views on national 
policies and present-day trends, for the 


consideration of my colleagues: 


APRIL 20, 1950. 
HENRY C. DworsHak, 
United States Senate, 
JOHN SANBORN, 
House of Representatives, 
COMPTON I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, 
a Washington, D.C. 
‘ONORABLE Sirs: For some time I have 
itemplating writing each of you, but 
ze your heavy duties and the memory 
y OWn Official life both in Idaho and in 
ngton, D. C., when I received so many 
s and sO many suggestions that I now 
te to even write a friendly letter, much 
make suggestions. However, neither age 
Uirement from activity prevent me from 
hg posted as well as possible—I read 
t everything worth reading—and as an 
rican citizen I am still keenly interested. 
r some years I have spent considerable 
Gown here with my son who has been 
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long an invalid from arthritis, and added to 
that this year I, myself, had to again submit 
to operations and was hospitalized for some 
time. I should be home in Idaho this time 
of year, but it will probably be at least a 
couple of more months before I can go. 

Some of the things that run through my 
mind are so-called displaced persons. The 
records so far are a disgrace; I am wondering 
how long and to what extent this policy is to 
be continued. Iam also wondering how long 
and to what extent we as a Nation propose 
to support the rest of the world. I know 
the general answer or what the excuse is; 
that it is necessary to keep the world from 
going communistic. What a fallacy. I can 
remember when as a& small boy and more 
than 75 years ago, when assisting my father, 
a@ stranger came to our Missouri home and 
insisted that father attend a meeting in the 
cause of humanity and for the collection of 
moneys to educate the heathen Chinese. 
My father’s reply was: “The Chinese are a 
much older nation than we; their ideas of 
religion, of living, and of their form of life 
was such that any contribution or sugges- 
tions from other sources would have little or 
no effect upon the life of the Chinese.” How 
true this statement was, and more emphatic 
today than ever. I still remember Washing- 
ton’s advice in his Farewell Address: To 
beware of foreign entanglements. 

Economically our great questions seem 
finance—debt, support of the world. How 
long can we carry the burden? England, 
France, and other nations have made it de- 
cidedly plain to us that regardless of how 
much money we spend on them they will 
pursue their usual way of life, and even if 
war comes with Russia that they will not 
decisively join us. I have no objections to 
France’s system of high living, or to Eng- 
land’s socialistic and communistic form of 
government, but I think it a shame for 
United States taxpayers to continue to even 
attempt to foot their bills, 

Respectfully yours, 
C. C. Moore. 





“Fancy Dan” Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the at- 
tached editorial entitled “ ‘Fancy Dan’ 
Economics” taken from the Daily Times, 
published in Mamaroneck, N. Y., Wed- 
nesday, April 12, 1950: 

“Pancy Dan” ECONOMICS 


Uncle Sam now has nearly a million pounds 
of butter in his refrigerator. He plans to 
buy more—many millions of pounds more. 
That is necessary to Keep prices up. 

A new law was adopted to cover cotton 
and peanuts. Already there are huge sur- 
pluses in each commodity. Now under the 
new law we shall have even larger surpluses, 
since this act authorizes planting of more 
acreage. 

These are only three items in our national 
economy. But they are significant and, com- 
bined, they will extract hundreds of millions 
of dollars from the pockets of taxpayers and 
from the budget of housewives. 

Because, the policy is in direct deflance of 
the law of supply and demand. It is a 
policy born of partisan politics, deliberately 
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designed to rivet to the Truman adminis- 
tration the farmers’ vote this fall. The tax- 
payers and consumers who foot the bill to 
pay for these votes are expected to forget, for 
such “Fancy-Dan” economics are difficult of 
layman comprehension, these politicians 
believe. 

November will show if they are right in that 
belief. 





Let’s Have the Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my. remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Peoria Star, April 22, 1950, entitled 
“Let’s Have the Truth”: 


Let’s HAVE THE TRUTH 


Many Americans are engaged in the dubi- 
ous practice of deciding the guilt or inno- 
cence of principal figures in the present 
State Department investigation. The inter- 
ests of the Nation would be better served if 
public judgment were withheld, at least un- 
til all the evidence is in. Unfortunately, 
persons in high positions in Washington 
have been doing everything possible to sway 
public opinion one way or another before 
the evidence was heard. 

One of the first noticeable results of Sen- 
ator McCartnHy’s charges against Owen Latti- 
more was Secretary Acheson’s nervousness. 
He was quick to disclaim all possible con- 
nection of the State Department with Latti- 
more. He admitted that Lattimore had been 
consulted on Far East policy, but did not 
want the public to think that Lattimore was 
an employee of the State Department or 
that he was the architect of Far East policy. 

That was one of the first positive signs, 
to close observers of the Washington scene, 
that Senator McCartuy had something sub- 
stantial and that the administration knew it. 

The next sign was the obvious campaign, 
on a Nation-wide scale, to discredit Senator 
McCartHy by attacks upon his reputation. 
If the Senator had not had in his possession 
some important and damaging information, 
he would not have been made the object of 
such an intensive smear campaign. 

We are not going to say or even hint at 
this time that Lattimore is guilty of the 
charges brought against him by Senator Mc- 
CartTuy, but we think it is not unfair to point 
out that Lattimore is receiving about the 
same frantic support that Alger Hiss received 
from the administration when he was ac- 
cused of aiding Communist spies. We expect 
John Stewart Service also to be given ad- 
ministration protection. The pattern has 
been so well established that certain events 

an be predicted with almost certainty. 

he testimony of Louis F. Budenz, once 
editor of the Communist paper, the Daily 
Worker, seems to have made Senator Mc- 
CarTHy top man in the Washington picture. 
Budenz named Lattimore as a former mem- 
ber of a Soviet spy cell and a person under 
Communist Party discipline. Since Budenz 
was the Government’s star witness in the 
trial of 11 American Communist leaders, his 
testimony carries much weight. 

But again we observe the irrational re- 
sponse to damaging testimony. Instead of 








accepting it as evidence to be weighed, Lat- 
timore’s friends immediately started trying 
to counteract it and discredit Dudenz, These 
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things all too plainly indicate that in high 
places in Washington the primary goal is 
not to learn the truth about Lattimore but 
to save him. 

The people, at least in this part of the 
country, want the truth, we think. And 
they are going to see glimpses of it, no matter 
what efforts are made to conceal it. 


The Federal Dispensary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. OF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune for Sunday, April 9, 1950, titled 
“The Federal Dispensary”: 


THE FEDERAL DISPENSARY 


The President wants to raise the level of 
unemployment-insurance benefits through- 
out the country. He wants all States to pay 
the same rates. At the present time each 
State determines the size and duration of 
payments but must meet certain Federal 
standards in order to participate in the tax- 
kitty which Washington disburses according 
to its idea of what each State needs for 
proper enforcement. The States may have 
different views, but they depend willy-nilly 
upon the largess distributed by the Federal 
authorities. Thus New York which pays a 
very high amount of the total tax collected 
for the Federal fund has consistently com- 
plained that it did not get enough back for 
proper investigation against fraudulent 
claims. The country spends approximately 
$70,000,000 just to administer unemployment 
insurance compensation in the States. A 
large part of the administrative expense is 
due to the difficulty of checking against 
fraudulent claims. There are apparently a 
number of people to whom present benefits 
are sufficiently attractive to cause them to 
evade work by one device or another. 

Perhaps in some States the amount and 
duration of benefits is too low. In other 
States they may be too high. In some 
States the tax paid by employers has snow- 
balled into such large reserve funds that 
the States have felt warranted in transfer- 
ring from these funds to start disability in- 
surance The differences in eco- 
nomic conditions within the various States 
have been reflected in the benefits enacted 
into State laws. Certainly it is clear that a 
State whose economy is largely agrarian has 
a different problem from a State that is 
largely industrial. To take from the States 
the power to deal realistically on their inti- 
mate knowledge of their own unemployment 
problem is very dangerous. 

The President's program will put all States 
on a common national schedule of benefits. 
In States where the real value of a dollar is 
relatively high, this national schedule will 
enormously increase the invitation to cheat, 
and hence the difficulty and expense of 
sound administration in the public interest. 

though the President at the same time 

hat Federal laws concerning fraud 
sqgualifications should be strength- 

1 uniform national standard approxi- 

y 20 percent higher than the present 
standards invites the very abuses of which 
he is apparently cognizant. But of even 
more serious import is the principle of the 
Federal Government determining a fixed 
standard for every State in the Union re- 


systems. 


gardless of their economic differences and 
their local problems—a standard which the 
people affected will recognize as coming 
from the Federal Government. If the Pres- 
ident’s program is adopted we will have 
taken another long step toward making our 
people look to Washington as the dispenser 
of all social benefits. This is repugnant to 
the American tradition of individual and 
State responsibility. 


The United States Treasury Has the Idle 
Money Metal Bought and Paid for if 
We Will Use It To Lighten the Excise 
Tax Load—Statement of Congressman 
White Before the Committee on Ways 
and Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 22, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the war is over and has been for 4 years, 
but the American people are still forced 
to pay burdensome excise taxes on many 
of the everyday necessities of life. 

While the people have been paying 
these excise taxes to support their Gov- 
ernment, we have had a huge pile of 
money metal bought and paid for, steri- 
lized and lying idle in the Treasury. 
The Treasury now has 167,376,637 
ounces of sterilized and idle silver which 
can ke turned into silver certificates 
amounting to $216 538,785 overnight and 
put into circulation in paying Govern- 
ment expense. Instead of using this 
idle money, we are required to pay ex- 
cisé taxes on such things as baby oil, tal- 
cum powder, telegraph and telephone 
tolls, and transportation charges. 

Back in 1942, before the Treasury be- 
gan to scatter our store of sterilized 
money metal by lease-lend gifts to for- 
eign nations for their use as money, we 
had on hand in the Treasury 1,361,222,- 
166.7 ounces of sterilized silver which 
could have been put in circulation as sil- 
ver certificates and used in paying Gov- 
ernment expenses amounting to $1,759,- 
964,011.34; 410,814,344 ounces of this 
silver has been given to foreign coun- 
tries to be used by them as money. 
These governments are pledged to re- 
turn every ounce of this silver. With 
the idle money metal we have and the 
silver that will be returned to us now 
overdue, which can readily be converted 
into silver certificates—legal tender pa- 
per currency redeemable in silver dol- 
lars, why should we continue to carry 
this heavy load of excise taxes? 

Following is the statement I made be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means: 
STATEMENT oF Hon. Compton I. WHITE, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

STATE OF IDAHO 

Mr. WurrTe. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I am Congressman Comp- 
TON I. WuirTeE, of the First District of Idaho. 

Before proceeding I want to take this occa- 
sion to thank the members of this committee 
for their courtesy in prolonging the hearings 
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so as to give me a cchance to appear before 
the committee, now I feel as if I belonged, 

The CHaIRMAN. Mr. WHITE informed the 
chairman and perhaps other members of 
the committee that he had some suggestions 
along the line of monetary reform that he 
thinks would help us in solving our complex 
fiscal problems. 

Mr. WHITE. Further along in my discus. 
sion I want to answer very definitely the 
question raised by Mr. Stimpson of Pennsyl- 
vania. If you repeal the excise taxes, where 
are you going to get the money to make 
up the loss in revenue? 

I come before you in support of the plan 
to repeal or reduce the wartime excise tax, 
We have to differentiate between these excise 
taxes that support our Government, liquor, 
cigarettes, things of that kind and I suppose 
they will not be disturbed. But the wartime 
taxes are working a hardship on our people 
and we have a lot of letters and telegrams 
from all over our State suggesting that now 
that the war is over these taxes be repealed, 

I am going to reali a short letter from a 
lady from Idaho Falls, as follows: 

“We are in favor of repeal of excise taxes 
in their entirety on transportation, tele- 
phone, telegram, and teletype machines, 
Taxes on these services constitute undue 
hardship upon the produce handlers all over 
the country as they are the tools of our 
trade. 

“Your favorable vote on the repeal of these 
taxes will be appreciated.” 

That is signed Rosa Cowlan. I just want 
to read two or three of these letters because 
I think they make a point. Here is unother 
letter from Miss Myrtle Ayers, of Mullan, 
Idaho, which reads: 

“As a citizen of the State of Idaho, I would 
solicit your help in repealing the excise tax. 

“The reason I think it should be repeaied 
is that this is a wartime tax and since we are 
no longer at war, there is no need for this 
tax. 

“This tax is also discriminatory to business, 
and it is a drain on the poor people. They 
cannot afford to pay this tax for the articles 
they need. 

“Cosmetics are no longer a luxury, they are 
a necessity fora woman. Baby powder and 
baby oils are not a luxury, therefore they 
should not be taxed. Most of the articles 
taxed now are necessities. 

“I would greatly appreciate your help in 
trying to repeal this tax if it is at all pos- 
sible.” 

Here is another letter from A. G. Stanger, 
of Idaho Falls, which reads: 

“It looks as if there is a possibility, if an 
effort is put forth, to get these notions taxes 
eliminated, and certainly the time is long 
past due and these taxes should be done away 
with. 

“If there is any reason in the world why we 
should pay a 25-percent tax on telephone 
tolls, Western Union charges on teletype mes- 
sages, together with the nuisance taxes on 
such items as baby talc, and so forth, it is 4 
mystery to the writer. These penalties that 
are being paid 5 years after the war is over 
are hindering us trom doing business in 4 
sane and sensible manner. 

“We certainly urge you to exert every eflort 
possible te see that these taxes are eliminated 
so that we can again operate on a basis that 
has a semblance of normalcy. 

“Your efforts will be greatly appreciated by 
everyone in business from the State you are 
representing.” 

Now, answering the question of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. We have over in 
the Treasury 167,376,637 ounces of money 
metals, silver sterilized and set aside that 
is not being used in any way, that could be 
turned into $216,538,785 in silver certificates, 
good currency, the kind you are getting paid 
when you get paid for your services as 4 
Congressman, silver certificates, getting $1, 
$5, and $10 denominations, 








Only a part of this money metal over in 
the Treasury is sterilized, it’s laying there 
le while a large part of the silver bought 
ul der the same program is used in circu- 





- le silver certificates. 

: Mr. DINGELL. I agree with you on that. 

: Mr. WHITE. Sterilized money metal that is 

8 ‘no use. You have $2,000,000,000, do not 

‘ f t that, in silver metal, or money metal, 
; in use every day in the form of silver 

‘ ( ficates. There is not a man anywhere 


e United States that gets a $1 bill and 
using $1 of silver because this bill is 
ble in silver money. It is good 
and the United States dollar all over 

» world is good and we might just as weil 
nut that idle money metal in the Treasury, 
d the silver that will come back from 


and put it to work as money in the 
f silver certificates and do away with 
these excise taxes. 


Why penalize the mother that uses talcum 
powder and baby oils in dressing her baby? 
Why penalize the girls and housewives that 

; et preparations? Why penalize the 

nd businessmen that use the tele- 

nd telegraph services as their tools in 

( ing their everyday business and in- 

cr > cost of living by putting an excise 

tex on the movement of freight to raise tax 

vhile we are keeping $216,000,000 in 

, that has been bought and paid 
the Treasury? 

that we should tax 

and baby oil. I do not think 

man in this room but when he 

dvent into the world his parents 

sum powder on his Why 

i that tax be made when we have al- 

31,000,000,000 over in the Treasury that 

n laying there idle; it is not used to 

I rtificates, just held there. Let 
to work and that is the solution of 
e tax Iam making to the committee. 
l hat 1,000,000,000 idle dollars 
sasury and use it, we will 
iness-like job. 
ito the record some in- 
n, as to what we have done with 
this silver. It is good enough to 

over in Europe and good 
Asia but it is not good enough 
total amount of silver lend- 
reign governments, by countries, 
ws: Australia, 11,773,093 ounces; 
I m, 261,333 ounces; Ethiopia, 5,425,000 
Fiji Islands, 196,364 ounces; Great 
88,073,878 ounces. 

told by the Treasury that they 

circulation not $1.29 an ounce, 
he value of our dollar, but at $2 
e. Now they are gradually retiring 

money and putting out r 
but it was good enough to tide 

the war in the emergency. 

India with 225,999,904 
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347,431 ounces. 

ntlemen, 410,814,344 ounces of our 

t being put into 

in the form of these silver cer- 
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’ could be put into circulation and 
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has been returned under 
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Department, and I 
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the act of July 31, 1946, at 90.5 cents per 
fine ounce for the period August 1947 
through December 1949 amount to 10,997 
fine ounces. 

The largest amount of silver loaned to 
Defense Plants Corporation, silver for non- 
consumptive purposes during the war period 
amounted to $02,622,278 fine ounces. As of 
December 31, 1949, a total of 499,101,737 fine 
ounces have been returned to the Treasury. 

I might say that about half of that silver 
is still out, money metal, if you please, that 
is good money in any nation in the world. 
There is a clamor for American dollars. They 
will take our silver certificates at full face 
anywhere, and we are not using this steri- 
lized silver that is just as good as any of the 
silver we are using for money. 

I just want to take a minute to correct one 
impression. Every Member of this Congress 
can have ti Treasury bulletin that comes 
out monthly. Do you know what the Gov- 
ernment has made on the silver-purchase 
program since 1934 when I was a member 
and helped pass that act? Do you Know how 
much money the Government has actually 
made in profit? Talk about a subsidy to 
the miners. 

Here is a table right here on page 51 and it 
comes under the date of January 1950. Iam 
just going to read you the total of silver 
that has been put out, bought as metal, re- 
valued in coin. You have made $33,600,000. 
In computing the siiver, there are a lot of 

l you have made 








categories, but in dollars 
since 1934, $833,000,C00. 

Mr. REED. Might I as 
point? 

Mr. WuitTe. I will be free to answer ques- 
tions but just let me finish. 

Mr. REED. All right 

Mr. WHITE. The total that has been made 
in actual profit to the Government, is $1,- 
098,100,000. Had they coined all the silver 
that I am talking about, lying idle, sterilized 
in the Treasury and the silver that is coming 
back from foreign countries, they agreed that 
every ounce of this silver loaned foreign coun- 
tries is to be returned. If we had used ail 
that silver as money, the potential before 
we commenced to send that away is $1,048,- 
200,009 as shown on page 51 of the United 
States Treasury Bulletin for February. The 
figure I read you is in 1943. After we began 
the lend-lease they must not have ¢€ ected 
to get it back because the table began to 
drop and today it shows only $124,300,000, 
a drop from $1,000,000,000. That is the rec- 
ord of the operation of your Treasury and 
our money system. 

Remember the silver program and the Sil- 
ver Purchase A¢ are the only monetary 
the Treasury makes a 


k a question at this 














programs on which 
profit. 

Mr. DINGELL. Y 
on silver? 

Mr. WuiTe. Certainly 

Mr. DINGELL. When the world price is 32 
cents an ounce, and we are paying 97 cents 
and 92 cents, yet we are making money? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would not pay 92 cents for 
something worth 32 cents on the open mar- 
ket. 

Mr. SIMPSON. From 
the profit? 

Mr. WHITE. The 
silver. 

Mr. SImpson. You said we made a profit? 

Mr. WHITE. It costs 1 penny to make a 
$100 bill or $1,000 bill or $1 bill. You have 
the cost of the paper, ink, silk, and all that; 
that cost is 1 cent. You are going to tell 
me that when the Government prints that 
money for 1 cent and puts it out as $100 that 
that is not a profit? 

Mr. Stmpson. You were talking about a 
profit and I asked you from whom we made 
the profit. 

Mr. WHITE. It is like anything else. If 
you raise onions or raise a cow and sell it for 


u mean it makes a profit 








whom did we make 


miners who mined the 
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$100, the difference betwen the cost of pro- 
ducing and the selling price is the profit. If 
a miner brings silver out of the ground and 
sells it to the mint, the diffeernce between 
the price the miner receives for his silver and 
the value of the coin is the profit. 

In the old days the handling of our money 
system, since 1792, when the first money law 
was enacted, we did not set any price on sil- 
ver, we did not set any price on gold. We 
simply provided by law that when a man 
brought in his gold it was refined and the 
copper alloy was added and they did not 
even charge him for refining it, or adding 
the alloy. It was his gold and we stamped 
it indicating its weight and genuineness. 
In the case of silver when we had free coin- 
age, taking it theoretically, we had scale bal- 
ance at the mint and the miner when he 


balance and the pecple in the mint went to 
the bins and put standard silver dollars in 
the other side of the balance until the scales 
balanced. The miner tor nis silver dollars 
in payment for the silver and went about his 
business and the money was put in circula- 
tion. 

The mint took its 
percent copper and 





pure silver, added 10 


inted it and 








difference between the price of a d 
ceived 





by the miner for his pure 
rith the silver contents 
¢ and that in the aggrega 
totaled a large volume of profit. 

Mr. REED. One question. 

Mr. WHITE. I will be pleased to an 
questions. 

Mr. REED. This is for information only; I 
am not familiar with this subject. W 
Treasury buys the raw silver now, what forn 

ry use in pay 
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Mr. WHITE. It is in the law The man 
imply brings in the pure silver and weighs 
in at the mint. The mint takes 30 percent 
today of that silver and gives him back 
percent in doliars 

Mr. REED. TI! 
tion. It was paid for with a bill 
printing press? 

Mr. WHITE. You get paid with a 

Mr. REED. I am getting is 

1 th +h 


they pay you by ch 









answer to my ques- 
’ 


from the 










you receive is the printed bill. The printing 
press does the business. 

Mr. WHITE. Yes. ] are always dealing 
with gold and silver n ey in itself 
and used all over th We simply use 
@ paper credit you can issue a 


man an IO U and if he accepts it for its 
face, it is still a credit tcken 

Mr. REED. reigner can use the gold— 
our gold—which is good over there, but it is 
against the law for us to use here 

Mr. WHITE. It is against the law; yes 

This is the Silver Purcl 


The f 


percent, shall be coined into standard sil- 
ver dollars at the same or any equal num- 











ber of anv other star rd sil ] ll 
be deliv t] wner or d 2 
silver, n 

transfer of silver shall extend « 

delivery « lver is I t 
under this section. I nt of ich 





silver deducted shall be retained a 


of the Treasury or coined into sta: rd 
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the same meanné } bul ~ r 
dollars held in or belo » the Tre “g 
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There, gentlemen, is the essence of the 
whole act. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. DINGELL mentioned 
that silver is worth 30 cents. Where do you 
get that other idea? 

Mr. Wuirte. If the Government restriction 
on the movement and the price of silver were 
removed, price of silver would be higher than 
the coinage value of our dollar. With all the 
restrictions placed on silver by governments 
the world price is around 70 cents per ounce. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Did he mean that we 
could buy this silver in other countries for 
30 cents an ounce? 

Mr. WuiTe. I ghink it 1s 70 cents on to- 
day's market. 

Mr. DINGELL. I do not know the exact 
price. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. As I understand your 
statement, if the United States Government 
should print $2,000,000,000 worth of paper 
money, there would be a profit of $1,000,- 
000,000? 

Mr. WuirTe. Yes; if it printed certificates 
redeemable in silver dollars. 

Mr. Cooper. We wish to thank you, Mr. 
White, for the appearance and information 
you have given to the committee. 

Mr. WuitTe. I would like to say that I am 
not in favor of the reduction in mine per- 
centage depletion and I would like to file 
these letters with the committee. I think 
that as long as this committee had the silver 
bill and put a transaction tax on silver I am 
asking that that be repealed. I think if you 
take off that little provision in the law silver 
will find its price level like any other com- 
modity. 

Mr. CooPeR. We thank you for your ap- 
pearance. You may turn in any letters that 
you want to file with the clerk. 

Our next witness is Hon. Frank A. Bar- 
RETT. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the at- 
tached editorial from the Daily Times, 
published in Mamaroneck, N. Y., Mon- 
day, April 10, 1950, entitled “Congress in 
1950.” 

CONGRESS IN 1950 


Just what, prior to the Easter recess, has 
Congress accomplished this year? 

The displaced-persons bill, subject to rec- 
onciliation of minor differences between 
House and Senate, versions, has been passed. 

The Federal taxes on oleomargarine have 
been repealed. 

In agriculture, a half-baked plan for aid 
to “hardship” cases in cotton and peanuts 
hid been adopted. 

On housing, agreement has been reached 
bet ween the two Houses on a measure which 
wilh expand the program but is without aid 
recommended for middle-class families. 

And in foreign policy there is reason to ex- 
pect agreement on European aid with only 
@ moderate cut in administration requests. 
As for rearmament of our European friends, 
the outlook is favorable. 

But in other fields, congressional accome 
plishments are meager. There is no taxation 
bill yet reported. The Truman civil rights 
program is apparently bogged deep. Federal 
aid to education seems roadblocked in the 


House. Rent control extension is not antici- 
pated. Liberalization of social security is 
stalled in the Senate. Nothing is expected 
of the Truman appeal for compulsory health 
insurance. Selective service has not been 
extended. 

Altogether, Congress in its 1950 session has 
passed little of what Mr. Truman promised. 
By contrast, tae Eightieth Congress, which 
he called ‘“‘do-nothing,” was a beehive. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUS™TTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I am pleased to insert an editorial 
from the Clinton Daily Item: 


Of course there are some people who be- 
lieve that we must support a certain num- 
ber of people in the Federal Government be- 
cause there are not enough jobs to go around, 
but a vast amount of the hidden-tax money 
the Government is now spending could easily 
be spent by the very people from whom it is 
taken—by lower-income groups for milk, 
meat, and clothing; by middle-income groups 
for homes, furnishings, insurance, or college 
education; by higher-income groups for in- 
vestments in new tools for industry. 

Such money spent by individuals would 
create productive jobs for those now Carried 
on the Government pay rolls. 

No kind of spending benefits the Nation 
more than that used in increasing the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Nation. 

Failing to realize that the people are pay- 
ing the taxes many are easily led into clamor- 
ing for more Federal aids and into consider- 
ing the United States Treasury as a Christmas 
tree. Lacking the adoption of any of the new 
programs urged by those in power, it is con- 
servatively estimated that during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, next, the United States 
will spend between five and seven billion 
dollars more than the Nation’s income. 

If Congress adopts the new programs no 
man can prophecy how much the country 
will have to borrow, but all of us know that 
the next generation must pay it and that our 
greed for welfare and security will deny to 
our children the opportunities we enjoy and 
that they will have to pay for the folly of 
their fathers. 

While it is true that the major part of 
our current increased expenditures go for 
national defense and foreign aid, this alone 
is not a satisfactory explanation of the vastly 
increased expenditures of the immediate past 
and the present because authentic figures 
show that in a single year we are spending 
$15,000,000,000 for the civilian domestic func- 
tions of the Federal Government which is 
making direct payments‘to 17,000,000 per- 
sons—one out of every nine of the popu- 
lation. 

During World War II the military estab- 
lishments employed one civilian to every 
five men in uniform but today they employ 
one person for every two in uniform. 

The Federal Government is operating 
more than 50 corporations with assets ex- 
ceeding $20,000,000,000, a group 10 times as 
large as the country’s largest industrial cor- 
poration. 

The coming generation now stepping on 
the scene cannot fail to realize that big gov- 
ernment is growing bigger and that big gov- 
ernment is more dangerous than big busi- 
ness, 
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Little governments can regulate big busi. 
ness and the United States Government can 
punish all who violate the laws against 
monopoly, but it is difficult to regulate big 
government. 

Every true American hopes the coming 
generation, now facing the most critical 
financial condition in the history of this 
Nation may give us men who can find a 
solution to our dilemma other than to dele- 
gate more power in a central Government 
and one that will provide a turn to the 
right and end the appalling spectacle we 
now face in regimenting every individual. 

Unless such a condition is solved the Com- 
munists may well say that they are the 
only ones who are really providing world 
leadership, that we are following in their 
wake and that they are riding the wave of 
the future. 

The danger that faces the generation that 
will pour out of our local and national edu- 
cational institutions, next June, is a disease 
that has proved fatal to many empires and 
great nations in the past. 

It is the creeping paralysis that sets in 
with the inevitability of a law of nature 
when a government, however benevolent or 
well intentioned, embarks on a course of solv- 
ing the individual’s problem for him, of 
replacing individual Clinton in its infancy by 
state planning and state decree. 

This kind of experiment has never suc- 
ceeded and in all instances where it has been 
tried it has led, in the end, to moral, politi- 
cal and economic weakening, decay, and 
downfall. 

Today it is a tragic irony that many men 
in high positions are advocating here these 
policies of statism which this country is 
fighting abroad, at enormous cost in money 
and effort. 

We have accepted the responsibility of or- 
ganizing the western world against commu- 
nism which never reared its head in Wash- 
ington until 1933, but which has grown like 
a fatal cancer in the intervening years until 
its sinister tentacles have fastened them- 
selves on many of the leading departments 
of Government. 

May the coming generation set the ex- 
ample here at home that we understand 
what that responsibility entails and that it 
has the strength and honesty to practice 
what we preach. 

May our local citizens of tomorrow heed 
the words of former Postmaster General 
James A. Farley, who, only last month, sober- 
ly said that the present tax burden of the 
American people is about all they can stand 
and that unless we can find some way to 
check the enormous increase in the cost of 
government “we shall find ourselves living 
under a form of government which is utterly 
different from that in which we were born 
and under which our forefathers built a 
great country. 

“We cannot, if we expect to remain a great 
and growing Nation indulge in an extension 
of the practice of deficit spending in times 
of prosperity such as these. An increase in 
our income taxes would probably yield less 
rather than more revenues. We must reduce 
our cost of Government and we must reduce 
it even if some people get hurt in the process. 

“If we take the cost of Government in 
1900,” Mr. Farley said, “and compare it with 
the cost of Government for 1950 and then 
figure the same rate of increase for the next 
50 years, our Government would cost 5:x 
trillion dollars, or six times as much as the 
whole national income. 

On that basis we would also have work- 
ing for the Federal Government alone <v.- 
000,000 men and women. The lesson of these 
simple figures is that, unless we find wa)s 
of reducing the cost of Government, it w!!l 
soon grow so great as to consume not ony 
everything that we have all saved, but every- 
thing that we call property, which is own d 
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1 of us. This is a very sobering situa- 
I ' urging a decrease in Federal grants to 
es, Mr. Farley added: “The national 


rnment took five times as much out of 








. State of New York in taxes as it re- 
urned and this is true of other States. If 

trend of grants to States, now approach- 
i 32,000,000,000 annually, continues, the 
¢ ; would gradually give up all of their 
re ibilities and the Federal Government 
would absorb them.” 


Every true Americgn of today should pon- 
these warning 4words from so clear- 
leader as Mr. Farley. 
1e only hope for the’ future of our Gov- 
ernment, aS many students and economists 
ee it, lies in a return to sanity, with bluff 
i coercion given the gate. 
The sands of emotionalism and hysteria 
seem to have pretty well run their course 
and that the era of one-man government 
which began March 4, 1933, and which in 
reality has been a dictatorship almost as 
definite in effect as that of an absolute 
narchy, may result in a rebellion by over- 
xed Americans, with class hatred and class 
consciousness lessened and the threat to the 
security of every man, woman, and child as 
represented by our unprecedented national 
debt now affecting the savings of all types 
from ownership of property to life insur- 
ance, ultimately averted to be supplanted by 
hrift and economy which previously made 
this Nation great and with the assurance 
that unconstitutional measures which are 
both uneconomic and antisocial at once ab- 
rogated. 
The vast majority of Americans are united 
in the thought that they do not want to 
e the Constitution under which they have 
ed junked and it is evident that the time 
arrived to turn back to it and to the 
concepts of the average citizen. 
It is apparent that American taxpayers are 
doing some basic thinking these days, un- 
red by figures and political arguments, 
the financial crisis of the United States 
Government. They know that government 
primarily a spender and not a producer 
ind that every dollar spent is wrung from tax- 
payers who, too long, have been supine and 
» withstood the ever-increasing waste of 
money which has been and is being contrib- 
uted by the producers of real wealth. 
Of course, government is charged with the 
rmance of public services all of which 
t money and which should be paid for by 
ople, There is no argument there, but 
that solid ground it has been the im- 
al habit of government to be lured 
Strange and sinister departures of 
ht and action. 
Like any person who spends but does not 
roduce and who has acquired the habit of 
ing his bills by merely asking for more 
hey, government invariably launches on 
upward spiral of spend and tax, spend and 
ore and more, to a vanishing point lim- 
ly by the ability or willingness of the 
e to pay. 
The running faucet of extravagance is 
ed to flow unchecked and instead of 
ng it off government then starts to mop 
he floor in the hope of getting still more 
ey to pour into the drain. The castiga- 
by any government official of the tax- 
* who legally and properly manages to 
exorbitant and confiscatory taxes is 
a variation of the mopping technique 
evades the fundamental question 
ner government is not obliged to man- 
ell and thriftly, rather than to seek out 
sources of income to sustain its prodi- 


ded 





al 











I infinitely easier to take in more money 
1 t control habits of thriftlessness, 
xe the citizen who must make money 
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before he can spend it, all government has 
to do is to squeeze the taxpayer harder and, 
failing, that, to create more money by de- 
basing its value. 

This plan has been routine for the past 
17 years in Washington, but, like the citizen 
who spends more than he earns, Govern- 
ment can and does go bankrupt, dragging 
with it the taxpayer who thoughtlessly went 
along with the shadowy and impossible 
promises of spendthrift policies. 

Never before in our history was it so timely 
or necessary to recognize these simple and 
obvious facts. Never before has it been so 
obvious that Government should recognize 
them and act upon them. 

We face a type of freedom that, in the 
guise of humanitarianism, chokes the broad, 
vigorous private initiative that made this 
Nation great. It is a soft freedom, pro- 
tected and cherished and is dangerous. 

This precious democracy of ours, the great- 
est remaining citadel of individual inde- 
pendence, is being more easily undermined 
than many people realize. 

May Clinton continue in its next 100 years 
to maintain its place in the sun as— 


“A bright, cozy town of valleys and hills, 

All thriving with schoolhouses, churches, 
and mills; 

Where green drooping branches all arch over 
the street 

And industry shines on the faces you meet, 

Where houses are homes, where childhood 
is gay, 

And order and honesty ever hold sway.” 





Builders Shatter All 
Records in March 


Home Moail.ly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor titled: “Home Builders 
Shatter All Monthly Records in March— 
110,000 New Dwelling Units Started:” 


Homer BUILDERS SHATTER ALL MONTHLY REc- 
ORDS IN MarcH—110,000 NEw DWELLING 
UNITs STARTED 


March 1950 was the best home-building 
month in history, according to preliminary 
estimates of the United States Labor De- 
partment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Builders started 110,000 new nonfarm dwell- 
ing units during the month, an increase of 
30,000 (38 percent) over February and 
40,690 (59 percent) over March 1949. 

Well over a quarter of a million new 
dwelling units were put under construction 
during the first 3 months of this year. 
January, February, and March housing starts 
totaled 270,000 greater by 59 percent than 
the first-quarter volume for 1949. For the 
past 9 months, home builders have surpassed 
by an ever-widening margin, their volume 
for the same month in the previous year. 

Home-building activity for the first half of 
1949 was 6 percent under that for 1948, as 
measured by new dwelling units started. 
But the 100,000-a-month rate for the third 
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quarter of 1949 brought the new housing 
volume up 13 percent above that for the 
same pericd in 1948, and by the fourth 
quarter it was 46 percent greater. 

Final 1949 reports show a total of 1,025,100 
new dwelling units started. Of that year's 
total, 4 percent of the new housing was 
publicly owned, compared with 2 percent in 
1948. 

The increased interest in apartment-house 
construction in 1949 was reflected by the 
proportion of units started in multifamily 
buildings. Units in two-or-more fi ly 
structures comprised 23 percent of the entire 
total for 1949, compared with 18 percent in 
1948. In the two other postwar years, 1946 
and 1947, apartments accounted for abcut 
12 percent of the yearly total. 

There has been little change in the past 
3 years in the proportion of new nonfarm 
housing begun in rural and urban areas, 
about 57 percent being started in urban 
places. 

Of the houses started by private builders 
last year, 7 out of 10 were within metro- 
politan districts—that is, within the eco- 
nomic and social orbit of a central city or 
cities. In 1948 about two out of every three 
dwelling units started were in metropolitan 
districts. 

Telegraphic reports of local building per- 
mits issued for new housing during March 
in principal cities of the country show an 
increase for all regions. All but a few of the 
cities showed increases in building-permit 
volume, with the greatest occurring in Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Boston, Mas Detroit, 
Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; New York, N. Y.; 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dallas, 
Houston, and Fort Worth Tex.; and in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 












TABLE 1—Number of new nonfarm units 
started—1948, 1949, and 1950 


ee hacisalei elke thiaiaccisticacinaeartis) eaten 931, 300 
Sai chaise ira 53, 509 
Sr cnet tiiinicnetiniintatineirinatiguecd 50, 100 
Pie: iininttsisitasiititaiin initiate 76, 400 
Se —_ 99, 500 
Be kai netitisiciaietintecinteerpacajelatinielctatpe aniline 100, 300 
Nd inicinieicenensienniceiveierebicnichanicectniaiielaa 97, 800 
Pn ieleniactisatatind hcmaiaaintiines glenn 95, 0CO 
i iatttiaditn ite 86, 600 
SON i ictniatiisticeiciiisceiintesdeakeasi 2, 200 
Ga aclatnien ele ecleabiscedatintehinies 73, 409 
SIO riinrciniccn intestines hain 63, GOO 
eee 2, 900 

i iaiciciniciegpesigtettiatnaasantnaaiscispciscnnansttonnictiit 11,025, 100 
IE aisccctaninincasitasincinttigaianitintsi 50, 000 
SI iii tisiccitibcicwiedititcinpisinttinsidasiian 50, 400 
a ee 69, 409 
pe einnnditiannihcnmaiion 83, 300 
i eich paciacitateaciiteeeeccapseaaiae 95, 400 
ee 95, 500 
I iilias ti ccitacainsemticansiatniiglite naientabaeba 96, 100 
ih stint centindiniabinmainss 99, 000 
ee 102, 900 
CN ciiinimentintiittinnniewan 104, 300 
NN icc ctiesaeniitncains tytalincnti 95, 500 
RG icnsitiintiitisctncsin aiinaaines 178, 300 

1950: 
GI iceshacctinntntbdiitiitcciannaiaiits 280, 000 
FI ND eciisciartstnicccrcnntisiceitiicnceniitinincasnina 60, 000 
Ce - 11 00 


1 Revised. 

2 Preliminary. 

The housing industry is continuing to 
make an ever-expanding record in the 
construction of new housing units both 
for sale and for rent, the latter on an 
increasing scale. Both will break the 
back of the housing shoriage. 
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Now Is the Time To Find a Cure for 
Cancer and Heart Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the atténtion of my colleagues 
the following article written by Dr. Floyd 
M. Green, medical director of the Colum- 
bus Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. is comments are quite 
apropos on the very day when the House 
has been devoting most of its time to 
debate and action on the appropriations 
for health and research projects. 

Now Is THE TIME To FIND A CURE FOR CANCER 
AND HEART DISEASE 


(By Dr. Floyd M. Green) 


The next time you get together with five 
men in a card game—it’s a safe bet that can- 
cer or heart disease will kill one of them. 
The next time your wife entertains the 
bridge club, take a look at the ladies there 
for two of the persons at each bridge table 
is “vulnerable” to heart disease or cancer. 

It seems foolish doesn’t it, that knowing 
it to be a dead certainty that out of every 
five people we meet or know three will fall 
victim to heart disease or cancer, we are still 
so complacent? Don’t forget, however, that 
the “one” may well be you—or a loved one— 
the odds are not great—at the greatest three 
to five. That thought may cause you to say, 
“Well, can’t something be done about it?” 
The answer is a positive “yes” if you and 
your family, your city or town and your State 
want to—enough. 

One hundred years ago very 
known about scientific medicine. Research 
was almost unheard of. We have progressed 
very rapidly in our knowledge of diagnosis 
and therapeutics. The art of curing disease 
has taken great strides in the past decade. 
It is very certain. It is very gratifying to 
the physician to know there are drugs today 
that are nearly specific for a number of dis- 
eases, especially the infectious ones. The 
layman perhaps doesn’t realize that these 
newly discovered drugs will, through their 
assistance, go a long way toward preventing 
the physician’s hair from becoming pre- 
maturely gray. The basic factor of all this 
ingenuity is research. We all know from past 
experience that research is slow and pains- 
taking. 

Everyone has been extremely benefited by 
past medical research, especially research in 
the acute infectious diseases. The annual 
mortality rate in the United States has de- 
creased 36 percent since the beginning of 
this century. Eighty-one percent of this de- 
cline can be accounted for by the decrease in 
the combined death rates for the diseases 
listed in the following table: 


little was 


| Rate per 100,000 
estimated popula- 
tion Per- 


Cause of death cent 


1900 | 1943 


All causes 1, 089. 5 
Typhoid and paratyphoid 

feve I a . .o 5 
Measles 

whooping 

diphtheria 4 4.7 
Diarrhea and enteritis. ..... 139. 9 9.5 
P 4 
2 


cough, and 


Tuberculosis (all forms) 194 2.6 79 
Influenza and pneumonia... 202. 67.3 67 





This table taken from 1946 annual report of the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund. 


Please keep in mind we were unsuccessful 
in our attempts to control these infectious 
diseases until we determined the causative 
agents and their actions on body tissue and 
by proper therapeutic measures. 

Research in bacteriology should be given 
credit for most of our success in resisting 
these infectious diseases. They are all pro- 
duced by a specific organism. 

Nevertheless should we be satisfied with 
the progress of speed of research today? 
For one, I am not, Iam impatient, I believe. 
Research needs a shot in the arm. Why am 
I so intolerant of delay? I am impatient 
because 180,000 of your friends and my 
friends are dying each year from cancer. I 
am impatient because 500,000 of my friends 
and your friends are dying of cardiovascular 
disease (disease of the heart and blood ves- 
sels) each year. I am impatient because 
there are at present 7,000,000 cripples without 
crutches in the United States who are 
cripples because of heart trouble. 

Are there more, less, or the same number 
of deaths from these two maladies than 
there were 15 years ago? Read your daily 
papers—look around among your friends and 
business associates. The answer is there for 
you to see. 

Do not condemn or rebuke the researcher 
for this condition. Research men are per- 
forming wonders—almost miracles. I mar- 
vel at the extraordinary progress they are 
making with such limited facilities and 
finances. The research group of men and 
women have in common certain psycholog- 
ical characteristics not possessed by most of 
us. They have the knowledge, ingenuity, 
originality, and technical ability by which 
progress can be made if they are supported 
financially. 

You do not see the researcher concentrat- 
ing on the stock market, hoping to invest 
a few dollars and become wealthy in a short 
time. You do not see him spending hours 
studying real-estate values so that he can 
“get rich quick.” On the contrary your re- 
searchers are a select group of individuals 
with one object in view and that is to dis- 
cover something that will aid the suffering 
and alleviate physical distress. 

Unfortunately most research men do not 
have the opportunity to put in full time on 
research. For example, Dr. Fleming noted 
30 years ago that certain organisms would 
not grow in the presence of a certain type 
of mould and it has just been recently, 
within the past few years, that the real value 
of penicillin has been determined. No doubt 
the lack of funds for research permitted this 
wonderful discovery to be delayed 30 years. 

Most of the grants-in-aid and fellowships 
are supported by endowments from philan- 
thropic associations such as the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Commonwealth Fund, the 
Carnegie Institute, the John and Mary 
Markel Foundation, and the Josiah Macy, 
Jr., Foundation. The grants from these 
foundations are a great help but are tre- 
mendously inadequate. 

Most medical research problems today are 
conducted mainly by professors and teach- 
ers in medical colleges, teaching one-half the 
time and attacking research problems the 
other half. This is no fault of the re- 
searcher. He has himself and family to se- 
cure. Actually with most scientists medical 
research is an avocation. 

It is not my intention to be critical, but, 
to me, there is one big factor which is hin- 
dering rapid progress in medical research. 
Research units are too widespread. We need 
concentration and we need full-time research 
men. For example, $588,127 was subscribed 
by 148 life insurance companies for research 
in cardiovascular disease. Grants have been 
placed in 438 medical centers, spotted 
through 21 States in our country, and a few 
in Canada. No doubt all insurance com- 
panies and the public will benefit greatly 
from this research, but it is safe to say far 
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greater and quicker results could be obtained 
if these research men from 43 isolated med- 
ical centers in 21 States and in Canada 
could work together full time as one com- 
plete unit. 

I realize this is the most that can be ac- 
complished under the present circumstances. 
We should at once attempt to formulate 
some method of unification, if we expect to 
realize quick results. We should, if possible, 
solve these problems not in 20 years but in 
the next 5 years. Each year’s delay means 
180,000 deaths from cancer and a half million 
deaths from cardiovascular disease and sev- 
eral thousand more will become cripples 
without crutches. 

Here is a plan that may be impractical and 
erroneous, but if it could be put into effect 
at once thousands that are living today will 
not die in 1951. Why not make this another 
Manhattan project, or, better still, a life- 
saving project? Convince our Government 
that this is an emergency, and a large appro- 
priation is needed immediately for a new 
Manhattan project. If they will appropri- 
ate $1,000,000,000, which is just one-half of 
the amount expended in the development 
and perfecting of the atomic bomb, we will 
determine the etiology of cancer and cardio- 
vascular disease and their cure in 4 years, 
which was the time required on the first 
Manhattan project. 

Let’s review the Government's action when 
they decided they needed a weapon to end 
the war in a few hours. They selected 96,000 
acres of land at Oak Ridge, Tenn. They en- 
closed these acres with a higli, impregnable, 
wire fense, and made it virtually an Alcatraz. 
Then they conscripted the majority of the 
world’s leading scientists, among which were 
physicists, chemists, metallurgists, geologists, 
and about every type of “ist” known. They 
practically imprisoned these scientists and 
ordered immediate results. These were not 
part-time scientists. They were under pres- 
sure 24 hours a day. Never in the history of 
the world was such concentrated effort ex- 
pended as on the Manhattan project. Con- 
sidering that we know more about cancer 
and cardiovascular disease today than the 
fission experts knew about the bomb at its 
beginning, can you conceive what results 
would be obtained in determining the cause 
and cure of these diseases, if this kind of 
concentration and effort was applied to our 
problem? 

It would certainly be wonderfully humane 
to eliminate enemies, Nos. I and II. You 
may well gasp at the cost. One billion dol- 
lars sounds like a staggering sum, and it is. 
However, let us break it down to the stand- 
point of Mr. Average Citizen. As of July 1, 
1946, the United States Bureau of Census 
tells us that there were 91,634,472 potential 
voters in these United States and their pos- 
sessions. I am recommending the expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000,000, just one-half of what 
was required for the development of the 
atomic bomb. If you think one billion is too 
much stop reading at this point. 

Simple computation reveals that each voter 
would be taxed $10. This amount distrib- 
uted over a period of 4 years would be about 
$2.50 per year. 

Is there a voter living under the protection 
of the Stars and Stripes who has witnessed 
death of a near relative or friend from cancer 
or cardiovascular disease who would object 
to having his taxes increased $2.50 for 4 years, 
if he knew that as a result of this taxation 
the cure of cancer and circulatory disease 
could practically be guaranteed in that 
length of time? If so, I would be compelled 
to classify that voter as a selfish criminal 
and a traitor to his fellow men. 

Some more computations which we can 
well afford to consider: Assume it would be 
possible to secure 500 properly selected re- 
search men. We must make our researchers 
an attractive, remunerative offer for their 
services and as a further inducement they 
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cured for the remainder of their 


j For example, if they were to be given 
= of $20,000 per year until the problem 
} d completely, a matter of 4 years, 


then § 10,000 per year for the remainder of 
vs, that would involve an amount of 
0. If the average age of the re- 
were 35 years, their expectancy 
35 years, this security price of $10,- 
year would amount to $155,000,000. 
ments would total $195,0C0,000 over 

} 1 of not less than 35 years, or an 
averace of only $5,571,000 per year. It is my 
, the average age of the researcher 
nearer 45 years of age. With the 
putation at an expectancy of 25 
outlay would be $145,000,000. We 

tart ut to spend $1,000,000,000. We have 
2 0.000 left. We must have housing 
and ratory facilities, also equipment. 
Mv observation and information leads me to 
heli ve the Government has building centers 
ed during the war which could be 
this purpose. I am wondering if all 
igs at Oak Ridge are being occu- 
Would it not be a contrast if the Oak 
lildings could be used in aiding us 
a cure for cancer and cardiovascular 
thereby preventing 750,000 deaths 
ly? It was here a@ weapon was de- 
nd perfected to destroy lives at the 
0 in 5seconds. What acontrast. 

It v here that the bomb was developed 
é rding to military strategists saved 

ives of 1,000,000 American boys, by elim- 

r the necessity of invading Japan. 

TI 1,000,000 lives were saved at a cost of 
g )}000—$2,000 per life. The plan I 


will save lives at a cost of $10 per 
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Are you willing to enter into this humane 
p! t heart and soul by contacting by let- 
1 rd your Senators and Representa- 
tive i prevail upon them to see that the 


appropriated for this work? 
ve two major problems confronting 
It i ur first duty to take care of the 
tient who has been so unfortunate as to 
tracted cancer or circulatory disease. 
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We i attempt to cure make comfort- 
unfortunates and prolong their 

Our second duty is to determine as 

ible the etiology of cancer and 

* dicease and how to prevent 

\ ill be successful in curing 

( l care¢ cular disease until we 
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ywled led of all diseases 

alla Our knowledge is just 

information and our infor- 

! must come from one source and that 

ren Therefore, medical re- 
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Federal Government. 
( m with tuberculosis several 
r one and we were not 
coping with tuberculosis until 
mall germ-tubercular bacil- 
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( known. 
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re we arrive at a definite solu- 
problem being discussed? Not 
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are established. 
we think of cancer and coronary 
‘ picture someone belonging to the 
: However, this is not true. 


1 coronary disease are very preva- 
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; turn to a partial report of the Army 


: il Institute. One thousand post 
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most common cause was coronary thrombosis, 
Several died of intracranial hemorrhage 
from congenital aneurysm. Why should 
young adults between the ages of 18 and 
45 years of age develop coronary in such great 
numbers. I don’t know—neither do you, nor 
anyone else—but, let’s find the solution as 
soon as possible. 

We quite often read in our magazines and 
daily papers of some very substantial dona- 
tions given for the purpose of taking care of 
the ill and for research. This leaves a false 
impression with us. Medical research does 
not receive substantial financial support. 
In 1944, it was estimated that the public 
spent $3,000,000,000 for medical care. I have 
made an extensive search to see if I could 
determine the amount of money that would 
be available for medical research in 1947. 
My information shows it will be less than 
$5,000,000. We might compare this small 
sum with what was spent for liquor in the 
United States in the year 1946. The colossal 
sum of $8,000,000,000 was spent for alcoholic 
liquors. This means approximately $150 per 
person, over 21 years of age, was spent for 
alcoholic liquors in 1946. On the other 
hand, cancer and cardiovascular disease can 
be cured in 4 years at a cost of $10 per voter. 
Save a hang-over and save a life. 

I feel somewhat chagrined when I think 
of the people in my home State spending 
one hundred and forty millions for alcoholic 
liquors and only donating a very few thou- 
sand for medical research. 

We have just completed a national cancer 
campaign for the purpose of raising twelve 
millions for the alleviation of the cancer 
subjects and for the cure of cancer. The 
donors and everrone who aided in this cam- 
paign should be complimented. It is a great 
and worthy wndertaking. The campaign in 
1946 yielded ten millions. Sixty percent of 
this money remains locally. Forty percent 
is given to the national organization. 
Seventy-five percent of these donations is for 
the treatment of those who are afflicted with 
cancer and for the early diagnosis; 25 per- 
cent for research. The percentage that is 
alloceted for research is very inadequate. 
With all our efforts, can: 
lar disease are on the increase. We 
find the cause—not wi 10 or 20 yea 
but in 4 years. I am optimistic enoug 
believe it can be accomplished, if we estab- 
lish the proper methods. Let’s do it and 
save thousands of lives. 

Sixty percent of all dé 
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one-third, this would cut 
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Is that good business? 








Let’s pool all available moneys, organize 








and cure these enemies in years—not 20 
years. I know the philanthropic societies 
still want to take part Insurance com- 
panies, I feel sure, will donate their share. 
Personal subscriptions no doubt are available. 











How Mzy We 
Improve It? 


The American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion essay contest of Ohio 
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had three winners in the Eighth Congres- 
sional District, and on behalf of Con- 
gressman SmituH, of that district, who is 
ill, I want to include in the Rrecorp the 
winning essays of Carol Schnarenberger, 
of Chatfield, Ohio; Louis Corwin, of 
Galion, Ohio; and Marilyn Bachman, of 
Marion, Ohio: 
THE AMERICAN Way—How May WE IMPROVE 
It? 
(By Carol Schnarenberger, Chatfield, Ohio) 
Cur American way is the best v 
and we as good Amcricans should know and 








vay to live 
ay v ve, 


appreciate it. Qur standard of living is 
higher than that of any other country, and 
we want it to stay that way. Everything is 
better here. But we must realiz there 





is always room for improvement, and some 
improvements are needed. 

Communists, strikes, labor violence, crime 
and juvenile delinquency currently are of 
national concern. We cannot let more and 
more of our citizens become Communists, 
or whole cities be tied up by a strike, or 
homes and streets become no longer safe. 
These are only a few examples of some of 
America’s problems. 

The hope for improvement lies in the fu- 
ture citizens of America—the youth of today. 
If every child could grow up in a decent 
home, have plenty to eat and \ r, use ade- 


quate recreational facilitics, and receive 








educs m on how to live h others, we 
would not have to worry so much about 
crime, communism, and intolerance 

Slum cl ice should be one of the first 
steps cannot expect those who are 


force ve 
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Another important procedure is to pr 





recreation for the youth Parks, play- 
grounds, c and clubs keep t! uture 
citizen off $s, occupied \ i me- 
thing worth while, instead of out getting into 





trouble 


Perhaps our greatest chance for improve- 























ment is through educatio’ education for 

the youth, and for the older citize We « - 

not sit by and watch our liberti lip Ly 

from us through 1 mar re tic nd 

rules. T many people do not realize t t 

know n ing 

Bill of I ts, 

ye h il be 

\ y came 

They should 

Cr iren 

n democracy 
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f creed 

The citizen should be « t 1a] reminded 

of his freedom through the use n - 

papers, ma nes, radio, tele d 

n € If more people re underst 1 

just how fortt te they are American 

citizens, they would take more interest in 

their Government and in their part in im- 

provement of the American wa Commun- 

ism would los foothold eople would 
realize how n better their I s 

It is a hig g and < eve good 

citizen should r to } » our Ar - 

ican way the and t in 1 the 

world. 
THE AMERICAN Wayr—How May WI 
IMPROVE IT? 


(By Louis Corwin, Gali 
America is not just a country, but t} 
people living in it, and the American way 
is the way of these people. Thus we can 
improve the American way by improving 
the people. For if we yr people 
we improve the Gov is th 


ve the 
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people; we better the way of living; we 
improve the way of thinking and in im- 
proving these we improve the American way. 

The improvement, that is to say, enlight- 
ment, is education for them. If they are 
educated and given the power of thought 
and then are set to thinking they surely 
will find the answers. But can we honestly 
say that we are getting an education today? 
With crowded conditions and few teachers 
to teach all these pupils are we really get- 
ting an education besides the A BC's. Are 
we being taught to think and are We given 
self-reliance. Self-reliance itself is as im- 
portant as thinking. As Emerson said: “To 
believe your own thought, to believe that 
what is true for your own private heart is 
true for all men—that is genius.” We must 
rely on ourselves and our thoughts to im- 
prove ourselves and others for we are the 
American people and the American way is 
our way. 

To solve the problems of others and of 
America a man must first know the facts 
and he must think about them. He can 
solve his problems and the problems of 
others not by What he has read, nor heard, 
nor what has been written by others but 
by what he thinks. 

It is the opinion of many that too much 
emphasis is put on textbook knowledge. 
Many students today are at a loss when they 
graduate because they know only dates and 
names but they don’t know enough about 
current controversial issues. The question 
then arises—should more emphasis’ be 
placed on controversial subjects. Contro- 
versial subjects are to form inquiring atti- 
tudes and to force the student to think in- 
dependently. The student should have a 
factual background but he should go further 
in research before being able to make judg- 
ments and before forming any opinions. Be- 
fore reaching a conclusion he should weigh 
the evidence. All this would be his own 
work and more knowledge would be gained 
by this type of education. Some of the con- 
troversial issues could be the press and the 
question of its printed truth, religious edu- 
cation in public schools or science such as 
the atomic problem, evolution, and inter- 
planetary studies. 

All this could improve education which 
in turn would improve the students who are 
future Americans. These students. shall 
then be molded into the people who will 
shape America. What they accomplish and 
the way they accomplish it will be the Amer- 
ican way. 

THE AMERICAN WAay—How MAy WE IMPROVE 
IT? 
(By Marilyn Bachman, Marion, Ohio) 


Since 1789 the United States has had a 
democratic government under our great Con- 
stitution of the United States. Our democ- 
racy and our way of life have been defined 
as our respect for personality, our faith in 
education, our capitalistic system of busi- 
ness, our civil liberty, the personal freedoms 
and equality of status that we enjoy, our 
democratic institutions, and, best of all, the 
political democracy of our government. 

Our country has learned because of its 
faith in education, that it can be an im- 
portant factor in keeping a country demo- 
cratic. Our schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties through their American Government 
and political-science departments have 
taught young Americans to appreciate their 
Government and take an active interest in 
keeping it democratic. 

Our capitalistic business system has no 
equal in the world today. The one way we 
can keep this great system is to promote good, 
clean, honest competition and free enter- 
prise. 

In no other country in the world do people 
enjoy as much personal freedom and equality 


of the masses as in the United States of 
America. We have been and will only be 
able to keep this freedom by respecting our 
Government and its laws and by not in- 
fringing upon the rights of our neighbors. 
All the people in this country stand on the 
same level while in some countries, India, 
for example, a caste system Is still in practice 
although the government is trying to de- 
stroy it. 

One of the keys to the understanding of 
democracy is found in our great respect for 
the human personality. This respect is 
dated from the Declaration of Independence 
which states “that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” We have extended this respect to 
every member of this democratic society of 
ours without regard to his birth, wealth, or 
social position. . 

Our civil liberties—freedom of religious 
worship, speech, assembly, press, and the 
right of petition—have been guaranteed to 
all. It is not only our privilege but our 
duty to exercise these rights to the fullest 
degree. A well-informed citizenry should 
be encouraged because our method of democ- 
racy depends on this very thing. It has 
been said by the late Justice Holmes that 
“the best test of truth is its ability to gain 
acceptance in the market place of ideas. 

“The government of a democracy is at the 
same time the servant of the people, the 
guarantor of their liberties, and the agency 
for the advancement of public ends.” Demo- 
cratic control in the United States is exer- 
cised through universal suffrage and the 
active participation in the government of 
those who are being governed. Some of the 
political instruments used in our country 
are: The Constitution, regular elections, the 
secret ballot, proportional representation, 
the “check and balance” system, and many 
others. 

I think that we can improve our democ- 

acy by exercising our privilege of voting, 
having a better informed public, promoting 
honest competition and free enterprise, by 
removing the racial discrimination in this 
country, and by improving our educational 
system constantly. 





Israel’s Second Anniversary of 
Independence 


REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the State of Israel is now cele- 
brating the festival of the second year of 
its independence. Those of us in the 
United States who have helped the Jewish 
cause in Palestine before the Jewish 
state came into being and also during 
the 2 years of its existence, are very 
happy on this aniversary of the rebirth of 
Israel. 

Israel is still beset by many and diffi- 
cult problems and still faces a long and 
hard road ahead. There are problems in 
absorbing and integrating the new immi- 
grants which have been coming into 
Israel at the rate of about 200,000 per 
year. There are problems in connection 
with the economy of the country and 
standard of living of its people. 
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The most important problems how- 
ever, at the moment, are the peace and 
security of the new Jewish state in the 
Middle East. Because of the intransi- 
gence of certain Arab leaders, Israel feels 
that its independence and its very exist- 
ence is now being threatened. These 
Arab leaders have for some time been 
issuing threatening statements calling 
for a war of revenge against the State of 
Israel. When one of the Arab countries, 
Israel’s immediate neighbor to the east, 
Jordan, recently entered into negotia- 
tions with Israel for a permanent peace 
settlement, the Arab League adopted a 
resolution forbidding its members to con- 
duct individual peace negotiations with 
Israel. 

While these threats on the part of the 
Arabs and their success in breaking up 
the peace efforts in the Middle East con- 
tinue, Great Britain has been shipping 
large supplies of arms to Egypt and other 
Arab countries in recent months. Ac- 
cording to the British, such heavy arms 
as jet planes, Sherman tanks, and heavy 
artillery are needed for maintaining in- 
ternal order in the Arab countries. 

When the attention of our State Do- 
partment was drawn to the fact that 
large-scale shipments of heavy arms are 
going from Britain to the Arab coun- 
tries, we were given the assurance that 
these arms are not intended for a re 
newal of hostilities against Israel. It is 
difficult to understand the reasoning in 
this case by our Officials when we note 
how reluctant the Arab states are to dis- 
cuss peace with Israel and how threat- 
ening their general attitude has become 
of late. 

Arming the Arab States is not the way 
toward peace in the Middle East—and 
1 





peace is what the United States desires 
most in that area at this crucial hour i: 
world affairs. It should be the policy 
of our country to make clear to Great 
Britain and to the Arab countries that 
we cannot afford new bloodshed and tur 
moil in the Middle East, and that we 
cannot tolerate any aggressive acts 
against any country in the Middle East. 

By so doing we shall, at the same tim:, 
assure Israel’s independence and future 
existence. I am happy to extend my 
good wishes and felicitations to the peo 
ple of Israel on their anniversary and 
to the Jews of America who join them 
in this celebration. , 





Declaration of the Israel Government oa 
Second Anniversary of Israel!’s Inde- 
pendence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
pleased to call to the attention of th? 
House the following declaration of th 











Israel Government on the second anni- 
\ 
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rsary of its independence: 
LARATION OF THE ISRAEL GOVERNMENT ON 
“oND ANNIVERSARY OF ISRAEL’s INDE- 
NDENCE 


ar of war, heroism, and victory during 
the young Israel Defense Army \7ith- 
nd overcame the armies of the Arab 
ich was our first year of freedom. 
second year we were faced with the 
ise of the realization of the ingather- 
e exiles and the building and devel- 
of enterprises on a scale at a rate 
than anything we had previousiy 
since the beginning of our re- 
75 years ago. 
400,000 immigrants have arrived 
e the establishment of the state. 
year the last Jew stepped out 
Nazi hell camps and the majority of 
1 refugees from the displaced persons 
Germany, Austria, and Italy we 
d in the homeland. The remnants 
dispersion in some European countries 
people were threatened with na- 
nction have been liquidated. The 
i oppressed of the Diasporas in 
» world, Yemen, is in the prccess of 

















n 180 new settlements were estab- 
s year throughout the length and 
e state. More than 930,000 

s from many countries rooted 
in the soil in various forms of 
settlements. An _ additional 
children entered educational institu- 
e state. More than 25,000 housing 


immigrants were built in all parts 
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i as a sovereign 
h equal rights and duties in the 
f nations; in the concert of nations 
independent voice was heard for the 
1e in our history, speaking for the 
ling of peace and the extension of 
throughout the world. 
the road ahead is still long and 





enemies and opponents continue to 
our very existence, our inde- 
and the borders of our state. The 
rid peace still hangs in the balance. 
majority of our people are still on 
il, many of them subject to racial 
and spiritual extinction. Ninety 
i immigrants still live in camps in 
ind itself, not yet integrated into 
mework of the productivity and na- 
economy of our state. Our liberated 
d remains largely barren and waste- 
ur national economy unstable, the 
of our imports greatly outweighing 
and we are dependent on foreign 
products. We are still being weak- 
nd divided by tendencies of lawless- 
a division, fruits of dispersion and 
independence. 
he toil of three pioneering genera- 
Ss not in vain and we are privileged 
the beginnings of deliverance. 
rejoice in our festival of independ- 
d let us gather our strength t ) realize 
1 completely the vision of our de- 
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Address by Hon. James M. Mead 





EXTENSION bans REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my rem: arks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
the Honorable James M. Mead delivered 
to the Harvard Club, Washington, D. C., 
at the Army-Navy Club of Washington, 
on April 15, 1950, with an introduction by 
President John H. Pratt of the 
ington, D. C., Harvard Club 

INTRODUCTION BY JOHN H. PRATT 

Gentleman of the Harvard Club of Wash- 
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Wash- 


ington and guests, this will be the last meet- 
ing of our club until the beginning of the 





day for the last few 

have saved for the last one of our very best 

eakers. 
Our guest 

guished career. 

Nation faithfully and well. 

active life in t 


he le uirne ed to 








1d there 
iate and evaluate 








the problems which b 








tress of the U1 d States as Represent- 

ative from the Buffalo, N. Y., district. 
Then he became a member of the Un 

States Senat 








ited 
om the State of New York 








and ‘ a mel r of the so-called 
Truman com ee ch invest 1 war 
frauds. Upon the elevation of ident 





Truman to ited 
States, our speaker cceeded him as chai 
man of that most important committee. The 
work which he did in this position was most 





outstanding. Due to the irrefutable evi- 
dence which his committee unearthed, men 
in high places were convicted of fraud; fur- 
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thermore, millions of dollars were saved our 
Government by the tireless efforts of our 
speaker and his committee 

Our speaker is now a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and, although he has 
held this position but a short time, his inde- 
fatigable efforts, keen insight into the prob- 
lem before the Commission, and his balanced 
judgment have made him a most valuable 
member to this great governmental agency. 

It is with much pleasure and honor that 
I present to you the Honorable James M, 
Mead, of the Federal Trade Commission, who 
will speak to us on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the prevention of unfair busi- 
ness practices. 





Apprrss By HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION AND THE 
PREVENTION OF UNFAIR BUSINESS PRACTICES 
Mr. President and members of the Harvard 
Club of Washington, there is an old proverb 
to the effect that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. I shall talk to you 
today for a few n on the ways and 
means the Feder Commission us¢ 


its ounce of prevent in the protection ¢ 
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free and fair competition in these United 
States. I think that the subject is im- 
portant because the continued existence of 
civilization, as we know it, depends upon the 
strengt of our domestic economy. The 
ne ge of the vigor of our economy is the 
extent of the freedom from unfair restraints 
en saeoel by the competitive forces of such 
economy. The prevention of such unfair 
restraints is the business of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

President Woodrow Wilson is one of the 
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just because it wants assurance that it is 
not. When investigative and accusatory 
duties are delegated by statute to an admin- 
istrative body, it, too, may take steps to in- 
form itself as to whether there is probable 
violation of the law.” 

When Mr. Justice Jackson compared the 
Commission to a grand jury he was speak- 
ing of the grand jury’s power to investigate. 

n that field I believe the Commission has 
a great opportunity in this changing world. 
In the past it was an investigation made 
by the Commission of the meat packing 
industry and the report to Congress thereon 
that was largely responsible for the enact- 
ment by Congrtss of the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act. The utility investigation by the 
Commission and the report to Congress 
thereon was greatly responsible for the en- 
actment of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission Act. These are preventive 
measures, that is, they prevent unfair 
restraints on our commerce rather than 
attempt to cure a disease. 

Someone has said, “Preventives of evil are 
far better than remedies; cheaper and easier 
of application, and sure in result.” 

Mr. Justice Brandeis in a Commission case 
(FTC v. Gratz (253 U. S. 241)) decided in 
1920, said that the Federal’ Trade Commis- 
sion Act “undertook to preserve competition” 
and “the task of the Commission was to 
protect competitive business from further in- 
roads by monopoly.” He further stated that 
the Commission’s “purpose in respect to 
restraints of trade was prevention of diseased 
business conditions, not cure.” 

The preventive measures of the Commis- 
sion can be divided into general classifica- 
tions, (1) the formal litigated cases; and 
(2) the informal cooperative proceedings 
and the economic reports. 

The litigated cases are those instances in 
which the Commission, after the issuance 
of a complaint and subsequent hearings, 
issues its order requiring the party or parties 
to cease and desist from particular illegal 
practices. This is a very important part of 
the Commisson’s work and is essential to 
balanced law enforcement. There always 
have been and perhaps always will be those 
who must be ordered to comply with the 
law and there must be sanctions to back 
up those orders. The Congress recently 
amended the Federal Trade Commission Act 
so as to make violations of Commission 
cerders to cease and desist issued pursuant 
to such act subject to a civil penalty of 
$5,000 for each day of violation which con- 
tinues over a period of time. This amend- 
ment puts more effective teeth into our 
legal, formal preventive machinery. 

However, I want to emphasize our coopera- 
tive, informative, preventive procedures. 
Briefly, in addition to the economic reports 
which I have mentioned, these are the trade 
practice conference rules and the informal 
stipulations to cease and desist. 

The trade practice conference procedure is 


unique in the history of law enforcement and 
has been developed by the Commission as a 
result of its many years of experience. Pur- 
suant to this procedure members of an entire 
industry meet in conference under the super- 


vision of the Commission for the purpose of 
drafting rules fcr the prevention of unfair 
practices by a whole industry and by the 
individual members as well. This concept 
is based on the same general theory as Presi- 
dent Wilson’s League of Nations and the 
present United Nations, and that is, when 


men of gocd will meet under proper guidance 
to discuss their problems, the result will be 
good for themselves and good for all of the 


people. 
The possibilitie 


s of education and informae 
ticn in the use of th 


ese trade practice rules 


are great. The large corporations employ 
skilled attorneys to keep them abreast of 
the laws and decisions relative to unfair trade 
practices. The small-business man cannot 
afford this expense. Many of these small- 
business men have only a vague idea as to 
the functions and decisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The trade practice con- 
ference rules, however, expressed in terms of 
the nomenclature and the particular prob- 
lems of the small-business man’s industry 
supplies these individuals with valuable 
guides as to their own future practices. The 
effect of these rules in informing the busi- 
nhessmen and as a result in preventing unfair 
practices is immeasurable. 

The rules are particularly valuable in 
establishing standards of nomenclature in 
an industry. To use a simple illustration, 
you have frequently seen shock-resistant 
watches advertised. Have you ever stopped 
to think what is the test of whether or not 
a watch is shock-resistant? Many honest 
manufacturers differed. The Commission 
held a trade-practice conference for the 
watchcase industry and among other prob- 
lems this question of shock-resistant was 
settled. You will be interested in the re- 
sult. Obviously in this industry the term 
“shock resistant” was not being used in an 
absolute sense. A watch suitable for ordi- 
nary uses would not withstand the shock of 
being dropped from the top of the Wash- 
ington Monument. A shock-resistant watch 
however should withstand the shock of ordi- 
nary accidents, such as being dropped from 
a table. The ordinary table or desk is 3 feet 
high. So the test now used by the watch 
industry as to whether or not a watch is 
shock-resistant is: Will it withstand the 
shock of being dropped 3 feet from the top 
of the ordinary desk or table. The trade- 
practices rules so provided. It sounds very 
simple but it also makes common sense, 
It also settled a very troublesome question 
in the watchcase industry and gives the 
consumer deserved protection. 

Another very useful procedure used by 
the Commission in preventing unfair prac- 
tices is the acceptance of informal stipula- 
tion agreements from advertisers. In these 
informal stipulations the advertiser agrees 
to discontinue using certain false or de- 
ceptive advertisements. The lifeblood of 
our complex economy is advertising. With 
it we are informed of the wares of manu- 
facturers in the 48 States and throughout the 
world. Without it our knowledge of com- 
modities would be drastically limited to 
word-of-mouth information and would re- 
sult in a much lower standard of living. To 
be socially and economically useful, adver- 
tising must be truthful. The Commission 
strives to keep it so. 

Disraeli, the great English statesman, said 
that “Justice is truth in action.” In the 
fields of law and economics, truth 1s facts, 
properly evaluated. 

The basic concept of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act is that by the use of eco- 
nomic and legal procedures the Commission 
could gather, properly evaluate, and put 
facts into action and thereby prevent un- 
fair restraints on our domestic economy. 
‘The Commission believes that we are ful- 
filling this concept, and as a result are 
serving the ends of justice. 

With varied forms of socialism in recent 
years supplanting much of the system of pri- 
vate enterprise in the free nations of the Old 
World as well as in the lands down under— 
with the economic system of all the nations 
behind the iron curtain yielding rapidly to 
the Marxian philosophy of totalitarian rule, 
we must put our own economic house in 
order—keep it in order—and hasten the day 
when our esonomic and our political systems 
will prevail throughout the world and men 
everywhere will be free. 
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The UN After 5 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article by John G. 
Rogers which appeared in Sunday’s New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is timely that 
we take inventory on what has been ac- 
complished by the United Nations, 
When forming this organization 5 years 
ago, it was the hope of the American 
people that the United Nations would 
be the medium through which we would 
obtain universal and enduring peace. I 
think the average man is beginning to 
wonder whether this organization is ef. 
fective and whether it will ever be able 
to accomplish the real purpose for which 
it was set up. Surely we all want uni. 
versal peace and if the United Nations, 
because of the veto power, cannot func. 
tion to this end, we should either make 
an effort to reorganize the UN or make 
a fresh start with a new workable set 
of rules. 

The editorial follows: 


THE UN Arter 5 YEARS—CONFLICT OF Russia 
AND WEST CONFRONTS WORLD AGENCY \V ITH 
Lire-orR-DEATH CRISIS 

(By John G. Rogers) 

Lake Success.—On April 25, 1945, the San 
Francisco Conference of 50 countries opened 
to give birth to the United Nations, Today, 
5 years later, many a dreamy that soared at 
San Francisco has been roughly shattered and 
the UN is sprinkled with empty chairs— 
symbols of the Soviet walk-outs and the 
world’s big political trouble, the Russian- 
Western split. 

Today, 5 years later, Secretary General 
Trygve Lie is en route to Europe, and prob- 
ably to Moscow, and the obsession of his 
mind is how to revitalize or save the UN, 
Today, 5 years later, even thoughtful and 
conservative UN delegates sometimes discus 
the possibility that they are now witnessing 
the last days of the UN as it originally was 
meant to be. 

How did it all happen? 

The West says that Russian imper! 
and refusal to be a friendly member of t° 
world family is almost the entire cause, The 
Soviet Union says the cause is American im- 
perialism and determination to use the UN 
only for its own purposes, 

What can be done about 1t? 

The UN itself probably can’t do an 
directly, or immediately, because the UN 
no longer the big show in the political field 
The big show is the one that has Washingt 
and Moscow in the leading foles, one as he! 
and the other as villain, depending on ! 
you look at it. In this imagery, the UN h 
the role of mutual friend, trying somewh*' 
desperately to bring the hero and the v! 
into calm negotiation before a final cu: 
drops. 

The converted Sperry gyroscope factory 
at Lake Success is the home of this mu 
friend. The fact that this home exists °S 
@ possible place to bring the hero and 
villain into negotiations is the UN’s pr": 
cipal importance today with regard t 8 
world’s biggest political trouble. 
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V ton and told President Truman ex- 


t this background, Secretary-General 
1 interesting figure these days. The 
broad Norwegian, who used to be a 
» lawyer, has leaped abruptly out of 
le of mere administrator, to which 
has more or less confined himself since 
46, and is attempting to use whatever in- 
e he has directly in the political field 
omote Russian-western negotiations. 
He ig now on the high seas headed for 
r Just before he sailed, he went to 
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ow he thought things stand today, 

en he undoubtedly asked the Presi- 

r a similar estimate. Soon Mr. Lie 

duct the same business with Great 

i Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee 
1 French Premier Georges Bidault. 

Then, he will decide while in Europe 

r to go on to Moscow and go through 

me routine with Soviet Foreign Min- 





nal Josef Stalin, if he is available. 
Mr. Lie says that if he does accomplish 
hing, the results won’t become apparent 





itely. By this he means that the 
most he can hope for at the moment 
s; to establish some groundwork, to plant 


me seeds that may flower into negotiations 


When he returns, in mid-May or later, 


I Success will be able to make a fresh 


ppraisal of the chances of diminishing the 
r. Mr. Lie usually keeps his own 
1 on details of his conversations with 
1ents, but he has no poker face and 
ways ready to tell truthfully whether 
yirits are up or down. In this, he isa 
human barometer of the world 
1 outlook at any given time. 
y issue subject to the Russian-west- 
oversy, there is not much to cheer 
in the UN record of the last 5 years. 
mate or walk-out or boycott or propa- 
da ad nauseum runs through this part of 
rd like muddy feet on a clean floor. 
But you don’t have to be a blind worshiper 
> UN to find elsewhere in the record a 
i deal to cheer about. The UN stopped a 
n Kashmir, between India and Pakistan, 
now persuaded the two to accept new 
iediation in the matter. The UN helped to 
he Dutch into an Indonesian settle- 
nd it was a referee that contained the 
e war and then negotiated an ar- 
UN pressure or surveillance probably 
to head off Communist grabs in Iran, 
and Korea. 
On the social and economic side, the UN 
pecialized agencies have scored big 
victories as well as done slow, plod- 
rk with results to show clearly in years 
1. Mass feeding of children around the 
d, and mass care for Arab refugees made 
Ss in the Palestine war—these UN 
ies used some $200,000,000. A cholera 
e was killed in Egypt. Fellowship ex- 
es are training new experts for a score 
countries. Farmers get better seeds 
h the UN. 
More than 725,000 Eurcpean displaced per- 
new homes overseas through UN 
Ecuador’s earthquake area received 
y UN aid. The UN saves millions of 
e thr Long- 





hrough inoculation for disease. 
projects are teaching backward coun- 
how to develop their own resources. Two 
Italian colonies in Africa are on the 
to independence, and the UN is studying 
re of a third. Nine new countries 
ned the UN since San Francisco. 
1 more are beating on the door, hop- 
Russian western split will abate and 

1 in, 


UN trusteeship system keeps a sharp 

the welfare of millions of persons liv- 

non-self-governing areas. 

UN is justified in being proud of all of 

Taking the story back to the political 
rrespondent knows a man with 

llowing story: 


AY 


Nwhot 


»}) } ‘ 
vells the it 
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A vaudeville performer was auditioning for 
a bored theatrical agent. The performer be- 
gan by taking off from the stage and flying 
all around the theater and finally gliding 
back to a perfect landing on the stage. The 
bored agent said, “O. K., so you imitate birds. 
What else can you do?” 

Too many people, according to the man 
telling this story, say coldly to the UN, “O. K., 
so you can stop little wars. What else can 
you do?” 





Regulation ef the Motion-Picture Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
prepared by me regarding an invitation 
by the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON], chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, to appear before the committee 
and testify. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

A RESPONSE TO SENATOR JOHNSON’S ILLUMI- 
NATING LETTER: OF INVITATION 
To Trestiry BEFORE SENATE COMMERCE COM- 
MITIEE 
It is always a pleasure to hear from the 

distinguished senior Senator from Colorado 

[Mr. JOHNSON], the able chairman of the 

Senate Interstate Commerce Committee. In 

the case of his “love note” of April 24, I 

found his comments more entertaining than 

quite a few motion pictures. He has a won- 
derful sense of humor, and I wish he would 
use it in approaching this problem. 

Let me make the following points: 


ACCEPTANCE 


I SHALL BE HAPPY TO TESTIFY FOR FREEDOM 

1. I shall be happy to testify before the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, ac- 
cepting his invitation to be the initial wit- 
ness in defense of the freedom, not just of the 
motion picture industry, but the freedcm of 
America’s press against any g GPU 
police-state system that dy anywhere 
ever proposes. 

2. I am delighted to 
JOHNSON recognizes that “Fed censor- 
ship is not the most desirs answer.” 
That is however, the most gigantic under- 
statement I have read ina long time. Fed- 
eral censorship is not t the most 





sstapo or 





see that Senator 





only not 
desirable answer; it is no American answer 
whatsoever. Coloradans whom Senator 
JOHNSON so well represents prize their free- 
dom as much or more than any other Amer- 
icans, and the good people of Colorado (cr 
for that matter, Wisconsin) do not need any 
gestapo censorship over what they read, 
what they see, what they hear. 


WILL JOHNSON’S ALTERNATIVES BE 
TIONAL? 

3. I hope that Senator JOHNSON’s alterna- 
tive suggestions will indeed fulfill his state- 
ment as to legality and constituti 
not infringing the freedoms guaranteed by 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

4. As a United States Senator, I say and I 
think the American people will agree, that 
as former chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, and now its ranking Republican 
member, I have a particularly str 
sibility to speak out against unconsititu- 
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tional, illegal methods which would violate 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. I 
have a right to fight Senator JoHNsoN’s 
cure-all, which is worse than the disease. 
Immorality in motion-picture actors or 
anyone else is, of course, a shocking matter; 
it is no laughing matter. So Senator JOHN- 
SON’s ideas have on their face a valid ob- 
jective. In other words, the objective of 
promoting the highest possible morality, 
curbing juvenile delinquency, etc., is one 
that I completely share. As conveyed in my 
two statements in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, I do not condone for 1 second immoral 
conduct, the breaking of the laws of God 
and man, or the commercialization of sin 
by disgusting, suggestive advertising. 
However, I do not believe in anyone’s mis- 
leading the American public into believing 
that there is allegediy nothing but sin in 
Hollywood. I will fight such a misleading 
propaganda drive just as for 12 years I have 
fought the phony notion that there is noth- 
ing but sin in Washington. Within the 
past several years a couple of Members of 
Congress have been convicted of illegal ac- 
tions. But that is no reason why 531 Con- 
gressmen and Senators should be licensed, 
any more than movie actors should be li- 
censed because of the sin of one or two dis- 
graceful members of their profession. A 


United States Army general was convicted of 


breaking the law, but shall we therefore 
license every Army officer? Of course not. 

5.My major aim has been to have the 
Congress concentrate on two great objec- 


tives in these challenging times: 
CONGRESS SHOULD NOT PIDDLE ITS ENERGIES ON 
TANGENTS 

(a) Preservation of America’s internal and 
external security. The Constitution has 
given us the responsibility of promoting the 
national defense and it seems to me that any 
side excursions on all sorts of miscellaneous 
tangents at this time—tangents which can 
be best handled by the good sense of the 
American people and the able leadership of 
our churches—these legislative excursions 
are ta) ‘ng our eye off the main issue of our 
times 

We are in a cold war throughout the world, 
and unless we win it, we may be in a hot 
war; God forbid. Why then should we piddle 
our energies away on matters which can 
best be handled by private American citi- 
zens and their church leaders with the co- 
operation of such great voluntary organiza- 
tions as the Legion of Decency? 

(b) Our second great objective is to main- 
tain America’s checks and balances in Gov- 
ernment and its freedom against every form 
of “ism.” The lights of freedom are going 
out all over the world. As I proved in the 
legal brief placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD on April 20, the licensing bill which 
Senator JOHNSON unfortunately introduced 
does the following: 








HOW JOHNSON BILL VIOLATES UNITED STATES 
TRADITION 





1. It would violate the first amendment 
to the Constitu 

2. It would violate the fifth amend 
to the Constitution. 

3. It would violate the sixth amendment 
to the Co! 

4. It ite a bill of at 
because it i -cted ta pro- 
fession by re l censli ( | 
producer If itor JOHNSON Vv look at 
the Bill of Rights, he will note that bills 
attainder were prohibited by our foundi: 
fathers. 

». It con ites an ex pi facto 1 
another specific | tibiticn of the Consti- 
tution because it makes fol! isceptible to 
an extra puni nent on e 
statute bool at the time < 1e alleged 
commission of their misdeed 

I am sure t r ne I in par- 
tic l nce with 
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the distinguished Senator from Colorado be- 
cause no American journalist would want 
to see any element of freedom of the press 
adversely affected. As pointed out in my 
legal brief, the Supreme Court in 1946 held: 

“We have no doubt that motion pictures 
like mewspapers and radios are included in 
the press, whose freedom is guaranteed by 
the first amendment.” 


UNCLE JOE STALIN RUBS HIS HANDS IN GLEE 


Not only, therefore, does a gestapo li- 
censing system violate the very freedoms 
which 440,000 Americans died in two world 
wars to preserve, but such licensing would 
cripple the vefy industry on whom we are 
placing a heavy reliance to win the cold war. 
Uncle Joe Stalin must be rubbing his hands 
with glee at the prospect that we in Congress 
might conceivably shackle the very in- 
dustry that he fears most. 

American motion pictures have brilliantly 
shown the world that we have shoes on our 
feet, autos in our garages, warm clothes on 
our backs, decent homes in which to live, 
wholesome food to eat, churches to worship 
in free, newspapers to read, radios to listen 
to, and freedom to grow. 

The Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
churches of America prize the dignity of 
the individual—his freedom to grow. Let 
not the Congress take any action which 
threatens man’s dignity and freedom under 
any guise. 





Soil Conservation Districts Are Demec- 
racy at Grass Roots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REecorp 
an editorial appearing in the April 21 
issue of the San Marcos Record. 

This editorial was published in central 
Texas, in an area that is ably served 
in its conservation work by the Guada- 
lupe-Blanco River Authority. It applies 
equally, however, to the same important 
work being done throughout Texas, call- 
ing attention to an effective and efficient 
operation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Sor, CONSERVATION DistricTs ARE DEMOCRACY 
AT Grass Roots 

Soil conservation districts are democracy at 
the grass roots. That is why so many Texans 
are becoming more and r.ore interested in 
them. 

In these days of increasing governmental 
regulations, it 1s important for everyone— 
farmers, ranchers, and businessmen—to un- 
derstand what districts are, who runs them, 
and what they do. It is easy to confuse them 
with one of the other agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Under Texas law, soil conservation districts 
were organized by vote of the local land- 
owning farmers and ranchers. They are run 
by their supervisors, who must be local, resi- 
dent landowning farmers and ranchers 
elected to office by their neighbors. With no 
powers of taxation nor eminent domain, the 
supervisors’ responsibility is to coordinate all 


efforts, public and private, to the soil con- 
servation task. This coordinated effort is 
first developed on a district-wide basis by 
the local people themselves. 

In every one of Texas’ now 156 districts, 
covering nearly 90 percent of the State, there 
are programs and plans of work, developed 
and written by the home folks. They serve 
as a guide to each district's operation. 

With its program and plan of work as a 
basis for action, the district’s board of super- 
visors is ready to go to work. As a rule, all 
State and Federal agricultural agencies 
pledge their cooperation to the supervisors. 
The extension service and the department 
of vocational agriculture have a big educa- 
tional job. PMA payments help landowners 
pay part of the costs of soil conservation. 
The technicians of the United States Soil 
Conservation Service, cooperating with the 
supervisors, make detailed farm and ranch 
conservation plans with the local operators 
on farms and ranches as directed by the 
district supervisors. 

These farm and ranch conservation plans 
are the key to what many call the new agri- 
culture. They are developed with the owner 
to suit his operating needs as well as those 
of the land. When all the planning is over, 
the results are put on paper, with a map, 
and all details are then agreed to by the 
owner and the board of supervisors. 

Operating in accordance with these plans, 
farmers and ranchers are discovering that it 
pays to treat the land according to its needs 
and use it according to its capabilities, 
Production per acre rises and unit production 
costs are lower. Owners find, too, that crops 
are higher in quality. 

These are things that consumers in gen- 
eral and all businessmen can understand. 

Soil Conservation District Week—May 15 
to 21—will give all Texans an opportunity 
to learn about this program of grass roots 
democracy that is going on in their midst, 





Doff Your Hat to the Commies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, whether 
we like it or not, the fact of the matter 
is that we are literally taking our hats 
off to the Communists in this bloodless 
phase of the realistically cold contest 
of ideologies or what have you, and we 
are losing our shirts in the process. 

With seemingly complete unconcern 
the administration travels its self-pre- 
scribed road of giving the jobs of Amer- 
ican workers to slave labor corralled be- 


-hind the impenetrable wall of Russian 


domination. The lower-tariff policy to 
which the administration is so rabidly 
addicted is gradually, but thoroughly, 
snuffing out our industries while helping 
to build those of an avowed and relentless 
enemy of the good old American system. 

Has all semblance of sanity left the 
administration policy makers or is it 
just the endless chain of a program ini- 
tiated by New Dealers to continue all 
possible assistance to Russia and her 
satellites without regard to the price 
being paid by American workers and the 
Nation as a whole? The powers in the 
majority are inclined to dismiss lightly 
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this far-reaching and all-inclusive im- 
pact upon the Nation. They do not seem 
to grasp the meaning of the predica- 
ment in which they have placed both 
the American industry and its greatest 
mainstay—the American worker. Upon 


- the manufacturer there has been placed 


the ever-present and ominous burden 
of bankruptcy; upon the worker the 
cruel and inevitable dislodgment from 
employment which is in turn followed 
by needless hardship for the family that 
he is so earnestly trying to bring up in 
the tradition of the American way. 

The proponents of “gimme and give 
away” are guilty of a shameless take. 
away that is robbing our workers of 
their jobs. 

In reply to the rising tide of protests 
against the current tariff policy which 
is killing the workers’ opportunity to 
earn their bread, the administration is 
saying, in effect, “let ’em eat cake’— 
subsidized cake, that is, in the form of 
larger and more extensive unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. A more 
clearly obvious cover up could scarcely 
be imagined. 

Each passing day sees newer signs of 
awakening by all segments of the pop- 
ulace to the folly indulged in by the 
administration in connection with its 
foreign trade hodgepodge. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
should like to have included in the Rec- 
ORD an editorial from the columns of the 
Catholic Transcript, Connecticut, of 
April 20, 1950, which sets forth some 
vital thoughts on this subject and cer- 
tainly warrants wide and attentive pe- 
rusal: 

ABSURD AND INTOLERABLE 

On Sunday the New York Herald Tribune 
publicized a situation which for some time 
has puzzled and troubled citizens of Con- 
necticut. The metropolitan paper took a 
look at the city of Danbury, so many of 
whose people depend for their livelihood on 
the hat-making business. That business is 
not flourishing just now, with the result that 
large numbers of Danbury residents are 
either wholly unemployed or employed but 
part time. The effect of this condition is 
felt by the entire community and indeed 
has State and national repercussions, s0 
close-knit is our economy. 

One of the most frequently cited and 
strongly stressed causes of the unemploy- 
ment in Danbury is unfair competition fro: 
hats made in Communist-run Czechosrlo 
vakia. These are brought into the Unite 
States in great quantity and undersell th 
domestic products. Where Danbury-madce 
hats are priced to New York milliners at 
$25 to $30 a dozen, hats from Czechoslo’ a 
are available to these milliners at $15 to 
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$20 a dozen. And where hat imports fron 
Czechoslovakia were in the amount of almos 
$41,000 in 1946, they Jumped to the amount 
of almost $1,200,000 in 1949—an astronom 
increase. 

It is notorious that, wherever the Commu- 
nists are in control, slave labor is the rule. 
This has been proved beyond the possibility 
of refutation: That slave labor is a funda- 
mental and permanent feature of Commu- 
nist economy, the very basis of that eco"- 
omy. The hats from Czechoslovakia can ° 
sold for so little because made by captive 
and exploited labor. It is equally notorious 
that the warfare to the death which the 
Kremlin, with mastery over Czechoslovai', 
is waging against the west and principally 
against the United States as the mainst®y 
of the west, is ruthlessly fought with every 
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weapon, the economic no less than 
t military and the political. It should, 


be just as notorious that the hats 
ned into our market by Communist-run 





G 
( slovakia are a potent weapon for the 
ee For one thing, the sharp decline in 
é vment in Danbury means a sharp de- 
( in taxes collected by the Federal Gov- 
el nt: for example, income taxes. Taxes, 
t which are urgently required to fi- 
the expensive programs both for na- 
defense and for economic ard arms 
nee to the European nations on which 
we depend for containment of the Commu- 


! ide. Cudgel our brains though we will, 
cannot see the tiniest grain of common 

» in taking bread and butter out of the 
ns of Americans and drying up a source 
of much needed Federal revenue, in order 
ive dollars to a member of the iron cur- 
tain bloc which aims at our defeat and ex- 
This strikes us as a roaring ab- 
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For another thing, it is the dearest wish 
of the Kremlin that there be depression and 


discontent in the United States. Some meas- 
ure of the first can already be seen in Dan- 
bury. The second is not yet noticeable on 


xscale. But it could easily and quickly 
p. Why anything of the sort should 
e tolerated when it stems from a readily 
urable condition of benefit only to the 
r in, we cannot make out. It is a baf- 
ling mystery. 

Danbury’s troubles may not be exclusively 
attributable to the importing of hats from 
a Communist-run country, which is in effect 

n enemy country in the cold war, but they 

» unquestionably in part attributable to it. 
Sanity requires that this condition he 
righted, and at once. 

















The Guatemala Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1950 

Mr. IcCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of April 16, 
1950: 











THE GUATEMALA PROBLEM 
Guatemala, one of the three problem chil- 


ar f the Caribbean who are already under 
| reproof by the Council of the Organ- 
ization of American States, has chosen to 
attention to its backward political affairs 
1 curiously (and one would suppose un- 
ily) dramatic way. The American 
Ambassador, Mr. Richard C. Patterson, Jr., 
ed in Washington at the end of March 
medical examination. It then appeared 
t some days before Guatemala had asked 
3 recall; the request had been an oral 

¢, delivered through the Guatemalan Am- 
ador in Washington, without bill of par- 
rs, and in what has been described as a 
ily manner. But it was surrounded 
“icf rumor and allegation—that Ambassador 
ratterson’s life was in danger, that he was 
ring in domestic politics, that he was 
naucting a defamatory campaign against 
( temalan institutions, and so on—all 
ngly generated out of the hot politics 
latemala’s current presidential ma- 


erin 
filles 


ne 
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tate Department has properly and 
rejected these wunsustained oral 
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representations; the Embassy at Guatemala 
City remains in the hands of a competent 
chargé and Ambassador Patterson remains, 
ostensibly at least, in the hands of the 
doctors. But American opinion, meanwhile, 
may well have been stirred to take a look 
at the Guatemalan institutions which the 
Ambassador is said to have attacked. It 
may, for example, look up the recent series 
of articles in which Mr. Fitzhugh Turner, 
a correspondent for this newspaper, described 
what is actually going on ther It was a 
reasonably complete and convincing picture 
of a small and potentially enormously 
wealthy country in the hands of a group 
of Leftist politicians, who have allowed their 
ranks to be heavily infiltrated by Commu- 
nist sloganeers if not actually Moscow Com- 
munists, working up a fine little dictator- 
ship of the officeholders on the well-tried 
basic recipe of battling Yanqui imperialism. 

Along with this there goes an amount of 
essassination, filibustering and armed revolu- 
tion which one once associated only with 
“banana republics” and which would seem 
to return Guatemala to that invidious and 
elsewhere forgotten classification. The 
United States could, of ccurse, react against 
the insults which President Arevalo’s regime, 
adopting the manners and the vocabulary 
of the Kremlin, has been flinging in this 
direction. We could dismiss the Guatemalan 
Ambassador, close our embassy in Guatemala 
City, remove the numerous missions which 
are trying to bring economic and educa- 
tional progress to the little country, and so 
on. It is doubtful whether the situation 
either calls for or would be served by such a 
course. The Guatemalan regime is convict- 
ing itself sufficiently of backwardness and 
rudeness; and it is hardly necessary for the 
United States to provide its politicians with 
the electoral issues for which they seem so 
eager. The Organization of American States 
is certainly competent to deal with any 
practical issues that may arise. If the 
Guatemalan politicians meanwhile want to 
conduct themselves like a “banana republic” 
then a “banana republic’ is what their 
country will become. 





Regulatory Madness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 


Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, during the recent debate in the 
Senate on amendments to the Natural 
Gas Act, much was said about the role 
New England will play in the future of 
the growing natural gas industry. 

Recently the Boston Herald, one of the 
outstanding newspapers of New England, 
published a very persuasive editorial dis- 
cussing the fate of the Kerr bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
included in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no cbjection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REGULATORY MADNESS 

President Truman by his veto of the Kerr 
bill declares for price control of natural gas. 
We shall soon have price control of coal. 
But while gas is to be controlled down, coal 
is to be controlled up. The Kilgore bill 
would prop prices for soft coal. The Kerr 
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bill veto will permit the Federal Power Com- 
mission to hold down the price of gas. Two 
competing fuels, one regulated up and the 
other down. 

Has Mr. Truman taken the right road to 
cheaper natural gas by his veto? Has he 
frustrated the wild plans of Oklahoma and 
Texas multimillionaires to live off 12,000,000 
housewives with scanty pocketbooks, as the 
“liberal”? Senator DouGLas contends? 

We cannot believe anyone who says he cer- 
tainly has or he certainly hasn’t, for the eco- 
nomics are not that simple. But here are a 
few facts that make Mr. Truman’s position 
secm more glittering than sound. 

The price of natural gas, like oil and coal, 
is now unregulated. The FPC regulates the 
pipe lines that carry the gas and also the 
companies that both produce gas and operate 
the lines. But the 86 percent of the gas that 
is produced by the independent companies 
has been unregulated, and the Kerr bill 
would have insured that it remained so, 
against an evident intention of the FPC to 
take over control. So, if Congress sustains 
the veto, as seems likely, we shall have all gas 
going into interstate commerce regulated. 

Mr. Truman fears a monopoly because once 
a pipe-line company builds to a gas field it 
has to take the prices set by the owner of 
that field, since pipe lines can’t be shifted 
easily. Result, he implies, would be rocket- 
ing prices. 

But someone didn’t fully inform the Presi- 
dent. No company spends millions building 
a@ pipe line to a gas field without making 
certain that the price of gas won't get out 
of hand. They aren’t that simple in the 
industry. They make long-term-price con- 
tracts, and most gas today is already under 
25-year agreements. The President is naive 
in thinking otherwise. 

Competition is further limited, the Presi- 
dent says, by the concentration of owner- 
ship of gas. It happens that 35 companies 
control 70 percent of the known reserves, 
and that among them are those horrible 
aggregations of capital—Standard Oil and 
Phillips Petroleum. (Horrible to the lib- 
erals.) But even if a single corporation 
held 70 percent of the reserves, it would 
still have to set a price that would lure 
consumers from the fuels they now use. It 
is like the mon 
longer exists. 

In fact, Mr. Truman’s veto may have exactly 
the cpovosite effect he intends. It takes 
heavy capital to find productive gas fields, 
risk capital, for the danger of loss is great. 
Risk capital is scarce today, and the standard 
6-percent return that regulatory agencies 
usually allow isn’t enough to attract very 
much. 

We now have known gas reserves for 30 
years at the present rate of consumption. 
In 1955 the increased consumption will re- 
duce those reserves to 9 years’ supply—unless 
a sufficient incentive exists to expand ex- 
ploration and production programs. The 
oil industry, without price control, has kept 
about 13 years’ supplies in sight for the last 
20 years, due to the operation of economic 
laws Mr. Truman would repeal. Control 
in gas is likely to mean less gas and higher 
prices. Less gas, incidentally, for national 
defense. 

But whatever will happen by the Presi- 
dent’s veto, this passion for regulation i 
driving us into a kind of economic madness 
If we keep coal prices up and gas prices 
down, what shall we do with oil? Already 
some of the oil companies with byprcduct 
gas to sell scent a move in their direction, 
and they may deem it cheaper to burn their 
gas off than sell into regulation. If the § 
price is kept down, the sick coal industry 
will have to turn up its toes, for price mini- 
mums won’t save it. 

We may as well make our choice now, either 
we stop our drift into regulation or we must 


just give up and r« everything there is. 








poly of the railroads that no 
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This Nation Should Honor Lieb for His 
Crusade That Saved the Government 
Over $36,000,000,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


, 

Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following remarks 
of Mr. Jack Hunter, a comember of Am- 
vet Post No. 19 in Washington with Jo- 
seph Lieb, and also pertinent articles 
which appeared in previous pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REeEcorD. It is unbe- 
lievable that this great Nation has done 
nothing officially to honor a young man 
whose efforts brought about measures 
that saved the American taxpayers an 
estimated $36,000,000,000. 

It is a story that every citizen should 
know, but, unfortunately, because of 
greediness and jealousy the incidents 
behind this narration have never been 
fully or properly publicized. 

On April 12, 1945, the Washington Star 
carried an Associated Press dispatch 
stating that the War Department had 
officially reported to Congress that be- 
cause of the Renegotiation Act the Gov- 
ernment had saved over $36,000,000,000 
in rebates of excessive war-contract 
profits. 

Here are some interesting facts behind 
this untold story: 

Late in December 1940, Ray Henle, ace 
radio commentator, while he was the 
Washington correspondent for the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette, sent a telegram to 
his editors regarding a certain sensa- 
tional war-fraud case. 

Mr. Henle sent this telegram after he 
had a discussion with Joseph Lieb, free- 
lance writer, in Washington, D. C. 

With the assistance of Sam O’Neal, 
who at that time was the Washington 
correspondent for the St. Louis Star- 
Times, later publicity director of the 
Democratic National Committee, the 
matter was brought to the attention of 
the Department of Justice. 

On January 4, 1941, they made their 
first call upon the Attorney General, 
Robert Jackson, now a member of the 
Supreme Court; Wendell Berge, then 
Assistant Attorney General; and other 
Department officials. 

This was followed up with other calls 
to the Department on January 9, 14, 15, 
16, and 23, 1941. Nevertheless, the Jus- 
tice Department refused to take any ac- 
tion on the case at that time. 

When these negotiations proved fruit- 
less Lieb sent the following letter to 
every Member of the United States Sen- 
ate in the hope of bringing the case out 
into the open. The message read: 

January 6, 1941. 

My Dear MEMBER OF CONGRESS: Several 
days ago I conferred with Department of 
Justice officials relative to profiteering and 
frauds in defense and war contracts. The 





Washington correspondent of the St. Louis 
Star-Times assisted me in presenting amaz- 
ing evidence in connection with this matter. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that 
the Congress should set up an investigating 
committee to watch over possible frauds 
against the Government, and I trust that you 
will give this suggestion your careful consid- 
eration and attention. 
Should you care for further information, 
please advise. With many thanks. 
Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH LIEB. 


Then Lieb followed this letter up with 
personal calls upon a number of Sena- 
tors, including Harry S. Truman, now 
President of the United States. 

Five weeks later—and this is impor- 
tant—on February 13, 1941, Senator Tru- 
man introduced his resolution calling for 
the creation of a defense investigating 
committee. This measure was approved 
by the Senate on April 1, 1941. Mr. Tru- 
man immediately became chairman of 
the committee that was soon to sky- 
rocket him into national fame—into the 
Vice Presidency and then into the White 
House itself. 

With fear that the statute of limita- 
tions would run out on war frauds, Lieb 
got a bill introduced, H. R. 4916, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, first session, which 
called for the suspension during time of 
war or national emergency the running 
of any Statute of Limitations on prose- 
cutions for Federal offenses. This bill 
was introduced on May 29, 1941. 

He pleaded with several Members of 
the House Judiciary Committee, and 
finally on November 26, 1941, the long de- 
layed hearing was held. The only wit- 
nesses were Congresswoman Jeannette 
Rankin, who introduced the bill, Mr. 
Lieb, and Mr. Alexander Holtzoff, Special 
Assistant Attorney General. The Justice 
Department opposed this piece of legis- 
lation complaining that it was too broad, 
but on January 28, 1942, after much agi- 
tation they submitted to Congress, H. R. 
6484, applicable only to certain offenses. 
It became law on August 24, 1942, with 
the able assistance of Walker Stone, chief 
editorial writer for the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

Anticipating the passage of the bill the 
Department of Justice created a war- 
fraud unit and Federal grand juries be- 
gan holding hearings. 

Mr. Lieb continued his campaign de- 
manding review of war contracts. The 
exposure of a number of cases caused 
the Congress to insert a clause in the 
supplemental national defense appro- 
priation bill of April 4, 1942 permitting 


the renegotiation of war contracts. 


Thus, came the savings of billions of 
dollars on taxpayers money. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 10, 
1943] 
JOSEPH LIEB 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. STYLES BRIDGES, 
of New Hampshire, in the Senate of the 

United States, Monday, May 10 (legislative 

day of Monday, May 3), 1943) 

Mr. Brinces. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, a statement regarding 
the activities of Joseph Lieb which have con- 
tributed to the war effort. 
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Among Joseph Lieb’s contributions to the 
war are work on four important and signifi- 
cant pieces of legislation, now enacted into 
law. 

1. His work in connection with legislation 
dealing with war profiteering and fraud. On 
January 4, 1941, accompanied by a St. Louis 
newspaperman, he called upon Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Jackson, Wendell Berge, Assistant 
Attorney General and other Justice Depart- 
ment officials relative to the prosecution of 
a certain highly connected war profiteer. 
Other calls to the Department were made on 
January 9, 14, 15, 16, and 23. The story and 
background of this case has never been told 
and must remain anonymous until after the 
war. But it was this episode that inspired 
Leib to carry on a zealous campaign against 
war profiteering and fraud. Because of this 
case he urged the necessity for the suspension 
of the statutes of limitations covering such 
matters. 

Over a period of time Lieb demanded the 
appointment of a congressional defense inves- 
tigation committee. 

On February 13, 1941, Senator Truman in- 
troduced a resolution to set up a defense in- 
vestigating committee. This measure was 
approved on April 1. 

On March 31, 1941, Representatives May 
and Vinson introduced their joint resolu- 
tions setting up a committee to investigate 
war profiteers. This resolution has a direct 
bearing to the previous mentioned Justice 
Department interviews. This ig all that can 
be said at this time. 

It was the sensational disclosures brought 
out by the House investigating committees 
that brought on the demand for the renego- 
tiation of war contracts. But renegotiation 
action did not come until April 4, 1942, when 
a clause pcrmitting such action was inserted 


in the supplemental national defense appro- 


priation bill of that year. 

Unfortunately, none of these committees 
possessed punitive power other than to ex- 
pose and publicly reprimand. They held no 
other authority. Prior to the introduction 
of these committee resolutions Lieb pleaded 
for the suspension of the fraud statutes. In 
correspondence with many public officials he 
pointed out the fact that these statutes must 
be suspended to protect the Government's 
interest in the prosecution of war frauds. 
When the Truman and House investigating 
committees were set up he reminded Mem- 
bers of Congress that these committees were 
in many instances operating to the disad- 
vantage of the Government insofar as the 
time elements of the statutes were concerned. 

Several months later, on May 26, 1941, a 
bill was introduced to suspend the statutes. 
Because of this the Justice Department on 
February 5, 1942, created a special frauds 
unit, and Federal grand juries began hear- 
ings on July 15, 1942. 

Approximately $3,000,000,000 have been 
saved because of this action. (Part of this 
story was related in the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
oRD on November 12, 1942.) 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of Janu 
27, 1947] 
ORIGIN OF THE TRUMAN COMMITTEE 

(Extension of remarks of Hon. Raymond * 

Springer, of Indiana, in the House of Rep- 

resentatives, Monday, January 27, 1947) 

Mr. Sprincer. Mr. Speaker, last week the 
upper Chamber of Congress debated at great 
length the question of whether or not the 
famous Senate War Investigating Commit- 
tee should be continued. After the debate 
came to a close, the Senate deemed it acd- 
visable to grant this committee an additional 
year in order to complete its investigation of 
the war period. 
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OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF TATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1950 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to insert my own remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I am including an editorial by 
Hodding Carter which appeared in the 
Delta Democrat-Times of Greenville, 
] 3, the Atlanta Journal, and other 
newspaper The editorial is entitled 
“Nashville Sermon Said Lacking in Po- 
liti cal, Religious Realities.” 

Recently I introduced in 
an editorial from th 

Times which referred to this edit 
by Hodding Carter. I am 
this column by Mr. Carter 
approval. It follows: 
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sonal hatreds, the one-sidedne it- 
tack upon England and h umping t the 

of good Americans of different opinio than 
his own into one over-all inimical cate y. 
Certainly all of us should be alert to the 
implications of the insensate state 





rtainly a minister has as much right as 
inyone to warn inst national and world 

ds toward undue centralization of gov- 
ernment and the dwarfing of individual 
rights and indiv idual res sibilities 

But the case is not nearly so black and 
white as the Nz ishville minister nor 
is he fair in designating | 

I am appall ed | 1n} 
conclusions. For inst 
rise of socialism in Er: 
of the Fabian Society, a Socialist group, he 
enumerates the results of the first Liberal- 
Sccial coalition way back il 

“This is when the New Deal struck Eng- 
land,” he says warningly. “Out of Parlia- 
ment came the 8-hour day, workmen’s com- 
pensation, pensions, government housing 
projects, public payment of election expen 
Labor was delighted * * * the 
head was now inside the 
democratic tent.” 

If the minister means that thes 
English achievements dangerous and 
undemocratic, he is talking poppycock. To 
the contrary, each of them when achieved 
strengthened rather than weakened demcc- 
racy’s hand, whether in England or in the 
United States. 
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incredible sentence: “I would per- 
y rather see my nation die cleanly un- 
he H-bomb than rot away under so- 








cialism.” This statemen make a big 
hit in some quarters, but not among people 
who have seen nations almost die under 
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nations struggle to 
they could—throug g 
action for which no private : rnative ex- 
isted. God grant that ) 
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there will no longer be anywhere else a more 
fortunate people, like ourselves today, who 
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cialistic, 

It is sad that such we hould be ken 
upon a Sabbath or on any other day. It is 
sadder and more dangerous to Americar 
solid y that its devisive message should 

*h wide distribution. And it is sad- 

of all to recall how long ago it was th 
a Man moaned a broken-hearted prayer from 
& cross, asking His Father to forgive those 


who knew not what they did. 


Congress Should Set the Example 
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HON. CLARE E - HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 

SE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. hr. 
Speaker , for most of the time during the 
past 2 weeks the House has been debat- 
ing the one-package appropriation bill 
which calls for a total of $3 8,859,000,000 
to operate the Government during the 
coming fiscal year. 

War with Russia is th tened. It is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
a bankrupt nation, a nation with un- 
sound financial policies, to win a war, but 
there seems little disposition on the part 
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of the administration, or of the Congress, 
to put our financial house in order. 

That the people want less Federal 
spending, that they want greater efficien- 
cy from those who hold public office, has 
been shown by the public support of the 
‘ecommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

That very few, individually, are will- 
ne to economize or to do more work for 
he samre amount of money is shown 
oy the opposition to practically every 
plan submjtted to the Congress which 

either greater efficiency or 
economy but which adversely affects the 
individual. 

Unfortunately the President, taking 
advantage of the present situation and 
of the demand for less Federal spending 
and a little more efficient service by Fed- 
eral employees, has sent to the Congress 
some 21 reorganization plans. 

Taking advantage of this situation, 
the Hoover label has been pinned on all 
of these reorganization plans, although 
some of them do not even promise either 
efficiency or economy. 

The reorganization plans submitted by 
the President have been sent to the 
Committee on Expenditures in Executive 
Departments, on which I am the rank- 
ing minority member and of which, dur- 
ing the Eightieth Congress, I was chair- 
man. 

So far, whenever any of these plans 
which would give us a cut in personnel, 
require more work or a cut in compensa- 
tion of Federal employees, has been pre- 
sented, there has been vigorous and 
sometimes bitter opposition. Usually, 
the group apearing in opposition to any 
particular plan advocates the adoption 
of reorganizition which will give econ- 
omy and efficiency in the other depart- 
ments but argues that reorganization in 
connection with the agency in which the 
witness is interested would be bad. 

Recently, information was given the 
Congress that, during the current fiscal 
year—and the current year is classed 
as a prosperous year—we will be spend- 
ing at least five, some say almost seven, 
billion dollars more than the Govern- 
ment takes in. 

That situation is not only an absurd, 
but it is a dangerous condition. Espe- 
cially is this true when some in au- 
thority are follovving a course which may 
involve us in a war before the year is 
over. 

Remembering how we got into the last 
two wars, what war costs, not only in 
dollars and natural resources but in 
suffering and in death, and in justifiable 
payments to veterans, it would seem as 
though those in authority who are di- 
recting our foreign policy, would have 
the good sense to follow a course which 
would keep us out of war. That, lacking 
that good sense, judgment, and determi- 
nation, they would, at the very least, set 
our financial house in order, cut out the 
unnecessary expenditure of every dollar; 
make every possible saving in order to 
strengthen our defense program. 

Long ago someone said that charity 
should begin at home. Inasmuch as this 
Nation must economize if it is to avoid 
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disascver, it is my opinion that the people’s 
Representatives should set the example 
by the adoption of an economy program 
which would affect all Federal employees 
and office holders. Then they can right- 
fully and with good grace ask that others 
do likewise, take less instead of asking 
for more, work longer, work more effi- 
ciently, instead of demanding higher 
compensation, then loafing on the job. 
A nation which continues wasteful 
and unnecessary spending, lowers the 
standard of production, permits a few 
individuals to paralyze essential indus- 
tries and, on occasion, by strikes threaten 
the health, safety, and welfare of the 
whole nation, cannot hope either to win 
world war III, or, even if there be no 
war, continue prosperous and secure. 


Port and Playground of the Sout!.west 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
excerpts from an article entitled “Port 
and Playground of the Southwest” which 
appeared in the April 12 edition of the 
Houston Chronicle. 

This article, written by Mr. Don Hinga, 
gives an account of one of the most-his- 
toric and colorful spots in Texas, Galves- 
ton Island, and of the people who figure 
largely in Galveston’s place in the South- 
west. I recommend it as a subject for 
enjoyable reading. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PorT AND PLAYGROUND OF SOUTHWEST 
(By Don Hinga, Chronicle roving editor) 


GALVEsTON, April 12.—Steeped in history, 
with an impressive list of firsts, an island 
of gracious living and mighty industry, Gal- 
veston proclaims to the world that it is the 
“Port and playground of the Southwest.” 

There is no better way to sum up Galveston 
than that phrase. 

You hear a lot of talk about the free State 
of Galveston, because its people have a knack 
of living and let live that makes the typical 
Galvestonion feel that there is no better place 
on earth to reside. 

Drive around its oleander-bordered streets 
and you find plenty of evidence of this gra- 
ciousness in the many beautiful old homes 
built during the past century. 

Take a tour in the older section of down- 
town Galveston and you notice fine carvings 
on the doors and windows of old business 
establishments that further carry out this 
idea of beauty. 


POPULATION GAINS 

The city of Galveston covers 7.8 square 
miles and its population of approximately 
80,000 shows a gain of 20,000 over the 1940 
census count of 60,682. 

Backbone of the industry that flourishes 
here is the sprawling waterfront whose 37 
piers afford space for handling 45 Liberty- 
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type vessels. Its 35 warehouses have over 
5,000,000 square feet of floor space and its 
three giant grain elevators can store 7,500,009 
bushels of grain. 

The port of Galveston is the largest sy). 
fur shipping port, in addition to handling 
vast quantitites of cotton, rice, raw sugar, 
ores, and concentrates and other products, 

To give an idea of the teeming wharves, 
Galveston during the year ending December 
31, 1949, shipped more grain than all the Guif 
of Mexico ports combined, a total of 110,218. 
041 bushels. Its total vessel traffic was in 
excess of 6,000,000 tons each for the years 
1947-49. 

THORNTON RUNS DOCKS 

Two years ago, the city of Galveston took 
over the wharves, which are operated by E. H, 
Thornton, as vice president and general man. 
ager. Thornton began his career with the 
Southern Pacific Railway in Houston. 

A picturesque part of the water front that 
draws thousands of vacationists is the mos. 
quito fleet of shrimp and fishing boats that 
take off with the dawn, to return heavily 
laden. Galveston offers the sports fisherman 
51 types of edible salt-water fish. 

Largest private industry in Galveston {s 
the American National Insurance Co., largest 
in the South, with some §$300,000,000 in 
insurance on its books. 

Today, it is presided over by W. L. Moody, 
Jr., now in his eighties, who has spread an 
industrial and financial empire from Gal- 
veston Island until it reaches over the Na- 
tion, embracing banks, the national h 
lands, and other properties. 


MOODY IS RICH MAN 


Moody is said to be one of the 10 rich 
men in Texas, but still keeps a tight hand on 
the reins of his business empire. 

From his office in the American National 
Building, whose walls bear a large copy 
the famed painting, the Gay Philosopher, 
Moody tells an interesting but brief story of 
how he got into the insurance business. 

“How does a man get started in such a vast 
business?” he was asked. 

With a wave of his hand and a twinkle in 
his eye, Moody replied: 

“I was standing on a corner on Strand 
Street many years ago and two friends came 
up and asked me if I wanted to make some 
money. 

“They had an idea of going into the in- 
surance business and I said that I always 
liked to make money and so I did.” 

The growth and building of Galveston 
tied up with the growth and expanding 
enterprises of several Galvestonians in 4 
tion to the Moodys. 


FOUR KEMPNER BROTHERS 


They are the Kempners, the Seale} 
Hutchings and others who pyramided pro. 
from warehouses and compresses and othe! 
water-front firms into empires that reach 
out over the United States. 

The four Kempner brothers, Stanley, R. L. 
D. W., and I. H., have contributed might 
to the building of Texas as well as ther 
native Galveston. 

Their father, Harris Kempner, a Polish im- 
migrant, worked as a day laborer to § 
gether his railroad fare to Texas, opened 4 
store in Cold Springs, fought in the Co" 
federate Army and moved to Galveston !0!- 
lowing the Civil War. 

When he died in 1894 he had put t 
“The House of Kempner,” with interest 
all parts of the State. So diversified \ 
career that the Kempners either ! 
built, or operated eight Texas rail 
started irrigation projects all over Tex 
organized banks in a dozen Texas towns. 


BUILT HOTEL GALVEZ 


The first rice for commercial purposes °° 
planted on a Fort Bend County plantation» 
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they built the Galvez Hotel, own 
rland Industries outright and seven- 
f the stock in the Imperial Sugar Co. 
mpress and warehouse properties in 
n comprise 814 city blocks 
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r br thers and four sisters, Mrs. Hen- 
re nheimer, San Antonio; Mrs. L. A. 
Miss Glady s Kempn er, of Gal- 
\ D. F, Weston of Cincinnati, 
no partition of the family’s 
n through the years, except divi- 
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I. H. IS ELDER STATESMAN 


t H. Kempner, the elder statesman « he 
2, i as commissioner and mayor of 
nd is credited with pulling the 

nancial crisis that followed 
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( I only two surviving 
he storm relief commission. 
Rabbi Cohen and the lat 
pher Byrne have heen the 
ation for the city for many 
a life of selfless service, Rabbi 
( ttained many honors, President 
\ n called him Texas’ greatest 
d the late Dr. Stephen Wise de- 
as one of the 10 outstanding 
aders of the Nation. 
RABBI IS SCHOLAR 
A r who reads Hebrew and Arabic, 
k d German and Spanish, the rabbi 
I hilos ypl 5 
best in religions I try to ta 
y of life,” he says. “I would 
ch on a text from Confucius as 
1 if the truth is there.”’ 
mber, when the rabbi retired 
in the rabbinate, Bishop Byrne 
friend, Rabbi Cohen, is the best 
real humanitarianism I have ever 
I! é n him in every room and at 





r hospitals. He brou om mes- 
er and hope to all, regardless of 

nd d. He never a ked who 
a need to fill.” 
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the Galveston Catholic Diocese 
}-odd Texas count “had a ready 
ish brogue thé ss was the delight 
inds of friends. 





AN AULD BARRACKS 

A few days before his death, I talked with 
the Bishop’s palace, one of the 
1es in Galveston, built by Col. Wal- 














G m, lawyer and Congressman over 
ury ago, at Fourteenth and Broad- 
auld barracks,” the Bishop said 
kle in his eye and then proceeded 
lovingly over the details of the 

-Story mansion. 

1 of the five kinds of stone and mar- 
went into the home, of the carved 
d birds on the doors and windows, 
ferent dates that are carved into 
of the griffon motif found 

house. 
( the first floor there are five different 


wood in five rooms, oak, walnut, 
white mahogany, and pine, and 


work was so thoroughly done that 

t a crack in the lining up of the 
ARTIST OF NOTE 

Gresham was an artist of note and 


ls on the dining-room ceiling, 
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tacked canvas on the walls of oth 
and adorned them with pai 
basement covered the walls 
scenes and marine-life pictures. 

The home was a long time in being 
for Gresham, as the bishop said, 
a flash of beauty in the day 
tear out parts of 
them anew 

Another famous cld h 
the home of El Mi: he Sh 
at 2328 Broadway. Bu Lilt by Cc apt. ae M. Brown, 
a brick mason by trade who amassed a for- 
tune in cotton, shipping, and other interests 


r rooms 
nd in the 
with marine 
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in Galveston is 


Temple of the Shrine 
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and put a fortune into his home, a show 
place for almost a century and the oldest 





brick home in Texas. 
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Walnut in the valance crowning the win- 
dows was carved in Paris, and French arti- 
sons came to adorn the ceilings with friezes 
and panels in gol f 

His daughter, Betty Brown, was also 
an artist and in the parlor there still hang 


esque ladies 
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‘hool, with an able faculty 
Chauncey Leake, nationally 
macologist, the John Sealy r 
the best in the South, is another example of 
philanthropy of the builders of Galveston, 
the Sealy family. 

Henry Rosenberg, another pi 
early day mayor, has imprin 
Galveston wit! ume Ri 
Library and monu: ») the Texas heroe 
of the Revolution, a orphans’ home, 


home for aged ladies, and a YMCA building. 
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He also installed water f oe ee and 
troughs throughout the city, where thirsty 
humans and ani slake their ‘coarse 

Rosenberg was sident during the con- 
struction of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railway, one of the most potent sources of 
revenue to Galveston throug 
annual pay roll to the 1,000 Santa Fe workers 
in Galveston. 

Others who took part in organi 
the railway, which operates over 4 
of trackage in Texas, included John §S 
and nephew Ge ree, Leon and H. Blum, 
W. L. Moody, J. H. Hutchings, R. S. and P. J. 
Willis, to name a few. 

Galvestonians have been getting the news 
of the world from the same source for Over 
a hundred years. sne Galveston News, 
known as “The Old Lady of Mechanic Street, 
is the oldest newspaper in Texas, having 
been founded in 1842. Itis ably managed t 
day by David Leavell, also president of the 
Galveston Ch ymmerce. 

Every year a 
Ga ton Beach Ass¢ 
the tom-toms for its ash Day, heralding 
the opening of the summer :s wim season. 
This year it will be h and Drum 
Beater Christy Mit ll is telling all and 


sundry of the Tex Fiddler’s Association 
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annual meeting, which will be held on Splash 
Day, the hill billy jam season from noon to 
midnight, the coronation of King Neptune 
and his bathing beauties from all over the 
Southwest, 5-mile swim race in the Gu 


giant air show and a lot 











ol otner attractions. 
GAY PLAYGROUND 
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will dot the smooth whit 

umbrellas, put up 
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uard of the thousands 
e bea 
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Cove = ors Speak Up cn United States 


Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
n RENERIC R CONDE 

HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 

OF NEW YORK 

E OF REPRESENTA 

April 25, 1950 
Mr. CO JUDERT. Mr. 

leave to extend my remar 

exceedingly intere 





ITVES 
Tuesday, 
Sp aker, unt 


, Linclude an 








ting : rticle published 
in the New York Herald Tribune on April 
23 and 24. On March 29, 1950, I intro- 





duced H. R. 7904, for the purpose of es- 
ishing a commission to “investigate 
and make recommendations 
to the distribution of gover 
tions and sources of reven 
framework of our 
local systems 
ing the intro 
the New Yor 
a survey of the o} 
this subjec . This article is the 
The views expressed by the g¢ 
should alone be suffic ar 
doubting Member of this House of the 
importance of instituting such a tax sur- 

ey as is proposed without further delay. 
GOVERNORS SPEAK UP ON UNITED STATES 

TAXES—CALL FOR STUDY OF OVERLAPPING 

REVENUE FIELDS 

(By Robert S. Bird) 














‘tient to pers 











two articles b d i 
current issues i lv- 
relations betwee the 
ne 3.) 
Ss rey ry to a New 
poll believe tl the 
growing conflict of responsibility between 
the Federal and State Governments urgently 
calls for high-level study on a nonpartisan 
basis. Some governors are worri a it 
vast sums of money they say are being 


wasted now. 
system as 
in State gover 


Others see the entire Federal 








They want Congress to act forthwith on 
proposa re i to et ) , 
body co 1 of Ser s, Repre es, 
and governors of both major parties rhis 
group would analyze the whole tangle of 
divided functions in N l d e 





housekeeping and find ways for ending the 
evils. 

Many of the governors lally plore 
the overlapping of tax that « p iti- 
zens in some place pay duplicate and even 
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triplicate levies on everyday goods and serv- 
ices. These governors demand a broad re- 
vamping of the tax structure—even to di- 
viding up between the two kinds of govern- 
ment exclusive rights to collect different 
taxes 
Some governors put the blame on the Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid system, a comparatively 
new development in American Government. 
This is the device whereby the National Gov- 
ernment collects enormous sums in taxes in 
the 48 States and redistributes part of it 
through some 25 major public services such 
as aid to education and health, old-age and 
unemployment benefits. The Federal Gov- 
ernment sets up its own standards and ad- 
ministrative requirements for these and 
usually makes the States match the Federal 
funds with an equal amount of their own 
money. 
A few of the governors defended this aid 
em as a boon to State government, but 
; vigorously denounced it as a bureau- 
swindle, robbing the States both of 


heir money and their right to self-govern- 
ment. 
Twenty-nine 
Herald-Tribune 
they 


governors replied to the 
poll. This asked, first, if 
believed their States were getting a fair 
share of the Federal tax money collected 
from them; second, if they felt a segrega- 
tion of tax sources was needed, and if so, 
how it should be made, and third, they were 
asked to make any other suggestions on the 
subject. 

Nineteen governors said either that a 
thoroughgoing study of Federal-State re- 
lations was needed, or that they awaited 
such a study before forming an opinion. 
Thirteen said that a segregation of tax 
sources should be made, so that the Federal 
Government could have certain taxes ex- 
clusively for itself in return for keeping hands 
off other taxes that would be reserved ex- 
clusively to the States. 

Seven governors said their States are not 
getting a fair share of the Federal money 
collected from them. Four said they were 
satisfied with the return. Seven offered no 
comment, sending word that they were not 
preps ared, or too busy, or absent from their 
Cat itols. 

In pooner the replies dealt with two inter- 
twined aspects of the problem—one, the 
waste, unfairness, or fairness of the tax 
mechanisms; the other, the pros and cons of 
erants-in-aid and its effect on State govern- 

. The divided opinions cross party 

to a greater dey gree tha n sectio nal lines. 

king up the gr 
opinion was e7 opened in the reply 
William Preston Lane, of Mary- 
i, a Democrat, and chairman of the 
yal Governors’ Conference. He pre- 
nted the conference’s view to the last ses- 

1 of Congress. 

id the first large-scale grants-in-aid 

ram was started in 1914, with the agri- 

l tension act, and they have since 

day a third of the total 

rnment is borne by the 

about 20 percent of the cost of 

m paid by the Federal 

. Federal grants to jtates have 
n $5,000,000 in 1910 to more than 

) ,000 today. 
This method, in operation, has extended 
public services throughout tre country 

* * has been responsible for establishing 

rtain minimum standards of service * * * 

raised standards of administration in 

public services, and it has provide. 

me redi ution of resources from 

1e States th ave superior means to those 
that lack them,” Governor Lane said. 

“On the otherhand * * * grants-in-aid 
has removed. large areas of discretionary 
power from the localities and transferred 
them to the States, and from the States to 


tae Natl 


nt is 


Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll, Republican, of 
New Jersey, replied: ‘We are losing self-gov- 
ernment in America and destroying our Fed- 
eral system by the continued expansion of a 
pernicious system of so-called grants-in-aid.” 

Saying there is no question that all Ameri- 
cans wait the best in public services, he as- 
serted that “the question before the Nation 
is whether we .-e to have one or more agen- 
cies of government responsible for these 
services—each with a different administra- 
tive staff, each levying taxes for the purposes 
of supporting the services, divided respon- 
sibilities, and the inevitable conflicts that 
arise from divided responsibilities.” 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey said that the 
amount of taxes taken from New York State 
by the Federal Government “has increased 
more than five times over and is currently 
more than eight times as great as the total 
of State taxes.” “This,” he warned, “is a very 
eflective way for the Federal Government to 
impair the sovereignty of a State and deprive 
it of the finances with which to meet its own 
responsibilities.” 

The more conservative view was given by 
Gov. Adlai E, Stevenson, Democrat, of Illinois. 

“All of us have profited from the Federal 
aid programs, but we all know that there 
must be some limits to extension of Federal 
aid,” he said. “Those limits may well be 
determined by the taxpayers’ pocketbooks 
more effectively than by frightened procla- 
mations of States’ rights.” 

Gov. Chester Bowles, Democrat, of Con- 
necticut, defended the Federal aid program 
while agreeing a thorough review of tax 
relations is needed. 

“The Federal Government exercises many 
of its present powers (and levies taxes to pay 
for them) simply because the States in gen- 
eral are unable or unwilling to provide basic 
services which a majority of the people be- 
lieve are essential to their welfare,” he said. 


GovERNORS CHARGE UNITED States Tax GRAB 
To FINANCE WIDENING FUNCTIONS—SEE 
STATES AND CITIES IN SCRAMELE FOR WHAT’S 
LeFrt—SoME WOULD TRADE FEDERAL AID FOR 
CERTAIN LEVIES 


(By Robert S. Bird) 


(This is the second of two articles based 
on a Herald Tribune poll of governors on 
current issues involving taxation and other 
relations between the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments.) 

The biggest complaint by State governors 
in their current fears over Federal encroach- 
ment on State government centers around 
the Federal grab for taxes, a New York Herald 
Tribune poll shows. 

Taxes are caught in an ever-expanding 
vicious circle. The Federal Government is 
steadily widening its tax base year by year 
to finance its always extending functions, 
and the States and localities are left to el- 
bow each other in a race for what’s left. 

Most of the governors who replied to the 
Herald Tribune poll on Federal-State rela- 
tions said the time has come for the National 
and State Governments to stake out agreed 
and exclusive areas of tax sources. 


WOULD TRADE AID FOR TAXES 


- A number of governors said their States 
would gladly forego a good measure of Federal 
aid if they could have certain taxes—say 
gasoline, amusements, or excises—all to 
themselves, without Federal interference. 
Then they would handle their own aid pro- 
grams, they said 

No State in the Union 1s getting back in 
the form of Federal aid the equivalent of 
he Federal taxes collected within its borders. 
Some less-wealthy States are getting propor- 
tionately greater benefits than the prosper- 
ous States, but these complain just as loudly 
as the others. 

In the South, Gov. J. Strom Thurmond, 
Democrat, of South Carolina, said “the tax 
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system is a hodgepodge of overlapping lupli 
cation and injustices,” and asserted that : 
the usurpation of tax flelds by the Peden 


Government continues unchecked it will ip. 


evitably turn our States into mere subdiy;. 


sions or departments of the Central Govern. 
ment.” He demanded a return to the States. 
exclusively, of all automotive transport tax 
sources, including gasoline, oil, 
tubes, together with the admission taxes. 

Gov. Herman E. Talmadge, Democrat, 
Georgia, said the Federal Government show! 
leave to the States the excise and license 
taxes, and he attacked the Federal require. 
ment of States to match Federal funds 
grants-in-aid. “Grants-in-aid should 
based on the need of the individual Stat, 
rather than its economic ability to matcy 
available Federal funds,” he said. 

“My answer is ‘No’,” Gov. James E. Folsom, 
Democrat, of Alabama, said to a qu 
whether Alabama was getting a fair s 
Federal taxes. 


SEES GOOD GOVERNMENT GAIN 


Gov. John S. Battle of Virginia, anoth 
Democrat, said “the cause of good ¢ 
ment would be benefited by the Feder 
ernment’s withdrawal from many field: is 
activity, leaving these to the States, w 
could more properly and efficiently ad 
ter them.” 

In New England, Gov, Sherman Ad 
Republican, of New Hampshire, said 
State’s share of the Federai tax return seemed 
to be “unfair in certain instances such as 
education, river and harbor develo; 
flood-control, and public-power projects, 
and he advocated giving excise taxes to t 
States in return for letting the Federal C 
ernment have the income tax. 

In the Middle West, Gov. Frank J. Lausche 
Democrat, of Ohio, complained that the Na 
tional Government “has preempted most 
the fields” and said Ohio is paying $27 
in gasoline taxes alone to the Federal Go 
ernment but is getting back only $18,000,000. 

“Iowa is not receiving its share of F 
aid,” Gov. William S. Beardsley, Republi 
reported. He said “the field of gasoline t 
tion shoudl be preempted to the State” 
road-building purposes. 


Concurring in this view, Gov. Oscar Renne- 


bohm, Republican, of Wisconsin, also said 
the National Government should yield to the 
States, at least in part, the toba 
amusement taxes and keep for itself th 
mobile excises. He pointed out that I 
taxes in Wisconsin have increased by 1 
percent over 1928, compared to a S 
increase of 400 percent and a locality-tx 
jump of only 50 percent. 


URGES TAX-SOURCE SEGREGATION 


Speaking for the Northwest, Gov. D 
McKay, Republican, of Oregon, also de 
the gasoline and admission taxes 
States, and in neighboring Idaho, G 
Robins, Republican, said segregation 
sources and “revision in all areas are nec 
sary.” 

Gov. J. Bracken Lee, Republican, of Ut 
found “there is no fair share left alt 
Federal Government gets through p 
army of employees who administe: r 
(Federal aid) funds.” 

Acknowledging that South Dakota 
ceiving a fair share of Federal tax 
Governor George T. Mickelson, Rep! 
complained that “too much of every I 
tax dollar, regardless of its source, is t 
Federal administrative expense; we ; 
a dollar and it comes back sixty-odd cents. 
He suggested this as a solution: 

“Generally speaking, to every ext 
sible and feasible, the area of gove! 
which renders the service should lev} 
and collect the revenue to provide for 

Gov. Lee Knous, Democrat, of C 
said: “The solution is most difficult 





tires, and 




















the diversity of the types of taxes upon 
wh h the various States rely for basic 
evenue.” 
a rhe principal source in some may be the 
income tax; in others, sales taxes; and in 
ners, ad valorem taxes. Each of these sys- 
tems has a historical background which has 
developed a delicate adjustment between the 
State and its local governments and subdivi- 
and which cannot be abruptly 
disturbed.” 
GASOLINE TAX FOR STATES 
But he advocated generally leaving gaso- 
taxes to the States, and possibly estate 
cift taxes and luxury and admission 


Governors of two desert States expressed 
concern over the Federal highway program. 
G Vail Pittman, Democrat, of Nevada, 
said that while some fields of taxation should 
be left exclusively to the States, he believes 

t Federal taxes on gasoline should not 
be repealed if the Federal aid-to-highways 
program would be endangered.” And Gov. 
Thomas J. Mabry, Democrat, of New Mexico, 


added that “the sparsely settled States of the 
West must have Federal aid in road building 


road program is to be advanced in the 
interest of national travel.” 
Both houses of Congress have before them 
I sals for studying the question. Sena- 
tor HuserT H. HUMPHREY and 41 other Sena- 
tors introduced a bill last March providing 
idy of the Federal-State question. In 
the House Representative FREDERIC R. Cou- 
DERT, JR., Republican, of New York, offered a 
bill last month for a joint congressional and 
vernors commission to study the issue. 
ae ither of these bills, if enacted, would carry 
on the special study of the subject made by 
the Hoover commission, which reported that 
Federal-State relations is the cardinal ques- 
f our Federal system of government.” 








Low-Priced Footwear Imports Menace 
Tyer Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Evening 
Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., Thursday, 
April 20, 1950, by Raymond N. Maynard: 

RUBBER TARIFF Cut ENDANGERS TYER Co, 

(By Raymond N. Maynard) 


In common with some 30 different small 
New England industries which stand to be 
affected by proposed United States tariff re- 
luctions, the Tyer Rubber Co. of Andover is 

ng-established local industry that will be 
eriously threatened through the importa- 
tion of low-priced footwear. 

Company officials and employees have 
recognized a definite threat to the continued 
Operation of the Andover plant, brought 
about by a 50 percent reduction in tariff on 
v a footwear which was effected by 

t Government in 1947 and they are further 

turbed at the apparent prospect that there 

be a further reduction in tariff in foot- 
‘r duties later in the year. 

At a conference held in the plant office 
h other interested parties Tuesday after- 
n, to decide on a plan of action, Wallace 

Brimer, general manager and treasurer of 
company, stated that unfavorable 
‘her combined with the increased availa- 
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bility of imported low-priced footwear are 
at least retarding customary early orders for 
domestic rubber footwear for next winter, as 
a result of which production there has been 
severely curtailed and the work force is down 
about one-third. 

“The whole footwear industry,” he said, 
“is disturbed by the 50 percent reduction 
in tariff on waterproof footwear which was 
effected by our Government in 1947, and 
more disturbed at the apparent prospect 
that there may be a further reduction in 
such footwear, plus a radical reduction in 
the tariff on canvas footwear, to be nego- 
tiated later in 1950. It is recognized that 
international trade is essential and that it 
is not a one-way street, so that we must buy 
abroad as much as practicable.” 


PROTESTS TO CONGRESS 


“However, hand labor is a relatively higher 
factor in both waterproof and canvas foot- 
wear than in products such as automobiles 
and other hard goods and chemicals in the 
production of which automatic-machine 
processes can be used extensively. This fac- 
tor enables foreign producers with low labor 
costs, in the absence of adequate tariffs on 
imports, to undersell domestic-footwear pro- 
ducers by as much as one-third to one-half. 

“Management and employees have in- 
formed Senators and Representatives of the 
seriousness of this situation, urging a res- 
toration of the higher tariff rates previous- 
ly in effect on waterproof footwear, and 
protesting any consideration of further tariff 
reductions on waterproof or canvas foot- 
wear.” 

The seriousness of the situation also drew 
a statement from Alfred Demers, president 
of local 137, United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, 
and Plastic Workers of America, CIO, in 
which he stated: “Local 137 has protested, 
approximately a year ago, to Congressmen 
and Senators about the low tariff on rubber 
footwear and fabric footwear coming in 
from Czechoslovakia. Japan is also sending 
over rubber and fabric footwear, and as a 
result of this, many of our members are out 
of work. 

“I believe it is the duty of all civic- 
minded citizens, merchants, and business- 
men to protest this low tariff rate. Local 
137 of Andover has passed a resolution and 
sent it to all affiliated locals, the interna- 
tional union, and the national office of the 
CIO urging that something be done to save 
the jobs of the local members. Unless co- 
operation is forthcoming, more people will 
be out of work and this will affect the com- 
munities in which they live. I urge every- 
one to contact their Congressmen and Sen- 
ators by letters or card protesting the low 
tariff rates.” 


PROTEST HOFFMAN PLAN 


Nor does the proposed solution to the 
problem as suggested by ECA Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman offer any comfort. His plan, 
as an answer to complaints by various in- 
dustry and labor groups that the Marshall 
plan is bringing in a flood of foreign goods 
that is robbing them of their livelihood, has 
two parts: (1) Let workers thrown out of 
jobs by impcrts draw existing Federal-State 
jobless pay until new jobs can be found for 
them; (2) set up a program to train the 
workers for new jobs and retrain manage- 
ment to set up new industrial enterprises 
that could employ the displaced workers. 

Present at the conference, conducted by 
John H. Kelly, assistant sales manager on 
footwear, were Vincent Treanor, president 
of the Andover Taxpayers’ Association; 
George Winslow, town clerk representing 
the board of selectmen; Alfred Demers, union 
president; Jack Barry, executive manager of 
the Greater Lawrence Chamber of Commerce; 
and plant Officials. 
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MARKET BADLY AFFECTED 


On February 13, Mr. Brimer wrote letters 
to Congresswoman EDITH Nourse RoceErs, 
Congressmen THoMAs J. LANE and JOSEPH 
W. MARTIN, and to Senators HENRY CABOT 
Lopce and LEVERETT SALTONSTALL informing 
them of the concern of management and 
employees over the threat of imported ten- 
nis shoes and rubber footwear from Japan 
and Czechoslovakia, respectively. 

He stated that the canvas-topped tennis 
shoes from Japan were being displayed in 
New York then at prices which, even with 
the present 35-percent duty on the price of- 
a comparable United States item, are a third 
or more under our prices, and the rubber 
footwear products apparently from Czecho- 
slovakia with the present 1214-percent duty 
on the price of comparable United States 
items are about one-half our prices. Fur- 
thermore, the offerings indicate that the 
volume is on the increase to an extent which 
distinctly affects our whole domestic market. 

He pointed out that the 1947 action which 
reduced the previous 25-percent rate of duty 
on rubber footwear to 1214 percent on the 
price of a comparable United States item 
has resulted in a most serious threat to the 
industry, and he understood there is a prob- 
ability of similar action being taken to re- 
duce by 50 percent the duty on imported 
tennis shoes, if not to completely change the 
import tariff to a lower percentage ad va- 
lorem on both tennis and waterproof foot- 
wear. If the latter action should be taken 
and the American selling-price principle 
should be eliminated, then unemployment in 
our industry and financial difficulties for the 
companies in it would be disastrous. 

“The majority of our business is in the two 
types of products mentioned above,” he 
wrote. “We employ normally about 1,000 in 
Andover, a town having a population of ap- 
proximately 13,000 and we assure you that 
our situation is serious. 

“We have suffered two full winters now 
without normal snowfall, our employment is 
down about one-third, and the prospect of 
waiting another 8 months for the rubber 
footwear season is bleak enough without the 
added threat of ruinous competition from 
imported products. 

“Foreign competition from countries with 
much lower wage levels is particularly in- 
jurious in our industry where the percentage 
of factory wage and salaries is about 47 per-. 
cent of total cost. The difficulties of com- 
peting with cheap labor increase as the im- 
portance of the labor cost increases in rela- 
tion to total cost, and there are few if any 
industries in which labor plays a more im- 
portant part relatively than in the rubber 
and canvas footwear industry. 

“We urge that you use your influence to 
forestall any further reduction in tariff on 
these products and also to restore the rate 
of tariff on waterproof footwear to the 25 
percent which was established in 1932, re- 
affirmed in 1937, and maintained until 1947 
when it was cut in half.” 

Acknowledgment was received in all in- 
stances from the Congressmen and Senators, 
and the information was forwarded to the 
Department of State in Washington. As a 
result, replies received from Jack K. McFall, 
Assistant Secretary of State, were forwarded 
to Mr. Brimer. 


NEGOTIATIONS THIS YEAR 


The letter from Assistant Secretary Mc- 
Fall, contained the following information: 
“In stating that there is a possibility of re- 
ducing by 50 percent the duty on imported 
tennis shoes, Mr. Brimer no doubt has in 
mind the announcement on November 10 by 
the Department of State that the United 
States will participate in tariff negotiations 
under the framework of the general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade beginning in 
September 1950. 
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“Up to the present time, however, no de- 
cision has been reached with respect either to 
the countries with which the United States 
proposed to negotiate at the next tariff con- 
ference or to the items to be listed for pos- 
sible negotiations. The negotiations at this 
conference will be conducted in accordance 
with the Trade Agreements Act. Before 
entering into negotiations a notice of inten- 
tion to negotiate will be published, together 
with a list of articles which it is proposed 
should be considered in such negotiations, 

“It should be emphasized that interested 
parties will be given ample opportunity to 
express their views regarding those negotia-~ 
tions both by submitting formal statements 
to the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion and by testifying in oral hearings con- 
ducted by that committee. The views so ex- 
pressed will be taken into consideration by 
the interdepartmental committee on trade 
agreements before making its recommenda- 
tions to the President regarding the Conces- 
sions to be granted and requested in the 
negotiations. At the present time the mem- 
bership of the trade agreements committee 
includes representatives from the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Treasury, Defense, and Labor, the United 
States Tariff Commissio.. and the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

“It is expected that the public notice 
mentioned above regarding the negotiations 
will be issued within the next several weeks. 
The Tyer Rubber Co, is being placed on the 
appropriate mailing list for the receipt of 
announcements concerning the negotiations. 

“In mentioning the possibility of a change 
in the single American selling price principle, 
Mr. Brimer no doubt is referring to a provi- 
sion in the Habana charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization which would re- 
quire the abolition of the use of American 
selling price as a basis for determining the 
dutiable value of imported merchandise. 
The charter would require that dutiable 
value be based on the actual value of the im- 
ported merchandise and not on the value of 
domestic merchandise. 

“However, it must be kept in mind that 
the charter would not require a change in 
the protective incidence of the duties pres- 
ently based on American selling price, but 
only in the basis of value used. The pro- 
posal to eliminate the use of American sell- 
ing price, which is presently used as a basis 
for dutiable value in only a few Classes of 
merchandise, is being considered in connec- 
tion with possible legislation to simplify 
customs procedures which it is expected will 
be submitted to the Congress by the Treas- 
ury Department. 

“Mr. Brimer requested that you use your 
influence to restore the tariff rate on water- 
proof footwear. The only way that this can 
be done without violating our commitments 
under the general agreement on tariffs and 
trade would be through a successful action 
under article XIX (the escape clause) of the 
general agreement. All of the tariff conces- 
sions in the general agreement are subject 
to this article which permits a contracting 
party to withdraw or modify any concession 
if, as a result of unforeseen developments 
and of the concession, increased imports 
threaten or cause serious injury to domes- 
tic industry. If Mr. Brimer believes that his 
company has a good case for such action he 
may address a request for consideration of 
his case to the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

“In order that the views expressed by Mr. 
Brimer may be made known to the various 
Government agencies concerned with trade- 
agreement negotiations, a copy of his letter 
is being sent to the interdepartmental Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, which in 
turn will bring it to the attention of inter- 
ested officers in those agencies.” 


The American Way—How May We 
Improve It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
one of the prize-winning essays from the 
American Legion annual essay contest in 
Ohio. This essay was submitted by Miss 
Patricia County, a freshman in Brilliant 
(Ohio) High School, and it is one of the 
12 winners out of over 75,000 submitted 
in the State of Ohio. I think this is an 
indication that our young people are 
thinking about some of the problems 
facing this Nation, and with such think- 
ing as is shown by this essay, I feel that 
the future of our country is in safe hands. 


THE AMERICAN Way—How May WE Improve 
IT? 
(By Patricia County) 


In the seventeenth century freedom-loving 
people of the Old World, in order to escape 
tyranny of the rulers, began the hard journey 
to the new continent of America in order 
to enjoy freedom of religion which was denied 
them in their own country. The colonies 
so established were mostly self-ruled until 
the reign of King George the Third, in which 
the war of independence was fought and 
won by the Thirteen Colonies. It was then 
the foundation of the present American way 
of life was laid under the wise guidance of 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and other 
leading patriots of that time. Freedom of 
religion, freedom of speech, and freedom of 
the press were guaranteed to all under the 
Constitution established at that time. Peo- 
ple withstood all attempts of minority 
groups to establish so-called isms which 
would undermine all freedom established 
under our Constitution. 

The American way is opportunity for every- 
one. It is having your abilities recognized, 
being given a chance to use them, a poor 
man becoming a millionaire. It is the illit- 
erate becoming a man of letters. The Amer- 
ican way is for men of different creeds giv- 
ing their life belts to others of the ship 
and going down with it in harmony. Under 
the American way free schools, even for the 
poorest, were established for education, ad- 
vancement, and culture. The American way 
means freedom. 

The American way means freedom—but 
the question is, how can we improve it? It 
is true, our democracy is not perfect. It is 
not Utopia, so we must always be alert for 
new ideas to improve our way of life. We 
should exercise great care in our choice of 
lawmakers, shake off lethargy, and get out 
and vote to prevent minority representative 


-elections detrimental to the welfare of the 


country. An important item is to find out 
whether the politician has any racial preju- 
dice. If he does, he does not belong in office. 
Why not increase the salaries of elective offi- 
cials so less people will be susceptible to 
bribes? 

We should spend more money to improve 
our educational systems. Educate every 
American, Reach back into the mountain- 
ous districts; give them better facilities and 
more teachers. An educated nation is a 
progressive one. 

Something vitally important at the pres- 
ent time is to rid our country of communism 
and racial prejudices. Racial prejudice will 
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lead to more communism, and thence to 
great unrest within our Nation. 

Youth centers should be established for 
our children. We must guide them in their 
leisure as well as their education. Teach 
them the right way to play and work and 
they will never lean toward the left. 

There should be cooperation between la. 
bor and industry. Arguments should be 
settled by conferences instead of strikes 
which cripple our economy. 

There are many more Ways the American 
way of life can be improved. Let us always 
be on the alert, so we won’t be heading down 
the road toward socialism. We don’t want 
the Government taking care of us from the 
cradle to the grave. A welfare state is not 
for us. We want to think, act, and live a 
free life, to work as hard as We please, to 
get what we want out of life, to retain our 
human dignity, which is the heritage we 
have fought for—and for which we Will con- 
tinue to fight. 





Veterans of Foreign Wars Oppose World 
Federalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, enthusiasm for world federalism is 
diminishing. Recently Rhode Island 
and California have rescinded resolu- 
tions approving that movement. Out in 
front and leading the fight against the 
resolutions now pending, is the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. National Commander 
in Chief Clyde A. Lewis is blazing away 
with all guns. His organization has just 
begun to fight. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including an article 
from the current issue of Stars and 
Stripes: 


VFW To Oppose ONE WorRLDERS—NATIONAL 
COUNCIL AUTHORIZES SPECIAL STAFF AND 
SPEAKERS’ BUREAU To FIGHT MOVEMENT 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars will con- 
tinue its campaign against all forms of world 
government by setting up a special staff, a 
speakers’ bureau and an information center 
to keep the public alerted on the many 
schemes and plans which would have the 
United States join some form of federation 
which would eventually destroy our form of 
government. 

This was the decision reached recently in 
Kansas City, Mo., by the VFW national 
council of administration. 

“The VFW will not be able to establish 4 
center as elaborate as that maintained by 
some of the proponents of world government, 
but the best job will be done consistent 10 
the organization’s ability to maintain such 
a project.” Commander in Chief Clyde A. 
Lewis, of Platisburg, N. Y., said following the 
meeting. 

“We can not hope to spend sums like the 
United World Federalists, Inc., whose eX- 
penditures were close to $300,000 in 1949 to 
push their world government plan, nor will 
we have as highly paid national and regional 
material which they can use to spell out 
what these schemes would mean to us as 4 
Nation,” he continued. 

Commander Lewis pointed out that the 
VFW has made available a pamphlet entitled 
“The Importance of Sovereignty to Assure 
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Freedom,” in which there is enough gen- 
information upon which to base 
lid arguments against world government 
“schemers.” 
3 We are determined that so long as over- 
seas veterans are organized and have sacri- 
| so much around the world in life, limb 
health, we shall continue to crusade for 
n America as our forefathers envisioned it. 
T r t means strict adherence to the Consti- 
tution of the United States; loyalty to the 
Declaration of Independence, and support to 
the United Nations through which we believe 
the world’s ills can be solved eventually. 
“We do not believe that by giving up any 
more of our sovereignty we can accomplish 
more than by sitting at a table with sovereign 
nations, working in cooperation to find ways 
to improve the peace of the world. We be- 


lieve that through the Marshall plan and the 
Atlantic Pact we have gone far enough, and 
that by working in close harmony with these 


nations we can build up sufficient strength to 
discourage any aggressor nation.” 





Fertilizer Consumption Rapidly 
Increasing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, a news- 
paper article recently written by the dis- 
tinguished Representative from Iowa, 
the Honorable H. R. Gross, aroused my 
interest in a matter of vital concern to 
Iowa citizens. 

I am surprised to know that the con- 
sumption of commercial fertilizer is in- 
creasing so rapidly in a soil known to be 
as rich and productive as the soil of the 
State of Iowa. 

I am also surprised to know that a sur- 
vey made by experts of the United States 
Depariment of Agriculture indicates that 
highly fertilized pasture lands may be 
the cause of the X-disease that has killed 
so many cattle, and forced some cattle 
men to give up the cattle-raising busi- 
ness. 

The thing that shocks me most in con- 
nection with this matter is the fact that 
fertilizer money is being used to sub- 
Sidize the research work of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, and these gifts of 
fertilizer money are believed to be re- 
sponsible for keeping the people in the 
dark as to why it is necessary to use so 
much fertilizer per acre, and how the ex- 
cessive use of soluble nitrogen affects 
the health of both man and animals. 

. The purchase of the influence of pub- 
lic Officials is a blow at the foundations 
of popular government. 

Iam strongly in favor of the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to make a 
careful study of the extent of this cor- 
Tupting influence, and the effect of pres- 
ent methods of fertilizer manufacture on 
the health of the people. 

The Honorable H. R. Gross rendered a 
service to the people of his State when 
he brought this matter to their atten- 
tion in his newspaper articles in the 
Poll Leader, and other newspapers in 
Nat State, and he is to be commended 
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for his interest in the welfare of the 
farmers. 

Since the article in the Tripoli Leader 
throws considerable light upon this im- 
portant matter, I insert it in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks: 

Congressman Gross’ statement reads 
as follows: 


MAKERS’ MALPRACTICE DOUBLE Costs or FARM 
FERTILIZERS—LETTER TO CONGRESS Raps In- 
DUSTRY FOR HIKING Cost $250,000,000 


(By Representative H. R. Gross) 


WASHINGTON.—Iowa farmers, who have 
more than tripled their use of commercial 
fertilizer since 1944 and who forked over 
nearly $16,000,000 for that product in 1949, 
probably will be interested in studying 
charges that it takes as much as two bags 
of fertilizer to do what one bag did in 1925. 

The reason is not the soil or the farmer, 
but the fertilizer, according to sponsors of a 
bill that would regulate the registration, 
manufacture, labeling and inspection of fer- 
tilizer and fertilizer materials shipped in 
interstate commerce. 

The charges are contained in the follow- 
ing portions of a letter written by William 
G. Holman, of 305 B Street NE., Washington, 
D. C., on March 14 to the National Fertilizer 
Association, and inserted in the CoNGrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD on March 20 by Congressman 
Keere, Wisconsin Republican, who introduced 
the bill, H. R. 3045, a year ago. 

“GENTLEMEN: I have just read a statement 
by you in the March issue of the Fertilizer 
Review which reads as follows: ‘We know 
from the price indexes that the cost of a 
ton of fertilizer is higher today than it was 
in 1925. The actual figure is—let’s see—8 
percent; a ton of fertil‘zer costs about 8 
percent more now than it did 25 years ago.’ 

“A statement by Mr. O. V. Wells, Chief, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and pub- 
lished in the December 1948 issue of the 
Plant Food Journal, shows that your state- 
ment is far from being correct. 

“Mr. Wells said: ‘The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics indexes indicate that ferti- 
lizer prices last fall were only 55 percent 
above the average for the prewar years, 1935—- 
39,’ and the Bureau probably did not take 
into consideration the facts that I shall bring 
to your attention. 

“Namely, that the farmer is forced to use 
50 percent more fertilizer per acre today than 
would be necessary if the fertilizer had con- 
tained the same proportions of water-soluble 
and organic nitrogen that it did prior to 
1925. 

“You failed to tell the public that prior 
to 1925, only one-third of the nitrogen in 
fertilizers was derived from water-soluble 
sources—such as nitrate of soda, and sulfate 
of ammonia—if we are to believe the source 
tags that appeared on the bags. 

“The remaining two-thirds of the nitrogen 
was derived from organic sources, such as 
dried blood, fish scrap, animal tankage, and 
cottonseed meal. 

“You probably know that Federal and State 
agronomists recommended these proportions, 
and believed that one-third of the nitrogen 
from quickly soluble sources was as much 
as the plant could take up before some of it 
was washed in the soil water beyond the 
reach of plant roots. 

“You know that when fertilizer was made 
this way, the average consumption per acre 
was three to four bags—and it grew tobacco 
that made Buck Duke and Dick Reynolds 
rich and famous. 

“You also know that soon after the enact- 
ment of the Webb-Pomerene Act, a few fer- 
tilizer manufacturers acquired control of the 
phosphate market—see Federal Trade Com- 
mission Report—and that soon after that 
they compelled other manufacturers to in- 
crease the water-soluble nitrogen content of 
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the fertilizer to 65 percent, and to reduce the 
organic nitrogen content to 35 percent. 

“The farmers complained about this radi- 
cal formula change, and soon thereafter, the 
State laws were amended. These amend- 
ments permitted the manufacturers to in- 
crease the total nitrogen content of all fer- 
tilizers 21 percent, to take source tags off 
fertilizer bags, and to use almost unlimited 
proportions of cheap, water-soluble sources 
of nitrogen without letting farmers know 
that this was being done. 

“The radical reduction in the organic ni- 
trogen content of the fertilizer forced the 
farmer to use at least 50 percent more fer- 
tilizer per acre in order to get enough or- 
ganic nitrogen to feed his crop to maturity, 
and this increased the amount of the farm- 
ers’ national fertilizer bill $250,000,000. 

“The record shows that the National Fer- 
tilizer Association was indicted and fined 
$9,000 in a Federal court in North Carolina 
for violations of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
and for having exerted an undue influence on 
State lawmakers, and law-enforcement offi- 
cials, and the attention of the Congress has 
recently been called to the fact that the fer- 
tilizer interests have been subsidizing the 
research work of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. 

“If I were in your place, and wanted the 
respect and esteem of the public, I would 
openly advocate the enactment of H. R. 3045 
that will compel all manufacturers to be 
honest with the farmers; such a law would 
make it easier for State enforcement agen- 
cies to see that the farmer got an honestly 
made fertilizer, and would help to protect 
the health of the people.” 

Mr. Holman, writer of the above letter, has 
devoted himself to the fertilizer subject for 
years, and has served as consultant to a 
number of Representatives and Senators of 
farm States. 

I would like to point out, in connection 
with his statement on the $9,000 fine under 
the Sherman Antitrust Act, that antitrust 
laws will never be properly enforced until 
prison sentences, instead of fines, are meted 
out to violators. 





The Tidelands Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Sunday Post, Boston, Mass., April 23, 
1950: 

DouBLE TALK 


The tidelands bill, which would give 
give States control of tidelands for 3 miles 
offshore, has been reported out of the Judi- 
ciary Committee in the House with a some- 
what surprising exception. 

In the case of Texas the jurisdiction would 
extend 10'4 miles offshore, and the reason 
given is that this exception was made be- 
cause of the conditions under which Texas 
entered the Union. As a sample of silly 
double talk, that takes the all-time honors. 

Of course, the reason for the 10!4-mile 
limit which would be accorded Texas is that 
oil fields have been found that far out from 
the Texas shore line. Why not say so? Why 
pretend that Texas came into the Union with 
special privileges? It is this kind of foolish 
deception that does the greatest harm to 
democracy. 
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It is perfectly reasonable and logical for 
Texas to want to control, for tax purposes, 
oil lands which lie as much as 10 miles out in 
the Gulf of Mexico. It isa pity that George’s 
Bank doesn’t lie closer to the Massachusetts 
coast line, but it is a safe bet that the Com- 
monwealth would exercise control of the fish- 
ing there—a control that is vitally needed. 





National Modesty Week—Truman Takes 
Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Sr oaker, the President has taken full 
credit for the wonderful state of the 
Union. Some newspapermen outside of 
Washington think he is a bit optimistic. 
My friend Tex Reynolds, a foremost 
journalist in Wisconsin and columnist 
for the Racine Journal-Times, recently 
expressed his views on this subject. I 
include his column of April 15, 1950: 


BESTOWING THE CREDIT FOR SHAPE OF NATION 
IN WEEK OF MODESTY 


This marks the close of National Modesty 
Week, observance of which was led by the 
President of the United States himself. 

In setting the keynote for the week, Mr. 
Truman did a great imitation of a shrinking 
violet. He said this country is in fine shape, 
and frankly admitted that he deserves the 
credit. In fact, he came right out and 
claimed it. 

Of course, there’ll be nasty Republicans 
who'll say they are glad to give Harry the 
credit for what has happened in the last 
5 years. For instance, the Government going 
into the hole so many billions of dollars 
that nobody can count the amount of the 
debt, hardly, to say nothing of figuring any 
way to pay it. 

These same low-down critics of the Happy 
Haberdasher will allow as how he can have 
all the credit he wants for the agricultural 
situation. That is, for the surplus-potato 
deal, and the mountains of dried eggs, milk, 
wheat, etc., in the Government’s hands, 
which were bought at high prices with the 
taxpayers’ money, but which can’t be sold 
without hurting the market, which is going 
to pot anyway, which is reducing the farm- 
ers’ income, which they don’t like. (I'd be 
in bad shape if I couldn't spell ‘“which.”) 

Others will gladly bestow upon Missouri’s 
favorite son all the credit he wants for cur- 
rent high income taxes that cause arthritis 
in practically everybody's pocketbook. Also 
for special war excise taxes on various items, 
such as war paint for women, telephone 
calls, railroad tickets, etc., though the war 
has been over for 5 years. 

You'll find plenty of the aforesaid Repub- 
lican-minded snakes in the grass who'll also 
say the Chief Executive can have all the 
credit for conditions within government it- 
self. That is, for red herrings like the trai- 
tor Alger Hiss, and for Maj. Gen. Harry 
Vaughan, the big influence and percentage 
man, 

Then there'll be those who won't deny 
Margaret's papa ail the credit he desires for 
a shrinking dollar and growing prices so 
that when you take a $10 bill to the store, 
you don't need any market basket to carry 
what you can buy. In fact, you don’t even 
need big pockets in your coat. Or if you 





want to buy big things, like automobiles, 
washing machines, refrigerators, etc., and you 
do it on time, you don’t have to worry be- 
cause you won't live long enough to pay the 
last installment anyway. 

If Mrs. Truman's husband wants the 
credit for the shape of this country’s for- 
eign affairs, he can have that, too, many 
will agree. For example, the big drive to 
stop communism, financed by billions of 
American dollars, which partially succeeded 
in some parts of Europe, though not in oth- 
ers, while the Communists stepped out and 
grabbed the biggest hunk of Asia. 

Also, some will maintain, the White 
House landlord can take the credit for our 
splendid military situation. That is, the 
rapid and wholesale decline in the strength 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, at a time 
when war is a possibility and our Govern- 
ment is talking tough to the Russians and 
telling the world that we can lick anybody. 

Oh, there'll be some who'll say that no one 
man can rightfully claim credit for all this, 
even if he is President. They’ll maintain 
that all this is the work of many people, 
which no single individual could possibly 
control. 

But this line of thought is contrary to the 
whole purpose of national modesty week. 
During this great week, at least, common 
courtesy to the Nation’s No. 1 citizen dic- 
tates that when, in all modesty, he takes 
credit for what has happened in this coun- 
try, he should be allowed to keep it. 





We Must Face the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, it is reported that the President, 
in his speech last night, gave assurance 
that no known case of Communist or 
other subversion in Government has gone 
uninvestigated. 

All loyal citizens should be comforted 
by this declaration, but many of them 
would rest easier if they were confident 
that the investigations were of sufficient 
scope and thoroughness. Correspond- 
ence indicates doubts on the part of many 
level-headed Americans as to the wisdom 
of using nets designed to catch “red her- 
ring” in an effort to take sharks—even 
though the sharks are red too. 

The President also stated in his speech: 
“There is no area of American life in 
which the Communist Party is making 
headway.” That assertion would be 


.more reassuring if the American people 


had recovered from the shock of the Hiss 
case, and of learning that the Russians 
had acquired our atomic secrets and 
other vital information through leaks 
from within American life. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave, I include 
here an editorial by Mr. C. P. Ives, which 
appeared in yesterday’s Baltimore Sun 
and which focuses attention on an im- 
portant feature of our present difficulty: 
A SYMBOLICAL QUESTION FROM SENATOR GREEN 

(By C. P. Ives) 

At the peak of Mr. Budenz’ testimony 
before the Senate committee Thursday, the 
administration wheelhorse, Senator GREEN, 
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of Rhode Island, was questioning the witness 
with considerable zeal, 

Why, Senator Green wanted to know, 
hadn't the witness testified in behalf of the 
Government at the trial of the American 
Communist Politburo members in New York 
City last year? 

“But Senator,” said Mr. Budenz, “I was the 
chief witness for the Government; I spent 
10 days on the stand.” 

Senator GREEN’s question may well stand 
as a kind of small historic symbol. For the 
lack of awareness of the facts of life betrayeq 
by the time-worn liberal from Rhode Island 
only slightly caricatures the official attitude 
of all the 1933 men on the whole question 
of communism since that date. 

As it happens, indeed, there is a smack of 
th» same flavor in a speech by another Rhode 
Island liberal, made the very night before 
the Budenz testimony. I refer to a New 
York City speech by Attorney General 
McGrath. 

In this address Mr. McGrath once more 
denounced hysteria and witch hunting of 
the kind the executive branch has steadily 
(and sometimes rightly) attributed to Con- 
gress since the days of Martin Dies. He 
asserted again that the executive branch 
could be depended on to handle the com- 
munism issue. 

Yet within a few hours Mr. Budenz was to 
testify in open hearing that only weeks after 
Senator McCartuy first raised his voice, had 
the FBI got information from him ,on Mr. 
Lattimore. 

Think of it. Here is testimony, so far un- 
contradicted, that in this supremely im- 
portant episode, the executive branch once 
more lay back and waited for a Member of 
Congress to stimulate testimony from the 
man long since established as the executive 
branch’s own No. 1 informant on commu- 
nism, 

Personally, I find this statement of Mr. 
Budenz hard to believe as anything he said 
throughout his day on the stand. And yet 
in his behalf it may be said that Senator 
TypINGs, in his rather frequent pre-Budenz 
statements on Mr. Lattimore, hardly hinted 
at anything in the FBI files of the sort finally 
adduced from the most obvious sources in 
these matters. 

For was not Mr. Budenz an obvious source? 
Was he not a source indeed, rather demand- 
ing attention by executive officials alert not 
merely to defend the Republic but to pro- 
tect innocent men against possible smears? 

Let's see about that. Mr. Budenz talked 
first before the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of the Congress in November of 1946. 
In that testimony he laid the finger on one 
Gerhart Eisler as the top Communist in the 
United States. Eisler was cited for contempt 
by the committee, fled the country and ended 
up as a functionary of the east German 
Communist state. 

In March of 1947 and in August of 1948, 
Mr. Budenz put the finger on one Harold 
Christoffel before two congressional com- 
mittees. Christoffel was tried for perjury and 
convicted. 

In September of 1947, Mr. Budenz appeared 
against one Santo in a deportation hearing. 
Santo left the country under warrant of de- 
portation. 

An August of 1948, Mr. Budenz testified 
against one Reinicke, a Hawaiian school 
teacher. Reinicke was fired from his post. 

On August 24, 1948, Mr. Budenz testified 
before Congress’ Committee on Un-American 
Activities that though he didn’t know the 
man personally, “Mr. Hiss was a member of 
the Communist Party.” Hiss was convicted 
of perjury. 

In September of 1948 Mr. Budenz testified 
against one Alexander Stevens in a deporta- 
tion hearings; Stevens left the country under 
a warrant of deportation. 
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Finally, as even Senator GREEN now knows, 
M Budenz was the warhead of the Govern- 
. t’s case against the American Communist 
P yuro, spending 10 days on the witness 

i. The jury convicted. 
ite this record, however, the Justice 
rtment took no steps—so Mr. Budenz 
to squeeze everything available out of 
him. Not until Senator McCartHy spoke 
did the FBI get Lattimore statements from 
Mr. Budenz. Only now has Mr. Budenz 
i to name his final 400 concealed Com- 
; to the FBI—and here by all means 
m follow Senator GREEN’s counsel and 
e his Government suspects first. 
Nothing said here, of course, is meant to 
t in any way that the Budenz testi- 
n (so much of it hearsay) on Mr. Latti- 
more is true. 

What I mean to say here is that on the 
basis of a minor and so far uncontradicted 
point of Mr. Budenz’ testimony it seems 
( more to have taken congressional pro- 

rude as it often is) to move the execu- 


d Communist infiltration. 
In the New York address Attorney Gereral 


McGrath warned against vigilantism. But 
everywhere in America heavy-hearted Amer- 
icans know that the antidote to vigilantism 
{ 


r worse) is faithful and emphatic discharge 
of their sacred oaths by the constituted 


thorities. 





Our American Watch Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, before 
World War II—1931-35—47 percent of 
the American market for jeweled watches 
Was supplied by imported watches from 
Switzerland, and 53 percent of the Amer- 
ican market was supplied by our Ameri- 
can jeweled-watch industries. In 1934 
we signed a reciprocal-trade agreement 
With Switzerland. Later our American 
watch factories were retooled and con- 
verted for war needs, making precision 
instruments for the Army and Navy. 
Switzerland then took over the Ameri- 
can market for jeweled watches to such 
an extent that by 1946 Switzerland sup- 
pli d 86 percent of the jeweled watches 
sold in America. 

Mr. Speaker, since 1941, when we en- 
tered the war, a total of 59,000,000 Swiss 
watches have been imported. During the 
4) 'S—1945 to 1948, inclusive—an aver- 

of more than 9,000,000 Swiss watches 

¢ imported each year. This importa- 
“ion of Swiss watches under our recipro- 
cai-trade agreement with Switzerland 
has Seriously damaged our American 
watch industry. Today there are only 
w ree American jeweled-watch com- 
Ds nies left in the United States, Elgin, 
H ‘milton, and Waltham, and the Wal- 
; m Watch Co. is already bankrupt and 

1 the hands of the receiver. 

, rhe Serious question concerning the 
American jeweled-watch industry is the 
important part it plays in national de- 
nse. It is absolutely essential that a 
v00l Or reservoir of skilled watchmakers 
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be maintained, to be drawn upon in time 
of war to make precision time in- 
struments—chronometers, fire-control 
watches, time fuses, aircraft instru- 
ments, jewel bearings, et cetera—without 
which not a battleship nor a warplane 
can be operated, not a bomb can be 
dropped, not a rocket bomb fired until a 
delicate timing instrument to operate it 
has been installed. There is no source 
for the kind of skill needed to make these 
precision instruments other than the 
jeweled-watch industry. Yet our recip- 
rocal trade agreement with Switzerland 
has almost destroyed our American 
jeweled-watch industry that is so essen- 
tial to our national defense. 

Switzerland has captured the world 
trade in jeweled watches. Even the 
American market has been taken over to 
the extent of 80 percent. Switzerland 
furnished practically all the precision 
instruments used by Germany in the last 
war. She also furnished most of the pre- 
cision instruments used by our European 
allies. She cculd do this because she 
was a neutral in the war. Do we want to 
depend upon Switzerland in time of war 
for precision instruments? Dare we risk 
being dependent upon Switzerland? 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include a letter received from 
Mr. LeRoy A. Mote, secretary of the Elgin 
National Watch Co., and a clipping from 
the Elgin Daily Courier-News of April 
17, entitled “Manufacturing Divisions, 
Watch Factory on 4-Day Week.” 

The letter presents a picture of con- 
ditions as they are today. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WatTcH Co., 
Elgin, Ill., April 19, 1950. 
Hon. Noau M. MAson, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Mason: On April 1, we 
announced the laying off of approximately 
300 employees in our plants at Elgin, Il., 
and Lincoln, Nebr. This lay-off was about 
evenly divided between the two plants. In 
announcing that lay-off, we stated: “Because 
of the disruption of the watch market result- 
ing from the extensive liquidation and sacri- 
fice sales of Swiss watches which are being 
dumped on the market in great quantities, 
it has become necessary to reduce our pro- 
duction schedules.” These liquidation sales 
that have been going on for the last 6 to 9 
months, and which are now beginning to in. 
clude nationally advertised brands have, in- 
deed, had a serious effect upon the business 
of American watch manufacturers. 

We now find that it will be necessary to 
even more extensively curtail our produc- 
tion schedules than we had anticipated some 
8 weeks ago, and I enclose a clipping from 
the Elgin Daily Courier-News of April 17, 
commenting on the action that has been 
taken. The 4-day week schedule will be 
in effect for about 5 weeks, which is the 
time it will take to revise our production 
schedules and determine the full extent of 
the additional lay-off necessary to permit us 
to return to a 5-day week. 

Had the State Department taken a realistic 
approach to the situation back in 1945-46, 
when we were before the trade agreements 
organization protesting the reduced rates 
of the trade agreement with Switzerland, 
much of this could have been prevented. 
Our approach to the trade agreements or- 
ganization at that time was predicated 
largely upon our anticipation that this situ- 
ation was bound to result from the flood of 
Swiss watch movements which were coming 
in during the war. As a member of the Ways 
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and Means Committee, you are generally 
familiar with the efforts we have been mak- 
ing in connection with the tariff. 

We, of course, have been closely checking 
on market conditions with our jewelry-store 
outlets, and it is quite evident that another 
factor which is contributing to the slow- 
down in sales at normal retail price levels 
is the continuance of the excise tax. Of 
course, the basic difficulty is the dumping 
of these Swiss stocks. However, since we 
know that the excise tax is also influencing 
the situation, we thought it advisable to call 
this aspect of the matter to your attention. 

Yours very truly, 
LeRoy A. Mote, Secretary. 


[From the Elgin (T1l.) Daily Courier-News of 
April 17, 1950] 
MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS, WATCH FACTORY 
ON 4-Day WEEK 


All employees of the manufacturing depart- 
ments of the Elgin National Watch Co. went 
on a 4-day week work schedule today. 

The sales department, however, will con- 
tinue on a 6-day schedule and office em- 
ployees, especially those who service the sales 
department, will remain on a 5-day week. 

It was stated at the watch factory that 
the reduction of the workweek was neces- 
sitated by a slacking up of sales, which made 
it inadvisable to increase the inventory. 

The curtailment of hours applies to the 
Lincoln as well as the Elgin plant. 

What action the factory executives take 
at the end of the 5-week period will be 
decided by conditions as they exist at that 
time. 





ITO Is Premature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, @ Washington Post editorial on April 
21 calls attention to Mr. Acheson’s plea 
for adoption of the International Trade 
Organization charter. Hearings are now 
under way before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. This is legislation that 
should not be considered, Mr. Speaker. 
The editorial clearly points out its weak- 
nesses. I include it at this point: 


ACHESON’sS PLEA For ITO 


It is a moot question whether the present 
ITO charter, for ratification of which Sec- 
retary Acheson is pleading, would be an 
effective means of removing obstructive trade 
barriers. There are too many escape clauses 
and qualifications, some of them applicable 
only for a so-called transitional period, and 
others of a permanent nature. Mr. Acheson 
admits, for instance, that, charter principles 
to the contrary notwithstanding, countries 
in balance-of-payments difficulties may be 
compelled to apply quota restrictions to im- 
ports owing to shortage of dollars or other 
foreign currencies. He also concedes that 
the charter does not—and cannot—remove 
all trade discriminations. Moreover, there 
are certain permanent exceptions to the com- 
mitments regarding trade policies—relating 
to national security, agricultural policy, eco- 
nomic developments, and regional prefer- 
ences. For example, under the charter, 
quantitative import restrictions are per- 
mitted when their purpose is to insure en- 
forceinent of national measures designed to 
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limit domestic production or liquidate tem- 
porary agricultural surpluses. Admitting 
the necessity of these escape clauses, they 
raise the question whether mvch is to be 
gained by adherence to an elaborate ccde 
for the guidance of trading nations that is 
loaded down with qualifying reservations and 
exceptions to the general rules. 

As a matter of fact, there is no expectation 
of attaining the long-range objectives of the 
ITO for some time to come. There is also 
considerable danger that the temporary 
escape clauses of the charter, if used over 
an extended period of time, might become 
permanent. dn any case, so long as the ECA 
continues to provide large-scale aid for 
western Europe, the provisions of the charter 
will have very little effect on the character 
of international trade. Under existing con- 
ditions, therefore, it is, in our opinion, pre- 
mature to press for action on a plan that is 
based on future hopes rather than immediate 
accomplishment. The case for deferring a 
decision is also strengthened because of the 
fact that the proposal to accept membership 
in the ITO has given rise to sharp differences 
of opinion among business groups, trade and 
civic organizations. 





Coast Guard Reserve Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Herald, Boston, Mass., Saturday, April 22, 
1950: 

DEFENSELESS PORTS 


Although it is our earnest hope that the 
omnibus appropriation bill will emerge from 
the House greatly reduced in size, we are 
obliged to give our support to one proposed 
increase. That is an item of $4,100,000 which 
the President requested for Coast Guard 
Reserve training and which the Treasury- 
Post Office subcommittee has unaccountably 
cut out of the bill. 

This sum is considered absolutely essential 
for the proper maintenance of port security 
which is one of the wartime responsibilities 
of the Coast Guard. During World War II 
the Coast Guard had more men assigned to 
this duty in the ports of Boston and New 
York alone than it now has for all its peace- 
time duties everywhere. Obviously it must 
rely on its reserve to handle this vital func- 
tion in the next emergency. Yet it has 
been denied all funds to train such a re- 
serve. 

Secretary of Defense Johnson, who has 
been notoriously penny-pinching in his allo- 
cation of available defense funds, has gone 
on record as “fully concurring” with the 
President's request for Coast Guard funds. 
“It is vital to national defense,” he has 
said, “that a modest but fully trained force 
be in being to detect sabotage, supervise ex- 
plosives loading, prevent waterfront fires and 
explosions, control the identity of waterfront 
personnel, etc.” 

That is good enough for us. If these vital 
functions are officially assigned to Coast 
Guard, then Coast Guard should be given 
the wherewithal to fulfill them. It is par- 
ticularly unthinkable in these days of atom 
and super-atom bombs that our ports should 
be left to the protection of untrained and 
unorganized volunteers. 


The reason for the failure to supply reserve 
funds up to now appears to be the purely 
technical one that Coast Guard is outside 
the Defense Department and requests until 
now have not gone through all the formally 
required channels. But in the event of a 
sudden attack upon our port cities, techni- 
calities will not prevent disastrous loss of 
life and property. 

We hope that the Coast Guard training ap- 
propriation will be restored in an amendment 
from the floor and that it will be part of the 
omnibus bill when the President signs it. 





Farm Price Support Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, there are differences of opinion re- 
garding the highly publicized Brannan 
plan, whatever that may contain at this 
moment. There can be no reasonable 
difference of opinion, however, as to the 
responsibility of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to administer and effectuate the 
existing laws. 

There are a substantial number of 
responsible farm leaders who fear that 
the present Secretary is deliberately mis- 
handling the present farm program in 
order to make his own plan look good in 
contrast. The fears of one such farm 
leader, James C. Green, executive secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau, are 
expressed in the following article from 
the Wisconsin State Journal of Madison, 
Wis.: 

BRANNAN HANDLING OF Supports RAPPED— 
J.C. GREEN, STaTe Farm BureEAvu Heap, SEES 
PERIL TO Co-Ops 
A charge that Secretary of Agriculture 

Charles F. Brannan is mishandling the na- 

tional farm price support program was made 

Wednesday by James C. Green, Madison, ex- 

ecutive secretary of the Wisconsin Farm 

Bureau, in answer to a statement last week 

by Brannan claiming that the Farm Bureau 

is “undermining cooperatives.” 

“The Secretary’s method of supporting 
dairy prices is damaging Wisconsin market- 
ing cooperatives,” Green said, “and it will 
destroy them if it is continued. 


“LOSE CUSTOMERS 


“It gives co-ops no choice but to sell to 
the Government, and thus losing their reg- 
ular customers. 

“This practice is making farmers depend- 
ent on government and seems intended to 
soften them up for the kind of direct sub- 
sidy that Brannan is talking about,” Green 
declared, : 

“The Secretary is trying to discourage 
farmers from marking their own agricul- 
tural products.” 

He said Brannan should announce price 
supports for dairy products at terminal mar- 
kets, instead of at shipping points in this 
country. 


AID TO CO-OPS 


Green said that would restore the func- 
tion of co-ops as sales agencies for their 
farmer members and strengthen their posi- 
tion when the day of normal marketing re- 
turns. 

He termed “shortsighted” the policy of ac- 
cepting Government payments now in ex- 
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change for the commercial market outlets 
which the co-ops have built up over past 
years. 

Support price of butter now 60 cents q 
pound is uniform throughout the country 
and makes no provision for freight, storage, 
or commissions, Green said. 


SOLD TO GOVERNMENT 


In consequence, many sales of dairy prod- 
ucts are being made to the Government. 

Green said he has written to Don Ander. 
son, assistant director of the Dairy Branch of 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion (PMA) in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, urging that support prices be based on 
terminal markets, 

The Farm Bureau is greatly concerned over 
the future of cooperatives, and contrary to 
what Secretary Brannan says, wants to see 
them expand instead of withering away un- 
der paternalistic Government interference,” 
Green declared. 





Menace of Imports of Shoes From 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following communication and enclo- 
sure, that I have received from Mr. Max- 
well Field, executive vice president, New 
England Shoe and Leather Association, 
Boston, Mass.: 


NEw ENGLAND SHOE AND 
LEATHER ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., April 24, 1950. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANE: Our association has sen\ 
its final communication to the Commissioner 
of Customs, Frank Dow, requesting that he 
act favorably on its petition that current im- 
ports of women’s low-priced shoes from 
Czechoslovakia be investigated as a violation 
of the Antidumping Act of 1921. A copy of 
this letter is enclosed. 

We earnestly request your approval of this 
suggestion, namely that you personally: call 
on Commissioner Dow to urge that he ap- 
prove this investigation on the basis that the 
necessary information cannot be secured in 
any other way than by an official investiga- 
tion of a Government agency, such as the 
Treasury Department. 

I personally will be in Washington tomor- 
row and Wednesday and will call you to learn 
your reaction to the latter suggestion. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
MAXWELL FIELD, 
Executive Vice President. 
Aprix 18, 1950. 
Mr. FranK Dow, 
Commissioner of Customs, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Dow: We greatly appreciate your 
informative letter of April 14, in which you 
have clarified several important questions 
with respect to the current status of 
women's low-priced shoes being imported 
from Czechoslovakia. 

We wish to commend your Bureau for its 
speedy action in holding up the release from 
customs custody of all such shoes until they 
are legibly and conspicuously marked with 
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he name of the country of origin. A large 
somber of the shoes now being sold at re- 
that have come to our attention, have 
varks which are illegible and inconspicuous, 
o that your forthright action will help pro- 
tect the interests of the American shoe in- 
; ur association, as you know, filed on 
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March 9 a formal petition with the Honor- 
. John W. Snyder, for an immediate in- 
vestigation of these imports as being in vio- 


lati of section 160 (a) of the Antidump- 
ing Act of 1921. 

In this communication, we advised the 
Secretary that it was very difficult for our 
association to present factual data of the pro- 


duction costs, or the wholesale or retail 
prices in Czechoslovakia of the same or simi- 
lar shoes, as is required under the act. The 
reason for this is that these shoes are being 
produced in a nationalized industry behind 
the iron curtain, where this type of infor- 
mation is considered secret and severe pen- 
alt ire meted out to any informants. 
Actually, our association has been formally 
advised by officials of both the United States 
Department of Commerce, as well as other 
Government agencies, including the State 
Department and the Department of Labor, 
that this information could not be furnished 


our association. It is self-evident, there- 
f that these conditions prohibit more 
complete and current information being fur- 
nished to you, and this fact, we feel, justi- 
f more than any other fact, action by 
your Bureau in undertaking a formal inves- 
ition to prove whether there is a viola- 
. of the Antidumping Act, for it is only 
. result of a Government investigation 
t the facts can be established, once and 


Our communication to Mr. Snyder was 
acknowledged on March 17 by W. E. Higman, 
chief of the Division of Classification, Entry, 
and Value, who advised that our petition 
had been referred to his office for a reply, 
nd that “this matter is receiving consid- 

n and, when a decision is reached, you 
| be advised.” Mr. Higman has a com- 

file of our correspondence, and we re- 

uly suggest that this file be brought 
attention with this letter so that 

1 may be fully advised of all the informa- 
1 which our association has furnished your 
1u in support of its claim of suspicion 

f dumping of these Czechoslovakian-made 


net aot 


We advised Mr. Higman on March 24 that a 
r commercial attaché of the Czecho- 
ian consulate in New York City, E. J. 

had advised us that the rationed 
f women’s leather shoes in the spring 
+9 were 400 to 500 koruna per pair, or 
juivalent in dollars of $8 to $10 per pair. 
lably these shoes are comparable in 
; qualities to the imported shoes, as 
were also made of leather uppers and 
ther synthetic soles. Mr. Hajny in- 
ed us that the free market prices of 
10es during this same period was $35 
per pair. He further informed our 
tion, and we so advised Mr. Higman, 
y December 1949 prices on the free 
re lowered py 30 to 35 percent, and 
ioned shoe prices were also decreased 
but not anywhere as substantial 
‘tion as for free market prices. This 
tion can be verified by contacting 
hy at his home at 7035 Broadway, 
1 Heights, Long Island, N. Y. (Tele- 
Newtown 9-7400). 

On March 27 we wrote again to Mr. Higman 
him several pairs of Czechoslovakian 
he stamped Kerrybrooke Casuals 

being retailed at $1.95 in Sears 

k's retail stores, as well as through 

r 1950 spring and summer catalog (see 

t Lon the bottom of page 90). The sec- 
\ pair was purchased from R. H. Macy in 
rork at $2.39 per pair. We stated at 
ime that in the opinion of shoe man- 
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ufacturing members, these shoes represented 
unusual values and were superior even to 
comparable American-made shoes retailing 
at $4 to $5 per pair, as claimed in our letter 
of March 9 to Mr. Snyder. In this same com- 
munication, we enclosed an affidavit by a 
native of Czechoslovakia who now is em- 
ployed in one of our member factories in Bos- 
ton, by name Bernard Katz, in which he 
stated that he had in his possession a laced 
sandal type cemented shoe, with plastic sole 
and leather platform, for which his wife had 
paid 400 koruna, or $8 per pair last year. 
Several other pairs of women’s leather shoes 
were mentioned in this affidavit, the original 
copy of which I am enclosing with this letter. 

The value of both this statement, and that 
of Mr. Hajny, referred to above, is that from 
two reliable sources we have established the 
fact that cemented shoes with leather up- 
pers and a leather wrap platform, and plas- 
tic soles, were sold in Czechoslovakia last 
year—and presumably are still being re- 
tailed this year—at prices equivalent to $7 to 
$8 per pair. It is our association's claim 
that for customs purposes, the shoes in 
question should be valued on the basis of 
these foreign value prices of similar mer- 
chandise offered for sale in the latter part 
of 1949—at the time when the imported 
shoes were shipped out of Czechoslovakia— 
which prices, so far as we know, are still in 
effect currently in that country. 

As we have indicated in our letter to Mr. 
Snyder, the Czechoslovakian shoes that have 
been imported into this country were copies 
of American styles, based on American lasts 
and patterns and deliberately priced below 
their costs of manufacture in order to cap- 
ture an important segment of the American 
shoe market. This action, in turn, has cre- 
ated great injury to many manufacturers in 
the American shoe industry, as well as hav- 
ing harmful effects on the full time or con- 
tinuous employment of American shoe- 
workers employed in these factories. A 
number of New England shoe manufacturers 
have already written to you directly advis- 
ing of the extent of injury which these com- 
panies have suffered as a result of the con- 
tinued importation and sales of these 
Czechoslovakian shoes by large mail order, 
chain, and department stores throughout 
the country. 

American shoe retailers are also being in- 
jured by these shoes which are being sold 
by a few competitors, because these com- 
petitors, with no requirement that they must 
list the country of origin in their advertise- 
ments or in catalogs, are promoting all- 
leather shoes at prices one-half or more un- 
der domestic prices of comparable American- 
made shoes, so that these afore-mentioned 
retailers are losing considerable business to 
their few competitors carrying these Czecho- 
slovakian shoes. 

The magnitude of the injury caused by 
these imports to American shoe manufac- 
turers, their workers, and retail customers is 
best revealed by the following facts: 
Imports of women’s and misses’ shoes from 

Czechoslovakia 


Pairs Dollar 





. value ! 
Total, year 1949................... | 99, 491 | $101, 413 
coe dept dban 58, O18 | 47, 064 

PORE Socal éncecnsubdaben 153,436 | 146, 644 

' 
! These figures from U. 8. Department of Commerce 
releases 


It is significant to note that the combined 
imports of January and February of this year 
of 211,454 pairs, valued at $193,708, is over 
double the total imports of 1949 and the 
average prices of these shoes, according to 
Government figures, is only 95 cents per pair. 
Our association respectfully points out that 
such a heavy increase in these imports con- 
firms our statement to Mr. Snyder that over 
a million pairs of these shoes are expected to 
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be imported in this country during 1950, and 
also that the declared prices on the import 
manifests constitute a suspicion of dumping 
in violation of the Antidumping Act of 1921. 

We trust that the facts herewith submitted 
by our association, including the cost esti- 
mates in our letter to Mr. Snyder—see copy 
attached—and the evidence submitted to Mr. 
Higman, will warrant your issuance of notices 
of suspected dumping to the various ap- 
praisers, or the issuance of withheld ap- 
praisement because of suspected dumping, in 
compliance with the Antidumping Act of 
1921. 

May we again repeat our appreciation for 
the action of officials of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms in their consideration of our associa- 
tion’s formal petition. If you feel that addi- 
tional information is necessary before you 
can make a final determination with respect 
to our association’s claims that the Anti- 
dumping Act is being violated, please so ad- 
vise us and every effort will be made to 
furnish this data promptly. We cannot help, 
however, reiterating our oft-expressed claims 
that factual information on prices of costs 
in Czechoslovakia today can only be obtained 
through a formal investigation by your Bu- 
reau under the Antidumping Act of 1921 

Yours very truly, 
New ENGLAND SHOE AND 
LEATHER ASSOCIATION, 
MAXWELL FIELD, 
Executive Vice President and Secretary. 





Removal of Postmaster at Bagley, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, last week a Wisconsin postmaster 
Stanley Hall, of Bagley, with whom I 
attended college, was notified that he 
was to be ousted for inefficiency. It is 
quite obvious to the people of Wisconsin 
that Mr. Hall’s inefficiency consisted of 
failure to contribute to the Democratic 
campaign fund. Rex Karney, fact-find- 
ing associate editor of the Wisconsin 
State Journal of Madison, Wis., wrote an 
excellent exposure story, accompanied 
by photostatic copies of the fund solici- 
tation letter and the subsequent dis- 
missal letter. It is interesting to note 
that thereafter there appeared in the 
hands of Democratic organizing com- 
mittee officials—not in the hands of pos- 
tal officials—letters of complaint regard- 
ing Mr. Hall. 

A majority of the residents of Bagley 
have signed a statement testifying to 
Mr. Hall’s efficiency and good service as 
postmaster. Wisconsin's senior Senator 
has demanded an investigation by the 
Postmaster General. And properly he 
should. 

This entire sordid situation is well 
described in an editorial which appeared 
in the Wisconsin State Journal entitled 
“Rule of the Carpetbaggers.” Its text 
is as follows: 

RULE OF THE CARPETBAGGERS 

The story of the Bagley postmaster who 
was fired from his job after refusing to con- 
tribute to the Democratic campaign kitty 
should surprise no one. 

That fact that this postmaster, 39-year-old 
Stanley Hall, always had done his job well, 
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and that the majority of the residents of 
Bagley were willing to attest to that fact, 
has no bearing on the matter. 

His sin was that he had the guts to stand 
on his hind tegs and tell the political shake- 
down artists to go to 

That sort of thing isn’t tolerated in Wis- 
consin Democratic politics. You toe the 
line. You accept, unquestioningly, the deci- 
sions made by the knee-pants brain trusters 
that have seized control of the Wisconsin 
Democratic Party through the medium of 
the Democratic organizing committee. 

So you have a wife and 6 children to sup- 
port? 

Come across, boy. 
your contribution. 
must be assured. 

Neither is the fact that Stanley Hall 
had been a lifelong Democrat, like his father 
before him, of any consequence. 

Because the Democrats—the real honest- 
to-goodness Jeffersonian Democrats—no 
longer control the Wisconsin Democratic 
Party 

They have been frozen out by the tea 
party intellectuals, the remnants of the 
LaFollette Progressive machine, and some 
Socialists who haven’t the honor or prin- 
ciple to admit that they are Socialists. The 
Democrats have been shunted aside and are 
supposed to show up only when the collection 
plate is passed or the votes are needed at the 
polls. 

Incidents similar to the ouster of Stanley 
Hall will continue to happen just so long as 
Wisconsin Democrats continue to allow the 
present crop of carpetbaggers to run their 
party. 

As long as the Miles McMillins, the Pat 
Luceys, the Horace Wilkies, the Andy Bie- 
millers and their ilk run the Wisconsin Demo- 
cratic Party, such happenings will be com- 
monplace. 





We would appreciate 
The 1950 campaign fund 


Keep the Issue in Sight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I am including 
an article that appeared in the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. It deals with the Mc- 
Carthy charges against the State De- 
partment and I commend it to all Mem- 
bers: 

KEEP THE ISSUE IN SIGHT 
(Reprinted from the Tablet, official organ of 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Brooklyn) 

Arthur Krock, well known journalist, and 
other Washington newspapermen, as well as 
Government Officials, are surprised at the 
quantity and type of mail being received at 
the Capitol since Senator JosrpH McCarTHy 
has made his charges against the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. Krock, his colleagues and officials think 
the Senator’s charges are exaggerated, if not 
untrue, and maintain he has not as yet 
proven his pro-Red charges against even one 
State Department employee, or former em- 
ployee, yet most of the mail from the Ameri- 
can people seems to favor the Senator. 

They undoubtedly wonder why this is so. 

The reason the American people either ac- 
cept or are sympathetic with charges against 
the State Department is twofold. 

First, the people, by and large, believe the 
United States was betrayed or sold out in the 
recent war, and thereafter, to Russia, 


The people were led to believe they were 
brought into the conflict in bebalf of liberty 
and democracy, to vindicate the Atlantic 
Charter and the four freedoms, and to main- 
tain the freedom of small nations against ag- 
gressors, and they observe today that despite 
their tremendous sacrifice of life, blood, 
armaments, matériel, and wealth there is 
more slavery, more dictatorial rule, more 
tyranny, and a greater threat of war than 
before. 

They see in communism a greater threat 
than nazism, and observe that Russia has 
endeavored to fulfill to the letter her ideo- 
logical promise of world revolution, destruc- 
tion of liberty and all human rights, and 
international dicvatorship. 

Moreover, the American people know that 
at Quebec, Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam mil- 
lions of people, whole nations and tremend- 
ous power, were given to Russia with the 
acquiescence of our representatives. 

Americans then ask: Who betrayed our 
country, our principles, the cause for which 
we fought? 

The people reason either our State Depart- 
ment must have been hand in glove with 
Russia, either Communist spies or friends of 
the Soviet dictatorship sold us out, or else 
our representatives were too stupid to know 
what Russia was up to. 

In whichever case, they are waiting for the 
answer to this frightening situation of more 
tyranny and more war which now threatens 
civilization. 

Did spies sell us out or were our repre- 
sentatives just unbelievably stupid? 

Secondly, the American people read about 
the Hiss case. 

They know how this seemingly sinister 
character, placed in the Government, then 
promoted to key positions and finally sitting 
alongside of the late President Roosevelt at 
Yalta and as former Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius’ adviser at the formation of the United 
Nations at San Francisco, was convicted of 
perjury based upon his espionage activities. 

Finally the people know that the present 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, not only 
refused to move against Hiss when he was 
carrying on his espionage activities but even 
after his conviction the Secretary refused 
to repudiate him. 

Why wouldn't the people have sympathy 
for Senator McCartuy’s charges? 

Why wouldn’t they condemn the crowd 
that asserts these charges injure the prestige 
of the State Department, and the United 
States is injured abroad by such loose 
charges? 

What gall. 

Moreover, is it strange that the people re- 
fuse to'accept the frantic denials of criticized 
employees that they are not Communists— 
when they know that many of Soviet Russia’s 
best friends here have no membership card in 
the Communist Party? 

In the midst of the Senator’s attack some- 
one added an even worse charge than he, 
namely, that the State Department had acted 
as a home for a colony of degenerates. 

And the top security official of the State 
Department immediately stated that he had 
dismissed 91 of these perverts from the State 
Department. ; 

Whether or not he got rid of all of them 
we are unable to say, but police officials in 
Washington on Tuesday stated that the cap- 
ital had 5,000 of these offenders and 4,000 of 
them hold Government jobs. 

What a shocking scandal, what a curse to 
put on the American people. 

What an insult to the morality and de- 
cency of our Government. 

What a threat to our security. 

There is no reason to wonder at Senator 
McCartTHy’s charges—exaggerated, poorly 
presented, premature or not—being sup- 
ported, for the people have never had ex- 
plained to them why and how the Soviet was 
permitted to capture and enslave one-quarter 
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of the world and seemingly with our acqui- 
escense. 

The Tablet made a fair suggestion to Pres}. 
dent Truman when he assumed office in 1945, 

It urged that he repudiate the secret Yalta 
agreements—many of which neither he, nor 
anybody else, save Alger Hiss, knew about at 
the time—and take full responsibility for 
whatever went on thereafter. 

It then suggested that the President re- 
create the State Department and investigate 
everyone who had acted as a catspaw, if not 
an agent, of those who betrayed our Nation, 

This was not done, although the perfect 
stooge then occupying the Secretary's post 
was dropped and later Henry Wallace was 
forced out. 

The people have no confidence in the Typ- 
INcs committee, or officials who consider 
Senator McCartHy—a former marine—the 
principal menace to our Nation while they 
are trying to protect and hide those who 
were pro-Soviet in their deeds, words, and 
activities. 

What the American public wants to know 
is this: 

Why was the United States sold out at 
Yalta and by whom? 

Who put the likes of Hiss, Wadleigh in our 
State Department, Judy Coplon in the De- 
partment of Justice, and Harry Dexter White 
in the Department of the Treasury? 

Who put the 91 degenerates into the State 
Department and who kept them there? 

Who was responsible for the abandonment 
of China, the insane set-up in Germany, and 
the loss of liberty to Estonia, Lithuanla, 
Latvia, Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia? 

Who decided Formosa has no strategic im- 
portance? 

The exaggerations or misrepresentations— 
if they be such—of a Senator McCartTny, or 
the ridiculing of his charges by officials, 
newspapers and the radio, merely concern 
an effect. 

The administration, and the administra- 
tion alone, can answer to the people for the 
vicious results of policies which imperil the 
world. 

Senator McCartny is but a side issue, an 
individual who is endeavoring to blow the lid 
off a malodorous situation, 

The threat to the United States is not so 
much the Soviet abroad as the pro-Soviet 
forces, and their defenders, in the United 
States. 





Communist Infiltration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I include the first 
of a series of articles that are to appear in 
the Washington Times-Herald by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop, on the infiltration of 
Communists and communism into our 
country and our Government. , 

And Mr. Speaker, I shall ask permis- 
sion to insert all of these articles, as they 
appear, in the Appendix of the Record. 

The first article follows: 


Biccest Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Mr. Westbrook Pegler is resting, incredible 
as that may seem. So for a while this space 
will be filled with a reporter's account of 20 
years spent on one news story. 








It is a story of everything from riots in the 
streets of Washington to the silent, deadly 
explosions of ideas in men’s brains around 
the world. 

It touches on, as chapters in passing, two 
fantastic world wars and the corrupting of 
American policy, both foreign and domestic. 
The shape of the story today has all of us 
calculating and wondering about another 
war yet more awful than the last. 

It is the biggest neWs story of the twen- 
tieth century because it deals with events 
and decisions, words and thoughts that have 
had shattering effect on civilization and done 
immeasurable damage to the human race. 

And in this placid, beautiful city of Wash- 
ington, not in Moscow, were the decisions 
made that caused this biggest news story of 
the twentieth century to become what it is. 

The story, of course, is of communism’s 
rise from the cellars and jail cells of Europe 
to that which it is today. 

This writer’s connection is an account of 
that rise as noted by one American news- 
paper reporter who has only used his eyes 
to see and his ears to hear. 

The details and the evidence are all of 
record here in Washington, D. C., in the 
Library of Congress, in the Department of 
Justice, in the Department of State, and in 
the intelligence files of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. 

The facts are nobody’s guess. They are 
unshakable and they are dyed with the blood 
of millions of humankind. 

Just so, they are also forever marked as 
the follies of men in public office who would 
not admit the facts, because those facts 
would show them wrong in their own willful 
judgments. 

Some facts this running record will de- 
velop in detail, are these: 

Communism is an international movement 
intended to conquer and rule the world. 
But that is not to say it can conquer, in the 
open. 

As a matter of fact, it has more often run 
backward toward internal collapse, than for- 
ward, It has only been kept alive by help 
from outside. 

That help, in the past 20 years, has been 
primarily American. The tax dollars of 
United States citizens and outright United 
States gifts from the rich and well-to-do 
are the real reason for world communism’s 
establishment. 

The Communist organization in the United 
States is not, and never has been, a political 
party contesting here in the arena of free 
expression for public acceptance. The mas- 
ters of Communist action know very well 
they cannot win that way. 

The Communist organization in the United 
States is an arm of the international con- 
Spiracy for power and it operates by any 
means, legal or illegal, to obey the orders it 
gets by regular courier service from Moscow. 

Finally, communism is not and never has 
been, a working class movement. Its authors, 
leaders, and developers the world over have 
been invariably from the educated and well 
off, who turned to conspiracy and illegal vio- 
lence for means to rule. 

These statements just above are no longer 
very vigorously denied in Washington. They 
have been proved too terribly true. But they 
were just as obviously true 5, 10, and 15 years 
ago as they are this very hour. 

And 5, 10, and 15 years ago these obvious 
‘ruths were literally dangerous to utter in 
‘US very city of Washington. 

, People who did so had to be prepared for 
Ae most vicious kind of punishment. 

_This punishment was dealt them by the 
Communists in offices of power in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Sometimes 
- * Communists acted directly, sometimes 
through dummies. 

How did the Communists ever achieve such 
Power and influence? 


+y 
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This series begins to develop the record 
step by step. 

It will deal with the idea of communism, 
and what that is. 

It will go on with the basic “who, what, 
when, where, and why” of that idea in action, 
which is the only reason for saying that com- 
munism is the biggest story in the world to- 
day. 





Second Anniversary of the State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert herewith a radio talk given over 
WNLC, New London, Conn., on the sec- 
ond anniversary of the founding of the 
State of Israel: 


This week the new State of Israel is cele- 
brating its second anniversary. A people 
with a long history and a great tradition, 
after tragic years of exile, have founded a 
new state. It is a homeland for the Jewish 
people, but it is more than that. It is the 
bridgehead of western civilization and of 
democracy in the Middle East, and as such 
it is an important factor in our hope for a 
world at peace. 

In 2 years Israel has gone forward in a 
way which no purely logical forecast could 
have predicted. It has achieved to this 
remarkable extent because of the spirit of 
its people. They are imbued with a deep 
religious sense, with a deep purpose. They 
have a goal. Last fall as I watched the 
men and women in the streets of Tel Aviv 
I had a feeling of viewing a great crusade. 
The men and women showed determination 
and action. They hada purpose. Above all 
there is about them as we saw them at 
work in the streets, in the hotels, even in 
the recreation camps for the immigrants, an 
aura of happiness, a sense of people who had 
found their place in life. 

In a very real degree Israel epitomizes a 
force which the world needs if we are to 
find peace. We must have a revival of a truly 
religious spirit. The great scientific inven- 
tions which have made possible modern in- 
dustry and also modern warfare make it es- 
sential that we act in accordance with a 
genuine religion. I speak not of any sect, 
theology or dogma but of the idea of a power 
above and beyond man which inspires him 
with a purpose, with an ideal of responsi- 
bility to humanity, and of immortality 
achieved by fulfilling that responsibility. 

Our lives are not our own. They are for 
the service of our group. The concept of 
the size of that group has been expanded 
by the scientific inventions which have all 
but eliminated time and space and have 
made the world so small. 

The degrading results of the abandonment 
of religion by the Nazis, their wiping out 
of entire communities, the decimation o@® 
the people of the Jewish faith in Europe, 
have brought home to the Western World the 
fact that our culture, our entire way of life, 
has a deep religious basis. Where religion 
is lost, people revert to barbarism, and the 
actions of the leaders in control of the So- 
viets reinforces and emphasizes that reali- 
zation. 

Faith, a belief that life has a purpose, that 
We each have a responsibility toward mak- 
ing that purpose a reality not only for our- 
selves, not only for our immediate family, 
not only for the people of our country but 
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for the people of the world, is essential, if 
we are to have peace and to survive as 
civilized human beings. 

This deeply religious feeling of brother- 
hood, of the oneness of humanity, of the 
dignity and worthwhileness of the individual 
lies at the very core of American life. In 
days of prosperity and security it is likely 
to rest a bit below the surface, but in these 
days of doubt and insecurity we are feeling 
the need for its more open expression. 

Nowhere have I seen it so happily ex- 
pressed as in Israel. There it is evident in 
the faces and bearing of the men and women 
one sees hurrying through the streets of Tel- 
Aviv or at work in the shops and on the 
farms. Here is a nation brought into being 
after centuries of suffering, suffering which 
culminated in a threat of annihilation; 
brought into being by leaders who refused 
to see difficulties because they saw a goal 
which had to be achieved if their people 
were to be saved. 

And the men and women who have fol- 
lowed the leaders, who have with the help of 
friends in America and elsewhere found their 
way through struggle and hardship from 
eastern Europe, from North Africa, from 
Yemen are imbued with the same deep feel- 
ing of a great religious crusade in which they 
are an integral part. 

In Israel we have a vividly dramatic pres- 
entation of the idea of brotherhood, of obli- 
gation to one’s fellows. We hear much of 
the achievements of Israel. Perhaps we 
should talk more of the difficulties which 
have been overcome by sheer will power, de- 
votion, and hard work, and of the difficulties 
which are still present. The economic prob- 
lem this new nation faces is intense. Never 
before has a nation invited immigrants to 
its shores in such numbers, percentagewise, 
when its resources were so limited, its agri- 
culture and its industry so undeveloped, its 
housing so short, its government so new, its 
peace so unsure. The population of Israel 
has just passed the 1,000,000 mark. Of this 
million nearly 400,000 men, women, children, 
the old and infirm, as well as the young and 
strong, have arrived in the past 2 years. The 
leaders of Israel had promised a homeland 
to their people in need anywhere in the world. 
In spite of the difficulties they are keeping 
their promise and the door is open. 

These immigrants include highly trained 
professional people from eastern Europe and 
also children from Yemen who have never 
before arrival in Israel seen a bed or worn a 
pair of shoes. Currently, the bulk of the 
immigration is of underprivileged people 
from North Africa and from Yemen. They 
have to be oriented in reception camps, 
taught Hebrew, prepared for work on the 
farms, jobs and houses found for them. The 
task is colossal. 

Every possible help must be given this 
State of Israel in order that they may build 
a material basis for their structure now 
grounded so largely on faith and the will to 
achieve. 

One great need is for private investment. 
Israel must have irrigation projects if the 

eland is to support its growing population. 
American engineers have carefully prepared 
plans which are feasible. With water the 
land can produce in abundance. Already 
citrus fruits provide some two-thirds of 
Israel's exports. 

There is need for more industry. To date 
industry has been carefully planned with 
emphasis upon producing articles which re- 
quire relatively small amounts of imported 
materials. This is necessary because Israel 
must still import one-half its food and total 
imports are nearly seven times as great as 
its exports. 

New idustries are being developed. Amere- 
ican capital is helping in the construction 
of a steel mill. A tire and tube factory is 
being built, financed in part by American 
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interests. A company backed by several 
large American labor groups is prepared to 
construct $2,000,000 worth of housing. 

This is just a beginning. The future of 
Israel depends on peace with the Arab states, 
in the development of a sound economy, and 
on the willingness of the United States and 
Great Britain to give the new nation—al- 
ready a member of the United Nations— 
financial and political backing. 

This help must be forthcoming. For these 
pioneers in Israel are serving not only their 
own people. They are serving all peace-loving 
and God-fearing people everywhere. They 
are building a bridgehead of democracy and 
humanitarianism in the Middle East where 
the heavy hand of tradition and of feudalism 
has so long held static living conditions of 
hunger, misery, poverty, want, illiteracy, 
and disregard for human life and for the 
dignity of the individual. Israel with its 
close ties with the west and its traditional 
background of the east is in a unique posi- 
tion. It is permeated with the spirit of de- 
mocracy, with the gospel of botherhood, and 
of iife with a purpose. Such people are the 
hope of peace, for peace cannot be built out 
of material things alone; peace comes only 
out of the minds of men. 

So today peace-loving peoples can whole- 
heartedly offer congratulations to Israel on 
its second anniversary and give serious 
thought to further assistance in its great 
undertaking. 





Is America Losing Its Way? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission heretofore granted me by the 
membership of the House to extend my 
remarks in the REcorp, I am enclosing a 
short editorial by one of the outstanding 
editors in my State, Mr. A. Q. Miller. 

It is entitled “Is America Losing Its 
Way?” I commend it for your reading 
and thought. 

Is AMERICA LOSING ITS WAY? 
(By A. Q. Miller) 


During the month of February each year 
the Nation’s thoughts turn to two great 
Americans—George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln—men with great minds, great 
visions and great souls, men who loved their 
country dearly and who gave it a full measure 
of their loyalty. The former is credited with 
having established the Union, and the latter 
with having preserved it. 

Like others of our founding fathers, these 
two great Americans took the people into 
their confidence and discharged their duties 
with a singleness of purpose, placing the Na@- 
tion's welfare ahead of personal and political 
gain. It was on this kind of foundation that 
America was built. For 160 years America 
stood like the Rock of Gibraltar—upright be- 
fore the world, respected and honored, the 
symbol of democracy and the envy of the 
free nations of the earth. America taught 
that in a democracy people derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and 
welded together a Nation conceived in liberty 
and developed under the philosophy of free 
enterprise. 

Here for a century and a half, in such an 
atmosphere, was built a Nation with the 
greatest liberty and freedom, the highest 
standard of living of any nation on earth. 
It was in this atmosphere, with such lofty 


ideals, that our forefathers wrote the decla- 
ration of Independence, Constitution, and 
Bill of Rights, which was declared by some 
foreign governments to be the greatest Char- 
ter of Liberty ever penned by man. 

Henry Clay declared he would rather be 
right than President. George Washington 
said the first duty of every American was 
to America, to do justice to all. Said Wash- 
ington: “Let us raise here a standard to 
which wise and honest men can repair,”— 
“a government,” Lincoln declared, “of, by 
and for the people, which should not perish 
from the earth.” After the Civil War, out of 
his great heart, Lincoln said: “With malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive to finish the work we 
have begun and bind up the Nation’s 
wounds.” 

It is a far cry across that century and a 
half of illustrious history to the present era 
of greed and p er politics. The country 
has been led down the primrose path to the 
brink of disaster by false leaders, ostensibly 
into the lands of milk and honey, upon 
promises of security if the people would give 
up some of their liberties, with the inevitable 
result that they are losing both their se- 
curity and liberty. 

Somehow America seems to have lost some 
of its ideals, patriotism, and love of country 
which in the early days animated individual 
citizens and inspired them to a greater na- 
tional pride and spirit. 

Our country and our world can well af- 
ford to turn their thoughts to such examples 
as George Washington at Valley Forge and 
Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. 





Renazification and Remilitarization of 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr.GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to include an address which 
I delivered on Thursday evening, April 
20, 1950, at a public meeting held at 
Mann School, Fifty-fourth and Berks 
Streets, Philadelphia, sponsored by the 
Wynnefield-Overbrook Committee To 
Stop the Renazification and Remilitari- 
zation of Germany and its affiliates, the 
Wynnefield Hadassah, and Jewish War 
Veterans, Post 148, of Wynnefield: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am always grate- 
ful for the opportunity to talk to you and 
discuss matters of mutual concern, and to 


_this end such meetings as this serve an ex- 


ceedingly useful purpose. I am interested 
in learning your problems and I am likewise 
anxious to acquaint you with mine, as I 
view them from the Nation’s Capital. 

Tonight it is my duty to report to you 
about one of the most unhappy subjects 
within our recent memory. It is not the 
war, but its aftermath and specifically its 
aftermath in Germany. We who had fer- 
vently hoped that the end of hostilities 
would herald an era of peace must now con- 
front the fact that there is no peace. And 
there will be no peace until the western pow- 
ers correct the tragic mistakes made as the 
result of their failure to keep faith with 
the war dead, the veterans of the great con- 
flict and the millions of living and deceased 
victims of the Nazi reign of terror. 
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The continuation of the so-called cold war 
is a menace to world peace, but we likewise 
face another problem no less real and con- 
siderably more vexing in the western zone 
of Germany. This latter problem—the re. 
birth of extreme nationalism and remilitari- 
zation—is too often lightly dismissed with 
the declaration that “we are doing all that 
we can.” But are we? Ladies and gentle- 
men, let us face the fact. We are not, and 
unless we rise to our responsibilities now, 
it may well be too late. To put it bluntly, 
the allied program in western Germany is 
destined to be a flat failure if the participat- 
ing nations do not act at once to stop ap. 
peasement, stem the growing tide of nazism 
and implant the seeds of democracy in such 
a way that they will flourish and not be 
stamped out under the heels of Nazis who 
have been permitted to rise to positions of 
prominence and influence by wishful-think- 
ing representatives of the triumphant west- 
ern powers. 

The failure of the west to denazify Ger- 
many is best summed up by the question of 
an unreconstructed nationalistic German 
editor who recently asked: “Who learns from 
whom?” Five years of occupation have 
taught us that if anything is on trial in 
Germany, the “defendant” is not the Ger- 
man nation, but democracy. Our foreign 
correspondents, qualified students of world 
affairs, and our wire services bring this lesson 
home to us daily in disturbing news reports. 
What do these dispatches reveal? 

Here are but a few cases: Ludwell Denny 
in the New York World-Telegram reports: 
“Scores of new sheets have announced pub- 
lication plans, and an estimated three- 
fourths are former Nazis. Among the old 
Hitler and Goebbels aids who are active again 
are Max Winkler, Herbert Cobaltsky, Othmar 
Best, and Max Willmay.” 

The Stuttgarter Zeitung discussing the 
British financial crisis writes: “It is very 
possible that Great Britain’s value to America 
as an ally will soon sharply depreciate. This 
would be tremendously important for us 
Germans, because recent months have shown 
that it is a definite policy of the British for- 
eign office to hold down Germany econom!- 
cally and politically. * * * If Anglo-American 
friction increases and Britain's situation be- 
comes weaker, we may expect that America 
may assign an increasing importance to Ger- 
many’s role on the continent and lend a 
more willing ear to German wishes.” 

In this city, the Philadelphia Inquirer edi- 
torially high lighted an unsavory aspect of 
the German situation when it reported: “A 
German town in which Nazi tendencies merit 
watching is Wolfsburg, in the British occupa- 
tion zone. Wolfsburg was founded by Hitler 
in 1938 as the site of the Volkswagon auto- 
mobile plant * * * It appears that there 
are strange goings on in Wolfsburg. The 
Nazi straightarm salute has been seen and 
the Horst Wessel song, Nazi anthem, heard. 
Furthermore, in a city election the Nazi-like 
Deutsche party polled a popular majority of 

2,619 votes as against 7,800 by the social 
democrats and 4,009 by the Christian demo- 
crats. Later the two democratic parties 
swung together and with the aid—of all 
things—the Communists, kept the Fuehrer- 
heilers from taking over. All of this should 
be a sharp warning, not only to the British, 
but to all other occupation forces, against a 
revival of Nazism either openly or under- 
ground.” 

These shocking disclosures are not new. 
They are not isolated cases. Reports on sub- 
surface Nazi activities in Germany have been 
repeated time and again since VE-day. 

Unquestionably much of the extreme na- 
tionalism’\"hich has come to the fore in Ger- 
many has been deliberately inspired by ‘he 
Communists who are practicing their tra- 
ditional policy of divide and conquer. The 
stakes in Germany are high. Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves: the Soviet union will not 
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spare any effort to reap the rich reward on 
the Rhine. Evidence of this policy was fur- 
ther substantiated last week in a communi- 
cation from Major General Maxwell D. Taylor. 
He warned of the possibility of more disor- 
ders in Berlin. “These,” he said, “can be in- 
stigated by Communists along the Soviet 
poundary or even well within the western 
sectors, where demonstrators can stage sur- 
prise raids from s-bahn or u-bahn stations. 
* * * The few incursions which have recently 
taken place have been small and have hardly 
justified the adjectives which have at times 
brought forth. However, there is quite likely 
to be an increase in the ‘spontaneous’ in- 
stigated disorders in the coming weeks. 
Some of these,” General Taylor asserted, 
“may even become quite serious and may re- 
quire stern measures. I feel sure that we 
shall meet any such situation with firmness. 
While there is no blinking at the evidence of 
a persistent Communist desire eventually to 
take over Berlin and to absorb it into the 
Communist-dominated eastern state, the de- 
sire will remain unfulfilled if we know de- 
termination.” 

Vhe resurgence of German nationalism Is 
a major threat to world peace, but it should 
also be recognized that its rise is not the 
exclusive fault of the Western Powers and 
that a lion’s share of the blame can rightly 
be attributed to the Soviet Union in its 
quest for world domination. 

It is no secret that the eastern ‘regime, 
with its artificial boast of freedom from So- 
viet control, is being used to inflame na- 
tionalist passions in the western zone of Ger- 
many. The New York Post points up this 
fact in it; comment that “The climax of the 
performance, according to the Russian script, 
will come when western Germany’s mount- 
ing insistence on similar independence forces 
the United States to pull out before it loses 
every vestige of German support. In short, 
the Soviet Union has resolved that the only 
remaining German problem is not that coun- 
try’s possible future with fascism but 
whether the east or the west can succeed 
in luring the new Reich into a carefree 
love affair.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, the disgusting spec- 
tacle which occupies our attention in Ger- 
many sickens the heart of freedom-loving 
people throughout the world. 

The war isn’t over until the peace is won, 
and the state of affairs in Germany today 
is a far cry from peace. There can be no 
real peace when we continue to permit our- 
selves to be diplomatically boxed in a corner, 
surrounded by the threat of communism, a 
rebirth of nazism in its most despicable 
form, utter lawlessness, and the remilitari- 
zation of our unreconstructed enemies. 

It is high time that the Western Powers 
redeem themselves in the eyes of the world, 
in the eyes of the veterans, in the memory 
of the millions of dead, including the 6,000,- 
000 Jews gassed and starved and subjected 
to horrible agony. You know and I know 
that there can be no peace so long as thou- 
sands of victims of the Hitler reign of terror 
Still stalk Europe homeless, uncared for and 
unwanted. 

The fate of thece tragic, persecuted people 
is the shame of the world. I cannot believe 
that any American in his heart would deny 
them hope, and the moral, spiritual, and 
fin neial support so necessary to reestablish 
themselves to their rightful position in the 
community of nations. 

_If anyone harbors any doubts to the effect 
th it the Jews are no longer persecuted in 
Germany, I feel sure that this information 
will dispell them. A few nights ago, the 
following report was brought to my atten- 
th n: A substantial number of Jews in the 
French occupation zone of Germany are re- 
ceiving post cards, postmarked Frieburg, 
Tequesting them to “Report to the state 
1 © ae extermination,” according 

’ & dispatch appearing in the newspaper 
Droit Et Liberté — 


One such postcard, the account stated, ad- 
dressed to Jews at Emmerdingen read: 

“As you have reached the required age, 
you should report immediately to the state 
crematorium, portal No. 9, furnace No. 36, 
door No. 5 in order that your bodies may be 
burned. You should bring some firewood, 
coal, and a container for your ashes, which 
will be used for the manufacture of soap. 
You should close all pores and openings in 
your bodies so that your gases will not poison 
employees at the crematorium.” 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is but one 
sample of the type of revolting literature 
being distributed to Jews in Germany today. 
And some people still have the gall to say 
that the Jews are not being persecuted. 

The solution of the German problem is a 
world problem and its solution is our collec- 
tive responsibility. Governments are made 
up of people and we are all subject to human 
failings, but if we are alert to the dangers 
inherent in the German situation and con- 
tinually make our will known to our elected 
representatives and Government officials our 
demands will be heeded. 

Every week brings hundreds of letters to 
my Washington desk decrying the policies 
of the western powers toward the extreme 
nationalists in the western zone of Ger- 
many. Their writers have just cause to be 
alarmed, and yes frightened and fearful of 
the future. I can fully appreciate their con- 
cern. As a veteran I know the horror of war. 
As your Congressman I am intimately ac- 
quainted with the many tragic problems of 
Jews in all walks of life, and as your elected 
representative I have and always will do the 
utmost in my power to assist in solving these 
problems. Moreover I consider it a sacred 
obligation because I have fought for every 
legislative measure designed to stamp out 
Nazism and restore the right of people who 
have undergone intolerable racial and re- 
ligious persecution. I might also add that 
your kind support and guidance has been an 
invaluable help to me, 

But, ladies and gentlemen, one man, or 
one group of men, or one government cannot 
hope to solve the problem alone. Its solu- 
tion depends upon a combined effort. As the 
foremost nation in the world today, I de- 
mand that the United States assert its lead- 
ership among nations and assume the re- 
sponsibility of charting the course which 
not only will prevent Germany from ever 
being a menace to world peace again, but 
likewise secure once and for all time the 
inalienable rights of all people regardless of 
race or creed to enjoy the fruits of freedom 
without fear. 

The road ahead is long and beset with 
many pitfalls. We cannot hope to proceed 
without making any mistakes. The impor- 
tant thing is that we correct those mistakes 
before they cripple our program. That we 
have made some progress is certain, but in- 
evitably our attention was diverted to the 
crisis occasioned by the high-handed tactics 
of the Soviet Union. It is time that we con- 
centrate our efforts on the matters at hand 
in Germany particularly as they affect the 
western zone. We will rise or fall according 
to our determination to carry out our sworn 
pledge to de-nazify the German nation so 
that it never again will constitute a threat 
to peace in our lifetime, and in the lifetime 
of our children. Anything less would be a 
betrayal. 

I urge, with all the power at my command, 
that we prevent the election of former Nazis 
to public office, that we stop a remilitariza- 
tion program, that we enforce law and order 
under heavy penalty, that we strengthen our 
program of preventing further territorial ex- 
pansion by the Soviet Union in Germany 
and elsewhere throughout the world. 

Furthermore, I recommend an expanded 
program of assistance to the persecuted racial 
and religious groups which have experienced 
the venom of Hitler and his sympathetic suc- 
cessors, 
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We must all have a hand in the great cru- 
sade to stem the tide of extreme nationalism 
and the remilitarization of an enemy nation 
that twice in our lifetime has attempted to 
enslave the world. 

We cannot afford to give Germans weapons 
because they will be turned on us. 7 

We are in a fight to spread the gospel of 
democracy and freedom as a substitute for 
nazism, fascism, socialism, and communism. 

It is perhaps the most important fight of 
our time for if we lose it we will have lost 
everything. Let us not rest until we win. 

Thank you. 





America’s Growing Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, in my opinion, America’s No. 1 
problem is our growing unemployment. 
While prosperity continues, and employ- 
ment and production are high, these very 
facts may hide from us the growing 
paralysis of unemployment. The drop 
in joblessness of a half million from 
March to April may cause us to forget 
that in May and June, over a million 
and a half persons will be emerging from 
our schools and colleges and will be added 
to the list of job seekers. 

I am inserting in the Recorp an ex- 
cellent analysis of this situation by Dewey 
Anderson, director of the Public Affairs 
Institute, in a recent letter to the Wash- 
ington Post. 

I am also inserting an editorial that 
appeared on Sunday, April 23, in the 
Washington Post, commenting on Mr. 
Anderson’s analysis. I commend both 
of these commentaries to my colleagues. 

The matters referred to follow: 
FALLING EMPLOYMENT: Is It JUST a BoGrey? 


(By Dewey Anderson, executive director, 
Public Affairs Institute) 


Despite high levels of economic activity, 
unemployment p--sists, is becoming wide- 
spread, and causes Herblock’s Uncle Sam to 
cast a disturbed eye on current economic 
curves. 

What explains it all? In a nutshell, this 
country is experiencing serious and possibly 
critical unemployment which is rooted in a 
deficiency of effective private demand in re- 
lation to a rapidly growing potential of full- 
employment output. 

Stripped of this economic gobbledegook, 
we just don’t seem to be able to expand our 
private purchasing fast enough to take off 
the market all that our advancing technol- 
ogy produces. 

So, new workers entering the labor force 
don’t get jobs, and only a fraction of the 
million plus laid off since 1948 have been 
rehired. 

Reverting to the more precise descriptions 
of economics and statistics, let’s take a look 
at the facts. 

Some people would have us believe that 
this unemployment scare is a bogey, that 
what we really have is a couple of distressed 
industries, textiles and coal, and a couple of 
distressed areas, New England and the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. Well, hard as it would 
be to solve unemployment even in these rele 
atively circumscribed industries and f€e 
gions, joblessness is not confined there, 
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Right now there are 43 so-called E sreas, 
cities, and towns having such substantial 
labor surpluses that unemployment is run- 
ning over 12 percent. Of the 100 major la- 
bor markets whose pulse the Government 
takes regularly, half were classified this Jan- 
uary 1 as having substantial labor surplus 
with unemployment rates high above the 
national average of 7 percent. By compari- 
son, January 1949 showed only 19 such areas, 
end in November 1948, when the downturn 
first started the number was only 9. 

Of the 50 areas having substantial labor 
surpluses, 19 are located in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States, 11 in the North 
Central States, 11 in the South Atlantic and 
South Central States, and 9 in the West. So, 
considerably over half of the areas suffering 
substantial unemployment are elsewhere 
than in the coal and textile regions. 

ooking at the ratios between the insured 
unemployed to covered employment, we get 
a good measure of actual job losses. The 
latest available data are for the week ending 
February 11, 1950, during which Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, and Massachusetts 
ranged from 6.1 to 6.3 percent against the 
national average of 7.1 percent. Outside of 
New England, however, 23 States had jobless 
ratios exceeding that of the States just men- 
tioned. Half of this number had unemploy- 
ment ratios ranging from 9.5 percent for Ten- 
nessee to 19.6 percent in Oregon. 

A declining bituminous coal industry or 
the migration of textile plants from New 
England to the South create local employ- 
ment problems. But they are not sufficiently 
eignificant in the national sense to character- 
ize what is happening in the United States. 
Still confining our figures to the ratios be- 
tween the insured unemployed and covered 
jobs, the following comparison of national 
averages for 3 years shows an unmistakable 
deteriorating trend in employment. 


Percent 
Week ending Oct. 9, 1948__.._.....-. 2.4 
Week ending Feb. 12, 1949_....-.... 5.7 


Week ending Feb. 11, 1950_.-..----. mae 


The last figure for February 1950, must be 
interpreted in the light of approximately 1,- 
300,000 job claimants who had exhausted 
their job benefits by December 1949, and 
though they may still remain unemployed do 
not appear on the rolls. With the start of 
new benefit years in April, May, June, and 
July, it is likely that the ratio will rise 
further. 

Some writers have tried to describe the 
current concern with unemployment as a 
bogeyman, because they point out that 
youth coming into the market for the first 
time is being absorbed faster now than, say, 
a year ago. The ratio of unemployed youth 
24 years old and younger to total unemploy- 
ment has dropped from 40 percent in Febru- 
ary 1948, to 33 percent in February 1949. 
Point well taken and point fully proved. 
But is it? 

In February 1948, there were 2,639,000 un- 
employed. Of this number, 1,020,000, or 
about 40 percent, were 24 years old or 
younger. But such young people in the 
labor force totaled 11,860,000. So, 9 percent 
of this youth group were unemployed. 

Now take a look at the figures for February 
1950, a year later. By that time unemploy- 
ment had almost doubled, rising to 4,484,000. 
But while the number of youth unemployed 
had risen above the previous year to 1,550,- 
030, their ratio did decline relative to total 
unemployment. However, the actual num- 
ber of young workers in the labor force in 
February 1950 had fallen off by 140,000 while 
their rate of unemployment had risen to 14 
percent contrasted with 9 percent a year 
earlier. 

It is true that percentagewise all other age 
groups have shown greater relative increases 
in unemployment rates since 1948. But this 
is so because as early as 1948 youth was al- 
ready experiencing great diiliculty in getting 


jobs and had already reached high unem- 
ployment rates. Older workers had remark- 
edly lower unemployment rates and hence 
had a lower statistical base from which to 
climb. 

How badly affected young people are by 
the current inadequacy of new job opportu- 
nities is shown in the first quarter of 1950 
where males aged 14-19 are 16 percent un- 
employed, those 20-24 years old suffer over 12 
percent unemployment, whereas in no other 
group in the labor force was unemployment 
as high as the national average of 7.2 per- 
cent. We conclude from all this that young 
people entering the labor market for the 
first time, or those with limited work experi- 
ence are hit first and hardest on the down- 
swing of the unemployment cycle. They are 
the most prominent element in the currently 
unemployed, although older, experienced 
workers have also experienced a sharp in- 
crease in joblessness. 

Some people viewing the figures on dura- 
tion of unemployment come to the too super- 
ficial conclusion that jobs keep opening up 
at a rapid rate and take workers off the 
unemployment line before they suffer severe- 
ly. The facts that tend to support this view 
are: Currently about a third of those unem- 
ployed have been jobless for a month or less, 
while two-thirds have been unemployed for 
10 weeks or less. 

But take a look at these facts, too: 

In October 1948 the number unemployed 
for 3 months or more total approximately 
400,000. Since then there has been an un- 
spectacular but steady month-to-month ac- 
cession of long-time hard-core unemployed. 
In March 1950 the number unemployed for 
38 months or more had risen to 1,800,000, 
more than 4 times the number 17 months 
earlier. In March 1949 17 percent of the 
unemployed had been out of work 15 weeks 
or more; a year later the percentage was 28. 
Here is hard-core unemployment manifest- 
ing itself both as a trend over the last 2 
years, and in sufficient numbers to present 
a problem of national concern which cannot 
be shrugged off. 

This becomes even more significant when 
one examines the most important employ- 
ment sector of the economy, manufacturing. 
Here is the largest absolute user of workers, 
where the largest amount of wage income 
available for purchases is disbursed, and the 
sector which is most sensitive to changes in 
demand for capital and consumer goods, 
October 1948 represented the postwar peak 
in manufacturing employment, a total of 12.7 
millions being at work then. By July 1949 
(after seasonal allowances), production- 
worker employment had fallen by 1.3 mil- 
lions, or almost 11 percent. Between July 
and September of that year a brief moderate 
upturn rais.d the total by 200,000, or less 
than 2 percent. Since then production- 
worker employment has remained relatively 
unchanged. 

There is no evidence of expanding job op- 
portunities, either in durable- or nondurable- 
gcods manufacture. There is evidence that 
employers in durable-goods industries ap- 
‘parently prefer to increase hours of work 
rather than employment when confronted 
with a pressure for increased output. 

What characterizes today’s employment 
situation in manufacturing is a severe con- 
traction in jobs, followed by a relatively ex- 
tended period of stability—that is of stagna- 
tion. For only an expanding employed Jabor 
force in the production sector of the economy 
fits the needs for over-all economic growth 
required by an _ increasing population. 
Coupled with a marked rise in worker pro- 
ductivity, there is in prospect further reduc- 
tions in employment unless there is an ac- 
companying rise in effective demand, some- 
thing which is not now in sight. 

In testimony offered before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, in January 
1949, we were constrained to observe that the 
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dynamic expansion of the private sector of 
our economy apparently ceased as early as 
1947. Since then, it has been primarily Goy. 
ernment policy such as foreign aid, rearma- 
ment, housing subsidies, etc., which have 
supported the level of total expenditures 
upon which our employment has been sus- 
tained. Even with this unprecedented vol. 
ume of supporting Government expenditures, 
there has developed a growing hard core of 
distressed unemployed workers not restricted 
to any geographic area, and a substantial 
growing body of young people for whom job 
prospects remain dim short of a greatly 
changed economic future not now discern- 
ible. 
WASHINGTON. 


—_— 


[From the Washington Post of April 23, 1950} 
No Room ror THEM 


An article by Dewey Anderson, executive 
director of the Public Affairs Institute, ap- 
pearing last Friday in the Washington Post 
provides convincing statistical proof that 
this country is confronted by serious unem- 
ployment. This unemployment is not con- 
fined to New England and the Middle Atlan- 
tic States, nor to a few distressed industries. 
It is Nation-wide, and is due chiefly to the 
fact that new jobs are not being created fast 
enough to take care of a rapidly expanding 
labor force. 

Young people entering the labor market 
for the first time have been especially hard- 
hit; in the first quarter of this year, for 
example, 16 percent of male job seekers be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 19 were unem- 
ployed as compared with a national average 
of slightly more than 7 percent. Further- 
more, last March 1,800,000 people had been 
unemployed for 3 months or longer—more 
than four times the comparable number re- 
ported for October 1948, Here, Mr. Ander- 
son notes, “is hard-core unemployment 
manifesting itself both as a trend over the 
last 2 years, and in sufficient numbers to 
present a problem of national concern which 
cannot be shrugged off.” 

The employment situation in manufactur- 
ing is especially disturbing, for a decline in 
numbers employed has been followed by com- 
parative stabilization. Since the per capita 
productive output of workers employed by 
manufacturing industries has been rising, 4 
further reduction in employment in this sec- 
tor of the economy is in prospect in the 
absence of an offsetting expansion of indus- 
trial activity. 

Mr. Anderson explains that the present un- 
employment is due to “inability to expand 
our private purchasing power fast enough 
to take off the market all that our advanc- 
ing technology produces.” But this expla- 
nation does not answer the question at issue: 
How to increase the effective demand for 
goods. Can it be done by systematic doses 
of inflation that, by raising prices, would 
encourage industry to produce more, employ 
more workers and put more money in the 
hands of consumers? Or is it possible to 
increase productive output and provide more 
jobs without resort to inflationary expedi- 
ents? 

This newspaper has suggested that the 
remedy for unemployment lies in creating 
new industries and lowering production costs 
so that existing industries can expand their 
markets and provide more jobs. But we 
confess that this advice is easy to give but 
not always easy or possible to follow. A 
statistician can sit down and figure out on 
paper how much this country is capable of 
producing and how much it must produce 
in order to insure maximum employment. 
For instance the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers estimates that to insure rea- 
sonably full employment by 1954 it would 
be necessary to raise output from the level 
of $258,000,000,000 (the 1949 figure) to $300,- 
000,000,000 or more. Again, how is it to 








: ione? Can private industry be depended 
"a to make wise decisions, or even to re- 
i 1d to urgings to expand production fa- 
Bi ties? Is there any way of determining 
BS much money needs to be spent on in- 
Br ment in production facilities? Do we 
‘ whether too much or too little pur- 
ng power is going to investors or to 
Is there any assurance that an 
: e in purchasing power will be used 
Bi ty buy more consumer goods, or will sur- 
i “of some commodities pile up—a con- 
: that would result in reductions in the 
f operations and less employment? 
> are only a few of the many ques- 
raised by the specter of chronic unem- 
nt. We do not Know the answers, 
y t we hope that public discussion of this 
; vitally important subject will provide needed 
f *yhtenment. 


mers? 





Dedication of Restored McLean House at 
Appomattox, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM B. FUGATE 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. FUGATE. Mr. Speaker, on April 
16 in Appomattox more than 20,000 peo- 
ple gathered to dedicate the restored 
McLean House. As you know, the Mc- 
Lean House was where Gen. Robert E. 
Lee surrendered the Confederate Army 
to Gen. Ulysses S. Grant on April 9, 1865. 
The occasion was most colorful with all 
State officials present, including the Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor, attorney 

neral, and members of the State senate 
and house of delegates. 

Dr. Douglas S. Freman, the greatest 
historian living on Lee and the South, 
covering the period of the War Between 
the States, delivered the main address. 

United States Senator VirGIL CHAPMAN 
was present and spoke briefly. 

Robert E, Lee 4th and Ulysses S. Grant 
3d were present. 

Our colleague, WaTKINS M. ABBITT, 
Congress of the Fourth District of Vir- 
ginia, was presiding officer. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REc- 
orD, I include the most fitting remarks 
of Congressman Assitt on this occasion: 

One week ago today, Sunday, April 9, was 
he eighty-fifth anniversary of one of the 

significant and far-reaching events in 

’ history of our great country. There is 

e of more importance to us since the 

m of the Federal Constitution than 

), 1865. On that Palm Sunday, Gen. 

es S. Grant, commanding the Federal 

Ss, and Gen. Robert Edward Lee, at the 

of the army of northern Virginia, met 

in this country village where we are 

assembled. : 

ra number of years prior to actual hos- 

our county had becor-e sharply 

‘d in political philosophy as well as 

al outlook. Different problems con- 

ted the two main sections of our coun- 

rhe economic stability was d’ferent in 

North from that of the South. Bitter 

S were aroused. Animosity was 

dad, hard words were uttered, until 

war was almost inevitable between 
* two sections of our country. 

is Ceveloped gradually into a shooting 
‘ving principles and ideals of gov- 


en 






iny 
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ernment with neither side willing or able to 
give in short of war. 

In a general way we are all familiar with 
subsequent events relating to the War Be- 
tween the States. Both sides felt strongly 
that they were fighting for principles that 
could not be sacrificed, for ideals that were 
just and right. 

The patriotism, loyalty, and bravery of 
these armies have never been surpassed. 

The war raged over a wide area and for 
four long years. Each side had their ups 
and downs. Fora while high hopes of victory 
were beating in the breasts of the people of 
each side. Finally the tide began to turn 
and the southern cause appeared to be hope- 
less. Then followed that fateful Sunday, 
April 9, 1865. 

General Grant in dictating the peace terms 
demonstrated his love for his country, his 
honesty of purpose, and his sincere belief 
in the future of this great Nation. General 
Lee in accepting the peace terms and in his 
farewell address to his men demonstrated 
his farsightedness, his wisdom, and his cour- 
age, as well as his belief in the future of our 
country and the position of the South in 
years to come. 

The peace that was made between Generals 
Grant and Lee at Appomattox has been a 
lasting one. It has stood the test of time, as 
witness our presence here today to dedicate 
as one of our national shrines this historical 
peace house, which stands as a monument 
to a lasting peace between the two warring 
sections of our great country. 

It represents the reuniting of a war-torn 
Nation; the welding together of a mighty 
people; the healing of a wide breach; and 
stands as an emblem of peace between our 
people as well as in memory of those great 
warriors who fought, bled, and died for prin- 
ciples they believed in and were willing to 
sacrifice their all in defense of them. 

It is true that after the peace terms were 
signed a number of the people thought that 
a great cause had been lost, that a bitter de- 
feat had been suffered, but I say to you today 
that as a result of that conflict and the peace 
that we commemorate here today, our Nation 
has developed into an even finer, greater, 
and better one than ever before. We realize 
that there are some things dearer than life 
itself, that where there is a struggle not 
everyone can win, but that where principles 
are involved man must follow his conscience 
and his heart. 

On behalf of the people of Appomattox 
County particularly and the Commonwealth 
of Virginia in general I extend to you, and 
each of you who are here as well as those 
within the sound of our voices, a hearty and 
cordial welcome. We are proud of the privi- 
lege and opportunity of having you as our 
guests. We desire to extend to you every 
courtesy and consideration possible. We 
want you to feel at home, and if there is 
anything that you desire to know or need, 
please feel free to call on any of us to assist 
you at any time. 





Address by the Ambassador of Ireland 
to the Fordham University Cub of 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the REecorp an address 
by the Ambassador from Ireland, Hon. 
John J. Hearne, to the Fordham Univer- 
sity Club of Washington at the May- 
flower Hotel last evening. This is the 
Ambassador's first address in the United 
States, and, as all Senators know, he is 
the first Ambassador from Ireland to 
the United States. The address is well 
worth reading. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

I was greatly honored by the invitation 
of your president to address you on this oc- 
casion. It was the first invitation I re- 
ceived, after my appointment was announced, 
to address an American audience, and it gave 
me a particular personal pleasure to accept 
it. <A few days ago I was most graciously 
received by the President of the United States 
when I presented my letter of credence. In 
coming to you this evening, I feel that I am 
reentering your capital through portals 
longer, although not more familiar to me 
than those through which I so recently en- 
tered. I shall always remember that my first 
public address in Washington was made to 
the members of the Fordham Club and shall 
always recall with happiness and gratitude 
the welcome you gave me in these first days 
as an earnest of the good wishes of your far- 
famed university for the success of the mis- 
sion of the first Ambassador of Ireland to the 
United States. 

A man’s life, Mr. President, however care- 
fully planned for its chosen tasks is, never- 
theless, providentially designed, and, there- 
fore, sometimes, deviously led by unexpected 
paths to its appointed labor. Thirty years 
ago I started my professional career as a 
lawyer with the laudable enough ambition 
of becoming a leading counsel at the bar of 
Ireland. My legal career did not end in that 
way. I did not become a leading counsel 
in Ireland; I became, instead, a leading case 
in Canada. That is why I am here. The 
Canadian people suffered me for 10 years or 
80; the Canadian Government feel, I believe, 
that their suffering was of much longer dura- 
tion. When they could stand me no longer 
they looked around for somewhere to send 
me, and, as we had just declared a republic 
in Ireland, they put me quietly over the 
border into the Republic nearest to hand on 
this continent. As it was the Republic near- 
est of all to the heart of our own people the 
Government of Ireland endorsed my deporta- 
tion and advised our President to accredit 
me to President Truman. AsI say, a man’s 
life, however carefully planned, is sometimes 
deviously led along unexpected paths to its 
appointed labor. 

Our toastmaster has told you something 
about me prior to my first adventure in 
North America. He gave you an account of 
some mythical personage bearing no resem- 
blance and certainly no relation to any liv- 
ing person. Mr. President and gentlemen, 
you will by now have realized the fact of 
the matter, namely, that Ireland carries her 
vast investment in international friendship 
in the most fragile of vessels. 

I am greatly honored, Mr. President, and 
very happy to have been afforded this oppor- 
tunity of addressing you in this informal 


way at this particular time on the subject 
of Irish-American relations. The establish- 
ment of an Irish embassy in Washington and 


of an American embassy in Dublin are events 


of exceptional significance and importance 
in the long story of the friendship between 
Ireland and the great American peop! We 
all know that our relations do not depend 
upon formal diplomatic intercourse, that 
they are deeper and closer than any that can 


be defined in terms of treaties or pacts, and 
that they have survived and will outlive the 


vicissitudes of our scperate fortunes. The 
long association of this great country with 
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my own constitutes a unique historical phe- 
nomenon. And it is because I feel that, 
taken together, the character, the intimacy 
and the permanence of our friendship is so 
stupendous a reality in international life 
that I refer to it in this first address in 
the Capital of the United States for what 
it is, for what it has been to us both and 
for what it may become to the world at 
large. I have not come to tell you the story 
of our pecple in their ceaseless pilgrimage 
across the globe. You know the part they 
played on the continent of Europe in that 
prolonged and prophetic twilight between 
the actual downfall of the pagan and the 
virtual enthronement of the Christian west- 
ern world. You know how they stood spon- 
sors at the birth of that France around which 
all Europe grew up and grew old, a role which 
our people were destined—I like to think 
predestined—to fulfil, again and again, in 
other ages, and in parts of the world then 
unknown. You recall how, later, here in 
this hemisphere, great Irishmen, deprived of 
liberty and justice at home, planned and 
labored with others to secure these priceless 
possessions, for those who came efter, and 
did, in fact, secure them in the political sys- 
tems of the two great democracies of North 
America. Tonight, Mr. President, I seem to 
stand at the end of a long procession of men 
and women of Ireland who came to you 
through all the years not as emissaries but 
as emigrants and who here found a refuge, 
a welcome, and a home. Was it any wonder 
that with a story beginning as one of com- 
passion so deep on your side and of indebted- 
ness so great on ours, was it any wonder that 
our people gratefully gave you of their best 
in the years that are gone: fathers of 
confederation, churchmen, administrators, 
statesmen, soldiers, judges, doctors, men of 
letters and of science, mining and railroad 
engineers, agriculturists, merchant princes, 
captains of industry, my voice gives out be- 
fore my memory fails—nation builders all. 
I could go on and on down the line of the 
long procession of Irishmen which passes 
even to this hour into American history. But 
let me turn from this too reminiscent retro- 
spect to the promise which the character of 
our friendship holds for all mankind today, 

We have been passing through a period 
in which great changes have been taking 
place in many countries, including my own; 
a period in which the relations between 
States have become more than normally 
complicated by epidemic economic crise3, 
and the whole field of foreign affairs pro- 
foundly affected by the oscillations of a seis- 
mic ideological upheaval. The experiences 
through which we have been passing have 
placed a great strain upon governments and 
parliaments in most countries, and have, in 
particular, imposed a heavy burden upon 
the shoulders of statesmen and other pub- 
lic servants responsible for the framing and 
execution of policy at home and abroad. 
Great, however, as the strain on individuals 
has been, the strain on the relations be- 
tween particular nations has been greater 
still, and the strain on the structure of in- 
ternational society as a whole—if it remains 
a whole—greatest of all. In former times, 
the great episodes or periods of historical ex- 
perience merged into each other by almost 
imvercentible differences, with but little 
discernible change, and no apparent rupture, 
from age to age. Today, by contrast, we are 
moving, not slowly and serenely through an 
easy transition, but swiftly and unsteadily 
through a rough and ruthless interregnum. 
We are all asking ourselves, or asking one 
another the question as to what will emerge 
at the end, whether, that is, we are at the 
beginning of a gradual! transformation of hu- 
man scciety or on the verge of a sudden 
catastrophic collapse of our civilization. 

Mr. President, I am neither a historian, 
nor a philosopher, nor a statesman. One 
would need, I imagine, to be all of these to 
fully understand all that has been happen- 


ing in the world in the incredible times in 
which we have been living, to sum it up, and 
to trace, through events and trends and 
tendencies, a pattern of things to come. 
Ordinary observers like myself, who have 
none of these qualifications, must approach 
the study of the international scene with 
whatever knowledge of history, or philoso- 
phy, or political science he has been able 
to pick up as he goes along, and to form his 
conclusions in the light of what he learns. 
It seems to me, sir, that throughout all 
the changes we have been witnessing, cer- 
tain long-standing phenomena persist which 
stand above and beyond them all, and 
which seem to possess inherently the char- 
acter of permanence and, at the same time, 
the coherence of universal validity. All 
our lifetime we have been looking on at 
great experiments—which have now be- 
come an experience—in international coop- 
eration. There was the League of Nations: 
there is the United Nations. The minds of 
contemporary statesmen have been sponta- 
neously fertile of forms and methods, in 
general, of a technique of cooperation for 
world peace, and of designs for a frame- 
work of international order regulated by 
agreed constitutional organs. The relations 
between states were never so fully organized 
in a formal or technical sense as in our own 
time. And there has been a gradua! delimi- 
tation of the field of interstate relation- 
ships not regulated by agreement. That is 
all to the good. We must, however, bear in 
mind that international relations cannot be 
defined as a technical science until we have 
arrived at some general agreement on a code 
of international law. I am contending, Mr. 
President, that the nations which are closest 
together are not bound by treaties or pacts 
or constitutional bonds or formal links of 
association. The Council of Europe was a 
natural and inevitable coming together of 
peoples separated by frontiers, differently 
constituted, but bound to each other by a 
common philosophy of life spoken in divers 
tongues, largely similar legal systems, and a 
historic inheritance of literature, music, and 
art, classically woven upon a mighty re- 
ligious tradition into a continental civiliza- 
tion. Let me put it to you this way. What 
has mattered most to all polite peoples is the 
inner life of the nation and not the ex- 
ternal form of the state. And what is going 
to matter to us most today, I mean to 
countries generally, is their internal rather 
than their external, that is to say, their in- 
tcllectual and moral rather than their in- 
stitutional relations with each other. It is 
in the light of that circumstance that the 
reality of Irish-American friendship is most 
clearly discerned and defined. To take the 
point a little further, if I am not venturing 
too far, let me add this. Ireland’s exclusion 
from the United Nations whatever its inten- 
tion has not effectively ostracised the his- 
voric Irish Nation from international so- 
ciety, as witness the recent raising of the 
status of Irish envoys in North America to 
the highest diplomatic rank. I am keeping 
to my thesis, Mr. President, and arguing 


.that international relations have ceased to 


be institutional and have become ideological. 

Let me come to it in another way. The 
historians have never been more industrious 
than in the past few years in the task of 
the interpretation of history and in the 
interpretation of the task of statesmanship. 
They submit three proposals for the solution 
of the problems by which we are confronted. 
They propose, first of all, the establishment 
of a world government. For myself, I am 
convinced that we cannot estabiish a world 
government in—to use a familiar American 
expression consecrated by two great Ameri- 
can Presidents—a world community half 
slave and half free. Secondly, the historians 
suggest that, in the economic field, a working 
compromise should be formed between ex- 
treme capitalism and extreme socialism. 
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Thirdly, they urge the reestablishment of 
the secular superstructure of society upon 
its original religious foundations. I, being 
a layman and not a historian, or a philoso. 
pher, or a statesman, would have begun with 
the third proposition. 

I would have done so for the following 
reason. The bond of the relationship which 
exists between Ireland and Europe, or Amer- 
ica, or Australasia and which survives the 
experience of the sometimes different in- 
terests of these widely separated regions of 
the world is the fact that the character of 
their peoples is formed upon a common pat- 
tern of life. They are united in a common 
intellectual tradition securely founded and 
forever transfigured in converging stories of 
classic ancestral glory. They are bound by 
ties of immemorial antiquity in the older, 
and of perpetual renewal in the younger 
countries of which I speak. Let us make no 
mistake about what that pattern of life has 
been. Let our universities make no mistake 
about it. Let them preserve the tradition 
of teaching young men and young women to 
distinguish fashion from good taste, money 
from wealth, interference from influence, 
notoriety from fame, pride from self-respect, 
speed from progress, respectability from 
worthiness, generally speaking the spurious 
from the genuine, and the temporal from 
the eternal. Let our statesmen make no 
mistake about it. Let them continue to 
keep the constitutional system square with 
the needs of civil society, that is, with man’s 
moral welfare as well as his material well- 
being, so that the State can never again be- 
come, as it has become in so many coun- 
tries, an instrument to undermine and de- 
stroy civil society. Let them see to it that 
in no nation now free will the State cease 
to be the minister and seek to become the 
master of a man’s spiritual or social destiny. 
Let them have in mind that in the history 
of polite nations there is a moment in which 
the philosophy of life of a people passes into 
their national law. That, in the case of my 
own country, has, in circumstances of which 
you are aware, been a delayed development, 
It has not been happening in all democratic 
countries. Generally speaking democratic 
countries have stopped short at ‘the free- 
doms” as if they were the end, and not the 
beginning, of man’s fullest development in 
civil society. Freedom of speech, freedom of 
association and assembly, and the others 
simply removed psitive obstacles in the way 
of the full development of the human per- 
son in the civic or national or international 
communities to all of which he normally be- 
longs. The placing of “the freedoms” as 
cornerstones in the democratic structure 
based it upon sound foundations. But the 
building itself remains to be completed, if 
not indeed to be begun. Western civiliza- 
tion is built upon certain social realities 
which have held it together and given it 
form, unity, and design; I mean, for exam- 
ple, the family, the sublime sacrificial dedi- 
cation of marriage, parental and filial rights 
and obligations, private ownership of prop- 
erty in the context of these things, and in 
that of the integral human welfare of every 
citizen. These basic social realities stil! 
stand outside the framework of the national 
law: they have not become part of the or- 
ganic life of the state. What has been hap- 
pening is this: 

The freedoms guaranteed in modern dem- 
ocratic systems to protect the social nature 
of the citizen as a human person have been 
taking the place of the prerogatives they 
were intended to protect. Instead of the 
whole philosophy of western culture passing 
into cur laws and the emergence of 4 
Christian demccracy we have had the com- 
plete secularization of society in the modern 
political, economic, or social state. Marxism, 
remember, is not an oriental or an eastern 
European but a western social doctrine. If 
our civilization is to survive we must put it 
back upon its original foundations. Two 
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wars have been fought in our lifetime 

ke the world safe for democracy. It 

t need a third world war but it does 

, mighty crusade to make democracy 

for the world. If, in that crusade our 
ples are associated in the years to 

t will be a logical inference of our 

y and a fruitful consummation of our 


hip. 
Displaced Persons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I have a letter from Mr. Sam 
M. Myers which portrays the reaction of 

of the displaced persons here in the 
United States. I ask permission to have 

e letter printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

follows: 


STILLWATER, OKLA., March 9, 1950. 
Petro Muycn and wife and children 
(Anna, Stefa, Olga). 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR THOMAS: Some time in De- 
cember 1949, the above-named family ar- 
rived in Stillwater. Since that time I have 
built them a house, chicken house, etc., on 

farm which I own about 4 miles north 

Stillwater, Okla. I am now building a 
this place for the family. Petro 
en helping with the building and has 
planted some 50 or more fruit trees 
rubs around his house and on the 
hese I purchased for him. I have 
irchased him a cow, 2 young heifers, 
nd 7 pigs, 12 laying hens, some 50 
frying-size pullets, a buck and several 
( rabbits. I have bought him stoves, fur- 
} groceries, utensils, lamps, and tools 
i which to farm and live. I have paid 
len seed, potatoes, and grain which I 
ex} d him to plant so that he would be 
I r less self-supporting, but I learn he 
tisfied and wants to leave the farm 

to New York. 

N I do not object to his leaving me, for 
I certainly getting the little end of the 

But I am told that these DP’s who 
en allowed to come to America are 
rmitted to occupy jobs or housing 

American might want, nor are 
wed to become public charges. If 
people go to New York there is no 
1 but that their condition will be- 
worse, for they do not have the men- 
r the education to find any employ- 
xcept in the sweatshops, starve, or 
objects of public charity. 
Muycns came to me through the 
in American Relief Committee, Inc., 

; Building, Thirteenth and Chest- 
lladelphia, Pa. I was not required to 
y guaranty or post any money which I 
S ordinarily required by the United 
Department of Immigration in the 

f other aliens. However, shortly after 

* arrival of the Muyen family the UAR, 

¢ me a statement for their trans- 

n from New York to Stillwater in 

be proximate sum of $208, which I paid 
¢ CHeCk, 


It seems that the entire DP program has 
been very loosely handled. Stringent laws 
to contro] this influx of foreigners are neces- 
sary, in my opinion, or our standard of liv- 
ing will be driven to an all-time low. From 
my experience with. these people I favor 
laws which will “freeze” them in a particu- 
lar locality, preferably in the interior, in 
agriculture, perhaps—or in some field which 
is not in direct competition with organized 
labor. Thanking you for any consideration 
you deem advisable to give this letter, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Sam M. MYERs. 





Contemptuous “Officers of the Court” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
editorial entitled “Contemptuous ‘Of- 
ficers of the Court’,” published in this 
afternoon’s edition of the Washington 
Evening Star. It purports to give the 
ideas of Solicitor General Perlman, who 
in a recent address spoke of the need for 
the lawyers of this country to purge their 
own ranks of those who by contemptuous 
conduct tend to breed disrespect for the 
courts. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONTEMPTUOUS “OFFICERS OF THE COURT” 


Solicitor General Perlman touched on & 
subject of wide public interest when he called 
on the legal profession to purge its ranks 
of lawyers who, by their contemptuous con- 
duct, tend to breed disrespect for the courts. 
The average citizen, reading of the activi- 
ties of attorneys in some of the recent trials 
of Communist leaders and others, has been 
disturbed by the actions and words of a 
number of those “officers of the court.” At 
the New York trial of 11 Communist officials, 
for example, it appeared that a deliberate ef- 
fort was being made by defense attorneys 
to harass the judge, prolong the trial, and 
confuse the jury. The disgraceful antics of 
some of the lawyers and their clients have 
probably never been equaled in a Federal 
courtroom. 

Mr. Perlman undoubtedly had this case, 
among others, in mind when he told the 
Federal Bar Association: “We have witnessed 
trials of criminal cases in the Federal courts 
in which lawyers have been punished with 
fines and sentences to imprisonment because 
of the contemptuous manner in which they 
conducted themselves, 4nd because of tactics 
employed by them in violation of the orderly 
and proper performance of their duties as 
lawyers and officers of the court.” The 
Solicitor General made the worth-while sug- 
gestion that the Federal Bar Association make 
a study of all such cases, with a view to 
initiating disbarment or suspension proceed- 
ings if such actions have not already been 
started by the proper bar groups. 

And Mr. Perlman has made another good 
suggestion in the interest of maintaining the 
high prestige of the bar. He has asked the 
association to study also the question of dis- 
barring lawyers who decline to answer con- 
gressional or grand jury questions on grounds 
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of self-incrimination. That an attorney, like 
any citizen, has the constitutional right to 
take refuge in this technical maneuver is 
undeniable. But there is a grave doubt in 
the minds of many persons, including Mr. 
Perlman, as to the right of a citizen using 
this device to serve as an officer of the court. 
A lawyer, because of his important relation- 
ship to the machinery of justice, has heavier 
responsibilities as to his conduct, whether 
as counselor or witness, than those of the 
average citizen. When he fails to live up 
to those responsibilities, he should expect 
to forfeit his rights as a respected member 
of the bar. 





Promotion of Tourism Can Supply Europe 
With Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me relative to the promotion 
of tourism in connection with supply- 
ing Europe with American dollars. I 
believe this statement will be very use- 
ful if studied by the ECA and if the ECA 
will take it to heart. I also submit the 
statement for the information of all 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


PROMOTION OF TouRISM CAN SupPpPLy EvuROPE 
WitH DOLLARS 


In the long run, the soundest basis for 
world peace is international understanding 
based upon good will between all people. 
Communism breeds on fear, suspicion, and 
misunderstanding, much of which would 
never arise if there were a wider understand- 
ing between those peoples in the western 
world who live by a code of decency and 
whose faith is based upon the dignity of in- 
dividual men. 

The nations of the western world are aware 
of this problem. Every day both jointly 
through UNESCO and individually they are 
taking measures in an effort to solve it. The 
State Department of the United States is 
very active in this field for many reasons— 
chief among them being the fact that our 
country has the most to lose from the dis- 
astrous conditions misunderstanding inevit- 
ably precedes. 

In an effort to show the nations of Europe 
the ideals by which we live, we have done 
and are doing many things. The United 
States has encouraged and has given strong 
support to UNESCO. We have established 
the. foundation for the largest exchange-of- 
students program ever undertaken in the 
world. Businessmen and diplomats, for 
example, are explaining the areas of this 
country they best understand to their coun- 
terparts overseas. In return, we have had 
many guests of the same nature. In every 
way, We seek to encourage the exchange of 
persons and information with other coun- 
tries. 


A further measure, and one which is often 
overlooked, for breaking down the barriers 
of ignorant prejudice between ourselves and 
our allies is tourism. Necessity restricts 
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the flow of international tourists in one di- 
rection right now. Ours is the principal 
country with citizens who have the time and 
means to cross an ocean. But this flow will 
serve because it will bring Americans and 
Europeans face to face. 

If millions of citizens of the United States 
would travel abroad, understanding between 
peoples of th. west would undoubtedly be 
greatly strengthened. In speaking in terms 
of millions of American travelers, you may 
think me more hopeful than accurate. But 
in this year of 1950 there is enough trans- 
portation available to carry more than a half- 
million United States citizens to Europe and 
return. The amount of space is increasing 
rapidly and the rates for it are coming down. 
Clearly an opportunity exists for the kind 
of travel international understanding de- 
mands. 

From a standpoint of practical help to 
Europe, tourism has few equals. As our citi- 
zens go from country to country, they leave 
behind dollars which the world badly needs. 
In paying for rooms and meals, in buying 
foreign merchandise for their own use and as 
gifts, they help give other countries the 
means to partake in world trade. This 
lessens the need for recovery payments by 
this Government to others. The supply of 
dollars left in Europe, of course, will return 
to the United States through increased pur- 
chases of our exports. 

In an article in the New York Times maga- 
zine, April 23, 1950, Joseph A. Barry, Paris 
Bureau manager for the newspaper, has this 
to say: 

“Parliament refers fondly to the American 
tourist as Britain’s biggest dollar earner; he 
brings in more than the textile industry, 
more than the export of whisky and cotton 
combined. By the aggregate, the same tourist 
spends more than $500,000 a day in France 
alone during the season. Entertaining him 
gives Switzerland one-seventh of her income. 
Next to the olive tree and the tobacco plant, 
he comes first in Greece. Without any quali- 
fications, he is Ireland’s leading source of 
foreign exchange. And so On, up and down 
the transatlantic coast and into the Medi- 
terranean Basin.” 

These facts are, I believe, well known in 
the Senate. In drawing up the basic legis- 
lation on ECA, attention was paid to this 
specific topic. In authorizing the expendi- 
ture of billions of dollars for European re- 
covery, it was the intention of the Congress 
to see that ideas as well as goods were to 
cross the Atlantic. The promotion of tour- 
isnr was strongly urged not only in our 
committees but is written specifically into 
the act. 

To date there has been no lack of material 
things sent to our friends in Europe under 
the Marshall plan. Shiploads of food, ma- 
chinery, tools, seeds, and rolling stock have 
made a mighty contribution to the rehabili- 
tation of an area left physically and morally 
devastated at the end of the war. In a few 
short years, Europe has had an unequaled 
opportunity to learn about the things Amer- 
icans make. But full advantage has not been 
taken of an opportunity that is even more 
important—the opportunity to learn what 
Americans are. 

Much of this laxity must be blamed di- 
rectly upon the European nations. In enter- 
ing the Marshall plan, they had full knowl- 
edge of its main intent—to give them the 
time and materials necessary for a new start. 
After that it was up to them to help them- 
selves. Helping themselves economically cer- 
tainly implies the attraction of dollars to 
their market places. Yet, though the tourist 
industry last year earned more money than 
any other for Marshall-plan Europe, to date 
it has suffered the most because of Luropean 
neglect. 

At present we are sending help to 16 Euro- 
pean countries and it seems plain that every 
one of them could do far more to help them- 
selves by attracting tourist dollars. What 


can these countries do to get the maximum 
benefit from the American traveler? 

This question was partially answered the 
other day by one of the ECA nations. The 
first topic considered in the new British Par- 
liament—after the political skirmishing was 
finished—was that of the American tourist. 
A member of the Conservative Party opened 
the debate by pointing out that Britain need- 
ed more medium priced hotels and more 
imagination by hotel management if it was 
to compete on equal terms with. France and 
other countries for the tourist dollar. He 
went on to say, “Travel facilities are inade- 
quate and expensive.” 

The gentleman was seconded by a member 
of the Labor Party—this topic being one of 
the few on which the two main parties in 
English politics agree. The Labor member 
described his country as a way station on 
the high road to high times in Paris. He 
pointed out that hundreds of thousands 
of tourists’ dollars were being lost to that 
country. 

Mr. Horace Bottomley, British Secretary 
for Overseas Trade, answered the criticisms 
by saying that the British Government real- 
izes the importance of tourist business. “We 
are aware of the need to attract the right 
kind of tourists,” said Mr. Bottomley. “We 
want to get at the middle classes, who are 
now traveling more than before and if we 
can appeal to them in any connection we 
shall do so.” 

I, for one, am glad to see that. men of 
responsibility overseas are becoming aware 
of this problem. The answer, of course, to 
the problem posed by the British Secretary 
for Overseas Trade is to give the American 
tourist what he wants. That, as the Con- 
servative member of Parliament points out, 
certainly includes medium-priced hotels with 
clean rooms, efficient service, and imagina- 
tive management. Such hotels are an asset 
to any country. They would serve its own 
citizens as well as attracting the American 
who now is discovering that it is an easy 
thing for him to go abroad for his vacation, 

Foreign countries should also, it seems to 
me, make it easy for tourists to get around; 
to see not only the outstanding points of 
interest but also the people in all parts of 
their land. American farmers, for example, 
probably have just as much interest in 
French farmers and their methods as they 
do in French cathedrals. The cross-pollina- 
tion resulting from such meetings will prove 
valuable to everyone in the world. 

Tourism is an industry. As far as earning 
dollars is concerned, it is the most important 
industry in Europe. No industry can oper- 
ate at maximum efficiency unless its plant is 
modern and in smooth running order. This 
truth holds for tourism just as much as it 
does for any other industry. It follows that 
for the sake of their own future, Marshall- 
plan countries would be wise to see that 
their tourist plan is up to date and designed 
to attract increasing numbers of American 
tourists. 

If the intention of the Congress was to help 
promote tourism as a dollar producer for 
Europe through the Marshall plan, it might 
be wise to see how successfully this has been 
accomplished. What. has been done to carry 
out the purpose of section 117 (b) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 which spe- 
cifically says that the Administrator shall 
promote and develop travel by citizens of 
the United States to and within partici- 
pating countries? 

Many billions of dollars have passed 
through the hands of the ECA Administra- 
tors. So far asI have been able to discover, 
not one dollar of direct funds has been 
spent for the promotion of tourism. I have 
found that in November 1948 about $14,000,- 
000 in counterpart funds was released at 
the request of Italy for this purpose. No 
other outlay of counterpart funds for tourism 
has come to my notice. 
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Of the $9,000,000,000 that have been ap. 
propriated to the Marshall plan so far, the 
expenditure for tourism represents less than 
two-tenths of 1 percent. It is of interest to 
contrast this with another figure: In 1949, 
American travelers to Marshall-plan Europe 
spent $164,000,000. This amount represents 
32 percent of all dollars earned by the area 
last year. 

Until the ECA has demonstrated that it 
really is interested in building up the one 
industry that shows tremendous possibilities 
in returning some of the American taxpayers’ 
investment in European recovery, the Con- 
gress must assume that its purpose has been 
disregarded. While to promote tourism 
Congress has removed the 15-percent tax on 
overseas transportation, and raised to $500 
the amount of duty-free goods a 12-day tray- 
eler can bring back, its vaster scheme is being 
nullified. Both ECA and the countries par- 
ticipating in the recovery program can pro- 
mote tourism principally through the im- 
provement of facilities for the service and 
comfort of visitors. Counterpart funds 
should be used liberally in the development 
of the tourist industry—Europe’s best dollar 
generator. 


Address of Roscoe Drummond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following excellent address of 
Roscoe Drummond at the recent con- 
ference of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors in Washington, D. C.: 


I am grateful for this opportunity to pre- 
sent to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors this on-the-spot report of some 
phases of fighting the cold war. I do not 
know whether I have been invited as a for- 
mer editor or as a present bureaucrat, but I 
know which I would prefer. From my van- 
tage point it is evident that there is no 
group in the world more determined and 
more eager to get at the facts and to look 
at the facts than the American press. 

The need was never so great as it is today 
to take a full and a fresh and a fearless look 
at the struggle that is going on in the world 
today and to determine, on the basis of the 
facts, the size of the effort which the United 
States will have to make in order to win. It 
is my deep conviction that if we do not win 
it we face a return to the Dark Ages. 

For the past 9 months I have had a small 
share in flighting the cold war on the Euro- 
pean front, and the central findings which 
I wish to lay before you today are these: 

1. We are only just beginning to grasp the 
fateful nature of this struggle; we have not 
yet measured its magnitude or the size of 
the effort necessary to win it. 

2. While the Communists may not want 
war, they do not want peace, and we of the 
democracies are letting them get away with 
murder by allowing them to succeed in pre- 
empting the cause of peace everywhere in the 
world. The Communists are not acting for 
peace in any capital, in any country, in any 
continent. The Communists are at war to- 
day inside every free country in which they 
have any sizable group; they are making war 
by attacking the peaceful processes of every 
parliament in every free country in which 
they have a political toehold. 

3. Despite significant set-backs in Europe, 
the Communists have made perilous headway 
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in Asia; they show no signs whatsoever of 
civing up anywhere else in the world; they 
will not abandon their tactics until the free 
world demonstrates an impregnable unity 
nd strength. We in the United States will 
not be acting to secure the safety of the 
Nation until we clearly calculate that there 
no short cut to peace with aggressive com- 
munism, that winning a cold war, like win- 
a hot war, has its own priorities in ex- 
penditure and in sacrifice. 
’ 4, Finally, the free nations of the North 
Atlantic community must strengthen our po- 
litical, our economic, and our military alli- 
» of peace, and I think we have the right 
kk to the meeting of the North Atlantic 


Foreign Ministers in London next month as 
tl scasion to do this. 

While I have been in Paris I have received 
letters from a few in America who have sug- 


ested that all this talk about communism 
in Europe is a kind of boogeyman dreamed 
up by Government officials to scare the coun- 
try into needless expenditure. I doubt if 
there are any here this noon who share that 
view and I will not offer arguments in answer. 
for those who would like a thumbnail il- 
ustration of the size of the Communist gall- 
stone which the French people have in their 
midst, let me cite these facts: 

There are 166 Communist and 15 Com- 
munist-affiliated deputies in the 621-mem- 
ber French National Assembly. In the only 
national election held in France since the 
end of the war, the Communist candidates 
polled 28.6 percent of the total popular vote. 

Under similar circumstances in the United 
States the following conditions would pre- 
Vé 
ir 





il: There would be 23 Communist Senators 

1 the United States Senate; there would be 
124 Communist Congressmen in the House of 
Representatives. There would have been 13,- 
980,732 Communist votes cast in the 1948 
Presidential election. 

Political, economic, and social conditions 
in France are improved over what they were 
when the Communists emerged as the strong- 
est single party in the country and in Parlia- 
ment. But if you translated into American 
terms the present visible strength of com- 
munism in France—if you conceive of the 
conditions just described as existing in the 
United States—then you have the evidence 
on which to appraise whether French com- 
munism is an exaggerated bogy or a sombre 
menace, 

Vhen a few weeks ago the French National 
Assembly was preparing to register its ma- 
jority verdict that Communist efforts to pre- 
vent the unloading of American military aid 
at French ports were acts of sabotage and 
therefore unlawful, the Communist deputies 
arose en masse, ripped off the tops of their 
wooden desks, started a bloody battle with 
their fellow members, stormed the speaker’s 
rostrum and tried by violence to halt the 
parliamentary processes of their Government. 

And this was not surprising. It is Soviet 
communism'’s planned strategy of war to 
break down the institutions of free govern- 
ments. I quote to you verbatim from the 
Constitution and Rules of the International 
Communist Party. 

Each Communist representative must re- 
member that he is not a legislator bound to 
seek agreement but an agitator detailed into 
the eneinies camp to carry out party orders. 

“Communism repudiates the possibility of 
winning over of parliaments. Its aim is to 
Cestroy parliaments.” 

The Kremlin is not deserting its purposes. 

1elifluously talks peace to the unsuspect- 
‘ng and is making war on the free institu- 
“ons and the free parliaments on which it 
can lay its deceptive hand. 

+wo weeks ago in Paris the French Com- 
munists held their first full-dress party con- 
gress since 1947; an enormous banner across 
the hall bore these meaningful words: “The 
true internationalist is he who is prepared 
unreservedly, unhesitatingly, and uncondi- 
Vionally to defend the U.S. S. R.” 
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Along the spacious, busy Champs-Elysees 
the Communist Party exercised some of their 
shock troops and directed a few warm-up 
riots against Le Figaro because it didn't like 
what this newspaper was printing. During 
these abortive assaults on the Figaro offices, 
and the subsequent raids on news vendors, 
young Communists were to be seen in the 
passages of the nearby Metro receiving their 
orders from tough, hard-faced leaders and 
setting out to apply their commando tactics. 
Nothing too violent at this point, of course, 
just a little practice. 

Greater violence and greater preparations 
for violence are taking place elsewhere. The 
preparations are in the Soviet zone of east- 
ern Germany and there the Soviets are using 
methods which the Nazis employed such a 
few years ago. There are marching youths, 
mammoth mass meetings, appeals to mili- 
tarism and the national -front, violent abuse 
of opponents and frequent party purges. 
Despite their explicit pledge to outlaw Ger- 
man militarism, the Russians are today 
training a German army in the eastern zone 
in the guise of a police force. 

Deliberate violence, political strikes, pre- 
arranged riots—these are the essence of Rus- 
sia’s attack upon the parliamentary processes 
of the unconquered free nations. They make 
up the strategy of the kind of war calling 
itself peace, which the Soviet Union is now 
waging. It is evidence of our failures—the 
failures of we of the west to join in an ade- 
quate imaginative information program, that, 
despite a record totally opposite to their 
words, Moscow continues to capture the 
headlines with peace offensives, peace ap- 
peals, and peace fronts. 

You have heard it said that the Russians 
are not in a position to go to war. There is 
some truth in that, but I think we have only 
begun to see what a trivial, irrelevant, and 
deceptive truth it is. We are tempted to 
think that we have laid hold of quite a sig- 
nificant fact when we say that Russia may 
not want war. The real truth—and I venture 
to repeat it—is that while Russia is not 
likely to make war on any country, the Soviet 
Communists are today making war in every 
country they have not yet conquered. 

These facts measure something of the 
nature of the struggle which the Soviet 
Union imposes upon America and the free 
world and they indicate something of the 
size of the effort which will be needed to 
win. 

I believe that we can win. I believe that 
we are moving in the direction of winning. 
I believe that we are going to win. But I 
am convinced that it will take a total cold- 
war effort to do it and I believe that the 
American people will be ready and willing 
to sustain such a total cold-war effort—or in 
Mr. Acheson’s phrase, “total diplomacy”— 
only as the nature of this struggle is truly 
and fully stated. There are no visible limits 
to the Soviet ambitions for world domina- 
tion. It is to achieve that domination that 
Moscow is today making war in every coun- 
try which it has not yet conquered. Unless 
the United States leads the free nations of 
the world in resisting this domination in 
defeating this attack—in winning this war 
calling itself peace—I do not believe that the 
America we know today can survive. That is 
the nature of the struggle which Russia has 
imposed upon us and it is only to the degree 
it is fully appreciated that America’s leader- 
ship will be adequate. 

That leadership, in association with our 
partners in western Europe, is already bring- 
ing results. There is much on the winning 
side of the ledger and some of it is this: The 
Marshall plan is successfully laying the foun- 
dation for recovery. In the wake of eco- 
nomic progress, the democratic governments 
of western Europe are showing new virility 
and new vitality. Politically, communism is 
being forced on the defensive in western 
Europe, 
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You are aware I am sure that in every na- 
tional election in Europe since the Marshall 
plan took shape the Communists have lost 
voting support and they have lost parlia- 
mentary seats. 

They have lost in western Germany, in 
Austria, in Belgium, in Britain. In Norway 
last fall the Communist Party representation 
in the Storting was obliterated. Before the 
voting there were 11 Communist members in 
the 150-member Norwegian Parliament. 
After the voting—the first since the Marshall 
plan—zero Communist Deputies in Parlia- 
ment. 

It is on the credit side that the recent 
British elections wiped out the two Commu- 
nists and tine five fellow traveler members of 
the House of Commons. One hundred Com- 
munist candidates, the largest number in 
British political history, stood for election in 
February and the British electorate rejected 
every one of them. Every single Communist 
candidate ran third; every single Communist 
candidate was defeated by both Conservative 
and Liberal opponents. 

It is on the credit side that the French 
Communist press—there are 20 Communist 
daily and 97 Communist weekly papers in 
France alone—has lost 1,500,000 circulation 
in the past year. 

It is on the credit side that the Italian 
Communist Party admits the loss of 200,000 
workers from its rolls in 12 months. 

It is on the credit side that both the 
French and Italian Governments are effec- 
tively standing up to the Communist threats 
and the Communist attempts to prevent the 
arrival of military aid and thereby to nul- 
lify some of the fruits of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

All this means that when the free people 
of western Europe are given the chance to 
work and improve their standard of living, 
the majorities are rejecting communism every | 
time, and at every opportunity. No wonder 
the Cominform was brought into being for 
the avowed purpose of keeping the Marshall 
plan from being realized. No wonder the 
Cominform hates free elections. 

The Tito-Stalin feud which came to a 
head in part because the grass was being 
made to grow greener in western Europe is 
hurting communism on both sides of the 
iron curtain. 

The tonic of Tito’s independence is tend- 
ing to spread to neighboring Communist- 
dominated peoples, who would also like to 

e independent, and to Communist groups 
further west. The Kremlin does not like 
it the least little bit. The reason that the 
Kremlin is horrified is that a deep and in- 
calculable heresy is being developed within 
the Communist world. Moscow intends that 
communism everywhere should be run by 
and for the Soviet Union. Tito found that 
out when he tried to be only a Yugosiav 
Communist. He learned that he could re- 
main in good standing with the Kremlin only 
by being a Soviet Communist in Yugoslavia. 
The heresy which Tito is now flaunting to 
the Communist world is the horrendous idea: 

That there can and should be equality 
among the Communist Parties. 

That there can and should be independence ~ 
among the Communist states. 

To the Kremlin dictate that “the true in- 
ternationalist is he who is prepared un- 
reservedly, unhesitatingly, and uncondi- 
tionally” to serve the interests of the 
U. S. S. R. above all else, Tito has delivered 
a daring and resounding “No.” Tito’s suc- 
cessful assertion that Communist Yugoslavia 
can be independent of Communist Russia is 
one of the most valuable threats to Soviet 
imperialism operating in the world today. 

To the extent that such doctrines are 
accepted by the Communist Parties outside 
Russia, the hopes of Soviet world domina- 
tion would be seriously blunted. To the 
extent that the Communist Parties through- 
out the world refuse to be the obedient tools 
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of the Kremlin, as Tito is refusing to be, 
the power of Moscow to cause trouble around 
the world would be greatly reduced. With- 
out endorsing communism in any form, let 
us help to strengthen Tito’s independence 
and encourage the trouble he is causing. 

Although more effective information meas- 
ures need to be undertaken by the west I 
would not wish to leave the impression at 
all that we and our partners in western 
Europe are leaving the field to the Commu- 
nists. A valuable program is being carried 
out by the State Department and the Mar- 
shall plan information activities, with which 
I am associated, are not negligible. 

I report to you that the 2,000 daily news- 
papers in the Marshall plan countries, hav- 
ing a circulation of 110,000,000 Europeans, 
are publishing a total of 4,000 Marshall plan 
news articles on the average every week. 

In the field of radio we are receiving coop- 
eration from all the participating govern- 
ments and at present Marshall plan radio 
programs are going out over Europe’s net- 
works in all languages and are reaching, ac- 
cording to our best evidence, approximately 
40,000,000 out of the potential 100,000,000 
radio listeners. We are producing radio pro- 
grams for schools, labor, and women’s groups. 
We are producing farm programs and family 
programs. 

We are completing this spring a 12-month 
production program of 60 ERP documentary 
films. Marshall plan newsreel shots are now 
being regularly shown in the commercial 
theaters of Europe which have a weekly 
attendance of approximately 30,000,000 peo- 
ple. 

In the interests of trying to find out as 
nearly as possible the different states of 
mind in Europe about the Marshall plan, 
we have utilized the best professional means 
of measuring public opinion in the different 
countries. European public opinion polls 
have shown this result: That more than 
four out of five Europeans show themselves 
aware of the Marshall plan; that from a 
quarter to a third of them have a detailed 
understanding of how the program works 
and can actually explain the operation of 
the counterpart fund. They show that, 
whereas 28.6 percent of the French voted to 
support the Communist Party line in 1946, 
today only 16 percent of the French people 
are following the Communist line in opposi- 
tion to the Marshall plan. 

This is the part of the evidence which sug- 
gests that the free world does have the capac- 
ity and the ammunition to win this deadly 
struggle and successfully to counter this war- 
calling-itself-peace. It doesn't mean that 
the fight is over. Far from it. It doesn't 
mean that the Communists are giving in. 
They are not. It doesn’t mean that com- 
munism will not continue to be a grave men- 
ace until the free world has achieved such a 
unity and such a strength that it is secure 
against the conditions on which commu- 
nism feeds. 

The greatest danger of all prevails in Ger- 
many today. While the western allies are 
acting to give western Germany freedom and 
independence, Moscow is acting to fasten the 
Soviet police state upon the eastern Zone. 
Germany is the major psychological battle- 
field on which this deadly struggle between 
the slave world and the free will be deter- 
mined. Until that decision is clear—and it 
is far from clear today—and until Germany 
becomes a cooperating, not a domineering, 
partner in the community of western Europe, 
the outcome of this struggle will remain in 
serious doubt. 

There is no easy panacea, there is no single 
policy, there is no one action which will be 
equal to winning this cold-war struggle. 

It is not enough to say “throw out the 
spies and all will be well.” 

It is not enough to say “hold Berlin and all 
will be well.” 

It is not enough to say “complete the Mar- 
shall plan and all will be well.” 


Only the sum total of resolute actions will 
win this struggle. Remember that we are 
meeting with war in every country which 
aggressive communism has not yet con- 
quered. It will take a total and sustained 
cold-war effort on our part to win. We must 
be ready, I believe, to put a priority upon our 
willingness to sacrifice for a total cold-war 
effort. There must be steadfastness and 
staying power in our decision. 

Speaking as an individual, I would like to 
invite the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors to consider the merits of two pro- 
posals which I offer as additional and I be- 
lieve, urgent measures for strengthening the 
weapons in the hands of the free world. 

1. Isuggest that we have reached the point 
when the Atlantic community needs and 
must lay its hands upon greater political 
unity and ctrength. To that end, may not 
the time be appropriate for creating a North 
Atlantic political council which, free of the 
veto, can discharge in the Atlantic commu- 
nity the responsibilities which the United 
Nations Security Council is prevented from 
discharging at Lake Success? Such a step is 
in line with the preamble and article II of 
the North Atlantic Treaty and would mean 
that the free nations, bound together in this 
alliance for peace, would be in continuous 
consultation and capable of taking constant 
action in the common welfare. 

2. I suggest that we have already reached 
the point when it is urgently necessary to 
create and carry forward a common infor- 
mation program for the entire North Atlantic 
community. I would not mute but I would 
strenthen the Voice of America. I would not 
mute but I would strengthen the Voice of 
Europe, but beyond this, we need a united 
voice speaking on behalf of the free nations 
of the North Atlantic Pact. Such a step 
would be another tool in the hands of a 
North Atlantic political council and it could 
be brought into being by the negotiating of 
a North Atlantic information compact as an 
arm of the treaty itself. 

As never before, Communist propaganda 
and Communist deception are directed 
against all the nations of the West and I 
propose it would be helpful for all the na- 
tions of the West to join to defeat this polit- 
ical warfare. 

It is my hope that you will find these pro- 
posals worthy of your examination and dis- 
cussion. I do not offer them in the expecta- 
tion that they will be adopted out of hand, 
but I do believe that either these measures— 
or something better—are now needed. I 
submit them for your scrutiny and I am 
confident that discussion which you can 
precipitate will bring a sound answer. 

A long and hard struggle may be ahead of 
us. I think we can win it. I think we have 
got to win it. But I have to report to you 
that, in my judgment, we are not yet exert- 
ing a total cold-war effort equal to winning 
it. 


Fifticth Anniversary Edition of the An- 
derson (S. C.) Daily Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an editorial appearing in Dixie 
Business, commending my very good 
friend, the distinguished former United 
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States Senator Wilton E. Hall, publisher 
of the Anderson Independent and Daily 
Mail, on his recent anniversary edition 
of the Anderson Daily Mail. It is my 
opinion that this is a masterpiece in an- 
niversary editions, and I join with my 
good friend, Col. Hubert F. Lee, in his 
remarks about former Senator Hall on 
this edition. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rr-orp, 
as follows: 

HALL 


Our good friend and former “boss,’ Sena. 
tor Wilton E. Hall, publisher of the Anderson 
Independent and Daily Mail has brought out 
a fabulous 304 page special fiftieth anni- 
versary edition of the Anderson Daily Mail 
which, as a’ top newspaper special edition 
expert, is a glory to behold. In 1925, we 
went to Anderson to persuade Senator Hal! to 
keep the United Press wire service and in 
turn Hall talked us into staying with him as 
advertising manager of the Anderson Inde- 
pendent. The year we went with Editor Hall 
was one of the finest we have known. Al- 
though we were tied up with the selection 
of the South’s 50 foremost business leaders, 
we are grateful for the invitation to help on 
the big special edition of the Anderson Daily 
Mail which friend Hall extended us. We 
still have the itch to get back into the spe- 
cial-edition field that kept us from starving 
during the depression days when Dixie Busi- 
ness was dragging financially. Maybe some 
of these days we will. 

It was Wilton Hall who interested us in 
starting the Lee Press Syndicate in 1926 and 
it was he who furnished us reprints for our 
weekly mailing to client newspapers over 
South Carolina. It was patterned along the 
lines of the highly successful Gilreath Press 
Syndicate which the late Frank C. Gilreath, 
Sr., founded 40 years ago and which is still 
carried on by his able son, Frank C. Gilreath 
in Atlanta. We blow a silver trumpet for 
Hall and the Gilreaths for the helpfulness 
they have been to us in the years past. 


Facts and Record, Natural Gas Act 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, throuzh 
the maze of propaganda, misinforma- 
tion and misstatement of facts, the rec- 
ord clearly shows that those who voted 
for the Kerr amendment to H. R. 1758, 
clarifying the Natural Gas Act of 19338, 
were right and consistent. 

When these facts are all brought to 
light, the consumers will see and under- 
stand the truth. They will appreciate 
the vote of those of the Congress who 
would not yield to pressure, propaganda, 
and “real” special interests, who obvi- 
ously will be profited by the action of the 
President in vetoing the bill. 

The consumers will ultimately find out, 
the vote for the amendment was in their 
best interest and an effort to give them 
cheaper fuel for their homes by bringing 
more and more natural gas to them and 
competing in the American way with 








other fuels admittedly costing much 
w The record reveals that the vote for 
the amendment was the right vote in that 
it was sustaining the right of Congress 
to make legislative decisions. 

When tne facts and the record are con- 
sidered so consistently, I frankly can- 
not see how the Supreme Court could 
hold otherwise than with the plain lan- 
oyace of the act. It is true that the 
Court has not specifically held on this 
noint but the purported action of the 
Federal Power Commission in announc- 
ing its intentions contrary to the law 
and the administration for 12 years 
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In order, Mr. Speaker, that the facts 
and the record may be considered to- 
eether and that everyone may know the 
background, history, intention of Con- 
gress, and necessity of the amendment, 
under unanimous consent I insert here- 
with the provisions of section 1 (b) of 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938, exempting 
the production and gathering of natural 
gas, the history of the provision, clearly 
chowing the intent of Congress, the first 
action of the Commission in 1940, 2 years 
after the enactment of the act, as to the 
intent of Congress; a restatement of 
the Commission through its staff as a 
result of its investigation in 1945, the 
action of the Commission, their recom- 
mendation and request in 1947, together 
with a letter from the chairman of the 
Commission urging the adoption of a 
bill at that time with the same identical 
purpose as the Kerr amendment and 
with a categorical statement that it 
was fully in accord with the legislative 
program of the President; the Commis- 
sion’s order No. 139 of August 7, 1947, 
restating their position and the intent 
of Congress when the act was passed; 
the statement of Speaker RayBurn, who 
was chairman of the committee when the 
original hearings in 1936 were started 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, that resulted in the Nat- 
ural Gas Act of 1938; the statement of 
Mr. Priest, majority whip of the House, 
and a member of the Committee on In- 

rstate and Foreign Commerce, who in- 

uced the same bill at the request of 
»Commission in the last Congress; the 
ment of Mr. HALiLeck, the majority 
leader of the House in the Fightieth Con- 
a wire I transmitted to the Presi- 
dent, April 4, 1950; and a statement car- 
ried in the Washington Post on Satur- 
cay, April 22, by Mr. Paul McBride, Ar- 
lington, Va. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 
PROVISION OF SECTION 1 (B) NATURAL Gas ACT, 

1938 

provisions of this act shall apply to 

portation of natural gas in inter- 
commerce, to the sale in interstate 
( » of natural gas for resale for ulti- 
blic consumption for domestic, com- 
industrial, or any other use, and to 
g&8s companies engaged in such 
‘tation or sale, but shall not apply 
ther transportation or sale of natural 
- r to the local distribution of natural 

S Or to the facilities used for such distri- 
OF to the production or gathering of 
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BaCKGROUND AND HIsTorRyY OF PROVISION OF 
SECTION 1 (B) AS TO INTENT OF CONGRESS 


In 1936, when the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was considering H. R. 11662, which 
was a predecessor to the bill which finally 
become the Natural Gas Act, Mr. Dozier A. 
DeVane, then solicitor for the Federal Power 
Commission, referring to section 1 (b) of 
that bill, which was identical with section 
1 (b) later adopted in the Natural Gas Act, 
told the committee: 

“The bill makes no attempt to regulate the 
production or gathering facilities of a natural 
gas company, this function being purely lccal 
in character, nor is any attempt made to 
exercise control over distribution facilities.” 

At the same time, Chairman Lea of the 
committee asked this question: 

“Well, when the supply company is brought 
before the Commission in an action to regu- 
late its rates, and they say, ‘We have got to 
pay so much for gas; we cannot control that 
price which they charge us and we have to 
charge a higher price delivered to the buyer,’ 
does the Commission have any power over 
that?” 

Mr. DeVane answered: 

“No; not the price that is paid to the 
gatherer, to the man that produces it; that 
is binding if the transaction is at arm's 
length. If the transaction is not at arm’s 
length, of course, its reasonableness may be 
inquired into, under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court.” 

Repeatedly similar statements were made 
both in committee and in debate on the 
House and Senate floors that the act only 
regulated the wholesale price of gas, this 
being the price charged for gas by the inter- 
state carrier to the distributor. Nowhere is 
there any intimation in any proceeding be- 
fore either the House or the Senate that the 
intention of the bill was to regulate the 
price paid to the independent prceducer and 
gatherer dealing at arm’s length, but, on the 
contrary, this was expressly stated to be not 
subject to the act. 

In 1940, 2 years after its enactment, the 
Commission held in the Columbian Fuel Cor- 
poration case (33 P. U. R. (NS) 3) that “it 
was not the intent of Congress to subject to 
regulation under the Natural Gas Act all 
persons whose only sales of natural gas in 
interstate commerce, as in this case, are 
made as an incident to and immediately 
upon completion of such persons’ production 
and gathering of said natural gas.” 


REPORT OF COMMISSION STAFF FROM 2-YEAR 
Stupy, 1945 

No subject relating to the administration 
of the Natural Gas Act has received greater 
attention throughout the course of the natu- 
ral-gas investigation than the meaning and 
implications of section 1 (b), with reference 
to the exemption of the production and gath- 
ering of natural gas from jurisdiction un- 
der that section (p. 1 of their report). 

It is evident from the testimony, indicating 
a widespread atmosphere of anxiety and un- 
certainty among State officials and the in- 
dustries concerned, that this matter is in 
necd of further clarification. A continuance 
of the existing disturbed situation is certain 
to interfere with the effective performance in 
the public interest of the duties of both the 
Federal and State regulatory agencies in their 
respective spheres, and it wiil also affect ad- 
versely the interests and actions of oil and 
gas producers, land and royalty owners, and 
the transmission companies which purchase 
gas in the field. It may be expected also 
that unless this issue is clarified the results 
will be detrimental to those who consume 
natural gas and to the efforts of conservation 
authorities to prevent its waste (p. 1). 
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COMMISSION Requests THIs AMENDMENT 


The Chairman of the Commission on June 
23, 1947, advised this committee that— 

“Under these circumstances, as we have 
stated previously, your committee may now 
wish to consider the adoption of an amend- 
ment to clarify this situation. Therefore we 
are submitting to you and your committee 
the attached legislative proposal, which is 
in accord with the Commission's interpre- 
tation that the Congress intended indepen- 
dent producers and gatherers to have a non- 
jurisdictional status under section 1 (b) of 
the Natural Gas Act, and is likewise in accord 
with previous rulings and determinations by 
the Commission regarding this matter.” 

Pursuant to the recommendation, our col- 
league on the committee, the Honorable J. 
PreRcY Priest, of Tennessee, introduced H. R. 
4099, which was proposed on the floor of the 
House as a substitute for the Rizley bill, but 
it did not prevail. 

On July 10, 1947, the Honorable Nelson 
Lee Smith, Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, in pursuance to the request of 
the then chairman of our committee, our 
esteemed friend and colleague, the Honorable 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, advised the commit- 
tee as follows: 

“My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This ts in re- 
sponse to your request of July 9 for an early 
comment by the Commission regarding 
H. R. 4099, a bill introduced by Congressman 
Priest, of Tennessee. 

“The Federal Power Commission urges the 
enactment of this bill at this time to make 
it perfectly clear that independent producers 
and gatherers of natural gas are exempt from 
the provisions of the Natural Gas Act and 
the jurisdiction of this Coramission. 

“The enactment of this bill would dispel 
the uncertainty regarding the status of such 
independent producers and gatherers which 
has been created following the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Interstate 
case. Such action by the Congress now 
should dispose of this important and non- 
controversial matter. 

“This procedure would enable the Con- 
gress to defer action on the many other as- 
pects of natural gas regulation involved in 
the complexities, uncertainties, and am- 
biguities of H. R. 4051 (the Rizley bill), to 
which we referred in detail in our statement 
of July 1 to you and the members of your 
committee. As you know, all these problems 
are being carefully analyzed by the Commis- 
sion, in cooperation with all interested par- 
ties, in the natural gas investigation (dock- 
et No. G-580). A full report on this investi- 
gation will be submitted to the Congress for 
its consideration within the next few months. 

‘I am authorized to state that the position 
of the Commission in this matter is fully in 
accord with the legislative program of the 
President. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
“By Netson LEE SMITH, Chairman.” 
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the Commission to adopt and promulgate 
the rule contained herein, which is designed 
to relieve any existing uncertainty regarding 
the Commission’s position that it will not 
seek to assert jurisdiction over the sale of 
natural gas to interstate pipe lines by inde- 
pendent producers or gatherers. 

Following the release in March 1947 of the 
staff report in Docket No. G-580 on this sub- 
ject, entitled “Section 1 (b) of the Natural 
Gas Act with Reference to Production and 
Gathering,” the Commission consistently 
therewith on May 27, 1947, issued a notice of 
proposed rule mgking in this matter. At 
that time, since there were prevalent many 
expressions of uncertainty as to the Com- 
mission’s interpretation of section 1 (b) of 
the act with reference to the status of inde- 
pendent producers and gatherers of natural 
gas, and as to its intentions with respect 
thereto, it seemed evident that a formal ad- 
ministrative rule was necessary to affirm our 
belief that it was the intent of Congress to 
exempt such independent producers and 
gatherers when it enacted the Natural Gas 
Act in 1938. 

During the first session of the Eightieth 
Congress which adjourned on July 27, 1947, 
various bills regarding this matter, as well 
as other important proposals for amending 
the Natural Gas Act, were introduced and 
considered by the Congress. At the hearings 
on these bills before the Senate and House 
Committees on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce the Commission likewise stated its 
view that independent operators who pro- 
duce or gather natural gas and sell it at 
arm’s length to natural-gas companies sub- 
sequently transporting such natural gas in 
interstate commerce are exempt from the 
provisions of the Natural Gas Act. 

Reference also was made at these hearings 
to the pending case before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Interstate 
Natural Gas Company, Inc., v. Federal 
Power Commission. The subsequent deci- 
sion of the Court on June 16, 1947, addressed 
to the particular circumstances of that case 
which involved the operations of a natural- 
gas company subject to the act, immedi- 
ately became the basis for diverse interpre- 
tations and agitations by interested parties, 
as to its implications regarding the jurisdic- 
tional status under the act of independent 
producers and gatherers. 

In view of these circumstances, the Com- 
mission urged the immediate adoption of 
H. R. 4099, the specific and sole purpose of 
which was to make entirely clear the exemp- 
tion of the independent production and 
gathering of natural gas from the provisions 
of the Natural Gas Act. This proposed 
amendment, however, was not enacted dur- 
ing the closing days of the session of the 
Congress which has just ended. 

This brief review of developments in this 
matter has been presented so that there 
may be no basis for misunderstanding or 
continuing expressions of fear and uncer- 
tainty regarding this matter, which is non- 
controversial. The Commission gives its as- 
surance to independent producers and gath- 
erers of natural gas that they can sell at 
arm’s length and deliver such gas to inter- 
state pipe lines and can enter into con- 
tracts for such sale without apprehension 
that in so doing they may become subject to 
assertions of jurisdiction by the Commission 
under the Natural Gas Act. 

The rule herein has this specific purpose 
and is issued at this time because the Con- 
gress has not yet reaffirmed such exemption 
by amending the act. It is also our inten- 
tion, in keeping with the position heretofore 
taken, to continue to recommend to the 
Congress that it take appropriate clarifying 
legislative action regarding this matter. 

General public notice of the proposed rule 
in this matter has been given by publica- 
tion of notice in the Federal Register on 
June 5, 1947 (12 F. R. 3679), and by mailing 
copies of such notice to all interested per- 
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sons including States and Federal regulatory 
agencies. 

All of such persons have been afforded an 
opportunity to submit written statements 
or briefs setting forth their comments, views, 
and suggestions with respect to this pro- 
posed rule. 

Finding that such action is necessary and 
appropriate to clarify the meaning of section 
1 (b) of the Natural Gas Act, the Commission 
pursuant to the authority contained in that 
act, particularly section 16 thereof (52 Stat. 
821-833; 830; 15 U. S. C. 717-717w; 7170), 
hereby adopts and promulgates the following 
rule as a new section of Part 03—Substantive 
Rules, General Policy and Interpretations, of 
Subchapter A—General Rules, chapter I of 
title 18 of the Code of Federal Regulations, 
such new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 03.79. Jurisdictional Status of Inde- 
pendent Producers and Gatherers. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission is of the opinion that 
it was the intent of the Congress that the 
control of production or gathering of natural 
gas should remain a function of the States 
and that the Natural Gas Act should not pro- 
vide for regulation of those subjects. 

“For the purposes of administering the 
Natural Gas Act, the Commission will con- 
strue the exemption contained in section 1 
(b), to the effect that the provisions of the 
act shall not apply to the production or 
gathering of natural gas, as including arm’s 
length sales of natural gas by independent 
producers and gatherers, made during the 
course or upon completion of production and 
gathering. The Commission, consistent with 
this construction, will not assert jurisdiction 
over such producers and gatherers who might 
be subject to jurisdiction solely because of 
such sales.” 

The interpretative rule hereby adopted 
shall become effective August 7, 1947. The 
Secretary of the Commission shall cause pub- 
lication of this order to be made in the Fed- 
eral Register, and further, shall serve copies 
thereof on all interested parties. 

By the Commission. Commissioner Draper 
dissenting. 

[SEAL] LEON M. Fuquay, Secretary. 

Date of issuance: August 15, 1947. 


SPEAKER RAYBURN REQUESTS AMENDMENT 


Mr. Raypurn. Mr. Speaker, with my long 
record in this House of Representatives, 
starting way back, being a member of the 
subcommittee that wrote the Federal Power 
Commission Act, being a member of the sub- 
committee that wrote the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, and being the author of 
the Securities Act of 1933, of the Stock Ex- 
change Regulation Act of 1934, and of the 
Utilities Holding Company Act of 1935, I do 
not think I could be accused of having any 
great desire to serve the interests over the 
people. 

If I felt as my distinguished and beloved 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] has indicated 
he feels, that the Federal Government should 
own and control all the natural resources of 
this country, then my position on this and 
much other legislation would certainly be 
changed. 

We have been going along the other line 
for more than a century and a half, and our 
country has grown to be the greatest and 
the most prosperous country in the history 
of the world. 

The difference between this amendment 
and the bill we passed in the House is simply 
this, practically nothing more or nothing 
less: As a ccncession to some people who said 
they wanted to carry on this thing and not 
make this final, the Senate amendment in 
which we are seeking to concur today, in 
addition to the bill that passed the House, 
says, “We are going to pass this legislation 
but we want to carry on the study to see 
whether or not passing this legislation we 
have done the proper thing.” 





In being for this bill, as I was when it 
originally passed the House and as I am now 
in favoring concurring in the Senate amend. 
ment, I have some pretty good company. The 
Federal Military Establishment was asked 
about this bill, and this is the guts of what 
they said, after all elements of the Depart. 
ment of Defense has studied it: 

“Enactment of the bill will remove un- 
certainties now existing as to the extent of 
the application of the Natural Gas Act and 
will clarify its terms. Its effect should be to 
encourage the development of oil and gas 
resources and thus would be of benefit to the 
national security.” 

That is what our whole Military Establish- 
ment says about this legislation. 

This bill simply says that the little fellow, 
who goes out and strikes some gas, is not 
going to be hauled up to Washington and 
tried before the Federal Power Commission, 
and that the independents in gathering, not 
in the transportation in interstate pipe lines 
or anything of the sort, shall not be placed 
under regulations that they would be in 
interstate commerce, 

In my opinion—and I state this to you 
deliberately; I would not deceive you; you 
know that—this wili not raise the price of 
natural gas to any consumer in the United 
States one red penny. I think this thing 
should be gotten out of the way. We should 
concur in this Senate amendment and then 
have this study and see where we go from 
there. 


Mr. PRIEST SPEAKS FOR AMENDMENT AS NEEDED 
AND CONSISTENT 


Mr. Priest. Mr. Speaker, because several 
references have been made throughout the 
debate in this Chamber last year and in the 
other body to the Priest bill, references show- 
ing that the Priest bill of 1947 is rather largely 
the same as the bill now pending with the 
exception of the Senate amendment provid- 
ing for continuation of a study, I want to 
take a few minutes to point out one or two 
important considerations in connection with 
this bill. 

Reference was made by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HESEL- 
TON}, I believe it was, to the Rizley bill that 
was before the Eightieth Congress. The Riz- 
ley bill was before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce for quite a while. 
Extensive hearings were held. I was not for 
that bill; I thought it went too far. At that 
time the Federal Power Commission came be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. They came to my office and 
requested me to introduce a bill as a sub- 
stitute for the Moore-Rizley bill. That re- 
quest came also from the White House. 

In a letter to the then chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WOLVERTON], the Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner said this: 

“This is in response to your request of 
July 9 for an early comment by the Com- 
mission regarding H. R. 4099, a bill intro- 
duced by Congressman Priest, of Tennessee. 

“The Federal Power Commission urges the 
enactment of this bill at this time to make 
it perfectly clear that independent produc- 
ers and gatherers of natural gas are exempt 
from the provisions of the Natural Gas Act 
and the jurisdiction of this Commission. 

“The enactment of this bill would dispel 
the uncertainty regarding the status of such 
independent producers and gatherers which 
has been created following the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Interstate 
case. Such action by the Congress now 
should dispose of this important and non- 
controversial matter.” 

The last paragraph of the letter reads: 

“I am authorized to state that the position 
of the Commission in this matter is fully 
in accord with the legislative program of the 
President.” 
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Mr. Harris. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Priest. I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. Harazis. Is it not a fact that the bill 
t passed the House last August, H. R. 1758, 
nd the amendment that was passed by the 

Senate and sent over here, which is before 

the House at this time, is exactly the same 

thing and has for its purpose the exemption 

( dependent producers and gatherers of 

1 ral gas where the sales are at arm’s 

length? 

Mr. Priest. Exactly, and that is the law 
as it has been in effect since 1938. This 
nakes no change whatsoever. It says thata 
iw which has been in effect for 12 years, 
1¢ which time the retail price of natural 
has declined 12 percent, shall continue 
operate on that same basis. 

Mr. Monroney. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Prisst. I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Monroney. Is it not a fact that if a 
driller were drilling for oil and found gas, 
that he would inadvertently find himself in 
the public-utility business? 

Mr, Priest. Assuming that the Commission 
has the jurisdiction which some claim it does, 
but which the law does not give it, and 
which was made perfectly clear in all of the 
legislative history of the act. 















will the 





Mr. HALLECK URGES ITs ADOPTION 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I trust that we 
can have a little light on this measure as 
well as heat. 

First, may I say that a bill similar to this, 
except the opponents of this bill say it went 
much further, was passed in the Eightieth 
Congress. It did not come to passage in the 
other body. 

This bill is almost identical with a bill in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. PriesT] in 1947 which was approved by 
the unanimous vote of the Federal Power 
Commission. It was approved by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It was said by the Com- 
mission to be in line with the President’s 
program. 

In this Congress, the Eighty-first Congress, 
that bill was introduced by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. It was re- 
ported by the great Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on which it was my 
privilege to serve some years ago. The bill 
was passed by the House of Representatives 
and went to the other body where an amend- 
ment has been put on, that again may I say 
quite respectfully from the standpoint of 
the opponents of the measure should make 
the bill better rather than worse. 

What is the situation that is now before 
us? Simply this: Shall we adopt the amend- 
ment that was agreed to in the other body 
and be done with this matter, or shall it go 
on to conference? I say that under the cir- 
imstances certainly there is no reason that 
Ican see why anyone who supported the bill 
before should not support it now. 

Now, what are the circumstances back of 
legislation? In 1938 legislation for the 
lation of the transportation of gas in 
iterstate pipe lines was introduced and 
ught to passage. I was on the commit- 
€ at the time. I am making these brief 

rks here because of the participation 

1 in that debate at that time. Here is 

t I said in connection with that legtsla- 
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“In the past few years the interstate trans- 
tation of gas in large pipe lines at high 
pressure had been growing by leaps and 
bounds. Gas is brought from the producing 
in these pipe lines and sold at the city 

ites to the public utilities which distribute 
4€ gas to the consumers. It is obvious the 
tribution of the gas by the local distribut- 
ympany is subject to State regulation 
and the interests of the consumers are pro- 
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tected by State regulation. However, the 
transportation of gas in interstate commerce 
in the pipe lines and its sale to the distribut- 
ing companies for resale is not subject to 
State regulation, and as a result we have had 
a situation under which the price charged 
the distributing company at the city gate has 
been fixed wholly by the judgment, discre- 
tion, or action of the interstate company. It 
is charged that in many cases that price is 
excessive. This bill seeks to regulate those 
prices.” 

That is the reason I supported the legisla- 
tion. Now, then, specifically the question is, 
Shall the Federal Power Commission extend 
its control to the production and gathering 
of gas? May I say at that point that if such 
control could be so extended, might it not as 
logically be said that the production and 
gathering of oil shall be controlled by the 
Commission as a public utility? Might it 
as well not be said that the production of 
coal in the mines shall be controlled by the 
Federal Power Commission as a matter of 
controlling a public utility? 

The bill that we passed in 1938 specifically 
exempted by its terms the production and 
gathering of gas, written in after careful 
consideration. 

A specific question was put to the great 
chairman of our committee, Mr. Lea, of Cali- 
fornia, who voluntarily retired from this body 
a year or so ago. He was asked specifically 
if it was designed to apply to the production 
and gathering of gas, and he said this: “The 
bill does not apply to the production and 
gathering of gas.” 

The Commission, may it be understood, 
has in the 12 years that this law has been on 
the books never asserted the right to control 
the production and the distribution of gas. 
No one ever thought they had any such 
power under the legislation. I do not think 
they have now, but as sometimes happens, 
there was a case in the Supreme Court a few 
years back, and there were certain words 
used in the opinion that were outside of the 
necessities of the decision that seemed to 
indicate the possibility that the Commission 
might have the power to invade this entirely 
local field, or such field as has heretofore been 
said by the Congress to be local, and assert 
the right to control the production and gath- 
ering of the gas. Tha* is the situation that 
gave rise to the introduction of legislation 
similar to this in the Eightieth Congress. It 
is the situation that has given rise to the 
introduction of this legislation in this Con- 
gress, yes, to the adoption of the legislation 
by the House and the adoption of the legisla- 
tion with one amendment that I have already 
referred to by the Members of the other body. 

Now, then, I have beyond all of that, may 
I say, Mr. Speaker, a deep conviction, as I am 
sure all of you who have served with me 
know, that if, for instance, the right to 
regulate the production and gathering of gas 
at the source is to be invested in the Federal 
Power Commission, the Congress of the 
United States ought to make that decision. 
That power should be granted by the Con- 
gress of the United States. It is quite ob- 
vious it could not be obtained from any other 
source rightfully, and to attempt to apply 
the statute in a way that I say strains the 
statute is, in my opinion, not the way that 
the affairs of Government should be admin- 
istered. 

The gas is produced and gathered at the 
source, even as Oil is produced or coal is 
produced. Then a pipe-line company buys 
it at arm’s length from competing producers 
and puts it into the pipe lines. If it goes 
across State lines it is then in interstate 
commerce, 

Until we passed the act of 1938 there was 
no power anywhere to regulate the price to 
be charged for that gas moving in interstate 
commerce, so to fill that gap, and that gap 
only, the Congress enacted this legislation. 

Carried with that is the right in the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to control the price 
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of gas at the city gate, to see to it that the 
city is not charged too much for the gas. 
Then the matter of fixing the rate to the 
consumer as he pays it to the distributing 
company becomes a matter of local regula- 
tion. That is all there is to this whole 
business. 

I say again, the Federal Power Commission 
never asserted this right. As a matter of 
fact, it specifically disclaimed it in 1947. The 
Court has not specifically held that it has the 
right. SoI say again, it is simply a matter of 
clarification and a definite delineation of 
what was obviously the purpose and intent 
of the Congress of the United States. 





Copy OF WIRE TO THE PRESIDENT BY Mr. HARRIS, 
CHAIRMAN, PETROLEUM SUBCOMMITTEE 


Aprit 4, 1950. 

I want to strongly urge your approval H. 
R. 1768, Kerr amendment, Natural Gas Act, 
passed by House and Senate. Speaker Ray- 
BURN, House Majority Leader McCorMack, 
Majority Whip Percy Prizst join in whole- 
hearted support this bill. As chairman 
House subcommittee, Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, I am thoroughly 
familiar with this proposal. Committee re- 
ported it in my name as chairman, slightly 
amending original bill I introduced January 
24, to fully conform with the purposes and 
intent of the FPC proposal introduced by 
Congressman Prirst, a member of the com- 
mittee 2 years ago and which was testified 
by the Commission to be in full accord with 
your, the President’s program. It passed 
House in August as reported by our com- 
mittee by a vote of 183 to 131. The Kerr bill 
as amended to conform to only the purposes 
and intent of the proposal passed the Senate. 
It was in different language but the same 
purpose only with an additional provision of 
a continuing study by the FPC on the sub- 
ject in the public interest. The House agreed 
to the biil as amended by the Kerr amend- 
ment last Friday by a vote of 176 for it with 
26 Members voting for the bill as passed the 
House in August being absent and not 
voting Friday. 

This amendment, Mr. President, merely 
clarifies the intent of Congress when the 
original act was passed in 1938, to the effect 
that independent producers and gatherers 
of natural gas would be exempt from FPC 
regulations where sales by such producers 
and gatherers are at arm’s length, at or 
prior to inception of interstate transmission 
or trunk lines of interstate natural gas com- 
panies. It conforms to the FPC order 139 
issued August 1847, on being necessary be- 
cause of confused interpretation Court de- 
cision in the Interstate case, June 1947. 

This amendment, Mr. President, does not 
change any procedure or authority exerted 
in the history of the Natural Gas Act. It 
does not change the stated intent of the act 
when passed in 1938. It merely clears up a 
confused and uncertain status by court in- 
terpretation. Grave misrepresentations have 
been made to the effect it will increase cost 
of gas to consumers. This I respectively 
submit is gross misrepresentation. The his- 
tory of the administration of the act shows 
the cost on a national average to consumers 
to gradually be reduced by 12 percent, dur- 
ing the 12 years of the Natural Gas Act 
administration. 

I join with Speaker Raygurn in confidently 
stating that this will not have adverse effect 
on the cost of gas to consumers. On the 
other hand, it will benefit consumers reduc- 
ing their fuel cost by making more gas avail- 
able to them. 

The price of natural gas to consumers has 
steadfastly gone down and the cost of other 
fuels increased tremendously over the same 
period of time. 

The contention that this is not competitive 
fuel, I respectfully submit, is in error. The 
competitive element is in the fleld where 
there are thousands of leases from which gas 
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is produced and the competitive element 
prevails in the usual business way as the big 
natural gas companies bid for it. 

The FPC definitely has authority over 
rates at wholesale prices for resale and any 
grossly unfair or unusually high rates as in 
the past be prohibited by Commission. 
Furthermore, State utility commissions have 
regulatory authority over rates by distribut- 
ing companies and can likewise continue to 
exert authority where the regulated monop- 
Oly business prevails. I urge your approval. 

OREN Harris, 


Member of Congress. 
, 


DEFEAT OF THE KERR BILL 


Undoubtedly the Kerr amendment to the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938 was beaten in the 
final stretch by an ill-informed press, irre- 
sponsible columnists, and well-intentioned, 
but erring, municipal officials of America’s 
largest cities who succumbed to inaccurate 
information and pressure from a major labor 
union that was interested to an extreme 
in keeping its large segment of coal miners 
in the pits of an ailing industry suffering 
from acute gas pains. 

Quantities of natural gas most assuredly 
will be reduced the instant any manner of 
Federal regulation is exercised by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, for virtually all 
major independent producers have long-time 
contracts with transporting companies that 
can become nullified only if any Federal reg- 
ulation of independents is begun. Whole- 
sale cancellation of present contracts is a 
certainty in the event of FPC control, and 
less gas decidedly means higher gas prices 
to the consumer. 

Independent producers generally have gas 
as a byproduct of oil drilling, and total 
sales in interstate commerce last year 
reached only $70,000,000. To maintain their 
independence, these producers in all likeli- 
hood will convert their natural gas into 
liquid gas, to fertilizer, or to carbon black, 
while supplies owned by natural-gas com- 
panies will be about all consumers can 
expect. 

The Kerr bill was a wholesome one and 
its enactment into law would have changed 
nothing that has ever, or is now, in effect. 
It merely clarified a confusing passage of 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938 that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission—and President Tru- 
man—urged the Eightieth Congress to enact, 
and the Priest bill, fully sanctioned by these 
men, was speedily enacted. It was virtually 
identical to the Kerr bill. 

Later, however, under the leadership of 
Leland Olds, the FPC reversed its position by 
a 3-to-2 agreement. This same Mr. Olds was 
rejected by the most decisive vote the Sen- 
ate has turned down a nominee in recent 
history when his term was to be renewed. 

An even more controversial Moore-Rizley 
bill was adopted by the House in the Eight- 
ieth Congress, and the Harris bill was easily 
agreed to during the first session of this 
Congress. It was the Harris bill, amended 
by Senators Kerr and THomas for the bene- 
fit of consumer protection, that the Presi- 
dent vetoed last week. 

It is strange, however, that every commit- 
tee chairman in the Senate, with the excep- 
tion of Senators CHAVEZ, NEELY, and TYDINGs, 
voted for the bill and strongly fought for its 
adoption. Even Senator Brrp and Senator 
Tarr gave their full approval to the measure, 
as did leaders in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Even after the Supreme Court ruled on the 
status of independent producers, all but one 
member of the Federal Power Commission 
joined in issuing an order—still in effect— 
guaranteeing this type producer freedom 
from fear of Federal regulation. 


Upon this assurasce, producers in the 
Southwest expanded their production and 
enabled transporters to bring this cheapest 
of all fuels to areas in all parts of the 
Nation—and at a price that has steadily 
declined for 12 years. 

The Kerr amendment simply stated that 
these companies could continue in the 
future, as they have in the past, in running 
their own affairs. It further pointed out 
that in the event of unscrupulous price 
rises, an investigation would be made and 
resul.s reported to the President. 

Since 1938, if a transporter of natural gas 
owned producing wells, the entire process of 
production and transportation had been 
under the Federal Power Commission con- 
trol. More than 75 percent of Chicago’s 
natural-gas supply comes from wells owned 
by the transporter. Their rates have been 
and will remain under Federal regulation, 
but the mayor of that city cried out against 
the Kerr measure. 

It is unfortunate, too, that the President 
found this pressure so great that he felt for 
political reasons he must reverse his past 
requests for such legislation and veto the 
measure. 

PavuL McBrive. 

ARLINGTON. 


Import Tax on Copper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE FOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Videla of Chile, in effect, called for 
passage of H. R. 7151, the Patterson cop- 
per bill, at a luncheon in his honor yester- 
day in New York. 

I believe that Congress should take due 
notice of his statement that reimposi- 
tion of the tax would benefit no one in 
this country. The Chilean Nation has 
cooperated splendidly with the United 
States in the community of Pan-Amer- 
ican countries, and a severe economic 
strain would result from restoration of 
the tax. Furthermore, the almost im- 
mediate effect upon employment in the 
brass industry would create a problem of 
great magnitude. 

Action is imperative now if we are to 
head off these serious consequences. 

President Videla’s remarks on this sub- 
ject are included in the following news 
story from the New York Herald Tribune 
for Wednesday, April 26, 1950: 


‘ CHILE PRESIDENT SEES MENACE IN COPPER 


Tax—Says RESTORATION BY UNITED STATES 
Wovu.tp Hurt His Country 


President Gabriel Gonzalez-Videla, of 
Chile, said here yesterday that restoration of 
the United States import tax on copper would 
do severe economic and social damage to his 
country. 

Addressing a luncheon in his honor at the 
University Club, President Gonzalez-Videla 
said that certain copper-producing groups 
in this country are advocating the resump- 
tion of this tax at a time when the United 
States is developing its plan of technical and 
financial aid to other countries and when 
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American industry is in need of foreign 
copper. 

The tax, he said, would benefit nobody 
in the United States and would do harm to 
its industries. However, he added, he haq 
complete confidence a way out would be 
found to straighten out any difficulty be. 
tween two friendly countries whose destiny 
it is to walk together through the years 
ahead whether of prosperity or reverses, 


NO ARBITRARY EXPROPRIATION 


Speaking of the friendly cooperation be- 
tween North American capital and Chilean 
labor, he said that this kind of risky mining 
business can only succeed where laws offer 
complete guaranties of security to foreign 
capital and where foreign capital does not 
operate to take undue advantage of its power, 
He pointed out that there has never been a 
single case of arbitrary expropriation in Chile 
and said there will never be hostility of any 
other nature to capital or property. 

President Gonzalez-Videla said the United 
States would be unable to face another for- 
eign war if copper ingot were not forth. 
coming from Chilean ports. He praised 
North American copper concerns for setting 
aside a part of their profits to raise the liy- 
ing standards in the regions in which they 
operate, adding that these companies have 
surrendered positions of high technical and 
administrative responsibility to Chilean citi- 
zens. 

TAX NOW SUSPENDED 


The 2-cents-a-pound tax on copper im- 
ports has been suspended since the begin- 
ning of World War II but will become effec- 
tive again after June 30 unless it is waived 
by Congress. The President of Chile spoke 
before more than 100 industrialists at the 
luncheon which was sponsored by C. Donald 
Dallas, chairman of Revere Copper & Brass 
Co. 

Mr. Dallas said that Chile, because of 
existing legislation, is one of the few coun- 
tries in the world to create a favorable en- 
vironment for foreign investors. He added 
the hope that the much-needed copper from 
Chile “will always continue to flow freely 
into this country and that American in- 
dustry and that of Chile will thus be mu- 
tually helped at all times.” 

Cornelius F. Kelley, chairman of Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., said that without Chile's 
contribution to the last war, that conflict 
“could not have been fought as it was, won 
as it was, and the victory would have been 
of exceeding doubt.” Calling the copper 
tariff a prohibitive restriction, Mr. Kelley 
warned that “in this time of tension we do 
not know how soon we may be put to the 
necessity of arming again as we have in the 
past.” 


Communism Versus Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, unde? 
leave to extend my remarks in the RECc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of April 25, 1950: 

COMMUNISM VERSUS CHURCH 

The struggle of Russian totalitarian com- 
munism against the various churches and 
against religion may be approaching a climax, 
at least in eastern Europe. The latest news 











is of the vigorous counterattack on commu- 
nism by sorely tried Protestant and Catholic 
churchmen in the Soviet zone of Germany. 
There is a still confused conflict in Poland, 
put clearly the situation is critical. The 
stivities of the Czech and Hungarian Gov- 
vs nents against the clergy and churches 
have filled many columns of news recently. 

This whole struggle of east and west is 
rowing up some of the most profound 
ritual problems in history. It would be a 
1 mistake for western countries to think 
¢ the expansion and pressures of Soviet 
hunism simply in terms of territories, 
tries, political forces, military threats, 
ionage, or propaganda. We are in the 
f aconflic as fundamental in its way 

of Christianity against the pagan 
world. Communism, like fascism, puts itself 
forward as a substitute for religion. In aca- 
demic circles one hears much talk these days 
comparing in a technical or mechanical sense 
the spread of communism with the spread of 
Christianity in the first few centuries A. D. 
If there could be any basis for such compari- 
son, it would only become possible through 
a failure of the demiocratic world to realize 
its danger and to make the truth about com- 
munism known. If communism really were 
a mcvement to spread brotherhood, peace, 
and the fair sharing of the world’s goods, it 
would in the first place not be in conflict 
with many religious doctrines, and in the 
second it would not be Russian totalitarian 
communism, 

The challenge we face is on two fronts. 
It is doctrinal in that Marxian communism 
is atheistic and materialistic, and it is politi- 
cal through the workings of the totalitarian 
system, which cannot countenance any force 
that is not completely controlled by the 
state. On the doctrinal side, communism is 

much against Protestantism, Judaism, 
and Mohammedanism as it is against Ca- 
tholicism, We hear so much about the at- 
tacks on the Roman Catholic Church in 
eastern Europe these days that we are apt to 
overlook the scope of the attack. It is an- 
othed case of not asking for whom the bell 
tolls; it tolls for all of us. 






rps ernanonrne 








A Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, in- 
creasingly nowadays it seems that we find 
in the daily prayers of the Chaplains 
opening our legislative sessions not only 
inspiration for moral and spiritual up- 
lift but also material for sober thought 
and refiection to guide us as lawmakers 
in the discharge of our purely temporal 
duties. I find a splendid example of this 
in the instance of a recent prayer by the 
chaplain of the Massachusetts Senate, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis A. Burke, LL. a, 
and under leave to extend my remarks 
In the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I include 


~s editorial from the Wakefield (Mass.) 


ite of April 24, 1950, quoting therefrom 
Ms n appropriate and laudatory com- 
peas A PRAYER 


ts of the senate or house chaplains 
re or less considered as routine each 
y and seldom win any mention, 
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There was one, however, last week which 
should have had first-page attention. 

It was delivered by Senate Chaplain Burke 
in our own legislature. 

He said, in part: “You cannot, without 
undermining public oe pyramid 
taxes, talk brotherhood, and practice preju- 
dice, have so many on public pay rolls as to 
create too great a burden on the taxpayers, 
or contend in differences between the worker 
and the employer one side is always right 
and the other wrong. You cannot reduce 
the work hours per week beyond the ability 
of those to pay to absorb that additional 
economic responsibility. * * * You can- 
not have too much social security without 
begetting too much national insecurity. 
* * * Seeing one cannot spend what one 
doesn’t possess, it follows that an unbal- 
anced budget eventually leads to the 
cleaners.” 





Report of Projects Committee to Rivers 
and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. SiD SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following report of the proj- 
ects committee, which was unanimously 
adopted by the recent Fortieth Annual 
Convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress held in Washington 
o1 March 23-25, 1950. 

The permanent projects committee of 
the congress consists of an outstanding 
expert on water-resource problems from 
each of the major drainage basins of 
the United States. They serve without 
compensation of any kind whatsoever 
and bear all of their own expenses when 
coming to Washington and while here 
serving on this committee. 

The committee’s purpose is to assist 
the sponsors of projects in preparing 
and presenting their data, so that they 
may be placed in line for approval. The 
projects recommended by the committee 
and endorsed by the congress are vigor- 
ously pressed for inclusion in the Gov- 
ernment’s public-works program, and 
appropriations or allocation of funds 
sought therefor. 

We are grateful to the members of 
this committee for their public-spirited 
service in an effort to assist the Congress 
of the United States and the govern- 
n.r.ntal agencies charged with the re- 
sponsibility for these public works, as 
well as the people in the areas to be 
served thereby. 

The following are the members of the 
committee who served at its recent an- 
nual session: 

NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 

PROJECTS COMMITTEE 

Representative Sip SrmPson, of Illinois, 

chairman. 
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New England division: Larry M. Hess, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Taunton Association of 
Commerce, Taunton, Mass. 

North Atlantic civision: Brig. Gen. James 
H. Stratton, United States Army (retired), 
consulting engineer, New York, N. Y. 

South Atlantic division: H. H. Buckman, 
consulting engineer, Jacksonville, Fla., vice 
chairman. 

Southwestern division: J. C. Murray, traffic 
manager and commerce counsel, Greater Lit- 
tle Rock Chamber of Commerce, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Byron 
P. Lyons, chief engineer, Department of Pub- 
lic Works, State of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Upper Mississippi Valley division: Al Han- 
sen, comptroller, city of Minneapolis, Min- 
neapolis, -Ainn. 

Missouri River division: Everett T. Winter, 
vice president, Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, Omaha, Nebr. 

Ohio River division: O. Slack Barrett, pres- 
ident, Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Great Lakes division: Harry C. Brockel, 
municipal port director, city of Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

North Pacific division: George E. Thomas, 
assistant manager, Washington, D. C., head- 
quarters, Seattle, Wash., Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Western Intermountain region: E. W. 
Rising, vice president, Southwestern Idaho 
Water Conservation Project, Inc., Boise, 
Idaho. 


The report follows: 


REPORT OF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE TO THE 
ForTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE Na- 
TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25, 1950. 
Hon. JoHN L. McCLELLAN, 
President, National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In pursuance of the 
call of the president, your project commit- 
tee met on March 23, 1950, to consider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Hearings were afforded all who made appear- 
ance. 

The committee at this session has exam- 
ined 78 proposals embracing all resource im- 
provements with which this congress is 
concerned, including navigable waterways, 
harbors, flood control, soil conservation, rec- 
lamation, and water conservation. 

Of the proposals examined, this committee 
is convinced that 34 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and sufficiently 
advanced in status to warrant endorsement, 
involving a total estimated cost of $622,576,- 
590. Eight proposals appear to be without 
sufficiently advanced development to war- 
rant project endorsement at this time, but 
are believed to be meritorious and entit'ed to 
further consideration by this committee, if 
ani ‘"hen additional information may be 
adequate to warrant an endorsed status. We 
find that on 29 proposals surveys have been 
authorized, but the reports on such surveys 
have not been completed, and we therefore 
recommend in these cases that the Congress 
request the appropriate authority to com- 
plete reports of its investigations and sur- 
veyS as soon as practicable in order that 
action may be taken toward classification by 
this Congress. We find four proposals which 
on preliminary examination appear to be de- 
sirable and needful, and we accordingly rec- 
ommend that engineering and economic in- 
vestigations of survey scope be made in 
these cases with a view to developing projects 
for subsequent authorization. Of the pro- 
posals investigated r 


1, we find three are without 
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necessary data or sponsorship to enable the 
committee to reach a reasonable conclusion 
on their worth. However, we desire to give 
the applications sympathetic consideration, 
and, if possible, offer to the proponents the 
services of this congress in reaching a solu- 
tion of their problems. We have, therefore, 
not classified these, but have suggested that 
the secretary communicate with the appli- 
cants concerned and request additional data 
upon the receipt of which further considera- 
tion will be given to their proposals. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in 
detail a list gf all proposals and projects 
examined and the action taken thereon, 

The committee desires to bring to the at- 
tention of all concerned the existence of a 
major omnibus flood-control and river-and- 
harbor bill. This bill, known as H. R. 5472, 
contains numerous items authorizing the 
construction of flood control and navigation 
improvements throughout the Nation. In 
addition, the bill carries authority for the 
Federal agencies concerned to conduct pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys in the 
interest of flood control, navigation, and 
allied purposes throughout many river basins. 
The bill has been passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, approved by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and is at present on 
the Senate Calendar. Enactment of this 
legislation will prove a valuable supplement 
to the existing river-and-harbor and flood- 
control law. 

Your projects committee is well aware of 
the substantial and widespread benefits that 
are resulting from the construction and op- 
eration of flood-control structures through- 
out this great land of ours. These projects 
are providing a security never before known 


Project No. 


709-R-2 
Ce 
j Taylors Creek 


Oregon Inlet and related channels....... 


Masonboro Inlet 

Craney Island disposa] area 
Wallace Channe] 

Central Valley y project 


Upper Monongahela River modernization (Hildebrand and Opekiska Dams) 
Cape Fear River at and below Wilmington 


to a great many peoples who have previously 
witnessed the ravages of floods and experi- 
enced the miseries associated therewith. The 
improvements constructed in the interest 
and betterment of navigation have facili- 
tated the growth,of trade with other nations, 
developed water-borne commerce among the 
States, and strengthened the transportation 
system for the security and continued growth 
of the Nation. The picture is bright, flood- 
control and navigation improvements are 
constantly proving their worth, justifying 
the faith of the Congress of the United 
States in authorizing their construction. 
However, much hard work still remains to 
be accomplished to alleviate the needless 
suffering and hardships wrought by floods 
and to produce the best possible measures 
for the betterment of navigation. 

Your committee again desires to make the 
recommendation that the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress actively and forcefully 
foster the early completion of those projects 
essential to the future well-being of the 
Nation. In this respect it is essential that 
the Federal agencies concerned have suffi- 
cient funds with which to carry out the 
plans for the development of our water re- 
sources as approved and authorized. There- 
fore, Mr. President, your committee feels 
strongly that the Congress of the United 
States and all agencies concerned should be 
informed of the need for sufficient appropria- 
tions to carry on the work of project con- 
struction which has previously been ap- 
proved, and which represents a prudent and 
far-seeing investment in the development of 
our natural resources, and to prosecute with 
diligence the work of investigation which is 
vital to the formulation of a sound and well- 


Name of project 


Gnansitnnbendsnentcowneneeinnebnatebeanenepeaes™ do 


do 
Virginia 


North Carolina 


California 


Des Moines and Mississippi levee district No, 1....---.........22..-22.---0sseeese-eeeee Missouri 


Connecticut River from L 


Kansas River (flood control) 


Susquehanna River, West Branch, reservoir system. 


Cache River Basin 
Yadkin-Pee Dee Rivers (flood control) 
Rocky Fork Reservoir (Paint Creek) 


ng Island Sound to Holyoke 
New Cumberland locks and dams, Ohio River 


West Virginia 
North Carolina 


Connecticut and Massachusetts 
Ohio and West Virginia 
Kansas and Nebraska 

Pennsylvania_ saad 
Arkansas and Missouri 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 
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integrated program of river-basin develop. 
ment, and that not less than $10,000,000 be 
provided therefor annually. We further rec. 
ommend that the amount of $53,000,000 rec. 
ommended by the Bureau of the Budget for 
river and harbor maintenance be increaseq 
to $70,000,000. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Sip Simpson, Chairman. 


Note A.—A project which has been placed 
in class II, III, IV, or V by the committee 
may be reexamined from time to time upon 
due application and the submission of mate- 
rial supplementary information, with a view 
to advancing its classification; but no project 
will be reported upon by the committee more 
than once in each year. 


Note B.—Attention is called to the fact 
that when a project is once put in class I~ 
Endorsed, such status continues, and it {s 
unnecessary to follow up at subsequent ses- 
sions with new applications. All projects 
“endorsed” by the Congress, upon the recom. 
mendation of the committee, retain their 
status until finally constructed, unless such 
action is rescinded by the Congress, and the 
Congress stands pledged to do everything 
possible to assist in reaching that goal. 
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{Letter “R” following the project number 
indicates revision of a previous applica- 
tion) 


Class I—Projects endorsed 


Endorsed: This means that the commit- 
tee is convinced that the project is sound, 
needful, and sufficiently advanced in status, 
and should be promptly constructed in the 
will be reported upon by the committee more 


State Division 


Ohio River. 
South Atlantic, 
Do, 


North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, 
South Pacific. 
Upper Mississippi Valley. 
Northeastern, 
Ohio River. 
Missouri River. 
cnccescoceccs| IWOPen Atmntic. 
Lower Mississippi V alicy 
—— Atlantic, 
Ohio River. 


SESETEE TRUE, TEENIE, ncicnksinesncnenntenesbeneungeecntinnecuninestdeddkelenhaneatmeie eee eae Northeastern, 


x Tampa Harbor 
830 Lake Worth Inlet 
831 


TE ccpsamcmmeened Savannah River 

834 Brunswick Harbor 

835 James River, Richmond 
836 

R3R (O34-R).. 
R39__ 

840 


.| Sabine-Neches waterway 
Freeport Harbor 
Galveston Harbor and Channel 
Brazos Island. ...-.-- 

846 


St. Augustine Harbor and vicinity...... 
Arthur Kill, New York and New Jersey Channels, New York Harbor 


East Pass from Gulf of Mexico ‘into Choctawhatchee ‘Bay. 


Florida 


Georgia 


Virginia 


eee eee ee eee eee North Carolina 
Mississippi River, New Orleans to the Gulf of Mexico (Tidewater Channel) 


Louisiana 


847 Central and southern Florida flood-control project (first oe rastiid ai aes a Simla re ean MONS ae do 


848 Canaveral Harbor 


DOD. sicmnctanininnint Intracoastal W aterway, Caloosahatchee t to Anclote River. 


ass ee 


New York and New Jersey 


Florida... 


South Atlantic. 
pe 


Nortty Atlantic. 
South Atlantic. 


Do. 
North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic. 
Lower Mississippi Valley. 
Southwestern, 
Do, 
Do, 


Do, 
—_ Atlantic. 
0, 


i 


Meritorious: This means that the commit- 
tee believes that although the project is 


Project No, 


Burns Harbor-.........-- 


Raystown Reservoir (Juniata "River and WIRGERNG) cn ocnconcnnccecsscusucetdcosce 
Hudson River, improvement of, from Albany to New York 


Bayou Coden (channe 1 dredging) 
Smiths Creek (Oriental) 


Class II—Projects classified as meritorious 


not sufficiently advanced in status to war- 
rant its present endorsement, it is mer- 


Name of project 


Kalamazoo River and tributary, the Battle Creek River, at Battle Creek and vicinity | Michigan 


(flood control). 


Farmers levee and drainage district (East Chandlerville levee project)...............-.- 
Channel and harbor at Everglades, Collier County 


Florida 


Indiana. 
INI pinta sactichenacsiebibamsiin’ 
New York 
Alabama... 
BPE Cc ncccannnknwmawacuee’ 


Mlinois_... 


itorious and open for further consideration 
by the committee. 


State Division ° 


———————— 


Great Lakes. 
nee: Atlantic, 


South Atlantic. 
Do. 
Great Lakes. 


suupeudnuteindeueseseendes Do 


South Atlantic, 


ci A a ee eee 
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Class III—Ezpeditious report on authorized survey requested 
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* 


% 


see 
e. 


Expeditious report on authorized survey 
requested: This means that the committee 
believes the Congress should request the 

































engineering authority to expedite the report 
of its investigation and survey of the project 
to the end that appropriate further action 





may be had thereon in regard to classifica- 
tion by the Congress, 











4 tN Name of project State ivi 
: t No. Ni ¢ State Division 
FT es eee -__S OO 
7 <a Cape Fear River above Wilmington (flood control)..............--.------ tniiedieaniiobide | North Carolina..........-.-.-.-<--- | South Atlantic. 
7 ae ET ii icicins data haiti ah ndicgeh nedadmaaen tata oundimiamdaagémamenedaaael a in ee a eee a Do. 
79 _.-aenee)| Neuse River Basin (flood control) . eaatinmaniel spt ncn tihusibieianuatiteia nan Do, 
79R-R-3 ___ coe Harbor at Morehead City.................. . | ae ei Do. 
ene eee We I RE inks anadsindpduembenaunganth nuns bbe Giibtiaediebagiecbdninhannaccelails North Carolina and South Carolina Do. 
pee ee Little River Inlet. 2 Ni ictanichilpetinsth sahinieaa acaba Do. 
+ os Bayou La Batre (channel dredg ing) - pendinieinnatnatitin aiisin i aiainetina nieteaiaeadies eae | tata ald Do. 
ae | Dauphin Island Bay (channel dredging) ‘pall iaisasedimasictainecmuad ai cdiegsk taeda Do. 
-  suialt SA ROE CANINE OUND 6, a ccdicuedaabionudstubddecudadinnadongmeenasniael pl ainasliiledtchdipsciedhciiieiniadion Do. 
pee | Fow! River (channel to Mobile Bay)_........--.---.-..--....--. Sc cccncneciipileiianbaiadbinintiadtiei ail maii Do. 
¥) __.....| Waterway from Bon Secour Bay to Gulf via Oyster Bay a | Do. 
ey Au Gres River Basin (flood control) aE appieaneaicel | Great Lakes, 
‘ | Kawkawlin River (flood control)...............---------cceces co nrniicktech alo chincnihesstehdientaidaatathes | Do 
6 _.| Saline River and tributaries (flood control and drainage) ...................-.--...-.-.-- DI ccc ha Ak lela Pil nine ke Ohio River. 
sy fC Senet SU SETI INE GUO CONDI OI a oi de den stein ncnsnnedceseudasanasesedes | North Carolina and Virginia.......- North Atlantic, 
eR | Neuse River (flood control), Smithfield to Wayne county line soll UE CANO iec cnaatnagennmnaannia’ South Atlantic. 
§ | Helden Depet COPUMSWICE COUNLY)q. cc scccnneccancenccquancoqsacccenspecsncncecesecece Femara CPivccnincnmccsaceveasusonsaassand | Do. 
& cl ED II 2 | 2 nn aniasianiniinnpeadiot eaten uaidiiheainiebaanmdibcaiatien Loman OP ctieindh stidiaamabiadcabael | Do. 
8 ee Co RI eg eo odeanneetebiainaiiasenaeel diab Wisc cesibst ba nasi aidnadageaanbelil Do. 
ae | Pantego and Cucklers Creek (flood control) -.... ‘ 1. Ds < aiidiniaimesntbiniaumn natin Do. 
& wy orfolk Harbor channel.................. c«- Ecc cnctieaamandinbemienamadcabenee | North Atlantic 
s .-.---| Thimble Shoal channel_..... ana beus Do 
BR ae | Lambert Point anchorage - -- do ‘ Do 
R22 ...--| Baltimore Harbor and channels Ms wryland. Do. 
OE 88 eee | Ee a euall i. ng ne Shae cali aceite ta nial | Do 
& al Mobile Harbor.....-.-..-------- “S INN cis a nttineinhermpinetidipemiinnieieitia | South Atlantic. 
EL Apalachicola Harbor and channel to Gulf... i. ss ateahanae cecal’ Do. 
ONES Dae: ne Sepved Tei GO MRI . dn asncgacadisceacdhnsaasceesdndcttoutdnscanenddics PU eee a ee Upper Mississippi Valley. 
OR neo 5 Week Serres 60 Pua COG GHNGNN) . ccdcnmaiecscasdesesdadevaddadedsbnindacesaenieee Bi icneuapnsniuceitiind cine ngathaniaicn Ohio River. 





Recommended for survey: This means that 
the committee believes that sufficient show- 











Class IV—Projects recommended for survey 


ing on behalf of the project has been made to 
warrant further examination in the form of 





an adequate survey by an appropriate agency 
of the Federal Government. 








Project No. Name of Project State Division 
i aes oe Ee BE i tck ccntdeviiansstdsutiddiatindasidnndtwratiinthimameumnnn rr CN i South Atlantic, 
PTR. ites Cleves Flood protection project............ STINE cncncusiahidaiseinisdteaaiiebensentaeleidel Ohio River. _ 
SU acca ansinibeianats Wisconsin-Fox Rivers waterway........... | Wisconsin | Upper Mississippi Valley, 
Pat insconiinaane Dana Point-San Clemente Harbor 0” Eee ea South Pacific. 


Rev. Philip Frederick McNairy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently my community suffered a loss 
when the Very Reverend Edward R. 
Welles, dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
Buffalo, N. Y., was designated as bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of West Mis- 
‘ourl at Kansas City. Bishop Welles’ 
transfer will cause him to be missed not 
only by the Episcopal Diocese of western 
New York but to all the people there who 
I grown to know and to love him. 

Bishop Welles has achieved an envi- 
a o! record in religious and civic matters. 
rhe affection with which he is held in 
the nearts of the people of Buffalo is 
proof of the splendid spiritual influence 

has generated and nurtured among 








Reverend Mr. McNairy nas been serving 
as rector of Christ Episcopal Church at 
St. Paul, Minn., and has achieved a bril- 
liant record. 

I want to join the citizens of Buffalo in 
extending to the Reverend Mr. McNairy 
a cordial welcome and my very best 
wishes for a long and happy stay in my 
native city. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith two articles from the 
Buffalo Courier-Express, relating the de- 
tails of these historic events: 

P. F. McNairy WILu Be DEAN aT ST. PAUL’s— 
St. Paut CLERGYMAN ACCEPTS CATHEDRAL 
CALL 
The Reverend Philip Frederick McNairy, 

39-year-old rector of Christ Episcopal Church 

at St. Paul, Minn., will become dean of St. 

Paul’s Cathedral here on August 1. The Right 

Reverend Lauriston L. Scaife, bishop of the 

western New York Episcopal diocese, an- 

nounced yesterday that Rev. Mr. McNairy 
had accepted the unanimous call of the 
wardens and vestry of the cathedral. 

The Reverend Mr. McNairy succeeds the 
Very Reverend Edward R. Welles, who will be 
consecrated bishop of the Diocese of West 
Missouri at Kansas City next Wednesday. 


! 





his ability as a devoted and consecrated pas- 
tor. I feel that he will be a splendid addi- 
tion to the diocesan family and to the com- 
munity at large.” 

Charles R. Wilson, 95 Oakland Place, senior 
warden of St. Paul's Cathedral, said last night 
he was very much pleased that the Reverend 
Mr. McNairy had accepted the call extended 
him. 

“WELCOME” NEWS 

John K. Walker, 21 Saybrook Place, junior 
warden at the cathedral, said news of the 
Reverend Mr. McNairy’s acceptance was most 
welcome. Walker's comments were in a com- 
munication to his son, Charles W. Walker, 66 
High Park Boulevard, Eggertsville. The elder 
Walker currently is vacationing on the west 
coast. 

The Reverend Mr. McNairy told the Cour- 
fer-Express by telephone from his St. Paul 
home last night that he is looking forward 
to the deanship of the cathedral here “as a 
tremendous opportunity of which I hope I 
am worthy.” 

He added that “I don’t expect to make any 
radical changes at the cathedral. Those 
changes which I will make will be made 
with the consent of Bishop Scaife, the parish- 
ifoners and vestrymen of the church.” 

The Reverend Mr. McNairy said he will 
return here Monday morning to have further 


so many thousands. It is indeed a mat- conferences with Bishop Scaife and cathe- 
ter of great satisfaction to know that his IMPRESSED BY HIS ABILITY dral officials. He will remain here just for 
strenuous labors so faithfully performed Bishop Scaife said he is “very happy” the’ the day to dicuss matters of policy and plan 
have been recognized and rewarded, Reverend Mr. McNairy had accepted the call. a preliminary program for the Fall. 


While we shall miss him much, we re- 
joice in his elevation and wish him well. 
” wuttslo has indeed been fortunate in 
tne choice of Bishop Welles’ successor, 
the Reverend Philip Frederick McNairy, 
- 10 has accepted the call to become the 

* dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 


“I have known him a comparatively short 
time but I have been impressed with his 
strength of character and his deep convic- 
tions so far as the place of the church in 
modern society and in the community are 
concerned,” the bishop continued. 

“I also have been impressed by his preach- 
ing ability, his forceful adininistration, and 


He added that his St. Paul parish will 
observe its centennial in May and “were it 
not for this occasion I would be able to 
assume my Buffalo duties much earlier than 
August Ist.” 

The Reverend Mr. McNairy said he will 
take up residence here before he becomes 
dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral August Ist. 
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ACTIVE IN COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 


The new dean has an enviable record as & 
clergyman and in community affairs. 

lis first clerical position was as head of 
St. Andrew’s Mission at Columbus, Ohio, in 
1934. From 1935 to 1940 he was rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Cincinnati. He has 
been rector of Christ Church at St. Paul since 
1940. 

Since becoming rector of Christ Church, 
the Reverend Mr. McNairy has served as 
president of the standing committee of the 
Diocese of Minnesota, deputy to the general 
convention, chairman of the Department of 
Christian Edutation, chairman of the De- 
partment of Promotion, chairman of youth 
work, dean and director of the Carleton Con- 
ference, and dean of the St. Paul Deanery. 

The Reverend Mr. McNairy’s civic activities 
have included chairman of the Council of 
Social Agencies at St. Paul for 2 years, chair- 
man of the St. Paul Council of Human Re- 
lations, a member of the Advisory Board of 
the YMCA and YWCA and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the St. Paul Community 
Chest. 

RECEIVED AWARD 

The St. Paul Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce presented its annual award for service 
to the community to the Reverend Mr. 
McNairy in 1946. 

The new dean was born at Lake City, Minn., 
on March 19, 1911. He was graduated from 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, in 1932 with 
a bachelor of arts degree. In 1934 he was 
graduated from Bexley Divinity School, 
Gambier, with the degree of bachelor of 
divinity. 

The Reverend Mr. McNairy married the 
former Cary E. Fleming of Columbus in 1935. 
They have three children: Philip, 12, a stu- 
dent at Breck School, St. Paul; Judith, 10, 
and Patricia, 5. 





BIsHoP WELLES ENTHRONED IN Kansas CrtTy— 
FORMER BUFFALO DEAN INSTALLED IN DI0- 
CESE 


Kansas City, April 19.—The Very Reverend 
Edward Randolph Welles, former dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, today was en- 
throned as fourth bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of West Missouri. 

The consecration combined a brilliant set- 
ting of church pageantry with the enshrined 
traditions of the solemn occasion. Church 
leaders in dark red, the liturgical color of 
the day, mingled with those in black, white, 
and purple vestments. 

More than 700 persons in the Grace and 
Holy Trinity Cathedral here knelt as 12 
bishops climaxed the ritual by the laying 
on of hands ceremony which stood as the 
symbol of a new member in the line of 
succession started when Christ sent forth 
the 12 apostles. 

With the Right Reverend Henry Knox 
Sherrill, of New York, presiding bishop of the 
church, as celebrant and consecrator, Dean 
Welles was elevated to the position as the 
spiritual leader of 10,399 persons. He suc- 
ceeds the Right Reverend Robert Nelson 
Spencer, who retired last October. 

As the ceremony neared its end, Dean 
Welles rendered the oath of conformity, 
which read: 

“I, Edward Randolph Welles, chosen bish- 
op of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the diocese of West Missouri, do promise 
conformity and obedience to the doctrine, 
discipline, and worship of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. So help me God, through Jesus 
Onrist.” 

TRADITIONAL CHANT SUNG 


Then the traditional chant of Vent, Crea- 
tor Spiritus (Come, Holy Spirit) was raised 
as the 12 bishops clustered around the 42- 
year-old bishop-elect and, simultaneously, 
placed their hands upon his head, 

He then was given his bishop’s mitre and 
his cape, which was of gold cloth with a dark 
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red border. The Very Reverend Claude W. 
Sprouse, dean of the Grace and Holy Trinity 
Cathedral, handed the new bishop his crozier, 
or pastoral staff, and Dean Welles was en- 
throned on the cathedra, or bishop’s chair, 
He wore also an amethyst ring, presented him 
earlier in the ceremony by his brother, 
Samuel Welles, of New York, and a pectoral 
cross, hanging on a chain around his neck. 
The ring had belonged to his grandfather, 
also Edward Randolph Welles, who was conse- 
crated bishop of Wisconsin in 1874. Finally, 
with Dean Welles kneeling before the altar, 
Bishop Sherrill said: 

“Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and 
work of a bishop in the church of God, now 
committed unto thee by the imposition of 
our hands.” 

Earlier, the ceremony had started with a 
two-block procession of church and lay lead- 
ers. It was a colorful gathering, with cruci- 
fers in red and white robes stationed along 
the long line which moved slowly into the 
gray stone cathedral. At that time Dean 
Welles wore a purple vestment and cap. He 
smiled with confidence as he took his place 
in the procession, flanked by his attending 
presbyters, Dean Sprouse and the Reverend 
Sewall Emerson, of Norwalk, Conn. 

As the procession moved forward into the 
cathedral toward the chancel and altar, the 
choir, wearing white surplices over fuchsia 
robes, raised their voices in the words of the 
processional hymn: Jesus Calls Us O’er the 
Tumult of Our Life’s Wild Restless Sea. 


COMMUNION CELEBRATED 


Bishop Sherrill then celebrated commun- 
ion, with only the bishops and others having 
official part in the ceremony taking the 
sacrament. 

Bishop Lauriston L. Scaife, of western New 
York, read the epistle, and Bishop Goodrich 
R. Fenner, of Kansas, read the gospel, from 
St. John. Prayers and hymns preceded the 
sermon by the Right Reverend Stephen 
Fielding Bayne, Jr., bishop of Olympia, Wash. 

Faithful is not among the glittering words 
used in describing a calling, but it is the 
fundamental requirement for an Episcopal 
bishop or priest, Bishop Bayne said. 

An Episcopal priest, rector, or bishop must 
be faithful as a teacher, as a shepherd to 
those in his care, and faithful to his Lord 
and the apostolic line, he said. Bishop Bayne 
is rated as one of the church’s top preachers. 

Many words are useful in describing a 
clerical calling, he said, such as adventure, 
opportunity, service, and vocation. 

The life of a bishop is full of distraction 
and confusion, he said, but still he must be 
a teacher, in conference and controversy, 
alike. 

A bishop must be faithful to those entrust- 
ed to his care, he said, as a shepherd, which 
entails two great temptations. One is to 
overlook the human and mortal phase of nis 
“flock” and the other is to stay, with the 
ninety and nine because it is so much trouble 
to seek out the straying one. 

The testimonials were offered next. Wil- 
liam A. Moon presented the certificate of 
election, and the Reverend Earle B. Jewell 


‘presented the canonical testimonial of the 


convention. 

The Reverend Edwin W. Merrill offered the 
consents of the standing committees, and 
the Right Reverend Everett H. Jones offered 
the consents of the bishops. 

After Dean Welles had given his promise 
of conformity, Bishop J. Gillespie Armstrong, 
of Pennsylvania, said the litany for ordina- 
tions, with responses from those in the 
cathedral. 

Bishop Sherrill, after offering a prayer, then 
proceeded to examine Dean Welles with a 
series of questions to establish his readiness 
to discharge his office according to the doc- 
trines of the church. 

After the ceremony, Bishop Welles returned 
to the chancel to bestow his blessings on 
members of his family and the congregation, 





The 160 clergy and laity in the procession, 
including those taking part in the cere. 
mony, filled the chancel at the forepart of 
the cathedral. 





The Older Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
given me great satisfaction to note the 
favorable response from all over the 
country to my bill (H. R. 7571) to fur- 
nish an incentive for our older workers 
to keep on working and producing. In 
line with the generally favorable com- 
ment, I include herewith, under leave 
to extend my remarks, an editorial from 
the Boston (Mass.) Herald of April 11, 
1950: 


THE OLDER WORKERS 


America is going to be stronger if it keeps 
its older men and women productive, rather 
than eagerly pensioning them off to idleness, 
as we arc inclined to do. Instead of seeking 
new ways to support them at an increasingly 
early age, why not have Government supply 
the incentive to keep them at work longer? 
Early retirement is good neither for the in- 
dividual nor for society. 

Senator BrinpGes and Congressman Goop- 
WIN have sponsored a bill to relieve those 
over 65 from paying the old-age tax if they 
choose to continue to work. This is a fair 
suggestion. But the great majority of retire- 
ments are not from choice; they are the 
result of arbitrary age policies set up by cor- 
porations. Some of the incentive should 
be addressed to them. 

If the corporations were also relieved of 
the old-age tax on the pay of those over 65, 
there would be a small incentive to retain 
and hire older men and women. The lifting 
of the State unemployment tax on the pay 
of those over 65 would further assist. 

It may take a little time for some legis- 
lators to realize it, but the best gift to a 
vigorous man in his sixties is a worth-while 
job. 





Foreign Oil Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to insert the following letter 
from Mr. H. R. Pinckard, of Huntington, 
W. Va.: 


Dear MorrizE: I have been out of the city 
and only received your telegram this morn- 
ing. 

As for foreign-oil dumpings, I have ex- 
pressed by opinion frequently in editorials, 
one of which I enclose. 

If this were simply a matter of foreign 
products displacing American, I would not 
be so dubious. Trouble is that mines are 
being closed because of markets lost to chesp 
foreign oil; and once they are closed 4 d 
the “iron is pulled” (a mining phrase which 





se 
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remove rails and other installations 
the shaft) there can be no quick re- 
of operations at that location. 


Yet we all know that oil shipments from 
al : would be among the first imports cut 
a r. Then converted customers would 


vn back on a fuel which could no 
2 supplied in sufficient quantity. 

In view of international uncertainties, it 
< suicidal to put so much dependence 


a 

undependable product—whose abun- 
C t the moment is costing us heavily in 
y ses, dividends, and human security. 


Cordially, 
H. R. PINCKARD. 


Much has been said about the effects 
f foreign oil imports on the American 
ustry. However, we have found 
iat f people, even among miners and 
iilroaders who are losing their jobs be- 
ause of cheap oil being dumped in east- 
ern United States ports, fully appreciate 
the gravity of the situation. 

Here is an easy guide which may be 
applied to oil imports for ascertaining 
their effect on the coal and transporta- 
tion businesses: 

Every 4 barrels of foreign oil displaces 
1 ton of bituminous coal. Every time 
4000 barrels of oil are dumped, one 
miner and one railroader lose their jobs. 
Remember those figures. 

On this same subject I received the 
following letter from Mr. Arthur Down- 
ing of Logan, W. Va.: 

My Dear Ms. BURNSIDE: Many thanks for 
your wire of April 21. 

You certainly did not make a mistake when 
you stated that big oil imports Were hurt- 
ing the coal business in West Virginia. 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of coal 






have been displaced by the dumping of for- 
eign residual oil on the eastern seaboard. 
This cheap foreign oil has pushed the domes- 


tic producers of such oil back from the sea- 
board and they are pushing for markets in 
the Middle West, thus displacing coal in 

3 district’s normal market. 
rhere is one thing the Government should 
ive some thought to, and that is that when 
a coal mine goes down it usually is gutted of 
hinery, rail, copper wire, etc. It can- 
ypened up again just overnight. If 
untry should ever go to war and a 
y mines have been laying idle for a 
of time, the country might find itself 
ery short of fuel because its source of 

oil would be cut off and coal then 

yme a necessity. 
4 tax on foreign oil which Would put it 
On a price parity with coal is certainly not 
( forder. It is a must if the coal indus- 
keep in shape to supply this country 
¥ uel, as and when it needs it. 

Your help and influence in this matter is 
appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR DOWNING, 
President, Logan Coal Operators’ 


Association. 








Sister Helen Madeleine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
E SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
esday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 





IN 
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T alien as 
si Uuanimous. consent that there be 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial paying tribute to an emi- 
nent Massachusetts citizen, the edito- 
rial being published in the Boston Post, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1950. I think it is 
well worth the attention of Senators. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

SISTER HELEN MADELEINE 

The courage of nuns is commonplace 
knowledge. These women develop a quiet 
confidence in God, to whom they have dedi- 
cated their lives. The result is that no en- 
terprise is too difficult, no task staggering. 
Sister Helen Madeleine, dean of Emmanuel 
College since its founding 31 years ago, is a 
case in point. After those years of service 
when the ordinary college dean might seek 
retirement to a life of study or ease, Sister 
Helen IMfadeleine will journey to Japan to 
help open a new college there staffed by the 
Notre Dame nuns. She has had many hon- 
ors since the doors of Emmanuel College 
opened. She has had the tremendous satis- 
faction of seeing the school, in its short span 
of years, become one of the leading Catholic 
educational institutions in the country, and 
one of New England’s outstanding colleges 
for girls. Its success, though she would 
blanch at the statement, is mainly due to 
her great personality. It will never lose the 
impetus she has given it. She will be hon- 
ored at a formal reception at the college next 
month and will leave for Japan in June. 
The accomplishments she leaves behind 
make her one of the great women in the his- 
tory of Boston. 





Two-Price Plan for Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have had so many requests for an analy- 
sis of the bill H. R. 724, providing for a 
two-price or certificate plan for wheat, 
which I introduced on February 9, 1950, 
that under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include in the REcorpD a copy of 
an analysis of the bill. The two-price 
plan is recommended by the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League and endorsed 
generally by the farm organizations of 
the Pacific Northwest, who believe its 
adoption would greatly reduce wheat 
surpluses, since it would allow wheat to 
share the feed-grain market and find 
greater export outlets. It provides for 
xarity for that part of the wheat crop 
used for domestic flour or other human 
foods, while the remainder of the crop 
would move into export and feed and 
industrial markets at competitive prices. 
The analysis of the bill is as follows: 
SUMMARY OF H. R. 7245 For Two-PRICE OR 

CERTIFICATE PLAN FOR WHEAT 
WHAT IS 





A. How certificates would be issued to 
growers: 

1. Each certificate would re} 
of wheat—60 pounds net 
of dcckage. 

2. The value of each certificate would be 
equal to the difference between full parity 
price and the market price or loan rate 
(whichever is higher) as determined at the 


resent 1 bushel 
weight, exclusive 
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beginning of the marketing year. It could 
never exceed 60 cents a bushel and would 
remain constant throughout the marketing 
year. 

3. Number of certificates each year would 
equal amount of wheat estimated to be used 
for all human food purposes in the United 
States. 

4. Certificates issued to each farm would 
be that farm’s share of the national domestic 
consumption for human food, allocated on 
basis of a percentage of the normal yield of 
the acreage allotments already established. 

5. Certificates would be issued to produ- 
cers in the form of drafts on Commodity 











Credit Corporation, cashable at local banks. 
They would be issued as scon as practicable 


after the amount of certificates has been 
determined. Payments would be made out 
of revolving fund described below. 

6. Acreage allotments and normal yields 
would : ot necessarily be changed every year. 
Possibly revision every 3 or 4 years would be 
sufficient. Thus, allocation of certificates 
would remain constant for several years. 

7. Growers would not ordinarily be re- 
quired to seed rithin allotments in order 
to receive certificates. Thus, acreage allot- 
ments would be used chiefly to determine the 
number o- certificates a farmer would be 
entitled to receive. In cases of large sur- 
pluses, however, it might be necessary to 
invoke production controls and in this event, 
farmers shou!d be required to comply in 
order to receive certificates. 

8. Loans would be at about the rate for 
corn but not less than 60 percent of parity 
as figured in act of 1948. 

B. How certificates would be bought by 
processors: 

1. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
would establish a revolving fund, admin- 
istered through the Federal Reserve System. 
Growers would be paid out of this fund and 
collections from processors would be paid 
into it. 

2. Processors would purchase certificates 
through member banks in the total amount 
required to cover “sales of flour and other 
wheat products at the end of each month. 

3. Purchases of certificates would be re- 
quired on manufactured products sold in the 


under the 1933-35 processing tax law. 

C. Effects of this plan: 

1. The price of wheat would be about the 
same as that for corn and other feed grains 
and would probably be above the loan rate 
most of the time. 

2. Differentials and relationships would be 
determined by competitive conditions in the 
market. 

3. Wheat would move freely into livestock 
feed, experts and industrial uses, and mar- 
ketings would be relativeiy large. Feeding 
wheat to livestock would increase and more 
wheat would be available to processors of 
dairy and poultry feed. 

4. Growers would shift out of wheat on 
farms where other crops would be more 
profitable than low-priced wheat. Incentive 
to maintain full wheat acreage would be less 
than wit igii price support. 

5. Mills would add the cost of the certifi- 
cate to the cost of the wheat in figuring 
prices of flour, breakfast food, and other 
wheat products. The price of bread 
other wheat products would thus reflec 
parity price for wheat. The cost of the cer- 
tificate, however, could never exceed 1 cent 
per pound of bread. The total cost of wheat 
and certificates to processors would be no 
different than the present program which 
holds the price of wheat at about parity. 
Freedom cf market movement under a low 
loan would be a big adva 
the high loan program. nee mills would 
not need to buy certificates unti fter the 
flour is sold, they would avoid having addi- 
tional money tied up in raw material be- 
tween the tin ne wheat is purchased and 
the time the flour is sold. 









ige to mill 
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Address Before National Milk Producers 
Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
comments which I made to our delega- 
tion at the seventh congressional dinner 
of the National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion on April 17 at the Shoreham Hotel 
in Washington. I hope this will be help- 
ful, not only to the farmers of my district 
but to the whole Nation: 


I believe our thinking, these days, should 
be along the lines of thrift and economy. 
Certainly no one can accuse the farmer of 
having the “gimmies.” He wants to earn 
his way by the use of his brains and brawn. 
We should direct our efforts toward produc- 
tion in the fields where there are no sur- 
pluses. As fluid milk for instance. In two 
of the largest cities of my district in West 
Virginia, Huntington and Parkersburg, there 
is a real shortage of milk. A very clever 
magician has just produced, by good tricks, 
five liquids but it takes old bossie the cow 
to produce milk. There is, each year in my 
district, a fine market for early sweet corn. 
This is a fine field for increased production 
because if the farmer can market early roast- 
ing ears he can really clean up, and if he 
misses this early market, he can still use 
the corn for feed. 

The establishment of a new wholesale 
market in Huntington will be of great value. 
Farming has formerly been a gamble but 
the increased use of scfence has eliminated 
some of the hazards. I have sent many 
thousands of scientific bulletins to farmers 
of the Fourth District, which I hope will be 
helpful. I call your attention to another 
matter that is not generally understood by 
the public. It takes a decline of 6 points in 
the price paid to the farmer for an item to 
cause a 1-point decline in the price to the 
consumer. The difference is due to the costs 
of processings, etc. These things are mat- 
ters of importance, not only to the farmer 
but to all, regardless of our business or occu. 
pation, because what affects the farmer 
affects us all. 





The Ban on Baseball Broadcasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Ir.SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, with fur- 
ther reference to the remarks I made 
yesterday under leave to extend my re- 
marks I should like to include an edi- 
torial from the columns of the Hartford 
Courant (Conn.) of April 25, 1950. 


THE BAN ON BASEBALL BROADCASTS 


The fury of the scorned woman has been 
equaled and perhaps surpassed. And that by 
the baseball fan in this vicinity, who has been 
denied the pleasure of listening to the broad- 
cast of a major league game. The familiar 
cry, “Kill the umpire,” is yielding to “Kill 
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Happy Chandler,” in annoyance at baseball's 
high commissioner. 

If the air waves hereabout were not crack- 
ling with base hits Sunday, they were blue 
with fans blowing their tops. It seems that 
the Springfield club of the International 
League is against major-league broadcasts 
while its team is playing at home. It fears 
that fans might listen to the radio instead 
of watching the local game. Hence the new 
rule that no broadcasting outlets within a 
radius of 50 miles of the Springfield park 
may carry the games in Boston or New York 
or Brooklyn. The rule seems to be part of 
the agreement whereby baseball sells broad- 
casting rights to radio stations and to the 
sponsors of the broadcasts. 

The details of the deal are not essential. 
The purpose counts. And that is to try forc- 
ing a bigger attendance at minor-league 
games. You may be sure of one thing. If 
baseball’s moguls thought broadcasting cut 
attendance they would stop selling broad- 
casting rights. Perhaps a minor-league club 
does suffer slightly, but even that is doubtful. 
Our amiable Charlie Blossfield, of the Hart- 
ford Chiefs, has never invoked the broadcast- 
ing ban. When he has a good club the turn- 
stiles click. When he doesn’t, fans stay 
away. The real fan likes his baseball in the 
flesh. 

Many of the complaints Sunday took an 
interesting slant toward the ban. Fans 
wanted to know if Chandler thinks he is 
Hitler or Stalin. How about their right to 
hear what they want to hear? Other fans 
swore that they wouldn’t be driven into 
attending a game in Springfield just because 
they can’t hear a major-league broadcast. 
John Fan just won’t be kicked around. 

The responsible parties in baseball and 
radio should reconsider the rule. Suppose 
the Courant, for the sake of getting a bit of 
advertising income from the Hartford Chiefs, 
agreed not to report games in other cities, 
or to exclude from its edition going to cities 
in the Colonial League all references to the 
Chiefs. What would the public think? This 
would raise the question of the freedom of 
the press. How free is radio when its outlets 
can be silenced? 





Arming of the Arab States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter: 


Hon. ANTHONY F. TAvuRIELLO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear COLLEAGUE: I am taking this op- 
portunity to express to you my deep appre- 
ciation, as well as my admiration, in your 
bringing to the attention of the State Depart- 
ment the alarming situation in the arming 
of the Arab states by Great Britain. 

You performed a masterful stroke, which 
I am sure not only the Jews of this coun- 
try and the Jews all over the world appre- 
ciate, but all peace-loving people owe you 
a debt of gratitude. 

It was an impressive sight to see 32 Mem- 
bers of Congress united under your leader- 
ship in bringing to the attention of the 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Dean Ache- 
son, the sentiments of these Representatives, 
non-Jews as Well as Jews, from all parts of 
the country. In addition, six of the out- 
standing Members of the House, including 





the leader of the Democratic Party in the 
House, the Honorable JOHN McCormack, who 
expressed their regret at not being able to 
accompany the delegation because of im. 
portant prior congressional engagements, 
added their endorsement to the protest. 

Among the Congressmen who went to the 
State Department were Republicans as wel] 
as Democrats who were anxious to join with 
you in protesting against the shipment of 
arms to the Arab States by Great Britain. 

It was fortunate that you visited Israe] 
and the Arab states last fall, where you could 
see with your own eyes and hear with your 
own ears what was going on. You very prop- 
erly visualized the danger of a repetition of 
a war between the Arabs and the Jews, with 
all of its horrible consequences. Indeed, 
such a war in the Near East, as you indi. 
cated, might be the spark to start another 
world war. 

I have heard many Members of the Con- 
gress express admiration for what you did 
on this memorable occasion, and therefore 
I personally want you to know how grateful 
I am to you for inviting me to join with 
others in calling on the Secretary of State 
in this connection. 

You must also be aware of the fact that 
the press of the country gave a very favor- 
able report of this visit to the State Depart- 
ment. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Louts B. HELuer, 
Member of Congress. 





Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to submit the re- 
port of the resolutions committee which 
was unanimously adopted by the fortieth 
annual convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently. 

The resolutions committee, of which 
I served as chairman, consisted of one 
delegate from each State, Territory, 
island possession, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The members gave careful and 
painstaking consideration to the mat- 
ters before them and reached unanimous 
agreement thereon. 

This convention was attended by 332 
registered delegates from 42 S.ates, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia, as well as many others who 
failed to register, guests, visitors, and 
so forth. These delegates were from 
all sections of the country, represent!ns 
both legislative and executive branches 
of the Federal Government; State, ©:tY, 
county, and other local government! 
agencies and interested groups; com- 
mercial, waterway, flood control, and 
reclamation associations; agricultural, 
labor, industrial, and trade organ)7a- 
tions, and transportation interests; with 
memberships totaling several millions 

We believe this unanimous express!02 
of representatives of such different 10- 
terests and pursuits is strong evidence of 
the general sontiment of the people of 
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the United States concerning the matters 

dealt with in these resolutions, 
(The report follows: ) 

REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE TO 
THE FORTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 
Marcu 25, 1950 

FOREWORD 


Fully cognizant of the fact that this Na- 
tion and its people cannot prosper in the 
bsence of a productive economy stemming 
from wise development of our natural re- 
sources; and ever conscious of its obligation 
to keep its members and the American people 
adequately informed and to provide the 
ance required to insure proper develop- 
ment and utilization of our water resources 
serve the ever present and increasing needs 
of navigation, flood control, power develop- 
_ irrigation, and related uses; the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress at its 
fortieth annual convention, unanimously 
adopts the following carefully considered 
resolutions: 

WATER AND LAND RESOURCES POLICIES 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
recommends to the Congress of the United 
States that it— 

1. Establish a permanent commission in 
the legislative branch of the Government for 
the purpose of studying and making adequate 
research with respect to all matters con- 
cerned with the development, conservation, 
and utilization of the water and land re- 
so” -ces of the Nation; 

2. Authorize such commission to employ a 
staff, who by training and experience are 
competent to conduct the necessary re- 

arch; 

3. Instruct the commission to confer with 
official Federal and State agencies, and with 
o.her organizations, including engineering 
and industrial societies and water use asso- 
clations, interested in water and land use 
and control; 

4. Authorize and appropriate sufficient 
moneys to conduct the work of the commis- 
sion; and 

5. Instruct the commission on the basis of 
the study and research thus conducted, to 
recommend to the Congress, from time to 
time, policies and legislation for the future 
development, conservation, and utilization 


of the water and land resources of the Na- 
tion. 















AUTHORIZATIONS FOR FUTURE WORK 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
is in full accord with the pending legislation 
in H. R. 5472 which provides for continuing 
& well-planned program of river and harbor 
and flood control construction throughout 
the Nation. The projects contemplated are 
sound, their economic value has been estab- 
lished and their submission to the Congress 
has received the approval of our highest office 
of lew—the Bureau of the Budget. Not- 
nding the merits of this legislation its 
Geleat in whole or in part may be desired by 
th se Who are unwilling to admit the poten- 
al disaster in a flood-swollen stream; in an 









u Safe channel; or in a city without elec- 
tr during a coal strike. We commend 
this excellent legislation, destined to foster 
our national economy, to the Congress of the 
United States for immediate adoption in the 
pre ent session. Common sense dictates that 
i 


is necessary. 
APPROPRIATIONS 


wealth of our Nation did not come 
Pt by accident. Its immense wealth was 
‘erived largely from our abundant store of 
resources and the prudent develop- 

hose resources. We cannot prosper 
uture by accident but by continuing 
per development of our land and water 
sas ~ €S we will make a substantial contri- 
Utl , to continued prosperity. Our future 
of Cevelopment of these resources and 


Te safety of our people from floods 
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are contingent upon appropriations from the 
Federal Treasury. Requisite appropriations 
should naturally be consistent with our na- 
tional economic conditions but should not 
be related to the economic status of other 
nations. Enormous expenditures abroad are 
becoming less and less popular with many of 
our people, especially to those who are de- 
pending on our Government to provide safety 
from floods. These are the facts that prompt 
us to urge the Congress to appropriate for 
Americans the funds which will permit the 
responsible agencies to develop our resources 
and build the vital protection works our peo- 
ple deserve. Now is the time to appropriate 
for expeditious advancement of these im- 
provements. 
BUDGET POLICY 


The administration’s policy of no new 
starts expressed in the budget message for 
fiscal year 1951 gives cause for alarm with 
respect to the future of river and harbor and 
flood-control improvements. The items for 
which money was budgeted were those al- 
ready started with no provision for starting 
new projects regardless of necessity and eco- 
nomic justification. We can only conclude 
that this policy, regardless of the reasons 
publicly announced, eliminates the neces- 
sity for decision as to which areas should 
benefit first from new projects and should 
this policy continue our river and harbor 
and flood-control work will come to a 
standstill in 2 or 3 years. We believe such 
a policy cannot be accepted as being in the 
national interest, and we appeal to the Con- 
gress to remedy the situation now before 
the full effect of this budgetary restriction 
is felt throughout the Nation. 


REGIONAL AUTHORITIES 


The National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress is cognizant of the strategy of the 
valley authority proponents of concentrat- 
ing on a Columbia Valley Administration in 
the hope that its adoption will provide an- 
other step in favor of similar administra- 
tions in all major river basins of the coun- 
try. We are opposed now, and have been in 
the past, to the creation or extension of val- 
ley or regional authorities which are unjus- 
tified, unnecessary, and in opposition to our 
democratic principles. We are apprehen- 
sive lest complacency in this matter will 
permit the existing agencies to be removed 
from the field of na‘ural resources develop- 
ment with detriment to the interests of the 
States involved and to the Nation as a whole. 
We cannot concur in the President’s policy 
respecting regional administrations as 
enunciated in his state of the Union and 
budget messages, 

HYDROELECTRIC POWER 

The President of the United States in his 
State of the Union and Budget messages to 
the current Congress emphasized the need 
for increased production and transmission of 
hydroelectric power. This Congress has also 
long advocated increased production of 
power where its production comes from 
economically justified projects and is con- 
sistent with other purposes of such Federal 
projects. However, we reaffirm our position 
with respect to unnecessary competition 
with the private power industry. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


We reaffirm our faith in the operations of 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army in connection with the planning, con- 
struction, and operation of Federal improve- 
ments for navigation, flood control and al- 
lied purposes. We are unalterably opposed 
to the transfer of these functions or of the 
Corps’ organization to the Interior Depart- 
ment as recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission or to any other agency. Careful and 
thorough examination of the criticism and 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
has shown such criticism to be based upon 
inadequate evidence, half truths, and even 
malicious falsification and its recommenda- 
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tions are consequently dangerously imma- 
ture and fallacious. We find the charges of 
duplication and waste between agencies to 
be grossly exaggerated and in many in- 
stances absolutely groundless. We believe 
the Hoover Commission failed completely to 
weigh the nationa! defense value of the pres- 
ent system; the economy of obtaining 
worthy public improvements and develop- 
ing experienced military leaders at the same 
time; and, last but by no means least, the 
efficiency and excellence with which these 
functions have been performed for over a 
century. Under the circumstances we 
strongly urge that no reorganization of the 
civil functions of the Corps of Engineers be 
undertaken and we pledge our untiring ef- 
fort to combat any such reorganization plan 
if proposed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Department of the Interior through 
the Bureau of Reclamation has made notable 
progress in its continuing program for rec- 
lamation of the arid and semiarid lands of 
the 17 Western States. We commend the 
Bureau of Reclamation for this progress and 
encourage it to continue in the arid areas 
where the problems obtaining are unlike 
those in the humid areas of the Eastern 
States which have flood control and drainage 
under the Corps of Engineers as a primary 
consideration with irrigation as an inciden- 
tal benefit. The acute problem in the arid 
western areas has required their concerted 
efforts in the past and will continue to do 
so in the foreseeable future. We have and 
will continue to advocate adequate funds 
for the Bureau of Reclamation to properly 
provide for irrigation in these western areas. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


We are stili confronted with dangerous 
loss of our cultivable soil and with silt de- 
stroying the efficiency of the navigation and 
flood channels of our streams. Fertile slopes 
are being covered with worthless subsoil 
eroded from hill lands and a detrimental soil 
deposit is being laid in the beds of the navi- 
gation and drainage arteries of the Nation. 
Notable progress has been made by the Soil 
Conservation Service but much remains to be 
done. We urge that funds for soil erosion 
control under the Department of Agriculture 
and for major crainage and channel improve- 
ments by the Corps of Engineers be made 
available so as to continue this highly im- 
portant and beneficial work as rapidly as 
practicable. 

TIDELANDS 


We believe it proper that the several States 
of the Union be permitted to contribute to 
the economic prosperity of the Nation 
through ownership and development of the 
tidal lands within and adjacent to their 
boundaries. As long as the States and their 
people are denied this ownership the develop- 
ment of these resources is in doubt. We 
urge legislation to give to them that which 
appears to be theirs, making their rights 
subordinate only to the paramount right of 
the United States to continue with improve- 
ments for national defense, navigation, and 
flood control as now authorized or as may 
be authorized in the future. 


A MENACE TO WATER-PORNE TRANSPORTATION 


Our marine transportation industry has 
prospered under a system of free enterprise 
whereunder the rights of all concerned to 
make prices competitive has long been ac- 
knowledged. We believe this system will be 
jeopardized by a recent movement, on the 
part of several railroads, which would tax, 


by means of higher charges, one group of 
their customers for the benefit of other 

The railroads allege that there is a necessity 
for relief from section 4 (1) of the Interstate 


Commerce Act for specific commodity rail 
rates much lower than rates for short hauls. 
The contention of the railroads that these 
rates are necessary to make them competitive 
with either existing or potential water com- 
petition is not compatible with the general 
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increase in rail rates since 1941 of 57 percent 
while barge rates have actually gone down, 

his move could contribute substantially to 
the annihilation of competition from water 
carriers since each successful rate case is 
used as a precedential argument for future 
cases. We appeal to the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation to limit 
the degree to which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission can exempt rates under 
section 4 (1) of the Commerce Act. Only 
such legislation can assure a reasonable fu- 
ture for the water carriers of the Nation and 
a reasonable rate for the shippers along our 
waterways. onstant defense against such 
attacks alone is not enough—the help of 
Congress is essential. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
reaffirms its continued active support of a 
strong and well-balanced American mer- 
chant marine immediately available in event 
of a national emergency and adequate to 
provide the shipping services essential to our 
business and agriculture. At present un- 
favorable economic conditions are being ex- 
perienced in our coastal communities and 
harbor areas by reason of insufficient United 
States flagships for our armed forces in event 
of an emergency, commercial travel, and do- 
mestic skipping. Moreover, shipbuilding and 
repair employment has reached a low level. 
The Congress believes that assistance to the 
American merchant marine can be accom- 
plished by sufficient Government interest to 
induce private capital and the maritime in- 
dustry to expand the present facilities; by 
fair and adequate Panama Canal tolls, taking 
into account the actual cost of transiting 
merchant and military vessels and by accord- 
ing proper importance to the national de- 
fense value of the Canal; by reactivation and 
reinterpretation if necessary by the Congress 
of the statement of policy contained in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 respecting the 
equal importance of the American merchant 
marine to other components of our national 
defense structure. 


FEDERAL BARGE LINES 


The Inland Waterways Corporation is serv- 
ing thousands of shippers throughout the 
Mississippi Valley area. Such service is es- 
sential to the trade, commerce, and con- 
tinued development of this vital section of 
our country. It has been demonstrated that 
with modern equipment the Corporation can 
be operated without expense to the taxpayer, 
The acquisition of such equipment is essen- 
tial for the eventual disposition of the system 
to private enterprise. Legislation is pending 
before both bodies of the Congress to pro- 
vide additional authorization for funds to 
rehabilitate the Federal barge lines. Hear- 
ings have been held on this legislation in 
which representatives of the valley have tes- 
tified in favor thereof. The National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress strongly endorses the 
pending legislation before the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate of the United 
States to rehabilitate the Federal Barge Lines, 
and requests that the Representatives in the 
Congress from the valley area use their in- 
fluence to secure the speedy enactment of 
this vital legislation. 


CTA, NR 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks—this morne_», Americanism and make America strong- 


ing I received a letter from a constituent 
concerned with the recent order of Post- 
master General Donaldson seriously im- 
pairing the postal service. With this 
letter was included a Purple Heart medal 
received by the writer in recognition of 
his service in the armed forces of the 
United States. 

This letter points up the impact of the 
ill-advised and unwarranted order of the 
Postmaster General. 

The people of the United States do not 
seek or desire impairment of postal 
service. Economy can be effected in 
many ways other than reduction in per- 
sonnel. The order of the Postmaster 
General should be immediately rescinded 
or drastically revised. 

The letter follows: 

AprRIL 24, 1950. 
Congressman WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
Representative, Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict, Bergen County, N. J., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am one of the postal employees 
affected by the order cutting postal service. 
I have a wife and child and this order really 
hurts those in my position. Of course I am 
rather lucky, I will be allowed to work 3 days 
a week, but I guess this is in appreciation 
of the 3 years I spent in the armed forces of 
my country. 

Now, sir, my problem is this: If I only work 
3 days per week, how am I to pay my bills 
and feed my family? 

I have thought of an idea to feed my 
family for a while. With this letter I am 
sending you a package which will contain a 
medal that the Government gave me and 
since I cannot eat it, I was wondering if you 
wouldn’t send me some of the surplus food 
that you have in trade for it. 

Thanking you for taking the time to read 
this letter, which I hope will be of some help 
to the millions of boys like myself, who gave 
up much of their time, and in some cases, all 
of their lifetime, to fight for this great and 
wonderful country, which I am now wonder- 
ing whether or not is so wonderful after all. 

Very truly yours, 
CHESTER H. Forp. 


Hail to the Lions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as a public 
servant interested in the activities and 


. welfare of his constituents, it is always 


a source of pride for me to read of the 
accomplishments of the many civic- 
minded groups and civic-minded indi- 
viduals who make up his constituency. 

By their endeavors in behalf of their 
respective communities—these people 
demonstrate that they are ever ready, re- 
gardless of sacrifice or effort, to discharge 
their obligations as citizens of this great 
America. They realize that democracy 
is a two-way street—that the fruits of 
democracy cannot be enjoyed unless in 
turn we give to it of ourselves in full 
bounty. 

In this wise they prove their American- 
ism. Through their deeds they advance 
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er. And, in the ultimate, these are the 
things by which we give expression to 
democracy. 

The men of the Lions Club are, by their 
civic interest, performing a public sery- 
ice. I am particularly happy to salute 
the members of the Lions Club of Nutley 
who have been outstanding in their con. 
tribution to their community. For 25 
years of real service—on their silver an- 
niversary—I salute them. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herewith an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Nutley Sun 
of Friday, April 21, 1950, entitled “Hail 
to the Lions”: 

HAIL TO THE LIONS 

Twenty-five years ago the Nutley Lions 
Club was created under the sponsorship of 
the Rutherford Lions. This week, as the 
town club fittingly observes its silver anni- 
versary, the Nutley Sun hails with respect a 
record of a quarter of a century of constant 
service to the community which has marked 
the Lions activity. 

By many accomplishments, the Lions have 
earned the respect and admiration of the 
town, but two have been outstanding: the 
annual award of an honorary symbol! to the 
outstanding citizen of the year and the eye- 
sight-conservation campaign which has done 
much to help school children take proper 
care of their eyes. 

The local citizenship award has served, 
each year, to center the attention of the 
town on the generous, successful, devoted 
activities of some person whose efforts might 
otherwise go unacknowledged. In all its 
selections for the honor, the Lions Club has 
used excellent, impartial judgment. In its 
eyesight-conservation work, the Lions Club 
has completed a survey of the third and 
fourth grades in the town’s parochial and 
public schools to ascertain whether or not 
the need exists for an orthoptic clinic. By 
such an effort, the Lions have underwritten 
an extremely useful service to the com- 
munity. 

Nutley’s 47 Lions are part of an organiza- 
tion numbering 7,800 clubs and 40,000 Lions 
in 30 countries around the globe. Our Lions 
have made an indelible mark upon the life 
of our community. 


Things That Do Not Add 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, unde! 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial. 
Yes; I agree with the editor of the E112a- 
beth City (N.C.) Daily Advance. I want 
to see economy practiced and good ad- 
ministrative judgment shown by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the Department 
of Agriculture, and all other Govern- 
ment departments and agencies. I hope 
the two instances of bad management 4s 
here shown will be corrected and not 
duplicated in any respect. 

The editorial is as follows: 


THINGS THAT Do Not App 


Congressman Hersert C. BONNER, Spe king 
last week before the Northeastern Firemen 
Association in session here, called for thé 
continued sharing of America’s dollars and 
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es with the people of Europe and de- 


resou 
clared that keeping up appropriations were 
necessary in order to keep war away from our 
door 


The Congressman urged his people to con- 
tinue to bear with the Federal Government 
in its appropriations. Most of us, the Daily 
Advance believes, have utmost confidence in 
Congressman BONNER and we are willing to 
continue stringing along with the Govern- 
ment as far as is absolutely necessary. 

However, in some cases it is hard to re- 
main quiet when we read about money that 
is being wasted by the Government. One 
such instance came up last week when it 
was announced that the Army was going 
ahead with economy plans to close down 
its $5,000,000 540-bed Murphy General Hos- 
pital, occupying 93 acres in Waltham, Mass. 
It was only 6 years old and built of brick, 
but the Government had no further use for 
it. Meanwhile, 10 miles away in Boston, work 
was started on a new $10,000,000 1,000-bed 
hospital for the Veterans’ Administration. 

The question we would like to ask is why 
couldn’t the Veterans’ Administration use the 
$5,000,000 hospital no longer needed by the 
Army, thereby saving several million dollars? 

Another item that merits the public’s at- 
tention, especially in view of the Govern- 
ment’s big money spending, was brought to 
light in last week’s issue of Time. That ar- 
ticle revealed that farmers could sell all of 
their corn to the Government for $1.48 a 
bushel; store it right on their own farms and 
then buy it back for feed at 65 cents a 
bushel. Under the plan the farmers had 
found a perfectly legal right to sell their corn 
and have it too and make as much as 83 
cents a bushel in the bargain. 

We agree with Congressman BONNER that 
the United States should do everything pos- 
sible to share what we have with other coun- 
tries but wouldn’t it be a lot better if our 
Government would clamp down on needless 
expenditures as cited in the two cases above? 

Being a little more economy minded in 
the right places might go a long ways to- 
ward providing funds for foreign aid. At 
least we wouldn't have to dig so deep into 
our pocket. 





Miss Katharine Lenroot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Katharine F,. Lenroot, Chief of the 
United States Children’s Bureau, was 
honored last week for her long and de- 
voted service to children. Miss Len- 
root's contribution in this field is an im- 
portant and outstanding one and the 
award presented to her is certainly mer- 
ite d. I would like, therefore, to include 
In the Recorp the citation accompany- 
Ing the Survey award, together with Miss 
It's acceptance speech, which have 
en ca led to my attention by the Amer- 
ican Parents Committee: 





PRES: ‘TATION OF Survey AWARD TO MISS 
Ka HARINE F, LENROOT, CHIEF OF UNITED 
= ‘TES CHILDREN’S BurREAU, BY LEONARD W. 
“AYO, CHAIRMAN OF THE AWARD COMMITTEE, 
. THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
YORK, ATLANTIC Crry, APRIL 24, 1950 

me tine Lenroot, in behalf of the com- 

_ ppointed by the Survey, I am happy 

Mes to you the Edward T. Devine 


lal Award and Plaque for 1950. 
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Born in Wisconsin, graduated by the Su- 
perior State Normal School and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and recipient of the de- 
gree of doctor of laws from the latter in- 
stitution, deputy industrial commissioner of 
Wisconsin, special agent in the Children’s 
Bureau, assistant director of its Social Serv- 
ice Division, Assistant Chief, and since 1934, 
Chief of the Bureau, yours has been and is 
“an imaginative and constructive contribu- 
tion to social work.” 

Recipient of citations and other honors 
both in your own and in distant lands, all 
bearing testimony to your untiring devo- 
tion to the children of the world, president 
of the National Conference of Social Work 
in 1935, and twice your country’s delegate to 
the Pan American Child Welfare Congress, 
this award is made in recognition not only 
of your unceasing efforts to make more 
secure the lot of children and youth, but 
quite as much as a tribute to the unselfish- 
ness and the humility that has character- 
ized your sensitive and skillful approach to 
the multitudinous problems that arise in 
administering a many-sided and complex 
program. 

We are pleased to honor an eminent leader 
whose interest and concern are not limited 
by the bounds of the agency in which she 
works, but whose commitment is. to all chil- 
dren, their families and their communities, 
and to all agencies which serve them, both 
public and private; a social worker who has 
brought distinction to her profession at 
home and abroad; and a person whose regard 
for sviritual values in these days has been 
amply demonstrated not only in active mem- 
bership in her own church, but in her pro- 
fessional and official] relations in the cause 
of children. 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH OF KATHARINE F. LENROOT, 
CHIEF, UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU, 
AT PRESENTATION OF SURVEY AWARD 


I recognize that this award is given to me 
not by reason of any individual contribution, 
but because for more than a third of a 
century I have been part of an organization 
and a movement dedicated to the advance- 
ment of human welfare through concern for 
and service to children and youth. Accord- 
ingly I accept this very great honor, not for 
myself, but in behalf of my colleagues past 
and present in the Children’s Bureau and in 
public and private organizations concerned 
with children in our own and other coun- 
tries. It is a special joy to accept this award 
from you, Mr. Mayo, because you have been 
for so many years a counselor and coworker 
and because of the leadership you are now 
giving in the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. 

As never before, at this midcentury point 
recognition is being given to the importance 
of the child. We sense that if the second 
half of the twentieth century is to see victory 
in the struggle between totalitarianism and 
freedom, children and young people must be 
aided in every possible way to develop depth 
of insight, strength of character, and ability 
to relate themselves effectively with other 
people. It is for this reason that there has 
been such widespread interest and partici- 
pation in the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, and in the 
international scene in the work of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies in be- 
half of the child. 

It is with very deep feeling that I asso- 
ciate this award with the survey and with 
the memory of Dr. Edward T. Devine. The 
story of the founding of the Children’s Bu- 
reau begins with a trip to Washington by 
Dr. Devine and Lillian D. Wald to enlist the 
interest of President Theodore Roosevelt in 
the establishment in the Federal Govern. 
ment of a bureau concerned with the wel- 
fare of children and child life. 

In looking back over the growth of 
new profession of social work during 
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past 50 years, one finds Dr. Devine and the 
Survey, of which he was one of the founders, 
pioneering in social care work, education for 
social work, social research, community 
organization, social interpretation, and 
social reform. Having its roots in the local 
community, social work has come to be a 
matter of major concern to Government as 
well as to voluntary endeavor. It has begun 
to find its place in the development of na- 
tional and international social policy, though 
its importance is only partially understood 
and its full contribution is yet to be realized. 

The impact of social work upon people and 
civic affairs is both an individualizing and an 
integrating influence. It always views peo- 
ple in the light of the uniqueness of each 
individual and the relatedness of each to 
other persons. It has drawn upon the 
knowledge and skill of many different pro- 
fessions and cisciplines, such as economics, 
sociology, law, medicine, psychiatry, and 
education. It has been profoundly infiu- 
enced by religious concepts and motives. 

Today we see that opportunity for the full 
development of each child’s personality not 
only is a test of democracy, but also is the 
most important means we have for its 
preservation and further development. This 
can be accomplished only through personal 
dedication on the part of all citizens and an 
outpouring of personal and material re- 
sources for advancing our understanding of 
and service to children, beyond anything 
hitherto achieved in any country. In such 
a mobilization there must be the fullest 
possible utilization of all existing resources, 
both public and private, far greater develop- 
ment than we now have of citizen responsi- 
bility and citizen participation, and cooper- 
ative planning of a high order for the exten- 
sion of such services and programs as may be 
required to assure every child his fair chance 
in the world. 


Postal Cuts Indefensible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, far be it 
from me to criticize the distnguished 
Postmaster General. He is an out- 
standing, admirably equipped public ser- 
vant, capable, experienced, and devoted 
to the interests of this Nation. He is 
aced by a heavy deficit in his Depart- 
ment for the year of over one-half bil- 
lion dollars. Quite naturally he is ener- 
getically seeking ways and means to cut 
down the size of this deficit. However, 
the curtailments in service and personnel 
which have been ordered are, in my opin- 
ion, very unwise, unsound, and ineffec- 
tive in remedying the situation confroni- 
ing the Post Office Department. This 
great Nation cannot and should not take 
such a backward step. Postal business 
is greater than ever. The demand fe: 
postal service is greater than ever. The 
need for this service is greater than ever. 
It is unfair to the people of the country 
to deny them of this service. It is un- 
just to very many faithful postal workers 
to throw them out of work in such arbi- 


trary, summary manner at a time when 
thers is, } yr need for 
their service than ever before. 
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The Congress is under a definite duty 
to act in this crucial matter. We can 
work for economy and a balanced budg- 
et. That is surely an obligation. We 
can also work for streamlining this De- 
partment, coordinating its activities, 
simplifying the administrative load. 
But we should not trifle with efficiency 
and adequate modernized service to the 
public. Obviously we should not trifle 
with the careers, the livelihood, the mo- 
rale and well-being of our devoted postal 
workers of every grade and station. I 
personally feel that a great injustice has 
been done by promulgating this order. 

It is for these reasons that I enter my 
militant protest against the order and 
urge the executive department to cancel 
it forthwith. In additon, I have joined 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. WALSH] in introducing a 
bill nullifying this unjust, ill-considered, 
inopportune decree, and I hope this 
House will move speedily to rectify a sit- 
uation which is likely, unless remedied 
at once, to produce great dissatisfaction 
among the general public and lowered 
morale and reduced efficiency in the 
postal service. 

I urge the House to be aroused to the 
need for immediate action and hope the 
order will soon be rescinded. 


Terror and Misery in Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a most 
interesting and revealing article on the 


situation inside Czechoslovakia ap- 
peared in the April 17 issue of the maga- 
zine New Republic. The article is writ- 
ten by Dr. Hugo Skala, formerly chief 
of the economic section of the Czech 
Ministry of Finance, who now resides in 
New York. He describes a picture of 
economic disruption and disillusionment 
in Communist-dominated Czechoslo- 
vakia which should not escape the at- 
tention of freedom-loving people in this 
country and abroad. Dr. Skala’s article 
is as follows: 
THE TERROR IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(By Hugo Skala) 

That there is serious trouble behind the 
iron curtain is now perfectly clear. Moscow 
obviously fears that the defection of Yugo- 
siavia may be paralleled in greater or less 
degree in Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland. In most of 
these countries purges are in progress; how 
thoroughly they are justified, even from 
Moscow's point of view, we do not know and 
perhaps shall never know. The Kremlin has 
treated individuals with cruel injustice in 
the past and is quite capable of doing so 
again. Among these purges none has been 
more severe or, probably, less justified, than 
that in my own homeland, Czechoslovakia. 

To understand the background of this 
purge one needs to know the underlying 
economic facts which have had almost no 
publicity in the United States. The plain 
truth is that Czechoslovakia today is eco- 
nomically prostrate, because of the actions 


of the Communists before and after they 
seized power by a revolutionary coup. Her 
once flourishing foreign trade has almost 
disappeared, except for some exchange of 
products with the other satellite countries, 
which often results in giving Czechoslovakia 
goods of inferior quality and of types she 
does not need or want. When Russia ordered 
the Czechs to stay out of the Marshall plan, 
it was very nearly the final straw. Now she 
desperately needs a big foreign loan, but her 
political status is such that she is unlikely 
to get it. 

When Czechoslovakia got back her free- 
dom, in 1945, her economic situation was 
confused. Hitler had liquidated many of 
the Jews, and the Czechs, with understand- 
able bitterness, expelled many of the Sudeten 
Germans, including 2,500,000 highly ‘skilled 
workers. Because of these politics, and 
through war damage, titles to about two- 
thirds of industry became unclear, and re- 
stitution almost impossible. Even without 
much attention to ideological motives, na- 
tionalization of the large firms seemed a 
good idea. It was advocated by the Com- 
munists, who also persuaded the country to 
accept a rigid system of national planning. 

The Russians were fairly popular at that 
moment; the Red Army, which had liberated 
the country from the Germans (the Ameri- 
cans fell back as the result of a high-level 
policy decision), was used by the Czech 
Communists for propaganda. The Czechs 
also asked themselves what have we got to 
lose? Their overseas trade had disappeared 
because of the war, even the trade (40 to 55 
percent of the total) with Germany and 
through Germany to other foreign markets. 
Raw-material sources were cut off. When 
the Red Army left the Czechs indulged in a 
brief but reckless period of high living; the 
result was both a squandering of resources 
and a serious inflation. The 2-year plan 
of the Communists seemed attractive at the 
time; it was an important factor in their 
winning 36 percent of the votes in the 1946 
election. This was the last free election 
Czechoslovakia was to have. 

But in economic terms, the Communist 
scheme for a planned economy did not werk. 
In fear of punishment, factory managers 
speeded up the production of goods, but they 
ignored both public demand and the prob- 
lem of quality, which fell so low that soon 
the shelves were loaded with things people 
would not buy at any price. When the shops 
would take no more, the goods simply piled 
up in the factories, which turned into ware- 
houses; there was nobody to turn off the 
spigot. Goods too bad to be bought at home 
were, naturally, too bad to send abroad. 
For policy reasons, the Czechs bought in- 
ferior cotton from Russia and India which 
was woven into fabrics which were unsal- 
able even on the home market, where there 
was a critical shortage. Being short of iron 
and steel, the Czechs curtailed their exports 
of manufactured goods to Poland, in order 
to divert them to Sweden on a semibarter 
basis. Poland threatened reprisal, where- 
upon the Czechs gave the Poles steel prod- 
ucts which had been earmarked for export 
to the Netherlands. The Netherlands then 
complained, and was given goods which had 
been ordered by the Swiss; and so on. 

Production, which was based on prewar 
figures as to demand, could not adjust itself 
to realistic market requirements. People 
could not get clothing, paper, linen, furs, 
furniture, enameled ware, or many other 
things, even when they had the required ra- 
tion vouchers. The factories were filled with 
unfinished heavy machiney unusable because 
each item lacked a few parts needed from 
abroad and unobtainable because of the lack 
of foreign exchange. Billions of bricks de- 
teriorated from rain and frost, while housing 
construction was at a standstill through the 
shortage of pipes, steel, and timber. 

The coal industry was injured by the mild 
winter of 1947-48, by the resumption of Brit- 
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ish deliveries to Italy, and by German Tep. 
arations coal for France. Unsalable Czecy 
coal lay on the ground in heaps and wa 
damaged by the weather. Austria and Italy 
stopped buying; Switzerland transferred her 
purchases of coke to Germany. Neverthe. 
less, the mines kept producing like the magic 
spring of the sorcerer’s apprentice: coal was 
in the plan. 

The East European Economic Council of 
Mutual Assistance is supposed to aid Czecho. 
slovakia; but its resources are limited ang 
its help is a sorry joke. In fact, under Rus. 
sian direction, it is seeking to merge the 
Czechoslovak economy with that of Poland, 
The question can seriously be asked whether 
Russian policy is not to destroy the Czech 
economy in toto, in order to make sure that 
the country will remain subservient to Mos. 
cow’s aims. It is interesting to note that no 
Czech has received any War damages or any 
compensation for the nationalization of his 
property. Nor has any money been freed, 
from the billions of crowns that were frozen, 

In short, Czechoslovakia’s present situa. 
tion is about as gloomy as could be ima. 
gined. There are great stocKs of unsalable 
goods, some of them only partly finished, 
Raw materials and foreign credits are lack- 
ing. Consumer goods are inferior and are 
bought only out of desperation. The people 
have lost confidence in the currency; while 
the legal rate for the crown is 2 cents, on the 
black market it is one-tenth of a cent. The 
ironclad grip of the Czech and Russian Com- 
munists prevents all freedom of thought or 
action; the terror isin fullswing. The Czechs 
are sharing all the miseries of being a part 
of the Russian system; if there are any ad- 
vantages, they have yet to discover them. 


Oregon Is “Recarpeting” Vast Burn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGOY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Ellis Lucia, from the Washington Post 
of April 23, 1950: 


OREGON Is “RECARPETING” VasT BURN 
(By Ellis Lucia) 


(Mr. Lucia is a frequent contributor to the 
Oregonian magazine and other publications, 
and in the past 5 years he has written nu- 
merous articles on the history and problem 
of the Tillamook burn.) 

A family from one of the Plains States, 
touring Oregon for the first time, complained 
they couldn’t see the scenery. There were 
too many trees in the way. 

This tourist family would probably be 
amazed at what the people of the Beaver 
State have set about to do. Oregonians alé 
digging into their pockets to spend $10,500, 
000 to plant more trees. 

Oregon last fall raised the curtain on the 
greatest forest rehabilitation program eve! 
attempted in a single area on the North 
American Continent. The Nation’s leading 
lumber-producing State is being turned into 
a gigantic forest laboratory. 

Such a project may seem at first glance 0 
be about as senseless as buying another tu! 
coat fora movie star. Yet under the surlace 
is a different picture. 

Timber stocks in Oregon have been Ge 
pleted rapidly in the past few years. M- 
lions upon millions of board feet were logse¢ 
to help win World War II. The postwar Ge- 
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mand for lumber has kept mills humming at 
speed. 

en a series of disastrous fires has 
been even a greater cause for alarm. Vast 
forest areas have been laid waste. Next to 
nothing was being done to reclaim these 
lands. The problem was brought home to 
residents of the northwestern part of the 
State after the war, when major mills cut 
their last logs. The timber simply wasn’t in 
the hills. 

The loggers and millmen moved to south- 
ern Oregon. Eugene and Roseburg are now 
the lumber capitals, for they are close to the 
last great timber stands within the conti- 
nental United States. 

Oregonians saw an ominous threat to their 
forest industry. In 1948, Oregon forests pro- 
duced 1,000,000,000 board feet of lumber, 
645,000,000 feet of plywood, and wood for 
545,000 tons of pulp. The forests bring Ore- 
von an annual income of $600,000,000. They 
employ 60 percent of the State’s workers. 


There was reason to worry about the future. 
As a result of action by the voters, the 
State last summer got into the tree-farm- 


ing business on a large scale. The $10,500,000 
forest rehabilitation program will attempt 
to reclaim 750,000 State-owned acres of 
poorly stocked or blackened timberlands. 

- Focal point of this undertaking is the 
300,000-acre Tillamook burn, once one of the 
richest timber-producing regions in the 
world. Located in the northwestern corner 
of the State, it has thrice been ravaged by 
fire since 1933. 

The big burn is a constant reminder of 
the State’s dwindling timber reserve. Its 
proximity to Portland, Oregon’s only metro- 
politan center, makes its ghostly bleached 
snags an eyesore to motorists driving to the 
Oregon beaches. 

In the first fire alone, 12,500,000,000 board 
feet of top-grade timber were consumed. 
Ashes rained down on ships 500 miles at sea 
and to a depth of 2 feet on the beaches 30 
miles away. Chickens went to roost in the 
middle of the day because of the darkness, 
Giant firs 400 years old were cremated. 

Three thousand men couldn’t stop it. 
Deer, elk, and other animals perished in the 

est's game preserve. Fish died in the ash- 

ked streams. Flames reached to a height 
of 40,000 feet. The fire left Oregon $100,- 
000,000 poorer, 


SEED SOURCES DESTROYED 


A few years later, in 1919, the burn ex- 
ploded into flame a second time, and 225,000 
icres of burned-over lands and 28,000 acres 
of green old-growth timber were ravaged. 
During the war year of 1945, fire cut loose 
a third time, crackling through 110,000 acres, 
threatening the watersheds of several towns, 
costing the lives of 3 men and destroying 
10,000 acres of young trees and the last seed 
ources. 

In the intervening years, private compa- 
nies have done an amazing job of salvage. 
Nearly as much footage has been recovered 
as in original cruise estimates. Several mil- 

on board feet are still being recovered 
daily. High lumber prices have made this 

vage job economically profitable. 

Yet today the Tillamook burn, still 
drenched by heavy coastal fogs which make 
trees grow, is a wasteland of stumps, snags, 
and brush It is a powder keg in summer, 

1 idle area too steep and rocky for any- 

ing but growing trees. The problem area 
's 500,000 acres. Every year this land lies 

e costs the people of Oregon $1,800,000. 

This is the area foresters hope to replant. 
Ground work was laid by the 1947 legisla- 

e, which passed a forest-research bill. A 

ents-per-1,000 board feet severance tax 

5 levied on logs. Sixty percent went to 
the State forest-products laboratory at Cor- 

is to further new methods of utilizing 

d-waste products. Forty percent 
‘inced experiments in forest protection, 
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management, and rehabilitation. Many 
planting experiments were carried out in 
the Tillamook burn, testing different types 
of trees under varied conditions. Tests also 
were concerned with combating tree diseases 
and rodent control, 


SEEDING BY HELICOPTER 


Under the new reforestation Act, work 
must be done entirely on State-owned lands. 
Mapping crews are determining the planting 
procedure to be used in different sections. 
Such surveys will decide whether seeding 
can be by airplane or whether hand-planting 
will be necessary. Much of the seeding will 
be done by helicopter. 

An idea of the magnitude of the job may 
be conceived from this: One ton of Douglas 
fir seed will be required to restock 6,000 acres 
by direct seeding. Hand-planting will cost 
$20 an acre. It takes a man a full day to 
plant 680 trees. Aerial seeding will cost 
from $6 to $8 an acre. Snags must be felled 
to reduce fire hazards. Bids from private 
outfits are taken for snag-felling projects. 
The State purchases cone seed for the proj- 
ect from cone gatherers. 

Roads must be built and corridors cleared 
for fire protection. An unchecked fire could 
undo years of tedious work in a few hours. 
Between 10,000 and 15,000 acres are being 
planted this year. The program will stretch 
over a 15-year period. 

The first $300,000 in bonds has been au- 
thorized. Under the act, no more than $750,- 
000 worth of bonds may be issued in any 
one year. The reforestation program will 
cover smaller devastated areas in addition 
to the Tillamook burn. 

Nevertheless, the big burn is destined to 
become the Nation’s top-ranking forest re- 
search laboratory. What is learned there 
will give new hope to other States with for- 
est devastations. 





Growth of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the second ar- 
ticle by Mr. Frank C. Waldrop on the 
growth of communism in our country: 


Biccest Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


On January 19, 1930, a clerk by the name 
of Steve Katovis, on picket duty with strik- 
ers at One Hundred and Sixty-first Street 
and Union Avenue, the Bronx, New York City, 
was ordered to move on by Policeman Harry 
Kiritz of the Morrisania police station. 

He refused. The policeman announced 
that unless Katovis obeyed this lawful order 
he would be arrested. 

Thereupon a riot broke out. The police- 
man was beaten and his club taken from 
him. A detective, Donald Carey, attempted 
to help him and was knocked down. 

Policeman Kiritz broke loose from his at- 
tackers, drew his revolver and fired in the 
air. The crowd kept coming, so he fired 
again and hit Katovis. 

On January 24, 1930, Katovis died and 
on January 27 he was buried after a Com- 
munist funeral with 10,000 paraders march- 
ing from Union Square, Manhattan, to the 
cemetery in Queens. 
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Policeman Kiritz was absolved of blame by 
an Official inquiry, on the ground that he had 
shot in pure self-defense. 

A few days later a Communist-led mob 
marched on New York’s City Hall and 400 
policemen had to be turned out to keep order. 

On May Day 1930 the Communists de- 
veloped a crowd of 30,000 in Union Square 
and sharp on the strike of noon began riot- 
ing. New York City police on horseback, in 
riot wagons, in uniform and plain clothes, 
were their targets. 

Women with hatpins jabbed the horses’ 
bellies. Others screamed and tore their 
clothes as they accused “Whalen’s Cossacks” 
of unprovoked assault. 

And the plainclothes detectives slid 3-foot 
long shillelaghs out of their pants legs and 
began raking heads as a boy runs a stick 
down a picket fence. 

“Whalen’s Cossacks” scientifically split the 
seething mass into into workable detach- 
ments, and by 1 o’clock the riot wagons were 
full of bleeding, half-conscious cops, citi- 
zens, and Communist agitators who had not 
been expert enough to duck when the fight- 
ing started. 

By 1:30 the people in Union Square were 
back at work. Most of them never knew 
why or how they had got mixed up in the 
terror and the screaming. 

A great many were just office employees 
from nearby life-insurance companies who 
had been drawn by the bands, flag waving, 
and excitement generated by the skilled 
crowd-builders. 

These had been assigned by Communist 
general headquarters to organize this May 
Day riot, which could be propagandized all 
over the world as a rising of the enslaved 
masses of New York. 

While all this was happening, the writer 
of this piece was a breathless and fascinated 
observer, being introduced to and educated 
in communism. 

When Steve Katovis started that riot in 
the Bronx and lost his life for it, nothing 
could have seemed less to me. I was a young 
reporter only a few months in New York. 

My job was humble enough. I was a very 
junior rewrite man on the lobster shift, 12 
midnight to 7 a. m., on the New York Eve- 
ning Journal. 

My salary was $65 a week, and considered 
fabulous, for one so ignorant and young. 

Nobody felt more guilty about it than I. 
So I had developed the habit of spending as 
much time after working hours as I could 
in trying to learn the streets and sights and 
sounds and smells of Manhattan. 

Then, when the awful eye of the city edi- 
tor should fall on me at last in judgment, 
perhaps I could make him think me fit to 
keep. 

And, of course, in the manner of boys, 
having such a superb anti undeserved job on 
the Journal, I was pulling every possible 
string to get on another paper. As it hap- 
pened, the New York World. 

That in itself showed how little I knew, 
for the World was on its last legs and the 
Journal was full of bite and bounce. 

But, anyhow, it happened that while I was 
mousing around the World one morning 
trying to see the city editor I heard some- 
body talking about the big doings that would 
come off next day in Union Square on behalf 
of the “martyred hero of the masses,” Steve 
Katovis. 

Such was the accident that led one re- 
porter onto the biggest story of our times, 
the rise and growth of the Communist move- 
ment in world politics. 

For as soon as I heard that something 
exciting was due in Union Square I laid my 
plans to horn it on it. 

Just why the “martyred hero” had been 
“martyred” I had no idea. Communism was 
Just one among a million million things of 
which I was ignorant. 
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One Hundredth Anniversary of Mit- 
tineague (Mass.) Congregational 
Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure the Members of Congress will want 
to join with me in extending best wishes 
to the Mittineague Congregational 
Church which is celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of its founding 
this week. 

The history of this church, located in 
West Springfield, Mass., is one of con- 
siderable struggle and covers a disas- 
trou; fire and a great amount of hard 
work over the years. The church has 
overcome all difficulties to attain its 
present high position in the community. 
It typifies the continuous effort of the 
American people to establish religion in 
our country, and I know that the Rev- 
erend Charles H. King, and his associ- 
ates, will be pleased to know that dur- 
ing this week of their celebration, we 
extend to all of them every wish for 
future progress. 

I am proud to acquaint the Members 
with the successful achievements of the 
fine congregation of this church, and I 
know you will all join with me in extend- 
ing congratulations and good wishes on 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Mittineague Congrega- 
tional Church. 





Red Terror Is Spreading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing article by M. F. Everett, from 
Catholic Action of the South: 

Rep TERROR Is SPREADING 
(By M. F. Everett) 

Further proof of the spreading of Red 
terror came last week in the trial of 10 
religious in Czechoslovakia, in statements 
from outstanding American leaders, and in 
reports of an extension of religious repres- 
sion in Poland. 

The Czech religious, all national figures, 
received sentences ranging from 2 to 25 
years’ imprisonment, plus fines. Though the 
foreign press was forbidden to attend, it 
was learned that the procedure did not go 
entirely according to plan. Some of the 
defendants showed evidence of intimidation 
and torture. But one retained his faculties 
sufficiently to keep the carefully picked spec- 
tators in an uproar. 

It was evident that the trial on charges 
of treason was rigged to put pressure on the 
hierarchy to take the oath of loyalty to the 
Red regime and to prepare the way for pro- 


ceedings against the bishops, particularly 
Archbishop Josef Beran, of Prague; Bishop 
Joseph Mathocha, of Olomouc; and Bishop 
John Vojtassak, of Scepusio. Another key 
leader aimed at is the Praemonstratensian 
Abbot Bohuslav Jarolimek, of Prague. Two 
abbots and a Jesuit provincial were among 
the 10 just tried. 

The trial was called “one of the most 
atrocious injustices of our days” by a Catho- 
lic daily in Rome. Speaking along the same 
line of Red aggression, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, father of the European recovery 
plan, wartime United States Chief of Staff, 
and former Secretary of State, emphasized 
that victory over Soviet Russia in the struggle 
for the mind of man is as “vital to peace and 
prosperity as any military campaign in his- 
tory.” He asserted that the reconstruction 
of Europe means not only material but spirit- 
ual and moral rehabilitation. 

Warning against proposals to reduce the 
ECA to a mere relief affair, he declared: 
“Make no mistake about it. The chips are 
down. Unless we achieve victory, the great 
military and financial sacrifices of the United 
States may have been largely in vain.” His 
words were echoed by other leaders. 

In Poland the Communists are making 
further efforts to dominate the church. 
They are attempting to obtain signed agree- 
ments directly from the priests that will 
mean breaking off all relation with inter- 
national religions. Among the conditions 
they are trying to force on the priests is 
that of recognizing the Reds’ Caritas organi- 
zation, which was set up to supplant the 
Caritas or charitable agency of the church. 

Copics of a number of documents pertain- 
ing to the Reds’ seizure of the Catholic 
Caritas were sent to United States members 
of the hierarchy by the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Edward E. Swanstrom, executive 
director of NCWC War Relief Services. They 
amplify NCWC news service reports about 
the matter and give the full background of 
WRS work in Poland. Since the program be- 
gan in Poland in September 1945, 126 ship- 
ments were made to that country by WRS, 
a total of 17,853,572 pounds, valued at 
$6,255,347.63. These goods were distributed 
by Caritas in Poland to the people in greatest 
need. 

Lack of space makes it impossible to re- 
produce the documents here. It is enough 
to note that the Reds have determined to 
throttle Catholic charitable activities, even 
at the cost of extensive aid to people greatly 
in need. They refused to allow a WRS 
representative to enter Poland after George 
Szudy was forced to leave for family reasons 
following 30 months’ service. The relief 
program in Poland, because of Caritas, was 
one of the most efficient operations under- 
taken by WRS for the American hierarchy. 

The American Council of Relief Agencies 
was notified by the Reds in Poland to liqui- 
date the activity of these agencies by May 1, 
1949, though the Communists offered to dis- 
tribute further gifts. WRS continued to 
send shipments to Cardinal Sapieha, chair- 
man of Polish Caritas. Finally, the Reds on 
January 23, 1950, ordered the seizure of 
Caritas and the placing of its program under 
state control. The government embarked 
upon a program of prosecution of Caritas 
personnel and named new officials, who were 
friendly to the Reds. A carefully planned 
campaign seeks to prove that embezzlement 
and sheer corruption dominated the work 
of Caritas. 

WRS had to stop shipments to Poland. 
Hundreds of thousands of the poor, the sick, 
and the crippled who were dependent upon 
the charitable agencies of the church look 
with terror to the future. Perhaps the 
greatest charitable move in history, the 
gigantic work of WRS, financed through the 
generosity of Catholic Americans, was shut off 
abruptly in a great Catholic nation, Poland, 
because of Red persecution. 
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The Reds’ satanic campaign is ready to 
sacrifice thousands of Christ’s least ones in 
their insane hatred of religion. Let there 
be no mistaking of their intention or their 
action. It is either Christ or communism, 
and we must make our choice soon. 





Communists in Universities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from Peoria Star, April 24, 1950: 

COMMUNISTS IN UNIVERSITIES 


T. R. McConnell, dean of arts and sciences 
at the University of Minnesota, told a group 
of educators in Chicago last week that there 
are not enough Communists in American 
colleges and universities to constitute any 
serious danger. 

It is an interesting coincidence that an as- 
sistant professor of physics at the same uni- 
versity was named last September by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties as the Scientist X who allegedly gave 
atomic secrets during the war to a man de- 
scribed as a Soviet agent. 

Dr. McConnell’s remark might be more sig- 
nificant after the Department of Justice has 
presented the Scientist X case to a grand 
jury, if the Department ever does, 





Petroleum Imports Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
creasing concern over the petroleum im- 
ports problem calls for immediate at- 
tention by Congress. It is not a long- 
range solution that is needed. It is a 
short-range remedy that must be applied 
if we are not to see conditions in the oil 
industry of the United States, in coal, 
and transportation and in many other 
lines grow progressively worse. 

For many weary months the independ- 
ents in the oil industry have been telling 
Congress of this rapidly growing menace 
to their existence. Volumes on volumes 
of testimony have been printed. The 
evidence has been compiled. It should 
not be necessary to keep on studying the 
question. 

The State Department has professed 
Ceep concern because the British Gov- 
ernment put restrictions on imports of 
oil from the dollar countries. American 
companies have been denied some part 
of the market they have supplied. The 
effect of this will be to compel a restric- 
tion of production by those companies 
in foreign fields—the Middle East and 
South America—or to increase imports 
into the United States. It was not the 
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a latter point that worried the State De- 
, They probably will continue 
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Wise and Forceful Expressions of an 
Eminent Columnist 


more than we sell abroad. Penn Grade 
refiners have testified that the opera- 


2 partment. 





to say, as they have been doing, up to the 
moment that the last independent oil 
man is forced out of business here that 
no injury is being done. 

The amount of oil involved in the 
British action is 75,000 to 100,000 barrels 
a day. That is insignificant when com- 
pared to the cut-backs in production in 
the United States last year. The direct 
effect of imports into the United States 
is apparent in the successive reduction 
of allowable production in the principal 
oil States. It is seen in the falling off of 
State revenues, as my good friends who 
represent the State of Texas can testify 
with great eloquence. It is seen in the 
loss in employment in the oil fields and 
the refineries of the United States. 

My State of Pennsylvania is the pio- 
neer oil-producing State of the Nation, 
The beginning of the oil-producing in- 
dustry occurred in the district which I 
represent. After the passage of nearly 
90 years, we still have a sturdy produc- 
ing and refining industry in Pennsyl- 
vania. It is of great consequence to the 
economy of the State, the Nation, and 
the numerous communities where the oil 
industry exists. 

The Pennsylvania-grade industry, 
famous for the production of high qual- 
ity lubricating oils, is directly in the path 
of imported oil. I do not propose to wait 
until the industry is forced into idleness 
or liquidated. I ask for “short range” 
action; something which is immediate 
and productive of quick results. The 
Penn Grade industry produces superior 
quality lubricating oils but it produces 
many other products as well. Not all of 
a barrel of crude oil can be converted 
into lubricants, only a lesser part of it. 
The other products must have a market 
and it is this market that the cheaply 
produced foreign oils is taking away 
from a native American industry whose 
contributions to the American standard 
of living have been virtually immeasur- 
abie, 

I read with amazement, amounting 
almost to unbelief, that the Secretary of 
State and the ECA Administrator had 
thrown out suggestions to the effect that 
injuries to American enterprise caused 
by the large-scale importing program 
which the Administration is actively 
working to bring about could be softened 
by Government loans, That American 
workers who lose their jobs because of 
imports could be given Government- 
financed training to fit them for other 
Jobs, They were talking about imports 
generally. Oil now forms a substantial 
part of all imports. Oil is included in 
the thought of such a debasing program. 
American progress did not come through 
‘oans from the RFC and the creation of 
a large class of displaced persons, eager 
to work creatively but waiting on a Gov- 
ernment job-placement bureau to give 
them assignments, 

Bills are before this Congress to keep 
_ home markets secure for our own 
— We have plenty and even a little 
too much right now. Our exports of oil 
Shrink day by day, and we import far 


tion of the ECA is drying up their once 
flourishing market in Europe for their 
lubricants. The door is being shut 
abroad and imports threaten them at 
home. This is no long-range program. 

You are hearing from the coal industry 
and the coal miners on this same subject. 
The railroads and railroad employees are 
in this fight to preserve home industry. 
The independents in the oil industry told 
us long ago what the effects of unre- 
stricted imports would be. They in- 
formed us month by month of condi- 
tions. Nothing was done about the in- 
creasing menace to a free economy and 
to the domestic oil industry. Instead, 
we have allowed a few men in the ad- 
ministrative branch to emphasize the 
welfare of a few giant corporations hold- 
ing vast concessions abroad. 

The people are being awakened to 
what is happening to them. How long 
must they wait and how severe must be 
their injuries be before we act? 





Postal Service Curtailment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following resolution 
recently passed by the council of the 
city of Medford, Mass., in form as offered 
to the council by Mayor Frederick T. 
McDermott: 


Crry or MEpForD, Mass., April 20, 1950. 

Whereas any curtailment of postal service 
in the city of Medford by the United States 
Post Office Department would be of the most 
undesirable thing that could possibly hap- 
pen from any standpoint of reasoning; and 

Whereas Medford at the present time is ex- 
periencing a period of rapid growth, both as 
a residential and business area resulting in a 
tremendous increase in valuation: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That it be the sense of this city 
council that no decrease in postal service or 
reduction in the number of employees of 
the United States Postal Department could 
be compatible with the march of progress 
that is taking place in Medford in the past 
year, and the anticipated continued progres- 
sive trend in the next 5 years; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That, because of the above stated 
facts, this council does hereby urge the 
United States Postal Department to retain 
the present delivery service and forego any 
sugestion of curtailing employment; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted upon its passage to the Post- 
master General, Washington, D. C., and to the 
Representatives and Senators representing 
this district in Washington, for their con- 
sideration and action thereon. 

In council, April 20, 1950: Passed. 

A true copy, attest: 

Opessa E. RIVERS, 
Assistant City Clerk. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following articles by 
Lowell Mellett, from the Washington 
Evening Star: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of April 
18, 1950] 


ON THE OTHER HAND—A REMINDER THAT 
Loca Crime Is A MATTER or LocaL RE- 
SPONSIBILTY 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


Crime should be curbed wherever it raises 
its ugly head. The question is, Who has the 
duty to curb it? And the answer is, the 
Federal authorities when the crime is against 
the Federal statutes, the State or local au- 
thorities when the crime is against State or 
local laws. 

Out of the present hullabaloo in Congress 
over crime in this, that, and the other city, 
there emerges a clear indication that some 
of our national lawmakers have forgotten 
this simple principle. Either that or they 
choose to disregard it for reasons of their 
own—the principal reason being political, the 
desire to score off the opposition party. 

This is a dangerous tendency which if fol- 
lowed very far could prove disastrous to our 
democratic society. It could lead to that 
police state, which nobody wants on any 
terms. 


WARNINGS GIVEN FREQUENTLY 


Every competent Attorney General in re- 
cent times has warned of this danger. Wil- 
liam D. Mitchell, now suggested by some as 
the ideal counsel for the Senate special com- 
mittee to investigate crime, was Attorney 
General under President Coolidge. As such 
he called attention more than once to the 
unwisdom of unloading on the Federal Gov- 
ernment the task of correcting evils that are 
purely local. Like those who have followed 
him in office, he was continually besought to 
send the FBI into one community or an- 
other where there happened to be dissatis- 
faction with local law enforcement. He re- 
sisted such demands. And this was at a 
time when the FBI was a comparatively small 
agency. Now that it has reached its present 
proportions, he doubtless would be even less 
disposed to permit its participation in local 
affairs. 

And what is said here concerning the FBI 
goes also for the United States Congress. 
Aside from the principle of home rule and 
local responsibility, which should be suffi- 
cient, there is the fact that Congress has, and 
always will have, plenty to do without pick- 
ing up the troubles of any particular com- 
munity. The National Legislature is habit- 
ually behind in the business of national leg- 
islation. If it must have cops-and-robbers 
entertainment now and then to relieve the 
monotony of real work, there will always be 
& McCarTHY or a HICKENLOOPER to provide it. 


EXCELLENT SOUNDING BOARD 


Once it is established that local communi- 
ties can shift their responsibilities and shrug 
them off on Congress there will be no end 
to such proceedings. Some Congressmen 
will be happy to bring their domestic squab- 
bles to the Capitol for airing. It is an 
excellent sounding board, 
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For one local community the Congress has 
long accepted full responsibility. It serves 
as the city council for the District of Co- 
lumbia. This provides a situation that sat- 
isfiles nobody, but nobody likes to give up 
authority and Congress has not yet been 
able to make itself let go of the District. 
So we have Congress stirred up for days at 
a time over scandals or alleged scandals in 
the Washington Police Department. Usually 
someone demands that the FBI take a hand 
and clean up the situation. Because of 
Washington's confused status as a Federal 
city such demands are not wholly illcgical, 
but the FBI has managed for the most part 
to avoid involvement and, no doubt, if per- 
mitted will continue to do so. 

But now that local crime is being made 
a national issue, something to be used in 
the coming congressional campaign, the 
temptation to call in the Federal police is 
almost overpowering. It is a temptation to 
be resisted, save where there is convincing 
evidence of law violation on a national scale. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of April 
20, 1950] 


ON THE OTHER HAND—ABOUT A PALLBEARER 
Wuo FOLLOWS A HEARSE THAT’s Not GOING 
ANYWHERE 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


There has to be an explanation for the 
spirit of frustration among Republican en- 
trepreneurs, even in face of the fact that 
the Demccrats are not making a shining suc- 
cess of this session of Congress. The ex- 
planation could be the absence of the one 
sure-fire issue required by a party out of 
power. That issue is hard times. And we 
haven't got ’em. 

Representative JosEpH W. MarTIN, JR., mi- 
nority leader of the House, made a speech in 
Pittsburgh the other night, a speech filled 
with gloom. “Sickening to the patriot’s 
heart is the orgy of waste, extravagance, and 
plain bad management encountered on every 
hand in Washington today,” he said; ‘‘shock- 
ing waste, sinful waste, demoralizing waste 
of the people’s substance.” 

He declared we've got to remove “the 
threat of socialization which hangs like a 
pall over the spirit of American thrift and 
industry.” 

PALL OVER PITTSBURGH 


As he spoke there doubtless was a pall 
hanging over Pittsburgh, the smoke from the 
city’s great blast furnaces, still roaring day 
and night despite the threat so disturbing 
to Representative Martin. The steel busi- 
ness continues to burst at the seams. Pro- 
duction last week represented 97.5 percent 
of capacity, the total output being within a 
few tons of the all-time record. The steel 
makers could hardly be worried by the situ- 
ation and the buyers of steel obviously are 
not. 

If a pun is permissible Joe found himself 
a pallbearer without a funeral. 

And it’s like that most anywhere he may 
go. In the words of Joe Livingston, eminent 
business analyst, ““Good business is becom- 
ing a habit.” Mr. Livingston finds con- 
firmation in Wall Street, which he says is 
pronouncing the benediction with higher 
stock prices. But, he says, Wall Street is 
choosy, in a way that reflects business itself. 
The dominant characteristic of a boom, he 
says, unanimity with everything going up 
at once, is missing. The stocks that are 
advancing are the kind that are bought pri- 
marily by investment trusts, mutual funds, 
and banks for investment accounts. Wall 
Street is not having one of those 1929 specu- 
lative orgies that does nobody any good. 

Two good Joes, MARTIN and Livingston, 
but they don’t see alike. One can’t see the 
other’s pail—only the silver lining. 


SOME MORE OF THE SAME 


Some more of the same is offered by the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers. 


In its latest report to Congress the Council 
states that the production of goods and 
services had reached an annual rate of $258,- 
000,000,000 during the first quarter of this 
year, a gain of almost $3,000,000,000 com- 
pared with the closing period of 1949. 

Consumers’ spendable income, meaning the 
money people have to spend after paying 
taxes, was up, reaching a new high rate of 
$181,000,000,000 annually, a gain of $1,200,- 
000,000. But it isn’t all being spent. People 
apparently are being reasonably prudent, 
since savings also are increasing. 

Nor are the corporations able to join the 
ranks of the pallbearers. Their profits are 
running at an annual rate of $30,500,000,000, 
an increase of $1,000,000,000 over last quar- 
ter. The national income, or dollars earned 
in production, indicates an annual total of 
$220,300,000,000, according to the Council, a 
gain of $1,200,000,000 in wages and profits, 

All this despite the tie-up in the coal in- 
dustry, which showed its worst effects dur- 
ing 2 months of the quarter. 

Maybe Joe MarTIN, a cheerful fellow by 
nature, should stop following a hearse that 
isn’t going anywhere, and join the boys on 
the band wagon. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of April 
22, 1950} 
On THE OTHER HAND—WHEN DOES Mp. 
ACHESON Have TIME To THINK? WHatT 
Keeps H1m GOING? 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


Two questions naturally occur to many 
people. One is, When does a man in the spot 
occupied by Dean Acheson have time to 
think? Beset, on the one hand, by the criti- 
cal problems of a world in ferment, with ex- 
plosive incidents happening or about to hap- 
pen each day of the week, and on the other 
hand, by a calculated campaign of harass- 
ment intended to interfere with his work, 
when does he have time for the quiet medi- 
tation from which great decisions come? 

The other question is, What keeps him go- 
ing, in the face of the misunderstandings 
and misrepresentations that assail him at 
home and abroad? 


SOMETHING HE HIMSELF SAID 


The answer to the second question can 
be found, perhaps, in something Mr. Acheson 
himself once said. At the private services 
for Justice Louis D. Brandeis, following his 
death, the then Assistant Secretary of State 
spoke in behalf of himself and others who 
had served as secretaries to the Justice. As 
reported by A. T. Mason in his book, Bran- 
deis—A Free Man's Life, Mr. Acheson's re- 
marks included these sentences: 

“We are the generation which has lived 
during and between two wars. We have lived 
in the desert years of the human spirit 
* * © years when the cry was, ‘What is 
truth?? * * * ‘These were years during 
which we saw in action his burning faith 
that the verities to which men had clung 
through the ages were verities; that evil never 
could be good; that falsehood was not truth, 


- not even if all the ingenuity of science re- 


iterated it in waves that encircled the 
earth. * * ° 

“But to him, truth was less than truth 
unless it was expounded so that the people 
could understand and believe. During these 
years of retreat from reason, his faith in 
the human mind and in the will and capac- 
ity of people to understand and grasp the 
truth, never wavered or tired. In a time 
of moral and intellectual anarchy and frus- 
tration, he handed on the great tradition of 
faith in the mind and spirit of man which 
is the faith of the prophets and poets, of 
Socrates and of Lincoln.” 


CONVICTION ON TRUTH 

So it would seem that it is this that keeps 
Dean Acheson going—the conviction that 
truth must be expounded so that people may 
understand and believe, plus a faith in the 
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will and capacity of people to understang 
the truth. 

It explains why he has not yet wavereq 
or seemed to tire in his efforts to expound 
the truth as he sees it; why he can appear 
day after day before the various committees 
of the House and Senate to discuss at length 
and in detail the wide range of matters that 
come within the purview of the State De- 
partment, responding readily to informed and 
intelligent questions and avoiding as best 
he can the pitfalls set for him by those 
having less than a friendly interest. Also 
it explains why he compels himself to meet 
with official and unofficial groups of all kinds 
for off-the-record quiz sessions. And finally 
why he takes on the burden of public 
speeches in Washington and elsewhere, de- 
spite the wear and tear on his physical 
strength. 

As for when he has time to think—the 
Lord only knows. 

Parenthetically it could be asked also, 
when does the Secretary have time to en- 
gage in the elaborate conspiracies aginst 
the welfare of his own country, with which, 
in effect, he stands accused by reckless and 
irresponsible practitioners of a certain kind 
of politics and a certain kind of journalism? 
For that one the said practitioners would 
prefer not to have any answer. 


Mr. Speaker, let it be said in tribute 
to Acheson “that he may well stand be- 
fore his God and Creator, guilty as 
charged, and take his chances than to 
stand before Him as will his calumni- 
ators with vile tongues in their heads.” 





Communist Enigma: Solution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, 4 
contributed column in the Catholic 
Transcript, the newspaper of the Hart- 
ford diocese, probes the question of the 
Communist enigma. The editor, Rev. 
James M. Gillis, C. S. P., sets out in vi- 
brant form premises upon which the 
prevalence of communistic activity may 
be based. Admittedly, no solution is 
given to the riddle of communistic ad- 
herence; but a thorough soul-searching 
on our part may enabie us to determine 
the shortcomings of either religious 
teachings or democratic practices which 
allow our people to be ensnared in the 
delusory web of utopian’ existence 
through Communist philosophy. 

CoMMUNIST ENIGMA: SOLUTION? 

(By the Rev. James M. Gillis, C. S. P.) 

I have often confessed in this column that 
to me the spread of communism is a psycho- 
logical riddle. Invariably after the appear- 
ance of such a confession I receive letters 
intended to do away with my perplexity. ! 
appreciate the motive of the writers of those 
letters and I am in consequence thankful. 
But I still have to admit that for me the 
riddle remains unsolved. 

Take, for example, a letter like this from 
an obviously intelligent and zealous lady 12 
Albany, N. Y.: “You say that you do not un- 
derstand why men and women are fooled by 
communism, There are many reasons: 

“1. People are not curious enough. A man 
bet he could go out and get the signatures 
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i - 50 men who didn’t know what they were 

A ‘cning. He won the bet. 

‘ ““w9 Americans are too busy to make a 
K f communism. 

“Too much is printed and not enough 

condensed. I had to sacrifice much in or- 

» find time to keep up on the current 
f communism because things are hap- 
so fast all over the world. I have two 
ne of clippings and one of books on 

unism. To get the facts I would have 
d weeks or months going over all of 
We need booklets with to-the-point 


“4. Atheists are pleased with the Commu- 
tatement: Religion is the opium of 

} ple. 
“5. False statements impress the poor: 
Communists are working for peace, bread, 
i, higher wages and freedom from capi- 


;; Communists write letters; anti-Com- 
munists don’t. Before the picture “The Iron 
Curtain’ was first shown, the Fox Co. received 
t] nds of letters and telegrams protest- 
being shown, and threatening the 
mpany, directors, and others. After the 
picture had been shown, over 8,000 letters 
telegrams were received protesting the 
re. Few letters were received com- 
mending the picture. When news com- 

F mentators criticize Russia or communism, 
Communists write all the sponsors of pro- 

f ; and the radio broadcasting companies 

ting that the speakers be taken off the 
y request their relatives and friends 

in their protests and to conceal them- 

s members of any Communist organ- 


7. When bills are to be passed in legisla- 
ture or any problem voted on, Communists 
the State Department with mail. 


Cat ics do not show much action about 


ne 


3 





iny people are under the impression 

Communists are fighting only Catholi- 

/ This false impression alone draws 

E many people to the side of Communist 

hizers, 

In every company, club, or organiza- 

ere are Communists to spot sympa- 
easy prey for their organizations. 

People are betrayed into thinking 

e joining a new political party. Mr. 

I r Hoover says it is not a political 

t a treasonable and traitorous con- 


if Spain is 80-90 percent Catholic, 
id outside foreigners convert many of 
to communism and then murder their 
and nuns and burn down their 
» Italian Catholics, French Catho- 
{ millions of Catholics of other coun- 
re much the same. There is weakness 
licism. There is strength in com- 
Catholics have the feeling of con- 
they are sleeping. Many of our 
iwchgoers are ignorant and unedu- 
in their religion.” 
ly the writer of that letter had done 
nse thinking on the cause of the 
‘ communism. I hope she will not 
d if I say that her explanations 
aeep enough. The poor, she says, 
ed. But why? They have news- 
and radios. They must know brute 
out communism. Those of them 
Catholics have both information 
rtations from the Pope, bishops, 
why do they remain ignorant? 
rrespondent says further that Com- 
are articulate, non-Communists in- 
t Communists active, non-Com- 
inactive. True, but again, why? 
the lady ends as I do with a 
why are so many Spanish and 
and French Catholics still on the 
ide? Yes, why? 
I may best put the problem in 
ds I wrote in the Catholic World 
ruary 1947: 


“Those to whom I put my question, How 
do you account for the welcome given to 
communism by intellectuals and nonintel- 
lectuals, hoi polloi and the hoity-toity alike; 
by actors, artists, novelists, historians, edu- 
cators, labor unions, publishers of books and 
magazines, Congressmen, clergymen and 
members of a score or more of other assorted 
business and professions, give me reasons 
which, to be effective, would have to exist in 
combination but which normally exclude one 
another. My friends and informants speak 
of zeal, enthusiasm, a quasi-religious ferver, 
a need of something to take the place of the 
abandoned religion; a keen sense of the in- 
justices done to workingmen in times past; 
mental, moral, spiritual restlessness and gen- 
eral discontent; psychopathic disturbances 
so widespread as to be epidemic; exhibition- 
ism; sadism or masochism; desire for 
novelty; bitterness of soul consequent upon 
atheism; pessimism to the point of despera- 
tion; sentimental and emotional idealism; 
anger, envy, hatred in the heart of the have- 
nots; the ever present attraction of class war- 
fare and racial conflict; demagogic leader- 
ship working through mob psychology. And 
so on. But not any one of the causes alone 
would suffice and the combination of five or 
six of them in one person seldom occurs. 
It may be that the many motives mentioned 
operate separately in different persons, but 
what has brought them together in the 
closely compact and wonderfully well-organ- 
ized movement that is world communism? 

“There—I submit—is the unsolved and 
perhaps insoluble enigma.” 
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HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio de- 
bate on the American Forum of the Air 
program, between the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumMpPpnHREY] and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLianp] on 
the subject Should We Adopt a Federal 
FEPC?” 

There being no objection, the debate 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ANNOUNCER. The National Broadcasting 
Co. presents the American Forum of the Air, 
founded 21 years ago by Theodore Granik 
and dedicated to the full and public discus- 
sion of all sides of all issues, coming to you 
from NBC Theater in Washington, D. C. 

Now, here is your moderator, Theodore 
Granik. 

Chairman GRaNIx. Our great American 
democracy is proud of its many minority 
groups—millions of Catholics, Jews, Negroes, 
Mexicans, immigrants, and children of im- 
migrants, all good Americans—but spokes- 
men for these minorities contend that many 
among them cannot get jobs and improve 
their standards of living because of unfair 
discrimination on the basis of race, color, or 
religion. Others, however, say that if these 
faults occur, they are faults of mind and 
heart, or of social inheritance, which can be 
eradicated only by education and example, 
that no law can be effective if it is not ac- 
ceptable to the people affected. 

With this very controversial issue confront- 
ing our Congress and our Nation, the Amer- 
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ican Forum of the Air asks, “Should we 
adopt a Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission,” known as the FEPC? 

Two distinguished Senators are here to 
give us their views. Senator Husrrrt Hum- 
PHREY, former mayor of Minneapolis and 
now Democratic Senator from Minnesota; 
and Senator Sprssarp L. HOLLAND, Democrat, 
of Florida, former Governor of that State. 

Now, Senator HOLLAND, would you start out 
our discussion by answering this question: 
Can we legally assure any citizen that in ap- 
plying for a job he will not suffer discrimina- 
tion because of his race or religion? 

Senator HOLLAND. My answer would be 
no; not under under American law because 
such a law would attempt to control the 
thought processes, the mind, the objectives, 
the intentions of individuals, and that isn’t 
done under American law. It is attempted 
under some kinds of ideology with which we 
have no common ground whatsoever, but 
not under our system of law. 

In the second place, may I say that it can- 
not be done practically because it can never 
be done without the concurrence of the 
States and of the people, and it has already 
been shown in that part of the Nation out- 
side of the South, leaving that out of the 
discussion for the moment, that 17 sovereign 
States have turned down FEPC, 8 have 
adopted a compulsory FEPC, and 2 a mere 
voluntary FEPC without strength. I call 
to your attention that the population of the 
States that have turned it down is twice that 
of those that have accepted it, and likewise 
that in California, the only place where it 
was submitted to popular vote, the people 
voted it down by 2'4 to 1, and in every county 
in California they voted down FEPC. It 
cannot be enforced without popular support. 

Senator Humpurey. My answer to the 
question is, of course, that a Federal law 
pertaining to employment practices can and 
should be adopted and that it can be en- 
forced. I think that my answer is bolstered 
not merely by my own personal point of view 
but by the fact that there are 10 States in the 
Union that do have fair employment prac- 
tices laws, eight of which are what I would 
call satisfactory, two of which are on the 
voluntary side. Besides that, there are a 
number of large cities. I would like to point 
out that in these large cities, such as the 
city of New York and the city of Chicago and 
the city of Milwaukee and the city of Cleve- 
land and the city of Cincinnati, they have 
large minority groups, particularly large 
groups of American Negroes. 

These cities have proven conclusively that 
a fair employment practices ordinance on a 
city level, with compulsion, does work. For 
example, recently the Des Moines Register 
Tribune made a survey of some 25 cities, and 
it found that out of these 25 cities where 
the cities had a fair employment practices 


ordinance, you did have employment of 
white-collar Negro workers, you did have 
employment of the minority groups, and 
that discrimination was being eliminated. 


I would like to make this further observa- 
tion, that it is entirely within the purview 
of the Federal Government to pass this kind 





of law. We have banned child labor; we reg- 
ulate labor insofar as safety regulations are 
concerned. I don’t think anyone has denied 
the constitutionality of a law that would 


affect employees in interstate comm 
I say, frankly and candidly and with some 
conviction, that this law should be en: l 
that it will work, and that it will pi 

the results which we have every right to ex- 
pect. 

Chairman GRANIK. Do you think it is con- 
stitutional, Senator? 

Senator Hoiianp. I think it is clearly - 
constitutional, but I want to address myself 
briefiy to that portion of my distinguished 
colleague’s remarks which had to do with the 
large cities. Admitted that several of the 


large cities do have FEPC Acts which are 
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local, I think it is interesting to note that 
in every case the States in which those cities 
have been lecated, in every case except the 
State of New York, have declined as States 
to accept a State of FEPC because they have 
not liked what they saw working out in the 
cities. That is true in Pennsylvania as to 
Philadelphia. It is true in Ohio as to Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland. It is true in Illinois 
as to Chicago. And it is true in the State 
of my distinguished friend, Minnesota, where 
after a trial run in Minneapolis, it was 
knecked out in the State senate last year by 
34 to 29, shoWing conclusively that the good 
people of Minnesota didn't like what they 
saw down in the main city, the city of Min- 
neapolis. 

Chairman GRanrk. Let’s see what the 
former mayor has to say about that. 

Senator HUMPHREY. I am very glad my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Florida brought 
that up, because that opens up a new area of 
conflict. No. 1, the good people of Minne- 
sota do like fair employment practices. No. 
2, not only do the good people of Minneapolis 
like it—and they are all good people—but 
the city of Minneapolis was awarded the Na- 
tion’s award for outstanding work in hu- 
man relations. A city that only 5 years ago 
was described by Perry McWilliams as the 
second worst city in the Nation in terms of 
discrimination was last year at Christmas 
time given the national award on the part 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and on the part of 
the Conference of Christians and Jews, for 
outstanding work in the deid of human re- 
lations. 

Now let's go into the legislatures for 
awhile. I am glad my friend in Florida 
brought up the legislatures, because the leg- 
islatures in this country are the most un- 
representative bodies in America. The legis- 
latures of the States have not been reap- 
portioned, most of them, for 50 years. Cali- 
fornia has a need of reapportionment that is 
second to none. New York has a need of re- 
apportionment. Ohio has a need of reap- 
portionment. In other words, the State of 
Minnesota hasn’t been reapportioned since 
1910, when the city of Minneapolis had a 
population of some 200,000 people, and now 
it has 550,500 people. 

To say that a legislature does not pass 
FEPC and, therefore, that it is wrong is no 
answer at all. Let the legislatures of the 
United States, of the several States, reap- 
portion their States. Let those people who 
are hiding behind the cloak of minority rule 
come out and believe in majority rule. 

Senator HOLLAND. I am sorry, Mr. Modera- 
tor, that my distinguished friend doesn’t be- 
lieve in the type cf democratic government 
that prevails in the statehouse in Minnesota. 

Senator HUMPHREY. I surely don’t. 

Senator HOLLAND. Nor that that prevails in 
the statehouses of the other fine States of 
this Nation. Suffice it to say that it seems 
to me it is a very clear and conclusive illus- 
tration that the people of his State, after 
having seen the project work for 2 years in 


his city, where he helped to establish it, - 


would have nothing of it, but knocked it out. 
They didn’t want it in Minnesota. 

Let me say this, my friend referred to Call- 
fornia. I remind him again that the sover- 
eign people, the sovereign people to the tune 
of 2,250,000 voted in California, and they 
voted 2'4 to 1 against any FEPC, and there 
wasn’t a county in all that State but which 
showed a majority against FEPC. 

I wonder how my friend answers that? 

Senator HuMPHREY. Your friend will be de- 
lighted to answer it, but let us go back first 
of all to the State of Minnesota. I under- 
stand that the gentleman from Florida is 
telling me that the legislature of the State of 
Minnesota on this issue represented the peo- 
ple. Let's take a look at who represented the 
people. The Governor of the State of Min- 
nesota was elected with an overwhelming 
majority. He happens to be a Republican 


Governor. He happens to stand foursquare 
for fair employment practices. He also went 
before the legislature and encouraged it. 
Who fought it? The Minnesota Employers 
Association. Who is the Minnesota Employ- 
ers Association? Let me say the most con- 
servative and, in fact, the most reactionary 
group in the State of Minnesota. Who else 
did they fight? They fought the Governor, 
they fought the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota and the senior Senator from Minnesota. 
They fought everything out there that I can 
think of. Then they were able in a legisla- 
ture that had not been reapportioned since 
1910 to bottle this thing up in committee. 
Despite the fact that the Catholic church, 
the Protestant churches, every one of them, 
the Jewish synagogues, every one of the vet- 
erans’ organizations, despite the fact that 
every trade union in Minnesota, both politi- 
cal parties, despite the fact that county after 
county resolution was for FEPC by State law, 
still the legislature didn't enact it. So my 
friend says apparently the people don’t want 
it? 

Senator HoLuANnD. My voluble friend still 
doesn’t explain why his own senate turned 
it down 34 to 29 and why his own house 
has declined ever to let it come out. I 
think that it is a very sound conclusion to 
draw that they didn’t like what they saw in 
Minneapolis. 

Chairman GRANIK. Let’s go to Mississippi 
for a minute. 

Senator HumpuHREY. Let’s go to Mississippl, 
because it just so happens wherever the 
minority rules, wherever you have minority 
rule in this country, that is where you have 
this kind of situation. 

Chairman GRANIK. May I quote from Gov- 
ernor Wright of Mississippi. He says: 
“Every American is a potential employer, 
a potential owner of a business, and in the 
development of any business any man who 
invests capital, any man who operates a 
business, must have the freedom to choose 
the type of employees he desires.” 

How do you feel about that? 

Senator HumpnHrey. I think that is just 
wonderful, except that I do not believe any 
man ought to be discriminated against in 
employment because of his race, his color, 
or creed. This happens to be the anniver- 
sary, so to speak, of “fourscore and seven 
years ago,” that Abraham Lincoln talked 
about, this year of 1950. This is the anni- 
versary of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
fourscore and seven years ago. Here is a 
country that has in its Declaration of In- 
dependence that all men are created equal. 
Here is a country that has in its Constitution 
the whole concept of the people of popular 
sovereignty, of the people ruling. Here we 
are at a point where we have an opportunity 
to give people a chance for what? For 
economic well-being. That is all we have 
been talking about. We are not talking 
about social habits or anything else. We are 
talking about a job. So what I point out 
very frankly is that America cannot afford 
to discriminate against people on the basis 
of such false factors as their religion. For 
example, the Catholics, and we discriminate 
against a lot of them. The Jews, the Mexi- 
cans, the Spanish, the Italians, the Negroes— 
they have been discriminated against in 
State after State and locality after locality, 
and forced to take substandard labor when 
they are equipped to do good jobs. 

Senator HoLianpD. I am glad you took us 
South, Mr. Moderator, because I think we 
well disposed of the situation outside of the 
South. Better than two to one the States 
have shown they don’t want FEPC. 

In the States of the South, 15 States, no- 
body has even suggested FEPC. Because 
the great population of our whole area, both 
white and colored, is so very definitely 
against it. 

My friend speaks about the Negroes with 
great volubility. But I want to remind him 
the 1940 census shows less than 10,000 
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Negroes in his State, with 2,750,000 people: 
whereas we have in the Southland between 
ten and eleven miilion Negroes, and we are 
living kindiy with them, and they are happy 
to live there, and they are good, patriotic 
citizens, and they ere not supporting the 
causes of communism, as are some of tha 
groups that are supporting this same legis. 
lation, and that dcesn’t mean that every. 
body who supports it is in that group, of 
course, at all. They are good and sound 
and patriotic citizens. 

May I call to the attention of the Senator 
that we are greatly disturbed in the South. 
land because of some developments which 
have occurred in this recent year? We know 
that there has been behind this effort, be. 
cause it is in the President’s Civil Rights 
Commission Report, that segregation is to be 
abolished. We know that they believe in 
social equality. The Senator himself in his 
testimony before the House committee tes. 
tified that he believed in social equality. It 
has been terribly disturbing to the South- 
land to see, since this was last debated in 
the Senate last year, the two strongest lead. 
ers of NAACP, the executive secretary, Wal- 
ter White, and the legislative representative, 
whom the Senator knows, after having di- 
vorced their Negro wives, married white 
women; and I tell you right now the feeling 
in the South on the part of the good white 
people and the good colored people, and we 
have millions of them, is that that shows we 
are trying to go in the wrong direction and 
we will have none of it in the Southland, 
[Applause. | 

Senator HuMpnHrRey. Mr. Moderator, we are 
not talking about marital relations. We are 
not even talking about childbirth. We are 
talking about employment, May I point out 
in reference to the Negro population there 
are more Negroes in the city of Chicago than 
there are in any city or any one area in the 
South? There are more Negroes in the city 
of Chicago than there are in almost any 
State in the South. Yet in the city of Chi- 
cago, if you please, we have a fair-employ- 
ment practices ordinance that works, and it 
works well. There are more Negroes in New 
York City than there are in almost any city 
in the South, in fact, in any city in the 
South, and yet fair-employment practices 
works well there. 

I also want to say the innuendo of my 
colleague from Florida is not becoming toa 
distinguished representative in the Senate. 
[Applause. | 

This is not communism. As a matter of 
fact, the one thing that is robbing us of our 
great moral weapon in this world today is 
the way we treat our minority groups in 
this country. I would remind my friend 
from Florida that whether or not some peo- 
ple in the South like this or not, the fact 
is that there are more colored people in the 
world than there are white. The fact is that 
some of the people in the South have denied 
people the right to vote, and we have poll-tax 
States, not in Florida. There are more people 
who vote in my county than in any city in 
South Carolina. There are more people who 
vote in my city than vote in any three coun- 
ties in South Carolina. 

I submit to you that we cannot afford to 
have American policy in a critical world sit- 
uation dictated by the prejudices and the 
minority prejudices of a group any place 0 
this country. The race problem is a funda- 
mental international problem, We are losing 
face in Asia. We are losing it all over the 
world. 

Chairman Grantx, Senator HOLLAND. 

Senator HoLLanp. I want to answer two of 
the statements of my good friend. First, wit 
reference to Chicago, he was very careful to 
tell us about the Chicago FEPC, but he didnt 
tell us that the demonstration of what was 
done under it was unsatisfactory to both 
parties in the Illinois Legislature, and that 
both houses of the legislature knocked it 
out when it was proposed there in Illinols. 
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As to the second question, the question of 
what we are doing in the South, I think that 
hat we have got to show in this Nation is 
that we will stand up for constitutional gov- 
ern! and continue to offer the same 
brand of freedom and opportunity which we 
} ered throughout the history of the 
x 


: I think the fact that most everybody else 

f this Nation and all the world wants 
e here and settle with us and seem to 
be hted to get here under our laws indi- 
1 t the people of the world think that 
we are doing a pretty swell Job. 

I want to say to my friend that insofar as 
ple of the South are concerned, they 
f ! k ng headway, white and black, on 
the basis of good will, on the basis of toler- 
nce, on the basis of mutual respect and 

al understanding, and we don’t like to 
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be dictated to by the people who come from 
a State where less than 1 percent of their 
I tion is black or like the State of North 
Dakota, for instance, because one of its Sen- 


has been very voluble, where the census 
hows 201 Negroes from that State. We 
think they don’t know very much about the 
pr m, and we would rather leave the prob- 
lem to our own good people, both white and 
black, who are working it out in exceedingly 
good fashion and have come away ahead 

ut the help of the rest of the Nation. 

Having a group just a few years ago, rela- 
tiv peaking, turned over to them without 
resources, without education, without health, 
without even any of the property which 
would give them a chance, they have come 
forward in such a way that they are all proud 
of them, and insofar as the South is con- 
od, as whites and as Negroes, we are 
» progress and we are making progress 
together and we are asking that we not be 
disturbed in that progress by having passed 
the type of legislation such as this which will 
set us back 50 years on the path of progress 
and prosperity and good will. [Applause.] 

Chairman GraNntIkK. How do you feel about 
that, Senator? 

Senator HuMPHREY. I would like to ask 
m tinguished friend from Florida to get 
off the defensive for a while. We are not 
just talking about the South. We are talk- 
ing about people, American people. We are 
talk about people who are more Ameri- 
han almost anybody, except the people 
who came over on the Mayflower, almost 
native Americans. In fact, we are talking 
at the American Indian, native Ameri- 

f you please. Discrimination isn’t a 





matter of Louisiana or Florida or South Caro- 
lir It is a matter of Minnesota, North 


Dakota, New York, and Washington. We 
ar talking only about constitutional 
ment, my good friend from Florida. 
talking about human rights. In this 
day the issue of human rights is the 
one issue. That is what our fight is 
mmunism, who deny human rights. 
nt out that every time Mr. Gromyko 
Molotov wants to put an American 
ative back on his heels at the 
Nations they do what? They bring 
way we treat our minority groups. 
» proposed, for example, that we in- 
e the slave camps of Siberia, what 
immediate response? The imme- 
ponse was, “Let’s investigate the 
the lack of economic opportunity. 
vestigate the lynchings,” if you 
in parts of America.” What did 
Tnment representatives say? They 
If that is the case, we had better have 
igation.” 
more thing about the legislatures. 
i has been a Governor, and I want 
t that there is no one area of gov- 
in the United States that is more 
3 in true representation of the ma- 
’ Will of the people than the legislatures. 
/ongress of the United States is reap- 
led every 10 years by the Constitu- 
the census, The cities of the United 
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States are reapportioned time after time by 
the will of their electorate. But the State 
legislatures, I repeat, in Illinois, in Califor- 
nia, in Pennsylvania, in New York, have not 
had reapportionment for better than two 
generations, and they have disproportionate 
representation, because 50 years ago over 50 
percent of the people of this country lived 
in rural areas. Today only 20 percent live 
in rural areas. 

Senator HoLLaANnp. Mr. Moderator, I had be- 
gun to thing my friend was starting a fili- 
buster 

Senator Humpnurey. I was just following 
through on my friend from Florida. 

Senator HoLLANpD. But I am glad to see he 
is not. 

May I say that I am a little surprised that 
my friend has frankly quoted here Mr. Gro- 
mykKo as an authority on international af- 
fairs. Insofar as we are concerned, we don't 
regard him as such in the Southland, and I 
think in most parts of the Nation. 

To the contrary, when Mr. Gromyko says 
something, we are inclined to suspect his 
motives because we found out that they have 
not had anything to do with the permanence 
or the prosperity or the welfare of the United 
States of America. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to ask my 
friend from Florida this question: Does he 
think that the Catholic Church is wrong 
when it says we need a national FEPC? 
The National Catholic Welfare Conference? 
Does he think that the National Baptist 
Conference is wrong when it says we need 
a national FEPC? Does he think the Method- 
ist, the Congregational, or the Presbyterian 
Church is wrong? Does he think the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights that rep- 
resented every segment of the economy is 
wrong? Does he think the Democratic 
Party was wrong and that the Republican 
Party was wrong in their platform commit- 
ments on fair employment practices? Does 
he think, if you please, that every single 
religious group in this country, every one of 
the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish groups, 
are wrong, and that the A. F. of L. and the 
CIO are wrong? 

Chairman Granix. Let him try to an- 
swer, please. 

Senator HuMPHREY. Or does he think, if you 
please, that the only people who are right 
are the people who have for years main- 
tained a minority rule in many of their 
areas and denied people the right to vote 
in many of their areas and who have taken 
upon themselves to be the self-protectors of 
the American way of life? 

Senator HOLLAND. I am glad to answer that 
question. In the first place, I don’t think 
anybody has a right to speak for all those 
groups, except the two political parties, 
which I will mention in a moment. I know 
perfectly well, as one member of one of those 
groups, I have heard thousands and thou- 
ands of good Methodists express themselves 
who are not at all in accord with any such 
expression. I know, furthermore, that most 
of the gentle, well-intentioned, and kindly 
people who make that kind of expression 
haven’t the slightest knowledge of the situa- 
tion. They don’t know at all that it involves 
bringing in an ideology which is entirely 
foreign. 

Now with reference to the political parties, 
my friend knows as well as I do that the 
declarations in the two platforms have been 
nothing in the world but political, that they 
have been designed to secure minority votes 
in certain key States. They know that the 
complete lack of sincerity of both parties 
is shown clearly by the fact that they haven’t 
done a thing in the abolition of segregation 
or in the abolition of discrimination right 
here in the Nation’s Capital, where they have 
had complete control, regardless of whether 
it was Democrats or Republicans who were in 
the majority. It has been a political issue 
all the way through. 
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Senator HumpnHrey. I want to answer that. 
I want to say if my friend from Florida will 
get on the floor of the Senate on Tuesday 
when we meet and propose that we have a 
chance to debate civil-rights issues without 
@ filibuster, without their threat of a fili- 
buster, I will guarantee to him that he will 
find out that this isn’t just a political prom- 
ise. He will find out that the votes are there. 
But whenever we propose to bring up a single 
issue pertaining to civil rights, we are imme- 
diately confronted with a solid block of peo- 
ple who have specialized in the art of fili- 
bustering, not in the art of legislation but in 
the art of protecting minority rights with 
minority tactics. 

Chairman GraNIK. Gentlemen, let me take 
a question from the audience. I see Miss 
Penuel has a gentleman who has a ques- 
tion. Go ahead, sir. 

Question. Senator HuMPHREY, don't you 
believe that if FEPC is enacted in any State, 
it should be done by vote of the people? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Are you asking me that 
question? 

Question. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. No, I do not, because 
I believe in representative government. If 
that were the case, I would say if you are 
going to have a tax law, which surely affects 
everybody and FEPC affects only those en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, then let's 
abolish our legislatures or Congress and have 
a referendum. To be sure, FEPC should be 
enacted like any other law, like child-labor 
laws, if you please. It should be enacted 
like appropriation bills, like soil-conserva- 
tion laws, by the will of the people as ex- 
pressed through their representatives in the 
Government. That is my conviction. 

Senator HOLLAND. May I say I am surprised 
again to find that my friend does not believe 
in the expression of the will of the majority, 
and he has taken exactly the same position 
which a Negro lawyer took before one of our 
committees, representing a union, when he 
complained of the fact that the great State 
of Pennsylvania in three successive sessions 
of the legislature had turned down FEPC, 
and said, complainingly, “The only way in 
the world we are going to get this thing done 
is down here in Washington. Please do it.” 
In effect he meant, pass it whether the States 
want it or not and whether the people want 
it or not. 

If that is sound democracy, then I don't 
know the meaning of the word. 

Senator HUMPHREY. May I make this ob- 
servation? We had a type of referendum on 
civil-rights legislation, because we had a 
group of people in the Democratic Party who 
walked out of a national convention, out of 
their own party, and they went out and 
created a new pa! They called it the 
Dixiecrats. They put up a candidate, and 
the one issue of this Dixiecrat candidate was 
that he was going to have white supremacy; 
he was going to protect the rights of the 
white people. How many votes did he get in 
the United States of America? How many 
votes did he get? 

Senator HoLtanp. I am glad that my 


friend raised that question bccause I don’ 
happen to be a Dixiecrat. I stuck with the 
party, and I also stuck along with the Gov- 
ernor of our State, the six Members of the 
House, myself as one Senator—the other 
Senator was also of the same opinion, but 
for a different reason—all the Cabinet mem- 
bers, the members of the legislature, and so 
forth; and we, sticking with our party, car- 
ried our State, but I want to say to my 


friends we did that notwithstanding the 
fact that we were not in any sense for the 
civil-rights plank nor for the Taft-Hartley 
repeal plank, and we made that very clear 
in every community in our State. We could 
not have carried the State without taking 
that position. 

Senator HuMPHREY. Do you think you could 
have carried it with Thurmond? 

Senator HOLLAND. We didn’t want Thur- 
mond. 
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Senator HumMpuHrEY. I ask you, do you 
think ycu could have carried it with him? 

Chairman GRANIK. May I take another 
question? 

Question. Senator HoLLAND, do you sup- 
port and advocate a voluntary Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission law for your 
State? Senator Granam, of North Carolina, 
has recently come out for a voluntary FEPC. 

Senator HoLianp. I don’t understand that 
Senator GraHaM is suggesting that at all for 
Nerth Carolipa. I understand that he is sug- 
gesting it for the Nation. There are ample 
numbers of set-ups here which could be ap- 
proved by the South wholeheartedly by way 
of conciliation and by way of adjustment. 
One of our distinguished southern House 
Members from Arkansas has suggested a de- 
partment in the Labor Department for that 
purpose alone, free from compulsion; but 
you can’t ram this kind of thing in America 
down the throats of the great majority of 
the States of the Nation when 3 to 1 
of them are against it at this time and 
when their people back them up in that posi- 
tion. 

Chairman GrRaNIK. Senator HUMPHREY? 

Senator HuMpHREY. I want to say I am 
happy my friend from Florida believes in 
FEPC. He just isn’t quite sure whether 
he wants it sugar-coated or whether we 
wants it chocolate-coated. He says he be- 
lieves in fair-employment practices—— 

Senator HoLianpD. He hasn’t said anything 
of the kind, Mr. Moderator. He has said that 
he is perfectly willing to have a division of 
the Department of Labor set up to study this 
question 

Senator HUMPHREY. Oh; to study it. 

Senavor HoLLanp. To conciliate in this 
field, but without any power of compulsion 
whatsoever, because he believes those powers 
of compulsion are foreign to and incom- 
patible with the American system of law. 

Senator HUMPHREY. May I point out what 
Daniel Webster once said about a law with- 
out a penalty. He said it is nothing more nor 
less than an expression of good advice. It 
was a pretty great American who made that 
statement. 

I repeat that in FEPC, as was testified 
to before the House Committee by every sin- 
gle officer—I want my friend from Florida 
to contest this, if he can. Every single offi- 
cer of any Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission, local or State, anywhere in the 
United States, who testified on the House bill, 
H. R. 4453, said that it should have com- 
pulsory measure within it. To be sure, 
which has not been brought out here, we 
emphasize adjudication, conciliation, edu- 
cation, mediation; and in the 2,000 com- 
plaints which have been brought to the at- 
tention of Fair Employment Practices Com- 
missions in the United States today, not one 
has had to use compulsion in order to get 
compliance. 

Senator HOLLAND. I was glad that point 
was brought out, because that shows per- 
fectly clearly that the advocates of this 
bill are afraid to put it in court; they are 
afraid of its unconstitutionality, and they 
realize perfectly well also that it cannot work 
except in a State where it is approved by 
the people of the State. I want to recall to 
your mind also that we had it work in a 
situation of heavy employment instead of 
unemployment and depression. So there 
hasn't been a fair trial run, and there hasn't 
been an attempt at a run in a State that 
doesn’t have a feeling of the majority of the 
people for it. 

Chairman GRANIK. We wanted to take some 
more questions, but we have time only for 
summaries. Senator HUMPHREY, your sum- 
mary, please. 

Senator HuMpPHREY. My summary is simply 
that it is thoroughly within the American 
tradition to guarantee to every American 
not only his political rights, but his right 
for economic opportunity. The fair em- 
ployment practices bill that is before the 





Congress is one that is based upon the prin- 
ciple of education, adjudication, mediation, 
and conciliation, and it carries with it, as 
all effective American law does, penalties for 
that recalcitrant antisocial minority which 
will not abide by the decision of the ma- 
jority. 

I point out that 50,000,000 people already 
in this country are covered by fair employ- 
ment practices legislation. I also point out 
that the major cities of the Nation, where 
the employment problems are acute, where 
there are plenty of tensions because of racial 
groups, have made FEPC legislation work. 
I further point out that all responsible 
groups in this Nation that represent the 
religious life of America and the political 
life of America are working in behalf of fair 
employment practices legislation. 

Chairman GraANIK. I am sorry, Senator 
HuMPHREY, your time is up. Senator Ho.t- 
LAND, your summary, please. 

Senator Ho.LaNp. I point out that three 
to one of the States in the Nation don’t 
want this, that 100,000,000 of the 150,000,000 
people of the Nation have shown rather 
clearly that they do not want it, that the 
system is incompatible with our American 
system, and that we can’t adopt it without 
doing great violence to the Constitution. 

I point out also that insofar as the South 
is concerned, it has even graver doubts 
about this than the other phases of the 
controversy, known as civil rights, because 
of the attack on segregation and the effort 
for social equality, which is a part of this 
and which has demonstrated itself on the 
part of two of the outstanding leaders of 
the Nation within the last few months. 

Chairman GraNIK. Thank you very much, 
Senator HoLLanp and Senator HuMPHREY. 





Radio Address of Hon. John S. Wood, of 
Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. M. (DON) WHEELER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am in- 
cluding an address recently delivered by 
our colleague, the Honorable Joun S., 
Woon, of Georgia. 

I cannot too strongly urge the mem- 
bership of this House to read the follow- 
ing speech for it is on a timely subject 
and poses a serious question which this 
House must answer in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

Mr. Woon’s speech follows: 

Tonight I want to talk with you about the 
tremendous monopoly power that is now 
possessed by the great Nation-wide labor 
unions and that is, with increasing fre- 
quency, exercised by them in a manner that 
imperils the very health and safety of our 
Nation. We can and should meet squarely 
the issue raised by this union power. We 
will be playing with fire if we temporize on 
this issue any longer. 

Let’s consider for a moment the principles 
that are involved. In America we have al- 
ways had an inborn fear of power, whether 
it be Government power or the power of 
private groups. Our constitutional system, 


that we first learned about in grade school, 
was designed so as to dilute Government 
power and to prevent too great a concentra- 
tion of such power in any one Government 
entity. It was because of this inborn fear 
of power that the founders of our country, 
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in creating the Federal Government, savej 
important powers of government to the 
States and to local subdivisions. It was be. 
cause of this inborn fear of power that they 
provided for the separation of the legisla. 
tive, executive, and judicial branches of 
Government and made each serve as a check 
on the other. 

About a hundred years after the adoption 
of our Constitution, a new kind of power 
began to assert itself in the United States—, 
kind of power that unless checked would 
have completely destroyed freedom of oppor. 
tunity in America and would have been able 
to dictate to the Government itself the 
terms on which it should govern. This new 
kind of power was the power of business 
monopoly. 

In meeting the issue raised by this new 
power of business monopolies, Congress was 
faced with three possible alternatives: 

1. It could ignore the power and let it 
overrun us. 

2. It could permit the power itself to con- 
tinue in existence and merely seek to control 
its exercise. 

3. It could break up the power and pre- 
vent its resurgence. 

We can be eternally thankful that Con- 
gress chose the last of these alternatives, 
and in our antitrust laws made the existence 
of monopolies unlawful and provided for 
their dismemberment. 

Union monopoly power did not arise as 
an important force until after the enact- 
ment of the Wagner Act in 1935, and it was 
not until the war period a few years ago 
when it began actually to assert itself to an 
alarming extent. And it was the Govern- 
ment itself that nurtured the growth and 
concentration of union power. During the 
war the National War Labor Board developed 
the practice of making pattern determina- 
tions in labor disputes. These pattern 
determinations would cover all of the em- 
ployees in a given industry, no matter how 
widely scattered throughout the country 
that industry might be, or how different the 
conditions affecting the various units in the 
industry. As a result of these industry pat- 
tern determinations of the National War 
Labor Board, the great Nation-wide unions 
began to insist after the war that employers 
bargain with the national union on an in- 
dustry-wide basis, rather than with the local 
unions on an individual employer basis. 
The effects of such industry-wide bargain- 
ing became immediately apparent. -When 
all of the employers in a given industry 
could not or would not accede to the union 
demands, the union would strike the whole 
industry at one and the same time. We cal 
still recall vividly the serious Nation-wide 
coal strike that took place while the war 
itself was going on. And we can also siill 
vividly recall the strike of the engineers on 
all of the Nation’s railroads shortly after the 
termination of hostilities, but while the war 
emergency was still very acute. 

Because of the danger to the national 
economy, and to the health and safety of 
the Nation, that resulted from industry-wide 
strikes in vital industries, Congress in the 
Taft-Hartley Act sought to give the public 
a means of protecting itself. In that act 
Congress authorized the President, whenever 
he should find that a Nation-wide strike in 
a vital industry threatened to jeopardize the 
Nation's health or safety, to apply to the 
courts for a court order stopping the strike 
for a period of 80 days. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has been the law of 
the land for less than 3 years. And yet dur 
ing this short period the President has !- 
voked his authority under the act on 2 
less than seven occasions. Let me emphi- 
size this—on seven occasions since the eal! 
summer of 1947 the President has found that 
union monopoly power was threatening 
health and safety of our Nation. Aad this 
does not take account of the serious Natiou- 
wide steel strike last fall. 
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The last Nation-wide strike in a vital in- 
dustry is still fresh in our minds. Through 
the dictatorial power of one man—John L. 
Lewis—the country was brought to the very 
prink of disaster. Because of this one man 
our courts were rendered powerless to en- 
force their decrees, and the President was 
compelled to ask Congress to give him au- 
thority to seize, requisition, and operate 
private property in peacetime in order to 
forestall economic collapse. 


Our narrow escape from complete national 
paralysis as @ result of this coal strike should 
give us pause—should make us reexamine 
whether the provisions that were devised in 


the Taft-Hartley Act to deal with emergen- 
cies caused by union monopoly are adequate. 
It is essential that we now take another look. 

We are today facing precisely the same 
three alternatives that were before the Con- 
gress in the latter part of the last century 
when our country was threatened by busi- 
ness monopolies: 

1. Congress can ignore the monopoly power 
of labor unions, and let that power overrun 
us and bring the Nation to its knees. There 
are those who call themselves liberals who 
seem to want this alternative. 

2. Congress can permit the monopoly 
power of labor unions to continue in exist- 
ence and merely seek to control the exercise 
of that power when it threatens great na- 
tional emergencies. This aiternative was the 
one that was chosen in the Taft-Hartley Act. 
It was a logical one to choose when the Taft- 
Hartley Act was under consideration in the 
Congress, for legislative bodies are reluctant 
to take more than one step at a time. But 
our experience under the national emergen- 
cy provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act in the 


short 3 years the act has been on our statute 
books has taught us that we cannot effective- 
ly control the exercise of monopoly power. 


For when we permit monopoly power to con- 
tinue in exisyence, it becomes so vast that 
it can make a mockery of whatever controls 
we devise, just as John L. Lewis made a 
mockery of the solemn decree of the court 
in the recent coal strike. 

3. As the third alternative, Congress can 
break up the monopoly, and return the real 


control of labor unions to the American 
working men and women in the various com- 
munities throughout the United States who 
are union members. I earnestly believe that 
this is what we must do—and do soon—if we 
fre to preserve America as the land of the 
free. 


I have just this week introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill that will ac- 
complish this, and I want to discuss with 
you for a moment the provisions of that bill. 

My bill would make it impossible for a 
labor organization to represent for collective 

argaining purposes the employees of more 
ne large employer. And it would make 
i 0ssible for labor organizations repre- 
senting the employees of different em- 
ployers to conspire together with respect to 
ielr bargaining proposals or arrangements. 
ilarly it would make it unlawful for two 
or more employers to conspire together with 
respect to their bargaining proposals or 
é ngements, 

_I recognize very well that in the case of 
he small employer, the employees may be 
ew in number to have a separate labor 
zation, and for this reason the bill does 
permit labor organizations to deal with any 
humber of small employers, provided the 

r organization does not seek to represent 
re than 10,000 employees altogether. 

‘ this bill should become law, labor unions 
Would again flourish under local employee 
rather than being dominated by 
nal or international labor organizations 
Which real control by the men and women 
work is diluted to the vanishing point. 
1, Since the collective bargaining with re- 
to every employer would be entirely in- 
endent of the collective bargaining in re- 
to every other employer, the likelihood 
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of crippling industry-wide strikes in vital 
industries at one and the same time would 
virtually disappear. 

The bill that I have introduced does not 
embody an idea that is original with me. 
The bill contains substantially the same 
provisions that were contained in the Taft- 
Hartley bill in 1947 as that bill passed the 
House of Representatives by an overwhelm- 
ing majority—the provisions outlawing 
industry-wide bargaining. Unfortunately, 
the House provisions in this respect were 
rejected by the Senate, and thus were not 
included in the Taft-Hartley Act itself. But 
these very same provisions only failed of 
adoption in the Senate by one vote. 

We cannot temporize with this problem any 
longer. We must frankly recognize that as 
long as we countenance industry-wide bar- 
gaining we shall be plagued year in and year 
out by industry-wide strikes that will pros- 
trate the Nation’s economy. Let’s outlaw 
this pernicious practice now, and make it 
possible for the American working men and 
women who are union members to have a 
real say in the bargaining arrangements with 
their employers. 





The Washington Dope Habit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Times-Herald: 


THE WASHINGTON Dope HABIT 


Some dope addicts acquired their evil Nabit 
after having had the narcotic administered 
to them during the course of an illness. The 
victim continued to use the drug long after 
the disappearance of the need for it. It is 
the same with government. 

For example, there is the Government 
support of farm prices. It was introduced 
during the course of the depression, when 
wheat fell to 40 cents, corn to a quarter, 
cotton to 3 cents a pound, and butter to 18 
cents, There was no expectation that the 
Government would continue to hoist prices 
after wheat got back to, say, a dollar a 
bushel and other commodities sold at cor- 
responding levels. But wheat now sells for 
$2.25, corn for $1.38, cotton for 32%4 cents, 
and butter for 59 cents. Yet the Govern- 
ment goes right on using the farm-depres- 
sion narcotic. 

Or take the wages-and-hours law, of which 
the provisions relating to hours were the 
important part. It was directed toward 
sharing work when there were not enough 
jobs for all the carpenters, bricklayers, paint- 
ers, and other skilled and unskilled workers. 
It, of course, created no new work. It simply 
encouraged large employers to use more peo- 
ple in doing it. This was done by requiring 
employers to pay penalty rates above a stated 
number of hours. 


CONDITIONS NOW EXACT OPPOSITE 


Once unemployment ended, the treatment 
for unemployment should have been stopped, 
too. But nothing of the sort took place. 
Throughout the war and the postwar boom, 
when the need was for more work from 
everybody, the Government went right on 
enforcing the law to penalize overtime. 

There is the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. It was set up in the Hoover ad- 
ministration to make loans on good security 
to banks, insurance companies, railroads, 
farmers, industrial concerns, and State and 
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local governments. It was developed to cope 
with a drastic deflation. It provided credit 
sources to sound borrowers who would readily 
have found lenders in ordinary times. It was 
an agent of inflation or, as F. D. R. said, 
“reflation.” 

The conditions which now exist are the 
exact opposite of those which the RFC was 
created to cope with. The country is in the 
midst of a vast inflation. There is an excess 
of credit. But the RFC goes right on ad- 
ministering the depression narcotic. Money 
is now so pientiful RFC has to take wild 
risks to compete with private capital sources. 
One of its postwar projects was the Lustron 
corporation, which was given $37,500,000. 
The enterprise has already defaulted on $22,- 
000,000 of its obligations, and Carl Strand- 
lund, the hea: of Lustron, says that RFC will 
be lucky if it gets 5 cents on the dollar. 

Then there is rent control. It has con- 
tinued for 8 years. Tenants were given the 
right to stay in the quarters which they oc- 
cupied without increase in the amount that 
they paid landlords. The justification for 
rent control was that a war was on, and 
building materials and building labor were 
restricted for use in the production of things 
essential for the winning of the war. But 
the war ended 5 years ago. 

Materials and labor are freely available for 
building purposes. Anyone who wants to 
build a house can do so. The Government 
is even stimulating home construction by the 
use of another narcotic, cheap credit. Yet 
the Government continues to enforce rent 
control, which was put into effect when 
home construction was discouraged or for- 
bidden. 


H. T. NOT INTERESTED IN ANY CUT-BACKS 


Deficit financing is the fifth depression 
measure which comes readily to mind. Un- 
der the New Deal, after F. D. R. had been in 
office for a few months it became the de- 
clared policy of the Government to spend 
more than its income. The reasoning was 
that the Government’s deficit would com- 
pensate for reduced spending. In periods of 
boom the Government was to spend less than 
its income. By means of a deficit in times 
of contraction and a surplus in times of ex- 
pansion, stability was to be attained. There 
was no hesitancy about maintaining the 
deficit as a cure for the depression, but now 
we are ina boom. Yet the deficit this year 
will amount to $5,000,000,000, which was more 
depression medicine than the country ever 
was given during the depression. 

There does not exist in Government the 
strength of purpose to stop a.treatment long 
after the passing of the need which called 
forth its use. The flexibility of action which 
Government planners have in mind is not 
possible with an officialdom which keeps it- 
self in power by the favors it can do, and 
the jobs it can provide. 

Government agencies are sometimes trans- 
ferred but, as Senator Borah once pointed 
out, are never abolished. The weakness in 
the Hoover report is that economy moves 
must originate with President Truman, who 
is no more disposed toward that than to- 
ward cutting his salary back to what it was 
in F. D. R.’s time. 


LT 


Postal Penny Pinching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
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following editorial from the Boston Trav- 
eler of April 20, 1950: 


PosTaL PENNY PINCHING 


We feel like screaming: How can people be 
s0 stupid? 

Costs have been rising in the Post Office 
Department as they have everywhere else. 
So what? That's no reason to rush off the 
deep end. 

Here we have a fiscal problem which 
should be solved through fiscal means. 
Either the rates must be raised as the Post- 
master Generkl proposed, or some form of 
subsidy must be provided. The third abso- 
lutely unbelievable alternative—but the one 
chosen by the Postmaster—is to smash the 
postal service to smithereens. 

Over the years the civilized world has come 
to take postal service for granted. No one 
remembers that the daily mail is the back- 
bone of any communications system with- 
out which no nation could possibly survive. 
Not that the United States has ever been 
famous for really good postai service anyway. 
Several European capitals, notably London, 
far outshine us in that field. But suddenly, 
we who pride ourselves on our modernity 
have reverted to colonial customs. Cutting 
back mail service is like wiring a skyscraper 
with the latest devices and then saying you 
can't afford the bulbs. Demented! 

If the slash sticks, all mail, including first 
class, will most likely be delayed 24 hours. 
What this will mean to business, to Govern- 
ment, to ordinary human relations is 
incalculable. 

This type of administrative mismanage- 
ment confirms the worst fears of the “‘agins.” 
We cannot allocate the blame for this mess 
with any accuracy. Both Congress and the 
Post Office Department appear culpable with 
Congress well in the lead. But if govern- 
ment—meaning the combined legislative and 
executive—can’t even manage the Post Office 
Department decently, why on earth should 
anybody believe it could manage anything 
like a general health insurance program? 
Let the Democrats who voted against postal- 
rate rises or subsidies think that over. 

The Republicans are always harping on 
efficiency. This curtailment can’t help but 
slow the whole tempo of American economic 
life. Where were they on voting day? 

The hue and cry has started locally already. 
We hope it mounts to a deafening crescendo. 
The cut-back must be rescinded before it has 
time to do real harm. 

The Post Office is easy, gentlemen. 
could you have muffed it so colossally? 


How 





When Congress Is a City Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Tuesday, March 21, 1950: 


WHEN Concress Is a City COUNCIL 


As ‘egislative bodies go, the National House 
of Representatives is notoriously inefficient. 
One reason is because its 435 Members must, 
at frequent intervals, stop their considera- 
tion of domestic and international issues and 
turn themselves into a city council. These 
are the days when they sit as aldermen for 
the District of Columbia. 

At such time they argue with one another 
over daylight saving time for the National 
Capital and other purely local matters. Ac- 
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cording to the Washington Post, one civic 
organization in Washington has computed 
that Congressmen spent 3,000 hours last year 
on city-hall questions. 

This makes no part of sense. A hang- 
over of a time long since departed, when the 
District of Columbia was small and its busi- 
ness could be easily transacted, this city- 
council function should be turned over to a 
suitable administrative body. The transfer 
will be made belatedly if Congress will only 
approve the home rule bill for Washington, 

But Congress cannot approve the bill until 
the measure is pried out of committee. Only 
40-odd names are needed on the House peti- 
tion to take the question from the commit- 
tee and put it on the floor for action on its 
merits. 

Are there »»y Missouri or Illinois Repre- 
sentatives who have not yet signed the peti- 
tion? This is a chance for them to strike a 
sound lick for responsible government in 
Washington—and to free themselves for 
more pressing issues. 





Our Domestic Mining Industry—It Must 
Be Protected If It Is To Be Preserved— 
Address by Paul B. Jessup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF RIPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
our last financial depression started with 
the loss of markets for agricultural pro- 
ducts which soon extended to all branch- 
es of industry in this country. If we are 
to guard against future depression we 
must safeguard our domestic market for 
the products of our mines. There is 
submitted herewith a very interesting 
presentation of the problem affecting our 
mining industry by Mr. Paul B. Jessup, 
a prominent mine taxation expert of 
Wallace, Idaho: 


TARIFF ON BasE METALS 
INTRODUCTORY 


For the benefit of those of you who might 
be as uninformed on the subject of tariffs as 
I was before the preparation of this paper, let 
me say that the definition of this work is 
simplicity personified. Tariffs are merely du- 
ties imposed upon the importation of goods 
by the government of the country where im- 
ported. The purpose of these duties may be 
simply to raise revenue for the imposing gov- 
ernment or may be for the purpose of protect- 
ing its industries against foreign compe- 
tition. 

When one delves into the economic justi- 
fication of protective tariffs he is treading 
upan more difficult ground. The arguments 
between the “free traders” and the “protec- 
tionists” have raged for centuries in the his- 
tory of world commerce. In our own country 
they provided the distinguishing characteris- 
tic between our two principal political par- 
ties for a number of years. 

To me the word “free-trade” has a curious 
fascination. It has all the earmarks of get- 
ting something for nothing, a utopian idea 
which appeals to many of us. Upon inter- 
rogating others on this subject I find a very 
anomalous situation to exist. I find that 
practically everyone in business is mesmer- 
ized by the word “free-trade” and thinks it 
a wonderful idea, except as it might de- 
leteriously affect his own business. If there 
is any danger from this latter source he is a 
protectionist. This doesn’t add up from a 





logical viewpoint, as in the aggregate it makes 
everyone free traders and protectionists 
alike, which self-evidently is a mutually in. 
consistent position. 

Partial attempts have been made to re. 
concile these inconsistent positions through 
a device known as reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments. I am not going to complicate my 
subject or unduly prolong this discussion 
by going into this phase of the problem, 
Suffice it to say that reciprocal-trade agree. 
ments are merely an extension of the age. 
old practice of “you scratch my back and 
I'll -cratch yours.” 


HISTORY OF TARIFFS 


It might be well et this point to digress 
for a moment and briefly summarize the 
history of ‘ ~iffs, particularly as applied to 
the two leading commercial nations of the 
world, England and the United States. 

The history of tariffs in England discloses 
that during the period England was building 
up its industrial might it adopted a pro- 
tectionist tariff attitude. When it reached 
its industrial peak Mother England was a4 
free trader and profited materially by the 
latter policy. The United States has to some 
extent followed the same path. On the 
whole we were highly protectionist during 
the period we were building up our own in- 
dustrial greatness. In recent years we have 
been leaning more and more toward free 
trad?. J realize that the Democratic Party 
historically stands for free trade and is re- 
sponsible for this trend. However, the fact 
remains, this has been the recent tendency 
in the United States. 


THE PRESENT ZINC TARIFF SITUATION 


The present tariff on zinc is 75 cents per 
pound. I can assure you that this is an 
extremely important figure. In fact, if it 
is not changed, it ultimately can mean the 
ruination of the zinc-mining industry in 
this country. If you do not believe this, 
your attention is directed t® the fact that 
the present tariff on lead is 1.06 cents per 
pound. I do not need to tell you what effect 
this figure has had on our leading mining 
industry in the past few months. 

The present tariff on zinc amounts to 
approximately 7 percent of the domestic 
price for this metal. In the two decades be- 
fore the advent of World War II, the per- 
centage of the tariff on zinc to the domestic 
price of this metal was greatly in excess of 
the existing figure. This naturally accorded 
the zinc miner considerably more protection 
than he now enjoys. 


SHOULD WE BE FREE-TRADERS OR PROTECTIONISTS? 


This question is more of theoretical in- 
terest than it is of practical significance. 

Until we reach the “Buck Rogers” stage 
of a world state nations will adopt in whole 
or in part whatever of these conflicting 
philosophies that best suit their national 
interest. 

Free trade exists among the various States 
of the United States because our Federal 
Constitution requires it. Unless human na- 
ture undergoes a radical change there will 
be no international free trade unless you 
have international government, which is ®2 
unlikely prospect in the immediate future 


WHEN ARE PROTECTIVE TARIFFS ECONOMICALLY 
JUSTIFIED? 


A rabid free trader would accuse me 0! 
begging the question by assuming that any 
protective tariff is economically justifiable. 
However, it should be apparent that they are 
justifiable under certain circumstances ! 
the present state of world affairs. Stated 
in another manner the question could be— 
when and to what extent should & goverl- 
ment’s tariff policy be protectionist? The 
answer would appear quite simple. It 
should be protectionist when and to the 
extent its national welfare demands it. The 
next question should be an obvicus one. 
Does our national welfare demand that our 
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bi metal mining be accorded tariff pro- 

It should be elemental to any 

ing person that every possible pro- 

n, tariff and otherwise, should be given 

our entire mineral industry, whose products 

e essential to our economy both in peace- 
nd wartime. 


PROTECTION IN THE EVENT OF WAR 


The most rabid free trader would be forced 
mit that base metals in ample quantity 
essential to successfully wage a modern 
However, he may overlook the impor- 
fact that any weakness or deficiency 
; respect may be the deciding factor 
decision of a possible aggressor to 
commence war against us. With this in 
mind it would be an invitation to national 
de to ever allow ourselves to get into 
, predicament where we are not assured of 
dequate supply of base metals at all 
0 uw free-trader friend might say that in 
nt of war we are adequately protected 
by the national stock pile of base metals 
plus the available domestic production. We 
might agree with him if he could accurately 
predict the duration of any such conflict and 
the amount of base metals necessary to wage 
However, we know from experience that 
such prediction would be impossible. 
ht also say we can import whatever 
metals we might need to supplement the 
n ial stock pile and our domestic pro- 
duction, This again may be wishful think- 
ing. It assumes that foreign countries which 
may have the supply of such metals are 
both willing and able to transport the same 
to this country. For obvious reasons these 
umptions may all be erroneous, and even 
*"y materialized we might be using ship- 
ping space which could be used for other 
purposes. This could unduly prolong or lose 
the war for us. We cannot count on being 
as fortunate as we were in the last war 
with respect to the importation of base 
metals, 
Consequently, our 
against 
hav ve 


x 
wi 









cheapest insurance 
aggression is to make sure that we 
an adequate supply of base metals 
thin our borders to meet any emergency. 








The only way this can be accomplished is to 
supplement the national stock pile by a 
healthy and productive base metal- -mining 


industry. We certainly cannot rely upon any 
source of such metals beyond the continental 
limits of North America, and we ‘cannot be 
Nisolutely assured of this. 

‘The importance of zinc mining in World 
War II can perhaps best be illustrated by 
the fact that the United States Government 
actually furloughed soldiers from the Army 
to go to work in the zinc mines to relieve 
the labor shortage created there as a result 
of drafting the young miners into the serv- 
ice. In the Coeur d’Alene district alone ap- 
proximately 1,000 soldiers were furloughed 

r this purpose. 


ECTION TO OUR DOMESTIC ECONOMY IN 
PEACETIME 


Our free trader may be forced to admit 
arguments against a protective tariff 
persuasive where a threat of war 
However, he will insist that we are 
OW in @ peacetime ecomomy where no threat 
war exists, and the protective tariff 1s eco- 
uly unjustifiable in that it causes ar- 
‘ly high prices to consumers and is del- 
us to the recovery of world trade, 
m & long-range standpoint these argu- 
are fallacious even assuming we could 
permit our domestic mining industry 
se down because cheaper foreign im- 
were adequate to supply our domestic 
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needs 


It is to the best interest of both the manu- 


turer and consumer in this country to 
‘ave a healthy and productive domestic base 
etal-mining industry during peacetime. 
United States proportion of world pro- 
“on of base metals is relatively large. 


The following approximated figures for 1948 
are of interest. The figures on world pro- 
duction are more in the nature of a guess 
because no statistical information is avail- 
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able from the countries behind the iron cur- 
tain and Japan. Nor do the sources in which 
foreign production was secured indicate 
whether or not it includes secondary metal. 




















Year 1948 Lead | Zine Copper Total 
Tons Tons | Tons Tons 
EE Ea a ee I es 1,841,000 | 1,943,000 | 2,328,000 | 6,112,000 
ee I ici g hictncibeicsiitidtlenasiittiimnnatidiabatnis 865, 000 850, 000 986, 000 2, 701, 000 
ON 1,129,000 | 1,175,000 | 1,344,000 | 3, 648, 000 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Percentage of United States production to world production____- 46.99 43. 75 42. 35 | 44.19 
Percentage of United States consumption to world production__. 61. 33 60. 47 57.75 59. 69 
Percentage of United States consumption to United States pro- 
I aikic ccd nctiaitinntaginnmmnndnamaialillinmnnninuitibinniil 130. 52 138. 24 136. 31 135. 06 





It should be evident from the above tab- 
ulation that the United States production of 
base metals is a substantial contributing 
factor in keeping their price at a relatively 
low level. It by the same token provides 
the domestic manufacturer with a substan- 
tial source of his raw materials. If this pro- 
duction is cut off or materially curtailed the 
results are obvious. The manufacturer's 
source of supply would be impaired and the 
economic law of supply and demand would 
raise the price of the end product in the 
hands of the consumer. This condition 
could be greatly aggravated by the operation 
of foreign cartels if such a situation were 
ever allowed to come about. It could result 
in a severe dislocation of our domestic econ- 
omy in peacetime which would be fearful to 
contemplate. 


THE CASE OF THE LEAD MINER 


We all know what has happened to lead 
mining, the companion of zinc mining. As 
a result of the low tariff on this metal, the 
United States has become the dumping 
ground for foreign countries, who, as a result 
of currency devaluation and the desire for 
dollar exchange, are shipping this metal to 
us. This has naturally resulted in a drastic 
decline in the domestic price for lead, and has 
caused the curtailment and shut downs of 
numerous lead mines in the United States. 
Ironically enough, our contribution of 
American taxpayers’ dollars has helped bring 
this situation about. The advantage gained 
by foreign producers over domestic miners 
as a result of cheap labor, high-grade ore 
deposits, a low tariff, and Marshall plan 
assistance is bad enough without its being 
aggravated by currency devaluation. 

We must bear in mind that what has hap- 
pened to lead, can under certain circum- 
stances likewise happen to zinc. 

In view of what has occurred to our 
domestic lead mining we have no grounds for 
complacency. If this trend continues, it 
can prostrate our base metal mining in the 
United States. None of us would be foolish 
enough to allow our fire insurance to lapse 
on our home which was being endangered 
by a forest fire. Are we foolish enough to 
allow our best insurance against aggression 
to lapse by allowing our base metal mining 
industry to go to pot because of inadequate 
tariff protection? 

Our national preparedness policy would 
hardly seem consistent. We are spending 
billions of dollars for national defense and 
are paying little or no attention to the con- 
dition of a basic industry, which, if not ina 
healthy condition in the event of a war, 
could mean the failure of all of our prepared- 
ness efforts. 


ILLUSTRATED EFFECT ON MINING OPERATIONS 


In support of the contention that it can 
happen here let us examine what occurs 
when metal prices sharply decline during 
a period when labor and material costs main- 
tain a high level. 

If the squeeze really hurts, the mine opera- 
tor will discontinue mining areas where the 
grade of his ore will not carry the cost of 
extraction. If possible he will mine the 
better grade ore in the mine and quite often 
mine narrower widths to attain a higher 





grade. Along with this upgrading process 
he will endeavor to cut costs and increase 
labor efficiency. However, lower costs are 
difficult to attain when decreased volume of 
production results from constricted mining 
operations. Needless to say, only necessary 
development work would be carried on if 
he can make both ends meet. Exploration 
would come toa halt. If these methods fail 
he will try to ascertain whether his operat- 
ing losses are greater than maintenance ex- 
penses on a shut-down basis. If they are he 
would shut the property down. 

If enough mines are affected in this man- 
ner, the bind is then placed upon the smelt- 
ers or reduction plants, which would have 
lost their source of raw material to process 
by the mine shut-downs. Ultimately the 
point is reached where it becomes economi- 
cally unfeasible for the smelter to operate 
and it shuts down. The economic disloca- 
tions in the local communities affected by 
these shut-downs are obvious. With the 
shut-down of the smelter, some manufac- 
turer or fabricator loses his source of supply. 
If he cannot secure his raw materials else- 
where or provide substitutes, it is only a 
matter of time before he likewise is forced to 
shut down. If this is carried to its logical 
extreme the end results of such a chain re- 
action are evident. 

In this connection the free trader will say 
that before this extreme is reached the high 
price for metals will cause the mines to re- 
open and the domestic supply of metal 
brought into balance. To a certain extent 
this would be true. However, there are some 
important consequences that shouldn’t be 
overlooked even if only our peacetime econ- 
omy were at stake. Ore remnants in the 
high-graded mines would be irretrievably 
lost. Many mines once closed never reopen 
because underground conditions make it a 
staggering undertaking. In any _ event, 
underground production cannot commence 
like turning on water from a faucet. In the 
process what has been gained? The advan- 
tage of the temporary cheap metal to the 
manufacturer and the ensuing low prices to 
the consumer have been lost by the offsetting 
high prices resulting from domestic mining 
curtailments. Economic dislocations, un- 
employment, loss of skilled personnel, tech- 
nical and otherwise, has resulted. Was the 
price paid for free trade worth its cost? In 
my opinion the arguments against a pro- 
tective tariff for base metals are insignificant 
in comparison with those in favor of it. 


CONCLUSIONS AND POSSIBLE REMEDIES 


This paper is no doubt subject to the 
criticism of oversimplification. Time does 
not permit going into such ramifications as 
markets, substitute products, etc. However, 
one conclusion can be drawn which I be- 
lieve is basically sound, namely, base metal 
mining in this country for our own national 
preservation must be protected, fostered, 
and encouraged. 

Some suggested remedies to accomplish 
this objective are hereinafter outlined. 
There are no doubt others that are equally 
effective. However, the ones enumerated 
will certainly go a long way toward the so- 
lution of the problem. 
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1. Adequate protective tariffs should be 
put into effect immediately. The amount of 
the tariffs should be sufficient to accomplish 
the purpose desired. We know that existing 
tariffs are too low. The advantage of tariff 
protection lies in its uniform application. 
In this connection the sliding scale or grad- 
uated tariff advocated by Felix Wormser 
would appear to have a great deal of merit. 

2. All restraints upon incentives to en- 
gage in metal mining, development and ex- 
ploration should be removed, such as re- 
strictive tax policies, restrictive public land 
policies and restrictive mine financing poli- 
cies. The restraints mentioned are merely 
illustrative and are not intended to be ex- 
clusive. 

3. If the enactment of adequate protective 
tariffs and the removal of restraints upon 
incentives to mineral production and explo- 
ration do not accomplish this objective, di- 
rect governmental subsidization of metal 
mining should be considered. The latter 
policy should only be adopted as a last re- 
sort after all other reasonable means have 
failed to provide adequate protection for our 
future national welfare. 

4. Congress and the administration should 
be impressed with the importance of the 
problem from the standpoint of our national 
security, the welfare of our domestic econ- 
omy, and the‘necessity of providing relief be- 
fore it is too late. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PAUL B. JESSUP, 
Vice President, Day Mines, Inc. 


McCarthy’s New Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I am in- 
cluding an editorial from the Washing- 
ton News as of April 22: 

McCartTHy’s NEw Loox 


It has seemed to some of us that Senator 
McCarTHY was supporting his charges of 
Communist influences in the State Depart- 
ment with more noise than evidence. But 
it also has been apparent that a surprisingly 
strong segment of public opinion was rally- 
ing toe his support. 

Was the Wisconsin Republican beating the 
Communists at their own game, simply by 
outshouting them? Or was he the coin- 
cidental beneficiary of a ground swell of 
public resentment against official indiffer- 
ence to a very real menace to national se- 
curity? 

Whatever the explanation, we 
vinced that Senator McCartuy himself is a 
factor to be reckoned with since hearing 
him present his case before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 

His speech was loaded with tough, perti- 
nent questions which could not be laughed 
off. He was equally adept at answering ques- 
tions directed at him. Asked why he hadn't 
named the Communists in the State Depart- 
ment, he said he would name names when 
the Department's files were opened to him, 
adding: “If those files proved that McCar- 
THY was a liar, they would damn well be 
opened tomorrow.’ 

That challenge may have to be answered 
the next time President Truman takes the 
stump. It’s whistle-stop language. 

The Senator cited the case of a man who 
allegedly was investigated 11 times by the 
State Department loyalty board before finally 


are con-" 


quitting and taking up active Communist 
Party work. 

“Eleven times the President’s loyalty re- 
view board lacked the guts to order the man 
fired,” he charged. 

That, too, is whistle-stop stuff. 

There was the case of George Wheeler, 
now attacking American foreign policy from 
behind the iron curtain. Why was this man 
cleared for highly important State Depart- 
ment work in Europe? Why, indeed? 

Dr. Philip C. Jessup has just been ap- 
pointed head of the State Department's high 
policy board, which will map our cold war 
strategy. 

“Why does he always join Communist 
fronts? Why not anti-Communist organi- 
zations?’’ Senator McCartuy asked, submit- 
ting photostatic evidence Dr. Jessup had been 
a member of five fronts. Jor McCartny will 
not be alone in questioning this appoint- 
ment, particularly when it is recalled that 
Dr. Jessup gave a character testimonial for 
Alger Hiss as lately as last year. 

Whatever he may have lacked to support 
his charges at the outset, Senator Mc- 
CarTuy is picking up new ammunition and 
finding new targets as he goes along. It 
isn’t all just oid stuff, either, but material, 
reflecting upon persons now in Government 
service, which will question the integrity of 
the Government itself unless it is rebutted to 
the public’s satisfaction. 


Land of the Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial, Land of the ¥ree, 
from the April 25 editions of the Wash- 
ington Star: 

LAND OF THE FREE 


In this supposedly free country of ours, the 
case of Joe Dickmon is worth watching and 
remembering. 

Dickmon is a Navy veteran with a wife and 
child to support. Coal mining is the only 
trade he knows, and he wanted to work 5 days 
a week instead of the three that had been 
decreed by John L. Lewis. So he called Mr. 
Lewis a dictator, and for that he was sus- 
pended for 6 months by his local union. 

Nearly 3 months have gone by, and Dick- 
mon hasn’t had a day’s work in all that time. 
Now, with his wife and child hungry, he has 
seen the light. He has apologized to his 
union and has asked to be permitted to work. 
He says that “common sense” tells him he 
was wrong in calling Lewis names. 


We hear a great deal these days about the : 


dignity of the human being. Our public men, 
our church leaders, our educators work them- 
selves into a state of indignation when some 
poor soul is dragged before an iron-curtain 
court and forced to confess sins he never 
committed so that his family can eat and 
survive. But here in the United States, in 
this “free” land, a young man who has 
fought for his country can be forced to recant 
a wholly truthful statement as the price of 
being permitted to work, and it is passed by 
with a few paragraphs in the newspapers. If 
this can happen to Joe Dickmon, it can hap- 
pen to any one of his fellow miners. Why 
is it that the articulate friends of the com- 
mon man remain silent? 

Mr. Lewis has expended a generous share 
of his king-sized vocabulary in denouncing 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which, if enforced, 
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would have protected Joe Dickmon. Mr, 
Lewis says it is a slave-labor statute which 
has put the working man in-chains. Man 
of our so-called liberals have joined in that 
phony outcry. But they can’t think of any. 
thing to say about the case of Joe Dickmon, 


Women and the Household Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I dare 
say that most of the women of America 
today are concerned each week or each 
month with a household budget. They 
know only too well how hard it is to 
provide their families with the neces- 
sities and at least some of the pleasures 
of existence on the amount of money 
they have to spend. Even more than 
their husbands, or their fathers or 
brothers, they are budget-minded. They 
understand the necessity of living within 
the family income. 

For this reason, and some others, I 
shall talk about the Federal budget and 
the Federal taxes which are its sole sup- 
port. After all, the Federal budget in 
a very real sense is like a household 
budget, and just about the same rules 
of common sense in spending should 
apply. 

The other reasons why I shall talk 
on the subject of Federal taxes and the 
Federal budget involve the fact that 
Federal taxation and Federal spending 
have a tremendous and very direct 
effect upon the status of household 
budgets, and hence upon the welfare of 
the housewives’ husbands and children— 
as to nutrition and health, dental, and 
medical attendance, and other factors 
equally important. 

We shall proceed on the assumption 
that the Federal budget and wasteful 
spending by the Government are just as 
important to the housewives as are their 
own household budgets. 

Everyone knows that President Tru- 
man, in the 5 years he has been in office, 
has spent more than all of the Presi- 
dents preceding him since the beginning 
of the Republic. Everyone knows, or 
should know, too, that since the day 
Franklin D. Roosevelt entered the 
White House, the only years in which 
the Federal Budget was balanced were 
those in 1947 and 1948 when Republi- 
cans were in control of Congress. It 
was in those years, too, that the only 
downward revision in Federal taxes was 
made in nearly 20 years. 

Now why is it so vitally important 
that the Federal Budget should be bal- 
anced, and that tax relief should be 
given to the people? How would buds 
balancing and tax relief react favorably 
on the household budgets of the Nation? 
The answers are not hard to undel- 
stand. 

When the Federal Government 
spends in any one year more than lt 
takes in through taxes, as it did this 
year to the tune of more than $5,000,- 
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900,000, the Government has to borrow 
extent of the deficit. This is 


to the 

done by the issuance of Government 
bonds and short-term notes. Husbands, 
fathers, or brothers, and perhap. some 
of the housewives, buy a portion of these 
bonds: but only a comparatively small 


portion. The banks get most of them, 
because through operation of various 
eovernmental controls, they are forced 
to take them. 

The banks do not just lay away these 
bonds, and forget them except when 
they collect the interest, as private in- 
yestors often do. By law the banks are 
required to carry these bonds in their 
reserves. But all banks are permitted 
by law to make loans to businesses and 
individuals up to a certain percentage 
of their reserves. The banks want to 
accommodate their customers. There- 
fore, as their reserves grow, by reason of 
the bonds forced upon them by the Gov- 
ernment, they loan more and more 
money to those who need the money and 
presumably will be able to pay it back 
with interest. 

But the banks do not hand greenbacks 
or silver through the teller’s window to 
business and individual borrowers. What 
they do is to give each borrower a credit 
on the bank’s books—a credit on which 
he can draw just as if it were actual 


cash. This, then, comprises what is 
called credit currency. It is nothing but 
a series of marks on the books, but it 
is money just the same. As the amount 
of this credit currency increases, the cur- 


rency is inflated, exactly the same as if 
the Government printed a lot more 
greenbacks, 

Thus as deficit financing by the Gov- 
ernment progresses, inflation progresses 


al ng with it. There are, in effect, more 
dollars competing for all the goods and 
services for sale within the country. 
Prices gO up automatically. The buying 
power of the dollars in each household 
budget decreases. You have to spend 
more dollars to buy the food, clothing, 
medical attendance; everything families 
heed to keep them healthy, happy and 
protected from the ills that beset us all. 

This is the most direct way in which 
failure to balance the budget affects the 
household budgets; unless, of course, you 
consider that deficit financing tends to 
create the need for higher taxes, since 


the borrowed money must be paid back 
some time. The more you pay in taxes, 
the less you have to spend for the things 
your families need; and this fact sup- 
Plies the reason why taxes should be re- 
duced. The less taxes you pay, the larger 
your household budgets, and the more 
your families can have and enjoy. 

A little earlier I referred to wasteful 
nding by the Federal Government. 
> current “squandermania” of the 

cratic Fair Deal administration is 

€ reason for this year’s $5,000,- 

0 deficit and the prospect of one 

‘pS twice as large next year. Na- 
nal Gefense has nothing to do with it; 

‘er has foreign aid. This country 
uld afford all that is meeded for na- 
nal defense and for assistance to for- 
oa countries, without any deficit, if a 
hate oommon sense were used in elimi- 
» 2 needless Federal employees and 
Cuplication of effort in the tremendous 
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Federal bureaucracy. If, in other words, 
the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions were honestly put into effect, in- 
stead of being twisted to gain political 
advantage. 

Just let me give a few illustrations of 
what I am talking about in this respect. 
At present it costs the Federal Govern- 
ment $11.28 to issue a check, even though 
the check is for only $1. It costs, more 
often than not, at least twice this much 
to buy some article of office equipment 
which would cost perhaps 50 cents if one 
were to buy it in a retail stationery store. 
One Federal bureau was recently shown 
to have bought office supplies sufficient 
to last for more than 100 years. Some- 
body must have gotten paid off on that 
one, or I am mistaken. 

All of this wastefulness is bad enough, 
as you will grant; but it cannot hold a 
candle to the things proposed in Presi- 
dent Truman’s so-called welfare-state 
legislative proposals. These include the 
Brannan plan, which intelligent farmers 
oppose; compulsory health insurance, 
which is just another name for social- 
ized medicine; unemployment compen- 
sation so great that most industrial em- 
ployees would find it almost as profitable 
to be unemployed as to work at a job; 
social security on the scale of the crack- 
pot Townsend plan; all these, and many 
others. 

Has it ever struck you, Mr. Speaker, 
that behind all these proposals, which 
are advanced under the pretense of a 
tender regard for social welfare, there 
may be motives of an entirely different 
nature? Has it ever entered your mind 
that perhaps they are the proposals of 
a profligate, power-mad gang of politi- 
cal freebooters, who would impose upon 
all of us exactly the same kind of social- 
ism that has led England to the brink 
of ultimate disaster? Has it occurred to 
you that by doing so they hope to en- 
trench themselves in political power so 
strongly that never again can they be 
dislodged? 

If you have not thought on these 
things, it is time to do so now. Anyone 
who spends much time in Washington 
knows them to be true. The Fair Deal 
administration, in fact though not in 
name, is a socialistic administration. 
Its aim is to bring socialism to the United 
States. Socialism, as you all know, is 
a form of government under which the 
government owns everything; capital, 
land, factories, homes, and stores, in- 
dustrial equipment, everything. Under 
so-called Fabian socialism, as practiced 
in England, socialization of all private 
property is carried out gradually. In 
England it is being done largely at the 
expense of American taxpayers, through 
ECA and Government loans. How do 
you like that? 

All the hullabaloo by Republicans in 
Congress over the manifest intention of 
the Fair Dealers to impose socialism on 
the American people is something far 
more than just politics, as the Fair Deal- 
ers would have us believe. Republicans 
in Congress, and a large segment of the 
conservative southern Democrats, see 
plainly the technique being used by the 
Fair Dealers; they see it, and it frightens 
them. The socializing technique is not 
hard to understand, if one has been read- 
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ing the newspapers and listening to the 
radio over the past few years. 

This technique consists of two parts; 
first, to persuade the American people 
that the Federal Government can do bet- 
ter for them the things they hitherto 
have done for themselves, and second, to 
tax the American people to the point 
where they have so little left that they 
cannot live without Government help. 

Everybody is familiar nowadays with 
the Fair Deal policy of playing off one 
minority group of the electorate against 
the others. We see subsidized housing 
for the few at the expense of the many; 
we see special favors for some segments 
of organized labor and severe prosecution 
in the courts of another; we see tre- 
mendoous loans to a few favored busi- 
nessmen, and what amounts to persecu- 
tion for others. And we see attempts to 
regiment the farmers under the guise of 
so-called production payments, which in 
the end could be nothing but a dole. 

Who is not {amiliar with the whole rig- 
marole of subsidies, grants in aid, com- 
pensation for this, that, and the other, 
until one person in every seven today re- 
ceives money from the Government; 
much of it money that was not earned 
and to which the recipient is not entitled. 
This is the technique by which the Amer- 
ican people are being conditioned to be- 
lieve that the bureaucrats know best, 
and to accept Government hand-outs as 
a right instead of as charity. 

Most of us are accustomed to think of 
taxes in terms of the Federal levy on our 
incomes, both individual and corporate, 
and in terms of property taxes on our 
homes and places of business. But these 
taxes, staggeringly heavy as they are, 
comprise only a part of the load. As 
many of us have learned recently, there 
is a whole field of Federal taxation about 
which Americans know little. Concealed 
taxes, we have heard them called. We 
know of them, but I doubt if few of us 
know their true extent. 

These taxes are almost entirely Fed- 
eral excise taxes on goods and services. 
Some of them have existed for many 
years, and have proved themselves 
warranted and far from being a burden 
on the people. Among these are the im- 
port duties, called tariffs, which over the 
years, and have proved themselves 
and American workmen from cutthroat 
competition in the American market by 
cheap labor and its shoddy products from 
abroad. 

But during the war a whole brood of 
special excise taxes, not only on luxuries, 
such as furs and jewelry, but on necessi- 
ties and on necessary services, such as 
baby powder, women’s handbags and 
luggage, and such as freight charges, 
passenger fares, telephone and telegraph 
messages. Republicans are fighting to 
have these wartime excise taxes repealed, 
and it looks now as if they have at least, 
in part, won their point. The New 
Dealers now hear the protests of the peo- 
ple and are willing to “give” a little. 

Miscellaneous internal-revenue re- 
ceipts for 1949, comprised mostly of ex- 
cise taxes and excluding customs receipts, 
amounted to about $8,300,000,000. The 
American people paid this immense total. 
For the most part the payment was made 
in the prices of goods and services 
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bought. For example, when the house- 
wife last bought a handbag, some baby 
powder, or made a long-distance call, 
they were not told that the price they 
paid included a 20 or 25 percent Federal 
tax. Thus the tax was concealed from 
them, the person who actually paid it, 
so that the dealer, or manufacturer, or 
the telephone company could pass it 
along to the Government. 

Now this passing along of taxes, which 
ultimately fall upon the consumer, is 
another factor in the tremendous bur- 
den upon the household budgets. Pos- 
sibly the householder has failed to con- 
sider it. Nevertheless it eats up nearly 
12 percent of the family income. Every 
tax paid by anybody, from the point of 
production of raw materials, through all 
the channels of manufacture and dis- 
tribution, is passed along to the ultimate 
consumer. This is true also of services, 
such as rail, highway, and air transpor- 


tation, communications, and even 
amusements, such as the movies. The 


average family of four, with an annual 
income or take-home pay of $1,800, pays 
about $267 in hidden taxes each year, 

This is true because taxes are a part 
of production costs of all goods—auto- 
mobiles, food, clothing, and everything 
else—and a part also of the costs of ren- 
dering services. If those who provide 
the goods and render the services should 
fail to pass the taxes along, they soon 
would be out of business. Therefore it 
is true that all taxes, in the end, fall 
upon the individual incomes of the 
Nation. 

Corporations necessarily are not tax- 
payers, but tax collectors. Or they are 
taxpayers only in the sense that taxes 
reduce drastically the dividends they can 
pay to stockholders. But stockholders 
are ultimate consumers and taxpayers, 
too. Nobody wins, except the Federal 
tax collector. 

Her2 are some figures to illustrate 
what I mean when I say that hidden 
taxes, including wartime excises, put one 
of the biggest dents in the household 
budget. 

When the housewife bought a new 
Easter bonnet, 150 taxes were included 
in the price; all of them small, but big in 
the aggregate. I can make this clear by 
pointing out that when a woman bought 
a 2l-cent quart of milk yesterday or 
today, she paid 13 cents for milk and 8 
cents in taxes. She paid 75 cents in 
taxes in the price of the 3-pound dollop 
of ground steak you bought for $2.25. 


When a person bought a package of. 


cigarettes, he or she paid 11 cents in 
hidd2n taxes. The ton of coal delivered 
last week carried in its price at least $5 


in taxes. If a perscn bought a Ford car 
recently, the price included $700 in 
taxes. 


It would seem to me, from all I have 
outlined here, that the housewife can be 
no longer in doubt concerning the im- 
portance to them personally, of the fail- 
ure this year and probably next to bal- 
ance the Federal Budget. They must 
realize how disastrous for them per- 
sonally is the wild extravagance of the 
Democratic Fair Deal administration. 
They must understand the technique by 
which the socialistic Fair Dealers are 
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seeking to harness them and their chil- 
dren forever to the chariot of a ruling 
bureaucracy, and perhays in the end to 
that of a dictator. 

The Socialists in Government are busy, 
Mr. Speaker, teaching us at every turn 
that we can and must depend upon the 
Federal Government—hbig government— 
for our daily needs. They are busy try- 
ing to pauverize us, and thus make us 
helpless, through excessive taxation. 
You read in the papers recently that 
President Truman said any reduction in 
excise taxes must be made up by an in- 
crease in corporate taxes. But corporate 
taxes are passed along to us, as ultimate 
consumers; so what is the difference, 
whether excises are eliminated, if we 
have to pay just as much anyway? Tru- 
man has been called High-Tax Harry 
with good reason. 

Some Republicans in Congress have 
prepared a bill to limit the national debt 
to $257,000,000,000, down from the pres- 
ent statutory limit of $2'75,000,000,000. 
The debt now stands at $255,600,000,000. 
They hope thus eventually to put an end 
to the current “squandermania” of the 
Fair Deal Socialists of the administra- 
tion and in Congress. Such a measure 
has no chance whatever of passage, un- 
less and until people make themselves 
heard, with no uncertain voice. I think, 
indeed, such a measure has no chance 
unless and until a Republican Congress is 
elected. 





A Proper Steel Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD an editorial which 
appeared in the Iron Age of April 6, 1950, 
written by Eugene J. Hardy: 


THE FEDERAL VIEW—THIS WEEK IN 
WASHINGTON 


Back in 1946 a war-weary Congress put its 
stamp of approval on the so-called Full Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. That act, among other 
things, established the Senate-House Eco- 
nomic Committee, which was supposed to do 
away with partisanship in economics on 
Capitol Hill and to lift this most important 
facet of American life out of the political 
cockpit. 

To say that the committee has failed in 
this objective is the understatement of the 
year. As a matter of fact, more bias, more 
prejudice, and more slanted thinking has 
come from the Democratic majority of this 
committee than has been seen around Wash- 
ington since the days of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee. 

Every now and then some Congressman 
proposes “an investigation to end all investi- 
gations.” Such moves are a dime a dozen. 
Few of them are ever proposed with any 
other purpose than to gain publicity for the 
chairman of the investigating group. 

Differing from the run-of-the-mill pro- 
posal, however, is a resolution (H. J. Res, 
446) calling for a continuing study of the 
steel industry by a bipartisan commission, 











Its sponsor is Representative W. Kinestanp 
Macy, Republican, New York, who is deadly 
serious about his proposal and says that its 
purpose is to “eliminate the multitudinous 
and overlapping investigations of the ste) 
industry and provide the Congress with cur. 
rent, reliable information for its guidance 
in legislative matters.” 

This resolution came about as a result of 
the blueprint for a nationalized steel indus. 
try issued by the majority of the Joint Eeo. 
nomic Committee, which is headed by Sena. 
tor O’MaHonEy, Democrat, Wyoming, after 
that body held 4 days of hearings on last 
December's steel-price increases. Mr. Macy 
was alarmed at the biased implications of 
this document, particularly since his study 
of steel industry pricing practices during 
the “gray market” period in 1948 came up 
conclusions diametrically opposed to those 
reached by Senator O’MAHONEY and the 
Democratic members of the joint committee, 
The New Yorker has also studied the various 
reports emanating from a variety of con- 
gressional committees that have been prob- 
ing the steel industry for several decades and 
was impressed at the wide divergence of 
views. 

The bipartisan commission, Mr. Macy feels 
could do an effective job, largely because its 
chairman would not be a Member of Con- 
gress, but would be selected by the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee. Two of the members 
would be appointed by the President of the 
Senate from the membership and the re- 
maining two would be selected by the 
Speaker of the House also from the member- 
ship. One Member from each House would 
be from each of the two major political 
parties. 

For the chairman’s post, Mr. Macy en- 
visages a man of the elder-statesman type, 
preferably with industrial and governmental 
experience, who can command the respect of 
both political parties. 

The Commission would be empowered to 
hire experts and to draw on existing agen- 
cies of Government for staff personnel. In 
Mr. MAcy’s view, the members of the Com- 
mission would act as an administrative and 
interpretative body, evaluating for the Con- 
gress the information prepared by the staf. 

In addition to conducting a continuing 
study, of the steel industry the Commission 
would make special investigations, inquiries, 
and surveys relative to the steel industry 
as the Congress may see fit to request. In 
other words, the Commission would be sole 
congressional authority on matters relating 
to steel. 

While the chances of approval for this 
resolution are slim during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, Mr. Macy is not going to 
let his proposal for a bipartisan Commission 
wither on the vine. He feels that by con- 
stantly keeping the issue alive and before 
the Congress, Senator O’MAHONEY and others 
who prejudge the facts might be a little 
more objective. 

Still, there is some sentiment for studies 
and investigations being conducted along 
Canadian and British lines where the facts 
are developed in closed hearings without 
displaying the matter at hand in public be- 
fore there is anything to go on, This was 
evidenced on the Senate floor last week dur- 
ing debate on the charges brought by Sel- 
ator McCartHy, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
concerning Communists in the State Depart- 
ment. 

Development of facts outside the political 
arena before reaching conclusions that !- 
evitably have political significance is exactly 
what Mr. Macy wants to achieve. He is hop- 


ing for a single unbiased bipartisan source 
of information on steel which would halt the 
many conflicting reports that constantly flow 
from various congressional committees. Sel- 
ator O’MAHONEY says that Government con- 
trols are needed, that the steel industry bas 
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i for the public interest in fixing its 
nd that there is no competition in 


vy digging into reports on steel issued 

he Eightieth and Eighty-first Con- 
‘the steel subcommittee is opposed to 

! sition of wartime Government 
; and priorities upon the steel in- 


<ibcommittee on questionable trade prac- 
t House Public Works Committee, 
Fig h Congress: After a 9-month inves- 


yf steel “gray market,” this group 
ae ed to Congress that “in spite of the 
rather general abuse leveled at the large steel 
of this country, they have, as a 
ver-all proposition, achieved excel- 
its from the standpoint of produc- 
nd distribution.” The committee 
f evidence of disregard for the pub- 
Lic the industry’s pricing policies. 

Steel] Subcommittee of Senate Small Busi- 
Committee, Eighty-first Congress: “The 
( es of steel producers, integrated, 
tegrated, and nonintegrated, are in 
on in the sale of finished steel and 
i end products made from steel. 
wh here are adequate supplies of pig iron, 
f nd raw steel the smaller producers 
their powerful integrated com- 

I yn a reasonably equal footing. 
" Allof these committees conducted lengthy 
estigations before reaching their conclu- 
Senator O’MAHONEY held 4 days of 
hearings and announced his conclu- 
weeks before the hearings opened. 
Could there be any better proof of the need 
Commission such as that proposed by 





McNeil Island Penitentiary, Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
one of three stories dealing with 
United States Penitentiary at Mc- 
Neil Island in the State of Washington. 
This is the oldest Federal institution of 
i 1 in the Nation. Mr. Ralph W. 
Cowden, the author of three stories con- 
cer? the Federal’ prison, tells of its 
I and growth, and of the work 
attempting the rehabilitation of 


FEDERAL PRISON ON MCNEIL ISLAND— 
NTIARY Sire ACQUIRED IN 1870 
(By Ralph W. Cowden) 
Island was named by Captain 
ring his expedition of 1841 in 
Capt. Henry McNeill, of the famous 
ner Beaver. Attempts were made 
> name, but it was restored in 
the one “l.” Captain McNeill 
> born in Boston in 1803. 
, the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
d his brig Lama to the company 
1 its employ, where he rose to the 
i factor. On December 24, 1824, 
f the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
irked a little after 4 o’clock in 
and camped at Sinoughton’s, our 
e, Which is called Chilacoom.” 
the most famous pioneers was the 
te resident of the island. Ezra 
iked a claim there just prior to his 
June 1853 to bring his wife and 
t * first cabin home at what 
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is now Kalama. After arriving at Steila- 
coom, he paddled the 3 miles to McNeil Is- 
land, but found no trace of his older brother, 
Oliver, nor of the cabin which was to have 
been built. He retraced his strokes to Steila- 
coom, found the boat which his brother had 
built, located their provisions, and took his 
family to McNeil Island. 

Oliver, who had been working near Steila- 
coom, appeared, and they built a cabin 18 
feet by 18 feet. It was only 7 feet in the 
highest place, as they ran out of logs, and 
a@ storm was expected. The cabin was lo- 
cated near the shore, in sight of Steila- 
coom, in the proximity of the present peni- 
tentiary shipyards. Norwich Man, an In- 
dian, was one of their neighbors. 

Meeker was something of a poet at heart, 
and the grandeur of the view from his cabin, 
with the sun rising from snow-hooded Mount 
Rainier, probably determined his location at 
McNeil. He had ample opportunity to select 
an ideal spot, as he and Oliver had spent 
several months touring the Puget Sound area 
with that in mind. For the greater part of 
a century, McNeil was the common overnight 
stopping-over point for travelers on the 
sound. 

AIDED CARAVAN 


In September 1854, the Meekers received 
word that his parental family were members 
of a caravan of immigrants in distress across 
the mountains. Ezra left his family under 
the watchful care of Dr. Webber who lived in 
Steilacoom and used his field glasses to check 
the cabin. Dr. Webber had an Indian woman 
make regular trips to check on the health 
and necessities of the family. 

Meeker took the short-cut over Natchez 
Pass, and guided the desperate party back 
over what has become Washington’s histor- 
ical road No. 1. So McNeil Island is right- 
fully the terminus of this route. Many haz- 
ards were overcome on that famous journey. 
Wagons were lowered over sheer precipices 
after shooting precious cattle to obtain raw- 
hide. Tunnels were excavated under huge 
fallen trees to let the wagons pass. 

Ezra tried to convince his father to file a 
claim here, but was overruled, as the elder 
Meeker thought the soil was too light. He 
persuaded Ezra to settle some 4 miles from 
Fort Steilacoom. Ezra makes mention of his 
brother’s claim to Anderson Island, but the 
only Meeker claims recorded in Olympia prior 
to statehood were: 

Ezra and wife, Fern Hill, 1885. 

Jacob R. and wife, Tacoma, 1855. 

O. P. widow and heirs, Parkland, 1855. 

Thus it appears that Ezra’'s claim on Mc- 
Neil Island was never filed. 

Steilacocm at that time was the largest 
city in Washington, and was the fur-trading 
and lumber center of Puget Sound, as well as 
the county seat of Pierce County. It was 
not uncommon to see ships of half a dozen 
nations moored in her harbors at one time. 
Capt. Lafalette Balch founded the town 
in 1850 by erecting a store and trading cen- 
ter. Settlers had lived in the area for a 
number of years despite protests from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, Nicholas DeLin built 
a barrel factory, a sawmill, a brewery, and a 
salmon-packing plant there between 1852 
and 1854. Shipbuilding became a principal 
industry. 

Balch was a member of the council in the 
first Territorial legislature, but was a poor 
politician. Plans for removing the capitol 
from Olympia to Steilacoom were discussed 
all durinz the session, but Balch felt so sure 
of his game that he did not press for vote 
before the recess. Mr. Denny says that a 
clear majority was in favor of it in both 
houses. Balch offended other members, and 
when the legislature reconvened, he had lost 
his majority. Another serious blow came to 
Steilacoom when the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way decided that its terminus should be in 
Tacoma, instead of the former city. Tacoma 
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grew rapidly and the county seat moved 
there. 

The first issue of the Steilacoom Repub- 
lican, in 1857, announced the following then- 
prevailing prices: beef, fresh, 15 cents per 
pound; pork, 12% cents; butter, 63 cents; 
coffee, 1844 cents; sugar, No. 1 China, 17 
cents; No. 2, 15 cents; whisky, $1 to $2 per 
gallon; brendy, $2; lumber, $11 and $12; 
shingles, $f 

School district No. 51 was organized in 1688 
and a part of the original building is still 
in use. Two terms of school were held in 
the Anderson residence just above Julian’s 
store before the building on the school sec- 
tion was erected. (The plant and grounds 
had a recent face lifting and a new com- 
munity house, including school, is now under 
construction.) A second school district, No. 
103, was organized in 1905, and a junior high 
school was incorporated the following year. 





TERRITORIAL JAIL 


Congress made provision for the erection of 
a territorial jail, which was to become the 
first Federal penitentiary, by an act of 
January 22, 1867. In 1870 the agent of the 
attorney general delegated to choose the 
place for this penitentiary was compelled 
to journey via steamer to the Isthmus of 
Panama, traverse the treacherous jungles to 
the Pacific side and take a steamer to San 
Francisco. There he boarded another vessel 
which carried him to Portland, where he 
change« to a sternwheel river steamer for 
passage to what is now Kelso. From that 
point he traveled by stage to Olympia and 
thence to Fort Steilacoom via bateau, a flat- 
bottom boat of the period. Fort Steilacoom 
was then a thriving village and now is the 
site of the Western Washington Hospital. 

The agent of the Attorney General, fol- 
lowing his arrival, consulted with the Fed- 
eral judges of the area, then holding court in 
Washington Territory, as to a proper place for 
the proposed penitentiary. Citizens of the 
Territory were appointed to select a suitable 
site. They worked to favor Steilacoom by 
locating there, but the claims of the Puget 
Sound Agricultural Company, a subsidiary of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, to all lands in 
that vicinity, had not been fully adjusted. A 
Mr. Gove, who was half owner of what is now 
Ketron Island, offered to sell his portion of 
that island to the United States for a nomi- 
nal sum. It was deemed necessary that the 
entire island should be acquired, and the 
owner of the remaining acreage was brought 
into the negotiation. This owner, a lady 
living in California, demanded a sum for her 
half which was deemed exorbitant. Efforts to 
persuade her to take a lesser price for her 
holdings failed, and the negotiations fell 
through. 

At this critical point came a settler from 
McNeil Island who offered to give the Attor- 
ney General’s representative a tract of land, 
approximately 27 acres, which now is the site 
of the main buildings of this prison. Per- 
haps the search for an available island had 
been an onerous task and had exhausted the 
patience of the judges who were very busy 
Officials in those days—in any event the offer 
was accepted and, to make the transfer bind- 
ing, the sum of $100 was paid in exchan 
the deed. The deed covering the sit 
present penitentiary was registered in wl! 





was then Known as New Tacoma, Pierce 
County, Washington Territory, on September: 
17, 1870, and conveyed 27.27 acres of land 
from James Emons Smith to the U i 
States of America. This acreage consti ed 
the entire penitentiary site until 1904 when 
additional land was acquired as wel ease- 
ment of tidelands from the §& e of 


Nashington. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that what is now the site of the ball diamond 
(Babe Ruth Field), the laundry, powerhouse 
cannery, and fire station, was an arm of the 
sound v approximately 11 feet 
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at low tide. This was filled in during the 
years of 1905-06 and added considerable 
acreage to the institution but deprived it of 
what might have developed into a perfected 
cove which would have been eminently suit- 
able for docking facilities. 

The contract to construct the first build- 
ings was let to Issac Ellis of Olympia, in April 
1873. His bid was for $37,800 and the con- 
tract called for the erection of a cell house 
of brick and stone with wood roof to contain 
38 double cells; and an adjacent frame build- 
ing which was ,to house the guard force con- 
sisting of two men, and an occasional woman 
prisoner. There were three at one period in 
the entire history of the institution. An 
enormous spring was one of the considera- 
tions that led to the choice of the site. 


OREGONIAN FIRST PRISONER 


There is a slight variance of opinion as to 
when the first prisoner was received. Rec- 
ords available show that prisoner No. 1 was a 
half-breed born at French Prairie, Oreg. He 
received a sentence of 20 months for selling 
liquor to the Indians and was admitted to 
the penitentiary on May 29, 1875. He was 
delivered by United States Marshal E. F. 
Kerney together with two other prisoners. 
During the remainder of that year only seven 
additional prisoners were received. 

Many famous names in the legal annals of 
Washington Territory are to be found in the 
early record books of sentencing judges. 
Chief among them is that of Melvile W. 
Fuller, then United States circuit judge and 
later Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The names of Judges 
Hoyt, Green, Wingard, Turner, and the 
famous (Hawkeye) Lewis occur with fre- 
quency. Their sentences were more often 
than otherwise severe, even as compared with 
modern sentences and the offender who sold 
liquor to the Indians was most severely dealt 
with. The majority of prisoners incarcerated 
in the penitentiary in the early days of its 
existence seemed to have been what was 
known as squaw men, mostly French half- 
breeds. 

During the early days of the prison the 
officer in charge was the United States mar- 
shal for Washington Territory. Again many 
names appear which were famous in the 
annals of the early Territorial history. 
Among them are Charles Hopkins, the elder, 
and his son C. B. Hopkins. Tom Brown and 
James Drake were also early Federal peace 
officers in the Territory. During the term of 
United States Marshal Brown all fees were 
abolished and that official was placed on 
straight salary basis. Federal courts were 
held in various sections of Washington Ter- 
ritory at stated intervals and it was possible 
for the marshal to be in attendance at prac- 
tically all of them. Frequent entries in the 
old record books show that the United States 
marshal not only appointed the guards for 
this penitentiary but delivered prisoners 
and witnesses for safekeeping. 

Many colorful pages in the early history of 
Washington Territory are revealed in the old 
penitentiary records. The famous case of 


the sailing ship Challenger appears, in which ~ 


the captain and two mates were accused of 
brutality to the crew. The record shows the 
admittance of the mates pending trial and 
of the crew as Witnesses. Nothing is shown 
which would indicate that the mates and 
crew were kept separate but the record does 
show that one of the crew was later con- 
victed of perjury. The captain was finally 
acquitted and the two mates received sen- 
tences of 5 years and 6 months and 4 years 
and 9 months, respectively. One of the 
mates was later unconditionally pardoned 
by President Cleveland. 


EARLY DAY STEAMERS 


Prisoners were transferred to and from 
Port Townsend, Olympia, Seattle, and New 
Tacoma via sternwheel steamers, many of 


them the property of the Oregon Steam Navi- 
gation Co. Many of these boats, famous 
in the history of Puget Sound navigation, 
appear in the records as making McNeil 
Island a regular port of call. Some of them 
were the Fair Messenger, Multnomah, George 
W. Hayward, Zephyr, and Rip Van Winkle. 
In this connection Capt. Neil Henly recounts 
the fact that many times it was impossible 
to land prisoners from the steamers by small 
boat and that the marshal in charge was 
compelled to take them to Olympia and 
make the return trip to McNeil. Once on 
the island the same difficulty was often ex- 
perienced in leaving; the marshal being com- 
pelled to remain as guest of the guards for 
several days at a time when the sound was 
particularly rough. Captain Henly very 
nearly lost his life in one attempt to reach 
Steilacoom in an open boat during the 
pericd. 

In classifying new arrivals at the peni- 
tentiary many novel rules evidently were 
followed. In recording the religion of pris- 
oners, the Chinaman invariably was classified 
as a heathen. Many odd and descriptive 
names appear, such as Blackbeard Indian, 
presumably for want of an interpreter or 
more accurate records. The sentences re- 
corded during the first year of the institu- 
tion's existence ranged from 7 years for man- 
slaughter to 30 days for selling liquor to 
Indians. 

Witnesses in default of bail, also were con- 
fined at the McNeil Island Penitentiary as 
well as all men waiting action at the hands 
of the grand jury or pending trial. From 
the day the prisoner was received a policy 
of hard work was followed in which all pris- 
oners participated, regardless of the fact that 
they were witnesses, awaiting trial, or under 
sentence us the court. It would appear that 
a similar policy was maintained concerning 
visitors. The prison lcg for October 4, 1878, 
contains the following notation: “The 
weather is bad most of the time now, Sno- 
homish Peter's wife, mother, and daughter 
arrived today. The weather is so bad they 
are all confined to the prison for the next 
few days, cutting and piling firewood when- 
ever the weather permits.” 

The Attorney General provided no money 
for other than actual expenses for food for 
prisoners and clothing for men serving 
sentences. Tobacco was not supplied and 
as the majority of prisoners were penniless 
it became necessary to devise some means 
whereby funds could be provided for the pur- 
chase of tobacco and other small necessities, 
such as soap and matches. Captain Henly, 
who was appointed as e guard January 11, 
1883, recounts that a plan was at last formed 
whereby timber was purchased and shingles 
made by the prisoners. These shingles were 
sold and the price of the timber was de- 
ducted and the remainder of the proceeds 
were applied to a prisoners’ fund. The net 
results were small but the work kept the 
prisoners busy and well supplied with to- 
bacco, also out of mischief. 

During the administration of United States 
Marshal C. B. Hopkins in 1905, the peniten- 
tiary was turned over to the Attorney Gen- 
eral to be administered directly by him 
through a warden of his appointment. At 
approximately the same time a report of the 
Attorney General then in office announced 
that the United States penitentiary at McNeil 
Island would be used as a place of confine- 
ment for all Federal prisoners sentenced on 
the Pacific coast and in Alaska. This policy 
was carried out and it soon became necessary 
to add both acreage and housing facilities. 
To meet this demand the present No. 2 cell 
house was erected in 1907 containing 66 
double cells, This added accommodation 
was erected and continually taxed to its 
capacity until the erection of an additional 
cell house was completed in 1921, 
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MARSHAL BUSY MAN 


Captain Henly, who was an Officer of this 
prison for many years, and in 1882 a deputy 
United States marshal, is authority for the 
statement that the marshal of those days 
did not have an office but that his heaq. 
quarters were wherever he happened to lay 
his hat, or in his hotel room. In fact, prior 
to the abolishment of the fee system, it was 
the custom for the marshal personally to 
serve papers, make arrests, and deliver pris- 
oners to both the various ports and to the 
penitentiary, as necessity required. In this 
manner he saved the employment of numer- 
ous deputies with whom he would have had 
to share his fee. 

The captain’s reminiscences of the peni- 
tentiary in early days are varied and interest- 
ing. For a long time another guard and 
himself were in full charge of all prisoners 
confined here, numbering as many as 30. 
The cellhouse had a wooden roof which of- 
fered but little resistance to a prisoner deter- 
mined to escape; therefore, when the pris. 
oners were not locked in their cells they were 
out in the field, working in the garden or 
making shingles. 

The only means of communication with 
Steilacoom was by rowboat and as Captain 
Henly was usually called upon to furnish the 
motive power for its operation, he decided 
that a sailing vessel would afford a solution 
to his particular difficulties. He enlisted the 
assistance of the two deep water mates con- 
fined and constructed a sloop of some 30 feet 
in length which proved successful from every 
standpoint. Later with three Federal judges 
who had completed an inspection of the in- 
stitution, the captain negotiated the 3 miles 
between the penitentiary and Steilacoom in 
18 minutes with a spanking breeze. In later 
years Captain Henly constructed three power 
boats which have seen much service at the 
institution. Captain Henly remained in the 
prison service until 1923. 

Charles Julian came to McNeil in 1882. He 
cleared land, built roads and had the post- 
Office of Gertrude established. He dupl- 
cated, in a larger way, the work of Bengt 
Johnson on Anderson Island. Julian's 
Bay later came to be known as Still Harbor. 
The only earlier homesteaders on the island 
at the time were the Charles McCain and 
John Holmes families. But there was an 
influx of pioneers a short time later. Gustov 
Nelson came in 1886, working in a brickyard, 
and later bought and improved a farm. Peter 
Goldseth settled just west of the penitentiary 
site, and his wife Margaret became the first 
“Bee” postmaster, J. P. McCain operated the 
first store on the island, which was located 
on a corner of the per{tentiary tract. Other 
early residents incluct the Grossmans, Ben 
Harriman, Joe Floyd, the Cammons, the Knox 
family, and the Wards. Eric Ryberg bought 
a timber tract in 1890 and donated land for 
the cemetery site. A Swedish Lutheran 
church was established on the island in 1897. 
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Bic GRowTH MADE BY MCNEIL PENITENTIARY— 
rirE IsLAND Now BELONGS TO PRISON 


(By Ralph W. Cowden) 
McNeil island is the site of the oldest Fed- 


€ rison, but it has kept abreast of the 
tir in improvements, and in aims it is 
ex d by none. 

Three quarters of a century ago, it was a 
Federal jail for prisoners in the newly or- 


ed Washington territory. The inmates 

mostly prisoners who had become in- 

i in illicit traffic with Indians, and sea- 
, who had run afoul of the law. Prison- 
ers, as well as supplies, were brought to the 
island via rowboat, and for many years the 
bath line took place in a wooden barrel, in 
water heated over hot rocks. 

In 1924 the penitentiary had grown to be 
an institution of some 400, but was simply 
an overcrowded place of detention located on 
riginal 27 acres of land. The dining 
room, No. 2 cellhouse, the laundry and heat- 
ing plant are the only remaining buildings 
of thatera, Part of the laundry building was 
then used as a dormitory, and wood was the 
only fuel. 

The institution was becoming cramped 
when in 1926, State Senator Homer T. Jones 
facilitated the transfer of the local school 
section to the penitentiary holdings. The 
penitentiary farm, in its present location, 
thus came into being in 1927. 

The whole of McNeil island encompasses 
an area of about 7 square miles. The island 
is situated in Puget Sound, 15 miles from 
Olympia, the State capital, and equidistant 
from Tacoma. The town of Steilacoom, on 
the mainland, is about 344 miles from the 
island. Prison boats make regularly sched- 
uled trios to this point, carrying passengers 
and mail. Special trips are made to Tacoma 
and Seattle for freight, as well as to Steila- 
coom., 
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BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


The normal capacity of the main institu- 
tion is 900 men, and the present population 
is 1,102. Living quarters for inmates are 
provided in three cell blocks, an honor dor- 
mitory, and an admission and orientation 
unit. The modern hospital has a capacity 
of 60 beds. The 700-seat auditorium, built 
by the inmates, is one of the finest in the 
prison service. The main kitchen is 
oing extensive renovation. 
power plant is being enlarged and 
modernized. A Diesel motor of 800-kilowatt 





capacity recently was installed, and prepara- 
tlons are well under way for installing a new 
1,200 kilowatt turbine. The other buildings 


used for various purposes, such as admin- 
tive offices, school unit for both aca- 
ind vocational classes, chapel, library, 
cannery, shipyards, and shops of 


rious kinds. 
_Tt e cld system of securing water from 
Geep wells and springs was discontinued in 
1937 when the Butterworth Dam and Reser- 
volr Was completed and the pumping system 
: t into operation. All of the water from 
d 


Creek is filtered and pumped either to 
the camp, which has two steel tanks, of a 
total capacity of 550,000 gallons, or to a con- 
reservoir above the main institution 
has a capacity of 680,000 gallons. A 
{ dam is now being completed, which 
ure aa adequate water supply for do- 

institutional, irrigative, and indus- 
ses. The lake so created will cover 100 


M’'NEIL CAMP 
‘eil Island camp supplanted tho pent- 
; ; farm in 1943, and has a normal ca- 
paci { 250 inmates. About half of the 
nmitments to McNeil camp are short 
from the courts, and half are re- 


_ oy transfer from the main McNeil in- 
na n. Population during the past 4 
gears iS ranged from 280 to 355. The two 
: tions are most closely integrated. The 
ca 
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shing a large proportion of fresh 
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food, and the main institution furnishing 
services not available at the camp. 

Prior to the war, the penitentiary had 
maintained a farm population of 90 to 150 
inmates, who worked at the farm and were 
housed and fea there in a modern dormi- 
tory consisting of three squad rooms hous- 
ing 50 men each. The original dormitory 
and culinary unit and office space comprises 
the heart of the present unit. There are 
now three additional cottages of the war- 
time surplus variety which house 50 men 
each. 

The future holds some very interesting 
possibilities for the camp at McNeil Island. 
Orchard and berry development will play an 
important part in the farm economy and 
should contribute substantially to the can- 
nery operation as well. Continued land de- 
velopment as recommended by the Soil Con- 
servation Service will contribute to the self- 
sufficiency of the dairy through more abun- 
dant pasture and hay, and enable the estab- 
lishment and operation of an economical 
beef venture. Close cooperation with the 
cannery will enable conserving surpluses. 
Timber operation will someday become im- 
portant. The various elements should blend 
into a closely woven program to give the 
balance and unity a prison farm should 
have. 

The farm has slightly less than 1,000 acres 
of cultivated land out of a total of 4,409 
acres. Of this total, perhaps 2,000 acres can 
best be considered forest land, since a fine 
stand of young fir is general. A recent soil 
conservation survey indicates about 690 
acres favorable for production may be 
cleared and put into cropland. Land clear- 
ing provides productive winter work for the 
inmates and is a stabilizing influence on 
the work program. Practically all the acre- 
age yet to be reclaimed will be devoted to 
pasture, forage, and small-grain production, 


BIG ORCHARD PLANNED 


The orchard and berry program is quite 
ambitious, with 300 acres devoted to this 
feature. Two hundred acres of this total 
are in young orchard that will need several 
years to reach full productivity. At that 
time about 65 acres of old orchards, scat- 
terci about the island, will have passed 
their usefulness, and will be removed. This 
will leave a solid block of over 200 acres of 
productive fruit to effect the maximum op- 
erating economy. This orchard can be irri- 
gated with facilities now available. Trees 
being grown include apples, peaches, prunes, 
sweet and sour cherries, pears, and apricots. 

The garden operation is quite sizable, with 
up to 80 acres devoted to it. Most of this 
is irrigated as needed with portable equip- 
ment from permanent underground installa- 
tions. The chief handicap to the garden op- 
eration, is unfavorably contoured land, a 
condition to be improved by clearing and 
developing adjacent areas. 

The hog and poultry features provide pork 
and eggs to fill institutional requirements. 
Yearly pork production is around 600 head. 

The dairy unit on McNeil Island has de- 
veloped from a mediocre beginning to a herd 
of 67 high-grade milking cows. The first 
bulls with any important background that 
were used were loaned by the Department 
of Agriculture, and came from the Huntley, 
Mont., exreriment station. In 1949 a bull 
was purchased from Carnation Farms and 
since that time several others have been 
obtained from the same source. Then, too, 
three bulls were supplied from other insti- 
tutions—one from LaTuna and two from 
Terre Haute. 

In 1940 the herd reached its highest average 
production, and was at the top of the list for 
institution dairy herds. 

During the war years and since, produce 
tion has been declining, due to the feed situ- 
ation and shortage of money for purchases 
of feed. The only purchased animals in the 
herd have been the bulls, until recently, 
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when, through the efforts of Director Ben- 
nett and Warden Squier, nine purebred 
heifers were purchased from Carnation 
Farms. 


INDUSTRIES OF PRISON 


Prison industries comprise four units: A 
cannery, a furniture-repair shop, a pallet 
shop, and a shipyard. A year-round aver- 
age of some 20 percent of the inmate popu- 
lation is employed in this work. 

The largest of the industries is the can- 
nery—both in number of employees and in 
investment. Approximately 67,000 cases of 
canned gocds have been prepared during 
the past year. The major part of this pack 
has been for the Army, and the balance has 
gone to other institutions and other Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The cannery is in operation about seven 
and one-half months of the year, and work 
is maintained on two shifts for a consider- 
able portion of that time. In off-season, 
only one-fourth as many men are employed 
in maintenance and repair work and in 
shipping. 

The pallet shop, which entails the second 
largest industry, is presently working on an 
Army contract. This is operated on a piece- 
work basis and peak production is 685 pallets 
in 1 day. Twenty-five thousand, four by 
six-foot heavy equipment pallets, have been 
completed in the past 6 months, involving 
the using of over 2,000,000 board feet of 
lumber and a large quantity of hardware. 

The United States penitentiary at McNeil 
island, commonly known as the “prison with- 
out walls,” is a laboratory in prison reform. 

Prior to 1900, most Federal prisoners were 
boarded out in county jails. In 1932, with 
the creation of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
the present program was inaugurated by 
which prisoners are committed to specific 
institutions in accordance with their age, 
the nature of their crime, and previous crim- 
inal history; thus was launched the current 
treatment program looking toward the re- 
lease of all persons convicted in United 
States courts. 


COMPOSITE M'NEIL PRISONER 


A composite type of McNeil island prisoner 
would show him to be a native-born Ameri- 
can, 33 years of age; five feet, seven and 
three-quarters inches tall and weighing 153 
pounds. His physical condition is fair, 
though his teeth need attention and he will 
probably elect to have several minor opera- 
tions performed during his incarceration. 
He assuredly will gain several pounds be- 
fore his departure. He is a Protestant who 
has not attended church in years, and will 
do so only on a few special occasions while 
in prison. 

He completed the seventh grade in school 
and will undertake a considerable plan of 
education while in prison. Surprisingly 
enough, he will complete a satisfying large 
proportion of his educational aims. He 
planned to do a considerable amount of 
heavy reading after his iirst inspection of the 
library but he somehow never dces; perhaps 
three times weekly he will draw works of 
fiction and his favorite magazines, and let it 
go at that. 

Our average prisoner is married and has 
fathered one child, though he probably had 
become semiestranged from his family dur- 
ing the course of his criminal career. He 
intends, however, to return to his family 
upon release. His parents are alive and he 
maintains closer and more uniform contact 
with them than he did when at liberty. His 
correspondence has come to assume much 
importance to him in prison, and he derives 
his greatest pleasure from his contact with 
the outside world, receiving about seven let- 
ters per month and writing somewhat less 
than that number 

He was convicted for violation of the Dyer 
act (he took a stclen car across a State line), 
was sentenced to 15 months, and thinks his 
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sentence was pretty severe. He has had one 
previous conviction for a similar offense and 
a number of arrests for such misdemeanors 
as juvenile delinquencies, traffic violations, 
drunk and disorderliness, et cetera. In the 
present offense, he pleaded guilty in expecta- 
tion of clemency, but now believes he might 
have won an acquittal had he stood trial. 
He spends a considerable amount of his time 
pondering his case, wondering if he has 
grounds for a writ. He will probably not 
make parole, but will serve 12 months of his 
sentence, having’earned the remaining 90 
days as good time for satisfactory behavior. 
He has an even chance of earning extra good 
time or money by being assigned to indus- 
tries, by being recommended for meritorious 
good time for doing his job especially well, 
or by being transferred to the McNeil camp. 


FEARS TIME LOSS 


His disciplinary record in general is good. 
He affects an elaborate disdain for punish- 
ment, actually fearing the loss of his good 
time more than any other form of discipli- 
nary action. He feels that it is incumbent 
upon him to express a good-natured cyni- 
cism of the prison’s administrative policies, 
while as a matter of fact he is somewhat 
respectfully impressed by what is being done 
for him and his mates. 

As an individual proven unequal to the 
obligations of established social order and 
undismayed by the opinions of his free-world 
neighbors, he presents an interesting anach- 
ronism in the intensity with which he covets, 
even woos, the respect of his fellow-prisoners, 
It might be said that the desire for accept- 
ance by his cellmates and companions is a 
dominant, even a determining factor in the 
manner of adjustment he is able to make 
during his prison career. 

He spends $4 per month in the commis- 
sary, rolls his own cigarettes with issue tobac- 
co, gets by with one razor blade a week. He 
purchases his own toothbrush—not because 
the institutionally issued brush isn’t good 
enough, but becau%Se it makes him feel more 
like an individual to have bought his own. 
He carries a dollar watch; this and a metal 
nail clipper and a moderately priced fountain 
pen constitute the extent of his personal 
estate as a prisoner. 

He plays softball and handball, and does 
nothing at all in alternate, sporadic spurts. 
He is an inveterate spectator at institutional 
ball games and at boxing cards. He roots 
vociferously for the outside team and razzes 
the federals—but really hopes they will win. 
He plays dominoes with his cellmates the 
first part of his sentence and becomes hearti- 
ly sick of the game before his term is half 
served. Because of the availability of facili- 
ties, he takes more exercise of various sorts 
than he has since he was a boy; more than 
he ever will again. 

PROUD OF JOB 


Our average prisoner is an easy prey for 
rumor. He will pass on the wildest kind of 
a story, and yet is impervious to sounder and 
more conservative information. He exag- 
gerates his exploits and escapades, and some- 
times comes to believe the propaganda him- 
self. He works harder in prison than he has 
ever done previously in life and finds that 
he likes it. Often he becomes intensely 
proud of the particular job which is his and 
is equally quick to resent either interrup- 
tions or the disparagement of his fellows. 
He does good work on his job and takes a 
somewhat overprotective pride in the impor- 
tance of his contribution. 

He has had few, if any, lodge or club 
affiliations; he once carried life insurance, 
but allowed it to lapse, and now possesses 
little if any property in the outside world, 
When he arrived at McNeil he brought with 
him about $15; he receives an average of $4 
per month from relatives during his stay. 

Though he may be superficially callous, 
cynical, and without grace, he is actually and 


inwardly well-meaning, fairly aware of his 
own shortcomings, willing to be set in the 
right direction, and eager for a better exist- 
ence. While he would be the last to admit 
it, except perhaps to himself, he would like 
to become what he calls a “square john” and, 
given the opportunity, would likely become 
one. 

Personally, he is definitely sure that this 
is his last taste of prison life, and he is no 
less assured that the life to which he is to 
be released is a glamorously happy, contented 
mode of existance. 

Unless he takes advantage of the oppor- 
tunities made available to him in prison, 
however, he will find himself on the wrong 
side of the odds, which show that he has 
more than a 50-50 chance of returning to the 
fold within 5 years. 
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Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the last of three stories written 
by Ralph W. Cowden on the founding 
and development of McNeil Island Peni- 
tentiary in the State of Washington: 


McNEIL PrRIsON HELPS INMATES RENEW Horpe— 
ERRING MEN GIVEN CHANCE To REFORM 


(By Ralph W. Cowden) 


All during the time of its growth and de- 
velopment, the United States penitentiary 
on McNeil Island has kept abreast the latest 
methods for the treatment of prisoners with 
the purpose in view of enabling those sent 
there to assume responsible positions in so- 
ciety when they are released. 

The resocialization of men and women con- 
victed of felonies is no mere matter of in- 
carceration. In the distant past, prisons 
were exclusively punitive institutions, and 
the correction and readjustment of the indi- 
vidual was the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual. When a man erred, the law seized 
him, chastised and branded him, hoped that 
he and other incipient malefactors would be 
taught a lesson thereby. His period of isola- 
tion rarely had any effect upon him cther 
than to make him a hardened criminal, and 
apparently had no effect upon prospective of- 
fenders. It tehded to make the prisoner bit- 
ter, mean, and vicious; or bitter, mean, and 
sly. 

An exhaustive study of the situation has 
been made by leading thinkers and writers 
during the last three-quarters of a century, 
and their generalized conclusions are that, 
to begin with, better-than-traditional types 
of personnel must be made available to prison 
work. This was accomplished. Next, living 
quarters and conditions had to be improved 
for the men. This is being accomplished, 
and the Federal Government, with its heavy 
investment in security institutions, has led 
the way in adapting. old-type structures to 
more modern beliefs; and in its construction 
of the past decade has set dramatically pro- 
gressive standards for the rest of the Nation 
and the world. 


HANDICAPPED AT FIRST 


The third factor, treatment, has offered 
the greatest possibilities and has received 
the least development. Work and schooling 
were the first manifestations of activities 
designed to help the inmate become a better 
man or woman. Later, embryonic forms of 
social service made their appearance. 


The 
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movement was at first handicapped by lack 
of sound information, by political sabotage, 
by the misguided efforts of some of its early 
progenitors, and by public unwillingness to 
regard improvements on the incarceration 
principle as anything but faddistic coddling, 

In time, however, the importance of an 
effective treatment program was properly 
evaluated, and subsequent progress has been 
rapid and sound. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons has made 
impressive strides in this direction. Free- 
dom from political fluctuations and the lead- 
ership, during crucial inceptive periods, of 
such men as Sanford Bates, James V. Ben- 
nett, and others, has facilitated a slow, 
gradual, but steady and sound growth of 
the so-called treatment program. In this 
category, the bureau has specialized in what 
might be called a “technique for under- 
standing the individual in the light of his 
Own, as well as society’s, best interests.” This 
procedure has necessitated a considerable 
amount of individual research, a vast com- 
putation of records, and an extensive ex- 
penditure of time for interviews, correspond- 
ence, and other varied, related considerations, 
but it has paid heavy dividends in better in- 
stitutional procedures and improved release 
programs, 

The separate phases of the treatment pro- 
gram which the Bureau of Prisons carries on 
in the interest of both society and the indi- 
vidual in prison are briefly treated under 
the following headings: 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


In the Federal institutions, social service 
is a carefully formulated procedure of dual 
nature. It serves society and the individual 
by building up a complete and comprehen- 
sive fact picture of the inmate. It serves the 
individual by performing for him the serv- 
ices which, as a prisoner, he cannot perform 
for himself. It counsels him on matters of 
his personal life, it obtains relief and redress 
for him where these seem indicated, and it 
acts as intermediary for his dealings with the 
outside world. 

Soon after the inmate arrives at the insti- 
tution to which he has been committed, he is 
assigned to a specific social worker who be- 
comes his official intermediary in dealing 
with the institution or the outside world, 
such as correspondence with nonrelatives, 
legal matters, litigation, divorce, and busi- 
ness or financial adjustments. Assisted by 
the information in the inmate’s central file 
and by not infrequent interviews the social 
worker comes to know his client, to under- 
stand his problems, and to gain insight int« 
his character. In this way, the best possible 
effect is gained for relationships and attitudes 
between the institution and the individual. 

When the time comes for the inmate’s ap- 
pearance before the parole board, the social 
worker assists him in preparing his parcle 
plan, which means that he helps him clarify 
the pattern of life to which he hopes to re- 
turn, helps him with employment arranze- 
ments, helps him to select and secure a sat- 
isfactory parole adviser, and assists him in 
other ways in the formulation of a tentative 
plan of life that will prove acceptable to the 
parole board. 

One of the principal functions of the soci! 
worker is the formation of the dossiers which 
are the basis for the classification program. 


CLASSIFICATION PROGRAM 


As has been indicated in the foregoing, 
treatment is the keynote of Federal penolozy. 
Men and women sent to Federal institutions 
are accorded the specific treatment which 
meets their needs. In order to formulate 
and administer this treatment, proper di#g- 
nosis must be made. Such diagnosis, in ad- 
vanced penal practice, is known as classifi- 
cation. 

Classification clinics, an integral phase of 
penal procedure, form the basis and the 
springboard for all effective rehabilitation. 
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All committed inmates are, through suc- 
ive interviews with the social-service 
init, exhaustively investigated. Their entire 
ives are keenly scrutinized for incidents or 
nds of a revealing nature. Former em- 
vers are contacted, relatives, officials, wel- 
‘ra agencies, former wives—all of these are 
listed in the project of creating a complete 
rstanding of the individual. To this 
ass of information is added the reports and 
ninions of the chief medical officer of the 
nstitution, the psychiatrist, the educational 
All this 
data is assembled, welded into a coherent en- 
tity by the classification section, and present- 
ed. within a period of about 30 days, to the 
{institutional classification board. 

The committee, composed of the warden, 

ciate wardens, chief medical officer, 

psychiatrist, supervisor of education, chap- 
lains, and social workers, studies the dos- 
cjer or admission summary, interviews the in- 
dividual, and decides upon a pattern of 
treatment that literally becomes the blue- 
print for the subject’s readjustment to so- 
ciety. Such a pattern is known as the in- 
mate’s program, and is not changed in any 
res 
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pect without recourse to the classifica- 
ion clinic. 

Factors which the classification board con- 
sider are: (1) Custody and supervision; (2) 
ransfer to another institution more suitable 

to the inmate’s needs or requirements; (3) 
social service; (4) medical and neuropsy- 
hiatric treatment; (5) employment and vo- 
itional training; (6) education; (7) re- 
zious training, and, (8) recreational pro- 
ram. 
For instance, it may be indicated that he 
be programed for a heavy course of edu- 
cation to develop abilities that appear to be 
incipient. Medical or psychiatric therapy 
may seem indicated. In these and many 
other details, the nature of the treatment to 
be accorded the individual is set up in this 
fashion and by this committee. 

From time to time during the inmate’s 
Sentence, when changes of program are re- 
ed, reappearances before the board are 
scheduled. Reconsideration may obtain be- 
cause of the inmate’s request or upon the 
suggestion of one of the board members. 
Before such recommendations are made, a 
progress report, detailing information not 
developed at the time of the first hearing or 
a change in the subject’s attitude or status, 
is formulated for the use of the committee. 
Reclassification is frequently ordered after 


an inmate has applied for parole and been 
denied, 
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EDUCATION 


No Federal prisoner needs to leave here 
unimproved mentally. There are day and 
evening classes, and vocational classes with 
Opportunities for both theory and practice. 
And there are cell-study, or correspondence 
courses, 

The educational staff is made up of highly 
trained officers who are specialists in adult 
eaucation, The civil-service standards are 

‘s lor any Bureau of Prisons appointment, 
Since leadership qualities are required in 
every phase of the work. University grad- 

» are not uncommon among the cus- 
‘ force and a goodly percentage of the 
ew employees served as Officers in the last 

The high standards set by the bureau 
sing penology to a professional status. 

> major objectives of the bureau with 
ect to education of prisoners may be 
med up as follows: 

The education of illiterates and semi- 
1llerates 

,,,(2) Opportunities for those who have had 
ete formal education to make up for voids 
4. their education background. 

Practical trade training for the un- 


tod 


o. 


ied, 


Provision for “special subjects” (lan- 


ca *s, Commercial subjects, navigation, et 





(e) Correspondence courses for those who 
cannot attend classes or who Wish to study 
technical courses not offered in the curricu- 
lum. 

Vocational training gained an impetus 
during the war and has hardly slackened. 
Men so assigned are given practical on-the- 
job training, and have regular classroom 
work as well. A few of the subjects listed 
under this heading include carpentry, 
plumbing, electricity, machine shop, auto 
repair, baking, and cooking. And many sup- 
plement their work with correspondence 


studies. Visual education also has an im- 
portant place. 
Religious instruction and services are 


essential functions of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. There are full-time Catholic and 
Protestant chaplains. 

The hobby shop affords an opportunity for 
avocational talents and has developed some 
highly skilled techniques. Fly tying is the 
most popular activity, and excellent work is 
turned out also in leathercraft, woodwork, 
and in plastics. 

The range of intelligence of Federal pris- 
oners parallels very closely that of civilians 
on the outside, and the ratio of mental dis- 
orders is approximately the same, about 
one-half to three-fourths of 1 percent; how- 
ever, the rate of subnormal in Federal prisons 
is about 18 per thousand, while the general 
population rate is 7 to 11 per thousand. 
Seven percent use alcohol to excess and 5 per- 
cent are addicted to narcotics. 

In recent months music has played an 
increasingly important part in leisure-time 
activities. There are currently three organ- 
izations of this nature making use of the 
auditorium and stage in rehearsals for vocal 
and instrumental performances, and all are 
under the supervision of a correction officer 
who has a background in music. 

Debating and dramatics are also in a period 
of intensified expansion. For the most part, 
local talent meets local talent, but occa- 
sionally provision is made for visitors to 
come to the island of an evening to match 
talents with local boys. 

Under the jurisdiction of the supervisor 
of education also comes the administration 
of the library and the manyfold morale stim- 
ulative and recreational activities. 


RECREATION 


Wholesome, balanced recreation has a most 
important contribution to good morale, 
Every effort is made to afford prisoners with 
means and opportunities for healthy recrea- 
tion. The program is broad enough to cover 
the need of the younger, more active men, 
and still afford an opportunity for a variety 
of activities of a less strenuous nature, 

A spacious and well-equipped gymnasium 
affords opportunity for a multiplicity of 
activities, even during the winter months. 
A well-directed leadership insures partici- 
pation by practically all who so desire. 

Outdoor activities include baseball, soft- 
ball, handball, football, tennis, weight-lift- 
ing, bag-punching, basketball, horseshoe 
pitching, and many others. 


JOB PLACEMENT 


Realizing that a prison program of train- 
ing in preparation for release to a better life 
in the free world was useless unless the 
man was able to find gainful employment 
upon his release, the Bureau of Prisons in re- 
cent years has set up an employment-place- 
ment Office in several of its institutions spot- 
ted in various sections of the United States. 
Since 1944, McNeil Island has had a unit of 
this service designed to assist into free- 
world employment men who were unable to 
make the proper occupational adjustment on 
their own initiative. 

The relationship between the job-place- 
ment service and businessmen or employers 
is one of frankness and hard-headed common 
sense. The prospective employer is offered 
men with qualifications that he can use, and 
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is shown how these men could be valuable. 
With the inmate’s consent, the prospective 
employer is furnished a complete description 
of the man the placement bureau wishes to 
sell him, an abstract which includes his pic- 
ture, dressed in civilian clothes, and all de- 
tails of his training as well as the facts of 
his criminal career. The job placement bu- 
reau enjoyed immediate and growing success 
despite handicaps with which it was faced. 

Not in every case is the employment office 
able to secure satisfactory employment for 
releases, nor do a majority of the men re- 
leased seek the aid of this service. During 
the time this office has been in existence, 
complete authentic records as to the number 
of men who have sought its services is not 
complete, but records which indicate that in 
the five and a half years that this service 
has been available, a total of 637 men have 
had jobs secured for them immediately prior 
to their release to the free world. 





Keep the Air Waves Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
it is generally agreed by the Members of 
Congress that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
should not be used by a party to a pend- 
ing law suit as a forum in which to pre- 
sent his one-sided view of the case. Yet 
we find in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
on page A2826 the insertion of a state- 
ment by one Hugh Fulton, counsel for 
George A. Richards, who is currently 
involved in a hearing before the Federal 
Communications Commission on the 
matter of renewing licenses for three 
important radio stations owned by him. 

Needless to say, Mr. Fulton’s statement 
is nothing more nor less than a piece of 
special pleading without any pretense to 
objectivity or balance. It deprecates and 
disparages the testimony of the Govern- 
ment’s witnesses, reflects on the integrity 
of the Government’s counsel and it as- 
sails the FCC for having the temerity to 
bring charges against Mr. Fulton’s client. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
if this hearing were judicial rather than 
administrative in character, Mr. Fulton’s 
conduct in preparing this statement for 
publication would constitute at least a 
violation of the code of ethics which 
Fulton, as a lawyer, is sworn to observe. 
More than that, in a judicial proceeding 
it would be contempt of court. 

In the interest of fairness, Iam under- 
taking to present the real issues in the 
case which Mr. Fuiton has deliberately 
evaded so that the account in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECcorRD will truly be balanced. 

In 1948, the Radio News Club of Los 
Angeles, a professional association of 
radio newscasters, filed charges against 
George A. Richards, owner of Station 
KMPC in Los Angeles, alleging that 
Richards had threatened to discharge 
news reporters who refused to distort 
the news in accordance with his wishes 
and that on at least one occasion he 
did discharge a news reporter for fail- 
ing to present the news as directed by 
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Pichards. After preliminary investiga- 
tion, the FCC ordered a hearing on the 
charges and directed its trial examiner 
to report on the following issues: 

1. To determine the extent, if any, that 
G. A. Richards issued instructions or direc- 
tives to officers or employees of said 
licensees— 

(a) To present news broadcasts in a man- 
ner designed to give a biased or a one-sided 
presentation of the news; 

(b) To broadcast as news, items which 
were not known to have any basis in fact 
concerning particular issues or persons; 

(c) To broadcast editorials of daily news- 
papers as news items without identification 
of such editorials as such; 

(ad) To discriminate in news and other 
programs in favor of particular political 
causes, groups, or candidates as against the 
interests of other political causes, groups, or 
candidates; 

(e) To discriminate in any manner in the 
programing of Stations KMPC, WJR, and 
WGAR, in favor of the private, political, 
social, and economic views and interests of 
G. A. Richards. 

2. To determine the extent, if any, officers 
or employees refused to carry out instruc- 
tions or directives, if any, of the nature 
specified in Issue No. 1, and what disciplinary 
action, if any, was taken or caused to be 
taken by G. A. Richards against any officers 
or employees who may have refused to carry 
out such instructions and directives. 

3. To determine the extent, if any, the 
facilities of said stations, or any of them, 
have been used to carry out said instructions 
or directives. 

4. To determine, in the light of the infor- 
mation adduced pursuant to Issues 1, 2, and 
3, above, whether the licensee corporations 
are qualified to continue as licensees of sta- 
tions KMPC, WJR, and WGAR. 


Hearings opened in Los Angeles on 
March 23 and counsel for the Commis- 
sion presented 23 witnesses who testified 
that they had been ordered by Richards 
to slant and distort the news against 
political groups, religious groups, and 
one of America’s greatest families. 
There is no need to prejudge this evi- 
dence, but I cannot escape the feeling 
that if this evidence is, as charged by 
Fulton, thin and unsubstantial, Fulton 
would not be trying the case in the news- 
papers and would not be so worried about 
putting his own client and witnesses on 
the stand. 

I have confidence that the FCC will 
try this case fairly and decide it fairly, 
in accordance with its rules and the ap- 
plicable law. I should like to add as an 
example of objective analysis of the case 
the following editorial from the New 
York Times of March 18, entitled “Free- 
dom of the Air Waves,” and a news story 
from the Hollywood Reporter of April 
4, quoting a resolution proposed by H. V. 
Kaltenborn and adopted by the Associa- 
tion of Radio News Analysts: 

FREEDOM OF THE AIR WAVES 

The Federal Communications Commission 
opened hearings in California this week to 
determine whether broadcasting licenses will 
be renewed for George A. Richards, owner of 
three of the country’s most powerful radlo 
transmitters, including KMPC in Los An- 
geles. Mr. Richards is accused of ordering 
news broadcasts over KMPC to be so grossly 
distorted that doubt has been cast on his 


fitness to hold a license to operate a radio 
station. 


Judgment must be withheld on the merits 
of Mr. Richards’ case until all the evidence 


is in; suffice ft to say that his attorneys 
deny the charge and maintain that he faces 
revocation of his licenses because of his anti- 
administration political views. 

The importance of the case lies in the 
question whether or not the FCC has the 
right to deprive Mr. Richards of his license, 
granting the assumption that all the charges 
are true. It lies in the question whether this 
would or would not constitute censorship 
over the expression of political views. This 
newspaper (which is also the owner of a 
radio station) believes that, if the charges 
are proved, the FCC would be justified in 
refusing to renew the license. 

Use of the airwaves for an expression of 
an opinion or any other purpose is funda- 
mentally different from the point of the 
printing press or of a soapbox on the street 
corner, because there is a definite physical 
limitation to the number of wave bands and 
the strength of transmitters which can be 
employed for radio broadcasts if hopeless 
confusion of sound is to be avoided. This 
is a unique characteristic of radio, as the 
Supreme Court has noted. It forms the 
proper basis for at least a minimum degree 
of Federal control. 

The question then becomes: to what ex- 
tent shall this control be exercised, partic- 
ularly in respect to political controversies? 
Broadly speaking, the FCC’s attitude is that 
radio stations have the duty of providing 
equal time for the presentation of both 
sides. That seems fair enough. But the 
Los Angeles case presents a new wrinkle, 
or at least one that has not yet been 
ironed out. Here the broadcaster has been 
accused of presenting a political view- 
point disguised as news. While it has been 
clearly established that “opinion” on the 
air shall be answered with an equal amount 
of time for “counter opinion,” what does 
one do when it is offered not as opinion at 
all but under the cloak of news? To us, the 
logic seems inescapable that the purveyor 
of this form of radio “news’”’ is offering goods 
under false pretense and is not operating his 
station in the public interest, which is one 
of the standards established in the Com- 
munications Act. We see no reason why the 
FCC should not in such a case deny him a 
license, which could then be granted some 
other applicant more fit to hold one. Ob- 
viously the evidence would have to be unmis- 
takable that the deception had been prac- 
ticed willfully. 

It would be silly to deny that many news- 
papers are guilty of disguising opinion as 
news every day. Why, then, do we not advo- 
cate that they be deprived of the right to 
publish? We think the answer has already 
been given. While, of course, there are fi- 
nancial barriers, there is no insuperable 
physical barrier to the establishment of a 
newspaper. Anyone can start one if he has 
the capital, and if not he can publish a 
broadside or a pamphlet. But the radio 
waves are limited; and the licensee is of 
necessity not an entirely free agent but the 
holder of a special privilege which requires 
a@ corresponding degree of restraint enforce- 
able through police action on the part of 
the FCC acting under Federal statutes as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court. 





News CLus COMMENDED ON G. A. RICHARDS 
STAND 


New YorkK.—A resolution proposed by H. 
V. Kaltenborn of the Association of Radio 
News Analysts was passed yesterday in praise 
of *he Hollywood Radio News Club for its 
censuring stand against G. A. Richards’ 
slanting of KMPC news. The resolution 
read: 


“We hereby go on record in support of the : 


efforts of the Radio News Club of Hollywood 
in trying to secure the presentation of full 
unbiased news reports. We also endorse 
any action that will tend to preserve the 
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right of competent news analysts to digest 
and interpret the news.” 


Let me make this clear. I have no 
interest in this proceeding or in any 
other proceeding before the FCC, I be. 
lieve that the Commission was not only 
entirely justified in instituting that pro- 
ceeding, but was required by law to do so, 

Freedom of thought and of expres- 
sion requires the elimination from among 
the radio licensees, of any person who 
is found guilty of the charges alleged. 

No one has the right or the privilege 
to use the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp to 
browbeat, picket, or threaten any gov- 
ernmental agency while acting in a 
quasi-judicial capacity. 

No one should be accorded the priv- 
ilege of poisoning the air with opinions, 
good or bad, under the false guise of 
news. 

Keep the air waves free, free to broad- 
cast news and opinions, but honest and 
fair and free from poisonous propa- 
ganda. 





Marshall Plan Aid After 1952?—Yes and 
No 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including as part of my remarks 
a statement by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
and myself on the question: “Should 
Marshall plan aid be continued after 
1952?” Both statements appeared in the 
New York Daily Compass on Monday, 
April 17, 1950: 


SHOULD MARSHALL PLAN Arp BE CONTINUED 
AFTER 1952? 


YES: URGES FORMATION OF COMMISSION TO 
STUDY EXTENSION BEYOND 1952 


(By Senator ArTHUR H. VANDENBERG, Republi- 
can, Michigan, Committee on Foreign 
Relations) 


(Ep1Tor’s Note.—The following is the text 
of the widely discussed letter from Senator 
VANDENBERG to Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Admin- 
istrator, which was released to the press 4 
little over 2 weeks ago.) 

As you approach your second ECA anni- 
versary next week, I am conscious that you 
took this critical assignment, in part, as 4 
result of my insistent urging. It is a source 
of profound regret to me that illness prevents 
my active participation in current decisions 
which mean infinitely much, in this con- 
nection, to American security and to iree 
peace in a free world. The least I can do 1s 
to take advantage of this occasion to say 
that, in my humble opinion, you and your 
ECA associates, at home and abroad, have 
rendered incalculably vital service to our 
country and its indispensable leadership for 
liberty. You have paid off in current divl- 
dends of freedom. 

ECA was launched as an unpartisan ¢l- 
terprise—established by a Republican Con- 
gress in full and free cooperation with & 
Democratic Executive. This working unity 
typified our finest traditions and our great- 
est safety in the presence of external haz- 
ards to all Americans, regardless of party. 
You have clung tenaciously to this unparti- 
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san concept in your administration of ECA. 
As one citizen to another, I thank you for 
this service from a grateful heart. United, 
we stand. Divided we fall. I want America 
to stand. 

It was inevitable that there should have 
been disappointments in the evolution of 
these unprecedented programs—as you have 
been among the first to stress. There is 
understandable and legitimate debate in 
many of these aspects. It is our duty, under 
these programs of self-help and mutual aid, 
to be as frank about the liabilities as we 
are about the assets. You would be the last 
to say that ECA is untouchable. 

Western Europe has not moved ahead ade- 
quately with the economic integration which 
is essential to its permanent recovery, in- 
cluding western Germany. There must be 
sharp ‘improvement in these trends. We 
confront increasingly obvious limitations 
upon the domestic resources which we can 
safely and wisely commit to over-all foreign 
aid. Furthermore, these resources can no 
longer ignore or minimize the impact of Com- 
munist aggression in the Far East. This 
is not your problem, but the problem of Con- 
gress and the Executive. These are essential 
subjects for judicial congressional survey in 
that same factual spirit which must continue 
to strive to put our country first in our 
considerations. 

But it is equally true that our overriding 
need is to clearly understand the victories 
we have won in this cold war, and how we 
won them; to realize, thankfully, that we 
have succeeded in helping establish vital 
zones of freedom where independent govern- 
ments have survived aggression and subver- 
sion which, 2 years ago, threatened to isolate 
us in an ominously communized world; in 
a word, to avoid getting so close to the trees 
that the forest is obscured. 

The ECA smoked out Soviet Russia’s sin- 
ister plan for world dominion—always aimed 
finally at us. It set up a new type of peace- 
ful cooperation between independent peoples 
seeking not conquest but honorable survival 
for liberty under law and for the aspirations 
by which free men live. It built peaceful 
sinews into the precious hopes of the United 
Nations, and of the subsequent North Atlan- 
tic community and the peaceful dedications 
of America. It has made inevitable mis- 
takes which must be rectified. But its tre- 
mendous vindication stands clear as crystal 
on the 1950 map. 

In all candor can it be sucessfully denied 
that ECA has been substantially responsible 
lor reversing the corroding gloom which 
theatened western civilization 2 years ago, 





and which might have brought the iron 
curtain to the very rims of the Atlantic but 
lor this brave adventure? How much is that 
worth, in liberties and lives and dollars, to 
Our own United States? How much? 

Let us not ignore any of the lessons we 
ha > learned—emphatically including the 
esson that we, and our friends, are engaged 


in a struggle that is epochal in nature and 
bal in de ign—emphatically including the 
that free notions must continue as free 
1s to work together in closest, practical 


harmony for the effectual defense of their 
m lal heritage. 

_I venture this suggestion. I was one of 
those who insisted that ECA had to be pre- 


by the studies of the Harriman Com- 
mission, mobilizing the best brains avail- 
abi for consultation, to determine what 
Tole is wisest and safest for America, for 


her own self-interest, in facing the threats 
of postwar orisis. The ECA was the result. 
As We approach the statutory end of ECA 
as I think it would be well for another 
euenh commission, equally unpartisan and 
€qually impeccable in character, to resume 
— pendent, advisory studies of our new re- 
*ponsibilities as the world’s largest creditor 
ni n and the world’s spearhead in the quest 
Ol dependable peace. * * * 
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NO: ECONOMIC INTEGRATION MUST PRECEDE AD- 
DITIONAL UNITED STATES AID 


(By Representative LAwRENcE H. SmiTH (Re- 
publican, Wisconsin), House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs) 


Senator VANDENBERG’s statement that Mar- 
shall plan aid should be continued beyond 
1952 is premature and open to serious ques- 
tion. It is an invitation to recipient coun- 
tries to rely on the United States for assist- 
ance far into the future. It is bad advice. 
Advocacy of assistance beyond 1952 at this 
time creates a situation that will be embar- 
rassing to Congress when the present plan 
expires. Senator VANDENBERG has, in my 
opinion, rendered a disservice to the people 
of the United States by prematurely assur- 
ing European countries they may expect aid 
beyond 1952. 

When the Marshall plan was first adopted 
the theory was that our aid should be for the 
sole purpose of economic rehabilitation. 
There was a common desire to make the 
war-torn countries self-supporting by re- 
storing domestic economies to a level com- 
parable to that of the United States in 1952. 
That was the objective set out in the OEEC 
report. The fact is that in 2 years of Mar- 
shall aid, all of the countries have gone far 
beyond their prewar level of production, to 
such a.. extent that in some lines their in- 
dustrial products are highly competitive 
with our own. It cannot be denied that 
their goals have been reached. 

The ECA Administrators have always 
looked beyond the day when economic re- 
habilitation was an accomplished fact. They 
have contended that the western European 
countries should strive for economic inte- 
gration and for political unification. They 
have said there could be no real recovery in 
the absence of those goals. Mr. Paul Hoff- 
man will admit that Europe today is a long 
way from reaching those objectives. One 
would assume these countries would be anx- 
ious to work together, but even the future 
is not too hopeful. 

Nationalism is on the increase in Europe. 
That trend is rampant in England. The 
same is true in Italy and France. Advocates 
and supporters of the ECA program dreamed 
of great advantages to the countries of Eu- 
rope by making them into one big market. 
They are disillusioned when they view the 
spirit of nationalism that has developed. 
They saw the benefits of a vast commercial 
market where mass-production methods 
would increase output far beyond a prewar 
potential, with the result that standards of 
living would rise to a level comparable to our 
own 

The present industrial patter, however, is 
based on nationalistic economies Indus- 
tries are propped up to keep them going re- 
gardless of their inherent economic disad- 
vantages. Every country in Europe wants 
a modern sheet steel mill so that it can be 
self-sufficient in the production of steel 
goods for its national defense and domestic 
needs. 

Administrators of the present program 
know what should be done. Mr. Hoffman has 
spoken frankly about the problem. He wants 
an integrated economy, yet only a small 
measure of success has been achieved toward 
long-range objectives. The outline for in- 
tegration is clear. All restrictions on the 
movement of goods and capital across na- 
tional boundaries must be removed or Gov- 
ernment subsidies must be _ eliminated. 
Finally factories must be built and operated 
by private individuals which will insure 
economy and maximum production. 

Political unity is an important part of the 
program but it is not the function of the 
United States to impose any such condition 
upon the ECA countries. The will to do so 
is up to them. 

It is clear to me that American dollars are 
not the solution to European recovery and 
integration. Before 1952, the recipient coun- 
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tries must show that they intend to achieve 
the long-range objectives which they admit 
are necessary. 

In the hearings before the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. Hoffman made it 
clear that certain things had to be done in 
western Europe before those countries could 
expect additional aid. In fact, he was so 
sure that a new approach was necessary that 
he had written into the law a provision to 
earmark $600,000,000, which sum weuld be 
set up as a fund to be used as an incentive 
for these countries in attaining economic in- 
tegration. He has called this fund the Euro- 
pean Payments Union and he says this about 
it: “To be successful you have got to bring 
these people along to where they finally make 
up their minds that this is hard to do but 
they are going to do it.” 

I repeat, assistance after 1952 must depend 
upon the accomplishments of the recipient 
countries toward economic and political in- 
tegration. The completing thought is that 
this is a job these nations must do them- 
selves; they cannot expect American dollars 
to do it. Senator VANDENBERG has put Con- 
gress on the spot. 





The National Association of Evangelicals 
of the United States Organizes To Fight 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
{N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received an announcement from the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals, which 
I want to insert in the Recorp, to the 
effect that it is organizing to fight com- 
munism. It is highly gratifying to know 
that these splendid Americans have been 
aroused to action. I note also that Dr. 
Frank B. Gigliotti, a familiar figure in 
this city, is a delegate to the National 
Conference to be held in Chicago. Dr. 
Gigliotti has a long and honorable career 
in promoting Americanism, both in fra- 
ternal and church circles. He is tire- 
less and a crusader for truth, honesty 
and eternal loyalty to God and Country. 

The announcement follows: 


THe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS 


( tHE UNITED STATES 
The National Association of the Evan- 
gelicals of the United States, representing 
a constituency of more than _ 10,000,000 
Protestants, met in Indianapolis, Ind., 


April 19, 20, 21. Upon its adjournment, the 
organization instructed its commission on 
Christian action, composed of Dr. Frederick 
C. Fowler cf the Knoxville Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., national president 
of the National Asscciation of Evangelicals; 
Dr. Frank B. Gigliotti of Lemon Grove, Calif., 
netional vice chairman of the commission 
Dr. Clyde Taylor, secretary of affairs, of 
Washington, D. C.; and Dr. Douglas Scott, « 
Washington, D. C., to take every means at the 
disposal of the commission to combat all 
forms of communism, regardless of the name 
it masquerades under, and to make proper 
representation in contact with other Chris- 
tian bodies and national patriotic groups to 
eradicate this social cancer from among the 
children of men. 

The National Association of Evangelicals 
went on record sustaining the principle of 
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private property, and free enterprise. It 
turther instructed the members of the com- 
mission on Christian action to carry on a 
program of education in the principles of 
Christian social and moral ethics so that the 
membership at large—who are members of 
the association, and other citizens through- 
out the Nation—might know of its position; 
for it was said, “There is only one way given 
amongst men whereby they might be saved, 
and that is, Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all these things 
would be added.” 

The association went on record condemn- 
ing the pampering of those that would de- 
stroy this Nation as a Christian sovereign 
people, and would substitute in its place 
an alien philosophy contrary to Christian 
principles. Dr. Fowler and Dr. Gigliotti were 
delegated to be the representatives of the 
National Association of Evangelicals at the 
national conference to be held in Chicago 
May 13, 14, and to cooperate with the 70 
national organizations under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Legion in framing a 
program that would alleviate some of the 
problems that we're facing and work out 
methods to combat materialistic, atheistic 
communism that is attending to inseminate 
its doctrine among our people and the people 
of the world. 

Very truly yours, 
CLYDE W. TAYLor, 
Secretary of Affairs 
APRIL 26, 1950. 





Our Majority Leader 


LXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Lynn Tele- 
gram-News, Lynn, Mass., Sunday, April 
23, 1950: 


LEADER McCorMAcK LEADS AGAIN 


House Majority Leader JoHN W. McCor- 
MACK again displayed the same quality of 
leadership in the present Red Russia crisis 
as he has always shown in matters of legis- 
lation and other national emergencies. 

On Friday last, Congressman McCorMACK 
(Democrat, of Massachusetts) declared in 
Washington at a press conference that the 
United States should recall the American 
Ambassador to Moscow or break off diplo- 
matic relations with Russia in retaliation 
for the insulting attitude of the Soviet Union. 

In a withering attack upon the tactics and 
atvitudes of Red Russia toward the United 
States and its citizens, 
JoHN McCormack blasted communistic, 
atheistic Russia in these words: 

“I have felt for a long while that the time 
was rapidly approaching when the United 
States and other free nations could no longer 
tolerate the insulting attitude of the Soviet 
Union and its complete disregard for inter- 
national law. 

“Such constant disregard by the Soviet 
Union calls for firm action on the part of the 
United States. It seems to me that the time 
has arrived when we should either call back 
our ambassador for a long period of con- 
sultation or break off diplomatic relations 
with Russia.” 

The ringing words and the stinging rebuke 
that our Congressman McCormack adminis- 
tered the Soviet leaders for their arrogant 
rejection of the American demand for in- 


forthright leader - 


demnity for the loss of an unarmed United 
States Navy plane, reparations for the lives of 
10 American fliers lost in this wanton Rus- 
sian attack, and proper apologies to this 
country for this needless attack upon Amer- 
ican sovereignty, brought pride again to the 
hearts of all true Americans. 

In typical McCormackian style, the House 
majority leader timed his blast so as to ob- 
tain the greatest value from his speech. We, 
in Massachusetts, are proud of JOHN W. Mc- 
Cormack. His leadership is effective always. 
He is a leader who leads. He is a statesman 
who never fails to sense the need and the 
time for a statesmanlike utterance. 

As long as our Nation has men like Con- 
gressman McCormack in the pilot-house, we 
are confident that our Ship of State will sail 
serenely through all the shoals and quick- 
sands that beset us through the trickery and 
treachery of Soviet Red Russia and her satel- 
lites. 





The Orders of the Postmaster Genera! Cur- 
tailing Postal Service Should Be Re- 
scinded 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
April 26, 1950 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
orders of the Postmaster General, cur- 
tailing delivery and other essential pos- 
tal services, to take effect July 1, 1250, 
would completely demoralize the entire 
postal service, and are causing the Amer- 
ican people much concern. 

I sincerely believe that it is to the 
best interests of the Nation’s economy 
and our people, that the orders be re- 
scinded at once. I have accordingly 
written the President and the Postmas- 
ter General to that effect, urging such 
rescission. I am inserting copies of my 
letters in the REcorpD, so that the Mem- 
bers of this House may know of my 
action. 

APRIL 25, 1950. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am very much per- 
turbed over the instructions contained in the 
Postal Bulletin of April 18. The orders of the 
Postmaster General, which I understand are 
to take effect July 1, 1950, would, in my 
opinion, have disastrous effects upon the 
people and the economy of our Nation. 

We have always looked upon our postal 
service with pride. It has rendered excellent 
necessary service through the years. It is 
the one governmental agency which has 
served all the people in such a way that they 
have come to rely upon it in their everyday 
lives. The Postmaster General’s orders would 
reduce the postal service to an inferior 
agency; delivery of mail would be restricted; 
business would suffer; magazines, upon 
which our people rely and look forward to re- 
ceiving, would be delayed. Parcel post de- 
liveries will also be cut. We know that this 
program will also mean the reduction in force 
of postal employees. 

There seems to be no justification for this 
destruction of our fine postal system. Our 
postal employees deserve commendation— 
not threats to their livelihood, when we con- 
sider the fine record they achieved during 
the fiscal year 1949. A great many stayed 
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loyal to their post office jobs during the 
war, instead of turning to private industry, 
where much higher pay was offered. 

The American people as a whole are 
aghast at the idea of curtailing the service 
in the Post Office Department. They are 
raising their voices in protest and are de- 
manding that the Postmaster General's or- 
der be rescinded. I respectfully ask that you 
listen to their pleas, and that you will decide 
in their favor. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
IstporE DOLLINGER, 
Member of Congress. 


APRIL 25, 1950. 
Hon. Jesse M. DONALDSON, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Donatpson: I am writing to pro- 
test the instructions contained in the Postal 
Bulletin of April 18. Your orders, which 
I understand are to take effect July 1, 1950, 
would, in my opinion, have disastrous effects 
upon the people and the economy of our 
Nation. 

We have always looked upon our postal 
service with great pride. It has rendered ex- 
cellent necessary service through the years. 
It is a governmental agency which has served 
all the people in such a way that they have 
come to rely upon it in their everyday lives. 
Your orders would reduce the postal service 
to an inferior agency; curtailment of mail 
service would cause much hardship to people 
and business; our postal employees would 
suffer through changes in work and reduction 
in force. 

There seems to be no justification for this 
destruction of our fine postal system. Our 
postal employees deserve commendation— 
not threats to their livelihood, when we 
consider the fine record they achieved during 
the fiscal year 1949. A great many stayed 
loyal to their post office jobs during the war, 
instead of turning to private industry, where 
much higher pay was offered. 

The American people as a whole are aghast 
at the idea of curtailing the service in the 
Post Office Department. They are raising 
their voices in protest and are demanding 
that your order be rescinded. I ask that you 
reconsider, and that you retract the order 
which I feel is unnecessary, and which will 
cause untold harm. 

Sincerely yours, 
IsiporE DOLLINGER, 
Member of Congress. 





Common Sense About the Middle Est 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, 2 days 
ago more than two score Members of 
this House extended greetings to the 
State of Israel on the second anniversaly 
of its independence. Many of us, in ou! 
remarks, pointed out the serious and 
threatening situation in the Middle Fast 
which has arisen as a result of Britains 
arming of the Arab states and the recent 
actions taken by the Arab League in 1's 
efforts to undermine the peace of the 
area and renew its war on Israel. 

That same day King Abdullah of Jor- 
dan defied the Arab League by annex- 
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ing the Arab section of Palestine, con- 
trary to the wishes of the Arab League. 
Only a few weeks ago King Abdullah was 
on the verge of signing a permanent 
peace agreement with Israel, when he 
was stopped by the Arab League through 
the use of threats and coercion. 

The Arab League is playing a nefari- 
ous role in the Middle East. I think it 
is time for the United States and Britain 
to bring an end to its discredited career 
in which it excelled as a complete failure 
and an instigator of bloodshed. I desire 
to draw the attention of my colleagues 
to an editorial in the Washington Post 
today, which is an excellent commentary 
of the situation in the Middle East, and 
especially the miserable role of the Arab 
League. The editorial is as follows: 


FULL CIRCLE 


It has always been our feeling that Jordan's 
King Abdullah and the Israelis, if en- 
couraged to do so, would have been able to 
compose their dispute over Palestine. This 
at last has been accomplished by the two 
parties acting alone—but not before gallons 
of blood have been spilled, the United Na- 
tions undermined, Arab-Jews relations em- 
bittered, and nearly a million Arabs made 
homeless. The announcement has just come 
out of Amman, Jordan’s capital, that on 
Monday the King formally annexed Arab 
Palestine and the old city of Jerusalem. 
Thereby Abdullah thumbs his nose at two 
institutions: The United Nations and the 
seven-nation Arab League. When the fight- 
ing over Palestine had subsided, with Ab- 
dullah’s Arab Legion and the Israelis shar- 
ing Jerusalem, the United Nations, which had 
let the two fight it out, blandly proposed an 
international regime as if nothing had hap- 
pened. As for the benighted Arab League, 
this group, at its recent conference in Cairo, 
sought to prevent any disposition of Arab 
Palestine. It threatened sanctions against 
any member that took over part or all of 
Arab Palestine. It further required a return 
to the partition boundaries of 1947—that is, 
the General Asembly’s resolution which it 





has all along rejected—as the basis of peace 
talks with Israel. The decisions would be 
funny if they did not hide tragedy; time 


doesn't stand still with the Arab League, it 
goes back, and the wonder grows that its 
antics are taken at all seriously. 

Yet this has always been the attitude of 
the nineteenth century British Colonial 
Office, to whose initiative the Arab League 
OWes its creation. The league was supposed 
to be a bulwark of the British imperial in- 
terest against change as well as communism. 
It was always more myth than reality. Yet 
British agents continue to throw dust in the 
British Government's eyes about its power 
and solidarity. In the very last debate in 
the House of Commons Mr. Bevin lavished 
praise upon this model of impotence and 
intransigence, The British temperament, 
wever , is not given to treating fiction as 
t, and the London Times has just ad- 
stered a resounding rebuke to the Gov- 
it for impeding peace-making in the 
‘ddle East by shoring up the pretensions 
nd sharing the blind reaction of the Arab 
fague. The only sensible policy, the news- 

says, is Jordan’s, namely, to reach a 
mprehensive understanding with Israel. 
nd the only sensible policy for Britain is 
to seek a real understanding among all the 
untries concerned—including Pakistan, 
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Persia, and Turkey, as well as the Arab States 
“p00 ‘srael—instead of looking to the Arab 
act i¢ alone to discharge responsibilities 
( 


ich its narrow basis aid restricted out- 
OK quite unfit it.” 


Would that all this had been said a long, 
- Lack of attention to realities 


has characterized poiicy toward Palestine 
since the onset of the reference of the con- 
troversy to the United Nations. The noxious 
Grand Mufti (who turned up as the evil 
genius behind the scenes at the Cairo Con- 
ference) was regarded as the spokesman for 
Arab Palestine, his Arab Higher Committee 
was treated at Lake Success as authority, and 
the Arab League was looked upon as a com- 
bination of martial nations capable of leading 
a jihad, or holy war. This is the policy that 
precipitated the blood bath in Palestine. 
And now the Arab League, flapping a whisk 
broom as ineffectual as Mrs. Partington’s, is 
gesturing to turn back the clock, and de- 
manding a collective peace with Israe: on 
the basis of the United Nations partition plan 
of 1947. This it could have had in 1947, 
but the intervening war has created a new 
set of actualities, and peace terms, even the 
UN plan for the internationalization of 
Jerusalem, must correspond with these actu- 
alities. King Abdullah, long frustrated in 
world capitals in his quest for a practical 
solution, has now recognized them. His is 
an act of courage that should be backed in 
London by stopping its arms traffic (with 
which alone the Arab League retains the 
slightest prestige) and in Washington by 
ending its schizophrenia on the Middle 
East, and at Lake Success by a withdrawal 
of the resolution on Jerusalem, 





Address of Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
anniversaries of recent occurrence have 
recalled the name of Thomas Jefferson 
and his many services to the United 
States. The sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion of the establishment of the Library 
of Congress has stressed our continuing 
indebtedness to him for this great source 
of intellectual enlightenment. The cele- 
bration of Jefferson’s own birthday, April 
13, 1743, elicited many tributes to the 
many facets of his genius. I know of no 
tribute that has so succinctly expressed 
our general indebtedness to this great 
American than thé one paid by Hon. 
Louis A. Johnson, Secretary of Defense, 
at the founder’s day celebration of the 
University of Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, the University of Virginia 
is Jefferson’s own creation. He was its 
founder and its architect, and he remains 
the inspiration for the progressive spirit 
not only of that great university but of 
other great universities throughout the 
Nation. Thomas Jefferson believed in 
education, because he believed that edu- 
cation is a guaranty of democracy, and 
he believed in democracy because he be- 
lieved in the people. 

It was appropriate that Secretary 
Johnson, in whose able hands has been 
placed the responsibility for our national 
defense, should have quoted from a let- 
ter of Thomas Jefferson this statement: 

I am persuaded myself that the good sense 
of the people will always be found to be the 
best army. 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish to express my 
great faith in the ability and the wis- 
dom of Secretary Johnson, faith indi- 
cated by the President himself in his 
selection of Louis Johnson for his tre- 
mendous responsibility. There are many 
who have attacked him and his pro- 
gram of economy, because they fear he 
has weakened our defense instead of 
strengthening it. It is my opinion that 
such detractors of Louis A. Johnson fail 
to understand his program of economy 
and of defense, and fail likewise to share 
his faith and the faith of Thomas Jeffer- 
son in the people. 

Our defense plans— 


Secretary Johnson said in his stirring 
address at the University of Virginia— 


are not rigid. They are not the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. They are flexible 
and adaptable to changing conditions. They 
are under constant study and review. If we 
become convinced that our present means 
are insufficient to meet the exigencies of the 
day and the probable threats of tomorrow, 
we shall not be too humble to ask for more; 
and if we find them more than adequate, we 
shall not be too proud to ask for less. We 
shall always seek for truth and we shall take 
fitting means to meet the truth. 


Secretary Johnson is no advocate of a 
static defense, a staiic systcm of educa- 
tion, or a static democracy. The motto 
on the great hall of the University of 
Virginia, a verse from the greatest of all 
books, assures us that if we—“Know the 
truth* * * the truth shall make (us) 
free.” Secretary Johnson said: 


Today in a dynamic world we have reached 
the pinnacle among nations. We shall retain 
that leadership only so long as we use the 
brains and the brawn with which we have 
been ‘endowed in a way so as to be fully 
prepared to deter aggression in the first place, 
to defend ourselves, if need be, and to defeat 
an aggressor, if he forces war upon us. 


Mr. Speaker, more significant, how- 
ever, than Secretary Johnson’s state- 
ments about our military defense, and 
how we shall maintain it, are his words 
about the more inclusive defense we must 
maintain if we are to continue to enjoy 
our democracy in peace. It is in sucn 
words that he rises to the wisdom of 
Jefferson, and to the stature of states- 
manship. I wish to quote one more para- 
graph from this heartening speech that 
does so much to reassure us about the 
security cf the United States, and the 
strength of our democracy. Secretary 
Johnson’s words are: 


We shall win the struggle to rally hu- 
manity for freedom not by any matching of 
man for man, gun for gun, tank for tank, 
or plane for plane; not .by playing our op- 
ponents’ game and wrecking our economy 
through spending ourselves into a depres- 
sion; and not by giving up our Cherished 
democratic institutions for reactionary mili- 
taristic experiments in the regimentation of 
society. We shall win by proving ourselves 
qualitatively stronger, in ingenuity, in spirit 
and in muscle, than any who may contem- 
plate to challenge us. We shall invest pru- 
dently in our defense and we shall make 
every dollar bring a maximum return in pro- 
tection. We shall stand by our friends over- 
seas. We shall give them economic and mili- 
tary aid to the fullest extent possible when 
there is a reasonable chance of some favor- 
able gain in the form of more effective mu- 
tual defense. We are determined to be strong, 
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for peace today can be achieved only through 
strength. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and insert the text 
of this stirring address, so truly in the 
spirit and the tradition of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The address by Secretary Johnson is 
as follows: 


(Remarks by Hon. Louis Johnson, Secretary 
of Defense, Founder’s Day, University of 
Virginia, ¢narlottesville, Va., Thursday, 
April 13, 1950) 


About 10 days ago I flew back to the 
United States from the Netherlands. There, 
at The Hague, I represented the American 
people at the third meeting of the Defense 
Committee of the North Atiantic Treaty 
Organization. 

This was a meeting of equal partners with 
equal votes, each ready to contribute ii. ac- 
cordance with his capabilities toward the 
strengthening of our common defense. As 
the strongest of the partners and the one in 
the best position to help in this vital need, 
the duty and the resporsibilities of leader- 
ship in this undertaking on the request of all 
nations concerned devolved upcn the United 
States. This tr‘st we accepted whole- 
heartedly in the spirit of a brother more 
fortunately situated who was eager and de- 
termined to work to the utmost of his ability 
with the other members of the family toward 
the common aspirations of security, peace, 
freedom, and prosperity. 

As I contemplate the present position of 
the United States as a leader in the family 
of nations, there comes to my mind a little 
known chapter of American history of a visit 
to the Netherlands in 1788 by the founder of 
our university whom we have come here to 
honor today. Then the situation was re- 
versed. The Netherlands nation was strong. 
We were woefully weak. We had come out 
of a victorious war with our economy crip- 
pled, our finances strained, and our credit 
shattered. We were operating under the 
loose Articles of Confederation. The Federal 
Constitution had been framed but not yet 
adopted. Our power to raise money was not 
clearly defined. We desperately needed the 
sympathy and the help of the Dutch people. 
We needed funds to tide us ov.r the next 
critical year or two. 

It was under such circumstances that 
Thomas Jefferson came to Amsterdam to 
negotiate a loan with the Dutch for 1,000,000 
florin, or about $400,000 in the American 
currency of that day. It was not a big loan, 
not even for those days, but it was definitely 
needed by our young country. The Dutch 
listened to the sincere pleas of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and extended credit to our new Nation. 
About a month later our founder was able to 
write of his journey to the Netherlands in 
these terms: 

“I had the satisfaction to reflect that by 
this journey our credit was secured and the 
new Government was placed at ease for 2 
years to come.” : 

I sincerely hope that the results of our 
March meeting in The Hague in 1950 will 
give the Dutch people and all of our Euro- 
pean friends the same kind of strength, en- 
couragement, and faith that our infant Re- 
public gained as a result of the visit of 
Thomas Jefferson to Amsterdam in March 
1788, 

Thomas Jefferson, the “father” of our unt- 
versity, was born on April 13, 1743. In com- 
memoration of that historic event which has 
meant so much to the hopes and the aspira- 
tions of all of mankind, we, his sons and his 
admirers, have assembled here on this 
Fcunder’s Day agaiu to express our deep re- 
spect for him as a man, our abiding faith 


in him as a great apostle of democracy, and 
our heartfelt gratitude to him as an earnest 
and progressive college president. 

Thomas Jefferson, the man, was the Vir- 
ginia gentleman in the full sense of the 
word—human, gallant, gracious, generous, 
hospitable, tolerant, and courageous. He 
fully comprehended the true significance 
and the responsibility of noblesse oblige. 
He devoted himself wholeheartedly to the 
welfare of his fellow man. 

Of Thomas Jefferson the great liberal spirit, 
there is little that can be added by us to 
his own great expressions in the Declara- 
tion of Independence that he wrote, to the 
statute of Virginia for religious freedom that 
he sponsored, and to the Bill of Rights whose 
inclusion in our Federal Constitution he in- 
spired. 

Thomas Jefferson believed in democracy. 
He knew “no safe depository of the ultimate 
powers of society but the people themselves.” 
Neither the excesses of the Shay’s Rebellion 
nor of the French Revolution shook his faith 
in the common sense of the common man. 
He fully understood the vulnerabilities as 
well as the strength of democratic govern- 
ment rnd democratic institutions, but in 
his sound, logical, and informed way he never 
faltered in his firm conviction that the sur- 
est road to human happiness was paved with 
the inalienable rights of man. 

In times of stress, we find there is some- 
times a tendency on the part of some peo- 
ple to lose faith in the democratic process. 
They say that a democracy debates while a 
strong ruler decides. They point out that in 
the name of freedom of speech endless dis- 
cussion obstructs positive action. They 
maintain that under the cloak of a free 
press irresponsbile writers harass and abuse 
men in public life, and often thwart them 
in their honorable efforts. These criticisms 
of democracy are not modern twentieth cen- 
tury developments. Some of our own fore- 
fathers had similar misgivings, and par- 
ticularly about the ability of a democracy 
to face a grave crisis. It therefore is not 
surprising that some of their children may 
sometimes harbor similar doubts today. 

A study of American history, however, and, 
especially of our successful experience in 
World War II, should prove conclusively that 
a democracy can act with vigor under stress 
and can come out victorious with its insti- 
tutions unimpaired. 

Today we are engaged in what is popularly 
described as a cold war, and I am confident 
that the same good sense of the American 
people under a leader in the Thomas Jeffer- 
son tradition, our President, Harry Truman, 
will continue to prove the innate strength of 
our American democracy in the face of any 
storm. 

We shall win the struggle to rally humanity 
for freedom not by any matching of man for 
man, gun for gun, tank for tank, or plane 
for plane; not by playing our opponents’ 
game and wrecking our economy through 
spending ourselves into a depression; and 
not by giving up our cherished democratic 
institutions for reactionary militaristic ex- 
periments in the regimentation of society. 
We shall win by proving ourselves qualita- 
tively stronger, in ingenuity, in spirit and in 
muscle, than any who may contemplate to 
challenge us. We shall invest prudently in 
our defense and we shall make every dollar 
bring a maximum return in protection. We 
shall stand by our friends overseas. We shall 
give them economic and military aid to the 
fullest extent possible when there is a rea- 
sonable chance of some favorable gain in the 
form of more effective mutual defense. We 
are determined to be strong, for peace today 
can be achieved only through strength. 

But above the physical prowess of our arms 
there will always stand the innate spiritual 
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quality of our people and their faith in oy 
democratic institutions. That faith was 
best expressed in a letter by Thomas Jefferson 
as follows: 

“I am persuaded myself that the good sense 
of the people will always be found to be the 
best army.” 

In the same letter that he expressed such 
faith in the American people, Thomas Jeffer. 
son went on to pay his respects to the freedom 
of the press. 

“The basis of our Government being the 
opinion of the people,” he wrote, “the very 
first object should be to keep that right; anq 
were it left to me to decide whether we shoulg 
have a government without newspapers, or 
newspapers without a government, I should 
not hesitate a moment to prefer the latter, 
But I should mean that every man should re. 
ceive those papers, and be capable of reading 
them, ,* .¢ .&* 

Such was Thomas Jefferson's faith in the 
free opinion of mankind. Coupled with 
this, he was a firm believer in extending and 
improving facilities for education. 

To the memory of Thomas Jefferson, the 
educator, and the founder of this great uni- 
versity, we have around us physical testi- 
monials in brick and mortar that he per- 
sonally planned, and a liberal tradition of 
scholarship, honor, and truth upon which he 
so stanchly insisted. 

Were Thomas Jefferson to return to us 
today he would be pleased to find in Dr. 
Colgate Whitehead Darden, Jr., a worthy 
successor—an outstanding leader who ad- 
ministers this great university in the full 
spirit of its founding father. 

As for the students of our day, I doubt if 
Thomas Jefferson would find any to exce! him 
in his capacity for work and play. He could 
read latin, Greek, and French. He was 
equally at home with higher mathematics 
and natural sciences. With it all, he always 
seemed to find time to ride, and dance, and 
sing. His versatifity continued after gradu- 
ation and his all-around capacity gained 
him great renown. One of his early biogra- 
phers described him in his thirties as a gen- 
tleman “who could calculate an eclipse, sur- 
vey an estate, tie an artery, plan an edifice, 
try a case, break a horse, dance a minuet, and 
play a violin.” 

Nor did the education of Thomas Jefferson 
stop with his college days. In fact, it never 
stopped. He would have applauded the 
present educational program of our armed 
forces for we, too, work on the theory that 
study does not end with graduation from 
college, that a diploma from West Point or 
Annapolis is but the beginning—a first step 
to qualify a junior officer for advanced trall- 
ing and higher learning. 

Thomas Jefferson was deeply interested !n 
the education of military men, and in a sense 
West Point shares with our own university 
the claim upon him as its founder, It was 
he who selected Jonathan Williams to head 
the institution when the Military Academy 
was only in the discussion stage. It was he 
who chose West Point as the site for the 
Academy. It was upon his insistence that 
the organic act setting up the Military Acad- 
emy was passed by the Congress. He inte!- 
ested himself in the selection of the faculty 
at West Point and was responsible for the 
choice of Ferdinand B. Hassler, a dist!- 
guished Swiss national, to head its mathe- 
matics department. 

Toward the end of his administration W° 
find Thomas Jefferson pressing for an expa®- 
sion of the Military Academy and considerits 
its removal to Washington where he hoped 
“it may render its benefits common to tht 
Naval Department.” Evidently Jefferso!, 


even in those early days, was already think- 
ing in terms of cross-service between the 
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and the Navy, and perhaps even of 





unifi tion itself. 
In later years when it was proposed to give 
to his portrait a place “among the bene- 


factors of our Nation and of the establish- 
ment of West Point in particular,” Thomas 
Jefferson modestly wrote as follows: 
“T have ever considered the establishment 
Point) as of major importance to 
! intry, and whatever I could do for it, 
I viewed myself as performing a duty only, 
} | debt of the institution is to its able 
and zealous professors.” 
In those days the defense of the United 
vas based on a series of strong forts 
nding strategic approaches to our 











vital areas, and a small mobile force of foot 
troops, augmented by some cavalry and sup- 
ported by some artillery. The need for post 
craduate education either in civilian col- 
leges or even within the services was not 


fully recognized, though a beginning was 
made in 1824, 2 years before Jefferson died, 
when the artillery school was established at 
Fortress Monroe in our own Virginia. 

Today, life in our armed forces is a suc- 
cession of schools in army posts, on air bases 
and aboard ships, Officers and enlisted men 
ere continually studying the arms and equip- 
ment entrusted to them and learning how 
to-use them to best advantage. The heart 
and the core of this educational system 
are the officers and the noncommissioned 
officers; and to enable them to teach others, 
they first must learn themselves. 

They must learn the tactics and techniques 
of their own services. They must under- 
stand their own capabilities and limitations 
and those of their sister services. Many of 
them must qualify for duties in the strategic 
field which are predicted on the ability to 
handle problems common to two or more 
of our services, and to carry out unification 
missions for the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
Above all else, officers must be leaders; and 
they are not always born. Courses in lead- 
ership, therefore, are given great emphasis. 
Our enlisted men with their innate intelli- 
gence and practical sense, with their loyalty 
and their spirit of bravery, are entitled to the 
best in leadership and we are determined 
that they will get it. 

Leadership in modern war is more than 
drawing sword and fearlessly galloping off 
at the head of a troop, though there still is 
no substitute for that type of courage when 
hecessity demands it. Leadership normally 
begins with a sense of confidence born out 
of knowledge and experience, and our armed 
forces are engaged in seeing to it that its 
officers acquire both these prerequisites. 

Let us see, for instance, how the Army 
educates its officers. First, a new second 
lieutenant goes to a basic officers school for 
courses in subjects common to the Army as 
I Then he goes to an Infantry, Ar- 
y, Armored Cavalry, or similar school to 
e€come indoctrinated in the basic subjects 
of his branch. Later he attend an advanced 
School. If he proves particularly outstand- 
ing, he may be selected to attend the ad- 
vanced school of another branch. Some- 

me between his 7th and 15th year of ser- 
ice he becomes eligible for a course at the 
G m ral Staff College, and beyond that there 
the War College. 

From then on, outstanding officers compete 
1) Other exceptional men for an opportu- 
y to attend schools conducted on a joint 
Army, Navy, and Air basis. There is the 
| Forces College, the Industrial College 
ie Armed Forces and the National War 





Navy and the Air Force provide simi- 
icalional programs for their officers. 
: ‘ree services send a considerable num- 

Of men to civilian colleges and universi- 
specialized training where many 


of them qualify for masters’ degrees and 
some of them become doctors of philosophy 
or science. Right here at the University of 
Virginia there are 26 Army men studying 
medicine, law, nuclear physics, international 
relations, and military geography. There are 
eight air Officers taking up law, political 
science, physics, and psychology. The dis- 
tribution among the universities is Nation- 
wide. Let me give a few examples. 

Navy men are studying engineering at 
Michigan, MIT, Princeton, Lehigh, and 
California. There are Army men studying 
communications at Illinois, electronics at 
Pennsylvania, guided missiles at Johns Hop- 
kins, physics at Chicago, journalism at Mis- 
souri, law at Harvard, and public adminis- 
tration at Syracuse. And the Air Force has 
students at Ohio State, Stanford, Wisconsin, 
Washington, and Yale. These lists are far 
from complete. I would not have the time 
to give you all the colleges and all the 
courses. I hope I have given you enough, 
however, to indicate the scope and the va- 
riety of education followed by the men in the 
armed forces. 

Those who have graduated from the serv- 
ice, GI alumni of the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Air Force, are taking full advantage, 
by the thousands, of the opportunities offered 
them by a liberal and appreciative Govern- 
ment to continue their studies interrupted 
by war. There are many of them right here 
at the university. They will be found on 
the campus of practically every one of our 
colleges. Their experience in uniform has 
given them an added stimulus. to learn and 
a deeper realization of the value of an edu- 
cation for service, both in war and in peace. 

There is one aspect worth especial men- 
tion at this time. Among those receiving 
specialized training there are 575 officers 
of the Army, Navy, including the Marine 
Corps, and the Air Force, attending business 
management courses in our universities. 
That fact illustrates our determination to 
train our Officers to place our military pro- 
cedures on a business basis—to make every 
dollar of our appropriation bring us a dol- 
lar’s worth of defense. 

The sole justification for our armed forces 
is their ability to defend their country. 
Second only in importance is the require- 
ment that they operate on an efficient basis. 
Our educational program aims to train men 
toward the realization of both essential ob- 
jectives. 

Today, in 2 dynamic world, we have reached 
the pinnacle among nations. We will re- 
tain that leadership only so long as we use 
the brains and the brawn with which we 
have been endowed in a way so as to be fully 
prepared to deter aggression in the first 
place, to defend ourselves, if need be, and to 
defeat an aggressor, if he forces war upon us. 

I have every confidence in our ultimate 
success. We shall face facts as they are and 
shall fit our defense plans and our man- 
power and munitions requirements to meet 
them. Our defense plans, however, are not 
rigid. They are not the laws of Medes and 
Persians. They are flexible and adaptable to 
changing conditions. They are under con- 
stant study and review. If we become con- 
vinced that our present means are insuffi- 
cient to meet the exigencies of the day and 
the probable threats of tomorrow, we shall 
not be too humble to ask for more; and if 
we find them more than adequate we shall 
not be too proud to ask for less. We shall 
always seek for truth and we chall take 
fitting means to meet the truth. 

As en alumnus of this great university I 
have never lost sight of the quotation from 
St. John inscribed in Greek here above the 
columns of Cabell! Hall. 

“Know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 
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Address by William C. Bullitt at the Yale 
Law School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by the Honorable 
William C. Bullitt at the Yale Law School 
on April 13, 1950, under the auspices 
of the Pierson College International Re- 
lations Club. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Forty years ago when I was a student at 
Yale we were all obliged to go to compulsory 
Sunday chapel—which often meant return- 
ing to New Haven by the milk train from 
parties in New York. Our pain was eased, 
however, by President Hadley. The visiting 
preachers would invariably ask him how long 
they should preach. Hadley invariably would 
reply: “Your time is, of course, unlimited; 
but the oldest Yale tradition is that no 
souls are saved after the first 15 minutes.” 

At the risk of saving no souls at all, I 
shall take more than 15 minutes because I 
want to try to give you an over-all picture 
of the world situation. When you complete 
your studies you will step onto a field of bat- 
tle. All of us wish that were not so; but it 
is so. And you had better know now what 
you will face. 

Why isn’t it reasonable to believe that if 
we display enough good will we can reach 
an agreement with Stalin that will give peace 
to the world? After all, the Soviet Union 
contains a sixth of the land surface of the 
earth. It is sparsely populated. It could 
be developed as our own country was de- 
veloped between the Civil War and the First 
World War—peacefully, with a constantly 
rising standard of living for all its inhabi- 
tants. Why doesn't that happen? Isn’t the 
trouble with ourselves? Isn’t the Soviet Gov- 
ernment afraid of us—legitimately afraid of 
us? 

It is not. The Soviet Government knows 
better than any other government in the 
world the exact state of mind of the Ameri- 
can Government and the American people. 
It has plenty of agents and sympathizers in 
our country to give it the facts, and there is 
no better informed group of men in the world 
than the Politburo. The leaders of the So- 
viet Union know as well as we know that 
we desire to live in peace with all nations. 

One day in 1934 when our Government 
was attempting to establish cordial rela- 
tions with the Soviet Government—hoping 
that a combination of the forces of Great 
Britain, France, and the Soviet Union might 
prevent Hitler from making war in Europe 
and the Japanese militarists from pushing 
further into China—a number of commissars 
were having a drink with me at our embassy 
in Moscow. I showed them the Soviet second 
reader. In it was a chapter entitled “Amer- 
ica.” At the head of the chapter was a 
drawing of starving children working at fac- 
tory machines in a cellar, while on the floor 
above fat, bejeweled women and fatter men 
danced jazz. The text read: “America is a 
country where children of workers and peas- 
ants are forbidden to get an education. They 
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are forced to work all day at machines in 
dark cellars, and get nothing to eat but 
bread, while the rich dance over their heads.” 
I asked the commissars how they expected 
to educate leaders for the Soviet Union if 
they taught their children such lies? They 
laughed and one of them replied: “Have you 
ever found any one of us that doesn’t know 
the facts?” I answered that I thought they 
were better informed than the members of 
any government I knew. The commissar then 
went on: “It will always be so. We shall 
educate in spectal schools leaders who will 
know the truth, but as for the rest—we 
shall teach them exactly what it is in the 
interest of the Soviet Union for them to 
know.” 

Stalin and the members of the Politburo 
have no fear whatsoever that they will be 
attacked by the United States. They know 
the facts. The tremendous trumpetings of 
anti-American propaganda in Soviet schools, 
plays, movies, books, press, and radio are 
merely means to drive fear and hatred into 
the ignorant in order to make them docile 
instruments of Stalin. 

From 1941 to 1947 we tried to appease 
Stalin. Hopefully we gave him everything 
he asked. We failed. His appetite remained 
as great as ever. We failed to appease him 
then, and we would fail now if we should 
try again to appease him. We cannot devel- 
op friendly relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment as we could develop such relations with 
a normal government because we are facing, 
not a normal government, but a clique of 
men who, by their own will, deliberately and 
consciously, have chosen to declare them- 
selves the enemies of all peoples that live in 
freedom. They are the high priests of a 
fighting faith which requires of its adher- 
ents conquest of the world. The Russian 
people, who capable of performing prodi- 
gies of good, are driven by that privileged 
and persecuting clique to prodigies of evil. 
In 1939, Stalin ruled 170,000,000 persons, 
Today he controls 800,000,000—more than a 
third of humanity. His objective is conquest 
of the entire human race. He will not stop. 
He can only be stopped. We cannot get off 
this planet. We shall have to stop him or 
submit to his rule. 

To believe that is still possible to appease 
Stalin, it is necessary to be ignorant both 
of Soviet history and of the doctrine which 
inspires the actions of the Communists. 

The Communist creed teaches that estab- 
lishment of Communist dictatorship 
throughout the earth and abolition of pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production 
will erase all envy, hatred, and malice from 
the human heart. It promises that the 
state will then wither away and that all men 
will live without a state in perfect happiness. 
In the name of science, the Communists 
teach this fantastically unscientific creed to 
the peoples they control. They educate 
their children to live by this faith and, if 
need be, to die for it. A large percentage of 
the young in the Soviet Union and the 
Soviet satellite countries have no other 
creed taught them. So they have faith in 
the Communist creed and give their lives for 
it, believing that they are fighting to eman- 
cipate all humanity from all evil. 

Since the Communists believe this, they 
are convinced that the highest present moral 
duty of man is to achieve Communist world 
dictatorship. This supreme end, they hold, 
justifies all means for its achievement—all 
means including the pledged word given and 
broken, character assassination, torture, 
murder, and war. They revere the words 
which Lenin wrote: “It is necessary * * * 
to use any ruse, cunning, unlawful method, 
evasion, concealment of truth.” They hold 
as gospel truth his portentous statement: 
“* * * it is inconceivable that the Soviet 
Republic should continue for a long period 
side by side with imperialist states, Ulti- 
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mately one or the other must conquer. 
Meanwhile a number of terrible clashes be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
states is inevitable.” 

There is not the slightest evidence that 
Stalin disbelieves in this doctrine which now 
bears his name as well as the names of Marx 
and Lenin. Even if he should disbelieve in 
it, he could not abandon it. For the Marx- 
Lenin-Stalin creed is the fighting faith which 
holds the Communists together. Without it 
the Soviet Union and all other Communist 
states would disintegrate. Stalin must and 
will continue to try to conquer the world. 

No vice in international affairs is so fatal 
as the vice of wishful thinking. If we con- 
tinue to believe that we can appease the 
unappeasable, we shall not survive. We can- 
not turn a tiger into a cat by stroking it. 

In our short history, we have never had 
to face any problem as complex as the prob- 
lem of this Communist assault. The western 
world once did face a similar problem. The 
fighting faith of Mahomet overwhelmed the 
Christian states of the Near East and North 
Africa and Spain, and the Moslem forces 
were not stopped until they reached Tours 
on the Loire not very far from Paris. I do 
not wish to compare the Moslem religion, 
which is a noble one, to the Communist 
creed, which is satanic; but I do wish to 
point out that in the hundred years between 
Mahomet’s death in 632 and the defeat of 
the Moslems by Charles Martel in 732, coun- 
try after country fell before the fighting 
faith until it seemed that it was irresistible. 

The Communist attack is no more irre- 
sistible than was the Moslem attack. But 
to meet it successfuly, we shall need the 
same faith and courage that the Christians 
had at Tours. Furthermore, we shall need 
wisdom. We shall have to be wise in time. 
And there is not much time. We shall have 
to grow up quickly, for the burden of de- 
feating the Communist attack has fallen on 
us at a moment when we are intellectually 
ill-prepared to carry it. We have always been 
so occupied with our domestic affairs, so 
happy in our own continent, that few Amer- 
icans have taken any long-continued inter- 
est in foreign affairs. In consequence, our 
foreign policies have often been not expres- 
sions of our vital interests, but mere spas- 
modic reactions to the demands of domestic 
political expediency. The few Americans 
who have devoted their lives to foreign af- 
fairs since 1914 are so exceptional as to be 
almost oddities. As a nation, we are ama- 
teurs in the foreign field. Our leaders play 
by ear or by hunch. Stalin sits in the Krem- 
lin with the members of his Politburo who 
compose his general staff for conquest of 
the world and plans his advances on a world 
scale as carefully as the commander in chief 
of an army plans his attacks. Our Gov- 
ernment has never prepared an over-all plan 
of political, economic, and military defense 
for ourselves and the rest of the free world. 
Indeed, our administration has not even 
understood that such a plan is vital. It is 
not so long ago that President Truman said 
“TI like old Joe.” 

What should we be doing? 

Can we stop Stalin without war? It is 
not impossible but it will not be easy. For 
Stalin will not stop unless we keep him 
constantly confronted by superior force and 
unless he knows that we will use that force 
against his direct or indirect aggressions. To 
stop Stalin without war we must, therefore, 
have both the superior force and the will, 
if necessary, to use it. 

Do we have the superior force? In 1945 
we had the atomic bomb and the world’s 
greatest air force to carry it. Our indus- 
trial plant was intact. China, the key to all 
Asia, was our ally. Stalin had no atomic 
bomb and no long-range bombing planes. 
His industrial plant was, in large part, worn 
out or destroyed. Compared to the Soviet 
Union we were overwhelmingly strong. 



































































Today Stalin has China as an ally. He has 
atomic bombs and at least 350 long-range 
bombers capable of carrying them to any 
spot in the United States. We have no radar 
warning net to detect the approach of his 
planes. We have only a fraction of the 
number of pursuit planes needed to make 
effective use of a warning net. The author. 
itative Finletter Commission in 1948 recom- 
mended as a minimum for national security 
70 air groups. We have 44. Stalin’s total air 
force outnumbers ours by about 3 to 1. His 
annual production of war planes is about 3 
to our 1. He has 125 army divisions to our 
10—among them, 30 armored divisions to 
our 1. In addition, he has approximately 270 
submarines—about 30 of which are of the 
latest type against which we have not yet 
produced effective counterweapons. Fur- 
thermore, thanks to his agent Fuchs who 
transmitted to him all our secrets for produc- 
tion of both A-bombs and hydrogen bombs, 
he may be ahead of us in production of H- 
bombs. 

Moreover, the whole of western Europe is 
without defense, and everyone in western 
Europe knows it. Its cities cannot be pro- 
tected against Soviet atomic bombs except by 
our Air Force, which today is not strong 
enough for the task. To oppose the 125 So- 
viet divisions, the French have 6, the British 
say they can furnish 1, the Belgians 1. To 
have a chance to stop the Red army for a few 
months, the European democracies would 
need from 50 to 60 divisions. Modern equip- 
ment for such a number of divisions would 
cost from $10,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000. 
And military authorities agree that no 
western European defense system can be 
effective unless both the western Germans 
and the Spaniards are included in it. 

The balance of military force is swinging 
60 rapidly to the Soviet side that some off- 
cials in Washington who have access to secret’ 
information believe that Stalin will attack 
us this autumn. They argue that by August 
1950 he will probably have 50 A-bom)s— 
enough to Cestroy our great cities and our 
atomic production plants, and thus prevent 
effective American counterattack. But my 
belief is that Stalin will not launch shooting 
war until he is certain that he can defeat 
us easily. He is a cautious and crafty leader 
who strikes only when he feels sure of quick 
victory. This autumn, his first surprise at- 
tack might not be successful. We would 
probably be able to strike back effectively. 
Therefore, it seems likely that he will not 
start bombing this year but will go on in- 
creasing his military strength faster than 
we are adding to ours, and seize more peoples, 
resources, and strategic areas, until he feels 
that his power is irresistible. We are allow- 
ing time to run on his side. And he knows 
it. 

Unless we strengthen quickly our own 
military forces and those of our allies and 
prevent further Soviet aggressions, we shall 
throw away our last chance to keep Stalin 
confronted by superior force—and shall 
throw away, therefore, our last chance to 
stop Stalin without war. 

We shail not even be able to defeat Stalin 
in war unless we build up our strength and 
that of our allies faster than Stalin is build- 
ing up the strength of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites, and unless we stop further di- 
rect or indirect Communist aggressions. 

At the present moment the Communists 
are advancing by open warfare in Indo- 
china. If we let Indochina fall, Burma, 
Siam, and British Malaya—with its vast pro- 
duction of rubber and tin—will also fall. 
Then it will be India’s turn. 

At another point, the Communists are mak- 
ing small attacks preparatory to a great 
attack. The Chinese Communists for some 
time have been attempting to seize small 
islands on the way to the great strategic 
island of Formosa. Formosa is still being 
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held by the Chinese Nationalist Army which, 
sme weeks ago, gave proof cf its good mo- 
rale by seizing a port on the mainland. If 
ne Chinese Communists should capture 
a, Stalin’s forces would be within 250 
miles of the northern Philippines. It was 
om Formosa that Japan attacked and cap- 

the Philippines, Our Joint Chiefs of 
.f, headed by General Bradley, pleaded 
with President Truman to send munitions 
and equipment, as well as economic aid to 








Formosa, and a few American officers to ad- 
vise regarding defense. Secretary of State 
Acheson opposed our military leaders, and 
per 4 President Truman to decide that 





we would continue to do nothing to prevent 
the fall of Formosa. That is our present 
policy. For the Philippines, the Department 
of State is preparing another Bataan. 

In the Near East, Iran, with its huge oil 
production, which plays such a large part 
in British economic life, is again threatened 
by Soviet-directed revolutionaries of the 
Tudeh Party. They have a fertile field in 
which to work. The poverty among the peas- 
ants of Iran is so grinding that they are 
close to revolt. Unless the Government of 
the United States moves rapidly to alleviate 
the suffering in Iran, Stalin may soon add 
that ancient country to his long list of satel- 
lites 

These, for the moment, are 
Asia where Stalin is pressing 
strongly. But even in western 
undermining our friends. 

In Italy, more than 20 percent of the work- 
men are unemployed, and the Communists, 
who gathered one-third of the votes at the 
last elections, are gaining in strength. 

In France, the government is far weaker 
than any French Government before the 
Second World War, and its entire apparatus 
is riddied with Communists. Even the head 
of French atomic research is a Communist. 

Great Britain is staggering toward another 
financial and economic crisis. 

Western Germany, under the pressure of 
unemployment, is beginning to listen to the 
Soviet propaganda which says: “Side with 
the United States and you will have unem- 
ployment, underfeeding, shortage of raw ma- 
terials, a divided country and, finally, Soviet 
atomic bombs on your cities. Side with the 
Soviet Union and you will have all the wheat 
and raw materials you want, no unemploy- 
ment, and a united Germany including the 
part that is momentarily Polish.” Pastor 
Niemoeller, much admired by Americans, has 
now declared himself in favor of a united 
Germany even at the price of Communist 
rule 

When we began to give Marshall plan aid, 
and when we signed the Atlantic Pact, our 


object was to make western Europe a strong 


the areas in 
his advance 
Europe he is 


ally, have succeeded only in keeping 
alive 17 picturesque, competing countries 
Waich cannot feed or defend themselves. If 


they would unite their economies by enter- 


European federation, they would be 
> path to strength. But their govern- 
3 reluse to take any serious steps to- 
Ward federation. And our Government is 
maxing no effective effort to move them 
tow leration. They feel confident that, 
1952, we will not stop our doles 
m. And, indeed, we do not dare to 
* fear that they will all collapse into 
ls of Stalin and be organized as 
itellites for his final attack on us. 
hen, is the real state of our defenses 
viet aggression? Our own military 
s falling behind the growing mili- 
sth of Stalin. Asia is slipping into 
s hands. Western Europe is defense- 
he Soviet atomic bomb threat to our 
ur families, and our country is in- 
each day. The Communists are ad- 
, We are retreating. They are on the 
- nsive. We are on the defensive. No war, 
‘ or cold, was ever won by forces which 
on the defensive. 
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Why are we on the defensive? Why has 
our Government failed to defend our vital 
interests? 

Because American foreign policy since 1941 
has been a supreme triumph of Soviet psy- 
chological warfare. In 1941 our Government 
was bamboozled into treating the Soviet 
Union as a peace-loving democracy and the 
Chinese Communists as mere agrarian re- 
formers who have no connection with Mos- 
cow. Our Department of State forgot that 
the Soviet Government was a predatory to- 
talitarian tyranny and that the Chinese 
Communists were agents of Stalin. In 1941 
the Soviet Government was in desperate 
straits. Thanks to our aid—$11,000,000,000 
worth—it survived. Today, Stalin controls 
more than a third of the human race, and 
we are not sure that we shall survive. The 
measure of our foreign policy is the fact that 
in 1989 Stalin controlled 170,000,000 people, 
while today he controls 800,C00,000. 

Apologists for the Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam agreements have used many words 
in an attempt to prove that what was wrong 
was not the agreements themselves but the 
failure of the Soviet Union to carry out the 
agreements. This is as if a banker, who had 
been appointed trustee of the fortune of a 
child, should place the funds entrusted to 
his care in a Ponzi get-rich-quick scheme 
and then, when the money was lost, plead 
that the trouble was not with the trustee— 
who accepted Mr. Ponzi’s promise to pay 200 
percent per year—but with Ponzi’s failure to 
carry out the agreement. The people of the 
United States hire officials to work in the 
Department of State because they need ex- 
perts to handle complex world: questions. 
The officials of that Department are trustees 
of the vital interests of the American people, 
and the most contemptible excuse that can 
be offered by or for them is that they meant 
well but were played for suckers. 

To explain the sacrifice of the vital inter- 
ests of the people of the United States by our 
National Government, it is not necessary to 
conclude that our Department of State is 
filled with Soviet agents. We know that 
there have been some in influential posts. 
But most of the damage has been done by 
naive dupes of Soviet psychological warfare. 
We still have in office, in Washington and 
throughout the world, duped officials who 
have not been Soviet agents but have served 
the Soviet Government as effectively as if 
they had been Soviet agents. 

In our Army, a general who loses a divi- 
sion through incompetence is court mar- 
tialed. In our Department of State, men 
who throw away whole countries are pro- 
moted. They have a vested interest in their 
own mistakes. They cannot detach them- 
selves from their past or their friends—even 
though those friends turn out to be Soviet 
agents. In any parliamentary democracy a 
minister of foreign affairs who had tossed a 
great ally like China to Stalin would have 
been dismissed from his post. Mr. Acheson 
reriains Secretary of State. 

There is a great moral difference between 
traitors and Soviet dupes. It is the same 
difference that is recognized in law between 
aman guilty of murder and a man guilty of 
manslaughter. In the case of manslaughter, 
there is no intention to commit the crime. 
But in both cases the victim ends up dead. 
If our President continues to keep as ad- 
visers on foreign policy men who have played 
a part in the sacrifice of our vital interests 
from 1941 to the present time, we shall have 
small chance to survive. 

Perhaps it is difficult for you to feel pro- 
foundly that all you care about may be de- 
stroyed. Have you ever thought how many 
great civilizations have been totally annihi- 
lated? Have you thought of the Athens of 
Pericles and of the Roman Empire? Of all 
the great cities of Syria and north Africa 
where today stretch only lonely sands? Have 
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you understood that a similar extinction may 
come, and come soon, to the whole Christian 
civilization of Europe—and may come to us 
here? This is hard to believe, but it is so. 

Under these circumstances, what should 
we do? Let us remember two facts in ap- 
proaching the problem of our foreign policy: 

First, let us remember always to distin- 
guish between the Russian people and the 
Soviet government. There can be no peace 
on earth so long as the Russian people and 
the peoples of the Soviet satellite states are 
driven by men who prefer a murderous doc- 
trine to the “plain exigence of charity.” In 
the year 1830 the Poles in revolt against the 
tyranny of the Czars inscribed on their ban- 
ners a phrase addressed to the enslaved Rus- 
sian people: “For your freedom and ours.” 
We should approach the Russian people in 
the same spirit. However hard it may be, 
we must make the Russians comprehend that 
we stand for their freedom no less than for 
our own, since in our battle against the 
Communist dictator the Russian people must 
be our final allies. We have had freedom for 
SO many years, we have lived so long in Chris- 
tian civilization under a Bill of Rights hon- 
estly enforced, that we are apt to forget that 
the idea of freedom is the most explosive 
force in the world of »olitics. Freedom is an 
atomic bomb in the field of ideas. All men 
hate to live under the eye and hand of an 
omnipotent secret police. Tyranny, whether 
it be called by the name of communism, 
fascism, or by any other name, is loathed 
by all normal men and women. And how- 
ever absolute may be today the grip of the 
Soviet dictator on his subject peoples, that 
grip can and will be ended eventually by 
the idea of freedom. 

Second, let us remember always that many 
years will elapse before the peoples of the 
Soviet Union and the satellite states achieve 
freedom and that, throughout those years, 
we and the other free nations will be in 
danger of extinction unless we keep the So- 
viet Union constantly confronted by superior 
force. If any one of you is morally disturbed 
by that idea, let him remember that the 
most legitimate use of force on this earth its 
to hold the fleld to permit the growth of 
moral ideas. 

Within the framework of these general 
conclusions, what should be our foreign 
policy? 

1. To build up our military strength faster 
than Stalin is increasing his military 
strength. 

2. To achieve the federation of western 
Europe and give adequate arms to that fed- 
eration. 

3. To stand up with force to the threat of 
the Communists in eastern Germany who 
have announced that on May 28 they will 
march 500,000 youths from east Berl‘. into 
west Berlin. 

4. To give far greater aid than we have 
been giving to resistance forces in all the 
Soviet satellite countries. 

5. To help the Albanian exiles rescue Al- 
bania from the Communists, and thus give 
new spirit to all the enslaved peoples behind 
the iron curtain. 

6. To give adequate 
aid to Iran. 

7. To prevent 
Formosa. 

8. To help the Annamites and the French 
throw the Communists completely out of 
Indochina. 

9. To insist that the UN—now paralyzed by 
Sovi*t veto and boycott—function as if there 
were no Soviet boycott. 

These are but a few of the obvious steps 
that we must take immediately if we are to 
wrest the offensive from Stalin. 

Won't such a policy be terribly expensive? 

Of course it will be. Each one of us will 
have to make crifices—genuine sacrifices 
that will be hard to bear. We have allowed 


and effective economic 
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Stalin to acquire such strength and to take 
over such races, resources, and strategic posi- 
tions that nothing short of the full efforts of 
the American people will suffice to stop him. 
We are not technically at war; but we shall 
have to live and work as if we were at war. 

We know what happens to a people that 
refuses to face—in time—a mortal danger. 
Yet today our Government is behaving as the 
French Government behaved from 1938 to 
1939. In that period when the Germans 
were prepa_ing for war and working 60 hours 
a week, the French cut their working hours 
to 40 a week. When the Germans were pro- 
ducing 700 planes a month, the French cut 
their plane production to 50a month, They 
did this for the same reason that we are now 
reducing expenditures for our military forces 
and for aid to our friends throughout the 
world. The people of France, like all other 
peoples, wanted a higher standard of living 
and leisure. They did not realize that a 
higher standard of living and leisure would 
soon give them a higher rate of dying. In 
1940 Hitler destroyed the independence of 
France. We restored the independence of 
France. There is no nation standing behind 
us to restore our independence. 

It may be difficult for us to persuade our 
Government to change its present policies. 
President Truman has staked his political 
future on a program of hand-outs for crop 
support, housing, education, and other proj- 
ects which appeal to groups of voters. Toget 
more tax money for the hand-out program 
which produces votes, he has cut down the 
defense program which might produce sur- 
vival. Our tax money is being used to buy 
surplus potatoes instead of jet planes. It 
will not be easy for him to change his course; 
but our best hope lies in the fact that he isa 
patriot. If we can let him know that hence- 
forth we want to hear from him not what we 
can get from our country but what we can 
give to our country, we shall make it easy 
for him to take the course which will enable 
our Nation to survive. 

The burde:: of decision is on our President. 
He, by our Constitution, controls our foreign 
policy. He commands our armed forces. If 
he is to act in time to save our country from 
conquest by Stalin, he will have to change 
his thinking quickly. He will have to experi- 
ence something like the transformation 
which Saul experienced on the road to 
Damascus when “there shined about him a 
light from heaven,” and he became Paul the 
Apostle. We should hope and pray that a 
light from heaven will fall on President Tru- 
man; but we should also try to shed upon 
him a light from the public opinion of Amer- 
icans who do not want to live soft for a few 
years and then be conquered, but do want to 
live hard and keep their country free. 





Seoway Project a Threat to Philadelphia 
and United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Seaway Project a Threat to 
Philadelphia and United States,” pub- 
lished in this morning’s Philadelphia 
Inquirer. It deals with the subject of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 


There keing no objection, the editorial 
was ordercd to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SEAWAY PROJECT A THREAT TO PHILADELPHIA 
AND UNITED STATES 


In the light of the dubious over-all value 
of the St. Lawrence seaway project, to say 
nothing of the unquestionably bad effects on 
many sections of the country, including 
Philadelphia, Secretary of State Acheson’s 
statement that action on this scheme is 
overdue is wholly unconvincing. 

Acheson dutifully appeared before the 
House Public Works Committee to support 
President Truman’s plea for approval of the 
seaway project, and added that it was neces- 
sary from the economic and defense stand- 
points, and to improve harmonious relations 
with Canada as well. 

But Acheson, like so many others who 
have plugged this idea for more than half a 
century, failed completely to answer the Oob- 
jections that it would be too costly, that its 
defense value would be negligible if it had 
any at all, and that it would entail inevitable 
dislocations among important segments of 
the American economy. 

It has been pointed out before that one 
bomb placed on one of the 50 proposed locks 
could bottle up the whole navigation system 
envisioned in these plans. Yet the locks 
would be essential if the St. Lawrence River 
were to be opened to navigation so that 
oceangoing vessels could go all the way to 
the port cities of the Great Lakes, 

It has been shown, too, without successful 
contradiction, that this seaway would be shut 
down by ice for 5 months or more every 
year. And it has been demonstrated that the 
cost, now estimated at $800,000,000, would 
not end with the seaway project. Additional 
dredging of Great Lakes harbors would be 
needed, and there would be other costs. 

But the most important objection is the 
disastrous effect of this scheme on American 
seaports. Philadelphia, along with New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, and other cities, would 
suffer severe losses by the proposed diversion 
of freight. The Pennsylvania Railroad and 
other railroads would incur new hardships 
which might impair their effectiveness in 
times of national emergency. 

Acheson hasn’t met these objections. The 
only action which is overdue, in the opinion 
of most Americans, is a decisive vote by Con- 
gress to reject, once and for all, this peren- 
nial effort to commit the United States to a 
wasteful project whose damaging effects 
would far outweigh its claimed benefits. 





If World War III Comes, It Started With 
the Line That Chinese Communists Are 
Just “Agrarian Reformers” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 

AVERAGE FELLOWS Not Worriep Over War; 
EXPERTS TROUBLED 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 
All over our vast and flourishing country 


little groups of earnest people are talking 
about the possibility of war. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


This is not the kind of war scare which we 
have become used to since 1945 when the 
Soviet Union went berserk and started threat. 
ening the civilized world. Those scares af. 
fected average citizens. Students of world 
affairs were skeptical. Even during the So. 
viet siege of west Berlin which we broke by 
the airlift, American officials, ex-diplomats 
and specialists were not alarmed. 

Now it is just the opposite. The average 
fellow does not seem to be much disturbed 
by the trend of international affairs. The 
specialists are worried. Recently one such 
specialist warned me to make no mistake, 
since we are already in a military situation, 

An American ex-diplomat of great ex- 
perience told me he was convinced that the 
Russians will never let us rearm western 
Europe. He thought they would force the 
issue in about 18 months. Another even 
higher ex-official, thought the show-down 
might come within 6 months. 

The reason, generally speaking, for this 
pessimism is the boldness of recent Soviet 
diplomatic moves and provocations of the 
latter. The shooting down of the American 
Navy plane over the Baltic was merely the 
latest. The tone of the Soviet diplomatic 
protest over the alleged establishment of 
a democratic naval base at Trieste is an- 
other. 

Another reason is the stubbornness with 
which the Soviet Union. is now charging its 
adversaries with planning war. The latest 
of these made over the Soviet home radio 
service on April 18 charged the harmless 
Council of Europe with plotting aggressive 
war. The Soviet home service, be it noted, 
is addressed not to the outside world but to 
the Soviet peoples. This broadcast looked 
like part of a campaign to prepare the popu- 
lation for international trouble. 

All totalitarian regimes, from Hitler and 
Mussolini to Stalin and Franco, have a habit 
of accusing the adversary of preparing to do 
exactly what they themselves are planning. 


A-BOMB FEAR 


But behind the current uneasiness in the 
minds of those Americans closest to inter- 
national affairs is more than reaction to the 
Kremlin’s latest outbursts. 

It is the conviction that the acquisition 
of the A-bomb and of vast China has for the 
first time give the lords of the Kremlin 
enough power to wage an offensive war if 
they choose. It has been known for some 
months—and repeated in these columns— 
that the Russians are rearming on a scale fat 
larger than President Truman and Secretary 
of Defense Johnson have planned for us— 
that they are, in sort, outstripping us. 


WAR NOT NECESSARY 


Personally, I do not believe that war is 
either imminent or necessary. The reason 


is that the non-Communist nations still 
have vastly greater potential strength than 
the Communist bloc, provided we organize 
it. 


But one thing has to be admitted. With- 
out the A-bomb and China, the U. S. S. RB. 
would not today be defying the armed might 
of the United States by shooting down ou! 
airplanes. 

Which brings me back to the drama that 
has been going on before the Senate com- 
mittee in Washington these last weeks. 

Owen Lattimore has taken oath that he 
is not and never has been a member of the 
Communist Party or a Communist sympa- 
thizer. Louis Budenz, former editor of t 
Communist New York Daily Worker, bh 
sworn that Lattimore had been described 
him as a top American Communist author- 
ity on Asiatic affairs. He claims that Mr. 
Lattimore was a member of a Commun! 
“cell” active within the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. I have never met Mr. Buden2 and 
have only a casual acquaintance with Mr. 
Lattimore. 
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I do, however, know one thing which is to 
me more important than whether Mr. Latti- 
more is or is not connected with the Com- 
munist Party. That is, that both Mr. Latti- 
more and the Institute of Pacific Relations 
nave advocated policies which, in my judg- 
ment, have resulted in the Soviet acquisition 
of China that may be a cause of war. 

This policy, as Mr. Budenz pointed out be- 
fore the Senate, started with passing off the 
Chinese Communists as “Agrarian reform- 
ers.” A flat lie if there ever was one. A sec- 
ond phase was designating the Nationalist 












C ment of China—our wartime ally—as 
“feudalists” while painting the Chinese Com- 
munists as “democrats.” From this followed 


logically the policy of withholding arms 
from the “feudalists” until they did what 
Washington wanted. A lot of bright Ameri- 
can writers fell for this line. 
By 1945, according to these people, the 
tionalist Government was the “war 
I and the Communists the “peace 
rty.". What more logical than for General 
hall to try to compel the “war party” 
form a coalition with the “peace party?” 
Shortly after the Communists began to 
win the civil war, the line changed again. 
The “agrarian reformers” had to be acknowl- 
edged as Communists all right. But they 
were not necessarily the tools of Moscow. 
I actually heard a leading member of the 
council on Pacific relations tell an unin- 
formed audience at Cleveland, Ohio that if 
the United States would only be friendly 
to the Chinese Communists, sell them what 
they needed on their terms and break off 
relations with the Nationalists, these Com- 
munists would prefer us to the Soviet Union 
and in case of war, fight on our side against 
Moscow 

The United States Government went some 
distance along this line in the blithe hope 
that Mao Tse-Tung would turn out to be a 
Chinese Tito. 

Mao didn't. The Chinese Communists be- 
came Moscow's right bower. They now con- 
trol all of China but two islands and Mos- 
cow becomes insolent toward the United 
States. Do the advocates of appeasement in 
the Far East change? 

By no means. Mr. Lattimore advocates our 
throwing South Korea to the Communist 
wolves and under no circumstances aiding 
the “feudalists” to maintain themselves 
from Formosa. Tomorrow some bright Amer- 
ican reformer may advocate letting Ho Chi- 
ke over Indochina. 

Stop there? Why not help the Com- 
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munist to liberate Thailand and Burma, 
Indonesia and the Philippines, Malaya, and 
even India? Aren’t there “feudalists” in all 
The 


untries? 

Tf the war that such expansion encourages 

then comes, we can console ourselves with 

he thought that it can be traced back to a 

pol y that began by calling the Chinese 
mmunists “agrarian reformers” and ended 

; them Asia. Or can’t we? 





Rent Control 
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HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


“an nea Mr. President, I ask 
oa us Consent that there be printed 
_ Appendix of the Recorp testimony 
Presented this morning before the 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Committee on Banking and Currency on 
the subject of rent control. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, OF 
New YorRK, ON RENT CONTROL BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CuUR- 
RENCY 


As the members of this committee know, 
I have introduced S. 3464, a bill to amend 
and continue the present Rent Control Act 
for 2 years and to provide on orderly de- 
control procedure. With the permission of 
the committee, I propose to discuss the de- 
tails of my bill, but first I wish to make a 
short general statement on rent control. 

I would like, first of all, to make known 
to the members of this committee what 
I believe to be the wishes and the needs 
of the country today, namely continued pro- 
tection against the possibility of unjustified 
rent increases and inflationary influences on 
the national economy. 

The theory of rent control, as I understand 
it, is to protect tenants from unfair exploita- 
tion in the cost of shelter, while protecting 
landlords in their right to have an adequate 
rent, and, over-all, to protect the economy 
of the Nation from an inflation based on a 
shortage in rental housing. 

It is asked why we continue to control 
rents when controls over other segments of 
our economy have been eliminated. The 
answer to that question is not difficult. 
Rent controls are maintained because hous- 
ing is the one commodity people cannot 
do without—it is the one commodity for 
which people cannot find a substitute, and 
as a single commodity, it takes a larger por- 
tion of the average monthly wage than any 
other. 

Another argument advanced against rent 
control is that the landlord should be en- 
titled to a fair rent. I agree. But in the 
same breath, I want to stress that the his- 
tory of rent control shows that administra- 
tion policy has been to grant rent increases 
whenever justified and also to decontrol 
completely those areas in which housing 
shortages no longer exist. 

In support of this statement, the records of 
Housing Expediter show that during the past 
year, three out of every four landlords who 
applied for a rent increase received it. It 
has been said that anyone who could write 
could get a rent increase. I do not approve 
of that practice, but it has been rather gen- 
eral. The increases granted averaged 17.8 
percent. During all this period, the Hous- 
ing Expediter has had landlord-tenant con- 
sultants available and on the job through- 
out the country. It was the duty of these 
consultants to provide information and as- 
sistance on applications for rent adjustments 
and to aid in the preparation of these ap- 
plications. It seems evident that all land- 
lords who could or can justify a rent in- 
crease neither were nor are handicapped in 
applying for an increase. My information 
is that too many increases were granted, 
although it is more than likely that some 
few landlords are still receiving rentals 
which are unjust to them. 

A third argument advanced against rent 
control is that it is socialistic and is con- 
trary to the American way of life. Those 
who advance this argument want to end rent 
control as of this minute, completely and 
conclusively, without regard to the untold 
suffering and human misery such a termi- 
nation would cause. I say that our present 
situation is not one which calls for such 
drastic and shocking action. I agree that 
we should bring rent control to an end as 
soon as possible, but we should not endanger 
the national economic structure by doing this 
before the housing conditions are such that 
this can be done without inflicting severe 
hardships upon vast numbers of our people, 
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NEED FOR RENT CONTROL 

Mr. Chairman, your committee will un- 
doubtedly be told that rent control should 
be eliminated because the need for it no 
longer exists. The facts and figures avail- 
able to us completely refute such a claim. 
At the present time, rent control affects the 
rents on 11,000,000 units and protects about 
38,000,000 people. On May 1, 1950, the State 
of New York will assume State control of 
rents and before June 30, 1950, the Stat 
of Alabama and Virginia will no longer be 
subject to Federal controls. Parenthetically, 
I may say that I understand there is a deep 
uneasiness over this situation in the county 
of Arlington and the city of Alexandria near 
Washington. In these areas live thousands 
of the employees of the Federal Government. 
Drastic rent increases will wipe out the bene- 
fits of recent salary increases granted to 
these Federal employees. 

It is my prediction that even though rent 
control is discontinued in these two coun- 
ties of Virginia, the District of Columbia 
will continue to have adequate protection 
We will then find Federal employees work- 
ing side by side, earning exactly the same 
salary, one paying a fair rent and the other 


paying whatever the traffic will bear. Cer- 
tainly such a situation is neither fair nor 
in the public interest. On June 30, 1950, 


after the withdrawal of New York, Alabama, 
and Virginia, Federal rent control will still 
affect 8,375,000 units and protect some 29 
million people. Certainly by reason of mes- 
nitude alone, this control can qualify as an 
urgent Federal responsibility to be met with 
Federal action. 

For the past year the decontrol of rents 
was possible by any city, town, or village, 
by any State, by any local rent advisory 
board and by the Federal Housing Expediter 
By these means a total of 791 decontrol 
actions have decontrolled 3,213,800 units 
since April 1, 1949. Almost a quarter of the 
total 16,000,000 units which were originally 
under control were decontrolled in the past 
year. Certainly this proves that the process 
of decontrol is progressing at a satisfactory 
rate. But as of June 30, 1950, there will still 
remain the major problem of rent control in 
each of 63 cities with a population of 100,000 
or more, located in 40 States. 

I have been much concerned with the 
problem of rent control, especially in my 
own State. I have already said that the 
New York State law will go into effect on 
May 1, 1950. There are, however, certain 
aspects of that State law which to my mind 
are far from satisfactory. It was with those 
defects in mind that I planned the bill 
which I introduced on the 21st of this month 
Moreover, it appears that there is some ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the N 
York State law. To permit the Federal law 
to expire under such circumstances would be 
an offense against the people of my State 
But I am also deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of all the people throughout the United 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
would now like to describe the major points 
of my bill, S. 3464, and give briefly the reason 
for the inclusion of those major points 

I. S. 3464 extends rent control and the 
veteran's preference provisions of the prese 
law for 2 years. I have said that I am seek- 
ing an orderly transition from a system of 
controlled rents to one of uncontrolled rents 
In our larger cities such as New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, and Los Ang 










such an 
orderly transition cannot be ] i 
in 1 year. That fact is recogniz i 
he New York State law which also termi- 
nates rent contro! on June 30, 1952. Also I 


feei it is far safer to have at hand @n au- 
thority which may not be needed than to 
sulfier from lack of it. 

II. Section 201 of my bill provides that 
housing units completed on or before the 
date of enactment of this bill will be placed 
under controls. Maximum rents for these 
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units would be equal to rents on comparable 
controlled units, giving due consideration 
to the increased costs of construction. 

I recognize that this has the possibility of 
working a hardship on some landlords, al- 
though I think under the terms of my Dill, 
the Housing Expediter would be given suffi- 
cient discretion to prevent such hardships 
and to make due allowance for the increased 
costs of construction of these new buidings. 

I recognize also that these buildings were 
constructed on the basis of being exempt 
from rent control. Yet, it is likewise true 
that most of the older buildings were like- 
wise constructed on the basis of being exempt 
from rent control. 

The fact of the matter is that most of 
these units were built with Government 
FHA financing. I have read numerous re- 
ports and analyses indicating that excessive 
and even shocking rents are being charged 
in these new units. Since these units were 
constructed in large part with Federal funds, 
it seems perfectly proper for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to move in at this point and insure 
that the owners shall not make excessive 
profits at the expense of the public whose 
taxes have made this construction possible. 

Nevertheless, I do not pretend to insist 
that this provision represents a black and 
white case. I think it is a desirable pro- 
vision. But I think a satisfactory rent con- 
trol law could be written without it. It has 
some features concerning which I am not 
comfortable, but I know of no other way to 
achieve the purposes which I have in mind. 

III. My bidl provides for pegging rents at 
the level of March 1, 1949, and is, in effect, 
a roli-back to that level. Yet it is only a 
roll-back for rents which have risen grossly, 
unfairly, or improperly above the level of 
March 1, 1949. Rents which have risen as a 
result of improvements in accommodations 
or services are approved. Rents which have 
risen as a result of decrease in net operating 
income are approved. But all increases in 
the latter category are limited to 15 percent. 
My bill also authorizes decreases in rents by 
action of the Housing Expediter, where gross 
inequities are found or where rent increases 
have been imposed through fraud or 
misrepresentation. 

IV. But while I propose to strengthen the 
controls on rents which should be controlled 
and to roll back rents which have improperly 
risen in shortage areas, I also propose new 
standards for the orderly decontrol of rental 
areas, and new inducements for decontrol in 
areas where control is no longer needed. 

Under the vresent law, the State, or the 
local government, or the Housing Expediter 
may decontrol areas under their respective 
jurisdictions. But a State in whose rural 
areas control is no longer necessary has 
no means whereby it can practicably retain 
control in its larger cities. Most States thus 
choose to either continue to remain under 
Federal jurisdiction or to decontrol entirely, 
exposing the cities within their borders to 
unfortunate hardship. 


My bill permits the Federal Housing Ex-. 


pediter to retain control over a portion of 
the units—the low-rental units—in any area 
in which the housing shortage in the other 
categories eases up. 

My bill permits a State to decontrol and 
yet retain Federal controls of the large cities 
within its borders. 

My bill permits a city, village, county, or 
any other local unit to be recontrolled, after 
being decontrolled, on a finding of hardship, 
or an application by the governing body of 
such a local unit. 

My bill authorizes the Federal Govern- 
ment to recontrol large cities which have 
passed under State control but which have 
subsequently been decontrolled by State ac- 
tion. In such cases, it would take an affirm- 
ative request by the governing body of the 
city in question to authorize the Federal 
Government to recontrol. 


This provision is aimed at situations like 
the recent development in my own State. 

Under these provisions, States and local- 
ities will be quicker to decontrol, knowing 
that if hardship develops, taey can again 
come under the protecting arm of Federal 
rent control. 

Altogether my bill presents a framework 
whose emphasis is on control but whose pur- 
pose is to encourage dencontrol in areas and 
for categories of rental units over which con- 
trol is no longer necessary. I cannot empha- 
size too strongly and too often that my 
purpose is to protect the groups and the 
areas which need protection and to see re- 
moved the hand of Federal controls from 
every area and every unit where it is not 
socially and economically essential that such 
control be retained. 

My bill provides criminal sanctions for vio- 
lation of the rent-control laws or regula- 
tions. My theory is—and it is supported by 
experience in a wide variety of fields—that 
a law without teeth invites violations. I 
think that our experience in the last year 
with the Federal rent-control law amply 
bears this point out. 

There are two other noteworthy provisions 
in my bill which I think should be retained 
in any rent-control law which is enacted by 
the Congress. One is a provision prohibit- 
ing the conversion of a rental dwelling unit 
to comercial uses, except where no rental 
dwelling shortage exists. Sufficient discre- 
tion is left to the Housing Expediter to make 
this provision flexible and practicable. 

The second is a provision which would pro- 
hibit the denial of unoccupied controlled 
housing to would-be renters on the sole 
ground that they have children. I think 
this is an important provision. I think that 
the present practice of denying rental ac- 
commodations to families with children is 
antisocial and deeply unfortunate. My bill 
provides sanctions to back up the intent of 
the law. I recognize that this provision will 
be difficult of enforcement. Yet I believe 
that it should and must be included in the 
law as a declaration of national policy. 

This, Mr. Chairman, sums up the more 
significant provisions of S, 3464. As I have 
said, I have no special pride in this bill. I 
prefer to regard it as my contribution to the 
consideration which the members of this 
committee are giving to the subject of rent 
control. My sole purpose here today is to 
present to this committee my arguments for 
asking that a fair and reasonable rent-con- 
trol law be enacted and that tenants, especi- 
ally low-income tenants, be granted the pro- 
tection they so urgently need. 

I am submitting for the record a copy of 
8S. 3464 with some minor substantive changes 
and clarifying amendments indicated 
thereon. I propose to introduce a clean bill 
today which will include these changes. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, program No. 23 in the series 
“Happenings in Washington,” which I 
have been presenting from time to time. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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My fellow Pennsylvanians, this is Ep Mag. 
TIN, speaking to you from the Nation's Cap- 
ital, and bringing you another discussion of 
happenings in Washington. 

President Truman, recently back from his 
month-long vacation in Key West, is busily 
preparing for his forthcoming nonpolitica| 
swing through many parts of the Nation. 

So, down here in Washington, the period 
between those two events seems to offer an 
ideal opportunity to take stock. 

It gives us a chance to weigh the admin. 
istration’s promises and the accomplish. 
ments of the Eighty-first Congress. 

The Eighty-first Congress, you remember, 
came into power in January 1949. It is now 
more than half way through its second ses. 
gion. It has only about 34% months more to 
go before the adjournment date provided by 
law. 

It is a strong Democratic Congress. Let us 
see what it has done to redeem the promises 
of the leader of its party. 

But, first, I want to remind you that, in 
1948, Mr. Truman called the kightieth Con. 
gress a do-nothing Congress. He said it was 
the second worst Congress in our history. 

You will remember also that he summoned 
the Eightieth Congress back into special ses- 
sion in the summer of 1948 and demanded 
that it put through a long Hist of must 
legislation. 

The President said Congress could certainly 
put through all the bills in 2 weeks. 

It couldn't, and of course, it didn’t. 

In the elections of 1948 the people gave him 
a Democratic majority in the Senate and an 
overwhelmingly strong Democratic House 
This Congress was in session for 7 months 
last year. It has been in session about 4 
month of this year, so far. 

And, you will be interested to know, it has 
not accomplished in all those months what 
Mr. Truman insisted in 1948 any Congress 
should be able to do in 2 weeks. 

Let us look over some of the results. 

The President demanded higher taxes. He 
will not get them. 

Instead the people will get some reductions 
in the war-time excise taxes we are still 
paying. 

The Democratic majority in Congress has 
rejected his tax-increase proposals and is sub- 
stituting the excise-tax reductions recom- 
mended and fought for by the Republican 
minority in Congress. 

One of the finest accomplishments of the 
Eightieth Congress was its enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley law. Let me remind you that 
it was passed over the President’s veto. Next 
to the fact that the Eightieth Congress gave 
the Nation its only 2 years of balanced bud- 
gets in the past 20 years—I am proudest of 
the fact that it passed the Taft-Hartle 
Act. 

President Truman called it a slave-labor 
law and promised it would be wiped off the 
books. 

He demanded its repeal in this Democratic 
Congress—-but Congress, with a strong ma- 
jority of his own party, has flatly refused 
obey his orders. 

Now the President has tried in anothe? 
way to circumvent this law and to cripp' 
it. 

One feature of the Taft-Hartley Act is that 
it provides a strong, independent generé 
counsel for the National Labor Relatio? 
Board, so that the Board which sits as uct? 
and jury should not also be an enforcemel! 
and prosecution arm, ; 

The President sent to Congress a series 
21 reorganization plans, most of them 
line with administrative recommendatios 
of the Hoover Commission. 

One of President Truman’s plans, NO. 12, 
provides that the independent office of 2° 
eral counsel of the National Labor Relation 
Board be abolished and that its funceet 
be transferred to the chairman of the Boa! 
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Now, many people have been led to be- 
lieve that this proposed change was recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission. 

Actually the Hoover Commission made no 
such recommendation. And, recently, in a 
letter to a Member of the Senate, former 
president Herbert Hoover wrote—and I quote; 

“So far as I recollect, this subject was 

never discussed by the Commission. There 
was no recommendation in the Commission’s 
reports to Congress.” 
That, my fellow Pennsylvanians, is in a 
letter from Mr. Hoover, himself, the chair- 
man of the Hoover Commission. He makes 
jt plain that the Commission not only did 
not want the office of the general counsel 
abolished, but that it never even discussed 
the subject. 

Many who have been watching this situa- 
tion are under the impression that Presi- 
dent Truman’s political advisers sought to 
nut one over on Congress and the Nation by 
slipping this scheme across with authentic 
recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. 

I don’t think Congress will let him get 
away with it. 

Mr. Truman’s Congress has refused to give 
him the Brannan plan which would place 
the farmers of this country under complete 
control by the Federal Government. 

Congress has pigeonholed the Truman de- 
mund for socialized medicine, the extrava- 
gant and discriminatory so-called middle- 
income housing measure, and the contro- 
versial Federal-aid-to-education plan which 
would result in Washington dictatorship 
over the State and local school systems. 

Mr. Truman demanded fair-employment 
legislation. Last January, you will recall, 
the Democratic leadership announced that 
the FEPC bill would be the first one to be 
brought up in the Senate this year. , 
wasn't brought up then. Now, 4 
ths later, it still has not been brought 





But the House did pass an FEPC bill. 
That bill, the only legislation of its kind to 
pass either branch of Congress, is a Repub- 
lican measure, introduced by a Republican 
and backed by an almost solid block of Re- 
publican votes in the House. 

What is more, neither the President nor 
his Eighty-first Congress has made a single, 
genuine move to irim Government spending 
down to income or to prevent this Nation 
from plunging deeper and deeper into debt. 

In the last 20 years there has been only 
Republican Congress—the FEightieth 
ngress. And in the last 20 years, during 

lifetime of only one Congress—the 

Congress—has the Federal Gov- 

spending been kept down to the 
its income 
And so, my fellow Pennsylvanians, I am 

ed to wonder about this: 
When Mr. Truman goes out on the road 
again in May, to tour the Nation and make 
ill he denounce his Eighty-first 
its failure to give him the leg- 
he has demanded? : 
call it a do-nothing Congress and 

Congress because it has failed to 

h in a year and a half what he in- 
> Eightieth Congress could do in 2 








r, my friends, 
L tch and see if he repeats on this 
expedition the same program 
me promises that he offered when 
frankly political. 


adcast 2 weeks ago I discussed 

“security system. I explained how, 

er mber of the tax-writing Senate 

nance Committee, I believed the system 

> improved so that the wage earner 

. be taxed twice for his old-age 
irance benefits. 

«..-¥, Speaking again as a member of the 

: “inance Committee, I think we should 

‘change inourtaxlaws * * * a 
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change to give substance to the constitu- 
tional provision that our taxes must be 
applied uniformly. 

I have in mind an elaborate function held 
not long ago in Washington—the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day $100 dinner of the Democratic 
Party—at which President Truman was the 
principal speaker. 

Five thousand persons paid $100 apiece to 
see and be seen at this dinner, at which 
the political speeches were intermingled 
with big-name entertainment by prominent 
figures in the theatrical world. 

Now, under our Federal law, dinners with 
entertainment for which an admission 
charge is made are subject to a tax of 20 
percent—private dinners as well as those 
open to the public. 

By all the rules of the game, this dinner 
should have been taxed. 

The $500,000 paid for tickets to this dinner 
should have brought $100,000 in taxes into 
the debt-ridden Federal Treasury. 

Indeed, there was a strong precedent for 
it. Only a short time before there was a 
huge Lincoln Day affair in Washington, held, 
of course, by the Republicans. 

You may remember something of that 
affair. Intermingled with the speeches were 
several acts of big-name entertainment— 
just as at the Jefferson-Jackson dinner. 

Something else you may recall about the 
Lincoln Day affair was that the tickets cost 
$1 apiece. Box suppers were provided at a 
cost of another dollar each. That was all. 

But because of the entertainment the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue decided this dinner 
was subject to the 20-percent Federal tax. 

So, instead of $1, the admission price was 
$1.20, of which 20 cents went to the Govern- 
ment. 

But those in charge of the $100 Jefferson- 
Jackson dinner decided not to pay the tax. 

They declared that the dinner was free— 
that there was no charge at all. Instead, they 
claimed 5,000 men and women had gener- 
ously contributed $100 each to the party and 
had been invited to attend the dinner free. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue accepted 
that tricky explanation with a straight face 
and handed down a formal ruling to the effect 
that the 20-percent tax need not be paid. 

That ruling cost the Nation $100,000 in 
taxes—but it did save the jobs of the top 
executives in our Federal Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Therefore, I say we need a stiffening of our 
Federal tax laws to prevent discrimination 
of this kind. 

Just suppose, that some of you went out 
to a place to dine—a place which offered en- 
tertainment. 

Suppose you refused to pay the 20-percent 
tax on your check. 

Suppose you argued that the dinner was 
free and that you were merely contributing 
the price of the check. Suppose, even, that 
the proprietor of the restaurant agreed with 
you and said he gave you the dinner free. 

Do you believe the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue would believe either of you? Or would 
it serve notice on both of you—pay up in 
accordance with the law, or you'll both go 
to jail. 

The Constitution of the United States very 
clearly states that taxes must be uniformly 
applied. 

The avoidance of the tax in the $100 dinner 
indicates that there are discrepancies and 
favoritism. And you, as law-abiding citizens, 
should call upon Congress to correct this 
situation and to insist that the law be en- 
forced without fear or favoritism. 

I insist that if the man who can afford to 
go to a $100 dinner with entertainment need 
not pay a tax, then the man who goes out 
for a $4 or $5 dinner with entertainment 
should not be required to pay a tax. 
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And the person who goes to a movie for 
entertainment should not be required to pay 
a 20-percent tax either. 

This is Ep MARTIN, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your at- 
tention. 
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HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Lawrenceburg 
Press, of Lawrenceburg, Ind., on April 
20, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SOME VIEWS ON MCCARTHY VERSUS REDS 


So much name-calling has taken place in 
the McCarTHy against State Department 
pinks campaign. It may be useful for us to 
discuss the situation without heat, as it ap- 
pears to an observer only moderately in- 
formed about our Government, as most of 
us are. 

First, let us note that the argument for 
hushing up all public discussion of Reds 
and pinks in the State Department is far 
from the American ideal of citizenship re- 
sponsibility. It smacks of a taste for the 
secret conclave and dictatorial directness. 
Hitler and Stalin have given examples of 
certain practical advantages in this system, 
but this Nation has chosen another course. 

Senator McCarRTtTHY may have been much 
too far reaching in his original statements. 
At this time, before the show-down, it seems 
to be assured to the minds of most interested 
citizens that this is the case. His changes 
in position have given his opponents some 
comfort. Though the shocking degree of 
antiespionage weakness first alleged may no 
longer cbtain, the Alger Hiss conviction and 
other generally believed statements seem to 
lay bare a condition calling for some official 
recognition. Steps to reassure Americans at 
home and abroad, and even other nations, 
seem to be indicated 

Little new danger to foreign policy lies 
in investigation and open discussion. There 
is a much more lively threat in the fact that 
those directly responsible for our policy on 
the highest level, loudly persist in shutting 
their eyes to any hint, or even proof, of Red 
infiltration among their own advisers. We 
hi already seen the red herring sneer re- 
buked by the sentence of Alger Hiss as a 
Russian spy. That experience alone should 
and would warn normally reasonable men 
against this peril. 

Though steps have been taken with pub- 
lic fanfare to clear out a nest of moral de- 
generates in the Department, the public has 
not been able to discern that any corrective 
action has been taken against subversives 
and unsympathetic helpers handling state 
secrets. The public in this representative 
Republic is entitled to that knowledge and 
assurance. Other nations with modern es- 
pionage must have known all along what 
is taking place, and a hush-hush attitude 
can confuse no one but a few million voters 
in the precincts far from Washington. 

State and other responsible administra- 
tive speakers have pointed out danger of 
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damage to our foreign policy from the give 
and take of American-type discussion on 
this subject. Of course, this could have 
been largely prevented by preserving the 
bipartisan foreign policy that President Tru- 
man sponsored in his first year or so, his 
honeymoon, before he swung into what be- 
came his stride. 

Even under the normal loyal opposition 
system which now obtains in foreign affairs, 
as well as internal matters, there would be 
much stronger policy in calmly facing what- 
ever facts are available and conducting a 
quiet house cleaning, than in risking the re- 
action of shouting down investigation and 
refusing information pertinent to it. (We 
refer to loyal opposition above as the duty 
of the minority in Congress loyal to our 
Government principles in general, but op- 
posing whatever seems improper in the man- 
ner of their operation.) 

It seems to this writer after considerable 
weighing and balancing, that the State De- 
partment may already have done more dam- 
age than any such adverse publicity could 
cause (1) by acting on the advice of at least 
one fellow traveler; (2) by backing down 
from Commie advances within the Depart- 
ment and in China; (3) by winking at the 
theft of secret papers for Commie pay. Who 
is wrong, the erring officials who lay them- 
selves open to criticism, or the critic who 
seeks to correct the error in the orthodox 
official way? 

While on this subject, it may be germane 
to consider a broader aspect of our foreign 
policy, for which are held fears arising from 
the McCarthy charges. It is generally be- 
lieved that the Marshall plan, expensive to 
every taxpayer, has helped to keep weak 
nations out of the arms of all-promising 
dictators. Our money is internationally 
popular. Our Nation and foreign policy are 
not thought to be so popular among other 
governments. Perhaps the State Depart- 
ment .could better promote United States 
standing among nations than by publicly 
defending the records of its personnel, or 
bickering over who is paid to advise or who 
merely gives free advice that becomes policy. 

If we were invited to prescribe for our ailing 
foreign policy (an invitation that we'll not 
sit and wait for) we'd suggest the need for 
making up again a working bipartisan team, 
and not just a token gesture. We need all 
the brains available, and in foreign matters 
there is a maximum number of votes in sim- 
ply the fact of success, by whatever process 
gained. 

The losing record in the cold war might 
be reversed if the United States played a 
more forthright if less agile part as one of 
the two great opposition powers. We have 
appeased begged issues, entered secret deals 
in violation of treaty, sold out small nations, 
We have done everything but lay down prin- 
ciples and stand up to them. This course 
has been followed at least since Yalta and 
probably before. We have been represented 
by Tammany and Pendergast politician-type 
thinking instead of statesmanship. Our 
present international ills may be seen by the 
long view of history to be founded partly on 
the two decades of war by the administra- 
tive branch of our Government upon the leg- 
islative branch, and upon the responsibilities 
of the States and the freedoms of the citizens. 

Perhaps it would be well for administra- 
tion to seek less responsibility for legisla- 
tion and judiciary, and try to concentrate 
on doing its own proper work with more 
finished grace. It conceivably could be that 
what this country needs now in its internal 
and external messes is to straighten up and 
fly right. 

The old recipe “treat ‘em rough and tell 
‘em nothing” is poor policy in a represent- 
ative republic. We have about run out of 
emergencies to justify it, and in any case 
we are losing our taste for rough treatment, 
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5 OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “PMA in Farm Politics,” written 
by Alfred D. Stedman, which appeared 
in the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press on 
April 23, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PMA IN FARM POLITICS 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


Au editorial wave of criticism of the April 4 
farm meeting in St. Paul goes rolling on. 
The charge is that a paid and captive audi- 
ence was assembled at public expense to hear 
political addresses by Senator Husert HumM- 
PHREY and Secretary Brannan. Up to 2 days 
of $8 per diem pay and travel were authorized 
for those who attended among the 4,500 Min- 
nesota community and county committee- 
men of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration (PMA). Editorially alleged are 
evils of regimentation, propaganda, and pol- 
iticking at Federal expense, which is esti- 
mated all the way up to $150,000 and which 
might run considerably under half of that. 

Does this criticism reflect genuine concern 
over a real problem and an aim to help the 
farm program avoid repetition of mistakes? 
No doubt some of it does, but that’s far from 
being the whole truth of it. 

For behind the present dispute there lies 
a untold story that’s factual, fascinating, 
and full of meaning. It’s a story of experi- 
ence of the Federal farm program with pol- 
itics and safeguards, first under the old AAA 
and then under its successor, the PMA. 

The nature of the farm depression tended 
all along to push agriculture into politics 
in its broad sense. For the farmers found 
themselves an intensely competing group in 
a highly organized economy. The farm pro- 
gram’s aim was to afford enough concerted 
action to prevent unbridled competition 
among millions of farming units from wreck- 
ing farm prices and ruining farm soil. In 
order to get their program, the farmers had 
to move up alongside of organized business 
and organized labor in the resort to political 
action. 

But a farm plan, when once adopted, 
doesn't run itself. Until a system of admin. 
istration is created, plans of price and soil 
protection, acreage controls, grain storage, 
and crop insurance are just paper plans. 
So the elected three-member township and 
county committees were established. They 
have a real, and not merely advisory job. 
They actually operate the program for the 
farmers who each year elect them. They 
are the program’s administrative founda- 
tion. 

And forces pulling these committees to- 
ward politics in their partisan sense became 
increasingly apparent. These included busi- 
ness and later partisan attacks on the pro- 
gram. Backers in both parties were thrown 
on the political defensive. 

The dangers, including loss of public con. 
fidence, of diverting the farm program into 
partisan or extra-legal byways became in- 
creasingly apparent. An early left-wing at- 
tempt to convert AAA into an instrument of 
social change was blocked by Administrator 
Chester C. Davis. The leftist coterie was 
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ousted in the AAA purge. In 1935, a cop. 
gressional storm over a farm committee. 
men’s march on Washington was ctilled by , 
full report to Congress and by the good con. 
duct and high caliber of the committeemey 
In 1940, some AAA officials were fired by 
Davis, then War Food Administrator, for par. 
tisan activities. 

Into the farm laws and regulations thy 
were drawn with advice of Congress and the 
farm organizations, went safeguards tha 
stand today. Thus the annual elections o; 
committeemen are without any party desiy. 
nation. Acceptance by a farm committe. 
man of a political campaign post in any party 
requires his separation from the farm con. 
mittee. So farm committeemen cannot 
lawfully use their positions to play machine 
politics. And the farmers, through thei 
voting power, have in their hands a weapon 
to stop at the grass roots any offensive poll. 
ticking. 

The fund: to pay for the holding of meet. 
ings, either local or State-wide, are appro- 
priated by Congress. Expense accounts 
must be submitted to the General Account. 
ing Office for audit before payment. Thus 
the actual cost of the St. Paul meeting can- 
not be known until the expense vouchers are 
in. The meetings are generally necessary in 
the big job of informing committee men and 
farmers about the program. 

Though the Humphrey and Brannan talk 
here this time were a basis of the political 
accusations, 11 other talks during the 2 days 
devoted to program details and the entir: 
State-wide meeting in St. Paul in February 
1948 drew no fire. The committeemen thi 
time couldn’t tell Brannan or Humphrey 
what to say, couldn’t know that Senator 
THYE would be unable to speak, and came ts 
in the past to hear and consider whatever 
might be said. 

Yet it is evident that safeguards alone 
aren't likely to solve what's really a con- 
tinuing problem. For as this year, futur 
speakers will be uncensored, The step from 
talking agricultvre to talking politics wil 
continue to be short. No matter what party 
is in power, the leaders will be tempted to 
play up to these committees. So farm pro 
grari judgment and self-discipline will ever 
be a need. Alert and fair criticism from the 
press can be a useful spur to the program 
to watch its step. Taking advantage of such 
constructive criticism, the program ca 
emerge stronger than before. So that would 
be O. K.—if it were all the story. 

But the crusade has now swept far beyond 
such aims. Attacks are centering increas 
ingly on the committeemen, with fewer 
honeyed compliments tucked in. If po 
sible, the committees are to be discredited 
and displaced. 

The Minneapolis papers, at the pitch 0 
the assault, editorially compared the fam 
committeemen to the odorous, corrupt, a2¢ 
at times criminal Pendergast machine Wi! 
its wardheelers and musclemen, The lettet 
PMA, the editorial quoted, “really used ' 
mean Production and Marketing Administr- 
tion, but now a better name for it is—Peu 
dergast mechine in agriculture.” In te 
light of the truth, doesn’t that rate as 
most unfair and unwarranted slur upon 
committeemen and the farmers who elect 
them? It goes along with a one-sided prt* 
entation of the farmers’ status as to incon 
which in fact has again sunk per perso! ' 
less than half the average income of Nol 
farm people. 

And now at last the Minneapolis pape 
have come to the point. That’s a demané 
for a big shake-up in farm committee wor 
It revives an old scheme for stripping ®¥4! 
the PMA committees’ soil-and-acreage 0 
and transferring the remnants to the S0 
Conservation Service's slow and limited far™ 
by-farm engineering operations. It 1s cleat 
that if the PMA committees are discredited 


and their powers transferred or erased, tH 
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rm program’s administrative force will be 
rung and that the program itself may 


” ‘Thus a Nation-wide campaign that’s on 
: w in some magazines and newspapers 
for necking Out the farm program is be- 
‘no helped along by the extreme phase of 
nti-EMA crusade, If that should win, 
erhaps a parallel campaign to dispose of 
roneratives can also win. Then if the 
ystwar conditions should bring farm 

r back again, agriculture would be 

ut defemeless. The process; of 
immense city fortunes out of 

farmers’ helple=sness could be resumed. And 
the great political issue of the future could 
} again, not the existence of a farm 
m but the lack of it, with oncoming 
ntrols making those of today look 


But maybe Congress, the farmers, and peo- 
! erally won’t want to take the risks 
Maybe they will want to keep and 

e for future use the PM\, the farm 


, and the farm program. 





The Meaning of the New Wage-Hour 
Rules 
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HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include an address delivered 

re the Detroit Bar Association and 
Industrial Relations Institute of 
iyne University by Howard J. Ander- 

n, assistant managing editor of Labor 
Relations Reporter, published by the Bu- 
reau of National Affairs, Inc., Washing- 

D. C. Mr. Anderson’s talk is the 
best short treatment of the practical 

‘oblems presented by the amendments 
e Federal wage-and-hour law which 

t come to my attention. 

For many years, the Bureau of Na- 
| Affairs has been publishing fac- 

! reports and books for professional 
and business use. Mr. Anderson has spe- 
clalized in matters relating to the regu- 

1 of wages and hours and is well 
d to present an unbiased, author- 
and realistic analysis of the new 


For nearly 12 years, the Federal wage- 
ir law has played an important 
in the Nation’s business and indus- 
inning. After several unsuccess- 
(tempts, the Eighty-first Congress 
ded last fall in rewriting—and I 
rifying—some of the major pro- 
f that law. 

successful we have been will be 
to ascertain until the courts 
interpreted some of the new 
we used. A law which has as 
Sweep as this one may easily 
quite complex. It is unlikely 
_any two industrial plants follow 
y the same practices with respect 
, hours, and overtime pay. And 
icult to establish any rule which 
pplied Nation-wide without up- 
me practices of long standing, 
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THE MEANING OF THE New Wact-Hour Rvutes 


When you discuss a subject as complicated 
as the Federal wage-and-hour law, it is diffi- 
cult to avoid becoming either an advocate 
or a critic. The long and bitter struggle 
which preceded the adoption of both the new 
white-collar regulations and the amendments 
to the law itself only mirrored the conflicting 
opinions as to the law and its objectives. 

To some groups, it represents a desirable 
and necessary part of the economic struc- 
ture. They view it as a shield against the 
blasts of a depression, insurance against 
unfair wage competition for the employer, 
and a guaranty of adequate wages for the 
employee. 

To others, the law appears to be a need- 
lessly complicated and harsh set of regula- 
tions—the bane of the small businessman 
and a booby trap whos. hidden meanings 
often spawn windfall payments. 

But no mattter how you regard it, the 
Wages and Hours Act is an established law of 
the land—and has been for nearly 12 years. 
Its basic provisions have been sustained by 
the highest court. Its requirements are re- 
flected in pay and employment practices 
throughout the country. 

It is my purpose, therefore, to shun the 
role of either an advocate or a critic. I shall 
concern myself only with the questions of 
who, what, and how—who is subject to the 
law, what its provisions require, and how 
these requirements are enforced. To para- 
phrase Tennyson, I shall not attempt to rea- 
son “why.” 


RULES ARE MORE COMPLICATED 


But even forgetting questions of social or 
political desirability, the wage-hour law is 
still a difficult subject. The rules it im- 
poses are far from simple. There are prob- 
lems within problems, exceptions to most of 
the rules, and exceptions to some of the 
exceptions. 

The complexity is the result, in part, of 
difficulties inherent in any attempt to regu- 
late wages, hours, and employment prac- 
tices on so broad a scale. Pay and em- 
ployment practices to which the rules must 
be applied vary from industry to industry and 
from plant to plant. A rule which may be 
applied with little trouble in one plant may 
upset practices of long standing in another. 

There is a second, and perhaps equally 
important, reason why the rules are compli- 
cated. Both the original law and the amend- 
ments adopted last October are essentially 
compromise measures. The same is true, 
but to a lesser degree, of the new white- 
collar regulations. No single group can take 
credit for all the provisions. It was a mat- 
ter of give and take all the way. 

Those who advocated a higher wage floor, 
for example, achieved their goal at the price 
of concessions on coverage. Those who 
wanted to clarify the requirements as to 
overtime pay had to accept hobbling quali- 
fications. At one point, the fate of the en- 
tire amending measure turned on a single 
vote in the House Labor Committee. 


ATTENTION NOW ON COURTS 


This necessity for compromising on key 
points led to the inclusion of many ambigu- 
ous words and phrases. The meaning of 
these will not become clear until the courts 
have had ample opportunity to construe 
them. 

Moreover, the obstacles encountered in 
reaching agreement on both the amend- 
ments and the white-collar regulations make 
it extremely unlikely that any further sub- 
stantial changes will be made for some time. 
Not a single proposal to amend the law has 
been introduced in the current session of 
Congress and, for the first time in several 
years, the Wage-Hour Administrator’s an- 
nual report to Congress contained no specific 
recommendations for changing the law. The 
rules which became effective on January 25 
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are the ones you will have to live with for 
many years to come. 

With these observations as a background, 
let us turr to the questions of “who,” 
“what,” and “how.” 


I. WHO IS COVERED BY THE LAW 


In reaching a decision as to whether an 
employee is entitled to the minimum wage 
or overtime compensation required under 
the law, you should obtain answers to these 
questions: 

First. Is he engaged in interstate com- 
merce, the production of goods for interstate 
commerce, or an occupation or process 
closely related and directly essential to such 
prod’ ction? 

Second. If so, does he come under any of 
the numerous exemptions from the act? 

The rules with respect to both of these 
G*lstlons—general coverage and exemp- 
tions—were substantially changed on Janu- 
ary 25. A new “closely-related and directly- 
essential” coverage test was adopted for 
“fringe” production workers. Several new 
exemptions were added; many of the old ex- 
emptions were revised. And more important 
for the great majority of employers, the 
rules which govern overtime-pay rights of 
five classifications of white-collar employees 
were altered in many important respects. 


EXEMPTIONS AND “FRINGES” 


While many of these exemption and cover- 
age changes are limited in their effects to a 
single industry, there are some which cut 
across industry generally. The most signifi- 
cant of these are the new rules for the exemp- 
tion of executive, administrative, and pro- 
fessional employees, and the new coverage 
test for fringe production workers. These 
are the ones I will discuss. 

The new coverage test for fringe produc- 
tion employees is one of the many ambiguous 
phrases included in the law by dint of a 
compromise. Its exact meaning will have to 
be determined on a case-by-case basis, and 
the number and types of employees who 
have been removed from the law’s coverage 
thereby will likely not be clear until many 
test cases have been carriec. through to final 
settlement in the courts. Suppose we ex- 
amine this new test briefly before going on 
to the more important white-collar rules. 

Under the original wage-hour law, an em- 
ployee was covered if he was engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, the production of goods 
for interstate commerce, or any occupation 
or process necessary to such production. This 
last, or necessary, clause has been deleted. 

Now, so-called fringe production workers 
are subject to the law only if they are en- 
gaged in “closely related processes or oc- 
cupations directly essential” to the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce. What did Con- 
gress mean by these terms “closely related” 
and “directly essential?” How do they nar- 
row coverage as interpreted by the courts 
under the old “necessary-to-production” 
test? 

Even before the new language was adopted 
there was disagreement among its congres- 
sional draftsmen as to its exact meaning. 
The two extremes in interpretation v 
presented by Senator Pepper and Congress- 
man LESINSKI, on the one hand, and Con- 
gressman Lucas, on the other. 

WHO IS “DIRECTLY ESSENTIAL” 

According to the Pepper-Lesinski inter- 
pretation, the new “closely-related and di- 
rectly-essential” test does not radically re- 
vise the law’s coverage, as interpreted by 
the courts in the past. Except for 
groups of employees specifically named in 
the House Managers statement, the zued, 
the amendment does not alter the status 
of any employees who had already been held 
subject to the act. It merely draws a pre- 
cise line beyond which the courts may not 
go in determining whether additional em- 
ployees are covered. 
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This interpretation had the backing of the 
Labor Department’s attorneys and will likely 
be found in the new interpretative bulletin 
on the law's coverage. This bulletin, I have 
been told, will be out shortly. 

At the other extreme was the view ex- 
pressed by Congressman Lucas. The Texas 
Congressinan, who was the original sponsor 
of some of the amendments which were 
finally adopted, told the House that the new 
words “directly essential” connote “indis- 
pensable.”” And he can find some support 
for this interpretation in the Webster Dic- 
tionary’s definition of “essential.” As one 
of the meanints of “essential,” the diction- 
ary gives “important to the highest degree; 
indispensable.” The only thing wrong with 
this view is that the words ‘directly essen- 
tial” were substituted for “indispensable” 
in the conference committee because they 
werc believed to have a different meaning. 

With even those who drafted the new 
test disagreeing as to its meaning, it does 
not appear safe to go beyond the specific 
guides set out in the House Manugers State- 
ment—at least until the courts have handed 
down some rulings. The managers state- 
ment lists about seven types of “fringe” em- 
ployees who would no longer be covered by 
the act under the new test and five types 
who would still be covered. 

Among those still covered, according to 
the statement, are the following: 

1. Maintenance, custodial, and clerical em- 
ployees of manufacturers, mining companies, 
and other producers of goods for commerce, 
whether employed by the company itself 
or by an independent contractor. 

2. Employees who maintain or repair build- 
ings in which goods are produced for com- 
merce. 

3. Employees who make, repair, or main- 
tain machinery or tools and dies used in the 
production of goods for commerce. 

4. Employees of public utilities furnishing 
gas, electricity, or water to firms manufac- 
turing, mining, or producing goods for com- 
merce. 

The employees removed from coverage, ace 
cording to the managers statement, are those 
engaged in a few very specific types of work 
such as providing residential, eating, or other 
living facilities for factory workers, cleaning 
windows or providing exterminator service 
in factories under contracts between their 
employers and the manufacturers, or pro- 
ducing fertilizer for sale to local farmers 
who also sell their products locally. 

The distinctions between those employees 
still covered and those removed from covere 
age are dificult to perceive in some instances. 
It looks as if there will be a field day for the 
lawyers. 

WHITE-COLLAR EXEMPTIONS 


It is hard to overemphasize the importance 
of the new white-collar regulations, Nearly 
2,500,090 employees are potentially exempt 
under the rules they establish. And such 
employees may be found in all sizes and 
types of establishments from the largest 
manufacturing plant to the smallest local 
bank. 


To qualify for exemption under the Ade - 


ministrators regulations, executive, admin- 
istrative, and professional employees must 
satisfy requirements as to salary, duties, and 
responsibilities. One of the most frequent 
mistakes made by employers is to assume 
that an employee is exempt merely because 
his title sounds right and he satisfies the 
nrinimum-salary requirement. 

Titles do not determine an employee's 
status under the regulations, and the salary 
requirement is only one of a series which 
must be satisfied before an employee may 
be regarded as exempt. 

HOW TO CHECK FOR EXEMPTION 

However, in checking an employee’s ex- 
empt status under the regulations, the logical 
Starting point is his salary, For an executive, 


the minimum salary is $55 a week. For ad- 
ministrative and professional employees, the 
minimum is $75 a week. But if an employee 
in any of the three classifications is paid 
$100 a week or more, he may be qualified 
for exemption under new streamlined re- 
quirements. 

These streamlined requirements should 
make exemption much easier to support for 
high-paid white-collar employees. For one 
thing, they suspend the difficult and strict 
limitation on the amount of nonexempt work 
the employee may perform. An important 
point to remember, however, is that mechan- 
ics, craftsmen, and other non-white-collar 
employees cannot qualify for exemption, no 
matter how high their pay may be. 

In addition to receiving the minimum 
salary, an exempt executive must be paid 
on a salary basis. Administrative and pro- 
fessional employees must be paid on a salary 
or fee basis. The Administrator’s interpre- 
tation of the phrase “on a salary basis” poses 
some of the most difficult problems under 
the regulations. 

This phrase, the Administrator explains, 
means that the employee must receive his 
full salary—a predetermined amount con- 
stituting all or part of his compensation— 
for any week in which he performs any work, 
without regard to the number of days or 
hours worked. In other words, the prede- 
termined amount which constitutes his 
salary may not be subject to deductions, 
either for disciplinary or other purposes. 

In the ordinary situation, an employer will 
provide paid vacations and sick leave for 
executive, administrative, and professional 
employees. How does this rule apply in such 
a situation? May the employer penalize an 
exempt employee for excessive absences dur- 
ing a week by deductions from his paid-vaca- 
tion allowance? 


KEEP THESE POINTS IN MIND 


In answering such questions, you may find 
it helpful to keep the following rules in 
mind: 

First. The exempt employee must receive 
his full salary in any week in which any work 
is performed. There are exceptions to this 
rule only in the first and last weeks of em- 
ployment. Failure to pay the full salary in 
such weeks is not regarded as inconsistent 
with payment on a salary basis. 

Second. There is no requirement, how- 
ever, that the employee be paid his full 
salary, or any amount for that matter, in a 
week in which he does no work. 

Third. There is no prohibition on deduct- 
ing from an employee's vacation or sick- 
leave credits for absences. Just be sure the 
employee gets his full salary when he works 
during a week. 

Finally, if an employee is not paid his full 
salary in a week in which he doves some work, 
even a few hours, the exemption may be lost 
for all weeks, not merely for the week in 
which the deduction is made. 

The practical solution to comp‘iance with 
these rules would appear to be to make abso- 
lutely certain trat an exempt employee has 
no time off without pay in any workweek in 
which he does any work. If the employee 
works as much as al. hour, he will have to 
be paid the full salary to preserve the ex- 
emption. 

Perhaps a few examples will help in clari- 
fying the application of these rules. 

First. Suppose an employee is absent for 
1 day during a week and th? employer makes 
a deduction of 1 day’s pay from his weekly 
salary. The exemption would be lost, since 
the employee performed work during the 
week and did not receive hit full weekly 
salary. 

Second. Suppose the employee is absent 
1 day and the employer pays him th» full sal- 
ary for the week but deducts 1 day from the 
2 weeks of paid vacation to which he is en- 
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titled. Since the employee receives his ful) 
salary for that week, the exemption would 
not be impaired thereby. When the employee 
later takes his vacation, he would be given 
paid vacation of 1 day less than the ful] 
2 weeks. But the exemption would still not 
be defeated ciring the short vacation week 
if the employer does either of the following: 
(a) Requires the employee to work 1 day 
during the week and pays him his full salary 
or (b) permits him to have the entire week 
off but pays him for 1 day short of the full 
week. In the first case, the employee would 
be paid his full salary for a week in which 
he worked 1 day; in the second, payment of 
the full salary would not be required, since 
the employee did no work during the week. 

Third, suppose an employee has exhausted 
the paid vacation and sick leave to which 
he is entitled and then takes a day off dur- 
ing the week. If the employer made a de- 
duction from his salary for the absence, the 
exemption would be impaired. 

To sum it all up, no deductions from pay 
should be made in any week in which the 
employee does any work. But deductions 
may be made from vacation or sick leave so 
long as you avoid a situation in which the 
employee gets less than his full pay in a 
week in which he works. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


After deciding that the employee meets the 
salary requirement for one of the three 
exempt wroups, you should next examine his 
duties and responsibilities to determine if 
they jibe with the requirements of the regu- 
lations. 

The definitions of all three classifications— 
executive, administrative, and professional— 
now contain a primary-duty test. And an 
understanding of these tests may help you 
immeasuratly in distinguishing between the 
different exempt groups and in applying the 
other requirements for exemption. 

For an exempt executive, the primary duty 
must be the management of the enterprise 
or a customarily recognized department or 
subdivision. In other words, the exempt 
executive group is composed of bosses— 
those who manage and supervise the opera- 
tions of a plant or department, those who 
direct the work of other employees. 

For employees in the administrative class- 
ification, the primary duty must be the per- 
formance of office or nonmanual field work 
directly related to management policies or 
general business operations of either the 
employer or the employer’s customers. In 
addition, the exempt administrative employee 
must perform work of one of three specific 
types—first, the type performed by such 
employees as executive and administrative 
assistants to a boss; second, the type Pper- 
formed by such staff employees as tax eX- 
perts, insurance experts, investment consul- 
tants, wage rate analysts, and so forth; of 
third, the type performed by employees who 
perform special .ssignments such as travel 
ing auditors, traveling inventory men, and 
certain types of field representatives. 

Finally, employees in the professional 
group must have as their primary duty the 
performance of work of one of two types— 
first, the type performed by employees in one 
of the traditional or new professions which 
requires knowledge of an advanced type 
such as is acquired by a prolonged course 
of specialized instruction and study; or sec- 
ond, work of an original and creative char- 
acter in a recognized field of artistic en- 
deavor—the theater, for example. 

If you keep vwhese basic distinctions be- 
tween the various types of exempt work 12 
mind, it will help you in applying the other 
tests with respect to duties and responsiDlil- 
ties. Of these other tests, the two which Wi! 
likely prove the most troublesome are those 
relating to the discretionary powers Of the 
employee and the so-called non-exempt-Wols 
tolerances. 
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WHO EXERCISES “DISCRETION”? 








test relating to discretionary powers 
d differently for each of the three 
ns. The executive must cus- 
nd regularly exercise discretionary 
The administrative employee must 
ily and regularly exercise discre- 
i independent judgment. Finally, 
ssional employee must perform work 
juires the consistent exercise of dis- 
ind judgment in its performance. 
I \dministrator’s explanatory bulletin 
regulations may give you some valu- 
ies for determining the degree of 
n and judgment which must be exer- 
qualify an employee for exemption. 
out, for example, that the exercise 
tion and judgment must be distin- 
from the mere application of skill 
dures. And it gives several exam- 
lustrate the distinction. 
I ints out, for example, that you have 
uish between the application of 
procedures by a grader of logs and 
ion and Judgment exercised by a 
man in a brokerage house. 
it comes to what is meant by “cus- 
nd regularly,” the bulletin appears 
compound the confusion. This 
e bulletin states, signifies “a fre- 
vhich is greater than occasional but 
constant.” 


RANCES FOR NONEXEMPT WORK 


mption claims have been defeated 
the employee exceeded the non- 
rk tolerance than for any other 
In brief, these tolerances impose a 
t limit on the amount of nonexempt 
empt employee may do each week. 


regulations both clarify and 
these limitations. The changes 
these: 


What is meant by nonexempt work 
1 by relating it directly to the 
rk the employee performs. Non- 
( work for an executive, for example, 
t hich is not directly and closely re- 
» performance of his exempt duties. 
, I portant, numerous examples are 
rk which might be regarded as 
r certain employees. You may find 
ples in the explanatory bulletin. 
i. The 20-percent limitation on the 
f nonexempt work which may be 
1 is now stated in terms of the em- 
vn workweek, not the workweeks 
npt employees. As a result, the 
of nonexempt work an employee in 
ifications may perform will in- 
his weekly hours increase. If an 
ex ve works 40 hours, for example, his 
t work would be limited to 8 hours. 
s, the non-exempt-work tolerance 

12 hours. 

VATCH TITLES AND JOB DESCRIPTIONS 

ecret that these white-collar ex- 
are difficult to apply. The variety 
, ithin their range is almost endless. 
A requirements are not simple. If, 
you are called upon at any time 
> status of employees under the 
itlons, you may find the following 

3 of value. 

i I Be careful about titles. A title or 
e ticn does not determine an em- 

; tus. It is his work, responsibili- 
» { salary which are controlling. If 
n employer, however, do not bestow 
such a way as to hurt you. If you 
employee with important responsi- 
1 the care of plant and grounds, call 
uperintendent of buildings and 

t a head janitor. 

Do not rely on a job description 
by the employee himself. Duties 
e ns may be blown up or watered 

‘epending on the purpose. 
rR . Watch the rule on deductions from 


\ 


4vold any situation in which an 
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employee has time off without pay in a week 
in which he works. He must receive the 
full salary in any week in which he performs 
any work. 

Fourth. Don’t assume that an employee is 
not exempt merely because he does not sat- 
isfy the exemption tests for one classification. 
Check his duties and pay against all the 
definitions. 

Finally. If you are given the job of check- 
ing the status of any substantial number 
of employees, prepare ¢ checklist of ques- 
tions to ask each employee with respect to 
his salary, duties, and responsibilities. And 
file the information you obtain. It may be 
valuable later on. 


H. WHAT THE LAW REQUIRES 


Once you have determined that an em- 
ployee is subject to the lew, it then becomes 
necess&ry to find out what it requires in the 
form of minimum wages and overtime 
compensation. 

So far as the minimum wage is concerned, 
the problems are not too many nor too diffi- 
cult. The minimum is a flat 75 cents an 
hour. There is no escalator provision for 
raising it to higher levels 


MINIMUM WAGE PROBLEMS 


When it comes to putting the minimum 
into effect in a plant, however, there are a 
few practical considerations to bear in mind. 
It is important, for example, to know whether 
compliance will be determined on the basis 
of each hour, each workweek, or some longer 
period. 

For employees paid hourly or piece rates, 
the single workweek will still be the stand- 
ard. If the average hourly earnings for non- 
overtime hours in the workweek are at least 
75 cents, the minimum wage requirement 
will be satisfied for that week. The Ad- 
ministrator does not, however, permit any 
averaging of earnings for such employees 
over a period longer than a workweek. Nor 
does he permit an employer to set an hourly 
rate below 75 cents where the employee is 
paid solely on an hourly-rate basis. 

For salaried employees, there is an excep- 
tion to this rule. If the employee is paid 
a semimonthly or monthly salary, the Ad- 
ministrator will recugnize a regular monthly 
salary of $130 or a regular semimonthly sal- 
ary of 665 as meeting the requirements of 
the act for workweeks of no more than 40 
hours. 

If the minimum wage were to be applied 
on a strict workweek basis to such em- 
ployees, there would be some pay periods in 
which the $65-semimonthly or $130-monthly 
salary would not yield an average of 175 
cents an hour. Suppose, for example, an 
employee working a 40-hour week is paid 
on the first and fifteenth of the month. For 
some pay periods, that salary will cover only 
80 hours; for others, it will cover as many 
as 96 hours. Over the year, the payment 
of $65 each pay period would yield an aver- 
age of 75 cents an hour. But in a half 
month having 12 workdays, it would take 
a& payment of $72 to 5 
cents an hour. 

The Administrator’s special rule for such 
employees obviates this difficulty. 

Two other problems with respect to mini- 
mum wages deserve special attention before 
we leave the subject. 

First. The problem of training learners 
under the increased-wage floor is apparently 
more serious than had been anticipated. 
Nearly 3,000 special learner certificates per- 
mitting a training rate below the minimum 
have been issued since the first of the year. 
To obtain such a certificate, the employer 
should be able to show that experienced 
workers are not available for the jobs, that 
the minimum wage is so burdensome that 
learners would not be hired without an 
exemption, and that the job is a skilled one 
requiring a definite learning period. 


net the employee 75 
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Second. If you contemplate doing Govern- 
ment work, you should take into account the 
likelihood that even higher minimum rates 
may soon be required for work on Govern- 
ment contracts. The Secretary of Labor has 
asked Congress for $536,000 to finance a 
program of revising minimum-wage deter- 
minations under the Walsh-Healey Act. And 
his goals are far above the 75-cent 
minimum established under the Wages and 
Hours Act. 


h yuriy 


OVERTIME PAY 

Ever since the act was first adopted in 
1938, the problem of figuring overtime pay 
has been particularly difficult. Now you 
have a set of statutory guides to assist you in 
making these computations. hese guides 
may be found in a revised and considerably 
expanded section 7 of the act. Moreover, 
the Administrator has set out his views as to 
the meaning of the new provisioas in a de 
tailed bulletin covering nearly 50 pages 

Under the revised section 7, as under the 
original law, hours in excess of 40 a week 
must be paid for at time and one-half the 
employee's regular rate. According to a long 
line of Supreme Court decisions, this regu- 
lar rate must generally be figured by the 
averaging method. 


Total weekly pay, 














excluding true overtime 
premiums and a few other extra payme 
should be divided by the number of hours 
worked during the week. If the employe 
paid a flat weekly wage o~ salary for 9 fixed 
number of hours, the divisor shouid bs t)-e 
number of hours in the fixed or regular 
workweek. 
CHANGES IN AVERAGING RULE 

For the great majority of employees, thi 
averaging rule, with some modifications, wil 
still determine the regularrate. The amend- 
ments do not rescind the rule. The changes 
they make are these: 

First. They considerably enlarge the cate- 
gory of payments which may be excluded 
before total weekly pay is divided by weekly 
hours to determine the regular rate. 

Second. They add to the list of true over- 
time premiums which may both be excluded 
in figuring the regular rate and deducted 
from the amount due as weekly overtime 
under the law. Now in this group are week- 
end, holiday, day of rest, and premiums for 
work outside certain clock-pattern hours— 
premiums which had been considered a part 
of the regular rate under the Suprem 
Court’s overtime-on-overtime decision. 

Third. They expressly sanction three ex- 
ceptions to the averaging rule—a so-called 
Belo contract, an employer-employee agree- 
ment fixing a regular rate 
equivalent to the employee’s average hourly 
earnings, and an agreement to base the over- 
time pay of pieceworkers and employees pai 
more than one rate in a single week on the 
basic rate paid during the overtime hours. 

Fourth. They liberalize the requirements 
for obtaining partial overtime exemptions 
under so-called semiannual and annual wage 
agreements. 

The Administrator’s views with respect to 
these changes are set out at considerable 
length in the new interpretative bulletin and 
regulations he has issued. There are three 
points, however, which deserve special atten- 
tion at this time. These relate to what the 
Administrator describes as pseudo-percent- 
age bonuses, so-called Belo contracts, and 
premium payments for holiday work. 
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BONUSES AND PREMIUMS 
For some time, it has been the general 
> 


impression that so-called percentage bo- 
nuses—those paid as a percentage of total 
earnings, including premium overtime pay— 
were safe. It was believed t! they cl 








included an overtime all ) { ! 
would have no on regular rate or 
overtime computati 





effect 
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But the Administrator’s new overtime bul- 
letin and profit-sharing regulations do not 
go this far. While the Administrator rec- 
ognizes that percentage bonuses ordinarily 
will not increase overtime liabilities, he 
points out that there are certain pseudo- 
bonuses which must all be regarded as regu- 
lar wages, even though paid as a percentage 
of total earnings. 

As one example, he cites an hourly rate 
plus group commission pay plan for sales- 
men. The commissions are part of the regu- 
lav rate, he states, and the fact that they are 
paid as 2 percentage of total earnings will 
not alter the,situation. 

Although it is not specifically so stated, 
it does not appear likely that the Administra- 
tor will recomnize an overtime allowance 
in a percentage bonus paid under a s0- 
called cost-saving, production-saving, or 
Scanlon type of plan, such as was upheld 
in the Macklin case before the amendments 
were adopted. The amounts paid under such 
plans are directly linked to group produc- 
tion and for that reason may be regarded 
as part of the regular rate. 


WAGE CONTRACTS 


Although the type of guaranty wage con- 
tract which has become known as a Belo 
contract was twice upheld by the Supreme 
Court, the Administrator has always re- 
garded the Court’s ruling as a narrow pro- 
nouncement limited to the exact facts in- 
volved in the Belo and Halliburton cases. 

Under the new section 7 (e), express sanc- 
tion is given for contracts of the Belo 
type, provided they meet very specific and 
strict requirements. The requirements are 
these: 

First. The contract must be either a bona 
fide indivicual employment contract or a 
collective-bargaining agreement. It need not 
be written. 

Second. The duties of the employee must 
necessitate irregular hours of work. 

Third. The contract must specify a regu- 
lar rate of pay not less than the 75-cent 
hourly minimum and compensation at not 
less than one and one-half times that rate 
for all hours above 40 in any workweek. 

Fourth. The contract must provide a 
weekly guaranty which covers not more than 
60 hours based on the regular and overtime 
rates specified in the contract. 

There is a feeling around Washington that 
few contracts will get by under the interpre- 
tation the Administrator is giving to these 
requirements. In his overtime bulletin, for 
example, he emphasizes that the regular rate 
specified in the contract must actually op- 
erate as a regular rate. In other words, the 
employee will have to get more than the 
weekly guaranty in a substantial portion of 
the workweeks so that the specified regular 
rate may actually be used to figure pay. 
Moreover, he adds, the weekly guaranty 
must be a real guaranty—it must be paid in 
full in all workweeks, however short, in 
which the employee performs any amount 
of work for the employer. 

In a brief filed in the Antonio Roig case 
now pending before the Court of Appeals for 


GUARANTY 


the First Circuit, the Administrator points. 


out that the rules must be applied on the 
basis of the hours, duties, and pay of each 
individual employee. 

If you plan to use a Belo contract, there- 
fore, the best advice I could give you would 
be to make absolutely certain the contract 
is in exact accordance with the standards 
specified in the law. Moreover, the guar- 
anty should be set low enough that the em- 
plovee’s pay will exceed it in a substantial 
portion of the workweeks. There are, how- 
ever, many good reasons for avoiding such 
contracts entirely. 

HOLIDAY PAY 
new overtime premiums— 


Among the 


those which may be excluded in figuring the 
regular rate and, in addition, offset against 
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overtime pay due under the law—are pre- 
miums of at least an extra half time paid for 
work performed on a holiday. 

In applying this new provision, you must 
ignore the pay which an employee receives 
for the holiday whether he works or not. 
Payments for time not worked are not part 
of the regular rate and, in addition, cannot 
be credited against overtime pay. If, for 
example, the employment contract provides 
for 8 hours’ pay for an unworked holiday 
plus an additional straight-time pay for 
each hour worked on the holiday, you would 
ignore the 8 hours’ idle-holiday pay in cp- 
plying the new rule. Since the employee 
receives only straight-time pay for working 
on the holiday, there could be no credit 
against statutory overtime. The first 
straight-time pay—that the employee would 
get even if he didn’t work—would be ex- 
cluded in figuring the regular raté as pay 
for time not worked. The extra straight 
time for working on the holiday would be 
included in figuring the regular rate. 
Neither could be credited against overtime. 

The rule is different, however, where the 
employment contract and practices make it 
clear that an entire holiday payment is com- 
pensation for working on the holiday. In 
such an event, the initial straight time 
would be included in figuring the regular 
rate. Any amount of an extra half time or 
more paid in addition to the straight time 
could be excluded in figuring the regular rate 
and credited against overtime pay due under 
the law. 

The point to remember is that the holiday 
payment which may be excluded from the 
regular rate and offset against overtime due 
under the law is a premium of at least an 
extra half time paid for working on the holi- 
day. 

With this brief review of a few of the key 
overtime problems, let us go on to the 
final question of how the law is enforced. 


Ill. HOW THE LAW IS ENFORCED 


When the amendments to the law were 
adopted last October, the Administrator 
gained his long-sought express authority to 
collect back wages owed to employees under 
the act. The authority was hedged with so 
many new restrictions, however, that it is 
not certain that the Administrator actually 
gained much. 

As thus amended, the law now provides for 
the following legal actions to enforce its 
requirements: 

First. The Administrator may sue to col- 
lect unpaid minimum wages and overtime 
pay due the employees, provided the em- 
ployees request the Administrator in writing 
to bring the suit and the case does not in- 
volve an unsettled issue of law. 

Second. The Administrator may sue for an 
injunction to restrain an employer from vio- 
lating the law. 

Third. The Justice Department may bring 
criminal actions against “willful” violators. 

Fourth. Employees themselves may sue to 
recover back wages due them under the 
law plus an equal additional amount as 
liquidated damages. 

No change was made in the good-faith 
defenses or 2-year statute of limitations for 
wage suits, as provided for by the Portal-to- 
Portal Act. 


WATCH HOW POWERS ARE USED 


As is often the case, the exact enforce- 
ment powers which the Administrator has 
may not be nearly so important as the man- 
ner in which he exercises them. Some hints 
as to the Administrator's plans may be found 
in the budget requests for the coming fiscal 
year. 

To enforce the new minimum wage and 
overtime requirements, the Administrator is 
asking for additional funds totaling nearly 
$3,000,000. This would permit an estimated 
60,000 or more irspections during the 1951 
fiscal year. In other words, the Adminis- 








trator plans to inspect 1 out of every 1 
establishments covered by the act during the 
course of the year. This is a'most double 
the number inspected last year. And inspec. 
tions by the Division often bring a flood of 
employee-wage suits in their wake. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 


With these increased enforcement actiyj. 
ties in prospect, it is more important than 
ever for the employer, the attorney, and the 
union officer to know the answers to the 
questions of “who” and “what” under the 
law. I have tried to focus your attention on 
a few of the problems you will encounter, 
There will be many others, and few of them 
will be simple. 

In dealing with these problems on a day. 
to-day basis, you may find it helpful to keep 
these suggestions in mind: 

First. If there is some doubt as to an em. 
ployee’s right to the minimum-wage and 
overtime payments under the law, check his 
status both under the rules governing basic 
coverage and those for the specific exemp. 
tions. : 

Second. In applying the most important 
of the exemptions—those for white-collar 
employees—remember that exemption de. 
pends on the salary, duties, and responsi. 
bilities of the employee, not on his title or 
salary alone. And don’t forget the rules on 
deductions from salaries. 

Third. Remember that earnings of hourly 
paid and piece-rate employees may be aver. 
aged over a workweek—but no longer pe. 
riod—in determining compliance with the 
minimum wage. 

Finally. Be wary of any painless rigs for 
complying with the law’s overtime require- 
ments. The overtime provision is now long 
and detailed, and methods of payment not 
specifically sanctioned may be very costly 
in the long run. 





Our Confused Present and Uncertain 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 


Thursday, April 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the April 22, 1950, issue of 
the Ave Maria, the publication of Notre 
Dame University. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor), 
as follows: 


For some time now the people of thé 
United States have been worried about the 
confused present and the uncertain future 
of our country. There seems to be lack of 
stability and definiteness in the direction 
and management of national afiairs. Our 
leaders seem less concerned with the peop? 
who make up this Nation than with projects 
that will likely assure political continuity ™ 
public office. And you are not at all sure that 
some of the projects will assure continulty. 

We the »eople are often referred to % 
dumb by men who affect penetration and 4 
far-seeing vision. As a matter of fact the 
American pe yple are not dumb, They 2¢ 
miraculously patient with sometimes Vey 
muddled situations, Were they not they 
might start arevolution. But they still think 
that America is the people's country and es 








-eti owe 














press thelr revolution constitutionally at the 
why did 1’t they in a few recent elections? 
Because the two major political parties that 
. n lieates for the top office in Gov- 
did not offer them a very wide 


ma! of choice in candidates and in the 
nati 1 and international politicies which 
these candidates announced and defended at 
the hustings 


s not much of a convincing nature 
eting the problems of the home- 

land; not much emphasis on lessening the 
load of taxation; or if there were, it was for- 
cotten after the election. There were rumors 
ialized medicine and socialized 
under other heads. Communism 
lenged somewhat but not as a seri- 
t—at least not here. One candidate 
President as a more or less Com- 
ispect, That was one definite 
issue ne of the few—which faced the vot- 
ers, T returns showed definitely that the 
Ame! people of both parties do not want 
eit : all-out or a modified communism. 
You do not know just how factually Pres- 
id Truman, the House, and the Senate 
have returns on the outlooks and feelings 


4 


~~ 4 Odd 


o° the American people at this moment. 
But they should know, and perhaps they 
do } , that not within the memory of 
an} w living has the down feeling 
bee! apparent and so persistent as at 


The people are not just angry, 

they are angry too. They are men- 

l emotionally depressed. And no 

f y story is successful in lifting the de- 


they do not know where the 


country is going or why. They were dan- 
gerously near a complete coal shut-off. They 
had to beg for rationed coal at a price higher 


» present high price. Coal dust be- 
cal precious as gold dust. Coal op- 
erators and John L. Lewis got into a strangle 
hold and would not untie. And Washington 

ld the country there was no coal emer- 
y. People began to wonder when an 


emergency is not an emergency. 

Communist spies in and out of Govern- 
ment are discovered and brought to trial. 
The} | their lawyers are challenging and 
al men high in Government station, 
paid by the people to maintain the America 
ol tradition, appear in court to testify to the 


iracters of Known spies; a Cabinet 

der asserts boldly he will not turn his 
back former Government employee ac- 
cused Of perjury to conceal his subversive 
The effort to discover and prose- 
was Classified under the red her- 


taxes, taxes; projects, projects, 

ects; and money loans to Communist 
» 1 persecutes, jails, and kills people 
they believe in one God the Father 

At this moment people are con- 
American political planners 
much more thought to American 





The Workings of Governmental Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
OLA ¥ 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
ENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


7 rsday, April 27 (legislative day of 
dnesday, March 29), 1950 


HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
the past several months I have 
‘ countless communications from 
le living in Minnesota and the 
.dwest desiring to know some- 


~ 
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thing about the workings of our Govern- 
ment agencies. 

In an effort to supply this information 
I enlisted the help of the Minnesota Ar- 
rowhead radio network and Mr. George 
E. Reedy, well known radio personage, 
and the Washington representative for 
this network, in airing a program called 
Know Your Government. This program 
featured heads of a number of Govern- 
ment agencies who carried the story of 
their agency’s functions direct to these 
people via the Arrowhead network. 

The response has been excellent. Sev- 
eral inquiries have been received from 
radio stations throughout the United 
States expressing a desire to carry a like 
program. Several Senators and Con- 
gressmen have asked me for informa- 
tion concerning this series of programs 
with the idea of using the same idea in 
their localities. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
an article on the subject which appeared 
in the St. Paul Pioneer Press on Satur- 
day, April 22, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Srate AREA Totp How UNITED STATES 
OPERATES 


WASHINGTON.—Senator HUMPHREY, Demo- 
crat of Minnesota, is aroused by what he calls 
criticism of Government agencies and the 
people who work for them. He's trying to 
do something about it. 

As a member of the Civil Service Commit- 
tee, he says he’s learned that hundreds of 
Americans don’t understand why the Fed- 
eral Government is as big as it is and in- 
cludes so many different branches. 

(On March 2, the Federal pay roll con- 
tained 1,948,900 employees, not counting the 
military, the lowest it’s been since 1942.) 


OFFICIALS SPEAK 


HuMPHREY says the American people 
should have more chance to get educated on 
Government activities. 

So he and George E. Reedy have worked 
out a “Know your Government” radio pro- 
gram. Reedy is Washington representative 
of the Arrowhead radio network, serving 
northeastern Minnesota and western Wis- 
consin. 

Every Saturday afternoon people in that 
area can tune in on the 15-minute program. 

They'll hear people like Dr. Roy Peel, head 
of the Census Bureau; James Mitchell, pres- 
ident of the Civil Service Commission; Ray- 
mond Foley, Federal Housing Administrator. 

The series of broadcasts, recorded in 
Washington, started April 1. They will 
probably stop some time in June, when 
school lets out, and take up again in Sep- 
tember. 

“People have a right to know where their 
tax dollar goes, end why. This may help 
them find out,” HUMPHREY says. 

After delivery over the Arrowhead net- 
work, the discs are available to schools and 
colleges 

They are in the iorm of questions and 
aaswers, with Reedy asking and a top Gov- 
ernmert employee answering. They don’t 
avoid controversial issues. 


TIME IS FREE 


Du‘irg Mr. Peel’s broadcast, for instance, 
Reedy asked why the census takers had to 
go into the question of personal income. 
The income question has been called an in- 
infringement on liberty. 

Dr. Peel replied “that information is of 
vital importance to business in serving mar- 
kets. The answers measure purchasing 
power.” 
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The program is billed as a public service 
and the time is free. Humphrey gets a 
note of thanks for his help in making the 
program possible at the end of the 15-min- 
ute show. 

Humphrey’s secretary, Bill Rasch, who 
helped work out the details, said response 
to the program has been very good so far 

He said a couple of other Senators have 
already asked about the idea. 

Next winter, Rasch said, “Reedy hopes to 
get Secretary of Defense Johnson, Secretary 
of the _aterior Chapman, and FBI Director 
Hoover on the air.” 





Tribute to Lt. Gen. Alvan C. Gillem by 
Hubert Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
ask permission to have inserted in the 
REcorD an editorial paying tribute to 
Lt. Gen. Alvan C. Gillem, a Tennessean, 
who will retire as Commanding General 
of the Third Army in September. The 
editorial was written by Hubert Lee, and 
appeared in Dixie Business, published at 
East Point, Ga. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THIs WEEK 


(By Hubert Lee) 


Lt. Gen. Alvan C. Gillem, Jr., commanding 
general of the Third Army, will retire in 
September at Fort McPherson where, 40 years 
ago, he served as a buck private. 

The Nashville, Tenn., born soldier played 
a major role in winning World War II just 
as he did during the First World War. 

General Gillem is known over the world, 
wherever military men gather, as the sol- 
dier’s general. 

In all the years he has never forgotten that 
he was a buck private. His own idealism and 
belief in tLe dignity of the profession of 
army, whether the lowest recruit or high 
rank, has been an inspiration to many men 
in the Army. The welfare of the men in 
the ranks comes first with General Gillem, 
for he knows his officers and noncoms can 
look out for their own welfare. Such a sol- 
dier, too, was Gen. John J. Pershing, known 
affectionately as Black Jack. And Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, who hails from New Orleans, 
and many another. 

It took him 30 years to reacn the rank 
of brigadier general and with the one star 
on July 12, 1941, the veteran infantry officer 
was given the command of the Third Ar- 
mored Division. On January 17, 1942, less 
than 2 months after Pearl Harbor, General 
Gillem activated and took command of the 
famed Second Armored Corps. From Au- 
gust to October 1942, he commanded the 
Desert Training Center and General Gillem 
directed the first United States Army ma- 
neuvers held solely for armored and mecha- 
nized troops. 

Sewanee’s gifted soldier found his training 


and leadership in great demand, for on May 
14, 1943, he was placed in command of the 
armored force and became commanding 


5 
general on July 2, 1943, of Armored Com- 
mand. In 1945 he was promoted to lieu- 
tenant general. General Gillem commanded 
the Thirteenth Corps in the European theater 
of operations. 
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With peace treaties signed, there was still 
no thou, t of retirement for General Gillem. 

His old friend, Gen. George C. Marshall had 
need of his knowledge and experience and 
good judgment and General Gillem was called 
to China as General Marshall’s assistant on 
a special presidential mission in an effort 
to end tat nation’s troubled and strife-torn 
woes. In China, General Gillem commanded 
the China theater, United States Forces in 
China. 

In 1947, he returned to the States and as- 
sumed command of the Third Army at Fort 
McPherson where he has : ade an unforget- 
able record for fhe Army. The Third Army 
today is regarded at the Nation’s best. 

What a fine thing it would be if at least 
one soldier from every outfit General Gillem 
has ever served in or commanded could be 
assigned to march in review when the Guard 
of Honor is reviewed for the last time in 
September at the retirement ceremonies. 

There would be thousands, both in and out 
of th? uniform, who 1.oul1 like to have that 
privilege. 

A man can’t be a good soldier for 40 
years without making a mark on the lives 
of many others. General Gillem’s mark is 
imprinted on thousands who have come in 
contact with him the past twoscore years 
and who sought to emulate the quiet dignity 
and leadership of the scldier’s soldier. 

In retirement, he will continue to be a 
great influence in and out of the Army. 
Many an officer in a tight position will ask 
himself, “What wouid General Gillem do in 
this situation?” And many an enlisted man 
will hope that perhaps he too will follow 
the examp’? of General Gillem and climb 
to the top in his chosen profession—the 
profession of arms. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 27 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. wEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son testified before the House Public 
Works Committee on the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power development project. 
I ask unanimous consent to have his tes- 
timony printed in the Appendix of the 
RECCRD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Gentiemen, the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and the development of 
the power potential of the international 
rapids section of the St. Lawrence River are 
both vitally important to the economy and 
defense of the United Stetes. In the con- 
sideration, however, of the importance of 
these projects to the United States, a sub- 
ject which will be fully developed before this 
committee by other witnesses whose func- 
tions it more immediately concerns, we must 
not overlook the fact that both of these proj- 
ects are of equal concern to Canada. Can- 
ada, like the United States, has a vast, mid- 
continent area, which needs to be connected 
with European markets at reduced cost. 
Canada, like the United States, has an east- 
ern area which is deficient in low-cost power, 
and in which the deficiency is hindering the 
growth of industry. In Canada lie: iron ore 
which needs to be transported to the steel 
mills of the United States. ‘The building of 


the seaway and the development of power 
are as essential to the economy and defense 
of Canada as they are to the economy and 
defense of the United States. And because 
those measures which make Canada more 
prosperous and better able to defend itself 
add also to the prosperity and security of 
the United States, so the proposal now under 
consideration becomes doubly important to 
the United States. 

The extent of the mutual dependence in- 
volved in this partnership is indicated by the 
fact that United States exports to Canada 
are valued at about $1,800,000,000 annually, 
an amount three times as great as exports 
to our next best customer, the United King- 
dom, Our trade with Canada, both imports 
and exports, composed about 18 percent of 
our total foreign trade last year. 

Since, therefore, the construction of the 
seaway and of the power project are of equal 
importance to Canada and to the United 
States, and since neither project can be con- 
structed without the joint action of both 
countries, our action on this measure cannot 
fail to have an immediate effect on the in- 
ternational relations between the two coun- 
tries. If we adopt the resolution, Canada 
and the United States can go forward to- 
gether in this joint venture for their mutual 
beneft, and our already happy relations 
will be made happier; if we refuse to coop- 
erate, there will be disappointment and 
justifiable criticism on both sides of the 
border. It is my function as Secretary of 
State to point out to this committee the 
importance of the resolution from the point 
of view of our international relations with 
Canada. 

This committee is aware of the upward 
progress of friendly relations between the 
United States and our great neighbor to the 
north over the last 160 years. From the bit- 
terness of the Revolutionary War to the part- 
nership of the Second World War, the course 
of friendship has not always been smooth. 
The Treaty of Paris in 1783 led to innumer- 
able disputes over the international bound- 
ary, Which were only terminated by the Web- 
ster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842, and the es- 
tablishment of the International Boundary 
Commission in 1908 and 1925. This was not 
the only Commission which has helped ease 
the natural frictions of a common boundary 
of over 3,000 miles and two economies which 
do not respect national boundaries. The 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, which I 
shall refer to again, established the inter- 
national joint commission to handle prob- 
lems relating to utilization of boundary 
waters. The halibut and sockeye salmon 
commissions, set up in 1923 and 1930, super- 
vise the great fisheries of the Pacific coast. 

This relationship has proceeded also in 
the field of national defense. The Perma- 
nent Joint Board on Defense established in 
1940 to consider joint military problems, was 
followed by the Hyde Park agreement of 
1941 for joint mobilization of economic re- 
sources. The efforts necessary to achieve 
victory during the war enlarged tremendous- 
ly the recognized area of common interests, 
and as recently as 1947 the two governments 


‘agreed to continue the military cooperation 


of the war years. In the international field, 
common ideals, as well as common interests, 
have tended to cause the United States and 
Canada to seek similar objectives. Together 
they have striven to fashion the United Na- 
tions into an adequate safeguard for peace, 
and when supplementary measures seemed 
needed, these two nations took the lead in 
fostering the Atlantic Pact. 

Thus, the partnership with Canada is of 
the utmost importance to the United States. 
Approval of this resolution would authorize 
the United States and Canada to undertake 
cooperatively the management on a large 
scale of this jointly-owned water resource 
for the welfare of both nations and would 
further strengthen the partnership between 
the two countries. 
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The boundary waters between the Uniteg 
States and Canada have been the object of 
a series of agreements and treaties between 
the two countries. The reason why the pro- 
posed public works involve the international 
relations between the United States ang 
Canada is that they concern boundary 
waters. For over 100 miles from Lake On. 
tario to the Province of Quebec, the St, 
Lawrence River is boundary water. From 
that point it flows through Canadian terri- 
tory for over 1,000 miles to the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is available for deep-water navi- 
gation connecting the thousand miles of the 
Great Lakes system with the ocean. It has 
been the care of the Department of State, 
ever since the founding of the Republic, to 
maintain by treaty reciprocal rights of navi- 
gation for American citizens, not only 
through the 1,000 miles of the Great Lakes 
system, and these 100 miles of boundary 
waters, but also over the 1,000 miles of Ca- 
nadian waters to the sea. These rights were 
secured by treaties between the United 
States and Great Britain or Canada in 1794, 
1854, 187), and finally 1909, Furthermore, 
since the 46 miles of the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence lie within 
these 100 miles of boundary waters, the 
great power potential that lies in the drop 
in elevation over this stretch can be utilized 
only through international agreement. 

Of these treaties I need refer in detail 
only to the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, 
This treaty is important in relation to the 
pending agreement because it affects the 
use of the St. Lawrence in both of its 
aspects—as a seaway and as a source of 
power. The treaty provides that the navi- 
gation of all boundary waters shall forever 
continue free and open, for purposes of 
commerce, to the inhabitants and vessels of 
both Canada and the United States. This 
same right of navigation was extended by 
the Treaty to all canals connecting bound- 
ary waters, or which may be constructed on 
either side of the line, such as the Mac- 
irthur Lock at Sault Ste. Marie, between 
Lakes Superior and Huron, the Welland Ca- 
nal, connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario, and 
the seaway at the rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
which is the subject matter of the Seaway 
half of the proposed project. This treaty, 
taken in connection with previous treaties, 
opens to the equal use of both countries 
what will be one navigable seaway, over 
2,000 miles in length, from Duluth, Minn, 
and Chicago, Ill., to the Atlantic Ocean. 

I have said that the treaty of 1900 affects 
the use of the St. Lawrence in both of its 
aspects, as a seaway and a source of power. 
In addition to assuring perpetual rights of 
navigation to both parties, the treaty pro- 
vided that no uses, obstructions or diver- 
sions of boundary waters might thereafter 
be made on either side of the line, which 
affect the natural level or flow of the waters 
on the other side of the line, without resort 
to certain procedures. The treaty set Up 
the International Joint Commission prev!- 
ously referred to, to pass upon such cases, 
but it also provided that such uses, obstruc- 
tions or diversions might be made by special 
agreement between the parties. In other 
words, under the treaty of 1909, the develop- 
ment of the power potential of the interna- 
tional rapids section, as well as the construc- 
tion of the seaway through the section may 
be accomplished through special agreement 
between the United Ctates and Canada 

The project for the completion of a Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway by mutual 
agreement between the United States and 
Canada was first considered by Congress 0 
1895, and has since been the subject o 
numerous conferences, commissions and re- 
ports. A treaty was signed on July 18, 
1932. This treaty differs in many respects 
from the agreement we are now considering, 
and I will net need to go into its details. 
In bricf, if provided for the construction of 
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not less than 27 feet in depth, 
rence International Rapids Sec- 
‘ommission, of 10 members, 5 ap- 
i by each country. The Senate For- 
lations Committee reported favorably 
ratification of this treaty, but al- 
t received a majority in the Senate 
it failed of a two-thirds vote, 
present St. Lawrence seaway and 
‘-oject was agreed upon by Canada 
United States on March 19, 1941. 
ution approving the agreement was 
y reported by the House Rivers and 
; Committee in November 1941. In 


ay 
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Pebru ry 1946 I appeared before the For- 


: Relations Committee of the Senate as 
i ecretary of State, in support of Sen- 
Joint Resolution 111 then befor; that 
and urged its approval. That 
committee, and a subsequent com- 
f the Eightieth Congress, reported 
y on legislation corresponding to the 
tion now before this committee and 
ed its opinion that the 1941 agree- 
nd the legislation were based on sound 
n itional grounds. 

The objective of the 1941 agreement is an 
ual division of the water available for 
and the construction of a deep water- 
The plans and specifications are to be 
i, and the work allocated between 
) Governments, by a Great Lakes-St. 
Basin Commission of not more 
members, appointed equally by each 
ment. Plans and specifications must 
ved by the Governments, and the 
allocated that each Government 
the work within its own terri- 
an equivalent proportion of the 
rks. The Commission is to super- 
truction and the Governments agree 

construct the works allocated to them. 
House Joint Resolution 271, which we 
ve fore us, approves this agreement of 
1441, with the exception of three articles in 
in part, and authorizes the Presi- 


repare 


f the United States in the agreement, 

of satisfactory evidence of the 

val of the agreement, subject to the 

ions, by reciprocal or concurrent legis- 
Canada. 

eement provides a completion date 

than December 21, 1948. It is 

t a new date must be fixed for the 

n of the construction. The origi- 

e, 1948, afforded < period of 7 years 

ruction. On the assumption that 

engineering considerations still pre- 

uld seem reasonable if the Con- 

mendment of the resolution should 

. new date for completion, 7 or pos- 

years after the agreement goes into 


f the three articles contained in the 
t of 1941 which are specifically ex- 
m the approval of the Congress by 

resolution deal with matters 
the Senate has indicated, may be 
ropriate for a treaty than for an 
agreement. The first of these, ar- 
was in substance an agreement 
rights of navigation accorded under 
treaties should be maintained not- 
ling provisions for termination con- 
in such treaties. Considering the 
f years that these treaties have now 
termination, and the close rela- 
‘en Canada and the United States, 
mic and in matters of defense, it 
thinkable that they would here- 
terminated. However, the Depart- 
ate is prepared to negotiate with 
reaty on this point, as is suggested 

2 of the draft bill before you. 
r of these two articles omitted in 
ion, article IX of the agreement, 
) Niagara Falls and River. This 
quite properly omitted, since a 
1 Canada on the subject of Niagara 

Uy been signed. 
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The third omission, article VIII, paragraph 
(c), is of even less moment. It provides that 
if either country should authorize diversions 
of water from the Great Lakes system, other 
or greater than those permitted on January 
1, 1940, the Government of such country 
would give immediate consideration to the 
representations of the other. If satisfactory 
settlement were not possible, the article pro- 
vides for an arbitral tribunal. The particu- 
lar dispute envisaged by the article related to 
possible future increase in the diversion of 
Lake Michigan waters through the Chicago 
drainage canal. The issue as to the Chicago 
drainage canal was settled by the decision of 
the Supreme Court in Wisconsin v. Illinvis, 
in April 1930, which enjoined the objection- 
able diversion. The International Joint 
Commission has complete jurisdiction over 
diversions of boundary waters in general, and 
both countries have regarded with satisfac- 
tion the exercise of that jurisdiction by the 
Commission. Because of these facts, it is 
believed that this provision for a special 
arbitral tribunal is unnecessary. 

The present legislation also adds a provi- 
sion that is not contained in the 1941 agree- 
ment; namely, a provision for tolls, or the 
self-liquidation of the new navigation por- 
tion of the project through the ccliection 
of charges on shipping which uses the new 
seaway facilities. The resolution provides 
that the President shall negotiate a further 
agreement with the Government of Canada 
defining, within limits also stated, the rates 
of charges to be levied for the use of the 
seaway facilities. This new subject matter 
has been discussed with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and we have been informed that 
the Canadian Government is prepared to 
agree to the principle of making the St. Law- 
rence seaway self-liquidating by means of 
toll charges, subject, however, to the con- 
clusion of arrangements satisfactory to both 
Governments for the implementation of this 
principle. The Government of Canada has 
been fully advised as to the provisions of the 
present legislation, including both the dele- 
tions from and the addition to the agreement 
of 1941. This Government has no reason to 
believe that satisfactory agreement cannot 
be werked out on these matters, and I am 
confident that this will be done. 

I have not stressed the many economic 
benefits that will accrue to the United States 
from this project. That is not my role. I 
do wish to say, however, that I believe these 
benefits are of sufficient importance to war- 
rant the contemplated expenditures at this 
time. The creation of a great inland water- 
way would enable goods originating in the 
midcontinent area, shared by both Canada 
and the United States, to be shipped to Euro. 
pean markets at reduced cost. It would 
make possible the shipment of iron ore from 
the Quebec-Labrador.area of Canada. The 
low-cost power provided would materially 
reduce the acute shortage in both northeast- 
ern United States and southeastern Canada. 

Both the seaway and power developments 
would enhance the defense potential of Can- 
ada <nd the United States. This was pointed 
out by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1946. In 

fay 1947, the Permanent Joint Board on De- 
fense, United States-Canada, of which I was 
& member, said: 

“The Board considered the significance of 
the St. Lawrence seaway project from the 
point of view of the joint defense of the 
United States and Canada. It was recognized 
that the compietion of a deepwater naviga- 
tion route from the sea to the heart of the 
continent would provide additional facilities 
for the movement of ships and essential sup- 
plies in wartime and would also make possi- 
ble the construction of ocean going Vessels 
in inland areas. Furthermore, the new 
source of power made available by the St. 
Lawrence project would greatly increase the 
defense potential of the two countries. It 
is, therefore, the view of the Board that the 
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early completion of this long-delayed enter- 
prise On a cooperative basis satisfactory to 
both governments would directly contribute 
to the security of the North American Con- 
tinent.” 

The prosperity of the United States and 
the ability to arm for our own defense has 
been a result of the development of our nat- 
ural resources. The long-overdue develop- 
ment of one of the world’s greatest waterways 
and power sources by Canada and the United 
States will further expand the economies of 
both countries, thus increasing our joint 
peacetime prosperity and the ability to de- 
fend ourselves successfully. 

I urge the committee to report the reso- 
lution favorably. 


TT 


Detroit Jewish Community Marks 
Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE D. O'BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following article 
from the Jewish News of Detroit com- 
memorating the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Jewish community of 
Detroit: 


From the traditional Minyan in 1850, De- 
troit Jewry has grown to a community of 
nearly 100,000 people. It now rates a place 
among the seven largest Jewish centers on 
this continent, together with New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Los Angeles, 
and Cleveland. 

Although there is a record of Jews who had 
lived in Detroit as early as the year 1763, the 
history of Jewry as an organized community 
in Detroit did not begin until 1850. 

Since Jewish tradition designates that a 
“minyan”—a group of 10 men who are at 
least 13 years of age—is required for the 
holding of congregational services, the “min- 
yan” has become the symbol of community 
organization. 

THE FIRST MINYAN 


It was not until the beginning of 1850 
that the number of Jews in Detroit grew to 
the traditional “minyan.” Their predeces- 
sors, included Jewish traders who probably 
were among the first arrivals at the trading 
posts along the Great Lakes. At the time of 
Chief Pontiac’s conspiracy in 1763, two Jews, 
Levy and Chapman were captured by the 
Indians. Old records show that Chapman 
settled in Detroit and lived here until 1796 

Another Jewish pioneer, Solomon Ben Isaac 
Halevi, who lived in Detroit in 1783, is men- 
tioned as a witness in a matrimonial case 
before the Beth Din—the Jewish Court—of 
London. Names of other Jews in the early 
Detroit records, prior to the formation of the 
Detroit Jewish community, include: Isaac 
Moses, whose name appears in the 1798 and 
subsequent records of the first Masonic De- 


troit lodge; A. J. Solomon, who was, en 
route to Mackinac, among the 10 passengers 
whose names were listed in the Gazette of 


June 17, 1820, as satisfied with the “arrange- 


Walk on the Water; Louis Benjamin, 4a 
merchant who may have been Jewish, who 
was, according to Michigan Territory records 
awarded a lot in Detroit to indemnify him for 
losses in the fire of 1805; and, according to 
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the records of the common council, an Alex 
Cohen was on the pay roll for grading a street 
in 1835. 

THE FIRST SETTLERS 


In the first directory to be published in 
Detroit, in 1837, there was not one name 
among the 1,100 that was certainly Jewish. 
In the se. ond directory, published in 1845, 
there were only two Jewish names—Solomon 
Bendid and Moses rindskoff. In the cirectory 
of 1850, in spite of the marked increase in 
Detroit’s population which then numbered 
21,000, there were only three Jewish firms and 
five individuals listed: S. and H. Bendid & 
Co., dry goods; Silberman & Hersch, cigar 
manufacturers; S, Freedman & Brothers, dry 
goods; Alex Grunwald, Leopold Rappen- 
keimer or Rappvenheimer, fancy goods; F. E. 
Cohen, portrait painter; Solomon Cohen, 
pedlar. 

Detroit Jewry’s history began in 1850 with 
the coming to Detroit of Isaac and Sophie 
Cozens who were followed by other Jews, 
mostly from Bavaria. Available documents 
show that among these first settlers were the 
following pioneers who assisted in the estab- 
lishment of the Detroit Jewish community: 
Amberg, Bresler, Franke, Friedlander, Heine- 
man, Hirschman, Kanter, Lang, Newman, 
Proll, Schloss, Sloman, and Springer. 


FORMATION OF BETH EL 


Eager for religious services, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cozens converted their home on Congress 
Street into a synagogue and Sabbath serv- 
ices were held there regularly until Septem- 
ber 22, 1850, when the founding group 
organized itself into the Beth El Society 
which served as tle beginning for Michigan’s 
first Jewish congregation—the 100-year-old 
Temple Beth El of Detroit. 

Joseph Newman was temporary chairman 
of the newly-formed Beth El Society. Later, 
Jacob Silberman—to whom went the dis- 
tinction of being the founding president of 
Temple Beth El, was chosen the first head of 
Detroit’s first community organization. 
Marcus Cohen, who came here early in 1850, 
was the first acting spiritual leader of the 
congregation until, later that year, he 
brought from New York his friend Rabbi 
Samuel Marcus who served the small syna- 
gogue as rabbi, cantor, and schochet. Rab- 
bi Marcus served here until 1854 when he 
fell as one of the victims in the cholera epi- 
demic of that year and was buried in the 
first Jewish cemetery, the half-acre plot 
that was acquired by Beth El in 1851 for 
$150 on Champlain Street in what is now 
the city of Hamtramck. 


SHAAREY ZEDEK ORGANIZED 


For 11 years, Beth El was Detroit’s sole 
synagogue. A hall was rented as a place of 
worship on Michigan Grand Avenue in 1859. 
In 1861, property for a synagogue building 
was purchased on Rivard Street. It was the 
old First Methodist Church near Congress 
Street. This house of worship was dedicated 
on August 30, 1861, by Dr. Isaac M. Wise, of 
Cincinnati, founder of the Reform Jewish 
movement in America. The tendencies of 
Beth. El congregation towards reform prac- 
tices created a rift in the synagogue and a 
group of members withdrew to form, in 
1861, Congregation Shaarey Zedek, which to- 
day is considered one of the leading consery- 
ative synagogues in America, 

From the handful of Jewish settlers in 
1850, the Jewish community of Detroit has 
grown in the 100 years of its existence to a 
community of nearly 100,000. There are two 
Reform congregations—Temple Beth El and 
Temple Israel; three conservative syna- 
gogues—Shaarey Zedek, Bnai Mosche and 
Northwest Congregation, and 35 orthodox 
synagogues ranging in memberships from as 
small as 25 to as high as Bnai David's 650. 


TEMPLE BETH EL’S RABBIS 


A number of distinguished men served 
Temple Beth El as rabbis. Samuel Marcus 


was followed by the following rabbis: Lieb- 
man Adler, 1854-61; A. Laser, 1861-63; Isidore 
Kalisch, 1863-64; Elias Eppstein, 1864-69; 
Kaufman Kohler, who later became president 
of Hebrew Union College, 1869-71; Reverend 
Greenblatt, 1871; E. Gerechter, 1871-74; 
Leopold Wintner, 1873-76; Henry Zirndorf, 
1876-84; Louis Grossman, 1885-89; Leo M. 
Franklin, 1899-1948. Dr. B. Benedict Glazer, 
the present rabbi, has Sidney Akselrad as his 
educational assistant. 

Rabbi Judah L. Levin, father of Prof. Sam- 
uel M. Levin, of Wayne University, was among 
Detroit’s most distinguished orthodox rabbis. 
Rabbi Leon Fram is spiritual leader of Tem- 
ple Israel. Harry C. Levine is president of 
Temple Israel. 


SHAAREY ZEDEK’S RABBIS 


Dr. A. M. Hershman, rabbi emeritus of 
Cong~egation Shaarey Zedek, whose present 
rabbi is Morris Adler, is one of America’s 
most distinguished scholars. He has served 
this community for 45 years. Rabbi Ben- 
jamin N. Gorrelick is Shaarey Zedek’s edu- 
cational director. 

The following served as presidents of Tem- 
ple Beth El since its founding: Jacob Silber- 
man, 1850; M. Hirschman, 1859; Emanuel 
Schloss, 1860; Simon Freedman, 1861-65; D. J. 
Workum, 1866-68; Simon Heavenrich, 1868- 
74; Martin Butzel, 1874-78; Seligman Schloss, 
1878-81; Julius Robinson, 1881-91; Samuel 
Heavenrich, 1891-93; Julius Frevd, 1893-97; 
Louis Blitz, 1897-1905; Samuel Heavenrich, 
1905-07; Henry M. Butzel, 1908; Bernard B. 
Selling, 1909-12; Benjamin L. Lambert, 1912- 
13; Louis Welt, 1912-13; Bernard Ginsburg, 
1918-19; Isaac Gilbert, 1919-23; Adolph Fin- 
sterwald, 1924-25; Milford Stern, 1925-29; 
Melville S. Welt, 1930-32; Israel Himelhoch, 
1932-36; Morris Garvett, 1936-39; Harry C. 
Grossman, 1939-41; Joseph M. Welt, 1941-44; 
Leonard T. Lewis, 1944-47; Dr. Herbert I. Kal- 
let, 1947-49. 

Nate S. Shapero, president of Cuningham 
Drug Co. and a prominent civic leader, is 
the present president of Temple Beth El un- 
der whose leadership the congregation is 
preparing to celebrate its one hundredth 
anniversary. 

Harry M. Schulman is the present presi- 
dent of Congregation Shaarey Zedek. The 
past presidents of Shaarey Zedek include the 
following: Hiram Kranshaur, Max Hertzberg, 
Reuben Mendelsohn, Louis Blumberg, Aaron 
Simon, and Samuel N. Ginsburg, all of whom 
served from 1862 to 1902; William B. Saulson, 
1903-08; David W. Simons, 1908-20; Joseph 
Wetsman, 1920-21; Louis Granet, 1922-23; 
Robert Marwil, 1926-28; A. Louis Gordon, 
1929-32; Isaac Shetzer, 1932-34-38-40; Maur- 
ice H. Zackheim, 1924, 1935-37; Morris H. 
Blun.berg, 1941-43; Harry Cohen, 1944-47. 
Two leaders served as chairmen of the 
Shaarey Zedek board of directors; Harry B. 
Keidan, 1923-24; and Abraham Srere, 1925- 
1926. 

The other two conservative congregations, 
their rabbis and presidents, are B’nai Moshe, 
Rabbi Moses Lehrman, Theodore M. Curtis; 
Northwest Hebrew Congregation and Center, 
Rabbi Jacob E. Segal, Ira G. Kaufman, 


ORTHODOX SYNAGOGUES, RABBIS 


The existing orthodox synagogues, their 
rabbis and presidents (in instances where 
there are no rabbis only the presidents are 
listed) are: 

Adas Yeshurun, Rabbi Leo Goldman, 
Meyer Freedman; Ahavath Achim B'nai Ab- 
raham, Albert Burke; Anshe Bereznitz, Na- 
than Rose; Beth Aaron, Rabbi Pinchos 
Katz, Dr. Marvin Last; Beth Aaron v'Israel, 
Sol Lapinsky; Beth Abraham, Rabbi Joseph 
Thumin, Rabbi Israel Halpern, Louis Ellen- 
bogen; Beth Itzchock, Rabbi Jacob Hober- 
man, Isidore Rosenthal; Beth Joseph, Abra- 
ham Walter; Beth Moses, Rabbi Gerson 
Frankel, Emil Kahn; Beth Shmuel, Rabbi 
Joseph Rabinowitz, Isador Rosenberg; Beth 
Tikvah, Rabbi Leizer Levin Jerome Kagan; 
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Beth Yehudah, Harry Stolsky; Bath Tefilo 
Emanuel, Rabbi M. J. Wohlgelernter, Jacob 
Shevitz; B’nai David, Rabbi Joshua sg, 
Sperka, Joseph Gorman; B’nai Israel, Jacob 
Lesser; B’nai Jacob, Sam Rosenberg; B'nai 
Zion, Rabbi S. Gruskin, Morris Snow; Chesed 
shel Emes, Sam Nelson; Cong. Dov Frenkel, 
Max Kaplan; Ezras Achim (Turover Tem. 
ple), Rabbi David Bakst, Isadore Sesnick: 
Gemiluth Chasodim, Rabbi Leopold Neu- 
haus, Max Marx; Mishkan Israel, Ravbi Isaac 
Stollman, Philip Stollman; Mogen Abraham, 
David I. Berris; Nusach Ari, William Axel- 
rod; Shaarey Shomayim, J. L. Berman; 
Shaarey Zion, Rabbi Leo Goldman, Benja- 
min Assik; First Hebrew Congregation of 
Delray, Sam Klein; Young Israel branches, 
Rabbi Samuel Prero, Samuel W. Platt, Alter 
Greenbaum, 

In addition to congregational schools 
Detroit has two Yeshivoth (theological 
schools)—Beth Yehudah and Chachmey 
Lublin; the United Hebrew schools, whose 
niae branches have a daily afternoon school 
attendance of 1,200; Farband, Sholem Ale- 
chem and Arbeiter Ring schools. 

Detroit’s Jewish Welfare Federation, an af- 
filiate of the Community Chest and United 
Foundation, is the central fund-raising body 
for local, national, and overseas philanthro- 
pies aad educational movements. Its presi- 
dent is Julian Krolik. The Jewish Commu- 
ity Council supervises the civil-protective 
and community relations programs for De- 
troit Jewry. The Zionist movement, B'nai 
B'rith, and the Jewish War Veterans are the 
leading community organizations next to 
the organized synagogue functions. 





Fifty Years of Philippine-American Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1950 


° 

Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Vicente Villamin from the Manila Bul- 
letin of March 27, 1950: 

FirTy YEARS OF PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN TRADE 
(By Vicente Villamin) 

From 1900 to the beginning of 1950 the 
Philippine-American trade rose from about 
10,200,000 to #1,300,000,000, or 130 times 

During that same feriod the Philippine 
trade with all other countries rose from 
about P95,400,000 to P411,090,000 or 41, times 

From 1900 to the end of 1941, when the 
Pacific war started, the Philippines bought 
a total of P3,908,505,352 worth of goods from 
the United States and sold to that country 4 
total of #5,545,057,251 worth. 

That left a balance of £1,636,551,899 in 
favor of the Philippines. That amount, or 
most of it, went into the very warp and wool 
of the economy of the country, expanding 
it to that extent. 

Based on the median population during 
that 41-year period, that favorable balance 
meant an acquired £130 for every man, 
woman, and child in the entire country. That 
amount is small, but it worked in an i 
credibly big way. 

If the P130 changed hands five times 4 
year, it rendered the service of a total of 
560 a year. Every person who handled lt 
along the line received benefits from it. In 
41 years it rendered the service of a total of 
26,650. 

The turn-over or changing hands of money 
is called the velocity of the monetary circue 
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he velocity of five is a conserva- 


As early as 1901 the question of whether 
Philippine products had to pay duty in the 
United States was brought up in what had 
come to be known as the Fourteen Diamond 
Rings case. In that case the United States 
Supreme Court ruled that since, under the 
Treaty of Paris, the Philippines had been 
ceded to the United States and had come 
under its sovereignty, it had ceased to be 
a “foreign” territory in the contemplation 
of the tariff law and that, therefore, the 
Tariff Act of 1897 was not applicable to 
Philippine imports to the United States. The 
Court added that the Congress had the ab- 
solute and plenary power to pass laws reg- 
ulating the tariff relations of the Philip- 
pines with the United States and foreign 
countries. This decision was subsequently 
reaffirmed in other insular cases. 

At this point, it is relevant to mention 
that civil government had been established 
in 1901 and William Howard Taft was ap- 
pointed civil governor. He functioned with 
a governing body called the Philippine Com- 
mission, with both American and Filipino 
members, the former being in the majority. 
A survey commission under President Jacob 
Gould Schurman of Cornel! University went 
to the Philippines in 1899, followed by an- 
other headed by Mr. Taft. Both commis- 
sions recommended the establishment of a 
civil government. The Philippine Commis- 
sion was sole legislative body until 1907, 
when it functioned concurrently with the 
Philippine Assembly, composed of elected 
Filipinos. The commission was abolished 
under the Jones Act approved by Congress 
on August 29, 1916. 

Acting under the Spooner amendment to 
the Army Appropriation Act of March 2, 
1901, the Philippine Commission enacted the 
Philippine insular tariff law of Sepetember 
17, 1901. There was a question as to the 
validity of the action of the Commission, but 
the question was passed over by Congress re- 
enacting the law in bills introduced by Sen- 
ator LopGe and Representative PAYNE. 

A discussion of the Philippine import 
tariffs from 1898 to 1909 is pertinent here. 
The first tariff was that annexed to the Exec- 
utive order of the President of the United 
States of July 12, 1898, which was an adap- 
tion of the prevailing Spanish colonial tariff. 
The next was the one proclaimed by the 
Philippine Commission on September 17, 
1901, which was reenacted by Congress in 
the act of March 8, 1902. hat was followed 
by the act of Congress of March 3, 1905, 
which was amended on February 26, 1906. 

Under those tariffs, until August 6, 1909, 
American goods entered the Philippines on 
the same basis as foreign goods, that is, they 
were not exempted or given a reduction de- 
spite the reduction the Philippine 
goods under the act of March 8, 1902. The 
idea was to help the Philippine insular gov- 
ernment to raise more revenue. 

The Philippine Commission did not lose 
time in asking Congress te open the Ameri- 
can market to Philippine products. It sug- 
gested that those products be exempted from 
at least one-half of the duties in the United 
States Tariff Act of 1897 (the Dingley tariff). 
It had the advice in this connection of two 
Filipino members: Jose R. de Luzuriaga, a 
sugar planter, ard Benito Legarda, who was 
interested in tobacco and _ distilling 
industries. 

At that time, and for many years before 
American occupation, the bulk of Philippine 
exports to the "Jnited States consisted of 
manila hemp (abaca), which was subject to 
export duty in the Philippines. The system 
of export duty in the islands was com- 
pletely abolished by the act of Congress of 
October 3, 1913. 

There was opposition in the United States 
to the unrvstricted duty-free imports from 
the Philippines, the same opposition that 
made itself manifest in later years when 
Philippine legislation was under consider- 


given 
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ation in Congress. American sugar and to- 
bacco interests expressed alarm at the 
prospect of competition from the Philippines 
and urged that no concession be given under 
the tariff act of 1897. 

The House considered a bill providing for 
the continuation of the full duty with slight 
modifications. But the Senate passed a bill 
giving Philippine products a reduction of 25 
percent. The House went along with it and 
the act of March 8, 1902, the first preferential 
legislation in favor of the Philippines, was 
enacted. 

This act provided also for the postp 
ment of the application of the United States 
coastwise laws to the Philippines That 
meant that ships of all countries could go in 
and out of Philippine ports on the same con- 
ditions as American ships. There was then 
a shortage of American bottoms and the ap- 
plication of the coastwise laws w 
had the effect of driving Philippine trade 
to foreign countries from the United States. 
The coastwise laws have never been made 
Operative in the Philippines. 

Also provided in the act was that all 
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juld have 





toms collections in the United States on 
Philippine products, the 75 percent of the 
tariff duties, shall be turned over to the 
Philippine insular government for its use 
for the benefit of the Filipino people. This 


generous provision was the beginning of a 


consistent policy which was to mean in later 
years a most substantial <ssistance tv. the 
Philippine government, in fact, it pr 1 


most of the funds which wiped out the 
deficits of that government to the present 
day. 

Not satisfied with the 25 pe 
under the act of 1902, 
pines in Congress—and there were many 
even then—worked for greater reduction. 
The Cooper bill, providing for a 75 percent 
reduction in the 1897 tariff rates passed the 
House of Representatives on December 17, 
1902, but failed to reach a vote in the Sen- 
ate. The Payne bill, with the same provision, 
was introduced in the House and approved 
on January 16, 1906, but likewise failed to 
reach a vote in the Senate 

There was a strong opinion developing in 
Congress that if the Philippines was going 
to remain under the American flag it should 
receive a tariff treatment that its nonforeign 
status warranted that is that Philippine im- 
ports should be admitted free of duty. There 
was also a great desire to accelerate the ma- 
terial advancement of the Filipino peo; 

ncouraging them to produce more for the 
American market, which paid the best price 
in the world. 

At this point, it is pertinent to discuss two 


reent reduction 


friends of the Philip- 





developments in Philippine-American rela- 
tions: (a) The first Philippine organic t 
and (b) the monetary and coinage system, 
both done by Congress. They afte d mate- 






ially the trade and econ 





pines. 

The first Philippine organic act en- 
acted by Congress on July 1, 1902. It incor- 
porated almost verbatim the Bill of fF 
in the United States Constitution, th by in- 
vesting the Fiiipinos with civil liberty It 
was the beginning of the American policy 
extending increasing power to Fili to 


govern themselves, culminating with the 
declaration of complete 
July 4, 1946. 

The act, besides providing the coinage of 
money, approved the acti f 
de~t of the United States : r i 
Chief of the Army and Navy in issui the 
Executive order of July 12, 1898, dire¢ rt 


collection of tariff import duties it Phil- 
ippines. It also granted authority to < - 
tinue and regulate and control commercial 
intercourse with (other countries) and 
within the Philippiz her - 
eignty and authority of the United Siat 
encounter armed resistance. 
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On March 2, 1903, Congress passed an act 
establishing a standard of value and a more 
complete coinage system in the Philippines. 
This step greatly helped the trade of the 
Philippines because it stabilized its cur- 
rency position by tying up the Philippine 
peso to the American dollar in the ratio of 
2 persons to $1. This tie-up will continue to 
1974 unless in the meantime the Philippine 
Government modifies it with the agreement 
of the President of the United States. 

In Washington, interest in the establish- 
ment of a Philippine-American free trade 
was increasing. In 1909 the President of the 
United States called Congress to a special 
session to consider a general revision of the 
tariff. During the long discussions in both 
Houses the tariff policy toward the Philip- 
pines was taken up. 

The dominant purpose was to help the 
Philippines. There was no thought then, as 
there had been no purpose thereafter, to in- 
stitute the tariff assimilation of the Philip- 
pines in the American tariff system. The 
United States did not apply against the Phil- 
ippines, for instance, the antidumping, 
countervailing, contingent duty, or the flex- 
ible provisions in the United States, and it 
gave up the right in the Jones Act of 1916, 
subject to the approval of veto of the Presi- 
dent, to pass import tariff laws for the 
Philippines. 

While the possibility of a Philippine-Amer- 
ican free trade was under discussion, the 
Congress had before it a resolution of the 
Philippine Assembly, which came into exist- 
ence in 1907, opposing the duty-free entry of 
American goods in the Philippines except 
on a very limited scale on the ground that 
it would reduce the government’s revenue. 

The political question of independence 
from the United States got involved in the 
free-trade discussion when the Philippine 
Assembly declared that “the duty-free ex- 
change of products between the United 
States and the Philippines in the long run 
woul ' be highly prejudicial to the economic 
interests of the Philippine people and would 
create a situation which might delay the 
obtaining of its independence.” Thus was 
when the conflict between politics and eco- 
nomics was inaugurated in the thinking of 
Filipinos. Those who were in charge of 
politics dominated the situation completely 
and only few Filipinos had the hardihood 
to oppose them or even to propose the 
synchronization and harmonization of polit 
ical and economic considerations. 

The Philippine Commission disagreed with 
the attitude of the assembly, but both of 
them favored the duty-free admission of 
Philippine products into the United States 
under certain restrictions as to quantities. 

When the Tariff Act of August 5, 1909, 
was passed, its section 5 provided for duty- 
free entry of Philippine products with quan- 
titative limitations and restrictions. This 
was a long step forward to complete, unre- 
stricted free trade between the two countries 
which was to come in 1913. 

At this juncture, it is relevant to set forth 
the progress of Philippine-American trade 
under the 25 percent exemption—the period 
from 1903 to 1909. 

The Philippine exports to the United 
States were as follows: P26,142,852 in 1903; 
?23,309,936 in 1904; f29,680,814 in 1905; 
?23,738,578 in 1906; 20,658,774 in 1907; 
P20,901,510 in 1908; P29,453,026 in 1909. 

The exports totaled during the 7-year 
period ?173,885,490, and imports totaled P71,- 
236,914. The balance in favor of the Phil- 
ippines amounted to P102,648,576. 

Attention is again directed to the favor- 
able balance of trade. It was increased by 





the greater expenditures of the different 
units of the American Government in the 
Philippines. 

Under the tariff act of August 5, 1909, 
above-mentioned, Philippine products were 
admitted duty-free in the United States with 








the following limitations: 200,000 long tons 
of sugar, 150,000,000 cigars, 300,000 pounds 
of wrapper tubacco, 1,000,000 pounds of filler 
tobacco. Rice continued to be dutiable. The 
maximum limitations were never reached, 
and the Philippines imported instead of ex- 
ported rice. Coconut oil was not then an 
important exportable commodity and copra 
was On the free list in the United States. 

At that time there were no absolute quotas 
and the Philippines could have exported to 
the United States amounts over the limita- 
tions by paying the full duty. Since, how- 
ever, the American tariff rates were then very 
high and since Philippine production was 
not yet quite developed, the quantitative 
limitations did not work against the indus- 
tries as they then existed, although it did 
not give encouragement to their expansion. 
This later feature was the purpose of the 
limitations. 

In section 5 of the act the following im- 
portant provisions were set forth: (1) That 
the Philippine Government shall impose a 
duty equal to that imposed by the United 
States on sugar and tobacco in any form 
entering the Philippines from a foreign coun- 
try, (2) Philippine products to be duty- 
exempt must not contain more than 20 
percent of their value in foreign materials, 
(3) there must be no draw-back of customs 
duties on articles to be admitted duty-free, 
(4) and they must be by direct shipments 
to the United States. 

The foregoing requisites had for their pur- 
pose to prevent foreign products from enter- 
ing the United States duty-free, or partially 
so, by way of the Philippines, thereby cir- 
cumventing the Jnited States tariff law. 

After hardly 4 years of the operation of the 
tariff act of August 5, 1909, the Underwood 
tariff of October 3, 1913 came into existence, 
which instead of helping the sugar industry 
disturbed it and stopped its expansion. 

This tariff act removed all quantitative 
restrictions on all Philippine products en- 
tering the United States. Up to that year 
the maximum amounts permissible under 
the 1909 tariff act had never been even ap- 
proximated. Tue movement for political 
independence became more pronounced and 
it must have been generally realized that 
the granting of independence would place 
the Philippines outside of the United States 
tariff wall and, therefore, its products would 
have to pay the high tariff duties, and that 
would make those products less lucrative if 
they could be produced at a profit at all. 

The political separatist movement mili- 
tated against the expansion of Philippine 
industries and exports to the United States. 
The result was reflected in Philippine-Amer- 
ican trade during the 4-year period, 1910-13, 
during which the Philippines registered an 
adverse balance. 

The Philippine exports to the United States 
were as follows: P34,483,450 in 1910; P39,845,- 
254 in 1911; P45,764,014 in 1912; *32,868,036 in 
1913. 

The Philippine imports from the United 
States were as follows: 40,137,084 in 1910; 
P38,313,974 in 1911; 48,612,020 in 1912; 


753,352,522 in 1913. 


The Philippine exports to the United States 
for that 4-year period totaled £152,969,754, 
and the imports totaled ?180,415,600. 

Thus there was an unfavorable balance 
against the Philippines of 27,454,846. By 
that time the *ilipinos developed more wants 
and a taste for American goods and they 
used their past favorable balances to make 
purchases in the United States. Their pur- 
chasing power should have gone hand in 
hand with that development, but it did not. 

It was expected that the Philippine sugur 
industry was going to expand under the 
Underwood tariff because it eliminated the 
quantitative limitations. But it did not, 
and for a good reason. The reason was thut 
paragraph 177 of that tariff act provided 
that on and after May 1, 1916, sugar enter- 
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ing the United States from any source, for. 
eign included, shall be free of duty. Thus 
sugar from low-cost foreign countries, like 
the then Netherlands East Indies, would pe 
admitted to the United States duty-free ang 
wipe out competition. The Philippines 
could not have competed in the American 
market in that situation. 

The free-sugar provision was a blow to the 
sugar industry in the United States and jn 
its Territories and possessions, like Hawaij 
and Puerto Rico, especially the former, ]t 
effectively stopped more sugar production in 
the Philippines and postponed the modern. 
ization of the industry there. 

Congress was bombarded with petitions 
and protests against the provision from 
American domestic sugar producers, who en. 
listed the cooperation of farm organizations 
and other influential groups. On the other 
side were the Cuban-American and the Cu- 
ban financial and sugar interests. The lat- 
ter had even then possessed great weight 
in the sugar tariff deliberations in Washing. 
ton, and the Philippines had felt that weight 
in various and sundry forms in later years 
and, possibly, even today it has not been 
put away permanently. 

Finally, on April 27, 1916, Congress passed 
an act repealing paragraph 177 of the Un- 
derwood tariff of 1913, and the Philippine 
sugar industry heaved a sigh of relief, to- 
gether with the American domestic pro- 
ducers, 

The next legislation affecting Philippine 
trade wes the Philippine Autonomy Act 
passed by Congress on August 29, 1916. It 
was popularly known as the Jones law, which 
made the Philippines almost completely self- 
governing, with a legislature composed of a 
senate and house, the former taking the 
place of the old Philippine Commission, Un- 
der the inspiration of the law’s preamble, 
the agitation for “immediate, complete, and 
absolute independence,” for the Philippines 
was pushed strongly and dramatically under 
Mr. Quezon and Mr. Osmena, then the two 
foremost leaders of the Filipino people. 

The Jones law gave the Philippine Gov- 
ernment the power to enact tariff laws af- 
fecting foreign countries (not including the 
United States, of course) on condition that 
before such laws went into effect they should 
have first the approval of the President of 
the United States. A disapproval would kill 
such laws. The reason for that condition 
was that a tariff law might cause interna- 
tional complications and the United States 
was still responsible for the Philippines in- 
ternationally. The Philippine-American 
trade relations continued to be governed by 
the acts of Congress. 

The Philippine Government was prohibited 
under the Jones law to impose export duties, 
a policy in line with the provisions of the 
United States Constitution. And another 
provision limited the borrowing power of that 
Government to $15,000,000 (130,000,000) ex- 
clusive of the friars’ land purchase bonds of 
about $4,000,000 (18,000,000) and the sum 
not to exceed 7 percent of the aggregate 
tax valuation at any time of cities, provinces, 
municipalities, and other governmental 12- 
strumentalities. 

At this point, the Philippine-American 
trade during the 3-year period from 1914 to 
1916 should be inserted. 

The Philippine exports to the United States 
were as follows: 148,855,420 in 1914; ?47,308,- 
422 in 1915; 71,296,265 in 1916. 

The Philippine imports from the United 
States were as follows: 48,022,802 in 1914; 
P52,762,138 in 1915; 45,267,329 in 1916. 

The Philippine exports to the United 
States during that 3-year period totaled 
167,458,107, and the imports totaled P146,- 
510,286. 

The Philippine favorable trade balance 
amounted to 20,947,821 fur that short 
period. 
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The independence act of 1934 created the 
Philippine Commonwealth, which was to be- 
come the independent Republic of the Phil- 
ippines on July 4, 1946. 

Under this act changes were introduced in 
the trade relations between the Philippines 
and the United States as a preparation for 
their political separation. 

Its section 6 set forth these 
conditions. The imports into the United 
States of three Philippine products were 
limited in quantities as follows: 50,000 long 
tons of refined sug 800,000 long t of 
unrefined sugar; 200,000 long tons of coconut 
oil; and 3,000,000 pounds of corda 

After the first 5 years, beginning 
inauguration of the Commony 
Philippine Government wa direct e 
pose and collect export duty on all 
shipped to the United States free 
in that country at the rate of 5 percent of 
the United States duty on the sixth year, 


changes and 


ns 








ge. 

with the 
ealth, the 
d to im- 
articles 


of duty 


increasing progressively ev oe year by 5 per- 
cent until, the ninth year, the rate reached 
25 percent. 

The duty thus collected was, by provision 


of the act, directed to be placed in a sinking 
fund to be used solely the payment of 
the principal and of the bonded 
indebtedness of the Philippine Government, 
the provinces, municipalit and other gov- 
ernmental instrumentalities. 


for 
iUr 


interest 


ies, 


It was provided in section 13 that after 
the independence of the Philippines was 


ations between it 
should be on a for- 
bef March 8, 1902. 


promulgated the trade rel 
and the United States 
eign basis, that is as 
But it also provided that at least 1 year be- 
fore independence there should be a confer- 
ence held between Philippine and American 
representatives, appointed by their pec- 
tive presidents, for the purpose of formulat- 
ing recommendations as to future trade re- 


sre 


res 


lations between the United States and the 
Philippine independent republic. 
Such a conference was called. A joint 


Philippine-American preparatory committee 
was created. It held hearings in the United 
States and the Philippines. Then it sub- 
mitted a voluminous report. 

The recommendations of the committee 
were embodied in a draft of a bill submitted 
by the Roosevelt administration to Congress. 
The appropriate congressional committees 
held long hearings on the bill. But in the 
end Congress did not act on it and the bill 
died a natural death. A period of nonaction 
on the postindependence trade relations be- 
tween the two countries followed, continu- 
ing until the Pacific war came on December 
7, 1941. 

After the enactment of the Independence 
Act on March 24, 1934, several changes in the 
trade relations occurred, but they did not 
alter basically the general economic plan of 
the act. 

The Jones-Costigan Sugar Act of May 9, 
1934, authorized the imposition of definite 
limits on imports called absolute quotas. 
Imports over the quantities provided for 
although prepared to pay the full duty, was 
forbidden. The Sugar Act established the 
quota plan applicable not only to the Philip- 
pines but to all domestic-producer areas, 
with the addition of Cuba, which, though a 
foreign country, had a preferential tariff 
arrangement with the United States for 
nearly 50 years. 

The United States revenue act of May 10, 
1934, as modified in some particulars by the 
revenue acts of 1935 and 1936, provided for 
the imposition of a processing tax of 3 cents 
(6 centavos) a pound on coconut oil ex- 
pressed from Philippine copra either in the 

hilippines or in the United States. The 
amount collected was turned over to the 
Philippine treasury. This collection proved 
to be one of the great sources of Philip- 
pine revenue. The legality of the transfer 
of this fund to the Philippine treasury was 
contested in the United States Supreme 
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American soap industry, 
held its legality 
The cordage 


the court 


act of June 14, 1935, provided 





for an absolute quota of 6,000,000 pounds 
of cordage a year duty-free, or two times 
more than the quantity permitted in the 
independence act. It was for a period o 
3 years, but the 


States was auth 


rized to 


f 
President of the United 
4 
5 





P210,373,935 
The 

















Phil _ exports to the United 
States duri tl 7-year pe d t ed 
P1,717,419 539, and orts from 2 
United States, P1,138 

The Philippine favor ante balance amounted 
to P578,663,5 40, ora Ve rly average of about 
? 82,500,000. 

Philippine-American trade was suspended 
during the war years, 1942 to 1944. 

During the war Congress considered sev- 
eral bills relating to the Philippines, al- 
though it was under the control of the 
Japanese army of occupation. Such wv the 
absolute confidence in the ult \ y 


over the Japanese and their 
A bill providec 











» Philippines ed for > in- 
amenéents of “the Philippines in 1942—a 
psychological counter action to the ig 
of independence by the Japanese—was intro- 
duced, but did not —— lav her 
bill which had to do with military bases 
Was passed. And an the: r — v ed 
suspending the Philippiz Constitu 1 so 
the incumbent president ‘ane vice-pre 
could continue in office, although their terms 
uder the constitution had already expired 

Soon aft the war the question of the 
post-independence trade relations between 
the Philippines and the United Stats vas 
taken up by Congress administration 
bill was sent to the ay congressi l 
committees. Exhaus ing I 
executive, were held. r? d s 


on both floors of Congress it was passed on 








April 30, 1946, -nd it became kn vn the 
Philippine Trade Act of 1946. On the same 
date the Philippine Rehabilitation Act, pro- 
viding for a system of payment of war dam- 
ages, was passed. 


Under the trade act, which is now in op- 








eration, the following absolute quotas are 
provided: 

From January 1, 1946, to July 3, 1974, the 
Philippines can export to the United States 
annually 952,000 short tons (the equivalent 
of 850,000 longs tons), of which 56 ) short 
tons (the equivalent of 50,000 long t ) 
may be refined sugars, 6,000,000 pounds of 
cordage, 1,040,000 of rice, 200,000,000 c 


6,500,000 pounds of scrap an qd filler t 
200,000 long tons of coconut oil, 
gross of pearl buttons. 


All those articles, as well as other Philip- 


pine articles, will be duty-free, and at the 
full quota to July 3, 1954. After t 

all articles from the Philippines with the 
exception of the above-named commodities 





whose restrictions are provided for, will be- 
come subject to graduated duties, beginning 
with 5 percent of the prevailing rates until 


they reach 100 percent in 1974 
The seven Philippine products listed above 
are divided into two groups. Sugar, cord ; 
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and rice will not decrease in quantity to 
1974, but will pay the graduated quota of 5 
percent. Cigars, scrap, and filler tobacco, 
coconut oil and pearl buttons will not pay 
the graduated duty, but their amounts wiil 
decrease progressively by 5 percent. 

The reason for the difference in the treat- 
ment of the two groups is that the first group 
has relatively low tariff rates and the second 
group has such high tariff rates that in a few 
years they would not be able to produce at 
any profit at all. The official record of the 
hearings before the Committee of the Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives 
will show that® it was the author of this 
article who suggested that idea to the com- 
mittee. 

It should be noted that, because absolute 
quotas are granted, the Philippines is per- 
mitted to export to the United States quan- 
tities over the duty-free amount, but within 
the quota, after the progressive quantitative 
reductions, by paying the full duty. 

It is provided that if the Philippines should 
export a new product that comes into sub- 
stantial competition with a like article pro- 
duced in the United States the President may 
impose a quota on it after an investigation 
by the Tariff Commission. 

The trade arrangement, as well as other 
matters in the Philippine Trade Act of 1946, 
is now set forth, by the act’s provision, in an 
Executive trade agreement between the two 
countries. 

The trade agreement can be terminated on 
5 years’ notice for any reason whatsoever, It 
can also be terminated on 6 months’ notice 
if either party adopts or applies measures or 
practices which would operate to nullify or 
impair any right or obligation provided for 
in the agreement. 

There are also provisions to the effect that, 
if the President of the United States finds 
that the Philippines is in any manner dis- 
criminating against citizens of the United 
States or any form of United States business 
enterprise, he may suspend the agreement 
in whole or in part and, if the discrimination 
does not cease, he may terminate the agree- 
ment. 

There are two vital provisions in the trade 
act that are pertinent to set forth as they 
affect, both directly and indirectly, the Phil- 
ippine-American trade and economic rela- 
tions. They are as follows: 

Section 341, part 5, title III (being art. 
VII of the trade agreement) “The disposi- 
tion, exploitation, development, and utiliza- 
tion of all agricultural, timber, and mineral 
lands of the public don.ain, waters, mineral, 
coal, petroleum, and other mineral oils, all 
forces and sources of potential energy, and 
other natural r-sources of the Philippines, 
and the operation of public utilities, shall, 
if open to any person, be open to citizens of 
the Urited States and to all forms of busi- 
ness enterp:ise owned or controlled, directly 
or indirectly, by United States citizens.” 

That provisicn, in a somewhat modified 
form which somewhat changed its meaning, 
was incorporated as a provision of the Phil- 
ippine Constitution. It was called 
“parity law,” which caused a division among 
the voters when it was submitted to a 
plebiscite. The provision placed Americans 
on the same basis as Filipinos under it. The 
writer contended that the word “person” in 
the clause “if open to any person” referred, 
not to a Filipino necessarily, but to any 
person at all, who may be a foreigner. If 
that contention was correct, then the pro- 
vision was placed there solely to protect 
American citizens from discrimination in 
favor of foreigners. But it was evident that 


the intent of Congress was to place Ameri- 
cans and Filipinos on an equal or parity 
basis, and so that interpretation stands, par- 
ticularly after the modified wording of the 
provision was made a part of the Philippine 
Constitution. 


the . 


The other provision of the trade agree- 
ment that has to do with Philippine-Ameri- 
can trace and finance follows: 

Section 342, part 5, title III (being art. V 
of the trade agreement) “The value of the 
Philippine currency in relation to the United 
States dollar shall not be changed, the con- 
vertibility of pesos into dollars shall not 19 
Suspended, and nro restriction shall be im- 
posec on the transfer of funds from the 
Philippines to the United States, except by 
agreement with the President of the United 
States.” 

This provision, like other provisions in 
the act, will be in force untjl 1974. Thus 
the dollar-peso ratio of 1 dollar to 2 pesos 
which was established by Congress in the 
act of March 2, 1903 will last for 71 years. 
This arrangement is the only instance where 
the United States has agreed to tie up its 
currency with that of a foreign country, for 
indeed the Philippines became a foreign 
country on July 4, 1946. That fact gave 
stability and soundness to the Philippine 
peso qualities which are possessed by only 
a few of the currencies of the world. 

The provision was modified when on De- 
cember 9, 1949, with the agreement of the 
President of the United States as provided 
therein, a series of orders were issued by the 
Philippine Central Bank placing restrictions 
on the transfer of funds from the Philip- 
pines to the United States. This action, 
which did not become known to the public 
until the day of its promulgation, caused 
consternation among bankers, businessmen 
and the general public. 

The announced purpose of the restrictions 
is to conserve in the Philippines the dollar 
assets, which was reported to be going out 
of the country faster than the inflow of 
funds. They complement and complete the 
control imposed by the Government on ar- 
ticles described as luxuries or nonessentials. 
The commodity control has the added pur- 
pose of encouraging the creation of local 
industries and the investment of funds in 
local enterprises. 

Both the fund and commodity controls are 
working hardships on business and persons, 
but it is contended that they are essentially 
temporary, although they would not be so if 
they are continued for too long a time and 
if they are made more restrictive and com- 
plicated. They have already caused business 
retrenchment and labor unemployment. It 
is generally hoped that the Government will 
find its way clear to working back to nor- 
malcy after it has achieved to a reasonable 
degree its purposes in instituting the con- 
trols. 

It would be useless effort to attract Ameri- 
can capital to the Philippines to operate 
under a regime of controls. It would also 
make the Philippines less ideal for the in- 
auguration of President Truman’s point 4 
program of extending financial and technical 
assistance. The simple reason is that when 
there were no controls the Philippines was 
that much different from and carried that 
much advantage over other countries, where 
American investments and enterprises are 
so hemmed in and harassed by restriction 
orders and controls, such as the Philippines 
has started to do herself. It is, therefore, of 
supreme importance, if American invest- 
ments are desired for the Philippines, to go 
back to normalcy as soon as practicable. It 
is expected that if the controls have not 
gone too far and have not disrupted the 
country’s business too much they will have 
created more stable conditions in the 
country. 

There is expectation in some quarters that 
the Philippine Government may devalue the 
peso. High Government officials have denied 
that such would be done, but such denials 
are always subject to withdrawal. The de- 
valuation would take the form of depreciat- 
ing the peso so that a dollar would be equiva- 
lent to 3, 4, or 5 pesos. Under article V of 
the Philippine-American Trade Agreement, 
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cited above, the dollar-peso ratio can be 
changed “with the agreement of the Presj. 
dent of the United States.” If it were known 
by the public that the President was con. 
sidering a request from the Philippine Goy-. 
ernment for him to agree to the peso de. 
valuation he would undoubtedly receive 
many protests as well as some approvals, It 
would be sound policy to have the question 
discussed by the public before the devalua- 
tion is effected. It would be unsound policy 
to put it through otherwise. The matter js 
too vital to keep the public, upon which it 
is to be imposed, out of it. 

In recapitulation, the main purpose of the 
fund and commodity controls is to main. 
tain a healthy balance in the internationg! 
exchange of debits and credits as established 
by the relative positions of imports and ex. 
ports of goods and the inflow and outflow 
of funds. Since the war the Philippines has 
been buying from the United States ang 
other countries much more than she has 
been selling them. That is the cause of the 
imbalance, and that is what the controls are 
intended to rectify. It is obvious that there 
is a necessity for the Philippine Government 
to determine a general median level on which 
the international debits and credits will be 
maintained. The present postwar level, 
maintained as it is artificially by the in- 
flow as well as local availability of mone- 
tary windfalls and funds which are not pay- 
ments for exports, is unnaturally high, and 
to maintain it would require drastic action 
that would upset the country’s economy, 
At the same time, the prewar level was ‘oo 
low, for prices of export commodities h«ve 
since gone up, industries are being rehabil- 
itated, there are more business and the na- 
tional income has increased several times 
over. The determination of a reasonably 
maintainable median line on which to rest 
the debit-credit international balance is an 
essential move to rationalize the controls and 
make them serve their purposes effectively 
to the benefit of the country. That median 
level will be somewhere between the pre- 
war low and the postwar high. 

Immediately after the war ended contracts 
were signed between the Philippine Goy- 
ernment and the United States Commodity 
Credit Corporation by which the former ob- 
ligated itself to give priority in sales and 
exports of hemp and copra to the United 
States for the use of industries. The con- 
tracts also provided for ceilings on prices. 
The idea was to assure the demand for those 
products in the United States. 

The prices of the two commodities went 
up. But the prices of copra went much 
higher relatively. Besides, there was plenty 
of copra, for the Philippine coconut plan- 
tations hardly suffered from the war. But 
the hemp plantations were neglected and 4 
great part of them depleted. 

Soon the demand for hemp and copra, és- 
pecially the latter, from foreign countries 
grew and those countries offered bette! 
prices than what the contracts provided as 
the maxima. It was estimated that those 
contracts have cost the Philippine copra pro- 
ducers at least 100,000,000 for not being 
able to sell to the highest buyers outside 0: 
the United States. Upon the petition 0 
Filipino hemp and copra producers the col- 
tracts with the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion were rescinded even before their explra- 
tion dates with the consent of the corpora: 
tion. 

Philippine-American trade since the wal 
ended, covering the period from 1946 to th 
beginning of 1950, deserves separate treat 
ment because of the special and extraordi- 
nary elements that entered into it. 

The 1945 trade was for its later part only 
for after the cessation of the war there Wis 
very little overseas activity in exports, a 
though the imports were substantial out 0 
necessity. That trade amounted to ?50,974- 
435, of which 457,965 represented exports 
and 50,516,470 imports. Most of the im 
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nsisted of relief supplies, food, medi- 
i other urgently needed articles. 
Ph ine-American trade from 1946 to 
jounted to 4,484,392,556. Of this 
P3,314,735,611 represented exports 
1,656,000 imports. 
lance against the Philippines dur- 
t-year period amounted to f2,145,- 


discussing the significance of this 
f ble balance, which is enormous, it 
well to break down the import-export 


posited, yes, by Filipinos in the United States 
and elsewhere outside of the Philippines. 

The existence of that enhanced wealth is 
manifested, among other evidence, by the 
increase of the national production and in- 
come from around P1,000,000,000 before the 
war to approximately ?3,500,000,000 after the 
war, the bulk of which is extant today. 

The point is that the Philippines was not 
impoverished by the unfavorable balance. 

The Philippines was able to import an 
enormous amount of goods from the United 
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tive. They are still in the pawnshop and 
usury stages insofar as profit and interest on 
capital are concerned. 

The Philippine Government, with its com- 
modity control, and the Philippine central 
bank, with its fund control, could project 
themselves into the immediate future and 
inspire the Filipino people to invest in their 
Government, which means inv« in their 
country. This is a great and fundamental 
public relations job for the Government to 
do. Sooner or later it will have to do it if 





fi y years. The 1949 figures are sub- States because of the monetary assets she it is to embark upon its plan of a total eco- 
i later revision, but they would not piled up from receipt~ of financial assistance nomic mobilization program buttressed by a 
’ ubstantial change, so for the pur- from the United States, veterans’ benefits, regime of rational austerity. 
' he present discussion the statisti- and war-damage payments made by the The Philippines is a rich country in nat- 
( ns will not be material. United States, war surplus given by the ural resources. There is a great people th 
Philippine exports to the United United States, and the great expenditures will soon number 20,000,000, who are am- 
St were as follows: 76,870,839 in 1946; made by members of the American armed bitious to achieve greater progress and the 
i 925 in 1947; P421,604,939 in 1948; forces during and since the war, as well as nodern democratic way of life. Expanding 
Pp! 0 in 1942. disbursements during that time by the its economy, modernizing its productive ap- 
I Philippine imports from the United United States Government outside of the paratus, training technical workers, and put- 
c e as follows: 515,029,797 in 1946; items outlined above. ting more people to work—they constitute 
P982,150,594 in 1947; 941,755,220 in 1948; While the payment was made partially out the challenge to the governmental, intellec- 
P 00 in 1949. of exports to the United States, as the sta- tual, civic, and economic leadership of the 


The totals are given above, and so is the 
le balance against the Philippines. 
The fundamental question at once arises: 


tistical tabulations in this paper will show, 
the bulk of the payment was made out of the 
“invisible assets” set forth in the foregoing 


Filipino people. 
With its internal economy expanded, mod- 
ernized, and rationalized, the Philip 





Ww Philippines impoverished, on the paragraph. And, for the purpose of empha- will continue its trade with the United Sta 
basis of her normal economic position before sis, it should be stated that after that pay- the best and greatest market in the world. 
the war, by the unfavorable trade balance ment is made there is a sizable amount more The present trade relations may be extended 


e United States of over P2,145,000,000 
termination of the war? 


The definitive answer is no. The fact is 


of those assets remaining in the Philippines. 
If there are those assets still, why does 
the Philippine Government have to go out 


indefinitely. Those relations, it must be 
clearly remembered, are only a part of the 
intimate, vital, and fundamental relation- 


e fter that amount is deducted from the and borrow money from the United States? ships which the two countries now main- 
p r acquired monetary and matériel as- The answer is that the Filipino people are tain. Those relationships grew out of their 
sets the Philippines would still have between not yet habituated and trained to lend their half century of friendship and collabora- 


nere 1S 


)},000 and ¥?2,000,000,000 more left. 
that money? It is all over the 


untry in cash, matériel, and more diversi- 


money to their Government by buying Phil- 
ippine Government bonds and certificates. 
To them 4 percent, or even 10 percent inter- 





tion—relationships that are today the bul- 
wark of the economic welfare and the inter- 
national security of the Republic of the 


































































fied business enterprises. Some of it is de- est a year on investment is far from attrac- Philippines. 
Foreign trade of the Philippines: 1899-1946 
Per Imports from oe Exportsto | pp. ; 
Year Total trade capita Total imports | Total exports the United Import: from the United , Expor te 
ear 4 . } . : " other countries teen ther ¢ 
(pesos) trade (pesos) ! (pesos) States (nesos) States | fnenos) 
(pesos) (pesos) peso: (pesos) | : 
on SSS ee SS —_ 
NOD. ssanssnsdvsiniaieinssaciueeskclate tices tiles tecia nia ee 68, 079, 136 10. 16 38, 385, 972 29, 693, 164 2, 706, 172 7, 870, 510 21, 822, 654 
WOU. nccnenepececdevidenkobuaiassdaaiaee 95, 708, 304 18. 95 49, 727, 558 45, 980, 74¢ 4, 306, 396 5, 921, 702 40, 059, 044 
MOOR niin ncantsiegsaddati ecient aed 109, 331, 648 15. 58 , 942 49, 006, 706 7, 068, 510 9, 092, 584 914, 122 
HS... navaiunualegiaeeaaineiedaieie aa ee 124, 028, 140 17. 28 66, 684, 832 57, 343, 808 8, 306, 348 22, 951, 896 34, 391, 912 
1% ns ointtin wakoundseannnsatseencmdahaaeted dail 132, 416, 260 7. 34 67, 62% 64, 793, 492 7, 674, 200 26, 142, 852 38, 150, 640 
, | l nenocostiwansibenehadidasiaaiideen Miao 117, 454, 462 15. 33 59, 155, 462 58, , 000 10, 197, 640 23, 309, 9B¢ 34, 989, 064 
‘ : FING. .cnsc cnssnnienccsiuisiateelivsiaatediniaiaamanlintid a aitetalitas cae a 27, 010, 648 16. 49 60, 101, 100 | 66 . , 179, 892 29, 680, 814 37, 228, 734 
WONG... -sascacecntaniek ee ee ee 118, 003, 320 15. 21 52, 807, 536 | 65, 285, 79 93, 738, 57 11) 547, 206 
19 atin ein etnias Nelle Be ae 127, 103, 354 16. 20 60, 907, 620 95, 73 a 45 O60 
: : NOOR, .ncesicixiamscesaidinigdciseielaie eee nemenaa Aaa catia 123, 574, 384 15. 51 58, 372, 240 55, 202, om 44, 300, 634 
IOI aso: tsiasncscenigincesilieeaiaiiiedeealnen miaaatamiiaettaala tt ti ete 132, 017, 512 16, 30 32, 168, 838 40, M7 2% 1 648 
t NiO ances <scninioceiimussecneaaietieiamtenat nani te ieee 180, 695, 648 21. 98 99, 438, 722 j 4), 773, 471 
Wee Rensvangeuedusaiidenciedn ident oe ee 185, 723, 068 22.14 96, O48, 814 54 49, $20, 000 
: NOT, sani sere dncscnshaleccndatisab ceeded ait iain Da 233, 182, 402 27.19 28, 335, 802 64, 082, 586 
} REND assssninaninwnisameipaimamiamdammnemamnaameadoumls 202, 171, 484 23. 01 3, 625, 572 5, 912 t 7, R7¢ 
: : EPI S...canenui cine iaianeteiinaiiiiecsiiieccsitiiehe 194, 556, 574 21. 57 9, 26 $8, 523, 848 
t TOD... asninsieckiasinaiiisuen Uaieic te tg belek ade oat a 206, 250, 375 22. 25 24, 367 5, f , 586 
20 sibeeeusieniaenndtinteans ain els 230, 867, 040 24.19 , 992, 675 74, 365 6S iS, 0 
~ (I Wi kcncccccananta osaltiieab asl t ae eR a 322, 802, 674 32. 81 , 594, 061 13 ( ), 806 
seticesekithatdapicisiaadaatiian a eg ea ee 467, 587, 387 46. 06 , 198, 423 , 96 127 
csinebaasieanakaeaemiiiaamtiaiiadiania tien Bite 463, 513, 756 44. 89 7 , 65% | 112 8 
i insiessateeiaeinsi eatin eisiiadeaiia sated 601, 124, 276 7.5 5 S15, 186 
sth wtbilapisibinnaesiiaeieieais eatin cies ae aa ea 407, 907, 793 38. 2 Zz ) 7 17, 059 
uu ones deab ciabatta dceemtaies ci tea cata’ 351, 561, 885 32, 22 | 62, 943, 395 
shade eesanametcnee 416, 505, 474 37. 34 5 170, 004, 046 71, 411, 934 
e BOOK cwonannidhte tude ae tee ee 486, 711, 115 2. 67 194, 627, 805 7 1, 520 
. seanrianptapneljthictae Relea ata aale al Ete ee hae 537, 220, O77 46. 05 218, 089, 883 7 4, 527 
sittin siaianiitaaatlant sgt tal alee ea 512, 366, 623 42. 93 200, 006, 430 73, 762, 209 
senadundaheonmibmiabentcnaaiaewenii 642, 851, 113 44. 45 232, 076, 500 | 79, 071, 670 
seen ees encttthtniagibesshdeie ent i ll a 579, 422, 888 46, 36 231, 171, 751 | 78 7, 
asseosethiadinapeeehaliancain maaan aaa 623, 214, 234 48. 72 3, 685 248, 930, 946 79, 962, 73! 
wide sc eer 512, 520, 162 39. 14 255 ‘ ), 133 
Scared s aE Ee Sil 406, 801, 585 30. 30 , 148 4 B55 
ioeyt nsec iam a i 359, 560, 466 26. 19 403 24, 679, 165 
rot inirpetaiachdiabichaiaeieaa la taeaidiain team am eed 355, 976, OR1 25. 33 ox 44 
«sania a eee a Seen Pt 399, 706, 432 7. 78 : 0 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, anybody 
who has ever traveled the highways of 
the Nation knows what it means to have 
modern highways. The wealth of a 
State does not signify its ability to re- 
flect good highway engineering and 
progress, nor does the size of the State 
determine its highway consciousness. 

South Carolina, which is comparative- 
ly small from a standpoint of wealth, 
ranks first in the Nation in highway con- 
struction. No State in the Union has 
more miles per capita of farm-to-market 
highways than does South Carolina. 
This is no accident. We planned it this 
way over a quarter of a century ago, 
That is the reason South Carolina ranks 
No. 1 in the Nation today in keeping its 
citizens contented in maintaining a high 
level of accessibility to every nook and 
corner of its wonderful and historic past. 

The people in South Carolina are con- 
tented to live there because the govern- 
ment of South Carolina gives back to the 
people their proportionate part of taxes 
in services and more highways. The 
facts here presented in the ReEcorp 
were prepared for me, on this subject, 
by the Highway Department of South 
Carolina. Our highway commissioner, 
the Honorable Claude McMillan, is the 
brother of our distinguished colleague in 
Congress, the Honorable JoHN MCMILLAN, 
who so capably presides over the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and 
who is also member of the Committee on 
Agriculture. We are proud of our high- 
way commissioner and the magnificent 
associates he has, both in law enforce- 
ment and in highway construction and 
maintenance. 

In traveling over a particular territory 
by automobile, the enjoyment that one 
derives is determined mainly by two fac- 
tors, the scenery and the condition of the 
roads. 

In both of these respects South Caro- 
lina ranks among the best in the Nation. 
Nowhere can there be found more mag- 
nificent gardens, beautiful early Ameri- 
can architecture, and points of historic 
interest. Nowhere can be found more 


abundant and finer scenery than along 


the highways of South Carolina’s low 
country and in the hills and mountains 
of the up country. 

lt is South Carolina’s highways, how- 
ever, that makes enjoyment of this 
scenery possible. Those of you who have 
had an opportunity to visit the Palmetto 
State and ride along the countryside will 
agree that nowhere in the Nation is there 
a finer system of highways. Some idea 
of this development may be had from the 
many additions and improvements in 
the highways since 1920, when the South 
Caroline General Assembly passed an act 
providing for the State system. At that 


time there were 3,047 miles of road in the 
State system, only 26 miles of which were 
hard-surfaced. As of October 31, 1949, 
there were 20,569 miles, of which 10,868 
miles, or 52 percent, were hard-surfaced. 
All excepting 375 miles of the State’s 
primary system—totaling 8,411 miles of 
highways—are hard-surfaced. On our 
secondary system, composed mostly of 
feeder routes and consisting of a total of 
12,158 miles, a total of 2,831 miles were 
hard-surfaced as of October 31, 1949. 

Progress in the planning and develop- 
ment of the State’s system of highways 
h-s been relatively steady since the in- 
ception of the highway department. 
However, we can point with real pride to 
the manner in which we have kept pace 
with other States in recent years, in 
Many cases excelling. 

In 1948, for example, South Carolina 
stood first in the Soutteastern States, 
and only fourth in the Nation, in the 
number of miles of road on which con- 
struction contracts were awarded. A 
Bureau of Public Roads compilation for 
the year—the last for which accurate 
totais are available—shows that during 
the 12-month period, contracts on 1,812 
miles of South Carolina highways were 
awarded. This total was included in 324 
projects, the largest number in the 
Southeast, and the ninth greatest num- 
ber in the Nation. These projects in- 
volved an expenditure of $22,300,000, the 
fourth greatest total in the Southeast, 
and the eighteenth largest in the Na- 
tion—a very important comparison 
when South Carolina’s relative geo- 
graphical size and per capita wealth is 
considered. At this writing figures on 
construction for all of 1949 have not 
been compiled. However, during the 
first 6 months of the year, South Caro- 
lina awarded contracts on 664 miles of 
road, putting the State in thirteenth 
place in this respect for the entire Na- 
tion. This work was included in 92 sep- 
arate projects, costing $6,939,000. These 
projects, of course, do not include the 
maintenance work and relatively small 
projects which the highway department 
completed with its own forces. 

Approximately $242,000,000 have been 
invested in South Carolina’s highway 
system over a 20-year pcriod. 

South Carolina’s highway program is 
financed mainly by a gasoline tax of 5 
cents, supplemented by Federal-aid al- 
locations. One cent of the State’s 6-cent 
tax is allocated to counties. Further 
development of the system is limited only 
by revenue received. Many needed proj- 
ects are now under way, others are 
planned for the immediete future, and 
still others are included in the depart- 
ment’s long-range program extending 
many years into the future. 

How has South Carolina been able to 
accomplish so much—in fact to take her 
place with the best in the Nation—with 
so little? Planning and a good legisla- 
tive program setting up a sound financial 
structure, coupled with efficient admin- 
istration, has furnished the impetus to 
bring a dream into reality. 

Those who have never traversed South 
Carolina’s magnificent highways have in 
store a real treat. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the honor recently to serve as a member 
of a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities which conducted 
hearings in Honolulu with respect to 
Communist activity in the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

These hearings were held at the invita- 
tion of the Territorial legislature. With 
the memory of the Pearl Harbor catas- 
trophe still vivid, the people of the Ter- 
ritory were disturbed by indications of 
well-organized and extensive under- 
ground Communist plotting. 

The proceedings of the subcommittee 
attracted widespread public attention in 
the islands, but they were conducted ina 
spirit of moderation and decorum that 
made a profound impression—one of en- 
hanced respect for the efforts of the 
committee as a whole, and, indeed, for 
the Congress of the United States. 

When the hearings had been com- 
pleted the subcommittee, and the citi- 
zens of Hawaii, had a sharply defined 
picture of the extent to which Commu- 
nists had infiltrated the labor organiza- 
tions, the political councils, and even the 
governing bodies of a Territory that con- 
tinues to have a key position in our de- 
fense scheme. 

To my mind, the members of the sub- 
committee may claim only a small share 
of.such credit as may accrue from this 
investigation. The largest portion cer- 
tainly belongs to the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee, the Honorable 
JOHN S. Woon, of Georgia. 

While he refrained from appointing 
himself to the subcommittee, our honored 
colleague directed the careful planning 
which preceded the hearings. With his 
abiding abhorrence of sensationalism and 
his conscientious attention to the respon- 
sibilities of his chairmanship, Judge 
Woop provided the balanced approach 
to this inquiry, which proved notably 
productive. 

Under the leadership of the gentleman 
from Georgia, the committee has been 
earning its way as a servant of this House. 
During this Eighty-first Congress, it has 
placed under investigation a number of 
matters of the highest importance to the 
continued security of the United States. 
In these days of tension and fear the cill- 
zens of the Nation must be given sound 
basis for confidence in the instrumental- 
ities of their Government that are striv- 
ing to uncover and stamp out subversion. 
The Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities has merited this confidence 45 
guided by Judge Woon. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
will learn with regret, as I did, that he 
will not be without opposition for renom- 
ination. While his continued tenure 2 
this House is being contested by 4 sen- 
tleman of undoubted sincerity and prom- 
ise, I have the deepest conviction that 
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oppose Judge Woon at this time is to do 
a real—if unwitting—disservice to the 

ie of his district and of the Nation. 
Now, above all other times, continuity 
of leadership in such a vital agency as 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties is essential. Judge Woop has super- 
yised inquiries into dangerous nests of 
sub ion in two areas that are of criti- 
cal importance to national security. The 
committee cast a withering spotlight on 
the foul growth of Communist cells in the 
vital Pittsburgh industrial area—a major 
part of the arsenal of democracy that our 
enemies fear. And, now, it has thrown 
revealing light on Communist efforts to 
take over that Pacific bastion—Hawaii. 

I hope that some way may be found to 
acquaint the good people of Judge Woon’s 

trict in Georgia with the breadth and 


u 

value of his service on the committee and 
in this House. His colleagues need his 
counsel, and the Nation cannot spe 


from among the guardians of its secur. ’ 
one of such integrity and capacity. 





Two Hundredth Anniversary of Jewish 
Community in Charleston, S. C. 


‘-XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the Jew- 
ish community of Charleston, S. C., is 
celebrating its two hundredth anniver- 
sary. This is no accident. The Jewish 
community of this fine city is one of 
which we are all proud. From its very 
beginning it has become an integral and 
indispensable segment of our entire 
community life. 

ll people of Charleston, Christian 
nd Jew alike, celebrate with them this 
or this long and magnificent his- 

ry, which is signified by the splendid 
landmarks as a part of what we call 


Am , 
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I enclose, herewith, an editorial on this 
reat achievement from the oldest daily 
iper in the Sovth, our own local 
r, the Charleston News and Courier 
ler date of March 25, 1950. 
1 Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier 
of March 25, 1950] 
two hundredth anniversary of the 
Charleston will be a celebration of 
1an local significance. It will be an 
h meaning for more people than 
f the United States, for more people 
the Jews in the world. It will carry 
> of universal importance, a message 
ce, of good feeling among men, of 
respect among peoples with different 
inds who have lived together in this 
two centuries in peace and amity 
m. 
time when race consciousness and dis- 
h and all the other epithets are 
y agitators with little understanding 
3) mpathy, here stands an example of 
The good will dates back at least 
turies, 16 years before the Declara- 
_ Independence, when Congregation 
Kadosh Beth Elohim was founded. 
1 will lives today, not only in this 


same congregation, presided over by a de- 
scendant of one of those founders, but in 
other phases of life in this community. 

The Jews of Charleston from the begin- 
ning have been accepted as individual men 
and women. They, in turn, have not hud- 
dled together as a close-knit group. Among 
them have been distinguished figures, con- 
tributors to the common welfare. Their 
stories will be told in the coming months 
leading up to the bicentennial program next 
fall. 

Freedom of religion, freedom from hatred 
have been the rule, not the exception in the 
history of the Jews of Charleston. This is 
the message that will be told to the world in 
the bicentennial at Charleston. 





Maiden Form Brassiere Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, because 
West Virginia will always be grateful to 
the Maiden Form Brassiere Co. for 
bringing its industry to our State, I am 
glad to take this opportunity to extend 
the congratulations of my constituents 
on the recent expansion undertaken by 
this splendid company. 

This company started off from a one- 
room outlay until now, I understand, it 
is the largest of its kind in the world, 
with extensive markets in over 50 coun- 
tries of the world. The establishment of 
branch factories in the cities of Hunting- 
ton, Clarksburg, and Princeton during 
the early forties resulted in increased 
commerce for each city by placing its 
factories in West Virginia. 

They wisely located close to a raw 
product—nylon. Nylon, one of the 
splendid products of West Virginia, has 
been one of the reasons why this com- 
pany has been able to develop a world- 
famous product. This splendid com- 
pany employs more than 3,000 of our 
fine citizens. 

In a distraught world like we have at 
this time, it is indeed one of the great- 
est pleasures that a Member of Congress 
can express when he states that this 
company has excellent labor relations, 
and I do not think they have ever had 
a labor dispute. 

This company is well known for its 
program of employee, hospital, medical, 
and surgical benefits as well as social 
and athletic activities. A_ startling 
statement to make at a time when we 
are discussing surpluses, it is indeed a 
pleasure to say that this business estab- 
lishment has never had to lay off any 
of its employees because of small orders. 
It has the remarkable record of ever ex- 
panding. I understand from the com- 
pany that its employees have been most 
cooperative in contributing to their 
splendid record. know the employees 
in "Iuntingtcn make up an excellent 
segment of our population. 

It is the wish of the people of West Vir- 
ginia that the Maiden Form Brassiere Co, 
continue to prosper, expand, and share 
the bounties of a profitable business. 
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The Economic Protection of Water 
Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
by J. W. Hershey: 


THE ECONOMIC PROTECTION OF WATER 
TRANSPORTATION 
(By J. W. Hershey, vice president, Butcher- 
Arthur Inc., Houston, Tex.) 

My pleasure at being honored by an invita- 
tion to speak before you is confined only by 
my hesitancy to presume for myself any 
competence or qualifications to shed light on 
my topic for the benefit of an audience of 
such eminent and distinguished character. 
My temerity in essaying to do so springs from 
my firm belief that the importance of the 
topic itself may extenuate the deficiencies 
of the speaker. 

When Senator McCLEeLttaANn asked me to 
speak, he at the same time suggested the 
title “The Economic Protection of Water 
Transportation.” From his choice of subject, 
I have assumed that among those present 
today there is a universal recognition of the 
fact that cheap water transportation, a right 
enjoyed with some interruptions since prior 
to the birth of the Federal Constitution, for 
which this Nation went to war at least three 
times, and which has rightly acquired over 
two centuries a character of inalienability is 
now being menaced by forces and perils which 
must be confined. My remarks will be con- 
fined primarily to inland waters, not through 
any deprecatory attitude concerning harbor 
and coastwise shipping, but because whatever 
qualifications I have relate primarily to 
transportation on inland rivers and canals. 

To dispel any disposition to regard these 


perils as more imaginery than real, permit 
me to recall to mind an era long past during 
which inland water transportation in this 


country rose to staggering proportions, and 
yet within a few decades of the peak of its 
prosperity declined to almost nothing 

From 1834 to 1849, a period of 15 years, 
the increase in the number of steamt 
in the Mississippi River amounted to almost 
400 percent, and in 1849 there were ap- 
proximately 1,000 steamboats plying the Mis- 
ssissippi-Ohio Rivers having a total t age 
in excess of 250,000 tons. In fact, by 13242, 


the steamboat tonnage of the Mississippi- 

Ohio system had grown to exceed the entire 

merchant fleet tonnage of Great Britain by 

more than 40,000 tons and was equal to mor 

than half of the registered tonnage in tl! 
bh +r 


United States. 1e |} 
Civil War represented the halcyon 
the river racks I 
steambcat ton: I 
exclusive of New Orleans, was 15,000 t 
greater than that of all the Atlantic port 
The demise of this era was brought 1 









1s 


as everyone knows, by the advent of the 
great American system of railroads wit 
promptly seized upon the obvious wea] 
in order to drive steamboats off the riv 
of a joint, calculated program of forci 
river rates below the cost of the not-too- 


efficient steamboat through the use of dis- 
proportional and discriminatory freight 
reductions along water-paralleling routes. 
There was no defense against the attack, 
particulariy in view of the fact that the wa- 
terway at this period was one which was 
subject to seasonal interruptions of traflic 
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owing to the virtua! absence of channel im- 
provements, systematized markings, dams, 
and other aids. There being literally no 
lower limits to rail-rate reductions, so long 
as the rail carriers could levy a tax on land- 
locked shippers through monopolistic high 
rates, the long-haul river packets were 
quickly liquidated, 

The next renaissance for commercial river 
traffic of sizable proportion originated some- 
what prior to 1880, with the increased coal 
mining in areas contiguous to the Alleghany 
and Monongahela Rivers. The towboat and 
barge began to evolve at this time, and prior 
to the close of the nineteenth century there 
are recorded coal tows as large as 67,000 tons. 
The railroads met this competition again 
with the establishment of low water paral- 
leling rates so that as a result, at the time 
of the First World War which made its severe 
challenge on American economy, the rivers 
were basically stagnan’ except for some 
short-haul operations. This emergency 60 
clearly demonstrated the need for a depend- 
able inland waterway system that in 1920, 
the Congress authorized Federal Barge Line 
for the purpose of the development of freight 
transportation on the rivers and authorized 
the creation of a system of dams on the Ohio, 
At the same time that these developments 
were taking place, a rapidly enlarging re- 
quirement for tremendous movements of 
bulk commodities had to be met, flowing for 
the most part from the South and the West 
to the North and the East. Petroleum, ores, 
sulfur, and coal made up the bulk of this 
traffic as it does today, accounting in present 
times for more than 90 percent of the total 
inland water traffic of the Nation. Technical 
developments accompanied the surge of bulk 
commodity movement implemented by the 
application of the screw prope'ler and Diesel 
engine in lieu of the steam-powered side- 
and stern-wheeler. 

This review of the past brings us up to the 
present situation where a basically healthy 
inland domestic water economy has become 
an indispensable factor in the American way 
of life, contributing to the abundance of 
goods here equaled nowhere else in the 
world. The menacing forces which have 
twice in the past nearly obliterated river 
traffic are just as real, just as dangerous, and 
much better disguised today than they have 
been in the past. These influences take mul- 
tiple forms, sometimes they are difficult to 
recognize. Yet, the design of the attack, the 
tenor of the propaganda, and the specious- 
ness of the arguments stem from one basic 
source, the railroads, and their protagonists 
are often misguided and, unfortunately, 
usually misinformed completely on the sub- 
jects of competitive service and cost between 
rails and water and the mass benefits of 
cLeap water transportation. 

The Congress of the United States early 
recognized the need for moderating and di- 
recting the tremendous power which the 
rails had to favor one shipper at another's 
expense and to levy a war-fund from interior 
shippers to destroy water competition. The 
abusive use of monopolistic power by the rail 
carriers had not gone unnoticed, and as early 
as 1887, an act to regulate commerce had 
been passed to insure just and reasonable 
rate structures and to prevent discrimina- 
tory practices. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission was established to carry out 
these objectives. However, a series of un- 
favorable court decisions left the Commis- 
sion with little power. Its prerogatives were 
broadly enhanced, however, by the Hepburn 
Act of 1906, and the Transportation Acts of 
1920 and 1940, which latter act provided spe- 
cifically for the preservation of the inherent 
advantages of each type of transportation. 
Over a period of years, therefore, Congress 
has given the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a number of mandates. Cne of these, 
and probably the most basic, is that regula- 


tion of the different types of transportation 
shall be done in such a manner so as to 
preserve the inherent advantage of each. 

Another specific mandate is that rates of 
carriers shall not be less for long hauls than 
for short hauls. Under these mandates the 
river carriers have enjoyed some, though 
inadequate, protection. The deficiency of 
this protection has largely resulted from an 
avenue which has been left open through 
which the purposes of the long-haul, short- 
haul provision of the law has been, and is now 
being continuously frustrated. This avenue 
originates under the so-called fourth section 
provision granting the Commission the power 
to suspend certain of the long-haul, short- 
haul, and other antidiscriminatory provisions 
when necessary to meet water competition. 
The net effect of these regulations has been 
to provide an umpire with conflicting rules 
of the game. There is no limitation which 
clearly prevents the railroads from institut- 
ing rates which are yoncompensatory, and 
which in many instances, are far below their 
actual cost. In a recent suspension pro- 
ceeding involving a rail rate on the move- 
ment of a bulk commodity down the Mis- 
sissippi River, the railroads offered testi- 
mony which purported to show that the 
proposed rate was reasonable because it re- 
turned the marginal fuel cost of the addi- 
tional traffic. Several questions and an- 
swers in this proceeding are of interest as 
elucidating the railroad position, 

Question. Let me ask you, as an expert, 
what is your position in view of your rail- 
road and other railroads appealing to this 
Commission for general increases that you 
should be permitted to reduce rates to meet 
private (water) carriage regardless of the 
consequences? 

Answer. Oh, yes; I testified, and I tried 
to emphasize, that we will, and we are rather 
positively assured that if this rate is not go- 
ing to be permitted to become effective, we 
are going to lose money. We have got to 
have traffic to make the revenue. 

Question. Regardless of the rate? 

Answer. Regardless of the rate. 

In other words, we have the railroads tes- 
tifying that they do not want to lose the 
traffic even though the rate might be below 
their actual cost. In this same case, in 
answer to questions under cross-examination 
as to whether individual items of cost had 
been included in determining the rate, the 
railway witnesses answered in the negative 
with respect to the following type of costs: 
Dispatch trains, station employees, weigh- 
ing, inspection and demurrage bureaus, sta- 
tion supplies and expenses, yard master and 
yard clerks, telephone and telegraph opera- 
tions, insurance, legal expense, overhead, and 
maintenance. 

Between January 11 and February 15 of 
this year alone rail carriers have attempted 
to reduce 15 different rates, an average of 
almost 3 a week, allegedly to meet inland 
water carrier competition. These reductions 
range from 20 to as much as 50 percent, and 
in some instances the proposed reduced rate 
is less than 2.5 mills per ton-mile. These 


.Treductions have been requested during pe- 


riods when the railroads have had general 
rate increase applications before the Com- 
mission. Between June 30, 1946, and De- 
cember 29, 1948, the rail carriers received 
seven general increases in freight rates for 
a cumulative total of more than 51 percent, 
a large portion of which must have been dis- 
sipated in so-called individual competitiv 

rate reductions. During this same period the 
average inland water rate was reduced by no 
less than 20 percent, largely through greatly 
enhanced design of floating equipment and 
the use of more effective, greater horsepower 
Diesel engines. Certainly, the comparison 
suggests that some of the ills of the railroads 
which they would attribute to unfair water 
transportation might be cured by a dose of 
better management. 
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No quicker or positive death sentence can 
be imposed on water transportation than to 
permit rail carriers to haul at less than cost 
commodities available for water traffic. The 
inherent advantage of water transportation 
can in this fashion be utterly destroyed by 
one Government agency, thereby rendering 
unproductive the taxpayers’ own Capital in. 
vestment of over $2,000,000,000 committed to 
the Nation’s inland marine system. The 
Government should not for the sake of any 
one agency of transportation invent and 
apply to its competitors either regulation or 
burden on the theory of handicapping al! in 
the race. 

In my opinion, and I believe there is a 
growing sentiment supporting it, some im- 
mediate remedial legislation is necessary 
which will limit the right of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to grant so-called 
fourth-section relief, as well as to permit 
rates of any carriers, under any circum. 


“stances, which do not yield a fair rate on a 


basis of atcounting whereby each unit of 
traffic bears its proper share of the over-all 
sum of the total-cost factors. It is not my 
purpose to discuss a formula but an alterna. 
tive principle might also be included which 
would limit the rate so that it could be no 
lower than a reasonable percentage of the 
average ton-mile revenue of the carrier 
allocated to hauls and commodities of simi- 
lar character. Not to admit such a prin. 
ciple is in effect to deny any relationship 
between cost of service and justness of the 
rate. It is my belief that therein lies a 
n.ccssary course if the domestic water 
transportation industry is to achieve stabil- 
ity and security to a degree where it will 
never be found wanting in time of emer- 
gency. 

It is well for us to direct our attention to 
some of the charges which have been directed 
against the water carriers by its competition. 
Leading the list of the various types of in- 
vective constantly thrown at the water car- 
riers is the hue and cry about subsidy. It 
is to be hoped that the various spokesmen 
and associations for the water industry will 
soon publicly take st-ps to rebut statis- 
tically this charge of unfair advantage. The 
billions of dollars of real-estate value which 
have been granted to the railroads by Federal 
and local governments would far outweigh 
that portion of the Government expenditure 
on waterways which can properly be allo- 
cated to navigation. It is well known that 
many of the western and southwestern 
railroads have in past years derived more 
rrotit from the return of minerals alone, in- 
herited by the railroads through land grants, 
than tl eir net income from traffic. Certain 
tax immunities of the railroads should be 
studied and the facts brought to the atten- 
tion of those who are now bombarded by 
the charges against whick water carriers 
must defend themselves. The mail con- 
tracts would be a further fitting subject for 
rezearch. The :.mount of actual traffic per- 
formed under very advantageous tariffs ior 
the Government itself would be of more than 
casual interest. 

The unfairness and distortions in many 
of these charges is illustrated by a railroad- 
sponsored statement which appeared this 
month in one of the leading business maga- 
zines whose circulation is claimed to be 
primarily among business executives, com- 
plaining at the wasteful expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds for navigation and citing that 1 
cost TVA about 3.45 cents per ton-mile to 
provide free navigation facilities from 1934 
to 1937 while the rail freight rate during that 
time was about 1 cent per ton-mile. Let Us 
examine this statement. In the first I- 
stance, it should be patent to the dullest 
elementary-school student that money spent 
to open up a new waterwsy cannot possibly 
result in an immediate surge of traffic in the 
period immediately following its inception 
as a usable channel. Factories will and ale 

















being built, the flow of commodities is be- 
ing changed. New terminals are being 
erected and broad-scale studies of industry 
‘ re being made which would never have been 
contemplated were it not for the fact that 
the inland channel has become a reality. 
It would be necessary, if the problem were 
to be approached in this vein, to take a 
noriod of at least 25 years following opening 
of 8 new waterway in order to count its cost 
in terms of ton-miles. It is also interesting 
to observe in this instance that the sharp- 
chooting has been directed at the TVA, a 
t completely unique and dissimilar to 
her waterways since it was created by a 
ically appointed regional authority 
hereas customarily waterway projects are 
planned, authorized, and constructed project 
by project by the United States Army engi- 
neers and the Congress of the United States. 
I have been closely connected for many 
years with projects which I have felt would 
he of benefit to shippers, communities, and, 
to be frank, my own business; and it has 
been just as difficult to obtain appropria- 
tions of Government funds for a specific 
project as to make the necessary showing 
to finance a private project through bankers 
and investment companies. Attention to 
the economics and the ra*e of amortization 
of Government investment in water projects 
on the part of the Army engineers, Bureau 
( 












f the Budget, and the legislative branches 
f the Government has been at all times ex- 
remely pointed and rigorous. 

Another charge which has recently ap- 
peared publicly is that there is no Justifica- 
tion for expenditure of public funds for im- 
proving and maintaining waterways on the 
basis of national defense because during 
World War II traffic on the inland water- 
ways proved incapable of expansion at a 
time when needed. The truth about this 
situation is that from 1939 to 1944, this latter 
year being the peak year for war-stimulated 
traffic, the burden of the Ohio River in ton- 
os 
10 





miles increased 106 percent, the Mississippi 
2 percent, and the Gulf intracoastal 
waterway 436 percent. This record is all the 
more remarkable because the increases came 
when the river transportation in- 
dustry was operating at a very high-load 
factor and, unlike the railroads, there was 
t the opportunity of expanding operations 
through the introduction into use of a large 
iount of equipment theretofore idle. 
ther claim recurringly directed to the 
iestic water industry is that the benefits 
the systera accrue solely to a few large 
ippers. The rebuttal of this argument 
eed not be labored at great length as it is 
perfectly apparent that when basic materials 
such as oil, steel, iron, ore, limestone, and 
coal move in quantities measured in billions 
of ton-miles on tnland waterways, there is 
not a man, woman, or child in the confines 
of the United States who is not benefited by 
the Nation's inland waterway system through 
he medium of lower costs for what he or 
» purchases, 
However, to the corollary charge that there 
I tely owned barge lines given full 
carrier service on the inland water- 
barge line operators must look 
‘ong and hard at what their just responsibili- 
{ I the public whom they are charged 
g with the Government a partic- 
their right-of-ways. It is true 
well over 95 percent of all the traffic 
I es on the inland waterway sys- 
5 In quantities of greater than 500 
r unit. It is also true that there is 
ne need for the distribution of the 
[ cheap water transportation among 
ippers of quantities at least in the 
‘ category. Efforts are being made 
time by certain inland waterway 
broaden the scope of their opera- 
aS well as their operating authority 
t ifer to the public a carload barge 
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ith considerable improvement in 
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technique as compared with the conven- 
tional multiple handling, single package 
methods. It is to be expected that industry 
will recognize the need for this type of 
service and that the various regulatory 
authorities will go to whatever end is neces- 
sary to liberalize the granting of sufficiently 
broad operating authority so that those car- 
riers who are willing and able to undertake 
to extend their service so as to include 
thousands of smaller shippers may have the 
proper assistance in doing so. 

It is not to be expected that water car- 
riers would rush headlong into the carload 
and less-than-carload business with the 
ever-present menace of noncompensatory rail 
rate reductions, when these same carriers 
have as yet no adequate protection as to rate 
structures on barge-load traffic in which by 
every dictate of good business judgment they 
should be secure because of the large dif- 
ference in the cost of rendering the service, 

In summary, then, there is a challenge 
which must be boldly met. It will not suffice 
to meet it simply through a greater degree 
or amount of regulation. True, the loop- 
hole in the long- and short-haul provisions 
must be plugged. Yet this will not in itself 
assure to the inland vater industry health or 
security. The industry itself must broaden 
and diversify both the type of cargo carried, 
and the classes of shippers which it serves. 
When the citizens begin to consider the great 
waterways as their own, they can be stirred 
to defend it. When the small-store owner 
and jobber and the little manufacturer use 
it, they will not so easily fall victim to the 
extravagant publicity of the forces opposing 
water traffic. It is high time, too, that the 
shipper from Chicago to Denver be invited 
to inquire why he should subsidize his 
neighbor in St. Louis shipping to New 
Orleans by rail. 

With a minimum of enlightened regula- 
tion, the continuation of the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ use of a conservative economic yard- 
stick, and the acceptance of that measure 
by the legislatures, the privately owned 
water carriers can extend the copious boun- 
ties of the Nation’s inland channels to new 
communities and can distribute their bene- 
fits to multitudes still deprived of this great 
resource. 





Secretary Chapman’s Address to Ameri- 
can Zionist Council Celebration of 
Israel’s Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
April 23, 1950, at a gathering sponsored 
by the American Zionist Council at the 
Hotel Astor in New York City, a huge 
throng of people joined together to cele- 
brate the second anniversary of the dec- 
laration of independence of the State of 
Israel. The principal speaker of the 
evening, Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
L. Chapman, delivered a most stirring 
address, one which will do much to make 
even stronger the firm bonds of friend- 
ship between our Nation and the new 
State. 

Hon. Eliahu Elath, Israeli Ambassador 
to the United States, also participated in 
the proceedings, and in a moving state- 
ment, acknowledged the close and 
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friendly relationship between Israel and 
the United States. 

Mr. Louis Lipsky, president of the 
American Zionist Council, presided over 
the occasion and contributed greatly in 
making the event an outstanding suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Speaker, I take pride in presenting 
the address of Secretary Chapman to 
the membership of this House: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR OSCAR 
L. CHAPMAN AT THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL, UNDER 
THE AUSPICES OF THE AMERICAN ZIONIST 
CounciL, New York Ciry, Aprit 23, 1950 


I am happy for the opportunity to be with 
you on this historic and moving occasion. It 
is an honor tu be your guest at this second 
anniversary celebration of the declaration of 
independence of the State of Israel. 

A declaration of independence has a rich 
and revered meaning to the people of Amer- 
ica. The story of the founding of a demo- 
cratic government for free men is one we all 
understand, and it is a story that never fails 
to warm our hearts and stir a great pride 
within us. For we too once established a 
new Nation, and we have seen the promise 
of democracy fulfilled. 

It is not given to many people or to many 
generations to see a new nation rise. Israel 
stands as a new symbol of people’s deter- 
mination to exercise their rights to freedom 
in a world where attempts to shackle men’s 
spirits through ruthless repression and hard- 
ship grow increasingly bolder. Those cou- 
rageous and high-minded people who created 
this new democracy during a period of vast 
social change, have taken the lead in the 
establishment of a nation wherein the rights 
of the individual and the dignity of man are 
supreme goals. 

The new nation, Israel, has turned on the 
light of democracy in the Middle East, and 
free men and women are growing strong in 
its rays. 

President Truman has followed closely the 
achievements of Israel in the fulfillment of 
democracy for its people, and he is deeply 
interested in its progress. He understands 
the problems which the founders of the new 
nation have encountered and I know he feels 
a great satisfaction for the substantial ac- 
complishments Israel has made during the 
last 2 years. He regrets that it is impossible 
for him to bring his greetings to this celebra- 
tion in person. He has directed me to de- 
liver his cordial good wishes for the con- 
tinued growth and well-being of this new 
democracy as it strengthens the cause of 
brotherhood and peace. 

The birth of Israel is a bright chapter in 
the history of mankind. The war for its 
independence was not won by superior mili- 
tary might alone. The people of this new 
nation won their independence by superior 
moral force. They won because they were 
fighting for the thing that is dearest to 
men—freedom. Battling against tremen- 
dous odds, they gained the sympathy of the 
world because they were fighting for a cause 
that was right in the eyes of the world. 

Israel’s struggle was for the right to dwell 
in peace, for the right to live amicably with 
its neighbors, and for the right to achieve 
prosperity and security for its people. 

The first Jewish state in 2,000 years was 
fighting for the right to open its doors to 
those who wanted to come, to put into prac- 
tice that everlasting Jewish belief that no 
man in need should be turned away from the 
coor. 

The moral forces that supported the la- 
bors of those who brought Israel into being 
are continuing to strengthen the people in 
their many works of progress as a nation, 
The doors have indeed been opened wide. 
Since the birth of Isracl on May 14, 1948, 
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the new state has welcomed a great inpour- 
ing of persons from all over the world. These 
are the children and the men and the women 
who were homeless, or broken, or in danger. 
Israel has received them, and is rebuilding 
their strength and their self-respect. In so 
doing, it builds its own strength, and its re- 
spect among the nations steadily increases. 

The American Zionist Council, and the or- 
ganizations which it comprises, have demon- 
strated the finest type of vision and leader- 
ship in their work to assist the development 
of Palestine and the creation of Israel. You 
have given of your knowledge of modern 
techniques in’ area development, and you 
have provided generously capital necessary 
for economic functioning of communities, 
agriculture, and industry. You have helped 
with the education of children, and with the 
establishment of health facilities. 

I am syre that we all acknowledge freely, 
however, on this second anniversary of Is- 
rael’s independence, that the highest tribute 
is rightly rendered to those citizens of Israel 
who have identified their daily living with 
the difficult problems of that area which is 
now their nation. The people of Israel, in- 
cluding those who have migrated to it, have 
made astonishing contributions. Their ini- 
tial capital investments have become capi- 
tal producing enterprises, and their progress 
in agriculture, industry, health, and sani- 
tation has been highly gratifying. 

The people of Israel have applied modern 
methods of irrigation to unproductive land, 
and have made it arable. Modern machines 
and technology have created a diversified in- 
dustry where no modern industry existed 
before. 

The institutions already established in this 
new land are the institutions of a democratic 
people. Because this is true, the citizens of 
America are attached to Israel with a close 
bond. Israel has indeed joined the honor- 
able group of nations in which the lives and 
the security of men and women are the fore- 
most goal. Like those nations, Israel yearns 
for an unbroken peace as it plans the years 
of its future. Like our own people, its peo- 
ple seek only an uninterrupted opportunity 
to develop their land, to insure their well- 
being for the coming generations. 

The bonds that link the people of the 
United States and the people of Israel are 
strong also because of similar social and 
political manifestations at work during the 
birth-periods of the two nations. The Decla- 
ration of America’s Independence, and the 
establishment of our Nation, occurred during 
an eighteenth century period of social change 
marked by popular unrest over institutional 
patterns sprung from a bygone era of lords 
and monarchs. The people of the United 
States were the first to proclaim the new lib- 
eralism, to fight for their freedom, and to 
embrace the new democracy, For many 
decades the other countries watched our 
progress with considerable misgiving. 

Israel is the symbol which has emerged 
from the vast social unrest which is being 
felt throughout the world following the up- 
heaval of two great wars. The older pat- 


terns of imperialism and national paternal- ~ 


ism are being challenged widely in the middle 
of this fast-moving century of great techni- 
cal advances, as people sense their ability 
to provide their own leadership in the devel- 
opment of their society and their economy 
in the modern world. 

It was on this subject of social change and 
the increasing recognition of human rights 
that Secretary-General Trygve Lie spoke with 
such clarity in his address in Washington in 
March. In referring to the signing of the 
Charter of the United Nations in 1945, he 
said: “* * ® during that brief span of 
5 years the words of the United Nations 
Charter on human rights and freedoms for 
individuals and on equal rights and self- 
determination for nations have been proved 


by events to reflect more accurately the most 
fundamental forces actually at work in the 
world than any of the slogans of the cold 
war.” 

He reminded us that, since the signing of 
the Charter, these countries have gained 
their independence: the Philippines, India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Jordan, Israel, 
Nepal, and the United States of Indonesia. 
He emphasized his conviction that “the rise 
of the dependent peoples, and the human 
rights movement will, in the long run, have 
far more significance and give rise to greater 
events in the second half of the twentieth 
century than will the present ideological 
struggle.” 

In facing this challenge of social change, 
the choice of the people of Israel, their minds 
still seared by the sufferings of their core- 
ligionists in other nations, has not been the 
choice of vengeance and tyranny. It will be 
an everlasting tribute to the nobility of man- 
kind that Israel chose democracy and the 
equality of men as the way of life for all of 
its people. 

The United States Government was proud 
to recognize this new democracy on the day 
of its establishment. The United Nations 
accepted Israel’s membership before a year 
had passed. 

On this second anniversary, it seems to me 
that, among the problems of the future with 
which Israel must deal, there are two which 
overshadow all others. 

The first of these relates to Israel’s con- 
tinued internal development in the years 
ahead. The opening of the doors to those 
who wanted to come out of oppression and 
homelessness has moved the emotions of the 
world. To Israel it has brought vast problems 
of practical living, problems which that 
small nation has made amazing progress in 
solving. Much remains, however, to be done, 

The people of America know of Israel's 
need for housing, for farm equipment and 
supplies, for the materials of sanitation, for 
school buildinces, and for industrial equip- 
ment. We have given some assistance in 
helping to deal with these needs. 

From the late 1880’s until the creation of 
the new nation, 300 farm settlements were 
begun in the Holy Land. From May 14, 1948, 
to the beginning of 1950, 174 new settlements 
have sprung up from Galilee to the Negeb, 
from Dan through Beersheba south to Elath. 
Many of these settlements were started with 
farm machinery bought in the United States 
through a loan of $100,000,000 from this 
country. 

Israel has demonstrated the practical uses 
in improving the lives of people to which 
loans from this Nation have been applied. I 
should like to see the United States grant 
another loan to continue the great work of 
reclaiming Israel’s desert, and to make it 
possible for Israel to receive new immigrants, 
providing them with homes and jobs and 
security in the future. 

The continuing progress of this new de- 
mocracy will be largely dependent upon 
water, and the United States Department of 
the Interior has accumulated much experi- 
ence in reclaiming arid lands. The informa- 
tion we have gained in such areas as the 
Southwest which is climatically similar to 
Israel and in such developments as the Mis- 
souri River Valiey and the Central Valley of 
California will unquestionably be of great 
service to technicians in Israel. The Depart- 
ment has engaged in discussions with some 
of these technicians on new advances in our 
knowledge of reclamation, and the Depart- 
ment’s engineers have visited Israel to study 
the possibilities of river development on the 
Jordan, some even before the advent of the 
state. 

These discussions have been helpful to the 
department I represent, and their benefits 
have been mutual to the two countries. For 
example, we are studying with interest a 
process being worked on by a member of the 
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faculty of the Haifa Institute of Technology 
for more effective utilization of the morning 
dew in crop production. It is my hope that 
we shall be able to send more American 
scientists and technicians to Israel in the 
coming years. 

Our National House of Representatives on 
March 31 took a step important to our Na. 
tion and to the world when it passed a pj) 
to implement the President’s point 4 pro. 
gram for assisting underdeveloped woriq 
areas. In the President's Own words, this 
program is designed “for making the benefits 
of our scientific advances and industria) 
progress available for the improvement ang 
growth of underdeveloped areas. * * + 
It will lend technical assistance from this 
Nation to the free peoples of the world in 
their efforts to produce more food, more 
clothing, more materials for housing, ang 
more mechanical power to lighten their bur. 
dens. 

This plan for the progressive development 
of peoples in the way of democracy offers 
bright promise. Israel has already moved 
forward in the spirit in which the point 4 
program is conceived. 

The expansion of production in underde- 
veloped areas, as in Israel, will go hand-in. 
hand with the development of new and ex- 
panding markets in world commerce, and 
the creation of these new markets wil! bene- 
fit this Nation. For us, it will mean also new 
sources of the raw materials on which our 
economy depends. Further, it will narrow 
the economic gap which exists between the 
United States and the rest of the nations of 
the world, and it will help to eliminate the 
high degree of economic imbalance which re- 
tards the growth of democracy and impedes 
international harmony. 

The people of Israel have found out what 
kind of technical assistance and capital in- 
vestment envisioned in the point 4 program 
can mean in building a stronger democracy, 
and we in the United States have seen, in 
Israel, the benefits in the stability of inter- 
national relations that derive from this kind 
of cooperative economic effort. 

The second great problem for Israel is the 
overshadowing problem confronting all man- 
kind—the maintenance of peace in the 
world. 

It is given to us to be standing tonight in 
one of the strongest currents of social change 
in the world’s history. The peoples of the 
world who yearn for life and security are 
scrutinizing those political institutions and 
social patterns which have long been tradi- 
tional with them. They are inquiring, with 
increasing comprehension, whether those in- 
stitutions and patterns can continue to pro- 
vide stability and peace. They are making 
decisions which carry tremendous signiil- 
cance for us all. 

Israel is an evidence of this new scarch, 
even as are Indonesia and India, Some © 
these decisions made by other nations we 
applauded by the people of America because 
they guide men and women toward the wy 
of democracy. Others are hateful to us be- 
cause they lead people backward to ens:ave- 
ment, cruelty, and hopelessness. 

Because of this world-wide social stiri!!! 
citizens of the United States themselves are 
today called upon for decisions more 3rv¢ 
than any in our history. As the forces “ 
decency and freedom contend with those w4 
would draw men and women into seryituce 
and degradation, our decisions cannot be 
postponed. 

It will avail us nothing to stand in fear . 
writhe in confusion as we witness social ane 
political changes, and vacillate in our Ge 
cisions, for in so doing we mistakenly caus¢ 
some of the world’s peoples to think erro- 
neously that democracy is weak and ths 
its citizens are torn by dissension an‘ CO! 
flict. We know that this is not so, but We 
shall have to decide whether others 10 = 
world are going to witness in our Nation te 
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h and promise of a united democracy 
which is Vital in the lives of men wherever 
‘ee roots are allowed to grow. 

We nave joined in the Council of Nations 
because we have learned that the causes of 
1 never be obliterated by nations act- 
ne, and because we are sickened by 
>. waste of lives and resources that war 
has 1 ‘uired. We have supported strongly 
«> Tnited Nations, and we know that organi- 

s woven a fabric of international 
nd rightness which will not easily 


A 





he torn apart. As a people, we have gone 
rorther. We have determined that nations 
rat d by war shall prosper again, and we 


offered gladly of our abundant posses- 
sions that they might do so. 
'B t the struggle to ally this Nation with 
the forces of world decency and order still 
depend upon the continuing decisions of 
( ple. There are still those among us 
, uuld have us remain aloof from the 
W orld s problems, or participate in the world’s 
councils « nly when it would mean immediate 
profit to ourselves. Lately they have been 
sneaking more loudly and more boldly. Do 
these men and women not realize that, with- 
it world security, there can be no security 
r our Nation? And that world security 





W née be achieved unless we help to 
nieve it? 
Tne people of Israel know that terror and 
fferin can never be erased from the earth 
unless nations act in cc~cert to bring such 
hing o pass. The American people know 


it, and the integrity and soundness of their 
past decision must not be made question- 
able by men of little faith, or by those who 
move from motives of ignorance or profit. 
It w at the dedicaticn of a cemetery for 
the dead of the Marine Corps on Iwo Jima 
t Chaplain Roland Gittlesohn delivered 
nd moving sermon that will live 
in the hearts of those who abhor 
This noble speech gave us this warn- 
“We shall not suppose, as did the last 
1 n of America’s fighting men, that 
the victory on the battlefield will automati- 
y guarantee the triumph of democracy 
t hor * * * when the last battle has 
1 there will be those at home, as there 
re last time, who will want us to turn our 
ck in selfish isolation on the rest of or- 
d hnunianity and thus to sabotage the 
ice for which we fight. We promise 
u who lie here to build the kind of world 
\ you died.” 
tic werds of Roland Gittle- 
ve come true too quickly. Strange 
y scem to thoughtful men, the rav- 
tal war are easily forgotten, and 
the terrible fate of men in a war of atom 
nd irogen bombs is like some nightmare 
we hope never to experience. Once 
hear the voices of protest over the 
ing other nations, and the smug 
n that the world is too big for 
to really save. And once again we 
ly cautioned by myopic men, who 
he cost of war and the cost of a huge 
machine, that our small help to 
eking peace and security will 
us all. Do they sincerely believe 
in save ourselves, while the world 
und us? 
‘ before in our history we had the 
which confronts us now. How 
is for the world that an effective 


me f i 


I Nations for which President Wil- 
led was not established after the 
World War. Equally tragic it would 
nd great world war failed to 
the world that the Wilsonian 
international cooperation is the 
ite to permanent peace. 
40 the people of Israel, living in the 


Civilization, I can give this mes- 
The United States Government con- 
you on your achievements in the 
mocracy Ve shall stand firm in 
mination to strengthen the path- 
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ways of collaboration among nations for the 
maintenance of a peace that will let you, 
and other countries, and ourselves, grow and 
prosper. For Israel and her neighboring na- 
tions, there must not be a second round of 
warfare. The moral forces of this Nation 
must be directed to the outlawing of such a 
possible conflict before it starts. 

Israel is bringing democracy to the Middle 
East. For the first time in the history of 
that area, women go to the polls. Arab 
women, some of them still veiled, vote for 
Arab representatives who sit in the Israel 
Knesset. In that highly democratic body, 
surrounded by lands in which women have 
only begun to attain rights, women repre- 
sentatives help to make the laws of the land. 

The pecple of Israel, and the people of 
America, will not share in the ideas of those 
who believe that the life of majorities may 
best be advanced by sacrificing the basic 
rights of minority groups. Ignorance, fear, 
hatred, and intolerance are the tools of those 
who would undermine democracy for the to. 
talitarian state, either of the right or the 
left and who would establish a philosophy 
directly contrary to our way of life. 

If democracy is to live, its privileges must 
extend to all citizens. It is from the sharing 
of these rights that its strength is derived. 

We must make democracy shine as a living 
thing in the eyes of men and women every- 
where. We in this Nation shall not allow 
confusion to slow our footsteps, or momen- 
tary political divisiveness to benumb our 
spirits. Like Israel, we shall go on building 
the security and well-being of our citizens, 
and, as we did for the triumph of war, we 
shall contribute of our minds and bodies for 
the cause of peace. 

It is interesting, as it is timeless and 
timely, that the day-by-day greeting in 
Israel is “Shalom.” It is a constant reminder 
of the goal of nations. The moral strength 
that built Israel is the kind of moral strength 
that the nations will require to banish war 
from the face of the earth. Let us stand to- 
gether in this battle for peace. 





Agriculture Conservation Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest conservation jobs now be- 
ing carried on is that of crop rotation as 
practiced by the agriculture conserva- 
tion program of the Production and 

Marketing Administration. A fine ex- 

ample of the work being done is a re- 

port for 1949 of the Madison County, 

Ark., group headed by George W. Reeves, 

ably assisted by James M. Parker, Dewey 

Harris, Artsil Hunter, Veda Tassey, and 

Grace Bunch. Under leave to extend 

my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to 

insert that report. 

ANNUAL REPORT, 1949, PRODUCTION AND MAR- 
KETING ADMINISTRATION, MADISON COUNTY, 
ARK. 

INTRODUCTION AND ORGANIZATION OF PWA 

The Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration is a Government conservation pro- 
gram administered on the county level 
by democratically elected farmers. ‘These 
tarmers are elected in each community each 
year to work with the county committee, 


who are elected each year by a delegation of 
farmers, who are elected by all farmers in 
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the community to serve in this capacity and 
incidentally all of the delegates in our 
county are chairmen of the various com- 
munity committees. 

These men (all farmers) are directly re- 
sponsible for the program and administra- 
tion of the PMA in Madison County: 

COMMUNITY COMMITTEEMEN 

Roy Vanhook, Clifty, Ark.; Fred Todd, 
Clifty, Ark.; Joe Worley, Eureka Springs, 
Ark.; Frank T. Hudson, Huntsville, Ark.; 
Bailie Wiggins, Alabam, Ark.; Ted Slavens, 
Huntsville, Ark.; Frank Dillahunty, Hunts- 
ville, Ark.; Paul Flanagan, Fayetteville, 
Ark.; Paul Stanphill, Hindsville, Ark.; T. T. 
Counts, Drakes Creek, Ark.; E. B. Shofner, 
Wesley, Ark.; Alfred Bell, Wesley, Ark.; Jason 
Jones, Huntsville, Ark.; W. A. Little, Kings- 
ton, Ark.; Henry Bryant, Boston, Ark.; Joe 
Myers, St. Paul, Ark.; L. O. Combs, Combs, 
Ark.; W. L. Gabbard, Crosses, Ark.; Bruce 
Rogers, Japton, Ark.; Hugh Stroud, Aurora 
Ark.; O. A. Sanders, Witter, Ark. 

COUNTY COMMITTEE 

James M. Parker, chairman; Dewey Harris, 
vice chairman; Artsil Hunter, regular mem- 
ber; George W. Reeves, county administra- 
tive officer; Veda Tassey, chief clerk; Grace 
Bunch, clerk. 

It took the combined efforts of all persons 
whose name appears above plus the help of 
approximately 1,300 other farmers to accom- 
plish the results shown in the remainder 
of this report. 








JAMES M. PARKER, 
DeweEY HarkRIs, 


ARTSIL HUNTER, 
Members Madison County PMA Committee. 
Name of practice and number of seeang | Practice 
far ing out practice | Ex ; | valu 
Apply 20 percent perphos 
phate (964 pounds. _}2, 686, 908 $91, 49 
AT pl il 50 perc I sh (142 | 
pound | 43, 2 649 
Applying ground limestone (27 
tons 64 1,51 
Controll weeds in per t 
pasture by mowing (726 cres 9, 93 4, 
Establis! ry permanent pastur 
by sodding Bermuda 
‘ 13 780 
Establishing d imy r per 
manent pasture by s« 
Kentucky 31 cl i 
Be uda gras be oe i , 
Bluegrass 30) ae | 1. 232 | 
Orchard grass (497) _. com | + | 12, 639 
} r $4 al » Of s 
] it : ' 2 ; | ) 
Crir r (2 ss ( 13 
La r t ver (2S | 
lk i 1) (747 
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Harv g lecu ra ed 
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AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM, 1949 
PARTICIPATION 

Number of farms in the county__---.. 2, 865 

Number of farms participating in the 


1949 ACP_-- pile ae 
Percent of participation_- sian 45 
ACP FUNDS 
County allocation ai ~oace $60, 141 
Total amount earned ae - 62,820 
OZJECT OF THE ACP 
The agriculture conservation rogram is 
designed to assist farmers in « ving the 
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soil through grants of certain conservation 
materials and cash payments for carrying out 
approved practices on their farms. The 
reason for these payments by the Govern- 
ment is to assure the public; business people, 
laborers, and white collar workers, as well 
as farmers, the standard of living that they 
may hope to have in this generation and 
generations to come. 

This can only be accomplished by main- 
taining and improving the fertility of our 
soil and this is the reason that we feel it is 
the responsibility of all people in all walks 
of life to help reach these objectives by lend- 
ing their moral support with the assistance 
by the Government, since we all know that 
our soil is the bases of our economy from the 
smallest farm to the greatest nation. 

We as a committee of farmers believe that 
the purpose of the ACP is sound and that 
we are slowly but steadily moving forward 
in our combined efforts to reach the goal 
of ACP which is reflected in this report of 
participation in, and accomplishments of 

fadison County PMA. 


1949 PMA PERSONNEL, COUNTY COMMITTEE 


James M. Parker, chairman; Dewey Harris, 
vice chairman; Artsil Hunter, regular mem- 
ber; Paul Flanagan, first alternate; Ted 
Slavens, second alternate. 


COUNTY OFFICE PERSONNEL 


George W. Reeves, county administrative 
officer; Veda Tassey, chief clerk; Grace Bunch, 
clerk. 


1949 FINANCIAL REPORT 





OF ADMINISTRATIVE 


FUNDS 
County committee............. $1, 393. 00 
Community committee......_. 2,976. 50 
County office employees..---... 6, 747, 42 
TUR | CEO cnn cnntineenintinnty 30. 00 
BR 257. 67 
ORs CPTRENG . p.cccscnconieeee 570. 83 

Total CXPONSM.cncécccene 11, 975. 42 


PROGRESS OF PMA AGRICULTURE CONSERVATION 
IN MADISON COUNTY, 1942-49 


Farmers of Madison County have gone a 
long way in the past 8 years toward getting 
their farms up to a standard of production, 
that they should have in order to provide a 
desirable standard of living, by cooperating 
with the agriculture conservation program in 
the county, in developing more and better 
pastures by seeding adapted pasture grasses 
and legumes, using phosphate, lime, and 
other essential minerals recommended by 
PMA (AAA) where a part of the cost of ma- 
terial and seed was paid by the Government, 
usually about 25 to 50 percent of cost of the 
practice. The remainder being paid by the 
farmer. 

The same is also true in the development 
of meadows by proper fertilization and ero- 
sion-control methods, use of better selection 
of adapted meadow grass seed, a part of 
which was paid by the Government. For 
instance, in 1942 farmers sold approximately 
4,745,000 pounds of milk, in 1949 they sold 
approximately 18,250,000 pounds of milk, or 
an average annual 
pounds. 

At $3.50 per hundredweight average price 
paid for whole milk over the past 8 years, 
would show an average net increase of $59,- 
483.50. 

The production and sale of beef cattle has 
increased in number—40 percent from 1942- 
49, or from 16,000 head in 1942 tot 22,400 in 
1949. By valuing the increase at $100 per 
head, which is very conservative, would show 
a net increase per year of $80,000. 

Crop production per acre shows a 50-per- 
cent increase over vhe 8-year period 1942- 
49. However, we also show a decrease of 
30 percent of land being planted to row crops 
over this 8-year period. The decrease in 
acres planted to row crops is due to the 
trend of farming practices changing from 
row crop farming to livestock, and we con- 


increase of 1,688,125 ; 
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tribute the per acre increase yield to a better 
plan of crop rotation and carrying out of 
soil-conservation practices. 

Banks of Madison County show an aver- 
age increase of deposits by farmers of $125,- 
000 per year. 

It is the opinion of different businessmen 
in the county that at least 35 percent of all 
increase production and income is directly 
due to the PMA program in the county 
through the use of funds appropriated by 
the Congress to assist farmers in developing 
the above standard of living and to strength- 
en the Nation’s economy by producing suffi- 
cient food and fibers to feed and clothe the 
people of the world. 

All practices carried out on farms reported 
in Madison County and the assistance paid 
by the Government through the PMA is 
shown in this report. 

The following table shows the average 
annual increase in livestock and livestock 
products over an 8-year period 1942-49 and 
the cash value of the increase production 
which is chiefly due to practice payments to 
cooperating farmers through the PMA. 


Increased production 1942-49—assistance by 
Government—average annual increases, 
value of increases, and final results 





Dairy Sheep 



























7. Beef Bank 
a = cattle | Hogs —_ deposits 
Pounds 
1942... 4,745,000 | 16,000 | 1,500 
1943...] 6,674, 282 | 16,891 | 2,000 
1944...] 8,603, 564 | 17,782] 2,500 
1945...] 10,532,846 | 18, 675 8, 000 
1946___| 12, 462,128 | 19,566] 3,500 
1947... 7 20,457 | 4, 000 
1948... ; 21,348 | 4,500 
1949._.} 18, 250, 000 | 22,400 | 5,000 | 1,000 | 1, 600, 000 
Percent Vel cle 
r : of in- Jalue o} overn- 
Year | ¥ —_ crease | increase | ment as- 
: due | due PMA | sistance 
PMA 
I id ct eek a ae $31, 433. 00 
1943_..- 35 | $60,458.75 | 47, 601. 00 
1944..... 35 | 60,458.75 | 75, 806.00 
1945..... 35 60, 458, 75 46, 154. 00 
1946__... 35 | 60,458.75 | 53, 737. 20 
5007. 2, 35 | 60,458.75 | 73, 625. 62 
1948__... 172, 739. 2 35 60, 458, 75 28, 287. 00 
1949..... 172, 739, 28 35 60, 458, 75 62, 826. 00 
Total.| 1, 209, 174.96 35 | 483, 670.00 | 419, 784. 24 


Basing-Point Bill, S. 1008, Threat to In- 
dependent Truckers—Railroads Pro- 
pose Rate Slash To Meet Trucking 
Competition—Trucking Operations in 
Steel and Cement Increasing Rapidly— 
S. 1008 Would Again Lash Basic Com- 
modities to Rails—Opposition of Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc., to 


S. 1008 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Journal of Commerce for April 19, 
1950, carries the headline “Truckers set 
to fight if rails cut steel rate.” If the 
basing-point bill, S. 1008, is enacted into 
law, it is my belief that there will be little 








for the truckers to fight about. Trucx 
and water transportation has come into 
its own since the outlawing of the basing. 
point system by the Supreme Cour‘ in its 
decision in the Cement case on April 26, 
1948. Since that time, the Federal Trade 
Commission has brought at least two ac. 
tions against cement companies for mak. 
ing price differentials for truck delivery 
from cement mills. Since the Cement 
decision, the consumer has had a break 
through enjoyment of lower transporta- 
tion costs on our heavy, basic commodj- 
ties by the use of water and truck trans. 
portation. Because the artificial basing. 
point system was not in effect, the say- 
ings in water and truck transportation 
have been to the consumer. The stee] 
and cement trust in particular, because 
of the Cement decision, have been unable 
to pocket millions of dollars of phantom 
freight by charging the all-rail freight 
to destination when shipments were 
made by water or truck transportation, 
HECTIC TARIFF WAR PREDICTED 


The Journal of Commerce article goes 
on to say: “Highway truckers warned of 
a rate war ‘of tremendous proportions’ 
with eastern railroads today as a rail- 
road spokesman called for tighter Gov- 
ernment regulation of trucking opera- 
tions. The intensity of competition be- 
tween the two groups showed up at sep- 
arate hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission” (Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce). 

TRUCKERS WILL BE ELIMINATED IN STEFL 

HAULAGE IF 8S. 1008 PASSES 

The “rate war threatened” will be 
meaningless if the basing-point bill is 
enacted into law. There will be no neces- 
sity for railroads to cut rates on iron and 
steel 25 percent, or any other percentage. 
There will be no need for the Associa- 
tion of Highway Steel Transporters to 
worry about an increase in trucking rates, 
should S. 1008 become law. If S. 1008 
does by any means become law, the rail 
rate from mill to destination would 
henceforth apply to steel shipments, just 
as it did prior to the Cement decision in 
April 1948. Any trucking of steel from 
the mill which would take place in the 
future would be for the direct benefit of 
the steel trust and not for the benefit 
of either the trucker or the consumer of 
steel. These facts on the basing-point 
system would also apply to water trans- 
portation. The record shows that in the 
Tennessee Valley area shipments of stee! 
by water have gone from a mere 1,000 
tons annually to more than 50,000 tons, 
with a direct saving to the consumer 0! 
more than $500,000. 

TRUCKERS HAVE BEEN AWARE OF THE EFFECTS oFf 
S. 1008 AND THE BASING-POINT SYSTEM 

When small-business organizations 
were unable to secure a hearing on te 
basing-point bill, the House Small Bus!- 
ness Committee held hearings on Small 
Business Objections to Basing-Point 
Legislation, particularly S. 1008. These 
hearings were not extensive and were not 
as exhaustive as had been planned, be- 
cause the O’Mahoney bill was brought ‘0 
the floor of the House, after clearance 
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with the Rules Committeee, almost im- 
mediately after the hearings of the Small 
Business Committee negan. During 
those hearings, however, the committee 
heard Edgar S. Idol, general counsel of 
the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
who pointed out in his testimony the fact 
that cement mills refused to permit de- 
livery by truck and that, even on hauls 
much to the advantage of the consumer, 
the cement trust forced shipment by rail. 
Is it any wonder that the lobbyists for 
the railroads, for the Cement Trust, for 
the Steel Trust, and for many other mo- 
nopolies in this country are tramping 
through the Halls of Congress. Pitted 
against this array of money, small busi- 
ness has been fighting for its very life. 
Small business has fought a good fight to 
preserve and strengthen the antitrust 
laws. Small business has fought for the 
enforcement of the antitrust laws, and I 
believe the 300,000 or more independent 
truckers in the United States represent a 
type of business which should be protect- 
ed as well as any other small business. 
NOW IS THE TIME FOR THE SMALL, INDEPENDENT 
TRUCKER TO AGAIN PROTECT HIMSELF BY OP- 
POSING PASSAGE OF S. 1008 


Evidently the trucking industry, as the 
Journal of Commerce tells us, is in a po- 
sition to fight a rate war of tremendous 
proportions. The fact that the trucking 
industry is willing and ready to fight the 
money-controlled management group 
running the eastern railroads is indica- 
tive of the value of steel haulage to the 
trucking industry; but, as pointed out 
above, if seems to me any fight would 
have been in vain if all steel shipments 
are again predicated on rail freight rates. 
If steel shipments are all based on rail 
freight rates, would there be any reason 
why the railroads would desire to cut 
freight rates to meet truck competition in 
the handling and hauling of steel? If 
the rail rate had to apply on all ship- 
ments from the mill to destinaticn, re- 
gardless of method of transportation, 
what difference would it make to the con- 
sumer how the steel was hauled? In 
fact, under the basing-point system, 
which S. 1008 will revive, th shipper 
calls the shots, regardless of the method 
of transportation. 

Strings of barges loaded with many 
thousands of tons of steel will float down 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers from 
sburgh and will unload at various 

» points, with all the benefit of 
ater transportation accruing to the 
steel mill. The consumer will get none 
The contract water carrier will 
tno advantage from such shipments. 
me is true of heavy movements 
1rom the mill by truck under the basing- 
point system. The rail rate will prevail 
that the trucker, if he gets any busi- 
ness at all, will handle shipments at a 
price the steel trust is willing to pay. It 
ul make little difference to the consum- 
er, in most instances, whether shipments 
{trom the mill are by rail or truck, 
the consumer will pay the same 
Telght charges, namely, the all-rail rate, 
n either event, 
I sincerely hope that, before it is too 
“te, the 300,000 independent truckers, 
Most of whom are small-business men, 
"iil aSain make their voices heard in op- 


vant 
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position to S. 1008, the basing-point bill, 
the antitrust-law-destroying bill, the 
bill which emasculates the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and the Clayton Act as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman Act. 
It is well, I believe, to include in this 
statement the testimony before the 
Small Business Committee of the rep- 
resentative of the American Trucking 
Associations—(Pages 102-107, Small 
Business Objections on Basing-Point 
Legislation, Particularly S. 1008)—the 
statement of Edgar S. Idol, general 
counsel for the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., follows: 


STATEMENT OF EpGArR S. IpoL, GENERAL COUN=- 
SEL, AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 


Mr. Ipot. My name is Edgar S. Idol, and I 
am general counsel for American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., the national association 
of the motor-carrier industry. We are a 
federation of State associations, each of 
which includes in its membership all types 
of motor carriers, both private and for hire. 

Our industry is made up almost entirely 
of small operators. There are approximately 
300,000 for-hire carriers in the country, most 
of whom handle business locally within cities 
or are agricultural operators. There are only 
24,000 regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. That is a very sizable num- 
ber to make up the transportation business. 

Of that group only about 11 percent have 
revenues that run as much as $100,000 a year. 
the basis for the Commission’s classification 
of class I carriers. Even among that rela- 
tively small group, only a handful have as 
many as 500 employees, and I would say all of 
them would be classified as small business 
generally. 

We have made no general study, Mr. 
Chairman, of the matter being considered 
by this committee, the basing point pricing, 
as a general proposition. We have, however, 
had our attention directed by a number of 
complaints from our members to one situa- 
tion which we want to bring to the atten- 
tion of the committee. That is the inability 
of motor carriers generally to obtain any 
business in the handling of cement. The 
history of the transportation of cement is 
well covered in the findings of fact issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission in the Ce- 
ment case, its Docket No. 3617. They spend 
some six of eight pages in covering that sub- 
ject. I briefed it in my statement to your 
committee. 

Trucking over the highways generally com- 
menced about 1920 in this country, and at 
that time cement mills generally would sell 
cement at the mills to any purchaser who 
wanted it and would allow it to be trans- 
ported by any means that the purchaser 
desired. 

The purchasers who began using trucking 
quickly found they had a very substantial 
advantage in a good many respects. They 
sometimes found trucking more efficient for 
hauls say to 25, 50, or 75 miles of the mill. 
They found they could pick it up at the mill 
at the mill price and get it to destination 
at a cost considerably lower than moving it 
from the mill by railroad to a siding: there 
unloading it, and making delivery. 

Cement mills, however, very soon found 
out that their basing point pricing struc- 
ture was being completely disrupted by this 
practice. It is not difficult to see why that 
would beso. Quoting from the Federal Trade 
Commission’s Finding No. 11 covering this 
matter, the Commission said this: 

“One development has been the desire of 
some dealers, contractors, and other pur- 
chasers to utilize motortrucks for the trans- 
portation of cement from respondents’ mills 
or warehouses to destinations within a rea- 
sonable distance. It is obvious that if a 
purchaser is allowed to take delivery at the 
mill in trucks owned or controlled by him, 
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the seller loses control of the destination 
price.” 

They decided to do something about that. 
The actual reason why it was done is covered 
very clearly in a questionnaire transmitted 
by Professors Clark and Burns in the course 
of a study which they undertook for the 
Cement Institute. I have cited in my state- 
ment very briefly two of the statements 
made. They were these. The first com- 
plete statement made by the Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co. was this: 

“The manufacturer striving to figure his 
prices on indeterminate and fluctuating 
trucking rates, and to meet the equally fluc- 
tuating and indeterminate rates from his 
competitors’ plants, quickly found himself 
engaged in blind, reckless, and destructive 
competition. 

Statements along the same line were made 
by five other companies quoted to Professors 
Clark and Burns in the study made for the 
Cement Institute. That situation did not 
last too long. 

It developed during the 1920’s, and early 
in the 1930's a change was made. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission treats that at some 
length and summarizes the evidence as fol- 
lows: 

“The effect of trucking on prices and dis- 
tribution was the motivating cause of re- 
spondents’ action with respect to trucking 
cement.” 

Now, the action which those companies 
took was in two or three forms. Again quot- 
ing from the Federal Trade Commission's 
finding: 

“One of the earliest restrictive steps taken, 
as shown by the record, was the addition of 
a 15-cent-per-barrel charge to the mill base 
price for delivery to trucks at the mill.” 

On July 25, 1929, the sales manager oO 
Penn-Dixie wrote to the then president o 
that company as follows: 

“The plan is being developed to improve 
the trucking situation, particularly in the 
Lehigh Valley. I understand this morning 
that the plan as now contemplated puts in 
a minimum price f. o. b. destination of 
$2.44 cloth and a price f. o. b. trucks at all 
mills in the Lehigh Valley and New Jersey 
district of $2.40 cloth.” 

That means, regardless of the freight price 
at the mill, there would be a differential of 
only 4 cents a barrel in the price at which 
the mill would deliver to a truck at its 
platform and the price at which they would 
deliver anywhere, paying the rail freight. 
The conclusion is obvious. 

The difference of 4 cents a barrel is not 
enough to cover any kind of trucking cost, 
and it operated to completely eliminate the 
use of trucks, whether they were more effi- 
cient, less expensive, or more suitable to the 
purchaser’s demands or for any other reasons. 

Two or three pages of the Federal Trade 
Commission's finding are devoted to the steps 
taken to put this policy into effect through- 
out the country. The rules of putting it into 
effect are summed up by the Commission as 
follows: 

“Of 116 mills’—which were studied by 
the Commission—“85 reported no trucking 
permitted.” 

This again is from the study made by 
Professors Clark and Burns for the Cement 
Institute, which was concluded about 19937. 
To repeat: 

“Of 116 mills, 85 reported no trucking per- 
mitted whatever; 8 reported trucking per- 
mitted at a price penalty; 5 reported trucki: 
permitted at the full rail destina 

That is not clear to me 
means that full rail destination price was 
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“One mill reported trucking permitted on 
the basis of destina nill at 
times. At other times base price plus 25 
cents per barrel penalty. Four mills reported 
trucking permitted but limited to certain 
points.” 


tion price at the 
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Generally within just a single county, I 
believe that was, 

“Six reported permitted at destination 
prices less actual freight. Only seven re- 
ported permitting trucking on the basis of 
the mill price without any restriction.” 

This subject was fully explored by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and those were the 
results which they found. The order which 
they made in this case and which has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court will, in our 
opinion, when it is fully enforced, make 
truck service available to those purchasers 
who desire to use it. 

The order specifically provides that cement 
mills must not refuse or decline to allow 
purchasers to provide transportation by any 
means at any cost or to any place they may 
desire. The enforcement of that order of 
the Commission is not effective in its en- 
tirety. 

In a case recently called to our attention 
the contractor wanted to use motor carrier 
service for hauling cement from the plant 
of the Universal Atlas Cement Co. at Hudson, 
N. Y., to a road project only 29 miles from 
the mill. 

The mill refused to make deliveries to 
trucks under any conditions. They insisted 
that the cement be taken from the mill by 
rail, hauled to a rail siding, and the nearest 
they could get was 20 or 30 miles rail haul 
before they would make delivery to the con- 
tractor or to his trucks or to anybody else 
that wanted to get it. From there, the 
closest rail siding, it still had to be hauled a 
distance of some 12 miles by road before it 
could reach the site of the construction 
project. 

The cost of that was bound to be almost 
double, in my opinion, the cost of handling 
direct from the mill to the site. It increased 
the cost of the highway to the taxpayers 
generally. 

Mr. KaurMAaN. The real reason is that on 
the basing point system, to make it work it 
has to be a delivered price. 

The CHAIRMAN. And a railroad price. 

Mr. Ipout. And a railroad price, a fixed, de- 
terminable price. 

Mr. KaurMan. Even though that price is 
artificial to the extent that it reflects phan- 
tom freight or absorption of freight. In 
other words, it may not represent actual 
freight but nevertheless they arrive at a 
price which is a fixed delivered price; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Ipot. That is right, and the cement 
mill must control that price. 

Mr. KAurMAN. That is right, so that if the 
purchasers, whether nearby or far away, 
would call for the cement at the actual 
selling point, it would destroy the whole 
system. 

Mr. IDOL. Yes. 

Mr. KaurMAN. Because then a mill would 
have to sell at its actual mill net price. 

Mr. IpoL, It actually did destroy the sys- 
tem during the twenties. 

Mr. KAauFMAN. Certainly, the delivered- 
price system under the basing-point system 
destroys that whole possibility of getting 


that price as a mill net price; is that not so? 


Mr. IpoLt. That is correct. 

Mr. KAUFMAN. And if your trucks, with a 
basing-point system operating could actu- 
ally take the cement at the place where the 
cement is made, you destroy the whole sys- 
tem, the basing-point system. 

Mr. Ipot. That is correct, unless the mill 
itself can control the price to be charged 
the purchaser for that truck transportation. 

Mr. KAUFMAN. Oh, yes; by adding penalties 
or what not. 

Mr. Ipo.. That is right. 

Mr. KaUFMAN. So, then, we have here an 
example, if I understand it, whereby the 
cement people, to carry out this system of 
delivered prices, based on artificial phantom 
freight and absorptions of freight, actually 
change the economics of the situation so 


that they insist that deliveries shall not be 
made by the most economical methods 
available; is that correct? 

Mr. Ipot. That is correct. 

Mr. KavurMan. And now, of course, under 
this basing-point system we have other eco- 
nomic disadvantages such as cross-hauling, 
steel moving One way and then moving back 
another way, another economic disadvantage, 
and we have had testimony—I do not know 
whether the testimony has been developed 
here yet but it has been shown in many other 
places—testimony indicating regional under- 
development whereby one region is favored 
Over another, even though the region might 
be fully capable of producing cement or pro- 
ducing steel. 

Now, I want to ask you this: Would it be 
fair to rank this discrimination against 
trucks as an economical method of trans- 
portation, with these other discriminations 
that have been testified to here and may be 
testified to later on? 

Mr. Ipou. Well, we do not think it is. We 
think it is highly improper. 

Mr. KaurMAN. You think this discrimina- 
tion is highly improper? 

Mr. Inout. We certainly do. I might say 
“improper” is not a very good word for that. 
We think it is umeconomic as a general 
proposition. 

Mr. KaurMaNn. Supposing we shall be able 
to show in these hearings later on—I know 
we will, because there is no question about 
the facts—that water transportation is dis- 
criminated against in the same way, that 
where, in many situations, the cement or 
even the steel could be transported by water 
much more cheaply than by any other way, 
that nevertheless, they want to make the 
basing-point system work, the basing-point 
system using only rail rates, and the water 
transportation is ignored completely and is 
not used, or even if it is used, the purchasers 
are charged the same as rail rates; would 
you regard that as a discrimination alongside 
discrimination against trucks? 

Mr. Ipou. I think there is no question about 
it being discrimination. As a matter of 
fact, I believe that point is made in the 
Federal Trade Commission’s finding in this 
case. There is one portion of it somewhere 
that refers to the fact that rail transporta- 
tion was, by agreement, used exclusive of any 
other form. 

Mr. KaurMaNn. That is correct. 

Mr. Inox. I do not find a quotation off- 
hand, but I am sure it is there. 

Mr. KaurMan. I am quite sure there is a 
reference to that in your Cement Institute 
case. The facts are developed very fully in 
many other forms. 

I did not mean to interrupt you. 

Mr. Inout. Well, I have almost covered my 
ground, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. You were down near the 
bottom of page 2, I believe. 

Mr. Ipou. Yes. 

We have this situation now: Inquiries from 
carriers in Pennsylvania and New Jersey have 
reached us which indicate that mills in those 
territories, as well as this one particular mill 
in New York, are still following the policy 
of refusing to make truck deliveries. 

We have, however, had reports from other 
terrifories, particularly Wisconsin that I 
know of, indicating that since the Cement 
case decision, mills have changed their prac- 
tice, and are now routing traffic by either 
truck or rail in accordance with the pur- 
chaser’s desires. 

I have discussed this matter in behalf of 
our association with counsel for the Federal 
Trade Commission. They tell us that they 
have under consideration the examination 
of whether or not the small cement com- 
panies are complying with the outstanding 
order in the Cement case. We think that a 
refusal of the type we find in New York is 
in all probability a violation of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s outstanding order. 
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We think that the Federal Trade Commis. 
sion will be able to eventually enforce cop. 
pliance with that outstanding order unde; 
the law as it now stands. But if the ameng. 
ment here proposed to the Federal Trade 
Commission law is adopted, we think it very 
uncertain whether purchasers will ever ba 
able to demand truck service or any other 
type of service except rail service. 

Whether it is efficient, economical by com. 
parison with rail service or not, I think it js 
highly questionable whether under the 
language here proposed any truck line woulq 
ever handle any cement. 

The language as we understand it says that 
basing-point prices are allright. The cement 
company which establishes and has—I a. 
sume without any doubt that they will re. 
turn to regular basing-point pricing prac. 
tices if the law is passed—any single com. 
pany then, I do not believe it would require 
any conspiracy for a company to decide that 
it could not enforce its own basing-point 
pricing unless it used rail service exclusively, 
and I can see no way in which the practice 
could be attacked. 





Baltic Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Herald Tribune of April 23, 1950, pub- 
lished a letter which deals with the dis- 
appearance of the American plane over 
the Baltic. 

I am inserting it in the Recorp, be 
cause it so succinctly points out the basic 
differences between the democratic and 
communistic way of life. 


THE BALTIC INCIDENT 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

The Baltic incident brings into focus the 
essential auifference between the American 
way of life and that of Soviet Russia. 

The disappearance of the Privateer plane 
brought about a great search in which scores 
of American, Danish, Swedish planes and 
ships participated. They did so in the hope 
that some of the airmen might be found 
alive. 

It is significant that not one Russian ship 
or plane participated in the search, The S0- 
viet Government did not even offer to lend 
any help in finding the flyers. 

We know what would happen if a Soviet 
plane fell into the sea off the coast of Amer- 
ica. Whether it disappeared off Alaska 0 
near Iceland, Newfoundland, Bermuda, © 
Cube. would make no difference. Withit 
minutes our Coast Guard would be rushin: 
to the scene. The United States Navy ab 
the Air Corps would immediately institute 
rescue operations. Planes and ships wou 
be directed to the area to search for ana 
pick up any possible survivors. 

Herein Meth the basic difference betwee? 
the democratic and communistic way of 1° 
Americans, true to their religious herites* 
are human beings; they have compass.0“, 
love, and mercy in their hearts. When * 
man is down, even though he is an enem) 
the American tradition of sportsmanship ! 
quires that help be given to the fallen. . 

But not so with the godless Communis's 
there is no mercy in their hearts. They s°*™ 
to be void of the basic elements of human! 
The least that could have been expected © 
the Soviet Union was an attempt to he!p 9° 
























issing fliers. But even a gesture in that 
n was lacking. 

ther revelation of the Soviet mind 
gleaned from the Russian note of 
which said that a Russian fighter 
fired at the American plane and it 
di appeared. It is logical to believe that the 
Sov iet Union knows whether the plane was 
chot down and whether it crashed into the 
oe with the loss of all on board. 










ata Soviet Government could have given 
definite statement as to the fate of the 
rship. This would have saved the families 
f sing airmen great mental anguish. 





It Ww iid have saved a fruitless search in 
which so many planes and ships participated 
1 great cost. But the Communist 
mentality is one which delights in giving 

ling information. It has no capacity 





f uman understancing, compassion, and 
] ¢ 

The Baltic incident should convince every 
American of the guif that divides the Ameri- 
can way of life from that of Communist Rus- 


i re should be no doubt as to the 

iperior values of our democracy, our free- 
dor d the God-given gifts of humanity, 
] ‘ brotherhood which have become 
part ir daily expression of the American 
way of life 





Rabbi Appa ABRAMS. 
New YorK, April 21, 1950. 





Easy To Understand Why Communists 
Regard Lattimore as “One of Our Men” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF PEPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


in ie the foliowing article by Dorothy 
Thompson, from the Washington Star of 
April 25, 1950: 

It has heen suggested that because I have 
criti dad Senator McCartHy’s approach to 
I imore, Iam supporting Mr. Latti- 
! Such is not the case. 

I think Mr. Lattimore is not a Communist. 
But the policies he has advocated certainly 
cannot be described as anti-Communist. His 


em to reveal him as a non-Com- 

se policies fit in almost exactly 

th Russia’s plans for the organization of 
A hd the attitude America should take 
{ If the Communists, therefore, 
k him “one of our men,” it would 


irprising. 


RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 






Mr. Lattimore addressed the American 
Acad Political and Social Sciences in 
Pl hia on April 15. There he made 
t ng recommendations: 

the United Nations, without 

A support, to unseat the Chinese 

( seat a new one, representing 

t ( t regime, the United States 

; veto, but not granting diploma- 
‘ it10ON. 

turn United States policy to the 

( teiinition of favoring the territorial 

d undivided political sovereignty 

( and show friendliness toward the 
e Chinese people, in contrast to Russia 

t deal with and favor one political 
D indon the anti-Communist gov- 


Formo:.i, whose bombing of 
reas is focusing Nationalist feeling 
iinst the United States. Mr. 
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Lattimore expanded the idea that if the raids 
on the Chinese mainland were abandoned the 
Chinese Nationalists would not permit the 
Russians to construct an air base at Shang- 
hai, 

(4) Give aid, of the point 4 kind, via the 
United Nations. 

Hitherto, Mr, Lattimore has advocated (5) 
abandoning South Korea. 

Now, this adds up to recognizing that the 
only nation of white men with a mission in 
Asia is Russia. I don’t know what more the 
Soviets could wish us to do, 

If (1) we withhold recognition from Red 
China while permitting it a seat on the UN 
Security Council, we are inviting Chinese 
Communist delegations to New York, under 
diplomatic immunity, without any diplo- 
matic advantages for the United States in 
China, where some 2,000 Americans are be- 
ing kicked around with impunity. We are to 
reiinquish our veto for no quid pro cuo, Rus- 
sia continuing to keep several nations out of 
the UN. 

HOW CAN IT BE DONE? 


If (2) we stand for the undivided territo- 
rial and political integrity of China, re- 
gardless of how it is achieved or maintained, 
we commit ourselves to opposing any Chi- 
nese groups or territories which may find 
means to break away from the Mao-Russia 
axis. 

Juct how the United States can show 
friendliness to the Chinese people except 
through their government is impossible to 
envisage. 

The abandonment of Formosa (3) means 
it will be taken by the .4ao government re- 
gardless of the will of Formosans. And if 
Formosa is to fall by default, of course, the 
Communists avon’t need to build an air base 
on Shanghai. 

(4) and (5) mean we will finance our ene- 
mies and betray the South Koreans. 

As to an Asia for the Asiatics program, 
there is a curious inconsistency in Mr. Latti- 
more’s past. This country precipitated the 
war with Japan by refusing recognition of a 
special Japanese interest in China, by sup- 
porting Chinese resistance, and by cpposing 
Japan’s program to organize the Far East 
through pre-Japanese governments. Logi- 
cally, Mr. Lattimore should then have been 
against American intervention. But he 
wasn't. 

Now, why should he apparently think it 
better for the United States to accept a Rus- 
sian far-eastern fait accompli than a Japa- 
nese hegemony? 





Injustice in Federal Retirement Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THZ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
from the Honorable Benjamin P. Ep- 
stein, judge of the circuit court of Cook 
County, I have received a letter which I 
am sure will be of interest to my col- 
leagues and will prove helpful in eliciting 
a bipartisan support for S. 2640 when, 
and if, that measure reaches the House. 
voudge Epstein has been my close friend 
for many years. At the time of his elec- 
tion to the circuit bench of Illinois he 
enjoyed one of the largest Federe! prac- 
tices of any lawyer in the history of Chi- 
cago and his standing among the great 
Federal practitioners of the Nation was 
firmly established. To accept service on 
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the bench he made a large financial sac- 
rifice. 


It speaks the character of Judge Ep- 
stein that he has not forgotten the fine 
public service of an agent of the Inter- 
state Commerce 36 years ago. Judge 
Epstein has taken the time to interest 
himself in the case of this former Fed- 
eral employee, now retired, who with 
others suffers an injustice under our re- 
tirement law. I earnestly urge the 
thoughtful reading of Judge Epstein’s 
letter, which follows: 

Cuicaco, April 24, 1950. 
Hon. BaRRATT O'HARA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Back in the goo old 
days of 1914 when Mike Igoe (Hon. Michael 
L. Igoe, judge of the United States District 
Court, who rendered distinguished service in 
this body as Representative at Large from 
Illinois) and myself were assistant United 
States attorneys, we had the occasion to 
work with one Pearson Marsh, now residing 
in our district at 4940 East End Avenue, 
Chicago, and at that time one of the most 
efficient agents of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the United States. 

On June 30, 1948, after 53 years of service 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Marsh retired. I doubt if there are many 
servants of the Government who have this 
long period of service. Marsh could have 
retired in 1945 with his 50 years of service 
rendered, but because of the urgent need of 
his services at that time, he agreed to stay 
over, and did stay for three additional years. 

When he retired in 1948 there was avail- 
able to him, under the retirement laws of 
the United States, the option to receive a 
pension for himself during his lifetime only 
and without survivorship, or an option to 
designate his wife, Ellen, as surviv 
benefits, in case of his death, to a 
her, for and during her lifetime. 

In 1948, when Marsh made his election as 
to his choice of retirement pension, he was 
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many months. Without the advice of coun- 
sel and the benefit of discussi with | 
friends, he designated only a pensio 
self, to be payable during his life 
out any pr e, n 
about the age of 65 years. I believe Marsh 
at this time, is about ole 











75 years old 





When he recovered from his il s some 
7 months after making his electi d re- 
alizing the significance of his yr he 


tendered back the sum of money that repre- 
sented the difference between the two pen 


sion allowances, and asked that the benefit 
of the retirement law be made available to his 
wife in case of his death By reason of the 
fact that the then Civil S ice Retire nt 


f or 
Act (I believe it is 5 U. S. C. A 
provided that the election of the 
for retirement pension must be m: 
time of the retirement, the gove 
authorities (I believe the Civil Servi 
mission) rejected his tender and refused to 
allow him to make a change, for the benefit 
of his wife Ellen, in the event of his death 

I understand that scme short 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON uth 
lina introduced a bill in the Senate, S. 2640, 
to amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
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mentioned, supra, this for the purpose of re- 
lieving hardships suct red i 
Marsh case. I have rm h 
effects of this bill, v d b ) 
enable a few public servants w é 

and long record of service, such as M 

to obtain relief. 

I am therefore writing to you in the 1 
that should this legislation come before your 
branch of the Congress of the United States, 
you will see fit to support the legislation 
proposed by Senator JOHNSTON, so that this 
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grave injustice to Mr. and Mrs. Marsh will 
be corrected. I could say more about the 
unusue! and distinguished character of serv- 
ice that Marsh has rendered to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission during the 
period of time that I have mentioned, but 
I am sure you will hear about it from other 
sources. 

I trust that I have outlined to you suffi- 
cient of the matter so that you can form an 
opinion as to the propriety and justice of 
the legislation proposed. 

With my kindest and most cordial regards, 
I am, as ever, 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN P. EPSTEIN. 





Fine Words Can’t Abate Red Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I include in my remarks an article by 
Ivan H. Peterman, editorial writer for 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, which ap- 
peared in the April 25, 1950, issue of this 
paper, as follows: 

Secretary of State Acheson's urgent call for 
national unity and a strengthening of the 
free nations’ front against communism in- 
dicates belated awareness from an Office 
which long ago should have set the shining 
example. 

For more than a year, in fact since he suc- 
ceeded the tired George C. Marshall in that 
pivotal post, Acheson and his liberal-pink- 
Red advisers, including such as Alger Hiss 
and the Far East section of the State Depart- 
ment, have been pursuing anything but the 
policies he advocated before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. If the United 
States is today in a bad jam, let the Secretary 
review the mistakes in policy, judgment, and 
action which greased the skids under China, 
weakened the United Nations, and encour- 
aged the Soviets to the verge of undeclared 
shooting war. 

Lest anyone say these be generalities, let 
us take up the recommendations on critical 
points by the Secretary: 

Preparedness and security: Although Mr. 
Acheson now calls for “prudent organization 
of our defenses,” the administration has been 
lax in this respect on many occasions. It 
has kicked our ‘nilitary, naval, and air lead- 
ers around so that until the last few weeks 
they have been afraid to raise their voices. 
State Department spokesmen, not qualified 
military experts, told Congress that Formosa 
was strategically unimportant, and suggest- 
ed Mao Tse-tung was a potential ally, so let’s 
not offend him by helping Chiang. And 
every eager beaver in the State Department 
has battled fiercely to defend the sabotag- 
ing, Red collaboration that has lost China 
to the Kremlin. 

It is also to be remembered that on Ache- 
son’s own January advice “not to offend 
Asiatics” (Press Club speech), our defense 
forces have been repeatedly humiliated and 
set upon, unable to strike back. 

This cowardly policy on the part of a great 
power, if you want the brutal truth, Mr. 
Secretary, was the invitation Moscow needed 
to send its aviators out to kill 10 unarmed 
American fliers over the Baltic. 

Americans need not worry about such 
totalitarian thugs, if the “irectors of na- 
tional policies would stop handcuffing brave 
men who are only too willing to protect 
United States interests. 


Political action: The Secretary’s call for 
boldness and imagination in utilizing United 
Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty, Coun- 
cil of Europe, etc., is also open to cynical re- 
sponse. Why hasn't he shown some? 

It so happens the Acheson regime left UN 
agencies to wither, preferring unilateral 
action since the Paris Assembly in 1948. 
Washington has undermined, ignored, de- 
serted, and doubled-crossed its UN friends 
and even its own UN delegation on several 
occasions. 

Meanwhile, the God-given opportunity to 
put UN to work without Soviet obstruction 
has been wasted. Instead of working to- 
gether during the Soviet walk-out, the 
United States and its friends sat around 
Lake Success like diplomatic morons, bewail- 
ing Russia’s absence. 

At the moment Trygve Lie, long Moscow’s 
man in UN, with his assistant, Konstantin 
Zinchenko, the former chief censor in Stalin’s 
government, are rushing to Russia to try 
to abate the cold war. Why didn’t the free 
nations act free and intelligent this past 
winter, and show some of the boldness and 
imagination when they had the chance? 
Why didn’t Mr. Secretary show up once or 
twice, and give them a cue in that direction? 

East-West relations: Again emphasizing 
the availability of UN council tables for 
effecting some methods of getting along with 
Russia, Mr. Acheson indicates a continua- 
tion of the modus operandi supposedly 
achieved at Paris last June. That was on 
the Berlin blockade. But what did we gain 
by that settlement? Only another Berlin 
stalemate, today threatened by a German 
Youth drive to take the city—under Red 
auspices and direction. 

In the meantime, we have frustrated and 
alienated the friendly West German Govern- 
ment at Bonn. Is that showing the politi- 
cal-economic military shrewdness we need? 
No, Mr. Secretary—fine words make fine 
sounds. But bold actions and sincere deeds 
go much further to save this Nation. 





If There Is To Be Real Unity in America 
the Administration Must Change Its 
Tactics or the People Must Change the 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of April 24, 1950: 
WHAT’s WRONG WITH THE SPIRIT Of AMERICA? 

“Something has gone wrong with our Na- 


‘ tion, or we should not be in our present 


plight and mood. It is not like us to be on 
the defensive and to be fearful. That is 
new in our history. * * * What we lack 
is a righteous and dynamic faith. * * * 
There is confusion in men’s minds and a 
corrosion of their souls.” 

Thus wrote John Foster Dulles in his book 
published last week entitled “War or Peace.” 

A review of some of the events beginning 
with the 1948 Presidential campaign may 
throw some light on what it is that has gone 
wrong, that has caused us to be fearful, that 
has bred confusion of the mind and cor- 
rosion of the soul. 

In 1948 Gov. Thomas E. Dewey was confi- 
dent he had the election in the bag. So, 
instead of calling attention to the shortcom- 
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ings of the administration he was seeking to 
succeed, he based his campaign on a plea for 
unity of the American people in their efforts 
to solve the problems confronting them ang 
the world. He saw correctly that his tasks 
would be simplified if he could assume the 
Presidency unhampered by any dissension of 
his own making. 

But President Truman refused to let the 
election go by default. Employing the tactics 
of desperation, he appealed to class inter. 
ests and prejudices and unexpectedly walkeg 
off with the prize. 

That campaign was the death blow to the 
political unity the American people had 
achieved during the war. The coup de grace 
was administered by Truman himself when 
the administration used its vast influence to 
bring about the defeat of John Foster Dulles, 
one of the chief architects of the bipartisan 
foreign policy, in the 1949 New York sena- 
torial election. The debacle in China finally 
convinced the American people that bipar. 
tisanship had existed in name only. 

Now it is the Truman administration 
which is calling for unity, as the world sit- 
uation becomes more desperate. Dulles an 
John Sherman Cooper, both Republicans, 
have been named special advisers to the 
State Department. Truman has promised 
to consult with Republican Members of Con- 
gress and to solicit their views and to take 
them into serious account in both the forma- 
tion and implementation of our foreign pol. 
icy. 

Further than that, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson is now calling for unity and bipar- 
tisanship on the domestic as well as the for- 
eign front. 

“There is no longer any difference between 
foreign questions and domestic questions,” 
he told the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in Washington. “They are all parts 
of the same question” involving the “great 
problem of our national security.” 

These are brave words, but do they mean 
that all shades of political opinion must ac- 
cept the Socialist-labor philosophy and pro- 
gram of the Truman administration or be 
damned for jeopardizing national securit? 

There can be no real unity in foreign af- 
fairs as long as the administration not only 
refuses to confess its error in its policy to- 
ward China, but defends a policy which coin- 
cided with the Communist Party line and 
stubbornly refuses to “turn its back” on 
those who promoted it. 

There can be no real unity in domestic af- 
fairs as long as the President advocates give- 
away programs to attract votes, as long as he 
supports special privilege for labor leaders 
and denounces as the seekers of special! privi- 
lege those who would save their businesses 
from being destroyed by Government com- 
petition or excessive taxation, as long as he 
lambastes Congress for refusing to en he 
repeateaiy 














socialistic programs he has I 
recommended. 

There can be no real unity as long as the 
administration continues to engage in the 


utterly immoral and unnecessary vice % 
spending more than it takes in, as long ®s" 
continues to give encouragement to the cree): 
ing inflation which is robbing everyone ° 
his savings and future security. 

Even as the administration talks of unity 
the President is preparing to depart on 4 
nonpolitical cross-country tour at public ex 
pense, the purpose of which is to put 
heat on Congress and stir up more di 

God knows this country needs to be unite? 
It needs to acquire a righteous and dynam< 
faith, as Dulles wrote, in its institutions and 
its way of life. It needs to regain confidence 
in its spiritual heritage. And it needs © 
regain confidence in the Government and 
the men who are running It. 

But unity will not be achieved by try!? 
to browbeat the people into accepting *” 
cialism under the threat that failure to © 














so will mean losing the cold war or getting 
involved in a shooting war. 

: If there is to be real unity, the administra- 
ion must change its tactics or the people 


must change the administration. 





Address of Hon. Don Wheeler 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. WOOD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress 0) Hon. DoN WHEELER of Georgia: 


Appress oF HON. DON WHEELER ON RapDIO 
STATION WSB, ATLANTA, GA. 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, it is a pleasure to be again afforded 
the opportunity of speaking to you through 
of this great radio station. 
‘here are a great many subjects which clam- 
ttention but the shortness of time 
lowed me will prevent me from develop- 
» one subject thoroughly, therefore, I 
shall confine myself to a few hurried im- 
pressions of the current scene in Washing- 


faciiltues 


r for 





One of the most alarming things about 
the whole legislative picture in Washington 
inability of our Government to bal- 
nce the kudget. This situation would not 
be so alarming if we were out of debt, but, 
in view of the fact that we are in debt to 
the tune of nearly $260,000,000,000 makes 
the appropriation of every dollar a matter 
f extreme importance. This situation has 
me to determine my vote not on the 
basis of whether a project is worth while but 
n the basis of whether it is absolutely nec- 
essary, and it is my firm belief that voting 

this manner is the only way in which 
wili ever be balanced. Hardly a 
in Congress but that a bill is 
up for passage which provides for 
worth-while project—it must have some 

rr it would never reach the floor for a 
te—but when the vote comes, I am con- 
strained to ask whether the project is ab- 
solutely necessary to the welfare and safety 








ur budget 


£ passe 


of this country. Whether the bill provides 
f r spending $1,000, $1,000,000, or $1,000,000,- 
100, I not vote for it unless I am con- 
ced that it is necessary. 
+00 many people in this country seem to 


t all the Federal Guvernment has to 

r to get money is to have someone 

he Treasury Department press a button 

I the amount of money required. If 

e the way wealth is created we could 

but the fact of the matter is that 

y the Federal Government can get 

end is by either collecting it in 

taxes or by borrowing it. The 

\ people are now being taxed to the 

ver $40,000,000,000 each year and 

borrowed until we are nearly 
000 in debt. 

{ the fact that we are taxed to the 

r $40,000,000,000 annually and in 

fact that we are nearly $260,000,- 

in debt, certain pressure groups in 

‘ntry continue to press upon the Con- 

‘tion which will, if enacted, either 

€ tax bu-den or further increase 

Which our children and grand- 

Will have to pay. Nearly every 

‘tizen seems to want the Govern. 

oa t spending so much money and 

ay ¢ great numbers cf Government 
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employees fired, but wher yor get down to 
cases you invariably find that they want us 
to quit spending money on everyone else 
except the particular group of which they 
are a part and they want us to fire all the 
employees except, “me and my wife, John 
and his wife—us four, and no more.” This 
is the sort of thinking on the part of the 
American public which has resulted in the 
present deplorable fiscal situation. Of 
course, this sort of thinking is only indica- 
tive of the prevalent philosophy which holds 
that i..e Government owes everyone a living. 
Another way of expressing this philosophy 
is to say that your neighbor owes you a living 
for it is your neighbor who will pay the 
taxes to provide the security which you de- 
mand of Government. 

Pressure groups must have a “horse to 
ride” or a cause to espouse if they are to 
maintain their cxistence. Every time the 
Congress meets these pressure groups come 
before it through their spokesmen and pre- 
sent their legislative program and demand 
that it be enacted. The welfare of the coun- 
try becomes secondary to the welfare of the 
particular group these spokesmen represent. 
When they have presented their programs it 
is all too often true that the Congress, fear- 
ing political reprisal, will pass the legislation 
espoused by the pressure group. Once the 
pressure group gets what it wants for one 
year, they immediately start to work on fresh 
demands to be made on the Congress the fol- 
lowing year, and so we go with no place 
where politicians can find courage to stop. 

To aid and abet the pressure groups in 
their sometimes unreusonable demands, we 
have the executive branch of Government 
headed by the President who tells the people 
that if the Congress would only furnish 
him with the money, he would take care 
of all their desires and that in addition to 
taking care of all the wishes of the American 
people, he would care for all the wishes of 
all the other people in the world. 

In speaking of taking care of all the pecple 
in the world, it must be realized that we can- 
not any longer live to ourselves alone in the 
modern world. Modern communications and 
transportation have made isolationism fool- 
ish but they have not made it true that the 
American taxpayer must furnish housing, 
food, clothing, and medical attention to all 
the people of the world. We cannot finance 
the whole world and at the same time pro- 
vide security for ourselves. 

If the Federal budget is ever to be balanced, 
the American people must begin to realize 
that there is no such thing as something for 
nothing and the Congress must reflect this 
thinking in the action it takes on the various 
projects which call for the spending of th 
taxpayers’ money. We must also begin to 
realize that for every degree of so-called 
security that is obtained from Government, 
a commensurate degree of individual liberty 
must be given up in exchange. Thank you 
for listening. 





Tax Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT A. MEYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, 
April 28, will be a day of liberation for 
the American taxpayers. In commemo- 
ration of this event, I have today intro- 
duced the following concurrent resolu- 
tion: 
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Whereas postwar spending is continuing 
at an unprecedented rate so that the na- 
tional debt now stands at $255,588,544,106; 
and 

Whereas the Federal spending budget for 
1951 has been set at an additional $42,- 
439,000,000; and 

Whereas this represents a direct obliga- 
tion on the average American Wage earner 
whether he or she pays in direct or indirect 
taxes; and 

Whereas it requires one-third or 32 cents 
out of every dollar a man or woman earns 
to support present profligate expenditures; 
and 

Whereas this means every salary and wage 
earner actually works for the tax collector 
for the first 117 days of each year before he 
or she can call his or her money their own; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that April 28 be observed and 
designated as Tax Freedom Day marking 
the first date from January 1 when a man 
can cali his dollar his own; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That April 28, designated as Tax 
Freedom Day, be symbolized as a day of re- 
lief throughout the land with such demon- 
strations as may seem appropriate, including 
a prayer for deliverance. 


Mr. Speaker, I am informed a similar 
resolution is today being introduced in 
the other body by Senator Brinces and 
Senator ‘l'art. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway Costing Over a 
Billion Dollars Would Be Unusable for 
6 Months Out of Each Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting herewith an article from the 
April 23, 1950, issue of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer showing that the Great 
Lakes are at the present time ice-blocked 
and will not become navigable before 
May 7 or May 10. 

Those who are advocating the con- 
struction of this economic monstrosity 
known as the St. Lawrence seaway are 
prepared to spend the money of the 
American taxpayer for a project that 
can only operate for 6 months each 
year. 

The article referred to is as follows: 
[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 23, 
1950] 

Ficuts LAKE Superior Ice Foor spy Foor— 
CUTTER IN TouGH COLD War; ORE SHIPPING 
ABOVE Soo By May 1 UNLIKELY 
ABOARD U.S. S. “MACKINAW”’, LAKE SUPERIOR, 

April 22.—Battering the stubborn Lake Su- 

perior ice barrier, then backing up to batter 

it again, this powerful Coast Guard cutter 1s 
using all the tricks at her command to blaze 

a path to the iron-ore docks. 

Ice in all the crazy forms nature can de- 
vise is making this cold war veteran fight f 
every foot she gains. Windrows extending 
from 30 to 40 feet under water and rising 10 
feet above it strike back for mile after mile. 
Solid blue ice 24 inches thick, topped by 


ir 
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heavy-crusted snow, starts where the win- 
drows leave off and provides stanch opposi- 
tion, too. 

The bigger windrows (long rows of jammed 
ice) bring the icebreaker to a complete stop 
again and again. Then, if she can, the ship 
backs up for another attack, Sometimes, 
however, her bow becomes wedged and she 
cannot move. 

ROCKED OUT OF TRAP 


Then the “heeling” system is brought into 
play. Water in the wing tanks is shifted 
from one side of the ship to the other at 
the rate of, 400 tons in 3 minutes. This 
rocks the clitter out of the trap as her six 
Diesel engines, providing a total of 10,000 
shaft horsepower, are turned on full speed. 

The bow propeller, 15 feet below the water 
line, whose main purpose is to suck water 
from under the ice, got jammed in the giant 
windrows several times today, cutting out the 
motor. 

All this adds up to bad news for vessel 
operators, and indicates there will be no early 
resumption of large-scale iron ore shipping 
from Lake Superior, 

Experienced officers of the Mackinaw say 
that from the present outlook shipping 
through the Soo locks by May 1 will be im- 
possible. They contend that each vessel 
which tried to make the passage to the lake 
head now “would require an individual 
Mackinaw.” 

FOUR MILES IN TWO HOURS 


It may be impossible to open the traffic 
lanes before May 7 or 10, according to these 
men, and even then, unless favorable weather 
intervenes, the war against the ice menace 
may have to be continued. 

Illustrating the fierce battle nature is 
waging is the fact that for a stretch abreast 
of Grand Island this morning the best speed 
the Mackinaw could make was 4 miles in 2 
hours. 

Unexpectedly, Whitefish Bay, which had 
been reported heavily windrowed, provided 
little opposition. It was covered with 15- 
inch blue ice and contained hardly any wind- 
rows worth mentioning. 

Opposite Whitefish Point a wide expanse of 
open water stretched a welcoming hand. It 
was only an insidious gesture, however, for 
from that point on the going became rugged 
with deep, stone-wall windrows. Only a few 
leads (narrow stretches of open water) and 
wide-open areas have been encountered so 
far. 

The weather does not hold much promise. 
The temperature dropped to 20° in the night 
and formed new 1-inch skim ice in places 
which formerly had been clear. 

Instead of going direct to Duluth, as had 
been planned, the ice breaker is proceeding 
to Marquette to break out the harbor there. 

Pushing slowly through this arcticlike 
land of nowhere is an eerie experience. The 
only traces of human activity so far en- 
countered on the lake were the hoof prints 
of a horse and the track of a cart leading to 
a 30-foot pole. The pole had been used by 
herring fishermen in threading a net between 
two holes in the ice. The fishermen are not 
happy that the navigation season is near, 
They have been making large catches. 





Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I include in the 


Appendix the third article by Mr. Frank 
C. Waldrop on the growth of communism 
in our country: 


Some Americans got to know communism 
in college. Some in the Department of State. 
A very few, for communism is not a working- 
class movement, found it in factories and 
shops. 

I met up with communism at a funeral. 

A Communist agitator named Steve Ka- 
tovis was killed in a riot in January 1930, as 
I was setting out to learn the reporter’s trade 
in New York City. I happened by accident 
to hear that the Communists intended to 
make propaganda of Katovis’ alleged martyr- 
dom. 

I knew as little about Communists or the 
Communist cause as I did of Katovis himself, 
an obscure and now utterly forgotten instru- 
ment of a conspiracy against civilization. 

But the brief word going out ahead of his 
funeral sounded to a reporter’s ears like 
excitement, action, and drama, in the streets. 

So early on the morning of January 27, 
1930, as soon as I had finished my work, I 
headed for Union Square, a dank, drab, dis- 
mal place in those days and little better even 
yet. 

Many shops of the neighborhood had for- 
eign signs and newsstands had about as 
much for sale in other languages as in our 
own. Toa boy from the inland United States 
of America, it was all exotic, odd, and inter- 
esting without being attractive. 

One of the seediest and shabbiest buildings 
on Union Square was, if memory serves ac- 
curately, about 5 stories high. It had a 
rusty, peeling coat of red paint on all the 
woodwork, doors, and window trim. A sign 
said that it was the establishment of the 
New York Daily Worker. 

People were streaming in a side door as I 
arrived, so I just followed the crowd in and 
up on the elevator. 

There in a bare, vgly room, Was an open 
coffin. On the walls were large portraits, in 
steel engraving of men with bushy beards, 
bald domes, and out-of-date clothes. I won- 
dered who they were. 

At the head of the coffin were two flags, 
one of the United States of America, and 
the other, blood and flaming red. Two men 
stood by the flags and two at the foot of the 
coffin. 

They were in brown uniforms, their peaked 
brown caps had a red star, dead center. And 
they stood at attention, looking grimly 
through and past the slowly circling line of 
people. Katovis, small and blank of fea- 
tures, lay with his hands folded. He, too, 
was dressed in a brown, red-tabbed uniform, 

After 20 years, this scene is still vivid 
in my memory. For it was so utterly un- 
expected, so alien and so shrewdly put to- 
gether by the experts who knew exactly what 
they were doing. 

I had not any inkling, as I went into that 
building, of what to expect inside. 

But from the moment I had come to Union 
Square the electric currents that are born 
in any reporter who likes his work, had be- 
gun to come alive. 

All the queer faces, the sudden movements 
of young men motioned to by old men, the 
switching girls with brassards on their drab 
clothes and carrying bundles of freshly 
printed handbills, who were taking up posts 
along the pavement—all these things sig- 
naled that something really big was on, that 
day. 

And then to go inside and be carried 
through that fantasy, completely out of any 
world I had ever known, had me on the 
alert and recording every sensation and event 
for my life’s recollection. 

I could not possibly have known then, that 
the bushiest beard I saw on the wall was that 
of Karl Marx, a crazy man whose crabbed 
scribbling in the British museum almost 100 
years before that morning had already set off 
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a train of disasters that I, as a reporte 
would spend so much of my career trying tg 
understand. 

I was soon to learn that those bleak, coi 
walls and all that shabbiness were not the 
marks of communism’s poverty in America 
They were actually careful details of stay, 
management, the disguise of a revolution 
out to rule the world and-as just one ele. 
ment in its strategy, wearing the cloak of , 
“working class movement.” 

Outside the Daily Worker building, | fe; 
and saw the people being herded skillfujy 
into place. f 

Then came the bands and the flags, every 
time a United States flag paired with a Req 
one, and the red ones edged with gold fringe, 
huge and sagring out, carried mostly by girls 
sailors in uniform and occasionally by 4 
ragged, hollow-cheeked man without a hat. 
who all but groaned and rattled chains. 

It was magnificent drama. I did not 
know then, but was not long in finding out, 
that among these seeming children of the 
poor were millionaires, doctors, professors, 
and debutantes. 

There were also several Moscow-trained ex. 
perts in the management of mobs, who had 
literally gone to a university of revolution, 
They knew what they were doing. 





Should We Change the Way We Elect Ow 
Presidents? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of April 29. The Post indi- 
cates a clear preference for the Coudert 
amendment over the Lodge-Gossett 
amendment. 


Under the present system of electing 4 
President of the United States, there is 4l- 
ways the possibility that the winner will lack 
a majority of the popular vote. This ha 
happened, notably in the first election of 
Woodrow Wilson, when Theodore Roosevelt's 
third party was in the field, and in the elec 
tion of Rutherford B. Hayes in 1876. Since 
the president is elected by States, a President 
who squeezed in by a whisker in the more 
populous States, while losing other States 5y 
an ample margin, could lack a_ popula 
majority, but nevertheless be elected. 

This rather remote possibility has alwjs 
bothered some people; and right now te 
question has reached a level of interest su‘i- 
cient to account for the introduction 
Congress of the Lodge-Gossett amendmen, 
which attempts to correct the situation » 
dividing the electoral votes for each State 0 
direct proportion to the popular vote Cast. 

Blanchard Randall, a Baltimore busines 
man and distinguished Maryland Republi- 
can, has pointed out some of the flaws in th 
Lodge-Gossett amendment by means of “ 
interesting analysis of the effect of ™ 
scheme proposed. Mr. Randall undertakes 
to show what would have happened if We 
scheme had been in effect at various time 
in the past. He declares that if this sys'e™ 


had been adopted before 1896, “Mr. Brys? 
would have been elected President by 2b0U! 
four and one quarter electoral votes ov 
President McKinley and several minor candl- 
dates, although Bryan was given only 46.1 

















+ of the popular vote and McKinley 
re than 51 percent of all the votes 

t Again, in 1900, history tells 
PY dent McKinley was reelected over 
y m Jennings Bryan. McKinley received 
‘919 000 votes and 292 electoral votes, against 
a 6.358,000 popular and 155 electoral 
However, had the proposed amend- 
n at work, Mr. Bryan would actually 

1 elected again, this time by about 
rd of one electoral vote, despite the 
t Bryan carried only 17 of the then 
and despite the fact that about 
out of every 15 said they wanted 


* * * 


é n for this, of course, lies in the 
‘vantage which the less heavily populated 
State _ particularly in the one-party South, 
uld have over the larger and more closely 
ntested industrial States in the North and 
Fast Mr. Randali poses a hypothetical 
ce: “South Carolina generally votes about 
000 for the Democrat and around 5,000 
he Republican. Under the new amend- 
t the Democrats would get about seven 
da half electoral votes, while the GOP 
iid get about one-half of one electoral 
Now look at New York, with nearly 
6,500,000 votes. Suppose the Republicans 
» York by 85,000 votes, the same 
riven the Democrats in South Caro- 
lina. The new amendment would give the 
Republicans about twenty-three and three- 
quarters electoral votes and the Democrats 
venty-three and one-quarter electoral votes, 
rin of only one-half of one electoral 
te * * * In other words, under the 
ett system, 1 South Carolina vote 
bout 14 New York votes.”” Senator 
stimates that the GOP would have to 
percent of the popular vote to win a 
residential election. 
Another approach to electoral reform is 
in the Coudert amendment, which pro- 
hat go back to one of the original 
I ls made before the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787—namely, that Presiden- 
tial electors in each State be selected in the 
me way that the State elects its Members 
f Congress. Thus in all but a few States 
ece Congressmen are elected from the 
whole, one Presidential elector 
uld be chosen in each congressional dis- 
vith two elected “at large” to match 
two United States Senators. The effect 
uld be to divide the vote for Presi- 
dent in each State substantially as it is 
divided in the congressional elections. 
I e are certain advantages to this sug- 
For one thing, it would have the 
eect of confining the power of the machine- 
dominated cities to a few congressional dis- 
t Thus the radical American Labor 
y, Which now holds a virtual balance of 
power in New York State, would hold sway 
in New York City, where the over- 
majority of its constituents re- 
Furthermore, its ability to influence 
licies of the major national parties, 
ise of its balance-of-power position in 
votal New York, would be ended. 
he trouble with most discussions of plans 
m the electoral system is that few 
are interested in whatever princi- 
lved, but only in how a new ar- 
rangement would affect the fortunes of this 
or that political group. However, the Coud- 





we 
we 






de 


. endment does have the merit of prac- 
vithout the dangers to the Federal 
€ inherent in the Lodge-Gossett pro- 

h is actually a step toward lump- 
me ther of the national popular vote. 


y, no such system can be adopted, 
Smaller States would refuse to 
amendment. The Coudert idea 
> a chance. 

» no change in the electoral system 
t as to justify legislation until the 

tter has been thoroughly studied. 
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tome Rule for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a statement I made last night in 
addressing a group of citizens in Wash- 
ington Highlands on the matter of the 
pending home-rule legislation. It was a 
privilege to be on the same program with 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Grancer]. 
I am making this available because in 
my decision to make this statement I 
am expressing a conviction which, as I 
indicated, I held for many years prior 
to coming to Congress and which has 
been deepened by my personal observa- 
tion of the situation as it exists here. 
I do not mean to say that this is a con- 
dition prevailing exclusively in the Cap- 
ital City, but I am reasonably confident 
that most of my colleagues would agree 
that it exists to a greater degree here 
than in practically any other commu- 
nity in this country. I do not have any 
idea that this expression of opinion is 
likely to have any real or lasting effect 
upon the attitude of those who choose to 
lend themselves to constant attacks on 
Congress as an institution but, at least, 
I hope it will stimulate thinking on the 
part of the reading and listening public 
both here in Washington and elsewhere. 

The point I want to make is a matter 
of long-standing conviction, even before 
I became a Member of Congress. I know, 
as you know, that a group of 435 men 
and women in the House and $6 men and 
women in the Senate could not truth- 
fully or accurately be portrayed as a 
bungling, ignorant, even venal assembly 
of American citizens. I know and you 
know that a number of editorial writers, 
and particularly certain talented car- 
toonists, newspaper columnists, and ra- 
dio commentators have established a 
lucrative living largely based upon con- 
tinuous public ridicule of Congress as 
an institution. I know and I believe you 
know that no greater disservice to our 
democratic institutions could be done 
than has been done by much of this. I 
realize that when we come here as Rep- 
resentatives of our constituents we are 
fair game for these men and women, and 
I do not think that most of us are over- 
sensitive about their guerrilla cam- 
paigns. Yet, I doubt if any group of 531 
men and women in this country are col- 
lectively more sincerely devoted to the 
best interests of this Nation than that 
group. Certainly there is no harder- 
working body of American citizens, and 
I have been associated with a great many 
sincere and patriotic Americans in one 
or another organizations to which I have 
been glad to devote any ability I pos- 
sessed. Yet you good people here in 
Washington present your case to our 
committees, work unceasingly for ulti- 
mate victory, and, whether you realize 
it or not, find yourselves confronted al- 
most every morning with a clear example 
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of this kind of ridicule. I do not know 
whether you appreciate the handicap 
this presents to your friends in Congress 
when they make earnest efforts to pre- 
vail upon their associates to join in this 
effort to bring this problem to a final 
vote, but I have repeatedly pointed it out 
to my friends in the District who have 
your project very close to their hearts. 
You may have noted that I stressed the 
word “morning.” I have done so ad- 
visediy, for I think our greatest offender 
appears in one of our morning papers. 
I would not excuse certain columnists 
among our evening papers, for I think 
they must bear a fair share of the re- 
sponsibility. 

This all brings me to the suggestion 
that you who are close to this problem 
and have devoted so much of your time 
to its fruition might well devote an in- 
creasing amount of your time to the 
attitude of your outstanding news- 
papers. I am convinced that if they 
would be willing to declare temporarily 
& moratorium on what is, in the minds 
of most Congressmen, a vicious and un- 
principled attack upon Congress as an 
institution, it would make the task of 
your friends in Congress in connection 
with this issue a far easier one and 
probably one which we could solve. I 
am not arguing that any individual 
should not have a full right to express 
himself or herself as he or she wishes 
in any editorial, cartoon, column, or 
radio comment. I have far too high re- 
gard for the great majority of these able 
and responsible people who shape public 
opinion. But I am saying to you here 
and tonight that the most effective 
enemies in connection with fair con- 
sideration of this proposal are not those 
who have been characterized as Dixie- 
crats or associated Republicans in some 
kind of an undefined coalition but, 
rather, these brilliant ~eople who con- 
sciously or unconsciously, devote their 
talents to an unceasing campaign of 
ridicule and have, in fact, in too many 
instances prevented fair-minded Mem- 
bers of the House who would otherwise 
join in our effort to bring this matter 
to a vote from signing this vital dis- 
charge petition. I realize that it may 
seem funny and is, undoubtedly, profit- 
able to portray every Member of Con- 
gress as a pot-bellied, chin-whiskered 
fool, but I suggest to you that you will 
not find in the membership of the House 
and Senate any single person who re- 
motely resembles that conveniently in- 
accurate picture of American public 
servants unless you resort to Pravda or 
some other silly organ bchind the iron 
curtain. 





Our Merchant Marine Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following address of Hon. 
HKiERBERT C. Bonner, of North Carolina: 
Our MERCHANT MARINE PROGRAM 


(Address of Representative Hersert C. BoN- 
ner, of North Carolina, member, Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, be- 
fore the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, March 24, 1950) 

It is a real privilege to address the dis- 
tinguished membership of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Conference. My keen 
personal interest in your work is intensified 
because of its vital bearing on the Atlantic 
seaboard congressional district which I repre- 
sent. Also, as a long-time member of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, I know of your great contribution 
to the American merchant marine. By con- 
stantly striving to maintain and improve 
the terminals and highways of water-borne 
commerce, to promote public interest in the 
commerce potential of our ports, and to 
develop new facilities and modernize old ones 
to accommodate our ever changing indus- 
trial pattern, you render an invaluable 
service. 

It has been suggested that I speak briefly 
about our merchant marine. The subject 
is very close to me. I share with all Ameri- 
cans justifiable pride in the wart-time ac- 
complishment of our maritime industry. 
Its immediate postwar prosperity has been 
a source of gratification to me. I now con- 
template with deep concern its decline from 
its proper place as an integral part of the 
commeice which is the lifeblood of 
Americans. 

It is not my intention to disparage the 
efforts of those now in the forefront of the 
fight for an American merchant marine sec- 
ond to none. Nor do I minimize the diffi- 
culties. The facts are too well known to 
all of us. For many years before World 
War II, American-flag ships were carrying 
only a small part of our products to foreign 
markets. Eminent in international eco- 
nomics, we had become mediocre in the 
transportation adjunct to our world trade. 
Most American tonnage was engaged in do- 
mestic trade—a protected tratie, free from 
foreign-flag competition, and economically 
sound because of higher costs of land trans- 
portation. It was a far cry from the days 
of the clippers, when much of the war-born 
commerce of the world loaded and unloaded 
from ships flying the American flag. 

Prewar conditions were but a continua- 
tion of the decline of the American merchant 
marine. The causes are clearly recognized. 
Our maritime industry, operating in inter- 
national trade routes, meets a front of com- 
petition not experienced by other major 
American industries. Lower foreign wages 
and living standards, and the apathetic ac- 
ceptance of them by workers, alone give 
foreign competitors an advantage. Any re- 
duction of our own standards to meet those 
has, of course, been summarily rejected. On 
top of that, national combines and inter- 
national cartels, extraordinary political con- 
trols, subsidies and rebates and the like, and 
all manner of devices have been contrived to 
gain foreign mastery of world shipping. 
Taken all together, these factors have tended 
to outweigh any superior American produc- 
tion and operation. To combat the stifling 
effect on American shipping, legislation was 
enacted in 1916, in 1928, and again in 1936. 
The dangers were seen, but much was left 
undone with the advent of World War II. 

The outbreak of World War II delivered all 
our tonnage to the war effort, transferred our 
domestic trade to land facilities, and created 
the largest shipbuilding program in the 
world’s history. 

At the close of the war we were the leading 
maritime power simply because we had con- 
trol of the world’s supply of ships. Under 
the Ship Sales Act of 1946, we set out to re- 
habilitate our privately-owned merchant ma- 


rine. Also, we undertook to restore the econ- 
omy of allied maritime nations by selling 
them more than a thousand ships. To facili- 
tate the transition from war to peace we 
chartered as many as 1,500 vessels at a time 
to American operators. The need for our 
products abroad promoted an unprecedented 
boon in American-flag shipping. 

There has been a marked leveling from 
the abnormal era of 1946 through 1948. Pre- 
war maritime nations are returning to the 
oceans in ships larger, more modern, and 
swifter than ours. All of the prewar dis- 
advantages face the American merchant ma- 
rine, and others have been aded. For one ex- 
ample, domestic water-borne commerce has 
been unable to put on the market an eco- 
nomically sound service because it no longer 
enjoys its favorable prewar position in respect 
to land transportation. 

Deterioration of domestic tonnage is shown 
by a simple comparison of figures. In 1939 
there were 468 dry cargo bottoms and 304 
tankers—a total of 772. In 1947 there were 
but 98 dry cargo bottoms and 218 tankers. 
Traffic now moves by rail which could be 
handled adequately and economically by 
water carriers. The rail traffic moves at wa- 
ter-compelled rates, often at a loss to the 
railroads. The water carriers lose the busi- 
ness which might be profitable to them. No 
carrier gains, all of them lose, and there is a 
consequent economic loss to the public. 

This comparatively new and serious con- 
dition in domestic water-borne commerce 
constitutes a separate part of the over- 
all problem. That commerce gave sub- 
stantial savings to domestic shippers. Its 
benefits, extended hundreds of miles inland 
by joint and combination rail-water rates, 
were passed on to a large segment of the 
public. Many great industrial centers de- 
pended largely on coastal and intercoastal 
water commerce. Reduction in that com- 
merce is detrimental to them. Finally, do- 
mestic shipping, constituting a large defense 
reserve for World War II, should be restored 
for that reason if no other. 

I submit this proposition as beyond dis- 
pute: That there shall be an American-flag 
merchant marine adequate to our commer- 
cial needs and the national security. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, urging enactment of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, aptly stated 
this overruling necessity. The reasons given 
were short, but conclusive, and are embodied 
in the law. They are: 

1. In time of peace foreign subsidies, ship- 
ping combines, and other restrictive or re- 
bative methods prejudice American shippers, 
Fair competition can be assured only by 
American-flag tonnage sufficient to carry a 
reasonable part of our foreign commerce; 

2. A neutral America could be seriously 
crippled, in case of a major war, for lack of 
bottoms to carry on its peaceful foreign 
trade; and 

3. If the United States is involved in a war, 
American-flag ships are needed for naval 
auxiliaries and necessary foreign intercourse, 

These reasons are of even greater force and 
effect today. The need for an adequate mer- 
chant marine now is far more pressing, and 
the impediments more troublesome, than 
they were in 1936. To accomplish our ob- 
jectives is a critical and perplexing problem, 
Each of us has much at stake in the solution. 
The Congress and the President, maritime 
industry and labor, and shippers and trades- 
men are directly concerned. More important, 
the public stands to profit from a wise pro- 
gram, or suffer from the lack of one. 

It seems to me that certain political and 
economical factors govern our approach to 
the problem. All of them must be kept 
clearly in mind to set a course of action. 

First of all, our system of free enterprise 
is the framework to build upon. It is the 
foundation of our national strength, the po- 
litical and economic concept that has 
brought us to world leadership. The best 
prospect for a healthy and progressive mer- 
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chant marine is one privately owned ang 
operated, so far as possible. It should be 
our ultimate purpose, regardless of any ob. 
stacles. I think its attainment is entirejy 
possible, even in these times. That is q:. 
tested by the successful operation of some 
of our largest shipping companies, withoy: 
direct Government aid. 

At the same time, progress toward oy 
objectives must go hand in hand with maip. 
tenance and improvement of our standarg; 
of living. Industry is entitled to a fair re. 
muneration, labor to a fair wage, and the 
public to a fair share in the resultant bene. 
fits. Each should bear its part of the burden, 
but none should profit unfairly at the ex. 
pense of any other. 

At the outset, also, the relationship of the 
Government to the merchant marin? must 
be made clear. Whether and to what extent 
there will be Federal aid to private owner. 
ship, or active Federal participation, is dic. 
tated by the public interest and none other. 
No dollar of taxpayers’ money may go to 
line the pockets of individuals or specia| 
interests, or groups of them. Nor may public 
funds be to foster inefficiency and incompe. 
tence. 

It would be particularly unfair to the 
Government, the American people, and the 
shipping industry itself, if the Government 
were forced to pay exorbitant prices when, 
by reason of national emergency, it has no 
alternative but to requisition privately 
owned ships. This was the intent of the 
Congress, of course, when the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 was enacted. However, from 
a review of experience in World War II, it 
appears evident that even greater and more 
specific safeguards must be provided in new 
legislation, to prevent the accumulation of 
unjust profits flowing solely from the exist- 
ence of an emergency. 

Federal assistance should be only to the 


rine to the size and quality essential to the 
1. ational welfare and security and keep it 
there. This may be done, in accordance with 
the principles already stated, by three 
methods: First, by placing our merchant 
marine on a fair competitive basis in es- 
sential foreign trade routes. Second, by pro- 
tecting it from discriminatory practices in 
domestic trade; and third, by paying the 
cost of national defense features not fully 
useful in commerce. Government owner- 
ship should be limited to cases where the 
national security or the nature of the service 
preclude private ownership. 

Federal regulation should not be so string- 
ent as to unduly hamper legitimate efforts 
of private enterprise to develop profitable 
business. There should b2 all freedom of 
action, incentive and initiative needed by 
private industry and consistent with the 
public interest. This is necessary to build 
up business in a highly competitive field and 
by effective private operation, to keep the 
cost to the taxpryer at a minimum. 

To accomplish our several objectives, with- 
out sacrificing any, is a tremendous task. 
But, though perhaps discouraging, it is by 
no means insurmountable. Careful stud) 
wise judgment, vigorous action, and cunstait 
vigilance are needed. A concerted, joint ef 
fort of all concerned can bring success. Man- 
agement, labor, and Government must © 
operate fully for maximum results. Ant 
quated, costly methods must be brought Up 
to date or discarded. New and better meth- 
ods and techniques must be devised and 
utilized. Greater efficiency and economy 
must be developed in the construction 4¢ 
operation of vessels and port facilities, 
other shoreside activities, and in all phases 
of the industry. Training of personne 
should be emphasized, with special referen¢? 
to continuing replacements. Regular, ' 
Mable, and reasonable services should %® 
planned and put into operation. We must 
realize on the superior potential of A” erlean 
in¢ustrial genius and the inherent sk!!! 2¢ 












snocenuity of the American worker. In short, 
oll By t a shoulder to the wheel. Only 
“we reach our goal without sacri- 
fcing our standards. 
4 House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
: is charged with responsibility for 
and developing American-flag 
in nd is well aware of the many prob- 
1 In the discharge of that responsibility, 
my + ic keeping in close contact with all seg- 
-— . " e shipping industry. Exhaustive 
Be: 5 nsideration kas been, and is being, given 
3 is of the American merchant marine. 
rings have been held. Repre- 
f Government, operators, labor 
i shipbuilding and repair industries, 
nd other interests have discussed the prob- 
length before the committee. 
lt of these studies, it is the sense 
e f mmittee that substantial changes 
Se in the law are needed, so that our obligation 
nal commerce and security may 
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Legi ion has been reported, and some 
ling before the Committee, which 
far in meeting current problems, 

may not be a complete remedy. 
committee is genuinely interested in 
developi: he means and methods of es- 

' Se) tablishing and maintaining an adequate 

s merchant marine. It is working 

l and in close cooperation with 

e rest of the Government, private, industry 

; ’ and | to formulate and have enacted a 
: i farsighted program for the mari- 
The committee realizes that 

m is not a static one and is alert 

, } to meet changing conditions. It is mindful 
f f the probable cost, and determined to pro- 

tect the Government while at the same time 

American shipping where American 

hip} unable to go forward. I know 

8 that American shipping and allied interests 

f r to help solve our problems. As an 
te a strong American merchant 
rine, I welcome your support in the deter- 

: mination a sound policy, and your criti- 

» cisms and suggestions toward that end. 
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Resolution of Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
in rewith a resolution adopted by 
{ nt Order of Hibernians, Divi- 
n 1, East St. Louis, Ml., concerning in 

n to the nartition of Ireland: 


ISION 1, ANCIENT ORDER 
OF HIBERNIANS IN AMERICA, 
t St. Louis, Ill., April 24, 1950. 
i IN PRICE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
At a special meeting of the An- 
f Hibernians, Division 1, East 
l., the following resolution was 
. d unanimously adopted: 
Wi the Government of Great Brit- 
tion of the rights and contrary 
es of all of the people of Ireland 
‘escendants and friends in the 
tes, as expressed by their Parlia- 
mbly in Westminster, has taken 
unties in the Province of Ulster, 
t part of Ireland, and fraudulent- 
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ly annexed them as a separate state under 
the flag of Great Britain; and 
“Whereas Great Britain, against the ex- 
pressed wishes and desires of the Irish people 
and in violation of all of the principles of a 
free people, continues to dominate and gov- 
ern these counties: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That we, descendants of Irish 
forefathers, declare ourselves to be unequiv- 
ocally opposed to the British domination im- 
posed on the free people of these six coun- 
ties in violation of all of the basic principles 
of the United Nations and of a true democ- 
racy; and 
“Whereas England, by this action, has 
proven herself unworthy to participate in 
any discussion pertinent to the future of 
any freedom-loving people; and be it further 
“Resolved, That we uphold the inherent 
right of free people to determine their own 
method of government independent of the 
dictates of any power-hungry or subsidizing 
nation.” 
Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM F. KEELEY, 
President. 
THOMAS P. O'BRIEN, 
Vice President. 
CORNELIUS O’SULLIVAN, 
Recording Secretary. 
JOHN MONGAN, 
Financial Secretary. 
PATRICK SHEAHAN, 
Treasurer. 





Attacks on Big Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Evening Star: 

GOVERNMENT GROUP SEEKS RUIN OF BIG 

BUSINESS, FAIRLESS SAYS 


HEAD OF UNITED STATES STEEL HITS FEDERAL 
CRITICS IN BITING PHRASES 


Benjamin F. Fairless, president of the 
United States Steel Corp., made a bitter at- 
tack today on “powerful” groups in Govern- 
ment which he said seek to dismember Amer- 
ican business. 

Declaring that all American industry is on 
trial “because it has served the public too 
well—because it has pleased too many cus- 
tomers and has built the greatest industrial 
Nation on the face of the earth,” Mr. Fair- 
less said: 

“Successful service to the Nation now 
strangely seems to be the signal for the polit- 
ical punishment of those who performed it.” 

He said those people intent on “dismem- 
bering business” are “the most dangerous 
reactionaries of this twentieth century.” 

Mr. Fairless’ views, bitingly phrased, were 
addressed to a House subcommittee investi- 
gating the steel industry. 

His statement was one of the strongest 
to be made before congressional critics of 
big business and bristled with such phrases 


as “unsound and dangerous notions’ and 
“jet-propelled flights of fancy.” 
Mr. Fairless told the committee that 


United States Steel “is successful, it is prof- 
itable, it is efficient, and it is a large enter- 
prise.” 

“These are the simple facts and I am proud 
of them.” 

But he declared there are within the Gov- 
ernment “powerful agencies and groups 
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which hold that all this is wrong. They hold 
that there is something inherently vicious 
in bigness, and growth and success.” 

Some of these groups, he said, would break 
up successful business enterprises “even 
though the high quality of their service to 
the public is unquestioned.” 

Others would put arbitrary limits on busi- 
ness size, he went on. And some would sub- 
ject business to utility regulation by Gov- 
ernment bureaus. 

WOULD TURN BACK THE CLOCK 

“By dismembering business, they would 
turn back the clock to the horse-and-buggy 
days of 50 years or more ago, and would try 
to squeeze a modern, dynamic, efficient 
America once more into the puny production 
patterns of industrial childhood. 

“Or, by subjecting American productive 
enterprise to the deadening hand of roliti- 
cal regulation, they would borrow from the 
old world the dismal economic philosophies 
that have led most of Europe to desolation 
and despair. 

“They would substitute governmental reg- 
ulation for competition and political pres- 
sures for Government control.” 

Mr. Fairless said the Nation needs big busi- 
ness as well as small business. They are in- 
terdependent, he declared, despi-.e the at- 
tempt of st*tistically minded theorists to 
create economic class distinctions. 

He called a myth the charge -hat U. S 
Steel possesses monopoly powers enabling it 
to restrict comretition. 

“The fce-t is,” he told the committee, 
“that when U. S. Steel was created in 1901, 
it produced 66 percent of all the steel then 
made in America—twice as much as all of 
its competitors put together. Today it pro- 
duces onl-’ 33 percent of the Nation’s steel. 

“True, U. S. Steel’s production has grown 
greatly during the half century, but its com- 
petitors Lave grown nearly four times as 
much,” he added. 


i 


Anniversary of Founding of Nation of 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHESTER A. CHESNEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THT HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. CHESNEY. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, April 24, Jewish people throughout 
the world rejoiced over the celebration 
of the second anniversary of the found- 
ing of the infant nation of Israel. Is 
this really an infant nation—or is it a 
rebirth of the nobility of the Jewish race? 
Is it not also a tribute to the determi- 
nation and courage of that people to be 
once again among the brotherhood of 
nations? To raise its head once more 
as a free unshackled race? To live once 
again without the fear of oppression and 
limitation? 

Anything that is worth possessing is 
worth fighting for, and, certainly, this 
is borne out by the history of the 
struggle of this valiant race. It has not 
been a short struggle and even though 
the rest of the world believed that there 
was no longer any hope for the dreams 
of the Jewish people, there appeared, 
once more, a spark of life in this seem- 
ingly lost cause. Thrceugh almost 19 
centuries the fight has progressed. If 
their dreams were a little late in being 
fulfilled, it cannot be said that this delay 
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was due to the lack of a desire for free- 
dom on the part of these people. While 
they were carrying on their own struggle 
for freedom, they were also helping 
others to obtain this most precious of 
human destinies. I do not need to recall 
to our minds the help given us by Jewish 
people when we were suffering the birth 
pangs of our Natiun at Valley Forge. 
When the Congress of our own country 
had failed to retain faith in our cause, 
we received encouragement—and more 
important—the necessary equipment 
from Jewish patriots who devoted their 
fortunes to the foundation of our coun- 
try and enabled us to secure our freedom. 

I believe that this second anniversary 
of the founding of the Jewish nation of 
Israel should be a source of encourage- 
ment to all free people. It is, most 
surely, an indication and proof that per- 
severance, faith, and devotion to the 
cause of freedom can never be defeated. 


Seen et 


Rubber Footwear Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to present further comment pertinent to 
the disastrous trade policies being fol- 
lowed by this administration. 

New England has long been the ‘“‘whip- 
ping boy” of those who determine Fed- 
eral policy. Agricultural subsidies have 
benefited the Midwest to our detriment; 
public-power policies have aided the 
South and the West to lure industries 
from our region. New Englanders are 
considered to be second-rate citizens of 
this Nation. Foreign-trade policies have 
been set by those interested in the free 
trade of agricultural products—without 
regard to the effect upon the industrial 
East. Weare now beginning to reap the 
harvest of unemployment sown by the 
seeds of free trade. 

The architects of so-called reciprocal 
trade were far more concerned with the 
export, undcr favorable conditions, of 
cotton, tobacco, and allied products, than 
with the possible importation of slave- 
labor goods to compete with those manu- 
factured by Americans. 

Too long have honest men been cowed 
by the label of “‘protectionists’” and “iso- 
lationists”; therefore unwilling .to take 
up the cudgel for the interests of their 
fellow Americans. 

No amount of subterfuge by the ad- 
ministration can mask the grand de- 
sign: further cutting of tariffs as con- 
cessions to foreign nations. It seems 
that we always concede at international 
conferences. Perhaps our people would 
fare better if Congress refused to appro- 
priate travel expenses for State Depart- 
ment employees. At least no jobs would 
be threatened by stay-at-home diplo- 
mats. 

Administration apologists are now at- 
tempting to carry water on both shoul- 
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ders in Connecticut. On the one hand, 
they promise citizens confronted with 
the loss of employment that they will 
give every consideration to the problem 
of increased unemployment through im- 
portation of foreign-made goods, and, on 
the other hand, these apologists state 
that no harm is being done by Demo- 
cratic foreign-trade policies. Statistics 
are quoted showing a drop in the impor- 
tation of canvas footwear from Czecho- 
slovakia in the past 2 years. In reality, 
no one has stated that our difficulties.are 
attributable to this source. The imports 
of waterproof footwear from the Russian 
satellite of Czechoslovakia are responsi- 
ble for production cut-backs in Connecti- 
cut factories. Far more serious are the 
threats posed to this entire industry by 
proposals to abandon the American sell- 
ing-price principle, and further tariff 
cuts which may take place after the Sep- 
tember trade-agreement meeting in 
England. 

These apologists seize upon the oft- 
quoted statement included in every com- 
munication received on this subject from 
either the State Department or the Tar- 
iff Commission, to the effect that if in- 
creased imports threaten or cause serious 
injury to domestic industry we may 
withdraw from the agreement. This is 
the escape clause which allows the 
United States to cease being a party to 
its own funeral after the corpse is em- 
balmed. We do not want American in- 
dustry saved after it is ruined—but be- 
fore that time. 

The issue is a simple one; are we to 
continue this foolhardy course of grant- 
ing concessions to slave labor nations, 
or are we to help protect the jobs of 
Americans, and assure an adequate living 
for their families? If this is protection- 
ism, count me in. 

As evidence that many others have 
grasped the true significance of this 
problem, I present material showing the 
increasing concern with irresponsible 
importation, in the form of a resolution 
adopted by the Greater Naugatuck In- 
dustrial Council, CIO; an editorial from 
the Catholic Transcript of April 20; and 
an interesting excerpt from the United 
States News and World Report of April 
28. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT APRIL 18, 1950, MEET- 


ING OF GREAIER NAUGATUCK INDUSTRIAL 
Union Councit, CIO, P. J. GALLUCCI, 
PRESIDENT 


Whereas the importation of rubber foot- 
wear, tennis shoes, and allied products from 
Japan and Czechoslovakia is rapidly increas- 
ing in volume; and 

Whereas this influx of these low-priced 
products is undermining the rubber-footwear 
industry in the United States causing ex- 
tensive layoffs and loss of jobs of our union 
members, with the resulting loss of income 
and purchasing power; and 

Whereas the present tariffs are inadequate 
to protect the jobs, incomes, and purchas- 
ing power of our American workers and union 
members: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Greater Naugatuck In- 
dustrial Union Council, representing more 
than 7,000 employees in Naugatuck, Conn., 
go on record as being unalterably opposed 
to any further reduction in tariff on rubber 
footwear and allied products which would 
inevitably result in widespread unemploy- 
ment and great distress amongst the em- 
ployees in the rubber footwear industry in 
the United States; and be it further 


Resolved, That the Greater Naugatuck jp, 
dustrial Union Council, CIO, go on record x 
favoring immediate and firm action by the 
Government to provide full employmen: for 
all of the more than 20,000 people (men 9), 
women) in the rubber-footwear industry tn 
the United States including the immedia:, 
restitution of the protective tariff laws y 
1932-49; and be it further , 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution by 
immediately forwarded to the House of Rep. 
resentatives, the United States Senate, an4 
individual copies sent to all Congressmen ayq 
Senators from the State of Connecticut, + 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Coy. 
merce, and the President of the Unite 
States. 


[From the Catholic Transcript of Apri] 2, 
1950] 


ABSURD AND INTOLERABLE 


On Sunday the New York Herald Tribun: 
publicized a situation which for some tinge 
has puzzled and troubled citizens of Cop. 
necticut. The metropolitan puper took g 
look at the city of Danbury, so many y 
whose people depend for their livelihood 
the hat-making business. That business 
not flourishing just now, with the result tha 
large numbers of Danbury residents are eit). 
er wholly unemployed or employed but par 
time. The effect of this condition is felt by 
the entire? community and indeed has State 
and national repercussions, so close-knit js 
our economy. 

One of the most frequently cited ani 
strongly stressed causes of the uner . 
ment in Danbury is untair competition fron 
hats made in Communist-run Czechoslov.- 
kia. These are brought into the Un 
States in great quantity and unders 
domestic products. Where Danbury-n 
hats are priced to New York milliners at i 
to $30 a dozen, hats from Czechoslovakia ae 
available to these milliners at $15 to $ 
dozen. And where hat imports from Czecho 
slovakia were in the amount of almost uI- 
000 in 1946, they jumped to the amount 0 
almost $1,200,000 in 1949—an astronomical 
increase. 

It is notorious that, wherever the Con 
munists are in control, slave labor is te 
rule. This has been proved beyond the pi 
sibility of refutation—that slave labor & 
fundamental and permanent feature @ 
Communist economy, the very basis of ts 
economy. The hats from Czechoslovak 
can be sold for so little because mace 
captive and exploited labor. It is equi.) 
notorious that the warfare to the dei 
which the Kremlin, with mastery ove 
Czechoslovakia, is waging against the We 
and principally against the United States # 
the mainstay of the West, is ruthie) 
fought with every sort of weapon, the 
nomic no less than the military and the p 
litical. It should, then, be just as notorols 
that the h-ts dumped into our market 
Communist-run Czechoslovakia are a p* 
tent weapon for the Kremlin. 

How? For one thing, the sharp decline 
employment in Danbury means a sharp “* 
cline in taxes collected by the Feceral Go 
ernment, for example, income taxes. Tae 
that is, which are urgently required ' 
finance the expensive programs both for >* 
tional cefense and for economic and 4: 
assistance to the European nations on W2 
we Cepend for containment of the Comm: 
nist tide. Cudgel our brains though we 
we cannot see the tiniest grain of com 
sense in taking bread and butter out o! “ 
mouths of Americans and drying up 2 sou" 
of much-needed Federal revenue, in ort 
to give dollars to a member of the iron cu" 
tain bloc which aims at our defeat and et 
tinction. This strixes us as a roar 
absurdity. 7 

For another thing, it is the dearest Ww 
of the Kremlin that there be depression &° 























-ontent in She United States. Some meas- 
f the first can already be seen in Dan- 
bury. The second is not yet noticeable on any 
; But it could easily and quickly de- 
Why anything of the sort should be 

when it stems from a readily cur- 
ndition of benefit only to the Krem- 
we cannot make out. It is a baffling 





yury’s troubles may not be exclusively 

le to the importing of hats from 
nist-run country, which is in effect 
country in the cold war. But they 
unquestionably in part attributable to 
Sanity requires that this condition be 
righted, and at once. 













(From the U. S. News and World Report, 
April 28, 1950] 
Russia is preparing to assume full control 


over Czechoslovakia’s trade. A new trade 
treaty has been negotiated, ostensibly giving 
the Czechs what amounts to a $200,000,000 


sold credit, but actually making Russia the 
ker for almost all of Czechoslovakia’s ex- 
rade. The Russians g2t power to mar- 
‘zech products and determine the share 
ceeds the Czechs will receive. 











Fair Deal Tough on GM Officials? Not by 
$8,000,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following article from the 
newspaper Labor of Saturday April 29, 
1950 


IN THE 


Fain DEAL TouGH ON GM OrFicrats?—Nortr 
BY $ ),C00—HucEe Bonus EXPLAINS WHY 
TH So Anxious To Cur TAXES ON 
RicH—SIxTY-ONE SHARE GIANT MELON— 
DiscLosuRE MAKES COMPLAINTS HaRpD To 


U WHat Do THEY WANT? 
A move to limit income taxes is becoming 
e rallying cry for all kinds of lobby and 
da groups in an effort to weld them 
body bent on upsetting every- 
thing that the Fair Deal stands for. Their 
iten-repeated complaint is that Fair Deal 
ling and socialism are ruining the coun- 


NDI TAND- 


f the loudest complainers, and the 
hea t contributors to the propaganda 
Officials of the giant General 
After General Motors reported 
profits of $656,000,000 in 1949—the 
sargest ever made by any corporation in a 
igie year—many people began to wonder 
were complaining about, and how 

1 it would take to satisfy them. 


grou} ire 
s Corp 


WHY THEY WANT TAX CUT 
ek it became clear why they are so 
terested in efforts to put a limit on income 
é For 61 top officials of the company 
ed to be sharing a huge bonus 
1949 of better than $6,000,000 
iS 24,333 shares of the company’s 
rth nearly $2,000,000 at present 


- -am, of course, will get quite a 
oe that in income taxes, but the 
tranged to pay it in five annual 
to help the officials keep out 
upper brackets, so they can keep 
possible. 
; heement certainly is not going 
ielr propaganda about the Truman 
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administration making it tough for busi- 
ness to get along. 

The bonus action had to be made public 
under regulations of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, which requires that such 
information be given to stockholders. It 
was contained in proxy statements mailed 
to the company’s 400,000 stockholders with 
notice of the annual meeting to be held in 
Wilmington, Del., May 19. 

Charles E. Wilson, president, topped the 
list, with a total of salary, bonvs, and direc- 
tor fees for 1949 of $586,100, which suggests 
that he has not suffered greatly from the Fair 
Deal. His salary and fees totaled $201,100, 
and the bonus was $308,021 in cash and 1,243 
shares of stock. The shares were given an 
award value of $76,979, although at present 
market prices they would bring more than 
$100,000. 

Next behind him were three executive vice 
presidents: Albert Bradley, who gets $511,- 
225 all told; Harlow H. Curtice, $496,100, and 
Marvin E. Coyle, $496,000. 





Open House at Kings Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
excellent editorial from the Long Island 
Daily Press, pointing out the need for a 
strong merchant marine and for contin- 
uing without restriction the facilities for 
training capable merchant marine of- 
ficers at Kings Point Merchant Marine 
Academy on Long Island: 


KINGS POINT 


The United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy at Kings Point in Great Neck is holding 
cpen house next Sunday, providing an op- 
portunity for Long Islanders to become better 
acquainted with this impressive service in- 
stitution. 

Kings Point is as important to the well- 
being of the Nation as is West Point or 
Annapolis, yet it has not attained the rating 
accorded these Academies in the public mind. 
The reason is probably that Kings Point is 
many years younger than either the Army’s 
or the Navy’s officer-training schools. 

If many more Long Islanders realized the 
importance of the Kings Point institution, 
and were familiar with what it is accom- 
plishing in training officer personnel for 
the merchant marine, it is probable it would 
have far less trouble obtaining the financial 
backing in Congress which is necessary if 
it is to continue in existence. 

Year after year attempts are made at Wash- 
ington to pare down the Academy’s fund 
allocations, to reduce the allotments for 
its students, and otherwise curtail both its 
activities and its prestige. 

Such attempts arise plainly because of a 
lack of understanding of what the Academy 
does in training competent Officers for the 
merchant marine in peacetime and building 
up a reservoir of sea Officers for war emer- 
gencies. 

A strong merchant marine is a key to pros- 
perity in commerce and industry in peace- 
time. It is indispensable to our fighting 
forces in wartime. It is as necessary to the 
safety of the Nation as either West Point 
or Annapolis. 

No rational person would think of curtail- 
ing officer training at either of the older serv- 
ice academies, but there seems to be no hesi- 
tation to restrict the training at Kings Point, 
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The Merchant Marine Academy needs pub- 
lic support. It can grow and continue strong, 
or it can easily be restricted and hampered 
in its development because of a lack of public 
knowledge of its importance. 

The open house at the Academy will give 
Long Islanders an opportunity to see for 
themselves what is being done there. 





Where the Menace to Freedom Lies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarkz in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Bruce W. Knight, from the Readers’ 
Digest: 

WHERE THE MENACE TO FREEDOM LIES 


(Condensed from Dartmouth Alumni 
Magazine) 


(Bruce W. Knight, professor of economics, 
Dartmouth College) 


The greatest public issue before Americans 
today is pseudo-liberalism—false liberalism, 
phony liberalism, the pretended pursuit of 
liberal ends by means which lead in the oppo- 
site direction. In other words, are we to 
have liberalism or are we to have a wretched 
counterfeit in the form of state paternalism? 

State paternalism is precisely what a large 
and articulate group of self-styled “liberals” 
is working might-and-main to wheedle or 
even force us to accept. In the group are 
Government officials, administrators, and 
academicians—particularly social scientists, 
would-be social scientists, and “cause” 
preachers making a noise like social 
entists. Toward these persons, as persons, I 
bear no ill will. I suppose they mean well. I 
sympathize with the esthetic impulse which 
prompts them to give us something more 
lovely than the facts of life. Nevertheless, 
more is needed to qualify them as authori- 
ties on the attainment of human welfare. 
No doubt the stork legend is artistically pref- 
erable to the truth about babies, but it is 
hardly to be recommended as an approach to 
regulating the supply. It is toward the pa- 
ternalist, as such, that I am hostile, because 
I am convinced that he, rather than the 
avowed Red who knows what he is up to, 
is the most dangerous foe of personal 
freedom 

Liberalism is essentially an attempt to 
solve the greatest of all minority problems, 
the plight of the individual person in a 
world organized or disorganized by human 
institutions. Here a great deal of metaphysi- 
cal nonsense can be avoided by facing the 
simple fact that you are you and nobody 
else, and that you want to be yourself as 
fully as possible. Society is an excellent 
thing for certain purposes, but it is also a 
conspiracy against the real you. Liberalism 
tries to retain society’s useful results while 
minimizing its infringement on you. The 
primary postulate of liberalism is freedom of 


sci- 


the individual for self-development and 
self-expression. Hence any attempt by au- 
thorities to restrict this freedom unneces- 


sarily, by controlling the individual in 
either his internal adjustments or his exter- 
nal relations, is to be resisted. 

A liberal society is not an organism in 
which the parts are to be controlled in the 
interest of the whole. Since its fundamen- 
tal interest inheres in the parts, the indi- 
vidual persons, its objective is not controi at 
all but voluntary t 


agreement, 
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American liberalism is mainly a heritage 
from England. Its chief elements are the 
politics of democracy and the economics of 
the free mark.t. More broadly, it is a diffi- 
cult combination of majority rule and indi- 
vidual rights. 

From its essential nature follow these 
propositions: 

Independence: The people cannot exer- 
cise real self-government unless they think 
independently. They must not permit their 
conceptions of public issues to be deter- 
minded by agencies of the state. 

Individualism: Majority rule must leave 
the individudl as free as possible from the 
feeling of official coercion. 

Compromise: If voluntary agreement is to 
prevail over social control, the art of com- 
promise is essential, and to it, in turn, a 
spirit of tolerance is necessary. No person 
or group must insist on an exclusive inter- 
pretation of what is right or best for the 
people. 

Diffusion: Since, as Lord Acton put it, 
“power tends to corrupt and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely,” power must be diffused. 
It must not be concentrated geographically, 
or in the hands of any one branch of Gov- 
ernment, such as the executive. 

Conservation and progress: We cannot 
make progress, enlarge personal freedom, ex- 
cept by conserving what we have and build- 
ing on it. Liberalism is necessarily conserva- 
tive in its selection of means. It is under- 
mined by attempts to substitute rapid struc- 
tural changes for natural growth, since such 
changes require the people to surrender so 
much power to the Government that they 
cannot control the Government, that is, 
govern themselves. 

Economy: Liberalism cannot survive with- 
out a reasonably sound free economy, or one 
having what the people regard as reasonable 
rights of private property and reasonable 
stability. 

If this is liberalism, as I believe it is, ad- 
vocates of state paternalism—for which the 
welfare state is another term—are not liber- 
als. Let us consider briefly certain marks by 
which they may be identified. 

The paternalist is a tireless espouser, not- 
ably before groups of women, of raising more 
and more revenue for expenditure on the 
underprivileged, particularly if the revenue 
is supposed to come from State rather than 
local taxes. He not only aches vocally for 
social justice but is very intolerant of any- 
thing save the welfare state as a means to it. 
If you happen to believe that a distention 
of governmental power is not the liberal 
answer to private abuses of power, he calls 
you a reactionary. He prefers to overlook 
the fact that the paternalist in government 
takes something which is not his and redis- 
tributes it among a larger number of voters. 

The paternalist typically advocates more 
centralization of power, not only in the Fed- 
eral Government but also in the executive 
branch. For how else, he reasons, can you 
get a sufficient “rain of laws” to penetrate 
the parched soil of social injustice? Do not 
the ends justify the means? It logically fol- 
lows that the Federal Government must col- 
lect and expend larger and larger fractions of 
the national income to support more and 
bigger agencies for social control. 

He employs the piecemeal technique of 
Hitler, presenting his program in dramatized 
bits so that the expansion of expenses, bur- 
geoning of government and contraction of 
individual freedom will not be noticed till 
too late. 

Nowhere is American liberalism more 
kicked around, stood upside down, and 
turned inside out than in the field of eco- 
nomics. Nor should this prove surprising. 
The economy is a strategic sector at which 
to launch the assault on individual freedom. 
Moreover, our economy is peculiarly vulner- 
able to attack. It will have enough trouble 
to stand without the persistent efforts of 


bogus liberals to push it over by misrepre- 
senting its character. 

Any available alternative to the free mar- 
ket necessarily involves a tremendous loss of 
individual freedom. Apart from anarchism, 
which is obviously unworkable, the only real 
alternatives are authoritative systems in the 
form of communism, fascism, or democratic 
socialism. The first two of these require no 
discussion here. For democratic socialism, 
of which the welfare state is one variety, only 
two possible outcomes are probable enough to 
be worth talking about. First, if it re- 
mained democratic, it would become a colos- 
sal racket. With practically all wealth being 
Government wealth, and practically all in- 
come Government income, Government offi- 
cials would have approximately five times as 
much as now with which to promote their 
causes, especially the cause of keeping them- 
selves in power. Second, and largely because 
of its having become the first, it would 
cease to be democratic. 

The paternalist employs other tricks to 
misrepresent our economy. He exaggerates 
the importance of private monopoly, bad 
though some monopolies are. He overlooks 
the foremost father of monopolies, the Gov- 
ernment itself. He assumes that the evil of 
monopolies would be reduced by having one 
huge monopoly, the Government. 

Our worst offender against freedom of the 
market is the Federal Government itself. 
The tariff alone has probably done more 
economic damage inside and outside America 
than all our industrial monopolies combined, 
Further, government has been the foremost 
abettor of internal monopoly. It has used 
import duties, quarantine regulations, cur- 
rency manipulation, and the like, to keep 
firms out of the market. It has shut out sub- 
stitute products by such means as the out- 
rageous tax on colored margarine. It has 
restricted output directly in its farm pro- 
gram. 

Yet the paternalist proposes to cure the 
evils of monopoly by making the Government 
a far bigger monopolist than it already is. 
The chief argument for this course is that 
monopoly is “inevitable,” and must therefore 
be public rather than private. If half the 
energy now devoted by the state to promot- 
ing monopolies and then trying to control 
them were given instead to freeing th2 mar- 
ket and keeping it free, the output of welfare 
and liberalism would be far larger. 

There may be something to be said for the 
candid espousal of communism or fascism by 
persons who really believe that liberalism is 
washed up. But there is no honest justifica- 
tion for the brazen posing of state paternal- 
ism as the one and only liberalism. If one 
honestly believes in socialism, let him say so, 
and call it that, and explain why. But don’t 
call it ‘iberalism. 

Winston Churchill has said: “Of the differ- 
ence between socialism and communism I 
said a good many years ago that a strong 
dose of either socialism or communism 
would kill Britannia stone dead, and at the 
inquest the only question for the jury would 
be: Did she fall or was she pushed?” 





Changes Needed in Electoral Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted a meritorious editorial from the 
pen of Marion Gaines in the Pensacola 
News-Journal. It gives deserved sup- 
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port to the Gossett amendment for a re. 
vision of the electoral college system of 
electing Presidents. Under leave to ex. 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in. 
clude the editorial, as follows: 


CHANGES NEEDED IN ELECTORAL PLAN 


Political dopesters have not been optimis. 
tic about the prospect for House approval of 
the proposed constitutional amendment tp 
revise the electoral college system of electing 
Presidents. It would automatically diviqe 
the electoral vote of each State among Presi. 
dential candidates according to the popular 
vote in the State. Under present customs, 
each State’s votes are cast in a block for the 
candidate receiving the highest vote. With 
this change the electoral vote, which actual. 
ly determines the election of a President, 
would follow the popular vote State by State, 
and the system would more nearly approach 
the election of Presidents by popular vote. 

An unfortunate feature in the considera. 
tion of the proposal is that argument seems 
to center on the question of how the change 
might affect the immediate political for. 
tunes of one party or the other. Naturally 
this tends to obscure the questions of wheth- 
er the proposal would be in the interest of 
the whole people, and of whether the change 
might be made still better by throwing out 
the electoral vote system altogether and 
electing Presidents by direct popular ballot 

If the matter is debated solely on the 
basis of the national good it is hard to see 
how any defensible stand can be taken for 
keeping the present system. The question 
to be decided then is not whether or not to 
make a change, but what kind of change 
should be made. 





Un-American Activities Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. WOOD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reconrp, | 
include the following resolution: 


Whereas there is a need for a rededication 
to the principles and ideals upon which ow 
Republic was founded; and ; 

Whereas the devotion and allegiance of 
each citizen and organization to these prin- 
ciples is essential to the perpetuation of our 
Republic and to the continued growth cl 
freedom and economic opportunity in Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas there are individuals and orgati- 
zations dedicated to the overthrow of Oo 
Government by force and violence; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United State 
through its House Un-American Activit! 
Committee, is engaged in exposing commu- 
nism and Communists, whereever to ¢ 
found in the United States; and 

Whereas said House Un-American Activ! 
ties Committee has been engaged in conduct 
ing a hearing on Communist activities with- 
in the Territory of Hawaii since April 1), 
1950; and 

Whereas said House Un-American Act'\' 
ties Committee is performing a public service 
in the cause of patriotism, Americanis”, 
and is performing a further public servic 
in exposing the degree of communistic 104! 
tration present in the Territory of Haws, 
which said exposing of communism and 
Communists tends to defeat their effective 
ness in our community: Now, therefore, be 

Resolved, by Honolulu Post, 1540, of thé 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 











1 veterans’ organization chartered 


States (¢ 


the Congress of the United States), That 


hy t 
it 


tise Un-American Activities Commit- 
mmended and congratulated for its 


a . 11 nt work in the community in the 
Bo ee of Americanism, patriotism, and to the 
6 C«  snat the ideals and liberties we cherish 
y , dearly may be perpetuated forever; and 
a re it further 

: R d, That copies of this resolution be 


the House Un-American Activities 

ttee, the President of the United 
roc the Speaker of the House, the Presi- 
a + of the Senate, and our Delegate to 
€ 


Bi submitted by Hyman M. Greenstein, na- 
| deputy inspector general, VFW, past 
nder, Department of Hawaii, VFW, 

t commander, Honolulu Post 1540, 





Explorer Before Boone Was Not First 
Briton in Kentucky 


; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
mnanimous consent, I include in the 
ppendix of the Recorp a story written 
by Mr. Gerald Griffin, staff correspond- 
ent of the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
April 24, 1950, on Dr. Thomas Walker: 
Explorer Berore Boons Was Nor First 
N IN KENTUCKY—BaARBOURVILLE To 
MAGE TO DR. WALKER 

(By Gerald Griffin) 
URVILLE, Ky., April 23.—The man 
Barbourville and its environs will honor in 
ntennial celebration the coming 
week end was no mythical figure, no Paul 
Bunyon of the Cumberlands, but a real his- 
t acter—Dr. Thomas Walker. 
tor of many Kentucky and Virginia 
, Dr. Walker antedated Daniel Boone 
land beyond the mountains by 
2 decades. But even at that he 
f nitials carved on trees indicating that 
ther English explorers had preceded him. 
NAMED CUMBERLAND RIVER 

Two things prevented Dr. Walker’s name 
from being as well known today as that of 
Boone. First, he turned back when he was 
wit day or two of reaching the rolling 

f the Bluegrass region. And second, 

what is now Kentucky still was a forbidden 
claimed by both the English and 
for that important matter had not 
en settled by the outcome of the 
french and Indian War which sputtered 
from 1755 to 1763. 
Dr. Walker and the intrepid explorers 

mpanied him through Cumberland 
1 1750 left their imprint by the name 





Pay H 


bs 


» * » 
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Cumberland,” which he gave to the river 
‘iat name, And, according to the History 
0° Kentucky written by Judge Charles Kerr, 


n, who died recently, he named the 
Fork of the Big Sandy River. 

“ Surveyor in the romantic heyday of sur- 
ind of necessity a fearless explorer, 
{ker was born January 15, 1715, in 

“ig and Queen County of the colony of 
rg ', @ loyal subject of the English King. 
mL n he died, November 9, 1794, at Castle 
Hill home in Albemarle County, near 
“tesville, in the State of Virginia, he 


VI—App.——-195 
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was a citizen of the lusty young United 
States of America, and a neighbor of Thomas 
Jefferson. 


RECORDED EXPLORATIONS 


While yet in his early thirties, Dr. Walker 
had gained recognition as a surveyor, as had 
George Washington, and in 1743 accom- 
panied Col. James Patterson on a tour of 
inspection into southwestern Virginia. But 
this party made no attempt to cross the 
mountain barrier then recognized as the 
western rim of colonial Virginia. 

Dr. Walker kept methodical records of his 
exploration activities and modern historians 
have delved into them in looking into early 
pioneer times. 

His knowledge of the western country fre- 
quently was utilized by the colonial gov- 
ernment which, on several occasions, sent 
him to conclude treaties with the Indians. 
And it was not the Indians who gave him 
trouble on his famous Kentucky journey— 
they let him strictly alone—but a bear that 
wounded one of his companions, and a snake 
that bit one of his horses on the nose. 


MADE TREATY WITH IROQUOIS 


Dr. Walker’s most celebrated Indian treaty 
was the one at Fort Stanwix, N. Y., in which 
the English gained title to the lands south 
of the Ohio River including what is now 
most of Kentucky. The other party to the 
treaty was the Iroquois Tribe. 

As a prelude to his hazardous invasion of 
the lands which later became Kentucky 
County and a long time later, the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, Dr. Walker entered into 
a contract with the Loyal Land Co. on 
December 12, 1749. The company had title 
to 800,000 acres west of the Cumberland 
Mountains and it became Dr. Walker’s job 
to explore it for possibilities of settlement. 

With five intrepid companions, ail 
mounted, two pack horses, and a few hunt- 
ing hounds, Dr. Walker set out from his home 
near Charlottesville, now home of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, on March 6, 1750. His 
companions were Ambrose Powell, William 
Tomlinson, Colby Chew, Henry Lawless, and 
John Hughes. 


TELLS OF HUNTING 


Several months later they were back home 
with a none too glowing report of the western 
country except for the hunting, a tally of 
which ends the Walker log: 

“We killed in the journey 13 buffaloes, 
8 elk, 53 bears, 20 deer, 4 wild geese, about 
150 turkeys, besides small game. We might 
have killed three times as much meat if we 
had wanted it.” 

The Walker party, after stopping with a 
few settlers along the way, passed through 
what is now known as Cumberland Gap— 
later pubiicized by Boone—April 1%, 1750, 
and pierced the mountain chain now known 
as the Cumberlands. But there is no abso- 
lute record that Dr. Walker named either the 
gap or the chain. In his journal he refers 
to the Cumberlands merely as the “steep 
ridge.” 

But 4 days later he discovered and named 
the Cumberland River, from which the 
mountains and the gap probably got their 
name. He named the river after William 
Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, son of King 
George II and Queen Caroline. 

Following the Warriors’ Path of the In- 
dians, later followed by Boone and the pioneer 
settlers, he forded the Cumberland just below 
the present site of Pineville—Cumberland 
Ford—where the Iroquois are believed by 
some historians to have thrown back other 
tribes. That was between 1700 and 1750 in 
the Iroquoian conquest of the Ohio Valley. 

Near the present site of Barbourville the 
party divided, some of them, with Dr. Walker, 
continuing southwestward and the others 
remaining to build a log cabin, 8 by 12 feet, 
clear a little patch of land, and plant corn 
and peach stones, 
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FOUND CARVED TREES 


It was on this trip away from the base that 
Dr. Walker found the initials carved on the 
trees. Also, from a high point, he could see 
nothing but thickets of laurel and decided to 
change direction. He returned to his base, 
April 28 to find the cabin built near an 
abandoned village, possibly Cherokee, of sev- 
eral Indian-type cabins grouped around a 
mound 20 feet high and 60 feet wide at the 
top. 

The exact site of the cabin built by the 
Walker group is a matter of debate among 
historians, but they usually agree that it was 
the first built in Kentucky by English-speak- 
ing people. At any rate it was somewhere 
within a few miles of Barbourville. 

Without waiting for their corn to grow, 
the party pulled out from the base and made 
their way to the mouth of Station Camp 
Creek, where it empties into the Kentucky 
near Irvine. Just a couple of days more on 
the way west and they could have taken 
home a more encouraging report—they 
would have reached the great meadows of the 
Bluegrass—but here they turned toward the 
northeast. 


CAMP NOW IS SALYERSVILLE 


Continuing through the wilderness, the 
party camped June 3 where the courthouse 
now stands at Salyersville and named the 
Louisa River which, according to Judge Kerr, 
later became known as Levisa Fork. They 
named it for Louisa, sister of the Duke of 
Cumberland. 

Then they passed over the present site of 
Paintsville and made their way back to Char- 
lottesville. 

That celebrated journey took place 200 
years ago, 26 years before the United States 
was born and Kentucky County of Virginia 
was created. And it was several years before 
the rebel and surly Cherokee chief, Dragging 
Canoe, told Judge Richard Henderson and 
Boone at Sycamore Shoals: 

“You have bought a fair land, but there is 
a cloud hanging over it; you will find its set- 
tlement dark and bloody.” 





Michigan’s Miracle Mil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are prone to overlook 
one of the greatest engineering installa- 
tions in the world which is located at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. If anything 
should happen to the locks at Sault 
Ste. Marie, our national economy would 
be greatly hampered. It is through 
these locks that over 80 percent of our 
iron ore moves from the upper Great 
Lakes to our great industrial centers. 

Our military has designated the Soo 
Locks as one of our prime defense areas. 
Time and time again, I have called upon 
the Secretary of Defense to more ade- 
quately protect this vital zone by estab- 
lishing a permanent military installation 
at Sault Ste. Marie. It is no military 
secret that the Army finally plans on 
stationing an antiaircraft battalion at 
the Soo but no permanent base has been 
established. Even though the Fifth Army 
Corps has constantly recommended to 
the Pentagon that permanent facilities 
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be constructed, we have been unsuccess- 
ful in securing this vital installation. 

I include at this point of my remarks 
an article written by Norman and Mad- 
elyn Carlisle titled ‘““Michigan’s Miracle 
Mile,”’ which appeared in the May 1950 
issue of Coronet magazine: 

MICHIGAN’S MIRACLE MILE 
(By Norman and Madelyn Carlisle) 


THE FABUL”US SOO, A MARVEL OF ENGINEERING, 
IS THE BUSIEST CANAL IN THE WORLD 


There is a stretch of water in northern 
Michigant on the United States-Canadian 
border, that provides one of the greatest 
nautical shows on earth. Nature designed it 
as a spectacular set of violent rapids in the 
St. Marys River, which connects Lakes Su- 
perior and Huron. Human ingenuity turned 
it into an gineering marvel, the world's 
busiest canal, ‘thro ugh which passes more 
cargo t-an goes through the Panama, Suez, 
and Kiel Can se combined 

Yet Michigan’s miracle mile, the fabu- 
lous Sault Ste. Marie—generally known 
simply as “The Soo”’—piles up this record 
in only 8 months annually, vvhile the oth- 
ers are open year-round. 

The area occupied by the canal and its 
famous locks has well been called the most 
important mile in America. Without the 
Soo, our economy would be disrupted, fac- 
tories wou!d be forced to move, great indus- 
trial centers like Pittsburgh would shrivel, 
the price of hundreds of products you buy 
would soar. 

Strangely enough, the Soo is perhaps the 
least-known of modern engireering achieve- 
ments. Spectators are astonished at the 
speed with which vessels are raised and low- 
ered, so that a ship which has been towerinz 
far above them has, in a few minutes, 
drop»ed so low that they ave looking onto 
its decks. 

The Soo is really a set of gigantic water 
elevators which overcome the 22-foot hurdle 
pres nt d by the fact that the level of Lake 
Superior is higher than that of Huron. Ships 
go through the locks on an average of one 
every 18° minutes, 24 hours a day—except 
when Old Man Weather steps in. 

The Soo has a long and colorful history. 
Two years be efore the Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth Rock, a young French explorer, Eti- 
enne Brulé, stared in amazement at the 
falls in the St. Marys River. Father Mar- 
quette established a mission there in 1668. 

To this isolated 200-year-old town, there 
came in 1852 Charles Harvey, a determined 
young man from New England. He had no 
idea that his visit would help to change the 
history of America, for his purpose in com- 
ing was simply to sell weighing scales for 
the E. T. Fairbanks Co. 

Young Harvey never got a chance to sell 
scales. Stricken with typhoid, he lay des- 
perately ill for weeks. While he was recov- 
ering, he had time to talk to bearded pros- 
pectors who had come in from the upper 
peninsula wilderness with important news. 

Copper and iron—huge deposits of it—had 
been discovered. The metal was desperately 
nveded for America’s growing inustry. Yet 
young Harvey sensed that this mineral 
treasure-trove lay useless, because there was 
no way to transport it to civilization. 

Except for one cruel joke of nature, it 
could come down the Great Lakes in ships. 
But Lake Superior was almost 22 feet higher 
than Huron, and the link between was the 
violent St. Marys River. 

As s as Harvey was able, he rushed back 
to his employer, Erastus Fairbanks, and 
audac.ously proposed organizing a company 
to build a set of locks on the St. Marys 
River. He himself would direct the build- 
ing. Young Harvey was so persuasive that 
he inauced the hardheaded New England 
businessman to organize the St. Mary’s Falls 
Ship Canal Co, 
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There were vast obstacles in the way of 
completing such a project in a remote wil- 
derness. Stone for the locks had to come 
from far down on Lake Erie, wrought iron 
for the lock gates all the way from Pennsyl- 
vania. The nearest telegraph office was 450 
miles away, in Detroit; letters to Harvey's 
financial backers in the East took 6 weeks 
for delivery. 

Yet he wasted no time worrying about 
problems. Two days after he arrived with 
400 men in June 1853, he had shelters built 
for them and personally turned the first 
spadeful of earth. 

The first winter was a white nightmare. 
Temperatures stayed at 35 below, day after 
day. The workmen grew numb with cold, in 
spite of huge bonfires. At each runway 
Harvey had a watcher whose job consisted 
of rubbing snow on any man whose face was 
turning white with frostbite. 

The spring following the second winter a 
new and _ treacherous enemy _ struck. 
Cholera. 

Harvey saw the whole undertaking ending 
in wretched failure if his men fled the dread 
epidemic. Calling together his most trusted 
workmen, he told them that the truth must 
be concealed from the others. Each morn- 
ing his lieutenants gathered and carried 
away the dead for burial deep in the forest. 
The rest of the crew never learned that 200 
men died before the epidemic at last abated. 
Somehow they kept going, driven by the lean, 
insatiable Harvey, who was determined that 
the locks should be completed before the ice 
broke up on the Lakes. He won his battle. 
In April 1855 the waters of Lake Superior 
flowed into Lake Huron through the new 
canal, and in June the first ship was locked 
through. The fabulous Soo had become a 
reality. 

Harvey’s burning faith that the Soo Canal 
would mean a new era for America had been 
vindicated. Today, to handle the more than 
100,000,000 tons of cargo that move through 
it each year, the Soo has three great locks, 
in addition to the Poe lock, which replaced 
the original Harvey lock in 1896. Through 
these great devices passes an endless parade 
of Great Lakes shipping, the very lifeblood 
of American commerce. 

The colorful pageant includes giant 600- 
foot ore boats, which may carry as much as 
20,000 tons of ore; huge, bulging grain car- 
riers, often loaded with half a million bushels 
of wheat; sleek, black oil tankers; trim pri- 
vate yachts, and sometimes even rowboats 
or canoes. Any craft, no matter how large 
or small, has the privilege of going through 
the locks without payment of any kind. 

Although it is run by the United States 
Army engineers, there is no sign of military 
activity at the Soo. The man who bosses 
this bustling enterprise is a soft-spoken 
civilian engineer, Clifford Aune. From the 
administration building, he directs the 325 
employees who handle the job of running 
the locks. The enterprise costs the United 
States only $1,000,000 a year, a sum so modest 
that shipping experts describe the Soo as 
“Uncle Sam’s biggest bargain.” 

Smooth as the operation of the locks may 
be, the men at the Soo never forget that as 
long as human beings run the ships there is 
always a chance of error. 

They remember what happened in 1909 at 
the Canadian locks. Two down-bound ships, 
the Crescent City and the Assinaboia, had 
just entered the locks. Approaching from 
down river was the Perry G. Walker, which 
the lockmaster ordered to wait. Instead, she 
kept on coming, straight toward the gates 
which towered above her, and behind which 
were millions of gallons of water and two 
huge ships. 

Spectators watched in horror as the dis- 
tance between the Walker and the gates nar- 
rowed. There were shouts from the men on 
her own decks, and a frantic clanging of bells 
in the engine room. Still the ship kept com- 
ing on. With a rending crash her prow 

































smashed into the gates, ripping them fron 
their hinges. With a roar, a wild torrent ot 
water rushed out, carrying with it the tno 
ships which had been in the lock, 

There was a melee of ships and wate 
from which all three craft emerged badly 
battered. Fortunately, no one was Killed, py; 
so great was the force of the water that bot, 
upper and lower gates of the lock were carrie 
away. 

To the 10,000 Great Lakes seamen, the g 
means news from home, books to read, , 
mid-voyage contact with land in a swift 7. 
day round trip that takes them from Duluty 
to Cleveland and back. 

Here at the Soo is the unique Canal » 
Office that stays open 24 hours a day. Whe 
a ship enters the locks, her skipper, mate, or 
a seaman scrambles ashore and rushes to 4 
gray stone building that houses the poy 
office. Here he will find a fat packet 
mail awaiting him, the clerks having been ip. 
formed hours in advance that this ship wy 
coming in. 

It is one of the curiosities of the Soo thi 
the man who climbs down the ladder 
Huron-bound ship will also climb down ty 
get back aboard. During the comparatively 
short time the sailor has been ashore, th: 
ship has been lowered until it is below th 
ground level. 

The Soo becomes a knot of tension in th 
long line of navigation late in November, 
when the ships are making their last rus 
their skippers praying for a few more hows 
of good weather and open water. They ar 
racing with winter, and they do not alwa 
win. Sometimes the ice closes in on scores 
of ships above and below the locks. 

Wind, too, can be a stern enemy of ships 
and men. One fall afternoon in 1948, ity 
howling at close to 60 miles an hour with 4! 
the makings of big trouble. It came, s 
enough. Through the flying spray, me 
the lock level saw two ships headed Straight 
for the same lock at an angle that indicat 
disastrous crash. 

From his knowledge of incoming craft, th 
lockmaster high in his tower knew ther 
shouldn’t be two ships there at all. Tryitg 
to pierce the black wall of flying water, 
made out that what the man on the mu 
ways had seen was really just one ship, s 
in across the lock. 

Still, the situation was desperate 
ship, now discerned to be the Ralph Wat 
was unable to overcome the force of the 
wind and get swung straight into the lock 
Obviously she would need tugs. 

For six tense hours the great ship lay ther 
straining, until enough tugs could com 
river and be locked through to join her in“ 
titanic battle with the wind. Eventua. 
they freed her and she steamed through W4 
no damage to ship or locks. 

The sturdy men of the Soo had wi 
another victory over the elements. Ont 
again the long ships were free to pass throux 
the busiest water mile in America. 





































Water, Our Most Precious Natural 
Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, ! 
Nation is becoming increasingly awart' 
the absolute necessity of water cons¢!'* 
tion and the insuring of an abt undani 
supply of fresh water for ourselves 


our posterity, 
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rtant light on the problem was 





Mt of cs the Honorable Guy C. Jackson, 
tm Fj jr. president of the Texas Water Con- 
as = servation Association, in an address be- 
sadly rs the recent meeting of the National 
but a Rivers and Harbors Congress. For the 
both " information of the Members of Congress 
tried - and ers interested, I take pleasure in 
me " placing in the Recorp a copy of Judge 
os Jackson’s address: 
Watern—Ovur Most Precious NaTuRAL 
q RESOURCE 
ea There is no more important basic problem 





x the people of Texas today than 
h lem of developing, conserving, and 
beneficially utilizing, its limited, but re- 
le water resources, in the interest 
f - agricultural, municipal, and in- 
: a dustrial expansion and the economic welfare 
, of our citizens. 
rding to the United States Geological 
the water demands in Texas increased 
7,000 percent between 1890 and 1940, 
hile the population of the State increased 
ly 7 percent. Within the past 10 years, 
plants costing more than $1,000,- 
e, the ( have been erected in Texas. Syn- 
W the thet rubber, magnesium, nylon, paper, 
P teel, furniture, food products, airplanes, 
; chemicals, and many other products 
m are now being produced in quantity. Also, 
ru 5 within he past 10 years, more than 1,000,000 
hour land in Texas have been provided 
ation water for the first time, there- 
ing Texas’ irrigated acreage to more 
th t,000 acres in 1949, about 54 per- 
cent of which is irrigated from wells. 



































With 
this increased development the daily water 
den ls are exceeding the unregulated flow 
of Te rivers. Withdrawals of ground 
water are beginning to lower the water table 
at an excessive rate in some areas. It is 

traigh estimated by the Texas board of water en- 

cated 4 ineers that there is being used in Texas 

a e of about one and a half billion 

aft, the illons of ground water per day for irriga- 
re tion, industrial, and municipal use. 

; in example of the increased use of 

er ¥ un und water for irrigation on the high 

e rule , ] ie, I quote from figures given by 

Ing the T d States Geological Survey as fol- 

] In 1937 there were 1,150 wells on 


h plains irrigating 160,000 acres of 
land. In 1947, 10 years later, there were 
" ells irrigating 950,000 acres of land, 











1e lock. and I am informed by the same source 
t e than a million acres are now under 
JTigation in that area. 
During the past 2 years many of our cities 
ana towns were forced to ration water and 





z of lawns and the washing of 





c Some had to haul water for domestic 

ad wou purposes in railroad tank cars. To give you 
One? one example, the city of Coleman, in west 
through 7 ad water shipped in for a period of 


this same period there were short- 
ter for irrigation purposes and sev- 
tion districts and canal companies 
ml nad ise water for lands that otherwise 
> been irrigated. 
the broad expanse of Texas, with 
river systems, the average annual 
ges from less than 9 inches at El 
. ) inches near the Louisiana line, 
q ‘here is in Texas, between humid east 
‘ON a i arid west Texas, all the water 
I that can confront any people. In 
ple adopted the “conservation 
to the Texas constitution, sec- 
b and c of article 16, declaring 
rvation and development of all 
iral resources of this State, includ- 
_ itrol, storing, preservation and dis- 
i Of its storm and flood waters, the 


wa ite riv 
a ‘tS rivers and streams, for irriga- 
; its arid, semiarid, and other lands 





rigation, the reclamation and 
its overflowed lands, and other 
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lands needing drainage, the conservation and 
development of its forests, water and hydro- 
electric power, the navigation of its inland 
and coastal waters, and the preservation and 
conservation of all such natural resources of 
the State” to be “public rights and duties”, 
and commanding the legislature to “pass 
all such laws as may be appropriate thereto”. 
Following the adoption of this amendment, 
the Texas Legislature passed enabling leg- 
islation providing for the creation of local 
conservation and reclamation districts, water 
control and improvement districts, etc., for 
constructing works for irrigation, municipal 
and industrial water supplies, most of which 
were for direct diversion from unregulated 
streams, and very few dams were constructed 
for storing storm and flood waters. 

By the early 1930’s it had become increas- 
ingly apparent that if Texas was to continue 
to expand industrially and agriculturally, 
and if its cities and towns were to grow in 
population, steps would have to be taken to 
store the storm and floodwaters wasting into 
the wulf of Mexico from Texas streams, 
which is estimated to be 80 percent of the 
average annual run-off. In compliance with 
the mandate contained in the conservation 
amendment to the constitution, the Texas 
Legislature created, by special acts, 31 con- 
servation and reclamation districts and river 
authorities, embracing practically all of the 
several watersheds in the State, and having 
for their purpose the control, development, 
conservation, and utilization of the waters of 
the rivers and streams within their respec- 
tive boundaries for irrigation, industrial, 
municipal, hydroelectric power development, 
navigation, and all other useful purposes and 
for flood control. 

I will mention a few of these to show what 
is being done in Texas to develop our water 
resources. 

The Lower Colorado River Authority, em- 
bracing the 10 lowermost counties in the 
Colorado River, Tex., watershed, has four 
dams and reservoirs in operation with a com- 
bined capacity of 3,000,000 acre-feet of water 
and has two more under construction, the 
cost of which is being paid from the sale of 
revenue bonds and no funds will be requested 
from i_e State or Federal Governments. 

The Brazos River Conservation and Recla- 
mation District has one dam and reservoir in 
operation with a storage capacity of 724,700 
acre-feet. The district is planning to start 
construction within the next few weeks on 
three other dams and reservoirs to be paid 
for from the proceeds of revenue bonds with 
no aid from the State or Federal Govern- 
ments. 

The Lower Neches Valley Authority is the 
largest distributor of water in the Southwest, 
During the rice irrigating season, the au- 
thority sells and distributes 500,000,000 gal- 
lons of water daily for irrigation, municipal, 
and industrial purposes. The Corps of Engi- 
neers propose to construct four dams and 
reservoirs on the Neches River and tributaries, 
one of which will be completed this year. 
The authority is contributing $5,000,000 to- 
ward the construction of two of the dams 
and in return will receive waters stored in 
them. 

The Central Colorado River Authority has 
constructed more than 1,000 small dams on 
tributaries of the Colorado River in Cole- 
man County. The Corps of Engineers has 
completed a flood control and water conser- 
vation dam on Hords Creek, a tributary of 
the Colorado River. The city of Coleman, 
which hauled water for 20 months, con- 
tributed $100,000 toward the construction 
for the purpose of having approximately 6,000 
acre-feet of water stored for its use. 

The Upper Colorado River Authority has 
agreed to purchase the conservation storage 
in the Corps of Engineers’ North Concho 
River flood-control project near San Angelo, 
Tex. 

In addition to the above-mentioned dams, 
the Corps of Engineers now have under con- 
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struction four dams on the upper reaches 
of the Trinity River watershed near Dallas 
and Fort Worth; two on the Brazos River 
watershed and one on the Sulphur River 
near Texarkana. The city of Dallas has pur- 
chased the conservation storage in the Garza- 
Little Elm Dam and Reservoir, in the Trinity 
watershed for $5,000,000. The Park Cities 
adjoining Dallas, have also purchased con- 
servation storage in Grapevine and Garza- 
Little Elm Reservoirs. 

Several cities and towns have voted bonds 
for the construction of dams and reservoirs 
for supplemental water supplies. 

Private capital has constructed two dams 
in Texas, one near Longview in east Texas, 
and one near Colorado City in west Texas. 

All this recent development was brought 
about through the coordinated efforts of all 
interests working together toward a common 
goal, by and through the Texas Water Con- 
servation Association, a State-wide organi- 
zation representing the five major classifi- 
cations of water use: Irrigation, municipal, 
industrial, navigation, and river authorities 
The classfication “river authorities” includes 
all those districts and authorities created 
by special acts of the Texas Legislature. 

The government of the association is vest- 
ed in a board of directors consisting of 35 
members, 7 each, from the 5 classifications 
of water use represented. The members of 
the board are selected by representatives of 
the several classifications of water use. 

The association has as its primary pur- 
poses the promotion of the continued im- 
provement and development of the State's 
rivers, harbors, lakes, and water and land 
resources, and the investigations and ap- 
proval of practical and economically feasi- 
ble projects throughout the State. It ac- 
tively supports and advocates the orderly 
development and conservation of our soil 
and water resources for purposes of flood 
control, navigation, irrigation, and all bene- 
ficial uses. 

It provides a forum for the discussion of 
all problems relating to land and water de- 
velopment, conservation and use, serves as 
a clearing house for coordinating the activi- 
ties of local agencies, groups, and organiza- 
tions, and affords a means of securing united 
action by all the interests concerned with 
the various phases of land and water con- 
servation and utilization. 

The association maintains permanent 
headquarters in Austin under the direction 
of a full-time general manager. From its 
offices, by regional meetings of its executive 
board, through its news bulletins, the daily 
press, and its officers and directors, the as- 
sociation keeps constantly before Congress, 
the Texas Legislature, State and Federal offi- 
cials, bureaus and departments, and the 
public the need for water and land de- 
velopment, conservation, and utilization for 
the public benefit. 

In adopting the conservation amendment 
to the Texas Constitution in 1917, the people 
of Texas commanded the legislature to rec- 
ognize the State’s responsibility in develop- 
ing and conserving our water resources and 
to do something about it. The legislature 
has done something about it in a limited 
way, but there remains much to be done. 

There are many conflicting and ambiguous 
provisions in the present Texas Water Code 
which must be clarified and unified in order 
that the water users, the board of water 
engineers, and the courts may know the 
intent of the law. In other words, our wa 
code must be revised and brought up to 
date, based on present-day experiences. The 
regular session of the fifty-first legislature 
created a water-code committee to study 
this subject and make its recommendations 
to the fifty-second legislature. 

At the last regular session of the Texas 
Legislature there was introduced Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 3, proposing an amend- 
ment to article III of the Texas Constitution 
by adding a new section to be known as 
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section 49c, creating a Texas Water Con- 
servation Project Board and providing for 
the issuance by said board of not to exceed 
$200,000,000 in bonds as an obligation of the 
State of Texas for the purpose of creating a 
fund to be known as the Texas Water Con- 
servation Projects Revolving Fund, which 
bonds were to be sold from time to time to 
make funds available for such projects as 
might be specifically authorized by the 
legislature after official reports had been 
submitted by the Texas Water Conservation 
Projects Board and the Texas Board of Water 
Engineers, showing such projects to be self- 
liquidating. 

Texas an& the other States of this Union 
are going to have to accept their responsi- 
bilities in the development, conservation, 
and utilization of their water resources or 
surrender their rights to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There is no substitute for water 
and the people are demanding that the 
waters now flowing to waste without any 
beneficial use be conserved and made avail- 
able to meet their ever-increasing demands. 
If the existing State and Federal agencies 
don’t do it, the people will finally surrender 
to a Federal valley authority. 

There is now pending before the Congress 
of the United States several bills for the 
creation of Federal valley authorities or ad- 
ministrations such as the Columbia Valley 
Administration, the Missouri Valley Admin- 
istration, and others including an omnibus 
bill to create some nine Federal conservation 
authorities blanketing the entire United 
States and placing all Texas rivers and 
streams under the Arkansas Valley Authority 
extending from the Missouri River Basin to 
the Rio Grande. 

The pending bills are not basically differ- 
ent. However, under the omnibus bill, H. R. 
894, by Representative RANKIN, of Missis- 
sippi, the President would appoint an ad- 
ministrator for each authority, thus placing 
nine men in control of the people and re- 
sources of the Nation, whereas under the Co- 
lumbia and Missouri Valley Authority bills 
he would appoint three directors for each 
authority, giving 27 men complete control 
of the resources and economy of the Nation. 

These authority bills provide for the com- 
plete regimentation of the people, resources, 
and industry of the country. They are so- 
cialist to the core and can lead to nothing 
less than dictatorship. Under the Columbia 
Valley bill, the Administration, the three- 
man beard of directors, would establish the 
maximum size of farm units within each 
project for the reclamation of lands—but no 
farm unit shall contain more than 160 acres 
or less than 10 acres of irrigable land. No 
benefits from such projects could be made 
available to owners of lands whose individual 
holdings exceed the maximum area unless 
the owners avreed to sell the acreage in ex- 
cess of the maximum at an appraised value 
approved by the Administration. 

The Texas Water Conservation Association 
has consistently opposed the creation of 
Federal valley authorities on the following 
grounds: 

1. They are undemocratic in denying the 
people affected an effective voice in the 
formulation and development of programs for 
the utilization of their resources. 

2. They create confusion and chaos ir the 
development and operation of programs 
which can be made to function in a satisfac- 
tory .nanner. 

3. They will jeopardize every established 
water right within their reach and initiate 
interminable litigaton. 

4. They will tend to upset and unduly 
hamper and restrict the traditional freedom 
of the social, cultural, commercial and in- 
dustrial life of our citizens. 

5. They will remove direction and govern- 
mental control over local matters from the 
communities where such matters arise, and 
will render more difficult the solution of our 


problems whether by authorities or by the 
courts. 

6. They will destroy the sovereignty of the 
States in matters vital to the preservation 
of our form of government and in complete 
negation of the principles upon which it was 
founded. The exercise of such powers of 
control by a central government will make 
effective a program of planned economy and 
a definite change in the American system to 
an experiment in state socialism. 


Potato Marketing Agreement for the New 
England States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter I received this 
morning advising me of the recent de- 
cision of 85 potato growers in Hampden, 
Hampshire, and Franklin Counties in 
Massachusetts not to participate in the 
potato marketing agreement for the New 
England States and listing the reasons 
for that decision. 

I believe this decision and the reasons 
given will be of very real interest to all 
of my colleagues who are concerned 
about the development of a program 
for agriculture which will meet with gen- 
eral approval. 

The letter follows: 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass., April 25, 1950. 
Congressman HESELTON, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Last week 85 Hamp- 
den, Hampshire, and Franklin County potato 
growers went on record as opposing potato 
marketing agreement for the New England 
States, excluding Maine. Listed below are 
reasons why they opposed the order. 

A. Expense of administration, inspection, 
and policing the area, which would be levied 
on the growers. 

B. Lack of expensive sizing equipment 
which is necessary under such an agreement 
when size restrictions are imposed as in 
Maine. 

1, Under such a proposed program small 
farmers would be forced to sell their crops 
to dealers who have these expensive grading 
facilities. 

2. In this area the standard practice has 
been for growers to grade and sell their own 
crops. 

C. Lack of definite information in proposed 
agreement as to how much an order would 
affect the grower. 

1. Too many decisions are left to an area 
committee and the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make after the agreement is in effect. 

D. Growers feel that excessive Govern- 
ment regimentation and intervention in 
business is against the principles America 
was built on. 

We have sent a similar letter to Congress- 
man Furco.to. We hope that by contacting 
you, you will have a better understanding 
how Massachusettes potato growers feel to- 
ward the proposed marketing agreement. 

Very truly yours, 
STANLEY N. JASKOLKA, 
Chairman, 
EARLE M. Parsons, Jr., 
Secretary. 
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Bill To Stabilize Duties on Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. -AULTER. Mr. Speaker, } am jp. 
troducing a bill today providing that any 
change in import duties previously de. 
termined by customs authorities shal 
apply only to future imports and not be 
made retroactive to items which haye 
already been imported or in process of 
importation. 

By amending the United States Tariff 
Act of 1930 by this bill, manufacturers 
and businessmen in this country will be 
encouraged to increase their imports 
from foreign countries thereby improy. 
ing our trade relations with those coun. 
tries an | bolstering their economy at this 
crucial period in world affairs. 

By the way of example, let me cite to 
you the case of an American firm which 
importei 2,600 wooden cases from 
Canada in the latter months of 1949 ata 
stipulated import duty approved by 
United States customs officials. In De. 
cembe: 1949 the importer was informed 
that the cases had been reclassified, the 
import duty was increased to a point 
which no louger made importation 
profitable, and the increase was made 
retroactive on the 2,600 cases previously 
imported. 

In my bill I aim to establish as a legal 
fact that when once a classification has 
been made by the proper United States 
authorities at a customs port of entry, 
that decision should be final and the im- 
porter should not be subject to retroac- 
tive increased uu.ies imposed by sub- 
sequent reclassifications. When a busi- 
ness firm or manufacturer figures out 
what it can import with Government 
sancticen, that trade relationship should 
not be disrupted suddenly and without 
forewarniig. We are trying to build up 
our imports Zrom abroad and not to dis- 
rupt them completely. 

In connection with the problem of 
world trade and the question of impor's 
from abroad without hurting Americal 
producers, I desire to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the following article 
which appears in the United States News 
and World Report, April 28, 1950, which 
is of great timeliness: 

WANTED: TRADI STIMULANT TO FOLLOW Mai 
SHALL PLAN 

(Worries over the end of the Marshal! plan 
already are bobbing up in Washingtcd. 
Probiem is to help Europeans sell more an¢ 
buy less on the American market without! 
hurting United States producers. Tariff cus 
sales campaign, etc., are under study. But 
they won't be enough to guarantee that 
Europeans can pay their way without mor 
United States aid.) y 

How to ease the shock from ending 0! = 
Marshall plan in 1952 already is giving 
United States a new crop of problems. Th! 
shock, if it comes, will result from 4 drasti¢ 
cut in our exports and a possible rise in ow 
imports. 

The problems are of several kinds. “ 
businessmen and farmers selling 10 
domestic market are worried because 2 De" 
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round of tariff cuts is soon to be undertaken. 
Other businessmen and farmers whose prod- 
‘+s go into export are afraid of losing busi- 
n Europe no longer has Marshall 
ars with which to buy. And Gov- 
officials are concerned over what 
yen if Europe cannot obtain essen- 
from this country. 
Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG (Re- 





, of Michigan, and Senator CLINTON 
P. ANDER:ON (Democrat), of New Mexico, are 
urging that a special commission be set up 
to deal with the problem on a bipartisan 
basis. President Truman is giving attention 

it al He has named Gordon Gray, for- 


mer Secretary of the Army, as a special as- 
it to define the problem and recom- 
nd a further course. 
cuts to be offered by the United 
States in talks with 17 countries at Torquay, 
England, beginning in September, will have 
g on the problem, but probably not 
a major way. These reductions, by them- 
ta are not expected to bring in enough 
ports to come anywhere near bal- 
Un ited States foreign trade. 
| of 2,500 products on which cuts 
e discussed includes pottery, passen- 
ger autos, chemicals, textiles, toys, whisky, 
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wine hinaware, watches, clocks, cutlery, 
lead, zinc, nickel, oil, cattle, sheep, wool, 
ruits berts, certain kinds of cheese, and 
many other articles. 


Business and farm groups affected are 
r objecting. Manufacturers of 
pottery and textiles, nut growers, 





nd coal and oil companies were among the 
first t test. 

A illy, the concessions that are granted 
( countries are likely to be less sweep- 
ing than those made in the two earlier 
rounds since 1945, when Congress authorized 
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ictions of as much as 50 percent. 
> average, the rates have been reduced 
2 percent and theoretically could go 
ther 28 percent, under the law. In 
1 stances, however, the full reduction 
that is considered practical, from a political 

nd economic standpoint, already has been 


placed in effect. 
A sesrch for other ways to meet the “dollar 


gap” problem, therefore, is being made. Eu- 
rope hcw spends around $4,000,000,000 more 
year than she earns, That’s roughly equal 
mount of the Marshall-plan aid. 
that aid ends, Europe’s dollar 
tage will still be from one and a half 
to two and a half billions, unless a solution 
can be found. 
Paul G. Hoffman, head of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, says that, to 
earn the dollars she needs, Europe will have 
to sell 400,000,000 more of competitive goods 
untry. 
an import flow cannot easily be 
about, As an example of what 
en, the case of textiles is used 
Suppose that, as part of the 
00, textile imports are increased by 
a year. The question is asked: 
ild be the effect on the United States 
iustry—on the workers it employs, 
the capital invested in it, and on the 
mmunities dependent on it? 
In the studies soon to be initiated by Mr. 
nd others, the probable effect on va- 
: d States industries of bringing 
~ Competitive imports is to be surveyed. 
es lies also will explore ways of en- 
European countries to sell in the 
tes more gooas of types that will 
etting to industry in this coun- 
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€ courses of action for the United 

le event that imports cannot be 
to the extent. urged by Mr. Hoff- 

be weighed. 

Marshall plan aid to Europe in 
ae nothing in its place could 

ine of two or three billion dollars 
nite ed Stutes exports, officials say, 
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with especially severe blows to producers that 
are dependent on the export market. Grow- 
ers of cotton, wheat, and tobacco and manu- 
facturers of such articles as machine tools, 
motor trucks, tractors, farm machinery, and 
Office appliances would be hurt. At the other 
end, European countries suddenly deprived 
of essential goods from the United States 
also would be hard hit. 

To avoid a drastic decline in exports, new 
ways of getting dollars into the hands of 
foreign countries, so that they can continue 
to buy United States goods, are being studied. 

In some circles, the military aid program is 
looked upon as a successor to the Marshall 
plan. That program, however, while helping 
to maintain employment in the United 
States, does not provide Europe with dollars 
that can be spent in this country for ordi- 
nary commercial goods. 

The only answer for the United States that 
can dodge painful adjustments, of the type 
that would be forced by greatly expanded 
exports or sharply reduced imports, appears 
to lie in big-scale foreign investment. This 
can take the form of public or private loans, 
possibly geared in with the Government's 
point 4 program of technical aid for develop- 
ment abroad. 

Any dollars sent to Latin America or 
southeast Asia, the exports explain, are likely 
to find their way to Europe before returning 
to the United States. Those dollars can 
help to bridge Europe’s dollar gap, bolster 
United States exports, and lessen the pressure 
for a sudden increase in United States im- 
ports. The net result can be an expanded 
total of world trade, in which many nations 
will share. 

Some such long-range program o! invest- 
ment, therefore, seems certain to engage the 
attention of any bipartisan commission that 
Congress or President Truman may set up. 





Let Us Support the United Jewish Appeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NIW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican and other papers throughout the 
country: 

Let Us SUPPORT THE UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 
(By Harry H:; Schlacht) 

Our toast to Israel— 

Shalom Uvracha! 

Peace and blessings! 

We salute the second anniversary of the 
State of Israel. We hail the historic event 
with resolution and hallelujah. 

Two years of glorious achievement. 
years of glorious fulfillment. 

Let us celebrate this happy occasion with a 
solemn pledge of continued support to the 
United Jewish Appeal. 

This is the hour of destiny and opportun- 
ity that will stand out boldly in Jewish 
historv. 

No true Jew, no true Christian, no true 
American can stand apart from the campaign 
of the UJA. 

To feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
to provide hope for the downtrodden and dis- 
possessed, represent the highest ideals of 
Christianity, of Judaism, and of Ameri- 
canism. 

Hashomer ahi anohi? “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” 


Two 
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Americans of all faiths are solidly behind 
the UJA in the building of a new democracy, 
in the rescuing of Jews from inhumanities. 

Without the UJA, European Jewry might 
not have survived the horrifying destruction 
under Hitler. Without the UJA, the 2,000- 
year-old dream of the Jewish state might not 
have been realized. 

The UJA presents the greatest reconstruc- 
tion program in the history of world Jewry. 

It seeks to rebuild and readjust the lives 
of the victims of persecution. It seeks to 
bring the blessings of brotherhood to those 
on whom the tortures of war inflicted the 
most dreadful toll. 

Through the UJA, thousands of uprooted 
persons are leaving the isolated existence of 
DP camps, ghettos, and way stations 
throughout the world. 

They are finding their roots again and live 
as men. 

This has been accomplished by the UJA. 

The people of America must support this 
Godly enterprise. The UJA efforts are pri- 
mary in the program for Jewish survival. 

There are still thousands of sick, helpless 
Jews in Europe. 

They remain precariously suspended be- 
tween life and death. They face the terror 
of starvation and ignominy. 

The problem of saving the last remnants 
of European Jewry is one of the most impor- 
tant questions facing the architects of the 
new world. 

The decision rests with us. 

By our devotion, by our selflessness, by our 
generosity, we can make 1950 a year of op- 
portunity for oppressed Jewry. 

Let us all support the UJA. 
support this humane cause. 

Let us demonstrate the greatness of the 
American heart. Let us give for the sake of 
our immortal soul. 

Our deeds determine us as much as we 
determine our deeds. 

God bless UJA. 

God bless Israel. 

Shalom. 


Let us all 





A Celebration Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Washington Times-Herald in an 
editorial today calls attention to a fact 
tha* all our people should understand, 
and especially all Members of the Con- 
gress. It points out that the average 
salary and wage earner in this country 
works 117 days a year to pay the tax col- 
lector. Tomorrow is the one hundred 
and seventeenth day and it should be a 
day of rejoicing; a day to celebrate. As 
part of my remarks I shall include the 
editorial at this point: 

TOMORROW'S THE Day 
Since January 1, the average salary and 


Wage earner in this country has worked 117 


days and every cent he’s earned must be paid 
the tax collector. So, tomorrow for the first 
time this year he can call his salary his own 

We think such an occasion should be 
marked by a special observance in the hope 
of stopping the flood of Government spend- 
ing which might increase the number of 
days we'll have to work fur taxes next year 


to 120 or 140 days. 
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TAXPAYERS NEED HELP 


The national debt today has reached $255,- 
588,544,106.81. The administration plans to 
spend $42,439,000,000 in 1951. Such a budget 
will increase the debt by another four or five 
billions. 

In order to meet this huge expense you 
must pay direct and indirect taxes such as 8 
cents on a quart of milk, 18 cents on a can 
of baby powder, $2 on your telephone, $3,000 
on a new house, 70 cents on a shovel, and $3 
on a pair of shoes. 

Congress could make it a real celebration 
tomorrow. For a starter it could cut down 
the 1951 budget until it balanced and then 
wipe out the excise taxes put on the Ameri- 
can public as wartime emergencies. How 
about it? 





Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
by George H. Pauley, of Buffalo, N. Y.: 

THERE IS AN ANSWER 
(By George H. Pauley) 

What is the answer to the greatest and 
most important question confronting our 
legislators, economists, and statisticians to- 
day? That question which also has the 
labor leaders, the bankers, the great indus- 
trial tycoons in a quandary. The question of 
what to do about our aged citizens. 

The article entitled “Don’t Kid Yourself 
About Pensions” written by Nat. S. Finney 
and appearing in Look magazine under date 
of March 28, 1950, is the most dour, pessi- 
mistic picture of the subject that anyone 
could conjure up. 

Mr. Finney goes to great lensth to minutely 
describe the most obvious and simple facts 
known to anyone who has given the matter 
the most casual consideration. But, he has 
failed to offer anything of a constructive 
nature; notains that has a slight semblance 
of a solution to this important problem. The 
concluding paragraph of Mr. Finney’s article 
states: ““The country is still a long way short 
of finding a way to divide production in a 
way that will honor the fair claims of the 
old folks.” 

To that I would say: 


a celfes 
a selfe-s 





Only so far short as 

eking group in our legislature de- 
liberately keeps it for political purposes. But 
I am in full accord with the writer in his 
choice of the last six words in that para- 


graph: “Fair Claims of the Old Folks.” 
The millions of words written by hun- 
dreds of writers, some famous, some just 


mediocre, all simmer down to the same basic 
facts. Our great American medical and in- 
dustrial scientists have produced a Nation 
of high industrial productivity as well as 
great longevity. This of course is a very 
desirable condition, insofar as every indus- 
trialist and every worker is desirous of pro- 
ducil re and earning more in order to 
10re of the world’s goods for him- 
kewise, Whether prince or pauper, 
is a very desirable ambition. The 






only thing wrong with tnis picture is the 
fact that modern, mechanized industry can- 
not use all available manpower; leaving 
about 11,000,000 oldsters without means of 


earning the necessaries of life. 
Ss and 


some of our legislators 
of the time 


have not | 


kept abreast 


economists 
s; too many 


of them are still thinking in terms of 1880. 
Secure in their smug offices with salaries of 
fifteen to twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year, they have no idea how the average 
American taxpayer lives. 

Plain evidence of this fact is found in the 
present so-called social security law, with 
its $10 minimum; not enough to buy a half 
ton of coal and help pay John Lewis’ salary 
and pension. 

Various writers quote the billions of dol- 
lars in savings held by the savings banks; 
but no one has broken down the figures to 
find out how much of this money belongs 
to the worker with family in the $3,000-a- 
year and downward class. Perhaps we would 
find that to be a nonexistent sum. 

Regardless of how many words may be 
spoken or writen on this subject, pro or con, 
these facts remain, we still have 11,000,000 
citizens past 65 years of age, wholly or partly 
dependent upon others for support; owing 
to facts beyond their control, among which 
being 30 years of heavy income-tax pay- 
ments which have siphoned off their poten- 
tial life savings. 

Also, industry-paid “free” pensions are ob- 
viously impractical. 

The present Social Security Act is imma- 
ture, inadequate, and impractical. Pen- 
sions paid out of current Government reve- 
nue are highly impractical and unsecured, 
insofar as any hostile Congress could refuse 
to appropriate the necessary funds. 

But there is an answer, just as America 
has always found an answer to any question: 
First. Abolish all income tax on wages or 
salaries under $3,000 per annum. Second. 
Spread the cost of pensions equally between 
employer and employee. Third. Pay pen- 
sions of $100 per month to all workers at 
age 65, $150 to husband and wife when wife 
reaches age 60. Fourth. Abolish title 1 of 
present Social Security Act, placing all on 
an equal basis. Fifth. Stop fooling around 
with 1 percent or 14 percent of pay roll as 
a tax base, and make all contributions uni- 
form. For example: Tax all employees $2 a 
week, all employers paying $2 per week per 
person, thus placing all employees on an 
equal tax basis as well as on an equal benefit 
basis. Sixth. Begin paying to the present 
crop of oldsters at once, thus placing the sys- 
tem on a pay-as-you-go-basis. And last, but 
not least, abolish the pension question as 
negotiable between labor unions and em- 
ployers. Place the responsibility where it 


rightfully belongs, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
APRIL 18, 1950. 
—_——_— TT I 





Electricity and the Valley’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, there 
is now pending both in the Senate and 
the House a bill proposing the inclusion 
of the Cumberland River Valley in the 
TVA. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix an address by 
Gordon R. Clapp, Chairman of the 
Board of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
delivered at the fourth annual meeting 
of the Tennessee Valley Public Power 
Association on April 20. In this address 
Mr. Clapp does not specifically mention 
the matter of including the Cumberland 
in the TVA, but his speech sets forth in 
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very definite terms the necessity of fing. 
ing additional hydroelectric power if this 
important section of the country is to 
continue its economic development, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ELECTRICITY AND THE VALLEY’s Future 


(Address by Gordon R. Clapp, Chairman of 
the Board, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
fourth annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Valley Public Power Association, Nash. 
ville, Tenn., April 20, 1950) 


On March 20 an important aud significant 
event took place at Wilson Dam, Ala. The 
eighteenth generator, recently installed jp 
the Wilson Dam powerhouse, started to pro- 
duce electricity as a part of the TVA system, 
This unit—No. 18—completes the origina) 
and presently planned installations at this 
place, bringing the total capacity of the 
Wilson Dam to 436,000 kilowatts. 

In 1925, when Wilson Dam was completed 
as a belated World War I project, it was 
viewed by many as a “white elephant,” by 
others as a coveted prize—if bought for a 
dime on the dollar. In 1928, and again jn 
1930, Congress (Republican at both times) 
passed bills to establish something like the 
TVA to start wher: Wilson Dam left off and 
turn the whole Tennessee River system to 
public benefit. Both times the enactments 
were vetoed. In 1933, when TVA was estab- 
lished by the Congress and the President, 
Wilson Dim was turned over to the TVA. 
The powerhouse contained eight units with 
a total capacity of 184,000 kilowatts. Be- 
yond these eight units stretched the long 
unfilled floor of the powerhouse—room for 
10 more units. Today the full complement 
of 18 units—436,000 kilowatts is at work. 

Unit No. 18 at Wilson Pam, changing the 
power of falling water into electric energy 
for farms, homes, and factories, is today a 
symbol of the development of a whole region, 
adding the growing strength of its rich nat- 
ural resources to the betterment of the Amer- 
ican standard of living. 

Those who said, and honestly believed, the 
Tennessee Valley did not need or could not 
use more electricity were men with too little 
faith. 

Those who once labeled Wilson Dam as 4 
“white elephant” should now have red faces. 

Behind this recent event at Wilson Dam 
is a story familiai in its general features to 
most of us here in the Tennessee Valley and 
to many outside the valley who understand 
and applaud and support the course of 
development the Tennessee Valley has pio- 
neered in the past 17 years. You, the dis- 
tributors of TVA power, in partnership with 
your consumers and the TVA, have mace 
Wilson Dam and the whole Tennessee Kiver 
system an asset of great value. 

Let me recite some of the facts of whic. 
unit 18 at Wilson Dam is an appropriate and 
dramatic example. 

These facts are an old story to all of us 
here but the passage of time and the pressing 
problems of today’s responsibilities some- 
times dim our perspective. It is good to look 
back occasionally along the road we have 
come to give us energy and direction for wha 
can be done in the future, 

efore 1933, Wilson Dam produced, in 40 
average year, less than one third of a billion 
kilowatt-hours; in the single fiscal year of 
1949 alone more than 2,0UU,000,000 kilowatt 
hours were produced. This increase cow 
not and would not have happencd except at 
two ‘hings: 

1. Dams built upstrean. and on the tribu- 
taries steadied the flow of the river, there)y 
providing more water the year round 
operate more turbines more of the time; the 
minimum stream flow at Wilson Dam before 
TVA was less than 5,000 cubic feet per second. 
With the present system of TVA dams, this 
minimum stream flow is more than ive 
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reater. Before TVA primary power at 
Dam was about 39,000 kilowatts; with 
, storage and additional units it is 
000 kilowatts. 
» region has demonstrated what the 
f the TVA believed—produce more 
» distribute it at low rates, people 
! more electricity, efficiency of the 
wer investment will increase, and the area 
ed will be able to grow and develop. A 
. efficient river for flood control, naviga- 


ti n, and power would have been a luxury if 
the people of the Tennessee Valley had been 
slow to use the electricity this development 
made possible, You and the consumers you 
serve and the Nation’s requirements of war 
and defense have kept the TVA busy keeping 
up with the growing demand for electricity. 


And that electricity has helped to transform 
tl living, and strength of a region 





vital in the Nation’s economy, 

In the field of electric energy the moral of 
Wilson Dam should be clear—put a white 
elephant to work, feed him well, and he will 


more than earn his keep. Today, Wilson 
Dam as part of « whole system devoted to 
flood control, navigation, and power is help- 
ing to earn the 4-percent return the TVA 


power system has averaged since 1933. 

Let's review for a moment the growth of 
the TVA power system and the area served 
by the distributors of TVA power. 

In 1933 the area now served by the TVA 
used 1,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity. In 1949 the TVA system supplied 
more than 17,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

In 1933 most of the electricity distribu- 
tion agencies you represent did not exist. 


By 1945, the list year of the war, your munic- 









ipal and rural electric cooperative systems 
distributed three and one-third billion kilo- 
watt-hours to your consumers; by last year 
that had almost doubled to about 6,500,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours. Our forecasts of your 
requiremenis based upon a_ conservative 
projection of your past and present rate of 
zrowth estimate your loads will almost dou- 
ble again by 1954 to 11,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours 

In 1933 the area now served by the TVA 
had less than 300,000 consumers of elec- 


tricit The number now exceeds 1,000,000. 
In 1933, 15,000 farms, or about 3 percent 
{ the region’s totai, had electric service; 
re than 300,000 farms, or 77 percent 
[ the total, have electricity. 
During 1949 rural lines were extended to 
I y farms every 60 days as the total 
imber reached in all the years prior to 
933. The rural electric cooperatives, the 
*EA, and the municipal distribution systems 
ve all contributed to this achievement. 
The rural cooperatives and the municipal 
distribution systems put $56,000,000 into new 
rural and urban lines and substations last 
Your consumers bought more than $100,- 
i 0 worth of electric appliances in 1949. 
» average residential use in the TVA 
w 70 percent higher than the av- 
r the Urited States. 
I could go on. But you know the 
t is the cumulative total of what is 
-n individual areas served by the 
y owned, business-managed, tax- 
inicipal and rural electric cooper- 
tributors of TVA electricity. 
one more set of figures I must in- 
they dramatize the responsibility of 
ems and the TVA and our joint op- 
to serve the continued growth of 
t region, 
Wilson Dam in 1933 to Watauga 
1949 new records of power produc- 
use have been set only to be sur- 
Last June (1949) the TVA power 
including Alcoa’s dams and Dale 
he first of the Army engineer proj- 
> Cumberland, registered an in- 
city of 2,747,092 kilowatts. By 
year it will reach 2,997,610 kilo- 
itions now under way, to be com- 


~~ 
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pleted between June 1950 and January 1954, 
will add 1,297,400 kilowatts. This includes 
the first four units of the Johnsonville 
steam plant, the Army engineers’ Center 
Hill and Wolf Creek Dams on the Cumber- 
land. It also includes the new TVA steam 
plant begun this month at Widow's Creek in 
Alabama, to add some of the power required 
for the expanding atomic-energy program at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

These additions will bring the total TVA 
system to 4,295,000 kilowatts by 1954. 

But even that will not meet normal and 
emergency requirements forecast for that 
time. Pending now in the appropriation bill 
for 1951, as reported favorably by the House 
Committee on Appropriations, is a program 
that would begin two more dams, the Boone 
and Fort Henry projects on the Holston 
River in east Tennessee, and also provide an 
additional unit at Fontana Dam in North 
Carolina, and two more units at the John- 
sonville steam plant in west Tennessee. 
This pending program would add 395,500 
kilowatts to bring the total system to 4,- 
620,510 by January 1954. 

In 1933 opponents of the TVA and men 
of little faith said 1,500,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity was enough; TVA would 
just add more idle white elephants to the 
much-debated Wilson Dam. Today, the 17,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours available in this 
region are not enough, though it is far be- 
yond the highest level of power production 
TVA met during World War II. 

By 1954 the TVA system will be capable of 
producing more than 25,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours. But even then the system will 
not have reached the end of its growth. The 
supply of electricity must grow so the region 
can grow. More power from the tributaries 
of the Tennessee, more generating units in 
the remaining empty stalls of our power- 
houses, and every bit of power the Cumber- 
land can develop will be necessary. More 
steam units will be needed. Our goal is to 
accommodate normal growth and to be pre- 
pared for whatever emergency the future may 
bring. 

You and the TVA are in a great public 
business enterprise, to be sure. The suc- 
cess of our stewardship is measured by the 
standards of prudent investment, efficiency 
of operation, and our achievement of low 
costs in supplying an essential public serv- 
ice. But we could succeed on that score 
alone and still fail in our assignment. The 
success of our joint effort will end should be 
measured by the effect more electricity has 
upon the growth of this region, the energies 
and vision of its people in making electricity 
more useful in a soil-conserving agriculture, 
nore livable communities, more economic op- 
portunities. Our success in these things will 
affect profoundly the contributions this re- 
gion makes to the Nation and the world. 
On the basis of these measures of success we 
can look back upon the first 17 years without 
embarrassment. 

We can do even better in the years ahead. 
We cannot relax in our task while nearly one- 
fourth of the farms of the area do not yet 
have electric service. Plans and construc- 
tion programs of the 145 distributors of TVA 
power will soon add most of those not now 
served. Achievement of this goal is one of 
our most pressing obligations. 

We cannot relax in our joint determina- 
tion and pledge to reduce rates to the do- 
mestic and rural consumers to the lowest 
practicable level. Investment in construc- 
tion of new distribution facilities is making 
heavy demands upon the earnings of many 
distributors and that is delaying rate reduc- 
tions in some instances. But we should not 
lose the vision and faith we jointly demon- 
strated when money was borrowed to get 
electric service into the hands of the con- 
sumers through their cooperatives and local 
governments. The faith that achieved the 
service we now represent has been confirmed 
and more. Consumers of today have a right 
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and good reason to look forward to lower 
retail rates as old indebtedness is paid and 
earnings grow. In many instances you are 
prudently financing system expansion by new 
bond issues, thereby equating present con- 
sumer obligations with the present benefits 
that come from low rates. 

Among the 145 distributors, 33 now apply 
resale rate schedules below the original low 
schedule introduced in the 1930's when our 
present partnership with many of you began. 
Continuation of the trend toward lower re- 
tail rates in the Tennessee Valley is one of 
our most important and prudent objectives 
in the years ahead. TVA is trying to do its 
part in this by holding to its wholesale rate 
costs, despite the increased costs of heavy 
construction, and the development of addi- 
tional sources of hydro power in multipur- 
pose projects that cannot match the unusual 
economy of the basic hydro system thus far 
installed. 

The margin between the TVA wholesale 
rate and the retail schedules of the distribu- 
tors offers opportunity for retail reductions 
in many instances as loads and earnings 
grow. 

The success of our effort in these respects 
will demonstrate, as it has thus far, the 
wisdom of the Congress and the President in 
directing the TVA in its sales 0 power to 
“give preference to States, counties, munici- 
palities, and cooperative organizations of cit- 
izens and farmers, not organized or doing 
business for profit, but primarily for the pur- 
pose of supplying electricity to its own 
citizens or members.” 

Our joint responsibility to meet and serv- 
ice the power requirements for this region’s 
full development is not yet satisfied, nor will 
it be in our lifetime. We are pledged to con- 
tinue to demonstrate what this valley has 
proved so conclusively—energy, mobile energy 
in greater abundance, used more efficiently, 
and available to all in the area who want 
and can use it, is a minimum requirement 
for a strong region; it is an essential ingredi- 
ent for an ever-increasing, self-supporting 
standard of living. 





Proposed Regulation of Motion-Picture 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent io have printed in 
the Apperdix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me congratulating the mo- 
tion-picture industry on the suspension 
of he«rings on the licensing bill. 

There being no objection, the siate- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
FEcorD, as follows: 

CONGRATULATIONS TO MOTION-PicturE INpUs- 
TRY ON SUSPENSION OF HEARINGS ON LI- 
CENSING BILL 
I read with delight the news that the hear- 

ings scheduled for May 15 relative to the 

rs and 


proposal to license motion-picture act¢ 

actresses have been called off. I ratu- 
late the distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce Committee, Mr. 
JOHNSON, for having conferred with the out- 
standing leaders of the motion-picture in- 
dustry and with Mr. Eric Johnston, of the 
Motion Picture Association of America, rela- 


tive to a voluntary solution of this problem. 
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I am sure that the executives of the cinema 
who conferred with Senator JOHNSON will be 
adequate to the challenge which now faces 
them to implement the voluntary Motion 
Picture Code so as to prevent the recurrence 
of certain types of objectionable practices 
relating to the exploitation of immoral con- 
duct. 

I think that it is a wonderful thing that 
these leaders of the cinema mentioned by 
Senator JOHNSON in his statement of yester- 
day afternoon (as printed in the REcorp on 
p. 5882) should have come to Washington in 
order to help find a solution to this prob- 
lem, thus helping the Senate avoid the alter- 
native of what I felt to be unnecessary hear- 
ings on unconstitutional legislation. 

I think that the able Senator from Colo- 
rado displayed splendid judgment and good 
sense in his decision of yesterday. I think, 
too, that he is to be applauded for his noble 
moral standards which prompted him to be- 
gin activity on this issue. The fact that I 
disagreed with him on the specific proposal 
which he made because of what I felt to be 
its illegality does not for one moment alter 
my tremendous admiration of the profound 
depth of Senator JOHNSON’s spiritual con- 
victions. We certainly need more of that 
type of righteous, moral belief. 

To me, the decision to cancel out these 
hearings, at least temporarily, is a triumph 
for the American system of voluntary con- 
sultation and agreement as contrasted with 
the alien idea of compulsion. I think that 
this voluntary principle will indeed be tested 
as the industry gets down to the problem of 
actually improving its code. Some of the 
very small firms in the industry have in 
particular, according to all accounts, been 
guilty of breeches of good taste and this 
situation must be corrected insofar as they 
are concerned or for that matter, insofar as 
any large company is concerned. 

Correction of those breeches will prob- 
ably not be easy; a meeting of the minds in 
a democratic Republic such as ours may as a 
matter of fact, be very difficult at times. 
But that does not alter the necessity for 
our faith in democratic consultation around 
the conference table. 

Right now, the industry is still plagued by 
the 20-percent admissions tax on which re- 
lief seems to be only slowly coming through 
lengthy tax-revising procedure in the House. 
Moreover, there are other serious problems 
facing this important industry. Most impor- 
tant, howrver, a milestone in industry 
freedom has been reached thanks to patience, 
tact, and understanding all the way around. 

Throughout my efforts on this matter, be- 
ginning with my statement in opposition to 
the licensing proposal, which may be found 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, page Al916 and as recorded in the Ap- 


A2833 and A2981, respectively, it was my 
sincerest hope that a voluntary solution 
would be found, and at long last real progress 
has been made. Congratulations are there- 
fore indeed in order to the American system 
of discussion and voluntary agreement. 





National Association of Wheat Growers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE. 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 28, 1950 
Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
herewith include a copy of a speech 
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which I made at Kansas City, Mo., on 
Friday, April 21, on the occasion of the 
organization of the National Association 
of Wheat Growers: 


I am happy to be here today on the occa- 
sion of the organization of the National As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers. I regard this 
as a most important meeting. Ours is the 
greatest wheat-producing Nation on the 
globe, and wheat production is a better than 
$2,000,000,000 industry. it is one of the most 
important of our crops. It is the world’s 
greatest food grain, in many ways the most 
important of all food products. In recent 
years American wheat has meant more than 
that. It has saved uncounted millions from 
starvation, it has served as an important in- 
strument of our foreign policy and has been 
our most effective weapon in the cold war. 
The westward progress cf communism was 
stopped in its tracks—not by airplanes or 
battleships or bayonets, not by negotiations 
and diplomacy—but by wheat grown on the 
farms of America. This is typical of the 
story of wheat throughout the ages. It has 
won and lost wars; it has made and unmade 
empires; and world trade in wheat has always 
been the most important of all international 
transactions. This Nation is indeed fortu- 
nate in including within its boundaries the 
greatest area of good wheat land ever pos- 
sessed by any nation. Whatever the occa- 
sion when people talk about wheat, they are 
discussing no mean subject. 

Here in this country at the request of the 
Department of Agriculture and as a part of 
our war effort, American farmers increased 
the production of wheat from an average of 
about 750,000,000 bushels per year before the 
war to an average of approximately 1,200,000,- 
000 bushels per year for the 6 years ending 
in 1949. During this same period, when the 
whole world needed and demanded more 
food, our Nation was the only one which was 
able to substantially increase its wheat pro- 
duction. The rest of the world either stood 
still or made very slight contributions to the 
increased need for food. Every bushel of 
wheat from these better than billion-bushel 
crops which we have produced during the 
last 6 years has been needed, and although 
we hear much talk of wheat surpluses now, 
our carry-over on next July 1 will not be 
large when world conditions are considered. 
We must remember that there are over 200,- 
000,000 more people in the world today than 
there were before the war. There are that 
many more mouths to feed, although, sad 
to say, even with our increased production 
there will not be enough to feed these hungry 
mouths, even if there existed sufficient buy- 
ing power and an effective means of distri- 
bution. 

For it is a fact that in spite of the increase 
in world population and greater interna- 
tional need, trade in wheat is falling off and 
may perhaps fall off more. The decrease in 
the present marketing year as compared with 
the previous year is about 10 percent, and 
certainly we can expect further drops when 
the ECA expires and we no longer are financ- 
ing food exports to the Marshall-plan coun- 
tries. Along with this, we are faced with 
the fact that Germany has been admitted 
to the International Wheat Agreement and 
in the future will secure its supplies through 
that source rather than through the United 
States Army, which means that to some ex- 
tent we will have to share this market with 
other countries in the International Wheat 
Agreement. Although not yet admitted, 
Japan has applied for admission to the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, and presum- 
ably, if she is admitted, this will reduce the 
quantity of wheat which we send to that 
country. Up until the present our per 
capita consumption of wheat for human food 
has been declining, and with large stocks of 
feed grains available and with wheat-sup- 
port prices considerably above feed prices, 















































































there appears to be no immediate Oppor. 
tunity to increase the consumption of Wheat 
for livestock feed. 

In my opinion this meeting is long past 
due. I cannot at this time recall any group 
of producers in this country as important 
as the producers of wheat, who are still yp. 
organized. I do not care in what field yoy 
may go, you will find that in this country 
producers, processors, and distributors of jj 
important and many unimportant commodi. 
ties are thoroughly organized. If you wil 
take a look at the telephone directory in the 
city of Washington, you will find listed there 
the names of several hundred commodity 
groups having Washington offices. This js 
to say nothing of those who have their head. 
quarters in other parts of the country. In 
the field of wheat, we find that distributors 
and processors are thoroughly organized, 
The grain trade is organized through the 
National Grain Trade Council. The millers 
have the Millers National Federation. The 
bakers are thoroughly organized nationally 
with two groups, one representing the whole. 
sale bakers and the other the retail bakers, 
And yet the most important group of all in 
connection with wheat has been up to this 
moment entirely unorganized on a national] 
basis. 

Confining ourselves to the field of agricul- 
ture, let me point out that the producers of 
almost every other agricultural commodity 
are organized on a national scale. Take the 
field of livestock. Almost every State has one 
or more State-wide general livestock organi- 
zations, to say nothing of all the State and 
National breed organizations. On a regional 
scale, livestock producers are organized into 
groups like the American National Livestock 
Association, representing the Great Plains 
and Rocky Mountain areas, or the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattlemen’s Association, coy- 
ering the southwest part of the country. In 
the Corn Belt, the livestock feeders have their 
organizations. In the field of dairying there 
is a great national organization known as the 
National Milk Producers Federation, and 
there are dairy organizations in many States, 
such as the Dairymen’s League in New York 
and the Land O’ Lakes Creameries in Minne- 
sota and adjacent States. 

There is the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, representing the citrus industry of 
that State. The Florida citrus producers 
have a similar organization. There are Or 
ganizations of the deciduous fruit growers 
and of the various types of nut producers. 
There is the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, with many State wool associations. 
The baby chick hatcheries have a national 
organization known as the International 
Baby Chick Association, the headquarters of 
which are here in Kansas City. The sugar- 
beet producers are organized. There is the 
American £oybean Association, representing 
the producers of that commodity. There are 
the hop producers and the raisin growers and 
hundreds of other organizations representing 
agricultural producers from the local to the 
national level. Every one of them, I am sure 
is rendering a service to those whom they 
represent, and in most cases rendering 4 
service to the ptdlic as well. It is strange 
that wheat producers, who are ahead of mos 
agricultural groups in keeping up to date 
on production methods, have failed up 
this time to see the advantages of a nationa 
organization. 

There are some, perhaps, who feel that the 
general farm organizations are in a position 
to speak for wheat producers, but these 0 
ganizations are no more able to speak !0! 
wheat producers as such than they are 
speak for livestock producers or soybean P!0 
ducers or any other commodity group. EV! 
dently the members of other organized coll- 
modity groups feel that it is of value 
them and have their own organizations. I 
would not for a moment minimize the value 
of the great national farm organizations 
They perform a real service to agriculture 
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wot their field must necessarily be broader 
on that of any commodity group, and in 
ration where there may be a conflict 

sts between commodities, they of 
The general 
nizations have their fleld, und it is 
nt one, but in my opinion there 
; be a need for commodity organi- 


resent a great wheat-producing dis- 

Congress, and during my service there 

wheat producers have had no 

n to speak for them has fre- 

n brought to my attention. As 

e. I might mention the difficulty 

the Committee on Agriculture had last 

curing an expression of opinion 

t producers when it had under 

1 changes affecting acreage al- 

1d marketing quotas on all of the 

modities. I was asked by the 

f the committee in charge of the 

to see that wheat producers were 

ed. Of course, the general farm 

ns were invited and appeared, rep- 

111 farmers, but I had a real prob- 

t came to securing witnesses rep- 

: t wheat producers at those hearings. 

It was easy in the Pacific Northwest, where 

ther tate organizations. It was possi- 

» to secure representatives from western 

through the Western Kansas Devel- 

Association, but from there on out 

that wheat producers as such 

letely unorganized, even on a State 

I made every possible effort 

representative wheat farmers come 

I wrote letters to individual 

hom I thought might be inter- 

l'hrough the press the committee in- 

eat producers to come to Wash- 

i nd testify, but, of course, all who 

came pursuant to these general invitations 

: only for themselves. They did 

ehind them the collective wisdom, 

and experience that they would 

they had been representing State 

al wheat-growers organizations. 

1s that the committee got many 

d varying individual opinions, 

them in conflict with each other, 

1 the hearing was ended, with the 

the presentations made by the 

ber of State groups I have already 

the committee simply had before 

er of suggestions, many of them no 

but no real information as to 

ral opinion of wheat producers 

the country on the problems in 

How much more helpful it would 

to the committee and to the Con- 

) if there had been a great na- 

ization representing the wheat 

rowel f this country and authorized to 

them on important problems affect- 

lustry. 

urse, specific legislative questions 

ne of the important matters of 

heat producers which may come 

igton. There are many phases 

ational policies which directly 

y affect the production and mar- 

heat, especially in these times 

ch international trading is under 

t control. I recall that last year, 

International Wheat Agreement 

consideration, representatives of 

farm organizations, the grain 

millers, and a number of Members 

were called into consultation 

etary of Agriculture and mem- 

roup which were to represent 

y at the conference which was to 

agreement. I am sure that the 

vheat producers were represented 

rectly, but it is a fact that there 

- He present directly representing this 
*<,000,000,000 industry. 

at Vv an important question is pend- 

involves wheat and international 

ises out of the fact that an 

1g company is building flour 
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mills in Cuba with the understanding that 
the tariff on wheat will be repealed. At first 
thought, that might not sound like such a 
bad proposition as far as American wheat 
producers are concerned, but the rub is that 
under cur present preferential treaty with 
Cuba, American wheat is entitled to a pref- 
erential tariff rate and can therefore suc- 
cessfully compete with wheat from Canada 
and other countries. he purpose of the 
preferential treaty was to give our producers 
access to Cuban markets and to give Cuban 
producers a preference in our markets. Cuba 
still has this preference in the markets of 
this country, particularly important, in the 
case of sugar, but I am told that if the tariff 
on wheat is repealed, it will mean that Cana- 
dian wheat will displace American wheat and 
flour in that country. I think that question 
is one to which this organization might give 
some immediate concern. 

In view of the fact that such a large pro- 
portion of our wheat exports at present are 
being made under the ECA program, the 
policies of that organization are very im- 
portant to wheat producers. Last year the 
ECA made available $175,000,000 to the United 
Kingdom with which to purchase Canadian 
wheat. Otherwise those dollars would have 
been spent for wheat or other products in 
this country. I am not raising the question 
of the ‘visdom or folly of the action taken. 
There are two sides to it, but I am simply 
pointing out that it was something which 
was of great importance to the wheat pro- 
ducers of this country and one in which a 
national wheat organization would naturally 
be interested. 

Whether we like it or not, the future of the 
wheat growers of this country will depend 
in a large degree upon Government policies. 
That is true of every industry. For many 
years there have been farm programs re- 
lating to wheat, and whether or not these 
particular programs are continued, there will 
always be many ways in which the Govern- 
ment will touch the business and productive 
operations of wheat producers. The ques- 
tion of what kind of a farm program we are 
going to have, as applied to wheat, is of 
course of paramount importance. With the 
rising opposition to farm programs generally, 
it behooves the producers of wheat to give 
consideration to a program which will be 
self-supporting, and which will enable us to 
compete in the export markets. Aside from 
legislation there will constantly be questions 
arising which relate to details of programs 
and policies. Right now there is under con- 
sideration in the Department of Agriculture 
the matter of changing the rate of storage 
allowances on wheat under the price-support 
program. The grading of grain is a regula- 
tory activity of the Government, and any 
changes which may be made in that program 
are, of course, of intense interest to wheat 
producers. Freight rates are another mat- 
ter in which the Government exercises regu- 
lation and control. One could go On and 
enumerate many other Government func- 
tions which are of vital interest to wheat 
producers, and in the solution of which pro- 
ducers should have a voice to present their 
viewpoint and interests. 

In the next few years, there will be hun- 
dreds of decisions made by the Government 
affecting wheat growers and their business. 
Who is going to decide these questions? How 
do we know they will be decided right? Are 
they going to be decided by Congress, very 
few Members of which have personal knowl- 
edge of the problem, or the time to study it? 
Are they going to be decided by men in 
Governnient agencies, who may have an en- 
tirely different viewpoint from that of farm- 
ers, and who may be quite unfamiliar with 
the problems involved? Many important 
decisions vitally affecting farmers may be 
made quite incidenta‘ly in connection with 
the consideration of questions which only 
incidentally relate to agriculture. For 
instance, our foreign-trade policies may have 
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almost as much effect upon the welfare of 
wheat producers in the next few years as 
anything which might be done directly under 
Government programs. 

Let me make it clear that I do not believe 
this organization should be what is com- 
monly known as a pressure group. It should 
be the voice of the wheat growers of the 
country; yes. It should be in a position to 
speak for them in matters which affect their 
welfare and the general welfare of the coun- 
try, as it is affected by wheat production and 
marketing. It will Se a voice which, in my 
opinion, can be very helpful by keeping 
legislative bodies and Government agencies 
informed and advised as to the problems of 
wheat producers and the relationship be- 
tween those problems and the economic and 
social problems of the Nation. I know it is 
only in that spirit and from that standpoint 
that the wheat growers of this territory want 
to be represented by such an organization as 
this in the determination of governmental 
policies. 

But governmental policies are only one of 
many fields in which an organization of this 
kind can work. When I think of the poten- 
tial good which can come from this organi- 
zation, my mind turns at once to the field of 
research. I do not for a moment discount 
the great achievements of agricultural re- 
search in recent years, and yet, as a matter 
of fact, compared with its potentialities and 
compared with industrial research, very little 
has been done. I think it should be made 
clear that taking into consideration the funds 
which have been available, marvelous re- 
sults have been secured. But when it comes 
to research, industry spends a hundred dol- 
lars where agriculture spends one dollar. 
Industry spends these tremenodus sums of 
money for research because it knows that 
research pays. We Know that research pays 
in agriculture also. The diffiiculty is that 
whereas large industrial concerns and organ- 
izations have the funds with which to carry 
on research, 6,000,000 farmers over the coun- 
try have no way of carrying out research proj- 
ects as individuals, and no way to carry them 
out at all without organization. In the past 
practically all of our agricultural research 
has been done by Government agencies, in 
the main through the Department of Agri- 
cuiture and the land-grant colleges. Under 
the Research and Marketing Act, provision 
is made whereby the Government might co- 
operate in research with private organiza- 
tions. The Far East Grain Mission, which 
I am sure is familiar to most of you, is an 
example of a cooperative effort under the 
Research and Marketing Act, between the 
Department of Agriculture and a State 
organization of wheat producers. There can 
very well be other cooperative efforts along 
this line, and if the organization and the 
funds are available, there will no doubt be 
much additional research carried on, botl 
independently and in connection with ou 
land-grant colleges and other Governmen 
agencies. 

The need for such research is evident ev- 
erywhere, both in the field of production and 
marketing. We all have in mind, I am sure, 
that there is much which can be done in 
production research along the line of better 
varieties. Much has been accomplished in 
recent years on this, but all of us know that 
more can and will be done if funds are avail- 
able. In a large part of the wheat-growing 
area of the country, there is much need for 
research on alternate crops to stabilize and 
balance agriculture in those areas. There 
is so much yet to be learned about plant 
diseases. Last year the mosaic disease was 
a factor in reducing wheat yields in large 
areas. We have accomplished much in 
breeding disease-resistant plants and in 
methods of attacking disease, but every 
scientist will tell you that the work along 
these lines has only begun. We need more 
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study also in the field of eradicating weeds 
and other plant pests. 

The present infestation of green bugs over 
a large part of the Southwestern Wheat Belt 
brings to our mind the need for more work 
along the line of eradicating insect pests. 
There are questions of land use and the con- 
trol of wind and water erosion in which there 
is still much to be done in the field of re- 
search. 

We need continued and expanded research 
in storage and transportation problems. 
Weevil control is an instance. We need to 
study and develop information with refer- 
ence to the grading of wheat and other grains, 
and our gerry-built system of transportation 
rates is a subject upon which much research 
can be expended. 

Nowhere is research more important than 
in the field of marketing. In spite of the 
world’s shortage of food, in spite of under- 
nourishment, even among people who are 
supposedly well fed, wheat producers are 
faced now with the problem of reducing their 
production unless new outlets can be found. 
We are all familiar with the fact that there 
has been a steady decline in per capita wheat 
consumption in this country for the past 40 
years. If per capita consumption today 
equaled that of 40 years ago, we would con- 
sume in the United States for human food 
this year 750,000,000 bushels of wheat, instead 
of approximately 500,000,000. There are a 
number of reasons for this decline, but cer- 
tainly one important reason is the failure of 
those who produce, distribute, and process 
wheat to properly advertise the value of their 
product, and to market it in such a form as 
to get an adequate response from the buying 
public. The splendid reception which has 
recently been given in Kansas and some 
other States to the new type of bread con- 
taining 16 percent more wheat illustrates the 
fact that the public will respond to a tasty 
and improved product. It is yet too soon to 
see how far-reaching the results of this de- 
velopment may be, but it is an illustration 
of the fact that there are possibilities until 
recently unexplored for expanding consump- 
tion. If any project of this kind is to suc- 
ceed on a national scale, it must, in my opin- 
ion, have the backing of a great national 
organization, such as is being set up here. 

We know what the meat industry has done 
in expanding consumption of its products 
through judicious and skillful advertising. 
We know what has been done by the citrus 
producers and others in expanding their 
market outlets. These groups have been able 
to accomplish much, because they were or- 
ganized. What they have done wheat pro- 
ducers can do. But the expansion of wheat 
consumption as human food is only one field 
in which we should be working. Certainly 
there can be some increase in consumption 
for livestock feed. There should be research 
in the utilization of varieties of wheat which 
are good from the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer, but which are not satisfactory to the 
milling and baking industry. We must ex- 
plore all the possibilities in the way of in- 
dustrial uses. 

But the field which has the greatest im- 
mediate possibilities in enabling us to avoid 
drastic production cuts is the field of exports. 
We are not doing so badly now when the 
ECA program is in effect, and under which 
our taxpayers are financing exports to the 
Marshall plan countries and to other nations 
within the scope of our foreign-assistance 
programs, including Japan, Korea, and what 
remains of Nationalist China. The world 
needs, and will continue to need, every bushel 
of wheat we can produce in this country, 
but if we are going to dispose of it after our 
foreign-aid programs end, as end they must, 
we are going to have to meet competition 
from other wheat-exporting countries, in all 
of which wheat prices are lower than in this 
country, and we are going to have to find 
some wey by which the importing countries 


can pay for the wheat which we send them. 
This gets us into the field of foreign-trade 
policy and international financing. 

Much more might be said, but this is 
enough, I am sure, to indicate the great fleld 
which exists for research in expanding our 
outlets for wheat and its products. It indi- 
cates also the necessity for organized effort. 
I do not mean to imply that a national or- 
ganization would necessarily want to cover 
the entire field of research. Much can and 
will be done by organized State and local 
groups working with the land-grant colleges 
and other governmental agencies. But all of 
the matters which I have mentioned can be 
accomplished only through organization, 
either at the local, State, or National level, 
and the inspiration and push for work of 
this kind must be furnished by a national 
organization. 

This organization represents an effort on 
the part of farmers to help themselves as 
distinguished from too much dependence on 
government. I believe it will be of assist- 
ance to the wheat producers of this country. 
I believe it will be helpful to those who in 
this country and throughout the world are 
engaged in the distribution and processing 
of this, the most important of all food prod- 
ucts. But my interest in the matter would 
be far less did I not also believe that the 
National Association of Wheat Growers can 
make a real contribution to human welfare 
here and abroad. I say this because it is my 
firm conviction that out of this organization 
will eventually come more efficient produc- 
tion and wider distribution of the world's 
most essential commodity, the result of 
which will be to expand the consumption of 
a nutritious food, diminish hunger, promote 
the well-being of millions of distressed peo- 
ple, increase international friendship, and 
advance world peace and prosperity. 
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The Republican Party and the McCarthy 
Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an excellent and 
penetrating article by Miss Doris Flee- 
son, commenting on the political and 
moral significance for the Republican 
Party of the current investigation into 
the State Department. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

EXPLOITED BY EXTREMISTS—BATTLE FOR SOUL 
or GOP IN MAKING WITH GROWING INFLU- 
ENCE OF McCarRTHY 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

A real battle for the soul of the Republican 
Party is in the making. 

In the face of statements by Senator Mc- 
CarTHY that “Wait 6 months and you'll see 
the results of what I’m doing,” thoughtful 
Republicans are saying that the show-down 
between the differing GOP factions cannot 
be long delayed. This group includes gov- 
ernors and private citizens as well as ring- 
side observers of the gravitational pull which 
Senator McCartuy is exerting upon the GOP. 

What Senator McCartny is talking about 
is no riddle. He thinks that his charges are 
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going to be the great Republican campaign 
issue this fall. He is cocksure that they y,) 
elect Republicans and return control of Cop, 
gress tothem. Then the party will be grate. 
ful to him and he will have that nationy 
stature, that leadership for which he y 
ardently longs. ‘ 


BOUNDLESS AMBITION 


Wisconsin editors broke the news last wee; 
to their fellows that Senator McCartar; 
boundless ambition includes the Presideney 
He has often said at home, they related, th): 
he will be the Nation’s first Catholi2 Prey, 
dent. 

Republicans who believe that the meg; 
used by Senator McCartny are in direct cop. 
flict with the party’s basic Americanisy 
foresee a bitter struggle for control, pert 
a deep and permanent schism. Some 
still hoping that time will diminish the pres 
sures; others think the pressures are already 
mounting to the point of inevitable confli¢ 

One of the party’s major figures paid , 
little-noticed visit to the Capital recent); 
He strongly condemned Senator McCanrrny’ 
tactics which he feels gravely injure th 
country but admitted that not all his ass. 
ciates took that view. Republicans, he wen: 
on, had never had the fight they must hay 
to determine where they stand. He said tha 
so far they had always at the last momen 
glossed over their difficulties but they could 
not get away with it again and should no 
even if they could. 

This Republican can command national 
attention when he chooses to speak 
He also has a pretty fair idea now, he th 
of who will be on his side. 

LINE-UP AFTER PRIMARIES 

The Republican line-up will begin to 
more evident to the public after the primaris 
are over. If Senator McCartuy can keep hi 
charges alive—as he clearly intends to ¢ 
and probably can—the Democrats expect t 
make it impossible for a Republican cand- 
date to evade taking a stand. 

The irony of this is that it is hardest on 
those Republicans whom Democrats most 
admire. The GOP extremists, having not) 
ing to lose, can exploit the McCartTry charges 
to the utmost. Others must risk alienating 
any McCartuy admirers while gaining a me 
too label. Meanwhile, they point out, in- 
pendent voters are likely to play safe and 
run off to the Democrats. 

This problem of the Progressive Republi- 
can is capsuled here by one wit in the query 
Are Republicans really necessary? Mav) 
liberals feel that the anti-McCarrny kind 
are and desire to help them, 

Actually the usual iron law applies—the/ 
must help themselves. It is theirs to decide 
when to rebel against the growing McCants! 
influence. The Senator from WisconsiJ 
clearly will not help them by subsidins 
quietly. 


Tribute to Hon. Paul H. Douglas, of 
Illinois, by Walter Locke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT 


Friday, April 28 (legislative day 0/ 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
ask unanimous consent to have prinit’ 
in the Recor a column written by W 
ter Locke, editor of the Dayton Da 
News, which describes the persona’ 
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and | lems of our colleague the Sen- 
ator | Illinois [Mr. Douctas] as he 
his noble effort to be a con- 
is Member of the Senate. 

sere being no objection, the article 
was Ol ed to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


. 


TRENDS OF THE TIMES 
(By Walter Locke) 
a “yu? ry’? SENATOR—THE UPSET HE CREATES 
n, D. C—The good farmer never 
ivestock breed run dowr. The 
» livestock growers will pay for the 
nimal needed to build up their 
herds forever make us stare. 
»etter blood to build more milk 
r mutton or eggs—this is a farmer’s 
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( ress distributes its powers by sen- 

Where th> baseball manager sends 

med pitchers to the minors, Con- 

tes its ancients to ever-increas- 

I The younger Members are 

the rear. The ancients occupy the 
thrones. 

Tl | call it the system of senility. 

Congress, overburdened with increasing 

t favor with the people. They 

i8 against the Eightieth Congress. 

likely this 1950 to vote against 

-first. Do they grow weary of the 

minating there? Congress, like 

I ‘herds, needs new blood. 
PauL LowArD Doucias was born in Salem, 
1 witch-hunting town), in 1892. 





makes hin n now 58. He graduated from 

I i College, in Maine. He studied at 

( and at Harvard to make the high- 
br was to be. 

I » a teacher of economics—Reed, 

I Washington, Amherst, Chicago U. 

H row? The world round was also a 


book to read. Behold him a Chicago alder- 
I ( the late war. He enlisted in 
the 1 nes, rising to a captaincy and emerg- 
ing but with a crippled arm. 


The books rolled from his pen, books show- 
, immersion in modern economic prob- 


apprenticeship, the worker in 
ze, controlling depressions and 
and on. 

Senate the other day the pork 
rolling prosperously along. 
barrel is a revered institution 

he Congressmen. The statesmen 

id with their appeals to Santa 

( The process is simple: You vote the 

I my locality and I'll vote for yours, 
zrolling. 

< barrel is the piled-up spendings 

process makes. 

the appropriations are justified. 
d ones through, it is necessary 

many not so good. 

t pork barrel was rolling gaily 
a tall back-seat Senator with a 

e stood up. “Halt,” he cried. 
ternation was like that when 

Dickens’ story, asked for more. 
s someone asking less. 

trange chance this Chicago alder- 
shbrow scholar who had written 
ught as a captain of marines 

1 his way into the Senate of the 


f the amazements of the amaz- 

ection year: the Illinois that had 

Washington Senator Curly Brooks 

a blazing majority to Paut Dovc- 

r. (Strange, the divagations 

S in the choosing of Senators. 

ka that gave George Norris to his 

ents KENNETH WHERRY nOwW. 

Carolina of the ineffable “Fish 

lds blesses us with FrRanK 

Ww And Wisconsin. It was 

30b” La Follette 30 years ago; it 
3 JOE” McCarrHy now.) 
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There stood the stranger Senator from 
Illinois calling halt to the rolling barrel. 

New blood, clearly, had descended upon the 
seniority-ruled Senate of the United States. 

How do you stay in the United States Sen- 
ate long enough to grow powerful by grace of 
seniority? There are various ways. 

Some Senators have so succeeded by the 
sheer greatness of their minds and hearts. 

Such greatness is sadly rare. More have 
succeeded by two particular devices. First, 
talk economy, then pack the pork barrel well 
with public money for the local elements. 
(Santa Claus did not begin with WPA. He 
had radiated the pork barrel for decades be- 
fore social security.) This combination of 
waste and economy is often unbeatable. 

The freshman Senator from Illinois, call- 
ing a halt on the rolling pork barrel, was 
striking at the very thrones of many a 
seniority Senator. 

Did he succeed? Of course not. The bar- 
rel rolled right on over him, 50 Senators to 16. 
But on it, as it rolled, there were blood spots 
that would not out—the new blood that had 
found its way into the Senate from, of all 
States, hard-boiled, big-bossed Illinois. 

There came another Senate day. It wasn’t 
the barrel rolling now, but a steam roller on 
its way. Mighty hands, well backed by sen- 
fority, were pushing the Kerr bill, the gas 
bill, through. 

Down the Senate aisles came this same 
tall Senator with the greying, bushy hair, 
with a trail of charts following him. He set 
his charts where all the world, not only the 
Senate, could see. They showed what the 
Senator held the bill would cost the people 
of America. 

For hours he fought there. Did he win? 

The machine rolled right on over him. 

Again the blood spots—the new blood the 
people of Illinois supplied. The country saw. 
The President vetoed the bill. The shocking 
economist from Illinois went on to his war on 
the basing point, instrument, he says, of 
monopoly. 

A radical? This new blood is conservative 
as a farmer on his paid-for farm. He is for 
competition in industry. Coal? He is 
stumped. Competition there has seemed to 
fail; but he wants no more government con- 
trol of prices than cannot be escaped. The 
farmers cannot be left to fail, but that prob- 
lem is yet to solve. 

No socialist here, this easy old shoe of a 
Senator, but just a Democrat (little d). No 
better new blood, the press galleries say— 
and who has more chance to know?—has im- 
pinged on the seniority Senate in many 
years. 





Why Have a Loyalty Program? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in this land of liberty and freedom 
why should it be necessary for the Presi- 
dent to establish loyalty boards to in- 
quire into the patriotism of some Gov- 
ernment workers? That is the theme in 
an article today by George Sokolsky ap- 
pearing in the Times-Herald. I com- 
mend it to the attention of every Mem- 
ber and I include it at this point in the 
RECORD: 


- 
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THESE DAyYs 
(By George Sokolsky) 

In recent months, we have been moving in- 
to a pair of hysterias. One is the war hys 
teria, which is very bad indeed. This startex 
when it was discovered that Klaus Fuchs 
had been stealing our atomic secrets 
1942 and we did not know it. 

The other is the hysteria of distrust < 
out of the Hiss trials. While we should ferre 
out every traitor and spy, there is no need t 
get hysterical about it Actually it shouid 
be an ordinary police job 

About all this, the sstion arises: Why 


should there be a program? Why 

















should there be a need for a loyalty tram? 
Why should there even be a suspicion that 
American officials might be disloyal? Is it 
not shocking that this country s eel 





called upon to appoint a loy 
vestigate its own employees? 

In the mesh of accusation and defense, is 
that not really the question that should be 
asked? For what has happened to us, t 
our children, that loyalty is not taken f 
granted, and correctly taken for granted? 

President Truman made a speech on the 
loyalty program which he instituted 3 years 
ago. Then he repeated, 3 years a When 
he instituted that program, did he ask hime 
self or his advisers: What corrupting virus 
has eaten into the hearts of our people th 
their government needs to worry about the 
loyalty of those employed in the govern- 
ment? His institution of that program was 
a tacit admission of its need. 

The President appealed to the people to 
notify the FBI or the Department of Justice 
if they have evidence of d 

Well, Whittaker Chambers in 19°9 brought 
his case to the office of the President of the 
United States when he spoke to Mar 
Intyre, who relayed him to Adolf 
Jr. From 1939 to 1948, that story lay dor- 
mant. 

Then the House committee on un-Amert- 
can activities revived it. Were it not for 
Congressman Nrxon, of California, nothi 
would have come of the Whittaker Chambers 
charges against Alger Hiss. NIxOn pushed 
that one and deserves the credit for it 

The President himself called the Hiss case 
a “red herring.” Chambers was violently 
abused. Nixon persisted. Finally, whe 
the pumpkin papers came on the scene 
Department.of Justice prosecuted Hiss 
won a verdict. 

But it took nearly 10 years after the first 
charges for the case to be brought. 

Similarly the Amerasia case has been dor- 
mant from 1945 to today when it is being 
reopened by a congressional committee 

The spying thief, Arthur Adams, ran about 
this country, trailed by the FBI and né - 
paper reporters. He was almost an open spy 
sO Many persons were trailing him and trail- 
ing his trailers 

But Arthur Adams got away 

I can mention other cases, but you must 
be as weary of the repetition asIam. What 
I ask is a fundamental question that must 
some day be answered: How did it happen? 

Until that question is fully answered, the 
people will remain suspicious. The Presi- 
dent, in his speech, made the point that 
some of the loyalty charges are political in 
nature, aimed at the 1950 and 1952 elections. 
I suppose there is truth in that, just as his 





















defense was obviously of a political nature 
Unfortunately, politics gets into everythir 
But that is really not significant It 


dodges the central issue, which is: what has 
happened in our land that any pers l 
10, even 3, even 1, can serve in vital a - 
cies of Government and be disloyal to the 
United States? 

The President also made the point, tn 
effect, that all disloyal persons in Govern- 
ment employ have been found and have 
been dismissed. The President cannot know 
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that to be true nor can anyone else. Would 
not anyone have said, at any time before all 
the fuss was made, that there were no dis- 
loyal persons in our Government? 
And how do we define loyalty? 
a simple definition: 

Any American whose relations, connec- 
tions, partisanships, or associations impels 
him, whether out of conviction or for base 
reasons, to serve the interests of another 
country, cught not to be regarded as loyal 
to the United States for purposes of holding 
public office. 

That yardstick could, with safety, be uni- 
versally applied. 

, 


Let us try 


Report on Program for Flood Control and 
Related Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, re- 
cently our distinguished Chief of the 
Corps of Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. 
Lewis A. Pick, delivered an able report 
cn the program for flood control and 
related work of the Federal Government 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent that the report be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY MAJ. GEN. LEwIs A. PICK, CHIEF 
OF ENGINEERS, BEFORE THE NATIONAL RIVERS 
AND HARBORS CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Marcu 24, 1950 
One year ago I had the privilege of ad- 

dressing you. The occasion was one of my 
first public appearances after becoming Chief 
of Engineers. In the 12 months that have 
elapsed since that date, my duties have 
called for appearances and addresses before 
many groups in many different cities. 

On all these cccasions, I have stressed the 
same basic theme: land and wa.r. Where 
properly developed, conserved, and used, 
these essential resources form the basis for 
continuing and prosperous Civilizations, 
Where neglected, they lead inevitably to dis- 
aster. And if the neglect is persisted in, to 
inevitable extinction. Such has been the 
history cf past civilizations. 

Today, my theme is the same; for the 
state of our national development and the 
times in which we live, make our land and 
water and their conservation and maximum 
utilization of far-reaching importance. 

They are important in the maintenance 
and progressive development of our economy, 
And they are important in assuring that our 
economy will be able to perform its vital 
share in the carrying out of America’s policy 
of seeking a lasting and untroubled world 
peace. 

This is a goal which the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress has long advocated. 
It is a goal which I am pleased to know you 
are continuing to foster with undiminished 
vigor. It is a goal worthy of the best efforts 
of all of us. 

Before amplifying further on this favorite 
theme of mine—and yours—I should like to 
make just a few brief observations on the 
current operations of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, They are, of course, an integral part 


of the over-all land and water program of the 
Nation, 

It is gratifying that the postwar resump- 
tion of Federal river and harbor improve- 
ments and flood-control work has been ex- 
panded year by year. The program is now 
the largest single Federal public works ac- 
tivity. 

Current appropriations for this program 
are the highest in our history. Congress 
voted $635,500,000 for civil works of the Corps 
of Engineers in fiscal year 1950. The larger 
share is for flood control. River and harbor 
improvements receive $198,000,000. 

As you will recall, there was considerable 
discussion in Congress last year concerning 
unobligated balances. I should like to report 
that we now have worked out a realistic 
program for fiscal year 1950—a program that 
will require the obligation of all available 
funds by the end of this fiscal year. 

Eighty-one percent of the total 1950 ap- 
propriation is being devoted to construction 
work. These construction funds are for 258 
projects, located in a majority of the States, 
the District of Columbia, and Alaska. 

The objectives we seek require investment 
of sizable public funds. Consequently a 
considerable part of our work is devoted to 
the preparation and furnishing of studies 
necessary under the procedure which leads 
to the appropriation of public funds. The 
appropriations are not regarded as ends 
within themselves, however, but as necessary 
means to achieve the desired end results. 
Our function is to translate these annual 
appropriations into completed, functioning 
projects, providing their benefits for the 
Nation. 

In this effort we are making progress. The 
river and harbor program—which was begun 
by Congress under the Corps of Engineers in 
1824—has gradually expanded, until today 
there are more than 27,000 miles of im- 
proved channels, 400 locks and dams, and 
more than 200 harbors completed and ac- 
tively maintained. These completed proj- 
ects exceed similar improvements anywhere 
else in the world. They are an important 
segment of the national transportation sys- 
tem. They have helped to make possible 
the current all-time high marks being re- 
corded in the Nation’s water-borne com- 
merce. They are an essential element in 
American security. 

Flood control is a more recent activity of 
the Federal Government. But here also we 
are making great progress. No major flood 
has blighted the lower Mississippi River Val- 
ley since the initiation in 1928 of the Federal 
project there. This project, now about 60 
percent complete, has already yielded benefits 
aggregating nearly $5,000,000,000—or about 
eight times the project’s cost to date. 

In the general flood-control program, in- 
itiated in 1936, the Corps of Engineers has 
placed in operation approximately 200 local 
protection projects and more than 60 reser- 
voir projects. In the short time these proj- 

cts have been completed, they have pre- 
vented flood damages far exceeding their 
total cost. And they will continue for many 
years to provide protection to property and 
prevent loss of human life. 

In accordance with national policy, Corps 
of Engineer dams and reservoirs are, wher- 
ever feasible, designed and constructed as 
multiple-purpose projects. At many of them 
hydroelectric power is being developed. In 
the current fiscal year power production has 
been initiated at the Allatoona project, 
Georgia, and existing facilities have. been ex- 
panded at the Norfork project, on the Ar- 
kansas-Missouri line, and at the Denison 
project, on the Texas-Oklahoma line. Power 
production will be initiated shortly at the 
Narrows project, in Arkansas. These facili- 
ties, together with others scheduled to come 
into production, will help in meeting the 
Nation’s pressing need of more electric power. 

Our reservoirs also provide other benefits 
which, although incicental, are none the I-cs 
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real. The American people are making jp. 
creasing use of our completed reservoirs 
recreational purposes. Water also is pb 
stored at many of them for municipal 
industrial purposes, to supplement existiny 
inadequate normal supplies. Where feasjpj. 
our reservoirs are storing water for use in 
irrigation projects. Fish and wildlife fagjjj. 
ties are being promoted. Pollution abate. 
ment is being helped. 

Yes, these projects serve a wide range of 
beneficial purposes. They are steadily beine 
supplemented by other projects, and ther. 
will be a much greater contribution to the 
national welfare when the presently author. 
ized program is completed. 

Of course, work of this type can never tp 
completed fully, as long as America cop. 
tinues to grow. To meet the continuin: 
needs, we are constantly conducting investi. 
gations of proposed new improvements, and 
sending our recommendation to Congres 
At the present time, the House has passed, 
and the Senate has before it, a new omnibys 
bill. This bill—in its present form—author. 
izes new flood-control and river and harbor 
projects which, in our studied opinion, are 
needed under any comprehensive program 

Other Federal agencies have extensive 
studies and plans that are a part of the 
over-all Federal program to develop, con- 
serve and effectively use the Nation's land 
and water resources. Together with the 
program of the Corps of Engineers, they 
represent a splendid start in our efforts t 
use America’s land and water resources to 
the very best advantage. 

But it is only a start. 

For this is an industrial Nation. It isa 
Nation in which we deal in big things. We 
haul increasingly large cargoes, and to meet 
the demand for increased transportation 
facilities, we have had to go back to the 
rivers. We have gone back to the waier- 
ways, and their development to permit us 
of larger and larger tows which, under mod- 
ern engineering methods, have made signif 
cant changes in the whole economic struc: 
ture of the country. There are many chan 
nels today reaching far into the country 
upon which deep-draft carriers move | 
ports where industrial processing of the 
cargoes takes place. In fact, with more and 
more development of our navigational struc 
ture we will approach the most economical 
balance between all forms of transporta 
and hence the most economical bus 
structure possible. 

In the early history of our country the har- 
bors along our coast were adequate to mett 
the needs of the day. But our Nation 
progressed; and we progressed as a people 
our demands and needs for improved equip 
ment increased. Fortunately, the America 
people had vision. Fortunately, there were 
people who—as have you—had the vision 
see a future that was possible through bast 
improvements of the country’s natural re 
sources. They had the vision to appreciate 
the importance of a sound plan of maj 
harbor improvements, and they had ' 
sound business sense to know that the de 
velopment of these harbors was a nationa 
responsibility. Consequently, for a centu' 
and a quarter the Corps of Engineers 5 
been charged with the responsibility of pr 
viding this country with a system of har 
adequate to the needs which spring from 
progress of a growing nation. 

Today, the United States—and civic-mine 
ed leaders such as your active group—‘ 
take justified pride in our harbors—m0 
than 200 of the finest h-rbors in the wor 

Our system of harbors is, in my op!2! a, 
among the greatest assets that the peo) 
of the United States possess. And the 
harbors are here to stay. Yet, they are ne 
essarily going through a continuous chang 
For example, when I was assigned to the Ne 
Orleans district in 1925, the average al’ 
of the oceangoing vessels at that time ¥® 
25 feet. Yet, in the relatively short pet 
































ince then, the average draft of ships 
+ eome into our harbors has increased to 
oa feet. Think of the enormous amount of 
aoe added to our shipping by the deeper 

we are improving channels at stra- 
teci ts throughout our coastline. To- 
day, we are talking in terms of 36, or 40, or 
45 feet as required by traffic demands. In 
the future, I might predict, we will be re- 
quired to provide up to 50 feet. The thing 
to do—and the thing we are doing—is to 


make our navigation channels deep enough 
and wide enough, and to have them ready 
when we need them most. 

The United States has become known the 
world over as a great building nation. Yet 
we know that only the framework has been 


date for the real building of Amer- 
i This great country of ours, the greatest 
ecricultural and industrial country in the 
world, is only on the verge of the greatest 
building era ever known. But we must build 
lidly. We must build on two basic poten- 
is—water and soil. With these two po- 
tentials protected, controlled, developed, and 
put to work for the benefit of all the peo- 
nle—and for the benefit of making—we have 
a solid foundation for uninterrupted na- 
tional growth. 
perly taken care of, our soil and 
never be used up. There are areas 
world today where people have begn 
ing land for more than a thousand years, 
f t land is still good because they have 
taken proper care of it. Yet there are other 
1 this world—vast areas—where the 
peo} nee developed great nations and a 
great culture. But they forgot the soil and 
tk And in these areas today there is 


laid t 


i 








the 


1othing but sand and waste. 

Unfortunately, all of these areas are not 
1 distant lands. For there are today areas 
1 the United States that have already been 

nged from agricultural areas into waste 
lands. Areas where the land once was fer- 

] good, but was badly treated. It 
guilied; it washed away; and once land 
washes away it is a difficult and costly job— 
and sometimes an impossible one—to restore 
t. We must stop this needless, heedless 





The other great natural resource on which 
m build is water. 
Our water in the United States is limited. 






reas there is too little. In other sec- 
ter has become a great destructive 
because we have built our cities on 
rs, and our great farming industry 

in the fertile valleys of our streams. 
An example in the great Missouri River 
n which Thomas Jefferson, as President 
United States, had purchased for 
Today along the Missouri River 


$1 00.0( 


there is more than a billion dollars’ worth 
of industrial development scattered from 
st. Charles in Missouri through Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, and on into 
Montana. And this billion-dollar develop- 
n right on the banks of the river be- 
Cc ea 


river afforded the early settlers 
> later industrialists essential trans- 
and water power. 
conserve Our water resources and to 
d great industrial developments, the 
Cor of the United States in 1936 passed 
the f National Flood Control Act. This 
1 can, in my opinion, go down in 
ne of the most progressive steps 
ilding of this country. This act, 
with subsequent legislation, pro- 
ficient authority for us to do every- 
ssary to control, to conserve, and 
r water resources to work for the 
people. Today, as I have said, 
rds are being eliminated and water 
t to its multiple uses in almost 
r basin in the United States. 
heous with controlling floods, we 
reasing and making more effi- 
American network of inland water- 
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ways. No group knows better than do you 
that these waterways are essential to our 
transportation system and to our industrial 
and agricultural way of life. 

We must transport raw products, minerals, 
and other materials to the great processing 
centers which lie inland from the coast. 
And we must transport the finished products 
of these great industrial centers to our own 
markets and to the seacoast for transporta- 
tion to markets of the world. We urgently 
need all the transportation facilities possible 
to obtain. We need the railroads, the high- 
ways, the air lanes. And we urgently need, 
too, the slower-moving water-transportation 
routes which carry great bulk shipments at 
low cost. 

We also must have the proper facilities in 
this country to distribute our agricultural 
produce—as well as our industrial products— 
so that the people can maintain the highest 
possible standard of living. I have seen 
famine in India because there was no means 
of distributing food. I have seen people die 
in India by the thousands from starvation, 
while in the adjoining provinces there was 
plenty of food. But it couldn't be trans- 
ported. 

But here I should like to remind you of 
the additional benefits which can be—and 


* are being—achieved through well-planned 


navigation and flood control work. In con- 
trolling water, we impound it in the areas 
where it can be economically captured and 
stored in great reservoirs—and put it to 
work. 

Our modern society requires a tremendous 
amount of water. There has been an amaz- 
ing increase in our per capita consumption. 
The new uses required by new industries take 
enormous amounts of water. Personally, I 
was amazed at how much water it takes to 
run an air-conditioning machine—and we 
have just begun to develop and use air-cool- 
ing devices. 

I am often asked, “What is the outlook for 
this country?”’, and I always reply that the 
outlook for this country is just what we make 
it. If we have foresight; if we conserve and 
protect the land; if we develop and utilize 
our water resources, this Nation can go for- 
ward to a high destiny that I doubt any of 
us here today can envision. 

However, there will come a time when cer- 
tain minerals necessary to our industrial 
progress will be depleted and we will be 
forced to bring them in from other sources in 
the world. So long as we have our harbors; 
so long as we have our inland waterways for 
low-cost bulk transportation we can do this 
without detriment. But if the time ever 
comes when this Nation is called upon to 
import not only the raw materials for manu- 
facture, but also the food to supply our 
expanding population, then we will have 
become a decadent nation. 

Let us continue to build for the future— 
let us continue to build solidly and soundly 
by conserving and developing, and by the 
proper and wise utilization of our two great- 
est potentials—soil and water. 


Whitewash Incorporated? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 28 (legislative day of 

Wednesday, March 29), 1950 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix oi the Recorp an edi- 
torial appearing in the Indianapolis Star 
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on Thursday, April 27, 1950. It is en- 
titled “Whitewash Incorporated?” 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
WHITEWASH INCORPORATED? 
[From the Indianapolis Star of April 27, 1950] 


Two reporters who covered the Alger Hiss 
case have written a factual history of the 
affair entitled “Seeds of Treason.” It gives 
@ graphic account of the tribulations of 
Whittaker Chambers, the accuser. Cham- 
bers first was ignored, then reviled and vir- 
tually subjected to trial himself before truth 
was established. 

The same sort of thing is going on now 
as Senator JOSEPH McCartHy seeks to prove 
his charges of Communist influences in the 
State Department. He has been refused any 
sort of cooperation from the administration. 
He has been personally abused by the Presi- 
dent in terms rarely used by Presidents. He 
has become the target of every Communist, 
pro-Communist, and parlor pink in America. 
He has been hamstrung at every turn by the 
very committee which is supposed to be 
investigating his charges. 

A new low was reached Tuesday when the 
Senate committee barred Mr. McCartnuy from 
hearing his own witness, Louis F. Budenz, 
testify in secret. What's going on here any- 
how? Joe McCartHny is a United States 
Senator, isn’t he? His charges are supposedly 
being checked by fellow United States Sen- 
ators, aren’t they? Why then should he be 
subjected to such high-handed treatment as 
this? 

Such tactics lend support to the fiery 
charges of Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, of In- 
diana, that the Red probe is being directed 
by “Whitewash Incorporated” and that Mr. 
McCarthy is being forced to do the job the 
committee should be doing. 

JoE McCarTHy has made some seemingly 
wild-swinging charges. They should be easy 
to disprove—if they are untrue. But the 
Truman administration is not going to prove 
anything by pulling every dirty trick in the 
book to prevent the truth from emerging. 
That’s the way they tried to shut up Whit- 
taker Chambers. 





Spiritual Aspects of Our Democratic 
Faith—Easter Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the commentary of an illus- 
trious radio commentator, Mr. Charles 
Collingwood of Columbia Broadcasting 
System. His Easter message served to 
inspire and challenge me. It set forth 
in clear and unequivocal terms the p.ob- 
lem that faces cur Nation. The empha- 
sis upon the spiritual aspects of our 
democratic faith should evoke a re- 
newed declaration of our firm determi- 
nation to maintain at all costs the prin- 
ciples of liberty and the dignity of ma.1 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
re narks and the commentary of Mr. 
Collingwood printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD, 
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There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

(By Charles Collingwood, Columbia Broad- 
cating System commentator, April 9, 
1950) 

Today is Easter, a day held by learned 
theologians to be the principal festival of 
the Christian year. The holiday of Easter 
goes back a long way. Its English name is 
a survival from dim Teutonic mythology. Its 
French name, Paques, comes from the He- 
brew word for Passover, and, indeed, the 
Christian festival is a continuation of the 
more ancient Jewish Passover, the celebra- 
tion of the liberation of the Jews from the 
Egyptians; and that, if one cared to, could 
be traced still further back, for, as long as 
man has been able to distinguish the sea- 
scns, he has devoted special attention to the 
coming of spring and he has clothed that 
event with happy symbolism. When the 
winter has gone and the time of the singing 
of birds is come and the voice of the turtle 
is abroad in our land, men have always 
looked at the world with new eyes. Easter 
is a time when things are getting better. 
The earth gives visible evidence of that. 
It’s a time of hope. It’s a perpetually re- 
newed assurance that things will get better. 

The world has never stood more in need 
of that assurance than it does this Easter, 
or so it seems to us. The world is old, and 
there must have been many other Easters 
when it seemed that man was sore beset, 
and the wisest could not be sure how it would 
all end. But to any generation it usually 
appears that its own time is the climatic 
one, where all the forces of history have 
converged to enforce a special peril. Still, 
we who are living through this present pe- 
riod have unprecedented reasons for the con- 
viction that we face a more deadly challenge 
than those who came before us. We have 
perfected what the scientists tell us is an 
instrumentality quite capable of destroying 
humanity. Man, as a form of life, possesses 
the means of his own suicide. This has 
never been true before. It would have been 
a long, messy business to kill ourselves, all 
of us, by the means we used to command 
and men would soon have sickened of the 
attempt. But the thing about the atom 
bomb is its neatness and dispatch, with no 
particular trouble we could apparently turn 
the whole world into one great, relatively 
efficient gas chamber. And the frightening 
thing is that now we have this instrument 
of suicide, we are not at all sure that we 
are fit to be trusted with it. There is just 
a chance that we may be foolish enough or 
ignorant enough or rash enough to use it. 
That is the measure of the danger that faces 
us this Easter, and why we may be pardoned 
for thinking that our contemporary predica- 
ment is more fearsome than any the world 
has ever faced. 

And so the old, old Easter message of hope, 
the promise that things will get better, has 
a special poignancy for us this year. But 
where is the hope, and how are things to get 
better. This Easter season I have been hear- 
ing and reading what the men of God have 
to say on this, for Easter is important to 
them, and they have meditated much On its 
meaning. They have said much, and much 
is well said. Cardinal Spellman broadcast 
a message to the people who live behind the 
iron curtain. He told them that the message 
of America is the same as the message of 
Easter: “With its triumph of life over death, 
equity over injustice, glory over shame— 
the spirit of Easter, with its promise of re- 
newed hope, renewed faith, and renewed 
life.” The presiding bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Bishop Sherrill, said “re- 
membering the heroism and self-sacrifice of 
Calvary, Christians will view our distraught 
and fearful world with open eyes, and then 
strive to do something about it.” The 


columnist, Marquis Childs, has quoted a 
sermon by Bishop Angus Dun in Washington 
Cathedral. Bishop Dun said, “We shall pray 
that America may be strong, strong in arm 
and strong in courage. Let us still more 
pray that America may enter into the 
blessedness of the peacemakers. That,” said 
Bishop Dun, “can only be if we are delivered 
from our infantile egotisms, our delusions of 
superiority, from the love of ease and soft- 
ness. We live in a dark time,” he said, “but 
not as men without hope. ‘Earth might be 
fair,’ yes, even now, it might be fair.” 

I have quoted at such length from these 
three churchmen, because it seemed to me 
that they were all saying much the same 
thing, making a point that may well bear 
repeating this Easter day. And that is this: 
that dark as are these times, the message of 
Easter is still valid. There is hope. Things 
can get better, but not through an easy 
miracle. The hope of better things, say the 
churchmen, depends on us. We must view 
our distraught and fearful world with open 
eyes, says Bishop Sherrill, and then strive 
to do something about it. It is not going to 
be easy, says Bishop Dun, we must be de- 
livered from our infantile egotisms, from 
the love of ease and softness. 

It is up to us, it seems to me, these men of 
God are saying. There is hope today, as 
there has always been, but it depends on 
us whether that hope is to be realized, and 
it will take work and sacrifice and patience 
and understanding to realize it. 

It would Lave been easy for these religious 
leaders to have taken a different line and to 
have said: “Don’t worry, it’s all going to 
come ou all right; the hope of peace that 
is so much a part of Easter will be realized. 
All will be well.” But they didn’t. What 
they said, in effect, is that there will only 
be peace if we deserve it, and the peace we 
get is the peace we deserve. 

This, in a way, is the same message our 
secular leaders have been hammering home 
of late. Secretary of State Acheson has been 
trying to get his voice heard above the 
clamor of advice and denunciation to say 
that the end of the cold war isn’t just going 
to happen—it will have to be worked for, 
and it won’t be easy. That’s never a popu- 
lar thing to say, and maybe the churchmen 
have a better chance of getting heard than 
the politicians. People would always rather 
hear that there is some simple, cheap, and 
immediate solution to our problems. They 
would like to hear that we have nothing to 
worry about because we have the biggest and 
best atomic bombs to protect us, or that 
we'll always come out on top because we 
are sO much more inventive, ingenious, and 
industrious than other people, or that 
everything will be solved if we get the Com- 
munists and fellow travelers out of the 
Government, or it would all fixed up if 
Harry Truman and Joe Stalin would only 
sit down together, or that Joe Stalin is get- 
ting old, and if we can get by until he dies 
then Russia will be so absorbed in the re- 
sultant struggle for power she won’t bother 
us any more, or any number of other com- 
forting propositions, people would rather 
hear, would rather hear than the grim and 
challenging doctrine that there aren’t going 
to be any miracles, or any simple solutions, 
and that if we get ourselves out of this mess 
it will only be by stripping away our delu- 
sions and working as hard as we can to 
bring about the kind of world that’s safe to 
live in. 

But there are voices raised this Easter for 
a return to that toughness of spirit and that 
militant and positive affirmation of our spir- 
itual beliefs that have always been a part 
of the Easter message. I say spiritual be- 
liefs, I don’t mean religious doctrine. I mean 
the belief in the triumph of life over death, 
equity over injustice, glory over shame, of 
which Cardinal Spellman spoke. Those are 
spiritual beliefs, They are the spiritual con- 
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tent of the way of life we are seeking to q. 
fend. They are the reason we want to Win 
the cold war. Ultimately they are the Teason 
we don’t think we could possibly live ung 
the system we are fighting. 

Now we live in a time when the old value 
seem less certain than they did. We live jy 
a time in which the dominant note is ap,. 
iety. The stakes are so much higher thay 
they have ever been, the dangers so much 
greater, and we ourselves are so much leg 
sure of ourselves and of the things we live by 
Out of our uncertainty and fear has come dis. 
trust of each other. This McCarthy busines. 
which I wasn’t going to talk about, is not ay 
isolated nor an accidental phenomenon, }; 
is a symptom of our distrust of each other. 
It is something else, too. It is a symptom 
of our instinctive desire to find an easy way, 
If we could only blame all our troubles oy 
the Communists, then how simple the soly. 
tion—just get rid of the Communists, 

But, as Easter comes again, and the earth 
gets green with the promise that things will 
get better, and the birds sing and th 
churches fill, and the Federal Reserve Board 
statistics show that people bought as many 
new clothes as they did last Easter (which 
may also be taken as a sign of faith). There 
are voices raised in the churches as they have 
been raised outside to say that it still de. 
pends on us, as it always has. That ve will 
not be delivered from our troubles by mir. 

cles, but by our own efforts. That ther 
isn’t any easy way, and no point in kidding 
ourselves that there is. As Bishop Sherrill 
said, we must view our distraught and fear. 
ful world with open eyes, and strive to do 
something about it. And we must renew 
our belief—not in any particular religion— 
but in the broad, underlying principles which 
sustain our way of life. As John Stuart Mill 
once said: “One person with a belief isa 
power equal to 99 others who have only in- 
terests.” Easter, with all the layers of mean- 
ing with which we have invested it, is as good 
a time as any to take a look and see whether 
we are really approaching our problems in 
this spirit. 


France—A Case Study in Marshall-Pla 
Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks il 
the Recorp, I include the followin 
splendid address of Barry Bingham 
at the recent meeting of the Americal 
Society of Newspaper Editors: 


FRANCE--A CASE STUDY IN MARSHALL-PLN 
RECOVERY 


(Address of Barry Bingham, Chief ECA 
Special Mission to France, before th? 
American Society of Newspaper Editots, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1950) 


The Marshall plan has been operating © 
Europe for 2 years. I want to give you 
some indication of the progress made | 
that period and the problems we now 1act 
I am going to talk mostly about France 
for two reasons: it is the country whose 
record I know best after nearly a year ® 
head of the ECA mission there; and !t * 
easier, I believe, to report this tre! ; 
story in terms of one nation, Pract 
everything I say about France can be 4" 
plied in a general sense to the 16 other M* 
shall-plan countries. They vary treme 
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( but they suffered from @ common 
{] after the war’s end and they have 
v-enonded heartingly to one major form of 
‘ 


ure success, it is necessary to 
the exact purpose of our effort. 


identi 

Su what are we trying to accomplish in 
I Many people give a simple answer: 
We trying to stop communism. That 


) me is much too limited and much 
! ive. General Marshall, in his cel- 
ebrated Harvard address in 1947, did not 
call for a crusade against communism. What 
he vr ed was this, in his own words: 
“lt is logical that the United States should 
,tever it is able to do to assist in the 

of normal economic health in the 
, without which there can be no 
litical stability and no assured peace. Our 
licy is directed not against any country 
- doctrine, but against hunger, poverty, 
I ion and chaos.” 

This is the way I see our goal: to help 
make France once more a stable, prosper- 
ous, independent nation. This is no nega- 
tive or limited objective. We are not aiding 
France’s recovery simply because we Ameri- 
Cc 
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ur nt to limit the power of communism. 
Ve are helping French people to make their 
wn country strong again, a campaign in 
which every loyal Frenchman can share. Of 
course, as everybody knows, a country where 
people have food and work and hope for 
the future is a country where communism 
loses its power. That is the inevitable result 
of French recovery. But the primary pur- 


pose is to make France strong. If we suc- 
ceed, we will thereby make communism 


weaker, but the job of helping France get 
back on her feet would be well worth doing 
mmunism did not exist or if Soviet 


Russia were a friendly state. 

After World War I, America willingly spent 
money to feed Belgian children, as an act 
of simple charity. The Job we have tackled 


after World War II starts from that point and 
spreads out to far wider horizons. We fed 
people in western Europe in the first year 
of the Marshall plan, because they had to 
eat and gain strength for their giant effort 
of recovery. But that stage is long past in 
t id drive in France. Now the ECA 
doilars are used to revive the agriculture and 
i the nation, so that Frenchmen 
1 their Own way once more in the 
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} billion dollars the first year of 
LUA; hearly seven hundred million the sec- 
ond ; for the third year we have asked 
to appropriate five hundred mil- 
France. Look at the downward 
se figures: a billion, seven hun- 
ion, five hundred million. That 
tory of progress under the pro- 
n France, Each year the nation gains 
trength and more ability to cover 
liar needs. For the last Marshall- 
we will probably ask about three 

nd fifty millions for France. 
; dollar that America has given to 
: been matched by the French 
peopsc With an equivalent sum in francs. 
All tt lrancs have heen placed in the 
parate fund called the counter- 
That money can only be spent 
' agreement of ECA and the 

ie) ernment, 

have two big piles of money, then, 
r French recovery, a dollar pile 
ile. How have we spent them? 
1 not go into France with a plan 
America which might not have 
ll to French conditions. The 
1 basic program for reconstruc- 
a vestment, designed by Frenchmen 
ol s of their own country. The 
Ml ! was devised back in 1946 by 
1ce’s ablest financial brains, as 
ective and economical way to 
It is the plan the French 
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adopted and started to carry out after the 
war. They strained their resources to the 
utmost. They liquidated some $2,000,000,000 
in foreign assets. The plan looked good, 
but the money began to run out. By the 
winter of 1947 French industry was gasp- 
ing for raw materials, unemployment was 
spreading, misery and hopelessness gripped 
the nation. In such a situation liberty and 
free institutions are always marked for the 
first victims. 

Then the Marshall plan started in April 
1948. American technicians began a search- 
ing study of France’s economy in all its as- 
pects, und that study continues every day as 
the program develops. Money was pumped 
into the economic bloodstream of France, just 
as plasma is pumped into the veins of a 
desperately ill patient. Pretty soon health 
and vigor began to return. The patient is 
now on his feet and working hard for his 
own recovery. We are not going to send 
France a bill for the cure. We are donat- 
ing our services, which no other nation in 
the world could have given. Our reward 
will be a strong and stable ally on the 
democratic side of the world. 

The dollar cure has been administered in 
this way: At first, large sums were spent for 
wheat, fats, and other food products, to re- 
store the energies of the French people. Dur- 
ing the past year, however, almost all the 
dollar funds have gone for these purchases: 
Machinery for French industry, to modernize 
production and lower costs; equipment for 
French agriculture, to mechanize the farms, 
to increase the crop yields and enable the 
nation to feed itself; raw materials, notably 
cotton, petroleum, and nonferrous metals, 
along with hundreds of other needed items. 
It is interesting to note that of all these 
Marshall-plan dollars spent, 75 percent have 
been spent directly in the United States and 
another 12 percent in Canada and other 
countries of North and South America. All 
the dollars spent under the Marshall plan 
flow back eventually to the United States. 
Any country which receives payment for its 
products in dollars turns around and spends 
those dollars here in the United States, for 
every nation in the world has dollar needs 
beyond its dollar resources. 

Along with the dollar cure has gone the 
franc cure, the careful use of the counterpart 
fund to buy a permanent recovery. The 
largest share of counterpart has gone to the 
production of electrical energy. Shortage 
of electric power had long been a serious bot- 
tleneck in French industry. Many plants 
closed down for portions of each year when 
power was short, throwing thousands of peo- 
ple out of work. The use of counterpart 
funds under the Marshall plan gave France 
an opportunity to tackle this problem on a 
really big scale. Giant dams on France’s 
waterways and thermal plants at the mouths 
of coal mines have already increased the 
nation’s supply of electrical energy by 50 
percent. By 1952 it will show an increase of 
more than 100 percent over the prewar level. 
Think what that means. When you more 
than double the electric power a nation has 
at its disposal, you add great new wealth 
for the whole future. 

A lot of counterpart has been used to 
restore the railroad system of France. Some 
very skillful pilots of our Eighth and Ninth 
Air Forces had made that system a primary 
target in the last year of the war. They 
did a thorough job. Practically every im- 
portant station, marshalling yard, junction 
point, and railway trestle in France was 
knocked down by either the Germans in 1940 
or by ourselves and the British in 1943 and 
1944. A modern country without a working 
system of communications cannot survive, 
The French have built nearly all of theirs 
back. In the process of bombing which 
France took in turn from both sides in the 
war, 1 building in every 22 was totally de- 
molished. That job of restoration is slower, 
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but the French are spending the franc 
equivalent of $350,000,000 on housing this 
year, 22 percent of their investment budget. 

The coal mines have been restored and 
modernized by counterpart. This year 
French coal production beat every previous 
year except 1929. 

A nation’s financial affairs are not usually 
dramatic. There is real drama, however, in 
what has happened to the French franc in 
the last 2 years. The franc was desperately 
weak at the begining of the Marshall-plan 
period, and it continued to sink through the 
time of the Communist-dictated coal strikes 
in the fall of 1948. There was a time when 
the black-market rate on dollars in Paris 
was 70 percent above the legal rate. Then 
the franc began to strengthen. Today the 
currency black marketeers are out of a job, 
for they cannot offer a rate that beats the 
Official exchange. 

Only people who have lived in Europe can 
know the danger of a runaway inflation. 
They have seen currencies debased to the 
point where it takes a wheelbarrowload of 
money to buy a loaf of bread. Such a ruinous 
inflation threatened France at the start of 
ECA. Each year since the end of the war, 
wholesale prices have jumped 50 percent or 
more over the preceding year. Then the 
Marshall plan took hold. In 1949, wholesale 
prices in France rose only 1 percent over 1948. 
You should see that one on a graph. The 
line shoots upward as though it were going 
through the roof. Then suddenly, about De- 
cember 1948, it levels off and does no more 
climbing. 

As conditions grew stable again in France, 
it was possible to end all rationing. The last 
ration tickets were torn up at the end of 
1949. I was interested to note that the 2,000 
people who were dismissed from the ration 
board offices as they closed their doors were 
transferred to the tax-collection system, to 
improve the collection record. 

T hate to use a lot of figures in a speech. 
They have a kind of soporific effect on audi- 
ences, the same effect lettuce leaves are said 
to have on rabbits. I'll risk only a very few 
more figures, and I'll cut those off when I 
see people nodding in the back row. But here 
is one I must give you: Industrial production 
in France is now running 30 percent ahead 
of 1938. In agriculture, the French are ai- 
most back to prewar production, which 
means that they are very nearly self-sustain- 
ing on food products. They increased their 
exports to other countries by 40 percent in 
the year 1949. In the same year they sold 
more to every trading area in the world than 
they bought, with the great exception of th 
dollar area. 

None of these accomplishments could have 
been achieved without the aid of Ameri 
through ECA. But it takes more thun dol 
lars to produce such a result, just as it take 
more than medicine to cure a sick patient. 
We could have poured 10 times as much 
money as we have poured into France with- 
out buying an ounce of genuine recovery. 
The French could have used it to make tem- 
porary improvements in the sta of liv- 
ing, which would have been politicaily ropu- 
lar with a lot of French people, but 1952 
would have come and the bubble would have 














burst. Instead, the French have persisted in 
using their ECA resources to make permanent 
gains in the productive capacity of the Na- 
tion. No; this job has not been done the 
easy way. Recovery has been bought for the 
full value of every dollar and franc. ECA 
has insisted on that kind of expenditure, but 
the French themselves have never d ted 
from such a purpose. 

Many Americans who come over to France 


ask me if the French are really working to 
help themselves. They see Paris night clubs, 


some expensive restaurants and hotels, and 
@ way of life that entails a certain amount o 
sitting in the sun at sidewalk-cafe tables. 
That is about all I had ever seen of France 
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until I went to work there last June. I had 
a good many notions shared by most Ameri- 
can tourists, and I have had to go through 
the painful process of divesting myself of 
some easy prejudices about France. The 
French Nation simply cannot be judged from 
the Ritz Bar in Paris. I find that French 
people do say “Ou-la-la,” as they always 
do in American novels and movies. But they 
also, as a Nation, pay rather heavy taxes, 
which comes as a shock and surprise to most 
Americans. The French put up 30 percent 
of their national income in taxes this year, 
inst 23 percent in the United States. 
I still thipk their tax structure is unjust 
because it falls too heavily on certain groups 
of people and too lightly on others, including 
farmers and small shopkeepers. But I can 
only argue now for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the tax load and better collections in 
France—not for higher over-all taxes. 

Getting back to tourists, my advice to 
them is always to get out in the country and 
see what the French are doing for them- 
selves. Almost every town and village is 
alive with activity, even the ones like St. Lo 
which were knocked flat during the war. 
About 120,000 tractors are at work in French 
fields, where only 25,000 could be found in 
1945. The ports of France are dramatic 
exhibits of recovery. Harbor installations 
were 70 percent destroyed during World War 
II. Today the French ports are completely 
restored and handling 10 percent more traf- 
fic than they could take care of in 1938. 
That job has been done by the French with 
French francs. The dollar aid has amounted 
to less than half a million, all for some port 
equipment at Marseilles. 

I have painted an optimistic picture of 
France. I can’t paint it any other way 
when I know what I do of the results 
achieved in 2 years. However, there are 
some very dark spots on the canvas. One of 
the most serious is a continued political in- 
stability. No French Government these days 
has the solid support of the nation. Every 
Government move must be made cautiously, 
as an acrobat slides along a tightrope, when 
what is needed is bold and sweeping action. 
The fiscal policies of France need a major 
adjustment, French industry requires an 
entirely new approach, not an abandonment 
of self-interest, which is impossible, but a 
realization that enlightened self-interest de- 
mands these two basic changes: giving the 
workers a better share of profits, and expos- 
ing French industry to the healthy fresh air 
of competition. 

These problems I have mentio..ed will be 
terribly hard to solve. There will only be a 
chance of working them out in a climate of 
national confidence. We wrestled with fear 
in the first year of the Marshall plan in 
France, and we still know that fear is our 
strongest adversary—fear of another war, fear 
of unemployment and starvation, fear of 
American withdrawal from the ramparts of 
western Europe, where the fires of the Krem- 
lin camp can always be seen burning. 

So terribly much depends on us here in 
America. We have done a generous and a 
highly intelligent job in financing an un- 
pee x ae nite d program of aid such as the Mar- 

plan. We can count many solid and 
tisfying results. Of course, we will never 
yw exactly what evil events we avoided by 

1g this effort. It is practically certain, 

we forestalled a Communist 

al victory in Italy and France. Think 

that wi va d have meant. Without the 
sofas le Soviet soldier, without a dec- 
erate yn of war or the dropping of a bomb, 
Moscow would have spread its control to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Our military forces in Ger- 
many and Austria would have been totally 
surrounded. What a cheap victory that 
would have been for the Soviets. And what 
a costly one for us. In such an event, I am 
certain that we would now be spending far 
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more billions of dollars for additional mili- 
tary preparation than we are spending today 
for the constructive purpose of recovery in 
Europe, 

Now, however, we must look to the period 
beyond i9&5, when ECA comes to an end. 
Once again we are faced with a set of mo- 
mentous decisions, affecting the future wel- 
fare of our country and the peace of the 
world. I will speak only of the economic de- 
cisiors today. They center around the tough 
problem of Europe’s continuing dollar needs. 

The Marshall plan has given the nations 
of western Europe a unique opportunity to 
set their houses in order. They are making 
good use of that chance. But the very suc- 
cess “f the program, the upsurge of produc- 
tion in industry and agriculture, has brought 
us suddenly face to face with a larger and 
deeper-rooted dilemma. The Economist, of 
London expressed the problem very effective- 
ly, as follows: “‘The change in the relation- 
ship between the old industrial nations and 
the new industrial giant in the New World 
has been on the way for the last 30 years. 
The wars have accentuated but not caused 
the trend. It has been masked since the end 
of the conilict, in part by American generos- 
ity, in part by the world’s desire to buy any- 
thing it could at any price. Now the under- 
lying maladjustment between Europe and 
America is emerging like a reef hidden for 
a time under a spring tide.” 

That reef may wreck the ship of recovery, 
and its next victim may be the ship of 
peace. What is the nature of this jagged ob- 
struction? The easiest way to explain it is 
to look at the import and export figures of 
the United States. We are exporting this 
year about $6,000,090,0C) more goods than 
we are importing. That trend has been go- 
ing on for years. Since 1914 this country has 
sold to the rest of the world about $105,000,- 
000,000 more than it has bought. And who 
has paid for those gigantic sales? To a large 
extent, it is we ourselves, the taxpayers of 
the United States. We have covered more 
than $80,000,000,000 of that $100,000,000,000 
excess by loans and free gifts to foreign 
nations. 

For a long time we have boasted of what 
we have called our favorable balance of 
trade, whereby we sold more than we bought. 
It is no boasting matter now. It is high 
time we came to realize that the United 
States is no longer a debtor nation, strug- 
gling to establish its export markets. We 
are the overwhelming creditor nation of the 
world today. We dominate the markets of 
the earth. Every nation has an insistent 
demand for American goods. There is only 
one limit to our sales—the dollars these 
countries have with which to buy our prod- 
ucts. For years we have followed a course of 
passing the dollars along to foreign nations 
from the pockets of our own taxpayers, so 
that those nations can finance their pur- 
chases from us. Do we want to go on doing 
that? Or isn’t it time to take a good, hard 
look at the situation and chart a new course? 

Again I will take France as an example, to 
illustrate a much more widespread condi- 
tion. We have exhorted the French without 
ceasing to increase their dollar earnings, so 
that they can pay for their dollar needs after 
1952. There are two major ways for them to 
earn dollars—by selling us their exports, or 
by earning dollars from tourists. We are 
pushing the French toward a maximum ef- 
fort by 1952. The plans call for doubling 
the amount they made from dollar tourists 
in 1949, and almost doubling their dollar 
sales of exports. Both goals require a tre- 
mendous effort, but I personally think the 
French can achieve them. Yet even with 
that sort of effort, France will still have a 
dollar gap of about $150,000,000 in 1952, to 
the best of our calculations. In other words, 
France will spend every dollar she can earn 
to buy American products, but she will still 
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run short of her dollar requirements by 
$150,000,000. 

How shall we Americans deal with that 
situation? We have three alternatives as] 
see them. We can keep on supplying France 
with the needed dollars from the pockets of 
our own taxpayers. Nobody likes that a). 
ternative. We Americans don’t want to keep 
on giving away money, and the French don't 
want to go on receiving it as a gift. They 
would much prefer to earn it, s 

The second alternative is for us to sit tight 
and let France go without her $150,000,000 of 
dollar needs. That policy would have two 
immediate effects. American producers of 
machinery, cotton, petroleum, copper, and 
hundreds of other products would lose a sub. 
stantial market. France at the same time 


* would suffer a crippling blow to the economy 


we have worked so hard to help rebuild. For 
example, the ‘extile industry is the biggest 
employer of labor in France. The cotton 
textile factories of France have operated 
with 70 percent of their raw cotton paid for 
by Marshall-plan dollars. Reduce that sup- 
ply to any large extent and the textile mills 
would begin to shut down, thousands of 
Frenchmen would be thrown out of work, 
and the cycle of recovery would begin to re- 
verse itself. Who would stand to gain? 
Only the Communists. 

The third alternative for the years beyond 
1952 is for us to let France earn her dollar 
needs by our buying more French export 
products. That is not an easy solution. 
Nothing as important as that is easy in the 
world we live in today. 

Many of France’s leading exports do not 
compete directly with anything produced in 
America, yet we handicap them with high 
tariff rates. It is true, of course, that we 
have reduced the general level of our Amer- 
ican tariffs in recent years. However, let's 
take a look at our present tariff rates on some 


of the leading items which France exports to 
us. Nobody in the United States is produc- 


ing hand-made lace. Yet the United States 
tariff on lace runs from 30 percent up to 75 
percent of the original value. The high- 
quality kid gloves of France, which again 
are not produced in America, pay a mini- 
mum of 40-percent duty. Women’s evening 
bags of the special types American women 
like to buy in Paris must hurdle a tariff of 
30 to 60 percent to get into the American 
m arket. ous who are we =, in the 


rates, and aes 

Some French products would compete di- 
rectly with American goods if we lowered our 
tariffs and let them in. Yet how small that 
competition would actually be. If we al- 
lowed France to earn the additional $150,000,- 
000 she needs from increased ooo after 
1952, the amount would represent only ab 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the wholesale valu 
of America’s own production, which is run- 
ning at about $150,000,000,000 a year. That 
is a very small drop in a very big bucket 
An increase in our foreign purchases by about 
$1,500,000,000 a year would close the dollar 
gap for all of western Europe. 

I cannot help but see this problem in terms 
of France and of my own native Kentuck! 
The tobacco growers of my State have 
had a prosperous export market in F 
The sale of that tobacco is important t 
every business enterprise in Kentucky, 2 
cluding the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times. The French have a strong preie!- 
ence for American tobacco. Their ae 
of American tobacco are limited by only one 
factor: the limit on the dollars they h ave t 
spend. Right now the French are tryin 
to cut down on their buying of Americal 
tobacco, much against their will, and ar 
seeking to substitute Turkish and Egyptiaa 
tobaccos, which French smokers wont not like 
nearly so well. This change is regarded 4 
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ssity in view of that dollar gap 
0 that is looming up in 1952. 
le situation seems to me to point 
moral. It would be so sensible 
ky people to buy more French 
that the French will have dollars 
iy more Kentucky tobacco. It is a sim- 
.eguation. It sums up, in my mind, the 
“nyoint of western Europe’s need and 

i's best interest. 
T! the three alternatives for 1952: 
v i pport the French with American 
or we can abandon the French, 
a Communist victory and loss of an 
t for our farms and fac- 
we can lower our tariff barriers 
able degree and buy from France, 
» in turn can buy what she wants 
i desperately needs from us. When I say 
I might just as well say western 
That is the shap2 and size of the 
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blem. 
I have been very happy to see the concern 
which this great and difficult problem is be- 
inni arouse in America. President 
Trun you all know, recently appointed 
Gordon Gray to study the vast imbalance of 
A imports and exports. Mr. Gray 
» up with a report which may well 
historic document. He will give 
it all the force of his high reputation and 
prestige. If he and his associates get into 
a ¢ led study of our tariff structure, I 
vinced they will find many strange 
They will discover that in many 
stances we are protecting industries that 
no longer need or desire protection, and even 
tries that no longer operate in this 
country today. 
But how much consideration will the Gray 
I nd the problem it attacks receive 
from the great American public? The answer 
to that question will depend very largely on 
people in this room today. The average 
s not like to wrestle with material 
that contains such foggy phrases as balance 
of payments and that sort of thing. Yet this 
I hich faces America and the world 
s every one of our citizens, and it can 
expl d to the great majority of Ameri- 
( if it is broken down into simple terms. 
‘e should not wait for the Gray report. The 
rt this vital campaign of informa- 
nderstanding is now. 
a job for American journalists. I 
t many of you will agree that 
ry has a thorny decision to make, 
h time to make it. We all know 
5 Can never make such a hard 
Cl >On its own. Action in Congress can 
( when the American public under- 
roblem and dictates its choice. 
ys proud to talk at these meet- 
eedom of the press in America, 
zation has never balked at the 
freedom entails responsibility in 
It seems to me that our free 
a powerful responsibility to bring 
{ life about foreign trade to their 
th all the simplicity and force we 
command 
re this problem or try to shove 
he rug, I foresee a dangerously 
nternational relations in 1952. 
{ western Europe will be forced 
Marshall plan crutch with- 
able to walls by themselves. 
Will suffer a sudden return of 
t. Since human nature works 
V it does, the people of western 
el let down by the United 
ude may quickly turn to re- 
pe dissolves in despair. What 
rtunity for the Communists! 
time, we must foresee a vio- 
the part of the American 
ire not fully informed of this 
1 given a chance to deal with 
We, too, will feel a surge of 
The American public, tragi- 
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cally lacking a full understanding of the 
situation, will complain that the Marshalle 
plan countries have spent billions of our dol- 
lars without managing to achieve recovery. 
Recriminations will fly on both sides. Such 
a situation would divide the democratic 
world. We must not and cannot risk such 
a division in the face of a united enemy. 

I firmly believe that the long-term recov- 
ery of western Europe depends on the deci- 
sion the American public will make on the 
issue of foreign trade. Recovery spells a 
real chance for peace. Failure to recover 
spells misery, chaos, and the triumph of 
communism in Europe. Who can fail to 
see that the next step might well be war, 
and a war which the United States would 
not be certain to win? 

The free press of America can give the 
American people the vital knowledge nec- 
essary for them to make a free choice on 
this vital subject. Whether you agree with 
my conclusions or not, I plead with you to 
give your readers the basic facts and let them 
make an informed decision. 





Veto of Natural-Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the April 24 issue of Trainman News, the 
Official publication of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen. This editorial 
commends President Truman for his 
recent veto of the Kerr bill to amend 
the Natural Gas Act. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THANKS, MR. PRESIDENT 

President Truman came through admirably 
for the people when he vetoed the Kerr bill 
to exempt independent natural-gas pro- 
ducers from Federal regulation, 

Although the gas interests protested wildly 
that the measure would not increase the bill 
to consumers, we felt they did “protest too 
much.” Too much money was spent for its 
passage and too much lobby pressure was 
exerted for it to be a matter of principle 
only. Somewhere down the line the gas in- 
terests expected to strike pay dirt. That 
somewhere was probably a rate hike after 
the congressional elections, so that the 
“wrong” votes on the Kerr bill could not 
hurt the Congressmen’s getting back into 
office. 

The newspapers are now saying that labor 
dictated to the President and that he fol- 
lowed its wishes for political reasons. The 
fact is Mr. Truman foliowed the wishes of a 
majority of Americans (including countless 
mayors, Many governors, and thousands of 
public-spirited people in no way connected 
with labor) who didn’t want to be bilked by 
the gas producers. If this is playing politics, 
it’s the brand that we approve of, for its pro- 
tecting the interests of all. 

If the gas companies planned no rate tise, 
then they're not out a sou—and the public 
is safe from an unwarranted gouging. 

We say, thanks, Mr. President. We pre- 
dicted you would not forget the people—and 
you didn’t. 
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Valedictory Address of Eugene F. 
McGarvey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
address, I am very glad to call to the 
attention of my colleagues a really ex- 
traordinarily able valedictory address 
given by Eugene F. McGarvey. 

Mr. McGarvey is graduating from the 
Stevens Institute of Technology in New 
Jersey in the class of 1950 and it is most 
refreshing to learn his point of view to- 
ward the great questions of the day. He 
is warning his fellow graduates to break 
away from the idea of expecting their 
Government's aid during their lives and 
urges his classmates not to think too 
much of economic security but to strike 
out on their own with faith in the future 
and determination to take a chance in 
the world. 

His address is full of good advice and 
I hope it will be widely read. 
(Valedictory address by Eugene F. McGarvey, 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 

N. J.) 

A recent article in a well-known magazine 
has a point of interest which should be read 
by every college graduate this year. It is 
based on an account taken from Governor 
Bradford’s history of the Plymouth Bay 
Colony. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers landed in Mas- 
sachusetts, it seems they first established a 
collective system of production and distribu- 
tion. The common produce of the settle- 
ment was pooled in one storehouse and then 
later rationed to the individual settlers. 

From the very start, this system proved to 
be a complete failure. The Pilgrims’ collec 
tive effort, far from providing security f 
all, produced no more than a starvation die 
for any individual. Soon faced with a bitte 
famine which threatened to follow a con- 
tinuation of this plan, Governor Bradford was 
forced to take a new tack. As he relates in 
his history, he decreed “that they should set 
corne, every man for his own perticular, and 
in that regard trust to themselve eee 
And so assigned to every family a parcell of 
land.” 

The results, of course, were highly grati- 
fying. Now that each one had to provide 
for himself, the entire settlement took an 
added incentive to its work, and shortly 
thereafter Governor Bradford was able to 
write, “the effect of their 
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pretty well to bring the year aboute,and some 
of the abler sorte and more industrious had 
re and sell to others, so as any nerall 
r famine hath not been amongst them 

since to this day.” 

The moral of this story would seem to! 1 
no elaboration. 
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claims both on personal observation and on 
the statistical results of college campus polls. 

“Gone,” they will tell you, “is that classic 
seeking of a chance to take a chance.” The 
youth of 1950 has turned his back on the free 
enterpriser and on what at one time was 
considered the great American dream. As 
one manufacturer put it, “I never saw a 
bunch that so wanted to make the free enter- 
prise system work, but they are interested 
in the system rather than the individual en- 
terprise. They will be technicians—not 
owners.” 

Now there are several obvious reasons why 
this charge is being made against the 1950 
group. The college senior of today still av- 
erages 2 or 3 years older than his prewar 
counterpart. Close to 70 percent of the grad- 
uates are veterans, many of whom feel they 
have had sufficient adventure for any one life. 
There are 30 percent married, who of neces- 
sity must limit their risks. 

The 1950 graduates as a Nation-wide group 
are also said to be overspecialized and hence 
not equipped to take a chance. And mixed 
in as a leaven is the current fad for an ever- 
and-ever-increasing amount of public se- 
curity. 

Whatever the reasons, the truth is that 
the current graduate is none too anxious to 
strike out on his own eventually, but is 
looking for a snug job that will pay divi- 
dends in safety and lifelong tenure. He will 
be perfectly content to work for someone 
else—preferably a very large concern. He 
desires a vast amount of training, but not 
as a jumping-off point to his own enterprise. 
In short, he lacks faith in the future and 
wants, above all things, economic security. 

This is the picture painted of us on the 
ve of graduation. Whether for the most 
part the members of the class of ’50 will actu- 
ally live their lives along these lines remains 
to be seen. It is not too late, though, to 
sound a note of warning against this indi- 
cated trend. 

When the businessman claims that the ncw 
generation does not care to take a chance, 
he is thinking in terms of economic risk- 
taking solely. The danger, however, strikes 
much deeper than that. This security men- 
tality—that feeling that “Well, I don’t have 
to do it myself; it will be done for me”—can, 
if given the chance to grow, pervert our en- 
tire approach to life. 

No, it is not only that the class of ’50 
may not take risks in the realm of business— 
but that in our everyday lives, in our engi- 
neering work, and in the social life of our 
community, we may become sterile of all 
originality. The real threat is not just the 
passing of enterprise from the economic 
field—it is the possible loss of incentive in 
our whole field of living. 

Economic security is surely a strong drive 
in a person’s life. But if we are to allow a 
fear of the future to completely order our 
lives, to limit the growth of our personali- 
ties, and rob our every opportunity, then se- 
curity on these terms is indeed a hollow tri- 
umph, For in the end we shall have secured 
nothing of lasting value and lost much that 
is worth while in life. . 

First of all, complete security is an illu- 
sion. In this respect it might be likened to 
the idea of perpetual motion. Both of these 
concepts would be wonderful, if they worked. 
But in practice neither does. 

More often than not as a result of his 
Maginot-line mentality, the most insecure 
person is the one who is forever playing safe. 
An unfailingly increased security is pur- 
chased only at the loss of some basic human 
freedom—which is too high a price to pay 
for a mirage 

Second, a generation that is security-con- 
scious is in some serious degree refusing to 
make the act of faith without which effec- 
tive living is impossible. In its members 
there can be little of that lust for life and 
experience of the joy of living, little of a 
sense of wide horizons or worlds to conquer. 


And, finally, a generation that has been 
raised on security is in a poor psychological 
position to survive the inevitable shocks of 
life, no matter what is done to insure every- 
body against all conceivable contingencies. 
A crutch is well-suited to a lame person, but 
if he persists in its use once he is healed, he 
remains in a sense always lame. Security is 
just such a crutch. 

In the final analysis, the only safe guide 
to security—security of integrity—lies in the 
determination to pursue what seems to be a 
right course of action, regardless of the haz- 
ards involved, being fully aware that you 
may fail, but that the only real failure is the 
refusal to venture. 

At the other extreme it would be very fool- 


‘ish to think that we can all hop into a snug 


spot aboard the free-enterprise caravan and 
just free-wheel to security. Like any vehicle, 
the American system needs a motive force— 
and we are all, everyone of us, counted on 
for the drive to make it go. The Pilgrims 
found out before it was too late. Will we? 


Germany: Time Bomb of Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the leading 
article in the May issue of the American 
Mercury, “Germany: Time Bomb of Eu- 
rope,” by Henry C. Wolfe. Mr. Wolfe, 
author of The German Octopus, Human 
Dynamite, and The Imperial Soviets, got 
his first close-up of the U. S. S. R. in 
1922 as a member of the Hoover Com- 
mission. He has made several notable 
forecasts. In the American Mercury for 
July 1939, he predicted flatly that Hitler 
was going to war, and told why. In other 
magazine articles, he forecast the Nazi- 
Soviet deal and the German attack on 
Russia. 

This article should awaken the Ameri- 
can people to the frightening possibility 
that Stalin’s time bomb in Germany may 
go off, resulting in a new unholy alliance 
between the Soviets and the Germans. 
As Mr. Wolfe points out in the opening 
of his article, “We have been losing the 
battle for Germany.” 

I feel the time has come for the Con- 
gress to establish a bipartisan commis- 
sion of inquiry to go to Germany and 
ascertain the true facts about the situa- 
tion. A resolution calling for such a 
commission was presented in the Senate 
on April 17 by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], several other Senators, 
and myself. 

There being no objecticn, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GERMANY: TIME Boms or EvROPE 
(By Henry C. Wolfe) 
I 

We have been losing the battle for Ger- 
many. If we lose Germany to the Kremlin 
it will be a defeat even more catastrophic 
than the loss of China. The situation in 
Germany today, in relation to the East-West 
struggle, is about where the situation was 
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in China in 1947. Time is running out 
us and running out fast. 

If we lose Germany w2 stand to lose Euro, 
the Middle East, and Africa. We shal! 
forced back on the Western Hemisphere yj, 
the global balance of power heavily weighte 
against us. We shall find by that time th, 
we have few allies left who can give us polit). 
cal and material support. Having lost th 
cold war, we shall then be locked into , 
defensive position that will be inordinate 
expensive, yet can give us no security, 

Few Americans realize what is at stats 
in Germany, but the men in the Kremliy 
masters of “Realpolitik” do. Since they sejzej 
power in 1917, the Soviet leaders have under 
stood the important role that Germany p| 
in their drive for world domination. Ther 7 
have looked hungrily at German industry, 
especially in the Ruhr. They have realize 
that if they had use of the Reich's advance 
technology, central strategic position, anj 
organizing genius, they could quickly dom. 
nate Europe and strike out at other cont). 
nents. Moreover, the Russians fear Germay 
military power, unless it is teamed up with 
their own, These were some of Stalin’s re. 
sons for making a deal with Hitler in 193 

As for the Germans, there has been strong 
pro-Russian sentiment in certain circles sinc 
the days of Bismarck. It is sentiment based 
on stark self-interest—based, in other words, 
on the premise that when Germans and Rus. 
sians work together, the Germans prosper 
and wax powerful. According to pro-Russia 
Germans, when the Germans have fought 
the Russians catastrophe has been the pay: 
off, and they have two World Wars to prov 
it. They point to the first Rapallo Treaty 
(1922), when the pariah Germans and Ru- 
sians, meeting on the outskirts of the Allied 
Conference in Genoa, circumvented Allied 
diplomacy by making a deal between then 
selves. This move was immensely popula 
in both Germany and Russia, 

After the Nazis came to power, the eastem 
orientation was interrupted. But there wer 
still powerful influences at work in Ge 
many, especially in the Relchswehr hierarchy 
to promote close relations with the U.S.5.2 
Dr. Karl Haushofer, the geopolitical exper 
and his followers constantly advocated 
policy of alliance with the Soviets, 
among the Nazi leaders there were enthis 
fasts for the eastern orientation. Such “ 
enthusiast was Erich Koch, gauleiter of East 
Prussia. In Koenigsberg 14 years ag0,! 
explained to me his reasons for advocating 
Russo-German alliance: 

“The Reich and the Soviet complen 
each other. A combination of Russi un mal 
power, land mass, and raw material ‘2 
German industry, technological s Kill, and 
organizing ability, would constitute ™ 
world’s greatest power center. The rues 
of this combination could dominate 
world. It would be economically adv 
tageous for both partners. From th 
tary angle, the alliance could bring ove 
whelming force to bear at any point on™ 
long periphery. No other coalition could 0 
with such military-economic dynamism 

Hitler’s stupid attack on the 
wrecked the pact of 1939, but left th 
tions for the pact intact. Throug 
Reich-Soviet war Stalin carefully concen 
trated his propaganda offensive a 
Nazi leadership. He took pains to po!lt 
that he believed Germany should end 
He did not associate himself with the We 
extreme plans for the permanent ¢ so 
of German power. In outwitting the " 
at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam it Was * 
aim to cut Germany in two, the bette?’ 
get control of the whole. With reference 
Europe, his aim was to separate the ie 
trial west from the food and raw mate 
of the east. The over-all strategy Wa © 
mulated to make the west’s economic ree ' 
ery extremely difficult, if not im} 

Since the end of the war, Stalin 5as 
tinued his courtship of the German 
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ise He } ast himself in the role of champion 
it on 4 f German unity, protector of the Germans 
y rapacious western imperialism. Con- 
Tope 3 stressing the tradition of Russo- 
ll be cm ( ern n friendship and common interests, he 
¥ ‘ 5 } old the citizens of the eastern and west- 
shted or ern zones that Germans and Russians to- 
thay eS ether have “the largest potentialities in 
01 ia I rope to complete great actions of world 
t the 2 ificance.” A Russo-German alliance—a 
10 4 ird Rapallo—would certainly be an act of 
vey ld significance. Consequently, every 
1 Russian policy in Germany has been 
stake % f the plan to win that nation as an 
miin : ally, either as a Communist satellite or as a 
selzed é nationalist state. The Kremlin’s maneuvers 
nder. have sometimes wavered between the crea- 
i tion of one or the other form of government, 
but the original goal has never changed. 

liz n 
anced : The West, on the other hand, has lacked a 
nd } German policy. The three western part- 


domi. ner Britain, France, the United States of 
cOntl. America--have not only failed to pull to- 
but have opposed one another on 
rious issues relating to Germany. But 
veir greatest stumbling block has been 
> failure to understand the German 





or blem. As for the American attitude to-® 
ward Germany, it has shifted from the early 





treat-’em-rough tactics to the current theory 
it if we shovel enough dollars into Ger- 
» everything will come out all right. 
i with this pleasant delusion is the 
sumption that the Germans hate the Rus- 
ians; therefore, they are our allies anc will, 
if need be, fight for us. A corollary to this 
ful thinking is the argument that we 

i build up a new German army. 
hington’s failure to formulate a long- 
e policy has been a heavy drag on the 
men trying to govern our zone in Germany. 
Not only that, but, with some notable excep- 
t we have been handicapped by poor 
inistrators, by the bad conduct of Amer- 
tern i personnel, and by the black-market 


























te ies of the personnel and their depend- 
1 Get ( Above all, Americans in Germany 
rarchy have been notorious for their indifference 
S32. toward German history, culture, economics, 
expert k i politics. Many Germans regard us as 


inferiors. None of this has helped 
1 prestige. And the prestige counts 
in the east-west struggle. 

) t to America’s bungling, the Rus- 
ve skillfully made use of two main 
! he German Communist Party and 
iting & ( h extreme right-wing circles. Either 
: t may win Germany for the 
Kremlin; at any rate, they complement each 
since World II, the Soviets have 


e forces 














rked to build a strong Communist Party 

Germany. At present, they control the 
te tl rnment of the eastern zone, and have 
rulers ed a Communist-controlled German 


la regular Communist Party. Al- 
Communist fifth column is always 





E Convenient instrument for the Kremlin, 
. e are at least tw6 reasons why the ex- 

te ‘eme left may not be Stalin’s most effective 

tld cote ‘instrument in Germany. One is the limited 
} that communism has among Ger- 


rhe other is the potential danger of 
in German communism. 


sat the fae German extreme right may therefore 
’ the Kremlin's plans more effectively 
‘| Goes the extreme left. The reactionary 


‘ roup is made up of big industrial- 
endt “ss, Muiitarists, neo-Nazis, journalists, and 
Woe : Lupe These men see Germany once 
, I world power, as Russia’s ally. They 
weet the political heirs of Bismarck, von Seeckt 
vas bis nH fer. Most of them work behind 
pron es, but two of them—Count Rudolph 
‘ vad and Dr, Andreas Hermes—are 


mor 
I re 


rd Rapallo, 





ou Nacolny, an aristocrat, a professional 

: ws ¢ who was once ambassador to Mos- 

ible hs ; pent much of his life working for 
‘as cot . “Merman coalition, Although he is 


open part in the campaign ® 
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undoubtedly personally opposed to commu. 
nism, he believes that Germans and Russians, 
regardless of their politics, should cooperate, 
Like the late Dr. Haushofer, he believes that 
Russia is the great heartland essential to 
world empire. The Germans and Russians, 
he believes, are the “dynamic peoples” des- 
tined to destroy the effete western nations 
and rule the world. His supporters in Ger- 
many have various backgrounds, but all of 
them—the jobless professors, the refugee 
junkers from East Prussia, the former Nazi 
SS officers and Ruhr _ industrialists—are 
dazzled ty the grandiose prospects inherent 
in a Russo-German coalition. 

Von Nadolny’s home in Berlin is the cen- 
ter of this movement. He commutes back 
and forth between the Soviet and western 
zones, meeting with small groups, usuall 
in private homes, and promoting the idea of 
a Russian alliance that will gain world power 
for Germany. One of Nadolny’s agencies in 
the western zones is the notorious Nauheim 
circle. More and more of the Nazis and na- 
tionalists are coming over to the movement. 
Von Nadolny and his collaborators are work- 
ing to discredit the moderate Adenauer ad- 
ministration, to stir up hostility against the 
wesierh nations, and to prepare for der tag. 

A factor that contributes to the success 
of the von Nadolny movement is the eco- 
nomic compulsion in the western zones. it 
is true that there has been considerable re- 
covery during the past 5 years. But the 
housing situation is very bad, there are some 
2,000,0CO unemployed, and the western zones 
are unable to cope with the 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 German refugees from Eastern Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia and other 
countries. Many of these unfortunate peo- 
ple live in misery. Their bitterness against 
the Russians who drove them out of their 
homes is matched only by their bitterness 
against the Western Powers. As with most 
other Germans, the refugees’ fear of the 
Russians has not made them like the Western 
Nations. Moreover, they are deeply stirred 
by Soviet propaganda to the eflect that a 
Russo-German alliance, with its promise of 
territorial changes, will give them back their 
homes. The leaders of the von Nadolny 
movement now view the millions of refugees 
as a vast reservoir for recruits. 

In dealing with the Germans Stalin holds 
two aces. One is the potential restoration 
of the Reich’s lost provinces, i. e., all of 
East Prussia and Upper Silesia, most of 
Lower Silesia and Pomerania, and a big part 
of Brandenburg. Germans of all classes, 
except the most fanatical Communists, are 
determined to regain these eastern lands. 
In this matter, the Western Powers can do 
little to help them. But Stalin can—when- 
ever it suits his purpose. The installation 
of Marshal Rakossovsky as the real ruler 
of Poland looks like a move to keep the 
Poles in line when the Kremlin wants to 
shift frontiers again. True, the Poles and 
Czechs would resent a move to restore land 
to the Germans. But neither the Poles nor 
Czechs could now offer any effective resist- 
ance. In any case, Stalin would sell them 
out for the grand prize of Germany. 

The Saar question, too, is grist for the 
Soviet propaganda mill. The Kremlin ex- 
ploits it to poison relations between the 
French and the Germans. Neues Deutsch- 
land, the Soviet-zone Red newspaper, tells 
the Germans that friendship with the 
U. S. S. R. is “the only way to regain the 
Saar.” 

Stalin’s other ace is the mirage of prosper- 
ity. ‘Through his German allies in both 
rightist and leftist camps, he is promising 
the Germans a great economic boom if they 
will sign up with him. He holds out the 
bait of enormous markets for manufactured 
goods in the satellite states, in the Soviet 
Union itself, and now in Red China. The 
Germans are told that there is an unlimited 
market for their heavy machinery, chemicals, 
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artificial rubber, railway equipment, and 
electrical goods in the East, but no markets 
at all in the West. 

In this connection the Kremlin harps on 
that most sensitive of themes, the Western 
policy of dismantling. This Allied program, 
the Soviets charge, illustrates the West’s 
vindictiveness, indicates its intention to keep 
Germany from competing in world markets, 
proves its determination to destroy the Ger- 
man people. Such propaganda finds ready 
ears among the refugees, unemployed work- 
men, the middle class- , among Ger- 


-in fact 


mans in all walks of life The West is 
Offering little to counteract it. 
III 
Another high card in the Soviet hand is 


the cause of a unified Germany. 
the appeal sweeps right across 
arena from extreme left to extreme right. 
Pastor Niemoeller probably spoke for a good 
many Germans last December when he de- 
clared that his compatriots would rather 
take the risk of living under a Con nist 
dictatorship than continue to have their 
nation cut in two by the East-West war, 
From the beginning the Kremlin has care- 
fully fostered the legend that the U.S. S. R. 
alone champions a unified Germany. To 
giye the legend substance, the Kremlin has 
set up in its zone a stooge regime, the Gere 
man government. This outfit, 
with a so-called foreign minister, professes 
to speak for all Germany. 

In the same breath with 
unity comes the problem of 
Germans, after all, this city 


Here again 
the political 








democratic 


ie question of 
To most 
capital of 








their fatherland No other begins to 
have Berlin’s sentimental hold as the center 
of government. Thanks to western naiveté, 





the former German capital lies deep in the 
Soviet zone. The 2,250,000 Germans in the 
three western sec the city are cut off 
from the western zones, but their resistance 
to Soviet pressure has been admirable. Led 
by their fearless mayor, Ernst Reuter, they 
have consistently stood by the west agairz 
the east. In the city elections of Decemb 
1948, they voted anti-Communist 


87 percent. M 


tors of 


by alm 


reover, their German offi 


@ Qe ct 


have had to contend witin kidnapings by tl 

Sovict-controlled east zone police and with 
constant threats to their own safety. Stand- 
ing on the boundary of the we rn sectors, 
Gerh recently warned them: “We 





rt Eisler 
are keeping a diar 
everything you ig over there.” 

For our part, to be s1 rried out the 
heroic and expensive airlift to keep Berlin's 
western sectors supplied despite the Soviet 
blockade. Western prestige zoomed in Ger- 
many ind throughout Europe. But sin 
blockade we have been making what 
pears to be at least a partial 
Many American officials a1 
have left Berlin for the 
the western sectors of 
unemployment is growing at an alarming 
rate. As Soviet pressure and threats of vio- 
lence are stepped up, many Berliners wonder 
if the west is preparing to pull out en 
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If we stay, we do so under incre y dif- 
ficult conditions. If we leave I Ger- 
mans will consider it a signal that we are 
beginning a wholesale retreat from Germany 
and Europe. The consequences would - 
tainly be disastrous. 

When the situation in Chi S Ss] ng 
toward a crisis, we sat b 1ited for 
the dust to settle. If we v 1uch longer 
in Germany, the dust will settle on a Soviet 
empire extending from the Rhine to H ; 
Kong. As Drew Middleton wrote in the New 
York Times: “If the Russians get Germ - 
and with her the Ruhr—the United States 
san forget about the Atlantic Pact and mili- 
tary aid and look to the radar defenses of 


troit, New York, and Pittsburgh.” 

At this late hour what can we do? The 
minimum is a threefold program that 
should get under wav at once: (1) 
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Strengthen the middle parties in Germany; 
(2) launch an efficient propaganda offensive 
to enlighten the Germans about American 
democracy and Soviet imperialism; (3) 
start the job of integrating Germany’s west- 
ern zones into western Europe. That is a 
large order, which cannot be filled just by 
appropriating a few billion dollars and ap- 
pointing a few new committees and adminis- 
trators. It calls for the best brains we have 
and for the wholehearted support of Con- 
gress and American public opinion. Noth- 
ing less can save a rapidly deteriorating sit- 
uation. 

The first of these projects got off to a 
start last ‘December at the London meeting 
which organized the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions. American 
labor leaders participated. The ICFTU 
could be an effective arm of the west in sup- 
porting the German middle parties against 
the extremes of right and left. Furthermore, 
the British, French, and American Govern- 
ments could strengthen the German moder- 
ates by making it clear that the west is de- 
termined to stay in Germany until the 
whole problem is solved. Let it be known 
that there is no future in western Germany 
for those who are ready to jump on what 
they think is a totalitarian bandwagon. 
Make it plain that we are going to stand by 
our friends in Germany against any power 
that tries to enslave them. That line would 
help stiffen the spines of the moderates. 

A far stronger propaganda offensive is in- 
dispensable to counteract the steady stream 
of Soviet falsehood against the west, espe- 
cially against the United States. We must 
drive it home that the Soviets are not go- 
ing to raise the German standard of living 
higher than the low Russian standard. We 
should expose the Soviet looting of their 
own zone. We have to show that democracy 
has dynamism, that the west is a realm of 
opportunity. Contrast the declining scale 
of living in the Soviet satellite states with 
that of the western world. Play up democ- 
racy by means of billboards, moving pic- 
ures, trade fairs, and pageants. In other 
words, dramatize our story effectively. 

Unless western Europe draws together, it 
is doomed. Unless a united western Europe 
integrates Western Germany into its sys- 
tem, the German problem can never be 
solved. The answer probably rests mainly 
with Britain, for if Britain stands aloof from 
European integration, France will naturally 
fear that Germany would dominate any 
western European federation. All western 
statesmen can at least be sure of one thing: 
if Germany is not brought into the western 
fold, she will be drawn into the eastern em- 
pire. For the states of western Europe there 
is only one choice—integrate, or go down one 
by one, like the nations of eastern Europe. 

We lost China, but we do not need to lose 
Germany and Europe. No effective course 
of action will be cheap or safe. But lack of 
action will inevitably bring about the col- 
lapse of our entire European defense perim- 
eter. Are we to sit back and let Stalin’s time 
bomb in Germany go off? 


Bureaucracy, the Overshadowing 
Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN TH™ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 28, 1950 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 


article by Mr. Charles W. Noonan, of 

Schenectady, N. Y., entitled, ‘““Bureauc- 

racy, the Overshadowing Menace’’: 

BUREAUCRACY, THE OVERSHADOWING MENACE 
(By Charles W. Noonan) 


If the conduct of the human race, since 
the earliest recordings of it, has been any- 
thing near like the historians have pictured, 
the civilizations of the past, each in their 
turn, decayed and collapsed solely because of 
their building up of bureaucracies—tax fi- 
nanced job holders—who held for them- 
selves the power to tax, and taxed and in- 
creased taxes till their peoples found it did 
not pay them to produce or own anything, 
and acted accordingly. 

The aftermath of those collapses has al- 
ways been a period of barbarism: with man- 
kind obliged to begin his upward struggle all 
over again from scratch. Those periods of 
barbarism are generally known as “the dark 
ages.” 

Both the capitalist and the Communist 
civilizations—the two predominating civili- 
zations of our time—are, and for sometime 
past have been, building up bureaucracies at 
a tremendous speed. If those civilizations 
are permitted to continue in this regard, the* 
outcome, if history is any criterion to go by, 
is bound to be their eventual downfall, fol- 
lcwed by the usual age of darkness with its 
many and varying discomforts of succorless 
infantile growth. 

To educate the people to heed this situa- 
tion—to recognize the danger it is ever laden 
with—is not as easy a matter as one might 
suspect, especially in view of their feeling 
that they may at any time be exposed to the 
other great forces of destruction that are now 
being built so rapidly all around them. With 
things as they are today, the unleashing of 
those other great forces—the atom bomb, 
and the hydrogen bomb (if that bomb is per- 
fected)—the possible reduction of the race 
and the lessening of its ability to move for- 
ward and upward as a consequence, should 
not, by any means be minimized. The un- 
leashing of those bombs, however, like the 
unleasing of poisonous gas, is a restrainable 
matter: their use can, and by mutual agree- 
ment will, sooner or later, be outlawed as 
weapons of war. The people’s fear and hor- 
ror of retaliation will force such an agree- 
ment and keep it in force. Even the TNT 
bombing of noncombatants, cities and other 
properties outside of the fields of battle, is 
not an unforeseeable content of such an 
agreement. 

The restraining, prevention, or reversion 
of the trend to bureaucracy is, on the other 
hand, not so easily accomplished. Bureau- 
crats, as a class, have never yet been known 
to voluntarily or involuntarily give up their 
easy mode of life and retire to the less invit- 
ing but natural means of making their living 
by production of life’s necessities. Associat- 
ing, as a rule, with their own kind, and never 
heeding the admonitions of others, they pur- 
sue their usurped prerogatives without any 
sympathy or solicitude. They insist that the 
safety and welfare of the people require more 
and still more tax financed activities; they 
see to it that those activities are realized; 
they hold for themselves the power to tax, 
which, says an old proverb, is “the power to 
destroy”; they increase their own salaries 
and accommodations to higher and still 
higher levels as time goes on; they keep con- 
tinuously adding to their personnel for the 
power it gives them to do so; they add to the 
tax load year after year to meet their ever 
growing expenditures, without any qualms 
or abatement, regardless of how it destroys 
the people’s incentive to work and harvest 
and own; they see nor hear nor recognize no® 
signals of danger to their civilization as a 
result of their existence, their power, and 
their covetousness; they just stick to their 
fort till their fort and the civilization they 
live in collapses. 
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Is there anything that can be done to pre. 
vent this impending catastrophe? There ;, 
But there are obstacles in the path whic) 
are not easily surmounted. There are no 
great undertakings, however, that do no 
have obstacles of some kind to surmount, In 
this case the first and probably the most di. 
cult one will be the educating of the Masses 
of the people to see the existing deadly dap. 
ger to the security of their offspring; also ty 
see the power that is theirs to eliminate thi; 
danger. To accomplish this would seem ty 
be the task of the press, the radio, the writers 
and distributors of pamphlets, and tp 
masses themselves as they become awakened 
to the situation. This, obviously, would no: 
be an easy task; but, when considering ti, 
greatness of the ultimate aim to be realizeq 
as well as the danger to the security of futur. 
generations including the offspring of the 
controllers of those forces of education them. 
selves, the task, sooner or later, will be 
undertaken and judged by those forces gs 
worthy of great effort, and, if necessary, no 
little sacrifice. 

Once awakened and the masses will rig 
to the situation: They will see to it that ai 
the local, State, and National tax-financed 
nonessential public activities are eliminated: 
they will see to it that the power to tax wil! 
be taken out of the hands of the bureaucrats 
and placed in the hands of independent |o. 
cal, State, and National tax assessors, collec. 
tors and budget assigners whom they—th: 
masses themselves—shall make provision for: 
they will see to it that the essential public 
activities are not overcrowded, or padded 
with friends and wheelhorses of politicians 
and legislators; they will see to it that the 
bureaucrats are confined to administrative 
functions only; and all to the end that civili- 
zation and the security of their offspring 
shall be saved and that there shall be “gov. 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” 


Right Way To Oust the Disloyal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, un 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of April 2), 
1950: 


RicuHt Way To OvstT THE DISLOYAL 


There is, as President Truman told the 
Federal Bar Association, a great deal of If 
norance and misunderstanding about the 
Nation’s loyalty program. Nothing &i 
could explain the confusion and dissensi0! 
that has trailed Senator McCartuy's call 
paign against the State Department. 

The President told, in detail, about ™ 
loyalty program and how it operates to ¢.°# 
Communists out of Government witho 
headlines or hysteria and within the frame 
work of the democratic liberties we cher! 

If Americans will note the Presidents 
words, they will understand how unnecess*! 
how unfair, and how out of line with Ame 
ican principle is the kind of campaign ' 
McCarTHy has conducted. d 

The loyalty program was set up 3 je*® 
ago. It is carried out by three groups, “* 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 10% 
boards in each governmental agency, 2nd 
over-all nonpartisan Loyalty Review Boar’. | 

Each Federal employee must pass the s'™ 
tiny of the loyalty boards. Every app '*" 
for Federal employment is checked. 






































nt sereening and checking. If an 
i jual changes jobs, advances to a higher 
1 n, is seen in company of questionable 
outsic is charged with suspicious be- 
havior, the machinery of investigation goes 
i 
t 
t 





tion again. A Federal employee, par- 
in such a department as that of 
retary of State, is under constant (and 
vy) surveillance today such as few free 


AI ricans would tolerate. 

President Truman said the loyalty program 
I n an outstanding success and no one 
bh ffered evidence to the contrary. He 
said there does not remain in Government 
emp! today one person adjudged to be 
disloyal. He admitted it was possible that 
here could be individuals who have escaped 
the net, in an operation as large as that of 


Federal Government. He urged citizens, 
if tl know of a single Communist or other 
dis | person in any Federal job, to notify 
the FBI or the Attorney General immediately, 

the charge may be properly investi- 


It would seem to us that the American peo- 
ith their fierce devotion to justice and 
play, would agree with Mr. Truman, 
members of the loyalty boards, and the Mem- 
ber f Congress who approved the loyalty 
m, that this kind of careful and objec- 
pproach is the right one for this Na- 
It is one that eliminates the disloyal 
at the time, protects the loyal Govern- 
ment employee from false, malicious or ill- 
founded accusations. It is the democratic 
to deal with subversion, rather than the 

R lan way. 

President Truman said, in words that 
be applauded by the American people: 
are not going to turn the United 

States into a right-wing totalitarian country 
to deal with a left-wing totalitarian 








Awarding Posthumous Decorations to 
Crew of United States Navy Pri- 


vateer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not lay aside the opportunity to follow 
stinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, Mr. VINSON, in sec- 
onding the resolution presented by him 
ithorizing appropriate posthumous dec- 

ion of the officers and crew of the 
American plane deliberately destroyed on 
April 8, 1950, by the Soviet Union. His 
remarks in presenting the resolution elo- 
quently and feelingly reflect the senti- 
ments Of every Member of Congress in 
xtending to the families of these 10 
blendid young Americans the condolence 
ple of the United States. 

It is a shock to the sensibilities of all 
peace-loving people to realize that such 

Outrage could be perpetrated. Per- 
is, after all, a part of the in- 
plan of the God of Nations to 

hearts of this people to be 

ed by such a dastardly event and 
these young heroes to be sacrificed 
rder that the incident may become 
4'ning point in the relations between 


the TT 


United States and the Soviet Union. 
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We have known for a long time that 
in this cold war we are dealing with a 
nation which recognizes only one lan- 
guage, and that is the language of force. 

These young men of the United States 
Navy privateer gave their lives in the 
performance of duty over the waters of 
the Baltic. In recognition thereof, let us 
gravely recollect that we too have a duty 
to perform. 

I shall vote to pass the Vinson resolu- 
tion in the hope that it will cause us 
all to face the uncertain future with an 
even firmer determination that there is 
no higher purpose challenging us today 
than to make sure that whatever we do 
we keep America strong. 





Honorable Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF RFPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an editorial from the Washington 
Times-Heraild as of this date: 

HONORABLE AMERICANS: II 


As we noted on Wednesday, Secretary 
Acheson's vituperation of Senator McCartuy 
because of the Senator’s efforts to expose 
Communist influence in the State Depart- 
ment deserves inspection in the framework 
of his actions in the Hiss case. 

The Secretary calls his flock honorable, 
loyal, and clean living. He and a host of 
other New Dealers and internationalists said 
all this, and more, in behalf of Alger Hiss, 
now under sentence of 5 years. 

The procession of New Dealers in the Hiss 
affair got under way on August 3, 1948, when 
Whittaker Chambers told the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities that Hiss 
was part of a Communist cell in the admin- 
istration and had stolen Government doc- 
uments for Soviet spies 

In the same cell Chambers listed Lee Press- 
man, who had gone on from the New Deal 
to become general counsel of the CIO; Na- 
than Witt, former Secretary of the National 
Labor Relations Board; John Abt, a former 
attorney for the Labor Department; Henry 
Collins, a State Department official, and Harry 
Dexter White, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, the supposed author of the Mor- 
genthau plan for a harsh peace in Germany 
and architect of the Bretton Woods world 
bank and monetary fund. 

NEW DEAL PARADE 

When brought before the House commit- 
tee, all but White refused to answer ques- 
tions on the ground that they might incrim- 
inate themselves. White denied he had ever 
worked with the Communists, then went 
home and was found dead 3 days later, re- 
portedly of a self-administered dose of a 
heart stimulant. 

Later, at the second Hiss trial, Chambers 
testified that White had been a source of 
information for the Soviet esplonage ring 
and identified one paper in evidence as hav- 
ing been received by him from White. 

After Hiss’ conviction last January, Repre- 
sentative RICHARD M. Nixon of the House 
committee stated that he had had in his pos- 
session ‘ince December 1948, numerous 
papers in White’s handwriting which Cham- 
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bers had received from White. These, incon- 
trovertibly, betrayed official secrets. 

While Hiss and other New Dealers squirmed 
to evade the accusations that they had served 
Russia, one former State Department officer 
came forward at both of the Hiss trials and 
blandly confessed from the witness 
that he had stolen documents for S 
espionage 

This was Henry Julian Wadleigh, educated 
at Oxford, the University of London, and the 
University of Chicago. The statute of limi- 
tations had run on any charge of espionage 
so he could not be prosecuted. 

Still another New Deal figure, after being 
drawn into the inquiry, made an even more 
mysterious exit than White. Laurence Dug- 
gan, who had gone from the State Depart- 
ment to the post of director of the Institute 
of International Education, a Carnegie 
agency, had been listed by Whittaker Cham- 
bers in 1939 to Assistant Secretary of State 
A. A. Berl> as in a special category of 
Communist apparatus—not a party member 
but maintaining a special liaison with the 
Communist underground through Mrs. Hede 
Massing, ex-wife of Gerhard Eisler, former 
No. 1 Communist agent in the United States. 

In December 1948, shortly after 
sought out by the FBI, Duggan was found 
dead beneath the window of his sixteenth 
floor New York office. 

At the first trial of Hiss, two Justices of 
the Supreme Court, Felix Frankfurter and 
Stanley Reed, appeared in the role, unprec- 
edented for men in their positions, of char- 
acter witnesses for Hiss. 

The trial judge, Samuel H. Kaufman 
had been elevated to the bench after pat 
ticipating in the Pearl Harbor whitewash as 
cocounsel of the investigating committee 
sprang down from the bench and welcomed 
them to the stand with a fervent handclasp. 

Among other character witnesses for Hiss 
were Philip Jessup, a ranking adviser to Sec- 
retary Acheson, named by Senator McCar- 
THY as having a peculiar affinity for Commu- 
nist fronts; the Governor of Illinois, Adlat 
Stevenson; Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, of 
Federal district court, Boston; Judge Calvert 
Magruder, of the circuit court of appeals, 
Boston, and Francis B. Sayre, former Ass - 
ant Secretary of State and Commissioner to 
the Philippines. 
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BACKERS FOR HISS 

Others from the State department who 
rallied around as character witneSses were 
Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, G. Howland Shaw, 
Dr. Harry C. Hawkins, Frank E. Duvall, 
Joseph C. Green, and Charles F. Darlington, 
John W. Davis, Wall street lawyer and Dem- 
ocratic nominee for President in 1924; 
Charles Fahy, former New Deal solicitor 
general; Dr. James T. Sh Hiss’ Suc- 
cessor as president of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace and an inde- 
fatigable promoter of the internationalist 
cause for more than 30 years; Clark M, 
Eichelberger, director of the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations, and Gerard 
Swope Jr., counsel for International Gen- 
eral Electric Co., testified to Hiss’ character 
at one or both trials. 

Mrs. Roosevelt put in at least two court- 
room appearances during the first trial anc 
published accounts clearly intended to 
sympathy toward Hiss, whom she had al- 
ready characterized in print as one of the 
“good people.” 

John Foster Dulles, Gov or Dewey's ad- 
viser on foreign affairs, who had 
1944 as a 


twell, 









mitted to sit in sil n 
observer in the workings of the “l ” 
foreign policy, was a witness at $ 


trials. 

He was one of the trustees of the Carnegie 
endowment who had decided Hiss was just 
the man for the president of that i 
tionalist outfit and plucked him out of the 
State departmen 


nterna- 


t in 1947. 
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Assisting Dulles in the selection as mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the Car- 
negie organization were Arthur A. Ballan- 
tine, Wall Street lawyer; Francis P. Gaines, 
president of Washington and Lee University; 
Earl G. Harrison, Philadelphia lawyer; David 
Rockefeller; Eliot Wadsworth, Boston capi- 
talist; and W. W. Waymack, Des Moines edi- 
tor and former member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The late Nicholas Murray Butler, former 
president of Columbia University and of the 
Carnegie endowment, also had a hand in 
picking Hiss. 

In his*own recital, Hiss, in effect, sum- 
moned as character witnesses Mr. Roosevelt, 
Harry Hopkins, General Marshall, Admiral 
Leahy, Senator Vandenberg, the lead ele- 
phant in the GOP bipartisan foreign-policy 
procession, and Harold Stassen, the always- 
available candidate for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination. 

Hiss, in fact, could have got just as good 
a character from just as many people as any 
of Mr. Acheson's honorable, loyal, and clean- 
living State Department stable of the mo- 
ment. The New Dealers never peach on a 
pal, nor, to use Mr. Acheson’s phrase, turn 
their backs on him even after he has been 
sentenced for betraying his country. 


Wards of the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article entitled “Wards of the 
Government” delivered by Dean Rus- 
sell, of Billings, Mont., on January 20, 
1950: 

WARDS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
constitutions of former American 
states generally specified that the 
masters must provide their slaves with ade- 
quate housing, food, medical care, and old- 
age benefits. The Mississippi Constitution 
contained this additional sentence: 

“The legislature shall have no power to 
pass laws for the emancipation of slaves 
* * * [except] where the slave shall have 
rendered the State some distinguished 
service.” 

The highest honor that Mississippi coulda 
offer a man for distinguished service to his 
country was personal responsibility for his 
own welfare His reward was freedom to find 
his own job and to have his own earnings, 
freedom to be responsible for his own hous- 
ing, freedom to arrange for his own medical 
care, freedom to save for his own old age. 
In short, his reward was the individual, op- 
portunities—and the personal responsibili- 
ties—that have always distinguished a free 
man from a dependent. 

What higher honor can any government 
offer? 


The 


slave 


THE RIGHTS OF A SLAVE 

But many present-day Americans are try- 
ing to avoid this personal responsibility that 
is freedom. They are voting for men who 
promise to install a system of compulsory, 
government-guaranteed security—a partial 
return to the old slave laws of Georgia that 
yuaranteed to all slaves the right to food and 
raiment, to kind atention when sick, to 
maintenance in old age. * * * And the 
arguments used *o defend this present-day 
trend toward the bondage of a welfare state 
are essentially the same arguments that were 


formerly used to defend the bondage of out- 
right slavery. 

For example, many of the slave holders 
claimed that they knew what was best for the 
slaves. After all, hadn’t the masters rescued 
the slaves from a life of savagery? The ad- 
vocates of government-guaranteed security 
also claim that they know what is best for 
the people. Many of them argue in this 
fashion: “After all, haven’t the American 
people conclusively shown that they are in- 
capable of handling the responsibility for 
their own welfare?” 

Many of the slave holders sincerely be- 
lieved that the dumb, ignorant slaves would 
starve to death unless their welfare was 
guaranteed by the masters. And the advo- 
cates of compulsory security frequently say: 
“Are you in favor of letting people starve?” 


MOST PRECIOUS OF ALL 


But as proof of the fact that personal re- 
sponsibility for one’s own welfare brings in- 
creased material well-being, consider the 
emancipated slaves. Among them, there 
were old and crippled and sick people. They 
had no homes, no jobs, and little education. 
But—most precious of all—the former slaves 
were responsible for their own welfare. They 
were free. They had the privilege of finding 
their own security. 

Now compare the remarkable progress of 
those former slaves to the lack of progress 
of the American Indians who were made 
wards of the Government; who were given 
state-guaranteed “security” instead of free- 
dom with responsibility. In 1862, most 
American Negroes were slaves. Today they 
are about as self-supporting and responsible 
as other American citizens. Meanwhile the 
Indians as a group have become less self- 
supporting and more dependent on Govern- 
ment aid. It has been claimed that many 
thousands of Indians will actually die of 
starvation unless the Government feeds 
them. If this is true, why is it so? 


CARETAKERS 


There seems to be no scientific basis for 
calling the Indians an innately inferior race. 
As has been proved by the success of many 
individual Indians, they have just as much 
capacity for understanding and advance- 
ment as the Negroes and the so-called 
Nordics. But today there are more than 
12,000 Federal employees directly “taking 
care” of the 233,000 reservation Indians who 
are still classified as wards of the Govern- 
ment. The number of Government caretak- 
ers for the Indians has been steadily increas- 
ing over the years. As a result, the reserva- 
tion Indian is becoming less self-sufficient 
and more dependent upon what he calls the 
great white father in Washington. 

Instead of freedom, the Indian has Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed security. Instead of 
individual responsibility, he has a Govern- 
ment bureau to handle his personal affairs. 
There are special laws governing his right 
to own land and to spend tribal money. 
Under that system of bondage it should sur- 
prise no one to find that many thousands of 
Indians have remained uneducated, hungry, 
diseased, and mismanaged. 


THE ONLY SOLUTION 


The only lasting solution is for the Indians 
themselves to handle their own affairs on 
the basis of individual freedom and personal 
responsibility. If this is not true, then the 
blessings of freedom would appear to be 
fanciful myths. But for some queer rea- 
son, we Americans seem to believe that just 
because our pioneer fathers once subjugated 
the Indians, we in turn are obligated to keep 
them in the bondage of Government security. 
As a result, the Indian has the status of a 
ward instead of a citizen. Instead of being 
a@ responsible person, he is a dependent. 

And in a like manner, if we free Americans 
continue to turn to government for our se- 
curity, we too will surely become dependent 
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wards instead of responsible citizens. Ther 
will be a Commissioner to control our pe 
sonal affairs and our individual respo 

bilities. Instead of calico and blankets, yy 
may be promised a hundred dollars eyery 
month. But since the principle is the sam. 
in both cases, the results will also eventyajjy 
be the same. ; 


A RETURN TO BONDAGE 


The advocates of this compulsory security; 
honestly seem to believe that most Ameri. 
cans—including the Indians—are too ignoy. 
ant, or lazy, or worthless to be trusted with 
their own destiny; that they will litera) 
starve in the streets unless their welfare \s 
guaranteed by a benevolent governmen: 
However good their intentions may be, thes 
disciples of a relief state are demanding thy: 
they be given the power to force mankind tp 
follow their plans. In the name of liber 
they advocate bondage. 

This is true because the persons who r. 
ceive support from the state are thereby | 
to expect—and then to demand 
port from the state. 
ents. Thus they enter into a form of bond. 
age. They lose their individual freedom o 
choice to whatever extent the state assume 
responsibility for their personal ws In 
time, as is now the case in the welfare state 
of Russia, the people become completely sub- 
servient to the state. In effect, they becom 
slaves of the benevolent government that his 
promised to solve all of their personal pr 
lems for them. 

Admittedly, this is not the intent oft 
planners. Apparently, most of the 
cates of Government paternalism reall 
lieve that they are able to know and t 
what is best for all of the people. M 
them may honestly desire to help the | 
ple. But their efforts always result in s 
form of bondage. For example, the 
of the Labor government in Britain p1 
never even dreamed of bringing c 
labor to its supporters. Yet that is what 
they did. In England today the democrat 
cally elected leaders can—and do—for 
sons to work where the government d 
they are most needed. And if the | 
objects to his government’s decisi 
is used to make him conform. 


THE ROAD TO HELL 


In Russia we find another example 
fact that good intentions are no gua: 
freedom. For instance, in the 
Lenin and Stalin probably had 
whatever to bring slavery to Ru 
announced plan was to free the Ru 
ple from the slavery of an all-po 
ernment. But look what happen 

We Americans of today are followin 
same path toward the bondage of a ¥ 
or slave state. Just as the law on 
teed adequate medical care for 
slaves, so a law to guarantee adeq 
cal care for all Americans is bein 
today. And who will determine 
adequate medical care for a person? Not! 
person, but the Government offici ! 
the authority. 

And jobs? Of course the Gove! 
guarantee every man a job—ju 
slave was guaranteed a job; just as 
sian is guaranteed a job. But it 
sible, of course, for the Governm«¢ 
antee everyone a job of his own 
Some persons must be guaranteed th 
ger jobs. They may not like it, but de} 
ents have little choice. 


THE ONLY HOPE 


It is true that many citizens in this 
try are old and crippled and sick 
less. Possibly some of them 
through no fault of their own. TX 
conditions existed during our Revol! 
War. But our ancestors knew that tell s~ 
hope for permanent security lay ™ * 
own individual efforts. They knew thet 


main purpose of Government should » 


more sup. 
They become depend. 











++ whatever security the people were 
attain individually or in voluntary 
They knew that electing or ap- 





. 
{RO A a ae 


¢ iting an to public office cannot endow 
T him with wisdom; it can endow him only 
me 4 with power. Thus they took no chances on 
1ally this power of Government being used to en- 
n their individual liberties and 
nal responsibilities. In advance, 
positive restrictions on all office- 
And as a final guaranty of freedom, 
: d that any powers not expressly 
: the Federal officials were to remain 
ndividual citizens and their local 
THE USE OF FORCE 
T American Constitution naturally did 
virtues—such as compassion, charity, 
for one’s fellow man—as func- 
Government. The statesmen who 
ur Government knew that all vir- 
irely personal and voluntary. It 
isense to imagine that a person 
d to be good. Government can 
ld use force to punish a person who 
crime. But this same force can- 
1 to create kindness and com- 
hin the mind and heart of any 
» authors of our Constitution left 
and charity—aid to the unfor- 
trictly voluntary basis. They 
form of government based on 
freedom, personal responsibility, 
before the law for all citizens. 
ey made no attempt whatever to 
freedom of choice from the resulting 
r punishment, success or failure. 
> recognized the absurdity of pass- 
to protect a person from himself, 
all citizens free to make their own 
nceerning their own personal wel- 
n all viewpoints, including that of 
urity for the so-called common 
e decisions concerning the proper 
f government proved to be the 
ive that the world has ever known 
d. 
BREAD AND CIRCUS 
y I te-guaranteed security idea were 
ht help explain why so many peo- 
n trying it. But it is not new. 
en into the code of Hammurabi 
) years ago. In one form or an- 
has been tried time and again 
t history—always with the same 
In the Roman Empire it was called 
i circus. More recently, Karl Marx 
t cialism. He believed that the 
ld take from each according to 
ties and give to each according to 
Marx said that it was the duty of govern- 
to provide all people with adequate 
medical care, jobs, and social se- 
Word for word, the advocates of 
G t security in this country are say- 
me thing today. 

\ A ist as the Russians are enslaved to a 
te, so this country is being car- 
bondage by accepting the same 
ple. Just as force is used in 
make the people conform to the 

cesigned for their own good, 
e now forced to submit to Ameri- 
laws designed for our own good. 
the Russian state punishes any 
the American state will now 
if we refuse to conform. 
ENEMY OF THE STATE 
I ibt that compulsory socialism has 


le extreme in this country, just 
instance, by refusing to pay the 
tax that is taken from your 
rnoment will do the same 
u that it did to the owner of a 
ry shop in Pennsylvania who 
ie idea of compulsory social se- 
First, the state confiscated his prop- 


ihe G 
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erty. Still he refused to obey. Then the 
state preferred criminal charges against him. 
And in January of 1943, the Government 
gave him the choice of conforming or going 
to prison as a criminal—an enemy of the 
state because he refused to pay social se- 
curity. He paid. And his 6 months prison 
sentence was suspended. 

Next may come total Government hous- 
ing—for our own good, of course. Then the 
state will assign us so many square feet of 
adequate living space. This is true because, 
under complete state ownership of housing, 
there is no other way that Government can 
doit. We may ask for more space, a different 
location, better service, or a choice of neigh- 
bors. But we already know the Govern- 
ment’s answer. Even today, a person has no 
real choice when he lives in Government 
housing. 

Next may come full employment with Gov- 

rnment-guaranteed jobs for everyone. A 
person will say, “I don’t want this job.’ And 
as happened under England's program of 
government-guaranteed full emp]cyment, the 
American welfare state will also answer: 
“We will put you in jail as a criminal unless 
you work at your assigned task.” 

Along about then, the advocates of Govern- 
ment-guaranteed security may begin to un- 
derstand the inevitable results of their ideas. 
They may realize that it is power that makes 
a dictator, and not what he’s called or how 
he’s elected. When tl fact has 
obvious to everyone, tl idvocates of co 


pulsory security will then exclaim: “But we 





become 





didn’t mean thi It l be too late to turn 
back at that p t. Just as the night fol- 





lows the day, s rnment aid to the i 
vidual is followed by governm . 
the individual, which recessa 
ernment force against the individual. 






7 Means gove 


NO ELSY WAY 
Fortunately, it is not yet too late for Amer- 
ica to turn away from the evil that is a 


welfare state; a slave state. But, unfor- 
unately, there is no simple or easy way to 
do it. Both major political parties—along 
with the smaller ones—seem to be trying to 


outbid each other by promising more Govern- 
ment housing, more social security, more 
free medical care, more Government wel- 
fare projects, and more special privileges to 
various groups and interests. 

Most of our movies, magazines, newspapers, 
and radio programs generally endorse—dl- 
rectly or indirectly—the idea of some form of 
Government-guaranteed security. Even the 
few objections seem to be aimed mostly at 
poor administration instead of a recogni- 
tion that the theory is wrong in principle. 

And, whether we ‘ike it or not, many of 
the instructors in our schools and colleges 
are teaching the desirability of the relief 
state, the planned economy, and Government 
ownership in general 








GOLDEN RULE REJECTED 

Finally, even some of our church leaders 
are teaching that the force of government 
should be used to make people charitable 
and good. Some of these Christian leaders 
seem to have forgotten that the principles 
of the Good Samaritan and eech individual 
doing unto others as he would have others 
do unto him are voluntary principles. In 
many cases, these principles have now been 
discarded for this evil slogan: “It is the 
duty of government to care for the sick, to 
feed the hungry, to aid the unfortunate, 
and to build houses for those who need 
them.” Probably one of the main reasons 





for the declining influence of the church 
is that the church i on many 
of its own res»onsibil thing them 
over to governraent. ur church 





leaders are rendering unto ‘sar that which 
does not belong to Caesar 
But the politiciar periodicals, 


and churches generally reflect the opinions 


schools 
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of the persons who support them. Tu..us the 
final decision rests on the attitude of each 
individual American. If enough of us accept 
the degrading idea of a welfare state—a 
relief state, a slave state—the process will 
soon be completed. But if enough individ- 
ual Americans desire to return to the per- 
sonal responsibility that is freedom, we can 
have that too. 


THE CHOICE IS OURS 


Before choosing, h 


wever, 





When one chooses freedom—that is, per- 
sonal responsibility—he should under i 
that his decision will not meet with popular 
approval. It is almost certain t he will 
be called vile names ) explain 
that compulsory go y bs, 
medicine, h ing, rest—is bad 
in principle and in its total « t; it saps 
character and strength by encouraging greed 











and weakness; it destroys the indiv 
God-given responsibility for self-help, re- 
spect, compassion, and charit' in. 2 
degree, it automatically tur l who ac »t 
it into wards of the government; it l 
eventually turn a proud and res} ble 
, up the 

ea one. But 

1! er | been 

j = e this 

m l ° 








Surrendering Our State Sovereignty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THis HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, just how 
the American people are surrendering 
the sovereignty of the States through the 
medium of international agreemen 
having the force and effect of treaties, 
was well illustrated last Tuesday by a 
decision in the Federal district court of 
appeals in Los Angeles. 

The issue of sovereignty was raised in 
a case under California’s alien land law 
in which a lower court had ruled that a 
Japanese could not Keep property pur- 
chased more than 40 years ago, because 
he was ineligible for citizenship under 
the laws of California. The court of ap- 
peals held that the United Nation: Char- 
ter is a treaty between the United States 
and other United Nations members. 

Now, the Constitution of the United 
States, article VI, provides: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 


suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 








which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the su} ne 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, inythi: in 
the Constitution or laws of a1 State t 
contrary notwithstanding. 


The decision of the 
of California said, in part 
The (Unité Nations) Charter guarantees 


universal respect for human rights and fun- 
damental freedor for all, without re rd 
for race, color, or religion. Because the alien 
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land iaw discriminates against Japanese 
concerning ownership of land, its restric- 
tions are untenable and indefensible. 

This decision should be a warning to 
the people of the United States that not 
only State but Federal sovereignty may 
be surrendered if our Government joins 
in the meny international organizations 
now being set up under the United Na- 
tions, or to be taken into relationship 
with the United Nations under article 57 
of the Charter. 

This California decision should warn 
the American people and their legisla- 
tive representatives to look well before 
they leap into any new schemes for 
world-wide control of trade and similar 
proposals. Our sovereignty is too sacred 
to be lightly tossed away for a mess of 
international pottage. 


Charles Hamilton Houston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF ’ 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
April 22 a great American, Charles Ham- 
ilton Houston, died at the age of 54 years. 
Mr. Houston, a prominent attorney in 
the District of Columbia, was One of the 
strongest champions of civil rights in 
America. A native of Washington, he 
was a graduate of Amherst College and 
of the Harvard Law School. He was 
the first Negro to be an editor of the Har- 
vard Law Review and the first Negro to 
be awarded the degree of doctor of ju- 
ridical science by the Harvard Law 
School. 

Mr. Houston, as a public servant and 
as an outstanding representative of his 
people and of all Americans, achieved his 
greatest distinction as an advocate of 
equal rights for all Americans regardless 
of their race, color, or creed. From 1929 
until 1935 he was vice dean of the School 
of Law at Howard University. He was 
special counsel for the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, a vice president of the American 
Council on Race Relations, and in 1944 
he was appointed by President Roosevelt 
as a member of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practices. 

Mr. Houston was a distinguished son 
of a distinguished father who himself 
has had a notable career in the law and 
as a servant and a leader of his people. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in the Washington Post 
for Tuesday, April 25, 1950, paying tribute 
to Mr. Houston and his career. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CHARLES H. Houston 

Within the professional lifetime of Charles 
H. Houston, a profound and significant 
change took place in the emancipation of 
American Negroes. He was one of the prin- 


cipal architects of this change. His great 
gifts as a lawyer were devoted from the be- 
ginning of his career to an unremitting bat- 
tle to win for Negroes genuine equality be- 
fore the law. Formidable statutory barriers 
of discrimination on grounds of race 
crumbled under the skill and stubbornness 
of his onslaught. It is a tragedy that he 
could not have lived to see the final victory 
of the cause he championed and did so much 
to win. 

An outstanding student at the Harvard Law 
School—he was the first Negro editor of the 
Harvard Law Review—and later vice dean of 
the School of Law at Howard University, he 
served as special counsel for the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. He led the successful appeal to the 
courts in the restrictive covenants cases cul- 
minating in a decision by the Supreme Court 
2 years ago that such covenants are unen- 
forceable by either State or Federal courts. 
And he was in the forefront of the effort to 
secure equal educational opportunities for 
Negroes in State universities. Whites no less 

han Negroes must mourn the death of this 
crusader for a principle that lies at the heart 
of American democracy. 


Visitation From Filipino Veterans of 


World War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
from a letter received from Terry 
Magtangol Adevoso, national command- 
er of the Philippine Veterans’ Legion, I 
learn that during the present session of 
the Congress a delegation of the Filipino 
veterans of World War II is to come 
from the islands to visit with us here in 
the Capital at Washington. I bespeak 
for them the most cordial of welcomes. 
For these veterans who stood loyally and 
valiantly in perilous and uncertain days 
side by side with Americans from many 
States of the Union there ever will be 
deep in our hearts a warm affection. 

For many years prior to World War II 
I was closely associated with the fine 
young men and women who constituted 
the Philippine colony in the city of Chi- 
cago. There at that time were some 
5,000 in the group, and I felt that from 
their association with us in the routine 
of the daily living of our lives together in 
a democratic atmosphere would come a 
bond of closer understanding which 
would serve the common interest of both 
the Filipinos and the people of the 
United States when troubles in the 
Orient should involve us. I need not say 
that no one was more thrilled and grati- 
fied than was I by the manner in which 
the Filipinos did prove their under- 
standing of and their friendship for us 
when trouble did come and Pearl Harbor 
had left us with our backs to the wall. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that when a 
boy of 16, returning from the siege of 
Santiago in Cuba, I was prevented from 
reenlisting for service in the Philippines 
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by an illness which seized me in th 
fever-plagued camp in Cuba after the 
surrender and from which the remnapt 
of the American invasion army ya; 
saved only by the famous “round robjy" 
of “Teddy” Roosevelt and in which ¢,| 
James Hamilton Lewis, later to sory: 
with such brilliance as a United State; 
Senator from Illinois, joined at risk 9 
military discipline and court martis| 
But my tentmate and buddy, anothe 
boy of 16, did go to the Philippines ayy 
shortly thereafter fell in action. Fo 
more than half a century his body ha; 
reposed in Philippine soil. My life. 
long interest in the people of the islangs 
I have wished to be something in th 
nature of a small memorial to this hoy 
soldier of America with whom I served in 
the storming of Santiago. 

With my colleagues who served iy 
World War I and World War :i, I shal] 
give warm welcome to the veterans froy 
the islands when they come to Wash. 
ington, 


The letter of Commander Adevoso f 

lows: 
PHILIPPINE VETERANS’ LEGION, 
Manila, Philippines, March 9, 1950, 
Hon. Barratt O’HaRa, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: The Philippine Veterans’ Legion, 
national organization of Filipino veterans of 
World War II is, with the blessings of ow 
people, sending in the very near future 
mission to Washington, D. C., to seek the 
passage of the Kearney bill. 

The Kearney bill, as we have been 
formed, provides for educational 
and mustering-out pay to Filipino vet 
and burial expenses toywar widows a 
pendent parents of Filipino deceased s TS, 
The passage of the Kearney bill would bea 
great relief to Filipino ex-servicemen, \ 
widows, orphans, and indigent parents 

We Filipino veterans feel that we can 
count on your support, knowing as we “0 
that you are also a veteran. 

Perhaps, it is needless to say, deeming |t 
to be a common knowledge that on this side 
of the Pacific we are very much left out 
Our men, during the fighting, were promise 
equal postwar treatment with their 4 
can brother in the same foxhole, o t 
them to find out after the war was over that 
they are out as far as readjustment bene‘'s 
are concerned. We all feel, therefore, that ¥ 
should let you know that as fellow de! 
ers of the ideals of democracy and the dem? 
cratic way of life who fought under an Ame 
ican commander, on American soil, for t 
American flag, and against a common enem 
we have not been treated justly. We also tet 
that the enjoyment of benefits that % 
Kearney bill would make possible for us 2 
a certain measure, would be only an act © 
justice on the part of the American peop 
and Government. We believe that we 
not fighting for anything unreasonabie, dui 
that which is rightly due our veteran. 

We trust, that not only do you see 
justness of our claim, but that you sufficien 
ly appreciate it to want to help us. 

We hope that the members of the miss! 
after their arrival at Washington, D. C., 
benefit from whatever help you may be 4 
to extend to them. 

Allow us to extend to you the warmest !* 
gards and best wishes of 330,186 Usaffes 4% 
recognized guerrillas and 106,502 war wid" 
and indigent parents. 

Very sincerely yours, 
TERRY “MAGTANGOL” ADEVOSO, 
National Command 
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Donaldson Order a Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
April 24, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, Many 
Congressmen are in agreement that the 
spectacular order of Postmaster General 
Jesse Donaldson to fire thousands of 
rostal workers and to lay off other thou- 
sands in an apparent economy move was 
nothing but a cleverly-designed nolitical 
tactic to make it seem that the adminis- 
ration is trying to promote efficiency in 
Government. 

The order proves just the opposite. If 
Mr. Donaldson and the Trun.anites want 
te promote efficiency in the Post Office 
Department—a highly worthy purpose, 
most every one agrees—they sho ld fol- 
low the careful recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. Instead, Mr. Don- 
aldson and his advisers have sniffed dis- 
dainfully at the Hoover reforms and 
teadfastly have refused even to endorse 
them 

It isa matter of cold fact, provable by 
figures, that the Post Office could save 
from one-fourth to one-half billien dol- 
lars by putting the Hoover reforms into 
effect. Instead, Mr. Donaldson hastily 
pulls some reforms out of his own hat 
ts citizens to believe that these 
are to promote efficiency. 

The Donaldson order will promote in- 
efficiency. It wili promote a more dis- 

runtled postal service. It will promote 
amore disgruntled citizenry. It will save 
very little, compared to what could be 

ed. The postal workers have fcught 
and won increases in pay, fairly and 
legitimately. Now, many of them will 
be robbed of any pay, through Mr. Don- 
aldson’s shenanigans, 


Monday, 











Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 

JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, May 1 
first anniversary of the 
Voice of America of Martin 
ernational make-believe ball- 
ram. The use of this program 
> of America was in response 
us requests from overseas lis- 
broadcasts featuring popular 
1usic. The anniversary will be 
zed on the Voice of America by a 
l l-hour program. There is ap- 
tatement obtained from the 
t of State describing this pro- 


lunteers his services, record- 
lities for International 
: ‘oom, Which is beamed by 
“7 ; Europe, Latin America, and 
ea 1G .$ sent in the form of tran- 





the 
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scriptions to numerous USIS outposts for use 
by local radio stations in those areas. 

The program is designed to popularize not 
only America’s music, but also the American 
way of life and the freedom with which 
American singers, composers, and artists live 
and work. It is also designed to complement 
and balance the talks, commentaries, analy- 
ses, features, and news with which the Voice 
of America schedule is weighted. 

The International Make-Believe Ballroom 
has been i popular one from the start and 
has attracted thousands of letters from all 
parts of the world, including some trom be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

It has become cne of the most popular Eng- 
lish language programs broadcast by the Voice 
of Americ», The program is 30 minutes 
weekly, and is divided into two parts. In the 
first, Mr. Block plays the latest music releases 
and, in the second, he plays requests from 
overseas listeners, mentioning their names. 
The format of the show is similar to the 
domestic version of ““Make-Believe Ballroom,” 
except that more attention is given to 
backgrounc material about the music, com- 
posers, and musicians. 

Since the International Make-Believe Ball- 
room started, Mr. Block has never failed to 
produce the weekly show, despite illnesses 
and the pressure of his own career. 

The first anniversary will be characterized 
on the Voice of America by a special 1-hour 
program, which will include congratulations 
and greetings from some of America’s leading 
performers. 





What Alaska Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
many years ago, I read a report of the 
Department of Agriculture that Alaska 
was capable of supporting a population 
comparable with the combined popula- 
tion of the Scandinavian countries of 
Sweden, Norway, and Finland. I believe 
that was before gold was discovered in 
the Klondike and at Nome. 

Since then, Alaska has come in for 
considerable attention by the Federal 
departments with the result that little 
in the way of real development has been 
accomplished. 

Gold miners never do much in devel- 
oping any country. Their motive, in 
the past, has been to get into a country, 
get the gold, and get out. 


One of Alaska’s most valuable re- 
sources is its timber. Withdrawing 


Alaskan timberlands from scttlement to 
put them in forest reserves has greatly 
retarded the development of the Terri- 
tory. If there is any resource that has 
sustained the settlers that went up on 
the public land in this country and built 
up the communities of our Nation, it 
was our stands of timber on public land. 
If there is anything that sustains the 
Finnish people today, it is the utilization 
of Finland’s timber resources. 

Alaska needs transportation. It needs 
roads and settlers. It needs a liberal 
policy by the Federal Government in 
assisting the settlers to go upon and own 
their lands and homes, and encourage- 
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ment to use Alaska’s natural resources, 
including Alaska’s stands of timber. 

Let us remove the blocks h@ding 
Alaska back and let the great common- 
wealth roll forward in its development 
as the forty-ninth State in the Union. 

There is inserted herewith for the 
consideration of my colleagues an ap- 
peal to the President by the people of 
Hot Springs, Alaska, for the continua- 
tion and protection of their indispen- 
sable air transportation by the so-called 
bush pilots: 

Mr. PRESIDENT, We ARE LOSING FAITH 

For decades, we who live in Alaska have 
been doing our best to develop the res« 
of our great Territory and to expand the 
economy of our northland. We have been 
doing all in our power to build a good Amer- 
ican civilization up here in these northern 
latitudes. 


urces 


WE WERE INSPIRED 

We were tremendously inspired when you 
sent special messages to Congress urging a 
great program of development in Alaska. 
We were very happy when you pointed out 
the opportunities for permanent 
in the Territory. We knew we had a friend 
in the White House when you urged imme- 


settlement 





diate statehood for Alaska—equal rights 
under the American flag for us living up 
here. We knew that you had an accurate 
picture of Alaska’s strategic importance 


when you championed an impregnable over- 
the-top defense. 
With your sponsorship, we had high hopes 


for the rapid growth of our Territory. But 
one agency of our Federal Government is 
completely nullifying your program for 


Alaska. This agency is hamstringing, sti- 
fling, and thwarting progress and growth in 
the Territory. 

This agency is the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
As far as Alaska is concerned, the CAB is 
doing exactly the opposite of what was in- 
tended in the act of 1938 under which the 
CAB was sworn 

THE CAB DESTROYS 

In Alaska, the CAB is killing off the bush 
flyer so vital to the economy of our hinter- 
land. 

In Alaska, the CAB is doing a miserable 
job of dealing with the problems of the intra- 
Alaskan air carriers. 

The CAB has publicly announced that it 


is determined that the nonscheduled, low- 
cost air carriers between the States and 
Alaska—upon whom we depend for more 


than two-thirds of our food, supplies, and 
merchandise—shall be wiped from the skies 

Though we have been trying, for years, to 
get more scheduled air lines between the 
States and Alaska, the CAB says, in sub- 
stance, that this is not necessary 
tional service would 
interest 

It is this type of unrealistic 
the part of the CAB that clea 
Board’s lack of understanding 
lems of the Territory. Is it any \ 
President, that we in the Territory call the 
CAB “the low man on the totem pole’’? 


, that addi- 
public 


not be in tne 





The Alaska Territorial Legislature sent a 
memorial to the CAB stating that this age! 
was working 100 percent against the best in- 
terests of Alaska. Where did it get us? 
Nowhere 

Chambers of commerce from one end of 


Alaska to the other have expressed their dis- 
approval of CAB policies. The Al 1 De- 
velopment Board, merchants’ iat 


vernment ag l¢ t 


community clubs, g 

clergy, countless individuals, the persecuted 

pilots themselves and even native tri 

all protested to the CAB—but without avail. 
In our own case, Mr. President, in our own 

village of Hot Springs, Alaska, the CAB arbi- 

trarily, and without adequate hearing, de- 

nied r ir local air line the right to 
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United States mail. The CAB gave the cer- 

sate to a large company which had never 
servgl our town. It meant nothing to the 
CAB that Lon Brennan and Bob Byers had 
served us faithfully and honestly for more 
than 10 years, that they had helped us build 
up our hinterland economy so that all of us 
were making a pretty good living. It meant 
nothing to the CAB that this bush com- 
pany would not be able to survive the com- 
petition of an air line guaranteed a profit 
and receiving a subsidy from the United 
States Treasury. 

Never had a member of the CAB, while in 
office, ever @ome to Alas’:a to find out first 
hand, our needs in air transportation. Never 
had even an Alaskan employee of the Board 
been to our area to see how much we de- 
pended on Lon Brennan and Bob Byers for 
our basic economic needs. Yet the CAB, sit- 
ting in Washington, handed down a deci- 
sion which, if allowed to stand, will kill 
the economy of our area. 

We have lost all confidence in the CAB, 
Mr. President. Our last hope was dashed 
last November when a member of the Board 
made a swift 10-day trip to three cities of 
the Territory. We had high hopes that he 
would make an effort to understand Our air 
needs. But he came to tell us, and not to 
listen. He refused to talk with two-thirds 
of the persons who asked to talk with him. 
From our standpoint, his trip was a dismal 
failure. 

FACT-FINDING COMMISSION 


Mr. President, we Alaskans petition you to 
appoint a Presidential fact-finding commis- 
sion of at least five impartial and unbiased 
minds. We ask that this commission come 
to Alaska to hold hearings on the air needs 
of Alaska, to talk formally and informally 
with our citizens on what kind of air policy 
will best serve the needs of a growing coun- 
try, what kind of policy will help—not hin- 
der—the over-the-top defense program. 

This fact-finding commission should rep- 
resent the Federal Government and the pub- 
lic in the broadest sense. The commission 
members should have a hearty sympathy for 
the problems of the frontier. They should 
be willing to listen to the little man—the 
American pioneer in Alaska who stakes his 
bank roll on a chance to pull himself up by 
his bootstraps. 

Mr. President, we want a fair deal in 
Alaska. We want a fair deal for Lon Bren- 
nan and Bob Byers in our own backyard. 
We want a fair deal for all other bush pilots 
in the Territory. We want a fair deal for 
the nonscheduled air carriers between the 
States and Alaska. We want a fair deal for 
the intra-Alaskan carriers. And we believe 
we are entitled to more scheduled service 
between Alaska and all parts of the States. 

Mr. President, the citizens of Alaska ask 
your cooperation. Give us, for the economy 
of the Territory, an air industry free from 
the paralysis of the CAB, and we shall for- 
ever be grateful. 

CITIZENS OF HoT SPRINGS, ALASKA. 


Invocation at Jackson-Jefferson Day 
Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 28 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 


insert in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
invocation delivered at the Jackson-Jef- 
ferson Day banquet at Denver, Colo., by 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John R. Mulroy on 
April 20, 1950. Many who heard it re- 
joiced in its excellence. Therefore, I 
wish to give others the opportunity of 
profiting from it. 

There being no objection, the invoca- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


INVOCATION 


O God, Our Father, behold this assembly 
of Thy children who invoke Thy Name and 
ask for Thy blessing. Tonight they deign 
to begin this rally by calling on Thee, in 
adoration, love, and thanksgiving. You have 
bestowed many blessings upon them in the 
years just passed. They have been instru- 
ments in the sharing of those blessings by 
many citizens and many nations. There- 
fore, they say with the psalmist, “Non nobis, 
Domine, non nobis sed nomins tuo da glo- 
riam’? “Not to us, O Lord, not to us, but 
to Thy Name give glory.” 

Tonight we thank Thee for Thy many gifts, 
that ve may be worthy of their continuation 
in the future. We ask Thy benediction for 
all here assembled, not only upon the food 
they eat, but upon all the thoughts, desires, 
and resolves that they here make. 

We are aware of our shortcomings. We 
know that as with some of Columbus’ men, 
false lights appeared on a shadowy shore, as 
gleaming cities of the mirage allure the weary 
travelers with visions that cannot endure, 
so the false philosophy of heaven on earth 
has led some of us astray. Disillusion them 
tonight, O good God, by words of wisdom 
from their leaders, bring them the blessings 
of harmony in speech and honesty in action. 
May the sense of accountability to Thee, O 
kind, but just God, return to those who have 
forgotten it. May all of us realize that suc- 
cess and honor bring duties and responsi- 
bilities and that in our fair land, steward- 
ship is weighed in the balance of our fellow 
citizens. Ultimately, honesty and unselfish- 
ness tip the scales. 

Bless in particular, tonight, our honored 
speaker and his distinguished confreres in 
national and State affairs. May they have 
courage, confidence, and good health to con- 
tinue their good deeds so many of which go 
unrecognized and unrewarded. May they 
keep our ship of state as a true vessel of Thy 
election, O good God, to bring justice, mercy, 
and charity to all mankind. Be with us now 
and always that we may not lose the keys of 
Thy kingdom on earth and in Heaven. 
Amen! 


Time for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
include a radio interview on the Time 
for Defense program between Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, and Mr. Lyle C. Wilson, 
chief of the Washington Bureau, United 
Press, on April 25. In this interview, 
General Collins deals with national de- 
fense from the Army viewpoint; and his 
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timely and very informative remar,, 
follow: 


General Cot.ins. It is a pleasure to be back 
on the Time for Defense pfogram, which jg 
performing a great service in giving tp 
American people facts about their n; 
defense. It is even more of a pleasure ty 
introduce our guests for this evening, yy. 
Lyle Wilson, chief of the United Press Wag). 
ington Bureau for the past 16 years ang 
keen student of our many and complex prop 
lems of security. We are happy to have yoy 
with us tonight, Lyle. . 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, General Collins 
I have some questions, the first of whic, 
concerns the state of readiness of our armed 
forces, and about which there has been much 
discussion recently in the press. Could yoy 
tell us, just how ready is the Army today? 

General CoLuins. Mr. Wilson, we have 4 
small Army but a good one. During the war, 
we had 90 combat divisions, all but one of 
which saw action. Today, we have only |) 
divisions at reduced strength. Our units are 
equipped principally with World War I 
equipment, most of which is about 7 years 
old. However, we do have some units—the 
Eighty-second Airborne Division at Fort 
Bragg, N. C., for example—which are ready 
right now to move to any spot in the world 
in case of emergency. For the entire Army, 
however, I can summarize by saying that 
with due consideration for strength restric. 
tions add certain deficiencies in equipment, 
our units, if attacked, would give an «. 
cellent account of themselves. 

Mr. Witson. Well, thank you, you answered 
up on that one. Now, let me ask you this 
question. What, in your opinion, have heen 
the Army’s most noteworthy postwar weapon 
developments? 

General CoLLins. Some of our most note 
worthy postwar weapon developments have 
been in the field of defense against air at- 
tack. Because new developments in aircratt 
are rapidly making our conventional : 
craft guns obsolete, our problem has been t 
develop new weapons to combat the hig! 
flying, fast bombers that may be used to at- 
tack the United States. I am happy to tell 
you that the Army is making genuine prog- 
ress in this field. Naturally, the details 
these weapons will have to remain s¢ 
but I think that the American people } 
to know as much as possible about what they 
can expect from the Army as far as protection 
from air attack is concerned. For example, 
the Army has in the advanced sta; 
velopment new antiaircraft rockets, which 
will be relatively inexpensive, and ¥ 
we are confident will be able to destroy 
plenes at altitudes above 60,000 feet. 

Mr. Witson, Pretty high. 

General CoLiins. Yes, indeed. T! 
in excess of the capabilities of p 
bombers. 

We also have an antiaircraft guided 
sile which gives promise of destro} 
tacking planes at even greater ra! 
with even greater accuracy. 

Another problem which plagued us dU! 
ing the war, and which has been inten 
since, is how to defeat potential : 
armies that have vast numbers 0! 

We now feel that we are well on the ‘ 
ward producing a weapon of radical ¢ 
that can fill this need, and which 0 
fact, change the whole concept of t 
fare. 

Of course, the principal limitation in °° 
development of all of these new w 
the availability of funds, becaus 
never get as much money as we fee! ' 

But I can assure you that the Army 
ting the utmost out of every dolla: 
for research and development. 1! 
forts to provide these new wea 
Army has engaged outstanding 














icts and industrialists who are doing 
endid job in helping us. 
Mr, Witson. That’s encouraging. Now I 
would like to discuss with you one of the 
basic concepts of the Army system. The 
r day I read a fine compliment to your 
ization, in Mr. Alfred P. Sloan’s auto- 
yhy, in which he stated that when he 
e President of General Motors he de- 
ned a General Staff similar to the one 
used in the Army, organized, you know, on 
a functional basis. That is certainly a trib- 
ute to the Army when you consider that 
management efficiency and economy have 
always been vital to American business. 
General Collins, just what is the Army’s 
General Staff Corps? Is it composed entirely 

f generals, for instance? Is it an elite 
corps? Just what is it? 

General Cotutins. No, Lyle. It’s not com- 
nosed, fortunately, just of generals. he 
General Staff is not an elite corps. Officers 
erve on the General Staff for several years 

d then leave it to go back to duty with 

We have them do this because we 

that our officers must have broad ex- 

e in both staff and command duties. 
1atter of fact, command of troops, in 

id, gives more real satisfaction to 
than any staff duty would. But 
back to your question, however, the 
General Staff had its origin in the 
1y’s own unification controversy about 50 
o. In the early nineteen hundreds 

» Was a tremendous amount of duplica- 
n and conflict in the Aymy, all at the ex- 
nse of the taxpayer. This was caused by 
i pendent and separate acts of -various 
hiefs of Army bureaus who were frequently 
i pposition to one another. Mr. Elihu 
Root, the then Secretary of War, decided 
tl we had to put a stop to it. So he es- 

ished a General Staff in 1903. It was to 

roup of men serving the Secretary of 

the Army and having general cognizance of 

and coordination responsibility over, broad 

ds of Army activity. The members of 

> General Staff do not make decisions or 

exercise command; they merely recommend 

to the Secretary and assist him to perform 
ils Many complicated duties. 

Mr. WILSON. Well, that’s what they do, all 

ht. But where is it, and does this General 
St exist only in Washington? 

General CoLLINS. No. This system begins 

Army, as a matter of fact, down in our 
, and as you know, the battalion 
basic combat unit of the Army. The 

1 commander has a small staff, con- 
of a personnel officer, the S-1, who 

all personnel matters; an intelli- 

» Officer, the S-2, who correlates all the 
ition about the cnemy that is coming 
m various sources; the S-3, who assists 
lion commander in issuing tactical 

nd in planning and training; and, 

ie has an S-4, who coordinates all 

| matters, such as supply, transporta- 

d evacuation of the wounded. This 

\ttalion staff is really a miniature 
f the General Staff. 
Witson. May I interrupt, General? 
using the word “general” as a generic 
a military term? 
| COLLINS. Well, if I remember what 


I ? 




















M 


1s———. 


fy Wr 


YILSON. I'm not sure I do. 
word. 
| CoLLINns. Well, as I understand it, 
m means truly general in character. 
r words, the simplest meaning of the 
neral.” It has no particular sig- 


i 


in relationship to generals of the 


It’s a 


N. No stars? 
1 COLLINS. No stars involved in it 
_it really applies, then, to a staff 
general fields—broad fields—of 
For example, a tep above the 
commander is the regimental 
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commander, who has a broader responsi- 
bility since he commands three battalions. 
The regimental commander needs a staff 
with the same basic functions as the bat- 
talion staff. Similarly, the larger units— 
divisions, corps, and armies—need consider- 
able staffs. And, finally, when you get to 
the Department of the Army here in Wash- 
ington, you find exactly the same system 
which we have paralleled in our units in 
the field. However, above the regiment, the 
staff officers are no longer called S-1, 2, 3, 
and 4, but rather G-1, 2, 3, and 4, although 
they have similar duties. 

Mr. WILSON. What about these sensational 
charges, General, that we have seen made 
from time to time against the Army General 
Staff and how it was going to take over the 
country? 

General CoLLINs. Frankly, we don’t think 
anybody is greatly concerned about such a 
charge. Actually such charges are ridiculous. 
The General s-aff does nct h-ve any power 
of its own, even inside the Army, let alone 
in any other organization of Government. 
It can only make recommendations to th 
Secretary of the Army or the subordinate 
commanders in the field. It never has had 
any command function and never should 
have. The Army has always been—and we 
in the Army feel it always should be—defi- 
nitely subordinate to civilian authority. 

Mr. WILSON. It seems that this similarity 
existing betwen the staffs of your smaller 
and larger units would have outstanding 
advantages both in peace and war. 

General CoLLins. Well, it definitely has 
Lyle. It is a perfectly magnificent system, 
productive of great economy of effort, mini- 
mum duplication, and maximum of efficien- 
cy. The fact that we have it as a uniform 
system throughout our Army permits our 
young officers to gain experience in using it 
as they move along in the chain of com- 
mand. So when they move from the battal- 
ion to the regiment, they do not have to 
learn a new staff system. It is the same one 
they are already familiar with. It’s uni- 
form throughout the Army. It is valuable 
also when units pass back and forth between 
various commands in time of war. When a 
new division joins a corps, for example, the 
corps commander does not need to explain 
what his system is to the division com- 
mander. During the war, for example, I 
had 22 divisions pass through my seventh 
corps. They went in and out without caus- 
ing a ripple. We all talked the same lan- 
guage, we all followed the same system. 
This uniformity of procedure is tremendous- 
ly important in peace, and is even more 
important in war. 

Mr. Witson. Sounds good, so let me ask 
you this, General: Once selected, do officers 
always stay on the General Staff? 

General CoLLINs. No, Lyle, they do exactly 
the opposite. Because we feel that they 
should spend most of their time out in the 
field, broadening their experience by gaining 
first-hand knowledge of troop problems, we 
detail them for a tour of only 3 years on the 
General Staff, and then send them back to 
the field to some other type of duty. In this 
way, we get well-rounded officers with bal- 
anced staff and field experience. his prac- 
tice is a part of Army career planning for 
officers. 

Mr. WILSON. Well, General, I must say 
that your explanation has certainty cleared 
up a lot of things. Now I hope we have time 
for this one last question: I have often heard 
it said that one of the first Communist ob- 
jectives in case of war would be the industries 
of western Europe. If this were true, how 
would it affect the character of a war that 
we might have to fight? 

General CoLLINns. Well, I certainly agree 
that western Europe is one of the great in- 
dustrial areas of the world. And, undoubt- 
edly, it would be a great prize for any aggres- 
sor and would be a very important consider- 
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ation in the plans for defense that we are 
formulating with our friends in western Eu- 
rope. The campaigns that might have to be 
fought to defend this area are certain to be 
greatly influenced by the geography of the 
area and the capabilities of potential aggres- 
sors. We know that the police states have 
the greatest land armies in the world and 
are extremely strong in armored divisions, 
which are capable of fast, offensive thrusts 
across the land. Undoubtedly any campaign 
that they would launch would result in a 
great land and air battle in northern Europe. 
In my judgment it would require land 
forces—armies—supported by tactical air 
forces to stop them. 

It is our fervent hope, of course, that with 
our Marshall plan, the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and the military-assistance pro- 
gram—backed up by our own military pre- 
paredness—we can prevent this battle from 


ever taking place. 











Notable Radio Broadcast by Rear Admiral 


Swanson, Surgeon General of the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as supplementing the informative, illu- 
minating, and valuable remarks of the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. WoL- 
VERTON] in this Chamber on Wednesday, 
April 26, 1950, and appearing on pages 
5818-5819 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that day, I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the House and of the country the 
outstanding contribution of the National 
Naval Medical Center at Bethesda, Md., 
to the health of the members of th 
armed services and their families, and 
also, to an extent not generally known, 
through extensive and fruitful research, 
to the health of the entire country. 

In this connection I am inserting by 
leave unanimously granted the full text 
of a radio broadcast prepared for 
Quorum Call, the weekly radio program 
of the Illinois Congressman, which is 
broadcast over WCFL in Chicago and 
other stations in the Middle West. Ilan 
sure that the Membership of the House 
will find most interesting the remarks 
of Rear Adm. Clifford A. Swanson, Med- 
ical Corps, United States Navy, the great 
Surgeon General of the Navy. The text 
of the broadcast follows: 

Representative O'HARA. Admiral Swanson, 
visiting at the National Naval Medical Cen- 








ter at Bethesda, Md., I have been greatly 
impressed by the high-level efficiency of 
Navy hospital management. I appreciate 


that civilian hospitals have many problems 
and that as a whole they are doing a mag- 
nificent job. However, I am informed thit 
sometimes the cost cf hospitalization is 





ir 
greater average American family 
can afford, w inroads into sav- 
i For i I patient n 

not be h l, I ( may 
go to the leave betore 
it is quite } i titis a 
subject in whi all t A 1 people, 
including certainly the doctor ire keenly 


interested We all are concerned with in- 


medicai servi and with 
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advancing the health and welfare of the 
people. Of course, there are differences of 
opinion on matters of procedure to achieve 
these worthy objectives. I would like to get 
from you, and I know our listeners would 
be tremendously interested, a general idea 
of how the naval medical and hospital serv- 
ice works. That, it seems to me, would be 
an intimate, close-to-home contribution to 
the modern concept of the progress of 
health administration and improved wel- 
fare through the miracles of modern medi- 
cine. In a way, Admiral Swanson, what we 
have in the armed services, and have en- 
joyed since the earliest days of the Repub- 
lic, is a highly organized, efficient practice 
of medicine. There has always been the 
warmest cooperation between the civilian 
physicians and the Medical Corps of the 
armed services with mutual benefits. In- 
deed, I have heard it said that the one clear 
victory we won in World War II, and that 
was a Victory in which all the world shared, 
was the victory over disease. That is, that 
medical science, both preventative and cura- 
tive, under the spurs of the necessities and 
emergencies of the great war, and under the 
direction of men like yourself who had de- 
voted your lives to the field of military med- 
icine, and with the unselfish and invaluable 
cooperation of the civilian medical profes- 
sion, made in a space of 4 or 5 years a prog- 
ress never before in all the history of the 
world even approached in its extent and 
magnitude. I wonder, Admiral Swanson, if 
you would care to comment on that accom- 
plishment? Is it true that because of this 
constructive progress of medical science 
during the trial and stress of a devastating 
war the life expectancy of human beings 
the world over, human beings born after 
the war was over, will be materially ex- 
tended? 
Admiral 


SWANSON. Yes, Congressman 


O’Hara, war is always a stimulus to advances 
in the field of medicine and surgery. Mili- 
tary surgeons achieved results in World War 
II never before equaled in military or civilian 


medicine. For example, out of every 100 
men wounded, 97 survived, a mortality rate 
of 3 percent as compared with a mortality 
rate of 11.1 percent in World WarI. Although 
in previous wars deaths from disease always 
outnumbered deaths from enemy action, in 
World War II, for the first time in history, 
that ratio was reversed. In the First World 
War, one out of three patients with menin- 
gitis died, while in the late war only one 
out of 22 died. The mortality rate for lobar 
pneumonia in World War I was 12 percent, 
while in World War II less than 1 percent 
died; deaths from measles were reduced from 
8 per 1,000 to five-tenths per 1,000, and 
deaths from erysipelas were reduced from 20 
per 1,000 to seven-tenths per 1,000. In all 
wars previous to World War I typhoid and 
typhus killed thousands, but during the 
entire period of the late war there were only 
3 deaths from typhoid fever and 19 from 
typhus fever among the 5,000,000 men in the 
Navy and Marine Corps. 

I remember this statement by Sir Thomas 
Albutt of England made in the past century: 
“IT would remind you again how large and 
various was the experience of the battlefield 
and how fertile the blood of warriors in rear- 
ing good doctors.” 

Of course, our World War II record was 
not achieved by military doctors alone, but 
bythe combined efforts of the regular mem- 
bers of the Medical Department, along with 
thousands of civilians in uniform, hospital 
corpsmen, nurses and dentists, and civilians 
not in uniform. 

Both the combatant and medical units of 
the Navy wage war against enemies. How- 
ever, the enemies against which the medical 
profession wages war are ever present in the 
form of the host of diseases as well as the 
many pitfalls and hazards which are ever in- 
creasing as the result of civilization’s prog- 
ress. The combatant units march under the 


banner of Mars and must have as their 
cardinal mission the dubious glory of slaying 
human beings. The medical forces march 
under the banner of Aesculapius and have as 
their cardinal mission the solemn duty of 
salvaging and saving. 

War does indeed promote medical progress, 
but of course this is not an argument in 
favor of war as a means of solving the prob- 
lems of medicine, such as finding the cure 
for heart disease or cancer or the other dis- 
eases we do not now understand. 

Representative O’Hara. Thank you, Ad- 
miral Swanson, for that heartening con- 
tribution. I think this is something that 
our American people should know a little 
better than they do. While the primary 
benefits of the medical services and hospitals 
of the armed services go to service personnel 
and their dependents, indirectly all of us 
everywhere benefit to the extent of having 
materially increased our life expectancy. 
Before we leave that phase it might help 
our listeners to a better understanding of 
how this work in the interest of all of us is 
still a vital part of the medical program of 
the armed services by telling them some- 
thing about the National Naval Medical 
Center and the activities of Rear Adm. M. D. 
Willcutts, his administrative assistant, Lt. 
Comdr. C. L. Crawford, and the other mem- 
bers of the staff. 

Admiral Swanson. The National Naval 
Medical Center at Bethesda is one of the 
greatest institutions of its kind in the 
world. Commissioned and dedicated in 1942 
by President Roosevelt, it has grown into a 
powerful institution devoted to care and 
treatment of naval personnel, their depend- 
ents, Members of Congress, veterans, and 
others. It includes a naval hospital; a med- 
ical school and a dental school for post- 
graduate training of Medical Department 
personnel; a school of hospital administra- 
tion for training of officers and corpsmen; 
and a medical research institute. 

We are proud of the prestige attached to 
the Bethesda professional staff in all its spe- 
cialized aspects. We are proud of the ad- 
vanced training in atomic medicine we are 
giving here to Regular and Reserve officers. 
We are particularly emphasizing our research 
program under the counsel of a distinguished 
civilian scientist, Dr. Kenneth Cole. The 
professional competence of our physicians 
and dentists will increase as research adds 
to our professional knowledge. At the same 
time we are keeping abreast of the medical 
aspects of warfare in order to give the 
maximum support to naval combatant units 
in case of another emergency. 

Representative O’HarRA. Now, this leads, of 
course, to another subject. You mentioned 
it the other day when we were chatting, and 
it made a deep impression on me that one 
as busy as yourself as the Surgeon General 
of the Navy, the executive and responsible 
head of a great system of medical services, 
studies, and research and of some of the best 
hospitals in the world nevertheless found 
time to participate actively in world discus- 
sions of the subject of the effect of popula- 
tion concentrations. That is not exactly a 
related subject in a strictly medical sense, 
but certainly there is a cause-and-effect re- 
lationship. That is, as your profession of 
medicine more and :-nore solves its problem 
of combating disease the greater and 
greater becomes the problem of the econo- 
mist—population concentration. Sometimes 
we hear it said that in this complex civiliza- 
tion of ours there is too much planning, 
that we ought to go back to the simple 
primitive formula of just letting things work 
themselves out. That’s what the Indians in 
North America did—let things work them- 
selves out—with the result that when a hard 
winter came they weren’t prepared and died 
off so rapidly that there certainly wasn’t any 
population concentration problem among 
them. So unless we had planning now and 
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coordination among the keen brains in 4) 
activities we would only get rid of one head. 
ache by taking on another. That's why | 
think it is so illuminating to stress your jp. 
terest in the problem of population concep. 
trations. What you ave doing, with civilian 
doctors and scientists in the service of the 
people, is to increase the population of the 
world by removing the causes of plagues anq 
finding new cures for diseases. I suppose. 
Admiral Swanson, that while your work pri. 
marily is in the ‘ield of physical ailments yoy 
feel that yo’: do have an interest, and a re. 
lated intere.i, in the field of economic jj. 
ments, inasmuch as you do not Wish to see 
your work in increasing population undone 
by a growing spread of malnutrition ang 
starvation. I know our listeners, Admir;| 
Swanson, would appreciate hearing from yoy 
your views on this problem of population 
concentrations and how you as Surgeon Gen. 
eral of the Navy have accepted it as you 
duty to the American people to participate in 
its study. 

Admiral Swanson. Congressman O'Hara, 
you have raised a question of great interest 
to me. I believe that doctors must collabo- 
rate with economists, political scientists, 
diplomats, psychologists, and religious lead- 
ers in solving world problems and domestic 
problems. 

I believe that by making additional areas 
of the world available for settlement by use 
of medical science and industrial technology 
we can help solve political problems which 
are too difficult for diplomacy alone. Some 
of the conflicts and discontent in Europe, the 
Middle East, and Asia can be resolved if a 
part of the population migrates to new fron- 
tiers where century-old prejudices and con- 
flicts can be forgotten. We can use science 
to solve at least some political problems by 
providing the means to make new areas 
livable. 

There are now sparsely settled areas in 
South America, Africa, Australia, Siberia, In- 
donesia, Arabia, and Canada To make them 
livable science must help supply the tech- 
nical know-how for irrigation, sanitary en- 
gineering, scientific agriculture, and protec- 
tion against certain diseases, along with gen- 
eral medical knowledge. We can contribute 
especially in the field of tropical medicine 
to make some torrid zone areas available for 
utilization. I visualize considerable move- 
ments of population from politically conten 
tious and relatively overpopulated areas 
presently underdeveloped parts of the word, 
with the help of science and particularly of 
medical science. The latter scientific ad 
can be given under both private and g0’- 
ernmental auspices. 

We do not need to be concerned now wis 
increased populations and the increased 
power of some nations which will result from 
medicine’s reduction of mortality rates. Po 
litically we shall create hosts of friends {0 
the United States by sharing our medica 
knowledge. The balance of power will ! 
main on our side. We shall of course 4 
advance our own interests in health by It- 
ducing disease abroad. Im an air age 
shall become able to travel with relate 
health safety everywhere, and make ¢* 
likely the spread of communicable Ailses 
to our own people. ‘ 

Moreover, we shall improve the econo” 
status of other people by increasing 
capacity to produce and thus enha! a 
ability to buy the products of American) 
dustry. ; 

As to your specific question regarding Per 
ulation concentrations—Thomas Malti 
wrote early in the last century tl 
lation increases geometrically wh 
supply increases only arithmetically 
therefore predicted eventual stat 
millions. His predictions have nut m4 
rialized as yet. However, if we 1 : 
future, his fears as to an inadequate * 
supply and insufficient living s) 
appear to be genuinely warranted 


Medic! 









oe 
“ 
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indeed contributed to the great 
of population; but it can also con- 
lirectly to increasing the food sup- 
care for a larger population. The 
w tills about 3,500,000 square miles. 
Itural economists say this can be at 
doubled to feed more people who live 
But a great effort by engineers and 
‘ will be needed. Increased world pro- 
especially in the sparsely settled 
depends on improving the agricultural 
‘and the health of people who are 
produce what is needed. In this con- 
I might note that the Navy dis- 
ited vaccines in the Middle East to stop 
th holera epidemic there several years ago, 
us helped the population back to some 
I stability and economic progress. 
It has been said that when the British took 
. the white man’s burden and built their 
re they brought the native colonial peo- 
trousers and Bibles. If the United 
uld contemplate a free United Na- 
tions empire, it might instead bring to the 
citizens inoculations, vaccines, and 
medical books. Certainly these gifts will be 
better received than the OCPU’s and the 
Communist loyalty forms which the Kremlin 
is try to distribute in Prague, Warsaw, 
elsewhere. An American abroad as a 
rnmental or private doctor will not be 
re d as an imperialist. The Navy Medi- 
rtment sees any local medical emer- 
ad, where naval ships may happen 
visi an opportunity to offer such 
ne 1 aid to the population as is feasible 
thereby immeasurable good will may be 








States sh 


j 
l 
1 


ted. 


The record of American medicine under 
General MacArthur’s administration in Ja- 


pan is impressively illustrative of the tre- 
.endous benefits which can accrue from the 
employment of basic health measures. Dur- 


ing the first year of American occupation, 

I 1945 and 1946, there occurred in 

h nese Empire 21,000 cases of smallpox. 

Under the direction of the Surgeon General 

of the Army, General Bliss, the most colossal 

mass vaccination of a people ever under- 

tak s consummated when 78,000,000 

were vaccinated against smallpox 

e year. Following this vaccination 

nee of smallpox in 1 year dropped 
)0 cases to 20 cases, 

Under the public-health program imple- 

the United States Army in Japan, 

dian | diseases have been reduced from 

400 | usand to 40 per thousand. Typhus 

{ other communicable diseases have 

pondingly reduced and as a result 

quest of disease there, during the 

years the average life expectancy 

1e Japanese has been increased from 

Tt ) years. Thus does it appear obvious 

that J nis on its way to a realization of a 

te of health than it has ever known. 

illustration of the effectiveness 

w-how of American medicine was 

strated in Egypt several years ago 

h with the epidemic of cholera 

out there. Hospital Corpsmen 

United States Navy went into the 

tested areas and by spraying DDT 

myriads of flies, a major vector 

mission of cholera was eradi- 

ihe American contingent in Arabia 

with ARAMCO, or the American 

1 Co., has carried inestimable good 

ia by providing medical coverage 

ind Amevicans alike in the areas 
that company. 

5. presentative O'Hara, Admiral Swanson, 

l from what you have said our listeners 

the impression which I have so 

the broad scope of what we are 

ing in the field of public health 

hich we have in the United States, 

scale, in the Medical Corps of 

services, The doctors are medical 

I have seen them at the hos- 
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pital at Bethesda, which wouldn't have its 
reputation as one of the best hospitals in 
the world unless the surgeons and physicians 
were, as everyone recognizes, men who would 
command the most iucrative practices in 
civilian life in any community. Com- 
pared with what they could earn in 
civilian practice their salaries are meager 
even to the point of being niggardly. Yet 
I have never seen in any of them, or heard 
of, any complaint. To the contrary, there 
is a definite professional dignity and pride, 
a rare enthusiasm as though relief from the 
necessity of keeping books running an of- 
fice and the administrative chores of the 
commercial end of private practice, which 
served to concentrate their interests in the 
field of pure medicine. Now, this is interest- 
ing to me because I have never believed that 
man needed the spur of monetary reward to 
do his best work provided he did have op- 
portunity for professional growth and a rea- 
sonable degree of individual and family se- 
curity. It may be an old-fashioned idea, 
but I am sure it is sound and that you in 
the Medical Corps of the armed services prove 
its soundness in a modern world, that in the 
professions a practitioner may do excellent 
work and achieve professional contentment 
even without a monetary incentive. What 
from your position of preeminence in this 
field is your view, Admiral Swanson? How 
many surgeons, physicians, dentists, and 
other professionals do you have under your 
jurisdiction, and in this time of doctor short- 
age do you have any difficulty in providing 
replacements? 

Admiral SwANSON. I agree, Congressman 
O'Hara, that the major attraction to any 
good doctor is the privilege of practicing his 
profession. I believe especially that mili- 
tary medical practice, which involves the 
saving of life while others are endeavoring 
to destroy it, is the noblest profession of 
man. Of course, we need to stimulate many 
of the professions, not merely the medical, 
toward achievement by supplying rewards 
over and beyond the monetary ones. As for 
our Navy doctors, they are soundly motivated 
by professional pride and the opportunity 
for public service, as well as their military 
pay, retirement benefits, and security of 
family. The majority of civilian doctors, I 
am sure, are equally motivated by nonmate- 
rial rewards. 

We now have in the Medical Department 
3,081 medical officers, 971 dental officers, 618 
fedical Service Corps officers, 2,009 nurses 
194 warrant officers, and 17,239 hospital corps- 
men. The Navy Medical Department also in- 
cludes thousands of civilians without whose 
loyal and invaluable support the Depart- 
ment could not function. They are, in fact, 
working for their own Navy the same as we 
are working for their and our Navy. 

We have had difficulties in securing enough 
doctors to meet our needs, incident no doubt 
to a natural antipathy for the armed serv- 
ices which follows all wars but today our 
situation is relatively satisfactory. The in- 
creasing rate of application for appointment 
to the Medical Corps of the Navy is definitely 
encouraging. We believe we are today offer- 
ing opportunities to young doctors in Navy 
medicine that are unsurpassed 

Representative O’Hara. As a midwesterner, 
Admiral Swanson, I hope I'll be excused for a 
bit of sectional pride in the fact that you, 
the Surgeon General of the Navy, come from 
Michigan, Rear Admiral Willcutts, the com- 
manding officer of the National Naval Med- 
ical Center, comes from Indiana, and Rear 
Adm. F. C. Greaves, the commanding of- 
ficer of the United States Naval Hospital at 
Bethesda, until promoted and transferred, 
comes from Iowa. But I guess Rear Admiral 
Willcutts, veteran of a hundred historic sea 
combats, expressed it for all of us, no matter 
what State we come from, for the Army, 
Navy, the marines, and all of us when looking 
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out of the window here at the Stars and 
Stripes floating on the flagpoie in front of the 
National Naval Medical Center said with 
the rapture of one seeing it for the first ti : 
“It’s the most beautiful sight in the world, 
our Stars and Stripes.” And in the spirit 
of unity symbolized in that flag the country 
may be sure the Army, the Navy, the marines, 
and the Air Force will continue t Ss 
a great team devoted to the sacred task of 
securing from all its enemies these United 

a 





»go on a 


States of America and the way of life of 
free people. Admiral Swanson, how are th 
postwar programs of the medical corps of the 
armed services progressing? 

Admiral Swanson. The Navy has collabo- 
rated, coordinated, and consolidated in a 
significant measure with the Army and Air 
Force. However, in accordance with both 
the letter and intent of the National Se- 
curity Act, we have retained the identity 
and integrity of the individual services. 

The Navy has a director of medical serv- 
ices in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
who is charged with general policy, direction, 
and coordination of medical services for the 
three military departments. 

We are developing experience with joint 
Army, Navy, and Air Force staffing in a num- 
ber of medical institutions. At the Tripler 
(Army) hospital in Hawaii there are Army, 
Navy, and Air Force doctors, nurses, and 
corpsmen, or other technicians, and patients 
of all three services. We Pave joint staffing 
of military hospitals at St. Albans, Norfolk, 
and Panama. At present we have 426 Navy 
patients in Army hospitals and 617 Army 
patients in Navy hospitals. 

I should like to point out that the three 
services were founded on different concepts 
and have divergent specialized missions. We 
must, for example, give specialized medical 
support to submarine and amphibious war- 
fare, many aspects of which have no counter- 
part in our sister services. We cannot log- 
ically merge the three medical services un- 
less, as is unlikely, the operating forces of 
the three services are combined 

We should like to have a uniform promo- 
tion system so that when we conduct joint 
hospitalization, our Navy medical officers will 
have the same or equal promotional oppor- 
tunities as the Army Air Force officers 
who serve with them. 
ieve the Navy has one peacetime mis- 
sion which the Army, except when it assumes 
the role of an occupying force, does not par- 
ticularly share; this is to sell democracy to 
the rest of the world. It is essential for those 
engaged as agents of their government in 
foreign countries and in the ports of tl > 











countries, to know the foreign policy of their 
home government The mission of acting 
as ambassadors of goodwill and purveyor! f 





democracy to the rest of the world, is an espe- 
cially compelling rea r the maintena > 








of a peacetime Navy > medical force f 
the Navy can disseminate more ill in 
the form of the dispensation of heal l 
to needy nations abroad than can ever be 
realized from all the shot and shell that v 


ever manufactured 

The people, the lawmakers, and shay 
our destiny, should not lose sight of the f 
that the Nation’s Army, } 
in peace as well as in war, have important 
missions t 











logic and cl indi- 
cation for their e < 

peace as clearly a: r their unity in tin 

oft war 


Representative O'Hara. Admiral Sv 
there is one more service the Medical C 





of the armed services is rendering Na- 
tion which I think h never been - 
derstood by the Amer peo} re 

over 500 Mem! ff the Congress, e great 
majority beins House of Representa- 
tives, where if a vacancy ‘curs there must 
he a pri and a 1 election to fill 
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the vacant seat, which takes considerable 
time, and meanwhile the people of that dis- 
trict have no representation. It is, there- 
fore, not primarily for the personal advan- 
tage of the Members of the Congress, but to 
assure equal representation in the Congress, 
as intended by our Constitution, and to pre- 
vent long absences from illness or vacancies 
because of deaths, that the armed services 
providing certain health services and 
hospital facilities to the Members of Con- 
gress. As it is, the average number of 
deaths at each Congress is slightly over 13, 
an unusually high rate of mortality due to 
the fact tAat during the sessions the de- 
mands in time and strength upon the aver- 
age Member are back-breaking and the temp- 
tation is, of course, to overwork excessively. 
I am told, Admiral Swanson, by those in po- 
sition to know that the number of congres- 
sional deaths would certainly have been 
doubled and serious prolonged illnesses many 
times multiplied but for the magnificent 
work of a preventive nature and of medical 
consultation done by the Surgeon General 
of the Navy through Admiral Calver, for 20 
years the physician to the Congress. Ad- 
miral Calver and the Navy deserve the 
thanks of the Nation for keeping the Mem- 
bers of the Congress on their feet under 
tremendous strain and thus effecting great 
savings to the American taxpayers in the 
way of the large expenditures which would 
be necessary for special primary and gen- 
eral elections as well as protecting our con- 
stitutional concept of equal representation 
by keeping all Members on their best feet 
physically and at the maximum of their 
strength. When Members of the Congress 
require hospital treatment, usually for very 
brief periods, they are sent to naval or Army 
hospitals, but the point I would wish to get 
over is that for this service the Members of 
Congress pay from their own pockets. 
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What Price Safe Harbors? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, Iin- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Portland (Maine) Press Herald: 

WHAT Price SAFE HaRBoRS? 


Maine people who can boast about Port- 
land’s admittedly superior harbor have cause 
to be concerned about a little side show being 
staged in Washington over $4,100,000, a small 
amount these days. It’s money the Coast 
Guard wants, and we find ourselves partial 
to their argument. 

In mobilization plans the Coast Guard, 
which in wartime becomes an administra- 
tive part of the Navy, is charged with in- 
ternal-port security. It’s the Navy’s job 
to decide who should get in, the Army's to 
keep out undesirables, and the Coast Guard's 
to see that what goes inside a vital wartime 
harbor is not contrary to war aims, 

The Coast Guard leaves that kind of work 
up to its Reserve, and right now the Reserve 
consists of a lot of papers in Washington 
with names written on them in neat columns, 
That’s where the $4,100,000 comes in. The 
Coast Guard wants to make a stab at train- 
ing the Reserve it may sometime need to 
send to Portland and other harbors to insure 
the kind of security we're talking about. 

The Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines 
have stout Reserve programs. And there is 


the National Guard. After that, in a very 
vital service, there is that stack of papers 
in Washington. The Secretary of Defense 
wants it; the Secretary of the Navy wants 
it; so does the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who is the peacetime Coast Guard boss. 

The appropriation was knocked out earlier 
by a House subcommittee action. Reason 
given: economy. There’s a good chance an 
amendment to replace it will be offered this 
week, 

This is to suggest Congressmen consider 
what kind of economy they'll get if a pile 
of papers is turned loose to establish port 
security. 


Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp the fourth article by Mr. Frank 
C. Waldrop on the infiltration of com- 
munism in our country: 

Biccest Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Secretary of State Acheson talks a fero- 
cious war against communism, these days, 
now that any fool can see what goes on, 
both abroad and in Washington, D. C. 

Suddenly, now, it is popular with all his 
kind to rip and roar against Stalin with ex- 
actly the same language and ineptitude the 
same exact gang used against Hitler. 

A long time ago, W. Shakespeare noted the 
weakness of giddy minds for foreign quar- 
rels which serve so well to divert attention 
from ills at home. 

Acheson and friends are full of furious ob- 
jection to the spectacle of communism in 
Czechoslovakia, China, Rumania, and other 
such far-away places. 

But what have they ever done to under- 
stand and put logs in the way of commu- 
nism here? 

Americans who have done their home- 
work on the case of communism can under- 
stand, for example, the difference between 
testimony sworn under oath to the Senate 
committee by Louis F. Budenz, and testi- 
mony by Dr. Bella Dodd or Earl Browder. 

Budenz is a former managing editor of 
the New York Daily Worker, the leading 
newspaper of the conspiracy against civiliza- 
tion on these shores. 

To have held such a position, Budenz had 
to be an important figure in the Communist 
cause. 

But today Budenz is a church-going citi- 
zen and. professor at Fordham University, 
one of the most sedate and dignified of all 
American schools. 

Fordham does not hire ex-Communists on 
speculation, in the mere hope of their re- 
form. 

More than that, Budenz has been the chief 
witness of the United States Government in 
its most important court actions against 
communism. 

Such are the things to consider in judging 
how much to believe him as a witness. 

On the other hand, Dr. Bella Dodd is an 
exmember of the national committee of the 
Communist organization who did not re- 
sign or repent, but was fired by her superiors. 

Why? She says she is the victim of char- 
acter assassins. Who? Well, certainly any- 
body who has done his homework knows that 
means character assassins from within com- 
munism, not from without. 
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The Communists regard the rest of a! 
world as enemies with whom they are a 
and who must be conquered. 


They do not listen to the outside worlg :,, 


advice or usage of their own membership 


So Dr. Dodd is not one who has quit com. 
munism. She is complaining because eon. 


munism quit her. 


ud 


the Communist doctrine, to conquer by ap 


means, legal or illegal, but to conquer 
In her class falls also Earl Browder, 


She has not renoynee. 


4 


y 
’ 


a 


secretary and spokesman of the Communi: 


conspiracy in this country. A 


switch 


Kremlin tactics in 1945 resulted in his dow. 


fall. Has Browder repented? 
This writer once asked Browder po} 


blank how he would like to be a Comm nist 


again. 

He answered: 

“T am a Communist.” 

That, after he had been ridiculed 
nounced, and expelled from the conspir 
and all Communists who had a x 
to say for him, expelled along with him 

Remember, Communists hold our laws 
not bind them in any way. What g: 


word of a Communist, therefore, or the word 


of one who thinks himself a Communist 
As indicated earlier in these articles, + 

reporter began to learn about that 20 ; 

ago, as an eyewitness to a massave Com 


nist propaganda exercise in New York 


The incident was the funeral of aC 
munist killed in a street riot. The 
manders of the propaganda exercis 


then whipping up excitement in the streets 


because: 
1. They believed then, as they do t 
that human behavior can be predicted wi: 


scientific accuracy, through understanding 


what they call scientific Marxism. 
2. Their analysis of the times in 193 


that the hour for open revolution in the 


Western World had struck. 
So they were building up a series of st 
stages to bring down authority and lit: 


seize the people and property of the United 


States of America, by force. 


Thus, in New York City 20 years ago, I sa¥ 


how ruthless are the mind and will o! « 


munism, just as the years following showed 


evidence that the Communist mind is igno- 


rant of good judgment. 


The incredible but very real parallel is the 


misjudgment of communism by ps 
Secretary Acheson. Or is it that? 


To evaluate, you have to look somewhi! 


into the political seduction of our age 
scientific Marxism. 


Resolution Calls for Report on Pine 
Ridge Land Taking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 


Speaker, I have long been interested 


the activities of a group which call 


self the Pine Ridge Bombing Area Gro D 
It was composed of former Indian 0%" 


ers of land condemned by the War 
partment for use as an aerial gu! 
range in time of war. 


Dakota. 
Here was a group of Indians, Wa! 
the Government, who had thelr 


talen from them without benefit 0! © 


The area ¢ - 
demned comprised a good part 0 “* 
Pine Ridge Indian Reservation 1n 04 








opportunity to show their actual losses 
occasioned by such taking. In some 
cases, the owners were told that they had 
to remove in 30 days because the Japs 
were coming. In other cases, threats 
directed to those who might resist caused 
a hurried massed exodus in which many 
personal effects were left behind. 

In cases where the owners had received 
old-age assistance, “old-age liens” came 
in and took the low price paid for the 

nd. without the owner ever seeing the 
money, as repayment for previously 

iven old-age assistance. 

All of this looked to me like another 

forced patent” situation. In the Sev- 
ty-eighth Congress I was successful in 
getting passed legislation which would 
reimburse ward Indians for State taxes 
paid on land which had been patented 
ithout their consent. 
In this case it seemed to me the Gov- 
nment again caused the sale of this 











.nd without the consent of the individ- 
] owners and the subsequent confisca- 
n of the sale price for previously given 
old-age assistance amounting to “forced 
patents” in every sense of those words. 
1e same idea applied to the other cases 
in which no opportunity was afforded to 
losses and damages over and above 
appraised price which no In- 

n was given the right to contest. 
Accordingly, I introduced H. R. 6664 to 
these injustices. A subsequent 
hearing on the bill resulted in the draft- 
of a formal resolution by the Sub- 
mmittee on Public Lands requesting 
l eretary of the Interior to look 
into the matter and report back to Con- 

The resolution follows: 
Whereas during the years 1941, 1942, and 
1943 the War Department found necessity 
king and took certain lands belonging 
» Pine Ridge Sioux Tribe of Indians of 
h Dakota or to certain individual mem- 
bers thereof; and 

the Whereas it is questionable whether all 
] equitable, and cutomary rights were 
en to the owners in the taking of such 
by the United States Government; and 
Whereas the proceeds received for the 
k f such lands caused the removal of 
ich owners from the rolls of old-age 
nce, which assistance they were other- 


tne bare 





correct 





e entitled to by virtue of existing State 
1 F ral laws; and 
e Wh the proceeds received by many 


owners were made subject to old-age 
t » liens, thereby depriving them of 
property through no fault of their own: 

Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Public Lands Commit- 
€ of the House of Representative of the 
United States of America request the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the United States to 
such investigations, surveys, and 
as he deems necessary to enable him 
make a full and complete report, with 





o recommendations based thereon, to this 
st mmittee in regard to the following: 
I rhe facts and circumstances sur- 


; the taking by the War Department 
1 lands belonging to the Pine Ridge 
be of Indians or to certain indi- 
De " | members thereof during the war years 
nt 441, 1942, and 1943. 

Tr} procedure used by the United 
vernment in the taking of such 
luding information as to the fol- 









{ Legal 


| rights given to such owners by 
ted States Government in the taking 


ng 
inds. 





is and method of appraisal fol- 
1 determining value of such lands. 


Pre 
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(c) Opportunity given each allottee for a 
court determination of value of land taken, 
and opportunity given each individual allot- 
tee to be heard directly on the evaluation of 
his tract. 

(d) Consideration given in the appraisal 
of improvements on lands taken. 

(e) Consideration given in the appraisal 
of lands taken to such assets as water, water 
rights, timber, minerals, etc. 

(f) Variance between value paid for In- 
dian-owned land and white-owned land 


(g) Variance between value paid to owners, 
white or Indian, who contested condemna- 
tion proceedings in court and those who ac- 
cepted Government appraisal. 

(h) Reservation of mineral rights on State 
school lands as compared with nonreserva- 
tion of such rights on Indian-owned land. 

(i) Duty of the Secretary of the Interior 
to protect and reserve mineral rights on In- 
dian lands taken by the Government. 

(j) Consideration given to relocation and 
resettlement of allottees whose lands were 
taken. 

(kK) Use of unfair or unethical methods in 
obtaining consent of owners to appraised 
value and resulting possession of land by 
the Government. 

(1) Consideration given to tribal property 
rights and their reestablishment. 

(3) The effect of the State social-security 
law upon proceeds received by such owners, 
including information on the following: 

(a) Results of such owners’ receipt of pro- 
ceeds from sale of such lands with respect 
to benefits under State and Federal social- 
security laws. 

(b) Old-age-assistance liens that attached 
to proceeds received from sale of such lands. 

(4) That, if such owners did not receive 
just and adequate compensation for lands 
taken; that measure of damages which would 
adequately compensate them for the lands 
taken, including costs in removal to another 
location, and complete assimilation. 

(5) Comparison of present status of both 
tribe and allottees with status before lands 
were taken by the Government; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the said report and recom- 
mendation, together with the supporting 
data on which the same is based, be made 
available to the Public Lands Committee of 
the House of Representatives as soon as prac- 
tical, but not later than the opening day of 
the first session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. 





The American Way—How May We 
Improve It ? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Ohio, spon- 
sors annually an Ohio high-school essay 
contest on some subject of public in- 
terest. This year the subject was the 
American Way—How May We Improve 
It. Approximately 75,000 essays were 
submitted. Out of this number 12 were 
selected as winners and the 12 high- 
school students who wrote them were 
awarded a trip to Washington. 

Last Monday it was my privilege to 
have luncheon with the prize-winning 
Ohio essayists. To meet these young 
people, to see their bright faces and 
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listen to their keen, intelligent com- 
ments on the state of our Nation, was to 
feel that the future of America is in good 
hands. To read their essays gave posi- 
tive proof of that feeling. 

One of the winners this year is Mr. 
Daniel Bercik, a student at St. Mary’s 
High Schcol of Portsmouth, Ohio. To be 
able to write a prize-winning essay in 
this State-wide contest is an indication 
of outstanding ability and excellent 
teaching. Daniel Bercik’s essay would 
be a credit to any American. For a 
ninth-grade student, a high-school 
freshman, it is doubly remarkable. 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Bercik and 
his teachers at St. Mary’s High School 
upon his success in this contest. I be- 
lieve his essay is worthy of the considera- 
tion of the Members of the House. 

It is as follows: 

Tue AMERICAN Way—How May WE 
IMPROVE IT? 

“I Am an American.”’ Can any one of us 
grasp the full meaning of these few words? 
Whether uttered here or in any of the far 
corners of the earth, they claim the person 
making the statement as being a member of 
our democracy. 

This country had its « 
It was founded by men 
inborn instinct of freedom was in 
pressible. It continued to thrive on the en- 
ergy and thought of hardy pioneers whose 
love of freedom was unvanquished. These 
men of vision wanted the right to wors! 
as they pleased and the right to speak ant 
act without having to fear the consequences, 
To obtain these freedoms they were willing 
to go to any length, even to death if neces- 
sary. As enthusiasts for a new way of life, 
they were bound together by indissoluble 
bonds and united in one cause, that of lib- 
erty—liberty not only for themselves but 
also for the coming generations who would 
be the freemen of tomorrow. 

To maintain this noble heritage, it be- 
hooves each of us to strengthen our forces 
in a common cause. We must be willing to 
sacrifice; we must be willing to fight even as 
our forefathers fought to keep the American 
way free from the onslaught of prejudice, 
bigotry, and racial differences that are con- 
stantly threatening to engulf it. This is the 
sacred duty of every loyal and progressive 
American. 

To overcome the trials that lie before us, 
all must follow in the footsteps of our worthy 
predecessors. Our enemy today is not the 
enemy which our sires fought. It is not the 
oppressions of a cruel mother country nor 
ihe tyrannical impositions of evil lords, but 
it is, instead, the infiltration into our Gov- 
ernment of aliens bent in belief and activity 
on the destruction of our democracy. Com- 
munism, socialism, and all the other isms 
generate ruin to the easy flow of democratic 
living, unless watched and checked with the 
precision of the stalwart fathers of our 
country. 

We, the children of today, will be the 
Americans of tomorrow. Every generation 
has had its great prorlems to contend with. 
Because today’s problems are especially great 
and vital, it is our pride and duty as Ameri- 
can youths to provide ourselves with an edu- 
cation that will be our strength t 
aggressive forces. The basic battle plan of 
our present enemies is to utilize ignorance; 
they prey first on the stupid people of the 
world who have not the common sense to 
oppose them. Working for a foreign power 
or for personal gain, they first aim to dupe 
the common people by telling them of the 
Utopia that will supposedly be theirs if they 
merely join them. If this strategy fails they 
go underground and there with a surpris- 
ingly small force do unprecedented harm. 
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There they dig at the very root of democracy 
to undermine it. 

A menace like this cannot be allowed to 
gather strength. Its very beginning must be 
stamped out. As Americans, we demand 
united action against a common enemy. 
First we must arouse a conscious realization 
of our present well-being and security under 
the American way of life. Then, inspired by 
the strength of it, we will triumph even as 
those before us triumphed. We will allow 
no evil to threaten the heritage we have re- 
ceived. With our enemy grounded, we will 
build a bigger and better future for the 
American Way. 


Reserve Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
include the brilliant address made by 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, at the Louisiana 
State convention of the Reserve Officers 
Association of America, held at Shreve- 
port, La., on April 21, 1950. The address 
follows: 


Deeply ingrained in our national philos- 
ophy is the concept that it is the responsi- 
bility of all citizens to defend this Nation 
in time of danger. It had its origins in the 
resoluteness of the minutemen of Lexington 
and Concord who first displayed the cour- 
age that has been the inspiration for our 
preparedness ever since. The threats to their 
security were so immediate and so real that 
they found it necessary for all to integrate 
into their peacetime pursuits an individual 
defensive posture. Our problems today are 
not too different from theirs—with one ex- 
ception—the dangers to our way of life are 
more complex. 

The minuteman concept is, of course, a de- 
fensive philosophy, and that is as it should 
be. The small Army that we have always 
maintained in peacetime could not possibly 
be considered a force for aggression. And 
our civilian components—our Organized Re- 
serve Corps and our National Guard—are 
patently defensive forces. Our Army, com- 
posed of these three components, is—and 
always has been—nothing more than an or- 
ganization to defend our homes against the 
initial onslaught of an aggressor, to provide 
a continuous examination and research into 
new techniques and weapons of war, and to 
form the nucleus for rapid expansion in time 
of emergency—and thereby to act as a deter- 
rent to aggression—a force for the prevention 
of war. . 

I recently heard the charge that the Regu 
lar Army wanted to do away with the Re- 
serves. Any clear-thinking American—what- 
ever his profession—could not seriously be- 
lieve such a charge. 

For we have always considered ourselves in 
the United States as having one Army, made 
up of several components. Each component 
complements and strengthens the others and 
all are vital to our national security. An offi- 
cer recently described this relationship as 
eloquently as I have ever heard it. He said 
that there are in the American community 
today three groups of our citizens who are 
deeply interested, and who participate ac- 
tively in our Army programs: First, those 
who devote full time to active military serve 
ice—the professional soldiers who constitute 
the Regular Army. 


There is another group of men who do 
not devote their entire time, and who do not 
make a full-time career of the Army, but 
who can devote a large part of their time to 
national defense. These are the members 
of the National Guard. 

Then there is still another group of persons 
in civil life who do not have the time that 
guardsmen have to give, but who still want 
to take an active part in national defense, 
Our Organized Reserve Corps offers these 
men a means by which they can contribute 
to national preparedness. 

Whatever their degree of participation, all 
three of the components constitute one 
Army. That is the reason why, in our re- 
cent presentation of the Army organization 
bill to congressional committees, we have 
asked that there be only one term to desig- 
nate our Army, and to do away with any 
differentiation between the terms “United 
States Army” and “Army of the United 
States.” 

The rapport between our three components 
must be of the highest order, and we must 
keep it that way. That is the reason why 
I have taken such an active interest in our 
new Organized Reserve program, and why 
I have personally presented it to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, to Congress, and to the 
President. 

So many of you here today fought in World 
War II, and have kept up with international 
affairs, that it seems redundant for me to tell 
you what has happened since 1945. But to 
place what I have to say about our new Re- 
serve program in proper perspective, J pro- 
pose to go back to the end of the war. 

At that time, as you know, things were 
confused—both nationally and interna- 
tionally—as far as military policy was con- 
cerned. 

We all thought we were entering upon a 
period of world peace, and so we did a very 
natural thing: We demobilized the finest 
Army, Navy, and Air: Force that the world 
had ever seen. We did not have unification 
as we have now, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had not agreed upon any firm unified 
defense plan for use in the event of an 
emergency. 

It was in that atmosphere that the sec- 
tion V committee, consisting of regulars, 
guardsmen, and reservists, reviewed the Re- 
serve and National Guard program with a 
view to coming up with a new postwar pro- 
gram. 

In the confused international atmosphere 
that I have just described, these men were 
working in the dark, and yet they had to 
devise a plan under which we could operate 
until world conditions crystallized. They 
did recommend a plan which was later 
adopted, and under which we have been oper- 
ating for the past 3 years. The plan they 
formulated in 1945 contemplated about 
1,000,000 men in ORC units, plus an unde- 
termined number of individual reservists 
who would be needed in the event of an 
emergency in all components of the Army. 
The plan they proposed was based upon a 
concept of a mobilization force that would 
require a great many divisions in the first 
year of war. It also assumed the availability 
of ample funds and a constant flow of trained 
manpower from the operation of the uni- 
versal military-training program. Although 
the plan met certain obstacles, I feel that it 
made reasonably satisfactory progress. Some 
11,000 units, company size or smaller, and 
3,000 trainng units were organized, and ap- 
proximately 120,000 officers and 90,000 en- 
listed men were actively participating in the 
Reserve program. 

The major difficulties we encountered in 
the implementation of the plan were the 
magnitude of the program and the lack of 
facilities. The very scope of the program in- 
hibited adequate planning and supervision 
of training. This was further complicated by 
the inability to provide adequate armory 
space which in turn limited the amount of 
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equipment that could be placed in the hands 
of units. Naturally, those limitations aq. 
versely affected the recruitment of enlisteg 
personnel. 

Also, events caught up with that program, 
We gained a better understanding of the in. 
ternational situation; we adopted unific,. 
tion; we obtained definite strategic plang ay. 
proved by the Joint Chiefs of Staf, an4 
Congress saw fit not to pass a univers, 
military training bill. 

In light of these new developments, it he. 
came obvious that our initial postwar Re. 
serve and National Guard programs had to be 
revised and brought into consonance wit) 
the strategic requirements established by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The matter of funds is a factor I cannot 
emphasize too much. We must realize thet 


tary requirements and the needs of 

domestic economy. That is our real dilem. 
ma—how to maintain a reasonable military 
posture and yet not spend ourselves into 
economic collapse. Our Nation is not at 
war—but neither are we really at peace, for 
we must prepare for a war that may | 
thrust upon us—and yet we are doing this 
while trying to conduct business as usual iz 
the sincere hope that war will not come 

While we are in a period of twilight—this 
quasi-peace, the police states of the worl 
are in a period of quasi-war in which they 
are feverishly increasing their strength eco- 
nomically, politically and militarily. They 
have been increasing their advantage in land 
forces, while at the same time rapidly de- 
veloping their air and sea forces. 

Meanwhile, within our own armed forces 
we have had to make radical adjust 
With prices and development costs 
equipment rising, we have found it difficult 
to conform to the real limitations that 
national economy imposes. However, I feel 
that real progress has been made, and is 
still being made, toward providing effective 
defense within our means. Every proposed 
defense activity must be evaluated on th 
basis of its relative importance and its es. 
timated minimum cost, because we cannot 
hope to provide absolute security withiz 
the means available to us. Therefore, econ- 
omy was a very real consideration in the 
preparation of the new Organized Reserve 
program. 

In the preparation of the program, the cur- 
rent plans of the Joint Chiefs of taf wer 
the controlling factor. The concept of 
requirements for the first year of 
been materially modified since 1945, 
cludes Regular Army and National Guard 
visions which depend upon the Organi 
Reserve Corps to provide many of the 2ui 
iliary combat supj ort units, the great » 
of service sipport units, and individuals rt 
quired for early mobilization. 

Modification of the over-all] stratege I 
quirements has also affected the peaceti! 
objective of the Organized Reserv: 
program. In order to provide a pr 
that would conform more realistic 
known requirements, to estimated n 
potential, and to current and 
budgetary capabilities, a complete re¢ 
of the Organized Reserve Corps program | 
initiated in July of 1949, and completed Gu 
ing November of the same year. 

The organization established under ' 
new program includes the Active Re: 
the Inactive Reserve, and the Honoré 
serve. The Active Reserve has tv . 
the Organized Reserve and the Volunte 
Reserve. The Organized Reserve consis‘ “ 
personnel in units, plus those indaivic 
needed upon mobilization in the 
staff agencies of the Regular Army. *: 
Volunteer Reserve consists of individual “~* 
cer and enlisted fillers for the Army: * 
terms “Inactive Reserve” and “Honorary ** 
serve” are self-explanatory. 

The first step in the reframing of the “™ 
program was to insure that in peace 
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only those units absolutely necessary for 
mobilization were maintained. In 


early 
gene ral, the restudy indicated that our for- 
mer goals were substantially correct as a 


long-term requirement for the first 2 years 
of war and would approximate 1,000,000 offi- 
cers and men in units. 

The restudy also indicated that a desir- 
ble peacetime Organized Reserve would ap- 
proximate 625,000 individuals and a mini- 
mum Organized Reserve of approximately 
This last figure 





367,000 officers and men. 

would necessitate maintaining all ORC units 
at 100 percent officer strength with enlisted 
personnel at cadre strength. The Regular 
Army reinforcements would be maintained 


at 100 percent officer and enlisted strength 
and the 25 cadre divisions at cadre strength. 
This nization includes some 9,000 units. 
In addition to the requirements for per- 
sonnel in units of the organized portion of 
the Active Reserve, there must be available 
on M-day some 130,000 officers and 200,000 
nlisted men to reinforce units in being. 
These individuals constitute the Volunteer 





Reserve, and are of necessity in the last 
priority for pay purposes. 


this connection, I might add that the 
President’s budget message in 1951 contem- 
plates no pay for individuals presently in 
training units. In the present program, 
such individuals correspond to personnel in 
the Volunteer Reserve and, if the provisions 
of the 1951 budget directive are maintained 
in subsequent years, will be on a non-pay 
status. 

As far as the organization of units is con- 
cerned in the new program, it is proposed 
that there be but one required type unit, 
lre type, with provision for advance. 
ment to fully organized status if funds per- 
mit of all units except the 25 cadre divisions, 


the c 


This change simplifies the program, and 
meets Our minimum mobilization require- 
ment for ORC unit organization. 

One important feature of the new program 
in regard to units is the carefully considered 
requirement that they attain a prescribed 
strength within a definite period of time, 
Failure to do so would necessitate relocation 
of the unit in question to a more favorable 
locality. We feel that this requirement is 
a good one, for not only will it encourage 
Reserve commanders to keep their units 
above certain minimum strengths, but it 
Will also insure realistic effective units in 
: ( uit es that can support them on a volun- 

Certainly any sound program for the ORC 
must provide for the progressive, profession- 
e efficient training of individual Re- 
8 For this purpose, the new program 
prop to establish ORC schools on a na- 
tion-wide scale, in geographical areas as ace 
ce S possible to Reservists. These 
sch will utilize instructional materials 
of the Regular Army service schools, and 
provide training which is designed to pre- 
pare the reservist for his duty in the event 
+ war, retain his interest, and give the Gov- 
er! iter returns for every dollar in- 
vested the program. These schools will 
uti ze existing governmental installations 
as f possible, It is estimated that 334 
§ Ac 's will be required. We have pres- 
Ps lable 275 installations suitable for 
“nr the most difficult problems we 
r na to face in the Organized Reserve 
2 e the end of World War II has been 
- ‘ion of reservists. As you know, 
bs il promotions that were made at 
= islon of the war produced a top- 
+ de structure. Also, the establish- 
ne tirement privileges has materially 
ro / ‘he rate of volunteer attrition. The 
= n of these two factors has slowed 

oa motions. 

Wil] he ween’, DEW Program, this situation 
; pe nsiderably improved by establishing 


rganization in the Organized Re- 
XCVI~App.——197 
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serve, and a firm strength requirement in 
the Volunteer Reserve. With these factors 
established, the Department of the Army is 
able to formulate an equitable promotion 
system which provides for advancement and 
reasonable attrition. Of course, implementa- 
tion of the system will be so phased as to 
protect, as far as possible, the interests of 
the individual, and the full effects will not 
be evident for several years. 

As I mentioned earlier, the major ob- 
stacle to rapid growth of the Organized Re- 
serve Corps has been the lack of adequate 
unit facilities. I believe that this difficulty 
has been considerably alleviated by the new 
program. The reduction in the number of 
units and increased construction of semi- 
permanent type armories will provide the 
necessary facilities. 

Another problem we had to consider in our 
new ORC program was equipment. Experi- 
ence has shown that aithough equipment 
is available for issue to Reserve units, the 
unit commanders have, in many instances, 
been reluctant to accept it because they 
lacked adequate storage facilities. The 
provisions of adequate facilities should over- 
come this problem. 

In general, we have sufficient equipment 
on hand to meet our minimum training re- 
quirements, although in certain specific cate- 
gories, there have been—and still are today— 
troublesome shortages. Of course, these 
shortages are not unique to the Reserve 
program, but are common throughout the 
entire Army. I have been devoting consid- 
erable time lately to the study of Army 
equipment problems, and hope that as time 
goes by we will be able to solve them. 

The cost of the new program is greater 
than that of either fiscal year 1949 or 1950. 
And although we have established several 
plans for the implementation of the new pro- 
gram—a 3-year, a 5-year, and a 7-year pro- 
gram—the attainment of the objectives out- 
lined in each of them is dependent upon the 
availability of funds. 

Because it is closely allied to our Organized 
Reserve Corps program, I would like to say 
@ word about the Reserve Officers’ training 
program. At present, our ROTC program is 
geared to produce 22,000 reserve officers a 
year. These are not solely for the Reserve 
Corps however. We need Reserve officers on 
active duty in the Regular Army, and we need 
this source of new officers for the Regular 
Army itself. We count upon getting rough- 
ly 25 percent of our Regular officers from the 
ROTC, both from honor graduates, and from 
competitive tours of active duty. In this 
way, the ROTC program is a very important 
part of our plan for broadening the base of 
the Officer Corps of the Regular Army, as well 
as producing officers for the Organized Re- 


‘serve Corps and the National Guard. 


In closing, I would like to summarize the 
advantages of the new ORC program. With 
simplified organizational structure and forced 
progression of units, we expect to have more 
units actually in being than we had under 
the old program. With simplified reporting 
procedures, we will be kept fully aware of 
the forces available in the Organized Reserve 
Corps, and of their state of proficiency. 
Given that information, we will have a 
sound basis for estimating and supporting 
fiscal and equipment requirements, and for 
planning realistic training that will stimu- 
late the interest of those who participate. 

This is a program which I am confident 
will ensure that the ORC will continue to 
furnish the reserve strength that has long 
been one of the bulwarks of our national 
security. 

Inherent in our way of life is the potential 
to survive in a world threatened by a preda- 
tory philosophy backed up by unprecedented 
military forces—forces that we could not 
match for long without curtailing the very 
freedoms we seek to preserve. It is a unique 
quality of democracy that it inspires its citi- 
gens spontaneously and voluntarily to inte- 
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grate into their peacetime pursuits, the de- 
velopment. of the leadership and technical 
skills that we can draw upon in time of dan- 
ger. The complexity of modern war pre- 
cludes our doing this in the simple manner 
of the Minute Men of 175 years ago, but 
our present-day civilian components pro- 
grams provide the opportunity for their mod- 
ern counterparts to develop—in the manner 
of their own choosing, and to the extent of 
their time and ability—the forces we would 
need if another terrible conflict should oc- 
cur. 





The Most Dangerous Ism in the World, 
“Because” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THURMAN C. CROOK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. CROOK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Richard S. Kaplan, historian and 
service officer of the Gary Memorial Post, 
No. 17, American Legion, as reprinted 
from the Hoosier Legionnaire, March 
issue, by the Labor Beacon of Michigan 
City. 

We shal] all do well to take cognizance 
of this veterans’ philosophy so admirably 
displayed in Because. 

The article follows: 


BECAUSE 


Day by day, my heart has been growing 
heavier and heavier, and inside of me I’ve 
been getting sicker and sicker Reading 
the audacious boasts and pledges of the 
leaders of the Communist Party in the 
United States, most of whom are now on 
trial before Judge Medina, that in the event 
of a war between the United States and Rus- 
sia, they will support and aid Russia, simply 
nauseates me. 

How in the name of heaven can men pos- 
sessing the brain of an ant live in these 
United States and support the ideologies of 
communistic Russia? As a democracy, why 
should we continue to harbor, protect, and 
tolerate these disloyal creatures? 

Why do I feel so bitter about these men 
and all of their ilk? Because I love America, 
love these United States with all my heart 
and with all my soul. Why do I love my 
country as I do? 

Because my father (God rest his soul) 
came here from Russia as a young man, flee- 
ing from persecution and Czarism. He had 
nothing but his hands, his mind, and a will 
to learn and work. He found both here. 


Attending night school (at no cost to 
him) he learned the English language and 
the history of this country. He was given 
the chance to earn his living without let or 
hindrance, the whole world before him han- 
dicapped by nothing and no one other than 


his own will and ability. 

Because, given the chance, my father v 
able to own his own little business, practi 
his religion in his own temple, and rai 
four children to manhood and womanho 

Because those four children were given 
free education, a chance to obtain colleg 
educations, a chance to travel and kn 
this country. 

Because all through our lives we went to 
bed at night safe and secure in the knowledge 
that police were in the streets, not to knock 
at our doors, not to search our homes or to 
grab any of us and throw us, willy-nilly, inte 
a dungeon—but to protect us against evil- 
doers. Asleep or awake, each of us knew 


a 
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that the power of our town, our country, 
State, and Nation was behind us, watching 
over us, protecting us like a loving mother 
ready to spring at the throat of any who 
would harm us and to avenge an injury to 
us through its police and courts. 

Because in spite of my religion (or because 
of it), I was able to achieve an honored pro- 
fession and, like my parents, bring my 
daughter and grandchild into this world 
blessed and protected by the same country. 

Because, when my father—an orthodox 
Jew—died in Allston, Mass., he was carried 
to his grave by 10 pallbearers—police officer 
friends of his in life—all Roman Catholics, 
came to say their last farewells to their 
friend. 

Because I was given an opportunity to 
serve my country in time of peace and in 
the armed forces in time of war, not because 
I was forced to do so, but because I wanted 
to do so. 

Because none of the events and conditions 
above presented could have occurred in Com- 
munist Russia, where the individual is but 
a grain of sand to be blown hither and yon by 
the faintest breath of the Politburo and its 
stooges, where the state is god and all, and 
where the individual is but a servant of the 
state. Because communism is the drug that 
destroys the very roul of man, dwarfs the 
mind of man, and leaves him a pliable tool. 

Because, having known freedom all my life, 
I treasure it; and freedom is an unknown 
thing in communistic Russia, or any country 
dominated by communism. Anything or 
anyone who would take away my freedom— 
freedom of thought, freedom of worship, 
freedom of expression, freedom to live my life 
as I wish to live it, so long as I do not hurt 
my fellow man—I repeat, anything that 
would destroy that freedom, I hate with all 
the hatred in my heart. 

Because communism, evil thing that it is, 
will, if allowed to spread and grow in this 
country, destroy the breath of life as we 
Americans Know it. And though the stooge 
leaders of communism in this country don’t 
realize it, they, too, will be destroyed, for 
they will outlive their usefulness to the com- 
munistic state, and communism has always 
preached that that which is not useful to 
the state must be destroyed. 

If my father were alive today, he would 
say, as he said 100 times over in his life, 
“There is no greater or better country in 
all the world than the United States. I 
know. You who were born here don’t ap- 
preciate a good country. I’ve seen the sleet 
and the storm and the rain. I can appre- 
ciate the sunshine—represented by the 
United States.” 

Let us all say amen to his words. 

To those who prate of their love for com- 
munism, all I can say is, “I pity you. May 
I, however, suggest that we in the United 
States can spare your presence here. Go join 
the country you love so much; practice your 
communistic ideology there. We want no 
part of it here.” 

I love my country. 

I hate and fear communism, because it 
has brought 
before. 


Air Age in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 28, 1950 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
first session of this Congress, I intro- 
duced House Resolution 363 which called 


fear where only love existed 


for an expression of interest on the part 
of the Congress in the development of 
an aircraft suitable for agricultural pur- 
poses. Such an undertaking is being 
conducted by the A. & M. College of 
Texas with the help of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at College Station, 
Tex, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing article entitled “Air Age in Agricul- 
ture’’ which appeared in the magazine 
section of the Houston Chronicle of Sun- 
day, April 23, 1950: 

Arr AGE IN AGRICULTURE 
(By John Furneaux) 


Another Eli Whitney of the cotton industry 
or Cyrus Hall McCormick of the grain fields 
may be in the making at Texas A. and M. 
this year. 

There a dozen specialists are working night 
and day in an effort to perfect an airplane 
which may revolutionize dusting, spraying, 
fertilizing, and seeding from the air. 

Whitney’s gin actually made the cotton 
farmer of the South. McCormick, with his 
improved reaper, pointed the way toward 
prosperity for the grain farmer. 

And to the farmers of the Nation, and 
Texas in particular, such a plane as the 
A. and M. men are now designing may mean 
dollars in the bank, T-bone steaks on the 
table, and Cadillacs in the garage. 

Fred E. Weick, aeronautical engineer in 
charge of the project, admits that the air- 
plane’s use in agricultural projects isn’t new. 

But it is Weick’s intention to perfect a 
plane which will do what none other before 
it has accomplished—a plane embodying the 
characteristics of the slow-flying crafts of 
years ago as well as some of those of super- 
speed jets which streak above the earth at 
unbelievable rates. 

When the experimental plane is finished 
and perfected manufacturers will then be 
able to produce the craft for vital agricul- 
tural work. 

Helping Weick with his task, besides the 
A. and M. experts, are representatives of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and the 
National Flying Farmers Asscciation. 

To do what the researchers at Aggieland 
are hoping for, the plane must have adequate 
maneuverability, good visibility, excellent 
rate of climb, correct distribution by hopper 
placements, safety, and must be easy to 
repair 

“Some of the planes now in use have these 
qualities to a degree, but not to the extent 
we seek,” Mr. Weick says. 
all of them in their proper balance to attain 
the field distribution we are shooting at.” 

“It's a big order,” admits Weick, a genial 
6-footer who practicaly grew up in an air- 
plane. “And it must be understood that we 
are purely researchers. We are not promising 
anything. We are merely hoping to accom- 
plish what we have set out to do,” 

That Weick knows his business can hardly 
be contested when one looks at some of his 
previous accomplishments. He designed and 
developed America’s first two-control plane, 
the Ercoupe; he is credited with the design 
and engineering development of the low- 
drag cowling for radial air-cooled engines and 
the design of the first “spinproof” airplane, 

He is a member of many national com- 
mittees in the field of aviation. Included are 
the aerodynamics committee, the industry 
consulting committee and the propeller sub- 
committee of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics; the Guggenheim Medal 
Board of Award, Collier Trophy Board of 
Award, chairman of the contest board of 
the National Aeronautics Association, the 
nonscheduled flying advisory committee of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 


“And, it takes. 
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He is a fellow of the Institute of Aero. 
nautical Sciences and in 1945 received the 
Sylvanus A. Reed award presented by the 
institute. The following year he was the 
recipient of the Fawcett aviation award. 

Actual work on the undertaking starteq 
last August. Since then, the preliminary 
design of the “workhorse” airplane has been 
completed and construction started. 

A “mockup” of the center portion of the 
fuselage, including the pilot’s compartment, 
hopper and wing center portion, has also 
been constructed. Py doing this, the men 
are better able to visualize the design layout 
for this vital part of the assembly. 

Weick candidly admits that the plane wil] 
not be a thing of beauty. Rather will it be 
an “ugly duckling,” as he expresses it, with 
utility the paramount objective. 

The low wing of the monoplane will be 
very thick to provide adequate hopper 
space, and will spread some 40 feet to obtain 
a low operational speed and quick take-off, 
The plane will carry a 200 horsepower engine 
which is expected to provide for a cross. 
country cruising speed of 90 to 100 miles an 
hour, 

More important, however, than its cruising 
speed is accomplishment of the actual work 
at hand—dusting or spraying, seeding or fer- 
tilizing more efficiently—and to do this, a 
plane must be able to fly at comparatively 
slow speeds. 

“We are shooting at a speed of only 45 
miles per hour with a normal load,” Mr, 
Weick says, “This will be invaluable, we feel, 
in getting more efficient distribution. 
Agricultural experts will have a lot of work 
to do after the plane is in operation, how- 
ever, measuring just how efficient it is.” 

Planes flying as low as 3 or 4 feet above 
ground obviously constitute a hazard for the 
3,000 to 5,000 fliers who are today dusting, 
spraying, and doing other agricultural jobs, 
And it was to many of these pilots, their 
companies and other experts that the A. 
and M. men went before work was started at 
College Station. 

From the hundreds of comments they 
made, the complaints they registered about 
present-day equipment, and their ideas 
about the plane they “would like to have” 
came the plans which Weick and his asso- 
ciates are attempting to put into effect. 

“A wide view forward and down is im- 
portant in low altitude dusting and spraying, 
for example,” says Mr. Weick. “The pilot 
has to clear fences and trees as well as make 
turns at low altitude at each end of the 
swatu. A good view in the direction of the 
turn, therefore, is imperative. 

“Just as necessary for efficiency is a cleat 
view to the rear in order that he may note 
the effectiveness of his work. It was malny 
for these reasons that we selected a low-wing 
monoplane.” 

Hopper location in the new plane may be 
in the wings, or in the plane’s center sectlo, 
and both locations are to be tried. Every pass 
over a field must count, and proper distribu- 
tion is a must if the airplane is to do its work 
successfully. : 

Two things had to be considered besides 
this, however, in determining the hoppé 
placement. Many dusts are highly corrosive 
and can damage metal plane parts, so hoppe 
surfaces are to be treated with special co 
rosion-resisting compounds. 

If you mix engine exhaust fire with some 
of the highly flammable dusting compounds 
trouble is not only sure, but quick. Plans 
for the new plane include placement of te 
exhaust over the low wing. As the distribu- 
tion system is underneath, Weick fe Is “ 
fire hazard may be surmounted. aig 

For vision’s sake, the plane’s or 
normally would be placed as far folwi 
as possible. But, for safety’s sake, it show 
be as close to the tail as feasible. an 

To accomplish both factors, Weick and = 
associates plan on placing the cockpit 4's" 
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enter of the fuselage, above the 
‘ce of the wing and behind all 
which should absorb much of the 
1 the event of a crash. 
1 the super-fast jet planes of the 
here Weick borrowed the seat for 
rimental plane. This seat is so 
that it may be moved up or down 
trol lever. This will be particularly 
us to the pilot when he is actually 
t his task, for in the up position 
is greatly increased. 
the fighter plane, he borrowed a 
r harness which allows freedom of 
t for the pilot, but has an inertia 
; in the event of acrash. The 
iy is then held rigidly in position. 
y plane also will have its instrument 
rther forward than is customary, to 
the pilct from striking his head on 
e event of a crash. 
id pilot’s headrest will provide a pro- 
turnover structure, and guards will 
1 in front of the open cockpit to 
wires and branches over the pilot’s 
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landing gear of the plane should 
contact with wire fences or tele- 
wires, a special, sharpened leading 
> supports will cut the wires rather 
the plane to become entangled. 
M., with its 39 agricultural experi- 
ns, was a logical choice for the 
periment, for after the task of de- 
it is completed it must be fleld- 
id the results tabulated. 
rs and funds for the plane are 
vided by the CAA, while the United 
Department of Agriculture is provid- 
earch facilities and the advice of 
nd insect experts. 
» end of the year may see the plane 
ir for the first experimental flights,” 
says. “But it may be some time 
» initial flights before we are ready 
) work on the second phase of our 
that of actually plotting results in 


hile, Weick is getting in some per- 
ng time daily. 
morning he climbs into his silver 
> at the small airport at his home 
s the 2% air miles to A. and M.’s 
d airport where the project is be- 
lucted. 
y mail for the Weick family is de- 
y the engineer at lunchtime via the 
ne. Back to work after lunch and 
in each night in the plane is 
rd routine for Weick. 
nkey business, I guess,” the 6-footer 
But, after all, I have to practice what 
1, don’t 1?” 





Refreshing Words in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 28, 1950 


GOODWIN. Mr, Speaker, many 
icknowledge to a profound sense 


\tilty in attempting to have put into 


ice what so many of us have been 
ently preaching, namely, the crit- 
iecessity for reducing Government 
ses. I have been pleased to note 
he Mobile (Ala.) Press-Register 


has editorialized along this line and I 


herewith that editorial under 
o extend my remarks: 
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REFRESHING WoRrRps IN CONGRESS 


In these times, when the people are being 
soaked for burdensomely heavy taxes to 
finance a Washington orgy of waste, it is re- 
freshing to hear a Member of Congress speak 
as Representative A. L. Goopwin, of Massa- 
chusetts did on the floor of the House one 
day this week. 

It is regrettable that more Members of 
Congress are not speaking in the same fashion 
about the opportunity and need for reduc- 
ing the cost of the Federal Government. 

“We all know,” Mr. Goopwin told his col- 
leagues, “that there are many duplications 
and overlappings in the administration of 
government, and we all know that waste and 
extravagance is ever present. 

“We also know that practically every gov- 
ernmental department and agency is over- 
staffed * © *°, 

“I know of no way to economize except to 
economize. I know of no way to cut ex- 
penses except to cut. I feel that the temper 
of my own people is such that they will not 
be satisfied with my representation of them 
in Congress if I preach economy and fail to 
practice it * °* *. 

“I propose to be consistent and vote for 
every reasonable saving which can be made. 

“I know of no other way in which I can 
demonstrate that I have been sincere when 
I have warned my people back home that we 
are headed for national financial disaster un- 
less we can call a halt in reckless Govern- 
ment spending and do it now.” 

There must have been those among Con- 
gressman GOOpWIN’s colleagues who squirmed 
guiltily at the sound and shock of his words. 
For what he said (whether so intended or 
not) has the quality of a sharp dressing-down 
for the element on Capitol Hill which never 
gets any closer to economy than lip service 
brings it. 

At _no other time in the history of this 
country has there been greater need for 
sound economy in Federal Government. Yet 
in spite of this fact, the cause of economy 
is being treated with more lip service on 
Capitol Hill in Washington today than ever 
before. 

The Nation’s taxpayers, unjustly burdened 
to foot the bill of Washington's spendthrift 
didoes, see a great deal of congressional 
shilly-shally about economy. In far too 
many instances, a declaration of interest in 
reducing waste is followed up by votes to 
hand out money for bureaucrats to waste. 

In short, too many in Congress are giving 
economy the lip-service treatment—declar- 
ing themselves in favor of economy but fail- 
ing to stand up for economy when the show- 
down arrives. 





Centenary College, Shreveport, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRES@=NTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, down in 
Louisiana, in the Fourth Congressional 
District, which it is my privilege to rep- 
resent in Congress, today the people are 
celebrating the one hundred and twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
a great institution—Centenary College 
of Louisiana. This college was estab- 
lished at Jackson, La., and through the 
years it has developed and grown and 
continued to function as a great beacon 
light of higher learning in the United 
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States. It is one of the oldest institu- 
tions in the country; and it is the oldest 
in the State of Louisiana, in point of 
service. 

As a proud citizen of Louisiana and of 
the Fourth Congressional District, I ex- 
tend my sincerest congratulations to 
the trustees, president, and faculty of 
Centenary College of Louisiana upon 
reaching this notable milestone in the 
long tour of active educational leader- 
ship in service to the people of the 
United States. Through the years, ben- 
efactors, leaders, and teachers of Cente- 
nary have shown brilliant moral leader- 
ship and _ service to the Nation. 
Throughout these years they have ex- 
emplified the admonition taken from 
the Scriptures, “Go ye therefore and 
teavh all nations.” 

The history of tre collese—the oldest 
west of the Mississippi River—has been 
a unique one. Beginning and operating 
as a State-supported school for 20 years, 
then as a college under the sponsorship 
of the Methodist Church, the institution 
has survived the vicissitudes of the years, 
including three great war catastrophes. 
Through the devotion and fortitude of 
dauntless and sacrificing friends, the col- 
lege survived the poverty and difficulties 
resulting from the War Between the 
States. Of the Centenary students who 
joined the Confederate Army, it is said 
that every member of the senior class 
gave his life for the southern cause. In 
these formative years, Centenary College 
was builded by hard-working, earnest 
American leaders, who entertained the 
belief that education should be broad and 
refining and tolerant. 

In the early part of the century, the 
college was moved to Shreveport, La.— 
an honor and distinction to this city 
which its citizens fully appreciate. We 
of Louisiana, and the Fourth Congres- 
sional District, are proud of the sons of 
Centenary who have filled the highest 
positions in our State with credit end dis- 
tinction. Centenary’s contribution, how- 
ever, rests not only on the achievement 
of her sons and daughters. The peopl 
of Shreveport realize the importance of 
Centenary College to the community, 
and are justly proud of the enriching 
contribution it has made both to the 
State of Louisiana and uhe Nation. We 
are grateful for men like Dr. George S. 
Sexton, who steered the college through 
some of its most trying times. His hope 
and dream of seeing a financially strong 
Centenary College is now being realized. 

On this one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary, Centenary College has 
many things to make it proud. Both its 
faculty and students have won recog- 
nition in scholastic attainments, re- 
sponsible citizenship, and Christian lead- 
ership. Centenary has a faculty whose 
ability and educational leadership is n 
surpassed by that of any school of its 
size. Graduates of this great school 
have been recognized by the institutions 
of the country for their preeminent abil- 
ity and influence. 

Centenary College’s first 125 years 
have been filled with the sorrows of three 
shattering wars as well as the joys of 
peace. Today she stands as a living 
symbol of American ideals. She faces a 
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richer future than her founders ever 
dreamed of—a future of leading our 
young people along the paths of truth; 
of impressing them with honesty and 
integrity in their lives as weil as in their 
thinking; and of inspiring in them con- 
fidence, fortitude, and patience in order 
that they—tomorrow’s leaders—may 
measure up to the responsibilities of our 
increasingly complex civilization. This 
beacon light of learning on the banks of 
Red River in Louisiana has made a real 
contribution to our society throughout 
its history-yan even greater future is 
within her grasp. 


The Power To Destroy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Hearst papers from coast to coast 
on April! 4, 1950: 

THE 1950 CAMPAIGN 
III—THE POWER TO DESTROY 


It was John Marshall who cemented into 
our jurisprudence the admonitory maxim— 

“The power to tax involves the power to 
destroy.” 

In the case before him, the great Chief 
Justice was concerned with a State tax levied 
upon a Federal institution, 

Wisely he held that a State could not 
be permitted to tax a national institution 
out of existence. 

What would John Marshall say today of 
the disquieting fact that State and local 
government are in the course of being ex- 
tinguished by Federal taxation and Federal 
bribes? 

Originally, and, of course, before there was 
a socialistic confiscatory income tax, the 
United States Government financed itself 
sufficiently out of customs duties and a few 
excises. 

Virtually all other tax sources kelonged to 
the States and their political subdivisions. 

The unlimited income tax introduced the 
evils of unlimited Federal spending. 

And to feed the increasingly ravenous 
Treasury, the Federal Government began to 
invade—in effect, to confiscate—tax revenues 
that were necessary for State and local 
government. 

Moreover, to make the thievery palatable, 
or better said to buy the unsuspecting peo- 
ple’s assent, the Federal Government adopted 
the trick of sending back to the States, and 


in some instances the communities, part of . 


the money which the Federal tax collectors 
had taken away from them—itself reserving 
the rest for its own support and purposes. 

This reallotment was called Federal aid, 
and a little of it was justifiable. 

But it has grown into an enormous racket 
which, unless checked, will surely enslave the 
States and make this country a _ total 
bureaucracy. 

According to Representative FreperIc R. 
CoupeERrtT, Jr., of New York, the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes in billions of dollars from the 
States and sends only a portion of it back— 
to do things that the States could do “better 
and more economically” for themselves. 


For along with the Federal rebates goes 
Federal control, steadily diminishing the 
areas of State and local self-government. 

And the political wastage is tremendous— 
approximately $5,000,000,000 a year simply 
disappears in bureaucratic legerdemain. 

In its noteworthy statement of principles 
the congressional leadership of the Republie 
can Party proposed the only remedy for the 
dangerous condition. 

It proposed a nonpartisan commission to 
survey the whole field of taxation, and to 
recommend a sensible redistribution of gov- 
ernmental functions and sources of revenue 
among Federal, State, and local governments, 
so as to secure the sovereignty of the several 
States with as much decentralization as is 
compatible with the national welfare. 

As one of the party leaders, Representa- 
tive CoupErT has introduced legislation, giv- 
ing this Democratic Congress an opportunity 
to act. 

Unless the Congress does act, the question 
should be made a prime issue in the 1950 
campaign. 

The Republican slogan is Liberty Against 
Socialism. 

And— 

“The surest way to socialism,”’ Representa- 
tive CouUDERT warns, “‘is excessive expenditure 
and destructive taxation.” 


Farmers on the Auction Block 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Batavia Herald, of Ba- 
tavia, Ill., which appeared in its issue of 
April 21, 1950: 


FARMERS ON THE AUCTION BLOCK 


Further evidence that our approach to 
difficult problems these days is from the 
auction-block standpoint was given Mon- 
day evening by Allan B. Kline, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, ad- 
dressing the annual farmers’ dinner of the 
St. Charles Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Kline, in a masterful address, de- 
scribed present-day conditions of the Amer- 
ican farmer, the legislation that is now on 
the statute books, how it got there, and 
what the federation believes should be fu- 
ture policy in keeping with the general 
American economy. 

At the moment there are two camps in 
the thinking being done about a farm pro- 
gram. Mr. Kline and his Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration are in one camp; Secretary Brannan, 
of the Department of Agriculture, is in the 
otier camp. Mr. Kline emphasized the dif- 
ference in the philosophy of the two groups, 
an.l their approach to a stable farm policy. 

Both groups seem to understand that the 
present system of high-farm supports with 
its destruction of foods is never going to 
win acclaim from the rank-and-file citizen. 
Mr. Kline believes passionately in the free- 
dom of the American farmer, and the Fed- 
eration is proposing a support program that 
gets away from the present 90 percent of 
parity to a more elastic formula that will 
follow crop productions closely. 

Secretary Brannan has trotted out what 
is generaily known as the Brannan plan, 
modeled closely after the program for farmers 
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that England has had for some years, anq 
which we understand is not only costly 
but has already deprived the English farmer 
of much of his independence and freedom, 
Under this plan the farmer would continue 
to get the high supports of present-day leg. 
islation, the consumer would buy the prod. 
ucts in the market place at a low price, ang 
the American taxpayer would pay the differ. 
ence between the two systems. 

The farm bureaus resent Secretary Bran. 
nan’s open lobbying for his plan. Brannan 
is swinging wildly, hitting in the clinches, 
and using every device known to entrenched 
officialdom to further support for his Bran. 
nan plan. 

Mr. Kline made it very clear Monday even. 
ing that Congress, and Congress alone, makes 
the laws, that the administrative branch of 
Government—that includes Secretary Bran. 
nan—has only one job to do, and that is to 
carry out and administer laws passed by Con. 
gress. Mr. Kline stressed the imperative need 
for high-class men in Congress, and an end 
to politicians on the Hill who vote subsidies 
to farmers or any other powerful group in 
exchange for votes at the polls. The prob. 
lems of today are too serious, said the farm 
leader, to continue a system of auction. 
block legislation, that we must have a new 
approach, an approach from the standpoint 
of the national welfare, and not from the sel. 
fish welfare of any pressure group. 

In a radio-telecast program Sunday after- 
noon Secretary Brannan, speaking from 
Washington, stated that Kline, in opposing 
his program, is ‘Talking through his hat, ag 
usual.” He evidently feels that Kline doesn't 
know what he's talking about. In his Fox 
Valley appearance Monday night, Mr. Kline 
gave every impression that he is a remark. 
ably well-informed man. He talked like a 
real statesman. He seems much more inter- 
ested in how farmers eat, rather than how 
they vote. We are inclined to think that he 
is much closer to solid ground than is the 
Secretary, and we believe American farmers 
think so. 

The St. Charles Chamber of Commerce {s 
to be congratulated for having brought to the 
Fox Valley such an outstanding man at a time 
when there is much confusion in our think- 
ing on the all-important subject of farm 
legislation, 


A Pay-as-You-Go Proposal for Pensions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of Emily Cuyler Ham- 
mond before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, March 23, 1950: 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Emily Cuyler 
Hammond. I am here as a private, indl- 
vidual American, representing no other indl- 
vidual or group, to testify against H. R. 6000 
on the basis of 19 years’ study of social sec 
rity at home and in Europe. I am at presett 
preparing a book on security or freedom 2 
America. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall give you, if I may, 
first a résumé of the rather unique exper! 
ence from which I draw my conclusions; 
second, the reasons I believe the Social Se 
curity Act to be a misnomer and H R. 6000 
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real security; and, third, an out- 
mmendations for a self-support- 
-you-go, American pension pro- 


»1. when the depression posed the 
what to do about those who 

1 take care of themselves, I went to 
( on my own account, to investigate 
field of social security from the 
view of the individual. I chose 
-quse, since Bismarck started 
insurance movement back in 1883, 
> had had time to assimilate its 
d the principle of insurance, it 
me, was more consistent with 
tradition than the dole. I con- 
fident xpected to find the contributory 
German system a shield to human dignity 
§ t the humiliation of public relief. 


ry 


WEIMAR WELFARE REPUBLIC 
After studying the Bismarckian social in- 
the University of Heidelberg, I 
vestigation of those laws in opera- 
n number of the great industrial 
ters, in cities, small towns, and rural 


é I interviewed government officials in 
ch the various programs on the Reich, 
provil d municipal levels; and in- 

ted ir institutions, hospitals, low- 
cost housing projects, work-relief projects, 


rk camps, or whatever. I talked to poli- 
ticians, doctors, employers, and labor lead- 
ers. Most important of all, I talked to people 


covered by the laws. Wherever possible, I 


lived in workers’ houses or in the home of 
some other Reich beneficiary or pensioner— 
because I wanted to find out the impact of 
these insurance laws on the individual Ger- 


BUYING OFF THE OPPOSITION 

The first thing that impressed me as sig- 

f that German social insurance 
nce in name only. In reality it 

was a ney-raising device on the one hand 
and a Reich-subsidized hand-out on the 
ther n and taken as a right in exchange 
m of action. Government officials 
upon “das volk,” as unable to take 





¢ re f themselves. Generally speaking, they 


assumed that the more Reichsmarks they 
were able to dispense in subsidy to industry 
and agriculture and in benefits to the people, 
trouble there would be. As Bismarck 
duced social insurance to buy off 
labor 1 t spearheaded by the Socialists, so 
Weimar’s social-democratic and successive 
ft mes liberalized social insurance in 
t to buy off Communist or Fascist 
rey In 1931 and 1932, Bruning’s 
cent ty was caught holding the bag. 
¥ t majority of the Germans with 
hon ked, concerned with the admin- 
f the so-called social insurances— 
notable exceptions—expressed 
selfish interests. The enormous, 
reaucracy whose members owed 
to the system was for it at all 
higher the official the rosier the 
ugh which he viewed the welfare 








PRESSURE-GROUP MOTIVES 
were divided and profoundly 
For the most part they clung to 
t social insurance was the pur- 
f labor peace—and cheap at that, 
lue received. But with the de- 
increasing burden of the repub- 
ce and welfare taxes had become 
e as further to reduce over-all 
nd everybody—employers, em- 
eneficiaries—had smaller pieces 


employers watching the growth 
‘sm in their factories, among the 
unemployed, and in the Reichs. 
ning to a mountebank promis- 
the ancient German gods to work 
heels of production again, com- 
rime of backing Adolf Hitler. 
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Labor leaders, who had abdicated their 
effective power by advocating Reich respon- 
sibility for the workers’ welfare, boasted that 
it was really trade-unionism that had 
brought the social insurance into being, com- 
plained that the government was not doing 
enough, but had no solution to offer as to 
how it might do more and remain solvent. 

All these donors of social security deluded 
themselves on the people’s reaction. The 
people, the beneficiaries of so much for so 
little, reacted quite differently from what was 
expected of them. 


FREEDOM FOR SALE 


During those last years of the Weimar Re- 
public’s existence, the average German, I 
discovered, was not a free human being 
whose dignity was protected by his alleged 
insurance right to assistance in case of ill- 
health, unemployment, disability, or old age. 
He was a state serf, cringing and conforming 
in the presence of officialdom; carping and 
cheating behind the back of the law; doing 
the minimum required of him; devoid of 
personal initiative; incapable of independent 
reasoning; blaming the government for 
everything that went wrong. And no won- 
der. 

The average German under the Weimar 
Welfare Republic, did not have to think for 
himself or plan for his future. He was de- 
pendent on the fatherland directly or in- 
directly for his vocational training, for his 
employment and unemployment compensa- 
tion; for his, his wife’s and his children’s 
health; for any accident or disability that 
might befall any of them; for his old age; for 
his burial; for his survivors. 

Having to make few important decisions 
for himself in day-to-day life, he would 
hardly be expected to know what to do in 
time of crisis. Just as his wife and his 
children could have little respect for the 
husband and father who ran to the govern- 
ment for every need, so in turn he could 
have litle faith in the paternalistic state un- 
able to solve its own problems. The father- 
land’s various social insurance funds had 
been broke so often that the fiction of re- 
serves was no longer taken seriously. But 
when the government exhibited its innate 
weakness by ruling by edict, the confused 
and harassed serf naturally turned to whom- 
ever most convincingly promised him a way 
out of his dilemma. 


POLITICAL TRICKS COME HOME TO ROOST 


Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that Bis- 
marckian social security in its political de- 
ceit, basing rights on token contributions, 
robbing the people of initiative and respon- 
sibility, reducing production by back-break- 
ing taxation, necessitating ever more cen- 
tralized government controls, was the essen- 
tial underlying cause of the failure of the 
Weimar Welfare Republic—and incidentally 
of Hitler's rise to power. 

In December 1933, after making a com- 
parative study of security under the Nazis, 
I came home, and in August 1935 witnessed, 
to my horror, my country following in the 
footsteps of Germany, embarking on a course 
I felt to be fraught with disaster. The So- 
cial Security Act was sponsored by men and 
women wanting to do good by their fellow 
men. Yet there seems to be not the slight- 
est question of the wisdom of adopting a for- 
eign concept or of copying a foreign system 
in extravagant detail which, however utopian 
it sounded in theory, had been proved in 
practice to be economically unsound. When. 
ever I brought up the point of the collapse 
of the Weimar Welfare Republic, the an- 
swer was: “Oh, that could only happen in 
Germany. The Germans are sheep. It 
couldn't happen here—or anywhere else.” 


SAME CAUSE, SAME EFFECT 


In July 1937, I went back to Europe and 
from that time until the war brought me 
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home again, I made a comparative study of 
social security in its social, economic, cul- 
tural, collective, and political aspects in 
France, Germany again, Poland, Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Italy, 
Albania, and Greece. Everywhere, I found 
that the same cause resulted in the same 
effect: To the extent that a government 
took responsibility from the individual 
through social security, to that extent the 
individual had lost his personal freedom and 
initiative. Social security was the barom- 
eter of dictatorship. 

Since the war, I have made surveys in a 
number of States, to gather material for my 
book. Wanting to estimate the effect of 
Bismarckian social security on the individ- 
ual American, I Lave talked to beneficiaries 
in their own homes, usually by a random 
ringing of door bells in working-class dis- 
tricts. After allaying the initial dreadful 
suspicion that I might be a social worker 
coming to spy and after taking an oath that 
I would never divulge identity, I have en- 
countered remarkable candor. 

Although Europe was suffering varying de- 
grees of depression when I made my studies 
there, and we have been enjoying relatively 
high employment here, nevertheless I have 
the uncanny feeling that I am redreaming 
an old dream. There is the same sneerin; 
at the government for not giving enough, 
the same boasting of chiseling with the easy 
“Everybody else gets away with it, why 
shouldn't I?” 

But there is a difference. There are still 
Americans who would rather suffer hardship 
than either undergo a needs test or cheat to 
get something for nothing. There is also a 
healthy questioning as to whether the law 
itself is not unjust and whether, after all, it 
would not be better to exchange alleged 
future security for an honest dollar. 





INSECURE DEMOCRACY 

I am opposed to the present Social Security 
Act and to H. R. 6000 because OASI is un- 
American economically and ideologically 
It will lead to statism here as it did in coun- 
try after country in Europe—unless it is 
stopped now. Mr. Chairman, I submit, we 
cannot enact laws which undermine indi- 
vidual responsibility and expect to survive 
as a free people. 

I shall not dwell upon the fictitious OAST 
fund; the fact of double taxation, the bur- 
den on industry passed on to the consumer 
in inflationary prices; the expense of i 
expanding bureaucracy tending unnecessary 
wage records; or the precariously mounting 
costs of H. R. 6000. I should prefer to con- 
centrate on the effect of the injustices of the 
act on the individual American. 





UNJUST LAWS MAKE DISHONEST PEOPLE 

OASI is dishonest in principle and per- 
formance. Its avowed purpose is to protect 
the dignity of the individual. It proceeds 
to try to fool the individual into believing 
that, by its compulsory contributions, he is 
paying his own way for security and old age 
This is not true. The people in incre g 
numbers know it. And their dignity is not 
protected by the pretense. On the contrary. 

There is neither dignity nor justice in a 
$20,000 windfall—a hand-out from the pub- 
lic purse—to a $50,000-a-year executive em- 
ployee. And the same goes for the hand- 
outs right on down the line to the unhappy 








compulsory contributor who misses “insured 
status” by half a quarter and has to und ) 
a needs test to qualify for assistance 
According to the Federal Security Ager 
at the end of 1949, of the 80,400,000 per 
who had contributed into OASI, 36,700,000 
did not have insured status. Even under the 
wider coverage of H. R. 6000 fifteen or so 
million” of the gainfully employed will re- 
main uncovered—not to mention those who 


will lose or never acquire 
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UNFULFILLED PROMISES 


In other words, OASI fails of its purpose: 
As a hand-out, it u-~dermines the self-respect 
of those who can save for themselves and 
offers no protection to those who need it 
most. This creates doubt in the minds of 
many people as to the justice of the law. 
Why, they ask, should some who have worked 
diligently all their lives, have to under,o 
the indignity of a needs test, while others 
may receive windfall benefits whether they 
need them or not? Why should contributions 
ever have to be forfeited? Why should the 
Government want anyone to stop working? 

Mr. Chairntan, we cannot have unjust laws 
and honest citizens. 


LET UNCLE SAM DO IT 


Public assistance, financed by Federal 
grants-in-aid, is deplorable for three reasons: 
(a) the needs test; (b) dangerously in- 
creasing costs; (c) dangerously increasing 
Federal penetration in a field I believe the 
fathers of our country never intended the 
Federal Government to enter. 

I take it to be axiomatic that in a free 
society the individual earns his own bread 
and butter. When the individual fails, his 
family looks out for him; when his family 
fails or he has no family, his church or his 
community takes over; when his church and 
community fail, the State takes over; and 
when the State wants more money, it cries 
to Washington. The number of representa- 
tives of State agencies who have come here 
professing a desire for more grants-in-aid, 
is an indication of the failure of the family, 
the church, the community, and the State. 

The more Federal money made available 
for the needy, the more needy there will be. 
Eventually, the more there are depending 
upon the Federal Government, the less Fed- 
eral money there will be. There will come 
a day of reckoning, as there has come to 
every other welfare Stat2 in history—unless, 
of course, we stop letting Uncle Sam do it 
and do it ourselves now. 

We Americans as individuals have already 
delegated too many of our prerogatives. The 
delegation of love of our neighbors and of 
kindness to our neighbors’ crippled children 
and other disabled members of our commu- 
nities is, in fact, impossible. Love and kind- 
ness cannot be reduced to a benefit formula, 
nor to a price of living budget. Assistance 
should stay with the local community and 
receive not a penny of Federal aid. 


UNDERMINING INDEPENDENCE 


The H. R. 6000 redefinition of employee 
and proposal to include the self-employed 
under OASI would only undermine the inde- 
pendence of that many more of our citizens 
and hasten the day of an American welfare 
republic. 

Disability allowances as proposed by H. R. 
6000 would bring the Federal Government 
into private homes in an unconstitutional 
manner, and constitute strike one to social- 
ized medicine. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 
Mr. Chairman, because I do earnestly be- 


lieve that we as a nation are well on our way . 


to losing our birthright of freedom, lured by 
the illusion of security, I respectfully ask 
your committee’s consideration of the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

I. That the present Social Security Act be 
repealed in its entirety. 

II. That the present Social Security Act 
be replaced by an honest responsible pay-as- 
you-go system under which: 

A. Every American citizen would pay an 
income tax of 3 percent on the first $5,000 of 
income, without exemptions, for aid to the 
aged. 

B. Every American citizen at the age of 65 
would receive a flat amount, tied to the 
changing cost of a bare living—$35 a month 
to start—without a means or a work test. 


C. State and local agencies would have the 
responsibility of caring for the disabled for 
orphans and children in broken homes; and 
of subsidizing especially needy cases of aged. 

D. The individual would have the responsi- 
bility of saving—by whatever means he saw 
fit—for his old age and his survivors. He 
would be free to work as long as he is able, 
to contribute to his own and his neighbor’s 
fuller life. 

III. That a special commission be ap- 
pointed to make an exhaustive study of the 
costs of a universal, nondiscriminatory, 
democratic pay-as-you go system of aid to 
the aged; and of the possibility of keeping 
both the necessary taxes and payments down 
to the State level. It is true that State in- 
come tax set-ups would complicate the prob- 
lem of interstate payments. But so is de- 
mocracy more complicated than dictatorship, 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SECURITY 


Cutting through the thickest of complex- 
ities of OASI—the benefit formulas, the qual- 
ifications, disqualifications, inadequate con- 
tributions, increment factors, windfall bene- 
fits, innumerable discriminations, and who 
has a right to what—our problem is simply 
this: 

We want to make decent provision for 
those who cannot take care of themselves, 
without undermining the responsibility and 
initiative of those who can. There is a very 
fine line which divides too much from too 
little assistance. Too little means poverty, 
disease, death. Too much means serfdom, 
It saps individual self-respect and initia- 
tive, breeds indolence, and eventual revolu- 
tion from the right or the left. The small 
tax credit I suggest for all American citi- 
zens at the age of 65 would serve as a mar- 
gin of error. It would be a first line of 
protection for those who had little or noth- 
ing. It would eliminate the temptation to 
cheat and to beg for more and more and 
more from the Government because the 
working and producing taxpayers in a pay- 
as-you-go system would always outnumber 
the voting recipients. It would not under- 
mine incentive to work or to save but would 
return responsibility to the individual where 
in a free country it belongs. In the long 
run it would be cheaper, more efficient, more 
equitable and more democratic. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my appre- 
ciation and thanks for the privilege of ap- 
pearing here today. 


Eliminate “Iron Curtain” in Northern 
Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article by Thomas Dorgan, 
clerk, Suffolk Superior Civil Court, which 
appeared in the Boston Traveler, Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday, April 25, 1950: 

DorGAN DEMANDS FREE IRELAND-—URGES STUDY 
BeFoRE FuRTHER AID TO GREAT BRITAIN Is 
GRANTED 

(By Thomas Dorgan, clerk, Sustolk Superior 

Civil Court) 

The amendment proposed by Congressmen 
Focarty, LANE, MANSFIELD, KEATING, DOLLIN- 
GER, and Javits to House bill 7797 provides 
that before we furnish any more economical 
assistance to Great Britain, we should care- 
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fully examine the iron curtain in the north 
of Ireland which was placed there by that 
self-styled defender of freedom and liberty— 
Great Britain. 

The question is asked by all sincere, peace. 
loving, democratic people, “What is this iron 
curtain? We thought the Kremli » conspira- 
tors were the only ones who had an iron eur. 
tain.” Well, it is the mutilation, or cutting 
up, of one of the homogenous nations in the 
world. 

Ireland was always regarded as one nation, 
clearly defined and bounded by the hand of 
God. Even before the Christian Era, Irelang 
was recognized as a single unit and that unit 
has survived for thousands of years. 

In 1914, at the beginning of World War 
I, Premier Asquith of Great Britain promised 
the Irish people, in return for their assist- 
ance during the war, absolute home rule at 
the end of the war. Great Britain took the 
field in World War I for the freedom of smal] 
nations. Premier Asquith said, “We are 
fighting to vindicate the principle that small 
nationalities are not to be crushed by the 
arbitrary will of a stronger and overmaster- 
ing power.” 

Because of Premier Asquith’s pledge, 300. 
C00 Irishmen went to war and over 50,000 of 
them were killed in battle. But, after the 
war was over, Ireland was given the old har- 
poon by one of the greatest quarterbacks 
England ever produced—Lloyd George. For 
instance, this was one of Lloyd George's de- 
ceptive plays. In a lateral communication 
by quarterback Lloyd George from the fa- 
mous T-formation, to Sir Edward Carson, a 
notorious British Tory from the north of 
Ireland, sent from Whitehall on May 239, 1916, 
he said, “We must make it clear that Ulster 
does not, whether she wills it or not, merge 
in the rest of Ireland.” 


CHARTERS FLOUTED 


Such a statement might be expected from 
the Kremlin conspirators but not from the 
self-styled peace-loving and liberty-loving 
Great Britain. In World War II, people were 
led to believe thet they were brought into 
conflict for the salvation of civilization and 
in behalf of liberty and democracy to vindi- 
cate the Atlantic Charter and the “four free- 


nations against an aggressor or any other 
tyrant. We know now that the Atla 
Charter and the “four freedoms” were just 
simply words. 

more slavery, more dictatorial rule than ever 
in the history of mankind. 

lf other nations, and there have been 
plenty, pleaded for help from America—it 
was graciously given. Why, then, not Ire- 
land’s cause? We must not forget that mil- 
lions of young men and women of Irish 
descent were led to believe when they toox 
the field in World War I and World War II 
that liberty and freedom would be grantes 
to all nations, whether big or small. 

Just imagine, even though Ireland was 
strictly neutral in World War II, over 275, 
Irish volunteers went into the army, navy, 
and air force of Great Britain. No such per- 
centage of nondrafted men offered them- 
selves for any other country in the world. 
And for the information of Sir Basil Brooke, 
the Tory Premier for the north of Ireland 
who is now paying us a visit, the souther! 
part of Ireland received 12 Victoria Crosses 
from the British Government. This decor 
tion is equivalent to our Congressional Medal 
of Honor. Irish heroes also received thou- 
sands of other decorations from the Engll!s! 
Government—and this is all part of the 
record. 

It is also a matter of record that there W2s 
no conscription in the English-dominate¢ 
counties in the north of Ireland, and the on!) 
Victoria Cross awarded in that part of the 
country was given to an Irishman—not o 
Tory. 
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ly way to crystallize public opinion 
imp< rtant resolution is to contact 
tor and Congressman by telegram 
- asking them to record themselves 
- of this bill at the hearing Friday 
he chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
e. JoHN KEE, House of Representa- 
Jashington, D. C. Explain in your 
n or letter that you think the flow 
in taxpayers’ money to Great Brit- 
d be stopped until such time as the 
iin in the north of Ireland is elim- 


¢ te 


nas H. Buckley, commissioner of ad- 
n tion at the state house and presi- 
dent of the American League for an Undi- 
' | Ireland, will represent Massachusetts. 
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American Security at Midcentury 


-XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
on Saturday evening, April 29, 1950, at 
the forty-fourth annual meeting of the 
can Society of International Law, 
iistrator Paul G. Hoffman of the 
Cooperation Administration 
d red an address entitled, “American 
Security at Midcentury.” Mr. Hoff- 
man’s appraisal of his country’s position 
among the nations of the world, his re- 
filections on America’s leadership and her 
aims as they are inspired because of the 
responsibilities of that leadership, make 
his remarks not only timely, but of uni- 
1 | interest. I therefore ask that the 
iddress be printed in the Appendix of the 
REvORD 







There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
1s follows? 


AMERICAN SECURITY AT MIDCENTURY 


; by Paul G. Hoffman before Ameri- 
ciety of International Law, Wash- 
n, D. C., Saturday, April 29, 1950) 


The theme of your meeting—American 
irity at midcentury—brings us face to 

ith a question of overwhelming sig- 
e not only to America but to the en- 


In the past 2 years I have visited many 
untri I am here to testify that all the 
fr rid today feels that its security is de- 
pe ipon the United States. The emi- 
nent rvard historian, Dr. Arthur M. 
iger, recently said that the most im- 
levelopment of the first half of this 
vas the reluctant acceptance by the 
United States of world leadership * * * 
( nce as one of the two world pow- 
to shape the future of mankind. 
Dr. Scheslinger was correct in stat- 
ve accepted our new responsibili- 
uming that he is correct, I know 
also right in stating our accept- 
Few of us welcome our 
ibilities. Few of us enjoy them. 
tf us even now entirely grasp the 
we must accept them and handle 
or let the fate of the free world 
ed by Communist Russia. 
One side of the coin. I suggest 
in America turn the coin over and 
< at the other side—a new look at 
i the free world. 


The day is past when American security 
can be preserved by American action in 
America alone. The time has come when 
we must stop thinking about the free na- 
tions of western Europe and the other free 
people of the world as charity cases. We 
must start and start now thinking of them 
as vitally necessary allies in this titanic 
struggle between the slave world of the 
Kremlin and the free world. 

There can be no American security in 
midcentury unless there is security for the 
other nations of the free world. 

In view of the fact that the United States 
has been cast for such a vital role in this 
struggle with the Kremlin, the first ques- 
tion we should ask ourselves is, How strong 
is America? 

Strength, of course, cannot be built in a 
day. It is the result of growth. It is my be- 
lief that Aicerica has been growing steadily 
stronger during the past 50 years to a degree 
hardly realized by our own people. 

To be sure, the general inclination, both 
here and in the rest of the world, is to look 
back on the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury with a shudder. No less a personage 
than Winston Churchill, speaking at the mid- 
century convocation at MIT referred to 
this terrible twentieth century. Theolo- 
gians, philosophers, novelists and politicians 
have echoed that sentiment. The welcome 
the world gave 1950 sounded more like a 
wake than a celebration. 

It is true that terrible things have hap- 
pened. A world-wide depression brought 
hardship and misery to tens of millions. 
Two of history’s most devasating wars left 
vast areas of the world’s surface in ruins. 
And peace, a secure peace, has eluded us. 

Terrible, yes, and terrifying, but that is not 
the whole story. If you will accept as the 
basic criterion for progress the enhance- 
ment of opportunities for men, as individ- 
uals, to grow and develop, materially, intel- 
lectually, and spiritually, a good case may be 
made for the period as the most fruitful in 
history. And that is the only criterion we 
dare use. A nation is only as strong as its 
peopie are strong. 

Using this test, America’s past 50 years 
shape up remarkably well. The first half of 
the century has brought a great enrichment 
of opportunities. 

Let us take a quick look at what has hap- 
pened. 

In 1900 the material benefits of our eco- 
nomic system were largely limited to those 
born on the right side of the tracks. The 
vast majority of other people led very aus- 
tere lives. 

Today there isn’t any other side of the 
tracks. Millions enjoy comforts and conven- 
lences unknown even to the most fortunate 
50 years ago. Not too long ago Fortune mag- 
azine directed an inquiry to thousands of 
persons throughout America asking to what 
class they thought they belonged, upper, 
middle, or lower. Almost 90 percent rated 
themselves as belonging to the middle classs. 
I doubt if at any time in history there has 
been a country in which so small a percent- 
age of the people considered that they be- 
longed to the upper or lower class. 

Opportunities for great numbers of peo- 
ple to achieve material benefits from any 
economic system are largely the results of the 
capacity of that economy to produce and dis- 
tribute wealth. In that respect these 50 
years in the United States have seen the 
most startling progress in the history of man. 
We have become the richest, most productive 
nation on the face of the earth. 

And how did we do it? Well, between 
1900 and 1950 we steadily increased effi- 
ciency of production. We used more and 
more machine power. We invented work-sav- 
ing machines and became skilled at using 
them. Year by year we made better and more 
goods at lower cos 
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With mass production came mass mar- 
keting and mass consumption. The indi- 
vidual’s opportunity to enjoy the material 
benefits of our expanding economy increased 
enormously. The national income, in dollars 
of the same purchasing power, soared from 
$50,000,000,000 to $225,000,000,000, an increase 
of 450 percent. In the same period our popu- 
latidn rose from approximately 75,000,000 to 
150,000,000, an increase of only 100 percent. 
In the manufacturing industries, wages in- 
creased from abcut 20 cents to $1.40 an hour. 
The number of jobs went from 27,500,000 to 
about 60,000,000. 

Intellectually the enhancement of educa- 
tional opportunities opened the door to a 
fuller life for millions. Sumner Slichter of 
Harvard recently said that few periods in 
the world’s history had made more rapid 
progress in breaking down the barriers to 
education. Back in 1890, to use some of his 
statistics, only 1 out of 14 children between 
the ages of 14 and 17 was in school. In 1945 
the proportion had grown to four out of five. 
The number of high-school graduates has in- 
creased about 13 times as fast as the popu- 
lation and the number of college graduates 
six times as fast. 

It is not so easy to gage spiritual mat- 
ters since they are at once the most im- 
portant and most intimate part of any in- 
dividual. But surely it can be counted as 
a@ spiritual gain that we have passed from 
a smug disregard for social conditions to a 
lively awareness of our responsibilities toward 
our fellow men. 

Back in the early part of the century it 
Was rare indeed for anyone even to advance 
an argument that there should be equality 
of work opportunities for all, regardless of 
race, creed, color, or sex. Today, whatever 
our practices may be, we, at least, concede 
the validity of that concept. And our chil- 
dren accept it without reservation just as 
they accept as a fact of life the brotherhood 
of man. 

And underlying all this progress is the 
determination of our people that our Gov- 
ernment should be one of laws, not of men. 
That, of course, is fundamental. To quote 
the distinguished British political scientist, 
Sir Ernest Barker, “itis * * * the foun- 
dation of foundations. When you have the 
rule of law, the individual knows where he 
is; he knows where he is today and where he 
will be tomorrow.” 

That is my case for America * * ® 
America strong and growing stronger. 

Now let us take a look at Europe 

I can speak with authority only of the 
nations we are serving * * * the free 
nations of western Europe. To help in the 
restoration of their strength has been ECA's 
particular assignment over the past 2 years. 

General Marshall, himself, gave a report 
on the progress of the program recently, 
stating that “a near miracle has been ac- 
complished.” I will not quarrel with so dis- 
tinguished an authority. 

Translating that “near miracle” into hard 


facts, we find that, in the past 2 years, 
industrial production in western Europe has 
risen to 20 percent above prewar. I use the 
phrase carefully when I say that what has 


been accomplished here is spectacular. The 
remarkable speed of the recovery pac 

best be appreciated if we remember that 
after World War I, in which the destruction 
of industrial facilities was much less i 
in World War II, it took these same cou! 








tries 7 years to restore levels of prewar out- 
put. 
Agricultural production as a whole has 


been brought nearly to the level of prewar 
and, given favorable weather conditions, will 
reach the prewar level this year or exceed it. 

This means, in human terms, that the 
western Europeans today have a generally 
adequate diet at they can feed and clothe 
their childre they are at work. 





+ 





n and 
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And they are working hard. * * * A fact 
which the production figure dramatizes. 

But a near miracle is not enough. We 
will need a full sized miracle to complete 
the job. In my opinion, it can be brought 
about but only if the European people are 
given an opportunity to realize on their full 
potentialities. 

Let us look back. 

Until the turn of the century Europe was 
the undisputed center of world trade and 
commerce. The conditions in which Eu- 
rope’s modern economy grew great were a 
_ substantially free trade throughout Europe, 
a free movement of labor, and a substantially 
free movement of capital. Because Europe 
was, in effect a single market, within the 
limits of the then-existing knowledge and 
techniques full use was being made of Eu- 
rope’s resources. Competition exercised a 
relentless pressure on costs, and stimulated a 
continuous search for new and more efficient 
methods of production. 

As a consequence of these benign condi- 
tions trade among the countries of Europe 
and between Europe and the world increased 
geometrically. Wealth grew so rapidly that 
European capital flowed out in a great stream 
to high-yield, productive enterprises 
throughout the world, stimulating still fur- 
ther demand for European manufactures. 
And with minor exceptions, there was real 
peace among nations, 

For 50 years—up until recently—Europe 
has been in the process little by little of de- 
stroying these conditions of its economic 
greatness. The break-down of the European 
security system that accompanied the rise 
of German power late in the last century 
drove the nations of Europe to increasing po- 
litical and economic nationalism. The na- 
tionalism was intensified after the First World 
War as each nation sought to solve the prob- 
lems of economic reconstruction along lines 
of national self-sufficiency. Tariff barriers 
were raised to heights theretofore unknown. 

Then came the world depression, and in- 
stead of attacking the problem of growing 
poverty by cooperative measures, each nation 
in Europe tried to solve it by beggaring its 
neighbor. Tariffs were no longer sufficient. 
The absolute trade restriction came into be- 
ing in the form of import quotas and ex- 
change controls. These rigidly determined 
the amounts of goods that could move in 
international trade, and sharply reduced the 
influence of the competitive process on the 
flow of trade. 

It was only behind absolute trade barriers 
that Hitler was able to create a synthetic 
gasoline industry and a synthetic rubber in- 
dustry. It was only behind the most rigid 
trade barriers that Hitler was able to con- 
vert the German economy from the produc- 
tion of butter to the production of guns, 
If the European economy had been inte- 
grated, with its resources used in the most 
efficient manner, with trade flowing freeing 
from one unit to another, neither Germany 
nor any other country would have been able 
to put itself into a position to sustain an ef- 
fective attack on its neighbors. 

This strangulation of intra-European trade 
over a long period by artificial trade restric- 
tions practically eliminated competition in 
Europe's basic industries, thereby destroying 
a fundamental condition of increasing pro- 
ductivity. It caused a deficient and inef- 
ficient use of Europe’s resources. And, fi- 
nally, it provided a barrier behind which an 
aggressor twice prepared for war against its 
neighbors, 

These were the facts and this was the sit- 
uation confronting the western European na- 
tions when, with our help, they began their 
recovery drive, 

This is the background of ECA’s insistence 
that economic integration is a “must” if 


fight. 


western Europe is to regain her economic 
strength and to stand on her own feet, inde- 
pendent of extraordinary outside * * * 
our * * * assistance. 

The goal we and the western Europeans 
have set is the building of a single market of 
275,000,000 consumers in which the goods and 
services produced by mass production can 
move freely and in which the people can 
enjoy a high and rising standard of living. 

Then, and then only, will they be com- 
pletely immunized against the false appeal 
of communism. 

There are, of course, other factors essential 
to the restoration of western European 
strength. The “dollar gap” must be brought 
within manageable proportions and here we, 
in America, have a contribution to make be- 
yond just material aid and advice. We must 
accept the hard fact that we must sell less 
and buy more from western Europe. There 
is little appeal in such a program kut it is 
the only alternative to continuing our aid at 
heavy cost to the American taxpayers—or let- 
ting the European economy collapse at a 
heavy cost to our hopes of winning in the 
present struggle to preserve the free world. 

We in ECA are fully aware of the difficul- 
ties involved in attaining our goals. To 
again quote General Marshall the 2 years 
before us—those between now and ECA's 
termination date—will be the most difficult 
of all. 

But, looking at America, I see not the 
slightest reason for discouragement. We can 
and will attain the goals set for the Marshall 
program. We can and will win the cold war 
once we understand its significance. 

‘<his is a new kind of war. It is essential 
that we understand that, too. We are in- 
clined, I am afraid, to think of wars exclu- 
sively in terms of shooting. Modern war is 
fought on four fronts—economic, informa- 
tional, political, and military. 

We are just learning how to fight on these 
first three fronts. And our methods, I am 
deeply convinced, are appropriate to our 
goal—an enduring peace in which all men 
live in decency and dignity. 

On the economic front we have provided 
food to relieve hunger. We have provided 
tools to make work possible. We are teach- 
ing modern methods in order that modern 
tools may be used effectively. 

On the information front we are fighting 
lying propaganda with truth and nothing but 
the truth. From the outset our goal has been 
to tell the Marshall plan story so that each 
European—and each free citizen—would un- 
derstand his stake in the recovery effort. We 
have sought in every way possible to get the 
truth to the peoples concerned. We are con- 
tributing to the rebuilding of confidence 
and hope. Our goal is people who are free 
and strong. 

On the political front—well, the western 
tradition, for all its heresies, has had one 
constant feature, its concern with freedom. 
Their physical strength restored, I do not 
think we need fear the political surrender of 
the western Europeans. 

This is the kind of war we can afford to 
We cannot afford not to fight it. The 
full 4 years of the Marshall plan will cost us 
something less than $15,000,000,000. What it 
would cost to fight a cold war in southeast 
Asia I do not know. I do know, however, 
that it would be a comparatively modest fig- 
ure, and I do know we cannot afford not to 
spend it. 

The kind of war we cannot afford to fight 
is a shooting war. Former Secretary of the 
Army, Gordon Gray, said, not so long ago, 
that World War II will have cost the United 
States $1,300,000,000,000 before the last due 
bill has been met. What world war LI 
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would cost no man can say. We might wel} 
pay for it in the total destruction of oy 
civilization. 

The free nations of western Europe cannot 
win this struggle alone. They need our aiq 
and comfort, but it is also true that we 
need them. Long ago, the poet, John 
Donne, said that no man is an island entire 
unto himself. That can be said with equal 
truth of nations. Today, America is strong, 
prosperous, blessed above any nation op 
earth. But she is not an island entire unto 
herself. 

The security of America—the security of 
our friends and neighbors overseas—calls for 
the drawing together of all the free nations, 
economically, militarily, and politically, 

Together, but only together, we can win 
this cold war and build a peace so strong 
and enduring that no aggressor of today or 
potential aggressor of the future will dare 
to violate it. 


Cooperative for American Remittances 
to Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp a statement by the 
Governor of the State of New York call- 
ing upon the people of the State to join 
in the observance of CARE Week, 
which is the period from May 1 to May 7, 
inclusive, in recognition of the very im- 
portant humane activity which has beer 
and is being carried on through the Co- 
operative for American Remittances to 
Europe, better known as CARE. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, N. Y. 


STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR DEWEY 


It is inspiring to know that the people of 
our country have sent more than $100,000, 
000 worth of food and other articles in- 
dividually to the people of war-torn countries 
in the past 4 years through the Cooperative 
for American Remittances to Europe, bet- 
ter known as CARE. The packages sent in- 
clude food, blankets, clothing, and books. 
They have been sent not only to Europe but 
also to the Philippines, Korea, Israel, Pak- 
istan, India, Japan, in fact to all areas which 
suffered from the ravages of the war. 

This generosity has been of an entirely 
voluntary nature and is exercised aside from 
the large sums we have contributed as 4 
nation for the rehabilitation and recovery 
of overseas countries, on the Government 
level. CARE enables us as individuals t 
make these gifts as a matter of direct anc 
personal help and as the expression ol 
friendship. 

To call attention to this important humane 
activity, the period of May 1 through May 7 
is being observed as CARE Week. I am sure 
the warm-hearted men and women of the 
State of New York will join in this observance 
with special response to this appeal. 














Hon. Herbert Hoover’s Suggestion About 
Reconstitution of United Nations 
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HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. O’;CONOR. Mr. President, the re- 
t yestion of former President Her- 
ver that the United Nations be 
! uted without Russia and her 
satellites has raised, and will continue 
use, considerable discussions. 
There was a very splendid study of the 
H r suggestion in the Baltimore Sun- 
n of yesterday, written by Mr. 


J Owens, which, because of Mr. 
Ow long experience in the field of 
j m, and his wide knowledge of 
m ; of which he writes, will com- 
mand respect and attention far and wide. 


I s unanimous consent that the ar- 
icl Ir. Owens be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

being no objection, the article 
red to be printed in the Recorp, 


Baltimore Sunday Morning Sun of 
April 30, 1950] 
EEN IDEAS AND HarRsH EVENTS 
(By John W. Owens) 


or not the United Nations shall 
ed without Russia and her satel- 
ted by Mr. Hoover, probably will 
upon opinions than upon events. 

is wide diversity in opinions. 
Some men of wide experience and of un- 
l devotion to the cause of peace 
ges of the United Nations as 
zed «6=6outweigh = disadvantages. 
1 various achievements, which 
material, though far short of 
h was set in San Francisco 5 
se men think the United Na- 
les a forum which is as valuable 
te to the West as it may be to 
also cling to the hope that 
hooting war will come ul- 
1 of balance between West 
y think _ it in that hoped- 
alance the United Nations as 
iy provide a meeting ground 
Bordering all such theories 
as of union or federation of 
» limited to the West and some 
us, which could, in theory, be 
the framework of the United 
And, of course, there are opin- 
vest of Europe which are not by 

t one, 

ld be prolonged argument be- 
10 hold such ideas and those 
w Mr. Hoover’s opinion that 
ction should be taken in reor- 
the United Nations without 
ist states. But, in existing con- 
he world, events may on any day 
> United States and the West, 
t they should do in organiza- 
it oe must do. In putting the 
through Congress, the Italian 
ril 1948, and ‘the danger that 
Cc mmunist in a popular vote, 
ny many speeches in explana- 
| Marshall's program. Russian 
lerated adoption of the Atlan- 
nh pressure almost overnight 
ptical Congress into one vig- 
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orous in provision of arms for Europe. Con- 
ceivably, events in Berlin in May could make 
decisions for the West about the United 
Nations. And another crisis may lurk be- 
hind that expected in Berlin. 

With the germ of Mr. Hoover’s idea, 
doubtless millions of people in the United 
States mentally grapple every day in the 
midst of indescribable confusion. The germ 
is this question: How to build close, firm 
unity in the West? Call it regional coopera- 
tion or union or federation. Organize it 
inside the United Nations or outside. Con- 
tinue to hope for peace with Russia or pre- 
pare for war with Russia. Short of war, 
count upon ultimate balancing of relations 
with Russia or count upon continual match- 
ing of armed strength. Whatever the wrap- 
pings, doubtless millions of people daily 
grapple with the question of ways and means 
in establishing unity in the West—hoping 
rather desperately that they may have oppor- 
tunity to hammer out conclusions before 
events take the question out of their hands. 

In the first place, the necessity of such 
unity speaks for itself. If there were abso- 
lute unity there would be no assurance that 
on some fine day Russia would not send her 
armies into the west of Europe and take her 
chances on what we could do to her own 
cities in retaliation. But, up to this time, 
Russia has not taken this course. Possibly 
she thinks she has done too well without 
war to invite risks. But as Russia maps her 
course there can be little doubt that she 
would be impressed if close, firm unity could 
be achieved in the West. On top of what has 
been done in hurried measures of coopera- 
tion—in adoption and execution of the Mar- 
shall plan, in formulation and development 
of the Atlantic Pact and its military corol- 
lary and in virtually daily exercise of im- 
ponderable habits of consultation—the at- 
tainment in actuality of close, firm unity of 
the west would become a major fact in Rus- 
sia’s calculations. She wo uld face, not an 
array of allies who are still awkward in com- 
mon action, but a coherent force which 
would be capable of decision. 

In the second place, such unity would 
give some promise of reducing the burden 
which the United States carries—relatively, 
if not absolutely. There never was reason to 
think that, once the world became divided, 
the United States could escape the burdens 
of being the principal treasury of the West 
and the principal arsenal. In the months 
immediately following adoption of the Tru- 
man doctrine 3 years ago, great numbers of 
people seemed to think that we could throw 
down the gage of political warfare to Com- 
munist Russia and then go in for business as 
usual and politics as usual. Billions piled on 
billions for national defense and for military 
and economic aid to allies have dissipated 
that delusion. But we are entitled to think 
that, if nationalistic divisions of the West 
could be subdued in an actuality of unity 
our partners would gather enough strength 
and confidence to redu e, at least, our rela- 
tive responsibilities as treasury and arsenal. 

The reason that millions in the United 
States grapple with this question of unity 
and see only modest progress—while events 
rush ever onward—is that deep-rooted na- 
tional barriers seem at times almost insur- 
mountable. Take one illustration. There 
can be but scant hope of close, firm unity if 
nations of the west are engaged in economic 
warfare among themselves. All political, so- 
cial, religious, and racial divisions could be 
subdued in principle, but unity would fail if 
there were economic warfare. At that point 
another question appears. How are the na- 
tions to live in economic unity if they keep 
tariff walls? Specifically for Americans: How 
are nations in Europe to live in unity with us 
if, after we stop giving grants, we refuse to 
allow them to sell us as they buy? Some 
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day, if time is left us for rational decision, 
we may discover that we must make broad 
adjustments in our industrial life—perhaps 
with governmental aid—in order to achieve 
the economic unity, which is « sential to the 
whole unity of the West, which is essential 
to our safety. 





Reply of the Brooklyn Tablet to Mr. 
Friendly’s Article in Washington Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
week I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article from the Washington 
Post, written by Mr. Alfred Friendly, 
dealing with the activities of a Mr. Alfred 
Kohlberg in connection with our China 
policy and the current controversy con- 
cerning that policy. In the body of that 

article there was some reference, which 
escaped my notice at the time, to the 
Brooklyn Tablet, a publication of the 
Catholic diocese of Brooklyn. I did not 
and do not now vouch for the accuracy 
of Mr. Friendly’s remarks, nor can I 
vouch for the accuracy of articles s print ed 
in the Tablet or in any other newspaper. 
But I know Mr. Scanlon, the editor of the 
Tablet, to be an extremely able news- 
paperman. In comment on Mr. Friend- 
ly’s article, Mr. Scanlon wrote a letter 
to the editor of the Washington Post. 
The Post printed that letter on April 
I ask unanimous consent to insert 
Scanlon’s letter as printed in the Post ir 
the Appendix of the Recorp, so that 
may be, as I desire to be, perfectly 
all persons. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 





t 
foaiy ¢ 
Tall 


TABLET’s ANSWER 











Alfred Friendly in your issue of A 23 
misrepresented ir intolerant } 3 
Tablet, the c 8 
of Brooklyn, l C- 
quarter milli 

Mr. Friendly r % 
dinner given A . in China, 
in the Hote al Ce 1odore, New York. WV t 
was wrong witl t? Iam wil to be 
a sp wr for any bishop of my church and 
particul arly for one being persecuted in his 


own country by tyrants 














Your writer asserts ) the 
Father Coughlin line 3 
been out of F outaie I 
have no¢é seen him in i- 
sionally hear of him F r 
Coughlir line? I do not kno ww what it r 
if any exists. But I believe the name of t! 
priest, who has been out of the lim it 
sO many years, was used by your reporter as 
the same sort of smear t 
exercises when it desires ts 
antipathy to champions of 

Your writer states the 1 
and comfort to the intemperat r ry 
elements on the / n a 
While the same ch e has often ia 
in the Daily Worker, it’s new to i it in 


the Was 
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American publication. We are curious to 
know who Mr. Friendly considers the intem- 
perate reactionary elements to whom we give 
aid and comfort. Of one thing you may be 
sure, it is not the group who put Alger Hiss, 
Judy Coplon, and 92 perverts on the Federal 
pay roll, 
PaTr:cK J. SCANLON, 
Managing Editor, the Tablet. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


A PA 


Proposed Extension of Federal Rent 
’ Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, -he Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
has just concluded a week of hearings 
on the Federal rent-control-extension 
question, and the House Comm:ttee on 
Banking and Currency will begin com- 
panion hearings on Monday of next 
week. In an effort to provide both com- 
mittees with informetion and opinions 
in support of letting the 1949 Rent Con- 
trol Act expire on its termination date 
of June 30, 1950, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp three letters which have re- 
cently come to my desk. The mayor of 
Salt Lake City relates the benefits which 
came to a relatively large American city 
after decontrol. The other two letters 
were written by American veterans who 
are entitled to an opportunity to speak 
for themselves. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SALT LAKE CorpP., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, March 22, 1950. 
Hon. Harry P. CAIN, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: My attention has been invited 
to the prospective discussion on the theme, 
Should Federal rent control be continued? in 
which you have been invited to participate. 

It occurred to me that you may appreciate 
hearing our point of view at Salt Lake City 
was one of the so-called larger cities to de- 
control. Our population at this time in the 
metropolitan area numbers about 20,000. 

Decontrol took place the first part of 
August 1949. Immediately, as controls were 
removed, there seemed everywhere to be a re- 
lease of the restraints that, I sincerely feel, 
for years, has reacted negatively against all 
property ownership. I realize that such a 
statement may be of little value to you as it 
is just one of the intangibles. However, may- 
be 1 can translate this reaction into some- 
thing more helpful. 

From August 1, 1948, to March 1, 
there were 1,039 building permits issued. 
During the same period from August 1, 
1949, to March 1, 1950, there were 1,222 
building permits issued or an incrccse of 1714 
percent since decontrol. However, for Janu- 
ary and February of 1950, there were 290 
permits as against 165 for the same 2 months 
in 1949, or an increase of 75.7 percent so far 


this year. 


1949, 


In the matter of real-estate sales, the ac- 
tivity of the last 5 months of 1949, when 
controls were lifted, was 261 sales greater 
than during a comparable period in 1948 
when controls were on. 

Our over-all rent increase on the basis of 
dollar average has been $6.48, according to 
our Bureau of Labor Statistics report. 

You can imagine the relief to the mayor’s 
Office the removal of controls has been. Our 
setting up of a rental housing office met the 
issue. The employees were busy in that 
Office for the first few weeks and then it 
tapered right off. It was soon apparent that 
by far the large majority of callers were 
simply shopping around. 

This past week one of our largest opera- 
tors voluntarily reduced the renials in one 
of his largest and finest medium-priced prop- 
erties $10 per apartment. 

Several important apartment properties 
are now in the late planning stage and some 
are well on the way in construction. There 
are also many lesser undertakings in the 
apartment field which will help us appreci- 
ably to meet the rental issue. 

The greatest relief which has come to this 
office is the cessation we now enjoy from 
evictees pleading for help. In 1948, for in- 
stance, there were 369 eviction notices and 
27 writs of restitution. In 1949 the evic- 
tions had dropped to 307 and the writs of 
restitution had declined to 22. The great 
showing of decrease, however, is being noted 
this year. For the months of January and 
February of this year there were only 19 
eviction notices as compared with 49 for a 
comparable period the year previous under 
control. 

The outstanding feature of this entire 
achievement is the return to a more cordial 
feeling between our citizens, owners and 
renters. 

The dire forebodings which were predicted 
as to happen to me have not transpired. 

We are living and working under the 
American manner fully grateful for free 
private enterprise which, incidentally, is the 
only enterprise in our beloved country which 
is self-sustaining. 

If this modest statement seems to you 
significant, in any way, you are at liberty 
to use it. 

Very truly yours, 
Ear. J. GLADE 
Mayor, 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 28, 1950. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you this letter in 
reference to the coming rent-control hear- 
ing. 

We bought a piece of rental property 2 
years ago and have invested $11,000 on vari- 
ous improvements to date, however, our OPA 
approved rent at present is $20 per month 
less than the 1943 ceiling on this same prop- 
erty. 

I am a totally disabled veteran of World 
War II and have invested all our savings in- 
cluding the loan provisions of the NSLI and 
private loans in these improvemeats. If it 
were not for my retirement pay we would not 
be able to pay taxes and keep this property 
going on the present rents allowed by the 
Housing Expediter. 

V’e therefore urgently request that you 
vote against any extension of rent control. 

Any of the above facts can be substan- 
tiated by myself or the iocal rent office. 

Sincerely, 
C. L. Epwarps, 
Lieutenant (Junior Grade) USNR 
(retired). 
Hon. Harry P. Cain, 
Senator, State of Washington, 
Washington, D.C.: 

May I introduce myself? My name is Rich- 
ard Lenington. I am $1 years of age, mar- 
ried, a veteran of World War II, with 4 years’ 
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service in the Air Force, and 22 mcnths of 
overseas duty in the South Pacific. I wor, 
in the property-management department of 
White & Bollard, Inc., in Seattle, and live in 
an apartment under rent control. I am 
writing to you because I feel that in my job 
I have an excellent opportunity to see the 
actual workings of rent control and yet | 
am not a property owner and my opinions 
are not formed by any prospect of persona} 
gain. I am in truth a married veteran wit, 
the usual problems and hopes of all veter. 
ans, and my job is a means of a livelihood 
as is any other veteran’s. The facts ang 
opinions I offer are honestly given and | 
sincerely believe without prejudice, except 
as a citizen of the United States who js 
an advocate of private enterprise and per. 
sonal liberty. 

I am against rent control, and I shall try 
to explain my reasons for this stand. ; 

As a veteran I object, because I believe it 
works against the best interests of the vet- 
eran in spite of the stand of the VFW in 
favor of rent controls. In the years since 
the beginnig of the war low-rent housing 
has been taken over by people who were 
not required to give up their homes in the 
defense of our country. Rent control has 
enabled and has, in fact, forced the con. 
tinuance of this condition. People who have 
their housing subsidized, which rent control 
in truth provides, naturally will not move 
nor can they move because the law of hous- 
in. turn-over has been practically nullified 

Many apartments and other rental units 
are now occupied by people who are not 
normally renters. They have been able to 
sell their houses at high prices and by in- 
fluence, exclusive listings, etc., have been 
able to secure low-cost rental accommod:- 
tions to tide them over until the price of 
houses decline and they buy back at lower 
prices and thus make a tidy profit. The 
veteran who has no influence or an exclusive 
listing to offer has no opportunity to com- 
pete for the few vacancies that do occur 
Instead, he is forced to buy the house at 
the high price in order to find a place to live 

I have friends that are veterans who would 
gladly pay a nominal increase in rent | 
these lucky people who would not consider 
such an increase as. good business would 
again own their 1omes instead of renting 
The same condition existed in the automo- 
bile business under OPA, when the dealers 
required a used car as a trade-in as a price 
for buying a new car. If the veteran didn't 
have a used car to turn in, he didn’t have 
much chance to buy a new one. 

I have people come in and tell me that 
they have, for example, a two-bedrooin apatt- 
meit which is much too large and they 
would like a small one in another location 
Others have small ones which they would 
gladly give up for a larger one. With the 
freedom of movement, available if economic 
laws were allowed to function, these adjust- 
ments would take place of their own accord 

I have painters, carpenters, applianc 
dealers, etc., call on me every day seeking 
business. I have tenants who would glad 
pay more rent if they could have their unit 
decorated or new appliances added, or the 
outside painted, or better service, all 
which provides employment. Under rent 
control these two demands are not allowed 
to function. Millions of dollars of business 
are lost every year, because if you miss 4 
year of decorating, you can never make it up 
I don’t know how long some buildings ¢# 
go without proper upkeep, but I d 
that many have eliminated several 
plete decoratings that would normally ¢ 

Landlords are not as a rule large p! 
owners. We all know that thousands 
lords only own from one to three units 
They are, in fact, in the majority. Whe 
people talk about landlords who do not stl- 
fer under rent control they certainly are? Mt 
considering the small operators, but rather, 


know 
c 
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nes who perhaps can afford to 
buildings depreciate in order to 
rofit. I have seen many houses and 
where the loss of 1 month’s rent 
n entire year’s profit. These fac- 
a primary concern of mine in 
however, because I believe this 
k of any business, but I do feel 
injustice is being done to the 
rty owners when such statements 


M xt point applies to Seattle because 
re I know the facts. I have found 
to advertise for as long as 3 
a duplex that rents for $50 
This also applies to apartments 
for $30 and 840 per month. The 
They are located too close to the 
trict. Certainly, I have received 
) calls per day for these units but 
nyone claim there is a housing 
if the units are not taken because 
n. The price charged for the units 
reason because they are under 
l and the same units located else- 
t rent for $57 rent with no trouble, 
ters in this bracket object to loca- 
t believe that a housing short- 
any longer. 
r have been running as many as 
icies per month for brand-new 
which have ranges, refrigerators, 
| Bendixes, full basements, landscap- 
ind complete maintenance. Ad- 
the rent of $77.50 per month is 
: ! r high, but the facilities offered are 
The prospective tenants for this 
ntal are able to shop around and 
be extremely choosy. After each 
ve are forced to completely deco- 
partment, which is as it should be. 
n these units will soon have to 
1 to under $70 to meet competi- 
h would indicate to me that there 
r a real shortage of housing. 
t controls were lifted I am convinced 
-called shortage would soon fade 
yn. In fact, I sincerely believe 
control in effect does a favor for 
wners that they fail to appreciate. 
It practically eliminates turn-over and the 
tinued decorating. Good service 
apartments are not necessary be- 
il competition is eliminated. It 
common knowledge among man- 
t men in Seattle that the honeymoon 
r and those of us who have any prop- 
to rent other than the very best or 
extremely low-priced units are finding rental 
tion problems quite prevalent. 
justification I can see for the 
t continued rent control is neces- 
r—fear for their jobs on the part 
mployees of the Housing Expediter 
through lack of knowledge on the 
the rest of the advocates of such 
fhe union men in this city who 
way affected by the operation of 
will tell you privately that they 
t the need for rent controls is past 
the policy of their parent organ- 
uide their public utterances and 
reason the word has come down 
decontrol. Therefore, they are 
r y what they know is true. 
I {ministration fears that decontrol 
i resulting competition in the rental 
will destroy the rent scale of the 
irtment loans, let them say so, but 
hout chaos and shortages as a pre- 
: continued controls is not fair to 
W i American people. Any shortage that 
used by the very existence of rent 
ind even then is a very minor thing. 
t can be proved to anyone who cares 
tigate without bias. 

r, may I compliment you on your 
n val 1 this issue. You know the facts as 
if- well as Ido and better. For my part, I have 
I tried to explain the thing as I see it 

y in the actual business of renting. 





I know that it’s hard to make others believe 
the truth when so many powerful forces in 
government seem to have made up their 
minds that political expediency demands 
that they support this false cause of rent 
control. 

The many people who will be provided 
with work decorating, remodeling and pro- 
ducing needed appliances and fixtures for 
our neglected rental units support you. 
The thinking tenants and prospective ten- 
ants who want a decent place to live or a 
competitive chance to find a place to live sup- 
port you. Property owners who want the 
chance to improve their buildings and man- 
age their businesses in the American way 
support you. The real-estate firms and 
salesmen who want to sell homes to people 
who chould be owning their own homes sup- 
port you. The veteran who would like to 
take the apartment vacated by such people 
support you, in spite of the dictates of some 
politically-minded clique who claim to speak 
for the veterans. 

Socialistic-minded individuals and groups 
will oppose you. Big unions who for some 
reason unknown to me, think that stifling a 
large sector of prospective fobs is good busi- 
ness will oppose you. The administration, 
which is guided by political expediency and 
has a pyramid of interests to protect, will 
oppose you. Senator, believe it or not, some 
property owners who fear competition, rent- 
ing costs, increased maintenance and decor- 
ating costs and who know that decontrol will 
bring back the many problems of renting 
units under a free economy, will offer oppo- 
sition by the very fact that they will not give 
you active support. 

I believe the cause is just. I believe in 
the wisdom of the people and their elected 
repr-sentatives. I believe that because ours 
is a free society and because competitive 
business will always bring better results than 
a controlled economy, your fight will be a 
successful one. I wish you Godspeed. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARD LENINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash. 





Strengthening the Spiritual Values of 
American Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of ‘he CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD a memorandum which I have re- 
ceived from C. E. B. Ward of the League 
for the American Home, Inc. Mr. Ward 
is a prominent religious leader who is 
asking to impress upon American par- 
ents the fact that after all the American 
home and the American chuic?r should 
work inseparably in strengthening the 
spiritual values of our democracy. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

ALERTING THE CLERGY 

Alertin; the clergy is an appeal to the 
clergy of all faiths for a Nation-wide crusade 
for daily Bible reading and prayer in Amer- 
ica’s homes. 

The appeal is addressed to the clergy, the 
spiritual heads of the church and Nation, to 
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whom the public looks for spiritual guid- 
ance. Without whose active, expert leader- 
ship, Nation-wide observance of family devo- 
tions is hardly possible. 

The appeal is based on the conviction that 
daily Bible reading and prayer in our homes 
would unlock and develop untold latent spir- 
itual potentialities. Release the most dy- 
namic force the world has known. Power for 
implanting faith in our children, reviving 
the church, building the character necessary 
for citizenship in a democracy. Power for 
preventing juvenile crime, divorce, immoral- 
ity, irreligion. Power to create sufficient 
moral force to enable us as a Nation to imple- 
ment our full responsibility in international 
leadership for creating and maintaining 
peace on earth. 

Such stupendous, miraculous results in- 


Bible reading and prayer in our homes be- 
cause it means reaffirmation and rebirth of 
obvious, fundamental principles which made 
us a great Nation. Truisms learned in child- 
hood, tested through experience, common 
sense, psychology, and the Bible, but forgot- 
ten, buried by neglect, materialism, and 
trivialities. 


For this conviction we suggest four ob- 
vious reasons: 
Homes are the divinely created human 


welfare agents. 

Religious instruction of the child is 
marily the parents’ prerogative and resp 
sibility. 

The child has the same capacity for 
spiritual as for the material 

The dynamics of diminutive forces. 

I. HOMES ARE THE DIVINELY CRE 
WELFARE AGENTS 





o 
> 


ATED HUMAN 


God set the solitary in families 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones’ personal message 
given me for America, calls the family the 
most nearly perfect cooperative social unit 
herefore nearest the kindom of God 

Roger W. Babson believes a father 1 
mother of character living normally t 1er 
with their children do definitely more in 
making a strong nation than President 
governors, legislators, educators, or cler 
men * * * and settle the character 
destiny of the child for time and eternity 

Lin Yutang asserts that the final test 
any civilization is the type of husbands 
wives and fathers d mothers it turns . 

A Japanese Buddhist after touring Amer- 


~ re 








ica’s scenic wonders declared, “The ‘it f 
America is the American home.” 

In theory Americans give top priority 
rating to homes. Out of 40,000 personal in- 


terviews with representative Americans for 
a cross section of public opinion and for ex- 
pert counsel, not a dozen dissented fr 








thesis concerning the supreme importance of 
home values. This truth was taken r 
granted. “You don’t need to sell us is 
idea” was heard everywhere. 

But unanimity of opinion does not mean 
alert, concerted action to strengthen the 
place of America’s homes in the modern 


social order. There is a lack of adequat 
organized public effort on behalf of right 
functioning home life. The overwheln ; 
weight of public support is given to count- 
less welfare agencies scattered over the 
country. For example, of $52,500,000 - 
tributed 1 year by 122 leading American 
foundations to charitable, educational, and 
purilanthropic institutions, not $1 ¥ - 
corded as given to any movement defi 
working for more stable home c 

Yet, the New York Times edit 
“Without homes, the primal source 
health and education, the billions of | n- 





rm 









thropy must be powerless. Better gi the 
home a chance tha end incre g l- 
lions trying to correct errors that might have 
been avoided if only 5 to 10 percent of money 
lavished on L.stitutions were invested 
homes.” 
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Men create an ever-increasing number of 
agencies—institutions. Some are indispen- 
sable for organized community effort to meet 
existing social conditions. Others, sin- 
cerely—though futilely—attempt to substi- 
tute for the home’s tragic failure. 

Institutions reclaim—homes prevent 

A clear cleavage exists between institu- 
tions and homes. Institutions heal, cure, 
restore, and reform; aid the sick, the poor, 
the neglected, and the delinquent. Insti- 
tutions deal with youth, usually en masse, 
through agents, on a secular level, using 
reclamatory methcds. In families, parents 
personally gare for their own children in- 
dividually from infancy—and if homes are 
religious, in a spiritual atmosphere—for the 
prevention of social ills. 

Decades ago, Amiel in his journal pleaded 
for keeping pure the human stream of 80,000 
newborn babes daily pouring sweetness into 
the world’s corruption and defilement. 

To keep clean this increasing stream of 
newborn innocence is better, faster, safer, 
cheaper, and more thrilling than later in 
life to wash out disease, immorality, unbelief, 
and crime. To homes, especially to mothers, 
belongs this fascinating preventive role. 
Upon the clergy rests a unique responsibility 
and opportunity for directing the execution 
of this high service. 

It is significant that the United States 
Department of Labor reports “an almost 
complete breakdown of hitherto approved 
methcds, painstakingly worked out” for 
meeting the needs of youth. 

The family as God and Nature created it, 
when prepared for its task, seldom if ever 
fails im its unique service. Train up a 
child in the way he should go and when 
he is old he will not depart from it. Homes 
fail when inadequately equipped or when 
lax in performance of duty. 


A notably successful home experiment 


The 100 percent effectiveness of spiritually 
inspired homes was demonstrated over a 
period of 18 years in 20 specially created 
small-unit Marvel House homes with 2,600 
teen-agers of all social strata, 30 national- 
ities, and 10 major religions whom Mrs. 
Ward mothered as her own sons. This 
proved J. Edgar Hoover’s reiterated assertion 
that “The only solution for delinquency is 
old-fashioned homes, religion—and family 
prayers.” 

A large percentage of these youths were 
headed for or had actually come under the 
courts as so-called delinquents. Only one 
is known to have come afterward under 
court jurisdiction. All had been hazy regard- 
ing their future. Nearly all found their vo- 
cations. Few had had any previous religious 
training or cared to attend church. How- 
ever, all participated voluntarily in our daily 
family prayers, and most of them became 
Christians. 





J caught the spirit of work. I—, 
gifted as humorist, cartoonist, and actor, 
found his niche. F—— was groping, though 


fitted by nature and choice for scientific re- 
search. C shook off the gang whose 
whistle had sent him out nightly on crim- 
inal raids. M learned how to pray— 
could not sleep until he had said his pray- 
ers. Hell's Kitchen boys begged for a beat- 
ing rather than be suspended from Marvel 
House home privileges. 

Youth, from many nations in the First 
World War, never ceased wondering at the 
spirit of unity and brotherliness among 
themselves while their fathers and brothers 
were fighting each other in many lands, 
Marvel House homes welded them into one 
family, and prepared them for American 
citizenship, 

Hundreds of letters from the boys express 
gratitude and attest these home values, 
W—— from Texas: “So you wrote me while 
on your back sick in bed. If I could get a 
letter like that to begin every day it would 








keep my mind off of other things that seem 
to bring on trouble.” K—— from California: 
“If there were more people like you, Mrs. 
Ward, there would not be so much crime. 
If only I had taken your advice.” D—— from 
Panama: “You treated me like a mother. I 
read more of the Bible now. Your swect 
home led me to accept Christ.” R (to 
his mother in India): “Here we are from dif- 
ferent countries equally housed and taken 
care of by these noble hearts, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward, God-fearing and duty-loving. We are 
constantly reminded of the supremacy of 
religion over the bustling materialism of the 
west.” M from Egypt: “When I went out 
of the gate in the morning the weight and 
hardness of the city (New York) settled upon 
me, but when I returned at night, as soon as 
I came through the gate, the brightness and 
cheer and joy of the home drove away all 
the depression. My lovely days in Marvel 
House under your care passed too rapidly, as 
if they were dreams, happy dreams.” S 
from Palestine: “I will always remember 
your splendid home. My parents are very 
grateful for all your kindness to me during 
my stay in New York.” E—— from Iowa: 
“Who could picture a jollier family than I 
witnessed at dinner that last Sunday in 
Marvel Mouse? It has stayed with me ever 
since.” 

Under proper home influence, boys were 
often so completely changed in a few days 
that even their own mothers did not know 
them. 

If one consecrated mother with meager 
help could transform the lives of 2,600 teen- 
agers in spiritually inspired homes, 25,000 
devoted mothers, trained for preventive serv- 
ice in the home field, could turn back the 
growing tide of America’s juvenile crime. 

Homes, through which every person comes 
into the world, are the universal welfare 
agencies. The perfect media ‘or meeting the 
needs of youth. The church's most hopeful 
field of service and its inexhaustible source 
of supply. The yardstick of our American 
way of life. The place where -\merica will 
hold its rendezvous with destiny. 

To provide homes for neglected delinquent 
youth, to prepare youth for marriage and 
parenthood, to help parents to realize that 
what they do, teach, live, think, and feel in 
their 40,000,000 homes means more to the fu- 
ture of our children, to the Nation, and to 
the world than the total contribution of all 
institutions combined: This is to render a 
major service, because it is God's and nature's 
human welfare plan. And it works. 


II, RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF THE CHILD IS PRI- 
MARILY PARENTS’ PREROGATIVE AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY 

The church in thy house 


Unless parents assume their spiritual re- 
sponsibility we can scarcely expect children’s 
feet to turn toward God or the church. 

Proclaimec. on page after page of Holy Writ 
is the spiritual accountability of parents. 
“The father (family priest) to the son shall 
make known Thy truth.” ‘These words shall 
be in thine heart and thou (parents) shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children, and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down and when thou risest 
up * * * lest thou forget the Lord * * * 
lest He destroy thee from off the face of the 
earth.” Godlessness and disaster inevitably 
follow parental neglect of this minutely de- 
tailed duty. The church’s major role is to 
encourage and guide parents in assuming 
their share of spiritual care of their own 
children. 

A statement asserts that if America ever 
falls it will be for lack of Godly homes. A 
governor warns that without religion no na- 
tion can survive and then reminds us that 
there are no less than 17,000,000 American 
children receiving absolutely no religious in- 
struction. An estimate sufficient to shock 
the most complacent into prayerful action. 
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Home evangelism 


The Official statistician of a great Protes. 
tant denomination reports that in a recent 
year only 60,000 members were received inty 
that denomination by confession of faity, 
In that year there were 9,000 ministers, 51,099 
spiritual lay leaders, nearly 2,090,000 mem. 
bers, 1,500,000 Sunday-school scholars, a cur. 
rent budget of $33,000,000, property invest. 
ment of $500,000,000, and half a million sey. 
mons delivered. 

If not a Sunday-school lesson had been 
taught, or a sermon preached, but Christian 
parents had faithfully met their spiritug) 
obligations to their children in the home 
many more than 60,000 persons would have 
professed faith. A mighty influx of believers 
into churches of all denominations would 
follow the complementary functioning of 
church, Sunday school, and homes in a great, 
coordinated effort. 

The Wall Street Journal states that “what 
America needs more than railway extension, 
western irrigation, low tariff, bigger cotton 
and wheat crops is a revival of religion. The 
kind that father and mother used to have 
* * * that counted it good business to 
take time for family worship each morning 
right in the middle of wheat harvest.” 

A professor of Christian education in a 
great American university estimates that 
of over 46,000,000 Protestants there are not 
6 men or women giving full time to Christian 
parent or Christian family-life education, 
And that not one of our Christian colleges 
has set aside a single professor for full-time 
research and instruction in family religion, 

After my address in a school devoted solely 
to preparing students for Christian service, 
the Dean announced “This is the first time 
in the history of this Christian school that 
fitness for Christian service in the family has 
been stressed, or even mentioned.” 

Religious instruction in the home—"pre- 
cept upon precept, line upon line, here a lit- 
tle and there a little’—must not be dispro- 
portionately appraised as a mere or doubtful 
adjunct to Sunday school and church, but 
rather as the prime factor for spiritual re- 
habilitation. The “stone which builders re 
jected must become head” of our welfare 
structure. As the Spanish proverb has it, 
“An ounce of mother is worth a pound of 
clergy.” Reinstating the mother in her 
sacred position at the source of life, spiritual 
as well as physical, lays a foundation o0 
which later the clergy builds. 

A Chicago pastor, who aggressively pro- 
moted spiritual home life, increased church 
attendance more than 300 percent, not by 
becoming thr-e times as eloquent, but by 
introducing daily observance of family devo- 
tions into 90 percent of his membership. By 
conditioning all members of families toward 
religion and the church, his young people 
largely cut parks, movies, and Sunday games. 
He now preaches to three packed houses 
every Sunday, instead of one partially filled. 

A New York City church, founded on 4 
pledge taken by every family to read the 
Bible and pray daily, now ranks high 4 
membership of that denomination in the 
city. 

Auditorium, gallery, and basement 4% 
crowded Sunday morning and evening in 4 
Miami church whose families are pledged 
say grace at meals, read the Bible, and have 
prayer daily. 

Native Christians of India and Burma, ! 
plying to a 10-point questionnaire regardits 
what most helped spiritual life of the chur’ 
and the individual, invariably replied “Fa” 
ily prayer every day in every home.” 

A most hopeful and necessary service " 
to aid parents in 40,000,000 American home 
to assume their shore of spiritual respons! 
bility for their own children. Godly home 
assure successful churches and a stad’ 
democracy, 
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-cf CHILD HAS THE SAME CAPACITY FOR THE 


= spIRITUAL AS FOR THE MATERIAL 

Thy children shall be taught of the Lord 

F child Timothy knew the Scriptures. 
eamuel served in the Lord’s house, receiving 
~ a ¢ransmitting @ profound spiritual mes- 
—-oa though he “did not yet know the 
7 rhe head of the New York Psychological 
Ce nt r rts that the strategic time is 
whe , the child is too young to understand 
but ! ) young to accept—wax to receive 
but 2 le to retain. That period from in- 
fa y tl rough early childhood when, with- 
‘ it ¢ defined knowledge, it uncon- 

1 absorbs the world around it, sub- 

; y pigeonholing it for later under- 
E i and use, 

The White House Conference on Children 


in a Democracy agreed that the emphasis 
sb iid be shifted from adult education and 






from adolescent youth to early childhood. 
This is in line with modern psychology which 
trac + the permanent bent of a child’s 
life termined before it is 2 years of age. 
A lole t problems are solved in the cradle. 


The second word heard from restless, fret- 
» 1-year-old baby girl was “ni pa” 
er) when Grammy lovingly prayed 
might be quieted and go to sleep. 
y girl, now 10 years old, prays earn- 
‘Grammy’s Nation-wide work for 
merica’s homes. 
When Grampa visits his-home, his 2-year- 
andson brings the Bible asking to hear 
ad the story of the men in the fiery furnace. 
What can a 2-year-old understand 
bout captives thrown into a furnace and 
fourth walking with them, like unto the 
God? But repeatedly exposed to 
ritual truths, he slowly absorbs their 
ng and comes gradually to believe in 
i power always ready to help. Thus, 
early spiritual influence and training pre- 
empt children for God and church. Fortify 
them a 
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ainst temptation. Persist through 
mature years. Give permanent shape to 
character. Ra:aify finally into all phases of 
our American way of life. Crystallize it into 
Christian civilization. 

Dr. John R. Mott gave me this specia} 
message, “You can’t overestimate the im- 
porta of early religious influences and 
training in the home. Tell America Dr. Mott 

Challenging a general belief that institu- 
tions of higher learning undermine faith 
of undergraduates, Dr. Lowell, ex-president 
of Harvard, told each incoming freshman 
class “No university can take away the reli- 
gion a child gets at its mother’s knees.” 


A village pastor observed wisely: “While 
formal religious guidance comes later in life 
through pastor, Sunday-school teacher, or 
Iriend, unconscious religious influences stem 
fron home. Without them in early child- 
hood in the home, youth are not likely to 
seek il religious guidance offered later 

irch,” 

> generation of children and you 

the world. Childhood represents 
IV. THE DYNAMICS OF DIMINUTIVE FORCES (DEM- 


TED BY A WISE PROVIDENCE) THAT NO 
FI { SHOULD GLORY 


mic age has focused attention on 
the little valued, the oft discarded. 
for beauty. Oil of earthworm for 
Bread mold for manufacturing pen- 
Electrons of speed. Atoms for power. 
“hath chosen the foolish, weak, 
ed.” “The widow’s mite. The 
five barley loaves and two small 
es’ rod. The cruse of oil. Two 
chasing a thousand, two putting 

nd to flight. The second mile. 
cheek. Faith as a grain of mus- 
Ideas, ideals, freedom, liberty, 

of the individual, the child, 
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the parent, the home. And the power of the 
much neglected practice of daily Bible read- 
ing and prayer in the home for the spiritual 
rehabilitation of the church and Nation. 

A builder of Oak Ridge and developer of 
the atom estimates that 1 pound of atomic 
energy is equal to 1,500,000 tons of coal. So 
might 1 pound of preventive spiritual energy, 
generated in early childhood by parents in 
the home, be equal to 1,500,000 tons of cura- 
tive, secular institutionalism applied later in 
life. 

Victor Hugo wrote, “Nothing is so power- 
ful as an idea whose time is come.” The 
time is come again for all clergy and churches 
to promote with the utmost urgency the 
divine idea that spiritually inspired homes 
are powerful agents for reempowering the 
church, saving our youth and our civilization. 


An appeal to entice angels 


Forty million humble lomes with a high 
potential. Multitudes of parents desperately 
needing aid in teaching their children to 
love and serve God. Myriads of innocents 
capable of receiving and retaining the divine 
imprint. Our own flesh and blood awaiting 
& parent’s magic, spiritual touch. This is 
an appeal to entice angels. 


Available helps 


Ample family helps are published by all 
denominations, Bible societies, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, International Council of 
Religious Education, many groups and indi- 
viduals. 

The League for the American Home and 
Marvel House also are eager to aid through 
(1) free literature; (2) Method of Procedure 
for the Church (10 cents per copy), which 
stresses the importance in every local church 
of a home committee selected from its most 
consecrated members to study spiritual home 
conditions, needs and methods, formulate a 
practical, workable program and patiently 
undertake its execution, thus relating the 
church in a businesslike manner to the home 
problem; (8) speakers’ bureau (expenses 
only); (4) conduct of conferences, forums, 
rallies, broadcasts, syndicated press articles, 
house-to-house visitation; (5) family prayer 
circle covenant, “Recognizing the tremen- 
dous power of a spiritually inspired home, as 
a member of the family prayer circle I will do 
my best for the spiritual welfare of my fam- 
ily, to inaugurate and maintain regular Bible 
reading and prayer in my home—daily if 
possible.” 

The Bible is in more homes today than is 
any other book. Most of it is written with 
such simplicity and clarity as to require little 
or no learned exposition. It is a “sword, 
lamp, light, guide, abideth forever.” “He 
may run that readeth.” No high I. Q. is nec- 
essary for understanding. Any father and 
family may worship with a psalm, parable, 
miracle, narrative, biography, even a single 
verse, and find inspiration, guidance, com- 
fort, cheer for the day. And simple prayer 
produces amazing results: “Before they call 
I will answer, and while they are yet speaking 
I will hear.” 

This family-bible-prayer crusade involves 
no obligations on the part of the clergy save 
that imposed by conscience and accounta- 
bility to God and to parishioners. Its impor- 
tance merits— 

1. Strong and repeated emphasis upon 
spiritual home values, in sermons and reli- 
gious-education programing. 

2. Pastoral planning to the end that some 
of the church's program has the specific pur- 
pose of reminding and equipping parents for 
their peculiar function and responsibility to 
create a religious home environment. 

The League for the American Home, Inc., 
with headquarters at 1214 Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, invites the clergy to share with it 
plans which they have found successful in 
dealing with this problem. It also welcomes 
both suggestions and inquiries concerning 
its program. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mrs. ST.GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp to 
include the fifth article by Mr. Frank C. 
Waldrop on the infiltration of commu- 
nism in our country. 

Biccest Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

There is a Communist college of revolution 
running wide open today at 575 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. It has regular classes, teach- 
ers, and textbooks. It is called the Jefferson 
School of Social Science. 

A few days ago this writer dropped in there 
to see how things were getting along, and 
in a matter of minutes used up a $20 bill 
collecting samples of current publications the 
faithful are required to buy. 

The Communist organization in the United 
States raises a great deal of money through 
the writing trade. Indeed, writing and print- 
ing are basic weapons with which the con- 
spiracy recruits and disciplines its member- 
ship. ‘ 

The word factories of the conspiracy pro- 
duce books, plays, magazines, pamphlets, 
weekly and daily newspapers, tracts, hand- 
bills, and leaflets in an endless stream. 

Most of these are manufactured in New 
York City, and the thinking that goes into 
them largely centers in that school of revo- 
lution above-mentioned. 

But the production is not limited to New 
York alone. Nearly every large city in the 
United States of America has a production 
of its own that takes the New York manu- 
factures and reworks them for local colora- 
tion. 

Those without local plants at least have 
sales outlets, showing Communist thought- 
control at prices ranging from 2 cents an 
item up to $10 and $12 sets of collected 
works of approved writings. 

Nothing happc-is in the worlds of art, liter- 
ature, science, or government, that is al- 
lowed to pass untreated by the Communist 
discipline. For the masters of communism 
are wise in their way. 

They thoroughly understand that man is 
a thinking animal. He cannot be trusted, 
left on his own, to stick to a single line of 
approved action. His natural instinct is to 
invent variations to suit himself. 

And since it is, beyond everything else 
well understood by the Communist masters 
that they cannot operate and manipulate 
people who think for themselves, the word 
factories work nigkt and day producing 
Communist versions of thought in all its 
infinite variety. 

The faithful are bound by the fundamental 
laws of their faith to believe nothing excep 
these Communist interpretations of every- 
thing from jazz music to biology, from fic- 
tion to astronomy. Indeed they are to read 
nothing else if that can be avoided 

Thus from cradle to grave the mind of the 
Communist has a path laid out for it, and 
strictest orthodoxy is enforced. 

This is extremely important to Know in 
all your dealings with Communist rhey 
have a rigid conception of mortal sin and 
they live by it. Therefore if you know their 
conceptions of sin you can j pretty 
closely how they will behave in any set of 


circumstances, whether in V r in peace, 
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To a Communist, mortal sin is involved 
in any word, thought, or deed, done in vio- 
lation of the science of Marxism. This sci- 
ence governs Stalin as surely as it governs 
the silliest sophomore in the Jefferson School 
of Social Science above-mentioned. 

The spy who steals atomic secrets for 
Russia, the State Department officer who 
betrays his oath of office, the witness who 
refuses to answer a Senate committee, the 
college teacher who perverts American his- 
tory, the girl in the street who carries a 
libelous placard, all these are bowing to the 
science of Marxism. 

As long as that science rules them, they 
cannot be*reached by appeals to traditional 
instincts of human decency. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers at Yalta 
d.monstrated that all too well. 

They hadn't done their home work on 
communism, even then after all those years 
of experience with the Communists here in 
Washington. 

That is, you can only say ignorance was 
the source of error if you subscribe to the 
charitable theory that Mr. Roosevelt didn’t 
mean to do in world politics what he had 
been doing in the domestic affairs of the 
United States of America from 1933 onward. 

And that, as the public record shows, was 
to let the Communists, and him knowing 
it, move into seats of power in our Federal 
Government. 

The science of Marxism is governed by 
one basic rule. It is that there is not room 
on earth for those who would live and let 
live. The law of life for those who are 
governed by the Communist idea is to con- 
quer by any means at all, but conquer. 

That law dominates every Communist 
every day in every way, no matter what he 
says or what he does to the seeming contrary. 

The charity offered Roosevelt is that he 
thought he could make a deal with Stalin. 
H>* was wasting his time, if he thought that. 
The man with whom he would have had to 
deal died in 1883 and he was not interested 
in deals with anybody on any subject. 

He was the author of this science aforesaid, 
and he caused trouble in the world. 

It is a remarkable feat that one man has 
been able so to bewitch so many. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp to 
include the sixth article by Mr. Frank 
Waldrop on the infiltration of commu- 
nism in our country: 

BicGest Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


A man can be crazy and yet upset the 
world. Several have done that in recent 
times and the result is that mankind is upset 
today worse than ever before in any age. 

Were these men really crazy? Well, take 
the case of Hitler. 

In World War I, this backwoods Austrian 
was a low and obscure corporal of little edu- 
cation and less experience. Twenty years 
later, though, he was master of Germany. 
Yet that was not enough and so his be- 
havior ran on beyond the reach of common 
sense and reason carrying millions with him. 
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How do these things happen? Nobody 
really knows. Was Hitler crazy? There can 
be no doubt. A man is crazy when he 
thinks and acts, no matter how ably, from 
a point of view that everybody else knows 
to be without any foundation in fact. 

As Hitler demonstrated, a man can be very 
shrewd and potent, even though crazy. His 
thinking machinery may be powerful and 
smooth. 

It just runs the wrong way. 

The curious and disturbing thing is that 
such crazy men can exert so much influence. 

How? Well we all know when we think 
about it that deep in the nature of man- 
kind there lies a passion for order and the 
settlement of all problems that beset us in 
this life. This might be called the in- 
stinct of a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. 

And this instinct is at endless war with 
another passion even deeper in the nature of 
man. 

That is the passion for free individual 
experience and self-made decisions. 

The human race survives and triumphs 
over trouble by Keeping those two passions, 
one for freedom and the other for order, 
in eternal conflict. 

Neither ever completely wins and neither 
ever wholly loses. And so we get along. 

But on occasion there comes some man 
who symbolizes one or the other of these 
instincts so powerfully that millions go along 
with him. 

Then, if we are in an unlucky age, it 
turns out that the leader is not sane and 
calm, like George Washington, but insane 
and unreasonable, as with so many politi- 
cians of our time. 

The crazy men of modern times have had 
one thing in common. They have been fas- 
cinated by this idea of order. 

The short title in politics for this is social- 
ism. Under socialism, the problems of life 
are all to be swept away. 

Therefore, hand everything over to the 
Government, which will own and run the 
means of production impartially, and with 
the same impartial justice hand back the 
fruits to each according to his need. 

Pretty? Ah, yes, if you are crazy enough 
to overlook the jagged edges and dismiss as 
mere detail the multitude of exceptions to 
the rule. Hitler was one who held the de- 
tails unimportant. He was a good Socialist. 

In fact, he founded a political movement 
revolutionary in character and ruthless in 
deed, titled “The National Socialist Party.” 

But Hitler’s socialism, itself modeled on 
the socialism of another crazy man of our 
upset times named Benito Mussoli.i, was not 
the passion for order carried to its utmost 
extreme. 

The last word in that line is “commu- 
nism,” the claim that not only can every- 
thing be placed and everybody’s needs be 
met with full satisfaction to all, but that 
even the Government itself can be “withered 
away.” 

The whole of life will then be automatic, 
self-satisfying, and the whole world peace- 
able, prosperous, and populous. 

Who could possibly fall for it? 

Well, on May 5, 1818, there was born a son, 
christened Karl Heinrich Marx, to a lawyer of 
Trier, Germany. 

Karl Heinrich Marx grew up to believe that 
communism could be impressed upon our 
many-talented race. But only, he decided, 
after a few preliminaries were out of the 
way. 

These preliminaries he made clear and 
simple, as follows: 

“You will have to go through 15, 20 or 50 
years of civil wars and international con- 
flicts, not only to change existing condi- 
tions, but also to change yourselves and to 
make yourselves capable of wielding political 
power.” 


Thus a man could calmly suggest that the 
world be plunged into 50 years of war on the 
mere off chance that he could be right aboy; 
the profits that might fall in an age unbory 

His malignant influence survived his jij. 
and ultimately penetrated the Government ¢ 
the United States itself. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, ] 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recor 
to include the seventh article by M:. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country. 


BicGest Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Government is not mere advice, said 
George Washington. It is authority with 
power to enforce its laws. It is obvious, 
therefore, that people who are going to be 
governed by others had better take care to 
see what the laws are, who will enforce them, 
and how. 

Since time began there have been among 
us some who cared more for the exercise of 
authority and the enforcement of their own 
brands of law, than for anything else. 

And when such people are out of authoriiy 
they may well promise the whole earth and 
all that’s in it to whoever will give them 
authority. 

Americans who have bee: awake and alert 
these 20 years past know something about 
promise and performance in politics. We 
have known a man to run for President in 
1932 promising peace less government, and 
lower taxes, ideal notions in any age. But 
what was the performance? 

Karl Heinrich Marx, the lawyer's son from 
Trier in Germany, went up to Berlin in the 
fall of 1838 as a university student. Europe 
was flowering at that moment into a time of 
light and progress. 

Just a little while before, a revolution 
had gone off in America, organized by 4 
band of colonists who had asked no more 
than the right to look after themselves under 
the general rule of the least government }s 
the best government. 

That American Revolution, the « nly one in 
history that ever worked out according 10 
plan, had been followed by another in France, 
so fierce and bloody as to horrify the world. 

Why? Because the French revolutionists 
were not satisfied with the idea of least g0v- 
ernment. They wanted to make all obedient 
to a rigid rule of state. 


was sure that the French Revolution should 
have worked. The flaw was not in the idea 
but in the acts. 
The oldest mantrap of philosophy is tha 
of saying an idea is “right in theory but 
just lacked in execution.” If a theory 
right, why doesn’t it work under test? 
Anyhow, Marx was a son of the well-to-00, 
of respected parentage and not suffering fro" 
the lack of material things, when he landeé 
in Berlin. He chose philosophy as his caret! 
And out of philosophy he moved to Po 
tics. 
His philosophy was bunk, as see below, "4 
for that matter his politics got him no plac 
either. But just the same Marx cied Cols 
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1 that he alone possessed the keys to 
.edom of heaven on earth, thusly: 
1 M n is an animal, nothing more. He 
: rom nowhere, he goes nowhere. Re- 
therefore, is a fraud conceived by 
en to deceive others. 
Just how this remarkable fraud has sur- 
vived 80 many human follies and why it 
back after every attempt of mankind 
.pe it, nc Marxist has made clear to 


Other frauds listed by Marx were the 
} and family, the schools, governments, 
bi es, and industries of the world. 
I religion, all these really are “agin” na- 
t 1d do more harm than good. 
hort, the world as is, can be Called a 
ingle, calmed by no hope of self- 
i ement, because it is all a conspiracy 
of the rich against the poor. 
Therefore, since the poor are many and 
the rich are few, the obvious thing is for 
r to rise against the rich through 
and violence, and rule the world. 
But this, of course, would be a complicated 


order for the theory to work right, 
- must surrender their political edu- 
direction and action, to a single, 
| but carefully trained, officer corps. 
command force would, of course, have 
me nasty things Lut as soon as the 
business could be ended the officer 
uld readily and freely commit hara- 


termediate period of getting things 
d, Marx called “the dictatorship of 
letariat.” And the officer corps we 
y as the Communist organizations 
yorld, all commanded from a single 
larters in an ancient palace of Mos- 
ussia, called the Kremlin. 
Now, anybody looking in a common-sense 
the Marxist analysis of the world, 
its imbecilities and shortcomings. 
pe, in the nineteenth century with 
rible example of the French Revolu- 
consider, was particularly having 
f it. 
x died embittered, lonely and frus- 
He was buried in London, where he 
t most of his adult life calling for 
lution that would not come. 
rly followers and believers were as 
he. Had it not been for the follies 
{ German general staff and two resi- 
dents of the United States of America, Marx- 
uld not be the issue in the world 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
", when the conference report on 
ul ent deficiency bill was before the 
mouse, I called attention to the fact that 
> bark beetles were destroying 
ids of acres cf fine spruce stands 
Roosevelt National Forest in 

rn Colorado and in the Medicine 
National Forest in Wyoming. I 

! attention also to the fact that the 
“ountain pine beetle was attacking the 
\ pore pine in the Jackson Hole area 
&s in Idaho and would destroy 

1 of the scenic beauty of that area. 


AT. 
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I am hoping that the deficiency com- 
mittee will report out an item on the 
next deficiency bill to provide funds to 
carry on the fight on this infestation in 
time for work this spring. Under unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Speaker, I insert with 
my remarks an editorial by Mr. Bob 
Cruzen, the editor of the Laramie Boom- 
erang, in the form of a letter to Hon. 
JOHN TaBER on this subject matter. I 
may say, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Cruzen 
is one of the best-informed writers on 
this matter: 


House Urcep To APPROPRIATE $4,500,000 FoR 
Pest CONTROL 


(By Bob Cruzen) 


Representative JoHN Taber, 
Member of the House Appropriations 
Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. TaBER: I am writing you an open 
letter in regard to amendment 13 to H. R. 
7207, a bill making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and 
for other purposes. 

This amendment, which pertains to the 
control of forest-insect pests, was reported 
in disagreement by your committee of con- 
ference in House Report 17941. 


ACTION IS CHALLENGED 


As you will recall, Representative CLARENCE 
Cannon, Democrat, of Missouri, made public 
a statement in lieu of a report on March 20, 
1950. It was at this time, that Members 
of the House representing States in the Rocky 
Mountain and far West areas, challenging 
the actions of your group in reducing the 
amount of appropriations needed to fight for- 
est pests which are now destroying thousands 
of acres of our best timber. 

Representative FRANK BaRRETT, Republican, 
of Wyoming, pointed out to your group that 
the conference report indicates that nothing 
has been appropriated for the protection of 
pine and spruce beetle i--festation in Wyo- 
ming and Colorado. 

As I understand it, your committee has be- 
gun work in preparation for the next de- 
ficiency bill and at a later date our western 
Representatives will again be heard on this 
issue. However, forest officials and entomol- 
ogy experts in this region agree with Repre- 
sentative SaNnBorn of Idaho who told your 
committee that “there is just one time to 
treat these beetles, and that is in the spring 
of the year.” 

Mr. SANBORN, in commenting on funds for 
this project, added that “the sum should be 
adequate to take care of the total operation,” 
and pointed out that “it is absolutely worth- 
less to do a partial operation.” 


WASTED FUNDS 


He further stated that “if the sum that {fs 
being suggested in this amendment, which 
is only $750,000, were scattered out over the 
various projects that need attention, the 
money would be wasted.” “However,” he con- 
cluded, “if an adequate sum of money were 
appropriated in this amendment, then the 
situation would be met and this valuable 
timber could be saved which otherwise will 
be lost.” 

GRAVE CONCERN 


The fact that your conference committee 
has seen fit to eliminate desperately needed 
monies to fight beetle infestation in the 
western mountains, is cause for the gravest 


“concern here in the Rocky Mountain region, 


The facts presented to your group by Repre- 
sentatives Hmt and ASPINALL of Colorado, 
Representative Barretr of Wyoming, Repre- 
sentatives SANBORN and Wuire of Idaho, Rep- 
resentative D’Ewart of Montana, Representa- 
tive Case of Couth Dakota, Representative 
Hotmes cf Washington, Representative 
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MANSFIELD of Montana, and Representative 
ANGELL of Oregon are far from exaggerated. 

Authorities on the subject of beetle in- 
festation have told us that this is one of the 
worst epidemics in the history of the West. 
After viewing the damage done by the spruce 
beetle in the White River and Routt National 
Forests of northern Colorado, it is increas- 
ingly apparent to residents of southern Wyo- 
ming that our lush forests are in immediate 
danger of becoming seriously infested 

Representative CANNON’s statement that 
the deficiency bill “is intended to carry only 
urgent deficiencies appropriations where ex- 
treme need exists,” leads me to believe that 
your committee has ignored the facts pre- 
sented by your congressional Representatives. 
How much greater can a need be before action 
ic forthcoming? 


IMPORTANCE OF FOREST 


Our forest lands are of vital importance to 
the West. We depend upon the forest for 
many things. Timber for industry, timber to 
protect wildlife, and timber to provide 
recreation. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Representative from Colo- 
rado, was not only speaking for the residents 
of his State but for the entire region when 
he told Representative CaANNoN that “I 
especially support the proposed expenditure 
of $4,500,000 in addition to the amount now 
available which is needed presently in five of 
the Western States.” 

In this country, Mr. Taper, we are ex- 
tremely concerned over the current beetle 
epidemics. 

Because of congressional apathy, 3,000,000,- 
000 feet of board measure—Englemann 
spruce and lodgepole pine—have been killed 
to date in the forests of northern Colorado. 

he value of this stumpage alone has been 
estimated at $7,000,000. At the present time, 
spruce timber along the Wyoming-Colorado 
border is threatened in the amount of $11,- 
040,000. The total of all timber now threat- 
ened in our area is valued at $490,200,000. 
This, of course, represents stumpage alone 
and does not include the loss in salaries, 
wages, and services of the lumber industry if 
this timber were manufactured into lumber 
and other forest products. 

Is it any wonder, then, that peoples of the 
West take a dim view of penny-pinching 
congressional committees which balk at 
spending $4,500,000 to save many times that 
amount of valuable timber? 





TIME Is NOW 


The time to start this war on beetles is 
now—this spring. In fact, the whole pro- 
gram should have been launched several 
years ago. The Forest Service has been wag- 
ing a continuous war on insects but it takes 
money to get the job done. This is not the 
time to criticize the Bureau of Entomology 
for inefficiency. It is a time for immediate 
and drastic action. 

If the Bureau was at fault, as some claim, 
then it should be held responsible. But let’s 
get this project under way now and take 
care of the Bureau later. 

Regarding our immediate problems in 
northern Colorado and southern Wyoming, 
the regional forest office has stated: 

“If any control work is to be done, this 
year is the time to start. There will be need 
for control work for two more years in addi- 
tion to 1950.” 

As I understand it, your committee will 
pass a verdict on the required $4,500,000 
forest-pest control appropriations bill early 
next month. In the interests of the five 


Western States, I earnestly request that your 

committee give extremely serious considera- 

tion to the above-mentioned sum. 
Sincerely, 


R. B. CruzEN 
Managing Editor, Laramie Republi- 
can-Boomerang. 
LARAMIE, WYO. 
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Brannan Plan Discriminatory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, there i3 a 
widespread feeling throughout the coun- 
try to the effect that, if the Brannan plan 
is as good,as its sponsors say it is, it 
should be expanded. A good many peo- 
ple apparently feel that in its present 
limited form the plan is discriminatory. 
These people feel there should be a uni- 
versal Brannan plan. 

As an example of this grass-roots de- 
mand for a nondiscriminatory Brannan 
plan I desire to call attention to the en- 
closed letter to the editor which was pub- 
lished in a recent edition of the Hutch- 
inson (Kans.) News Herald. Under leave 
the extend my remarks, it is included 
herewith: 

HoTeL BRANNAN 

The Brannan farm plan does not go far 
enough. Let’s apply it to other industries. 
Let’s have a Brannan beer joint where we can 
get a large mug of beer for a nickel. We need 
a Brannan hotel where we can get an old- 
fashioned square meal for 15 cents. And we 
should have a Brannan barber shop where we 
can ¢2t a shave and haircut for two bits. 
Then let the Government send the beer 
dealer, the barber, and the boarding-house 
lady a subsidy check for the balance. John 
can pay the bill. John Q. Taxpayer has lots 
of money. He likes it, I guess. At least, he 
voted for much of the New Deal gimme stuff. 

MILO C, BILYEN, 

LIBERAL. 





Contribution of Capital to American 
Standards of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a very ex- 
cellent editorial entitled “Capital Punish- 
ment,” from the April issue of the maga- 
zine Partners. The editorial very effec- 
tively expresses the idea that American 


workers enjoy an improved standard of - 


living, not only because of organized 
labor’s long and patient crusade, but 
also because of the incentives of Amer- 
ican capitalism, that is to say, free enter- 
prise. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

Many a labor leader, sincere ¢nd otherwise, 
would lead us to believe that everything the 
American worker enjoys today has come to 
him solely as a result of the rise of organ- 
ized labor, and that each and every gain has 


been registered in the face of stubborn resist- 
ance on the part of organized capital. 

Such a presentation as this is more rash 
than rational, and to fall for it is to carry for- 
ward in our minds a badly distcrted picture 
of the actual facts. This none of us can very 
well afford to do in these days when the sur- 
vival of our American economy depends upon 
mutual understanding and harmony between 
the partners of industry—the worker and his 
employer. 

Certainly the unions have played a promi- 
nent part in elevating the social and eco- 
nomic status of the worker—particularly the 
organized worker. But to run eway with the 
notion that the unions have managed the 
job single-handed is to labo. under a decid- 
edly false impression. 


CAPITAL’S CONTRIBUTION 


The standard of living of American labor 
has steadily increased with the years, first 
of all, because of the progress of American 
industry—because of capital investment in 
technology, plant capacity, and marketing 
facilities. It was the development of the 
mass-production technique by capitalized 
industry which, first of all, enabled manage- 
ment to pay labor higher real wages. With 
mass production of goods came increased 
purchasing power, to the worker in particu- 
lar—in the form of more dollars with which 
to acquire lower-priced commodities. 

Here, then, is a highly significant contribu- 
tion to the econcmic welfare of the working 
man—and one which enriched his home life, 
not as a result of militant unionism, but 
rather as the free result of capitalistic vision, 
ingenuity and enterprise. No union, we 
should remind ourselves, played any part in 
the development by Henry Ford of a low- 
priced automobile—nor was any demand of 
labor behind his historic move to establish 
a $5-a-day minimum wage for his workers 
at a time when the average wage for the in- 
dustry was somewhere around $1.50 per day. 
As a matter of record, the vision of Ford, the 
capitalist, exceeded the vision of any of the 
labor leaders of his day—for, as a pioneer 
mass producer of automobiles, he saw in his 
workers, not only so many production hands, 
but likewise so many potential customers 
for his product. 

Thus, here as elsewhere, before the cart 
must go the horse—and before we strike off 
a medal to pin on the breast of organized 
labor, we must strike off one of equal size 
and brilliance to pin on the breast of its 
partner in bettering the lot of the worker. 
Certainly it is a foregone conclusion that, 
lacking the benefit of mass-production ma- 
chinery and technique, there wouldn’t be 
enough cars produced to reach the members 
of Walter Reuther’s auto workers’ union, no 
matter how loudly Walter might shout and 
pound the table at contract-making time. 
Nor is it likely that Phil Murray, without the 
facilities and know-how of the steel com- 
panies, would be able to turn out enough 
metal—for all his million members—to sup- 
ply the mcusetrap industry. 


THE CASE OF SHORTER HOURS 


What is true of increased purchasing power 
in the hands of the workers is likewise true 
of today’s gift to them of increased leisure 
hours in which to rest from toil and exert 
that purchasing power. Too many labor 
leaders would create the impression that it 
was they and they alone who were responsi- 
ble for the 8-hour day and the now gen- 
erally accepted 5-day week. 

But here again they spout just so much 
hog wash. For no labor leader, no matter 
how powerful, is capable of striking pay 
days from the calender—unless his particu- 
lar industry is already equipped with labor- 
saving machinery efficient enough to pay 
for lost hours of production. Shorter work- 
ing hours are the direct result of longer 
machines, and here again chief thanks must 
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go to capital and the management of {p. 
dustry for having provided, through their 
own ingenuity and incentives, the soung 
economic wherewithal. Minus the intricate 
mechanization of the modern shoemaking 
in ‘stry, all the cobblers in the land banded 
tu. cher in a single union couldn't shorten 
their hours of effort without at the same 
time shortening their livelihood. 

All along the line we find the same situa. 
tion—labor and management combining to 
lighten their mutual burden and to provide 
for their mutual gain. It is at no point qa 
solo performance; everywhere it is a case of 
partners at work. Capital, through the 
agency of management, provides the ingenu. 
ity, the know-how, the savvy to create labor. 
saving devices; labor, through the agency 
of its unions, steps in to claim a fair share 
of the saving for itself. And from labor, 
by means of suggestion plans and promo. 
tions, the ingenuity and know-how which 
resides within its ranks is handed up to 
management in a never-ending stream. 

That is the true picture of American ip. 
dustrial development—and it is not the pic. 
ture of a monopoly. 


THe HUMAN SIDE OF CAPITAL 


Indeed, we should be taking a shallow view 
of things were we to attribute the gains 
of the American workingman solely to the 
efforts of his union leaders. Worse, we should 
be lacking in what by this time should be 
common knowledge. For the record is re- 
plete with the names of businessmen and 
firms whose contributions to the welfare 
of the workingman have both antedated and 
outrun all union demand: 

The Endicott Johnson Shoe Co. didn’t im. 
prove working conditions and provide for 
their workers’ security as a result of union 
pressure. Nor did James F. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of Cleveland's Lincoln Electric Co., de- 
velop his spectacular system of incentives 
because some labor leader stocd over his 
head with an ax. The Bettendorfs, of Iowa, 
didn’t open their coffers to their workers, 
when times got tough during the depression, 
because some union presented them with an 
ultimatum. Nor did Kohler, of Kohler, 
Wis., build a workers’ paradise in response 
to uniom demand. Nor did Hershey, the 
chocolate king. Nor did Hormel, the meat 
packer. Nor did any of a tremendously long 
list of progressive industrialists advance the 
cause of their workers because union leaders 
shook a stick at them. In each and every 
instance, the impulse sprang from the heart; 
and in each and every instance, the result 
was a well-thought-out experiment in in- 
dustrial partnership. 


THE MEANING OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Unions in this country have grown strong, 
and this is as it should be. But this fact 
gives them no license to let their strength 
run away with them. Along with numerical 
strength, they must grow in moral and intel- 
lectual stature, as well. They must learn to 
give credit where credit is due and they must 
learn to appreciate that, being in themselves 
an expression of the spirit of free enterprise, 
they can exist only in a climate of free entel- 
prise. 

I doubt that even the meanest union leade! 
of non-Communist stripe would wish upon 
his membership the political conditions 
which in Socialist and Communist countries 
make of all unionism a farce. But tle. 
trouble is, all too many union leaders, know- 
ingly or not, are paving the way for a new 
order wherein the tyrants of socialism will 
rule the roost. This being true, it is essell- 
tial that each and every American 1a00 
lea@:r who is in any way true to his calling 
should somehow be made to appreciate the 
disastrous effect of this unending harassment 


‘of capital by union word and deed. Labors 


organizations, from the bottom to the top, 


must learn before it is too Jate that the 
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tolistic system of free enterprise is the 
vstem in the world where unionism 
such, can remain free and that for 
their own good, if for no other, this unfair 

»ynishment of capital must cease. 
“The labor leader who preaches hatred 
the employer, withholds the true 
re of capital management’s partner- 
with labor and promotes nation-wide 
aeetie s and slow-downs—chiefly for the pur- 
of asserting his own leadership—is a 
e to the cause he espouses and a cruel 
r to his membership. For his actions 
t contribute to social conditions which 

n spell the end of free unionism. 
Unreasonable demands, vengeful strikes 
and slow-downs and monopolistic pressures 
in general add up to mortal economic sin— 
i here, as elsewhere, the wages of sin is 


ind Dele 


capi 





In a Socialist state, free unionism soon 
perishes on the scaffold of social planning. 
Thus, also upon organized labor itself the 
is capital punishment. 
Frankly yours, 
MAURICE R. FRANKS, 
Editor. 





Why Farmers Should Vote in the Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, it is com- 
mon knowledge that one of the greatest 
threats to the survival of Government 
by the people, as Americans know it, is 
the unfortunate apathy of too many of 
our citizens toward the responsibilities 
of citizenship. This is particularly ap- 
parent on election day, and notably so 
in primary elections when the people 
themselves have an opportunity to 
choose the candidates for public office. 

It is evident that something must be 
done to get a higher percentage of the 
voters to accept their responsibility by 
going to the polls on every election day. 
One organization trying to do something 
constructive about this problem is the Il- 
linois Agricultural Association. Through 
the various county farm bureaus in its 
organization, the association promoted 
an essay contest among school pupils 
to stimulate interest particularly in the 
importance of voting in the primary 
election recently held in Illinois. This 
program met with success in a large 
humber of counties and notably so in 
Jasper County. There the Jasper 
County Farm Bureau had a large num- 
ber ol essays offered, and in addition, 
“arry Shumard presented an original 
cartoon which was published in the Men- 
t r'-D mocrat, Jasper County newspaper 
publ hed at Newton. 

Winner of first place, most remark- 
Y, Was an eighth-grade student. 
‘arliyn Ragsdale, a pupil at Wheeler 

1001, of which Delbert Birch is prin- 
wrote an essay revealing such a 
mature appreciation of the land in which 
“He Lives that, under permission granted 
to ext nd my remarks, I am including 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Young 
“SS Ragsdale is the daughter of Sam 
Ra , farmer and rural mail carrier 
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of Wheeler. Her prize-winning essay, as 
published in the Mentor-Democrat and 
in the Newton Press, follows: 


Wuy FarMERS SHOULD VOTE IN THE PRIMARY 


(By Marilyn Ragsdale of Wheeler School, 
eighth grade) 

The aim of the primary election is to give 
us, the people of the United State; of Amer- 
ica, the chance to nominate for public office, 
the man we think will fill the position best. 
The primary election has not proved a rem- 
edy for all the ills of party politics, but it 
offers an opportunity to defeat the unfit can- 
didate or to nominate one who is better 
fitted. 

Our American men have fought and died 
so that the Amc ican people might have 
freedom of the polls. Therefore, we should 
take advantage of this and vote. The farmer, 
who feeds and clothes the world, is just as 
good as the politician, the Senator, and the 
Congressman. Let your vote count for the 
man you want. 

In Jasper County, every man is guided only 
by his own mind, his own conscience, and 
his own sense of what is right. He goes to 
the polls, not because one candidate offers 
$10 for his vote, but because he knows what 
he wants, and he intends to do something 
about it. If you and you and you continue 
with your indifference toward governmental 
affairs, soon these elections will be run by 
one party boss, and by something like dic- 
tatorship, simply because you, the voters, 
refuse to respond to your duty and obligation. 

A man in our community, whom we shall 
call Farmer Brown, is one of our foremost 
citizens. He is a school director and a mem- 
ber of the church board, a land owner, and 
a taxpayer. However, when primary election 
rolls around, Farmer Brown can be found 
in his fields or barnyard, refusing to go and 
cast his ballot. “All foolishness,” he calls it. 
He neither knows nor cares of the results, 
because to him it is ‘“‘all foolishness.” Fool- 
ishness. Is it so foolish for the people to 
want to elect the officials to govern their 
country, State, county, and township? No, 
it is not. Farmer Brown cannot truthfully 
be called a good citizen until he has fulfilled 
his obligation to his country. 

It doesn’t take much gasoline, sweat, and 
shoe leather to go to your nearest town house 
or community center and cast your ballot, 
and you will only be doing yourself a favor, 
and your Cuty to our country. 

Farmers, this is a challenge to you. Your 
voice is the voice of America, Let it sound 
forth for what you want and stand for. 

Go to the polls this April 11. Let your 
conscience be your guide and vote your own 
choice; yes, vote. 

As you go, bear in mind this poem: 


I am only one, 

But, I am one; 

I cannot do everything, 

But I can do something. 

What I can do, 

I ought to do, 

And what I ought to do, 
By the grace of God, 

I will do. 





Program of Army Chemical Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 


Nation’s most distinguished soldiers, now 
head of the great and important Army 
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Chemical Corps, recently made an inter- 
esting speech containing much valuable 
information about the work of that or- 
ganization and its strategic vlace in the 
country’s defenses. 

I urge its careful reading by the Mem- 
bers of the Congress. It follows: 
ADDRESS BY May. GEN. ANTHONY C. MCAULIFFE, 

Culer, ARMY CHEMICAL CoORPs, AT THE ONE 

HUNDRED AND SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEET- 

ING OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY, 

DeEtTrROIT, MICH., APRIL 17, 1950 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, gen- 
tlemen, in gathering here this evening, we 
are paying tribute to the extremely fine 
spirit of cooperation which has existed be- 
tween the American Chemical Society and 
the Chemical Corps since its foundation. 

I welcome this opportunity to meet such 
a distinguished group of scientists. 

Dr. Volwiler suggested that my talk be 
sufficiently broad to appeal to the interests 
of you gentlemen representing every phase of 
the chemical industry. 

Since I am a newcomer to this field, I 
would like to confine my remarks to an ex- 
amination of the over-all program of the 
Chemical Corps. I will try to give you a 
comprehensive picture of our mission, its 
technical objectives, the goals of our mobili- 
zation-planning program, and the extent of 
civilian assistance in the so-called uncon- 
ventional fields of warfare. 

Biological, radiological, and toxic chemical 
warfare are usually considered together be- 
cause they are all aspects of unconventional 
warfare. They aiso have many commén char- 
acteristics. 

Incendiaries rained fire and destruction 
on the Nazis and the Japs. Flame-throw- 
ers smoked out the enemy wherever he was 
hidden. Smoke screens effectively concealed 
our beachhead operations, ports, river cross- 
ings, and troop concentrations on all bat- 
tlefronts of the world. These weapons are 
all subject to further improvement. 

Biological and radiological agents as weap- 
ons are as yet unproved in warfare. Evi- 
dence indicates that other nations have ex- 
perimented with new and untried forms of 
toxic chemical warfare. 

We cannot disregard, therefore, the poten- 
tialities in these fields. The United States 
must be adequately equipped to carry on 
this type of warfare, if the threats to its se- 
curity come out into the open. And what 
are these threats? 

Events, since our final victory in the re- 
cent war, indicate that the road to perma- 
nent peace is no longer paved with good in- 
tentions. A few years ago, we thought that 
international harmony, peace, and good will 
would be reestablished throughout the world. 

When, and if, the cold war becomes hot, 
we must be prepared to retaliate with every- 
thing at our disposal. 

But the military concept of annihilating 
the enemy’s military might and destroying 
his industrial potential has radically changed 
since the end of the recent conflict. The 
speed of our scientific progress demanded 
that. 

We in the Chemical Corps believe that the 
weapons developed or now being developed 
by us provide an oppértunity, at the small- 
est logistical cost, to recuce a potential 
enemy’s will to resist and thereby obtain vic- 
tory without the destruction of his economy. 

We have no quarrel with the peoples of a 
nation. We have no desire to destroy their 
national life or their economy. 

But we do want the mem®ers of the com- 
munity of nations to be peaceful members 
of that community. 

I do not believe that the United States 
would be the first nation to use the weapons 
we have been talking about. Our use of them 
would be purely retaliatory. Events of the 
past war proved that our preparations for 
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gas warfare, in all probability, deterred the 
enemy from their use. 

So, let us be ready to defend ourselves— 
our country, our homes, our industries, and 
our democratic way of life—with all the weap- 
ons at our disposal. 

Do not forget, however, that during the 
recent conflict we had time to prepare. We 
won't have time again on our side. 

If, despite the grace of the Almighty, the 
cold war should become hot, we must be 
prepared to combat whatever weapons are 
directed against us. 

And that is the reason for our unique mis- 
sion in the unconventional flelds of warfare. 


missIOn AND OBJECTIVES 


The mission of the corps can be explained 
in very few words. Our over-all mission is 
to study and to investigate all phases of 
chemical and biological warfare and radio- 
logical defense. We are responsible for pro- 
viding technical supervision of Army-wide 
training in these fieids. We are also respon- 
sible for developing, manufacturing, procur- 
ing, and supplying matériel and equipment 
pertaining to these types of warfare, except 
for any function which has been assigned to 
other agencies. 

However, it is the technical objectives in 
each of these fields which we are primarily 
concerned with this evening. Now what are 
these objectives? I will clarify each one as 
we go along. 

Our technical objectives are assigned by 
the Research and Development Board and 
the General Staff of the Department of the 
Army. This Board coordinates the over-all 
projects of the Department of Defense, and 
assigns a priority to each objective. 

Within the over-all program of research 
and development labeled A, B, C—atomic, 
biological, and chemical—warfare, the corps 
is developing agents, munitions, materials, 
and techniques as defense against these 
highly toxicological forms of warfare. Since 
these fields are similar in many respects, the 
efforts in each field are closely integrated in 
the interests of economy and efficiency. Our 
primary aim is to develop materials and tech- 
niques which are common to all flelds when- 
ever possible. 

RADIOLOGICAL 

In the field of atomic warfare, the Chem- 
ical Corps has primary responsibility for de- 
veloping defensive measures against the use 
of atomic weapons and radioactive materials. 
These could be used by a potential enemy to 
produce death cr casualties in man, animals, 
or plants, or to render areas uninhabitable 
through the use of such weapons. 

The Corps has undertaken three separate 
research and development programs in this 
field. First, the development of chemical 
means of detection and measuring radiation; 
second, the development of decontamination 
procedures for use in case of atomic attack; 
and third, development of individual and 
collective means of protection against atomic 
attack. 

Security regulations, however, prevent a 
more extended discussion of this particular 
field. I might mention in passing, that the 


Corps is offering extensive training in radio- - 


logical defense to all members of the Depart- 
ment of Defense team. The recent disclosure 
that atomic energy cah be released by other 
nations has placed increasing importance 
upon this part of our program. 
BIOLOGICAL 

In the field of biological warfare, or BW 
as it is popularly known, the Corps has been 
assigned full responsibility within the De- 
partment of Defense, for all research and de- 
velopment projects. 

Our primary objective is to investigate all 
methods and equipment which can be used 

y a potential enemy, of living organisms, 
toxic biological products, and chemical- 
plant reguiators to produce death or casual- 
ties in man, animals, or plants. 


Our work in this field consists of research 
and development on new and improved 
methods of analysis and detection, decon- 
tamination procedures, and the protection of 
personnel, animals, and plants against these 
agents. 

At the present time, educational institu- 
tions and scientific research centers are also 
conducting research in this field under spe- 
cial contracts with us. In addition, the 
Air Force and the Navy are continuing their 
war-time collaboration with us in these fields. 

The United States Public Health Service, 
the Department of Agriculture, and such na- 
tional organizations as the Red Cross and 
others maintain close watch on public health 
statistics which may prove of value in the 
study of civilian defense aspects of BW. 

Now, what are we accomplishing under 
this program? 

Basically, our research includes identifying 
every type of disease-producing germs which 
could possibly be used to spread disease and 
infection among the civilian population, 
This also includes those organisms which 
could be used to deplete our food stocks and 
meat supply. 

In this connection, I would like to point 
out that many of the popular articles ap- 
pearing on the subject of BW, have been 
inaccurate, misleading, and highly sensa- 
tional. 

One article, for example, states that 1 
ounce of a particular biological material 
could kill 200,000,000 persons. 

Such fantastic ctatements have no factual 
basis in the light of present knowledge. It 
is not even certain that an epidemic of signifi- 
cant proportions could be produced at will. 

Despite these conjectures, certain very 
basic steps have beon developed in civilian 
defense measures for the control of natural 
outbreaks of disease and the protection of 
our crops and animals. 

These measures include the prompt iden- 
tification of BW agents, adequate public- 
health measures, and proper sanitation con- 
trol procedures to limit the spread of such 
agents. Prompt medical treatment should 
minimize their effects. Now what does this 
mean? Let me illustrate by an example. 

Many of you may recall that in the spring 
of 1947 a Mexican visiting New York City died 
in Bellevue Hospital of smallpox. Nine more 
cases and two more deaths from this same 
disease were reported shortly thereafter.. 

The public health authorities of this 
sprawling metropolitan city of over 11,000,000 
persons took immediate precautionary steps 
to check and prevent further spread of this 
disease. Within a month more than 6,000,- 
000 persons received smallpox vaccination. 
As you can easily surmise, the disease was 
promptly checked. 

Here is a concrete example of coordinated 
action on the part of public health authori- 
ties and the military which supplied much 
of the serum. In wartime such an outbreak 
could be the result of sabotage. 

Lack of preparedness in this field could 
cause entire cities to be laid low. To be pre- 
pared for any eventuality is, therefore, one of 
the primary objectives of this program. 

By contrast, let us see what measures have 
been developed for the protection of our food 
and meat supply. 

Extensive research has been carried on in 
these two fields since disease-producing or- 
ganisms could be easily spread by sabotage. 
To counteract this possibility we have studied 
the effects of thousands of biological and 
chemical agents. We have recorded their 
effects on the growth of plants, on checking 
obnoxious diseases, and on increasing the 
productivity of the soil. 

With respect to our meat supply, a joint 
United States-Canadian commission has 
achieved significant results in the control of 
livestock diseases of importance to both 
countr es, We have established the im- 


munity of livestock to certain biological 
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agents. Great advancement has also been 
made in the treatment of certain infectious 
diseases of cattle. 

These measures, as you can see, are all de. 
fensive. They must be made in advance of 
any possible use of biological warfare agents 
by a potential enemy. It is only in the con. 
tinuation of our research in this field that 
an adequate defense against their use cay 
be assured. 

CHEMICAL 


In the field of chemical warfare, our cb. 
jectives are to carry on research and develop. 
ment on new and improved methcds and 
techniques of toxic and nontoxic chemical 
warfare. 

It is the considered opinion of many ex. 
perts that toxic warfare was not employed 
by the enemy, during World War II, largely 
because we were so well prepared to defend 
ourselves against its use, and to retaliate, 

Let us not overlook the significance of the 
Axis’ failure to use this form of warfare ip 
spite of their careful preparations. 

During the Nuremburg War Crimes Trials, 
Admiral Speer, the German war production 
expert, testified that two of the newer Ger. 
man war gases were still being produced as 
late as November 1944. The Japanese ceased 
war gas production in September 1944, but 
only because they relied upon the Allied 
pledge not to initiate gas warfare. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
Axis knew our capacity for meeting any chal- 
lenge in the chemical warfare field—and re- 
fused to accept the gauntlet. That we were 
so well prepared is due in large part to the 
supreme industrial efforts of the chemical 
industry which you gentlemen represent. 

With respect to further work in this field 
since World War II, it is a well-known fact 
that many German scientific experts on 
toxic chemical warfare are being exploited 
by Soviet Russia. 

It must be assumed, therefore, that we 
are not the sole possessors of the offensive 
and defensive secrets of the new nerve gases. 

Our research in this field is directed to- 
ward keeping us abreast of the latest de- 
velopments. We are seeking to perfect all 
methods and techniques for the detection, 
decontamination, and the protection of per- 
sonnel and animals from these new agents. 

The incendiaries, flame throwers, and 
screening smokes so widely used in smash- 
ing the enemy on all battlefronts of the 
world, were often vital in the successful 
prosecution of the war. The sterling con- 
tributions of your industrial organizations 
materially aided the corps in accomplish- 
ing its world-wide mission, and are now part 
of the corps’ official history. 

We are continuing to make considerable 
progress in the development of new materials 
and techniques of nontoxic chemical warfare. 

Now how do we publicize the findings of 
our scientists in these flelds? 

Chemical Corps policy permits our scieu- 
tists maximum freedom in the publica 
of their research findings within the limits 
of military security. They are encouragedt 
present abstracts of their work to the sciel- 
tific world. Their talks and papers are pre- 
sented before military, scientific, anu educa- 
tional bodies, associations, and otler i 
terested groups. 

Their articles appear in the leading mil! 
tary, scientific, and industrial publications. 
All these groups thereby collaborate in dis 
seminating, for the benefit of the entire N®- 
tion, as well as the scientific world in fen 
eral, the combined results of military, scie!- 
tific, and industrial research. To cate, ! 
instance, over 200 papers on biological wil 
fare alone, have been cleared for publicatiol 


EVALUATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP./ENT 
PROGRAM 
This examination of our mission and the 
technical objectives of our research and 4° 
velopment program would not be comp 
unless we evaluated it. 
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I could shoot off a lot of words about how 
rtant the program is to us. But it 
not mean much to you gentlemen, 
ye heavy investments in industry, 
we spoke in terms of dollars and cents. 
Since VJ-day, we have spent increasing 
n this program. In 1946, for instance, 
st vear following wartime cutbacks in 
field, we obligated more than $6,000,000, 
mewhat over 10 percent of the- corps’ 
total budget. 

Fri m 1947 to 1949, these obligations rose 
49 nore than 33 percent of our total budget. 
In this fiscal year of 1950, we plan on obli- 

ting over 89 percent, or more than $12,- 
00 000 of our total appropriations to carry 
out the corps’ research and development 
responsibilities. 

A substantial portion of these obligations 
is, as you gentlemen know, obligated under 
various types of research contract with your 
research institutions and industrial organi- 
” XX u can visualize the tremendous impor- 
tance we place on your continued collabora- 
tion in assisting the corps to meet its ob- 
jectives. But research and development 
alone would be worthless unless coordinated 


with our industrial and mobilization plan- 


ning responsibilities. 
INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
Industrial mobilization became a separate 
program under the jurisdiction of the Muni- 
tions Board by the provisions of the National 


Security Act of 1947. 

The program is primarily concerned with 
the allocation of industrial capacity on a 
priority basis, to all members of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Team. Operating Annex 
No. 47 of the Munitions Board Manual en- 
titled, “Allocation of Private Industrial Ca- 
for Procurement Planning of the 
d Services,” governs such allocation. 
ce documents have been given wide 
tribution by the Munitions Board and I 
ure that you gentlemen are familiar with 
Comprehensive policies established 
1e Board, are set forth to govern every 
I industrial mobilization and pro- 
curement planning. 

These policies govern the distribution of 
industrial capacity, when it is converted to 
war production, among the several military 
Through advanced planning, the 
Board hopes to assure the most effective 
1 zation of the Nation’s resources in an 
emergency. 

The outstanding features of the plan are 
the standardization of specifications and the 
allocation of purchase authority of technical 
equipment and end items of common use. 
I > are to be procured by a single agency, 
or purchasing authority. 

r words, the Chemical Corps would 
uthorized to procure all items for chem- 
warlare under these regulations and 
cies. Such procurement authority would 
ude procurement of chemical warfare 

11 for all branches of the Army, the 

ind the Air Force. 

The industrial mobilization plan of the 
corps seeKs to assure for the corps certain 
¢ ite levels of industrial production ca- 

to meet the corps’ requirements for 
future M-day. ; 

ed arsenal production will enable 

the ball until industry converts 

r production. Industry then carries 

| augmenting arsenal production in 

nee with our vrocurement planning 







phase of 


services. 
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PROCUREMENT PLANNING 


procurement planning program has 
up to meet the corps’ obligations 
nite levels of supply and equipment. 

e will be required for the execution of 
rps’ responsibility in the over-all stra- 
> plan of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Re- 











qu ents are computed on the troop basis 
for mobilization. 

. must be pointed out, however, that the 
Ul 


“ions Board is not making any definite 
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allocations of private industrial capacity at 
the present time. It is, therefore, up to the 
technical services and allied industries to get 
together in preparing joint plans based on 
past experiences and procedures in the solu- 
tion of common problems. 

Now what does this mean to the indus- 
tries which you gentlemen represent? First, 
let us examine the various categories set up 
by the soard; and secondly, what part of the 
Corps’ budget is being set aside to carry out 
this planning? 

The entire field of industrial mobilization 
and procurement planning is broken down 
by the Munitions Board into four main cate- 
gories. These are (1) maintenance of stand- 
by plants; (2) acquisition and maintenance 
of machine tools and manufacturing equip- 
ment which are difficult to obtain in an 
emergency; (3) planning studies and pre- 
paredness measures undertaken by industry, 
through special contracts, to develop, or pre- 
serve industrial know-how; and (4) planning 
within the Department of the Army. The 
cataloging and standardization of spare parts 
program is also considered an integral part 
of the foregoing. 

The Chemical Corps has expended increas- 
ing sums on its part of the over-ail program 
which was established as a separate project, 
under its own appropriation, in 1947. 

In 1948 for instance, we obligated almost 
one and three-quarters million dollars; in 
1949, more than two million, seven hundred 
thousand. For this fiscal year 1950, we have 
an cstimated obligation of over $4,000,000 to 
carry out the corps’ procurement planning 
respons bilities. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Now what are our accomplishments to 
date? I will touch on only two of the main 
categories to give you some idea of our over- 
all progress in the plan: Categories 2 and 3, 

Under category 2, we are holding in reserve 
machine tools and manufacturing equip- 
ment with an estimated value of almost 
$20,000,000. These reserves comprise ap- 
proximately 10,000 items of special produc- 
tion equipment, in addition to 31,000 items 
of inspection equipment. 

These items must all be preserved in a 
serviceable condition for immediate use in 
an emergency. The corps is, therefore, con- 
tinuing a program of inspection verification, 
preservation for storage, and periodic sur- 
veillance of these items. 

Under category 3, “Planning studies and 
preparednes: contracts with industry to pre- 
serve industrial know-how,” the corps is 
seeking to solve one of its most difficult pro- 
curement problems. 

Many of you gentlemen know that over 90 
percent of our items are strictly military in 
n.ture. They have no civilian counterpart. 
In some cases industry has never produced 
any of our newly developei items. Others 
have never been produced in the quantities 
required by the mobilization plans of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

To meet our responsibilities in this con- 
nection, we are maintaining preparedness 
contracts with industry, in order to preserve 
and to further develop, industrial know-how 
as contemplated by the Munitions Board. 

These contracts, whose limits are set by 
regulations, are of three types depending 
upon the degree of progress in the over-all 
plan. 

Phase I contracts are of the general ex- 
ploratory type by which industry conducts 
general exploratory work on an idea for the 
corps. 

Phase II contracts involve a more advanced 
stage in which planning, engineering, and 
development of an idea are initiated. Phase 
III, or the education production contract, 
involves the limited production of an item 
in pilot plant models. 

Thus, the over-all picture involves the 
preparation of manufacturing floor plans, 
plant layouts, and flow sheets. It includes 
assembling operational data on all elements 
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of production from the receipt of raw ma- 
terials to the final packaging of end items. 

Through these preparedness contracts, we 
are obtaining vital production know-how. By 
means of these preliminary investigations, we 
are able to plan and prepare with industry 
for future emergency production. 

I would like to emphasize at this point, 
that our industrial preparedness measures 
with industry have already reduced produc- 
tion lead-time, on some items, by many 
months. We hope to reduce this lead-time 
still further, 


CHEMICAL PROCUREMENT DISTRICTS 


How do we administer the program and 
maintain contact with industry? 

The corps’ industrial mobilization and 
procurement planning program is adminis- 
tered through six chemical procurement dis- 
tricts with headquarters in Boston, New 
York, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, and San 
Francisco. 

These districts are responsible for all in- 
dustrial mobilization and procurement plan- 
ning functions within their respective areas. 
Although their functions are purely- advisory 
at the present time, they will become active 
procurement districts in an emergency. 

These offices maintain contact with indus- 
try on procurement planning activities of the 
corps. They collaborate with industrial- 
plant managers in the preparation of produc- 
tion plans for the manufacture of specific 
items in designated plants. These plans 
cover the procurement of end items and of 
subassemblies and other component parts of 
Chemical Corps matériel for use in our manu- 
facturing arsenals. 

These districts also assist in the adminis- 
tration of our various types of procurement 
planning contracts. 

Right here I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that it is not necessary to 
contact any middlemen to do business with 
the corps. You can get all the information 
you need by contacting us directly. 

If any of you gentlemen should desire in- 
formation regarding our procurement plans 
within the jurisdiction of the Chicago chem- 
ical-procurement district, comprising 13 
Midwestern States, please direct your in- 
quiries to the commanding officer of this 
district at 226 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

That office is responsible for all procure- 
ment and procurement-planning functions 
within this area. 

If any of you gentlemen are from other 
sections of the country, please contact your 
local chemical-procurement district office, 
or drop a line to the Chemical Corps Pro- 
curement Agency, at Army Chemical Cen- 
ter, Edgewood, Md. They will be giad to 
furnish you with all the desired information. 

If any of you would like to contact me 
in Washington, my door is always open. I 
will be glad to welcome you at any time. 

CIVILIAN ASSISTANCE 


I would like to extend my thanks at this 
particular point to all those scientists and 
technologists assisting me in carrying out 
the many responsibilities of my office. 

As I previously stated, I am not a scien- 
tist. I am a field soldier appointed to do a 
tough job. I need your advice and assist- 
ance, and I encourage your further collabo- 
ration. 

I wish to extend my sincere thanks to the 
board of directors, to Dr. Walter Kirner, and 
to other members of the committee advisory 
to the Chief, Chemical Corps, and to the 
members of all the committees of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. I would like to as- 
sure you that I am familiar with the extent 
of your aid to the corps since its creation 
as a permanent branch of the Army in 1920. 

I also wish to thank Dr. W. Albert Noyes, 
Jr., former chairman, and Dr. H. F. John- 
stone, present chairman of the Research 
Council of the Corps, as well as other com- 
mittee members, for their splendid and con- 
tinuous cooperation. 
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I believe that our example of seeking to 
achieve common goals in joint endeavors 
could very well serve as a model of unifica- 
tion between industry and the military serv- 
ices. 

It is my personal feeling that in these com- 
mittees I have a group which can deal effec. 
tively with all phases of our unconventional 
fields of warfare, and that they can serve as 
the nucleus for rapid expansion in an emer- 
gency. 

SUMMARY 

In summing up this over-all survey of the 
Chemical Corps’ program, I have attempted to 
point out the various aspects of the uncon- 
ventional fields of warfare which are our re- 
sponibility. 

We have looked into the research and de- 
velopment and industrial mobilization and 
procurement planning programs. We have 
also examined some of our accomplishments. 

But this is just the beginning of our efforts, 
for our joint endeavors must be aimed at 
solving our common problems for mobiliza- 
tion readiness. 

When; and if, the potential threats to our 
security become active, there won’t be time 
to prepare as in the past. 

Our mobilization readiness requires, there- 
fore, intensive planning between industry 
and the corps to assure the rapid execu- 
tion of our mobilization responsibilities. It 
likewise requires full knowledge on the part 
of industry as to where it fits into the over- 
all program. 

In an emergency, industry must be ready 
to shift immediately from peacetime opera- 
tions in order to guarantee its allocation 
of raw materials, and to prevent its labor 
force from being drained away to essential 
production. 

In the final analysis, the very existence of 
your organizations may depend upon your 
mobilization preparedness. 

On the basis of past experience, I know 
that you members of the chemical industry 
will do your share in assisting the Chemical 
Corps to accomplish its mission. 

Preparedness of both industry and the 
military is a tanglible form of insurance in 
this highly scientific day and age. Our pre- 
paredness plans may one day prove to be 
the deciding factor in maintaining our demo- 
cratic way of life. 





Them Good Old Horse-and-Buggy Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I received an original poem 
from one of our former colleagues and 


my very good friend, the Honorable Jed . 


Johnson, who represented the Oklahoma 
Sixth Congressional District for many, 
many years with distinction. He is now 
rendering outstanding service as one of 
the judges of the United States Customs 
Court of New York City. As part of 
my remarks, I include his poem entitled 
“Them Good Old MHorse-and-Buggy 
Days”: 

THEM Goop OLD Horse&-AnpD-BucGy Days 
Often I think of the modest farm home, 
Down in the heart of Texas, 

Cf my pioneer parents going there alone, 
Thoughts of their courage perplex us, 
In their first twenty years, 

Amid laughter and tears, 


Ten brats to their union they bore, 
With crop failures and droughts, 
And ten hungry mouths, 

They kept the old wolf from the door. 
Ours was a simple way of life, 

Back in the days oz old. 

Though crowded for room, 

Tl.ere was little strife, 

We were happy without silver or gold. 
For movies we had God’s sunset rays, 
For television an evening star, 

And in those horse-and-buggy days, 
No question who drove the car. 

No scary radio skit: of nights, 

No crime plays filled the air, 

No modern homes nor electric lights, 
No Bergman pictures there. 

Though things were not so very fine 
In the days of yes-ter-year, 

The kids all hit the hay at nine, 

No atomic bombs to fear. 


Fo: country lads there were loads of fun 

With a coon-hunting dog and a big shotgun, 

We had scads of things not seen in town 

Like pecans and walnuts thick on the ground. 

Like old Chambers Creek brimming full of 
fish, 

Like a fine swimming hole, all a boy could 
wish. 

Like birds and squirrels chirping away at me, 

Like a rabbit or a possum in every hollow 
tree, 

Like wild blackberries growing all around, 

Or like finding a bee tree while clearing new 
ground. 

Like wild grapes covering the old hackberry 
tree, 

Yes, ’twas a wholesome life and how carefree! 


F Lr readin’, writin’, and ‘rithmetic, 
To a one-room school we went. 

If the teacher had no hickory stick 
For an elm or willow he sent. 

To the Johnson home no liquor came 
Yor dared we take a cigarette, 

To drink or swear would blight our name, 
The thought lingers with us yet. 
The Bible was our daily guide, 

Our motto the Golden Rule. 
Although ’twas most an hour's ride 
To church and Sunday school, 

The Johnson clan was there on time, 
Excuses did not avail, 

Though we be ill or feeling fine, 

The Lord we could not fail. 


Could I turn back the hands of time 
And be once more a lad, 

I'd choose the same sweet Mother o’ mine 
Also the same dear Dad. 

No bonds or stocks or cash they left, 
Except sweet bonds of love, 

But by no means were they bereft 
Of riches that count above. 

The heritage handed down to me 
Cannot be bought with gold. 

Their high ideals, once hard to see, 
Give me courage to be bold; 

To go to bat for things worth while, 
As Dad and Mother used to do; 

To do my utmost with a smile 

And to my God be true. 





The Devoted Sisters of St. Ann 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pleasure that I bring to 


the attention of my colleagues in the 
House the one hundredth anniversary 
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of the founding of the famovs religioys 
order of the Sisters of St. Ann, whose 
headquarters in the United States are 
located in my district in the beautify 
city of Marlboro, Mass. 

The observance of the anniversary was 
celebrated last week with religious an 
civil ceremonies in this courtry ang 
Canada, which will continue until nex 
September. Among the high lights of 
this observance will be the visit to Mar). 
boro next fall of Eugene Cardinal Tis. 
serant, a native of France, who is Bishop 
of Porto and St. Rufina in Italy. Fo; 
many years, Cardinal Tisserant has 
maintained a deep and active interest 
in the progress and work of the Sisters 
of St. Ann and about a year ago he was 
designated by Pope Pius XII as the Ro. 
man Protector of the Community of the 
Sisters of St. Ann. 

I am distinctly honored and priyj- 
leged to have the opportunity today to 
pay my own humble tribute to the out. 
standing, magnificent work of the Sis- 
ters of St. Ann in the fields of education 
and teaching, hospital care of the sick 
and afflicted, and missionary activities 
in foreign lands. From the small group 
of five young French-Canadian gir's 
banded together 100 years ago in th 
common cause, the religious community 
of St. Ann has grown to more than 3,000 
devoted sisters scattered over the world 
in 100 religious establishmerts. The 
Sisters of St. Ann carry on their work in 
colleges in Canada and the United 
States, parochial grade and high schools, 
novitiates, hospitals, dispensaries, and 
missions located in Haiti, Alaska, and 
Japan, 

The Mother House of the order is lo- 
cated in Lachine, Quebec, and the Pro- 
vincial House for the United States is at 
Marlboro where the Sisters have two 
schools, Anna Maria College and St. 
Ann’s Academy, which provide college 
and high school classes for girls. In ad- 
dition, the Sisters are in charge of St. 
Anthony’s Parochial School, providing 
grammar school instruction for the 
children of St. Mary’s parish, a French- 
speaking parish in Marlboro. Parochial 
schools are conducted by the order in 
several other communities in my district. 

Founder of the Sisters of St. Ann was 
Miss Sureau Blondin, a Quebec school 
teacher, who first broached her dream of 
a religious teaching order to four young 
friends in the small community of Vau- 
dreuil in Canada. These five sisters re- 

eived their religious vows on Septem- 
ber 8, 1850, in the parish church at Vau- 
dreuil and within 3 years this small 
nucleus had grown to 22 teaching siste!’s, 
6 novices and 6 postulants. Today, 
many recruits annually take vows in the 
order, now numbering some 3,000 mem- 
bers. As a further indication of the 
order’s growth, the Sisters, during 1949- 
50, taught some 29,000 students and 
treated more than 20,000 persons in the 
community hospitals and over 6,000 in 
the dispensaries. 


The Sisters of St. Ann first entered the 
mission field in 1858 and now maintain 
hospitals, schools ané missions in Britis! 
Columbia, Alaska, Haiti and Japan. 1! 
order has been recognized for its £00 
work in Alaska where the community 14 
institutions at Juneau. Koserefsry ! 
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the Yukon, Nulato, an Indian village 
near the Arctic Circle, and Skagway, 
among others. At the request of the 
United States Government, the Sisters 
assumed direction of a sanatorium for 
tubercular natives at Skagway. 

The Sisters carried their missionary 
activities to Japan where a commercial 
hich school and grade school were estab- 
lished in Omuta in 1934 and 1935. At 
the outbreak of the war, the schools were 
demolished by the Japanese and in 1942 
the Sisters were sent to a concentration 
camp and subsequently repatriated the 
following autumn, 

Conspicuous ecclesiastical honors have 
been conferred upon the order and the 
present Superior General of the Sisters 
of St. Ann. The Reverend Mother Mary 
Leopoldine, who has held that post for 
94 years, holds the pontifical medal, Pro 
Ecclesia et Pontifice, presented to her 
last year by Pope Pius. 

In attendance at the anniversary ob- 
servance were the Most Reverend Rich- 
ard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, 
and the Most Reverend John J. Wright, 
bishop of Worcester, who headed the list 
of religious and lay officials scheduled to 
pay well-deserved tribute +o the Sisters 
of St. Ann on the occasion of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the order. These illustrious and bril- 
liant church leaders, so endeared to Mas- 
sachusetts by their presence and their 
eloquence, would render impressive testi- 
mony to the noteworthy achievements of 
these self-effacing, self-sacrificing, and 
noble women. 

A nation is rich indeed that shelters 
and protects within its borders groups 
like the zealous sisters of St. Ann whose 
superb faith in God, whose unselfish la- 
bors for the poor, the weak, and the fa- 
therless, whose unceasing works of mercy, 
charity, and love reflect an ever-present 
light of inspiration and hope to lift up 
and give heart and strength to despair- 
ing Lumanity. 

I extend my heartiest congratulations 
to the Sisters of St. Ann on their one 
hundredth birthday and express the 
hope that their future success and ac- 
complishments may be increasingly ben- 
eficial. I wish for them continued hap- 
Piness in their lives of devotion and sac- 
rifice in the years to come. Above all, 
I thank them for their many contribu- 
tions to the welfare of the people of my 
district, the State, and the Nation, and 
the cause of suffering humanity. 





Extend Federal Rent Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Milwaukee Journal of April 22, 1950: 
EXTEND FEDERAL RENT CONTROLS 
ident Truman has asked Congress to 

tor another year the Federal Rent 


Pr¢ 
extend 
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Control Act which expires on June 30. He 
marshals the reasons for this extension very 
convincingly. 

There is, he says, still a serious shortage 
of housing in many places. The shortage 
is most acute in housing which families 
with incomes under $300 a month can afford. 
Citing what has happened in areas already 
prematurely decontrolled, he argues that 
unless the Federal law is extended, rents 
will skyrocket, especially for those least able 
to meet unjustified increases. 

alis proposal is that the law be extended 
for the 8,000,000 units which will still be 
under control at the end of June and that 
the present policy of permitting justifiable 
increases be continued. 

It seems to us that Congress will be wise 
to follow the President's desires in this mat- 
ter, even though Federal controls are of 
no further direct interest to us here in 
Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin’s own rent control law, which 
superseded Federal law, also expires in June. 
We cannot return to Federal control and 
only a special session of the legislature could 
extend our own law. So, whether or not 
Congress reenacts the Federal statute, de- 
control will come in Wisconsin on June 1. 

What our experience will be remains to 
be seen. Many renters will be secure until 
th> end of the year, because of leases which 
run through December 31. There are, how- 
ever, hundreds, particularly in the low-rent 
brackets, who do not have this protection. 
Unless a considerable amount of low-cost 
rousing is built in the next few months, we 
are therefore likely to find that, while high 
rents remain relatively stable or even de- 
crease slightly, rents will rise sharply for 
the lower priced units, which are still in 
wholly inadequate supply. 

In other words, we are likely to follow 
the pattern which the President fears will 
strike the whole country if Federal controls 
lapse. We will have a landlord's market, 
and what happens will depend to a degree 
on the landlord’s conscience. 





McCarthy’s New Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to the 
following editorial from a recent issue 
of the Rocky Mountain News of Denver, 
Colo. It presents an interesting com- 
ment on the current investigation of the 
charges of Senator McCartuy of the 
Communist infiltration in our Govern- 
ment and the menace of these radical in- 
dividuals who have crept into top-flight 
policy-making positions in the State De- 
partment and other Federal agencies, 

The editorial follows: 

McCartTuHy’s New Look 

It has seemed to some of us that Senator 
McCartHy was supporting his charges of 
Communist influences in the State Depart- 
ment with more noise than evidence. 

But it also has been apparent that a sure 
prisingly strong segment of public opinion 
was rallying to his support. 

Was the Wisconsin Republican beating 
the Communists at their own game, simply by 
outshouting them? Or was he the coincl- 
dental beneficiary of a ground swell of pubs 
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lic resentment against official indifference 
to a very real menace to national security? 

Whatever the explanation, we are con- 
vinced that Senator McCartuy himself is a 
factor to be reckoned with since hearing 
him present his case before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 

His speech was loaded with tough, perti- 
nent questions which could not be laughed 
off. He is equally adept at answering ques- 
tions directed at him. 

Asked why he hadn't named the Com- 
munists in the State Department, he said 
he would name names when the Depart- 
ment’s files were opened to him, adding: 
“If those files proved that McCaRTHY was a 
liar, they would damn well be opened to- 
morrow.” 

That challenge may have to be answered 
the next time President Truman takes the 
stump. It’s whistle-stop language. 

The Senator cited the case of a man who, 
he said, was investigated 11 times by the 
State Department Loyalty Board before 
finally quitting and taking up active Com- 
munist Party work. 

“Eleven times the President’s Loyalty Re- 
view Board lacked the guts to order the man 
fired,” he charged. 

That, too, is whistle-stop stuff. 

There was the case of George Wheeler, now 
attacking American foreign poiicy from be- 
hind the iron curtain. Why was this man 
cleared for highly important State Depart- 
ment work in Europe? Why, indeed? 

Dr. Philip C. Jessup has just been appoint- 
ed head of the State Department's high Pol- 
icy Board, which will map our cold-war 
strategy. 

“Why does he always join Communist 
fronts? Why not anti-Communist organiza- 
tions?” Senator McCartTnuy asked, submitting 
photostatic evidence that Dr. Jessup had 
been a member of five fronts. 

Joe McCaktTHyY will not be alone in ques- 
tioning this appointment, particularly when 
it is recalled that Dr. Jessup gave a character 
testimonial for Alger Hiss as late as last year. 

Whatever he may have lacked to support 
his charges at the outset, Senator McCarTHy 
is picking up new ammunition and finding 
new targets as he goes along. 

It isn’t all just old stuff, either, but mate- 
rial reflecting on persons now in Government 
service, which will question the integrity of 
the Government itself unless it is rebutted 
to the public’s satisfaction. 





Sister Helen Madeleine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding the following editorial from the 
Boston Post concerning Sister Helen 
Madeleine of whom Boston is extremely 
proud: 

SIsTER HELEN MADELEINE 

The courage of nuns is commonplace 
knowledge. These women develop a quiet 
confidence in God to whom they have dedi- 
cated their lives. The result is that no en- 
terprise is too difficult, no task staggering. 
Sister Helen Madeleine, dean of Emmanuel 
College since its founding 31 years ago, is a 
case in point. After those years of service 
when the ordinary college dean might seek re- 
tirement to a life of study or ease, Sister 
Helen Madeleine will journey to Japan to help 
open a new college there staffed by the Notre 
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Dame nuns. She has had many honors since 
the doors of Emmanuel College opened. She 
has had the tremendous satisfaction of see- 
ing the school, in its short span of years, 
become one of the leading Catholic educa- 
tional institutions in the country, and one 
of New England’s outstanding colleges for 
girls. Its success, though she would blanch 
it the statement, is mainly due to her great 
personality. It will never lose the impetus 
she has given it. She will be honored at a 
formal reception at the college next month 
and will leave for Japan in June. The ac- 
complishments she leaves behind make her 
one of the great women in the history of 
Boston. 


Reopen Army-Navy Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1950 m 


fr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, the order closing many Army 
and Navy hospitals at this time is a great 
mistake. It cannot possibly be justified 
in the light of the needs of our service- 
men, their dependents, and our veterans. 

To the credit of this House, the emi- 
nent and distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. R1Ivers] and his able 
Subcommittee on Armed Services has not 
only protested this action and demanded 
its cancellation but has also conducted a 
very penetrating investigation into the 
general situation projected by the arbi- 
trary closing of these hospitals. 

The facts already brought out by this 
inquiry are astounding in many respects. 
For example, the committee has disclosed 
that the economies claimed for the order 
are largely illusory. It is shown conclu- 
sively that money saved in one way will 
have to be spent in other ways and that 
the net effect of the closings may well in 
the end constitute larger cost and ex- 
pense to the Government. 

It also appears that medical and hos- 
pital service to our armed services per- 
sonnel and their dependents and vet- 
erans of certain categories would be un- 
reasonably and harmfully restricted. 
For example, the closing of Murphy Gen- 
eral Hospital at Waltham, Mass., and 
other closings would mean that the only 
Army genera! hospital east of the Missis- 
sippi River remaining available for serv- 
ice men and tvomen of the entire eastern 
seaboard would be the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital at Washington, D. C., an institution 


already besieged by many service per- 


sonnel who are unable to secure admis- 
sion and who, regardless of the serious- 
ness of their condition, in most cases, 
have to wait long periods to obtain proper 
medical care to which they are entitled 
by law. 

The very able, gracious, and distin- 
guished gentleman who represents the 
district where Murphy General Hospital 
is located [Mr. DononvE] must be great- 
ly commended for his persevering and 
unyielding efforts to keep this fine in- 
stitution open. Because of the high re- 
gard in which he is held in this House 


and the confidence which our colleagues 
have in his judgment, many Members, 
including the great chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee [Mr. Vinson], 
have joined him, as I have done, in ap- 
pealing to the Secretary of Defense to 
save this and other hospitals. There 
are some indications that these repeated 
appeals may receive some consideration. 

Such orders do violence to both the 
hospital and the present well-merited 
drive for economy. No economy meas- 
ure that does not have public opinion 
squarely behind it can be sustained in 
the long run. The public is outraged 
by attempts of the Department of De- 
fense to sweep aside hospital facilities 
provided by Congress for the armed 
services. 

I hope that the Department of De- 
fense, which has so unwisely, so un- 
soundly, and so hastily moved in those 
matters, may soon be persuaded by the 
logic and facts of the real situation as it 
unfolds and promptly cancel the closing 
orders. Otherwise Congress must act 
by considering changes in certain basic 
laws which many people think repose 
tco much power in the hands of the De- 
partment of Defense. That is a most 
vital question to which I propose to give 
my closest attention. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Secretary, I respect- 
fully appeal to you to revoke the order 
closing service hospitals. 


New York’s Example on Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Louisville Courier-Journal of April 12, 
1950: 

New YorK’s EXAMPLE ON RENT CONTROL 


Should rent controls be extended beyond 
June 30, when the present Federal law ex- 
pires? President Truman has asked— 
though not very loudly as yet—that Federal 
ceilings be extended another full year, but 
Congress has not even done much talking 
about the controversial subject so far, and 
opponents of rent control say they have 
enough votes to kill it, when and if. 

That may be true. The real estate lobbies 
have done their usual effective job in Wash- 
ington. Many Congressmen are sincerely 
convinced that there is no longer any need 
for Federal ceilings. 

But we are willing to bet a political dollar 
that a good many Congressmen who vote 
against extension of rent control this spring 
will find themselves at the short end of the 
balloting next fall. And our hunch is not 
based on any mastery of the conflicting sets 
of statistics put out by those who say that 
the public interest requires extended control 
or by those who say that it does not, or even 
by the evidence that where controls have 
been lifted rents have jumped 20 to 100 per- 
cent over controlled standards. 

Our hunch is based on nothing less than 
the action by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey and his 
Republican legislature in New York. The 
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city of New York had already passed loca 
rent control legislation to backstop the pro. 
gressive postwar weakening of Federal! ac:: 
but this was not enough, politically or practi. 
cally, for State Republicans. Faced with th 
possibility that Federal controls would ¢;. 
pire this June, the Republicans put throyoy 
@ bill transferring residential rents from F de 
eral to State control effective May 1. An, 
Governor Dewey, praising this measure to th» 
detriment of a Democratic bill lost in ty 
shuffle, signed it with the pointed obsery:. 


rents until March 1951, while the Democra: 
formula would have permitted immedis:: 
increases. 

New York isn’t exactly typiccl of the res 
of the country, but on rent control, we sy:. 
pect, Tom Dewey’s pulse-feeling would ¢» 
for a good many other States as well. The 
economists say our boom-rate buying is likely 
to continue through 1950, and if rents, long 
recognized as the classic inflationary item 
in all booms, are allowed to zoom skyward 
millions of Americans are going to | tbe 
jected to ruinous pressure. New York Re. 
publicans have shown a proper apprehensio: 
that such pressure, aside from its economi 
results, might yield political dynamite, 


John S. Service—His Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as usual Mr. Henry J. Taylor is ren- 
dering a patriotic service in pointing out 
the record of John S. Service as a hish- 
ranking diplomat in American foreign 
service. On March 20, 1950, in a Na- 
tion-wide broadcast he related some 
facts about this man. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am including the 
broadcast referred to: 

SUBJECT 

Mr. Taylor, you attended the Alger Hiss 
trials, and reported on them. You have been 
working on the case of Diplomat John §. 
Service ordered back this week from India 
for review of his loyalty record. Most of us 
have never heard of John S. Service. 

Mr. TayLor. The same forces for protection 
which closed in around the then unknow! 
Alger Hiss are now closing in around Johns 
Service. All of which makes me leery. Fo 
I love this country as youdo. But it is being 
eaten out from within. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS BLEED 


Just as Secretary of State Acheson promp" 
bled for Alger Hiss, so the Deputy Uns 
Secretary of State now promptly takes 
upon himself to announce—and I quote- 
that “the sympathy and good wishes of ™ 
entire State Department go out to Jou 
Stewart Service.” 

Why all this stir of defense, this bleec 
ing, because John Stewart Service is to » 
questioned? Who is he? 

Let me give you some first-hand facts ! 
obtained from a man Service worked {ol 
the United States wartime Ambassador ' 
China, Patrick J. Hurley. I verified 
confirmed these facts over the week &04, 
with Mr. Hurley himself, 

I first met Alger Hiss at the Dumbarto® 
Oaks international conferences some mon tas 
before I ever heard of John S. Service. 4° 
was in 1944, 
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CHUNGKING DOUBLE-CROS 

When I did encounter this man Service I 
was in China. There, toward the end of the 
war, 1 was with Ambassador Hurley at Chung- 





H irley told me then that State Depart- 
nt officials in his own American Embassy 
ctaf—and he named them—were, in his 
opinion, double-crossing him with Stalin's 
stooges, the Chinese Communists. He said 
ey were trying to put American policy 
to the Communist camp. 

I can see him now, pacing the floor of his 
Chungking house, a worried and frustrated 
patriot. Behind the closed door he named 
ese men to me, one by one. 

Among others, he named John S. Service. 
Now remember, this was in 1945. That was 
nearly five long and fateful years ago— 
fateful for the security of your land and 
mine, vur homes, our future, our very lives. 











ELEVEN COME HOME 
Shortly after I left him, Hurley ordered 
back to Washington from China 11 embassy 
ficials who, in his opinion, were so cosy 
with the Communists that he pulled them 
1 John S. Service was included in this 


This is what Hurley said about them, pub- 
licly, in the New York World-Telegram, on 
November 28, 1945: “Most of them have con- 
tinved to side with the Communist armed 


party and, at times, with the Communist 
rialist bloc, against American policy.” 
Hurley, as you recall, was smeared 
at once by all the political forces of protec- 
tior He was given a cold shoulder by 
highest State Department authorities, in- 
cluding Mr. Dean Acheson. Then came the 
famous saying, “It’s all a red herring.” 
Yet you see how truthfully and cou- 
rageously Ambassador Hurley spoke—albeit 











how thanklessly. For today’s whole out- 
come was foreseen and foretold by Hurley 
and others five long years ago. But nothing 


was aone to save us. 
THE ROYAL WELCOME 
As for the men Hurley threw out, what 


happened to them when they got back to 
the State Department in Washington? Let’s 
be exact about this 

John D. Davies, one of the eleven, was 


} 


dad to the top planning board of the 
partment, which is the brain trust 
American foreign policy. Davies was 
given the job of calling the American signals 
about China—and at the top policy level. 
He was then sent to our Embassy in Russia 
with Horace H. Smith, whom Hurley 

rew out. 
Arthur Ringwalt, also sent back by Hurley 
ispicion of procommunism, was made 
Acting Chief of the China Division in Wash- 











Who were appointed assistant chiefs? Two 
re the very same 11 men Hurley threw 
he same bunch, Edward E. Rice and 
Fult Freeman. 
rou have seen what has happened to us 
since then—as well as in Moscow 
ughout the world, Yet we talk now 
diplomacy in the hands of the 
eacers, 
stalin must be laughing at us. Total di- 
Whose diplomacy is it we have— 
? 


tir 


come to John S. Service. 








Here are 

L Please listen carefully, if you fear 

n sition in a next war. 

F Ambassador Hurley told me that 
Jol vice had already been relieved of 
Als Gutie nee in China, and sent home, by 
. * Commander Lt. Gen. Albert C. 
V ] ver 


another fine American. Never- 
te Department officials in Wash- 
John Service back to China, 
ther channel, to the Communist 





the Knowledge or consent of 
tr Hurley. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE INTERVENES 


Ambassador Hurley told me that, when he 
discovered this, he went to the White House 
and protested to President Roosevelt. Re- 
member, all this is news. He produced let- 
ters John Service and others had written, 
reflecting their views. May I say that the 
Senate and the American people should read 
those letters and reports now, while the 
bleeding is on, 

President Roosevelt authorized Hurley to 
send such characters home. So Service was 
sent home for a second time. 

When Service reached America, he was ar- 
rested by the FBI. He wasn’t just questioned 
by the FBI. He was arrested by the FBI, as 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover would verify to you. 
For J. Edgar Hoover is not afraid of any- 
body. That’s what makes him a great 
American. 

THE WHITEWASH TREATMENT 

Service was brought be‘ore a grand jury, 
but he was let off—although th? claim is 
made that his FBI record was never fully 
presented to the grand jury by Government 
attorneys. A State Department whitewash 
quickly followed. 

Then what happened? 

Was Service detached from policy de- 
cisions? Well, hardly. After all this, Serv- 
ice was assigned to Japan to tell General 
MacArthur, of all people, how to negotiate 
with Russia. General MacArthur reportedly 
rejected Service. 

But Service showed up in Japan anyway, 
on some kind of authority from the State 
Department. Then, after Mr. Acheson be- 
came Secretary of State, Service was act- 
ually boosted even higher. 

Today we have John S. Service on the 
way to high official duties in India, a crit- 
ical place in our problem of communism, 

WHO WAS HOLDING THE UMBRELLA? 

The question arises: What mysterious 
power has protected his record? After five 
long years since the charges of 1945, and 
after 13 months of latest so-called study, 
the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission now states that it does 
not feel it can give John S. Service “loyalty 
clearance.” 

He is asked to come home for the purpose of 
giving personal answers—no more than that 
at this stage. But why have the FBI record 
on John S. Service, and the China and Mos- 
cow background, and his FBI arrest been 
treated by protectors as if they didn’t exist? 

Certainly something has gone frightfully, 
tragically, terribly wrong with our security 
measures, even if our own officials will not 
admit it. For it has already been shown 
in court that we do have traitors working 
in our Government. 

Blindness to the Communist strategy has 
already cost us Asia. It can cost us the 
world. It can cost us the United States. 
It can be a question of life and death to 
our Nation in the event of a surprise war— 
unless we wake up and insist that America's 
safety is more important than anybody's 
refusal to let the chips fall where they 
may—and there is no time to lose. 





Centennial Speech at University of Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 
Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following centennial 
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speech, February 28, 1950, by A. Ray 
Olpin, president, University of Utah: 

Governor Lee, President Smith, Mayor 
Glade, distinguished delegates, members of 
the board of regents, members of the fac- 
ulty, students, ladies, and gentlemen, there 
are times when the office one holds places 
him in a difficult position. I find myself in 
such a position today as I attempt to respond 
to the eloquent tributes paid to the Uni- 
versity of Utah on this, its one hundredth 
birthday, a milestone not yet achieved by 
any other State-supported university west 
of the Missouri River. 

I am fully conscious of the fact that the 
enviable position held by this educational 
institution is the combined result of wise 
planning by the founding fathers, sound 
guidance by governing boards, superior in- 
struction by competent teachers, and the 
intelligent leadership of former presidents, 
three of whom are present and participating 
in this centennial observance. Moreover, 
the distinction achieved by this school re- 
flects the loyal and generous support of gen- 
erations of citizens motivated by a convic- 
tion that man cannot be saved in ignorance. 

Yes; there have been some persons in the 
past as there doubtless are some today who 
feel that Utah’s institutions of higher learn- 
ing are outgrowing the State's ability to 
support them, what with twice as many stu- 
dents enrolled here for each 1,000 popula- 
tion as in a typical State. But I can find 
nothing in the history of the University of 
Utah that would indicate that the university 
has developed more rapidly than, or out of 
proportion with, the plan envisioned by its 
founding fathers. Else why did the regents, 
following their very first meeting March 13, 
1850, stake off a rectangular area of more 
than 560 acres, including the plot we now 
occupy, and set it aside as the campus on 
which the university was to grow? 

Although these plans for physical growth 
received a temporary setback in 1862 when 
the United States Army appropriated all of 
the land for a military reservation, named by 
President Lincoln after his political oppo- 
nent, Stephen A. Douglas, some 460 acres of 
this army post have reverted to the posses- 
sion of tne university, thanks to three separ- 
ate acts of Congress and opportunities opened 
up by the Surplus Property Act. Even so, 
the campus today is 100 acres smaller than 
it was a century ago. 

If it were not the intention of the original 
planners to establish and foster here a 
great and varied university, with low tui- 
tion, why do you suppose the first chancel- 
lor heralded through the printed page the 
following message to the people of Great 
Britain on October 1, 1850: 

“This institution is needed to meet the 
wants of thousands that annually emigrate 
to this Great Basin. The immigrants and 
outcasts of all nations will here find an asy- 
lum of safety and a nursery of arts and 
sciences available upon the cheapest terms, 
It is neither arrogant nor extravagant to say 
that this institution is forthright prepared 
to teach more living languages practically 
than any other people on the face of the 
earth. Whatever is valuable in the laws and 
usages of nations or in their antiquities; 
whatever in the structure of diversified 
languages or in practical mechanism; what- 
ever in the fabric of governments or in do- 
mestic sociality or in morals can be gleaned 
that is valuable, we venture to say unhesi- 
tatingly will be copiously poured into the 
lap of the institution. Graduates of col- 
leges and students of law, medicine, and 
theology may here receive weekly 
gratis. No person will be denied the | 
of the university for want of pe 
means.” 

Or, why should G Brigham Youn, 
at about the same time, announce with exu- 
berance the arrival from England of a ship- 


ment of goods that included “an excellent 
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telescope, microscope, globes, chemical tests, 
and mineralogical specimens, all of which are 
most valuable acquisitions in promoting 
scientific research” and that the books of the 
Utah library had “been unpacked in good or- 
der, great variety, and of a choice selection.” 

Now, remember—those published state- 
ments were not made by professional edu- 
cators living in erudite communities. They 
issued from pioneers in western frontier 
country, so far removed from the National 
Capital that news of the signing on Septem- 
ber 9, 1850, by President Fillmore of the Or- 
ganic Act creating the Territory of Utah did 
not reach Salt Lake Valley until 4 months 
later. Actually, the authors of those phi- 
losophies of education had been in this val- 
ley but 24% years when the University of 
Deseret, as this institution was then called; 
was incorporate’. Immigrants from the 
world over were even then still arriving from 
the Midwest, East, and European countries 
on foot, wearily dragging their limited be- 
longings behind them in handcarts. 

There can be only one explanation of this 
enthusiasm for higher education, namely, 
a conviction that it would lend security to 
both government and religion. Most of the 
early settlers, as is well known, were converts 
to Mormonism, and the saving graces of edu- 
cation constituted a basic tenet of the Mor- 
mon religion. 

With Brigham Young, whose own formal 
education was limited to 11 days of class- 
work, higher education was almost an ob- 
As Governor of the Territory he 
pleaded with a less sympathetic legislature 
for meager appropriations from a near-bank- 
rupt treasury, and failing in this effort took 

eps to petition the Federal Government for 
financial assistance to keep the doors of the 
university open. In 1852, the United States 
Congress was memorialized for $24,000 to 
be invested in some productive fund, the 
proceeds of which would be applied to the 
support and use of schools. 

In the light of current-day fears of so- 
called socialized education, it is surprising 
to learn that such a rugged individual as 
Brigham Young should seek help from Wash- 
ington. It serves to remind us that Federal 
aid comes into the scheme of school finan- 

ing when lIccal units of government fail 
meet their obligations. The Federal grant 
yas never made and the University of Deseret 
d its doors for 15 years for want of funds, 
10ugh regents were regularly appointed 
1d met to consider the problems of the 
blic schools 


session. 


iven after the 
ork under the very competent and in- 
leadership of Dr. John R. Park, to 


university reopened for 


m every alumnus and student here to- 
ves a debt of gratitude, there were times 
1ear financial starvation. Particularly 
were the years when unsympathetic 
itorial governors vetoed legislative ap- 
rriations. The university’s growth was 
ured, however, and today there are 500 
1s Many faculty members and students 
there were in 1850. Even the campus, 
though still a little smaller than it was in- 
itially, 
that may be contemplated during the next 
100 years. 

Historically speaking, 100 years is a rela- 
‘ly short interval of time. It seems much 
r when we are living in that period or 
it is characterized by many major 
he century just ended seems sur- 
j ng because so many momentous 
ings occurred during that period of 
ur Actually, the past cen- 
ury embraced five-eighths of the period dur- 
* which Americans have lived under the 
tection of the United States Constitu- 
In order to get properly oriented, we 
ight well remember that more generations 
yeople have lived and died since this uni- 
j s founded than lived and died un- 

r the American flag prior to that time, 


Taticn’s history. 


could well be ample for all buildings | 


At the time the university was founded; 
that is, at the opening of the century just 
ended, human bondage was common in many 
parts of the United States. Two important 
events were yet to happen before this prac- 
tice was to be fully abolished. The first was 
the Civil War, still a decade off, and the sec- 
ond, the technological and industrial revolu- 
tion, still a quarter of a century in the fu- 
ture. Reliable records indicate that the first 
of these two events was anticipated by the 
founding fathers but it is doubtful that any 
of them even guessed that the 10 years 1876- 
86 would witness the birth of the telephone, 
the first successful arc lights, the first really 
commercial dynamo electric machinery, the 
first practical gas engine, the phonograph, 
the electric furnace, the incandescent lamp, 
electric traction, electric transformers for 
the use of alternating-current machinery, 
electric storage batteries, synthetic indigo, 
alloy steel, steam turbines, gas engine-pro- 
peled road vehicles, nitrogen fixation, and the 
introduction of rare earth gas mantles as @ 
means of illumination. Four of these in- 
ventions—the telephone, the incandescent 
lamp with its closely associated AC and DC 
dynamo electric machinery, the practical 
high-speed gas engine, and the chemical 
processes which underlay the synthetic pro- 
duction of indigo—were the foundation 
stones on which have been erected four of the 
world’s greatest modern industries. These 
have been followed by airplanes, radio, tele- 
vision, and a multitude of other important 
developments, all greatly extending our 
faculties for acquiring information of cul- 
tural and practical value and all multiplying 
our capacity for work. Human slavery was 
now outmoded. Each and every man, woman, 
and child now has at his or her command, 
merely by pushing a button or pulling a lever, 
literally hundreds, if not thousands of me- 
chanical and electrical slaves. 

That the world could change so rapidly in 
three-quarters of a century is a tribute to 
both the power of science, which underlies 
these developments, and man’s ability to 
apply science. The inventions mentioned 
above could, well be labeled byproducts of 
higher education. At the same time, by 
their very nature, many of them were des- 
tined to revolutionize teaching methods and 
social relationships in the civilized world. 
They could not help but exert a greater in- 
fluence on education than any develop- 
ments of previous history. For, were not 
distance and time now virtually elimi- 
nated? People could be brought together, 
though scattered in all parts of the world, 
in personal converse as though sitting across 
the table from one another. 

But, valuable as was this new found abil- 
ity to rapidly interchange ideas, it also posed 
problems for educators which have not yet 
been solved. For one thing, the intimate 
and exclusive relationships between teach- 
ers and pupils have been broken down. The 
teacher no sooner relaxes his or her influence 
on the student at the end of the school day 
than someone, more often than not some 
unprofessional, prejudiced employee of a 
social pressure group or merchandising firm, 
takes over for the rest of the waking hours. 
The privacy of the home is invaded to the 
point that even the parents’ influence on 
their children is weakened. 

In order to better understand the impact 
on society and education of the scientific 
and industrial developments of the past 
century, let us contrast the pattern of liv- 
ing at the beginning and end of that century. 

In 1850, people rose early, worked hard, 
retired early. Most of them owned their 
own means of making a livelihood; built 
fences around their property rather than 
laws around their jobs, as at present. Crafts- 
men learned their vocational skills as ap- 
prentices. There were no sharply defined 
class distinctions. Blue-shirted workers as 
well as white-collared executives considered 
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education an adornment, and courses were 
offered which would add knowledge to 4)| 
alike and which would train people in clear, 
straight thinking. Entertainment was sel;. 
made, not commercial. Reading was cop. 
fined mostly to the Bible and to the classics. 
Families were closely knit because the mem. 
bers spent so much time together. Strangers 
in a community were usually welcome yisj. 
tors because they served as sources of ip. 
formation. 

A person was free to formulate his own 
philosophy and to strive to make the wor\q 
what he thought it should be. The schools 
and churches had no great competitors jn 
their efforts to develop the minds of young 
and old alike. The teachers, therefore, ; ecu. 
pied a more elevated position and cor 
gated around themselves many enthusi 
disciples. These students had little els 
do after they left their instructors than to 
meditate on the day’s teaching and ex 
riences, concentrate on preparations for the 
morrow, and contemplate the significance of 
all. Yes, they even had time to supplicate 
for supernatural aid in making the world a 
better place in which to live. 

Now, in 1950, we find that the days are so 
full and life is so busy that man can find 
little time for meditation, concentration, ang 
supplication. We find we no longer have 
days and nights; we merely have longer days 
At the flip of a switch any room in our 
house takes on the brilliance of noonday, 
Street lights in the cities and headlichts on 
automobiles provide complete : nd safe means 
of moving about out of doors at night. 
surfaced highways instead of muddy roads 
make it possible for us to chase around in 
every direction at dangerous speeds, riding 
comfortably on pneumatic tires in heated 
vehicles. On nearly every corner we find 
motion-picture houses or some kind of « 
mercial recreation or entertainment where 
someone leads or directs our thinking. We 
are even induced to visit these places b 
of propaganda which reaches our ears via 
radio and our eyes via the press. 

Actually, we spend so little time at home 
that we feel a |.it uncomfortable at being 
there. But we relieve our concern at this 
confinement by turning a dial and t 
into actual happenings going on all over t! 
world. We listen to speeches as t! 
being delivered in an effort to control t 
minds of the listeners. Or we pick \ 
of the scores of newspapers and jour 
which are competing so strenuously for 
culation that they devote considerabl 
to writing columns that will please rat 
than stimulate thinking. And then 
stay at home we can now have pi} 
our very living rooms by television 
entertainment in its various forms, ! 
from faked wrestling matches to 
events, to fashion shows, to sex st 
wild-west shooting battles, and so on 
our children in their tender ages, whe: 
are too young to be permitted to go 
the evenings alone, can sit at home 
dial, and have all of the worries of th 
the vices as well as the good things, 1 
vicariously to them. 

In the modern world we find ours 
concerned with mensuration and cal 
that we have little time for meditati 
importance of concentration has bee 
our concern ovcr compensation, But 
lamentable still, our leisure is domi! 
propaganda which, if nothing else, 1 
taining advertising of patent curé 
every drudgery and ailment. We 
we can purchase security in every fo! 
develop a feeling of self-reliance and 
titude of self-sufficiency. We find 
within us an air of sophisticatior 
is not conducive to supplication, Price lt 
places humility. We are led around by 
tinsel of artificiality and commerci 
If the trend continues, we will soon 
a@ generation of puppets who can 
neuvered this way and that with e 





nagandists striving to control the 








: few pro} 

minds of men. 

E. " well, what are we going to do about the 
% n? One thing is apparent. The prob- 
4 “no longer one for educators alone. It 
3 for society, for you and for me as par- 
4 ents and citizens of a free community, 
5 After the time spent by the pupil in the 


4 hoolroom is but a small part of the day 
nd but a fraction of the year. It is prob- 
the influences on the child outside of 

hours that are our biggest concern 
The pattle for the minds of men seems to be- 
“om re intense as the day progresses into 











ht. 

“Tam sure the schools and universities will 
their part. They can and should do every- 
ithin their powers to develop within 

students the methodologies of inde- 

ient and objective thinking, a type of 
hing stressed by the founders of this 
creat university. It is possible that this will 
provide the best insulation against the prop- 
aganda of pressure groups. Perhaps the 
schools can help improve the quality of the 
c ial entertainment to which youth is 
exposed, but in this we need the cooperation 
of all parents and civic organizations. We 
will continue to be bombarded with what- 
ever we demand and whatever we are willing 

: to tolerate. 

; ; May we all work together in the century 

5 ahead to see that the great liberalizing forces 

é ushered in by the technological revolution 

: f ast century are directed in construc- 

t els for the enrichment and better- 

ment of the lives of all. As president of a 

‘rsity which today commemorates the 

. first century of its service to the people of 

this State and this Nation and begins the 
second century of such service, I pledge our 


efforts and resources to that goal. 




























Prescription for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


’ OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
leased to call the attention of my col- 
les to the article entitled “Prescrip- 
lon for Small Business,” written by 
Limberg, which appeared in the 
April 1950 issue of Systems. I have 
cI 1 the author for many years as an 
e economist. He is now an instruc- 
rin Management, systems, and pro- 
lure t New York University and at 
City College of the City of New York. 
e is very timely: 
TION FOR SMALL BusINESS 
By Herman Limberg) 
( SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT OFFERS 
TO HELP THE SMALLER ORGANIZA= 
NTIINUE TO GROW IN A HEALTHFUL EN- 


S recognized importance to the 
Cconomy, small business has re- 
siderable attention and study in 
Both private organizations and 
encies have sought to provide 

il environment in which small 
Ontinue to grow and flourish. 
1947, the Committee for Economic 
published a report which 
Cherished as a bible for all small- 
| a en. Entitled “Meeting the Special 
no ; { Small Business,” this report re- 
: ‘ 98 percent of the firms operating 
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in this country are small businesses, “They 
are,” said the report, “the foundation upon 
which our whole system of business enter- 
prise is built.” 

To prescribe for the soundne s and good 
health of this vital segment of American 
enterprise, the CED diagnosed the ills which 
usually beset small business and grouped 
them into three categories: management, 
financing and taxation, and competitive op- 
portunity. 

The most significant finding of the CED 
study was that the number one problem of 
small business is management. More fail- 
ures are due to lack of skill in running the 
business than to any other single cause. 
In this statement lies the key to the suc- 
cessful operation of any small business. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


Management—scientific management—is 
even more vital to the success of small busi- 
ness than to big busincss, since the margin 
for error (if there is any at all) is substan- 
tially narrower in the operation of small 
business. Nevertheless, the basic cause of 
distress of many small businesses is a chronic 
allergy to the implications of scientific man- 
agement. 

The alleviation of the number one problem 
of small business is not only the prime essen- 
tial for a sound framework for profitable 
operation, but is the basic requirement for 
effectively solving the problem of financing 
and taxation and meeting the challenge of 
competition. 

There is nothing esoteric in the practice of 
scientific management. In fact, it is the 
practical application of common sense, with 
which most small businessmen are vastly 
endowed. It involves, in substance, the de- 
termination and clarification of business ob- 
jectives; the compilation, analysis, and inter- 
pretation of all pertinent facts and figures; 
the development of plans for the efficient and 
economical attainment of stated objectives; 
and the establishment of effective controls 
for the direction, coordination, and integra- 
tion of the enterprise toward the realization 
of plans and objectives. 


COST CONTROLS 


A major factor in scientific management 
is the establishment and maintenance of cost 
controls. Small business often risKs its sur- 
vival either by incurring unduly high costs or 
by indiscriminately slashing costs. Since 
costs are one of the vital links in the man- 
agement chain, scientific determination of 
cost requirements, in the light of stated ob- 
jectives, and effective control of obligations 
and expenditures on a continuing basis, are 
essential. 

Improperly conceived reductions in costs 
often beget results more costly than those 
desired. Reductions in personnel may lower 
morale and productivity. Reductions in 
services to customers, advertising, and qual- 
ity of products may adversely affect existing 
markets. Reductions in quantity and qual- 
ity of purchases may result in higher buying 
costs as well as production costs. Reductions 
in office and administrative costs may ad- 
versely affect all internal and external rela- 
tions with which the business enterprise 
is concerned. It is evident, therefore, that 
the proper planning and control of costs are 
essential elements of scientific management. 

To meet the No. 1 problem of small bus- 
ness and to insure the strength and vitality 
which small business needs to grow and 
flourish, the following prescription for sci- 
entific management is offered: 

1. Clear definition by top management of 
its objectives and policies and their com- 
munication to all employees. 

2. Establishment of quality standards for 
personnel, customers, sources of supply, as 
well as for materials, equipment, and 
supplies. 

3. Establishment and maintenance of ade- 
quate quality controls, 
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4. Establishment of quantity requirements 
and standards for personnel, customers, 
sources of supply, materials, equipment, and 
supplies. 

5. Establishment and maintenance of ade- 
quate quantity controls. 

6. Maintenance of good public relations 
with employees, customers, sources of sup- 
ply, and the public in general. 

7. Insistence upon giving and receiving fair 
value in every business operation and trans- 
action. . 

8. Establishment and maintenance of an 
organization of competent, well-informed, 
well-directed, well-trained, and properly 
motivated people. 

9. Provision of adequate facilities for effi- 
cient and economical operations. 

10. Establishment and maintenance of effi- 
cient systems for recording, compiling, an- 
alyzing, intepreting, and reporting essential 
data and facts upon which to base policies 
and plans and evaluate performance. 

11. Establishment and maintenance of 
adequate controls for effectuation of policies 
and plans. 

12. Daily follow-up to ascertain progress 
and results, and to determine the needs for 
possible revisions or adjustments in plans, 
policies, or procedures. 

The foregoing prescription embodies the 
fundamentals of scientific management. It 
is not guaranteed as a panacea for all the ills 
from which a small business may suffer. It 
is, however, offered as a basic diet without 
which the slightest infection may be fatal. 

Responsibility for good management must 
be borne by the individual enterprise itself. 
Furthermore, to quote the CED report: 
“There is a responsibility that each business- 
man act so as to strengthen the free-enter- 
prise system. It is a responsibility he owes 
to the system in which he believes.” 





Closing of the Van Nuys-Birmingham 
Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN TH HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 23, 1950 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
should like to add *o the picture of the 
veterans’ hospital situation in California 
which was described in my remarks of 
March 14 and April 18. 

The Paralyzed Veterans’ Association, 
of Van Nuys, Calif., has a particular 
stake in the Birmingham Hospital and 
the Public Law 702 homes of its mem- 
bers. Their case against the closing of 
the hospital and the removal of the hos- 
pital facilities to Long Beach is given 
very forcefully below in a recent letter 
from Ted Anderson, executive secretary: 

PARALYZED VETERANS ASSOCIATION, 
BIRMINGHAM HOSPITAL, 
Van Nuys, Calif., April 21, 1950 
Representative HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS, 
House of Repre 
House Office Building, 
str aataden ard 





entative 


Vashingt D.C 
Dear Mrs. Dovctas: I am writir y 
reference to a proposed plan of the Vetera 
Administration to n Birmi m Hos- 
pital to the naval hospital Long Beach 








Though we are not located in your congres- 
sional district, I know of your interest in 
veteran affairs, and particularly disabled vet- 


erans. 
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I believe you are acquainted with Public 
Law 702, which provided Federal grants of 
$10,000 for specially adapted wheel-chair 
homes for service-connected paraplegics. 

Under this law, nearly 100 of our 450 mem- 
bership have built their special homes (with 
ramps, lowered closets, wide doors, extra wide 
halls, etc.) near Birmingham in the San 
Fernando Valley. Another 100 are in the 
process of building, or have acquired valley 
property with that intention. 

It is absolutely necessary for paraplegics 
to live near a VA paraplegic center for in- 
dispensable periodic medical treatments and 
supplies. . 

These Public Law 702 homes represent 
more than $1,000,000 invested by the Fed- 
eral Government already. It is also a mil- 
lion-dollar investment for us paraplegics. I 
think you can readily see why we are s0 
worried about the proposed move to Long 
Beach. 

Birmingham is the only VA paraplegic 
center west of the Mississippi. Many of our 
members are men who have transferred here 
from the eastern centers in New York, Chi- 
cago, etc. They moved to the San Fernando 
Valley to live in the warm, sunny climate 
so Vital to paraplegic health. 

Long Beach is cold, foggy, and terribly 
oil-smelling, as you well know. The warmth 
and nice climate of the San Fernando Val- 
ley is perfect for the comfort of the para- 
plegic injury. 

Doesn't the health and financial welfare 
of 450 combat-injured paraplegics warrant 
consideration in any proposed move of an 
established VA hospital? 

Many of our members have invested in 
businesses which can be operated in a wheel- 
chair. 

A move to Long Beach would mean a com- 
plete disruption of the educational program 
of 60 paraplegics in our association attend- 
ing U. C. L. A. 

So, you can see the picture: Sell our spe- 
cially adapted homes at great financial loss, 
uproot all our business ties, destroy the ed- 
ucational program—and move from the sun- 
ny San Fernando Valley to the fog and oil 
wells of Long Beach. 

Are we to become a group of Government 
transients who must move every time the 
VA decided to change the paraplegic center 
location? 

If this move is made, it will be the gross- 
est injustice to California paraplegics. 

We are asking your aid and support in 
preventing any such movement. We want 
only to live in our own homes—homes which 
are built especially for us. 

I would appreciate hearing from you, and 
whether you think the change will be made. 

I remain, 

Cordially yours, 
TeD ANDERSON, 
Executive Secretary, 
Paralyzed Veterans’ Association, 


Mr. Speaker, in addition, I have con- 
tinued to receive many individual letters, 
as well as resoluvions against the closing 


of the Van Nuys Birmingham Hospital. 


from interested organizations, similar to 
the one that appears on page A2769 of 
the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD. I shall not here again quote the 
resolution but merely list for the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in this bcdy the 
names of sine additional organizations 
and their officers which have gone on 
record against the closing of these needed 
veterans’ hospital facilities in California: 
Kiwanis Club of Van Nuys, Calif., E. M. 
Lambert, president, F. Haworth, secre- 
tary; Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Glendale Post No. 1937, 
Glendale, Calif., John W. Fellows, com- 
mander, Norman V’hite, adjutant; VFW, 


Pvt. Oliver L. Sylva, Post No. 5387, Sund- 
land-Tujunga, Calif., Lawrence L. Groll, 
commander, \v¥. C. Nelson, secretary; 
VFW, Pvt. Oliver L. Sylva, Post No. 5387, 
Ladies Auxiliary, Vivian Leafdale, presi- 
dent, Bertha Garrett, secretary; Catholic 
Daughters of America, San Fernand), 
Calif., Angie Fusano, president, Lucile M. 
Mahon, secretary; I. O. O. F., San Fer- 
nando Rebekah Lodge, No. 348, San Fer- 
nando, Calif., Evelyn Harmon, noble 
grand, Margaret V. Moye, recording sec- 
retary; Fernangles Civic Association, 
North Hollywood, Calif., Ben Gotter, 
chairman public relations committee, 
and Messrs. Erskine, King, Carson, and 
Maddox, committee members; Canoga 
Park Chamber of Commerce, J. H. Fraser, 
president, Ralph D. Dyer, secretary; 
Sherman Oaks Chamber of Commerce, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif., K. P. Crater, presi- 
dent, William C. Keim, secretary. 


Hon. Barratt O’Hara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES V. BUCKLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. BUCKLEY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am sure the Members of Congress 
will want to join me in extending best 
wishes and congratulations to our distin- 
guished and worthy colleague, the Hon- 
orable Barratt O’Hara, Representative 
from the Second District of Illinois, on 
this occasion of his birthday anniver- 
sary. 

As a gesture of my sincere apprecia- 
tion of the fine background, and broad, 
noteworthy experience which Mr. O’HarA 
brings with him to the Congress, I wish 
to acquaint the Members of the House 
with a short résumé of the life and works 
of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. O'Hara, a senior in years of serv- 
ice in the cause of liberalism, is a veteran 
legislator from Chicago. Long a cham- 
pion of organized labor, he served in 1913 
as, Lieutenant Governor of Illinois and 
spent years in the Illinois State Senate. 
There, as chairman of the wage com- 
mittee, he conducted an investigation of 
low wages paid women workers in stores 
and factories which attracted national 
attention and led to the passage of the 
first State minimum wage law. 

For a number of years he was a trial 
attorney for some 10 or more Chicago 
labor unions and for 5 years he made the 
remarkable record of speaking nightly 
over WCEL, Chicago Federation of Labor 
radio station, presenting the viewpoint 
of organized labor on all public questions. 
For his long record of activity in behalf 
of labor, he was selected to oppose Rich- 
ard B. Vail, whom he defeated. 

Congressman O’Hara has a colorful 
background. He joined General Shaf- 
ter’s army in Cuba at 16, the youngest 
American soldier in the attack on San- 
tiago on July 1 and 2, 1898, in which one 
of his comrades was the late Theodore 
Roosevelt. At 30 he became Lieutenant 
Governor of Illinois and also served as 
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labor’s representative on the late Req. 
field Federal Board of Inquiry into the 
tragedy of the steamship Eastland, whic) 
overturned in the Chicago Harbor, taking 
hundreds of lives. At 34, Mr. O'Hiy 
took over the organization of the famous 
D. W. Griffith’s motion-picture studios, 
and a year or so later was again in the 
Army in World War I, in which he serveq 
in the Twelfth and Eightieth Division 
Following the war he practiced law jy 
Chicago and was defense counsel in more 
than 200 murder trials. In 1939 he was 
special attorney with William Secton for 
the city of Chicago in traction litigation 
which ended with a comprehensive wni- 
fied system of local transportation. 

Mr. O’Hara, during his colorful past, at 
times was engaged in newspaper work, 
He has been sports editor of the St. Louis 
Chronicle and Chicago American; he 
has also been cable editor of the Chicago 
Chronicle, Sunday editor of the Chicago 
Examiner, and editor in chief of the 
Chicago Magazine. He is also author of 
several books, including a history of the 
United States Constitution entitled 
“Who Made the Constitution”’—with co. 
author Marie Crowe. He is also active in 
veterans’ organizations, including the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and the Chicago Press Veterans 
Association. 

I am proud that I have had the oppor- 
tunity to acquaint my colleagues with 
this splendid record of achievement of 
the gentleman from the Second Illinois 
District in his long and honorable career 
in public service to his State and the Na- 
tion. I know you feel, as I do, a deep 
sense of pride in sharing this happy 
occasion of the birthday anniversary of 
our good friend, Barratt O'HARA. 


Blabbermouths in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Billy Rose, in his syndicated 
column entitled “Pitching Horseshoes, 
calls attention to a Washington practice 
which should be stopped. There are (00 
many experts in this city who, with 4 
few drinks under their belts, tell all they 
know. I commend this article to 4 
Members of the House, as follows: 


Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It may interest yu 
to know that there’s a man in New York 
knows exactly how many atom b 
have, exactly where they’re hidden, and ** 
actly how they’re guarded. What's more, 5° 
is connected in no way with the Ato 
Energy Commission, the Army, Navy, 
other branch of the Government. - 

With your patience and permission, I'd 's° 
to tell you about him. a 

Not long ago, this man—the editor o! * 
national magazine with more than 15 000,0% ’ 
readers—went to Washington on routine 
business. The day he arrived he was invitee 
to a dinner party in Georgetown, § d ove 
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the | tprandial brandy he got into a bull 
al on ith several members of the military 
; bureaucratic elite. 

“When the subject of the atom bomb came 
h-ranking official laughed. “Don't 
worry about our A-bombs,” he said, and 
hout prodding or prying, he pro- 


tell the editor and the other guests 








a » how many bombs we had, where 
t é e stored, and the security measures 
ir ein the area. At the end, the drinky- 
ble smiled as if to say, “You folks 

d w what a bright boy I was, did 
I editor, an old friend of mine, told me 


} a couple of days after he got back 
New York, and I’ve been using a lot of 
tes ever since. 


H a zipper-lipped citizen who edits his 
thoughts as carefully as his copy, and I be- 
lieve him when he says that Washington is 


curr tly a-busting with blabbermouths who, 
‘ p of a daiquiri, blurt out top secrets 
with only a prefaced “This is off the record” 
up their consciences. 
unately for us, this magazine man is 
t to talk out of school or turn, but it 
t to woeful reason that if he can come 
away from Washington with this kind of in- 

n a lot of other people can too—in- 
ing those who cash their pay checks in 
the First National Bank of Moscow. 

In this day and dilemma, Mr. President, 

1 nt by gossip can easily mean the 

( vernment by consent, and from 
where I sit and tremble, it’s high time you 
pressed a few buttons and initiated some big 

tracking and cracking down, 

If heads must fall, then let them fall—and 
if you want to take that literally, it’s all 
right with me, not to mention 150,000,000 
ther Americans who don’t own a bomb shel- 
r or a lead-lined tuxedo. 

Respectfully. 


+ 





me! 
o 


BILLY ROsE. 
P S.—It may further interest you to know 
hat cording to a recent estimate, the per 
nsumption of hard liquor in Wash- 
s greater than that of any other town 
untry. 





Brannan Farm Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


_ Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, since 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan is 
touring the country in an effort to put 
over his Brannan farm plan, I think the 
farmers should examine it very care- 


fille 
4Ully 


First, the demand for this bill has not 
come from the farmers. It came from 
the CIO labor leaders who figured this 
scheme Out to give those in the big cities 
‘ower food prices through subsidies paid 
out of the Federal Treasury to the farm- 
“ron about two-thirds of his products. 


— farmer would doubtless be criticized 
~. &ccepting the subsidy, while those 
_ving in the cities would get the bene- 


fits to help pay a part of their grocery 


IT IS A POLITICAL PLAN 
It 


«1S a political bill which has great 
sppeal. It Says to the farmers, “The 
~ ernment will guarantee you a high 
J; and it says to labor and the 
Consumer, “We are going to give you low- 
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priced food.” 'That comes mighty close 
to utopia, if it is true. 
WHO WILL PAY IT? 

Uncle Sam. And the only money 
Uncle Sam has is what you and I give 
him through taxes. That means every 
farmer, every consumer and all of us 
will have to pay higher taxes to get the 
money to carry out this gigantic spend- 
ing operation. 

WHAT WILL IT COST? 


The Department of Agriculture of Il- 
linois has said, “It will cost as much as 
the total Federal budget before the war.” 
That was about $10,000,000,000 a year. 

This Department also estimated the 
Brannan plan for hog supports alone 
might cost $700,000,000 annually. The 
American Farm Bureau says on milk 
alone it would cost $2,480,000,000 annu- 
ally. 

This cost is only on two products out 
of many. A study of the bill indicates 
it would cost $10,000,000,000 annually. 


CAN FARMERS DEPEND ON CONGRESS? 


One of the great dangers to the farmer 
in the Brannan plan is that each Con- 
gress has the power to appropriate, or 
not appropriate, the money to carry out 
the plan. 

Suppose any Congress in the future 
would say, “With a $267,000,000,000 debt, 
and a $10,000,000,000 deficit, we cannot 
appropriate over $4,000,000,000,” when 
$8,000,000,000 or $10,000,000,000 is nec- 
essary. The farmer would be ruined and 
left holding the sack. 

It is dangerous for the farmer to be 
put in the position where he must de- 
pend on the action of Congress for many 
billions of dollars of his income. To 
swap the present support program, which 
is the result of the best thinking and 
study for many years of the ablest farm 
leaders in the Nation, and the ablest 
members of the Agriculture Committees 
of the Congress, for such an untried 
scheme would be a tragic gamble on 
the part of the farmers and the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

BETTER IMPROVE PRESENT PROGRAM 


If we are to have any farm program, 
it would seem wise to retain the best 
policies of the present program and try 
to improve upon it for the future. A 
prosperous agriculture is so important 
to the entire economy of the Nation that 
its program must be built on sound and 
proven policies, and not be sacrificed on 
the political altar of any party. 

FINES AND JAIL SENTENCES 


The bill contains 15 pages of penal- 
ties egainst farmers who violate its regi- 
mentation and controls. Here is a sample 
of just one of many sections: 


“It provides that all farmers must Keep such 
books and records and make such reports as 
may be required by the Secretary; and that 
if they fail to keep these reports and records 
they will be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction fined not more than 
$500. And if they make a false report or 
record they shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction fined not more than 
$1,000 and imprisoned for not more than a 
year.” 


If this bill ever becomes a law, we may 
have to have more farm bookkeepers, or 
bigger jails. 
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Why I Am Proud To Be a Mississippian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith 
an article written by the very capable 
and genial editor of the Summit (Miss.) 
Sun, Mrs. Mary D. Cain, entitled “Why 
I Am Proud To Be a Mississippian”: 


Wuy I Am Provup To BE A MIssISSIPPIAN 


(By Mary D. Cain) 

To ask me why I am proud to be a Mis- 
sissippian is like opening giant floodgates: 
once I get started talking about why I am 
proud, an efiort to stop me is comparable 
to trying to dam such waters. 

Proud to be a Mississippian? Of course 
I’m proud! I'm a Mississippi woman and 
if there is anyone in the world who has a 
right to be proud of her State, it’s a Missis- 
sippi woman. The Elizabeth Female Acad- 
emy at Washington, Miss., was the first 
school in the United States to confer degrees 
on women; the bill for the establishment of 
the first industrial college for women was 
drafted in Claiborne County; MSCW is the 
oldest and one of the largest State-supported 
schools for women in the United States; 
Mississippi was one of the first governments 
in the world to recognize the right of mar- 
tried women to own property. Today Mis- 
sissippi grants to her women citizens every 
right and privilege she gives her men with 
the exception of jury service and the right 
to examine banks. These rights are in the 
making, I feel confident 

Yes, I am proud to be the daughter of a 
State that has been so kind to its women, 
helping us to achieve full stature as citi- 
zens, but it goes much deeper than that. 

ANGLO-SAXON HERITAGE 

We are credited with more race prejudice 
in Mississippi, I suppose, than almost any 
State in the Union; largely because we are so 
proud of the pure Anglo-Saxon strain that 
runs through us * * * a heritage that 
we jealously guard. But because we believe 
in segregation it need not be assumed that 
we are failing to do our part for our Negroes. 
I recall with pride that Mississippi was the 
first State in the Union to provide an 
cultural and mechanical college for her 
Negroes; over at Mound Baycu, Mississippi 
has given the Nation the first example of 
Negro self-government. True, we haven't 
given our Negro citizens all we would like to, 
but people who criticize are forgetful (or 
ignorant) of the fact that we have come a 
long way with them since the days of the 
Civil War when our beloved State lay pros- 
trate and almost helpless. And we did it 
without any Federal help. We had no Mar- 
shall plan. We are still self-reliant; we still 
want no Marshall plans. 

Over at Itta Bena we are establishing a 
new Negro college which will do much to 
develop better Negro teachers At Alcorn 
and Jackson Colleges, budgets have jumped 
proportionately with those of our white in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and salaries 
compare favorably. Negro school ’ 
have the support of religious denominations 
are doing an excellent job in the State; agri- 
cultural high schools for our Negro youth 
are among the foremost in the Nation; and 
the work of our Negro county agents and 
home demonstration agents further give the 
lie to loose statements concerning the status 


agri- 
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of the Negro in Mississippi. True, our Ne- 
groes still have a long way to go, but I am 
proud of our Mississippi Negroes for having 
me so far in so short a time, and of 
Mississippi’s white citizens for dealing with 
them so sympathetically and in such under- 
nding of their cultural lag. Somewhere 
in my Sun file is a list of the prominent 
educators who were trained in this 
te but who took their talents to greener 
ields and today hold high positions in the 
ucational worlds of other States. Some- 
how, I always feel (because service is the only 
excuse I have ever seen for living and the 
field here is so wide) that these men and 
en have’ let their people down by not 
ing here to help in elevating the educa- 
1al and cultural standards of their race. 
Maybe I'm wrong, but that’s the way I feel. 
EDUCATIONAL LEADER 
Because of our Negroes and their cultural 
y said to be at the bottom of 
scale in the fleld of education, but no 
one can deny that Mississippi spends a 
larger percentage of tax income on educa- 
tion than any State in the Union. And 
we have more yourg men and women in col- 
lege, in proportion to white population, than 
any State in the Union. It is our boast 
that Warren County had the first consoli- 
dated high school system in the world and 
that today, at Crystal Springs and Cleve- 
land, we boast the world’s two largest con- 
solidated schools. Our Ole Miss schoo! of 
law is the fourth oldest State-owned law 
school in the United States and our State 
library at Jackson is said to have the third 
largest collection of law books in the Na- 
tion. Our daily and weekly newspapers 
compare most favorably (maybe I’m par- 
tial, but I really think we have an edge) 
with those of other States, and at West Point 
we boast that we have the smallest tov-n in 
the world with a daily newspaper served by 
full leased A. P. wire. And, despite the posi- 
tion we have been given on the scale, we 
have more authors and poets who are na- 
tionally and internationally known than 
perhaps any State in the Nation. As Clay- 
ton Rand once said, “We don’t read 
books * * * we just write ’em.” At any 
rate, we look with pride to the long and 
challenging list of renowned Mississippi au- 
thors and poets. 

And mark this with pride when other 
States boast of educational achievement: 
Mississippi was the first State in the Union 
to establish institutions for our deaf, 
dumb, and blind, 


we are 


This is far too long already, but how can 


I forego the pleasure of boasting of our long 
line of distinguished statesmen, our orators, 
who have long fought for the American way 
of life? And how can I relinquish the de- 
light of expressing my feeling that today 
Mississippians stand in the forefront of 
those who are fighting for restoration of 
constitutional government to our beloved 
America? Our statesmen, our orators, are 
still among us. 

Mississippi’s public health service program 


is recognized as the foremost in the Nation, 


and Harrison County has the oldest public - 


health unit in continuous operation of any 
county in the United States. We have pio- 
neered in so many fields, but lack of space 
forbids that I go into this. 

Mississippi has so many things that are 
the largest in the world: cotton plantation, 
tung-oil plantation, clay-made filter factory, 
apiary, tomato center, pecan nursery—so 
many things in which we take the lead here 
in the South—a stone, marble, and granite 
industry, our cheese plants, our infants’ gar- 
ments factory, our oyster banks off shore 
from Pass Christian. Eighty percent of the 
Nation’s shrimp supply is caught by Missis- 
sippi fishermen and is shipped and packed 
by Mississippi workmen. 

Mississippi has over 4,000,000 acres of land 
under lease for gas and oil production and 


today we are booming in this respect; the 
strides made by industry under our balance 
agriculture with industry program have com- 
manded the attention and respect of the en- 
tire Nation. We have one of the finest sys- 
tems of paved highways in the Nation, and 
it is growing steadily. 

We have the most perfectly preserved of all 
the major battlefields of the world at Vicks- 
burg; the first monument raised in the South 
to honor our Confederate dead was at Lib- 
erty; Memorial Day had its origin at Colum- 
bus, Miss. The First Mississippi Regiment is 
the only one that has participated in every 
United States war since 1798. 

Need Igo on? The list is endless. In giv- 
ing reasons for my pride in being a Missis- 
sippian I could exhaust both myself and my 
readers, but never my subject. Mississippi 
may have her critics—-and she does have 
some bitter ones—but you will never find me 
among them. Considering the fact that we 
had so much prior to the Civil War (12 of 
the United States 75 millionaires lived in 
Natchez, Miss., and our whole State boasts a 
cultural background) and that we have had 
to battle every inch of the way to our place 
in the sun which we enjoy today—a place 
of which every Mississippian has a right to 
be proud—I offer no apology for my State. 
It has my complete loyalty, my affection, my 
understanding, and all of my pride. 


TA IN 


Point 4 Screwball Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as a part of my remarks I include an 
editorial by Robert Bliss, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Janesville Gazette, Janes- 
ville, Wis., regarding the point 4 program 
and the American taxpayers’ responsi- 
bility in the underdeveloped areas which 
I think is excellent: 


PoInt 4 SCREWBALL SPENDING 


The peculiar thinking of some of our Wash- 
ington long-hairs tickles one’s curiosity as to 
how they arrive at their spending hallucina- 

ion. For example, thanks té the Senate For- 

eign Relations Committee, the President’s 
dreamy point 4 program is being amended— 
but not enough. 

The wild guarantees of private investments 
abroad did not deter the House from passing 
the bill. It would allow private investors to 
keep the profits they make abroad but would 
saddle the American taxpayer with any losses, 
Does that make sense? 

The House bill had Secretary of State Ache- 
son’s approval in these words: “Protection 
from some of the risks—to foreign invest- 
ment—cannot be provided by treaty no muc- 
ter how sincere the intentions of the par- 
ticipating governments. Therefore, a bill has 
been introduced (to guarantee and insure 
private investors) specifically against ex- 
propriation, confiscation and seizure, and 
against inability to convert local currencies.” 

The foreign governments may try, but they 
are often completely unable to prevent sei- 
zure of American property or forbid conver- 
sion of currency. We recall how often gov- 
ernments have been overthrown. But Secre- 
tary Acheson would have Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ican taxpayer make good such losses. 

How far will $45,000,000 go in this kind of 
thing? Chairman CONNALLY, of the Senate 
committee expects it will be only a starter. 
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One wonders where there may be an enq? 
The ECA (European Recovery Administra. 
tion) should be terminated by June 30, 1959 
but Administrator Paul Hoffman doubts ; 
expenditures for foreign aid can be held 
low $2,000,000,000 annually. 

Are American taxpayers ready to subsidize 
point 4—underdeveloped areas everywhere? 
We are ready to help with our Know-how 
but some officials in Washington soon shou!g 
learn that the United States does not owe 
the rest of the world a living, nor can ;; 
build TVA projects on the Nile or Euphrates 
or any other foreign river—nor should jt 
Such talk is pure nonsense. Even if it we; 
possible, the peoples we set out to help by 
our paternalism could not take advantage o; 
our spendthrift lunacy. 

From illusions of point 4 issued by the 
Foundation of Economic Education, Irvine. 
ton, N. Y., we learn: 

1. Point 4 proposals parallel Americ 
Communist proposals of 1944. 

2. Capital diverted under point 4 wou 
not flow into such projects, would s 
shift from private to government or s bs 
istic projects—it would not add to capital 

3. We cannot get wealth by giving wealth 
away. What capital development we giy 
away will decrease by that much our own 
capital. 

4. Point 4 projects are no more practical 
than the Lustron house loans or the British 
peanut fiasco—Britons subsidized peanut 
growing in Africa, but it would not work— 
money was wasted. 

5. We already have the financial means to 
back point 4 progams in the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and Export-Import Bank. 

6. Government hand-outs to foreign coun- 
tries will no more build sound recovery thar 
it builds self-supporting citizens in thi 
country. It is the opposite of what experi- 
ence has already taught us. 

Lending our know-how to countries which 
want to rebuild is one thing. Spreadin 
before unfortunate peoples who have not 
skill or desire to use it for their benefit is 
pure waste, 


\ 
Ne. 


Generoso Pope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of New York today is mourning the !oss 
of another great American. Gener0s0 
Pope was the owner and publisher of Il 
Progresso, an Italian-language paper 10 
the city of New York, which unier his 
guidance was in the forefront in teaci- 
ing democracy and the American way 0! 
life. 

He arrived in this country 49 yeals 
ago, a poor immigrant boy, but | 1 
of his own efforts, taking adva! 
the opportunities of this great lan 
ours, he educated himself while « 
a livelihood, and then went on to reat 
great heights in the business and puom 
life of our community. He was an © 
standing businessman, a great 
thropist, and a leader in civic life. Hav- 
ing learned his lesson of Ameri 
mocracy so well, he successfully | : 
fight against communism in his nat/ve 
Italy. 

The country has lost a good cil 
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ressional Secretaries Get First-Hand 


Cong 
Knowledge of Cotton Exchange 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
‘onal Secretaries’ Club, which 
1ed about 15 years ago to pro- 
te better relations between our con- 
-<ignal offices and the departments 
of government and to provide an in- 
crease in knowledge for our office staffs 
in “aany fields with which we are con- 
cerned, visited the New York Cotton Ex- 
ce over the last week end and 
dat first hand of the operation 
reat commodity exchange. 
he visit to the Cotton Exchange was 
a part of the program of the club’s an- 
New York trip, which usually fulfills 
t] Jub tradition of carrying on an 
educational as well as a social program. 
attending a briefing session at 
hi our secretaries met officials of 
the exchange end heard addresses by 
Mr. Charles B. Vose, president of the 
k Cotton Exchange, and Mr. 















Nor Voarl 
New 2U1 


Perry E. Moore, its vice president, they 
were taken to the floor on which the 
rading pit is located and there witnessed 


he last hour of trading. 

Since the remarks of Mr. Vose to the 
congressional secretaries so clearly ex- 
plain the functions of the exchange, I 
wish to include them here: 

RESS BY CHARLES B. VOSE, PRESIDENT, NEW 
YorRK COTTON EXCHANGE 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am delighted to 
have this opportunity of welcoming this 
n nal secretaries group to New York, 
n behalf of the members of the New York 
tton Exchange. 
It gives us an opportunity to become per- 
nal acquainted which is, indeed, a 
From another point of view, there is the 
that so frequently we all suffer from 
ick of personal acquaintanceship and 
m a lack of knowledge of each other’s 
efforts and endeavors. 
nd that your visit will remedy 
ese situations and as our program 
icludes a visit to the trading floor 
> New York Cotton Exchange, you will 
see, first-hand, the actual operations 
ur exchange and meet more of our 


















Unfortunately, there is much misconcep- 
lor da real lack of information concern- 
broad aspects of the part played by 
commodity exchanges in the production, 
mark *, manufacturing, and distribution 
Nation’s agricultural products and, as 
t this unfortunate situation, it 
y happens that the commodity ex- 
“ome whipping boys for vary- 
for which they are neither the 

r the cause. 
ill know well, lack of understand- 
times lends itself to misapprehen- 
particularly is this evident in the 
ur legislators who, on the face of it, 
De expected to be trained in and 
rstand all phases of national busi- 


_ it is, therefore, particularly pleasing to me 


this Opportunity of attempting to 
way for you the utility of and 
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the necessity for the cotton exchange, in 
the hope that this better understanding on 
your part will be enlightening to those who 
are called upon to cast their vote on all types 
of farm legislation, tax matters, and on kin- 
dred bills which affect such a large percent- 
age of the national farming and industrial 
population. 

How important the proper functioning of 
the cotton markets and the cotton ex- 
changes are to you may be shown by the 
fact that there are 1,500,000 persons grow- 
ing cotton in America, in some 18 States, 
from coast to coast, and that for many of 
these States cotton is the principal cash 
cr~p and source of wealth. Cotton manu- 
facturing employs over 500,000 workers from 
Mine to Texas. There are over 1,000,000 
people employed in the garment trades where 
cotton still outranks its closest competitor 
in yardage by 5 to 1. In addition to 
farmers and mills, there are banks, 
merchants, shippers, oil crushers, wholesale, 
and retail traders and other elements of our 
economy having a vital interest in cotton. 
One way or another it has been estimated 
that about 1 out of 10 of our population 
are directly or indirectly affected by cotton 
in their livelihood. So omnipresent is cot- 
ton in our affairs that it is clear without 
further illustration that free enterprise and 
cotton go hand in hand, and that they stand 
or fall together. 

Fundamentally cotton merchandising does 
not greatly differ from that of other goods 
sold without benefit of a futures exchange. 
If you were a drygoods retailer needing goods, 
you would negotiate with your regional 
wholesaler, or perhaps with one of the larger 
converters or fabricators or a mill sales or- 
ganization. You would look over the styles 
and qualities offered, weigh the price quoted, 
and by private trade, purchase to your best 
advantage. 

Similarly, if you were a mill buying cotton 
suitable for making print cloth or bedsheet- 
ing from a cotton merchant, or if you were 
that merchant buying various kinds of cot- 
ton from a primary dealer, you likewise would 
negotiate your purchase, by private trade, 
and to your best advantage, with no shouting 
or fanfare about it. 

Let us now see how this phase of the in- 
dustry is related to the futures market. 
Amid the towers of lower Manhattan, we 
find the cotton exchange building with a 
great three-story room on its top floor where 
all trading is conducted. There is a ring 
in its midst around which many brokers are 
congregated. They are shouting bids and 
offers at each other. The clamor at first 
seems unintelligible, but we soon find great 
amounts of cotton are changing hands. As 
each trade is made, reporters flash it by 
finger signal to a rostrum near the ring. 
Operators there telephone it to men who 
chalk up every trade, its time and price, on 
great blackboards, or telegraph it wherever 
in this country or abroad the price of cotton 
is important to business people. We find 
also that the orders to buy and sell that 
brokers are executing are flowing to them 
from telephone booths all around the room 
and telegraph offices on the floor. 

Closer inspection shows us that this speed 
of transactions in cotton is possible for just 
one reason. Every order is for 100 bales, 
called a contract, or for multiples thereof. 
Also there is no haggling over qualities of 
cotton, for every contract is based on Mid- 
dling 15/16 inch, although when the cotton 
matures it is the privilege of the seller to 
deliver certain other grades and staples, with 
the price adjusted to actual differences of 
value as then reported by the Department of 
Agriculture. All trading in cotton futures 
is for delivery at later dates. Thus a sensi- 
tive, fluid, market results since the brokers 
who represent buyer and seller have only to 
agree (1) on the price, (2) month of delivery, 
and (3) on the number of contracts, that 
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is—whether 100 bales or a multiple thereof. 
As a result of the constant flow of business, 
price changes are close, and normally 
whether rising or falling values change but 
one one-hundredth of a cent between trans- 
actions. A final thing we learn is that in 
the vast majority of cases a purchase and/or 
sale of cotton on the exchange, for later de- 
livery, is usually liquidated by resale or re- 
purchase. 

What is the reason for this exchange and 
what does it contribute to cotton marketing? 

The answer lies in the nature of cotton it- 
self. Cotton is a vast enterprise. Millions 
of bales are grown annually. Wind, rain, 
drought, sun, insects, temperatures, and 
Government policies all affect the supply. A 
host of factors, on the other hand, affect de- 
mand. Ownership of cotton thus involves 
tremendous capital risk. Again cotton is 
harvested in a few months, but it is con- 
sumed throughout the year. Someone 
must buy it and hold it until the spin- 
ner needs it. Without the New York 
cotton exchange and like institutions, a 
merchant would have to buy cheaply from 
growers and sell dearly to mills, adding 
a high mark-up, because of the many 
occasions when his market judgment would 
be incorrect and therefore he would have to 
bear great losses. 

Instead, cotton merchants as well as mills 
and many other handlers protect their cot- 
ton transactions by the method we call 
hedging. Simply illustrated, the merchant 
buys cotton from time to time, acquiring a 
stcck for mill requirements, which will show 
up later. As he makes these purchases of 
the actual cotton, he sells corresponding 
amounts of cotton futures contracts on the 
exchange. He thus hedges, or offsets, the 
inherent risk of price change while he is 
waiting for a customer. If prices rise, the 
actual cotton he put in stock will be worth 
more, but the futures contracts he sold will 
also reflect the higher price, so that the 
gain on the actual cotton will be offset by 
the loss on cotton futures. If prices fall, the 
loss on his stock of cotton will be offset and 
insured by a profit in the cotton futures. 

Now that may sound like profitless pros- 
perity, but let me assure you it is not. The 
merchant has gotten rid of his big risk of 
major price change. He can now assort his 
cotton into the exact qualities he expects 
mills to require, thus performing an essen- 
tial service, and he will profit according to 
the judgment and merchandising ability he 
shows in selling particular qualities to the 
mills. 

He has thus avoided speculating in a vol- 
atile commodity. He has done a useful mer- 
chandising job. His profit is one of selling 
skill, not of luck or chance. He can do a 
bigger business. His credit is good at the 
bank. His profit margin frequently is one 
of the narrowest in all commerce. He can 
pay more for cotton, and charge less for it, 
than if he had to shoulder the whole risk of 
price change over extended and uncertain 
periods of time. 

The hedge s;stem, in this and other forms, 
is used by many people, buyers and sellers 
of cotton, merchants, mills, and others, 
There are hedges sold and hedges bought, 
transactions offsetting cloth business as well 
as cotton business. In this brief talk, we 
cannot enter into a detailed study of this 
long-established and highly efficient method 
of doing business. But we must point out 
one important factor. 

It is readily seen that buying and selling 
orders from merchants and mills will hardly 
coincide in time and quantity. Again the 
essence of futures jis that both buyers and 
sellers ceek to insure themselves against price 
change, and the insurance must be readily 
available whenever wanted and whether or 
not the izividual is ready to act now or a 
week from now. Cotton mills furthermore 
cannot he expected to insure merchants, or 
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merchants to insure mills. There must be he told the Nation’s editors he used the wrong Third International meeting in y ScoR 
another source of capital ready at all times adjective, “I should have said tragic.” which ended in August 1936, threw aoe 
to accept the risks which the trade inter- Hoover noted that Soviet Russia has vio- support behind F. D. R. in the Amer. 
ests desire tu minimize. We thus find a lated more than 35 solemnly signed agree- presidential campaign. ed 
class of traders in futures who are specula- ments in a dozen years and instead of ex- Dimitroff urged that “the Comm 
tors or investors, constantly trading in hope panding liberty the Reds have enslaved &@ Party should support the election of | 
of personal gain. Their activity helps to dozen nations and 600,000,000 human beings. ag 
absorb and to underwrite the price risks STARTED BY ROOSEVELT able forces now opposing our forces t 
which cotton men and textile men wish to us a body blow.” 
eliminate. Many observers have traced the rise of Ginailar contiandaills Weed Senreneed ‘x 
Needless to say speculation is meticulously Soviet Russia as the No. 1 threat to civiliza- 4" 414, country. Eight ion. Des eA 
regulated by the exchange. Acareful check ‘ion and liberty to democratic acceptance (1s 164 their support elected F D _o. 
is constantly kept on speculative dealings. Of communism and Communist programs in 51th term. [ot 
Any tendency to excess is corrected promptly. the dizzy international whirl of the last two From 1934 to 1989, according to Dritr: 


For the exchange recognizes that it operates decades. eas 
in the inferest of the trade and that only Until President Roosevelt entered the ee — See vee ne 
to the extent that speculation provides the | White House the American Government had . 2 Se eeeerentions! 


risk capital necessary to serve the trade's refused to recognise the Communists. Re- Communist Party was eble to incr 
FisK Capi ESSar) re een’ ete fused members, after the recognition, from 2 
hedging needs is speculation economically Publican administrations had refused to rec- 

O1 ese ati led by ho relied upon © 90,000. Each party member he emphasize; 
justifiable. The record testifies to the value 08mize @ nation ruled by men who relied upo i aise 
: ‘ surder fo ’ d who boasted of WS & responsible leader of 15 to 20 fe 
of properly controlled speculation, and to ™ass murder tor power and who boas travelers. This meant the New Deal had ; 
the success of the exchange in controlling it. bad faith as the keystone of their foreign eee 


a couraged recruitment of 1,050,000 C 
As I said at the outset, cotton isa bulwark _ Policy. nist followers in 5 years and nea 
of our economic liberties. Freedom of en- 


, , . : ey ee ” —? a total of 1,350,000 Communist Party line; 
terprise, freedom of opportunity, go with a In 1933, against the advice of many meM- _— were active in the United States. 
soundly functioning cotton industry. The bers of his party and over Republican pro- 

speculator plays an important role in helping tests, Roosevelt extended the hand of fellow- RED INFILTRATION 

to create and maintain broad, fluid mar- ship to Josef Stalin. He gave a cordial and Many came into the Government, R». 
kets. Every business involves risk, but the friendly welcome to Soviets as members of ords of the House Un-American Activities 
exchange provides means of eliminating the family of government leaders. Committee showed that the White H 
great risks from the operations of those in Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Commissar for For- peatedly sidetracked and disregarded er}. 
the cotton industry who use these facilities eign Affairs, was welcomed into the White dence of Communist penetration int 
by transferring the risk to insuring specula- House in the Christmas holidays. The Government. 

tors. American people were treated to a radio play In Washington love feasting with Stalin 

With time so limited, it does not seem in which the Russian husband and family was excused on the ground that Stalin was 
possible to go into technicalities as my sole telephoned seasonal greetings to his Moscow an enemy of Adolph Hitler. In 1939 Stalin 
purpose was to illustrate to you the-necessi- family. pulled the rug out from under these a; 
tous role played by the exchanges in the Persons who attempted to warn against the gists by negotiating the pact with Hitler tha 
movement of agricultural products. Soviet dangers were ridiculed and smeared. started World War II. 

Before closing, however, I would like to Notable among these was the late Dr. Wil- Mr. Roosevelt in the White Hou 
merely say that when referring to specula- liam E. Wirt, of Gary, Ind., who revealed that silent on the pact. Russia invaded Poland 
tion, it should never be forgotten that there insiders in the New Deal regarded Roosevelt with Hitler. The White House stil! wa 
is speculation in buildings, there is specula- 8 the Kerensky of an American revolution. silent. Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania wer 
tion in homes, there is speculation in real Two years later the American people were invaded by Stalin. Mr. Roosevelt in‘ 
estate or, in other words, there is specula- given the inside story of the recognition, White House was still silent. 
tion in every form of our national existence Which revealed Litvinov as boasting he had Stalin threatened Finland. Roosevelt e 
and it will so continue as long as we are put one over on the President. Dr. David H. pressed hope that Stalin would not impat 
fortunate enough to remain in a free econ- Dubrowsky, former director of the Soviet Finland’s independence. On November 2, 
omy where venture capital can be used ac- Red Cross, who was living in the Soviet 1940, the Soviets invaded Finland. 
cording to the dictates of one’s own free will. Washington eas at oy time Lit- 

I am very happy to have hé leasur vinov returned from the White House after 5 
of seeing gg <P te ie eee, reaching the agreement, told his story to the On December 29, 1940, Roosevelt used Ku 
and attempting, with these few remarks, to House Un-American Activities Committee. sian ald to Germany as ee 
bring to you a clearer understanding of the Dubrowsky said Litvinov entered rubbing Call = Patlyaieye retin. Wig Lag bared 
functions of the commodity exchanges in his hands with glee and reported, “Well, all is ng ae “ 7[ = ag a 
general, and the New York Cotton Exchange 1” the bag; we have it.” nical eee Se Ones ne 
in particular. “They [President Roosevelt and Secretary "ear Germany to send steel and oll an 

of State Cordell Hull] wanted us to recognize War materials into Germany every daj 
the debts that we owed them, andI promised week.” a 
we were going to negotiate, but they did not On February 10, 1940, Roosevelt uttered 4s 
H know we were going to negotiate until strongest condemnation against the Sov 
oover UN Plan doomsday,” Litvinov continued, according to He harangued the American Youth Cob 
Dubrowsky. gress against the absolute dictatorsh) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS es of the. captain, apts tes labeled wt 
“The next one was acorker. They wanted acme jenn, tm eames ere 
me to give them freedom of religion, and I ong : 


OF 
HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF gave it to them. I was very much prompted In April 1941 the Soviets, undisturbed % 


s to offer that il 1 h expressions of American disapproval, : ugh 
OF MICHIGAN ship them ae = oe cme . strengthen their position by entering 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Dubrowsky also said that Litvinov regarded ® BOnagression pact with Japan. . 


Monday, May 1, 1950 the promise not to propagandize in the ‘ons with this end of the ee a 
United States as not worth the paper it was 20°Kyo axis were in progress a 
Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr.Speaker,under written on because it was a promise made to tacked Russia June 22, 1941. hens 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- _a bourgeois state. Roosevelt's condemnation of Russias *% ” 
orD, I include the following article by The propaganda pledge was almost imme- te dictatorship and wanton disresar! | 
Walter Trohan, from the Washington ately broken. In the summer of 1935 ae ee Se ———. ed 
Times-Herald of May 1, 1950: Roosevelt was moved to protest. Stalin ig- ©#mea noble democratic defender 0: tec 
. 7 nored the protest, and Roosevelt did nothing,  %8%!nst Nazi aggression. 
Hoover UN PLAN RECALLS Tracic DEALS The Roosevelt recognition shed respectabil- AROS CS ER te eee eee oe ier 
(By Walter Trohan) ity over the comrades. Earl Browder, gen- ce ae eee ee GOP nee geet ea 
Former President Hoover's proposal for re- eral eocretary of the Communist Party in ‘acne aautinetieencal the W hite Hous 
organization of the United Nations without America, was able to report to Moscow that with Wall Street internationalists. W*" 
Communist nations in it has served to em- the New Deal had thrown its doors open to Was an setemaiaa = Sn of W h te I 
phasize New Deal and Fair Deal playing ring- the Party, that the New Deal was acollectivist Ne B™ CU = opp Se meeahas, 2 
around-the-rosy with the Soviets since 1933. enterprise in which capitalists were being had eel ceumoed telientaianntiats he was 
As President, Hoover had refused to rec- Bunted Gown SB6 thas the Proms upatens Wes c le 


with them if he should be elected. 
ognize Russia and in 1941 he warned the ¢!ng destroyed in America. joined with the White House after the ele 
American people that collaboration with RED HELP FOR F. D. tion and dismissed his criticisms ot lew De 


Joseph Stalin to bring freedom to mankind On the eve of the second term election, foreign policy as campaign oratory at 4°" 
Was a gargantuan jest. Last Thursday night Comrade George Dimitroff, keynoter of the ate hearing. 


ROOSEVELT’S EXCUSE 
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after Pearl Harbor the chorus of adulation 
for Russia swelled into an oratorio which 
dro' ned out things American. 
WHITE HOUSE AIDED HISS 
There was only one jarring note in the 
t endship and that came from Mos- 


s ° Reds demanded a second front 
a ed the dying of Americans in the 
Paci c. Africa, and Italy. Russian propa- 
an de it appear the Soviets were fight- 
A Te hr .n President Roosevelt played up to 


at the expense of Churchill at various 
nees and festive occasions where 
d freely. The official picture of 
ference reveals Stalin wearing a cat- 
ed-the-canary look, Roosevelt as 
pleased with himself, and Churchill 
seething with inward fury. 
~ a+ Yalta the wooing of Stalin went even 
rt Roosevelt continued the _ secret 
nts and understandings which gave 
the ts a chain of satellites in eastern 
Eur e and paved the way for extension of 











Soviet influence in Asia. 
Prominent in the Yalta Conference was 
Aleer Hiss, then in the State Department. 


Hiss i e convicted perjurer spy, revealed in 
the testimony of his accuser, Whitaker 
Cham to have been a member of the 
Soviet spy ring in Washington for years. 

Hiss was secretary general of the United 
Nations founding conference at San Fran- 
ci in 1945. He owed his appointment to 

e White House. Later he was named pres- 
ident of the Carnegie Foundation through 
the sponsorship of John Foster Dulles, for- 
eign policy adviser to Governor Dewey, twice 
GOP Preside} itial candidate. 


ASSERT HISS WAS LOYAL 

Defenders of Hiss have said that if he did 
turn over secrets to the Soviets, he did so 
f Roosevelts’ cooperation with Rus- 
Friends say Hiss was loyal to Roosevelt 
lping an ally. 
nds include State Secretary Ache- 
te Department associate, who said 
uld stand by his friend even after Hiss 
nvicted as a spy-perjurer. 

Hiss was only one of the officials linked 
to Russia. Government and congressional 
nvesti rs have disclosed that their files 

nt vidence reflecting on the loyalty of 
e than 2,200 Federal officials and em- 
loyee More than 500 of these were re- 

rted t ccupy key posts with access to 
conidential information of high interest to 






There has been a long chain of sudden 

at) Suicides, mysterious deaths, and 

idents in the New Deal high com- 

Many of these have befallen offi- 

ked to the Communist spy disclo- 

‘res or to various failures of American 

icy in dealing with the Reds. 

Roosevelt and Sresident Truman repeat- 

y balked investigation into Communist 

tion. Mr. Truman, who retified the 

1 made to Stalin at Yalta in the 

nlerence, began as an enthusi- 
astic f wer of the lavd-Russia policy. 

Before Lis nomination in 1948 Mr. Truman 

told idience “I like Joe Stalin.” He de- 

i ‘ stalin as a gentle soul, a prisoner of 


@ that ¢ 
U 


ime Mr. Truman has switched 
to anti-Soviet. Political ob- 
€ speculated that he hopes to 


tion in 1952 by keeping the cold 


ive 





WDER AND NEW DEAL 
B er entered into wholehearted co- 
erat with the New Deal. After the de- 
many and Japan, Browder was 
party leader, which signaled the 
munist cooperation with the New 
th capitalism. During the war 
j-ined hands with New Dealers 
nunists in promoting interna- 
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In the trial of Harry Bridges, west coast 
Communist labor leader, it was revealed that 
Washington intervention had prevented his 
deportation. It was said that Bridges would 
never have been prosecuted had Roosevelt 
lived. 

After the death of Roosevelt Red propa- 
gandists called for bringing American 
soldiers home immediately to ward off any 
possible check c* Red aims. In complete 
submission to the Reds the Allied cone in 
Berlin was left without any avenue of ap- 
proach, which later forced the costly airlift. 





There Seems To Be Much Iron Ore Near 
the Minnesota Mesabi Range, After 
All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, those 
who are advocating the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway are now using 
the shortage of iron ore in Minnesota 
as a reason why this billion-dollar proj- 
ect should be built. 

According to an article in the April 
14, 1950, issue of the Vindicator-Tele- 
gram of Youngstown, Ohio, there seems 
to be a lot of iron ore left on the Mesabi 
Range in Minnesota. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


THERE SEEMS To BE MucH ORE NEAR MESABI 
RANGE, AFTER ALL 


(By John W. Love) 


About the time we began talking of a pos- 
sible shortage of iron ore in the Lake Supe- 
rior district several years ago, lofty gentle- 
men in the ore business allowed that iron 
would probably be found there as fast as it 
was needed. 

The inference by us outsiders was that the 
experts had notions where the ore lay but 
didn’t want to uncover it too: fast, on ac- 
count of the land taxes. 

Much furious exploring has been going 
on since then, however, a lot of sloshing 
through muskeg and jungle, and ore has 
been turned up in hundreds of millions of 
tons total in Labrador, Venezuela, Mexico, 
and other places. 


ORE TO BURN 

But the lords of Lake Superior may have 
been right the first time, even though they 
or others got pretty nervous later. There 
may be enormous quantities of yet-un- 
touched hematite not very far from where 
it has been taken out for nearly the last 
century. 

Hints have been drifting down from the 
Northwest concerning magnetic indications 
of large ore beds in Minnesota, and of great 
deposits in the Steep Rock property back 
of the Canadian shore of Lake Superior. 

It is at least imaginable that by the time 
the Labrador ore is coming up a St. Law- 
rence seaway and Venezuelan ore by the 
port of Baltimore, iron will be in sight in 
as large a quantity as ever in the Superior 
district. Considering all the places where 
ore has been found, it may yet run out of 
the Western Hemisphere’s ears. 

DOCDLEBUG FINDS IT 

Reports from Minnesota concern the rev- 
elation of two potential iron formations, 
one in the northeastern part of the State, 
the other in the west central. Federal and 
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State geologists have been cooperating in an 
aerial magnetic survey since 1947. 

The word now is that something of sig- 
nificance lies buried under the glacial drift 
in a belt extending 30 miles across northern 
Itasca County, west of the Mesabi Iron Range, 
Likewise in a belt of 80 miles length and up 
to 10 miles width in Otter Tail and Becker 
Counties. The existence of ore has been 
known there for many years, but it lay too 
deep. The geologists have been using the 
magnetometer, or “doodlebug,” carried on 
the end of a cable from a plane. More reli- 
able exploration by drill is likely to follow. 


ANOTHER 300,000,000 TONS 


Steep Rock Iron Mines of Steep Rock Lake, 
Ontario, and Cleveland (C. S. Eaton, the 
chairman) has been drilling around on its 
own property, and so has Inland Steel of 
Chicago on a leased portion. In two main 
ore bodies indications were found some time 
ago of the presence of something like 200,- 
000,000 tons. Exploration on the Inland 
concession during the winter is said to sug- 
gest another 100,000,000 tons. 

The Inland Steel geologists and their crew 
spent several weeks running diamond drills 
on the ice of Steep Rock Lake. The lake 
itself is about 250 feet deep, and the drills 
have been going several hundred feet beyond 
the bottom Reports are that the ore runs 
50- to 68-percent iron and to be spread over 
enough area and depths to indicate the total 
tonnage mentioned. The lake itself would 
have to be pumped out, of course, and that 
would take some months. 

Thus, ore in considerable quantities exists 
in three segments several miles apart. The 
twisted lake is 15 miles long, and its shape 
is roughly that of the ore body which Joseph 
Errington claimed in 1940 that he had out- 
lined. I met Errington at that time, before 
any Americans were interested, and he said 
high-grade iron was to be found along its 
entire bottom. 

If the ore body were as long as Errington 
thought it was and as wide and thick as it 
has shown to be in spots, then a billion tons 
is not beyond the possibilities. All this is 
highly conjectural, of course, but no more 
so than the possibilities the doodlebug has 
turned up in Minnesota. Hence the notion 
that the Northwest might yet disclose enough 
ore to run us several decades longer than 
we'd thought. 





Mexican Seizure of American Fishing 
Vessels 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
complete agreement with my distin- 
guished colleagues, Mr. LANE and Mr. 
NICHOLSON, and others, who have so ably 
protested in the House the recent un- 
warranted seizure of American fishing 
vessels in Mexican waters. 

I am not informed officially as to all 
the facts and circumstances of these 
seizures, but from the information at 
hand it seems to me that a grave offense 
against international law has been com- 
mitted by Mexican officials. 

It is stated that the vessels in question 
were wrongfully apprehended and seized 
while they were engaged in shrimp fish- 
ing about 8 miles off the Mexican coast. 
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This point is clearly outside the estab- 
lished international limit and I know of 
no treaty or convention which prohibits 
fishing by Americans in these waters. 

I am forced to conclude, therefore, in 
the absence of evidence to excuse or 
justify these acts that they were entirely 
illegal, wrongful, arbitrary, and high- 
handed violations of law, of comity be- 
tween nations, and a serious blow to the 
mutual respect subsisting between Mexico 
and this Nation. 

I eagerly join in the vehement protests 
against this outrage and urge this Gov- 
ernment to institute immediate actton to 
submit formal protest to Mexico, de- 
manding explanation and redress, full 
compensation in damages, and assurance 
that these acts will not be repeated. 


Address of Hon. Herbert Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am greatly honored in receiving the per- 
mission of the House to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorD and 
include the recent speech by our only 
living ex-President, Herbert Hoover. 
This address was nuade by My. Hoover 
before the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association on April 27, 1950, and 
was of such significance that President 
Truman is reported to have telephoned 
him his approval immediately en its con- 
clusion. That in itself is most unusual 
and significant, but the speech is .ven 
more so. It contains sound reasoaing 
and re’.eals what is in the hearts of men 
and women everywhere who are lovers 
of freedom and who yearn for peace. I 
believ2 it to be one of the most significant 
utterances of our times and that it will 
command the attention of the whole 
world in its effort to seek a way out of 
this cold and profitless era in which 
there is no peace. 

The great respect and affection in 
which Mr. Hoover is held by his fellow 
countrymen adds immeasurably to the 
force and potentiality of his words. 
There is no man living today who is 
more highly esteemed for his sincere love 
for his country and his many unselfish 
contributions to the benefit of mankind. 


I hope that my colleagues will read and | 


reread this notable speech and thereby 
gain in their thinking about peace. 


ADDRESS BY FORMER PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 
TO THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
It is a great honor to address the editors 
d publishers of the Jnited States. You 

are the most powerful of all influences in 

our country. 

My subject on this occasion arises from 
my suspicion that the world in its tumults 
has abandoned most acceptance of history as 
a guidepost. 

There are plenty of voices about but the 
voice of experience seems to have become 
stilled, : 


I have had to do with the boiling eco- 
nomic, social, and political forces during two 
world wars and their aftermaths. I propose 
for a few moments to add some of the voices 
of world experience into the present clamor. 
I shall explore four samples, one each from 
the economic, social, political, and interna- 
tional field. 


ECONOMIC EXPERIENCE 


In the economic field there are many shrill 
voices proclaiming that our American eco- 
nomic system is outmoded. They say it was 
born of undesirable parents, such as Ameri- 
can individualism and a French lady, named 
laissez-faire. They accuse the ghost of Adam 
Smith as having had something to do with 
the matter. They concluded our system is 
of the jungle or dog-eat-dog variety. 

It might be observed that the alternative 
offered us is a drink mixed by three different 
ghosts. That is, the shade of Karl Marx with 
his socialism. The shade of Mussolini with 
his dictated and planned economy. The 
spook of Lord John Maynard Keynes with 
his “operation cuttlefish” comprising man- 
aged currency, peacetime inflation by deficit 
spending, and perpetual endowment for 
bureaucrats. And we have contributed an 
American ideology of give-away programs. It 
might be called the ghost. However, the 
handiwork of the ghosts and their auxiliaries 
furnish you most of your yage 1. 

I am not going to repeat the old and valid 
defenses of the American economic system; 
I may mention that in recent years we have 
taken strong drinks from the three “hants” I 
have mentioned, and from the new gener- 
osity, all mixed with varying amounts of 
pure water from the American system. 


THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 


Be all that as it may, my purpose here is to 
call your attention to a less obvious world 
experience. 

Sixty years ago our American system was 
divorced from the laissez-faire lady. We 
started proceedings in 1887 when we created 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, there- 
by initiating the control of nstural monop- 
olies. But far more revolutionary was the 
Antitrust Act of 1890. 

Western Europe never has had effective 
antitrust laws. To the contrary, there grew 
up in those countries a maze of state-favored 
private trade restraints, combinations, trusts, 
and cartels. This form of economic organiza- 
tion sought profits by fixing prices and by 
control of production and distribution. 

Under our revolutionized American system, 
competition remained the restless pillow of 
progress. It had to seek profits from im- 
proved technology and lowered costs of pro- 
duction. 

In time, western Europe, without the full 
pressure of competition, lost much of the im- 
pulse to improve methods and equipment. 
Plants became obsolete; standards of living 
stagnated. 

OUR SYSTEM DYNAMIC 


In contrast, our technology with 100 times 
as many inventing laboratories and a thou- 
sand times more trained technicians has 
steadily improved its tocis. Our standards 
of living increased with cheaper costs and 
more goods. Our system was dynamic; theirs 
was static. 

Finaily western Europe with its obsolescent 
plants, its inability to compete in world 
trade except at the expense of labor was 
desperate. It took to hard drinking of the 
potions from the shades of Marx, Mussolini, 
and Keynes—plus the new generosity. 

Our American system continues to produce 
despite periodic indulgence in these drinks. 
It does it despite two world wars, innumer- 
able interferences with incentives and a 
Government take of 60 or 70 percent of its 
savings. It still retains the dynamic power 
to provide the greatest and widest spread of 
comfort to our people that the world has 
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ever known. That is, if we would join Alco. 
holics Anonymous and quit mixed drinks, 
Lest any dangerous thought flash through 


your minds, I am recalling this experience 
exclusively to you as publishers and editors, 


EXPERIENCE IN SOCIOLOGY 


Now lest someone think all this is ep. 
nomics without humanism, I offer an expe. 
rience on the social side. It is punctuateg 
today by the siren voices calling for security 
from the cradle to the grave. 

Security from the cradle to about 18 or 2 
years of age, and from about 65 to the gray 
has always been sacred to the An 
people. The training of our children, th 
care of our aged and the unfortunate have 
been a part of our system since the for 
of the Republic. It is part of our civiliz,. 
tion. The governmental part, however, need 
some repairs. 

But the voice of experience which I wish + 
recall relates to the idea of security for the 
middle group—say, from 20 to 65 years of 
age. We have less than 70,000,000 providers 
in these groups, and they must provide for 
80,000,000 children, aged, sick, nonproductiy 
Government employees and their wives 
solely from the energies of this middle ¢ 
their inventions, and their productivity that 
can come the support of the young, the 
and the sick—and the Government 
ployees. 

SYSTEM CAN BE DESTROYED 


Unless there is the constant pressure 
competition on this group between 20 and 
65 plus the beckoning of fairies and rewards 
to simulate incentives and work, the ch 
and the aged will be the victims. This: 
dle group can find its own security « 

a free but tough system of risk ¢ 
reliance. It can be destroyed by taxé 
the four mixed drinks. 

Experience calls sorrowful confirmation 
of all this. My recollection is that t 
remarked to Adam something about 

Be that as it may, there is convi! 
evidence from the British experience 
ing to include the middle group in | 
security. Their incentive to sweat 
diminished under that illusion. Th: 
leadership of the middle group in p1 
and distribution is being destroyed. Ot 
wise they would not need lean on the! 
generosity. 

There are also some lessons of ex 
to be had from Russia where the 
close to the cradle. And 15,000, 
are compelled to work in slave cam} 
the whip. 

The voice of experience also cal! 
as to organization of the political f 
1938, I spent some months on the C 
inquiring how come 15 new de! 
after the First World War had fail 

The downfall of the representati 
ernments was due in part to the dri! 
pounded by the three ghosts. Butt 
another step in their arrival at cha 
contains a potent experience for Ar 

There had grown up in their | 
a multitude of splinter parties. TI! 
all the way from 5 to 15 of them. In 
quence, there was no responsible | 
Governments were driven to impr 
islative coalitions, which could on 
upon negative policies and give-a' 
grams. In each coalition small for 
trolled tricky groups played a part. 
fusion and despair, their peoples ¥ 
the man on horseback. 

TWO MAJOR PARTIES NEEDED 

Even though old-time religion, it | 
repeating that the preservation of rep! 
ative government requires two major 
parties. 

I am not going to deliver a histor\ 
rifts between major parties in the | 
States. So you may relax. I might 
that once upon a time, say for about 
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bers of both of our major political 

ere, in large majority, liberals in 

teenth century sense. They quar- 
tly over the tariff but not over 
since Lenin’s implication that the 
ib, by seizing the shell of another 

w his business, the term “liberal” 

s soul. Its cheerful spirit of less 
vernment and more freedom of 

5 sed to the world beyond. 

Nor am I going to try your after-dinner 

. 1 ideological definitions—not even 

n. That definition has already been 
inctively by the common tongue 
1s where free speech still has a 
their proceedings. That effective 
ps unrefined definition is “right 
d “left wing.” 

PARTIES REORIENTED 
I am concerned with here is 
he ideological tumults stirred by 
and their helpers, our major 
litical parties have been in large 
ented into these new compart- 

f right and left. 

I do 1 charge the real Communists to 
n left wing. They are agents of 
\vernment. 
from the moon, who knew the 
f representative government, 
tal stranger to the United States, 

ld y some obvious things within 
ek or two. 

ld say to the Republican Party: 
) room for you on the left. You 
the party of the right, or you will 
ineffective factions. 

“And with equal emphasis he would say 

t Democrats: Your die is cast. You 
rty of the left, or you will likewise 
pl futile factions. 

He v 1 say to some members of both 

You are not in your proper spiritual 


} 


— 


H iid say that in all this ideology 
mu f there cannot be a reasonably co- 
ly of opinion in each major party, 

1 blind road where there is no 

in the ballot box or in govern- 


1 say that if you want confirma- 
it 15 European countries where 
tive government was torn to 


IN THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD 
I need not remind you that our page 1 
r 1al issue is Communist Russia, 
seven phases of this experience 
1 I must recall before I come to a pro- 

ion 
phase of experience with Russia 
began under the ezars. Since Peter the 
Great t steadily have expanded their 
1 of empire over the largest land 
m the world. Their method was that 
r going down a hall. If there was 
the first room, he took everything 
the doorknob. If he found some- 
second room who protested, he 
> strength of the protestor and 
part of the furniture. If he 
rmed man in the third room, he 
loor and waited, 

1 Stalin added a new apparatus 
robber. They now make the man 
nd room a party member and 
ter and by degrees. They now 
med man in the third room asleep 
iggression pact or a promise of 
he neglects his weapons. In 

they steal his secrets. 
nd phase of this experience with 


- a period of 16 years during which 
” ents and seven Secretaries of State 
a ir having any relations with this 
o t Government. Their attitude was 


f ur neighbors are living a life of 
ra nd other disrepute we do not at- 
ACK tl But we can hold up standards in 
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the world a little better if we do not invite 
them into our homes by so-called recogni- 
tion. 

LEFT-WINGERS HAD WAY 


The third historical phase arrived when 
our left-wingers had their way in our rela- 
tions with Communist Russia. They pro- 
duced the recognition of the Soviet in 1933. 
They produced the alliance with Russia in 
1941, They produced the appeasement of 
Russia in western Europe until its reversal 
by President Truman and Secretary Byrnes 
in 1945. I will not join in the explanations 
about China. Up to now there is agreement 
on only one point. We lost the game— 
400,000,000 to nothing. 

Many of our left-wingers were not con- 
sciously doing all this. They were just 
trigger-happy to anything new in ideological 
life. 

Lest anyone think I am a recent convert 
in these, I may cite that just 9 years and 63 
days ago I warned the American people that 
collaboration with Stalin to bring freedom 
to mankind was a gargantuan jest. I used 
the wrong adjective. I should have said 
tragic. Fora result, instead of the expansion 
of liberty, we witness a dozen nations and 
600,000,000 human beings enslaved. 

The fourth phase of this experience was 
that Soviet Russia has in the last 12 years 
violated more than 35 solemnly signed agree- 
ments. 

NOW A PROPAGANDA FORUM 


The fifth phase of this experience has been 
with the Communists in the United Nations. 
That Charter for which we hoped so much 
contains lengthy pledges to the independ- 
ence of nations, to human liberty, and to 
nonaggression. About a dozen provisions of 
that Charter have been violated either in 
spirit or in letter by Soviet Russia. The 
Kremlin has reduced the United Nations to 
a propaganda forum for the smearing of free 
peoples. It has been defeated as ua preserva- 
tive of peace and good will. 

The sixth phase of this experience is that 
we now find ourselves in an expensive and 
dangerous cold war. We conduct the battle 
with subsidies to beguile peoples to rectitude 
from internal communism. A year ago we 
made the Atlantic military pact. rhe ex- 
oressed hope was that although there was no 
commitment to go to war these nations 
would build up their own arms to adequately 
defend their own rooms. In persistence to 
an old habit, we are taking up the check. 

In the meantime we learn that our first 
defense—the atomic bomb—has been stolen 
from us. 

The final phase of our experience with 
Russia is the belated realization that this is 
not one world but two worlds. The one 
world idea seems to be lost in the secret 


files. 
One world is militaristic, imperialistic, 
atheistic, and without compassion. The 


other world still holds to belief in God, free 
nations, human dignity, and peace. 


SHOULD TAKE COLD LOOK 


Now to come to the point of all this. The 
American people ought to take a cold and 
objective look at this experience before we 
go any further. 

The look should be directed to the fact 
that more and more the burdens of defend- 
ing free men and nations are being thrust 
upon the American people, who are only one- 
sixth the population of the globe. We are 
becoming more and more isolated as the sole 
contender in this cold war. We are steadily 
losing ground because the non-Communist 
states are being picked off one by one or 
are compromising with the Communists. 
Our countrymen are in a fog as to what, 
where, and when all this leads to. 

What the world needs today is a definite 
concrete mobilization of the nations who be- 
lieve in God against this tide of Red agnos- 
ticism. 
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It needs a moral mobilization against the 
hideous ideas of the police state and human 
slavery. The world needs mobilization 
against this creeping Red imperialism. The 
United States needs to know who are with 
us in the cold war against these practices, 
and who we can depend on. 


CALLS FOR REORGANIZED UN 


Therefore, I have a proposal to make. 

I suggest that the United Nations should 
be reorganized without the Communist na- 
tions in it. If that is impractical, then a 
definite new united front should be organ- 
ized of those peoples who disavow c 
nism, who stand for morals and religion, and 
who love freedom. 

This is specifically not a proposed exten- 
sion of a military alliance or any color of it. 
It is a proposal based solely upon moral, spir- 
itual, and defense foundations. It is a pro- 
posal to redeem the concept of the United 
Nations to the high purpose for which it was 
created. It is a proposal for moral and spirit- 
ual cooperation of God-fearing free nati 

If the free nations join together, they hav 
many potent moral, spiritual, and even eco- 
nomic weapons at their disposal. They would 
unlikely ever need some weapons. Such a 
phalanx of free nations cou'd come far nearer 
to making a workable relation with the other 
half of the two worlds than the United States 
can ever do 2ione. 


mmu- 





COULD KEEP AGENTS OUT 

By collective action we could much more 
effectively keep their conspiring agents and 
bribes out of all our berders and out of our 
laboratories 

It may be the non-Communist world is 
not willing to take such a vital stand. At 
least it would clarify what we have to do. 

The test I propose is the logical and prac- 


tical method of total diplomacy. It would 
make diplomacy dynamic and lessen the 
dangers of the American people. All this may 


give pain to some people. 
ye shall know them. 

My friends, I am not disheartened by all 
this recall of disturbing experience. We must 
retain our faith in western civilization. In 
support of that faith we are perhaps a slow 
but a resolute and intelligent people. We 
have the greatest organ of education know 
to man—a free press. You can dissolve much 
of our confusion and frustrations. 

And ‘n rejecting an atheistic other world, 
I am confident that the Almighty is with us. 


But by their cries 





The Late Dr. Charles R. Drew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, the trag- 
ic death in an automobile eccident on 
Apr‘] 1 cut short the career of one of this 
country’s most distinguished citizens, Dr. 
Charles R. Drew, chief surgeon at Freed- 
men’s Hospital and professor of surgery 
at Howard University. The contribu- 
tions which he made in the fields of med- 
icine and science were many, and he 
achieved international reknown for the 
pioneering work he did in connection 
with the development of blood plasma— 
work which incidentally won for him the 
directorship of the first plasma di\ I 
in 1941 and also the honor of beir I 
first director of the American Red Cross 


1 


blood bank, 
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A Negro himself, Dr. Drew worked un- 
ceasingly to train other Negro surgeons, 
and the success of his efforts is attested 
to by the fact that more than half of the 
Negro surgeons who have been certified 
by the American Board of Surgery 
studied under Dr. Drew. 

An Amherst College graduate in 1926, 
he received his medical degree from Mc- 
Gill University in Montreal, Canada, in 
1933, and served as resident doctor at 
the Montreal General Hospital until he 
came to Toward University as an in- 
structor in pathology and an assistant in 
surgery in 1935. In 1938, he was awarded 
a Rockefeller fellowship in surgery at 
Columbia University, where he received 
his doctor of science degree in 1940. He 
was the recipient of the Spingarn medal 
in 1943—an award for distinguished 
service given annually by the National 
Association for Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Dr. Drew was a member of the board 
of directors of the district chapters of 
the National Foundations of Poliomy- 
elitis and of the American Cancer So- 
ciety. He was a member of the board 
of trustees -f the National Society for 
Crippled Children, and was chief of the 
surgical section of the National Medical 
Association. 

It is always deeply distressing when- 
ever a career of selfless service is brought 
to an abrupt and accidenial end. This is 
particularly true in the case of Dr. Drew, 
whose humble and competent approach 
to ~ hatever problems he was faced with 
made him respected and admired by all 
who knew him. 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I include in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp a speech by 
Judge Blair F. Gunther, supreme head of 
the Polish National Alliance of North 
America, on justice for Poland, together 
with an introduction by Attorney Mar- 
towski: 

INTRODUCTION BY ATTORNEY MARTOWSKI 


The most alarming tension confronting 
the American people is Caused by the spread 
of communism throughout the world, Prob-. 
ably not many of us do realize that the ap- 
peasement policy of our diplomats at Yalta, 
Tehran, and Potsdam, has helped Stalin to 
dominate two-thirds of Europe and most of 
China and become a threat to our security 
and world peace. Whether we yielded to 
Stalin by sheer ignorance of Russian history, 
confused thinking, or unfamiliarity of Com- 
munist methods; or whether our own 
Communist sympathizers, skillfully planted 
in the important governmental departments, 
have misguided our actions we are paying 
dearly for the colossal errors committed at 
the highest levels of our officialdom. Grad- 
ually we have recognized our blunders and 
in order to correct them, at least in part, we 
are now spending billions of dollars for the 


Marshall plan, Atlantic Pact, and the rearma- 
ment of western democracies. We are be- 
coming more aware that communism is 
based on atheistic materialism with its total- 
itarian regime enslaving common people. 
God is set aside and with Him the basis of 
morality. The dignity of human beings, the 
inalienable rights to life, liberty, and pursuit 
of happiness, are replaced under communism 
by the police state abrogating all rights and 
privileges. This brutal ideology is infiltrat- 
ing even the United States. Within our gates 
the fifth column is plotting the destruction 
of our Government. This fifth column is 
becoming more bold, more aggressive, and 
more effective than ever before. So that to- 
day even the safety of America is at stake in 
the face of a cruel, stealthy, ruthless, and 
clever Asiatic enemy with his agents oper- 
ating in our midst. But more on the subject 
of communism will be given by our distin- 
guished speaker, Judge Blair F. Gunther. 
He was born in Hasting, Pa., son of a coal 
miner. He graduated from the Kanty Pre- 
paratory School and received his LL. B. de- 
gree from Duquesne University in 1927. 
From 1935 to 1988 Mr. Gunther was deputy 
attorney general. He was appointed to the 
bench in 1942 and was elected in 1943 despite 
a Democratic landslide. Judge Gunther is 
supreme head of the Polish National Alliance 
of North America, a fraternal organization 
having over 300,000 members in the United 
States. He is chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the Alliance College and is the na- 
tional chairman of the American Resettle- 
ment Committee for Displaced Persons. For 
the fifth consecutive time, he was elected 
chairman of the Polish-American Congress 
of Western Pennsylvania. It is with pleasure 
that I present now the recorded address of 
Judge Blair F. Gunther of the Allegheny 
County Court. Judge Gunther. 


JUSTICE FOR POLAND 
(By Judge Blair Gunther) 


I am very happy to speak to you under 
the auspices of the Polish-American Con- 
gress, of western Massachusetts, and espe- 
cially upon the invitation of my dear friend, 
Dr. Karol Smolezynski, who has done so 
much for our country and in the interests 
of Poland. 

I am very happy to speak on a subject that 
is of interest to many of us—the demorali- 
zation of communism and its designs on the 
world. Let us today in this season of Lent 
start appeasing God instead of appeasing Joe 
Stalin, if we are to avert another world war. 
In the words of one of our distinguished 
clergymen in western Pennsylvania, who is 
also a spokesman for the Polish Congress, 
“The demoralization is gaining ground espe- 
cially among the young people of our coun- 
try.” The Communists today try to show 
how it satisfies for a while the seeking and 
longings of man which we know that only 
God can satisfy. They try to point out how 
it offers a temporary substitute for the reli- 
gious cravings of men. 

Today I’d like to note two things in par- 
ticular in which communism imitates Chris- 
tianity: First, its demand for blind faith; 
second, its perversion of the Golden Rule. 
First, it denies God in all things because 
there are some things which they cannot 
see, taste, or touch, and they cannot verify 
by sense experience. In short, the Commu- 
nists want to throw out all faith which, as 
we know, is defined as a virtue by which we 
believe in God and the things which He has 
revealed, for it is He who has redeemed us, 
and He cannot be deceived. And yet com- 
munism itself demands blind faith. In fact, 
today we are living in an age of unprece- 
dented faith. The materialists—the best 
known of whom are Marx and Lenin—hold 
out the promise of heaven on earth. Of 
course, they also point out that this heaven 
on earth will come ¢fter a somewhat bloody 
revolution, 
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It has its cwn stake in martyrism. Saint, 
are canonized in Moscow faster than {p 
Rome because in Rome they are more cau. 
tious in bestowing sainthood. 


There are many sects and denominations 
that believe in communism. Its heaq y 
Joseph Stalin. Since this religion is so grea: 
in power and persuasion, it declares that this 
head is the supreme pontiff and he is jp. 
fallible. Now you see by comparison the 
Communist laughs at Catholics who accept 
the Pope as Christ’s successor, who speaks 
infallibly on faith and morals. Yet, they 
declare the same about Joe Stalin. If typ 
Catholic denies the authority of the Hojy 
Father, he is a heretic. If the Russian ¢e. 
nies Joseph Stalin’s authority and infa)}; 
bility, he’s a dead duck. The Commu 
mock the Christians for acceptiny the jp. 
carnation and ridicule our belief in the mir. 
acles of Christ at Lourdes, but the discjy) 
of communism believe many more mystica] 
propositions and miracles. For instance, it 
believes that man, or as he likes to call hj ‘ 
the common man, lives by bread alone 
that only when his stomach is full j 
supremely happy. He passionately believes 
that all will be good and peaceful when each 
man will have two cars in every garage, two 
chickens in every pot, and two pairs of | 
On every chicken. Men are still unh 
and still behave terribly. Now, don't ask 
him why it is that men who have all thes 
things are unhappy. He will answe. thi 
No man will be good unless all men can haye 
everything which, judging by human no. 
ture, can never come about. 

The same thing may be wrong in Moscow 
and right in America. Don’t ask a Con- 
munist why it would be suicide for a Rus. 
sian to strike at Moscow, but it is right 
for an American to strike against bad work- 
ing conditions, or why freedom to disagree 
with the press is a human right for a Com- 


is he 


in Russia. Or why it is superstitious t 
make the sign of the cross in memory of 
Christ who was crucified, but all right for 
a Communist to make the sign of the 
clenched fist in front of Lenin’s tomb. The 
truth about the religion of communism is 
that it is, of all the heresies, the silliest and 
most irrational. It demands more acts of 
faith. The Communists expect more mira- 
cles from Stalin than the Christians expect 
from theirown God. They say that commu- 
nism is a Christian heresy. It is not 
strictly speaking, since it denies all Chris- 
tianity completely, while most of the sects 
that have sprung up in the shadows of the 
cross in western civilization during the past 
thousand years are heresies of the Church 


which they feel have been neglected. 
in our western world, what has needed em- 
phasis for the past 200 years was certainly 
the Golden Rule. The second part of the 
great commandment “Love thy neighbor” 
and this neglect of the brotherhood of mau 
was noted by Karl Marx and taking this com- 
mandment, disregarding all else, he made 4 
religion. Of course, he made one slight 
change which resulted in the complete de 
struction of that great commandment. The 
Christian commandment of love of neighvo 
was based on the commandment “Love ty 
God,” although Communists thought you 
could have the brotherhood of man withoul 
the love of God. Man did not create Gos, 
but God created man. But Karl Marx did 
succeed and will succeed as long as Chr 
tians exploit their neighbors and tramp® 
on human rights. Even here in Americ 
theoretically a Christian nation, there sth 
is much despair, degradation, oppressio™ 
crime, and misery. We have forgot” 
Christ’s commandment to love one anol’ 

Against our terrible social crimes we have 8 
right to protest. But to destroy our al 
ernment, to attempt to change human naturé 
by murder and robbery, this would bring 
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about a revolution. This is not the Ameri- 
vy, This is the Communist way. 
#H in America the Communists put us 
A : n Christians to shame. We don’t al- 
‘ s we believe, but the Communists, 
in t ense, believe in brutality involving 
¢he liquidation of human beings. Now, we 
21 dvocating that doctrine. What we 
to say is this: Let us act the way 
> let us practice what we preach, 
eal equality according to the indivi- 
rits and practices. Let us act as we 
there is a just God who will reward 
and punish the evil. 





mmunists say, “All hail to the new 
world religion, all hail to its messiah, Lenin, 
al its prophets, Marx and Engels, 
al to the supreme pontiff, Stalin.” Com- 
m 1 does not promise the kingdom of God 
nor life hereafter, but it tries to hold out a 
hone of paradise on earth. Instead of a 
Bible, men are asked to accept the hammer 
and sickle. Men who have rejected God get 
* their knees and, turning their eyes to the 
east, mock God in their prayer. “Our father 
who art in the Kremlin, Stalin is thy name, 
May your will be done in Budapest, Prague, 

| Washington as it is in the Kremlin.” 
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OF MICHIGAN 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp a speech given by John L. 
Thurston, Assistant Administrator for 
program of the Federal Security Agency, 
before the Association of Credit Unions 
of the State of Michigan, April 22, 1950, 
entitled “Investments in Human Re- 
This speech sets forth in a 
ind enlightened manner the merit 
‘basic investments in the preserva- 
tion and development of human happi- 
ness and effectiveness: 

INVESTMENTS IN HUMAN RESOURCES 

(By John L. Thurston, Assistant Administra- 

tor f rogram, Federal Security Agency) 
ed to be here tonight, for three 
rst of all, I am glad to address 

n Credit Unions as a member of 

I ral Security Agency partnership. 

Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, now 

t complete its second year in the 

1 Security Agency, is the newest addi- 

the FSA family—and we are very 
tic about our new member. 

As I 1 leaving Washington, Claude Or- 
i, I ‘tor of the Bureau, asked me to 
rsonal regards to the Michigan 

ns and to tell you how proud we 
iquarters over the progress which 
edit Unions have been making here 





tand that there are 320 operating 

t unions in the State of Michigan with 
more than $12,750,000, and that 

1 180,000 residents of this State are 

{ credit unions. This represents 
growth in the last few years. 

people are adding to the finan- 

f their families through par- 

1 in the voluntary, self-help activ- 
elr credit unions. Promotion of 

+ constructive influence in our econ- 
tection from excessive interest 

the purchasing power of work- 





ing people. I am glad that the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions is a part of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

Second, I came here to Detroit because I 
am always pleased to have an excuse to come 
home again. I was born in this State—at 
Grand Haven—and spent most of my youth 
in Benton Harbor, which is my legal resi- 
dence. There is something satisfying about 
coming back to your home State, and I am 
always glad to have the chance to do so. 

In the third place—I am glad to be here 
because I think I have something to say. 
Something which is not particularly new or 
startling but which is of fundamental im- 
portance, and which is not always widely 
recognized. And I have a feeling that what 
I intend to say tonight will be understood 
and appreciated by this particular audience. 
Credit unions combine two great virtues: 
the virtue of self-help and the virtue of mu- 
tual aid. Members of credit units know 
that the Lord helps those who help them- 
selves. They also know that the Lord helps 
those who help each other. Added to these 
virtues of self-help and mutual aid is the 
factor of foresight. You prepare against the 
rainy day and afford protection for him on 
whom the storm descends without warning, 
Perhaps as clearly as any other form of in- 
vestment, credit union funds are directly in- 
vested in human resources and human wel- 
fare. I therefore do not apologize tonight 
for speaking to you in a rather serious vein 
on the subject, “Investments in Human Re- 
sources.” 

I 


At the outset, I should like to state two 
extreme points of view, for the purpose of 
rejecting both. No one present tonight 
would make the error of putting me or him- 
self in either of these categories I am about 
to describe; but I have learned from ex- 
perience that it is sometimes useful to say 
clearly what one does not mean, in order that 
one is not misquoted or misinterpreted. 

Not so very long ago, it used to be gener- 
ally accepted that public expenditures were 
nonproductive. Farmers and manufactur- 
ers and laborers produced the food, clothing, 
and shelter for mankind. Professional peo- 
ple produced the services. These were said 
to be productive. Money put into farms, 
factories, transportation and communica- 
tion, office buildings and the like—that was 
productive investment. But money put in- 
to paying for teachers, judges, policemen, 
legislators, and pzisons—that was another 
story. Public expenditures didn’t produce 
anything, it was argued. Public expendi- 
tures were merely that much taken out of 
what the economy produced. Everybody 
was poorer by the measure of every dime 
that went into the public coffers. That was 
a fairly common assumption 50 years ago— 
and there may be a few alive today who 
hold that view. 

According to this philosophy, the best pub- 
lic expenditure was the smallest that could 
possibly be made. Prisons were good enough 
if they prevented the escape of criminals. 
Mental hospitals were to keep patients out of 
harm's way, and from harming others—at 
the least possible money cost. School teach- 
ers should be paid the minimum going rate, 
with no frills and folderol added; no foolish- 
mess like manual training and domestic 
science and art and music and citizenship. 

This negative philosophy even extended to 
industry. What was the point in putting 
safety guards on machinery, merely to pre- 
vent accidents? The point was to get goods 
produced in largest quantities with mini- 
mum cost. To set safety standards by legis- 
lation, and then to establish a corps of gov- 
ernment inspectors to swarm through the 
factories to enforce those laws, was held to 
be one more example of nonproductive gov- 
ernment expenditure. 
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Now experience has long since demonstra- 
ted the fallacy of the negative notion of gov- 
ernment expenditure—to most of us, at 
least. In the field of industrial safety, for 
example, industry itself has learned the les- 
son so well that it pretty generally tends to 
keep well ahead of the minimum standar is 
established by legislation. Recently the 
National Association of Manufacturers aske 2 
about 2,000 plant operators what their sav- 
ings were, due to the establishing of medical 
and safety perenne, Practically all of 
them reported that these projects were | 
ing off handsomely. eee are the averag 
reductions they reported: 





Percent 

In occupational disease..............- 62.8 
Se I ica. cscinice evescuiinininenieesicimeciaatattnintnds 29.7 
Im compensation costt......s<<csc«ese<= 28.8 
Bie. SOE. SUI ON..n.cusacsoncweeneten: Ste 
As this lesson has become clearer with the 


passing of the years, resistance to wise Gov- 
ernment expenditure in programs of indus- 
trial health and safety has disappeared. In 
stead, we find today that there is the closes 
working cooperation between Governmen 
and the general public, including manage- 
ment and labor, in pushing programs of 
health and safety in industry. All have 
learned that it pays off handsomely. 

Much of the same thing is true in other 
areas. Enlightened people no longer think 
of prisons just as places to lock up criminals 
at minimum expense. Though we still have 
a long way to go, we really believe ths at the 
should be what the newer name says I 
tutions of correction.” And our thinking 
today goes even beyond correction—our cur- 
rent concern with juvenile delinquency puts 
the accent on prevention. Experience has 
proved that the supervised playground turns 
out better citizens than the alley gang. 

Education is one of the crowning examples 
of the passing of the negative notion of pub- 
lic expenditure. A century ago, as the idea 
of universal free compulsory schooling wa 
battling to win its way, there were those w! 
condemned the whole notion as socialisti 
and dangerous. “What,” they cried, “wouk 
you tax one man to pay for the education of 
another man’s child?” But a century of the 
common school in America has demonstrated 
its value so conclusively that no responsible 
voice attacks the basic idea that it is 
to put public moneys into aaaite: schools f 
all the children. It pays off, in better citi- 
zens, better producers, finer people. It pays 
off, too, in dollars and cents, as any com- 
parison of the man-hour productive efficiency 
of an educated labor force with an uned 
cated labor force shows. 

These examples only begin to suggest the 
reason why most of us have cast aside the 
ancient error that Government expendit 
are parasitic and unnecessary. I shall say 
more, a little later, about the way in which 
public investments in human resources pay 
off. All I have said up to this point is that 
we are no longer confronted w ith the errone- 
ous assumption that public expenditure 
unproductive. We now know that they 
productive. Just how productive they may 
be is a matter to which I shall soon turn. 

But before doing that, I must disassociate 
myself frorr a second error which occasi 
appears in private and public discussion: 
Once in a while one meets some starry-eyed 
perscn who sees the truth that public ex- 
penditures pay off, and who goes on from 
there to indulge in wild an qd specul 
schemes of dangerous proportion They are 
like the housewife who list ened ‘to 1 fast- 
talking salesman’s claim that the gadget he 
was peddling would cut her housework 
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half. “Oh,” she said brightly, “then I'll t 
two of them and cut out all my housework.” 
Just because public investment in human 


resources pays off, it does not follow that a 
limitless multiplication of that expenditure 
will be desirable for the individual, or will be 
in the national interest. 
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We must disavow this extreme just as 
clearly as we deny the assumption that pub- 
lic expenditure for human welfare is un- 
productive. We shall do well to recognize 
that public investment, like any other in- 
vestment, must be wisely made and guided 
by the rules of reason. This is a hard-boiled, 
realistic approach to the problem of human 
welfare. It supports all the finer ideals of 
humanity—and it keeps its feet on the 
ground as it moves forward. 

With that perspective, let’s turn to the 
question of what public investments in hu- 
man resources actually cost—and who pays 
for them. Do we put more into them than 
we get out of them? Do public investments 
represent a tétal waste, or a partial waste, or 
a net gain? What is the balance sheet? 

In general, I think we can say that much 
depends on what sort of public investment 
we are talking about, and the degree of ade- 
quacy of that investment in the light of the 
need it tries to meet. 

If a man’s roof is leaking, it will pay him 
to invest in more pots and pans to put in the 
attic to catch the drip. That saves the 
plaster and paint in the floors below. Even 
the minimum sort of public expenditure in 
picking up the pieces of wreckage left by the 
processes of history has a monetary justifica- 
tion of a sort. Property values are higher 
and people rest more securely when everyone 
feels that the police system is doing an ade- 
quate job in restraining crimes of violence. 
The general economy has greater stability 
and continuing purchasing power when there 
is adequate unemployment insurance and 
when social security for the aged main- 
tains the purchasing power of the older seg- 
ment of the population. A sick man who 
gets well quickly is a better producer than 
one whose absenteeism is high because of 
recurrent illnes-. 

But any wise householder knows that it 
is better to fix the roof than to run around 
the attic with pots and pans every time a 
shower comes. Whether he will put on a 
slate roof or use shakes or shingles or asphalt 
and gravel will depend on a lot of factors of 
judgment and pocketbook. But he knows 
that a tight roof is better than a leaky one, 
that a tight roof pays off. From year to year 
he cannot point to exact financial returns on 
a good roof; but he can know that he has 
not had to plaster the back bedroom after 
every spring rain. 

So it is with these investments in human 
resources. Certainly we shall never see the 
time when there will be no leaks in the roof, 
when we shall never need to spend some- 
thing to help the afflicted and the unfortu- 
nate. But we also know that the wisest ex- 
penditure is that which reduces to the mini- 
mum the number of pots and pans we have 
to keep in the attic of the Nation, a policy 
which keeps tne roof as tight as possible. 

Take it in the health field, for example. 
Every year the Nation loses a sizable sum 
because of short-term illness, incapacitation, 
and partial disability. Estimates for 1947 
put the figure as high as $27,000,000,000 a 
year which the productive economy loses 
from these three causes alone. I pass over 
the loss of production which comes because 
of the premature deaths of workers, esti- 
mated for the same year at about 27,000,000 
life-years annually, a loss of around $11,000,- 
000,000 in preduction and wages each year 
through premature death. That is over and 
beyond the direct losses from underproduc- 
tion by the living. 

Now, put over against this annual loss the 
figure of what we spend for medical and 
health services. We are losing more than 
twenty-seven billions, about 10 percent of 
the annual production, because of poor 
health; but in 1947 we spent only about eight 
and one-half billions, about 3 percent of the 
national product, for medical and health 
services. That included all funds, private 
and public, spent on medical and health 
services, Private individuals and organiza- 


tions spent by far the largest share of this— 
six and one-half billions. All governments— 
Federal, State, and local—together spent less 
than two billions for medical care and pre- 
vention, including all rczearch and includ- 
ing expenditures for veterans’ health pro- 
grams. That’s an over-all view. Now look 


at a few specifics. 


Cancer 


The report of the Hoover Commission’s 
task force on public welfare calculates what 
might happen if an adequate program of 
treatment of cancer were introduced. With- 
out waiting for any further progress in re- 
search, merely using what we now know 
about cancer, the task force report concludes 
that more than 95,000 premature deaths 
could be prevented every year if the services 
and facilities in the best cancer-control cen- 
ters were available throughout the country. 
The Hoover report cites a study for one State 
which shows that about half of the cancer 
patients are under 60 years of age. And it 
concludes “a very considerable number of 
productive years may be saved by the wide- 
spread application of known cancer-control 
methods. As research improves the results 
of treatment, the outlook will undoubtedly 
improve further.” 


Tuberculosis 


Today we know how to control tubercu- 
losis. But we are not doingit. Tuberculosis 
takes a wage earner away from his family 
and away from his job for years. In addi- 
tion to his loss in earnings, it costs a lot 
for medical care and family mai:tenance 
(often borne by the community). And we 
still have a half million cases of tuberculosis 
in the country. The expenditure today of a 
little more effort and money would save 
literally millions of dollars in the future. 


Malaria 


Everyone knows the dramatic story of the 
conquest of malaria and the building of the 
Panama Canal. Nearly the same thing is 
now true in this country. Only a few years 
#g0, malaria was a direct cause of poverty in 
the United States. Malaria time is farm- 
ing time. This disease puts people to bed 
when they need to be out in the fields, caus- 
ing suffering in families, in whole commun- 
ities, in whole States. People are kept poor 
when they cannot grow the crops. And peo- 
ple who have the malaria parasite in their 
blocd are too tired to care if their crops are 
bad or their houses are run down. Malaria 
makes them poor in pocketbook and poor in 
spirit. Before the war it was cstimated that 
malaria cost the Nation approximately one- 
half billion dollars annually in lost produc. 
tion in the 17 Southern States alone. But we 
are no longer merely putting rusty Kettles 
and pails under that leak. The last knock- 
out campaign, for which Congress has ap- 
propriated an average of about nine million 
dollars a year, is proving even more success- 
ful than expected. The complete elimina- 
tion of malaria is in sight. The successful 
coitrol of malaria has undoubtedly con- 
tributed greatly to the economic and cul- 
tural progress of the South which we have 
witnessed in recent years. 

We might go on through a long list of dis- 
eases—typhoid fever, tetanus, smallpox, 
meningitis, plague, yellow fever, the venereal 
diseases, and cholera. The story, based on 
experience with the armed forces, is sub- 
stantially a repetition of what we have just 
been saying about these other great scourges 
of mankind. In a study of the white males 
from 20 to 65, the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. estimates that nearly 4 years could 
be added to working life expectancy at age 20 
and that, for this entire group, the elimina- 
tion of premature death through the control 
of the 15 major causes of deaths would add 
178,500,000 working years to the labor force. 

Do we need any more argument to convince 
us that the Nation would be healthier, 
stronger, and more prosperous if we stopped 
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thinking in terms of catching the drip under 
the leaks and began to act in terms of more 
effective protection? 

Another field in which investment jp 
human resources pays off, and one in which 
the actual dollars and cents pay-off can be 
demonstrated with startling clarity, is the 
work of the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, in the Federal Security Agency. Here 
are some facts: 

If we do not rehabilitate a dependent per. 
son, it costs us, in public funds, anywhere 
between $500 and $1,400 each year to main. 
tain that 1nan and his family at a minimum 
level of subsistence. That cost goes right 
on, year after year. But instead of that, 
we can spend an average of $445 a year to 
rehabilitate a man and pay it only once, 
That man then removes himself and his 
family from the public-assistance lists—be. 
comes a wage earner and family supporter: 
and within 5 years he has paid back through 
income tax alone, the total cost of his re- 
habilitation. Over the average life span of 
rehabilitated persons, every one of them pays 
back, on the average, directly to the Federal 
Government, in income taxes, ten times as 
much as it costs to rehabilitate him. In 
1949 alone, the wage product-_on of persons 
rehabilitated increased from $17,000,000 a 
year before rehabilitation to $93,000,000 after 
rehabilitation. 

These dramatic demonstrations of the net 
returns that come through medical and 
health services and_ rehabilitat*on are 
matched by no less dramatic facts from many 
other fields of public investment. Just asa 
vast “ystem of feeder roads, built mainly at 
public expelise, is essential to the productive 
capacity of the Nation’s farms; just as the 
industrial and agricultural potential of the 
Tennessee Valley has blossomed with the 
coming of clectrical power and flood control, 
accompanied by wise programs of soil con- 
servation and education; just as our great 
system of free elementary and _ secondary 
schools has given us a literate and intellig 
people whose productive capacity has gone 
into the building of a nation strong and 
prosperous beyond anything that previous 
history or contemporary experience in other 
countries could dream—just so, the time! 
come to give clear and explicit recognition 
to the public and private benefit derived 
from investments in human welfare of all 
kinds. 

We have long recognized that it is wise 
policy to replenish and renew our natural 
resources. Experience with the dust bow! of 
the 1930’s in our great Southwest, with the 
denuding of our mountains by the timber- 
man’s axe, of the polluting of our streams 
and the decimation of wildlife—these ex- 
periences have taught us that mankind pros- 
pers only as natural resources are renewed at 
least as rapidly as they are consumed. In- 
vestments in human resources also pay off 
But let me be clear that the case for such 
investment by no means rests solely on dol- 
lars and cents. Quite the contrary. The 
salvaging of human dignity which comes 
through every good deed of human sympathy 
is beyond money value. A genuine concern 
for one’s feliows is firmly rooted in American 
tradition, and its fruits are of incalculable 
value. The quality of American life is b 
because of the spiritual heritage, \ 
stresses this concern. And the quality 
every community is better because hospitas 
and schools and playgrounds and libr 
have been built and staffed and supp 
Investments in human resources—in the dig- 
nity and worth of every human being—'s 
beyond price or profit. The fact that they 
do pay off is not a justification. It is a2 
additional dividend. 

At the same time, these facts as to the eco- 
nomic value of this dividend provide an im- 
portant perspective on the question of who 
pays for these investments. 

Some people might put it this way—that 
Government investments in human resources 
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for themselves. 
But it is not the whole truth. 
ie that private investments in human 
urces pay for themselves—a fact to which 
> field of private business will testify. 


That is true as far as it 
It is 


myself, I would prefer to put it this 


Wisely planned investments in human 


poth private and public, not only 
quality of life by salvaging and pre- 
the dignity of man in the face of an 
nal society; these private and public 
pay off, too, through the 


1ents 


th and happiness and leisure and en- 
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t of the people, and through the un- 
ne of our American way of life. 
shtly planned, these investments in 
resources also pay a rich dividend in 
yalues— both through increased pro- 
y and through saving great money 
1ich would have to be borne by the 


| public if these investments were not 


II 


ne thing to say that investments in 
resources pay for themselves. It is 


er thing to inquire as to the source of 


re 


in 


ids for this investment, 
ality, the total amount invested in 
welfare comes from one ultimate 
d only one: It comes out of what 
i. The funds invested in human 
are a charge on the gross national 
This is as it should be, because 
n on these investments show up in 
the same place—as increases in the 
ional product. Investments in hu- 
urces are paid out of the national 
just as they, in turn, pay off with 
ise in that product. 
w of these funds for investment re- 
principally through three chan- 
) Individual rpending and donations 
of personal income; (b) corporate 


ng and donations out of corporate in- 


1d (c) public spending out of tax 
Sometimes the investment is a 

11 one, as when a man sees his den- 
ularly at his own cost, or when he 
the community chest out of his per- 
icome. Sometimes the investment is 
, a8 when a company introduces 
of industrial health and safety or 
pension plan or cOmmunity recrea- 
ilities to its operating budget. Both 


juals and corporations contribute to 


sort of the voluntary and private 
ropic agencies and _ institutions 
ve played an important part in 
this Nation to its present high 


of well-being. 
And I wish to leave no doubt in anyone’s 


s to my attitude toward private phi- 
in its investments in human re- 
The remarkable story of philan- 

effort in this Nation is one of the 

hapters in American history. It is 
‘ff wise and expanding investments 

n welfare, and its pay-off is undeni- 
ry investment through private 
py, to the extent that it is a 
tment, means not merely the sal- 
the individuals benefiting from 
thropy but also the enlargement 

richment of the whole economy of the 


total capital investment in human 
cannot come exclusively through 
1 corporate donors—and even if 
here are sound reasons why they 
be expected to carry the whole 
private enterprises or philan- 
uld or could undertake to rid the 
nalaria? Many important invest- 
human resources and human wel- 
‘or concerted action throughout a 
munity, a whole State, the entire 
metimes these activities involve 
{ the police power of the Govern- 
‘n controlling the pollution of 
‘ air). "n most cases they call for 
! combined operations which can 
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only be achieved through the full coopera- 
tion of all private and public agencies con- 
cerned. 

Consider, for example, how far along we 
would be in education in this country if uni- 
versal free compulsory schooling had not 
been adopted. We would still be in the days 
of the private tutor and the private academy 
for the children of the few, while the chil- 
dren of the many continued in illiteracy and 
ignorance. At the same time, our great pri- 
vate schools and universities are invaluable 
to sound education; thus public and private 
together further our national welfare. 
Where would transportation be today if local, 
State, and Federal Governments had not in- 
vested huge sums in free public highways? 
Motorists would be stopped at every cross- 
roads to pay another toll, and our roads 
would be today where canals were a hundred 
years ago. It is not enough that a man 
patches the roof over his own particular bed, 
if he permits it to rain on the pantry and the 
parlor which others use as well as he, yet, 
since all will benefit from having a dry roof 
over the entire house, ought not all to share 
in putting on a good roof? 

This, then, is the justification or public in- 
vestment in addition to private investment 
in human resources: (1) sometimes the job 
is too big for private endeavor to do without 
public aid; (2) sometimes the job calls for 
the doing of things which only Government 
can do; and (3) since everybody benefits, it 
is only fair for everybody to share in the 
Fupport. 

There is a good deal of interest these days 
in the notion of a capital budget as it inter- 
prets the meaning of public expenditures for 
enduring purposes. It is argued with some 
cogency that the only fair way to interpret 
the total expenditure of Government is to 
divide that expenditure between the items 
which represent current operations and 
those which represent long-term invest- 
ments. It is silly, for example, to put the 
entire costs of the Grand Coulee Dam into 
the budget for the years bracketed by its 
period of construction. Any wise industry 
takes its capital investments and sets up ac- 
counts which amortize the value of that in- 
vestment over the life span of the capital 
goods purchased. Should not wise Govern- 
ment policy also begin to speak of tne en- 
during investments which are annually paid 
for out of each budget, and let the invest- 
ment itself be charged over against the life 
span of the capital goods which are pur- 
chased? And if there be any merit in that 
suggestion, then I am ready to urge a corol- 
lary which is at least as important. The 
same principle applies to investments in 
human resources. Funds invested in human 
welfare can properly be thought of as in- 
vestments which pay back their returns over 
the life span of the people who benefit. 
Just as surely as a farmer's tractor which 
costs him $800 and lasts 8 years actually 
costs him only $100 a year for capital invest- 
ment, so also $445 invested in the rehabilita- 
tion of a disabled worker who thereby be- 
comes a productive worker for 30 years costs 
less than $15 a year over the life span of the 
man in whom that capital is ir-ested. 

Take education. Would anyone question 
that the money invested in a child’s school- 
ing pays dividends? And should the total 
cost of education be charged against the 
12 to 16 years of school attendance—or 
against the whole lifetime during which the 
individual—and society—reap its benefits? 
Our investments in future scientists and 
skilled workers—and alert citizens—are as 
truly fundamental investments as our in- 
vestments in highways and hydroelectric 
power. 

My argument can now be summarized in 
a single sentence: Investments in human 
resources come out of the total national 
product, flow through both private and pub- 
lic channels as they are invested in human 
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beings, and in turn pay off in an increased 
national product as well as in human hap- 
piness and effectiveness. These are what I 
term basic investments in human resources. 

I am quite ready to leave entirely to the 
area of what is debatable any questions hav- 
ing to do with how much should be invested 
at what time in which human welfare en- 
terprise. The free play of debate and dis- 
cussion in the light of what research and 
experience uncover is the only means which 
a democratic people should employ in plan- 
ning and making their investments in 
human resources or natural resources. But 
what I am unwilling to leave in the doubt- 
ful limbo of the undiscussed is the matter 
on which we have been speaking tonight. 
Investments in human resources are invest- 
ments which (a) come out of the total na- 
tional product and (b) feed back into the 
total national product at least as much as 
they cost—and usually much more than 
they cost—and can properly be considered 
as hard-headed, long-term investments. 


™m 


I do not contend that the full justification 
of this investment can be measured in dollars 
and cents. On the contrary, at every step of 
my argument I have insisted that there are 
other dimensions which are primary and 
basic, and that the money return is simply 
an added dividend. 

I am one of those—and there are many of 
us, both in and out of Government—who 
believe deeply in the practice of self-help 
and mutual aid, as these have come down to 
us through the Judeo-Christian tradition. I 
would be prepared to defend investments in 
human resources even if they did not pay 
off financially. It would be a strange kind of 
concern for one’s fellows which would check 
each generous impulse with a prudential 
caution—just as it would be a futile con- 
cern which would debase each generous im- 
pulse into an empty day dream. 

The practical argument in behalf of these 
investments comes, actually to this: bread 
cast upon the waters returns after many 
days—an ancient truth which we have on the 
best authority. Deep in the wellsprings of 
humanity is a noble impulse of human worth 
and human dignity on which we must and 
can rely, if our children are to realize the 
full stature of their heritage. 





Address of Rev. George S. L. Connor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I 
thought the Members might be incer- 
ested in the following address of welcome 
to Most Reverend Christopher Joseph 
Weldon, delivered by Rev. George S. L. 
Connor, on helhalf of clergy, in Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on 
March 24, 1950: 

It is indeed a privilege to be permitted 
to say a brief word on this happy occasion 
for the priests and people of the diocese of 
Springfield. If a man would travel from 
New York City east and north through Con- 
necticut he would come to the 
of Massachusetts. If he entered that sec- 
tion nearest to New York he would find him- 
self in a lovely country known as west¢ 
Massachusetts. This is a land of 
cities, historic towns, green meadows, roll- 
ing hills, winding rivers and purple-tinted 
mountains. There is in it a quiet beauty 


historic State 
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and a refined magnificence that only the 
hand of God could bestow. In the north 
where the Green Mountains of Vermont cast 
their shadow over the verdant fields of 
Massachusetts, the majestic Connecticut 
flows gently on her course. A traveler fol- 
lowing that river south, could see some of 
the strength and beauty of the diocese of 
Springfield. Greenfield, the gateway to the 
Mohawk Trail would be his first stop. He 
uld find there broad streets and spread- 
elms, green fields and colonial homes, 
he would find there too a vigorous 
h, with magnificent school, and a 
holic hospital caring for the sick of this 
section. Below Greenfield the river 
farm land second to none in the 
Great fields of tobacco and onions 
her banks and stretch off to the roll- 
hills in the distance. A sturdy Polish 
» with the background of their Chris- 
faith has gradually taken over these 
s from their Yankee neighbors, and the 
ric towns of Deerfield and Hatfield and 
ey know now the sound of marching 
on the way to Catholic worship. Still 
lowing the river our traveler would come 
to the beautiful city of Northampton. This 
is the center of a section, where education 
is a business, and where the renowned col- 
leges of Smith, Mount Holyoke, Amherst, 
and University of Massachusetts cater to 
the youth of this land. The church is 
standing guard there, striving earnestly to 
protect the sound principles of Christianity 
in a youth that needs this protection. She 
stands there not in the spirit of apology or 
defense but with an aggressiveness that 
makes even the scoffer stop and investigate. 
And because the truth is in her she is win- 
ning converts from a group that ridiculed 
her claims because, though scholars, they 
never knew the beauty of her doctrine. 

Still the river rolls on toward the sea. 
Her banks grow farther apart, her descent 
becomes more rapid, she develops more 
power as she rushes into Holyoke to turn the 
wheels of industry in a city that will make 
our new bishop proud and happy. Nestling 
along the banks of the majestic Connecticut 
she has imbibed into her spirit some of the 
grandeur and grace of the river that en- 
folds her. She has a heart to love and a 
will to do, and these she has used most ef- 
fectively in producing a way of life that 
marks her distinctly as a genuine Catholic 
city. She has magnificent churches, many 
of them; a Catholic school population larger 
than the public-school enrollment, hospitals, 
day nursery, two old people’s homes, two 
orphanages, a mother house of the Sisters 
of Providence, and many other evidences of 
a faith that is deep and productive. The 
faith has been well planted in Holyoke. 

Just below on the other side of the river 
lies the city of Chicopee, the home of the 
first Catholic school in our diocese, and the 
site of our Diocesan College of Our Lady of 
the Elms. Chicopee is a city composed of 
Poles, French, and Irish, with a few Yankees 
thrown in to keep the peace. The churches 
there are numerous, the schools strong, the 
faith deep, and the Catholic way of life the 


‘cepted rule in a city where three-fourths 


of the population claim allegiance to our 
church. As you stand in Chicopee on the 
banks of the Connecticut you look across to 
the thriving town of West Springfield. It 
is a lovely rambling town clinging for miles 
to the river's bank and quietly surveying the 
activities of her busier neighbors on the 
other shore. West Springfield is served by 
four progressive parishes, but West Spring- 
field serves the whole diocese by the prayers 
of her cloistered Dominican Nuns and by 
the incomparable work of the Bishop O’Leary 
retrcat house conducted by the zealous 
Passionist Fathers. 

Two bridges lead from west Springfield to 
the heart of the Episcopal See. Springfield is 


known as the city of homes. It is a good 
name, and we trust always she may live up 
to it. Springfield is a good place in which 
to live, and we know that Bishop Weldon 
will find there a home in the truest sense 
of that word with all the joy and comfort 
that only a real home may bring. Spring- 
field is a center of industry and commerce 
but with a background of culture and re- 
finement that makes living there a delight- 
ful experience for one who seeks the good 
things in life. No more about Springfield 
for a new bishop soon finds out all there 
is to know about his Episcopal city. 

But is there no more to the diocese of 
Springfield? Oh, yes. If you journey di- 
rectly westward from the Episcopal city you 
will enjoy an experience that has thrilled 
many who have traveled broadly in this 
glorious land of ours. Eight miles from 
Springfield you will find yourself in the hus- 
tling city of Westfield. It is not big in pop- 
ulation, but it is big in spirit, where people 
of many nations have joined forces to make 
a community where living is good. The 
church is there, too, speaking many lan- 
guages, but teaching one doctrine, the sav- 
ing doctrine of Christ’s divine revelation. 

Still traveling westward you come to the 
foothills of the Berkshires, and soon begin 
the climb up Jacob’s ladder. And as you 
climb you readily see a striking resemblance 
to the ladder of Jacoh’s dream. For the 
rugged beauty of the mountains, the tum- 
bling waters of the onrushing streams, the 
myriads of majestic trees piercing the heav- 
ens, the whole scene flooded with a green- 
ness greener than anything this side of Ire- 
land, gives one a foretaste of the heaven, 
where the scriptural ladder terminated. 

From the summit, 2,300 feet above sea 


level, you may feast your eyes on the beauty 
of the Berkshires unfolding befo:e you. Down 
in the valley how eagerly you seek out the 
secluded grandeur of Lenox, the soft beauty 


of Stockbridge, the entrancing loveliness of 
Great Barrington, and the arresting peace 
of all the towns nestling so gently at the foot 
of the Berkshires. In all these towns 
churches as beautiful as the hills that enfold 
them minister to the needs of a devout Cath- 
olic people, while the great religious orders 
taking over the elaborate estates of the rich 
have skillfully turned them to the works of 
religion. 

Turning north at Lenox this road takes 
you through a vista of enchanting scenery 
until suddenly it bends and there below you 
is the city of Pittsfield, *he heart of the Berk- 
shire hills. Pittsfield is an unusual city. 
Today she is highly industrialized, her marts 
of commerce are busy, and yet she retains 
some of the quiet e ogance, the rustic charm, 
the inviting friendliness of the days when 
the horse and carriage with pomp paraded 
down her aristocratic, elm-shaded South 
Street. The catholicity of Pittsfield, like the 
city, is unusual. The people are friendly, 
cooperative, and highly progressive. Par- 
ishes there have multiplied very rapidly, 
schools have been built, a magnificent Cen- 
tral High School crowning them all, a mod- 
ern, perfectly equipped St. Luke’s Hospital 
cares for the sick and infirm, and a Catholic 
Community Center caters to the recreational 
and social needs of the people. Pittsfield is 
a progressive city. 

‘The last leg of the journey takes you 
northward. Skirting the mighty Greylock 
Mountain you pass through the Catholic 
town of Adams with her three splendid 
parishes, and come to the city in the moun- 
tains, North Adams. This is a rugged city 
for the mountains dip down almost to the 
main street, and the people in it are rug- 
ged. They have four excellent parishes with 
three schools and a central high school where 
the Sisters of St. Joseph have been training 
the youth of several generations. A step 
out of North Adams and you are in Vermont. 
A step on the other side and you are back 
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in New York. This is the end of your jou. 
ney. This, Bishop Weldon, is your diocese 
It is a good diocese with a fine historicg) 
background, and many of us love it gin. 
cerely. Because we love it we are happy 
today to welcome as our new bishop the ex. 
cellent choice of our holy father, Most Rey. 
erend Christopher Joseph Weldon. We can 
do much for you today except to proffer oy; 
obedience and our love. These we give yo, 
gladly with the assurance that you will have 
a long life as bishop of Springfield. we 
have an unique pattern for our bishops there 
We treat them so kindly; we make their liv. 
ing so pleasant; we remove so Many dif. 
culties from their path that they live many 
many years to preside over the destinies if 
our diocese. In our 78 years as a diccese 
only three bishops have occupied the epise 7 
pal throne. Patrick Thomas O'Reilly seryeq 
22 years. Thomas Daniel Beaven directed ys 
for 28 years, and our late beloved Bishop 
Thomas Mary O'Leary was with us for 28 
years. This further fact is worthy of com. 
ment, we kept all of them so well so long 
that an auxiliary bishop never lived in the 
confines of our diocese. Be of good heart, 
then, Bishop Weldon.. Your stay with us 
should be long and happy. We are receiv. 
ing you in the full flower of your young, vis. 
orous, manhood. Your every movement 
gives indication of a healthy body and a con. 
tented mind. We like you that way, and q 
loyal clergy, a zealous sisterhood, and a 
devoted laity will do everything to keep you 
as you are, a noble successor of the 1) 
apostles of Christ. 

Your record is known to us. We have been 
thrilled by your achievements in the priest- 
hood. Your service in the Navy of our coun- 
try has won the admiration of all. By the 
favor of His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, I 
was charged as vicar delegate in the Military 
Ordinariate to visit at their posts all the 
chaplains of New England. On one occasion 
I called at the naval air station at Quonset 
Point, R.I. Did you ever visit Quonset Point? 
It is the station de luxe of the Naw. It is 
the aristocrat of the air force. It has an 
officers’ club that would do justice to an 
institution in the land. We met there 
the chaplain in charge. He was an upstand- 
ing, intelligent, vigorous young priest, who 
organized skillfully the spiritual activities 
under his control. He understood perfect!) 
why he was in the Navy and he permitted 
nothing to interfere with his work as a pries 
The type of priest in the service was uni- 
versally good, but in my memory two st 
out above the others, and one of them was 
Christopher J. Weldon. This estimate of his 
worth was later confirmed by the command- 
ing officer of his ship, who termed him “the 
ideal chaplain of a fighting ship,” and the 
Secretary of the Navy, who stated that “his 
outstanding record in the Navy as a war- 
time chaplain was a noteworthy one.” 

The thought of service seems to have per- 
meated his whole life. Everything he h 
turned his hand to he has done well, and 
his hand and his heart have been turned t 
many things. His priesthood is the dominat 
ing factor of his life. It so consumes 1» 
being that the days seem too short to calt 
out its divine mission. A bishop is the sel- 
vant of servants, and what an ideal bish 
this man will be, who has made service & 
driving force of his life. His best frien 
communicating with me has said, “whereve! 
he might serve that area will profit by hi 
service, and come to glory in his complet 
dedication to the cause. I am glad and pro 
that this will be in Springfield.” Thus spo* 
his best friend, and thus we speak. We ar 
glad and proud that Springfield will be ' 
object of his loving care, and that ours 5! 
be the joy to glory in his complete dedicau' 
to our cause. In return we promise him the 
undivided support of priestly men, and Wé 
prayerful service of man'y priests. 

Our bishop—ad multos annos. 
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The Late Generoso Pope, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great sorrow that I learned of the 
t Friday of Generoso Pope, Sr., 
and 1 want to join with many of my col- 
jeacues in paying tribute to a truly great 
man 

Gene Pope’s passing brings to an end a 
colorful, dynamic, and distinguished ca- 
reer, He came to America from Italy a 
penniless young immigrant and secured 
a job as water boy with one of the con- 
struction companies in New York. 
Through diligence and hard work he rose 
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to the top through the ranks, became a 
construction superintendent, and later 
established his own construction com- 
pany. 


In the 1920’s he purchased the Il Pro- 
sresso .talo-Americano, which, through 
his guidance, became the largest Italian- 
American daily newspaper in the country. 

As 2 publisher and editor, with clarity 
and forcefulness he made known to the 
people of America his thoughts upon 
social, economic, and political problems. 
His was never a doubting voice. He was 
a positive character, sure of the right- 
ness of his convictions, and loyal always 
to them. 

Throughout his lifetime countless in- 
dividuals were the beneficiaries of his 


works and America is likewise the real 
beneficiary of his good deeds. 

Progress is not automatic. The world 
grows better because people wish that it 
should and because they take the right 
steps to make it better. Gene Pope 


played his full part in the destiny of 
Ameri He was known for his out- 
standing citizenship and his many phi- 
lanthropiec works. 


He was the masterful advocate of 
many humanitarian, educational, polit- 
ical, and religious causes and exerted 
wide influence. We respect him for his 
undaunted courage and the energy and 


devotion with which he championed all 
He was loyal to the very core of his 
being, loyal to his friends and family, 
loyal to the country which gave him 
th, and loyal to his adopted country 
ive him opportunity. 
He } ‘nized the fact that he owed 
nu ) AMerica and made a magnifi- 
cent it idual contribution to the in- 
pivation, th. courage, and the strength 
of h pted land. In turn, America 
s much to men like him who, by giv- 
ir best energies and talents, 
much to guarantee its future 
10t only as a free country for 
é but the hope of the freedom- 
—_ ple of the entire world. 
i will the Italian-American 
him—all America will 
n. It was my privilege to 
1 personally, and to know him 


I miss 


was to love him. His death is a personal 
blow to me. 

To his widow and his family, I extend 
my sincere and heartfelt sympathy in 
their great sorrow. 
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The World’s Monetary Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
there is inserted herewith an interesting 
and illuminating article on the problems 
confronting our country and I may say 
the other nations of the world by Mr. 
Frank Lilly, prominent mining statis- 
tician of Spokane, Wash. Mr. Lilly’s 
article follows: : 

THe Worip’s MONETARY PROBLEMS 


Problems! Problems! Problems !—they 
abound throughout the world. There are 
problems of war, problems of peace. There 
are problems of overproduction and sur- 
pluses. There are problems of shortages and 
starvation. There are Communist problems, 
Socialist problems, health problems, and dis- 
ease problems. There are social problems, 
racial problems, and political problems. 
There are labor problems, industrial prob- 
lems, and housing problems. There are de- 
fense ,.roblems, offense problems, tax prob- 
lems, debt problems, economic problens, etc., 
and almost ad infinitum. 

When thoroughly analyzed, all of the 
major problems largely resolve themselves 
into monetary problems. Wars cannot be 
waged without money. Peace cannot be at- 
tained or maintained without money. In 
fact, one may say without fear of successful 
contradiction that monetary p.oblems are at 
the root of wars, and a corollary of this fact 
is that peace can be established and main- 
tained only by an honest monetary system. 

No one can deny that most of the health 
problems of the world could be solve, or at 
least ameliorated, with money. Money would 
solve most of our social problems and even 
some of our political problems. In ‘act, 
money is in itself a good and positive force; 
it is only the greed for money (“love of 
money”) and the greed for the power that 
money gives that is evil. 

The essayist Swift said that “Money should 
be in the heads of men and not in their 
hearts.” I interpret this statement to mean 
that money is a proper subject for thinking 
and not for feeling. Unfortunately, most of 
the things that people believe they know 
about money are really what they feel about 
it. 

A little boy from the city slums was spend- 


ing a few weeks at a summer camp under the . 


direction of a social worker who, one day 
when some baby chicks were hatching, 
pointed out how wonderful it was that the 
little chicks had been given an instinct with 
which to solve the problem of getting out of 
their shells. The little boy’s comment was: 
“Yeah, but the big problem is how in hell 
did the chicks get into the shells.” 

Therefore, before discussing the way out of 
the world’s monetary problems, I propose 
that we first consider how we got into the 
shell. 

LOOKING BACKWARD 

ld history, you will 
fur- 


Briefly reviewing wor 
recall that, beginning with Greece, or, 
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ther back with Assyria and Babylonia, and 
coming on down to the present, the great 
nations have thrived up to the point where 
they became greedy and sought by war to 
grab the wealth of their neighbors. All of 
them succeeded to an extent, but, in the 
end, the wars they waged finally plunged 
them into the debts that destroyed them. 

Debts and the Devil are the two greatest 
negative forces in the world. Debt, because 
it is negative, enslaves men and brings de- 
cay to civilizations and death to nations. 
A man who is in debt is, in effect, a slave 
to his creditors and slavery fosters injustice. 
Debt is, substantially, synonymous with dan- 
ger, disaster, dishonesty, disease, decline, dis- 
sipation, and death. 

The D-bomb of debt is a far greater dan- 
ger to the world than the A-bomb or the 
H-bomb. The A-bomb can, of course, kill 
in units of thousands and possibly the H- 
bomb could kill in units of tens of thousands. 
The D-bomb can kill the souls and destroy, 
through the slow death of its moral fiber, the 
millions of the greatest of nations. 

This bomb destroyed Greece, and when 
Rome plunged intc debt, it, too, was doomed. 
The Roman Government, by the way, resorted 
to every monetary device known to the mod- 
ern banking system, including the fixing of 
prices, wages, etc. and resorted to every finan- 
cial trick that in recent years has been used 
throughout the world in an effort to manage 
its monetary system, but to no avail. 

Thinking men of that day saw the dangers 
of inflation, deflation, and managed currency, 
but the demagogues and do-gooders pre- 
vailed, and finally, when people would no 
longer accept the dishonest money which 
had been created out of and on its debt. 
Rome fell and plunged the world into 600 
years of darkness because there was no hon- 
est money with which to maintain the in- 
dustrial and cultural elements essential to 
civilization. 

Until the time of Nero, Roman money was 
honest, hard money, principally in the form 
of the 99-percent pure silver denarius, but 
there was not enough silver denarii and gold 
to provide the honest money that the Ro- 

1an Empire, which was being expanded by 
wars, needed to meet the mounting debt. 
Therefore, as in our day, currencies in the 
form of credits issued in exchange for a 
debt, were utilized. 

The time came, during the reign of Dio- 
cletian, when it took 1,440 of these promis- 
sory denarii, or the equivalent of $216, to 
buy a pound of steak. The hoarding of gold 
and silver had started in the meantime and 
metal money all but disappeared. Finally, 
after the more prudent Romans had con- 
verted their currency into bullion, real es- 
tate, jewelry, and anything else that had 
concrete value, the debt-based Roman cur- 
rency went the way that was subsequently 
followed by the paper currency of Kubla 
Khan in China, the continental currency in 
t*2 United States, the assignats in France, 
the mark in Germany, and so forth. 

TODAY'S WORLD DEBTS 

What is the debt situation as it exists in 
the world today? Almost untk-:lievably, 
most of the nations of the world are in debt, 
the United States most of all. In 1914, be- 
fore the .irst World War, the public debt of 
the United States was only a little over a 
billion dollars. Today it is over $255,000,- 


000,000. In other words, our debt is now 
ov_r 250 times as much as in 1914. The debt 
of France is 56 times what it was in 1914 
Canada’s debt is 32 times; Great Britain’s 


debt, 35 times; Australia’s, 8 times; India’s, 
4 times; and Mexico’s, 3 times 






In comparison with 1938, the United States 
debt has increased six and one-half times; 
France’s, five “ss; Canada’s, five times; 
yreat Britain’ ee tim Australia’s vO 
times; and i Mexico and 
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Venezuela, on the other hand, have reduced 
their debts. 

There is a fallacy in the widespread as- 
sumption that because the debt of the United 
States is largely owed to its own people, it 
is not really an important matter. This 
fallacy can best be appreciated when we re- 
duce the situation to a family basis. One 
or more members of a family may borrow 
from other members of the family, including 
cousins and other relatives but if, for any 
reason, these debts are not paid, someone 
loses. We all know how often this happens 
in the best of families and with the best of 
intentions on the part of the debtor. 

There is a’great deal of fuzzy thinking 
about debts because too often both the 
creditor and the debtor tend to think of 
the debt as an asset. Sam had loaned 
Rastus $20, for which he received a note. 
Time passed, as 1t will, and Rastus had made 
no payment. Finally Sam collared him and 
said, ‘‘Now Rastus, if you don’t pay this note, 
I’se gwine tear it up.” To this threat, Ras- 
tus indignantly replied, “You all tears up 
my note and I’se gwine to have the law on 
you ‘a 

Our national debt far exceeds the total 
assessed value of all the taxable property in 
this country. The per capita debt is ap- 
proximately $1,700. Note in this connection 
that if you now own $1,500 worth of Gov- 
ernment bonds, you are, nevertheless, ap- 
proximately $200 in debt. 

It is beside the point that the first World 
War and the Second were inevitable and that 
the greater part of the debt was justified 
by the circumstances. The important point 
is that the debt must, in the end, be paid or 
repudiated. Incidentally, it cannot be paid 
in a currency created by debt because that 
would amount to piling Ossa upon Pelion, 
compounding the debt. 

It is elementary that the value of a note 
or a bill is not in the debt involved, but 


lies in the ability of the debtor to fulfill the 


promise to pay. And this is true not only 
for individuals but also for nations. 
Without the shadow of a doubt, the Amer- 
ican Colonies intended to pay the currency 
they authorized and obligated themselves to 
pay, but they could not do so and the con- 
tinentals became worthless in spite of the 
fact that by law they were legal tender. 
In the autumn of 1779, Congress spurned 
the idea of repudiation as ridiculous but less 
than five months later it undertook to re- 
deem the continentals on the basis of 40 
paper dollars for one silver dollar—and failed. 
The founding fathers, aware of the dan- 
gers inherént in paper promise-to-pay cur- 
rency, express!y stipulated that United 
States money should be gold and silver coins, 
and delegated to Congress the power to regu- 
late the value thereof. Thus, only gold and 
silver coins comply with the monetary pro- 
visions of the United States Constitution. 


THE WAY IN 


How did it happen that we got our present 
“shell” of debt-based currency notes and bills 
system in which it is illegal for a citizen to 

sess either gold coin or bullion, and in 
1ich silver is given minor role to paper cur- 
cy? The answer is, debt, primarily cre- 

d by war and, incidentally, by political 

xpediency. 

Actually, the monetary situation in the 
United States today is strikingly similar to 
what it was in Rome when Rome was lured 
away from honest hard money into the man- 
aged soft currencies that resulted in infla- 
tion, deflation, debt moratoriums, interest 
cancellations, bank holidays, lane banks es- 
tablished to help the farmers—and finally 
disaster. 

War-debt currency is tainted with blood 
and tears because it is the ill-begotten child 
of Mars. Such currency is dishonest in that 
it exacts an indirect and hidden tax by rea- 
son of the fact that it is based upon an inter- 
est-bearing debt. 


In connection with our Federal Reserve 
notes, Congressman CoMPTON I. WHITE points 
out that the way in which this currency is 
created is “fine except for the taxpayer. 
* * * The Government puts up its bonds 
that bear interest in exchange for Federal 
Reserve notes that dc not bear interest.” 
Incidentally, it is not generally recognized 
that the Federal Reserve banks are not Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Debt-based currency is good only for 
spending and for loans upon which to col- 
lect interest; it is not sound saving money 
because it has no intrinsic value. Such cur- 
rency is only a medium of exchange and a 
measure of price; it is not real money be- 
cause it lacks storage of value, which gold 
and silver money provide. 

Gold and silver are fundamental and uni- 
versal forms of wealth. They were created 
and stored in the bosom of the earth by the 
Almighty and can be obtained only by the 
sweat of man’s brow. Either in the form of 
coin or bullion, they are forms of wealth 
whose value cannot be wholly destroyed, even 
by fire. Gold and silver money is honest 
money because it provides a permanent stor- 
age of value in addition to serving as a 
medium of exchange and a measure of price. 

In this connection, one should bear in 
mind that no business, no form of insurance, 
no social security can be considered safe 
unless money issound. Nosubstitute can be 
as good as the thing for which it is substi- 
tuted. The fact that debt-based paper cur- 
rencies are being widely used as a substitute 
for hard money does not make them money. 
A wooden leg is not the same thing as a 
blood, bone, and muscle leg. You can walk 
with a wooden leg, but you can’t run very 
fast nor jump very far if, in a pinch, you need 
to do so in order to protect yourself against 
an accident. Debt-based currency is a 
wooden leg. 

The contention that confidence makes 
paper debt-based currency the equal of hard 
money is at best a half-truth for, in any 
event, it applies only as long as confidence 
is maintained. Confidence is a mental atti- 
tude and may or may not be justified by 
subsequent events. The Germans were, up 
to a certain point, confident that they would 
win the recent war, but— 


DEBT-BOMB EXPLOSIONS 


The Roman Empire’s D-vomb finally ex- 
ploded in a chain reaction of inflation-defia- 
tion-repudiation that plunged the civiliza- 
tion of Europe and Asia Minor into almost 
total darkness. No nation can long endure 
when there is no inducement for it to labor 
and produce and store away in honest money 
the fruit of its efforts. 

Kublai Khan and his Mongol army came 
close to conquering all of Europe, but his 
debt problem, which he attempted to solve 
with paper notes, conquered both him and 
the huge Chinese Empire that had, during 
the thirteenth century, grown into the 
world’s major power. Debt-based currency 
brought inflation, which, in turn, was fol- 
lowed by deflation and repudiation. 

During a period of 200 years, up to 1780, 
Fran efaulted 56 times. Complete repu- 
diation came in 1796. By frequent recourse 
to devaluation of its present currency, finally 
down to a mere fraction of what it was at 
the beginning of the First World War, an- 
other repudiation has been avoided. Ger- 
many’s repudiation was, of course, complete; 
its paper currency finally becoming worth 
less than the paper on which it was printed. 
Czarist Russia’s paper currency obligations 
were also completely repudiated. Note, how- 
ever, that the value of German, French, and 
Russian gold coins have, in the meantime, 
more than doubled, even in terms of United 
States currency. 


GOLD VALUE INCREASES 
England has met its major debt crises by 
increases in the measuring value of gold in 
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its monetary system and/or devaluations 
which, in effect, have given gold a higher 
working value in the country’s economy, 

In England, gold was priced at the equiva. 
lent of $4.05 an ounce around the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Approximately 
century later, the price was more than 
doubled to approximately $10 an ounce to 
offset the debt incurred during the War of 
the Roses, By the time of Henry VIII, debts 
had again increased and the price of gold was 
raised to nearly $15 an ounce. The debt of 
the Marlborough wars brought on an jp. 
crease to $24.33 an ounce. This figure proveg 
to be a little higher than necessary and the 
price reacted to around $21. Following the 
Napoleonic Wars, the price advanced to above 
$24 and was finally pegged at $20.67 an ounce 
on a 16-to-1 basis with silver, which was 
ample <.t the time because silver was also an 
integral part of the monetary system with 
fixed price of $1.25 an ounce. 

The chain reaction of the D-bomb js 
illustrated by the events that followed the 
First World War. Great Britain wa: forced 
off the gold standard in 1918 and by 1920 the 
price of gold reached $27.49 an ounce in the 
free market which was then permitted in 
London. In 1925 the gold standard was re- 
stored on the basis of the old $20.67 an ounce, 
but, as this figure was not realistic in rela. 
tion to the debt, Great Britain was again 
forced, in September 1931, to abandon the 
gold standard and by 1933 the gold price was 
higher than ever, ai $30.38 an ounce. 

In the meantime, Germany had liquidated 
its debt by repudiation, and France had de- 
valued the franc both in terms of sterling 
and the dollar. Then, inasmuch as gold had 
a higher purchasing value in terms of for- 
eign currencies than the United States price 
of $20.67, gold began to flow out of the 
United States. The final result was depres- 
sion and the so-called bank holiday, which 
forced the United States off the gold stand- 
ard despite the fact that the price of gold 
was increased in 1934—at least 2 years too 
late—to $35 an ounce. 

Germany’s “D” bomb exploded despite the 
World Bank, League of Nations, Dawes plan 
Young plan, and United States aid. This 
explosion spread by chain reaction, so to 
speak, to every other country in the world, 
finally hitting the United States with the 
most disastrous depression of modern times. 

Then, because all of the leading nations 
failed to recognize the dangers inherent in 
soft debt-based currencies and overlooked 
the fact that there is no substitute for 
honest money, the stage was set for World 
War II. 

History repeats itself because each gel- 
eration of mankind tends to make the sam 
mistakes. Thus, history has been re 
in the post-World War II inflations 
have wound up with repudiation in Hungar’ 
and Greece and the devaluations that hav’ 
to date, occurred in every leading county 
of the world except the United States anc 
Switzerland. Because Switzerland's money 
is backed 100 percent with gold, devaluat 
can be avoided there, but can the United 
States do so—that is the question and the 
problem: ' 

The fact that we have more gold than a! 
other countries combined is offset by t 
fact that our debt is proportionately muci 
larger and our monetary requirements 
mous. Past experience has shown th 
national debt should not be more t! 
times larger than the value of the g 
ply, and the paper currency and 
credit supply should not be more than 
percent greater. Actually, this coun 
national debt is ten times larger than 
value of our gold at $35 an ounce, and 1's 
paper currency and check credit supp!) 
500 percent greater. 


WHAT TO DO? 


We can take a page out of history and 5!‘ 
gold a larger measure of value or, in ol 
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to provide an honest monetary system based 
on hard money. Repudiation? No. A larger 
measure of value for gold? Yes. We can 
and should take the path of honest money, 
Will we do it? 


National Science Foundation Act Among 
Great Accomplishments of the Eighty- 
first Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
among the accomplishments of the 
Eighty-first Congress, the importance of 
which will come greater and greater into 
realization with the unfolding of the 
future ahead, was the passage of the bill 
establishing a National Science Founda- 
tion. 

With ours the responsibility of world 
leadership, and the fountains of basic 
science in the Old World upon which we 
had drawn dried up and no longer availa- 
ble to our need in the application thereof, 
it was imperative that we provide here 
in the United States a source of knowl- 
edge in the realm of basic science keep- 
ing us ever ready while in the today to 
step, prepared, into the tomorrow. 

The fact that the heads of our great 
universities, I believe without exception, 
and %ur eminent scientists and educators 
generally, united in urging upon the 
Conzress legislation establishing this 
Foundation is sufficient to show its im- 
portance. Briefly, it was a matter of 
makin? provision, and immediately, for 
the creation of a well of basic science in 
the United States or of starting on the 
slip backward as scientific progress might 
advance elsewhere and we were outdis- 
tanced. 

As the Representative of the Second 
District in Illinois, wherein is located the 
University of Chicago, having on its fac- 
ulty so many scientists of world-wide re- 
nown, I felt there devolved upon me in 
the faithful representation of my con- 
stituency the duty to support this meas- 
ure not merely by my vote when it 
reached the floor of the House but also 
by all honorable means open to me prior 
to the reporting out of the bill. 

DR. GERARD’S PRESENTATION HELPS 


Thus, on June 9, 1949, I requested and 
was granted unanimous consent to in- 
clude in my extended remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
address of Ralph W. Gerard, professor 
of physiology at the University of Chi- 
cago, delivered at the St. Louis, Mo., 
meeting of the American Association of 
University Professors. The forceful pre- 
sentment of the arguments for a Na- 
tional Science Foundation in the article 
by Dr. Gerard, as printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REeEcorpD, 
volume 95, part 14, pages A3635-A3637, 
as part of my extended remarks, I feel, 
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was most helpful in creating among 

many of my colleagues an intensified 

interest in the pending legislation. 
THIRTY EMINENT EDUCATORS SPEAK 


On July 5, 1949—see extension of my 
remarks on pages A4275—A4276, volume 
95, part 15, of the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD—I again called to the 
attention of the House the importance of 
the measure establishing a National 
Science Foundation. I included in my 
remarks excerpts from letters favoring 
the Science Foundation received from 17 
eminent scientists and educators in the 
Second District of Illinois and the names 
of 13 other scientists and educators of 
high standing in my district who had 
written me in like manner. 

LOYALTY OF SCIENTISTS 


In my remarks on that day—July 5, 
1949—I said, as bearing upon provisions 
which had been suggested in the name 
of national security but which many 
thought were carried to the extreme of 
unnecessarily casting a reflection upor 
the unquestioned loyalty of our scientists 
and educators: 

The question that will be presented to us 
is not, I think, one that relates to national 
security. If it were such, I of course, would 
support the provision. In two wars, in one 
just passing 15, and in the other past draft 
age and the father of four children, I think 
that my loyalty to country was placed where 
never it could be an issue. 

But I do not believe that we strengthen 
the security of country by placing our sci- 
entists and our educators in the category 
of suspicious persons. The greatness of 
America has been that in America free men 
have enjoyed freedom of thought. We wisely 
have accorded to all citizens the presumption 
of. loyalty to the same extent that we have 
presumed them to be law abiding. Under 
the orderly processes there is a procedure 
to be followed when there is violation of 
the criminal laws, and this procedure has 
always protected us against the criminal 
acts and conspiracies of those who would 
use, or advocate the use of, violence in the 
overthrow of Government. 

DEBATE ON FLOOR OF HOUSE 


On February 27, 1950, the National 
Science Foundation bill being under de- 
bate in the House, I spoke in its support 
and stated that I had received over 100 
letters from the distinguished members 
and great scientists of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago who were united 
in saying that there was no legislation 
pending that, in their opinion, was more 
necessary to continue the predominance 
of the United States in industry as well 
as in science and to assure its security. 
Yielding to the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Crosser], the following col- 
loquy took place, as reported on pages 
2413-2414 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
February 27, 1950: 

Mr. Crosser. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Crosser. Does the gentleman know 
that the president of Harvard, the president 
of Cornell, the president of Columbia, and 

r 





the presidents of any number of th* othe 
bie institutions that rank with the institu 
tion which the gentleman from Ilinois re- 
ferred have been begging for this legislation? 
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Mr. O'Hara of Illinois. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Ohio for his contribution in 
making it perfectly clear that the great 
educators of the Nation are pretty thor- 
oughly in accord in their endorsement of 
the plan for a National Science Foundation 
as set forth in the measure before us. 

THE SMITH AMENDMENT 


On February 28, 1950, an amendment 
was offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia {Mr. SmirH] which I understand 
was hastily drawn by the author during 
the heat and excitement of a debate 
which had carried into the evening and 
which was adopted without the careful 
study which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, it would have received. In fair- 
ness to the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia I wish to say that I do not be- 
lieve it was his intention that the amend- 
ment offered by him should have gone as 
far as it did in according to the FBI the 
authority not merely of investigation but 
of passing judgment. 

I, with a few others, voted against the 
Smith amendment, but on March 1, 1950, 
when the National Service Foundation 
bill, as amended, came to a roll call on 
first passage, I voted affirmatively. The 
bill was passed, 247 to 126, as shown by 
the roll call appearing on page 2603 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, March 1, 1950. 

DANGER OF POLICE STATISM 

But before voting for the bill, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HoLIFIELD] 
and I, in speeches from the well of the 
House, pointed out the unprecedented 
leneths to which it appeared on care- 
ful study and analysis the Smith 


amendment would carry us in the direc- 


tion of a police state. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. HoLirireLp] and I 
stated that we would vote for the bill 
with the expectation that the conferees 
would eliminate the objectionable fea- 
tures of the Smith amendment, but if the 
bill came back from conference with the 
amendment we would vote against the 
bill. 

In my remarks from the well of the 
House I said, as reported on page 2581 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 1, 1950. 


Mr. O'Hara of Illinois, > ¢ * yester- 
day in committee I voted against the Smith 
amendment, and in so voting I was respond- 
ing to the sentiment of the good, patriotic 
people of the district I represent. 

This amendment would go further in the 
establishment of a police state than any- 
thing that has been suggested up to 
this time by the most rabid advocate of 
police statism. It does not end with order- 
ing ® police investigation of every person 
applying for a scholarship. It goes much 
further—to hitherto unheard-of lengths. It 
gives the investigating police the power to 
exclude the applicant on a police finding, 
without hearing and without judicial review, 
that such applicant, in the opinion of the 
police, is not loyal. I am sure that Mr. 
Hoover of the FBI would be the first to say 
that such power—the power both to investi- 
gate and to pass judgment—should not be 
vested in his or any other policing body. 

Furthermore, the Smith amendment makes 
ineligible any applicant who at any time, 
whether with knowledge and disloyal intent 
or not, belonged to an organization which 
the Attorney General later declared sub- 
versive, 

When hysteria goes to the extreme of 
making the billy of the policeman the crosier 
of benediction, it is time that we got back to 


’ conference 


common sense and the cfood, old-fashioned 
sort of American patriotism. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT AROUSED 


The dangerous lengths to which the 
Smith amendment would carry the 
policing power—far beyond its proper 
and legitimate field—far beyond what 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD], and I felt strongly Mr. 
Hoover of the FBI would wish and ap- 
prove—immediately following the re- 
marks in the well of the House on March 
1, 1950, referred to, became the subject 
of wide discussion in educational circles 
and in the editorial columns of the news- 
papers of the Nation. The Washington 
Post, I might add, is entitled to a large 
measure of credit for the intelligent 
manner in which it gave both editorial 
and news coverage to a matter which so 
vitally affected the very fundamentals 
of our democracy. 


OPPOSITION OF SCIENTISTS 


In the extension of my remarks in the 
Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL REcorRD— 
see pages A1810-A1811—I included a let- 
ter from Cyril Stanley Smith, director of 
the Institute for the Study of Metals, 
University of Chicago, which sets forth 
in clarifying manner the sound objec- 
tions of the scientists and educators of 
the Nation to the Smith amendment. 

On March 13, 1950, I extended my 
remarks to include an article by Clifford 
Grobstein, vice chairman of the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists—see page 
A1863 of the Appendix of the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD—and on March 28, 1950, 
included a letter from Joseph E. Mayer, 
of the faculty of the Institute for Nuclear 
Studies of the University of Chicago. On 
that occasion, I said, as reported on page 
A2268 of the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
among the scientists and educators of the 
Nation, as I have remarked on other occa- 
sions, there is a strong feeling that the 
great promise held forth both to our indus- 
trial development and our security by the 
National Science Foundation bill is sadly 
dimmed by the Smith amendment. This 
feeling is growing, and I am sure my col- 
leagues would wish to give the subject 
further study in the light of the intelligent 
and well-considered objections raised in so 
many quarters of unquestioned loyalty. 

REPORT OF THE CONFEPREES 


On April 26, 1959, the conferees filed 
their report, which appears on pages 
5828 to 5834, inclusive, of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD under that date, and on 
April 27, 1950, the House agreed to the 
report. Concerning the 
amendment which he had offered and 
which had been adopted—although not 
by unanimous vote—the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SmitH] said, as reported 
on page 5907 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, April 27, 1950: 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. * * * It was 
hastily drawn. It was subject to the objec- 
tion that it required the FBI to evaluate 
as well as secure the information. I am 
glad to be corrected in that respect. I think 
the language now adequately covers what I 
had in mind, and I am very happy that the 
conferees should have worked the matter out 
as carefully as they have, 
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I wish to join, Mr. Speaker, with my 
colleague from Virginia in compliment. 
ing the conferees on returning to us 
bill for which all of us who support the 
establishment of a National Science 
Foundation could vote with that goog 
conscience which is possible only when 
in our voting there is no violence to 
the fundamental prjnciples of our jn. 
dividual convictions. I would compii- 
ment also the gentleman from Virginia 
on his forthrightness and honest frank. 
ness in stating that the amendment, 
having been hastily drawn, went further 
than he had intended and that, his at. 
tention being called to it, he was glaq 
to be corrected. 

DANGER IN COLD-WAR HYSTERIA 


No one in this body, I am sure, wants 
in our United States of America a police 
state. The danger we face is that in 
the period of a cold war the hasty con- 
sideration of measures conscientiously 
proposed in the spirit of loyalty and 
ratriotism for reasons of security never- 
theless may result if passed without calm 
and poised consideration in destruction 
of the very rights and liberties we seek 
to preserve. A cold war is characterized 
as a war of nerves. May I suggest, Mr. 
Speaker, that in the Congress of the 
United States we well may continue to 
exercise an eternal vigilance against the 
infiltration into this Chamber and into 
our deliberations of that hysteria to be 
expected when nerves are unstrung and 
cool judgment is dethroned. The best 
proof to the country that calm reason- 
ing, and an honest attempt by al! Mem- 
bers to reach common grounds of under- 
standing, prevail in this Chamber over 
hysteria is furnished by the manner in 
which the disputed phases of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation bill were 
worked out to the general satisfaction. 

EXCERPTS FROM FORD LETTER 


I commend to the country, and espe- 
cially to the scientists and educators who 
were so much concerned, a reading of the 
full text of the conference report which 
is to be found on pages 5899-5906, in- 
clusive, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECcoR), 
April 26, 1950. 

Chief of the objections to the Smith 
amendment voiced by me in my remarks 
from the well of the House on March 1, 
1950, prior to the vote on the bill as 
amended, were, first, the amendment 
gave to the FBI the power no’ only to 
investigate but to pass judgment, an ex- 
tension of authority which I expressed 
the opinion Mr. Hoover would not wish 
or approve; and second, it made ineligi- 
ble for scholarship any person who 4 
any time, whether with intent or not 10 
join in disloyal activities, had belonged 
to an organization later declared by the 
Attorney General to be subversi"e. 

On these points the letter of the Hon- 
orable Peyton Ford, the Assistant to the 
Attorney General, which was adopted by 
and included in the report of the con- 
ferees, stated: 

Concerning point 1: 

To place the Bureau in the position of 
evaluating agency regarding the | yalty 
persons affected by this legislation is fraught 
with peril, not only to the Bureau itself, Dut 
also to the country at large. In the opinion 
of the Director of the Federal Bureau © 
Investigation (Mr, Hoover), with which ! 








h legislation would constitute a 

ure from accepted fundamental 

American Government and lay a 
sf criticism of the Bureau as a 
organization. 








rning point 2: 
be noted that the amendments, 
the employment of, or the 
a scholarship to, any person 
y time been a member of any 
zanization seeks to deny to the 
the services of many Americans 
ned loyalty to the United States 
m of government who innocently 
-called front organization with 
motives and who withdrew their 
p from such organization upon 
uspicion of its subversive char- 
* * This amendment would 
penalize many completely loyal 
who innocently joined such or- 
and would, in some measure, 
the carrying out of the pur- 
eact. * *® *® This oppor- 
he showing of innocent member- 
lefend oneself in a manner con- 
American concepts of justice 
is lacking from the amend- 


ippy, Mr. Speaker, that the con- 
first raised by me in my address 
ise On March 1, 1950, and in 
gentleman from California 
\LIFIELD] joined, were upheld by 
iference committee. 
A NOTABLE PUBLIC SERVICE 
closing I wish, for myself as well 
constituents among the sci- 
nd educators on the faculty of 
the University of Chicago and else- 
vhere in my district, to express to the 
1ed majority whip of the 
Hot the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Priest], appreciation of and com- 


Ly 


ik 


RIEST 
in the great public service he 
red in assuring the future of 

in the United States and all the 

ments in industry, in medicine, 
il security, and in the cultural 
h start in the well of basic sci- 
en The gentleman from Tennessee 
may well be proud that the National Sci- 
nce Foundation Act bears his name and 
h rint of the months of hard work 
h in its behalf, 








UN Should Be Rebuilt or Scrapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
nelude therein an editorial from 
Hampshire Morning Union of 
A 1950, entitled “UN Should Be 
*“coulit or Scrapped.” The Union is 
1 in Manchester, N. H. 
ULD BE REBUILT OR SCRAPPED 
lress before the American News- 
ishers Association, former Presi- 
rt Hoover stressed a note that 
iven prompt attention by our 
ler Mr. Hoover proposed that 
N uld be reorganized 


44a0iI0HNS sn 


\T 
va 


without the Communists, and that if this 
proved impractical, then a new united front 
should be established among those people 
who disavow communism and stand for 
morals and religion and who love freedom. 

That position is held by this newspaper, 
and it is encouraging to have it advanced 
now by our ablest elder statesman. There 
is no doubt whatever that the United Na- 
tions as it exists today is washed up and a 
hindrance, rather than a help, to world 
understanding. Soviet Russia has slugged 
every constructive move the agency has made 
and has used it as a cloak to its aggressive 
designs. It has been employed chiefly by the 
Soviets as a propaganda forum for smearing 
free peoples. 

The time has come when 
thing should be stopped. There has been 
some talk about abolis’ ug the veto, the 
weapon by which the Soviets have carried 
out their tactics of obstruction. But this is 
not enough. The real fact is that the one- 
world idea has gone into the discard. In- 
stead of one world in which it was hoped 
the United Nations would be able to estab- 
lish peace, we have today two worlds irre- 
trievably split in their objectives. One of 
these worlds, as Mi. Hoover so well said, is 
militaristic, imperialistic, atheistic, and 
without compassion. The other still holds to 
belief in God, free nations, human dignity, 
and peace. I. is folly to believe that these 
two worlds can be brought together in a 
world peace organization. The time has come 
when the nations that believe in God, free- 
dom, and human dignity, must mobilize 
against Red atheism, Red imperialism, the 
hideous practices of the police state, and hu- 
man slavery, if they and the principles for 
which they stand are to survive. 

fembers oc the Secretariat of the United 
Nations will fight to justify the continu- 
ance of that orgariz tion. They want to 
keep their jobs. But the United States can- 
not afford to hand out millions of doliars to 
pay the bulk of the expense of a defunct and 
futile organization, whose perpetuation in 
its present form constitutes a cloak for the 
godless, grasping, perfidious Soviets to use 
for their purposes. 

Western civilization is at the crossroads, 
faced with the question of survival. The 
time has come for all nations that believe 
in morals, religion, and freedom to stand to- 
gether and be counted. Such an alinement, 
as Mr. Hoover said, could be invincible if it 
is made in deep earnestness. In any case 
“by their cries ye shall know them.” We 
cannot afford to entertain longer vain dreams 
and fatuous hopes about world peace and 
cooperatio~ while the foundation of our very 
lives is crumbling away. Free, God-fearirg 
peoples must unite in their own defense 
against the ruthless forces of anti-Christ or 
see themselves des ‘royed. 


this kind of 





Tariff on Imports From Communist- 
Dominated Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to have the Recorp show that af- 
firmative action was taken by Post 17, 
American Legion, of Naugatuck, Conn., 
in protecting reductions in tariff on im- 
ports from Communist-dominated areas 
of the world. 
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The letter setting forth t 
follows: 


o 


lis action 


AMERICAN LEGION, 
NAUGATUCK PosT, No. 17, 
Naugatuck, Conn., April 24, 1950. 
Congressman JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Deak CONGRESSMAN PATTERSON: Naugatuc 
Post, No. 17, American Legion, Naugatu 
Conn., home of Charles Goodyear and 
pioneer rubber town of the world, 





against any American law, regul 

agreement now existing or under considera- 
tion which affects favorably in any way the 
importation for competition with American 
products of any rubber products manufac- 
tured un-American—in fact, anti-Ameri- 
can standards in Czechoslovakia or any other 
area dominated by the Russian comm nistic 
government. This post is strongly op C 


i 
to any such trade arrangements not only on 
the general principles affecting the interests 
of the rubber industry and the rubber 
ers of Naugatuck, but also because the 
believes the United States Governm 
should not make any concessions to Rus 
communism compromising the livelih 
other interests of American industry 
workers 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES CLARK, Commander. 


we 


"a RP ect ett 
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For Whom Do the Bells Toll? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I in- 


corporate into the Recorp an original 
oration written by Miss Gay Zedler of 


the 


box 465, Luling, Tex., who won 
oratorical contest sponsored by 
women of the Pan-American R 
Table at the Battle of Flowers in 
Antonio recently. 

In my judgment Miss Zedler has made 
an outstanding contribution in so well 
expressing the thought that out of the 
conflict between the Latin-American 
and Anglo-Saxon that occurred on Texas 
soil today comes forth the movement to 
cement friendly relations between the 
peoples of the United States and the 
peoples of Latin-Ameria. 

Her oration follows: 

For WHOM Co THE EELtLts TOLL? 

Listen with me to the cathedral bells in 
San Antonio de Bexar, magnificent city of 
missions: 





“Spain and France sowed every sentient 
clod with brave romance 
The cloven hoofprint of the buffalo 


Outlined its course three centuries ago 


Planting the holy rugged cross on t! i 
where a hamlet was soon to arise, the “Con- 
quistadores and their followers pressed on 
sternly toward empire in the fabled 
But following in their footsteps came the 


penitential Franciscan monk, with holy urge, 
barefooted, at his waist the knotted irge, 
whose lonely, self-sacrificing work > 
make possible San Antonio, Tex., most pice 


turesque city whose past is pi 1an vith 





dramatic action, romantic apy 1. dh ic 
sacrifice, no city in t Nation cat tch 
its charm and historic interest. Het 2 
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fiesta city are a happy blending of two cul- 
tures, a harmonious mingling of two races 
and a concerted effort to preserve the best of 
Latin civilizat’on. 

The first officially recognized civil settle- 
ment in Texas was the villa of San Fernando, 
settled at the order of the Spanish King in 
1731 by 10 families from the Canary Islands. 
Symbolic of their Old World culture is the 
historic San Fernando cathedral which these 
families built in 1738. The names of these 
Spanish settlers are familiar to the ears of 
San Antonians today and within the sacred 
walls of the cathedral still worship direct 
descendants of its builders. San Fernando 
cathedral becqgme the social and civic center 
of San Antonio. From its tower rang the 
bells which called strong men, booted and 
spurred to repel Indian raids. The parochial 
bells of the cathedral joyfull, proclaimed 
the coronation of a sovereign, gravely tolled 
the death of a ruler, or pealed a glad wel- 
come to illustrious visitors. The cross on 
the dome of San Fernando is today as it was 
in yesteryear: the golden milestone from 
which Antonio measured all distances 
and the bells of San Fernando echo sweetly 
as in the days of long ago. 

But today the tolling of the bells is more 
than a call to worship, it is a call to remember 
the conflict that in the shadow of the cathe- 
dral spilled and mingled the blood of the 
Latin-American and the Anglo-Saxon. A call 
to awaken in the heart of every Texan the 
realization that out of this conflict was woven 
a strong and durable fabric for lasting peace, 
a fabric woven from the fiver of the souls of 
strong men, both Latin and Anglo-Saxon; a 
fabric dyed in their lifeblood, mingled with 
the tears of their noble women 

It is fitting that San Antonio de Bexar, the 
city of the cathedral bells, should be the 
birthplace of a movement to cement friendly 
relations between the peoples of the United 
States and the peoples of Latin-America. A 

unique in the annals of man’s 


San 


movement 
everlasting search for peace. 

This foresight was given over a generation 
ago to the brilliant mind and generous heart 
of a Texas woman, the beloved Florence T. 
Griswold—founder of the pan-American 
round table. Remembering the Arthurian 
legend that only at a round table could all 
be equal in precedence, and peace and har- 
mony thus prevail, her’s was the vision, the 
foresight and the wisdom which called to- 
gether in round table a group of Texas 
women whose ancestors had spilled their 
blood for Texas independence, to form a nu- 
cleus for drawing together the women of the 
Americas. 

In recognition of the principle that when 
the women of a country unite on a firm foun- 
dation of mutual understanding and trust, 
coupled with unanimous concerted action, 
the men of that country cannot long misun- 
derstand one another; the pan-American 
round table was founded. 

The round table is convinced that through 
education and not through legislation will 
the ultimate aims of the organization be at- 
tained. With this conviction, the round table 
views with interest the educational systems 
of the Latin-American countries, and points 
with pride to the fact that San Antonio, the 
city of its origin, is also a pioneer in the 
ed icational field. 

Pan-Americanism is one of the natural 
phases through which the Western Hemi- 
splLere must pass in its onward progress to- 
ward that unity of western ideals which will 
inevitably make of this continent a solidi- 
fied front for the defense of democracy. 

Just as truly as that the Cathedral of San 
Fernando was built in the shape of a per- 
fect just as truly as the bells from 
its tower ring out the same sweet tones they 
rang in years of old, just so truly is the 
spirit of pan-Americanism ringing in the 


ears of the Western Hemisphere, pervading 


cross 


its general structure, revitalizing interrela- 
tions among its countries. 

With the trend in that direction it re- 
mained for some one potent element to or- 
ganize and direct the forces that will ulti- 
mately bring about a workable basis upon 
which to predicate a union of western na- 
tions. 

Womanhood knows not national bounda- 
ries. Motherhood is a universal concept, and 
womanhood is a logical ground on which a 
representative proportion of the constituent 
members of any nation, or group of nations, 
may find a meeting point. Logical it is 
therefore and economically sound that 
women should marshal their forces and 
group themselves into an organization that 
has for its objective provision of mutual 
knowledge, understanding and friendship 
among the people of the Western Hemisphere, 
to develop closer ties between those nations 
whose interdependence and solid front would 
create a formidable barrier against foreign 
aggression and make of them a world power 
for peace. 

On April 14, 1935, in Laredo, Tex., on the 
International Bridge, there was unveiled a 
Pan-American good-will marker. Lighted 
by rays of a perpetual light the marker will 
ever be a reminder to all passing between 
these nations of the pan-American aim. 
This marker, dedicated as it is to the woman- 
hood of all the Americas, bears the hopes 
and prayers of its donors that it may worthily 
represent them in the promotion of peace 
and good will among the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, thereby fulfilling a 
prophetic rather than a commemorative 
purpose. 

Although the organization of round 
tables has spread from San _ Antonio 
throughout the Americas, the spirit of pan- 
Americanism must not be confined to the 
limits of this exemplary organization. Every 
Texan who thrills with pride at his glorious 
heritage, who participates with joy in the 
commemorative battle of flowers, must seat 
himself at the round table of pan-American 
brotherhood and understanding, that the 
bells of San Fernando may toll never again 
for bloodshed but for everlasting peace. 

In the words of John Dunne, “Send not to 
know for whom the bells toll, they toll for 
thee and for me.” 

Gay ZEDLER. 


Mr. Hoover’s Proposal for United Nations 
Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. CONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 


_to include an editorial, entitled ‘‘Hoover’s 


Plan,” which appeared in the April 29, 
1950, edition of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram. 

Former President Hoover’s proposal to 
reorganize the United Nations has un- 
doubtedly excited wide interest and re- 
flection. These wise and practical com- 
ments, from the Telegram, on his sug- 
gestion are well worth reading. 

The editorial follows: 

HOOvVER’s PLAN 


There can be no doubt that former Pres!- 
dent Hoover speaks the grim truth that the 
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free peoples of the world need a new and 
dynamic and united front against the “creep. 
ing Red imperialism.” His criticisms of go. 
viet purposes and Soviet actions are not in 
any way exaggerated. He has the recorg to 
back him up. But it is a highly debatapj. 
question as to whether it would be wise jus 
now to try to reorganize the United Nations 
with the Communist countries left out. Tha 
was the radical step which Mr. Hoover pro. 
posed Thursday night in New York when pz 
addressed the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association 

Mr. Hoover recalled that he had warneq 
the people 9 years ago that cooperation with 
Stalin would be a “gargantuan jest.” Five 
years ago, however, Mr. Hoover said this: 
“Russia has again, and I hope foreyor 
demonstrated by her gallant armies * * + 
that she is impregnable.” At that time. in 
April 1945, Mr. Hoover also said that he be. 
lieved ‘that with collaboration between the 
great centers of power in Washington, Lop. 
don, Paris, Moscow, and Chungking that 
peace can be developed in an atmosphere of 
good will and understanding.” 

That’s what virtually everybody was say. 
ing then, on the eve of our victory in Ger. 
many. They said the same thing when the 
Charter of the United Nations was being 
drafted at San Francisco, and after the sur. 
render of Japan, and during the first few 
months of the existence of the UN. Even 
the realistic Mr. Churchill had faith in go. 
viet purposes—at first. F 

With all respect to Mr. Hoover, his own 
record in foreign affairs does not in itself 
make his voice a supremely authoritative one 
at the present moment. When he was Presi- 
dent he made much of the Kellogg Treaty 
and he and Secretary of State Stimson 
evolved the nonrecognition doctrine. Those 
instruments were valueless—utterly useless 
in curbing the Japanese and other aggres- 
sors. Also, Mr. Hoover persistently opposed 
President Roosevelt’s foreign policy, from 
Munich to Pearl Harbor. 

Five years ago, and a little later, Mr. 
Hoover was not talking about the menace of 
Russian imperialism or of communism, That 
is nothing against him, The Russian conduct 
after the war came as a disagreeable sur- 
prise to countless Americans. Mr. Hoover 
did, however, make a keen and farseeing re- 
mark 5 years ago when he said that the 
big five veto practically “puts all the great 
military powers out of reach; and world wats 
are not started by small nations.” 

Herbert Hoover was thus one of the first 
American leaders—perhaps the very first— 
to recognize a fundamental weakness in the 
UN Charter. But that fact is not proof that 
he is necessarily right in saying that we 
should seek to reorganize the UN without 
the Communist nations. Neither does lt 
prove that Mr. Hoover’s new proposal is un- 
wise, merely because some of his measures 
failed in the past. 

This proposal cannot be settled in terms 
of Mr. Hoover's record. It needs to be fully 
argued, not only by the critics of the UN 
but also by its supporters. 


There Shall Be No Retreat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following keynote ad- 
dress of George Warren: 
THERE SHALL Be No RETREAT 
address of George Warren, South 
Carolina Democratic Convention, Colum- 
ia, S. C. April 19, 1950) 
1 day, in America, aye, in the world, free- 
is the major issue. Amidst the com- 
lems facing the people of this coun- 
the maintenance of liberty stands 
the dominant problem. Never before 
orded history was there more need for 
: intelligent approach to the solution of 
these problems. 
"Ow pe ple thought that they were secure 
oyment of their liberty and freedom 
» pest Government in the world, 
the talk about “eternal vigilance 
ice of liberty” was a catch phrase 
f he guidance of our forefathers— 
And many people still are thinking 












inder he 






e world is on fire with tyranny in 
» form of communism and socialism, and 
America we have a creeping socialistic 
in progress which, unless stopped 
elopment, will engulf this Nation 
ur Government and the Amer- 

y of life. - 
> in I plead for the preservation of our 
C itution, the continuation of our dual 
for government with its proper balance 
vers between the States and the Na- 
i | with all the force at my command, 
I condemn encroachments upon the powers 
by either Congress or the Presi- 
tever form, whether ty enact- 
aw, by usurpations, or oligarchy 
ig under the banner of democ- 


Two years ago the democracy of South 
Carolina in convention assembled, calmly 
passion or prejudice, mapped 
> it would pursue, declared its 
nd principles and directed its offi- 
its policies. And in pursuance to 
i ions the chairman, the executive 
committeemen, its delegates to the national 
1, and its other officials have faith- 
estly, and fearlessly carried out 
I es and principles. Those officials 
were at times booed and heckled and sub- 
rebuffs in vhe performance of the 
ned them. In the di charge of 
eilr duties those representing the party— 
utive committeemen and county 
chairt were hailed into a Federal court 
in sO many words threatened 
with a Federal prison. What shall we tell 
t men who have acquitted their steward- 
th honor and faith? Shall we re- 
te their actions? Shall we turn our 
ks uy them and disclaim our own di- 
t By the immortal God who made 
re I speak the sentiments of the 
le, the proud people of this State, 
to them, “Well done, good and 
en. From the stand you took 
| be no retreat.” 
wo.ds, “no retreat,’’ should be 
yf this convention. 
we say and do here today can be 
trated form. All people of all 
know exactly what our keynote 
where we stand. In just two 
keynote is no retreat. 
last convention and subsequently 
th Carolina Democratic Party demon- 
e Nation and to both Republican 
National Democratic Party that 
no longer “in the bag,” that 
uld Still exercise independence 
matters of broad policy, that by 
t action the people of the South 
ly become the balance of polit- 
I n national elections, and that we 
ae factor to be considered both in 
ih ils and national elections. I 
: ire any political party in a na- 


tional election deliberately turning down 
electoral votes which may constitute the dif- 
ference between success and failure in a 
country-wide election. I very much doubt 
that any future representatives of this or- 
ganization will meet with the treatment ac- 
corded your delegates at Philadelphia last 
election year. Nor do I think that our pres- 
entation of the ideals and principles of gov- 
ernment will again be jeered and hooted in 
a national convention. After all, national 
committees and national party chairmen, and 
even candidates for President and Vice Pres- 
ident are looking for electoral votes. If they 
want our votes it is pretty certain we at least 
will be permitted to take part in party coun- 
cils and espouse the policies and principles 
of government in which we believe. Our 
stand of 2 years ago publicized great prin- 
ciples and concepts of government and 
focused the attention of the people of the 
country in an emphatic way upon the in- 
roads of socialism upon the body politic and 
upon the national economy. Ata time when 
both of the great political parties—and their 
respective candidates—were vying with one 
another to see which could outdo the other 
in advocacy of a totalitarian state, a police 
state, a socialistic state, a poorhouse state, 
our voice was the real voice of America 
sounding a clarion call to preserve our con- 
stitutional form of government, to sustain 
our traditional way of life and battle the evil 
forces of socialism. And while we did not 
elect a President, we won a great victory, 
because in the minds of the people of Amer- 
ica we planted the thoughts that even now 
are blocking socialistic programs. The 
thinkers of America are saying, “Thus far 
you have gone. No further shall you go.” 
Today in America our fight has the Reds and 
the pinks on the run. Let’s keep them run- 
ning. Let there be no retreat. 

In May 1948, awakened to the need of 
militant action to stem the onrushing tide 
of socialism which threatened (and still 
threatens) free America, the democracy of 
this State calmly and dispassionately de- 
clared its platform of principles which for 
decades had been the cardinal foundation 
of the Democratic Party of this Nation. We 
claimed then, and I proclaim today that the 
members of the Democratic Party of South 
Carolina constitute the defenders of true 
democratic principles, the opponents of to- 
talitarian rule, supporters of constitutional 
government, and preservers of the ideals and 
concepts and traditions revered by our party 
for generations past. Succinctly and pre- 
cisely we took our stand and proclaimed it 
to the world. No misunderstanding could 
possibly exist about where we stood. Noth- 
ing has happened in the past 2 years, so far 
as I know, that would cause us to change 
or to consider that we were wrong then; 
unless there are those here whose social con- 
cepts and election law predilections follow 
those of a Federal judge of this State who, 
deserting the doctrines of his forefathers, 
advocates outside interference and Federal 
force to impose his will upon a people once 
free. 

It is true we have had court orders. But 
undying principles cannot be changed by 
order of a court. It is true we have had a 
few hand-outs from Washington—very few— 
and we may get back some part—a small 
part—of the Federal taxes we pay in the 
form of grants or benefits. But these hand- 
outs or grants—a mess of pottage—cannot 
buy the souls of a free people. The trend 
toward socialism has been accelerated some 
sinc. then. The need today is perhaps 
greater for us to maintain and declare and 
militantly defend those principles, ideals and 
concepts and traditions. We cannot lightly 
brush aside the threat of a socialistic state. 

Socialism inevitably leads to tyranny. 
Take the case of Russia. Those who started 
the break from Czarist tyranny were old 
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Socialists. They fought tyranny, but when 
socialism was set in motion it grew into 
the most tyrannical government in human 
history—present-day Russia. 

This country was settled by those fleeing 
from tyranny and established to free us from 
tyrannical rule. Today it is our bounden 
duty to hold the line for the American way 
of life. First, we should recognize the pres- 
ence of a creeping Socialist revolution and 
make our leaders not only recognize that 
fact but put a stop once and for all to any 
further advance to rocialistic laws and eco- 
nomic trends. We are the sovereign people. 
Let’s make the Congress and the judiciary 
and the executive of our Government get 
back to the Constitution and to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the American way 
of life. 

We told the world of our ideals and prin- 
ciples; on the ramparts of American life 
we hoisted our flag. We maintain the same 
ideals and principles today. If you will join 
me, I say, “There let it wave, and long may 
it wave.” We make no retreat. 

The people of America do not believe in 
socialized labor. They do believe in collec- 
tive bargaining, the right of the laboring 
man to join together for the benefit of 
himself and his fellow laborers for their 
mutual benefit; they believe in individual 
freedom; and the people of America believe 
in free labor—not slave labor. When any 
party or the leadership of any party attempts 
to herd the working people of this country 
into the corrals of a socialistic order, then 
is the time for warnings to be sounded. 
South Carolina democracy today should tell 
the laboring people of America and their 
organizations that heed should be given to 
the signs of the times—the gradual drift 
of the United States into socialism which 
will embrace labor as well as business. The 
examples of Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and 
Communist Russia disclose accurately where 
the laboring man will stand under socialism. 

The people of America do not believe in 
socialized medicine. They do believe in gov- 
ernmental public-health activities to the ex- 
tent that such shall preserve freedom of 
our people to choose their own doctors and 
hospitals and medical care and shall not 
interfere with the freedom of our surgeons 
and doctors to practice where, when, and 
for what they please under the regulatory 
power of the States to prescribe their quali- 
fications. Socialized medicine is directly op- 
posed to the fundamental concepts of Amer- 
icanism. South Carolina democracy today 
should tell the people of America that the 
time has come when these concepts of gov- 
ernment are endangered and that the creep- 
ing progress of socialism will be advanced 
unless strong efforts to curb that progress 
are made. Do I have to give examples today 
of the dire results of socialized medicine? 
Look to any country where it has been tried. 

The people of America do not believe in 
socialized business. They believe in free 
enterprise and individual initiative. When 
any leadership of a party or any government 
advocates laws or enictment of laws aimed 
directly at doing away with those beliefs, the 
time has arrived for the business people of 
the Nation to put forth every possible effort 
to prevent socialized business. In view of 
the trend of our National Legislature to regi- 
ment the Nation’s business and circumscribe 


free enterprise and individual and corporate 
initiative, the Democratic Party of South 
Carolina should send out a call to the busi- 
ness people of America to combat with all 
its force the advancing march of socialized 
business. 

The American people do not believe in a 
socialized state. They believe in democr 
as that term is defined by the acts of the 


founding fathers of this 
any party or its leadership or any Official of 
cur governmental set-up would, Dy act or 


country When 
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deed, send America down the road to social- 
ism, a time of danger has arrived, and the 
Democratic Party of South Carolina should 
speak out to the people of the Nation words 
of warning with a call to join us in safe- 
guarding and nerpetuating the representative 
democracy under which for nearly two cen- 
turies we have lived in happiness and pros- 
perity. 

Voicing the feelings of the great people of 
this State, I say that South Carolina’s de- 
mocracy views with alarm these signs of a 
drift away from fundamental Americanism, 
and with all of our resources we dedicate our- 
selves and our party to combat socialism. 
We are doing this today; we should do this 
in all party councils elsewhere and every- 
where in the future. With sincerity we feel 
that the salvation of our Government de- 
pends upon setting up a road block in the 
path of socialism. We call on the national 
Democratic Party to join in that effort, and 
all true Americans everywhere to do like- 
wise. The fight transcends persons and 
parties. So today South Carolina democ- 
racy gives to the Nation a motto all can well 
adopt: Fight socialism. 

Everyone everywhere knows that if an in- 
dividual spends more than he makes over a 
period of time he will go broke, and if a 
business spends more than it makes over a 
period of time, it will wind up broke. It 
does not require an economic expert to know 
that when a government spends more than 
it takes in, such government over a period 
of time will go broke. (Let me interpolate 
here that it seemingly does require an eco- 
nomic expert to decide otherwise.) There- 
fore, when it appears that the United States 
Government or a State government under- 
takes over a period of time, in a time of 
peace, a planned system of deficit financing, 
it embarks upon dangerous seas, and we 
would not be true to our concepts of honesty 
if we withheld our disapproval of any such 
program. Today the democracy of South 
Carolina should view with alarm and con- 
demn deficit financing, and our Representa- 
tives in the Congress and the State legis- 
lature should be told of our views. 

In line with our views, those truly repre- 
senting the South in the Congress many 
times find themselves alined against legisla- 
tive proposals of the present national admin- 
istration. On this account we are called 
conservative, and even reactionary, although 
in fact we are the true liberals, in the tradi- 
tional meaning of the term. Because we 
have dared to fight for the historic doctrines 
and principles of the great Democratic Party, 
we have been referred to as Dixiecrats by the 
hatchet men and character assassins of the 
motley crew who have temporarily captured 
our party. The term “Dixiecrat” is nothing 
more nor less than a smear word, designed 
to obscure the unanswerable logic and reason 
of our stand by a base effort to create sec- 
tional prejudice. We repudiate the term and 
proudly reaffirm our faith in and adherence 
to the traditions and beliefs of the great 
Democratic leaders and standard bearers who 
have gone before us. 

It is true that we have not blindly fol- 
lowed radical proposals or radical leadership. 
If a party or a person advocates measures or 
men which we regard as un-American or 
socialistic we would be craven cowards to 
forsake our ideals. We fought within the 
national party for States’ rights, under what- 
ever name called. Within the national party 
we battled for State sovereignty, free enter- 
prise, local home rule, and for the preserva- 
tion of constitutional government. We 
waged that fight in the national convention 
after first telling the national committee 
that we would not abandon the old-line 
Democratic principles and ideals carried in 
the platforms of the party for many, many 
years. There was no misapprehension of our 
stand when we participated in the conven- 


tion at Philadelphia. In the following na- 
tional election we invoked and exercised our 
right to vote for the preannounced program. 
We carried our fight to that election and 
established to all and everyone that the 
Democratic Party of South Carolina stands 
for State sovereignty, home rule, and consti- 
tutional government. We maintain that 
should the national party tell us to stick our 
heads into the fires of socialism we do not 
have to obey such a demand. We still pos- 
sess freedom and are not abject slaves to the 
forces of evil that would shackle us to a so- 
cialistic order. And from that stand I say 
there should be no retreat. 

The older members of our party know why 
the dual form of government here was adopt- 
ed, with the States, originally separate and 
independent republics, surrendering certain 
rights to the Federal Government and re- 
taining and reserving all other rights to 
themselves. However, they should tell the 
large number of new voters of the great pur- 
pose of the founding fathers, which was to 
create a government of divided powers to 
prevent autocratic rule, to prevent tyranny, 
to prescribe home rule or local self-govern- 
ment, to preserve for posterity that free- 
dom and liberty which they had bought and 
paid for in human blood. The old and new 
members of our party should remember the 
conception of George Washington that the 
balanced powers constituted a system of “re- 
ciprocal checks” which was necessary; should 
remember that Jefferson said that “support 
of State governments in all of their rights” 
was the “surest bulwark” against anti- 
republican tendencies and that Franklin 
Roosevelt said. ‘We are safe from the danger 
of any departure from the principles upon 
which this country was founded just so long 
as independent home rule of the States is 
scrupulously preserved’”—and he added, “and 
fought for whenever it seems in danger.” 

Until recently the old Democratic Party 
has followed the States’ rights line, and but 
for a few of the ilk of Humphreys we think 
would have followed the States’ rights line 
2 years ago. 

The South Carolina Democratic Party ad- 
hered to the States’ rights line 2 years ago. 
From that commendable stand for the pres- 
ervation of our great form of government 
there should today be “no retreat.” 

Those in high places have brought about 
bloc government in the place of party gov- 
ernment in this country through their barter- 
ing for votes of one kind or another. In pur- 
suing this policy, they have cynically sought 
to stir up the fires of racial and sectional 
prejudices. Two years ago, we knew that 
there were those in the party who advocated 
the enactment of laws such as FEPC, remov- 
ing all separation of the races in our places 
of business and other laws removing all sepa- 
ration of the races in schools and colleges. 
We found that there were those who by ex- 
ecutive edict would integrate the white and 
Negro races in the armed forces. But until 
recently we never thought any Democrat 
would declare that any and all separation of 
the races constitutes discrimination and is 
unlawful. Such has happened. 

Article 3, section 33, of South Carolina’s 
constitution says “The marriage of a white 
person with a Negro or mulatto, shall be un- 
lawful and void.” There are those who even 
approve intermarriage of whites and Negroes, 
and contend for the annulment of this provi- 
sion of our constitution. For the record let 
it be said that in Columbia at high noon on 
April 19, 1950, the keynoter of the Demo- 
cratic convention with all of the emphasis at 
his command said that the Democrats of this 
proud State repudiate any such principle, 
frown upon any such efforts, and militantly 
declare our intention to uphold our State 
constitution. 

We do not believe that the informed Ne- 
groes of this State advocate doing away with 
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the constitutional provisions against inter. 
marriage, or the abrogation of separation ot 
the races. 

For many years the white and Negro races 
have lived in South Carolina in peace ang 
harmony. The better elements of both race: 
have worked hard to improve the lots in life 
of both races. Great headway has been made 


purity of each. Outside agitators, for purely 
selfish political reasons, seek to stir up racig| 
prejudices and animosities. We condemy 
such efforts and declare our belief that socia) 
and educational separation is not discrimi. 
natory. On May 19, 1948, the South Carp. 
lina Democratic Convention in its platfory 
and its principles said: “We believe in the 
social and educational separation of the 
races.” From that stand there shall be no 
retreat. We have been insulted with a ciyj). 
disturbance program, erroneously labeled g 
civil-rights plan. We were outraged by the 
threats of “force bills’ which violated oy: 
conceptions of freedom as guaranteed to ys 
under the Constitution. All separation o; 
races is sought to be declared discrimina. 
tion; even our laws respecting intermarriage 
of whites and Negroes being threatened with 
annulment. And those insults and outrages 
are still being heaped upon the people of 
the South. These things have happened be. 
fore. Our political institutions have been 
assailed before. We have faced perilous 
ordeals before. Bayonets of Federal soldiers 
have been crossed over our ballot boxes in 
the past. But never yet have our heads been 
bowed in shame; never yet have we truckled 
even in defeat. 

And though we may be deserted by an 
errant national party leadership, and Federal 
courts attempt to control our elections, yet 
we face the problems confronting us with 
courage and faith that right and justice will 
finally triumph. Under God, the author of 
liberty, we still stand for the individual 
freedom and personal dignity of the Ameri- 
can citizen, 


Education on Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 


Tuesday, May 2 (legisiative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by me at the television dinner spol- 
sored by the Association for Education 
on Radio, University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, April 20, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recono, 
as follows: 


AppRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR FRaNcls J 
MYERS AT TELEVISION DINNER SPONSO"ED BY 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION ON Rado 
UNIVERSITY OF PxNNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, 


APRIL 20, 1950 


Like many parents who have a TV set # 
their home, I'm forced to admit that my ci 
dren are the television experts of the tam i. 
The children sold me on 1-levision ove! ¢ 
years ago, and at that time, my son—then - 
junior high—was prepared to explain © 
me, his not too up-to-date father, just how 
television worked. 

I strongly suspect this has pretty 
been the experience of most families W” 
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nt, or are thinking of buying, a 


et. 
several years of experience in 
i listening to their credit, my 
old hands in terms of the lively 
vision industry. From time to 
heard some spirited dinner table 
f some of the fine programs the 
ve seen and heard on TV, and 
nd other discussions, I’ve gath- 
me splendid work is being done 
in Philadelphia in television pro- 


imit, however, that much of my 
) about this is second-hand—be- 
vork in the Senate keeps me away 
ielphia most of the time—and as 
fact, I’ve probably participated in 


many television broadcasts as I’ve 


Yn 


een. 


al eye opener several months ago 
‘Iphia television developments 
Martha Gable of the Philadelphia 


ducation sent me quite a bit of 


scribing the education shows that 
worked out jointly by our local 
tations and school officials. 

I was aware that something of 


vas going on from what others had 
ut I had no idea that anything so 


ry 


ive and significant was being de- 


ht here in Philadelphia. 





which emerged from reading the 
; Gable sent me indicates that 
is playing a leading role in 


‘ vit: il and all-important new edu- 


ind informational technique. 


it was quite apparent that a great 

ple were working together to make 
programs possible. 

nagements of the local television 


la 


ve given freely of their time, im- 
and other resources. Teachers 
; of all our schools—public, pri- 


hial—have worked hand in hand 


lved, 


we 
We 


irers Of television sets 


tations and with each other. 
dren themselves have been very 
both as participants in the 
nd as the audience for whom the 
re intended. Too, several large 
have lent 


t to schools, and the parent-teach- 


is have assisted by raising 


the purchase of TV equipments to 


ill 


rk which has 


grams to more of the children. 
extremely proud of the trail- 
been done here at 


ia in utilizing the assets of tele- 
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they do today. 
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further education and promote 


erstanding among our people. 


question, there has never been a 
past where the American people 
i to know as much about as many 
The complex life 
us share in this year of 1950 is 
d merely to let matters take care 
It is imperative that we—as 
yw where we are, where we are 
where we want to go. We no 
fford the luxury of letting things 

Sv. 

e where men themselves may 
> speed of sound—where We can 
e with one another at the speed 

man on the street needs far 
to pass sound judgment on the 
must be met to keep democratic 
lve, 
| blessing that the same Kind of 
ivancement which has compli- 
*S SO much has, at the same time, 
with extraordinary means of 
ormation. Radio and television 
with ringside seats at the great 
he day. Within a short space of 
er, the same events are reca- 
our newspapers, newsreels, and 
id in the long run, books run 
presses [urnish us With perma- 


nent records and assist us in fitting events 
into sensible historical perspective. 

No one underestimates the potential of 
television as the newest addition to our 
fountainhead of information sources. It is 
taking an important place in partnership 
with our other communications and shares 
with them the dual responsibility of furnish- 
ing us with enjoyment and with information 
which we must have to meet the future. 

Returning for a moment to the educational 
programs that have been developed locally 
here in Philadelphia, I was particularly 
gratified to notice the extent to which in- 
formation about world affairs had become a 
part of these telecasts. I recall seeing names 
of foreign students who described life in their 
countries, and of newly arrived displaced per- 
sons, and others which referred in some 
fashion or another to events and places be- 
yond our shores. 

Because world peace is the central issue of 
our time, I think this sort of program is of 
particular significance—not only for our chil- 
dren in school, but for everyone—and I want 
to enlarge on some of the factors which seem 
to me so essential to an understanding of the 
world problems which confront us today. 

As a nation, America has done a lot of 
growing up in the past 10 yearsorso. With- 
out doubt, the biggest single obligation we’ve 
undertaken—in our recent history, at least— 
is that of assuming our share of the responsi- 
bility for world peace. And by shedding our 
former policy of isolation, we have under- 
taken a vast new job which requires us to 
come up with solutions to problems which 
had never previously been of much im- 
portance to us. With the coming of our new 
international responsibilities, we’ve had to 
think in new terms, and unlearn many 
modes of thinking which were adapted to 
the policy of isolation. 

This is not an easy job to do—and all 
things considered, I believe we have shoul- 
dered our load and have met our new prob- 
lems in a mature and “straightforward 
fashion. We must remember that we broke 
with the past when we repudiated isola- 
tion. But the break was clean, and it was 
wholeheartedly supported by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our people. It’s true there 
are still a few who urge us to let the rest of 
the world go hang—but I'm satisfied this is 
a minority which is growing steadily smaller 
as we continue to go forward with the job 
of peacemaking. 

But isolation, as a matter of national pol- 
icy, served the best interests of America for 
a substantial part of our national history. 
Broad oceans insulated us from the recur- 
rent strife of Europe and Asia, and by turn- 
ing our backs on the troubles of the rest of 
the world for a hundred years or so we kept 
ourselves busy and grew great in expanding 
our Nation across the continent. And by 
the close of the nineteenth century the 
United States had become a factor of wealth 
and resources to be reckoned with. 

But the policy of isolation—so useful in 
frontier days—had the rug pulled out from 
under it by science. Not all at once, but 
gradually and steadily. Transportation did 
it. The nineteenth-century developments of 
power through steam, electricity, and the 
internal-combustion engine shrank the size 
of continents and pulled them = ser together 
as ocean vessels grew larger, faster, and began 


to use steel hulls. Whether we  viked it or 


not, the nations of the world were being 
brought together. 
The airplane was really the last straw so 


far as isolation was concerned. Even at the 
close of World War I the potential of the air- 
plane was not real enough to convince a ma- 
jority of Americans that the world’s troubles 
were our troubles, too. We turned thumbs 
down on the League of Nations, and said in 
effect, if isolation was good enough for grand- 
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ma, it was good enough for us. And even 
those nations which joined the League 
weren’t prepared to think in terms of working 


cooperatively on an international basis. Na- 
tional jealousies were, if anything, stronger 
at the time of the Versailles Treaty and i: 
the years which followed than they were 
prior to 1914. War does things like that to 


people and nations. 

When the prosperity bubble burst here 
the late twenties and the ever-darkenin 1g 
night of depression settled upon us, we were 
too preoccupied with our own troubles to pay 
much attention to the fact that we weren t 
alone in our misery. The depression was 
world-wide—and as a nation we failed to 
realize that the American economy had be- 
come so linked to that of large parts of the 
world that even depressions were no longer 
isolated affairs. 

The totalitarian dictatorships which spread 
their evil through the depression years and 
finally plunged the world into a second great 
war within a quarter of a century were the 
ones who exposed to everyone the fallacy of 
isolation. By the time World War II drew to 
a close in 1945 the American people recog- 
nized that if we could take our armed forces 
to Europe and into the far reaches of the 
Pacific and on to the Continent of Asia it- 
self—and there achieve victory—others might 
some day bring war to us across those same 
oceans. 

No wonder we were ready to repudiate iso- 
lation by 1945. No wonder our participation 
in the United Nations was so overwhelm- 
ingly acclaimed by the same people who, 25 
years earlier, could not be convinced that a 
League of Nations was necessary to world 
peace. 

The Russian delegates in the United Na- 
tions soon made us realize, however, that the 
Communists had their own schemes for world 
peace—schemes which would carry out their 
long-announced plans for world communism. 
With the economy of Europe tottering, th 
Russian veto fell across every measure 
come before the UN which offered to b ister 
Europe’s foundations, and judging from Com- 
munist tactics in eastern Europe, it was ap- 
parent that Russia sought the domination of 
all of Europe without firing a t. The 
Communists were counting on the democra- 
cies to collapse, and they expected Commu- 
nist dictatorships to rise up from the 
wreckage. 

To save Europe, something had to 
done, and done fast. In rapid successior 
interim aid program was created to furnish 
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American food to a starving Europe. The 
Truman doctrine was born to aid the Greek 
Government in stamping out Communist-led 


guerrilla warfare and to strengthen Turkey 











against Russian threats of aggression. Just 
2 years ago this month, the first of the Mar- 
shall plan shipments began to flow across 
the Atlantic to aid the western European 
democracies in getting back on their feet. 
Last year, the Atlantic Pact was signed, and 
the nations of the North Atlantic community 
pledged themselves to stand united inst 
any threatened aggression. Last month the 
first supplies crossed the Atlantic under the 
military assistance program which is de- 
signed to furnish the additional arms the 
Atlantic Pact nations will need to make good 
their pledge of mutual defense. 

These programs are stopping the ead 
of communism. Europe is getting back on 
its feet with its industry well above pre- 
jar levels, and progress is being made at 
reducing the trade barriers 
hampered Europe’s economic development 
for the past half century ce n 





restored in Greece, and Tu 





ter prepared to call any Communist bluff 
hurled at her. The Marshall plan still has a 
big } b ahead—in fact, a \ b which will cost 
an estimated $3,000,000,000 in the comin 

year. But Mr. Paul Hoffman, whose splendid 
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leadership and visior have had so much to 
do with the success of the Marshall plan 
to date, feels that the program is ahead of 
schedule and that we can safely afford to re- 
duce ECA spending to the $3,000,000,000 level 
this next year. He adds the precaution, 
however, that the figure cannot be reduced 
below that amount without endangering 
all the good which has been accomplished 
thus far. 

We have much more work ahead of us on 
the world front. But I am confident that 
we possess the intelligence and the ability 
to do the job. In large areas of the world, 
great masses of people live at primitive, star- 
vation levels. »>The Communists have already 
made overtures to them, promising them pie 
in the sky through dictatorship. There is, 
however, as we all know, an honest solution 
to the problems of the people who live in 
the underdeveloped areas of the world—a 
solution which does not hold out the empty 
promise of security through dictatorship. 

The solution I have in mind is to be found 
through the point 4 program which is now 
pending in Congress. Under point 4, Amer- 
ican technical know-how will be one of our 
major exports. We will furnish, through the 
United Nations wherever possible, trained 
technical assistance which can aid the back- 
ward nations in improving their agricultural 
methods and in laying the foundation for 
industry. The experience we've had in this 
sort of work under the Marshall plan has 
demonstrated its effectiveness, and in addi- 
tion, has taught us a great deal about that 
problem. ‘ 

Another phase of point 4 will encourage 
the investment of American dollars in the 
underdeveloped areas by insuring the inves- 
tors against political risks of loss through 
changes in policies of the countries in which 
the investments are made—and the coun- 
tries which will participate in point 4 will 
give their assurance through treaties that 
they will safeguard the investments of for- 
eign capital which goes in to promote indus- 
trial production. 

Point 4 promises to be a major vehicle in 
meeting the Communist threat in such areas 
as the Middle East and the Far East. 

Another grave problem as yet unsolved lies 
in the fact that the atom, now harnessed by 
science, has yet to be harnessed politically. 
Once more, it is Russian opposition which 
has stalemated things—this time by the So- 
viet refusal to permit free international in- 
spection, which is of course essential if in- 
ternational control of the atom is to be 
achieved. 

We have, on the other hand, met and mas- 
tered other difficult problems in carrying out 
our international responsibilities in this post- 
war period, and I am quite confident of our 
ability to do so in the future. 

I do not underestimate the magnitude of 
the job ahead. We have, up to this time, 
faced the world united in our desire to co- 
operate in helping the world achieve peace 
and freedom under democratic institutions. 
We cannot turn back the clock. We cannot 
retreat to isolation. We cannot permit our 
foreign policy to tumble into the political 
arena. Our foreign programs have been 
Shaped on a bipartisan basis up to this 
point—and responsible members of both 
major political parties have redoubled their 
efforts to keep foreign policy on that high 
plane as the isolationist remnant in Con- 
zress and elsewhere have sought to under- 
mine bipartisanship by trying to stampede 
and divide us. 

I am very proud that America has accepted 
the mantle of world responsibility in a spirit 
of dignity, sincerity and devotion. We have 
been willing to settle world problems squarely 
on their facts and merits. So long as we 
continue to conduct ourselves thus—so long 
as we continue to inform ourselves as fully 
as possible and think clear-headedly—I 
have no fear for our future, 





_ vation of ours. 


Freedom and the Welfare State—Citation 
From League for Industrial Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. LeHman], entitled ‘‘Free- 
dom and the Welfare State,” which he 
delivered on the occasion of the forty- 
fifth anniversary of the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N. Y., on April 15, 
1950, together with a citation to him by 
the League for Industrial Democracy. 

There being no objection, the address 
and citation were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


FREEDOM AND THE \VELFARE STATE 


(Address by Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN at 
luncheon on the occasion of the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, Saturday, April 15, 1950) 


I feel deeply honored today at this forty- 
fifth anniversary luncheon of the League for 
Industrial Democracy to receive the league’s 
citation for public service in behalf of a 
more democratic world. I particularly ap- 
preciate this citation because of your organ- 
ization’s long and consistent record of devo- 
tion to the ideals and the achievement of a 
more democratic Nation and a more demo- 
cratic world. 

I cite the words of the honorary president 
of this organization, that beloved philoso- 
pher, Dr. John Dewey, who defined the goal 
of the LID as the creation of a democracy 
that shall be a living reality in every aspect 
and reach of our common life. And what 
do we mean by “democracy?” Another 
great contemporary of ours, the Reverend 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, put it this way. 
“Democracy,” Dr. Fosdick said, “is based on 
the conviction that there are extraordinary 
possibilities in ordinary people.” I know 
that your organization is dedicated to that 
conviction. 

The title of my remarks today is “Freedom 
and the Welfare State.” I can think of no 
more appropriate audience than this for such 
a discussion. The League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, in striving for almost half a cen- 
tury to promote industrial democracy, has 
been working at the same time in behalf of 
both freedom and the welfare state. Your 
ideal as well as mine is a nation conceived 
in freedom and dedicated to the welfare of 
all the people. But that ideal is no inno- 
We are not its original spon- 
sors. One hundred and seventy years ago 
the welfare state concept was translated into 
the basic law of this land by the founders of 
the Republic. This concept was set forth in 
the preamble of the American Constitution. 
The object of our Federal Union, the Con- 
stitution states, is “to establish justice, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and to our 
posterity.” Hence, the founding fathers 
were the ones who really originated the wel- 
fare state. And in many lands, long before 
our Nation was born, courageous champions 
of human liberty were working toward this 
same ideal. 

“Democracy,” said one of the world’s 
greatest men, “arose from men’s thinking 
vhat if they are equal in any respect, they 
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are equal absolutely.” Those words were 
written more than 2,000 years ago hy a Greex 
named Aristotle. Those words define the 
welfare state as much as any phrase of Frank. 
lin D. Roosevelt or Harry S. Truman. 

It has become fashionable in circles os 
political reaction to attack the concept of 
the welfare state as being prejudicial to jp. 
dividual liberty and freedom. These reac. 
tionaries view with fright and alarm the cy. 
rent and proposed activities of government 
in the fields of housing, health, and soja] 
security. 

“These are steps on the road to commu. 
nism,” the alarmists cry. But these same 
men uttered the same cries in the same tones 
of fear and outrage when President Roose. 
velt proposed the Securities Exchange 
Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Hold. 
ing Company Act, the Federal Deposit In. 
surance Act and many other pieces of legis. 
lation which even reactionaries would not 
dare to attack today. The same cries were 
raised when Woodrow Wilson proposed the 
Federal Trade Commission Act in 1913 and 
when the Railway Labor Act was first placed 
on the ctatute books in 1926. I could cite 
laws and programs by the score enacted 
over the violent opposition of the reaction. 
aries—laws and programs which were assailed 
as communistic at the time—but which are 
now accepted even in the most conserya- 
tive circles. 

This cry of state tyranny has been raised 
during the last half century whenever the 
community has attempted to interfere with 
the right of a few to destroy forests, exploit 
little children, operate unsanitary and un- 
safe shops, indulge in race or religious dis- 
crimination, and pursue other policies en- 
dangering the health, safety and welfare of 
the community. These few have completely 
ignored the fact that, when their license 
to exploit the community was restricted, the 
freedom of the many from ignorance, ins 
curity, and want—the freedom of the many 
to live the good life—was measurably en- 
hanced. 

I do not believe that our Federal Gov- 
ernment should seek to assume functions 
which properly belong to the individual 
to the family, to the local community or to 
free organizations of individuals. But I do 
believe that our Federal Government should 
and must perform those functions whic 
this complex and interdependent socie 
the individual, the family, or the con 
nity cannot practicably perform for them- 
selves. 

Today we in America and in the entire 
freedom-loving world are confronted with 4 
world-wide threat to that principle which we 
hold most dear, the principle of individual 
dignity and of individual freedom. For the 
preservation of that principle we are willing 
to dedicate our lives, if it should prove neces- 
sary. But while this is a threat which we 
face on the world front, we face another 
danger here at home. That is the threat t0 
our freedom from those within our ow 
country who would identify individual free- 
dom with special privilege. Any move 10 
diminish privilege, to stamp out discrimina- 
tion and to bring security to our citizens 's 
branded by these people as un-Amercal. — 

Not so long ago an American political 
leader said that the governments of the past 
could fairly be characterized as devices 10 
maintaining in perpetuity the place and p0- 
sition of certain, privileged classes. The 
Government of the United States, on te 
other hand, is a device for maintaining ™ 
perpetuity the rights of the people, with thé 
ultimate extinction of all privileged classes. 
Was it some Communist, some irresponsible 
radical or reformer who made that state 
ment? No, it was not. It was the late 
ident Calvin Coolidge in a speech at Phil 
delphia in 1924. P 

It is my firm belief that the extinction © 
special privilege is an essential and basic - 
gram of the welfure state, Today the forces 

















yrivilege provide the chief opposi- 
va ¢ end raise the wildest cries of alarm 
4 ' economic security for all. 
idition to the forces of special privi- 
ire opposed, on principle, to all 
lation, there are some who, while 
ip service to liberalism, claim to ke 
by the expanding scope of govern- 
5 direct concern with the welfare 
f individual citizen. These people, 
P v needing merit to the specific pro- 
the welfare state, and while ap- 
the welfare state programs of the 
n with the forces of privilege in con- 
hat if the Government provides any 
- services, it is moving in the direc- 
j totalitarianism. 
In my opinion these men of little vision 
} sight of the most important—and 
to me the most obvious—truth of our 
tim that a government which has secured 
atest degree of welfare for its people 
vernment which stands most firmly 
totalitarianism. The critics of the 
re state do not understand this simple 
f They spend their time looking for 
Communists in and out of government and 
the same time attack those measures 
would deprive Communists and 
Communists of their ammuni- 
ion—and of their audience. The measures 
which would provide for the welfare of the 
re the surest weapons against totali- 
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would-be 





The Communist International, its leaders, 
nd their philosophy, have been responsible 
y designs which we in the democratic 
world consider the quintessence of evil. 
Certainly the suppression of basic rights— 
the police state and the slave-labor camp— 
ute the most repulsive and obnoxious 

life we can imagine. 
But, as a liberal, I have a special resent- 
t ainst the Communists. I feel that 
1eir greatest disservices to the cause 
n progress has been their identifica- 
economic security with the suppres- 
of freedom. It is their claim that in 
hieve the solution of the economic 
the many, it is necessary to curb 
the freedoms of all. They say, in effect, that 
l not have a full stomach and a free 
I i at the same time. 
I reject this concept. 
imate in reaction, 


I reject it as being 
This is but another 


den tration of the basic affinity between 
( nunists and reactionaries in the'r think- 
g about man and his problems. Both 


believe that a nation of free.nen can- 
ibly conquer the scourges of hunger, 
of shelter, intolerance, and 
nee. And they both have much to 
they convince enough people that 

1 and s.curity are incompatible. 
strange paradox that the same con- 
ves and reactionaries who pose as 
of national security express the 
ntagonism toward individual secu- 
t of us readily acknowledge that 
of the world cannot be free if 
é hot secure. It seems equally logical 
ne that individuals cannot be free if they 
é t by f To my mind 


lack 





fear and insecurity. 
tate is simply a state in which 
€ tree to develop their individual 
receive just rewards for their 
nd to engage in the pursuit of 
unburdened by fear of actual 
tual homelessness, or oppression 

; i race, creed, or color. 
4 f old age, the fear of sickness, 
€ rear unemployment, and the fear of 
5 are not—as some would 
believe—essential drives in a 
lety. These fears are not 
\ ike free competitive enterprise 
‘ne fear of insecurity is rather a 
n tree competitive enterprise. It 
test threat which confronts our 
tem. I hasten to add that I be- 
mpetitive enterprise, I believe 
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it is the best system yet devised by man, 
but it is not a goal in itself. It must always 
serve the public interest. 

We have had 20 years of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal. Who would say that the 
American worker, the American farmer and 
the ordinary American businessman is less 
free than he was 20 years ago? Actually, 
freedom in the true sense flourishes more 
generally and more widely today than ever 
before in our history. he worker, the farm. 
er, and the businessman have vastly more 
freedom than they ever had before. They 
are freer to enjoy the fruits and benefits of a 
productive economy and a full life. But they 
are not yet free enough. 

We are still far from the goal we seek. In- 
security still haunts millions. Inadequate 
housing poisons the wells of ‘amily life in 
vast numbers of cases. Inadequate school- 
ing handicaps a great segment of our people. 
And the fear of sickness and old age still 
cluiches at the hearts of many, if not most, 
of our fellow citizens. Until we solve all 
these problems and quiet all these fears, our 
people will not be truly free. 

This must be our goal and purpose, to set 
our people free, to win for them, and with 
them, the fullest measure of freedom which 
can be secured in a dangerous and dynamic 
world. Toward this end the welfare state is 
a means. It is not, in itself, an end. My 
efforts are pledged, as they always have been, 
to work with and for my fellow men to 
achieve security and equality of opportunity. 
Let us strike hard at the shackles of fear 
and insecurity. Our goal is freedom and ful- 
fillment. With faith in mankind and con- 
fidence in the rightness of reason, we press 
forward together toward this goal. 





CITATION BY LEAGUE FoR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY TO HERBERT H. LEHMAN, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


APRIL 15, 1950. 

For over a generation, you have been an 
outstanding leader in the battle for racial 
and religious equality, economic and social 
welfare, and the enlargement of human free- 
dom, here and abroad. 

For 10 long years, as Governor of the State 
of New York, you carried out, ably and de- 
votedly, the liberal tradition of your distin- 
guished predecessor, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and placed upon the statute books a volume 
of noteworthy labor and social legislation. 

On the completion of your decade of serv- 
ice as chief executive of the State of New 
York, you threw your magnificent energies 
into the task of saving from starvation, 
through the UNRRA and other ptblic agen- 
cies, tens of thousands of victims of war and 
dictatorship throughout the world. 

Last year, in your race for United States 
Senate, you made it crystal clear that only 
under a democratic welfare state could maxi- 
mum freedom be assured to the plain people 
of our Nation. 

During the present session of Congress, 
you ‘ave been in the midst of the good fight 
to make our National Government increas- 
ingly responsive to the needs of the people, 
and to render it a source of help and inspira- 
tion to the downtrodden of other lands. 

In recognition of your public services to 
the Nation and to the world, the board of 
directors of the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy dedicated to increasing democracy 
in our economic, politic and cultural life, 
expresses its deep gratitude to you, and 
wishes you many years of continued service 
in the cause of economic and human 
freedom in the chellengi ahead. 
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Honorary President, 
CLARK STURN, 
Chairman of the Board. 
Harry W. LAIDLER, 
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Proposed Rent Control Extension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency on Wednesday, 
April 26, in support of rent-control ex- 
tension. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRANCIS 
DEMOCRAT OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE 
SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMIT- 
TEE ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, IN SUPPORT 
OF RENT CONTROL EXTENSION 
My statement this morning will not be 

detailed. No startling claims remain to be 
made, no completely unsuspected facts to 
be explored on this question of rent control 
extension. The point is—simply—that the 
arguments which made rent control exten- 
sion an absolute essential to the Nation's 
economy last April are still true today to 
only a slightly less degree. 

First and foremost, the fact remains that 
there still exists in a great majority of the 
communities in our country an extreme 
housing shortage. Any rent control exten- 
sion hinges primarily on this point. And 
if someone can prove to me that this hous- 
ing shortage no longer exists, I shall be 
more than willing to do everything I can 
to call off this whole thing. 

But when those who claim the shortage 
no longer exists begin presenting their facts 
and figures, I don’t want them to include 
completely uninhabitable quarters merely 
because the roof hasn't fallen in completely, 
or hecause the holes in the floor are still 
small, or because three walls are still 
standing. 

No, I am not interested in classifying such 
structures—and I use the term loosely 
inhabitable rental units available for a 
tenant. Certainly too many people in this 
country of ours are forced to live in such 
dwellings now. And certainly too many 
people will live in such dwellings in the 
future—particularly if rent controls are 
lifted now. But I am of the firm conviction 

t 


J. MYERS, 


that the Congress of these United States 
must not make itself a party to such shame- 
ful conditions. These uninhabitable quar- 
ters—which are in fact inhabited—repre- 
sent a threat to our national economy, to 


ulth, to our national moral 


our national he 
standards. Perhaps some of you read in tl 
week end papers in Washington the results 


S 
of a study made by the Washington Housing 
Association to determine the effect of slum 
conditions on the health of children. It 
was found that out of the 211 families 
studied, 26 percent of all children under 12 
years of age required hospitalization in the 
past 2'5 jy 5 


And when 








those who now come I i 
say a shortage no longer exists show t ir 
facts and figures, let em 1! il > 
dwellings many of our pé e cann I 
We must be realistic ak ut this pr 
insufficient housing. We simply ca t go 
to the people of the United Stat and 
“Look here, there’s a bei ful new t- 
ment right acr from the park and it’s 
half empty nov If you n lay to | 


why « t you move i ‘li rents only 
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It must not be, therefore, the policy of 
the Government of the United States to 
encourage people to spend more than they 
can afford in order to have a roof over their 
heads. 

All right then, let us take a look at the in- 
formation I have which leads me to believe a 
severe housing shortage still exists. I have 
in front of me a table summarizing certain 
recent studies of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics giving the over-all vacancy rate and 
the habitable rental vacancy rate in many 
of the most important cities in the United 
State. Pittsburgh, perhaps the most impor- 
tant production center in the country, had, 
in January 1950, a habitable vacancy rate 
of 0.4 percent. Memphis, Tenn., had in De- 
cember 1949, an over-all vacancy rate of 
2.3 percent and a habitable rental vacancy 
of 0.6 percent. 

This marked difference between the vacancy 
rate and the inhabitable rate in Memphis 
illustrates what I was referring to earlier 
when I said we must not consider such sub- 
standard dwellings in determining the lack 
of, or presence of, a housing shortage. The 
results of studies in the other 25 cities show, 
generally, the same low vacancy rate as 
Memphis and Pittsburgh. 

To determine the housing situation specifi- 
cally in Pennsylvania, I have studied the re- 
ports made for 14 of the areas still under 
control in my State. The picture was a con- 
sistent one—an extreme housing shortage, 
particularly for those in the lower income 
brackets. 

Let us take a few examples. In Bethlehem, 
a city of about 70,000, the local government 
runs a trailer camp of 119 trailers. As of 
about a month ago, all the trailers except 
two were completely occupied and there was 
a waiting list of 274 applicants, 212 of which 
were veterans. These trailers house approxi- 
mately 420 people—adults and children. 

In Pittsburgh, the housing shortage is 
particularly acute. The administrator of the 
Pittsburgh Housing Authority estimates that 
about 35,000 homes are needed for low-cost 
housing to meet the demand. As of January 
1, 1949, a total housing need of 51,000 units 
for Allegheny County was estimated by the 
Allegheny Conference on Community Devel- 
opment. This included the excess of fam- 
ilies over dwelling units and an estimated 
needed 4 percent vacancy reserve considered 
normal, but it did not include 41,000 accom- 
modations reported as dilapidated and be- 
yond repair in this area. The total of 51,000 
moreover, is hardly affected by the 1949 
volume of building which was 1,842 for the 
city of Pittsburgh only. Furthermore, with 
several large industries scheduled to move 
into Pittsburgh in the near future—General 
Motors and Continental Can Co. among 
them—and with expansion being planned by 
such companies as Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corp., and the H. J. Heinz Co., an increase 
in population for the Pittsburgh area is now 
predicted. And such a population increase 
can mean only continued shortages in 
housing. 

The Philadelphia picture is not as gloomy 
at Pittsburgh’s, but it certainly is far from 
encouraging. The Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority estimates that the city requires ap- 
proximately 84,000 additional low-rent hous- 
ing units. There is an almost total absence 
of vacant accommodations in the city in the 
rental ranges of under $60 to $65 per month. 
The maintenance of the temporary housing 
of almost 4,000 units now under the Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority is becoming 
more and more difficult, and the executive 
director of the authority warns that some or 
all of the units may have to be removed be- 
fore the housing shortage has been con- 
quered. This would, of course, add to the 
needs of the city. 

It is true that a Philadelphia ordinance of 
August 1947, provides that “as and when the 


Federal Government shall relinquish control 
* * * the rents of such accommodations 
shall be stabilized as of the date of such 
relinquishments.” But communities in the 
Philadelphia metropolitan area would ob- 
viously not be protected by the Philadelphia 
ordinance. This would create some difficult 
problems since for housing purposes, demand 
and supply do not stop at the city boundary. 
Furthermore, it seems to be the prevailing 
opinion that the city ordinance would be de- 
clared unconstitutional because of definite 
limitation on the city’s powers granted under 
the State constitution. 

The hardest hit area employment-wise in 
Pennsylvania is the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre 
area. And to call the housing situation in 
this area shocking is to use strictly mild 
language. In 1949 there was not one bit of 
new construction for sale in Scranton, and 
the grand total of two units were constructed 
there for renting purposes. This * * * 
in a city of 145,000 population. The city 
treasurer is quoted as saying that “the hous- 
ing shortage has resulted in many families 
trying to occupy condemned city properties 
held for taxes by the city of Scranton. In 
some cases we have felt sorry for them and 
have allowed them to occupy fhese premises 
in return for repairing them, but they are 
not fit to live in.” 

The Scranton Housing Authority estimated 
that 41 percent, or 9,000 of the city’s tenanted 
homes, are substandard. And chamber of 
commerce Officials have indicatec that the 
housing shortage has seriously affected their 
attempts to bring new industries into this 
hard-hit city. 

In neighboring Wilkes-Barre building 
activity is even less than in Scranton. There 
has been no new construction for sale or 
rent in the city of Wilkes-Barre, a city of 
90,000 population, in 1949. 

The picture is the same throughout the 
State. Lancaster is one of the most con- 
gested areas in the United States, with 65,000 
people jammed into an extremely small 
space. The decontrolled rents in Lancaster 
remain high, one strong indication that the 
demand for housing has not been reasonably 
met. A study made of Chester by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania reveals that 31 per- 
cent of the dwellings are substandard. In 
McKeesport, an important industrial center 
about 15 miles from Pittsburgh, only 41 
permits for new residential one-family units 
were issued in 1949, though the city has a 
population of about 60,000 people. Allen- 
town needs in the neighborhood of 1,300 to 
1,500 rental units at a range of between $38 
to $50 per month, according to city housing 
Officials. The Housing Authority of the City 
of Erie has a waiting list of over 2,000 
families. 

Letters I have received from people plead- 
ing for the extension of rent control tell the 
same story as these studies, but in a much 
more heart-breaking way. Here’s one from 
& Philadelphia mother: 

“I am a mother of two children. As a 
result, I am forced to live in the slums, 
For, like many, I am in the lowest income 
group. No one seems to want to rent to 


.tenants with children. The few who might, 


ask rents beyond our means. The housing 
projects refuse to rent to separated families. 
It is certainly not my fault that my husband 
chose to desert his family. After rent, I have 
little for food and other necessities my chil- 
dren require. Yet if they grow up to be 
unhealthy citizens, I certainly will be blamed, 

“Under the rent-control law, I have some 
protection. Those who claim this bill to be 
one-sided are wrong. Those landlords who 
are justified in increases certainly must get 
them. Only this morning I received notice 
of an increase. In my particular case, I 
don't think an increase was justified. Yet 
this increase was not entirely unfair. The 
landlady requested an increase of over 50 
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percent. This percentage, of course, ras not 
granted. Can you imagine what would have 
happened, however, if the rent-contro! jaw 
was nonexistent? I know. Many persons 
like myself would be living in the street 

The following letter from an Erie tenant 
gives some clue as to what the rent increases 
will amount to in case of decontrol in tha: 
highly important industrial center: 

“My present lease contains a clause to the 
effect that at the expiration of rent contro) 
the rental will be increased 50 percent over 
that which we are now paying. If othe; 
rental units were available, this condition 
would not be so bad, but in the circumstances 
the tenants are at the mercy of the lana. 
lord.” 

These reports, studies, and letters have 
convinced me that a shortage still exists 
I am willing to listen to the proof of those 
who would challenge this conclusion, but | 
sincerely doubt that they can come up with 
anything remotely close to substantial evi. 
dence. 

In addition to the fact that a shortage 
does exist, we must remember that a t 
law—a law like the one in effect during 
war years—simply does not exist 
New construction is not under controls 
Converted structures are not unde: 
trols. Today, if a landlord present 
reasonable case in applying for rental in- 
creases, he must be granted such increases 
In the past year, the Office of the Housing 
Expediter has approved 76 percent of re- 
quests for increases. And the increases 
granted have averaged 17.8 percent. 

Mr. Woods, in his testimony on Monday 
went over some of the many grounds for 
granting rent increases. I might say at this 
point that the Housing Expediter’s office has 
probably been much too agreeable in au- 
thorizing increases. They certainly cann 
be accused of being too tough. And I thin! 
I should indicate at this time my convictior 
that if Congress had not been in such a 
hurry to remove controls from certain types 
of construction we would not face today the 
problems raised by many landlords wi 
honestly feel that they are alone in their 
failure to cash in on the temporary gravy- 
train which is the inevitable byproduct 
inflation. 

Let us talk now about the present methods 
of decontrol under the Rent Control Act 
Admittedly I opposed the local option pr 
vision when it was first proposed tl 
Rent Control Act of 1949. I felt that Con- 
gress, by adopting such tactics was trying 
to avoid its responsibility. But local optic 
does have the merit of letting the folks 
back home decide for themselves what pr! 
tection they wanted against sudden rental 
increases. And I think the fact that so few 
cities or States have exercised the option 
indeed indicative of the conviction o! 
of the country that rent controls are still 
necessary. Perhaps I can make my pol 
most effectively by reading from a February 
issue of Headlines, the weekly news! 
of the National Association of Rea! Estat 


Boards: 
“* - + 


If we get Federal decont: 
next June 30, it will be because rent « 
trol actions are rolling up so fast t! 

gress will be persuaded to let the fF‘ 


law die. If, at the end of a year « 
option, only one-fifth of the total number 
of rental units has been decontrol! 
Congress will say, ‘Okay, Mr. Preside 
grant your request for another yea: 
eral control.’ * * * Here's the t 
nutshell: National rent decontrol depencs 
on what your board does or has done ' 
rid of rent control in your town. N 
the time for action on your com! 

I read this article because it i!! 
the fact that real estate interests I< ‘ 
the importance of the local-option provisi® 
as a test of whether the people ba 
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1t rents decontrolled. As a matter 
cording to Mr. Woods’ testimony 
there has been a marked decrease 
umber of decontrol actions in recent 
Mr. Woods assigns as the reason 
the fact that most communities 
nger needed controls had already 
»—that those remaining felt the 

d of some sort of brake on rentals. 
ilts of the study made by the Bu- 
Labor Statistics on the effects of 
in certain important com- 
hroughout the country have al- 

nn given the committee. I know 
re my feeling that the study indi- 
present economy would suffer a 

¢ ntrols over rentals were with- 
June 30. I do think—with re- 

the Bureau's study—that two points 
nd frequent repeating: (1) That the 
nities included in this study all sup- 
no longer needed rent controls, and 
the increases were highest, per- 
-wise, for those in the lowest income 


duced yesterday a substitute for 
ginal rent control extension bill I 
with the distinguished senior 


red 
from Illinois. This substitute is the 
the present bill with one small— 
nk highly important—addition. For 






my substitute bill, rent decontrol and 


ntrol ‘becomes a two-way street. 
know, under the present bill, the 
Expediter can only order recon- 
when he has originally ordered the 
llin If the decontrolling, on the 
nd, is done either by the local or 
vernments, there is nothing either 
ing Expediter or the people in the 
communities can do to reinstate 
the badly needed rent controls. 
ill, any community—no matter how 
econtrolled—can again be put under 
ieral law if the people in the com- 
think such a step is necessary. This 
e strictly a local proposition, and no 
Washington or in any regional office 
ke the decision. We would thus 
iilable some safeguard, some last 
people faced overnight outrageous 
they could not meet. 
this question of whether rent con- 
remains to a major degree a Fed- 
blem, I would like to answer an 
st certainly the administration 
t-control law is an obligation of 
I cannot understand the reason- 
those who say the whole thing 
turned over to the States. Are they 
make us believe, for example, that 
ppens to the economy of the manu- 
cities of our country—most of 
under control—cities like Pitts- 
t reflected in the economic pic- 
Are they so blind 
cts of life that they fail to realize 
real wages to a laborer in Pitts- 
will probably be reflected in an at- 
obtaining increased wages at the 





1 by 


rtunity. The average worker in 
ral Electric plant in Erie is re- 
receive about $53 a week. If his 
lenly skyrockets from $50 to $75, 
nk for a moment that come the 
tract negotiations time he won't 
King for a wage boost to even up 


re other reasons, of course, why 
remains at this time a Federal 

The Federa) Government has the 

i personnel to handle such a set- 
Federal Government has an ade- 

, With the necessary interpretations 
law. Probably the most important 
this problem is the proposition so 
ussed by Governor Bowles, in his 
defore this committee on Monday. 
ted out that the great majority of 


ite legislatures are dominated to an 


out-of-proportion degree by the rural areas 
in the States. Though the cities in most 
States represent the bulk of population, all 
too frequently legislation aimed at helping 
the population centers just does not stand 
a chance in a State legislature. And such 
would probably be the case with regard to 
State laws on rent controls. 

I want to thank the members of this 
committee for the attentiveness they have 
showed me this morning. I know that the 
idea of working out once more an adequate 
rent-control law holds great attraction 
for you. We all had hoped that by now the 
need for such legislation would have evap- 
orated and that the housing shortage that 
has plagued our ny all these ycars 
would have disappeared. But, unfortunately, 
gentlemen, that shortage is still with us. 

And I can truthfully say I feel the Con- 
gress of the United States would be making 
a tragic error if we permitted the end of Fed- 
eral rent control within the next few months. 


no 
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Shall We Give Free Rein to the Enemy in 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Shall We Give Free Rein to the 
Enemy in Our Midst?” as published in a 
recent issue of the Rapid City Daily Jour- 
nal, Rapid City, S. Dak., which supports 
the efforts of the Mundt-Ferguson- 
Johnston bill to both expose and curtail 
the activities of those subversive organi- 
zations which seek to establish a con- 
spiracy against the Government of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHALL WE GIVE FREE REIN TO THE ENEMY IN 
Our MipstT? 

In a speech to the Federal bar association 
Monday night Harry Truman, President of 
the United States, chief executive officer of 
the Nation, said: 

“There is no area of American life in which 
the Communist Party is making headway— 
except in the deluded minds of some peo- 
ple.” 

Mr. American Citizen, whatever your par- 
tisan hopes and beliefs may be, do you believe 
that statement? 

Do you believe that Communist thinking 
has not made serious headway in this coun- 
try? Do you believe that it is not now boring 
from within, with the most cunning malevo- 
lence and the utmost persistence? 

Do you believe that the Hisses, the Cop- 
lons, the Klaus Fuchs did not do this coun- 
try very great injury? 

Do you believe, as the President says, that 
“not a single person who has been adjudged 
to be a Communist or otherwise disloyal re- 
mains on the Government payroll today?” 
If you so believe, are you sure that no such 
person who has not been so adjudged, may 
not still be there? 

Do you believe, as the President 
that there is today no threat of c 
within this country? 


im 
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Conspicuously Senator Kart Munort, of 
South Dakota, has been fighting communism 
and subversive interests within this country 
and beyond its borders. He is one of the 
authors of the Voice of America, taking to 
the Russian people the true purpose of the 
American people, showing them the Amer- 
ican way of life, so free and full compared to 
their own. 

Today Senator Munor is one of the authors 
of the Mundt-Ferguson bill in the Senate, a 
bill designed reasonably to curb communism 
in this country 

That bill in substance passed the House 
overwhelmingly in the Eightieth Congress. 
It has now been favorably reported in the 
Senate from the Judiciary Committee by a 
vote of 12 to 1. 

The bill has been written and rewritten, 
revised and re-revised, studied with utmost 
care from every angle in order to obtain a 
working act that will adequately restrain 
communism and yet not interfere with the 
fundamental and constitutional right of the 
people to freedom of opinion, speech, and 
action. 

Communists, naturally, 
posed to the proposed act 
also others, some undoubtedly 
perhaps not so sincere 

Those who oppose the regulation by law 
of subversive activity in this country say 
that the Mundt-Ferguson bill is unconstitu- 
tional, that it will abridge the right of free 
speech and free assembly, that it will estab- 
lish guilt by association, whereas guilt should 
be a personal matter; that it is so vague that 





are violently op- 
But there are 


sincere, others 


an offender would not Know when he was 
violating the law, and that it violates due 
processes of law 

This bill has been much discussed in the 
press, and by commentators on the radio. 


The Washington Star, in a thoughtful 
analysis of the bill, gave this answer to the 
objections we have briefly named 

“These are points on which well-meaning 


recent 


men can and generally do differ when any 
such legislation as this is under considera- 
tion. In the Star’s judgment, the criticism 
is not und. The bill, of course, will be 
carefully debated in the Senate. If the lan- 
guage can be made clearer, if more safeguards 


can be devised without vitiatin 
should and undoubtedly wi 
it should be kept in mind that the lines on 
these issues are firmly drawn. What 
of the critics really object to is not the form 
of this px They will oppose any 


> the bill, that 
ll be done. But 


most 


rticular bill 





measure designed to achieve the same ob- 
jectives and containing the necessary teeth. 
So the essential questions are whether the 
Communist conspiracy is real enough to 
justify the enactment of such a measure, and 
whether the Constitution will permit its en- 


forcement if enacted 

“The reality of the conspiracy is 
by the fact that we are spending more than 
$20,000,000,000 a year to defend ours 
against the Communists and to check their 
encroachments abroad. In that setting, it 
would be an absurdity not to do all that car 


: 
the Communists and their 


attested 


eives 


be done to curb 

sympathizers in this country. Will the Con- 
stitution permit this? If not, then it follows 
that that document denies to Congress the 


power to adopt laws to protect the Nati 
those who w 
tional liberties to destroy u It is hard 
believe that this 

We think the Washington Star’s { 
is further ] n i u 


against 





is the ca 





well taken 






all possibl her in eme 

made in the bill and t! l 
its validity passed u] ( It 
should not be allowed t lie simply t ise 
some people think it is u nstitut l l 
because some hers pretend t think 
sO ° . 7 > 
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It is true, as President Truman said to the 
Federal bar Monday night, “that the greatest 
threat does not come from Communists with- 
in this country.” 

It is true, also as he says, that Commu- 
nists are “a noisy but small (comparatively) 
and universally despised group” in this coun- 
try 

But the President does a disservice to his 
country when he makes light of them. They 
have already betrayed valuable American 
defense secrets to the enemy. They have 
already, over a period of years, given the 
detailed secrets of the atom bomb to Russia. 
They infiltrated into the Government in 
numbers, attefnpting to corrupt American 
policy at its source, and to betray it, with all 
the cunning of the unscrupulous purpose of 
aggression which dominates them. Worse, 
far worse, they have instilled the poison of 
communism into American schools and col- 
leges and into a shocking number of Amer- 
ican minds. 

Card-carrying Communists may be hard to 
put the finger on, but communist workers, 
sympathizers and fellow travelers, hidden or 
avowed, have been and are in many walks of 
American life, and some of them have been 
found in high places. We still nourish such 
vipers in our breast. 

Is America so indifferent to the communist 
dangers from within, or so weak and unre- 
sourceful, or so chocked with partisan self- 
ishness that it will not fight except with 
shot and shell and the blood of its sons? 


LT NN 


Confusion as to Subversive Activities 
Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesda”, May 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appencix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Confused Press,” from 
the Maynard News, of Maynard, Minn. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CONFUSED PRESS 


New York, N. Y. (from the Minneapolis 
Star-Tribune, April 25, 1950).—William 
Dwight, general manager of the Holyoke 
(Mass.) Transcript-Telegram, said today that 
“clever propagandists” are using newspapers 
“to put their subversive ideas across.” 

Dwight was among the speakers at the first 
session of the convention of American News- 
paper Publishers Association. He was chair- 
man of the session devoted to publishers of 
newspapers with from 10,000 to 50,000 cir- 
culation. 

He urged publishers and editors to resist 
the propaganda of pressure groups. 

“We print columns of propaganda,” 
Dwight said, “under the guise of news advo- 
cating those things which we know threaten 
to destroy us. We justify it on the basis that 
we are broadminded and want to give both 
sides of the story. 

“If we only would give both sides of the 
story. Instead, the clever propagandists are 
using us to put thtir subversive ideas across 
while many of us stand by silently.” 

The editors of the Minneapolis Star-Trib- 
une are in an embarrassing position. For the 


past 6 weeks they have been slanting head- 
lines, writing editorials, and in every way 
possible defending the character, reputa- 
tions, loyalty, and personal honesty of Owen 
Lattimore, and others who have been named 
by Senator McCartHuy as having Communist 
affiliations. The crowning insult to the fight- 
ing Senator from, Wisconsin was a cartoon 
published in the Star a few days ago, pictur- 
ing him in a clown’s suit, being pulled off 
the stage with a long hook. 

In addition, Star-Tribune columnists, such 
as Drew Pearson, Mrs. Roosevelt, and Marquis 
Childs, are carrying on a campaign of be- 
littlement, smear, and misrepresentation 
against McCartHy which is not honest or 
justified. 

The testimony given by Budenz is not suf- 
ficient to convict Lattimore, because to this 
date it is one man’s word against another. 
Only the naive would discount the Budenz 
testimony, because his past record demon- 
strates that when he “puts his finger” on a 
Communist the courts ultimately prove him 
to be right. His collaborating evidence was 
responsible for the conviction of Gerhart 
Eisler, Alger Hiss, and the 11 United States 
Communist Party officials. If the Lattimore 
case falls into the same pattern there is a 
good chance that Lattimore will be convicted 
for perjury and possibly treason. 

The Star-Tribune editors now recognize 
the seriousness of the Budenz testimony, and 
their comments on the case Friday morning 
of last week were less arbitrary than were 
their previous editorials against McCartnuy. 
Their present reluctance to believe the worst 
about Lattimore can be summarized in their 
own words: 

“What shall we believe? When it is Bu- 
denz’ word against Lattimore’s, where shall 
the confused mind go for reassurance?” 

There are “confused minds’’—but whose? 
Most of the public is confused because of 
the anti-McCarthy propaganda that has 
been hurled at them through the press and 
radio. However, how about the minds of 
the men in the editorial offices who are sup- 
posed to think things through and come up 
with the right answers? Wouldn’t it be fair 
to say that the confusion originates in those 
editorial minds and is transmitted to the 
public? 

To the editorialinquiry, “* * * where 
shall the confused mind go for reassurance?” 
may we humbly suggest the following advice 
to the owners of the Star-Tribune? 

1. Dismiss the editorial writers who can- 
not distinguish the difference between civil- 
rights issues and honest efforts to clean out 
of Government the subversive radicals who 
may or may not carry membership cards in 
the Communist Party. (Alger Hiss did not 
carry a card.) Hire writers who will more 
accurately reflect the good judgment and 
patriotic philosophy of the president of the 
two newspapers, Mr. John Cowles. 

2. Discontinue the publication of the Drew 
Pearson column. His record over the years 
has proven him to be an unreliable, sensa- 
tional keyhole reporter, who has consistently 
been the hatchet man for the extreme left 
wing of the administration. His smear at- 
tacks against public officials who won’t play 
ball with the left-wing clique and against 
Members of Congress who try to expose radi- 
calism in high places should disqualify him 
as a contributor to the columns of respect- 
able newspapers like the Star-Tribune. Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Marquis Childs adequately 
represent the philosophy of the New Deal 
and the Americans for Democratic Action. 

3. Give your readers a chance to read the 
other side of the story by adding the column 
of George Sokolsky and using more of the 
material released by David Lawrence of the 
United States News and World Report. 

These suggestions are being made in all 
seriousness and without malice. 
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Proposed Curtailment of Mail Deliveries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May < (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a release by 
me on April 28 regarding the proposed 
curtailment of mail deliveries. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 


MyYers CALLS PosTAL CUT-BACK “ILL- 
CONSIDERED” 


PHILADELPHIA, April 27.—United States Sen- 
ator FRANCIS J. Myers (Democrat, Pennsy)- 
vania) took issue tonight with the Post Office 
order to curtail mail deliveries, calling it “an 
ill-considered move—made without any 
study of the hardship it would cause—-and 
one which would probably cost more in the 
long run than it purports to save.” 

The Pennsylvania senior Senator, assist- 
ant majority leader of the United States Sen 
ate, addressed the Tri-County Postal Meet- 
ing tonight at the Drexel Brook Inn. 

“As a matter of fact,” Myers said, “no one 
seems to know just what the order means. 
I have seen estimates that 10,000 postal em- 
ployees would be laid off—but that is about 
the only concrete number I've seen. 
There doesn’t seem to be any agreement as 
to how much this move is supposed to save— 
and no one seems to have any idea whether 
the need really exists for more than one mail 
delivery daily. 

“Apparently the Postmaster General got 
pressured into this by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. The committee an- 
nounced point-blank that it would not rec- 
ommend the funds necessary to operate the 
Post Office next year—and in short, told the 
Post Office to cut deliveries to help make 
ends meet. 

“Well, cutting mail deliveries—without 
paying the slightest attention to whether 
the present service is needed—is not any 
solution to the postal deficit. An impulsive 
move of this sort is a slip-shod way to «0 
business, and I am dead set against this sort 
of procedure. The committee, in forcing 
the order, didn’t hold any public hearings 
to get the facts—and it didn’t suggest that 
any effort should be made to get the facts 
before the cut-back went into effect. I 
short, all it said was that the cut should be 
made—and the damage determined later. 

“Last year—as all of you know—there were 
some changes made in reorganizing the Post 
Office Department along some of the lines 
suggested by Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations. The 21 newest reorganization plans 
submitted to Congress by President Tru 
propose several more reorganization ch 
es—and though some of the changes have 
met with a bit of opposition, the Reorgan'- 
zation Plan No. 18, which was the subject 
of some controversy, received a favorable 
endorsement just the other day from the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, and at present there 
is no indication that a move will be mace 
in the Senate to block the plan. 

“The important point to keep in d 
about the Post Office—and this goes for any 
Government function—is that we must 
with the merits of the issue; we must 
facts; and we must avoid fly-by-night effort 
to achieve ‘economy’ by hastily co! 
moves such as the order to cut 
service,” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
ty THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a memoran- 
dum entitled “The Critical Condition of 
the Maritime Industry and Its Effect on 
the Pacific Northwest,” submitted to me 
by Mr. Homer T. Shaver, of Portland, 

reg. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CrITICAL CONDITION OF THE MARITIME IN- 
AND Its EFrECT ON THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 
(By Homer T. Shaver) 


int 


Very few of the general public and espe- 
cially the taxpayers who pay the bills realize 
the investment that they have in water- 

rne commerce in the United States. They 

nerally take it for a fact and feel that it 


ther man’s burden, not theirs. This 
i applies to the citizen who does not 
ne directly in contact with it, but also to 
man who is in the business and the em- 
of the maritime industry who are 
ble for its production. 
nfining ourselves locally to the Pacific 
Northwest the amount of money invested by 
the taxpayers in the different ports of the 
Stat f Oregon, Washington, and Idaho in 
termin on both rivers and harbors will 
nsiderably over $63,000,000. Certainly 
t is ut time that the people who are pay- 
ing the bills and their representatives in both 
Congr and State legislatures should have 
this fact brought to their direct attention. 
T public has the investment and the men 
representing them in public life should real- 
ize that it is their duty to protect that in- 
tment. Outside of this public capital in- 
i in terminals, there are other millions 
ted by private owners in like terminals 
i the same obligation by our legislators 
pply to them as well as the public 
To arrive at the full use and benefit 
facilities that are installed on rivers 
rs, it has also been necessary to in- 
public and private capital in the 
tion of water transportation sys- 
h as: the off-shore, coastwise, and 
il vessels and last, but not least, 
nd water carriers. 





TERMINAL OPERATOR 
> standpoint of port interest, ma- 
inal facilities whose continued op- 
re predicated upon the commercial 
of maritime shiy ping are finding 
survival difficult. Major port facil- 
I have stated before, require large in- 
They have large overhead costs 
1 cannot be justified unless they earn 
f revenues from a ncrmal shipping 
Also the commodity movements up- 
h these terminals depend for revenue 
‘ Serious question to public and pri- 
al operators. In fact, the econo- 
: Pacific Northwest is affected by the 
n that exists today as far as the mari- 


stry 


dustry goes and will become further 






= “nsitied unless measures are taken to re- 
- fe that which has been lost. The loss of 
sve 


‘MSQlp service, coastwise and intercoastal, 
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not only affects the public and private ter- 
minal but also a large part of our laboring 
public engaged in the maritime industry; 
such as: stevedores, warehousemen, and 
allied trades. 

STEAMSHIP LINES 

The situation that the offshore, inter- 
coastal, and coastwise steamship operators 
find themselves in at the present time is more 
serious than the general public seems to 
realize. Due to the enormous increase of 
costs of operation piled upon steamship op- 
erators in the last few years, they find them- 
selves in the position of not being able to 
obtain sufficient revenues to even pay for 
the operating costs. The postwar adjust- 
ment that was necessary to be made has been 
the worst ever faced by the steamship indus- 
try. Mounting costs, constant crippling 
strikes, low-cost foreign competitors, and de- 
pressed noncompensatory rates by railroads 
have practically eliminated some steamship 
operations entirely. 

There are some foreign trade lines that 
now enjoy a superior competitor position 
with good earnings, a large fleet, an adequate 
backlog of tonnage but the domestic trades 
now must have public assistance. Domestic 
and offshore maritime commerce is abso- 
lutely essential to the welfare of the Pacific 
Northwest for the protection of its invest- 
ment in terminals and for its economic sur- 
vival, and we certainly cannot overlook the 
fact that here again the taxpayer, through 
the Federal Government, is vitally interested 
in the capital that he has invested in the 
maritime fleet and as far as our public rep- 
resentatives go, the investment of the private 
shipowners is just as important. 


INLAND WATER CARRIERS 


The inland water transportation industry, 
up until recent years, has received very small 
recognition in the part it plays in the trans- 
portation system of the United States. Our 
Federal Government has millions invested in 
its own barge lines and also through loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to private owners. The total investment 
of inland water carriers alone in the Pacific 
Northwest on the great Columbia River and 
its tributaries and our harbors and sounds 
runs well over $20,000,C00. 

The inland water carrier is an integral 
part of maritime commerce in feeding and 
receiving cargo from the steamship lines as 
well as other forms of transportation, the 
motor carriers, and is the connecting link in 
many port facilities. Few of us realize that 
the accumulated capital investment by the 
United States for developing its inland water 
systems and coastal areas, not including navi- 
gational aids, up until 1945 had reached a 
total figure of $1,266,000,000. These figures, 
no doubt, are impressive but when appor- 
tioned among the 156,000,000 inhabitants 
Nation-wide, the investment has returned 
benefits in economic transportation plus 
property protection through flood control 
far in excess of the expenditure. 

In specifically confining ourselves to the 
Columbia River system the growth of our in- 
land water industry especially from Portland, 
Oreg. to Pasco, Wash. shows an increase in 
total tonnage from 635,400 tons in 1932 to 
3,582,700 tons in 1947. These figures seem to 
show that there is a clear justification for 
the investments of the Federal Government 
in our inland waterways in the Pacific North- 
west and also our public terminals. 

The Pacific Northwest is doubly blessed in 
the possession of enormous territorial areas 
in its hinterland, rich in mineral deposits, 
grazing and agricultural resources with this 
eutire area served by the Columbia River 
system. This waterway offers the finest, safe, 
and economical system of transportation per- 
mitting the development of this great area of 
natural resources, This requires the use of 
suitable and economical facilities for trans- 
portation and our inland water system is the 
most economical known. 


. 
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WATIONAL DEFENSE 
In times past there has been national agi- 
tation against subsidies for the construction 
and maintenance of services for maritime 
commerce. The general public seems to lose 
sight of the fact that the maritime industry 
is absolutely necessary for our national de- 
fense. This should be self-evident to our 
men in public life in light of the record of 
our domestic fleet and inland water carriers 
in World War II. Our merchant marine a 
Great Lakes fleet bore the first brunt of th 
war providing us with shipping capacity at a 
time when our national security hung in the 
balance. Ships were readily available, 
manned by experienced crews and furnished 
our first line of defense until the shipbuild- 
ing program got into full swing. What would 
have been the situation in the United States 
after Pearl Harbor if there had been no in- 
tercoastal, coastwise, and Great Lakes fleet? 

National disaster would have ensued. 

In our own Pacific Northwest there is little 
known of the magnitude of water transpor- 
tation during World War II on the Columbia 
River by the inland water carriers. If it had 
not been for the barge lines taking over the 
entire gasoline supply program for the Army 


and Navy Air Corps, when there wasn’t 
enough tank cars available, the program 
would not have been accomplished. In do- 


ing this the inland water carriers overcame 
tremendous navigation hazards and invested 
an additional $11,000,C00 in new equipment— 
gambling on the future. 

Still there are people in the face of the 
war record of the maritime industry who 
would put their heads in the sand and gam- 
ble with the national security by arguing 
that domestic shipping has served its role 
in our national development; that railroads 
need the traffic; that the water-borne ship- 
ping should go the way of ihe horse and 
buggy. These people are willing to gamble 
the country’s security for the sake of profit 
and for the sake of monopolistic control of 
transportation by one form of transporta- 
tion only, little realizing that in the end 
they are asking for complete Government ac- 
quisition. 

It has been repeatedly stated by our top 
military authorities that an adequate mer- 
chant marine and inland water-carrier serv- 
ice is essential to our national defense and 
that the Navy and Army programs could not 
function without them. No detailed dis- 
cussion on this point should be necessary. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
TIONS 

The Transportation Act of 1940, part ITI, 
vests in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the duty of regulating water carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce. Under 
parts I and II, of the ICC Act, they already 
have the power of regulating railroads and 
motor carriers. Under par: III, the Commis- 
sion is charged with the duty of setting uy 
a national transportation policy of coordir 
tion so as to best serve the shipping public 
and to preserve the inherent advantages of 
each form of transportation without unfair 
or destructive competition 

It was hoped that this act would provide 
a solution to the ruthless rail-water com- 
petitive problem as it did for the railroads 
when this act was originally passed. After 
8 years of operation under this law, the 
situation has deteriorated stead é i 
fact has reached the* point of the present 
crisis. 

While the Maritime Commission is charged 
with construction and operation maritin 
fleets and their services, it has taken en- 
couraging steps in initiating an inv 
tion of rail-water rate structures, but it has 
no control over the domestic trades. 
merely recommend or ap} 
state Commerce Commission. 
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Unless the ICC takes immediate appropri- 
ate action to terminate this ruthless com- 
petition through noncompensatory rates 
and to restore a reasonable balance between 
rail and water service in accordance with 
its duties as charged in the law, it will be 
absolutely necessary for our legislators in 
both Congress and the different States to 
pass a mandate of a character which will 
permit water-borne commerce to live. It 
can neither operate nor exist under present 
conditions. Congress has recently appoint- 
ed a committee to investigate the noncom- 
pensatory rates of railroads and also the op- 
erations of the ICC, but unless this matter 
is kept before’ the committees it will just 
die a natural death. 


RAILROAD COMPETITION 


The present situation of our entire water- 
borne transportation system is due to abuses 
of long standing. For many years, it has 
been progressively undermined by ruthless, 
railroad competitive practices. This is nota 
mere accusation but a condition which has 
been recognized in official reports of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and other au- 
thoritative agencies. The domestic carrier 
can never hope to renew service under pres- 
ent operating costs when depressed rates in 
effect, at the present time, by the railroads 
which in many cases are noncompensatory 
to the railroad itself keeping him from 
receiving sufficient revenues to operate and 
pay his costs of operation plus a reasonable 
profit. 

A full investigation will show that where 
the ICC has allowed an increase in rate for 
railroads that they were only increased where 
they were not in competition with water car- 
riers. Applying this practice to our Pacific 
Northwest, every time an increase is allowed 
by the ICC on a percentage basis, it places 
the Pacific Northwest in a more unfavorable 
position in the form of transcontinental 
rates from the Middle West to the Pacific 
Coast. Every percentage increase on a long 
haul makes it cost more to lay cargo down 
in Pacific Northwest ports moving across the 
Pacific so that the off-shore carrier who now 
comes into the picture finds his cargo tied up 
and being diverted to the east coast or the 
Gulf ports. This immediately dries up reve- 
nue for off-shore operators as well as the 
terminal operators and affects our whole eco- 
nomic system. Therefore, it resolves itself 
down to this: Present depressed rail rates are 
an effective barrier to the increase of water 
rates and the water carriers are thus unable 
to recapture the added cost of operation 
under present inflated conditions. The rail- 
roads through the maintenance of depressed 
rates have made it impossible for water lines 
to operate on a compensatory rate basis. As 
long as this situation continues, our mari- 
time commerce of the Pacific Northwest is in 
a hopeless position. 

REMEDIES 


Innumerable Official studies and public 
hearings are available outlining the handi- 
cap concerning water-borne commerce in the 
postwar years. It would be superfluous to 
undertake here a detailed discussion of all 
these problems, the nature of which is well 
known to our Maritime Commission, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, various con- 
gressional committees and State legislative 
committees. In considering the rehabilita- 
tion of water transportation we must recog- 
nize the factors of inflated initial costs of 
construction and inflated operating costs and 
a depressed rate structure which makes it 
impossible to operate at a profit. 

As we see it, there are two possible solu- 
tions to the water transportation problem: 

1. An adequate adjustment of the rail- 
water rate controversy by the ICC taking 
immediate appropriate action to terminate 
this ruthless competition and to restore a 
reasonable halance between rail and water 
service in accordance with its duties as 


charged in part III of the ICC Act or if it 
fails to do so, direct congressional action by 
Congress or State legislatures to put through 
& legislative mandate of a character which 
will permit water-borne commerce to live. 
This adjustment, either by ICC or legislative 
action, should once and for all solve the prob- 
lem of the railroad practice of instituting 
noncompensatory rates on water competitor 
traffic merely for the purpose of holding this 
traffic to the railroads even though at a loss. 

2. Another possibility for the rejuvenation 
of water transportation would be a public 
recognition that maritime commerce is es- 
sential to the national defense and that it 
should be maintained by the Government at 
whatever the cost. This would imply sub- 
sidies in the form of favorable charter condi- 
tions or underwriting by the Government of 
operating losses. Under our form of demo- 
cratic government, I do not believe that any 
of us would choose this as the final solution. 

However, in reviewing the last possibility 
the Merchant Marine Act was enacted at a 
time when the merchant marine was unable 
to compete with foreign operators and con- 
struction and operating subsidies were pro- 
vided to overcome this and to assure that the 
American fleet would continue to ply the 
seas. Recent statistics have shown that this 
subsidy for both construction and operation 
has returned more and cost the taxpayer less 
than any other subsidy provided by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Our domestic commerce would, under this 
plan, have to have the same public assist- 
ance as our off-shore operations. Naturally 
other forms of transportation would pub- 
licly oppose any such suggestion contending 
that it would be discrimination. However, 
other forms of transportation are forgetting 
the fact that they are discriminating against 
the general public and the shipper when 
they are carrying cargo at a loss where com- 
peting with water carriers and then charg- 
ing an excessive rate where there is no com- 
petition. If domestic water commerce is 
essential to national defense, then the cost 
should be carried on as one in the face of 
our national security program. 

The American people, whether they know 
it or not, have a tremendous stake in their 
water-borne commerce and in their ports 
and harbors. The Nation has no cheaper 
form of transportation and this same trans- 
portation has always been a great leveller 
from high rates from other forms of trans- 
portation. It has for a great number of years 
acted as a cover over excessive rates. Its con- 
tribution to the national welfare in economy 
in both war and peace cennot be challenged. 

As we have said before, there is a great 
national investment in navigation equip- 
ment, harbor improvements, and terminal 
facilities, the full benefits of which cannot 
be realized unless it is fully restored and 
protected by either ICC action or legislative 
action both through Congress and our State 
legislators. 


Poll of Minnesota Farmers on Continuance 
of Egg Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mtr. President, one 
of the most vital issues facing the farm 
community is that of the price-support 
program. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
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of the Recorp the Minnesota poll of Aprij 
23, 1950, which was taken on the basis 
of a State-wide sampling of farm opin. 
ion. The poll has been conducted for 
several years, and has a record of rea. 
sonable accuracy insofor as the sampling 
of public opinion is concerned, 

The poll reveals that on the question 
of whether or not the principles of the 
Brannan plan should be applied to exe 
producers, 63 percent of Minnesota farm. 
ers said they would like to see it tried 
and 26 percent said they were opposed 
to it. 

So I ask unanimous consent that the 
poll may be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the Fecorp, as 
follows: 


STATE’s FARMERS STRONGLY FAVOR CONTINUED 
FEDERAL Eco SUPPORTS 


Farmers throughout Minnesota tenc 
favor corn acreage allotments and potato 
production controls, and they strongly 
vocate continued Federal support of egg 
prices, a State-wide sampling of farm opinion 
by the Minnesota poll indicates. 

Three out of every five farmers questione 
in the survey also say they would like t 
see the Government try out a plan fo 
ting market conditions set egg price: 
the Government making payments to egg 
producers if market prices prove too low t 
yield a fair return to them. This would | 
in effect the Brannan plan approach t 
problem. 

A representative cross section of farm men 
and women in all parts of the Stat 
interviewed in the survey. Results s! 

38 percent of the farmers in the sample grow 
corn for market, 77 percent sell eggs, and | 
percent grow potatoes commercially. 

Interviewers asked first: 

“Are you personally for or against 
allotments this year on corn production 


The answers: 
For allotments 
Against 
Qualified 
No opinion 


Under corn acreage limitations announ 
in February—the first in more than 
ade—Minnesota’s commercial corn 
this year will be 24 percent less th 
1949 corn acreage. 

Farmers who grow corn for sale are n 
in favor of the acreage allotment p! 
than are those who grow corn for feed 
cording to the survey results. 

Another question was: 

“Do you think the Government sh 
should not continue to support the pric 
eggs?” 


The replies: 


Seventy-eight percent of the peopl 
sell eggs on the market endorse Fed 
support, as compared with 63 percent 
who do not market eggs. 

Those answering that the Government 
“should” continue to support egg pric: 
asked: 

“How do you think the Government s 
support egg prices?” 

Some suggest a support program 
on egg quality—“so that good eggs | 
best prices.” Others favor Governme! 
chase of surplus eggs, or “setting a minimu! 
price,” or “basing the price on the cost 














i” Twelve percent think “the present 





x method is all right,” with the Government 
ie me taining prices through arrangements 
5 , irying plants. 

S . an two out of every five farmers 
¥ who favor egg price support say they have 


no ideas to offer on how that should be done. 
a 1 farmers were asked: 

“What would you think of this kind of 

Let market conditions set the price of 

but have the Government make pay- 

he egg producer if the market 

! o low to give them a fair return. 

does that strike you—would you like to 

lan tried, or would you be against 


LE RRR 


Ss: Percent 


100 
farmer c’mmented, “That 
like Brannan’s plan, and I wouldn't 

- of it,” and a Lake Elmo farmer 
rainst all Government payments.” 
rop farmer believes such a plan 

fairer—all could make a living,” 
River farmer said he would favor 
the plan if the “fair return” were 
he cost of production. 
rhe final question was: 
1 favor or oppose production con- 






itoes?” 

lies: Percent 
PRIUS ..cnccnitasentienseeenanembnnen 49 
ODD08C.. .cuncumcainde dem anaapnihlindiaaeel 22 
¢ ee ee - 1 

RO ORRIN cncctiaekitcantamimmbedibeamien 2 
100 
elatively few commercial potato grow- 
f questioned in the survey were evenly 


divided in their opinions on the question of 

produ n controls, but among other farm- 

ers there was a vote of more than 2 to 1 
f r of such controls. 





News Letter by Senator Myers to the 
People of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a Washington 
News Letter dated April 29, 1950, written 
by me, being a personal report to the peo- 
pie of Pennsylvania. 
here being no objection, the news let- 
he was ordered to be printed in the 
NECORD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER—A PERSONAL RE- 
) THE PEOPLE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
APRIL 20, 1950. 
is having its troubles—and to im- 
oal-producing States like Pennsyl- 
© sweeping changes that have taken 
1 our fuel tastes in the past 30 years 
‘ t Have a vital significance in terms of 
' and industrial growth. 
ns of grave national concern arise 
t fuel developments, I have recently 
‘a Senate Resolution 239 to au- 
thering all the facts about fuel 
that a national fuel policy may 





I ? y 
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ultimately be worked out. To establish this 
policy, we must know— 

Our energy requirements for the foresee- 
able future in terms of needs for an expand- 
ing peacetime economy and for security in 
event of war. 

What fuels are best adapted to meet our 
energy needs—considering costs in terms of 
available resources—and the possibilities of- 
fered by research, 

How much we can rely upon fuel imports 
in eve it of war, recalling our wartime power 
shortages, and the difficulty of bringing in 
materials from abroad. 

We must have an abundant supply of en- 
ergy at reasonable prices. This is funda- 
mental, and every phase of our national life 
depends upon energy—energy to produce, to 
transport, to heat and light our homes—in 
short, energy for everything. 

Our national energy needs have jumped 
70 percent since World War I. But, though 
our needs have sky-rocketed, coal has stead- 
ily played a smaller role in supplying them. 
The recurrent labor-management disputes in 
coal ure the symptoms, not the cause, of the 
changes which have taken piace since World 
Var 1. Here are a few comparisons: 

Coal furnished 82.3 percent of our energy 
in 1918—but by 1949, only 38.5 percent came 
from coal—anthracite production last year 
was 50 percent less than in 1918—and bitu- 
minous output in 1949 was only 75 percent 
of the 1916 production. 

Petroleum supplied 10.9 percent of our 
energy in 1918—and 37.4 percent last year. 

Natural gas rose from 3.6 percent at the 
end of World War I to 19.1 percent in 1949. 

Water power, still a small fraction, climbed 
from 3.2 percent to 5 percent in 1949. 

There isn’t an easy anstver to explain 
these big shifts. The following points, 
though the list is far from complete, are 
involved in the picture: 

Vast new energy markets have developed 





that rely on liquid fuels—the automobile, 
the truck, and the airplane are notable 
examples. 


Pipe lines carry energy in the form of oil 
and gas at far lower costs than are possible 
through the costly handling of coal by rail 
and water. 

Labor costs for coal are far greater than for 
oil and gas. Once an oil or gas well is drilled, 
the product is pumped from the earth or 
flows out under its own pressure. Every ton 
of coal must be dug—a job which, despite big 
mine safety improvements, is still difficult, 
dirty, unhealthy, and costly. 

Oil imports are capturing important in- 
dustrial markets which formerly used coal, 
and while it’s true we still export nearly as 
much oil as we import, the recent rise in oil 
imports has cut directly into coal markets. 

Profits in oil and gas have been much 
higher, permitting far more research—and 
heavier capital investment—which have low- 
ered oil prices. 

Determining a national fuel policy will be 
a complex job. Facts about particular fuels 
are frequently contradicted by other fuel 
suppliers, and comparisons are difficult. Coal 
makes up 95 percent of our known fuel re- 
serves, so our much more limited supplies of 
oil and gas raise questions of conserving our 
resources. Energy must be available at rea- 
sonable prices or our economy will falter— 
and our economy must expand to meet our 
goal of full employment. 

My resolution tackles the necessary job of 
finding the facts we must have to mect the 
future. When we know what our future 
energy needs will be—and where the energy 
will come from—we have the basis for deter- 
mining policies which will lead us to still 
higher living standards, full employment, 
and much stronger foundations for our free- 

nterprise system. A big and needed task is 
ahead, but it must be undertaken now as a 
matter of national welfare. 

FRANCIS J. MYERS. 
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Commendation of Senator Wiley by Wis- 
consin Weekly Newspapers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, we are all 
familiar with the fact that the weekly 
newspapers of America are one of the 
most vital information links between the 
Congress and the American people at the 
grass roots of the Nation. The weekly 
papers provide indispensable services to 
folks at the grass roots, keeping them in 
contact with developments in their own 
community, in Washington, and 
throughout the world. 

In this connection, I was delighted to 
note in two weekly newspapers of Wis- 
consin—the Waupaca County Post and 
the Clintonville Tribune Gazette—pub- 
lished in the northern part of the Badger 
State an editorial message in praise of 
the senior Senator from America’s dairy- 
land. I think that this editorial pub- 
lished in these two affiliated papers 
voices the judgment not only of many 
other Wisconsin weekly newspaper edi- 
tors, but of daily editors and of the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin as a whole. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the text of this fine and well-de- 
served editorial as published in the April 
27 issues of the Clintonville Tribune 
Gazette and the Waupaca County Post 
entitled ““Witey Alert for Wisconsin” be 
printed in the Appendix of the CoNncREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wiley ALERT FOR WISCONSIN 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY deserves to be 
congratulated o: his alertness in protecting 
and advancing the interests of Wisconsin 
in Washington. 

The Senator now is engaged in a campaign 
to force the Department of Agriculture to 
step up milk research in order to counteract 
the damage which the Democratic Congress 
did to the dairy business by passage of the 
oleomargarine bill. 

The Department, he discovered, spends 
four times as much money for cotton re- 
search as for dairying, yet dairying is the 
farmer’s greatest source of income. 

“Some observers have called the present 
Democratic administration peanut and cote 
ton crazy, judging from the constant em- 
phasis of the administration (dominated by 
southerners) on expanding cotton and pea- 
nut production,” said WILEY. 

The recent farm bill signed by President 
Truman, the Wisconsin Senator points out, 
is a fantastic measure to increase farm and 
peanut acreage, especially, at the expense 
of the entire Nation. 

Senator WILEY also is seeking removal 
barriers to certification of Wisconsin anc 
Minnesota milk for interstate shipment 
a@ means of aiding 
their markets. 

Another pet pr 
Senator is authority for an inventory 
forest resources of our State. He hi 


ais fi und 
that the many wood-using industries of the 
State will be glad to c 


operate with the 
y or rental for tr 
governmental forestry 


er 


wa 


farmers in expan 


ject of the Wisconsin senior 





of the 


igencies in this task. 
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Because Wisconsin is a self-reliant State, 
her Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress are not called on as frequently as those 
from many other States to plead for special 
iz.terests. Some of our Western States are 
almost wholly dependent upon the Federal 
Government, which owns much of the land 
in them. 

In making a vigorous fight against the 
oleomargarine bill anc in promotion of the 
dairy and other Wisconsin industries, how- 
ever, Wi1LEY has found a field in which he 
can rightly claim a square deal for his State. 
In any event, he seems determined to cham- 
pion Wisconsin causes most vigorously in 
Congress. ? 





Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington probably re- 
ceives as much mail on the question of 
Federal rent control as does any other 
Member of the Senate. Citizens write 
to me from every State in the Nation 
about their views, and their letters find 
avery warm welcome. Because both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
are presently considering whether Fed- 
eral rent control ought to expire on June 
30, 1950, or be extended for a further 
period, I wish to share some of my mail 
on the rent-control subject with my col- 
leagues. Those who wrote the letters 
are not my constituents, but I gladly 
seek to provide them with an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. I believe their ob- 
servations to be valid and deserving of 
consideration, I ask unanimous consent 
that these letters be printed in the 
Appendix to the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AprRIL 26, 1950. 
Hon. Harry P. Carn, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Knowing of your good works and 
of your interest in the rights of property 
owners, we thought you might like to read 
the enclosed article on rents in politics. 

All our lives we have been good little 
Democrats but since the Democratic Party 
is leaning heavily toward socialism, we, the 
De Leuws, are determined to be Republicans 
from here on in, 

Sincerely, 
HELEN M. DE LEUW. 
ANDREW J. DE LEUW. 





[From the Los Angeles Times of April 25, 
1950] 


RENTS IN POLITICS 


Rent control is now out of the realm of 
economics and into that of demagogic poli- 
tics. This is made evident by recent utter- 
ances by President Truman and his stooge 
and supporter, Governor Bowles of Con- 
necticut, 

Truman says that millions will suffer be- 
cause of a wave of exorbitant rent increases 
if rent control dies June 30, while Bowles 
weeps for industry and business with the 


declaration that tenants will have at least 
$1,500,000,000 less to spend if rent controls 
expire. 

Both are talking for Buncombe County, 
without the slightest sincerity or intention 
to be accurate. 

Taking Bowles’ statement first, if tenants 
will have $1,500,000,000 less to spend because 
rents go up, then landlords will have $1,500,- 
000,000 more to spend and the net effect on 
the economy will be nil. Bowles must be 
aware of this enormous hole in his argument, 
but thinks the public is too dumb to see it. 

As for H. S. T., he likewise knows better. 
The decontrols already put into effect in 
large arcas have caused no appreciable hard- 
ship. There have been no, or at least very 
few, exorbitant rent boosts. 

That there would be hardship to tenants 
is not a certainty but speculation; while the 
hardship to property owners who are losing 
money with rents frozen at depression levels, 
while taxes and all other costs have pyra- 
mided, is a certainty. 

Meanwhile rent control, present and pros- 
pective, hangs over the rental building situ- 
ation like a dark cloud. Even though new 
construction is not currently controlled, in- 
vestcrs fear it may be. 

The politicians want rent control for one 
reason: They think there are more tenant 
voters than landlord voters. 


WILLIAM H. MAXANT, 
*TTORNEY AT LAw, 
Chicago, Ill., April 26, 1950. 
Senator Harry P. CaIn, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAIN: I understand that you 
are in favor of abolishing rent control, and 
I want to tell you that I appreciate it. I 
think that rent control was needed up to 
this time, but to continue it any longer is 
just political selfishness. 

Many Senators and Congressmen are un- 
able to face this issue honestly and do not 
mind stepping on the feet of some people 
and injuring them unjustly, Just to help 
other people. 

Rvun-away exploitation by landlords would 
have been possible a couple of years ago, but 
today there are places available in sufficient 
quantity to at least limit landlords from be- 
coming foolish and cnarging exorbitant 
prices. But certainly you know that a land- 
lord is entitled to 15 percent or 20 percent 
increase in view of the tremendous increase 
in taxes and other costs which have limited 
the income from rental units to a point 
where people dependent upon them are often 
in severe straits. And how shall they keep 
their buildings up to date? 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM H. MAXAnrT. 


P. S—Please balance the budget. And 
stop deficit spending. Defeat the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 12. Don't 
surrender our freedom by spending us into 
slavery, please. 

A. B. Aymarp, 
Memphis, Tenn., April 17, 1950. 
Senator Harry P. CaINn, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAIN: Along with several 
million other native-born decent American 
citizens, I want to congratulate and com- 
mend you for the efforts you are making to 
forever remove from our United States some 
of the communistic things that are fast de- 
stroying this grand Nation. 

I am now 65 years of age. Over a period 
of 45 years I have pinched a few pennies 
from every dollar I have ever earned and 
placed these savings in a little rent property 
for my old age security. 

Like millions of others who have followed 
this course, I now find my working capital 
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liquidated, my property unsound Physically 
due to inability to maintain it properly yp. 
der this un-American, communistic, Soca) iste 
labor rent control law. ‘ 
People need roofs under which they may 
install the equipment for cooking ; these 
highly inflated potato and other farm prods 
ucts, but the people who have supplied i 
roofs have been sliced off from our econom; 


40M1¢ 





structure, singled out for complete bang. 
ruptcy and _ destruction, discriminateg 
against by our own Government and |e/t to 
struggle single-handed and in despair at 


time when the revenues from their proy 
ties is sorely needed. 7 

The statements -nade by some of the hoy 
ing expediters and broadcast over this Na 
tion, that to remove this communistic rent 
control would upset the economy of th; 
Nation, are grossly overstated and the scare 
crow of economic chaos, broadcast in this 
same connection recently, are absurd and 
distasteful to the thinking people of this 
Nation. On the face of the fight being mace 
to perpetuate these men in office and con- 
tinue this needless waste of public money jt 
is my personal opinion that a wedge is be- 
ing driven into the solidarity of this Nation 
that will be far-flung unless immediate relief 
is had. 

The property owners form the vertebras of 
this Nation’s backbone. They realize that 
their wares will have to go through decent 
channels of competition and price. 

More power to you. 

Sincerely, 


8 


A. B. Aymanp. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., March 7, 1959, 
Senator CaIN, 

Senate Building, Washington, D. C, 
Dear SENATOR: As small property holders, 
my husband and self appreciate and com- 
mend very highly the stand you are taking 
on rent control. We just happened to catc! 
your radio talk last Friday night. We have 
a run-down 6-family apartment which rep- 
resents 10 hard years of self-denial and sacri- 


fice and with rents frozen at a depression 
level it seems impossible to make any head- 
way. Last year we spent $1,400 more than 


our income on the place and when we asked 
for an increase, it was denied and the rent- 


board told us we made 20 percent. It is our 
understanding anyone that received a 1i- 
percent increase will not be granted more. 


How any fair-minded American can con- 
done such actions is more than we 
understand. Our tenants with their 1950 
salaries can afford new cars, fur coats, and 
televisions, while we must continue to skim 


sf 


to pay the coal bill which has almost tripled 
since we bought the place. Our place is be- 
coming more and more run down and there 


+ 


is nothing left over to pay for more than just 
the absolute essentials. 
Please keep up your good fight. 
Sincerely yours, 
MILDRED K. SCHALL. 


DENVER, Coto., March 10, 1950. 
Hon. Harry P. CAIN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. f 

Dear Sir: Once again comes June « 
with its rent control extension p! , 
discriminating against property ownts 
throughout these United States. 

As owners of a small apartment, W‘ 
sire to solicit your further efforts in °% 
half of freedom, by allowing the rent com 
trol law to expire this year on its expiral': . 
date, June 30. We appreciate your 5S") = 
in the past and know that you are right 
in trying to aid the property owners — 
their present struggle to regain the rsh 
to manage their own businesses, whic” they 
have built through the years by hard wols 
and good judgment. 





dee 
hee 











as taxpayers, we believe, that the expen- 
‘ d expansive pay-roll set-up that the 


an 2 nt control maintains in the cities in 
; a United States and in Washington, D. C., 
is 1 needless extravagance. 

~ End rent controls would be an excel- 


to start balancing the budget. It 
1 d be a boon to business in many ways. 
wa hone that you will continue to do what- 
or PC sible to give the property owners of 
! the relief to which they are en- 
1, fr m a law that, in peacetimes, has 
lac n our American way of life. 

Very respectfully, 

JAMES G. PERISHO, 


(Mrs. J.G.) Mase, H. PERIsHO. 


THE Hurps, 
Williamsport, Md., March 3, 1950. 

Dear SE” ATOR CAIN: Just finished listening 

Meet the Press. Several times I have 

rd you concerning rent control and I ad- 

re vour courage. There are 20 families 

rt in my various properties and although 

I have mortgages totaling $10,000 and notes 

tot + $3,000 I have lowered some rents and 

intend lowering others in near future because 
I want to be fair to my tenants. 


I do dislike the Government telling me 
what to and what not to do with my prop- 
erties which I labored so hard for 40 years 
to obtain. I am a retired retail merchant 
58 vears old and due to several permanent ail- 
ments cannot attend to daily routine of 
busines 

I live on rent income and even though I am 
sending my son to college to secure the 
needed education in order to meet the world, 
I do not intend raising my rents one cent, 


control or no control. Just would like to at- 

y own business. 
I am not one of your constituents 
and » never written or spoken one word 
col ning rents to my own Senators TyYDINGS 
or my Representative BraLL 
Ré lican) for I did not wish to attempt 
to influence them but I think so very much 
r your “spunk’’ I just felt like letting 
it, for which I beg your pardon 
you receive plenty correspondence 
the long distance from your State of 
Washington to Washington, D. C. I am a 
registered Democrat but it did not and will 
t do H, S. T. any good. My best to you 





O CONOR 


Wi.uiAM S. Hurp. 


VENTURA, Cauir., April 14, 1950. 
Senator Harry P. CaIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

NATOR CAIN: I wish we, the people 
ad more men like you in Wash- 
represent us. If Congress could 
> what rent control has done to 
le of the landlord, and how hopeless 
re seems since Truman and Con- 
ve decided to go into the housing 


tf America, h 


} 


ars old, a widow, and worked, 
it all my life savings in a few 
ng to be self-supporting in my 
s3ut now you feel like the thing to 
i everything you have, squander the 
i get on the old-age pension, and 
the Government support, as the 

t-up wants to kill all free enter- 

ther price control has been can- 

( . I t control now amounts to con- 
: the prosperity of a single class 
r the benefit of another class, 

ut any public purpose, and 

blic benefit. The vast majority 

the income of the tenants whose 

been frozen, and are still frozen 

s been over 5 years, their incomes 

d, and in many cases, trebled. 

Well afford to pay higher rent. My 

ro years on 6 houses, 4 and 5 rooms 

hed, has been $160. I did some 

4 leased them, and now get $180. 


Iam 66 ve 
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My tenants all made three times that, but 
still they must have cheap rent. My taxes 
have doubled, all labor, paint, maintenance, 
every item has trebled in price. You vote 
subsidies to keep food prices up, and we pay 
taxes to pay Tighe Woods $22,000,000 a year 
to rule landlords as they see fit. 

Give us back prosperity without any string 
tied to it. Give us home rule, our free enter- 
prise. Get us out from this Communist 
principle. I do not see why there is so much 
fuss made in Washington about communism, 
and still keep rent control. May God help 
you to be heard. 

Rent control must die. 

Sincerely yours, 
SARAH ELLEN Gray. 


WarGO, N. DakK., April 14, 1950. 
Senator Harry CaIn, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Wish to thank you for stand you 
are taking for a fair deal to the landlords. 

On April 1, 1949 the new law was drafted 
by Mr. Tighe E. Woods, to give the landlords 
a fair deal as those operating one to four 
rental dwelling units will be allowed rent 
increases if their net operating income is less 
than 25 percent of gross income in such cases 
rent will be hiked to a 30 percent. 

Wish to have Mr. Tighe E. Woods, explain 
to you why he does not live up to his promise 
he drafted. 

On January 1949 we put our saving in this 
house located at 703 Thirteenth Street, 
South Fargo, N. Dak., and made it into a 4- 
family apartment, a k:tchen in each with 
city tas stoves and refrigerators. 

My net income is $177.90 for the 12 months 
not including the $605 interest on this house, 
as this does not go on the expense. Your 
Fargo, N. Dak. area rent director, Mr. A. H. 
Kurth, orders me to refund to the tenants 
$400. I asked your director, Mr. Kurth, re- 
gards to the 30 percent I have the right to 
as drafted. His answer was that they are 
not going by the drafted law on net income 
percentage. 

Your Mr. Tighe E. Woods stated you want 
more housing as there is a shortage. 

Who wants to buy or build while the Fed- 
eral rent lids are on when your Fargo, N. 
Dak. area rent director, Mr. A. H. Kurth, 
dictates without facts or figures for a test 
year, and force me to operate at a loss? 

My gross income, etc., for the above from 
February 1, 1949 to January 31, 1950: Total 
income, $3,027.47; operating expense, $2,- 
849.57; net income, $177.90. 

You are free to use this letter as you see 
fit, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
L. W. JANSEN. 





Senator Myers’ Reports to the People of 
Pennsylvania—No. 23, No. 24, and 
No. 25 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three radio 
addresses by me to the people of Penn- 
sylvania, the 23d, 24th, and 25th in the 
biweekiy series, on April 3, Apri! 17, and 
April 30, 1950. 


s» reyes 
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There being no objection, the broad- 
casts were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


TEXT OF TRANSCRIPTION BY UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FRANCIS J. Myers Over PENNSYL- 
VANIA Rapio STATIONS, WEEK END oF 
Marcu 31-Aprit 2, INCLUsIvE—No. 23 IN 
BIWEEKLY SERIES 
Well, you're going to be counted. 

But that’s no real surprise to you, be- 
cause for the last month or so, there’s been 
a lot in the papers about the 1950 census. 
Probably most of you have read some of the 
stories or discussed this with your friends, 
and it’s entirely possible that you know one 
or more of the 140,000 people who are going 
to help Uncle Sam tally our population. 

What some of you may not know is the 
fact that this census of the American people 
is required by our Constitution. Actually, 
the original purpose of taking a census once 
every 10 years was to determine the number 
of Members each State was entitled to have 
in the House of Representatives. 

Our founding fathers, in addition to the 
many other problems that confronted them, 
spent a long time working out a method 
for representing each of the Thirteen Col- 
onies in our Legislature. The largest of the 
Colonies felt that each colony should be 
represented in proportion to its population. 
The smallest ones naturally objected to this 
on the grounds that the large Statcs would 
simply snow them under if representation 
was based on population. 

So the inevitable followed. A compromise 
was reached that satisfied everybody. It was 
decided to have two Houses in the Congress, 
as you know. In one of these two Houses, 
each State was to have two representatives, 
regardless of its population. This body be- 
came Our Senate, and to this day each of our 
48 States has two Senators, 

The House of Representatives, on the 
other hand, answered the criticism of the 
larger States, by providing that the mem- 
bership in the House would be apportioned 
according to population. Even here, how- 


ever, there was one more qualification. The 
Constitution required that every State, 
however small, should have at least one 


Representative in the House. 

So the census got started under a constitu- 
tional mandate to count our population once 
every 10 years in order to readjust things so 
that each State was properly represented in 
the House. The first United States census 
took place in 1790, just a year after the First 
Congress had assembled. By comparison 
with the elaborate affair that is planned for 
1950, the census in 1790 was a pretty crude 
business. The census was conducted by 17 
United States marshals, who were, in turn, 
assisted by 600 clerks and interviewers. They 
took their information down on little scraps 
of paper, and when the job was finished they 
found that the population of the Thirteen 
States had reached the magnificent total of 
3,929,214 people. In 1940, just exactly 150 
years later, the population of the United 
States was found to be 131,669,275. Based 
on that 1940 finding, the apportionment of 
the 435 Representatives among our 48 States 
was completed by 1944, when elections were 
held for the Seventy-ninth Congress, and 
thus the Seventy-ninth, the Eightieth, and 
the Eighty-first Congresses have been select- 
ed on the basis of the populations of the 
several States of 1940. New York, being our 
most populous State, has a total of 45 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. In 
other words, more than a tenth of all our 
Congressmen come from New York alone 
We in Pennsylvania have 33 Congressmen, 
since our State in 1940 was second largest 
Four States, including our neighboring State 
of Delaware, have only one Representative 
each. For these 4 smallest States it is in- 
teresting to note that their representation of 
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2 Senators out of the 96 is overwhelmingly 
out of proportion with the ratio of 1 Con- 
gressman to 435. It is just such a result as 
this which caused our founding fathers to 
establish two Houses of Congress as a safe- 
guard to the rights of people in every State. 

I've already indicated that the 1950 census 
will be a very elaborate affair. We plan to 
do far more than count noses. The Bureau 
of Census has estimated that our 1950 popu- 
lation will be somewhere around 150,000,000 
people, and in order to do the work of count- 
ing the number exactly the Government is 
hiring 140,000 people whose job it will be to 
call at your home to make sure you are 
counted. ’ 

It may interest you to know that we are 
going to count our population as of the Ist 
day of April 1950. Thus, a baby born on or 
before April 1 of this year will be counted, 
but if the child is born after that time he 
will not be counted, even though the census 
taker hasn’t yet called at your home. By the 
same token, if a person dies before April 1 
he will not be counted, but if he is alive on 
that day and dies April 2 he will nonetheless 
be counted in the census, regardless of 
whether or not the census taker has called 
by that time. 

Now if the Census of 1950 were confined 
merely to counting noses, it certainly 
wouldn’t be much of a job, and it certainly 
wouldn’t require the services of 140,000 peo- 
ple. There has, over the past hundred years, 
been a steady change in the type of informa- 
tion acquired by the census-taker. Back in 
1850, the census-takers were required to ask 
personal questions like “Are you a pauper?” 
“Are there any idiots in this household?” and 
“How many of your relatives are convicts?”. 
I think you can understand why questions 
of this sort were resented and later dropped. 
By 1880, the census-takers were asking ques- 
tions about our health; for example, determ- 
ining the number of people who were crippled 
or disabled or ill, and for the first time there 
were some questions asked in that year of 
1880 about unemployment. Still later, more 
questions were added to shed more light on 
our economic life. There were questions 
about the number of telephones, whether you 
owned or rented your home, how much you 
paid for rent, and in 1940 every person above 
the age of 14 who made less than $5,000 a 
year was asked to state the exact amount. 
Persons who made more than $5,000 annually 
in 1940 simply reported that their income 
was above that level, and let it go at that. 

This year the census-takers are going to ask 
some more detailed questions about income. 
They don’t intend, however, to ask everyone 
the income questions. One person in five 
over the age -* 14 will be asked his income. 
If he makes over $10,000 a year, he will simply 
state that as a fact and he will not have to 
give the amount. Those who make less than 
$10,000 will be requested to list in detail the 
various sources of their incomes. However, 
there aren’t any names involved in taking 
this income information, so you have abso- 
lutely nothing to worry about if you're afraid 
the information would be misused, or turned 
over to the neighbors for gossip purposes. 
The facts about your income, if you happen 
to be one of those asked, are reported sep- 
arately on a confidential form, and if you like, 
you can even fill out the form after the 
census-taker leaves, and mail it in later, so 
long as you do mail it in. 

Now why on earth is the Government going 
to ask you all these questions about the num- 
ber of years you spent in school, the money 
you make, where you were living a year ago, 
whether you've ever been in the armed serv- 
ices, and so forth? Well, as a matter of fact, 
this information is being requested because 
the census provides us with the clearest pic- 
ture of America that we have. Much of the 
information that will be collected in the cen- 
sus has been requested by businessmen to 
give them a better picture of their markets 
for various products in terms of the amounts 


of money the family has to spend. As an il- 
lustration of this, a manufacturer who dis- 
covered that almost no family under a cer- 
tain income level bought the kind of product 
he made, might well decide to come out with 
a cheaper model in order to enlarge his busi- 
ness. 

A great deal of the information that will 
be gathered in the 1950 census will prove 
extremely useful to State and local authori- 
ties interested in matters like building new 
schools, playgrounds, public-health facili- 
ties, etc. They will rely upon census in- 
formation to give them a picture of the 
number of school-age children that they 
can expect 3 years or 5 years from now, 
basing their estimates on the local birth 
rate, and the increase in the number of 
children now below school age. These same 
local authorities will also be interested in 
the income information from the census, 
because it will give them a better knowledge 
of their community’s resources compared 
with State and National averages. 

So I think you can see the importance of 
giving the census-taker the most exact in- 
formation possible. I know all of you, at 
one time or another, have got into discus- 
sions and arguments, comparing your sec- 
tion of the country with some other sec- 
tion. And about the only real source of in- 
formation you have for settling them is by 
turning to the facts set forth in the census 
reports. In fact, a great many of the sta- 
tistics that you see quoted every day in your 
newspapers are based directly on informa- 
tion found in the census reports—the aver- 
age family size, the number of families, num- 
ber of people living on farms, the number 
of women at work, the number of homes 
with electricity, etc. 

So once all this census information is col- 
lected and published, as it will be by 1952, 
it will provide the foundation for all the 
economic and social studies that will be 
conducted in America for the next 10 years— 
studies that are useful alike to private in- 
dustry, charitable organizations, farm and 
labor groups, and officials of all levels of Gov- 
ernment carrying out their duties as public 
servants. 

So your census-taker isn’t being nosey in 
coming around and questioning you. He’s 
gathering facts that will allow us to draw 
an accurate picture of America, and every 
one of us will benefit from this new knowl- 
edge. You and your family won’t appear 
by name in any of the 50 volumes that will 
ultimately be published to summarize the 
15,000,000,000 facts that will be collected in 
the census. You'll be in the census all right, 
but you'll appear there in the form of sta- 
tistics that will describe your family and 
all the other 40,000,000 families of America. 

The chances are the census taker who vis- 
its you will be a woman, but this isn’t neces- 
sarily so. I might point out in connection 
with the census taker that he or she is under 
oath to keep in absolute confidence every- 
thing you tell him. in fact, if the census 
taker violates this oath, he is apt to spend 
up to 2 years in prison or might find himself 
subject to a $1,000 fine. This wasn’t always 


. the case, however, in the past, and for the 


first few times that the United States took a 
census, there were some pretty serious viola- 
tions of confidence, but it’s been many, many 
years now that the census taker has been 
required to treat as confidential the informa- 
tion he gathers. 

As a matter of fact, it’s illegal for anyone 
to refuse to answer the questions asked by 
the census taker, and anyone who does turn 
the enumerator away without answering the 
questions is liable for a $1,000 fine or a pris- 
on sentence. The truth of the matter is that 
this provision in the law is more or less mean- 
ingless, because people have always cooper- 
ated very well with the enumerators. Even 
when they are busy, most people seem to en- 
joy answering the cuestions and view census 
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taking as being sort of a quiz that they're q) 
prepared to answer. This is perfectly unger. 
standable, because after all, the question; 
you will be asked all concern the things yoy 
know about, and most of them are thins; 
that no one else is prepared to answer {o; 
you. 

So sometime in the course of the ney 
couple of weeks you'll have a visitor who has 
a lot of questions to ask. Perhaps if you'r 
living on a farm, it may be as late as the eng 
of April before the census taker gcts around 
to you, but Dr. Peel, who is the Director o; 
the Bureau of Census, estimates that mos 
of the questionnaires will be completed py 
April 15. So I urge you to cooperate, as } 
know you will, because the census js really 
important to us all. 

By the 4th of July the Census Bureau yj 
give us a provisional estimate of our 195) 
population, but when you stop to consider 
that 15,000,000,000 facts must be tabulateq 
and compiled in diferent tables, you cay 
readily appreciate why it will be late in 1952 
before the job is finished. 

Your part of that big job comes up within 
the next 2 weeks, and after that, we'll have 
to wait until 1952 to see what we look like, 


TEXT OF TRANSCRIPTION BY UNITED Srartrs 
SENATOR FRANCIS J. MYERS OVER PENNSYL. 
VANIA RaDIo STATIONS, WEEK ENp oF Appi, 
15-17, IncLtusIve—No. 24 IN  Biwerx.y 
Series 


I'd like to discuss on this broadcast two 
recent pieces of legislation which, though 
they haven’t made big headlines, wil! meana 
great deal to many Pennsylvanians. 

Last week, the Eighty-first Congress com- 
pleted action on its second major housing 
bill. Most of you are probably familiar wit) 
the public housing law passed last summer, 
but before going into the details of the 1950 
law just passed, I'd like to summarize some 
of the developments Under the 1949 act. 

Thus far, as a result of the 1949 lav, 
seven Pennsylvania communities have been 
allocated about $13,000,000 in direct grants 
for slum-clearance and urban-redevelopment 
projects. In addition, almost 23,000 low- 
rent public housing units are scheduled for 
construction by 35 local housing authorities 
in Pennsylvania by the middle of 1951, as 
part of the 6-year program to furnish ade- 
quate housing for 810,000 American families 
whose incomes are in the lowest-income 
brackets. 

The farm home loan section established 
under the 1949 housing act has perhaps been 
the biggest success of all. To date, $2,000,00) 
have been distributed in Pennsylvania 0 
farm owners in the form of long-term, loW- 
interest loans and grants to enable farmers 
to rebuild run-down buildings, put up new 
structures, and in general, get their farms 
back into the black. I had the privilege, 
several months ago, to present the first of 
these farm-loan checks to a young an 
and his wife who lived near Lewisburg—and 
I know that he, and many others, are finding 
this farm-loan program of great value !! 
getting their farms on a sound economic 
footing. 

Now the new Housing Act, just passed 10st 
week, make comprehensive additions to our 
housing programs. For one thing, a num 
ber of changes have been made in the FHA 
mortgage-insurance program to €! rage 
construction of housing for families who ¢ 
afford to pay only $50 to $70 a month for 4 
place to live. The new changes in the FHA 
program are designed to get on the marke! 
soundly constructed housing at co hat 
just aren’t to be found today. For one 
thing, the new bill visualizes the construc: 
tion of two-bedroom houses that can be pul 
chased with down payments as low @: $35), 
and with monthly payments of about $50 

The 1950 act just passed will a'so & 
courage construction of apartments \ tw 
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e bedrooms—recognizing that in re- 
rs there has been a tendency to build 
partments entirely too small to house 


of the veterans who haven’t thus far 
ble to get GI loans for their own homes. 


As of the end of this year, the veteran will no 
nger be required to get a combination of a 
GI loan and an HA loan to build and buy his 
home, Henceforth, he will be able to get a 


e GI loan at 4 percent covering 100 per- 
1e value of his house up to $10,000. 
he veteran is unable to borrow the 
1ey at 4 percent from private sources, he 
be able to get it in the form of a direct 
‘om the Government—though as a 
pI 1 matter, I seriously doubt that the 
direct Government loan feature will be widely 
used, simply because I’m sure that our banks 
i other private lending organizations will 
he money available under the new GI 
surance program. And incidentally, 
vs of veterans who died from service- 
cted injuries will be able to participate 
he GI home loan program. This is the 
first time in which the GI privileges have 
been extended to their widows, and is the 
result of an amendment which Senator 
McManon, of Connecticut, and I submitted. 
Another and very important new feature 
the housing bill just enacted is the $300,- 
000,000 housing loan program for colleges and 
iversities. This is the first peacetime aid 
ducation bill ever passed by Congress, and 
koth State schools and private, nonprofit 
colleges and universities will be able to bor- 
row direct from the Government for student 
and faculty housing construction. The loans 
to the schools may run for a period of 40 
years at an interest rate of 24% percent, and 
s estimated that college students living 
n dormitories that will be constructed un- 
der this program will be able to save as much 
; $170 a year in school housing costs. So, 
Ss you can see, this should be a big help to 
families who plan to send their children on 
to college in the future. 
If you want further details about the new 
using act, I urge you to write me, Senator 
1s J. Myers, Senate Office Building, 
igton, D, C., and I shall be happy to 
send some additional information to you. 
Well, so much for hceusing. 
rhaps some of you noticed that the 
had a regular ‘ield day April 5 in 
on the displaced persons bill. I must 
that by midnight of the fifth, there 
d single Senator who could remember 
ther day quite like it. But before telling 
you what happened between 2 p. m. and 
midnight on April 5, T’d like to tell you a bit 
beut the background of the DP legislation. 
The initials DP—standing for displaced 
persons—entered the world’s vocabulary in 
the closing days of World War II. You 
| recall that Adolf Hitler developed, over 
the urse of a dozen years or so, between 
d 1945, a number of methods for 
people miserable—and it’s pretty 
lard to say which of his many devices was 
. Certainly he refined the art of 
% concentration camps, and we're 
ked to remember his death camps 
e Belsen and Dachau where human beings 
burned like firewood. 
But another trick Hitler developed was in 
t to solve his wartime labor shortage 
ting people from all of conquered 
and dragging them off to Germany 
slave laborers. These were among 
the displaced persons, although 
e other hundreds of thousands made 
by the advancing armies of Ger- 
i Russia. 
_ us, by the termination of World War II 
“ere were more than a million DP’s, exiled 
eless, floating around in Europe. 
lem of resettling them was one of 
nal importance if peace and sta- 
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to be achieved in Europe. 
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To resettle this group of a million or so 
uprooted people, the International Refugee 
Organization was formed, and by 1947 the 
IRO had special camps established through- 
out central Europe in which, for the time 
being, the refugees were housed and fed 
until a way could be found for resettling 
them. 

Of course, the resettlement job was badly 
complicated by the fact that the Commu- 
nists were spreading their political control 
over the countries of eastern Europe, and 
pretty obviously, a tremendous number of the 
refugees from eastern Europe either could 
not return home, or did not wish to do so. 

It was possible, however, for more than 
100,000 DP’s to return home—they being, for 
the most part, those who lived in the coun- 
tries of western Europe that were still outside 
the Communist orbit. In addition to those 
who returned to their native countries, about 
800,000 other DP’s have immigrated to new 
lands, 140,000 have entered the United 
States under the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, and the rest have gone to Israel, Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and several of the South 
American countries. 

In the postwar years, Communist activities 
behind the iron curtain has created another 
kind of DP—that is, people who were forced 
into exile by the Communists as a result of 
political and religious persecution. But 
these postwar DP’s, like the wartime DP’s be- 
fore them were also victims of totalitarian 
oppression. 

In the spring of 1948, Congress enacted 
the displaced persons law which has en- 
abled America to play its role in settling the 
international refugee problem. There was a 
bitter controversy over the legislation at that 
time, particularly in the Senate. The opposi- 
tion to the bill came from a handful of Sena- 
tors who took the position that the DP was 
a European problem, and that America had 
no business opening its doors to a bunch of 
foreigners. To many other Senators, that 
attitude made no sense whatsoever, because 
America has traditionally been a home for 
the oppressed, and from our earliest colonial 
history, people have come to the New World 
to find hope and freedom denied them else- 
where. 

But, as I say, there was a lot of contro- 
versy over this point, and the 1948 DP law 
was pretty much of a compromise that had 
many contradictions init. Opponents of the 
legislation managed to insert into the law 
many restrictive provisions which made the 
act very difficult to administer, and which, 
furthermore, discriminated badly against 
many groups of people. 

I will say, however, that despite the many 
discriminatory provisions, the 1948 DP !aw 
was made to work surprisingly well. The 
primary reasons for this lay in the fact that 
hundreds of thousands of Americans pitched 
in to help out in every way they could to 
bring DP’s here, and private charitable 
groups—Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
alike—joined hands, and with the help of 
the Displaced Persons Commission itself, and 
the cooperation of State and local officials, a 
miracle was accomplished in bringing in 
140,000 DP’s under the 1946 act. 

By the end of 1949, however, the restrictive 
provisions of the law hampered the opera- 
tion of the DP program seriously. In a very 
short time, the number of incoming DP’s 
dropped from 18,000 monthly to a third of 
that number. This situation had been fore- 
seen, and the House of Representatives had, 
in June of last year, passed a new DP bill 
which ccrrected the bad mistakes in the ex- 
isting law. In the Senate, though, the House 
bill bogged down. Opponents of the DP 
program charged that a great many unde- 
sirable people were coming in as DP’s, and 
that there had been a great deal of fraud in 
the administration of the program. 

Senate committee hearings dragged on and 
on, and by March of this year, the DP pro- 
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gram was just about stalemated by the de- 

lay. Those of us who felt that the law had 

to be revised and made workable did every- 
thing we could to bring the DP bill to a vote 
and get the program back in operation. 

As the evidence piled up in the Senate 
committee hearings, it became increasingly 
apparent that the charges of fraud were not 
supported by the facts, and that all the 
charges leveled at the DP program had been 
raised for no other purpose than to delay 
action on the bill. 

It’s true, of course, that the evidence did 
disclose a tiny handful of DP’s who hadn't 
worked out. There were a few who were 
lazy, and a few who couldn’t get along with 
the Americans who sponsored them—though 
it wasn’t always clear whether the DP or 
the sponsor was at fault. Most significant 
of all was the fact that no evidence showed 
any basis for believing that potentially sub- 
versive people were coming in under the DP 
program. 

So it was clear that the way to handle the 
very small group who hadn't got along well 
was to give them another chance, or deport 
them if they didn’t work out. This was 
especially true when you consider that, ex- 
cept for this small group, the other 149,000 
DP’s were proving themselves to be splendid 
people. 

Finally, on April 5, we were successful in 
bringing the DP bill to a vote in the Senate. 
Voting started at 2 p.m. Opponents of the 
bill had lined up an impressive array of 
crippling tactics—tactics designed either to 
delay passage, or to give us, once more an 
unworkable bill. Between 2 p. m. and mid- 
night of April 5, the Senate voted on more 
than 120 separate amendments to the DP 
bill before it was finally passed. 

I will say, however, that during this 10- 
hour period, almost the entire Senate stayed 
on hand for the voting. It was clear from 
the first vote at 2 p. m. that those of us who 
had fought so long to get a good DP law 
were in the majority, and our only problem 
was to stay at our job and beat off the 
amendments. The opponents, on the other 
hand, were counting on us to give up in cis- 
gust rather than sit for 10 hours or longer 
just to get a good bill. 

Well, the result was a splendid bill as it 
left the Senate—and a real victory for inter- 
national cooperation. All told, the bill as it 
passed the Senate authorized the admission 
of nearly 420,000 refugees in the period be- 
tween 1948 and 1951. Among them, neeriy 
55,000 German ethnic expellees under the 
amendment submitted by Senator DouUGLAs 
and myself, and 5,000 refugees from the 
Yugoslav sections of Venezia Giulia, as a re- 
sult of an amendment submitted jointly by 
Senator Ives and myself. 

The new DP bill owes its existence to the 
splendid bipartisan cooperation of the R»- 
publicans and Democrats who worked so 
closely together in getting a good bill 
through. And in tie important business of 
winning the cold war—of preserving democ- 
racy and freedom on earth—every American 
should be proud, not only of this oi!l, ut 
also of the fine bipartisan cooperation which 
its passage reflects. 

Text OF TRANSCRIPTION BY UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FRANCIS J. MYERS OvER PENNSYL- 
VANIA RapDio STATIONS, WEEK END OF APRIL 
28-30, INCLUSIVE—NO. 25 IN BIWEEKLY 
SERIES 
Tne Post Office Department has been in 

the headlines recently, ard I thought I'd 

devote some of this broadcast to a bit cf 

post-office history. 

Benjamin Franklin, in addition to hi 
many other accomplishments, became—as 
you know—the father oi our postal system. 
This came about in 1775, the year before 
we declared our independence from Britain. 
A few years later, our founding fathers in- 


} 


cluded the operation of the postal system 
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as one of the duties of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and spelled this out in the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

In the earliest days of our Republic, the 
Federal Government merely undertook to 
carry the mail from one State to another— 
and left to each State the task of distribut- 
ing the mail. This didn’t work out par- 
ticularly well, and before 1800, Congress 
authorized the Post Office to distribute mail 
between communities within each State. It 
was about this time, too, that it was decided, 
a a mater of national policy, that mail 
should be delivered to people who lived out 
on the frontiers—and because the distances 
involved were frequently great, and the 
volume of mail was usually small, this proved 
to be rather expensive. As a result, Con- 
gress felt it would encourage the develop- 
ment of the country if postal rates were 
kept down, and thus it came about that 
things like the Pony Express—which oper- 
rted at a loss—were supported directly by 
the Government as a matter of public 
interest. 

So, almost from the start, the Post Office 
was never consciously intended to make a 
profit. On the other hand, it’s always been 
our policy to keep postal losses at a mini- 
mum—and the question usually boils down 
to a determination of what phases of the 
postal operation should be continued at a 
loss. 

As a matter of fact, the Post Office has 
actually made money in 15 of the past 
100 years—not much—but a little bit. 
Recent years postal subsidies have grown 
larger for a number of reasons. For one 
thing, mail rates have stayed down much 
more than have prices generally—and for 
another, there has been a big increase in 
the use of certain classes of mail that are 
handled at a loss by the Post Office. 

One of the big money-losers for more than 
50 years now has been rural free delivery. 
RFD, as rural free delivery is known, was 
inaugurated in the Democratic administra- 
tion of President Cleveland, back in 1896. 
Prior to that time, rural people were forced 
to go into to town for their mail—or hired 
someone to deliver it for them. RFD was 
certainly a good idea, because it gave the 
farm and other rural people the same op- 
portunities that city people had where use 
of the mails were concerned. 

Now here are some interesting facts about 
various kinds of mail, and some of the spe- 
cial things our postal service helps us provide. 
For one thing, the Post Office makes money 
on the ordinary 3-cent stamp—the so-called 
first-class mail. The profits on first-class 
mail last year amounted to more than 
$82,000,000. 

The 6-cent air-mail service is a money- 
loser. On the other hand, air-mail subsidies 
have had a lot to do with the growth and 
development of our air lines. For years, when 
the commercial air lines first got their start, 
the air-ma‘l subsidies were an important part 
of the revenue they received. It’s true, of 
course, that many people have criticized the 
air-mail subsidies, but when we stop to con- 
sider today that the experience gathered by 
our commercial air lines in the 1930’s gave us 
a tremendous advantage in developing our air 
power in World War II, the mail subsidy was 
a small price to pay. 

Parcel post operates at a loss, too. Not a 
big loss, considering the volume of business 
handled, but it does come to $73,000,000. 
The biggest Post Office deficits are run up by 
our .o-called second- and third- class mail- 
ing permits. These permits, you may recall, 
allow special rates to newspapers, magazines, 
periodicals, books, and so forth that are ship- 
ped through the mails. The question is fre- 
quently asked why Congress doesn’t increase 
the rates on publications of various sorts. 

The answer to that is pretty straightfor- 
ward: It goes back to freedom of the press, 
as a matter of fact. Take newspapers as an 


example. A great many local papers are dis- 
tributed through the mails. If the postal 
rates went up, that would simply be the last 
straw, and some of them—which make very 
little money now—would be driven out of 
business. Surprisingly, the importance of 
low mail rates for newspapers isn’t confined 
to papers with small circulations. A great 
many of the larger papers don’t make much 
money, and they, too, would be seriously af- 
fected if postal rates went up. 

Congress has long felt—and I believe, 
wisely—that it is in the best interests of our 
country for people to get information easily 
and inexpensively. If rates on magazines, 
newspapers, books, and so on, were to rise, 
the prices would go up, fewer people would 
read them, and our democracy, which de- 
pends so heavily upon an informed public, 
would suffer. 

I might point out, too, in connection with 
postal rates on books, that many libraries 
in rural areas circulate books to schools, and 
to others, by use of mail rates that are quite 
low. Here again, an increase in mail rates 
would have a serious effect. 

There is a bill pending in Congress to raise 
the rates on certain classes of mail, and 
hearings are presently being conducted in the 
Senate on that bill. The Senate committee 
has not yet reached a decision as to what 
mail-rate increases, if any, it will recom- 
mend to the Senate—and I think you can 
understand why any such recommendations 
would have to be considered quite carefully 
in terms of the importance of having our 
people acquire good information at reason- 
able prices. 

All told, the Post Office Department went 
in the red last year by more than half a 
billion dollars, and suggestions have been 
renewed that postal rates be increased to cut 
down the loss. The big question to be set- 
tled in a situation like that is to find where 
rate increases can be allowed without causing 
harm—and some savings could undoubtedly 
be achieved by reorganization of certain sec- 
tions of the Post Office Department itself. 

Most of you undoubtedly saw the stories in 
the papers 10 days or so ago that the Post- 
master General had ordered home deliveries 
of mail cut to one trip daily. This order has 
been widely protested—and, I think, for good 
reasons. I don’t believe the Postmaster 
General is altogether to blame for the order. 
Apparently, members of the Appropriations 
Committee in the House of Representatives 
told the Post Office Department recently that 
it would not appropriate as much money to 
make up the Post Office deficit next year— 
and told the Postmaster General to cut down 
on mail service, or else. 

I think this was an ill-considered move— 
and most of the people I’ve talked with about 
the proposed cut in mail deliveries seem to 
agree. It’s possible we don’t need more than 
one home mail delivery in some parts of the 
Nation—but I feel we ought to get the facts 
before we move impulsively to cut service 
back to that level. As matters stand now, 
the order to reduce the number of Geliveries 
comes before anyone has been given a chance 
to be heard. The Appropriations Committee 
doesn’t know how many people actually need 


‘more than one delivery daily. Before making 


any arbitrary decision of that sort, people 
should have an opportunity to express their 
feelings on the matter. 

I don’t expect that the order wil! go 
through, and I am doing my level best to get 
the order rescinded. 

Certainly one of the big objections to the 
proposed curtailmen: of mail services is 
found, as I’ve indicated, in the fact that a 
reduction in mail deliveries has never re- 
ceived any study. On the other hand, the 
Hoover Commission, in its broad study of 
the operating practices used by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, devoted al- 
most 2 years to the organization and opera- 
tion of the Post Office Department—and the 
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commission made a comprehensive body o; 
recommendations that would save money 
and generally put the Post Office on a soung 
basis. 

The commission estimated that its recom. 
mendations would save about $200,000,009 
annually if all of them were carried out, anq 
furthermore, the commission felt its recom. 
mendations would improve mail service. 
rather than cut it back as the present order 
proposes to do. The Hoover Commission 
recommendations called for increases jp 
some of the second- and third-class majj 
rates, and secondly, that a number of inter- 
nal changes be made in the organization of 
the post office itself. I’ve already mentioned 
that a vill to increase mail rates is being 
considered by the Senate Post Office Com. 
mittee, and it is also important to point out 
that certain of the reorganizetion changes 
submitted by the commission were carried 
out last year by the President and Congress 

Additional reorganization measures for 
the post office are included in the group ot 
21 reorganization plans recently submitted 
to Congress by the President, and further 
streamlining of the post office is contem- 
plated by other legislation now in Congress, 

These reorganization plans, based on long 
study, and on extensive hearings before 
Congress, are the sensible way to face the 
problem of postal deficits and the general 
efficiency of post-office operation. By and 
large, while there are undoubtedly some de- 
sirable changes that should be made in the 
postal system, it cannot be denied that the 
people of America have tremendous faith in 
the United States mail service. The mail 
does go through, and it is no answer toa 
$527,000,000 postal deficit to attempt a sav- 
ing of a tiny fraction of this by curtailing 
mail service, especially when no study has 
been given the question. 

In closing, I want to say a bit about the 
progress of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations. The Commission was estab- 
lished back in 1947 us a completely biparti- 
san investigation of the executive branch of 
Government. The members of the commis- 
sion included equal numbers of Republican 
and Democratic Members of Congress, rep- 
resentatives of the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment, and representatives of the public. 

The purpose of the study was to determine 
ways of improving the efficiency of Govern- 
ment operation. The commission mace the 
first exhaustive study of our executive 
branch that had ever been made. During 
the 160 years of our national life, the Gov- 
ernment had gradually accumulated a vast 
and complex pyramid of agencies, bureaus, 
commissions, and so forth, that had been 
designed to meet particular problems. The 
commission’s final report consisted of 4 
2,000,000-word blueprint for efficient gov- 
ernment. 

The recommendations in the Commission 
report were general in nature, and 60 per- 
cent of them required action by Congress 
to put them into effect. When you consider 
that our Government is the biggest business 
in the world, it is evident that all the changes 
suggested by the Commission will take a long 
time to carry out. To date, however, prog- 
ress has been far above expectations. By 
the end of 1949, 20 percent of the recom- 
mendations were in effect, and it was esti- 
mated that those changes alone would save 
about a billion and a quarter dollars al- 
nually. 

Naturally, there has been some disagret- 
ment over the various recommendations 
reorganize various agencies of Government, 
because differences of opinion have arise 
over what is, in fact, the best and mos 
efficient way to carry out a given func! 
These objections have been raised by Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, but I am 
proud to say that the efforts to carry 0! 
ward the reorganization plans have cob- 
tinued on a broad, bipartisan basis, W" 























of both major parties strongly be- 
reorganization progrcom., 
uesday, by the way, there will be a 
at Independence Hall in Philadel- 
-h will mark the beginning of a 
ion-wide program to promote interest in, 
knowledge of, the reorganization pro- 
Pn bipartisan group of private citi- 
inown as the Citizens Committee for 
Hoot r Report, is sponsoring what they 
c a Cracker Barrel Caravan that 
q tour the country telling people of the 
‘ami ion’s recommendations, and inform- 
of the progress that is being made, 
van will tour eastern Pennsylvania 
and later in the summer will visit 
tern part of the State. Dr. Robert 
n. president of Temple University at 
( \phia is national chairman of the 
ens Committee, and he has invited me 
spe 1k at the Independence Hal) ceremony. 
ortunately, I am so busy in the Senate 
ust now that I won't be able to attend. 
I do urge all of you, however, to watch for 
Cracker Barrel Caravan in your own com- 
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this important task of promoting effi- 
1 Government. I have supported the 
nization program from the start, and 
d like some further details about the 
r m, I urge you to write me for a copy 
fa recent news-letter I issued on the prog- 
ress of the reorganization work. Just ad- 
dr me, United States Senator Francis J. 
Myers, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
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Business Week Magazine Commended on 
Editorial, Productivity: Promise and 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
he purposes of the Murray-Patman Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 was to promote a 
fuller understanding of economic prob- 
ems. A dramatic illustration of the fact 
that this purpose is at least in part being 
achieved is found in the editorial en- 
titled ‘Productivity: Promise and Prob- 
lem” in the magazine Business Week of 
March 18, 1950. 

I commend this editorial to the busi- 
nessmen of America, both small and 

tse. I commend it to the attention 
of business organizations in the fields of 
both distributicn end manufacture. 

In this editorial Business Week com- 
nits itself to the idea of a steadily ex- 
banding economy. 

tme quote: 


‘ 


if \ re to balance the Federal budget 
nd eid deficit spending, we need to expand 
Wl economy in the same way. A 
tional income, which would raise 
nt revenues, would be the painless 

deficit financing, 


This 


ES 
ri 


is the same position taken by 
ident Truricn and his distinguished 
ouncil of Economic Advisers in the Eco- 
omic Report which was transmitted to 
‘l¢ Congress on January 6 of this year. 


“= business conditions continue to ime 
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Stated the President in this report— 
we should bring Government receipts and 
expenditures into balance, and provide some 
surplus for debt reduction, at the earliest 
date consistent with the welfare of the 
country. 


In the same report, the President also 
pointed out that—and I quote: 


Within 5 years, we can achieve an annual 
output in excess of $300,000,060,000. 


This goal also has now been taken over 
by the editors of Business Week. Let me 
quote once more from their editorial: 

A real gain in production per man-hour— 
not the spectacular 10 percent a year that 
came after World War I, nut a steady yearly 
climb of, say, 3 percent over the next 5 
years—would add roughly $40,000,000,000 to 
the total of goods and services that the coun- 
try is producing. That would leave room for 
moderate wage increases, a gradual but sub- 
stantial increase in social services, and some 
tax reductio.. 


The Busiiess Week editorial did not 
specifically say that we could reach a 
$300,000,060,C00 national economy within 
5 years; it merely said we could increase 
our total production of goods and serv- 
ices hy forty billion. But since the pres- 
ent size of our national economy is just 
about $260,000,000,000, the simple addi- 
tion of these two figures shows that 
Business Week has accepted the Presi- 
dents target. 

To encourage the expansion of our 
economy, the editor of Business Week 
called for an expansion of domestic mar- 
kets. Let me quote their exact words: 

Our markets must be expanded to keep 
business expanding, and to provide enough 
jobs to maintain reasonably full employ- 
ment. We need more customers and better- 
heeled customers to take our growing pro- 
duction. 


This, of course, is only a more popular 
and somewhat less erudite way of say- 
ing what the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers has been saying for many years— 
namely, that an economy which is ex- 
panding at a healthy rate must be a high 
consumption economy. 

As the national income grows— 


States the Council in its annual eco- 
nomi review of January 1950— 
a trend toward relatively greater increases in 
income for families in the lowest brackets of 
the income structure would therefore give 
an extra stimulus to demand of consump- 
tion goods. 


The editors cf Business Week also 
pointed out that as productivity in- 
creases, the people who may be kurt will 
need help. 

They may need help— 

The editorial states— 


from their communities in the form of ade- 
quate unemployment compensation, and in 
finding new jobs. 


On this point also their observation 
squares with the long-standing recom- 
mendations of the President and his eco- 
nomic advisers for a more adequate un- 
employment compensation system and a 
more effective employment service. 

It is interesting to note that Business 
Week makes no mention of what the 
President and his Council of Economic 
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Advisers have said on the same subject. 
Someone who had not read the Economic 
Reports transmitted to Congress under 
the Employment Act of 1946 might think 
that all these thoughts originated in the 
minds of the editors of Business We2k. 

Yet, I for one, am not interested merely 
in seeing that credit is given where credit 
is due. I am much more interested in 
seeing that sound thinking is done on the 
great economic problems that confront 
America. 

I am, therefore, deeply gratified to 
know that such an important business 
magazine as Business Week can put for- 
ward such forward-looking and construc- 
tive ideas and that they are not afraid to 
do so merely because the President and 
othcrs in Washington have said the same 
things. I hope that other business 
magaziaes and papers and journals will 
promptly address themselves to the same 
problemi and in the same constructive 
spirit. 

The editorial is as follows: 

PRODUCTIVITY : 

Some of the best economic news we've 
carried since the war appeared in Business 
Week, March 4: The Nation's industrial prod- 
uctivity is climbing once more. 

Most postwar news about productivity has 
been discouraging. Production per mane- 
hour in a plant is difficult to measure at any 
time. With all the changes war brought in 
the economy, it has been impossible to get 
good figures on what happened to our na- 
tional productivity. But even as late as 19438, 
the evidence seemed to show that the coun- 
try’s productivity was probably little if 
any higher than it had been in 1941. 

Now, Business Week's spot-check of plants 
and of the opinions of a broad range of tcp- 
management men points to a sharp jump in 
industrial efficiency. It looks as if the long- 
awaited turn may have come. 

This is good news because it means that 
the country is again getting the kind of 
progress that made it great—stronger and 
wealthier than any other nation, and with 
living standards higher than most of the 
world’s people ever dreamed of. 


PROMISE AND PROBLEM 


PROMISE OF BETTER LIVING 

Better productivity holds the promise of 
still better living. It is the way to make 
good on the things that people are talking 
about, and wanting, today: Better wages, 
pensions On a more secure level for all work- 
ers, better social services. The country can 
have better educational systems, better hous- 
ing, more medical care, adequate unemploy- 
ment insurance, and all the rest—if we will 
buckle down to improving our industrial 
efficiency. 

If we are to balance the Federal budget 
and end deficit spending, we need to expand 
tae whole economy in the same way. A bigger 
national income, which would raise Govern- 
ment revenues, would be the painless solution 
to deficit financing. It would make it pos- 
sible to keep our big military establishment, 
and to continue to give economic aid to the 
nations that need it—without sinking our 
currency and national credit. It would open 
the way for sorely needed reductions in busi- 
ness and personal tax rates. 

But, we can only have better living stand- 
ards and a bigger national income in real 
terms—more goods and more services—if we 
increase our efficiency to produce more in 
each hour of work. 

A real gain in production per man-hour— 
not the spectacular 10 percent a year that 
came after World War I, but a steady yearly 
climb of, say, 3 percent over the next 5 years— 
would add roughly $40,000,000,000 to the total 
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of goods and services that the country is 
producing. That would leave room for mod- 
erate wage increases, a gradual but substan- 
tial increase in social services, and some tax 
recuction. 

This is a reasonable target for economic 
expansion—but even it cannot be reached 
without some growing pains. While better 
efficiency pays off for everyone in the long 
run, it is bound to hurt some people in 
the process. 

In fact, better productivity can be a hazard 
to the economy if we go on as we did in 
1949—producing only about the same amount 
of goods, with fewer and fewer workers. 


NEEDED: BIGGER MARKETS 

As we see it, two things are needed to en- 
courage better efficiency, and to minimize dis- 
locations: 

1, Our markets must be expanded to keep 
business expanding, and to provide enough 
jobs to maintain reasonably full employ- 
ment. We need more customers and better- 
heeled customers to take our growing pro- 
duction. 

If we are to expand the markets, the 
dividends of rising productivity must be 
widcly distributed. Workers must have a 
share in the form of wage increases. Busi- 
ness, itself, must have a share so that it will 
be able to buy the new plants and equipment 
that will increase efficiency. Owners and 
stockholders must have a share to give them 
the capacity and incentive to invest in new 
enterprises. Finally, the country must de- 
cide how much of a share it will set aside 
for Government, and to expand social serv- 
ices, pensions, and the like. 

2. The people who will be hurt as produc- 
tivity improves will need help. Some work- 
ers will lose jobs, because new machines will 
do them better. These people will need 
help from their companies in transferring 
them to other jobs, or in helping them get 
new jobs. They may need help from their 
communities in the form of adequate unem- 
ployment compensation, and in finding new 
jobs. 

We may, too, have some of the trouble that 
we had in the thirties, during the great de- 
pression. Then the technocrats, and others, 
spread the idea that better industrial pro- 
ductivity was a ruthless destroyer of jobs 
and men. 

To avoid that, the people who are hurt in 
the process will need to understand what 
has happened to them, and to have other 
people understand it. They will be in trou- 
ble, not because they fell down on their 
jobs, but because they are displaced by prog- 
ress. They will Le temporary casualties who 
deserve decent consideration and help. 

Increasing productivity is not a new thing 
in this country. It has been the key to the 
whole history of our economic progress. But, 
in the years of the war and postwar ex- 
pansion, when we had overfull employment, 
it lagged badly. We had prosperity but no 
progress toward better productivity. 

That’s why word of a gain now is good 
news. 





Voluntary Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
recent guest editorial from the Rochester 
(N, Y.) Times-Union, supporting legis- 


lation which I introduced earlier this 
session to encourage participation in 
voluntary health insurance programs by 
providing for tax credits of a percent- 
age of the premiums paid. The author, 
Sol M. Linowitz, now an able practicing 
attorney of that city, has made a care- 
ful study of the subject and was an early 
proponent of such a plan. 

The need for some type of health in- 
surance is undeniable. But to compel 
a man to subscribe to health insurance 
by forcing deductions from his weekly 
pay check is contrary to our American 
tradition of individual freedom of action. 
A compulsory system would, in the long 
run, be detrimental to the maintenance 
of both individual initiative and the 
standards of the medical profession. 

In addition, the cost to the taxpayer 
involved in this incentive to subscription 
to voluntary plans would be incompara- 
bly less than the establishment and 
maintenance of a governmentally oper- 
ated compulsory health insurance pro- 
gram. There would be no cost of Gov- 
einment administration and the loss of 
tax revenue to the Government under 
my bill (H. R. 6819) would be but a frac- 
tion of the estimated annusl involve- 
ment of the Federal Government to the 
extent of about $6,000,000,000 for the 
compulsory system. 


Let’s MAKE HEALTH INSURANCE Too 
Goop To Miss 


Early last year I set forth in this column a 
proposal for a national health insurance 
program based on the use of an income tax 
credit or allowance. The plan itself was 
simple: the Federal Government would pro- 
vide that every person who insured himself 
and his family in an approved type of health 
insurance program, commercial or noncom- 
mercial would be entitled to a tax credit (di- 
rectly against the payable tax) for a desig- 
nated portion of the premium to be paid. 
The allowable tax credit would vary in the 
different brackets, offering the highest al- 
lowance to those in the lowest income 
groups and decreasing as the income in- 
creased. In short, the schedule of gradu- 
ated income tax credits would be set up in 
such manner as to induce rather than com- 
pel Nation-wide health insurance. 

On its face, the idea seemed to offer some 
fairly obvious advantages: 

1. It would avoid the necessity for an 
involved and costly governmental regulatory 
agency contemplated by the administration 
compulsory program. 

2. It would rely on existing commercial 
and noncommercial health insurance plans 
and groups established to handle just such 
programs. 

3. Each State and community would be 
free to make its own voluntary arrangements 
to meet its own particular needs. 

The proposal afforded a possible compro- 
mise program acceptable to the various fac- 
tions, and quickly won support in a number 
of quarters. Men such as Bernard Baruch, 
Senator Ives, Dr. Paul Magnuson (Chief 
Medical Director of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration), Dr. Paul Hawley, and others close to 
the health insurance problem, announced 
their endorsement of the plan. 

The plan was not actually presented in 
the form of legislation until early this year. 
In January 1950 Representative KENNETH B. 
KEaTING introduced a bill based on the pro- 
posal and providing a schedule of income-tax 
credits for premiums paid in private health 
insurance programs. Because of Representa- 
tive KeaTIno’s interest and support, Congress 
today has a real opportunity to consider the 
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validity of the tax credit plan as an answe 
to the health insurance problem. 

The real significance of the plan and ths 
widespread support it has received lje in 
the fact that it undertakes to meet th. 
national health problem on a wholly yolyp. 
tary basis and without resort to compulsioy 

During the past months the America, 
people have been subjected to a high-poy. 
ered hullabaloo about national health jp. 
surance, They have been dismayed and cop. 
fused by the ferocity with which drums haye 
been beat by both sides. One group ha; 
‘vied with the other in broad characteriz 
claims, charges, countercharges, high 
sure campaigns, and publicity build-u; 

As Mr. L. R. Blanchard recently pointed 
out in his address before the Orange County 
Medical Society, the medical profess; 
caught in the midst of the fray, ha 
always seen its responsibility clearly and has 
been trading punches with the best of them, 
None of this has been helpful to the Aner. 
ican people who are entitled to an alt 
tive program on a voluntary basis rather 
than merely an irate condemnation of the 
administration proposal. 

Those who have been studying the income. 
tax allowance plan believe that it may oie 
the alternative which has been sought, 
First, because, when combined with appro- 
priate provision for the nontaxpaying er 
(as under the Taft or Hill bills p 
before Congress) it promises truly Nation. 
wide coverage. Secondly, the role of the 
Government, Federal or State, is cut toa 
minimum; the initiative is in each case left 
for the individual; and the goal of full- 
scale health insurance throughout the coun- 
try becomes the personal concern of the 
private party. 

Will the tax-allowance plan work? The 
only way to find out is to try it. If it oper- 
ates to induce widespread health insurance 
the need for a compulsory system will be 
obviated. If not, resort can always be had 
to the type of program the administration 
now seeks. The time is not yet, however, 
for plunging headlong into a far-reaching 
compulsory health program which is 
many respects beset with so many da 
Experience abroad demonstrates that com- 
pulsory medical care is no panacea, and that 
once the step is taken there can be no tur- 
ing back. 

To the factions engaged in spirited ! 
on the health-insurance front, the tax-allowv 
ance plan seems to offer a simple, sensible 
middle road toward the common goal. T 
the American people, it holds out the real 
possibility that the fight against the ravaz- 
ing cost of ill health can be won on a vo. 
untary Nation-wide basis. 
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One Hundred and Fifty-ninth Anniversary 
of Signing of the Polish Nation 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 2 (legislative day 0! 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ® 
unanimous conseni to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement’ 
have prepared on the one hundred an? 
fifty-ninth anniversary of the signing 
the Polish National Constitution. 















There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


MENT BY SENATOR Scorr W. Lucas ON 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE POLISH CONSTI- 





STAT 





i 


I think it is not at all irrelevant to pause 
in the midst of our debate on the European 
ic aid program to note that today is 
rtant anniversary in the history of 
struggle for liberty. Today is the 
ne hundred and fifty-ninth anniversary of 
the signing of the Polish National Constitu- 
tion under which the Polish people ob- 

i the bill of rights that now they are 


ing 
ned 














“To note that fact is completely to the 
t for many reasons. We are engaged in 

tal matter of exploring all aspects of 
I rogram of economic aid to strengthen 
nd bring to full recovery the freedom- 
democracies of western Europe. 

These free nations, devastated by one form 
totalitarianism, face the threat of an- 
more insidious, totalitarian regime. 

some important events of 





That recalls 
recent history. 
On September 1, 1939, the Nazi hordes 
bean to pour across the border into Poland. 
The brave Polish people, jealous of their 
freedom and willing to die for the rights 
h n in their constitution of May 3, 
1791, chose to defend their beloved home- 
nd in the face of hopeless odds. Their 
allies, Britain and France, with whom they 
were bound by mutual defense treaties, im- 
mediately responded with declarations of 
r against Germany. Britain and France 
ed Poland in living up to the highest 
itions of national honor. 
Less than 3 weeks later, in contrast, one 
f the low points in the history of honor 
ng nations was reached. The Soviet 
n, united with Germany under the in- 
famous Molotov-Ribbentrop pact, stabbed 
Poland in the back with an invasion from 





ubsequent history is well remembered. 
Today through our economic aid we are 
ecking to strengthen in western Europe the 
of spirit the Polish people showed 
their nation was submerged under 
ttacks of two ruthless, totalitarian war 


KING 


he sake of the people of Poland who 
ill remain under the heavy hands of one 
of those dictatorships let us regard our work 
here today as a measure to keep the light 
{freedom burning in Europe. Let us work 

make it gleam as a beacon of hope to all 
hose who are held captive against their will. 
Let us show the oppressed people of Poland 
hat we are determined to keep the demo- 
cratic spirit alive throughout the world. 
America's greatest chance for preserving 
peace in the world lies in keeping hope in 
tl held in Communist 





he hearts of those 
ige and in providing material aid to 
hose free people who are actively fighting 
he battle against communism. 
Our ties with the Polish people extend 
back to the days when America was strug- 
giing for its freedom. Those great Polish 
soldiers, Kosciusko and Pulaski, came across 
‘Me seas to join our fight. Count Pulaski 
‘aid down his life in our soil. Thaddeus 
iusko carried back to Poland's fight for 
independent, the American ideal of liberty. 
Brave Polish soldiers fought alongside 
Americans, among them thousands of Polish 
in the bloody cempaigns of the last 
the blood of the two nations has thus 
en blended together for nearly two cen- 














» are prevented at the moment from di- 
y aiding the captive Polish people, but 

much that we can do indirectly. 
hited States can, as the Senate has rec- 
d, admit come 18,000 Polish veter- 
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ans under our displaced persons law. But, 
more important still, America can render 
real service to the Polish people by finishing 
well the task of restoring the strength and 
vitality of the free nations of Europe. Po- 
land can become free again if the spirit of 
man’s liberty and freedom is kept strong 
and vital throughout the world. 

There is nothing more contageous than 
freedom. If we insure that western Europe 
remains free, the spirit of freedom will hur- 
dle all Communist barricades and one day aid 
the Polish people to regain the rights set 
forth in their glorious constitution. 





Gallup Poll on Dissemination of 
Information About America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a recent 
Gallup poll as reported in the Washing- 
ton Post of April 28, 1950. Here again, 
as so often in the past on other issues, 
the public seems to be ahead of the Gov- 
ernment, including the Congress. By 
majorities which would be regarded as 
very substantial in election campaigns, 
the public approvcel stepped-up efforts 
and greater cxpenditures to offset the 
Russian propaganda and to strengthen 
the Voice of America. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of April 28, 

1950] 
THE GALLUP POLL—VOTERS 


SPREAD OF UNITED STATES 
ABROAD 


Favor WIDER 
INFORMATION 


(By George Gallup) 


PRINCETON, W. J., April 27.—Even before 
President Truman's strong appeal before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors for 
intensive efforts to spread information about 
America to the people of other countries, the 
weight of opinion throughout the United 
States was in favor of an expanded program 
along those lines. 

This is shown in interviews conducted 
among a representative cross-section of Amer- 
ican voters during the last week in March, 
These interviews show substantial popular 
sentiment for spending a great deal more 
money than we are now spending to offset 
Russian cold war propaganda throughout the 
world. 

Voters who are aware of the work being 
done by the Voice of Americ~ in its broadcasts 
overseas are more in favor of an expanded 
program than the general public is. 

Here is the national vote in the survey: 

Some people believe the United States 
should spend a great deal more money than 
we are now spending to offset Russian prop- 
aganda (information) and to tell our side of 
the story to Europe and the world. Do you 
agree or disagree? 


Percent 

In favor of more expenditures........ 47 
AQMD... .wacenccnecssacsesnsonse cnet 38 
No opinion...ccccacsccccccccaccce asoam 20 
TOG. ctccnnucccccsudsneeseanet 100 
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The survey also indicates that part of the 
job facing the State Department is to ac- 
quaint people here at home with the work 
being done by the Voice of America in bring- 
ing the American point of view before the 
people of foreign lands. 

A total of 46 percent, or nearly half, of 
the persons questioned in the survey said 
they had not read about or been told any- 
thing about the Voice of America broad- 
casts. When each person was asked, “Have 
you ever read or been told anything about 
the Voice of America broadcasts to foreign 
countries?” here was the vote: 





Percent 

Yes, have heard about VOA........... 54 
Bk, DAO Mi cntcndcctatsedinanediutil 46 
100 


The 54 percent who were aware of the 
Voice broadcasts voted as follows on the 
question of an expanded program overseas: 


Percent 


In favor of more expenditures.......... 58 
III os vein ccccitenciiin niccinntinalcaiccigtaiiiagaaeiainia 35 
ee 7 

100 


A resolution calling for a greatly expanded 
overseas program of information about the 
United States was introduced in the Senate 
last month by 11 Senators, with Senator 
Wi11AM BENTON, of Connecticut, acting as 
spokesman. The proposal included a net- 
work of long-wave, medium-weve, and short- 
wave radio stations capable of reaching 
every receiver in the world. 

President Truman, in his speech to the 
newspaper editors on April 20, declared: 

“Unless we get the real story across to 
people in other countries, we will lose the 
battle for men’s minds by default. * * * 
We cannot run the risk that nations may 
be lost to the cause of freedom because their 
people do not know the facts.” 

The survey also brings out the fact that 
voters who have had the most education 
are the most in favor of expanding the work 
of publicizing the American point of view 
abroad. 

Here is the vote by degree of education: 








Grade 


Col- High 
] school 


lege school 


Percent| Percent| Percent 
In favor of more expenditures. 59 47 4 
Against 37 
as 7 13 19 


TE ie ta cs 100 100 | 100 








Air Warfare and Morality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to offer for insertion 
in the Recorp a very fine article by 
Maj. Gen. Orvil A. Anderson, the Com- 
mandant of the Air War College. I 
think that General Anderson has ably 


presented an argument for strategic 
bombing during time of war. It is well 


for us to discuss matters such as this so 
that we may be more fully prepared 
against any emergency. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Arm WARFARE AND MORALITY 
(By Maj. Gen. Orvil A. Anderson) 


Throughout recorded history, evolution in 
the nature of war has been associated with 
evolution in the technical and mechanical 
characteristics of weapons. Over a period of 
some thousands of years we have progressed 
from the stone and ciub age, through the 
spear, bow and arrow, crossbow, and gun- 
powder periods, finally to arrive at the atomic 
era. Each ajor advance in weapons has 
been marked either by an increase in the 
range of the weapon or by an increase in its 
destructive capacity, or by both. We have 
gone from the war capability of the club, the 
capacity to bruise or kill a single individual 
at a range of a few feet, to the war capability 
of modern air weapons, the capacity to de- 
stroy whole cities of key industrial systems 
at ranges of thousands of miles. 

The frightening increase in the potential 
of weapons has been matched with an evolu- 
tion in our social and economic structure 
which adds further hazard to modern exist- 
ence. The simple agrarian life, with human- 
ity living close to the soil, dispersed and 
largely independent, has been replaced with 
a complex social and economic fabric which 
is supervulnerable in many critical areas. 
As the power of weapons has increased, con- 
centrations of population, industry, and 
transportation have developed which pro- 
vide highly profitable targets for destruction 
by modern military weapons. Thus the 
evolution of our social order into a compact 
industrialized structure has placed us in 
double jeopardy: First, it has produced long- 
range weapons capable of great destruction. 
Second, it has created the targets for these 
weapons. 

This observation has a singular significance 
to our problems of today, when the fate of 
America, the fate of world civilization itself, 
is primarily dependent upon the strategic 
concepts that guide the provisions we make 
for our sustained security. It is pertinent 
here to note that, as in most fields of human 
endeavor, the evolution of military strategy 
has not been completely abreast of the evolu- 
tion in weapons, 

Most military strategists—not being re- 
sponsible for, and in some cases not famiiiar 
with scientific developments—have normally 
resisted new weapons. Strategic thinking 
generally has tended to retard the rapid de- 
velopment and exploitation of the full poten- 
tial of new weapons because the new weapon 
tends to upset the familiar relationships that 
the strategist has been accustomed to em- 
ploy in his thinking. The revolutionary po- 
tential of modern weapons so far exceeds the 
power of traditional weapons that it is ques- 
tionable if there is much in common between 
past military objectives, and consequently 
military strategy to achieve these objectives, 
and the military objectives of a possible third 
world war. 

Wars in the past, including the Second 
World War, have been fought basically to a 
surface strategy. 
which surface-force operations dominated 
the grand strategy. Either a final assault 
and invasion of the enemy homeland by 
ground troops was visualized, or sea blockade, 
with its attendant economic and military 
strangulation, or both, was intended to be 
decisive. 

For example, the strategy of World War II 
against Germany was a surface strategy. Its 
objective was invasion and occupation of 
Germany proper. In implementing this 
strategy air power was employed to prepare 
for the invasion and sea power was employed 
to project the invasion forces and their logis- 
tics across the sea. The strategy of the war 
against Japan, as implemented, was little 


By this is meant one in . 


more complex. The grand strategy still vis- 
ualized final invasion of the Japanese home 
islands, but the economic vulnerability of 
Japan was such that she could have been de- 
feated primarily by sea power exercising a 
technique of blockade and strangulation. 
The complexity of Pacific strategy was fur- 
ther corapounded by a command structure 
which led to two major surface thrusts aimed 
at Japan and by the new weapons system— 
the long-range air force—which upset the 
intention of the planned invasion by forcing 
surrender before the final invasion could 
take place. 

These examples from the Second World 
War point up the inherent tactical capabili- 
ties of land power, sea power, and air power, 
and show that the requirement for these 
various capabilities should be judged in rela- 
tion to the potential of weapons currently 
available and in relation to the other factors 
in war. 

The ultimate strategic objective of all three 
military forces is identical. It is the reduc- 
tion or elimination of the power and power 
potential of the enemy in order to remove 
his capacity to threaten our security. The 
techniques employed by the three categories 
of military force are dictated by the capa- 
bilities and limitations of the weapons em- 
ployed by these forces. 

Land power, in order to accomplish the 
strategic oLjective, must invade and capture 
the territory of the opposing state. By occu- 
pying vital areas it deprives the enemy of the 
use of the resources of the area occupied. 
These resources may be raw material, com- 
munications, industry, or government insti- 
tutions. 

Sea power, by establishing contrc’ of the 
sea lines of communication, may strangle or 
starve the economic life of a nation, provid- 
ing that nation is dependent on these lines 
of communication to a large extent for sur- 
vival. Great Britain or Japan would be out- 
standing examples of insular nations which 
are wholly dependent on sea lines of commu- 
nication for bare survival. 

Similarly the strategic objective of air 
power is the elimination or reduction of the 
enemy’s power and power potential. The 
technique employed by air power in accom- 
plishing this objective is to attack directly 
the power and sources of power of the enemy 
state. The targets may be selected segments 
of his industrial establishment, his commu- 
nications or transportation system, the 
source of his governmental or social control, 
or his military forces in being. 

Land power, in invading and occupying, 
may have to fight land armies, but the de- 
struction of those armies is not the ultimate 
strategic objective of land power. Sea power, 
in accomplishing sea blockade, may have to 
fight sea battles; but these battles, again, are 
not the ultimate strategic objectives of sea 
power. And air power, in neutralizing an 
enemy, may have to fight air battles, but vic- 
tories in the air are not the ultimate stra- 
tegic objectives of air power. 

If these fundamentals were fully under- 
stood, thinking on the present security 
problem would be improved. The destruc- 
tion of armies, navies, and air forces is not 
the ultimate strategic objective of the va- 
rious components of our armed forces. At 
best, armies, navies, and air forces are but 
means to ends. If our present position is 
viewed in the light of the techniques ap- 
propriate to the three categories of military 
force (land, sea, and air) there is immediate 
indication of a solution. What should be 
the core of our strategy for a possible future 
war? Invasion and occupation—sea block- 
ade and strangulation—or air neutraliza- 
tion? 

If a possible military enemy in the for- 
seeable future is a land-mass power, oper- 
ating on interior land and river lines of 
communication, geographically and econom- 
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ically it is not particularly vulnerable to seq 
blockade and strangulation. Thus a strgt. 
egy based primarily upon offensive sea power 
would not defeat that enemy. 

If this potential ememy has a powerfy 
land force-in-being backed up by a rela. 
tively secure and adequate logistic base, ang 
if we want something near a numerical! lang. 
power equality with this potential foe, y, 
then would be required to maintain cop. 
stantly an army as large as the ore w 
built for World War II. Further, even thi 
force could be outnumbered very quickly by 
full mobilization of the enemy’s potentig) 
land power. The continued maintenance 
of an army of this size would impose such 
a staggering load on our economy that ou 
standard of living and our democratic way 
of life would be seriously affected. We know 
also that the projection of land power, in 
mass, across the seas requires control of 
those seas. At the same time a potentia| 
enemy nation—herself relatively in 
able to sea power attack—through effec 
use of a modern submarine force could se. 
riously interfere with and possibly defeat 
any opposing force requiring vast movement 
of logistics across the ocean, It would ap- 
pear then that a strategy based upon land 
power would be costly, hazardous, and un- 
certain of success. 

Logic, therefore, strongly supports the 
conclusion that a basic strategy which ex- 
ploits the power potential of new weapons 
to the fullest is our soundest hope of su- 
cessfully defending ourselves. The com- 
bination of air vehicles and atomic ex- 
plosives represents, at present, our greatest 
power potential. 

Such a strategy does not mean that land 
power and sea power are excluded from the 
operation. They would participate in roles 
appropriate to the support of that strategy. 
All our military forces would be integrated 
toward the one common strategic objective, 
This strategy would permit maximum wt- 
lization of our technological superiorities and 
maximum exploitation of enemy weak- 
nesses. It would avoid the areas of greatest 
enemy strength. It would be most econom- 
ical in American lives and resources. It 
would be designed to the geography of the 
situation, to our own strengths, and to the 
achievement of our postwar objectives. 

This basic strategy in the foreseeable fu- 
ture involves what is commonly referred ‘0 
as a strategic air offensive. Recently the 
concept of a strategic air offensive has come 
in for some rather violent criticism. It has 
been charged that a strategic air offensive 
cannot be carried out and that, even if it 
could be carried out, it would have no mil- 
tary effect or value. These criticisms are 
both transparent and senseless to a thinking 
person. ; 

There is, however, one criticism against 
the strategic air offensive which, if properly 
nourished and expanded, could cost vs 4 
war. This argument attacks the concept ° 
strategic bombing from a basis of moraiity. 
It has a certain attraction to people of wes’ 
ern culture. Traditionally we have 4 
tempted to maintain a combatant and Don 
combatant status in our wars. The disuin’ 
tion between the two has, however, bee! 
more difficult to discern as wars have be 
come more nearly total in scope. The lser 
ence between the citizen soldier and ™° 
factory worker who provides the tools of ¥ 
is rather nebulous. The soldier and “¢ 
worker are complementary in modern wet. 

It is naturally abhorrent to us to consi? 
that war may be fought which will involve 
our homes and families. We want itt . 
fought at the greatest distance from ()°™ 
as possible. An aggressor is not conce!ts 
about these values, we 

In essence the argument from mor" 
condemns strategic bombing as an °\" 
aimed at women and children and the © 
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vation. It alleges that strategic forces, after a minimum destruction of the dustry. Reduction of the recuperative power 









Re bing kills the innocent population and economy of those countries. of the industry was apparently one of the 
5 -- not directed against legitimate military Germany also realized that the Allies were objectives of the postwar dismantling pro- 
ce nioctives. Under analysis this argument is not prepared to take the war to Germany gram. 

S Nacious. on the ground. However, from British bases Actually, we did not come close to losing 
ae  pefore the airplane and the atomic bomb_ the air war could be launched against Ger- the peace in Europe because of the physical 
os seame significant instruments in the mili- many herself. Obviously, in a situation such damage we did to our enemies in defeating 


al, the same basic problem in hu- as this, wherein Germany had nothing to them, but rather because of the unmasking 
; present. During World War I gain and everything to lose, she would come of a former ally as another totalitarian ag- 

| War I, which were fought with out strongly against the weapon which could gressive power bent on world domination. 
1 weapons on the surface of the hurt her most—strategic bombing. In visualizing the physical and material 
s recognized that noncombatants To rely, however, upon the belief that any damage which might be heaped upon an 
bat zone were very likely to get possible enemy, because it is committed to enemy in a strategic air offensive, it is well 
far as practicable, the problem a@ policy of aggression, might not use strate- to compare such damage with the disastrous 
i by evacuation. ‘Women and _ gic bombing on the United States would be losses to France and England of their young 
nd noncombatants were cleared to take an unnecessary and unrealistic gam- manhood during World War I. The cream 
combat areas. If the principle of ble. Hitler believed that he could take over of the manhood of both nations was lost, in 
was not or could not be em- Europe without involving the United States traditional surface warfare, and the impact 
f the noncombatants happened to in war. If an enemy believes to the contrary, of this blood bath was one of much greater 
a village under artillery bombard- she could be perfectly willing to destroy Brit- significance than the destruction of factor- 
artillery shells did not differen- ain and the United States to gain the rest ies. Generations are required to rebuild a 
yveen enemies in uniform and civil- of the world—and, under another circum- race. On the other hand our own casualties 
might be present. If the civilian stance, could be willing to destroy Britain during World War II, in surface combat, were 
to be in a foxhole, he could expect and the United States to prevent collapse the lowest we have ever suffered, percentage- 
he fire of the battlefield. from the inevitable internal corrosion asso- wise. This was true in spite of the greatly 
Duri Vorld War II, insofar as air action ciated with any dictatorship. In the mean- increased killing power of surface weapons, 
rned, this principle of evacuation time it would be distinctly to her advantage Our World War II casualties were low simply 
employed. The French civilians to outlaw strategic bombing and to con- because we partially exploited the power of 
acent to the railroad marshaling vince the Western World that they are too an air offensive in preparing for our surface 
1 handled German army logistics moral and too humane to employ their best operations. We reduced the capability of the 
ed by leaflets that the marshaling weapon in their fight for survival. enemy for effective and sustained surface 
ere critical targets and that they If we permit ourselves to become mesmer- warfare prior to the time that we committed 
out of the area. Likewise the ized with this humanity aspect, we can place our forces to surface combat. United States 
of Japanese cities were warned ourselves in position to lose a war, because military leaders would be derelict in their 
ties were military targets because we will have failed to exploit the power of duty to the people of the United States and 
versed home industry which was modern science in our own defense. A the western democracies if they did not fully 
to the Japanese economy. Those longer-term view of humanity would un- exploit the power of the air offensive in a 
1doned their homes lived. Those doubtedly recognize that humanity is best future war and so minimize the casualties 
t, in effect, remained on the bat- served by the survival rather than by the which would be suffered by us and our 

i took the chances of a battlefield. destruction, of western civilization. An in- friends. 

Th ortant point is that the categories formed viewpoint will also recognize that the The whole issue of morality as applied to 
targets appropriate to modern survival of western civilization will depend warfare engaged in by peace-loving people 
ve expanded the battlefield to in- in large measure upon the utilization of must be considered against a background of 
industrial and economic sources those weapons in our arsenal in which we war aims. Traditionally the United States 
h of a nation and that these criti- are superior—chief among which is our sci- _ will fight only if her security or the security 
cal s of economy are legitimate mili- entific and technological potential. of other peace-loving peoples is threatened. 
F t t because they create and main- Those who condemn the strategic air of- We have no aggressive intentions toward any 
; t nemy’s fighting forces. The prin- fensive on morality grounds also maintain other power. If we had such intentions, we 
cuation can still be applied, as it that the destruction incidental to such an would be subject to censure before world 
ied by the British in World War II attack ensures losing the peace even though opinion as being unnecessarily brutal to use 
sands of women and children and we win the war: Germany, after World War weapons of mass destruction in accomplish« 
tants were removed from city MII, is frequently cited as a case in point. ing our aims. If, however, our position as 
Again this is a most superficial type of rea-~ a champion of the dignity of man and human 
r words, nothing completely new soning. It is a matter of record that the rights were threatened by a totalitarian power 
id of ethics or morality has been grim determination of the Allies, as they which has indicated it has no such standards, 
he grim problems of war. No new went to war with Germany in World War I, we would clearly be at fault if we did not 
rality is involved. Only the de- was so to reduce Germany that she Would use the key means at our disposal to defend 
hazard has changed. There is no never again constitute a threat to the peace ourselves. We are only defending ourselves 


, 
rn} 


ple. of the world. Our basic strategic thinking albeit we are doing it by taking the war to 
nificant to observe that aggressor was founded on this tenet long before the the enemy. 

ormally do not like the idea of power of the strategic air offensive was com- To summarize, fallible man, adhering to 
mbing. It is not consistent with prehended, and the extension of that national the pattern of past thinking, resists the e* 


sophy of conquest and exploitation. intention was found in the postwar applica- lution and change dictated by the power of 


Hence it may be expected that through es- tion of parts of the Morgenthau plan. If science. He resents the threat to his estab- 
t | international agencies and by _ strategic bombing so decimated Germany lished order and traditional patterns. These 
meal f every known type of propaganda, that it was not consistent with our national failings have been able to slow down but not 


t will be made to discredit and objectives, why then were German industrial stop progress. Such weaknesses can be 
v strategic bombing. Hitler himself plants dismantled and destroyed by the sources of great danger when our security is 
tC against strategic bombing during Allied occupying powers after the war ended? threatened. 
war. Certainly he had no moral It is obvious, from the course of action which It has been pointed out that the strategic 
A monster who would tolerate— we followed, that strategic bombing—in objectives of land, sea, and air warfare are 
urage—such pestholes as Buch- spite of the great destruction wrought—had __ gimilar. An objective analysis of the specific 
ichau, and other concentration only partially satisfied Allied policy. The factors in the situation will logically dictate 
i Mass-murder sites would not be wrecking of Germany continued long after a certain course of action. Sea blockade and 
m killing citizens because of any the last bomb fell. strangulation will not defeat an enemy who 
involved, The reason for his The strategic air offensive had been de- is not dependent on sea communications to 
utlaw the bombing of cities is signed to destroy only certain vital segments a large extent for survival. Invasion and oc- 
It stems logically from his of the German war economy—such as Oil. cupation in the face of heavy odds, if suc- 














. Germany under Hitler was bent In this it succeeded, and the German war cessful at all, would be terribly costly in 
ting the whole of Europe, if machine ground to a halt. However the American lives and resources. Utilization of 
le world. She was embarked strategic air offensive had not been designed strategic air power presents the soundest so- 
of expansion and aggression. to destroy the total industrial fabric of Ger- lution to our military problem. This will re- 
t have served her purpose to many, and the dismantling of German in- quire the wisest balance and employment of 
economic plant which she wanted dustry continued for some time after the war our integrated land, sea, and air forces to 
She was not threatened by Hol- ended. Hence it becomes obvious that the attain maximum effectiveness. 
rh um, France, Poland, or England. destruction from the bombing was consistent The employment of weapons of mass dee 
s t attempting to take her over, with our national objectives, but being con- struction ‘s not immoral. This propaganda 
Was true. Thus Germany’s war fined to certain segments of the German war line will probably be exploited by an ene- 
based upon an occupation of economy, it was not sufficiently widespread my—as it was by Hitler—to suit his own pure 
ntinental powers with ground to prevent the recuperation of German in- pose. He! he has little to worry 
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about in a war with us fought according to 
traditional patterns. An enemy having noth- 
ing to fear will feel free to continue a policy 
of aggression and expansion until his aim 
of world domination is achieved. We are 
not only morally justified but morally obli- 
gated to develop our maximum strength to 
provide our own security. 





A Report on Progress of Connecticut’s 
Project for State Government Reorgan- 
ization ° 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


fr. ~ENTON. Myr. President, I ask 

unanimous consert to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the current issue of the magazine 
State Government which describes the 
methods and procedures followed by the 
Connecticut Commission on State Gov- 
ernment Organization. This article 
was written by Mr. Ralph P. Sollott, the 
able staff director of the Connecticut 
commission, and represents a unique and 
fundamental approach to the task of 
government reorganization. I under- 
stand that 20 other States and Terri- 
tories are presently engaged in working 
out more 2fficient and manageable pat- 
terns. The Connecticut survey of gov- 
ernment might weil serve as a model for 
others to follow in the tremendous task 
of making our State governments more 
effective, responsible, and economical. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALL THE FUNCTIONS oF STATE GOVERNMENT— 
A ReporT ON ProGREsS TO DaTE IN CON- 
NECTICUT’S PROJECT FOR STATE GOVERNMENT 
REORGANIZATION 

(By Ralph P. Sollott, staff director, Con- 
necticut Commission on State Government 
Organization) 

As this is being read, the Connecticut 
General Assembly is in special session. Its 
purpose is action on the report of the Com- 
mission on State Government Organization. 

Less than a year ago, Gov, Chester Bowles 
approved special act No. 28, 1949 session, 
creating this five-citizen commission. In a 
politically divided general assembly there was 
bipartisan agreement on the need for a 
thorough reconsideration of the State 
government. 


Noteworthy in its charter was the legis- ~ 


lative mandate that the commission shall 


study all the functions of State government. 
This direction obviated the key weakness of 
most other such studies—there was no limi- 
tation to the executive branch. The legis- 
lative and judicial branches, as well as the 


constitution, 
study. 

The principle of “one world” has found its 
way into government-organization studies, 
No single branch can be made more effective 
in vacuo. The interrelationships of execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial branches are 
here to stay. 


were made the subjects of 


FIVE CITIZEN COMMISSIONERS 


Bipartisan agreement resulted directly 
from the caliber of the gubernatorial nomi- 
nees. Each of the unpaid commissioners 
had a long record of nonpolitical experience 
and interest in governmental affairs. 

Carter W. Atkins, chairman, is executive 
director of the Connecticut Public Expendi- 
ture Council; he has made a career of gov- 
ernmental research. James Lee Loomis is 
the retired chairman of the board of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Oliver B. Ellsworth is president of the River- 
side Trust Co. G. Keith Funston is presi- 
dent of Trinity College and has a long back- 
ground in business and government. James 
G. Rogers, Jr., is a management consultant 
with extensive prior experience in business 
and government. 

The commissioners, all with other obliga- 
tions, devoted upward of 15, and as many as 
40, hours weekly to their deliberations. 


THE WORKING PLAN 


The commission selected as staff director 
the man who had been the Governor’s con- 
sultant on budget and organization. His 
background has been in management engi- 
neering, law, business, and government— 
Federal, State, and municipal. 

In the formulation of Connecticut’s first 
consolidated executive budget, specific data 
had been developed to give the commission 
staff a running start into its work. With the 
executive budget and the State Register as 
its base, the commission divided the whole 
loaf of State government into 22 manageable 
slices. 

Each of the existing agencies of govern- 
ment (then believed to number some 108, 
since determined to be 202) was allocated to 
one of the 22 organization survey units. Pro- 
vision was made for the coordination of in- 
evitable overlapping between horizontal 
(across all agencies) and vertical (within 
specified agencies) survey units. 

A commission program and policy state- 
ment was prepared to define the commission's 
understanding of its charter. This same 
statement served as the basis for negotia- 
tions for technical staff. 

Although less than 7 months were avail- 
able to do the job, negotiations for staff 
extended over 3 months. The time was well 
spent. Each of the project directors was 
enabled, through the specific working plan, 
to submit a required outline prior to the con- 
tract commitment. The commission thus 
had early, competent estimates on unit work 
program, manpower, and budget require- 
ments, as well as time accomplishment ob- 
jectives. 

Thus, from the outset, the entire technical 
staff, whenever and wherever acquired, orig- 
inated and developed its thinking against a 
single frame of reference—the commission’s 
program and policy statement. 


THE SURVEY PROGRAM 


Each department head was requested to 
designate an organization liaison officer and 
deputy. Their duties were to establish en- 
trance communications directly to agency 
personnel best equipped to supply required 
information. Simultaneously, these officers 
provided a continuing agency awareness of 
our survey unit activities. 

While negotiating for technical staff, we 
initiated the development of essential data 
for each survey unit. Binders were com- 
piled for each project director containing all 
pertinent statutes, digest of all prior related 
studies, directory of agencies and Officers, 
digest of current administrative reports and 
bibliography. Ten-year fiscal histories and 
other useful data was added. This process 
not only expedited the actual surveys, but 
also saved many more expensive and other- 
wise irreplaceable technician man-days. 
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Our operations were begun with an Originay 
appropriation of $50,000. The detailed, oa. 
mated requirements of our first survey units 
soon confirmed the inadequacy of this sum 
to accomplish even a minimum worth-while 
job. Governor Bowles promptly added an. 
other $75,000 from his contingent fung 

The 202 State agencies were allocated to 
survey units designated as follows: Ryecy. 
tive, fiscal, education, health, highways, pup. 
lic works, industrial relations, agriculture 
conservation and development, regulatiys 
licensing and examining, State police, mjjj. 
tary, welfare, hospitals, corrections, purchas. 
ing and procurement, management of lang 
buildings, records and communications, te. 
search and statistics, legislative, judicia) 
constitution. ? 

Some 120 specialists were engaged for nea). 
ly 3,000 man-days at approximately $70,099 
in salaries. The project directors and thei 
associates represented a diversity of skills 
talents, and experience seldom gathered jn 
a single venture. Several were former staff 
members of Hoover Commission Studies, 
More than half had prior experience in goy. 
ernment operations or surveys. Others haq 
both specialized business and technical ex. 
perience in the survey study areas. 

The commission, having confirmed each 
survey unit work outline, knew the proposed 
direction and required coordination of aj}. 
Therefore, for the duration of each project, 
its director reported weekly to the staf 
director. The weekly reports covered days 
worked by each staff member, budget status, 
staff services or policy resolution required, 
accomplishment objectives, or any deviations, 

Each commissioner was designated as sub. 
committee chairman of four or five survey 
projects for consideration, review, and con- 
ference with the project directors. By this 
means, over-all workload for each commis. 
sioner was reduced and, at the same time, a 
degree of specialization provided to assure 
the most effective results in review of the 
various reports. 

As soon as the project director felt that 
the direction of thinking and fact develop- 
ment had taken concrete shape, he submitted 
a preliminary report. Its principal purpose 
was to keep the commission fully informed 
and call attention to any required modifica- 
tions of original work plan. At this time, 
also, were confirmed the accomplishment ob- 
jectives for interim and final reports. 

The interim report, some time before ter- 
mination of field work, provided a compre- 
hensive statement of progress development 
and survey trend. Major policy questions 
were raised at this time. Significant areas 
of overlap were here identified and resolved, 
From detailed consideration at this time, 
such additional field work or coordination 
as required could be provided for. 

At this stage, also, the commission held 
several round-table sessions with groups of 
rroject directors to get the advantages of the 
exchange of ideas on broad policy questions. 

In most cases, it developed that the in- 
terim report represented 85 percent or more 
of completion. 

In its final report, in addition to report 
substance along generally uniform lines, 
each survey unit outlined its recommends 
tions in three groups—those which might be 
accomplished by executive authority; those 
which would require statutory enactment, 
and those which required constitution 
change. 

SYNTHESIS 


From the outset of its work the commis 
sion recognized the distinctions betwee o- 
ganization analysis and management audit. 
It resisted the temptation to follow tradl- 
tional lines in attempting to achieve econ- 
omies directly. No mere elimination of Ca! 
bon copies or file cabinets could establish 4 











iation for future governmental 
In one survey unit after an- 
same factors were disclosed as 
1 causes of confusion, ineffec- 
nd waste. 
management of the functions of 
ernment is so decentralized and 
y divided among nearly 200 sep- 
rtments, boards, commissions, and 
to lead to uncontrolled State ex- 
_ without any means under this 
-oducing an efficient and econom- 


> 
t 


itigens are not getting 100 cents 
Government service for their dollar, 
t interests of the public are not 
under this system of govern- 
ften the agencies under this 

d system respond to interests 
ecial and local rather than to the 
rests of the people of the State as 


It 1e increasingly clear to the com- 


a mere functional analysis of 
rtmental grouping would be in- 
There were some obvious general 
pplicable to all the functions, 

I les the commission stated. 

We believe our Government is not an 
fbutameans * * * to assist 
1d women to live their lives peace- 

and prosperously, in a free 


lieve that our State government 
competent. It should do well the 

lertakes to do. 
believe that our State government 
economical. The citizens have a 
(pect that the State’s affairs will be 
naged, to yield full value for 

spent. 

4. We believe that better organization— 
ibility, competence, and econ- 
ntial to a better government. 

lieve, finally, that public office is 
trust, not merely a way of making 

‘ of serving the interests of special 








By tl standards, the Commission made 


lations. 

I ne of reference adopted by the 
i—fundamental issues and gen- 
iples—clearly indicated that its 
d, at best, provide the foundation 
ich progressive application of 

igement principles might per- 
r State government structure. 

T tatutory mandate called for a re- 

to the most economical method 
“the present State services.” 

mmi ion straightforwardly conclud- 

It follows from this that the results 

ur mmendations, if carried out, will 

principally in the form of better 
with its resultant benefits to 

le, rather than in wholesale cuts in 
enditures.” This in spite of the 
\ probable $2,000,000 savings was 

In one area alone. No price tag 

in better organization. 


nN 


the truism that “we cannot make 
without breaking some eggs,” 
He Commission bespoke the support even 


vhose responsibilities might be al- 


3. Defining its task “to chart a pattern and 


7a o 


f action” the Commission called 
understanding, approval, or mod- 
It emphasized that the third step 
| application and installation must 
| by all agencies. Only with com- 
installation can our task have 


ful outcome, 


LIAISON 


From the outset of its work the Commis- 
i met frequently with the leaders of both 
uses of the general assembly. These 

es not only accomplished an impor- 
v exchange of views but also were requi- 
~ 4. Carilying Commission objectives and 
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direction for our politically divided general 
assembly. 

At an early date the Commission met with 
the publishers and editors of the State's 
major papers. Our working plan, survey 
program, and objectives were outlined. Sub- 
sequently, the Commission met from time 
to time with the press—the political report- 
ers of those papers. These men understood 
and guided us objectively, as technicians 
rather than as representatives of any par- 
ticular policy. 

Both the legislators and the press were 
largely responsible for the Commission’s de- 
cision to release its report chapter by chap- 
ter in advance of printing the text as a 
whole. In this manner, chapter mailings 
Were made directly to each member of the 
general assembly and the Governor, simul- 
taneously with release to the press and radio. 
Our coverage, therefore, was point-by-point 
and, as a result, far more extensive and effec- 
tive than if the entire report had been re- 
leased at one time. 

As the commission came to the point of 
formulating its own report, a citizen’s com- 
mittee on State government was created. 
Its members sat frequently with the com- 
mission during discussions of its report. A 
nonpartisan group, they became wholly famil- 
iar with the commission's work and survey 
techniques. When, therefore, they set forth 
to explain our report to the people, it was 
of their own knowledge and conviction that 
they were enabled, through pamphlet, press, 
radio, and direct speech, to support our work. 


THE COMMISSION S REPORT 


As its findings merged into fundamentals 
and principles previously set forth, the com- 
mission believed that the general assembly, 
the governor, and the people would be best 
served by brevity, simplicity, and cohesive 
pattern. The commission realized also that 
its report must be its own. The specialized 
technical studies had to be integrated and 
synthesized. The survey units could not 
have the over-all view. Their work, in many 
cases, was completed before other vital 
studies had resolved overlapping questions. 
Hence, although the survey units reports will 
be available for next analysis and installa- 
tion stages, they were not published as part 
of the commission report. 

Brevity and simplicity were served by con- 
fining the report to fundamental points of 
organization and major principles arising 
from findings which were generally appli- 
cable. The objectives of cohesiveness and 
“single pen” writing were believed essen- 
tial. The commission engaged the services 
of Harvey C. Mansfield, now chairman of the 
political science department, Ohio State 
University, and a Connecticut resident for a 
dozen years before the war, as its editor- 
writer. The editor-writer sat throughout 
the final meetings of the commission, and 
having become saturated with the philosophy 
of the several commissioners, was able to 
translate their conclusions into language ac- 
ceptable to each and all of them. 

The 11 chapters, the last setting out the 
proposed legislative program, were released 
at intervals of 2 to 3 days. This provided 
chapter content coverage on the first day 
and analytic or speculative stories on the 
intervening day. The wire services of press 
and radio thus were enabled to give broader 
coverage to these stories as gradually re- 
leased. Following this month-long chapter 
coverage, the entire report and legislative 
program were bound into the consolidated 
report for general circulation and use. 

The chapter titles of the report, which fol- 
low, indicate its pattern. The first 10 chap- 
ters varied in length from 1,400 to 2,700 
words. Chapter XI, containing the text of 
10 acts to accomplish the program and in- 
cluding a proposed constitution, is approxi- 
mately 14,000 words. 
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I. Principles. 

II. Financial Management. 

III. Personnel Management. 

IV. Management in the Executive Branch, 

V. Boards and Commissions. 

VI. Elective Offices in the 
Branch. : 

Vil. Strengthening Local Government. 

VIII. Strengthening the General Assembly. 

IX. Strengthening the Courts. 

X. Strengthening the Constitution. 

XI. Ten Acts To Accomplish the Progr 

1. An act to provide for the organization of 
the State government. 

2. An act to provide for the organization 
and operation of the departments of the 
State government. 

3. An act to provide for the re 
of executive departments. 

4. An act concerning administrative pro- 
cedure of executive departments. 

5. An act concerning the establishment of 
administrative adjudication boards for the 
executive departments. 

6. An act concerning the revision of the 
Constitution of the State of Connecticut. 

7. An act concerning compensation of the 
governor and lieutenant governor 

8. An act concerning the appointment, 
tenure, salary maxima of executive depart- 
ment commissioners, administrative adjudi- 
cation board members, and executive officers 
of legislative and judicial departments. 

9. An act concerning the appointment and 
tenure of executive and departmental assist- 
ants. 

10. An act concerning the receipts and dis- 
bursements of State funds. 

Following is a summary of consolidations 
of officers and departments which will be 
effective if the proposal covering such con- 
sOlidations is approved. 


Executive 





rganization 








Ex 
it would as 
New agency functi 
1 Infull |! t 
1, Executive Office of the G vernor..| 5 1 
2. Ofiice of Personnel Ser\ 3 1 
3. Office of General Services 5 9 . 
4. Office of Public Works Services_...| } 2 
5. Finance Department - vhvedéews 13 s 
6. Labor Department | j ? 
7. Commerce Department = 9 | ( 
8. Agriculture and Natural Resources 
Department “ A 27 2 
9. Highways Department-._--...-....- ) 
10. State Police Department f 
11, Motor Vehicles and Aeronautics | 
Department 
12, Military Department_.........-.- 7 | 
13. Education Lx DAFLIMNSNsE...cccce-ccoe ll j I 
14. Health Department aia hamadie 0} f 
15, Welfare Department ----_-.-.....- 7 | ; 
16. Mental Health Department....-- d| ] 
17. Corrections Department_.......-- 12 
18. Housing Authority.-..............- 2 
19. Judicial Department -.-...........- 
20. Legislative Department.......... 
Subtotal, whole agencies....- 184 
Total ttmehinttetwenmiaae | 202 
'The 35 agencies from which functions 
issumed in part are equivalent to 18 full agencies. 


NEXT STEPS 


The commission recognized in Act No. 1 
that there cannot be an intelligent detail- 
ing f plans and specifications until the basic 
arrangement of existing governmental func- 
tions is agreed upon. 

In Act No. 2 the commission proposed the 
termination of its own existence—14 months 
before its statutory limit. The mission of 
stage one accomplished, the commission rec- 
ommended its replacement by a temporary 
commission on organization and operation 
of the departments. 

An appropriation of $500,000 was proposed 
for the job of detailing plans and specifica- 
tions for operation of the consolidated de- 
partments. The commission noted that this 
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amount represented only one-fifth of 1 per- 
cent of appropriations for 1949-51. It fur- 
ther concluded that this amount monthly 
was viewed as a savings goal to follow com- 
plete installation. 

Many commission proposals involved basic 
constitutional changes. These included 
short ballot (for financial and executive 
management); initiative, referendum and 
recall (for executive and party responsi- 
bility); and new means of constitutional 
change. 

These constitutional changes being so 
fundamental, it was clear that mere amend- 
ment was not the means. The commission 
proposed an entirely revised constitution for 
submission to referendum in November 1950, 
No attempt was made to write an ideal doc- 
ument. The effort was limited to mod- 
ernizing the language of the 132-year-o!d 
constitution, incorporating the proposals 
essential to accomplish the State organiza- 
tion plan, and adding other matter now partly 
covered by statute, which the commission 
believed should be included in a constitution 
written for 1950. Act No. 6 carries the text 
of the proposed constitution. 

In Acts No. 4 and No. 5 the commission 
proposed the adoption of an administrative 
procedure act and the establishment of ad- 
ministrative adjudication boards for the ex- 
ecutive departments, 

In Acts Nos. 7, 8, and § provision was made 
for the appointment, without confirmation, 
of department commissioners, bureau direc- 
tors, their executive assistants, and confi- 
dential assistants. Act No. 10 proposed the 
consolidation of all funds into the State gen- 
eral fund. 

On March 9, 1950, the general assembly, 
convened in special session. It is now study- 
ing and debating the report, which is avail- 
able upon request. 


Attacks on Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy, of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Red Defenders Smear 
Senator McCartuy,” from the Maynard 
News, Maynard, Minn., of April 7, 1950. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Rep DEFENDERS SMEAR SENATOR McCartTHy 


“To Senator McCarRTHY: 

“We are not deceived by the propaganda 
being used against you in your present ex- 
posé of communism. The 159 members of 
this organization feel that you are doing a 
great patriotic work. May God sustain you 
in this great effort. Signed Lutheran Men’s 
Club, Silo Lutheran Church, Cottonwood, 
Minn.” 

This resolution was forwarded to Senator 
McCarTHY in Washington, D. C., and to the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul newspapers, 

The propaganda against Senator McCar- 
THY has been more vicious than usual, 
Drew Pearson has been especially vociferous 
in his insinuations against the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

In its more academic style, the editors of 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune have cre- 
ated the impression in the minds of their 


readers that McCartny is irresponsible, that 
his statements are groundless and false and 
that he is doing a great deal of damage to 
our State Department. 

They have by innuendo and insinuation 
indicated that there is something not quite 
honorable about the fighting Senator from 
our neighboring State. At the same time, 
the Star-Tribune have published the mali- 
cious statements of Drew Pearson and Mrs, 
Roosevelt, who are notorious for their smear 
attacks against anyone who dares point a 
finger of suspicion at the radical “untouch- 
ables” in the Federal administration. 

As a result of the one-sided reporting job 
being done by the Associated Press and the 
prejudiced editorial handling of the McCar- 
thy incident, most people in Minnesota are 
of the opinion that McCartHy made a lot of 
wild charges and then failed to produce the 
evidence. 

As a matter of fact, McCartHy has pro- 
duced evidence of his charges. 

This writer has just finished a careful 
study of a 24,000-word speech made by Sen- 
ator McCartHy on the floor of the Senate 
last week Thursday. 

Included in this speech were dozens of af- 
fidavits, sworn statements, letters, and other 
documented material which prove conclu- 
sively that Owen Lattimore and John Service 
are poor security risks at the very least, and 
possible conspirators against the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Senator McCartuy did not accuse Judge 
Doris Kenyon of being a Communist and a 
traitor, but did say that she had an affinity 
for Communist fronts because she belonged 
to 28 of them. Judge Kenyon called Mc- 
CARTHY a liar, and the newspapers played 
up that story. A few days later Mrs. Kenyon 
admitted to the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee that she had belonged to these or- 
ganizations, declared by the FBI to be Com- 
munist fronts, but that she was not a Com- 
munist or even a Communist-fronter. 

If a person belongs to the Baptist Church, 
he is a Baptist. If he belongs to the Luther- 
an Church he is a Lutheran. If he belongs 
to 28 Communist-fronts, then he must be a 
Communist-fronter. That makes __ sense, 
doesn’t it? 

The critics of Senator McCartuy say that 
he should not have publicly exposed the 
names of the suspected reds in the State 
Department until proof could be established. 
That is exactly what McCartuy asked of the 
Senate investigating committee, but because 
of the insistence of two Senators, Lucas and 
WITHERS (both Democrats), Senator McCar- 
THY was eventually forced to testify .at a 
public hearing instead of an executive ses- 
sion of the committee. McCartuy showed 
more restraint and common sense than did 
the administration forces on the Senate com- 
mittee. Yet, he is the only one criticized by 
the propagandists. 

The Democratic members of the committee 
had been encouraged by the statement of 
President Truman that he would “cooperate 
with the committee” to disprove the accusa- 
tions of Senator McCartHy. Neither he nor 


_ the committee were open minded in their 


consideration of McCarTHy’s charges. 

Because Owen Lattimore is by far the most 
implicated in the Communist conspiracy, and 
because he is the brains behind some of the 
other figures in the controversy, Senator Mc- 
CarRTHY has decided to make his first fight 
on the one case. As he unveiled the affi- 
davits and evidence last Thursday afternoon 
he handed the documents to an agent of 
the FBI with the request that the FBI follow 
up the leads and compile the evidence which 
will prove or disprove his charges. It is not 
hard to understand why he has bypassed 
the partisan Senate committee and is taking 
his case to the American people via the Sen- 
ate floor, 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 80 de- 
tails at considerable length, the long history 
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of collaboration by Owen Lattimore with the 
Communists of this country and China, Jp 
fact, the evidence turned over by McCaarpy 
to an agent of the FBI who was in the Senate 
at the request of the Wisconsin Senator, was 
so conclusive that MCCARTHY named him as 
a Soviet agent. 

Here is a brief summary of the evidence 
McCartTuy turned over to the FBI: 

A former top Communist will testify tha 
Lattimore was known to him to be a mem. 
ber of the Communist Party, over whom they 
had disciplinary powers. 1 

He presented an affidavit showing that 
Lattimore received instructions in Moscow 
from the Soviet Government as to the line 
which the Institute of Pacific Relations 
ought to follow. 

He turned over an affidavit from a former 
general of the Russian Army, who agrees to 
testify also, that he had received informa. 
tion from a top Russian intelligence officer 
to the effect that the Russian Communis‘s 
were having excellent success through the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and he par. 
ticularly mentioned the name of Owen iat. 
timore. 

Another affidavit tells of the six persons 
involved in the Amerasia case at the home 
of Lattimore where they were declassify- 
ing secret documents. The FBI arrested the 
six the next day, and charged them with 
stealing secret documents. They were in- 
dicted later, but in spite of what the FBI 
called an airtight case against them, only 
one was indicted and fined. John Service 
was fired by the State Department and then 
rehired and promoted when Dean Acheson 
became the new Secretary of State. 

In a letter to Joseph Barnes, former head 
of the OWI, Owen Lattimore instructed him 
to fire all Chinese who were loyal to the 
Nationalist Government of China, and hire 
Chinese from the staff of the New China 
Daily News, which was a well-known Com- 
munist publication in New York. This was 
at a time when the United States was com- 
mitted to all-out cooperation with the Na- 
tionalist Government which was helping us 
in our war against Japan. 

McCarTHy turned over another affidavit 
from a man who lived with Lattimore in 
China, who declared that Lattimore was the 
leader of several pro-Russian student up- 
risings in China. 

Throughout Senator McCarruy’s speech he 
was heckled by proadministration Senators, 
seeking to embarrass him and to confuse 
the issue. Our own Senator HUMPHREY was 
particularly loud in his abuse of McCartxr, 
but the fighting Irishman from Wisconsit 
soon put him to rout, much to the amuse- 
ment of the galleries and the other Senators. 

In addition to the evidence briefly men- 
tioned above, this writer has spent several 
hours reading excerpts from books written by 
Mr. Lattimore. They were filled with a great 
deal of pro-Russian, pro-Communist bias, 
and, on the other hand, the author was apo/0- 
getic when he mentioned the United States, 
its foreign policy, and the capitalistic system 

Senator McCartny is doing his country 4 
great service. In spite of what the so-called 
intellectuals of the country may think about 
his methods, this writer has observed that t 
takes a blast of dynamite to jar loose the 
little click of left-wingers, sly subversives, 
and radicals who infest our Nation’s Capita 

We predict again that Senator JosePH Mc- 
CarTHY will win his fight and that American 
democracy and our world prestige will galt, 
rather than lose, by the house cleaning that 
we hope will follow. 

More power to you, Senator McCarTHY. 

A Chinese newspaper summed up S¢!a 
tor McCartHy'’s charges against alleged Com- 
munists in the State Department by « sins'¢ 
line: “What do you know, Joe.” The edito? 
might have acded, “Why be so wary, Harry. 

Drew Pearson, hatchetman for the Frank- 
furter clique in the administration, tried to 








appear that McCartHy had com- 
ne kind of a crime when he ran for 
> without resigning his judgeship 
— in. He also made insinuations 
nout aTHy’s income-tax squabble with 
f Wisconsin. Now who’s making 
ions? Drew Pearson is a regu- 
itor to the editorial page of the 
Star. 
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Spartanburg County, S. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
ty of Spartanburg, S. C., has been 

i as the greatest fresh-fruit 

county in the United States. 

Her orchardists have invested much la- 
| nd money in the cultivation of 
s. Occasionally late frosts de- 

crop, as is the case this year. 

Peaches valued at approximately 
100,000 have been destroyed, but in 
f this unprecedented loss the 


wmers and orchardists of Spartanburg 

inty have not despaired. They are 
carrying on with courage which has 
made them self-reliaat, 


In this connection, under unanimous 


consent, I insert in the Recorp the fol- 
lov tement recently issued about 
the outstanding accomplishments and 


productive capacity of both farmers and 
istrialists in Spartanburg County: 


Spart irg County has turned the mid- 
centur int, riding the highest crest in 
! ist She has had her ups and downs 

l past 50 years but today faces the 
ire ith confidence. 

The picture, as it will look in the year 
2 \. D., will depend much on the courage, 
f initiative, ability, faith, and hard 
Work Of her people. That, plus the intelli- 

which the county’s God-given 
utilized 
we tackle the second half of the 
t would be well if every citizen of 
; County paused for a moment 
ntory to see just what it is that 


K 


Spartanburg County’s economy 
isively that her future is bound 
to the fortunes of her greatest 
textile industry. 
tile mills of the county provide 
which makes our vehicle move. 
in’ which we move—either 
in reverse—pretty much depends 
4 tor is kept in good condition 
fuel is available to keep it run- 
‘nburg County can expect to 
mprove her lot. 
i, the drivers, hold the key to 
in which we move. 
eight-tenvhs percent of Spartan- 
s white population, over 16 years 
nployed today in one of the 
vexte miil units, operated by 


‘Qousand, three hundred and 
burg County people are em- 

> teytile mills of the county— 

3 110 percent greater than the 
rm owners, farm managers, farm 
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foremen, paid farm laborers, and unpaid 
family farm laborers in the county. 

Forty-four million, eight hundred thou- 
sand, nine huncred and fourteen dollars in 
wages were paid to Spartanburg County tex- 
tile mill employees last year. That sum 
represents 85 percent of all of the industrial 
wages paid in the county during the year. 

Twenty times more dollars in wages were 
paid to textile workers in Spartanburg 
County last year than the total cash value of 
the county’s important peach crop during 
1949. 

Twelve times more dollars in wages were 
paid to textile workers in Spartanburg 
County last year than the total cash value 
of the county’s important cotton crop dur- 
ing 1949. 

Seven times more dollars in wages were 
paid to textile workers in our county last year 
than the combined value of the peach crop 
and cotton crop of the county during the 
year. 

Two hundred and fifty-eight days was the 
average number of days worked by Spartan- 
burg County’s textile mills during 1949, thus 
providing stable year-round «.mployment. 

Agriculture and textiles are the basis of 
Spartanburg County’s economy. The growth 
of each has been both tremendous and 
healthy during the past 50 years. 

Today, when the farmer encounters diffi- 
culties other than weather, labor, or insects 
he van usually look to the Gcvernment for 
help in the form of price supports and Gov- 
ernment purchase of surpluses. 

When the operators of our textile mills 
meet with difficulties of any nature they 
must work out their problems for them- 
selves. They are dependent on the stability 
of market, labor, and legislation for their 
survival. 

Agriculture is important to all of us. It 
must be advanced and maintained in a 
healthy condition. And so, also, must we 
help to keep the textile industry healthy. 

The continued successful operation of the 
textile mills in Spartanburg County is the 
greatest single guaranty for security for 
the individual man and woman of the 
county. 

If our textile mills prosper we will all 
share in the benefits. 

If our textile mills are allowed to become 
sick, the result will be the biggest calamity 
in the history of the South. 

Such is our dependency upon the condi- 
tion of the textile industry here in Spartan- 
burg County. 

Because it means so much to each of us 
and because it forms the basic economy of 
our county, the textile industry deserves the 
interest, cooperation, support, and sympa- 
thetic understanding of every citizen of 
Spartanburg County. 





The Truth in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT'tVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
Washington Evening Star of May 1, 1950, 
entitled “The Truth in Russia”: 

THE TRUTH IN RUSSIA 

The latest example of how truth is muti- 

lated behind the iron curtain is furnished by 
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Pravda’s presentation to the Russian people 
of Secretary Acheson's recent address to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
Never has the Soviet propaganda machine 
done a more thorough job of making words 
mean the exact opposite of their real mean- 
ing. The distortions involved, the absolute 
butchery of fact, the deliberate transforma- 
tion of white into black, and vice versa, can 
only be described as an almost perfect appli- 
cation of the totalitarian technique of tell- 
ing lies so big, bold, and dazzling that the 
masses are mentally numbed and blinded in- 
to believing them. 

Thus, in substance, Mr. Acheson's speech 
amounted merely to the outline of a peace 
policy calling for six lines of action: (1) That 
the American people keep alive a militant 
faith in freedom for themselves and the 
world; (2) that they join with like-minded 
peoples in letting mankind know what this 
faith is and what it has accomplished and 
can still accomplish for human betterment; 
(3) that the United States be strong and ade- 
quately prepared to preserve liberty wherever 
it now exists; (4) that present and future aid 
programs be used to improve the economic 
lot of free humanity; (5) that the non-Soviet, 
independent nations organize politically for 
common action through existing interna- 
tional machinery, and (6) that the idea of 
aggression be eliminated between these na- 
tions and Russia. 


But how has Pravda—which, ironically 
enough, means “truth’”—reported and inter- 
preted all this to the people of Russia? Un- 


der the name of M. Marinin, one of its high- 
powered international commentators, it has 
summarized Mr. Acheson’s program as fol- 
lows: (1) “A further armament race, a greater 
orgy of militarism and an extension of the 
cold war”; (2) action to bring about the “eco- 
nomic enslavement of western Europe by the 
forcible creation of a single western European 
market under complete domination of Amer- 
ican monopolies”; (3) placing all dependent 
and colonial countries under the mastery of 
the United States; and (4) enlargement of 
the Atlantic Pact bloc into “a kind of super- 
state of Wall Street.” 

Taken simply by itself, this complete mis- 
representation of Mr. Acheson's address 
might be a source of amusement to people 
interested in the absurdities of totalitarian 
editorializing. But there is nothing really 
funny about it. It is tragic, poisonous, dan- 
gerous. It is all of these things because the 
Russian masses—sealed off as they are from 
the outside world—have access only to 
Moscow’s version of the facts, the Voice of 
America being pretty much jammed out. 
In time, unless this condition can 
rected, the falsehoods they are hearing will 
become gospel truth to them, and the out- 
look for peace and understanding between 
their world and ours will be bleaker than 
ever. 


be cor- 


Investigation of Subversive Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Charges of et of the Krem- 
lin’ Boomerang” from Capper’s Weekly 


of April 8, 1950. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follevs: 


CHARGES OF KREMLIN” 


“ASSET OF THE 
BOOMERANG 
(From a radio address broadcast by Arthur 

Capper, former Senator from Kansas, over 

WIBW, the Capper publications station at 

Topeka, April 2, 1950) 

President Truman’s scathing denunciation 

Republican Senators for criticisms of the 

tate Department, in a press conference in 
Key West last Thursday, centers attention 

vital developments affecting the 
foreign policY of the United States. 

The President accused Senator McCartnHy, 
of Wisconsin, and Senators associated with 
him of attempting to “sabotage the bipart- 
isan foreign policy of the United States.” 

I had been of the opinion that the White 
House and the State Department, throug}! 
concealing from Senator VANDENBERG and 
other Republicans on the Senate Foreign 
telations Committee—as well as from Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek—the promises 
to Stalin at the Tehran and Yalta Confer- 

neces that resulted in turning over China 

o the Communists, had pretty well sabo- 
iged the bipartisan foreign policy some 


ime 


on some 


SECRECY ON FOREIGN COMMITMENTS 

A bipartisan foreign policy in which the 
administration makes secret commitments 
as far-reaching as those made at Yalta and 

ther conferences, and then calls on the op- 
yosition party to support these regardless, 

not much of a bipartisan foreign policy, 
according to my way of thinking. 

It is more like calling for bipartisan sup- 
port tor a very partisan foreign policy of 
very dubious value to the United States. 
And when the President of the United States 
follows up that charge with the further di- 
rect charge that Senator McCartHy—and 
by implication also Senators WHERRY, of Ne- 
braska and BripGEs, of New Hampshire—are 
the K.emlin’s greatest assets in this coun- 
try, I think he is venturing rather far afield. 

Now I do not hold any particular brief for 
Senator McCartuy in his specific charges as 
to how many and which persons in or con- 
nected with the State Department are, or 
have been in the past, promoting the in- 
terests of a foreign government. He says 
the evidence is in the loyalty files of the 
Department. And so tar the contents of 
those files have been kept secret. 

3ut I do happen to know this much about 
Neither Senator WHERRY, nor 


} 


he matter. 


T 
Senator Bripces, nor McCarTHY, was present 


at the Yalta Conference where the Chinese 

ional Government, our ally, was sold 

wn the river and Stalin was given the go 
ad signal for the conquest of China. 
OTHER EXAMPLES OF AIDING RUSSIA 

Yor were any of these three consulted 

i other commitments were made which 

ve eastern Germany, and most of central 

Europe, over to the control of Soviet Rus- 


We do know that Alger Hiss sat in with 
President Roosevelt and Stalin at the Yalta 
Conference. And that Alger Hiss was a power 
at the San Francisco Conference which drew 
up the United Nations Charter, which con- 
tains provisions that turned out to be much 

vorable to the interest of Soviet Rus- 
lan to the interests of the United States 

America 

And through the work of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and the 
activities of a Federal grund jury, and the 
action of two Federal trial juries, we have 
learned considerable as to Alger Hiss’ extra- 
curricular—if that is the right term—ace 
tivities while he was in the State Depart- 


ment. 


Also there is little real doubt in the 
minds of those who have been in touch 
with the results of our foreign policy, par- 
ticularly our Far East foreign policy, that 
what has resulted from that program has 
been of more benefit to Soviet Russia than 
to the United States of America. Or to our 
ally, China. 

AND WHO BETRAYED CHINA TO RUSSIA? 


The tale of what various persons repre- 
senting our State Department, and various 
organizations and persons which and who 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson says have 
no State Department ties, is a long tale, and 
does not redound to the credit of this 
country. 

So I say it comes with a very poor grace 
for President Truman to charge that Repub- 
lican Senators trying to clean up the State 
Department are the greatest asset of the 
Kremlin in this country, when the record 
of the past 4 or 5 years seems plain enough 
that it was the State Department’s Far East 
policy which did so much to turn China over 
to the Communists. 

I again call attention to the fact that no 
Republican Senator was present, or had any- 
thing to do with, or even had any knowledge 
at the time of the betrayal of our ally, Chiang 
Kai-shek, to Stalin at the Yalta Conference, 
but that Alger Hiss of the State Department 
was there, and was said at the time to be 
one of President Roosevelt’s most trusted 
advisers. 

On the record as disclosed to date, would 
you say that the Senators, WHERRY, BRIDGES, 
and McCartTHy, or representatives of our 
State Department dealing with the Far East 
(specifically China) have been assets to the 
Kremlin? 

WILL TRUMAN BLUFF AGAIN IN 1950? 


I believe the answer is self-evident. And 
I hope the Republican leadership will stand 
by their guns, instead of running for cover 
as they did wken President Truman, in 1948, 
made equally unjustified charges against the 
Republican Eightieth Congress. Harry S. 
Truman bluffed the Republican national 
leadership to a fare you well in 1948. Will 
he do it again in 1950? 

I note also that on Friday Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson made two pronounce- 
ments concerning far-eastern affairs. 

First, he announced that one Owen Latti- 
more, now just home from Afghanistan 
(where he had been investigating for the 
United Nations the prospects for the United 
States sending funds into that region under 
President Truman’s point 4 program for de- 
veloping backward countries) is not in the 
employ of the State Department. Also that 
so far as Secretary Acheson can learn, he 
never carried much weight in the State 
Department. 

Senator McCartHy maintains differently. 
Pe:haps some day we will get at the facts of 
this case. 

Dr. Lattimore is said by his friends to be a 
recognized authority on Asia and Asiatics. 
He at one time was head of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations and editor of its official or- 
gan, Pacific Affairs. Also, he wrote a book, 
Solution in Asia, of which the publisher's 
announcement (1945) said, and I quote: 

“de (Dr. Lattimore) shows that all the 
Asiatic people are more interested in actual 
democratic practices, such as the ones they 
see in action across the Russian border, than 
they are in the fine ‘heories of Anglo-Saxon 
democracies which come coupled with ruth- 
less imperialism.” 

Perhaps it is just as well, if Dr. Lattimore 
sees actual democratic practices across the 
Russian border, and contrasts these with the 
fine theories of Anglo-Saxon democracies— 
coupled with ruthless imperialism, that Dr. 
Lattimore wields little or no influence in our 
State Department. But in our dealings with 
Russia over China the past few years, our 
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State Department seems to have held much 
the same views. 


UNPUBLISHED PROVISIONS AT YALTA 


But not now. Not anymore. For on Fy. 
day last Secretary Acheson’s other pro. 
nouncement deal with the ruthless imperi ils 
ism of Russia in grabbing half the oil ang 
minerals produced in the far west province 
of Sinkiang in Communist China. 

“It seems clear,” he added, “that the effec: 
of the unpublished agreements arrived at jp 
Moscow last winter was to award to the 
U. S. S. R. preeminent rights in China’s st; 
tegic western provinces.” 

Secretary Acheson said such exploitation 
has been witnessed in Manchuria and east- 
ern Europe. But he said nothing about 
unpublished provisions of the Tehran 
Yalta agreements President Roosevelt 
Mr. Hiss entered into with Mr. Stalin » 
which Russia was assured control of Man 
churia, and as an end result of which 
has taken over all the mainland of China 

Americans have little to brag about in the 
history of our Far East policies the past de- 
cade. 

I doubt very much if President Truman can 
dispose of the charges of disloyalty in the 
State Department, by saddling on Senators 
who most emphatically have not been al- 
lowed even to know the inside of what has 
been going on there the responsibility of 


in this country. 

You may remember he tried to dispose of 
the Whittaker Chambers charges that Alger 
Hiss furnished secret State Department infor- 
mation to Russian agents, by calling thema 
red herring. 


CRYING “RED HERRING” NOT ENOUGH 


Since that time Alger Hiss has been cor 
victed of perjury for denying, under oath, the 
truth of these charges. 

A Dr. Charles Fuchs, a refugee German 
scientist entrusted with top atomic secrets, 
has admitted in London to being 301 
agent at the time he was under 
Britain to the United States during 

A woman employee of the Departme! 
Justice has been convicted of betraying of 
cial confidential material to a Soviet citizen 
an employee of the United Nations. 

A number of persons are reported to have 
been released from the State and Con 
Departments as being poor security ris 
is odd how many of these have shown up 
later on the pay rolls of the United Nations 
and its agencies. 

I don't believe this situation can be cleared 
up by counter-charges of “red herrings and 
assets of the Kremlin in this country. 


Our German Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, ™ 
fundamental reason for my joining 1! 
the sponsorship of this resolution for a2 
over-all review of our German polly 
leaps from every newspaper, magazine. 
and book that deals with the future ot 
Europe. Reporters of every politica! pe! 
suasion agree that the key to that tu 
ture isGermany. Each day, skilled jour 
nalists, public officials, businessme> 
scholars, and trade-union leaders 
mind us of this. 
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> some of the quotations from 





He ar 
articles that I have seen within the last 
‘ew days. The last issue of Time Maga- 
zine quotes John Cowles, president of 


the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, who 
ick from Europe: 
problem * * * 


The German is the 


The New York Herald Tribune carries 
a column by Joseph Alsop that begins: 


mplex, fear-distorted German sit- 
the key to the European future. 


The New Leader carries a provocative 
article by Irving Brown, AFL represent- 


ative in Europe: 

This symbolic demonstration of Russia’s 
major concern with China in the east and 
Germany in the west sums up Soviet aspira- 
tions for eventual world domination, 


The current issue of Congress’ own 
Legislative Reference Service’s Public 
Affairs Abstracts bears further witness 
to this. Writer after writer on the Prob- 
lem of Germany makes the point that 
“Germany occupies a focal point in the 
current east-west conflict”; that “settle- 
ment of the German problem may well 
determine the future of Europe.” 

There is no need to belabor this fact. 
The success or failure of our occupation 
policy will be felt by unborn generations 
on every continent in the world. Our 
foreign-policy makers and administra- 
tors, on the whole, have possibly done 
the best that could be expected in the 
face of ominous, world-wide cold war. 
But German policy cannot b2: made effec- 
tively on a basis of moving from crisis 


to crisis; often of not moving until a 
little too late. It is time the very fun- 
damentals of our German policy were 
reviewed, and our west German goals 
restated. It is time for a national, bi- 
partisan audit of the net effect of the 
day-to-day decisions of the military and 
civilian leaders who deal with Germany, 

We need the greatest clarity of pur- 


pose in Germany. We need continual 
a that our victory was not a 
that our expenditure of Ameri- 
ire for that victory and for the 
n has not been a waste. We 
ir in 1941 because we hai no 
use we were attacked. But 
for more than survival, we 
I a peaceful world in which 
cemocratic freedom could flourish. I do 
not t that it is too much to say 
nany may well be the cradle 
e of new freedom and a new 
inere are no higher stakes; 

) greater challenge. 
ld not need the spur of Rus- 
tition in this matter; but need 
have it. Soviet leadership 
stands the all-pervasive im- 
| of the direction of Germany’s 
develo} nt. Abundant evidence of 
the opening portion of the 

the AFL’s Irving Brown: 

“DRANG Nacu# Osten” ExTENpDs 
TO SHANGHAI—Moscow, BE- 
Hopes THus To CoNTROL 


’ Boru, 
WoRLD 


German “Drang nach Osten” is 

This time the drive to the East 
the very shores of the Pacific 
the Russians are now attempt- 
t battle of the Ruhr via China 
juer all of Germany, 


In addition to the markets of eastern Eu- 
rope, Ruhr industrialists cannot but cast 
longing eyes on the great and vast areas of 
primitive, underdeveloped China now rest- 
ing in Communist hands. 

On December 21 the seventieth anniver- 
sary Of Joseph Stalin’s birth was celebrated 
in Moscow. At the side of Stalin were Mao 
Tse-tung, leader of the Chinese Communists, 
and Walter Ulbricht, president of the Soviet- 
dominated East German Republic. 

This symbolic demonstration of Russia’s 
major concern with China in the east and 
Germany in the west sums up Soviet aspi- 
rations for eventual world domination. This 
symbolic joining together of China and Ger- 
many via the U. S. S. R. became a little 
more concrete when, on February 9, Herr 
Ulbricht announced that his Minister of 
Trade, Herr Handke, had been taking part in 
trade negotiations with Mao during the lat- 
ter’s stay in Moscow. Ulbricht further re- 
vealed that Handke had been instructed in 
the negotiations to take into account export 
possibilities of the West German enterprises. 

Thus the Soviets have advanced one step 
further in their drive to conquer the Ruhr 
and Western Germany through the bait of 
eastern markets—European and Asian. And 
as history has shown, such economic rela- 
tionships with totalitarian nations give rise 
fo eventual political pacts or traps. 

What will the West do? What can it do 
to resist this growing menace of a new 
eastern orientation on the part of Germany? 
What markets in the West will be open to 
German industry which will permit some 
solution of the growing and disturbing mass 
unemployment, now reaching 2,000,000 out 
of a working force of 12,000,000 in Western 
Germany? 

Can western Europe and the United States 
provide not only markets but an integra- 
tion of the West German economy into the 
Occidental world? Many of the West’s in- 
dustries are competitive to Germany’s and 
therefore do not easily permit the kind of 
complementary arrangements usually pos- 
sible between industrial and nonindustrial 
areas. 

The urgent need for west European inte- 
gration in which Germany plays its part has 
become the order of the day. However, more 
than the mere offering of markets is neces- 
sary to prevent the threatening German- 
Russian alliance. No matter what the West 
does in the way of integration, expanding 
markets, and the opening of new market 
areas, the fact remains that Germany will 
still have to seek markets in the East. 

Therefore we need political allies in Ger- 
many more than economic solutions. Re- 
liable democratic forces in control of the 
German economic and political system can 
bar the way to any new German-Soviet polit- 
ical alliance. Integration into western Eu- 
rope must be backed up by a policy of 
supporting the internal forces of German 
democracy, which are the only guaranty 
against this rising tide of the East. This 
can be found in the organized labor move- 
ment. 

If the trade-unions are given a decisive 
voice in the control of the Ruhr coal, iron, 
and steel industries, no German nationalist 
deal with Stalin is possible. These pro-West 
forces can prevent the rise to power of a 
renascent and insurgent German nationalism 
and prevent entry into a pact with the Rus- 
sians, who are now offering what appear to be 
juicy business contracts. But if unemploy- 
ment continues to mount and no economic 
solution is forthcoming from the Western 
World, these growing economic relationships 
with the East will constitute the material 
foundations for a united Germany under 
Soviet domination, 


Mr. Speaker, whether the colors of 
their flags are brown or red, totalitarians 
have a way of winding up together. We 
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cannot risk, nor can the other peoples of 
the Western democracies, a union of 
Communist and reborn Nazi imperialism. 
Such a union would be a disastrous end 
to the cold war. Such a union would 
crush all hope for a lasting peace. The 
only sure way to prevent the emergence 
of such a union is to build a stable 
democracy in Western Germany, and 
then to cement it into a cooperative alli- 
ance of free peoples. If we can bring 
about that “situation of fact,” our “total 
diplomacy” cannot fail. 

We can lose nothing by a Presidential 
Commission such as is proposed here. If 
it makes the slightest contribution to 
strengthening our German policy, it will 
have justified itself. Compared with the 
billions of dollars we are spending, com- 
pared with the millions of men we have 
committed, this step is a tiny one. But 
there is, at the very least, a strong pos- 
sibility that it would help us to make use 
of these billions and millions with greater 
wisdom and sharper effect. 





Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, Cotton 
Week is being observed throughout the 
country. The Mai« of Cotton, Miss Eliz- 
abeth McGee, after an extended tour of 
Europe, has been fittingly welcomed to 
her home town of Spartanburg, S. C., in 
my district. 

The importance of cotton is so well ex- 
pressed in the accompanying statement, 
under unanimous consent, I include it as 
a part of my remarks: 

COTTON AND YOU 

As you read this, no matter where you are, 
you can reach out and touch cotton. 

If it’s daytime and you're fully dressed, 
you will find cotton in your clothing even to 
your shoes. If you’re in bed you are lying on 
cotton. Even if you read this in the tub, 
you can reach out and touch a cotton wash 
cloth or towel. 

Maybe you have thought of cotton a 
thing growing in a field, as something they 
use in textile mills, or as all sorts of things 
in your favorite store. Cotton is all of that, 
but all of its leads to you. You and cotton 
depend on each other in hundreds of ways— 
so many ways, in fact, that if some devil- 
inspired magician should wave a wand and 
suddenly take cotton away from you 

Your first handicap and major embarrass- 


ment is the immediate disappearance of cot- 
ton from your clothing, even to the reinforce- 
ments in your hose, and the laces and linin 
in your shoes, You are up against it even 
to get home, If u walk, y 

barefooted because your shoes have f n 
apart for lack of cotton stitching. And you 


can’t ride, because no buss ’ 
railroad car runs without cotton in its elec- 
tric wires, tires, seats, oO! her rt 


When you get to the living room, you find a 
drastic change. The malicious m 
removed the strong ci n tapes that held 
the venetian blinds or has taken out your 
cotton shades. The beautiful } 8 





and drapes are 
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start for the easy chair to relax and pull 
yourself together, only to find that the hand- 
some washable slip covers have been taken 
away and the soft cotton padding has van- 
ished. The floor may seem more inviting 
than the naked frame and springs of the big 
chair, but zone is the cotton or cotton stitch- 
ing from the rug and from the mat beneath 
it. 

3ut the kitchen is having troubles, too, 
with no cottonseed oil shortening or salad 
dressing, and no meat from animals fed to 
tender perfection on cottonseed meal. The 
electric refrigerator has shortcircuited be- 
cause of no cotton windings for the wires. 
And there ig, in addition, the problem of 
dish cloths and towels and pot holders. 

But dinner can be prepared, if there is a 
ceal cr gas stove in the house—no kerosene 
because of the cotton wicks, and no electric 
You have to sit on the bare frame of 
the dining chair because the familiar cotton- 
covered seat has done a disappearing act. 
Snowy fresh table cloths and napkins are out 
unless you happen to have some pure linen 
ones around, (Don’t forget to ext before 
dark, for the cotton wrappings are gone from 
the electric wires all over the place, and lamps 
and candles are no good without cotton 
wicks.) 

A bath before hed—and what would be 
more soothing now than a hot bath and 
then a rub-down with a clean, fresh towel? 
But that’s impossible * * * ther> are no 
towels, no wash cloths, no bath mats. 

And so to bed. But how different your 
bedroom is tonight. The anticotton magic 
has left you no spread, sheets, or pillow- 
The mattress is bare of ticking and 
padding—you will probably want to dis- 
card the whole thing, because even the 
inner springs are no longer boxed in cotton. 
You can’t even rest your weary head on 
your pillow—with no cotton ticking it is 
now only a pile of feathers. 

You can’t hop into the family car and 
get away from it all—you can’t even use 
the car without the 65 pounds of cotton 
that should be in its various parts. To 
make matters still worse, you can’t use 
the telephone or radio—they are both out 
of order. (It’s those cotton-wound wires 
again.) 

Minor medical care, much less an opera- 
tion, is practically out of the question. A 
doctor’s office or hospital where there is no 
gauze, absorbent cotton, adhesive tape, X- 
ray machine, table pads, sheets, mattresses, 
or ether applicators would be a dangerous 
place. 

But no magician could do that. Cotton 
is with and around you day and night, from 
the time you start life in a cotton diaper 
to the time the undertaker lays you on 
cotton padding in a casket. From cradle to 
coffin, and every day of every year in be- 
tween, cotton is serving you in dozens of 
ways you see and recognize, and in hundreds 
of ways you don’t. Cotton’s service, its 
certain comfort, its easy washability, its 
convenience and beauty are so ever present 
that they often come to be taken for 

ranted. 

, cotton is important to you—so im- 

ant that you use nearly four times as 

h of it as of all other fibers combined, 

you are important to cotton—tre- 

lusly important. Fifteen million 

cers on cotton farms, in cotton factories, 

nd in processing plants are glad when you 

buy a spool of cotton thread, a cotton hand- 

kerchief, or cotton clothes for work or play 

or dress. They are glad when you buy flour 

or feed or sugar in cotton sacks, when you 

put on cotton socks or hang cotton drapes 

or curtains. Because you mean jobs and 
health and happiness to them. 

You and cotton—you two have done, and 
can do, a mighty lot for each other, 


stove. 


cases. 


. ture and sale. 


Repeal of Excise Taxes on Distilled Spirits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, distilled 
spirits excises were imposed by the Fed- 
eral Government from 1791 to 1802, again 
from the Civil War to the World War, 
and again after the repeal of prohibition. 
During the whole history of such taxes it 
has been argued that taxation restricts 
drinking of the beverages on which 
levied; and that if drinking is not 
stopped by taxation, at least those who 
drink must be patriotic about it. Their 
beverage must help pay for the war—civil 
war, world war, or cold war—and they 
must drink down the national debt—1791 
and post-Worlc War II. The first of the 
purposes, to restrict consumption, is not 
valid other than in wartime, as it con- 
stitutes a discriminatory burden on 4 
necessity and an unwarranted infringe- 
ment of personal liberty. The excise is 
not justifiable at any conceivable sched- 
ule of rates, other than as a means of 
picking up revenue for immediate war 
purposes when no other revenue resource 
is available. But even if the purposes of 
the tax were accepted, the rates have 
been so immoderate as often to result in 
a confusion of purposes and to thwart 
their accomplishment. 

Repeal of the excise on distilled spirits 
is urgent now, as is apparent from a re- 
view of the character of the tax when in 
operation. First, excise rates on dis- 
tilled spirits have been so high as to cut 
into the yield of the tax. In recognition 
of this effect, the tax was repealed in 
1802, and rates were sharply reduced 
after the Civil War. Following the re- 
duction in rates after the Civil War, this 
excise became the principal source of 
Federal internal revenue, from 1873 to 
1915. Current tax rates, established 
during the Second World War, subject 
this commodity to higher excises than 
are applicable to any other commodity 
affected by wartime excises. AS a re- 
sult, the yield of the tax has fallen dur- 
ing a period of expanding adult popula- 
tion, higher incomes, and availability of 
materials of manufacture. Second, the 
tax has been, at whatever rates levied, 
an infringement of the liberty of con- 
sumers and of the liberty of business to 
pursue and develop a line of manufac- 
In recent years the ex- 
cise, levied on a commodity which al- 
ways has been more a necessity than a 
luxury, has tended to lower standards of 
living, and to bring business difficulties 
to the retail and manufacturing firms 
engaged in the industry. Diminishing 
returns to the Government have been 
accompanied by loss to consumers and 
to the producing interests. Third, this 
excise, urged on the pretext of reform- 
ing the public morals to suit certain 
conceptions which never in any place 
have been universally accepted or even 
long accepted by a majority, has always 
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contributed to lawlessness. It led to the 
whisky rebellion in its earliest days, ang 
in later periods has led to moonshining 
and bootlegging. It contributes towarg 
intemperate use of the beverages op 
which it is levied. 

These characteristics of the excise are 
discussed in more detail in the follow. 
ing paragraphs: 

First. The rate of tax established by 
the Revenue Act of 1943 is $9 per proof 
gallon. This rate is about 42 cents out 
of every dollar of the price to the con. 
sumer—a rate more than twice as high 
as the highest rate—20 cents—levied on 
any other commodity subject to the war. 
time excise taxes. The rate, in addi- 
tion, is heaviest on the workingman or 
workingwoman who buys less expen. 
sive brands; the rate does not go up or 
down with the price per bottle. The re. 
pressive effects of the tax are clear in 
the following figures showing reductions 
in revenues, whisky withdrawn, and 
purchases as percent of spendable in. 
come; 


Receipts from) Whisky with- 
distilled- | drawn, tar 


Fiscal year ; 
spirits tax paid 


Pas 
Tar gallons 

1950 (6 months).........-- | $788, 958, 000 
SE: ..ccvmatianelndintetentd 11, 431, 741, 000 
11, 471, 209, 000 

li) 728° 854, 000 | 

, 788, 460, 000 | 
, 516, 855, 000 


Distilled spirits purchases as percent of dis- 
posable income 


Fiscal year: 


Losses of revenue are apparent i 
years since the end of the war. 
rates have gone beyond the point of di- 
minishing returns. In a period Ww! 
the adult population was increased by 
more than 8 percent, total consumption 
of taxed spirits declined, and in a period 
of rising incomes, the portion spent on 
spirits fell. The tax has been discriml- 
natory against the manufacture and con- 
sumption of distilled spirits. ‘The war 
portion of the excise rate was iniention- 
ally discriminatory, and consequentiy 5 
peculiarly unjustifiable at the preset 
time. The cost of excises exceeds 
cost of manufacture by 7 or 8 times, 10! 
lowing the Civil War patiern ol im- 
moderate rates. At that earlier perod, 
rates were 10 times the cost of m: nufac- 
ture. At the present, as at the earlier 
time, the rates exceed the point 0! ( 
minishing returns. 

Second. As result of discrim 
taxation, the purchase and production 
whisky and like beverages is not revit 
lated by a balancing of consumers’ ¢& 
sires and purchasing power against bus! 
ness costs, but by arbitrary legislation 
The tax limits the operation of the forces 
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af a free market, of the very foundation 

‘¢ eeonomic liberty. As has been re- 

© n»arked of the tax since first levied in 

my 79] it contravenes individual liberty. 
t+ operates in the same direction and 


r the same animus, as the prohi- 
on amendment. But, unlike prohi- 
;in such form as not to be re- 
fert to popular vote, where it would 
ha roiected. Its infringement of per- 
nnal liberty, like that of prohibition, has 
istance by consumers. Con- 
tance, as is obvious from data 
ioted, has caused a loss of reve- 
has become burdensome to the 
and to the retailing industries. 
The ex makes the industry incapable 
of fr nd effective competition with 
other industries for the consumer’s 


4 


The depressive effects on an important 
try must be taken into account in a 
i of growing unemployment. The 
d-spirits industry directly employs 
000 persons. There are 773 produc- 
rocessing units in 26 different 
1d 184,000 retail outlets, prin- 
cipally small businesses—in 47 States and 
District of Columbia. These retail 
ve hundreds of thousands of 
ind employees. The purchases 
the distilling industry provide 
employment for hundreds of 
th of workers in other industries. 
Over n of distilled spirits jeopar- 
narkets and the employment of 
industries and workers. The 
sive to those arts and indus- 
1 require distilled spirits as a 
i in manufacturing. This al- 
is characteristic of such excises. 
Today in Civil War times, the tax ex- 
manufacturing cost of the al- 

oes into drug items. 
the excise would free pur- 
ver, now taken by the Govern- 
consumer purchases of dis- 
in additional volume. More 
would make available pur- 
er which would move into all 
pending channels, benefiting 
economic system. Low-in- 
in particular would be bene- 
> 85 percent of all distilled 
purchased by consumers with 
s than $5,000 per year. It 
that the substantial cut in 
; would permit a fuller en- 
leisure time, enabling many 
rtain more frequently and 
ice. A substantial contri- 
mproved business and to 
irds of living would be made 
’ the repeal of the distilled- 
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\n excise, which, together with 
amounts to about $2.05 on 
per fifth of liquor, is so high 
rate drinking is almost pro- 
xpensive for many working 
nen. The excessive cost 
ble to drink only occa- 
irregularly. An immoderate 
verages becomes more likely 
nes more irregular and longer 


> 


st has another obvious and 
y measurable consequence. 
moonshining and bootleg- 
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ging. Evidence of this is found in the 
increase by 46.4 percent from 1946 to 
1949 in the producing capacity of illicit 
stills seized by the Federal Government. 
The stills seized in 1949 by the Federal 
Government’s agents alone, not includ- 
ing State seizures, had a daily capacity 
of 240,809 gallons. This represents a po- 
tential daily loss of $2,167,281 in reve- 
nues to the Federal Government in excise 
taxes alone. Further losses of income 
and other taxes would be involved. The 
high taxes make illicit operations ex- 
tremely profitable, to the injury of legiti- 
mate business and to the detriment of 
the consumer who gets a lower-grade 
product. 

Mr. Speaker, repeal of the excises 
would benefit consumers in terms of 
higher standards of living and greater in- 
dividual liberty, would be beneficial to 
industry generally, would reduce law- 
lessness by making it unprofitable, and 
would not involve commensurate loss of 
revenue to the Fedcral Government. 





Winning the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave given me to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include my opening state- 
ment in a panel discussion this morning 
with Mr. Walter Lippmann, newspaper 
columnist, Mr. Paul Hoffman, ECA Ad- 
ministrator, and Mr. Eugene Holman, 
president of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, before the thirty-eighth annual 
meeting of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in the National Chamber 
Building here in Washington on the sub- 
ject Winning the Peace: 

WINNING THE PEACE 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JOHN M. 
VORYS, MAY 2, 1950 

As a mere Member of the House, my view- 
point on our foreign affairs is probably very 
limited. I have no inside, advance infor- 
mation. We House Members never hear offi- 
cially about any American foreign policy 
until it is time to pay; then it is presented as 
a commitment we must carry out—or else. 

On the other hand, our policy makers 
know very little about the House. For in- 
stance, the President said last Thursday that 
he hoped the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House would see fit to adopt the Con- 
nally plan of area subcommittees to bring 
about greater understanding and confidence 
between the State Department and the 
House. Well, we have had such area subcom- 
mittees in the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee for the last 5 years, and the President 
didn’t know it. Apparently these subcom- 
mittees did not bring about very much 
Presidential understanding. As for confi- 
dence, we might have more of it in the Presi- 
dent and the State Department, if they 
would, just once in a while, take us into 
their confidence. 

To arrive at policie 
we need, first of all, a re 


and politics right here in Washington. 


for winning the peace, 
licies 
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We are hearing a good bit these days 
about a bipartisan foreign policy, whether 
we have one or ought to have one. I wish 
we had a real bipartisan foreign policy, but 
this will require three things: first, biparti- 
san consultation before the policy is de- 
termined and the country committed; sec- 
ond, cooperation during the committee and 
floor consideration of legislation, and third, 
proper credit given both parties for the 
formulation and implementation of the 
policies. In order to have a working bi- 
partisan foreign policy, politics must stop 
at the water’s edge not only in the spring 
when bills are on Capitol Hill, but in the 
fall during presidential and congressional 
campaigns. 

As to the need for unity in foreign policy; 
in this perilous period between peace and 
war, I believe it is more important for our 
country to be right than to be united. His- 
tory is strewn with the wrecks of nations 
whose people were united in the wrong 
course. 

But foreign policies on which we can 
safely unite should not only be bipartisan, 
but bicameral. There are two Houses of 
Congress and as our foreign policies have 
become more and more expensive, action by 
the so-called lower House has become more 
and more important, and its Members are 
becoming less and less inclined to furnish 
whatever the administration wants, merely 
because it has been approved in advance by 
a few Senators of both parties. At present, 
diplomatic relations are strained not 
between Capitol Hill and “Foggy Bottom,” 
where the State Department is located, but 
also between the two Chambers on the Hill. 
One step toward developing policies that 
will win the peace, would be for not only 
the Republicans and Democrats, but the 
State Department, the Senate, and the 
House, to get together. I am sure the House 
is willing. 

Under the circumstances, I can only pre- 
sent my own ideas on the cold war from a 
limited viewpoint and based on such in- 
formation as you all have. For 4 years Il 
have felt that in this deadly struggle be- 
tween communism and freedom war is in- 
evitable unless there is revolution over here 
or over there; but peace is inevitable some 
day, before or after war, and this time we 
want to win the peace. 

How will we know we have won the peace? 
From my limited viewpoint, it will be when 








we can safely reduce our military expen 
tures to police force size; when we will n 


have to cope with spying, sabotage, id 
subversive activities in Government and 
other Key spots, directed from abroad i 

designed to overthrow our Governm 
Even if we win the peace, we will still have 
problems to solve, economic, military - 
litical, and moral. We may have int 1 
+ 


or depressions or bad government; we 
sure to have arguments and crime and cus- 
sedness. Eternal vigilance will continue to 
be the price of liberty. But when we can 
safely reduce our armaments and ly re- 
duce our loyalty checks here at home, we 
will have won the cold war. 

That day looks a long way off right now. 
I have voted for all of the administration’s 
cold-war measures before the House t ; 
Voice of America, Greek-Turkish aid, Mar- 


shall plan, arms aid, point 4, increased na- 
tional defense, and they have not won the 
cold war. Instead, we need more arms and 
more loyalty checks here at home i we 
are on the way to t ing ou > 
through the insidious, temporaril; I , 
method of inflation through an un! nced 
budget. 

Things have gone wrong in Asia and in 
Europe 

A ia is h bt he e 
We could 1 it. In spi 8 
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defeatist attitude of Messrs. Acheson and 
Jessup, who follow the Lattimore line, we 
might still change the result in China, but 
only if our policy makers change their minds 
or if we change policy makers. We have had 
a bipartisan China policy on Capitol Hill 
since 1947 and it is written into law in the 
China Aid Act of 1948 and that act is still 
the law, but it has not been carried out 
by the Executive. Instead it has been evaded 
and misconstrued and action delayed by 
those charged with making it effective. I 
have seen recent letters from Formosa from 
reliable military and governmental people, 
showing how the furnishing of aid now 
authorized by law to the Chinese Govern- 
ment we recognize might even yet be effec- 
tive to stop Soviet Russia in its conquest 
of Asia, but our policy is still to relax and 
enjoy it. I feel certain that we cannot win 
the peace while Asia is going Communist. 

In western Europe we have done our part, 
but the nations of Europe have failed to 
achieve the unity, economically and politi- 
cally, that is their only salvation in war or 
peace. Paul Hoffman has done his part. 
There is a propaganda of ridicule against 
him for carrying out the mandate of Con- 
gress encouraging unification of Europe. It 
is becoming the style in certain quarters to 
sneer at his attempts to break down the age- 
old rivalries, hatreds, and jealousies that 
these nations can no longer afford. Right 
now isolationism in Europe, particularly in 
Britain, is more damaging in the cold war 
than any isolationism in the United States. 
W> cannot win the peace with 17 separate, 
independent, feeble allies in Europe. 

We even have columnists who preach 
isolation, neutrality, as a policy we should 
encourage for Japan, Germany, and China. 
I believed in neutrality once. I thought we 
could remain neutral. I found out, however, 
after 2 wars, that this country was with 
neutrality as with prohibition; they could 
take it or leave it, but they always left it. 
In this present deadly struggle we will find 
out that those who are not for us, for the 
side of freedom, will soon be lined up against 
us, whether they want to be or not. We 
cannot win the peace with a neutrality belt 
around Russia. 

Point 4 will not win the peace. Technical 
assistance and encouragement of invest- 
ments are fine ideas, but neither of them is 
bold or new. I know of nothing in recent 
years that has been more thoroughly over- 
sold, here and abroad, than point 4. I was 
present in the United Nations when their 
point 4 program was adopted, last November, 
by unanimous vote, with no abstentions, 
This vote caused great joy in UN circles, be- 
cause the Soviet and its satellites joined in 
the vote for the first time since the early 
days of the UN, but it aroused my suspicions, 
Coming as I do from the House committee 
that picks up the check on our foreign aid 
commitments, I naturally looked into their 
resolution to see what the unanimous ar- 
rangements were for paying for this United 
Nations program, I found there was no pro- 
vision for payment at all. Who do you think 
those £9 nations think is going to pay the 
biggest part of the cost? 
those 59 nations going to say, especially the 
Soviets and their satellites, if we flinch when 
we are handed a statement for the total 
dollar cost of their program? Point 4 is still 
very fuzzy in UN and United States thinking. 
If it is cleared up and carried on sensibly, it 
can mean a better world some day, but it 
won't win the peace, 

We now have the ITO charter before our 
committee. It is probably the most excep- 
tional document in world history. While it 
is supposed to set up a code of fair practice 
for all international trade, over 90 percent of 
world trade, except our own, will come under 
the exceptions for a period of from 2 to 
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possibly 15 years. The pressing present 
problems of recovery, balance of payments, 
outworn historic trade preference and un- 
developed countries are not solved, but 
merely excepted and accepted. The ITO pro- 
posal is 5 years old, the charter is 2 years 
old, and the only nation in the world that 
has unconditionally approved it is Liberia, 
ITO will not win the peace. 

Perhaps all of this sounds depressing. It 
ought to; it seems so to me, Perhaps, even 
though no single one of these policies will 
win the peace alone, a combination of them 
will help. I hope so. Do we have any 
chance to win the peace? I think so. 

I am still for a policy of containment of 
Russia. No more territory must be yielded 
by the free people to Russian aggression or 
infiltration, and when free people are threat- 
ened, we must help. This policy has worked 
in Greece, and Turkey, and Trieste, and 
western Europe. Where it was not tried, as 
in China, we have lost. It has been an ex- 
pensive policy. We must reduce the cost as 
postwar recovery progresses. We must insist 
upon mutual aid; other nations must help 
themselves and each other ard us. There 
are two great risks in this policy: First, we 
may overstretch our resources, and second, 
we may get into war. Both of these dangers 
threaten if we abandon containment and try 
neutrality, appeasement, or isolation. We 
can bleed ourselves white arming to the 
teeth here at home and if we finally stand 
alone, we will have war. I have seen war- 
devastated countries; I believe our policy 
should be based on having our wars away 
from home if possible. This policy is not as 
selfish as it sounds. None of the other free 
nations want to be overrun again, because 
they know how little will be left next time 
for liberation. We give them their chance, 


too, when we arrange to start to fight along- 
side their forces, on their borders, and plan 


together to hold the arsenal of democracy 
intact. 

But we need to take the offensive on the 
ideological front. We must do more than 
tell how good we are and how bad the Com- 
munists are. What is the greatest need of 
the world today? Better world government, 
We have world government now, but it is 
not very good. A United Nations paralyzed 
by vetoes and walk-outs, international law 
as set forth in treaties and in books, plus 34 
other international organizations, 7 semi- 
autonomous under the United Nations, 10 
inter-American, and 16 miscellaneous, plus 
ECA; these constitute world government now. 
These organizations, including the United 
Nations, cost the United States three or four 
million dollars a year. The failure of all of 
them to give us military security costs us 
about $14,000,000,000 a year in addition. Our 
part in all of these international organiza- 
tions is carried on by the State Department, 
which costs us over $100,000,000 a year. This 
is called total diplomacy. I think we need 
less diplomacy and more government in 
international affairs. We should try to 
strengthen the United Nations and seek its 
development into some sort of world organi- 
zation open to all nations, with defined and 
limited powers adequate to preserve peace 
and prevent aggression through the enact- 
ment, interpretation, and enforcement of 
world law. Note that I say “open to all 
nations”; the organization might not include 
all nations at the start; I do not see how it 
could include Soviet Russia on a basis that 
would be satisfactory to us without a revo- 
lutionary change in that country, but such 
an organization should leave its doors open 
for nations to join who can and will comply 
with its membership requirements. 

The principal foes of improved-world gov- 
ernment are: 

1. Communists. 

2. Certain patriotic organizations, 
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8. The diplomats. 

The Communists are for world government 
but it must be a dictatorship of the prole. 
tariat ruled from Moscow and anything else 
is capitalist imperialism. 


Certain patriotic groups in our country are 
expressing opposition to anything that sy. 
renders any of our sovereignty. They are too 
late. What we need is something that yi 
regain for us a little more sovereignty, Wha; 
we need is some organization where our yotg 
counts for more than Luxemburg or Yemen, 
The highest attribute of sovereignty js to 
decide when to go to war. Actions of other 
powers over which we have no control at qjj 
not even a vote, have thrust us, unwillingly 
I think, into two world wars. We want a 
least a vote next time and we want a yote 
equal to our population or to our contriby. 
tion. We do not want to be relegated, by 
European ideas of national sovereignty that 
are only about 300 years old and already out. 
worn, to a one-sixtieth vote in the affairs of 
the world. 

The diplomats like our present kind of 
world government. The United Nations at 
present is only a council of ambassadors, 
The United States delegation is chosen ang 
instructed by the President. If there is to 
be any representation of the minority, the 
opposition party, the President selects the 
representative and instructs him. That js 
the diplomatic way of life. Running the 
world that way is total diplomacy. I think 
we want decisions on world questions to be 
made by representatives of people, not diplo- 
matic representatives. We need more of law 
and less of the fencing of diplomats, to win 
the peace. 

These are generalities. To work out the 
details of better world government is ¢ 
to take a lot of work. A number of vo 
tary groups are trying it now and they dis- 
agree among themselves, are misunderstood 
by the public, and are ridiculed by the old 
fashioned diplomats whose work has always 
ended up in war. What is needed is some 
Yankee ingenuity and some American know 
how and resourcefulness and inventiveness, 
applied to international political problems. 
The Government will not do it. The Council 
of Europe, launched at Strasburg, was the 
work primarily of European statesmen out of 
power, Those in power like the diplomatic 
way. 

Our work for better world government 


offensive, when we talk over the Voice of 
America. In our discussions we might even 
feel that the new United Nations should 
guarantee to every state, as our Constitution 
does, a republican form of government. This 
may have astounding results. Remember, 
the most revolutionary document in history 
is not the Communist manifesto of 1848, but 
the Declaration of Independence of 1776, 
which declares that when people are threats 
ened with “absolute despotism it is theif 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such gov- 
ernment.” 

At the outset, I said war is inevitable un: 
less there is revolution here or behind the 
iron curtain. We want a_ revolutionary 
change in Russia. To obtain it, we must 
never again, in peace or war, make the mis 
take of demanding unconditional surrende!. 
We must remember that peace, not war, 8 
inevitable. Holding out the mailed fist, and 
at the same time, the right hand of Chris- 
tian fellowship, is difficult, but we must learn 
to do it. 

Force will rule the world, but we must 
depend more on moral force, spiritual force. 
Humanity is still incorrigibly religious and 
we must be on God's side in the struggle fF 
the minds and hearts of men against § udless, 
ruthless communism, To win the peace, ¥ 
must first of all deserve to win. 
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ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
et of legislation regarding 
ional aspects of the Panama 
fe ing considered as indicated 
mmendations of the Special 
ee on Panama Canal Tolls, 
‘th in House Report 1304, 
Congress, and the recom- 
is for legislation set forth in 
scument 460, Eighty-first Con- 
hich was transmitted a report 
Director of the Bureau of the 


t time ago a former colleague, 

t jle Willis W. Bradley, sent to 
! torial published in the March 
1 of Marine Progress, setting 
viewpoint of the merchant ma- 
derstood by that publication, 

1t I might have the benefit of 


the 1 expressed. In order that the 
Mer of the House may be familiar 
\ rticle, I include it as a part of 
t! Ks. 

Tl icle is as follows: 


4 CANAL REORGANIZATION 

5 years ago the first moves were 
t to the modernization of the 
and the maritime industry 
rised of the tense controversy 
became known as the 
e Levels, waged by the proponents 
level canal and the lock type with 
iture of a terminal lake at the 
Paci nd similar in function to that of 

C I t the Atiantic end. 
t ibsequent studies it was reestab- 
t the tolls received by the Canal 
vere expected to pay for whatever 
mn or modification that was to 
d. An alerted shipping industry 
velopments carefully, and later, 
lent Truman, on the advice of 


t 


( icilals, ordered an 1l-percent in- 
c in tolls, the protests were both imme- 
( i forceful. The toll increase was 


ly postponed until it now stands 
but with every likelihood that it 
‘r rescinded or indefinitely post- 
| the entire Panama Canal situa- 
ified, not only as to the proper 
s but also as to modification s0 
1e best canal possible. 


CHANGING VALUES 


e atomic bomb was developed and 
drogen bomb in the making, the 
defending the Canal has been 

1 to a position considerably behind 
tors affecting the operation. If a 
’ placed bomb of atomic or hydo- 

r was detonated in the Canal area 
uld be a deactivated canal, no mat- 
rit was a sea-level waterway or a@ 
That leaves the marine operat- 

r high on the list of desirable char- 
of whatever waterway is to be 


ce 

. emphasis on the costs of the canal 

- ‘lon brought attention to the ques- 
vhat burden the tolls now carried, 

words what did commercial ship- 

aa I tor aside from being taken from 


— ‘nto another? I developed that tolls 
_,. Paying for practically all expenses of 
the Canal Zone, such as schools, 
ion expenses of all kinds, main- 
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tenance of cemeteries, transit of Government 
vessels, highways, garbage disposal, police 
and fire departments, and many others. It 
is the contention of the shipping industry 
that these expenses should be borne by the 
departments responsible and not charged 
against the transits of the waterways. 

As a result of the interest the tolls ques- 
tion has stirred up, plus the ever-present 
question of adequate modernization, the 
President transmitted to the Congress the re- 
port of the Bureau of the Budget on the 
organization and operation of the Panama 
Canal. 

In his letter of transmittal the President 
informed the Speaker of the House that he 
had issued two Executive orders, one dele- 
gating to the Governor of the Panama Canal 
the authority to determine the internal or- 
ganization of the Panama Canal and the 
second which transfers certain business op- 
erations from the Panama Canal to the 
Panama Railroad Company. The object of 
this last is to facilitate future transfer of 
all business operations to the Company. 
These moves were in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget but the President said that there 
were others that required congressional 
action. 

he first of these is the authority to 
transfer the Panama Canal to the Panama 
Railroad Company. The second is for the 
change of the name of the Panama Rail- 
road Company to the Panama Canal Com- 
pany. Third, to authorize the Company’s 
board of directors to establish toll rates, sub- 
ject to the President’s approval. Fourth, 
permit the company to retain and utilize toll 
revenues and, fifth, to authorize appropria- 
tions to the company to cover losses which 
might result from changes in economic 
conditions. 

The President recommended legislation to 
bring about these changes. 






INVESTIGATIONS 


Last August the President ordered the 
Bureau of the Budget to make a study of the 
Canal’s organizational aspects and this study 
has recently been completed and the report 
to the President made. In its study the 
Bureau uncovered a number of factors that 
have tended to stand in the way of a more 
flexible operation of the Canal. As a matter 
of fact it discovered that the executive order 
issued by President Wilson in 1914 outlining 
how the Canal should be operated is still the 
only order in force in the Canal Zone. 

The Bureau also informed the President 
that the Panama Railroad Company, as a cor- 
poration owned by the Government, was on 
a self-supporting basis, was run on a busi- 
nesslike basis, had control of its revenues 
insofar as operation, maintenance, and ex- 
pansion were considered and paid into the 
Treasury such surplus as was earned in the 
form of a dividend. The Panama Canal, on 
the other hand, is a Government agency, its 
revenues are turned over to the general fund 
of the Treasury and the money for its opera- 
tion, etc., comes from an appropriation by 
the Congress. 

TOLLS POLICY 


The controversial tolls situation was 
studied by the Bureau and the report made 
on this phase of its studies was as follows: 

“The treatment of the Panama Railroad 
Company and the Panama Canal as separate 
entities for financial and accounting pur- 
poses has not provided a clear basis for a 
sound tolls policy. Although the 1937 Spe- 
cial Committee on Panama Canal Tolls and 
Vessel Measurement recommended that in 
considering expenses and revenues the Canal 
and its adjuncts, including the corporation, 
should be regarded as a single enterprise, this 
practice has not been followed. 

“Under the existing formula, revenues 
from tolls, together with profits from the 
Canal’s business operations and miscellane- 
ous revenues from licenses, fines, etc., are 
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expected to produce an amount sufficient to 
cover operating expenses of the Pa 
Canal (including civil government, health, 
and sanitation) and a 3 percent return on 
the capital investment. Neither the reve- 
nues nor the expenses of the corporation are 
included in the tolls base. Consequently 
the Canal would now automatical l 
the benefit of the profits of any business 












activity transferred from it to the corpora- 
tion. This fact has naturally led to opposi- 
tion by the shipping industry to any such 
transiers. 

“No uniform pattern has been established 











for allo r to the corporatior its share of 
the civil government, health, and sanitation. 
The corporation is required to pay for hose 
pitalization of its empl yees (but not out- 
patient care and dispensary service) rbage 
collection, police and fire protection of 


own facilities, but it contributes th 
toward the upkeep of municipal police : 
fire protection, the Canal Zone school s\ 

cemeteries, streets, highways, and sewers, 
The cost of the latter services is borne en- 
tirely by the Panama Canal. The corpora- 
tion does bear its full share of the costs of 
overhead administration, such as the Gov- 
ernor’s office, accounting department, and so 


forth 








“The most controversial aspects of toll 
policy are (1) the interest charge on the 
capital investment; and (2) the question of 
whether any of the costs of constructing, 
operating, and maintaining the Canal should 
be allocated to national defense 

“The nciple that Federal business enter- 
prises s ld pay a rate of return on the 
Government’s investment equal to the cost 
of the money to the Treasury is now well 
settled. The President recommended in his 
1948 budget message that ‘Corporations 
should be required to reimburse the Treas- 
ury for the full cost of the money advanced 
to the corporation.’ here is no reason why 
the Panama Canal and its adjuncts should 
be exempted from payment of interest since 
they are essentially Federal business enter- 
prises. However, at current average long- 
term rates the Panama Canal would be 
required to pay interest at the rate of 
approximately 2.3 rather than 3 percent 

“Whether any part of the capital costs of 
the Canal should be allocated to national 
defense presents a problem to which there is 
no positive answer. The Canal admittedly 
does serve a dual purpose—defense and com- 
merce. However, any attempt to establish 
which purpose was primary at the time the 
truite 
less undertaking. An equal number of state- 
ments on either side can be found, often by 
the same individual, to support whatever 
conclusion one wants to reach. 

“Studies made by the Bureau of Efficiency 
in 1931, and by the special committee in 
1937 determined that no major part of the 
capital costs of the Panama Canal should 
be allocated to national defense. The only 
additional feature of the Canal which might 
not have been included if it had been con- 
structed exclusively for commercial use is 
the increase in the width of the locks from 
100 to 110 feet. Actually the additional 
width has been an important factor in facili- 
tating the approach to, and handling of, com- 
mercial vessels in the locks. There would 
appear to be no significant added costs in 
the construction of the Canal attributable 
solely to national defense. 

“The subsidy to national defense comes 
not from a failure to allocate capital costs 
but from the fact that military and other 
Government vessels do not pay tolls. While 
a record is maintained of such free transits, 
no allowance is made for them in the tolls 
base. This policy stems from an interpreta- 
tion of an Attorney General’s opinion in 1915. 
That interpretation need not be controlling 
for, while the Attorney General did hold that 
free transits would not constitute a treaty 
virlation, he did not rule that it would be 
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illegal either to require the payment of tolls 
by Government vessels, or to credit them in 
the tolls base. 

“The cost of transiting a military vessel 
through the Canal is just as much a national- 
defense cost as the cost of operation of the 
vessel itself. It is in no sense an essential 
part of the cost of operating and maintain- 
ing the Canal. Yet, the cost of free transits 
is now included with the other costs which 
the commercial user of the Canal is expected 
to meet by the payment of tolls. While 
during the period from 1921 to 1939, free 
transits have averaged 4.1 percent of total 
Canal tolls, during what may be considered 
the war years (1940-45) the volume of free 
transits averaged 26.2 percent, and in 1945 
reached 64.5 percent. The total amount of 
free tolls from 1921 to 1949 amounted to 
$64,194,574. 

“The military pay for most of the other 
services which they obtain from the Panama 
Canal, such as hospitalization, water, elec- 
tricity, garbage collection, etc. The only 
major item of this type for which the mili- 
tary do not pay is the school facilities for 
children of military personnel and civilian 


45 percent of the school population of the 
United States rate schools at the present 
time consists of children whose parents are 
members of the armed forces or employed by 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force. 

“The Coast Guard reimpurses the Panama 
Canal for the maintenance of two of the 
most distant offshore lighthouses, but the 
Canal meets the cost of the other offshore 
lighthouses, 

“To look at the other side of the picture, 
the Canal receives certain services from the 
military without reimbursement. These 
consist principally of Army and Navy per- 
sonnel assigned to duty with the Canal. 
Salaries paid by the military to such em- 
ployees of the Canal amount to approxi- 
mately $430,000 per annum.” 


TRANSFER OF THE CANAL 


There has been considerable opposition to 
the Hoover Commission recommendation 
that, “There be established in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a grouping of all major 
nonregulatory transportation activities of 
the Federal Government.” This means, ac- 
cording to some officials the inclusion of the 
Panama Canal, while to others it means 
nothing of the kind. The Budget Bureau 
report agrees with the Hoover Commission 
and stated that the Canal would clearly 
come under the definition of a transporta- 
tion activity. The Bureau also sees that 
some of the disputes that arise could be eas- 
ily settled by such a change. It reported to 
the President, “The Governor under existing 
arrangements operates at a serious disadvan- 
tage when he attempts to persuade the Sec- 
retary of the Army to overrule his military 
advisers. Often the best he can hope for 
is no action. Some of these questions could 
undoubtedly be settled more expeditiously 
by across-the-board discussions between the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
Defense. It would only be on rare occasions 
that unresolved issues would have to be tak- 
en to the President.” 


The New Isolationism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. 
usual 


Mr. Speaker, in his 
clear and penetrating way of 


thinking and expressing his thoughts, 
the noted columnist Walter Lippmann 
analyzes the recent address of Herbert 
Hoover, particularly that part of his 
address in which the former President 
advocates a reorganization of the United 
Nations. The effect this would have on 
our foreign policy and the inescapable 
meaning of such a step is clearly indi- 
cated by Mr. Lippmann as a withdrawal 
to isolation. I believe every Member 
of this House should give thought to this 
matter, and for that reason I am plac- 
ing Mr. Lippmann’s column from the 
New York Herald Tribune of May 1, 1950, 
in the ReEcorpb: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

COMMUNISM AND THE ISOLATIONISTS 


Mr. Hoover’s address to the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association will help 
many who have been trying to understand 
the views and the intentions of the old- 
guard Republicans. The main puzzle has 
been how to reconcile their warlike and 
crusading fervor against communism and 
Soviet Russia with their growing opposition 
to ERP, military aid, point 4, and all the 
other measures of that sort. The old-guard 
Republicans in the Senate talk as if they 
were about to advocate a declaration of war. 
But increasingly they are disposed to vote as 
isolationists. 

Mr. Hoover’s speech provides the key to 
this paradox. It is that the old-guard Re- 
publicans wish us to retire into isolation 
during a great roar of anti-Communist 
noises, 

“The world needs,” said Mr. Hoover, “mobile 
ization against this creeping Red imperial- 
ism. The United States needs to know who 
are with us in the cold war against these 
practices and whom we can depend on.” 
With these bold, brave, and resounding 
words, Mr. Hoover declared: “Therefore I 
have a proposal to make.” 

And what was the proposal he had to 
make? It was that if the United Nations 
cannot be reorganized without the Commu- 
nist nations, if, in other words the Soviet 
Union and its satellites cannot be expelled, 
then a definite new united front should be 
organized of those people who disavow com- 
munism. In plain English Mr. Hoover is 
advising us to withdraw from the United 
Nations and therefore to break it up, and 
then to form a new united front of those 
who disavow communism. In his view, ap- 
parently any nation which does not vote to 
expel the Soviet Union and its satellites from 
the United Nations has not disavowed com- 
munism. 

Mr. Hoover’s new united front, which he 
would organize after withdrawing from the 
United Nations, is, he says, “specifically not 
a proposed extension of a military alliance or 
any color of it. It is a proposal based solely 
upon moral, spiritual, and defense (sic) 
foundations.” Mr. Hoover made it quite 


plain elsewhere in his speech that he means 


it when he says that the united front is not 
to have the color of an alliance. For at every 
opportunity in his address he sneered at the 
idea of helping countries which, when they 
oppose Soviet Russia, run risks and need 
support. Thus, of military aid, Mr. Hoover 
could say only “in persistence of an old habit 
we are taking up the check.” 

So the new united front, if Mr. Hoover has 
his way, will consist of the United States plus 
those nations which, without costs to the 
United States, feel able unaided to take such 
avitalstand. Thus, Mr. Hoover’s new united 
front against communism is not very new. 
It is certainly not very united. It is not 
much of a front. It is a proposal to scuttle 
the United Nations, and—though Mr. Hoover 
does not quite say so—the existing western 
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framework of collaboration through the secy. 
rity pact and the Marshall plan, 

The new united front against communism 
as Mr. Hoover virtually admitted, is the new 
isolationism. “It may be,” he said, “that 
the non-Communist world is not Willing to 
take such a vital stand’’—not willing, that js 
to say, to wreck the United Nations, not wij. 
ing to challenge the Soviet imperial power 
without guarantees, alliances, and support, 
Mr. Hoover is prepared to see the new uniteq 
front come to nothing. Indeed, he expects 
it to come to nothing, saying that “it may be 
the non-Communist world is not willing” 
to follow him. What then? “At least it 
would clarify what we have to do.” What 
do we have to do? Mr. Hoover never quite 
clarified that. But what he means oozes out 
of every phrase in his address. He proposes 
to live alone, associated only with those who 
are as purely and perfectly anti-Communist 
as he feels he is. If the American people 
would follow him, they would then have re. 
pudiated the whole foreign policy of the 
United States, and indeed the history of the 
world, as it has developed since Mr. Hoover 
left the White House. Again we would with. 
draw into isolation—there to brood once 
again upon our own moral superiority, 

Thus we see how the new isolationism 
works: how with the drums and the trumpets 
of an anti-Communist crusade the old guard 
is beating a retreat from what Mr. Hoover 
calls, truly enough, “‘an expensive and dan- 
gerous cold war.” Mr. Hoover has made it 
all much plainer, and that, in a way, was a 
public service. 


World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an article on World Gov- 
ernment, by Thomas L. Stokes, which 
appeared in the May 1, 1950, issue of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette. 

Mr. Stokes’ comments on and review of 
this important subject are timely, 
thought provoking, and very interesting. 
They illustrate quite vividly that “hope 
springs eternal in the human heart,” 
especially for peace in this modern, 
troubled world. 

The article follows: 

WASHINGTON, May 1.—When things look 
discouraging, as they do now in the world, 
it is helpful—without being pollyannish 
about it—to look at the constructive efforts 
being made for peace and to recognize the 
real vigor they possess despite all distrac- 
tions. 

More than ever is there reason for re- 
doubling those efforts through organized ac- 
tivity. . 

Cold war tension is perhaps at its peas 
as we observe this week the fifth anniver- 
sary of the opening of that meeting in San 
Francisco that created the United Nations. 

The United Nations still is a going i- 
stitution. It is doing lots of good through- 
out the world through various of its agencies, 
slowly spreading understanding and g00d 
will in many ways, even though it is handle 
capped in tackling some of the major di- 
lemmas that confront the world because © 
the impasse between us and Russia, 





oe 
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- simultaneously, there were also 
up and down our land, for which 
f States and mayors of cities had 
amations, to campaign anew for 
p—for a world federal govern- 
orld law. This is the only way, 
1. to check the recurring violators 
he aggressors who seem to rise 
through history, a manifestation 
human nature and greed for 
we probably always will have with 
nature being what it is. 


R WORLD GOVERNMENT 


- of this movement in our Nation 
shibited last week in earnest men 
who, in increasing numbers, 
ther in public meetings, includ- 
1 meetings and other specially ar- 
ions, to rededicate themselves to 

r world law. 
rned aside from the disturbing 
e day to look hopefully forward 
sify their activity before it is 


be 





ve these people have been—and 

llions of them supporting plans 

S hening union among nations of 
is .revealed in checking over 

its, which it is well to do at this 


in Congress are several proposals 

rd this objective which are pud- 

ted. in one form or another, by 

a third of the membership of the 

i Senate. Twenty-one State legis- 

> passed resolutions endorsing the 

rid federation, which shows the 

i pressure behind it. Five of these 
St —Connecticut, Florida, Maine, New 
Jersey, and North Carolina—have adopted 
s asking Congress to call a conven- 
ose a constitutional amendment 

» and insure American participa- 
world federal government open to 


SAYS OPPOSITION COMMUNIST 


i ters of the various proposals include 
per from all walks of life and of all ranks, 
low—a great middle group. The 

I ition is agitated by Communists 

1e extreme left and by groups of the 

extreme right, a familiar combination. 

Nor i world federation movement con- 
to this country. It is active and grow- 
ngth all around the globe. There 

e and alert world federation groups 

Canada, China, Denmark, England, 
rance, Germany, Greece, Indta, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
, Norway, the Philippines, and 
ignificant is the fact that France, 
West Germany have causes in 
constitutions enabling them to 
partic te In a world federation when other 
ree to create it, so that no further 
needed in those cases. 
s has real meaning, which it is 
sider now in the flood of de- 
ws. It shows that millions of 
ver the world are thinking, speak- 
> themselves, and working. 
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». MULTER. Mr. Speaker, all of 


IN 


= 
a 


eee h of Brooklyn was grieved 


“SS ago at the loss of one of 
hd most-beloved citizens, for- 


mer Judge Hyman Raryfiel, who died at 
the ripe age of 89. He was the father 
of our former colleague in this House, 
Leo F. Rayfiel, who now graces the 
United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York. 

Hyman Rayfiel was a great scholar of 
the old school, one who was as well versed 
in modern law as in the ancient trea- 
tises of the Hebrew Talmud. He was a 
man of deep religious convictions, yet 
tolerant of men of all faiths; he was a 
man of high ethical character. He never 
forgot the humble beginnings from 
which he stemmed. A penniless immi- 
grant from eastern Europe, he found 
much for which to be thankful in this 
country. He loved his adopted land with 
unbounded devotion. His service to his 
community was attested to by the 
throngs who attended his funeral. They 
came from every walk of life, public and 
private. 

I had known Hyman Rayfiel for many 
years. All who knew him loved him. As 
humble worker or merchant, as court in- 
terpreter or clerk, as lawyer, magistrate 
or special sessions justice, he was the 
genial philosopher always teaching 
brotherly love. He will be missed by all. 

The following tribute appeared in the 
Brooklyn Eagle of April 30, 1950: 


HYMAN RAYFIEL, FRIEND TO Every LIVING 
THING THAT CrosseD His PATH 


(By Katherine Dangerfield) 


Easter Sunday I went to a funeral home in 
Church Avenue for a last look at Hyman Ray- 
fiel. I shall not call him former Magistrate 
Rayfiel nor former Special Sessions Justice 
Rayfiel because I did not know him, never 
saw him after he had achieved these dis- 
tinctions. It was in the New Jersey Avenue 
police court that I knew him, beginning when 
that court opened in 1907 and he became 
chief clerk. He was new to his job and I 
was not old in mine—court clerk and petti- 
coat cub reporter. 

In my mind’s eye I can see him now seated 
at his desk in the complaint room on the 
second floor of what was once the home of 
the Brighton Athletic Club. He is scatter- 
ing kernels of corn to a dozen pigeons which 
flock through the open windows. It is 3 
in the afternoon and there is a lull in the 
sordid grind of the police court. The pigeons 
are his friends and he is theirs. They 
perch on his shoulders and feed from his 
hands. When he calls to them they answer 
with a cooing that can be heard out in the 
reporter’s room—the only blessed sound to 
drown out the court’s babble of tears, prayers, 
Oaths, and bitter laughter. 

His desk is the common roll-top piece of 
office furniture, but there are several things 
about it which make it of more than passing 
interest. You discover there a few things 
never found on any business desk. 
First there is that dish of corn from which 
the pigeons help themselves when the chief 
clerk is busy with complaints. Then there is 
a brass coiled snake, a sly-looking thing with 
venomous cunning in its eyes, and a forked 
tongue ready to strike. The chief clerk tells 
me he would not be without that coiled snake 
on his desk. It serves a good purpose when 
he finds in a complainant the same sly look, 
the same venomous cunning in the eye, and 
the same forked tongue ready to strike. 


other 


SEE NOT, HEAR NOT, SPEAK NOT 


Above the snake hangs a small bronze 
tablet of Hebrew characters; the same to 
be found on the doorpost of any Jewish 
home. Beside it, where his eyes rest upon 
it every time he lifts his head, Kipling’s 
poem, “If you can keep your head when all 
around you are lo:‘ng theirs, and blaming 
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{t on you.” Under the poem a book written 
in ancient Hebrew, its contents old when 
Christianity began, and close by two antique 
Arabic figures, a philosopher and a warrior. 
There, too, are the three little monkeys of 
the Chinese—See Not, Hear Not, Spea : 

All of these things are not just ornament 





Ss 
or knickknacks on a man’s desk. To the chief 
clerk of the New Jersey Avenue police court 
they are fingers pointing out the way. Be- 
tween that hoary little volume on his desk 


and the complaints which he makes out 
there is a long road running through cen- 
turies, but the sinful and the sorrowful who 
wear a beaten track up the courthouse steps 
to the complaint room have reason to know 
that between the two there is a very close 
communion; for many a wound has been 
healed, many a shame kept hidder from the 
world, many a life redeemed, because Hy- 
nan Rayfiel regulates his life by those yel- 
lowed pages, every line of which breathes 
kindness, charity, justice, and the brother- 
hood of man. 

In the New Jersey Avenue police court, 
as a petticoat cub I am often up against 
it. There I am competing with 1ed 
newsmen from all Brooklyn and New York 
papers, some of them veterans from head- 
quarters and city hall. My big worry is my 
job. I have to make good or lose it. I can- 
not afford to lose it. I need the job, need 
it desperately, and the money it pays. Some- 
times I do not sleep nights thinking about 
it. This especially when copy falls down, 
city editors wax cantankerous, and the whole 
world seems to go wrong. Then I betake 
myself to the complaint room und unburden 
myself to Hyman Rayfiel. He hears me with 
infinite patience, a quiet smile in his deep 
gray eyes. 

COARSE FARE, EMPTY PURSE 

After I have exhausted myself with petty 
complainings, he tells me of his own earl} 
struggles, of the hard road he has traveled; 
the early misfortunes which dogged his steps; 
the obstacles he had to overcome; the diffi- 
culties he had to surmount; the hod he car- 
ried; the horsecar he drove; the coarse fare 
and the empty purse. He winds up by read- 
ing to me a little from Moses, from Buddha 
and Christ, until I feel that I am a weak, 
dissatisfied creature unworthy of many bless- 
ings and opportunities enjoyed. And then 
when he leaves his desk to lend a support- 
ing arm to tottering steps, maybe those of 
fishmonger or a charwoman; when I note 
him lift his hat to an aged beggar woman 
who smells of salt herring; and when I sce 
him give of his substance to white and black, 
Jew and Gentile, to Catholic and Protestant; 
see him pay small fines to keep smail of- 
fenders out of jail, I deny that the chief clerk 
of the New Jersey Avenue police court be- 
longs to any special race or creed. I hold 
him God’s gift to a troubled world. 

He was in his forties when he came to the 
New Jersey Avenue police court. He was 
born in Austria. When he came to this 
country he carried his earthly possessions 
in a small bundle. He was poor, so poor 
in fact that later he wondered how he ever 
got by Ellis Island. An Irish contractor, 
one Patrick Mooney, of New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, gave him his first job as a hod carrier. 
He carried with him to New Jersey Avenue— 
and maybe to his grave—the envelope in 
which he received his first pay for that hod- 
carrier’s stint, and the calloused ilder 
which the hod left to him. Under t hed 


easo! 





7~m 





his health broke down, and then he took a 
job in Meyerbeer’s silk mills at Hoboken, 
N. J., and later became a conductor on th 
Second Avenue trolley line in New York 
Hyman Rayfiel was 30 years old and had 
eight children when he began to study law, 
Long before, while working nills 1 face 
tories, he had studied at ni keeping him- 
self awake by attaching a pin to the candle 
which lighted his books, the pin jabbing him 
in the forehead and bringing him back to life 
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never he fell prostrate across the table, 

it in body and mind. While studying 

bar he took the civil-service examina- 

ourt interpreter, passing first on the 

98.30 in German, 96.70 in Hebrew 

He was appointed a court in- 

in the fourth municipal court and 

1g that office when Magistrate John 

j imed him chief clerk of the newly 
ned New Jersey Avenue police court. 

GALL AND WORMWOOD 
Meanwhile tt 
fiel had risen 


1e political star of Hyman Ray- 
and he became a figure in 
Brooklyn politics. His activities centered 
in the Twentw-third Assembly District. Here 
the Irish and the Jews held common ground 
and were friends or enemies as the fortunes 
of the political situation decided. Politics 
1ade enemies as well as friends for Hyman 
yfiel. The humble, penniless Jews who 
ved him through years of tribulation 

and had trusted him above all men, began to 
have doubts when the rich Jews and the 
Irish beg 

“He has used us for his own purpose and 
now he delivers us into the hands of the 
enemy,” they said. 

To be mistrusted by his own, the poor with 
whom he had broken bread, with whom he 
had sat so often in the light of Sabbath 
candles, with whom he had smiled and wept, 
was gall and wormwood to the soul of Hyman 
Rayfiel. Honors are but empty if they find 
you without the gates, a stranger to your 
own. And so the heart of the chief clerk of 
the New Jersey Avenue police court was 
troubled; and this troubled heart he laid 
bare to me so many times, just as I had gone 
to him with my own burdens. 

Meantime, the rich Jews of Brownsville 
would have wined and dined him, clothed 
him in royal purple, but he would have none 
of it. And this while the poor ones did not 
understand. All he wanted out of politics 
were better housing conditions, cleaner 
streets, mcdern schools, libraries, sanitary 
workshops, and a fighting chance for Browns- 
ville tenements. 

AFTER 40 YEARS 

w Jersey Avenue police court 
going to newspapers up-State 
From odd paragraphs 
and there I heard of his appointment 
as a city magistrate and later as a special 
sessions justice, but with a silent “good luck 
to you.” I let it go at that. You see, when 
the friend or neighbor you have known moves 
ip in the proces ssion, should you not wish 
to have your motives misjudged, perhaps, you 
will quietly withdraw to the sidelines and 
from there keep the old regard in kind and 
enduring remembrarce. 

But Easter Sunday, after 40 years, 
down to that funeral home in 
Avenue for one last look and a Godspeed to 
Hyman Rayfiel on his long journey into the 
sunset. Before starting out I set out on a 
two small Arabic figures, one a philoso- 
pher, the other a warrior, which he gave me 
from his desk 40 years ago, telling me then 
what the world might well heed today—the 
philosopher is a better guide than the war- 
ri 


I left the Ne 
) e he did, 
and over in Jersey. 
here 


I went 
Church 


table 


Of this, I feel certain: 
Brownsville in the Borough of Brooklyn shall 
raise a monument to its pioneers who laid 
the foundaticn of what it is tcday, that 
monument will carry the name of Hyman 
R: umble Canadian hodcarrier who 
went to the bench of the court of special 
s 
tl 
£ 
f 


Some day when 


fiel, the h 


ssions, and who left behind him, besides 

tin roel of life’s small honors, the truly 
lden nuggets of kindly deeds that will live 
rever in the hearts of the poor, the un- 
happy, the sinful and the downtrodden. 
Brownsville owes him a lot. Like me, it may 
remember him, not as he was on the bench 
as magistrate of justice but as the chief clerk 
of the New Jersey Avenue police court, a 
friend to every living thing that crossed his 
path 


( 


advancing him for public office. 


Presidential Commission of Inquiry on 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the resolu- 
tion for a Presidential Commission of 
Inquiry on Germany introduced in the 
Senate on April 17, 1950, by Senator GiL- 
LETTE, for himself and Senators PEPPER, 
HENDRICKSON, IvES, LEHMAN, KILGORE, 
DovcLas, and CHAVEZ, was today intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
on a bipartisan basis by the following 
members: Representatives JoHN A. BLAT- 
NIK, Democrat, Minnesota; EMANUEL 
CELLER, Democrat, New York; HERMAN 
P. EBERHARTER, Democrat, Pennsylvania; 
Foster FurcoLto, Democrat, Massachu- 
setts; Watt Horan, Representative, 
Washington; Henry M. Jackson, Demo- 
crat, Washington; Jacos K. Javits, Re- 
publican-Liberal, New York; Hucu B. 
MITCHELL, Democrat, Washington; Bar- 
RATT O’HarA, Democrat, Illinois; Franx- 
LIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., Democrat-Liberal, 
New York; and CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE, 
Democrat, Connecticut. It was also en- 
dorsed at the same time in a statement 
by four additional Members. 

In introducing the resolution, the 
sponsors in the House made the follow- 
ing statement: 


We are convinced that Germany remains 
the principal front of the cold war and that 
as she goes Europe is likely to go. In the 
European-recovery program, $552,900,0C0 is 
provided for western Germany, and through 
our aid to Great Britain and France (which 
are also occupying Germany) and the main- 
tenance of our occupation establishment we 
estimate that the aggregate cost of the Ger- 
man occupation will be not less than 
$1,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 1950-51. In 
voting funds for the continuation of our 
occupation of western Germany, we feel that 
the House of Representatives has a serious 
joint responsibility in respect of such occu- 
pation policy with the Senate. 

It has been charged that the dismantling 
of industrial plants, particularly in the 
Ruhr, and that economic restrictions are 
hampering western Germany and therefore 
western European recovery. At a time when 
economy in government is the order of the 
day, the uncritical acceptance of these argu- 
ments could lead to a premature turn-over 
of full control to the Germans themselves 
with the gravest consequences to Germany 
and to Europe. If at this stage full German 
control should lead to unification of the 
eastern and western zones of Germany, re- 
militarization and a new Soviet-German 
alliance, open or covert, a new and even 
graver threat of aggression than the world 
has ever known would be presented. The 
drive toward German unification which is 
gaining so much ground today could well 
make of Germany a new Soviet satellite, for 
the Soviet under present conditions has 
everything to trade with—the eastern prov- 
inces from which come the 9,000,000 ex- 
pellees who are Germany's great problem, 
and eastern markets. A Germany, unified 
on Soviet terms, would in the minds of most 
Europeans seal their fate. 

A full development of all the facts with 
regard to any community of interest be- 
tween ultranationalists and ex-Nazis in the 
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western zone and Communist elen lents in 
the eastern zone as well as a complete ex. 
position of how the effort to bring democrac, 
to western Germany has fared is es canes 
information for the American peorle 
vigorous United States policy along — 
manent lines is essential. The Opinion ; 
fairly general that the political and economs. 
federation of Europe is vital to Euro; oni 
security and is an essential framework within ir 
which to attain the full economic rey 
and even ultimate unification of Gerr 

If we are to continue heavy expenditures 
and responsibility in the occupation of Ge ; 
many it must be with our eyes open an 
with an understanding of the rea 
the objective. 

We believe that High Commissioner Me. 
Cloy, whose impressive talents and record we 
value, will welcome this inquiry and tha 
the support which it will marshal among th 
American people will be invaluable to him 
in the firm and unalterable resistance to 
Communist pressure in Berlin and elsewhere 
in Germany which he has already shown, 


sons and d 


The four Members endorsing the ip. 
troduction of this resolution in the House 
are Representatives CLIFForD P. Casz 
Representative, New Jersey; T. Mutter 
Hand, Representative, New Jersey: 
ROBERT W. KEAN, Representative, New 
Jersey; and JoHN W. HESELTON, Repre- 
sentative, Massachusetts. Their state. 
ment follows: 


The resolution reflects the acute anxiety 
which the American people feel as to th 
future of Germany in relation to world 
A thorough review of the specific probi 
with which the resolution deals, as well as 
of our over-all policy in regard to Germany 
is most desirable. 


The text of the resolution follows: 


Whereas, in common with the other free 
nations, the United States has a vi i 
terest in the maintenance of democratic 
stitutions in Germany; and 

Whereas the United States has a vital in 
terest in the development of such econ 
social, and cultural conditions in Germany 
as will further the growth of democratic in 
stitutions; and 

Whereas the United States has a vital in- 
terest in preventing any alliance be 
Nazi, militarist, or other antidemocrat e 
ments in western Germany, and the total 
tarian communism of the east: Theretor 
be it 

Resolved, That the President of the Unite 

tates is requested to appoint at his earl 
est convenience a bipartisan commission 
composed of six (or eight) members and t0 
direct such commission to conduct a study 
of all matters relating to the conduc 
status of American policy in Germal 
its coordination with American foreign po! 
icy, and to determine— 

(a) whether political parties or grou 
based on antidemocratic ideologies exist @ 
are obstructing American objectives as 
above; 

(b) whether German cartels 
have reemerged contrary to Allied } 
constitute a threat to German political 
mocracy and world peace; 

(c) whether the present Germa! 
tional system has _ successfully 
means to further the dissemination 
cratic ideas and information abcu 
cratic institutions and practices; 

(d) whether there is significa 
of militaristic, ultranationalist, antl- 
or other antidemocratic propaganda 
present German press, periodicals, 2° 
ema and over the German radio; 

(e) whether the German war pore! 
being restored to an unwarranted extent se" 
whether German military or parame, 
organizations have appeared; 


+ 








whether and to what extent persons 
r Nazi affiliation or antidemocratic 

s have penetrated into the politi- 
ial, economic, educational and cul- 

fe, and the civil service of Germany; 
1ether prodemocratic elements have 
rred or discouraged from active 
on in building postwar Germany; 


hether the German people are being 

el raced to look beyond purely national- 

is ; toward participation in a broader 
as iation of free nations; 

i) whether economic power in Germany 

has shifted into new hands or is again gravi- 


) or has been regained by the same 
in ls, families, or groups who held 
that power before the outbreak of war; 

(4) whether Economic Cooperation Admin- 


{ funds have been utilized to 

E st hen prodemocratic elements and ten- 

¢ ies in western Germany; and be it fur- 

‘ R That the President is requested 
t the commission to make a prelimi- 

t to him, for transmittal to Con- 

re ithin 90 days of its appointment, 

and to report to him, for transmittal to 

© , on or before December 31, 1950, 

the final results of its study, together with 


f mmendations for the future con- 
f American policy in Germany. 


_—_—_—_—_—_$ LT — AS 


Housing Act of 1950 Liberalizes GI Loan 


Privileges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


INS. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
1 nsent, I include in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article from the April 
le of the magazine the Gold Star, 
ets forth in a brief and concise 
the provisions of the so-called 
Act of 1950 as they apply to our 
their widows, and dependents. 
le is as follows: 
f men who died in service or as 
f direct service-connected disabili- 
eligible to apply for Govern- 
anteed loans for the purchase of 
ll businesses. This new amend- 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
effect with the passage this month 
Act of 1950. 
BILL PROVIDES DIRECT LOANS TO 
\ TERANS 


r. vy 


r 
( 


<A hte 


o the inclusion of the widows 
am, the act greatly facilitates 
ent of loans and authorizes the 
' of Veterans’ Affairs to make 
to those eligible for the pur- 

ruction of houses or for the 
r improvement of farmhouses, 
tions would provide that, upon 
y @ veteran or widow eligible 
ts who has not previously used 
entitlemert, the Administra- 

e a direct loan upon two condi- 

condition is that the Ad- 

ist have found that in the area 

dwelling or farmhouse is lo- 

be constructed private capital 

le to finance the purchase or 

of dwellings, or the construc- 
rovement of farmhouses. 

i condition is that the veteran 
1) that he isa satisfactory credit 
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risk; (2) that the monthly payments under 
the loan bear a proper relation to his pres- 
ent and anticipated income and expense; (3) 
that he is unable to obtain from private 
lending sources in such area at an interest 
rate not in excess of 4 percent a loan for such 
purpose for which he is qualified; and (4) 
that he is unable to obtain a loan for such 
purpose from the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
or the Housing Act of 1949. 

A joan under this provision would bear in- 
terest at 4 percent, could not exceed $10,- 
000, and would be subject to applicable re- 
quirements or limitations prescribed under 
the existing regulations of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. The total amount of 
these loans could not exceed $150,000,000 
and the authority to make them would ex- 
pire June 30, 1951. 





California’s Indian Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 23,1950 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
this body, which is at present debating 
the Interior Department appropriations 
bill for 1951, communications that have 
come to my office protesting against the 
failure to include in the committee bill 
any appropriations to California for serv- 
ices on account of Indians. 

As a result of what appears now to 
have been highly questionable informa- 
tion by certain persons before a subcom- 
mittee of our body in February last, on 
the wishes of the Indians and the needs 
of the State, California alone was singled 
out to be deprived of Federal Indian 
funds. Not only would California’s edu- 
cation and health programs be serious- 
ly affected by this unjustified cutting off 
of much needed funds from the Indian 
Bureau in California and in consequence 
from the State of California itself, but 
also our entire social security, construc- 
tion and irrigation programs, of which 
our Indian work is an integral part. 

While it may be true that the country’s 
entire Indian policy and procedure may 
need reevaluation, this drastic curtail- 
ment of funds from California alone does 
not seem to me to be appropriate, either 
in time or in method, to a solution of our 
Indian problems. 

A telegram from the California Teach- 
er’s Association, representing 56,000 
teachers, and a factual letter from the 
superintendent of public instruction of 
California’s State Department of Edu- 
cation, are given below: 

SaN FRANCISCO, CALIF., April 11, 1950. 
Congresswoman HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

California Teacher’s Association compris- 
ing 56,000 teachers by official action protests 
discrimination against California by failure 
to include California in appropriations of 
Indian funds. Education and health pro- 
grams will be seriously affected. We strong- 
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ly urge your support in restoring the Calle 
fornia Indian appropriations. 
ARTHUR F. CorEY, 
Executive Secretary, California Teache 
er’s Association. 





STaTE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Sacramento, April 10, 1950. 
Hon. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAs, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN Dovctas: It has 
come to our attention that Purl Willis, who 
represents himself as a counselor for certain 
Indians in California; Norman M. Littell, who 
represents himself as an attorney employed 
by certain identifiable groups of* Indians in 
California; Adam Castillo, president of the 
Organization of Mission Indians; and five 
Mission Indians from the Mission Reserva- 
tion in southern California, testified before 
the Subcommittee on Interior Appropria- 
tions on February 28, 1950. According to 
our information this testimony resulted in 
the deletion of all of the proposed appropria- 
tions to California for services on account of 
Indians. Included in this appropriation are 
the funds for the contract between the In- 
dian Bureau and the State Department of 
Education of California for assistance to 
school districts which have serious problems 
resulting from unusual needs for Indians 
who live within the boundaries of the school 
districts, and a capital outlay item to pro- 
vide school facilities in the Hoopa Valley 
Unified School District which is entirely 
within the Hoopa Indian Reservation. Other 
funds included assistance to the health de- 
partment, policing, Sherman Institute, and 
other facilities which have been recognized 
as a responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment on account of the Indians living in 
California. 

We are particularly concerned with the 
deletion of those funds which represent aid 
and assistance to the Indians of California, 
particularly in view of the fact that this de- 
letion was made only in the case of the State 
of California. 

The funds for the Indian contract repre- 
sent $322,000, and the Hoopa Valley school 
buildings which have been approved by 
the Congress of the United States in 
amount of $800,000. The funds made avail- 
able to the Department of Education under 
the Indian contract were allocated to 130 
separate school districts in 27 counties in 
California during the current ye nd fj 
vided assistance to approxima 
dian children. This assistanc 
whatsoever is a part of the regular f 
cruing to school districts on account of the 
average daily attendance in the districts. 
All Indian children in California are per- 
mitted and are required to attend the regular 
schools of California. However, Indian land 
if publicly owned, represent no valua 
taxing purposes Our State apportionme 
plan provides that a large share of t 


the 











port for the public schools is derived from 
local property. Schoo) districts w - 
tain any substantial amount of Indian reser- 
vation property provide little or no local re- 
sources. Consequently, the children in these 
districts are deprived of their full sl f 
educational opportunity unless assistance is 
made available. The funds are used in 
every instance to benefit the Indian cl L 
themselves. Much of it is used for scl l 
lunches, trahsportation, physical e 
services, and providing additional 
who otherwise could not be employed by e 
districts. 

The school estimated to cost $800,000 has 
been authorized to be constru d in the 


Hoopa Valley Unified School District. This 
school district is located entirely within an 
Indian reservation. Consequently, there is 
no assessable property, as has been indicated 
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above. The Hoopa Valley Unified School Dis- 
trict has a tax rate of $1.55 per $100 of assess- 
ed valuation and this tax produces only $560 
per year, resulting from taxes on personal 
property. It is the only high school avail- 
able for approximately one hundred persons 
scattered throughout the valley. The en- 
rollment for elementary and high school has 
increased from 207 to 235 in the past 3 years. 
Seventy-five percent of this number are In- 
dian children. 

’ s in California provide that a school 
district must provide its own buildings and 
many do so by voting bonds on the assessable 
real property, of the district. Since there is 
no assessable real property in the Hoopa 
Valley School District, it js impossible for 
this district to provide buildings of any kind. 
The present buildings are extremely inade- 
quate and were originally built by Federal 
funds. The fact that the school is located 
on Federal property presents a very serious 
probiem in connection with any State assist- 
ance which may be available to the school 
district. It is true California recently voted 
to expend $250,000,000 of state funds to assist 
distressed school districts with their building 
problems. The question arises as to whether 
these State funds may be used for buildings 
to be located on Federal property. We have 
many similar situations in California which 
involve military installations. So far the 
State has not found it possible to provide 
buildings on Federal installations and in the 
case of the military installations, the Federal 
Government has assumed much of the re- 
sponsibility for housing. The fact that the 
Congress approved the construction of the 
buildings on the Hoopa Indian Reservation 
is in complete harmony with the practice and 
policy which has been carried on in Califor- 
nia for a number of years regarding Federal 
property. 

The Hoopa Valley Unified School District 
is a regular school district established under 
the laws of California which all children liv- 
ing in the district may and must attend. 
The school is not limited to Indian children, 
nor are they excluded. In fact, this is true in 
every school district in California. The 
statement has been made that since all chil. 
dren, including Indian children, are eligible 
to attend the State school system, there can 
be no justification for the building of a 
school in the Hoopa Valley Unified School 

‘ict, notwithstanding it has been ex- 
y authorized by an act of Congress. 
ver to the statement that the schools 
ilifornia are available to all Indian 
, it should be pointed out that while 
is true in the particular instance at 
1, the district is without resources to 
ruct a school and it was on this basis 
at the Congress of the United States auth- 

i the building in order to provide edu- 

1 for all of the children living within 

oundaries of the Hoopa Valley Unified 

1 District. The fact that a small pro- 

n of the children are non-Indian is 

t importance because the building was 

d primarily to provide education for 
idian children. 

s been reported that California was 

and willing to provide all school fa- 

including school buildings, for all 

Indian children in the State of 

rnia. From the statements in the pre- 

liz paragraphs it should be clear that 

1ile California is willing to do its full share 

ard the education of all its citizens, 

‘theless, it is unable to meet the require- 

ts of the Indian children who reside on 

erty belonging to the Federal Govern- 

or on property which has such low 

ssed valuation that local funds are not 
available to the public schools. 

It has been reported that testimony was 
given to the effect that $882,000 for the edu- 
cation of Indians in California is a waste of 
money. It has been reported further that 
with this money Indian children are actually 
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prevented from going to the public schools 
and securing an education. Since 1933 In- 
dian education in California has been under 
the jurisdiction of the State of California 
with the same prescribed course of study 
and standards as are required in any other 
public school in the State. Some of the 
schools are located on the reservations merely 
for the convenience of the Indian and non- 
Indian children who attend the schools. The 
testimony apparently attempts to give the 
impression that any assistance given to the 
schools on behalf of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia is preventing them from getting an 
education and is preventing them from going 
to the public schools. As a matter of fact, 
every school in California, with the exception 
of Sherman Institute which is operated by 
the Federal Government for Arizona tribes, 
which Indians attend is a public school open 
to the attendance of ail children within the 
district, whether they be Indian or’ non- 
Indian. 

On page 24 of the hearings before the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, Purl Willis is quoted as stating 
that the Hoopa Indians are wealthy people 
and they tried last year to take the cost of 
the construction of the proposed school out 
of the $6,000,000 judgment fund. We have 
no knowledge whatever that the Hoopa 
Indians at any time advocated taking the 
cost of the Hoopa School out of the judg- 
ment fund. As a matter of fact, every 
transaction having to do with the construc- 
tion of school buildings in the Hoopa Valley 
Unified School District has been conducted 
on its own merits without reference what- 
ever to any other funds. We also are unable 
to understand who Mr. Willis means by 
“they.” Mr. Willis further states, or at least 
gives the impression, that children from the 
Mesa Grande Reservation would be a part of 
the student body which would attend the 
school in the Hoopa Valley Unified School 
District and that this school would be treatcd 
a> an Indian school. This absolutely is 
untrue because the Mesar Grande Reserva- 
tion is in southern California and the Hoopa 
Valley Unified School District is in north- 
ern California. They are separated by a dis- 
tance of between 800 and 900 miles. I have 
pointed out before that the Hoopa Valley 
Unified School District is a regular school 
district and there has been no attempt in 
the past, at the present time, or contem- 
plated in the future, to consider it in any 
manner other than as a_ public-school 
district. 

We hope it has been made clear that either 
the direct testimony of Mr. Willis and his 
associates is incorrect, or his statements 
have been such as to give the subcommittee 
incorrect impressions. Mr. Willis, on page 
30 of the record, reportedly made the state- 
ment that the Indian Bureau staff in Cali- 
fornia is controlling the expenditure of 
whatever is paid the State under the John- 
son-O'Malley Act and that the Indian Bu- 
reau has set up its own State-wide school 
staff with the result that the Indian Bureau 
actually is interfering with the State’s free 


_ public schools. 


The Bureau of Indian Education is a part 
of the Division of Public School Adminis- 
tration of the California State Department 
of Education and the Federal Indian Bureau 
does not in any way interfere with the opera- 
tion of the free public schools of this State. 
The funds are allocated to the schools for 
the benefit of the Indian children and deci- 
sions in regard to these allocations are fully 
in the hands of the Officials of the Califor- 
nia State Department of Education. 

It is further understood that the proposed 
appropriations for the entire United States 
were approved by the subcommittee with 
the single exception of California, and that 
all of the proposed appropriations for this 
State were completely eliminated, chiefly due 
to the testimony of Purl Willis and his as- 
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sociates. To single out California alone and 
remove the appropriations for this State 
leaving all others intact, purely upon ty, 
word of irresponsible persons who neither 
represent the Indians, the facts, nor any ofe 
ficial body of the State of California, wouj 
indeed be a miscarriage of justice. 

It is our hope that the subcommittee > 
other official bodies of the Congress of the 
United States will see fit to restore these aD. 
propriations so that the Indian children oy 
California will not be discriminated against. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed oy: 
that inasmuch as the Indian children are , 
part of the regular school system of Califor. 
nia, any injustice done to these children hps 
its effect not only upon them but upon al 
other children attending the public schools, 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy E. Stmmpson, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

and Director of Education, 


To a Good Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I have on 
several occasions been asked by Mr, 
Liynhart to place his poem, To a Good 
Friend, in the CONGRESSIONAL Recon, 
I therefore, under unanimous consent, 
extend my remarks and include therein 
Mr. Liynhart’s poem: 

To a Goop FRIEND 

Humane and kind he was, but if 

You found by pure coincidence 
He had a heart, he made out gruff 

And barked at you on small pretense, 
So fierce in love of life he stood 

And in concern for who was nigh 
His strength, his kin and every friend, 

He found no time to slowly die. 


—R. T. Liynhart. 


Thoughts on Beating Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, some 
timely thoughts on a problem that 1s s1v- 
ing nightmares to many, are expressed 
the May 1 issue of New Republic by ™ 
chael Straight. His article, The Ri h 
Way to Beat Communism, is food 10 
thought on this subject. He asks: “WY, 
at the peak of our power, should we % 
afraid?” That great president, the /al 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, at a time of Ne- 
tional emergency, told the people of Us 
country that the only thing we had 1 
fear was fear itself. Should anothe! 
emergency arise, the American peop 
will not be afraid to rise to the situation. 
Our problem is how to avoid that emel- 
gency, how to stave off disintegration 
from within and destruction of our ire 
dom from without, I am certain ma 
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olleagues will find this article 
ig reading: 
ur Way TO BeaT COMMUNISM 
(By Michael Straight) 
A r debate on America’s world policy 
i le and necessary. The alternative 
is continued drift and 





ite Will take place within the 
- of an attitude common to all 
ists of left and right which rec- 
t Soviet communism is today 
organized evil in the world. 
area of agreement there are 
differences concerning the size and 
the effort required of the free na- 
These differences have been con- 
y the fears engendered by hysteria, 
ing for strategic gains in partisan 
nd the belief among all people of 
t as long as negotiation seemed 
th Russia, our task was to pre- 
ity in world politics. 
re no longer many opportunities 
to cooperate with Soviet com- 
But there are major choices to 
in the means of opposing commu- 
d of strengthening the non-Com- 
vorld. The survival of democracy 
te substantially on the clarity 
ty with which these choices are 
re the American people. 
e choices are unraveled, two basic 
hes may emerge. They cross the 
lines of party, class and faith as 
es have formed to meet traditional 
of the past. Yet ultimately they 
nd to the classical definitions of con- 
m and liberalism as these attitudes 
ressed themselves in the past. 

t approach stresses institutions; 
nd, human values. The first sees in 
he means of combating communism, 
nd stresses progress. 

i rther illustration, take five aspects of 
the present struggle and contrast in each 
the conservative and liberal points of view. 

‘ We find on the liberal side bold men such 
Hoffman and George Marshall, and 

conservative side “leftists” whose in- 

is to be the division of society into 

he ¢ ed and the condemned: those con- 

i to the outer darkness as “fellow trav- 

those who accept the inevitability 


r 





E BASIS OF WORLD COMMUNISM 





I zing the basis and appeal of 
munism, the conservative begins 

ense of the status quo. He may 

that two-thirds of the world’s 

in hunger and poverty caused 

ductivity and exploitation. He 

( concede that these millions are 


, rapid improvement in their lives 
e that cannot be denied. For the 
he does not concede that com- 
which agitates for rapid change, 
mass appeal. Consequently the 
ve 1s compelled by his original 
isistently to underestimate the 
d the threat of world communism. 
> threat is only too clear. The con- 
undertakes to explain it in terms 
wer of Russia as a police state, 
its agents and by its armies. 
imnham, the arch conservative in 
in which the term is defined here, 
y indifferent to the conditions that 
to communism, and largely uncon- 
1 economic programs to alleviate 
tions. In his new book, the Com- 
of Communism, he is concerned 
| power, and not at all with the 
r which power is used. Russia 
“@ national power, opposed by the 
wer of the United States. The 
destroy Soviet power by the exe 
S Since his 





soviet techniques. 
id of all social principles 
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and concerned only with the destruction 
and the creation of power, it appeals equally 
to the amorality of the ex-Communist and 
the reactionary. 

In contrast, the liberal approach to com- 
munism has been a humanist approach. Its 
first premise has been the insistence that 
for two-thirds of the world’s people the 
status quo is intolerable and demands rapid 
chang Therefore it has acknowledged the 
potential of the Communist appeal. 

A classical statement of this approach was 
made 30 years ago by Lord Keynes: 

“Whatever the content of Russian com- 
munism may be, it represents a gigantic 
human enterprise. In it have reso- 
lutely embraced a purpose of reform and 
live tensely under the discipline that faith 
instills in them. It is simply a misunder- 
standing of the European to expect that he 
can hear unmoved that call to new action 
when he has no standard of a cause as great 
to unfurl in opposition.” 

That high point of respect for the Commu- 
nist appeal was maintained in the thirties 
by the contrasts of capitalist depression and 
the need for a common front to Fascist ag- 
gression. It was maintained in the war 
years by the Soviet military effort. 

Since the war Soviet communism has 
emerged as an aggressive dictatorship. Con- 
sequently the liberal attitude to Russia has 
moved swiftly toward the conservative in- 
terpretation. Yet the liberal still insists that 
for poverty-stricken peoples to whom democ- 
racy means foreign exploitation and Moscow 
is a vague name, the potential of commu- 
nism still remains. An indifference to that 
potential, a decision to oppose communism 
on the military front alone, while commu- 
nism is fighting on economic, social, political, 
cultural, and psychological fronts, is to 
guarantee the destruction of the free world. 
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THE OPPOSITION TO COMMUNISM 

The opposition of American democracy to 
Soviet communism requires a program, and 
it requires allies. 

A program in turn requires Government 
action and Government funds. 

Since they are committed to cutting taxes 
and reducing the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in our economy, the conservatives are 
compelled to minimize all programs. They 
hesitate on rearmament; they resist en- 
deavors to aid world economic reconstruc- 
tion by the public investment of American 
resources. 

Both major parties, for example, are com- 
mitted to full support of the United Nations, 
both are committed to the point 4 program 
as a means of strengthening the United 
Nations and of preventing further Commu- 
nist encroachment in backward areas. This 
year the conservatives in Congress have sent 
the point 4 program off to a flying start 
with appropriations cut down to one-hun- 
dredth of 1 cent in every dollar of our 
national income. 

Burnham once again rationalizes the op- 
position of the conservatives to the expense 
and effort of world economic reconstruction 
by explaining that in the absence of a 
political “offensive” these efforts are doomed 
to fail. “The Marshall plan,” he explains, 
“can have no more than a negative success; 
it cannot produce positive gains.” The real 
problem is “the shattering of the iron cur- 
tain,” “the smashing of communism” and 
“the alteration of the power balance.” 
Brave words! 

Second, a policy of opposing communism 
requires allies, 

The American conservative lacks allies in 
today’s world. His loneliness tends to re- 
inforce his natural reliance on his inherit- 
ance of America’s nationalist and isolation- 
ist past. Once again Burnham, the philoso- 
pher of the conservative approach, rational- 
izes this deep-seated prejudice. ‘World poll- 
tics.” he explains, “is * * ®° the field of 
struggle between the United States as repre- 
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sentative of western civilization * * ®@ 




















and communism with its primary bose in the 
Soviet Union.” This argument, al lving 
other peoples of their responsibilities, like 
Burnham’s further assertion that there is no 
real distinction between cold war and shoot- 
ing war, plays right into the Communists’ 
re alliances are ne t n- 
rv e, fearful of p tive } 
allie ng those who j ss anticome- 
munism 
Our best a ins, are 
those “who c t < l- 
mu to t Ga > 
qua f re » is 
firm F ar ier 
A unite first 
priority; it the 
Catholic is * * * a totalitae 


rian movement is, quite apart from its ab- 
stract truth or sity, simply irrelevant. 


To the liberal, in contrast, democracy js 

















not a relic, to be paraded on ceremonial 
eccasions, but a principal weapon and means 
of salv: n 

America’s first task to the liberal is to raise 
the liviz standards of the world to the 
minimum level at which democratic gov- 
ernment becomes feasible. The method is 
by rengthening the existing and potential 
for of democracy, if nece ry in opposi- 


f 
1 to their rulers Where these rv 
sent a feudal past or a contemporary police 





The point 4 program is one example of 
this conflict which remain ly 








majority of the back s for which 
technical assistance ar pital investment 
are proposed are gov b represent- 


ative and reactionary rulers. These rulers 
Iso our present allies in the cold wi 
To be effective, technical assist 
regions will lead directly to social reform and 
therefore to social upheaval. 

Faced with these alternatives, the con- 
servatives will choose to keep the areas back= 





are @a 





ward for reasons of short-term strategic ad- 
vantage; the liberal will seek long-term secu- 
rity by the promotion of social reform. There 
is no guiding rule in every case. The deci- 


sion may often be a matter of pace and 
degree. Yet the choice is present and press- 
ing on a world scale. Land reform in Italy, 
tax reform in France, the destruction of 
cartels in Germany are social is 
in our present economic pr 


ues implicit 


rams, which we 





have refused to face and yet cannot for long 
ignore. 
THE HANDLING OF COMMUNISTS 

Neither liberal nor conservative has a final 
answer to the perplexing cont: een 
constitutional principles and C t 
practices. Yet a contrast in views is clear. 

The Communist works away among lower 
income groups and within p r ive ran- 
izations, often calling for th I sl 


bjectives as those of non-C 


term < 
left. T 





1e conservative lack 























and s} thy for the non-Communist lef 
its objectiv and its organizatior WwW 
faith in its ability to defeat the C unists, 
and no belief in progress as the alternative 
to com ism, he turns toward repression 
by legislation. 

For Burnham, outlawing the Commu t 
Party in all free nations is simply the 
step. The objective is liquidation De 
Gaulle is favored in the belief that he al : 
is willing to line up the 100 ) hard-core 
French Communists against a wall and exe- 
cute them. 

The liberal, in contrast, ha imed that 
once suppression s t ! ie 
has worked with Commu t 
that disagreement on ultimate did r 
preclude cooperation on short-ter! jec- 
tives. 


That policy was clearly wro! Ultimate 
aims and short-term aims can never be sepa- 
rated, and in the « of Communists and 
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liberals are in basic conflict. 
good and bad Communists. The Communist 
Party is a recruiting ground for subversion 
and espionage. Whoever joins it, either 
through guilty conscience or idealism, ends 
by losing all conscience and all ideals. 

Yet for the liberal suppression is no an- 
swer. Instead, it breeds a totally false sense 
of security. For America’s front lines in 
this struggle are not on Times Square but 
in the jungles of Indochina and the streets 
of Berlin. In addition, Russia is so far 
superior to America in matters of suppres- 
sion that once we decide to fight with her 
weapons we are lost. 

“The search for truth cannot go forward 
in the absence of heresy and opposi- 
tion. * * * When the unity of a demo- 
cratic society is maintained through arbi- 
trary imposition even over a very small area, 
it ceases to be the kind of unity that is ap- 
propriate to a truth-seeking society. * * *° 
Error is always the result of a defeat suffered 
by truth on its own territory. Every attempt 
to fight error as if it were born beyond the 
frontiers of truth * * ®* not only fails as 
a matter of course but prevents the applica- 
tion of the only effective remedy. * * *® 
We can liquids ate error onl ly as we absorb and 
transcend it.’ 

These are the words, not of a sentimental 
liberal but of A. Rossi, a one-time executive 
committee member of the Comintern. In his 
bo ak, A Communist Party in Action, Rossi 
concludes: 

“The citizens must confront the Commu- 
nists in the factories, in the streets, in the 
villages, * * * The state should step in 
only when Communist action takes a form 
that private citizens simply cannot cope 
with. 


Nor are there 


THE DEFEAT OF COMMUNISM 


With great precision Burnham analyzes the 
weaknesses of world communism. With 
equal force he argues that our policy makes 
sense only if it foresees communism’s ulti- 
mate defeat. He recommends measures of 
psychological warfare that are valuable. But 
none begins to add up to defeat. 

And no wonder. 

For the truth is that concentrating on the 
cold war will never permit a solution to the 
underlying conflict. 

The Russians know this. Their program is 
to achieve world conquest by exploiting the 
inner weaknesses of democracy. To the ex- 
tent that we concentrate on the cold war and 
ignore the developing imbalances within our 
society, we play into Soviet hands. 

America’s strength in the Berlin airlift 
startled the Russians. Yet it was entirely 
within their frame of reference. America’s 
failure to collapse in a postwar depression 
really shook the Russians. It was a develop- 
ment outside their realm of discourse and in 
defiance of their theology. 

The cold war was largely a fight over the 
breakup and division of the world. Today 
the world is more or less divided. A shift 
in concentration from the cold war to the 
strengthening of the non-Communist world 
is our first task in defeating Communism, 

The elements of strength for the non- 
Communist world include its military power, 
its economic stability, its solidarity and th 
faith of its peoples. 

On each of these issues choices are develop- 
ing that cannot be ignored. 

Gen. Omar Bradley has indicated that 
the salina power of the non-Communist 
world can be increased only by the aban- 
donment of nationally balanced armed forces 
in favor of a unified western force, Paul 
Hoffman has added that Europe’s economic 
stability can be obtained only if the econo- 
mies of western Europe and America advance 
toward unification. John McCloy has de- 
clared that the solidarity of the non-Com- 
munist world can be preserved only if 
western Eurcpe is federated, in close asso- 
ciation with America and with the British 


Commonwealth. All these endeavors rest, as 
soldiers and statesmen know, on continued 
full employment in the United States. And 
they need to be joined under a concept and 
a flag that peoples can recognize and under- 
stand. 

These are the next steps that the defeat of 
world communism requires us to take. Far 
from moving ahead to these solutions, we 
have yet to recognize that these are problems 
that require solution. 

Even if agreement were achieved on the 
size and nature of the effort required to 
defeat communism, conflicts concerning time 
and emphasis would need to be resolved. 

But there is not yet any agreement on the 
effort itself. 

The liberals are largely silent on these 
issues in this campaign year. The conserva- 
tives are seeking reelection not by challeng- 
ing new undertakings in prospect, but by 
attacking present programs already inade- 
quate and close to conclusion. 

Our election, which should be the occasion 
of a debate on America’s future, is more 
likely to be an irrelevant sideshow featur- 
ing slander and stories dug up from a past 
that is dead and gone. 

The decisions that we face cannot be taken 
without recourse to public opinion. There 
is no short cut to public enlightenment 
through frank debate. As time passes, and 
we drift, imbalances accumulate and solu- 
tions become more drastic and harder to 
achieve. 

THE POWER OF IDEAS 

Prevalent in high circles is the enervating 
conviction that the American people are 
weary of major international endeavors and 
hostile to new ideas. 

If this is true then we are in danger, even 
if we continue economically to progress. 
Thirty years ago Keynes noted that the ap- 
peal of communism was not primarily eco- 
nomic and could not be countered by eco- 
nomic action alone; it consisted not of the 
substance but of the fervor of Communist 
faith. 

“If the Communists win power in France 
[adds Rossi today], it will be because France 
is a country in which the bonds of com- 
munity have grown weak; a country in which 
almost everyone is ready, at a moment’s no- 
tice, to call into question the moral founda- 
tions of national unity. For where unity can 
be had on no other terms, men finally seek 
it in some political movement that is able 
and willing to impose it.” 

In this context, the central threat of con- 
servatism is its complacency and its resist- 
ance to new ideas. Liberalism, on the con- 
trary, welcomes new ideas and thrives on 
impatience. 

America was born in rebellion against 
colonial oppression. We fought a civil war 
to resolve a moral issue. We inspired the 
League of Nations and the United Nations. 
We lifted ourselves from depression by the 
New Deal. We said in depression that we 
had nothing to fear. Why, at the peak of 
our power, should we be afraid? 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address on 
Federal aid to education given by Mr. 
Aloysius J, Maickel, Friday, April 21, 
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1950, before St. Anne’s Council 2429 
Knights of Columbus, Queens Village. 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


In the building of our country’s future 
the education of our youth should come first, 
The war has reminded us of many virtues 
and ideals that we had forgotten. One os 
them is the duty we owe to our children jp 
the provision of their education; not educa 
tion merely in terms of books, credits 
diplomas, and degrees, but education alsy 
in terms of living and of preparation for 
future living. 

There are two important facts to remem. 
ber about all American youth. First, there 
are about 11,000,000 of them betwee: n the 
sixteenth and twenty-first birthdays, the 
group who will be the immediate lea aders of 
our Nation in the future. Secondly, no tw 
of the 11,000,000 are identical in intelligence 
and aptitude, in occupational interests ang 
outlocks, in social and economic status, in 
mental health, and in physical well-being 
The aforesaid are only the principal points 
of difference existing among all American 
youth. 

The common qualities of ‘youth are ful! 
as important to education as their d 
ences. All American youth are citizens now 
all will be qualified voters in the future; al! 
require education for civic responsibility 
and competence. All American youth are 
members of family groups now, and will be- 
come members of other family groups in the 
future; all require an understanding of fam- 
ily relationships. All American youth are 
now living in the American culture; all re- 
quire an understanding of the main ele. 
ments in that culture. All American youth 
need to maintain their mental and physical 
health now and in the future; all require in- 
struction to develop habits of healthful liy- 
ing, understanding of conditions which fos- 
ter health, and knowledge of ways of pre- 
venting disease, avoiding injuries, and | Se 
ing medical services. All American youth 
will be expected to engage in useful work 
_ will need to work to sustain themselves 

nd others; all therefore require occupa- 
anal guidance and training, and orienta 
tion to current economic Sesibtiona All 
American youth have the capacity to ‘think 
rationally; all need to develop this capacity, 
and with it, an appreciation of the si 
nificance of truth as arrived at by the ra- 
tional process. All American youth must 
make decisions and take actions wl! iy 
volve choices of values; all therefore ! 
insight into moral values. Particularly 4 
they need to grow in understanding the basic 
tenet of democracy, that the individual hu- 
man being is of surpassing worth and ¢ 
nity. 

When we refer confidently and inclusively 
to “education for all American youth 
mean just that. We mean that all jy 
with their human similarities and 
equally human differences, shall have « 
tional services and opportunities s\ 
their personal needs and sufficient 
successful operation of a free and de! 
society. All these youth are children 
and equal citizens of our Nation \ 
male or female, black or white, halt 
Jew, Catholic, or Protestant. Birth 
vironment have tended to make some 
more alert or more shrewd or more ! 
others. Environment and education 
made them rich or poor, law-abiding 
linquent, employed or idle. Yet t 
Americans all. Their names are D! 
ski, Cohen, Ryan, MacGregor, Ro! 
Schmidt, Smith, and Smythe. These | 
all of them—are creatures of the same »:v"" 
Fatherhood and members in the same ‘rot 
erhood of man in American society. 
are to be the heirs and trustees for ©!) (2% 
is good or bad in our civilization. What 4“ 
manity will achieve a generation hence ¢* 
pends largely on them and on their educatic® 
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f them is a human being created 
re precious than material goods 
philosophy. Not one of them 
reles ly wasted. All of them are 
equal opportunities to live and 
1 of all American youth has 


undamental educational problem 
American society. Simply stated, 


is based upon equalization of 
pportunity for all our youth. 
, equalization of education is 
ut equalization of fiscal as- 
ional systems cannot exist 
ncial basis. How much money 
education shall always deter- 
lity of education and the caliber 
the American youth. Prop- 
shool system can flourish 
inanced, it can never meet 
f community and all Ameri- 
Money spent for education is an 


i 











two opposing points of view re- 
penditures for education. One, 
1t unfortunately still persist- 


it education is a luxury—and 


> one at that. The money spent 
wasted. For the great mass of 
enough that they learn to read, 


p simple accounts. They will 
“of wood and the drawers of 
hem get on the farms, in the 
yegin to learn a trade as soon 
A favored few should go on for 
ining to supply necessary tech- 
and leadership, but these few 
not be your children. Ac- 
those who hold this view, cut 








lls,” Keep school expenditures 
( p trying to make silk purses 
ears. No intelligent person to- 


ke such a position when he has 


rehim. An accumulating m: 








é e more and more clea 
ures for education are a good 
If children are our most pre- 
e F can we invest our 
r¢ I t 2? Their proper 
t ret untold values to the 
h nourishes them. That a sound 


program has far-reaching, bene- 
is part of our American faith. 
lieve that through education, 


> lot of their children can be 








e h is supporting our 

first place, studies of 

crime, and other forms of anti- 
Y 10W tI far more offends 





he ranks of the uneducated, 
than from among the well 
mber of school systems have 
fiscal and public support 
delving into the records of chil- 

er a period of years, quit school, 
them with the records of 
mained until graduation. The 
invariably show a much higher 
f sequent delinquents, char- 
nals, and undesirable citizens. 
that sound education in good 
perly financed, develops desir- 
r traits and moral standards in 











ter tr 


eral investigations, including 
one promoted by the United 
er of Commerce in 1945, have 
the close agreement between the 
fa country and its stand- 
This suudy has shown that 
the world, a 
always accom- 
ne educational system, gen- 
l y of contrast, the re- 
i that Colombia and Rumania, 
immense resources of min- 
water power, and rich soil, have 
ted peoples, a poor educational 
} ely financed, and a resulte 
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The economic argument can 
further. It has been wn that within our 
own Nation, variations in the level of educa- 
tional financing from region to region are ac- 
companied, in corresponding var- 
jfations in economic well-being 
words, a high level of education 
standard of living go t ] 
the boundaries of our own 
dent that only through spend 
the minds and to stimulate th 
of men, can resources be de’ 
ple want more goods, b 
ducers, and thereby furni 
kets and higher st 
Clearly, the self-inte1 f tl 
is not promoted by dilapidat 
rural 
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ial, VY 
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one-room, 





unaer- 





schools with poor 
nourished, and poorly taught youngsters. 

By 1.0w the question must be in your 
minds, “How much does it cost to provide a 
good educational program?” Educators esti- 
mate that the expenditure necessary to 
port a good educational pr $200 per 
pupil per annum. Ee vel on the 
financial scale, the edu rogram ap- 
pears to be stunted and I 
breadth and depth. Above this level are 
found our better, more whol ! 

How near we are in the U1 
realizing a minimum expend 
pupil is indicated by the figures for 
In that year, the range in expenditure per 
pupil was from about $18 to well above $300. 
The average expenditure ; 
words, half of the pupils in our schools in 
the entire Nation in 1947 attended schools 
inanc d at the $99 level or below. Less than 
10 percent of our pupils benefited from 
studying in schools costing $200 or more 
per pupil. Over 90 percent were 
schools costing less tl ‘ 
where it is unlikely that a full flowering of 
the educational progr: 
though there was a sligl 
of these figures since 1947, there is much 
ground to be gained before e battle for 
adequate, effectively free education jor all 
is won in our Nation. 
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upward revision 








Our public schools are supported almost 
exclusively by money derived from taxation. 
Local, State and Federal levels of governmen 


have each been charged 
the responsibility for levying 
taxes for schools. The 
thus far has been borne 
tax, with State taxe sec 
taxes a poor third. The 
school support is for 
local school co: 
local property, almost 
from State sources t 
age, if any, from the Federal 
As the cost of formal edu 
creased, a pel i robl 
of how to spr 
long as af 


was the amou 











local property tax served rather well as the 
base for school support. But the farther 
we have pr ed into t twentieth cen- 








tury, the more evident it has become that real 
property holdi: 
upon as an in 


creasing industrialization of our cx 














rise of giant corporations empl 

of thousands of wage earners 
mendous increase in the numbe 
employees, it became apparent early 








century that in¢ > tax was nec¢t 

if governm ser s were to be f iced. 
The income tax, a y v is ¢ ex- 
cellent re e prod The hare 
of the income tax revenues g 9 the Fed- 


With each level of Gover 
less specializiz 
tion, it would at first 
problem of fi 
been solved. Actuaily, it was not; incomes 
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ately at the thr 
mental c s, in ch I e 
risen greatly almost without interruption. 
But the income from the local pr I ax 
has n risen proportionately I 1001 
districts, then, | e had to seek fu I i 
oul I 3 i - 
sessed a 1d < e 
The firs irce of 1 f ) )= 
>] i I ed Ww 5 e 
tre I I e € 
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certain inalienable rights, including life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
goverments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed; and that people 
have the right to alter or abolish any form 
of government which becomes destructive 
of these ends, had been enmeshed in the 
operational pattern of American Govern- 
me! The future was to decide whether 
any government so conceived and so dedi- 
cated could long endure. 

Having committed themselves to govern- 
ment by popular verdict, to a government 
with high social and moral responsibilities, 
many founders of the Republic turned to 
education as a guaranty that a government 
of this type would endure. The founders 
were especially concerned with political edu- 

m, with the preparation of the people 

r self-government. Knowledge and a 

1oral sense were required to sustain demo- 

t processes and to make them con- 
structive, rather than destructive. George 
Vashington, in his Farewell Address, wrote: 
“In proportion as the structure of govern- 


1ent gives force to public opinion, it is 
sential that public opinion should be en- 


itened. * * * Promote, then, as our 
bject of primary importance, institutions 

r the geneal diffusion of knowledge.” Un- 
ioubtedly, such promotion was to come from 
a national level. 

In the Constitutional Convention we find 
James Madison, Charles Pinckney, Gouver- 
neur Morris, and Thomas Jefferson promot- 
ing for the fostering of education by the in- 
troduction of specific motions for action. 
Unfortunately, the motions were lost. 
Madison had proposed that Congress be em- 
powered “to establish a university,” and 
Charles Pinckney urged a broader provision: 
“To establish seminaries for the promotion 
of literature and the arts and sciences.” At 
a later time in the Convention, Madison and 
Pinckney joined in moving for the creation 
of a university. Upon their project, Gouver- 
neur Morris remarked: “It is not necesSary. 
The exclusive power at the seat of govern- 
ment Will reach the object.” The motion 
was lost. Nevertheless, no express provisions 
were made in the Constitution for the pro- 
motion of education, but leaders among the 
men who framed that document certainly 
believed that the power to perform this na- 
tional service was certainly implied. The 
framers of the Constitution had set an 
impressive example to all those of succeed- 
ing generations that education is an enter- 
rise forever linked with the destiny of the 
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ation, 

That George Washington advocated Fed- 
eral aids to education, was made evident in 
his first annual address to Congress: “Nor 
am I less persuaded that you will agree with 
me in opinion that there is nothing which 
can better deserve your patronage than the 
promotion of science and literature. Knowl- 
edge is in every country the surest basis of 
public happiness. In one in which the 

1easures of government receive their im- 

ssions sO immediately from the sense 
of the community as in ours, it is propor- 
tionately essential. To the security of a 
free constitution it contributes in various 
ways. * * * Whether this desirable ob- 
ject will be best promoted by affording aids 
to seminaries of learning already established, 
by the institution of a national university, 
or by any other expedients, will be well 
worthy of a place in the deliberations of the 
Washington had a broad view 
on education from the basis of aid. 

The periods following the birth of the 
American Republic marked an intense re- 
action to the educational outlook of the 
founders. This reaction in our historical 
development was fostered by internal polit- 
ical struggles in our country. A national 
role in education was completely ham- 
strung by emphasis on the sovereignty of 
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individual States, by laissez faire in Fed- 
eral policy, by the march of egalitarian de- 
mocracy, and by a passionate sense of rug- 
ged individualism. These forces stimulated 
action opposed to a national concept of edu- 
cation. Formal popular education found its 
origins in State and local enterprise for 
over 150 years. The concept of George 
Washington that the promotion of educa- 
tion be urged by national action disap- 
peared from educational practice and 
theory. 

By a strange fate, while American educa- 
tion became a matter of individual and local 
enterprise, other contrary forces were at 
work in our national history. The energies 
of individual enterprise trained under State 
and local auspices linked all parts of our 
country together by systems of transporta- 
tion, communication, and bound its sections 
and industries into a homogeneous national 
economy. So it has come about that public 
education, as in 1789, is once more linked 
with national economy and _ interests. 
Through the influence of common ideals, 
methods and associations, popular mass edu- 
cation itself draws into a unity of thought 
and purpose which is national in its reach. 
Recent years show an increasing tendency on 
the part of the Federal Government to en- 
gage in the fostering of national education. 
The Federal Government is now spending 
three and one-half billions of dollars an- 
nually for educational purposes, with the 
largest proportion relegated to funds for in- 
dividual education benefits to our veteran 
population. 

The Congress has been increasingly con- 
cerned with the fundamental problem of 
equalization of educational opportunity for 
our citizenry. Educational and political 
leaders are strongly aware that the inequali- 
ties in American educational opportunity 
constitute a threat to the whole fabric of 
American democratic institutions. Thus the 
question of Federal aid to education has be- 
come an issue of primary concern to con- 
gressional leaders. The current controversy 
has centered around the method of distri- 
bution and who should benefit from the 
Federal funds. This controversy is in truth 
violating and inciting others to violate the 
very rights and freedoms upon which our 
democratic government was founded. It is 
a controversy that holds primary import to 
every American Catholic. 

President Truman’s Fair Deal plan for 
Federal aid to education has been engulfed 
in the House Committee on Labor and Edu- 
cation by a flow of bigotry, ignorance, and 
malice. The anti-Catholic apostles of bi- 
gotry, intolerance, and discrimination have 
triumphed in the spawning of a monstrous 
fabrication plan for Federal aid known as the 
Barden bill. Advocates of the Barden bill, 
pitting American religious groups against 
American religious groups, seeking votes to 
sustain and enforce it, are today conducting 
a craven crusade of religious prejudice 
against Catholic children and their inalien- 
able rights. The Barden bill justifies and 
urges unjust, unAmerican discrimination 
against our parochial-school children. The 
southern Congressmen, lead by Congressman 
GrauamM A. BarDEN, have virtually killed Fed- 
eral aid toeducation. Within a few pages, the 
Barden bill seeks to perpetrate a monstrosity 
of injustices. Its unjust provisions forbid the 
States to use any of the $300,000,000 in Fed- 
eral funds for non-public-school children, 
even for such public-welfare purposes as 
school-bus transportation, nonreligious text- 
books, and common health aids. The Su- 
preme Court has upheld the right of the 
States to make such use of public funds, 
The Senate’s $300,000,000 Thomas bill al- 
lowed disbursements “for any current ex- 
penditure * * ®* for which educational 
revenues derived from State or local sources 
may legally and constitutionally be expended 
in each State.” 
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Before discussing the provisions of the 
Thomas general aid-to-education bil] (S 
246), let us distinguish it clearly from two 
other bills involved in the Federal-aid con. 
troversy. These cther bills deal only wity 
specific areas of aid to education—sch 
lunches and health services. They are he 
very limited in purpose, are not genera! aia. 
to-education measures and, though invol; ed 
in the debate, are not nearly so contro, 
as the general-aid bills. 

The School Lunch Act has been in force 
since 1946. The relevance of this law regides 
in one all-important provision—the way 
benefits are made available to all Amer 
school children, not merely those atiendin 
public schools. This is the famous with. 
holding provision of the School Lunch Act, 
According to this provision the Federal Aq. 
ministrator is required to inquire of State 
authorities whether they may disburse t 
school-lunch funds for the benefit of p Cs 
and non-public-school pupils. If they can 
as happens in about one-half of the 4 
States, the Federal Administrator allots th 
State its full share. If the State officials de 
clare that under the State's laws they cann 
disburse Federal funds in favor of non-py 
lic-school children, the Federal Administrator 
is required by the School Lunch Act to with. 
hold Federal allotments in an amount pro. 
portional to the number of children in non. 
public schools. 

The share of Federal funds thus withheld 
is then used to reimburse nonpublic schools 
for part of their expense incurred in serving 
lunches to their pupils. This law has been 
in effect for 3 years and was so manifestly 
fair that few voices have ever been raised 
demanding that American pupils in non- 
public schools be deprived of their ¢ 
bottle of milk and hot lunch, simply bec 
they were carrying out their parents’ consci- 
entious belief in religious education. 

The Senate also passed a school-health- 
services bill (S. 1411) on April 29, 1949, by a 
voice vote. This bill, like the Senate's gen- 
eral Federal-aid bill, was also introduced by 
Senator THomas and consequently bears his 
hame. There are therefore two Thomas Sen- 
ate bills in the fleld of Federal aid to edule 
cation. Fortunately, the school-health-serv- 
ices measure includes the same withhold- 
ing formula which has made the School 
Lunch Act a model of fairness. So far, the 
House has taken no action on the bill. T! 
health and lunch bills have embodied th 
nondiscrimination principle for auxiliary 
services for all American youth. We now 
come to the piece of legislation over whic! 
the country became exicited last summer. 
This is general Federal aid to education. 

The term requires definition. Aid to edu- 
cation is general if the funds are 
available for the over-all support of educa- 
tion, instead of being earmarked for very 
specific uses such as lunches or health serv- 
ices. Actually, the various general-aid pro- 
posals presented to Congress in recent year's 
have restricted the use of such fu 
current expenditures. This restriction rules 
out capital cutlays for new buildings but 
includes expenditures for teachers’ salaries, 
heating, lighting, general maintenance, free 
textbooks, and bus transportation. 

The general-aid measures also differ some- 
what from the specific-aid measures in the 
way they apportion Federal funds among thé 
several States. 

Suffice it to say that the Thomas gener! 
aid, in effect, divides the States into tv 
categories—the 30 wealthy States, | 
all Northern, and the 18 needy States, © 
Southern, Southwestern, or border * 
The professed aim of the bill is to 105 
the current expenditures for educat!v 
each State to at least $50 per chi! 
nually. Since the wealthy State: 
more than that sum, they will receiv 
the minimum amount of Federal 
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child of school age (5 to 17 years) 
r jurisdiction. 
a 1ount of Federal aid per child 
i to each of the needy States, on the 
! nd, will vary according to the amount 
d in each State to bring the annual 
xpenditures for education up to 
mule of $50 per child annually. In 
ssippi, for example, about $29.18 in Fed- 
aid per child will be required to reach 
5 stal dard. In North Dakota, one of the 
four Ni rthern States, to qualify for more 
an the minimum, only $5.97 would be 






Tt should be made clear that no needy 
State will qualify for any Federal aid at all 
that State is already spending and 
1es to spend what is considered to he 


a pr perly proportionate share of its per 


capita annual income on publicly supported 
ducation. 

: The most controversial issue in regard to 
the Thomas bill is this: “It leaves with each 
State the option of whether it will or will 
not use a very small fraction of the Federal 


fur ds it will receive for bus transportation 
for children attending nonpublic schools.” 
In other words, it allows the States to dis- 
minate against sectarian-school children 
when expending Federal funds. 

It seems strange that the people of New 
York State allow public funds for education 
t be ed to transport children attending 
parochia al schools, while the people of Wis- 
t 
C 
Cc 





in 1946 voted by a majority of 100,000 
ny such service to parochial school chil- 
You would think that an American 





‘*hild is an American child in Wisconsin as 
in New York. You would think that it would 

e heartless to deny a warm, dry ride to a lit- 
tle child'on a cold or wet day in Wisconsin as 
in New York. I wonder how the Wisconsin 
school-bus driver feels when he picks up four 









and leaves two others standing in the down- 
pour, simply because they are Catholic- 
school children. If this is “equal protection 
of the laws,” then democracy is hypocrisy. 
Unfortunately, the discriminatory tech- 
nique of the State of Wisconsin is repeated in 
a number of other American States. The 
Thomas bill would permit the continuance 
of this crazy-quilt of discrimination against 
American children. The Thomas bill excuses 
self from doing justice to Catholic-school 
ldren on the score that it “leaves it up to 
tates” to decide who should have bus 
isportation. 








The result could only be 
th outbreak of vicious discrimination and 
bigotry in the 48 States. The Thomas bill 
pre perly offers no such excuse regarding 
Negro school children, It is ready to take 
is 
bu 
Cc 
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sue with anti-Negro feeling in the South, 
not with anti-Catholic feeling in the 
intry as a whole, To this extent, the 
Thomas bill is not only unjust but dis- 


This “leave it to the States” to decide who 
uld receive Federal funds for education, 
he abdication of Congress’ respon- 
the field of justice and turns our 
constitutional system upside down. No one 
n believe that equalization of educational 
y 1S guaranteed to all American 
iidren unless Federal laws grant 
) all school children on an equal, 
level. Help must be guaranteed 
eedy children, including Catholic 
ildren. 
inequities of the Thomas bill were 
her expanded »by the Barden bill. 
lakes & mockery of the alleged pur- 
ll Federal-aid measures—to more 
equalize educational opportunities. 
2arden bill, unlike the Thomas bill, does 
en Insure to Negro school children a 
Ttionate share in Federal aid. To make 
re th n 10 parochial-school children receive 
-— € of Federal-aid funds, the Barden bill 
e procedure whereby any taxpayer 
*@ get an injunction against any school 
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board accused of permitting what the United 
States Constitution and many State con- 
stitutions now permit—the use of public 
funds for at least incidental public-welfare 
expenditures for parochial-school children. 
What the Senate’s Thomas bill allowed and 
the Thomas school-lunch and school-health 
measures made mandatory, the Barden bill 
made illegal and subject to injunctive ac- 
tion. This last provision showed Mr. Bar- 
den’s attitude. He was determined to make 
his bill a new weapon in the hands of anti- 
Catholic bigots. Barden devised a means of 
putting Catholics in a Federal strait-jacket 
by using a bill to equalize educational op- 
portunities as a device for bribing the States 
into completely excluding parochial-school 
children from even incidental public educa- 
tional funds. 

The Barden bill shows the depth of its 
malevolent prejudice and bigotry in its dis- 
bursing of Federal aid funds method. The 
bill awards the 29 wealthy States a minimum 
of $5 for every child of school age in each 
State, including those attending nonpublic 
schools, which means our parochial-school 
children also. But in the disbursing of 
funds, the bill limits the beneficiaries, for 
all practical purposes, to public school chil- 
dren only. For example, if New York State 
has 200,C00 school children 5 to 17 years of 
age, and of the total, 50,000 are attending 
parochial schools, New York would get $5 
times 200,000 in Federal funds or $1,000,000, 
of which $250,000, would be awarded by 
counting in the pupils at Catholic schools, 
When it came to disbursing the total of $1,- 
000,000 however, New York would turn 
around and count out the 50,000 Catholic 
children, and every dollar of the money it 
received to equalize their education would 
go to the public schools only. Catholics in 
New York State would be taxed by the Fed- 
eral Government on the basis of the educa- 
tional needs of all the children of the State, 
only to have the needs of 50,000 of their own 
children ignored in the disbursing of funds, 
Such a disbursing plan is rank with injustice, 
pitted with illogical operation, and reflecting 
un-American plans of equality. 

Clearly, from analysis of the various plans 
of Federal aid to education, our Catholic 
school children are maliciously reduced to 
second-class citizenry status. They are be- 
ing deprived of equalized opportunity and 
assistance in every particular instance of 
legislation. Congress in considering a bill to 
aid education in the States must be consider- 
ing the educational opportunities of citizens 
of all the United States. The responsibilities 
of the Congress are to the citizens of the 
United States on an equal basis. Congress, 
in granting Federal funds in aid of education 
to the States, cannot allow some States to 
discriminate against a certain class of citi- 
zens in the United States. 

We, as Catholics, are ‘not asking the Gov- 
ernment to build our schools. What we 
justly demand is this: When the Govern- 
ment, National or State, is appropriating 
public funds to give extracurricular bene- 
fits, such as bus rides, health service, free 
lunches to school children, and general aid, 
we want our children and all American chil- 
dren of school age to be included. This is 
just. This is American and democratic. 

What distant relation has the separation 
of church and State principle to the exam- 
ination of Johnny's tonsils in a parochial 
school, or giving a free glass of milk, when 
the Government decides to grant these auxil- 
jary benefits to all its school children? None 
of logic, yet bigots, spreaders of dissension, 
and fanatics, violently charge we are violat- 
ing the first amendment and planning the 
creation of an established church in the 
United States. Such charges can only ema. 
nate from ignorance and passionate preju- 
dice. 

Our Catholic parents actually are required 
to pay double school taxes. We voluntarily 
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and independently contribute to the sup- 
port of our parochial schools while simul- 
taneously paying school taxes for public. 
schools which some of our children do not 
use. Catholic taxpayers do not demand to 
be excused from paying school taxes for the 
support of public schools which some of their 
children do not use, but some consideration 
must be given to the sectarian schools their 
children do use. Catholic taxpayers save 
others of the Nation's taxpayers half a bil- 
lion dollars yearly through voluntary sup- 
port of parochial schools in addition to the 
capital expense of the buildings. We do not 
expect others to take up this fiscal burden, 
but we cannot sanction the spending of 
$300,000,000 yearly in accordance with legis- 
lation that would be unjust and discrimi- 
nating against millions of our American chil- 
dren. Catholic schools are as much in the 
public interest as public schools. To deny 
general aids to parochial schools is to im- 
ply that their graduates are second-class 
citizens undeserving of equal rights. To 
condone taxation without Catholic partici- 
pation in its benefits for our parochial school 
children is tantamount to repudiation of 
the equality of American citizenship. 

Fearlessly, forcefully, we must unite to de- 
mand equal rights for all American children, 
and in Christian justice must we oppose une 
equivocally any bill which refuses to grant, 
or denies, at least nonreligious textbooks, 
bus transportation, and health services for 
all the children of all Americans. The 
parochial school is as truly an American 
school as the public school, and our Catholic 
school children are as entitled to their equal 
constitutional rights as public school chil- 
dren. Justice and equality to all is the 
American formula and practice. Prejudice, 
discrimination, bigotry, and intolerance, have 
no role in the American way of life. 

Our Catholic schools are under attack 
right here in the United States. When we 
resist the effort of bigots to discriminate 
against our Catholic school children in Fed- 
eral aid to education, we are resisting what 
we believe will bring great harm to our 
Nation. We are fighting for freedom of re- 
ligion and freedom of education. Our cause 
in upholding the rights of religious education 
is the only sure defense of the democratic 
ideal and the defense of our religious faith. 





Public Health and Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May. 2, 1950 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, on May 9, 
1949, I introduced House Resolution 207, 
which had for its basic purpose the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to 
investigate and study the economic and 
public-health aspects of the introduc- 
tion of chemicals into the food supplies 
of the Nation and to investigate and 
study the whole fertilizer question. A 
short hearing was held before the Rules 
Committee, and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin was permitted to make a short 
statement in support of the resolution. 
The many witnesses who were present 
and prepared to testify in support of the 
resolution have never as yet been given 
an opportunity to be heard. The chair- 
man of the Rules Committee has himself 
introduced a similar resolution and has 
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repeatedly promised to give to the pro- 
ponents of this resolution an opportunity 
to be heard. Up to date, and for more 
than 1 year, these resolutions have 
languished in the files of the Rules Com- 
mittee without any action thereon. 

It is of the utmost importance to the 
people of this country that this matter 
be thoroughly investigated with a view 
to the suggestion of legislative action in 
this field. 

A recent article prepared by Mr. Wil- 
liam G. Holman, of the city of Washing- 
ton, throws censiderable light on the 
necessity for the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, and I desire to incorporate it as 
part of these remarks: 


LEGISLATION NEEDED To PROTECT HEALTH AND 
WELFARE OF THE PEOPLE 


A Federal Trade Commission report shows 
how a few fertilizer manufacturers acquired 
a monopolistic control of the phosphate rock 
and acid phosphate market in this country, 
and Federal court records show how they 
a ive used this control to criminally exploit 
the farmers and endanger the health of the 
people. 

Eight Members of the United States Senate 
introduced a resolution on July 20, 1949, re- 
questing an investigation of the monopolistic 
practices of the fertilizer industry. 

This resolution told of the leasing of public 
lands on which are found the principal pot- 
ash deposits to a few corporations, and of 
how this had enabled them to acquire a con- 
trol of 80 to 90 percent of the potash in this 
country. 

Thus we see monopoly in the saddle—all 
booted and spurred—and the farmers com- 
pletely at the mercy of these predatory cor- 
porations. 

There is another phase of this matter that 


is far more shocking in its implications. 
Fertilizer money is being used to subsidize 
the research work of the Bureau of Plant In- 


dustry, and these gifts of money have re- 
sulted in keeping the people in the dark as 
to the harmful effects of present methods of 
fertilizer manufacture on the health and 
Welfare of the people. 

Is the corruption of public officials today 
less shocking in its implications than it was 
at the time of the Teapot Dome scandal? 

House resolution 207, introduced by Con- 
gressman FRANK B, KEEFE on May 9, 1949, 
requested the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to study the economic and health 

yhases of this matter, and report its findings 

and recommendations to Congress, and on 
August 10, 1949, the dean of the House, Hon. 
ADOLPH J. SABATH introduced a similar reso- 
lution. Both of these resolutions are now 
resting securely in the House Rules Commit- 
tee. 

Five years ago I wrote, and Congressman 
WILLIAM LEMKE introduced, a truth about 
fertilizer bill, and he has introduced this bill 
at each session of the Congress since that 
time. It is still in a pigeonhole of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

The farmers need a truth about fertilizer 
law. 

This law should require the manufacturer 
to tell the farmers what materials have been 
used in making fertilizer, the number of 
pounds of each material, and the number of 
pounds of sand or other useless filler. The 
law should forbid the shipment of fertilizer 
in interstate commerce that contains more 
than 50 percent of water-soluble nitrogen. 

The enactment of this law would make it 
possible for farmers to grow better crops 
with 50 percent less fertilizer per acre, help 
to prevent plant diseases, and injury to the 
health of human beings. 

It has been known for a long time that an 
excess of soluble nitrogen in fertilizers makes 
all plants more susceptible and less resistant 


to disease, but only in recent years has there 
been any suggestion that food crops grown 
with an excess of soluble nitrogen are pol- 
sonous to farm stock, and injurious to the 
health of the people. 

Men of such eminence as Lyon and Buck- 
man, of Cornell University, have said that: 
“Of the three common fertilizer elements, 
(meaning, of course, nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash), soluble nitrogen is the 
only one which, added in excess, will result 
in harmful effects on the crops. It may de- 
crease resistance to disease.” 

Sir A. D. Hall, a man who achieved such 
eminence in the field of agriculture that he 
was knighted by the British Government, 
has told the public in a widely read textbook 
that, “The association of high nitrogenous 
manuring with susceptibility to disease may 
be seen in all plants.” 

In spite of the warnings of these eminent 
scientists, State fertilizer laws were amended 
and these amendments permitted the manu- 
facturers, (1) to increase the nitrogen con- 
tent of all fertilizers 21 percent; (2) to re- 
move from the fertilizer bags what were 
known as source tags which told the farmers 
what materials had been used in making the 
fertilizer; and (3) to use almost unlimited 
proportions of the cheap, water-soluble 
sources of nitrogen without letting the 
farmers know that this was being done. 

The use of so much of the water soluble 
nitrogen was soon followed by a scourge of 
destructive plant diseases that had never 
given the farmers any trouble prior to the 
time these radical formula changes were 
made. 

The use of so little of the organic sources 
of nitrogen forced the farmers to use at least 
50 percent more fertilizer per acre in order 
to get enough organic nitrogen to feed the 
crops to maturity. 

Forcing the farmers to use 50 percent more 
fertilizer per acre costs them $250,000,000 a 
year more than would have been necessary 
if the fertilizer had contained the right pro- 
portions of soluble and organic nitrogen, and 
the ravages of tobacco, potato, and tomato 
plant diseases cause the farmers to suffer 
additional losses running into millions of 
dollars. 

These facts should be sufficient to incline 
the Congress to put an end to a racket of 
which the farmers have long been helpless 
victims, but there are other reasons which 
place a greater obligation on the shoulders 
of Congress. 

Not until recently has there been any sug- 
gestion that food crops grown with an excess 
of soluble nitrogen are injurious to the health 
of human beings and poisonous to farm 
stock. 

Dr. James Asa Shield, an eminent medical 
scientist of Richmond, Va., says that people 
whose food crops are grown with nature’s 
plant food—organic nitrogen—do not have 
sclerosis of their nerves, their blood vessels, 

lockage of their veins, or high blood pres- 
sure, or kidney or gall stones. He also says 
that: “People whose food comes from soils 
fertilized with chemicals appear to have 
more vascular diseases and more degenerative 
diseases.” 

Dr. Max Gerson, of the Gotham Hospital, 
New York, says that: “The human body lost 
part of its resistance and healing power as 
man left the way of natural nutrition for 
generations. The fundamental damage 
starts with the use of artificial fertilizer for 
vegetables and fruits.” 

Dr. William A. Albrecht, Ph. D., College of 
Agriculture, University of Missouri, empha- 
sizes the relationship between food and 
health in the following words: “Our health 
comes to us, after all, via our food.” 

Then comes the Yearbook of Agriculture, 
1948, page 288, with the startling statement: 
“More than 1 or 2 percent of nitrates in 
plants as a result of very heavy fertilization 
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or of excessive amounts in soils is known to 
be poisonous to stock.” 

A survey conducted by experts of the 
United States Department of Agriculture jp. 
dicates that highly fertilized pastufe langs 
may be the cause of the X-disease that has 
killed so many cattle, and forced some catt]o. 
men to give up the cattle raising business. 

The Spectator (London), October 17, 1941, 
said that rabbits have died after eating cab. 
bage grown with an excess of nitrates. 

Common sense tells us that anything that 
poisons cattle and kills rabbits is undoubt. 
edly harmful to the health of human beings, 
and may be the cause of the great increase 
in the number of diseases that are taking 
the lives of our people. 

Two fertilizer labeling bills introc 
early in the first session of the Sighty. st 
Congress are still in a pigeonhole of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 

These bills are intended to give the farm. 
ers information as to the contents of a bag 
of fertilizer that State laws do not now gi ve 
them. 

One of these bills, H. R. 3045, introduce: de 
Congressman Frank B. KEEr#, puts a limit 
on the soluble nitrogen content of fertilizer 
shipped in interstate commerce, a necessary 
provision, 

The enactment of this bill will make tt 
easier for State enforcement agencies to see 
that the farmer gets an honestly made fer- 
tilizer. 

I think the public is entitled to know how 
a few manufacturers acquired a monopolistic 
control of the fertilizer industry, and to what 
extent they have exerted an influence on of- 
ficiais of the State and Federal Governments 

An act of Congress, approved Apri! 10, 1918 
entitled “An act to promote export trade and 
for other purposes,” permitted a few fertil- 
izer manufacturers to form a selling agency 
combine which controlled practically all of 
the phosphate rock shipped from this coun- 
try to Europe. (See United States Statutes 
at Large 40, p. 516.) 

This combine first secured control of the 
prices and terms of sale of all phosphate 
rock sold in Europe by threatening to dump 
200,000 tons of Florida phosphate rock on 
that market each year at reduced prices 
(See Federal Trade Commission Report, May 
1, 1946.) 

The almost complete control of such basic 
fertilizer materials as phosphate rock and 
acid phosphate enabled this small group of 
manufacturers to compel other manufactur- 
ers in this country to obey their wishes not 
only as to how fertilizer should be mace, but 
as to what the selling price should be. 

Having established a ruthless control of 
the fertilizer industry, these manufacturers 
then set to work to have the State laws 
amended to suit their notions, and their ac- 
tivities in this direction resulted in their 
being indicted and fined in a Federal court 
in North Carolina for having exerted an U- 


* legal influence on State lawmakers. 


Stat 
State 


However, the amendments to the 
laws that they succeeded in having en: 
are still plaguing the farmers, and endang- 
ering the health of the people. 

With a view to protecting the farmers and 
the health of all the people, I undertook to Go 
two things: (1) prove with properly col- 
ducted experiments that an excess of solu- 
ble nitrogen was the cause of plant diseases, 
and (2) secure the enactment of a truti- 
about-fertilizer law that would put a penne yn- 
able limit on the water-soluble nitrogen 
tent of fertilizer, and let the farmers xno 
the number of pounds of each material wed 
in making it, as well as the number of pounds 
of sand or other useless filler. 

I knew that if I could prove that an excess 
of soluble nitrogen was the cause of plant 
diseases, it would be easy to convince the 
Congress of the need of the legislation 1 
advocated. 
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ty-six of my experiments conducted 
unties in North Carolina resulted 
‘crowth of healthy tobacco plants free 
is se. 

Dr. Earl H. Hall, professor of botany of the 
’ versity system of North Carolina, 








sed the opinion that my theory was 
hy sically as well as logically sound. 
4 A L Grizzard, associate agronomist, 
S virginia experimental station, had said that 
en excess Of nitrogen “may cause over-stim- 
af tion and a weak, watery growth which is 
eyeceptible to disease,” and the Yearbook of 
Ag ure, 1939, page 413, had said that 
niants relatively high in water content are 
lly low in some of the carbohydrates, 
‘ rticularly susceptible to attack by 
f 1 i bacterial disease. 


I knew that starch was the form in which 
hohvdrates are usually stored in plants, 
i I was trying to prove that more organic 
, in fertilizers would increase the 
hydrate content of the plant and make 

re resistant to disease. 
Sir Albert Howard, a man who had 
such eminence in the field of agri- 
t he was knighted by the British 
t, expressed the opinion in a 
me that I had hit the nail squarely 
id, and he was in entire agreement 


Barkley, Byrd, George, Tydings, 
lds, and three southern governors 

i the Department of Agriculture to 
pproval to a Federal grant to me for 
letion of my experiments, and a bill 
juced in Congress to accomplish 


PM 
Nl 


Salter, Chief, Bureau of Plant 

opposed this bill, and the state- 
iade by him to the chairman of a 
ubcommittee resulted in an adverse 


Salter told the subcommittee that fer- 
izer i nothing to do with the cause or 
f blue mold, and then stultified him- 
ying that he had tried to get me to 

nduct tests with my fertilizer for- 

r the control of blue mold. 

Salter then made two surprising state- 
the subcommittee, one of them re- 
ther. He said that “several effec- 
nexpensive control measures have 

d loped,” and then added that “at 
ent $18,000 is allotted to blue mold in- 


control measures referred to by Mr. 
' ld have cost the farmers of one 
), and to show that they were 
t effe ve I need only to assert that they 
hot even recommended today, and the 
blue mold are still resulting in 

sses to the farmers. 
lore, if Mr. Salter had found an 
ntrol measure, why did he want to 
re of the public funds on blu 


tig ons 
ASAVIONS 


ement made by Mr. Salter in a 
he delivered at the fertilizer con- 
Hot Springs, Va., on June 25, 1946, 
t he was already under financial 
the fertilizer people, and was 
them for additional funds 
what he said: “Probably you can 
t more money advantageously in 
research on special problems 
wships and grants to States. A 
al oil applied to the squeaks in 
M machinery often produces sur- 
_ d results.” 
se record shows that Mr. Salter’s state- 
ed to delay the day when the 
uld be known that an excess of 
sen was the cause of plant dis- 
id of injury to the health of the 


ter must have known that my 
logically and physiologically 
* he would not have admitted in a 


Congressman REID F, MuRRAY that 
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“Tobacco plants grown with organic nitro- 
gen can be expected to be higher in starch.” 

If that be true, then Mr. Salter cannot ex- 
plain away his efforts to keep me from prov- 
ing it, and the Congress should undoubtedly 
inquire into his motives. 

Could any problem be raised of more im- 
portance to the people than one that involves 
the corruption of public officials, the crimi- 
nal exploitation of the farmers, and trade 
practices that endanger the health of both 
man and animals? 

WILLI.M G. HOLMAN, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Majority Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM PICKETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
recently appeared on the front page of 
the Malakoff, Tex., newspaper some ob- 
servations by the editor concerning ma- 
jority rule by the people who would be 
affected if certain programs sponsored 
by the administration are put into effect. 
The editor’s comments are pertinent and 
well worthy of serious consideration by 
all Members of Congress. They are as 
follows: 

BILu’s MILL 
(By Bill Scholl) 

We noticed in a city paper the other day 
that a poll of farmers throughout the coun- 
try showed a heavy majority as definitely 
opposed to the proposed Brannan farm 
plan, one which the President has repeatedly 
tried to “strong arm” Congress into passing. 

And, too, we have noticed all along, as have 
most people, that the country’s doctors are 
definitely opposed to the plan of health in- 
surance, a nice name for socialized medicine, 
or any other plan that would subordinate 
the country’s doctors to Federal red tape. 

And thirdly, we have heard and read of 
many noted educators throughout the coun- 
try who are in dead earnest in their opposi- 
tion to Federal aid to education of any type; 
men who firmly believe the task of education 
is up to the individual States. 





WHY THE LEGISLATION, THEN? 

Why, then should the administration in 
Washington, under the leadership of Mr. 
Truman, insist in attempting to put through 
these proposals that are so opposed by the 
people who would be affected? Why is the 
Government insisting on harnassing 
groups with more red tape, less efficiency, 
and Federal control when the people do not 


these 


want them. Think it over. Do you want 
them? 
Mr. Truman seems to think it is his God- 


given task to make the people of the United 
States succumb to his govern- 
ment. There are thousands of people all 
over the world who think that their ideas of 
government are the best and no other will 
suffice. But does that make it true? 

We also have definite ideas of government, 
what the government should take as its ob- 
ligation and what it should not. But we 
don’t insist that everyone agree with us. We 
believe that the majority of the people are 
the ones to decide what we should have in 
the Government, not the ones who run on 
the Democratic ticket to get elected and then 
veer off to a red-fringed socialistic pr« 
The Democratic Party (the real one) 


tneoriles ol 


does 
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not stand for socialism, so why should its 
leaders propose to harness us with socialism? 

We contend that it is not up to them to 
tell us what to do, but that it is up to us, 
you and me, to tell our leaders what we want. 
We still contend that to be a good leader you 
have to be a follower and in the democratic 
way of life the leaders are supposed to follow 
the people’s wishes. True or false? 


























































































Off the Cuff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Shenandoah (Iowa) Evening Senti- 
nel of Thursday, April 27, 1950: 

OFF THE CUFF 
(By David Archie) 

It may be old stuff or I may be seeing 
ghosts, but I’ve become acutely conscious 
lately of what amounts to a growing anti- 
farmer campaign in the Nation’s press. If I 
were to piece together all of the references 
to farmers I’ve seen recently, I believe the 
picture would run something like this. 

“Soybean Maize, the American 
farmer, has been having a hard time finding 
a@ place to Keep all his Buicks lately because 
his buildings are filled with his fortune in 
corn. Soybean and Mrs. Maize had a tough 
time in the early thirties—but didn’t we all. 
Now that he has been able to buy his 
(with Government gifts), make it 
efficient possible, send his children t 
with a convertible apiece and 
account in figures that he can’t eve 
now isn’t it about time we stoppec 
subsidy nonsense. The whole thing is a 
complete mess and he doesn’t need it any- 
way. Besides old Soy is just putting land 
into production that isn’t needed.” 


average 


the 


get 








Mr. and Mrs. Maize seem like strange char- 
acters to Iowans, but after you've been out 
of the Midwest for a while, you begin to real- 
ize how closely they resemble the concepiion 
many people have of farmers these days. I 
imagine a boy going away to school in an 
earlier time would have i to convince peo- 


ple his father wasn’t a “hick” farmer. Now 
he has to convince them the old man isn’t 
wallowing in hogs, corn, and gr f 
dollar bills. 

I'm glad that the estimation 
has risen so greatly, but I’m af 


een acres ¢ 


of the farm r 


raid there is 





more danger than good in the situation 
I honestly believe that the Mr. Soybean Maize 
ype of attitude may eventually help to de- 
stroy our farm price support programs. The 
recent potato scandals have made people 
think more about the Government farm 
program than ever before in its history. 


This thinking is good if 
The trouble lies in t I 
of the lot of the average farmer that has 
been generated in the city mind. 

This misconception tends to color what- 


properly routed. 


he gross misconception 





ever thinking there is on this very compli- 
cated and difficult subject. Most: spapers 
and magazines prefer to present the more 
glamorous and interesting stories of “rich” 
farmers through Government subsidies rather 
than explore whole, and rather hard 
subject. In giving this one-sided response 
to the growing interest to the farm problem, 


they are rendering a distil d ‘rvice to 
the country as i he farmers 


1 wnole, 
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themselves and the people who depend in- 
mediately on the farm trade who will suffer 
most if the present trend develops into a 
current of antifarmer resentment. I should 
not be at all surprised to see us facing an 
antiagrarian problem in the near future if 
present trends continue. 

It is a problem of which every midwesterner 
should be acutely aware. More intelligent 

i farsighted leadership in Congress can 
cdo much to alleviate the problem. But if 
the ball is already rolling, as I fear it is, 
then farmers and farmers’ friends should be 
alerted so that they can promote better public 
relations for the agrarian population. 


Mr. Speaker, here are some excerpts 
from a letter to an old friend in my 
home county setting out my reasons for 
supporting 90 percent of parity for farm 
products, which I trust will answer those 
who are advocating the abolition of our 
support program for farmers: 

Dear Frienp: Let us not forget that farm 
prices were 66 percent of parity on an aver- 

> in 1931-82 and 1933, and that during 

se times not only the farmer, but the 
isinessman, the laboring man and every- 
dy in America were in a serious predica- 

nt. I need not remind you of this, I am 
re, for I know you are old enough to re- 
mber it. There was on an average of 

00,000 American people who were unable 
) find work during that era, for the very 
imple reason that the farmer’s buying pow- 
r was almost nil. Now certainly that 
10uld be a lesson we dare not forget, re- 
rdiess of our politics, faith, or vocation. 
Ever since my first year in Congress I 
have cooperated very closely with common- 
sense economic analysts and many Congress- 
men, most of whom are from farm States, in 
search of facts and figures to guide us in 
the right direction to avoid, if humanly pos- 
sible, another depression, and possibly the 
complete destruction of our system of gov- 
ernment and everything worth while in our 
blessed land. 

Here is what these many years of research 
have brought to light. For the past 20 years 
the records of the Department of Commerce, 
which are compiled from the records of the 
Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and from 
other accurate sources in Government rec- 
ords, show that whether it be periods of 
peace, depression, war, postwar, or prosper- 
ity such as we now have, the national in- 
come has been and is now approximately 
seven times the farm income. The postwar 

rosperity which we have enjoyed since 
World War II has held up mainly because 
we have had a high farm income due to the 
fact that basic farm commodities have been 
supported by our 90-percent parity law. 

If you will remember, it was less than 2 
years after the close of World War I that 
farm prices took such a terrific drop which 
brought about a national depression in 1920. 
And during the several years thereafter many 
farmers lost their farms and a lot of busi- 
ness houses closed their doors for the very 
simple reason that the farmer’s buying pow- 
er was almost nil. I remember that era 
only too well, as I was at that time running 
a lumber yard in Exira, Iowa, dealing with 
farmers almost exclusively. Certainly that 
horrible experience should be a lesson to all 
of us. It must not happen again. I am 
thoroughly convinced, after much study, that 
a slide-down support scale on basic farm 
prices will bring about a repetition of a like 
condition during the era which I have just 
described. 

Doubtless you have heard the argument 
it is necessary to reduce the price on farm 
commodities to avoid great surpluses from 
piling up, which the Government would 
have to buy and store in greater quantities 
than would be possible for the Government 
financ That argument falls flat 
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» stand, 


with those who have made a deep study of 
what causes surpluses to pile up, which is, 
when the buying power of the people is not 
sufficient to purchase the goods they need 
for the high standard of living we Americans 
want and expect. The facts are that a greatly 
reduced American standard of living will very 
surely be brought about by a great reduc- 
tion in prices of farm commodities, since 
all wealth springs from Mother Earth, and 
because as I said before, the national income 
each year is approximately seven times the 
farm income; so, unless we maintain a high 
farm income sufficient to generate a high 
national income, and thereby securing high 
consumption of all goods, Americans will be 
in serious trouble, and you can bank on 
that. 

Here is something else to think about. 
Who in America would expect the good Lord 
to continue to bless us with such abundant 
crops as we have enjoyed the past 8 years? 
I am sure, you, like I, will agree that that 
would be too much to expect of Him who 
runs nature’s business. We are bound to 
have crop failures in some degrees most 
any year now, and should it become our lot 
to suffer, say even a 25-percent crop reduc- 
tion on an average for a period of 2, 3, or 4 
years all over America, below the average of 
the past 8 years; how I ask in all sincerity 
would we feed and clothe the American 
people the way the like to be fed and 
clad. 

You will also hear the argument that un- 
less the Secretary of Agriculture is given the 
authority to reduce support prices, that sur- 
pluses will pile up to such a degree that 
acreage control will again be necessary. 
That argument also falls flat when we know 
that it was cheap farm prices that brought 
about acreage control in the AAA bill of the 
early thirties. And the result of that pro- 
gram was that the farmers so fertilized and 
mined their allotted cash crop-producing 
acres, that they produced more than ever, 
and were obliged to do so as to meet their 
bills. 

The 90-percent support-price program on 
basic farm products, corn, wheat, tobacco, 
cotton, peanuts, and rice, has not cost the 
American taxpayer one thin dime to date. 
It has actually made a profit to the United 
States Treasury, to say nothing about the 
great benefits to the farmers of America 
and to our whole economy, and for these 
reasons I certainly will not be a party toa 
program which I honestly believe will be 
destructive to not only the prosperity of our 
Nation, but also to the peace and progress of 
our Nation and the world. 

You no doubt also have heard the argu- 
ment about the potato situation. I agree 
that potatoes which are perishable and can- 
not be stored for any definite period should 
not be supported at the full $0 percent of 
parity. The facts are that the Potato Grow- 
ers Association of America suggested to Con- 
gress that the support price on potatoes be 
materially reduced. 

If our national income is drastically re- 
duced the American market, which is the 
only stable and good market of the world 
today, will lose its buying power, and when 
that time comes we will neither be able to 
pay our own way, nor help foreign nations 
with loans or free dollars with which to buy 
our goods or other nations’ goods, or to 
ward off communistic aggression any place in 
the world, America included. 

Records of the past 20 years also prove 
that for each dollar of gross farm income, 
labor (which includes all kinds, blue denim, 
white collar, and professional) receives an 
income of over $4, so the laboring people 
have a mighty big stake in keeping the 
farmer’s income on a high level, the source 
of all wealth. Regarding the businessman's 
interest in this proposition, I am sure I 
need not explain to them the need of keeping 
a high farm income, for they know that is 
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the only thing which will insure good profit. 
able trade for them. 

A $42,000,000,000 annual Federal tax take 
from the American people means that each 
American family pays on an average of over 
$1,000 per year in direct and indirect Federa) 
taxes. Add to this around $300 which each 
family is paying per year in local, county, 
and State taxes, it makes a total outlay in 
taxes per year for each family of over $1,300, 
That being a fact, we must surely do two 
things, keep our national income at the high. 
est possible figure and stop wasting the tax. 
payers’ dollars. 

I hope this will explain my reason for op- 
posing any law which will reduce farm 
income. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ben F. Jensen, 


The American People Have a Vital Part 
To Play in the Attainment of the Goals 
of the Foreign Policy of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
war, I feel sure we will all agree, could 
not have reached ultimate victory with- 
out the united and concerted efforts of 
every citizen of this country—whether 
in the armed services or on the home 
front. It was, in every way a total war 
which required complete unity of pur- 
pose and determination to gain the vic- 
tory. I do not believe that our ultimate 
victory in what we call today the cold 
war or total diplomacy can be realized 
without the same unity of spirit and 
purpose—and the same determination 
which made military victory possible. 
Every citizen of every free nation re- 
maining in the world today has a duty 
to perform in the interest of peace and 
lasting stability that is as vital as it was 
during the war. In this connection, I 
should like to have included with my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record 
an address by Mr. Edward W. Barrett, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, entitled “The American Peoples 
Part in United States Foreign Policy, 
and which was recently delivered. 

The address is as follows: 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE’s PART IN UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN POLIcy 
(By Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Secre* 
of State for Public Affairs) 

I would like to recall some facts 8» ut 
American foreign policy with which you 4 
already familiar. I think that this is wor 
doing, because I believe that it is only 8 co” 
tinuing examination of the obvious and ='© 
familiar that we arrive at what is | 
and new. Consider the atom: It was {an uiliar 
to us—or so we thought—for a lon ” 
time. But by dint of persistent study © * 
familiar impasse—which was that t 
could not be split—we finally came up “'" 
the discovery that it could be split. ana" 
split it. 

I think that there 1s a real possibility tat 
if we keep on examining the familiar 0Y 
stacles to peace and security, some 
yet discover something that no one ¢ 


mat 
may 
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> to split them, @ way to over- 





, ree of our difficulties in seeking 
c ind security is the refusal of the 
: nd its satellites to cooperate 
e nations, and the insistence of 

: Union in pursuing an expansion- 


ywed us a possible way 
a of workable agree- 
Union—that of giving 
-acticable alternative but 
its. Itisa way, how- 
y by the direc 

c and 
ments working together. It 








nited States Government 








roach to the solution of east- 
which offers opportunity for 
by the United States National 
by UNESCO i 
olicies, however, are by no 
obstacle between us and our 


t self. 


C r 


r the United Nations Charter 





LACK OF UNITY 

I t enough unity within the non- 

C t world. This world includes a 
ry. democratic nations which 

ether; others which are weaker 

j ed of the need to bear down 
in a < mon cause; and still others with 
r than a neutral attitude toward 

between the advocates of a 
: t way of life and the advocates of 
way of life. There are 
-Communist countries so burdened 
and regional difficulties that 
ytalitarian versus a free world 
They do not real- 


dem ratic 


very remote. 
f the battleground on 
or the allegiance of mar 





faa! 


he leading nations of the free 
ll do not ha nearly the unity 
d action which is needed. 
Wer t me to closer agreement on poli- 
lution of world 
i mobilize more power in carry- 
We must work together to in- 





c rams for the s« 
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l understanding with the mar- 
those not yet convinced of 
» j the world contest between 
1 and convince them 
t £ the side of free- 
Minister Nehru, 
e these other nations that 
way of will deliver 
m ri¢ spiritually 
A make tand the 
need for them to « iborate 
4 1 Gemocrati V rld 
t opp 1 for na- 
t I d for UNESCO—that of 
med suport of the Ameri- 
r peoples and mobili g 
re effectively behind poli ; 
1 can bring peace and se- 
If we e to get where we all 
¢ Vi out tne ry} es of 
the member nation 
k of their pe les. To 
é i 1 > ne y deter- 
> the Unite on - 
ed\ n pr m 
aNliltie ol ny ts 
to ner > the 
U d N and its aims 
>t I t of e WO! S 
dW I I rc e- 
t n 1 terms of their « 1 
mu ull y k together to 
; Vital contact | en the 
1 t pe € f le W ld 
nment on ne ways in 





F 1e new trends which we are de- 





TIVE PROGRAM FOR FREE WORLD 
; in the Berlin blockade and 
4 and Greece are intended to re- 








TO THE 


move immediate threats to pe 
tain and prevent the dev nent of other 

re , thus prolonging ie “breathing 
in which to solidify security and in- 
ternational cooperation. 

We are also joining in activities of 
tirely different order. ‘These measures, 
our support of the United Nations, and 
cooperation with other countries as in 
European recovery program and in poi 


are not a reply to Communist policies and 


ace and to con- 
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propaganda but an affirm 
fered to the free world. ° 
program of construction tely pu 
a final crimp in Communist schemes * rul- 
ing the world, but that will be a byproduct; 
that is not the single objective of wv vhat we are 
doing. If the Soviet bloc should miracu- 
lously alter overnight into free, democratic 
cooperative nations, we should not — 
what we are doing, except to expand our co- 
operation and our aid to include thems Con§ 
Indeed, we have already made that offer, in 
good faith, only to see the iron curtain pinned 
down more anxiously. This is an important 
fact for us to keep in mind and to impress 
on the rest of the world. We are doing what 
we are doing in order to preserve a climate 
of freedom and opportunity he world for 
others and for ourselves. W e convinced 
that the only way to keep that climate is by 
building a new kind of world society, demo- 
cratic in spirit and practice. 

We want the American people and all other 
peoples of the non-Communist world to catch 
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of a truly free world, coope! ig with each 
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That we have at home thé strong democ- 
racy which we advocate for others. 

That we will work, in cooperation with 
every nation willing to join in a common 
effort, for the removal of barriers to the in- 
terchange of ideas, of persons, of materials, 
of goods, and services. Yes; that we genu- 
inely seek full and free communication and 
exchange with all peoples of good will, in 
whatever part of the world they live—as we 
move forward in our effort to build a peace- 
ful world. 


Effects of Imports on Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following statement: 


STATEMENT OF O. R. STRACKBEIN, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE NATIONAL LABOR-MANAGEMENT COUN- 
CIL ON FOREIGN TRADE POLICY, BEFORE THE 
Steep SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE Com- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR ON THE 
EFFECTS OF IMPORTS ON EMPLOYMENT, 
MaAy 2, 1950 


This hearing represents the first congres- 
sional inquiry that has been addressed spe- 
cifically to the effects of imports on employ- 
ment and also represents recognition of the 
import problem in a new light. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee is to be 
congratulated for providing this opportunity 
for a fresh approach to an old question. The 
import problem has become so submerged 
in threadbare arguments, pro and con, that 
it has until this moment become almost im- 
possible to inject a new thought. We have 
repeatedly called attention to the fact that 
while the tariff argument has proceeded in 
its traditional channels, the very grounds 
have shifted beneath our feet and thrown 
old views out of focus. Nevertheless, the 
old ideas and views stubbornly persist. This 
hearing should go far to substitute present- 
day realities for these obsolete hold-overs 
of years gone by. 

The traditional view of protectionism has 
been that it stifles competition and there- 
fore contributes to the growth of monopoly 
and trusts. It has been looked upon as the 
instrument of the robber barons, enabling 
them to exact high prices from consumers 
and thus to grow rich and powerful. Lack 
of competition, moreover, it was said, led 
to inefficiency and to indifference to public 
convenience and welfare. Altogether the 
protectionist was pictured as a sinister char- 
acter, quite devoid of any sense of social 
responsibility. 

This picture may or may not have been 
an accurate reflection of the facts in the past. 
In any event it no longer represents the 
facts today. Those who are most interested 
in protection today are those who face the 
loss of employment, the reduction of wages, 
and the prospect of curtailing output or 
even closing down as a result of foreign 
competition. 

It is not the huge mass-production indus- 
tries, not the monopolies, or near monopolies, 
that fear the increasing competition in- 
duced by additional tariff reductions. Such 
industries have the advantages of assembly- 
line production, automatic or semiautomatic 
machinery and many economies that come 
from the installation of extensive and costly 
processes. Their man-hour productivity is 
generally sufficiently high to offset the rela- 
tively high wages that prevail in this coun- 
try. In other words, they enjoy a relatively 


low unit cost of production and can generally 
outproduce their foreign competitors. 

It is rather the smaller industries, pro- 
ducers of a wide variety of goods that are 
consumed throughout the country, that do 
feel and will feel yet more the impact of 
foreign competition if tariffs are further 
reduced. These industries are scattered 
over the whole country, from coast to coast, 
and represent the source of livelihood of 
thousands of communities and hundreds of 
thousands of workers. 

Such industries and producers are not 
properly represented as plutocratic groups, 
harboring sinister motives, bent on plunder- 
ing the public and lining their own pockets. 
Nor are they inefficient or obsolete industries, 
as measured by any reasonable standards. 
They are industries dedicated to the produc- 
tion of goods for which there is a public 
demand and a public need. Their employ- 
ees are similar to those found in any other 
industries, possessed of the necessary skill 
and animated by the same sound and healthy 
desires to retain their employment in sound 
enterprises. 

It is a libel against these people to classify 
them as greedy or inefficient. It is wrong 
to look upon operations that retain a greater 
element of artisanship than is present in pro- 
duction lines, as backward or obsolete. Such 
work is psychologically preferable to the 
monotonous, fractionalized and impersonal. 
ized stint on the moving lines of mass pro- 
duction. There is nothing to apologize for 
on behalf of the smaller industries of this 
country. At the core they may be more 
sound than the giants. They certainly hold 
a vital place in our national economy; and 
anything that threatens them is a threat to 
that economy and to the political system 
supported by it. 

To identify their efforts to prevent unfair 
foreign competition with the old symbols, 
typically set forth in the form of corpulent, 
greedy, wealthy, and sinister figures, always 
in silk hats, 1s not only wholly unjustified 
but a false representation. If such figures 
are still on the scene, they are no doubt sing- 
ing the praises of tariff reductions, for that is 
where their interests lie today. They have 
not found it necessary in recent years to do 
so since the liberals who are the avowed 
foes of monopoly and who profess their 
friendship for small business, are very effi- 
ciently doing the work of the giant industries 
for them in this field. 

They once learned in College that trusts 
and combinations favored protective tariffs 
and they have not awakened to the new 
facts since. While these liberals are baying 
at the base of the old tree, the fox is doing 
very well somewhere else. Recently he has 
been found more and more frequently run- 
ning with the hounds. Today he is having 
considerable success in having the hounds 
chase themselves around, 

It is possible that this committee may be 
able to bring this picture into a new per- 
spective. The opportunity is enhanced be- 
ceuse the committee is taking a new ap- 
proach. This will give it a new view, at a 
different angle from the old. It will look at 
the problem from its bearing on employ- 
ment and relative wage and living stand- 
ards. The import duty or other form of im- 
port control thus becomes a different instru- 
ment from the obsolete one condemned by 
Woodrow Wilson and Cordell Hull. It will 
be accpted as complementary to other eco- 
nomic supporting devices to which as a na- 
tion we have subscribed, such as national 
minimum wages and parity prices for farm 
products; not as a device fashioned for the 
enrichment of a favored segment of the 
economy. 

The purpose of minimum wage legislation 
is to make it possible for the employers who 
pay fair wages to continue to do so without 
exposing themselves to destructive competi- 
tion from those who would adhere to lower 
standards. The object of parity prices for 
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farm products is to prevent one very im. 
portant producing group from falling be. 
low other groups with respect to liyin 
standards and as buyers of industrial prog. 
ucts. 

The object of the tariff is to prevent oy 
wage and labor standards from crumbling 
under the onslaught of foreign competition 
which finds its advantage in lower Wages 
and poorer working conditions. 

What has this objective to do with builq. 
ing of trusts and monopolies? What has jt 
to do with creating inefficiency? What js 
the difference in principle between this king 
of protection and that provided by mini. 
mum wages or price parity for farm prod. 
ucts? There is no difference. Justification 
of the one carries justification for the other, 

How, on the other hand, reconcile the 
maintenance of minimum wages and parity 
farm prices with the open exposure of our 
workers to unfair competition from across 
the border or from abroad, where our mini- 
mum wage laws do not penetrate and where 
our labor organizations cannot throuch 
their own efforts establish higher standards? 
The need for protection of the American 
producer against unfair foreign competition 
is therefore, if anything, more urgent than 
protecting one employer in this country 
from the unfair competition of other domes. 
tic employers who pay less than the pre- 
vailing wages. 

Obviously there is nothing in the present 
demand for protection of labor standards 
against erosion from imports that can be 
placed in the same category as the old pro- 
tective tariff grants that were described 
rightly or wrongly as “grabs.” There is little 
possibility today that the employer groups 
would retain for themselves the major ad- 
vantages gained from pfotection. In fact we 
do not ask that any margin of advantage be 
conferred upon the American producer. The 
request is simply for competitive parity with 
imports, no more, no less. This would pro- 
vide no margin for consumer gouging or for 
extra profit returns or for inefficiency. 

Needless to say, the problem before us !s 
both complex and perplexing. Because of 
the special conditions brought about by two 
world wars we face internationally certain 
pressing effects of the economic dislocations 
produced by the two conflicts. Specifically, 
we are faced with the dollar-gap problem at 
the very time when it is imperative, if we 
ourselves would remain solvent, that this 
country maintain an unusually high level of 
national income and that it do not counte- 
nance deflation. 

We need to maintain a very high level of 
employment, a high level of wages, and 4 
high level of production. This alone will 
maintain for us the high level of national in- 
come which is necessary to carry the heavy 
tax burden, which in turn is necessary to 
meet our high national obligations. These 
are now somewhat above the $40,000,000,009 
level per year, and considering the interes’ 
payments on the national debt, benefits to 
veterans and outlays for national defense, 
not to mention foreign aid, there is no im- 
mediate prospect of any very appreciable re- 
duction in the budget. 

It appears, therefore, that we are col 
mitted, whether we like it or not, to © high 
level of prices. There is no possibility t's 
side of economic disaster of going back wo 
the 1939 price level or anywhere near it. 4" 
other words, we are not in the same Pp 
with respect to foreign competition as Pe 
fore the war. We are highly vulnerable to 
the onslaught of deflation. We are on °! 
economic plateau and must stay there ! 
some time to come. If we come down, te 
descent must be gradual. val 

The claim of consumers to the lower pr! “9 
that imports would bring if they were &¢ 
mitted without any im ediment or under 
lower ones than now exist, loses its : oe 
under the circumstances. We cannot Dave 
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However, it should be expected that she would 
regain a greater share of our market in the 
1ext 5 years than in the past 5. 

The over-riding question is not how big 
a share of the market but rather how large 
share of how large a market. In other 
rds, the prime consideration is the con- 
ued prosperity of the United States. 
The question then arises what line of 

n, in this field, will be most conducive 
continued properity and which would have 
he greatest influence in the opposite direc- 
yn. Would, for example, the reduction of 
riffs in order to increase imports give 
reater assurance of continued high employ- 
ent and a high national income than the 
tive of continuing financial aid to 

without stimulating imports by 

rther tariff reductions? 
There is little question that the discon- 
tinuance of aid would check exports even 
nore than they are due to decline in any 
event. In other words, discontinuance of 
aid would shrink the market for American 
products. This would spell unemployment 
in the export industries. 

Would it be more conducive then to con- 
tinued prosperity, so far as this is dependent 
upon action in this field, to stimulate im- 
ports by tariff concessions as a means of 
sustaining exports at a lesser reduced rate, 
than it would be to let the imports alone and 
make up the dollar-gap by grants and loans? 

Reduced tariffs would cause unemploy- 
ment in a wide variety of industries in this 
country. This would perhaps cost the 
Treasury as much as European aid. If so, 
nothing would be saved and, in fact, much 
greater unemployment would be risked 
through the onset of deflation. 

Continued cash outlays for Europe would 
spread the burden equally over the country. 
Europe would continue to buy here. Exports 
would be subsidized to the extent of the 
dollar-gap, as has been done under the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. If 
Europe can regain a share of our market ap- 
proaching her prewar share, without specific 
stimulation, she will earn a considerably 
greater number of dollars than in recent 
years, provided our economic level has not 
declined. Our tariffs are already appreciably 
lower than in 1939. Two multilateral trade 
agreements have been negotiated since then, 
as well as several bilateral agreements. 

This course would avoid the grave risk of 
driving the smaller miscellaneous industries 
in this country to the wall, throwing hun- 
dreds of thousands of the workers out of em- 
ployment and pressing heavily upon the la- 
bor market in the mass-production indus- 
tries. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say 
that the present investigation is pointed in 
the right direction. It is pointed at the 
phase of the import problem that most con- 
cerns the workers in this country: namely, 
the effect of imports on employment and 
labor standards. As indicated at the be- 
ginning, there has been a great need of a 
new approach to the import question. This 
new approach has the supreme virtue of ad- 
dressing itself to the most important phase 
of import competition, 1. e., the effect on our 
workers and their living standards. 
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No Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 


GRESSIONAL Recorp, I include therein an 
editorial by William Green, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, appearing in 
the April issue of the American Federa- 
tionist. 

This article should be read by every 
Member of the House. Our attitude as 
a Nation toward the Kremlin, having 
been one of appeasement, has undoubt- 
edly encouraged the Moscow Govern- 
ment in its policy of irritation, obstruc- 
tion, and opposition to world peace, 

No APPEASEMENT 
(By William Green) 


The crucial fact that blocks world peace Is 
the existence of an aggressive nation which 
at every important turn in national events 
reiterates its dogma that capitalism and com- 
munism cannot exist together in the same 
world. This dogma ignores the fact that 
they did exist together until the U. S. S. R. 
set out to execute its plans for aggression 
after the Second World War. Looking back, 
we can clearly see that at every strategic 
phase of the war the conditions insisted on 
by the Kremlin were in accord with its blue- 
print for later aggression. 

The Communist political commissars ac- 
compenied the Russian Army with the secret 
police as camp followers. Trained Commu- 
nists moved in as the military lines moved 
west. The essential conquest took place be- 
fore the West awakened to the implications 
of the Soviet possession of the Balkans, 
Likewise with Asia, where under secret terms 
of treaties we reversed pledges to our ally, 
China, while the U. S. S. R. made ready to 
move into North China and into the heart- 
land of Asia. 

In a period of a few brief years, without 
formal war declaration but by strategy, trick- 
ery, and invention of nonmilitary methods of 
securing the fruits of military aggression, the 
U. S. S. R. now dominates eastern Europe to 
the Elbe, more than half of Asia, and has in- 
creased the number of people under Mos- 
cow’s rule from 200,000,000 to 800,000,000, 
The Kremlin is poised now in Berlin, where 
weeks ago the Soviet agents announced a 
youth demonstration to take over the former 
capital. The Communists have mobilized 
east German police forces and are said to 
have numbers of Asian divisions either in 
Prussia or Poland. The U.S. S. R. is also 
hovering over southeast Asia in the hope of 
obtaining control of the almost unlimited re- 
sources of that region. Turkey and Iran are 
also in danger as well as the dissident Tito 
of Yugoslavia. 

We are in a serious situation which the 
diplomats of the democratic world failed to 
avert. Our own Government and many of 
our people failed at first to understand Come 
munist purposes and methods, 

There is yet time to prevent the iron cure 
tain from shutting in if we move promptly 
and effectively. Many in the Soviet Union 
and in eastern Europe do not have the 
faintest idea of what democracy is or what it 
means. But evidence of resistant groups 
still fighting against arbitrary tyranny, still 
trying to have a decent life proves that 
human detestation of tyranny has not been 
killed. The frequent purges in the U.S.5S. R. 
and controlled areas, wiping out all who have 
liberal tendencies and who do not servilely 
follow each new twist of the politburo, indi- 
cate that the Kremlin seeks security at home 
for some new aggression. 

The American Federation of Labor is one 
organizatiozn that has never trusted the 
Kremlin. We were long a voice in the wilder- 
ness, calling for an international trade- 
union federation free from Stalin’s orders. 
At last such an organization has been estab- 
lished. The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions is now ready to function. 
It will be ably supported by the International 
Transport Workers Federation, the heroic 
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organization which rescued workers in Axis 
territory from Hitler’s fury during the war 
and furnished aid to free trade-unions and 
to the resistance movements in many coun. 
tries. This is the organization that will rally 
freedom-loving seamen and longshoremen tg 
land defense equipment in Europe under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. These two great or. 
ganizations of free labor should have the 
active support of our Government. 

But this is not enough. All organizeq 
groups of democratic citizens in this an 
other countries should band together to gp 
aid to the underground forces couraceo) 
fighting the cause of democracy for us. 
ployers, technicians, professional 
religious organizations should mak: 
contributions early and work steadily for the 
cause of liberty until totalitarian despotism 
is defeated. 

This is not an easy undertaking. 
require sacrifice and devotion to carry jt 
through, but each age develops those to do 
its distinctive work. Every segment of so- 
ciety should assume its responsibility for 
winning the cold war which the Communists 
initiated and are directing at our whole 
Nation. 

We have many citizens who are familia 
with foreign countries and can serve our N 
tion and the cause of human liberty by he! 
ing to organize and maintain resistar 
the nations grabbed by Stalin. These 
sistance groups would provide the best possi 
ble intelligence sources to guide all our efforts 
in the cold war. 

This is one contribution all groups and all 
exiles can make for achieving lasting peace. 


Three Extremely Interesting News Items 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
there appeared on the front page of the 
April 28 issue of the Washington Star a 
brief news item about ECA purchase of 
Canadian wheat for England, which 
should be of considerable interest to 
United States taxpayers. Then in look- 


news item printed in the Star of Feb- 
ruary 23 reporting ECA purchases, 
grants, and importations which I am 
sure must be of interest to the American 
people. For fear that these news items 
might refer to the same transaction I 
conferred with the ECA to ascertain just 
how much wheat we were buying with 
our money from one part of the British 
Empire to give to another part of the 
Empire with the result that I learn d 
that in the month of September 1949 
that a British delegation above the min- 
isterial level came to this country anc 
reported to our Government the rapi¢ 
deterioration of the United Kingdom's 
dollar and gold reserves and that a con- 
ference was had with the upper eche!ons 
within our Departments of State, Tr AS 
ury, Agriculture, and the ECA, with t 
result that an arrangement was mact 
for the ECA to purchase $175,000 
worth of Canadian wheat to be 21) 

the United Kingdom. It now de' 
that commitments for the entire $ 


000,000 to purchase Canadian wits 









have been issued as well as $30,000,000 
to procure United States wheat for the 
tmited Kingdom have also been issued. 
In view of this situation and these 
‘nsactions financed by the United 
a! xpayers it is of interest to read 
ird news item concerning recent 
old discoveries and mining develop- 
ment in South Africa taken from the 
ue of the Pathfinder. 
Washington Star of April 28, 1950] 
Britain Gets ECA WHEAT 
tain was granted $35,000,000 today 
buy C dian wheat under the Marshall 
The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
id the grain-buying will begin im- 
- and continue until June 30. De- 
t be made by August 31. 


Great B 


re pri 


From the Washington Star of April 23, 1950] 
rrisHh Get $45,000,000 rn ECA FUNDS FOR 
Wueat FroM UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Great Britain today received authority to 
buy $ ).000 worth of American and Ca- 
»at under the Marshall plan. 
» Economic Cooperation Administration 
ed the recovery spending approval 
reign-aid allotments to seven Euro- 


ECA i the British funds will be used to 
t § )c00 of Canadian wheat. The 
remaining $15,000,000 is earmarked for wheat 

rom the United States. 

The Agency set a May 31 deadline for com- 
pletion of contracts for the wheat shipments. 
It leliveries of the Canadian grain must 

y July 31 and the American deliv- 
eries by June 30. 
NORWAY REQUEST APPROVED 

It was the first big grain purchase by Brit- 

ain approved this year by ECA. 
Buyir f the Canadian grain was okayed, 
ECA ials said, to enable Britain to meet 
t mmitments under the international 
Wheat agreement. 

ECA also granted Norway $2,150,000 to buy 
United States wheat and wheat flour. De- 

ve ifications were the same as for 
h purchases in this country. 


OTHER COMMITMENTS 


day’s transactions brought total Mar- 
n recovery commitments to $8,374,- 
444,000 since start of the European recovery 
rogram nearly 2 years ago. 
Included in the latest grants were: 
n $1,275,000 to buy crude oil and 
Pe troleum from the United States, the Middle 
id Latin America as well as $300,000 
worth of nonferrous ores from Canada; 
$730,000 to pay for industrial metals, 
and professional equipment from 
United States and Canada; Holland, 
rth of nonferrous ores from Latin 
id naval stores from the United 
tugal, $220,000 to pay ocean-trans- 
en Ss; and Ireland, $148,000 worth 
+ United States motor vehicles, 











(‘rom Pathfinder of May 3, 1950] 
AFRICAN GoLpD RusH 


il 1946 near the little South African 
t Odendaalsrust, 150 miles southwest 
sburg, a drill crew looking for gold 
x ut three-fourths of a mile deep, 
they pulled up a sample piece of 


found the sample had enough 
an ounce, to make a ton of sim- 
rth $2,000—275 times richer than 
ge grade of ore from the Rand.! 
+,» *tersrand (Ridge of White Waters) is 
‘ : sold field near Johannesburg and, 
Odendaalsrust strike, the greatest 
entration of gold, 
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GOLD 


Unlike the rush of ’86, the rush of 46 was 
to the London and Johannesburg stock mar- 
kets, not to the open fields. The open fields 
were controlled by five big Johannesburg 
mining companies. By last week they were 
spending £200,000,000 developing 13 mines— 
all within a 14-mile radius of a fast-growing 
boom town called Welkom. 

Four years ago on Welkom’s present site 
there wasn’t a single hut. Today there are 
500 houses and 500 more are going up—mest 
of them with electricity and hot water. 

Like New York City, Welkom’s biggest prob- 
lem is water. The miners strike plenty of it 
but it’s either salty or brackish. To get good 
water they had to build a pipe line from the 
Vaal River which is now pumping in about 
500,000 gallons a day. By 1958—when all 13 
mines will be operating—47,000,000 gallons a 
day will be needed. 

The man with the biggest stake in the 
Welkom gold mines is Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, a modern Cecil Rhodes. As a multi- 
millionaire head of the Anglo-American 
Corp. of South Africa, Sir Ernest owns 7 of 
the 13 mines in the Welkom area. But that 
isn’t all the property Oppie owns. 

Born in Friedberg, Germany, in 1880, the 
son of a Jewish cigar merchant, Sir Ernest 
went in 1902 to head a London diamond 
concern’s South African office. In 1917 he 
got the break that helped make him one of 
the richest men in the world. 

Oppie heard of some gold fields in what is 
now known as the Rand, that seemed prom- 
ising. Unable to get his firm to bid for 
them, he went to London and got an intro- 
duction to Herbert Hoover, who in turn in- 
troduced him to J. P. Morgan. He persuaded 
Morgan to back him with £100,000,000 in 
United States credits, formed the Anglo- 
American Corp., and bought the gold fields. 


DIAMONDS 


Within a few years, and with the help of 
the South African Government, he got con- 
trol of some diamond mines, After forcing 
himself into the tight London diamond syn- 
dicate, he started after the famous De Beers 
House. Quietly he bought 200,000 shares of 
De Beers stock and in 1926 told the directors 
that he wanted to be made a member of the 
board. Three years later he was chairman. 

He brought his mining companies through 
the crash of 1929 and the depression. To- 
day, besides his gold interests, Oppie con. 
trols 9 percent of the world’s copper, 45 per- 
cent of South Africa’s coal, 50 percent of its 
iron and steel production, and he sits on top 
of the diamond monopoly by controlling 95 
percent of the world’s yearly output. 

From the 13 Welkom mines, when they 
reach full production, South Africa and Sir 
Ernest are expecting an annual flow of ore 
worth £50,000,000. Says Oppie, and he cer- 
tainly ought to know, “It’s the most exten- 
sive mining development the world has ever 
known.” 





Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the eighth article by Mr. Frank 
Waldrop on the infiltration of commu- 
nism in our country; 
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BIGGEst Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

The Washington, D. C., housewife who put 
her laundry in the home washer yesterday 
may not know it but she is a figure of scan- 
dal before the Communists of the world, from 
the Kremlin in Moscow to the State Depart- 
ment in this city. 

They have to see her in that light or else 
deny their own story of the world. And that 
no Communist dares to do. 

Just the same, she does in fact explode 
the politics and philosophy of the man who 
organized the Communist view of things, 
Karl Heinrich Marx, of Trier, Germany. 

Marx happened to live in a moment when 
the world was just learning what can be 
done with machinery. 

But he was crazy, so he spent the years of 
his life, 1818 to 1862, in a personal war against 
civilization, which he hated because it out- 
witted him. 

Civilization itself, in those years, learned 
how to make machinery produce and move 
goods at a rate and volume unimaginable to 
the world before. 

There were disasters as well as triumphs. 
But just the same civilization was on the 
rise, wealth and light were growing. 

But not for Marx. The machine, to his 
mind, was being used to depress and destroy, 
And he laid it down as inevitable that as 
machinery increased its grip on civilization, 
violent revolts would follow. 

Such is the starting point for the doctrine 
of scientific Marxism, which holds that as a 
nation becomes increasingly industrial the 
contradictions of capitalism make revolt 
automatic, inevitable, and irresistible. 

The chief industrial nations of Marx’s time 
were England, France, and Germany. And 
so Marx died convinced that the laws of his 
science would, as sure as the sunrise, estab- 
lish a dictatorship of the proletariat over the 
machines through revolution generated in 
their great manufacturing cities. 

He could not imagine a condition such as 
we have in modern America, in which mae 
chinery has been made the household drudge, 
and luxuries beyond the reach of kings are 
made for one-room apartments and pre- 
fabricated cottages. 

If Marx could ride on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between New York and Washington, 
today, and see the television aerials sticking 
out of even the shabbiest slums, he would 
have to declare either his eyes or his science 
a lie. 

But the basic idiocy of Marx’s story of the 
world was proved long before the arrival of 
television and automatic washing machines. 

Marx, in his ignorance, laid down the rule 
that the more industrialized a nation, the 
sooner its downfall and overturn to the 
scientific socialism of his design. 

That is why the embarrassment of facts 
strains scientific Marxism so hard today that 
Communists all over the world live under 
the most rigid and brutal discipline. They 
do not dare look at the world as others do, 
or let anybody under their rule do so. 

For the world of fact nowhere has obeyed 
the dictates of scientific Marxism. 

For example, when a handful of Commu- 
nists actually captured a nation, they did 
so, not in the most industrial part of the 
world, as Marx had said must follow in ac- 
cord with his law of behavior, but in a land 
that had hardly emerged from the forest 
primeval. 

Of all the states on the continent of Eu- 
rope, Russia in 1900 was the least industrial 
and the most devoted to farm life. 

Such a nation, according to the science of 
Marxism would be the last to arrive in the 
Socialist wonderland. 

And so it came about that the last pre- 
tensions of truth in scientific Marxism were 
blown to bits by World War I. 

The great industrial powers were in ter- 
rible collision, then. Civilization itself was 
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put to mortal stress. Yet the Communists 
failed to capture a single one of the indus- 
trial centers. 

Indeed, not to this very day have the mass 
of the people behaved in a single country of 
this world as Marx had predicted they must. 

Marx's philosophy of a Socialist society run 
on Communist lines is Just a ragbag of gen- 
eralities, as full of holes as a Swiss cheese. 

It can be made to seem a rule that fits a 
case only by throwing away the whole of 
human knowledge and experience. 

Even then it passes only with people held 
down by the most cruel discipline of mind 
and body. 

Marxism is po success as a scientific ex- 
planation of the world. And it would not be 
a bother to anybody, today, if its early be- 
lievers had been treated with intelligence. 

From here on in, this series deals mainly 
with men who gambled on Marx being right, 
and how they fared. 


A False Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Frank R. Kent, which appeared in the 
Sioux City Sunday Journal of April 30, 
1950: 

WASHINGTON.—Mr. Truman’s contention 
that a splendid prosperity still prevails in 
our country and that everything is lovely 
in our domestic situation is not easy to 
sustain unless you ignore some pretty preg- 
nant facts and do not care what you say 
anyhow. Yet, undoubtedly it is the Truman 
intention to make this his basic appeal to 
the people on the “nonpolitical” tour of the 
country which with a great fanfare of ad- 
ministration trumpets he begins this week. 

The fact is that recent developments in 
Washington have made it clear that this 
assumption is completely fraudulent. The 
chief of these, of course, is the official revela- 
tion that the Truman estimates of the Fed- 
eral deficit for the fiscal year ending July l, 
1950, is $1,200,000,000 short, which means 
a net deficit for the current year of $6,100,- 
000,000 instead of $¢,990,000,000. And for the 
year ending July 1, 1951, Senator GrorczE, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
estimates a deficit of $7,300,000,000. 

In brief, from democratic sources it is 
officially estimated that in 14 months the 
net deficit will exceed $14,000,000. This is 
so far beyond the administration estimates 
as to make them seem absurd. 

Now, what this really means is that the 
Federal finances are altogether out of con- 
trol. When the President and his financial 
advisers misguess revenues and receipts by 
$3,000,000,000 (which is an understatement 
of what they have done) it means that they 
have lost all sense of the fiscal realities and 
have no real conception of actual conditions, 

When to this you add Senator Byrp’s 
incontrovertible figures showing that exclud- 
ing interest on the national debt, money 
appropriated for national defense, the Mar- 
shall plan and foreign aid and social security, 
our expenditures for purely domestic pur- 
poses has increased neariy 30 percent since 
1948. Few clear headed persons will dispute 
the statement that our Federal finances are 
in a run-away condition—and that our fiscal 
situation is a perilous one. 


Considering all these things, it is cer- 
tainly pertinent to inquire what is this 
prosperity for which Mr. Truman claims full 
credit? Is it solid or is it fictitious? Is the 
breast-beating statement of Leon Keyserling, 
acting chairman of the council of economic 
advisers, that “no matter how you measure 
it, the situation is very, very good” justified 
or is it just the outgiving of a New Deal-Fair 
Deal job holder who calls himself an econ- 
omist without any clearly recognized title 
to do so? 

There is a very strong argument to be 
made that the sort of prosperity for which 
Mr. Truman claims credit and to which he 
intends to point on his nonpolitical trip 
starting next week is in fact a thoroughly 
false prosperity. To take this sort of pros- 
perity seriously is to expose ourselves to a 
shock from which it will be hard to recover. 

For the truth is, the prosperity about 
which the President boasts comes from the 
fact that the Government is annually spend- 
ing $6,000,000,000 more than it takes in in 
taxes, This is a tremendous sum. With it, 
huge subsidies for the farmers, maintenance 
for the indigent, idle, and thriftless, provi- 
sion for countless unnecessary jobholders, 
and for numerous unnecessary purposes are 
supplied. All of this money is put into cir- 
culation. Along with the vast sums spent on 
foreign aid and in prosecution of the cold 
war, it bolsters salaries and incomes of indi- 
viduals and, satisfying our immediate appe- 
tite, gives us a false sense of security. 

The fact is that every day the national debt 
gets larger and the national finances more 
deplorably unmanageable. This isn’t real 
prosperity. It is about as perilous a state of 
affairs as well can be imagined. Actually, 
we are living off the fat of America and it is 
pretty close to criminal, under these cir- 
cumstances, to tell us that all is well with 
the country and that no one need worry 
about our strength and soundness because 
Wages are up and money is plentiful. 

In the war period from 1940 to 1945, we had 
prosperity which came just in time to rescue 
us from a disastrous slump as the New Deal 
spending policies had begun to peter out. 
Everybody had a job. Factories were working 
overtime. Ships were being built by the 
hundreds. Wages were shooting up. Indi- 
vidually, we were all prosperous then but it 
was a war prosperity founded on huge war 
expenditures and a debt which now exceeds 
$250,000,000,000. 

The Truman administration has not cur- 
tailed domestic expenditures since 1945. On 
the contrary, it has vastly increased expendi- 
tures and further piled up the debt instead 
of reducing it. The prosperity which we now 
have is partly due to the tremendous demand 
for goods following a destructive war, and 
partly to the continued pouring out of Gov- 
ernment money from the Treasury spigots. 
It is a prosperity fraught with grave danger, 
and it is the worst sort of demagogery to 
capitalize it for political purposes, deluding 
the people into believing that everything is 
lovely and the goose hangs high. Even those 
of rudimentary intelligence should know 
better. 


Point 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM PICKETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 
Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, on 


Tuesday afternoon, April 18, there ap- 
peared an editorial in the Palestine, Tex., 
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newspaper which deals very pointedly 
with reasons why the point 4 program 
should not be adopted. Having opposeq 
the adoption of the point 4 title of tha 
bill extending the ECA when it was be. 
fore the House recently, I offer the edi. 
tor’s observations for consideration of 
all Members of Congress, should the 
matter again become an issue, 
The editorial follows: 


Point 4 HEADACHE 


President Truman, exponent of a point 4 
program which he believes would set back. 
ward nations off on a spree of development, 
has received some pointed advice from the 
representative of one of the backward na. 
tions. 

George Hakim, counselor for the legation 
of Lebanon, says the plan to pour private 
capital into countries like Lebanon isn't big 
enough to do any good, that it would not 
inspire in underfed peoples an enthusiasm 
for democracy, and that it is but another 
move for exploitation on the part of the 
demons of private enterprise. 

We are not in agreement with Hakim. We 
can’t agree that investment by private en- 
terprise necessarily means exploitation. But 
we do think Hakim’s opinions give this coun- 
try something to think about. 

In more detail, Hakim said the masses of 
the poor nations are not interested in con- 
cepts of free enterprise, free competition 
democracy, and human rights. He said be- 
fore such abstract ideas can get any atten- 
tion it is necessary first to live and not to 
starve. 

He added: “Point 4 is based on the 4as- 
sumption that the old imperialism, exploit 
tion for foreign profit, will not take p 
Is it not likely that private capital in search 
of higher profits will exploit the workers in 
the underdeveloped countries?” 

Let’s think. these things over, Mr, Tru- 
man. 

Let’s get out of our heads the fallacy that 
all the world admires the United States. It 
does not. And the undernourished millions 
of people of many lands, who make up about 
two-thirds of the world’s population, dont 
even know anything about the United States 

As Hakim says, they also don’t care 

We are not going to sell them on democracy 
until they have gained enough education to 
think about things more abstract than where 
they are going to find a suitable batch of 
roots to boil for their dinners. 

We are not going to convince them o! 
values of free enterprise until they have 
learned first that there can be more to life 
than a place to sleep and food enough to fill 
the voids in their stomachs. 

Hungry people will follow a leader who 
promises to give them more than the !ast au- 
thority they had. We can’t expect them ‘0 
put much stock in a system of governmen: 
which depends on the ability of people ‘ 
take care of themselves. 

And let’s be honest with ourselves to t's 
extent: 8 

We must admit, if we are honest, that te 
backward peoples of the world suspect toss 
of any country whose citizens are better 0» 
They have a good reason to be suspect They 
have been exploited by great nations for 
hundreds of years. They expect no — 
nation to move in on them without expioll- 
ing them again, 

That fear is explicit in Hakim’s warnine 
It makes point 4 look like a quixotic propo 
sition indeed, instead of like the “bold pew 
program” as envisioned by President Truman. 

We can’t win the world with the dollar, 
Mr. Truman, any more than we can borrow 
our way into prosperity at home. 

Mr. Hakim has made that clear. 








The Late Generoso Pope 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great sorrow that I learned of the 
death of Generoso Pope, who served for 
many years as a publisher of Italian- 
language newspapers. Continuously for 
over 20 years he served the interests of 
Americans. To Americans of Italian ex- 
traction he became a tradition. Gener- 
oso Pope was a friend of the little man. 
He never became too important to lis- 
ten to the plea of the humblest citizen, 
and thousands in the country can tes- 
tify to his helpful personal assistance. 

Born in Italy in 1891, Generoso Pope 
left his family when he was 12 to come 
to the United States. He was an out- 
standing example of an immigrant who 
made good in America. 

At his death he was president and 
chief stockholder of the Colonial Sand 
and Stone Co., Inc., the largest supplier 
of sand, gravel, concrete, stone and cin- 
ders to the city’s construction industry; 
owner and publisher of Il Progresso 
Italo-Americano, oldest and largest Ital- 
ian-language newspaper in the United 
States, and president and chief stock- 
holder of the Atlantic Broadcasting Co., 
operators of Station WHOM. 

Many observers credit him with a de- 
cisive role in saving Italy from a Com- 
munist government in the last Italian 
election campaign. When reports from 
abroad indicated that, discouraged and 
dispirited, the Italian people were look- 
ing with favor on the Communist cause, 
he organized a letters-to-Italy campaign 
among the readers of his newspapers. 
This resulted in the dispatch of thou- 
sands of letters from Americans of Ital- 
lan origin in the United States to kin- 
folk and friends in Italy urging them 
to reject Russian blandishments. 

Men of his caliber are few. He has 
made every sacrifice through work en- 
tailing inexhaustible demands of energy 
and virtually almost limitless patience. 
In the passing of Generoso Pope I feel 
@ distinct personal loss. 





Aid for School Districts Affected by 
Federal Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD IRVING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


_Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, as a 
eee of the House Education and La- 
a c mmittee and also a member of 
dans ‘committee of this important 
, mittee, which has made a very ex- 
“sive study of the subject and the pro- 
Posed legislation pertaining thereto, it 
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is my desire to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the grave need for such legis- 
lation, and also the Nation-wide inter- 
est in it, by inserting a speech, which, 
because the speaker was also presiding 
over the meeting, will necessarily include 
remarks relative to other speakers and 
phases of the program: 


ADDRESS BY Mrs. EUGENE MEYER AT MEETING 
OF METROPOLITAN AREA CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR FINANCIAL AS- 
SISTANCE FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS AFFECTED BY 
FEDERAL ACTIVITIES, TUESDAY, APRIL 25, 1950, 
AT WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL 


Honored guests, fellow Americans from 
near and far, this is an inspiring crowd. 

Let me welcome you to this meeting on 
behalf of the Metropolitan Area Citizens 
Committee for the Public Schools. The very 
size of this audience and the great distance 
some of you have traveled proves the deep 
interest of the American people in public 
education. And we can be sure of one 
thing—American public schools will be just 
as good as the people want them to be. 

I should like to emphasize one point at the 
outset. We have not come together to dis- 
cuss Federal aid to education in general. We 
are here to discuss only two bills, H. R. 7940 
and H. R. 8113, both introduced by the Hon- 
orable CLEVELAND M. BAitey. These bills are 
to provide Federal aid for the operation and 
construction of schools in almost a thou- 
sand localities where the activities of the 
Federal Government have created a sudden 
and often an overwhelming increase in the 
population. Thirty-four such communities 
from sixteen different States—from the east 
to the west coast—are represented here to- 
night with delegations. 

The hosts tonight are twelve governmental 
units around the Nation’s Capital, who have 
formed the Metropolitan Area Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Public Schools. All of them 
are struggling to build schools for a rapidly 
mounting child population, most of them 
children of Federal workers. 

These local areas are: Anne Arundel Coun- 
ty, Calvert County, Charles County, Harford 
County, Montgomery County, Prince George’s 
County and St. Mary’s County—all of Mary- 
land—and from Virginia, Alexandria, Arling- 
ton, Fairfax County, Falls Church, and 
Prince William County. 

Those of us who live in the District of 
Columbia regret that the exclusion of the 
Nation’s Capital from the benefits of these 
bills was unavoidable. But we are accus- 
tomed to being the step-children of Congress. 
And we know this—if you people who have 
votes can get help in this crisis, the District 
schools will eventually derive direct and 
indirect benefit from the alleviation of the 
school problems in the surrounding area. 
Though a resident of the District myself, I 
have tried to show my interest in the chil- 
dren of the nearby counties by describing 
the terrible conditions with which their 
school systems are struggling. I only regret 
that I could not be in two places at once and 
accept the invitations I received from some 
of you in various parts of the country to do 
the same kind of studies. 

But we must express our gratitude tonight 
to nine hard-working Congressmen who de- 
voted two solid months to making just such 
studies throughout the country. During 
October and November of last year they 
made 23 stops in 17 States and held hearings 
of from 2 to 5 days in each place. They 
often put in days from 9 a. m. to 11 p. m. 
As we all have good reason to be grateful 
to these men, I am going to call their names 
and ask them to rise: Representative CLEvE- 
LAND M. BAILEY, of West Virginia; Represent- 
ative Tom STEED, of Oklahoma; Representa- 
tive LEONARD IRVING, of Missouri; Representa- 
tive THRUSTON BALLARD MorTon, of Ken- 
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tucky; Representative THomas H. Burke, of 
Ohio; Representative Roy W. WIR, of Minne- 
sota; Representative Cart D. PERKINs, of 
Kentucky; Representative SAMUEL K. Mc- 
CONNELL, Jr., of Pennsylvania; Representa- 
tive THomAs H. WERpDEL, of California. And 
last but not least, we wish to thank Repre- 
sentative JoHN LESINSKI, of Michigan, who 
appointed the committees and made the 
money available for their Nation-wide study. 

We must not forget that a Senate com- 
mittee under Senator Humpnurey also held 
similar hearings at the last congressional 
session and reported out a bill which passed 
the Senate. 

I am sure this audience will be glad to 
know that many other Congressmen are 
with us tonight. We are profoundly grate- 
ful for their interest and their presence. 
Their names are: Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
of Oklahoma; Representative L. MENDEL 
Rivers, of South Carolina; Representative 
HENDERSON LANHAM, Of Georgia; Representa- 
tive WINFIELD K. DENTON, of Indiana; Rep- 
resentative JoHN Murpock, of Arizona; Rep- 
resentative J. M. Comps, of Texas; Repre- 
sentative Wriu1Am M. Cotmenr, of Mississippi; 
Representative Topsy Morris, of Oklahoma; 
and Representative James F. Linp, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Among our other distinguished guests are 
Mr. Willard E. Givens, executive secretary 
of the National Education Association, with - 
some of his associates. 

In your name I wish to thank all of these 
busy men for coming here tonight. What 
a truly American assemblage this is when 
the people and their representatives get to- 
gether to discuss a question of Nation-wide 
importance. I say “of Nation-wide impor- 
tance” though the bills in question are 
limited to critical areas because the people 
whose interests are involved are serving their 
Government whether in a civil or a military 
capacity. 

What we are trying to do here tonight is 
simply this. We are trying to convince the 
Congress as a whole that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must help to solve certain prob- 
lems created by the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. We well Know that the 
social problems in these areas are not con- 
fined to the need for schools. But we learned 
during the war that the most stable com- 
munities—the ones that stood up best under 
the immigration of a flood of war workers— 
were those that had the best public-school 
system. Therefore by improving the schools 
for the children of our military and civilian 
personnel throughout the country, we do 
far more than appears on the surface. We 
not only do justice to the children of these 
Federal workers; we bring order to the 
whole community. We shall make the par- 
ents more content to remain in Government 
service instead of resigning, as they are now 
doing in large numbers. In a moment of 
great peril, we shall strengthen immeasura- 
bly the Nation's striking power and its de- 
fenses, whether military or civilian. 

We are aware that the Federal Govern- 
ment needs to economize in the face of its 
huge financial responsibilities at home and 
abroad. But this trend toward economy im- 
plies, above all things, choice and discrimi- 
nation. Where will our available financial 
resources do the most good? I can imagine 
no measures which with the expenditure of 
a modest amount of Federal funds will be 
more far reaching in effect than H. R. 7940 
and H. R. 8113. 


And now to our program. For the first 





half hour we shall listen to each her's 
troubles in order that we may all feel less 
isolated, helpless, and overwhelmed by our 
own troubles. 

Having looked the evils with which you 
are all contending in the face, we shall cheer 
ourselves up by analyzing what these two 
bills will do to comquer our common 


tribulations. 
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The first person I shall introduce to you 
is Mr. William A. Early, the vigorous super- 
intendent of schools in Arlington, Va. By 
this time the citizens of Arlington are fa- 
mous throughout the country for their battle 
to improve their school system. Mr. Early 
had earned a reputation as one of his State’s 
foremost educators before he came to Arling- 
ton. He is president of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. He is also known to you 
because he has kept in touch with your prob- 
lems and knows them at first-hand. There- 
fore, I am going to ask him to give a broad 
outline of the educational difficulties in lo- 
calities affected by activities of the Federal 
Government. Thereupon he will introduce 
to you all of our out-of-town guests and 
the representatives from six different com- 
munities, who will speak for their 
communities. 

Mr. Ear.y. (Remarks of Mr. Early, as well 
as those of the several others from various 
parts of the country called upon to explain 
their problems are not available.) 

Now we must inform ourselves on the two 
bills before the Congress which touch your 
lives so closely. 

The two men I am going to introduce to 
you are appearing here as private citizens, 
But nobody is more familiar with these bills, 
as both are consultants to the two subcom- 
mittees that have studied these problems. 
They are willing to answer questions, but 
these questions should be written and sent 
to the speakers. 

Let me present Mr. B. Alden Lillywhite 
and Mr. Henry F. Alves. (Analyses, etc., not 
available.) 

Our final speaker who will sum up for us 
the significance of this meeting, is the presi- 
dent of a great State university, But he is 
more than that. He is a friend of the peo- 
ple, whose human interests go beyond his 
academic walls. He knows, as few university 
presidents do, the importance of good ele- 
mentary and secondary education to college 
and university teaching. 

You can judge the quality of his interest 
in your problems and the kindness of his 
heart when I tell you that he broke an im- 
portant speaking engagement to be with us 
tonight. I give you a real statesman, admin- 
istrator and scholar—the president of the 
University of Maryland, the Honorable Harry 
C. Byrd. 

(Address of Dr. Byrd not available at this 
time.) 

Thank you, Dr. Byrd. 

Now, my friends, you who have worked s0 
long on these bills know our work is not over. 
Wonderful as this meeting has been, the real 
work has only begun. I wish to assure all of 
you who have traveled from the four corners 
of our Nation, that our Metropolitan Area 
Citizens Committee for the Public Schools 
will cooperate with you in this battle until 
it is won. 

Let me end with the words I used at the 
opening of the meeting: “Our American pub- 
lic schools will be just as good as we, the peo- 
ple, want them to be.” 

The following resolution offered by Mr. 
Ray McCullough, of Lavonia Township, Mich., 
was adopted at this meeting: 


“RESOLUTION TO BE OFFERED TO THE NATION=- 
WIDE CITIZENS MASS. MEETING SPONSORED BY 
THE METROPOLITAN AREA CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
“Whereas activities of the Federal Govern- 

ment have imposed serious financial burdens 

on certain local school districts through 
acquisition of taxable land, and by causing 
very large and sudden increases in school 
enrollment; and 

“Whereas the severe financial hardship im- 
posed by these Federal activities has de- 
prived many children living in the affected 
areas of normal educational opportunities; 
and 

“Whereas some of these Federal activities 
will continue for some time in the future 


to impair seriously the ability of certain 
local school agencies to finance normal 
educational services: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this Nation-wide citizens 
mass meeting go on record as urging the 
Federal Government to establish as a policy 
the provision of financial assistance to school 
districts affected by its activities commen- 
surate with the financial burden it has placed 
on them; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this meeting go on record 
as urging the immediate passage of H. R. 
7940 and H. R. 8113, proposals now before 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
which have as their purpose effectuating the 
above stated policy; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to every Member of Congress.” 


Americanism Versus Communism 


REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the two 
questions being asked by the American 
people today are, “What about Senator 
McCartuy and his spy charges? Will he 
be able to make them stick?” My an- 
swer to the last question is, “He will if 
the Government records are made avail- 
able.” 

Joe McCartHy is a fighting Irishman. 
He fought with the Marines. He is a 
red-blooded, two-fisted American, in the 
best sense of those adjectives. He has 
a keen legal mind and has had experi- 
ence aS a judge. He is not a man to 
make charges without having facts to 
back up his charges. 

Senator McCartuy has already ac- 
complished the following: 

First. He has forced the State De- 
partment to fire 91 sex perverts, who 
because of their habits were subject to 
blackmail by their Communist friends. 
The spotlight of publicity has also been 
turned upon a list compiled by the Wash- 
ington police of 4,000 homosexuals, a 
major portion of whom work for the 
Federal Government in various depart- 
ments, and who because of their per- 
verted sex habits are poor security risks. 
We hope these will eventually be dropped 
from the Federal pay rolls. 

Second. He has reopened the Amerasia 
case, an incident that was hushed up 
and glossed over by the administration 
several years ago. It deals with espio- 
nage in the State and Treasury Depart- 
ments and in the Army and Navy. 

Third. He has publicized the fact— 
I have had first-hand knowledge of the 
same for 10 years—that the adminis- 
tration has been protecting Communists 
and fellow travelers in Government de- 
partments, and has been doing every- 
thing possible to cover up their subver- 
sive activities—Alger Hiss, Judith Cop- 
lon, and Dr. Fuchs are a few samples in 
evidence. 

The Senator has assured me personally 
that he has just begun his fight to ex- 
pose the espionage agents and Spies in 
the State Department, and that he is 
confident of success in his efforts. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


SOUNDS GOOD, BUT NOT A TRUE PICTURE 


Mr. Speaker, on April 24, 1950, Presi. 
dent Truman made an address to the 
American Bar Association. In that aq. 
dress the President said: 


No known instance of Communist sup, 
sion— 


In the Government— 


has gone uninvestigated and no case where 
the facts warranted has gone unprosecuted, 


He also said: 

The agency loyalty boards and the Loyalty 
Review Board have quietly and effectively 
carried out their job of protecting the in. 
tegrity and security of our Government. 


These statements by the President 
sound good, but do they present the true 
picture? The; donot. The fact is that 
despite these assurances, the loyalty 
boards have in many cases cleared in- 
dividuals with questionable loyalty rec. 
ords who were afterward proven dis- 
loyal. This demonstrates that the 
screening process used by these loyalty 
boards is very carelessly or superficially 
carried out. So we must look behind the 
President’s nice-sounding statements to 
get the true facts in the picture. 

Mr. Speaker, I cite the following cases 
as evidence that the picture is not as 
painted by the President. These cases 
are just a few of the many that are on 
record: 

First. Alger Hiss. Our agency loyalty 
boards passed Hiss as a good security 
risk before he was convicted of lying, 
which conviction, in effect, proved Hiss 
to have been a traitor. Even so, Secre- 
tary Acheson still claimed Hiss as a 
friend. 

Second. Judith Coplon. She was given 
a clean bill of health by the loyalty 
board, and afterward convicted of steal- 
ing secret Federal documents. She is 
now under indictment for conspiracy to 
give away vital secrets to Russia. 

Third. Julian Wadleigh. He was 
named by Elizabeth Bentley as a fellow 
traveler. He got out of the Government 
when things got too hot. The loyalty 
board approved Wadleigh as a good se- 
curity risk. 

Fourth. George Shaw Wheeler. This 
man held the position of Chief of th 
Denazification Section of the American 
Military Government in Germany. He 
recently issued a statement from Prasue 
derfouncing the American Government 
and renouncing his citizenship. He was 
repeatedly cleared by Government loy- 
alty boards. He was first employed by 
the Government in 1934 and remained 
on the pay roll until 1947, a period ol 
13 years. 

Fifth. Carl Aldo Marzani. He was an 
employee of the Office of Strategic Scrv- 
ices, a highly sensitive Government !1- 
telligence agency. At the end of Wo! 
War II he was transferred to the Inteli- 
gence Division of the State Departmen! 
After repeated clearances by the loyalty 
board he was finally convicted of disloy- 
alty and fired on December 20, 1946 

Sixth. Russell Nixon. A former di- 
rector of the Division of Investigation of 
Cartels and External Assets in the Ame¢r- 
ican Military Government in Germany. 
He had a long record of Communist @- 
filiations and had been ousted from We 


et- 





os 





faculty of Harvard University because of 
his pro-Communist activities. Yet he 
was accepted as an employee of the Gov- 
ernmen 1t and placed in a position of trust 
and responsibility. He was finally forced 
to resi -n in January 1946, after issuing a 
ion of the United States Gov- 


denunciat 

rnment. 
" Sev _ Nathan Gregory Silvermas- 
ter. This man was cited by Elizabeth 
> as a member of the underground 
‘f the Communist Party. He began 
Lis ce with the Government in 1935 


as an en nployee in the Department of 








Acriculture. He remained with the 
Government until November 1947, when 
he resigned from the War Assets Ad- 
ministration. He had been repeatedly 
cleared by the loyalty boards and given a 
clean bill of health 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem from these 
and many other instances that might be 


cited that the Government loyalty 
boards lock the stable door after the 
horse is stolen. Their real job is to pre- 
nt Communists and pro-Communists 
from entering Government service; not 
to wait for years while these rats are do- 
ing their damage from within, and then 
fire them after some court of law has 
convicted them of disloyalty, and public 
clamor makes it necessary for them to be 
n i from the Government pay roll. 
real job of these loyalty boards is to 
ver the Communist patronage net- 
work that secured jobs in the Govern- 
ment for these rats. In this respect 
alty boards have fallen down on 
; and have failed miserably. 
LE STATEMENTS BY RESPONSIBLE 








MEN 
Mr. Speaker, in referring to Senator 
McCarTHY, y you said, “It is unfair for a 


man in a responsible position to make 
Tes} ble statements.” I am in com- 
plete agreement with that statement and 
believe every real American feels the 
same way. However, as yet, we do not 
cnow whether Senator McCarthy has 
mace irresponsible statements. That 
ill remains to be determined. Now, 
uce for the goose should be 
President Tru- 
man or pies — “a most terribly respon- 
ole position.” He said so himself. 
> ar his words. Yet the President 
hi made the following irresponsible 
F iking of the congressional 
i n of the Hiss case, President 
Trum an ¢ illed it a “red herring.” He 
epeated his red-herring statement nine 
nt times in nine different places. 
“he rec-herring statements were made 
0 yeal the President had been sup- 
Secret information of the spy 
d C nada and notified that the 
ns had an agent in the United 
iS an assistant to the Secre- 


I 1 with 


On September 22, 1948, en 

c lifornia, President Truman 

® House Un-American Activities 

“1s More un-American than 

s it is investigating.” This 

on is @n irresponsible statement 

= ne bs & man in a “terribly responsi- 

on.” TIT served 6 years on that 

com: myself, 

} App.—203 
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Third. President Truman said on Sep- 
tember 12, 1946, that he had read and 
approved in its entirety the famous for- 
eign-policy speech of Henry Wallace, the 
speech that yanked the rug from under 
Secretary of State James Byrnes at the 
Paris conference. That statement was 
an irresponsible statement that later 
proved very embarrassing to the Presi- 
dent. 

Fourth. On July 11, 1948, Mr. Tru- 
man told an Oregon audience: 

I like old Joe (Stalin). He is a decent 
fellow, but he is a prisoner of the Politburo. 
He would make certain agreoments, and he 
would keep those agreements, but they won’t 
let him keep them. 


I ask, what is this but an irresponsible 
statement by a responsible man? 

Fifth. In a letter to Governor Earle, 
of. Pennsylvania, February 28, 1947, 
President Truman said: 

People are much wrought up about the 
Communist bugaboo. * * * Iam of the 
opinion that the country is perfectly safe 
as far as communism is concerned. 


The famous pumpkin papers, the Hiss 
conviction, Dr. Fuchs’ conviction in an 
English court, Judith Coplon’s convic- 
tion, have all happened since then, prov- 
ing that statement te Governor Earle an 
irresponsible statement. 

Mr. Speaker, Communists do not walk 
around carrying signs lettered, “Look! 
I am a Communist!” Communists can 
best serve the party by masquerading 
as orthodox loyal Americans—and that 
is what most of them do. Judging the 
strength of the Communists in America 
by their known number is a very stupid 
thing to do. When the Communists 
took over Russia they numbered less 
than 1 percent of the population. To 
boast about the fact that there are but 
few Communists in the Government to- 
day is like a banker boasting that only 
two of his bank tellers are dishonest, 
It is a stupid thing to do, yet President 
Truman and Secretary Acheson are do- 
ing it almost every day. 

Communists in the Government are 
almost invariably found in strategic po- 
sitions of influence, where hundreds of 
loyal Americans who work under them 
must bend to their will or suffer unduly 
in many subtle ways. Alger Hiss was 
not a minor Government official. He 
was Assistant Secretary of State, the 
second man in importance in the most 
powerful Cabinet post in our Govern- 
ment. He was the chief adviser to our 
sick President at Yalta, when Poland 
and all of eastern Europe was turned 
over to Stalin. Alger Hiss engineered 
the Bretton Woods Financial Conference, 
at which Uncle Sam agreed to under- 
write the credit of most of the countries 
of the world. Alger Hiss organized the 
San Francisco Conference, presided over 
its preliminary conferences, and did 
most of the work on the United Nations 
Charter at San Francisco. Alger Hiss 
was playing on Stalin’s team at Bretton 
Woods, at San Francisco, ana again at 
Yalta. Alger Hiss is only one man, yet 
he did more damage from an important 
position on the inside of our Government 
than 1,000,000 Communists on the out- 
side could have done. The $15,000,000,- 
000 appropriation each year for national 
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defense—to carry on the “cold war’— 
and the $5,000,000,000 appropriation 
each year for international relief are 
needed largely as the result of the dam- 
age Hiss did at Yalta. 

Mr. Speaker, until President Truman 
and Secretary of State Acheson come to 
realize that one enemy in an important 
Government position on the inside can 
do more harm to the Nation than 
1,000,000 enemies on the outside can do; 
until President Truman and the Secre- 
tary of State stop making excuses for 
the known subversive elements that are 
in Government positions, and start 
cleaning them out of the Government 
Departments; we need more Senator 
McCarTHys to expose the covering up 
and the glossing over of subversive ele- 
ments in our Government. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation needs to re- 
vive Gen. George Washington’s historic 


order: “Put none but Americans on 
guard.” We need today to take to heart 


the warning uttered by Abraham Lincoln 
in an address to the Illinois Legislature 
in Springfield, Ill., on January 27, 1837, 
when he said: 


At what point shail we expect the ap- 
proach of danger? By what means shall we 
fortify against it? Shall we expect some 
trans-Atlantic military giant to step across 
the ocean and crush us at a blow? 

Never. All the armies of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa combined, with all the treasure of the 
earth in their military chest, with a Bona- 
parte for a commander, could not, by force, 
take a drink from the Ohio or make a track 
on the Blue Ridge, in a trial of a thousand 
years. 

At what pojnt, then, is the approach of 
danger to be expected? I answer, if it ever 
reaches-us, it must spring up among us. It 
cannot come from abroad. If destruction be 
our lot, we must ourselves be its author and 
finisher. As a Nation oc free men, we must 
live through all time, or die by suicide. 





Government Reorganization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include extraneous material, I offer for 
the reading of Members, a very fine ar- 
ticle on the Hoover Commission by the 
— able and distinguished pres ident of 

the University of Washington, Mr. Ray- 
mond B. Allen, who himself was a mem- 
ber of the Hoover Commission. The ar- 
ticle appeared on the “Pacific Northwest 


Industry” published by the Bureau of 
Business Research by the University of 
Washington. 

President Allen's article follows: 
GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION: A CHALLENGE 
TO BUSINESS 
(By Raymond B. Allen, president, University 
of Washington; chairman, Washington 

Committee on Federal Reorganization) 
Businessmen have not only a legitimate 


interest but a very real stake in the Federal 
tax picture—as, indeed, every citizen has 
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today. Just as the American consumer quite 
properly expects full value for his dollar in 
purchasing the products and services of pri- 
vate enterprise, so too he has a right to know 
that his Government will use wisely and 
efficiently the money he spends in taxes. 
Upon the effective functioning of the Fed- 
eral Government depend many things affect- 
ing business—a stable economy, peaceful 
international conditions, and sound labor- 
management relations, to name a few. Be- 
yond these specifics, the American business 
system as a whole has a major stake in the 


which operates efficiently. 

We in the, Pacific Northwest are perhaps 
more alert to the size and importance of the 
Federal establishment than are a good many 
other parts of the country, for we have the 
opportunity to observe its operations first- 
hand in numerous spheres. Military defense 
construction contracts, foreign-trade policies, 
development of such natural resources as 
rivers and forests, and, of course, such major 
governmental projects as the atomic plant at 
Richland, all affect directly the health of our 

1al economy. 

not my intention in this statement to 
suggest what our Government's policies 
should be on these and other matters of 
naticnal concern. Yet, I submit that there 
is tremendous room for improvement in the 
structure and management of our Federal 
Government (entirely apart from policy con- 
siderations), which would promote the sound 
business principle of full return for every 
dollar spent. 

I refer, of course, to the findings of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Federal Government. 
Commonly referred to as the Hoover Com- 
mission, this group of nationally prominent 
and distinguished citizens has submitted to 
the Congress a thorough and searching anal- 
ysis of our Government structure, accom- 
panied by hundreds of specific recommenda- 
tions for modernizing the machinery of the 
greatest, wealthiest, and, in some respects, 
most archaic government on earth, 


BIG GOVERNMENT CAN BE EFFICIENT 


Americans today realize that they have 
(and are paying for) big government. Yet 
this is not bad in itself. The United States 
is no longer, as it was 160 years ago, a loose 
affiliation of ex-colonies, clustered on the 
eastern seaboard, with a population of some 
three million and an economy largely agri- 
cultural. Today, with 150,000,000 people, 
spread across 3,000,000 square miles and en- 
gaged in a highly diversified as well as a 
highly mechanized economy, we need big 
government. Our Nation’s domestic prob- 
lems, to say nothing of its responsibility in 
world affairs, would stagger Paul Bunyan; 
and it requires a government of equal pro- 
portions to cope with these problems. 

Big government, however, need not be in- 
efficient government, and here is the nub of 
the Hoover Commission studies. The Com- 
mission was authorized by unanimous vote 
of Congress in 1947 to study the organization 
of the Federal Government with a view to 
improving and modernizing governmental 
machinery in the interest of serving the peo- 
ple more effectively. Four members were 
selected by the Senate, four by the House of 
Representatives, and four by the President. 
In each case the Republican and Democratic 
Parties were equally represented. 

At the suggestion of President Truman, 
former President Hoover was named Chair- 
man of the Commission; and Dean Acheson, 
now United States Secretary of State, became 
Vice Chairman. The Commission then 
selected some 300 distinguished citizens from 
all parts of the country, all of them expert 
in some phase of Government operations. 
These men were assembled into 24 research 
committees, or task forces, which studied 
their specialized problems and reported in 
detail to the Commission. The task force 


reports and recommendations ran to 2,000,- 
000 words of solidly packed analysis. 

The Commission then studied the find- 
ings and reached its own conclusions. A 
number of the resulting recommendations 
are controversial, to be sure. In fact, the 
Commission itself was divided in some of 
its thinking. The basic principle is sound 
however: That the Federal Government is 
sorely in need of intelligent reorganization 
pointing toward efficiency and the econ- 
omies which will result. As the Commission 
phrased it: “The Nation is paying heavily 
for a lack of order, a lack of clear lines of 
authority and responsibility, and a lack of 
effective organization in the _ executive 
branch.” 

Broadly speaking, this finding is not new. 
Attempts to reorganize the _ executive 
branch had been made by virtually every 
President from Taft to Franklin Roosevelt. 
The promising development is that now, for 
the first time, the citizens of our country 
have a thoroughgoing analysis of our Gov- 
ernment structure, plus the prospect that 
something will be done about it. 


HOOVER REPORT THEMES 


Three major themes may be discerned in 
the Hoover report. If these principles are 
acted upon, our Government can be made 
more truly the servant of the people. They 
are: 

1. To make the Federal Government more 
responsible, through a clear chain of com- 
mand and a strengthening of the Executive 
Office of the President. This is necessary, 
regardless of who occupies the White House 
in any year. 

2. To establish a scheme of “coherent 
missions,” defining the area of responsibility 
of the various Government agencies and bu- 
reaus. Too often, heretofore, there have 
been overlapping, duplication, and in some 
cases actual conflict between units of our 
Federal Government. A noteworthy ex- 
ample is the running fight between the 
Army Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, resulting in disservice to the 
American people. 

3. To improve the managerial operations, 
notably in audit and accounting and in 
budgetary classification. Here is an area 
where the application of business principles 
can be of major value, and an important 
step was taken with the presentation of a 
“performance budget” last January for the 
fiscal year 1951. 

I believe the immediate future must bring 
some clarification of the matter of Federal- 
State relationships—especially in the field of 
intergovernmental relaiions and taxation. 
Adequate financing of State operations may 
be jeopardized if funds are drawn off too 
rapidly or too carelessly for Federal purposes. 
The Hoover Commission unanimously rec- 
ommended that a new commission be ap- 
pointed to study the difficult problem of 
antergovernmental Federal-State relation- 
ships, especially as they affect fiscal health. 


GRATIFYING PROGRESS 
Visionary as some of the recommendations 


_may seem, considerable progress has already 


been made toward putting into effect the 
principles emphasized by the Hoover Com- 
mission. In the 1949 session of Congress, 
within 6 months after the Hoover report 
was submitted, five major and several minor 
bills were enacted, with a potential saving 
of at least a billion dollars a year. The 
principal enactments included: 

Establishment of the National Defense De- 
partment, unifying the armed services under 
one Cabinet officer. 

Creation of the General Services Admin- 
istration, combining purchasing functions, 
records, building management, and war 
assets. 

Authorization of an overhauling of the 
State Department, paving the way for amal- 
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gamation of the Foreign Service ang the 
Washington, D. C., staffs of the Department 

Approval of pay raises for Governmen; 
employees and improvement of the Civil 
Service Classification Act to Teduce the 
wasteful turn-over in Government person. 
nel and to promote more efficient service. 

Reorganization Act of 1949, empowering 
the President to submit plans for reali. 
ment of executive agencies, subject to cop. 
gressional veto. Under this authorization 
the President last year offered seven reorgan- 
ization plans, of which only one was 
turned down. : 

Progress has indeed been made. At 
national reorganization conference held {y 
Washington, D. C., last December, it was 
estimated that one-fourth of the Hoover 
Commission’s proposals were already in 
effect. 

Much remains to be done, however, ang, 
from the standpoint of effective action, 1959 
is the crucial year. The President and many 
Members of Congress have indicated thei 
eagerness to reform the Government struc. 
ture, and in an election year they will be 
particularly responsive to expressions of 
public sentiment on the issue. Unless the 
people make their support known, however, 
the great opportunity may be lost. 

In the Hoover Commission report—and 
equally, in the vast public response thus 
far—there is real hope that our Federal Goy- 
ernment may at last be brought up to date 
If public interest continues, and if it finds 
expression in the Nation’s Capital, we can 
meet the challenge. 

To facilitate wider public understanding 
in our own State of the issues raised by the 
Hoover report, there has been established the 
Washington Committee on Federal Reorgan- 
ization, with headquarters in the 905 Second 
Avenue Building, Seattle 4. The program 
of this group, directed by an executive com- 
mittee of distinguished citizens from all parts 
of the State, is primarily educational 
Through speakers, study groups, press re- 
leases, radio broadcasts, and the distribu- 
tion of informative literature, the objective 
is to promote an expression of public opinion 
based on genuine understanding. The 
Washington committtee urges every citizen 
to “study the issues; make up your own 
mind; tell your Congressman what you 
think.” This threefold goal can make all the 
difference between the results of the Hoover 
report and those earlier studies which now lie 
dormant in the files. 

It is my earnest hope that the businessmen 
of the Pacific Northwest will familiarize 
themselves with the subject of Federal re- 
organization and, further, will help disseml- 
nate the information to their employees, 
stockholders, customers, and business ass0- 
ciates. Contributions to finance the educa- 
tional program of the Washington commit- 
tee are certainly welcome, but equally im- 
portant is cooperation in helping bring the 
story to all the people. 

This can be a great patriotic service, which 
will produce a better—and, incidentally, 4 
more economical—Government for us all. 


Interest in World Government Declines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr 
Speaker, I am including as part of MY 
remarks an article that appeared In = 
Washington Times-Herald on last Fri- 








ce which states that the movement for 
/ ~\; sovernment has passed its crest. 
y ie encouraging for those of us who 
that under no circumstances 
id government replace our own 
Cot ion. The one-worlders would 
hmerge and substitute our Constitu- 
r one of questionable value. 
nT OF ONE WORLDERS BEGINS TO 
Droop 

ss, April 27.—The tidal wave of 

nment agitation which threat- 

time to engulf the Republic ap- 

passed its crest, although the 

f 20 States still stand commit- 

t form of international organiza- 
Y t pernational law-making author- 


ey 


Island recently became the third 
nd a world federation resolu- 
! ly adopted by its legislature. 
I wes of California and Georgia 
ly repealed similar resolutions. 
repeal world federation resolu- 
n defeated in Virginia, Maine, 
STILL COMMITTED 


States still committed to some form 

ynal government are Alabama, 

Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, 

1 ( ina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Utah, 

Washington, Louisiana, Oregon, 

Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
w Hampshire, and New Jersey. 

larity of world government pro- 

» legislatures of Eastern, South- 

Western States is widely attrib- 

nized propaganda campaigns, 

with the United Nations 

that the present armaments race 

1 cold war will result in another 

| government movement received 

back last February 15 when the 

e Department strongly opposed a group 

l s seeking to put Congress on 

* some form of international or- 

1 with power to make and enforce 


ether or not the State Department’s 
to these proposals was inspired 
yn that public opinion is turn- 
d world government, it could 
y have been expressed more forcibly. 

RUSK QUESTIONS MOTIVE 
* before a Senate Foreign Rela- 
mmittee, Dean Rusk, Deputy Un- 
‘y, questioned whether the one- 
re acting from sober reflection 

ria. 
Secretary John D. Hickerson re- 
two-thirds of the world’s peo- 
live an inadequate diet, one-half are 
ter nd only a minority live under 
sovernments. He asked whether 
Amer 1 people would be willing to pay 
t a world federation and whether 
1 be willing to compromise their 
nd institutions. 


Flood Control : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. TOM PICKETT 
OF TEXAS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 
_Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, on last 


> April 25, I introduced the bill 
*v. 6138, the purpose of which is to 
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amend section 13 of the Flood Control 
Act of December 22, 1944, and authorize 
the Department of Agriculture to give 
consideration of and treatment to the 
s0-called “no man’s land” between where 
its work now stops in the uplands and 
where the Corps of Engineers program 
ends on the main-stem of the rivers. 

A brief general statement of the back- 
ground information and what this bill 
will and will not do, if enacted into law, 
follows: 


1, BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


The work of the Department of Agriculture 
under the fiood-control legislation is directed 
toward the treatment of watershed lands so 
as to slow down waterflow and run-off, to 
prevent erosion and sedimentation and other 
works to prevent damage to agricultural 
crops on the watershed and improvements 
along the tributary streams. The Depart- 
ment of the Army is charged with flood- 
control works on rivers and other waterways 
to provide immediate protection to high- 
damage areas including bottom lands, cities, 
towns, etc. 

The policy of the Congress, as expressed in 
sections 1 and 2 of the Flood Control Act 
of 1936, is that the improvement of rivers 
and waterways, including watersheds there- 
of, for flood-control purposes is a proper 
activity of the Federal Government and it is 
believed that the intent is complete control 
of floodwater and thus prevent agriculture 
and urban damage and the loss of life. The 
only practicable method of carrying out the 
established policy is to give consideration to 
all water-and-sediment control measures re- 
quired to manage the water from the source 
on watershed lands down to the control 
projects under the jurisdiction of the Corps 
of Engineers. 

An important consideration now is the 
need for installation of such necessary work 
projects as will effectively close the gap be- 
tween the conservation treatment of water- 
shed lands and the flood-control works on 
major streams by the Corps of Engineers. 

The watershed! surveys which served as 
the basis for the recommended programs for 
run-off and water-flow retardation and soil- 
erosion prevention which were approved by 
the Congress in section 13 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 were made before World War 
II. 

Conditions in the watersheds affecting the 
movement of floodwater and sediment have 
changed materially in the past 10 years. 
Erosion has become more serious, run-off 
accelerated, and waterways deteriorated in 
many parts of each of these watersheds. 
Also during the past 10 years significant ad- 
vancements have been made in techniques 
for treatment of watershed lands to retard 
run-off and water flow and to prevent ero- 
sion. 

2. WHAT THIS BILL WOULD DO 


This bill would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to substitute vegetative and 
structural measures which have proved to be 
more effective and efficient in controlling the 
movement of floodwater and sediment from 
watershed lands to meet present-day condi- 
tions and :.eeds. 

It would make it possible to install such 
necessary work projects as structural control 


1 Buffalo Creek watershed, New York; Poto- 
mac River watershed, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania; Little Talla- 
hatchie River watershed, Mississippi; Yazoo 
River watershed, Mississippi; Coosa River 
watershed, Georgia and Tennessee; Little 
Sioux River watershed, Iowa; Middle Colo- 
rado River watershed, Texas; Trinity River 
watershed, Texas; Washita River watershed, 
Oklahoma and Texas; Santa Ynez River 
watershed, California, and Los Angeles River 
wate: shed, California. 
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of gullies, stream-bank control, upstream 
floodwater retarding structures, channel im- 
provement, and other sediment and water- 
control measures, which would result in al- 
leviation of the extensive damages now being 
suffered recurringly on the fertile bottom 
lands in the tributary creek bottoms. 

It would also provide immediate results in 
preventing damage to highways, railroads, 
other public utilities, and reservoirs which 
because of their location are not protected 
by the major control works along the main 
streams. 


3. WHAT THIS BILL WOULD NOT DO 


This bill would not authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to undertake projects which 
properly belong under the jurisdiction of the 
Corps of Engineers or other major construc- 
tion agencies of the Government, as desig- 
nated in the Flood Control Act of 1936, as 
amended and supplemented. 

This bill would not change the funda- 
mental concept expressed in the 1936 omni- 
bus flood-control act that the benefits to 
whomsoever they may accrue are in excess 
of the estimated costs. It is not intended to 
change over-all ratio between benefits and 
costs described in the original survey reports. 

The bill would not change the policy of 
Congress that improvements of rivers and 
other waterways for flood control and allied 
purposes shall be under the jurisdiction of 
and shall be prosecuted by the War Depart- 


ment under the direction of the Secretary of 
War and supervision of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, and * * * measures for run-off 


and water-flow retardation and soil-erosion 
prevention on watersheds shall be under the 
jurisdiction of and prosecuted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture under the direction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Nor does the bill change the need for both 
general types of treatment, viz, watershed 
treatment and major river-control works to 
alleviate flood damages to the extent feasible 
and practicable in the localities, rivers, and 
other waterways, including watersheds there- 
of designated by the Congress. 

This bill will not authorize the Secretar 
of Agriculture to undertake works of 
provement beyond the cost estimated in eac 
of the approved survey reports based on tl 
unit costs prevailing at the time the reports 
were prepared. If, during the installation 
period estimated in the respective reports to 
vary from 10 to 24 years, it appears that there 
will be any substantial change in the over-all 
cost, this matter will be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Congress as soon as it becomes 
apparent. 


‘y 
im- 
h 
e 


} 


Government by Consent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, including extraneous matters, I 
offer an editorial from the Washington 
Post, April 25, 1950, dealing with a sub- 
ject concerning which I hope each Mem- 
ber of the Congress will soon have an 
opportunity to participate. The edi- 
torial to which I refer endorses H. R. 
7674 which I had the honor of introduc- 
ing on March 13 and which would pro- 
vide for the organization of a constitu- 
tional government by the people of 
Puerto Rico, under an act of Congress, 
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to be accepted by the people of Puerto 
Rico in the nature of a compact. I con- 
sider the editorial as an expression of 
true and real American thinking, and I 
commend it to my colleagues with my 
sincerest thanks to the editor of the 
Washington Post. 

The editorial follows: 

GOVERNMENT BY CONSENT 

The exemplary course followed by the 
United States in dealing with the Territory 
of Puerto Rico needs for its fulfillment only 
a grant of authority to the island to adopt 
its own constitution. It is governed now 
under an orgatlic act which permits complete 
home rule a which was amended 2 years 
ago to ide for popular election of the 
Territorial Ge overnor. A locally adopted con- 
stitution would not change Puerto Rico’s 
status in any material way. It would not 
alter its relation to the United States or its 
voteless representation in Congress. It 
would simply give the people of the island 
an opportunity to embrace by right what is 
now given them as a gratuity—to apply, in 
other words, the vital American principle of 
government by the consent of the governed. 

The bill to authorize adoption of a con- 
stitution by Puerto Rico, introduced by Dr. 
FI NOs-ISERN, Resident Commissioner of the 
Territory, would provide for continued ap- 
plication of all Federal laws and operation 
of Federal agencies in the island. It would 
require adherence in the Puerto Rican con- 
stitution to the Bill of Rights. Its principal 
effect would be to raise the status and dignity 
of the Territory. As Dr. FERNOs-ISERN put 

“We adopt our local laws, but we haven't 
adopted our local law of laws—our constitu- 
tion. This is what we want todo now.” To 
permit the people of Puerto Rico to do this 
would be to bind them closer to us by the 
ties of affection and to present to the world 
a splendid example of responsibility in 
trusteeship. 


Work of Some Kind Keeps Old People 
Interested in Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, just be- 
cause the custom of business says that 
they do not want men and women over 
the age of 60 years, and some places it 
is less than that, is no reason why these 
old people cannot fill many places of em- 
ployment to the complete satisfaction of 
the employer. The fact is many jobs 
they can do as well as they ever could. 

Even where they have a retirement an- 

uity sufficient to keep or living from 
day to day, there is something lacking 
and that is by mere living they are not 
interested in affairs—and seem to be 
waiting for one thing—the undertaker. 

To live, people must be interested in 
life and the affairs around them. When 
the world passes right on past them and 
all they have to live for is merely to keep 
on breathing, such a condition is the 
most unhappy state one could imagine. 
When, however, they see that day by day 
their efforts are appreciated and of value 
to the world, life takes on a different hue 
and living becomes interesting. They 


forget their age; forget that they are not 
wanted, and realize that they are mak- 
ing a contribution to society. 

An organization for this very purpose 
has been organized here in Washington 
and is meeting with marked success. Mr, 
Speaker, I desire to quote a statement 
from the Pittsburgh Press: 

MATURE AMERICANS, INC, 
(By Fred W. Perkins) 

WASHINGTON.—The following classified ad 
appeared recently in Baltimore newspapers: 

“Men wanted—retired, educated and hon- 
est men, to attend a meeting to consider 
means of becoming occupied. No charge.” 

It brought 59 replies to a box number. The 
meeting is being arranged for next week in 
Baltimore. 

Thus Mature Americans, Inc., a nonprofit 
organization of overage citizens which was 
founded in this city ebout 6 months ago, is 
starting to expand. Other cities, including 
Pittsburgh, will be tried if the Baltimore ex- 
periment turns out well. 

Otis J. Bouma, a former newspaper pub- 
lisher who at 71 is active in operation of three 
tourist lodging houses here, is the origina- 
tor and spark plug of this body of elderly 
people who refuse to quit. He tells the story 
in this way: 

“Last September several of us who are over 
60 got together to see what we could do 
about bolstering the morale of men and 
women who had been forced into retire- 
ment because of their age. 

“Today our group, Mature Americans, Inc., 
numbers more than 240 persons here in 
Washington.” 


JOBS FOR 45 


“We have succeeded in getting jobs for 
some 45 retired men and women. We have 
found that by joining hands we have in- 
creased our strength—that when one of us 
intercedes for another member of the group 
it is easier to get useful employment for him. 

“But most important, we have been able to 
combat the frustration that too often comes 
with retirement. We have been able to prove 
to our members that age is no barrier to hap- 
py living—that simply because a factory or 
a store makes rules against working after 65 
is no reason for curling up and wasting away. 

“Today everyone talks about pensions for 
security. But human beings must have more 
than security in their old age. They must be 
made to feel that they have a place in society, 
that their experience and skills are needed. 

“Our organization slowly, but syrely I 
think, is attempting to fill this void in the 
lives of men and women over retirement age. 
We must break down the all too common 
belief that retirement means discard.” 

Leaders with Mr. Bouma in this undertak- 
ing are four men in their late sixties or early 
seventies. They are still actively at work, 
One is a tax accountant, another a lawyer, 
and a third is in Government work. 

The first difficulty, Mr. Bouma says, is that 

“everybody assumes this is some new kind of 
money-making racket.” 
. “Our only payment,” he says, “comes in 
the joy and satisfaction we get out of chang- 
ing frustration into contentment among 
older people. It is easy enough if you can 
get them something useful to do.” 

Three cases in which older persons have 
been made happier: 

A writer, a woman, confined by illness to 
her room, has been placed in profitable con- 
tact with a new magazine. 

A former college professor, holder of de- 
grees from three universities, has been helped 
to a new teaching position in a Washington 
institution. 

A former New York City policeman, unable 
to get along on his pension because of fam- 
ily demands, has been encouraged to get a 
job as a hotel detective, 
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MvRE OLDSTERS 


All the official statistics show the number 
and proportion of older people is increasing 
in this country. The problem of what mys: 
be done for the aged is regarded as one 
the most important of the future. 

One phase of the problem is how to eet 
employment for them—so they can supp 
or help support themselves. Beyond het 4 is 
the aim of helping these older people to make 
adjustments in their living plans when re. 
tirement puts a period to their accustomeg 

vork. 

That adjustment pericd, according to meg. 
ical authorities, is extremely difficult. 

“Our hope,” says Mr. Bouma, “is that other 
groups of mature Americans, under that or 
some other name, will be formed in other 
cities and towns throughout the Nation,” 


of 


That Airtight Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RE~2rD, I include the following edi- 
torials from the Richmond News Leader, 
Richmond, Va., entitled “That Airtight 
Budget”: 

It daily becomes more evident that Con- 
gress is baffied and almost helpless in dealing 
with remorselessly increasing Federal ex- 
penditures. By far the largest single cut the 
House Appropriations Committee was able to 
make in the President’s budget was in the 
so-called independent offices, that congeries 
of more than 30 commissions and commit+ 
tees, offices, boards, agencies, administrations, 
and authorities that, beginning with the 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
goes straight down the alphabet to TVA. 
Each year these independent offices ask more 
money and justify it stolidly down to the 
last penny. They now account for some 
$8,500,000,000 in the 1951 budget. After 
hearings that lasted 7 weeks (and when pu»- 
lished filled five volumes of 2,311 pages) the 
House Committee was able to cut only $433, 
271,000 from the $8,478,148,000 that was re- 
quested by the President for these lavishly 
prodigal bureaus that have grown up Oul- 
side the regular departments of the Govern 
ment. 

Even this sounds better than it is, for most 
of the cuts were in places where expendi- 
tures are not entirely limited by appropria- 
tions. Almost exactly half of it was in the 
Veterans’ Administration, and the VA itsel: 
does not know how much money it will re- 
quire—it can only guess at how many Vel- 
erans will demand how much of their almost 
unlimited benefits in any given year. with a 
3 months of the current fiscal year still to 
go, VA has already spent nearly a billion 
dollars more than was appropriated for it last 
August. The House Committee was not even 
fooling itself when it cut $200,000,000 out o 
the 1951 VA appropriation; it knows better 
than anyone else that this will mean n ps 
but a larger supplemental appropriatl 
VA next year. ; 

The committee was not able to cut most 
of the other independent offices back eve 
to the 1950 level—an all-time high. Bi ut let 
the committee’s report speak for itsel 

American Battle Monuments Commission: 
“The committee recommends $695,000 for 
salaries and expenses, which is $385,000 less 
than the budget estimate and an increase of 
$50,700 over 1950 requirements.” 








Federal Power Commission: “The com- 
a ‘lowed a total of $3,939,300 for 
yrnose, which is $238,300 in excess of 
vrrent appropriation and $157,400 less 
» the budget estimate.” 

“aora) Trade Commission: “For this ac- 





r duction of $358,305 in the budget 
i $216,695 more than the 1950 





i ; ral Accounting Office: “The committee 
Sy included a total of $36,250,000 for all ex- 
sonst his office. This sum is $696,800 
© jos than the budget estimate.” (It is also 
me 3118 more than the 1950 appropriation.) 
"General Services Administration: “The 
mmended in the bill is $155,969,- 
of the 1950 appropriation avail- 

for ilar purposes.” 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: “The 
s $4,200,000 for salaries and ex- 
is office, which is $1,800,000 less 





than the budget estimate and $225,000 in 
é f the 1950 appropriation.” 
Commerce Commission: “The 
$9,889,600 for this purpose, 
),600 in excess of the 1950 appro- 
1 $113,000 less than the budget 





h spent some $30,000,000 in 1949, 
349,000,000 in 1950 (and has already 
t by nearly $12,000,000). It was 

en 4,000 by the committee for 1951. 
( f the lot, the Civil Service Commission 
t under 1950, which surprisingly 

neurred in by the Commission 

hearings. But in the whole 

encies, only the Commission on 

he Executive Mansion was cut 

e. This particular Commission 

had $100,000 and its work has 

inything but advisory—all the 

k, architects’ plans, and engineers’ 

are done by other departments. 

eft to advise about excep’ dispo- 

f White House materials, it wanted 


ther $100,000 for the salary and expenses 

paid commissioners (at $50 a day), an 

€ t rector (at $15,000 a year), a con- 

, sulting architect (at $1,000 a month), two 
( tir engineers (also at $1,000 a 


i), assistant engineers, two secre- 
ries, a clerical worker, an Army Officer, and 
me r. Committeemen decided this 

e} ive advice and cut it down to 

82 And it may well be the only cut in 
the 1 dependent-offices appropriation 





tive CLARENCE CANNON, chair- 
House Appropriations Commit- 
ked for suggestions on where his 
) omnibus appropriations bill 
trimmed. Today’s suggestion: 
for the Indian Claims Commission, 
i-judicial agency, created in 1947, 
mmissioners with salaries of 
In the past 3 years, only 151 
Cam cases have been filed with the Com- 
I 1 of these have been disposed 
imission expects that a total 
is Will be put on record before the 
t August. To handle this fly- 
burden, the commission requires 
with salaries of more than 
agency’s life is supposed to be 
-year period dating from pas- 
During hearings on the 
request, this colloquy ensued: 
PS. Do you think that you are 
rough before 1957? 
Well, I just couldn’t say 
I just don’t know what will 
en now and then. 
PS. With three commissioners 
ind the staff that you have, 
0 claims, you are not going 


— 


POEs 


PP 
1 


Well, as far as I am person- 
I hope that we do not,” 
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While the Government is providing $107,- 
000 a year to an agency which fears it cannot 
dispose of 300 cases in 10 years, the Federal 
debt currently stands at $255,841,918,602.68. 


Representative CLARENCE CANNON, assert- 
ing that the $29,000,000,000 appropriations 
bill was airtight as it emerged from his Ap- 
propriations Committee, has suggested that 
critics of Federal spending be specific in their 
objections, Today’s needless extravagance is 
taken from page 216 of the bill, lines 8 and 
9. There it is proposed that the taxpayers 
provide for necessary expenses of the office 
of the Secretary of the Interior, for purchase 
of one passenged motor vehicle only, not to 
exceed $4,500. 

We raise the suggestion that a nation 
with a debt of $258,000,000,000, contemplat- 
ing a deficit in the current fiscal year of more 
than $5,000,000,000, could put Mr. Chapman 
in a Ford or Chevvie. It strikes us that $4,500 
cars are air bubbles that could be squeezed 
out of any budget without hurting it at all. 


Today’s observation in how a government 
can spend $43,000,000,000 a year is taken from 
the House Appropriations Committee hear- 
ings on the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, which prior to World War II 
spent $150,000 a year, spent $233,000 in 1947, 
$362,000 in 1948, $1,078,000 in 1949, $9,750,- 
000 in 1950, and asked for $10,168,000 in 
1951-52. 

“General NorTH. Then there is a project 
for memorializing in some form places like 
Iwo Jima, Guadalcanal, Tarawa, all of those 
places which are relatively remote, yet are 
much more significant than mere little strips 
of sand. Ourcommission * * * proposes 
to take a rough boulder, carve on it a brief 
inscription which would read something like 
this: ‘Erected by the United States of Amer- 
ica to those 6,000 soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines who died in the liberation of the Solo- 
mon Islands.” We would drag these big 
boulders to the same beaches where the 
troops went ashore and place them on con- 
crete bases where they would require no 
maintenance. 

“Mr. PHiirs. What do you estimate it will 
cost? 

“General NortTH. We set a top figure at 
$30,000. 
* . = = * 
“General NortH. Finally, in certain places 
such as Eisenhower's headquarters and Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters and so forth, we pro- 
pose to put a bronze tablet to commemorate 
that it was at this place that General Eisen- 
hower had headquarters directing so many 
men. We estimate there will be 18 of these, 

to cost $3,000 apiece.” 





Sometimes congressional chickens come 
home to roost in the administration’s air- 
tight budget. Last year when Congress de- 
cided to assist Alaska in a 5-year construction 
program of essential public works, the $70,- 
000,000 bill passed aimost unnoticed in the 
spate of billion-dollar authorizations and 
appropriations that were pouring Over the 
congressional dam. In the bill, Congress ob- 
ligated itself to undertake the whole con- 
struction program, collecting as it could 50 
percent from the Territorial government or 
other public Alaskan bodies When the 
House Appropriations Committee was called 
upon to consider the first year’s result of 
this impulsive generosity it found Alaska had 
already submitted essential public-works 
projects costing a total of $54,035,000. 

Looking over the list, their startled eyes 
encountered items such as the proposal of 
Auke Bay, 300 population, for a $200,000 
school, $150,000 worth of sewers, and a $750,- 
000 power supply. Sitka, with a population 
of 2,000, wanted $800,000 worth of schools, 
and $800,000 hospital, and streets, a small 
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boat harbor and a power supply that would 
bring the total to $4,300,000. Klawock, with 
485 population, was asking for a school, power 

supply, sewers, and a health center costing 
720.000. 

When the committee had recovered its 
breath, it slashed the President's $25,000,000 
request for this year’s construction to $9,000,- 
000 and set forth in its report to Congress 
that it had grave doubts that many of the 
communities will be able to meet the obli- 
gations which they may assume under the 
construction program as submitted in the 
departmental justification. A comparison 
with any American city’s bonded debt shows 
that it may well say so. Richmond’s public 
debt is now $32,000,000 and it views with con- 
siderable dismay the addition of $5,000,000 
during the coming fiscal year. If Rich- 
mond’s essential public works had been con- 
structed on the Sitka scale and half of it 
paid by the Federal Government, her public 
debt would be $215,000,000; on the Auke Bay 
scale, her public debt, after the Government 
had paid half of it, would amount to $368,- 
600,000. 


The Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Department of Agriculture, op- 
erates 519 laboratories with some 2,500 full- 
time employees. It requested $13,891,000 for 
1950-51, up nearly a million dollars from the 
current year. Among other pressing neces- 
sities listed by the Bureau were 63 new auto- 
mobiles and other equipment. At the hear- 
ings before a subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, the following state- 
ment from the chairman indicated that if 
there is one thing the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine does not need it is 
automobiles. 

“Mr. WHITTEN. In the Denver office it was 
disclosed that you had 217 automobiles and 
for the first 4 months of 1949, 194 of them 
were not used at all. * * * The North- 
west regional office of blister rust control 
had 20 11%4-ton trucks that were not used in 
1949. * * * The white fringed beetle 
control project at Gulfport, Miss., had 18 
stake-body trucks equipped with spray rigs 
that have not been used for some time. Two 
were last used in 1944, 11 in 1945, 3 in 1946, 
and 2in 1947. * * * The North Central 
regional Office of blister rust control acquired 
three new Ford stake-body trucks in 1947 
for use in Minnesota. Before these trucks 
were actually delivered, the use intended for 
them did not develop. As a result the aver- 
age total mileage on these three trucks is 
only 2,752 and they have been in storage 
most of the time. * * * 

“Out of 18 cars and trucks owned by the 
blister rust control project in Minnesota, 
six of them have been idle since September 
1948. In August 1948, while the blister rust 
control project at Spokane, the blister rust 
control project in Minneapolis and the white 
fringed beetle control project at Gulfport 
had so many 114-ton stake-body trucks idle, 
the division of pink bollworm control ac- 
quired five new 114-ton stake-body trucks at 
a total cost of $9,287. * * * The division 
of pink bollworm control has a tractor and 
trailer, which combination was used to haul 
water in the wild-cotton eradication program 
in Florida. Appropriations for this project 
were discontinued for the fiscal year 1917-48 


so * * * the tractor was driven from 
Florida to San Antonio, Tex., and stored in 
the warehouse there. The trailer was left in 
Florida with the admitted intention of sepa- 
rating the two pieces of equipment so no e 
in another division would ask for them. 
* * © There is just page after page in 


of this same kind of thing. 


We are running $5 
hind in paying the co this Governm 


this report 
. * 100,000,000 be- 


ts of 





If this sort of thing goes on thre 
much of the Government, you can ciear 
why.” 
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When the House of Representatives Comes 
back in session, and renews its search for 
bu s in Mr. CANNON’s airtight budget, it 
might take a critical look at pages 341-344 of 
the $29,000,000,000 appropriation bill. These 
items provide $21,825,000 for running the 
Panama Canal and the Canal Zone in the 
next fircal year. The hearings indicate that 
hese fizures cover such doubtfully urgent 

tters as (1) the maintenance of an 88- 
personnel office to look 21,000 
rees (the Commonwealth of Virginia 
personnel workers and 25,000 State 
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ats 
aicer 


mployees), (2) the construction of a gaso- 
ine station at a cost of $60,300, (3) the re- 


! 1 of a certain wooden porch, 120 feet 
ng and 8 Yeet wide, from a schoolhouse— 
timated at $41,200, and (4) the erection of 

a monument to Mai. Gen. George W. Goe- 

thals at a total cost of $296,000. What busi- 

ness this Nation has in spending $300,000 
on a Goethals monument, at a time when 
the Federal debt exceeds $258,000,000,000 
and this year’s deficit is placed at $5,000,- 
(00,000, is wholly beyond us. Perhaps Mr. 
CANNON can explain. 
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That airtight budget has a lot of paper 
in it too. Most persons are familiar with 
the infinite variety of Government publica- 
tions and perhaps no one but a first-term 
Congressman now thinks the only thing 
the Government publishes is the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp. There is aimost literally 
nothing on earth in which the Govern- 
ment is not perfectly competent to instruct 
its citizens by return mail. Detailed infor- 
mation on mist netting for birds in Japan, 
the synoptic principle of cyclones in Texas, 
the schedule for mail routes in Nevada, can- 
ning beef stew or baking an upsidedown cake, 
growing artichokes or petunias, estimating 
muskrat populations by house counts or cool- 
ing engines in supersonic flight can be had 
for the asking, or call it a nickel or a dime, 
no stamps accepted. The Government turns 
out these handy compendiums of all human 
knowledge by the tens and hundreds of 
thousands; after it does so, if nobody wants 
the things they are stored until the space 
is needed and then sold for wastepaper. A 
couple of years ago the Government Printing 
Office condemned over 10,000,000 copies of 
publications. Congressional investigators 
found as many as 500,000 copies of some of 
them on hand. 

But this is only the beginning of Govern- 
ment printing. Congressman REEs, during 
the House debate on the current appropria- 
tion bill, stated that the Federal Government 
operates the biggest printing and publishing 
business in the world. There is no doubt 
of it, but we question Mr. Rers’ estimate of 
the annual cost of all this printing as being 
some $50,000,000. The Army alone will spend 
$10,804,601 on printing next year; the Navy 
and Air Force, a little less bookishly en- 
clined, will spend $11,838,370 between them, 
and that great economizer, Secretary John- 
son, says he needs $649,000 for printing in his 
office. Curious readers, wanting to know 
what the Defense Department does with more 


not counting the cost of research, writing, 
typing, editing, reviewing and checking— 
are referred to the list and index of Depart- 
ment of the Army publications which lists 
the more recent publications of the Army; 
this list runs over 500 pages, two columns to 
ap e 

It is not only the Defense Department that 
thinks the printing presses were invented to 
be used around the clock. Congressman 
Rers recalls that a House Appropriations 
Committee disclosed one year that the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue printed 500,000,000 
tax forms and 114,000,000 instructions sheets 
to supply 47,000,000 taxpayers. Later it de- 
veicped that the bureau was leasing a whole 


ilding some place to store hundreds of 


millions of obsolete forms. A Senate Appro- 
priations Committee was momentarily em- 
barrassed in 1948 when it asked the various 
Federal agencies to submit one copy each of 
their pubiications during the past year; after 
83,723 different publications arrived at the 
committee room, Senators hastily called off 
the exhibit. One bureau that was called off, 
fortunately in time, had ready a stack of pub- 
lications of one copy each, &2 feet high. 

(The national deficit next year is now es- 
timated at $7,300,000,000.) 


Misuse of a Gift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the people, through their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, in 1935 enacted 
legislation known as the Wagner Act, 
which made it possible for employees to 
organize, form labor unions and, through 
those unions, bargain collectively and 
effectively with employers. 

In 1947, because of public demand, the 
Wagner Act was amended bby the adop- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act. That act 
gave employers certain rights, enlarged 
the benefits granted union members and 
attempted, in a small degree, to protect 
the public against strikes which injuri- 
ously affected the public health, safety, 
and welfare. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
unions, with the assistance of the Labor 
Department, the purpose of which was— 
and I quote from the statute which 
created it—‘‘to foster, promote, and de- 
velop the welfare of wage earners of the 
United States, to improve their working 
conditions, and to advance their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment,” are 
now able to call and continue strikes 
which throw hundreds of thousands of 
union as well as nonunion men out of 
employment, interfere with interstate 
commerce, deplete unemployment funds, 
and at times threaten the welfare of the 
public. 

That is a broad statement, but to 
realize its truth one need but recall cur- 
rent events. 

The coal strike of last winter, when 
one man, John L. Lewis, successfully de- 
fied the Federal Government, caused 
more than 200,000 workers to lose their 
jobs and impose hardship and suffering 


_upon the people of the northern half of 


the United States, has not been forgot- 
ten. Nor have we any assurance that a 
similar situation will not recur next 
winter. 

There is the present Chrysler strike 
which was called on January 25 for one 
purpose, with the issue now entirely dif- 
ferent. Some 89,000 Chrysler employees 
have been out of work for more than 90 
days. ‘These strikers have lost more 
than an estimated $126,000,000 in wages. 
Just how many other employees in sup- 
plier plants have lost their jobs, how 
many dealers have suffered financial 
loss, and to what extent, is not known. 


The Chrysler Corp. loss can conserya, 
tively be put at not less than $600,099. 
000. 

It is reported that the union has eq). 
lected around $7,000,000 in strike bene. 
fits from union members. It is charge 
that no more than $2,000,000 of tha 
sum has been paid out in strike benefits 
by the union; that approximately 
$5,000,000 wil: be held in a kitty for po. 
litical campaign purposes. 

From my own district have come |+. 
ters from members of the UAW-Clo, 
protesting the dollar-a-week assessment 
for strike benefits. Some write me that 
they just cannot understand why they 
should aid in paying for a strike in which 
they are not interested. 

The press of April 25 stated there was 
a surprise strike by studio engineers jy 
the American and National Broadcast. 
ing Co.’s in New York, which took the 
two systems off the air for some 2 howrs, 
although their contract with the con. 
pany does not expire until April 30, 

Railroad employees threatened to tie 
up two of the country’s largest railways 
because—and apparently only  be- 
cause—the railroads would not grant the 
union’s demand for a third and unneed- 
ed man on Diesel locomotives. That 
demand was twice declared unwarranted 
by a President’s fact-finding board— 
once in 1934 by a board appointed by 
President Roosevelt and again in 1949 
by President Truman’s board—although 
such boards are usually sympathetic 
toward all demands by the unions, 

Sixty-three hundred phone workers 
here in Washington were ready to go on 
strike, and according to the press, threat- 
ened to jam Washington’s telephone 
service. 

Nor are some unions respecters of 
either charity or the grave. 

Many remember when, in an eastern 
city, the grave diggers union called a 
strike, and not until a priest and his as- 
sistants volunteered to dig the graves 
were the dead buried. 

Only recently here in Washington 4 
radio station offered, without charge, ' 
televise, for the benefit of crippled chil 
dren the show produced by the Shriners 
but the Associated Guild of Variety A! 
tists insisted that circus hands, thous 
they took no part in the performance, be 
paid for the video performance. Result? 
The crippled children were deprived 0 
the funds which they would have other- 
wise received through the joint efforts 
of the Shrine and the station. 

Under our system of government, n0 
individual, no organization, unless it 5€ 
a taxing body created by law. has te 
right to deprive you of your money ° 
property. Yet, amazing as it may see 
in addition to a lawful tax burde: 
takes from each individual at least on 
fourth of what he earns, millions of 
lars are every year, by the uni 
acted from taxpayers who must pay * 
they desire to hold a job. In many ™ 
dustries employing hundreds of thou 
sands of individuals a job can neither 
obtained nor held unless the d 
the union be met—an initiatiol 
regular and special assessments De » 

That condition, that is, the ali 
any organization to compel a mant 








00. | . note for a job which he must have if 
h feed and clothe his family or 
is un-American, and if permit- 
y. will ultimately ruin us all. 
eondition exists because, and 
se, a majority of our people 
mpathy for the man who must 
’ manual labor—insisted that 
; make a gift of legislation 
ted special privileges, gave 
fits to employees. 
t special legislation which, I 
a gift of the American peo- 
1 workers, has been misused and 
y «used by organized labor until today 
ich  ..werful unions—more accurately, the 
ders of those unions—are not only 
eting tribute from their own mem- 
ye but are making it extremely dif- 
for the unorganized worker to ob- 
in and hold a job. 
In addition, unions are arbitrarily col- 
sting millions of dollars which they 
have, in part, used in the past—do not 
for t John L. Lewis, of the UMW, 
c $750,000 to the Roosevelt 
campaign fund—which they will use in 
V 
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ntributed 


future, for political purposes to ad- 
6 their own political ambitions— 
establish a labor government similar 
d to that of England, which exists only 
- » because we contribute our dollars. 
y ; and union members are not 
rganizations, the only work- 
in this land of ours. In fact, they 
the minority. When hundreds of 
usands of people are thrown out of 
3 their jobs, on relief, by a strike, or when 
n e public welfare is threatened because 


is 
of 


< 
ab en & « 


, of a strike, there must be a remedy. 
2 No group, to advance its own inter- 
ests, can be permitted to threaten the 


f welfare of the rest of the people, tie up 

completely and indefinitely transporta- 

1 tion, communications, or any other busi- 
hess activity which affects all of us. 


To remedy the situation, I have pro- 
posed a bill which, while preserving the 
ht of employees to organize, bargain 
llectively, and to strike, will, if en- 

i, prevent union and nonunion men 
deprived of their much needed jobs 


mae of 


ty} 


] ikes which they do not ap- 
ve, have not authorized. Men who 
iust work if they would eat should not 
deprived by any individual or organi- 


vatior 


mn ol the opportunity to earn a liveli- 


1 


red st 


nions misuse the special privi- 

1 them by the Taft-Hartley 
laws, they should automati- 
] he special benefits conferred 
nh them by those laws designed to 
m special benefits and privi- 


—mreonm 





Former Under Secretary of State Clayton 
Urges Approval of the ITO Charter 
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— COOPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
cave ‘lend my remarks, I am in- 








APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


cluding the following letter from former 
Under Secretary of State W. L. Clayton, 
appearing in the Washington Post to- 
day, stressing the importance of prompt 
approval of the ITO Charter: 


CLAYTON Urces ITO CHARTER APPROVAL 


(By W. L. Clayton, former Under Secretary 
of State) 


I am sorry to see from your editorial of 
April 21 on the International Trade Organi- 
zation that you favor deferring a decision on 
the Habana Charter. 

You say that the charter contains too 
many escape clauses and qualifications; that 
it does not remove all trade discriminations; 
that it will have little effect on international 
trade so long as ECA continues to provide 
aid for western Europe. You add that there 
is divided opinion in business groups, trade 
and civic organizations about the charter. 

May I remind you that the charter was 
completed 2 years ago; that it took more 
than 8 years and several international con- 
ferences to reach agreement on it. 

After all this labor and waiting, if now 
we postpone decision on adoption of the 
charter, the other fifty-odd countries who 
joined us in writing it will probably conclude 
that we are no longer interested in creating 
this mechanism of the United Nations for 
promoting multilateral trade throughout 
the world. Further delay now probably 
means there will be no International Trade 
Organization. 

It is true that the Charter grants certain 
exemptions and escapes but far from giving 
any nation any rights it does not already 
have, it has secured agreement on many vital 
principles of multilateral trade. Some of the 
stated objectives of the Charter are: 

“To increase the production, consumption, 
and exchange of goods, and thus to contrib- 
ute to a balanced and expanding world econ- 
omy; to further the enjoyment by all coun- 
tries on equal terms of access to markets, 
products, and productive facilities needed for 
their economic prosperity and development; 
to promote on a reciprocal and mutually 
advantageous basis the reduction of tariffs 
and other barriers to trade and the elimina- 
tion of discriminatory treatment in interna- 
tional commerce.” 

To aid in the accomplishment of these 
purposes the Charter would establish the 
International Trade Organization as an 
agency of the United Nations. This organi- 
zation would at once become a forum where 
representatives of member governments 
could meet and discuss their trade problems 
just as they meet in the Assembly and Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations to discuss 
their political and security problems. 

Mr. Paul Hoffman's recent speeches have 
emphasized the urgent need of economic in- 
tegration and the lowering of trade barriers. 
He has repeatedly called attention to the 
urgent need for the United States to greatly 
increase its imports from Europe. 

The ITO would provide a forum where such 
matters could be discussed and dealt with 
day by day instead of by occasional speeches. 
Let me mention only one or two of the other 
numerous benefits which would promptly 
flow from adoption of this Charter: 

Take the question of customs red tape, 
arbitrary rulings, absence of any impartial 
tribunal to which to appeal, lack of informa- 
tion about what regulations actually are— 
all these things make it so difficult for peo- 
ple in various countries to do business with 
each other that some informed people have 
said they are a greater barrier to imports 
than tariffs themselves. The Charter pro- 
vides for a widespread adjustment, simplifi- 
cation, and publication of customs proce- 
dures all over the world. Would you say 
that this would have little effect upon the 
character of international trade? 

We read much about private cartels—how 
they hold up prices ; wise interfere 
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with recovery abroad. The prompt estab- 
lishment of international machinery for 
dealing with the harmful effects of cartels, 
which the charter provides, should prove of 
great benefit to international trade. ; 

I believe that the rules of the charter are 
basically good rules. I believe that it is 
most important that they be made effective 
at once in order to establish the direction of 
policy which the member governments will 
pursue. The fact that governments have 
agreed to follow the principles embodied in 
the charter will affect trade policy decisions 
which member government, make every day 
In that way the charter should have a ver 
real and immediate effect upon internation: 
trade. In fact, anticipation of the estab- 
lishment of the ITO has already had its in- 
fluence in a number of cases; for example, 
one of the reasons advanced to the British 
Parliament by the Government in support of 
the monopoly law recently passed was that it 
would enable the United Kingdom to carry 
out its commitments under the ITO Charter 

Finally, may I say that I am surprised at 
the suggestion that one reason for postpon- 
ing action on the Charter is th- fact that 
there are conflicting views about the ITO. 
Have there not always been conflicting views 
in the United States on international trade? 
Do you think all our people will agree with 
Mr. Hoffman that the United States should 
greatly step up its purchases of European 
goods? Don't you know that we have power- 
ful interests in our country who would rather 
see us give away $3,000,000,000 worth of goods 
annually than to accept goods in payment 
which might in some small measure inter- 
fere with their own business? 

One of the most important and beneficial 
steps taken by the United States in the field 
of international trade policy was the enact- 
ment of the Trade Agreements Act in 1934, 
This act never would have been passed, or 
renewed, as it has been on several occasions, 
if its consideration by the Congress had been 
deferred until opinion about it had ceased 
to be divided. Indeed, opinion on it has 
been so divided that on one occasion, the act 
was seriously weakened, by amendment, in 
renewal. 

HOUSTON, TEx. 
















Economic Cooperation Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
the following article from the Boston 
Sunday Herald, Boston, Mass., April 30, 
1950: 
EUROPEAN RECOVERY CASH NOW RETURNING TO 
Arp NEw ENGLAND INDUSTRY 
(By Lawrence G. Weiss) 
A good dollar, like a bad penny, has a way 
of turning up again. 


That's what’s been happening to the dol- 
lars the United States has invested in Euro- 
pean recovery. They've been turnir up in 
the cash registers of American busine n, 
and New Englanders are getting their share. 

Our friends in Europe are using our dol- 
lars to buy our goods. It means more orders 
for New England factories, more jobs for 
New England workers, and more traffic for 
the port of Boston. It means a $10,000,000,- 
000 investment is paying dividends. 

Wide-awake Yankee businessmen, never 
the ones to sit idle when there were dollars 
to be spent, have been selling everything 
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from can openers to textile machinery to 
customers in Europe. 

They have salesmen making the rounds 
in countries like France, Italy, Belgium, and 
Britain drumming up business in tires and 
ice-cream freezers, needles, and eyeglass 
frames. And the sales are coming in. 

The dollars we've supplied to Europe are 
now paying for about 45 percent of the 
goods that are being shipped from the port 
of Boston. They've been the major factor 
behind the port’s gains in export business 
during the last year. 

SPREAD IS WIDE 

In 1 month, last year, when the dollars 
were coming in at a trickle instead of a 
stream, more than 191 New England firms got 
some of them. The total number of dollars 
for these firms exceeded ten million. 

The month was June 1949. It’s an old 
month, but there are no statistics available 
for a later one. The smallest sale in that 
month was $215 for abrasive wheels. The 
largest was $2,279,000 for coal. 

Since then the flow of dollars to New Eng- 
land has increased. 

When the United States first made its 
dollars available to western Europe in the 
spring of 1948, the Europeans wanted food, 
fuel, and agricultural implements. They 
bought these things from the Midwest and 
from areas outside the United States. 

These aren't the kind of commodities that 
New England produces. And so, in 1948, 
New England got only a small amount of the 
dollars. Most of the dollars we did get came 
from the sale of coal, which Was produced 
outside New England. 

3y the end of January 1949, New England 
had received only about 1 percent of the total 
number of dollars that were spent through- 
out the world. But even that 1 percent 
came to $22,000,000. 

After European farms began to produce 
again and our friends in Europe were less 
hungry and cold, the United States set out 
to convince them that they’d have to use 
our dollars for some long-range objectives. 

NEW ENGLAND BOON 

We wanted them to buy machinery to 
build up their industries. In that way, we 
said, they could become self-sufficient and 
we would not have to go on supporting them, 
Most of the Europeans agreed. 

They began to put their dollars into ma- 
chinery, machine tools, and electrical equip- 
ment. And that’s where New England came 
in. Those things are our meat. The dollars 
began pouring in. By June of 1949—the 
month we have figures for—our percentage 
of the dollars had more than tripled. It’s 
been going up ever since. 

puropeans are buying more and more of 
the things New England makes. They're 
making the purchases with dollars supplied 
by the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the ECA. The ECA program is a com- 
piicated one, but here’s a simple version of 
how it works. 

A customer in France wants to buy some- 
thing useful from an American factory. He 

s his government about it, and asks per- 
nission to use up some of the dollars France 

s had allocated to it by ECA. 

If the government says yes and ECA ap- 

ves, the French customer pays his govern- 

‘nt in his own currency for the thing he 

ints to buy. Then ECA pays the American 

nufacturer in dollars. 
ECA PAYS BILL 

The American seller and the French buyer 
I ness in pretty much their own way. 

u A, which means you, pays the bill. 
The money the Frenchman pays to his gov- 
nt is put into a fund called the Coun- 
Fund. This fund can be used to pay 
ictive improvements in France, like 
mprovements. Or it can be used to 
me of France's debt. In either case, 


the money can only be spent with ECA ap- 
proval. 

If it weren’t for ECA, countries in western 
Europe simply wouldn’t have the dollars to 
buy what we have to sell. We'd have had 
to do without the greater part of six billion 
dollars’ worth of export business in the last 
year and a half. 

That’s a lot of business, and it means a lot 
of jobs. But when you come right down to 
it, the dividends the United States expects 
to get from the billions it has invested in 
Europe have to be measured in something 
larger than business and jobs. 

We're sending western Europe our dollars 
so that it will be strong enough to resist 
communism. The men who thought up the 
idea feared Europe would be overrun by 
Communists if it weren’t helped. And if 
Europe were overrun, they thought, it would 
mean war between Russia and the United 
States. 

And they figured that, in terms of dollars 
and cents alone, a war would cost American 
taxpayers a great deal more than they've 
had to pay for ECA. So even ‘f we weren’t 
getting our dollars back, ECA, in their view, 
would still be a good investment. 


The McCarthy Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith an editorial 
which appeared in today’s Washing- 
ton Post, May 2, 1950, entitled “The 
McCarthy Record”: 

THe McCartuy Recorp 


Dr. Owen Lattimore’s clearly deserved re- 
buttal appearance before the Tydings sub- 
committee today should bring to an end the 
public, or circus, phase of the inquiry into 
Senator McCartuy’s charges. Thereafter, 
we hope, the subcommittee will retire into 
the closed sessions with which it should 
have undertaken its task from the begin- 
ning. Perhaps, then, this is a suitable junc- 
ture to recall the original McCarthy charges, 
although the Senator seems anxious to have 
them forgotten. 

The initial charge came in a speech at 
Wheeling, W. Va., on February 9. “I have 
here in my hand,” Mr. McCartHy was 
quoted as saying, ‘a list of 205 that were 
known to the Secretary of State as being 
members of the Communist Party and who 
nevertheless are still working and shaping 
the policy of the State Department.” This 
was followed by a telegram to President Tru- 
man asserting, “I have in my possession the 
names of 57 Communists who are in the 
State Department at present.” Then, in a 
4-hour speech to the Senate, February 20, 
Senator McCartHy declared: “I have ap- 
proximately 81 cases * * * the names 
are here.” On that occasion, he outlined the 
cases without disclosing the names, insist- 
ing that he had all the data necessary to 
support his charges. “I shall be willing, 
happy, and eager,” he said, “to go before 
any committee and give the names and all 
the information available. I shall refuse to 
give the source of the information, however.” 

It can scarcely be recalled too frequentiy, 
moreover, that in the same Senate speech, 
Mr. McCartHy made the following categori- 
cal statement: “I will not say anything on 
tie Senate floor which I will not say off the 
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floor. On the day when I take advantage of 
the security we have on the Senate floor on 
that day I will resign from the Senate. Any. 
thing I say on the floor of the Senate at any 
time will be repeated off the floor.” ginca 
then, he has named individuals and accuseq 
them of atrocious crimes, taking advantage 
of the security of the Senate. But he has 
conspicuously failed to repeat the accusg. 
tions outside the Senate’s immunity. Ang 
he has not yet resigned. 

In his appearances before the Tydings 
subcommittee, Senator McCarrHy did not 
provide the information to support his in. 
dictment of the 205 or the 57 or the 81. He 
pleaded that he could not prove his charges 
unless the FBI would prove them for him 
by surrendering the confidential investiga. 
tive records which the President had pre- 
viously forbidden the agency to surrender, 
And at last he said he would let his whole 
case stand or fall on the validity of his ac. 
cusations concerning Dr. Lattimore whom he 
called at first the “top espionage agent” in 
this country and ended by describing as a 
“bad policy risk.” 

Dr. Lattimore, it should be remembered, 
is not and never has been an employee of 
the State Department. He is a private citi- 
zen, recognized throughout the academic 
profession as one of the foremost authorities 
on the Far East, who has occasionally sub. 
mitted memoranda, in response to State De. 
partment requests, concerning policy in the 
area of his experience. Senator McCartny’s 
case against him rests primarily on the opin- 
ions Dr, Lattimore expressed—opinions with 
which the Senator happens to disagree, al- 
though many of them have been abundantly 
vindicated by events. 

Two facts appear to be plain concerning 
the Lattimore case. One is that it can prove 
nothing whatever about the validity of Sena- 
tor McCartHy’s charges that there are 205 
or 57 or 81 Communists in the State Depart- 
ment. The other is that the Senate of the 
United States has no business conducting a 
trial and passing judgment on the “loyalty” 
of a private citizen. Of course, if this in- 
volves the crime of espionage, then such a 
case should be referred to a grand jury. 
However, Senator McCartHuy has apparently 
abandoned this charge. 

In view of the misrepresentation of Dr. 
Lattimore as a State Department employee 
and extravagance of the charges made 
against him under the Senate’s immunity, 
the Tydings subcommittee was under an 
obvious obligation to allow him the oppor- 
tunity to reply in public. It is now under 
obligation, as a matter of elementary jus- 
tice, we think, to give Dr. Lattimore a speedy 
and unequivocal vindication, and in view 
of the wide mischief and alarm that have 
been caused, to make a ringing declaratio 
in behalf of the freedom of inquiry whicl 
has been gravely threatened by the La 
more case. 


State Law Overruled by United Nations 
Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 


er, certainly something new has been 
added when a California court rules that 
the United Nations Charter takes pre- 
cedence over State law. Here is a chal- 
lenge to every loyal citizen of the Um 
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I am including as part of my 
‘emarks a news article that appeared 
“er a Washington Daily News on April 
5 which tells the whole story. This 
i se SI hould be appealed to the highest 
ur land so the people may know 
nich way we are going. 
heh article follows: 
ces, April 25.—A California court, 
believed an unprecedented rul- 
d a State law which banned 
from owning land because the 
licted with the UN Charter. 
Di *t Court of Appeals said yester- 
; the Federal Constitution provides that 
5 take precedence over State laws. The 
ritten by Justice Emmet H. Wil- 
UN Charter is a treaty between 
tes and other UN members. 
he Charter guarantees universal respect 
r n *hts and fundamental freedoms 
r all, without regard to race, color, or re- 
ion. FE ise the alien land law discrimi- 
tes acainst Japanese concerning the own- 
hip of land, its restrictions are untenable 
indefe ble,” the decision said. 
had ruled that under Cali- 
en land law Sei Fufii, native of 
n, could not keep property he bought 
} 40 years ago because he was in- 
jle for citizenship. 
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TON 


10N. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, a 
‘eat segment of the national economy is 
upon the well-being of the 
sreat railroad systems of our country. 
Unless they prosper and progress the 
aaverse effects are felt throughout the 
breadth of the land. 

> most progressive railroads 

country, the Pennsylvania Rail- 

1d system is typical of the most pro- 
tems with regard to its ap- 

) the problems of the day. Its 

ler president, now chairman of the 

[ W. Clement, has been a recog- 

x d uthority in the field of railroad 
pment and enterprise. 

Few railroad officials have had better 
rtunity to view comprehensively the 
m facing the industry, certainly 
Micials have brought to the 

re sound knowledge of matters 

t railroading in large or small 
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nh an address delivered recently be- 
‘ore the chamber of commerce at San 
‘Francisco, Calif. Mr. Clement voiced 
col ion, based on his long experi- 
sensible regulation permitting 
edom of operations is an es- 
only to the progress of the 
" ut, indeed, to its very survival. 
, -H€ importance of the railroads to 
~e economy of our country is such that 

r - Cl em nt’s views and proposals de- 
set ve to be brought to the attention of 
“S Sreat a proportion of our people as 


ence that 


§ 


ae . I ask unanimous consent, 
a re, that the address be inserted 


pendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHITHER THE RAILROADS?—SENSIBLE REGULA- 
TION, GREATER FREEDOM WovuLp Aw INbDUS- 
TRY’s SURVIVAL 


The best way I know to indicate my appre- 
ciation of your invitation to come here is to 
talk with you frankly. 

If ever there were a day when men should 
face frankly the facts of life, it is today. 
No man should fear to be regarded as a Jere- 
miah if he becomes thoughtful about what 
he sees going on and expresses himself ac- 
cordingly. Nor should he be deterred from 
using what have been derided as scare words 
if he believes they are the kind of words 
that accurately describe what he observes. 

It is only natural for businessmen to look 
at things—social, political, and economic— 
through the eyes of their own particular en- 
terprise. It is also very easy to see ghosts; 
it is tempting to argue from the particular 
to the general. It is human nature to think 
that what is important to ourselves should 
be important to others. 

These observations occurred to me in con- 
nection with what I proposed to say here 
because it starts with the railroad industry. 
And I mention them so that you may apply 
whatever discount you think appropriate in 
view of my interest in railroads. 

No thoughtful, responsible citizen— 
whether businessman or not—who is inter- 
ested in keeping alive for his children and 
his grandchildren the freedoms that he him- 
self inherited, can avoid wondering at least 
whether there is really any more important 
issue before the American people than the 
very form of our Government itself. Are we 
to continue as a Republic or are we going 
to have a centralized state—by default? 

I say “thorghtful” and “responsible” be- 
cause there is altogether too little responsible 
thought being given to the subject, in what- 
ever state one finds himself; too little sense 
of individual responsibiliy. Too many are 
inclined to forget or disregard the princi- 
ples of freedom in favor of temporary Self- 
interest. Too many do not know their own 
coin or cannot detect the counterfeit coin 
of others. 

Right now and for some years we have 
been in the midst of inflation, but who 
doesn’t like a little inflation? On every side 
there are subsidies, but who believes in pri- 
vate enterprise enough to refuse a little sub- 
sidy for himself? 


ABILITY TO EARN EXPENSES SIGN OF SOUND 
BUSINESS 

We are gliding into state socialism, which 
is the easy and alluring path from freedom 
to absolutism. his path is lined with at- 
tractive signs and deceptive words that do 
not mean what they say; that are meant to 
disguise and conceal, and to fool the unwary 
and gullible. 

What, you may ask, have the railroads to do 
with all this? I believe it is the railroads— 
perhaps more particularly the railroads in 
the East—whose situation suggests some of 
the processes which those interested in state 
socialism find it advantageous to use. 

Any business, any endeavor, to continue to 
exist must be economically sound. Any busi- 
ness to be sound must earn not only its oper- 
ating and maintenance costs but also its in- 
terest and depreciation and its taxes—social 
security, income, and ad valorem. That the 
railroad transportation business (which is 
the most o-ertaxed and overregulated indus- 
try in the United States) does this, is an out- 
standing tribute to the men who operate the 
American railroads. 


EXCESSIVE REGULATION LEADS TO STATISM 

We are not opposed to taxes, but they 
should be equitable and should not be used 
to subsidize, particularly our competitors. 
We are not opposed to regulation, but it 
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should be by law and not by emotion. Many 
of us in the transportation business realize 
full well that without regulation the rail- 
roads would have been government-owned 
long ago. It is my own belief that the Inter- 
state Commerce Act of 1887 and the Sherman 
Antitrust Act of 1890 are the two most im- 
portant statutes of our time. These two acts 
properly administered are, in my judgment, 
staunch bulwarks of the freedoms our Re- 
public was founded to preserve. 

Without the Sherman Act a few large rail 
systems, possibly just one system, would have 
developed and eventually it would have be- 
come government-owned. Without recula- 
tion under the Interstate Commerce Act we 
would likewise have had government owner- 
Ship. And government ownership is so- 
cialism. 

If it was important in the past to protect 
the public and the railroads by regulation, 
it is equally important now to protect them 
from regulation. Regulation is gradually 
ceasing to be what it was intended to be. 
It is becoming a supermanagement (a form 
of centralized state operation, if you please) 
enforcing its own business judgment—or 
political judgment—upon railroad rates and 
practices, agen r= undermining the ca- 
pacity of the railroads to provide the quality 
of transportation under just and reasonable 
rates that managerial initiative, unham- 
pered, can provide. 

The whole approach to the problem of 
the after-war economy of the railroads has 
been devious. Procedural delay on the part 
of the regulatory authorities has cost the 
railroads vast sums of money—some $250,- 
000,000 after taxes on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in the last 5 years—yet prompt 
action, on the basis of the obvious, would 
have been beneficial all around. It would 
have meant no higher rates. It would have 
improved the economy of the railroads. It 
would have hastened the decrease in rates 
that always follows reconstruction after a 
period of economic upheaval and inflation 
such as we have been going through. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP MAY BE 
STEP 

If regulation under the law is important 
to the railroads, it is even more impo ‘tant 
to the shippers at large and to the p ubl ic as 
a whole that regulation shall adjust itself 
to the law. Today’s paradox is that while 
without regulation we would have had Goy- 
ernment ownership years ago, a 
result of regulation itself—Government 
ownership is being made to seem inevitable. 


ULTIMATE 





GROWTH OF SUBSIDIZATION IS BLOW AT 
SELF-RELIANCE 


I mentioned subsidy. This is another big 
factor in the transportation situation that 
has its significance to the thoughtful and 
responsible businessman who sees beyond 
his day’s work. 

It is almost impossible to find any large 
segment of the voting public today that does 
not enjoy some form of subsidy. Subsidy is 
gradually extending itself into all the rami- 
fications of business by one means or an- 
other. It is one of the insidious influences 
that is attacking the self-reliance of all the 
people. 

The upper and nether millstones between 
which the railroads are caught are the serv- 
ices which are performed at less than cost 
and the services which are performed at a 
profit but which are subject to inroads by 
subsidized competition. It is within these 
limits of the economy of the railroads that 
whether we shall have private ownership or 
the alternative of socialization will be de- 
termined. 

The commuter believes in the free enter- 
prise system for everyone but the railroads 

The airlines should exist without sub- 
sidy. Now they enjoy tax-built, tax-free air- 
ports, tax-maintained airways, and a big 
mail subsidy—many millions a year. In 
connection with this mail subsidy to the 
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airlines, it is interesting to note that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York 
Central Railroad together, in 1949, lost 
about $40,000,000 in handling the United 
States mail—enough to pay the airmail 
subsidy. 

The railroads, in other words, subsidize 
the Government and the Government sub- 
sidizes our competition. Then, under sub- 
sidy, our competitors charge less for their 
service, and the railroads lose business, 

The private automobile owner pays more 
than he should in gas taxes so that the big 
trucker can pay much less than he should. 

The railroads want no subsidy. A rail 
subsidy could ohly mean Government con- 
trol. Government control means Govern- 
ment ownership, and that is socialism. 

The railroads have a constructive problem 
of their own. It is to reduce the cost of 
their production and thus to reduce the cost 
of their service, The upper limit of rail rates 
is fixed, not only by competition but more so 
by another condition—the decentralization 
of industry to avoid transportation charges. 
The railroads produce nothing but service. 
They grew great through providing mass 
transportation in volume at low rates, 
Their future usefulness depends on the 
same thing. 

THREE PERIODS OF INFLATION POSE PROBLEMS 
IN TRANSPORTATION 


Personally, I have been through three 
periods of inflation. The first was at the 
turn of the century. It was one of even 
progress—spread over quite a few years; a 
period of expansion and inflation that was 
generally wholescme in its effect. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad through that period 
made large capital expenditures for road 
and equipment. Mountain grades became 
low grades; sharp curves became easy curves 
or straight lines; engines and cars grew in 
size. Costs were generally held down and 
there were but slight rate increases. Com- 
bined with it there came a general im- 
provement in service and in wages and 
working conditions, Then it was that the 
short-haul package traffic became unprofit- 
able and the struggle with regulation com- 
menced. 

The next period of inflation was during 
and after World War I—a period probably 
all of you remember. Under Government 
administration railroad rates and expenses 
doubled. The director general of the rail- 
roads was unencumbered then by the delays 
of regulation and rate increases paralleled 
increased expenses—so that as the peak of 
inflation was reached, the peak of rates was 
reached. During the next decade the rail- 
roads of the country spent over $15,000,- 
000,000 in improving their plant and equip- 
ment, and the period of the twenties and 
early thirties saw improvement in service, 
reduction in rates, and considerable di- 
version to the truck—particularly in the 
short haul. But, with the growth of the 
country, rail traffic—as measured by ton 
miles and passenger miles—grew during the 
twenties to exceed anything the country had 
known before. 


RATE CONTROLS PUT BRAKE ON FREE FUNCTION 
OF RAILROADS 


Following the depression came World War 
II and the temporary period of partial price 
control; then inflation on a wide scale, That 
period is too close to need any review. While 
manufacturing and other industry, in the 
free economy in which they operate, moved 
their prices with their costs—and labor 
moved its rates at will, the railroads were 
prevented by regulation from functioning as 
they should under the free enterprise sys- 
tem and from changing their charges as their 
costs changed. Regulatory processes just 
could not keep up with economic events. 

Unfortunately, the processes of rate regue 
lation do not operate on a business basis, 
Regulation reflects the emotion of business- 


men and their representatives—shippers, 
producers, traffic leagues, chambers of com- 
merce; and, while all these men in business 
make their own prices on a business basis, 
they object to the railroads pricing their 
services on the same basis. Each and every 
one of these groups or sections of the coun- 
try wish to maintain some advantage over 
other groups or sections through their rate 
structure. So any attempt on the part of 
the railroads to make their rates on a busi- 
ness basis, here in the midst of the only free 
enterprise country of the world, makes slow 
progress. 

The only approach available is the one that 
we have taken—to raise all rates to get up 
the unprofitable and then eventually bring 
down the ones that are too high—and, 
through changes of practices or methods, 
keep them profitable. 


OPPORTUNITY TO MOVE FREELY IS TODAY’S GREAT 
NEED 


The railroads are going to have to spend 
as many or even more billions after World 
War II as they did after World War I. We 
will need greater capacity motive power; long 
trains of large capacity, light-weight high- 
earning capacity cars, with relative low rates 
for the long haul. Therein lies our salva- 
tion and industry’s salvation, and we need 
the help of each other if we are to make prog- 
ress and preserve a free economy. 

The country has doubled in size since any 
additional railroads have been built. The 


people consume more transportation every 


day. With the constant growth of transpor- 
tation we feel confident that to take the place 
of that unprofitable business which the rail- 
roads lose, there will come more profitable 
business. It will come if the country con- 
tinues to progress, and we—the railroads— 
will be restored to prosperity and will per- 
form to the benefit of the people as a whole 
if we are permitted to move in the free 
economy in which you all live and have your 
business being. 

If we don’t get that opportunity, then we 
will move right along with the socialistic 
drift of the day and become a creature of 
the state, supported by additional taxation 
which you will have to pay—if, of course, 
you manage to stay free yourselves. 


PROFIT MOTIVE IS SPARK PLUG OF THE AMERICAN 
SYSTEM 


As you watch developments in_ this 
country, note how many people talk against 
communism and against socialism. If it 
were not so tragic, it really would be amus- 
ing to observe these peopie in all walks of 
life denouncing socialism, denouncing Gov- 
ernment ownership, while at the same time 
they are fostering policies that are hastening 
the advent of the very thing they talk 
against. 

Capital is the product of effort in a free 
society. The greatest aggregation of capl- 
talists the world has ever known are the 
American workmen, and as they have become 
capitalists they have promoted prosperity. 
Only where the mass of the people have the 
courage to have capital have they the courage 
to love freedom. The citizen of the totali- 
tdrian state has no property, he is property— 
state owned. He is a slave. Only the profit 
motive made us what we are. And the right 
to, and maintenance of, the profit motive in 
business or industry, or any other form of 
capitalist enterprise, is the only way we can 
maintain our freedom, 


AMERICANS CANNOT SUPPORT HALF-SLAVE, HALF- 
FREE ECONOMY 


At the time of the signing of the Constitu- 
tion someone asked Benjamin Franklin, 
“What have we got?” and he replied, “You 
have a Republic if you can keep it.” That 
was the Republic we kept for about a hun- 
dred years, and it was the Republic which 
subsequently a Minister of the United States 
to England said, “* * * will endure so 
long as the ideas of the men who made it 
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continue to be dominant.” Those are {dea 
that, in our time, are gradually disappearin 
or being circumscribed with other ways of 
thinking as we gradually slide from a Te. 
public to a democracy and then to the SOcial. 
istic state. 

One of the country’s really great men 
Illinois’ greatest, said that this country could 
not remain half slave and half free, I¢ tha: 
were true in the agricultural economy of his 
day, it is just as true of the industrial econ. 
omy today. We just cannot continue to have 
America survive with part of its industry 
operating in a free economy and part oper. 
ating in a slave economy. Neither can we 
have any line of competitive endeavor, such 
as in the transportation field, half supgj. 
dized and half taxed, without eventually 
destroying it. 

The world suffers more from those whose 
intentions are good but whose thinking {s 
warped than it does from those of bad pur. 
poses. The Government should not guaran. 
tee people an income from their occupation, 
but the right to pursue it unmolested by 
unwarranted intrusions of Government ang 
regulation. The theory behind the Republic 
was that Government should mind its own 
business as long as the people minded theirs, 
It was the fear of want and the ambition to 
excel that brought the human race up from 
ignorance to intelligence, from barbarism to 
civilization; that was the compelling urge 
that brought this country from a wilderness 
to its high state of prosperity in so short a 
time. 


PROGRESS WAS GREATEST IN ERA OF FREEDOM 


Your forebears and mine, after the Revolu- 
tion, when this country was at its lowest 
ebb, did not have anyone to guarantee them 
a price for their crop. There was no hand- 
out from any other country to keep them 
from going communistic. Nobody sent them 
food to bring up their caloric ration or to 
improve their vitamin intake. None of those 
things had ever been heard of. They went 
out into the far reaches of this country and 
survived or did not survive as they were able 
to make a living out of the soil they tilled. 

The Republic, in the very beginning, recog- 
nized that one of the ruling guides of human 
association was to guarantee to everyone the 
free exercise of his industry and the posses- 
sion of its products, and that agriculture, 
manufacture, commerce, and _ transporta- 
tion—the foundation of prosperity—are the 
most thriving when left most free to indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

Grover Cleveland, one of the strong Amer!- 
cans of my youth—“Tell the Truth” Cleve- 
land—in his second inaugural address stated: 
“Paternalism is the bane of republican in- 
stitutions; it undermines the self-reliance 
of our people and substitutes in its place 
dependence upon governmental favoritism; 
it stifles the spirit of true Americanism and 
stupefies every ennobling trait of American 
citizenship.” 


AS THE RAILROADS GO—SO GOES THE COUNTRY 


Few people realize that the sixteenth 
amendment—the income-tax amendment— 
made over to the Government the whole 
power of an autocrat to take from one indl- 
vidual and not from another as it will, and 
to take in different proportion from different 
individuals as it will. People did not realize 
when it was adopted that it was not a power 
of constitutional taxation, but was—and still 
is—the power of confiscation. The power to 
tax is the power to destroy. 

The evils of subsidy are the taxes it res 
quires. They help the drift of the country 
toward the socialistic state, and the fact that 
the railroads and not your business may be 
involved is no lasting consolation to you. 
The country will go as the railroads go. And 
it is in your own interest to see that the rail 
roads continue as free enterprise under see 
sible regulation, for if they do not survive~ 
no other business will. 








+ no Government subsidy, no Gov- 
d. No government is strong 








a f : everybody to lean on, nor rich 
= r everybody to live on. Within the 
: , Sherman Antitrust Act and the 
tte! Commerce Act we want only eco- 
nomic f m to develop and prosper to 
best interests of the free in- 
d the free people that we serve. 
The Road to Socialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
; consent to insert in the Ap- 


\dix of the Recorp a very fine address 
made by the attorney general of Vir- 

ia, t onorable J. Lindsay Almond, 
M 1 College, Harrisburg, Va., on 


The1 ng no objection, the address 
v ‘dered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


Tue Roap To SOcIALISM 


I like to Ciscuss with you some vital 
front all who are concerned 
f ival of the institution of 
representative democracy. That 
| devotion to our country which 
and cankers in lethargy, to 
he stupor of drowsiness under the 
of an international emergency, 
h saps the energizing vitality 
1 rendering it impotent to respond 
f survival when the dark days of 
descend upon us. Eternal 
he price of liberty in peace as 
1 { war, “The ramparts we watch” 
to our patriotism in the pur- 
a sane and constructive course in 
well as in foreign policy. In 
today domestic and interna- 
are interwoven in breadth of 
pth of importance. 
ig character of every structure, 
ial, physical, ideological, is 
with the stability of the 
n which it rests. The archi- 
ilder dare not defy the laws of 
ire and nature’s God. He will 
adhere to and follow tried, 
wn, proven, and practical funda- 
iciples and formulae. Whatever 
may be in his commendable 
zress and improvement he will 
ch, abandon, or undermine the 
upon which the superstructure 
1en he does so he knows that 
ad the inevitable crash of 
catastrophe. 
how many of you realize that our 
ching, or may have reached, and 
in the turning point of its his- 
t the decisions relating to 
y now being made, and those 
W as an inevitable consequence, 
the character of our political 
> life for a long time to come. 
the fateful crossroads of our 
pment and destiny.” Until 
political and economic roads 
ed gave ample opportunity for 
ul exercise of the proven and 
of individual initiative, self 
~..-»: Mdependence, and responsibility. 
- are now taking lead only to 
n self security, governmental 
f basic industry, regimentation 
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of the people through collectivist controls, 
abrogation of the free market principle, 
sabotage of the law of supply and demand 
and the death knell of the free enterprise 
system. They are the deep and devastating 
inroads of socialism upon the American way 
of life. They are the paths to the authori- 
tarian and welfare state. We are at grips 
with socialism under the fraudulent and de- 
ceptive guise of national planning. Social- 
ism is the intervening and deviating step 
between capitalism and that antithetical and 
hideous ideology known as communism. 

Beckoned by the siren call of the false 
assumption that we are getting something 
for nothing, we are bartering our most pre- 
cious heritage of liberty. 

Anyone who dares warn his fellow citizens 
of our mad and reckless rush into the em- 
brace of socialism is called a reactionary. He 
is told that he is refusing to face the real 
issues and is resorting to bugaboo and scare 
procedures. But let us see who is facing the 
genuine issues. Certainly, not the welfare 
state boys. Not the indolent, the idle care- 
free crowd who seek a redistribution of the 
national wealth, those who would penalize 
the frugality and industry of those who have, 
to reward the indolence, indifference and 
inertia of those who have not, simply be- 
cause they seek not to improve their own 
condition by the exercise of ambition, initia- 
tive, and enterprise. Can it be those who 
seek to create a centralized government in 
Washington strong enough for everybody to 
lean on and big enough for everybody to 
live on, not realizing that the vitality of the 
entire social and economic structure is 
sapped in proportion to the increase of the 
political powers of such a government? Can 
it be those who seek to destroy the individual 
zest and initiative, the inventive genius and 
progressiveness of those who invest their 
energies, substance, and resources in the 
stability, growth, and expansion of tech- 
nology, science, industry, commerce, busi- 
ness, and agriculture, under the impetus of 
free enterprise, thereby creating the fiber of 
life and sustenance for the entire body politic, 
augmenting the strength of the Nation and 
meeting in full the increasing demands of 
employment and individual security? The 
answer is so obvious as to render its state- 
ment unnecessary. 

That which we now witness springs from 
the inherent nature of man. Humankind 
is innately selfish and grasping. Areas, 
sects, and classes organize to seek advantages 
limited to their own special groups. The 
impact upon the commonweal is a matter of 
no concern. Special privilege with its in- 
evitable encroachments upon the relative 
rights of others has become the order of the 
day. Political and economic philosophy has 
changed to political and economic strategy. 
We are losing the glorious democratic trin- 
ity of “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” Through the 
welded, compact response of minority pres- 
sure groups to the dangling bait of political 
promises we are descending into government 
of the many by the few. We are rapidly con- 
taminating and distorting the virtue of an- 
other basic and fundamental trinity, “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” We 
are eschewing the essence of the democratic 
concept of life, bartering liberty and placing 
profligate emphasis upon a reckless and cost- 
ly pursuit of happiness. Instead of improv- 
ing, securing, and transmitting untarnished 
to posterity the heritage which came to us 
through blood and sacrifice we are consum- 
ing it in riotous living. The flames on the 
altar of socialism, unless we reverse the 
trend, will be its funeral pyre. 

From days of old men have yearned to be 
rid of the uncertainties of a world charac- 
terized by change, risk, and want. Faced by 
the uncertainty of his food supply because 
of vagaries of weather conditions primitive 
man resorted to magic to propitiate the 
gods. Modern man is the counterpart of 
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his cave-dwelling brother. Confronted by 
limitations on the supply of goods and serv- 
ices modern men dream of utopias and the 
Santa Claus state. If your resources and 
production do not permit us to satisfy all 
of our desires, then, instead of relying on 
our own initiative and the dint of hard un- 
sparing effort, it is more pleasant and mo- 
mentarily comforting to follow the lines of 
least resistance. No matter how degrading 
to self respect and how derogatory to in- 
dependence, we indulge the fond thought 
and hope that there is a kind father in 
Washington to whom we can look for help 
in the mendicant role of a supplicant and 
not go away disappointed. It matters not 
that the father in Washington produces 
nothing, that the Government will have to 
pyramid tax upon tax, further devaluate the 
currency, increase inflation, and add to the 
crushing weight of an already appalling debt. 
These practices are so soothing that their 
adverse effects are not immediately appar- 
ent. They lull us into a state of sonambu- 
lism. 

It is the caressing simplicity of the line 
of thinking, or total lack of it, that regards 
Government spending as a cure-all 
makes it so dangerous. They tell us that 
we need not worry about unbalanced bude- 
ets, recurring deficits, a stupendous national 
debt and and increasing taxation, because 
the rising national income will take care of 
that. That ts becoming the comforting but 
dangerous and fallacious dogma of the mod- 
ern age. It is nothing but a conven 
doctrine for refusing to face our inescapabl 
responsibilities. It is whistling in the dark 
as we pass by the proverbial graveyard. 

It was not through the application of 

1 
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such a doctrine that we have succeeded ir 
the past in achieving an increase of nations 
production at the average rate of 4 perce 
per year. The well-known research agency, 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
in a study of manufacturing productivity, 
has shown that by the end of the fourth 
decade of this century m 
put in the United States was four times that 
achieved at the turn of the century. This 
increase was accomplished with only one- 
third as many man-hours of factory labor 
per unit of output as was the case 40 years 
earlier. New industries that were created 
gave employment to our increasing man- 
power and at the same time these industries 
turned out products which increased the 
standard of living for the average man 

Why change from such a system or even 
contaminate it with the virus of socialism 
which has brought despair to the people and 
bankruptcy to every nation which has em- 
braced it? 

Our economic strength and progress was 
not the result of seeking salvation throt 
the gospel of social security at the hand 
of a paternalistic government. Nor can w 
associate our economic growth with the id 
of Government spending. Our growth and 
Our greatness are the direct and undeniable 
result of risk taking, investment, and the 
freedom of the businessman to take chances 
with his resources because he knew he could 
own and use a fair proportion of the fruits 
of his genius and labor. Risk and uncer- 
tainty, which were feared by the static so- 
cieties of the past, were met head on and 
face to face by the dynamic forces of the fr 
enterprise system. The businessman was t 
initiator of change and progress and 
willing bearer of risks under the natural laws 
of a free economy. The profit-and- 
statement was the barometer of the for 
of competition. Paternalistic socialism - 
sets the barometer by destroying pr 
Without profit the risk of vent 





inufacturing out- 











Ire and in- 
vestment is gone, initiative is destroyed, pro- 
duction recedes and unemployment rises, 
with want and penury stalking in the wake. 

The handout state with its philosophy 
of spending aims at providing bread and 
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circuses after the Roman fashion. Under 
the socialistic system the Roman Empire, 
shorn of all of its glory, power, and prestige, 
found its last resting place on the scrapheap 
of oblivion. 

We follow the same road when each group, 
hat in hand, turns to the benevolence of a 
paternalistic state in a competitive grab for 


favors in the name of the gencral welfare. 
The philosophy extent in the land that 
the state must guarantee a minimum of 
security to every individual against all sorts 
and kinds of hazards not only weakens the 


moral fiber of the people but is productive 
of economic stagnation. It not only makes 
more and more taxes inevitable but it ren- 
ders necessary, aS a consequence, more and 
more controls over the economy, reaching 
down to the grass-root level of the entire 
society in abridgment of the liberties of all 
of the people. High and confiscatory levies 
upon individual and corporate income and 
inheritance dry up savings necessary for the 
formation of capital and rob state and local 
government of the sources of revenue neces- 
sary to the performance of their essential 
functions. 

The key to our economic progress has been 
the fact that the savings of the people have 
been directed to the manufacture of the in- 
struments and the expansion of productior. 
In the Socialist state the government ab- 
sorks the savings of the people. Technologi- 
cal changes, many of them of a revolutionary 
character, have been brought to fruition and 
use by innovators—men of imagination, dar- 
ing, incentive and initiative—who carved 
their own way of invention, discovery, and 
success. This spirit of adventure, the crea- 
ture of freedom of enterprise, is fast giving 
way to the psychology of dependence upon 
a paternalistic state. 

The fundamental question which we must 
answer now—and the hour is late—is 
whether we are more likely to promote eco- 
nomic welfare and individual freedom 
thrcugh governmental measures designed to 
redistribute income and level all classes and 

onditions of men or our destiny is to con- 

tinue to be forged through a competitive 
system unhampered by bureaucratic controls 
and free to increase national production. 

Proponents of the philosophy of spend- 
ing maintain that they are the champions of 
a free competitive economic system. Their 
actions not only cast suspicion on the pro- 
fessions of their faith but flatly contradict 
every concept of the free-enterprise system. 

t may be that many of these persons are 
sincere, but misguided through igncrance 
of the workings of the free, competitive 
market. They seek to foist controls on the 
economy the inevitable result of which is 
to cripple or destroy the system. 

There are others, of course, who are less 
innocent and really know better. They are 
legion, and are the disciples of the Marxian 
theory, and Sccialists at heart. They are 
the planners who advocate our following 
amaster plan. They are the integrators and 
the coordinators who strive for unification 
of our multifarious economic activities ac- 
cording to a neatly formulated plan worked 
out by a centralized, self-perpetuating Gov- 
ernment bureau or department. They soft- 
pedal statism, the welfare state, and Govern- 
ment ownership. Like so many of their So- 
cialist confederates of pinkish hue they call 
it the planned economy. Adroitly, they 
realize that the idea of nationalization does 
not strike a responsive chord in the minds 
of the American people. Planning is a much 
more attractive term since millions of per- 
sons from the housewife to the businessman 
are engaged in daily planning of their ac- 
tivities. The snare is that it seems to be a 
very rational procedure to base one’s conduct 
upon a careful weighing of all alternatives 
and to have a clear understanding of your 
goal. It seems to be the scientific way of 
doing things. You clearly formulate your 
objectives, and then you seek for the best 


means to accomplish. It is all very simple. 
They ask the question, if the individual 
is wise in following this procedure why can- 
not the Nation follow a similar pattern 
through Government planning and controls? 

Unfortunately, collectivist planners sub- 
stitute pseudo-science for the genuine arti- 
cle. One characteristic of the scientific at- 
titude is to respect the medium with which 
the scientist is dealing. In matters per- 
taining to society the medium that must be 
respected consists of human beings and the 
cultural environment in which they func- 
tion. 

During a century and one-half we have 
developed a constitutional form of govern- 
ment, democratic political machinery, giv- 
ing voice to the wishes of its citizens, and 
an industrial system which registers the de- 
sires of every family through their daily ex- 
penditures on a wide variety of goods and 
services. Political democracy and the free 
market have gone hand in hand. One has 
been the concomitant of the other. We can- 
not ignore the fact that the nineteenth 
century, which made the greatest strides in 
establishing universal suffrage, freedom of 
speech, of assembly, and of the press, was 
also an age in which free enterprise and the 
principle of self-help prevailed in economic 
affairs. It is also significant that in recent 
decades those countries where a highly cen- 
tralized government controls production and 
distribution, initiative is dead, the people 
verge on robots, thought is muzzled and the 
labor prison camp is the destination of the 
political dissenter. The collectivist-minded 
should ponder these historical developments. 
Those bent on driving this country into the 
slough of socialism might consider the des- 
perate plight of our British cousins. 

If the pseudo-science of the planners re- 
sults in ignoring historical facts about our 
culture, it also does violence to the facts of 
human nature. The atmosphere created by 
Government controls and regulations does 
not encourage the undertaking of risks, of 
venturing into untried territory. Ask your- 
self whether centralized planners would have 
selected a young Virginia farm boy to mech- 
anize agriculture. Yet that is what Cyrus 
H. McCormick did. Would a centralized 
planning bureau have picked an ex-newsboy 
and railroad telegraph operator by the name 
of Thomas A. Edison to invent the electric 
light, the phonograph, and the motion-pic- 
ture industry? Would they have chosen a 
mechanic by the name of Henry Ford, who 
brought about the revolutionary changes 
associated with the automobile? These are 
only a few names in the glorious history 
of modern technology. Innovation, which 
was responsible for our great material prog- 
gress, could only flourish in an environment 
devoid of the authoritarian principle. 

The interventionist denies that he is a 
Socialist and that socialism is the last step 
before communism. When faced with the 
facts of history he denies that he is aiming 
at centralized planning. He claims that he 
wishes to eliminate the weak spots in the 
competitive market. He does not desire to 
interfere with the price system, but hopes 
rather to stabilize our economy through fis- 
cal and monetary policies. Actually, what 
we find him doing is attempting to perpet- 
uate price controls, propounding fly-by- 
night schemes for allocation of materials 
and rationing, and granting more and more 
subsidies for a rapidly increasing list of 
welfare services. 

The more forthright among the planners, 
such as William H. Beveridge in his book, 
Full Employment in a Free Society, have 
pointed out that deficit spending will not of 
itself accomplish the objective of attaining 
economic stability. It will, in addition, 
necessitate centralized government controls 
over prices, production, wages, transfer of 
workers against their will from one job to 
another, the location of industry and the se- 
lection of private investment, 
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As I see it, such nebulous schemes can on! 
result in the loss of our liberties. Substi. 
tuted for your freedom of choice wil] pa the 
caprice of government officials in deciding 
what is good for us all. To have the fate 
of the economy depend upon the ability ofa 
central government agency to forecast eco. 
nomic changes is a deplorably dangerous 
matter. Errors of judgment, when we are 
dealing with the over-all economy, must lead 
to the imposition of further controls and 
restrictions and to the state taking over the 
ownership of the key industries. 

There is no half-way stopping point pe. 
tween a free market, where the price system 
regulates production and distribution, and 
a collectivist economy. The two will not 
blend. They are irreconciliable, Those 
who assert that they are for a mixed economy 
a combination of private enterprise and gov. 
ernmentally regulated or sponsored indus. 
tries, can only produce a situation that is 
very much mixed indeed and where the term 
economy would surely be a misnomer, 

The recent elections in New Zealand, Aus. 
tralia, and Great Britain indicate that their 
people have called a halt to authoritarian 
controls. They have had the opportunity of 
sampling the ways of those who have extolled 
the glories of socialism and have found that 
the realities were far less attractive than the 
utopian promises. 

History is full of the tragedies of well-in- 
tentioned, zealous advocates who brought 
down upon their people injury and misery 
not anticipated in the visionary schemes orig- 
inally propounded. We know that there are 
shortcomings in our economy. We must 
control the growth of monopolies; we must 
learn to avoid reckless speculative behavior 
that results in business depressions, and we 
must render assistance to the needy and af- 
flicted. But in correcting abuses and inade- 
quacies we must not rush to embrace a sys- 
tem of controls that can only lead to the col- 
lectivist economy and the authoritarian 
state. 

Americans have a strong idealistic bend 
in their national character, but it has been 
tempered by an ever stronger sense of the 
practicalities of life. 

We are not given to rushing in “where 
angels fear to tread.” We wish to know the 
means by which our ends are to be achieved. 
While we may welcome change, we desire to 
see whether or not the programs advanced 
by the enthusiast or brain-truster may not 
bring about evils that were not expected or 
may force us to give up things which we have 
long cherished and which we continue to 
regard as essential to the American way of 
life. 

No matter what storm may descend upon 
us, let us gird our loins with truth and Jus- 
tice, and protected by the shield of an un- 
wavering faith in God give our all in the pres- 
ervation of the fundamental verities upon 
which this Nation was founded, upon which 
she has steadily and soundly grown to her 
present position of eminence and power and 
upon which she must endure. 





Proposed Sale of Westchester Apartments 
in Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in the 
April 19, 1950, issue of the Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C., there appeared an 








awticle outlining a plan which is being 
developed by the Randall H. Hagner Co., 

washington real estate firm, for the 
Je of the 553-unit Westchester Apart- 
ments, Which is the largest elevator 
apartment development in Washington. 
“rhe article pointed out that among 
.e tenants are the Nation’s top housing 
oficial, Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator Raymond M. Foley; Secre- 
tory of the Interior Mr. Chapman; Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Mr. Brannan; and 
seven Senators; five generals; three ad- 
mirals; six judges; and many other 
civilian and military officials. 

Here is just one more instance of the 
current trend of private corporations to 
transfer their operations from that of 


sale C 


the 





a private corporation to a cooperative 
for the purpose of obtaining tax exemp- 
tion under a law which was originally 


intended to benefit farmers only. 

This is another glaring example of how 
it is possible under our existing tax laws 
to obtain tax exemption in the name of 
the American farmer, and unless Con- 
gress takes action to correct this trend 
soon, we are going to have no one left 
n private industry to pay taxes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp this 
article in its entirety. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Hacner PLANS Co-op SALE OF WESTCHESTER— 
553-UNITr APARTMENT BUILDING May BE 
OFFERED THIS SUMMER 

(By Robert J. Lewis) 

A plan is being developed by the Randall 
H. Hagner Co., Washington real-estate firm, 
for the cooperative sale of the 553-unit West- 
chester Apartments, largest elevator apart- 
ment development in the Washington area, 
it was learned today from George N. Ray, 
if the Hagner firm. Mr. Ray said 
details have not been worked out. 

Samuel R. Walker of New York, vice pres- 
ident the City Investing Co., which con- 
trols the Realest Corp., owner of the develop- 
ment since 1947, said the company would 
consider selling the apartments. 

“There is no written agreement involved, 
but we have been informed that a plan is 
being developed in Washington, and if it is 
g00d then we will discuss it,” he said. 


LAW CURBS EVICTIONS 


“We are very happy with ownership of the 
ty and whether there is any sale is a 
‘(ter for the future to determine.” 

Under the District Rent Control Act, con- 
Set of 65 percent of the tenants to a co- 
peratir ile would be needed before any 
€viclohs could be undertaken, though Mr. 
d there was no intention to evict any 


pres aent ¢ 


t law expires, however, on June 380. 
t date, unless the 65 percent re- 
reenacted, cOoperative sales 
made without other than normal 

ainst evictions. 
Said he understood about 60 
dy had expressed willingness to 
irtments. He added that he 
cuss details of the sales pro- 

1 @ tenants committee. 


~~ 02.0 


N i: 


LEY IS AMONG TENANTS 


er Co. president added, “we will 
ry fair plan and there will be no 
people out.” 
> expected completion of the co- 
ie during the summer. 
‘Chester's 553 apartments have a 
«iil rooms, plus 686 bathrooms. 
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The apartments are in four buildings on a 
274 acre site at 4000 Cathedral Avenue NW. 
The development was purchased from Dutch 
interests by the Realest Corp. 

Among tenants are the Nation’s top hous- 
ing official, Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator Raymond M. Foley; Secretary of 
the Interior Chapman, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Brannan; seven Senators, five gen- 
erals, three admirals, six judges and many 
other civilian and military officials. 





The Kerr Natural Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Tulsa Tribune of April 
22, 1950, regarding the natural-gas bill 
recently passed by the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wuy SucuH Furor Over Kerr BILL WHICH 
WOULDN'T CHANGE ANYTHING? 


(Rowley on oil) 


For a time, I wrote politics on a newspaper 
back in Pittsburgh. I thought I knew most 
of the tricks of the game—devising propa- 
ganda and selling the public a bill of goods. 
But I take off my hat to the master mind 
behind the opposition to the Kerr natural 
gas bill. 

I may be entirely wrong, but I have a 
strong hunch that Leland Olds, former chair- 
man of the Federal Power Commission, has 
been patting himself on the back since Presi- 
dent Truman vetoed the bill last Saturday. 
Olds was appointed by President Truman to 
another term on the Commission, but the 
Senate refused confirmation. Writings of 
Olds, presented to Senators at the time, made 
many believe Olds was communistic in his 
views about the United States and its insti- 
tutions and traditions. 

Seldom in recent history has so much agi- 
tation developed about any measure as that 
over the Kerr bill. This furor was not con- 
fined to Congress. Farm groups, labor organ- 
izations, the mayors of 18 large cities, and 
other civic and political, bodies throughout 
the Nation bombarded Congress to defeat the 
bill and then put pressure on President 
Truman to veto it. 

All, including radio commentators, had one 
argument. They said passage of the bill 
would increase the prices of natural gas to 
consumers by $100,000,000 a year or more. 

According to records I have, Olds was the 
first person to make the claim that exempt- 
ing independent natural-gas producers 
(those who do not own or have any interest 
in natural gas pipe lines) from jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission in the mat- 
ter of arm’s length sales of natural gas (sales 
to purchasers at the well), would increase the 
price of gas to consumers. He told a con- 
gressional committee in April 1949 the raise 
would be $80,000,000 or so a year. 

I am told Olds supplied memoranda relat- 
ing to the Kerr bill to radio commentators. 
If I had been active enough in efforts to 
defeat the bill to get up memoranda for radio 
commentators, I would have supplied the 
data, also, to mayors of large natural-gas 
consuming cities and other consumers of gas. 
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What was not brought out by radio com- 
mentators or others was the fact the Kerr 
bill did not seek to change any condition or 
situation which has existed for years. 

The Kerr bill did not seek to take from 
jurisdiction of the FPC independent gas pro- 
ducers for the FPC had never exercised juris- 
diction over them. Hence, so much agita- 
tion over a bill which would not change any- 
thing naturally makes one suspicious. 

The Kerr bill was designed solely to main- 
tain the same condition and situation which 
has existed for years. It simply clarified the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938 by specifically ex- 
empting independent natural-gas producers 
from jurisdiction of the FPC in the matter 
of arm’s-length sales of gas. That exemp- 
tion was intended by Congress when it passed 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938, and the FPC 
had abided by the exemption. 

Olds himself admitted such was the in- 
tent of Congress and joined with other 
members of the FPC in so stating in an order 
issued by the Commission on August 7, 1947, 
That order, or rule, stated: 

“It seems appropriate and desirable at this 
juncture for the Commission to adopt and 
promulgate the rule contained herein, which 
is designed to relieve any existing uncertainty 
regarding the Commission’s position that it 
will not seek to assert jurisdiction over the 
sale of natural gas to interstate pipe lines by 
independent producers or gatherers. 

“The Federal Power Commission is Of the 
opinion that it was the intent of the Con- 
gress that the control of production or gath- 
ering of natural gas should remain a func- 
tion of the States and that the Natural Gas 
Act should not provide for regulation of those 
subjects. F 

“For the purpose of administering the 
Natural Gas Act, the Commission will con- 
strue the exemption contained in section 
1 (b) to the effect that the provisions of the 
act shall not apply to the ‘production and 
gathering’ of natural gas, as including arm’s- 
length sales of natural gas by independent 
producers and gatherers, made during the 
course or completion of production and 


gathering. 
“The Commission, consistent with this 
construction, will not assert jurisdiction 


over such producers and gatherers who might 
be subject to jurisdiction solely because of 
such sales.” 

Despite this rule by the FPC and its ad- 
mission as to the intent of Congress to ex- 
empt independent natural-gas producers, the 
Commission, following a United States Su- 
preme Court decision in a gas case involving 
a producer who owned a natural-gas pipe line, 
decided it had authority to regulate prices of 
natural gas sold by independents and that it 
intended to assert that authority or jurisdic- 
tion. Hence the reason for the necessity of 
the Kerr bill to clarify the matter, and to 
maintain conditions which have existed for 
years. 

The utter fallacy of claims of Opponents 
of the Kerr bill that its passage would in- 
crease gas prices to consumers is so easily 
proven I can’t understand why radio com- 
mentators and others fell for such misrepre- 
sentation of facts. 

Up to this time, independent producers 
of natural gas have not been under jurisdic- 
tion of the FPC. The Kerr bill would have 
simply continued that situation. Instead 
of natural gas prices being raised because 
there was no jurisdiction over independent 
producers by the FPC, prices, both at the well 
and for consumers, have been reduced 

Prices of natural gas at the well head de- 
clined from an average of 11 cents a thou- 
sand cubic feet in 1922 to about 4 cents in 
1940. They have increased since 1940, due 
to increases in costs of operations, but right 
now are lower than they were in 1922 

Also, Government figures show that, due 
to larger pipe lines and larger volumes of 
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natural gas sales, the average price of gas to 
the consumer in the United States has 
actually declined during the past 10 years. 
Yet, during that same period, when gas prices 
were being reduced, prices of all commodities 
and labor increased approximately 80 per- 
cent. 

That is the actual record of natural gas 
prices over the past years when independent 
natural gas producers were exempt from 
jurisdiction of the FPC. So, how in the 
name of all that is holy can opponents of 
the Kerr bill claim that unless this exemp- 
tion were removed these same natural gas 
producers would increase prices to con- 
sumers by $100,000,000 a year or more? 

Personally, we can only figure they either 
did not seek or want facts and that they 
were influenced by the statements made by 
Olds that the Kerr bill would result in the 
big increase in price to consumers. 

As to Olds, Congressman JOHN E. Ly te, of 
Texas, in a statement to the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the Senate, which was consider- 
ing Olds’ reappointment as Commissioner to 
the FPC, said he had checked Olds’ writings in 
publications now deemed as favoring commu- 
nism. He said in those published articles 
Leland Olds: 

“Urges comrades to enroll in Communist 
training courses so as to equip themselves 
for greater usefulness in the movement; 

“Advocates the elimination of private prop- 
erty in productive enterprise; 

“Hails the decay of the church as a reli- 
gious institution and its transformation into 
a handmaiden of the capitalistic system; 

“Sneers at the Fourth of July as the day 
set apart by the world’s greatest exploiters to 
glorify their rise to power; 

“Reveals his fundamental opposition to the 
American system of private enterprise; 

“Foresees the elimination of competitive 
private capitalism; 

“Extols the virtues of the Russian system 
as contrasted with conditions of the United 
States; and 

“Praises the Russian system as the coming 
world order and as a model for the United 
States.” 

We feel false information was supplied 
radio commentators and others about the 
Kerr bill, and that most of us who knew the 
facts, including this columnist, were extreme- 
ly derelict in seeing that they obtained accu- 
rate information. 

One well-Known Tulsan said yesterday: 
“Many operators fear the application of juris- 
dictional authority of the FPC to fix the price 
of natural gas at the well is no red herring 
but is a part of a shrewdly planned com- 
munistic effort to develop lack of confidence 
in the consuming public of the ability of 
gas, steel, oil, automotive, and other Ameri- 
can industries to regulate prices of their 
products.” 





Passage of Rivers and Harbors Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD a very interest- 
ing article on the subject of the recent 
passage by the Senate of the bill author- 
izing rivers and harbors and flood-con- 
trol projects, written by Mr. C. F. Byrns, 
published under date of April 27, 1950, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OFF THE RECORD 
(By C. F. Byrns) 


Newspaper and radio commentators have 
nad a Roman holiday over the recent passage 
by the Senate of the bill authorizing rivers 
and harbors and flocd-control projects all 
over America. With almost unanimous 
voice, they have cried “pork.” They have 
bemoaned the fact that men in the Senate 
who have been insistent upon economy in 
Government spending supported the water- 
ways authorization bill and beat down every 
amendment designed to cut its total. 

The $1,600,000,000 total estimated cost of 
the projects this bill would authorize is 
matched up with the expected $5,500,000,000 
deficit for the present fiscal year, and the 
impression is created that the waterways 
bill adds to the current deficit. 

Most of the criticism of the waterways 
bill comes from people who have had little 
if any personal experience with the resource 
development projects which are involved in 
this measure. It’s easy to apply the “pork” 
epithet and to ridicule men who try to trim 
down the high expenses of government and 
at the same time, support programs for con- 
trol and development of rivers and the im- 
provement of harbors. It’s especially easy 
if the critic doesn’t know much about the 
matter he is discussing. 

It happens that I have had rather intimate 
contact with river-development programs for 
the last 30 years. Anyone who has spent a 
fraction of the effort I have spent in river 
development will be slow to charge that any 
project is sheer waste of the public funds 
unless he knows the facts about it. And 
if he knows the facts, he will usually find 
that “pork” is a word that doesn’t fit. 

There may be some projects in the au- 
thorization bill which are not economically 
justified. I don’t know about all of them 
and neither do the other commentators. 
But I do know out of long experience how 
these projects get into the authorization 
bills. I know how tough are the tests which 
the Corps of Engineers applies to every pro- 
posal for river control and development. 

I know how these projects are born, be- 
cause I have been in at the birth of some 
of them. I know that there must be an 
economic need before they are even consid- 
ered by the Corps of Engineers. I know about 
the minute investigations of the engineering 
problems, the cost estimates, and the eco- 
nomic benefits which are made and have to 
be made before any project wins approval 
by the’ district office. Then I know it has 
to go through all the channels of the Corps 
of Engineers and win approval first from the 
division engineer, then by the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, then by the 
Chief of Engineers, before it can even go to 
Congress. I know about that because I have 
been through it repeatedly in the Arkansas 
Basin program. 

Flood-control reservoirs, for example, are 
recommended by the Corps of Engineers only 
if the benefits over a 40-year period are 
greater than the cost of construction, amor- 
tized over that 40-year period, plus main- 
tenance and operation. If a proposed reser- 
voir won’t pay for itself in that time, then 
it’s out, and Congress never sees it. A simi- 
lar rigorous test is put to power and naviga- 
tion projects, 

Control or rivers to stop their destruction 
and harnessing of rivers to make them use- 
ful for power, for irrigation, for navigation 
is wise use of natural resources. What is 
spent for projects that are economically sound 
is not expense but investment—investment 
that must pay out in less than the life of 
the works or else the project never gets to 
Congress. 
















































The authorization bill is not appropriation 
It is the basis for future appropriation when 
the Corps of Engineers and the Budget Bu, 
reau and the committee and Members of the 
two Houses of Congress and the Pres . 
of the United States approve such appre. 
priations. This bill doesn’t add a dime ¢, 
the present deficit. It’s merely the founda. 
tion for future resource development, ro 

“Pork” has a plausible sound. The loose 
application of the word to every authoriz. 
tion or appropriation for waterways ss 
popular pastime. It may please a lot of 
people who like to see somebody denounceq 
for something. But it doesn’t rinz the bell 
with people who have been through the 
long grind of work and worry that is neces. 
sary to develop a river-development program 


ident 





Tribute to Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Recor 
a very fine editorial written by Mr. Harry 
H. Schlacht, which appeared in all of the 
Hearst newspapers, and which is a just 
tribute to Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid 
on the occasion of his retirement from 
the Navy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADMIRAL THOMAS C. KINKarID, NAVAL Wanrioz 
OF THE PACIFIC 


(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


Today America honors Admiral Thomas 6, 
Kinkaid upon his retirement from the Navy. 
Today, America makes grateful acknowledg- 
ment of duty well done. 

We honor ourselves when we honor this 
great admiral. 

We honor our country when we honor him, 

None of the glorious tributes we tender 
him can add one star to his crown of glory, 
can add one leaf to his laurel wreath 

The glory of his achievements is an epic. 

The story of his gallantry will go down in 
history. 

The historians of the future who will re- 
cord the events of our day will linger in rev- 
erent admiration over the majestic career 
of this great admiral. 

Every American should know the glory and 
the story of this valorous man. 

He was the naval warrior of the Pacific. 

He was the hero of Leyte Gulf which 
sured the reconquest of the Phill 
which destroyed the Japanese mal 
power, which guaranteed our Pacific trit 

It was he who supplied the transp n 
protection which made possible General Mac 
Arthur’s return to the Philippines. 
he who planned and directed the n 
phases which made possible the 1i! 
of those islands. 

Admiral Kinkaid showed a bravery anc &© 
inspiration which raised him to the 
peerage of naval heroism. 

His victories in the Pacific will ' “s 
place side by side with the naval victories ® 
world history. 

In victory he gave glory to God. 

The hero of the Pacific is as p! 
gallant officers and men as they are prou 
of his dauntless leadership. 
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sud of his 





nv who seek the noblest attributes in 
4 ve their inspiration from his 
y vements. 


rinkaid will ever be a symbol of 
litions of the Navy. He is a 
man. He is a Christian gentle- 

P 1 great American. 
record made in the fight for 
will ever be the precious 
His name will ever 
ry with the names of Farra- 


IGCals 


r posterity. 


men love liberty, as long as men 
slong as the battles of the Coral 
the Solomon Islands, Guadal- 
hers claim memory in our his- 
will the name of Admiral Kin- 
seas where men enjoy liberty, 

; wherein men will live as free 

ll descend upon Admiral Kin- 
benedictions of their heartfelt 


him health and happiness 
his retirement. 
story is secured. 








Nieeara Redevelopment Act of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 

OF NEW YOCRE 

IN T HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
dnesday, May 3, 1950 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 

to extend my remarks in the 

ReEcorD, I eels the following bill and 


On 
~Vile 


d eay 


A preserve the scenic beauty of the 
lis and River and to authorize 
uction of certain public works 
ver for power and other pur- 
; | i for other purposes 
ed, etc., That, in order to ful- 
tion of the United States to 
nce the scenic beauty of 
and River and to provide 
neficial use of the waters of 
development of power, navig 
e cor trol of floods, it is here 
be the policy of the United 
he share of those waters avail- 
United States for power pur- 
tification of the treaty between 
tes of America and Canada, 
27, 1950, shall be used to de- 
the public interest by a public 
einafter provided. 








a 





implement that policy, there 
pted and authorized to be 
ject to ratification of said 


the direction of the Secretary 
and the supervision of the 
eers, works of improvement 
of the Niagara River in 
rdance with the project 
ad in the report of the Bureau 
the Federal Power Commis: ai m 
er 28, 1949, entitled “‘Possib 
velopment of Niagara Falls ae 
‘ rer—New York,” subject 
tions not inconsistent with 
be found advisable by the 
1e Army upon investigation 
tion by the Chief of mgt 
jeral Power Commission, 
iltation with the Saeed rs 
1 other interested States and 
rested Federal agencies: Pro- 
the necessary plans, specifica- 
iminary work shall be prose- 
as funds shall be available 
hereinafter author- 
to provide for rapid inaugura- 


ae 











iaLions 





APPENDIX TO THE 


CONGRESSION 


tion of a enn program. Such works 
of improveme are hereinafter referred to 
as the “project.” 

Scc., 3. ( ne President is hereby author- 
ized and directed to transfer the power fa- 
cilities of the project to such public agency 
of the State of New York as its government 
may designate and properly authorize for 
that purpose: Provided, That all three of the 
following conditions are satisfied in full be- 
fore power is available from any generating 
unit of the project: 

(i) An agreement between the United 
States of America and the State of New York 
shall have been negotiated by the President 
or his designated agent with such agent of 
the State of New York as its government may 
designate and authorize for that purpose, 
and such agreement shall have been ap- 
proved by the Legislature of the State of New 
York and the Congress of the United States 
of America. The President is hereby author- 
ized and directed to initiate negotiations for 
such agreement as soon as any funds for 
the project are made available under ap- 
propriations hereinafter authorized. 

(ii) Such agreement shall include, but not 
be limited to, provisions for ultimate repay- 
ment of all costs properly allocable to power 
as determined by the Federal Pow er Commis- 

on after consultation with such agency of 

the State of New York as its government may 
designate and authorize for that purpose, 
and provisions for maintenance and cpera- 
tion of the project in the public interest, in- 
cluding especially the interests of the State 
of New York and other States within eco- 
nomic-transmission distance, which provi- 
sion shall assure, among other things, that: 

(A) No part of the United States’ share of 
the waters of the Niagara River made avail- 
able for power purposes to the designated 
agency of the State of New York shall be di- 
verted by it to any person or private com- 
pany; nor shall the use of any part of said 
waters or the rights pertaining thereto be 
sold, leased, or otherwise alienated by such 
agency to any person or private company for 
the generation of hydroelectric power; nor 
shall the power facilities be sold, leased, 
pledged, mortgaged, or otherwise alienated 
to any person or private company: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be construed 
as affecting any valid existing rights under 
license heretofore issued pursuant to the 
provisions of the Federal Power Act (49 Stat. 

38), as amended or as now or hereafter af- 
fecting the applicability of the provisions of 
that act in the case of waters of the Niagara 
River presently authorized to be diverted 
for power }{ purposes inder license heretofore 
issued under that act. 

(B) Full recognition shall be give 
interests of national security. 

(C) In contracting for the disposition of 
project power, (1) preference shall be giver 
to States, counties i i 
cluding agencies o1 

th 


them, and to co 


o 

















n to the 





ntalit 


ve or 


of 





zations not organiz r adm 
profit but primarily f he pur} 





plying electric energy their m 
nearly as possible at cost, and (2) arrange- 
ments shall be made sufficiently flexible that 
the foregoing recipients of preference, now 
or hereafter authorized by law to engage in 
the distribution of electric energy, may se- 
cure a reasonable share of the project power. 

(D) Such transmission lines and related 
ll be constructed, or acquired by 


fa 
purchase or other agreement, as may be nec- 
es 








cilities sha 





sary in order to m 

ole in wholesale quar s for sale on fair 
and reasonable terms and conditions to fa- 
cilities owned by the Federal Government, 
public bodies, cooperatives, and privately 
owned companies. 

(E) Project power shall be sold and dis- 
tributed primarily for the benefit of the peo- 
ple as consumers, and particularly for the 
benefit of domestic and rural consumers, to 


xe pri ject power avail- 
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whom it shall be made available at the low- 
est possible rates and in such manner as to 
encourage the widest possible use. 

(F) In the event project power is sold to 
any pure r for resale, contrecits f< ir such 
sale shall include adequate provisions for es- 
li resale rates whi ch shall be fixed 
‘ler and which shall not only pro- 
lassing on to the c 
f generation, but ull 
l in character and designed so f 
practicable to result periodic ra 











motiona 








tions. Such contracts shall be for a riod 
of time not exceeding 20 years, including 
ren Is 


(G) If and when a northeastern power 
pool or other agency for the coordinated 
operation of power facilities in the North- 
eastern States shall be created or provided 
for by legislation hereafter enacted by the 
Congress or pursuant to a compact adc pted 
by the States concerned ona approved by the 

ongress, arrangements shall be made for co- 
ordinated operation of the power facilities of 
the project with those of such pool or other 
agency. 








(H) In contracting for the disposition o 
project power, commitments shall be so mad 
as to provide and allow for a determination 
of disputes as to apportionment of project 
power among States within ec trans- 
mission distance whereby the governor of 
any State, believing that his State is or may 
be denied its fair share, may make complaint 
to the Federal Power Commission, which, 

ter due notice to all States which may 
an interest in the availability of pi 
power and opportunity to them for hear 
under the Commission’s Rules of Pra 
and Procedure, shall determine reasonal 
and practicable arrangements whereby 
the extent to which project power shall be 
made available in the public interest to pur- 
chasers in States within economic ae 
sion distance of the project: P That 
such cetermination shall be final aa bind- 
ing in the operation of the project except 
as it may be thereafter revised in further 
proceedings before the Federal Power Com- 
mission as herein provided. 

(iii) The public agency a 
authorized by the governmer 

f 


om 


onomic 













of New York to accept trans! f the powe 

facilities of the project sha ave made 
proper application for, and all have ac- 
cepted, a license under the prot ions of the 
Federal wer Act (49 Stat. €33), as amended, 





which license the Federal Power Commission 
is hereby authorized and directed to issue 
nsummation of the agreement fre- 
to in conditions (i) and (ii) ¢ 








2 ) exter < V ¢ _ 
ions of tl t and i ee- 
1 supersede the pr lor of the 

Power Act and of t! lice > £ r 
] I 1 is i 
af he r 
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negotiat n 
agreement as provided for ibs¢ » (a) 
hereof. 

(c) When power is available from any . 
erating unit of the project, if transfer of the 
I er f lities of the project shall n t have 
been consummated in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (a) here t proj- 
ect shall be mai d d « j I 
project power disposed of, by such age: of 
t of the United & y 
I reated for h pi i - 
vided, it, if such agency shall t have 
been created when c icti ft | - 
ect is complete, it shall be maintained and 
operated under the direction of the = "e- 
tary of the Ar and supe ( 
Chief of Engin and proje l 
be delivered and disposed of in a 2 
with the provisions of *tior f the Flood 
Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 








£ec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be required to carry out the purposes 
of this act. 

Sec. 5. This act may be cited as the “‘Niag- 

ra Redevelopment Act of 1950.” 





ANALYSIS OF NIAGARA DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1950 
(Bill introduced by Senator HERBert H. 
LOHMAN in the Senate and in the House by 
Representative FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
JR.) 
» PURPOSE 
To provide for a public development of 
water power made available to the United 
States under the terms of the Canadian- 
United States Niagara Treaty and to insure 
at the same time the preservation of the 
scenic beauties of the Niagara Falls. 


WHAT THE BILL DOES 


1. Authorizes the United States Corps of 
Engineers to plan and construct the neces- 
sary project works. 

2. Authorizes and directs the President of 
the United States to turn over the project 
works to whatever agency the State of New 
York may designate by law for this purpose, 
provided that certain conditions protecting 
the interests of the people of the State of 
New York and the interests of the people of 
the adjacent States and the Federal Govern- 
ment are met. 

3. Provides for the repayment by the State 
of New York to the Federal Government of 
such construction costs as are properly allo- 
cable to the power development. Costs for 
works designed solely to preserve the scenic 
beauty of the falls are to be borne by the 
United States Government. 

4. Provides that amount and terms of re- 
payment as well as other pertinent condi- 
tions shall be covered in an agreement to be 
negotiated between the United States Gov- 
ernment and the State of New York, subject 
to approval by the Legislature of New York 
and the Congress. 

5. Provides that if the State of New York 
does not choose to acquire and operate the 
project, or if no agreement is reached by the 
time the project is ready to deliver power, 
the power is to be distributed by the United 
States Government either through an agency 
authorized by Congress for the purpose or by 
the Federal agencies authorized to develop 
and distribute power under the terms of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, 

ANALYSIS OF BILLS BY SECTIONS 

Section 1: Statement of national policy 
and of purpose of the act. 

Section 2: 

A. Authorizes construction of the works in 
accordance with project plans outlined in 
report of the Bureau of Power of the Federal 


Power Commission (September 28, 1949) 
subject to modification not inconsistent with 
the act and found advisable by the Chief of 
Engineers and the Federal Power Commission 





after consultation with the Governors of 
New York and of other interested States and 
With other interested Federal agencies. 

B. Provides for start of construction as 
s00n as funds are appropriated. 

Section 3: 

A. Authorizes and directs the President to 
transfer the project facilities to an agency 
of New York State, when such an agency shall 
have been authorized to accept and operate 
these works by the State of New York and 
when three major conditions will have been 
met: 

1. An agreement shall be negotiated be- 
tween the United States Government and the 
government of the State of New York and 
such agreement shall have been approved 
both by the Legislature of New York and the 
United States Congrecs. 


2. (a) The agreement shall include provi- 
sions for— 

(1) Repayment of costs allocable to power; 
and 

(2) For the maintenance and operation of 
the project in the public interest—including 
especially the interests of the State of New 
York and of other States withing economic 
transmission distance. 

(b) Agreement shall prohibit the aliena- 
tion of any of the waters to any private per- 
son or company other than waters over which 
private persons or corporations already have 
existing rights. 

(c) Agreement shall give full recognition 
to the interests of national security. 

(d) The agreement shall provide for the 
granting of preference to local government 
units or their instrumentalities and to co- 
operatives and other nonprofit organizations, 

(e) The agreement shall provide for the 
construction or acquisition of necessary 
transmission lines in order to make power 
available in wholesale quantities to facilities 
owned by the Federal Government, public 
bodies, cooperatives, and privately owned 
companies. 

(f) Agreement shall provide that project 
power shall be sold primarily for the benefit 
of the consumers of electric power at the 
lowest possible rates (and in such a manner 
as to encourage the widest possible use). 

(g) Agreement shall provide that contracts 
for resale of project power shali include pro- 
vision for establishing resale rates to be fixed 
by the seller (State of New York) so as to 
pass on the savings to the consumers. 

(h) Agreement shall provide that if and 
when a northeastern power pool or some 
other agency for the coordinated operation 
of power facilities in the Northeast shall be 
created, either by future Federal legislation 
or by compacts between the States, arrange- 
ments shall be made by the State of New 
York for the coordinated operation of the 
Niagara power facilities with those of the 
pool. 

(i) Agreement shall provide that other 
States within economic transmission dis- 
tance may obtain needed power from Niagara 
by contract with New York State; if any 
State is denied what it believes to be its 
fair share, the Federal Power Commission, 
after full and open hearings, shall have the 
power to determine the arrangements 
whereby the power shall be sold to these 
States within economic transmission dis- 
tance. 

3. (a) New York State will apply to the 
Federal Power Commission for a license for 
operation of the project; the Federal Power 
Commission is thereupon directed to issue 
the license, proyided that all the conditions 
referred to above have been satisfied. 

(b) In case of any conflict between the 
licensing provision of the Federal Power Act 
and the provisions of this act, the provisions 
of this act shall pertain. 

B. Eighteen months after the beginning of 
construction the President is directed to send 
a report to Congress on the state of negotia- 
tions with the State of New York. 

C. If transfer of the power facilities to 
the State of New York has not been com- 
pletely accomplished in accordance with the 
above provisions by the time power is avail- 
able from any generating unit of the project, 
the project shall be maintained and power 
disposed of by any agency which Congress 
may have meanwhile created for the pur- 
pose; if no such agency has been created, 
the project shall be maintained and operated 
by the Chief of Engineers and the power 
shall be disposed of in accordance with the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 (by the Secretary 
of Interior), 

Notre.—In this analysis, section 2, A and B 
correspond to section 2 in the bill; section 
3, A corresponds to section 3 (a) in the bill; 
section 3, (A) (1) corresponds to section 3 
(a) (i) in the bill, ete. 
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Morality as a Basis for Political Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


CF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker. 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer on Tuesday. 
April 4, 1950, posed a very important 
question. It was: “Can a government be- 
have in an immoral manner toward its 
own people? Can it deceive them, rob 
them, cheat them, plunder their re. 
sources, and infringe on their liberties>” 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including the editorial in question, which 
is a very interesting one: 


QUESTIONS OF MORALITY 


Can a government behave in an immoral 
manner toward its own people? Can it de- 
ceive them, rob them, cheat them, plunder 
their resources, and infringe on their lib- 
erties? 

We know how a community would con- 
demn a man who ran up charge accounts 
went on a binge every Saturday night and 
didn’t pay his bills. 

What would the neighbors say about a 
housewife who carted home large quanti- 
ties of food from the grocery and butcher 
shop every day and then, instead of prepar- 
ing it for her family, let it spoil? 

How long could a respected citizen bor- 
row money from his friends and, when the 
time came to pay it back, require them to 
settle on the basis of 60 cents to the dollar? 

How lenient would the community be with 
a door-to-door salesman who insisted at the 
point of a gun that every householder buy 
his products? Or with a smooth-talking 
promoter who tried to force his neighbors 
to turn over a large percentage of their 
incomes to him on the promise that he 
would take care of their insurance, their 
medical and hospital bills and send their 
children to college? 

Surely any community would frown on a 
nerson who indulged in these practices and 
at least call for the police or the men in 
the white coats with the strait-jacket to 
come and get him. 

But when a government does these things, 
is its conduct any less immoral? 

The United States Government is on a big 
spending binge. It is living beyond its in- 
come, not accidentally or because of mis- 
fortune, but deliberately. 

The United States Government has ar- 
ranged to have more food delivered to the 
markets than the people can consume and 
the surplus is either spoiling or is in storage, 
which merely delays the process of spoilage 
This didn’t happen accidentally, either, but 
was done deliberately. 

The United States Government has bor- 
rowed money from its citizens, promising t 
pay $100 after 10 years for every $75 that 
was loaned through the purchase of savinss 
bonds. But when the time comes to repay, 
the lender get back only $60 in actual put 
chasing value, in terms of the value of the 
original $75 loan. 0 











Then, to add insult ' 
injury, the Government requires him to pay 
a tax on the fictitious $25 profit he has 
collected. 

The United States Government forces its 
citizens to buy things they don’t needa 0! 
don’t want or can’t afford, at the point of we 
tax collector’s gun. Every subsidy paid out 


interest 


by the Government to some special inte 





or pressure group is a forced purchase bj 
all the citizens of the products or services 
of that interest or group. Since the cite 
zens do not or will not of their own volition 
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jucts or services of the favored 

groups, the Government takes 
away from the citizens anyhow in 
makes the purchases. 
ted States Government has already 
» a large percentage of its citizens’ 
n the form of taxes, thus depriving 
the freedom of spending their own 
id is demanding a larger share, for 
se of looking after more and more 


iy 
it 





7" t surprising that a large number of 


1ave lost confidence in the Govern- 
- the Government is conducting it- 
manner which, if an individual so 
himself, would be condemned as 
» and immoral, 
it any excuse to point out that some 
ent administrators and _ policy- 
é 10 commit these offenses may be 
tit entioned and may sincerely believe 
-y are acting in the best interests of the 
Others, we fear, and this goes for 
al politicians, are not always well- 
ed. Their promises, their deceit 
i r loose handling of other people’s 
ney are deliberate, for the purpose of 
yr themselves in power. 
will not remain in power, we be- 
e people insist that their Govern- 
re to the same standards of mor- 
h apply to individuals, 


Past and Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 

ier leave to extend my remarks in the 

orD, I include the following editorial 

ym the Wall Street Journal of May 


PAST AND FUTURE 
ewspaper has occasionally drawn 
1 critics by turning back to look at 
the blunders that have been made 
duct of United States foreign pol- 
attitude of these critics is that 
past and that nothing is 
raking over that past. 
the same sort of criticism, we 
been aimed at former President 
r reminding the country that a 
t deal of the world’s present troubles 
f he mistakes of 1941-45. In those 
1 will recall, the brave new world 
erected on the foundation of Rus- 
peration for peace. 
ude of these critics—who are usu- 
who either participated or acqui- 
ed that foolish course—is, Why bring 
t 1 w? What's that to do with the 
blem? 


r e is 


We think it has a great deal to.do with it. 


e of past mistakes, of course, is not 
uarantee rightness in the future. 
Sst errors are identified and the 
ire analyzed there can be no 
m experience, Diagnosis must 
e treatment. 

we share Mr. Hoover’s belief that 
in people ought to take a cold 
ve look at this experience before 

ther.” 
iperficial look shows us that our 
ders misjudged the Russians bad- 
error is not excusable on the 
that “everybody did it” because it 
t that not everybody did. Winston 
l, as Mr. Royster ks in an ad- 


did not misjudge them; he 
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was simply drowned by 
Russianism. 

But there is more to be learned from the 
sast than how to judge Communists. Any- 

that error has been corrected; we no 
ger operate by that illusion. 

What is more important, it seems to us, 
is the illusion behind the illusion. Those 
people who misjudged Communists were not 
ignorant of the power juggling that fol- 
lowed all previous wars nor of the historical 
ambitions of Russia. They were simply un- 
der the impre:sion that they cculd ignore 
history, that with good intentions, hard 
work, and rhetoric they could make the worlc 
different from what it is. 

That illusion seems not yet dead. Cur- 
rently it takes the form of a belief that with 
enough good intentions behind them dollars 
an do almost anything; a belief that a great 
and strong United States can take on any 
burdens and defy the ills of extravagance 
that have ravaged other great and strong na- 
tions in the past. 

Experience, says the illusion, can be set 
aside. We are different; it can’t happen here. 

The illusion that harsh realities can be 
ignored led us back to a Second World War 
to once more save the world for democracy, 
and now it threatens a third war to save it 
thrice. If we do not look back at the past 
we are likely to find it is in the future. 


the wave of pro- 









Lattimore and His Far-Eastern Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, so that Members of Congress 
and the people of the United States may 
appraise Mr. Lattimore’s position in far- 
eastern matters, I am including a copy 
of a draft of his report to the State De- 
partment which appeared in the New 
York Times on April 4, 1950: 

Text OF LATTIMORE’S MEMORANDUM ON UNITED 
States Far EASTERN POLICY 

(WASHINGTON, April 3.—Following is the 
text of Owen Lattimore’s memorandum on 
United States policy in the Far East, drafted 
for a State Department advisory committee 
last August and made public today by Mr. 
Lattimore: ) 

In clearing the way for a fresh approach 
to the problems of United States policy in 
the Far East, several negative statements can 
usefully be made. 

1. The type of policy represented by sup- 
port for Chiang Kai-shek does more harm 
than good to the interests of the United 
States, and no modification of this policy 
seems promising. Chiang Kai-shek was a 
unique figure in Asia. He is now fading into 
a kind of eclipse that is regrettably damag- 
ing to the prestige of the United States, be- 
cause the United States supported him. His 
eclipse does not even leave behind the moral 
prestige of a good but losing fight in defense 
of a weak ci 












y, he put up the worst pos- 
© O01 8&8 C 
hould have won. The 

led in support of so 
iar Kai-shek cannot 
cK L if i 1 plied to a scat- 
tering of “little Chi in China 
or elsewhere in As 
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can interest than to underestimate the abil- 
ity of the Chinese Communists to achieve the 
minimum level of economic stability that 
will make their regime politically secure. 
Sound policy should allow for a cautious 
overestimate of the ability of the Chinese 
Communists in this respect, and avoid a rash 
underestimate. 








TWO ALT 








3. It is not possible to mak 
story instrument of A I y. 
here are two alternatives in Japan The 
first alternative is to keep Japan alive by 
means of erican “blood tr 
raw materié ind credit Under this alter- 
native, Japan can be made to put on the 
surface appearance of a strong ally; but the 
reality will be an overcommitment of Ameri- 
can resources to a distant and vulnerable 
region. 

Under the second alternative, Japan can 
keep itself alive by com 
nomically and politically, with its neigl 
in Asia, principally China. Under this alt 














native, Japan cannot serve as.a 
American ally. Its own interests wil 
pel it to balance and bargain betweer 


it can get out of Asia and what it 
out of Americe 

4. South Korea is more of a liability than 
an asset to the interests and policy of the 
United States. It is doubtful how long the 
present regime in South Korea can be kept 
alive, and mere effort to keep alive is a 
bad advertisement, which continually draws 
attention to a band of iittle-and-inferior- 
Chiang Kai-sheks who are the scorn of the 
Communists and have lost the respect of 
democratic and would-be democratic groups 
and movements throughout Asia. 

5. The colonial and quasi-colonial coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia cannot be forced to 
grant priorities to the economic and military 
recovery of Europe, at the expense of their 
own economic and nolitical interests 
this reg'on as a whole there is a rapid devel 
opment of combined political and 
resistance to coercion which can be ir 
nitely sustained by local resources. On 
other hand, attempts at reconqu 
European countries are so expensive 
they defeat their own ultimate purpose, 
which is the strengthening of the country 
attempting the reconquest. 























JOINT BENEFITS SEEN NEEDED 





The situation can now be handled only 
by convincing the nationalist leaders in those 
countries that any sacrifices they are asked 
to make are matched by sacrifices made by 
their former or titular rulers, and are not 
designed to give priority to the 
of these rulers, but to bring joint benefits 
both to the ruling countries and to the « = 
nial country, on terms that satisfy the colo- 
nial aspiration to equality. 

6. The United States cannot assume that 
Russia will move in to take over direct con- 
trol in China, and will t subjected 
to heavy strategic and economic strains. It 
is dangerous t sume that there will be a 
diversion and commitment of Russian re- 
sources in Asia which will limit Russian abil- 
ity to maneuver in Europe. 
ments in the Far East have been fave 
Russia, but not in a way that lessens the 
that Russia can deploy toward 
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It would be possible, therefore, if the mis- 
take is made of waiting for the Chinese 
Communists to come hat in hand to ask 
for American terms, for United States policy 
to encounter another set-back in Asia, with- 
out even the compensating advantage of 
hampering Russia's ability to apply pressure 
in Europe. 

POSITIVE OBJECTIVES DEFINED 


The foregoing statement defines negative 

pects of the situation in Asia, limiting the 
freedom of maneuver of United States policy. 
Nithin these limitations, it seems advisable 
that a number of positive objectives should 
be defined. , 

1. Policy in the Far East and policy toward 
Russia have a bearing on each other. It 
certainly cannot yet be said, however, that 
armed warfare against communism in the 
Far East, on a scale involving a major com- 
mitment of American resources, has become 
either unavoidable or positively desirable. 
Nor can it be said with any assurance that, 
in the event of an armed conflict, under- 
taken for the purpose of forcing Russia back 
from Europe, the Far East would be an opti- 
mum field of operation. 

There are still two alternatives before us— 
a relatively long peace, or a rapid approach 
toward war. If there is to be war, it can only 
be won by defeating Russia—not Northern 
Korea, or Viet Nam, or even China. Sound 
policy should therefore avoid premature or 
excessive strategic deployment in the Far 
East. 

If there is to be a long peace, the primary 
factor in making peace possible wiil be a 
stabilization of relations between the United 
States and Russia. Sound policy should 
therefore maintain a maximum flexibility. 
If and when negotiated and mutually ac- 
ceptable agreements with Russia become pos- 
sible, American policy in the Far East should 
be in a position to contribute to Russo- 
American negotiations. It should not be so 
mired down in local situations that direct 
American-Russian negotiations are actually 
hampered. 

2. Any new departures in United States 
policy in the Far East must be able to fend 
off any accusation of appeasement of local 
or Russian communism. In view of the 
effectiveness of the Russian issue as a weapon 
in in-fighting in American party politics, 
it would seem that the advice of experts on 
domestic politics should be coordinated with 
the opinions of those who are consulted on 
foreign policy. 

The dilemma is simple, but not easy to 
solve; but unless it can be solved no success- 
ful United States policy in the Far East is 
possible. Any United States policy that is 
interpreted in various countries in the Far 
East as pressure applied for the purpose of 
creating a league against Russia will merely 
increase the ability of those countries to 
borgain with both the United States and 
Russia. 

It will also increase the identification, in 
those countries, between local nationalism 
and local communism. On the other hand, 

hy proposed United States policy in the 
Far East that is attacked in America itself 
as a bid for better relations with Russia runs 
the danger of being defeated. 

3. The success of United States policy in 
the Far East will be measured largely by the 
contribution that it makes to the recovery 
of economic relations between the Far East 
and Europe. This recovery will be possible 
only if the assent and good will of the far 
eastern countries are won. 

Assent and real cooperation, in turn, can 
only be won if the representatives of the 
far eastern countries, including those that 
are still technically the subjects of European 
countries, are convinced that they have as 
lirect access to the highest American au- 
thorities as do the European representatives, 
and if they are convinced that their economic 


needs and political standards are not being 
given a second priority, lower than that of 
the European countries involved in the same 
negotiations. 

The two test cases in southeast Asia, on 
which the leaders of various nationalist move- 
ments will rate the difference between what 
can be attained through friendly association 
with representatives of the United States and 
what can be attained through outright de- 
fiance of a European country which has 
strong economic support from the United 
States are Indonesia and the Viet Nam regime 
under Ho Chi Minh. 

If the negotiations between Dutch and 
Indonesians, brought about largely through 
benevolent United States pressure, eventuate 
in a settlement which seems, in Indonesia, 
to contain too much of hope deferred, while 
the resistance in Indochina under Ho Chi 
Minh achieves more and more of hope ful- 
filled, the results throughout southeast Asia 
will be adverse to the United States interest. 


INDONESIAN OPINION PUT FIRST 


Heavy and primary United States commit- 
ments in western Europe make it difficult 
to bear constantly in mind that when the 
Dutch-Indonesian negotiations are consum- 
mated, the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of 
popular opinion in Indonesia will have wider 
repercussions than the satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction of Dutch public opinion. 

It is a fact, nevertheless, that Indonesian 
opinion is more difficult to satisfy than Dutch 
opinion, and it is also a fact that the re- 
percussions will be more serious if Indosenian 
opinion is not satisfied than if Dutch opinion 
is not satisfied. These facts mark an im- 
portant difference between prewar and post- 
war colonial Asia. They are facts that Amer- 
ican public opinion has by no means fully 
accepted; but they are also facts that are 
critical for the formulation of an over-all 
United States policy in Asia. 

4. The foregoing considerations indicate 
that the major aim of United States policy 
in the Far East should be to convince the 
countries of the Far East that they can get 
along well with the United States and with 
the countries of western Europe. They must 
be persuaded that they can get along well 
because of the mutual benefits to them- 
selves, to the United States, and to western 
Europe. 

They must not be made to suspect that 
the real aim of the United States is an 
ulterior aim of using them against Russia. 
To put it in another way, the aim of the 
United States policy should be to enable the 
countries of the Far East to do without Rus- 
sia to the maximum extent. This is a much 
more modest aim than an insistence on and 
organization of hostility to Russia; but it is 
an attainable aim, and the other is not. 

A few suggestions for implementation are 
appended. 

1. Conferences with the independent gov- 
ernmeiits of the Far East, on the basis of 
helping them to build their own economies, 
to revive their trade with Europe, and to 
expand their trade with us. Emphasis on 
positive steps that can be taken. No nega- 
tive conditions, such as prohibitions of trade 
with Russia or Communist China; no con- 
ditions that could be interpreted as Ameri- 
can regulation of their political parties. 

2. Working relations, and a refusal to be 
bound by a protocol, with legitimate Na- 
tionalist leaders in countries whose full po- 
litical aspiratiors have not been met by 
their European rulers. 

3. The United States should not allow any 
European country, in its relations with any 
country in the Far East, to state openly or to 
imply by propaganda that its policy is “back- 
ed by the United States.” European repre- 
sentatives, in negotiating with the represent- 
atives of countries in Asia, should be discour- 
aged from stating or implying that they 
are authoritative interpreters of United 
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States policy, or intermediaries without 
whom the United States cannot be 
proached. 

4. It should. be made clear that if there 
is delay or difficulty in establishing relations 
between the United States and Communist- 
controlled countries, such as China, the 
trouble comes from the Communist side ang 
not from the United States side. 


FORMAL RECOGNITIONS URGED 


5. It should be made clear that friendly 
and beneficial relations with the Uniteq 
States depend essentially on the inherent 
friendliness or unfriendliness of the nation 
concerned, and not on the formalities of dip- 
lomatic recognition, In order to facilitate 
the contrast between countries which are on 
friendly terms with the United States ang 
countries which are not, the number of coun- 
tries formally recognized by the United 
States should be increased. 

As a first step, the United States should 
accept the list of countries recommended 
for admission to the United Nations by Mr 
Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the United 
Nations. In the first place, it would at this 
time be a good move for the United States to 
accept with good will an initiative from the 
Secretariat of the United Nations. In the 
second place, the list is on balance more 
favorable to the United States than to the 
So~iet Union. In the third place, and with 
particular reference to the Far East, the move 
would bring within the scope of United 
States diplomatic activity the Mongolian 
People’s Republic (Outer Mongolia), an in- 
creasingly important potential listening-post 
country in the heart of Asia. 

6. The United States should disembarrass 
itself as quickly as possible of its entangle- 
ments in South Korea, 


ap- 


United States Financial Aid to Foreign 
Metal Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, on March 
29, I called the attention of Congress to 
the financial aid which is being given 
to foreign metal producers while we deny 
similar aid to American miners who are 
being deprived of jobs because of large 
imports of metals from subsidized for- 
eign competition. 

As further evidence of my contention, 
I desire to insert in the CoNGRESSIONAI 
Recorp a release of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, dated May 2, 
1950, in which is shown that million of 
dollars are being sent to countries like 
Algeria to develop the mineral produc- 
tion of that country while we in th 
United States are denied the same ben 
fits. 

The release follows: 

WASHINGTON, May 2.—A new search 
copper, manganese, lead and zinc now 
being conducted in the desert and mou" 
tains of Algeria with the aid of Marshal 
plan dollars. 

The Economic Cooperation Administra! 
said discovery of the metals would give Al 
geria a quick opportunity to earn badly 
needed foreign currencies. 

Thus far, French geological crews, wor 
under the supervision of the Algerian Min 








f earch Bureau, have been furnished 
i renter 21.140,000 worth of American equip- 
‘The bulk of the equipment consists 
ile compressors, miscellaneous geo- 
naratus and drilling machinery. 
‘are at work in the Sahara Desert 
Atlas Mountains. French officials 
about 10 percent of Al- 
times the 
any great 


hat only 
country four 
s been prospected to 


size of 


; $3,604,000 worth of 

} lan equipment is helping to mod- 
; n Algerian Algeria’s 
mine is being converted from an 
d system of mining to an open- 
ind the Ouenza open-pit iron 

v's largest ore producer, is be- 
d to boost production from a 
0,000 tons annually to 2,500,000 


n, about 


mines. 





( mining programs, including elec- 
nd road building, are being 
with the equi of $2,625,000 
rt fund deposited by 

: Government to match ECA direct 
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Conferring the Cross of the Eloy Alfaro 
International Foundation on the Hon- 
orable Karl Stefan, of Nebraska 


TENSION OF REMARKS 


mx 
i» 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 30, the Cross of the Eloy Alfaro 
l ynal Foundation was conferred 
on our colleague the Honorable Karn 

of Nebraska, to whom I know 
he membership of this House joins me 
n extending our congratulations. The 
rer y conferring this degree upon 
igue also included a radio pro- 
m containing statements by the Hon- 
( le Eloy Alfaro, former Ambassador 
Ecuador, and the Honorable Karu 
of Nebraska. By leave granted 
nelude the transcript of this cere- 
part of my remarks: 
UNCER. We have met here in the 
the Capitol to witness the cere- 
ant on the conferring of the 

Eloy Alfaro International Foun- 
n the Honorable Karu STEFAN, 
ve of the Third Congressional 
Nebraska and dean of the Ne- 
ation to the United States Con- 





Yn 


j 
( 1 


n STEFAN has received many 
rican institutions and 
governments. The National 
Wash ington C., has con- 

n the Nebraska legisla tor the hon- 
ee of Doctor of Laws because of his 
n the interest of good govern- 
country. The late President 

f the Republic of the Philippines 
the Medal of Military Merit on 
tive STEFAN for his broadcasts to 
les during World War II. It was 
man STEFAN’s broadcasts at 








} 


t hey ved thousands of 

‘f Filipinos and of American 

ice you he vill be that of the 
Eloy Alfaro, son of the martyred 
I ( f 1er Ambassador 
ed States, and di- 
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rector general of the Alfaro 
Foundation. 

The Honorable Eloy Alfaro. 

Senor ALFARO. Congressman 
my other friends of spiritually 
Americas: 

It is the avowed purpose of the Eloy Alfaro 
International Foundation, which I represent 
at this ceremony, “to give honor and to pr 
mote knowledge of the life of General Eloy 
Alf ar ) as a statesman and liberator.” 

he great ideal for which my dist 
father lived and died was the ¢€ 
of the eternal solidarity of the 
the republics of the America 

Although I am a citizen of another na- 
tion, the traditions and the gallant history 
of the United States of America are as fa- 
military to me as are the traditions and the 
gallant eng of my own country. My 
three sons, my brother, and myself have 
poe cadet s of your own United States Mili- 

ary Academy at West Point. 

The people of the United States are de- 
voted to freedom. They their sincere 
admiration—a gift not given lightly—to the 
great liberators of other countries, other 
centuries. Gen. Eloy Alfaro has received, is 
receiving this sincere admiration. 

During his lifetime the ‘es of 
were expanding. He furthers 
sion. Now, in the years of 
forces of freedom have Only in 
the Americas has freedom made a fiercely de- 
termined stand. For the enduring good of 
the peoples of our ter continents, that 
stand must be maintained and strengthened 
That is why it is more rrutinomee int than ever 
before to perpetuate the memory, the ideals, 
the accomplishments of Gen. Eloy Alfaro. 

Among the means by ich the organi- 
zation which I have the honor to represent 
has chosen to accomplish this truly American 
aim, has been that of the bestowal of the 
Cross of the Eloy Alfaro taternational Foun- 
dation—a decoration which was created to 
honor any outstanding services toward the 
memory of Gen. Eloy Alfaro and the noble 
causes and ideals which he propagated as a 
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reformer of the Republic of Ecuador, and as 
one of the statesmen and liberat of 
America, 

Congr in STEFAN, i my pleasure and 
my honor as the spokesman for my organi- 
zation and on behalf its President—the 


Honorable Doctor Emeterio Santovena—to 
bestow this decorat I \ 

your nearly two decades of service : 
resentative of the Third Congressi 








trict of Nebrask H e of Representa. 
tives you have ur a this ¢& ace You 
have helpe d to make co! itu ts ir 1e 





State of Nebraska form tie frie 





understanding with the people ! 

ican republics. You have been a foe of 
tyranny wherever tyranny ex ed. You have 
been a friend of freedom wherever freedom 
flourished. You h e < l e€ cause { 
American solidarity into the deliberations of 
Cc l a4 ) e fi r 
OI 1 lV 

C1 he I 








Alt 1 is you 

3y bestowing it u; l we ly } yr 
onorable man. We bestow it upon a 
ing friend of the Ameri We bestow 

it upon a courageous ad te of the people. 

We bestow it upon a patriotic citizen of the 

United States. 

Congre 








and members o E Alfarol 
Foundation, f nds « 
icas—whether those f id ; 
Cuba, Chile, « nn e St 

I accept the ( E AN 
national Found h 
conferred upon me, 


Mine are mixed feeliz Iam b 
and humble. I am proud b 
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ognized by men wh 
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liberty. I am there is so 


much morelIc 


humble because 
uld have said, so much more 
I could have done, had the awareness of the 
vital importance of hemispheric solidarity 
come to me before it actually did. 

At this very moment of my receiving the 
Cross of the Eloy Alfaro International F« 
dation, it is a matter of great satisfaction to 
me to know that l 









a statue of the br ldier- 
statesman has :. position of honor in the 
State capitol of Nebraska l ; 
location of this statue in 


poetic justice since G 
Lincolr 


We citizens of 





f the other L 
the United States learn best 
through the study of the example 

We could learn of Gen. Eloy Al 
ng his victories on the lan 
sea We could learn of him by st 
writings—lasting documents written on the 
hearts of men in letters of liberty. We could 
learn of him by studying his technique as a 








peacemaker between nations We could 
learn of him by studying his numerous bi- 
ographies, the accounts of his tribulations 
and his triumphs 

What I meee learned about this distin- 


guished An an 
example in the 
country 

It is obvious, from 
eral Alfaro hac 


comes from studying his 


development of his own 


such a study, that Gen- 
i determined from the outset 
of his career to make his country strong. 
He wanted the people of his count 
informed, to be healthy in body and n 
be productive in industry, arts, con 
and the sciences. He wanted the means of 
communication and transportation to be 
modernized so that they might strengthen 
his nation. He wanted his country to be 








strong in its defenses against potential ag- 
T 


without. 


gressors from within and rom 

But—above all—he wanted his coi 

that it might take an eq 

with other strong American republics ar 
the international conference table 

His concer 





strong so 





1 with national streng - 
lels the enlightened reasoning which i in- 
ing support in the United States in 1950. 
Today—in the twentieth contur\ we who 





cate the internal development of the 
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the Alfaro way would soon meet with al- 
most universal acceptance. 

Senor Alfaro, I am grateful to you and to 
your associates for this signal honor of re- 
ceiving the Cross of the Eloy Alfaro Interna- 
tional Foundation. But greater even than 
my gratitude to you is my heartfelt grati- 
tude to God that He, in His infinite wis- 
dom, gave us Gen. Eloy Alfaro to bring into 
being this solidarity between peoples, this 
solid. rity between republics, this solidarity 
between the peoples and the Republics of 
the Americas. 


Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the ninth article by Mr. Frank 
C. Waldrop on the infiltration of com- 
munism in our country: 


Biccest STory 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Iosif Vissarionovich Dzugashvili, the czar 
of all the Russias, stood up before the Mos- 
cow crowd a couple of days ago and watched 
his eldest son’s plane roar overhead. 

He is an old man now, and also being a 
very experienced one, he knows that the 
world’s principal interest in him revolves 
around the question, “Who will be next?” 

Deep inside the stone and concrete beneath 
his feet as he watched lay the body of the 
man whose death had given Dzugashvili his 
own day of glory. 

At his back were the pink-white walls of a 
fort that has in one form or other ruled 
Moscow for more than 600 years. It is called 
Kremlin, and within the fort are three pal- 
aces, three cathé.irals, a monastery, a con- 
vent, and a dozen more churches, halls, and 
offices. 

All of them are very, very old, a rich mix- 
ture of all the architectures of the eastern 
end of the world, and the very heart of their 
spirit is a door. 

It is a door so low and small that to pass 
through you must go down on your knees, 
and that is why the door is built that way, 
for it is the door to a room in which the 
czars once received their noble subjects and 
the ambassadors of nations beyond the 
steppes. 

Whoever would see the czar first had to 
go down on his knees and approach, meek in 
body as well as mind. 

It was an ideal approach to the czar of 
those days, and it remains the ideal of today. 

The “science of Marxism,” through which 
the very old man, Dzugashvili, rules all the 
Russians and would seek to rule the rest of 
the world as well, provides an elaborate apol- 
ogy for the low door. More importantly, it 
provides the iron discipline that makes the 
door work. 

Iosif Vissarionovich Dzugashvili, above 
mentioned, is better known by his alias, Josef 
Stalin, adopted half a century ago when he 
was train robber and gang leader in the 
Russian back lands 

The dead man at his feet was christened 
Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov, and he, too, had an 
alias. 

He called himself Lenin. The word Stalin 
is Russian for “steel.”” Some say that Ulyanov 
took the name Lenin because it was used 
as an alias by his brother before him, but 

, it does not mean anything. 


Lenin’s corpse has lain in that mausoleum 
beneath Stalin’s feet since 1924. 

As a firm and faithful believer in “scien- 
tific Marxism,” Lenin livec by the faith that 
he was born of nothing but biological acci- 
dent, came from nowhere, and would be 
going nowhere when he died. 

Maybe it means something that the old 
man who still lives had Lenin’s body mum- 
mified and displayed in that mausoleum as 
a preserved symbol of that faith in “dia- 
lectical materialism,” the Marxists’ jargon 
for plain language meaning “we are animals 
and no more.” 

At any rate, Lenin lies there, and every 
day the long lines of Russians are herded 
past his casket to gaze on the small, round 
face, bald head and beard of the man who 
put them where they are today. 

They are required to do that as an act of 
faith. 

Stalin, like Lenin dead in the tomb, must 
also die one day. Who will succeed him in 
power? Will it be Vyacheslave, born Scria- 
bin, who now calls himself Molotov, mean- 
ing “hammer”? 

Or will it be that aviator son of Stalin at 
the head of the Russian air power, suddenly 
commanding all Russia to come to him 
through that low door in the Kremlin, by 
virtue of the atom bombs stolen with the 
help of traitors here? 

It is a matter of importance, and in doubt, 
And it is just one of many things unac- 
counted for in the works and thoughts of 
Lenin, so long gone to find out whether man 
begins and ends like a dog, as he contended. 

Before you make your own guess as to 
who will be the next czar of all the Russias, 
let us run through some of the trials and 
errors of Lenin’s career. 

He was the first real practitioner of “scien- 
tific Marxism,” which holds that the world 
must be conquered by socialism through 
force and violence so that, in the sweet bye 
and bye, all will be heaven on earth and 
even government itself will voluntarily 
wither away. 

Lenin was born April 22, 1870, at Simbirsk, 
far down the Volga River near the Black 
Sea. Simbirsk is today one of six towns 
and one mountain named in Lenin’s honor. 

But Stalin has nine cities, plus mountains. 
What is more, Leninsk, formerly Simbirsk, is 
just an obscure whistle stop nearby the 
major city at Stalingrad, which is already a 
sacred place of worship for Communists. 

For the master practitioners of “scientific 
Marxism” though they have been actual 
rulers of ‘men for now less than 40 years, 
and have been hideously inept at the job, 
still have discovered that men insist on 
having religion of some sort. 

So they are now busy in attempting to fix 
a mythology and system of hero worship on 
the Russian people and all others they would 
rule. 

They are using Stalin as No. 1. It is not 
according to plan, as Lenin laid it out. 


Potato Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s administration 
of the potato program has been inex- 
cusably mishandled. Delta County in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan is a 
great potato growing section. Last year 
they had an unusually high production 
of potatoes, At the present time, Esca- 
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naba, the county seat of Delta County, 
is out of potatoes. 

I wish to insert at this point a news 
article and an editorial which appeared 
recently in the Escanaba Press: 


[From the Escanaba (Mich.) Press of Apri! 
27, 1950] 


Spup SuHortTaceE Hits EScANABA—Gnrowens’ 
EXCHANGE SCRAPING BoTTom 


While the Federal Government has been 
burning thousands of bushels of potatoes to 
keep prices up, Upper Peninsula and Wiscon- 
sin housewives are facing a serious potato 
shortage. 

The local warehouse of the Michigan Potato 
Growers’ Association probably will be com- 
pletely cleaned out by Monday unless more 
potatoes are located, Manager Ivens said 
today. 

A national chain store, with a local outlet, 
called Ivens today and said if it could not 
obtain a supply of potatoes immediately 
some of its stores would be out by nightfall 

“We have been delivering short :1l week 
and I don’t know of a single bushel of No. 1 
grade potatoes in the county,” said Ivens. 
“St. Nicholas growers are at the bottom of 
their bins.” 

Ivens reported a critical shortage of pota- 
toes in Chicago, Milwaukee, and other mid- 
west areas. 


[From the Escanaba (Mich.) Press of April 
29, 1950] 


Potato SHORTAGE Is STARTLING DEVELOPMENT 


If a threatened potato shortage in this area 
becomes acute, which seems possible, it will 
be the result of the most ridiculous misman- 
agement of a record potato crop. 

Potato dealers report that the supply of 
potatoes in Delta County is virtually ex- 
hausted and that a critical shortage of spuds 
has already developed in the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and midwestern markets. 

This would be understandable perhaps if 
the 1949 potato crop had been a small one, 
but it was not. It was, in fact, the largest 
crop of potatoes in the Nation’s history. The 
crop was so large that the Government spent 
many millions of dollars to buy up the sur- 
plus, which was either destroyed or sold back 
to farmers at a ridiculously low price for 
livestock feed. 

The incredible mismanagement of the po- 


“tato situation is bound to increase the anger 


of consumers, who have already paid heavily 
for a governmental program that failed to 
make much sense at any time. They have 
paid through high support prices for potatoes 
they purchased at the store and in taxes 


tain the high prices. 

And now consumers are told that there !s 
a shortage of potatoes because too many 
bushels of the 1949 crop were burned or fed 
to livestock, If that development does hot 
force a revision in the Government's potato 
price support program, it can only mean t 
common sense and reason are completely lost 
at the national level. 


Address of Hon. Peter W. Rodino, Jr., of 
New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 
Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include.the brilliant 








note speech delivered by my able col- 
ue. the Honorable Peter W. RopIno, 
IR the New Jersey State Democratic 
C nvention at Trenton on Thursday, 
27, 1950. Those who were privi- 
i to hear this eloquent address were 
: -:sred by Mr. Roprno’s able exposition 
( t reat issues, both foreign and do- 
mé . that confront America today. I 

isure in inserting the speech be- 
i I commend its reading to 


thoughtful citizens everywhere: 
Members of the convention, I am grateful 
, ivilege of presiding as temporary 
this convention. I feel that, in 
me this honor, you are also honoring 
members of the Democratic delega- 
Congress, those already in office and 
ym you will help to elect in No- 





Ev s we meet here in this convention, 
frontier of freedom is under continuing 


That frontier runs from the Baltic through 
of Berlin, along the borders of 

1, Hungary, Rumania, Albania, 
! ern border of Afghanistan, Pakis- 
I i, Burma, and Indochina. It sepa- 
» iron curtain from the rest of the 








There is another frontier inside the coun- 
ri ir side—the free side—of the iron 
urt This second frontier of democracy 
t r now than it was 4 years ago. It 
r now than it was 2 years ago when 
under the leadership of President 
nd with bipartisan support, moved 

h interattack. 
The first frontier is holding because the 

i ntier is stronger. 
rl nd frontier is stronger because of 
i mentation of the Truman plan in 
G and Turkey and the Marshall plan 
! of Europe and in southeast Asia. 
the munitions and know-how of 
we have helped to strengthen the 
lr rontier, 

With the instruments and know-how of 
lave helped to strengthen the sec- 


tier 
ieCT 





Except in China, where the hope of free- 
: been pawned for the promise of 
5 1 the will to fight weakened by 
I the double frontier of freedom 
held. New frontiers have been 
d in southeast Asia that with 
hip and with material aid will be 

than was the fluid front in China. 
these two frontiers hold and 
1 around the world, a new third 
vill develop on the other side of the 
tain, inside the enslaved countries of 
pe, inside China, inside Russia 
Behind the iron curtain are outposts 
pockets of resistance to totali- 
very enforced by terror. While men 
idea of freedom does not die. There 
to listen and to hear the voice of 
the voice of freedom. We are 
battle any form of totalitarianism 
nd abroad. We recognize that the 
aim of Soviet Russia is, first to 
and then to destroy, the demo- 
iples upon which this country 

1+ 





Com: ist 


nerves are needed in this cold war 
he idea of freedom and the idea 

They are needed now more than 
re. Last week the Russians shot 
unarmed American plane and mur- 
nerican fliers. In that one cynical 

lence, they have taken the cold war 
the ice box and placed it nearer the 








E ho matter what the provocation, we 


ist step cautiously. It should be remem- 
the cost of winning a cold war is 
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infinitely less in men and money chan the 
cost of a shooting war. : 

The danger is, not that we shall spend too 
much in winning it, but that we might be 
too late with too little. That mistake might 
cost us a contest that we can certainly win 
if we go at it in terms of rolling out the im- 
plements of peace as we went at the job of 


rolling out the munitions of war 9 years ago. 

To date, we have spent less than nine 
billions in Marshall-plan aid, and that over 
the protests of the Tabers, Tafts, and the 


Gabrielsons. We propose to spend a little 
more than $3,000,000,0C0 in the coming year, 
again over their protests. 

Since the war, we have spent in all forms 
of aid to other nations not more than $30,- 
060,000,000. Much of it will pay—and is al- 
ready paying—dividends in economic health 
and security for our allies and ourselves. 

These figures sound like big sums. But we 
must think in terms of survival. What is 
survival worth? What is freedom worth? 
What are allies worth? What is it worth to 
keep war and mass invasion from our Jersey 
beaches? 

The out-of-pocket cost of the last war ran 
as high as $7,000,000,000 a month. 

The estimated final cost of that war—not 
counting priceless lives lost or maimed— 
will be $1,300,000,000,000—one trillion three 
hundred billion dollars. For the 44 months 
of fighting, that means a final cost of $29,- 
500,000,000 a month, $985,000,000 a day, or 
$41,000,000 an hour. 

Since VJ-day, 1945, we have spent to win 
the peace less than the cost of 33 days of 
war. 

Does anyone think the next war, if it 
comes, will be cheaper than the last one? 

If the last war was worth winning, then 
how much is it worth to win the peace? 

What price survival? 

What price tag shall be put on freedom— 
freedom for ourselves and for our allies? 

It’s not a long answer. Only three words: 
Whatever it takes. That is the answer I 
think this convention must give, the answer 
it will want to give to the leader of our 
party and our President, Harry S. Truman. 

Whatever it takes to win. 

We are moving into a new phase in the 
cold war. I think we are facing up to the 
fact that we are in this war for the dura- 
tion, that it is being fought for keeps, and 
that, if we step up our efforts, our produc- 
tion; our practice of the democracy at home 
that we preach abroad, we are bound to win. 

As we enter that new phase, this conven- 
tion and the Democratic Party in the com- 
ing campaign have an important function to 
perform. 

We can and we must dedicate ourselves 
and our party to an all-out program for the 
continuous full employment all our hu- 
man and material resources, 

We must show that free men cannot only 
out-think, out-produce, and out-fight others 
in war, but that they can also out-think and 
out-produce others in peace. Against the 
propaganda and the promises of the Krem- 
lin—promises that are as deceptive as a 
string of baited fish hooks—we can and we 
must dramatize the daily facts of life in a 
free world. 

Facts will always beat propaganda—if the 
facts meet men's needs and their aspirations 
for freedom. 

What are the facts? 

1. We have supported—and will continue 
to support— development of the United Na- 
tions into an effective international organi- 
zation to outlaw aggression and secure inter- 
national peace. 

2. We have endorsed and will continue to 
endorse the North Atlantic Pact and the ECA 
program which has reduced so materially the 
threat of Communist expansion in western 
Europe. 
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3. We urge international control of atomic 
weapons and other forces of mass destruction 
through adequate safeguards and inspection. 

4. Without putting exclusive reliance on 
armed strength and turning ourselves into a 
permanent garrison state in which democratic 
rights would be suspended, we have kept our 
Nation militarily strong 

5. Simultaneously—there is no “either” 
“or”’—we must continue to step up our aid to 
other nations less developed economically 
and industrially than ours, whenever possible 
through the United Nations 

6. By lowering international trade barriers, 
we have helped raise standards of living and 
freedom everywhere, so that the products of 
free labor will not face the unfair competi- 
tion of goods produced by coerced, exploited 
and sweated labor elsewhere 
7. We have advocated continued assistance 
to, and encouragement of, the new State of 
Israel. 

Such actions constitute, I believe, the im- 
plementation of our total diplomacy that has 
been asked for by our President and his Sec- 
retary of State, Dean Acheson. 

But these are not purely partisan objec- 
tives. To avoid a war that might disintegrate 
mankind, we must resort first to all the avail- 
able instruments of peace. We should avail 
ourselves also of the advice and counsel of the 
wisest minds in the Congress as well as in the 
State Department. At the same time we rec- 
ognize that the Communist cause is helped 
no little by head-line hunting Kepublicans in 
Congress. We believe in uprooting subver- 
sive elements at every level of government. 
But this should be done through proper 
channels and with a proper respect for rep- 
utations—not by a wholesale smearing of 
innocent public officials 

In the words of our President: “We are 
not going to turn the United States into a 
right-wing totalitarian country in order to 
deal with a left-wing totalitarian threat.” 

But this technique of irresponsible attacks 
against our State Department is not the 
only weapon which the Republican Party 
has used to undermine our program. Time 
and again, they have formed an unholy coali- 
tion to block the necessary implementation 
of our foreign policy and commitments. 








Again and again, this coalition of special 
privilege, fear, and prejudice has commanded 
a majority in the Eightieth and Eighty-first 
Congresses to keep vital domestic 
President Truman’s Fair Deal program on 


the shelf. 


parts of 


Measures in line with the Employment Act 
of 1946, needed to expand production, main- 
tain purchasing power, and insure continued 
full employment have been rejected. This 
coalition seems willing to risk chronic mass 
unemployment here at a time. when the 
world situation calls for every ounce of pro- 
ductive strength bring to bear. It 
persistently ignores the fact that a depres- 
sion here is Stalin’s fondest hope, the 
weapon he believes will go off in our own 
1ands to bring about our own defeat. 

This convention and the Democratic Party 
in New can 
do something about that. Wecan strengthen 
the hands of President Truman and his Fair 
Deal administration. We can see to it that 
the issues—particularly domestic issues as 
they relate to the winning of the cold war— 
are brought to the voters of our State If 
this is done, if the importance of this 1950 





we can 


ecret 


Jersey in the coming months 








election is made plain, we can be : that 
the people of New Jersey will reelect t e 
who have supported the Fair Deal program 
down the line in both its foreign and do- 


mestic parts. 

On domestic issues, we have fought for 
repeal of the iniquitous Taft-Har law. 
And we have sought to reinstate the Wagner 
National Labor Relations Act, with amend- 


ments, to insure full protection for empioyer 
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and employee, and to prevent Communist 
domination of labor organizations. 

With the help of our votes, the Eighty-first 
Congress has enacted a program of sium 
{ ‘ance and housing for low-income groups. 
We favor additional Federal aid for middle- 
income housing. 

We reaffirm our support of a strong civil- 

yhts program as adopted by the National 
Democratic Convention of 1948. 

We favor an expanded system of social 
security, Federal aid for education and a 
progressive, scientific national health pro- 
gram which will avoid socialization, and 
which, we hope, will attract the cooperation 

f the medical profession. 

I ask the convention to urge repeal or 
substantial reduction of wartime excise taxes, 
TI should go hand in hand with a general 
revision of our entire income-tax structure, 
designed to distribute the tax burden more 
equitably among those able to pay. 

But the goal of sensible economy in Gov- 
ernment must not jeopardize our national 
urity. Nor must it cripple our efforts to 

t future wars. And it cannot sacrifice 

these essential functions of government 
which provide for the welfare of the people. 

We pledge to continue our efforts for the 

reservation of veterans’ rights and benefits, 
including proper medical care and hospitali- 
ition for the disabled veteran 
Je advocate continuation of a reasonable 
farm price support program to insure a stable 

riculture economy. We recognize that a 

> of our agriculture economy inevit- 
l result in a breakdown of our na- 

L nomic structure. 
also recognize the important position 
all business in the scale of a sound 
rican economy. We must protect the 
1 businessman from unfair competition 
monopolistic practices. He must be 
1 an equal opportunity with competing 
rises to expand his capital structure. 
nize the need for adequate merchant 
rine as a principal auxiliary to our na- 
1 defense program. And we pledge fur- 
er to work for a plan that will insure that 
ur merchant marine will be kept in first- 
condition through adequate appro- 

i ions 

On the vital question of housing, the Re- 

blican State legislature has shown that it 

nnot agree on an adequate State rent- 
ntrol program. Therefore, we recommend 
hat controls be continued at the Federal 
evel until such time as the housing shortage 
remedied 

We demand that rent control be continued 

protect our low and middle income groups. 
The failure of the Republican legislature to 
enact this and other necessary measures for 
the public welfare places it in a class with 
the “do nothing” Eightieth Congress. And 
I don’t have to tell you what happened to 

he Eightieth Congress. 

When you draw your platform, I ask you 
not to ignore the mistakes and errors of the 
Republican legislature. The rent control 
fiasco represents only a fraction of the sins 
committed in the name of the Republican 
cauct 
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They have failed to raise your unemploy- 
ment and cash sickness benefits to meet the 
of living. 

They have given you a major scandal! in 


ing cost 
the administration of workers’ funds. And 
they have failed to enact legislation to pre- 
vent such scandals in the future. 

They have surrendered the legislative pow- 
ers of government and have given you gov- 
ernment by authority rather than by law. 

They have made a patronage grab for 
Sandy Hook, which is supposed to be a State 
park for the benefit of ali the people of New 
Jersey. 

In the name of economy, they have elim- 
inated the State board of tenement house 
supervision. This would subject supervision 


of tenements to local political pressure and 
place unnecessary burdens on the cities of 
our State. 

Yet they have failed to achieve the econ- 
omy they promised through reorganization 
of State executive departments. Where 
now are the million dollar savings which were 
supposed to have been realized through this 
reorganization? 

Yes, they preach economy. But what 
happened when they were offered a real 
chance to economize by getting rid of New 
Jersey’s nineteenth century motor vehicle 
agency system? They didn’t do anything 
about it, because the agencies were a source 
of Republican patronage. So you stand in 
line now to buy your license plates, instead 
of mailing your application as they do in 
other States. 

In the Congress, we Democrats voluntarily 
undertook to liberalize our procedure for 
the introduction and consideration of bills. 
Not so the Republican caucus. The only way 
to rid yourselves of this. evil is to rid your- 
selves of Republicans and elect a Democratic 
legislature. That you can—and will do— 
next year. 

In the meantime, we have a duty to per- 
form this year. We must elect—and re- 
elect—a Democratic delegation to represent 
New Jersey in Congress. 

The program we have laid out calls for 
more competition and less monopoly, for 
more opportunity for really free enterprise, 
for more practice of genuine democracy in 
the economic and political fields, for more 
income, wages and insurance and lower ex- 
penditures for doles and relief. 

The election of President Truman and a 
nominal Democratic majority in Congress 
was a great victory. But it was not a thor- 
cugh defeat for the enemies of the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal. In electing Harry S. 
Truman we escaped Dewey and disaster. 

What did we win? We made important 
gains. We wontime. We won time to carry 
on the foreign-aid program, to initiate the 
arms-aid program, to renew the reciprocal 
trade program, without cheese paring and 
outright sabotage by powerful leaders of re- 
action in the Republican Party. 

We won time to strengthen and consoli- 
date liberal forces in the country so that, 
this year, we have good reason to believe 
the usual apathy of off-year elections can 
be overcome and Fair Deal strength in- 
creased in the November elections. 

If we do our job in this convention and 
in the coming campaign, all the people of 
New Jersey will know who blocked major 

parts of the Fair Deal program, and why. 

The people of New Jersey will know the 
importance of the entire Fair Deal program 
to the winning of the peace. 

We have based our platform upon the 

emocratic platform of 1948, on the Fair 
Deal program proposed by our President, 
Harry S. Truman, on the program for which 
the American people voted in 1948. 

Let us have our own voice of America tell 
the truth to the people of New Jersey as 
President Truman has proposed to tell the 
truth to the people of the world. 

If we do that, and if our party does the 
work of promoting registration and getting 
out the Democratic vote and the independ- 
ent vote, New Jersey will send a strengthen- 
ing fair deal Democratic delegation to the 
Eighty-second Congress. And we will have 
done our part in putting the Fair Deal, the 
whole Fair Deal, to work in time to prevent 
depression and, let us hope, in time to win 
the peace. 

Full production, full employment, more 
democracy, prosperity and international co- 
operation. 

By these facts, as we make them facts, 
shall we win a lasting peace among free 
men, This is our platform. This is our 
faith. So help us God! 
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Dollars and Arms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSK! 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 
Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, unde 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to include an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post of May 
3, 1950: 

DOLLARS AND ARMS 

The major tools of a foreign policy which 
seeks to dovetail strategy and statesmanshi; 
in the right proportions needed for the 
cessful conduct of the cold war are si 
to define. They are leadership and bra 
This priority we have not yet acknowledgec 
The priorities have so far been given to 
dollars and arms, and on balance both have 
done as much harm as good. 

When, for instance, we shoveled dollars 
into the Philippines, in lieu of the materia) 
we could not wholly deliver as promised for 
the repair of war damage, we insured the 
fiscal spree at Manila which has | u 
former ward on its back, and by the same 
token given a great boost to the Communist- 
led Huks. Our dollars are fastening on th: 
Asiatics the worst of all curses, i. e., inflation 
Inflation helps to enthrone the money 
lender and the speculator in keepir 
Asiatic enslaved. As for arms, these 
into the hands of the t&tterdemalion t: 
of Chiang Kai-shek, and we thus he! 
insure Chiang Kai-shek’s collapse, 
those arms were regarded merely as count 
in a game of panicky and fear-struck 
render. Thus we ended up by, in 
arming Communist China. No better v 
has been done by Congress than to d 
arms-crazy administration the authority 
send our lethal weapons anywhere it wish 

In Europe, where there is more s¢ 
responsibility than in Asia, dollars 
have done more gocd than harm. So 
the arms—in priming national self-r¢ 
and domestic and the general security 
the usefulness of both is beginni 
intoxicate the policymakers and arot 
Oliver Twist instincts of the recipient 
such an extent that huge levies are loo! 
ahead on our exchequer and our 
The tendency is to say if z dollars 
arms have been useful, then zz dolla! 
zr arms will be even more useful. 
doesn’t necessarily follow. Think 
small number of Germans that were 
quired to overrun the Maginot lin 
the French Army. It is time to think lk 
in terms of dollars and arms and mo! 
terms of policy and the nonmilitary 
of the Atlantic community. The 
might of Russia should not be our 
cupation. Our preoccupation should 
listlessness in Europe. In Europe the 
tioner is reminded that the United | 
is in danger of building up the mi 
machines and the self-sufficient state 
tems that on two occasions have 
Europe’s undoing. 

Humpty Dumpty simply cannot b 
back again. The fact is that neithe: 
east nor the west can be returned 
Old World system. In the east the | 
imperialism is dead, and American su 
for any reestablishment of the old c 
system—as in Indochina for the Fre! 
is foredoomed to failure. As for Euro} 
peoples are community-minded and 
militarist, and their contribution to dé 
will be nil if they are called upon me! 
save their antiquated national state systems 
If, therefore, policy making must start with 









ene realities, here they are, and we ought to 
.. taking a new look at the requirements 
= liz ing such concepts as will fulfill the 
‘ple’s aspirations. People only defend 
artedly what they believe in. 
the great Italian historian, con- 
cluded a study of foreign policy in the last 
ntury with this observation: 
‘0 e of the gravest mistakes committed 
, indolence is the belief that order 
is be eserved by keeping it as it stands. 
It can only be preserved by continually re- 
t ng it. The only real guardians 
10 reconstruct it. * * * Noth- 
rare as a great constructive mind.” 
N st i is so rare as a great constructive 
ind! The truth of Ferrero’s observation 
out by postwar history. Our re- 
he proof. If in war the first prin- 
impose your will on the enemy, 





neiple of peace is to discover 
1 idea, and pursue it. 
A 1 ving idea in the world of today 


a comprehensive emigration-immi- 
licy of relieving Europe’s popula- 
ire and of resettling surpluses in 
aces, as, say, Australia, Oceania, 

" Here is something new, some- 


t could capture men’s imagination, 

; i that would unify, something in 
4 whi t of nations east and west have 
cor interest, something that would 

, te ¢ version from the present descent 


All there needs to be is a favor- 
r brains and the assertion of 
hip requisite for their mohbili- 

fool can throw dollars and arms 





Prompt Adoption of ITO Charter Essen- 
tial to Success of American Foreign 


Economic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Christian Science Monitor of April 24, 
1950, essing the importance of adop- 
tion of the ITO Charter to the success 
of American foreign economic policy: 

fue ITO in Tota, Dieptomacy 

Congress could do much, if it would, to 
trengthen American leadership in the world, 

economic unification of Europe, 
assure western prosperity by heeding 
ecretary of State Acheson’s plea for the ITO. 
ITO the short name for the Interna- 

! Trade Organization, the blueprints for 
were completed in a United Nations 

> in Habana in 1948. 
vas an American-sponsored project. 
il philosophy is 99.44 percent pure 
It aims to serve free enterprise 
state controls over trade. It as- 
rican faith in an expanding instead 
f ¢ ntracting world economy, 

Its thesis was accepted with varying de- 
enthusiasm, some not far above 
mong the governments represented 

But after months of efforts the 
> Were preserved in a world trade 
The approval of this charter for 
1 States now rests with Congress. 
Acheson urges adoption of the 
by Congress soon. We second 
n. There is nothing to be gained 
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The ITO charter may be likened to a set 
of traffic rules for world trade. Today so 
many countries engage in protective devices, 
like tariffs (which are not the worst of 
them), and import quotas, and money con- 
trols, that it would be impossible for in- 
dividual traders to reach agreements for 
increasing world trade. The individual’s in- 
terest is often thwarted not only by reason- 
able regulations but by a conflict among the 
aims which governments pursue. 

If this is understood, it will be seen that 
the ITO, so far from being “socialism,” as is 
sometimes charged, is really an effort to curb 
socialistic controls which arise at the na- 
tional level. The best attack on these now 
is through international agreement. 

Americans in particular—but all other peo- 
ples with a stake in the ITO, too—should 
never miscontrue the charter as a body of 
rules designed to add new controls over 
trade. It is designed to reduce those now in 
existence. Where they cannot be reduced 
in the foreseeable future, the charter pur- 
poses to harmonize them. It would thus 
prevent the destructive effects of national 
controls which clash with each other, often 
unnecessarily. 

Yes, to be sure, Congress has other matters 
pressing upon it these days. But it always 
has. It should recognize that the ITO can 
play a big part in the “total diplomacy” now 
needed to unify the West against commu- 
nism. For that reason ITO deserves priority. 

Adoption of this program by the United 
States will go far to reassure other nations 
about the purposes of American economic 
policy. This should not be a policy of drastic 
global deflation, in which those peoples hard- 
est hit by war would be expected to add 
sacrifice to sacrifice interminably by cutting 
down living standards and reducing imports 
in order to keep world trade in balance. It 
should help to balance world trade at a high 
level which will support maximum employ- 
ment both at home and abroad. 

A reliable sign that this is indeed Amer- 
ican policy would do much to offset the ap- 
peals of communism in Europe. It would 
help to heal the distrust which the working 
masses there sometimes show America. 

But even without this important recom- 
mendation, the ITO program justifies itself 
as a realistic adjustment between present 
trade realities and world hopes for more 
orderly trade practices and their benefits to 
workers and employers, producers and con- 
sumers alike. 








American Legion and the Hoover Commis- 
sion Relative to Reorganization of the 
Veterans’ Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles R. Tyson, legislative chairman of 
Los Feliz Post, No. 527, American Le- 
gion, Los Angeles, has prepared a very 
comprehensive report on the subject of 
the Hoover Commission Report relative 
to the reorganization of the Veterans’ 
Administration. Because of the pro- 
hibitive cost of extending this complete 
report in the Recorp, I have made a 
condensation of his summary in which 
he states that not all of the veterans are 
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opposed to the reorganization of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 
The condensation follows: 


As you all know, I have served the Legion 
and the Disabled American Veterans con- 
stantly during the past 30 years. I have 
witnessed the growth of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration from its inception and have 
battled it successfully in behalf of the vet- 
ran and his dependents. I was in the fore- 
front of the most bitter battle during the 
Economy Act of 1933. At that time I was 
service officer at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital in Tucson, Ariz., acting in be- 
half of the DAV and the Legion. I saw 
the havoc created by that infamous act. 
We had many deaths in Arizona brought on 
by despair, worry, and loss of income, which 
was too much for seriously ill veterans to 
cope with. At that time, during the spring 
of 1933, at my own expense, I went to Wash- 
ington, carrying with me a suitcase full of 
claims and cases. I appeared, per 
before the appeal group in behalf of these 
claims and within 30 days had nearly all 
adjudicated favorably 

Serving and believing in the cause < e 
war veteran I have come to the conclusion 
that something must 
out the 








sonally 








f th 


be done to straighten 


affairs of the Veterans’ Administra 








tion. If experience is any indication of what 
we are to expect, then my 30 years experience 
tells me that we haven’t seen anything yet, 


of the trials and tribulations of the VA and 
and veterans asa whole. It was 10 years and 
more, after the first World War until the 
peak load of disabled was arrived at. In 
my mind’s eye, I can picture what we can 
expect as to the possible peak load when 
10 years have passed from the date of the 
Second World War. 

All veteran organization units are crying 
for more money, more men, and more space 
to carry the load of service. Year by year 
we are asked to contribute more and more 
and still it is never enough. The time has 
come when we must weigh the ultimate cost 
to ourselves and the country. We know now 
that the VA is not doing the right j 
We also know that the Legion and other 
organizations are understaffed to maintain 
proper service. Because of these things the 
veteran is not getting a square deal, and 
many worthy casée e denied compensation 
and/or service connection because of these 
deficiencies. 

If the Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions are even partly right, then we should 
see to it that those parts are carried out. 
It is up to all of us, individually and col- 
lectively, to write our Representatives in 
Congress how we feel on the matter and 
not let hysteria sway our judgment. Final- 
ly, let me say that this is not a political 
issue. Our only ex-President, Herbert 
Hoover, was called to do this job by the 
President and Congress and he should not 
be maligned and held up to ridicule. He 
was only one of 12 outstanding men, evenly 
divided politically, and had the advice and 
help of 300 experts. 











St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF FEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRp, I 
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include a statement in support of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
made by Mr. J. Howard Marshall, presi- 
cent of the Ashland, Ky., Oil & Refining 
Co., and chairman of the board of the 
Ohio Valley Improvement Association. 
The OVIA is an organization of busi- 
nessmen in the Ohio Valley, including 
citizens of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, and Kentucky. At their fifty- 
fourth annual convention in Pittsburgh 
on March 31 this organization for the 
first time went on record in favor of the 
St. Lawrence seAway. Mr. Marshall's 
tatement, printed in the association’s 
monthly news bulletin, gives the reasons 
for their position: 
Er. LawrRENceE SEAWAY NECESSITY, MARSHALL 
HoLps 

The system of water facilities as provided 
y the Great Lakes and inland waterways 
hich gave the great steel industry of the 
idwest and other areas, as well, low-cost 
{ yrtation for bulk commodities such as 
re, sets the pattern by which the treasured 
“red dirt” of Labrador and Venezuela will 
be made available for the blast furnaces of 
mid-America in the future. 

This is the studied opinion of J. Howard 
Marshall, president of the Ashland Oil & 
Refining Co., at Ashland, Ky., and a chair- 
man of the board of the Ohio Valley Im- 
provement Association, Inc. 

Marshall announced recently that the 
OVIA is definitely supporting the proposed 
creation of a St. Lawrence seaway as the 
primary means of bringing the Labrador- 
Quebec ore to the blast furnaces of the 
Midwest. 

With Mesabi ore resources diminishing 
and beneficiation of 30 percent taconite the 
only apparent alternative in Minnesota, the 
building of the seaway appears to be essen- 
tial toward the protection of the vast steel- 
making investments in this part of the con- 
tinent, Marshall asserts. 

As a shipper of petroleum products, Mar- 
shall has seen the consistent growth in use 
of the Ohio-Mississippi River system, as well 
as other inland waterways for the transpor- 
tation of not only bulky raw materials but 
distribution of finished goods as well. 

As a result he sees in the proposed St. 
Lawrence project the most reasonable method 
of bringing to the already existing docks and 
other facilities of the Great Lakes the Lab- 
rador-Quebec ore for distribution to the mills 
of Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Wheeling, Warren, Sharon, Canton, Hamil- 
ton, Middletown and various other produc- 
tion areas. 

Various military men have pointed to the 
importance of the inland locations of the 
Nation’s large makers of steel, so vital in 
time of war, and have emphasized the im- 
portance of inland waterways to maintenance 
of these locations. 

In some other respects these present loca- 
tions are advantageous, also, because most 
of the iron and steel producers are close to 
sources Of most of the raw materials they 
need, including coal and fluxing stone. 

For nearly 100 years the Lake Superior 
region has produced most of the iron ore 
used in the United States. In this area are 
several large iron ore ranges, the biggest 
being the Mesabi, which has produced more 
than a billion and a half tons of ore. 

Most of this ore has been taken from 
huge open pits by mechanical shovels and 
shipped largely on Great Lakes ore boats. 
The average analysis of this ore is now 51 
percent, the figure having dropped down 
through the years. 

Much of the high-grade ore has been used 
during the last century during which the 
Nation fought two major wars. If the coun- 
try should continue to consume or at the 
war rate, some writers estimate, the Lake 
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Superior region may have sufficient high- 
grade ore for only 20 to 25 years. 

For this reason, Marshall holds, the St. 
Lawrence seaway seems to be a necessity. 





Hoover UN Proposal Prompts Protests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an article by Mary 
Hornaday, which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor: 


Hoover UN ProPosAL PROMPTS PROTEST 
(By Mary Hornaday) 


New YorK.—Herbert Hoover's plea for reor- 
ganization of the United Nations without the 
Communist nations has brought a vigorous 
joint protest from the American Association 
for the United Nations and United World 
Federalists, Inc. 

While John Foster Dulles, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and others were blasting Mr. 
Hoover for his April 28 proposal to news- 
paper publishers that the western world 
withdraw into its own strong shell, Clark M. 
Eichelberger, AAUN director, and Alan Cran- 
ston, UWF president, announced that they 
would mobilize their approximately 100,000 
members throughout the United States to 
fight Mr. Hoover’s suggestion. 

While praising Mr. Hoover’s integrity, Mr. 
Eichelberger said his proposal to “polarize” 
the UN, forcing countries like India and In- 
donesia to choose between eastern and west- 
ern ideologies was “brutal” and indicative of 
“smug self-righteousness.” 


HANDS JOINED FOR FIRST TIME 


In denouncing Mr. Hoover’s proposal, 
which they said might be a “trial balloon” 
for isolationism, the AAUN and United World 
Federalists joined hands for the’ first time. 

Mr. Cranston said his organization, which 
heretofore has put major emphasis on a pro- 
gram for expanding the UN into a world gov- 
ernment, is now turning its attention more 
to keeping the UN from going under entirely. 

The AAUN and the UWF in the past have 
been considered rivals for the support of 
American internationalists, but Mr. Hoover’s 
attack, described by the two men as the 
most serious yet made on the UN, brought 
the two leaders together at a press con- 
ference. 

Mr. Eichelberger said it was a “cruel thing 
for Mr. Hoover to believe that we can force 
the world to choose sides.” He added: “If 
we can give the world the leadership it needs, 
we stand a much better chance of holding 
the moral leadership of the world.” 

He‘said further that he “did not like Rus- 
sia’s tactics any more than anyone else.” 


INCREASED WAR PERIL SEEN 


Mr. Cranston ventured the forecast that 
if Russia “is driven out of the UN by the 
method Mr. Hoover suggests, it will increase 
the danger of war in the world.” 

Mr. Hoover said in his speech to the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association that 
his plan for a Russialess UN was “not a pro- 
posed extension of a military alliance” but 
a “proposal to redeem the concept of the 
United Nations to the high purpose for which 
it was created. It is a proposal for moral 
and spiritual cooperation of God-fearing 
free nations.” 

At the present time the UN is functioning 
to a large extent without Russia because of 








its dissatisfaction with the continued re. 
fusal of the majority to seat the delegation 
from Communist China. 

Mr. Cranston pointed out that Russia's 
recent note in the UN changing its position 
on the internationalization of Jerusalem 
showed it was still participating and mr. 
Eichelberger made the wild prediction that 
the Chinese delegation situation would be 
straightened out this summer and Russig 
would participate in next fall’s General As. 
sembly. 

MORATORIUM SOUGHT 


Both men said it was their personal view, 
not yet backed by their boards, that the UN 
should seat the Chinese Communists if and 
when their government became stable. 

A plea for a moratorium on all the roueh 
talk between the east and the west during 
UN Secretary Trygve Lie’s trip to Europe and 
contemplated visit to Moscow was made by 
Mr. Eichelberger. 

Instead of following Mr. Hoover’s advice, 
he said, he would like to see the world turn 
to “total diplomacy based not on a cold 
war but on building up the United Nations, 

“If it had not been for the United Nations, 
the world today would have disintegrated 
beyond repair. We must somehow hold our 
forces together in conversation with the faith 
that agreement can be reached.” 





Canada Wants St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Public Works Committee is now 
holding hearings on the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power  project—House 
Joint Resolution 27l—and I can say 
without qualification that the over- 
whelming majority of the American peo- 
ple are in support of this important proj- 
ect. The facts also indicate that the 
people of Canada are just as strongly 
in favor of its construction. In this 
connection, the March 1950 edition of 
the London Times Survey of Canada and 
World Trade carries an article by Cana- 
dian Minister of Transport, the Honor- 
able Lionel Chevrier, K. C., which points 
out the importance of the seaway to Can- 
ada’s future. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recon», 
I include this article from the Londo! 
Times entitled “St. Lawrence Seaway 
Plans”: 

Sr. Lawrence SEAWAY PLANS 
(By the Honorabie Lionel Chevrier, K. ©.) 

The Gulf of St. Lawrence, the St. Law- 
rence River, and the Great Lakes provided 
the route for the early explorers of North 
America in their search for a passage to the 
‘western sea and the riches of the Far 546%. 
When, instead of this, they found the vst 
western plains extending for 1,200 miles ‘0 
the foothills of th- Rockies, little did they 
realize that the waters they had traversed 
would someday become the busiest inland 
waterway in the world, serving an area that 
would surpass in wealth the lands which 
they were seeking, and that the vast praines 
beyond would within a few centuries be 
called the granary of the world. 

MOVEMENT WESTWARD 


The improvement of this inland r ite, 
which included the surmounting of thé 





riers to free navigation, was ac- 
d by the steady movement of 
westward, and the idea of a sea- 
the benefits of water transpor- 
the very center of the continent 
imagination of men of vision 
rs before confederation of the 
rovinces. The history of the en- 
of the canals anu the deepening 
ation channels is a history of 
rial growth in Ontario and Que- 
thout a doubt this growth, both 
nd in the Northern States south 
dary, and the agricultural devel- 
f the West have been made possible 
he existence of this waterway. 
vement of the waterway has 
d on continuously until at the 
me a 35-foot channel is available 
ut the 1,100 miles of the Gulf and 
Lawrence up to Montreal, a 14-foot 
m overcomes the obstructions to 
in the 115 miles of river from 
Prescott, and a 27-foot depth of 
available in the remaining 67 
er from Prescott to Lake Ontario. 
to navigation between Lakes On- 
i Erie presented by the Falls and 
the Niagara River is overcome by 
nd ship canal of 25-foot depth 
d by Canada in 1932 to replace a 
nal. Above Lake Erie the United 
deepened the rivers connecting 
kes so thit at the present time a 
feet is available in up-bound 
id 25 feet in down-bound chan- 
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LIFE LINE OF THE ALLIES 
portance of these channels to the 
life of both Canada and the United 
vious when it is realized that the 
e carried between the upper 
been over 110,000 during each 
t 2 years and exceeded 120,000 
rhe larger part of this traffic is iron 


stbound from the head of Lake Su- 
nd coal westbound. These channels 
aptly called the life line of the 


g the last war, as the production 

ons of war in Canada and the 
tes depended to a large degree on 
tenance of navigation throughout 
Nn, 


EARLY VISIONS 


rly visions of a seaway did not in- 
the development of hydroelectric 
ut the growth of the industrial cen- 
nt to the Great Lakes on both 
> International Boundary and the 
the age of electricity drew atten- 
le enormous power potentialities of 
ara and St. Lawrence Rivers. Just 
nprovement of navigation facilities 
a gradual process, so it was with 
ver resources in the Great Lakes-St. 
e Basin. At the present time the 
illed capacity on the Canadian side 
ra totals 1,230,500 horsepower. On 
wrence River an installation of ap- 
ly 1,100,000 horsepower is now 
, Of which about 1,010,000 is in Ca- 


nt 





nt plan for a seaway may be said 
m 1920, when the Governments 
nd the United States asked the 
11 Joint Commission, a body set 
e terms of the Boundary Waters 
1909, to recommend to the two 
ts a plan that will secure from 
of the upper St. Lawrence their 

1 efficiency in navigation and 

rhe international commission re- 
1921 and recommended the con- 
of what has since become known as 

rence seaway. 

1921 extensive engineering studies 
carried out and the plans proposed 
tion improvement and power de- 

has been changed many times. 
been n ry in order to keep 


4 the continual change in the y 
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cal conditions along the waterwa 
growth in the demand for power. 


y and the 


AGREEMENT WITH UNITED STATES 

In 1932 representatives of Canada and the 

United States signed a treaty providing for 

Although 
his treaty received a majority vote for rati- 
fication in the United States S e, it failed 
to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority. 
In 1941 an agreement between the two na- 
tions was signed providing for the completion 
of the seaway from Montreal to the head 
of the Great Lakes and the development of 
the total power resources in the International 
Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River— 
that section of the river which forms part 
of the boundary between the two countries. 
A bill is now before the United States Con- 
gress which, if passed, will provide for the 
ratification of this agreement and the com- 
mencement of construction of a project 
which will, without a doubt, have far-reach- 
ing effect on the economy of our country. 

The project proposed contains provision 
for “navigation requiring a controlling chan- 
nel depth of 27 feet with a depth of 30 
feet over all lock sills, from the head of the 
Great Lakes to Montreal Harbor.” The 
locks will conform with those of the existing 
Welland Ship Canal with chambers 859 feet 
in length and 80 feet in width. The depth 
on all lock sills and over all permanent 
structures will be 30 feet, which means that 
deepening in the future to that depth will 
entail dredging only. 

On completion of the proposed improve- 
ments the total length of canal navigation 
along the 1,200 miles from Montreal to the 
head of Lake Superior will be limited to about 
48 miles and the number of locks will be 
reduced from 30, as at present, to only 15. 

The project for the improvement of the 
International Rapids Section of the St. 
Lawrence River is a combined navigation 
and power project which will result in a 
total power installation of 2,200,000 horse- 
power at one site. This will be equally 
divided between Caanda and the United 
States and will furnish approximately 10,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours of energy a year—more 
than that available from any single power 
development in the world. 



























ADDITIONAL POWER 

In addition to the power to be developed 
in the international section a further 3,200,- 
000 horsepower is available in the Canadi 
section of the St. Lawrence. Approximately 
1,000 horsepower of this is alr y developed 

On the completion of the seaway t 
Great Lakes will become directly connect 
to the open seas which constitute the world’s 
commercial highways. ‘ é 
freighters will carry unbroken cargoes f1 
the upper lakes for transshipment 
treal and other tide\ 2 3 
vessels will be brot 
ters of production : } y 
large part of Canada’s foreign trade. The 
Great Lakes will become the Mediterranean 
of North America. 

The importance to British-Canadian tr 
of the present Great I water route as a 
feeder to the St. Lawrence ute to the Brit- 
ish Isles has long been established. The ex- 
tension of this route for another 1,200 miles 

















i > 
inland—one-third of the distance across 
Canada—must result in ucing transporta- 
tion costs on comm such as rain, 
fiour, and coal, which now m > between the 


two couniries. 


COMMONWEALTH VIEW 





The world-wide units of the British Com- 
monwealth are joined toge r by the « is 
which have made possib development 
of the various member b roviding 
facilities for easy and cheap transportation. 


The external trade of these member nations 


can move only by the aways of the world. 
It must therefore be r« ated how 
important it is to the promotion oi interna- 
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tional trade that deep-water access be pro- 
vided to the great producing and consuming 
areas of central Canada. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations be- 
ing so dependent on deep-water transporta- 
tion, it is obvious that the further develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway in th 
territory of a leading member nation, with 
uent reduction in t 
great importance to a group of 
founded on a 
seven seas 

The supply 
low-cost hydr 
of the indust é 
low production sts in 
peting with similar industries throughout 
the world and will at least retain for Canada 
her envied position in the inter 
trade world. 
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Today’s World Must Be Christian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASH:NGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
her customary logic based on a 
fundamental knowledge, our 
guished colleague, the Honorable CHasre 
GOING WcopHoUwSsE, of Connecticut, has 
made an outstanding contribution to 
contemporary social thought in an ar- 
ticie, Today’s World Must Be Christian, 
published in the April 1950, issue of the 
Church Woman. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I includ? the article by Mrs. 
WOooDHOUSE in the REcoRD. 


aistin- 


Topay’s WorLpD Mu 
(By Congresswoman CHA: GoInc WooDe- 


T Be CHRISTIAN 





The hydrogen bomb is o1 
in the series of alr 


developments Vv 


he latest step 
nost miraculous scientific 
hich, in the last half century, 
have so radically changed the physical face 
of the Western World and raised 
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of living These material results of the 
dustrial revolution engenaered by the v 
of the natural scientists are very evide 
We recognize them, accept their advantages, 
but to too large a degree we utterly f to 
recognize or ac t vhei il implications 

These implications m be med up 
very brief in one ce Science has 
forced us to face a dec ms < er V really 
acc the Cl n et! ib our - 
havi is indi ] 2 I I upon 
it, or destruct f civiliza- 
tl nd le we ¢ - 
not d f no ument i , 
we are h We ar b too 
much in f« o1 Tod t 1 rd form 
and cere y l is 1 enou ct. ¢ o 
trine, ma, the y, his l : 
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full acceptance of the Sern the M 
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the Christian e c 
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If we do not so join together, the results may 
be economic disaster and eventually war. 

Let us look first at the domestic scene. Not 
so many years ago the great majority of the 
families of this country lived on farms, 
Each family was more or less independent. 
Each grew and preserved its own food, spun 
its own wool, wove its own cloth, made its 
clothes. There were very few commodi- 
ties which the farm family had to buy from 
outside, Each family more or less controlled 
its own welfare. The hard-working, thrifty 
family got on; the shiftless did not. In each 
case the results sprang from the family’s 
own attitude and effort or lack of effort. 

Today the situation is very different. The 
majority of families are supported by one or 
more wage earners. The wage earner is de- 
pendent on his job. The job is available only 
when economic conditions are good v-hich 
means when other factories than the one in 
which he works are running, when other peo- 
ple have jobs and have money to purchase 
the many different commodities and serv- 
ices offered on the market. 

Even the farmer is no longer independent. 
He must sell his wheat, his milk, his eggs, his 
chickens, his beef, his cotton, or whatever he 
grows, on the market. Only when the urban 
wage earner has a job at good wages can the 
farmer sell at a good price. 

It takes only a most cursory view of our 
economic life to see to what a great extent 
we are all interrelated, to see how the well 
being of all determines the well being of each. 

There is no long-term cleavage of interest 
between labor and capital. Unless labor is 
fully employed at good wages the produc’s of 
capital cannot be scid at a profit. On the 
other hand, unless capital makes a profit 
there will not be plant expansion and there 
will not be jobs for the on-coming youth. 

There is no sense to labor-management 
conflict, Each side gains from working with 
the other. Only together can they move for- 
ward to real prosperity. 

Good wages, social security, provision for 
old age, decent housing, adequate health care, 
school lunches—all the programs which make 
for healthy, vigorous happy workers aid not 
only the workers, but through larger and 
more efficient production, they aid manage- 
ment and the entire community. 

In our highly mechanized urban industrial 
society, where each worker is a specialist, we 
must work together in brotherly cooperation 
or else we fail. Economic depression, booms 
ana busts are not necessary. They bring 
misery to some, insecurity to all. Coopera- 
tion can bring stable prosperity and adequate 
security to farmers, industrial workers, man- 
ager and owners. 

The same situation occurs in the interna- 
tional field. Two World Wars in the past 
four decades should have taught us that na- 
tions too are interdependent. The United 
States had no desire to be embroiled in war, 
and yet twice against our will in the life- 
time of our adult population we have been 
drawn into conflicts. 

President Truman’s point 4 program rec- 
ognizes this brotherhood of nations.: No 
country can be backward, its people hungry, 
sick, ill-clothed, ignorant without effect on 
us. Our only insurance against a fatal war 
with communistic totalitarianism is a pro- 
gram which will result in having the great 
majority of the nations of the world with 
sufficient economic development so that these 
people will have a decent standard of living 
and will be in a position to appreciate the 
advantages of democratic government. 

It will not be enough to send food for 
European recovery, to send technical experts 
under point 4 program to the Near East and 

her areas. We must understand that a free 
flow of goods from country to country is 
essential to sound economic development and 
economic stability. We will have to continue 
our reciprocal trade agreements policy. For- 
eign trade cannot be conditioned on a one- 


wn 
own 
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way street. We must permit goods to come 
in as well as to encourage our own exports. 

The nations of the world are working to- 
gether in a way never before known. We 
can be proud that it is our country which 
has taken the lead in this movement for 
world cooperation. We have backed the 
United Nations. We have shared our eco- 
nomic w2alth with other freedom- and peace- 
loving nations, and many of us feel we must 
go even further. In the Congress of the 
United States there are many Members and 
Senators who are working for an Atlantic 
union and, eventually, for a world federa- 
tion. Those of us in this group know that 
only by such close cooperation can the world 
have peace. 

Peace is the major concern of the world 
today. The alternatives are peace or destruc- 
tion, and peace can be achieved only through 
good will, only through a real understand- 
ing of the basic principle of the Christian 
ethic, only through making a day-by-day 
reality of the brotherhood of man, in our 
dealings at home between farmer and urban 
dweller, between labor and management, and 
in our dealings abroad with other nations. 
Today we must be practicing Christians or 
we must face the pe: il of destruction. 





A Taxi Driver Believes in Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to include an article by Joseph 
C. Harsch, which appeared in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of April 25. Mr. 
Harsch is chief of the Washington news 
bureau of the Christian Science Monitor. 

The article follows: 


STATE OF THE NATION—A TAXI DRIVER 
BELIEVES IN PEACE 


(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


WaASHINGTON.—Joseph Polowsky is a taxi 
driver in Chicago. He earns a living, but not 
exactly a princely one. Few taxi drivers do. 
He is like thousands of other young taxi 
drivers around the country in most respects, 
but he differs from most others in one re- 
spect. He takes what little money he can 
spare and does a curious thing with it. He 
pays for having an idea of his printed on 
paper, and he pays for mailing these sheets, 
on which his idea is printed, around the 
country to newspaper offices, and finally he 
comes down to Washington and spends his 
last penny trying to get newspapermen and 
Congressmen to do something about his idea 
on this day, April 25. 

He wants Congress and the United Na- 
tions to pass resolutions that on April 25 
appropriate ceremonies be held to commemo- 
rate the fact that on this day 5 years ago 
two things happened. One was the open- 
ing of the San Francisco Conference of the 
United Nations. The other was the first 
meeting on the Elbe of Russian and Ameri- 
can troops. 

When Mr. Polowsky comes into your of- 
fice trying to persuade you to do something 
to help him get this day commemorated, 
you feel a bit embarrassed. He is so earnest. 
Yet, of course, he is unrealistic. Why bother 
to commemorate a day which so soon has 
become tarnished and almost forgotten? 
Who wants to try to remember that 5 years 
ago Russian and American soldiers met each 
others as friends; met each other joyfully, 





and thought that in their meeting might 
be born a new and happier world. 

These soldiers even took an oath on the 
Elbe. Let Joe Polowsky tell the circum. 
stances in his words: 

“The greetings took place in the midst of 
some 200 corpses of old men, women, and 
children. After the preliminary greetings, 
the Americans and Russians looked down 
at the bodies and fragments of bodies—espe. 
cially the body of a child with blue eyes 
and long brown hair clutching crayons in 


one hand and a doll in the other, At this 
historic moment *.* * the _ soldiers 
present—Americans and Russians—swore 


that they would do everything in their power 
to prevent such things from ever happen- 
ing again, swore that the nations would and 
must live at peace.” 

Joe Polowsky was just a private in that 
army. He was interpreter to Lt. Elbart 
L. Kotzebue. The lieutenant was the first 
man across. Private Polowsky was only the 
second. And perhaps his memory has over- 
dramatized the event. History does not re- 
cord that the soldiers did anything 
rious as taking an oath to try to prevent 
future wars. Private soldiers aren't sup- 
posed to bother with serious matters like 
that. And what good would it do, anyway? 

Since that day, everything has gone wrong 
with the hopes that did flicker at the time 
Of course soldiers do sometimes think of an 
end to wars. 

There have been young idealists with illu- 
sions in every war. There was a League of 
Nations after 1918. Great hopes were placed 
in the League of Nations. They came to 
nothing, and then there was another war 
After it illusions did not run quite so high 
The memory of the old disillusionment was 
still strong. And this time the hopes have 
dwindled even faster than they did after 1918 

Joe Polowsky is one person trying to walk 
up a hill while everyone else is going down 
it. He talks about commemorating the oath 
at the Elbe. 

The Russians aren’t thinking of anythin 
as forgotten and out of step with the t 
asthat. They are trying to digest China, a: rd 
planning ways of breaking Tito, and pinning 
medals on their fighter pilots who shot down 
an unarmed American plane over the Baltic 
Sea. 

The French are spending as much as we 
give them in Marshall aid trying to hold 
their colony in Indochina, 

The British are striving with us to keep 
the military power of the west abreast of 
the military power of Russia. Nothing could 
be more incongruous than to ask people to 
commemorate a few soldiers meeting at 4 
river 5 years ago. I myself should be writing 
about matters of timely and serious import 
I never should have let Joe Polowsky take up 
my time with his probably highly romanti- 
cized memories of the day he met the Rus- 
sians on the Elbe. 

Or should I? 
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Old Stone House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in th 
Recorp, I insert herewith two editoria's 
regarding the Old Stone House 1 
Georgetown. I have introduced H. R. 
7722 to provide for the acquisition and 
maintenance of this historic structure by 
the Federal Government. 





torials follow: 
Post of April 1, 
Otp STONE HOUSE 





Washington 1950] 


uch a young country that any 
1 as a century old has historic 
Even Washington, which many 
eers regard as an ancient city, 
naining pre-Revolutionary build- 
rhat is one reason Why the Old Stone 
: ' 51 M Street NW. has such a strong 
: affections of those familiar with 
? ve now been iytroduced in House 
: to have the Secretary of the In- 
re this landmark as part of the 
Capital parks system It would 
erved as an example of the 
century architecture and as a 
‘ relics and records pertaining to 
ry of Georgetown and the city 
ton 
i 1764 by Christopher Lehman (or 
, I A this quaint story and a half dwell- 
; nace to the days when George- 
usy seaport and when Bridge 
S reet was a bustling commercial 
re. Many legends have grown up 
it it was the headquarters for 
Pierre LI int, as well as for Washington, 
Federal city was being planned, 
dquarters for the Commissioners 
wl eveloped L’Enfant’s plans, that it was 
el for Washington’s town house in 
ria, that it was General Braddock's 
ters. Historians discredit this last 
ue about some of the others. But 
idespread belief that the Old Stone 
he structural birthplace of our 
Federal city, that within its low- 
with their narrow 
lueprint midwifery took pla 
ed what Tom Moore in 1804 





rooms 


bryo Ca 


pital where fancy sees 

rrasses, obelisks in trees.’ 
elief be true, then not only the 
( it the entire Nation has a vested 
the Old Stone House that 
even its architectural significance. 
Washington Ev 
April 19, 1950] 

4 RELIC WORTH SAVING 

e old house at cu51 M Street NW. 
have been George Washington’s 
hile he was planning the Fed- 
Some- 


= 


ening Star o 





ich was to bear his name 
ms too small, too diminutive in 
ns, to have contained so great a 
rafew days. The same observa- 
) the legend that the place once 
laj. Pierre L’Enfant while he was 
his drawings for the future Cap- 
ivably it might have been an 
1e first commissioners of the new 

n this story fails of attraction 
re probably the structure was 
id used by quite humble people. 
were common in the second 
ighteenth century. Its design 
: rd among carpenter architecis. 
op Ec -ker, in her “Portrait of Old 
says the edifice in question was 
and was owned bs Cassandra 
S a newspaper advertisement 
as “the house where Mrs. Annie 
dwelt, containing three rooms 
n the lower and three rooms 
floor, a large cellar and garret, 
tached from the house, and a 














n of the sugg n that Gen- 
k stopped at 3051 has been 
ed as the result of wounds re- 
tle in western Pennsylvania in 
antedated the little 
t a dozen years 
ippear to be as inconsequen- 
h yuse still is worth saving. 
dd by the National Capital 
to be a relic worthy of ren- 
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ovation, stabilization, maintenance, and 
preservation. Under the proper auspices it 
might be a museum of a sort, reflecting the 


common life 


longs. 


of the period to which it be- 


—— 


How Many Fri ends Do We Have? 








EXTENSION se REMARKS 


HON. GEORG EG, » SADOWSEI 


SF MICHIG 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRES 
Wednesday, 


SENTATIVES 
May 3, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to include an editorial which 
appeared in the Detroit News of Satur- 
day, April 29, 1959: 

How MANY FRIENDS Do WE HAVE? 

Relations with Russia may well reach such 
a pass, perhaps soon, that the total break be- 
tween “two worlds” urged by former Presi- 
dent Hoover in his New York speech will 
have become inevitable 

The fact that President Truman 
sively phoned Mr. Hoover, pre 


impul- 
umably to con- 


gratulate him on his address, must be taken 
as significant. 

Russia’s boycott of the United Nations 
over the question of admitti Communist 
China already has created a situation in 


which the further utility of that 
fully regarded organization is open 
It was this perhaps that suggested to 
Hoover his proposal of a reorganized 
from which the Soviets would be excl 

That situation it 


once 


hope- 
to dount. 
Mr. 





f, however, includes ele- 








ments showing why the course Mr. Hoover 
proposes needs to be examined with con- 
siderable caution. 

The demo cratic 1 unit with us 
in our policy t } t China. 
India and Great Britain have recognized the 
Mao Tse-tung regime. India and Britain are 
important, both militarily nd politically, 
to our hopes of holding th i ti check 

If we are to initiate a ul break ' 
Russia before th aes made inevitabl 
events, it would be wise to ad fir 
who would be with us 

Mr. Hoover would leave the d very to be 
made after the step |! been taker In 
Western Europe, however, there i 
a feeling that our yt ’ ia 





progressed too far 1 
belligerence Wr yng as that feeling n 
it would seem wise to take at unt of 
We have urg 
our European 
purchased with do 











treaty of alliance depend finally 
the confiden e of £ ur leadcr- 
ship, steel-hard th I b I . 
posing , Com munist aggression, is neverthele 
a leadership grounded o1 ef pea 
rhe News thinks, with all respect to 
Mr. Hoover, that it had better be 1 to Rus- 
sia to be first to blast the world’s hopes t 
peace yet can Ye achieved on some accept e 
basis 
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emonstrate Neighborliness 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, Brooklyn, 
with its population of over 3,000,000 
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IN THE 


peo- 


A3239 
ple of every race and creed, is just 
neighborly as any small town in the 
United Stats 

Under the Dererienen 
granted me by unanimous cc 
House, I am proud to include 
ing editorial concerning some neighbors 
of mine which was published in the 
Brooklyn Eagle of Monday, May 1, 1950: 


DEMONSTRATE NEIGHEORI 
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hereto for 

sent of th > 
he follow- 


INESS 

Brooklyn can be proud of the Bay Ridge 
Rockets, a n hborhood football team which 
has demon ted that it knows the meaning 
of both neighborliness and teamwork 

Moved by the plight of an elderly Bay 
Ridge resident who has already had a ’ 
of transfusions and needs a great many 
to withstand a major operation, the 
Ridge Rockets arranged to donate their blood 
through the Brooklyn Red Cross Chapter 

They went further and enlisted the Cronin- 
Leesha Post of the Veterans of Foreign War 
the Iccal Knights of Columbus Council, and 
the Eighth Avenue Civic Association to join 
them in the mass donations. 

It is not the first time the Rockets have 
come to the aid of a neighbor In fact, 
friends of Joseph Winn, the Norwegian hos- 
pital patient needing help so badly, turned 
to the Rockets r aid because last ] 
team made mass donation for a 2'4-year-old 
leu! im about whom they 
per story 

Y 


nn, captain of the Rockets, the 
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in a newsp 
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whole tea who have 
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Effect of Imported Fuel Oil on the Coal 
Industry 
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HON. M. G. BU! a IDE 
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May 3, 1950 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Spe 
leave to exterd my remarks in the 
2EcoRD, I include letters fro m Mr R. H 
Smith, president of the Norfo 
ern Railway Co., Messrs. F. F 
Jr., Bernard R. 2 


Wednesday, 











the latter being persons prominent in 
the oil industry of ™y State. 
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McINTOsH & GRIMM, 
Spencer, W. Va., Aprib 29, 1950. 
Hon. M. G. Burnside, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. BuRNSIDE: It has come to our 
attention that there is a movement in Con- 
gress to curtail or tax the importation of 
foreign oil. We, here in this sec’’on of West 
Virginia, approve such a measure. 

Most people think of this State as coal 
producing throughout, but this is not the 
case. We aren’t in the coal mining section 
and can’t speak for those who are. 

In this rugged part, we must rely on the 
production of oil and natural gas to sup- 
plement our livelihood and nearly every citi- 
zen is affected wholly or in part by its market 
and price. 

Nearly all of our present operations are 
now conducted by small independent pro- 
duces with little capital and meager reserves. 
Our wells are cither strippers or small pump- 
ers and the present price is about the divid- 
ing line between profit and loss. We can’t 
hope to compete with cheap foreign oils and 
don’t think we should be compelled to do so. 

Our West Virginia production is both oil 
and gas and when drilling a test well we don’t 
know whether to expect oil, gas, a little of 
both or, as it quite often happens, a dry hole. 
When the price of oil is such that a profit 
cannot be shown from our operations, and 
any figure below the present price would be 
in that catagory, we have lost most of our 
incentive to explore for natural gas. There- 
fore the price of crude oil has a great bearing 
on the production of natural gas as well as 
crude oil. 

Oil and gas have not advanced with the 
other commodities during the past decade 
although drilling and producing expenses 
have doubled and tripled. Congress has seen 
fit to help other producers of natural re- 
sources and we appreciate that fact, but 
think the time is here now when we should 
get a lift too. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. F. McINTosH, Jr. 
BERNARD R. Hays. 


SISTERSVILLE, W. Va., April 25, 1950. 
Hon. M. G. BURNSIDE, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear BuRNIE: As you well know the en- 
tire county of Tyler is oil country. We pro- 
duce the finest quality of Pennsylvania 
crude oil. With the cost of material as it 
is, any cut in the price of oil makes it ex- 
tremely hard for us to operate. 

The unlimited importation of foreign oil 
would work a great hardship if not ruin us. 
I call your attention to the fact that oil 
imports increased 23.6 percent in the last 
half of 1949 over the same period in 1948. 

I urge you to support any measure that 
will materially increase the tariff on oil 
imports. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. U. ADAMS, 





Arizona Admits Budget Opposes Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Arizona papers are extremely 


candid. In an editorial in the Phoenix 
Gazette of April 28, 1950, regarding 
the Central Arizona project, it was 
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plainly stated that the Bureau of the 
Budget is definitely unfavorable to the 
central Arizona project and, more sig- 
nificantly, that it was only by the in- 
tervention of Arizona’s Senators at the 
White House that an adverse report was 
averted. The Arizona editorial further 
stated that the Bureau of the Budget 
had prepared an adverse message on 
the project but modified it at the Presi- 
dent’s request to generalities. The edi- 
torial in full is included for the Recorp 
and the attention of our colleagues is 
particularly directed to the third and 
fourth paragraphs. The editorial is as 
follows: 


Sret-BacK FOR THE PROJECT 


The set-back which the Central Arizona 
project bill has received in the House could 
be serious. Delaying the vote of the Public 
Lands Committee until June 15 and pos- 
sibly later means that the project will be 
up for consideration at a time when Con- 
gressmen are looking longingly toward home 
in an election year. The House calendar will 
be jammed and the pressure for adjourn- 
ment will have started. 

Moreover, the Public Lands vote is not the 
only step before the bill reaches the floor of 
the House. The measure must be approved 
and scheduled by the Rules Committee, 
which is dominated by economy-mindedness 
to an unusual degree at the present time 
and would thus be vulnerable to California 
propaganda about the cost of the project. 

On top of these complications is the like- 
lihood that the Bureau of the Budget will 
return a definitely unfavorable report on 
the project in answer to the reso!ution which 
California’s Representative ENGLE maneu- 
vered through the Public Lands Committee 
yesterday. 

Only by the intervention of Arizona’s Sen- 
ators at the White House was such a report 
averted earlier this month. Washington 
sources say that the Budget Bureau had pre- 
pared an adverse message on the project but 
modified it at Mr. Truman’s request into 
generalities which could be interpreted as 
favoring either side in the controversy. Rep- 
resentative ENGLE’s resolution, confronting 
the Bureau with a number of specific ques- 
tions, is cbviously an attempt to force a re- 
port which will present the Bureau's origi- 
nal reaction to the project. 

The Engle resolution was passed blindly 
by the Public Lands Committee. Not until 
after the vote had been taken was a request 
made that the full draft be read. It is im- 
possible to say whether revelation of the 
extent of delay, contained in the last para- 
graph, might have altered the vote enough 
to kill the resolution. 

There is no doubt, however, that California 
has struck a tricky and upsetting blow. 





A Needed Move 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in the New York 
Herald Tribune of March 24, 1950: 

A NEEDED MOVE 


Nothing can grow up more irrationally and 
with less conscious purpose than a tax sys- 





tem. As needs arise new fiscal devices are 
resorted to: one expedient is piled on top 
of another, until the whole structure can 
oppress and overwhelm a free people. By 
the same token, no complex of measures js 
so difficult to unravel and to reduce to luciq 
and manageable proportions. Representa. 
tive FrepEric R. CoupDERT, JR., has announced 
that he will move in the House for a non. 
partisan commission to study and recom. 
mend a plan of revision for the Federal tax 
structure. It is a project which deserves en. 
couragement. . 

Mr. Coupert is particularly concerned with 
the tendency of the Federal Government to 
monopolize the taxing power, turning back 
to the States sums which have been to a4 
measurable degree eaten away in the process 
of handling. With the return to the States 
of their traditional taxing authority goes a 
return of the powers of Government which 
have been surrendered or usurped; and sery- 
ices, as he says, are then performed locally 
under the eyes of the citizen and the voter, 
and * * * are bound to be more effi- 
ciently administered.” Unfortunately there 
are some who disagree with this eminently 
sound analysis and objective; yet within both 
parties there are surely men who will be 
ready to get back to tax fundamentals. Such 
a nonpertisan commission as Mr. Counert is 
proposing could form the basis of a fresh ap. 
preciation of what constitutes efficient and 
responsible Government in this country. We 
hope that he finds stanch allies in his work, 





Business, Not Government, Kills Free 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND W. KARST 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. KARST. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to an editorial in 
the Machinist of April 13, 1950, which I 
am extending below. It is too bad tha 
every large- and small-business man in 
our country does not have the opportu- 
nity to read this article, which portrays 
the attempted movement of big business 
against small business to hinder free en- 
terprise by attempting to place the blame 
on the functions of our Government. 

The editorial follows: 


BusINEss, Not GOVERNMENT, KILLS Frtz 
ENTERPRISE 


There are two ways to keep prices within 
reason. One is Government control; 
other, free competition. We in America be- 
lieve in free competition or free enter} 
as a lot of people call it. Back before the be- 
ginning of our century, Congress passed an 
anti-trust law to protect our free-enterp! 
system by preventing industry from f 
into the hands of a few giant corporatio! 
The anti-trust laws were supposed to pro- 
tect small business and to give the maximum 
opportunity to new firms entering any 
-dustry. 

Today, these anti-trust laws are dying 
business—including most of the men 
talk loudest about protecting our Ame! 
way of life—are killing free enterpris« 
the past 3 years, big business in the United 
States has made every possible effort to stil 
price competition and to free itself from te 
antitrust laws. 

This postwar drive by the big corporatons 
began in the Eightieth Congress. When \ 


n 








eared, two giant industries had won 
exemption—insurance and trans- 

It is now legal for insurance com- 
1d the railroads to agree among 
es to eliminate competitive prac- 


‘In industries which are supposedly still 
the anti-trust laws, violations are 

' The Department of Justice does 
iob with the tools it commands. 
the penalty is small for a business 

C vieted for destroying competition 
r free-enterprise system). Price fix- 
reement and illegal suppression of 
ion add millions to corporation 
fine, when the company is 
amounts to only a few thousand 
Even here, in many cases, the fines 


dolal a 


sed, not on the officers of the com- 
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1y but upon the corporation itself and 
ure charged off as a business expense. 

Notwithstanding, the big corporations are 

t content. This week they hope to jam 


he Senate the O’Mahoney bill which 
d will virtually finish the job of free- 
susiness from the antimonopoly laws. 
sis bill in substance wipes off the statute 
00! law intended to protect small busi- 
rom price discrimination. Several 
hundred thousand small businessmen have 
fought this bill. Organized labor, including 
the IAM has backed their fight. 
If the free-enterprise system is disappear- 
rin s country, big business and its sup- 
rs in Congress, who are amending away 
nti-trust laws, are responsible. It is the 
old story of greedy men killing the 
t lays the golden eggs. 

















Cincinnati First in Fire Prevention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 
. Mr. ELSTON, Mr. Speaker, the thir- 


ty-eighth annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
currently under way here in the Nation’s 
Capital, included in its program today 
t cenferring of a significant honor 
eople of Cincinnati. I know 
t the Members of this body will join 
in recognizing that honor as a 
ular achievement in civic Cincin- 

i eat history. 
Of all of the cities in the United States 
ing in the fire prevention con- 
é Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the record achieved by 
tl in 1949 was judged outstand- 
At a general session of the annual 
this morning the grand award in 
I htion was presented to repre- 
tat \f the people who merited this 
year, therefore, Cincinnati 
1 in fire prevention in the 


y" 
tha n 
Le p 


ay that I consider it a great 

) live in a cominunity that has 

nstrated its awareness of a 

that grows with each passing 

losses over the Nation are 

nd the annual toll in lives anc 

image is staggering. An ef- 

vounave €-prevention program is the 
He Geiense that can stop the havoc 
fire. Quite obviously the 
eople of Cincinnati are aware of the 


ught by 
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problem and with expert leadership they 
have carried on the most skillful kind of 
fire prevention program. 

Fire prevention in Cincinnati is a co- 
operative civic effort. Through the ef- 
forts of the city’s fire prevention bu- 
reau and the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce Fire Prevention Committee, 
clubs and organizations, schools and 
churches, and newspapers and radio sta- 
tions, each and every resident is invited 
to participate in a program to reduce fire 
losses. The honor being given them to- 
day recognizes this achievement, and I 
am privileged to bring it to the attention 
of the Congress and the country. 





Joint Committee on Fuel Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, con- 
tinuing my efforts to assist the coal in- 
dustry in regaining its lost markets, I 
have introduced this date the following 
House concurrent resolutions which are 
self-explanatory. 

The Joint Congressional Committee 
on Fuel Policy to be created by this leg- 
islation is in no way related to Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposal for a congres- 
sional investigation of the coal industry, 
particularly its labor-management af- 
fairs. 

My resolution is designed to provide 
a national policy on the use of all fuels 
including coal, oil, and natural gas, and 
at the same time to determine our na- 
tional reserves of such fuels. 

A study will also be made by the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Fuel Policy 
of the Government's policy of subsidiz- 
ing fuel substitutes such as hydropower 
projects as well as the importation of 
foreign oil. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution — 
Concurrent resolution to establish the Joint 

m Committee on Fuel Policy 

tesolved, etc., That there is hereby created 
a joint congressional committee to be known 
as the Joint Committee on Fuel Policy (here- 
in referred to as the “committee’’) which 
shall be composed of the members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
of the Senate and the members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The committee shall select a 
chairman from among its members 

Sec. 2. The committee is authorized and 
directed (1) to make a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study of the available fuel 
reserves of the United States and the present 
and probable future rates of consumption 
thereof; (2) to formulate a national fuel pol- 
icy to meet the needs of the United States 
in times of peace and war, such policy to 
include the use of all fuels and energy re- 
sources except atomic energy; (3) to study 
and recommend methods of encouraging de- 
velopments to assure the availability of fuels 
adequate for an expanding economy and the 
security of the United States; and (4) to 
report to the Senate and to the House at the 
earliest practicable date, not later than Sep- 
tember 15, 1950, the results of its investiga- 


pe 
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tion and study together with its 
mendations 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this resolution, the commit- 
tee or any subcommittee thereof— 

(1) is authorized to sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within or outside the United States, whether 
or not the Congress or either House thereof 
is in session, has adjourned, or has recessed, 
to hold such hearings, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, corres- 
pondence, memoranda, papers and docu- 
ments, and to take such testimony, as it 
deems necessary; and subpenas shall be is- 
sued over the signature of the chairman of 
the committee or by any member designated 
by him, and may be served by any person 
designated by such chairman or member: and 

(2) may utilize the services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of the various de- 
partments and agencies of the Government 
to the extent that such services, information, 
facilities, and personnel, in the opinion of 
such departments and agencies, can be fur- 
nished without undue interference with the 
performance of *1e work and duties of such 
departments and agencies. 


recome- 


House Concurrent Resolution — 


Concurrent Resolution to provide for the 
expenses of carrying out House Concurrent 
Resolution — 

Resolved, etc., That the expenses of car- 
rying out the provisions of House Concurrent 
Resolution —, incurred by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Fuel Policy, acting as a whole or 
by subcommittee, not to exceed $100,000, in- 
cluding expenditures for the employment of 
experts, assistants and other employees, and 
all expenses necessary for travel and sub- 
sistence incurred by members and employ- 
ees while engaged in the activities of the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof, 
shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives on vouchers signed by the chairman of 
the committee. Disbursements shall be made 
by the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
out of the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives, such contir 
reimbursed from the contingent 
Senate in the amount of « 
bursement so made. 


gent fund to be 
fund of the 


ne-half of the dis- 





Small Business Conventions—Big Busi- 
ness Often Masquerades as Small Busi- 
ness—Small Business Is Not Neces- 
sarily Independent Business—Small 
Business Concerns Often Dependent on 
One or Two Customers, or One or Two 
Suppliers—Decline in Number of Small 
Manufacturers—Article by Ernest H. 
Gaunt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Wash- 
ington has been witnessing recently a 
number of business conventions. 
It might be indelicate for me to mention 
the names of the “small business” or- 
ganizations which have sponsored these 


small 
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conventions. The Select Committee on 
Small Business recently issued a study 
on small-business organizations indicat- 
ing that often they are in the pay of big 
business—including at least one of the 
organizations which recently met in con- 
Veiila ae 

owever, I would like to refer to an 
article published in 1938 entitled “How 
Independent Is Small Business?”, writ- 
ten by Ernest H. Gaunt, a sincere friend 
of small business. With the change of a 
i words the article might have been 
written in Aprtl 1950. The article fol- 


lows: 


How INDEPENDENT Is SMALL BUSINESS? 
(By Ernest H. Gaunt) 
Very few of Secretary Roper’s “700 Dwarfs” 
in Washington on February 2-3, 
eemed to lay much stress on the need for 
pendence in their business. Many ex- 
d the sentiment that all they needed 
was to “make a profit.” Some asked to be 
= lone” but almost in the same breath 
-d for Government loans or tariffs. 
of the Washington conference 
voice of smaller business.” 
1ere were many minds there were 
many voices—some the voice of big business 
eaking through minnows who wished to 


who met 
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become pike, as in Jerome Davis’ story. And 
those who went to Washington were not typi- 
cal or representative of the 1,800,000 small 
businesses © the country. Retailers, who 
} 


ve the largest number of small establish- 
s in the country, were not adequately 
presented. There are more retail establish- 
ments than all others combined—manufac- 





turers, wholesalers, service establishments, 
es of amusement, hotels, and construc- 
industry. Some people look upon re- 
t ers as the “real” small-business man. 


r 


This view, while not strictly true, is worthy 
of consideration by those accustomed to 
think in terms of manufacturing or whole- 
saling or construction where business runs 
1 big dollar volume, even in “small” busi- 


There are 10 times as many retailers as 
manufacturers, 10 times as many retailers as 
wholesalers. Although one-half of all re- 


lers employ no other person or only part- 


time workers, their total employees are more 
than one-half the employees of manufactur- 
ing establishments and more than three 
tim e employees of wholesalers. 
Eighty-seven percent of retailers still re- 
main independent, and these independents 


employ almost twice as many workers as 
he stores which are not independent—the 
chains, utility operated stores, direct selling, 
commissaries, and other types. The multi- 
unit independents have half the number 
of stores that chains have, and employ one 
third the number of persons. 
The Washington gathering was not rep- 
resentative of geographical sections. Despite 
ll of the above-mentioned lack of propor- 
al, typical or geographical representa- 
n, the conference was of great significance 
i in economic history. It was the 
first political recognition in our history of 
enterprisers as a separate 
is now being followed by economic 
n, because small-business men are 
ty in number of all businessmen 
» United States. Ninety-seven percent 
nizations in our country 
Ss Sixty- 
eicht percent of manufacturers employ less 
than 20 each. Forty-five percent of inde- 
ent retailers employ 15 persons or less. 
The big-business man and the “minnow” 
now say: “Then why all this disturbance and 
rabble-rousing?” The answer is that the 
percent (in number) of businesses employ- 
more than 250, have been dominating 
American business system for 50 years 


Americ 


ll-business 
4 . at 


of the business or 
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with increasing control—making its cus- 
toms, and making the Nation’s laws affect- 
ing business, including taxation and bank- 
ing and credit, and finally making the mess 
into which all of us were brought in 1929. 
Will this 3-percent tail continue to wag 
the 97-percent dog? When the French 
small-business men of 1789 (the bourgeoi- 
sie) who were almost entirely retailers, 
bec me class-conscious and organized, the 
economic and political royalty and big busi- 
ness of that day took them into camp. But 
something yet remained seriously wrong in 
the French economic system. The French 
small-business men stopped their broader 
thinking when their own wants were tempo- 
rarily satisfied, and they left the workers 


and consumers as the forgotten men. The 
French workers and consumers took the 
play away from the small-business men. 


Then followed the dictatorship. 

This bit of history may not be repeated in 
the United States because the smaller-busi- 
ness men of the United States in 1938 are 
better educated than were the French 
smaller-business men of 1789. But on the 
other hand, even if farmers are counted as 
businessmen, and most certainly they should 
be, today probably as big or even a bigger 
percentage of all citizens in the United States 
are dependent upon a centrally controlled 
economic system, as were the French citi- 
zens of 1789 dependent upon a centrally 
controlled political system which messed 
up the economic system of that day. 

Much depends upon the degree of inde- 
pendence of small business in the United 
States. Many small manufacturing concerns 
are so dependent upon some one or two large 
customers as practically to belong to those 
large customers. Seven thousand smail 
manufacturing concerns are said to depend 
almost entirely on the Ford Motor Co. for 
orders. Many small manufacturing com- 
panies sell a large part of their product 
through agencies owned or controlled by their 
big competitors; other small manufactur- 
ing enterprises depend upon patents owned 
by their big competitors; some small manu- 
facturing establishments must buy nearly 
all their raw materials or goods from one 
or two large suppliers; and many depend 
for credit or loans upon one source. 

No accurate study has been made of the 
growth of dependency of small manufactur- 
ing companies. The United States census 
classifies as “independeuts” and “other inde- 
pendents,” the retailers, wholesalers, service 
establishments, places of amusement, hotels, 
and construction industry. It does not so 
classify manufacturers. Possibly one result 
of the coming investigation of monopoly by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee will be to 
disclose this dependency. But this growth* 
has been apparent, without statistics, within 
the past 50 years. One who has been in close 
touch with many manufacturers for 40 years, 
and who has studied this question for 25 
years, believes that perhaps one-half of our 
manufacturing establishments are so greatly 
dependent upon big business for existence as 
virtually to be branches of big business, 

No less than 45 years ago, when this coun- 
try-had a population of only 64,000,000, there 
were more than 355,000 separate manufac- 
turing concerns in existence in the United 
States, and nearly all of them were independ- 
ent. Today, with a population that has 
nearly doubled, there are less than 210,000 
manufacturing establishments in this coun- 
try, and perhaps one-half or more of these 
are not independent. 

Moreover, although the bulk of small 
manufacturing establishments still employ 
less than 20 persons, there has been a great 
loss in recent years in the number of these 
smaller establishments employing less than 
20, and a gain in proportion to the total of 
those employing more than 20. The United 
States Census formerly listed small hand 
and neighborhood industries. These are 








being revived in many parts of the country 
with the use of modern, small, electric ma. 
chinery, and are a household capital-googs 
industry which should have more attention— 
not only more attention, but possibly mogt 
attention, as a possibl2 solution of our cep. 
tralization mess. Many who have knowledge 
of what Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Borsodi haye 
done in Suffern, N. Y., to develop and dem 
onstrate the possibilities of the home 
homestead as a productive and ereatiy 
stitution, believe they have the answer 
to the contribution which decentraliz, 
self-sufficient living in the country may 
make to redress the economic and ps 
logical insecurities of our 
civilization. 

The startling and rapidly accelerating treng 
away from independence has been 








industri alized 
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ness men who do not want to become 
pendent. The Washington conference 2 
them an opportunity to express their em 
tion. In the next 18 months it is possib 
that this emotion will be translated into ay 
intelligent, purposeful study and even a re. 
bellion against economic dependence upon 
big, centralized, business and financial and 
credit control. 

Big business, labor, agriculture, and even 
consumers, are already organized and have 
started research on their particular prob- 
lems as Well as action in the political fie! 
to advance their economic class interest. 


2. 





Big business, though actually possessing 
very few votes, is closely organized for group 
action through its large corporations: Its 
7,000 trade associations of which ab 
are State, interstate or national; its 4 
chambers of commerce; its several thou j 


technical associations (credit, etc.): b 
commodity and stock exchanges; its colleges 


of business administration. Big busin d 
a brain trust of lawyers, accountants, sta- 
tisticians, economists, professors, research 

and others dependent upon it for f i 
salaries—long before the name was invented 


to describe a similar group, far | 
paid, of the Government. 

So it has been that big business has 
“earned” certain advantages over sm 
usiness not only in the economic field but 
in the political field. And thus it has come 
about that there has been big business in 
government, making laws, taxes which 
helped big business over small busi 


Laws .gainst monopoly have been emas- 
culated in administration, so that during 
the past 50 years monopoly and chain stores 
have grown in economic power while ince- 
pendent small businesses were decreasing 


in number and economic power. 
The small-business men, being rus 


dividualists, have been slow to join together 
and organize their economic power—anc 
because many of them wanted to become 
big, they have not rebelled against many 


} 


business customs which promoted bigness 
and penalized smallness, such as quantty 
and cumulative discounts, patent 

higher rates of interest for small ns, 
higher cost of floating small capital issues 
higher cost for small buyers of variou 5 


of insurance, lower freight rates | e 
for long hauls (thus killing local, n DOT 


hood, independent, small businesses). 
The whole business system, with tue 26 


of small-business men themselves, ! 


rigged to strangle or starve inde} bt 
small business. The business pape! id 
newspapers and the magazines, be! ace 
pendent upon advertising and es 
national advertising—and themselves W's" 
ing to become big, have catered to 5 
business and have not published 
or made studies to enlighten small b 
on how to stay small and independ: 
yet remain profitable. Certain big 
groups are now set, in 1938, to hg 
the investigation of monopoly by t = 
ate. It fears the facts and doesn’t want 


nu 


nm 
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r small-business men to have those 


S business has been trying to play 
Ee se under rules which favored large play- 
: : s been infected with the bigger- 
er complex, and ashamed to play 
1e, Efficiency has not been the 
r quality of product, nor bene- 

At ¢ rker or consumer. 
B +he Washington conference of small- 
and women started a new 
Small business has in recent months 
12 national groups, out of which 
t > come one or two strong na- 
si Many regional, State, and 
. local ; of small business have sprung 
: ; Washington conference. These 
ning to see clearly those in- 
1 business which are not iden- 
e of big business. Soon small 
have a brain trust of its own, 
of its own, arid schools and re- 
l to its interest—if, and only if, 
men discover the prime im- 
maining independent or re- 
independence. Small busi- 
ident for their existence upon 
1ies and not wishing to remain 
will have no interest in nor need 
ledge except that provided for 
big providers. All that such 
will need will be to do as 








re 


inization will not accomplish 
ng of control by independent 
ss. It will need to know its own 
FE in too many cases the minnow-to-pike 
e with a philosophy of central- 
Everything bigger was thought to 
r. The story by Jerome Davis is that 
y-thinking minnows who lived in a 
nnibalistic pike finally discov- 
ir number was rapidly being de- 
1e quicker-thinking and quicker- 
So the minnows organized, 
tion, and appointed a commit- 
1 the pike. The pike heard the 
ind said: “All right. We'll make 
L t with you that we will allow one 
5 t of « y thousand minnows to become a 
I I committee was overjoyed and so 
other minnows. But the slow- 
nnows again woke up to the fact 
were not pike. The story does not 
the minnows finally did about it. 
1an world, maybe organized small 

will have an answer. 
Th who want to be independent will be 
ve 1 and political support by workers 
imers who believe that big business, 
much dependence on it, has brought 
ir bitterly needless ugly civilization, 














r ¢ lization of population and wealtin 
resulting slums and recurrent boom 

ist, Our scarcity in the midst of 

e potential plenty. The majority of 
workers and consumers, when face-to-face 
he evils of concentration and loss of 
economic freedom, as now, will realize that 
e mic independence goes hand in hand 


economic freedom. The rapidly grow- 

er of consumers’ cooperatives in the 

tes are fully awake to this truth. 
nized workers are studying eco- 
never before, and are partly awake 
ith. 

The habit of political action and the 
ire of it as a game is strong among 
ness men, and the groups now or- 
ive thought first of political ac- 
answer to their problems. But 
repeal of such laws as have placed 

economic hobbles on independent 

siness—in taxes, credit, and en- 
lent of monopoly—the small-busi- 

n who wants to be really inde- 

will not lean on Government nor 
business, 

w associations of small business 
dency at present to political, top- 

But there are a 

small-business men 





mal action. 
ol thinking 
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who believe that stable prosperity will be 
best promoted from the bottom, by demon- 
strating in the economic field in their own 
localities how small business may be kept 
or made independent, stable and prosperous. 
For example, if local banks are sending their 
funds to big cities where they are loaned 
to big business at low rates, while loans to 
local independent small businesses are not 
made on sound collateral, including char- 
acter, or if made, are at much higher rates 
than to big business, often twice or three 
times as high—cannot local independent 
small-business men and their friends start 
a new local ba 
ness? 


nk to serve local small busi- 
Consumers and workers have shown 
the way to do this by starting their own 
credit unions. Big business could not con- 
tinue its banks if it had only its own money 
in them. Big business uses other people’s 
money, the deposits of small-business men, 
of consumers and workers. 

Local groups independent small busi- 
ness can also study why certain industries 
once existing in their locality, including 
wneat and corn growing and milling, butter 
and cheese making, have passed out. If the 
reason for the disappearance of these small 
neighborhood industries was an artificial 
one, a return to sound, natural conditions 
would bring the return of these local in- 
dustries, more employment, and more local 
trade. ° 

This return of employment to localities 
and small industries could solve the unem- 
ployment problem, and permanently. Big 
business, even if operated at 1928-29 capac- 
ity, could only scratch the surface of 
unemployment. 

Such a study can best be made in a small 
locality, and the remedy is often to be found 
by local cooperative action of the inde- 
pendent individuals and businesses con- 
cerned. Too much looking to large groups 
or whole industries for facts and the cure 
is like “letting George do when it can 
best be done in small units, and by eco- 
nomic action rather than political action. 
If the action required is State-wide or na- 
t:onal, or if political, then the best action 
for each locality is a common understand- 
ing in that locality as to what is best for 
small independent business in that locality, 
and an organization for economic purposes 
of these independents. A firm and unmis- 
takable and organized pressure on the 
political representatives of that locality in 
State or national legislatures, to work for 
remedial legislation, requires a local organi- 
zation of independent small business. 
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Congressional Subpena Upon the 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 e 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 1950 issue of the Journal of the 
Missouri Bar, there appears a very ex- 
cellent article entitled ‘Congressional 
Subpena Upon the President.” The au- 
thor of this very important study of a 
fundamental principle in American gov- 
ernment is the Honorable Rufus Burrus, 
a distinguished citizen of Independence, 
Mo., and the president of the Missouri 
bar, 
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Under the unanimous consent granted 
me I include the article herewith: 
CONGRESSIONAL SUBPENA UPON THE PRESIDENT 
(By Rufus Burrus, of Independence, presi- 

dent of the Missouri bar) 

A school boy in America is first taught in 
study of his country’s government, that the 
powers of government are separated and 
jealously guarded in the Constitution of the 
United States. They are termed legislative, 
judicial, and executive. ; 

It would seem that the Senate of the 
United States would be the last to fail to 
recognize this fundamental principle. It 
should also be the first to guard against 
encroachment of one on the other, even if 
it be the legislative upon either one or the 
other. 

Senator 








HOMER FERGUSON, of Michigar 
however, proposed an amendment to a res« 
lution pending before the Senate pertaining 
to investigations by one of the Senate com- 
mittees, which is in clear violation of the 
independence of each of the three separate 
branches of the Government. The language 
is as follows: 

“In the conduct of this study 
gation, the committee is directed to procure, 
by subpena, and examine the complete 
loyalty and employment files and records of 
all the Government employees in the Depart- 
ment of State and such other agencies 
against whom charges have been heard.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, Feb. 22, 1950, p. 2144, 
column 1; Recorp, Feb. 22, 
1950, p. 2148, columns 2 and 3, and p. 2149, 
columns 1 and 2.) 

“Is not that the committee should make 
a request, but that it is authorized to issue 
a subpena.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECoRD, p. 2145, 
column 2.) 

Senator KNOWLAND had said just before 
that discussion that the Ferguson amend- 
ment was being pressed “so that we can find 
out whether the executive branch of the 
Government is going to comply with the sub- 
pena of the United 2143, col- 
umn 3). 

If, said KNOWLAND, the executive branch 
does not comply with the subpena, “then the 
Congress of the United States, in the exercise 
of its responsibilities under the Constitution, 
may be forced to take such other steps as 
are necessary with the power it has under 
the Constitution.” 

There is abounding precedents in the ac- 
tions of the highest authorities, beginning 
with President Washington, that the incum- 
bent of the Presidency cannot be forced by 
the legislative through the means of a sub- 
pena, or otherwise. No President can obey 
his oath of office if he casts aside all prece- 
dents, obeys such a subpena as proposed by 
the Senate, in the face of an abundance of 
legal opinions to the contrary. Such opin- 
ions have been penned by the greatest of 
American lawyers and have been adhered to 
by the greatest of our Presidents. That such 
a subpena is unconstitutional is demon- 
strated by the following excerpts: 





and investi- 





CONGRESSI 


States” (p 


PRESIDENTS WHO ESTABLISHED THIS DOCTRINE IN 
THE FIRST CE URY OF OUR NATIONAL EXIST- 
ENCE 





1796: George Washington refused papers 
to the House (Richardson, Messages and Pa- 
pers of the Presidents, vol. 1, pp. 194, 196— 
hereafter cited simply as Richardson). 

1825: James Monroe refused papers to the 
House (Richardson, vol. 2, p. 273). 

1833: Andrew Jackson refused papers to 


the Senate (Richardson, vol. 3, p. 36). 

1835: Andrew Jackson refused papers to 
the Senate (Richardson, vol. 3, pp. 132 1 
133). 

1843: John Tyler refu 


House (Richardson, vol. 4, pp. 
223). 

1886: Grover Cleveland 
torney G ral’ 


ate resolt 
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QUOTATIONS OF VIEWS EXPRESSED BY VARIOUS 
PRESIDENTS WHO SERVED PRIOR TO THE CUR- 
RENT PERIOD 


George Washington: “The nature of for- 
eign negotiations requires caution, and their 
success must often depend on secrecy; and 
even when brought to a conclusion a full 
disclosure of all the measures, demands, or 
eventual concessions which may have been 


proposed or contemplated, would be ex- 
tremely impolitic; for this aight have a per- 
nicious influence on future negotiations, or 


produce immediate inconveniences, perhaps 
danger and mischief, in relation to other 
powers. * * * To cdmit, then, a right in 
the House of Representatives to demand and 
to have as a matter of course all the papers 
respecting a negotiation with a foreign 
power would establish a dangerous prece- 
dent. * * * As it is essential to the due 
administration of the Government that the 
boundaries fixed by the Constitution be- 
tween the different departments should be 
preserved, a just regard to the Constitution 
and to the duty of my office * * * forbids 
a compliance with your request.” (Rich- 
ardson, vol. 1, pp. 193, 194, 195, 196, Mar. 30, 
1796.) 

George Washington, Farewell Address: 
“The habits of thinking in a free country 
should inspire caution in those intrusted 
with its administration to confine them- 
selves within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the pow- 
ers of one department to encroach upon an- 
other. The spirit of encroachment tends to 
consolidate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever 
the form of government, a repeal despotism.” 
(Richardson, vol. 1, p. 211.) 

John Tyler: “A mass of vague, incoherent, 
and personal matter would be made public at 
a vast consumption of time, money, and trou- 
ble without accomplishing or tending in any 
manner to accomplish, as it appears to me, 
any useful object con~ected with a sound 
and constitutional administration of the 
Government in any of its branches. 

“In my judgment a compliance with the 
resolution which has been transmitted to 
me would be a surrender of duties and pow- 
ers which the Constitution has conferred ex- 
clusively on the Executive, and therefore 
such compliance cannot be made by me nor 
by the heads of departments by my direc- 
tion.” (Richardson, vol. 4, pp. 105-106.) 

William Howard Taft (after his Presidency, 
and before his Chief Justiceship): “The 
President is required by the Constitution 
from time to time to give to Congress infor- 
mation on the State of the Union * * *, 
But this does not enable Congress or either 
House of Congress to elicit from him confi- 
dential information which he has acquired 
for the purpose of enabling him to discharge 

s constitutional duties, if he does not deem 
the disclosure of such information prudent 
or in the public interest.” (The Chief Magis- 
trate, published in 1916, p. 129.) 


VIEWS OF A CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


In 1879, the House Judiciary Committee 
reported to the House supporting the consti- 
tutional doctrine here under discussion, 

“The Executive is as independent, as either 
House of Congress is independent of him, 
and they cannot call for the records of his 
action or the action of his officers against his 
consent, any more than he can call for any 
of the journals and records of the House or 
Senate © °* °, 

‘This mischief of the House calling for 
documents might easily be a very great 
one * * *, Somebody must judge upon 
this point. It clearly cannot be the House 
or its committee * * *, The head of the 
executive department © * ® must be the 


judge * * *°.” 
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ATTORNEYS GENERAL HAVE CONSISTENTLY TAKEN 
THIS VIEW AND SO ADVISED HOUSES OF CON- 
GRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 


The following include distinguished hold- 
ers of the chief legal position in the Govern- 
ment, including Republicans of stature, and 
two Democrats of conservative reputation, 
one of them (McReynolds, of Tennessee) 
subsequently a Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and the other (Gregory, of Texas) one of the 
greatest holders of that office throughout the 
Nation’s history, particularly for his support 
of the Constitution and the American politi- 
cal system. 

1904: Knox to the House (April 27). 

1908: Bonaparte to the House (April 13). 

1912: Wickersham to the House (March 
18). 

1914: McReynolds to the President (Au- 
gust 28). 

1915: Gregory to the Senate (February 23). 

1926: Sargent to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee (June 8). 

(The above citations besides appearing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and committee 
hearings appear in Opinions of the Attorney 
General, vol. 40, pp. 47-48.) 


COURT DISCUSSION OF THE SEPARATION OF POWERS 


1. United States Supreme Court in Kilbourn 
v. Thompson (103 U. S. 168, 190): “It is be- 
lieved to be one of the chief merits of the 
American system of written constitutional 
law, that all the powers entrusted to gov- 
ernment, whether State or national, are di- 
vided into the three grand departments, the 
executive, the legislative, and the judicial. 
That the functions appropriate ‘to each of 
these branches of government shall be vested 
in a separate body of public servants, and 
that the perfection of the system required 
that the lines which separate and divide 
these departments shall be broadly and 
clearly detined. It is also essential to the suc- 
cessful working of this system that the per- 
sons entrusted with power in any of these 
branches shall not be permitted to encroach 
upon the powers confided to the others, but 
that each shall by the law of its creation be 
limited to the exercise of the powers appro- 
priate to its own department and no other’.” 

2. State courts agree; e. g., Pennsylvania 
court in Appeal of Hartranft (85 Pa, 433, 445, 
reading: “* * * We had better at the 
outstart recognize the fact, that the execu- 
tive department is a coordinate branch of 
the Government, with power to judge what 
should or should not be done, within its own 
department, and what of its own doings and 
communications should or should not be 
kept secret, and that with it, in the exercise 
of these constitutional powers, the courts 
have no more right to interfere, than has the 
executive, under like conditions, to interfere 
with the courts.” 


AMERICAN WRITERS ON CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
WHO EXPLAIN AND APPROVE THE DOCTRINE 


3. Willoughby, The Constitutional Law of 
the United States ((1929), p. 1488 et seq.) 
Mason, Congressional Demands upon the 
Executive for Information, 5 Papers of the 
American Historical Association ((1891), p. 
83). 

Eberling, Congressional 
((1928), p. 282). 

Finley and Sanderson, The American Ex- 
ecutive &nd Executive Methods ((1908), pp 
199-200, 246-265). 

Corwin, The President: Office and Powers 
((1941), pp. 213-214, 281). 

Rawle, A View of the Constitution of the 
United States of America ((1829), pp. 171l- 
172). 

Luce, Legislative Problems ((1935), 
466-467). 

The following is quoted from American 
Executives and Executive Methods: 


Investigations 


PP- 





“The President has always exercised a dis. 
cretion as to giving or withholding informa. 
tion upon the request of either House for jt. 
Thus, President Washington declined to 
communicate to the House of Representa- 
tives the correspondence relating to the 
British treaty. President Jackson, in 1833, 
withheld certain pending matters relat ing 
to the Maine boundary dispute; President 
Tyler, in 1842, declined to lay before the 
House of Representatives the condition of 
the same affair. President Polk, in 1845, in 
like manner withheld information from the 
Senate as to the pending proceedings for 
the annexation of Texas, and in 1848 de. 
clined to lay before the House the instruc- 
tions given as to the negotiations of the 
treaty with Me:ico. President Fillmore de. 
clined to comply with a request of the Senate 
made in legislative session for information 
as to negotiations with the Sandwich Islands, 
President Buchanan declined to lay before 
the Senate the correspondence relating to 
the slave ship Wanderer, and gy Lin- 
coln, likewise, declined on March 26. 1961 
to communicate Major Anderson's oe hes 
from Fort Sumter. These instances are re- 
ferred to cs examples of a general practice.” 
The American Executive and Executive Meth- 
ods. Finley ((1908), pp, 199, 200). 

Also, chapter XVII, “The Civil Service” 
(pp. 246 to 265). 

“Official communications made by a head 
of departments when made in the discharge 
of duties imposed upon him by law, are privi- 
leged on grounds of public policy * * *” 
(Spalding v. Vilos (162 U. S. 483 (1890))) 

“Heads of departments, in the exercise of 
a sound discretion, may decline to furnish 
communications or papers in their custody 
in response to legal process; they would be 
justified in representing to the Court that 
upon public consideration they decline to 
furnish them. The administration of {us- 
tice is only part of the conduct of the affairs 
of any State or nation, and is, with respect 
to the production or nonproduction 
pers from the files of an executive depart- 
ment, subject to the general welfare of the 
community” (Devens, 15 Atty. Gen. Op. 
415). 

And Executive 


of pa- 


regulations oe 
rules as to the production or nonprod\ n 
of such documents have been sustained 
(Booke v. Commingore (177 U. S&S. 459 
(1899) )). 

Page 264, American Executive and Execu- 
tive Methods, Finley. 

This action of the Ferguson-Knowland- 
McCarthy group in demanding all the files 
of the President and the State Department, 
pertaining to so-called loyalty investigations 
is especially a violation of the prec 
above set out. Further it would seem tl 
even without this authority the legislature 
should, for the sake of secrecy and interna- 
tional security reasons, refrain from open- 
ing up those files to anyone. 

Would the Senators think of subpenain 
the files of a field commander in commanc 
of an army, and ask to see his plans of bat 
le or defense, or the records of training ‘ 
his command, or the data concerning 
in lesser commands? 

While our country is not at war, in 1 
sense we are in hot combat, the Senat 
well as all others recognize we a > in 8 | 
war which is of necessity largely carrie 
by the State Department under the «i! 
tion of the President. 

The President should be at liberty to Say 
what information will or will not be pro 
duced for an investigating committee, § 
not to disclose those secrets that would h 
& pernicious influence on future nego''® 
tions, or create a situation of danger se 
mischief, in relation to other activities which 
are contemplated or being carried on. 
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Prospecting in 1950 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
h to include an article by Har- 
tt, which appeared in a recent 
f the Christian Science Monitor. 
PROSPECTING IN 1950 
(By Harlan Trott) 
ron.—Lately there’s been a lot of 
the Nation’s dwindling natural 
We seem to be overtaxing our 
uth. Two costly World Wars have 
ominous scraping sound on the 
2. number of different barrels. 
il and gas reserves are said to 
nk to 20 or 30 years’ remaining 
The shining metropolis of Manhat- 
ken to water rationing within the 


f 


ncle Sam’s insatiable scoop is grat- 
bottom boards. Right now it’s 


ler committee’s monopoly study is 
focused on testimony by major 
terests showing that there’s only 
1igh-grade ore left in Minnesota’s 
Mesabi Range for another 10 years at 
nt rate of depletion. 
ng to these steel experts, industry 
velop other sources of iron ore before 
keep steel output going. 
ta’s failing supply of rich iron ore 
me tremendous decisions on the 
try, and on Congress, too. The 
acquired large 
f excellent iron ore in Venezuela and 
r. Proven deposits in Labrador 
to 400,000,000 tons. The Venezuelan 
mount up to at least a billion tons. 
th countries the ore is said to assay 
But the trans- 
1 problem is terrific. 
in steel interests want Congress to 
the $400,000,000 St. Lawrence sea- 


roject to provide the cheapest trans- 


T 
L 


I 


link between these two iron ore 
and the iron and steel mills in the 
ces area. 
nezuela deposits are 2,400 miles 
brador’s are 800 miles nearer. Steel 
n say they must build a railroad in 
before the ore can be developed. It 
$200,000,000 and 5 years to build. 
foblem does not stop there. Minne- 
asking what about their tacon- 
w-grade ore assaying about 35 per- 
i—which is more abundant than the 
wealth of the Mesabi Range? 
ently in another House hearing 
udcommittee on mines and mining 
1 this week to enact a bill intro- 
Representative FRED MARSHALL, 
of Minnesota, providing a modest 
research and development of peat. 
1 power technologists testified that 
t bogs of Minnesota offer a practical 
t fuel for local power plants. 
ment of Minnesota’s taconite de- 
cheap electricity. Leopold Pisner, 
power-plant builder, testified that 
requires extensive grinding for 
paration, which means using enor- 
ntities of power. 
i it is not economically feasible to 
low-grade ore with coal shipped to 
ta from the eastern bituminous 


+ 


The original mine cost of coal multi- 


eral times over, due to the long rail 
hipment and rehandling. 
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The feasibility of drying and processing 
peat for use under power-station boilers is 
tied in with the development of peat by- 
products. Dr. Derso Shybekay, a peat tech- 
nologist, listed synthetic rubber, acetates for 
nylon, and hydrogen and newsprint among 
the latent chemical values of peat. 

The ramifications brought out in these 
current congressional hearings are fascinat- 
ing. They dramatize the technological chal- 
lenge confronting us if we are to surmount 
the complex problems posed by our waning 
natural resources. 

The big decisions facing industry and Con- 
gress demand big imaginations and the same 
kind of daring as that which lured the pio- 
neers and prospectors into having a first 
look at the Nation’s untapped natural re- 
sources a century ago. 
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The New England Economy—1950 Model 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Joseph 
A. Erickson, president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, at the New England 
congressional dinner of 1950, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 2, 1950: 


THe New ENGLAND EcoNnomMy—1950 MopEL 


am going to give you tonight another 
chapter in the continued story of New Eng- 
land’s economic progress. New England, 
like the Nation, reached its first postwar 
peak in 1948. We lost ground from the 
latter half of 1948 until the middle of last 
year, when recovery got under way in the 
nondurable goods industries which had been 
the first to slip down. Recovery began later 
in the durable goods industries. 

At the bottom, we had gone a long way 
down in our manufacturing industries, but 
we have now recovered much of the ground 
that we lost last year. During the last 3 
months, new orders received by manu- 
facturers have increased, and especially in 
the durable goods industries. The picKup 
in new orders has been espcially pronounced 
in television and other electronic apparatus. 

Construction is booming—the value of 
contracts let in the 3 months ending in 
February was more than 75 percent higher 
than it was for the same 3 months last year, 
and contracts let last year amounted to 6 
percent more than they did in 1948. 

Department-store sales so far this year 
are at about the same level as they were last 
year, but because prices are lower this year, 
the volume of goods being moved must be 
above last year’s level. New England depart- 
ment-store sales last year were better main- 
tained in comparison with sales in 1948 than 
they were in the Nation, and this better per- 
formance has continued so far this year. 

New England’s shoe production has shown 
its heels to its national competition. Last 
year our production ran 2 percent ahead 
of that in 1948 compared with a loss of 1.5 
percent in the Nation. So far this year, New 
England production is ahead of that for the 
same period last year and continues to gain 
at faster than the national rate. 

Nonmanufacturing industries continue to 
hold up well, employing about as many as 
they did in 1948. 

The growth of new manufacturing firms 
in New England during the past 5 years has 
been large. There were 5,000 mo 


re manuiace- 
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turing firms in business in the spring of 1949 
than in the spring of 1944, a gcin of 23 
percent. 

Lest you be misled by the optimistic 
ures, however, let me hasten to point 
that recovery is not complete. As of Feb- 
ruary of this year, New England manufactur- 
ing, while it had gained since the low point 
of July 1949, was short of the February 1948 
peak by 14 percent, or about 220,000 jobs 

New England's position in manufacturing 
has worsened relative to the Nation; our posi- 
tion, 14 percent below the February 1948 level 
in employment, contrasts with a national 
figure which was lower by 8.7 percent 

The difficulties experienced by New England 
industry during last year’s recession give new 
interest to a longer-range look at the pros- 
pects for New England’s economy. If “past 
trends indicate growth—and I think 
they do—then we can proceed with greater 
confidence to the tasks we must undertake 
to bring about a continuing expanding 
regional economy. 

A glance at past trends is indeed reassur- 
ing. New England’s population has grown 
between 1920 ard 1949 at an average rate of 
about 62,000 per year. 

Another good measure of the trend of the 
whole economy is the amount of income re- 
ceived by all its people from all sources. 
When we express the total income of the 
region in dollars having the purchasing pow- 
er that they had in the period 1935 through 
1939 we find that the long-term trend of 
New England’s income from 1920 through 
1948 represents an average gain of $153,000,- 
000 per year. Examinations of the trend in 
retail sales, of bank deposits, of workers gain- 
fully employed, and other measures all point 
to this same conclusion: New England re- 
mains a growing economy with prospects for 
further growth. The events of last year, by 
showing up some obvious weaknesses in the 
New England economy, have had a most stim- 
ulating effect upon community and State 
groups throughout New England. There is a 
greater stirring to remedy our weaknesses and 
to seize our opportunites than we have had 
in many years. 

In the State of Maine representatives of 
banks and other financial institutions hav 
organized and set up for business a unique 
corporation designed to finance new 
nesses unable to obtain funds from conven- 
tional sources. This new corporation, the 
Maine Development Credit Corp., is financed 
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by loans to it by member financial in- 
stitutions to an amount expected to be 
approximately a million dollars, half f 
which is already committed. This institu- 

+ 


tion with its limited lending power cann 
be expected to revolutionize the-economy of 
the State of Maine, but it nevertheless rep- 
resents a genuine achievement by its finan- 
cial institutions in attempting to provide 
within the State a lender of last resort to 
give careful review to new business project 
Its worth has already been shown by its 
placement of several loans with member in- 
stitutions as well as by a half dozen direct 
advances just made. 

In New Hampshire a special committee on 
industrial development appointed by the 
Governor has been hard at work appraising 





the State’s past, its prospects, and t 
might be done to promote its industrial 
growth. A similar committee is at work in 
Connecticut. 

In Rhode Island a State agency h n 
making similar studies, and in addition a 
special committee of representatives of finan- 
cial institutions has recommended the estab- 
lishment of an industrial building - 
tion to finance new plants in the area 

In Massachusetts a representative group of 
manufacturers has agreed to cooperate with 
a study 'eing made by the special committee 


on taxation of the question whether th 
den of taxation in Massachusetts 1 
parison with that in other competin 
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puts Massachusetts manufacturers at a com- 
petitive disadvantage. According to a survey 
made by us, the proportion of manufacturers 
in Massachusetts who report that the State 
and local taxes put them at a disadvantage 
is larger than the proportion in any other 
New England State. 

Vermont continues to push its program of 
management and engineering services to new 
or small manufacturers. 

In numerous communities throughout New 
England groups of local businessmen and 
bankers have been meeting to seek means of 
obtaining new factory buildings and new in- 
dustrial employment. Such groups are at 
work in so many cities and towns that I 
shall name only’a few examples: Portland, 
Belfast, and Waldoboro in Maine; Berlin, Na- 
shua, and Laconia in New Hampshire; Law- 
rence, Worcester, and Ware in Massachusetts; 
and Danbury and New London in Connecti- 
cut. These groups, by raising from the com- 
munity a part of the capital required for a 
new factory building, may succeed in tapping 
other sources of funds which would not 
otherwise be available. These are encourag- 
ing signs indeed that New Englanders are 
facing up to their problems and are turning 
to methods of meeting them which are con- 
sistent with our traditional principle of self- 
reliance and local control. 

New England’s economic problems, how- 
ever, like its economic opportunities, are not 
entirely of its own making. I have become 
convinced on the basis of the evidence that 
New England has a peculiar problem in its 
relation to the Federal Government. 
Whether we like it or not, the fact remains 
that the Federal Government is a far more 
important agency for determining our des- 
tiny now than it has ever been before in 
peacetime. I am impressed with the extent 
to which the Congress has the control of our 
future opportunity within its power. This 
being a problem relatively new to an area 
which has ordinarily taken pride in its self- 
reliance and secured appeals in its own in- 
terest to the Congress, what Senator SALTON- 
STALL said recently about the need for some 
form of unity in the New England congres- 
sional delegation deserves the most careful 
attention. 

Senator SALTONSTALL said: “We have got 
something in New England. But we can’t 
sit back and expect our industry to stay with 
us. We have got to fight to keep it and to 
get more. We have got to have unanimity to 
fight other sections of the country which 
are getting greater help from the Govern- 
ment than we are and who are getting our 
business away from us.” However much 
some of us may deplore the state of affairs 
under which we must fight in the National 
Congress to retain our industry and to grow, 
I believe tha. those views are correct. 

In view of this situation, may I as a novice 
suggest a nonpartisan economic platform for 
New England? It is a platform based upon 
what appear to be economic policies within 
the control of Congress which would be bene- 
ficial both to New England and to the Nation. 
There are five planks in this platform, each 
of which requires some explanation. First, 
let me give them to you in summary form. 

1. New England’s interest would be served 
by reducing Federal expenditures. 

2. New England would be benefited per- 
haps more than other regions by revision 
of certain Federal tax laws on business, 
particularly those relating to depreciation 
and small business. 

3. New England has suffered from the in- 


creased tendency of Congress to pass spe- 
cial interest legisiation. 
4. New England's ports suffer from dis- 


crimination in land and ocean freight rates 
subject to the control of national regulatory 
bodies 


5. New England's future economic prog- 


ress depends greatly upon preserving our , chinery manufacturing plants. 
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advantage in the 
materials. 

There are other planks that might be 
added to this platform but for the time 
being let us consider these 5 in more detail. 

New England’s interest would be served 
by reducing Federal expenditures not only 
because reduced expenditures would make 
possible reduced taxes, which in turn would 
stimulate economic expansion. New Eng- 
land’s peculiar position with respect to Fed- 
eral expenditures is that the areas of greatest 
increase in Federal expenditure are areas 
in which New England tends to be hurt 
more than she is helped. The enormous 
Federal expenditure for the benefit of agri- 
culture costs us far more than we gain from 
it. Similarly, vast expenditures for power, 
navig..tion, flood control, and reclamation 
projects almost invariably are made in other 
p rts of the country which then use the 
argument of cheap power as an inducement 
to attract our industry. Even national de- 
fense expenditures now seem to have turned 
strongly against our region. So long as we 
had a heavy naval expenditure we were in 
a position to get a considerable share of that 
ex»enditure in our region, but the shift to 
greater emphasis upon the Army and the 
Air Force has inevitably resulted in direct- 
ing that type of spending away from New 
England. 

These are but samples of the way in 
which growing Federal expenditures operate 
against New England’s interest. The proof 
of the pudding is to be found in the rela- 
tionship of Federal tax collections in New 
England to direct expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government in this area. Direct ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government which 
we can measure include all payments 
directly to in lividuals (salaries, interest on 
the public debt, pensions, unemployment 
insurance, crop support payments to farm- 
ers, etc.), all direct grants to State and 
local governments, and all payments on Gov- 
ernment contracts of the type subject to the 
Walsh-Healey Act. On this basis New Eng- 
land received about as much as it paid in 
taxes in 1929, got back about $4 for every 
$3 it paid in 1940 (probably because of the 
defense program), and got back only $3 
for every $5 it paid in 1948. We paid to the 
Federal Government a billion dollars more 
than we received in direct expenditures in 
1948. 

These figures understate the burden of 
Federal taxes because taxes collected else- 
where are passed on to us as part of our 
costs to a greater extent than taxes paid 
here are passed on to other areas. For ex- 
ample, the excise taxes on automobiles are 
paid largely from Michigan, but are passed 
on to us whenever we buy new automobiles. 
When we take account to the burden of 
taxes in this way, we find that in 1948 we 
had a burden of $2 in taxes for each $1 
returned here. Obviously, these figures 
alone do not tell the whole story, but they 
do indicate that our financial relationship 
with the Federal Government has deterio- 
rated badly in the postwar period. 

To move on to the second plank in our 
economic program, it would be of interest 
to the whole economy and of special inter- 
est to New England to have liberalization 
of the rules relating to depreciation of new 
machinery and equipment. The machinery 
industry is a very heavy employer in our 
region. Its market depends upon the 
ability of its customers to pay for the prod- 
ucts that it sells. Restriction of allowable 
depreciation to unrealistic levels which per- 
mit neither the recovery of replacement cost 
nor in many cases recovery of original cost 
within a reasonable period of time obviously 
must depress the market for our machinery 
producers. Liberalization of depreciation 
would increase the employment in our ma- 
Moreover, 


importation of raw 








New England probably has a higher propor. 
tion of overage plant equipment than Most 
areas; liberalized depreciation woulq give 
our manufacturers a special incentive to 
modernize. 

New England also has a peculiar stake jn 
tax relief for small corporations. A styqy 
of the sources of growth in our manufactur. 
ing industries in New England, for example 
shows that we must rely very heavily upon 
the establishment of new, small firms 
within the region and upon their growth ty 
larger size for expansion of our manufac. 
turing activity. Although our present cor. 
porate income tax makes some special con. 
cession to small firms by imposing a lower 
rate on corporate net income below $50,000 
there is need for further tax concessions to 
assist small businesses to grow. 

Now to the third plank which deals with 
special-interest legislation. The price-sup- 
port program for agriculture raises our food, 
feed, and industrial raw materials costs far 
more than it helps our potato and other 
farmers. New special-interest legislation may 
raise our fuel costs. It is well known that 
New England’s fuel and power costs are high- 
er than the national average of such costs, 
The shift in the source of the supply of oil 
to the Venezuelan and middle eastern oj! 
fields has presented to us an opportunity to 
reduce our fuel and power costs. By virtue 
of our transportation advantage in importing 
this foreign oil, we have had an improve- 
ment in our fuel cost position. Domestic 
oil producers (and some others with a special 
interest in coal) are pressing for an increase 
to the tariff or the imposition of a quota on 
foreign oil, either of which would work ma- 
terially to New England's disadvantage. And 
here again what is to the disadvantage of 
New England is clearly to the disadvantage 
of the country and to our whole foreign 
economic program. 

I do not wish to give the impression that 
I believe the only way to reduce vur power 
costs lies in the direction of securing cheaper 
fuel. We have, even on the minimum esti- 
mate, a sizable potential of undeveloped 
water power, and I believe that it is in 
New England's interest to encourage the de- 
velopment of as much of this potential as 
can be economically justified and as it can 
be utilized. We should not, however, sacri- 
fice the bird in hand, which is reasonably 
priced foreign oil, for the bird in the bush, 
which is undeveloped hydroelectric power, 
which will take up some years to harness and 
which would probably not reduce our average 
costs nearly so much as a continued supply 
of reasonably priced foreign oil. 

New England can also benefit from unre- 
stricted imports of foreign copper to supply 
its brass industry. A tariff will be restored 
on copper after June 30 unless the legisla- 
tion keeping it on the free list is renewed. 

New England has long depended upon com- 
merce for the livelihood of an important pro- 
portion of its people. Our fourth plank deals 
with the disadvantage which we suffer in our 
foreign commerce through conditions not of 
our own making. You are all familiar with 
the fact that foreign commerce at the New 
England ports is primarily a one-way traffic 
For example, at the port of Boston, import 
tonnage is eight times the export tonnage. 
Lack of export tonnage discourages sailings 
from New England ports ard the lack of 
sailings causes most of our export cargo to ve 
shipped from other New England ports. 

Examination of the history of ocean and 
rail freight rates discloses a major reason 
for the continued decline of our ports. Be- 
cause New England's ports are nearer to - 
European and Mediterranean ports and to 
India than other competing ports, for ® 
great many years ocean freight rates to those 
ports were lower from Boston than compet- 
ing ports. To compensate for the = 
graphic advantages enjoyed by Boston, the 






s,er the years reduced their ex- 

! rates in favor of inland rail ship- 
to the ports of Baltimore and Phila- 
i later New Orleans and Montreal. 
fter rail freight rates had been 
equalize the advantages of other 

+h those of New York and Boston, 
ht rates came to be equalized. 
therefore, the New England ports 
their geographic advantage by 

ean freight rates, whereas at the 

. they remain penalized for that 
ivantage in the rail freight rates 
points. We are now seeking 

ur geographic advantage in the 
The history of this subject 

me that New England’s ports are 
ed against either by the commis- 

or the omission of acts by regu- 
wencies of the Federal Government. 
On this matter as on others New England is 
iding preferential treatment but 
nition of its natural economic 


me commonplace to say that 
d is at the end of the trans- 
line. For many of our raw ma- 
i for many of the finished products 
buy thisis true. However, changes 
making which may put more of 
; industries at the beginning 
portation line to the advantage 
n. We see that now in the case 
and oil, and we will see it in 
f iron ore. 
We have fought our last war from the 
M i ranges of Minnesota,” said the presi- 
t arge steel company recently. The 
Nat iron ore supply is shifting radically 
round the Atlantic Basin. Enor- 
discoveries of iron ore have been 
brador, in Venezuela, and in Li- 
waterborne iron ore plus 
p and a flourishing market for 
teel products open up to us the 
f establishing an integrated steel 
England. The establishment of 
!l would give a strong stimulus to 
| fabricating industries, which have 
fastest growing industries in the 
This stimulus would be felt 
New England, and is the best 
for regional unity in support of 
t. Careful studies have shown 
ibility for New England is in- 
one. Since New England began 
the possibilities of establishing an 
{ steel mill, the iron ore discoveries 
ior and Venezuela have become 
i two of the major steel companies 
need plans for expansion on the 
Events have surely confirmed our 
1 that in this direction there was 
ity for New England. 
ther regions, I do not think that 
argue for special legislation which 
p us to realize this great new op- 
In this matter, as in so many 
the real threat to New England lies in 
which would favor other regions 
xpense. From time to time, I am 
Congress will be presented with re- 
r appropriations to dredge rivers 
, to construct waterways, to au- 
lending of money—all in the 
steel mills some place other than 
nd. In these matters, as in others, 
usly not in the interest of New 
help provide the money to deny 
ew opportunity. I trust the New 
‘egation will keep a wary eye on 
oO use our. taxpayers’ money to 
steel industry to locate in some 
t of the country. 
um up in a few words: 
England has had more than its 
e in the last 18 


Chear 
ap, 
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economic trouble 


’ Englanders are exerting themselves 
y the causes of their economic ills 
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so far as these causes lie within their control. 

3. Many of New England’s troubles are the 
direct or indirect result of Federal policies. 
We need, and we are going to make, a careful 
study of how those policies affect us. 

4. We, the business people of New England, 
are willing to do our part to keep New Eng- 
land expanding and prosperous. We are con- 
fident that our delegation in the Congress 


can and will work together for that same 
objective. 





Mother, Can You Spare a Dime? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial taken from the Chatham Courier 
of Chatham, N. Y. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this editorial gives 
the American people plenty of food for 
thought. As a matter of fact, the result 
of yesterday’s primary election in Florida 
proves to me that the American people 
already are caught up on the spending 
spree promoted by the present adminis- 
tration and those who have stood by the 
New Deal and Fair Deal policies. To me, 
the election of Grorce SMATHERS in Flor- 
ida is a forecast of what will happen in 
the general elections this fall. Grorcr 
SMATHERS is a fine, clean young Ameri- 
can and won this primary election on 
what is practically a Republican plat- 
form. 

A good many of us on the Republican 
side have supported the European aid 
program from the beginning. As time 
goes on and we learn more about the tac- 
tics the British are using in their inter- 
national trade policies, one begins to 
wonder if it is not about time to call a 
halt or else have an understanding which 
will protect some of our own leading 
industries. 

MoTHER, CAN You SPARE A DIME? 


Two very interesting sets of financial fig- 
ures have recently been released. 

As of July 1, the United States of America 
will show a Treasury deficit of approximately 
$6,000,000,000 with likelihood that in 
1951 this will rise to seven billions. In other 
words, the expenditures of the National Gov- 
ernment will be that much greater than it is 
able to receive from all sources. 

The other was the announcement that 
Great Britain would, at the end of its fiscal 
year, be able to meet its expenses and bal- 
ance its budget. 

Yet the Congress has before it a request 
from England that this country provide her 
(or in other words, give her) $687,000,000 for 
the ensuing year, under the Marshall plan. 

Of course, we imagine Great Britain can 
use this money and Clement Attlee and Staf- 
ford Cripps can probably find means to spend 
it for further socialistic schemes, but what 
about the American taxpayers who have to 
put up the cash? 

As Senator Ropert A. Tarr said this week: 
“The time has now come to cut these Mar- 
shall-plan funds and if we do not do this, we 
can hardly hope to reduce our domestic 
expenditures.” 
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To those who can only see unlimited 
amounts flowing from this country to all 
parts of the world, this may sound like rank 
heresy and a desire to let down what they 
like to term the “Mother Country.” But we 
are commencing to wonder if, when the child 
is apparently broke, if it wouldn't be nice for 
Britannia to begin handing over a few 
millions of those billions we let her have 
when she was much worse off than she ap- 
parently is now. 





Low-Rent Housing for Portland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 19, Portland, Oreg., voters will de- 
cide whether or not the city is to enjoy 
the benefits of the Public Housing and 
Slum Clearance Act passed by the 
Eighty-first Congress. The Honorable 
Phil Dreyer, a member of the Oregon 
State Legislature and a candidate for the 
United States Congress from Multnomah 
County urges Portland citizens to ap- 
prove the proposed agreement between 
the city of Portland and the Portland 
Housing Authority. The agreement pro- 
vides for the city to furnish civic services 
in return for payments in lieu of taxes. 

Phil Dreyer is president of the Port- 
land Housing and Planning Association. 
He knows Portiand problems. He ably 
represented his legislative district during 
his term of office in the Oregon State 
Legislature and ¥ am certain his training 
and experience would assure equally ef- 
fective representation in the National 
Congress, should he be elected. 

Following is a speech titled “Public 
Housing for Portland” delivered by the 
Honorable Phil Dreyer before the Guild’s 
Lake Community Club of. Portland on 
April 12, 2950: 

PusBLIC HOUSING FOR PORTLAND 
LET’S VOTE “YES” FOR PUBLIC HOUSING 

On May 19, Portland voters will decide 
whether this city will have 2,000 new low- 
rent homes. 

The United States Government is putting 
up the money, but the people must vote 
“yes” to approve the agreement between the 
city and the Portland Housing Authority. 

WE NEED THE HOMES 

Oregon is the fastest growing State i 
America. But we do not have the place t 
house the half-million people who have come 
here. They are living in trailers, in shacks, 
and in temporary houses. 

To house the war workers who flocked 
to Portland, the Government built 18,500 
units of temporary housing. But most of 
these units have been torn down. Thou- 
sands were destroyed by the Vanport fi ! 
Only 6,500 remain, and these must be tor: 
down by 1951. 

Shall we ignore the plight of the flood vic- 
tims, or shall we welcome low-rent housing 
for 2,000 families which the United States 
Government has offered to provide? 

YES, PORTLAND DOES HAVE SLUMS 

You do not have to go to Chicago or New 
York to find slums. Go out Williams Avenue, 
or look up the river from the Ross Island 


n 
Oo 
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Bridge. You will see shacks and eyesores 
that are the shame of our city—decrepit 
structures not even fit for cattle. There is 
nothing more un-American than a slum. 

And the number is greater than you 
think—23,000 Portland families live in dwell- 
ings which menace their health and safety. 
That is the official report of the 1949 Port- 
land housing survey. Nearly 100,000 people 
of our city are crowded into dangerous, sub- 
standard clapboard tenements. 


SLUMS ARE COSTLY TO YOU 


Portland slums are social cesspools. They 
breed crime, disease, and delinquency. Tu- 
berculosis in slums is almost twice as preva- 
lent as in publie housing, and it costs Ore- 
gon taxpayers $3,000 a year to care for each 
TB patient in our State hospital. 

Remember the headlines: “Seven perish 
in slum fire’? Slum homes are firetraps. 
And fire protection costs four times as much 
for slum areas as for public housing. And 
the risk to Portland firemen is correspond- 
ingly greater. 


SLUMS ARE TAX EATERS 


Shacks and shanties pay very little in 
taxes. They are depreciated eyesores that 
bring in very few dollars. A study of 24 
American cities shows that city services to 
slum areas cost three to eight times as much 
as the tax revenues those areas pay. 

Portland is asked to vote “yes” to provide 
city services to the 2,000-unit public-hous- 
ing project. In return, the city will receive 
specific “payments in lieu of taxes.” 


NO HIGHER TAXES 


Public housing will not raise taxes. It will 
merely replace slums which pay little taxes 
and absorb much of our city treasury. Post- 
war studies of the entire country show that 
slum districts take 45 percent of the cost of 
city service, but provide only 6 percent of tax 
revenues. 

Payments in lieu of taxes will range up to 
10 percent of rental charges. These pay- 
ments will be four to eight times as much as 
the taxes now paid on undeveloped prop- 
erty. 

PUBLIC HOUSING CREATES JOBS 

Two thousand new homes will mean busl- 
ness and jobs for a large number of Portland 
people. It will take up the slack in employ- 
ment and help many of the 96,000 men whom 
the Governor’s committee reported jobless in 
February. 

George Brown, of the CIO, estimates it will 
take 320,000 man-hours to produce lumber 
alone, to build 2,000 homes. 

AFL leaders point out 2,000 new homes 
will provide employment for carpenters, 
painters, electricians, plasterers, and other 
skilled mechanics. 


PROPERTY VALUES INCREASE 


Two thousand units of public housing will 
build up property values. For every unit of 
public housing built, one slum dwelling will 
be destroyed or repaired within 5 years. 

Public housing will provide homes for 
steady workers and attract even more indus- 
try to Portland. Industrial planners always 
ask: “Is there housing for labor?” And this 
influx of employed people will provide a 
market for new home building. Renters be- 
come home owners; that is the history of Ore- 
gon development. 

BEWARE THE PROPAGANDA BLITZ 

Why should the voters turn down the 
United States Government’s appropriation to 
build decent housing that will replace the 
fire traps and health traps that blight our 
city? Only short-sighted and selfish groups 
which profit from slum misery oppose this 
humanitarian program. 

But the selfish interests have money to 
launch a scare campaign to tell you public 
housing will raise taxes, that it is socialistic, 


etc. Their full-page ads deceived the people 
of Seattle. Let's not fall for their propa- 
ganda. 


PUBLIC HOUSING HAS PROVED ITSELF 


Public housing is not new to Portland. 
Columbia Villa and Dekum Court provide 
examples of the 2,000 permanent low-rent 
housing, this program will bring. 

New low-rent housing must be found for 
the fastest-growing city in this part of the 
country. Otherwise Portland will slip back 
into its old lethargy. We can build a great 
community of clean, decent homes, where 
every child will have a chance to grow to 
maturity in a fine American environment. 

Let us stamp out slums in Portland—and 
the crime and poverty and disease they 
breed. Let us vote “yes” on May 19 for the 
2,000 low-rent public-housing units. 





Address of Hon. Robert L. Doughton, 
of North Carolina, on Boone-Barkley 
Day, at Salisbury, N. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day afternoon, May 1, under clear Caro- 
lina skies and before a magnificent 
audience, our distinguished and beloved 
colleague, Hon. Rosert L. DouGuHrTon, in 
appropriate fashion and with becoming 
dignity presented a great American to 
the people of Rowan and adjoining 
counties in the district which our col- 
league has so well and ably represented 
for more than three decades. The oc- 
casion wes known and dedicated as 
Boone-Barkley Day in honor of Daniel 
Boone, of historic fame, and ALBEN W. 
BarRKLeY, the greatest of all of our Vice 
Presidents. 

The city of Salisbury in Rowan County 
was selected as an appropriate place 
for this great meeting because it was 
in this part of my native State that the 
Boones and the Barkleys and forebears 
of our present Vice President settled in 
the early days of this Republic and made 
their great contributions to the cause of 
freedom. The Vice President, therefore, 
was received with a warm and cordial 
welcome, not as a stranger or an alien, 
but rather as one who had returned to 
the home of his ancestors and to the 
household from which he sprang. 

Neither in all of the Vice President’s 
long line of noble ancestry nor in the 
ancestry of any of those who today direct 
the affairs of this great Nation has there 
been a greater champion of the cause 
of the common man and of the free- 
doms which he has a God-given right to 
enjoy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pleasure 
that I present for the record the intro- 
ductory speech of that great American, 
the greatest living North Carolinian, 
our beloved friend and colleague, Bos 
DOUGHTON. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice President, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
since entering public life I have had many 
pleasant duties to perform but none that I 
could possibly appreciate more than the 
high distinction of participating in this 
Harkley-Boone celebration—a most momen- 
tous and historic occasion, 
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Today we honor and pay tribute to two 
great Americans—one a famous frontiers. 
man, pioneer, and adventurer of almost two 
centuries ago, Daniel Boone, and the other 
an outstanding American statesman of oy 
own day, ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 

In a way my assignment is a dual one, I 
am to present our speaker to this large gath. 
ering and to this community, and also to 
present Rowan County and this community 
to him. 

Mr. Vice President, Salisbury, Rowan, and 
Yadkin are names rich in history and tra. 
dition—and much of the history and tradi. 
tion is associated with your people, your 
State, and yourself. I bring to your atten- 
tion a fact with which, of course, you are 
familiar—that three of your ancestors, Henry 
Barkley, Alexander Cathey, and William 
Stevenson, all settled here in Rowan County. 
Many of their descendants, your forebears, 
are buried at Thyatira Church and in the 
cemeteries of Rowan County. So, in a man- 
ner, we welcome you, Mr. Vice President, 
home. 

Our distinguished speaker does not come to 
us as a stranger. The ancestors of many of 
the early settlers of Kentucky were North 
Carolinians. Some of them, like some of you, 
were veterans—young veterans of the Reyo- 
lutionary War, who, at its close, turned their 
faces from Kings Mountain and Guilford 
Courthouse and, following Boone, sought new 
homes farther West. 

Ever since that era the people of North 
Carolina and Kentucky have been linked 
by blood and by a common heritage of be- 
liefs and faith. We have generally the same 
aspirations and objectives, the same passion 
for liberty and for justice. 

Kentucky has, through the years, enriched 
the Nation with the services of many great 
men and has played an important par® in 
national and world affairs from the begin- 
ning. It is significant that President Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and the President of the Con- 
federate States, Jefferson Davis, two adver- 
saries in the great crisis of our country, were 
both born in Kentucky. 

Kentucky has been famous in the Congress 
of the United States in the person of such 
renowned men as Henry Clay, who served in- 
termittently in Congress and who, in differ- 
ent Congresses, served as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and was also Sec- 
retary of State to John Quincy Adams. 

Another celebrated Kentuckian was John 
G. Carlisle, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in three Congresses—the Forty- 
eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fiftieth—and later 
Secretary of the Treasury in the Cleveland 
administration. 

Ollie M. James, also of Kentucky, and 
predecessor of our distinguished Vice Presi- 
dent in the House of Representatives, was 4 
confidant and adviser of President Wilson. 

I am pleased also to mention the splendid 
services being rendered by the Honorable 
NoBLE GREGORY, a present member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, who repre- 
sents the great First District of Kentucky 

In more recent years Kentucky has made 
a greater contribution to the highest Court 
of the land, the Supreme Court, than any 
other State in the Union; having today *s 
its Chief Justice the Honorable Fred M. Vin- 
son, an eminent jurist, an outstanding les 
islator, my friend and colleague on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for many years— 
also Mr. Justice Stanley Reed, and Mr Jus- 
tice Louis Brandeis, and the late Mr Justice 
Wiley Rutledge, and Mr. Justice James Clars 
McReynolds—all distinguished Kentuckians 
who have served on this high Court. 

One might recite the deeds of Kentuckians 
for a long and indefinite period, but none 
of the renown which has accrued to Ken- 
tucky as a result of the services and col- 
tribution of those who have been mentionec 
or those who could be mentioned can ¢k- 
cel the illustrious record of ALBEN 
BaRKLEY, 








F humble beginning in Graves County, 
ugh his ambition, courage, and in- 
determination he fought his way 
life in obtaining an education and 
fe became interested in public af- 

He was first elected county attor- 
icting his campaign, it is said, 
ck or horseback in the raw and 
ther of February and March. He 
elevated to the county judgeship, 
ition he filled so satisfaetorily as 
the attention of the First Con- 
District of Kentucky and was 
Member of the House of Repre- 

s in 1912, succeeding the Honor- 


( M. James, who was advancing to 
U1 i States Senate. 

T rvices of our distinguished guest in 

e House of Representatives were outstand- 


ing, holding membership in that body for 14 
years. He served on the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and other 
t committees and was regarded as 
the ablest men in the House. He was 
the United States Senate in 1926, 
in that body 22 years, and has grown 
conspicuous, more popular, and more 
ul with the passing years. He served 
‘tion as a member of the Com- 
inance and as both majority and 
leader in the Senate. He has be- 
perennial keynoter for Democratic 
conven 3, Serving in this capacity in 1936, 
1940, and 1948, 
His selection by his party and election by 
the people to the Vice Presidency was a just 
‘ his service to his party and his 
His life of public service has been 
f only duration but of donation. 
His time and extraordinary talents have 
I given freely to the service of his fellow 
man. Through the years, from the Atlantic 
) the Pacific—from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexi no man has fought so effectively 
i valiantly the battles of the Democratic 
Party as our distinguished speaker of today. 
Neither a radical nor a reactionary, but an 
orthodox, Jeffersonian statesman—a _ wise, 
powerful champion of the people. 
ugh and tumble of debate he has 
no equal. In all my 39 years as Representa- 
ve ngress I have known only one man 
nsider his peer as a debater. That 
4 own great and beloved Claude 
Kitchin, of North Carolina. 
I a whole, covering so long a pe- 
time, no One has fashioned a record 
service more useful, more brilliant, 
tanding, and I might truthfully 
ing by his recent triumph in the 
| field, more romantic, than our 
ed cuest and speaker. 
Kentuckian, a great statesman, a 
teat Democrat, a great Vice President, who 
thed the breath of new life into that 
a great American, one concern- 
can truthfully be said, the sim- 
s the highest encomium. 
I nd gentlemen, it is a pleasure, an 
high privilege to present to this 
ng my friend for 37 years and a 
1 and faithful servant of all the 
Vice President of the United 
Honorable ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
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Adequate Funds for Veterans’ 
Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 
Mr. LANE. Mr Speaker, under leave 
€xtend my remarks, I wish to include 
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the following resolution of the Disabled 
American Veterans, Department of 
Massachusetts: 


Whereas Past National Executive Commit- 
teeman and Past Department Commander 
Anthony D. Tieso has requested the executive 
committee of the Disabled American Veter- 
ans, Department of Massachusetts, in meet- 
ing assembled, to give serious consideration 
to the loss of service and benefits to veter- 
ans and their beneficiaries because of the 
recent reductions in personnel in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; and 

Whereas this committee, in executive 
session assembled, wishes to go on record 
as commending the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, Carl R. Gray, for the wisdom 
and sound administrative judgment which 
he has displayed in his recent decision as 
announced by the Associated Press, April 6, 
1950, to defer, temporarily, at least, all re- 
ductions in force, insofar as the medical per- 
sonnel of the Veterans’ Administration are 
concerned; and 

Whereas it is the best judgment of the 
executive committee of this department, 
after a careful study of the situation pre- 
sented by the recent over-all reductions in 
force in the Massachusetts regional office and 
the subdistrict and suboffices coming under 
its jurisdiction as well as in the hospitals 
located in Massachusetts that service to the 
veterans and their beneficiaries, who are re- 
quired to come to these installations in the 
Veterans’ Administration for the various 
services and benefits to which they are en- 
titled by Congress, will be irreparably im- 
paired and such veterans and their bene- 
ficiaries subjected to great hardship and seri- 
ous loss of rights and benefits; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration, un- 
der its present organization, is a cohesive 
whole, the loss of personnel in any important 
division such as the Contact Division, the Ad- 
judication Division, the Rehabilitation Di- 
vision, the Finance Division, and the various 
auxiliary and subordinate divisions, will sub- 
ject the veteran to delays, possible injustices, 
misinformation, and lack of the efficient serv- 
ice which is now being rendered; and 

Whereas the contact division in the Mas- 
sachusetts regional office, located at Bos- 
ton, has recently been subjected to a loss of 
contact representatives which, in our opinion, 
will result in a loss of service to the veteran 
throughout Massachusetts to the extent that 
the most liberal provisions of existing legis- 
lation relating to veterans and their depend- 
ents, which has been enacted by a grateful 
and benevolent Congress, may not be prop- 
erly enforced or administered; and 

Whereas the various divisions, both major 
and minor, which comprise the organiza- 
tional set-up of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, may be compared to a chain which is 
no stronger than its weakest link; and 

Whereas it is inconsistent to discriminate 
in favor of one division, such as the Medi- 
cal Division, over other equally important 
divisions, all of which were created to serve 
the veteran; and 

Whereas to reduce personnel in any of the 
divisions of the Veterans’ Administration 
where such personnel are imperatively re- 
quired to render the vital services to the vet- 
eran in response to the mandates of Congress 
and the various laws which have been en- 
acted by the various Congresses, is insuffi- 
cient; and 

Whereas it has been said that the United 
States has enacted more liberal and bene- 
ficial laws for veterans than any govern- 
ment in the history of the world; and 

Whereas unless the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is furnished with sufficient personnel to 
properly administer and enforce the liberal 
laws enacted by Congress, the provisions of 
such laws will be violated and ignored, re- 
sulting in great hardship and sacrifice on 
the part of the veteran population which a 
grateful Republic intended to reward; and 
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Whereas it is a solemn obligation of this 
organization to do all in its power to see that 
our comrades who are disabled and their de- 
pendents are adequately cared for and like- 
wise to see that the promises and pledges 
which were made by the people of this Na- 
tion, before, during, and after the last war, 
which pledges have been enacted into legis- 
lation, are kept; and 

Whereas, unless the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is permitted to retain adequate per- 
sonnel to enforce the liberal legislation which 
Congress has enacted, the results will be a 
mockery, savoring of tinKling cymbals and 
sounding brass: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of 
the Disabled American Veterans, Department 
of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
does hereby resolve that the reductions in 
the divisions other than the Medical in the 
Veterans’ Administration, Boston regional 
office and its subsidiaries, and in the hospi- 
tals throughout Massachusetts coming under 
the Veterans’ Administration should be de- 
plored and that immediate steps should be 
taken by the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate supplementarily -cufficient 
funds to provide for the retention of all 
employees necessary to accomplish the pres- 
ent high type of service to the veteran in 
Massachusetts; and be it further 

Resolved, That sufficient funds be appro- 
priated by Congress to provide for retaining 
the present number of personnel on duty in 
the Boston regional office and its affiliates 
and in the Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals in Massachusetts for the fiscal year of 
1950-51; and be it further 

Resolved, That the number of such per- 
sonnel required, shall be submitted by the 
manager of the various installations in 
Massachusetts of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to the Administrator for final approval; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be filed with all of the Massachusetts sena- 
torial and congressional representatives for 
prompt and appropriate action by that body 
and that a copy of this resolution also be 
sent to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
in Washington, D. C. 

Adopted by the Department of Massa- 
chusetts, Disabled American Veterans Exec- 
utive Committee on Saturday, April 15, 1950, 
while in session at the Chelsea Soldiers 
Home, Chelsea, Mass. 

CHARLES H. LITTLEFIELD, 
Department Commander. 
THomas J. KEATING, 
Department Adjutant. 





Tariff Rate on Rubber Footwear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following letter 
and resolution: 

NAUGATUCK CHAMBER OF COMMERC! 

Naugatuck, Conn., May 1, 1 
Hon. James T. PATTERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washingt 
Dear Mr. PATTERSON: T 





yn, D.C. 


rie 


letter is to convey to you the atti f 
retail division of the Naugatuck Chamber of 
Commerce regarding any change in the pres- 


ent tariff rate on rubber footwear. The 
members of the retail division at their April 


18 meeting voted unanimously to op; any 
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reduction or change in the method of com- 
puting the import duty on rubber or canvas 
footwear. 

Not only are we deeply concerned because 
of the disastrous consequences such a change 
would have upon our community, but it is 
our conviction that the entire national econ- 
omy would be threatened by any reduction 
in the present tariff duty. 

We urge you, therefore, to exert all possible 
effort to maintain the present rate of duty 
on all rubber and canvas footwear. 

Yours very truly, 
CLARENCE FREEDMAN, 
Chairman, Retail Division, 





, 

Whereas a bill is pending in Congress en- 
titled “A bill to revise administrative pro- 
cedures of the Bureau of Customs,” which 
would eliminate what is known as the 
American selling-price principle, specifically 
as it applies to canvas and waterproof rub- 
ber footwear; and 

Whereas the State Department has under 
consideration negotiations which would re- 
sult in reciprocal trade agreements lower- 
ing present tariffs on canvas and waterproof 
rubber footwear imported from foreign coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas any further reduction in the 
tariff rates applying to imports of canvas and 
waterproof rubber footwear would constitute 
a serious threat to the major industry of our 
community and to other local business firms 
and would result in the loss of jobs, wide- 
spread distress, increase of relief rolls and 
increase of the tax burden of our citizens: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Watertown Knights of 
Columbus, Council No. 155, at its business 
meeting held on April 10, 1950, does hereby 
memorialize and petition the President of the 
United States, Harry S. Truman; United 
States Senators and United States Congress- 
men in New England to take necessary action 
to prevent any reduction in the tariff on im- 
ports of canvas and waterproof rubber foot- 
wear whether it be by legislative enactment 
abrogating the American selling-price prin- 
ciple, by negotiation under the general 
agreement on tariffs and trade, or otherwise; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
Harry S. Truman and all the New England 
Congressmen, and that these resolutions be 
spread on the records of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus Council No. 155 in Watertown, Mass. 


FRANCIS A. MorrELL, 
Grand Knight. 
I, Giles A. Laughrea, Jr., recorder of the 
Knights of Columbus, Council No. 155, of 
Watertown, Mass., hereby certify that the 
foregoing is a true copy of resolution adopted 
at the business meeting, duly called and held 
on April 10, 1959. 
Gites A. LAUGHREA, Jr., 
Recorder, 





Hon. Albert Engel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, nobody 
is better qualified to talk about th2 Hon- 
orable ALBERT ENGEL than those of us who 
have served with him on the Appropria- 
tions Committee and sat at his feet dur- 
ing his membership there. ‘‘AL” as he 


is affectionately called is an indefatig- 
able wcrker with a memory for facts, 


figures, and what has gone on and at 
Committee which gift of God is not only 
remarkable but a capacity and a quality 
that few if any possess to the extent that 
does he. We have called him “the one- 
man legislative budget bureau,” “Mr. 
National Defense” and a lot of other 
things, all intended to be complimentary. 

That it will be impossible to fill his 
place is no idle statement—nor flattery. 
Too well all of us Know it is too true. 

Without regard to partisanship all of 
us on the Appropriations Committee and 
many others hope he will realize his am- 
bition to be governor of the State of 
Michigan. Its gain will be our loss but 
Michigan will never have had a more 
energetic, better qualified, more loyal, 
and faithful American as its chief execu- 
tive. Bon voyage and safe landings, 
ALBERT! 





A Glimpse of Life Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I include therein a 
letter sent from Hungary by secret mes- 
senger through France. 

The writer is a member of the lesser 
nobility and consequently the family has 
been marked for particularly humiliating 
experiences by the Russians. The writer 
is highly educated, well grounded in 
political science, so the comments are 
not likely to be exaggerated. 

This letter gives a glimpse of what life 
is like behind the iron curtain. This is 
the kind of life some people in this coun- 
try want to substitute for our Govern- 
ment of freedom, incredible as that may 
seem. 

The letter follows: 

BupaPesT, January 4, 1950. 

My DEAR : I am sure you are won- 
dering why I am so silent since such a very 
long time. I am sending this letter by the 
French courier post, so I can write without 
trembling every moment, that they will 
come for me afterward and take me to the 
political police, which is very much worse 
than death. The truth is, that we are sim- 
ply terrorized. At every office, each first of 
the month, there come scores of letters, and 
those who receive them can go away at many 
instances without a cent more. Men with 
two or three children, just put on the street, 
because they are not politically reliable. 
And those who are sent away cannot get any 
other position. They live from hand to 
mouth, selling their last belongings, eating 
from the charity kitchens of the different 





churches. This would surely happen if 
these devils knew of my letters. This is one 
of the causes why I did not write. The 


other is that I hate sad letters, and do what 
I will, it is impossible to write a gay one. 
We are suffocating here in this land. 
Everyone, workers, peasants, not to speak of 
middle-class people. We have to cry, “Long 
live Stalin.” We have to decorate our homes 
for each Communist occasion. Some of 
their spies come every time there is some- 
thing happening in the world and ask our 
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sincere opinion, and we lie, lie, lie. If we 
do not, out we go and can hunger away with 
all our family. 

They wanted me to make a speech at one 
of their innumerable meetings in which |] 
would have had to describe the sins of 
America. I begged off with being nervous of 
the crowd, not knowing enough of thei 
ideas yet to be able to talk,etc. They gave me 
2 months. Either I shall talk, or I shal] pe 
marked for the next blacklist. Each of 
these little instances is a bitter drop, anq 
our glass is overfilled already. And I can 
manage being silent, but I am sure it will be 
impossible for me to talk the way they like 
it. 

I have made quite a propaganda with the 
views you sent. (Note: The views were a set 
of View-Master pictures of United States in 
Kodachrome.) After having sent it to your 
other correspondent, and his having looked 
at them I gave it to everyone who is reliable 
at the office. Now’ they are again at the 
other owners, for he wants to show them to 
the nuns at the hospital. The hospital 
where he is, is a home for incurable sick, and 
it is the only place where there are stij! 
nuns, no one wanting their hopeless an 
troublesome work. 

We are all putting our hope in you Amer. 
icans. I wonder whether there will be 
enough intelligent people there to discover 
all those who, under different names and 
different creeds, are helping this communism 
to win its way. They are the worst enemy 
anyone can have, for they do not know what 
fair play means and that is why I am ter- 
ribly afraid that they will succeed in blind- 
ing you long enough to become so strong, 
that it will be impossible to hold them at 
bay. And if your government does not do 
something quickly I am afraid you will learn 
to know soon all the horrors of this slave ifs 
that we are leading now since five years. 

It is very much harder than the siege was. 
There are very few people who would not be- 
gin the whole horror of war again if they 
could get rid of this vermin, that is making 
life hell upon earth for millions of people. 

They are spoiling the children and the 
young people so that it will be very dif- 
ficult to repair the wrong they have done, 
They are taught that there is no God. They 
are made to betray unwittingly, their own 
parents. They are taught to adore Stalin 
like a divinity. A vanquished tace from 
which one exacts admiration and love to- 
wards the vanquishers. I could run on for 
some time in this manner but it is night 
already. Of course I did not dare write this 
at the office. 

Thinking of you very often with the old 
gratefulness and friendship, I wish you 4 
very happy New Year. 

Yours, 





The Strategy of American Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, for 
some months, a group made up in the 
main of members of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Harvard 
faculties have been holding regular 
meetings to discuss urgent problems of 
American security. The group includes 
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jentists, economists, historians, and 
nolitical scientists; and many of its mem- 
bers, as a glance at the list of names will 
show, have had recent experience in the 
publ ervice. 

* The attached document sets forth cer- 
ain conclusions reached by the Harvard- 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
oun relative to the question of the 
tratezy of national defense. The main 
point is that our present overwhelming 
commitment to atomic weapons and 


strategic bombardment may leave us no 
alternative in case of war except the 
initiation of an atomic war to which, in 
the long run, we may ourselves be more 
vulnerable; and that therefore steps 


should be taken immediately to correct 
the present deficiencies in our ground 
tactical air wing and other forms 
of conventional armanents. I believe 
that this statement raises issues of the 
utmost importance, particularly in view 
General Bradley’s recent statement 


forces 


that the United States might perhaps 
have to scrap the theory of balanced 
military forces; and I earnestly com- 


mend it to your attention. 
STRATEGY OF AMERICAN DEFENSE 


T tatement is the product of a deep 
ension over the present strategic po- 
f the United States. It is addressed 
stions of military strategy and to these 
We emphasize that we do not regard 
defense as the only, or even the 
f ree of security of the United States. 
That security we regard, first of all, as de- 
pendi on the economic strength and 
cooperation of the free world. These 
» the first tasks of American policy. 
yncerned here with military policy, 
n 1 means of preparing for war, but as 
2 means of gaining time during which eco- 
! nd political efforts may help create 
tions out of which lasting peace 
erge. 

ieve that our present strategic posi- 
unded on a misplaced faith in 
apons and strategic bombing. This 
defense seems to us, for reasons 
set forth below, to impair the moral 
tical strength of the United States 
resent period and to evade the true 
ents of national security. We be- 
t the United States must move be- 
present central reliance on atomic 
ind must accept the costs in money 
venience involved in such a policy. 
are to be measured against the 
the American moral position in the 
i, the invitation to limited aggres- 
ent in the present strategy, and 
aly catastrophic dangers to our- 

1 civilization in an atomic war. 
leve that the civilian may properly 
questions of national defense. 
plans for defense cannot be the 
of all citizens, an important dis- 
to be drawn between essentials 
It is the details that must 
cret. The fundamental problems 
proper concern of all; and it is to 
lamentals that this statement is 


THE PRESENT STRATEGY 


er which forces the United States 
1 posture of defense is the Soviet 
We make no estimate as to the im- 
f the Soviet threat to the security 
United States and western Europe. 
it purposes we assume the danger, 
rresponding need for western mili- 

h sufficient to deter Soviet aggres- 

he difference between a deterrent 





force and one that accords absolute security 
in the event of actual aggression must be 
emphasized. In case of actual war, the Na- 
tion can have only the single objective of 
overwhelming superiority; but the prevention 
of war is a different undertaking, and there 
is room for argument as to the size and 
nature of the effort required. 

The present defensive position of the 
United States depends heavily on its posses- 
sion of atomic weapons coupled with faith 
in strategic bombardment. This has been 
made evident in the recent controversies over 
the roles of the several services and in the 
allocation of defense uppropriations. It is 
implicit in the size and distribution of our 
ground forces—the fact that at present the 
United States has about 10 divisions, few of 
which are fully manned and equipped—and 
in the subordinate role assigned to tactical 
air power. 

This defense plan, with its emphasis on 
atomic weapons and strategic air power, has 
been misleadingly attractive to the American 
people and Congress. It has promised us all 
great economies in financial outlay, in man- 
power, and in political inconvenience. We 
believe that this plan has been shaped !ess 
by a dispassionate view of the United States 
in the world than by political factors, includ- 
ing the ebb and flow of interservice rivalry. 
However, it is less important to allocate re- 
sponsibility for present strategy than to 
assess its consequences. These, we believe, 
raise questions which go to the roots of the 
position of the United States in the world. 

1. United States strategy today is not well 
equipped to deal with problems of limited 
aggression. We accept the view that the 
essential deterrent to.all-out Soviet attack 
is the conviction that such attack would pro- 
voke a general war with the United States. 
But there are degrees of Soviet pressure short 
of open military aggression; and to this form 
of limited aggression—such as satellite guer- 
rilla warfare or “revolution” instigated from 
outside—the United States may have no ef- 
fective response except an atomic war. This 
condition may invite the extension of tech- 
niques of guerrilla warfare and internal re- 
volt in marginal areas in the confidence that 
such local activity would incur only local 
risks. 

2. The predominant reliance by. the United 
States on atomic warfare may weaken the 
morale and confidence of our European al- 
lies. Unless we have substantial ground, 
naval, and tactical air forces available to sup- 
ply immediate help in the event of Soviet 
aggression, our allies may be the less dis- 
posed to make the necessary efforts and sac- 
rifices to prepare for such an ordeal. Yet 
their present strength and their will-to-re- 
sist are important elements among the fac- 
tors which can deter Russian aggression and 
avert war. Anything that weakens the will 
to resist of our allies therefore jeopardizes 
the peace we are striving to maintain. 

3. The present reliance by the United 
States on the threat of the bomb is con- 
tinuing indication to the world that Amer- 
ican military strategy accepts the principle 
of mass destruction of human life. This can 
only lead to a damaging misconstruction of 
American motives and character and to re- 
sentment of American power. It has already 
contributed to the conviction that the United 
States is a dangerous ally and has strength- 
ened the search for neutrality or some other 
form of immunity as between the United 
States and Russia. 

4. To the extent that the United States 
has placed extensive reliance on the bomb, 
it has become more difficult for the United 
States to accept agreement restricting the 
use of atomic weapons. Such an agreement 
today would, in effect, constitute unilateral 
disarmament. To the degree that it has 
liberated its own defense strategy from its 
present central commitment to atomic 
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weapons, the United States will be the more 
free to press for international control of 
atomic energy as part of a general system cf 
disarmament. In the meantime, if control 
of atomic energy, with genuine inspection 
and safeguards, is impossible, the United 
States has no alternative but to continue 
to build up its atomic strength; for the 
certainty of retaliation is probably the major 
deterrent to atomic warfare. 

5. The peacetime defects of our present 
strategy are matched by equally serious de- 
fects in time of war. There may be the hope, 
however faint, that in case of war th 
sides may hesitate to initiate the use of 
atomic weapons, through fear of the inevi- 
table retaliation. But there is not the 
slightest ground for hope that mutual fear 
may thus spare the world if either side is 
dependent on atomic weapons as its main 
instrument of war. 

Atomic war has no clear limits. If the 
battle should be joined in western Europe, 
the Red Army could be subjected to direct 
atomic attack only at the expense of blotti 
out the people and the cultural heritage 
which the North Atlantic Pact has com- 
mitted us to defend. The employment of 
the bomb on Russian soil, whatever its im- 
mediate military advantages, would compli- 
cate vastly any postwar rehabilitation of the 
Russian nation. And, now that the bomb is 
no longer a United States monopoly, Ameri- 
cans must recognize their own exceptional 
vulnerability to this weapon. Our popula- 
tion and our industry are highly concen- 
trated: our main cities are easily accessible 
by air and water; we are dependent on in- 
tricate and fragile systems of communica- 
tion and transport; and as a people, we are 
not accustomed to the shock of military 
catastrophe. Moreover, where our vulner- 
ability is relatively great, that of Britain is 
virtually total. An atomic war would al- 
most certainly result in the obliteration of 
our closest ally. It is one of the tragic con- 
tradictions of our time that American 
strategy has organized the science and tech- 
nology of the nation around weapons, which, 
when imitated abroad, are potentially most 
dangerous to itself and its friends. 

From the standpoint of its desire to achieve 
moral leadership in world affairs, the United 
States can ill afford a strategy which com- 
mits it in advance to warfare of mass 
slaughter on both sides—which might doom 
it to the fearful choice between world-wide 
mass destruction, on the one hand, and out- 
right military defeat, on the other. 

THE ALTERNATIVES 

he emphasis on the weakness of the pres- 
ent strategy is justified if only to stimulate 
the search for alternatives. We assume that 
responsible members of our Military Estab- 
lishment have this problem constantly in 
mind; but, inasmuch as military decisions 
must be circumscribed by political consider- 
ations, we believe that the problem will bene- 
fit from public discussion. It seems clear 
that important alternatives have so far been 
set aside, not on their merits, but becayse 
of the strategic commitment to and the pop- 
ular faith in atomic weapons. The danger 
of exclusive or even predominant reliance 
on the atomic alternative must now be clzar. 

The question of the kind of conventiqnal 
military force which would supplement the 
bomb as a deterrent is one the American peo- 
ple must now face. The development of an 
adequate ground army, the strengtheniny of 
our tactical air wing, the supply and logistic 
components, including the provision for air 
transport, the development of antisubmarine 
and other specialized naval forces, the us? of 
the draft—all these problems pose questions 
not easily answered. But these questions, 
we believe, must be answered if United States 
policy is to be liberated from its present 
overwhelming dependence upon atomic war- 
fare. We call upon our political and mili- 
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tary leaders to explore these issues with the 
American people. 

Duncan S. Ballentine; Crane Brinton; 
McGeorge Bundy; Saville R. Davis; 
Martin Deutsch; John K. Fairbank; 
Francis L. Friedman; J. K. Galbraith; 
Myron P. Gilmore; Seymour Harris; 
William R. Hawthorne; John E. Saw- 
yer; Arthur M. Schlesinger; Arthur M, 
Schlesinger, Jr.; Charles H. Taylor; 
Robert L. Wolff; Jerome B. Wiesner; 
Jerrold R. Zacharias, 





Address of Senator Russell B. Long, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, Before National 


Rivers and Harbors Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on March 24, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 27, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
an address by Senator RUSSELL B. LONG, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, before the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, in 
Washington, D. C., on March 24, 1950, 
as follows: 

ApDpDREsS OF SENATOR RUSSELL B. LONG, DEMO- 
CRAT, LOUISIANA, BEFORE NATIONAL RIVERS 
AND HARBORS CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Marcu 24, 1950 


Mr. Chairman, members of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, and distin- 
guished guests: 

When your president invited me to speak 
con this occasion he assigned me the subject 
of Conservation and Development of Our 
Natural Resources. It later occurred to me 
that I had taken upon myself a rather large 
order, particularly in talking to you who 
have spent so many years in studying re- 
source development in all its complexities. 

Obviously, these few minutes here are all 
too brief for a discussion of all the broad 
phases of our natural resource development. 
Almost any one phase of it would in itself 
require much more time for a proper discus- 
sion. Already you have heard about our 
great reclamation program, and, just preced- 
ing me, you have heard Secretary Hutchinson 
elaborate on those of our resources which are 
under the guardianship of the Department 
of Agriculture. The list, no doubt, will be 
added to before you end your deliberations— 
power, minerals, forests, soils—all are a part 
of the richness and the greatness which are 
the blessing of America. 

I am going to take a bit of liberty with my 


assigned subject and talk to you about some 
things we have accomplished in resource de- 
velopment and then talk awhile about what 
could happen if we fail to keep alert. Put 
another way, I want to talk about flood con- 
trol and navigation on the one hand and the 
Hoover Commission on the other. 

Federal activity in flood control has just 
come of age. In 1928, Congress first recog- 


nized a Federal responsibility in protecting 
the lives and property of our people from 
flood when in that year it authorized projects 
on the lower Mississippi and Sacramento 
Rivers. Some 8 years later—in 1936—Con- 
gress took the next step and initiated a 
Nation-wide flood-protection program. 

On the other hand, the Army engineers 
have been at work on navigation improve- 
ments for more than a century. Robert E. 
Lee spent his early army years improving 
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harbors on the Atlantic coast and attempt- 
ing to tame the Mississippi River at St. Louis. 
The fine city of Shreveport in my own State 
of Louisiana took the name of Captain Shreve 
who came to Red River more than a century 
ago to open it to navigation. 

Here we have two principal programs— 
one a lusty infant and the other a virile old 
graybeard. It is time to take stock of both 
of them to determine what they have cost 
on the debit side and what they have reaped 
on the credit side. 

The flood-control program on a national 
scale has only just begun. Construction, be- 
cause of the war, was interrupted and as a 
consequence, is just now in its sixth year. 
None of the great dams in the Missouri Basin 
has been completed. The works proposed 
in the basins of the Arkansas and the Red 
are hardly beyond the planning stage. Cali- 
fornia, the Pacific Northwest, the Ohio Basin, 
New England—all of them have yet to see 
completed much more than local segments 
of comprehensive protection plans. We in 
the lower Mississippi Valley—because we 
started first—are somewhat ahead of the rest, 
for which we are very thankful—at least once 
every year. Our project is 60 percent com- 
plete and even though many vital portions 
of it remain unfinished and hundreds of 
square miles of fertile lands are subject to 
inundation almost annually. 

Thus far, in our general flood-control pro- 
gram, we have completed or have in opera- 
tion 250 projects in which we have a Federal 
investment of $600,000,000. In the brief time 
they have been in operation—for the most 
part less than a decade—they have prevent- 
ed flood damages of more than $700,000,000. 
There obviously can be no monetary assess- 
ment on the protection of human life, the 
alleviation of misery and suffering, and the 
uninterrupted economic progress which has 
resulted. Last month, after visiting the 
flood-stricken Red River backwater area in 
my own State, I was convinced that these 
“byproducts” are more meaningful, in many 
cases, than the mere dollars we use as an 
economic criteria. 

Now to recapitulate, out of a total ex- 
penditure thus far of approximately $600,- 
000,000 in flood control, general, we find that 
the benefits in the short period of time 
through June 30, 1948, approximately $700,- 
000,000, or, in other words, we already have 
our investment back and have many, many 
years of useful life left in the various projects. 

The control of floods on the lower Missis- 
sippi is a much older activity, as I pointed 
out a moment ago. The tremendous volume 
of water—the drainage of 41 percent of 
continental United States—which it must 
carry and the hazard to life and property 
which is a corollary, have made it the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 flood problem. The length of 
time which the partially completed works 
have restrained large potential damage re- 
veal that its worth to the Nation is tre- 
mendous. The Army engineers a few days 
ago gave me figures which indicate that the 
benefits thus far accruing from the works 
on the lower Mississippi total approximately 
$5,000,000,000, or roughly seven times more 
than the $700,000,000 which has been invested 
in construction. 

Altogether on a grand total investment 
of approximately $1,300,000,000, direct flood 
damages of $5,600,000,000 has been prevented, 
or more than a4tolratio. Certainly, these 
are convincing arguments that the program 
of flood control has demonstrated its eco- 
nomic worth without taking into considera- 
tion the very valuable other benefits which 
have resulted. 

I would like to turn briefly to the picture 
as it affects our river and harbor projects. 
At the present time, there are over 700 
navigation projects completed and in opera- 
tion and they have cost us approximately 
$1,400,000,000. From this investment, we 
are reaping, day in and day out, tremendous 
returns. Maritime commerce using our 





coastal harbors has increased from 232,009 000 
tons in 1929 to a record 333,000,000 tons 
in 1948. Traffic on the Great Lakes wos 
97,000,000,000 ton miles in 1929 and by 194g 
had increased to 118,000,000,000 ton miles 
and had averaged over a 20-year periog 
84,800,000,000 ton-miles per year. 

The increase in our inland waterway trag. 
fic has been even more phenomenal. In 
1929. our inland waterways—including the 
Intracoastal Waterway—carried 8,600,000, 000 
ton-miles of commerce, while in 1948, that 
amount had more than quadrupled to 49. 
600,000,000 ton-miles. Over the same 29. 
year period, inland waterway traffic averaged 
20,100,000,000 ton miles per year. 

Here again, it is somewhat difficult to set 
the real worth of what has been done. Op. 
viously, we can multiply the tonnage by the 
savings as between water transportation anq 
other forms of transportation and come up 
with a very good figure, but that ficure wil} 
not reflect the growth of industries which 
might otherwise have languished without 
cheap transportation. Nor will that figure 
show that these same waterways kept fac. 
tories going and homes heated and airplanes 
flying during the late war when the Nazi sub. 
marines had driven our tankers from the 
seas, Our railroads were already overloaded, 
and the only means of transporting vital pe- 
troleum products to the north and east jn 
many cases was by barge, 

For those who would term this entire pro- 
gram a pork-barrel proposition that needs the 
fat fried from it, I am going to make some 
concessions in arriving at the benefits which 
have accrued from our navigation projects, 
I am going to lump together all of the funds 
which have been expended by the Army engi- 
neers, not only for construction, but for 
maintenance and for operation of all river 
and harbor improvements, which the latest 
annual report of the Chief of Engineers shows 
as being $2,445,000,000. When we remember 
that that figure goes back to our early be- 
ginning as a nation, it is not a staggering 
one. As a further concession, I propose to 
accept as savings to the public only those 
which have accrued during the 20-year period 
1929-48, and by multiplying the ton-mile- 
age, which I have outlined above, by the dif- 
ference between 9.3 mills per mile—which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission says was 
the expense of all class I railroads in the 
United States for the year 1948 for freight 
service—and the 4 mills per ton-mile which 
represent the Federal construction and 
maintenance cost plus the carriers cost for 
maintenance and operation of service, we ar- 
rive at a dollar saving of $5,478,000,000 

Stated another way on this very liberal 
basis upon which I have placed these figures, 
the Federal navigation improvements have 
returned to the Nation about $2.20 for every 
dollar expended by the Federal Governm 

It is my view that in these two items, th 
worth of the projects has certainly been 
proved. Obviously, we might take some tew 
of the projects and, by using them as hor- 
rible examples, attempt to tear down 1! 
whole program. It is my insistence, on the 
other hand, that when we take all of the 
improvements together—both flood contol 
and navigation—and balance them on the 
scales of social and economic progress, W° 
get a return which should make all of Us 
proud of what has been accomplished. 

We now come to the next and final pr ra 
sition about which I desire to speak. It 
has to do with a subject which is familiar 
to all of you. 7 

A little more than a year ago, the Congress 
had presented to it a series-of recommenda 
tions. They were portrayed as devices W hich 
could be put into being either by the execs 
utive or the legislative branches of our Gov 
ernment and result in tremendous economle 
savings and at the same time give us 
streamlined and efficient Government ore 
ganization, 
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resources. 
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Well, the principal figure seems to be an 
individual named Moses whose chief claim to 
fame is-as a playground and parkway plan- 
ner in New York City. In his contribution 
to the Commission effort, he had a lot to 
say about the military significance of the 
proposed change, but I can find no record 
of any military experience he has had, un- 
less we count the verbal warfare he carried 
on with former Interior Secretary Ickes in 
years gone by. He proposes to set up an 
engineering and construction agency for the 
Federal Government, but he isn’t an engi- 
neer and the only construction he seems to 


have engaged in is the building of play- 
grounds and hot-air castles. In short, there 
is nothing anywhere in Mr. Moses’ back- 


ground or experience which in any way qual- 


ified him for the task he undertook. 

Then, the second individual who proposes 
to tell us how we should run things, is the 
former Governor of Wyoming, Mr. Miller. I 


don’t know Mr. Miller, but I am sure he is 
an estimable gentleman t have been so 
signally honored by the electorate of one of 
our great sovereign State Again, however, 
I am unable to find anything in his back- 
ground or experience which fits him for his 
self-appointed task of organizing the conse 

vation development program of our Federal 
Government. From what I have seen in the 
magazines, he is a pr¢ lific writer, bu’ we al- 
ready have too many press agents in the 








Federal establishment and certainly ca 
deny ourselves his services in that respect. 
The only things I can discover that he ever 
built are political fences. Sp ng person- 





ally, I would welcome any advice and counsel 
he can furnish me in that regard between 
now and July, but in the meantime, I, for 
one, wish he would < himself to that 
which he knows and quit riding around the 
country astride his great white charger, 
Hells Canyon, telling the country a lot of 
half-truths. He’s about broken the old nag 
own and if he isn’t careful, the poor, tired, 
old horse will be left at the starter’s gate 
when the big race is run. 

Time will not permit me to go into a de- 
tailed analysis of the Commission’s recom- 
merdation. I have satisfied myself that the 
reasons advanved for the proposed change 
are not reasons at all, but the prejudices of 
those who, unable to control, would tear 
down and destroy. It may well be that some 
change is needed. Improvements always are 
to be desired. Change should not be re- 
sisted just because it is change, but a pro- 
gram which has proved its value and which 
has been so well and faithfully administered 
through the years, should not be tinkered 
with just to satisfy the whims of professional 
planners and political has-beens. 

I, perhaps, could forgive a lot of the mis- 
takes which the Commission made, but I 
do not believe I could ever reconcile their 
proposal that all these functions—and there 
are others—be placed in the Department of 
the Interior. There is no more politicalized 
department of our Government than is In- 
terior. Its officials have done excellent work 
in some fields, but their success too often 
have been overshadowed by their lust for 
power, their scheming and intrigue and by 
their disdain for Congress as representatives 
of the people. I don’t want the lives and 
property and the social and economic prog- 
ress of my people in Louisiana played with 
as political pawns in the hands of power- 
mad Washington bureaucrats 

In the final analysis, this business of re- 
organization is up to you as citizens. I have 
tremendous faith in the people of America. 
I believe they recognize truth and will accept 
it if it is pointed out to them. It is your 
job to see that the truth is ferreted out from 
the propaganda and that the facts are made 
known to the people. If that is done, we 
have nothing to fear. If you fail—well, it 


will serve you right. 


onfine 
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Correspondence Between Economic Co- 
operation Administration and Bates 
Manufacturing Co., of Lewiston, Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE 


Thursday, May 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp the exchange of correspond- 
ence between the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and the Bates M: anufac- 
turing Co., of Lewiston,.Maine. This 
exchange of correspon 
some of the effects that the ECA is 
ing on Maine industries. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

EcONOMIC COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 


UNITED STATES 





in helping this adn - 
tion work out a program under the Marshall 
plan t t one of the European M - 
plan countries in deve ing plant productiv- 
ity in the cotton-textile industry. T - 


gram is being carried it by the E 





Cooperation Administration as part of t 
over-all effort to establish sound Euro; 
ec as an essential aid to world 





recovery. 

It is the desire to bring to this country a 
few small groups over a a of time. It 
is also our désire not to ask any one com- 


pany to accept more than one small g! ) 


for a visit to observe plant operati in 
addition to seminars where information can 
be exchanged. We are certain they y will ob- 
tain many ideas on materials handlin 

ut ion of manpower, and methods i 





procec jures ich can be applied to t 
plants and wie zy greater productivity. We 
would also sreciate any advice, guid 
and assistance you would give us in working 
out the program for one of these grout 

In making this request, may we poin 
that there has been only one textile te 
visit America, where other industries h 
had many teams from the different count 
Reports coming ba ack to America on our er- 
all effort show that from their ob i f 
operations and their discussions with man- 





agement and workers many techniques and 
procedures were obtained which they will 


use to a great advantage. It can also be said 
that we received some good advice from them 
No date has been set for these visits and 
the schedule will not be developed until 
are assured of sufficient industry accept 
We shall appreciate hearing from you and 
again assure you that your coo; 
assistance will be most deeply 
Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN R. MacRae 
Project Manager, Arrangements Bra? 
Technical Assistance 





rati 


pera 


apprecl 


Division. 





BATES MANUFACTURING C 
Lewiston, Maine, April 20, 19 
Mr. STEPHEN R. MacRar 
Project Manager, Arrangements Bra 
Technical Assistance D n, 
nomic Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D.C 
Dear Mr. MacRae: To reply in fr 
language to your letter of April 
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our cooperation in imparting manufacturing 
know-how to foreign competition is ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Textile exports are constantly being cur- 
tailed by quotas, embargoes, tariffs, and ex- 
change. Japanese (oods are already be- 
ginning to come into the United States at 
prices about one-third of ours. A festival 
for reducing American textile tariffs still 
further is planned for England this summer. 

On top of all this, to help some fellow 
employing labor at wages anywhere from 50 
to 90 percent less than we pay to become 
more efficient appears to us to be indiscreet, 
to say the least. 

Everyone in E@A and other parts of Wash- 
ington appears to believe that we must im- 
port more if we are going to export more, and 
that a major portion of the imports must be 
textile. Your letter requesting cooperation 
in bringing about our own funeral is the 
first opportunity our company has had to 
say anything or do anything about our own 
textile fate. Our answer is a most emphatic 
ro.” 

We have built the American textile indus- 
try into one of the most efficient in the 
country. Our per man production is far 
ahead of any foreign country in my Knowl- 
edge. You can rest assured that the textile 
industry will fight for its life; will fight to 
keep its employees’ wages from being forced 
to foreign leveis; will fight to turn out ever 
better products; will fight to expand its own 
markets, and to expand and improve its own 
plant. To furnish our foreign competitors 
ammunition with which to hurt us more and 
faster is hardly the common sense used by 
our hardier forefathers who put this country 
together. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. D. RuuM, Jr., 
President, Bates Manufacturing Co. 





Threat to American Industry and Labor 
by Importations of Cheaply Made 
Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp an article by 
George Sokolsky which appeared in the 
Washington Times Herald of May 4, 
1950, together with my remarks in ref- 
erence thereto. I feel that this article 
vividly focuses attention upon a serious 
situation which the executive branch of 
the Government has failed or neglected 
to comprehend. The importation of 
commodities and merchandise from for- 
eign countries, where cheap labor exists, 
is and has been a real threat to American 
labor and American industry. Now here 
is evidence of the importation of mer- 
chandise manufactured in the Soviet 
Union by slave labor. 

Mr. Sokolsky very properly suggests 
that American industry organize a man- 
agement labor committee representing 
the best minds of management and the 
labor unions to study this problem as it 
affects each individual industry. I 
heartily endorse this suggestion and feel 
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it would be wise for that group to take 
this problem directly to the American 
people rather than waste time with some 
of the departments whose responsibili- 
ties it should be to follow this but have 
failed to do so. I know that labor al- 
ready has groups working on this sub- 
ject. I might also suggest that it would 
be well for the State Department to be 
giving serious consideration to this im- 
portant question rather than entertain- 
ing at cocktail parties for Members of 
Congress and their staffs by which they 
subtly attempt to influence the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
May 4, 1950] 
THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 


I hold in my hand some linen napkins. 
On a yellow paper label, so made that it 
can readily be removed from the napkin, 
appears small, badly printed lettering, the 
words “Soviet Union.” The words, under 
our laws, should be “Made in the Soviet 
Union.” 

These napkins were picked up in a chain 
store in Miami, Fla. They can be purchased 
anywhere in the United States. They sell 
at three for $1. Identical napkins made in 
the United States sell at $1 or $1.25 apiece. 

The Soviet napkins are made by slave 
labor. The Russian Government can dump 
them into this country at any price. Our 
labor cannot compete with slave labor. If 
Americans buy this Russian-made goods, 
they are putting American workers out of 
work and closing down American factories. 

The best way is not to buy anything made 
in Soviet Russia or in any of the satellites. 
The retailer, jobber or wholesaler who sells 
goods made outside the United States which 
is not properly labeled, breaks the law. He 
should be reported to your chamber of 
commerce and to the labor union of the 
particular industry. Also, write to me. 

In the case of these napkins, they were 
labeled and therefore I am not citing the 
name of the seller. However, if you do not 
buy this stuff, he will not offer it. 

The 1948 revision of the tariff has hit 
American manufacturers of linen goods 
hard. Producers of flax towels, tablecloths, 
napkins, and such products are worried 
about the conference that is to be held at 
Torquay, England, beginning September 28. 
They fear that they will be put out of 
business. 

They fear that the new generosity will be 
used to close down American factories just 
to show how good natured and self-sacrific- 
ing we can be. A linen manufacturer writes 
me about the Torquay conference: ‘Under 
the Tariff Act of 1930, any lowered tariffs 
that these sterling negotiators work out to 
favor certain good neighbor countries will 
give the same rate to that group of coun- 
tries that is giving our particular industry 
one of its biggest fights for existence, namely 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
its satellites, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
now China.” 

This is something that needs immediate 
attention. May I recommend that each 
American industry organize a management- 
labor committee, representing the best minds 
of management and the labor unions, to 
study this problem as it affects each indi- 
vidual industry? Cértainly Americans need 
protection when the State Department is off 
on an internationalist binge. 

The same writer says: 

“We here in the United States have no 
conception of the wide wage differences paid 





to workers in foreign countries. 


The coun. 
tries affecting our industry most are the 
United Kingdom, with whom public opinion 
is certainly favorable; Belgium, of mixed 
feelings; Japan, now a practical ward of the 
United States; and the group of countries 
controlled both economically and politically 


by the U. S. S. R. In every instance, the 
wage levels of those countries are drastically 
below what has become known as the Ameri. 
can standard of living.” 

The greatest danger is that we shall all 
discover too late that our industries haye 
been ruined by unfair competition; that our 
workers are living on relief because they 
could not compete with slave labor. Then 
we shall all have to be taxed heavily to solve 
the problem. 

The other day a woolens man came to see 
me about this problem. Wool has to a large 
extent to be imported. So the American 
manufacturer and worker are squeezed two 
ways: First, by governmental price fixing 
aimed to make America pay heavily in dollars 
for whatever raw materials it imports, ang 
then by sending into this country competing 
finished goods at a price cheaper than the 
American manufacturer can charge because 
of his labor and tax costs. 

It is a squeeze play that can only produce 
wholesale bankruptcies and eventually 4 
lower wage scale in this country. Wages can 
be lowered in two ways: (1) The wage is 
actually cut; (2) the value of the dollar js 
reduced. Either way it means bringing down 
the standard of living of the American 
people. 

There is still time to fight this, but it can 
only be done by joint management-labor 
action with wide public support. 





The Kerr Natural-Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp two editorials relating to the so- 
called Kerr natural-gas bill. The first 
editorial is from the McAlester (Okla.) 
News-Capital of April 12, 1950, and is 
entitled “Kerr Bill in the White House,” 
and the other is from the Frederick 
(Okla.) Leader of April 17, 1950, en- 
titled “Adverse to Oklahoma’s Welfare.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the McAlester (Okla.) News-Capital 
of April 12, 1950] 
KERR BILL IN THE WHITE HOUSE 

The natives of the Great Southwest have 
never been accused of being panty waists 
when it comes to sticking up for their rights. 

We have a pretty good reputation up and 
down the country for being able to take care 
of ourselves. 

That stute of affairs is jeopardized at the 
moment by shenanigans afoot in connection 
with President Truman's action on Senator 
Bos Kerr’s amendments to the Natural Gas 
Act bill. 

The legislation—which guarantees 4 free 
market price for the natural gas pr‘ duced 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and else- 
where—still must have the President's S!g- 
nature before it becomes law. 









the Nation seen such a cleverly 
ropaganda campaig:. against a 
ress. What does the Kerr bill 
ntees the producer of natural 
the 1 t to sell his product in free and 
; ition, at whatever price it will 


same freedom the citrus grow- 
i la enjoy; the distillers in Sena- 
» Dot home State of Illinois; the shoe 
an ers in Senator DONNELL’s St. 
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3s-the-board arrangement like 
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Put the natural resources of all the 48 
States in a Federal strait-jacket and listen 
to the f f the Kerr bill come out squeal- 

r under a gate. 

5 time Oklahomans took pen in 
1 or trotted down to the telegraph office 
t Harry S. Truman hear both sides in 
It’s not Kerr-McGee, Phillips Petroleum 
r the others, who have pioneered in pe- 
lopment in the Southwest who 
r single-handed by unfair Fed- 

Commission regulation. 
ks back North and East have been 
) much Drew Pearson propa- 
probably believe two or three oil 
own this part of the country, 

and barrel. 

ldn’t believe it if they saw a 
homa farmer tracking red clay 
yy of the first national bank 

1 royalty check. 

uld be his one-eighth of the pro- 

le of natural gas which didn’t 
flame until it warmed the bot- 
1 pot of borsch in an East Side 
M t flat whose inhabitants still be- 
thing west of the Alleghenies is 
1 id wildcats. 

ttle guy is affected by the Kerr bill 
1 of the line, too, Mr. President. 

your signature. 


Fro! ie Frederick (Okla.) Leader of April 
17, 1950] 


ADVERSE TO OKLAHOMA’S WELFARE 


E ( fruman’s veto of the bill spon- 
i nator RoBert S. Kerr to exempt 
natural gas producers from 
ulation came as a sharp setback 
ma and Texas—major areas sup- 
fuel affected. The action leaves 
Federal Power Commission the 
tes and make other arbitrary 
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House that Senator ELMER THOMAS 
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ication of the rule involved is 
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Southwest, and has been car- 
© more populous industrial centers 
ast networks of pipe lines. In this 
ers and owners in this area have 
ng one of the finest fuels ever 
mankind, 
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Natural gas, as a mineral resource, is one 
of the chief industrial products of the State 
of Oklahoma. Aside from the yield of its 
soil, fuel ranks high in the dollar volume 
of income, insofar as enriching the econ- 
omy of the Sooner State is concerned. 

Now that it is being shared as a product, 
and now that the convenience, flexibility and 
utility of gas have been taken across State 
lines and into other areas, the Federal 
Power Commission claims—and has—the 
right to set its price and to issue other arbi- 
trary orders regulating its flow into com- 
mercial channels. It was this adverse status 
that Senator Kerr’s bill sought to correct for 
Oklahoma, and other major gas-producing 
States. 

Competitively with other fuels, the price 
of natural gas always has been extremely eco- 
nomical—particularly when the utility of its 
service is considered. This same competi- 
tion will continue to govern its price with- 
out Federal interference. In the same vein, 
with regulatory barriers, the development of 
gas resources may become too risky a ven- 
ture in capital investment and adverse rul- 
ings could choke off the enlargement of 
sources of supply. 

No Federal agency has the power to regu- 
late the prices of cars, implements, refrig- 
erators, radios and other manufactured 
goods coming out of the industrial North 
and East. Conversely, it is contrary to the 
interest and well-being of Oklahoma and her 
sister gas-producing States to leave with 
a Federal agency the power to regulate about 
the only major segment of interstate in- 
dustry that we have. 

Knowing Bos Kerr as we do, and with a 
consciousness of his varied abilities, it is 
safe to say that the battle in behalf of the 
independent producers of natural gas is not 
yet over. And up to now, it is an issue on 
which the powerful northern and eastern 
interests have outmaneuvered the people 
who own and produce natural gas for a 
great part of the Nation. 

The matter deserves more thoughtful at- 
tention than the people of Oklahoma have 
given it. And when it again becomes an 
issue before Congress it will be a matter that 
should be given forceful backing in behalf 
of a measure that is important to this State 
and its citizens. 





Effect of Rent Decontrol in Dallas, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, Dorothea 
Lyle, housing editor of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, has recently written about 
what has happened in Dallas, Tex., since 
rents were decontrolled, some 11 months 
ago. Her report appeared in the Kansas 
City Star of April 30, 1950 and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with a brief article in the same news- 
paper which points out that rents are 
lower in Wichita, Kans., since that city 
was decontrolled. Both Dallas and 
Wichita are larger cities and the benefits 
which have come to them from the de- 
control of rents can, I believe, be ex- 
pected in similar American communities 
if the prevailing Federal rent-control law 
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is permitted to expire on June 30, 1950, 
as the law provides. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Star of April 30, 1950] 
DALLAS, TEX., UNDERGOES THE TEST OF DECON- 

TROL OF RENTS—SINCE CITY First Took 

AcTION Last JUNE, ABOUT 300 COMPLAINTS 

OF UNFAIR INCREASES WERE RECEIVED FROM 

EsTIMATED 60,000 TENANT-OccUPIED UNITS 

Interest in rental unit decontrol over the 
Nation has grown in the last several months. 
Congress now is faced with a drop of controls 
June 30. The National Association of Home 
Builders foresees a compromise on rent-con- 
trol legislation. Tighe Woods, Housing Ex- 
pediter, says 8,375,000 rental units occupie 
by 29,000,000 persons would be subject to in 
tolerable rent rises if controls are dropped. 
Realtors, home builders, and apartment own- 
ers reply “Nonsense.” At the present, there 
is little pressure in Kansas City for decontrol. 
The city council deferred any action on the 
subject following a report last October 17 
by the city research and budget department, 
inferring a still critical situation here. One 
major city—Dallas, Tex..— has tried decon- 
trol, however. The following is a report of 
what has happened in Dallas since decontrol, 
written by Dorothea Lyle, housing editor of 
the Dallas Morning News: 

“DALLAS, TEx., April 29.—Eleven months 
ago, this city of 500,000 persons was loosed 
abruptly from 6% years of Federal rent con- 
trol. Some 60,000 rental dwelling units went 
free on the market to command their own 
prices. 

“*The spotlight of publicity will be on us, 
Mayor Wallace H. Savage told a tense crowd 
one Jure day last year in the city council 
chamber. ‘If you don’t make rent decontrol 
work here, then people won't get it else- 
where.’ 

“Seconds before, the eight city council- 
men had scrapped rent ceilings in Dallas by 
unanimous vote. Dallas was the first ma- 
jor city in the Nation to take this action 
after Congress left decontrol powers in the 
hands of city governments, subject to State 
approval. 

“What 
dwellings. 

“Mayor Savage maintains firmly that the 
majority of landlords kept faith with the 
city council by not raising rents unreason- 
ably, and by not bringing about an unusual 
number of evictions. 






happened to rents of the 60,000 


“HEARD ABOUT 300 COMPLAINTS 


“Russell Stephens, former Dallas regional 
housing expediter, whose office administered 
the rent-control program, says: 

“‘*After decontrol, our complaints from 
tenants about high rents totaled about 300. 
The complaints came by telephone, letters, 
and personal visits from tenants. 

“‘Admittedly, that isn’t many. They in- 
dicate that general increases for older units 
run all the way from 5 to 50 percent.’ 

“The CIO, which bitterly opposed decon- 
trol, claimed that rents for inferior accom- 
modations soared in some cases up to 400 
percent. 

“That is how organized labor’s spokesman, 
Don Ellinger, president of the Texas CIO 
council, feels about it: 

“Only the lack of organization among 
tenants, especially Negroes, who have been 
hit hardest, has prevented more effective 
protest. 

“*The landlords have used freely their un- 
limited power to evict under Texas law tc 
stifle objections and silence opposition.’ 

“D. A. Frank, veteran attorney who led 
the decontrol fight, declared he had con- 
t: 2ted literally scores of Ipndlords and found 
that they had not raised rents unreasonably. 
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“A LANDLORD PLEDGE 


“Frank is chairman-emeritus of the Dallas 
Apartment House Owners Association, which 
pledged its 500 members not to raise rents 
without consulting tenants. The idea was 
to inform tenants of raises necessary for 
repairs and proper maintenance of rental 
property. 

“If I had been chairman of the renters 
instead of the other side,’ said Frank, ‘I 
would have to say in all fairness that I am 
more than delighted with the way decontrol 
is working out.’ 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics sampled 
rents in 800 units 6 months after decontrol 
and came up with the statement that rents 
had gone up an average of 35.4 percent. 
The BLS index was much higher than a news- 
paper spot check on selected biocks. It 
showed an average 11 percent over-all in- 
crease. 

“The majority of increases, said BLS, came 
in $30-and-under apartments. Seventy-five 
percent of these units went up an average 
of $10.95 a month, or 55 percent. 

“In the $30 to $49.99 range, BLS said, 59 
percent of the units were raised an average 
of $14.09 a month, or 36 percent. Increases 
of $17.14, or 26 percent, affected 66 percent 
of the units in the $50-and-over group. 

“In the 6 weeks after rent curbs went off, 
Dallas justice of the peace courts booked 301 
eviction suits. Three of the courts said their 
filings were normal. The fourth reported 
filings had doubled. 

“Mayor Savage, pointing to the figures, de- 
clared ‘that the 300 evictions, when com- 
pared to the 60,000 units freed from con- 
trols, doesn’t sound like any mass wave of 
evictions.’ 

“‘PENALTY IN ‘WILLFUL’ CASES 


“When the city council took off controls, 
Savage recalled an old World War I anti- 
profiteering ordinance which he said would 
be used to prosecute willful violators who 
raised rents excessively. Maximum penalty 
was a $200 fine. He named a three-man rent 
committee to keep an eye on the situation. 

“Organized labor complained bitterly be- 
cause the committee had only landlord rep- 
resentatives on it. ClO and A. F. of L. leaders 
formed a tenants rent committee and ad- 
vertised through newspapers for tenants to 
bring their complaints to the tenants com- 
mittee. 

“Two weeks later, the first list of 54 com- 
plaints went to Mayor Savage with the re- 
quest he investigate the situation. These 
were some of the examples quoted by ten- 
ants: 

“Rent on a two-bedroom apartment jumped 
from $46.50 to $95 a month; a three-room 
duplex went from $35 to $45; a four-room 
partly furnished apartment from $55 to $80; 
a one-bedroom apartment from $46.50 to 
$59.50; a three-room unfurnished apartment 
in an old part of town from $25.20 to $65. 

“Highest raise on the list was for a three- 
room apartment which jumped from $52 to 
$123 amonth. The smallest was a 45-cent-a- 
month raise on an unfurnished, one-bedroom 
apartment that had rented for $69.55. 

“The tenants committee list said an evic- 
tion suit was filed against one tenant who 


had four children, the youngest 8 weeks 

old. Another was filed against a blind Negro, 
“CHECK OF COMPLAINTS 

“Savage ‘urned the list over to Frank’s 


landlord committee that had agreed to bring 
about decontrol in an orderly manner, This 
was the result of their investigation in the 
54 complaints: 

“In 24 cases, the raises were obviously 
reasonable. Nineteen failed to list either 
the tenant's or the landlord’s name, aad it 
was impossible to get both sides of the story. 

“Four apartments, raised from $25.20 to 
$65, were owned by a woman who had moved 
from Florida to Dallas, and who ‘probably 
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was used to very high rentals.’ The commit- 
tee said three of her apartments stood va- 
cant. 

“The biggest raise (from $52 to $123) was 
‘a mere gesture by a man who sold his apart- 
ment house 1 month after decontrol,’ the 
investigators said. They reported no com- 
plaints about the new landlord. In many 
cases, the tenants had moved to other build- 
ings and some had bought new houses. 

“The committee recommended action in 
one case, that of an aged widow whose rent 
went from $41.20 to $60 for a run-down, 
three-room-and-bath apartment. The report 
suggested that the mayor’s committee con- 
tact the landlord and persuade him to ease 
up on the rent. But the tenant reports 
today she still is paying $60. 

“On the brighter side, hundreds of land- 
lords dug into their pockets and started re- 
painting and redecorating apartments that 
had had little maintenance since rent con- 
trols were first begun. C. A. Farrell, build- 
ing inspector, said in July and August, his 
office set new records for building-repair 
permits issued. 

“Also, newer apartments that were not 
under rent control have begun to seek a 
lower level. Owners of five large projects 
have dropped rents substantially, some as 
much as $10 a month. One builder lowered 
rents twice, so that new one-bedroom apart- 
ments which were renting unfurnished for 
$85 now are on the market for $67.50.” 


RENTs DOWN IN WICHITA—CHAMBER THERE 
REPORTS DECLINE SINCE DECONTROL 


Wicnita, April 29.—Rents are lower since 
decontrol in this Midwest city of 215,000 
(metropolitan area), the Wichita Chamber 
of Commerce says. 

In its weekly Wichita Magazine, the cham- 
ber of commerce said its own recent survey 
shows that one-bedroom apartments ceil- 
inged at $54 a month under rent control 
now rent for $47 to $49 a month. 

Two-bedroom units at a $70-a-month ceil- 
ing now rent for $62.50 and $65 a month, it 
added, 





Congratulations to the St. Louis 
Star-Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1950 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received the announcement of the 
decision of the University of Missouri to 
present to the St. Louis Star-Times its 
honor award for distinguished service 
in journalism. 

In selecting the Star-Times for its 
highest journalistic award to an Ameri- 
can newspaper, I believe the University 
of Missouri, long noted for the excel- 
lence of its school of journalism, is pay- 
ing a deserved tribute to an institution 
that exemplifies the best traditions of 
the independent and free American press. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include the text of the citation 
to be presented to Elzey Roberts, pub- 
lisher of the Star-Times, for his news- 
paper at special ceremonies climaxing 
Journalism Week at Columbia, Mo., Fri- 
day afternoon, May 5: 





The citation reads: 


To the St. Louis Star-Times in recognition 
of its editorial incisiveness, independence 
and thoughtfulness; its alert news service. 
intelligently designed to serve the people of 
its city and region; and its outstanding rec. 
ord of enterprise in the production of a mod. 
ern newspaper. 


In announcing the award, Dean Frank 
Luther Mott pointed out that it is baseq 
upon records of performance over many 
years. : 

I wish also to congratulate the foyy 
individuals chosen for special honors and 
the Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant, chosen 
as the foreign newspaper to receive g 
similar honor. 

The individual awards will be received 
by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, executive 
vice president of the Houston Post: Joe 
Alex Morris, former editor of Collier's 
and now a contributor to the Saturday 
Evening Post; Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 
publisher of the New York Times; and 
James Todd, publisher of the Moberly 
(Mo.) Monitor-Index. 





Abrogation of American Treaty Rights in 
Morocco, and Morocco’s Embargo on 
United States Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the text of a state- 
ment of recent date by the committee on 
foreign commerce of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York 
concerning the abrogation of American 
treaty rights in Morocco, and also the 
text of a press release of the Textile Ex- 
port Association of the United States, 
dated March 30, 1950, concerning the ap- 
proval by the United States Department 
of State of Morocco’s embargo on many 
United States products. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and press release were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ABROGATION OF AMERICAN TREATY RIGHTS IN 

Morocco 
New York, January 25, 1950. 
To the Chamber of Commerce: . 

The Committee on Foreign Commerce 0! 
fers the following: i 

Assent by the United States Department 
of State to a French decree establishing em- 
bargoes and restrictions on the importation 
of American goods to Morocco, in contra- 
vention of long-standing treaty rights an¢ 
privileges, presents a grave threat to the fu- 
ture of American foreign commerce and busi- 
ness enterprise on which so large 4 part 
the well-being of our Nation, and the wore, 
depends. 

THE BACKGROUND OF THE CASE 

Since 1836 the United States has had . 
treaty with Morocco according Americans 
trading privileges equal to those of any other 
Christian nation. 
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T ipnles of this treaty were reaf- 
1880 and 1906, when France and 
ecame signatories to the pacts of 
M | Algeciras. All the terms of the 
18 y were recognized by the signa- 
ries 1906. 
In 1 France, under the terms of an 
with the Sultan, assumed a pro- 
ver Mcrocco, and undertook to 
DI tain administrative services and 
to e3 certain of the Sultan's powers. 
Alr mmediately thereafter, France be- 
gan to } ; the United States to recognize 
she Dl rate and also to give up American 
; ces in Morocco, which had been 
1836, and reaffirmed in 1880 and 
The United States recognized the French 

of Morocco in 1917. However, 
ym the various communications 

American Secretaries of State that recog- 

nition of the French protectorate did not 
abt sate, in any sense, the various interests 
and rigi accorded to Americans by the 
ati 1836, 1880, and 1906. In the sub- 
é years, and particularly in the post 
World War II period, a small group of Ameri- 

n t men settled in Morocco to en- 
cave in a thriving, useful, and profitable 
trade between the United States and that 





At the itbreak of the war, in 1939, cer- 
tain exchange restrictions were imposed in 
Moroc The United States protested these 
until 1944, when under the pressure of the 
war emergency, and primarily to discourage 
the | ility of any flow of funds between 
i Axis territories, we consented to 
their imposition. They are still in effect. 

20, 1948, however, a decree of 
h protectorate of Morocco pro- 
that all goods, including American 
ud enter Morocco freely, under the 
the historic treaties, where there 

s requirement for the allocation of 
ficial exchange by the government. 

: Inited States maintained, and Mo- 
rocco agreed, that these restrictions could 
ent imports by United States citi- 
en no government foreign exchange 
was required. 





This partial lifting of trade restrictions 
was short lived, however. On December 30, 
1948, a decree was issued by the French pro- 
ector which embargoed most United 
States products and restricted those not 
underembargo. There is no doubt that the 
pur} { the decree was to free from Amer- 
ican competition those French cartels and 
the terests which seeks to extend an 
econo! monopoly over several lines of 
trade in Morocco. 


time the American State De- 
otested the decree, and our pro- 
test Was fruitful in that, in May 1949, the 
I l strictions were lifted. 
Almost immediately, however, the restric- 
tlor reimposed, and this time the 
es Department of State accepted 
ions for a 3-month period. Sub- 
the temporary acceptance was 
ur times. Finally, on December 
ir Department of State accepted, 
elnite period, the restrictions im- 
the French protectorate. 
hearing, of sorts, was held by 
Department on September 27, 1949, 
.ounced purpose of determining 
) accept or reject the decree. Al- 
vances of American businessmen 
were presented at the hearing, 
ruled to be outside the scope of 
; t under discussion, and these com- 
praint ve received no official action on 
the State Department. 
esting to observe that Morocco’s 
n actually improved during the 
eae relaxed restrictions and free com- 
i9e0 nile there was a deterioration in 
ag the new embargoes were enforced. 
ne i mment of State had claimed that 


nartrr nr 


the restrictions to which it finally assented 
would improve Morocco’s dollar balance. 

An examination of the list of products 
under embargo and of those that may enter 
Morocco freely indicates that reasons other 
than those of economic necessity prompted 
the choices. 

As a result, some 40 Americans, many of 
them veterans of World War II, who have 
settled in Morocco to engage in trade with 
the United States, find that they are being 
denied the protection of the treaty between 
the two Nations, which is still in effect, and 
they are being forced to quit business and 
come home while their French competitors 
remain to take over the field. 

It is particularly irksome to these Amer- 
ican businessmen, inasmuch as France, which 
is thus acquiring an economic monopoly in 
Morocco, is receiving considerable aid from 
the United States under the Marshall plan. 


THE BROADER ISSUE 


But the issue goes far beyond what may 
happen to twoscore American businessmen 
in Morocco. 

It goes right to the matter of the sanctity 
of treaties, and to the constitutional require- 
ment that any change in existing treaties be- 
tween the United States and a foreign nation 
is a matter requiring action by the United 
States Senate. 

In that sense, what is happening to the 
American treaty with Morocco has a meaning 
that could profoundly alter our foreign com- 
merce, programs for investment abroad, and 
the whole scope of our international relations 
and commitments. For if American busi- 
nessmen have reason to believe that our 
treaties can be abrogated by a foreign nation 
without any effective protest, and even with 
the acquiescence of our State Department, 
then an insuperable obstacle will be placed 
in the way of our foreign commerce and of 
our developing programs for increased invest- 
ment abroad. 

And profoundly disturbing is the sugges- 
tion that the State Department, without the 
consent of the Senate, can alter fundamen- 
tally our treaty relations with foreign 
powers. 

FIRM ACTION NEEDED 


In this situation we urge the State Depart- 
ment to recall its acceptance of December $31, 
1949, of the restrictions imposed by the 
French protectorate of Morccco; and to pro- 
ceed without delay to enforce the rights of 
American businessmen in Morocco, as guar- 
anteed by the terms of the treaties that exist 
between the two countries. 

We urge, further, that the Committee on 
Foreign Commerce of the United States Sen- 
ate undertake an investigation of this in- 
fringement both of the rights of American 
businessmen in Morocco, and of the consti- 
tutional prerogatives of the Senate. Safe- 
guards must be provided to prevent a repe- 
tition of this kind of situation which seri- 
ously damages the influence and prestige of 
the United States, and impedes greatly prog- 
ress toward the goal of a better world through 
economic development and freer trade be- 
tween nations. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Sau. F. Drissen, Chairman, 
WILLIAM H. BALDWIN, 
VicToR BOWMAN, 
Davin M. KEISER, 
FERGUS F.. WALLACE, 
Of the Committee on Foreign Commerce, 


TEXTILE Export ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


New York, N. Y., March 27, 1950. 

The Textile Export Association of the 
United States has complained to the Secre- 
tary of State against the Department’s ap- 
proval of Marocco’s embargo on many United 
States products, including textiles, accord- 
ing to Mr. John H. Judge, president of the 
association. Mr. Judge said that the associ- 
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ation has questioned the exclusion of United 
States goods from Morocco and the State De- 
partment’s abrogation of an existing treaty 
which assured an open door to our trade 
there. He added that they have not actively 
protested heretofore “»ecause the Secretary of 
State has insisted that the measures were 
necessary to conserve Moroccan dollars. 

Mr. Judge points out, however, that since 
the embargo began United States total ex- 
ports to Morocco have increased 33 percent 
and that on January 1, 1950, Morocco freed 
imports, including cigars of all categori 
cigarettes, soft-drink ingredients, and dio 
sets while still banning more essential United 
States products, among them textiles. These 
facts, he asserts, indicate that the embargo 
is for 





some other reason than economic 
necessity. 
(American traders in Morocco have re- 
peatedly maintained that the embargo affects 
goods formerly sold in free competition by 


independent Americans, while most of the 
free list consists of products which French 
concerns control by exclusive agencies or 
otherwise.) 

Mr. Judge said that in 1948 when free 
petition prevailed in Morocc the United 
States sold over $3,000,000 worth of cotton 
goods to that country and that sales wer 
$600,000 in the month of January 1949 but 
became negligible thereafter when the em- 
bargo was applied. The potential market is 
estimated at more than 6,000,000 yards. 
Much of this business, which formerly went 


com- 





e 


to the United States, has been given to 
Poland and Czechoslovakia whose bilateral 
trade agreements with France are observed 


while our treaties, of longer standing, are 
set aside. 





Smear Attack on Alfred Kohlberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1950 


Mr. GWINN. Myr. Speaker, the smear 
attack against one of my constituents, 
Alfred Kohlberg, by fanatical friends of 
the State Department needs exposing. 
Kohlberg is a private citizen concerned 
over the security of our Nation. 

There is only one issue in the current 
charges against our foreign-policy advis- 
ers. That issue is: Is there a danger 
to American security from enemies with- 
in our Government? 

The State Department has tak 
curious position that its duty is to de- 
fend itself instead of ridding itself of 
Communists. Never mind the ‘ave 
danger to the Nation if only our office- 
holders can rid themselves of bother- 
some criticism. 


n the 


So they smear attack Senator Mc- 
CarRtHY. Just so they have systemati- 
cally attacked those private citizens who 
have tried for years to bring light into 


the dark places in our State Department 
I refer especially to the rash of carefully 
timed attacks in the press on one of my 
constituents, Alfred Kohlberg, and on 
the American China Policy Ass« I 
THE AMERICAN CHINA POLICY A OCIATION 


The American China Policy Associa- 
tion is a private organization which 
for years been warning the American 


people of Communist sabotage of our 
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foreign policy. Its directors are respon- 
sible citizens whose names and connec- 
tions I shall list at the end of this state- 
ment. Its president, William Loeb, is 
the son of the secretary of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The program of the association is sup- 
port of the open-door policy in China, 
The open-door policy was announced by 
Secretary of State John Hay in 1899. It 
said that the United States was opposed 
to the conquest of China by any foreign 
power, even if China was as weak inter- 
nally as it then was, just before the 
Boxer Rebellion. Our open-door policy 
made possible the establishment of the 
Republic of China under Sun Yat Sen. 

The open-door policy is merely the 
extension to Asia of the Monroe Doctrine, 
enunciated by President Monroe in 1823. 
Then Russia was trying to seize our 
Pacific coast along what is now Wash- 
ington and Oregon. The Monroe Doc- 
trine says that the United States is op- 
posed to the conquest of any nation, 
especially a weak one, by rapacious 
stronger powers. The Communists and 
their dupes in our foreign-policy making 
have sold us a new foreign policy. Our 
old and great policy has not failed. It 
had succeeded too well. It stood as our 
promise to the people of Asia that we 
would not tolerate any new imperialism 
in the twentieth century. 

John B. Powell and Alfred Kohlberg 
were the founders of the American China 
Policy Association. Their offense con- 
sisted of their firm belief in the Ameri- 
can policy of justice to undeveloped na- 
tions threatened by the Great Powers. 
For that they were secretly denounced 
by those who wanted to sell out our 

y, and buried China on the worm- 
eaten timbers of the united front in 
place of the sturdy beams of the open 
door. 

MR. KOHLBERG AND THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 
RELATIONS 


Mr. Kohlberg is accused of having 
waged an unsuccessful fight against the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. It is true 
that the open meeting of the Institute 
voted down his demand or investiga- 
tion—after the Institute staff had re- 
fused to let Mr. Kohlberg send his infor- 
mation to the members. But why did 
the Institute board suddenly clean house, 
right after Mr. Kohlberg’s charges were 
voted down? Why did E. C. Carter leave 
the Institute? Why did they fire Fred- 
erick Vanderbilt Field? Why did the 
Institute show a marked, though not 
complete, change of policy away from 
paralleling the Communist line just after 
Mr. Kohiberg’s charges were “dis- 
proved’’? 

Mr. Kohlberg’s critics complain that 
the Institute is highly respectable. It 
has a distinguished board of directors, 
and a well-established reputation for 
scholarly work. But where would the 
Communists want to put their hidden 
propaganda? In the columns of the 
Daily Worker? Where would they find 
anything better than a scholarly, sedate, 
technical journal which had previously 
been devoted to fact-finding, and which 
could be quoted by Communist writers 
for years before the public would know 
it had been pentrated? 


Mr. Kohlberg is charged with criticiz- 
ing the Institute’s acceptance of funds 
from Frederick Vanderbilt Field and 
from Communist fronts, whereas they 
really got most of their money from the 
Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundations. 
But what, may we ask, was the bias of 
the Carnegie Foundation when they were 
under the direction of Alger Hiss or the 
board members who picked Alger Hiss 
for their director? And why have both 
Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations 
now canceled their subscriptions? 

Senator McCartuy is accused of hav- 
ing parroted the charges of Mr. Kohl- 
berg. Apart from the smear word, is 
there any good reason why Senator Mc- 
CarTHY should not want to see 
charges aired? 

Mr. Kohlberg is also accused of hav- 
ing started the journal Plain Talk. For 
years it has been one of the very few 
publications in this country in which it 
was possible to tell such truths about the 
danger to American internal security. 
Their first issue described how the Jus- 
tice Department muffed the prosecution 
of Communist stooges in the Amerasia 
case. The recent article on the strikes 
in Hawaii shows Communist dress re- 
hearsals in the capture of an island—like 
Manhattan for instance. 

SIX LONG YEARS 


Mr. Kohlberg is accused of having 
made his charges as early as 1944. That, 
Mr. Speaker, is the most shocking thing 
of all. Six years ago, Mr. Kohlberg was 
spending his own time and money trying 
to warn American officials. He warned 
of the existence of cells of the NKVD or 
the Russian General Staff within our 
policy-making Government agencies. 
Was there something wrong with Mr. 
Kohlberg because he kept on fighting 
treason? But what shall we say, Mr. 
Speaker, of the State Department and 
the Presidential advisers who for 6 years 
could not hear the charges? They did 
not think they were important. They 
saw it as their duty to protect office- 
holders like Hiss rather than to protect 
our country. 

His critics say Mr. Kohlberg’s charges 
were not believed by a succession of 
Secretaries of State. But have we ever 
in our history had so fantastic a collec- 
tion of Secretaries of State? Mr. Hull, 
who had the confidence of the country, 
was bypassed for Sumner Welles, about 
whom we shall say no more. Harry 
Hopkins was virtually Secretary of State 
in wartime. Secretary Byrnes was sum- 
marily removed when he began to see 
through the veil and questioned some of 
the information his assistants gave him. 
General Marshall was a prisoner of the 
Communist cell in the Department who 
knew exactly how to feed him the right 
information and keep any doubters far 
from him. Acheson has been Under 
Secretary or Secretary almost continu- 
ously since 1941. His regime coincides 
almost exactly with the most shameful 
humiliation and the most disastrous re- 
treat in all American history. It would 
seem that a man might be honored to 
disagree with such a succession of Sec- 
retaries of State. 


such 
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WHO IS PLANNING THIS CAMPAIGN? 


The attacks on Senator McCartuy ang 
Mr. Kohlberg are obviously well-organ. 
ized and well-planned. All the charges 
and twisted lines of reasoning have been 
neatly assembled by someone for dis. 
tribution to those who will help to foo] 
the public. 

I wonder, Mr. Speaker, whether by 
chance any of the paid employees of 
Government, the so-called public infor. 
mation specialists, have been helpful in 
disseminating any of this smear ma. 
terial. We know that Government em- 
ployees in high place, who are accused of 
collusion with a foreign power have the 
services of Government lawyers and 
publicists, while private citizens, patri- 
otically working for their country’s 
safety, have to pay the cost of their 
investigations out of their own pockets, 

Minor Government underlings, 
charged with petty theft, are imme. 
diately suspended. They do not have 
high-paid Government lawyers working 
for them, and publicity men trying to 
win a favorable popular verdict. 

THE INDIVIDUAL AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 


There was a time in this country when 
an individual could disagree with a Goy- 
ernment official as man to man. Today 
our administration officials have their 
retinues of lawyers, economists, public. 
relations experts, and the rest, clustered 
about them like the court followers of a 
petty noble. A plain citizen cannot dis- 
agree with the Government without hir- 
ing a lawyer and three publicity men to 
protect him. 

It is time we restored the balance in 
this country between plain citizens and 
officials who are supposed to serve them. 
It is time we gave the advantage to the 
plain citizens—including Senators—who 
must pay for their own investigating and 
hire their own lawyers, and took away 
the advantages of accused public officials 
and advisers, who have a corps of law- 
yers and public-relations experts paid 
for at public expense. 

It is Mr. Kohlberg who is the true pub- 
lic servant, not his detractors. We can- 
not in a free country permit such men to 
be smeared by the clever propagandists 
of the executive power. Congress is the 
defender of the plain citizens of the Na- 
tion, against executive arrogance. We 
must make it clear beyond any misun- 
derstanding that any executive depart- 
ment which comes to the aid of men ac- 
cused of near treason can expect no part 
of the public funds. 
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Arming of Arab Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1950 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of the continuing reports that 
Great Britain is supplying arms to the 
Arab nations, the following news story, 
pulftished in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of Wednesday, May 3, 1950, is of 
particular interest: 

UNITED STATES WILL REFUSE ISRAEL’S PLEA TO 
PurCHASE ARMS—STATE AND DEFENSE DE- 
PARTMENTS HELD AGREED THAT ARABS ARE 
Not PLANNING A WAR 

(By Homer Bigart) 

WASHINGTON, May 2.—The State and De- 
fense Departments have come to the con- 
clusion that Israel is in no immediate danger 
of aggression from the Arab states and that 
the Israeli request for assistance in purchase 
of modern arms should not be granted at 
this time. 

This decision will not be revealed pub- 
licly. Instead, the State Department will 
continue to say that the request by Israel for 
the granting of export licenses for up-to- 
date weapons is still “under consideration.” 

At the same time, the Defense Establish- 
ment is defending the action of Great 
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Britain in sending modern tanks, jet-pro- 
pelled military planes, and other equipment 
to Egypt. The Pentagon view is that the 
flow of arms from Britain to the Arab states 
is “in the strategic interest of the United 
States.” This view, it was learned today, 
has considerable support in the State De- 
partment. 

The Pentagon argument is that renewal of 
Arab-Jewish warfare is unlikely now. It is 
stressed that this prediction is based on the 


Defense Establishment’s own intelligence 
sources and not on British intelligence. he 
Pentagon also insists that United Nations 


observers in Palestine are reporting that 
neither the Arabs aor the Israelis are in posi- 
tion to renew fighting and that there has 
recently been a lessening of tension. 

The military feels that Israel is stronger 
than any combination of Arab states and is 
perfectly able to defend itself with the arms 
in its possession. Moreover, the Pentagon 
says it is not fully informed on the total 
military strength of Israel because of re- 
luctance on the part of Israel to divulge 
figures. 

Claims that Israel enjoys military superior- 
ity over the Arab states were labeled “abso- 
lutely fantastic” this afternoon by a spokes- 
man of the Israeli Embassy. 

“The records show,” he said, “that the 
Arabs have been getting modern equipment 
during the last few months and that they are 
in a far better position militarily than they 
were when hostilities began in May 1948.” 

He said no request for details on present 
Israeli military strength had ever been made 
Officially of the embassy here. 





Roberto Rossellini—Correspondence Be- 
tween Senator Johnson of Colorado and 
Gustavo Garzia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD an exchange of letters between 
Gustavo Garzia, of Italy, and myself, 
which may have some possible interest. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rome, March 29, 1950. 
Senator EDWIN JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington. 

Mr. SENATOR: He who writes to you is a 
Partisan officer, tortured by the German SS 
of Via Tasso, whence he escaped. A reward 
of 1,500,000 lire was offered for his capture 
and he was condemned to death in absentia, 
by a Nazi tribunal. Therefore, he has the 
right to write to you * * *. 

Not an hour ago I read in the journal, 
Paese Sera No. 75 of March 29, 1950, your 
false words to the detriment of an honest 
and honorable man of the Italian cinematog- 
raphy * * *. Everybody in Italy knows 
Rossellini, his hard life of work and 
moral uprightness, whi 
from you, and he is appreciate 
by all gentlemen, by honest people. 

* * * Jhave known Roberto Rossellini 
for many years, his honest life as a wo. ker, 
his moral rectitude (which you lack); his 


u 





ch distinguishes him 
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pure and calm life is an example, a spur to 
many. 

I am a journalist and live by my work. I 
have no interest in defending Roberto Rossele- 
lini. I defend him as a Partisan officer, be- 
cause I know I am right and you are 


wrong * °* *. 
I await your reply: 


GuSTAVO GARZIA, 
Partisan Officer, Viale della Pineta 
96, Lido di Roma, Italy. 
May 3, 1950. 
TUSTAVO GARZIA, 
an Officer, 
Viale della Pineta 96, 
Lido di Roma, Italy. 

Drar SENOR Garzia: You have indeed had 
a tragic war experience. I rejoice that you 
escaped from your Nazi persecutors, and I 
rejoice, too, that you had the courage and 
patriotism to undergo these terrible hard- 
ships for your beloved Italy. For inviting 
dangers and making these sacrifices 
you have won my great respect and admira- 
tion 

While you, in constant danger of losing 
your life, were waging this almost hopeless 
underground battle against great odds, an- 
other of your countrymen was enoying the 
comforts and political security available to 
those who collaborated with the enemy. 
Roberto Rossellini joined the Fascists in 1942 
and became a close friend of the Nazi gang- 
ster who directed the Nazi operations in Italy. 
Rossellini’s mistress was a German actress 
named Roswitha Schmidt, with whom he 
lived as late as January 1943. 

toberto Rossellini has been incarcerated 
in a mental institution in Naples at least 
twice. Furthermore, he was investigated re- 
specting narcotics in New York City on Jan- 
uary 17, 1949. Early in that same year he 
transported another of his women across 
State lines in the United States. In this 
country it is a violation of the Mann Act, 
commonly known as the “White Slave” Act, 
to transport a woman or cause her to be 
transported across State lines for immoral 
purposes. The punishment for this crime 
is a long penitentiary sentence. 

I shall be glad to furnish you further in- 
formation about Roberto Rossellini should 
you desire it. However, if this promiscuous 
male is your ideal, then any further exchange 
of notes would be a waste of time. 


Sincerely, 


tnese 


EpwIn C. JOHNSON, 
uirman, Senate Committee on 
iterstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Production of Secret State Department 
Papers for Examination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I at- 
tempted earlier in the day to have placed 
in the Recorp an article by Bert 
Andrews in the New York Herald Tribune 
of today entitled “State Department To 
Let Service See Secret Papers Senate 
Couldn't.” This is a most interesting 
article. I would have liked to read it 
into the Recorp at this point, but in view 
of the fact that it is somewhat late, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
serted in the Appendix. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STATE DEPARTMENT To LET SERVICE SEE SECRET 
PAPERS SENATE COULDN’T—WILL DECLASSIFY 
Some DocuMENntTs To HEetp HIM PREPARE 
DEFENSE FOR DELAYED LOYALTY HEARING 


(By Bert Andrews) 


WASHINGTON, May 3.—The State Depart- 
ment is declassifying Certain restricted and 
confidential documents to make them avail- 
able to counsel preparing the defense of John 
Stewart Service, who will soon appear before 
a Department loyalty board. 

This is being done despite the fact that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee, al- 
though authorized by unanimous Senate ac- 
tion to subpena the files in the Service and 
other cases, has been denied access to any 
and all information about the cases. 

These facts were learned today from sena- 
torial sources and were confirmed by Charles 
E. Rhetts, of counsel for Mr. Service. 

Mr. Rhetts commented on a story in to- 
day’s New York Herald Tribune which point- 
ed out that the State Department hearing 
in the Service case had been postponed in- 
definitely at the request of Mr. Service’s 
counsel, although Mr. Service returned to 
the United States from the Far East 5 weeks 
ago yesterday. Mr. Rhetts assured this re- 
porter there was nothing mysterious in ask- 
ing the delay. 

Mr. Rhetts said he had advised Mr. Service 
to prepare as complete documentation and 
as comprehensive a statement as possible “so 
that these charges can be cleared up once 
and for all.” He said this necessitated the 
gathering of documents from many places 
and about many things. 

One of the things included the Amerasia 
case of 1945. Mr. Service was one of six 
arrested on charges of conspiring to violate 
the Federal espionage statutes through the 
theft of highly confidential dccuments. He 
was not indicted and was reinstated “for 
important work in connection with far- 
eastern affairs.” 

Mr. Rhetts said that some of the delay in 
gathering documentation resulted from slow- 
ness within the State Department. He ex- 
plained that some State Department docu- 
ments needed by Mr. Service’s counsel had 
to be declassified by the Department. This 
is a term used to describe the process by 
which high State Department officials, pre- 
sumably after close scrutiny, cross out desig- 
nations ranging from top secret down to 
confidential so they can be circulated freely 
without violating security rules. 

Mr. Rhetts was not sure just when the 
State Department hearing of Mr. Service 
would be held. The case will be considered 
first by a panel of three State Department 
employees. It will then be subject to review 
by the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil 
Service Commission, which is the top bdird. 


FEI FILES NOT INCLUDED 


Mr. Rhetts did not describe just what docu- 
ments were being received from the State 
Department. It was clear, however, that 
they were not the loyalty or personnel files, 
which are gathered by the FBI and other 
investigating agencies. Presumably they 
were copies of reports sent in by Mr. Service 
and about him by diplomats under whom 
he has served. However, the blanket rejec- 
tion of the Senate subpena prevented the 
Senate subcommittee from gaining access 
to even that kind of information about any 
of the cases. 

Senator JosePpH R. McCartnuy, Republican, 
of Wisconsin, said he had heard that Mr. 
Service’s attorney was being supplied with 
documents from the State Department. 

“I think it is a pretty shocking thing,” he 
said, “considering the fact that the State 
Department, by President Truman’s order, 
refuses to let the Senate Investigating Com- 
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mittee see anything in the files. It is aaj. 
tional evidence of what President Truman 
meant when he said on February 23 that he 
would cooperate in every way possible to is. 
prove ‘false charges.’ It is clear the Truman 
administration is not interested in trying to 
get at the truth.” 

Senator BourKE B. HICKENLOopPrR, Republi- 
can, of Iowa, echoed Senator McCartny's 
statement. “It is absolutely appalling,” he 
said, “to think that documents are being de. 
classified to aid Mr. Service when the Senate 
subcommittee can’t even find out whether 
there are any documents in the files which 
might prove the truth of Senator McCarrny’s 
charges. I am going to ask the committee 
to investigate.” 


Tension in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, public 
opinion in this country is growing more 
restless by the day over the situation in 
the Middle East which continues to re- 
main tense because of the shipment of 
arms to the Arab states by Great Brit- 
ain, while arms are being refused to the 
State of Israel. The United States Gov- 
ernment has had under consideration for 
the past several months a request from 
Israel to purchase certain arms in this 
country for purposes of security in the 
event of an Arab attack, but to this day 
no decision has been reached. By such 
action, which is actually procrastination, 
our State Department is condoning the 
action of Britain in supplying arms to 
the Arab states and keeping the Middle 
East in a constant state of turmoil. 

I believe that all of my colleagues will 
be interested in reading a brief editorial, 
The Arabs and Israel, which appeared in 
one of the leading newspapers in this 
country the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, on Wednesday, May 3, 1950. It 
i- as follows: : 

THE ARABS AND ISRAEL 

Britain’s full recognition of the State ol 
Israel and of the union between the king- 
dom of Jordan and those parts of Arab Pales- 
tine under Jordan control should relieve 
some of the tensions in the troubled Middle 
East. 

But the British policy of furnishing arms 
to the Arab states, while they remain in 4 
technical state of war with Israel, is s 
to serious question. 

Specifically, Winston Churchill has asked 
the Labor government whether it feels that 
110 jet planes allegedly sold to Egypt 
being acquired by that country solely 10! 
defense purposes. 

The United States Government is 
cerned in this situation, both because We 
are furnishing arms to Britain and bec: 
Israel has asked for licenses to purcnase 
arms in this country. Until now these li 
censes have not been granted. 

Spokesmen for the Israeli Governme! 
they would prefer to spend their money 10! 
tractors and other peacetime equipment. 
But, they add, if Egypt, Jordan, Iraq, and 
Syria are permitted to buy arms from Brital®, 
Israel should be allowed to obtain Simla 
equipment here. Under the stated circum 


tea 








es. we do not see how our Government 
! y Israel licenses to do so. 
I ¥ uld be even better, of course, if the 
United States and Britain would try to con- 
Arab States that they should use 
money for the economic improvement 
noir respective territories. 
“cince all of these Governments are looking 
¢ , for assistance under the projected 
+ 4 program, we should be in a position 
m some advice. 


What Price an Expanding Economy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 4 (legislative day of 

Wednesday, March 29), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, agree- 
able to the permission granted me by 
the Senate, I am inserting in the Recorp 
herewith a stenotypist’s report of an 
extemporaneous address which I deliv- 
ered before the national meeting of the 
American Retail Federation, which was 
held in the Shoreham Hotel on April 4 
of this year. This address was my con- 
tribution to a panel discussing “What 
Price an Expanding Economy?” in 


which the preceding speaker was the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 


O'MAHONEY]. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


laa 
as follows: 


JONES. The next speaker on our pro- 
; morning is a man who has been 
known to me for many years, a man who has 
ready, I think, made a very definite place 
for himself and his State in the Senate of 
the United States. 

r Kart E. Munpt was born 49 years 
ag0 in Humboldt, S. Dak. He was graduated 
from Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., and 
umbia University in New York. 

He has been a school teacher, a superin- 
tendent of schools. He has taught in the 
h department of teachers’ colleges in the 

uth Dakota where he made a great 








r tation 

He was elected to Congress, first to the 
House of Representatives in 1938, and served 
in that Capacity for 10 years, being elected 
Senate for the full 6-year term in 


r Munot is one of the best known 
cons tionists in this country. He has 
I tional vice president of Izaak Walton 

nd a member of the executive board 

up. 
een widely read as editorial writer 
r America. 
pioneered in Congress for some 
llution-control legislation. 
i district governor of Kiwanis Inter- 
I in the Minnesota district of Kiwanis 
ved as chairman of international 
of Kiwanis for some time. 
es are many: Hunting, fishing, as 
know, writing and travel, and he 
ied and finished public speaker. 
erved on the following committees 
e of Representatives: Education, 
nd Reclamation, Indian Affairs, 
ilrs, the House Committee to In- 
' Un-American Activities, of which 
=e acting chairman during the Alger 
¢ nage hearings resulting in the dis- 
{ the so-called pumpkin papers. He 
nember of the Senate Committee on 
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Executive Expenditures and the Rules Come 
mittee of the Senate. 

The articles by Mr. Munpt have had wide 
distribution in many types of publications. 

In 1945 he made an extensive trip to 20 
countries of Europe and spent some time in 
Russia studying the situation there. 

Mr. MunoT has made many trips to Europe 
which have broadened his outlook until 
today I am sure that you will find him a 
polished and a well-rounded public servant 
in the Senate of the United States. 

I value him as an old friend of mine and 
my family, and it is with particular pride 
that I introduce to you today Senator Kart E, 
Munort, of South Dakota. [Applause.] 

Senator Munor. Mr. Chairman, Rolly, 
thank you for that friendly introduction. 

Rolly and I stop to talk and pat each other 
on the back every opportunity we get, and I 
am certainly not going to be derelict by 
failing to state that I recognize Rolly as one 
of the great advocates of free enterprise and 
one of the splendid constructive representa- 
tives of business here in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

He has been here a long time, and he came 
to the position of business representative, 
which is the $4 word that we call lobbyist 
down in Washington—he came to that posi- 
tion honestly by running a private enterprise 
of his own up in the city of Gettysburg, 
S. Dak., a drug store which still exists, which 
still operates in the black, and which demon- 
strates that he knows how to Keep a bal- 
anced budget insofar as his personal busi- 
ness affairs are concerned. 

I always enjoy the opportunity of ad- 
dressing a group of businessmen because 
I am one of those who believe that the 
future of this country depends primarily 
upon what businessmen such as you do, or 
fail to do, within the next 5 years. 

I don’t think we have forever in which 
to solve our problems, and I don’t believe 
that we are going to get the problems solved 
through the machinations of politicians like 
me operating down here on the wrong side of 
the Potomac River. 

I think you can pick up any daily balance 
of the United States Treasury and recognize 
that until and unless folks like you do some- 
thing somehow different from what folks like 
you have been doing in the past 5 years, until 
you do something different in the next 5 
years I am afraid that we too are going to 
suffer this socialization of enterprise and this 
nationalization of industry which has come 
to plague and perplex most of the rest of 
the civilized world. You are visiting in a 
community which, as you know, is comprised 
of very, very,important people. Everybody 
in Washington is either a mighty important 
person or else thinks he is, and it amounts 
to about the same thing. [Laughter.] 

You can hop in a taxicab, to come up and 
visit us on the Hill, and ask the taxicab driver 
any kind of profound question, and he will 
give you a ready answer before he gets you up 
to the Capitol. 

Our Washington cab drivers are authorities 
on every conceivable subject, and they speak 
with great authenticity and no skepticism at 
all. 

Every Member of the House of Representa- 
tives is an important fellow and is a candi- 
date for the Senate. 

Every Member of the United States Senate 
and every member of the President’s Cabinet 
is an important fellow who is a candidate for 
President. 

And these days every President somehow 
seems to think he is entitled to a lifetime 
lease on the White House. [Laughter.] 

So, you understand, we are a city of im- 
portant people. 

But, important as we are or as we think 
we are, I am one of those, I say, who believes 
that you are the important segment of the 
body politic; and if we are going to do any- 
thing about this expanding economy, which 
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we recognize is essential and which I salute 
you as having adopted as the theme for our 
discussion this morning, I think it is going 
to have to be brought about primarily by 
what you do rather than by what we do, 
because we are going to do in large par 
those things that you would make it possible 
for us to do, or that you prod us into doing, 
because left alone and judging the future by 
the past—and I know of no other criterion 
to follow—leaving us alone, we are going to 
continue to take from you your money and 
your power and your rights of decision and 
your freedoms of operations because, strange- 
ly enough, we in the political profession have 
concluded we are able to spend your money 
more wisely than you are and that we can 
exercise your free decisions more judiciously 
than you can and that we are men of purer 
motives than the business colony of America, 

I don’t believe in that philosophy myself, 
but it is generally and widely and affirmative- 
ly expressed here in Washington, and I ar 
woefully in the minority in feeling somehow 
that the men of my profession lack this 
Olympian judgment which so many of my 
colleagues somrehow feel they have. 

So I am going to suggest to you some 
things this morning that I think perhaps 
as business people you should do—and, after 
all, while I did teach school out in South 
Dakota in the colleges of that State for some 
12 years, I was in business all the time I 
taught schools—in the investment business 
and in the insurance business; and during 
the interim between the time I taught school 
and the time the people of South Dakota 
exercised the rare good judgment to send me 
down to Washington, I was exclusively a 
businessman. 

I know something of the problems you con- 
front, something of how you feel when you 
run into competition with Government, be- 
cause I was in competition with Uncle Sam 
for several rears in the business of loaning 
money to farmers with which to improve 
their farms, in the business of loaning 
money to householders, to those who wanted 
to construct homes for themselves and their 
families, and I even was bold encugh to be 
in competition with Uncle Sam for a while 
in the insurance business. So I discovered 
even before I got to Washington that as a 
competitor with Uncle Sam I was a com- 
plete failure. 

I didn't have resources enough. I couldn't 
compensate for my bad judgment, and my 
losses, by taxing the people of the com- 
munity to replenish the reservoirs of finan- 
ces with which I dealt; and so I was hav- 
ing difficulties backing my own judgment 
and having to pay for my mistakes when 
I was also having to pay for my share of 
Uncle Sam’s mistakes as he went into com- 
petition with me. 

I certainly agree with Senator O’MAHONEY 
when he said a few minutes ago on anel 
that facts produce movements. But I think 
there is also a corollary to that statement. 
I think it can be demonstrated with equal 
validity that movements produce facts; and 
I want to take that side of the discussion 
for a while this morning, because down here, 
you see, we have discovered that nobody can 
make a pancake so thin but that it has two 
sides, and that pancake has two sides, too, 
because movements have produced a strange 
series of startling facts all over this world 
today, facts which in my opinion primarily 
are involved in curtailing our economy rather 
than helping it to expand. 











n this 


cH ree 


I think if we are going to discuss how to 
expand our economy we mu first of l 
analyze those things which are tending to 
curtail it or to constrict it or to hold it down 
because certainly we don’t want to have the 


experience that Great Britain is now having 

I heard Senator O’MAHONEY say, and I 
agree with him, that a big reason why na- 
tionalization has come to bring almost eco- 
nomic ruin to Great Britain was the finan- 
cial condition of its treasury. The greatest 
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nation of private tradesmen that the world 
has yet produced; who because of their un- 
canny business ability were able to parlay 
@ little group of islands into a mighty world 
empire, a nation which in the hour of its 
perils triumphed over the forces of tyranny 
and fought back the Huns, after having 
stood up against the blitzkrieg, after having 
demonstrated that their tight, strained little 
island could defend itself against the forces 
of nazism, after having been joined with us 
as partners in a mighty successful war, at 
that hour of purple triumph, the British 
discarded the formula of private enterprise, 
discarded the formula of individual initia- 
tive which made it &n empire and adopted 
instead the formula of failure that brought 
Hitler to his knees, because national s0- 
cialism, stripped of all its phony language, 
is exactly the same formula that Hitler em- 
ployed in bringing himself into authority 
in Germany. 

We Americans forget so easily. Sometimes 
we don’t recognize the fact that the word 
Nazi is simply a German contraction mean- 
ing national socialism and that what the 

3ritish have produced is an imitation of the 

German national socialism devoid at the mo- 
ment of the strong tyrannical leadership of 
somebody ruthlessly willing to crack down 
on every dissident factor in the economy. 

Now history has been going on for a long 
time, and a lot of different people in a lot of 
different eras of history and a lot of different 
areas of the world have tried national so- 
cialism, always and inevitably with one of 
two outstanding results: Either they have 
found as we Americans discovered, for ex- 
ample, early in our history after the signing 
of the Mayflower Compact, up in that cold 
New England climate, that it would not work 
in a climate of freedom, when the voyagers 
on the Mayflower decided in order to meet 
the vicissitudes in a foreign life with In- 
dians and blizzards and lack of conveniences, 
they should collectivize. 

They adopted on American soil as the first 
government in this country after the Indians 
the theory that they should take from people 
according to their ability and give to people 
according to their needs, which is the essence 
of socialism, which is the essence of a planned 
economy, which is the essence of government 
running your businesses, and which is the 
essence of theoretical communism, fascism, 
and nazism. ‘ 

So they said, “We will send everybody out 
into the woods to shoot the wild turkey, 
shoot the bear, and cut down the timber, 
They will bring it back into the common 
stockade and we who run the colony will 
parcel out the produce according to the needs 
of the people here who came over on the 
Mayflower.” 

And history records what happened. Peo- 
ple starved to death that first winter. 

Before we could commemorate the first 
bountiful Thanksgiving Day on American 
soil, we discarded the system that the Brit- 
ish now adopt—national socialism—and 
started out with a theory of private enter- 
prise which we have clung to tenaciously from 
that day until now and which has made us 
the envy of the world. 

Now it has been said this morning, with 
considerable veracity, that one of the rea- 
sons why the British have discarded that 
success formula and adopted national social- 
ism is because Federal spending through one 
c e or another has placed their fiscal situ- 
ation in such a desperate condition that they 
had to collectivize the industries of Britain 


in order to try to meet that challenge. 
I have said that and accept that as one of 
the reasons. I accept that as one of the 


reasons also Why we are approaching na- 
tional socialism in America today, because 
our Federal budget is out of balance much 
more seriously than was the British budget 
and is considerably more out of balance 


today than are the budgets either of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, or Holland at this 
very moment; and the politicians there as 
the politicians here reasoned, with consider- 
able merit, I think, that when you have such 
a terrific overload of Federal taxes and Fed- 
eral spending and deficit financing, that if 
you can't exact from the taxpayer in pros- 
perous times like these enough money to 
keep the budget in balance, that certainly 
you are never going to find the time in your 
national history when you can balance the 
budget, that a continuation forever of fis- 
cal deficits means economic disaster, and so 
they adopted national socialism. 

Unable to tax the coal industry sufficiently 
to balance the budget, unable to tax the 
transportation industry sufficiently to bal- 
ance the budget, unable to tax the electrical 
industry sufficiently to balance the budget 
in Great Britain, they said, “We will nation- 
alize the industry and use all of the profits 
therefrom to help support the financial struc- 
ture of the country.” 

It has failed because putting politicians 
from various precincts of any country in 
positions of economic control does not pro- 
vide the efficiency and the good managerial 
ability required to make an enterprise suc- 
cessful. 

Immediately, employees of enterprises who 
have become employees of public property 
begin through lobbying techniques and 
power of collectivized voting a propaganda 
campaign to increase their take in the na- 
tional production to the point that industry 
itself soon starts running into the red; and so 
socialism has to start reaching out for some- 
thing else: It grabs the medical profession; 
it grabs, as it has in Britain today, eight 
different types of industrial enterprises; and, 
still running into the red, says “In order for 
us to succeed, in order for us to produce 
economically as business managers sufficient 
profits so that we can put the Government 
into the black, we must take over the steel 
industry,” and that is the next thing which 
they propose to take over in Great Britain. 

I think, however, it is only half the story 
to say that in Great Britain the condi- 
tion of the Federal budget made it attrac- 
tive to experiment with national socialism. 

I think that ignores the side of the pan- 
cake which I described as the record that 
movements also produce facts as well as 
facts producing movements. 

I think it ignores entirely the fact that 
a movement began in 1848 in Germany, 
launched by Karl Marx and Dr. Engels, called 
communism, which, in just a century, just 
100 years, has come to influence the lives 
of as many people in the world today as 
Christianity has come to infifence in 20 
centuries. I think that movement there 
has produced these facts. 

I think in analyzing the situation in Great 
Britain simply on the basis of believing that 
the financial condition of the country pre- 
cipitated Britain into national socialism and 
began to spell its doom, another fact is ig- 
nored, and that was that in 1883 on the 
shores of Britain itself there developed a 
movement called the Fabian Movement, 
which.began preaching a philosophy of na- 
tionalization, which began a very skillful 
and bland and predetermined basis of work- 
ing its way into the schools, into the labor 
unions, into the farm organizations, and 
into the Government itself of people who 
believed that only politicians are smart 
enough to run an enterprise, of people who 
believed that private enterprisers left alone 
are bare-teeth wolves, and that only polli- 
ticlans have the rectitude to do things al- 
ways honestly. 

Those Fabians developed such a powerful 
propaganda campaign, such a skillful tech- 
nique of indoctrination and such a well- 
heeled political machine that their succes- 
sors in line, the Labor Party—so-called, but 
the Socialist Party, in fact—the Fabian So- 
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cialists of Great Britain came into contro} 
in Great Britain today as a movement pro- 
ducing the fact of national socialism in that 
country. 

Now I think that in considering an ex. 
panding economy in this country, conse. 
quently we have to recognize that we are 
threatened not only by facts but by move. 
ments—a movement in the form of com. 
munism which has become an internationa] 
conspiracy, a movement in the form of com. 
munism which one of our great Americans, 
Gen. George Marshall, said yesterday, pro- 
vides the greatest peril to freedom that this 
country has ever known. 

And that movement is rather easily de. 
fined: Communism is not an economic the- 
ory. Communism is not a political party, 
Communism in no one of the 13 countries 
which it has conquered and in no area of 
the world which it today controls, operates 
in conformity with an economic theory such 
as is expressed in the theoretical writings of 
the early Communists. 

Communists have discarded entirely the 
concept of taking from people according to 
their ability and giving to people according 
to their needs. They found it wouldn’t work. 
So they have substituted a form of tyranny, 
one-man control or one-group control over 
every enterprise, over every movement, over 
every segment of the population. 

I think the best proof that communism fs 
not a political party is the fact that in none 
of the countries it now controls did it attain 
its authority by operating after the formula 
of a political party. 

We know what a political party is. We 
know how it operates; it has a modus oper- 
andi. A political party has candidates and 
campaign funds and chairmen and commit- 
tee work and platforms and conventions and 
campaigns. But primarily a political party 
achieves its objective at a voting booth, and 
unless a movement does achieve its objec- 
tive in the voting places of the land, what- 
ever else in the world it is, it is not a political 
party. 

Neither in Russia, Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, Albania, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, eastern 
Germany, or China, the countries that the 
Communists now run, has any Communist 
leader ever achieved his authority by a vote of 
the people; and in none of the countries has 
he ever continued to stay in authority, once 
he achieved it by a coup d'etat, by a vote of 
the people in which they were given a choice 
between two different sets of principles or 
two different sets of candidates. So they 
did not have an election because the word 
“elect” means that you can elect to take one 
choice or another. Under communism that 
is not the procedure. 

I remember the last visit I had coming out 
of Moscow, leaving Russia in 1945. 

After having spent about a month in 1945 
studying conditions in Russia and behind the 
iron curtain, after having celebrated VJ- 
day on the Red Square of the Kremlin, we 
were flying out of Baku, down on the Caspian 
Sea, and our committee had been royally en- 
tertained by the mayor of Baku, a friendly 
little Asiatic who spoke a little English 

That particular morning for a send 
party he was giving us a typical Ru 
breakfast comprised primarily of vodka anu 
caviar, 

In South Dakota, where Jones and I 
from, you don’t get that kind of break’ 
very often and our stomachs weren't | 
acclimated for it, and so I was trying to m 
a lot of big talk so I wouldn’t have to partase 
very heartily. I proceeded: 

“Mr. Mayor, you have been a very gracious 
host, taken us down to the oil field here 
Baku, shown us how they extract caviar from 
sturgeon. You have shown us the old part 
of the city and the new part of the city ¢ nd 
great statues erected to Stalin and Le . 
kut, tell me—I want to ask you a persoh™ 
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n: How did you get to be mayor of 





“H w? How? The people. The people 
eted me to be mayor of Baku.” 

1 said, “That is wonderful. That is how 
be a Congressman from South 





I got to 
Is i, “Tell me, did you have much oppo- 
cition in the election, have much difficulty?” 
” He aid, “I have no opposition at all.” 
Well, that was the answer to a Congress- 
man's prayer. We gathered around like foot- 


pall players around the quarterback. We 
said, “Tell us—how did you do it? How did 
rk that out?” 
he said, “It is very simple. Very 
simple. In Russia, when the Politburo in 
Moscow nominated me I was the only can- 
didate that they nominated, and then the 
people—the people they voted for me.” 

He thought it vas democratic. He thought 
He thought it was act- 








it was an election. 

ing like a member of a political party. But 
it was acting like the finger of a great tyran- 
nical machine. 


What is this great movement that has 
produced a $20,000,000,000 fact — commu- 
nism 

Communism is a way of life, a godless way 
of life, that holds that all of the economy 
of a country, the means of production, the 
tractors, mills; the means of dis- 
tribution, the railroads, the ship lines, the 


farms 


telegraph companies, the retail stores; and 
all of the flow of capital, building and loan 
associations, insurance companies, loaning 


gencies, the whole economic fabric, shall be 
rolled—it doesn’t say owned, shall be 
lled—in the capital city of the land 
group resisting all opposition and 
g with others around the world in pro- 
ng and supporting a creed having as its 
goal the development of a world-wide dicta- 
torship under the control of the Kremlin. 

I don’t think in America we are ever going 
to quite recapture freedom as we used to 
have it until we understand what commu- 
nism is, what Fabian socialism is, and how 
the related ideologies and creeds and pro- 
grams of that central ism affect our daily 
lives and our daily jobs. 

Let me repeat this definition of commu- 
nism which has been demonstrated to be 100 
percent accurate in every single section of 
the world that the Communists control and 
by every single activity of those supporting 
communism here: 

It is a godless way of life, denying God 
simply because the people in the country 
t serve two masters—a godless way of 
hich holds that the entire economic 
tern of the country shall be controlled 
> capital city of the land by a selected 
group permitting no opposition, and believ- 
ing in the internationalization of the world 
2 der the dictatorial leadership of the 

remiin, 

_And every American Communist supports 
that kind of program, every French Com- 
munist supports it, it is supported by all 
Communists in every part of the world today. 

Eighteen months ago when the Kremlin in- 
Sisted that the people loyal to it speak out 
and declare themselves, Togliatti in Italy, 














1 the event of a war between commu- 
nd our respective countries, of course 
> going to be fighting on the side of 
the Communists.” 

‘nly those who refuse to face the facts 
have any skepticism about what the 
inists propose in America, and they 
€ it with equal vigor whether it is a 
inist like Gene Dennis operating in 
en or a man like Alger Hiss working 
istant to the Assistant Secretary of 
in the State Department and having 


Jacques Duclos and Maurice Thorez and the 
Communist leaders of France, Earl Browder 
and Gene Dennis, the leaders in America, 
and W. Z. Foster, speaking within a short 
n of 72 hours said, “In the event of a 
I 
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more to say about the final determinations 
at Yalta, probably, than any other English- 
speaking citizen. 

The Communists subscribe to this theory 
and operate on it whether they operate in 
the capacity of the 11 Communists convicted 
under the mighty fine judicial environment 
established by Judge Medina in New York or 
whether they operate like Carl Aldo Marzani 
now in the Federal penitentiary whose last 
position was in the State Department in the 
code room interpreting secret codes from our 
foreign embassies, or whether it is a Henry 
Julian Wadleigh who confessed that he had 
delivered hundreds of secret American docu- 
ments to Russian agents in this country. 

We are faced with a situation which is 
serious because most of us recognize it but 
fail to strike out against it. 

That kind of movement left unchallenged 
and unexposed and not corrected in America 
can ruin any dream that any man here has 
about producing an expanding economy on 
our shores because it simply can’t operate 
under communism. 

Now I said something about communism 
and its related ideologies, its associated 
creeds, its fellow-workers and its fellow- 
wanderers, and its fellow-travelers who move 
in the direction in America of placing in 
the hands of men like me, in jobs like mine, 
increasingly the money which you silly people 
think belongs to you and would give to us 
with our supreme holy wisdom increasingly 
the power to exercise daily judgments that 
you can’t be trusted to exercise in your own 
interests and in the public w.ifare. 

That is the basis of the theory followed by 
many politicians who say they are going to 
solve the problems of America. On any 
other basis, certainly a man would be stupid 
indeed to say, “Create this regulatory body, 
enact this piece of legislation, impose this 
extra tax, nationalize this new industry.” 

You do or permit those things only be- 
cause you must believe in the superior ca- 
pacity of politicians and in the ignoble pur- 
poses of private citizens. At least, Commu- 
nists believe in that. They demonstrate 
that in every area. Many non-Communists, 
too, have accepted this Communist doctrine 
that big government is the only solution 
to big problems. 

And so every time we move increasingly 
in the direction of spending, we move in the 
direction of a totalitarian state. 

You can read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
if you will—most of you unhappily won't, and 
because most of you don’t the things that 
I am about to report do occur in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. If most of you read it 
more regularly, you could take care of this 
problem at home, making sure that this 
kind of thing wouldn't happen among those 
representing you in Washington. 

But if you will take the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for any year of the last 10 and ex- 
amine the roll-call votes on any issue in 
which there was a question of whether or 
not we should increase the power of politi- 
cians here in Washington, every Congressman 
that you suspect of having an affinity for 
communism will be recorded in that roll- 
call vote as voting “aye,” put the power in 
Washington; give it to the politicians. 

Does that mean that everybody who votes 
for a concentration of power in Washington 
is a Communist? Let me make it clear, it 
does not. But it does mean that everybody 
who has an affection for communism in 
every vote has always voted for concentra- 
tion of power in Washington. There are no 
exceptions to that. You can check those 
whom you suspect the most. You will find 
it 100 percent an accurate prediction. 

If you will check the roll-call votes, when- 
ever there has been an issue down here in the 
last 10 years of whether we should break 
down the right of a State or the rights of 
an institution or the authorities of an in- 
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dividual, on every single roll-call vote, those 
associated with communism, those belong- 
ing to the greatest number of so-called 
front organizations, those who for want of 
a better term we call the “extreme leftists” 
in America, without exception have voted 
to break down the rights of States, have 
voted to cripple the function of an institu- 
tion, have voted to decrease the authority 
of an individual. Why? 

“No Communists are voting in the Con- 
gress of the United States of America today,” 
you say, and I will agree. 

But because since 1848 Communists have 
been studying the catechism of how to get 
control of a country, they Know the first 
and essential step in a great commonwealth 
of States like ours is to put the power into 
one central place so that when at long last 
you can have a coup d'etat and a bloody or 
a bloodless revolution, once you have taken 
over the control spot, you have the entire 
country in an iron grip. 

Communists understand that so much bet- 
ter than we do. We go along distressed and 
disturbed by world-wide problems and local 
conditions, a little bit here, a little bit there, 
depriving ourselves of the dignity of human 
beings and of our importance as individuals, 
of the sanctity of States’ rights, and the 
validity of an institution, decreasing our 
functions and our importance and sending 
all this power and authority down to Wash- 
ington for politicians, either elected or ap- 
pointed, to exercise and operate for us. Thus 
we are the careless architects of our own 
destruction and distress, 

Every time we do it, we move in the direc- 
tion of the Communists. They comprise the 
one group that in a propitious moment of a 
depression or a war, steps in and takes con- 
trol, and like the people of Czechoslovakia, 
we discover it too late. 

Ever since we were school boys, you and I 
have studied in our economics and political 
science books about the great check-and-bal- 
ance system of America, about the balance of 
powers in our Government. 

Unfortunately, most books on economics 
were written by people who never have made 
very much of an economic success in life 
themselves, and most books on jurisprudence 
are written py theorists who don’t know much 
about practical problems, and so they have 
talked almost exclusively about the checks 
and balances which exist between the judi- 
ciary, the legislative, and the executive 
branches of government. 

I agree it is tremendously important to 
maintain that equilibrium. I think it has 
become lopsided today, but something has 
become much more lopsided than that in 
our check and balance system. 

The check and balance system, which has 
contributed fully as much to our success as 
a country, in my opinion, as a balance of pow- 
ers within our Government, is the check and 
balance system existing between the politi- 
cian and the individual, between the Gov- 
ernment and our economic system. 

When individuals practicing this private 
economy have worked the people too hard 
or too long or have beaten trem down too 
much, a law has been passed to keep the 
economy in balance and politicians have 
helped pull up the behavior of the individual 
entrepreneur and the individual industry. 

Likewise when the politicians, smacking 
their lips because of the good taste of the 
new power, have gone too far, individuals 
have gotten together and thrown that out- 
fit of politicians into the discard and put in 
& system, a new principle, a new party, or 
a new President. 

And that kind of check and balance for 
over a century and a half has kept us dedi- 
cated to private enterprise. 

It is a new philosophy, and it is a new con- 
cept—and it doesn't come out of the machine 
shop—it comes out of a conspirat rial source, 
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which now holds we should discard our Amer- 
ican kind of check and balance system en- 
tirely and trust everything and everybody to 
the decisions of a little group of politicians 
here in the Capital City of the land. If and 
when we do that, we discard our concept of 
freedom for the concept of communism. 

The Spence bill, which I hope you have all 
read, which you should read because there 
isn’t any use even talking about an expand- 
ing economy if the Spence bill passes—the 
Spence bill was introduced on the 15th of 
February 1949 by BRENT SPENCE, of Kentucky, 
& man with whom I served in the House of 
Representatives for 10 years, a good Ameri- 
can. He has no part in anyone’s conspiracy, 
but as chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, one of the six most 
important committees of the House, he was 
asked by someone on top to introduce the 
Spence bill as an administrative measure. 

If you haven’t read it, before you leave 
Washington get a copy of it. In part it 
says: In event of an emergency—it doesn’t 
say war, it doesn’t say an atomic attack, it 
doesn’t say a revolution—in the event of an 
emergency—and I dare say, Rolly Jones, you 
haven’t got a member of your organization 
S50 old he can remember back so far that we 
haven't had a national emergency in govern- 
ment, but the bill says, “in the event of an 
emergency to be defined by the Chief Exec- 
utive,” whoever he may be at the time, that 
Chief Executive after making that finding 
shall then have the power, no other bill, no 
new appropriations, no new appeal to the 
people required—he shall then have the pow- 
er to take over, to operate, to own, or to 
build any enterprise in America essential to 
our national defense. 

And in an atomic age, I think that includes 
everything except the manufacturers of pin- 
ball machines, and it might include them, 
because up to now the Pentagon hasn’t pro- 
duced any better plan than hiding under 
pinball machines. We don’t know what we 
are going to do if they drop those bombs 
on us, 

That isn’t in Britain; that isn’t in Czecho- 
slovakia; that is a bill produced by the 
chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee 20 days after our Presi- 
dent, talking to a joint session of the Senate 
and House, wrote a footnote to American 
history by becoming the first Chief Executive 
in the land to tell Congress, as he told us, 
that the time may come in the United States 
when it is necessary for the Government to 
take over the steel mills in the interests of 
security. 

Let me tell you as a private enterpriser who 
knows something about competition with 
the Government, out of an experience of 12 
years in that capacity, let me tell you as an 
ex-student of economics who has studied this 
problem in 27 different countries of the 
world, if our Government or the British 
Government or any other Government takes 
over the steel industry, you might just as 
well kill the canary and throw the cage away, 
there is no private economy left, because steel 
is the basis to our whole modern industrial 
enterprise. 

We have had another balance in this coun- 
try I would like to mention briefly. We have 
had the greatest balance in America, main- 
taining equilibrium between a security state 
and an opportunity state, that the world 
has ever seen, 

There are people and areas and regions 
where folks have more security than they 
have under our American system of govern- 
ment now, and I am talking about Ameri- 
can conditions today in April 1950, not the 
way somebody would make them over; as 
of now, we have all the security in our sys- 
tem that any good man should want, not as 
much as we can get, but an adequate status 
of security which can and should continue 
to evolve and improve as the years go on. 


But there is more security, certainly, for 
a political prisoner in a salt mine in Siberia 
than there is for a retail merchant in 
America today. No question about that. 
Uncle Joe takes care of his security. He 
won't let you freeze the man in the salt 
mine because a frozen corpse can mine no 
salt; and he won’t let you starve to death 
because if you starve, you are no longer a@ 
productive agent. ‘You have security there 
certainly against being struck down as a 
pedestrian by a drunken motorist because 
you are never going to set out on the high- 
way. You have security against any vicissi- 
tude of life overtaking you as you move 
around freely in the country because you 
are going to stay in the salt mines and die. 

The prisoners in Alcatraz have more 
security from disaster and difficulty than 
you, better security in old age, better medical 
security; some doctor takes care of them 
every time they get ill; a better and more 
permanent guaranty of food and clothing 
and housing than any of you can expect to 
have. 

Two or three bad buys in a depression and 
you move from your aristocratic home into 
a soup line, if you go broke, as many busi- 
nessmen have. No guaranty in your ad- 
venturesome lives. But you do have it in 
Siberia and in Alcatraz. We don’t propose 
to provide that degree of security in America, 
or at least we never have, nor are we going 
to give people unlimited opportunity. If it 
is completely unlimited opportunity you 
want, go down to the Caribbean; you can 
get it on the islands of the Caribbean. Go 
down to the West Indies—you can get it 
there. Go to any semicivilized area of the 
world where there are no codes of ethics, 
no laws, and no business standard or ethics 
and there you can practice the law of the 
fang, the tooth, and the claw. There you 
can have opportunity—unlimited, uncon- 
trolled, and probably unrewarded. We have 
declared for a long time in America that 
government exists to prod and to penalize 
the people who need prodding and the peo- 
ple against whom a penalty should be at- 
tached. Such a rule of reason provides the 
maximum in opportunity dividends with 
just government supervision to provide a 
fair chance for a free people. 

Aside from that, there is opportunity 
enough, there is security enough, and no 
other country has been able to establish 
that balance and that equilibrium of human 
objectives that we have in our American 
opportunity, and those who would now cen- 
tralize all authority in Washington would 
destroy that. 

To get an expanding economy, I think we 
are going to have to increasingly move in the 
direction of flexibility of decision on the 
part of the citizen. 

There are at least 10 things now which are 
operating in your lives which tend to put 
in a strait-jacket your capacity to provide 
your share of an expanding economy. 

You have a minimum-wage law. You have 
& maximum-hour law. We have price 
floors in certain phases of the economy. We 
have standardized, legitimized margins of 
profit- in certain economic enterprises. We 
have established rules of competition in 
many areas, like transportation. We have 
been confronted with a salary limitation that 
anybody making over $25,000 a year must be 
considered a second cousin to Hitler. That 
bill didn’t pass Congress, but it may come 
up again, and it could pass at that time. 
And you have it in fact, if not in substance 
now, in the income tax which makes it al- 
most impossible, beyond a certain level, to 
acquire any wealth. 

We have a Fair Dealers’ theory of equaliza- 
tion of wealth and income as a new concept 
of taxation, the old theory being that taxes 
were levied primarily to support the Gov- 
ernment. Now taxes are used to punish the 
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wicked and reward the just—an equaliza. 
tion trend operating increasingly in America 
today. 

We have allocation of materials in cor. 
tain areas. We have the concept that the 
Government should establish a yardsticx 
s0 holier-than-thou politicians can take 
crooks like you, in the minds of lots of 
people, and establish a yardstick to deter. 
mine how you should operate and what yoy 
can do. Finally we have outright Govern. 
ment ownership in certain areas and moving 
rapidly in the direction of Government own. 
ership in insurance, in medicine, in steel, ang 
in many other areas, including the functions 
of banking and construction, 

Now I submit to you that in my opinion 
those facts are the results of movements, 
movements which have been running around 
in the world for at least a hundred years and 
from which we have not been immune. 
Movements, if you please, which we are stil] 
importing from Europe. 

In America we describe them mostly as 
part of a planned economy. In essence what 
does a planned economy mean? Those 
favoring a planned economy believe poli- 
ticlans can plan more wisely and equitably 
than individuals in private business, that is 
all. 

A planned economy is, in my opinion, the 
most gratuitous insult ever thrown to the 
businessman, because it assumes the people 
you elect are so much abler or ethical than 
you that they alone can arrange it; and a 
planned economy is committed to failure 
unless it has authority in the hands of the 
planner to compel the people to go along. 

What good is a planned economy if each 
of us is still going to follow the inclination 
of our own nose? Why give fellows like me 
in the United States Senate the authority 
to plan your lives if some of you can still 
lead your own lives? Why permit us to pass 
laws and establish bodies determining how 
you can mark up and where you can advertise 
and how big you can grow, and so forth, if 
we are still going to permit exceptions? So 
you have to put in our hands the police 
power they placed in the hands of Adolf 
Hitler and they placed in the hands of Joe 
Stalin. And when you fail to put that police 
power in the hands of the planners, you get 
the catastrophe that happened in New Zea- 
land and the chaos that fell upon Australia, 
and the sorry situation prevailing in Great 
Britain. 

Too many cooks spoil the broth—a lot of 
plans and nobody operating them so as to 
get efficiency, economy, or sustained direc- 
tion, Consequently a planned economy al- 
ways leads to tyranny where there is but one 
plan, and one man or group with power 
enough to make everybody conform with that 
plan. Thus you get communism, nazism, 
fascism, or national socialism, Same differ- 
ence either way. 

Let me suggest in my concluding state- 
ments some things that I think you must do 
if we are going to expand the economy and 
restore the areas of freedom to the American 
business colony, because I think it can be 
demonstrated by the book that the areas of 


human freedom all around the world have 
been shrinking startingly for the last 20 
years. With the sole exception of Turkey 





the areas of human freedom have been 
growing smaller, and that includes the 
United States of America. 

The first thing I think you have to do ! 
this: I think businessmen have got to & 
into politics. I know from experience (5s 
politicians have gotten into business, ©” 
by the way, we have some great pla! 
haven’t talked about yet. I think unles 
business gets into politics, the labor orgs”! 
zations which are in politics, the farm 
ganizations which are in politics, the pres 
groups which are in politics—those big 
brave and bold enough to make their: 
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t on election day—are of course going 
oan to determine the trend of our 
economy, and it isn’t going to be an expand- 
Soe get into politics, you are the most 
influential people in your craft and in your 
community who can help determine the 
trend of destiny in America, and that pretty 
well, in my opinion, predetermines the 
trends of world affairs. 

There is always a choice in your home dis- 
trict between two candidates. It doesn’t 
mean you are always going to vote for a 
Republican against a Democrat or a Demo- 
crat against a Republican, but there is al- 
ways a choice. You seldom find two fellows 
equally dedicated to the principles of pri- 
vate enterprise, equally articulate, equally 
influential, and equally supported by a vot- 
ing record demonstrating where they stand 
when the chips are down. 

Get on the side of the fellow fighting your 
battles whether he is a Democrat or a Re- 
publican, whether it is in the primaries or 
the fall election. If you don’t support him, 
he may not win and cannot support you. 

So I say, first of all, that this thing is go- 
ing to be determined in large part in Amer- 
ica at the polling places by what people like 
you do or do not do. 

Secondly, I submit there might be a place 
for your organization in a great new move- 
ment which in America we hope is going to 
produce another fact. I refer you to the 
All-American Conference to Promote Free- 
dom and Defeat Communism, called under 
the auspices of George M, Craig, holding its 
first meeting in the Astor Hotel in January, 
its second meeting last Sunday, and there 
is to be a big meeting in Chicago in the 
La Salle Hotel come next May 13 and 14, in 
which we propose to organize into one great 
phalanx for freedom, all of the organizations 
in America of good repute wanting to do 
something except grumble about what is 
happening to their freedoms and about the 
threat of communism here at home, 

I am sure your organization is an organi- 
gation of good repute. We have been able 
to bring the American Federation of Labor 
into this new conference along with the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Kiwanis 
Clubs, the Lions Clubs, the National Grange, 
the Jewish War Veterans, the VFW, the 
American Legion, and many others, 

We now have organizations representing 
some 50,000,000 Americans we hope to unite 
in a program in Chicago to do something 
at the grass roots level to protect the free- 
doms which we have, to fight for them again 
the way Americans have done repeatedly 
in times past to make them work. 

A third thing I think you can do, I think 
you can get behind legislation—and I am not 
golng to press this point, because I didn’t 
come down here to lobby. 

But there happens to be a bill on which 
my name is associated with Senator Frr- 
GUSON, of Michigan, and Senator JoHNsTON 
of South Carolina, but it is a significant bill, 
one time called the Mundt-Nixon bill, now 
called the Mundt-Ferguson-Johnston bill. It 
should more significantly be called by its 
title which is the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950. The Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee brought it out of committee with a 
favorable vote of 12 to 1. 

What does it do in essence? In essence, 
it denies Communists the privilege of hold- 
ing & job in the Federal Government, and if 
they sneak their way in it puts them in jail. 
And it also puts in jail the Government offi- 
cial who knowingly appoints them to the job. 
It doesn’t outlaw the Communist Party. I 
wouldn't outlaw it. I want to permit them 
to circularize and hold their campaigns and 
stand for election because not many people 
are going to vote for them. But our Dill 
would prevent them from getting jobs like 
Hiss got his, by appointment, like Wadleigh 
and Noel Field and Judy Coplon. 
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Also, it makes the Communists register 
themselves and operate in the open; and if 
they continue to sneak-thieve their operation 
in positions of importance it puts them in 
jail for violating a law which says, “You have 
got to operate in the open. You are not 
going to get into politics secretly.” 

You register if you vote in the primaries. 
You have to register your party literature 
in all States under the Hatch bill. Those 
things we are going to require the Commu- 
nist Party to do. 

And, fourthly, may I suggest the great 
educational opportunity that you confront 
if you really want to do your part in help- 
ing to keep America American? 

May I show you just one exhibit here? 
If you think that the so-called Mundt-Fer- 
guson-Johnston Act isn’t going to stop this 
kind of Communist conspiracy in this coun- 
try take a look at the Daily Worker pub- 
lished Maxch 2, every page devoted to opposi- 
tion to the so-called Mundt-Ferguson Act. 
They are working. They claim they are rais- 
ing a million dollars to keep it from Con- 
gress and off the floor of the Senate. At 
least, the Communists know this bill will 
expose and curtail their racket. 

If you feel as we do, and as the 12 Mem- 
bers of the Senate Judiciary Committee feel, 
that the time has come to deny Communists 
the right to represent us in appointive jobs, 
I believe men like you can offset this kind 
of attack which comes every day from the 
Communists. 

Now, about your education opportunities 
in a broader challenge. I don’t, know any 
group of Americans in any line of activity 
that have contact with more individuals than 
you have. I think you can do a great job of 
educating your employees, your customers, 
and the general public against the growing 
tendencies toward collectivism here. 

That is part of the program we hope to 
undertake in the All-American Conference. 
But think of the things you can do in- 
dividually. Think of the great job General 
Motors has done by publishing this book 
Something To Think About, which records 
facts for everybody in the employ of Gen- 
eral Motors to read and understand, simple 
facts about what private enterprise means 
in America, simple facts pointing out the 
difference between life under socialism and 
life in the United States, facts no American 
should ever forget. 

It says that in Russia for example, the 
average worker with a week’s salary can buy 
17 pounds of sugar; 500 pounds of sugar in 
America, in Russia 17 pounds; under social- 
ism in Great Britain 282 pounds—all with 
the same amount of work at exactly the 
same type of job. 

Those are the facts that mean things. 
Take-home pay. That’s what employees are 
interested in. They want to know what our 
badly inflated 59-cent dollar will buy and 
how many we must stack up on a counter 
some place to buy what we need compared 
to the purchase power of similar work under 
communism and socialism. 

General Motors is telling its employees the 
lesson you could tell all the people in your 
community in a full-page ad, in a little mes- 
sage inserted some place on the back of a 
sales slip, in the material that goes out to 
the customer, and as you talk to people in 
the associations you belong to in our Amer- 
ican towns and cities. 

In April 1950, in the United States, one 
worker in a week can buy 276 quarts of milk, 
under socialism in Great Britain, 133 quarts 
of milk; for the same amount of labor in the 
same kind of job in Russia, 25 quarts of milk. 

Page after page of facts and charts and 
diagrams like that, General Motors has sent 
to every employee of its groups, facts that 
you can get, facts that you should use. 

If you haven’t the book, you can write for 
it. General Motors will be happy to send it 
to you because they are working to protect 
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an environment for all of us—Something To 
Think About, that is the name of this 
monograph. 

Jobs such as Spiritual Mobilization is do- 
ing in California should be encouraged by 
you all. A great American, Donald J. Cow- 
ling, who has associated himself with great 
educators and preachers, is working with 
Reverend Fifield on this great project. You 
should help. For what would they defend 
freedom? For you to have the freedom. For 
whom? For you to fight politicians looking 
for more power and for you to continue as 
independent, respectable, and respected busi- 
nessmen. 

I am for you because I have been down 
here 12 years, and in that length of time I 
have yet failed to see any politician, execu- 
tive or legislative, Democrat or Republican 
or independent, civil or not civil service, 
so good and so wise and so important that I 
for one am willing to turn over to him my 
America. And I have known them all, most 
by their first names. They are some good and 
some bad. We are doing pretty well in Con- 
gress, you know. We have two of our boys in 
jail, one in the White House. We have got 
them moving in both directions. 

“We are interested in helping the move- 
ment,” you can write to Spiritual Mobiliza- 
tion, if you want to do something effective 


, to strike back against communism and its 


collateral creeds. The address is: Title 
Guarantee Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

I wonder how many of you have circular- 
ized the book you helped to pay for? The 
chamber of commerce helped to get out a 
book Socialism in America. It is a fine thing 
to distribute. Don’t ever think politicians 
are going to distribute it for you. It is some- 
thing you can distribute in the community, 
to the kids in schools, to the youngsters 
home from college, to offset the movement 
rn highly financed by the sources from the 
left. 

Let me point out to you what some Amer- 
icans are doing individually; it is what I 
think has to be done generally as an educa- 
tion process if we are going to organize 
America within 5 years to defend the sys- 
tem which I think can collapse within 5 
years if we continue to reward the apostle 
of collectivism and to defeat the fighters of 
freedom, which we are apt to do unless folks 
like you somehow can change the trends. 

“Socialism, brother, you don’t know the 
half of it.” This is a Standard Steel Spring 
full-page advertisement. It tells in lay- 
man’s language exactly what is wrong with 
State socialism and a planned economy. 

If you write to this company at Cora- 
opolis, Pa., they will send it to you so you 
can make it available, too, to the folks of 
your community because it is important. 
The same company has run many similar 
advertisements. It is encouraging to know 
that we are getting some individual support, 
at least, for this great system which protects 
the individual. 

Here is one from the McGraw-Hill Co., 
manufacturers of, producers of, a great many 
periodicals a great many of us have read: 
“Give us the tools, your only chance of 
getting ahead.” 

It points out the only safe national policy 
is to make it possible for American industry 
to do its job, not to terrorize private busi- 
ness by political proposals and threats of 
ruinous taxation and take-over programs, 
but to defend it and give it a chance. How 
are you going to expand our economy if the 
reward for expansion is a Government pen- 
alty? How are you going to change the 
atmosphere without making the people of 
your community for whom expansion means 
the most—the employees, the customers, the 
housewives, the farmers, the workers— 
realize that their eggs are in the same basket 
and their chips are in the same game along 
with yours? What are you doing to bring 
this realization home to them? 
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That is an educational program. It has 
to be undertaken somehow by folks like you. 
Are you doing your part? Or are you trying 
to hitchhike a free ride on the freedom 
train? 

Hats off to the Texas and Pacific Railroad 
Co. for its series of ads: “Because I don’t 
want to move,” the lady says in this adver- 
tisement. “Too bad,” the art.cle says, “but 
you are going to have to move.” A Govern- 
ment bureaucrat runs your home and tells 
you you have got to move out. All the 
dividends from public housing are not tile 
bath tubs! A lot of them are unhappy 
people pushed around by arrogant politicians 
who become the landlords. 

I have spoken my allotted time. I don't 
want to talk any further, but I do want 
to urge you, in concluding, that there is a 
job in America to be done, to save this coun- 
try. I see nothing wrong in the formula 
which built us as great as we are. What 
we need is the will and the courage to de- 
fend it. 

I see nothing in the technological foray of 
new inventions in machine shops that makes 
it essential for us to discard the formula of 
freedom. Ours is a political challenge not 
a mechanical one. 

I see nothing in the atomic bomb or tele- 
vision which has glorified the politician to 
make us so wise that a few of us know 60 
much more than all the rest of you in Amer- 
ica. 

I think it is just time that the individuals 
to whom this country belongs do something 
to protect it and to build it and to support 
it. I have suggested at least a few ways in 
which you yourselves can join in a fight for 
freedom to preserve it here in its last great 
bastion of the world. The movements of 
collectivism everywhere else have concen- 
trated power in the capital cities of the land 
to the distress and despair of the people gen- 
erally. In America, let us continue the for- 
mula that has made us great. [Applause.] 

Mr, JONES. That was South Dakota that 
was talking. 

Thank you, Karl, very much for that mes- 
sage. I knew this crowd would like it, and I 
think you have done us a great service. 

Since the hour is growing late, are there 
any questions that we can have very quickly? 

Dr. Nystrom. 

Dr. NystroM. Mr. Chairman, this is not a 
question to Mr. MUNDT. 

I am asking for the privilege of address- 
ing our President, Mr. MUNDT, so if you care 
to sit down while I complete this. 

I would like to offer three resolutions, 
either together or to be handled separately, 
as you may think best. 

The first resolution is a thanks and deep 
appreciation to Senator Kart Munot for tak- 
ing time out of his busy days in the Senate 
and coming here and making a highly in- 
spiring, stirring address that will move us to 
action. Of that I am sure. 

That is my first suggestion. I would move 
that resolution. 


FROM THE FLOOR. Second. 


Mr. JoNes, All those in favor say “aye.” 
(Chorus of ayes.) 
Opposed? 


(No response.) 

The motion is carried. 

Dr. Nystrom. Mr. President, the second 
resolution that I would like to offer is some- 
thing that I think that we need to take in 
the way of implementation of the suggestions 
that Senator Munpt has made here today. 

They are ideas about which we have been 
thinking, but he has given them an enor- 
mous spur by what he has said here this 
morning. 

One of the things we can do is to get 
the American public to get out and vote and 
to start with ourselves first of all. 

I have been amazed and shocked at, 
ashamed, over the fact that in the last presi- 
dential elections only between 45 and 50 


percent of the voters of this country actually 
voted. I would like, therefore, without any 
argument, any further than that, to offer 
this resolution: 

Resolved, That the members of the Federa- 
tion be urged to use their influence to carry 
out the following program so far as possible: 

1. Speaking to ourselves, to register and 
vote in all elections. 

2. To see that all members of our families 
who are qualified to vote also exercise their 
franchise. 

8. To urge our employees and their fam- 
ilies to register and go to the polls and ex- 
ercise their right to vote; and 

4. To urge others among our friends and 
their friend’s families to vote. 

I would like to move the adoption of that 
resolution. 

Mr. Jones. Is there a second? 

FROM THE FLoor. Second. 

Mr. JoNEs. Any discussions? ; 

All those in favor say “aye.” 

(Chorus of ayes.) 

Opposed? 

(No response.) 

The motion is carried. 

Dr. Nystrom. Mr. President, I offer a third 
resolution. I think we have done something 
of which we have a right to be proud, pro- 
viding we do something about it, and the 


. third resolution that I would like to offer 


is that you as President of the American Re- 
tail Federation designate a suitable com- 
mittee for the implementation of this resolu- 
tion—the appointment of a committee to 
consider all-of the things that may be done 
in the way of a program for getting out the 
vote in this coming election, both for the 
registration for the primary election and the 
general election that will come next fall. 

If there is any one thing that we ought 
to do, ladies and gentlemen, as business 
people confronted by the facts as presented 
here this morning, it is getting out the vote; 
and I would move the adoption of a resolu- 
tion asking our President to mame a rep- 
resentative committee from the respective 
retail trades to work out the ways and means 
by which suggestions can be made on what 
can properly be done by retail trade. That 
is my motion. 

From the floor: Second. 

Mr. Jones. Any discussion? 

All those in favor, say “aye.” 

(Chorus of ayes.) 

Opposed? 

(No response.) 

The motion is carried. 

Thank you, Dr. Nystrom. 

Is there anyone in the audience who would 
like to direct a question to Senator Munpr? 

Mr, HARMAN. Harman is my name, from 
Delaware. 

I would like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. The former speaker in effect said 
spending is necessary to keep the standard 
of living expanding. How would you sup- 
plement the economy if it were not for Gov- 
ernment spending? I would like to ask him 
if he thinks—and, in effect, he said if we 
keep on spending it will wreck the economy 
now—is Government deficit spending neces- 
sary to advance the standard of living or can 
Wwe progress under a balanced economy? 

Senator Munor. Of course, I very much 
dislike getting into an argument with a col- 
league who is absent, but since you have 
asked the question—— 

Mr. HarMAN. Would you pardon me if I 
just make one statement? He did not say 
that Government deficit spending was nec- 
essary. 

Senator MunotT. Let’s assume the state- 
ment then read Government spending is 
essential to prosperity. 

I would like to call attention to the fact, 
which I think is so equally overlooked both 
in public and private life, that I find noth- 
ing in my study of economics either from 
the books or from experience at home or 


. voted voted for socialism. 
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abroad which points out any place anywhere 
that Government produces any new wealth, 

I think we have got to recognize it js 
just a question of who is going to handle 
the dollars which are available. Are they 
going to be handled by people engaging in 
businesses, permitted to use the larger por. 
tion to put a new wing on the factory or a 
new floor in the store, or are we going to 
take the money from the people increasingly 
in the form of taxes to give the politicians 
in Government to turn back to the public 
in the form of subsidies or benefits or pro- 
grams that Government operates? 

The wealth of this country comes from 
one place, and that is pumping it out of 
the soil somewhere. New wealth has to be 
produced from the soil or from the water in 
the form of raw foods or fibers or from the 
timber industries or metal industries or oil 
or coal, 

That new wealth is processed and turned 
over in the march of trade and pyramided 
up so that almost inevitably the national 
income is seven times, every year—good years 
or bad—the total amount of the price paid 
for the raw materials produced by new wealth 
in this country. The Government is simply 
a handler. It is the turnover and processing 
of each year’s production of new wealth that 
brings our annual national income to seven 
times the value of the raw materials. The 
Government itself produces nothing. 

So to my way of thinking, the less Govern- 
ment expense the more money for the people 
to spend in productive enterprises and in the 
expansion of new wealth, and consequently 
the greater is your expanded economy. The 
private dollar always buys more for America 
than the public dollar buys. 

Mr. PETERSON. I want to say, first, Mr. 
President, that as one who was born and 
raised in the State of Alabama, it encourages 
me to hear a Republican from South Dakota 
defend States’ rights and decentralization of 
power. 

The comment I wanted to make, Mr. Sen- 
ator, was this: You spoke of the conditions 
in England. England, of course, went social- 
ist because the majority of the people who 
Isn't it because 
the people were led to vote for socialism by 
the promise of the government for increased 
allotments and increased security, and aren't 
we moving down that same road very fast 
when we constantly increase our social- 
security benefits, when we lengthen the time 
of the unemployment compensation, when 
we give the farmer more and more billions 
for his potatoes and other products? 

Aren’t we moving down the same road that 
the English travel, buying the votes of these 
people for the purpose of perpetuating an 
administration that is moving more and 
more toward socialism? 

Senator MunpT. I want to say to my good 
friend from Alabama that I think the ques- 
tions on that answer themselves: I think 
we are, and that was the basis of my obser- 
vation that creeds and movements tend to 
produce facts. What we see is the result 
of an organized movement. 

I know you people in business have been 
so busy you haven’t had time, I imagine, to 
read the entire Communist creed. But I 
have studied that now for 20 years. I know 
what they planned and what they proposed, 


and this business of holding a carrot out 
in front of a horse, the long promise, is part 
of the program, of course, of every collectivist 
movement. 


But since you are from Alabama, may ! 
say something else? 

I have been trying to discuss these prob- 
lems which confront us now for a period 
of years, and in the last 2 years have had 
the termerity as a Yankee to go down into 
the deep South once or twice. I spoke cow! 
in Charlotte, N. C., 2 weeks ago today and 
Friday night to approximately 2,500 businesse 
men in Memphis, Tenn., in the city audie 








m. My theme there was this: That 
time is moving mighty fast; that if we are 
going to stop this drive toward centraliza- 
tion, I think there are three things—three 
ossible things—that might be done and 
which should be done in the very, very early 
re, 
“a 1, I think, sir, that if your great Demo- 
cratic Party of the South could recapture 
its party and rededicate itself to the prin- 
ciples of individual and State rights, nomi- 
nating a candidate of the capacity, let’s say, 
of Harry Byrp, of Virginia, that all kinds 
of Republicans in my area would be delighted 
to vote for that kind of candidate. That 
would stop the current crusade toward col- 
tivism. 
“ if that can’t be done, I think if the 
Republicans were to nominate a presidential 
candidate who would make a fight for the 
American way and make it clear that he 
went straight across the board with that 
concept and avoided putting into his plat- 
form and program a few minor proposals 
which understandably are insulting to the 
South, I think there are hopes, perhaps, 
that the South for the second time in his- 
tory might break its solid phalanx and vote 
for a principle instead of a prejudice. 

If neither one of those two things hap- 
pens, I think the tremendously significant 
analysis that Raymond Moley made of the 
British election in Newsweek is then in 
point. I think all of us should read and 


toriu 


read again that significant report by Mr. 
Moley in the last issue of Newsweek. Moley 
pointed out that the forces against social- 
ism in the last election cast 3,000,000 more 
votes than the forces of collectivism, but 


the forces opposing socialism were divided 
between Conservative and Liberal. And, as 
Moley said, “that is the trouble in America.” 
More people believe in the system that has 
made this country strong than the theory 
that politicians can make the country great- 
er, but they are divided, unhappily, by a 
historic, imaginary boundary drawn some 
place called the Mason and Dixon’s line. 

If there could come about a political re- 
alinement so that the forces believing in 
this system could make their influences felt 
on election days for President, I think you 
would see that well over 50 percent of all 
Americans, if they could vote in unison for 
the same candidate, would vote for a pres- 
ervation of State and individual rights and 
for defeat of those who would glorify poli- 
ticlans at the expense of the private citizen. 

I think those are three possibilities; none 
of them are very easy to bring about, but 
all of them are possible. Any one of the 
three, in my opinion, will rededicate Amer- 
ica to the faiths of its fathers. I sincerely 
hcpe we shall not permit devotion to the 
Mason and Dixon's line in America to cause 
us to fall completely victim to those devoted 
to the Communist line in Russia. 

Mr, Jones. Since we are running right 
close to our lunch hour and we have an- 
other very fine speaker, I think we will bring 
this session to a close. 

I would like to say to Karl again, thanks 
very much for being here. 

An announcement or two: This afternoon 
we have two very fine speakers on the pro- 
gram that will have something to say thatI 
now will be interesting and informative. 

First, Mr. Denham, the general counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board who 
1S how more of a controversial figure than 
he has been in the past, because of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 12. 


We also have Senator BrRIEN McMAHOoNn, 


the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, who has consented to talk to 
Us In a closed meeting and off the record on 


the subject of atomic energy and defense. 
J think that is a full program for the 
aiternoon, and tonight, of course, is our 
annual dinner at which Senator Tarr will 
ik On the subject, Are we heading toward 
Nnancial disaster? 
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That speech will be brdadcast coast-to- 
coast with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

The last count is that we still have nearly 
300 Senators and Congressmen on hand, and 
I am sure that it will be an evening which 
you will all enjoy. So please don't any- 
body try to catch the Congressional today, 
and stick it out with us. 

We will adjourn for luncheon in the same 
room we met yesterday. 


(Whereupon at 12:20 p. m., the morning 
session adjourned.) 





Equality of Treatment an Opportunity in 
the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
appended the extensive text of a text and 
picture story in a leading national maga- 
zine, Our World, of June 1950, entitled 
“United States Armed Forces, 1950.” It 
is regrettable that the pictures cannot 
be shown here and it is to be hoped that 
Members will take occasion to review 
them as they are just as important as 
the text. The story is the culmination 
of a monumental project for this maga- 
zine, having required the work of 6 mem- 
bers of its staff working around the clock 
for 2984 man-days, and who traveled 34,- 
500 miles by plane, car, jeep and foot 
and shot 3,600 pictures in 10 military 
installations. 

Such a story and the pictures accom- 
panying it are most valuable to show the 
progress which has been made in elim- 
inating segregation in the armed forces 
and encouraging equality of treatment 
and opportunity regardless of race, creed, 
color or national origin in response to 
the Presidential Executive order of July 
6, 1948, and the directive of Secretary 
of Defense Johnson of April 6; 1949. 

I introduced House Resolution 328 
seeking an investigation of this whole sit- 
uation by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee at the opening of this session. At 
that time I said “Certainly our consti- 
tutional democracy cannot tolerate dis- 
crimination or segregation among men 
who wear the uniform of the United 
States and have sworn to uphold its na- 
tional security at the cost of their very 
lives.” I pointed out, too, the damage 
that had been done to us in the use by 
Communist propagandists of race rela- 
tions policies, particularly in our armed 
forces, 

The appended article shows that much 
progress has been made, but that much 
still remains to be made, particularly in 
the Army where due to the numbers con- 
cerned and other conditions progress has 
not been as rapid as in the Navy and the 
Air Force. This summation of the whole 
situation is put into the Recorp in a spirit 
of helpfulness as a progress report and 
also to show the area in which further 
progress is required. It is written with 
considerable objectivity and contains nu- 
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merous facts which should be of in- 
terest to every Member concerned with 
the effectiveness of the National Military 
Establishment. 


UNITED States ARMED Forces, 1950—Equatiry 
OF TREATMENT AND OPPORTUNITY IN ARMED 
Forces Is No Hoax BuT A WORKING POLicy 
OF UNITED STATES 


The Executive order of President Truman 
calling for “equality of treatment and oppor- 
tunity for all those who serve in our country’s 
defense” works. It works because Secretary 
of Defense Louis A. Johnson has made it clear 
to all branches of the armed forces that with- 
in the immediate future he intends to ac- 
complish complete integration of Negroes 
into all of our services. It works because 
tens of thousands of white and Negro boys 
and girls in all branches of the service—and 
from all sections of the country—have shown 
the democratic will to work, eat, sleep, play, 
and if need be, fight together in the service 
of their country. 

Not every intention of the Truman order 
has been accomplished. The Department 
of the Army has only had an “acceptable” 
plan since January 16 of this year. Other 
branches of the armed forces have been at 
work implementing Defense Secretary John- 
son’s policy less than a year. There can be 
no doubt until every all-Negro unit is com- 
pletely abolished full equality will not be 
achieved. But the degree of opportunity 
open to Negroes in our armed forces today is 
a far cry from those dim days 20 years ago 
when Negro cavalrymen were used as “offi- 
cers’ grooms” and Negro seamen were re- 
stricted to duty as mess stewards. 

Pictorially this story is limited to 10 major 
defense installations in the zone of the inte- 
rior (continental United Siates). But it 
gives a fair picture of the degree of Negro 
integration in all our armed forces. It is 
limited also to men and women in uniform. 
But it reflects the growing favorable treat- 
ment accorded a vast army (about 70,000) of 
Negro civilians who serve under the flag in 
United States and overseas. 

Today in our armed forces roughly 100,000 
Negroes are in uniform: 60,000 in the Army, 
25,000 in the Air Force, 15,000 in the Navy 
and Marine Corps. -Many of these troops re- 
main engaged in service units. However, 
increasing numbers of them are in training 
in tactical units for combat duty. In all 
armed-forces schools of whatever branch of 
the service—the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, or the Marine Corps—the training pro- 
gram is carried on with no separation based 
onrace. For all Negro personnel the integra- 
tion program spells greater freedom. 


ARMY’S OLD QUOTA SYSTEM WHICH ONCE 
STYMIED INITIATIVE IS OFF—HOW FAR NEGROES 
GET NOW IS UP TO THEM 


The Negro soldier stands today strictly 
upon his own merits so far as promotion and 
advancement in the Army are concerned. 
How far he can go no longer depends on 
Army quotas. That is borne out by the 
integration policy. And to understand how 
sweeping it is, it becomes necessary to sum- 
marize the Army policy on the use of Negro 
manpower, announced January 16. 

The Secretary of the Army, North Caro- 
lina’s Gordon Gray, reiterated the Truman 
order of equality of treatment and oppor- 
tunity. He made Army commanders respon- 
sible for the unreserved acceptance of the 
policies by all personnel under their com- 
mand. He made them responsible for the 
execution of the policies. A board of senior 
Army officers was named to make a periodic 
review of the utilization of Negro manpower. 
Processing of raw recruits, training in Army 
schools, eligibility for promotion and as- 
signment to military occupational special- 
ties were all placed on an Army-wide non- 
segregated basis. Selection and assignment 
of officers was also freed from any restric- 
tions based on race. 
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These policies can and have had far-reach- 
ing consequences for the 58,864 Negro en- 
listed men and the 1,233 officers. There are 
still many white commanders unwilling or 
unable to carry out these policies. These can 
only delay but never halt the trend toward 
integration. 


SHOULD WAR START TOMORROW, THE NEGRO 
SOLDIER IS BEING TRAINED TO BE READY TO 
DEFEND HIS COUNTRY—TODAY, NEGROES ARE 
GETTING THEIR BEST CHANCES 


World War II taught us a lesson. Racial 
intolerance was preventing us from making 
full use of this country’s manpower. Few 
Negroes were used er trained in combat tac- 
tics. The policy has Changed. The Depart- 
ment of Defense plans to make full use of all 
manpower if war should come. Today, more 
Negroes than ever are being trained in all 
phases of modern warfare. They are in com- 
munications, field, and mobile artillery, 
learning to use the recoilless 75’s, driving 
M-41’s and M-26’s. They’re learning not 
only how to follow but also how to lead in 
combat tactics. 

With white boys, many Negro youngsters 
at Fort Benning are grappling with the 
Army’s paratroop training program. As part 
of the proud troopers, they're learning the 
rigid discipline, fighting know-how, and the 
rugged team spirit of the outfit. A para- 
trooper’s life is no bed of roses, but these 
boys take to it like a ‘chute to the breeze. 
They learn how to fall, how to put on their 
harness. For 4 weeks they learn how to Jump 
from 2, to 34, to 250 feet, before they make 
the big 1,000-foot jump from a flying boxcar. 
They are in fine physical shape, don’t drink, 
and do little smoking. 


WHAT ARE THE ISSUES IN THE ARMY?——-HOW FAR 
CAN A COMMANDING GENERAL TAKE INTEGRA- 
TION ON A POST? 


There is still a wide gap between Army 
policy and Army performance. Separate in- 
fantry and artillery battalions of Negro 
troops, with separate quarters and only token 
integration of Negro and white officers, re- 
main the rule at many Army posts. In aux- 
iliary units integration on an individual 
level has begun. And it is the trend begun 
in these auxiliaries which seems certain to 
establish a pattern for afl. 

Some Army commanders have time and 
again raised the old fears that mixing the 
Negro and white soldiers indiscriminately in 
the same units will impair fighting morale. 
They have claimed that integration of 60 
large a mass of Negroes as are in the Army 
is more difficult than in the Navy and Air 
Force with their fewer numbers. These are 
old dodges without foundation in fact. The 
facts are that the Air Force has integrated 
fully 25,000 Negro airmen on an individual 
level without a single serious incident. The 
reason for Air Force success can be found in 
such blunt and forthright comment as that 
made by Air Force Maj. Gen. Laurence 6. 
Kuter, who wrote every Officer in his com- 
mand as follows: “Selected and qualified 
Negro officers and men will be assigned to 
duty throughout the Air Force without re- 
gard to race. * * * Commanders who 
cannot cope with the integration of Negroes 
into formerly white units or activities will 
have no place in the Air Force structure.” 

Within the month after this story is pub- 
lished the Fahy committee, established by 
President Truman, is expected to report on 
the execution of the integration policy. The 
firm attitude of the President, his Secretary 
of Defense, and the work of this committee 
are factors which face recalcitrant Army 
commanders unable to cope with the prob- 
lem of complete integration. Dynamic pub- 
lic opinion inside (two out of three white 
soldiers do not oppose integration) and out- 
side also faces them across their Maginot 
line of prejudice. And these are factors 
which make it possible to predict that within 


a@ matter of months (possibly at Fort Lewis) 
we will have the first completely racially 
mixed battalion. 


NAVY’S POLICY OF INTEGRATION TODAY CALLS FOR 
STEPPING UP NEGRO RECRUITING 


In comparison with the Army and Air 
Force there are fewer Negroes in the Navy 
(15,000). This number is less than 2 percent 
of the total strength. Traditionally Negroes 
were restricted to the Navy messmen’s divi- 
sion. Today, 8 years after this ban was drop- 
ped, most Negroes (about 60 percent) still are 
stewards. But in contrast with former years, 
Negroes now hold every general-service rating 
and serve on every type of ship. 

The Navy's drastically reduced appropria- 
tion is one of the main reasons for the Ne- 
gro’s numerically unimportant role in this 
service. With economy demanded, the Navy 
pruned out its least capable men, relegated 
much of its fleet to the “mothball” class, and 
operated installations with minimum crews. 
The Navy has witnessed a trend from com- 
plete segregation to one of integration. It 
began 6 years before the Executive order 
banned discrimination. 

In April 1942 the Navy announced its ex- 
periment to train Negro volunteers as sea- 
men. And in June 1942 it followed through 
by opening Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion to Negro apprentice seamen. In Septem- 
ber of the same year, 150 of these trainees 
arrived at Hampton Institute for advanced 
training in such general-service ratings as 
machinist mates, electricians, metalsmiths, 
cooks, bakers, and carpenters. Subsequently, 
the Seabees division (similar to the Army’s 
engineers) was opened to Negroes. And in 
November 1943 the Navy began using Negro 
seamen and rated men aboard ships. 

Today its policies for equality of treatment 
and opportunity are fully approved by the 
Secretary of Defense. Implementing this 
policy, it has stepped up recruiting among 
Negroes and encouraged college students to 
enroll in the Naval ROTC, Also, the stew- 
ards branch has lost its “for minorities only” 
label. 

Faced with unprecedented orders some 
ship and station commanders required several 
reminders before they adopted the equality 
program. But enlisted men accepted it and 
there were no incidents. Tan faces, once 
the symbol of the Navy’s servant caste, now 
are recognized as skilled craftsmen on battle- 
wagons, Carriers, and subs. 


WILL NAVY COMMISSION MORE NEGROES?— 
ANSWER IS “YES” 


Today Negroes operate cranes, control radar 
apparatus, handle electrical and clerical jobs 
aboard such aircraft carriers as the Roose- 
velt and Midway (the Navy’s pride). In the 
event of another war undersea strategy will 
figure prominently. And in increasingly 
important sub and antisub squadrons 
Negroes serve in a variety of general service 


ratings. Their job well done also extends to 
battle wagons, destroyers, and auxiliary 
craft. 


Negro base personnel and trainees are just 
sailors at New London, Conn., Norfolk, and 
Great Lakes naval establishments. North- 
erners and southerners from every family 
background are buddies. But there is a 
problem. There are only 17 Negro officers in 
the Navy and Naval ROTC’s and Annapolis 
will hardly produce more than 10 annually. 
This problem is being tackled by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equality of Treatment 
and Opportunity in the Armed Forces, but as 
yet no solution has been found, 


THE MARINES HAD NO NEGROES BEFORE 1942, 
BUT TODAY FOLLOW NAVY DIRECTIVES IN ATTI- 
TUDE TOWARD NEGROES 
Although the Marine Corps takes its orders 

from the Navy, its policy toward Negroes 

does not always follow the Navy pattern. 

In fact, the Marines did not accept Negroes 
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in their ranks until 1942 when the Op 
was being mobilized to a strength of 70,000 
Yet when the Marines hit the shore at Boy. 
gainville in 1943, Negroes were among them 
Later they fought in all the Marine cam. 
paigns through Okinawa. 

Today, of the 74,000 men in the Marines 
about 1,500 are Negroes, most of them jn 
pay grade 6, the next to lowest. The number 
of them in pay grade 1 is increasing, mai; ly 
because the quota system in the Marines 
has been abolished. Montford Point, onc6 
designated as “a recruit training center fo; 
Negro Marines” is deserted but for a fow 
guards watching United States Government 
property. Now Negro Marines do their boot 
under the same conditions as the white boys 
at Parris Island, 8S. C., and San Diego, Calis. 
From there they move on either to the 173 
square miles of Camp Lejeune or, depend. 
ing on their ability, to basic schools at 
Quantico, Va. 

As the east coast center of varied Marine 
Corps training activity, Camp Lejeune is the 
home of the famous Second Marine Division 
and the Marine Barracks, Headquarters and 
Service Battalion, in which are some 300 Ne. 
groes. They mess, use the same service 
clubs, and are billeted with white boys. Camp 
facilities include a free theater (in the 
Army it costs 24 cents), a 19-hole golf course 
and the use, on separate days, of Marston 
Hall, a palatial ballroom, 

The Marines have four Reserve Negro sec- 
ond lieutenants, but none on active duty, 
But the way is open, if they can qualify, 
WACS, WAFS, WAVES, MARINES—LESS PUBLICIZED, 

BUT VERY IMPORTANT IN THEIR OWN RIGHTS 

ARE SERVICES WOMEN 


Negro women specialists served with the 
Army and Navy during World War II. En- 
listing when the Women’s Army Corps was 
founded in July 1942, Maj. Charity Adams 
commanded a Negro WAC unit overseas, 
Maj. Harriet West, another of the Army's 
Negro pioneers, was chief of the Planning 
Bureau Control Division in the Army's Wash- 
ington headquarters. Pacesetters in the 
Navy were Lt. Harriet Pickens and Ensign 
Frances Wills. There were no Negro WAFS 
or women Marines during the war. 

Today Negro women hold responsible jobs 
in all branches of the service within the 
zone of the interior, and in Europe and 
Japan. Capt. Blanche Scott commands the 
all-Negro WAC detachment at Fort Dix. 
Others who command Negro WAC units with 
strategic jobs are Lt. Margaret Barnes at 
Madigan General Hospital, Tacoma, Wash, 
and Lt. Doris Williamson at Fort Lewis, Wash. 

At present Negro WACS number 594. There 
are 200 WAFS. Typical of these is Staff Sgt. 
Annie Moore at Lackland Air Field Base, Tex. 
Flight leader of 127 white and Negro WAFS, 
she is a member of the permanent party 
on the base. Figures on the number of 
Negro WAVES are not available. An estimate 
places them at 15. There are only two Negro 
women on active duty in the Marine Corps. 
After training at Parris Island, S. C., on 4 
completely unsegregated basis, they are on 
assignment at National Marine Headquarters 
in Washington. 


THE AIR FORCE MAKES NO BONES ABOUT WHAT IT 
MEANS BY INTEGRATION—NEGRO BOYS ARE 
BEING TRAINED IN ALL ITS HIGHLY TECHNICAL 
DEPARTMENTS 
When the Negro unit at Lockbourne Alt 

Base was decentralized last October, many 

Negroes had their misgivings. The “Race 

Base” (as Lockbourne was slanged) had oper 

ated so well under a Negro commander that 

they felt it was a crime to break it up. Some 
were convinced that Negro pilots would be 

lost in the diffusion, be grounded Lecause %f 

race, and would lose their flying pay. O'e!s 

saw the glory of the Three Hundred and 

Thirty-second scattered to the winds. 











Those were short-term views; in many 
ases, selfish. The Air. Force proposals pro- 
vided for the assignment and utilization of 
Negro personnel on the basis of individual 
ability. All references to race were to be 
stopped. Breaking up Lockbourne was only 
the initial step in the implementation of the 
policy. Soon enougl: the Air Force showed 
that it meant business. By December 31, 
last vyear—the time set for the policy to be in 
complete operation—.he scheme had worked 
far beyond expectations without the least 
friction. The majority of Negro air officers 
with whom Our World talked are now sure 
that this is the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to the Air Force in terms of a long- 
range plan. A few still “beef” about the 
high percentage of grounding among Negro 

lots. 

But investigations in Washington indicate 
to Our World that white boys have suffered 
just as much; and grounding, in most in- 
stances, has been ordered because of appro- 
priation cut-backs or to conform with age 
limitations. 

If anyone needs confirmation of the Air 
Force’s good faith in the accomplishment of 
this program, a visit to Lackland Air Field 
Base, deep in the heart of Texas, will do it. 

Being the “gateway to the Air Force,” 
Lackland, more than any other base, needs 
the strictest supervision to mold its raw 
recruits. Maj. Gen. Charles W. Lawrence, 
the commander, has set down the strictest 
liscipline for the acceleration of the inte- 
gration plan. If any “jeep” has racial preju- 
dices when he enters the indoctrination cen- 
ter, he had better get rid of them. From the 
time he hits the “Red Arrow” until he leaves 
the base at “Grand Central Station,” his race 
is incidental. The flight chiefs, who prac- 
tically teach them everything they learn, 
are carefully screened. And, on graduation, 
these boys receive assignment strictly on 
adlity 








er personnel, too, like Maj. Lee Ray- 
ford and Lt. Bill Kelly, have been appointed 
here strictly because of their ability. 





TOGETHER, “CHASING ELECTRONS” OR FLYING 
JET PLANES, NEGRO AND WHITE BOYS ARE 
BUILDING A GREATER AIR FORCE 


And Lackland is not alone. In varying de- 
ciency, dependent on local com- 
manders and geographical position, the Air 
Force's nonsegregation program is going into 
high gear. We saw Negro youths at Keesler, 
in Biloxi, Miss., side by side with whites, 
tudying the most technical elements of air 
c control, radar net defense, and com- 

ini We saw Negro officers (many 
of them ex-Ninety-ninth men), side by side 
With white boys “chasing electrons,” sweat- 
ing through calculus, or studying the super- 
sonic trainer. We saw them at officers’ clubs, 
with their wives, eating at the same tables, 












munications, 


slumped on the same bars as white officers 
nd their wives. We saw them in the same 
BOQ’s, in the same toilets. 


At Williams Air Field Base in Arizona the 
me thing happens. There, the center of 
ie jet-plane command, the boys—black and 
White—sleep, eat, and live “jets.” To them 
and tl wives the all-important project is 
v planes, jet engines, and their perform- 
ance, Four Negro officers are flying instruc- 
tors here, among them the fabulous “Mr. 
th,’ . John Whitehead. 
es all this mean? It means that 
ree is following the order to the 
nd in its true spirit. In fact, giving 
ile to the old bromide of racial incom- 
patibility, 
‘E LOGIC OF THE COLD WAR DEMANDS COMPLETE 
‘TEGRATION OF NEGROES IN ALL DEFENSE 


FORCES 


Lt 
a 
the Air Fx 


the 





sp ‘alseworthy as are the moral and the 
rounds for giving to all Negroes full 
in Our armed forces, there are even 
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graver considerations which make integra- 
tion mandatory: The very security of the 
Nation is at stake. 

The cold war now being waged against 
western democracy by world communism is 
making wide use of examples of antidemo- 
cratic treatment of Negroes in America to 
win the allegiance of darker peoples all over 
the world. The allegiance of more than 
seven hundred million is weighing in the 
balance. Segregation, denial of opportunity 
to Negro Americans, spells tragedy for Amer- 
ica in the cold war of ideas. America cannot 
afford anything less than complete integra- 
tion in her armed forces. 

If the “cold war” becomes “hot” then 
there is even greater reason for the fullest 
utilization of all available Negro man- 
power to save the Nation. 

It is against this background of clear 
necessity that one sees the Truman adminis- 
tration through its Department of Defense 
move into high gear to carry out its program 
of equality of treatment and opportunity for 
Negroes in the armed forces. Much remains 
to be done. There are still military com- 
manders “overprejudiced in grade.” But the 
race is against time. And time is short. 
United States armed forces in 1950 must 
march forward to complete integration for 
all of America’s races. 





Warmed-Over Biscuits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I attach the following column by 
Doris Fleeson, which appeared in the 
Washington Star, May 3. The column 
speaks for itself in its careful review of 
the absolute clearance of State Depart- 
ment personnel by the Republican Eight- 
ieth Congress, a clearance now being dis- 
puted by other less responsible Repub- 
licans. 

WARMED-OVER Biscurits—McCarTHyY’s FAMOUS 

List OF SUBVERSIVES COMPILED By GOP 

EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


His fellow Republicans of the Eightieth 
Congress compiled Senator McCartTHy’s fa- 
mous list of subversives in the State Depart- 
ment during 1947-48. 

Various committees analyzed it, took tes- 
timony on it, and concluded by praising the 
State Department and its security officer, 
Deputy Under Secretary John E. Peurifoy, 
for their zeal. Then they pigeonholed it 
without even bothering to make a report. 

The Senator from Wisconsin thus stands in 
the grotesque position of accusing the only 
Republican-controlled Congress in 20 years of 
having failed to do its duty in rooting out 
communism. 


WHOLE STORY IN DETAIL 


The Tydings subcommittee of the Senate 
will momentarily disclose the whole story in 
detail. It will show that— 

Every name on the list of 81 supposed 
Communist sympathizers handed to Senator 
Typincs by Senator McCartHy appears on the 
old House list. 

The descriptions given by Senator McCAr- 
THY of the 81 tally in substance in every in- 
stance with the descriptions given in the 
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House record as to ages, dates, type of work, 
background, etc. In some instances Senator 
McCartTuy scarcely bothered to change the 
wording. 

As the subcommittee reconstructs the 
story, the original list was put together by 
the staff of House Appropriations, then func- 
tioning under the iron hand of Representa- 
tive JOHN TABER, of New York. At the time 
President Truman had not issued his loyalty 
orders so that Mr. Taser’s people helped 
themselves freely from State Department 
files. 

Of files the Department had plenty. It 
had just been vastly swollen by the transfer 
of many war agencies. The investigators 
took a sampling of 108 names to the Hill and 
Mr. Peurifoy followed. 

Before the Eightieth Congress bit the dust 
House Appropriations, Expenditures, and 
Foreign Affairs, and Senate Foreign Relations 
all had a whack at the 108 and Security Offi- 
cer Peurifoy. The personal interest taken by 
Representative Taser, a tough customer, 
showed in the fact that it was the only State 
Department item to which he gave his own 
attention. The rest he entrusted to Repre- 
sentative STEFAN, of Nebraska, but when the 
list was at issue Mr. TABER sat in. 


BALL HANDLED SENATE JOB 


Senator Ball of Minnesota, then Senator 
TaFt’s principal backstop on labor policy, 
handled it for Senate Appropriations. The 
Senators not only cleared the State Depart- 
ment but never leaked the fact of the list. 

Representative Chenoweth of Colorado 
headed the Expenditures Subcommittee 
which closed its hearings after 3 days and 
voted four to one not to continue with the 
matter. 

The final sweeping exculpation came from 
Representative Jonkman, chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee, who 
said on the House floor: “I want the Mem- 
bers to know there is one department in 
which the known or reasonably suspected 
subversives, Communists, fellow-travelers, 
sympathizers, and persons whose services are 
not for the best interests of the United 
States, have been swept out. That is the 
Department of State.” 

Representative Jonkman modestly took 
credit for the Republican-controlled Con- 
gress for his happy situation with a few 
kind words thrown in for himself and Mr. 
Peurifoy. 

Then came Senator McCartuHy. The Sen- 
ator has bounded lightly from 205 fellow- 
travelers to 57 card-carrying Communists 
and he gave the Tydings subcommittee 81 
names. His 81 all appear on the old House 
list of 108 by name and description. 

Actually 51 of the 108 were never hired 
by State. It is presumed that Senator Mc- 
CarTHy got his 57 card-carriers by subtract- 
ing the 51 unhired from 108—and, of course 
making a rather large assumption as well. 

Of the 57 who were hired, only 40 remain 
with the Department. They have been found 
absolutely loyal after investigation and re- 
investigation by the FBI and the President's 
loyalty boards. 

Representative KARSTEN, Missouri Demo- 
crat, hinted at the above in his blast at 
Senator McCartny for his attempt through 
deceit and fraud to hoodwink and inflame 
the American people. 

Some politicos are slightly more tolerant. 
They suggest that Senator McCartHuy needed 
a flery speech for a Lincoln Day Dinner and 
some Republican handed him these warmed- 
over biscuits. Ambitious but little-noticed 
here, he then found the attention he at- 
tracted was irresistible. Perhaps he was a 
little stampeded by the headlines. Thus say 
the Democrats. 

The Republicans apparently are 
moan: “Say it ain’t so, JOE.” 
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“Little Abner” Brannan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1950 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
Democratic National Committee for its 
realistic appraisal of the Brannan plan, 
as evidenced by its recent announce- 
ment that the comic book technique will 
be used to explain it to the people. This 
is a most intriguing development indeed. 
I am sure most of my colleagues will 
agree that there could be no more ap- 
propriate medium than the comic car- 
toon for depicting the Truman admin- 
istration’s so-called farm program. Un- 
fortunately, the humorous aspects will 
be replaced by the tragic if this mon- 
strous proposal to regiment the farmers 
is foisted upon the already overburdened 
American taxpayers. 





Taxation of Annuities of Retired Federal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission of the House, I would like to 
all attention to the following commu- 
nication written by Mr. H. G. Richey: 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO UNJUST TAXATION OF 
ANNUITIES OF RETIRED FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


New Or.Eans, LA., March 1, 1950. 
Hon. Rosert L. DOUGHTON, 
Chairman, House Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
Washington, D.C. 

HonorasBrie Sir: The following statement 
and plea is submitted in behalf of those 
Federal employees who, when retired, had 
to sever their connection and withdraw mem- 
bership from any employee organization in 
which they were associated, in order to re- 
duce their living expenses to the level of 
the annuity they were granted by the Gov- 
ernment. This group of retired employees, 
having no connection with any employee or- 
ganization which may be represented before 
your committee in support of proposed leg- 
islation, will have no representation except 
this statement, submitted by their repre- 
sentative whose signature is hereinafter 
affixed. 

This statement is submitted with the re- 
quest that it be laid before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and be made a part of 
the record of hearings on proposed legisla- 


tion, such as bill H. R. 124, which is to 
clarify section 18 of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, relative to the collection of 
any tax on the annuity paid to retired Fed- 
eral employees. This group of retired em- 
ployees requests favorable action by your 
committee on such legislation, and early 
enactment into law by the Congress. That 
our request is just is shown by the following 


arguments: 


(a) The Civil Service Retirement Act (sec. 
18) provides that the annuity of retired em- 
ployees shall not, “be assignable either in 
law or equity, or be subject to execution, 
levy or attachment, garnishment, or other 
legal process.” 

The wording of this section clearly indi- 
cates that the Congress which enacted the 
Retirement Act, intended that the retired 
employee should receive the full value and 
benefit of the annuity, without any reduc- 
tion by “levy” or “other legal process.” The 
word “levy” as defined by Webster’s New In. 
ternational Dictionary, is “to raise or collect, 
as by assessment, execution or other legal 
process; to execute or impose by authority, 
as to levy taxes, toll, tribute, or contribu- 
tion.” Note how closely the wording of sec- 
tion 18 of the Retirement Act follows the 
definition of the word “levy” as given by the 
dictionary, and that this recognized author- 
ity on the meaning of words states that 
“levy” means to collect taxes by “levy,” and 
the Retirement Act exempts the annuity from 
“levy.” 

The word “levy” to the layman means to 
tax, or to levy a tax, and to date there has 
been no legal interpretation as to the mean- 
ing of the word “levy” as used in section 18 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act. Taxing 
the annuities is the result of a decision by 
the Treasury Department, the agency which 
collects the tax. That it is an unjust tax 
is shown by the fact that no legal action 
can be taken, under the law, against the 
annuity, to collect any unpaid taxes. There- 
fore, it would seem that the collection of a 
tax, which cannot be collected by a legal 
process, is an illegal tax, and an illegal col- 
lection. Bill 124 should be enacted into law 
to clarify and make explicit the intent of 
section 18 of the retirement law, and the 
intent of the Congress which enacted the 
Retirement Act. 

(b) The Railroad Employee Retirement 
Act provides that “No annuity payment 
shall be assignable or be subject to any tax 
or garnishment, attachment, or other legal 
process under any circumstances.” 

The Civil Service Retirement Act provides 
that “None of the moneys mentioned in 
this act shall be assignable, either in law or 
equity, or be subject to execution, levy or 
attachment, or other legal process.” 

The only material difference in the word- 
ing or meaning of the two separate acts, is 
any difference there may be in the meaning 
of the word “levy” and the word “tax.” Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary defines 
the word “tax” as, “A sum imposed or levied 
upon the members of a society to defray 
its expenses; a charge or burden, usually 
pecuniary, laid upon persons or property.” 
Note that the word “levied” has the same 
meaning as the word “taxed” or “tax.” Com- 
parison of the two sentences quoted from 
the two different acts, clearly indicates that 
the two words, “levy” and “tax,” were in- 
tended by Congress to mean the same thing. 
However, under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
the annuity of a retired railroad employee 
is not taxed, while the civil-service employee, 
under a ruling of the Treasury Department, 
has to refund, or “kick back,” a part of his 
annuity in an unjust tax. 

When an attempt was made to obtain an 
interpretation of section 18 of the Retirement 
Act, by the United States Attorney General, 
that Office advised that such action could 
only be taken on the request of the Presi- 
dent or the head of a department. When the 
President was requested to obtain such de- 
cision or interpretation, the request was re- 
ferred to the Internal Revenue Bureau, the 
agency which collects the tax. 

When a retired employee protested against 
the collection of a tax on his annuity, and 
made payment under protest, he was advised 
by the Internal Revenue Bureau that: 

“Consideration was given to the question 
of the taxability of annuities received by re- 
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tired civil-service employees in connection 
with the preparation of the income-tax reg. 
ulations and the fact was established that 
section 18 of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
was not intended to exempt annuities from 
Federal income tax, and that such annuities 
were taxable under the provisions of section 
22 (b) (2) (A) of the Internal Revenye 
Code.” 

The Internal Revenue Bureau also citeq 
the following court decisions relative to the 
collection of income taxes: Disouke y. U, 5. 
(297 U. S. 167); Raymond v. Commissioner 
(114 F. (2d) 140; 311 U. S. 710); Gillespie y, 
Commissioner (128 F. (2d) 140); Nanne y, 
Commissioner (165 F. (2d) 304), 

A study of the decisions cited shows that 
section 18 of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act, or the meaning and intent of the word 
levy as used therein, was in no way a part of 
the cases decided; hence the decisions citeq 
have no bearing on the present question. 

The various tax laws passed by Congress, 
under which the Internal Revenue Bureay 
operates, instructs the Commissioner of In. 
ternal Revenue that, “There shall be levied, 
collected, and paid,” etc., etc. Note the word 
levied as used in the tax acts, instructs the 
Commissioner to levy and collect the tax; 
then note that section 18 of the retirement 
act states that the annuity of retired Federal 
employees is not subject to levy. Thus to 
levy and collect a tax on the annuities 
granted to Federal employees, retired under 
the retirement act, is in violation of section 
18 of that act. 

It has been suggested by the collecting 
agency that a test could be made and an 
interpretation obtained, by a retired em- 
ployee refusing to pay the tax, and take the 
case through the Tax Court, and to the 
higher courts. The retired employee, how- 
ever, has neither the finances, or the ex- 
pectancy of life to institute such proceed- 
ings, and can only seek relief through the 
Congress. 

To give some relief from their present 
situation the retired employees request that 
proposed legislation, such as H. R. 124, be 
reported favorably by your committee, and 
enacted into law by Congress. 

Congress has recognized the decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar by granting 
various increases in the salary of employees 
still in active service, but no such consid- 
eration has been given the retired employee 
These aged retired employees, physically in- 
capacitated by age or ailment from obtain- 
ing further employment, to augment their 
annuity, seek relief through your commit- 
tee and the Congress, by enactment into law 
bill H. R. 124, or similar legislation. 

As representing the herein described group 
of retired Federal employees, I thank you 
and the committee for your kind considera- 
tion. 

Very respectfully, 





H. G. RICHEY. 





Runyon’s Last Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, we 
are now in the midst of a Nation-wice 
cancer drive sponsored by the American 


Cancer Society. I participated in the 
opening ceremonies of this national cam 
paign, at which time I presented a medal, 


he 


the Clement Cleveland Award, to U 











distinguished columnist, Walter Win- 
chell, who at that time donated on behalf 
of the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund 
$950,000, with which to get the drive 
under way. 

There appeared in the April 22, 1950, 
issue of Collier’s magazine an article 
relative to the fight against cancer, 
which is a matter of vast importance to 
the American public. The article, en- 
titled “Runyon’s Last Story—By His 
Friends,” was written by Albert Q. Maisel. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Runyon’s Last StTorRY—By His FRIENDS 

(By Albert Q. Maisel) 

A few weeks before Damon Runyon died 
of cancer, he took the short end of a thou- 
sand-to-ten-dollar bet. It was the kind of 
pet you could get only on Broadway, where 
the bookies can figure the odds, even on life 
and death, more accurately than any 






Zunyon bet that he would return after 
his death. He had no expectation of ever 
winning that wager. “It’s just,” he 
shrugged, “that I couldn't resist the odds.” 

Yet Runyon, the gifted writer who knew 
Broadway and the race tracks and the prize 
rings far better than they knew themselves, 
has come back. Today, more than 3 years 
after the ashes of his wasted body were 
sprinkled into the winter wind over Man- 
hattan, he is influencing the lives of all 
those who know him and of hundreds of 
thousands to whom his name was only a by- 
line beneath which they knew they would 
find a terrific story. 

Runyon’s last story is being written by all 
the weird and wonderful characters who 
peopled the tales he wrote while cancer 
lowly choked him. It’s a magnificent story 
of a strange and democratic memorial 
erected by a million Joes and Janes, touts 
and chorus girls, crooks and con men, gen- 
erals and Congressmen, who have jumped 
it the chance to buy their way into the busi- 
ness Of being philanthropists. 

Like much of Runyon's fiction, it is full 
of bad guys doing good things. But it isn’t 
fict There is nothing fictional about 
3,000,000 bucks in cold, hard cash. 

It is also the story of Runyon’s friends, 
the worldly wise denizens of table 50 at New 
York’s Stork Club, who started out to raise 
enough money to endow a bed in Memorial 
Hospital in New York and ended up in the 
philanthropic big time, teaching new tricks 
to the experts. 

The plot, like every Runyon story, has a 
surprise twist. The hep characters who 
ed off the Runyon Memorial Fund as 
timental gesture have had their baby 
away from them. A million contrib- 
utors have made it public property and thus 
proved what Runyan could have told them 
‘rom the start: You never know what the 
people will do except that it’s always better 
than you think. 

The fund got its start 4 days after Run- 
‘n died, just before Christmas in 1946, 
When Walter Winchell grabbed his micro- 
phone to begin his staccato Sunday-night 

rage of the air waves. “It seemed like 
hothing much at the time.” Winchell recalls. 
Yr more than a year 1 had watched one 
of my oldest and dearest friends dying. In 
so time we had talked of everything 
oe ath, because you don't talk of death 
“ ‘1 & Man whose voice has been choked out 
of him, & man who has to write down on 
wre of paper every word he wants to say. 
holy negates was released at last from the 
pain h © never talked about, I had to say 
“ing, lf only to get it off my chest. 
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“There I was, with the mike in front of 
me, and for the first time in my life the 
words came hard. But what I did say, they 
told me afterward, was that maybe other 
people felt the way I did about the thing 
that had killed Damon, that maybe they'd 
want to send a buck or so and take a share 
in building a Damon Runyon Memorial to 
fight cancer. 

“I didn’t have the slightest idea how much 
we could raise, twenty or thirty thousand, 
maybe even seventy-five thousand tops. 
But that wasn’t the point. It was just one 
of those things you do first, then reason 
about afterward.” 

When Winchell walked out of the studio 
that night in Miami and began his usual 
tour of the night clubs, people sidled up to 
him and stuffed money into his pockets. 
The next day, at Tropical Park, you could 
have mistaken him for a bookie, getting the 
kind of heavy play most bookies only dream 
about. In restaurants head waiters, famous 
for itching palms, slipped him $5 bills. 
Guys on the rim of the underworld—the 
shadowy characters straight out of Run- 
yon’s books—stopped him in the street to 
say, “Lay this C note on the cancer deal.” 

Winchell, pad in hand, tried to be business- 
like: “What name shall I put this contribu- 
tion under?” 

More often than not the answer followed 
the line of one gangland figure who said, 
“Never mind me name—just put it down as 
from ‘synonymous’.” 

The mail came in baskets. Three days 
after the first broadcast, Winchell got a 
panic-stricken call from his secretary in New 
York. “Help,” she screamed. “I’m drowning 
in dollar bills.” 

Winchell, by then was deep in trouble 
himself. It had never occurred to him that 
you can’t just set yourself up in the founda- 
tion business by making an announcement 
over the air. There were technicalities he 
had never heard of about the little matter of 
collecting money even for a good cause. The 
postal authorities and the Department of 
Justice, while not quite ready to throw the 
columnist into the calaboose, made clear that 
the formalities had better be complied with 
in a hurry. 

Winchell put through a rush call to lawyer 
Morris Ernst. “Get us a charter, Morris,” he 
begged, “before they throw me into the jug. 
But don’t forget, we have no money to 
spend. Every cent we collect goes to cancer 
research. So shop around and see if you 
can get a charter for nothing.” 

Soon Winchell made another discovery. 
It was necessary to have officers if you were 
going to have a foundation. Again the 
phones buzzed. Winchell called Broadway 
columnist Leonard Lyons to ask him to be 
vice president. Lyons accepted. Sports col- 
umnist Dan Parker, Winchell tagged as “El 
Presidente.” Parker demurred. ‘You started 
this thing,” Dan said, “You be the president.” 

“Oh, no,” Winchell replied, “I’ve got the 
money—lI’ll be the treasurer.” 

There still remained the problem of a sec- 
retary. Here Winchell tagged Leo Linderman, 
the Lindy of Lindy’s Restaurant on Broad- 
way. “That,” Walter explains, “gave us a 
free board room in which to hold meetings, 
with free board guaranteed.” 

The Damon Runyon Fund was in business, 
and everybody wanted to get into the act. 
For a time Winchell appointed honorary 
directors like a Kentucky governor appoint- 
ing colonels: Arthur Godfrey, Milton Berle, 
Gabriel Heater. Finally he just passed out 
word that every newspaperman in the United 
States was, willy-nilly, an official honorary 
director of the fund, their rights and duties 
to give the fund plenty of publicity and to 
forward all contributions without taking 
anything off the top for expenses. This was 
about as radical a departure from standard 
fund-raising practices as can be imagined. 
In over 3 years of operation, with the first 
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$3,000,000 funneled through the banks and 
out into the research laboratories, the fund 
has spent not one penny for overhead or 
administration. 

Whenever receipts have to be printed, Win- 
chell calls Lyons and asKs him to get some 
receipts. When letterheads are needed, he 
calls Parker and asks for letterheads. When 
the volunteer secretaries need a place to sit 
down, the Park Sheraton Hotel in New York 
is spontaneously moved to discover that it 
has an unrentable suite. Out of the blus 
comes a volunteer sign painter and on the 
door go the words: “Damon Runyon Memor- 
ial Fund.” 

The fund officers have applied their no- 
overhead rule as rigorously to themselves as 
to all others. Winchell, Lyons, and Parker, 
frequently traipsing around the country to 
officiate at Runyon Fund benefits or take 
part in ceremonies turning over money to a 
research institution, always pay their own 
way. Their expenses have averaged over 
$15,000 a year. 

The very amateurishness of this approach 
to fund raising has had a curious effect. 
Since the three officers admitted they knew 
nothing about fund raising, everybody else 
could qualify as an expert. Suggestions, of- 
fers, and propositions poured in. 

MEMORIAL HANDICAPS BOOST FUND 

Jerry Brady, of Tropical Park, touched off 
an avalanche of contributions from the rac- 
ing world when he ran the first Damon 
Runyon Memorial Handicap early in 1947. 
It netted the fund $5,000. Other tracks fol- 
lowed. Suffolk Downs topped Tropical Park 
with a 10-grand Runyon Handicap, which it 
now runs annually. Hollywood Park turned 
over a full day’s receipts—about $35,000. 
Churchill Downs runs a Memorial Handicap 
and tops it with an additional $5,000 from 
the gate receipts on Derby Day. Chicago 
tracks turned over $33,000. All in all, some 
38 tracks, virtually every major United States 
racing park, have worked out one twist or an- 
other to swell the coffers of the Runyon 
Fund. 

Other contributions have come from 
sources that would shock the staid directors 
of more orthodox philanthropies. The coin- 
machine industry dropped a $350,000 jack- 
pot into the fund. Bugsy Siegel, who left 
much unfinished business when he was shot 
to death 3 years ago in Beverly Hills, some- 
how had the foresight to slip the fund an 
$8,000 check only a few days before his 
demise. Joseph “Socks” Lanza, the ex-king 
of Fultop Fish Market, sent $250 from Sing 
Sing Prison, where he was serving a term. 
With the check was a note from Lanza's 
lawyer, apologizing for the meagerness of the 
Offering. ‘“ ‘Socks’ would be glad to raise 
much more,” the letter said, “if it could be ar- 
ranged for him to circulate more freely.” 

A few months later the Sing Sing grape- 
vine brought news that Lanza himself was 
suffering from cancer. His friends, who still 
ran things in Lanza’s old hunting grounds, 
the fish market, decided to tack a premature 
Lanza memorial onto the now burgeoning 
Runyan Memorial. By methods best not 
talked about they rounded up a bank roll. 

It would have been simple enough to put 
the money in an envelope and trust it to 
But the underworld never makes 
a pay-off that way. Late one night Leonard 
Lyons received a phone call and a voice said, 
“Stay put, fella. Ya gettin’ some visitors.” 

Lyons stayed put. Presently in walked 
three gentlemen, their coat collars raised 
high, their hatbrims pulled way down. Each 
one pulled out a cigar box and placed it on 
the table. Then all three of them gumshoed 
away, leaving the bug-eyed columnist to dis- 
cover, inside the boxes, 6,000 greasy dollars, 
smelling strongly of fish. 

A PUBLICITY-SHY STATESMAN 

Actually, the underwor!d's part in the total 
fund i 1 one, far overbalanced by 
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contributions from the other end of the 
social scale. One of the earliest large con- 
tributions was a $5,000 check from a dis- 
tinguished elder statesman. A scrawled note 
read simply: “Don’t advertise this.” A few 
months later Winchell buttonholed the 
donor and argued him into a release of his 
name on the theory that, if people knew that 
Bugsy Siegel could support the Runyon 
Fund, they also had a right to know it was 
approved and supported by Bernard Baruch, 

Another small check came in, pinned to a 
letter which read: “I like what you fellows 
are doing about cancer. Please don’t put 
this in the papers and don’t look at the 
amount of this check. It’s all I can afford 
from a humble soldier’s pay.” 

This request for anonymity was honored 
until Winchell recently presented a check 
for cancer research at Columbia University. 
With Columbia’s president standing along- 
side him at the microphone, he then read the 
note, ending with the signature, “Dwight D. 
Eisenhower.” 

3etween the noteworthy contributors of 
high and low degree stands a vast army that 
now totals nearly 1,000,000 individuals— 
workmen, housewives, actors, ranchers, pen- 
sioners, and children. 

A private stationed in the Canal Zone 
presented probably the most heartbreaking 
donation in fund history, His pay had been 
snafued for a long time. When the Army 
finally came through, he received nearly 
$1,500 in a lump sum. He bought ten 
$100 money orders, every last one made out 
to the Runyon fund. His letter ended with 
a simple postscript: “Hope this helps you 
catch that cancer. It killed my wife.” 

In New Yorks’ teeming Bronx some 7-year- 
olds decided to help by putting on a cellar 
show and charging 2 cents admission, 
Neighborhood adults contributed pennies. 
After a few weeks, a swarm of grimy young- 
sters emerged from the subway and entered 
the fund’s office. Each toted a clinking milk 
bottle which he promptly poured out on the 
desk. The pile totaled 9,000 pennies. In 
Warrenton, Va., a group of kids from the 
horsey set got the same idea. They trotted 
out their own ponies and let other children 
ride them for a 5-cent contribution. 

At least a dozen individuals have converted 
the fund into their own memorials by re- 
membering it in their wills with sums rang- 
ing from a few dollars to many chousands. 
The fund also is acquiring pruperty. One 
woman gave it a share jn an Arizona gold 
mine. The father of a 16-year-old, cancer 
victim learned only through Winchell’s an- 
nouncement over the air that a close friend 
had donated the major share in a high-pro- 
duction oil well to the fund in memory of 
the boy. Oilman John Wrather turned over 
to the fund the renamed Runyon-McGee Well 
No. 1, with a guaranteed income of at least 
$100,000. 

Actors and night-club entertainers have 
worked out ingenious methods of shaking 
down their audiences for the Runyon Fund, 
Comedian Joey Adams, for example, wrote a 
book and proceeded to peddle it at every per- 
formance, calmly charging $5 per volume and 
turning the entire proceeds over to the Run- 
yon Fund. His collections total well over 

0,000. 

Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
II devised another fund-raising gimmick. 
With ticket scalpers getting $60 a seat for 
tickets for South Pacific they arranged to al- 
lot 14 house seats for every performance to 
the Runyon Fund. These tickets are sold to 
the highest bidders. St. Subber and Lem- 
uel Ayers followed suit with their show, Kiss 
Me Kate. To date, this has netted the fund 
well over $60,000, 

The latest innovation in Runyon fund rais- 
ing, one that promises a tremendous sum for 
cancer research, was suggested in a letter by 
the wife of an Army colonel, 


TRYING IT OUT ON GODFREY 


Winchell tested it out first on Arthur God- 
frey before a recent Sunday-night broadcast. 
“Whatever became of all the short snorters 
we used to collect during the war?” Walter 
asked him. 

Godfrey dug out his wallet. Buried deep 
behind old auto licenses and honorary deputy 
sheriff cards, he found a yard or so of pinned- 
together short-snorter money. He displayed 
it, then began to return it to its hiding 
place. 

But Winchell was too quick for him. He 
appropriated the short snorter and 10 min- 
utes later was screaming the story on the 
air, ending: “Send me a million please.” 

For days vast bundles of soiled and folded 
samples of every kind of legal tender in the 
world came through the mails. 

Another inspiration occurred the night 
fire swept Bar Harbor, Maine, and a cancer 
laboratory burned to the ground. A mile 
away, a doctor sat in his car watching 35 
years of his lifework go up in flames. Then, 
over the car’s radio, came Winchell’s voice: 
“This is to tell Dr. Little up in Bar Harbor, 
Maine, that the Damon Runyon Fund is mail- 
ing him 50 grand tonight. He will get it 
in the morning.” 

A few months ago Milton Berle reached 
right through the television cameras to shake 
down all America for the fund in a 17-hour 
performance. By the time he dropped from 
exhaustion, he had gone through 76 cups of 
coffee and collected $400,000. 

Occasionally, heels have tried to latch onto 
the growing fame of the fund. One of the 
boldest was a Midwest fight promoter who 
called Winchell to announce that he was 
going to put on a series of bouts for the fund. 
Winchell plugged the bouts on the air, and 
then waited for the check—which didn’t 
arrive. 

After 2 weeks Walter blew his top. He 
learned that the promoter had once been a 
partner of another shady figure whose fame 
rests upon his ability to get arm-twisting 
jobs done anywhere in the United States. 
The arm twister was sent for. Winchell 
banged the table: “Get me that money in 48 
hours. 

“And if I don’t get it,” he added, “you 
can tell that no-good welsher that I'll get on 
the radio every Sunday night until every 
boxing commission in the country has 
barred him from the fight business.” 

The astounded thug backed slowly out of 
their restaurant meeting place. 

Two hours later, $5,800, the exact amount 
due the fund, was quietly slipped into the 
columnist’s pocket. 


PHONIES GET THE BRUSH-OFF 


Occasionally a cancer faker touting a quack 
cure tries to horn in on the good will that 
envelops the fund. Winchell, Lyons, and 
Parker, however, have learned how to get rid 
of these phonies. All three, recognizing that 
their forte is fund raising, not cancer re- 
search, have wisely used the same experts 
who guide the allocation of grants for re- 
search for the American Cancer Society and 
the United States Public Health Service. 

Even here the trio has followed the rule 
of “not one cent for overhead.” Forty days 
after the fund was started they voted their 
first grant of $250,000 to the New York 
chapter of the American Cancer Society. 
They tied only one string onto the grant, 
that the society would provide them, free, 
with an expert adviser. That is how they 
acquired John H. Teeter, who makes order 
out of their chaos, yet lets them run as wild 
as they want to whenever they get an idea 
for raising money. 

Teeter and other fund advisers have saved 
Winchell and his pals from a number of 
boners. Winchell, for example, felt that 
money coming from the 48 States should 
go back to all of them. 
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But, under Teeter’s tutelage, the amatey:; 
who run the fund discovered that you can 
parcel out the money on a simple geo graphi- 
cal basis. Some States just don’t have the 
scientists and the laboratories capable o¢ 
using research funds to full effect. So Run. ” 
yon Memorial money goes to the institutio; 
best fitted for cancer research. 

More than $2,500,000 has already gone 
to colleges and hospitals in 34 States, 


MORE WORKERS BEING TRAINED 


Frustrated in its original scheme for geo. 
graphical distribution, the board of director 
is still trying to lick this problem, really the 
problem of a lack of cancer exper 
pouring more than $410,000 into fellow 
ships for individual researchers who today 
work in the big cancer centers but who will 
eventually move out to fill gaps in the na. 
tional cancer research pattern. 

Although experts advise the amateurs who 
direct the Runyon Fund, the final decisio; 
on spending money as well as on 
it rests with the directors. Only two direc. 
tors’ signatures are required on a fund check 
but never has any decision been reache d 
without the O. K. of the entire board. 

When the Runyon Memorial first began, 
many an old-line fund raiser and scientist 
looked askance at the brash, ae il- 
minded, high-pressure team. Today, many 
of their unorthodox methods, such as seiaias 
money by giving away a house and lot, have 
been adopted by other public-health and 
research foundations. 

Winchell and Lyons and Parker have not 
only learned from the experts, they have 
taught them as weil. And the greatest les- 
son they have taught is that the people—all 
people—will give and give and give and give 
if given half a chance, 














Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
excellent editorial from the April 24 issue 
of Trainman News, publication of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
The editorial, which presents so convin c- 
ingly the case for Alaska statehood, 


follows: 
ADMIT ALASKA Now 


The important -Alaska statehood bill !s 
soon to come up for consideration by tue 

enate, and we’re hoping the lawmakers Wi 
lose no time in admitting this rich and stra- 
tegically vital Territory into the Union. 

Since a statehood plank is embodied in 
the platforms of both major political 
there can be no legitimate reason (or pl 
tracted delay. The measure passed the House 
of Representatives some time ago. 

Although many BRT’ers live and w 
Alaska and have repeatedly expressed the: 
desire to have it made a State, our in" 
extends beyond the membership. 

Alaska has earned the right to a place 0 
the Union. Its population and resour 
adequate to support State governmer it. its 
resources, in fact, and population of appros- 
imately 185,000, are greater than wl 
nearly half of the States at the time th 
were granted statehood. Some which wer 
admitted with fewer people than Alas«? 
clude Delaware, Georgia, Rhode Isiana, + 














Ohio, Mississippi, Illinois, California, 


nessee 
and Missouri. 


The United States has received wealth 
from Alaska amounting to 400 times the 
purchase price of $7,200,000, a fabulously 
profitable investment. At present it has no 
public debt. Alaskans are subject to all the 
taxes, including the income tax, but have no 
yoice in how the money is spent. And 
wasn't our battle for freedom based on the 
rallying ery that “taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny”? 

Because of its lack of participation in our 
national programs, Alaska has suffered eco- 
nomically. Its underdevelopment is glaring 
by contrast when we consider that only 54 
miles away, across the Bering Straits, the 
Soviets are pushing the limits of agriculture, 
erecting experiment stations every 100 miles, 
and establishing a permanent farm popula- 
tion to support a new industrial, mining, and 
military development. 

This latter point must be weighed with 
considerations of self-preservation. Today, 
when every national act of our Government 
has its effect on the cold war, it would seem 
strategically and psychologically imperative 
that Alaska be admitted to statehood and be 
afforded the defenses necessary from such 
disquieting potentialities. 

Gov. Ernest Gruening recently stated that 
Alaska today is literally defenseless; it could 
be taken in a few hours by two air-borne 
divisions, which could overwhelm the meager 
garrison of 8,000 men stationed there. Fact 
is, Alaska was the only portion of America 
invaded and for a time held by the enemy in 
the last war. 

Granting of statehood would demonstrate 
to the other nations of the world that we 
practice what we profess about self-deter- 
mination, self-government, and the superi- 
ority of the democratic process. This is of 
vital importance during these trying days 
when democracy is being challenged through- 
out the world by totalitarian propaganda. 

The importance of these issues transcend 
narrow party lines. The Senators should 
pass the measure promptly. 





Statement Submitted in Opposition to 
H. R. 7595, “To Protect the United 
States Against Certain Un-American 
and Subversive Activities,” by Mr. 
Nixon, of California, or Any Similar 
Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave, [ am inserting in the REcorp my 
own statement submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in op- 
position to the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950: 


ForMAL STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE AR- 
THUR G, KLEIN, or New YorkK, TO THE Com- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES IN 


OrposiTIon To H. R. 7595 on ANY SIMILAR 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am opposed to the bill, H. R. 7595, 
to protect the United States against cer- 
tain un-American and subversive activities, 
and for other purposes,” on the grounds 
that the bill is too vague, its criminal sanc- 


tions 


S too harsh, that it is unnecessary and 
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redundant, that every good purpose which 
might be served by the bill’s enactment is 
better served by existing legislation and ad- 
ministrative action, and that its other pur- 
poses are themselves dangerous and sub- 
versive of American democracy. 

It is my considered opinion that the mere 
introduction of this legislation, or any simi- 
lar legislation, and the dignity given it by 
formal hearings, is an abject confession of 
lack of faith in the ideals of democratic liv- 
ing, and appears to me to be a serious effort 
to introduce totalitarian uniformity of po- 
litical thinking under the guise of making 
totalitarianism unlawful. 

I am sure that the sponsor of this bill 
is motivated by a sincere desire to protect 
the United States against foreign and do- 
mestic enemies, which is a meritorious and 
desirable purpose; but I disagree profoundly 
with the means. 

I should like to remind the committee that 
one of the most brutal tenets in the whole 
depressing manual of revolutionary com- 
munism is that the end justifies the means. 
This does violence to the modern concept of 
ethics, and to the basic premises of the 
demccratic way of life. 

I feel that the enactment and active en- 
forcement of such legislation would weaken 
our democracy and destroy that which all 
ox us seek to protect. 

With some change in language but with 
no change in its nature and ultimate ends, 
this is the measure which I fought in the 
Eightieth Congress, which I fight today, and 
which I shall continue to fight. 

At the outset, I want it clearly understood 
that my opposition to all legislation of this 
kind springs from my own deep faith in the 
strength of American democracy, and not 
from any external influence. 

1. The bill is redundant and unnecessary: 
Every useful and desirable purpose that could 
or would be served by the enactment of such 
legislation already exists in the statutes of 
the United States or in the explicit powers 
bestowed on the Chief Executive by the Con- 
stitution, 

Mr. Chairman, I instituted a search of the 
United States Code for existing law to prove 
this measure to be duplicative and re- 
dundant. I was startled anew to discover 
with what minute supervision the 80 Con- 
gresses which have preceded this one into 
history have acted to safeguard the security, 
the dignity, and the sovereignty of this Na- 
tion, without violation of the letter or the 
spirit of the Constitution and the noble 
principles of representative self-government 
by majority rule, without threat to the 
rights of dissident minorities, on which this 
great Nation has flourished and endured 
since the Declaration of Independence in 
1776. 

We found that scarcely a chapter in any 
title of the code was without some measure 
of national protection. We found that every 
useful purpose which might be accomplished 
by H. R. 7595 or a variation of it is being 
accomplished under present law, or.by execu- 
tive action under explicit powers. 

Because of the sheer bulk of the notes 
which resulted from this search, we have 
reduced the catalog of sections to those of 
major importance, and have prepared the 
notes in the form of an appendix annexed to 
this statement; I request that it be included 
as a part of my statement. 

The 1946 edition of the code was used. 
Even in synopsis form, the resulting citations 
from titles 8, 18, and 50 are so voluminous 
that we mentioned some titles only by name 
and number; and we have skimped on the 
appendix to title 50 and the supplements 
issued since 1946, containing enactments 
subsequent to the general edition. 

I was impressed by the fact that with the 
exception of the quickly repealed Sedition 
Act of 1798 statutory enactments up to 1939 
had studiously refrained from entering the 
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field of thought and association; beginning 
with the Hatch Act in that year there has 
been a regrettable tendency to attempt to 
emulate the Fascist and Communist dicta- 
torships by prescribing “naughty thoughts.” 

The instant bill represents, perhaps, the 
most startling innovation in that fleld ever 
seriously considered by a congressional com- 
mittee; and I trust sincerely that, as I shall 
show, the views of the author of the bill on 
other comparable legislation will prevail 
here. 


(See appendix for recapitulation of cita- 
tions to the 1946 United States Code, and for 
statement by Hon. William O’Dwyer, mayor 
of New York City, in 1948, in opposition to 
Mundt-Nixon bill in 80th Cong.) 


2. The bill is vague *and woefully lop- 
sided: The title of H. R. 7595 instantly raises 
questions of constitutionality in its vague- 
ness. 

A careful search of the laws fails to dis- 
close a statutory crime of subversion; as 
codified, the subtitles of the Smith Act re- 
fer to subversive activities but the text does 
not refer to them directly in the category 
of prohibited acts under the subtitles. (See 
U. S. C. 18, secs. 9 to 15, inclusive.) 

Undoubtedly it would be possible, though 
difficult, to frame an objective judicial or 
legislative definition of subversion and to 
make specific acts definable as subversive 
illegal; but it is utterly impossible to arrive 
at any objective definition of un-American- 
ism. 

Acts highly patriotic to one good citizen 
are despicably un-American to another. 
The phrase is, and must be, completely sub- 
jective, as a matter of semantics. It can 
have only that meaning by which it is 
clothed in the mind of the speaker. 

To me, for example, the invasion of private 
beliefs and associations and the imposition 
of a standard of political and economic ortho- 
doxy, together with the extremely dangerous 
current tendency to freeze the current eco- 
nomic system or systems into statute, are 
highly un-American. 

To some of my colleagues, and in equally 
good faith, the very opposite is true. 

I hope the time will never come in America 
when I can impose my beliefs on another 
person, or another person can impose his 
beliefs on me, by force of law or arms. 

The policy statement incorporated in H. R. 
7595 under the heading, ‘Necessity for Legis- 
lation,” raises the same issue of subjective- 
ness. 

There is no factual statement in this pre- 
amble with which I strongly disagree, and 
only one or two conclusions of opinion in 
which I believe the validity of the logic is 
dubious. 

What I disagree with violently is the thesis 
that the remedy for the threat lies in un- 
democratic suppression of free opinion and 
the imposition of drastic criminal sanctions 
to enforce that suppression. In this I stand 
with Oliver Wendell Holmes and other great 
American lawyers and jurists who insisted on 
the capacity of truth to find acceptanc? in 
the free marketplace of ideas. If this is a 
pragmatic concept of political teleology, it is 
self-evident that the genius of America has 
been pragmatic, and any effort to bend that 
genius to dogma must fall, or destroy the 
genius which has made this country great. 

The attempt in sections 2 and 3 to define 
totalitarianism only in terms of communism 
is absurd on its face. 

The dogma on which a totalitarian govern- 
ment rests is unimportant to the effect on 
the governed; a totalitarian government may 
be a personal dictatorship, a dictatorship by a 
class, or by a caste, or by a clique, or junta. 
Totalitarian dictatorships may and often do 
repudiate in practice the principles to which 
they subscribe in their published ideology. 
Perhaps the most damning indictment of 
Communist dictatorships in these countries 
where they exist is their brutal perversion in 
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the practice of statecraft of the principles 
they publish to the world. 

Aside from the philosophical inaccuracy of 
these sections, they quite obviously open the 
way to subjective interpretation and con- 
sequent abuses and injustices. It would be 
an emotional and intellectual impossibility 
for any group of fallible men to make an 
objective finding of the facts and the law un- 
der these definitions. 

Similarly, the attempt in section 4 to de- 
fine as acts what may be only thoughts or 
utterances introduces a novel principle into 
American concepts of justice and law. 

There is a strong clash between succeeding 
sentences of this section. In the first sen- 
tence of section 4 ga) the act declared unlaw- 
ful is anything substantially contributing 
to a totalitarian dictatorship “the direction 
and control of which is to be vested in, or 
exercised by or under the domination or con- 
trol of, any foreign government, foreign 
organization, or foreign individual.” 

The succeeding sentence, much more ra- 
tionally, gives a definition of a totalitarian 
dictatorship in terms of any dictatorship in 
which there is no practical distinction be- 
tween the single dominent political party 
and there is forcible suppression of all op- 
position to the party. 

But for the life of me, I cannot tell 
whether the crime the section attempts to 
define is limited only to an effort to estab- 
lish a foreign-dominated dictatorship, or 
extends to any kind of totalitarian dictator- 
ship. 

Paragraphs (b) and (c) set up a category 
of crimes in which the principal factor is 
knowledge or reason to believe. 

Apparently enforcement of these fantas- 
tic provisions is to lodge with the Attorney 
General; but what prosecutor, what court, 
what jury, can look into the minds and 
hearts of accused and of accuser and say 
what knowledge or reason to believe lay 
there? The paralyzing fear of prosecution 
through some error of judgment would re- 
duce public administration to an ineffective 
palsy of indecision. 

The bland disregard of existing dictator- 
ships of the extreme right is not flattering 
to the intelligence and knowledge of the 
American people. 

It is true that the three principal and ex- 
plosively expanding totalitarian govern- 
ments of the extreme right—Hitler’s Ger- 
many, Mussolini’s Italy, and Hirohito’s 
Japan—have fallen; there still exists one 
totalitarian and authoritarian regime de- 
liberately patterned on and fostered by the 
Italian and German Fascist dictatorships, 
and actively and expensively propagandizing 
in the United States today. 

I refer now to Falangist Spain, in which 
Dictator Franco maintains a government no 
less absolute than Hitler’s, and differing in 
political dogma from Hitler’s only in about 
the same degree quantitatively and quali- 
tatively as Mussolini’s corporative state dif- 
fered from Hitler’s Nazi state. 

There are a number of personal dictator- 
ships of the nature of total government, 
but resting on little in the way of party 
dogma or ideology. At least one of these— 
that of Peron in Argentina—seems to be 
headed in the direction of complete totali- 
tarianism, including absolute one-party rule, 
active foreign propaganda with an ultimate 
aim of imperialist expansion by force, sup- 
pression of dissid&nt opinion by police-state 
methods, and abrogation of all civil rights. 
In Argentina’s threat to the contiguous free 
republics of South America, and to the peace 
and harmony of the Western Hemisphere, 
there appears at this stage to be no real 
difference between the Russia of Stalin, the 
Germany of Hitler, the Italy of Mussolini, 
the Japan of Hirohito, and the Argentina of 
Peron. 

Except as the phrase, “totalitarian dicta- 
torship,” is all-embracing, there is nothing 
in this bill to indicate any recognition of 


totalitarianism except that of militant rev- 
olutionary communism. 

8. This bill is class legislation of a pecu- 
liarly vicious kind: It singles out for oppro- 
brious sanctions a small and limited class 
of American citizens, and condemns them, 
not by judicial process, but by legislative and 
administrative fiat, and (with minor excep- 
tions) not for overt acts of criminal nature 
but for passive association and for alleged 
thoughts and beliefs. 

4. This bill would open the door to cruel 
distortion and abuse. No single person or 
administrative body should ever, in a nation 
calling itself democratic, be given such broad 
and sweeping powers of condemnation over 
other persons as would be bestowed by this 
bill to the Subversive Activities Control 
Board 

This bill would deliver to a small body of 
men of fallible knowledge and decision abso- 
lute power over the thoughts and associations 
of our whole population. 

There is no use in saying that such power 
would not be abused, or that safeguards 
against abuse will be written in. 

It is legalistically impossible to write safe- 
guards which will prevent abuse of such vast 
and dictatorial power of destruction. The 
definitions in the bill are vague and sweeping, 
and the language constitutes an invitation 
to the Control Board to exercise its great 
powers on a subjective basis; the Board’s 
answerability to the courts is less than per- 
fect, since no aggrieved party could conceiv- 
ably recover in a favorable judgment the 
good name lost by the original administrative 
decision. 

Merely to carry out its defined duties the 
Board would require an army of investigators, 
with a constantly widening latitude of faulty 
and subjective judgments in each descending 
echelon of authority. 

5. The bill is dangerous and subversive 
of American freedoms: Such legislation, by 
whatever name it may be called, opens the 
door to the very evils it seeks to guard 
against. 

By proscribing an unpopular political and 
economic dogma, this measure would intro- 
duce totalitarian controls of thought and 
association, a principle deeply repugnant to 
the Constitution, to American traditions, and 
to the best that has been written by our 
founding fathers and political leaders. 

Thomas Jefferson said: 

“Subject opinion to coercion: Whom will 
you make your inquisitors? Fallible men; 
men governed by bad passions, by private 
as well as public reasons.” (From Notes on 
Virginia, query 17.) 

6. There is, and by definition can be, no 
adequate safeguard in the bill against false 
accusation of groups having no primary po- 
litical significance: While I cannot conceive 
of a time when this measure would be sus- 
tained by the courts, judicial adjudication 
necessarily takes a long time; and in the 
meanwhile, with no recourse, many groups 
primarily ethnic or religious would be open 
to false -accusation, shame, and disgrace. 
Labor unions would be vulnerable. 

7. The penalties provided are unduly 
harsh: The bill abandons principles of court 
procedure and legislative standards which 
have grown up through centuries of slow 
evolvement to their present state, which is 
yet less than perfect. 

8. This is the wrong way to preserve our 
democratic way of life: If the same energy 
put behind this bill were devoted to enact- 
ment of the President's civil-rights program, 
the country and the world would be better 
served. 

The way to preserve our democracy is to 
make it more democratic, not less so. 


When every man has an equal opportunity 


to earn a living, regardless of race, religion, 
national derivation, creed, or status; when 
every man is equally safe from assault, dis- 
crimination, and illegal action by law offic- 
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ers; when every man is equally free, ang 
freely equal, within the obvious limitations 
of his own natural gifts; when every man j; 
judged on his own worth, and not by any 
external qualification, then, I assure you, the 
Communist Party will wither away and igs. 
appear. 

All revolutionary parties, regardless ot 
their ideological content, thrive on discop. 
tent, insecurity, discrimination, and fear. 

I condemn as boldly as any member of your 
committee the chicanery, the deceit, the doy. 
ble talk, and the absolutism of revolutic 
communism. However, the whole appr 
of this bill to the very real economic, polit. 
cal, and social problems of our wountry js 
negative. 

I differ from the author of this measure {ny 
believing that not repression and indiscrim; 
nate proscription but redress of grievances 
is the answer to the discontent on which, in 
the black depression years, the Communist 
Party gained its greatest membership in the 
United States and elsewhere, while revolu- 
tionary fascism took over absolute power in 
Italy, Japan, Germany, and Spain. 

By your own figures, the Communist P 
of America is today in a parlous state 
membership has shrunk to a small figure 
about one-thirtieth of 1 percent of the pop- 
ulation. 

As for fellow travelers, I am sure tha 
those who were not shaken loose by the 
Hitler-Stalin alliance in 1939 have been 
jarred from their emotional moorings 
the end of World War II. 

The only members left in the Communi: 
Party in the United States are the har 
core of fanatics—those to whom commu 
nism is less a political and economic pana 
cea for obvious wrongs than a religion 
which they cling with psychotic fervor 

This legislation would create martyrs o 
the true Communists, and might even arouse 
sympathy among many people hithert 
gusted by the terrorism, the imperialist ag 
gression, and the blind bigotry of commu 
nism, both as a world movement and as 
personal religion. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the c 
mittee, I urge you to drop this bill andt 
devote the resources of your commit 
ferreting out the real un-American \- 
ties which are on every side—the hoode 
terror of the Ku Klux Klan and its imita 
tors; the insecurity, political and economic, 
of our Negro citizens in every State; the op: 
advocacy of falangism and the existence 
Falangist cells under one name or another 
in some of our States, especially where there 
is a Spanish-speaking population; economic 
and political discrimination against many 
minority groups, whether ethnic, religious, 
economic, or political; the resurgence 
Germanism in the United States; the cr 
ing paralysis of monopoly enterprise 
is clutching at the throats of free and 
business competition of small units. 

You have a vast field in which to 

It is a disservice to the House and ' 
country to become so opsessed wit 
danger that you fail to see other and « 
real un-American activities. 

I cannot add anything to my opposition. 
I am against the bill, secticn by section, 
line by line. 

I can, however, if the comm‘ttee will per- 
mit, point out a curious iuconsistency 0 
the part of the author of the bill, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. NIxon}. 

On page A2129 of the Appendix to the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD the gentleman inserted &0 
editorial in opposition to a proposal mace 11 
the other body for the licensing of t#¢ 
motion-picture industry. 

The gentleman’s position on the cemsor- 
ship proposal almost precisely expresses MY 
own views on the bill which you have under 
consideration. 

I ask permission of the committee, Mr 
Chairman, to include the remarks of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Nixon] 4 


arty 
Its 








of the record on the instant bill, 
sk that the committee take into con- 


a part 


ndIa 
sideration the utter lack of consistency be- 


tween his authorship and support of the 
e Control Act of 1950 and his strong 


Subverslv 
meee n to an almost identical proposal 
affecting the motion-picture industry. 


“MorE FEDERAL CONTROL 

“pxtension of remarks of Hon. RicHArp M. 

Nixon, of California, in the House of Rep- 

resentatives, Wednesday, March 22, 1950 

“yr, Nixon. Mr. Speaker, one of the most 
startling and dangerous proposals which has 
been made in recent years is the suggestion 
that a Federal bureau should be set up for 
the purpose of licensing the motion-picture 
industry. Even actors and actresses would 
be required to take out licenses with the 
Government before they could appear in pic- 
The ostensible purpose of this pro- 


ures. 
sana is to improve the standard and quality 
of motion pictures. The ultimate effect of 
it, however, can be not only censorship of 
motion pictures themselves but also com- 
plete control of the individual lives of those 
who appear in and produce the pictures. 
“But the greatest threat inherent in this 
proposal is the precedent that would be es- 






shed. It would open the way toward 


Si 


sing everybody who engages in inter- 
state commerce. This, in the final analysis, 
gives the Federal Government the power to 
deny a license to anybody whose business 
standards and personal behavior it does not 
pprov Right now- we should be giving 
nore thought to reducing the power of the 
Federal Government to control our indi- 
vidual lives and fortunes rather than con- 
sidering proposals to increase that power. 
“The motion-picture industry has estab- 
lished its own governing body to enforce a 

ie of morals and ethics. Under this pro- 
jure, the industry has been eminently suc- 
ul in raising the moral standards of the 
ilms it produces. True, under this self- 
regulation, the code governs only the produc- 
tions themselves and does not apply to the 
private lives of those who appear in the pic- 
tures. But I see no more reason for the 
Federal Government to set itself up as the 
arbitrator of the moral conduct of individ- 
in the motion-picture field than I do in 
eny other field of private employment.” 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, I agree with the gentleman’s posi- 
tion here absolutely. 
I am opposed to such authoritarian con- 
trols 

I am opposed to them in the moving- 
picture industry, in publishing, in politics, 
in religion, and in this legislation. 

















APPENDIX TO FORMAL STATEMENT BY REPRE- 
SENTATIVE APTHUR G. KLEIN, oF NEw YORK, 
IN OPPOS:TION TO THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVI- 
TIES CONTROL ACT oF 1950 


CITATION TO THE UNITED STATES CODE, 1946 
EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT 


18, Criminal Code and Criminal 
Procedure 


Part I. Crimes 


Chapter 1. Offenses against the existence 
of government: Every one of the 17 sections 
this chapter support my thesis that li. R. 
is redundant and unnecessary, and 
t every proper and desirable end which 
might be accomplished by its enactment is 
better accomplished by existing law or ad- 
ministrative action under explicit powers. 
Sections 1, 2, and 3, codifying statutes go- 
Ing back to the first Congresses under the 
Constitution following the successful out- 
Come of the Revolutionary War, define and 
Prescribe punishments for treason and mis- 
(It is to be noted that 
nstitution includes a restrictive defi- 
1 Of treason to guard against the very 
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Prision of treason. 
the ¢ 
Nitior 
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of indiscriminate accusation and pro- 

tion provided for in this bill; this bill 
and others of similar intent are, by defini- 
tion, evasions of the constitutional limita- 
tions by creating a lesser order of offenses 
tainted with treasonable intent.) 

Section 4 defines and prescribes penalties 
for inciting rebellion and insurrection, (See 
also title 50.) 

Section 5 interdicts correspondence with 
foreign governments and their agents for 
all purposes except that of redress for pri- 
vate wrongs, in language more exact than 
that of the proposed legislation. 

Section 5 defines and penalizes seditious 
conspiracy; sections 6 and 7 prohibit re- 
cruiting or serving in armed forces opposing 
the United States. 

Sections 9 to 17, inclusive, codify the 
sweeping provisions, prohibitions, and pen- 
alties with very great delegations of power 
to the Attorney General, embraced in the 
act of June 28, 1940 (Alien Registration Act). 

It is noteworthy that there is a similarity 
not only of intent but of language between 
these sections and the text of H. R. 7595. 

Section 9 is one of several having sub- 
heads citing subversive activities, but with 
no specific reference in the text. The sub- 
head reads: “Subversive activities; under- 
mining loyalty, discipline, or morale of 
armed forces.” The text is broad and 
sweeping, and is not confined to states of 
war or emergency. 

Section 10 (same; advocating overthrow 
of government by force) is equally sweep- 
ing in its interdictions of seditious activi- 
ties, while section 11 makes unlawful con- 
spiracy to violate the sections. 

Section 12, containing the broadest grants 
of power as to search and seizure ever 
granted by Congress to an executive agency 
in peacetime, is now covered by rule 41 of 
the Federal Rules of Prosecution (q. v.). 
See also note under this section. 

Sections 14, 15, 16, and 17 provide for 
registration of a large category of organiza- 
tions, with a wide grant of power to the At- 
torney General, in language paralleling the 
bill before you. 

Since these sections are now undergoing 
their greatest court test I refrain from any 
comment beyond their citation as complete 
and adequate protection against any dangers 
of sedition or of seditious conspiracy, from 
within or from foreign sources, against our 
country, in peace or in war, when taken in 
conjunction with other provisions which I 
shall cite specifically or by reference. 

Chapter 2. Offenses against neutrality: 
The 19 sections of this chapter act to guard 
this Nation against unintended involvement 
with foreign quarrels, and provide punish- 
ment for individuals commiting acts danger- 
ous to amicable relations with other powers. 

Chapter 3. Offenses against elective fran- 
chise and civil rights of citizens: Not only 
do sections 51, 52, 53a, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, and 
59 offer specific protection against the in- 
ternal imposition of totalitarianism; the 
principle on which these sections are founded 
clashes headlong with the indiscriminate 
grant of power in H. R. 7595. Additionally, 
this chapter contains the provisions of the 
act of August 2, 1939 (Hatch Pernicious 
Political Activities Act), of which section 611 
reads: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person em- 
ployed in any capacity by any agency of the 
Federal Government, whose compensation, or 
any part thereof, is paid from funds au- 
thorized or appropriated by any act of Con- 
gress, tc have membership in any political 
party or organization which advocates the 
overthrow of our constitutional government 
in the United States. 

“2. Any person violating the provisions of 
this section shall be immediately removed 
from the position or office held by him, and 
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thereafter no part of the funds appropriated 
by any act of Congress for such position or 
Office shall be used to pay the compensation 
of such person.” 

Chapter 4. Offenses against operation of 
Government: Every section in this long chap- 
ter relates directly, or can be made to relate 
without any wrenching of the plain intent of 
the law, to the national security and to that 
stability and freedom needed by a democratic 
and representative government against the 
overreaching power of unscrupulous indi- 
viduals or conspiratorial groups. 

All sections are cited by reference; but 
some sections are necessarily more specific 
and relevant than others. 

Sections 71 to 87, inclusive, are concerned 
with defining and prohibiting false person- 
ation of United States agents and officials or 
private persons in negotiations with Gov- 
ernment and fraudulent conversion of Gov- 
ernment funds or property. 

Section 88 is a general provision against 
conspiracy so all-embracing as to demand 
full quotation: “If two or more persons con- 
spire either to commit any offense against 
the United States, or to defraud the United 
States in any manner or for any purpose, 
and one or more of such parties do any 
act to effect the purpose of the conspiracy, 
each of the parties to such conspiracy shall 
be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned 
not more than 2 years, or both.” 

Section 89 prohibits and penalizes threats 
against the President; section 91 prohibits 
and penalizes bribery of a United States offi- 
cer. 

Sections 94 to 98 contain detailed defini- 
tions and penalties for offenses directly con- 
cerned with the Army, Navy, national defense 
establishments and its reservations and 
plants, and international relationships. 

Sections following close on this cover the 
counterfeiting of Government documents, 
passes, etc., interference with communica- 
tions, etc. 

Chapter 5. Offenses relating to official du- 
ties: It is natural that the provisions of this 
chapter should be chiefly designed to pro- 
tect the financial probity of officers and em- 
ployees of the United States Government, 

Section 171 is so phrased, however, as to be 
of direct interest in connection with current 
discussions of employees who are security 
risks because of personal habits. 

The section makes unlawful the perform- 
ance of any act or attempted act of extor- 
tion. 

It is respectfully submitted that consid- 
eration of an amendment to extend this sec- 
tion to acts or attempts at acts of extortion 
by other than officers or employees and di- 
rected toward officers or employees, by a com- 
mittee having proper jurisdiction, would be 
of greater service than any effort at inva- 
sion of private rights of views and affiliation. 

Chapter 6. Offenses against public justice: 
The recitation of the section titles of this 
chapter is a recitation of specific and detailed 
definitions of prohibited acts, with penalties, 
tending to interfere with public justice, and 
includes forgeries, destruction or conceal- 
ment of records, perjury and subordination 
of perjury, bribery and other offenses, all of 
which further safeguard the peace and secur- 
ity of the United States against acts against 
public security and interest. 

Chapter 9. Offenses against interstate and 
foreign commerce: While less directly rele- 
vant to internal and external security than 
other chapters cited, these sections have a 
real usefulness in protection of peaceful 
commercial intercourse. 

It is especially to be noted that, in the 
criminal code, this is the entire statutory 
recognition of the private economy, and that 
the laws are designed to preserve a free com- 
petitive economy without attempting to 
freeze into immobility against future devel- 
opment any specific stage of the economy. 
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II. Title 50, War 


Chapter 3. Alien enemies: 

Section 21. Restraint, regulation, and 
removal: This goes back to an act of July 6, 
1798, and has guarded this country against 
hostile activities of aliens owing allegiance 
to any enemy power very effectively. Bec- 
tions 22, 23, and 24 give detailed instructions 
and definitions of powers. 

Chapter 4. Espionage: The 11 sections of 
this chapter are all devoted to protection of 
the national security against espionage and 
sedition, by specific definitions of prohibited 
acts or of entities and places. It has long 
been my belief that a proper duty of the Con- 
gress is to reexangine this chapter, particu- 
larly sections 31, 32, 33, 34, to determine 
if the sections should be strengthened and 
broadened; proper jurisdiction lies obviously 
in the respective committees of lawyers— 
the Committees on the Judiciary of House 
and Senate. For my part I have no prejudg- 
ment except that the sections cited obviously 
offer no specific prohibition against activi- 
ties in peacetime which in war are prohibited 
and heavily penalized. Even in this regard 
it must be kept in mind that most such ac- 
tivities can be kept under reasonable con- 
trol through the invocation of appropriate 
sections of other titles or by administrative 
and educational methods. See also chapter 
4A. 

Chapter 4A. Photographing, sketching, 
mapping, etc., defensive installations: The 
powers bestowed on the Executive by this 
chapter, and the all-embracing language of 
Executive Order 8381, offer substantial safe- 
guards against peacetime espionage. 

Chapter 5. Arsenals, armories, etc.: Sec- 
tions 56 and 57 provide specific safeguards 
against internal sabotage by Government 
employees. 

Chapter 6. Willful destruction, etc., of war 
or national-defense material: The six sec- 
tions of this chapter offer adequate legal de- 
fense against any sabotage operation, in war 
or in peace, by any person, alien or citizen, 
Federal employee or not, without invading 
beliefs. 

Chapter 8. Explosives, etc.: By its licensing 
provisions and prohibitory language, this 
chapter guards against unauthorized manu- 
facture of explosives of any kind, in war or 
in peace. 

Chapter 12. Vessels in territorial water, 
etc.: Again, with minute detail, and in lan- 
guage so broad it can be extended to any type 
of machine for transportation, in war or in 
peace, the Executive is authorized to take 
security measures. 

Chapter 13. Insurrections: Although most 
of the 26 sections of this chapter were en- 
acted during the Civil War, the language is 
broad enough to meet any conceivable situa- 
tion of internal disorder. 

Title 50. War 


The appendix, although merely a com- 
pilation of laws and executive orders of 
specified terminal date, applicable only to 
periods of open war or enacted for a specific 
purpose during that period, offers ample il- 
lustration of the ease and swiftness with 
which a democratic nation, without aban- 
doning its freedoms beyond the time neces- 
sary for the completion of its war task, can 
act to meet an emergency. The Trading 
With the Enemy Acts, although included in 
he appendix, stand as permanent statutes 
available at all times for economic reprisal 
against enemy nations or allies. 


III. Title 8, Aliens and Nationality 


Chapter 6. Immigration (et seq.): Aside 
from the broad and general powers over the 
admission to the United States of aliens 
granted to the Attorney General and the 
Secretary of State, section 137 spells out 
specified categories of excludable aliens on 
political grounds; section 157 provides for de- 
portation of aliens convicted of specified war- 


time offenses; sections 165, 166, 167, 171 guard 
against landing of excludable seamen. See 
also title 8, Code of Federal Regulations, 1948, 
part 175, sections 52-53, 57. 

Chapter 10. Alien registration: This chap- 
ter embraces the provisions of the Alien Reg- 
istration Act of 1940. Drawn with the active 
participation of one of the most distinguish- 
ed members of your own committee, this 
chapter and the succeeding chapter have 
stopped every conceivable loophole through 
which alien disaffection might be spread. It 
is pertinent to note that these statutes have 
been termed too rigorous for a democratic 
way of life, and that they are confined to 
overt actions. 

Chapter 11. Nationality: The many sec- 
tions of this important enactment, embrac- 
ing all provisions of the Nationality Act of 
1940 together with unrepealed prior statutes, 
act as a whole to guard the safety of the 
United States against subversion of aliens 
and of citizens and to penalize disloyalty by 
loss of citizenship. Again, the punitive and 
prohibitory language is directed against acts, 
or the failure to perform specified acts. Cer- 
tain sections do, however, stand out when 
evaluated against the instant bill. 

Section 705 specifically denies the right of 
citizenship (naturalization) to individuals 
advocating overthrow of government by force 
and violence or the unlawful damage and de- 
struction of property in sweeping language. 

Section 706 denies naturalization to de- 
serters or draft evacers. 

Section 801 prescribes loss of citizenship 
as a penalty for taking any oath of loyalty 
conflicting with loyalty to the United States. 

Section 746 contains a long list of penal 
provisions for offenses against the chapter, 
all of which are safeguards against fraud and 
misrepresentation of citizenship. 

The powers already possessed by the Presi- 
dent and by the Secretary of State to control 
the extension of passport privileges for citi- 
zens of the United States engaged in foreign 
travel approach the absolute, in language 
much more parliamentary than the direct 
and limiting provisions of this bill. If called 
to testify, I am sure the Secretary or the 
chief control officer would confirm my belief 
that existing law is broader and more useful 
than the narrow clause of H. R. 7595. 

There are other provisions, notably in 
titles 10, 14, and 34, and in enactments sub- 
sequent to the 1946 edition of the code, 
which act to safeguard the national security 
in peace and in war; but no good purpose 
would be served by continuing what can be, 
in such brief compass, only a catalog of laws 
and Executive orders. 

It is my belief, however, that the sections 
specifically cited and those cited by refer- 
ence only make my point, almost to intel- 
lectual suffocation, that every useful end 
which might be accomplished by enactment 
of the Subversive Control Act is better ac- 
complished by existing law, or by the con- 
siderstion of amendments to existing law 
where there appears to be a specific lack. 

Nothing in history or in the present 
strained international situation; nothing in 
the precarious domestic political economy 
with its unending threat of depression or of 
inflation, or of unemployment or of sur- 
feit; nothing in all the ideological assaults 
which are being or may be made on our ac- 
customed modes of living and doing busi- 
ness, nothing, I repeat, can conceivably ex- 
cuse the enactment of any law which seeks 
to peer into a citizen’s mind and say that 
what is found there is unorthodox and heret- 
ical and must be proscribed by severe crim- 
inal and economic sanctions. 

Such a law, in the words of my colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Nrxon] 
author of the bill under consideration, 
“would open the way toward licensing every- 
body.” 

Section 4 (e) of Nixon bill included in 
H. R. 4703: As a final citation I wish to draw 
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attention to the fact that section 4 

which extends the statutory limitation o, 
prosecutions for violations of section 4, \, 
substantially included in H. R. 4703 (by Mr 
Bryson of South Carolina), introduced oy 
May 16, 1949, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and passed by the House 
on March 15, 1950, by a vote of 368 to 2. 
placed on Senate Calendar March 16. R 

I quote verbatim from the digest of the pj) 
furnished by the Library of Congress: 

“H. R. 4708. Mr. BRYSON; May 16, 1949 
(Judiciary). Amends the Criminal Code + 
impose a $10,000 fine and/or 10 years impri: 
onment on any unauthorized person who 
controls, obtains, and so forth, any docy 
ment, and so forth, relating to nations 
fense and who transmits or commu: 
it to unauthorized persons or fails to deliver 
it to Federal employees entitled to receive jt 
Similarly punishes persons having lawfy) 
possession of such documents, and s0 forth. 
for failing to report promptly loss, theft, de. 
struction, and so forth. The Statute of 
Limitations in such cases shall be 10 years 

“Requires registration under the Act of 
June 8, 1938 (U. 8, C. 22; 611-621) of persons 
with knowledge of or having received jn. 
struction in espionage, sabotage, and s 
forth, tactics of a foreign government with 
certain exceptions. 

“Subject to a $5,000 fine and/or 1 vear's 
imprisonment persons violating orders ¢ 
Secretary of the Navy for protection l 
rity of vessels, harbors, and so forth, or orders 
of the Secretary of Defense regarding pro- 
tection of security of aircraft, airports, etc.” 


Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the tenth article by Mr. Frank 
Waldrop on the infiltration of com- 
munism in our country: 

Biccest Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Russia is a vast region, but is not 
nor has it ever been, what we under 
in this part of the world when we sp* 

a@ “nation.” 

It is not a tight-knit body of men anc 
women all educated in the same general lan 
guage, law, and idea of life. 

Instead, it is a disjointed confederation 
of races and languages held down by th! 
of personal death to the man in the 
on orders from afar. 

It is easier for that power from 
rule now than it used to be, on acco! 
bombers, artillery, and automatic re 
But even yet, ruling Russia is a hard 
complex job. 

In the old days, the kings in Moscov 
called themselves “czar” in a Russian 
ruption of the Latin “Caesar,” extended the 
shaky rule by guile, intrigue, and s 
pounces with the sword. 

But they were never sure. 

The old duchy of Moscow was mace 
of Russians. But to the south wer 
people who called themselves the “Uk: 
and beyond them, “Turks.” 

To the west were the Mongols, who 
spread their deathly touch from the * 
of the Adriatic where Tito is trying > 








en 


Leni 


ve! 


tney junior Stalin, all the way down 
. and across to China. In between 

ore than 20 varieties of tribes, lan- 
and races. 

n all, the Russian empire of old was 
ierly as it was disjointed, and re- 
instinctive with all, from the re- 
bility and gentry down to the slaves, 


3 M scow czars were perpetually over- 


i, always required to cut off heads 
» themselves obeyed. 


f them, named Peter, went to west- 


e and saw how countries could be 
d progressive. So in 1700 he di- 
hat a new “window on the west” be 
- him on the marsh edge of the 


a, and called it St. Petersburg. 


the Great) was an imaginative 


” He defeated the Swedes when they 


| him under command of the dreaded 

XII. He also reformed the state 

1 to suit his ideas and one day had 

ldiers beheaded to keep discipline. 

il he made the loose confederation 
tremble. 

could not have foreseen that the 

called St. Petersburg, his “window on 

’ one day would be ruled by a Ger- 

n empress called Catherine, also 


ud Peter in his wildest hangover, 
ed to get drunk, have imagined 
4 there would come to St. Peters- 


1 country schoolmaster’s son, Vladimir 
h Ulyanov, 


who would take the alias 
’ as a preliminary to a career de- 


to overturning the reign of Peter’s 


rs on the Russian throne. 


t of all could he have dreamed that on 
ght of April 4, 1917, that same school- 


son would step down from a train 
1 the Finland railroad station in 
urg, then renamed Petrograd, and 


We will now proceed to build the Socialist 


t's more, that the Socialist state would 


1 blood and terror worse than any- 
ver known in Peter’s day. 


1 was born April 9, 1870. Russia was 


then by the Czar, Alexander II, who 


t the past 9 years giving freedom 
| to some 23,000,000 slaves and then 
to put down their revolts against 
rnment. 
through the centuries had followed 
r less the same pattern of extending 
rule, acquiring new subjects and 
territories, and then having to kill 


numbers to maintain control. 


1 was born in the period of upheaval 


itated by Czar Alexander’s attempt to 


slaves to him by giving them 


iship and land, in an empire already 
xtended and inclined to fiy apart. 


s older brother, himself named 
or, was already a revolutionary when 
threw a bomb at the Czar that hit 


ulls eye, 


mn =a 


~ 


+} 
the 


ever 


The 


tried 
one 
oe di 


n in a few years that older brother 


‘fa group that threw another bomb 
new Czar, Alexander III, and missed. 
time it was the bomb throwers who 


including the said brother. 


became a law student, fell in with 
lege radicals even as students do to- 
{ gave himself over to a life of revo- 
y conspiracy. 
ich he was a genius. But his fatal 
ne when he stepped down from that 
the Finland station to attempt the 
t state. 
t as far as kidnaping the power of 
rnment, a story next in this series, 


> Was an utter failure as a Socialist or 
S & CZar. 


sclence of Marxism failed as soon as 
A girl put a bullet through his neck 


‘y, he never really recovered, and then 
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Relation of the Methodist Church to the 
Federation for Social Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by the 
Council of Bishops of the Methodist 
Church on the relation of the church to 
the Federation for Social Action, unani- 
mously adopted at Cleveland, Ohio, April 
20, 1950: 


The Methodist Church takes pride in its 
achievements in the field of social action. 
It has always held that it had a divine obli- 
gation not only to call men and women one 
by one to repentance and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, but also to serve as an instru- 
ment of God’s will to define and defend those 
moral and spiritual standards which under- 
gird Christian society. Such convictions 
have through the years made us the en- 
thusiastic champions of movements which 
ever seek the reconciliation of our divided 
society, the removal of prejudice and hate, 
the cementing of the bonds of brotherhood, 
the exalting of God as the Father and Ruler 
of mankind and Christ as the Saviour of all 
men. We believe that God wills that all men 
be free to work out their destinies in a just 
society amid conditions favorable to the 
abundant life. We seek to be universal in 
our outlook and ministry without becoming 
partisan or political. 

JT ‘e pioneering of the Methodist Church 
in the field of social justice is evidenced by 
the social creed which came out of the mind 
and heart of the church as early as 1908, 
and which has become a kind of Christian 
Magna Carta for the churches of Protestant- 
ism. In line with the spirit pervading this 
creed, the bishops of the church declared 
in their most recent episcopal address, “We 
are determined that free preachers, occupy- 
ing a free pulpit, preaching to free laymen 
in a free land, shall proclaim the freeing 
truth of the religion of Jesus.” 

The address of the council of bishops to 
the general conference in 1948 made un- 
mistakably clear the position of the Method- 
ist Church concerning communism: “We 
reject communism, its materialism, its 
method of class war, its use of dictatorship, 
its fallacious economics, and its false theory 
of social development; but we know that 
the only way to defeat it permanently is to 
use the freedom of our Own democracy to 
establish economic justice and _ racial 
brotherhood.” 

We have recently received communica- 
tions of various sorts from devoted and loyal 
Methodists in many sections of the church 
making inquiry as to the Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Action and its relation to 
the Methodist Church. 

The federation was organized in 1907. 
Across the years, it has counted in its mem- 
bership some of our most distinguished 
Methodists and loyal Americans, and has 
made notable contributions in the field of 
social justice. The federation, however, is 
not and does not claim to be an authorized 
agency of the Methodist Church. It is a 
voluntary and independent organization. It 
is not responsible to the church. It does 
not speak for the church, and over it neither 
the general conference nor the council of 
bishops has jurisdiction. 

We are reliably informed that the execu- 
tive committee of the federation has rec- 
ommended to the federation’s membership 
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that the word “Methodist” be dropped from 
its title. We commend this action. Should 
this recommendation be approved, it would, 
in our opinion, clarify in the public mind the 
independent nature of the federation. 

We deplore and sharply disagree with cer- 
tain positions taken and statements pub- 
lished of late in the federation’s official 
bulletin. Many months ago, members of the 
federation initiated actions which have made 
clear their similar Judgment. 

Our position as bishops in the church 
affords us unusual opportunity to know the 
mind and character of our Methodist people. 
We are convinced that no group of American 
citizens can be found possessed of a more 
stalwart loyalty to our Christian ideals and 
the evangelical emphases of Protestantism. 

These are days of fierce perplexities. Enor- 
mous forces have been released in the world 
which challenge our faith and courage. We 
Methodists must not allow hysteria and fear 
to rob us of confidence in our leadership nor 
divert us from our task. We therefore sum- 
mon both ourselves and our people to a new 
consciousness of God’s power; to quickened 
insight by which we are made increasingly 
aware of human need; to a more construc- 
tive Christian statesmanship through which 
the gospel may be preached in language all 
can understand, with a thoroughgoing appli- 
cation of its ethic to all the affairs of the 
world’s life. 





The Postmaster General’s Order to Curtail 
Services Not Warranted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1950 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 18 Postmaster General Donaldson 
decreed that the letter carriers of the 
postal service, in residential areas, should 
work twice as hard. He in effect ordered 
these public servants to carry double 
their usual loads. 

The Postmaster General is an expert 
on this subject. He, too, has carried mail 
from door to door. At the beginning of 
his own career he faced personally the 
problem of getting as much mail as pos- 
sible delivered in the shortest time. 

What record the Postmaster General 
set in hauling mail on his back, I do not 
know. Ido know that he soon moved on 
to a higher position. Now, instead of 
carrying mail on his back, he has in- 
stead the difficult, distasteful, unfriendly 
job of policing these “couriers in the 
swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.” 

He has made the postal service his 
career. His son is also making this serv- 
ice his career and holds the position of 
Assistant Chief Inspector of the Post 
Office Department. His rise to that post 
was meteoric. 

We all know the letter carrier. He is 
a friend of all of us. Has any one of 
us ever experienced anything but cour- 
tesy, friendliness, and sincere devotion 
to duty on the part of the quiet, efficient, 
and faithful mailman who serves us 
daily? ignity, decency, and uncom- 
plaining performance of duty are ex- 
pected of the letter carrier for the simple 
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reason that we all have never known 
anything else. 

If it were necessary for the Postmaster 
General to take the step he did in order- 
ing curtailment of service, my voice 
would be silent. But it seems to me that 
this step was completely unnecessary and 
impractical. The Postmaster General is 
the last person to deny this. His own 
testimony before various committees of 
Congress, on numerous occasions, he is 
in no position to repudiate. The mail 
must move. Post offices are not places 
of storage. What comes in must go out 
to make room for more incoming mail. 
The letter carrier moves the mail out to 
the people on his route. He makes 
whatever number of trips are necessary 
to keep the mail moving. The length of 
his route is fixed in such a way as to 
keep him busy and his sack loaded. 

Can a letter carrier’s load be doubled 
by a stroke of the pen of the Postmaster 
General? If so, why was this not done 
before? 

We all know that the volume of mail 
has increased tremendously in recent 
years, even in recent months. This in- 
crease is continuing. All the more rea- 
son for keeping the mail moving. Pos- 
tal facilities are already overtaxed. 
What will happen when the letter car- 
rier becomes a bottleneck, stopping the 
flow of mail and causing it to pile up in 
already overburdened post offices? The 
Postmaster General must know about 
this condition? But he cannot solve this 
problem by another order. He cannot 
decree that each post office be doubled in 
size. 

All this in the name of economy—but 
a ridiculous, impossible, deceptive econ- 
omy, perpetrated at the expense of the 
letter carrier—the friend and faithful 
servant of every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. This is no real 
economy; there is the appearance of an 
effort but no genuine effort to econo- 
mize; and this action treats the friendly 
mailman with the lack of the consider- 
ation to which he is entitled. 

This so-called economy would be more 
understandable if there were no real op- 
portunity available to the Postmaster 
General to economize in the true sense 
of the word. But such opportunity does 
exist; it has been ignored, even though 
it would result in increased service to 
the American public while a saving is 
being made. When the Postmaster Gen- 
eral passes this opportunity by, and in- 
stead reduces service to the public with 
no real saving, what language can be 
used to characterize his action? 

The Postmaster General has un- 
doubtedly traveled much, particularly in 
recent years. It is fair to assume that 
he hes frequently been a railroad pas- 
senger. We can also take it for granted 
that when the Postmaster General pays 
for a first-class ticket, he rides in the 
parlor car, not the coach; and if he pays 
for a lower berth, he does not climb into 
an upper. Jesse M. Donaldson, as a 
railroad passenger, gets what he pays 
for. To this he is entitled. He does not 
pay two fares for one ride. 

But what happens when he as Post- 
master General, is paying the fare for 
mail. To begin with, he pays double for 
the service he is supposed to receive. 


According to his own testimony before 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, in connection with his bill 
to increase postal rates (H. R. 2945), 
the Post Office Department, in shipping 
mail by railroad, “used about half of the 
space that we paid for.” 

In other words, in shipping mail, the 
Postmaster General pays for two seats, 
and uses only one. And sometimes he 
does not even get a seat. Instead he 
rides a boxcar in a freight train, despite 
the fact that he is paying a parlor-car 
rate. Any product can ride in a freight 
train without paying a passenger fare. 

A very interesting and enlightening re- 
port on this situation has very recentiy 
been made by the General Accounting 
Office. This report states, page 35: 

Many cars of mail are moved in refrigera~ 
tor and other kinds of freight cars on which 
passenger-train rates are paid. 


This report of the General Accounting 
Office, made to the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, is entitled 
“A Study Made of the Round Trip Pro- 
visions of the Railway Mail Pay Act of 
1916.” 

This is a serious statement, made by 
an agency of Congress. It is short and 
to the point. So much is said in so few 
words that it will bear repeating and I 
accordingly repeat it: 

Many cars of mail are moved in refrigera- 
tor and other kinds of freight cars on which 
passenger-train rates are paid (p. 35). 


This report makes the similar addi- 
tional finding: 

Much mail traffic moves in freight trains 
at passenger rates. There are no mail freight 
rates approved at this time (p. 4). 


The Post Office Department is now 
paying a railroad bill each year of ap- 
proximately $250,000,000 (a quarter of 
a billion dollars, two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars). We are paying this 
sum for first-class, de luxe service in 
passenger trains. Yet we are getting 
not even coach service. We are putting 
our mail in box cars, and shipping it in 
freight trains. 

The Postmaster General is interested 
in both service to the public and reducing 
expenses. Here is his opportunity. Let 
him take the mail out of slow freight 
trains and increase service to the pub- 
lic by putting it in fast passenger trains. 
Since he is paying for passenger-train 
transportation, this will not cost the 
Post Office Department one cent. 

When mails can be transportcl in 
freight trains without damage to the 
service, I suggest that the Postmaster 
General reduce his expenses by paying a 
freight rate instead of a first-class pas- 
senger rate. Perhaps he might also wipe 
out a large part of his deficit by recov- 
ering for what may be called overcharges 
already paid the railroads. 

The report of the General Accounting 
Office which I have mentioned is a very 
interesting document. Most interesting 
is the fact that it does not tell the whole 
story of the transportation of mail by the 
railroads of this country. It is many 
pages long, accompanied by many ex- 
hibits. It shows that the Post Office De- 
partment has been overcharged by the 
railroads many millions of dollars a year, 
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in many ways. Paying passenger-train 
rates for freight-train service is only one 
of the ways in which the Overcharges 
come about. 

This entire matter should be thor. 
oughly investigated. The General Ap. 
counting Office should go into this mat. 
ter completely. It is that agency of Con. 
gress which is charged with the duty of 
supervising payments by the Post Office 
Department. 

In the meanwhile, I suggest the Post. 
master General revoke his order making 
the mailman the scapegoat of his effort 
to effect alleged economy. If he is sip. 
cere, let him do what he can to econo. 
mize by paying the railroads no more 
than the law entitles them to, 


The American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Our Merchant Fleet,” 
from the New York Times of this morn- 
ing. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

Our MERCHANT FLEET 


As a last resort the subsidized American- 
flag shipping operators submerged their 
minor differences last week and appeared 
in force before Senator MaGNuson’s Mari- 
time Subcommittee to lay before Congress 
disclaimers of excessive earnings under the 
subsidy system. It was a demonstration of 
unity that will do the industry good. The 
operators gave an answer, documented and 
accompanied by an unusual composite finan- 
cial statement drawn by independent ac- 
counting firms, that should have been given 
last year when the whole question of Mari- 
time Commission subsidies, both construc- 
tion and operating, was brought under fire 
by the General Accounting Office and mem- 
bers of the House Expenditures Committee. 

The steamship industry is a relatively 
small facet in the national economy, but 
it is a critical one. It has aptly been de- 
scribed as less an industry than an instru- 
ment of foreign policy. The subsidy to 
shipping is small. It is not a gift to the 
operators. 

Subsidized operation carries well-defined 
obligations and restrictions, and from all of 
these the nonsubsidized line is free. More- 
over, the subsidy system has strong recap- 
ture provisions. The company board chair+ 
men and presidents showed that more than 
70 percent of the operating subsidies went 
back to the Treasury in outright recapture. 
In some individual cases all of it was re- 
trieved by the Government. 

To permit the shipping industry to wither, 
as it has too often in the past, would be 
folly, for the country must have a strong 
merchant marine. We do not want a top- 
heavy merchant marine, and we do not want 
one that will put friendly maritime natioas 
out of business; we must remember thet 
foreign shipping services are a means Of sUup- 
port and dollar aid to Marshall plan coun- 
tries. But we want a good fleet, and one 








+» enough modern passenger ships to car- 
o hare of travel and provide a reser- 
,otential troop transport in time of 


sator MaGNnuson, Who has devoted a 

1] of time and interest to the hear- 
is to be congratulated on his job. We 
' he can arrive at a dependable estimate 
vs to the size of the fleet needed, and then 
nress for legislation on the phases his com- 
' vered. 





Saving at the Spigot and Wasting at the 
Bung 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 
Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, today 


we are appropriating more than $56,000,- 
000 for the conservation of our soil. I 
approve every cent of such expenditures 
when wisely and effectively made to ac- 
iplish the intended purpose. Natu- 
y, I vote for such appropriations as 
the one contained in this agricultural 
appropriation bill. Just as naturally, I 
am grieved to see a glaring waste of soil 
and water great enough to counteract or 
to cancel, five times over, the effect of 
the present appropriation we are con- 
sidering. What is this avoidable and 
glaring waste? 

The avoidable and tragic waste large 
enough to counteract the amount of the 
conservation appropriations in this bill, 
several times over, is the senseless spill- 
ing of Colorado River water annually 
into the ocean to the extent of $300,- 
000,006 worth of potential wealth in the 
8,000,000 acre-feet of water flowing, un- 
used, to the Gulf of California. That 
water could be used on soil in the United 
States and still supply the Republic of 
Mexico with the amount guaranteed her 
under the recent water treaty. This 
8,000,000 acre-feet wasted annually 
could produce perpetually $300,000,000 
oi agricultural wealth in seven States of 
the Colorado River Basin, and, as I see 
it, existing law provides for a proper di- 
vision of this water in the fairest way 
that human beings can devise among the 
seven States of the basin. 








Proposed Curtailment in Mail Deliveries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Fri lay, May 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
ur 


Mir, WILEY. Mr. President, 50,000,- 
~J American families have been hit in 
the mail box, 

Mail deliveries to residences are being 
cut from two a day to one a day, and 
vital services are getting the ax. 


80, on April 19, a few hours after read- 


other 
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ing the announcement of Postmaster 
General Donaldson’s drastic ruling cur- 
tailing these postal services, I issued a 
strong protest against that ruling. I 
stated that it seemed very inappropri- 
ate for the Post Office Department to 
Slash postal services: 

(a) Before the Hoover reports on the 
Post Office Department were applied. 

(b) Before an efficient budgeting and 
accounting system was set up, so that 
we would know exactly how much vari- 
ous postal services really cost. 

(c) Making a few humble postal 
workers the victims of a slash which 
will not really save money, but which 
will merely put out of employment some 
$40-a-week veterans—clerks and car- 
riers. 

IT am glad to say that the favorable 
response to my statement from all over 
Wisconsin has been very gratifying. In 
addition, I have heard from many other 
States of the Union. I ask unanimous 
consent, therefore, at this time that a 
supplementary statement which I have 
prepared be included in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


WE MusT CONTINUE ADEQUATE Mart SERVICE 


“Why slash the Post Office Department’s 
services at the very time when the need for 
more and better mail service is being con- 
stantly felt?” This is a question asked all 
over our Nation. 

We all know that this is an age of high- 
speed mail communication. Modern busi- 
ness depends to a tremendous extent on fast 
mail service. American newspapers and 
magazines operate on hair-breadth deadlines 
which require getting out the copies at high 
speed. Countless wage earners depend on 
the mail for pfompt job information. Old 
folks, veterans receiving certain types of aid 
must get their mail promptly. 


WE CAN FAVOR ECONOMY AS WELL AS ADEQUATE 
SERVICE 


But someone may ask: 

“Can one be both for Federal economy and 
against this drastic service cut?” The an- 
swer, I feel, is very definitely yes. It is en- 
tirely consistent to favor Federal economy 
as well as to favor adequate mail service to 
the American public. Let us see how that 
works out. By adequate service, we help 
businesses using the mails and by helping 
these businesses we help to assure a large 
amount of revenue ultimately for Uncle Sam. 
Obviously, a prosperous America can help 
make for a healthy American Government. 
Crippling our mail service certainly does not 
make for a healthy America. 

Any Government expert knows that the 
greater the volume handled, the greater 
economy can be achieved through assembly- 
line techniques providing scientific manage- 
ment principles are of course really utilized. 


POST OFFICE DEFICIT IS ARTIFICIAL IN PART 


Yes, we are all indeed interested in cutting 
down on the huge deficit facing our Govern- 
ment. That includes the deficit facing the 
Post Office Department. However, I have 
contended for many years that the deficit in 
the Post Office Department is in many re- 
spects an artificial concoction. Why? Be- 
cause there are many items in the Post Office 
Department budget which have no business 
being there. These items serve to increase 
the size of the budget. 

I refer, for example, to the air-mail subsi- 
dies, to the cost of carrying so-called penalty 
mail free for Government agencies, and yes, 
the cost of carrying congressional franked 
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mail, I believe that each of these respective 
costs should be set up within the budget of 
the department units. In other words, the 
budget for the legislative branch should in- 
clude the charges on franked mail. I do not 
believe that Congress should make the Post 
Office Department carry Congress’ mail costs. 
We should pay our own way in our own 
budget. We all realize the fact that iranked 
mail (that is, postage-free official mail) is 
about the only way by which the Members 
of Congress can contact the public, and so 
it is a necessary service. But that does not 
mean it should be carried in the Post Office 
Department budget. 


POSTAL UNIONS ARE FIGHTING CUT 


It is an important fact to note that Amer- 
ica’s able postal unions—the organizations 
which are most familiar with the actual 
operations of the first-, second-, and fourth- 
class post offices throughout our country 
have taken a very determined stand in oppo- 
sition to the Postmaster General's ruling. 
I have received many fine communications 
not only from the national officers of these 
various postal unions and their auxiliaries, 
but from the State officers in Wisconsin. 
These conscientious unions are rightly fight- 
ing for elementary justice for their members 
and particularly, as I have pointed out, for 
the new folks who have only recently come 
to the Post Office Department and who have 
just been fired as a result of this drastic 
order. 

We do not lose sight of the fact that post- 
office workers are, after all, taxpayers as are 
other Government employees and the rest 
of us. They realize that the tax burden on 
the American people is very high. They 
realize that it is necessary for the Govern- 
ment to become more and more efiicient. 
But they do not believe, and I join with them 
in this conviction, that it is mecessary to 
slash service to the American public reck- 
lessly, arbitrarily, and without heed as to 
consequences. 


EXCERPTS FROM WISCONSIN LETTERS 


The people can speak for themselves. 

Let excerpts from various expressions 
which have come to me from Wisconsin be 
printed at this poirt in the CoNGREssIONAL 
Recorp. In the instance of individuals who 
have written to me, I have necessarily, of 
course, respected their confidence, and I have 
not included their names. However, in the 
case of organizatiops which have sent me 
public letters, I have included the name and 
the title of the various folks who wrote to 
me. I could add to this list literally hun- 
dreds of other messages, e. g., from the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor as well as 
many other distinguished groups too numer- 
ous to mention. 

To be sure I have received some few mes- 
sages which support rather than oppose the 
curtailing of postal deliveries. But I do 
want to point out that these messages are 
based upon the premise of saving the Gov- 
ernment’s money. However, I, for 
firmly believe that we are not going to save 
the Government money by ruthlessly cutting 
down on mailings, because inevitably there 
will be decreased volume and decreased 
volume will mean increased costs to the Post 
Office Department. 

Now, we all appreciate the fact that the 
farmers of our Nation receive only one mail 
delivery a day. At the same time, we all 
recognize that the farmer, like everyone else, 
is increasingly using mail service. 

So, now from the city as well as the coun- 
try areas of Wisconsin, this is the voice of 
our people: 


one, 


SHEYBOYGAN, WIS 
Dear SENATOR Witey: It gave me a great 
deal of pleasure and satisfaction to read your 
blast against Postmaster General Donaldson's 
cut-back order hitting the “50,000,000 tired 
taxpayers in the mail box” (and the postal 
employce below the belt). This on eop of the 
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infamous “mail-handler order” of October 27, 
1949, will do much to demoralize the postal 
service and the employees. It will certainly 
not improve the service nor save any ap- 
preciable money for the Department; not to 

the extent of taking it out of the red. 
Your statement regarding the removal of 
air-mail subsidies, free-mail costs of Con- 
gress and other Government agencies from 
the budget of the Department is consistent 
with the bill H. R. 6103, introduced August 
23, 1949. This bill, if passed, will accomplish 
that objective and will give us the proper 
credit for all the extra services that are at 

the present time considered a deficit. 

’ Ep W. KNABE, 

P? lent, Wisconsin Federation of 
Post Office Clerks. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
It is the sincere hope of the Milwaukee 
County Industrial Union Council, CIO, that 
you work actively to have the cut in postal 
service, as recently ordered by the Post- 
master General, rescinded. 
Frep A. ERCHUL, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Milwaukee County 
Industrial Union Council, CIO. 


OsHKOSH, WIs. 
Millions to destroy food; billions for for- 
eign relief; no money to deliver the mail. In 
Oshkosh Post Office, 10 men, all veterans, are 
being laid off. Is this what we fought for? 
We are counting on you to help end this 

fiasco. 
LYLE E. Rog, 
Secretary, Branch 173, National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
We hereby petition you to support Senate 
Resolution 261 by Senator LANGER and to use 
your best influence with the Postmaster 
General to have him rescind his recent mail 
curtailment order. 
Louis BEDALOR, 
Treasurer, Croatian 
Central Committee, Inc. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 

We heard on the radio the same night that 
the Postmaster General’s orders were given, 
that our Senator Witey, from Wisconsin, 
was opposed to cutting down mail deliveries 
in curtailing the post-office expenses in the 
Post Office Department. 

We appreciate what you have done in the 
past and we know that you will support and 
urge any legislation in the Senate that will 
redound to our well-being, namely, security 
of our husbands’ jobs, continued ownership 
of our homes and our present standard of 
American living. 

Mrs. WALTER A. BRAND, 

President, Auxiliary to the National 

Federation of Post Office Clerks. 
INDIVIDUAL MESSAGES FROM BADGER CITIZENS 

A message from an unemployed veteran 
in De Pere, Wis.: 

“Congratulations to you on your strong 
opposition to the recent cut-back in our 
mail-delivery service. It gives me great pride 
and pleasure to know that my home State 
Senator is in there pitching for fellows like 
myself. 

“Because I, as substitute carrier, am one 
of the many thousands affected by this so- 
called economy move by our Government 
experts. Yes, Senator, I was good enough 
during the recent war to serve 35 months 
for a gi nment such as this; but now we 
aren't needed so out we go. Today our 
postmaster handed me my walking papers 
after serving 25 months in the postal 
department.” 


A message from Fennimore, Wis.: 

“I wish to thank you for your courage 
and action in opposing the drastic reduc- 
tion of postal service which the Postmaster 
General has instructed to be put into effect.” 

A message from Green Bay, Wis.: 

“We are in full agreement with you on 
the post office cut-back to one delivery. The 
people pay for better service and expect it.” 

A message from Milwaukee, Wis.: 

“My hat is off to you, Senator Witey, for 
standing up against this disgusting situa- 
tion, and so are the hats of every other 
mailman in the United States. Keep up 
the good work, we all appreciate it.” 


EDITORIALS IN BADGER PAPERS 


Excerpts from editorial in Fond du Lac 
(Wis.) Commonwealth Reporter: 

“We are inclined to agree with Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, that the Post 
Office Department action is outrageous and 
that there is a need for more mail service 
rather than less mail service. 

“We believe the American public is willing 
to pay for what it receives; we doubt, how- 
ever, whether it is willing to pay for service 
that it does not receive and we fear that is 
what the retrenchment order of the Post 
Office Department is going to mean.” 

Excerpts from editorial in Waukesha (Wis.) 
Daily Freeman: 

“If you don’t think it is costly business 
to use the Post Office Department as a tool of 
the Democratic Party, reflect a moment upon 
what is about to happen to postal service 
all over the country. The number of de- 
liveries are about to be reduced, post offices 
will be closed sooner in the day, there will be 
fewer street box collections, windows will be 
closed Saturdays and the bulk of the mail 
will reach its destination on delayed 
schedules, 

“Today, in the face of the greatest peace- 
time budget and the greatest Federal deficit 
in the history of this Nation, the post office 
must go on shorter hours, the people must 
wait longer for their mail to be delivered 
and the fewer are the hours when post offices 
the country over will be open to give the pub- 
lic service. Does it make sense? It makes 
about as much sense as turning the Wauke- 
sha post Office, lock, stock, and barrel, over 
to the county Democratic Party as was done 
a few short weeks ago. This is the gift of the 
DOC in Wisconsin to the people of Waukesha 
and the State.” 


Termination of Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion of Federal rent controls is of con- 
tinuing interest and concern to a large 
number of communities and States 
throughout the Nation. I have recently 
received two provocative letters on the 
subject from citizens living in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these letters be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
where they may be read by anyone who 
is concerned with the thinking of others. 
The question of whether Federal rent 
controls shall be permitted to terminate 
on June 30, 1950, as the 1949 Rent Act 
provides, or be continued in the future 
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will soon be before the Congress. The 
letters and observations I have offered 
and others to be offered, come from those 
whom we serve, American individuals 
They often are more familiar with what 
is taking place in their own areas than 
we can ever be here in the Congress, I 
think we ought to give consideration to 
their reflections before extending legis. 
lation which first was initiated because 
of a wartime emergency. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 24, 1950. 
Senator Harry P. Carn, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
HONORABLE Sir: The attached article on 
rent control appeared recently in the Minne. 
apolis Star. 


Iam renting what are called luxury apart- 
ments. Some have in excess of 2,000 square 
feet of living space, including four bed. 
rooms and three baths, and are located iy 
one of our exclusive residential districts, 
overlooking one of our beautiful lakes. | 
have very fine tenants, some are the heads 
of the largest concefns of their kind in the 
United States and are perfectly willing to 
pay fair rental. 

Through rent control, I am compelled to 
rent these luxurious apartments for 49 per. 
cent less than similar accommodations 
rented for 20 years ago. On a square-foot 
basis, I get 40 percent less than the city 
of Minneapolis is getting for their cheap 
Quonset huts that they rent to veterans, 

Last year my rental income gave me a 
net of 2 percent on my investment, with 
no allowances for management fees, va 
cancies, or collection losses. FHA on new 
construction, loans about the entire cost 
of the project, and rentals must provide for 
an annual return of 614 percent after ex- 
penses and taxes, and after an allowance 
of 7 percent to cover vacancy and collection 
losses. 

I am a World War I veteran and due to 4 
recent illness I am unable to work, and about 
my only income is from my property that 
I have worked for years to accumulate. Is 
it fair that I should have to rent my prop- 
erty at an unfair rental, to tenants who 
pay many times more in income taxes than 
they pay me in rent? 

Luxury apartments are rented to tenants 
in the higher-income bracket. To put 
these units in balance, may I suggest that 
all unfurnished housing units now renting 
for $90 or more per month be decontrolled, 
if rent controls are continued. 

Yours very truly, 
D. G. CHANDLER. 

P. S—Yesterday’s Sunday Tribune listec 
428 advertisements for housing accomm 
dations, many for more than one unit. U! 
furnished apartments were offered as low 4s 
$24.50 per month. 


—_—— 


Now, About RENT CONTROL 


To the EpDIToR: 

It amuses me when I read that by remov- 
ing rent controls there would be more homes 
at lower rates available. If these people 
would glance through the Sunday want ads 
and find one below $90, I’d gladly like ‘0 
see it. It’s the poor people who have t0 
rent, and who can afford that on average 
wages? 

E. J. WATSON. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

To the Eprror: 

I read the letter of Mrs. Benston, April 1% 
If some of these owners didn’t think so much 
of their own pocketbooks and more 0} the 








se working people who make a salary of 
325 or $40 a week, the tenants would be more 
agreea ie. M. nN ss 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
To the EDITOR: 
ficed many necessities to put up an 


a ; nt building completely furnished, 
neate 1 electric refrigeration, etc. Now the 
re iollar I receive will buy half the neces- 

f life it did in 1942. I am not asking 





subsidy such as the farmers get, but 
if somebody comes along and offers an Amer- 
ican citizen a better Job with more pay, he 
should be allowed to accept it. If not, is 
this not forced servitude or slavery? 

I would like to offer my solution to this 
situation. Wages for many occupations are 


on the United States Department of 


igurea 
pe cost-of-living index, Why not rents? 
If there is a housing shortage, why did the 
politicians pass a law allowing 359,000 dis- 
placed persons to enter our country and then 
tax us $2,500,000,000 to build houses? Figure 
the cost of homes, possible schools, and all 
other institutions they will require, and 
where do you get off? 
Epwarp T. WARDELL. 
Sr. PAUL. 


To the EDITOR: 

Your April 12 article on AFL Local 359 
urging continuing rent controls after June 
. 30 shows a selfish and unjust move on their 

part. At one time monthly rentals in 
ts were figured at a week’s salary. I 
r if the AFL officials pay a week’s salary 
month’s rent. 





for a 


OLE JOHNSON. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 





To the EpDITorR: 

Iam deeply impressed by the pitiful letters 
written by tenants in your Everybody’s Ideas 
column. For 8 years they have been living 

ff the blood and sweat of honest people who 


have sacrificed in order to own income prop- 
erty. I admit it is becoming increasingly 
lar to work for anything since our 
ratic give-away government or soak 
h politicians decided they could re- 


in office indefinitely simply by confis- 





cating the property of minority groups and 
feeding it into the maw of the public. 
W. H. AsHForD. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
To the Eprror: 
Why don’t you publish more letters against 
rent control? Taking rent control off is the 


only thing that will solve our housing short- 
a If rent controls come off, rents on older 
vould probably go up for a short time, 
vould gradually be adjusted and every- 
uld have an equal chance. 
Mrs. EDNA SMITH. 


Y se 
viaces V 


MINNEAPOLIs, 


To the Eprror: 

1 landlord, but first of all I am a 
rian, so I believe in fairness in all 
We all, including tenants, know that 
s have not had a fair deal. Rent 
should have been discontinued im- 
after the war and rents would 
n adjusted to a fair price long ago. 
e is where I hope the landlords will 
fair if controls come off: Please, land- 
not increase your rentals for 3 
In that length of time, an ad- 
t will take place and still will permit 

ir to tenants and landlords. 

Mrs. V. C. KRANER. 


EAPOLIS, 


4 


t 


EDITOR: 
recent article (April 10) regarding 
utrols being outmoded was very fit- 
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ting at this time. Tenants who are now 
well set in rent-controlled property are op- 
posed to decontrol. No doubt the landlord 
is wondering how he will meet increased real- 
estate taxes and other expenses, and needy 
young couples can’t find places to live. Isn't 
it time rent controls are discontinued so all 
may have an even chance? 
Mrs. M. ALLEN. 
MINNEAPOLIs. 
To the EprrTor: 

The AFL must have enough to do with- 
out interfering with all the politics. They 
say if we ended Federal rent control in June, 
rental fees would skyrocket and they would 
have to get higher wages. Everything that 
was rationed has been lifted except for the 
landlord. If we are the only fools left, then 
we need a guardian, not a bunch of political 
racketeers, to run our business. 

MAUDE ANDERSON. 

MINNEAPOLIs. 


Sr. PAu, MINN. 
Subject: Facts about Federal rent control. 

My Dear SENATOR: We are just struggling 
landlords between the ages of 63 and 68; 
one, a teacher for some 34 years, now re- 
tired, one a retired farmer, and one a re- 
tired building contractor. All of us worked 
for wages or salary for many years—ail took 
their parents’ advice to work hard, save if 
possible, and invest in real estate, and to 
look to ourselves rather than to our Gov- 
ernment for old-age security, and we ail 
support ourselves from rental income 

If our story was not representative of 
millions of other small landlords we would 
not presume to burden you with these facts. 

During the war, wages, salaries, prices and 
rents were frozen, and we all felt it would 
help the war effort and that it was justified, 
but when wages, salaries and prices were 
decontrolled, leaving only rents still under 
drastic Government control, the problem of 
the landlord became increasingly more diffi- 
cult as all other prices and wages increased 
approximately 100 percent. Thus the land- 
lord was forced to pay ever-increasing prices 
for items of maintenance as his net income 
diminished. He also must now pay 100 per- 
cent more to cover his living expenses or 
reduce his standard of living. 

A book could be written to explain why 
the rent-control laws as revised from year 
to year and administered by OHE did 
little else than give lip service to meet this 
ever-increasing difficult position of the land- 
lord, but suffice it here to say that its ac- 
complishments are summed up by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics who report 
that rents increased an average of less than 
12 percent from 1942 to 1950. 

During the same period the farmers cash 
income increased over 200 percent, corpora- 
tions earnings increased over 200 percent, 
personal income over 180 percent, coal over 
100 percent, homes over 100 percent, whole- 
sale prices over 100 percent, wages and sal- 
aries increased 170 percent, cost of living 
increased 67 percent, Federal taxes over 600 
percent, and rents increased less than 12 
percent. 

In my humble opinion the seeds of dis- 
aster have been planted and will come to 
fruition if Federal rent control is not up- 
rooted and allowed to die—and we give you 
the following facts to prove our position: 

1. Rent control, as administered, has sick- 
ened the entire business of private building 
for housing rental, and the repair and re- 
decorating of existing rental properties, be- 
cause the landlord has insufficient income 
under rent control to hire this work done, 
which adds to unemployment. This weak- 
ness in our otherwise prosperous economy 
may well be the cause or contribute largely 
to our next possible depression, 
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2. While all other segments of our economy 
are prosperous and able to set aside a nest 
egg for possible hard times, the landlords 
have no reserve whatsoever and in addition 
must compete with Government subsidized 
housing. 

3. The iandlords, for lack of sufficient rent 
income, have of necessity let their property 
run down for lack of repair, redecorating, 
and replacements. What is to happen to the 
landlord when the heating boiler or refriger- 
ating system needs replacing or cas stoves, 
carpets, and furnishings wear out? I ask 
what is to be his fate and what effect will it 
have on our economy in general? 

4. The landlord, instead of the Govern- 
ment, has been compelled by rent control to 
subsidize the tenants, so they will have more 
money to bid up the things they buy, and 
this greater purchasing power has created 
added pressure on prices. It is most doubt- 
ful if their standard of living has been there- 
by increased. It is a fact however, that if 
the landlord was allowed a just rent he could 
keep up his properties better, which would 
mean better living for his tenants. We do 
not believe that good can blossom from in- 
justice. When the farmer is subsidized the 
cost comes out of the United States Treas- 
ury or the consumer, or both, but when the 
tenant is subsidized it comes out of the land- 
lord. 

5. Russia confiscates the lands of the land- 
lord and gives its use to the tenants. Rent 
control, as now administered, takes part of 
the rent income which belongs to the land- 
lords and gives it to the tenant. The prin- 
ciple involved is the same in each case—for 
one’s property is taken away without just 
compensation. 

As disastrous as rent control may prove 
economically if continued, it has sown far 
more deadly seeds which can do much more 
harm politically, as explained below: 

A. When a democratic government delib- 
erately takes away unjustly from one minori- 
ty class of its citizenry without just com- 
pensation and gives to another class, no 
matter how worthy the cause is thought to 
be, no class is safe from exploitation, and 
representative government is tottering for a 
fall. 

B. If the farmers’ representatives in Con- 
gress or any other important voting groups 
would, at the request, let us say, of the or- 
ganized labor groups, vote for the extension 
of rent control, solely to get labor’s support 
of some pet legislation of their own, even 
though the farmers’ representatives felt rent 
control unjust—then I say integrity is dead 
and it is only a matter of time when chaos 
will become rampant and representative 
government is doomed. 

C. The farmer, through direct aid and 
price support, has been subsidized to the ex- 
tent of over $2,000,000,000 in 1949 alone— 
can it be that he favors continued rent con- 
trol for others who receive less than 12 per- 
cent more rent income than in 1942? The 
landlord asks for no subsidy or price guar- 
antee or profit guarantee—all he asks for is 
common justice and fair dealing. He asks 
for a chance to run his own business. He 
asks that the farce that World War II is still 
in progress, be forever buried. 

D. We challenge you to strike a blow for 
equity and justice and for our representa- 
tive form of government by voting against 
the extension of Federal rent control, before 
it destroys our way of life, and also discour- 
age the States from attempting State rent 
control with its disastrous results as shown 
so clearly in France. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ISABELLA F. Boyp. 
LEon H. Boyp 
gas. H. Boron. 
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Curtailment of the Veterans’ Hospital- 
Construction Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the House of Representatives reaffirmed 
its position on "the veterans’ hospital- 
construction program by passing H. R. 
5965 to direct the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to proceed with the construction of 
new hospitals totaling 16,000 beds. 

For a little history of this program 
we should remember that the Veterans’ 
Administration reported in January 1945 
during hearing on the independent offices 
appropriation bill for 1946 as follows: 


In compliance with section 101 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, the 
Veterans’ Administration, in collaboration 
with the Federal Board of Hospitalization, 
submitted an estimated program covering 
the hospital needs of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration up to and including June 30, 1947. 
This program covered the estimated require- 
ments for additional neuropsychiatric, tuber- 
culosis, and general medical and surgical 
beds and provided for the acquisition by new 
construction, or by transfer at such time as 
they might become available from the Army 
and Navy of approximately 22,000 beds. This 
program was approved by the President on 
September 12, 1944, and the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs was authorized to submit 
a specific construction program totaling ap- 
proximately 14,100 beds for inclusion in the 
appropriation estimates for the fiscal year 
1946. 

Subsequent to the program for 14,100 beds 
that was approved by the President on De- 
cember 2, 1944, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion submitted additional programs—one 
covering 19 new hospitals that was approved 
on October 16, 1945, and one covering 30 new 
hospitals that was approved on December 3, 
1945. The final program submitted by the 
Veterans’ Administration provided for 15 new 
hospitals and was approved by the President 
on October 19, 1945. This program was de- 
signed to meet our requirements through 
the fiscal year 1951. 


You can see from the testimony of 
the officials from VA that the proper 
armed services officials and the VA medi- 
cal people were working out a hospital 
program for veterans as authorized by 
Congress and the Federal Board of Hos- 
pitalization had approved of the planned 
projects. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is im- 
portant that the established policy of 
Congress should be carried out as di- 
rected by the elected representatives of 
the people and if the policy by later 
events appears to be in error, then the 
facts should be presented to Congress 
for its action. By no means should the 
established hospital construction pro- 
gram authorized by Congress be changed 
by the drastic expedient of curtailing 
beds as was done by the executive 
branch last year. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert at this 
point an explanation of the Federal 
Board of Hospitalization and its duties 
to show that this was a responsible group 


which approved the planned VA hospital 
program: 
FEDERAL BOARD OF HOSPITALIZATION 


On August 1, 1943, the Executive Office 
of the President directed a new Federal 
Board of Hospitalization to serve as an ad- 
visory agency to the Bureau of the Budget. 
This Board was charged with the duties of 
analyzing and reviewing hospital, convales- 
cent, and domiciliary activities and programs 
developed and operated by all departments 
and establishments of the Government for 
the purpose of— 

(a) Preventing the overlapping and dupli- 
cation of services and overbuilding of facili- 
ties; 

(b) Insuring the most efficient and com- 
plete utilization of the total services and 
facilities of the Federal Government by each 
department and establishment; 

(c) Determining the need for existing or 
additional facilities of each department and 
establishment; 

(d) Determining the area or locality in 
which additional] facilities should be pro- 
vided; 

(e) Determining the extent to which non- 
Federal facilities may be utilized in the ad- 
ministration of the hospital activities or 
programs of any department or establish- 
ment; 

(f) Developing a complete over-all pro- 
gram for providing hospitalization for the 
veterans of World War IT; and 

(g) Furnishing recommendations with re- 
spect to such matters as the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget may refer to the Board. 

The above will be recognized as very sig- 
nificant, in view of recent announcements 
in the press and developments otherwise. 
No less important is another instruction 
given to the Board at the time it was rees- 
tablished, so to speak, which reads as follows: 

“No project for acquisition of additional 
beds by new construction, major alterations, 
or leasing of or contracting for existing facili- 
ties shall be undertaken by any department 
or establishment until it has been submitted 
to and reviewed by the Board as to need, 
lecation, type of construction, and any other 
factor which the Board may consider perti- 
nent to the performance of its responsibili- 
ties, nor until the resulting recommendation 
of the Board has been transmitted and con- 
sidered * * * as approved by the Presi- 
dent.” 


An article appearing in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of Friday, April 28, 
1950, quoted Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, Med- 
ical Chief of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, as saying that he wished more 
Members of Congress, chamber of com- 
merce heads, and Legion commanders 
knew what a hospital was. Further, he 
stated that he could not use 16,000 more 
hospital beds if they gave them to him, 
stating that it took 14% people to take 
care of each bed year in and year out 
and that he had nearly 4,000 of their 
present beds empty for lack of staff. 

However, in 1949, the Senate and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee prepared a com- 
mittee print including the hearings 
which were conducted by it on the cur- 
tailment of veterans’ hospital construc- 
tion which included an exhibit prepared 
by the Veterans’ Administration and can 
be found on page 16 under the heading 
“Exhibit F,” as follows: 

Staffing requirements as presented by the 
Veterans’ Administration for the facilities 
proposed to be cut back, with pertinent in- 
formation indicating whether or not the 
problem can be met by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in the case of the institutions pro- 
posed to be cut back. 
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EXHIBIT F 


COMMENTS REGARDING STAFFING OF Hosprry 
INVOLVED IN CUT-BACK IN THE ya martes, 
PROGRAM 


1. In the 16,000-bed cut in the VA hospital 
program the following 14 hospitals were - 
duced in size: 


Syracuse, N. Y 

Philadelphia, 

PaetewOgn, PS... sacacceetiancille 2 a 
Atlanta, Ga su 
Cincinnati, . 
Cleveland, Ohio GM 
CoettiaeE GOR. ..ncntsincsamiiinciasen OD 
Louisville, Ky 
Chicago, Ill 

Kansas City, 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
St. Louis, Mo 


All of these hospitals are to be located in 
communities where there are medical 
schools, and no difficulty in staffing these 
beds would be encountered. 

2. Among the hospitals eliminated from 
the program, we could very readily staff the 
following hospitals: 

Detroit, Mich 

New York City 
Charlotte, N. C 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Greenville, S. C 


3. Hospals that would be moderately dif- 
ficult to staff: 


Norman, 


GM. and TB. 


CDi inna bembedereyie NP. 


Chattanooga, 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Harrisburg, Pa 


4. Hospitals that would be difficult to staff 
properly: 
IN Ws CD ikvacia stint hance ear ce ats NP 
Americus, ' 
TINS Ba io musesceickten lel cctasibiiincaccchse'sckn NP, 
REORIEMME, "TOMaickn cckncdaddwcasean som ae 
Thomasville, Ga 
Decatur, Ill 
Duluth, Minn 
Mound Bayou, Miss.....-.....--_--.-. GM. 
SY xtcccnncnvbicebakeddoneas GM. 
mlemath Palle, OFe@. ..cccncnncccane - GM 
San Diego, Calif 


In determining the difficulty of staffing 
certain hospitals, consideration has been 
given to recruiting of all types of needed 
personnel, including the necessary medical 
specialists. Without compicte coverage of 
all the various types of technicians and doc- 
tors, a hospital cannot be operated satisfac- 
torily. 

If only an X-ray specialist is not avail- 
able, it may mean a difference of several 
days’ hospitalization resulting in greater 
cost to the Government. The same thing 
applies to other specialists and technicians 
in the hospital. 


Mr. Speaker, several of our cities, such 
as El Paso, Tex., spent considerable 
amounts of money preparing for the ex- 
pansion of their water and sewer Sys- 
tems on the promise of Congress that 
authorized VA hospitals in their cities 
would be constructed. I have given con- 
siderable thought to all of the various 
aspects of our hospital construction pro- 
gram and I believe that the 16,000 beds 
that we previously deleted from the pro- 
gram should be restored. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a r solu 
tion adopted by the Veterans’ Affairs 








Commission of Texas in regards to the 


VA hospital program: 
RESOLUTION 
W s there are many vacant beds in 


tion of the Veterans’ Administra- 
ital at Legion, Tex., that are not 
i; and 
Ww! there are many tubercular vet- 
Texas and surrounding States who 
» denied hospital treatment as @ re- 
e vacant beds; and 


; v creas this situation could be relieved 
by the Veterans’ Administration if they 
would complete the renovation of these ward 
roon nd reactivate the complete facilities 


spital: Therefore, be it 
ed, That the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mis of Texas in executive session at Aus- 
tin. Tex., this 25th day of March 1950, here- 
by calls this deplorable condition to the at- 
tention of the Veterans’ Administration, 
gton, D. C., and hereby requests that 
ite action be taken to complete the 
tion of existing facilities and reac- 

of the complete facilities whereby 





the acute need of tubercular veterans may 
be alleviated; and be it further 

R ed, That a copy of this resolution 
be s tor the President of the United 
Stat to the Governor of Texas, to the ma- 
jor veterans’ organizations, to Administrator 


Carl R. Gray, Jr., to Chief Medical Director 


Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, and to the manager, 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital, Legion, 
Tex 


Rene A. GARZA, 
Chairman, Zapaca, Tez., 
ROBERT W. AKERS, 
Vice Chairman, Beaumont, Tez., 
JoE M. DANIEL, 
Secretary, Corsicana, Tez., 
LEwIs P. FIELDs, 
Member, Amarillo, Tez., 
Marcus WEEMs, 
Member, West Columbia, Tez., 
Veterans’ Affairs Commission of Tezas. 





Colorado’s Senator Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
entitled “Colorado’s Senator JOHNSON,” 
by Thor Severson, from the April 15 is- 


sue of the magazine Frontier. The ar- 
ticle is an extremely interesting profile 
of our esteemed colleague, the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON]. 


There being no objection, the article 





was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as lows: 
Tue Man WHo Gave Hottywoop a HotrooT— 
COLORADO’s SENATOR JOHNSON 
(By Thor Severson) 

I voice quaked with indignant 
Ww His mammoth head lifted in right- 
e purpose. Shoulders back, he stood 
pr and erect. His bold finger, this day, 
W hing out a woman who had sinned. 
M icent wus the word for Big Ep in his 


ostle of virtue. 

place: The most public stage in all the 
v , the United States Senate. The sub- 
Ingrid Bergman, her Italian lover, Ro- 
derto Rossellini, and an island called Strom- 





e day: March 14, 1950, 
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This was the day big Ep JoHNson, the 
razor-tongued master of the unpredictable, 
the bull-shouldered Senator from Colorado, 
made his now celebrated attack on Holly- 
wood’s motion-picture industry and the stars 
the industry has made wealthy and famous. 

This was the day big Ep cast the biblical 
stone, labeling Miss Bergman a common 
mistress and costarring her with Princess 
Rita Hayworth Kahn as Hollywood's two 
apostles of degradation. 

This was the day he dismissed Rossellini as 
vile and unspeakable and a common love 
thief, and the day he bull whipped RKO 
studios for its nauseating commercialism 
in releasing the picture Stromboli, even while 
Miss Bergman was giving birth to Rossellini’s 
child. 

This day, too, the Coloradan called upon 
the United States Senate to take a bold 
action—to license the motion-picture in- 
dustry and its stars’ morals. 

Said JoHNson: “Miss Bergman, Rossellini, 
and RKO have invited restraints by law, and 
I shall do my best to see that they get what 
they have asked for.” 

And JOHNSON has. 

His attack has touched off a full hearing 
for mid-April on his proposed film licensing 
bill. Hollywood, at that hearing, will be 
called to account. 

Now this article, most certainly, does not 
attempt to plead the justice or injustice of 
Senator JoHNson’s castigation of Hollywood. 

It is interested, primarily, in the why, and 
in the man JOHNSON, himself. 

But Hollywood did not lack for defenders. 
The film capital, smarting under the sena- 
torial lash, squirmed with almost equal pain 
and embarrassment, when many of its pro- 
fessional in-print and on-the-air babblers— 
the source themselves of more Hollywood 
smears than the Senator is accused of in- 
venting—rushed to its defense with cries of 
outraged virtue. 

Fortunately, Hollywood had its defenders, 
also, in more respectable quarters. The Mo- 
tion Picture Producers’ Association, for in- 
stance, took sharp exception to JOHNSON’s 
barrage of charges when he daubed the entire 
film colony into the picture of degradation 
he painted. 

Said the Senator: “Stars go to jail for 
brawling or peddling ‘reefers’ or they get 
into the papers for negotiating a Mexican 
mail-order divorce, whereupon they are cast 
in a leading role so that the industry may 
cash in on their notoriety while it is still 
hot.” 

REBUTTAL 


The producers association replied: 

“Hollywood, like every other community, 
has its share—but no more than its share— 
of people who violate the moral code. The 
majority of people in Hollywood are the finest 
type of Americans, devoted and loyal to their 
families and their country.” 

Aly Khan laughed off the Senator’s refer- 
ence to his screen-star wife, Rita Hayworth. 
He asked: “What should I do every time some 
idiot utters imbecilities?” But even the Sen- 
ator’s most devoted enemies—and he has 
some—would have a reservation about Mr. 
Khan’s wrathful reaction. In many contro- 
versial situations in the past, it has not been 
JOHNSON who looked foolish, in the opinion 
of the voting public, when the box score was 
totaled. 

Rossellini took the charge with more hu- 
mility. He said: “The Senator threw the 
book at us.” As for the famous Ingrid, she 
did not comment at all. 

The all-out attack on Hollywood and its 
stars by an acknowledged movie patron of 
40 years standing and a long-time admirer 
of Ingrid, opened wide avenues of thought on 
what manner of man JOHNSON himself is, 
and his motive in setting a torch under the 
Hollywood camp. 

Variety, the trade paper among show folk, 
saw the fine hand of politics involved. It 
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viewed the assault as more politically con- 
trived than morally inspired—as a move to 
drag the carpet out from under the growing 
boom in Denver to elect Frank H. (Rick) 
Ricketson Governor of Colorado. 

Ricketson, president of Fox Intermountain 
Theaters, Inc., and the man who reaped a 
fortune with the bank-night theater gim- 
mick, has not announced for the governor- 
ship but his name is figured prominently as 
a potential Republican Party candidate. 

And, says Variety, JOHNSON's attack was 
timed to link Ricketson with the “big, bad 
people of Hollywood”—just in case Rick does 
declare for the post. 

This view, perhaps, is taking the long way 
around—a little like walking around to the 
back door to get into the front living room. 
But it is an opinion, another slant. 

Walter Winchell, who quoted the Variety 
charge, drew a prompt reply from JOHNSON, 
who said, “Screwball Walter Winchell de- 
voted a lot of his valuable radio time last 
Sunday to spreading a yarn about Rick Rick- 
etson, which does not even make good sense. 
The Peephole Kid does not know how sin- 
cerely I admire Rick and how affectionately 
I regard him.” 

And Ricketson stated: 

“This whole Johnson story that appeared 
in Variety sounds ridiculous to me. I don’t 
believe politics are played that way in Colo- 
rado. Althovgh Ep JOHNSON and I do not 
agree on politics, I don’t believe this attack 
would be any part of his program.” 

Others are divided on JOHNSON’s motive. 
Some say a motion the like of JoHNSON’s was 
inevitable. Others say it was just a play 
for page 1. JOHNSON, himself, explained his 
stand thus: 

“I’m not a prude nor a Puritan. But it 
seems to me the motion-picture industry 
is getting to the point where all an actor 
has to do is get arrested for something or 
get messed up in some immoral affair and 
stardom is guaranteed.” 

This, says JOHNSON, is his principal cone 
cern. This along with the far-reaching ef- 
fect that movies and the lives of the stars 
have on American life. 

But what of the man, himself—this pow- 
erful voice in the United States Senate? 
This man whom politics reckons with as a 
figure of tremendous influence, as a good 
friend when he’s a friend but a capable and 
dangerous enemy when he’s an enemy? 
This man who pointed a righteous finger 
at the Nation’s lucrative film industry? And 
why? 

THE COMMON TOUCH 

You’d probably give JOHNSON more tha 
& passing glance if you met him on th 
street at high noon. He's a man of th 
rough cut, a man with the common touch. 
His frame is huge—big-boned, powerful. 
His hands are muscled, like the hands of a 
boilermaker. His brow, beneath a heavy 
shock of graying hair, is knuckled, bold. 

He can be gracious. And he can be vitri- 
olic. Hefearsno man. Yet he is among the 
most sensitive of men. This man can speak 
and write in the character of the indomitable 
Churchill. Yet his schooling was meager. 

You see him at a formal gathering—and 
he is a man who never seeKs you cut; you 
seek him out. He has the face of a lonely 
man. He never impresses you as entirely 
comfortable. No one has ever said of JoHN- 
son, “There is a man at a loss for words”; 
yet he speaks only when there is occasior 
Idie chit-chat is lost with this 


®op 


to speak. 
Senator. 

His dress is conservative, unless you take 
into account the red suspenders he me- 
times wears and is not loath to s ¥ when 
he shucks his coat, as he will when the spirit 
moves him, at public gatherir He dons a 


tuxedo occasionally, when he must 

The rough-hewn Senator from the moun- 
tain State turns a cold eye on the social 
landishments of Washington. He lives in 


@ modest apartment not far from the Capitol 
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and is reputed to have saved money from 
his salary when other Senators are complain- 
ing about the high cost of living in Wash- 
ington. 

But what of the man? 

JOHNSON’s character, his personality—the 
JCHNSON, himself—has been tempered by 
an early life of a son of a Swedish immigrant 

mesteader; dedication to the God his 

rents taught him to worship; a turn at 

1esteading himself; illness with tubercu- 
losis in his young manhood; and, finally, 
politics as a Colorado State representative, 
lieutenant governor, governor, and United 
States Senator. 

This man has never been defeated in a 
political campaign. He talks to a farmer 
as a farmer, to a businessman as a business- 
man. The languages of the land and the 
market place—he knows them both. 

All told, JoHNSON has served in public 
office since 1922; four terms as State repre- 
sentative, one as lieutenant governor, two 
as governor, and, at present, he's in his 
third term as United States Senator. 

His politics: Ostensibly Democratic. 
sometimes the question is raised: Is not 
JOHNSON a party unto his own? Many times, 
he has confounded even his own party by 
his trading with the Republican camp. He 
is no lone wolf; yet, he has switched packs 
so often he cannot be tied, without allow- 
ance for error, with any certain group. 

This trait in the political character of 
JOHNSON has led him more than once into 
the stumbling path of inconsistency. His 
record, in spots, is pocked with the cross- 
currents of contradiction. Political-wise, 
he’s about as predictable as next year’s 
weather. At that, however, his vote is cast 
along party lines about 75 percent of the 
time. 


But 


TALENT FOR TIMING 


JOHNSON has the same ear for politics 
that a piano tuner has for musical pitch. 
This man, JOHNSON, seems to have an in- 
born talent for timing: Despite this, he’s 
hit a few discords in his political career, 

The man recovers beautifully, however— 
this, when another would perish. It’s been 
said that every time JOHNSON appears to 
have cut his own throat politically, another 
man bleeds to death. And there are many 
reasons to believe the truth of the observa- 
tion. 

For example— 

During his last senatorial campaign in 
1948, JOHNSON gave but very feeble, left- 
handed assistance to the reelection of Presi- 
dent Truman. 

His speeches—especially, in the one ex- 
ample when he debated with his opponent, 
Will F. Nicholson, at the University of Colo- 
rado—were geared to put across one thought: 

Whichever candidate won in the Presi- 
dential election, Truman or Dewey, JOHN- 
SON would give his full support whenever 
his own principles were not violated. He 
could work with Dewey, he hinted. There 
Was no sound reason to object to him as 
a candidate in the event of a Dewey vic- 
tory—which, then, appeared inevitable— 
simply because he, JOHNSON, was a Demo- 
crat. 

This, by another man, could have smacked 
of party traitorship. The party-line voter 
could have been enraged. What JOHNSON 
did was to open the door to the maverick 
Republican vote. And he got a goodly share 
of them, too, trouncing Nicholson unmerci- 
fully. Nicholson, a sound, liberal Republican 
with youth and the veteran vote on his side, 
knew he had been up against a pastmaster 
vote-getter when the ballots were tallied 
election night. His throat was unmarked, 
but it was his blood, not JOHNSON’s, which 
flowed. 

Backtracking a few years further, JoHN- 
SON was elected as a New Dealer when 
Colorado first put him in the governor’s chair 
in 1932. Partially, JOHNSON’s victory was 
Democratic landslide of ’32; 


traced to the 


but, for JOHNSON, let it be said he polled 
more votes in Colorado than even F. D. R. that 
election year. 

Yet, he was elected as a New Dealer, too, 
when Colorado sent him to the United States 
Senate for the first time in 1936. Yet he 
was never an administration man during the 
tenure of F. D. R., just as he is not an admin- 
istration stalwart under Truman. He 
seemed, in the time of F. D. R., to be eter- 
nally in and out of the good graces of the 
White House. Under Truman, he’s just out— 
except that Truman, after keeping JOHNSON 
dangling on the string for several months, 
finally accepted his choice of Colorado's Gov- 
ernor Lee Knous this month to a Federal 
judgeship. 

Today JOHNSON supports this Nation in 
its role as a world leader, the same Senator 
who was a driving force against interven- 
tion in any phase of Europe's troubles before 
the last great war. A fellow traveler with 
the isolationists was Ep JOHNSON. He lam- 
pooned Roosevelt for lend-lease; he preached 
the Monroe Doctrine. The United States, he 
suggested, was sufficient unto itself. 

But it would be unfair to shake this skele- 
ton without pointing out that JOHNSON, in 
the prewar years, believed sincerely this 
Nation could avoid war—that, at least, it 
should leave no stone unturned to avoid that 
war. His fight to keep the United States free 
from foreign entanglements was based on 
that belief. It was, on the part of Johnson, 
a sincere effort to prevent this Nation from 
spilling its youthblood. And who is to say 
he, JOHNSON, was wrong in so trying? 

JOHNSON, of course, has been the target 
of many editorials in the national press dur- 
ing his 14 years on Capitol Hill. He has been 
both damned and blessed. His dramatic 
career—dramatic without the trappings of 
affected drama—has been fertile soil for 
Washington observers. 

Even before he went to the Hill JoHNSON 
had a knack for hitting the headlines. There 
was the time, for example, when he called 
out the national guard to prevent Mexican 
beet werkers from entering Colorado to take 
jobs away from Colorado’s own, 


FLIES BY THE SEAT OF HIS PANTS 


In politics, the observation has been made 
that JOHNSON flies by the seat of his pants— 
that he wouldn’t know how to read a political 
instrument board if it were thrust under his 
nose, 

This may be true. But, despite this, he al- 
ways seems to land safely. 

Take the recent television broadcast the 
Senator made on the A-bomb, the telecast 
which rocked Capitol Hill. 

David E. Lilienthal, then Chairman of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
said JOHNSON discussed questions which 
could not be discussed publicly without se- 
rious involvement of national security. 

His telecast, in effect, alerted the world 
on the H-bomb. It provoked editorial com- 
ment pro and con on the so-called disclos- 
ures he made. 

As far as JOHNSON was concerned, he de- 
nied saying anything that had not been 
stated time and time again by officials and 
published over and over—that he made no 
new disclosures. 

They're still talking that one over. 

This, then, is Ep JOHNSON. His attack on 
Hollywood, right or wrong, was apparently 
voiced with conviction that the State should 
curb the film capital, since, in his belief, 
Hollywood has no proper sense of restraint 
itself. 

He’s 66 now. He’s been married to the 
same woman since 1907, and happily. His 
pleasures are simple; his capacity for work 
immeasurable. 

He walks his way a sensitive man, but in- 
sensitive to controversy. Admired. Dis- 
liked. He is never ignored. He is EpwIn 
CarL JOHNSON, of whom no man can predict 
a course of action, 
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Cargoes and Pacific Northwest Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment: 


CARGOES AND Paciric NorRTHWEsST Power 


(By Ivan Bloch, of Ivan Bloch and Asso- 
ciates, consultant to the Port of Portland 
Commission ) 


Tonight I would like to speak of Ships 
and kilowatts; of distant lands and Pacific 
Northwest industry; of bauxite mines in 
Dutch Guiana and Sumatra, and the alumi- 
num plants of our region; of Alaskan lime. 
stone and Portland's calcium carbide indus. 
try; of Australian zinc concentrates and elec- 
trolytic cells; of Turkish, New Caledonian 
and Philippine chromite for Pacific North. 
west electric furnaces. And I will speak of 
the water-borne cargoes needed by the new 
and potential electrochemical and electro. 
metallurgical plants of Oregon and Washing. 
ton, and of the water-borne shipment of 
their products to distant markets. 

All of us in the Pacific Northwest have 
developed a conscious understanding of the 
magnitude of our hydroelectric power devel- 
opment—with at least 25,000,000 of kilo- 
watts yet to come. We admit to the abund- 
ance and excellence of our pure water sup- 
plies, even though perhaps we may not fully 
appreciate their industrial importance. We 
all know of the fabulous population increases 
of the past decade; 53 percent for the Pacific 
Coast, and 59 percent for Oregon—as com- 
pared to 12 percent for the Nation. These 
are the things whereof the future of the 
Pacific Northwest is made. These are the 
things which make possible a new era for 
the Pacific Northwest. The scope of the op- 
portunities at hand is immense. It is go- 
ing to take thinking and action of similar 
magnitude. 

We of the West have passed over a very 
significant hump, the importance of which 
is not yet appreciated: our own backyard 
market—the 15,000,000 people of the Pacific 
Coast States—is now big enough to support 
the output of most modern plant production 
units. It is becoming less necessary for us 
to market a sizable portion of the goods we 
manufacture over long and expensive dis- 
tances to eastern, midwestern, and southern 
consuming centers in order to sustain eco- 
nomic plant operations. This important fact 
is beginning to soak in to the planning of 
our own business and of industry. The re- 
sult cannot fail to mean the expansion of 
all types of manufacture in the West. 

Each subarea of the Pacific Coast will 
have its own peculiar pattern of develop- 
ment, largely dependent on_ traditions, 
attitudes, and basic resources. Thus, 10f 
some years to come, it is clear that al- 
thought enormous strides will be made - 
the Pacific Northwest in all categories 0 
industry, major growth will take place espe- 
cially in those relying on our supplies of 
low-cost power and pure water. The very 
nature of those industries will place a pre- 
mium on increased water-borne commerce 
and appurtenant facilities. It is this pase 
of future development which I will discuss 
this evening. 

The growth of electroprocess industries in 
the United States has been enormous. That 
segment of basic industry is now indispen- 
sable to the maintenance of our modern 
way of life and shows every indication 








-oming even more necessary. This is due 
the fact that a large portion of today’s 
ind chemicals can only be manu- 
ured in the electric furnace and the 
electrolytic cell. Among these materials are 
' um, magnesium, titanium (now called 
tal of the future), stainless steel, 
‘tie zine, chlorine and caustic soda, 
1m carbide and many others. Another 
nt reason for the growth of these 
ies is that the purity of their prod- 
cannot be attained by any other 
Furthermore, our supplies of 
| raw materials are becoming increas- 
nely more complex and low-grade in their 
m ke-up, and frequently can be treated 
nly by electroprocess methods. These fac- 
increase dependence on electrical 

a basic raw material. 
-oprocess industries require such ex- 
n large quantities of power that the 
unts of electric power per pound of end 
duct are a primary element of cost. For 
example, a 2-mill per kilowatt-hour cost 
is equivalent to 2 cents per pound of alumi- 
1, or about 20 to 25 percent of its pro- 
duction cost. In addition, the over-all 
quantities of electricity required per plant 
or the production of electroprocess mate- 
rials are very large and their supply must be 
us, 24 hours a day for 365 days of 
the y For example, the Vancouver alu- 
minum plants consumed over 1,400,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1949. This was about 25 
percent more than the consumption for 
the Portland, Oreg., area. The entire alumi- 
lustry in the Pacific Northwest— 
z about one-third of total national 
consumption—required almost half of the 
output of both Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams in 1949, Titanium—a light metal now 
in its infancy and for which an auspicious 
future is in sight—requires even larger 
quantities of electric power for its reduction 
from the titanium-bearing ore. Estimates 
on the order of 20 kilowatt-hours 
per pound, or: twice the requirements for 
um. The production of 100,000 tons 
of this metal would require close to half a 
million kilowatts, or roughly the equivalent 
ft the generating capacity of Bonneville 
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This dependence on large blocks of lowest- 
c electricity, available continuously, 
ites the locating of industry in close 
ity to large hydroelectric installations. 
nsequence, electroprocess industries 
y have clustered in those areas hav- 
i le supplies of hydroelectric energy, 
such as at Niagara Falls, in the Tennessee 
Valley, and in the Pacific Northwest. It is 
noW an indisputable fact that the major por- 
t { further expansion of electroprocess 
industries in the United States must take 
pi in our region. As a mrtter of fact, 
¥ it not for the temporary deficiency in 
ower capacity which has plagued the Pacific 
Northwest since the end of the war, a very 
, expansion of existing electroprocess 
y would already have taken place and 
§ hew plant units would have become 
est hed here. 
I wer supplies are a control in the loca- 
electroprocess industries, what about 
requisite raw materials and markets? The 
p is relatively clear: raw materials 
moved to the region of abundant 
r supplies, and the finished products 
se will be transported to distant 
markets. A prime example of this is our 
E ic Northwest aluminum industry. Its 
terial—bauxite—now originates in 
f the Caribbean Sea. These supplies 
‘initially processed into alumina by 
: ‘1 plants in the southern part of the 
United States. The alumina is transported 
tland to the Pacific Northwest for reduce 
to metal. The resulting ingots of the 
tal are shipped away to distant consuming 
‘ets, except for that portion which is 
sheet and plate at Spokane and 
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which will be processed into wire and cable 
at the new plant now under construction by 
the Aluminum Co. of America at Van- 
couver, Wash. Another example can be 
found in chlorine and caustic soda: the salt 
required as a basic raw material is produced 
in California and is shipped to Pacific North- 
west plants to be processed with Pacific 
Northwest power. The finshed products find 
a& world-wide market, although a large por- 
tion is consumed in our own pulp and paper 
plants, 

These two examples illustrate the fact that, 
by and large, the availability of power is more 
controlling in the location of most electro- 
process industries than the factors of local 
raw materials or immediately adjacent 
markets. 

In addition, there is another situation to 
be considered. A substantial number of 
electroprocess industries are utilized for the 
production of important industrial materials 
obtained from minerals of which the known 
domestic supply is far below national needs 
and which therefore must be imported from 
distant world points. These minerals in- 
clude bauxite for aluminum metal and 
abrasives; chromite for ferrochrome and 
stainless steel; manganese for the produc- 
tion of ferromanganese for the steel indus- 
try. Also involved in varying degrees are 
the ores of copper, lead and zinc, iron, 
nickel, tungsten, and titanium. The sources 
of these materials are all over the world— 
some have been drawn upon consistently 
during the past decades to maintain the 
national industrial structure in operation. 
Others are gradually coming into being, due 
to the rising tempo of our industrial re- 
quirements and our domestic “have not” 
status. This dynamic situation, although it 
must reflect exchange and political world 
conditions, is directly tied into the nature 
and trends of the United States’ industrial 
economy. In general, the diversity of ma- 
terials we must import is steadily increas- 
ing, and the tonnages are mounting. 

The nature of this over-all situation 
therefore draws attention to the potential 
tonnages of inbound raw materials which 
will flow in increasing quantities to the 
Pacific Northwest, and to the outbound 
shipments of finished and semiprocessed ma- 
terials which will leave our shores for 
coastal, intercoastal, and world markets as 
a result of what I would term the inevitable 
growth of electroprocess industry in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

In presenting the following estimates of 
some of the potentials, I am fully aware of 
the hazards of so doing. It is not possible 
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to describe the “absolutely feasible,” but 
it is desirable to try, at least, to provide a 
framework of reference to guide our think- 
ing, and to justify our giving consideration 
to the establishment of facilities and prac- 
tices which will hasten the development of 
tonnages of the industries to which I will 
refer. 

The estimates I will present are based on 
the results of an intensive study of potential 
Pacific Northwest electroprocess industries. 
For 2 years, starting with 1945, a staff of 
highly qualified technicians and industrial 
consultants at the United States Bonneville 
Power Administration, under my direction, 
carried on an analysis to be incorporated in 
the United State&$ Gorps of Engineers’ monu- 
mental report on Columbia River and tribu- 
taries. The directive to this group—assigned 
as consultants to the Corps of Engineers for 
the purpose—was to develop estimates for 
a@ rational level of power capacity which 
would be required in 1960 or thereabouts for 
electroprocess industries believed to be feasi- 
ble of establishment in this region. The staff 
therefore studied critically all of the factors 
underlying such establishment—industry by 
industry—processes, raw materials, costs of 
production, national, west coast, and local 
markets, and the structure of industry. The 
final rough drafts of the reports for each in- 
dustry were circulated among leaders of the 
industry for review and criticism, so as to 
make sure that estimates of potential growth 
in the Pacific Northwest reflected general 
agreement with the industry’s own beliefs. 

The results of this analysis show enormous 
growth, given a continuation of good eco- 
nomic conditions, no war emergencies, and 
ample continuing power supplies. I feel cer- 
tain that the expansion forecast is entirely 
possible of realization. Because of our power 
shortages I think it highly probable, however, 
that some of the expansion may take place 
some time during the decade beginning with 
1960, rather than as of 1960 itself. 

In order to arrive at an estimated level of 
potentially feasible inbound shipments of 
raw materials and the resulting outbound 
shipments of semi-finished products, I have 
estimated what portion of over-all future 

acific Northwest electroprocess industry de- 
velopment may logically take place in the 
lower Columbia River area. From this ex- 
amination, raw material requirements were 
developed for each industry. These are shown 
in tabular form, “Estimated Potential In- 
bound Shipments for Some Major Electro- 
process Industries—Lower Columbia River 
Area, 1960-1970.” 

A few details on the background of the 
estimates I believe will be of interest to you. 


Estimated potential in-bound shipments for some major electroprocess industries, 
lower Columbia River area, 1960-70 
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To begin with, the largest electro-industry 
group now in existence in the Pacific North- 
west is for the production of metallic alumi- 
num from alumina. As pointed out, the 
principal present raw material requirements 
for this 300,000-ton capacity industry— 
600,000 tons annually of alumina—are now 
shipped by rail from eastern alumina plants 
at Baton Rouge, La., Hurricane Creek, Ark., 
Mobile, Ala., and East St. Louis, Mo. These 
alumina plants obtain bauxite, the now pre- 
ferred primary ore for the industry, from 
various Caribbean areas, principally Dutch 
Guiana, and a relatively much smaller por- 
tion from domestic bauxite deposits primarily 
in Arkansas. For some time it has been evi- 
dent that the ec@nomics 6f this widely sep- 
arated industrial structure are not satisfac- 
tory. There is little doubt that the industry 
is actively thinking of—and planning for— 
the ultimate establishment of alumina 
plants here in the Pacific Northwest to proc- 
ess bauxite ores to be shipped from such 
the Caribbean—Dutch Guiana, 
Haiti, and Jamaica—possibly from the Caro- 
line Islands and India, and undoubtedly 
from Bintan in the Dutch East Indies. An 
unknown amount of local ferruginous baux- 
ite located near Portland, Oreg., will also be 
utilized some day. The equivalent amount 
of bauxite which the present Pacific North- 
west aluminum industry requires totals 
1,200,000 tons. As the industry expands to 
the production level estimated for the decade 
1960-70 the bauxite requirements of possible 
alumina plants on the lower Columbia River 
would be 2,700,000 tons. Assuming a bauxite 
cargo capacity of 8,000 tons per ship, the 
present requirements of the existing industry 
would be equivalent to the arrival and un- 
loading of 150 ships per year, or about 1 ship 
every 2 days. The potential requirements 
would be equivalent to 325 ships per year, or 
almost 1 per day. To cut down time at un- 


areas as 


loading dock, modern bulk unloading facile 
ities will be necessary. 


It is important to remember that there are 
other bulk materials which the establish- 
ment of alumina capacity will require, such 
as limestone and soda ash. Also needed for 
the aluminum reduction plants are petro- 
leum coke and cryolite. For example, petro- 
leum coke is now shipped into the area by 
rail, with tonnages well over 150,000 tons per 
year. It is my belief that a very large por- 
tion of this tonnage, if not all of it, could be 
shipped in by boat from southern California, 
for example, if modern bulk unloading facil- 
ities were available here in Portland. Nat- 
ural cryolite from Greenland and synthetic 
cryolite from the east coast could also be 
shipped and unloaded at lower Columbia 
River points. Present tonnage is on the 
order of 20,000 tons per year. 

As to chrome and manganese ores, the 
Pacific Northwest already processes these 
materials into ferro alloys. The outlook is 
one of slow but certain expansion, together 
with possibilities for the production of 
stainless steel. In general, as western steel 
demands and production increase, so will 
the requirements for ferro chrome and ferro 
manganese. These two materials are very 
high on the list of so-called strategic and 
critical materials, the consumption of which 
has been steadily rising. As a consequence, 
the United States must draw upon foreign 
sources, such as in the Pacific basin, which 
provides an unusual opportunity for process- 
ing in the Pacific Northwest. The avail- 
ability of modern bulk unloading facilities— 
should these be installed—would cut costs 
and enhance the competitive position of 
Pacific Northwest production. 

As for electrolytic zinc and refined lead, 
the aspects of the situation involve both 
Pacific Northwest production and the im- 
portation of foreign concentrates. For many 
years considerable thought has been given 
to the establishment of an electrolytic zine 
refinery in the lower Columbia River area, 


It would appear that in the not too distant 
future such a plant will probably be estab- 
lished somewhere along the lower Columbia 
River; this could be expected to stimulate 
the development of some local Pacific North- 
west ore reserves at present without an eco- 
nomic outlet, and would also have the ad- 
vantage of drawing upon such producing 
areas as Australia, coastal British Columbia 
and, in time, Alaska. The refined slab zinc 
could then move by water shipment to con- 
suming centers in the East, providing over-all 
economies much to be desired. Whether cop- 
per refining capacity could be established in 
the lower Columbia River area is highly spec- 
ulative and problematic, and is best left for 
contemplation at some later date. 

As to the production of calcium carbide, 
the demand for this material, which is the 
base for the production of acetylene and 
such chemicals as calcium cyanamid, is in- 
creasing so that the outlcok for expanding 
carbide production in the Pacific Northwest 
is highly favorable. One of the factors pro- 
viding grounds for such optimism is the in- 
creasing interest in the production of chem- 
ical substances known as acrylonitriles. 
These chemicals are manufactured by the 
interaction of acetylene with hydrogen cy- 
anide, both of which are made from calcium 
carbide, It is reported that the most im- 
portant new use of acrylonitriles is for the 
manufacture of synthetic fibers such as 
Orlon, and others which it is believed will 
eventually outstrip nylon in use and import. 
ance. In addition, there is an expanding 
market for chemicals based on acetylene and 
chlorine. The key to the expansion of the 
Pacific Northwest calcium carbide industry 
will probably rest in the development of 
high-grade tidewater limestone deposits to 
provide much lower costs than those now 
prevailing. In this connection, shipments of 
extremely pure limestone from southeastern 
Alaska are definitely in the cards. Modern 
bulk unloading facilities would provide a 
reduction in laid-down prices for limestone, 
resulting in a sizable expansion of its use— 
not only for calcum carbide but for other 
chemical purposes, for cement, and agricul- 
tural soil-conditioning purposes. 

The production of chlorine and caustic 
soda in the Pacific Northwest plants in Ta- 
coma and Portland is on the upward move. 
The markets for both products have been 
increasing and the future appears quite 
bright. The tonnages of salt—the basic 
raw material for chlorine and caustic pro- 
duction—can become significant. 

Another industry which eventually will 
locate in the lower Columbia River area is 
the manufacture of flat and bottle-wareglass. 
No flat glass is made in our region; the 
only producer of bottle-ware in the Pacific 
Northwest, at Seattle, employs both electric 
and fuel-fired furnaces. The observed 
benefits of electric operation would seem to 
indicate possible expansion of this type of 
production. The raw material requirements 
of soda ash and silica sand will provide sub- 
stantial tonnage possibilities for water move- 
ment. Although the Pacific Northwest does 
have sources of silica and undoubtedly more 
will be found and exploited as time goes on, 
one should not overlook the possibilities of 
shipments from such sources as Belgium, a 
practice well established prior to the last 
war. 

Considering these industries alone-—and I 
would like to point out that they are only 
a portion of those which may ultimately 
locate in the Northwest—the total inbound 
tonnage level which may be expected to 
develop between now and sometime during 
the next decade can be set without too great 
question at around 4,000,000 tons per year, 
As I have pointed out before, the present 
requirements of the aluminum industry 
alone in the Pacific Northwest represent an 
inbound tonnage potential of around 1,500,- 
000 tons per year. Of this I believe at least 
75 percent, if not all, of these tonnages will 
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move by deep-draft seagoing vessels, The 
resulting outbound shipment potentials ip. 
volved for the industries described are More 
difficult to estimate, but I believe that 1,099 . 
000 tons is not beyond possibility for ship. 
ment by water. 

In this discussion I have dwelt only on 
electroprocess industries and only on those 
which, as of today, seem feasible of expansion 
along the lower Columbia River area, 
this list should be added an unknown num. 
ber of electroprocess industries now in the 
laboratory stage. The enormous advance; 
of electroprocess technology and the increas. 
ing reliance of manufacturing industry on 
the products of the electric furnace and the 
electrolytic cell lead me to believe that the 
potentials for the years 1960-70 may be 
even greater than those just outlined. 

In addition, our vast inland empire can 
directly benefit from—and contribute to— 
the expansion of maritime commerce on the 
lower Columbia River, in ways which are not 
always apparent. For example, I would like 
to suggest consideration of some of the op. 
portunities which may arise as a result of the 
economic development taking place in south- 
eastern Idaho, western Wyoming, and north- 
ern Utah. In my judgment, this area may 
become one of the great chemical production 
centers of the United States. Located within 
a radium of 100 miles of its center are large 
natural gas reserves, oil, coal—including 
major sources of coking coal for the West— 
high concentrations of potash salts and other 
natural chemical substances, sulfur (from 
natural gas and sulfur-bearing ores), and 
the Nation’s largest reserves of phosphate 
rock. This is only a portion of the roster of 
raw materials available in that area, as it 
abounds in metallics such as copper, lead, 
and vanadium. Already great developments 
have been taking place there, such as the 
operations of copper and lead refineries, of 
the Geneva steel works, and of the recent 
large fertilizer and phosphorous producers. 
This is but a beginning, and it behooves us 
to anticipate a substantial movement of the 
output of these industries westward for ex- 
port to the world. The question is whether 
the existing and potential export movement 
will be via California ports or via the lower 
Columbia River area. The primary problem 
obviously is one of transportation economics 
and I wonder what validity there may be to 
the thesis that the lower Columbia River 
area could capture this potential tonnage. 
It would necessitate a combination of com- 
petitive modern bulkhandling facilities at 
original and terminal points, and the use 
of both rail and inland waterway facilities. 
The challenge of this possibility is certainly 
intriguing, and typical of the maritime com- 
merce opportunities afforded in the exp 
sion of industrial activity of our inland areas. 

Throughout this discussion you will note 
that I have referred to the need for com- 
petitive transportation and cargo handling 
facilities. Although I believe in the in- 
evitability of industrial establishment in the 
Pacific Northwest and the resulting move- 
ment by water of very large tonnages, I am 
just as aware of the competitive position of 
other port areas on the Pacific Coast and 
particularly on the Gulf of Mexico. In this 
connection, time is working against us—at 
least as far as the Gulf ports are concerned— 
as they are steadily increasing the establish- 
ment of industry and the consequent move- 
ment of traffic by means of the most modern 
port facilities. 

What we must do, therefore, is to supp!*- 
ment now our undoubted natural advan- 
tages to improve our competitive position. 
No single factor can probably resolve the 
situation, but in terms of the movement of 
bulk commodities one of the major answers 
seems quite clear; those ports on the Wes" 
coast which provide the most efficient and 
economical facilities for loading, unloading, 
and otherwise handling cargo will have 4 
tremendous advantage over those which 40 
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are no guide as to the conditions of the next 
decade. 

Thus our task ahead is a clear-cut one. 
Kilowatts mean cargoes, and cargoes mean 
the use of kilowatts. Both mean pay rolls 
and increasing wealth. We cannot falter in 
supporting an aggressive program of power 
development, of waterways development, of 
port development. We owe this to ourselves 
and to those who are coming from all parts 
of the United States to live and work with us. 
The stakes are high. The opportunities are 
great. Our effort must match the vision of 
the near future. 


Compensatory Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I regard it a very great privilege and a 
distinct public service to insert a master- 
ly speech delivered by Mr. George E. 
Stringfellow in his capacity as vice pres- 
ident of the Thomas Edison, Inc., before 
the Purchasing Agents dinner at the 
Builders Exchange Club, New York City, 
on April 18, 1950. 

The vital issues before the country are 
clearly and forcefully expressed by this 
distinguished gentleman, and should be 
read with interest and profit by all those 
who are interested in the preservation of 
our Government. The socialistic trend 
is now obvious to everybody and they 
should be supplied with all pertinent 
facts relating to this national danger. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting Mr. Stringfel- 
low’s address: 

COMPENSATORY SPENDING 


Some years ago Lenin, the chief architect of 
communism, said, “Some day we will force 
the United States to spend herself to destruc- 
tion.” 

Eighteen years ago the annual cost of Fed- 
eral Government was under 5 billion dol- 
lars and the national debt was slightly under 
20 billion. 

The cost of Federal Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 next will exceed 
46 billion dollars. The Federal debt is now 
approximately 260 billion, not including some 
bad loans which will have to be charged off. 

In order to understand the enormous in- 
crease in the cost of our Government, let me 
make a few comparisons: 

During President Roosevelt’s three terms, 
the average yearly spending of the Federal 
Government was $31,000,000,000, including 
most of the military cost of World War II 
and F. D. R.. as you recall, was no miser in 
spending public funds. In the four post-war 
years of Truman’s administration, the av- 
erage yearly spending jumped from $31,000,- 
000,000 to $45,000,000,000—an increase of al- 
most 50 percent. 

The Truman administration collected an 
average of $42,000,000,000 per year in taxes, 
or three times the average collected by 
Roosevelt. 

It would, therefore, appear that we are well 
on the way to making Lenin’s prediction a 
grim reality. 

In 1932 the Democratic Party pledged all 
candidates who ran on its platform to reduce 
the cost of government at least 25 percent 
by abolishing useless commissions and offices, 
consolidating departments and bureaus and 


eliminating extravagance. “That platform,” 
said candidate Roosevelt, “is a covenant 
with the people and when I’m elected,” he 
continued, “I shall put it into effect in 
every detail.” 

In the words of a former governor of this 
State, “Let us look at the record”. 

Immediately following his inauguration to 
the presidency, Franklin Roosevelt set out to 
implement the promises set forth in the 
Democratic platform which, in my opini 
was one of the greatest documents ever sub- 
mitted by any political party in the history 
of our country. The Republican Party would 
do well to adopt it in 1952 unless it wants 
to continue to be a “me too” party. 

During the first 4 months of Roosevelt's 
first administration he did a remarkable job 
of cutting the cost of Government. It has 
been estimated that as a result of this almost 
unprecedented service to the people, at | 
90 percent of the people of this Republic 
were enthusiastically supporting the Presi- 
dent at the time of his first fireside chat. 

Almost immediately afterwards he showed 
a complete reversal in his policy on cost of 
Government and Federal debt. How can 
candidate and President Roosevelt's right- 
about-face on cost of Government and cebt 
be reconciled with his advocacy of economy 
during his campaign and the first 4 months 
of his first term? Here, I think, is the an- 
swer to that question. He embraced 
philosophy—compensatory spending—of Lord 
John Maynard Keynes, British Socialis 
economist, who visited President Ro 
in 1933. According to the British | ‘ 
Keynes’ ideas “captivated President Roose- 
velt.” Those who are in a position to know 
say that Roosevelt’s about-face stemmed 
from this “captivation.” he Keynes phi- 
losophy—the more you spend the more you 
have—has been practiced in this country in 
an increasing degree since Roosevelt em- 
braced it in 1933. 

It has infiltrated the States and munici- 
palities of our Nation; it is largely responsible 
for our inflated debt, unbalanced budget, 
and general extravagance. Let us follow its 
destructive effects: 
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In 1932 there were 30 major Federal agen- 
cies. There are today 62 major Federal 
agencies, an increase of 110 percent. 

On December 31, 1932, there were 564,103 
Federal employees. On December 31, 1949, 
there were 1,981,156—an increase of 252 per- 


cent. 

When he first took office, President Roose- 
velt was terribly disturbed about the size of 
our debt, which was less than $20,000,000,000. 
Five years later, when that debt had reached 
$38,000,000,000, he said, “Our national debt, 
after all, is an internal debt owed not only 
by the Nation but tothe Nation. If our chil- 
dren have to pay interest on it, they will be 
paying interest to themselves.” In a short 
span of 5 years afjer taking office, President 
Roosevelt was looking upon an increased 
debt as a national asset. 

Keynes’ philosophy of “compensatory” 
spending has about bankrupted Britain. 
That philosophy destroyed Rome. Keynes’ 
philosophy is advocated by the Communists 
for our destruction and is certainly taking 
root here to the gratification of Joe S 
whom President Truman referred to in the 
last presidential campaign as “good old Joe.” 

Rome fell because her rulers gained and 
retained power through false promises and 


corrupt the electorate, a procedure not differ- 


ent from that which our British brethren 
and our American politiciams have been em- 
ploying. 


Our politicians be more in- 


appear to 


terested in balancing the budgets of foreign 
countries than they are in balancing ir 
own. Let me give you a couple of examples. 
Within a week, Dean Achezon, Secretary of 
State, rebukec the Government of Korea for 
not bala:icing her budget. Acheson said the 
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Korean unbalanced budget is bringing about 
an inflationary crisis in that country. He 
told them in effect that if they didn’t cut 
expenses and balance their budget, our Gov- 
ernment might stop giving the Koreans 
American taxpayers’ money. Acheson also 
instructed our Ambassador in Greece to in- 
form the government there that it must 
balance its budget to avoid inflation, other- 
w.se we might withdraw our subsidies. 

Yet, President Truman budgeted a deficit 
this year of $900,000,000. That deficit will 
exceed $7,000,000,000. He is budgeting a 
deficit for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, of $5,000,000,000 which could easily ex- 
ceed 10 billions since he is notorious for 
overestimating Government income and un- 
derestimating Government expenditures. 

If we continue to spend more than we take 
in, inflation in this country is as certain as 
night follows day. And, it was inflation that 
made Mussolini; it was inflation that made 
Hitler; it was inflation that made Stalin, and 
inflation will produce a dictator in America. 
Let us not delude ourselves into believing 
that an American dictator would be more 
benevolent, more generous, or more decent 
than Mussolini, Hitler, or Stalin. 

Much has been said in recent years about 
Britain's dollar shortage, but very little has 
been said about the cause of that shortage. 
Britain’s dollar shortage is caused by in- 
efficient management, confiscatory taxes, and 
the chloroforming of incentives by the So- 
cialist government. 

We are doing the same thing in this 
country in a measure. We, too, have a 
dollar shortage. Our dollar shortage doesn’t 
seem to disturb our Government Officials. 
Our budget has been balanced but twice in 
20 years, and then by accident. Our dollar 
shortage is the result of our spending more 
than we can afford. It stems from the same 
trouble that Korea is having; it stems from 
the same troubie the Greeks are having—both 
have been told by our Secretary of State 
that they must reduce their outgo to meet 
their income. It never dawns on our poli- 
ticians that if we do not reduce our outgo 
to meet our income that we, too, will have 
inflation from which chaos and communism 
grow. 

In pleading for a balanced budget and a 
reduction in Federal cost of government, 
as well as a reduction in Federal debt, Can- 
didate Roosevelt in 1932 said that a gov- 
ernment, like a family, can spend more than 
it takes in for a year or two, but any gov- 
ernment or any family that becomes a spend- 
thrift and spends more than it takes in for 
more than a year or so is headed for the 
poorhouse. I think he was right. Our 
Government has been spending more than 
it has been taking in, not for a year or so, 
but for 18 years, and there is no prospect 
for a balanced budget until we discard the 
Keynes’ theory of compensatory spending, 
which is another way of saying “until we 
get rid of Truman.” 

When a corporation gets into financial 
difficulties the courts appoint a receiver who 
either liquidates the corporation's assets or 
reorganizes and staffs it with new manage- 
ment. In either case, the stockholders lose 
most of their investment. 

Wh a government gets into financial 
difficulties there is no court to appoint a 
receiver A self-appointed dictator arises 
who takes over, not as a receiver responsible 
to a court of law, not as an elected public 
official responsible to the people, but as a 
dictator responsible only to his whim. He 
prescribes their way of life. The people 
become his subjects. 

There is still clamor in this country for 
aid to Socialist Britain and other nations 
at the expense of the sorely pressed Ameri- 
can taxpayer. It seems to me that we might 
give thought to the fact that since World 
War I our Government aided Britain to the 
tune of approximately $44,000,000,000. This 
is equal to the cash-in value of all life-in- 


surance policies in the United States. Since 
World War II we have aided Britain and 
other nations, by grants, exceeding $33,000,- 
000,000—grants which have kept socialism 
alive in Britain. Had the British Socialist 
government not been subsidized with Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money, Britain’s socialism 
would have died on the vine long, long ago. 

The Socialists in Britain tell us that Amer- 
ican capitalism and free enterprise are on 
their last legs. Indeed, they will be if we 
continue to subsidize the various segments 
of the peoples of the world in idleness. 

Much of the American taxpayers’ money 
is used both to fight and to support com- 
munism. Let me give you an example. 
Since World War II we have given the Greek 
Government around $600,000,000 with which 
to fight communism. Since World War II 
we have given Communist Russia, through 
lend-lease and other grants, $440,000,000 of 
our taxpayers’ money and we have given 
her satellite, Poland, more than $480,000,000, 
and until recently we were buying rye from 
Poland which aided her economy. Even 
morons know that we have a great surplus 
of rye in this country. I know that this 
aid to the Communists, amounting to more 
than $920,000,000 since World War II, is hard 
to believe but I would have you understand 
that the United States Department of Com- 
merce and Senator Harry FLoop ByrbD, of Vir- 
ginia, are my authority for this statement. 
It is obvious, therefore, that we are fighting 
communism on the fringe and wooing and 
feeding it at the core. 

It is clear from Truman’s record that he, 
like his immediate predecessor and his So- 
cialist-minded British brethren, has em- 
braced the Keynes’ philosophy of compensa- 
tory spending and not unlike former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, he seems to look upon a 
mounting debt as an asset. “We owe it to 
ourselves” is perhaps his philosophy too. 

On his return from a month’s vacation in 
Florida, at the taxpayers’ expense, President 
Truman was quoted in the press as having 
said, “The country is in fine shape.” There 
would be some justification for such enthu- 
siasm if the income of the Government was 
in excess of our outgo and our national debt 
and annual cost were being systematically 
reduced. 

If we cannot balance our budget when the 
country is in fine shape what will happen to 
us when we run into the next tailspin? That 
is something that never dawns on Fair 
Dealers, liberals, or pinks. 

If anyone ever supposed that the Truman 
administration was interested in economy, 
a look at a recent report of the armed services 
committee of the House would correct the 
impression. It mentions the following five 
items: 

A budget request is pending for a new 
$18,000,000 veterans’ hospital in the Los 
Angeles area, while the Navy is closing the 
1,500-bed Long Branch Naval Hospital in the 
same area. 

A 500-bed veterans’ hospital is being built 
in Philadelphia, while the Army is closing 
the 2,000-bed Valley Forge Hospital 20 miles 
away. 

The veterans’ agency plans to build 1,000- 
bed hospitals in Boston and Brockton, Mass., 
while the Army is closing the Murphy Gen- 
eral Hospital at Waltham, Mass. 

The Veterans’ Administration wants to 
build a 500-bed hospital in Atlanta, while 
the Army is closing the Oliver General Hos- 
pital at Augusta, Ga. 

A 500-bed veterans’ hospital is planned at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., while the Army is closing 
the 1,600-bed Jones Hospital at Battle Creek. 

There won't be any Government economy 
until there is another and a different kind 
of man in the White House. 

During the last 18 years a Roman holiday 
has been declared by and for our spendthrift 
and muddling politicians, Governmental 
extravagance has been the order of the day. 
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The national debt has increased from g29. 
000,000,000 to $260,000,000,000—an increase of 
1,200 percent. The annual cost of Govern. 
ment has increased from $5,000,000,009 to 
close to $46,000,000,000, an increase of over 
800 percent. 

How long will it take the American peopje 
to learn the lesson of the collapse of the 
Roman Empire and understand why Britain 
is tottering? How long will it take them to 
realize that the Keynes philosophy of com. 
pensatory spending will lead to ruin if we 
don’t put a stop to it soon? 

I conceive it to be the duty of the men ip 
our segment of the human family to become 
Paul Reveres. We owe it to our founding 
fathers; we owe it to the present generation; 
and we owe it to posterity to do our part in 
saving our way of life—a way of life which 
has given us a higher living standard ang 
greater liberty in 160 years than any Peoples 
have experienced in 6,000 years. ° 

Those businessmen who are unwilling to 
risk their necks in the defense of a grea: 
cause will likely lose their souls. Those who 
by their inaction are saying to the selfish 
politicians, whose greed for gold and lust 
for power is rapidly consuming us, “Go ahead, 
we will do nothing to block your way to our 
destruction” are aiding and abetting our 
destruction. 

If America fails, it will be from extrava. 
gance, internal decay, and cowardice. We 
see these three adversaries around us con- 
stantly. America will not follow the Roman 
road to ruin if we and millions of others like 
us discharge our duty as citizens and thus 
prove that we are worthy of our great heri- 
tage. 

The times call for the election of men to 
public office of: 


“Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
willing hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 
Men who stand before a demagogue and 
damn his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking; 
Tall men, suncrowned, who live above the 
fog, 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 


Two such men, who reflect the philosophy 
of our founding fathers and place principles 
above patronage and principles above party 
loyalty are the senior United States Senator 
from Ohio [Ropert A. Tarr], and the senior 
United States Senator from Virginia |Hasry 
F. Byrp]. They, in my opinion, constitute 4 
symbol of our way of life. These men are 
constantly being smeared by New Dealers, 
Fair Dealers, pinks, professional liberals, and 
Communists. 

When you find where Bos Tart and Harry 
Byrp stand, there is where those of us who 
would preserve our liberties and be worthy 
of our heritage should also stand. These two 
men will not take us down the Roman road 
to ruin. These two men know the fallacy 
of compensatory spending. 

Will you get behind them with your voices, 
with your influence, and with your sub- 
stance? 


Report of Petroleum Imports Committee 
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HON. E. H. HEDRICK 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 
Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the report of petro- 








jeum imports committee to the National 
Bituminous Coal Advisory Council, dated 
March 1, 1950, adopted by the council, 
March 8, 1950: 
REPORT OF PETROLEUM IMPoRTS COMMITTEE TO 
“Natl NAL BrruMINous CoAaL Apvisory CouN- 
Marcu 1, 1950 
1. FUEL SUPPLY 

The development of oil imports since 
world War II has caused significant shifts 
in the American fuel structure. Continua- 
ion of current imports, much less further 
as are prospective, will have far- 

effects. Eventually the country’s 
f fuel supply will be revamped such 
day may realize. 
nergy availability is the foundation upon 
which the American economy has been built. 
Its source has been almost entirely in fuels— 
oleum, and natural gas—which have 
abundant in the country’s natural re- 


cil 












5 ur ;. Had there been less energy avail- 
able, the American economy would not have 
rown as it has. Hence, the fuel structure 


d because of oil imports is of great 
sequence, and its final appearance, no 
1e form, is of national concern. 

f the economy with its expand- 





ducts. The tendency has been for 

ing need of petroleum products 

such vasoline and other refined oils to 
power a variety of machines. Advancing 
y likewise has promoted the use of 

as for special purposes. It, too, 

gi coal added opportunities by im- 

ed methods for converting into electric 
powe ce, and additional products. Coal, 
as yet, does not have the advantages that 
1 and gas enjoy in the production 

; that much of new technology 
Nevertheless, it has the essentials for 

ng and other power needs which 

nt a sizable place in the energy 

1d eventually, since it can be con- 

verted oil products and technological 
advat ‘nt will make this feasible, coal 
with its huge reserves will be a substitute in- 
defi r petroleum as so required. Pres- 
ently, however, to satisfy all of the economy’s 
lr rements efficiently, it takes a com- 
ied f petroleum, natural gas, and coal. 
Of t ree, no one or two can do the job. 
Growth of the economy will demand larger 
al f petroleum for gasoline and many 
ret i oils. It will give natural gas a vast 
special-purpose market. Coal in the course 
ft trend will lose in relative importance 
& id fuel, although the area it now 
serves will need a greater volume of energy. 
In t sregate, total fuel requirements will 


But what about oil imports? 
interested in foreign oil 


Companies 
claim 


u ts are essential if future fuel re- 
quiz ts are to be met. In other words, 
Am 1 petroleum reserves are not going to 
DE 4equate forever. 

I vill disagree on this long-term out- 


petroleum reserves. It is getting 
find and produce American petro- 
Che country will have petroleum out- 
put indefinitely, but its natural reserves are 
é i metime a point is going to be 
where the production rate cannot 
d and probably not maintained. 
production deficits in terms of an 
market will have to be made up 
tics or oil imports. The latter pro- 
tages according to proponents of 
‘oleum development. 
untry’s proved reserves of petro- 
equivalent to a dozen years’ supply 
ent depletion rate. New oil will 
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leum question 
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done for very long. In comparison, proved 
reserves of natural gas have a life exceeding 
25 years. Their life is figured, however, on 
a lower production rate than petroleum. 
Gas reserves are not much larger than those 
of petroleum on a B. t. u. basis. On the 
other hand, coal reserves are far greater than 
those of petroleum and natural gas, meas- 
ured in terms of centuries, although esti- 
mates vary as to how great they actually are. 
One fact is clear: As fuels are now used, 
American petroleum supply is in the weakest 
position and coal supply is in the strongest 
over the distant period. 

Yet, while general agreement can be found 
for the principle that American interests 
should be active on foreign oil, there is wide 
disagreement about the way foreign oil de- 
velopment has been handled. It has been 
demonstrated that oil imports increase as 
American interests advance their develop- 
ment in foreign fields. Stated in another 
way, production of American fuels must be 
decreased to allow foreign petroleum output 
to grow; nor is there general agreement that 
the development of foreign oil should over- 
shadow that of American synthetic output. 

The pushing of foreign oil into the 
American fuel market in a volume not re- 
quired for supply reasons obviously is dis- 
turbing. This has been the case during the 
last year. Effects have been adverse to coal 
and even to the oil industry itself. Imme- 
diately ahead, oil imports are scheduled to 
increase and a further shake-up of the fuel 
Structure is expected. The question is 
prompted: What will be the outcome of the 
import program as conducted in terms of 
national welfare? 


2. DEVELOPMENT OF IMPORTS 


American development of foreign petro- 
leum production and the importation of oil 
are not something of recent origin. After 
World War I, when it appeared that the 
country’s petroleum output might soon be 
inadequate, both the Government and the 
oil industry emphasized the necessity of find- 
ing outside sources of supply. Proposals in 
Congress to enter the Government as a part- 
ner with industry in foreign ventures were 
rejected, but American companies supported 
oil exploration in many parts of the world. 
During the twenties, great progress was made 
in the development of foreign oil, particu- 
larly in Latin America.’ 

Large reserves were discovered in the 
United States in the meanwhile. This plus 
the depression in the early thirties discour- 
aged foreign development. From then until 
World War II, there was a problem of excess 
supply in the American fields. In 1932, an 
excise tax of 21 cents per barrel on crude, 
and $1.05 on gasoline was authorized. These 
duties were reduced in 1939, but a quota 
On imports was reached by agreement. How- 
ever, it was in 1933 and 1934 that American 


companies secured large concessions in 
Arabia. 
Changes in oil supply that have taken 


place during the last 3 decades are indicated 
by the trend in imports. Between 1920 and 
1922, when the adequacy of American re- 
serves was in serious question, imports ranged 
from 297,000 to 373,000 barrels daily, 19 to 
21 percent of the country’s new supply. 
Thereafter and until World War II, imports 
declined, averaging from 144,000 to 162,000 
barrels daily by the 1935-39 period, or from 
4 to 5 percent of new supply. They aver- 
aged 266,000 barrels in 1941 when American 
oil supply started to tighten but 252,000 
barrels in 1944 was the peak during a full 

1See Arabian Oil (1949), by R. F. Mikesell 
and H. B. Chenery, ch. 1; also United States 
Crude Petroleum Reserve Productive Capac- 
ity (1950), report of National Petroleum 
Council. 
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war year when oil was short and after im- 
port quota restrictions had been removed. 

Following World War II, fuels of all kinds 
were in tight supply. American business 
had shifted rapidly to a record level of peace- 
time activity and was consuming fuels in vast 
volume. Foreign countries battered during 
the war needed fuel help from the outside 
as they started on the reconstruction of 
their economies and they looked mainly to 
the United States. 

In the comparatively cold 1947-48 winter 
fuel oils were short in various markets. This 
situation led to a series of developments. 
Inadequacy of American petroleum reserves 
were again featured particularly since in- 
ternational conditions were unsettled. 
Elaborate plans were proposed for synthetic 
oil production. In the meanwhile, the oil 
industry made preparations to avoid any 
oil shortage the next year, by pushing 
American production, and the companies 
with foreign interests also began to see 
additional oil in imports. 

During World War II, petroleum production 
was hit hard in certain countries like Ru- 
mania and the Netherlands East Indies, but 
expanded in others iike Latin America and 
the Middle East through military necessity 
Development in tie Middle East was to open 
fields with tremendous reserves. The war- 
time expansion in Latin America and the 
Middle East gave the impetus for rapid post- 
war growth of foreign production. In turn, 
what appeared to be an oil scarcity in early 
1948 gave evidence of a ready market for the 
foreign output. Thus, while plans on syn- 
thetic oil were being given general consid- 
eration in America and there was still worry 
about petroleum supply immediately ahead, 
foreign refineries representing a sizable ca- 
pacity were nearing completion. Also, in 
each succeeding month, some of the strain 
was disappearing from international rela- 
tions 

Following is a table that shows trends in 
American oil market and supply, and the 
part played by imports. Between 1945 and 
1949, the volume of imports has more than 
doubled. It is interesting to note in the 
table the extent to which the American oil 
market has grown since 1940 and the sub- 
stantial increase in American petroleum pro- 
duction. Moreover, in 1949 as against 1948, 
while total demand increased slightly, Amer- 
ican production was reduced in order to make 
room for additional imports. The country 
went on a net import basis in 1947 for the 
first time since the early twenties. 


United States petroleum market and suppl 
PREY 





Thousand barrels da 

a 1 . “i _ 

Total | I tal | United : 

| domes- | SOMEMC) States Im- ‘ 

° ve export geal ports 

mand | gamand | 1 
194 £2 &1 RAS 999 4 7 
1941 4, O71 4, 369 4, 073 | ate ‘ 
1942 3, 972 4, 293 4, 054 | yo) 41 
1943 4,1 4, 579 4,372 | 174} 4 
1944 4,5 5, 134 4, 864 252 
1945 4, 857 58 | 10 I 2 
1946 $ 1 74 7a 451 
1947 5, 452 0 | 452 437 | SAY 
1048 5,775 |} t 22 4} ‘ 
1949.2 7 - © i ; $ 4s - 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mine 


The world supply of petroleum rests on a 
complex framework. A number of countries 
have small or no reserves and a few countries 
have the greater part of the reserves 

Currently, the United States could meet 
its own requiremé nts by stretchin lit 
Canada is develop what may 






reserves, and Latin America I s in 
production. Hence, the Western Hemi- 
sphere can more than ke « f W 
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Europe, the Far East, Africa, and Oceania, 
have production deficits. The Middle East 
is the only area in the Eastern Hemisphere 
that has potential excess oil in quantity, but 
its development still is in the primary stages. 
In a matter of a few years, the Middle East 
can be in a position to add enough oil s0 
that the Eastern Hemisphere will be self 
sufficient. As a consequence the Western 
Hemisphere would lose one of its large out- 
lets and, in turn, have excess capacity. 

Over a longer time, with an increasing 
market, there would be a period of years 
when both hemispheres would be self-suffi- 
cient in petroleum from a physical stand- 
point. But if the Middle East continues its 
remarkable devefopment and features cost 
advantages as now claimed for it, it could 

iin a strong foothold in the Western Hemi- 
sphere market. If this proves to be the case, 
petroleum development as well as that of 
other fuels in the Western Hemisphere will 
be retarded. Events of the last year point 
in this direction. 


3. IMPORTS VERSUS FOREIGN PRODUCTION 


Oil imports since World War II take on an 
appearance different to the one they had 
previously. They evidently are part of a 
long range program that schedules almost 
continual increases in their volume. Siz- 
able expansion that has taken place in the 
last few years is to be followed by additional 
growth which, in a few years, will make im- 
ports a relatively large segment in the Amer- 
ican fuel structure. 

In 1949, imports of 642,000 barrels daily, 
were more than twice the volume necessary 
to supplement prevailing domestic capacity 
in order to assure a full supply for consump- 
tion and export requirements. In other 
words, what had been American petroleum 
production in 1948 was cut over 400,000 bar- 
rels daily because of the foreign oil. Indica- 
tions are that imports will continue to in- 
crease at a much faster rate than needed to 
supplement American production. 

A number of reasons may be listed as to 
why imports have and may continue to be 
developed on a scale much larger than re- 
quired to take care of deficits in American 
production. American companies that have 
invested heavily in foreign oil expect to real- 
ize a return to cover their capital outlay by 
enlarging their market, which includes 
movements to the United States. Foreign 
exploration and production costs are much 
lower than those in the United States, and 
can offer competitive advantages. Royalties 
from oil provide a major source of income to 
governments of countries where foreign oil 
is produced. To keep royalty income at a 
satisfactory level to protect concessions 
sometimes means that foreign production 
must be kept at a full rate, if not increased. 
Foreign oil controlled by American interests 
has been limited in the world markets more 
recently as other countries, partly financed 
by United States funds, have increased their 
oil output. Its disposal will depend more 
upon an American market. Finally, Ameri- 
can investment in foreign countries and the 
expansion of foreign trade, as to which the 
development of oil imports is attached, ex- 
press a policy strongly supported in import- 
ant parts of the United States Government, 
Moreover, the Government has long encour- 

ed American activity in foreign oil fields. 

Development of oil production in the Mid- 
dle East area since World War II has been at 
a faster rate than many had expected. 
Changes taking place in supply as a result 
are shown in the following: 

* Note: The Effect of Oil Imports on Inde- 
pendent Domestic Producers (Jan. 26, 1950) 
a report sent to President Truman by Repre- 
sentative WRIGHT PATMAN, chairman of the 
Select Committee on Small Business of the 
House of Representatives. 


Crude-oil production in select 
countries 


[Thousands of barrels] 


First 6 
months of | months of 
1948 1949 


931, 144 5. 76 
223, 761 », 12 


First 6 | Percent 


change 


United States...... 988, O11 


Venezuela 238, 355 


States and 

Venezuela. . 1 226, 3 366} 1,154, 905, 
Iran. 88, 217 
Saudi Arabia 60, 283 
Iraq. ai 14, 589 
15 , 103 
505 


Kuwait. 


Total, United a 
| 


Total Middle 


183, 697 
Grand total... 1, 410, 063 | 1, 408, 182 


Source: U. 8, Bureau of Mines, 
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In the above table it will be seen that the 
combined crude-oil production changed litt) e 
between the two periods. But the output 
decreased in both the United States ang 
Venezuela in 1949 as compared to 1948, the 
difference being made up by the increaseq 
production in the Middle East. The latter 
passed Venezuela from a production stanq. 
point, although its growth has barely starteq 

American holdings in the Middle East are 
of great magnitude, said to be over 40 per- 
cent of the area’s known petroleum reserves 
They include concessions having proved ye. 
serves that appear as large as those in the 
United States, and with far greater poten. 
tialities. Refining capacity and transporta. 
tion facilities have hardly been started jn 
terms of crude oil available. The larger 
American companies dominate Middle East, 
like other foreign development, as might be 
expected because of the tremendous invest. 
ment and great risks involved. 


United States imports of crude petroleum and refined products by 11 principal importing 
companies, 1948, 1949, and company estimates for first 6 months of 1950 


Importing company (in order of estimated imports 
for first 6 months of 1950) 


Average 
year 1948 


Barrels daily 


Average 
first 6 
months 1950! year | 
(estimated 


Average 

second 6 

months 
1949 


Average 
first 6 
months 
1949 





Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
Gulf Oil Corp 

The Texas Co...- 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 
Asiatic Petroleum Corp 
Atlantic Refining Co 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Standard Oil Co. (California 
Sinclair Oil Corp 

Shell Oil Co 


Tots) UE CORNING, nnennccéimnccccanicnmacibecs 
BEE CRE Cn cciccdndinncsansassucssntansensauees 


TOCA BRING. cancciusnuvncnanenceisddeaenen 
Source: F 
Committee. 
Total import figures from U. 
Figures for ‘All other imports’ 


during first 10 months of 1949. 


Figures 
where actual imports are not available, 
Norte.—Since the compilation of these tables, the 
their est 


Source: House Select Committee on Small Business. 


4. ORIGIN OF IMPORTS 


In 1949, imports consisted of 66 percent 
crude oil and 32 percent residual oil, the 
remaining 2 percent being largely distillate 
fuel oil. Imports other than crude and 
residual have been on the decrease in recent 
years. 

Of the crude oil imported, one-fourth 
came from the Middle East, the rest from 
Latin America, principally Venezuela. As 
against 1948, the proportion originating in 
the Middle East was more than twice as 
great. Crude-oil imports were entirely from 
the Western Hemisphere until 1947. 

Nearly all of the imported residual fuel 
oil has been from refineries in the Nether- 
land West Indies located off the Venezuelan 
coast. 

Part of the crude imported from Latin 
America is of a heavy grade and used mainly 
for the making of residual. It is tanta- 
mount to the importation of residual. 
According to the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil’s import study, this particular crude 
averaged approximately 16,000 barrels daily 
during the first half of 1949. Moreover, the 
total crude imported from Latin America 
and the Middle East, averaging nearly one- 
half million barrels daily, is said to give a 
larger yield of residual than comes from 
American ccude under ordinary refining con- 


Texas Co 
imates for the first 6 months of 1950 by approximately 17 and 7 percent, respectively, 


192, 211, 600 231, 200 | 4 
85, ! 104, 700 115, 000 +39 
40, § 59, 100 80, 000 +371 
60, : 9, 7 75, 300 
19, ¢ 5, 4 61, 600 
3k, 37, ¢ 42, 500 | 
25, 36, § 35, 600 
15, 3 20, 29, 700 | 
24, 600 24, 3 27,6 23, 600 | 
5, 900 i, * 7 +400 | 
1s, 400 7 


+599 


463, 800 526, 700 | 
48, 200 76, 300 


512, 000 603, 000 


igures for individual companies submitted by companies to Subcommittce of the House Small 


8. Department of Commerce. 
’ for first 6 months of 1950 included at same rate 


as average of actual of thes 


for second 6 months of 1949 are based primarily on actual imports but partially estimated for | 


and the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey 


ditions but figures evidently are not pub- 
lished in this regard. It is clear, however, 
that residual fuel oil is the major product 
derived from imports, 


Imports of petroleum products 


[Thousands of barrels] 


| 

Resid- 

Crudeoil| ual Ot! 
oil 

1940, year 43,085 | 29, 366 11, If 

1948, year 129,093 | 53, 269 | 7 

1949, year....... : 15 55 


‘ . 
1949, daily av- | 


Source: U. 8. Bure: iu of Mines. 


5. IMPORTS AND THE FUEL MARKET 


Effects of oil imports since 1948 have k 
felt throughout the American stru 
They have had a depressing effect on An 
can petroleum production. They have 
shrunken the coal market. Aspects 
latter are of special concern in this repor. 

The major product furnished by the 1m- 
ports, as indicated above, has been I dual 
fuel oil, which can compete directly with 
coal. It is sometimes called the waste prod- 


uct of refining. The annual proportion oF 








esidual resulting from the manufac- 

has been on the decline in the 

States because of advancements in 

methods. It is now around 20 per- 

e it was nearer 30 percent in the 

irties. However, because of the 

rease in refining volume, the amount 

| has grown substantially although 

e place among petroleum products 

ped. This is pertinent since the 

mat rves is on the decrease unlike the 

markets for gasoline and other refined prod- 
' h are on the rise. 

1 rket residual served during 1947 and 

most 1948 was mainly noncompetitive from 

| viewpoint. It included consump- 

hip bunkers for which another fuel 

be easily used, plants located near 

- in congested areas where coal or 

i not be distributed except at a dis- 

and for special purposes. In 1948, 

N York City, for example, the average 

r residual was approximately $3 per 

) percent higher than coal on a 

This was at a time when extra 

! available to take over residual ac- 

counts, had consumers wanted to switch for 

, sons. 

As late as 1946, railroads were the major 

of residual. Carriers in the South- 

, i on the Pacific coast used this oil as 

eir main fuel for steam locomotives. In 

recent years, rapid dieselization of the car- 

riers has decreased the use of residual as 

t has coal. The railroads could be entirely 

d and would burn only about the 

lume of oil represented in the 90,- 

urrels of residual that fueled but 

ne-sixth of the railway system in 1948. 

While switching largely to Diesel oil, the car- 

! e adding nothing to total petroleum 

tion because of technological ad- 








> of residual fuel oil, 1947-48 
Percent 
Thousand total, 
barrels United 
States 
| —— —— 
| 1947 | 1947 | 
1947 1948 1947 | 1948 
ae seial 89,588 | 18.8] 17.8 
kers } 101, 900 | 95,763 | 19.6] 19.1 
¢ powel 
| 60,964} 56,812 | 11.7] 11.3 
manu- | | 
janie 115,108 | 117,780 | 22.1.) 23.5 
i aa 56, 402 58,659 | 10,8 | 11.7 
i 19, 147 | 20,209; 3.7) 4.0 
1el_.....] 62,649 | 56,637 | 12.0 11.3 
ises.....| 6,859 6, 623 not 3S 
United | | | 
520,529 | 502,051 (100.0 | 100.0 
a-----| 10,623 | 12,539 : 
ae pumnneareeanen SS 
tal..s.0§ O80, 274 | S02, O08 |......}.- 200 
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( t large uses of residual are as vessel 
in the general category of smelters, 
manufacturing. Vessel fuel is 
vecause Of a slackening in shipping 
ith the growth of the Diesel engine 
e purposes. During 1949, the sale 
| was pushed in the manufacturing 
ng utilities, and larger amounts 
d as company fuel. Data are not 
yet to give the complete picture of 

‘9 residual market. 
the total demand for residual 
to 513,000,000 barrels, of which 
barrels or less than 3 percent was 
esidual production has been in- 
d imports about maintained com- 
t7. This resulted in a new supply 
)00 barrels, 30,000,000 above market 
ents. Stocks which had been re- 
‘OW were built to 64,000,000 barrels 
nd of 1948. Allowing for improve- 
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ment in stocks, residual was in excess prob- 
ably 20,000,000 barrels—4 percent of total re- 
quirements at that time. 

This comparatively small excess was to start 
the dumping of residual, a practice that 
gained momentum in 1949 and reached sig- 
nificant proportions. Residual prices were 
cut in half in a matter of months to invade 
markets of other fuels. 

The year 1949 was a hard one for fuel like 
residual and coal suitable for heating and 
steam generation. The winter and fall were 
extremely mild. Business activity dropped. 
Shifts were taking place among fuels such 
as brought by dieselization. These were the 
conditions under which an attempt was made 
to increase the sales of residual. 

It is not startling that residual prices had 
to be cut drastically and generally—at least 
a dollar a barrel on the average over the 
year, a subtsantial sum figured on a half- 
billion barrels, and a loss not to be offset by 
price advances on gasoline and other prod- 
ucts although that was tried. Nor is it sur- 
prising that coal, along with railroad trans- 
portation that depends heavily on coal for 
revenue, was squeezed in the process. 


Supply and market of residual fuel oil 


[Thousands of barrels] 








| } 1949 
1947 | 1948 (esti- 
| mated) 
Production, including | | 


transfers from crude 474, 886 | 490, 164 429, 579 


| re } 54, 244 53, 269 74, 555 
Total new supply_-.| 529,130 | 543,433 | 504, 134 

Re iii ee inti 10, 623 13, O11 | 12, 41 

Stocks, end year_.......... a ow 64,021 | 60,193 

Domestic demand........- 518, 510 | 500,543 | 495, 321 
Daily average. 


ae Gael 1, 368 1, 356 


! Not available on basis comparable with figures for 
1948 and 1949, 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines, 


Why should this happen? Why should the 
oil industry lose so much money? Why 
should coal and transportation be depressed? 
On the face, these questions lack a satisfac- 
tory answer. Residual excess did not average 
more than 50,060,000 barrels during 1949, less 
than imports and approximately 10 percent 
of a normal market. United States produc- 
tion of residual was lowered more in that 
year. But here is where imports enter. The 
imports of residual were increased along wich 
the imports of crude, some of which gives a 
high yield of residual. In the circumstances, 
the new supply of residual could not be kept 
within appropriate limits. If the volume of 
residual imports could have been adjusted to 
remain as a supplemental source to domestic 
supply, the fuel disturbance of the last year 
could have been avoided., But apparently the 
volume of imports is not subject to fluctua- 
tions in the American market. Instead, it 
must be increased. 

Dumping has caused residual to be widely 
disturbing to coal, and to invade coal’s 
eastern coastal market with success. A large 
number of coal consumers located in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and South Atlantic 
States, have switched to residual oil after re- 
ceiving attractive price offers. 

As an illustration, most of the electric 
utilities located on or near the eastern sea- 
coast have shifted from coal to oil in part or 
whole within the last year. A check of 15 
utility plants in New England which con- 
verted showed that 6 were entirely fueled 
by oil, and 7 were from 50 to 100 percent 
on oil. Similar changes have taken place in 
New York and south. 

The table following, taken from Federal 
power records, measures the displacement 
of coal at 26 plants between September 
1948-49, which amounts to 6,000,000 


over 
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tons, as oil consumption increased five times. 
Additional oil imports will mean that resid- 
ual will widen its attack, and further depress 
American fuel production. 


Coal and oil consumption by select 
electric utilities 








( ] consump } 
, -. nd Oil econsur n 
‘ \ thousa! ns) 
t is 
|-—-— — a 
i § pD- pD 
te! r te ‘ ber r 
| 1948 1949 1048 1849 
_—_—_——— ce aera faceanensneS 
New England (19 | 
plants) 293 79 73 | = 1,176 
Middle Atlantie (7 
Co 680 363 58 903 
ic enesnn linens 97 442 431 2, 079 
Source: Federal Power Commission, 


6. EFFECTS OF THE IMPORT PROGRAM 


The case for oil imports rests upon the 
contention that the country will need out- 
side petroleum sources in the years ahead to 
supplement its own production. Otherwise, 
the imports proponents say, the United States 
will have inadequate fuel in terms of what is 
available in volume and costs to the world 
and thus to other countries, and will be at 
a disadvantage to that extent. 

Oil imports also receive support in the 
promotion of foreign trade. This is im- 
portant but not the controlling economic 
factor. Fuel supply is too vital to the econ- 
omy’s operation to be secondary to foreign 
trade per se. Imports, where essential, fit 
nicely into foreign market development. But 
the country cannot let trade promotion alone 
interfere with a sound fuel policy. 

One weak point in the argument for oil 
import is the time aspect. When will Ameri- 
can petroleum production be inadequate? 
Oil companies without foreign interests claim 
there can be plenty of American production 
for years to come. The National Petroleum 
Council has a similar view. Certainly, the 
growth of foreign production controlled by 
American interests has been at a faster rate 
than indicated by needs. 

Another point not clear is the loss of in- 
terest in synthetic output with the develop- 
ment of foreign oil. Preliminary reports by 
the Government and industry contain fa- 
vorable statements on the making of syn- 
thetic oil. From a long-range view: Might 
not synthetics be advanced to a position 
comparable to oil dependent upon foreign 
supply? 

Technologists say there is no physical prob- 
lem in converting coal to oil. They admit 
that their exploratory research has shown 
that costs for synthetics are higher thar 
those for oils gained from petroleum refining. 
But synthetic production costs would be 
bettered with further research and experi- 
ence. Even if higher they might tax the 
economy less than it would to provide pro- 
tection for foreign oil supply. 

When reference is made to an adequate 
oil supply in the future: What is the 
meaning? In brief, the answer covers a 
satisfactory volume of gasoline to run planes, 
automobiles, trucks, and similarly fueled 
vehicles. It includes diesel oil for loc 


mo- 


tives, marine engines, and other equipment 
t also includes additional light oils, lubri- 
cants, and various refined products, that 


serve numerous uses. More and more of these 


products will be consumed as the e V 
progresses with the benefits of add il 
technology. Without gasoline, diesel oil and 
other refined output, the economy would be 
paralyzed. If needed, obviously imports 
should be developed to assure t ich re- 
fined products will be in ready volume 
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However, this is not the way imports have 
been handled. The main product from for- 
eign countries has been residual fuel oil. 
This product has certain special uses for 
which there is no convenient substitute but 
which aggregate into an amount that could 
be supplied by the country’s ordinary re- 
fining operations. A given amount of resid- 
ual will be required in the future but the 
volume will tend to decline unless it proves 
more profitable than gasoline and other re- 
fined products which is unlikely in view of 
technological trends. But the imports pro- 
gram has been mainly to bring residual into 
the country, pushing supply above normal 
requirements and dump the excess, largely 
into coal markets. The effect has been to 
develop oil imports principally to displace 
coal as to which we have vast reserves. 

American financing of coal development in 
some foreign country that features immedi- 
ate cost advantages could have given the 
same results as has the oil-import program, 
Coal then could be imported to displace ton- 
nage mined in the United States. Benefiting 
would be particular coal consumers while 
nothing would be gained by millions of other 
fuel users. Nothing would be added to 
strengthen fuel supply ahead. 

American interests in foreign oil may hold 
that the present import program is a neces- 
sary step in securing later benefits. Depress- 
ing domestic oil and coal production—dis- 
placing the country's labor with foreign—are 
only temporary expedients for developing im- 
ports as to be essential in the future. But 
how far is the fufure? Oil imports now make 
for an excess Oil supply and still are on the 
increase. Their impact has been seriously 
felt within only a matter of a single year. 
Their prospective development can remodel 
the fuel structure within a few years. 

The manner in which the oil-imports pro- 
gram discourages the continuation of a 
sound coal industry may be briefly sum- 
marized 

Coal is an essentia! energy source for the 
economy. Suddenly stop coal supply and 
American industry will come to a standstill 
and civilians will face severe hardship. Dur- 
ing the peak war and postwar years, bitumi- 
nous and anthracite coal was produced at an 
annual rate of between six hundred and 
eighty to six hundred and ninety million 
tons. In 1949, the consumption and export 
of coal amounted to 520,000,000 tons, nearly 
25 percent below peak levels but yet the most 
important source of energy among the fuels. 
Coal as a solid fuel will continue to be es- 
sential and will take on extra importance 
should there be a war. 

The basic structure of the coal industry 

sts of equipped mines which, today, 
mining capacity to meet requirements. 


have 
It has a heavy investment in plant and equip- 


ment, is geared to produce and prepare the 
numerous coal products needed. Mines are 
depleted from day to day and new operations 
must be brought into service to maintain 
capacity. It sometimes takes several years 
to reach full preduction in a new mine. Both 
existing and prospective mines reflect the 
trend in improved mechanization. 

Besides the equipped mines, marginal op- 
erations are developed during peak periods. 
They mine out crops and other deposits easily 

le which, though generally of poor 

help supplement supply in periods 

y demand. The marginals ordinarily 

tle capital outlay. A good deal of 

the coal suitable for marginal mining has 
been depleted since the start of World War II. 

A requisite for coal mining is an experi- 
enced labor force. Miners have to acquire 
( able training before they can under- 
take responsible assignments. Approximate- 
ly 500,000 men are engaged in mining at the 
pr 


scent time 
sen ime. 


onsidei 


Capacity at a coal mine is of no value un- 
less there is transportation. Tonnage must 


be moved in great volume and over long dis- 


tances to service consumers. Coal is the 
largest source of revenue for the railroads, 
and it is important tonnage in trucking and 
water movement. A rough measure of the 
place of coal in transportation is one railroad 
employee for each miner. 

Now as to the importation of residual fuel 
oil. It takes about four barrels of this oil 
to supplant a ton of coal. On the average, 
each million barreis of residual displaces 
250,000 coal tons, 250 miners and the same 
number of railroad employees, and 5,000 cars 
of coal that would provide a freight revenue 
of $750,000. The dumping of residual takes 
oart of coal’s market and puts a downward 
pressure on prices as to the remainder. With 
75,000,000 barrels of residual imported in 1949 
and apparently larger amounts to be brought 
in during the succeeding years, it is easy to 
understand how the coal industry has been 
and will be squeezed. Coal confronted with 


the import situation will be unattractive to 


the miner, to the investor, and to the rail- 
road. Its employment will decrease, its plant 
will deplete without replacement, its trans- 
portation facilities will shrink. 

In conclusion, there is the question: Why 
does the country need a sound coal in- 
dustry? Imports that permit oil to displace 
coal because of advantages and an assured 
supply would benefit the economy. This 
seems logical but nothing has been put for- 
ward to make it practical. The country is 
never sure of imports. It failed to main- 
tain its movement from Latin America dur- 
ing World War II when it desperately needed 
oil. Imports from the Middle East would 
be even harder to protect. In addition, the 
oil industry admits that less residual will 
be made in the more distant future as re- 
fineries must concentrate on gasoline, Diesel 
oil, and other products, in order to meet re- 
quirements. Thus, by shifting from coal to 
residual the country would depend upon a 
foreign fuel with a possible interrupted sup- 
ply as well as a declining supply in the 
long run. 

But some contend, if the import movement 
is cut and residual is short, consumers again 
can turn to coal. The trouble with this 
thinking is that coal may not be available. 
Take the extreme case, a war declared several 
years hence after residual has taken a good 
part of the coal market. Imports stop and 
consumers like the eastern utilities place 
orders for millions of tons of coal, deMveries 
to start in a few days. Coal’s plant capac- 
ity, employment, and transportation, having 
been depressed, already is overloaded be- 
cause of war activity. Where is additional 
coal to be obtained immediately? This 
would be difficult to answer, especially if at 
that time it is decided to rush the establish- 
ment of a coal-to-oil industry that will use 
millions of tons of coal per year. 

Without war, the problem of fuel supply 
would appear gradually rather than sud- 
denly. Late in the fifties, as an example, it 
may be found that residual is short. World 
activity places heavy demands on refining 
capacity for gasoline and light oils, and the 
volume of residual falls. Again, coal is called 
upon to supply energy. But like in Great 
3ritain after World War II, coal would be 
unable to meet demands adequately and 
operations of the economy would be re- 
stricted. You cannot build mines, increase 
employment, and supplement transportation 
on a short-term basis. 

True, coal as a solid does not have the in- 
creasing market that oil enjoys. But the 
country must have a coal supply in the 
future as it does presently. And the coun- 
try is entitled to receive this supply upon an 
efficient basis such as can be expected from 
a well-run coal industry with reasonable 
competitive opportunities. 

In conclusion, it appears that the current 
oil imports program is going to result in a 
development opposite to the one declared to 
be its objective. The program will tend to 
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weaken instead of strengthen the country’s 
fuel structure of the future. Its effects wi) 
be to depress American petroleum and coal} 
production, and to discourage advancement 
in synthetic oil output. What it will do 
is make America unnecessarily dependent 
on foreign fuel supply and, at the same time 
without proper safeguards in case import 
flow is blocked or reduced. If this is g 
proper ~onclusion, then the country is moy- 
ing in the direction of fuel shortages, not a 
pleasant prospect for an economy that 
should expand, and remain powerful for 
security purposes. 


The Hydrogen Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following talk given 
by Dr. Robert F. Baciier, former member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, now 
of the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, at Town Hall, Los Angeles, March 27, 
1950, entitled “‘The Hydrogen Bomb”: 


On January 31 President Truman issued a 
short and momentous statement about the 
hydrogen bomb. Quoting the central part 
of his statement, he said: “I have directed 
the Atomic Energy Commission to continue 
its work on all forms of atomic weapons, in- 
cluding the so-called hydrogen or super- 
bomb. Like all other work in the field of 
atomic weapons, it is being and will be car- 
ried forward on a basis consistent with the 
over-all objectives of our program for peace 
and security.” 

There has been no amplification of this 
statement. 

During the weeks before the President is- 
sued his statement and in the following 
weeks there have been many conflicting state- 
ments about hydrogen bombs and what we 
should do about them. Some of these state- 
ments have become distorted in repetition. 
Others, while clearly stating physical possi- 
bilities, concern events which are so improb- 
able as not to warrant serious consideration 
at the moment. Some of the statements 
made by scientists, whether intentionally or 
otherwise, have been very frightening to our 
citizens. Back of such statements seems to 
be the idea expressed by some that if the 
United States citizen will just become sufli- 
ciently frightened somehow, we will not have 
any war in the future. 

There is no question that the hydrogen 
bomb has terrifying possibilities, and a little 
later I shall try to give some estimate of what 
such a bomb might be like. It is our \ 
deep obligation, however, as citizens in 4 
democratic country, to consider this whole 
question objectively, dispassionately, and 4s 
carefully as we can under the circumstances 
to decide just what our country should be 
doing. It will not improve the judgment ol 
the citizen to scare him to death first. Tis 
is a very serious time for the United States 
We cannot afford any irrational or purely 
emotional action. Our future safety a! 
curity depend today on keeping our h 
and using wise judgment. 

Many people in considering the nat 
policy on the hydrogen bomb have been 
to formulate their opinions of this weapon 
very quickly on moral grounds alone. They 
say, and with justice, that the hydrogen 
bomb is a weapon of tremendous mass Ge- 


ry 








tion and that accordingly no civilized 
untry should consider its possible de- 

mment and use. This is a comfortable 
-ition and one very easy to take, but where 
ve stop? Atomic bombs are also weapons 
f mass destruction. Are they moral or im- 
12 Nothing could be more gruesome or 
noral than the reports which many of 
‘ .ve heard of some of the hand-to-hand 
conflicts during the past war. Nothing could 
e more uncivilized than some of the torture 
, which war, conflict, and slave states have 





ve 






There is no question about it. War in- 
evitably leads to many acts which are im- 
“ The relative immorality of various 





m , 
weapons and acts of war becomes difficult 
to distinguish. The hydrogen bomb, being 








a weapon of tremendous destruction, is more 
to be condemned than lesser weapons on 
these grounds if used for needless mass de-~ 
struction. Indeed, no one can argue that 
the moral position of the United States will 
be improved by the possession or use of this 
bomb. Immoral as war is, war consumes a 
large part of the efforts of the people of the 
world. Situations arise in which war seems 
to be the lesser of two evils. The moral 
problem is therefore a much deeper one. 
The real question is: “What should the 
United States do in order to diminish the 
probability of world conflict and to increase 
world peace and international accord?” 

To this question many answers are given. 
One man will say that the only approach is 
ism. Another man will say that the 
only approach is to be fully and completely 
prepared to act against any aggressor imme- 
diately and effectively. The problem seems 
to be much more subtle. No such simple 
solution has been found in the past to be 
effective. 

I have no complete answer to this question 
for you today. But what we do about the 
hydrogen bomb in the future may affect 
world peace, and is directly related to this 
basic question. One man says that to make 
the hydrogen bomb starts us on a@ weapons 
race which will inevitably lead us to war. 
Another man says that we can only maintain 

ir security if we make hydrogen bombs and 
thus are able to hold an aggressor at bay. 
Which one is right? 

Many of our citizens have lost all faith 
in the United Nations and believe that there 
are no possibilities at all for international 
agreements which will have any meaning. 
Others feel that we have not made the right 
approach to the Russians as yet. Certainly 
there is little reason from our experiences in 
the United Nations and particularly from 
our experiences and efforts toward the in- 
ternational control of atomic energy, to be 
very hopeful. While yielding no tangible 
results these discussions of the control of 
atomic energy have been very useful in point- 
ing out where the difficulties lie. 

Our Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, 
stoutly maintains that if Russia will face the 
real needs for international agreement on 
vital issues and will show a desire to reach 

sreement, then it would be possible to lessen 
the tension which grips the world today. 
While he is not optimistic on Russian will- 
ingness to decrease that tension, he believes 

it accord on the international control of 
> energy is one of the vital issues. If 
itional accord seems so unlikely, we 
uld be interested in whether a vigorous 
pment and production of the hydro- 
nb will increase or diminish the prob- 
k y of war. 

Of ¢ there will be some who will 
> that any weapon development at all 
to war and therefore we should make 
10 evelopment of any kind. Though this 
reement with some of our most deeply 




















urse, 


> nO question at all in my mind, that 
* Nation to pursue such a policy in 
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the present world would be for us greatly 
to increase the probability of a world holo- 
caust and a national calamity. 

Throwing aside then such a pacifist view, 
let us ask the questions: “What weapon de- 
velopment is important to the national se- 
curity? How important is the hydrogen 
bomb to national security? Will hydrogen 
bombs increase our chance of winning a war 
with minimum loss?” 

Before trying to answer these questions, 
let us look briefly at some of the technical 
background of the hydrogen bomb. It has 
been known for a great many years that if 
one could somehow find a way of putting 
light atomic nuclei together to make heavier 
nuclei, it would be possible to extract en- 
ergy. It has also been known for a long time 
that if one could take the heaviest nuclei 
and split them apart, one would be able 
to obtain energy. 

The first indication that either of these 
processes might be important to us as a 
source of energy came from the suggestion 
by Hans Bethe that the fusion of the light 
elements was our fundamental source of 
energy in the sun and stars. Dr. Bethe 
worked his ideas out in some detail and 
scientists now believe that this is the origin 
of solar energy. These ideas were well de- 
veloped before the fission of uranium was 
discovered. The discovery of the fission of 
uranium in 1938 was immediately recog- 
nized as a possible source of energy for man. 
Released gradually he could use this energy 
for power. Releasea suddenly this energy 
could provide an explosion. 

Two fundamental scientific discoveries 
which followed soon after the discovery of 
fission were of far-reaching importance. 
The first of these was that in the fis- 
sion of uranium caused by the absorption 
of low-energy neutrons, additional neutrons 
were released in the process. The importance 
of this fact is that the fission of uranium 
could produce neutrons which could then 
produce another fission, hence the term chain 
reaction. These neutrons released in fission 
could make the reaction self-perpetuating. 

The second discovery was that some of 
these neutrons were emitted some time after 
the fission took place. It was this fact that 
made the controlled chain reaction or nu- 
clear reactor a possibility. Without these 
delayed neutrons we would have no way of 
controlling a nuclear reactor. 

With the fusion of the light elements the 
situation is entirely different. Here the basic 
nuclear reactions which lead to the release 
of relatively large quantities of energy are 
those which occur when the nuclear par- 
ticles collide at high velocity or high relative 
kinetic energy. At the center of the stars 
the temperature is many millions of degrees 
centigrade and the particles of matter are 
moving at such high speeds that these nu- 
clear reactions may take place. Even then, 
only a few nuclear reactions are possible. 
There is no possibility that the energy re- 
lease from this type of reaction can be con- 
trolled on the earth. In the stars the reac- 
tion is controlled because of their great size. 
On the earth these self-sustaining thermo- 
nuclear reactions will either give an explo- 
sion or nothing at atl. 

Whether or not a hydrogen bomb can be 
made depends upon whether it is possible to 
create on earth, an assembly of materials 
which will produce a nuclear reaction if 
heated to a sufficiently high temperature and 
then to devise a way to raise these materials 
to that temperature. 

The temperature required is comparable to 
that reached in the interior of the sun which 
is more than 10,000,000 degrees centigrade. 
The only way that we know to reach such a 
temperature today is an atomic bomb where 
the sudden release of energy causes the ma- 
terials of the bomb to be heated to an ex- 
tremely high temperature. 
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The main light element, of course, to 
which I have been referring is hydrogen. 
Now ordinary hydrogen just won’t work. 
The scientific evidence for this seems to be 
quite clear. But hydrogen as it is found in 
nature has two forms or isotopes. The heavy 
hydrogen discovered by Urey nearly 20 years 
ago, is a possibility. In recent years heavy 
hydrogen, as contained in water, has been 
separated in relatively large quantities. 

There is another possibility. For more 
than 15 years it has been known that another 
isotope of hydrogen called tritium because 
it has mass three, is produced in nuclear re- 
actions. This material is radioactive and or- 
dinarily does not exist in nature. It has a 
half life of 12 years but its nuclear prop- 
erties are such that it is of basic interest in 
the release of energy by fusion. 

It has been known for many years that 
tritium could be produced in a nuclear reac- 
tion in which neutrons are absorbed. As 
you all know the big nuclear reactors which 
are now in operation, do produce neutrons 
in large quantity. These neutrons are ordi- 
narily used in the production of plutonium. 
But they could be used just as well to pro- 
duce quantities of tritium. Any nuclear 
physicist can sit down and figure out the 
theoretical limit of the amount of tritium 
that can be produced with a given number 
of neutrons. He would quickly recognize 
that since you need neutrons to produce 
plutonium and neutrons to produce tritium, 
a@ nuclear reactor could be used to produce 
one or the other at will. It would be neces- 
sary, of course, to know a great deal about 
the actual workings of a nuclear reactor in 
order to say just how much tritium could be 
produced in that reactor if one were willing 
to forego the production of a certain amount 
of plutonium. It sounds as if the production 
of tritium in quantity is at least a fairly ex- 
pensive if not formidable process. 

That these two isotopes of hydrogen can 
possibly play a fundamental role in the re- 
lease of nuclear energy by fusion is well 
known. Just exactly what relative role they 
play and how they might play it, is not a sub- 
ject for open discussion today. These ques- 
tions are secret and we can have no discus- 
sion of them. But any nuclear physicist will 
quickly grasp the basic science requirements 
even though the bomb technology is much 
more complicated. 

The real problem in developing and con- 
structing a hydrogen bomb is: “How do you 
get it going?” The heavy hydrogens, deu- 
terilum and tritium, are suitable substances 
if somehow they could be heated hot enough 
and kept hot. This problem is a little bit 
like the job of making a fire at 20 degrees 
below zero in the mountains with green wood 
which is covered with ice and with very 
little kindling. Today, scientists tell us that 
such a fire can probably be kindled. 

Once you get the fire going, of course, you 
can pile on the wood and make a very siz- 
able conflagration. In the same way with 
the hydrogen bomb, more heavy hydrogen 
can be used and a bigger explosion obtained. 
It has been called an open ended weapon, 
meaning that more materials can be added 
and a bigger explosion cbtained. 

Let us look for a moment at what sort of 
an explosion is imagined. Here I shall take 
the figures which have been commonly re- 
ported in the press and stick t 
bers. I believe that these are quite ad 
for you to obtain some g 
such an explosion is like. 

In 1945 President Truman stated that the 


o round num- 
juate 


neral idea of what 


atomic bomb was equivalent to 20,000 tons of 
TNT. In talking about the hydrogen bomb 
it has commonly been speculated that such 
a bomb would be one thousand times as 
powerful as the bomb dropped on Hiroshima 


PI 
werful this would 


> effect 


If it is 1,000 times as p 
mean that it uld have 


r 


equivalent to about 20,000,0 


an expl 


00 tons of TNT. 
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Now it happens that the radius of damage 
from a big explosion increases as the cube 
root of the energy is released. With a bomb 
a thousand times more powerful than the 
Hiroshima bomb the radius of damage will 
be 10 times greater. Since the radius for 
almost complete destruction f1-2m blast was 
approximately 1 mile at Hiroshima, the cor- 
responding radius for a hydrogen bomb 1,000 
times as large would be approximately 10 
miles, 

Such a hydrogen bomb would be sufficiently 


of any metropolitan area known today. In 
Los Angeles, for example, a circle of 10 miles 
radius would cover nfost but not all of the 
metropolitan area. Outlying communities 
would not be included but would still suffer 
damage, 

There are other damage effects from atomic 
weapons. At Hiroshima people who were in 
the open and exposed directly to the light 
of the bomb were seriously burned. With a 
hydrogen bomb these effects will be much 
greater and may extend to an even greater 
radius than the blast affects. On the other 
hand, the radiation which produces these 
burns is very easily absorbed. It is very 
much like the radiation from the sun and a 
shadow or a blanket of smog is a great pro- 
tection. The same evil smelling smog blanket 
which cuts off our sun may after all be some 
protection. 

Generally speaking one would expect the 
flash burn effects to increase as the square 
root of the power of the bomb. In other 
words, for a bomb a thousand times greater 
than Hiroshima the effects would be ex- 
pected to extend roughly 30 times as far. At 
Hiroshima flash burns were severe out to 
two-thirds of a mile and without smog ab- 
sorption or shadows similar burns might be 
expected out to 20 miles for a hydrogen 
bomb. Except for a hydrogen bomb exploded 
at extraordinarily high altitude, such a dam- 
age radius would mean that shadows of 
buildings, trees, bushes, and other objects 
would be very important in cutting down the 
direct effect of flash burn. If you couldn’t 
see the bomb directly you would expect no 
effect of flash burn. For a bomb exploded 
at an elevation of 2 miles it would be rather 
like trying to see Mount Baldy from 20 miles 
away. Even without atmospheric absorp- 
tion there would be relatively few spots 
where come building or other structure 
wouid not be in the way. 

Atomic bombs and hydrogen bombs as 
well, may be expected to release neutrons 
and penetrating gamma radiation. These 
particles and rays, however, are absorbed 
fairly easily in air and will not have an ap- 
preciably greater radius of action for a hy- 
drogen bomb than for an ordinary atomic 
bomb. People who are sufficiently close to 
be killed by penetrating radiation would very 
likely be killed by blast effects either direct 
or indirect in any event. Among those in- 
jured, some will definitely show effects of 
radiation damage. 

There has been a great deal of speculation 
about the radioactive products produced by a 
hydrogen bomb. The disintegration prod- 
ucts produced in the explosion are them- 
selves not radioactive as are the fission prod- 
ucts from an atomic bomb. But since an 

mic bomb would be needed in order to 
get the conflagration going, some fission 
products from that bomb would doubtless be 
present. But large quantities of radioactiv- 
ity may be produced from the neutrons 
which are released in the nuclear conflagra- 
t 


If the neutrons released in the hydrogen 
bomb explosion are absorbed in some mate- 


rial which becomes artificially radioactive, 
then a very large quantity of this radioactive 
material will be produced in a big explosion, 
On the other hand, many of these neutrons 
might be absorbed in material which would 
be inactive and the effects of the radioactiv- 


ity at least in part avoided. If the neutrons 
escaped into the air, many of them would be 
absorbed by nitrogen and, by a nuclear reac- 
tion, produce radioactive carbon. This ma- 
terial is most disagreeable as a radioactive 
contaminant since it has a half life of many 
thousands of years. 

If such a bomb were exploded under water, 
however, very few of the neutrons would es- 
cape and most of them would be used to 
produce radioactive sodium or to activate 
other elements in sea water, or to produce 
heavy hydrogen by neutron capture in or- 
dinary hydrogen. 

The radioactivity effects of a hydrogen 
bomb are thus difficult to estimate, since 
they depend very much on where the bomb 
is exploded and what material surrounds it. 
Under conditions in which the largest 
amount of radioactivity is formed it would 
be a dangerous hazard. One of the real scare 
stories about the effects of radioactivity, has 
postulated the complete explosion of 500 tons 
of deuterium, which, while not impossible as 
far as anyone can say, is stretching probabili- 
ties a long way. 

From our brief analysis of well-known sci- 
entific information it appears that a hy- 
drogen bomb would require a considerable 
quantity of heavy hydrogen, both deuterium 
and tritium perhaps, as well as an atomic 
bomb to set it off and raise the temperature 
sufficiently so that a nuclear conflagration 
can exist. Technically the problem is to fig- 
ure out how a sizable fraction of the energy 
of the heavy hydrogen can be released before 
the material is cooled too much by emitted 
radiation or dispersed by the explosion. In 
the stars the radiation is retained because 
the steller atmosphere is relatively opaque 
and there is an enormous temperature dif- 
ference between the center and the outside 
of the star. In a hydrogen bomb there is no 
such protective layer and the central problem 
is to get a large fraction of the energy re- 
leased while the temperature is still high 
enough. 

Whether this can be done will of course 
not be certain until it has been done. There 
are many opinions as to how difficult it may 
be. Since the President has directed the 
Atomic Energy Commission to continue with 
the development, we can assume that this 
development is regarded as both possible and 
feasible. 

So much for the technical problems which 
must be solved in order to develop a hydrogen 
bomb. While it seems possible that these 
problems may be solved, whether or not a 
hydrogen bomb can be developed will be fully 
determined only when a bomb has been made 
and exploded. But let us for the moment, 
assume that the development can be com- 
pleted. In order that we may try to de- 
termine whether or not hydrogen bombs will 
add materially to our national security, let 
us try to summarize briefly their effective- 
ness as military weapons and compare them 
with atomic bombs already in existence. 

If we assume that the hydrogen bomb Is a 
thousand times as powerful as the Hiroshima 
bomb, it will have a radius for blast damage 
which is 10 times as great. For severe 
blast damage that means a radius of about 10 
miles. For flash-burn damage, the radius 
will be theoretically 30 times as great as 
for the Hiroshima bomb. Absorption and 
shadow effects will cut this down greatly at 
the larger distances, so that an effective 
radius for flash burns for those in the open 
might be roughly the same as for severe blast 
damage. Effects of neutrons and hard gam- 
ma radiation from the hydrogen bomb, would 
not be expected to extend very much further 
than they would for an atomic bomb, 

The effects of radioactivity would depend 
very greatly on where and how the bomb 
was exploded. Exploded in the air, the effects 
of radioactivity from a hydrogen bomb would 
be quickly dispersed and for long-lived activ- 
ity, the effects would be almost the same for 
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all parts of the world unless brought down by 
rain. It might be possible to enhance these 
radioactive effects by surrounding the bom) 
with the proper materials and to arrange it so 
that the active material is deposited near the 
point of explosion. How successful such an 
unpleasant operation might be, would avain 
depend upon where the bomb was exploded 
and upon the general climatic conditions 
which existed at the time. Whether or not 
our Nation would ever want to use radioac- 
tive poisons or a bomb so designed that jt 
would produce them in quantity, is very 
doubtful. Without trying to answer this 
question, we see that the effectiveness of 
radioactive contamination from a hydrogen 
bomb designed and exploded to enhance that 
effect seems to be somewhat uncertain and at 
least in part unpredictable. 

We can easily see that a hydrogen bomb is 
capable of destroying any major city, with 
the exception perhaps of some of the outlying 
districts. How does this compare with what 
could be done with atomic bombs? We have 
been comparing the hydrogen bomb with the 
atomic bomb used at Hiroshima but it has 
been stated that since the war there have 
been significant improvements in atomic 
bombs. These improvements have resulted 
in more powerful bombs and in a more efli- 
cient use of the valuable fissionable material, 

Most large metropolitan areas include 
Many areas covered by water or otherwise 
unsettled so that a hydrogen bomb would 
include many square miles whose destruc- 
tion would contribute in no way to the ef- 
fectiveness of the bomb. Atomic bombs 
could presumably be dropped so as to avoid 
these areas. Furthermore, it was found in 
the last war that a saturation raid which 
greatly hampered fire fighting caused dam- 
age far beyond the areas of immediate blast 
effects. Considering all these factors, it seems 
likely that there is no metropolitan area 
which could not be thoroughly destroyed 
with 25 atomic bombs. It is more likely that 
less than 10 atomic bombs would be needed 
to destroy major metropolitan areas and 
that two bombs would completely paralyze 
even large cities. 

Except for the psychological effects and 
for the most unpleasant and somewhat un- 
predictable effects of the radioactivity } 
duced, it appears that a hydrogen b 
which is a thousand times more powerful 
than an atomic bomb might cause more 
destruction but would probably not be much 
more effective than 10 atomic bombs. For 
smaller industrial targets it would not be 
much more effective than a single atomic 
bomb. : 

One begins to wonder just how powerful 
a military weapon the hydrogen bomb would 
be. There does not seem to be very much 
to the statement which has been made by 
some, that the hydrogen bomb is such a tre 
mendous new weapon that it can com- 
pletely revolutionize warfare. The hyd 
bomb seems to be a terrible weapon 
certainly large numbers of these bombs 
cause untold destruction. Even a relati 
small number could be a major blow t 
highly industrialized and centralized cou 

But what. about the atomic bomb and 
damage which might be inflicted with a : 
able stock pile of these weapons? Su! 
just to take a round number, that 
United States possessed 1,000 atomic bom! 
the improved variety. If they could 
delivered to military objectives at all, ' 
would go a long way at the rate of 10 f 
major metropolitan area and perhaps an e' 
smaller number for major cities. W! 
thousani bombs, there would be a 
many for relatively minor military obje: 
and I imagine that the military comma! 
charged with the responsibility of the p! 
cution of a war would have a hard time fi 
ing out what to do with the last hundr« 

It appears that if any nation has as n 
as a thousand atomic bombs, that the word 








sc already in the position where any nation 

; Id be blasted thoroughly and completely 

i as bombing alone can be effective. 

If this is the case, just what additional milt- 

ial use is a hydrogen bomb? For the most 

ie just seems that everyone is fascinated 

,  +he idea of “the bigger the better.” There 

one ‘a few examples in the history of the 

‘orld that should lead us to question this 

id not accept it, at least not without 

ment. We should not forget the dino- 

: ! r the dodo. We should not forget the 
ip, now almost extinct. 

of irse it might turn out in a war that 

d not be possible to deliver atomic 

yr any big bombs, to the targets which 

military commanders might want to de- 

If this is the case and if atomic 

I or any big bombs are any major 

part of our military preparation, then from 


‘ » what kind of bombs would be carried 
if they could be delivered. 

If hydrogen bombs would not add very 
much to the military effectiveness of the 
United States we might ask whether they 
would add much to Russia’s military poten- 

Here, of course, one gets involved in 
even more speculation. One is not able to 
e very well whether the Russians have 
appreciable chance of delivering the 

n bomb by air against the radar de- 

of the country which is now being 
ted. But even if such a defense is 
tructed and is reasonably effective and 
even if the Russians do not have the same 
str th of long-range bombers which the 
United States has, still there is another 





method of delivery which for them would be 
perhaps quite effective. 

Many of the big metropolitan areas of the 
United States are located on the seacoast. 


these harbors, or at least reasonably 
them, a hydrogen bomb might easily 
be brought in the hold of a tramp steamer. 
this might not be the most effective 
place to detonate a hydrogen bomb, it would 
be a simple method of delivery for a surprise 
at On the other hand, there are prac- 
no Russian cities which could be 
I hed using a similar method of delivery 
by the United States. Another variation 
ht involve the use of relatively small 
1anned craft which would run asi/iore 
with a hydrogen bomb aboard. 
It would thus appear that while the poten- 
| effectiveness of a hydrogen bomb in the 
ir of either the United States or Russia 
ud be about the same for both countries, 
ydrogen bomb would be a more effec- 
ive weapon used against seacoast cities. 
means that the hydrogen bomb would 
re effective weapon for the Russians 
than for the United States. 
some people have argued that if we de- 
vel the hydrogen bomb and can really 
Keep its details secret, the Russians will 
never be able to develop it. There is abso- 


Y 


sutely no reason at all to believe that this 








i nis 


be am 


would be the case. Recent experience has 
that the Russians have an atomic 


enterprise adequately developed to 
mak? a sizable atomic explosion. In addi- 
ti they probably have fairly detailed in- 
formation on our atomic weapons work and 
at least some of the early thoughts on the 
lity of a hydrogen bomb as a result 
wn scientific information com- 
i with the blundering indiscretions of 
months ago and also from their espio- 

tivity. Given adequate time, they can 

irely make a hydrogen bomb if it is 


} ible at all. 






m these arguments it appears that hy- 
cr 1 bombs will not add greatly to the 
effectiveness of the United States. 
nm much they would add to Russia’s ef- 
l€ss against the United States is not 


Uy clear, but probably somewhat more 


than they would add to ours. The Presi- 
dent’s decision to go ahead with the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb 6 weeks ago cre- 
ated a tremendous stir in the Nation. Viewed 
only from the standpoint of its military ef- 
fectiveness there seems to be little reason 
to attach such great significance to the hy- 
drogen bomb. While it is a terrible weapon, 
its military effectiveness seems to have been 
grossly overrated in the mind of the layman. 

What is probably much more serious about 
the hush hush subject of the hydrogen bomb 
is that here is a weapon about which the 
average citizen is so ill-informed that he 
thinks it can save the country from attack. 
Pumped full of hysteria from Red scares 
and aggravated by political mud slinging, the 
average citizen is easily convinced that he 
can find some security and relief from all 
of this in the hydrogen bomb which will 
protect him. The most tragic part is that the 
hydrogen bomb won't save us and it isn't 
even a very good addition to our military 
potential. 

Here we have the outcome of what can 
happen in a democracy when decisions of far- 
reaching national significance are made with- 
out public scrutiny of pertinent information. 
While most of the pertinent information is 
not secret at all, some of the information 
which the citizen should have in order to 
judge whether a national policy is sound, is 
secret. One of the most important facts 
which the citizen should have to make a 
reasonable judgment is the approximate 
number of bombs in the United States stock 
pile. It would be quite surprising if the Rus- 
sians from the information which they @b- 
tained could not figure this out. Senator Mc- 
MAHON raised the question of making the 
number of atomic weapons available gen- 
erally. He was vigorously criticized. As of 
last spring, not even the members of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
knew how many atomic bombs the United 
States had. 

Additional information which would help 
the citizen to appreciate the relative cost of 
hydrogen bombs and atomic bombs would be 
the fissionable material needed to get the 
hydrogen reaction started and the plutonium 
equivalent of the tritium to be used. Since 
neutrons are required to produce either plu- 
tonium or tritium, the neutron cost of a hy- 
drogen bomb may be larger than it first ap- 
pears. These neutrons could, of course, be 
used to produce additional plutonium so that 
there is a very real sacrifice of potential 
atomic bombs in order to obtain the ingre- 
dients for hydrogen bombs. There have been 
such wide discrepancies in the estimated dol- 
lar costs of the hydrogen bomb that the citi- 
zen cannot make any sensible conclusion 
about the money costs at all. 

It is most important in our democracy that 
our Government be frank and open with the 
citizens. In a democracy it is only possible 
to have good government when the citizens 
are well informed. It is difficult enough for 
them to become well informed when the in- 
formation is easily available. When that in- 
formation is not available, it is impossible. 
While there may be some cases in which the 
information which the citizen needs in 
der to make an intelligent judgment of na- 
tional policy, must be kept secret so that 
military potential will not be jeopardized, 
the present use of secrecy far exceeds this 
minimum limit. These are the methods of 
an authoritarian government and should be 
vigorously opposed in our democracy. 

The hydrogen bomb and its potential use- 
fulness to the United States as a military 
weapon is a subject on which the citizens 
should be much more lly informed. It is 
a subject of national inm not « 
because it is a weapon 
has been grossly exaggerated 
one in which we can place 
reliance for the future 
gen bombs will not contribute ver 
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the security of the United States. Unfortu- 
nately the citizen today believes that they 
will. 

If the development of the hydrogen bomb 
will probably not do much to increase na- 
tional security, what then might be done 
which would have importance in this direc- 
tion? There are probably many answers to 
this question but let me just make one sug- 
gestion that I am sure is clear to anyone who 
has thought seriously about the problem. 

If the Russians should decide to move into 
western Europe, we would immediately be 
faced with the prospect of fighting a wa 
Presumably, we could use atomic bombs. 
It would not be long, however, before we 
would need a big United States Army and 
supplies not only for that Army but also for 
our allies in Europe. We would have to send 
these supplies from the United States 

But just how would we get those supplies 
to Europe? During the past war on at least 
two occasions, the Germans came danger- 
ously close to shutting off our supplies to 
England. This was before the development 
of the schnorkel-type of submarine which 
we are told the Russians now have in quan- 
tity. It is well known that the schnorkel 
submarine, while not absolutely impervious 
to detection by radar, is most difficult to run 
down. No methced of detection of subma- 
rines has been developed which can locate 
them at any great distance under water. At 
the moment there is no good solution to the 
problem of hunting down the echnorkel sub- 
marine and it appears that a determined 
enemy with adequate bases and submarines 
could go a long way toward preventing us 
from delivering men and supplies to Europe. 
We could resumably deliver a _ certain 
amount of material by air, but when it comes 
to delivering millions of tons, our experience 
with the Berlin air lift should show us that 
this is not a feasible solution. 

Here is a problem whose solution would 
contribute greatly to our military strength 
and, therefore, to our security. Its solution 
might even deter the Russians from ov 
ning western Europe if they had planned to 
do so. On this ground it seems to be much 
more important than the more spectacular 
hydrogen bomb development. 

There are probably a great many more 
developments which are almost as important 
as the solution of the problem of antisub- 
marine warfare. F there are the 
problems of the development of long-range 
guided missiles. This development is clearly 
important to military strength. During 
last war both the Germans and the Russians 
were very successful in the tactical use of 
airplanes with ground troops 
cal developments might be made whic 
greatly increase the effectiveness o 
in tactical use. 

It seems very likely that there are many 
developments related to military 
which may be important for us to 
For some of these, as in the case of 
velopment of atomic energy, we may need to 
choose between weapons and other develop- 
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ments of nuclear power which may have 
long-range, peacetime. significance. This 
long-range, peacetime significance may add 
to our increased industrial strength and 
thereby make a greater contribution to our 
long-range strength than the more immedi- 
ate development of weapons themselve 


At the present time it is most difficult to 
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on which they are based open for public 
scrutiny. 

Furthermore, although the United States 
is a rich country, we are not in the position 
of being able to follow every recommendation 
that anyone believes will increase our na- 
tional security. 

The citizen must choose insofar as that is 
possible. Today if he tries to come to some 
conclusion about what should be done to in- 
crease the national security, the citizen runs 
up against a high wall of secrecy. He can, 
of course, take the easy solution and say 
that these are questions which should be left 
to the upper echelons of the Military Estab- 
lishments to decide. »sBut these questions are 
so important today, that to leave them to the 
military men to decide is for the citizen es- 
sentially to abrogate his basic responsibility. 
If in time of peace, questions on which the 
future of our country depend, are left to any 
small group not representative of the people 
to decide, we have gone a long way toward 
authoritarian government. 

The United States has grown to be a strong 
Nation under a Constitution which wisely 
has laid great emphasis upon the importance 
of free and open discussion. Urged by a 
large number of people who have fallen for 
the fallacy that in secrecy there is security 
and, I regret, encouraged by many including 
eminent scientists who prophesy doom just 
around the corner, we are dangerously close 
to abandoning those principles of free speech 
and open discussion which have made our 
country great. The democratic system de- 
pends on making intelligent decisions by the 
electorate. Our democratic heritage can 
only be carried on if the citizen has the in- 
formation with which to make an intelligent 
decision. 


Another President Comes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
from the Oregon Journal of April 30, 
1950: 

ANOTHER PRESIDENT COMES 

President Truman’s schedule has been 
partly announced. He is to “dedicate” 
Grand Coulee Dam on May 11. A week later, 
such political implications as his visit con- 
tains will be transferred to Spokane and 
a@ speech by Vice President ALBEN BARKLEY 
who never thinks he needs to pull his 
punches on whether his subject is politics. 
It always is. 

The President’s coming starts all kinds of 
agitation. Will he stand in the presence of 
the Nation's greatest hydroelectric plant and 
propose, “Turn it over’? 

Turn it over, that is, to CVA? 

Or will he put the Presidential weight back 
of the present development program stimu- 
lated by a new form of coordination? 


FDR PLAYS PROPHET 


Will HST, when he departs, leave as mem- 
orable a phrase as did his predecessor, FDR, 
who came at the outset of Columbia River 
power development and said: 

“More power to you.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt had come into the 
Pacific Northwest in 1920. In Spokane he 
made aspeech. Pointing toward the Colum- 
bia River basin, he said: 

“Great stretches of physical territory now 
practically untouched are destined some day 
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to contain the homes of thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of citizens like ours, to be 
developed by the Nation and for the Nation. 
* * * We have made beginnings with 
reclamation projects, but I like to think 
they are only beginnings and that in our 
lifetime, yes, in the immediate years to come, 
we are going to see with our own eyes these 
problems taken up on vastly larger scale. 
We have got to have a national policy that 
will put in not $100,000,000 in 10 years, but 
$100,000,000 every year for 10 years.” 

This was Roosevelt playing prophet to 
himself. 

Thirty years ago, the idea of Grand Coulee 
was not born. The idea, so far as it had 
been formed, was of a diversion dam near 
Albeni Falls on Coeur d’Alene River in Idaho. 
Its purpose was to divert enough water to 
make five Spokane Rivers, carry it 130 miles 
to the head of the Columbia Basin, thence 
to distribute it over 2,000,000 acres of arid 
lands and make them smile with abundance, 

Years were to pass before the campaign 
for Bonneville Dam was more than an iso- 
lated effort. The organized drive was for 
Umatilla Rapids (now McNary) Dam, and 
the goals were navigation and reclamation 
with power the incident. 

Economic depression was to be the rough 
key that unlocked the power of the Colum- 
bia. Roosevelt admitted reclamation to the 
recovery program in response to western ap- 
peal. A pressure that mounted and found 
its focus in the late Senator Charles L. Mc- 
Nary and Representative Charles H. Martin 
in Washington led the President to authorize 
inifial construction of Bonneville. Even 
then it was a struggle to secure authority 
for a power development or for a dam of 
more than navigation height, due not to the 
reluctance of FDR, but to the notion of 
Harold L. Ickes, then head of PWA, that the 
low dam was enough. 

President Roosevelt, in 1934, stood at the 
site of Bonneville Dam to say, “More power 
to you.” Ten months before he had au- 
thorized the first money allocation. “I think 
we have gone a long way in less than a 
year,” he commented with pride, gazing at 
the busy scene of construction. 

He went on to Grand Coulee, following 
by motor the route of the ancient and enor- 
mous channel of:the Columbia. On August 
5, 1934, he pledged himself to a high dam. 
He was confident against a lot of pessimists 
that the power could be marketed. He ex- 
plained why Western States were getting 
what seemed a disproportionate amount of 
public-work funds. The money was not 
only for those now in the West, but for the 
many who would come from regions of blight 
and limited opportunity. 

Here again Roosevelt was playing prophet 
to himself. The people had begun to come 
before he passed away. They are coming in 
ever-increasing numbers. 

But did FDR prevision all that was to come 
and how swiftly? 


WAR USE AT FIRST 


With Bonneville and Grand Coulee there 
was power in new dimensions for new Cal- 
culations. Big reclamation, such as that in 
Malheur County, Oreg., came into fruitful- 
ness. 

War caught us napping in armament, but 
there was power for shipyards, for aluminum, 
for many other war-connected industries. It 
had been like whistling in a graveyard at 
first to say all the power would be marketed. 
The problem became how to develop power 
fast enough to meet demand. 

That continues to be the problem, al- 
though the shooting war ended in 1945. 

And one of the greatest consumers of hy- 
droelectric power was the mysterious indus- 
try at Hanford which had contributed to the 
atom bomb. 

But the changes were not to be limited to 
the evolution from power to war industry to 
the most frightful of all weapons and to the 
recovery program. 


There was also coming, unseen, the play 
of new things upon our own way of life in 
the Oregon country. We had seen the power 
policies of the New Deal linked to a plan for 
wider distribution of population as a means 
of checking the overgrowth of the great east. 
ern industrial districts. 

A longer time was necessary to see how the 
collectivism we abhorred in older, dictator. 
governed parts of the world was creeping in 
upon us in the form of new schemes of goy- 
ernment and new controls by government 
upon the individual. The veteran who haq 
dreamed of his own home for his own family 
on his own land in a Columbia Basin rec- 
lamation project began to feel the push of a 
proposed collectivist valley authority stand- 
ing between him and his smiling Uncle 3am. 


INDIVIDUAL SUBMERGED? 


Obscurely, it is true, but with increasing 
light it could be seen that the individual 
himself might become only a unit of a 
planned economy that dealt with men in the 
same terms as machinery and land and 
sought to control all in the same way. 

That’s a pretty bad fate for the American 
individual. James B. Conant, president of 
Harvard, writes in Foreign Affairs: 

“The American public is quite uncertain 
as to the relation of the physical and natura! 
sciences to the set of moral and spiritual 
values by which the average individual euides 
his daily life.” 


REALITY OF FREEDOM 


Maybe it reads here like mere “highfalutin 
talk” to insist that the set of factors to be 
applied to the people concerned in the de- 
velopment of tae Columbia Basin will have a 
lot to do with their moral and spiritual 
values in the years to come. 

And a lot to do with the reality of their 
freedom. 

To repeat, President Truman is coming 
to dedicate Grand Coulee on May 11, about 
10 years after the big dam began producing 
power. When President Roosevelt came, he 
set in motion a train of events that bear 
upon the interests of every one of us living 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

We have no doubt that President Truman's 
coming to Grand Coulee was originally 
planned to lend strength to the CVA cam- 
paign. Some insist that his big immediate 
purpose is to lend strength to the candidacy 
of his friend, Senator WaRREN MaGNvsON 
whatever may happen toCVA. However, the 
President, while committing himself to the 
valley authority program, has also supported 
the plan for coordinated development evolved 
by the big construction agencies of the 
Government. 

Since these big agencies, such as the Army 
engineers and the Reclamation Bureau, have 
done the building and created the prop- 
erties that now make the Federal interest in 
the Columbia Basin such a rich political 
and ideological plum, the President has been 
no more than just in allowing them to g0 
ahead, 

“KEEP AMERICA FREE” 


Likewise, it saves the Columbia Basin pro- 
gram from debacie. 

The train of events will move more swiftly. 
If what has happened since was incompre- 
hensible to the beginnings of Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee, but is the accepted order to- 
day, what is to happen in the next few years 
will be as much greater as momentum anc 
change are greater. 

Compare jet propulsion with the Columbia 
voyageur in his bateau. 

In the past we've kept the American Way 
and compelled the American kind of progr 
because we had an instinct for the right 
choice, 

We'll have to stick tenaciously to the 
simple old maxim that America is the sum 
of its free individuals. 

Another President comes. 








Japanese Competition Threatening 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Southern Tex- 
tile News. 

JAPANESE COMPETITION THREATENING INDUS- 
TRY-—PLAN DRIVE IN ConGrEss To PROTECT 
MILLS 

(By Charles Sampas) 

LOWELL, Mass.—Representative EpITH 
Nourse Rocers is spearheading an all-out 
drive in Congress to preserve northern and 
southern textile industries from foreign 
competition which is today threatening the 
entire industry. 

A number of foreign factors are threaten- 
ing the textile manufacturers of America 
and their competition and actions are re- 
sponsible for the fact that thousands upon 
thousands of New England —- mill em- 
ployees are currently out of work. 

The factors: 

All-out Japanese competition, the Rus- 
sians’ bidding in the Australian wool market, 
British devaluation, the rise of the Italian 
textile industry, among ethers. 

Is is pointed out that Japanese mills were 
once the biggest exporters of textiles in the 
world. The war reduced Japan's exports of 
cotton goods by 2,000,000,000 yards. The 
number of spindles in operation were cut 
from 12,000,000 to something under 3,000,000. 
This resulted in a gain for American cotton 
mills, whose exports increased from 3.6 per- 
cent of the world’s total in 1934-38 to 26.8 
percent 2 years ago—in 1948. 


MORE SPINDLES 


Now, however, Japanese mills expect to 

have at least 4,000,000 spindles in operation 
by the end of this year and to add 500,000 
spindles every year thereafter. 
This year, the Japanese expect to export 
ut 1,000,000,000 yards of cotton cloth. 
This would be 25 percent over the Nipponese 
figure of last year—and marks 60 percent of 
her total production. 

New England experts point out that Japan 
is already shipping gray goods to England 
and Italy for finishing and reexport—more 
competition for New England and Dixie. It 
also emphasized that the Japanese are 
selling even finished cotton to Great Britain 
ind Holland. Last year, 35,000,000 yards of 
fabric silk were exported to the United States 
tf America from Japan. 

The Boston Globe’s business editor, “T. G. 
M.,” reports that last week in New York he 
got as much as possible of this postwar story 
f Japanese textiles from two Japanese im- 
porters, He writes: 

2 It is of necessity a fragmentary story in 
which the segments do not entirely fit. But 
it holds interest both because of its possible 
effect on the domestic textile industry and 
he broad question of Japanese recovery.” 
He points out that Japanese looms and 
ndles before the war carried the economic 
oreads upon which the country’s whole ex- 

ng insular economy depended, providing 
€ foreign exchange with which Japan pur- 


} 


ed the food and raw materials by which 

1e lived. 

This, he stresses, brings the United States 
to face with a rather uncomfortable di- 

‘emma. We must have an economically 
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strong Japan as a bulwark against commu- 
nism in Asia, yet the sole means to such 
economic strength lies in allowing Japan 
to rehabilitate a textile export trade with 
which we cannot help but find it difficult to 
compete. 

Wages in Japan are low, 7,000 yen ($16.19 
a month) for a 48-hour week, and while pro- 
ductivity is as yet below this country, efforts 
are being made to increase it. (A new wrin- 
kle, for instance, is the equipping of female 
workers with roller skates for greater speed 
in moving between machines.) 


TARIFF BARRIERS 


The Ministry of International Trade, how- 
ever, which regulates the industry, has set 
export prices at a figure which will not allow 
Japanese cotton entry into this country over 
freight and tariff barriers. 

Eighty square percale, for instance, is 
quoted at 17 cents f. 0. b. Japan. With a 35 
percent tariff and three-quarters of a cent 
freight, however, the cloth comes to an 
American cutter at 24 cents a yard as against 
a 22 cent price for cloth of like quality and 
domestic manufacture. 

Thus the competition in cottons is not in 
our domestic markets, but in foreign trade. 

In silks and certain specialties, according 
to the Globe writer, however, the story is 
different. Take pinwale corduroys, Japanese 
corduroys, for instance, may be imported for 
78 cents a yard as against a price for the do- 
mestic product at 8714 cents. 

If we have so far felt no very serious com- 
petition in the domestic market in these 
lines, it is because a shortage of vat dyes 
has kept down Japanese production, a sit- 
uation that may soon be expected to change. 
Indeed, the pressure of Japanese textiles on 
our own and the world markets may soon 
force our whole Asiatic economic policy to 
a head. 

CHINA IS CRUX 


The crux of the matter, the Japanese say, 
is China. This nation was once Japan’s great 
source oi raw material and her principal out- 
let for manufactured goods, accounting for 
roughly 25 percent of all Japan’s foreign 
trade. 

We have now cut that trade to only a 
trickle, with the result that we have created 
a distortion of the normal trade pattern. 
Japanese goods now press for markets to the 
west, which inevitably works to our own dis- 
advantage by forcing upon ourselves a com- 
petition we are bound to find increasingly 
hard to meet. 

The cold war, on the other side of the 
world, is cutting the heart out of New Eng- 
land’s woolen industries. The price of wool 
is being boosted by Russia’s bidding in the 
Australian market and it is estimated that 
38,000 woolen workers are out because of this. 





Freedom and Petroleum Geology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT A. MEYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
25, at the annual convention in Chicago 
of the American Association of Petro- 
leum Geologists, Mr. C. W. Tomlinson, of 
Ardmore, Okla., retiring president of 
that large and highly important organi- 
zation, expressed most eloquently certain 
truths which are basic to our entire so- 
cial and economic system, 
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These are days of planning for con- 
trols of industry, of business and of the 
intellectual resources of our country. It 
is most timely that one who has been a 
leader for many years in the application 
of a science that has brought great good 
to all the people should have spoken 
frankly and fearlessly on the reasons 
why the efforts of his profession have 
met with a high degree of success. What 
he has said concerning petroleum geol- 
ogy applies with full and equal force to 
all sciences, professions, and occupa- 
tions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorpb, I quote Mr. Tomlinson’s ad- 
dress herewith: 


FREEDOM AND PETROLEUM GEOLOGY 


What part fas freedom played in the 
development of petroleum geology in the 
United States? To a degree never before 
equaled on so great a scale, we have hon- 
ored here in America the principles of na- 
tional and personal freedom balanced by a 
personal responsibility; of local self-govern- 
ment and individual ownership of property; 
of competitive private enterprise under rules 
of fair play to all. Have these been influ- 
ential in the progress of our science? If so, 
have they been an obstacle or a stimulant? 

Unquestionably, a tremendous stimulant. 
Though the achievements of petroleum geol- 
ogy, geophysics, and paleontology in the 
twentieth century have not so greatly altered 
basic scientific concepts as have those of 
physics, chemistry, and astronomy, no science 
or profession except medicine can claim a 
greater share of credit for increasing the com- 
forts and the happiness of men, By the use 
of petroleum, millions of people have moved 
from the slums to the suburbs. The entire 
American people has been put on wheels or 
wings, and given the pleasure of distant vaca- 
tions and the even more cherished privilege 
of week-end outings many miles from home, 
conferring freedom in return for freedom. 
The range of effective action in many lines, 
including our own, has been multiplied, and 
individual accomplishment correspondingly 
increased. Oil and gas have supplied the 
fuel for most of the vast upsurge in the use 
of power, with its prized and manifold appli- 
cations not only in domestic comfort and 
convenience, in better food and sanitation, 
but in the industries which make the use- 
ful gadgets that achieve those ends: gadgets 
whose use is fortunately spreading now 
throughout all countries where the individ- 
ual may buy what he wishes and has oppor- 
tunity to earn it. As they are acquired, 
these tools and comforts of modern life in- 
crease the productivity of men, make possible 
more leisure for them, and open opportuni- 
ties to other men. The beneficent circle 
widens to assist all people. 

In this half century annual production 
and use of oil in the United States has been 
multiplied by 30, and that of natural gas has 
had a parallel growth. Though proud of 
their profession and intensely interested in 
their work, petroleum geologists are so mod- 
est that few have dared, at any time in those 
50 years, to predict such growth for more 
than a few years ahead. Which of us now 
would be more daring? For in any branch of 
science, who can be sure of the undiscovered? 
Less than 3 years ago predictions were heard 
that little, if any, increase in productive 
capacity could be expected in this country, 
even with higher prices for crude oil. But, 
as has happened often before, the law of 
supply and demand did not fail us—nor did 
you. The increased pace of exploration made 
possible by good prices, and by the postwar 
flood of well-trained young geologists and 
geophysicists, engineers, and paleontologists, 
has more than kept pace with demand; 
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resulting in an excess capacity to produce 
oil here in North America, which is one of 
the hemisphere’s most essential assets in 
event of war. The excess is perhaps not yet 
large enough for safety. But with vigorous 
competition, both international and domes- 
tic, it helped to bring a shrinkage in allow- 
able yields per well and in profits, and a lull 
in the expansion of exploration; though de- 
mand still grows. At the first new hint of 
even prospective shortage there will be an- 
other forward surge in exploration. 

In this record of achievement for human- 
ity we must acknowledge that our explora- 
tory sciences have been but one of many 
factors. The chemists in the refining indus- 
try have played an outstanding role. Nearly 
all branches of science have assisted. They 
can take pride that their studies have been 
put to useful service for mankind. And 
perhaps even greater credit should go to the 
investors who have taken the risks we recom- 
mended; to the engineers, inventors, and in- 
dustrialists who have developed and mar- 
keted our equipment and that which em- 
ploys our products; to the consumers who 
use them in ever-increasing volume; to those 
who have taught in our schools and colleges; 
and to the efficient workmen in our indus- 
try and in those which use our products or 
facilitate their use. Those who guard our 
health have had a part of it; and the 
churches which have kept us conscious of 
the Golden Rule—of the responsibilties that 
go with liberty. In fact, every constructive 
element in American life has helped make 
our achievement possible. And they have 
prospered with us. 

But what part has freedom played in this 
great progress? It has been the lifeblood 
of the industry. Freedom of any man to 
search for oil in the United States and Can- 
ada. Freedom for any savings, foreign or 
domestic, to be invested here. Freedom of 
every farmer or even town-lot owner to ob- 
tain the bést trade he can from anyone will- 
ing to pay for the privilege of exploring for 
oil on his land. Freedom of each of our many 
thousands of oil and gas producers to risk 
their savings in projects of exploration or 
development chosen on their own judgment 
or on that of their scientific employees. Free- 
dom to advance, to grow, so long as one plays 
fair and does not trespass on another’s rights. 
Freedom of the scientist to use to the limit 
his own imagination and ingenuity, to differ 
with others of his ilk. 

And how we do differ! And what great 
resources are found as a result! There is 
hardly an oil or gas producer in the United 
States who has not had the pleasing experi- 
ence of succeeding in a venture which had 
been rejected by others in the light of differ- 
ing judgment. Some of them make quite a 
habit of it. And yet practically every pro- 
ducer has also rejected or overlooked ven- 
tures he had equal opportunity to make, in 
which another took the risk and won. Ours 
is still an inexact science, in which failure 
comes more often than success. 

What old oil district has not seen new- 
comers arrive : nd find oil not found by those 
who knew the region best? In that free play 
of thought and of competition, and in widely 
disseminated ownership of subsoil rights, 
lies the chief key to the success of the United 
States in producing for nearly a century far 
more than its share of the world’s oil. We 
have not had greater resources than some 
other equal segments of the world. But we 
have found a larger part of what we had. We 
have developed them and put them to use, 
because we have kept open the doors of op- 
portunity to every man who had the vision 
and the energy to walk through. The rapid 
growth of our domestic market has been pos- 
sible because the same freedom to seize op- 
portunity existed for those who devised new 
ways to use our product; and because Ameri- 
can devotion to freedom and to equality of 
opportunity, reflected for example in ever- 


rising levels of public education, gave our 
whole economy a dynamic power of expan- 
sion unknown under monopolistic or totali- 
tarian regimes. And Americans were free to 
buy what they wished with their increasing 
purchasing power. 

Our growth in service has not been the re- 
sult of central planning, but a tribute to the 
lack of it. It is the fruit of freedom. No 
central planning body, no State monopoly 
or private cartel, could have accomplished 
half as much. Not even with the same per- 
sonnel. For their freedom in choosing ex- 
ploratory and development projects and 
methods would have been restricted to con- 
form to a single policy centrally determined. 
A single office would have controlled it all, in 
contrast to the many thousands which do not 
choose such projects independently of all the 
rest. 

When you mix an acid and an alkali in a 
test tube, no central planner (save God him- 
self) lays out or coordinates the action which 
takes place. Each molecule seeks out its own 
opportunity for combination with another; 
and when it finds it, acts. There may be left 
a surplus of one type, but not of both. 
Every single possibility of action is utilized. 
Individual, chaotic action achieves the maxi- 
mum result. 

We have considered the fruits of freedom 
in discovery and development of resources, in 
industrial production, in human productivity 
and comfort. Has it borne good fruit in 
science itself also? 

The answer lies partly in technical pro- 
grams such as that of this convention. More 
fully, it is told on the shelves of our libraries 
and in those of universities throughout the 
world. Perhaps in no other branch of sci- 
ence do the publications of a single society 
comprise so large a fraction of the total 
literature of that science, as those of the 
American Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists constitute in the literature of petroleum 
geology. Consider also the publications of 
our friends the geophysicists, who have co- 
operated so helpfully with us through the 
years in the work of exploration and in these 
annual programs; the Journals of Paleon= 
tology and of Sedimentary Petrology; and 
the guidebooks, structural and stratigraphic 
sections and periodicals made available to 
the science by our 30 affiliated local geologi- 
cal societies, largely composed of our own 
members. Taken together, they contain the 
most inclusive and complete assemblage of 
subsurface geological and geophysical data, 
of geology in three observed dimensions, that 
ever has been published; together with both 
comprehensive and detailed interpretations 
of those data in terms of structure, statig- 
raphy, geologic history, geologic processes, the 
evolution of living things, and the genesis 
of oil and of oilfields. They record also a 
great part of the incisive and imaginative 
thinking on basic and theoretical problems 
which has been vital to the progress of our 
science. 

The value of these publications lies in their 
usefulness to you and to all geologists. Per- 
haps no comparable set of volumes has been 
more fully used, or is more actively in use 
today. Testimony to that lies in every vol- 
ume wWe have had to reprint to meet de- 
mand in later years; and in the constantly 
increasing number of copies required of 
everything we print. The Builetin and our 
many special volumes are an enduring monu- 
ment to our profession: to the authors who 
have contributed, to the thousands who have 
helped them, to the editors who have checked 
their work; to our skilled, hard-working, 
loyal personnel at headquarters, and to our 
printers. 

We owe a deep debt too to the far-sighted 
and public-spirited employers and executives 
who have encouraged the members of their 
scientific staffs to publish studies that would 
be useful to all the industry. For that we 
truly thank them. Companies active in all 
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parts of the world where Americans may 
operate, contribute to our annual reviews 
of development. Many companies and ip. 
dividuals have participated in preparing the 
symposiums of fact and thought that yoy 
will hear at this convention. They are free 
to withhold if they wish their own modicum 
of information; but they have far more to 
gain than to lose from free exchange of fac. 
tual data. Some of the greatest as wel] 
as some of the smallest units in the industry 
have been most generous with it. = se 
who have most encouraged indepen 
study and research, and publication, have 
fared at least as well as the few who have 
been more cautious in this matter. The 
former deserve special credit for having been 
most helpful to our science, to the oil indus- 
try as a whole, and to the public. 

It is recognized that in competitive private 
enterprise there is a commercial value in 
some types of newly acquired data or ideas, 
which one is fully justified in first apply- 
ing to his own advantage if he can. The 
ability to do just that is the prime incentive 
and motive power in a free economy—one 
which many magnanimous employers of 
geologists have found it profitable to pre- 
serve to some extent to their employees as 
well as themselves. Incentives are effective 
only through individuals. But in the cre 
masses of information accumulated at 
vate expense in our industry, there is 
of real scientific value and of genera 
terest which is not ultimately made avai! 
to all. Voluntary cooperation for the cor 
mon good is typical rather than exceptio: 
among us. And if we keep that spirit, an 
continue to cherish freedom and fair } 
at the threshold of its greatest service ‘to 
mankind. We have just begun. 
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1949 Report of the Newton County, Ark., 
PMA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1950 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Nanney, county administrative 
Officer of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of Newton County, Arx., 
has just sent me the report for Newton 
County for 1949. 

In each of the counties which I repre- 
sent, the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration is doing an outstanding job 
in soil conservation. This is being done 
by terracing, check dams, crop rotation, 
pasture development, and applying pot- 
ash and lime. A fine feature of the pro- 
gram is that it is controlled by the local 
people as all farm programs should be 

I insert this report as a part of my re- 
marks: 

ANNUAL REPORT, NEWTON COUNTY (ARK.) 

PMA, 1949 
INTRODUCTION 

This report has been prepared by the New- 
ton County PMA Committee to give the gcn- 
eral public of Newton County, as well as '"° 
farmer himself, a better understanding 
just what was accomplished by the PMA 
here in this county in 1949. 

Until only a few years ago very little hod 
been done by the general public, or ' 1e€ 
farmer, to encourage conservation of the 
Nation’s most natural resource, the so It 
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we will only stop to think and review the 
icultural situation as it was only a few 
-s back we can readily see that at the 
alarming rate we are going it would not have 
been many years until our productive land 
would have been so depleted it would not 
nave been humanly possible to maintain our 
present high standard of living. It is the 
aim of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration to conserve the topsoil we have 
left and to restore that which already is de- 
pleted of the necessary minerals for a pros- 
perous agriculture, to a productive basis. 
Since people from all walks of life depend 
upon the soil for their food and fiber and 
the prosperity of the Nation depends upon 
a strong and prosperous agriculture we feel 
it is the public’s responsibility to help the 
farmer in paying the cost in this tremendous 
) of conserving our Nation’s soil. Through 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, farmers receive assistance for about 
one-third the cost of approved soil-conserva- 
tion practices and without this assistance 
many of our farmers would not be financially 
able to carry out these needed practices. 
Oscar VILLINES, 
Chairman, 
J. T. SEXTON, 
Vice Chairman, 
GARLAND BALAN, 
Regular Member, 


MINERALS 


In 1949 those farmers who participated in 
the program applied 1,478,255 pounds of 
superphosphate, 4,019 pounds of potash and 
§22 tons of limestone to meadows and pas- 
ture land. We, as your county committee, 
realize this is a very small amount of min- 
erals applied, compared with the actual 
needs, but in checking through the records 
we find that approximately 42 percent more 
phosphate was applied to meadows and 
pas »s in 1949 than any previous year. The 
county office personnel and the county com- 
mittee received many requests from farmers 
for potash and limestone that they were 
unable to fill. The vendors could not get 
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enough potash to take care of the demand. 
Due to road conditions and the distance 
limestone would have to be hauled, most 
farmers were not able to pay the cost of get- 
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he material delivered and spread. But 
g to the records on phosphate and 






the increased demands for potash and lime- 
stone we feel that the farmers in Newton 
County are realizing more than ever before 


the necessity of applying these minerals that 
they may have a better protective cover 
from wind and water erosion, as well as a 
more productive cover, which is the making 
of a strong and prosperous agriculture. 


PASTURE DEVELOPMENT 


In 1949 the farmers in this county im- 
proved or established an estimated 7,313 acres 
of pasture land by seeding 87,757 pounds of 
approved pasture grasses and legumes. In 
addition to the estimated 7,313 acres seeded, 
these farmers sodded 208 acres of bermuda 
grass for permanent pasture. Bermuda 
grass Makes an excellent pasture, and at 
the same time provides one of our best 
protective covers against soil erosion. 

Farmers are beginning to realize that con- 
trolling weeds on permanent pasture by 
mowing is about the t2st method we have 
in maintaining a good pasture after it has 
been established. They have found, 
through this method, that in a short period 
i 1e they can just about eliminate all 
mpetitive plants and receive approxi- 

‘y one-third more pasture from the 
Same acreage, 

















ENGINEERING PRACTICES 


Thirty dams were constructed and five 
Springs or seeps developed in 1949 in order 
that a year-round supply of water for live- 
Stock purposes would be available on these 


farms. Dams constructed in the proper lo- 
cation always serve a twofold purpose. 
However, a dam qualifies for payment for 
only one purpose, and that is to collect a 
year-round supply of stock water, but if 
constructed in the right location, these 
dams aid greatly in conserving the topsoil. 

In 1949 there were 20,049 feet of terraces 
constructed in Newton County. Where we 
find fields that have been terraced, we not 
only find the soil protected from water ero- 
sion but we also find a more fertile soil with 
better yields per acre. 


PRODUCTION GOALS 


Each year the PMA committees are in- 
formed of the supply and market conditions 
of all the farm commodities with suggested 
State and National goals for each commodity. 
After reviewing these State and National 
goals, the committees then set up county 
goals to meet the estimated needs for the 
county. In previous years these production 
goals have proven to be very beneficial in 
helping to adjust the production of certain 
crops to meet the demand. 


PRICE SUPPORT 


The price-support program is another part 
of the Production and Marketing Admini- 
stration and is administered by farmer- 
elected PMA committeemen. In reality, price 
supports is a form of insurance and without 
it the farmers would have to sell the entire 
year’s production on a market that’s glutted 
with a surplus of such commodity. None of 
the agricultural commodities produced in 
Newton County in 1949 were directly affected 
by the price-support program. However, 
some of our commodities, such as dairy, 
poultry, and meat products were affected in- 
directly. 


MARKETING QUOTAS AND ALLOTMENTS 


Acreage allotments were not established in 
1949 for any of the commodities produced 
in Newton County. However, cotton allot- 
ments have been established for the 1950 
crop. These allotments were worked out on 
the cropland basis and past history of the 
crop on the farm. Marketing quotas are put 
into effect only when approved by two-thirds 
of the number of eligible voters taking part 
in a referendum. When acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas are in effect a producer 
is guaranteed full parity price for all of the 
commodities produced on his farm, if he 
planted within the allotment established for 
the farm. 

COMMITTEEMEN 


In November of 1948 an election was held 
in each of the 15 communities in Newton 
County at which time a community commit- 
teeman and delegate to the county conven- 
tion was elected by the farmers in each com- 
munity to serve during the 1949 program 
year. In December of 1948 the delegates that 
had been elected in November, gathered to- 
gether on county convention day and elected 
three farmer county committeemen to serve 
during the year 1949, 

A committeeman’s term of office runs for 
one calendar year and expires December 31 
of the year for which elected. But he may 
be reelected in the next election or at the 
next county convention. Contrary to some 
thinking, committeemen do not receive a 
salary and are reimbursed only for time actu- 
ally spent in connection with the program. 
In many instances these committeemen are 
not reimbursed enough to pay for a hired 
hand to take their place on the farm, that 
the necessary activities may be carried on 
during their absence. 

Following are the names and addresses, by 
communities, of the community committee- 
men that were elected by their farmer 


friends in November of 1949, to serve as their 
PMA representatives during the 1950 program 
year, 
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A. Lurton: Ernest Daniels, Stanley Smith, 
J. L. Awbrey, Lurton, Ark. 

B. Bass: Ben Dickey, Cave Creek, Ark.‘ 
Ira Dodson, Verble Manns, Bass, Ark. 

C. Mount Judea: Frank Cheatham, Ralph 
Kent, Elmer Campbell, Mount Judea, Ark. 

D. Vendor: W. H. Flood, Garland Smith, 
Claude Smith, Vendor, Ark. 

E. Hasty: Alvie Hoppis, Richard Hancock, 
Marion Gipbson, Hasty, Ark. 

F. Yardelle: Veatle Waters, Mose Hill, Yar- 
delle, Ark.; A. B. Jones, Western Grove, Ark. 

G. Marble Falls: Mirl Neighbors, Marble 
Falls, Ark.; Arlin Tinsley, Erbie, Ark James 
Shore, Marble Falls, Ark. 

H. Limestone: J. A. Curtis, Ira Spradley, 
J. S. Norton, Limestone, Ark. 

I. Deer: Joe Wylie, Deer, Ark.; George Essex, 
Jasper, Ark.; Grover Breedlove, Deer, Ark. 

J. Parthenon: W. J. Brasel, Jasper, Ark.; 
I. G. Snow, Wayton, Ark.; Lawrence Vaughn, 
Parthenon, Ark. 

K. Jasper: J. A. Harrison, W. C. Struck, 
Wayne Harrison, Jasper, Ark. 

L. Compton: J. H. McFerrin, Lex Burge, 
Alpha Sims, Compton, Ark. 

M. Fallsville: Walter Cowan, Paul M. Smith, 
Fallsville, Ark.; Virgil Wyatt, Red Star, Ark. 

N. Boxley: Troy Fowler, Boxley Ark.; George 
Petree, Waymon Villines, Ponca, Ark. 

O. Swain: Harley Berry, Alpha Weston, Wal- 
nut, Ark.; Alvin Ashlock, Fallsville, Ark. 

At the county convention in December of 
1949 the following county committeemen 
were elected to serve during the 1960 pro- 
gram year: 

Chairman: Albert H. Raney, Marble Falls, 
Ark. 

Vice chairman: Oscar Villines, Parthenon, 
Ark. 

Member: J. T. Sexton, Mount Judea, Ark. 

First alternate: Garland Bolin, Bass, Ark, 

Second alternate: Mose Hill, Yardelle, Ark. 

On January 20, 1950, Mr. Albert H. Raney 
resigned as chairman of the county commit- 
tee. Mr. Raney had served as chairman on 
this committee for the past 5 years, and we 
regret losing his services, but he stated that 
due to more and more pressing business in 
farming activities and other matters around 
his home and community he felt that he 
should spend more of his time there. 


COUNTY OFFICE PERSONNEL 


William J. Nanney, county administrative 
Officer; Mary Jo Spencer, clerk; Eva Isen- 
berger, clerk. 

Two part-time clerks were employed dur- 
ing the spring of 1949 to help with tabulat- 
ing crop-acreage data for all commodities 
produced in the county since 1941. 


COOPERATION 


There were 887 farmers on 869 farms that 
reported one or more soil-conservation prac- 
tices for assistance in 1949. The 869 farms 
participating in the program shows an in- 
crease of 10.4 percent over the 1948 partici- 
pating farms. Using the payment rates of- 
fered under the 1949 program for carrying 
out these various conservation practices these 
887 farmers earned $29,635.79. This is ap- 
proximately one-third the total cost of these 
practices, so the farmers themselves invested 
an estimated $59,371.58. 


CONCLUSION 


The Newton County PMA program worked 
with 1,769 farms during the 1949 program 
year. The funds allocated to this county 
each year, to help the farmers pay a part of 
the total cost in carrying out approved soil- 
conservation practices, is available to every 
farmer in the county, and all are urged to 
participate in the program. It is the aim of 
the PMA program to get all active farmers 
within the county to take part in this tre- 
mendous battle we now have under way 
against wind and water erosion and the res- 
toration of depleted minerals tothe soil. We, 
as your present PMA county committeemen, 
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are very proud of the accomplishments made 
in the 1949 program year and want to take 
this opportunity to express our grateful ap- 
preciation to the editors of our two county 
newspapers for the space given to this pro- 
gram throughout the year and all others who 
assisted us in making our PMA program a 
success in the year 1949. 
Oscar VILLINES, 
Chairman, 
J. T. SEXTON, 
Vice Chairman. 
GARLAND BOLIN, 
Member. 
WILLIAM J. NANNER, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 





Czechoslovak Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the newspaper editorial below, 
from the Newburyport News, of New- 
buryport, Mass., indicates, in my opin- 
ion, the American approach to the 
problems that now face us in regard to 
international trade. 

The paradox of spending billions of 
dollars in Europe to stem communism 
and at the same time purchasing goods 
from behind the iron curtain to the de- 
triment of our own industries is ex- 
tremely difficult to understand and 
should not be tolerated, and unless ac- 
tion is taken immediately, thousands of 
our American workmen will be thrown 
out of their jobs. 

The editorial follows: 

THE O_p HicH TARIFF-FREE TRADE DEBATE 


Our younger readers don’t remember when 
the home market question was the dividing 
issue between American political parties. 
The Republican in general wanted a high 
tariff on goods imported into the United 
States so that our own factories could keep 
our markets, and high wages could be paid 
their workers. The Democrats pleaded for 


support our then not-very-expensive Gov- 
ernment. 

As the world has grown smaller and more 
closely knit together these party planks have 
been more or less shuffled about, though 
possibly Democrats and Republicans still 
stand more vaguely in their old positions. 

One new issue that has confused the old 
one arises from the war weakness and debts 
into which many countries which have been 
our allies and are our natural friends have 
fallen. We want to help them get on their 
feet, and are in general disposed to let them 
sell us goods, and thereby get money, with- 
out a too high tariff barrier. 

We have always recognized, however, that 
such cooperation must not be extended to 
such a point as to wipe out one of our own 
industries. And two instances, of particular 
importance to us about here, have lately 
arisen where there is no question of what 
stand the United States ought to take. 

Imports of two lines of manufactured ar- 
ticles, hats, and shoes, both from the same 
European country are threatening our own 
neighbors who make such goods here. And 
these imports come from one and the same 
country, and a country that is now the vassal 
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of the Communists: namely, Czechoslovakia. 
Congressman BaTEes has brought onto the 
floor of the House at Washington the ques- 
tion of stopping this attack on our means of 
support. We here cannot make shoes in 
competition with the cheap Czechoslovakian 
labor. Mr. Bates recalled how such com- 
petition—from the Czech manufacturer 
Bata—drove much of Haverhill to the wall 
10 or 15 years ago. The same thing is hap- 
pening now. Connecticut hat makers have 
told the same story about their products, 
which is made hereabouts, too. 

There seems no question that the Gov- 
ernment should clamp down on these im- 
ports by a sufficient tariff. The problem is 
simple. We might make a sacrifice for a 
friendly country. But the present Czecho- 
slovakia is, if only by a sad necessity, the 
tool of Russia. No argument exists for our 
letting it build up Stalin by killing our 
prosperity here, 





Pulitzer Prize to St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr.KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to congratulate the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on its receipt of a Pulitzer 
prize for 1949 for the most disinterested 
and meritorious public service by an 
American newspaper. 

This prize was shared with the Chi- 
cago Daily News for last year’s exposure 
of the fact that more than 50 Illinois 
newspaper editors and publishers were 
on the State payrolls. In accepting this 
money, these men compromised them- 
selves to such an extent that they could 
no longer be regarded as capable of ful- 
filling their obligation to present their 
readers with news of graft and 
corruption. 

A distinct service to the newspaper 
profession was rendered by Roy J. Har- 
ris, of the Post-Dispatch, and George 
Thiem, of the Daily News, the reporters 
who worked for weeks to dig out the 
names of the editors and publishers in 
the pay of the State. 

This latest prize to be won by the 
Post-Dispatch is proof that the principles 
of crusading journalism established by 
Joseph Pulitzer, founder of the Post- 
Dispatch, are still a vital force in Amer- 
ica. I should like to include the Post- 
Dispatch platform as a part of my 
remarks: 


THE Post-DISPATCH PLATFORM 


I know that my retirement will make no 
difference in its cardinal principles; that it 
will always fight for progress and reform, 
never tolerate injustice or corruption, al- 
ways fight demagogues of all parties, never 
belong to any party, always oppose privileged 
classes and public plunderers, never lack 
sympathy with the poor, always remain de- 
voted to the public welfare; never be satis- 
fied with merely printing news; always be 
drastically independent; never be afraid to 
attack wrong, whether by predatory plu- 
tocracy or predatory poverty. 

JOSEPH PULITZER. 

Apriz 10, 1907. 













































American Zionist Council Denounces Arms 
Sales to Arabs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 28, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave, 
I am inserting a news story from the 
New York Times of May 4, 1950, report. 
ing the public denunciation of British 
sale and delivery of arms to the Arab 
States. Text of the story follows: 


LipsKY DENOUNCES ARMS AID TO ARAPs—Ac- 
CUSES BRITAIN OF TRYING To ExcLupr Untrzp 
STATES INTERESTS FROM THE MIDDLE Last 


Louis Lipsky, chairman of the American 
Zionist Council, spokesman for all major Zi- 
onist groups in this country, strongly de- 
to the Arab states and maintained that Great 
Britain was attempting to control the Midd) 
East and exclude American interests from 
that territory. 

At the same time, Mr. Lipsky, at the coun- 
cil’s offices, 344 Madison Avenue, announced 
that the council would convene a national 
conference of its affiliated members in Wash- 
ington on June 4 and 6 in protest of the 
arms shipment and also of the State Depart- 
ment’s refusal to permit Israel to purchase 
arms for cash in this country. About 500 
delegates are expected to attend. 

The sending of arms to the Arab states, par- 
ticularly Jordan and Egypt, Mr. Lipsky as- 
serted, “was a double-barreled threat to Is- 
rael which can be used in che first place to 
pressure a peace disadvantageor's to Israel 
and in the second place which can be used 
to attack Israel.” 

Mr. Lipsky declared that “the leaders of our 
foreign policy have been maneuvered into 4 
position of giving Britain the lead in middle 





without reservation, the anti-Israel policy of 
the foreign secretary of the British Govern- 
ment.” 

The Zionist official held that “the forces in 
Britain who are interested in prolons 
chaos and confusion in the Middle E 
and unfortunately these forces seem to hay 
gained the upper hand in our State Depart 
ment—are bent on the resumption of war- 
fare between Israel and her neighbors.” 
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Sadist’s Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recon, I 
include the following newspaper arucie 
by Leo A. Lerner: 
Tue First CoLUMN 

(By Leo A. Lerner) 

SADIST’S HOLIDAY 


A Chicago real estate lobbyist, whose 
ion I suppose I must respect because =‘ 
a@ man of property or at least a represen *\)"" 
thereof, has made the statement that wi. 











6 months after rent control is abandoned 
rents will be lower than they are now. — 

This is a shining promise, so encouraging 
pocalyptic, that it ought to be set in 


and a 7 

aaah lights and carried around the streets 
on the top of an elephant, perhaps with the 
pr miser’s signature attached thereto. 


A si nature is a very good thing to have 
on a promissory note. If those who are 

ing for rent control to be dropped are 
t for the good of the renters, they 
prove their good intentions by sign- 
» promise which was so cheerfully 
the gentleman from the real estate 
d. They should contract to make good 
on a possible forfeit by putting up some- 
thing substantial and valuable to guarantee 

) the public that the result will be as san- 
uine as promised. 

I would be satisfied, for instance, if the 
low who made that promise would come 
forward and offer to put up $5,000 cash that 
his prediction will come true. Then, at 
least, I would believe that he is willing to 
yack his predictions with that neatly en- 
ved green stuff which is so widely cher- 
d elsewhere, but scorned by landlords, 
s they say in the bleachers out at Cubs park, 
let the gentleman put up or shut up. 

I wonder if the people who are likely to 
believe that rents will go down remember the 
promises of the American Meat Institute. 
The American Meat Institute is a charitable 
organization run for the benefit of indigent 
meat packers, Before the lids were lifted on 
meat prices they promised us that meat 
prices would go down as a result of ending 
the OPA. 

Well, they didn’t. 

Guess what happened. The prices went up. 

And meat prices are still far away and 
above what they ought to be, 4 years after 
that juicy promise was made. The farmers 
who feed grain to beef cattle are being broken 
n two by high grain prices and low-market 
rices. The spread between the average 
rice paid for cattle on the hoof and the 
retail price of meat is worse today than it 
has been at any time since 1940. But the 
Meat Institute spent millions to sell the 
idea that lifting controls would mean lower 
prices. The only trouble is, they didn’t offer 
to pay a forfeit, and they could well have 
afforded it, as you will agree if you have seen 
the 1949 profit statements of the big meat 
pa 
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kers, 
Now let's look at areas where rent control 
was lifted. Dallas, Tex., had an average in- 
crease of 36 percent. Lincoln, Nebr., which 
does not have a housing shortage as bad as 
Chicago's, had a nearly 30-percent increase. 
The only rents that went down slightly were 
in the high brackets, above $100 a month. 
The rest went up, and that wasn’t all. Evic- 
tions were heavy and many people were 
thrown out on the street with no place to go. 
In Chicago, this situation would be much 
worse because there are at least 300,000 fami- 
lies which are inadequately housed. Lack 
of c ntrols would be a sadist’s holiday. 

To come down to saying the thing plain, 
would be suicidal to lift rent controls in 
nicago. There are not enough places to 
ve, and the resulting chaos would be a se- 
us blow to the whole city. 

Add 30 to 49 percent to Chicago's total 
Tent bill and then ask yourself where that 
money would come from. In New York, the 
State legislature has already passed a rent- 
t act in case Congress fails to renew 
ntrols after June 30. In Illinois we 
ven't done a thing except fret, 
Susinessmen have a big stake in this prob- 
use billions of dollars of national 
would be diverted in the mad scram- 
housing in the shortage districts. 
id employment would surely go down. 
magazine has just finished a sur- 
wing that business has been seriously 
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injured in areas where rents have been de- 
controlled. 

But, of course, if that fellow who says 
rents will go down is right, there’s nothing 
to worry about. In fact, if rents are sure 
to go down, why are they pushing so hard 
to kill rent control? Maybe the real estate 
lobby is on the wrong side. 





Award to Maj. Frederick Sullens for Best 
Editorial of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, at the 
annual meeting of the Education Writers 
Institute, sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association, held in this city last 
night, the capital award for the best 
editorial of the year was awarded to Maj. 
Frederick Sullens, editor of the Jackson, 
Miss., Daily News. It was one of a series 
of editorials from the pen of Maj. Sullens 
which inspired the Mississippi legislature 
at its recent session to make the largest 
appropriation for education in the State’s 
history, and to make more liberal provi- 
sions for the education of Negroes and 
general betterment of Negro schools. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no cbjection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Our DISGRACEFUL NEGRO SCHOOLS 

Whether we like it or not, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared 
that Mississippi, in common with other 
Southern States, must provide equal educa- 
tional opportunities for Negroes. 

No use fussing, cussing or fuming about it. 

That decision is the law of the land and 
we have no alternative save to obey. 

It is far better to obey promptly, cheer- 
fully, and in our own Way, than to be forced 
to do so. 

Moreover, that decision embcdies justice 
and common sense. 

In the matter of education we have for 
many years been treating Negroes most out- 
rageously. 

The type of education we have been pro- 
viding for them is nothing short of a dis- 
grace. It might well be called a public 
scandal, 

Let us face a few of the ugly facts—not all 
the ugly facts, for it would take tco long to 
tell the whole story. Statemenfs that follow 
are based on Official reports in our State 
department of education. 

The estimated value today of all school 
property in Mississippi being used for white 
children is $57,000,000. 

The estimated value of all school property 
being used for colored children is only $11,- 
000,000. 

According to the latest survey there are 
today in our State 3,700 Negro schoolhouses, 
but not all of them are school property. 
About 2,300 of these buildings are owned by 
counties and communities, and many of 
them are the old Julius Rosenwald school 
buildings constructed at the time when that 
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great philanthropist was spending money 
freely in Mississippi—and a goodly part of 
it being stolen and diverted to other uses. 

Over 1,400 of the buildings now being used 
to house Negro schools belong to churches 
and Negro fraternal bodies. Some of them 
are tenant cabins, used where no other 
structures are available. 

As a@ matter of fact, Negro churches and 
fraternal organizations in our State are 
furnishing nearly one-half what little Negro 
children get in the way of educational facili- 
ties. It is a shame and a disgrace that such 
should be the case. 

Our white rural schools, as a rule, are 
fairly weil maintained, but Negro schools are 
poorly equipped, shabby, dilapidated, and 
unsightly. 

Go into any rural school building for Ne- 
groes and see for yourself how things are. 
Almost without exception they are one-room 
structures, rickety stoves are propped up on 
brickbats, blackboards are absent or worn 
to the point of uselessness, sanitation is 
sadly lacking and the common drinking cup 
is still in use. 

In many hundreds of instances it will be 
found that one Negro teacher is struggling 
along trying to teach children in all the 
grammar school grades. 

Here in the county of Hinds, wealthiest 
in the Commonwealth, our school facilities 
for Negroes are so poor and shabby that 
churches and lodges are furnishing 18 of 
the buildings in which Negro schools are 
housed. 

Moreover, in recent years we have not had 
Official honesty in the matter of providing 
for Negro schools. 

During the administration of Gov. Thomas 
L. Bailey a legislative survey committee 
headed by Senator John Kyle, studied our 
public school system and submitted a re- 
port to the lawmaking body—a report that 
should have made our people blush for 
shame. It fully revealed the appalling con- 
ditions in our Negro schools and gave the 
legislature such a shock that it was decided 
to vote an appropriation of $3,000,000 for the 
purpose of aiding communities in the con- 
struction of new school buildings. 

It was a sort of gentleman’s agreement, 
fully understood among lawmakers who vot- 
ed for the appropriation, that this money 
would be used for the improvement of Ne- 
gro schools. 

But it didn’t happen that way. 

The fund was administered by the State 
building commission. Due to political pres- 
sure, and other causes, most of that $3,000,- 
C00 was spent on white schools. It was ex- 
plained by the commission that in most ru- 
ral areas the Negro schools had no way of 
raising funds to supplement State allowances 
and they received practically no help what- 
soever from boards of supervisors. 

In other words, that $3,000,000 appropria- 
tion—a sum wholly inadequate for the pur- 
pose—was a good gesture, a noble experi- 
ment, and all that sort of thing, but the 
Negro schools for which it was intended 
didn’t get the benefit. 

And it has been that way for so long that 
the mind of man runneth not to the contrary. 

It has been that way quite too long, and it 
must quit being that way. 

Our educational theory of all for the white 
folks and nothing for the Negro must be 
abandoned. 

The Daily News here and now serves notice 
that when the next legislative session is con- 
vened this newspaper, aided and supported by 
a large majority of the newspapers tn Mis- 
sissippi, is going to wage a fight to see to it 
that a good portion of that treasury surplus, 
about which there has been so much boasting 
and on which so many avaricious eyes have 
been cast, is use: I de a decent educa- 
tional system ior 
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It is well-nigh unbelievable, but it hap- 
pens to be a fact that in an area nearly 2 
miles square in great and growing Jackson, 
Miss., biggest, best, and most progres- 
sive city, there is not a single Negro school 
building. 

It happens to be a fact throughout the 
State that in some Negro school buildings 
there is not even standing room for pupils. 
In many cases hard-working teachers are 
trying to do the best possible with a deplor- 
able condition by teaching Negro children in 
two or three shifts each day. Under such 
conditions the children get little or nothing 
in the way of education. 

The United States Supreme Court has de- 
creed equal educational opportunity for the 
races. 

That’s the law of the land. 
obeyed. 

It is up to our lawmaking body to handle 
this question intelligently, to meet all phases 
fairly and squarely. Whatever may exist in 
the way of race prejudice must be thrust 
aside and a program prepared that will deal 
justly with the Negro race. 


It must be 


West Coast Statue Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1949, I had placed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page A5847, a proposal for a monument 
on Mount Tamalpais which was made by 
a resident in my congressional district, 
Miss Alma Schulmerich. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I am placing in the 
Appendix today a letter from Miss 
Schulmerich which appeared in the Port- 
land Oregonian on April 10, 1950, en- 
titled “West Coast Statue Proposed” 
which contains interesting observations 
on the proposal made by Miss Schul- 
merich: 


West Coast STATUE PROPOSED 


To the Editor: The world is suffering 
from “atomitis.” It is true there has been 
an atomic scare, but in reality we should 
feel more secure in the knowledge that 
Russia has a bomb. Didn't both sides have 
germ and chemical warfare during World 
War II and refrain from using these im- 
plements of destruction because of fear of 
retribution? Why, then, must we talk un- 
constructively about world war III? Cane 
not we so conduct ourselves that other na- 
tions will be able to work with us for peace 
and the one world about which Wendell 
Willkie spoke? 

Uncle Sam is pouring mililons into Eue- 
rope which we know will not be returned— 
we do not intend that they should be. Why, 
then, cannot a few dollars be advanced to- 
ward a memorial to honor our boys who 
have paid with their lives, and those who 
continue to pay, though they still live, in 
our hospitals? 

As a member of the secretariat of the 
United Nations conference at San Francisco 
in 1945, it was my pleasure to visit Mount 
Tamalpais, just across the Golden Gate 
Bridge from that city. From the summit it 
is possible to view the entire bay area, as 
well as far out to sea. Nearby stand those 
solitary sentinels, the Muir Woods. 

Many UN delegates visited Mount Tamale 
pais t away from man-made things and 


ponder their problems and the effect of their 
decisions on future generations in the clear, 
fresh air atop the mountain, where one 
seems a bit closer to the infinite. Franklin 
Roosevelt found it necessary to go to the 
mountain top to think things out and get 
a clearer picture and a broader horizon for 
the problems before him. So must we have 
time to meditate. 

While I watched from the mountain, for- 
mations of bombers thundered by on their 
way to the Pacific theater. Far below, ships, 
with capacity loads of our finest young men, 
were threading their way through the Gold- 
en Gate and on out to sea and distant 
combat areas. Those boys didn’t know what 
was in store forthem. Many of their buddies 
had passed on. Many of their numbers would 
not return. Therefore, as they stood on deck 
watching the Golden Gate and the familiar 
landmarks disappear from view, I am sure 
they felt they were leaving behind everything 
that stood for America and the things they 
were fighting for. 

I, too, once stood on the deck of the Queen 
Mary and watched the Statue of Liberty dis- 
appear from view, and I will always remem- 
ber the picture she made as she lighted the 
way through the fog on our return journey. 
Therefore, as I watched the procession over- 
head and the ships far below, I earnestly 
wished that there had been erected on top of 
Mount Tamalpais, as our Pacific coast Statue 
of Liberty, an illuminated sign of the cross 
which would be visible far out to sea—the 
last thing those boys would see when they 
left America, and the first thing that would 
greet those who returned. This cross would 
serve as a beacon for all who travel, be it by 
land, sea, or the air. 

It would be a constant reminder that those 
who gave their lives did not die in vain and 
that if we are to remain the strong world 
power we now are we must work together 
for peace with the same energy we expended 
in war. 

In this respect you will recall the words of 
Jan Masaryk, of Czechoslovakia, on the clos- 
ing day of the San Francisco Conference: 

“Please stop talking of the next war. The 
language one hears in certain places is 
lamentably unconstructive; it arouses sus- 
picions at a moment when mutual confi- 
dence is all-important. Not one of these 
selfless children of ours, whose graves are 
scattered as sacred mementos all over the 
face of the scarred earth—none of us want 
these children to die in another war in an- 
other generation—we want them back to live 
and work for their respective countries in 
peace and security in a socially just and safe 
world. That’s why we assembled here, that’s 
why we drafted the Charter. It contains all 
the necessary safeguards against future wars. 
Let us see to it that our lofty aims are carried 
into deeds worthy of the memory of our 
heroic beloved youngsters.” 

Miss ALMA SCHULMERICH. 


Mr. Truman on Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E, KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 
Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial appearing in the Watertown 
Daily Times of May 3, 1950: 
Mr. TRUMAN ON POWER 


President Truman knows, as so many of 
us do, especially here in the north country, 
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that the United States is short of hydro. 
electric power. He now urges the Senate to 
ratify a United States-Canada treaty to de. 
velop power in the Niagara River. 

The Niagara Treaty certainly seems to haye 
caught on in Washington. Senator Henzrrr 
H. LEHMAN’s joyous declarations when the 
treaty was proposed are not easily forgotten, 
And there is much to be said for the Niagara 
development, for it is recognized that the st. 
Lawrence River project alone will not be able 
to supply all power needs either here or jn 
Canada. 

But, and it is an important but, the s¢, 
Lawrence project would not only produce 
more power, it would also be more economi. 
cal to construct. In view of the testimony 
now piling up before the House Public Works 
Committee in Washington, we may well won. . 
der why the hold-up on the St. Lawrence, 
and why the sudden eagerness over Niagara, 
The State power authority’s annual report 
this year was clear enough. Both projects 
are needed. First, the St. Lawrence; sec. 
ond, the Niagara. 

Another crucial consideration {1s public or 
private handling of the development. Presi- 
dent Truman’s message reiterates his s 
for public construction of the additional 
power facilities in order that the benefits 
of the hydroelectric power produced there 
can be passed on to the people at the lowest 
possible cost to them. All well and good, 
but construction of the facilities is one 
thing, and the people’s getting the electricity 
is another. In between is the little matter 
of distribution. Who is going to do it? 

Private power sources are angered over the 
treaty, presumably because the Federal Goy- 
ernment is going to build facilities. That 
anger would fade in the twinkling of an eye 
if distribution rights were handed over to 
them. 

Things look pretty good for the Niagara 
Treaty. Senator Tom CONNALLY, the Foreign 
Relations Committee chairman, thinks 
chances for passage at this congressional ses- 
sion rate high. We appreciate these efforts to 
satisfy the need for power in the Northeast. 
The danger lies in two directions, forgetting 
the St. Lawrence once the Niagara Treaty 
has been signed and turning over publicly 
constructed power facilities to private com- 
panies for distribution of the current. 


Admiral Thomas Cassin Kinkaid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 
Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, the last 
of the wartime four-star admirals of 
World War II went into retirement 
April 30. Of course, I have referen 
] 


Admiral Thomas Cassin Kinkaid, con 


mander of the Eastern Sea Fronticr ar 
of the Atlantic Reserve Fleet. Admu 
Kinkaid is a veteran of most of the ma) 
naval engagements in the Paciiic i 
World War II and with his retirement, 
he will conclude a 46-year carecr, ©*- 
tending back to 1904 when he was &P- 
pointed to the Naval Academy by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. During ©! 
service as a communications watc! 0-4 
cer and top secret officer on the st®t 
the command of the Seventh Fleete!s, 
was privileged, through these dutics. ' 
have association and contact with Ac 
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miral Kinkaid, who was then the com- 
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der of the Seventh Fleet. Today I 
look back upon that association with a 
most pleasant memory because I always 
found Admiral Kinkaid to be a gentle- 
man, a great patriot, and a man of out- 
standing character, devoted to the high- 
est traditions of the Navy. I deem it a 
at privilege to incorporate with the 


man 


re 

aa wishes I extend to my former com- 
mander on the occasion of his retire- 
ment, the history of his career: 


THomas CASSIN KINKAID, UNITED 
STATES NAVY 


Admiral Kinkaid, born in Hanover, N. H., 
on April 3, 1888, the son of Thomas Wright 
Kinkaid, late rear admiral, United States 
Navy, attended Western High School in 
Washington, D. C., before his appointment 
to the United States Naval Academy by 
president Theodore Roosevelt in 1904. While 
a midshipman he won his red N and was 
stroke of the varsity crew as a first classman,. 
Graduated in June 1908, he served the 2 
vears at sea then required by law before he 
was commissioned ensign in June 1910. He 
subsequently progressed in grade until his 
promotion to admiral, to rank from April 3, 
1945. 

After graduation from the Naval Academy 
in 1908, Admiral Kinkaid served consecu- 
tively on the U. S. S. Nebraska and the U.S. S. 
Minnesota until September 1913, when he 
reported to the postgraduate school, An- 
napolis, Md., for instruction in ordnance 
engineering. He continued this course at 
the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., and var- 
ious other places until May 1916, with time 
out for a period of duty from April 1914 
to January 1915 on the U. 8. S. Machias, op- 
erating in Mexican waters. From May 1916 
until April 1918 he was attached to the 
U.S. S. Pennsylvania, with duty during the 
latter part of that period with the British 
Admiralty. 

Admiral Kinkaid served as gunnery Officer 
of the U. 8S. S. Arizona from May 1918 until 
July 1919, while she operated in the Chesa- 
peake Bay area during the last months of 
World War I; when on November 18, 1918, 
she sailed from Hampton Roads, Va., to Port- 
land, England, for duty in company with 
other battleships to meet and escort the 
U. S. S. George Washington, with President 
Woodrow Wilson aboard, en route to the Peace 
Conference at Versailles, into Brest, France; 
and when, as part of the Atlantic Fleet, she 
was reviewed on December 26, 1918, in the 
North River, N. Y., by Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels, other members of the Cab- 
inet, and fleet commanders. 

He continued to serve in the Arizona dur- 
ing operations in Cuban waters early in 1919, 
and was aboard when she made a cruise to 
France, thence to Smyrna, Asia Minor, in 
connection with the occupation of that city 
by the Greeks. Returning by way of Con- 
stantinople, Turkey, and Gibraltar, on June 
30, 1920, he was detached with orders to 
the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, 
where he served until June 1922. 

From August 1922 until July 1924, Admiral 
Kinkaid was Assistant Chief of Staff to Rear 
Adm. Mark L. Bristol, United States Navy, 
Commander, United States Naval Detachment 
in Turkish waters (U. S. S. Scorpion, flag- 

ip), and after his return to the United 
‘tes commanded the U. S. S. Isherwood 
m November 1924 until the summer of 
en he reported for duty at the Naval 
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ched from that assignment in October 
1927, he served as fleet gunnery officer and 
aide on the staff of Admiral Henry A. Wiley, 
United States Navy, Commander in Chief, 
United States Fleet, of which the U. S. S. 
Tezas was flagship, until May 1929. After 
smpieting the senior course at the Naval 
War College, Newport, R. I., a year later, 
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he was secretary o: the General Board, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., from June 
1930 until November 1931, with additional 
duty during that period as naval adviser to 
American members of the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Conference, 
Geneva, Switzerland, in November and De- 
cember 1930. Returning to Washington, he 
had further duty in connection with the 
Disarmament Conference, and in 1932 was 
technical adviser at the Geneva Conference. 

Admiral Kinkaid was executive officer of 
the U. S. S. Colorado from January 1933 
until October 1934, and after duty in, and 
later as head of the Detail Section, Officer 
Personnel Division, Bureau of Navigation, 
Yavy Department, Washington, D. C., until 
May 1937, he commanded the heavy cruiser 
Indianapolis from June of that year until 
August 1938. He was naval attaché and 
naval attaché for air at the American 
Embassy, Rome, Italy, from November 1938 
until March 1941, with additional duty from 
March 1939 as Naval Attaché and Naval 
Attaché for Air at Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
He was serving in the assignment at Rome 
when Italy declared war on France. Return- 
ing to the Navy Department, he was on 
duty in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations from March to December 1941, 
Upon the outbreak of war with Japan, he 
left immediately for the Pacific theater where 
on December 30, 1941, he assumed ccm- 
mand of Cruiser Division 6. He commanded 
that Division until October 29, 1942, when 
he became’ commander, cruisers, Pacific 
Fleet. 

During those commands, which extended 
to December 6, 1942, Admiral Kinkaid par- 
ticipated in many of the major engagements 
in the Pacific. He commanded a task force 
in the Battle of the Coral Sea, May 4-8, 
1942, which marked an end to the period 
our forces were totally on the defensive. 
He was commander of cruisers, one of the 
two task forces which in the Battle of 
Midway, June 4-6, 1942, inflicted on the 
Japanese Navy the first decisive defeat suf- 
fered in 350 years, put an end to the long 
period of Japanese offensive action, and 
restored the balance of naval power in the 
Pacific. He commanded a task force pre- 
ceding and during the Battle of the Solomon 
Islands in August 1942, and in October of 
that year, in the Battle of Santa Cruz Islands 
when a big Japanese battle fleet was turned 
back from Guadalcanal, he commanded one 
of two task forces, with two carriers, one 
of them the Enterprise, 1 battleship, 3 heavy 
cruisers, 3 antiaircraft light cruisers, and 14 
destroyers comprising his force. In the 
Battle of Guadalcanal (third Savo), No- 
vember 12-15, 1942, he commanded a task 
force, built around the Enterprise Air Sup- 
port Group and battleships, in support of 
Rear Adm. (now admiral) Richmond K, 
Turner, USN. In spite of heavy losses 
sustained in battle, it was a decisive vic- 
tory for United States forces as it assured 
that our positions in the southern Solomons 
would not be threatened seriously again by 
the Japanese. 

For his services in command of a task 
force during the Battle of the Coral Sea, 
and for the period preceding and during 
the Battle of Solomon Islands, Admiral Kin. 
kaid was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal, and Gold Star in lieu of the second 
Distinguished Service Medal. He also re- 
ceived a facsimile of, and is entitled to wear 
the ribbon for, the Presidental Unit Citation 
awarded the U. S. S. Enterprise, which was 
his flagship during part of the Pacific opera- 
tions. The citations follow: 

Distinguished Service Medal: 

“For exceptionally meritorious and distin- 
guished service to the Government of the 
United States in a position of great re- 
sponsibility as commander of a task force 
in the Battle of the Coral Sea, May 4-8, 1942, 
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and specifically on May 8, 1942. Due to 
Rear Admiral Kinkaid’s aggressive leadership 
and determined action, and through the skill 
and courageous devotion to duty of the units 
under his command, heavy losses were in- 
flicted on attacking enemy Japanese air 
groups, thereby contributing immeasurably 
to the ultimate success of our forces in these 
notable engagements.” 

Gold Star in lieu of second Distinguished 
Service Medal: 

“For exceptionally meritorious service to 
the Government of the United States in a 
duty of great responsibility as commander, 
Task Force 16, prior to and during the 
Battle of the Solomon Islands on August 24, 
1942; the Battle of Santa Cruz on October 
26, 1942; and during the naval action to 
the southward of Guadalcanal on the night 
of November 14-15, 1942. With flag in the 
U. S. S. Enterprise throughout these three 
major engagements, Admiral (then Rear 
Admiral) Kinkaid conducted the operations 
of his command with superb tactical skill, 
striking repeated blows at Japanese supply 
lines, naval strength, and air power during 
this early critical period of hostilities. Cool 
and decisive, he effectively coordinated the 
units under his direction to repel and de- 
stroy a massed air attack by Japanese planes 
during the Battle of the Solomon Islands, 
retiring from the action with but minimum 
damage to his own ships; he hurled the full 
fighting power of his forces against the ene- 
my’s sea and air strength at Santa Cruz to 
blast more than half the Japanese planes 
from the sky and knock out two large car- 
riers; he reached out with his search and 
attack planes to track down and hit Jap- 
anese warships, troop transports, and cargo 
vessels off Guadalcanal, with Enterprise air- 
craft shooting down several Zeros in addi- 
tion to inflicting heavy damage upon the 
enemy’s surface vessels. Unwavering in his 
devotion to the fulfillment of the obligations 
of his command, Admiral Kinkaid contrib- 
uted essentially to the success of the deter- 
mined offensive in the South Pacific. [lis 
dauntless leadership and sustained aggres- 
siveness throughout reflect the highest credit 
upon himself and upon the United States 
naval service.” 

Presidential Unit Citation, U. S. S. Enter- 
prise: 

“For consistently outstanding performance 
and distinguished achievement during re- 
peated action against enemy Japanese forces 
in the Pacific war area, December 7, 1£41, to 
November 15, 1942. Participating in nearly 
every major engagement in the first year of 
the war, the Enterprise and her air group 
exclusive of her far-flung destruction of 
hostile shore installation throughout the 
battle area, did sink or damage, on her own 
a total of 35 Japanese vessels and shoot down 
a total of 185 Japanese aircraft. Her aggres- 
sive fighting spirit and superb combat effi- 
ciency are fitting tribute to the officers and 
men who so gallantly established her as a 
solid bulwark in defense of the American 
Nation.” 

Gilbert and Marshall Islands raid, Febru- 
ary 1, 1942. 

Wake Island raid, February 24, 1942, 

Marcus Island raid, March 4, 1942. 

Battle of Midway, June 4-6, 1942. 

Cccupation of Guadalcanal, August 7-8, 
1942. 

Battle of Stewart Islands, August 24, 1942. 

Battle of Santa Cruz Islands, Cctober 26, 
1942. 

Battle of Solomon Islands, November 14-15, 
1942. 

From January to October 


1943, Admiral 


Kinkaid was Commander, North Pacific Fleet, 
and in that capacity was Aleutians Area Com- 
mander, with the over-all responsibility of 
coordinating and implementing the various 
forces involved in the Aleutians operations, 
Army, Navy, Air, and Canadian Air Forces, 
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His was the responsibility of transporting 
troops to points of attack; of air attacks be- 
fore and after landings; of cooperation with 
Army forces, and with pilots of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. During his command, 
Amchitak was occupied in January 1943, and 
in February good progress had been made in 
establishing and equipping the base on Adak. 
Meanwhile, Kiska was attacked by planes 
almost daily, and in March when the Japa- 
nese attempted to support their garrisons at 
Kiska and Attu, there ensued the Battle of 
the Komandorski Islands in which a superior 
enemy force was driven off with slight dam- 
age to our force. On May 11, 1943, landings 
at Attu, Massacre Bay and Holtz Bay were 
made, covered by our naval forces, and in 
the bitter fighting which followed, various 
naval units assisted Army troops by furnish- 
ing fire support and air cover. By May 31 
the Island of Attu had been captured from 
the enemy. During July and August, Kiska 
had been heavily bombed by our planes and 
on numerous occasions bombed by our naval 
forces. When assault troops landed on the 
island on August 15, 1943, it was found to 
have been evacuated by the Japanese under 
cover of fog. Thus with the occupation of 
Kiska, the Aleutian campaign was ended 
with our forces once more in possession of 
the entire chain of islands. 

For carrying out these joint military opera- 
tions in the Aleutians in the face of adverse 
weather conditions, fog, cold, and high seas, 
Admiral Kinkaid was awarded a Gold Star in 
lieu of the third Distinguished Service Medal 
with the following citation: 

Gold Star in lieu of the third Distinguished 
Service Medal: 

“For exceptionally meritorious and distin- 
guished service to the Government of the 
United States in a position of great responsi- 
bility as commander, North Pacific Force, 
United States Pacific Fleet, from January 6 
to October 12, 1943. In cooperation with the 
Army, Vice Adm. Kinkaid planned offensive 
operations and established advance bases 
while our forces moved steadily westward in 
the Aleutians. Exercising, his command of 
all naval forces and certain Army amphibious 
and air forces with sound judgment and 
tact, he conducted a determined and success- 
ful offensive drive in this strategic area which 
resulted in the occupation of enemy-held 
Attu and Kiska and in the final expulsion 
of the Japanese from the Aleutians.” 

Following the conclusion of the Aleutians 
campaign, Admiral Kinkaid returned to the 
operations on the opposite side of the Pacific 
and on November 26, 1943, reported for duty 
as commander, Southwest Pacific Force, and 
commander, Seventh Fleet. As commander 
of the Seventh Fleet, he was under the com- 
mand of General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, commander in chief of the South- 
west Pacific area. In December 1943, as area 
naval commander, Admiral Kinkaid partici- 
pated in the Bismarck Archipelago opera- 
tions, and when in May 1944, Biak Island, off 
the New Guinea coast, was invaded by United 
States Army units under the command of 
General MacArthur, Admiral Kinkaid’s 
Seventh Fleet supported the operations with 
bombing and naval bombardment. 

In October 1944 when forces under General 
MacArthur carried out the landings in the 
Philippine Islands, Admiral Kinkaid com- 
manded the central Philippine attack force, 
composed of Seventh Fleet units greatly 
augmented by temporarily transferred Pacific 
Fleet forces. This force comprised more than 
650 ships, including battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers, escorts, escort carriers, transports, 
cargo ships, landing craft, mine craft, and 
supply vessels. The landing on Leyte on 
October 20, which established our troops in 
the central Philippines, where challenged by 
Japanese naval forces determined to drive us 
from the area. Between October 23 and 26 
a series of major surface and air engage- 
ments took place with far-reaching effect. 


These engagements, designated the Battle for 
Leyte Gulf, culminated in three almost 
simultaneous naval actions, the Battle of 
Surigao Strait, the battle off Samar, and 


the battle off Cape Engano, involving ships © 


of the Third as well as the Seventh Fleet. 
At the successful conclusion of the battle 
for Leyte Gulf, the three enemy forces which 
had attacked were either destroyed or in 
full retreat, the major Japanese threat to 
our initial Philippine landing was averted, 
and the enemy’s total surface power was 
severely crippled. Following the carrier 
strikes on Manila Bay in mid-December 1944, 
Admiral Kinkaid was placed in command of 
the Luzon attack force, composed of the 
augmented Seventh Fleet and comprising 
more than 850 ships. Early in January 1945 
that force transported, put ashore, and sup- 
ported elements of the Sixth United States 
Army, Lt. Gen. Walter Kreuger, commanding, 
and assisted in the successful seizure and 
development of the Lingayen area of Luzon, 
largest island in the Philippines. 

For his services in that command, Admiral 
Kinkaid was awarded a gold star, in lieu of 
the fourth Distinguished Service Medal with 
the following citation: 

Gold star in lieu of fourth Distinguished 
Service Medal: 

“For exceptionally meritorious service to 
the Government of the United States in a 
duty of great responsibility as commander, 
Seventh Fleet, and commander, Allied naval 
forces in the southwest Pacific area, during 
the Leyte operation of the Philippine Islands 
campaign, from October through December 
1944. A master of naval warfare, Admiral 
Kinkaid planned and carried out the naval 
phases of this operation which made pos- 
sible the liberation of the Philippines. Weld- 
ing the diverse and limited forces available 
to him into a highly effective fighting or- 
ganization, he directed the offensive with 
outstanding strategic skill, as evidenced by 
the annihilation of powerful Japanese fleet 
units in the battle or Surigao Straits phase 
of the battle for Leyte Gulf. As a result of 
his aggressive leadership and brilliant over- 
all strategic control, his determined forces 
repulsed and decisively defeated two major 
task groups of the Japanese fleet which had 
seriously threatened the operations for the 
capture of Leyte and the entire Philippine 
campaign. His indomitable courage, inspir- 
ing leadership, keen foresight and exceptional 
professional skill were primarily responsible 
for the complete success of all naval opera- 
tions under his cognizance in the southwest 
Pacific areas during this period and reflect 
great credit upon Admiral Kinkaid and the 
United States naval service.” 

In November 1945, after the capitulation 
of the Japanese in August of that year, Ad- 
miral Kinkaid was relieved of command of 
the Seventh Fleet by Vice Adm. Daniel E. 
Barbey, United States Navy, and ordered to 
duty as commander, eastern sea frontier. In 
January 1946 he was assigned additional duty 
as commander, gulf sea frontier. In Feb- 
ruary 1946 he was relieved of the additional 
duty, and in June of that year was assigned 
additional duty as commander, Sixteenth 
Fleet (the inactive Atlantic fleet). 

The operating forces of the Navy were re- 
organized as announced on January 1, 1947, 
and all numbered fleets abolished except for 
one fleet in each ocean. Admiral Kinkaid 
became commander, eastern sea frontier, with 
additional duty in command of the Atlantic 
Reserve Fleet, composed of ships in and out 
of commission. 

In addition to the Distinguished Service 
Medal with three gold stars, and the Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation Ribbon, Admiral Kinkaid 
has the Mexican Service Medal (U. S. S. Ma- 
chias), the Victory Medal, Atlantic Fleet 
Clasp (U. S. S. Arizona), and is entitled to 
the American Defense Service Medal, the 
Asiatic-Pacific Area Campaign Medal, and the 
World War II Victory Medal, 


‘ sin [Mr. McCartHy]. 
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Senator McCarthy’s Charges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, a great 
many things, some unkind and others 
complimentary, have recently been saiq 
about the junior Senator from Wiscon. 
Without discuss. 
ing the merits of the case which the 
Senator from Wisconsin has placed be. 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I wish to point out that the 
Senator from Wisconsin is not without 
those supporters who believe in fair 
play and who believe that the Senator 
from Wisconsin is right in having 
brought the issue of communism to the 
attention of the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that a col- 
umn by John Fisher from the Times- 
Herald of May 5, an editorial from the 
Dubuque Witness of May 4, and an arti- 
cle by Father William H. Rowan from 
the Dubuque Witness of May 4 be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp, where 
they may provide the Senator from Wis- 
consin with some encouragement and 
stimulate the determination of the Sen- 
ate committee to determine the truth 
regardless of who may be found to be in 
the way. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Witness, Dubuque, Iowa, May 4, 
1950} 


Tue TrutH DOESN’T Have a CHANCE 


We are well aware that it is up to the 
courts to decide whether Owen Lattimore 
is, or has been, a@ Communist spy. We 
don’t intend to make any accusations about 
him that would make us liable to libel suits. 
But we can’t help but ask what to us 
an obvious question, Why is there so much 
effort being put forth to clear Lattimore 
of the charges made against him by Senator 
JOSEPH McCarTHY? 

Louis Budenz, former editor of the Daily 
Worker, has testified in Congress that Latti- 
more had been a member of a Communist 
cell. The ex-Communist also testified, among 
other things, that Lattimore had organized 
Red writers in behalf of the Soviet policy 
in the Far East. Now why is the testimony 
of Budenz being questioned? 

He was one of the key witnesses who named 
Alger Hiss a Communist. Budenz’ testl- 
mony was not questioned then—except per- 
haps by the Communists. zs 

He exposed Gerhart Eisler as the Soviets 
top espionage agent in this country. Bu- 
denz’ word was accepted as true—except per- 
haps by the Communists, 

He was used by the Government as 4 star 
witness in the trial of 11 Communist leaders 
in New York. He was regarded as a highly 
reliable witness by the Government then 
Why should his reliability be open to ques- 
tion now? Or why shouldn't Budenz %¢ 
telling the truth? First of all, he has pr ved 
himself to be an authority on Communist 
activities and a trustworthy witness. %¢° 
ondly, he has nothing to gain by failing 
tell the truth. 

Senator McCartuy has named Lattimore, 
a one-time State Department employe®. ® 
Communist agent. Budenz, in turn, backed 








,e Senator’s charge by stating Latti- 


n t 

w ® nad been the member of a Commu- 
aaa cell, That should be as worthy of 
belief as Budenz’ testimony in the trials of 


»victed Communists. Butno. Other wit~ 
a are brought in and they contradict 

Consequently the public is con- 
The truth doesn’t have a chance, 


c 
nesses 
Budenz. 
fused. 
the Witness, Dubuque, Iowa, May 4, 
1950] 
Tue NOTE BooK—QUOTATIONS AND COMMENT 
(By Father William H. Rowan) 
THE LATTIMORE-M’CARTHY CASE 


To hear and read your ordinary columnist 
and broadcaster, one would imagine that 
Senator JoSsEPH McCaRTHY was the villain of 
the piece; the scoundrel and traitor that 
had betrayed 500,000,000 Chinese (who con- 
trol Asia where most of the human race 
reside) into Soviet slavery; that had de- 
stroyed the great traditional American policy 
of a strong and independent China and 
prought the country thereby into dire peril; 
that had betrayed American interests and 
security and liberty and the world’s; that 
had petrayed freedom and civilization and 
Christianity to their sworn and mortal 
enemy, the accursed antifreedom, anti- 
civilization, and anti-God Soviet. 

To listen and read the unprincipled partie 
sans, concealed Communists, fellow travelers, 
one would think that Senator McCartny 
were on trial instead of the guilty wretches 
and Benedict Arnolds and Judas Iscariots 
who have betrayed civilization and liberty, 
God and country to the vile Soviet. 

To the foregoing nefarious line there are 
honorable exceptions like the Hearst chain 
and the Chicago Tribune among publica- 
tions and Sokolsky among the columnists. 

We are leaving to the Senate investigation 
the establishment of Lattimore’s connec- 
tion—if any—with the Kremlin. 

Truth of the matter is that Senator Mc- 
CartHy has undertaken a job that needed to 
be done and should have been done long ago. 

So doing, as that excellent columnist 
Sokolsky, who is a real Chinese expert, re- 
marks, McCartuy has already rendered sig- 
nal public service by flushing out many a 
foul bird, and Sokolsky recites a long list 
of the services of McCartuy in this con- 
nection. He forced out, for example, the ex- 
istence of a foul moral perversion in the 
State Department. 

Only McCartuy had the courage to face 
the inevitable smearing, abuse, blackguard- 
ing, consequent on all that. 

The impressive Budenz testimony cannot 
be sneered off nor smeared off nor laughed 
off. 

Fact of the matter is that the Soviet 
propaganda and line to the effect namely; 
that the Chinese Soviet agents were agrar- 
lan reformers, then nationalists and pa- 
triots, now Titoists ready to break with 
Stalin was sold to the State Department; 
ind that line has lost us China and bids 
fair to lose us all Asia; that that line 
coincided with the Snow-Lattimore line; 
that Lattimore was quoted constantly 
and gleefully by Pravda and Isvestia, as 

lin shows in his book on the Soviet ad- 
vance in Asia; that Lattimore was most in- 
fluential in urging that line (a book of his 
to effect was observed on the President’s 
table); that nowhere in his multitudinous 
be ind articles—(he had access to pub- 
licity of widest circulation) on China is 
there aught hurtful to the Soviet advance 
in China until it was lost to the Soviet. 

“You would not be far wrong in saying 
that a ‘stable’ of left wing, pro-Communist 
writers exists to which the editors of the 
book review sections can turn for the par- 
ticular job at hand,” asserted one writer on 
the wide prevalence of the Soviet line in the 
émerican press, 
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Another writer said on examination of the 
review sections in recent years shows what 
amounts to a sort of interlocking director- 
ate among reviewers of books on China. 

“Go back through the reviews and r-u 
will find that Edgar Snow reviewed a bcvuk 
by Owen Lattimore and that Lattimore got 
the aSsignment to review a book by Snow,” 
he continued. They do a good job of back 
scratching. 

“John Fairbank, a Harvard history teacher, 
who reviewed Chiang Kai-shek’s book with 
notes and comment by Philip Jaffe, made 
no mention of Jaffe’s knewn bias against 
Nationalist China. Nor did he mention that 
Jaffe pleaded guilty to a charge of conspiracy 
to steal State Department documents and 
paid a $2,500 fine.” That was the Amerasia 
Communist spying case that was hushed up. 

Recall in this connection: China's Mao 
Tse-tung who is currently being sold to the 
United States as the Tito of Asia by Authors 
Edgar Snow, Owen Lattimore, and others who 
until recently used to peddle the disastrous 
line that China’s Communists were mainly 
“agrarian reformers.” Time: April 18, 1949; 
Page 29. [So this column for years.] 

“That review [Fairbank’s] apparently 
qualified Fairbank to review the book ‘Thun- 
der Out of China,’ by Theodore White and 
Annalee Jacoby, and Mrs. Jacoby, no lover to 
Nationalist China, was assigned to review the 
late John Powell’s ‘My Twenty -five Years in 
China.’ Mrs. Jacoby took Powell to task for 
calling Chinese Communists ‘bandits’ and 
seeing a Red menace in their activities.” 

Colossal impudence on her part in cone 
nection with Powell, a great Chinese and Far 
Eastern expert unlike the salesmen and sales- 
ladies who sold the catastrophic party, Soviet, 
Stalin line for which they were handsomely 
paid in publications (mostly on the Eastern 
seaboard) of vast circulation, wide influence, 
potent prestige; while real Far Eastern ex- 
perts were excluded from their pages and the 
facts and the books written by genuine Far 
Eastern authorities Were sneered, smeared, 
ignored. Snow is still an editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. Lattimore only recently 
had an article in the Atlantic in which there 
was nothing really hurtful to the Soviet line, 
Atlantic used to be our leading quality pub- 
lication. 

Here is a sane comment on the whole ca- 
tastrophic affair: 

As for Lattimore and his alleged connec. 
tion with the Kremlin, we must necessarily 
wait for the proper legal decision. But it can 
be said now that his activities, shown by his 
published documents, have consistently fol- 
lowed a line that has cost us tremendous de- 
feat in China. He is the so-called architect 
of the doctrine that the Chinese Communists 
were not really Kremlin stooges at all, but 
“democratic agrarian reformers.” That false 
doctrine apparently had compelling influence 
on our conduct of foreign affairs in China. 
He should have been discredited long ago— 
not as a spy—but as an “authority” on for- 
eign policy in China. Editorial in the Tele- 
graph-Herald, Dubuque, Iowa, April 23, 1950. 





[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
May 5, 1950] 

AMERICANS SHOWER MCCARTHY WITH PRAISE 
FOR COMMIE FIGHT—50,000 MEssAGES OF 
ENCOURAGEMENT Pour IN From ALL SEc- 
TIONS OF NATION 

(By John Fisher) 

From all walks of life, from all sections of 
the Nation, the people are standing solidly 
behind Senator McCartHy, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, in his demand for exposure of 
Communists in the State Department. 

A random examination of the estimated 
50,000 letters, cards, and telegrams received 
by McCartHy since he made his charges of 
Communists in the Department reveals a 
spontaneous upsurge of public sentiment in 
his behalf. 
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Most of the writers had no other wish than 
to give McCartHy encouragement in facing 
tremendous odds. They told of praying for 
him. They inquired if there is anything 
ordinary citizens can do to help. 


MANY CONTRIBUTE MONEY 


Many, hearing that McCartHy was hard- 
pressed to finance his part of the investiga- 
tion, and forced to cut his investigating staff, 
contributed money. The donations aren't 
large, usually a dollar or 2, sometimes 10. 
They said they gave what they could afford 
to help him carry on the fight. 

McCartHy has acknowledged spending 
about $7,500 of his personal funds to date 
on expenses incurred in connection with his 
search for evidence to be furnished the Sen- 
ate investigating committee, which has a 
staff and $25,000 for probing McCartrnuy’s 
charges. 

Although McCartny has made no appeal 
for help, he has accepted the donations in 
the spirit in which they were given. 

Following are some of the explanations 
given by the people who contributed. 


DISABLED VET HELPS 


A disabled veteran of World War I, de- 
scribed himself as a pauper, sent a money 
order for $1 from Liberty, Mo., saying “the 
Democrats are leading us to war,” and he 
would have sent McCarkTHy more money 
if not so poor. 

From Mount Vernon, N. Y.: “I'm a Demo- 
crat but I’m for you 100 percent in this 
effort. The present Democratic leaders don’t 
seem to realize that what’s bad for the 
country is bad for the party. Enclosed please 
find check for $10 to help in defraying the 
expense of this very urgent patriotic effort.” 

From a Chicago couple describing them- 
selves as ‘“‘Mr. and Mrs. Democrat” came $10 
with the wish, “hope you have a million more 
converts to your cause.” 

Enclosed in a United Nations envelope, 
McCarthy received $2 with the explanation: 
“This is the best I can do at this time; will 
repeat again in 2 weeks.” 


“YANKEE GREEN BUCK” 


“Here is a Yankee green buck to lick a 
Communist Red buck,” declared a donor from 
Aberdeen, Md. 

A Government employee in Washington 
sent a dollar with an unsigned letter, saying, 
“If my name were signed, and through any 
reason it would become known, my means 
of making a living would be abruptly termin- 
ated.” But the letter said: “In my opinion 
you and the few on your side of the aisle 
who have the guts to assist you are per- 
forming one of the greatest services to the 
country ever performed. Keep at it! It is 
way past time for America to wake up, 50 
keep the alarm ringing.” 

Twenty-three other persons signed a joint 
letter, enclosing 23 crumpled dollar bills, 
“which we hasten to send today, realizing 
that under Truman's profligacy they may be 
worth less tomorrow.” The letter continued: 

“The undersigned, realizing the pressure 
under which you as a loyal, patriotic Ameri- 
can, are laboring to bring to light the sub- 
versive activities of traitors and spies on our 
Government pay rolls, consider it a privilege 
to be able to make this small contribution 
to help you carry on the fight.” 


TOKEN OF APPRECIATION 


One of the most unusual letters came 
from Chicago, and read: 

“I am sending you herewith $5 for your 
personal use—some good cigars, a box of 
candy, or anything your pleasure desires. 
No acknowledgment is necessary. 

“I am a poor man, 65 years old today, and 
since my social-security benefits start today, 
I feel I can afford this little token of appre- 
ciation of your splendid service to our coun- 
try. Your unseen friend.” 
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“I heard last night on the radio program 
that you are having financial trouble after 
all the good you have done this country,” 
said another letter from “working family of 
three. I therefore pledge $1 to help fight 
the elements that threaten this country and 
hope that more of my fellow countrymen 
shall do the same.” 


ACHESON CRITICIZED 


A Connecticut man sent a dollar in behalf 
of his grandson, saying: “Sent in the hope 
that what you are attempting to do will 
succeed, and that my grandson may grow up 
in the same sort of a country that I grew up 
in. A man that will stick by Alger Hiss and 
permit a convicted "Russian spy to return to 
2ussia should not be Secretary of State; we 
need someone about whom there is not the 
slightest doubt of his loyalty and love of this 
country.” 

A terse penciled note on white wrapping 
paper said: “A humble contribution for ex- 
e connected with your excellent effort.” 
It was unsigned and enclosed a dollar. 

“Kindly accept this small contribution of 
$3 vhat you can use to help pay the private 
investigators on your pay roll,” said a man 
from Staten Island, N. Y. “I wish it could 
be more,” he added. “God bless you and 
keep you in good health. Please keep on 
fighting for what you believe is worth 
while.” 


pens 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA WOMAN CONTRIBUTES 

A Washington woman sent $10 “as a slight 
token of appreciation of what you are un- 
dergoing in your patriotic, courageous ef- 
forts in behalf of our beloved country. If 
the Reds win, it will mean not only we of 
this generation, but our children’s children’s 
grandchildren will be under the Soviet 
yoke.” 

Another group of five local citizens sent 
$35, saying: “We wish to express to you our 
congratulations and deep appreciation for 
your courageous efforts in behalf of all real 
American citizens.” A Wisconsin couple 
said “Hurrah for McCartny. The people of 
Wisconsin sure must be proud of you. Keep 
up the good work.” They enclosed a dollar, 


Separation of White and Colored Pas- 
sengers on Southern Railway Dining 
Cars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY J. DAVENPORT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following argument 
by Hon. J. Howard McGrath, Attorney 
General of the United States, before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the case of Elmer W. Henderson against 
United States of America, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and Southern 
Railway Co., No. 25, October term, 
1949, on Monday, April 3, 1950: 

The issue on this appeal is the validity of 
regulations of the Southern Railway provid- 
ing for separation of white and colored pas- 
sengers in the railroad’s dining cars, and of 
an order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission upholding such regulations, to be 
equitable and reasonable division of dining 
car space between the races. 

The Solicitor General and I are appearing 
cn behalf of the United States because the 


case raises basic questions as to the validity 
of racial segregation. This is a matter of 
great national importance, affecting the in- 
terests and well-being of millions of 
Americans. 

The underlying question in this case is the 
true nature, purpose and effect of legally- 
enforced separation of the white and colored 
races. The position of the United States on 
this question is that such segregation, in and 
of itself, is a form of inequality and dis- 
crimination condemned by the Constitution 
and the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The pertinent facts can be briefly stated. 
The railroad reserved one table in its dining 
cars exclusively for colored passengers and all 
other tables exclusively for white passengers. 
The Jim Crow table is at the kitchen end 
of the car and is separated from the next 
table by a curtain or a 5-foot-high partition 
extending from the side of the car to the 
aisle. 

The applicable statute (section 3 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act) makes it unlawful 
for a railroad to subject any person to any 
undue or unreasonable prejudice or disad- 
vantage in any respect whatsoever. In 
Mitchell v. United States (313 U. S. 80, 94), 
this court held that the sweeping prohibi- 
tion of the statute extend to acts of dis- 
crimination which, if done by a State, would 
violate the equal protection clause of the 
fourteenth amendment. In other words, the 
case appears to lay down a test of legality 
under the statute which is identical with that 
applicable to State action under the four- 
teenth amendment and, presumably, to Fed- 
eral action under the fifth amendment. 

The decision of this Court as to the proper 
interpretation and application of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to the circumstances of 
this case may, therefore, carry with it serious 
implications as to the scope of these amend- 
ments. In particular, this case may furnish 
an appropriate occasion for the Court to re- 
examine the so-called separate but equal doce 
trine of Plessy v. Ferguson (163 U. S. 537). 
In that case, decided in 1896, almost three 
decades after the fourteenth amendment be- 
came part of the Constitution, there was for 
the first time read into the amendment an 
implied limitation, namely, that compulsory 
racial ségregation in the use of public facil- 
ities is not a denial of equal protection of 
the laws, so long as the separate facilities 
are equal. In our brief we have set forth at 
length the reasons why the Government is 
convinced that “separate but equal” is a 
contradiction in terms, a_ consitutional 
anachronism which a half-century of history 
and experience has shown to be an unwar- 
ranted departure from the basic constitu- 
tional principle that all Americans, regard- 
less of their race or color or religion or na- 
tional origin, stand equal and alike in the 
sight of the law. 

We need look only at the facts in this 
record to realize that facilities segregated on 
the basis of race or color are not, and never 
can be equal in any full sense of the word. 

It is not disputed that the railroad divides 
its passengers into two classes. It is not dis- 
puted that the rights and privileges accorded 
white passengers differ from those accorded 
colored passengers. What is disputed is 
whether singling out of the colored race for 
separation from the other members of the 
community is discriminatory. 

Legally enforced separation of people, 
whoever they may be, on a basis of race, 
necessarily implies that all the members of 
that race are inferior to all the members of 
other races. Negroes understand only too 
well the meaning and effect of segregation. 
Students of our social institutions are in 
unanimous agreement. Segregation signi- 
fies, and is intended to signify, that each 
and every member of the colored race is not 
the equal of any member of the white race, 

The barrier in the dining car is important, 
not only as a physical barrier, but as a sym- 
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bol. It is ceremonial separation, sym. 
bolizing the legally enforced caste status of 
those segregated.* 

Few things can be more invidious, more 
humiliating, than thus to be tagged as ungy 
to associate with others. Individual dis. 
tinction, achievement, character, count for 
nothing. A trace, a taint, of Negro ancestry 
is all that is necessary to put one bey , 
pale. ¢ 

Segregation in railroad dining cars forms 
part of a larger pattern of segregation whic) 
at every turn marks the Negro as ostracizeq 
from his fellow citizens. Such setting apart 
is a token of his inferiority. It gravely 
affects his whole personality and be . 
Many students and writers on this subject 
attest to the deep-seated effect of the feelings 
of resentment and frustration which are 
thus aroused and how seriously such secre. 
gation affects the social and economic de. 
velopment of members of the segregated race, 
Dining-car segregation or any other secrega. 
tion sanctioned by law and approved by this 
court is bound to have a special impact on 
persons segregated. 

If the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorizing such segregation js 
upheld in this case, then I believe that a 
serious blow will have been struck at the free 
institutions which our democracy so proudly 
proclaims before the world and last hope 
will have vanished that under our constitu- 
tional system all men can expect to be 
treated with equality based upon their 
human dignity and personality. 

Persons who are given service in a dining 


car only upon the accepted condition that 
they will allow themselves to be held up to 
public view as members of an ostracized race 
cannot possibly be said to be receiving equal- 
ity of treatment. Unless the law deals only 
with the trappings of equality and not with 
its substance, unless we are prepared to say 
that the requirements of equality are to be 
measured solely in terms of knives, forks, 
food, and table linen, then this court should 
strike down the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission holding. Only if the 
law is to have this narrow scope would the 
phrase “separate but equal” have any valid- 
ity. When separation is for the very purpose 
of express inequality and thus in itself 
creates inequality, there is no other conclu- 
sion to be drawn than that such separation 
in and of itself is discrimination. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis in a great dissent 
once said: “If we would guide by the light 
of reason, we must let our minds be bold.” 
Here, if we would guide by the light of rea- 
son, we must let our minds be free. We 
must free our minds of notions which have 
no validity other than the powerful pull of 
the familiar and the accustomed. If we can 
do this, we can see that persons who are sub- 
jected to the humiliation of being set apart 
from their fellows, simply because their skir 
is of a different color, are denied equality of 
treatment, and deeply wronged. 

Whichever way the decision in this case 
goes, the rule declared will stand as a rue 
authorized and enforced by the Federal Gov 
ernment. The case does not present a mer 
question of private rights. The United States 
regulates the practices of the railroad which 
are here involved. Under the statute im- 
posing general and inclusive prohibition 
against discrimination in service by an in- 
terstate railroad, the question for decision 
is whether it was nevertheless the policy of 
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Congress to authorize racial segregal 

which bespeaks by force of its own vicious 
ness the inferiority of those segregated, D 

could it have any other purpose or effect. 


1Appropriate illustration: If this cou! 
would insist on segregation of lawyers before 
its bar. 

* New State Ice Co. v. Liebmann (285 U. 8. 
262, 311). 








Many in this country sincerely believe that 
segregation is in the public interest. They 
believe that segregation and practices al- 
lied to it serve to diminish racial prejudice 
and racial friction. Many others believe the 
contrary. They believe that such practices 
promote prejudice and friction between the 
races, and tend to create a disaffected body 
of citizens. 

Obviously no act of Congress, no decision 
py this Court can eradicate the evil of racial 
prejudice. But ways of thinking and be- 
havior are at least partly shaped by the rules 
of conduct prescribed by law as interpreted 
py this Court. Your decision can and may 
sive rigidity and respectability to barriers 
which have their roots in prejudice, and 
thereby solidify these barriers, or your wis- 
dom may to a large degree undermine these 
parriers and bring them into disrepute. 

I submit to the court that racial segrega- 
tion enforced by law is not permitted under 
the Constitution nor the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The judgment by a majority of 
the three-judge district court which approved 
the legality of the regulation involved in this 
case should be reversed. 





Teach What Is Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorpb, I include the following 
editorial from the Nelson County Times, 
Amherst, Va., entitled “Teach What Is 
Right in America”: 

TEACH WHAT Is RIGHT IN AMERICA 


In one of his Newsweek columns, Raymond 
Moley dealt with the people who have been 
convicted of serving communism as espio- 
nage agents. Two of them, he observed, 
“were educated in institutions provided by 
the profits of the very economic system that 
communism is determined to destroy.” 

Then he said this: “Let us be slow in con- 
demning our educational system for these 
failures, These people were exceptional. But 
it may well be considered by those who direct 
higher education in America whether there 
is not a need to reexamine their responsibili- 
ties and the way they are carried out. The 
danger is not that there is too much taught 
about what is right in communism, but that 
there is too little taught about what is right 
in America.” 

We all prize academic freedom. But that 
freedom, like others, involves grave respon- 
sibilities. Education much cleanse itself 
frum within. There can be no question but 
that a certain amount of teaching has been 
Communist inspired. Some has come from 
fellow travelers who religiously attempt to 
fi llow the tortuous turnings of the Soviet 
‘ine. And much of it seems more concerned 
With searching for what may be bad in our 
form of government and our economic sys- 
tem than in describing what is good. 

The young men and women who are at- 
ter Ging our universities of today will decide 
What this country is to be like a generation 
from now. Unless they know “about what 
1S Tight in America,” education will have 
Proved itself a ghastly failure—and academic 


t 
treedom itself will die of a disease of its own 
Creation, 
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An Old Hoax Revived 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, that 
old hoax, the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project is haunting the American 
taxpayer again. 

Here is what the New York Journal- 
American had to say about the old hoax 
on June 15, 1949: 


AN Owp Hoax REVIVED 


With little hope of success, political ad- 
vocates of the St. Lawrence seaway have 
again brought up their visionary project in 
Congress. 

The hoary St. Lawrence scheme has be- 
come a part of the New Deal’s plan of divid- 
ing the Nation into regional Federal satrapies 
by developing separately the great river 
basins along the lines of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

Of severals bills in Congress, one would 
take over the Columbia River and its tribue 
taries in several States. 

Another would put one-fourth of the coun- 
try under Federal tutelage in the Missouri 
Valley. 

The St. Lawrence project differs from the 
others in that it has an international aspect, 
since most of the river is in Canada: And 
that, while it was originated as a supposed 
navigational facility, it has since acquired 
a hydroelectric-power element, and is now 
definitely a part of the movement to social- 
ize the United States through Federal domi- 
nation of the electrical industry. 

The objections to the St. Lawrence project 
are numerous. 

As a source of hydroelectric power, it would 
be unreliable. 

Canadian experience proves that droughts 
would reduce its output. 

The project would therefore require “auxil- 
lary” steam plants to stabilize its capacity: 
And there are already several privately-op- 
erated steam plants in the State of New 
York each one of which produces more power 
than could be obtained from the whole St. 
Lawrence River. 

If New York and New England need more 
electricity, therefore, the apparent solution 
is more steam plants—and private enter- 
prise can and will construct them when they 
are desirable. 

Secondly, as a seaway the St. Lawrence is 
a childish chimera. 

The river would be ice-locked, and hence 
unnavigable, during half of each year. 

Its proposed dredged channel would be 
useless without costly local port construc- 
tion in the Great Lakes. 

Leading American shipping companies 
have informed Congress that they would not 
use the artificial route, and if they were to 
do so, American railroads would be bank- 
rupted by the loss of heavy freight in the 
warm months of the year. 

Congress is thus being “pressured” again 
to dump a billion dollars or more into a 
hazardous project which would serve only 
to benefit small ocean-going vessels, mostly 
of the “tramp” type, under alien flags and 
to the incurable injury of American in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Likewise, emotional assertions that the 
St. Lawrence seaway is desirable for the 
national defense are spurious, inasmuch as 
a@ single bomb exploded in one of its locks 
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or narrow channels would obstruct it com- 
pletely. 

The same sound reasons that have im- 
pelled Congress wisely to reject the St. Law- 
rence seaway scheme in the past should 
prevail again, 





The Day of Final Appeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
REcorD an editorial from the Journal of 
Commerce, of New York, entitled “The 
Day of Final Appeal,” written by Edward 
P, Tastrom. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THz SHIPPING OUTLOOK 
(By Edward P. Tastrom) 
THE DAY OF FINAL APPEAL 


he Senate Committee on Expenditures 
has a thoroughly logical basis for adopting 
the resolution offered by Senator Brewster, 
of Maine, this week which would postpone 
the shift of the Maritime Commission to the 
Department of Commerce, now scheduled to 
take place in about 10 days. 

The argument, as we see it, that industry 
interests can advance at the committee 
hearings scheduled for next Monday is both 
@ logical one and, as the Chinese say, “face 
saving” all around. It is simply that this is 
not the proper time to uproot the Maritime 
Commission and tuck it away into a Com- 
merce Department division since we are right 
in the middle of proposing legislation changes 
in our basic shipping law—the Maritime Act 
of 1936. 

Hearings have been going on in Washington 
for months, during which period interested 
industry leaders have given much of their 
time for testimony designed to formulate a 
long-range shipping policy. We are close to 
legislative recommendations, based on the 
facts that have been brought out at these 
sessions, 

The way things shape up at the moment, 
Congress will be confronted with an entirely 
different administrative and _ regulatory 
functioning body to carry out new legislation 
than that which existed when most of this 
testimony, that presumably is to form the 
basis of our new maritime policy, was offered. 

This may seem to be a fine point and those 
given to arguing the thickness of a hair 
could say that Congress still would be in a 
position to fit legislation into the new ad- 
ministrative arrangements. However, isn’t 
that something like laying out plans for a 
new model car and then finding that it must 
be built in a carriage factory instead of on an 
assembly line? 

Assuming there are defects in the present 
arrangemen. under which the Maritime Com- 
mission functions, the timing involved in 
putting reorganization of the agency into 
effect is akin to prescribing for the patient 
before determining exactly what his ills 
consist of. 

It is for these reasons that we say the Sen- 
ate is perfectly justified in approving post- 
ponement of Reorganization Plan 21 until 
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such time as we determine our new shipping 
legislation. If it is considered advisable at 
that time to include this executive change in 
the new legislative enactments, it can prop- 
erly be integrated with the other revisions 
that may be made in the law. This is only 
fair to the shipping industry and for that 
matter, it is something that the Commerce 
Department should approve since we are 
assuming that Commerce is desirous of get- 
ting as workable an arrangement as possible. 

Also Democratic Senators who feel they 
should not go against the administration 
wishes, and Republicans who feel they should 
not be on record against the Hoover Commis- 
sion proposals wduld, in effect, simply be 
postponing action on this shift until such 
time as its desirability can be studied in con- 
nection with other and broader problems 
affecting the shipping industry. 

The situation with respect to Reorganiza- 
tion Plan 21 thus is quite different than that 
which exists in connection with other Hoover 
Commission proposals where Congress has 
been asked to voice disapproval: 

The major considerations advanced for the 
transfer of the Maritime Commission have 
been that its efficiency would be improved 
by segregation of administrative and regula- 
tory functions and secondly, that it would 
result in actual economies. Neither con- 
tention has been adequately documented 

hus far, 

There is, without doubt, room for improve- 
ment in both these respects. This also 
is the case, for that matter with a great many 
other Government bureaus. However, there 
is no assurance that we will attain either of 
these objectives by putting into effect Reor- 
ganization Plan 21. In fact, strong argu- 
ments, which hardly need repeating here, 
can be advanced to indicate the new mari- 
time board set-up would be not more, but 
rather less, efficient than has been the case 
in the past. 

Finally, if we are to strive for efficiency and 
economy, it should be tied in with our new 
maritime policy, if it is to be effective, and 
be written in, chapter and verse, as a part 
of the changes made in the Maritime Act of 
1936. 

This is the sort of case that might well be 
presented to the Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
next Monday—the court of final appeal. 





Sale of Surplus Navy Frigates to Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, two ar- 
ticles have appeared on successive days 
in the New York Herald Tribune by Carl 
Levin concerning the sale of two surplus 
United States Navy frigates to Egypt. 

It is clear from these two articles, and 
from facts I have personally ascertained, 
that although it was claimed that the 
ships were to be used for passenger serv- 
ice, they have no passenger capacity ex- 
cept for crowded quarters for the crews, 
and that the superstructures of the ships 
show a number of gun mounts and am- 
munition bins and depth-charge racks. 
The ships were reconditioned at an esti- 
mated cost of $75,000. 

It should be remembered that these 
ships are destined for the Middle East, 


where the Arab league is still restive, and 
where a peace between the Arab States 
and Israel has not yet been written. I 
ask unanimous consent to insert these 
articles in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES HALts SALE OF Two ARMED 
SurPps TO Ecypr—StTATE DEPARTMENT To IN- 
VESTIGATE THAT NATION’s FAILURE To 
DISARM NAvy FRIGATES 


(By Carl Levin) 


WASHINGTON, May 3.—The State Depart- 
ment issued a hold order and started an in- 
vestigation today of two surplus Navy 
frigates which were scheduled to sail momen- 
tarily for Egypt, ostensibly for passenger serv- 
ice under the Egyptian flag. 

The Department previously had authorized 
the transfer of the 303-foot World War II 
vessels, despite a ban on sale of warships 
to countries in the Middle East, upon cer- 
tification that they were to be demilitarized. 

Today's action, it was learned, followed 
receipt of information that although $75,000 
had been spent to recondition the two ships 
at the Bethlehem shipyards in Baltimore, not 
a single gun mount or ammunition bin has 
been removed. 

Frigate is a Navy designation for a ship 
similar in size and purpose to a destroyer 
escort. The two in question—the Papug and 
Tobago—were built in 1944 and saw service 
during the war under lease to the British. 
Each carried three 3-inch guns, two 42-milli- 
meter, and several 20-millimeter antiaircraft 
guns and depth charges. 

The embargo, preventing departure of the 
ships pending investigation, was issued by 
the Munitions Division of the State Depart- 
ment to the collector of customs in Balti- 
more, after agents for the Egyptian buyers 
had refused to permit a reporter to view the 
frigates. The same official, John Krell, Balti- 
more representative of the Stockard Steam- 
ship Co., agents for the Egyptians, sent word 
to the shipyard that “no pictures of the 
ships are to be taken under any circum- 
stances,” thus defeating efforts of a news 
photographer to take pictures of the vessels. 
This was a short time before the embargo was 
ordered. 

Despite Mr. Krell’s orders, however, a re- 
porter viewed the frigates at the Bethlehem 
Shipyards on Key Highway, Baltimore. He 
found all the gun mounts and ammunition 
bins intact. Only the guns had been re- 
moved. No reconversion to commercial 
uses had been effected. And British captains 
and middle-eastern crews were. already on 
board, ready to take the ships out. 

A State Department official charged with 
enforcement of the munitions-export ban 
said the hold order was issued because the 
Department’s understanding in approving the 
sale was that the ships were to be demili- 
tarized here. That, he said, implies more 
than simply removal of guns, which could 
be easily replaced. 


“NEEDS LOOKING INTO” 


“It certainly looks as though this needs 
further looking into,” he said. “We wouldn’t 
think of approving a warship for that area.” 

The incident developed as the State De- 
partment said it still has under considera- 
tion an application by the State of Israel 
for permission to buy heavy arms here to 
defend itself against any possible resumption 
of the Palestine war, in which Israel was 
arrayed against Egypt and the other Arab 
nations. 

Egypt is receiving modern tanks, jet- 
propelled military planes, and other heavy 
military equipment from Great Britain pur- 
suant totreaty arrangements. Trans-Jordan 
similarly is being armed by the British. 

While Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
has said that there is no likelihood of a 
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resumption of Arab-Jewish hostilities, the 
State Department has retained the ban oy 
export of heavy arms, including warships, to 
that area. ; 


DECISION ON ISRAEL DENIED 


Mr. Acheson denied today a report that 
the State Department has decided to rejeo: 
the Israeli request for assistance in buyino 
modern arms here. He said consideration, 
has to be given item by item, and specig, 
requests have to be considered against the 
available supply, and defense requirements 
in the Middle East. 

A spokesman for the Israeli Embassy ey. 
pressed “grave concern.” He said that dur. 
ing the 3 months since Israel approached the 
United States on this matter, “Arab rearm. 
ament has been moving ahead at a very rapid 
pace.” 

The two frigates, built exclusively for war 
purposes, were declared surplus after they 
were returned by the British in 1946. sup. 
sequently they were sold to the Boston Metals 
Co. in Baltimore. This company asked au- 
thorization last year to sell the frigates to 
the Khedivial Mail Line, of Alexandria, Ezypt. 
It certified that they were to be demili- 
tarized and used exclusively for passenger 
service between the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean ports, particularly for holy year pil- 
grims. 

The Navy approved the sale, and the State 
Department issued the export license, after 
the Maritime Commission notified Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy John T. Koehler that 
the Commission had no objection. 

Inquiry today revealed that the Maritime 
Commission vote was 4 to 1 to interpose 
no objection. The one dissenter, it was 
learned, was Commissioner Raymond §S. Mc- 
Keogh. He explained at the time that he 
saw no sense in sending a potential war vessel 
to the Middle East and that he also, i 
event that the ship actually was to be used 
commercially, was against transferring any 
vessels to foreigners to compete with the 
American merchant fleet. 

Mr. Koehler was in Europe today and not 
available for comment. A naval officer as- 
signed to control of surplus warships 
laughed and commented, “It looks fishy,” 
when told today that after $75,000 worth of 
repairs, the frigates still have all their gun 
mounts and ammunition bins. 

After further inquiry, however, he reported 
that all the disarming required by the Navy 
has been done. This, he said, included re- 
moval of the guns and any radio and elec- 
tronic equipment not cleared for export. 


-__—— 


Navy Says Surps Soxtp to Ecypr Anger 
DISARMED—STATE DEPARTMENT RECEIVES 
ASSURANCE STANDARDS ON DEMILITARIZING 
ARE MET 


WASHINGTON, May 4.—The State Depart- 
ment announced today that it has been as- 
sured by the Navy that two surplus 303-foot 
World War frigates which have been sold t 
an Egyptian company have been disarmed 
sufficiently to meet the demilitarization 
standards of the Navy. 

The ships, preparing to sail from the Beth- 
lehem Shipyards in Baltimore, however, were 
today still under the embargo which th: 
State Department ordered yesterday on in- 
formation that the frigates’ gun mounts and 
ammunition bins are still in place alter 4 
$75,000 reconditioning of the ships. 

Michael J. McDermott, State Department 
spokesman, said that before the frigates are 
permitted to sail for Egypt, where they 0- 
tensibly are to be used for commercial pur- 
poses, further steps will be taken “to ascer- 
tain whether there is material aboard these 
vessels which can be classified as arms, ®™- 
munition, or implements of war from the 
standpoint of export controls.” 


DISARMING RULES SET 


The State Department, which has bees 
asked by the State of Israel for aid in pur 














chasing defense arms against a possible re- 
sumption of the Arab-Israeli war, has a ban 
against the transfer of warships of any kind 
to Middle Eastern countries. 

However, Navy-State Department regula- 
tions provide that a warship is demilitarized 
once its guns and secret electronic equip- 
ment have been removed. This much, the 
State Department was assured today, was 
done before the ships were sold to their 
Egyptian purchaser, the Khedivial Mail Line, 
{ Alexandria, Egypt. 

Fifty-one House Members—30 Democrats 
and 21 Republicans—asked Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson today to use his influence to 
stop shipment of British arms to the 
Arab states. 

In a letter to Mr. Acheson, the group urged 
him to confer with British authorities dur- 
ing the forthcoming Foreign Ministers’ meet- 
ing in London to obtain these objectives: 1. 
Stop British shipment of arms until peace 
treaties have been made between Israel and 


the Arab states. 2. Joint efforts by the 
United States and Britain to promote such 
peace treaties. 


CRITICISM BY ARAB LEAGUE 
Cairo, Ecypt, May 4.—Secretary General 


Abdel Rahman Azzam Pasha of the Arab 
League denounced today the proposal of 51 
Members of the United States House to make 


aid to Arab nations conditional on peace 
with Israel. Arabs are “not going to be in- 

midated by United States Congressmen into 
é iiliating and unjust peace with Israel,” 
said the secretary of the seven-nation league. 









Rearming of the Arab States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 
Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, our 


cretary of State, the Honorable Dean 
icheson, is about to depart for Europe 


> 


for the purpose of conferring with the 
Foreign Ministers of the nations of the 
North Atlantic Pact, including Mr. 


Bey in. 

There is no doubt that the agenda 
for discussion will include, among other 
things, the problems of peace and se- 
curity in the Middle East as well as the 
rearmament of the Arab states by Great 
Britain. 

I think it is fitting and proper that 
Mr. Acheson should know what I be- 
lieve to be the sentiment of a great num- 
der of the Members of the House relative 
to some of the problems. 

It is no secret, in fact it is admitted 
by all concerned, that England is re- 
arming the Arab states and particularly 


Egypt on an unprecedented scale, sup- 
Plying them with jet planes, cannons, 
Sherman tanks, and battleships. 

little State of Israel, surrounded 
as it is by the hostile Arab countries, is 


naturally disturbed and is in fear for 

security. It is maintained by the 
Department of State that there is no 
reason for Israel's apprehension and that 
all is quiet in the Middle East. However, 
n the light of the frank declarations of 
he Arab leaders that they intend to em- 
ark on a “second round” in a “war of 
against Israel, one finds it 
culicult to reconcile the complacency of 
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Mr. Acheson with the existing reality in 
the Near East. The recent proceedings 
at the meeting of the Council of the Arab 
League in Cairo are cruelly in conflict 
with the optimistic view of the Depart- 
ment of State in denying arms to Israel 
for the defense of its borders against a 
possible attack. The establishment of 
an economic and military pact by the 
Arab League, the granting of an official 
voice to the ex-Mufti of Jerusalem—the 
former collaborator of Hitler—and the 
prevention of peace negotiations with 
Israel by any member of the league con- 
tradict the confidence of Mr. Acheson. 

It is said that England is delivering 
arms to the Arabs by virtue of treaty 
obligations. It may well be pointed out 
that Great Britain is shipping military 
planes to Lebanon, which country is not 
included in those treaties. 

It is not in vain that Egypt has in- 
creased its military budget from £5,000,- 
000 last year to £50,000,000 this year. 

No one can predict with absolute cer- 
tainty that the threats of the Egyptian 
leaders will not be carried out. Cer- 
tainly no one can absolutely exclude the 
possibility of an attack on Israel as 
threatened by the heads of the Arab 
countries. Should the conflagration of 
war break out against Israel it may be 
too late to stop it; it may even spread 
to other parts of the world. 

The United States of America, which 
was the first country to give, 2 years ago, 
recognition to the establishment of the 
State of Israel, owes a moral duty to the 
million inhabitants of Israel and certainly 
to the 400,000 displaced persons who came 
to Israel with the encouragement and 
financial support of the United States, 
not to expose them again to slaughter; 
they suffered enough already. 

We in the United States are engaged 
in military preparedness against a pos- 
sible war between the West and the East, 
and properly so. It is the sacred duty of 
a nation to be completely prepared for 
the defense of its security and its ideals, 
even against possible violence from with- 
out. By the same process of reasoning 
why is not Israel entitled to the oppor- 
tunity of complete military preparedness 
against a possible assault by the Arab 
countries in view of their constant 
threats. 

The fair-minded people of the United 
States will never acquiesce, Mr. Speaker, 
in a policy of discrimination against the 
infant State of Israel relative to arms; 
they will not condone the pursuit of Mr. 
Bevin’s anti-Israel policies by placing the 
people of Israel at the mercy of fanatical 
Arab leaders. 

The rearming of the Arabs and the de- 
nial of arms to Israel is not the way which 
will lead to peace. 

It is alleged that the rearmament of 
the Arabs is dictated by the concept of 
security of the Middle East against a pos- 
sible attack by a third power. If that be 
so, why should not Israel be included in 
that program? 

On the basis of past experience and by 
virtue of Israel’s military record, it is not 
unreasonable to regard Israel as a strong 
ally in case of hostilities, even much 
more than the Arab states. 

Israel is an outpost of democracy in 
the Middle East. It is guided by the 
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American democratic ideals of freedom, 
equality, justice, and liberty for all, re- 
gardless of race or creed. Israel is a 
robust democracy which has left the 
world in no doubt as to its identity of 
principles with those of ours. Israel 
aspires to friendship with all peace- 
loving nations and seeks no quarrel with 
any country near or far. Israel derives 
its true democratic ideals from the 
ancient prophets who implanted them so 
deeply in the Jewish nation that they 
have maintained their power and fresh- 
ness to this day. 

Israel desires to be a good neighbor. 
Israel needs peace for the next 50 years 
to be able to absorb and rehabilitate the 
hundreds of thousands of the remnant 
of the Jewish people who are marching 
to its shores in search of security. Israel 
needs peace to develop and to consolidate 
its industry, agriculture, and its eco- 
nomic resources. 

I am persuaded that if granted the op- 
portunity Israel will serve as an example 
and as an inspiration to its Arab neigh- 
bors in the direction of social justice, 
human dignity, and brotherhood. 

It is in this spirit that I address my- 
self to our Secretary of State, the Hon- 
orable Dean Acheson, and appeal to him 
to beware of the anti-Israel Bevin psy- 
chosis, and not to encourage the warlike 
Arab leaders in their intention to push 
the Jews of Israel into the Mediterranean 
Sea. Only a militarily prepared Israel 
is a guaranty of peace. 





Oil-Import Policy Neglects United States 
Safety 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram of April 
9, 1950: 


Om Import Poticy NecLects UNITED STATES 
SAFETY 

Assistant Secretary of State Thorp’s testi- 
mony on oil imports before a Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Subcommittee is cause for 
alarm not so much for what he said as for 
the official attitude it indicates. As a rep- 
resentative of the State Department, Mr, 
Thorp previously has expressed opposition to 
curbing imports of foreign oil into the 
United States, though never before in such 
plain and unequivocal language. And never 
before has it been made so plain that con- 


tinuation of this flood of foreign oil will have 
the backing of the State Department as a 
matter of official policy, regardless of the 
harmful effects it may have upon the pe- 
troleum industry in this country and upon 
the vital interests of the Nation itself 

Mr. Thorp’s statement in this regard is 
that the concerns which are pouring oil into 
the United States from abroad deserve and 
should receive the strong support of the Gov- 
ernment. His further statement indicates 


that the State Department will continue its 
incredible attitude, in the face of conclusive 
evidence to the contrary, of denying that the 
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domestic industry is suffering any damage 
from having its markets taken away by these 
foreign-oil imports. Mr. Thorp professes to 
be unable, after 8 months of study, to find 
where the domestic industry has been in- 
jured or to see where it is threatened with 
serious injury in the future. 

By leaving out logic and the facts of life 
in the oil industry and relying solely upon 
statistical tables of past performances, a 
superficially plausible case can be made vut 
for the contention that oil imports have not 
caused appreciable curtailment of domestic 
Grilling and exploratory activities. Through 
the end of last year the figures show no 
diminution in such operations. But that 
is due to the fact that commitments already 
had been made before the high tide of im- 
ports was reached, and these commitments 
had to be carried out. Producing companies 
had made their drilling appropriations, as- 
sembled acreages, and completed exploratory 
work, and were bound by contract and eco- 
nomics to proceed during that period with 
virtually full-scale operations. 

But that is not to say that continued shut- 
ting in of domestic production as it is sup- 
planted by foreign oil will have no effect in 
discouraging new drilling and exploratory 
operations. Obviously and inescapably, it 
will, There is no incentive to developing 
new sources of oil when upward of a million 
barrels of present daily oil production already 
has been displaced by oil from overseas. And 
there can be no argument that the loss of 
half a billion dollars a year by the domestic 
industry if the import rate is sustained will 
not impair the financial ability of producing 
companies to drill new wells and uncover new 
petroleum reserves. 

Those reserves are the invaluable stock 
pile of a material indispensable to the Na- 
tion in case of emergency and essential to 
the military strength needed to deter attack 
upon us by an aggressor nation. Without 
adequate and constantly expanding reserves 
of oil within its own borders, the Nation 
would stand in deadly peril. To realize this 
one has only to think back to the last war, 
when enemy submarines cut off all supplies 
of oil from abroad and ranged close enough 
to our coast line to pinch down shipments 
by tanker from Gulf points to the North- 
eastern States. 

If the absurd policy supported by Mr. 
Thorp had been in effect before World War I 
or World War II, we could have won neither 
of those wars. And if it remains long in 
effect, we not only will be inviting world war 
III but will be putting ourselves in a position 
where we certainly will lose it. One of Sta- 
lin’s first moves, in launching an attack on 
the United States, would be to grab its 
sources of oil in the Middle East. With all 
due respect to Mr. Thorp, he is simply talk- 
ing through his hat when he says that devel- 
oping oil fields under the shadow of Russia's 
might is more in the national interest than 
developing our own. 

The taxpayer, particularly in Texas, is 
likely to feel he is being entirely overlooked 
when Mr. Thorp asserts that the climbing 
rate of oil imports has caused no hurt and 
threatens no hurt to anyone. The Federal 
Government is losing hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year in lost profits from oil not 
produced—a loss which can not help but in- 
crease the burden of other taxpayers or add 
to the mountainous public debt. Texas, 
which has borne the brunt of production 
cut-backs necessitated by the inflow of for- 
eizn oil, now is losing petroleum tax revenues 
at the rate of more than $25,000,000 a year, 
More than Mr. Thorp’s bland assurance will 
be required to convince the taxpayers and the 
numerous Texans who depend directly or in- 
directly upon oil for a living that a forced 
decline in the State’s petroleum production 
threatens them with no damage. 

Because the producers and importers of 
foreign oil are chiefly American companies, 
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Mr. Thorp places the welfare of these few 
concerns above the welfare of the many dee 
pendent upon the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry and allied businesses. To curtail the 
activities of these few companies, he avers, 


could seriously harm the national interest, 


This is to shut his eyes to the fact that crip- 
pling the oil industry at home can and cer- 
tainly will be harmful and highly dangerous 
to the national interest and to national 
security. Mr. Thorp and his State Depart- 
ment colleagues who foster this hurtful and 
hazardous policy exemplify the saying that 
“there’s none so blind as they who will not 
see,” 





United States Travel Industry Faces 
Losses Through Threats to Employee 
Leave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THURMAN C. CROOK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. CROOK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent.to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp, I include here- 
with the following news article, high- 
lighting the threat to annual-leave reve- 
nue of every State in the Union, appear- 
ing in the current issue of the Govern- 
ment Standard, national weekly news- 
paper for Federal employees, published 
by the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees, and edited by Hal. J. 
Miller, Washington (D. C.) newspaper- 
man, who is a member of the National 
Association of Travel Officials: 


UNITED STaTres TRAVEL INDUSTRY FACES LOSSES 
THROUGH THREATS TO EMPLOYEE LEAVE 


The American travel industry, which is an 
important source of revenue to every State 
in the Union, is seriously concerned about 
threatened losses of income through the pro- 
posals to reduce Federal employee sick and 
annual leave. 

The subject is coming up for discussion at 
a meeting of officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Travel Officials to be held this 
month in Chicago. 

Travel authorities and writers, aware of 
the opposition of the many segments of the 
industry, such as hotels, holiday resorts, 
transportation facilities, tourist motels, to 
proposals that will imperil their sources of 
revenue, indicated to the Government Stand- 
ard that they will want their views to be 
presented to Congress when leave reductions 
are considered. 


ECONOMIC THREAT 


The threat to American travel of such pros 
posals as the bills by Senator DouGtas to re- 
duce annual and sick leave was described by 
a prominent travel writer, Anthony F. Merrill, 
of 1707 Twenty-ninth Street SE., Washing- 
ton 20, D. C., husband of a Federal employee, 
who said: 

“It’s going to hit every gas station, every 
dining spot, and every hotel in every resort 
area and resort route in America at $5 to $10 
a lost transaction for each potential Govern- 
ment tourist removed from the American 
travel scene.” 

Mr. Merrill said that “the losses could run 
into millions in this penny-wise-pound- 
foolish idea.” 

He cited the example of a secretary who is 
fiying to Rome for a long-deserved holiday 
and commented: “TWA won't welcome hav- 
ing her leave cut.” 









































































The detrimental effect on travel income 
wich is an important part of State and com. 
munity revenue, follows through every phase 
of the travel picture, 

Another example: The Virginia Skyline 
Corp. could hardly be expected to cheer jf 
the ‘eave time of the 105,000 District of co. 
lumbia, Virginia, and Maryland people who 
visited Shenandoah National Park last year 
were to be cut. : 

Travel people believe that once the menaca 
to the industry is made known that this wi! 
be communicated to Members of the Senatg 
and House of Representatives. 


SUBJECT OF STUDY 


Lee J. Bossemeyer, eminent former head 
of the United States Travel Bureau, and cur. 
rently the Washington representative of the 
National Association of Travel Officials, said 
the matter would he a subject of serious 
study by his organization at the Chicago con. 
ference, when Clyde Edmonson, NATO legis« 
lative chairman, will be present, 

Cither travel groups will be asked to make 
known their attitude toward reduction in 
American travel income by unjustified in- 
vasions of United States worker leave rights, 

Mr. Merrill conveyed the views of many 
eminent American travel authorities when he 
declared that “the Douglas proposal is a 
backward step because the whole American 
trend is toward longer holidays and shorter 
hours.” 

AFGE has contended that the Federal em- 
ployee leave rights are an ideal toward which 
all American employers are striving as tech- 
nological and scientific advances reduce 
working hours. Uncle Sam, as the country’s 
largest employer, has an obligation to set 
acequate standards of leave. 

Recreation authorities contend that as the 
machine takes over more and more of the 
work of man, his working hours must of 
necessity be shortened in order to spread 
the work. 

Recreation has thus grown in importance 
in this foremost world democracy, in order, 
as one authority states it, “that we should 
not have millions of workers dangerously 
killing time in complete idleness.” 


ADEQUATE VACATIONS 


Because of their steady income the regu- 
larly employed Government worker has been 
able, along with similarly situated people in 
private industry, to enjoy adequate vacations. 

This is an objective toward which all Amer- 
ican working people justifiably strive. 

We are grateful to Tony Merrill for his 
helpful comments on the menace to the 
travel industry of any reduction in Federal 
leave. He is the author of the popular Whit- 
tlesey House publication, Our Eastern Play- 
grounds, a guide to all of the State and 
National park and forest recreational areas 
in the East. He has just completed another 
book for the Crowell Publishing Co., The Golf 
Course Guide, which will accent the vaca- 
tioning golfer’s needs, 





Tariff Rates on Imported Leather 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recon», | 
wish to include a very interesting circu- 
lar distributed to the workers in the 
leather industry which is self-explana- 
tory. I know that this information will 














































be of assistance to every Member of Con- 
cress who is interested in retaining full 
employment in our domestic industries. 


Your STAKE IN A Fair TaRIrF DEAL: Jobs, 
Waces, Livinc STANDARDS 
1) and 50,000 other tannery workers have 


i 


ital stake in a fair tariff deal for leather. 
rent in the world, but they might be cut 
ther if we do not protest vigorously. 
other slash in our weak tariff and a flood 
ither imports from low-wage countries 
, subsidized industries will threaten your 
ob and your security, your wages, and your 
living standards. This is to tell you what is 
happening and how to protect your industry 
and your job. 

HERE IS THE STORY OF HOW TARIFF RATES AND 
LEATHER IMPORTS AFFECT YOUR JOB 


United States tariff rates on imported 
leather have been cut again and again in re- 
cent years. They are now lower than the 
leather tariffs of any important Country. 
Cheap labor in foreign countries makes it 
impossible for American leather to compete 
with foreign leather. We need tariffs to pre- 
labor costs abroad from flooding 
ur markets with low-cost leather, destroy- 
* our industry and wage levels. We need 
ir tariff to give us a chance at fair com- 
tition with cheap labor in foreign coun- 
But, that isn’t all. Tanning indus- 
in many foreign nations have other 
t advantages besides far cheaper wages. 
get financial subsidies from their 
governments. 

y have benefited from United States 

mic assistance. 
y are protected against competition by 

t restrictions. 
heir governments discriminate against 
d States tanners by raising obstacles 
f t the export of raw hides and skins. 
Does this sound one-sided and unjust? 
It is exactly that. Our present low tariff on 
leather should be raised, not lowered, as the 
minimum protection against unfair com- 
petition from abroad. 

Present United States duties on foreign 
l ier are the lowest of any leather-produc- 
ng country in the world. They have al- 
ready been cut in some cases as much as 60 
percent below 1930 levels. 


vent low 




















Tariff | Pres- ; ae 
actof| ent |* me acy 
1930 | rate | ,cUe 
ee 
lting, and harness Pet. | Pet. Pet. 
— 1244 10 20 
pper leather (including | 
ee et ee 15 12! 1624 
partie Aaliael tien dean | 15 12} 1623 
er es ee 
Lealfgarmentleathers.| 20 15 25 
Pp, and collar eee. 20 10 | SO 
ither i a me tl 15 7} 50 
cy leather __ caida 30 15 | iO 
calf faney leather_..- 30 15 50 
leather lat a ah 25 15 40 
| kid glove and garment e 
snake sa 25 10 60 
nd lamb glove and gar- 
eather. _- ~ 25 15 40 
d deer glove and gar- 
i an aa 25 15 40 
¢ leathers 3 ; 10 74 25 
1, reptile, and sheep for 
purposes 0 10 | 


WHAT'S UP NOW? 

In September 1950, the United States will 
Start tariff conferences with 17 other nations. 
One of the purposes of these negotiations is 
to make it easier for foreign countries to 
earn dollars by selling more in the United 
States. Our Government has announced the 
list of goods on which it may consider fur- 
ther tariff cuts, and every kind of leather is 
on that list. 

If United States tariffs on leather are cut 


- in the results will be swift and deadly 
ecause; 
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Shipments of leather to the United States 
have already been steadily increasing from 
countries where cheap labor, subsidies, and 
other Government assistance make for un- 
fair competition. 

Shipments of leather from the United 
States have been steadily declining. Many 
foreign nations have outright restrictions 
against the import of United States leather 
and they have tariff rates far higher than 
ours. 

During the war years when the United 
States had restrictions and shortages, certain 
countries not in the war encouraged new 
tanneries. Plants mushroomed up in South 
America, India, South Africa, and elsewhere. 
Labor costs in these industries are a fraction 
of ours and the standard of living is far 
lower. Such new plants are trying to profit 
by exports and another cut in the United 
States tariff would be the green light for a 
rush of leather to this market. 

In European countries, Government poli- 
cies and financial assistance make it highly 
profitable to export to the United States. 
Producers have the advantage of labor costs 
one-third or one-fourth of the rates paid in 
the United States. 

If the weak United States tariff protection 
now in effect is stripped away, there could be 
only one result—a tremendous increase in 
foreign-leather shipments to the United 
States. How could the United States tan- 
ning industry compete against the unfair 
edvantages of foreign tanners and continue 
to pay United States wages? 


AN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY DESERVES A FAIR TARIFF 
DEAL 

The tanning industry is essential in time of 
peace and of war. 

It is an efficient industry; its employees 
know their jobs and make the best leather 
in the world. Without noise and publicity, 
the tanning industry did an outstanding job 
in the war. It did not get and does not now 
receive any Government assistance or sub- 
sidies. 

This industry is not afraid of fair compe- 
tition from any quarter but it cannot com- 
pete against wages that are as much as 90 
percent lower, against foreign subsidies, 
against government monopolies and cartels 
abroad. 

If the flood of imported leather keeps up, 
leather made in tanneries supported or run 
by foreign governments with cheap labor, 
what is going to happen to your job and your 
pay? The answer is that many Americans 
won’t have jobs and won't be getting any pay 
in the tanning industry. They will be 
squeezed out by unfair competition and 
cheap foreign leather, unless you do some- 
thing about it. 


WHAT DOES THE TANNING INDUSTRY ASK? 


This industry asks for a fair tariff deal. 

United States tariff rates on leather should 
not be cut again when they already are lower 
than the tariffs of every other leather-pro- 
ducing country. 

The time has come for other countries to 
start cutting tariffs and to begin matching 
the sacrifices we have made. 

Let other countries begin to act in good 
faith by putting an end to trade discrimina- 
tion, subsidies, embargoes, and other Govern- 
ment assistance to their tanning industries. 

Why in the face of commercial funny-busi- 
ness abroad should the United States cut 
tariffs again to sacrifice the jobs and living 
standards of United States tannery em- 
ployees? 

If you want specific facts, take a look at 
the table which shows how much our tariff 
rates have been cut and remember how little 
other countries have done to match us. 

Who wants foreign leather made by cheap 
labor to take your job away from you? 

You don’t, do you? 

Then be sure to act at once. 
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YOU CAN DO THE FOLLOWING 


1. You or your representatives can state 
the facts at the open hearings which start 
in Washington May 24. Write or wire, be- 
fore May 10, to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Washington, D. C., asking to be 
heard. 

2. You and your fellow workers can file 
a statement in protest against further tariff 
cuts. This must be filed by May 17 with 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information. 
Ten copies are needed. 

3. You can petition your Senators and 
Congressmen to state the facts on your be- 
half, to protect your job and your security. 

4. You can ask your relatives and friends 
to help by writing to Congress so that some- 
thing will be done to help you hold your job 
and your pay. 





Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the appendix of the Rrecorp, 
I include the eleventh article by Mr. 
Frank Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 


BIcGcEst Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Russia in 1900 was just teetering on the 
edge of good times, better than it had ever 
known before or seen since. 

Napoleon had captured Moscow in 1812 
only to be defeated by General Winter, that 
same frost-bitten campaigner who also 
stopped Hitler within a camera’s-eye view 
of the same city in 1941, early enough for 
the United States of America to avoid Pearl 
Harbor, if that had only been the will of 
the men in office. 

But if Napoleon had been destroyed by 
the same vastness that made Russia so hard 
for Moscow itself to maintain a solid govern- 
ment, at least he cut open the dark curtains 
between Russia and the West. 

In the years that followed, Russian music, 
art, literature, science, and industry began to 
sprint in pursuit of the Western World. 

The natural tendency of the Russian Em- 
pire to come apart had its influence on the 
writers of the age, so that almost without 
exception they reflected notions of anarchy 
and “down with government.” But they were 
great artists just the same. So were the 
musicians. 

Russian medicine, scientific research and 
invention, and Russian art were all blooming. 

And as the new century dawned, Russia’s 
ancient cities began to see the rise even of 
a vigorous merchant and manufacturing 
class. These wanted no part of the dreary, 
endless struggles between the tribes on the 
steppes and the handful of aristocracy in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow who were still trying 
to weld a government under the czars. 

So along with the arrival of 1900 came a 
series of jolting revolts against the throne 
and a relentless demand for parliamentary 
government. 

The least significant and unimportant of 
all those scrambling to grab the powers fall- 
ing from the hands of the czars were the 
citified believers in scientific socialism as 
drawn up by the crazy German, Karl Marx, 
and ignored by the working classes and 
everybody else in western Europe. 
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To understand how Stalin ever got control 
of the empire of the czars, you must always 
keep in mind that aside from these excited 
Marxists above-mentioned there were liter- 
ally dozens of other revolutions cooking all 
the time. 

There were the drives of the merchants 
avd trade:; to westernize the government 
on legal lines. The philosophical radicals, 
influenced by the literature of Tolstoy, 
Bakunin, and others, wanted anarchy, no 
government at all. 

The Socialists themselves were split up be- 
tween those who, as today in England, 
thought they could get the public to vote 
the government into owning everything, and 
the Marxists, who preached that civilization 
itself must be devastated and a new society 
built on a foundation of corpses. 

To this last belonged Vladimir Ilyich 
Ulyanov, the Lenin of this story, and to the 
other class of Socialists belonged his fellow 
townsman from Simbirsk, Alexander Keren- 
sky. 

The czar’s government was badly shaken 
by defeat in the war with Japan (1904-05), 
into which it had been drawn by overexten- 
sion into Asia and further agitated by the 
perpetual headaches of past overextension 
into Europe. 

All very familiar, isn’t it? 
times. 

The intrigues and the commitments grew 
and the extensions of the never-too-under- 
standing or efficient government finally 
dragged the last czar, Nicholas II, into the 
1914 war that was his end. 

An obscure, unheard-of Serbian named 
Gavril Princip pulled the trigger that started 
the horror, His name comes into this story 
again. 

But on June 28, 1914, Princip was just a 
crazy student who shot the Austrian arch- 
duke, Francis Ferdinand, who had come down 
to Belgrade in Serbia, now Yugoslavia. 

Three years later, every important nation 
of the world was deep in the blood-letting 
and the czar’s government was so rattled by 
defeat and disorganization that it just quit. 

Alexander Kerensky, from Simbirsk, was 
head of the timid wing of the Socialist 
movement in Russia. It was timid, but it 
was the biggest of all the Socialist factions. 

So in typical fashion the hard-nosed 
Marxist element declared themselves the 
Bolsheviks, Russian for “the big party.” 

The real majority they labeled “Menshe- 
vik,”’ for little. 

To follow this international murder 
mystery on, you have to keep all these odd 
labels straight. And so remember that 
wherever you read here or elsewhere the 
words “Bolsheviks,” “Marxists,” and “Com- 
munists,” they all mean the same people. 

Anarchists are people who want to destroy 
all government by force and violence so the 
world can run itself—by what?—and at the 
opposite end are the Marxists, who want to 
destroy all other governments by force and 
violence so they can run the world, with 
remorseless and brutal discipline. In hbe- 
tween are all shades and forms of govern- 
ment. 


Just like new 
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British Policy in Palestine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 


orD, I include the following article by 
Dr. Frank Kingdon from the New York 
Post of May 2, 1950: 


To Be FRANK 
(By Dr. Frank Kingdon) 


The ways of the British Foreign Office are 
always a wonder to watch in much the same 
was as it is fascinating to see a wily real-es- 
tate operator acquire extra lots by the use of 
dummies to conceal his own interest. Fas- 
cinating, but not endearing. 

The dummy in the present case is called 
Abdullah, an intriguing little chieftain who 
managed to get control of a country con- 
taining about 350,000 wandering Bedouins 
which the kindly Foreign Office equipped 
with a well-trained fighting force called the 
Arab Legion. The pashas commanding this 
army were British, on the British Army pay 
roll, up to and including the onomatopoetic 
Glubb Pasha. In the books of the Foreign 
Office, the Bedouins were nothing, Glubb was 
a desert expert, the Arab Legion was a valu- 
able frontier force, and Abdullah was a king 
and no people know better than the British 
how useful a king can be, provided he takes 
guidance with docility. 

The real estate for which the Foreign Of- 
fice had a hankering was called Palestine. 
The obstacle was an obstinate people who 
refused to hana over the deed. Instead, 
they drove out the British bailiffs and then 
beat back the neighbors the British set on 
them. The only force in the neighborhood 
left in shape to make life uncomfortable for 
the people who would not surrender was the 
Arab Legion. 

It moved across the Jordan and possessed 
some of the land, including the Old City of 
Jerusalem. The Foreign Office still had the 
idea it might drive the embattled defenders 
of their farms and cities into the Mediter- 
ranean. When this dream was exploded, Ab- 
dullah, under orders, called for an armistice. 
His idea was to draw a long breath and recu- 
perate for the final drive to the sea. 

His only difficulty turned out to be that 
the people of the land got their breath first, 
and when he renewed his attack, they struck 
with such force that he knew he could not 
even hold the Old City. Seeing his peril, the 
Foreign Office jumped to his aid with a pious 
appeal to the United Nations to intervene, 
and fighting stopped with the little chieftain 
still holding both sides of the Jordan and 
still in Jerusalem. 

The Foreign Office now was in a quandary. 
It clung to the idea of controlling Palestine, 
but in the glare of the United Nations it 
could not be quite crass enough to tell Ab- 
dullah to announce that he would at once 
annex what he had occupied by force. So it 
instructed him to be patient, until the 
sagacity of Whitehall had figured a more 
seemingly respectable procedure. They 
finally evolved the impeccable device of a 
referendum which, strange to relate, resulted 
in the people of the land watched by his 
army asking to be included in his kingdom. 
With this vote to support him, he annexed 
the land he occupied. 

This done, the Foreign Office approved his 
action and accorded him full recognition as 
king, undoubtedly by the grace of God. At 
the same time, having their puppet well es- 
tablished on the borders of Israel and in pos- 
session of the Old City, they extended full 
recognition to the Government of Israel also, 

The net outcome is that the Foreign Office 
is back in Palestine with an army it controls 
on Israel's most exposed border and dedi- 
cated to assuring that Israel shall not en- 
large its territory. Not having been able to 
prevent Israel from coming to birth, the 
Foreign Office has compromised by keeping 
it within range of its guns, 
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Archie E. McCrea, 1880-1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I received a copy of the Muskegon 
(Mich.) Chronicle yesterday. On the 
front page was a large picture of an old 
friend of mine I had known, loved, and 
respected for many years. At the bot- 
tom of the picture were these lines, 
“Archie E. McCrea, 1880-1950.” That 
is all. Just the name of an old friend 
and two dates. I was shocked. I had 
a feeling of loss and sorrow, a feeling 
that can come only to one who had lost 
a very dear friend, an old friend who 
has meant much to him. I 'ooked at 
that picture again and at the dates, 
1880-1950, nearly 70 years, 40 years of 
which were spent editing a newspaper, 
the Muskegon Chronicle, a paper which 
he had built up with the help of those 
associated with him, from a small daily 
into one of the finest and best newspa- 
pers in the State and Nation. I thought 
of those many years of service, the good 
he had done, and the place he had filled 
in his community, State, and Nation. I 
thought of the great contribution he had 
made to his country as a citizen and to 
his God and his church as a great 
churchman. I had seen him just 2 weeks 
ago, a strong, powerful man lying there 
weak and helpless and I knew that the 
end was near. I knew that he would 
meet his Maker whom he had served all 
his life unafraid and with that confi- 
dence that comes after a life of Chris- 
tian service. He had lived his life and 
he knew that he would soon hear the 
words, “Well done thou good and faith- 
ful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” As I talked to him for the 
last time, his wife stood by his side as 
she had stood through 43 years of mar- 
ried life. “Until death do us part” meant 
something to this couple who were reach- 
ing the end of a long and happy life. 
The memory of those years will help her 
bear her burden and I extend to her and 
her family my heartfelt sympathy in 
their loss. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include 
therein an article from the Muskegon 
Chronicle of which he was editor for 40 
years, written by those who worked with 
him and loved him: 

Archie Elbert McCrea, beloved editor of 
the Chronicle for 40 years, and known 
throughout the Nation as a leading layman 
of the Methodist Church, died at his home, 
2471 Lake Shore Drive, at 8:45 a. m. today. 
He was 69 years old. 

One of Michigan’s foremost newspaper 
editors, and a towering personality in this 
community, Mr. McCrea had been seriously 
ill since early December. At that time he 
suffered from virus pneumonia and entered 
Hackley Hospital. He returned to his home 
just before Christmas only to suffer a serious 
heart involvement. His condition has beer 
critical since, and the end came today within 











a few minutes after he suffered a second 
coronary attack. Mrs. McCrea was at his 
ide. 

’ Tears flowed at the Chronicle office as news 
of his death was received, especially from 
those who had been associated with Mr. Mc- 
Crea for years. The flag at the Chronicle 
was placed at half staff. 

Bruce McCrea had visited his father yes- 
terday and returned to Lansing last eve- 
ning. Ralph S. McCrea, a brother, is in the 
South. He was notified of the death and 
is returning immediately. 

No other personality had a greater in- 
fluence on the growth and development of 
Greater Muskegon than Mr. McCrea during 
his more than 45 years of service with the 
Chronicle, 40 of them as managing editor 
and editor. He had served in the latter ca- 
pacity for the last 14 years. 

His intense interest and keen insight into 
the fields of government, education, youth, 
church, and charitable activities have left 
deep imprints on Greater Muskegon’s civic 
and cultural life. 

No man in Greater Muskegon ever gave 
more freely of his time and effort to his 
community than Mr, McCrea. Several years 
ago Mr. McCrea suffered a heart attack. 
Doctors warned that he must give up his 
outside activities. He agreed to resign from 
all but two—the presidency of the Hackley 
Hospital board of trustees and the teaching 
of his Sunday school class at the Lakeside 
Methodist Church. 

He did so, but only briefly. During the 
last 2 years he took on even more duties 
than before. The load proved too great for 
him, as his family and friends repeatedly 
warned. But that is the way Mr. McCrea 
wanted it. 

Almost until the minute of his death today 
he had looked forward to returning to his 
duties at the Chronicle. After all, the Mus- 
kegon Chronicle had been Mr. McCrea’s life. 
He had seen it grow from a small daily to 
one of Michigan’s leading newspapers. 

Mr. McCrea was a native of Newaygo and 
until his death he retained membership in 
the Fremont Chamber of Commerce. A 
graduate of the Fremont High School in 1901, 
he taught in rural schools for 2 years before 
coming to Muskegon, where he took graduate 
work at the Muskegon High School and Hack- 
ley Manual Training from 1902 to 1904. 

On the completion of his schooling he be- 
gan his long career with the Chronicle, a 
career which led to his being considered one 
of this community’s outstanding citizens. 
The newspapers of 1904—there were three in 
Muskegon at that time—were far removed 
from the papers of today. The city itself was 
only a fraction of its present size. It was in 
a humble position that Mr. McCrea started 
to work for the Chronicle. He was a solici- 
tor of rural subscriptions and his tasks re- 
quired that he travel the county’s roads and 
ines on his bicycle. But before he could 
ven start in the newspaper business he was 
reed to borrow 50 cents from E. B. Dana, 
hen publisher of the Chronicle, when he 
arrived for work the first time, July 6, 1904. 
He needed the money for repairs to his 
bicycle, 

Mr. McCrea had known for some time that 
newspaper work was to be his chosen field, 
but he had never thought his start was to be 
as a subscription solicitor. He had hoped for 
something more where he would be able to 
report the day’s happenings and their in- 
fluences on the lives of residents of this area. 

The rural subscription duties did not con- 
tinue long. By the time the first snows came 
in December 1904 he was called into the office 
lor the start of a succession of advances in 
the newspaper profession, attaining after 32 
years the position of editor of the Chronicle. 
As Mr. McCrea continued his rise in the busi- 
hess of presenting the day’s news and inter- 
preting it, greater Muskegon was growing. 
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The conversion of Muskegon to an industrial 
center after the decline of the lumber busi- 
ness and latex its development as the arsenal 
of democracy in World War II left a deep 
impression on the editor of the Chronicle. 

“On the life of no other single individual, 
I presume, has the life of the Greater Muske- 
gon community impacted itself more per- 
sistently than on my own,” he once said. 

What he did not add was that his infiu- 
ence and foresight made a strong impact on 
the community. 

His first job in the office was as a proof- 
reader, but it was only a short time until 
there was a vacancy on the staff and, in 1905, 
Mr. McCrea became a reporter. After being 
the local reporter—covering the city hall, 
county building, social and fraternal func- 
tions and even football—he was named city 
editor in 1908. 

He had only an inexperienced staff at this 
time, but he managed to produce a highly 
satisfactory paper. Reporters came and 
went, some going to larger cities where they 
made enviable reputations. Others were 
highly successful in other fields. Among his 
former reporters were John C. Beaukema, 
secretary-manager of the chamber of com- 
merce, the late Harris E. Galpin and Wil- 
liard G. Turner, both of whom became out- 
standing attorneys. 

In 1911 Mr. McCrea was named managing 
editor, a post he held for 25 years. He was 
named editor in 1936. Twice during his 
years of directing policies of the Chronicle, 
Mr. McCrea saw this Nation weather perilous 
times in the World Wars. 

During World War I he won the acclaim 
of fellow American journalists for his edi- 
torials. In 1918 he was given a certificate 
for special excellence by Editor and Publish- 
er, trade paper of the journalistic world, 
for his editorial Back Them Up in support 
of the Fourth Liberty Bond drive. 

Shortly after World War I there was a 
crisis in Muskegon municipal government 
and the city seemed headed for bankruptcy. 
Mr. McCrea was chosen as a member of the 
charter commission which in 1920 presented 
the proposal for the commission-manager 
form of government to replace the old ward 
system, which was one of the main reasons 
for Muskegon’s distressed position. His 
background of municipal affairs made him 
a valuable member of the committee which 
outlined a new form of government adopted 
by the voters in 1919 and which has led to 
great improvements in governmental admin- 
istration. 

Mr. McCrea served on the Muskegon Board 
of Education from 1928 to 1930. 

His experience and background in munici- 
pal and school affairs made him a valued 
member of the Muskegon County Tax Study 
Committee, which reported its recommenda- 
tions last year after more than a year’s study 
of all branches of Government. 

One of the pioneers in YMCA work here, 
Mr. McCrea served as one of its directors since 
its organization in 1916. He was president 
from 1918 to 1928 and was a member of the 
national council since 1926. He was chair- 
man of the committee on public affairs from 
1936 to 1945 and a member of the interna- 
tional board. 

His interest in journalism extended beyond 
his newspaper work, which for the last 14 
years consisted chiefly of editorial writing 
and directing of editorial policy. He was a 
member of the advisory board of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan journalism school, a con- 
tributor to the Michigan Christian Advocate, 
and a member of the board of publications of 
the Methodist Church. He was also a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. ° 

He was active in West Michigan Tourist 
and Resort Association, having served as a 
director from 1925 to 1944 and as a vice presi- 
dent from 1926 to 1944. He was a member 
of the board of trustees of Hackley Hospital 
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and served as its president. He also was a 
member of the Kiwanis Club, honored by its 
“Piowers for the Living” tribute in 1948. 

Mr. McCrea in 1944 was named to the 
original recreation board in Muskegon, and 
McCrea Fieid is named in his honor. He was 
appointed in 1947 to the board of directors 
of the United Health and Welfare Fund of 
Michigan. In 1940 he was named vice presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce and was 
appointed to the committee on national de- 
fense. It was that year he was first men- 
tioned in Who's Who and has remained listed 
since. 

His life and interests left a distinctive good 
effect on Muskegon’s civic and cultural life, 
but he always expressed gratitude for all 
that the community had given him. 

He married Eudora Hope Wells here Sep- 
tember 3, 1907. He leaves, in addition to 
Mrs. McCrea, two sons, Malcolm R., a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Saginaw News; Bruce 
D., of the Lansing State Journal staff; a 
daughter, Mrs. E. E. Cowles, of Burr Oak; 
four brothers, Ray, Ralph S., and Frank, of 
Muskegon, and Fred, of Grand Haven; a sis- 


ter, Effie McCrea, of Muskegon; and five 

grandchildren. 

NATIONAL RECOGNITION AWARDED Mr. McCREA 
FOR OUTSTANDING METHODIST CHURCH 
WorRK 


No Methodist layman in Michigan has 
done more for his parish church or his de- 
nomination than Archie E. McCrea. 

Born into a Seventh-Day Adventist family 
near Fremont, he became a Methodist more 
than 40 years ago when he joined the Lake- 
side Methodist Church and started on a 
career of active Christian service. 

This career has taken him from his home 
church into district, State, and National 
service, not only for the church but also for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
for Albion College, a Methodist institution. 

Paralleling an outstanding succession of 
more than four decades of service in his 
profession and to his community, has been 
his record in Christian action. 

He served his own church as Sunday school 
superintendent for 25 years, and through all 
the years as a teacher and leader of young 
people’s classes and youth groups until ill- 
ness prevented. 

Since 1907 his name and that of Lakeside 
Methodist Church have been synonymous. 
Most of these years he was a member of its 
Official board, a leader of its brotherhood 
and its official lay delegate to annual Michi- 
gan conferences. 

Five years after he joined the church, Mr. 
McCrea’s influence in church circles began 
to spread through the County Sunday School 
Association, now the educational division of 
the County Council of Churches. 

From Lakeside church lay leader, he be- 
came Michigan conference lay leader, a mem- 
ber of the general board of lay activities 
and Michigan conference lay delegate to 
three quadrennial general conferences of the 
Methodist Church in 1940, 1944, and 1948, 
He was a member of the committee on epis- 
copacy which recommended the appointment 
of new bishops at the 1948 general confer- 
ence, and on other committees. 

He was a trustee of the Michigan Methodist 
Foundation, chairman of the Michigan Con- 
ference Commission on World Service and 
Finance and, in 1949, on the social-action 
committee of tle Michigan Council of 
Churches. He also was on the conference 
policy committee. 

The latest, and one of the outstanding 
tasks Mr. McCrea shouldered for the church 
was the Michigan conference chairmanship 
of the Albion College advancement program. 
His goal was to lead the drive to raise $400,000 
from western Michigan churches for the cole 
lege in the fall of 1949 toward a $5,000,000 
endowment fund. 
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In June 1941, Albion College conferred 
upon Mr. McCrea the honorary degree of 
L. L. D., Doctor of Learned Laws. His three 
children are graduates of Aibion, but one of 


the few regrets of his life had been that he 
did not have the opportunity to attend 
Albion. 

Soon after his zeal for church work carried 
him into wider and wider fields, he became 


identified with the Greater Muskegon Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He was a 
charter signer of its constitution in Novem- 
ber 1916, was elected to its first board of 
directors and served continuously since. 

Reelected to the béard for another 3-year 
term in December 1949, his name appeared 
on every ballot cast. 

He was president of the local YM board 
for 11 years from 1919 to 1930, during which 
time he led the board through its $425,000 
campaign for a building fund in 1925. In 
1920 Mr. McCrea, almost single-handedly, 
kept the association alive when financial 
difficulties threatened its existence. 

He was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the building campaign and of the 
building committee. He has served as chair- 
man of almost every local Y committee. 

As in his church work, his greatest interest 
cutside his home and profession in recent 
years has been in national and world services, 

For 30 years he was a member of the Michi- 
gan State Y committee, and recently was 
chairman of its World Youth Fund and 
world service committees. 

He was a member of the national council 
of the Y for 25 years, chairman of the na- 
tional committee on public affairs for 10 
years, and 4 years chairman of its committee 
on membership, and a national vice presi- 
dent in 1946. 

When honored by the Lakeside Church in 
1941, he said: 

‘This church owes me nothing; it has been 
my inspiration and I owe everything to the 
church,” 

This expressed his sincere conviction on 
his relationship to the church and the YMCA 
as an expression of Christianity in action, 





What To Do in a Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1950 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me at the twentieth annual 
dinner of the Railway Business Women’s 
Association, Cleveland chapter, held at 
the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 
29, 1950: 


The rift between the Communist world and 
the free world grows wider day by day. The 
tensions are increasing alarmingly. As the 
Soviets move from one provocative act to 
another, there is no blinking the fact that 
our relations with Russia are being strained 
toward the breaking poigt. My colleague, 
Congressman McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
went so far, after our plane was shot down 
over the Baltic Sea, as to demand that we 
break off diplomatic relations, 

Secretary of State Acheson expressed his 
belief in a press conference on April 21 
that the world situation was serious and 


tense. He did not believe, however, that it 
is heading into an armed conflict at this 
time. Whether or not it does depends, cf 


course, almost entirely upon the Russians. 


As President Truman said in his address to 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
April 20, “You and I know that the United 
States is wholly dedicated to the cause of 
peace. We have no purpose of going to war 
except in defense of freedom.” The Rus- 
sians, on the other hand, will resort to war 
whenever they deein it necessary to further 
their imperialistic ambitions. Direct ag- 
gression does not seem necessary at the 
present moment, since they are succeeding 
s0 well with indirect aggression. Witness 
Czechoslovakia and China. 

How then shall we explain their growing 
recklessness? Not only have they shot down 
one of our unarmed planes, they are behind 
the threatened May march on western Berlin; 
they have demanded withdrawal of our troops 
from Trieste; they have demanded that Tur- 
key take them into the control of the Dar- 
danelles; they have inspired the attempt to 
prevent shipments of arms from reaching 
western European nations. I incline to the 
belief that these are simply more moves in 
the cold war—the pericd, as John Foster 
Dulles calls it in his new book, War or 
Peace, of no war, no peace—not prelirni- 
naries to a hot war. I believe these harass- 
ments are intended to soften us up, preliini- 
nary, perhaps, to a diplomatic move for new 
negotiations in which the Soviets might ex- 
pect concessions from a frightened Western 
World. 

This very uncertainty about the meaning 
of Russian moves is one of the chief ob- 
jectives of the Kremlin’s cold-war strategy. 
All the political prophets agree that we must 
expect more and more provocative moves, 
more saber rattling, and that we will need 
strong nerves and clear heads to avoid hasty 
and ill-considered action. 

Which brings me to the question I should 
like to discuss with you tonight: “What To 
Do in a Cold War.” 

Secretary of State Acheson touched upon 
that question in his address to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors on April 22. It 
was understood in Washington that his ad- 
dress was considered by the Department of 
State to be one of his most important efforts. 
Mr. Acheson did not minimize the serious- 
ness of the crisis confronting us. “Make no 
mistake about it,” he said, “we are faced with 
a challenge and a threat to the very basis of 
our civilization and to the very safety of the 
free world, the only kind of world in which 
that civilization can exist.” 

Among the six lines of action he proposed 
to meet that challenge and that threat he 
properly placed first “the demonstration that 
our own faith in freedom is a burning and a 
fighting faith. If we are clear about this,” 
he continued, “if we are full of passion about 
this, then we have in our hearts and minds 
the most dynamic and revolutionary con- 
cept in human history, and one which prop- 
erly strikes terror to every dictator, to every 
tyrant who would attempt to regiment and 
depress men anywhere.” 

What is this freedom, in which we must 
have a burning and a fighting faith? I must 
confess that it seems to me that Mr. Ache- 
son too much restricts the concept of free- 
dom. He seems to limit it to “freedom of 
the mind and spirit”; in another place he 
speaks of the “exercise of the freedom of the 
human mind.” In another address, deliv- 
ered on March 16 at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Acheson gave indications that 
he understands freedom in a fuller sense. 
Discussing the philosophy of a free society 
he said, “The free society values the indi- 
vidual as an end in himself. We can see no 
moral compromise with the contrary thesis 
of international communism. That the dig- 
nit¥ of the human individual is of no im- 
portance as against the interest of the state.” 
Here the Secretary touches upon something 
that is more fundamental than freedom to 
our way of life, the dignity and rights of the 
individual as a person. It is because he 
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possesses that dignity that a man has a 
right to freedom. Over against the free go. 
ciety based on the inalienable rights of the 
human person, among which is freedom, mr, 
Acheson rightly places the “police state with 
all that that implies: a regimentation of the 
worker that is hardly distinguishable from 
slave labor; a loss to society of those things 
which appear to us to make life worth liy- 
ing; a denial of the fundamental truths 
embodied in all the great religions of the 
world.” Mr, Acheson recognizes that “there 
is a moral issue of the clearest nature.” It is 
only when we understand clearly that 9 
moral issue lies at the bottom of today's 
crisis that we can hope to summon up the 
power to confront and conquer our adver. 
saries. 

We need also to interpret and to explore 
the full meaning of that freedom which ac. 
cording to Mr. Acheson, should inspire us, 
Although it is only one aspect of democ- 
racy, freedom is often used to stand for 
democracy as we Americans know it. Both 
Secretary Acheson and President Truman 
frequently do so. It would be better, 1 
think, to speak of the free state as opposed 
to the police state. No one has expressed 
the essence of the free state better than did 
General Marshall when he was Secretary of 
State. At the meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers at Moscow he declared: 
“We believe that human beings have cer- 
tain inalienable rights—that is, rights which 
may not be given or taken away. They in- 
clude the right of every individual to develop 
his mind and his soul in the ways of his 
own choice, free of fear and coercion—pro- 
vided only that he does not interfere with 
the rights of others. To us a society Is not 
democratic if men who respect the rights of 
their fellow men are not free to express 
their own beliefs and convictions without 
fear that they may be snatched away from 
their home or family.” 

Several years ago, the Federal Council of 
Churches, in a public statement, deplored 
the fact that there was not at the time 
any impressive and decisive alinement of 
the moral and spiritual forces of the world 
against communism. Neither is there any 
today. The council urged that our Nation 
“stand plainly for something so simple that 
all men can understand, and so clearly 
right that all men of good will must agree.” 
That goal, the council said, “is a world of 
free sccieties wherein all men as children 
of God are recognized to have certain basic 
rights including liberty to hold and change 
beliefs and practices according to reason and 
conscience, freedom to differ even from their 
own government, and immunity from perse- 
cution or coercion on account of personal, 
spiritual, and intellectual beliefs.” 

This, of course, is the traditional political 
doctrine of American democracy, and it is 
that in which I presume Mr. Acheson wants 
us to have a burning and a fighting faith. It 
is even more important, it seems to me, that 
we have a living faith—a faith in these pre- 
cious principles by which we live each day 
of our lives. In what I consider the most im- 
pressive and practical passage of his April 
22 address, Mr. Acheson declared: “Today we 
all represent the United States. Everything 
that happens in this country can be flashed 
in a second to the uttermost reaches of the 
world. Today, in a very real sense, the 
United States represents itself to the world. 
The world hears speeches which are made 
in the Congress. The world hears what is 
said over our radio. The world reads what 
is said in our press. If there gre acts oF 
words of violence, discrimination, and irre- 
sponsibility, the world sees and hears them. 
Everything we do or say enters into the pic- 
ture of America which is seen abroad.” 

There is much talk of enlarging the opera- 
tions of the Voice of America. But already, 
as the Secretary says, “America speaks with 
a thousand voices,” and often our deeds 











speak louder than our words. And it is our 
deeds at home which do much to defeat the 
words which we beam abroad. We profess to 
be the leaders of the free world, but we give 
the impression to foreigners that by freedom 
we mean license. Some years ago, a Cana- 
dian observer thus expressed the foreigner’s 
reaction to our conduct: 

“Assuming that the United States will use 
its leadership for the benefit of the world, 
there still remains the question of American 
morality. This will overshadow every other 
question, because the paramount issue of 
humanity in our time is a moral, not a polit- 
ical or economic one. When the Republic was 
founded it stood, over and above all purely 
economic and selfish ambitions, for the free. 
dom of the individual under God. The 
principles of American democracy, as it be- 
gan were inseparable from a deep religious 
conviction, and from an individual life of 
virtue. The most dangerous thing that has 
happened to American life in the last sev- 
eral generations, and probably the most pro- 
found thing, is the attack on these original 
ideals. The paramount question is not 
whether the American people can solve the 
political and economic problems of the world, 
but whether they can solve the problems of 
their own life.” 

No one would deny that our private and 
public morality has declined even further 
since that was written. Juvenile delin- 
quency is on the increase, family life is 
threatened, organized crime is rampant, 
public entertainment becomes daily more 
licentious, and our public entertainers live 
public lives of immorality; religious feuding 
grows in bitterness; intolerance mounts 
rapidly. 

President Truman said to the newspaper 
editors: “We must make ourselves known as 
we really are—not as Communist propaganda 
pictures us.” I think we would all admit 
that if we took him literally, we would hardly 
be 100 percent examples of the democratic 
ideal. By our conduct we must give no color 
of truth to the Communist charge that we 
are decadent. Let us try to make ourselves 
what we should be. Then the Voice of Amer- 
ica will carry conviction to all the peoples 
of the earth. 

In that task, if I may make bold to say 
80, the women of America have an important, 
even decisive part to play. You can clean up 
Hollywood and its sordid productions; you 
can demand that the unholy alliance between 
criminals and politicians be dissolved; you 
can fight the intolerance that belies our pro- 
fessions of democratic equality; you can de- 
mand that the religious groups who say they 
work for world peace first make peace among 
themselves. 

So many people ask: What can I as an indi- 
vidual do in the cold war? Here is the 
answer: Help make democracy work at home 
So that it will win all over the world. 





Electricity and the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it is 
& pleasure to me to offer a splendid ad- 
cress by Hon, Gordon Clapp to be in- 
Cluded in the Recorp. Mr. Clapp, as 
Chairman of the Board of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, delivered this speech 
before the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
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ciation in Chicago in March 1950. The 
fine comments made by Mr. Clapp on 
public benefits from electric power plants 
are certainly worthy of being called to 
the attention of the general public. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


ELECTRICITY AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


(Address by Gordon R. Clapp, Chairman of 
the Board, Tennessee Valley Authority, an- 
nual meeting of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, Chicago, Ill., 
March 7, 1950) 

Private corporations generate and sell four- 
fifths—80 percent—of all the electric power 
used in the United States. The other one- 
fifth is supplied by public plants and sys- 
tems owned by the Federal and local gov- 
ernments and private consumer-cooperative 
corporations. 

The electricity business, whoever owns and 
operates it, is a public business. And it has 
been so regarded by Americans for many, 
many years. This idea is not new, foreign, 
or alien; it is as native to this land as corn 
bread; it is a more ancient American tradi- 
tion than the ice-cream cone. The same can 
be said for public ownership of electric 
plants. It has been a part of the American 
pattern from the beginning of the indus- 
try. By the end of 1882, the more or less 
accepted date of birth of the industry, there 
were four publicly owned electric systems. 
From that time on publicly and privately 
owned systems have been a characteristic 
feature of the American economy. 

Private corporations engaged in the elec- 
tric business enjoy privileges granted by the 
public. They use the public streets and 
roads as right-of-way for poles, lines, and 
underground circuits; they are permitted to 
exercise the sovereign right of eminent do- 
main to secure land and right-of-way for 
their plants and facilities; because of the 
nature of their function they occupy the po- 
sition of veritable monopolies in the areas 
they serve; laws are passed to assure them & 
reasonable level of earnings. Now, of course, 
none of these privileges or prerogatives is 
granted by the public to electric corpora- 
tions as a mark of favor. They are granted 
in order that the companies as a vehicle for 
prudent investment may do an efficient job 
of public service. 

The operation of an electric system is a 
managerial job. The managers can be either 
private or public managers, as the public 
elects. But whether managers are hired by 
&@ public agency or a private corporation, the 
public has a right to expect them to per- 
form a true public function. 

If the private utilities satisfy the public 
objectives of providing low-cost electricity 
in abundance, they have a good chance of 
staying in the business. But if they fail the 
public—consumers generally, and especially 
the farmers—then the private managers 
should not be surprised if they are fired by 
the consumers and replaced by public man- 
agers. When private utilities do a good job, 
as many of them do, there is little public 
demand for dismissing the private companies 
as the public’s agent. 

The public character of electric service !s 
dictated by the very nature and function of 
electricity. Electricity 1s not just another 
commercial product, to be placed on the 
commodity market at the highest price it 
will bring. Electricity is energy, a basic 
necessity of community and national life, an 
absolute requirement for minimum national 
strength and security. Every community ts 
entitled to an adequate supply at reasonable 
rates. It is one of the important require- 
ments for industrial development. I do not 
need to tell this audience how important it 
is for the rural life of the Nation, both as an 
essential of modern, comfortable living and 
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as a tireless “hired hand” to perform farm 
tasks more easily and more profitably. 

These facts are elementary. But a per- 
sistent segment of the privately owned power 
industry is attempting to make the Amer- 
ican public forget the history and purpose 
of the electric business. There are spokes- 
men for private power interests who seem 
to have hypnotized themselves into think- 
ing they are engaged in a business as pri- 
vate as selling automobiles, groceries, or 
shoes. So every time the public concerns 
itself with the control or expansion or own- 
ership of electric facilities, we have outcries 
of “socialism,” or “communism,” or “total- 
itarianism.” This noisy campaign is led by 
hired mouthpieces of that part of the pri- 
vate-utility industry that wants to hold its 
place of special privilege by a battle of words 
instead of by a record of progressive public 
service. 

Some of these spokesmen try to be very 
subtle. For example, you have probably 
heard this one: “The electric industry is 
now in the front-line trenches fighting the 
battle of free enterprise.” By this stale meta- 
phor they hope to scare the businessman on 
Main Street into the belief that the private 
utility and real private enterprise people 
are partners in a big fight. Ask your busi- 
ness friends on Main Street how many of 
them are guaranteed a protected market and 
permitted to exercise the right of eminent 
domain. 

What happens to the ownership of the 
utility industry has very little to do with 
the real free enterprise of this country. But 
the quality of management and the policies 
and practices utility management pursues 
have a lot to do with real free enterprise. 
The availability of more and more electricity 
at lower and lower rates has everything to 
do with the growth and greater freedom of 
American enterprise in thousands of rural 
communities, towns, and cities. 

Then there is the less subtle and more 
transparent device used by one of the high- 
est paid utility lobbyists in the business. 
In a fancy hand-out attacking the TVA's 
proposed to build another steam plant, this 
man said: 

“If the Federal Government can assume 
the obligation to meet the full needs of pop- 
ulation for one commercial product—note 
well the words ‘commercial product’—then 
it can assume a similar obligation for other 
products. Thus, the way would be opened 
for state socialism.” 

Electricity as a commodity—a “commer- 
cial product”—that seems like a quaint idea 
to me. When you press the button in your 
dairy barn to operate the milking machine 
or the separator the operation is quite dif- 
ferent from purchasing nylons for your wife 
or daughter across the counter of the store 
of your choice. If the nylons cost more than 
you want to pay you will probably buy some- 
thing cheaper or go to another store or go 
without. Electricity is energy and service— 
and the owner of the electric facilities that 
supply the energy to your milking machine, 
as a practical matter, controls the only coun- 
ter you can go to. And you can’t let your 
cows wait while you bargain about the elec- 
tricity. 

* * . * * 

In the development of the river, TVA was 
directed by the TVA Act to control its flow 
primarily for the purposes of promoting 
navigation and controlling floods and to 
produce, transmit, and sell power so far 
as may be consistent with such purposes. 
It was this and other power provisions 
of the act which were most violently de- 
bated in the 1920’s and early thirties as the 
principles finally incorporated in the act 
were hammered out. There were the usual 
contentions on the part of private utility 
spokesmen, First, they contended that the 
Government should not build projects which 
would generate power, claiming that this 
would simply add an unsalable surplus of 
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electricity in a region already adequately 
supplied. (The facts I shall come to in a 
moment make that claim look ridiculous to- 
day.) Second, they contended that if the 
Government did build generating plants, it 
should not build transmission lines; instead, 
they said, the private utilities could be per- 
suaded to purchase the power at the bus bar 
for distribution over their lines—and at 
their existing high rates. 

This offer did not impress the people of the 
Tennessee Valley; they already had a demon- 
stration of the idea of selling at the bus bar. 
At Wilson Dam, built by the Government at 
Muscle Shoals undey the National Defense 
Act of 1916, the power had been sold at the 
bus bar for several years to a private utility. 
The power generated at Wilson Dam was sea- 
sonal, interruptible power, dependent upon 
the ups and downs of an uncontrolled stream 
flow. The Government had no outlet for the 
power except to the adjacent private com- 
pany. So the power was sold for what the 
company was willing to pay—an average of 
only 2 mills a kilowatt-hour. A few miles 
from the bus bar the customers of this utility 
paid several cents a kilowatt-hour. 

The people, the Congress, and the Presi- 
dent were not persuaded that this pattern of 
sale at the bus bar should be applied to the 
whole Tennessee Valley. They went ahead 
and incorporated provisions in the TVA Act 
which spelled out in detail the public char- 
acter of electric service. The act authorized 
the construction of transmission lines, there- 
by opening the way to widespread marketing 
of power rather than reliance upon one or 
two large monopoly transmitters and dis- 
tributors. It provided, further, that the 
power facilities as distinguished from the 
flood-control and navigation facilities, were 
to be self-supporting and self-liquidating. 
And I can add right here that they are that, 
and more. 

But the Congress did not stop there; it 
went on to recognize the vital role which 
power could play in the general economic 
development of the region. It provided that 
“the projects herein shall be considered pri- 
marily as for the benefit of the people of the 
section as a whole and particularly the do- 
mestic and rural consumers to whom power 
can economically be made available.” It 
authorized and directed TVA to “make 
studies, experiments, and determinations to 
promote the wider and better use of electric 
power for agricultural and domestic use, or 
for small or local industries.” It declared 
TVA “may cooperate with State governments, 
or their subdivisions or agencies, with edu- 
cational or research institutions, and with 
cooperatives and other organizations, in the 
application of electric power to the fuller and 
better-balanced development of the resources 
of the region.” 

And finally, it made certain that the power 
developed by public investment on public 
streams should get into the hands of the 
people themselves. It directed that TVA in 
its sales of power should “give preference to 
States, counties, municipalities, and coop- 
erative organizations of citizens and farmers, 
not organized or doing business for profit, 
but primarily for the purpose of supplying 
electricity to its own citizens or members.” 
(Today, 61 percent of TVA’s electricity goes 
to these preferred customers, including other 
Federal agencies, such as the Atomic Energy 
Commission.) 

“ ° . . s 


The people of the valley region today use 
in their homes more than four and one-half 
times as much electricity as they did in 
1933—an average of 2,873 kilowatt-hours per 
residential consumer in 1949—and about 70 
percent more than the average residential 
consumer in the United States. At the same 
time, they paid a little over 1.5 cents per 
kilowatt-hour, or just a little over half as 
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much as the average cost for electric se. 
in the homes of the United States. 


Since the end of ‘he war rurale! irifica- 
tion has been able to hit its full stride. At 
the end of 1949, there were more than 461,000 
rural consumers served in the Tennessee 
Valley region. The number of farms served 
was more than $20,000, or more than 70 per- 
cent of all farms in the region; compare this 
with the 15,000 farms which had electric 
service in 1933. 

Last year alone, e’e-tric service was made 
available to 75,000 farms through the con- 
struction by cooperative and municipal sys- 
tems of 17,000 miles of rural line. 

The farms in the area used 445,000,0C0 
kilowatt-hours of electricity last year, ascom- 
pared with 112,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1945, 
In 1933, before TVA, they used only 9,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

More than two-thirds of the farms served 
have received initial service since June 30, 
1945. 

Cooperative asscciations distributed TVA 
power to about 363,000 consumers. 

Naturally, the Tennessee Valley is proud 
of this record of progress in putting elec- 
tricity to work. Credit for this result goes 
beyond the TVA—it goes to the hard-headed 
businessmen who head the operations of the 
municipal and cooperative systems and the 
consumers who elect them. A major share of 
the credit must go to those Senators and 
Congressmen, led by George Norris of Ne- 
braska, and inspired by the vision and leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt, who wrote into 
the TVA Act the provisions which governed 
the production, sale, and distribution of 
power. And, above all, Congress and the 
President have consistently added to the 
growing and profitable public investment in 
the system which puts these policies into 
practice for the benefit of the region and for 
the strength and security of the Nation. 

There are several features in the experience 
of the Tennessee Valley which may deserve 
to be examined by people in other parts of 
the country who face generally similar 
problems. 

One of these is the division of responsi- 
bility between TVA, which generates and 
transmits power and sells it wholesale at the 
city or cooperative gate (and to other Fed- 
eral projects, several large industrial plants, 
and to utilities), and the municipal and co- 
operative electric systems, which buy the 
power under wholesale power contracts with 
TVA and distribute it to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

TVA carries on the part of the business in 
which efficiency and economy can be pro- 
moted by a large-scale integrated operation. 
Operation of the TVA system must meet the 
primary purposes of navigation and flood 
control as well as power. This part cf the job 
requires engineering skill and knowledge of 
the complexities of relating hydro generation 
to a multipurpose water-control system and 
large auxiliary steam plants. TVA produces 
power in an integrated system of 28 dams, 
reservoirs, and powerhouses, and several 
large’ steam-electric generating stations 
(425,000 kilowatts of steam capacity in the 
total of more than 2,700,000 kilowatts; 
375,000 kilowatts of additional steam power 
is under construction at the New Johnson- 
ville steam plant). Generation of power 
from this large network is the part of the 
job with which the ultimate consumer has 
least direct contact. 

But the distribution of electricity, where 
it directly touches the lives of the people 
who use it, is a direct concern of the con- 
sumers. In the Tennessee Valley this part 
of the job is in the hands of the locally 
owned and operated systems. Their officials 
set the policies and make the decisions within 
the framework of their agreement with the 































































































TVA. Shall surplus revenues be used to pa 
off indebtedness, for expansion of the = 
tem, or a reduction in rates? Down which 
highway will the next new rural lines go? 
What steps shall be taken to build, loaq or 
acquaint new rural consumers with the 
multiple uses of electricity on the farm? 
These are questions that are decided, not p 
some remote higher up in a Federal office 
or a@ private utility headquarters, but by 
local power boards and system managers who 
are in daily contact with the people they 
serve aid for whom they work, 

This clear divorcement between wholesale 
generation and transmission operations and 
retail distribution performs another valuable 
function. It shows very clearly where the 
hopes for low electricity rates must be real- 
ized. For the first time on a large scale, the 
experience in the Tennessee Valley has re- 
vealed facts about the relationship between 
the cost of producing and transmitting power 
and the price paid by the farmer or the 
householder at the end of the line. Here the 
separate costs are clearly set forth. The TVA 
sells power at wholesale rates that compare 
favorably with, but are not much lower than, 
wholesale rates of some utilities; they are 
within the range of the costs of generating 
power in modern plants of private utilities, 
In 1949, the average rate paid by the 145 
municipal and cooperative systems, that 1s, 
the wholesale rate, was 4.29 mills; the aver- 
age for the 50 cooperatives was 5.15 mills, 
These rates paid to the TVA produce ample 
revenues to cover all the costs of producing 
and transmitting the power, and more be- 
sides. In the last fiscal year, TVA’s net op- 
erating revenues of $21,500,000 represented a 
5-percent return on its average power inyest- 
ment of $430,000,000. 

The municipal and cooperative systems 
distribute TVA power at resale rates among 
the lowest in the Nation. They too are suc- 
cessful financially. In the last fiscal year, 
with revenues of $70,000,000, they had earn- 
ings of $14,000,000. They could have paid 
TVA 2 mills more per kilowatt-hour for 
wholesale power and still have cleared more 
than a million dollars—after all costs, in- 
cluding depreciation, and after interest on 
long-term debt. 

Now these figures mean one thing above 
everything else. They mean that the low 
rates in the TVA region are not due pri- 
marily to low generating and transmitting 
costs for power, important though low whole- 
sale rates may be financially to a municipal 
or cooperative system, No difference of 1 or 
2 mills per kilowatt-hour in the cost of 
wholesale power, or even of several mills, 
can account for the fact that in the Tennes- 
see Valley region, in 1933, people paid about 
6 cents per kilowatt-hour; today they pay 
only about one-fourth of that—a drop of 
more than 4 cents per kilowatt-hour—for 
electricity used in their homes. 

This reduction in rates cannot be explained 
by the difference between TVA’s wholesale 
rates and the private utility cost of generat- 
ing and transmitting power in the Tennes- 
see Valley before TVA. A difference of a 
few mills at the bus bar cannot cause a dif- 
ference of 4 cents in the home. The basic 
reason for low rates in the valley today is that 
they were set low in the first place, in the firm 
conviction that such a policy of pricing elec- 
tricity, coupled with proper electrical-deve!- 
opment promotion and education, would 
bring about a great increase in power con- 
sumption thus reducing the cost per unit 
while producing sufficient revenues to cover 
these costs. 

This experience in the valley is worth ex- 
amining in connection with the offer now 
sometimes made by private utilities, or ad- 
vocated by their propaganda satellites, 
namely, that the private utilities should be 
allowed to purchase power produced by Fed- 
eral projects at the bus bar. This, they say, 








would avoid construction of duplicate trans- 
mission lines, while the savings from the 
urchase of Government power would be 
ae along to consumers, 

Both these propositions need to be exam- 
{ned with great care when made in specific 
{nstances. Transmission lines may need to 
be duplicated. As many @ farm wife in the 
Tennessee Valley could have told you a few 
years ago, in the prerural electrification 
days, if you need two buckets of water it 
sometimes pays to carry two buckets, And 
second, the promise to pass along the sav- 
ings, a difference of a mill or two per kilo- 
watt-hour at wholesale—may or may not 
mean a thing by the time the electricity 
reaches your home, It may be that in some 
instances the public interest—that is, the 
consumers, aS Well as the taxpayer-inves- 
tors—can be served by selling power at the 
bus bar to private utilities; certainly the 
American people are a practical lot, willing 
to look over every proposition on its merits. 
But in examining any proposal, it should be 
remembered that whoever controls the 
power between the generating plant and 
your home will govern the price of electric- 
ity to the consumer. Consumers should 
keep their eye on the ball and see to it that 
the sale of power at the bus bar is guarded 
by adequate controls, and that those who 
buy it, whether public or private agencies, 
not only believe in, but practice the policy 
of low rates and abundant use. 

Today the demand for electric power in 
the TVA area has reached a point where 
TVA is hard put to keep up with it. Ex- 
pansion of facilities is being carried on at a 
fast pace, but TVA will have no surplus for 
export or to serve an expanded area. Last 
year, in order to meet the normal demands 
of the region, TVA commenced the construc- 
tion of a large steam plant, the New Johnson- 
ville steam plant, on the shores of Kentucky 
Lake, in west Tennessee; in more recent 
months, a second steam plant has been pro- 
posed, as well as expansion of the plant now 
under construction, largely to meet the in- 
creased requirements of the Government at 
the Oak Ridge atomic energy plant. 

Sales to private utilities outside the TVA 
re being reduced or cut off, except for 
interchange and stand-by agreements to pro- 
tect service of TVA and utility systems and 
for economical operation. TVA’s inability 
and reluctance to expand its service area is 
a disappointment to many neighboring rural 
cooperatives and cities whose power supply 
is inadequate and whose rates seem too high. 
New neighbors are springing up—federations 
of REA cooperatives outside the TVA service 
area but adjacent to it, mostly north of the 
TVA system. In some cases they are finding 
t dificult to obtain an adequate supply of 
power from private utilities in their areas, 
or to secure contracts for wholesale power at 
sonable rates without restrictions as to in- 
dustrial loads or urban areas which may be 
served. No such restrictions obtain in the 
rea, of course; cooperative associations 
an, and do, serve the industrial loads in 
the ir areas of operations and pay no premium 
‘ : power delivered to such customers. Many 
vs the 00 cooperatives serve some urban, as 
4s rural, areas; in fact, more than a fifth 
Pe ny the cooperative customers live in towns 
and villages, 

W ‘th some of these new neighbors, who are 
ring the construction of their own 
penerating plants, TVA has discussed inter- 

AGI arrangements similar to those we 
have with private utility neighbors. Such 

ments, if they can be worked out, we 
ure will prove mutually beneficial. But 
'VA is not able to supply these new 

3 On a firm power basis. TVA has its 

cs full keeping up with the growth in 
Tea it now serves. 

y cooperatives outside the TVA area 
ind themselves forced to build or ac- 
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quire generating plants and transmission 
lines to assure their members of an adequate 
supply of power, without load restrictions 
and at a reasonable cost. This growing 
trend is a general index of the attitude of 
some of the private companies on whom 
consumers depend for power. Companies 
intent upon sérving a broad public interest 
will help you accomplish your purposes: To 
supply your members abundant electricity 
at the lowest possible cost. Private com- 
panies, which regard your members solely 
as a market for their commodity and thus 
place their interest above yours, their con- 
venience above your necessity, are inviting, 
yes, forcing you to take the electric service 
business back into your own hands. The 
best way for the private companies to re- 
main private is to show more enterprise. 

For of this you may be sure: The direc- 
tion of power policy is not going to be deter- 
mined by impassioned debates over social- 
ism, statism, and private enterprise. The 
status of electric service as a public func- 
tion is too well established in the American 
pattern to be decided by a battle about ab- 
stract doctrine. The final decision as to 
who provides electric service is going to be 
decided by the people themselves on a prac- 
tical basis, case by case. And it will be de- 
cided on the basis of how electricity—the 
lifeblood of a modern economy—may be 
made available more and more abundantly, 
through reliable services and at the lowest 
possible cost to the consumer. 





Partition of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY J. DAVENPORT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following speech 
delivered by Brig. Gen. Eric Dorman 
O’Gowan, British Army, retired, at a 
mass meeting honoring the heroes of the 
Easter uprising in Ireland calling for 
the end of the partition of Ireland on 
Easter Monday, April 10, 1950: 


As you have heard, I have come direct from 
my home in Ulster to speak to you tonight. 
I'd like you to note that when I say Ulster, 
I do not mean Northern Ireland; I refer to 
that part of Ulster which is already free, for 
my home is County Cavan. I speak as a 
private person and as an Ulsterman. My 
stock in purely Celtic, a race which was in 
Ulster before the British came there and will 
be in Ulster long after the last Briton has 
left it. As an Ulsterman I naturally deplore 
the division of my historic province into 
two parts by a border laid down in the in- 
terest of Great Britain and supported by 
British bayonet; a border which did not exist 
when I was a boy and which I trust soon to 
see abolished. 

It has been said that this border is put 
there with the consent of three govern- 
ments—the Irish, the British, and the North- 
ern Ireland Government. I wish to make it 
clear that we in Ireland do not and dare not 
recognize as final any interim agreement 
which may have been made in the past 25 
years, because history demonstrates beyond 
refute that the border was imposed on my 
country against the expressed will of 853 
percent of the population of Ireland by threat 
of force and by a trick of the British Cabinet. 
Let no one therefore mislead you into be- 
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lieving that the border is something final and 
irrevocable. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
this matter of the unification of the terri- 
tory of Ireland under an Irish Government 
is not an internal domestic issue. It is an 
issue on an international level between two 
sovereign states: Ireland and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain. That the issue 
exists at all is the responsibility of the British 
Government which Government short-sight- 
edly believes that a divided Ireland betser 
serves its purpose so strategically and eco- 
nomically. 

Thus, at the present time, there are six 
counties out of the province to which I be- 
long which remain an integral part of the 
United Kingdom, sending representatives to 
the Westminster Parliament; and, therefore, 
the abuses to which I am going to refer must 
ultimately be laid at Britain’s door. 

It does not suit the book of the Brition 
Government that this should be widely 
known; much trouble is taken to make it 
appear that the local administration set up 
in Northern Ireland, the British’ bridgehead 
in Ireland, is the responsible autonomous 
authority for all that occurs in their area. 
This cannot be true because in fact the 
London government retains strict control 
o.er defense, taxation, and foreign relations, 
but it leaves to their chosen agents in North- 
ern Ireland the task cf maintaining law and 
order, administering justice, and taxing for 
local needs. 

Who then are their chosen agents? We 
know well that they are drawn from the 
ranks of the British colonials planted in Ul- 
ster during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries for this very purpose. We also 
know that the border has been drawn 
through Ulster so as to exclude the greatest 
number of the native Irish, and thus insure 
the colonial element of perpetual majority in 
the Northern Ireland Parliament. 

Thus by a simple process of drawing a 
border where no division had ever been be- 
fore, a minority in Ireland has been turned 
into the controlling majority in Northern 
Ireland. In Northern Ireland, therefore, 
politics is a matter of flags—‘“the majority” 
supports the Union Jack; the Irish minority 
supports the flag of Ireland. Politics is, 
therefore, a matter of repression; the domi- 
nant regime is expected by the British Gov- 
ernment to insure perpetually British con- 
trol in their area, and so long as British con- 
trol exists, colonial predominance in gov- 
ernment is automatically perpetuated. 

It is impossible, therefore, that there 
should be in Northern Ireland any but the 
facade of democracy; the regime is a dicta- 
torship, and within his limitations the Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland is the most 
complete puppet dictator this side of the 
iron curtain. 

This undemocratic institution is supported 
not only by the full military backing of the 
United Kingdom, but also by a private army 
comprising 3,000 regular armed constables, 
backed by trained reserve of 1,200 armed 
special constables—all hand-picked for their 
political adherence to the Northern Ireland 
colonial Tory regime. 

Nowhere else in the British Isles is there 
an armed police force. The significance of 
an armed police force in the British bridge- 
head of Northern Ireland derives from the 
fact that the Northern Ireland Government 
is determined to have its own army available 
even should British forces be withdrawn. 

This private army of the Ulster-British is 
required, of course, not to protect its fron- 
tiers from external attack, but to insure the 
docility of the native Irish population which 
remains in the six county areas in the pro- 
portion of 5 to 8, a resentful and suppressed 
minority, which refuses absolutely to accept 
the constitutional position. This minority 
is heavily taxed for the privilege of maipe 
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taining a government abhorrent to it which 
it is totally unable to remove by any demo- 
cratic process, Wote that the tour now tak- 
ing place in America by the Tory Premier 
of Northern Ireland is paid for by public 
moneys and approximately 1 pound in every 
8 comes from the pockets of this resent- 
ful Irish minority. That is taxation withe 
out representation in its most modern form, 

In order to support their authority by legal 
means the Northern Ireland Government 
employs an iniquitous instrument known as 
the Civil Authorities (Special Powers) Act, 
That act permits the officials of the Govern- 
ment to confine pépulation in any area to 
its houses, to search banking accounts for 
funds which might be directed against it, 
and to confiscate those funds if found, to 
impose the death sentence for the mere car- 
rying of a firearm without authority, to 
search any house oi building or motor ve- 
hicle, to arrest without warrant, and to im- 
prison without trial, and to ban any meeting 
which it does not wish to be held, and to 
prevent under pain of arrest the display of 
the Irish flag anywhere north of the border. 

I cannot believe that any fair-minded 
American brought up in a democratic atmos- 
phere could read the document on which the 
powers of the Northern Ireland Government 
are based without revulsion 

Recently after vigorous representations by 
the Irish Government in the Council of 
Europe, a number of sections of this obnox- 
ious act was suspended until publicity given 
to them at Strasbourg had died down. On 
the 5th of April of this year these suspended 
regulations have been reimposed. The Irish 
in Northern Ireland have had the cat-and- 
mouse experience of freedom granted and 
then withdrawn. 

It is difficult for you here to imagine any 
element of a self-respecting population be- 
ing compelled to live perpetually under such 
a regime and to maintain its loyalty to the 
Irish nation in the knowledge that they have 
only to line up with their Tory masters to re- 
ceive the benefits and privileges which are 
considerable and are now reserved for the 
supporters of the Northern Ireland Govern- 
ment and the connection with Britain. 

Let me give you a few concrete examples: 
Last St. Patrick’s Day the King in London 
presented shamrocks to the Irish guards; a 
memorial was unveiled in Armagh City to 
the Irish Fusiliers, but throughout Northern 
Ireland all national demonstrations were 
banned and the truncheon was used by 
armed police against meetings displaying the 
Irish flag. Again, recently also in Armagh a 
British ex-soldier was arrested for carrying an 
Irish flag in a procession. At his trial, he 
stated that he had been taught in the British 
Army to fight for the freedom of small na- 
tions. He was going on fighting for the 
freedom of one small nation. It was admit- 
ted at that trial by the police that though 
there was no objection to the banner of 
Communist Russia being paraded anywhere 
in Northern Ireland, the Irish flag was taboo. 

I absolutely refuse to believe that any 
American would accept the situation in 
Northern Ireland as a reasonable way of 
life for the Irish population there. You 
will understand, therefore, why we in Free 
Ireland utterly refuse to cooperate with the 
regime which treats the people of our race 
so abnormally. 

Now I would like to come to the wider 
issue: Ireland is vetoed by Russia from par- 
ticipation in the United Nations and her 
northern counties are incorporated in Great 


Britain. She is thus debarred from any ac- 
tivity in the defense of western Europe or the 
Atlantic Pact. You Americans are expending 


vast sums of money in coordinating defense 
of the western Atlantic coast line, yet you 
appear to ignore the strategical gap created 
by the fact that Ireland has got to be left 
cut of your deliberations. Generals will plan 


have to pay for the ridiculous behavior of 
generals. How can you pretend that Ire- 
land is just a hole in the map on which you 
plan Atlantic defense? 

Should the early stages of world war III 
go wrong in western Europe and the early 
stages of a war always go wrong for the 
British, then you will have the Russians on 
the shores of the Channel and southern 
Britain a war zone. In such circumstances 
the cooperation of Ireland will be vital to 
the survival of Britain, If, however, this has 
not been prearranged, the urgency of the 
situation may make it impossible to rectify 
the omission of Ireland from prewar Atlantic 
strategical planning. We Irish desire above 
all things to support the defense of western 
Christendom, but it is useless to ask us to 
do so in an impractical manner. We cannot 
coordinate the defense of Ireland except on 
an all-island basis. 

With the utmost seiousness, I suggest 
to you that the partitioning of Ireland and 
the persistence of British occupation in our 
six northern counties has proved to be a 
costly, dangerous, and short-sighted expe- 
dient. For reasons of prestige, Britain is 
reluctant to undo her mistake and reunite 
the island under an Irish government. So 
Ireland remains sullen, sterile, neutral in- 
stead of active and cooperative. 

For moral and material reasons, this is a 
most dangerous situation. Freedom is indi- 
visible. World war III will be the supreme 
war for human freedom, if it happens. 

I have tried to tell you that. moral cone 
siderations and material factors urgently 
require the ending of this unnatural and 
abnormal state of affairs. The Irish people 
fear that the denial of freedom in the Brit- 
ish area in Ireland may one day, indeed 
quite soon, provoke an explosion, with the 
most dangerous consequences; alternatively 
world war III may begin before this inter- 
national problem is resolved. In either case 
the fact that the civilized peoples of the 
West have failed to persuade Great Britain 
to undertake the final act of liberation in 
her imperial record, may well prove to be 
the end of Western civilization. 

This is where the Irish question has got 
to today. 





Arming of the Arab States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter, protesting British arms 
shipments to the Near East Arab states, 
and handed to the Honorable Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State, on Thurs- 
day, May 4, was signed by 30 Democrats 
and 21 Republicans, Members of the 
House of Representatives: 


Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SecreTaRY: Following your rece 
ent conversation with a group of Members 
of the House with respect to the Near East 
armaments situation and the indication 
that you would in due course discuss the sit- 
uation with the Secretary of State for the 
United Kingdom, Mr. Bevin, we thought that 
it would be advantageous to you if we listed 
the objectives which we believe you should 
seek in these conversations and the ques- 
tions, the answers to which we are convinced 
would enable you to attain those objectives. 
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anything, however ridiculous, but citizens - 


The objectives as we see them are: 

1, Cessation of the shipment of arms to 
the Arab states by Great Britain until Peace 
treaties have been consummated with Israe| 

2. Use of their good offices by the Uniteq 
States and the United Kingdom to bring 
about peace treaties between the Arab states 
and Israel, 

The questions the answers to which we 
believe will support you in attaining these 
objectives are: 

(a) To what extent is Great Britain ac. 
tually shipping or permitting the shipment 
of military aircraft, gunboats, and tanks 
under treaty arrangements with Iraq, Jordan 
and Egypt, or otherwise to any of the Arab 
states; how such shipments have been paid 
for; what supervision is being maintained 
over the disposition and use of such arma- 
ment; and whether the supplying of such 
armaments is directly or indirectly facijj- 
tated by the settlement of Great Britain's 
United States lend-lease account, the mutual 
defense assistance program, or ECA aid? 

(b) What assurances, if any, have been 
given by the Arab states that they are not 
preparing for a renewal of Arab-Israeli hos. 
tilities? 

(c) What assurance, if any, has been given 
by the Arab states of their intention or capa- 
bility to protect the security of the Near East 
from a Communist advance? 

We believe, too, that it would be most 
helpful if the United States declared its pol- 
icy to be opposed to a Near East arms race or a 
renewal of Arab-Israeli hostilities, and that 
technical assistance under point 4 projects 
could only be made available to Arab states 
which were at peace. We recall your recent 
statement that a recurrence of the Arab- 
Israeli war would be “a tragic development 
which the world community must bend every 
effort to prevent.” 

We sincerely trust that before you leave 
you will be able to assure us that you agree 
with us as to the objectives set forth above, 
and will endeavor to attain them in your con- 
versations with Mr. Bevin, 

Sincerely, 

HuGuH J. ADDoON1zI0, Democrat, New Jer- 
sey; JAMES C’.. AUCHINCLOss, Re- 
publican, New Jersey; Wm11AM 
A. BARRETT, Democrat, Pennsylva- 
nia; J. CALEB Boccs, Republican, 
Delaware; EpwArp BREEN, Demo- 
crat, Ohio; EMANUEL CELLER, Dem- 
ocrat, New York; CHESTER A, CHES- 
NEY, Democrat, Illinois; Ear Cuv- 
porFr, Democrat, Pennsylvania; L. 
GarY CLEMENTE, Democrat, New 
York; Rospert J. Corset, Republi- 
can, Pennsylvania; Harry J. Dav- 
ENPORT, Demccrat, Pennsylvania; 
JAMES J. DELANEY, Democrat, New 
York; IsrporE DOLLINGER, Demo- 
crat, New York; Harotp D. Dono- 
HUE, Democrat, Massachusetis; 
HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, Democrat, 
Pennsylvania; ALBERT J. ENGEL, 
Republican, Michigan; JAMEs G» 
Futon, Republican, Pennsylva- 
nia; Epwarp A. GARMATz, Democrat, 
Maryland; Wi1LLIAM T. GRANAHAN, 
Democrat, Pennsylvania; EpwIN 
AnTHUR HALL, Republican, New 
York; T. Mrttet Hann, Republican, 
New Jersey; Louis B. HELLER, Dem- 
ocrat, New York; CurisTIAN A, 
HerRTER, Republican, Massachu- 
setts; DoNnaLp L. JACKSON, Repub- 
lican, California; Jacosp K. Javits, 
Republican-Liberal, New York; 
Epvcar A. Jonas, Republican, Ili- 
nois; RaAyMoND W. Karst, Demo- 
crat, Missouri; Rosert K. KEAN, 
Republican, New Jersey; KENNETH 
B. KEeaTInG, Republican, New York: 
Fona F. Ketiy, Democrat, New 
York; ArtHur G. Kien, Democrat, 
New York; Henry J. LATHAM, Ree 











publican, New York; JoHN Davis 
LopcE, Republican, Connecticut; 
Joun W. McCormAck, Democrat, 
Massachusetts; CHRISTOPHER C, 
McGratH, Democrat, New York; 
THRUSTON B. MorTon, Republican, 
Kentucky; ABRAHAM J, MULTER, 
Democrat, New York; Barratr 
O’HarA, Democrat, Illinois; Don- 
aLp O’TOOLE, Democrat, New York; 
WILLIAM L. PFEIFFER, Republican, 
New York; A. A. Risicorr, Demo- 
crat, Connecticut; R. WALTER 
RIEHLMAN, Republican, New York; 
Petrr W. Ropino, Jr., Democrat, 
New Jersey; JOHN J. Rooney, Dem- 
ocrat, New York; ADOLPH J. SAB- 
atH, Democrat, Illinois; JoHN P. 
Sartor, Republican, Pennsylva- 
nia; HucH D, Scort, Jr., Republi- 
can, Pennsylvania; JOHN F. SHEL- 
LEY, Democrat, California; ANTH- 
ony F. TAURIELLO, Democrat, New 
York; Tuor C. TOLLEFSON, Repub- 
lican, Washington; Smwney R. 
Yates, Democrat, Illinois. 


Mr. Speaker, on March 28, 32 Members 
of the House of Representatives had a 
conference with the Secretary of State on 
this subject and this letter is a sequel to 
that conference. 





Some Water Problems of the Pacific 
Southwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. McDONOUGH, Mr. Speaker, wa- 
ter sources and water development have 
controlled and shaped the progress of 
our great Pacific Southwest, a semiarid 
region which covers about half a million 
square miles, or one-sixth of the area of 
the United States. Today industrial 
growth, agriculture expansion, and met- 
ropolitan extension in this area all de- 
pend upon a consistent adequate supply 
OI water. 

Mr. Raymond Matthew, chief engineer 
of the Colorado River Board of Califor- 
nia, at the fortieth convention of the 
‘ational Rivers and Harbors Conference 
held in Washington, D. C., on March 25, 
1950, delivered the following factual and 
informative address on some of the wa- 
ter problems of the Pacific Southwest, 
and I urge the Members of the House 
to give serious consideration to Mr. Mat- 
thew’s discussion of our water problems: 

SoME WATER PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC 

SOUTHWEST 

(By Raymond Matthew, chief engineer, Colo- 

rado River Board of California) 

(A contribution to panel discussion on 
Water—Our Most Precious Natural Re- 
“ urce, Fortieth Convention National 
Rivers and Harbors Conference, Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 25, 1950) 

The subject of this panel discussion ap- 
Plies with particular force to the Pacific 
Southwest. For water is the very lifeblood 
of this semiarid region which may be con- 
sidered to cover about half a million square 
miles—one-sixth of the area of the United 
States- including all the States of California, 
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Nevada, and Arizona. Not only is water a 
vital necessity for domestic, municipal, and 
industrial purposes as in other sections of 
the country, but also, in common with other 
sections of the West, water for irrigation is 
essential to the successful production of farm 
crops in most of the region. 

Indeed, the history of this region is re- 
plete with accounts of violence and blood- 
shed and of frequent and prolonged litiga- 
tion in State and Federal courts in conflicts 
over the ownership and control of water— 
60 all-important and precious is this resource 
because of its relative scarcity. 

The Pacific Southwest is a region of sharp 
contrasts; in terrain, from the nation’s high- 
est mountains to desert valleys below sea 
level; in climate, marked by wide variation 
in temperature, rainfalls ranging from about 
100 inches to 5 inches or less annually, and 
growing seasons ranging from a few months 
in the high plateaus to all year round in the 
low valleys and along the coast; and in char- 
acter and extent of development varying 
from the sparsely settled areas of forest and 
desert to the fertile valleys of highly de- 
veloped irrigated agriculture and the densely 
populated metropolitan and industrial cen- 
ters of Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Although numerous other factors are in- 
volved, the availability of water and the 
feasibility of building works for its conser- 
vation and use have played a predominant 
role in the developments that have occurred, 
and will continue to limit and control future 
development. 

Most of the precipitation in the Southwest 
occurs in three or four winter months with 
little if any in the late spring, summer, and 
fall. There are some exceptions to this gen- 
erality in parts of Arizona and high moun- 
tain areas where some summer rains occur, 
but the bulk of the water supply comes in 
winter rains and snows. 

In California, the average annual rainfall 
ranges from 100 inches along the extreme 
northwest coast to almost nothing in the 
southeast desert region. Relatively heavy 
precipitation occurs in the Coast Range and 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, largely in the 
form of snow in the higher reaches, and it is 
these mountain areas from which most of 
the water supply is derived. 

In the central and coastal valleys, which 
are largely devoted to farming, the average 
annual rainfall varies from 15 to 25 inches 
in the northerly valleys to 5 to 15 inches in 
the southerly valleys. In the south Coastal 
Plain of California it ranges from 10 to 25 
inches. Hence, the rainfall is insufficient to 
grow most crops, even if all or most of it 
came in the growing season. Thus, irriga- 
tion is essential. 

In southeastern California, also in much 
of Nevada and Arizona, average annual pre- 
cipitation is only 5 to 15 inches. In fact, 
most of the Colorado River Basin is a semi- 
arid area. Greater precipitation occurs in 
the relatively limited mountain areas of 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, and Arizona, and 
these areas are the source of most of the 
water of the Colorado River. 

The rainfall in the Southwest is charac- 
terized by wide cyclic variations. The pre- 
cipitation at Los Angeles is typical. The 
75-year record extended back to 180 years 
by correlation with crop records of the Mis- 
sion Fathers shows seven wet periods of 9 
to 13 years in length, averaging 122 percent 
of normal, and six alternating dry periods of 
11 to 28 years in length, averaging 84 percent 
of normal. Studies of tree rings and other 
historical information indicate even greater 
cyclic variation and more severe droughts in 
the past. Currently, southern California is 
experiencing its sixth successive year of sub- 
normal rainfall. Rainfall from year to year 
ranges from 25 to over 200 percent of the 
average. 

The scarcity of water in the Southwest is 
further revealed by data on run-off. In 
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California as a whole, which has an area of 
156,000 square miles, the average annual 
depth of run-off in rivers and stream flow 
is about 84 inches; but in southern Cali- 
fornia it is less than 3 inches. For the Colo- 
rado River Basin as a whole the average 
depth of run-off in river flow is only about 
144 inches. As compared to these, the aver- 
age depth of run-off of Atlantic coast streams 
ranges from 15 to 20 inches. 

The stream flow in the Southwest varies 
widely from month to month and from year 
to year. Most of the run-off occurs in the 
rainy season. The flow of rivers and streams 
fed by melting snows often continues into 
the summer and fall, and a few streams fed 
by springs have a continuous base flow. But 
for several months of the summer and fall 
stream flow is greatly reduced and it is not 
unusual for streams and rivers to dry up 
completely. On the other hand, the rivers 
and streams of the Southwest are subject to 
violent and destructive floods, which result 
from rainstorms of high intensity or rapidly 
melting snow or a combination of both. 

In addition to seasonal and cyclic varia- 
tions, the water resources are not distrib- 
uted geographically in consonance with the 
demand. For example, in California, about 
75 percent of the water supply is in the 
northern half of the State, whereas two- 
thirds of the demand for water is in the 
lower half. The discrepancy is even greater 
in southern California which has only about 
5 percent of the water and 25 percent of 
the demand. All these figures are exclusive 
of the Colorado River which is also used in 
California. 

Because of these wide discrepancies be- 
tween water supply and demands, the con- 
servation, regulation, and distribution of the 
available water resources to obtain the 
maximum practicable and efficient utiliza- 
tion of water for all needs and purposes in- 
volve the solution of many problems and 
the construction of major engineering 
works. It calls for storage and other works 
to control floods, large cyclic storage reser- 
voirs to conserve and regulate the extremely 
erratic flows, and, in many cases, long 
canals and aqueducts to convey water from 
areas of surplus to areas of scarcity. 

Fortunately, underground reservoirs are 
available in several areas where large quan- 
tities of water are or can be stored, and 
drawn upon by pumping from wells. For 
example, in California, the ground water res- 
ervoirs have a capacity of over 20,000,000 
acre-feet in the San Joaquin Valley, about 
5,000,000 acre-feet in the Sacramento Val- 
ley, and about 7,000,000 acre-feet in the 
south coastal basin. Important ground- 
water basins occur in other valleys also. 
In central Arizona, the ground-water basin 
has a capacity of about 35,000,000 acre-feet. 

The use of ground water was started early 
in California, and has become widespread 
and of major importance not only in Cali- 
fornia but also in Arizona and Nevada. Ac- 
cording to estimates of the United States 
Geological Survey, about 10,000,000 acre-feet 
annually or half of the water now used in 
California is pumped from underground; in 
Arizona, about 3,000,000 acre-feet or 60 per- 
cent of the water used is pumped from un- 
derground; and, in Nevada, about 250,000 
acre-feet or 15 percent. 

The storage of water in underground res- 
ervoirs and the use of ground waters will 
continue to be of increasing importance in 
the Southwest. It is an essential element 
in any plan and program of development. 

Water developments in California have 
been marked by many outstanding projects. 
The large cities, San Francisco, Oakland, 
and Los Angeles, have augmented their local 
supplies by bringing in water from the 
Sierra Nevadas through aqueducts 200 to 300 
miles long. California’s 6,000,000 acres of 
irrigated lands are served by a multitude of 
reservoirs and canal systems developing and 
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using local water supplies and built by pri- 
vate initiative and financing. 

The Central Valley project is now being 
built by the Bureau of Reclamation to aug- 
ment irrigation supplies in the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Valleys. One of the main 
objectives is to transfer surplus water from 
the Sacramento Valley southerly to meet 
water shortage in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Other dams are being built by the Army 
engineers to provide for much-needed flood 
control and some conservation. 

In southern California, in the metropolitan 
coastal plain region, local water supplies, 
both surface and ynderground, have long 
since been fully developed and utilized for 
irrigation, domestic, and industrial purposes, 
In fact, the supplies are already overdrawn. 
These were augmented in 1913 by the city 
of Los Angeles bringing in a supply of 400 
second feet by a 250-mile aqueduct from the 
Sierra Nevada. The supply was further aug- 
mented in 1942 by Colorado River water. 
The 300-mile Colorado River aqueduct in- 
volving a pumping lift of 1,600 feet was come 
pleted in 1942 with a capacity of 1,500 sec- 
ond feet. It was built by the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California, now 
comprising municipal districts and 28 cities 
including Los Angeles and San Diego. It is 
designed to serve domestic and industrial 
water needs in the entire coastal plain region 
in general which has a present population 
of over 4,000,000. All future needs of this 
area are dependent on Colorado River water, 
which it is planned to use ultimately in the 
amount of 1,212,000 acre-feet annually, 
With all local and imported supplies com- 
bined, it is expected that sufficient water 
will be availabe for a popuation of about 
8,000,000. 

In the desert area of southern California, 
the Colorado River is practically the only 
source of water supply. Use of Colorado 
River water for irrigation in the Palo Verde, 
Imperial, and Coachella Valleys was started 
over 50 years ago and has since grown until 
there is now about 600,000 acres under irri- 
gation out of about 1,000,000 acres ulti- 
mately to be irrigated. Thus, southern Cali- 
fornia is vitally dependent upon the Colo- 
rado River for irrigation and domestic and 
industrial water supplies. It is planned to 
use for these purposes about 5,500,000 acre- 
feet per year and works have been built and 
are in operation on this expectation. 

There has also been substantial use of 
Colorado River water in Arizona for irriga- 
tion including the Parker, Yuma, and Gila 
projects, which constitute those projects in 
Arizona which could be feasibly irrigated 
from the main Colorado River because of the 
adverse terrain. However, in addition, some 
600,000 acres of lands in central Arizona have 
been brought under irrigation by develop- 
ments on the Gila and Salt Rivers. 

The most outstanding project on the Colo. 
rado River that has been built to date is the 
Boulder Canyon project. This project was 
authorized as a Federal Reclamation under- 
taking in 1928. It includes Hoover Dam to 
conserve and regulate the waters of the Colo- 
rado River, provide much needed flood con- 
trol and silt control and furnish regulated 
water supplies for irrigation, domestic and 
industrial uses, and a hydroelectric power 

of about 1,325,000-kilowatt capacity. 

xroject also includes the All-American 
Canal of 10,000 second-feet capacity designed 
to irrigate lands in the Imperial and Coa- 
chella Valleys. 

Hoover Dam, rising 600 feet above stream- 
bed, creates Lake Mead with a storage ca- 
pacity of 32,000,000 acre-feet. This dam, 
completed in 1936, provides practically com- 
plete regulation of the river at this point, 
It is designed to assure adequate water sup- 
plies for all downstream projects. Most of 
these projects that can or will be served, 
such as those in California, are already built 
and in operation or are authorized and un- 
der construction, 


Other major dams have been built or are 
underway in the lower Colorado River. 
Parker Dam was completed in 1940 for the 
purpose of diverting water into the Colo- 
rado River aqueduct and incidental hydro- 
electric-power production. Davis Dam, de- 
signed to re-regulate releases from Hoover 
Dam, serve the needs of the Mexican Water 
Treaty, and generate hydroelectric power, is 
now nearly completed. 

Only about half the waters of the Colo- 
rado River and its tributaries is utilized at 
present, mostly because the States in the 
upper basin are using less than one-third 
the amount of water reserved for them by 
the Colorado River compact. Many storage 
reservoirs and other major works, chiefly in 
the upper basin, will be needed to fully con- 
serve and utilize the waters. Unfortunately, 
even under full practicable development, the 
water supply that can be made available will 
be far from sufficient to meet present and 
potential requirements including the guar. 
anteed delivery to Mexico under the Mexican 
Water Treaty. 

In the face of such a scarcity in water sup- 
ply, it is obvious that every effort must be 
made to design and operate works which will 
secure the maximum possible conservation 
and the most efficient and beneficial use of 
the available water. 

The needs of existing projects having 
established rights to the use of water should 
be fully met before additional new projects 
are undertaken. Further development 
should be restricted to a selective choosing 
of projects within the water supply that 
can be assured and on the basis of compara- 
tive need and justification, thus obtaining 
the greatest benefits at the least cost from 
the standpoint of the region and the Nation 
as a whole, 


Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
grettable the extent to which selfish 
and avaricious influences, not only in- 
dividuals but even certain groups and 
associations, will go, and the large sums 
of money they have expended, to gain 
their nefarious aims. Especially is this 
true as to those who are trying to defeat 
the proposal to extend rent control, not- 
withstanding the fact that it may de- 
prive thousands upon thousands of fam- 
ilies, including many ex-servicemen 
and their loved ones, of roofs over their 
heads by being evicted from their homes, 
unable to pay the increased rents these 
very men admit and.concede will come 
about if rent control is not extended. 

I have in my hand, and now ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Rec- 
orp, a list of the organizations behind 
this inhuman activity. They stop at 
nothing. They have now, and for sev- 
eral years past, gone beyond any de- 
cency in their efforts to kill the Rent 
Control Act. The people behind this 
movement—behind these organizations 
and special interests, such as the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, Associated General Contractors of 
America, and the others listed below— 
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are, in most instances, the owners of the 
large apartments, apartment hotels, ang 
hotels in the metropolitan areas of the 
United States which they secured con. 
trol of after the crash of the 1930's at 
10 to 25 cents on the dollar, and upon 
which they desire income based upon 
the original cost of construction. It has 
been estimated that this group has ex. 
pended over $3,000,000 on lobbying ang 
— against housing and rent con. 
rol, 

Mr. Speaker, they fail to realize that if 
rent control is not extended, hardship 
will descend upon thousands of families 
unable to pay the increases the owners 
will levy upon these unfortunate people, 
I regret to predict that a great deal of 
trouble is bound to ensue. Therefore, I 
hope that the monies being spent from 
these ill-gotten gains will not result in 
misleading Members of the House, but 
that the Members will realize the con- 
ditions that now exist and will vote to 
extend rent control for another year, 


[From the League Reporter, Labor's League 
for Political Education, May 1, 1950] 


NINETEEN Groups FroM REAL-ESTATE Lopsy 


The real-estate lobby consists of 19 organs 
izations. They include realtors, bankers, 
builders, contractors, and building-supply 
manufacturers. 

Secretary Calvin K. Snyder, of the Realtors’ 
Washington Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, lists these 
19 groups as making up the group known as 
the real-estate lobby: 

American Bankers’ Association. 

American Institute of Architects. 

Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

Institute of Electrical Contractors. 

Mortgage Bankers’ Association of America. 

National Apartment Owners’ Association. 

National Association of Home Builders, 

National Association of Manufacturers. 

National Association of Real Estate Boards. 

National Electrical Contractors’ Associa- 
tion. 

National 
Foundation, 
“ National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 

on. 

National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

National Savings and Loan League. 

Prefabricated Home Manufacturers’ Instl- 
tute. 

Property Owners’ Association of America. 

Structural Clay Products’ Institute. 

United States Chamber of Commerce, 

United States Savings Loan League. 


Home and Property Owners’ 


How To Pur THE PRESSURE ON CONGRESS— 
NAREB OrricitaL TELLS How Lossy WorKS 
WiTtH NAM, Reaper's DicEst, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, RaDIO CHAINS 


Let’s take a good look at the real-estate 
lobby. Let’s see how it cooperates with big 
business, the press, radio stations, and its 
congressional pals. 

Officials of the National Associatéon of Real 
Estate Boards (NAREB) have testified ¢ 
hearings of the House Select Committe on 
Lobby Activities. The committee says 
NAREB is a typical lobby. It’s the corner- 
stone of the real-estate pressure group 

Here are some of the facts about NAREB 
brought out by testimony at the hearings 
and investigation by the lobby committees 
staff: 

1, NAREB often gets information from 
friendly Congressmen and Senators about 
secret sessions of House and Senate come 
mittees. On at least one occasion a Repre« 
sentative let Calvin K. Snyder, secretary % 








the Realtors’ Washington Committee, part of 
NAREB, copy parts of a secret report of a 
Senate-House committee. 
' 9 NAREB was instrumental in having the 
eader’s Digest publish an anti-rent-control 
ticle in 1948. In reply to a suggestion by 
Boston realtor that NAREB “plant” a rent- 
ntrol article in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Herbert U. Nelson, executive vice president 
of NAREB, wrote: ‘We have helped to secure 
a write-up of what is happening in France 
erning rent control) * * * in the 
s Digest.” Five hundred thousand 
copie f reprints of that Digest article were 
distributed by NAREB in its 1948 campaign 
against rent control. 

3. In 1949 Nelson wrote in a letter to T. K. 
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Reader 


Maenner of Omaha, a past president of 
NAREB and a political adviser to Republican 
Senators KENNETH WHERRY and HucH But- 
ter, of Nebraska, “My personal contacts with 
the radio chains have become of great value.” 
Nelson did not elaborate much on those con- 
F 4. In the same letter to Maenner, Nelson 
cneaks of “some of the favors we have had 
from NAM.” In testimony before the com- 
mittee Nelson was vague in answering ques- 
tions concerning favors the NAM had done 
for NAREB. 

5, Nelson’s and Snyder’s testimony also 
brought out the close cooperation between 
the real-estate lobby and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

6. Nelson admitted that NAREB used to 
get delegations of small property owners to 


testify at rent-control hearings. Such dele- 
gations leave the impression that everyone 
who owns apartments is having a tough time. 
In a letter replying to a suggestion by a 
Detroit banker that the real-estate lobby use 
this stunt, Nelson said, “We used to try this 
sort of thing in order to dramatize our situa- 
tion * * * but it wasn’t too success- 
ful.” 

7, Senators and Representatives who speak 


at national and State meetings of the real- 
estate lobby are paid travel expenses and 
lecture fees by the realtors. 


8. NAREB often advises Federal agencies 
on the drafting of legislation for Congress 
and the administration of laws like rent con- 
trol and public housing. 

9. NAREB used to keep a card file on every 
Congressman, indicating realtors who are 
friendly with them, how they voted on hous- 
legislation and other information that 
was helpful in trying to sway them to the 
real-estate lobby way of thinking. 

10. Speeches and radio talks are often pre- 
pared by NAREB for friendly Members of 
Congress, 





BIG BUSINESS 


The real-estate lobby is big business, 
From July 1, 1946, through December 31, 
1949—a period of 314 years—the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards alone spent 
$440,360 for lobbying. 





The Dawn Is Breaking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, over the years the Detroit Free 
Pri Ss, like the Irishman’s flea, has been 
‘on again, off again, Finnegan” in its 
Support of, opposition to, the New Deal 
and those who, from its inception, have 
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vigorously and persistently fought the 
fallacies of the New Deal. 

In its issue of May 5 is an editorial 
which indicates that the Detroit Free 
Press ts beginning to see the light. 

That editorial, with certain omissions 
made in order that its reprinting may 
comply with the rules of the House, 
reads as follows: 


REAL INVESTIGATION OF CRIME BY SENATE HAS 
BEEN BLOCKED BY TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION 


The radio and newspaper headlines shriek 
that “The Senate has voted for a crime in- 
vestigation.” 

“That’s good,” say the headline readers 
and those who listen with their ears instead 
of their minds. 

But is it good? 

As far as the Detroit Free Press can see, 
the Truman administration has blocked any 
such investigation. 

Since the latest political murders in Kansas 
City there has been an ever-growing de- 
mand for investigation of crime conditions, 
a@ nonpolitical inquiry into the reign of 
criminal terrorists which is destroying Amer- 
ican liberties by taking over city and State 
governments and in Washington is crowding 
Close to the heart of our Republic itself. 

By the dirtiest kind of alley fighting be- 
hind the scenes and by every known trick of 
forensic sophistry before the people, the Tru- 
man administration has sought to prevent 
any such exposures. 

Let us look at the record. 

A splendid young man from Tennessee 
introduced a resolution last January calling 
for an investigation of the national menace 
of organized gambling, narcotics traffic, pros- 
titution, and all the other vices by which 
the Pendergast gang in Kansas City corrupted 
governments and grafted millions from the 
taxpayers. 

Crime, it is now shown, is a Nation-wide 
business in the same sense that we have 
chain groceries and other chain merchandis- 
ing stores. 

Charlie Binaggio, a graduate of the Pen- 
dergast school of crime, was the Kansas City 
agent for this syndicate which merchandizes 
not only gambling, dope, and prostitution 
but blackmail, extortion and murder to its 
favored clientele. 

Normally, and naturally, the resolution of 
Senator KeEFauver said the investigation 
should be conducted by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, of which he is a member, 

But so are a man of Michigan and others 
trained in the investigation of crime. 

That would never do. 

When Charlie Binaggio,a professional mur- 
derer, was slaughtered the Nation stood 
shocked because of connotative tangencies 
with the White House. 

The Truman-controlled Democratic policy 
committee moved fast. 

Butcher Charlie, now himself butchered, 
was on the executive committee which made 
the arrangements for the big testimonial ban- 
quet given to Bill Boyle, another Pendergast 
henchman, who had just been made chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee 
by order of Truman. 

President Truman attended and made that 
sacrilegious speech to the effect that his po- 
litical philosophy was based on the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

Gunman Charlie was there to shake hands 
with the President and to pose for pictures 
with his old friend Bill Boyle—their arms 
around each other. 

No. 

There must be no legitimate, thorough, 
and honest investigation. 

It was decided then to create a new com- 
mittee cf just five inen to do the investi- 


gating. 
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The Truman group fought so hard to get 
this nefarious device put over as an escape 
mechanism that they got a tie vote, 35 to 35. 

The Truman forces won the fight by this 
Narrow squeak. 

The administration will now conduct an 
investigation of itself. 

By this trick they have barred some who 
know all about too many things to have 
them around asking questions. 

In the criminal world it does not pay to 
have people around who know too much. 

They might talk. 

That is the logical reason for the murder 
of Gunman Charlie Binaggio. 

He had pushed Jim Pendergast out of 
power. 

As Tom was the Napoleon of the under- 
world of Kansas City, Nephew Jim was the 
weak and befuddled Napoleon II. He was 
a pushover for tougher, smarter disciples of 
Boss Tom—and Butcher Charlie did the 
pushing. 

Jim appealed to his friend Truman. A 
Federal grand jury was called in Kansas City 
to investigate, what we do not know. The 
chief witness before that body was Binag- 
gio. 

He went to Key West to see Truman and 
Boyle and to plead for peace. 

The story is that Truman refused to see 
him, but that National Chairman Boyle did. 
No dice. 

According to the carefully accurate News- 
week, Boyle, a former Kansas City cop, told 
Binaggio to “run along back to Kansas City 
and to make his peace with Jim Pender- 
gast.” 

Now it stands to reason that the boss of 
a machine that (again quoting Newsweek) 
“contained some of the most notorious mur- 
derers, bank robbers, arsonists, thieves, and 
hoodlums ever collected in one place—and, 
moreover, the head of the Kansas City branch 
of the Chicago Capone Crime Syndicate,” 
could not go back to Kansas City and plead 
with Jim Pendergast for mercy. 

The power and the glory of precinct puis- 
sance was to go back to pal Jim. 

How then could Binaggio function even 
if he had elected the governor and had 
taken over control of the Kansas City police 
department? 

The Federal grand jury moved remorse- 
lessly. 

The professional murderer knew that a 
bell was tolling for him. 

He announced that he was going to “get 
out of the racket” and retire to a farm. 

That was his death knell. 

Nobody is allowtd to retire from the crime 
syndicate. 

He might talk. 

A death decree was issued for Boss Binag- 
gio by the underworld rulers of the United 
States. 

To the residents of Kansas City this is not 
startling. 

Since the rise of the first Emperor Pender- 
gast, who made the hideously Himmlerian, 
Johnny Lazia, a fabulous figure as king of 
the narcotic and prostitution rackets in 
Kansas City, murder has been considered a 
minor incident. 

Lazia himself was machine gunned to 
death by rival gangsters. 

Binaggio took over the business. 

When Pendergast and 230 of his lieuten- 
ants were sent to the penitentiary by the 
fighting, crusading District Attorney Maurice 
Milligan, Jim Pendergast assumed the throne 
but he so loved his bourbon that Binaggio 
stole from him the royal diadem of iniquity. 

That reach for power cost the killer his 
own life. 

As far as this newspaper can ascertain the 
Federal grand jury heat was on Binaggio 
alone. 

In this there is the inexorability of a Greek 
tragedy. 
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For it was the daring Binaggio who came 

to the rescue of President Truman when he 
ordered Congressman Rodger Slaughter 
purged from the House for daring to disagree 
with him. 
It was Binaggio and his most notorious 
murderers, bank robbers, arsonists, and 
thieves who stole the election from Slaughter 
by fraudulent ballots. 

The Kansas City Star exposed this theft of 
an election. 

The evidence was so overwhelming and the 
public demand for action so vociferous that 
something had to be ‘done. 

Some of Binaggio’s best safe crackers were 
ordered to blow up the county vaults and to 
steal the evidence. 

Ironically, when this was being done, Mr. 
Truman was peacefully sleeping in the Presi- 
dential suite at the Muehlbach Hotel, just 
five blocks away. 

Of course, with the evidence stolen, most 
naturally—and assuredly—nothing could be 
done about it. 

Attorney General Tom Clark, who now 
graces the United States Supreme Court was 
most plausible about it. 

But there is a journalistic conscience in 
Missouri, not only in Kansas City with the 
Star, but in St. Louis with the courageous, 
fighting liberalism of Joseph Pulitizer, 
worthy son of a great sire, in the never ending 
fight to protect the neople’s rights. 

So, now, every day on the editorial page 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch is this note in 
black-face type: 

“THIRTY DAYS 


“On the night of May 27-28, 1947, a safe in 
the Kansas City Election Commissioners’ 
office was blasted and vital evidence in the 
1946 Democratic primary vote frauds was 
stolen. From that day to this, no agency 
of the law, not even the celebrated FBI, has 
brought about the arrest of the guilty person 
or persons. Since the statute of limitation 
takes effect after 3 years, the FBI has 30 
days to solve this outrageous crime against 
the cornerstone of America democracy—free 
and honest elections.” 

Eech edition the days grow less—the only 
change made: 30 days, 29 days, 28 days, 22 
days 

President Truman as Chief Executive, is 
the ultimate power, the only absolute au- 
thority to order such an investigation of a 
crime in which he was a_ beneficiary. 
Slaughter was purged. 

And so the fight against a real investiga- 
tion rages in Washington. | 

The statute of limitations! 

What a refuge! 

Five days, four days, three days 

One sample of practical politics is well evi- 
denced by another job of shadow boxing in a 
pretended pursuit of crime. 

With a great fanfare of publicity a ccn- 
ference of law enforcers was called at Wash- 
ington by the Attorney General's office. Mr, 
Truman spoke briefly saying that he was 
against sin and that something ought to be 
done about it. Mr. McGrath was even more 
emphatic 

Committees were appointed by the group 
to make studies of what could be done, 
They are still studying. 

But what very few noticed was that the 
conference had very few career men in the 
war against crime. They were not invited, 
not the police experts who have to face the 
builet 

Mest of those who came were Democratic 
prosecutors from Democratic counties and 

rney generals from Democratic States. 
id by a happy coincidence they arrived 
in time at Washington to pay $100 
for tickets to the Jackson Day din- 
The counties and the State paid their 
Ss While-—we hope—they paid the $100 
gouged from them out of their own 


And that was the end of that investigation. 

Attorney General McGrath suggested to 
the Sonate that perhaps a law barring slot 
maclines from being sent across the State 
lines and preventing interstate wire services 
from sending out gambling information 
might be a good thing. 

Nith perfect solemnity the lads agreed to 
make an investigation into these matters 
and call witnesses. 

So Frankie Costello and other nationally 
known gamblers were called in to tell the 
poor, dear innocent little Senators that there 
is no way of stopping gambling, that it is 
something inherent in the human breast— 
and all that sort of rot. 

The underworld bosses had a good time 
for themselves and their mouthpiece colum- 
nists and press agents dwelling on the utter 
futility of law enforcement. Fun, no end, 

But the issue, as every criminologist knows, 
is not gambling in and of itself. 

As a representative of the United States 
told the committee: 

“If sports can be embargoed from inter- 
state commerce on the grounds that it is 
used for gambling, then other categories of 
news, such as stock-market quotations and 
even election returns, conceivably could be 
embargoed on the same grounds.” 

No news could be transmitted at all under 
such a law as those who desire to bet will bet 
on anything. 

This is the reductio ad absurdum that art- 
ful politicians and legal loophole seekers love 
to find and dwell upon to make any efforts 
at reform appear ridiculous. 

The crime is not gambling per se. 

The crime is the bribery and the corruption 
of our police, our law-enforcing bodies, and 
our courts which make necessary the fraudu- 
lent elections. 

Without this unholy alliance between gov- 
ernment and criminals, professional gam- 
bling cannot flourish. 

That is something that any rookie cop 
knows. 

That is why political gangs are organized 
in our metropolitan areas. 

To sell out their communities to the gam- 
blers. 

Once they have sold out, there is no half- 
way stop. 

The other vices move in and the city or 
State bosses exact their graft from prostitu- 
tion, dope, blackmail, kidnaping, extortion, 
and, when necessary, cold murder. Murder 

ecomes king. 

The Pendergast gang went the limit in all 
these things until Kansas City became a 
stench in the nostrils of the Nation as the 
wickedest city on the North American con- 
tinent. 

And Harry Truman never smelled a thing. 

As the underworld czars take over com- 
plete domination of the police and the courts, 
they are not content. They move into legit- 
imate businesses, force out the real proprie- 
tors and reap the illegal profits because 
people must buy from them—or else. 

Thus it was that Tom Pendergast amassed 
millions by having an absolute monopoly 
in cement. 

And throughout prohibition no liquors 
could be sold by the blind pigs of Kansas 
City—and they thrived as in no other com- 
munity—without first paying Tom Pender- 
gast a fee of so much a case. 

When the heroic and personally inno- 
cent General Grant, as President, found him- 
self surrounded by corruption, he touched 
the hearts of all Americans when he said as 
calmly as he fought at Shiloh: 

“Let no guilty man escape.” 

Mr. Truman quotes, instead, the Beati- 
tudes and reaffirms his faith in the Ten 
Commandments. 

As Mr. Truman's ghost writers can quote 
Scripture for a purpose, it might be well for 
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them to avoid the seventh chapter from gt 
Matthew, wherein it is written: , 

“Ye shall know them by their fruits, Do 
men gather grapes of thorns or figs of this. 
tles? * * * Every good tree bringith 
forth good fruit; but a corrupt tree bring. 
eth forth evil fruit. * * * A good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can 
a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. * * « 

“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 


Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the Washington Evening 
Star of May 5, 1950: 


FuTURE OF RENT CONTROL 


If national rent control is extended once 
again after June 30, the extension is apt to 
follow the lines of a compromise suggested 
by Representative Spence, of Kentucky, Un- 
der his plan, Federal rent control would auto- 
matically end after 1950—except for those 
communities that in the meantime took the 
positive step of asking that it be continued. 

The compromise seems reasonable and 
carries a persuasive appeal. That Federal 
rent control is still very much in the picture 
is shown by current estimates that some 29,- 
000,000 people, living in nearly 4,000 incor- 
porated cities, towns, and villages, including 
63 out of the 92 cities of 100,000 population, 
are still protected by Federal rent control. 
Only four States and a relatively small num- 
ber of towns and cities have chosen to end 
rent control. Two States have adopted rent 
control laws of their own, which are super- 
seding Federal law. But if failure through- 
out the country to end rent control indi- 
cates anything, it would seem to be that con- 
trol is still needed in many localities. That 
control, under the Spence plan, could be 
retained by any city or town that asked for it. 

The District law, of course, is entirely sep- 
arate from the national rent-control law. 
If Congress ended national rent control by 
failure to extend it, the same thing might 
be expected to happen with the local law. 
But the wiser way of reaching a decision on 
extending or ending local rent control is to 
rest that decision on what the facts may 
show. It would be well if hearings were be- 
gun soon on pending House legislation to 
extend local rent control and every effort 
made to obtain through testimony an accu- 
rate picture of things as they are. 

Few cities of the country, if one includes 
metropolitan areas, have exceeded Wash- 
ington in the amount of new construction 
in relation to population. Last year alone 
16,989 new units were completed here. 
Rentals in this new construction are far above 
those in controlled buildings. Those who 
favor it argue that control for another year 
will tend to bring down the rents in new 
construction; those who want to end con- 
trol, argue precisely to the contrary, claiming 
that only when rents in new construction are 
subject to competition from rents released 
from control will the level of new construc- 
tion rentals begin to fall. Nothing is proved 
one way or the other by such opinions and 
a congressional hearing could at least obtain 
pertinent facts on the need for continued 
control, 








The United Nations 
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HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
congratulate the President upon his 
statement this week wherein he said that 
there is less danger of war today than 
any time in the past year. 

At the same time, I want to congratu- 
e the Republican adviser to Secretary 
State Acheson, Mr. Dulles, on recant- 
1 his former views, aS expressed by 
tr. Herbert Hoover. The former Presi- 
dent, as you know, is urging that the 
United Nations should be reorganized 
and thereby weakened. Mr. Hoover and 
his Republican leaders are following the 
came unfortunate tactics that they advo- 
cated in bringing about the defeat of our 
entry into the League of Nations, which, 
if our country had entered, and students 
end men of affairs generally agree, would 
have precluded our entry into World War 
II and the curse of Hitlerism would not 
have been possible. 

I wish to take this opportunity of con- 
cyatulating the Chicago Sun-Times and 
its editor for the clear position they have 
taken in an editorial printed on April 
30,1950. I suggest that the entire mem- 
bership avail themselves of this logical 
reasoning, which I insert herein. 

At the same time, I observed an arti- 
cle in the Chicago Sun-Times under date 
of April 29, 1950, wherein the League of 
Women Voters at their national conven- 

on, held a few days ago at Atlantic City, 
N. J.. went on record and pledged them- 

lves to devote their energies in bring- 

about the strengthening of the 

ted Nations in the hope of ultimate 

world peace. It is very worthy of in- 
1 into the REcoRD. 

rhe editorial and article follow: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times of April 30, 
1950] 
Hoover AGAINST DULLES 

Two Republicans have come out with plans 
for revising the United Nations. But aside 
from y affiliation, John Foster Dulles and 

rbert Hoover have little in common. 

Mr. Dulles, Republican adviser to Secre- 
State Dean Acheson, wants the So- 
rnment and its satellites to stay in 
ted Nations. 
Mr. Hoover thinks “the United Nations 
i be reorganized without the Commu- 
tions in it.” 
ugh Mr. Hoover doesn't desire another 
alliance, and says he wants “to re- 
Gee the concept of the United Nations to 
t 1 purpose for which it was created,” 
k he’s misguided. Nevertheless, it is 
ely that a great many Americans will 

t Mr. Hoover has a good idea. 
newspaper feels, on the contrary, that 
ited Nations still is the best place to 
t peaceful solutions of international 

If one side is excluded from the 

tion it inevitably will become a 

place only of allies. It certainly 
elop into an alliance against the ex- 
cluded Communist states. 

In what way could the United Nations then 


serve +} 


1e high purpose for which it was 
ad? 
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Mr. Dulles thinks the United Nations could 
serve this purpose better if all the govern- 
ments in the world were members. He ad- 
vocates the admission of all effective gov- 
ernments, including Communist China. 

He admits this would give Moscow more 
votes, and even “might end a preponderant 
voting superiority of the United States.” 
But he believes that unless the UN becomes 
@ world organization its decisions cannot 
reflect reality. 

“If we want to have a world organization,” 
states Mr. Dulles, “then it should be repre- 
sentative of the world as it is.” 

Mr. Dulles wants a general conference un- 
der article 109 to review the UN Charter, to 
agree on universal membership in UN, on 
limiting the veto power, and on increasing 
the authority of the General Assembly. He 
advocates adding weighted voting in the As- 
sembly, while removing Moscow’s present 
three separate delegations. 

Mr. Dulles believes: 

“The present is, by common consent, a 
time of crisis. The world is perilously poised 
on the brink of disaster. Under that cir- 
cumstance there is no reason against, but 
every reason for, holding a world conference 
at which the concern of all peoples, par- 
ticularly the small peoples, can be made 
manifest. * * * 

“There is much to hope for, and little to 
fear, from another great world conference 
called primarily to modernize the United 
Nations in the light of its 5 years’ experience, 
and to review broadly its basic objectives of 
peace, justice, human liberty, and regulation 
of armament.” 

It is with these things in mind that UN 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie is planning to 
visit the Kremlin. He probably won't get 
very far. There is no need yet to assume that 
his mission will fail entirely. There is no 
need to assume that all of Mr. Dulles’ (and 
the administration’s) plans to improve the 
UN are hopeless. 

Yet these seem to be the assumptions of 
Herbert Hoover. Much as Mr. Hoover desires 
peace, his plan to break up the United Na- 
tions would make the cold war less cold than 
it is—possibly even hot. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times of April 29, 
1950] 


WoMEN VOTERS ApopT WORLD PEACE PROGRAM 


ATLANTIC CiTy.—The League of Women 
Voters Friday elected Mrs. John G. Lee, of 
Farmington, Conn., as its first married presi- 
dent in 30 years. It also adopted a three- 
point program for world peace. 

Mrs. Lee succeeds Anna Lord Strauss, of 
Washington. The elections followed the or- 
ganization’s adoption of a resolution affirm- 
ing its traditional position as champion of 
civil rights. 

Others elected unopposed at the closing 
session of the 5-day national convention 
here are: Mrs. Bradford L. Patton, 5532 
South Shore, former president of the Cook 
County League of Women Voters, treasurer; 
Mrs. Robert F. Leonard, Washington, first 
vice president; Mrs. Malcolm E. Cummings, 
Pittsburgh, second vice president; and Mrs. 
Walter Neale, New York, secretary, 

OUTLINE PROGRAM 

The league’s program for world peace—on 
which it will work during the next 2 years— 
pledged support of these points: 

1. Expansion of world trade and interna- 
tional economic development with maximum 
use of United Nations agencies, 

2, A continued analysis of the Federal 
budget in relation to a stable and expanding 
domestic economy, and support of such fiscal 
measures as make for a stable and expand- 
ing economy. 

3. Reorganization measures to improve ad- 
ministrative efficiency in the development 
and use of natural resources, 
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Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a resolution adopted by the town 
of Bloomfield, N. J., which is a part of the 
congressional district which I represent, 
protesting the recent directive issued by 
the Postmaster General curtailing the 
postal service: 


Whereas the United States Post. Office De- 
partment has announced a curtailment of 
mail service and deliveries to residences, in- 
dustries, and commercial establishments in 
the United States which action, in the opin- 
ion of the town council of Bloomfield, N. J., 
seriously affects the convenience and welfare 
of the Nation; and 

Whereas the town council of Bloomfield, 
N. J., is of the opinion that a survey of costs, 
charges to the public, and operating expenses 
of the United States Post Office Department 
should disclose ways and means to continue 
the present service and schedule of deliveries 
© mail to the residences, industries, and 
commercial establishments throughout the 
Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the town council of the 
town of Bloomfield record its protest to the 
curtailment of mail service and delivery by 
the United States Post Office and direct the 
town clerk to send a copy of this resolution 
to the United States Senators of New Jersey 
and to the United States Representative of 
the Tenth Congressional District, and request 
each one to record the protest of the town 
of Bloomfield to such proposed action; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives be requested to initiate such study 
or survey as shall seem desirable as expedient 
to forestall such proposed curtailment of 
postal service and deliveries. 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true 
and correct copy of resolution adopted by 
the Bloomfield town council at its meeting 
held May 1, 1950. 

J. Cory JOHNSON, 
Town Clerk, 





Save the Merchant Marine Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith 
a letter from my dear friend from 
Charleston, S. C., the Honorable Edward 
I. Condon, an alumnus of the Merchant 
Marine Academy at King’s Point, N. Y. 
Mr. Condon is qualified to speak for the 
great advantages afforded the youth of 
our country as well as the security to the 
Nation the training at Kings Point af- 
fords Americans. 

In addition, I also include a letter une 
der date of April 25 addressed to my sec. 
retary, Mr. Shuman, on the same subject 
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from Mr. Wheatley N. Hemmick, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps. 

I am thoroughly in accord with what 
these gentlemen have to say about the 
Merchant Marine Academy. Once Amer- 
ica’s merchant marine is swept from the 
seas, she will never regain it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is later than we think. 

The letters follow: 


Jas F. CONDON & SONS DEPARTMENT STORE, 
Charleston, S. C., March 31, 1950. 
Hon. L. MENDEL Rivers, 
House Office Building, 
Vashington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Rivers: On receiving 
news from my Alumni Association of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, I 
am informed that you people in Washington 
are gradually closing up the Academy at 
King’s Point, N. Y., by cutting appropriations 
ever so often. 

Losing our National Academy means a step 
down in our present-day merchant marine, 
and life line of defense. 

The city of Charleston should thrive on our 
merchant marine, and is gradually working 
toward that point, but if the Academy is 
closed, it will hurt Charleston. 

I am asking you to vote to amend H. R. 
7786, to read “that funds be specifically ear- 
marked for the purpose of covering the in- 
cidental expenses of the cadet-midshipmen, 
and that the cadet-midshipmen at the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy be given 
an allotment equivalent to that given cadets 
and midshipmen at the cther Federal 
Academies.” 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Epwarp I. Conpbon. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
MERCHANT MARINE CADET CORPs, 
New York, N. Y., April 25, 1950. 
Mr. DeLAcy SHUMAN, 
Secretary, Committee on Armed Services, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SHUMAN: I have been informed 
by Mr. Edward Condon of Charleston, S. C., 
that in reply to correspondence relative to 
the appropriations for the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, you were ad- 
vised by the Appropriations Committee and 
Admiral Knight, chief, Bureau of Maritime 
Services that, although the $65 monthly al- 
lotment is being discontinued the allotment 
of $200 which is to provide in kind for uni- 
forms and textbooks, will be substituted and 
that everything else is provided for. This 
is not true. I would refer to the bulletin 
enclosed in which we outlined the actual 
expenses of the cadet-midshipmen and in 
which it is evident that either of these items 
listed will have to be eliminated or will have 
to be met by the families of the cadet-mid- 
shipmen. 

Also I would like to point out that the 
percentage of graduates who received ap- 
pointments in the merchant marine is, I feel, 
rather good. Of the last graduating class, 
June 1949, 80 percent were actually aboard 
American-flag vessels by October of 1949. 
The steamship companies in a recent survey 
by Professor Seward of Yale University in- 
dicated a need for 235 graduates in the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy in 
the present year 1950. This June the acad- 
emy will graduate 232 cadet-midshipmen. 

I believe that Admiral Knight has been 
forced into a position where he must ac- 
cept the Bureau of the Budget’s recommen- 
dation concerning the allowances for the 
cadet-midshipmen and that he has at- 
tempted to support this recommendation as 
far as possible. 

With regard to the advice given you that 
the difference in pay for the merchant ma- 


rine cadets and the cadets at West Point 
and Annapolis is due to the fact that mer- 
chant marine cadets are not required to 
enter Government service upon-the com- 
pletion of their training while the cadets 
from Annapolis and West Point must enter 
a period of active service upon completion 
of their schooling, I would like to bring 
your attention to the notarized statement 
which each cadet-midshipman must sign be- 
fore admittance to the Academy in which 
he swears to serve in the United States 
Navy if so desired for a period of at least 
2 years after graduation. The latter part 
of this week I will be in Washington and 
would like to further discuss this matter 
with you and Congressman RIVERS. 

I believe that if the appropriation act is 
passed in the House as it now stands it 
will ultimately mean the defeat of the en- 
tire concept of maritime training and the 
eventual closing of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. 

Sincerely yours, 
WHEATLEY M. HEMMICK, Jr., 
Executive Vice President, 


Our China Policy—What Went Wrong? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting in the REcorD an 
article by Mr. W. K. Kelsey that ap- 
peared recently in the Detroit News, en- 
titled “Our China Policy—What Went 
Wrong?” 

The record of what went on in China 
in the confused postwar years is a long 
and complex one. I think that this ar- 
ticle serves as a very useful, brief review 
of that record. It follows: 

Our CHINA PoLicy—WuHaAT WENT WRONG? 

(By W. K. Kelsey) 


Undoubtedly mainland China is in the 
hands of the Chinese Communists. 

Therefore, say many Americans, we have 
been defeated in China. 

The question then arises, where did our 
Chinese policy begin to go wrong? 

What should the Government have done 
that it failed to do? 

What did it do to help bring about the 
Communist triumph? 

A siudy of the history of China from the 
defeat of Japan to the present time has 
yielded this writer little light on these mat- 
ters. Some Senator may Know the answers; 
f so, it would be good to have his analysis. 

At- the end of the war, China’s economy 
was pretty well ruined. Industry was at a 
standstill; the currency had gone to pot; 
large sections of the people were without 
food. Relief and reconstruction were ur- 
gently indicated, and were undertaken by 
both the United Nations and the United 
States. 

Qur political policy at that time was to 
try to achieve the unity of China. Gen. Pat- 
rick J. Hurley worked to bring it about, but 
he said his attempts were being sabotaged by 
the State Department. 

In December 1945 President Truman an- 
nounced that our policy was to bring about a 
cessation of hostilities between the Nation- 
alist troops and the Communists, who had 
skillfully fought the Japanese in the north, 
and to arrange for a national conference of 
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representatives of all major political elementg 
in China to seek unification, 

For these purposes the President sent Gen 
George C. Marshall to China. Our mari; 
remained in the country to look to the dis. 
armament.and evacuation of Japanese, 

Anything wrong, so far? 


GENERAL MARSHALL IN CHINA 


General Marshall went to China after 
conference of representatives of Britain 
Russia, and the United States in Moscow had 
agreed on the need for a united and demo. 
cratic China under the National Govern. 
ment, for broad participation by democratic 
elements in all branches of the National Gov. 
ernment, and for a cessation of civil strife. 
Such was the program General Marshall trieq 
toimplement. He remained in China a year, 
and got nowhere. 

There were innumerable conferences with 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang, with 
the Communists, and with both parties to. 
gether. But much of General Marshall’s 
time was spent in trying to bring about a 
truce between Nationalist and Communist 
armies, between whom fights broke out in 
many sectors, on various grounds. The fact 
seems to be that neither side was willing to 
give up any territory which it occupied until 
a political settlement had been reached. 
But it was impossible to secure a political 
settlement as long as the armies were dis- 
puting. 

The Communists persisted in demanding 
that there be no merger of the two armies 
under a single government until a political 
compromise had determined the nature of 
the government. The Nationalists held that 
until the armies had come under a single 
command, it was useless to talk about for- 
mation of a national government. 

Meanwhile the Communists were protest- 
ing against the presence of our marines fa 
China, insisting that they were aiding the 
Nationalists side in protecting the movement 
of Nationalist occupying troops into Man- 
churia and seeing that, as the Russians 
moved out, Nationalist soldiers replaced them 
even in territory claimed by the Commu- 
nists. 

In November 1946, we signed a treaty of 
friendship and commerce with the Nation- 
alist government. In December, President 
Truman reiterated American policy to aid 
the Chinese people in achieving peace and 
economic recovery under the Nationalist re- 
gime. 

Anything wrong so far? 

In November 1946, a national assembly 
convened at Nanking to work out a con- 
stitution for China. The Communists boy- 
cotted it. On December 25, the assembly 
adopted the constitution. The Communists 
refused to recognize it. 

On January 8, 1947, General Marshall 
packed his bags and started home, after as- 
serting that the salvation of China “would 
be the assumption of leadership by the lib- 
erals in the Government and in the minority 
parties,” and blaming extremists in both 
camps for thwarting his efforts to restore 
peace. 

By summer the war had been resumed 
on a wide scale, Nationalist troops winning 
some important victories. 

In July, President Truman sent Gen. Al- 
bert C. Wedemeyer to China to study the 
situation. After a month’s stay’ he reported 
the need of drastic, far-reaching political 
and economic reforms in the Government. 

It was announced that from VJ-day to 
July 15, 1947, China had received $561,000,- 
0CO in delivered aid from the United States. 
This did not include the $20,000,000 in cul- 
tural aid voted by Congress that year, nor 
the 22 naval vessels handed over as gifts, 
in 1948. And in that year Congress provided 
for an additional $463,000,000 for Chinese 
aid, and it was estimated that $63,000,000 
worth of fighting equipment had been given 
the Nationalist armies, 








throughout 1948 the Na- 
tionalists continued to lose battles and 
cities, and whenever an army or a city 
surrendered, the Communists availed them- 
selves of captured arms—including Ameri- 


can weapons. : 
Anything wrong with our Chinese policy 


Nevertheless, 


so far? ‘ 
WHERE DID OUR POLICY FAIL? 

It may be charged that in the civil war 
which was resumed after General Marshall 
had washed his hands of China, we might 
have given Chiang Kai-shek more military 
aid. But it is doubtful if Congress would 
have been willing. 

At the end of the war with Japan, China 
had a large army trained by American 
oficers and provided with American arms 


to fight the Japs. What became of it? 
What became of the arms and supplies fur- 
nished out of surplus war stores? Some of 
them certainly fell into Communist hands. 

By the end of 1948 our choice lay appar- 
ently between spending more hundreds of 
millions for aid to the incompetent leaders 


of Chiang’s armies, or sending armies of 
our own into China to carry on effective war 
against the Communists. Such interven- 
tion could not be seriously considered. 

It would have been a provocation to 
Russia to intervene on the other side, and 
it might thus have been the cause of an- 
other general war. 

There was not in that year, and there has 
not been since, any showing of public 
opinion in this country in favor of either 
vast expenditures to bolster the Nationalists, 
or armed intervention in their behalf. 

Where, then, did our Chinese policy go 


wrong? At what stage should it have been 
changed, and how? It seems to this writer 
that the critics of our policy, to be con- 
sistent, must make a showing on these 
points, 





Agriculture Yearbooks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing information about the Yearbook of 


Agriculture is provided by the yearbook 
editor in response to requests from Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

In accordance with Public Law 146, 
Eighty-first Congress, no yearbook will 


be published in 1950. That law—an act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses—provided: 

For reprinting [in 1950] the 1948 Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Yearbook, Grass, for the 
use of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
Schitatives, respectively, in the ratio of 110,- 
000 to 360,000 copies (of which not to ex- 
ceed $156,674 shall be available for the year- 
book reprint for such use). 


Thus, 179,667 copies of Grass were re- 
Printed in April 1950 for congressional 
distribution—425 copies for each Member 
of the Senate and 312 copies for each 
Member of the House. No copies were 
-~ ided for the Department of Agricul- 
ure 

During the 1949 hearings, before the 
sudcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
Propriations, House of Representatives— 

XCVI—App.——210 
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part I, pages 255-258—the following 
were some of the points brought out: 

Members of the Congress do not have 
enough copies of the yearbook to get 
them into the hands of the farmers they 
should reach. Rising printing costs—in 
1949—necessitated last-minute changes 
in number of pages and material just be- 
fore publication. A decrease in the 1948 
appropriation necessitated a reduction 
in the yearbook staff, which now com- 
prises the editor and a typist. It is not 
expected that a new yearbook can now 
be put out every 12 months. Every ef- 
fort is made by the editor to make the 
yearbooks readable and understandable 
by the layman and the average practical 
farmer. 

Work is in progress on the next year- 
book. Most of the manuscript should 
be ready for the Government Printing 
Office by July and, based on previous 
experience, 8 to 10 months would be re- 
quired for printing and binding. 

That, volume will be devoted to the 
utilization, processing, new uses, byprod- 
ucts, residues, and marketing of farm 
products, notably those in oversupply. 
Nearly all farm crops are discussed— 
among them fruits, vegetables, corn, 
oats, wheat, peanuts, wood, cotton, to- 
bacco, sugarcane, sugar beets, starch, 
potatoes, sweetpotatoes, citrus, honey, 
maple, rice, soybeans, rubber, sorghum, 
wool, feathers, fats and oils, cottonseed, 
eggs, meat, milk, and other dairy prod- 
ucts, hides, naval stores. 

Among the processes considered are 
antibiotics, enzymes, fermentation acids, 
alcohol, waste byproducts, freezing and 
dehydration, locker plants, handling of 
fibers, and many more. Numerous ex- 
amples are drawn from the work at State 
experiment stations, industrial labora- 
tories, the four regional research labor- 
atories, and other Government agen- 
cies. The tools of research—biology, 
chemistry, physics, and other tech- 
niques—are explained, to exemplify the 
possibilities of further food and non- 
food uses of the products of American 
farms. The volume is written for the 
nonscientific reader. 

The goal is to produce a volume of 
practical use and interest to a large seg- 
ment of United States citizens—farmers, 
who have an interest in what happens 
to their products after leaving the farm 
and who will use the information for 
planning future operations; industrial- 
ists, who will find many details on the 
processing techniques and gain informa- 
tion on laboratory discoveries that bear 
on their fields; housewives, who will get 
information on such subjects as bread, 
nutritive values of foods, detergents and 
soaps, natural and synthetic fibers, pres- 
ervation of food; high school and col- 
lege students: and the general citizen, 
for whom is given a survey of important 
scientific developments that touch his 
life in many ways. 

Great interest has been shown in the 
recent yearbooks, as shown in sales 
figures of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments—which are in addition to ap- 
proximately 234,000 copies distributed by 
Members of the Congress: 


1943-47, Science in Farming-...-...- 23, 000 
DOGG, . GRR cnccccnccnsdsccceuseannc< 23,473 
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In addition, the Superintendent of 
Documents has contracted recently for 
the additional printing, for sale, of 10,000 
copies of Science in Farming and 20,000 
copies of Trees. Four thousand of those 
copies of Trees have been ordered and 
paid for and are included in the sales 
figure above. 

For comparison, 8,946 copies, 10,852 
copies, and 15,028 copies were sold of the 
1936, 1938, and 1941 yearbooks, respec- 
tively. 

Several factors determine the selection 
of a yearbook subject—evidences of in- 
terest and need on the part of farmers, 
Congressmen, and the general public; 
the amount of printed matter available 
elsewhere on the subject; and the avail- 
ability of writers and material in the 
scheduled time. 

The yearbook is a congressional docu- 
ment, issued under an organic law of 
1894. 

Because of the time needed to plan, 
write, organize, edit, and print the year- 
book, three volumes are in the mill at 
one time—one is in active production, 
one is in the stage of writing, and one 
is in the preliminary stage of discussion 
and outlining. 





Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Sveaker, indica- 
tive of the need for continued Federal 
rent control and orderly decontrol is 
a survey released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. It has been found, accord- 
ing to the figures from the Bureau, that 
premature decontrol in six large cities 
resulted in soaring rents and greater 
hardship on renters. While every city 
has had the right to end controls since 
April 1, 1949, of 90 cities having a 1940 
population of 100,000, only 8 had exer- 
cised that right. 

My colleague from New Jersey, Con- 
gressman HuGH J. ADDONIzIO, a member 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee and well informed on the subject 
of rent control, has stated: “That I am 
convinced of the need for continuing a 
law which provides for orderly decon- 
trol at the right time,” citing the hous- 
ing shortage in his district as a basis 
for the need. Congressman ADDONIZIO’S 
district, which takes in a good portion 
of Newark, adjoins the district which 
I represent. I concur with my able col- 
league in urging that immediate consid- 
eration be given this very pressing prob- 
lem. A gradual and orderly process of 
decontrol which will not work hardship 
on veterans and others who have al- 
ready suffered hardship from the hous- 
ing shortage is undoubtedly the most 
equitable, the fairest, and the most pru- 
dent course to pursue. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include herein 
the following pertinent editorial which 
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appeared in the Newark Evening News 
of Sunday, April 30, 1950: 


ASKED AND OFFERED 


Mayors of seven of New Jersey’s largest 
cities, including Newark’s Ralph Villani, have 
appealed to the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to release a bill which 
would extend Federal rent controls beyond 
June 30, which is the date the present law 
dies. Mayor Villani said housing conditions 
in Newark are acute. 

Representative ADDONIZIO agrees and says 
the shortage in his district, New Jersey's 
eley ith, is most sesious for tenants who 
cani.vt afford to pay more than $75 a month, 
He’s for continued rent ceilings until con- 
trols can be lifted without widespread 
hardship. 

Real estate spokesmen maintain there is 
plenty of rental housing. Let’s take a look 
at the classified columns of the Newark 
News, an accurate mirror of real estate con- 
ditions in New Jersey. Take Wednesday 
night. There were 58 advertisements of va- 
cancies in Newark and vicinity. Of these, 49 
offered only one apartment each. In those 
which advertised more than one, the offer- 
ings included two to 444 rooms at $57 to 
$105, 2 and 3% from $75, 2 rooms at $70, 3 
rooms at $88 and $92. In those which adver- 
tised only 1 apartment, rents included $100 
for 4 rooms, $92 for 314, $125 for 4, $150 for 
5, $100 for 5, $90 for 4. 

Now we come to apartments wanted. 

There were 61 advertisements. Of those 
advertisers who mentioned rent, 11 wanted 
4 or 5 rooms and 12 wanted 3 or 4 rooms, 
Of those who want a minimum of 4 rooms, 
the average offered rental was $68, or $17 a 
room. Of those who need a minimum of 3 
rooms, the average offered rental was $57.50, 
or $19 a room. 

But the available vacancies averaged $96.40 
for ¢-room apartments, or $24.10 a room. 
Three-room apartments averaged $92.75, or 
$30 a room. Thus thcre is a gap of $28.40 be- 
tween offered and asking price for 4-room 
apartments and a gap of $35.25 between of- 
fered and asking price for 3-room apartments, 

These figures, of course, are not conclu- 
sive, but they are indicative. They prove 
tha’ the shortage is in shelter for those able 
to pay not more than $75. And they sug- 
gest what would happen if rents generally 
were decontrolled. There would be a preci- 
pitate rise throughout this area. The scar- 
city of vacancies in the desired rent range 
means that thousands of tenants would have 
no alternative but to pay whatever was 
demanded. 





Past Comments on National Health 
Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention to the following 
safe-and-sane editorial which appeared 
in the Lincoln Journal, of Lincoln, Nebr., 
under date of Wednesday, May 11, 1949, 
as it seems to be so very much to the 
point that I feel it should have far wider 
circulation than it has hitherto received: 

EDITORIAL COMMENT AND OPINION 
SLOGANS AS MEDICAL PRACTICE 


If the publicity campaign of the American 
Medical Association against national health 
insurance, as outlined in a recent issue of 
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Everyday magazine, is correctly described by 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, then it is an odd 
sort of thing indeed for which a million dol- 
lars has already been raised by a head tax of 
$25 on doctors. Its philosophy is epitomized 
in a Post-Dispatch editorial by this adage, 
long associated with the profession of public 
relations: 

“You don’t have to make a thing better if 
you can sell it to enough people as it is.” 

The campaign laid out by the counseling 
firm of Whitaker & Baxter is based on that 
philosophy almost wholly, writes the editor. 
“It intends to put slogans in the mouths of 
doctors, to dose PTA meetings and the like 
with propaganda pills lusciously sugar-coat< 
ed. Unless people are prone to believe what 
they are told in preference to what they can 
see with their own eyes, and we don’t think 
they are, the AMA campaign is largely going 
to consist of the medical profession talking 
to itself. 

“The head of a family swamped with a $500 
surgical and hospital bill for which he has 
saved no money whatever—the person who 
struggles along in discomfort for years be- 
cause he can’t afford to pay the exorbitant 
prices the dental cartel charges for plates— 
are not going to form their opinions on the 
basis of anybody’s slick slogans. 

“Public approval will wait on improvement 
in the services themselves, and when it comes 
no slogans or high pressure campaign will 
be required to convince anyone it’s here.” 


There also appeared in the October 8, 
1949, issue of Capital Comment, pub- 
lished by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee at Washington, D. C., the follow- 
ing about the present attitude of the 
American Medical Association: 

Syndicated Columnist Peter Edson, whose 
objective reporting has won him national 
awards, recently summed up the AMA's posi- 
tion on a health program, as put forth by 
the AMA publicity staff, as follows: 

“Clem Whitaker, director of the AMA-edu- 
cational campaign, says medical care of the 
indigent isn’t the doctors’ problem. That is 
said to be the problem of the local com- 
munity in which he lives. The man may 
be sick only because he also needs food, 
clothing, or housing. 

“None of the AMA spokesmen will take a 
position on whether there should be Federal 
aid for housing or feeding the undernour- 
ished. They do believe that there should be 
Federal aid for hospital construction, Federal 
aid for medical education, Federal aid for 
research. 7 

“But they are against bills providing med- 
ical care for all school children. That would 
be socialized medicine. They are against 
laws for national-health insurance. That 
would be socialized medicine. 

“In summary, Federal subsidies for the 
doctors seem to be all right, but Federal aid 
for their patients is all wrong.” 


My position in reference to socialized 
medicine and compulsory national health 
insurance has been so grossly misrepre- 
sented in the past that I wish once again 
to make my legislative stand on these 
matters clear. I have always been of 
the thought that socialized medicine 
should never find a place in our Govern- 
ment set-up. But socialized medicine 
and national health insurance are two 
different things, as the slightest investi- 
gation will disclose. 

It seems to me that the medical pro- 
fession has been grossly deceived by some 
interests or some sources and have re- 
fused to investigate or learn the differ- 
ence between socialized medicine and na- 
tional health insurance. 

There are at least three national 
health-insurance bills pending in the 








Congress now which are compulsory tn 
nature. Having had some disastrous 
life-insurance experience personally, as 
far as loading up on insurance was con. 
cerned, I can see the danger of com. 
pulsory health insurance to many well. 
meaning persons. 

I think that we need some sort of 
national health insurance, if private in. 
surance companies cannot do the job 
but any such insurance should be volun. 
tary and by that I mean that the indi- 
vidual should be accorded the right to 
say whether he wants the insurance or 
not and to choose his doctor and the 
doctor should have the right to accept or 
reject the patient. 

There are many people who would not 
want national health insurance such as 
persons who already have adequate in- 
surance of their own choosing with pri- 
vate insurance concerns, persons who 
work for railroads and other large busi- 
ness institutions, as well as certain pub- 
lic and quasi-public businesses and, of 
course, all veterans have a hospital, med- 
ical, and dental plan already and it 
would be of no use to compel these vet- 
erans who are employed to take out na- 
tional health insurance. In other words, 
I do not believe in loading up people who 
do not need it with health or accident 
insurance whether it be Government in- 
surance or private insurance. 

It is my most earnest hope that when 
the fog of misrepresentation has cleared 
away that some voluntary plan of na- 
tional health insurance will be evolved 
which will be safe, sane, and workable, 





Curtailment of Postal Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, as 
sponsor of H. R. 8205, to rescind the or- 
der of the Postmaster General curtailing 
certain postal services, I was pleased to 
receive the following resolution of the 
city of Newark, N. J.: 

Whereas Postmaster General Donaldson 


has recently issued a directive curtailing 
mail deliveries and other services generally, 
and particularly mail deliveries in residen- 


tial districts, from two trips a day to one 
trip a day therein; with resulting incon- 
venient and unsatisfactory delivery service, 
all of which is a departure from long-estab- 
lished practice and a retardation of mail 
service, to the disadvantage of busine S 
well as residents of the city of Newark; and 

Whereas the curtailment of the services 
aforesaid will result in reduction of employ- 
ment in the postal service, will add to 
ent unemployment, and will be produc! 
of hardship unreasonably imposed upon cur 
people; and 

Whereas it is the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to sustain present essential Gov- 
ernment activities and employment and to 
avoid creating unemployment when in : 
any economy effected will result in imp 
a burden upon State and municipality which 
may arise therefrom: Now, therefore, be 1t 

Resolved by the Board of Commissione of 
the City of Newark, That we, for and in be- 
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half of the citizens of our city, do hereby 

dd sg ourselves to the President of the 

14 States and to the Postmaster Gen- 

ral, and respectfully request that the afore- 

eid directive curtailing postal-delivery 

‘ rei e and the same shall be withdrawn, 

the following grounds: 

. Curtailment of services will 

rdship on our citizens; 

9 Will result in increased unemployment 

and possible strain on relief lcad; 

"3 Any economy which might be effected 
i warrant this drastic action; and 





work a 








it further 
Resolved, That the city clerk shall for- 
ward copies of this resolution to President 
uman and to Postmaster General Donald- 
son: and to the United States Senators from 
New Jersey, and the Congressmen of the 
Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Districts. 

RALPH A. VILLANI, 

Leo P. CARLIN, 

STecPHEN J. MORAN, 

J. B. KEENAN, 

M. ELLENSTEIN, 

Board of Commissioners of the City 
of Newark, N. J. 





The Secretary and Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, Hon. George 
Meany, Predicts Doctors Will Eventu- 
ally Hail Health Insurance as a Boon 
to Their Patients and Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared on April 18, 1950, in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Weekly News 
Service, a very timely and enlightening 
article entitled ‘“‘“Meany Predicts Doctors 
Will Hail Health Insurance,” which ar- 
icle is well worth reading and giving 
serious consideration. It is as follows: 

NEw YorK.—A. F. of L. Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany predicted that the American 
Medical Association “will be forced to ad- 
mit tter it is enacted” that health insur- 
ance is “the best break the doctors of this 
country ever got—to say nothing of their 


patients 
. Suse 


In a speech which summed up A. F. of L. 
hilosophy and reasons for choosing a liberal 

in the 1950 elections, Mr. Meany said 

‘an people are not asking handouts 
ir Government but “are paying our 
ra 1 convinced that the American peo- 
Willing to pay still higher taxes for 
lequate protection against economic 
and for new programs such as health 

* he said. 

iny spoke in presenting a citation 
ic service from the League for Indus- 
cracy to Senator HERBERT H. LEH- 
LEHMAN said in acceptance that 
{ the welfare state spend their time 
Communists while opposing meas- 

would weaken communism, 

iny said: 
it me to preface my remarks on free- 
1 the welfare state by admitting that 
1 be >in both. More than that, I believe 
h freedom and a state of welfare can 
uld be enjoyed by the American peo- 
ple at the same time. 

I am sure, does our special guest— 
thor LEHMAN—because his whole public 


At) 
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career has been aimed at the achievement 
of those goals. That is one of the chief rea- 
sons why the labor movement has always 
regarded him so highly. 

“Of course, there is no such thing as a 
welfare state, neither here in America nor 
anywhere else in the world. To liberals, the 
welfare state is an ideal worth working for 
and fighting for. To the reactionary poli- 
ticlans who pounced upon the phrase for 
propaganda purposes, the welfare state was 
merely something to frighten people into vot- 
ing against their own interests. 

“Fortunately, the great majority of the 
American people do not get panicked that 
easily. They have more common sense. 

“A free government, like ours, was estab- 
lished in the first place not to rule the peo- 
ple, but to serve them. 

“The Government does not deprive us of 
any liberties by such services as workmen’s 
compensation, bank deposit insurance, crop 
insurance and social security. The only com- 
pulsion in any of these programs is the pay- 
ment of taxes for the insurance provided, 
and taxes always have been and always will 
be with us. 

“I am convinced that the American people 
are willing to pay still higher taxes for more 
adequate protection against economic dis- 
asters and for new programs, such as health 
insurance. 

“When the welfare state slogan fell flat, 
the reactionaries hunted around for a new 
phrase and came up with the hand-out state. 
All of us who pay taxes for the extremely 
meager economic and social insurance which 
our Government, as yet, affords us realize 
quite clearly that we are not getting any 
hand-outs but are paying our own way. 

“But, speaking of hand-outs, it is some- 
what surprising to me that our reactionary 
friends never do refer to the very consider- 
able hand-outs which our Government has 
generously awarded to big business in the 
past and the heavy subsidies which it is still 
pouring out. 

“Was it a ‘hand-out state’ when the Gov- 
ernment spent millions to help the railroads 
build transcontinental transportation net- 
works? 

“Was it a ‘hand-out state’ when the Gov- 
ernment paid heavy subsidies to American 
shipping, so that an adequate merchant ma- 
rine could be maintained against foreign 
competition? 

‘Is it a ‘hand-out state’ when the Gov- 
ernment subsidizes the airlines through 
higher air-mail payments than are econom- 
ically justified? 

“Is it a ‘hand-out state’ when the Gov- 
ernment deliberately takes a loss on second- 
class mail in order to help publications cir- 
culate more widely? Do you ever hear the 
newspapers and their friends in Congress 
complain about Government largess when 
big business is the direct beneficiary? 

“The American Federation of Labor is, and 
has consistently been, a firm defender of 
our free-enterprise system. As a general 
policy, we do not believe it wise or prudent 
for the Government to invade the field of 
private business, wherever private enterprise 
is serving the public well. If any of the 
social-justice programs undertaken by the 
New Deal or Fair Deal were actually dam- 
aging to private business, we would be 
among the first to object. ut, has private 
business really suffered under the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal? 

“T am sure We can all remember back as 
far as 1933 when Franklin Ro took 
office. Our financial structure on the brink 
of complete disaster; agriculture prostrate, 
and the buying power of our people at the 
lowest point in 40 years; small business 
failures at an all-time high. 

“We didn’t hear any arguments about stat- 
ism or socialism from the great leaders of 
industry in those days. No—on the contrary 
they flocked to Washington by the thou- 
sands with all sorts of proposals by which 
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they hoped the new administration would 
save them from disaster. That they were 
saved by the prompt actions of that admin- 
istration is a matter of history. 

“And how have the great captains of in- 
dustry, who were the architects of our ruin 
back in the twenties, made out under the 
Fair Deal which they now so viciously con- 
demn through their spokesmen? * * * 

“Iam not going to bore you with any long- 
winded analysis of the present position of 
big business. Let me simply quote from a 
report, just out, by the United States News, 
which is edited by David Lawrence. This 
special report appeared in the March 24 
issue of that publication. Here is the quota- 
tion: 

“ ‘American corporations, as a group, are 
rolling in money. In four postwar years they 
have invested €60,000,000,000 in new plant 
and equipment; they have increased other 
assets by $11,000,000,000; they have added 
$21,000,000,000 to reserves for depreciation, 
and they still have $40,000,000,000 in cash 
and Government bonds on hand. 

“‘*Never before was the financial position 
of United States business so strong.’ 

“I think those figures tell the story. To- 
day, the insurance companies, who so bitterly 
fought us every step of the way to prevent 
workmen's compensation and social security 
are making more money than they know 
what todowith. Today, the utility interests 
which tried every fair and foul means of 
blocking the rural electrification program are 
silently splitting up huge dividends from 
increased sales of electric power and electric 
appliances. 

“In the same way, I venture to predict, the 
American Medical Association, which is so 
frantically campaigning against health in- 
surance, will be forced to admit, after it is 
enacted, that it was the best break the doc- 
tors of this country ever got, to say nothing 
of their patients. 

“This controversy over the policies of the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal is nothing new. 
It goes back to our very beginning as a na- 
tion. Simply stated, it is: Shall our polit- 
ical and economic policy be what the people 
want? Or shall it be what some superior 
guiding group may think is best for the 
people? 

“The present-day Bourbons of our country 
talk about statism, socialism, and the wel- 
fare state. To me labels, with the excep- 
tion of the union label, are more or less 
without meaning. I am for the greater wel- 
fare and security of all the people of this 
Nation. I believe that it is a proper function 
of a democratic government to strive for a 
better life for ail its people, including those 
who work for wages. Put any label you de- 
sire on this effort for a better day—statism, 
New Deal, socialism, Fair Deal, or welfare 
state—I am still for it. 

“In your time and in mine, I am confident 
that the American people, by their own de- 
cision in free elections, will be able to achieve 
a greater degree of human welfare and 
security and will discover that their free- 
doms have been broadened, rather than cur- 
tailed, in the process.” 





World Without God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, May 6, 1950 
Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call attention to an ex- 
cellent editorial comment on commune 
ism, which appeared in the May 2, 1950, 
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issue of the News-Tribune, Waltham, 
Mass. Here is summed up, in a few 
poignant paragraphs, a precise descrip- 
tion of what human existence would be 
in a Communist world and it is well 
worth reading. The article follows: 


Wor”p WITHOUT GoD 


When communism takes over, all the 
things men have held dear throughout his- 
tory are taken away. Communist rule is 
an insidious thing, affecting one liberty at 
a time until all are gone. 

What goes on behind the iron curtain in 
Russia is more or less a matter of conjecture, 
but it is known there is little personal free- 
dom, and the Russian people are virtual 
slaves of the government. A clearer pic- 
ture of Communist rule is found in the 
Russian zone of Germany. 

Latest move there is an attack on reli- 
gion. The young are being taught there 
is no God, and that Christ never lived at 
all. Forcible attempts are being made to 
replace the Christian faith with dialectical 
materialism, especially in the schools. Ap- 
peals to the government by distressed pa- 
rents have been ignored. 

Police force is back of the movement to 
drive religion out of the lives of the people. 
Unless the children say the things they are 
told to say, and take part in activities arbi- 
trarily imposed, they face punishment. Pa- 
rents are told they will be deprived of what 
little freedom remains, their jobs and their 
bread, if they do not join in the move to 
make eastern Germany a pagan land. 

Here is communism in its ultimate de- 
velopment, a world without a God and with- 
out hope. 





A Splendid Editorial Comment on Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman’s Veto of H. R. 
1758, the So-Called Kerr Natural-Gas 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday May 6, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
our great President, Harry S. Truman, 
so wisely vetoed H. R. 1758, the so-called 
Kerr natural-gas bill, wails, editorially 
and otherwise, have poured forth 
through the media of money-locked 
newspapers and other publications 
throughout the land, which sheets are 
engaged always in doing disservice to 
the natural-gas buying and natural-gas 
using public. A number of insertions 
from these sources have been made in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, and they, too, 
have bewailed the fact that this allegedly 
dicta-overruling and _ legal-clarifying 
measure got the knockout punch from 
our splendid people-elected and people- 
serving President. 

I dare say more financial tears have 
been shed over the inglorious demise of 
this dollar-catching bill than has ever 
heretofore poured forth from avaricious, 
greedy, and selfish eyes. 

It is most heartening indeed to find 
that many newspapers in our land which 
have not degenerated tc the sordid level 
of “kept” news-dispensing journalism 


have spoken out fearlessly and in a most 
appreciative way about the wisdom and 
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courage displayed by our Chief Executive 
in turning thumbs down on this legisla- 
tive wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

I now shall place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point an outstanding edi- 
torial which appeared in the May 17, 
1950, issue of the Lincoln Star, a daily 
Democratic newspaper, published at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., which was authored by its 
distinguished editor, the Honorable J. E. 
Lawrence. 

This editorial is as follows: 


TRUMAN VETO 


President Truman’s veto of the Kerr nat- 
ural-gas bill was a vindication of the faith 
which millions of Americans placed in the 
Chief Executive. 

If Washington observers of the stature of 
Drew Pearson, Mark Childs, Tom Stokes, and 
Bob Allen are correct, the bill which the 
President vetoed was an uncalled for, un- 
bridled grab by powerful interests. In prac- 
tical effect, it was a move by the so-called 
independent natural-gas producers to get 
out from under rate regulation by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. It has been said 
that the bill would take between $100,000,000 
or double that amount from the pockets of 
the consumers of natural gas. Right here in 
Lincoln, and in other Nebraska communities, 
there is an illustration of its possible results 
in the application of the Northern Natural 
Gas Co, to raise its rates. While that action 
is based upon a ruling by the Kansas Utility 
Commission granting the company an in- 
crease, it was a striking parallel that the step 
was planned at the time the Kerr bill was up 
for passage and notice came almost simule- 
taneously with final congressional action, 

It wasn’t an easy decision for the little 
man, The amazing thing is that Mr. Truman, 
when the chips are down and issues of great 
consequence to the American people are to 
be determined, comes to the front with a 
magnificent display of courage. I mean 
courage. That veto of his required him to 
turn thumbs down on Democrat Bos Kerr, 
a@ man in the gas business himself, who has 
spent most of his time greasing the path for 
congressional approval of his bill. It meant 
that the President had to soak the Speaker 
of the House, another Democrat, and a 
powerful Democrat, SAM RAYBURN, also with 
a veto. It meant that Mr. Truman deliber- 
ately invited the retaliation of a majority of 
the Democratic Members of the Senate. In 
the field of politics, that is the kind of 
courage the American people admire. 

At no time has this bill made sense to the 
consuming American public. Its sponsors 
have claimed that in removing them from 
the regulation of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, there would be no increased costs for 
natural gas, but on the contrary, competition 
in the system of free enterprise would take 
care of all that and the consumer might even 
benefit. How their hearts bled for the con- 
sumer. What kind of sense does that make? 
In his veto message, Mr. Truman pointed out 
that the natural factors relating to the pro- 
duction and distribution of natural gas 
limited the competition of free enterprise, 
which is a matter of common kunowledge. 
Even more, it is difficult to believe that the 
people behind this bill were busy turning 
heaven and earth in order to open up a hot 
competitive fight in the natural-gas field. 

Well, the people won a victory, thanks to 
Mr. Truman. They could well think soberly 
upon this great fight now in progress in 
Washington. There are other bills of equal 
interest to the American people still pending. 
They relate very directly to the future of 
America. In all the chorus of today, part 
of the time, a thundering denunciation of 
communism to detract public attention; part 
of the time a “sweet song of free enterprise” 
to lull the people to sleep and to arouse a 
recognized devotion to the system of capital- 
ism. Who is there in this country that wants 





to tear capitalism apart? Who fs there tn 
this country that doesn’t recognize that 
regulation of a sensible character is the 
strongest safeguard to capitalism that exists» 
Mr. Truman met this challenge and met it 
nobly. 





Report of Chicago Community Fund 
Stresses Housing Shortage—A Factual 
Picture From an Authoritative Source 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday the Banking and Currency 
Committee starts the public hearings on 
the Spence bill for the extension of rent 
control. As far as Chicago is concerned, 
the termination of rent control on June 
30 of this year would result in a situation 
of extreme distress which none of the 
Members from that city would wish to 
contemplate. 

I on several occasions have called the 
attention of the House to the continuing 
lack of housing in Chicago within the 
means of a large segment of our popula- 
tion and of the certain tragedy which 
was certain to befall our people if the 
controls ceased before the present hous- 
ing shortage had been eased. I have 
sought to present the matter factually, 
and without any exaggeration, which I 
think will be shown by the following news 
article from the conservative Chicago 
Daily News of April 28, 1950, appearing 
under a four-column headline, “95,000 
families doubled up here—144,000 living 
in houses unfit for human beings”: 
NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND FAMILIES Dovusiep 

Up—144,000 FAMILIES IN HOUSES UNFIT FOR 

HuMAN BEINGS To LIVE IN 

This description of Chicago’s need for 
housing is given by the Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago in its annual report on 
unmet needs, submitted to the community 
fund. 

The lack of adequate housing is the pri- 
mary problem in the divisions of education 
and recreation, and family and child welfare. 

“In almost every statement housing 4p- 
pears as the foremost community problem 
affecting the work of family and children's 
agencies,” the report says. 

“Lack of housing, hazardous housing, 
wholesale evictions, and exorbitant rentals 
for poor dwellings were all listed under the 
general subject of housing.” 





American Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, May 6, 1950 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following speech made 
by Glenn McCarthy to the combined 
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service clubs of Gainesville, Tex., April 
19, 1950: 

It is an honor to be invited here today to 
participate in the opening of the Gainesville 
community circus. My good friend. Virgil 
Shepherd, of course, gave me no alternative. 
He called me and told me I was coming. 
I'm glad he did. 

The Gainesville circus is one of the finest 
demonstrations of the meaning of American 
opportunity and initiative in our country 
today. I have heard how your citizens from 
all walks of life join together for the purpose 
of building a community tradition; how op- 
portunity is afforded young performers to get 
their first experience, and how boys and girls 
get their first training in business. All of 
this is done in what has become known as 
the Gainesville spirit, to building a commu- 
nity better than it would be otherwise, and 
to aid in worth-while charitable undertak- 
ings. 

“No man could be less than proud to be 
selected for a part in these festivities, par- 
ticularly an outsider. To be with people 
like you is honor enough, and I appreciate 
the invitation you gave me. 

I was asked to make a talk on a subject 
of my own choosing. That leaves a man 
with quite a responsibility. I want to talk 
about American opportunity, what some of 
our outstanding Texans have done, and a pol- 
icy which is today threatening to stifle op- 
portunity. 

Before the Lucas gusher spouted forth a 
hundred thousand barrels of oil a day, the 
petroleum industry was merely an illumi- 
nation and lubrication business. That his- 
toric morning of January 10, 1901, not only 
gave birth to the automotive and air age; it 
made such an age necessary. That morning 
Capt. Anthony Lucas, the wildcatter, boosted 
America out of the horse-and-buggy era. He 
pointed the way for men of guts and will to 
build Texas into the empire it is today. He 
made it possible for America to become the 
first power among nations. 

The first independent oil man of modern 
vintage opened the avenue that led men of 
determination and vision into every section 
of the Southwest in search for oil. The salt 
domes of the gulf coast, the Rangers, the 
Burkburnetts, the Desdemonias, the Glenn 
Pools, the El Dorados, and others followed. 
Then oil came to west Texas, east Texas, and 
Panhandle fields. From there came other 
prospectors and the quest is still on. It will 
never end unless initiative is completely 
killed, and that is certainly possible. 

Men have made fortunes—great fortunes. 
In fact almost every major oil company in 
the world was born in Texas, most of them 
at Spindle Top. But for every fortune that 
has been made, a thousand prospectors have 
gone broke trying. Those men had a right 
to search for fortunes here. Our forefathers 
gave them that right to search for fortunes 
here. Our forefathers gave them that right 
and until some tyrant takes it away, they 
will continue to exercise it. 

Men have come to find oil where science 
has said it could not exist. That is still hap- 
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pening. Lucas was called a fool. Dad Joiner 
was laughed to scorn. Burkburnett came 
out of “Fowler's folly.” Oil is where you find 


i+ not 


where someone says it is. But it takes 
lomitable spirit, a will to gamble, and 
work, to find it. That spirit and that 
typically American. But there must 





incentive. That incentive is the chance 
for th or financial independence, as well 
as the incentive of doing good for your fel- 
‘ wm 1. An independent oil man can make 
a fortune or go broke—it is his own busi- 


That’s why independents find most 
They can follow their own dic- 

take their own chances. 
They are individuals, responsible only to 





tl ives. They usually listen to no board 
- ‘ 2 : : ‘ 

Of directors, limited in their decisions by a 
group of stockholders. That’s why they find 


the oil, and will continue to do so as long as 
independent oil men have an incentive to 
operate. 

To a far greater extent than most people 
imagine, the oil industry is responsible for 
our world leadership. Try to imagine what 
the world would be like without oil or try 
to imagine what America would be like if 
England or Russia or Germany had America’s 
supremacy in petroleum. When you get 
through thinking about that, I believe you 
will thank God for Captain Lucas’ discovery 
and the system of government that made 
the early development of this industry pos- 
sible. 

Today Texas enjoys a position in the Na- 
tion as the leading oil-producing State. You 
can’t give that credit to any major oil com- 
pany. You must give it to an army of inde- 
pendents, thousands of whom neither you nor 
I ever heard of because they lost everything 
they had drilling dry holes. 

Gainesville is located in the center of the 
greatest oil producing area in the world. 
You gentlemen know what the oil business 
has done for you. You know what your 
business, your industry, or your profession 
owes to oil. And the men who work for 
you should know, too. 

But as an industry, oil owes its greatest 
debt to the independent. Without him 
there would have been no oil industry, now 
or in the future. Without the independent 
the oil industry would become a monopoly 
upon which the people must depend, espe- 
cially after the fittest has survived the battle 
of the majors which would follow the disap- 
pearance of the last independent. 

I think it is unimportant what an inde- 
pendent does for himself or to himself; 
whether he becomes wealthy or goes broke. 
That’s unimportant. What is important is 
his contribution to national, State, and com- 
munity prosperity. Who can match the oil 
man’s contribution to progress and pros- 
perity, here or anywhere else? He has cre- 
ated wealth where poverty has existed. He 
has built industry and business where none 
existed. He has given an abundance to our 
way of life that no man in other fields can 
equal. 

Yet at this very hour the independent oil 
man, as such, faces extinction. His life, 
as an oil man, is in a balance, and with it, 
so is yours in whatever field you are en- 
gaged in. 

Let me explain your part. Just a few 
weeks ago your governor was forced to call 
a tax session of the legislature and increase 
your taxes. In spite of that, old age pen- 
sion payments are down. In spite of that, 
farm roads are not being built. Unemploy- 
ment is growing in Texas—and elsewhere. 
Businesses are closing their doors in some 
areas. There is a trend in Texas that may 
lead us a long way down the road away 
from the progress and prosperity we have 
known. 

You should and probably do know why 
every one of these things is true. It is be- 
cause of the importation of almost a million 
barrels of foreign crude into this country 
every day. Every time a barrel of foreign oil 
comes into America, a barrel less is produced 
in Texas. Texas is taking most of the lick- 
ing but the rest of the country will even- 
tually, feel it. Your State revenues were 
off $20,000,000 from oil taxes alone last year 
But that’s just State revenue. How much is 
it off in oil payrolls, oil investments, oil ex- 
plorations, lease buying, drilling? The fig- 
ure would stagger all of us. 

Texas bears the burden of these imports 
because it is the only State with a con- 
servation and regulatory body controlling 
the oil industry both honestly and efficiently. 
You might think the railroad commission 
should take another course. If it did, the 
price of oil would drop, and business, taxes, 
and industry would suffer even more. We 
are on the horns of a dilemma. We can 
choose one of two ways of going over the 
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deep end. We can cut production and make 
room for imports. Or we can keep produc- 
tion up and permit the bottom to drop out 
of the conservation of a vital natural re- 
source. 

We must take steps to stop or at least 
retard oil imports. We must at least equalize 
imports with exports. I say this because we 
cannot compete with foreign imports. 

Our economy is healthy because oil wealth 
is spread to the greatest possible extent. 
The oil industry pays handsome wages to 
labor. It pays landowners well for leases 
and rentals. It pays investors good divi- 
dends and royalties. It pays a great share 
of State, county, and Federal taxes. It 
builds communities, businesses, industry, 
and generally brings prosperity and progress. 

American industry is forced to compete 
with foreign oil. This oil is produced with 
Slave labor. It is produced without regu- 
lation, and without limit. Where we pro- 
duce a hundred barrels a day, a well in Ara- 
bia or Venezuela is producing ten and twenty 
thousand barrels a day and there are no 
taxes, although good chunks of cash must 
be handed out to foreign politicians and 
potentates and because of the volume of 
production per well a barrel of foreign oil 
can be sold in New York Harbor for ap- 
proximately $1 per barrel in competition 
with domestic crude at $2.65 per barrel. 

I'm not blaming the importers. They have 
found the oil and they are coming to the 
only oil market. The people must be told 
what this is doing to American industry. 
This is a message that must be carried to 
the people. Our Texas Congressmen under- 
stand it. Ycur Congressman, ED GossETr, 
probably understands it better than any man 
in Congress. But neither Ep GossEtTT nor the 
other Texas Congressmen can sway the rest 
of Congress. Something must be done to 
make our Government leaders realize—not 
wait to find out before it is too late—what 
this oil-import business is doing to the 
economy of our Nation. It is destroying the 
initiative. of men in the oil business. I see 
good men dropping out of the oll business 
every day. Every time one drops out, the in- 
dustry suffers. It seems that even the ma- 
jors who do the most importing could see 
this. 

I believe we should keep this know-how in 
the oil industry. I respect the college- 
trained engineers, geologists, geophysicists, 
and executives. They have a vital place in 
the oil industry. But they are going to be 
in a pretty bad way when the last inde- 
pendent moves out of the field. It takes 
something different to drill for oil with your 
own dollars. 

I’m afraid that when the independents are 
stopped in America they will go into foreign 
fields. I don’t believe we have found half 
the oil in America that remains to he found. 
And I don’t believe the other half will be 
found if the independent is forced out of 
the field. I give the majors a great deal of 
credit for developing oil properties after they 
are found, but I believe that they will admit 
that they are not so hot at finding new re- 
serves. Yet new reserves in America are 
necessary. 

It seems foolish to develop oil properties 
in foreign areas, particularly the Middle East, 
at the expense of domestic 
that Russia is doing is waiting for Amcrican 
dollars and American know-how to drill the 
wells, build the pipe lines, and the r ries. 
Then they will have the advantage we have— 
all at our expense. Even to the point of 
breaking down our economy in the pro ; 


production. Al 





Certainly without American capi ‘ 
know-how the Russians won't get far. T! 
have done a pretty poor job with a g»cat 
reserve of their own during the st 50 y ; 
War with Russia is inevitable. All Russia 
needs is petroleum for tanks and planes. 
War will come when Russia has that petroe- 
leum. If we know the production Russia 


now has, plus the length of time it will take 
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our own major oil companies to develop the 
Arabian area production to the point where 
that production would give them sufficient 
oil, added to their own, to fight a full-scale 
war, we could predict within 90 days the 
actual date of the outbreak of war. 

So if we do as the uninformed Members 
of Congress and the poorly informed State 
Department officials advocate, we will be 
cutting our heads off with both sides of a 
double-bladed ax. We will kill our own in- 
dustry; chase out the independent who 
makes it go the American way; destroy initi- 
ative, and hamstring domestic development 
with one blade. With the other blade we 
encourage foreign d$velopment and give our 
potential enemy the weapon with which to 
crush us militarily. 

Gentlemen, I hope I have made myself 
clear. If I have given even a few of you & 
clearer impression of a threat to all of us— 
you as well as me—I have accomplished what 
I set out to accomplish. 

In this homeland of initiative and oppor- 
tunity, I thought the message appropriate. 

Thank you, 


Address of Harvey G. Ellerd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, mutual 
respect, mutual confidence, and real 
team work between Members of Con- 
gress and the businessmen of their dis- 
tricts are very necessary if this Nation 
is to be saved. Because I feel so keenly 
about this matter I was deeply impressed 
by the address of welcome given the Illi- 
nois congressional delegation at a dinner 
in the Statler Hotel, Tuesday evening, 
May 2, 1950. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, therefore, I include the address 
of welcome of Harvey G. Ellerd, presi- 
dent, the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry: 


Members of the Illinois delegation and the 
Eighty-first Congress, ladies and gentlemen, 
this annual gathering with our Illinois law. 
makers is a very pleasant event. It gives us, 
the folks from back home, an opportunity to 
renew our contact with the men we read 
about in the newspapers and to greet them 
on an entirely personal basis. Usually, when 
we meet our legislators they are out trying 
to get votes, or we, as businessmen, are try- 
ing to influence their judgment on pending 
matters. 

It is likewise a pleasure to meet the con- 
gressional wives. More than that, it is an 
educational privilege to meet these ladies 
whose influence on our elected representa- 
tives is so substantial and, may I say, bene- 
ficial. I doubt whether any of the members 
of the Illinois delegation will belittle the high 
place that congressional wives hold in the 
scheme of things. If any of the gentlemen 
does contend that he is not influenced by his 
wife, I think it is important that his con- 
stituents know that too, because there is a 
widespread opinion that a man who claims to 
be boss in his own house will also lie about 
other things. 

All of the members of the three great Illi- 
nois business organizations represented here 
tonight regard themselves as a substantial 
and important part of your constituency. 
I am supposed to tell you about the interest 
of these business organizations in good gov- 
ernment. But who is not interested in good 


government? Certainly every citizen who 
aspires to any degree of respectability will 
insist that good govei..ment is one of his 
primary interests. 

There may be a wide difference of opin- 
fon among these partisans cf good govern- 
ment, however, as to what government is 
good and what is the right way to improve 
it. And, since we are all a part of govern- 
ment in this Republic, each of us has a right 
to an opinion. 

In our attempts to make and keep good 
government we believe it to be our responsi- 
bility as businessmen to furnish you law- 
makers with the facts upon which laws are 
based and to forecast for you the effects and 
the results which we believe will develop if 
certain proposed legislation is passed. 

I, personally, have great respect for a 
Member of Congress because he has corralled 
enough votes to get elected. If I were to 
run for Congress they would not even need 
a tally sheet to count my votes. 

Developing a following in politics, and so 
conducting one’s self as to inspire the con- 
tinued confidence of the people, is an 
achievement which requires a great deal of 
professional skill and knowledge. 

The people are fickle and they switch their 
allegiance suddenly and too often on an emo- 
tional basis. I have often been impressed 
with the insecurity of a career in public 
service. Some businessmen are inclined to 
believe they could do a better job of running 
the Government than the men who have 
made politics a life work. When business- 
men, professional men or military men are 
elected to office, however, they seldom dis- 
tinguish themselves and some of them wind 
up as failures. I believe very strongly that 
the men whose business is Government 
should be entrusted with the conduct of 
Government. Just as in business, there is 
no substitute for experience. 

Just as businessmen sometimes develop 
delusions, however, regarding their ability 
to administer a public office better than the 
men who make public office a career, so 
some public office holders become imbued 
with the idea at times that they could oper- 
ate business much more satisfactorily than 
the men who meet the pay rolls. As a rule 
they cannot. As a rule they fail just as 
significantly as the businessmen fail in their 
efforts to conduct a public office. 

All of this is a very roundabout and prob- 
ably a tiresome way of saying “shoemaker 
stick to your last.” I believe, however, that 
it is something which needs restating from 
time to time. If businessmen and our rep- 
resentatives in the Government will each 
remember their own limitations and each 
respect the abilities of the other group, I 
think we will accomplish more for the gen- 
eral good. 

As far as the businessmen are concerned, 
I think you will find most of us fair minded 
and constructive. There was a time when 
many businessmen were like a ball team I 
played on a few years. Our motto was “Win, 
tie, or fight—never lose.” 

We should, and largely do, give each other 
credit for honest motives in seeking good 
Government. An occasion such as this, 
which enables us to get acquainted infor- 
mally, does much toward that end. 

I have had the pleasure of being closely 
connected with the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry for nearly 20 years, 
and have been its president for the last year 
and a half. I have also participated in the 
activities of the Illinois Manufacturers As- 
sociation and the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce. As a result of these experiences 
I say to you ladies and gentlemen with all 
sincerity, that these organizations are not 
motivated by any selfish interest but rather 
by a desire that they be a factor in pro- 
ducing the greatest good for the greatest 
number of people. 

Jobs are one of the most important items 
of our economic necessities and the mem- 
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bership of these three great organizations 
represents @ tremendous number of jobs 
We know that you, as lawmakers, are for 
those things which will make for perma- 
nency in jobs and which will create more 
jobs. Both of these results depend upon 
the success with which business is able to 
operate. When we feel that laws will place 
a handicap on our ability to maintain ang 
create jobs, you will hear from us, and we 
believe that your response will depend upon 
our ability to convince you of the correctness 
of our position. 

I really had not intended to say these 
rather serious things on this occasion but ] 
could not let the opportunity go by. 

The English have a song which goes, “The 
more we are together, the happier we'll be.” 
and that is the theme upon which I should 
like to close. The better we know each other, 
the better the results of our efforts as busi- 
nessmen and of yours as lawmakers, the 
happier we'll all be. 


Antihistamines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago I addressed the House on the sub- 
ject of antihistamines. I did so in an 
attempt to prevent a huge fraud being 
perpetrated upon the American people 
that might have a very deleterious effect 
on public health. I pointed out at that 
time that the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration had never made any findings as 
to the efficacy of these new pills. It is 
interesting to note that the blatant ad- 
vertising on the radio has ceased and 
that the full-page. ads in the newspapers 
have likewise subsided. Evidently the 
cream has already been skimmed from 
the public purse. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
Federal Trade Commission has insti- 
tuted proceedings designed to obtain 
cease-and-desist orders against the man- 
ufacturers of certain of these pills for 
the reason that the advertising claims 
are false and misleading. 

It is also interesting to note that a 
news item appearing in last evenings 
Washington Star indicates that an 
armed forces medical board, after a 6 
months’ investigation made by the armed 
forces epidemiology board reports that 
‘no benefits from the standpoint of either 
prevention, reduction of symptoms, or 
shortening of duration of colds was 
shown.” The Army revealed at the same 
time that it would not use the drugs for 
cold treatment and that other armed 
services are expected to follow suit. The 
article referred to follows: 
ANTIHISTAMINES Fatt ON CoLps, ARMED FORCES 

Tests SHOW 

An Armed Forces Medical Board 
announced that an investigation had pro- 
duced no valid evidence that antihistamine 
drugs are beneficial in treating colds. 

The Army revealed at the same time that 
it would not use the drugs for cold treat- 
ment. The other armed services are €X- 
pected to follow suit, a board spokesman sald. 

The Navy is conducting independent tests 
of the antihistamine drugs at its Great 








Lakes Naval Training Station, and a spokes- 

man said its stand on the drugs probably 

would not be settled until completion of 
ese tests. 

ee reel based on 6 months of tests, 

was made by the Armed Forces Epidemiology 

Board meeting today at the Army Medical 


Center here. The Board is a joint advisory 
ecency of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
C nsisting mainly of civilian doctors. 

Tests were conducted on both civilians 
and military personnel, mostly in Cleve- 


the Board’s Commission on Acute 
Diseases, headed by Dr. John 


land, by 
iratory 





Re 
Dingle, of Western Reserve University. 
They showed no benefits, from the stand- 


point 


of either prevention, reduction of 
symptoms, or shortening of duration of colds, 
the Board said. 

Effect of the durgs on allergies such as 
hay fever was not studied. Persons suffer- 
ing from such allergies were specifically ex- 
cluded, Col. William F. Stone, Board mem- 
ber and commandant of the Army’s Medical 
Research and Graduate School, explained. 

Persons participating in the tests were 
given either antihistamine tablets or tab- 
lets of plain sugar, Colonel Stone said. 

“No significant difference was noticed,” he 
said. 








National Children’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, the Judi- 
ciary Committee has jurisdiction over, 
amongst many other matters, legislation 
establishing holidays and commemora- 
tion days for national observance. I 
have the honor of being chairman of the 
particular subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee to which has been assigned 
initial responsibility for considering bills 
of this nature. 

On May 3, 1950, my subcommittee 
conducted a public hearing on House 
Joint Resolution 227, introduced by, the 
gentleman from California, my esteemed 
colleague [Mr. DoyLe], and many com- 
panion bills, which have for their pur- 
pose the establishment of a National 
Children’s Day on the first Sunday in 
May of each year. These bills, which are 
noble and meritorious in their intent, 
are sponsored by the Kiwanis, and cer- 
tainly I could take no exception to their 
constructive purposes. 

Mr. Dove and several other Members 
of the Congress appeared before the sub- 
committee and delivered very effective 
and inspiring statements on behalf of 
the worthy cause. I commend the gen- 
tlemen on their lofty, unselfish thoughts, 

At the same time, however, there also 
appeared before the subcommittee a Mr. 
George J. Hecht, chairman of the Chil- 
dr 1's Day National Council and pub- 
isher of Parents magazine. Mr. Hecht 
In His presentation revealed with shock- 
Ing poor taste the purely commercial 
motives with which he viewed the estab- 

ment of National Children’s Day. 
pparent was his avidity for extract- 
ing the last ounce of profit from the 
measure that he proposed the day be 
set for some time in October instead of 
June on the grounds that the time of the 








Soa 
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year would lend itself better to commer- 
cial exploitation. His misplaced empha- 
sis on the importance of gifts as a Means 
of cementing a child’s love for his par- 
ents comes as a revolting thought to 
those of us who have always felt that 
the bonds between children and their 
parents are fostered not by sordid 
thoughts of gain but by the love and 
tenderness which God in His great wis- 
dom has planted in the breasts of all 
men. It needs and should need no arti- 
ficial stimulants. To Mr. DoyLe’s great 
credit may I say that he offered to with- 
draw his resolution rather than have it 
fall into the hands of those whose inter- 
ests are entirely selfish and commercial. 

Let me say here that so long as I may 
have any influence with reference to holi- 
day and commemoration-day resolutions 
I shall consider a commercial motive as 
a bar to my consideration of any such 
legislation. 





Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
twelfth article by Mr. Frank Waldrop on 
the infiltration of communism in our 
country: 

Biccest STORY 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


There is in New York today a man who 
once held the power of Russia in the palm 
of his hand. But he lacked the killer in- 
stinct that lives in all who were born to rule. 

So as he fluttered and doubted a fellow 
townsman from his birthplace of Simbirsk 
kicked him downstairs and started a train of 
explosions, the end of which is not yet. 

The man who had power and lost it was 
Alexander Kerensky, who still lives. The one 
who took power was Vladimir Ulyanov, alias 
Lenin, who died before he had a chance to 
enjoy it. 

These two adventurers from Simbirsk, now 
renamed for Lenin, collided as the last of 
the Romanov czars, Nicholas II, gave up his 
throne. 

It was a time of staggering upheaval. Mil- 
lions of Russian troops were being slaugh- 
tered by the machine-like precision of Kaiser 
Wilhelm's Germans. 

The Czar went to the front to take personal 
command, and while he was away a weird 
magician from Tobolsk in the Russian back 
country came to prominence in St. Peters- 
burg. The magician was a ruined monk 
named Gregory Rasputin. 

Rasputin from Tobolsk was a bad man, but 
a powerful magician. He got into the palace 
politics through claims that he could cure 
the heir-apparent to the throne of fits. And 
before anybody knew what he was about he 
had become the most influential man in town, 

Lest you think that is exclusively the na- 
ture of things in a weak and disintegrating 
monarchy and that no other form of govern- 
ment suffers such ills, just remember Wash- 
ington these 20 years past. 

And to parallel that, some murderous 
palace politics of the Communist regime in 
Russia. Chapters on both lie ahead in this 
series. 
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The truth is that no matter what the form 
of a government, none is ever any better 
than the men in office. 

The main thing to be said about forms of 
government is that for safety’s sake the men 
in office should be put there by the people 
and taken out on schedule, so that power 
of government cannot ever harden in any one 
group’s hands. 

Rasputin became such a power over the 
royal household in 1916-17 and his influence 
was so disruptive of the efforts of a few to 
swing Russia toward orderly government, that 
a handful of aristocrats under the leader- 
ship of Prince Felix Yussupov poisoned, 
stabbed and finally took him out and threw 
him in the river. 

He was hard to kill. 

But as soon as he was dead, riots, strikes 
and mutinies broke out all over. Parliament 
ignored the royal household and set up a 
temporary government on its own, with Alex- 
ander Kerensky as minister of justice, repre- 
senting the Socialists. 

While all this was going on, in the period 
from September 1916-—March 1917, a gigantic 
war was roaring in northern France and along 
the edge of Russia. 

Far over the sea in Washington a United 
States President named Wilson itched and 
edged toward the edge of the volcano. He 
had run for reelection in 1916 with the slogan 
“He Kept us out of the war.” And now that 
he was safely elected, the slogan became 
“Freedom of the seas.” 

That, with other help, got the United States 
of America into the war against Germany on 
April 6, 1917. 

And while all that was happening the man 
who called h’mself Lenin was hiding in Zu- 
rich, Switzerland, with a handful of other 
exiles from Russia, futilely and hopelessly 
watching the world turn upside down. 

But suddenly Lenin found himself on a 
railroad train in a sealed car with a handful 
of fellow conspirators on the way home. The 
German general staff had been struck with 
the bright idea that if the United States of 
America was coming in against them on one 
side they had better do what they could to 
knock Russia loose from the other. 

They classed Lenin as a poisonous flea who, 
if they could only get him in the Russian 
ear, might be able to do some damage. So 
they sent him into St. Petersburg with, so 
some historians say, $10,000,000 in gold and 
a nod and wink. 

In the meantime, Kerensky had risen to 
the head of the government and as Prime 
Minister was trying to wage war abroad and 
build socialism at home. 

Lenin arrived in St. Petersburg, by then 
renamed Petrograd, April 16, 1917. By No- 
vember, with German help, he had bounced 
Kerensky, stopped the foreign war with an 
armistice that was put into a treaty of peace 
by March 3, 1918, and had started a monu- 
mental civil war at home. 

Not for one moment in all that did he or 
his gang ever hold a popular majority of 
votes, where there were any. 

Indeed, Lenin had nothing but contempt 
for what he called parliamentary feebleness 
and he openly said so. 





Hoover Answers 10 Questions on the FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. WILSON 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, May 6, 1950 
Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include in the Appendix of tne Recorp 
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the very enlightening article published 
in the New York Times magazine for 
April 16, 1950, entitled “Hoover Answers 
10 Questions on the FBI.” 

I am certain that all good American 
citizens are deeply concerned over na- 
tional security and are vitally interested 
in the increasing importance and scope 
of the activities of the FBI. Inoted with 
great interest the timely questions by 
the New York Times magazine as put to 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
FBI, and his very gogent answers to these 
10 questions about this great Federal 
law-enforcement agency’s role. The 
questions and Mr. Hoover’s answers are 
presented in full. They follow: 


Hoover ANSWERS 10 QUESTIONS ON THE FBI 
(By J. Edgar Hoover) 


(The increasing importance and scope of 
the activities of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation have been underlined by concern 
over national security and the safeguarding 
of atomic secrets. On the one hand, Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover has asked that the FBI 
staff be expanded to meet duties imposed 
by America’s atomic-hydrogen bomb pro- 
gram; on the other hand th> FBI and its 
methods have been criticized as a threat to 
individual freedom. For these reasons the 
New York Times magazine put to Mr. Hoover 
10 questions about the Federal law-enforce- 
ment agency’s role. The questions and Mr. 
Hoover’s answers are presented here.) 


1. What is the chief job facing the FBI 
today? 

The chief job facing the FBI today is to 
afford the maximum protection to the Amer- 
ican people. This obligation, of course, 
varies from day to day. The FBI by con- 
gressional enactments and Presidential di- 
rectives, is responsible for investigating vio- 
lations of specifically assigned Federal laws; 
the collection of evidence in cases in which 
the United States is or may be a party in in- 
terest and performing other duties imposed 
by law. 

These duties, naturally, place heavy and 
continuous responsibilities upon the FBI. 
The work of the FBI, in general terms, is 
twofold: protecting the Nation against the 
violation of Federal laws and the subversive 
agent. In the early years of the FBI, in fact 
up until about 1939, the chief focus of the 
Bureau was directed against the criminal— 
the vicious hoodlum, the John Dillinger, the 
Alvin Karpis, who was intent upon advanc- 
ing his own predatory interests at the ex- 
pense of the innocent citizen. 

However, by 1939-40, a new national men- 
ace began to manifest itself—the danger of 
fifth column intrigue. Since that time, the 
FBI has directed increasing attention to in- 
ternal security problems, until today a large 
proportion of our staff is assigned to security 
work. The nature of the menace has 
changed from nazism to communism, but 
the danger to America’s welfare remains the 
same 

2. Whom does the FBI investigate? On 


what basis does it determine who shall be 
investigated? Is a letter of accusation 
enough to cause an investigation? Is the 


accuser investigated too? 

Since I assumed the directorship of the 
FBI in 1924, the basic principle has been fol- 
lowed that the FBI will investigate only upon 
the presentation of a complaint or informa- 
tion which, if true, constitutes a violation 
of Federal law coming within our primary 
jurisdiction, or a matter assigned us by 
higher authority. 

Obviously, we must be on the alert for 
those acts for which we are responsible. At 
no time, however, will we investigate unless 
there is a factual basis or unless we are di- 
recied to do so by higher authority. For 
example, we have the responsibility of in- 
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vestigating alleged violations of the anti- 
trust laws when the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice so requests; vio- 
lations of civil rights when so directed by 
the Civil Rights Section of the Department's 
Criminal Division; accidents involving pos- 
sible Federal liability under the Torts Claims 
Act when so requested by the United States 
attorney; and fraudulent claims against the 
Government when s0 requested by the 
Claims Division of the Department, along 
with scores of other matters the general 
public seldom considers. 

As a public-service organization, our doors 
fre open to any citizen or person in the 
United States who wishes either to make a 
complaint or furnish information. A letter, 
signed or anonymous, if it sets forth infor- 
mation which, if true, comes within our 
jurisdiction, receives consideration. Action 
to be taken must be decided on the basis of 
the facts in each case. 

In one instance one of our field offices re- 
ceived an anonymous letter alleging that a 
certain individual had transported stolen 
ears interstate. We investigated. The re- 
sults: Sixty stolen automobiles recovered in 
three States, the thief identified, evidence 
collected, and eventually the culprit con- 
victed in Federal court. An anonymous let- 
ter started the entire investigation. 

In another case a police department ad- 
vised the FBI that a certain Federal em- 
ployee had signed a Communist nominating 
petition. We investigated under the provi- 
sions of the Federal employee loyalty pro- 
gram. An FBI laboratory technician com- 
pared specimens of the employee’s hand- 
writing with the signature on the Commu- 
nist nominating petition. The Government 
employee’s name was there, but he was not 
the signer. Subsequent investigation con- 
clusively established his loyalty to our Gove 
ernment. 

The facts in each case must determine 
how much credence should be given the 
individual who makes the accusation. If, 
for example, we received word from John Doe 
that another named persOn was a spy we 
would want to know the basis for John Doe's 
accusation. Was he in a position to possess 
the facts he related? What was his motive? 
Did it result from malice or a grudge, or was 
he fulfilling the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship? The facts in each case must deter- 
mine whether he would or would not be in- 
vestigated. 

3. What facts does the FBI seek in the way 
of information about a man’s political, so- 
cial, and economic beliefs? 

The facts vary in each case. The first step 
is to establish the truth or falsity of the 
complaint. If true, then there are certain 
basic facts which are necessary under rules 
of evidence to sustain a charge in court. 
With the tremendous volume of work, our 
investigations are limited to fundamentals. 
An automobile theft case is one thing, while 
an espionage ring is another. In the latter 
we want to know everything the spy does, 
who his contacts are, where he gets his in- 
formation, how he transmits it; in fact, we 
would be derelict if we did not know every- 
thing he did from the time he was identified 
until the investigation was concluded. The 
responsibility of the FBI is to secure the 
facts. We do not make decisions as to prose- 
cutive action or recommendations as to 
whether an individual is suitable or unsuit- 
able for Federal employment. 

The FBI is concerned with acts and deeds, 
not thoughts or beliefs. A man is entitled 
to think and to believe what he desires. If, 
in the course of the investigation, however, 
a witness states that an individual advocates 
the overthrow of our Government by force 
and violence, the FBI will want to know what 
he has done to carry out his threats of force 
and violence. Whether he is a Republican, 
Democrat, or Progressive is none of our con- 
cern, 





In one case, we received @ report that 
Federal employee had been a card-carrying 
member of the Communist Party. The jn. 
vestigation established the accuracy of the 
original allegation. In fact, we even secureq 
the number of his party card. He was not 
only known but active asa Communist. The 
investigation, however, revealed additional 
data. The Federal employee once had been 
active in a union. With an associate he 
had joined the Communist Party for the prj- 
mary purpose of worming his way inside the 
party clique—to obtain the information 
which eventually rid the union of Commu- 
nist domination. The investigation re. 
vealed, clearly and vividly, the true loyalty 
of the Federal employee, 

Either through design or misunderstand. 
ing, there are those who say that the FBI 
is invading the realm of thought. Each 
time this charge has been raised we have 
endeavored to secure the facts. Invariably 
the accuser, when asked for specific details, 
answers in neubulous and vague terms. He 
is unable to produce the proof to substan- 
tiate his charges. Recently one reviewer 
wrote—attesting fiction as fact—that FBI 
agents has asked him if a person under in- 
vestigation read a certain publication. 
When asked for the name of the agent, the 
writer replied the incident had occurred so 
long ago he could not recall the name. 

Another individual berated the FBI be- 
cause of the manner in which we had in- 
vestigated him. The fact of the mutter was 
he had never been investigated by the FBI. 
We would gladly have told him if he had 
been sufficiently interested in the truth to 
have inquired. 

The FBI is interested in actions, not 
thoughts; in deeds, not beliefs; what a man 
does, not what he thinks. 

4. What is your attitude about the dis- 
closure of FBI files in court or before con- 
gressional committees? 

The public record clearly proves that the 
FBI, because it does maintain confidences, 
has been able to develop valuable sources of 
information which have a direct bearing on 
the internal security of the Nation. 

The disclosure of the contents of the files 
by the FBI would reveal confidential pro- 
cedures and techniques. If this material 
were spread upon the record, criminals, for- 
eign agents, subversives, and others wou!d be 
forewarned and would seek methods to carry 
out their activities by avoiding detection and 
thus defeat the very purpose for which the 
FBI was created. Each exception under- 
mines this principle, establishes a precedent, 
and would inevitably result in a complete 
collapse of a traditional policy which has 
proven its soundness. 

A disclosure of FBI reports would reveal 
the identity of confidential sources of in- 
formation and, if it did not place the lives of 
such persons in actual jeopardy, it would 
certainly ruin their future value for eilec- 
tiveness. 

I would not want to be a party in any ac- 
tion which would smear innocent individ- 
uals for the rest of their lives. 

5. What do the FBI investigative files con- 
sist of? To whom are they available? 

An FBI investigative file consists of com- 
munications pertaining to the investigation 
instructions issued by both the Departm 
of Justice and the headquarters of the FBI 
to its field offices, the reports of its agen! 
and any other data pertinent to the in- 
vestigation. 

FBI files are confidential by ruling of the 
Attorney General of the United States. Dats 
contained in the files are for official use 
which has been defined by higher executive 
authority. Investigative reports are tul- 
nished other Government agencies when the 
investigation pertains to these agencies, 
without recommendation or evaluation. By 
virtue of Presidential directives charging the 
FBI with the responsibility of coordinating 
information pertaining to the internal secu- 









rity of the United States, information of in- 
terest to other Government agencies is fur- 
nished them. The FBI also has the duty of 
newering requests for information from 











other agen icles. 

The FBI fingerprint files contain the fin- 
ger t records forwarded to us by local law- 
enforcement agencies, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and other Government agencies. 
The technical files contain only the best set 
of fingerprint impressions, all other finger- 
print cards and resulting correspondence 
pertaining to identification matters are kept 
in folders. Data are placed in the finger- 
print files only when they relate to identifi- 
cati n by fingerprints, such as dispositions 
following arrests, wanted notices, missing- 
person notices, and dispositions from the 
Civil Service Commission and other Govern- 





ment agencies. 

e. Are there files on Members of Congress? 

No. Investigative files are not maintained 
on anyone, in or out of Congress, unless there 
has been a complaint coming within the pur- 
view of our investigative responsibilities. 
The FBI does not maintain files on individ- 
uals or organizations, irrespective of posi- 
tion, unless in connection with the discharge 
of our responsibilities imposed by law or ad- 
ministrative direction. Of course, we have 
correspondence files, as does any other organ- 
ization. 

7. If a person accused of disloyalty has 
been cleared, does the FBI destroy the file? 

The FBI does not destroy files unless they 
are obsolete and then only with the permis- 
sion of the Archivist of the United States. 
So-called housekeeping records as defined 
by the Archivist are destroyed after they 
have served their usefulness. Once an in- 
vestigation has been made, even though the 
complaint was found to be untrue, it would 
be improper and illegal to destroy the file. 
The innocent person should have the protec- 
tion of a record of the facts which estab- 
lished his innocence. Should a future sim- 
ilar complaint arise, we would have the bene- 
fit of previous information secured, which 
would make a further investigation unnec- 
essary. As a matter of fact, we receive in- 
formation daily which on the surface would 
require investigation but a check of the files 
reveals previously received data which pro- 


vide a logical explanation. 

In one case, a question arose concerning 
the loyalty of a Federal employee. Our files 
revealed that in 1942 he had been investi- 


gated as a result of disclosures by a con- 
gressional committee. That file contained 
not only the employee’s complete explana- 
Uon but a verification of the facts. We saw 
no need for further investigation. 

The fact that a man has been proved 
Innocent of charges is even more important 
In the interest of decency and fair play. 
Sh uld old charges be revived in the future, 
the Government employee should be pro- 
ected by a retention of the file. The ques- 
of maintaining a newspaper morgue 
. ‘ght very well have been asked. In fast- 
Yreaxing stories the over-all facts and con- 
clusions frequently are changed through fur- 
erifcation, yet I have never heard it 
that a newspaper should destroy its 


te 


tion 
tion 





) whom is the FBI responsible? Who 
WS its work? 
The FBI is primarily responsible to the 
rl General and through him to the 
It is also responsible to Congress 
fact, annually must justify its activ- 
: fore appropriations committees when 
ne Congress considers its appropriations 
In addition, the Bureau of the Budg- 
epresenting the President, periodically 
—o ur fiscal operations. 
*he FBI is not a policy-making organ- 
nd it does not make recommenda- 
tions as to action to be taken. It reports 
raet s. In criminal and civil cases, investi- 
- © reports are submitted to the United 
States attorneys and to the appropriate offi- 
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cials of the Department of Justice. When 
these cases go into court, the activities of 
the FBI come under the scrutiny of the 
courts as well as defense counsel. 

In connection with loyalty investigations, 
its reports go to the various agency loyalty 
hearing boards and are subject to later re- 
view by the Civil Service Loyalty Review 
Board. The work of few Federal bureaus 
is subjected to as much review as that of the 
FBI. 

9. Does the FBI employ the use of wire 
tapping? If so, what is its justification? 

The FBI does utilize wire tapping as an 
investigative technique, pursuant to pol- 
icies established by the highest executive 
authorities in the land, but only under strict- 
est control and supervision. In each in- 
stance, the express authority of the Attor- 
ney General is received in writing. 

Wire tapping is employed only in matters 
involving internal security or when human 
lives might be in jeopardy. Information 
secured as a result of wire tapping is not 
used as evidence and is not divulged pub- 
licly by the FBI except under force of ju- 
dicial compunction, over the objection of the 
Government. 

The late President Franklin D. Rcosevelt, 
in a widely publicized letter dated February 
26, 1941, said: 

“I do not believe it should be used to 
prevent domestic crimes, with possibly one 
exception—kidnaping and extortion in the 
Federal sense. I have no compunction in 
saying that wire-tapping should be used 
against those persons, not citizens of the 
United States, and those few citizens who 
are traitors to their country, who today are 
engaged in espionage or sabotage against the 
United States.” 

A long line of Attorneys General, including 
Supreme Court Justices Robert H. Jackson 
and Tom C. Clark, along with former Attor- 
ney General Francis Biddle, has consistently 
approved the use of wire-tapping for the 
purpose for which it is employed by the 
FBI. Former Attorney General Clark ob- 
served in a public statement on March 31, 
1949: “The statutes and decisions of the 
courts, including the Supreme Court, con- 
cerning wire-tapping do not prohibit the 
tapping of wires, but rather the divulging 
or publishing of information and use of it as 
evidence when obtained by wire-tapping.” 

10. What answer do you make to the charge 
that the FBI has too much power in our 
democracy; that recent developments, in 
which innocent persons have been accused 
on the basis of FBI information, are danger- 
ous to civil liberty? 

The FBI is the investigative arm of the 
Department of Justice. As a fact-finding 
agency, it investigates violations of Federal 
laws and presents its findings to the Attorney 
General, his assistants, and the United States 
attorneys. The FBI cannot file a complaint 
against a person without first presenting the 
facts to a United States attorney. In the 
event prosecution is authorized, then a judge 
or a jury passes upon the guilt or innocence 
of the accused. 

Prosecution is not a matter within the 
jurisdiction of the FBI. As a matter of fact, 
the rules of the FBI require that FBI agents 
shall not recommend prosecution or urge 
that prosecution be dropped. 

In the case of arrest and seizure of evi- 
dence, the FBI operates within the frame- 
work of law. Otherwise, an appeal may be 
made to the courts. 

Our governmental system is one of checks 
and balances. To this end, the instruments 
of government, including the FBI, are zeal- 
ously watched by the executive, the judicial, 
and legislative branches in order to insure 
that they will not go beyond the well-defined 
limits of their existence. As previously 
pointed out, the FBI must justify its every 
activity to the Attorney General, his assist- 
ants, the President, the Congress, and the 
American people, 
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One of the greatest protectors of our dem- 
ocratic way of life is the free press in 
America. The press certainly is alert, and 
justifiably so, to disclose an improper abuse 
of power by the FBI or any other Govern- 
ment agency. 

-The judiciary remains the protector of our 
way of life. If FBI activity were totalitarian 
in nature, the courts would be appealed to 
with dispatch. Prosecution of FBI cases 
takes place in the courts. During the 1949 
fiscal year the total number of convictions 
in all FBI cases was 8,415. Of all persons 
brought to court in FBI cases, 97.2 percent 
were convicted; 93.9 percent of the convic- 
tions were based upon pleas of guilty. 

One of the best guaranties that the FBI 
will continue to function within a frame- 
work of law stems from the character of 
FBI men and the training they receive. 
They would do everything in their power to 
prevent the FBI from becoming a totali- 
tarian, power-drenched organization. The 
typical FBI man is, in turn, a typical Amer- 
ican. He is just as anxious to see to it that 
American principles are preserved, either in 
FBI investigative activity or in any other 
phase of daily life, as he is to continue to 
enjoy the freedom incident to democratic 
living. 

The FBI is a servant of the people. A law- 
eaforcement agency becomes too powerful 
when it is the master of the people. This 
condition does not exist in the United 
States. 

The FBI makes no accusations. In pos- 
ing this question the author undoubtedly 
had in mind the recent case in Washington 
where, upon the motion of defense counsel, 
a Federal judge ordered certain FBI reports 
introduced into evidence. The record dem- 
onstrates clearly that the prosecutive offi- 
cials bitterly opposed the introduction of 
these reports. An investigative report of 
the FBI is like a newspaper reporter’s note- 
book. In the course of covering a story, 
the well-trained reporter secures much in- 
formation; some true, other portions rumor, 
gossip, or hearsay. In writing his story he 
uses only the material which is verified. 

In many files the number of reports runs 
into the hundreds and any one report will 
not give the complete truth. In fact, all 
the data in that report, furnished by some 
person interviewed, may later be proved un- 
true. 

As one very fair and astute Washington 
columnist stated: “The press has something 
to answer for in this connection, it seems 
to me. The raw material of the FBI re- 
ports was translated into sensational head- 
lines with little indication for the guid- 
ance of the reader that these were not con- 
clusions reached by the FBI but merely the 
stuff to be ground through the security 
mill. More responsibility all around would 
be helpful.” 

The record of the FBI is well known. We 
are a human organization functioning in a 
field where the possibility of error is high, 
where temperament is sensitive and the se- 
curity of the individual is paramount. We 
have sought to discharge our responsibilities 
with impartiality, fairness, and regard for 
nothing but the truth. The men of the FBI 
are taught that it is even more important 
to establish innocence than guilt. 

The FBI is an organization built upon 
merit and personal integrity. In the final 
analysis, the character of the special agents 
of the FBI and their record is the guaranty 
that the innocent have no basis for fear. 
They come from every section of the coun- 
try and are products of the Nation’s col- 
leges and universities. The FBI stands to- 
day as a service institution, dedicated to the 
protection of the welfare and security of the 
American people. The magnitude and vital 
importance of our tasks lend us strength, 
courage, and conviction to do ever a better 
job. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
in amplification of my statement on the 
fioor of the House on April 25, when H. R. 
5965, directing the President to provide 
space for 16,000 additional hospital beds 
in veterans’ hospitals was before us, I 
sei forth here an enlightening article 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on April 28: 

MEDICAL CurEF SAys VA CAN’T USE MorE BEDS 
(By Martin S. Hayden) 

The angry medical boss of the Veterans’ 
Administration wishes that more Congress- 
men, chamber of commerce heads, and 
American Legion commanders knew what a 
hospital is. 

Dr. Paul B. Magnuson says that, if they 
did, he would not be asked to seek doctors 
to work in Dublin, Ga., and Battle Creek, 
Mich., and there would not be talk of giving 
him 16,000 more veteran beds that he could 
not operate, if he had them. 

In a blunt interview, the one-time North- 
western University surgery head, now VA 
Medical Chief, had his say about “pouring 
taxpayers’ money down drains under the 
guise of helping veterans.” Specifically, he 
slapped the election-year alacrity with which 
the House Monday pushed through Repre- 
sentative RANKIN’s $237,000,000 bill to rein- 
state the 16,000 beds pruned by President 
Truman from the VA hospital-construction 
program. 

“I couldn’t use 16,000 more beds if they 
gave them to me tomorrow,” Dr. Magnuson 
protested. “Some folks have the idea that 
all you do is spend $15,000 to provide one 
hospital bed and everything is fine. They 
forget that, after the buildings are open, it 
takes $12 a day per patient to fill the bed; 
that would be $192,000 a day, or $70,000,000 
a year for 16,000 beds. 

“And then,” says the doctor, “there is the 
matter of hiring doctors, nurses, and tech- 
nicians. 

“Do they want 16,000 boarding-house beds, 
or hosptals?” he asks, “If they want hos- 
pitals, it might be well to remember that it 
takes 114 people in a hospital to take care of 
each patient, year in and year out. We have 
nearly 4,000 of our present beds empty for 
lack of staff.” 

That gets the doctor around to Dublin, 
Battle Creek, and other small communities 
where, he says, “Chambers of commerce and 
Legion posts raise hell till they get a vet- 
erans’ hospital.” 

Dublin, in the home district of Chairman 
Vinson, of the Armed Servces Commttee, now 
has its hospital: A modern 1,000-bed unit 
built by the Navy, 53 miles from Macon, the 
nearest city, and presented after the war to 
the VA. 

“We authorize use of 500 of the beds,” 
Dr. Magnuson says. “We've never been able 
to get enough staff to open more than 800. 
Dublin is a nice place, but we just can’t find 
hospital technicians, nurses, and doctors 
willing to move there. I took the bull by 
the horns and ordered 15 of our doctors 
down there and 8 promptly resigned.” 

In Battle Creek, Dr. Magnuson is criticized 
for not grabbing up the 1,200-bed, $30,000,000 
Percy Jones Hospital, which the Army is 
about to close. 

“Another nice town,” Dr. Magnuson com- 
ments. “But look at its census of doctors} 
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No specialists in anesthesia, skin, or plastics; 
one each in neuropsychiatry, urology, and 
orthopedic surgery; three each in internal 
medicine, pathology, and nose-throat-ear; 
and five each in surgery and X-ray. 

“If we asked those doctors for a guaranty 
of hours to help us, they would be too busy 
to give us a total of 10 hours a week. That 
would mean we would have to bring in a 
whole new staff and you just can’t get them.” 

At the opposite, and good, extreme, Dr. 
Magnuson points to the situation in San 
Francisco where the VA has a staff of only 
eight full-time doctors in a 430-bed hos- 
pital. The bulk of the work is handled by 


the Stanford and University of California | 


medical school staffs. He would like more 
beds in such cities. 

“They are less expensive,” he says, “and 
the patients have readily available the finest 
specialized talent that science can produce.” 

Dr. Magnuson snorts at some of the things 
said by impassioned House Members during 
the Monday debate. 

Representative Epirh Nourse RoceErs, Re- 
publican, of Massachusetts declared: “It is a 
cruel thing to prevent men who have fought 
for us and who were injured from receiving 
hospitalization.” 

“There is no such veteran,” answers Dr. 
Magnuson. “Any man disabled in the service 
can have a bed immediately and get the best 
medical treatment in the world. The only 
exception is when he insists on going to a 
specific hospital and refuses to let us send 
him where there is space available.” 

There is a 26,000-veteran waiting list for 
free VA beds, Dr. Magnuson admits, but 
all are veterans whose illness is in no way 
traceable to their service. 

Under old law, the VA may give notifica- 
tion for non-service-connected disability, 
provided there is space available. The rec- 
ords show that, ever since Congress passed 
the law, it has poured out money to make 
space available and, of the 99,311 veterans 
actually hospitalized as of last Febraary 28, 
two-thirds were for nonservice disabilities, 

Another objected-to congressional com- 
plaint was this, from Representative Dayton 
PuHILLIps, Democrat, of Tennessee: 

“Seriously ill veterans are being moved out 
of hospitals, many of them sent home to die.” 

“Bunk,” says Dr. Magnuson. “There has 
never been a sick man put out of a veterans’ 
hospital. Some have died after they went 
home. But death was started by Adam and 
has been going on pretty consistently ever 
since. We can fight it, but, but we can’t 
stop it.” 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the American Legion, 
written by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hart 
Burling, who were for years distin- 
guished members of the American diplo- 
matic corps with long service in China: 
Wurat You Haven’t Breen To.tp Asout CHINA 

(By Judith and Arthur Hart Burling) 

Should the United States recognize Com- 
munist China? Those who are pressing for 
recognition claim that it is essential for us 
to have a listening post. How effective cana 








listening post be in any Communist-dom}. 
nated country? Even before the war foreign 
correspondents in China concentrated in the 
large centers—Shanghai, Peking, Tientsj, 
and Canton—and rarely ventured into the 
rural areas. Does anyone really believe that 
now, under Communist rule, Americans will 
be permitted to travel and talk freely to the 
Chinese farmers? 

It is chiefly due to the absence of first. 
hand information about the interior of 
China that the Reds have had such over. 
whelming success with their all-out propa- 
ganda attack of the last 10 years. Masters of 
double talk, the Communists (and their fe). 
low travelers and stooges) have made use of 
words like agrarian reform, liberation, de. 
mocracy, people’s government—words which 
fall pleasantly on American ears—to mask 
what has been nothing but the brutal drive 
for power of a ruthless minority, 

One successful propaganda line has been 
that this is a spontaneous revolution of the 
people. But the people who joined the 
Communists were chiefly students, intellec. 
tuals, and groups of factory workers in the 
cities—many of them fired by ambition to 
become the commissars of the new order. 
These represent a very small percentage of 
population, since from 80 to 90 percent of 
the Chinese are farmers, and not more than 
10 percent live in cities and large towns, 

Many of those we call farmers would be 
termed peasants in Europe, or other parts of 
the world, but that word has no meaning in 
China, because the Chinese have not lived 
under a feudal system in the last 2,000 years, 
The Chinese farmer has not been a serf, but 
has owned his own piece of land. Small 
and poor his holding may have been, but it 
was his own. He has been a freeman. 
More than half of the Chinese farmers were 
owners, less than one-third part owners, and 
only about 17 percent tenants, 

Another successful propaganda line has 
been that the Communists are dividing up 
the large holdings. The main flaw in this 
picture is that there have been very few 
large holdings. The average farm size is 
about 4 acres (compared with an average of 
157 acres in the United States), and this 


. figure includes the 7 percent of what are 


ealled very large farms, of which the average 
size is only 13 acres. 

The farmers comprise the vast bulk of the 
people of China, and their response to com- 
munism has been demonstrated by the mil- 
lions of refugees who abandoned their farms 
and fied before the advancing Communists 
into the Nationalist areas. There has never 
been any instance of Chinese fleeing from 
the Nationalist areas into the sections con- 
trolled by the Reds. At one time it was 
estimated that there were more than 38,000,- 
000 of these refugees who had taken to the 
roads. Many were middle-class people, land- 
owners, and home owners, who had reduced 
themselves to beggary because they had 
heard what happened to other villages when 
the Communists took over. The only reason 
why there are no longer these pitiful floods 
of homeless refugees on the roads, is simply 
that now there is nowhere for them to £9. 
They are trapped. 

What has life been like for those who live 
in the rural areas since the Communists 
seized power? 

This is the way in which the Reds are 
carrying out their much-publicized program 
of agrarian reform: 

In each district (hsien), they appoint five 
or seven Communist directors. These are 
chosen from the large groups of plain-clothes 
Communists who accompany the Red army, 
and who are known as politicals or po!" 
cal organizers. Their task is to completel\ 
terrorize and subdue the villagers. At +¢4! 
half of the directors must come from prov- 
inces other than those in which they ops 
erate to insure that no partiality is show) 


a an 
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-ectors go into every village, how- 
and select one or two young men 
-esentatives. Those chosen must 
rofession, trade, or steady work. 
“they own a farm or property of 


These dil 
at “ 


nt 1 In other words, they must be 
‘ns men whom the farmers have looked 


ne’er-do-wells. ‘Their main quali- 
that they be maladjusted, violent 

who ar a grudge against society. 
, voung men ere then told just how 
neople (50, 100, 200, or more, accord- 
» size of the population) must be 

as an example to the rest of the 


They make up this list of victims, in con- 
yitation with their cronies, and this gives 
all who have a quarrel with, or are jealous 
fa neighbor, a fine chance to avenge them- 


selves. When completed the list is handed 
to the Communist directors for approval. 
Then a village meeting is called, usually 


in the night. The word “meeting” strikes 
terror into the heart of every man, woman, 

*hild. Everyone must be present, and 
ws when or whether his will be 


2 








The Chinese Communists have no legal 
code of any kind. The victims are not told 
beforehand what they are accused of, or even 
that they are accused. There is no defense 


and no appeal. Sentence is passed and car- 
ried out on the spot. 
When the whole village is assembled, the 


village representative takes the chair, with 
the Communist director sitting beside him 
to tell him what to do, and to read the con- 
fession. This has been prepared before the 
accused has even been told what the charge 
zainst him is. 
he village representative then stands up, 

jut the name of the victim, and waits 
the director to read the long recital of 
all the misdeeds of which the man is ac- 








this wrongdoer must be punished, followed 
by the decision as to whether he is to be 
1ot or beaten to death. Shootings are few, 
because the reds are told to save their bul- 
le r fighting, and also because they know 
inese now say: “A man is lucky if he 
is shot to death.” 

The sentence usually runs: “This guilty 

n is condemned to be beaten to death. 





objection?” Nobody dares to speak. 
the village representative then announces: 
Ever ily is in agreement.” 


> real reasons why the victims are se- 
include being a little more prosper- 
successful than others, knowing 
ad and write, having a knowledge 
t history of China, or knowing ebout 


outside world, being too popular with 
\ ers, or having their confidence. 
it is feared, might be able to 


the minds of the villagers against 


The trumped-up charges against the con- 
cen ‘ men are fantastic, and are appar- 
even intended to be taken se- 
\ typical accusation is the follow- 
i ity years ago such and such a family 
v int of your father (or grand- 
eat-grandfather). For the new 
u, this family gave your ancestor 
1 couple of chickens, or a dozen 
f Now let us reckon up and see how 
I lth the family of the tenant have 
is transaction.” 
rector fixes a value for the gift, 
highest known rate of interest, 
it, and then states: “By now I 
have cheated this family of such 
a sum.” Care is taken to arrive 
& feure far greater than al] that the 
1 his family possess. 
comes the judgment: “You 
bive up ail your family lands, all 


m 
must 
your 


money, everything you own, to repay part 
of this debt. As a punishment you will be 
beaten to death.” 

Then sentence is carried out immediately, 
and the whole family is forced to be present, 
but forbidden to weep or make any sound. 
Afterward the man’s wife and children are 
turned out to beg. 

It is a universal custom for the Chinese 
to exchange gifts at the new year. If a 
tenant gave a farmer a gift, he would, as 
a matter of course, give the tenant, in re- 
turn, something like a box of tea, 
of cotton cloth, or a dish of 
This fact is, of course, not mentioned 

Both logic and justice are completely out- 
side the range of these people's courts. 

In one village in Honan a young man who 
was extremely popular with everyone was 
sentenced for some imaginary crime. But, 
because the people murmured angrily at the 
decision, the court decided to hang him up by 
the thumbs overnight, as a lesson that the 
judgment of the Communists must not be 
questioned. Execution was to be deferred 
until the next day. 

Somehow, during the night, the young man 
managed to loosen the bonds and climb down. 
At the risk of their lives the villagers hid 
him and helped him to escape. When the 
Communists found that the young man had 
got away, they avenged themselves by having 
his mother and sister beaten to death. 

In one village in northern Kiangsu two old 
women grumbled to each other as they walked 
together: “Why must such things happen?” 
Both were seized by soldiers, and ordered to 
be beaten to death in front of the whole vil- 
lage as an example. While the execution 
was being carried out, the Communists cried: 
“You are beating these women too hard. You 
must be in sympathy with them, and want 
them to have a quick death. Work more 
slowly, or you will be the next ones to be 
liquidated.” 

In spite of all this terrorism, there have 
been many rural uprisings. Whole villages, 
and the populations of whole areas, have been 
wiped out. The Red leaders publicly state 
that it Coes not matter how many millions 
are killed as long as all resistance is stamped 
out. 

Much has been made in certain quarters 
of the fact that the Nationalist soldiers had 
to take food from the farmers, whereas the 
Red armies do not take anything. The truth 
is that they do not need to, because food is 
requisitioned from the farmers by the afore- 
mentioned politicals. So much is taken from 
them that many young men in the villages 
joined the Red army as the only alternative to 
starvation. 

On the other hand, the people in the rural 
areas, feeling that everything will eventually 
be taken away from them, cat up whatever 
they have—killing their pigs, chickens, and 
even their buffalo. This is bound to result 
in widespread famine in the near future. 

The Communists claim that they have di- 
vided up the land more equally. Actually 
they have taken land away from some farm- 
ers, and given it to others, frequently less 
competent people. Far from bringing about 
any agrarian reform the results are already 
disastrous. 

The farmers now figure out that the best 
they can hope for this year is 50 percent of 
the usual crop. There are many reasons for 
this, including the redistribution of land, 
the lack of buffalo, and the that too 
many women are left without husbands or 
grown sons. This last is due to the fact that 
vast numbers of men have been forced into 
the Red army, and also because so many 
villagers, about four to each combat soldier, 
have been compelled to accompany the Red 
troops and do their work for them. 

Then there is the lack of fertilizer, and of 
food for such animals as civilians still retain. 
One of the main necessities of the farmer is 
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a supply of soya beans. These are used as 
food and as oil. The soya bean cake, after 
the oil is squeezed out, provides fodder for 
the cattle and pigs, and it is essential as 
fertilizer to supplement the droppings of 
the animals. Now the bulk of the whole soya 
bean crop is being sent away to Soviet Russia, 
causing incalculable loss to Chinese agricul- 
ture. 

In addition every farmer now has to give 
one-third of his crop in kind (not in money) 
to the government, plus another one-third 
as a voluntary contribution to the Red army. 
On top of all this they have to provide food 
for the soldiers, who are always well fed, 
especially for several days before they leave 
for the front, when they are stuffed up like 
prize turkeys. 

Above all there is the psychological factor. 
Everything now belongs to the government. 
Nobody in China has the right to buy or sell 
land. For the first time in their long history 
no man now owns his own piece of the “good 
earth.” There were never any robber barons 
in China. Even those few who had holdings 
of 10 or more acres did not steal them, or 
acquire them by conquest, but through hard 
labor and thrift of their ancestors. Now 
everyone feels that he has been robbed. Even 
those who had nothing before take no pride 
in their newly acquired little holding. They 
know it is not their own, and can be taken 
away at any moment. Thus the farmers no 
longer have the incentive to wrest all they 
can from the soil. Anyway, they say, they 
are too tired to work hard during the day 
when they have to attend meetings almost 
every night. These meetings are not only 
for trials but for political harangues as well, 
Attendance is compulsory. 

Bitterly resented by all the farmers is the 
ruling that, in order to go from one village 
to another, they must obtain a road passport 
(lu t’iao), bearing their name, where they 
come from, and their destination. Since 
these arc issued by the village representative, 
who can seldom read, villagers have in some 
cases written false names and destinations 
on their passes and thus managed to escape 
from their district. Some of our informants 
have escaped from Communist China by this 
device. 

Before the Communists began to have 
military successes, they promised the farme- 
ers such improvements that some of them, 
weary of their sufferings during 18 years of 
war and its aftermath, were inclined to wel- 
come the Reds’ arrival. They now say: 
“These people promised us a better life, but 
as soon as they got control they took the 
masks off their faces and we saw that they 
were devils.” 

Now the people in the rural areas know 
what communism means, and they say: “All 
we want is to be left alone without meetings, 
and without beatings, without passports, and 
without requisitions. We want to live peace- 
ably and look after our own little farms.” 

Never before has a whole population so 
quickly turned new regime. In 
the rural practically all of the peo- 
ple are filled with hatred for the Reds. In 
one village after another, men whisper to 
their friends: “I live only for the day when 
some internal or external trouble will give 
me a chance to kill a couple of them my- 
with my hoe or sickle, or even with a 
big stone.” 

The people feel that their whole life is 
now poisoned. Even stronger than the need 
for livelihood and security, trained in the 
Chinese mind for centuries, is the im} 
tance of an ethical code, or correct personal 
relationships, of respect for their. ancient 
civilization. All these the Reds ar 
to destroy. They have changed all the text- 
books, and teach the children an entirely 
false version of Chinese history and 
losophy. As to foreign relations, they teach 
that America has always been the enemy of 
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China, that it Was the United States that 
presented the infamous Twenty-one De- 
mands to the Chinese in 1915, and that 
America refused to fight the Japanese, so 
that Soviet Russia had to deliver them from 
the Japanese invaders. 

The firmest foundation of Chinese life has 
been the family, the respect of children for 
their parents. Now the Reds constantly 
preach that older people do not count, and 
that it is best for them to die or be killed off. 
Children are being trained from infancy to 
hate their parents, and to spy on them, as in 
all totalitarian countries. 

Of course a whole civilization cannot be 
wiped out in a day. The Chinese farmers 
are skeptical of propaganda, and many still 
have influence over their children. They 
tell them: “Now we are told that the Amer- 
icans are our enemies, A few years ago we 
were told that America was our best friend, 
that we had to risk our lives to protect any 
of their airmen who fell down amongst us, 
How can they expect us to believe that 
things change so quickly?” But as a new 
generation grows up, as the older people be- 
come more and more afraid to express their 
thoughts, the situation will inevitably de- 
teriorate. The idea of freedom will fade 
away. 

Even in the cities, and that is where the 
Communists have tried to make the best 
showing, there is no attempt to build up 
industry or improved standards of living. 
Factories are being dismantled in Shanghai, 
as they were in Manchuria. There is wide- 
spread unemployment, and the people are 
told to go back to the land. Those who fol- 
low this advice find themselves faced with 
starvation. 

The students welcomed the Communists 
with much rejoicing, but now most of them 
are completely disillusioned. It is estimated 
that at least 70 percent have become anti- 
Red. A common saying among the students 
is that, as far as fulfilling their grandiose 
promises is concerned, the Communists have 
turned out to be only a paper tiger. “You 
put in your finger and make a hole, and in- 
side there is nothing but air.” 

As regards the factory workers, they are 
completely baffied. Forbidden to strike, and 
forced to work 2 or 3 hours a day longer 
than before without any additional pay, they 
ask what benefits the Communists have 
brought them. “Of course you cannot strike, 
and you must be glad to produce as much 
and as cheaply as possible, because the fac- 
tories now belong to you” is the stock answer. 
“The factories may belong to us,” the men 
grumble, “but we would prefer to have 
enough food to eat.” 

The Communist Party in China numbers 
no more than 3,000,000—considerably less 
than 1 percent of the total population of 
450,000,000. Few of the soldiers of the army 
are party members, although a Red political 
adviser is allotted to each 10 to 15 soldiers. 
Perhaps as much as four-fifths of the Red 
Army now consists of Nationalist soldiers who 
changed sides because they had no weap- 
ons or food, or because they were handed 
over wholesale when generals and governors 
of provinces sold them out. They have no 
reason to love the Communists. 

It is true that they are better fed than 
before, but they realize that the reds have no 
intention of demobilizing the arm even 
when the whole country is in their hands. 
They know that they are expected to fight for 
Russia, and they do not want to spend all the 
best part of their lives as soldiers under the 
rigid Commie discipline. They want to be 
freemen again, to go home, to marry, to have 
a little piece of land that they can cultivate 
without interference. They would change 
sides again even more quickly ti.an before if 
there were another party with efficient lead- 
ership. 

Throughout the whole country there is a 
strong third force of men arising who want 
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to institute reforms and modernize the 
country, but who also want China to be a 
land where men can live in peace and dig- 
nity. This third party includes all the bet- 
ter elements among the Nationalists, but is 
chiefly made up of men who have not been 
associated with any political group. Many 
of them were highly critical of the former 
government but are now even more bitterly 
opposed to the Communists. They say they 
looked for something better, not for some- 
thing far worse. 

These people are all looking for efficient 
leadership, for moral as well as for material 
support. But without arms or some free 
centers of resistance they are helpless. It is 
not even possible to carry on guerrilla war- 
fare as it was during the Japanese occupa- 
tion. The Communists with their highly 
disciplined organization have infiltrated 
every part of the country. Unlike the Japa- 
nese, who concentrated on the large centers 
and the areas bordering the railroads, the 
Reds have a vise-like grip on even the small- 
est and remotest village. 

The Chinese all realize that they have 
been betrayed by the Communists with their 
high-sounding slogans. They see that the 
Reds are able to destroy and tear down and 
exterminate, but unable to build up the 
economy. The people now know that their 
leaders take their orders from Moscow, and 
that they would be thrown out and replaced 
by other puppets, if they did not do exactly 
what they are told. 

China, to the Communist leaders, is not 
a land of human beings with souls and 
hearts and aspirations toward a better life, 
but simply a prize pawn. The destiny of 
China, as they see it, is merely to provide a 
vast reservoir of soldiers, and of slave labor- 
ers to be used, together with all China’s vast 
wealth of raw materials—coal, iron, tung- 
sten, etc.—to enlarge and strengthen the 
war potential of the Soviet Union in its 
attack upon the rest of the world. 

If we recognize Red China, and to the 
Chinese recognition signifies approval, we 
shall deal a body blow at the tens of millions 
who comprise this third force, and who are 
yearning to throw off the Red yoke and 
stand up again as freemen. The Chinese 
will then feel that they have no longer a 
friend or a hope in the world. And a whole 
continent will be delivered over to darkness, 





Excise Taxes Hurt You and Hurt 
Business, Too! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, once again 
I demand repeal of the wartime excise 
taxes. They are completely unfair. 
They are an intolerable burden on the 
backs of the people who are forced to 
pay them and on the people employed 
in businesses hurt by them. At a time 
when business should be encouraged, the 
excise taxes are depressing trade and 
costing thousands of jobs. They help no 
one. They hurt everyone. 

These unbearable taxes were enacted 
during the war under the guise of being 
luxury taxes. Actually, they are nothing 
of the sort. They are a sales tax that 
hits the average American almost every 
time he turns around, 





Think of it—a 20-percent sales tax on 
baby oil, light bulbs, handbags, luggage 
and even wedding rings. Since when 
have such items been luxuries? The lis 
of taxed items goes on and on—telephone 
service, train and bus tickets, movie 
tickets, bowling alleys, billiard tables 
club dues, beverages, night clubs, ang 
many others. 

The wartime excise taxes were dye 
to end in 1948, but the President de. 
manded that they be kept on. I was 
one of only 35 Members of the House 
who voted against continuing them, 
Here is what I said at that time: 

These taxes strike at the masses of Amer. 
cans when they buy the daily necessities 
of our way of life. They are a nuisance tax 
on the purchases of the people. Despite the 
high taxes of the rich, it is our average 
families, that, in total, supply most of the 
billions. 


Every word I said at that time has 
proved all too true, so I have continued 
my efforts to get rid of these taxes. On 
March 3, 1949, I introduced a bill to re- 
peal the tax on transportation, in an 
effort to stimulate travel to resort areas 
and other places. Twelve days later I 
introduced a second bill, which would 
have repealed the other wartime excise 
taxes. 

On July 27, and again on October 14, 
1949, I took the floor of the House to 
denounce the excise taxes again and to 
demand their repeal. 

I am gratified that more and more 
Members of Congress are in agreement 
that the wartime excise taxes must 20. 
I hope we can bring about their repeal 
without further delay, for the disastrous 
effects of the taxes are all around us, 

Only a few days ago the Commerce 
Department reported that 4,684,000 
Americans are out of work—the highest 
since 1941. 'The head of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers said there 
is a 50-50 chance that unemployment 
will rise between now and December. 
One million boys between 16 and 24 are 
looking for work, and there is talk of re- 
viving the Civilian Conservation Corps 
of the last depression. 

Iam not contending that all of the un- 
employment is caused by excise taxes, but 
it is obvious that a good part of the busi- 
ness distress springs from them. I am 
told, for example, that the fur industry 
in many parts of the country has faced 4 
tax-caused buyers’ strike for many 
months and is now in desperate condl- 
tion. Some firms have already laid o7 
half of their workers and may have to 
lay off many more if the killing excise 
taxes are not lifted. 

One of the worst aspects of the excise 
taxes is that we pay them in addition 
to the thousands of other taxes that are 
levied on our everyday living. There are 
150 taxes on a woman’s hat, 116 taxes on 
a man’s suit of clothes, 100 taxes on 4 
dozen eggs, and 151 taxes on a loaf of 
bread. 

When you buy a new car in the me- 
dium-price bracket, you pay about $400 
in taxes. Think of how many more 
people would be taking vacations if they 
had some part of that $400 to spend ol 
them. On gasoline there is an averace 
tax of 614 cents a gallon. For most mo- 
torists, this comes to about $50 a year. 
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Think of what this money would mean 
to the average American. 

The way to cut over-all taxes is to cut 
Government spending. The Hoover 
Commission estimates that three billion 
to five billion dollars a year can be saved 
merely through more efficient organiza- 
tion of the Government. In addition, 
huge sums can be saved by dropping un- 
necessary operations by the Govern- 
ment. These savings would show up 
where they are needed most—in the 
pocketbooks of our people, who are al- 
ready handing over more than one- 
quarter of their earnings to the tax col- 
lectors. 

The people are crying for tax relief. 
Congress must heed their pleas. I urge 
every taxpayer, every voter, every citi- 
zen to get behind the move to repeal the 
wartime excise taxes immediately. We 
should act promptly to help our people. 





River and Harbor Act of 1950—Flood 
Control Act of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
which I delivered at the fortieth annual 
convention, National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, Washington, D. C., Friday, 
March 24, 1950, to wit: 


RIVER AND HARBOR ACT OF 1950—FLOOD 
CONTROL ACT or 1950 


The rise and fall of civilizations through 
the centuries have been largely determined 
by the conservation and utilization of nat- 
ural resources. The misuse of land is a 
warning that the bounties of nature are not 
inexhaustible, and that once exhausted, it is 
difficult to replace. The pioneers of America 
may have had both land and water to misuse 
and to waste, but their descendants are not 
80 fortunate. The natural resources of the 
United States enhanced by science and in- 
vention are the foundation of the unprece- 
dented production in World War II that made 
our country the most powerful in history. 

Water gives life and must be conserved. 
Where it is scarce, it must not be wasted. 
Where it overflows, the overflows must be 
curbed. Planning is most important. The 


Spaniards came to the New World in search 
of gold, but they lost their empire. The Pil- 
grim fathers came to Plymouth Rock in search 
of freedom. They won their freedom and 
their descendants won their independence. 


STREAMS AND LAKES 


ing in nature is more interesting to 
1 streams and lakes. They appeal to 








poets, They are the inspiration of artists. 
they are useful to the historian. They are 
the delight of sportsmen. They invite lovers 


to stroll along their banks. They are attrac- 
ve to the writers of fiction as well as of 
They appeal to the engineer as he 
of building and ministering unto 


Ab ve the streams and lakes are the sources 

Of both; there are the brooks and there are 
u rests that have been aptly termed the 
cra 





s of rivers. Walking beside the still 
aters Of lakes appeals to me, and nothing 


is more delightful than to roam through the 
green pastures of valleys. As I linger along 
rivers my thoughts, as I have dreamed for 
years, always turn to the improvement of 
rivers and to the protection of valleys. Noth- 
ing intrigues me more than: “The jouraey of 
the raindrop to the sea.” 


SOLID FOUNDATION 


The Corps of Engineers have been con- 
structing river and harbor works since 1824. 
Flood-control improvements had a small be- 
ginning with the organization of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission some 70 years ago. 
The Flood Control Act of 1928 declared that 
flood control is a national problem. The 
authorizations under that act were limited 
to the lower Mississippi River and to the 
Sacramento River. The act of 1936 imple- 
mented the declaration, and for the first 
time a national policy of flood control was 
proclaimed by the Congress applicable to all 
of the rivers of the country. The founda- 
tion of the policy is that in all improvements 
the benefits must exceed the costs. 

The flood-control works and the river and 
harbor improvements of the United States 
surpass those of this or any other country, 
No nation has made more or comparable 
progress in flood control and river improve- 
ments than the United States. 


RECLAMATION 


Another national policy was adopted in 
1902. Reclamation was authorized. Prog- 
ress has been notable. The deserts have 
been reclaimed. Waters are being conserved. 
The program is sound. 


COOPERATION AND COORDINATION 


Under the guise of reorganization it is now 
asserted that there is not cooperation and 
coordination between the work of the Army 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Let the record speak. A great flood is being 
safely carried down the Mississippi River 
today. To protect Cairo and southeast Mis- 
souri there was coordination between the 
TVA and the Corps of Engineers. 

Cooperation obtains between the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
along the Missouri River. There is no oc- 
casion to supplant the work of the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
by the establishment of an administration 
along any river valley. 


DISCRIMINATION IN LAWS 


I am not saying that our flood-control 
and reclamation laws are perfect. I empha- 
size that they are both on a solid founda- 
tion. Much of the criticism that now ob- 
tains, however, can be eliminated by the 
Congress of the United States. The remedy 
is not to create administrations, but the for- 
ward step in legislation is for Congress to 
eliminate the differences in the laws with 
respect %f floo? control and reclamation. I 
believe that such legislation will do much to 
defeat the authorizations of expensive 
administrations. 

Congress should amend existing laws to 
provide that in evaluating benefits the same 
rate of interest should obtain, the same 
charge for the disposal of power should be 
provided, and the same system of costs and 
benefits, with allowance for essential differ- 
ences that may be invoived, should obtain 
in both reclamation and flood control, and 
the discrimination in existing laws between 
flood control and reclamation, particularly 
with respect to amortizations and with re- 
spect to the disposal of power, should be 
abolished. The two agencies have grown 
older, and with age they have grown more 
sensible. 

Dissension will be eliminated, expansion 
will be promoted, and new agencies will be 
defeated by the passage of Congress of laws 
that will prevent and eliminate the funda- 
mental differences that now obtain between 
reclamation and flood-control authorizations 
and construction. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 


Formerly appropriations for flood control 
and rivers and harbors were contained in the 
annual appropriations for military affairs. 
Some years ago separate bills were provided. 
The bill for river and harbor and flood- 
control appropriations is now called the Civil 
Functions Appropriations Act. During the 
current session, for the first time, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the House of 
Representatives has determined to submit 
one over-all appropriation bill for all of the 
agencies and the departments of the Govern- 
ment. That bill has been reported by the 
committee. It will be considered by the 
House within a few days. It is an experi- 
ment. A one-package bill should be of bene- 
fit with respect to balancing the budget. 
Departments can be more familiar with ap- 
propriations for other departments. I trust 
that the one-package bill will be successful. 
Such a policy obtains in the British Parlia- 


ment. I emphasize, however, it is an experi- 
ment in the United States. I am appre- 


hensive of delay. The members of this or- 
ganization should be on guard. The bill as 
reported reduces materially the recommenda- 
tions of the President of the United States 
for the next fiscal year. It is important that 
the members of this organization contact 
their Senators and Representatives and urge 
that while river and harbor and flood-control 
projects should share in any reductions es- 
sential to balancing the national budget, 
the budget should not be balanced at the 
expense of river and harbor and flood-control 
projects. All should share alike. 

I must speak frankly. The report on the 
pending appropriation bill is critical of the 
Corps of Engineers. That criticism is not 
deserved. No funds for planning are pro- 
vided. The Corps of Engineers are criticized 
for increasing the costs of projects. Such 
increases are not their fault. They result 
from the increasing costs of labor and of 
materials. Costs of construction have in- 
creased. 

The preliminary examination is to deter- 
mine whether or not a project is feasible. 
In the final plans for construction, in order 
to protect lives and property, to promote 
navigation, and to develop power in the pub- 
lic interest, changes are made, but they are 
made upon the request of Senators and of 
Representatives of all interested communi- 
ties. The dams should be strong enough 
to withstand the waters stored behind them. 
The floodwalls and the levees should protect 
lives and property. The work should be per- 
manent. Plans for adequate construction 
are imperative. The report, on the one hand, 
criticizes constructive planning and adequate 
building. On the other hand, it is proposed 
to deny additional funds for planning. The 
work of the Corps of Engineers will be ham- 
pered. Adequate appropriations for planning 
are essential. The members of this organi- 
zation should not overlook contacting their 
Senators and Representatives to urge that 
funds for adequate planning be appropriated, 
and that solid and substantial works be con- 
structed. 

AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1950 


There is another matter that is of vital 
importance to the country. The House 
Ccmmittee on Public Works, after full hear- 


ings, reported probably the most construc- 
tive flood-contro!l and river-and-harbor bill 
ever submitted to the Congress. It provides 
for increased authorizations in river basins. 
It promotes new projects for both flood con- 
trol and rivers and harbors. All projects 
were carefully screened. The bill was pa 1 
by the House after full debate and aiter 
much opposition, on August 22, 1949, by the 
overwhelming vote of 202 t 1. It was a 
great victory, but the members of this or- 
ganization and other sponsors for river and 
harbor and  flood-c l ovements 
must not rest upon th The bill 
has been pending in the Senate for months, 
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It was there before the last session ad- 
journed. The advocates of river-and-harbor 
and flood-control authorizations have done 
their best to obtain consideration. I am 
glad to say that I understand the bill will 
be considered by the Senate in the next few 
days. I trust that it will be promptly passed, 
and approved by the President. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


No agency of the Government has ever 
wrought better than the Corps of Engineers. 
George Washington, himself an engineer 
and a great administrator, provided for the 
construction of nonmilitary works by the 
Corps of Engineers 175 years ago. They are 
the servants of the Congress, the elected 
representatives of the people. They are se- 
lected and appointed to West Point by Sen- 
ators and Representatives. The Corps is 
selected from the high men of the Class. 
They take postgraduate courses after gradu- 
ating from West Point. No engineers are 
better trained. They are prepared to meet 
the challenges of peace as well as of war. 
They are equipped for emergency and for 
disaster. They respond when there is an ex- 
plosion such as occurred at Texas City. 
They are on the job when cities, States, and 
regions are snow-bound. They respond to 
rehabilitation from destruction by hurri- 
canes and storms along the oceans and along 
the Gulf. They are ready wherever disaster 
strikes and wherever emergency calls. They 
serve the people of the United States in rain 
and in sunshine, in prosperity and in adver- 
sity. They should be encouraged. The civil 
functions of the Corps of Engineers must be 
preserved and strengthened. They should 
not be stripped of these functions. They 
should remain in the Department of the 
Army. It is an established agency. It is 
doing an outstanding job. It would be a na- 
tional disaster if the Corps of Engineers were 
transferred from the Department of the 
Army, or if they were deprived of their civil 
functions. 

The members of this organization should 
be on guard. They should take advantage of 
this annual meeting to contact their Sena- 
tors and Representatives and urge that the 
planning and construction of river-and-har- 
bor and flood-control works should continue 
to be under the supervision of the Corps of 
Engineers in the Department of the Army. 
They have a record that is untarnished and 
unexcelled. Their work should be continued. 
Their arm should be strengthened. There 
is no more important function of the Gov- 
ernment than promoting the improvement 
of our rivers to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of the people of America, 





Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
during the debate on the 1951 appro- 
priation bill, I pointed out the fact that 
rent control still was vitally necessary in 
the metropolitan communities of our 
Nation and that the sreat Appropria- 
tions Committee should conduct hear- 
ings immediately upon the President’s 
request for a deficiency appropriation 
for the Office of the Housing Expediter. 
It would be an appalling catastrophe if 
rent control was to be killed prior to 
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June 30, when the present act expires, 
because of lack of funds. 

The Congress has voted that rent con- 
trols continue until June 30, not until 
May 24, when the Housing Expediter’s 
funds run out. The Appropriations 
Committee cannot do less than to carry 
out the will of the Congress and it must 
consider the necessity of allocating suf- 
ficient money for this purpose. 

There seems to be a belief that need 
for rent control no longer exists; there- 
fore, why grant additional funds? 

That belief is not based on fact. The 
facts disclose that the housing market 
is still so tight that people in the large 
cities have not yet achieved a reasonable 
freedom of choice of a place to live. New 
construction has not yet broken the 
housing shortage. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to present some 
facts relating to important aspects of 
this problem, I am appending to my re- 
marks a recent study by Shirley Hill- 
mer, entitled “The Cost of Purchase 
Housing and a Cue for Private Enter- 
prise,’’ which was published in the De- 
cember issue of the Journal of Property 
Management. The article follows: 


Tue Cost or PURCHASE HOUSING AND A CUE 
FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
(By Shirley Hillmer‘*) 

Eprror’s Notr.—The views in this article 
are those of the author and do not necessar- 
ily reflect those of the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority. The author is indebted to David 
Eddy of the Chicago regional office of the 
Federal Housing Administration for assist- 
ance in preparing data used in the article. 

(In terms of the present economy—level- 
ing off of wages, downward employment 
trend, etc.—bankers and purchasing famil- 
ies are growing more reluctant to open their 
wallets, Shirley Hillmer believes. But, hold, 
this assumed shyness of capital is a blessing 
in a sense. Under our present economy the 
Government will have to decrease interest 
and amortization costs, thus opening the 
housing field to private enterprise in con- 
struction of large-scale rental projects for 
middle-income families.) 

The cost of buying a house is of interest 
to everyone today. In a market where there 
still is virtually no rental housing, the avail- 
ability of housing is determined by the hous- 
ing for sale. The factors that go into the 
buying of homes, such as the purchase price, 
the down payment, and the monthly pay- 
ments, establish the market for available 
housing. Such information as to this mar- 
ket concerns not only the man who is buying 
the house, but also those who build it as 
well as the banker who is risking his capital. 
Such information is of particular interest to 
the managers of rental property who compete 
with this market. 

It is generally assumed that houses are 
selling at relatively high prices and that 
because of the housing shortage some peo- 
ple are buying at prices they cannot afford. 
Little documented information has been 
offered, however, as to the incomes of pur- 
chasers, the relationship of income to pur- 
chase price, and the relationship of down 
payments and monthly payments to income. 
The figures presented in this paper bear upon 
Chicago’s housing, but it is likely that the 
relationships indicated here are duplicated 
elsewhere in the country. 


SEVERAL FINANCING STUDIES 


The facts presented are based chiefly upon 
a survey of 80 percent of all single-family 


Miss Hillmer is associated with the re- 
search section, development department, of 
the Chicago Housing Authority. 





houses purchased in 1948 with Mortgages 
insured by the Federal Housing Administra. 
tion. While these homes may not be com. 
pletely representative of all houses bought 
in Chicago, they are a good sample of the 
lower and medium priced homes Meeting 
minimum requirements. : 

Two other studies supplemented the FHA 
survey. The first relates to all single-fami) 
houses on which title insurance was rn 
chased from the Chicago Title & Trust Co 
in March 1949. A study of the Chicago Tit\¢ 
& Trust Co. files represents an excellent sam. 
ple, since this company provides title insy; 
ance for virtually all home properties 
purchased. 7 

The second study, made by the Real Estate 
Research Corp. at the request of the Chicago 
Housing Authority, is of typical houses built 
from April 1948 to April 1949. “De luxe cys. 
tom-built types and shoddy fringe-type” 
housing are not included. This Research 
Corp. estimated costs of various typical 
houses. ; 

A SUMMARY OF THE FACTs 


The lowest-income families purchasing 
housing earned $3,000 per year. Fifty-five 
percent of home buyers earned between 
$3,000 and $5,000 per year. 

The median purchase price of all new 
homes ranged from $12,400 to $12,800, and of 
existing houses from $11,000 to $11,800 

Nine percent of all families paid three and 
one-half or more times their annual income 
for the purchase of a house. Another 19 
percent paid between three and three and 
one-half times their annual income. 

The median down payment for the least 
expensive home, costing $8,000 to $10,000, 
was $1,920. For all homes the median down 
payment was $3,665. 

The median monthly payment on debt 
service, insurance, and taxes for all families 
was $87. This excludes all maintenance and 
upkeep costs on the house and any pay- 


ments on Veterans’ Administration loans 
The median monthly payment of families 
with incomes from $4,000 to $5,000 is 865 
and for families with incomes of $5,000 to 
$6,000, $70. 

PURCHASE PRICE OF HOUSING IN CHICAGO 

The bulk of new housing, as shown in table 
I, sold between $10,000 and $14,000, with 


6 to 9 percent selling for less than $10,000. 

The study made by the Real Estate Re- 
search Corp., which covered new houses 
built from April 1948 to April 1949, corrobo- 
rates these figures. The house most frle- 
quently constructed today, it was found, is 
the four-room dwelling. Typically 
one-story, one-family residence with 80 
square feet of floor space. It is built of com- 
mon brick, with plastered walls and parti 
tions, and has a full basement. The unit! 
heated by a coal-fired gravity hot-air tur 
nace, with the roof area insulated. This 
typical one-story home sells as a “ 
to the consumer, including land and build- 
ing. Completely decorated and with front 
and rear walks, it sells at $11,850. A large 
number of one and one-half story and two- 
story homes for one family are being built 
also. The typical 114 story house built dur- 
ing the 12-month period consisted of five 
rooms containing 1,220 square feet 1 it 
sold for $13,950. The typical two-story 
house had 5% rooms, and was 1,244 square 
feet in area; it sold for $14,580. 

The bulk of the existing housing sold be- 
tween $8,000 and $14,000, with the median 
between $11,000 and $11,800. For existing 
housing, the distributions from the FHA 
study and study of Chicago Title & Trust 
Co. houses differ appreciably, since sub- 
standard houses are included in the tte 
company’s figures. FHA carefully eliminates 
housing it considers substandard, while the 
title company does not look into the phys‘ al 
condition of the homes in which the ute 
is insured. 
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; sold in Chicago, 1948, and March 
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NUMBER OF ROOMS 


The large number of new houses selling 
for less than $12,000 is primarily the result 
of building economies at the expense of 
number and size of rooms. The number of 
rooms, which varies considerably with the 
purchase price, is one. criterion for judging 
the suitability of a living unit. A home 
must not only be suitable in size and ar- 
rangement at the time it is bought, but 
flexible enough to adapt to changes in fam- 
{ly composition or unforeseen family emer- 
gencies. Tenant families normally can ad- 
just to changes by moving, but the owner- 
occupant has this option only at the risk 
of a substantial financial loss. A four-room, 
two-bedroom house could accommodate most 
three-person families, and some four-person 
families. Other four-person families and 
most five-person families would need three 
bedrooms to accommodate them comforta- 
bly and provide flexibility for a long period. 
A report on the New York City Housing Au- 
thority’s new program made by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects states that in 
planning housing for a four-person family 
with two children of opposite sex, a three- 
bedroom dwelling should be provided. 


TABLE 2.—Purchase price of new homes by 
number of rooms, Chicago, 1948 
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two-thirds of the homes selling 
an $12,000 were four-rcom units, 
and there were no six-room units in this 
roup. These four-room houses are a re- 
lt of economy rather than desirability for 
This seems indicated by the fact 
31 percent of the families who bought 
homes chose six-room dwellings, and 
ught four-room dwellings. 
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FAMILY INCOME OF PURCHASER 

of family incomes of home pur- 
in relation to purchase prices should 
e reat interest to property managers 
and real-estate brokers by indicating what 
me families are willing to spend 
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The fact that, as the table shows, practi- 
cally no families with incomes under $3,000 
ventured to buy a home immediately de- 
limits the lower levels of the purchase hous- 
ing field. 


TABLE 3.—-Percent distribution of annual 
family income of families buying single- 
family homes with FHA-insured mortgages, 
Chicago 1948 


Percent 
Annual family income: of families 
i iadcanacuekeadasieweadts 100 
We banda hasan tneoatax, 3 
Gree Obese ieee es 24 
Re Oe ti titkccandcwiswwusass 28 
Cee Ol Sik attt nina cenndemciciws 14 
SOG Or Siibenetitdndndnonccedda 14 
RR Od i chdick teva thtentncncdion te i 6 
ere Oar is bso ccaccuaceenctavines hin caleece 4 
Wr GUN ates aicancalcintmeiniouds aes 3 
ee ee 4+ 
Source: Federal Housing Administration. 


Three thousand dollars a year, or $60 a 
week, is equal to the average weekly wage of 
Chicago’s manufacturing employees in 1948. 
This means a large proportion of families 
could not buy a home with the wages of the 
principal worker alone. 

One “rule of thumb method” of measur- 
ing ability to buy housing is the ratio of 
selling price to income. Frederick H. Allen, 
& private housing consultant, in his article 
in The American City, assumes that for a 
sound investment, purchase price should not 
be more than double the annual income for 
persons in all income groups.? A two-to-one 
ratio is conservative, and many authorities 
suggest a ratio of two and one-half-to-one. 
In the past, the valuations of FHA-insured 
homes on a national average have been less 
than twice the purchasers’ income. In any 
case, such a ratio can be only a rough guide, 
as questions of down payment and mortgage 
terms are so important. 

As table 4 shows, current ratios of pur- 
chase price to income are considerably higher 
than in the past. In a number of cases, 
moreover, they are based on higher family 
incomes at the time of purchase than can 
reasonably be expected to continue over a 
period of years. FHA estimated, without 
reference to a possible depression, that 17 
percent of the families would probably suf- 
fer decreased income in the future through 
loss of secondary wage earners, overtime, and 
other temporary sources of income. 

An analysis of the ratio of purchase price 
to income shows that 89 percent of the 
families earning less than $4,000 annually 
paid two and one-half or more times their 
incomes for homes, while 63 percent of the 
families with incomes between $4,000 and 
$5,000 paid two and one-half or more times 
their income. The fact that families them- 
selves do not want to pay these high ratios 
is partially indicated by the fact that at the 
$5,000-and-over level 70 to 85 percent of all 
families paid less than two and one-half 
times their incomes, 


TaBLE 4.—Purchase price of single-family 
homes with FHA-insured mortgages in 
proportion to annual family income, Chi- 
cago, 1948 
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Source: Federal Housing Administration, 
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FINANCING OF PURCHASE HOUSING 


Financing terms play an increasingly im- 
portant part in a family’s ability to buy a 
house. The original down payment cannot 
exceed family savings, and the monthly pay- 
ments must fit within the monthly family 
budget. If these two conditions can be met 
satisfactorily, the total price may be of lesser 
importance. 

One of the explanations of the high pur- 
chase price-income ratio found in the FHA 
study was the sizable down payments that 
Were made by these families. For example, 
a large proportion of families with as little 
as $4,000 annual income were able to raise 
$2,000 to $3,000 for the down payments, thus 
reducing the amount they would have to pay 
monthly, and enabling them to buy a house 
that under the accepted purchase price-in- 
come ratio would be completely beyond their 
means. One of the indications of the impor- 
tance down payments play in home purchase 
is found in the current market, where in a 
number of cases sellers are making contracts 
for accepting them over a period of months. 

For even the least exvensive new house, 
about $2,000 was the usual down payment, 
and for the $16,000 houses around $5,000 
was paid down. Down payments would have 
been higher than those indicated in the 
table above had not VA loans (which were 
made in 30 percent of the cases) ranging 
from $500 to $4,000 been obtained in addi- 
tion to the FHA insured mortgage. More- 
over, closing costs which may range up to 
several hundred. dollars are not included in 
these down payment figures. 

Because of the weight of the down pay- 
ments, a family’s savings determines whether 
the housing should be bought or rented. 
To estimate possible future sales, therefore, 
it is necessary to estimate savings. A Nation- 
wide survey conducted early in 1948 to ascer- 
tain the savings of all “spending units,” 
showed that only 25 percent of the families 
with annual incomes from $3,000 to $5,000 
had total savings exceeding $2,000. These 
families constitute an important segment of 
the home-buying market. In Chicago, where 
prices are higher than elsewhere in the Na- 
tion, probably a smaller percent of the spend- 
ing units had savings. 


TaBLz 5.—Median down payment ' of single- 
family FHA-insured homes by purchase 
price, both new-built and eristing, Chi- 
cago, 1948 
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TABLE 7.—Monthly family income by monthly 
mortgage payments on homes with FHA- 
insured mortgages, Chicago, 1948 


[Percent distribution ] 
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1 Monthly mortgage payments included payment on 
abe and interest, mortgage insurance premium, 
1azard insurance, taxes, and special assessment. It does 
not include payment on a loan insured by the Veterans’ 
Administration or maintenance, repair, heating, and 
utilities, 

2 A spending unit consists of all persons belonging to the 
same family and living in the same dwelling unit who 
pool their major items of income and expense. The 
spending unit is sometimes slightly smaller than the 
family. 

Source: Federal Housing Administration, 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


The continuous obligations assumed by a 
home-purchasing family are the monthly 
payments. These payments are inflexible 
for a long period of a family’s existence and 
cannot be geared to short-run fluctuations 
of income, family size, or any other tempo- 
rary family or national emergency. These 
are the payments which may be considered 
as rental. 

Seventy percent of all families paid more 
than $60 a month. Forty-six percent of the 
families earning less than $4,000 a year paid 
more than $60 a month. The advisability of 
any large number of additional families in 
this income bracket undertaking similar bur- 
dens is open to some question. First, some 
incomes are likely to be reduced when sec- 
ondary workers, overtime, and/or other 
temporary sources of income are eliminated. 
Second, the monthly mortgage payments of 
$60 do not include payments up to $20 a 
month on VA-insured loans, held by one- 
third of these families. Most important, the 
payments exclude costs of upkeep main- 
tenance, such as heat, utilities, and repair. 
Repair and maintenance are flexible costs 
in the sense that they can be postponed. 
The postponement or elimination of this type 
of expense, however, takes serious toll in 
property values and leads to the creation of 
new slum areas. 

Families with incomes of $5,000 and more 
per year were paying $70 to $90 in monthly 
payments. This is only 12 to 15 percent of 
their income, suggesting to those engaged in 
home building for either rent or purchase the 
limits to which these families are willing to 
go. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The implications of these facts for real- 
estate brokers, real-estate managers, and 
other members of the building fraternity are 
fairly It is quite apparent that the 
purchase of housing under conditions sim- 
llar to those detailed here will not continue. 
Family incomes are not showing signs of in- 

reasing, and bankers are showing an ever- 
f ing reluctance to take much additional 
mortgage paper under these circumstances. 
Hence, as long as construction costs remain 
up, there is a good possibility that additional 
rental units if economically built can lure 
many of these would-be buyers away from 
the purchase market. 

However, it should be clear to the group 
interested in building rental housing that 
even families with higher incomes can find 


clear. 






purchase housing with monthly payments 
of $90 a month. Therefore, although renters 
may be willing to pay somewhat more than 
this amount because of the relative freedom 
that renting provides as opposed to home 
owning, the amount of the rental can prob- 
ably not be far in excess of this figure. 

There is little question, however, that the 
essence of the problem both for those inter- 
ested in selling or in renting housing is the 
high construction costs. These costs can of 
course be lowered by a direct attack on ma- 
terial costs, building methods, or by intro- 
ducing the economies of mass production and 
prefabrication. In the. absence of such basic 
readjustments, governmental help, such as 
subsidies in the form of longer amortization 
or lower interest costs may prove to be an- 
other answer for meeting the housing need 
of these middle-income families. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ar- 
ticle from the European supplement to 
Human Events, written by Marian Doen- 
lioff, an anti-Nazi German who realizes 
that no people can live forever in a 
vacuum, and that unless the western 
victors treat with ordinary decency, 
justice, and encouragement, those who 
were anti-Nazi and humane, then we 
need not be surprised to find more and 
more Germans turning in desperation to 
their eastern victors. 

The treatment of General von Falken- 
hausen is a blot upon the record of the 
western powers. Our own Government 
ought to take the lead in correcting the 
situation. 

Von FALKENHAUSEN 

Recently I met a young man with whom I 
often had very lively discussions during the 
war. He was, then, aide-de-camp to a rather 
objectionable Nazi general whom, partly be- 
cause of stupidity, partly because of loyalty, 
he used to defend whenever I attacked the 
attitude of his chief and of the German mili- 
tary leadership asa whole. I remember quite 
well that during our last discussion, in the 
autumn of 1943, he indignantly exclaimed: 
“I do not know what you mean;. is there 
then no general whose attitude meets with 
your approval?” “Yes,” I replied, “there is 
one who should be an example to all German 
officers: General Von Falkenhausen.” 

Obviously he, too, remembered that talk 
because his first question the other day was: 
“What has happened to your Falkenhausen?” 
Rather shamefacedly I had to tell him that 
Falkenhausen during the last few years has 
been in no fewer than 51 camps and prisons 
in 6 countries, and that for the last 2 years 
he has been imprisoned at Liége in Belgium— 
without any trial, even without any indict- 
ment. Whereupon my young friend replied, 
with a show of satisfaction: “My general, on 
the other hand, is doing extremely well.” 
Due to his relatively good upbringing he did 
not go on to say: “Now you see what your 
obsolete ideals are worth.” 

Because it is typical that many Nazi officers 
are free, and because it is equally significant 
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that many of the best and most decent Ger. 
mans, who for years fought against the 
Nazis—such as, for instance, Weizsacker—arg 
in prison, I want to sketch the story of yon 
Falkenhausen, whose case has come dra- 
matically into the limelight during the last 
few weeks. 

During the German occupation of Belgium 
Falkenhausen was military governor and a8 
result of his high office was taken into cys. 
tody in 1945 as a potential war criminal. 
The 5 years which have elapsed since the enq 
of the war have obviously been insufficient 
to find out whether he will be tried indivia. 
ually as a war criminal. Many Belgians have 
unsuccessfully pleaded for Falkenhausey. 
They have stressed again and again that it 
was primarily due to him that Belgium came 
out of the war relatively unscathed and was 
the first European country to stage a spec- 
tacular recovery. A highly placed Belgian 
last week refused to accept a decoration, giy- 
ing as his reason that he could not accent 
this honor so long as Falkenhausen, who had 
done very much more for Belgium than he 
himself, was in prison. 

As early as 1930, when many Germans who 
later joined the resistance movement, and 
many foreign politicians also, had no clue 
to what the Nazis really wanted, Falken- 
hausen in public speeches warned against the 
new movement. In 1932 he endeavored to 
get Chancellor von Schleicher to ban the 
SA. In 1934, shortly before the 30th of June, 
when his brother was murdered by the Nazis, 
Falkenhausen went to China as private mili- 
tary adviser to Chiang Kai-shek, seeking a 
refuge there. After the conclusion of the 
German-Japanese treaty Ribbentrop forced 
him to return to Germany by threatening to 
take revenge on his family. Immediately 
after his return, in 1938, Falkenhausen 
joined the German resistance movement 
around General Beck and _ Burgomaster 
Goerdeler. I remember quite well that at 
the time, and also at the beginning of the 
war, a strong group pleaded for the appoint- 
ment of Falkenhausen and not General 
Beck as head of the resistance movement. 

In 1940 responsible persons took steps to 
get him appointed to the post of Military 
Governor of Belgium in order to counteract 
the influence of the Nazi Party in that oc- 
cupied country. This task he fulfilled splen- 
didly in constant struggles with the Gestapo, 
police, and Fihrer’s orders, as far as it was 
at all possible. Twice he tendered his resig- 
nation but it was twice brusquely refused. 
When, finally, in 1944, he refused to con- 
script Belgian youths of 19 for work in Ger- 
many, he was dismissed by Hitler and sent 
to a concentration camp “for constantly fa- 
voring the enemy.” He was liberated by the 
Americans only to be incarcerated by them 
later as a potential war criminal. His suc- 
cessor in Brussels, the Nazi Gauleiter Grohe, 
was freed by the Belgians a long time ago. 

Since 1944 Falkenhausen has been dragged 


from one European concentration camp or 
prison to another. Now he has reached the 
age of 71, yet is still the prototype of the 


knight without fear or reproach, But he 
has become a lone old man still more lonely 
since his wife died on March 4 of this year. 
She lay dying of cancer in a hospital in 
Hesse, and because he had not seen her 
for 10 years, people after a great struggle 
succeeded in getting him so-called leave o! 


absence. A certificate of the German doctor, 
an application by his counsel, and the rec- 
ommendation of the Bonn government were 
not enough to obtain the leave. Only alter 


two doctors came from Belgium to X-ray 
the very weak, old lady, who fainted re- 
peatedly during the procedure, was leave 
finally granted. Escorted by two Belgians 
he was allowed to visit the hospital which fcr 
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only see his wife in the presence of another 
military policeman. 

shortly before the vital operation he had 
to return to Belgium, and when his wife 
goon afterward died he was transported back 
again to Germany by the same procedure. 
On special orders from Brussels he was not 
allowed to attend the burial, but had to stay 
in the hospital under a strong guard. He 
was forced to spend the night with three 
rowdy GI's in a barracks room, because al- 
jegedly there was no privacy available. 

General von Falkenhausen is nearing the 
end of his life. All these afflictions can no 
longer injure him. He ts beyond resentment 
and complaint, and looks into a better world. 
But we who want to rebuild this world are 
questioning whether this can be done unless 
justice and kindness find some place in the 
foundations. 





Threat From Within 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, perhaps the 
chief threat to our American democracy 
is the failure of many millions of Ameri- 
cans to take a strong interest in our Gov- 
ernment. The Atlantic City Tribune on 
April 18, 1950, published an editorial en- 
titled “A Threat From Within,” which is 
worthy of the attention of all of us. 

The editorial follows: 


THE THREAT FROM WITHIN 


As is usually the case, voters in the primary 
election today probably will be conspicuous 
by their absence. 

t is a strange trait of Americana, more 
evident on primary election day, that the or- 
dinary voter doesn’t “bother to take the 
time,” especially since there is little in the 
way of interesting political contests on the 
primary ballot. 

This trait, which has become more pro- 
nounced with the passing years and which 
hit a new low in the last Presidential elec- 
tion when barely more than half the coun- 
try's registered voters trooped to the polls, is 
feared by many officials as a weakness which 
could lead eventually to disintegration of the 
democratic system of government simply 
through lack of popular interest. 

“How much more difference can my vote 
make?” has been a familiar refrain by many 
voters, a refrain which is dangerous. 

“Besides,” some voters say, “I don’t have 
any say in picking the candidates, so why 
should I bother with a primary?” 

That is true to a great extent, but it is also 
true that the system itself can be kept in 
line only through popular evidence of voting 
Strength. The laggards in the registration 
books can be spotlighted only through a gen- 
eral resurgence of faith in the voting sys- 
tem, a resurgence that can be brought about 
— by a willingness to “take the trouble to 

There have been many moves in the past 
to introduce legislation which would make 
it mandatory for every registered voter to 
exer ise his franchise, but they were de- 
‘eated chiefly because many politicians are 
aware their success lies in a limited vote. 

This threat from within our borders is just 
as q hgerous to our security as any from 
Without. Let’s tackle this apathy today as a 


Starver. 
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The Veterans’ Preference Act Goes Too 
Far in Discrimination in Certain Circum- 
stances Against Nonveteran Employees 
With Long and Efficient Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter recently re- 
ceived from a constituent. It portrays 
vividly, but without venom, the inequi- 
ties and injustices created by certain 
provisions of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act, which should be modified to correct 
them: 


MINNEAPOLIs, MINN., March 21, 1950. 
Hon. WALTER H. Jupp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Jupp: I am a nonveteran Govern- 
ment employee writing in the hope that you 
will listen to the inequities and inequali- 
ties of the Veterans’ Preference Act and 
pray that you will take the necessary action 
to repeal it, 

At the present time I am employed at 
the Veterans’ Administration Center, St. 
Paul 11, Minn., and have in my possession 
a letter from that center possibly terminat- 
ing my services in 1950, due to personnel 
ceilings and reduction in force. 

I have worked for the Federal Govern- 
ment going on 10 years and also have an 
excellent efficiency rating, but even with 
this service and efficiency rating I am either 
to be demoted or will be out of a job. 

It is all so unfair, for as I look about me 
and see the various persons who have much 
less qualifications and service than I, who are 
permitted to stay, merely because they are 
veterans. Some have only a few months of 
military service behind them and only a 
couple or 3 years of Federal Government 
service. 

All of the nonveteran employees that have 
served the Veterans’ Administration since 
its origin have received these letters of re- 
duction in force. Many of them came di- 
rectly from high school and colleges into 
the Federal service to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration expecting to find security and ad- 
vancement. After serving as many as 30 
years and even more in some cases, they 
now face disillusionment and despair for 
the very Government that they have given 
the best years of their lives to, is now telling 
them to move on. 

Who wants them now? They are in their 
late forties and early fifties, which is an 
age too early for retirement, and yet no one 
will want to take them on. Where will they 
go? What will they do? 

These nonveteran employees have knowl- 
edge and years of experience that is val- 
uable to the United States Government, 
and they are to be replaced by new em- 
ployees that will have to be trained, tak- 
ing unnecessary time and money, at a time 
when economy is being stressed. I know this 
for a fact, for we are still training those 
employees that were put in our particular 
division from the last reduction in force 
which was a year ago. They sill cannot 
handle the job, thus with still more new 
employees in these jobs, the efficiency of 
the Veterans’ Administration will really 
suffer. 
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Give preference to the truly disabled vet- 
eran who cannot go out into private in- 
dustry and make a living. By all means, 
give him preference and all the way, but for 
the good of the Government and actually 
for the good of the veteran himself, help 
to eliminate this out-and-out preference, 
for today and tomorrow the Government is 
losing some of its best people. 

Very truly yours. 





ANSWER TO THE LETTER ON VETERANS’ 
PREFERENCE ACT 


Thank you for your thoughtful and de- 
tailed letter regarding the inequities and in- 
equalities of the Veterans’ Preference Act 
with respect to Government employees who 
have long and efficient service and are dis- 
placed when a reduction in force goes into 
effect. 

You may be sure I agree with the views 
you have expressed and believe there will 
have to be some changes in the act. There 
are bills now before Congress to amend the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 and to pre- 
serve the equities of permanent classified 
civil-service employees. The House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee expects to 
consider this matter soon and I shall press 
for some early action which will help in cases 
such as yours. 

With best wishes. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER H. Jupp. 





Twelve O’Clock Noon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
by Leland I. Doan, president of the Dow 
Chemical Co., at the annual meeting of 
the Midland Chamber of Commerce, 
Midland, Mich., January 18, 1950: 


TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON 


Nineteen fifty is a year to reckon with. 
Gentlemen, I pray we will reckon well. 

A few days ago some of you people came 
down to see us about a sort of midcentury 
celebration for Midland and Midland County. 
It’s probably a good idea. Anyway it set 
me thinking that there is—or at least can 
be—vastly more importance to such celebra- 
tions than we may realize. 

All over the country communities and 
organizations of one sort or another are, or 
will be, planning some special observance of 
1950. The number itself is psychological. 
It is a nice round number. It is the 12 
o’clock noon of the twentieth century. 

So all these communities and organiza- 
tions are just naturally going to take time 
out to review the past. They’re going to 
celebrate. They’re going to pat each other 
on the back. And they're going to brag a 
bit. 

Well, that’s all well and good. The back- 
patting, the bragging, the celebrating are 
certainly well deserved. Even though we 
were to borrow all the adjectives in Holly- 
wood, we would be at a loss to aptly de- 
scribe the past 50 years. Never in history 
has there been a like period when the lives 
of sO many people have been affected s0 
often and so much by so many things. And 
we here in America have had ringside seats. 
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We have fought and won two wars, of 
course, although as yet we have failed to 
win the peace from either. We have seen 
the maps of the world redrawn, and we have 
seen them shrink to postage-stamp size be- 
cause in these 50 years we have, among other 
things, conquered time and space. In 1900 
you would not have expected to go from 
here to Mount Pleasant and return the same 
day. People commonly were born, grew up, 
raised families, and died without ever hav- 
ing traveled that far from their birthplace. 

Today any one of you can step outside 
your house and into a device you call an 
automobile. In i5 minutes you can be at 
Tricity Airport, 10 miles away. And you can 
have dinner beside the Pacific Ocean or in 
Mexico City. The point, of course, is that 
not only are such things possible, they have 
become almost commonplace. 

It has become commonplace also to trans- 
act business in Chicago or St. Louis in a 
few moments through an instrument on the 
corner of our desk, to hear music or a ball 
game being played in New York or Callt- 
fornia. If we want light, we flip a little 
lever on the wall, and if we want it warmer, 
we adjust another. Still another gives us 
instant heat to cook our dinner. 

If you really want to know what has hap- 
pened in the last 50 years, start in tomor- 
row morning when you get out of bed and 
analyze every move you make until you go 
to bed again. And with each move ask your- 
self, “How would I have done this 50 years 
ago? Or would this even have been pos- 
sible?” 

We walk the same, we talk the same, we 
see, hear, smell, taste, and feel. We know 
love and hate, joy and sorrow. But those 
bodily actions, senses, and emotions are 
about the only things in our lives that are 
like they were in 1900. And even those have 
all felt the influence of the things that have 
happened since that time. 

Yes, countless intimate, physical things 
surrounding our lives have been created and 
improved, But there have been less obvious 
things, too. 

Fifty years ago Midland was a little town 
of dirt streets, wooden sidewalks, a scatter- 
ing of business places and some 2,000 souls. 
The boom of the lumbering days had passed. 
There was agriculture, but of limited area 
and extent. Salt, manufactured locally, had 
become a glut on the market. The old 
bromine industry had gone out with the salt. 
And down at the end of Main Street was an 
upstart chemical company that seemed to 
be gaining ground but could certainly not be 
reckoned to replace King Lumber. 

Education, typical of the times, was ele- 
mentary. Medical care was limited to what 
could be accomplished in the home or office 
of the local physician. Men who had jobs— 
and boys too—toiled 10, or more likely 12, 
hours a day to earn three squares, clothing, 
and shelter. And often they were paid, not 
in money, but in scrip. 


I don’t have to tell you men about Midland 
today. You are Midland. This organiza- 
tion represents a guiding force. It can steer 
Midland to the right or to the left, for- 
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backward. Today our educational 
cilities are among the best in the country. 
And we are even now building to make them 
better and larger. We have a modern, well- 






equipped hospital. Our men work 8—not 
10 or 12—hours a day. And while we think 
prices are high, the money they earn in 
8 hours buys more goods than ever before 


in history. Our homes stir admiration in 
the visitor, and es a friend of mine put it 
recently, we are so everlastingly widening, 
paving, sewer digging, and building that you 
never know what street to take to get 
through to where you want to go. 

Yes, if ever people had cause for celebra- 
tion, we have it—for our accomplishments 
as a nation of people, for our accomplish- 
ments as a community. 


But for all this my mind keeps turning in 
another direction. In this noontime of the 
century we are still only half through the 
day, and there is always tomorrow. At lunch 
we are prone to remark to our companions, 
“This morning I wound up such-and-such 
a deal.” And later we will probably say, 
“This afternocn I must look into this,” or 
“Right after lunch I must take care of that.” 

There are some things we had better take 
care of, and right after lunch may hardly 
be soon enough. 

I wonder how the future historian will sum 
up the first half of our century. I wonder 
what he will say of 1950, 

I wonder, for example, if our grandchil- 
dren, taking a federally prescribed course of 
education, will one day read in their history 
books something like this: 

“The year 1950, to all intents and purposes, 
saw the end of free capitalism in the United 
States. While another 10 years was consumed 
in bringing about complete national control 
of all business, the victory of the welfare 
state was essentially fact by the middle of 
the century. Clinging to their sentimental 
notions of private ownership and freedom of 
endeavor, the owners and managers of busi- 
ness and industry nonetheless failed to con- 
vince the people of the merit of what they 
called free enterprise and the elections of 
1952 left no doubt that the American people 
favored the security of state planning and 
paternalism. 

“The victory of the welfare state did not, 
of course, come about overnight. It was 
won by successive stages over several decades, 
The great depression of the thirties and the 
great war of the forties which followed has- 
tened it by disturbing the normal operation 
of the old system. This gave early progres- 
sive planners an opportunity to educate the 
populace to accept controls over prices, wages, 
and the purchase of certain commodities, as 
well as intermittent direct control over cer- 
tain industries. And with the high wages 
prevailing in the forties the people appeared 
quite willing to turn over much larger por- 
tions of their income to the Government to 
be used in providing welfare services, in stim- 
ulating food prices through farm subsidies.” 

Does such a prospect scare you? Or do you 
think it can’t happen here? 

I can remember when Hitler was a comic 
little man with a trick mustache. I can 
remember when we joked about Russia’s “5- 
year plan.” We didn’t think it would last 
5 years. 

Only a few years ago Britain was the very 
symbol of stalwart stability among nations, 
The world virtually revolved on the pound 
sterling. Could it possibly be significant that 
the recent devaluation of the pound caused 
little more than a momentary flutter of 
speculation and anxiety on this side of the 
Atlantic? Today she is clinging by her 
fingernails from the top window ledge of 
her tower of socialism. And we here in 
America are helping her Socialist leaders in 
their frantic efforts to keep the tower itself 
from falling apart. 

Well, these things scare me. I don’t like 
to say “scare,” but I’m afraid “disturb” would 
be quite an understatement. In any event, 
I’m not alone in my thinking. There's a 


recurrent question afloat these days. It’s- 


been the subject of some public debate, and 
a number of public speeches. It goes like 
this: “Are we slipping (or sneaking) into 
socialism?” 

Some of our country’s leaders have laughed 
at this question. But not the way you may 
think. They have said: “No, we aren't 
slipping into socialism. We are dashing 
headlong gto it.” 

A few weeks ago Father Edward A. Kellar, 
director of the bureau of economic research 
of Notre Dame University, mentioned this 
in addressing a group of public relations 
people—people who in one way or another do 
much of the talking for American industry. 
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And he made what is to me a horrifying 
statement. He said: “I am not going to te} 
you, ‘It is later than you think.’ I am te} 
you, you have 2 years at the most.” 

Unfortunately, there is evidence to support 
Father Kellar’s statement. Consider just 
two current movements—the agitation for 
socialized medicine and the outbreak of 
antitrust actions which appear definitely to 
be aimed more at bigness in private business 
than at the conduct of the business, 

These, certainly, are straws in the wing. 
But I wonder if they aren’t much more than 
that. The first, it appears to me, is the most 
obviously sccialistic scheme that has eyer 
been openly proposed on a national scale. jf 
the American people buy that scheme they 
will buy others. The second, while perhaps 
not ostensibly socialistic, appears to me as 
an unprecedented effort to exert peacetime 
governmental control over industry beyond 
the intent of our existing laws. 

Our problem is not one of dealing with 
the admitted Communists and the admitteq 
Socialists, but—far more difficult—of stem. 
ming the socialistic trends and ideas which 
have been infiltrating our traditional and 
presumably respectable institutions * * * 
our old line political parties, our educational 
institutions; yes, even some of our churches, 
Of course, they do not carry the labels of 
socialism, but rather travel under such ap- 
pealing names of medical insurance, welfare 
economy, planned economy, and s0 on. We 
are not up against visible antagonists, but 
insidious ideas attractively packaged. 

Nor are we up against some set “day of 
confiscation” of all private business, but 
against the gradual encroachment of Goy. 
ernment control which will perhaps ulti- 
mately leave today’s businessman with all 
his present responsibilities but without his 
present remunerations, incentives, and op. 
portunities. 

Britain’s Socialist Government has by no 
means taken over all business—just credit, 
communications, civil aviation, transport, 
coal mines, electricity, gas, medical service. 
That’s all. With those, of course, she can 
control any business * * * to any degree 
she sees fit. And her remaining private in- 
dustry now has the responsibility of trying 
to make enough money to cover the operating 
losses sustained on those she has taken over. 

Regrettably, her failures and dilemmas do 
not seem to be cooling even slightly the ardor 
of the planners who are working toward the 
same sort of system here. We are today in 
this country going through much the same 
sort of social and economic reforms Britain 
went through before her government became 
openly Socialist. 

If you want to see the parallel between 
Britain and the United States you might 
read John T. Flynn’s The Road Ahead. It 
is not conducive to pleasant dreams, how- 
ever. 

You know, sometimes I get the uncom- 
fortable feeling that we have created s0 
many toys for ourselves in the last £0 years 
that they’re taking our attention away irom 
the fundamentals of our existence. I 
wager a lot of people spend more time tryig 
to figure out the week’s mystery tune thar 
they do the qualifications of the man Wi 
gets their vote for Congress. 

Well, I wonder. Are we right, or are tn 
planners right? Is this system of our J 
good? This system that says a man ms) 
work according to his own choosing; tet 
says a man is entitled to the rewards 0! i! 
own toil; that says his savings are also © 
titled to profit if he wishes to risk them ‘1 
the creation of new productive power; ' , 
says his opportunities for self-bettermen 
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are limited only by his own willingness end 
ability to serve others with his hands or his 
brains; that says that so long as men com- 
pete honestly and openly the public inter- 
est will be served, and the dishonest will, 'n 


the long run, engineer their own downfall? 








It is not, never has been, perfect. Nor, for 
tter, has anything which man has 
ever created been perfect. But I know one 
ning, The things we have accomplished 
, this country since 1900 have not resulted 
, any master plan set up in that or any 
ar. Nor have they resulted from any 
ternalistic promise of security. 
“No: they have resulted rather from men 
» to make their own security; from 
nen. in competition with each other, trying 
te a better job, to invent a better mouse- 
) open a new frontier in the knowl- 
that America rewards achievement— 
not subservience. 


that m 
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"As a people we are, I think, generous, hu- 
mane, and thoughtful of our fellow man. 
And we find joy in accomplishment for its 


own sake. But no one would claim that our 
successes have resulted entirely, or even 
largely, from altruistic motives. They have 
come from our individual attempts at self- 
betterment—which is just a part of the 
natural law of self-preservation. 

The trouble, perhaps, is that because our 
motivating forces have been inherently sel- 
fish these motives are now being questioned 
without regard to the human benefits that 
spring from them. Our measuring stick is 
the dollar, rather than the product or the 

Well, this year we are going to be looking 
at some of those human benefits. We are 
going to be comparing 1950 with 1900. And 
perhaps we will be saying, “Just look at all 
the wonderful things that have happened in 
50 years.” 

But that isn’t quite true, because they 

in't just happen. They were created—by 
ican hands and American brains—be- 
cause our American system gave those hands 
and those brains the incentive to create. I 
wonder if as we celebrate our achievements 
we can somehow adequately tell the tremen- 
dous story that lies behind them. 

You can see this story in hundreds of com- 
munities throughout the country. But you 
need not even travel outside of Midland. 
Herbert Dow, a young lad of 25, came here 
with an idea. 








Why? He wanted to make some money— 
a perfectly simple human desire that’s just 
as prevalent today as it was in 1890. 


But he needed money to even get started, 
ind he didn't have any. So he used some- 
How could he do that? Why, 

use those people wanted to make some 
m and they thought maybe they 
could do it with his idea. Those men were 
capitalists. 

Well, they did make some. And a lot of 
thers have since. And today more than 

00 capitalists are hoping, and are mak- 
i me money by letting the company that 
Herbert Dow started use their savings. 

w you could complete the story, per- 
by saying that today that company has 

ual income of more than $200,000,000. 
And that it returns to these capitalists eight 

ten million dollars a year in dividends. 
But I wonder if that is the story? Is it 
‘ any possible human significance that 
1 men and women today earn decent, 
table livings from jobs that are in 
nee because some “capitalists” wanted 
<€ some money with their savings and 
ved under an economic system that per- 
mitted them to do so? 

Is it of any possible human significance 

your daily lives you can scarcely 

1a thing that has not been made pos- 

r made better because of one or more 

‘he six-hundred-odd products that have 

come from the business Herbert Dow and 
€ capitalists started? 

t of any significance to the people of 

nd that the city they live in has, di- 

. y and indirectly, shared in the rewards 

have come to that company because 

g ods and services have found favor in 

mpeuition with those of other companies? 


e else's. 
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We have, in this economic system of ours, 
the best product the world has ever known, 
We're supposed to be the best salesmen in 
the world. We have the most intelligent all- 
around group of customers, and they’ve had 
a long and on the whole very satisfactory 
demonstration. It is possible that we can’t 
keep that product sold to those people, that 
we're going to lose out to a piece of merchan- 
dise that has never offered anything but 
promises—and as yet has not made good on 
them in the countries that have bought it? 

I don’t think so. But it’s going to take 
some selling—in every way we know how, 
in every place we can tell the story, in our 
schools, our clubs, our social gatherings; 
yes, right down to the level of street-corner 
conversation. For it is at that level that 
much of the antiprofit, anticapital, anti-big- 
business talk circulates. 

Yes; it’s going to take some selling—some 
telling. And you can talk on a national 
scale if you want. But you can find it all 
right here. You can take your customer 
around Midland and show him our homes, 
our good streets, our fine schools, our recre- 
ational facilities. You can take him up 
Main Street and around Ashman Circle, and 
show him our busy shops and stores. You 
can bring him down to the plant and tell 
him the story, the one we, ourselves, too 
often forget. 

And then, late in the afternoon, you can 
take him up by the courthouse and let him 
look back down Main Street, through the 
stores, the traffic, the silver boulevard lights 
and the green elms. And way in the back- 
ground the sun should be lighting up a 
river bank studded with red bricks, and green 
and red and yellow tanks and pipes. 

And you can say to him in all sincerity: 
“That, Mister, is Main Street, U. 8. A.” 





A Real Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, let us hope that President Tru- 
man, when he stated recently that there 
were no Communists on the Federal pay- 
roll, knew what he was talking about. 

If there are none there now, that is 
a most encouraging circumstance, for 
recent convictions of Communists who 
were on the Federal payroll, admissions 
by former Communists, proved beyond 
argument that communism is a real 
threat to our national security. 

Unless there is imminent danger of a 
war with Russia, there is no excuse for 
the appropriation of the billions of dol- 
lars of the taxpayers’ money for which 
Mr. Truman and the heads of his de- 
partments, especially the armed services, 
are asking. 

In the May 1 issue of the Allegan Ga- 
zette, published in my home town of Alle- 
gan, Mich., there is a very brief editorial 
by Leo W. Hoffman, which points to Mr. 
Truman’s error and which reads as fol- 
lows: 

TRUMAN REVEALS WEAKNESS OF His POSITION 
ON COMMUNISM 

In a speech before the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation at Washington, Tuesday evening, 
President Truman stated there were no Com- 
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munists on the United States payroll, and 
attempted to take the credit for the convic- 
tions of Communists that have been se- 
cured up to date. 

He ignored the Alger Hiss case, his at- 
tempt to quash that investigation and the 
effect that Hiss may have had on United 
States security. 

He ignored the Amerasia case and the 
fact that over 500 State documents had been 
stolen with no solution by the Justice De- 
partment. 

He stated that there was no danger from 
communism within this country but the 
danger lay in Russia and communism taking 
over free countries abroad and thus increas- 
ing the threat to this country. 

This last statement reveals the weakness 
of his position. We agree with him that 
the real danger lies in permitting Russia to 
expand but we add that there is a very 
grave danger within this country when our 
State Department not only does nothing 
to halt Russian expansion but aids and en- 
courages the spread of communism in some 
parts of the world. 

It is no secret that a certain group in the 
State Department was _ responsible for 
propaganda encouraging Chinese Commu- 
nists and for preventing this country from 
giving aid to Nationalist China in its fight 
against the Communists. And just as Tru- 
man said, whenever and wherever commu- 
nism takes over another country, that con- 
stitutes an additional menace to the se- 
curity of the United States. 

It is this group in the State Department 
that McCartuy has attacked and the people 
are entitled to know just what happened. 
So far neither Truman, Acheson, Mrs. Roose- 
velt, or any other New Dealer has given the 
public any account of our failure in China. 

By their silence on this subject they lend 
support to McCarTuHY’s charges. 

President Truman assumes that only he 
and his Justice Department have any right 
to investigate anyone. From the beginning 
he has used the office of Attorney General, 
not to impartially try known criminals but 
as a weapon against political enemies. 

For instance, within this last month for- 
mer Congressman Slaughter from Missouri, 
the man Truman purged (an investigation 
into that ended when certain ballot boxes 
were stolen) was tried before a Federal court 
on a charge of illegal lobbying. It didn’t 
take a Federal court on a charge of illegal 
lobbying. It didn’t take a Federal judge 5 
minutes after the Government's case was in 
to dismiss the charge on grounds that Gov- 
ernment had failed to make out a prima 
facie case. Why was this man, Truman’s 
enemy, prosecuted in the first place? 

Then too, why for so many years did Tru- 
man attempt to quash the investigations of 
the Un-American Committee? 

Why did he halt a full and complete dis- 
closure of the Amerasia case? 

Why did he for so many years prevent a 
‘omplete investigation of Alger Hiss? 

Why did he ignore Patrick Hurley’s accu- 
sations against certain men in our State De- 
partment, when Hurley resigned as special 
envoy to the Nationalist Government in 
China? 

And why doesn’t Mr. Truman answer these 
questions when he attempts to defend his ac- 
tions and the policy of his State Department? 

Our conclusion is that he hasn’t any an- 
swer. He knows he is on the wrong side of 
the fence and he doesn’t see any way out 
except to ignore any explanation and hope 
he can be reelected with the aid of his 
rupt big city machines and by promising 
some of the people who are inclined toward 
socialism, more unearned benefits. 

L. W. H. 


cor- 


Mr. Speaker, in the same issue of the 
same paper is another editorial entitled 
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“The Value of the McCarthy Probe.” 
That editorial is as follows: 
THE VALUE OF THE McCarRTHY PROBE 


We listened to a short broadcast by Dr. 
Dunbar several nights ago and it was our im- 
pression that he was in favor of dropping the 
McCarthy investigation, which he assumes 
is only serving political purposes. 

We believe that the American people will 
never be satisfied until there has been a com- 
plete and full investigation of Senator Mc- 
Cartuy's charges. 

The people of this country now realize that 
our State Department Pailed in China. They 
realize that Communist success in China 
constitutes a potential danger to the security 
of this country. Senator McCartHy and 
other responsible persons, including Patrick 
Hurley, claim the reason for Communists 
taking over China is because the personnel of 
our State Department, to say the least, fa- 
vored the Communists in China over the 
Nationalists. 

If our failure in China was due to ine 
fluence exerted in and on our State Depart- 
ment we are entitled to know it. 

Truman has claimed the credit for what 
he calls our postwar prosperity; let him ex- 
plain and take the responsibility of our 
postwar failure in China. 

Dr. Dunbar cannot excuse this failure by 
saying that during the war Stalin was our 
friend and Russia our ally. Surely he is 
not so naive as to believe that even during 
the war responsible people in Government 
did not realize the threat of communism and 
the danger of becoming engaged in a war 
with Russia. No, we can’t find it reasonable 
to say that our Government should be ex- 
cused for its failure simply because during 
the last war we all were boosting for Russia 
to give Germany a licking. 

Our State Department was supposed to 
cope with the postwar conditions in China. 
In order to prevent a third world war it 
was the policy of this country to check the 
spread of communism. Our Government 
failed miserably in China and now we want 
to know whether it was because of Red in- 
fluence in high places or just plain dumb- 
ness. 

It is true that Owen Lattimore was not an 
employee of our State Department. It is not 
true that our State Department did not fol- 
low Lattimore’s advice in all particulars. At 
least our State Department favored the 
China Communists over the China National- 
ists and now we want to know why. Was it 
because of Lattimore and others like him? 
Did our State Department permit Commu- 
hists and Communist sympathizers to in- 
fluence it? That is what we want to know, 


Mr. Speaker, these two editorials show 
something of the thinking of the people 
of the smaller communities throughout 
the Midwest, for they are typical of the 
thought expressed in many letters 
which come to me from that area. 

Whether there are at the moment 
Communists in the State Department 
and whether Senator McCartuy has 
been reckless in his charges; whether 
the truth will ever be known, one thing 
is crystal clear, and that is this: Regard- 
less of the intentions or of the loyalty 
of those who have been in charge of our 
postwar foreign policy, they have failed 
to prevent the spread of communism. 

In spite of the expenditure of billions 
of dollars to aid other nations, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that, if war with Rus- 
sia comes, any nation in the world will 
be able and willing to render us worth- 
while help in that war. 

Having made a mess of our foreign 
policy, created a situation where we are 
threatened with a third world war—and 


every student of history knows that suf- 
fering and disease follow in the wake of 
war—those responsible for that failure 
should not be permitted to either repre- 
sent us abroad or direct our activities 
if war comes. 

Men who have failed so miserably, no 
matter what their qualifications, should 
not have under their charge or direction 
the lives and destinies of the millions of 
young Americans who will be called to 
fight in any war which may come to us 
because of a lack of ability and foresight 
on the part of those who have been di- 
recting our foreign policy. 





Reclamation in the Arid and Semiarid 


West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcoRn a splendid 
address entitled “Reclamation in the 
Arid and Semiarid West,” delivered by 
William E. Welsh, secretary-manager of 
the National Reclamation Association, 
before the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


RECLAMATION IN THE ARID AND SEMIARID WEST 


It is a pleasure to appear before this or- 
ganization, an organization national in scope 
and now in its fortieth year, an organization 
that has had a great and beneficial influence 
upon the policies of this Nation with respect 
to the development of its water resources. 

It is likewise a pleasure to appear on behalf 
of an association such as our National Recla- 
mation Association, an association in its 
eight enth year and representing the western 
half of the United States. 

Both organizations are interested primarily 
in fostering and promoting a sound and 
orderly program of water-resource develop- 
ment. Water is a basic resource. Its use 
affects the economy, happiness, and pros- 
perity and the future welfare and security 
of all the people. 

We have long recognized the importance 
of water to the western half of the United 
States. More recently such great cities as 
New York City, as well as other areas in the 
East have been brought face to face with the 
fact that they cannot continue to grow and 
expand, in fact they cannot survive without 
water. 

Our National Reclamation Association, 
representing the arid and semiarid West, was 
organized primarily for the purpose of foster- 
ing and promoting reclamation development 
in that area. You who are here because of 
your interest in water realize, I am sure, that 
out in that desert country man cannot sur- 
vive upon the use of water as it is delivered 
by nature—from melting snows and the 
winter precipitation. Water must be stored 
in reservoirs and held over for the dry sum- 
mer season. 


TOTAL IRRIGATED AREA 


The total irrigated area of the entire West 
today amounts to 21,000,000 acres. Only 
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17,000,000 acres remain to be trrigateq T 
put it in a different way—all of the lang 
remaining to be irrigated in the West and 
susceptible to irrigation amounts to on! 
one-third of 1 percent of the total lang oa. 
der cultivation in the United States 
Furthermore, with respect to agricultural 
surplus the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs on March 20—last Mon. 
day—in report No. 1351, pertaining to the 
Columbia Basin, said: 

“The committee examined the effect, if 
any, of the agricultural production from. all 
reclamation projects collectively upon g0- 
called food surpluses and determined that 
with regard to items which are said to be in 
surplus supply, the effect is relatively 
insignificant.” 


RECLAMATION REQUIRES TIME 


Reclamation, as you well realize, is a slow 
process. The problem of reclaiming the 
desert lands of the West and bringing them 
under irrigation is entirely different today 
than it was 50 or 75 years ago. The irrigation 
in the West was on a very small scale. The 
early day western pioneer who settled in 
the valleys and by the side cf a stream, con- 
structed his own irrigation canal and 
diversion works. 

Today the situation is entirely different. 
Land to be irrigated and brought under cul- 
tivation is often many miles away from the 
point of diversion from the stream. Huge 
dams and reservoirs are required to catch 
the flash spring run-off and hold the water 
for use when needed later. 

Today reclamation is a multi-purpose, 
basin-wide undertaking. It requires a long 
period of time to make all necessary surveys 
and investigations and it requires even more 
time to complete the plans and make the 
final determination as to how and where the 
waters of a river basin can best be utilized 
within that basin. 

It requires years to build these great 
multi-purpose projects. Thus to complete 
the reclamation of the remaining 17,000,000 
acres yet undeveloped and susceptible to 
irrigation will require many years—perhaps 
half a century, perhaps longer. 

In the meantime, through erosion and soll 
depletion, we are losing approximately 500,- 
000 acres of agricultural lands every year, 
while our population is increasing at the 
astounding rate of considerably more than 
1,000,060 per year. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


The need for future reclamation develop- 
ment should not be determined upon the 
exigencies of today alone, but rather upon 
the ultimate, long-range requirements of 
our rapidly growing population and the ne- 
cessity of maintaining our high standard of 
living, which is the envy of the entire world. 

It would be folly to plan our reclamation 
program on a stop-and-go basis, deter- 
mined by changing conditions from year to 
year. The program must be determined on 
the basis of the long-time needs and require- 
ments of the country. 

A reclamation project, once it is con- 
structed, is wealth producing for generations 
to come. Reclamation, in addition to re- 
payments by the water users and repayment 
through power revenues, also pays the Fed- 
eral Government and the Naiion in many 
ways. Farmers on reclamation projects an 
citizens and industries of the communities 
which are sustained by those projects pay i” 
Federal income taxes in a few short years 
more than the cost of the entire project 

Reclamation conserves the natural re- 
sources of the West. It creates self-sustain- 
ing communities, It provides stabilized 
agriculture. It is a field in which private 
capital cannot, and will not, invest. 

The reclamation projects of the West pro- 
vide a ready market for the manufactured 
products of the East. The Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee in the report 
of March 20, just referred to, stated that the 
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total incoming freight shipments to the 
irrigated areas of the West from Central and 
Eastern States in the year 1948 was estimated 
at $1,366,000,000. In 1949 one valley of two 
counties in southwestern Idaho purchased 


$55,000,000 worth of merchandise, which was 
imported from six North Central States. 


POPULATION MOVING WESTWARD 


There has been during the past decade, and 
still is, a tremendous westward movement 
of our population. Five far-western States 
have increased in population since 1940 near- 
ly 50 percent, while the Nation as a whole has 
increased only 7 percent. This is caused to 
a very large extent by the tremendous, and 
yet undeveloped, great natural resources of 
that area. 

In that connection I would like to quote 
from a statement signed by seven northwest- 
ern Governors, or their representatives, at 
Pocatello, Idaho, March 24, 1949, as follows: 

“These new citizens add materially to the 
urgency of providing new jobs, new industries 
and opportunities through the development 
and use of these resources. We are now far 
behind in our development and are faced 
with the urgency of expanding every effort 
in united endeavor to provide for these new 
citizens, and we are not unmindful of the 
material national benefits that will be 
secured. * * * Most important to the 
whole basin, we believe, will be the develop- 
ment and reclamation of lands through irri- 
gation, accomplishing greater agricultural 
production, providing a balanced regional 
economy, vital in times of peace as in times 
of war.” 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 

There are several principles which we of 
the West consider to be fundamental and 
which we believe should be strictly adhered 
to in any development program for the West: 

1, Section 1 of the 1944 Flood Control Act 
should be maintained and the waters of the 
West which may ultimately be used for irri- 
gation and reclamation and other consump- 
tive purposes should be reserved and pro- 
tected for those purposes. 

In making that declaration I again call 
your attention to the fact that in the deserts 
of the West man cannot survive except by 
the artificial application of water to the land. 

2. Throughout the arid West power should 
always remain incidental to irrigation and 
reclamation. 

True, we should develop the full power 
potential that is feasible in connection with 
our multipurpose water-resources projects. 
However, power should not only remain in- 
cidental to reclamation, but power should 
be required to repay those costs of such 
basin-wide development as are beyond the 
ability of the water users to repay. Other- 
wise, there can be little, if any, further de- 
velopment of the West. The small projects, 
easy to construct, were completed many 
years ago, 

8. In any basin-wide water-resources de- 
velopment all phases of such development, 
including reclamation, navigation, flood con- 
trol, power, and all other phases should pro- 
ceed concurrently. 

In no other way can a balanced economy 
within the region be maintained. 

4. The integrity of Western States’ water 
laws should be forever protected and pre- 
served 

The West has been developed and the wa- 
ter rights of the West have been established 
under these State laws. The economy of the 
West is dependent upon these State water 

v These rights should be protected 

‘inst all hazards, including the threat of 
encroaching Federal controls. 

ll water-resource projects by the Federal 
Government in the West, whether to be con- 
Structed and operated by existing agencies, 
or by agencies hereafter created, should be 
developed, operated, and carried forward in 
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‘Ul recognition of, conformity with, and ad- 


herence to the laws of the several States of 
the West. 

The Federal Government in acquiring wa- 
ter rights for a contemplated project, should 
be required to file upon the water as pro- 
vided for by State laws the same as any indi- 
vidual. The right to the use of the waters 
of the West under reclamation projects stems 
from State laws and not a contract with the 
Federal Government. 

5. Valley authorities, such as MVA, CVA, 
and other proposals patterned after and sim- 
ilar to TVA should be opposed. 

We of the West oppose valley authorities 
not only because of the general objections 
which are valid throughout the entire Na- 
tion, but particularly because of their pro- 
posed interference with, and control over the 
waters of the region encompassed. If there 
is one possession concerning which a west- 
ern farmer or rancher is zealous and will 
tolerate no interference, it is his water rights. 

CVA would supersede and do away with 
existing agencies, tried and proven, such as 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps 
of Engineers and establish in their places a 
board of three men—who they will be or 
where they will come from no one knows. 


ASSOCIATION SPONSORS PROGRAM 


Our association is now sponsoring the fol- 
lowing program before the present Congress: 

1. To encourage basin-wide development 
throughout the West by existing agencies, 
coordinated through interagency commit- 
tees, and opposing valley authorities. 

2. To liberalize and clarify the Federal 
reclamation laws, without abandoning the 
sound economic principles upon which rec- 
lamation was founded. 

The first reclamation law was enacted in 
1902 under Theodore Roosevelt. The last 
significant amendment was made in 1939. 
The law needs to be brought up to date. 

8. To sponsor a small projects program, 
including a separate small projects division 
within the Bureau of Reclamation. 

4. To expedite the construction program of 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of 
Engineers in the West. 

5. To accelerate and encourage the Forest 
Service program of revegetation and range 
improvements, and soil and water conserva- 
tion, as well as the conservation programs of 
other State and Federal agencies having 
jurisdiction within the watersheds of the 
West. 

6. To continue the snow surveys program 
of the Soil Conservation Service. 

7. To implement stream-flow measure- 
ments and ground-water studies of the 
United States Geological Survey. 

8. To encourage an increase in credit and 
loans by Farmers Home Administration to 
settlers on reclamation projects, the major- 
ity of whom are veterans. 

We believe there should be adequate funds 
available for our surveys and investigations 
in order to have available a shelf of projects. 
The employment situation is not too critical 
today, and, of course, we all hope that we 
never again in our lifetime see conditions as 
they were in the early thirties. But if such 
a situation should develop and it again be- 
comes necessary for the Government to em- 
bark upon a public-works program in order 
to stimulate employment, then we believe 
that we should be prepared with a shelf of 
projects providing for water resource develop- 
ment which would add to the permanent 
wealth and prosperity of the country. 

We have had our floods in the West, some 
of which have been most disastrous. We 
appreciate the part which your organization 
played in bringing about a general recogni- 
tion of the fact that the control of the rivers 
and the prevention of floods is a national 

oblem, which should be undertaken by our 

eral Government. 

The world today is confronted with a cold 
war. What the outcome will be no one can 
say. However, there is one situation which 
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we all realize. America has emerged with 
the responsibility of leadership among the 
democracies of the world. In that leadership 
we cannot fail. To succeed we, as a nation, 
must remain strong, Our expanding econ- 
omy must meet the needs of our increasing 
population. Our standard of living must be 
maintained. The development of our natural 
resources will create greater opportunities for 
our people, better living conditions, a more 
stabilized economy. It will strengthen us 
as a nation and give encouragement to our 
people. 

With this in mind we congratulate your 
great organization, the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. We believe you are per- 
forming a patriotic service for our country 
in outlining and fostering a sound program 
for the orderly development of the water 
resources of the Nation. We believe, too, 
that reclamation has a proper place in that 
program. We consider it a privilege to work 
and cooperate with you in carrying forward 
such a worth-while program. 





National Defense Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the week 
from May 13 to May 20 is being observed 
as National Defense Week. During this 
week our Nation will be reminded that it 
must be enternally vigilant to defend it- 
self from the menace from without and 
the menace from within. 

It has been a pleasure in previous 
years for me to help point up the need 
for vigilance. Thus, in February 1948 
and in February 1949 I was glad to con- 
tribute articles for National Security 
Week observances to the distinguished 
magazine prepared by the Reserve Of- 
ficers Association of the United States. 
In those articles, I pointed out the need 
particularly for Federal decentraliza- 
tion. 

In the May 1950 issue of the Reserve 
Officer, I have been glad to contribute 
another article, this time on the subject 
of the strategy of the masters of the 
Kremlin in the cold war in which they 
are now engaged with us. It is my hope 
that this article will be of some value, 
however small, in pointing up the public- 
spirited goals of the Reserve Officers 
Association and other alert defense- 
minded groups in our country. The 
ROA is well represented in my own State 
of Wisconsin and throughout the Nation, 
and I know it will continue in the van- 
guard of United States defense. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my article, which is entitled “If You 
Were Joe Stalin,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir You WERE Joe STALIN 
(By Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, United States 
Senator from Wisconsin) 

What would you do if you were “Uncle 
Joe”’ Stalin, the master of the Kremlin, con- 
troller of the destiny of 200,000,000 Russians? 
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No, that is not an idle question, friends. 
Think it over carefully. What actions would 
you take, assuming that you were the leader 
of the underground Communist conspiracy 
throughout the globe, assuming that you 
were the spearhead of the world-wide revo- 
lutionary movement aimed at overturning 
the capitalistic system? 

What would you do, assuming that you 
were the man who had master-minded the 
conquest of 460,000,000 Chinese and of prac- 
tically the entire Asiatic hemisphere? 

Those indeed aren’t just academic ques- 
tions. It is up to you as readers of this 
magazine and to me to try to put ourselves 
in Joe Stalin’s shoes, so to speak, to try 
to imagine what we would do in the event 
that we were moving the Russian chessmen 
in this master chess game in which we find 
ourselves. The security of our entire coun- 
try depends on solid, constructive answers 
to the question as to what we would do if 
we were Joe Stalin. 

No man can, of course, think accurately 
for another man. No man can predict accu- 
rately what is going on in another man’s 
mind, particularly when we of the West at- 
tempt to do so with someone who has an 
almost Asiatic or Oriental approach in his 
nature. But we can assume that if you or 
I were Joe Stalin, we would be aiming at 
certain objectives, among which we might 
presume are the following: 

A WEAK RESERVE 

1. If you were Joe Stalin and if you wanted 
to conquer the globe, you would be trying 
with all your might to weaken the reserve 
forces of America. You would recognize that 
organizations like the ROA, designed to 
maintain a strong, vigilant reserve cadre in 
America, designed to maintain a strong force 
of minute men—that such organizations 
would have to be discredited. You would 
strive to discredit the idea of National De- 
fense Week as unnecessary or a waste of 
time. 

You would recognize that your propa- 
gandists would have to keep up a continuous 
drum-fire of hate messages against those 
civic-minded Americans who devote quite a 
bit of time from their normal businesses or 
other affairs in order to train in the Organ- 
ized Reserve and in various affiliated units, 

You would recognize that any step, 
whether it be a congressional appropriation 
slash or any other action which would weak- 
en the Reserve forces of America—discour- 
age them, ruin their morale—would be that 
much to your advantage. 

CUT DEFENSE TO BONE 

2. If you were Joe Stalin, you would not 
be content with simply weakening the Re- 
serve forces, you would try to cut down on 
America’s Army, Navy, and Air Forces them- 
selves. You would constantly have your 
propagandists roar that America was becom- 
ing a cnilitaristic mation, because it was 
appropriating too much money for the 
Armed Forces. 

You would play upon the admitted need 





for economy here at home to bring about 
completely arbitrary slashes in Armed Forces 
appropriations, going far beyond the needs 
of economy and eating into the very bone 
and marrow of United States defense. (Not 


to miss a gccd bet, 


other 


too, you would, on the 
hand, seek to encourage wasteful use 
of funds by defense heads—wasteful use in 


obsolete we ns and programs for example.) 
You would ettempt to have your propa- 
gandists gloss over the fact that right now 


in our country we have less than three full 
combat divisions ready for armed warfare. 
(Why is America so weak? Because all of 
our combat strength is dispersed throughout 
the rest of the globe, and because the re- 
mainder of our personnel are in supply or 
other roles.) 


NERVE WARFARE 


8. If you were Joe Stalin, you would try to 
unsettle the nerves of the American people. 
You would use off-again on-again tactics de- 
signed to make the people jittery and to 
throw up their hands in disgust. You would 
open the land corridor to Berlin and then 
close it. You would put out peace feelers, 
then dash them to smithereens. You would 
agree to a discussion of atomic energy and 
then when the discussion actually started, 
you would completely destroy all possible 
basis for discussion. By this constant Jjab- 
bing off balance, this constant reversal of 
action, you would hope to make the Amer- 
ican people completely numb, completely 
disappointed and disenheartened in any pos- 
sible constructive result. 

These are some of the things you, sub- 
stituting for Joe Stalin, might do. How 
about some others? 


TORPEDOING ARMS AID 


4. If you were Joe Stalin, you would do 
your best to torpedo the Marshall plan and 
the program of arms aid to western Europe. 
You would use every possible weapon in your 
arsenal (like (a) Red-controlled longshore- 
men strikes designed to prevent the landing 
of arms aid or (b) anti-European appro- 
priations propaganda in America) in order 
to sabotage the arms-aid plan. 

You would have Communists in western 
European countries scream that America is 
attempting to take over the armed forces of 
those countries and, too, that “America 
would fight to the last Frenchman,” or “to 
the last Belgian,” or “to the last English- 
man.” Meanwhile, on the other side of the 
ocean, you would be telling the American 
people that England would fight “to the last 
American,” or then be telling us that “France 
would fight to the last American,” etc. In 
other words, you would carry on what 
amounts to self-contradictory propaganda, 
assuming that the Americans and English- 
men would never compare notes about your 
self-refuting claims and would never appraise 
the fact that you were obviously trying to set 
them against the other. 


ANTIFEDERATION EFFORT 


5. If you were Joe Stalin, you would do 
all that was possible in order to prevent the 
program of European federation. You would 
play on age-old jealousies, fears, and hatreds 
in order to prevent the western democratic 
nations from integrating their economies. 
You would at the very minimum try to tor- 
pedo the efforts to make currencies inter- 
changeable, the efforts to cut down tariff 
barriers. You would realize that a united 
Europe would inevitably present a strong 
anti-Communist front to resist Soviet aggres- 
sion. 


STRANGLE HOLD ON CONQUERED PEOPLES 


6. If you were Joe Stalin, you would send 
out propaganda indicating that all the peo- 
ple behind the iron curtain are allegedly 
irretrievably lost to the western world, that 
their amalgamation within the Soviet Union 
is an accomplished fact. You would attempt 
to make the people of the world believe that 
devout Poland, that Latvia, Estonia, Lith- 
uania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania are all “lost forever’ to the 
western cause, that no thought should be 
given whatsoever to their one day regaining 
their independence and their territorial in- 
tegrity. You would attempt to make the 
people of the world believe that the self- 
determination of these various peoples is a 
closed book, that nothing can be done about 
it, that there is no use trying to propagandize 
these peoples, that their hope for liberty is 
lost forever. 


CLASS WARFARE AGITATION 
7. If you were Joe Stalin you would be ac- 
tive on the home front in America in at- 
tempting to set class against class, race 
egainst race, religion against religion, color 
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against color. You would use your 

agents to infiltrate the labor tatece af tt 
industries, electric utilities, coal, railroads 
heavy industries like steel and automobile. 
so that whenever the crucial occasion arises 
that you need to call these men out on a 
crippling strike, they would be able to re. 
spond like automatons. You would fight 
against legislation designed to prevent crip. 
pling national strikes. You would want to 
lay America open for ruinous industrial 
paralysis. 


SMEARING OF FBI 


8. If you were Joe Stalin you would make 
every effort to smear organizations working 
hardest on the problem of protecting Amer- 
ica’s internal security. You would give a 
king’s ransom to any individual who could 
get courageous J. Edgard Hoover out as head 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Yoy 
would do everything you could in order to 
attempt to portray the FBI as a gestapo, in 
order to smear the FBI as allegedly violating 
the civil liberties of American citizens. You 
would similarly try to smear the Central In. 
telligence Agency, the House Un-American 
Activities Committee as well as individual 
Senators and Congressmen trying to clear 
disloyal individuals and groups from the 
Federal Government. 

Above all, you would concentrate on com- 
bating permanent anti-Communist legisla- 
tion now pending before the Senate which 
would really put a crimp on your subversive 
forces in this country. 

These are some of the things you, as Joe 
Stalin, might do. 


REALISTIC CHESS PLAY 


I repeat: What my friends, do you as indi- 
vidual members of the ROA, think that Joe 
Stalin would do? And once you have 
thought of the actions that he would take in 
order to further his interests, the answer will 
come readily to your mind and mine on what 
we should do to foil his efforts. As you know, 
a good chess player always imagines not only 
his own moves many moves ahead, but the 
moves which his opponent will take. So, too, 
a good infantry commander, or naval com- 
mander, or air force commander always vis- 
ualizes the actions which his opponent will 
take in order to prevent and checkmate 
those actions. 

Let us accordingly mobilize our best think- 
ing, not on a wild spree of loose, irrespon- 
sible imagination, but on a coldly realistic 
basis. Let us think and we will save America, 


CONCLUSION 


Let us have a stronger Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation than ever before. Let us have more 
universal dedication to national defense 
week than ever before. Let us have Amer- 
ica’s armed forces trained to a peak of ef- 
ficiency with every dollar in the national de- 
fense budget and atom energy budgets being 
used for the soundest possible purpose. 

Let us not be weary and disheartened 
by the nerve warfare continued by the Rus- 
sians. Let us not allow any inconsequential 
factors to interfere with the Marshall plan, 
and with arms aid to Europe. At the same 
time, let us point out that the European 
nations must stand on their own feet and 
meet their domestic problems head-on, in- 
cluding, of course, the problem of ruinous 
strikes which peter out our aid. Let us urge 
the European nations to come closer t0- 
gether toward the goai of federation. Let us 
never give up hope that the brave people 
trapped behind the iron curtain will main- 
tain their desire for freedom and independ- 
ence. 

Let us here in our country heal whatever 
wounds exist between classes, between 
groups, between religions, and between re- 
gions. Let us carry on the anti-subsersive 
fight and give our heartfelt support to the 
great organization which has already spear- 
headed that fight, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. These are some of the things 
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which you and I must do in our capacity as 
individual citizens and as legislators. 
Xe u can be sure that the individuals in 
the politiburo are thinking: 

If we were Americans and we were try- 

» to protect our peace and security, what 
would we do? In other words, the politburo 
' be trying to imagine actions which we 
‘id take in our self-interest. Let us show 

+ we can think through our own needs 
learly and that we can foresee to the great- 
t possible extent the thinking and actions 
f the Kremlin. This is a hard task, but it 
san urgent one. Let us think, I repeat and 
we will save America. 


wii 





Address by Governor Dewey at Annual 
New York State Republican Committee 
Dinner 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp the text of an ad- 
dress by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, delivered last Thursday evening, 
May 4, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

You know the Democrats have sometimes 
accused the Republicans of saying “Me too, 
but we will do it better.” Well, for once 
they are right. They did invent this idea 
of a fund-raising dinner. Now we have bor- 
rowed it and we have done it a whale of a 
lot better. 

rhis is the biggest family dinner ever held 
by any political party in our State. I con- 
gratulate BILL PFEIFFER and every one of you 
on a wonderful job. 

All three thousand of you here tonight have 

‘ibuted to the cost of running the party. 

ws that in New York State the Repub- 
licans do not depend upon any individual 
or group but have a base as broad as the 
American people themselves. 

Today it is the Democrats who are the 
I of big money. Last year in the New 
York City and State campaigns they proved 

drenching the air with paid radio 

e and by full-page advertisements in the 

They spent at least $3 for every $1 

f Republican money that was spent. 
I Democrats have, indeed, become the 
big money. But there are other 
ces even more important than their 
to tax union treasuries without the 
ent of the members and to shake down 

iy playboys for Government jobs. 
One big difference is that we Republicans 
> in Keeping our political promises— 

ind we keep them faithfully. 

\nother difference is that we really he- 
that spies and traitors belong in fail. 
also believe that sex offenders and the 
should be in prisons or mental hospi- 
nd not in any part of the Federal 


iovernment, 


We 


FOR HONEST ELECTIONS 


We believe that State elections should be 
decided by vote of the people and not by 
stolen paper ballots or by the pistols of 

unmen in Kansas City clubhouses, 


We believe in honest government and I 
am happy to say that no associates in my 
office have been convicted of perjury. 

We believe that in a free Republic the 
purpose of a political party is to serve the 
people and not just to hang on to public 
office by hook—or by crook. 

We also believe that a political party ought 
to stand for something. In this State the 
Democrats don’t stand for anything at all. 
In the legislature they vote as they are told 
by the CIO: they take their candidates from 
the misnamed Liberal Party and they take 
their orders from Washington. 

And what do they do when a State cam- 
paign comes around? Do they have the guts 
to run as Democrats? Heaven forbid. No 
Democrat would dare run for governor or 
Senator on his own feet and hasn't done so 
in 14 years. They have to have at least two 
crutches, one labeled the Communist Ameri- 
can Labor Party and the other labeled the 
Socialist Liberal Party. 

And this year I forecast right now that, 
again, no Democrat will dare to run on his 
own hind legs. They will bend the knee 
again. They will pay the price and they will 
get the support of one or both of the splinter 
parties which would ruin the State and Na- 
tion if they ever got in control. 

By contrast, the Republican Party in this 
State, standing by its principles and keeping 
its promises, attracts to its candidates the 
votes of thousands upon thousands of Demo- 
crats, Liberals, and Independents, men and 
women who vote their own convictions. We 
welcome them to our ranks in the never- 
ending effort to give good government. 

We welcome them on the record of what 
has happened here during the eight legisla- 
tive sessions in the almost 8 years of Re- 
publican administration. That brings up the 
final great difference between the Republi- 
cans and the Democrats in New York State. 
They talk—we act. They promise—and 
promise and promise. We perform. They 
talk about the welfare state. We provide 
social welfare. 

Whoever runs for Governor on the Republi- 
can ticket has a record the Democrats can 
never equal. 

Take housing, for example. In the 20 years 
the Democrats ran this State, from 1922 to 
1942, just 7,200 subsidized or limited-divi- 
dend housing units were built. 

We have had less than 5 years since the 
end of the war. How have we done with our 
limited dividend projects, cooperatives, slum 
clearance and low-rent housing, our new 
redevelopment companies law, and veterans’ 
emergency housing? Compared with the 
Democrat 20-year record of 7,200 units, we 
can show you 36,900. In 5 years, under a 
Republican administration, five times as 
many housing units have been built as under 
the Democrats in 20 years. 

The Democrats talked about houses, the 
Republicans have built them. 

We will keep on building them until the 
housing shortage is met. Until then we need 
rent control. Back in 1946, when the Federal 
rent control lapsed, you will remember what 
happened; ours was the only State in the 
Union with a stand-by law to protect its 
tenants from gouging. 

This year two inconsistent sets of rent 
control—city and Federal—operated in the 
biggest city in the United States. The Dem- 
ocrats in New York City and in Washington 
were busy fighting—each saying what a rot- 
ten job the other was doing on rent control. 

For once they were both right. To bring 
an end to that farce and to protect the ten- 
ants, again we had to take rent control over. 
And who was against it? The Democrats, as 
always. And every last one of them in both 
Houses—with a single brave exception—voted 
against the only rent-control bill they knew 
would work. We have rent control in New 
York because the Republican administration 
brought it about. 
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Let me mention a few more high lights 
of the record. 

The Democrats had 20 years to do some- 
thing about discrimination in our State. It 
waited for the Republican Party to make 
New York the first State in the Union to pass 
a law carrying out the fundamental that 
people have a right to earn a living regard- 
less of who their parents were. Since then 
we have also outlawed discrimination in edu- 
cation and publicly aided housing. The 
Democrats talk about fair play. We believe 
in it—in action. 


PUBLIC POWER 


Now, let’s take a minute to look at that 
good old subject of public power. For 20 
years the Democrats talked about water 
power, but it took a Republican administra- 
tion to pass the laws declaring that the water 
power of this State belongs to the people. 

This business of water power is now getting 
serious. We need that water power; we need 
to develop it; we need it right now. With 
every factor that goes into costs skyrocket- 
ing, what’s going to happen to your electric- 
light bills? Even the efficiency of the power 
industry can’t keep them down forever, un- 
less we can get cheap hydroelectric power 
flowing in the veins of our power system. 

We want to build those hydroelectric plants 
on the St. Lawrence River and on the Ni- 
agara River. Enormous amounts of cheap 
power are there waiting for the asking. New 
York State and the Province of Ontario are 
ready, able, eager, and willing to develop 
that power. It has been only Mr. Truman 
who says no, the people of New York may 
not develop their own power. We will tax 
them to death to build power in the Missouri 
Valley, in the TVA, in California, in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho, says Mr. Tru- 
man as he travels to Oregon to dedicate a 
Federal dam. But, he has refused to allow 
us to work with Canada to develop our own 
power at our own expense. And we can do 
it ourselves without a penny of new taxes, 
on a self-liquidating, self-sustaining basis 
and get cheap power to keep down the cost 
of living in the State of New York. 

I see by the papers that Senator LEHMAN 
and “Junior” have just introduced a bill 
to permit diversion of water from the Ni- 
agara River for power purposes. I sincerely 
trust that their bill will not attempt to 
rob the State of all that enormous power; 
that it is not designed merely as a Federal 
power grab. I hope that it’s not just an- 
other political maneuver in the old-fash- 
ioned Democrat faro game. 

The Fair Deal is a faro deal for New York 
State. The people get trimmed every day. 
We have a right to that water power by 
solemn agreement and I propose that we 
fight for it. 

HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 


Take highway transportation: we inherited 
from the Democrats a crumbling and de- 
crepit system. Since the war we have made 
great strides in improving it but a billion 
dollars wouldn't make our present winding, 
narrow highways serve modern needs. If 
we should continue to rely on them, New 
York State would wither away for lack of 
adequate modern transportation and from 
traffic congestion in the cities. 

More than a century ago the Erie Canal 
opened New York to the West and made it 
the Empire State. 

What the Erie Canal did for the nine- 
teenth century must now be done for the 


twentieth century with the great new thru- 
way—486 miles long, four to six lanes of 
concrete, running from New York City to 


Albany and west to Buffalo with a thousand 
feet of clear vision at every point, not a grade 
more than $ percent, and not a stop light 
all the way. 

The thruway will cut an average of $28 off 
the cost of every truckload of milk that 
reaches the city of New York. It will save 
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$100 on every shipment of heavy machinery 
between Buffalo and New York City. It will 
reduce the cost of living for every New Yorker 
and make his job more secure. It will double 
our $2,C000,000,000 vacation industry from 
the Great Lakes to Broadway and from 
the Adirondacks to the Thousand Islands. 
It will release funds for highways all over 
th. State and for the $232,000,000 of new 


arterial routes in the Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Queens, and Manhattan. It will end the 
dreadful bumper-to-bumper congestion 


around the city of New York and in every 
other city all the way to Buffalo. 

The Federal GoverAment wants it urgently 
for national defense. Every expert who has 
studied it recommends it. The people of our 
State desperately need it. Mayor O’Dwyer, 
of the city of New York, is all out for it. 
And who is against it? Nobody but the poor 
old Demccratic Party. They are so desperate 
for an issue they forgot something. They 
forgot that it was Governor LEHMAN who 
signed the first Republican bill for the thru- 
way eight long years ago. 


NOT ONE DIME OF TAX MONEY 


They also forget or can't seem to under- 
stand that the thruway will not cost one 
single dime of tax money. It will be built by 
an independent authority and will be self- 
supporting and self-liquidating. It will pay 
for itself a hundred times over. It is the 
most important physical development of the 
century. 

There is no need to go into the salt tears 
the Democrats are shedding as they call for 
hospital beds not roadbeds. We're building 
both. We have to because in the last year 
they occupied Albany, the Democrats had the 
mental hygiene department squeezed down 
to $41,000,000 against $107,000,C00 we are now 
spending for the care of the mentally ill. 

But money is not the only test. The qual- 
ity of care has been revolutionized. Our 
mental hospitals are no longer custodial in- 
stitutions. They are symbols of hope and 
cure, A great new staff of dietitians and ad- 
ditional funds have made the food good. In 
our new internship program, work therapy 
and brain surgery, we are leading the Nation. 
Meanwhile, today we have 60 mental hy- 
giene projects under way involving $45,000,- 
000 and during this year we will double our 
program of construction. 

Under my Democratic predecessors the 
State of New York did more to cure tubercu- 
losis in cattle than it did in human beings, 
Today we have the leading tuberculosis pro. 
gram of the world with free X-rays in process 
for all 14,000,000 people of the State and free 
hospital care until cured. 

Where were the Democrats during all their 
20 years? They were talking about welfare. 
We have been delivering welfare and preserv- 
ing human freedom in the process. 

We have made mighty contributions to a 
whole panorama of services in aid to the 
blind, in the reduction of the death rate of 
infants, in pioneering a cerebral palsy pro- 
gram, in blood bank services, in water pollu- 
tion, by a 2,000 percent increase in cancer 
detection work, and in research in the Rh 
factor in the blood of infants and in the 
medical problems of the aged. 

Under our social welfare programs, no 
citizens of the State of New York need go 
without adequate medical care whether he 
has the money to pay for it or not. And-all 
of it is done, let me assure you, without the 


slightest tinge of Mr. Truman’s socialized 
medicine which would wreck the standards 
of hes!th of our people. 


SICKNESS DISABILITY LAW 
Our latest program is the aew sickness 


At a cost of no more than 30 
cents a+ week to employer and employee, 
6,000,000 workers in our State will be pro- 
tected during illness up to 13 weeks. 


on July 1. 


And let me remind you that when this 
program came to the floor of the legislature, 
every single Demccrat in both Houses voted 
against it on direct orders from their CIO 
bosses—and I hope you will see to it that 
they are reminded of it every day from 
now on, 

So it goes. The Democrats talked. We 
acted. We increased unemployment insur- 
ance from $18 to $26 a week and the coverage 
from 20 to 26 weeks. We extended minimum 
wage protection to 500,000 new workers. We 
guaranteed women equal pay for equal work. 
Through our youth commission we have 
established 700 youth centers in this State 
and we have reduced juvenile delinquency 
by 27 percent. 

We have provided on-the-job and appren- 
tice training for 110,000 veterans and homes 
for 28,180 others, with their families, in 
State-aided housing projects. Our veterans 
have made use of the counseling services of 
our division of veterans affairs no less than 
4,760,000 times. 

In addition, we have more than doubled 
the State aid to education, more than 
doubled minimum teachers’ salaries, created 
a State university, five new institutes of ap- 
plied arts and sciences and added two great 
medical centers for the training of much- 
needed doctors. The story could go on and 
on, but again in 8 years we have done much 
more than the Democrats did in 20 years in 
every branch of education. 

The New York farmer also knows that at 
last he has a State administration that 
knows something about farming. Great new 
research programs in cattle and poultry dis- 
eases have brought real progress. Research 
in marketing and the mighty new program 
of farm-to-merket roads approved by this 
year’s legissaturs are the most important 
progress for our farmers in many a decade. 


BUDGET BALANCED 


Business has flourished because we have 
created and maintained here the atmosphere 
in which private enterprise expands. To- 
day we have 580,000 individual firms doing 
business in this State. In the period since 
VJ-day, we have added 179,000 business 
establishments. For eight successive years 
we have led the country in harmonious labor- 
management relations, with the lowest pro- 
portion of man-days lost through strikes. 
This has meant uninterrupted production 
and steady, profitable jobs and operations, 

And finally, what has happened to the 
taxpayer in New York? Well, our budget is 
balanced and the Federal Government is 
running a deficit of $6,000,000,000 a year. 

Here in New York we have doubled our 
contributions for local assistance, our aid to 
education, cur aid to welfare and still we 
have reserve funds for a rainy day. 

As we made great social progress, we have 
actually reduced the tax rates. Right now, 
despite these vital increases in services and 
the payment of a $400,000,000 veterans’ bo- 
nus in 10 years, our tax structure is 10 per- 
cent below what it was in 1941, the last pre- 
war, peacetime year. We have saved the 
taxpayers of this State a billion dollars by 
good management. We have substituted 
good government for hot air. 

In all this you who are here tonight have 
had a liberal share and I know the people 
of the State are grateful for what you have 
done. It has been a teamwork job by a great 
team of good citizens. 

As we have given good government to 
our State, we have given our best to the 
welfare of the Nation in a troubled world. 
We have stoutly fought for a strong Amer- 
ica in a peaceful world through a bipartisan 
foreign policy which we have supported all 
the time and not just when it was politically 
expedient. 

As Americans we have put our country 
first and made our party an instrument of 
great service to all the people. May it ever 
be thus. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT, Mr. Speaker, the 
longer the proponents of the St, Law- 
rence seaway project testify the more 
fallacies are uncovered. 

The following article from the April 
27, 1950, issue of the New York Journal- 
American reveals glaring inconsisten- 
cies in the testimony presented to date. 

To those who are searching for the 
truth the following article tells the story: 

SEAWAY FALLACIES 


“Acheson favors seaway project,” so runs 
@ recent newspaper headline. Another is: 
“Sawyer indorses seaway project.” We may 
expect that pretty soon Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Brannan will favor seaway project for 
the Brannan plan, and Mrs. Roosevelt will 
endorse seaway project on behalf of the 
world. 

This St. Lawrence seaway scheme has been 
under more or less active consideration 
since 1933. By this time, all the facts and 
arguments should be known. I think I 
know them. I can say without qualifica- 
tion, that the scheme is without any eco. 
nomic or military merit. The endorsements 
and favors of these politicians are but proof 
of their incompetence or their servility to 
the little boss, Truman. (He never misses a 
chance to drag the seaway scheme into his 
messages.) 

Briefly the facts are: (1) the seaway is an 
economically unsound and _ impractical 
scheme; (2) we can’t afford the huge cost 
of it. It would never be self-supporting, and 
no competent or informed person has ever 
thought or said that it would be. 

As to its economic merits: Probably the 
outstanding point is that the seaway would 
not be a seaway, because of the many in- 
superable difficulties it would present. 

1. It would be closed by ice at least one- 
third of the time. Ice and fog would seri- 
ously hamper its use approximately one- 
half of the time. 

It is as much an iceway as a seaway. 

Look at lake navigation this year. It has 
hardly opened yet, and the total railway 
freight traffic has been much less than in 
some years because we can’t get ore down 
from Lake Superior to Cleveland and Ash- 
tabula by lake. 

This is fresh water, you know. 
solid. 

Maybe Acheson and Sawyer, as experts on 
such matters, plan to develop the electric 
power part of the project in order to use the 
current for keeping their precious seaway 
warm in winter. 

2. It would not be used by seagoing vessels 
to any important extent. Not only is the 
fact of ice and fog enough to keep any regu- 
lar liner service off, but also the length and 
the slowness of the trip are prohibitive. It 
is 2,200 miles from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
to the head of the lakes. The locks and cur- 
rents that would beset the course would 
greatly hamper traffic. A different type of 
vessel would be required. The number of 
turn arounds or trips per year would be 50 
reduced, that nearly all steamship com- 
panies have stated that they would not use 
the seaway. 

As the thing would cost about $2,000,000,- 
000, the tolls required to make it pay would 
be prohibitive: either no traffic, or more 
taxes for you and me, 


It freezes 
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As to the military argument: I have yet to 
see a single unqualified approval by any 
Army or Navy authority. Here is what the 
thing would do: 

1. It would be indefensible, inviting easy 
bomb attack on far-flung locks, canals, and 
shipping 

9. It would divert great war equipment 
and forces to attempt its defense. 

3. If by any chance we came to rely upon 
it, it would be a serious hazard, as its easy 
stoppage might be a fatal blow. 

Two added thoughts: If there is any power 
shortage, the electric power part of the 
scheme can be executed separately at half the 
cost. Is there a power shortage? 

The scheme is no sounder than the Passa- 
maquoddy Bay scheme. Where are the labor 
and money we sank in that silly project? 
Yet that, too, was endorsed by eminent po- 
litical stooges. Remember, the Pharaohs 
made the Egyptians build the pyramids. 





Importations of Fresh and Dried Eggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letters: 


UNnIrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 

Washington, D.C., May 1, 1950. 

Hon. James I. DOLLIVER, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. DOLLIveR: This is in reply to your 
request of April 20 for information regarding 
the quantity of dried and fresh eggs im- 
ported into the United States in 1949. 

According to census data the following 
quantity of eggs was imported in 1949: 


Whole in shell (chicken) doz- 

ONS) ciccnlesaee ee ee 3, 359, 428 
Whole in shell (other) (dozens)... 234, 753 
Dried whole (pounds) -........... 93, 205 
Frozen whole (pounds) .......... 48, 093 
Yolks, dried (pounds) .......... 1, 811, 400 
Yolks, frozen (pounds) .......... 283, 088 
Albumen, dried (pounds) ....--.. 47, 721 


We hope that this information will be of 
Bervice to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
RALPH S. TRIGG, 
Administrator. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1950. 
The Honorable JAMEs I, DOLLIVER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DOLLIver: This will acknowledge 
your letter of April 20, 1950, in which you 
request the amount of fresh and dried eggs 
Imported into the United States during 1949. 
United States imports of eggs, by country 
of origin, during the calendar year 1949 are 
as follows: 

Imports of shell eggs, by country, 1949 


{Dozens] 





Country ee Other 

. en A EY 
. is snes dnisineeiibouimaigepinadaa eee 8, 249, 996 800 
I - R i DORROSSSSAOS 1, 050 ——— 
ro -_ republic... ccosccee 102, 480 |.....«0- 
; D IN i ceinenie aid SU Tcieineniiioe 
CHU... ...aonhscenennagsianion 5,747 | 931, 316 
SOE» nanananansitiimaniendipeine 126 | 12,884 


8, 359, 428 | 234, 753 
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Imports of dried and frozen eggs and egg products, by country, 1949 














[Pounds] 
Product Canada China Argentina Japan Total 
ira wisi innmeciecinirndaenaabbiaadak date 5 _k | eee | 7 93, 205 
Whole eggs, frozen or prepared. ..............-.-.-.- 45, 228 A |, i, a 48, 093 
FE Ri isersrtnsinixoneeqnitcintiniibiiniaidiasl diadissiiacetiabeeematbias 1, 766, 526 40, 874 | 4, 000 1, 811, 400 
Egg yolks, frozen or prepared_..................-..-- We GES Ditendicewcans . eee 283, O88 
PN QUIS Sc niekccnctcknbkeitaectioniedeainnsmimiicts 43, 312 AD Biv ccticintinc 47,721 





Source: Report No. FT 110, United States Imports of Merchandise for Consumption, 1949, Bureau of the Census, 


The major markets for United States ex- 
ports of eggs and egg products in 1949 are 
indicated in the following tabulations: 


Exports of shell eggs, by country of destina- 


tion, 1949 

Dozens 

elated cistern gibt tiene 1, 514, 501 
lf Re ee 1, 043, 804 
NG cei eatin tenatnnardnes odin teak 2, 985, 901 
IIa cetera ene aininminiintetilesaccbin 9, 160, 196 
Philippines, Republic of....--... 1, 234, 730 
IIIS. chassititch ceiix anbiuncidnnat abil 596, 228 
Netherlands Antilles_.......---. 550,974 
Others (24 countries) .......-.. 1, 358,645 
We daddaticnindiamanvd 18, 444, 979 


Exports of dried eggs, by country of destina- 
tion, 1949 


Pounds 

Wntbe INR a cnscticnceeccnce 6, 109, 750 
CO 3, 727, 252 
RO iatencntntints tititeaintiittnntinn 1, 492, 658 
Bs dhciite sy ctanntieteneetencie 253, 550 
IS isepctitlitintinjniniendapprinieeiainl < 346, 126 
Others (41 countries) -....._.... 417, 548 
Na sith ea catia 12, 346, 884 


Exports of frozen eggs, by country of desti- 
nation, 1949 








Pounds 

Pe  aiiiciticatisnaistdndinaiiasanteancitatincimeansy 174, 780 
ACE SIRs aarenntpngnancignurentidl 104, 088 
IIIa: 5 ce siicnsenseiiendadiiengiatiaineinanciciadide 265, 426 
eo. 13, 945, 812 
REE ceticictsidhign npcctendifimainciteape 637, 866 
oo, Eee 263, 070 
Others (20 countries) _....._.... 176, 709 
itd ta an Ss doar ceirsninaea sein 15, 567, 251 


Exports of other prepared or preserved eggs, 
by country of destination, 1949 





Pounds 

i idnieeseiaannedetmpatiand 2, 200 
NII caches apa acta apna dine ageneab imine 1, 000 
Union of South Africa................ 1, 000 
Others (9 countries) .................. 2, 670 
OS ncnpteteindintintemnbinadet 6, 870 


Detailed information regarding exports by 
country of destination is published in Bu- 
reau of the Census Report FT 410, United 
States Exports of Domestic and Foreign Mer- 
chandise, 1949. 

If we can be of further service, please call 
on us again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lorinc K. Macy, 
Deputy Director. 





St. Lawrence Seaway Must Be Completed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 8 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mtr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement on the St. Law- 


rence seaway, which I ask to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ConcREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


CONGRESS MusT Quit DAWDLING AND MUstT 
Pass a SEAWAY BILL 


On Wednesday, the House Public Works 
Committee will conclude hearings on the 
St. Lawrence seaway bill. According to re- 
ports, that committee will then put the sea- 
way bill to sleep until and unless the Sen- 
ate takes action. 

Mr. President, our country is considerably 
surprised that hearings were held over on the 
House side without substantive committee 
action developing. 

I personally deplore this “After you, my 
dear Alphonse”; “No, after you, my dear 
Gaston,” act which has been played by what 
might be regarded as the suspiciously over- 
polite Senate and the House for many years 
on this issue. 


SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE IS STACKED AGAINST 
SEAWAY 


Since when must statesmen sit on their 
dignity and await actions of the other Cham- 
bor if they really feel that action is necessary 
and desirable? The House committee knows 
full well that the Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on the Seaway Bill (S. J. Res. 
99) is stacked against the seaway 4 to 1, with 
my own vote being the only committed pro- 
seaway vote. Since July 29 last year, this 
subcommittee under the chairmanship of 
the distinguished Senator from Maryland 
|[Mr. Typ1ncs] has been sitting on the bill, 
in spite of my numerous appeals for action. 
Why, then, doesn’t the House committee 
take this issue in its teeth and proceed to 
report it? Why cannot the House set a pat- 
tern for the Senate instead of allowing Sen- 
ate inaction to serve as an excuse for a House 
serenade of lullaby and good night on this 
issue? 

I am not excusing the obstruction of my 
colleagues in the Senate who feel contrary to 
the way I feel on this issue, nor am I con- 
demning them as individuals. I deplore their 
stand, but I do respect them for the honesty 
of their mistaken convictions. 


AMERICA IS SKEPTICAL ABOUT HOUSE HEARINGS 


Let me say quite candidly that the people 
of this Nation were somewhat skeptical about 
the House hearings from the very beginning. 
The people felt that these hearings were 
(a) too long, (b) too late in the session, (c) 
played into the hands of the obstruction- 
ists who have sabotaged the seaway al! along. 

With all due respect to that able commit- 
tee, let me point out that the sands are 
running out on this second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress. Based on the regular 
legislative schedule, presumably only the full 
months of June and July remain. The Mem- 
bers on the House side realize full well, I 
am sure, that the House has a tremendous 
number of issues which it must take care of 
during the next 90 or so days, and that the 
only hope for the seaway is for a prompt re- 
port to be made to the full House of Repre- 
sentatives, with floor time quickly cleared 
by the Rules Committee. 

Mr. President, I am presenting these com- 
ments frankly, because America’s 150,090,000 
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people are not interested in anything but 
frankness from their Congress on this or any 
other issue. 


COMMITTEE PRINT PREPARED BY WILEY 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. President, on M‘ rch 2, 1949, as former 
subcommittee chairman during the Republi- 
can Eightieth Congress, I presented to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee a com- 
plete report of the latest opinions of Govern- 
ment agencies and outstanding private in- 
dividuals and groups on the St. Lawrence 
seaway. This 76-page committee print in- 
dicated that this great self-liquidating proj- 
ect would involve expenditures of only $802,- 
000,000 on the part of Canada and the United 
States, for completion of the 27-foot project. 
Of this sum, the United States share was 
$573,000,000 and Canada’s share was $229,- 
000,000. My aim in presenting the commit- 
tee print was to show to the obstructionists 
that there was more than enough technical 
evidence already on hand to complete this 
seaway legisiation once and for all without 
Cawdling in further surveys. Unfortunately, 
however, this committee print, like so many 
previous studies has not been heeded by the 
majority. 

ECA APPROVED BUT NOT SEAWAY 


On Friday night, the Senate passed a 
$3,000,C00,000 foreign-aid bill. I should like 
to point out, Mr. President, that it is an 
incredible contradiction that the Senate and 
House should approve with great speed a 
$3,000,000,000 measure for revitalizing Euro- 
pean countries, while the Congress drags its 
feet on a project which has been pending 
before us for 30 years to vitalize the great 
Middle West and to help assure continuing 
economic health for the best neighbor that 
any other country ever had, namely, our 
good friend to the north, Canada. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not mean to under- 
estimate completely the value of the hear- 
ings held before the Public Works Commit- 
tee. I know that no subject is ever so com- 
pletely studied as not to benefit from some 
additional facts. But I, for one, feel that 
the necessity for action far outweighed the 
necessity for accumulating some minor addi- 
tional facts on this issue. 


WISCONSINITES HAVE TESTIFIED ON SEAWAY 


I was glad to personally testify before the 
Public Works Committee and I am glad to 
say that numerous other Wisconsinites also 
testified including the * lowing: 

The energetic president of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor, Mr. George Haber- 
mann. 

One of the outstanding port experts in our 
Nation, the municipal port director of Mil- 
waukee, Mr. Harry Brockel. 

One of the stanchest battlers for the sea- 
way down through these decades, Mr. Her- 
man Ekern, chairman of the deep waterways 
commission of my State. 

One of the ablest businessmen and indus- 
trialists of Wisconsin whose interest in the 
seaway has never flagged, Mr. Walter Olen, 
of Clintonville, as well as other able in- 
dividuals. 





SHEBOYGAN PRESS EDITORIAL 


Now, Mr. President, in this connection I 
have in my hands an editorial entitled 
“Thank You, Governor,” written by one of 
the greatest newspapermen of the Badger 
State, a renowned fraternal leader and civic- 
minded citizen, Mr. Charles E. Broughton, 
of Sheboygan. While Charley and I have not 
always seen eye to eye on some of the politi- 
cal issues of our times, I am glad to say that 
on the seaway as well as on many other 
themes there is virtually complete agreement 
between myself and this outstanding 
American. 


STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR RENNEBOHM 
I was particularly happy to see that Mr. 
Broughton drew attention to a splendid 


statement prepared by the esteemed Gover- 
nor of our State, the Honorable Oscar Renne- 
bohm, Our State’s chief executive had in- 
tended to appear personally before the Public 
Works Committee, but due to an illness was 
unable to come to Washington. He was, how- 
ever, well represented by his executive secre- 
tary, Mr. Phillip Drotning, who presented the 
governor's comment. 


TUESDAY A. F. OF L, CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO 


Now, Mr. President, tomorrow, Tuesday, 
May 9, there is going to be an important pre- 
liminary conference on the St. Lawrence sea- 
way at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, at- 
tended by A. F. of L. representatives through- 
out the Middle West. There is an interesting 
article on this conference in the May 1950 
issue of the official bulletin of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor, the Wisconsin 
Federationist. And so I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article commenting upon this 
important meeting be printed at this point 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I should like to convey my warmest greet- 
ings to the convention and my sincerest 
hopes that out of its deliberations will come 
renewed and strengthened A. F. of L. leader- 
ship in this struggle to which we of labor, 
government, business, agriculture are mu- 
tually dedicated on a nonpartisan basis. Re- 
gardless of our differences on other issues, 
regardless of political party, let us join hands 
in continued battle for this great project. 

Finally I present for reprinting also in the 
REcorD a terse, hard-hitting editorial from 
the April 28 Toronto (Canada) Daily Star en- 
titled “United States Actions Speak the 
Louder.” 


[From the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press of May 
5, 1950] 


THANK You, GOVERNOR! 


Twenty-three years ago, April 11, 1927, 
the Sheboygan Press editorially had this to 
say of the proposed St. Lawrence waterway: 

“At last the United States has taken up 
the question of negotiating with Canada 
for the building of the St. Lawrence water- 
way, and we will now see these problems 
ironed out with more than a possibility that 
a treaty will be presented and ratified on the 
part of the United States and Canada. Pres- 
ent at the conference at Muskegon, Mich., 
this winter, we predicted that the deep water- 
way would be built and that ocean liners 
would ‘make’ western ports on Lake Michi- 
gan in 8 or 9 years. That is no idle dream. 

“Canada will benefit as much as the United 
States by such a waterway, and where in- 
terests are identical, and when the cost of 
the building will eventually be met out of 
the receipts from created electric power, 
neither country can afford to pass up this 
opportunity.” 

Ever since that time selfish interests have 
been blocking a treaty with Canada which 
would make possible water transportation 
between the Great Lakes and the nations of 
the world. In other words, we would have 
ocean steamers plying the Great Lakes and 
making landlocked regions in this and Mid- 
dle West areas open to the trade of the world. 
There are some who may argue that we would 
be brought into competition with the world, 
but that argument will come from isolation- 
ists rather than from broadminded citizens 
who realize that even in America you can- 
not live alone or have your doors barricaded. 

Gov. Oscar Rennebohm Wednesday after- 
noon expressed his views through Phillip D. 
Drotning, executive secretary, who appeared 
at the hearing of the House Committee on 
Public Works with reference to House Joint 
Resolution 271 dealing with the St. Law- 
rence Seaway problem. We like the senti- 
ments expressed in the statement of the gov- 
ernor when he said: 
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“The State of Wisconsin has been a leader 
in pushing this project. In the year 1919 
the Legislature of Wisconsin create the 
Wisconsin Deep Waterways Commission, 
which was entrusted with the task of work. 
ing for a deep-water route connecting the 
Middle West with the Atlantic Ocean via 
the St. Lawrence River. Since its creation 
the Wisconsin Deep Waterways Commission 
has worked unceasingly to attain this goal,” 

We might add, too, that our Wisconsin 
Senators and Congressmen over the years 
have worked untiringly in the interest of 
the St. Lawrence waterway and one of the 
outstanding figures has been Senator Arrx. 
ANDER WiLeEY. This is neither Republican 
nor Democratic legislation; it is legislation 
for the whole Nation. 

Here is something, too, that is very im. 
portant, and that is the development of 
water power, a necessity if we are to main. 
tain lower costs. The railroads of the Na- 
tion cannot give us the service that we need, 
and they will profit even more in the to- 
morrow that is to follow by the increased 
shorter hauls to ports of embarkation. 

The Governor has six points that he raises, 
and the second is one of the best, telling 
the story of the need for an ccean water- 
way into the Great Lakes. He says: 

“The seaway will give the Middle West 
access to the newly discovered high-grade 
ore deposits in Canada which will offset the 
rapid depletion of the iron-ore deposits in 
the Lake Superior district. Inasmuch as 
three-fourths of the Nation's total produc- 
tion of steel is centered in the Great Lakes 
States, the importance of cheap water trans- 
portation to carry the Canadian ore to the 
Middle West cannot be overemphasized.” 

The Governor then calls attention to the 
St. Lawrence seaway as a necessity for our 
national defense and the military security 
of this Nation. 

In the last war many of our large muni- 
tions plants were built on the seaboards. If 
another war is to come these will have to 
seek safer interior locations and likewise 
safer places for the storage of strategic ma- 
terials and for the construction of naval and 
merchant vessels. The Great Lakes offer a 
rendezvous for just this kind of manufacture. 
Long before we were conscious or mindful 
of the advantages of the St. Lawrence water- 
way, Canada was interested in the subject. 
They were the first to urge a joint seaway 
project and we would have one today but for 
the fact that selfish interests have been 
able to keep Congress from voting on the 
subject. Canada has completed the Welland 
Canal which bypasses Niagara Falls and 
which will be a vital link in the ship channels 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 
We of Wisconsin have always been ocean- 
minded. There has never been a day when 
we thought that this Nation could live en- 
tirely on its own resources. We must give 
and take in this matter and when all is sald 
and done we can back the words of Governor 
Rennebohm when he said: 

“In the interests of the United States, and 
on behalf of the people of Wisconsin, I urge 
this committee to report out favorably H 2 
Joint Resolution No. 271, Eighty-first Con- 
grees, second session.” ; 

We do not ask this for Wisconsin; we ®5* 
it for the Middle West; Michigan, Minnesota, 
Indiena, and the great North and Middle 
West. We attended our first deep waterwe) 
conference at Muskegon, Mich., in 1927 : i 
it was so heartening and the expressions © 
those in attendance so optimistic that we 
had every belief that it would be only 4 
years before jointly we would open the ch 
nels of water navigation from the po! 
the Great Lakes to the markets of the w 
By this time the railroads have found ot 
that they need the deep waterway, the powe 
interests have awakened to the grave SI's" 
tion if electricity is to be provided for toe 
whole United States. 


” 
on 
rid. 
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itrom the Toronto Daily Star of April 26, 
_ 1950} 
Unirep STATES ACTIONS SPEAK THE LOUDER 

Canada is becoming tired of the favorable 
words uttered by United States public men 
about the St. Lawrence River improvement, 

ecause of the unfavorable actions of 
United States public bodies. Prime Minis- 
. st. Laurent reflected the attitude of this 
try when he said it had waited patiently, 
i recently not so patiently, for the neigh- 
ring Republic to let the work proceed. 

The defense authorities of the United 
states say that the St. Lawrence improve- 
ment is desirable in the interest of the safety 
The United 
States Secretary of Commerce told Congress 
on Monday that everyone who seeks the con- 
tinued economic strength and expansion of 
the United States supports the project. Sec- 
retary of State Acheson said yesterday that 
the work was long overdue; that it would 
make the already happy relations with Can- 
ada still happier. 

Perhaps Canadians should be pleased with 
such observations on the part of United 
States governmental authorities. But of what 
value are they when the party in power ap- 
points hostile chairmen to committees deal- 
ing with the project who use their authority 
to prevent the matter going to a vote? That 
has happened not once but many times. Al- 
ways some maneuver or specious argument 
is used to block progress. 

This country has a feeling of frustration. 
It has to look on impotently while $60,000,- 
000 of electric energy go to waste annually 
down the St. Lawrence Rapids—half of it 

nada’s—as it has been doing during the 









t 30 years that selfish interests across 
the line have been blocking the undertaking. 
And it has to pay transportation costs mil- 
li f dollars higher yearly than those that 
the deep St. Lawrence ship channel would 
proviae 
The United States is much richer than 
Canada. But Congress acts as though it 
were appalled by the estimated cost of the 
combined power and navigation project. The 
Parliament of Canada knows, on the con- 
trary, that the project would more than pay 
or itself, being, in effect, a rich and inex- 
haustible gold mine. This country is ready to 
go 50-50 in sharing the cost. 
it is time that the great United 
es of America stopped trifling with so 
nt an international question and 
| herself to he a partner worth having 
n the economic field as well as in the com- 
mon defense of this continent. 


—_ 


m the Wisconsin Federationist for May 
1950} 

St. LAWRENCE Prosgecr FINAL PLANS MADE; 

PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


Final plans have been made for the pre- 
iminary conference on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project, to be held at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, on May 9. Invitations to par- 

pate in the planning phases have been 
Sent to AFL representatives and State officers 
in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Ohio, North and South Da- 
xola, and Wisconsin, 

In urging the State groups to attend WSFL 
President George Haberman writes: “With 
owth of our industrial center and great 
“mount of foreign exports from both agri- 
culture and industry in the Midwest, and 
wi h ¢ nversion from coal to both gas and 

for heat and power, as well as new depos- 
Of ore to replace the depleting supply of 
the Mesabi Range, the welfare of our indus- 
’ Stands in peril, not only in the way of 

‘sion, but @ continuity of production.” 


GOVERNMENT ASSIGNS DELEGATE 


_Haberm in also announced the program of 
spe “ers In the invitation. The Government 
Was assigning Col. William Fondren, of the 


me 
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Plans and Operations Division, United States 
Army, to address the delegates. It is unique 
for the Government to do this since this is a 
preliminary planning session and Army rep- 
resentatives rarely attend such conferences. 
Haberman also pointed out this was signifi- 
cant in that it stresses the national security 
aspect of the seaway project. Other speak- 
ers include: 

Dr. N. R. Danielian, executive vice presi- 
dent, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association. 

Daniel W. Hoan (former Milwaukee may- 
or), president, Great Lakes Harbor Associa- 
tion. 

William Snow, Chief, Canadian Division, 
United States Department of State, and 
member of United States-Canada Joint Board 
of Defense. 

Harry C. Brockel, municipal port director, 
city of Milwaukee. 

Haberman is also attempting to get United 
States Senator Paut H. DovucGias (Democrat, 
Illinois) to attend and discuss with the dele- 
gates the possibility of appropriations for 
the seaway project in the near future. 

In planning the conference with Milwau- 
kee Federated Trades Council representa- 
tives it was pointed out that the principal 
goal of the preliminary session was to con- 
vince the national AFL body of the economic 
and national defense justifications of the 
project. Its economic benefits claimed are 
low-cost water transportation and low-cost 
hydroelectric power. Defensewise it should 
be noted that shortly after World War II 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised the Con- 
gress that from their experience in World 
War II, the project is absolutely essential to 
the national security as a shipbuilding re- 
source, as an additional transportation facil- 
ity, and as a new source of power. 

The sessions will begin at 10 a. m. on 
Tuesday, May 9. 





Termination of Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp six of the 
hundreds of letters, including an edi- 
torial from the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
which come constantly to my office on 
the subject of Federal rent control. 

Readers will note that the present 
communications, and others I have and 
will offer for the Recorp, are signed by 
citizens in every walk of life and who 
live in every region throughout the 
Nation. These citizens write to make 
their views known to the Congress, and 
I would urge the Congress to fully dis- 
prove the views expressed before permit- 
ting Federal rent control to be extended 
beyond June 30, 1950, its legislative ter- 
mination date. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Senator Harry P. Carn, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CaIn: I am writing a letter 
of protest against the continuation of rent 
controls. Much has been said against this 
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law which by common consent is agreed to 
be unfair, discriminatory, and unsound eco- 
nomically. 

A great deal has been said both pro and 
con about the scarcity of rentals. It is true 
that we do not have 8 percent or 10 percent 
vacancies, but on the other hand, everyone 
is housed and housed better than ever was 
true in the history of this country. It is 
ridiculous to expect large percentage vacan- 
cies when the rest of the economy of the 
country is going full blast. 

I might shed a little light on this question 
from my own experience. I happen to op- 
erate two medium-sized apartments totaling 
75 suites. In the last 12 months I have had 
a turn-over of 25 suites out of the 75. This 
should more than indicate that suites are 
available and people are moving around, al- 
though rental quarters do not go begging. 

I would also like to say that if there were 
any fair parts of the rent control law, the 
part permitting local option to determine 
the continuation or decontrol was such, 
However, the Ethiopian in the wood pile is 
the mandatory provision that the Govern- 
nor must approve such decontrol after it is 
voted at the local level. This again imme- 
diately makes it a political football, and is 
true in the case of our own Governor He 
has decontrolled a few minor towns and vil- 
lages as a sop to his own conscience, and has 
failed to do so with the others regardless of 
their wishes. 

I agree with all of the editorials that we 
have had by all the papers in this city against 
the further extension of rent controls. I be- 
lieve that anyone who is interested in the 
good of the country and sound economy, 
should vote against it. 

Sincerely, 
Henry DuLAURENCE, Jr. 





[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of March 
23, 1950] 


RENTERS ARE GIVEN NOTICE 


The occupants of rental housing have been 
given notice by Congress that it probably 
will decline to vote another extension of rent 
controls beyond the expiration date of June 
30. Similar notice has been served on Hous- 
ing Expediter Tighe Woods and his 4,000 or 
more employees. 

No doubt a last ditch fight will be waged 
by the Socialist-labor coalition, which now 
controls both the Truman administration 
and the Democratic National Committee, to 
extend rent controls for another year, or at 
least until after the November election. 
Congressional committees are still to conduct 
hearings on this subject, but as of this date 
Congress has voted $2,600,000 to the Hous- 
ing Administration which is to be used only 
to pay terminal leaves of employees when 
the agency is abolished. Moreover, Congress 
appropriated only $1,400,000 for operating ex- 
penses of the agency from now until June 30, 
although Woods had asked for $3,600,000. 
This was clearly a directive to Woods to begin 
now to curtail operations and to be ready to 
close up shop when the existing rent-control 
act expires. 

This newspaper believes the termination of 
Government rent control is long overdue. 
The legal basis for this form of property con- 
fiscation is the fiction that the country is 
still at war and cannot spare the material 


iS 


with which to build housing. But the politi- 
cal basis for it is even more indefensible. It 
rests on the assumption that one cl of 
people, the owners of rental property, s iuld 


subsidize part of the living expenses of their 
tenants because it would be politically un- 
popular if renters had to pay the full value of 
the premises they occupy. 

It has been demonstrated time and again 
that there is no longer an actual housing 
shortage. What has happened is that the 
beneficiaries of cheap rent have been en- 
couraged by rent controls to occupy more 
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space than they really need or than they 
would retain if they had to pay the going 
price for it. Another and even more evil 
effect of rent controls has been to drive 
rental property off the market. The owners 
of rental property have preferred to sell it 
to owner-occupants rather than to continue 
to rent it for an inadequate return or to take 
the risk of acquiring undesirable tenants who 
cannot be evicted except at great trouble and 
expense. 

It is probably true that in some parts of 
the country there is a shortage of rental 
housing, but this is a situation which has 
been brought about sby rent controls which 
cannot be overcome until they are abolished. 
Moreover, the situation will grow worse the 
longer rent controls are continued. 

We believe, therefore, that Congress should 
allow rent controls to expire on June 30. It 
is probable that in many communities there 
would be a period of considerable confusion 
if landlords were free to charge what they 
could get for their properties. But out of 
this very confusion more rental property 
would emerge, as competition was restored 
and the law of supply and demand began to 
reassert itself. 

In any event, renters have 3 months in 
which to prepare themselves mentaily and 
financially for the probable expiration of rent 
controls. They should start thinking now 
about paying their own way and standing on 
their own feet, instead of basking in the 
comfortable illusion that someone else is 
going to pay part of their housing bills 
indefinitely. 





SEATTLE, WAsH., April 19, 1950. 
Senator Harry P. CAIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR CaIN: I take the liberty 
of writing you with reference to the continu- 
ation of rent controls in Seattle, Wash. Iam 
sure that no good can come from continuing 
these controls, either to the tenants or the 
owners. At the present time it is practically 
impossible to rent a house in Seattle because 
the owners will not rent their property but 
insist on selling it while rent control con- 
tinues. There are many, many tenants with 
children, or with more than two in a family, 
who cannot buy or at least it is not to their 
advantage to buy, but who should be in a 
home, which is not available. Hundreds of 
houses would be put on the market for rent 
if the controls were lifted and would relieve 
the entire situation, and at the same time 
eliminate the hundreds of places where peo- 
ple are forced to live where they are required 
to share the use of the bathrooms and the 
kitchens with other tenants and pay ridic- 
ulous rates for such accommodations. Con- 
trols were lifted in the city of Spokane this 
past year and it improved the condition gen- 
erally for both tenant and landlord. The 
average increase in rent, I understand, was 
less than 15 percent. I am satisfied that the 
rates in Seattle would not be increased at an 
average of over 15 percent and possibly not 
over 10 percent to 12 percent. 

We have built thousands of houses and 
apartments since the close of the war. The 
houses cannot be rented; the apartments are 
not filled. The condition is wrong and should 
be remedied. We urge you to vote that these 
controls be discontinued June 30, 1950. 

Very truly yours, 
D. B. MacKINnTosH, 


—_— 


St. Louis, Mo., April 21, 1950. 

Harry P. Carn, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Harry P. Carn: I write this letter to 
ask for rent decontrol. I am an owner of 
rental property, and I believe that ever since 
the last war ended nearly 5 years ago the 
property owner, who belongs to a responsible 


Hon 


and trustworthy part of our citizens, has been 
discriminated against. 

Our country has been prosperous ever since 
the war ended, but the money has been spent 
on nonessentials in many cases, while our 
Government has decreed that a basic thing 
like shelter had to be provided by its owner 
at far below current prices. The rental 
owner has been browbeaten and intimidated 
at the rent office. Our State capital at Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., has imprinted above its 
stone pillars, “Property is the fruit of labor.” 
I know that my property represents just that 
and also self-denial to have savings to invest 
that way. 

The United States of America solved every 
problem of the last war with prompt effi- 
ciency, which won the war and our standing 
as a preeminent Nation. All such was done 
in less than 5 years, and so could the hous- 
ing problem have been solved, but the Gov- 
ernment has been willing to persecute one 
part of the population to attain popularity 
with the rest of it. The condition of older 
property has suffered or deteriorated more, 
too, due to the rise of the prices of labor 
and materials for upkeep. Surely now is the 
time to rectify this condition, which has the 
characteristics of old-world absolutism. I 
really meant to say like Russia. 

Yours truly, 
Guapys C. STAMM. 


Security ApsTRract Co., 
El Dorado, Ark., April 6, 1950. 
Re Federal rent control. 
Senator H. P. Cain, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I wish to thank you for 
your vigorous opposition to continuance of 
Federal rent control as expressed in meet- 
ing of Town Hall last evening. 

May I add my testimony to support your 
position? My husband was a victim of can- 
cer, dying two days before Pearl Harbor. He 
left my daughter and me a small title busi- 
ness and a brick apartment house, into 
which all our savings had gone. Depression 
prices still were prevailing in this oil boom 
town on rental property, because of Over- 
building in the 1920’s and because the East 
Texas oil discovery had emptied our houses 
of the oil industry. 

Our four room furnished apartments, 
water bills, garbage bills, and yard upkeep 
paid by owner, have been frozen at $38.25 
per month (the dirctor let us raise to that 
sum). 

One of the tenants stated to me that he 
made around $20,000 last year. One tenant, 
a widow, married a wealthy man and they 
now live in the apartment she originally 
rented. All of them have prospered to the 
point that I have had to reconstruct the 
driveway to the garage (a stall for each 
apartment) to accommodate the long low 
lines of their expensive new cars. 

Aside from the monetary angle, I have 
been unable to have the use of my own 
property when I wanted to bring an ab- 
stracter here to work in the business, and 
have been unable to secure room for rel- 
atives when I should like to help them. The 
measure is no longer a war measure; it is 
high-handed bureaucratic usurpation of the 
rights of private citizens as guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States. 

It is working a hardship on the lower in- 
come group; one of the typists working for 
me has to pay $50 for a small three-room 
apartment (basement, but new construc- 
tion). The economic level should find an 
adjustment somewhere between these two 
levels and the general public should be able 
to shop for its rental facilities according to 
their likes and dislikes. There are vacancies 
listed in the paper now; many people would 
offer rental units if they could again man- 
age them as they prefer. 
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The labor unions got behind the rent 
control man here and prevented the coun. 
cilmen of the city from passing a measure 
to decontrol the town. We will never be able 
to decontrol through local petitions. 

My plight can be multiplied many times 
over in this area, and those persons so af- 
fected join me in imploring you to see that 
the Federal rent-control measure is not re. 
newed in June. 

Thanking you for your patience in reaq- 
ing this, and trusting you will continue to 
represent all of the people of the Nation in 
the light of the Constitution by which we 
exist as a free people. 

I am very truly yours, 

Mrs. E. J. Draxe, 


DENVER, CoLo., April 26, 1950. 
Hon. Harry P. Carn, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: As property owners, we are 
watching closely the hearings in Washington 
this week. We know your stand and are glad 
for people like you, and we think we are 
due for a break. We just finished paying 
$472 taxes on our remodeled houses located 
on six lots in the low-rent area. Our rents 
would go up very little in some cases and not 
at allin others. There are many many land- 
lords in Denver who are sick and tired of 
waiting and fighting and have given up. 
They are converting to business, or selling 
out, so that rent control is not helping the 
housing situation. It helps some politicians, 
I guess. What we want is our freedom to 
run our own business. 

Sincerely, 
F, Hanson. 
BELLINGHAM, WaSH., April 25, 1950. 
Senator Harry P. Calin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Please be advised that we sent 
the attached copy of letter to Senator War- 
REN G. MAGNUSON, Representative THor C. 
TOLLEFSON, Representative Henry M. Jack- 
SON, and Representative HucH MITCHELL. 
The reason we did not send it to you is be- 
cause we know you are doing everything you 
can to eliminate rent control, and we appre- 
ciate your efforts, but thought it wise to ad- 
vise you what we had done in this respect. 

Very truly yours, 
D. L. ABSHIRE. 


Apri 25, 1950. 

Dear Sir: 1. We have purposely held our 
correspondence to you to a minimum be- 
cause we know you are busy and we try to 
carefully weigh what we convey as there 
are two sides to most issues, but we feel it 
is timely that we contact you regarding the 
termination of rent controls, which, we be- 
lieve, are long overdue termination here. 
Please believe us, as we are really Close to 
the issue here. We are probably this citys 
largest rental agency (not by choice, but be- 
cause our customers ask that we give them 
this service) and we have had considerable 
ccntact with rent-control personnel here. 

©". Locally, we feel, relations here with 
rent-control personnel has reached such 4 
state of deterioration that an almost un- 
workable state of cooperation exists. Prop- 
erty owners are being put to needless ex- 
pense of delay, loss of revenue, attorneys fees, 
etc., to evict undesirable tenants. Most 
tenants are very easy to get along with, but 
th» exception that occasionally rears ‘his 
head is a troublemaker from the beginning, 
and any thread of support he can solicit to 
further enjoy his trouble-making of course 
he does, and he does this through rent con- 
trol, who for a lack of much else to do and 
to make their superiors think they are busy, 
rush to these isolated cases and build them 
up. This is typical in this area. 

3. In this area a fear of excessive rents !8 
foolish, as we have several places noW that 
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charging less then the authorized ceil- 
Hoos comme we are more concerned with ob- 
taining good steady renters, and in turn, we 
recommend to the owners that allowances be 
made accordingly in favor of good tenants. 

4. May we further state that to our knowl- 
edge there is no other phase of industry 
who is so penalized by the Federal Govern- 
ment that the extrepreneur has to actually 
subsidize his own client without aid or relief 
from increasing costs. We are aware of cer- 
tain courses of possible relief under rent con- 
trol, but from a practical angle in actual 
practice here it’s a lost cause. 

5. We are of the opinion that rent con- 
trol on a national level should be abolished, 
and should there be any justification for 
continued controls, then let each community 
involved take care of its own situation. We 
sincerely urge your support of termination 
of rent controls. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
D. L. ABSHIRE. 





Address by Hon. Harold E. Stassen Before 
Women’s Auxiliary, New York Repub- 
lican County Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with unanimous consent given me 
during the course of the debate today, 
I present for publication in the Appendix 
the address delivered by Hon. Harold E. 
Stassen, former Governor of Minnesota, 
now president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, before a women’s Republican 
group on Tuesday, May 2, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S TRAVELS 


I commend the Republican women of New 
York for their early and thorough prepara- 
ions for their part in the crucial congres- 
sional elections of 1950. You can—you 
must—play @ very important part in those 
elections. 

The 1950 elections may well turn out to be 
the most important congressional elections 
ever held. If our Republican Party makes 
major gains, it will signalize a rebuilding 
which this time, I am confident, will not stop 
short of complete National Republican vic- 
tory. 

But we must neither underestimate the 
difficulty of this congressional campaign nor 
its importance. President Truman has al- 
ready indicated that he will take an all-out 
personal part in the congressional elections, 
This should not be taken lightly. 

President Truman is the cleverest politi- 
clan ever to occupy the White House. And 
he is also the worst President ever to occupy 
the White House. 

He is a postgraduate of the most effective 
political school in America—the Pendergast 
school of Kansas City, Mo. From that school 


he knows the methods of attacks on oppo- 
sition, of claims for all improvement, of 
dodging blame for things that go wrong, 
and marshaling votes through organization. 

He will demonstrate his political aptitude 


next week on the trip that he is taking across 
the country, 


With a carload of his politi- 





eal supporters, he will travel across the Na- 
tion in a special train, with his trip paid for 
out of the taxes of the people. He will go 
out to the Grand Coulee Dam; the plans for 
which were prepared under President 
Hoover; the construction of which was car- 
ried on by President Roosevelt; the payment 
for which was voted overwhelmingly by both 
Republicans and Democrats; and standing 
at the edge of that dam he will strike a pose 
and act as if he built it with his own little 
Missouri hands. 

He will act as if he came to the State of 
Washington for a ceremony to start the gen- 
erating of power at the dam, whereas in fact, 
he is going there to try to generate more po- 
litical power behind his Democratic Senator 
of that State who is in trouble because of 
playing on the sands of Hollywood instead of 
working at his seat in the Capitol. 

Going to and coming from the dam, he 
will just happen to stop in the congressional 
and senatorial districts where he hopes to 
salvage a troubled Democrat incumbent or 
weaken a present Republican Congressman 
or Senator. With the great advantage of 
naturally having the front page of every 
newspaper in America, and ample quanti- 
ties of radio and television time, he will do 
a@ very, very clever and effective job of cam- 
paigning. 

It is strange but it is true that the meth- 
ods of the foreign economic Socialists and 
of the domestic political bosses are very sim- 
ilar. Both make extravagant, extreme, and 
rosy promises, Both collect heavy taxes from 
the people. Both give less than they prom- 
ise. Both keep a lot of the people’s money 
for themselves in the Government. Both 
thrive when citizens carelessly depend on 
politicians to take care of their worries. So- 
cialism is as surely the result of giving too 
much power to the national Government 
as the Kansas City scandals are the result 
of political inertia in city wards. 

The tragedy for America is that the same 
school which made Truman such a clever 
politician also made him such a bad Presi- 
dent. This is true because it is a school 
whose graduates are lacking in a sense of 
idealism and who minimize the importance 
of honesty and integrity. This lack of the 
sense of the importance of idealism is what 
has made our postwar foreign policy so neg- 
ative and weak, and has caused us to lose so 
much ground in the cold war with the So- 
viet Union. The idealism of this Nation is 
the most dynamic force in the world. But 
that idealism has not translated into an af- 
firmative, hard-hitting, inspiring foreign 
policy under President Truman’s adminis- 
tration. Thus it is, that with a policy of 
holding the line, of waiting for the dust to 
settle, of containment, the United States is 
in part responsible for the tremendous ad- 
vance in the cruel and dictatorial domina- 
tion by the rulers of Russia. In the brief 
space of 5 years this Kremlin clique has es- 
tablished dictatorships over 600,000,000 peo- 
ple in Poland, in Rumania, in Czechoslovakia, 
in Bulgaria, in eastern Germany, in Hun- 
gary, and in China. 

The administration’s lack of appreciation 
of the importance of honesty and integrity 
is shown in the flagrant association of the 
President in the White House with men 
like Ed Pauley, who made a million dollars 
in speculating as an insider upon the food 
of the Nation; and John Maragon, who ac- 
cepted funds from a perfume company while 
Officially representing and being paid by the 
United States Government in Greece. These 
are but small examples of a situation that 
exists and which tends to undermine the 
morality of the Nation and contribute to- 
ward the record high total of gambling and 
of illicit funds in America today. 

In fact, one of the greatest difficulties 
which our Republican Party faces is the fact 
that the people of the country are reluctant 
to believe that the corruption and the com- 
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munism are as bad under President Tru- 
man’s administrative as they really are. 

Furthermore, if we analyze the record of 
the Truman administration, we find that in 
those situations in which he had his own 
way our country is in a bad way. He had his 
own way at Potsdam without any Repub- 
lican participation and without any con- 
gressional participation. The result has 
been very, very bad for the position of our 
country in Berlin, in Austria, and in the 
entire Balkans. It has been a part of the 
cause of losing the cold war. 

He had his own way in Asiatic policy 
without any participation in the forming 
of the policy by the Republicans and with- 
out any participation by Congress. The re- 
sult has been very, very bad, and our coun- 
try has also lost much ground there in the 
cold war. 

He wanted to keep control over all the 
housing materials in this country after the 
war. He wanted to keep control over all 
new building. But Congress overruled him 
and freed the builders, retaining only the 
loaning programs which had support by both 
parties. The result has been that the pri- 
vate builders and the building craftsmen 
of the country, aided by the suppliers and 
lumbermen, are now turning out a record 
total of houses, and we are on the way to 
real improvement in the housing supply in 
this country. It was the action of Congress 
in overruling President Truman that led 
to this progress. If President Truman had 
his way, the whole building industry would 
still be in a snarl. There would still be the 
necessity of knowing somebody who knew 
somebody who could call Harry Vaughan to 
get a permit approved for building material. 

He tried to have the Government go into 
the steel business. Congress overruled him 
and left the steel industry in private owner- 
ship, and it is today producing more steel 
than ever before and is rapidly catching up 
with all the requirements for the country, 
with enough left over to help rearm western 
Europe. 

He wanted to bring agriculture under the 
grip of his administration, but Congress at 
least partly overruled him, and the farm- 
ers have produced an abundant supply of 
food so that food prices are now coming 
down to the consumer, and we are able to 
supply needs throughout the world. 

We Republicans can meet the 1950 situa- 
tion brought about by the political clever- 
ness of the President and by his use and 
misuse of the great power of his office, only 
in this threefold way. 

First, by fighting back vigorously and hit- 
ting hard in the exposure of the conditions 
of his administration. Second, by bringing 
forward definite, sound, constructive meas- 
ures to meet the problems of our country at 
home and abroad. Third, by organizing and 
working and voting with a thoroughness and 
a drive such as we have never shown before. 

Of these three, I count as the most impor- 
tant the bringing forward of constructive 
solutions. We must think through and 
study carefully, and then with ingenuity and 
with forthrightness present definite, sound, 
and constructive measures for the improved 
health of the people, for an agricultural pro- 
gram, for more and more jobs at good wages, 
for streamlining the Government, for saving 
money and keeping down taxes, for winning 
the cold war with Russia, and for advancing 
the cause of freedom of men throughout the 
world. 

Let me discuss in detail tonight just one 
of these issues. You all know of the Tru- 
man-Ewing proposal to have the Government 
take over the health system of America; to 
put all doctors and hospitals under the 
thumb of a five-man board appointed by the 
President; to bring politics into the relation- 
ships between patients and doctors, and pa- 
tients and hospitals; and in general to copy 
the British and German systems of socializ- 
ing medicine. 
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We know President Truman’s proposal is 


bad. The majority of the people now know 
it is bad. The British experience is proving 
that what looks in theory like a grand 


scheme turns out to be a sad mistake which 
leads to more medical care of a lower quality 
for more people at a higher cost with more 
deaths and increased illness throughout the 
Nation. 

But it is not enough to recognize the evil 
of President Truman's proposal. There are 
very real problems in health in America. 
Serious illness or accident to a member of a 
family in the workimg or middle income 
group is an economic catastrophe. There are 
not enough doctors today and not enough 
opportunities for young men to study medi- 
cine. AMany of our hospitals are in financial 
difficulty. Many areas of the country are en- 
tirely without a doctor or a decent hospital. 
We have the best health record of all the 
major nations in the world, but it is not good 
enough for America. 

These problems must be met without mak- 
ing the mistake of President Truman’s so- 
cialized and political medical program. They 
should be met with the cooperation of the 
medical profession. They should be met by 
working with the doctors and the nurses and 
the hospital administrators. I believe our 
Republican Party might work out, with the 
professions involved, a program to meet the 
problems in a modern effective way without 
making the mistakes of the British or Tru- 
man programs. Something like this might be 
done. We could use the example of the very 
successful Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, which Senator VANDENBERG initi- 
ated, and which has secured the bank de- 
posits of America without having the Gov- 
ernment take over the banks. We could es- 
tablish a Federal Health Reinsurance Cor- 
poration to underwrite the various Blue Cross 
and other local voluntary insurance systems 
developed by farm cooperatives, unions, and 
local groups, so that these groups could offer 
comprehensive complete coverage for the 
people at moderate cost. This Federal Health 
Reinsurance Corporation would thereby have 
a relationship only with the local insurance 
associations and would not bring the Gov- 
ernment in between the patient and the doc- 
tor or the patient and the hospital. 

Contracts such as that recently entered 
into by Bethlehem Steel should then be en- 
couraged through which the employees and 
the employer join in paying the health-in- 
surance premium and under which splendid 
protection is given to the workers and their 
families. Careful expansion for insurance 
coverage for those who are self-employed or 
are not on social security could also be 
worked out through these voluntary local 
associations. In this method, within a brief 
space of time, with the expenditure of a frac- 
tion of the amount of money, we could have 
in operation a system giving better quality of 
medical care at lower cost with better re- 
sults than any of the socialized schemes that 
have been advanced. 

Steps should further be taken to assist in 
establishing doctors in those poor or remote 
areas of the country that cannot now support 
a doctor in private practice. These are the 
same territories that need the public health 
services of vaccination, immunization, ex- 
amination of school children, inspectors for 
health and sanitation. Therefore a moderate, 
careful program of paying a small part-time 
salary to a young doctor to go into thcse 
territories to practice privately, but to give 
a part of his time to public health activities, 
would lead to an advance of health in these 
areas. 

The further extension of the Hill-Burton 
Act, which is a sound bipartisan measure, 
to assist in the construction of local hospitals 
and local health centers should also be car- 
ried forward. Likewise some moderate as- 
sistance in the expanding of medical educa- 
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tion should be given: Medical education is 
very expensive to administer because on the 
average, as our experience at the University 
of Pennsylvania where we are operating the 
oldest medical school in this country shows, 
it costs about $2,700 per student per year 
to give a good medical education. Since the 
tuition is just $700, there is a large difference 
to make up from other sources, That is the 
principal reason that medical education 1s 
so difficult to attain. Some steps should 
be taken to expand these opportunities, par- 
ticularly in the South where the present 
chances to study medicine are entirely too 
limited. 

This expansion likewise should be done 
without any discrimination as to race, or 
color, or creed. By measures such as these, 
and by increasing private support through 
philanthropy, through keeping inviolate the 
local control and the high independent pro- 
fessional standing, and by pushing on with 
health research, we can keep America in the 
very forefront in the health of the people of 
the world steadily improving in every re- 
spect. From steps such as this we should 
work out a Republican health program that 
will be sound for the people and will be rec- 
ognized as such and will be supported by 
them. In a similar way we should develop 
programs on the other major problems. 

Angry and petulant about Congress’ refusal 
to obey his orders, the President is now tak- 
ing to the stump to try to get a puppet Con- 
gress. He knows how to pull the political 
strings. But I believe that the American peo- 
ple want men and women who stand on their 
own feet in Congress, and they will refuse to 
send President Truman’s personal puppets 
to Congress. 

A Republican Party, ready to serve the 
people of this country and fighting hard 
against the weakness and deficits of the pres- 
ent administration, will become a victorious 
Republican Party. 





Cut in Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. GCODWIN. Mr. Speaker, evi- 
dence continues to accumulate that while 
the people want to see economy in the 
various departments of the Government, 
even if it means curtailment of services, 
they are not disposed to take kindly to 
the proposal of the Postmaster General 
to save money in his Department by a 
cut in the postal service through a reduc- 
tion of mail deliveries unless they can be 
satisfied that the report of the Hoover 
Commission is wrong in pointing out 
other ways in which the desired economy 
may be effected. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I add hereto the following 
editorial from the Malden (Mass.) Eve- 
ning News: 

CuT 1n Postat Service 

Decision to reduce postal service in behalf 
of economy will not be accepted by the 
American people with good grace. While 
there is a universal cry for a reduction in 
Government expense it is hardly fitting to 
start with a branch so yital in the life of 
the people. A single mail delivery in resi- 
dential and semibusiness sections will not 
be accepted without protest. Yet that is the 
first move inaugurated by the Department. 








Postmaster General Donaldson says this is 
necessary following the refusal of Congress to 
grant increases in postal rates which would 
net some 8600,000,000. Just how reduction 
of deliveries will save money is hard to under. 
stand, If the Department has sufficient 
manpower now to make two deliveries what 
will become of the manpower released by cut- 
ting the service in half? Certainly it does 
not mean that any sizable number of em. 
ployees will be laid off. Surely there are 
other places where millions could be saved 
without reducing a service so vital to the 
public. Then, too, there could be a bit of 
slick politics mixed up in Donaldson's 
scheme. If the people want economy, let’s 
take it out of their hides, so to speak. Ade. 
quate mail service is extremely vital to the 
Nation. To go back to horse-and-buggy 
service will be a distinct harassment to every 
American. It might be a good thing for the 
Postmaster General and his advisers to take 
another peek at the Hoover Commission re- 
port that found that the Post Office could 
make greater use of mechanical devices for 
handling mail. In general, it was short of 
equipment of all kinds, and much of its 
equipment was obsolete. Average age of 
Post Office motor vehicles was over 15 years, 
Te Commission recommended the mcdern- 
izing and streamlining of the Post Office De- 
partment and that the Department should 
be taken out of politics by abolishing Senate 
confirmation of postmasters, 





Boston Herald Comment on Address By 
Joseph A. Erickson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
last Thursday I asked unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address entitled, “The New 
England Economy—1950 Model,” de- 
livered by Joseph A. Erickson, president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
at the New England congressional din- 
ner of 1950 held at the Hotel Mayflower 
in Washington on May 2, 1950. At the 
same time I asked unanimous consent to 
place an editorial entitled “New England 
Rallied,” from the Boston Herald of 
May 3, 1950, commenting upon his 
address. 

Mr. Erickson is a distinguished New 
England banker and a business analyst 
of great repuie. 

I now find that Representative LaNE, 
of Massachusetts, had previously placed 
Mr. Erickson’s address in the Record. 
As a result, my remarks requesting the in- 
sertion of Mr. Erickson’s speech, under 
the rule, were not printed. I renew the 
request for unanimous consent to place 
in the Recorp the editorial from the 
Boston Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 


New ENGLAND RALLIED 


The day is past when New England can 
shape her destiny within New England. The 
power wielded in Washington over the coule- 








try'’s economy is too great now. Much as 
we may dislike sectionalism, the formation 
of blocs, and the horse trading of Congress, 
it's there, and we have got to play the game 
as it is played or drop out by default. 

Joseph A. Erickson, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston, spoke to a 
neeting of the New England delegation in 
congress along these lines last night. These 
catherings have been sponsored annually by 
the New England council and the chambers 
f commerce for some time, and they have 
produced potent argument for a unified non- 
nartisan approach by the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of this section. But never be- 
fore has the problem been put so bluntly. 
This was plain speaking by Mr. Erickson. 

There is, for instance, the matter of a 
steel mill in New England. The United 
States Steel Corp. has chosen to ignore a 
New England site in favor of a plant on the 
Delaware River. That's the company’s right. 
But will New England be required to pay its 
share of the dredging of the river so another 
section can have the steel mill? 

The last year has shown an extensive con- 
version to oil as a fuel in New England. We 
are fortunately situated to get oil from 
foreign fields. Should our delegation in Con- 
gress be asked to support the program of 
domestic producers for higher tariffs and 
quotas on foreign oil? 

The huge expenditures for power, naviga- 
tion, flood control, and reclamation serve 
other sections that would invite industry 
away from us by the lure of cheap power. 
Exactly what do we get in return? 

A united New England delegation would 
command enough votes for effective bar- 
gaining. It could say to the farm bloc which 
imposes an undue burden on New England 
by the huge cost of subsidies, “what can 
you give in return that will afford our section 
an advantage equivalent to yours?” 

Mr. Erickson did not carry his exhortation 
to the precise point of intersectional bar- 
gaining, but it was clearly implicit in what 
he said. His was a rallying cry for a realistic 
defense of New England interests. Will the 
New England Senators and Representatives 
respond? 





This Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a distin- 
guished Member of the Senate, the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], re- 
cently wrote and published a book en- 
titled “This Nation Under God.” There 
appeared in the Washington Star of Sun- 
day, in a column entitled “Spires of the 
Spirit,” by Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, 
Chaplain of the Senate, an editorial 
in Which, among other things, Dr. Harris 


Here is a book with truths timely and time- 
Which will help to put our contemporary 
in focus. 


i€ 


Lense 


Mr. President, it was my privilege a 
‘ew days ago to hear a discussion of the 
Sook written by the Senator from Utah, 
and Iam happy to recommend it. I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire edi- 


‘oral by Dr. Harris be printed follow- 
ing my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


THIs NaTION 


(By Frederick Brown Harris, pastor, Foundry 
Methodist Church; Chaplain, U. 5S. 
Senate) 


This Nation is today the most significant 
factor in all the tangled and tragic skein 
of human affairs. This Nation holds in its 
hands the power to determine the destiny of 
this planet for generations to come—perhaps, 
forever—whether it shall be the blessing or 
the curse, life or death. 

This Nation is today the greatest reser- 
voir of material resources and spiritual ideal- 
ism on the face of the earth. This Nation 
is the only serious challenge to the bid for 
world domination by a sinister slave system 
which already holds untold millions in the 
despotism of its iron grasp. This Nation in 
the providence of God has come to the king- 
dom for such a time as this. 

All this means that, in an age—on ages 
telling—to be true to America at its best is 
to share an awe-inspiring role in the unfold- 
ing of the divine purpose. Rather than any 
American should sap his Nation’s strength 
by his own moral treason; betray her by his 
treachery, or exploit her by his greed, it were 
better for him that a millstone be hanged 
about his neck and that he be drowned in 
the depths of the sea. No one can be a 
worthy partner in a democracy unless he 
helps sustain the moral and spiritual roots. 
If democracy withers it will never be de- 
stroyed by suspected Reds, but by neglected 
roots. The surest way to cause the fair 
flowers of freedom to fade is to cut the roots 
reaching into rich, ancestral soil in which 
they have been nourished, and from which, 
fed by springs of living water, has come their 
help and health. A cut flower is a doomed 
flower. Its beauty cannot endure because 
its roots have been severed. For a democ- 
racy which has fruits without roots the 
undertaker called Time is already at the 
door. 

In this frightening day it is dawning upon 
America as with a fresh and startling revela- 
tion that only religious faith can undergird 
democracy, and that when this is withdrawn 
some form of coercive totalitarianism lift- 
ing an almighty state into God’s throne comes 
in like a flood. An honored member of the 
United States Senate, a national leader with 
a rich working background in religious, labor, 
educational and international affairs, Senator 
ELBERT D. THomas of Utah, has recently pub- 
lished a volume tingling with intense convic- 
tion and shot through with prophetic in- 
sight. In scintillating chapters he writes the 
title, “This Nation Under God,” in letters of 
fire across our national sky. 

To this perplexed day, the distinguished 
Senator declares: “Everything for which de- 
mocracy stands is based on religious faith. 
Neither enlightened self-interest nor prac- 
tical ethics can make an effective substitute.” 
In “This Nation Under God” is inspiringly 
portrayed the real manifest destiny of Amer- 
ica. The author is no strutting Pharisee 
under the white dome of the National Tem- 
ple, thanking God that we are not as other 
people. We are only a chosen people when 
we choose to be instruments of His will for 
all mankind. 

Here is a book with truths timely and 
timeless, which will help to put our contem- 
porary lenses in focus. 

The Senator’s credo is set down simply 
but profoundly, as he bears witness: “To 
me, the basic fact about our faith in God's 
power and our destiny is that He has blessed 
us with the opportunity to provide abun- 
dance for ourselves, all of us, and to share 
the abundance with the world—that our 
destiny is to hold high the flaming torch of 
liberty for all, and to rule over none. I be- 
lieve in something wordless and wonderful 
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about man and the universe. I believe in 
faith without proof, hope without reason, 
love above advantage, without which man- 
kind will indeed perish.” 

In this volume there is impressively pic- 
tured the unanimous procession of the 
American Presidents as each in his own 
words witnesses to the spiritual roots of 
America. The ultimate truth about “This 
Nation Under God” has never been put more 
succinctly than by Woodrow Wilson, to 
whose “world” Senator THomMaAs devotes a 
chapter. Significantly, Wilson’s warning 
sentence is from his “The Road Away From 
Revolution.” Hear it, O America! 

“The sum of the whole matter is this, that 
our Civilization cannot survive materially 
unless it is redeemed spiritually. Only thus 
can discontent be driven out and all the 
shadows lifted from the road ahead.” 

A fable tells of a spider that once slid 
down a single silky thread from the lofty 
rafter of a barn and set up an elaborate 
domain on a lower level. There he spread 
his acquisitive net, caught flies, grew slick 
and prospered. One day, wandering proud- 
ly about his opulent premises he saw the 
thread that stretched up into the unseen 
above him. What is the use of that? he 
cynically blurted, and snapped it. And his 
filmy palace collapsed. 

God forbid that a collapsed silken web 
should be a portent of the fate of this Na- 
tion, 





To Help Mr. Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD L. LEAHY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled ‘“‘To Help 
Mr. Acheson,” which appeared in the 
Providence Journal of May 3, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


To HELP MR. ACHESON 


The sort of attack that has been leveled 
at Owen Lattimore invites retaliation in 
kind. It was probably inevitable, therefore, 
that the Far Eastern expert who has been 
called the top Soviet espionage agent in the 
United States should have included in his 
defense a violent personal attack on his ac- 
cusers. From the viewpoint of the public, 
however, it must be said that Mr. Lattimore’s 
latest diatribe on the morals and motives of 
Senator McCartny and his principal witness, 
Louis Budenz, contributes nothing toward 
resolution of the controversy. 

An end to this procedure of smearing and 
counter-smearing is certainly what the na- 
tional interest demands. Secretary of State 
Acheson, who is the real target of the 
McCarTHY campaign, is about to sail for 
London on a highly important diplomatic 
mission designed to extend cooperation 
among the Atlantic pact nations from the 
military sphere into the economic and politi- 
cal field. How much damage has already 
been done to his stature as a negotiator by 
these attacks on his competence and good 
faith remains to be seen. 

It is obvious, however, that a continuation 
of this controversy during the forthcoming 
conferences will in some degree lessen Secre- 
tary Acheson's ability to speak with authority 
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for the United States. To that degree, any 
prolonging of the public debate touched off 
by the McCarthy charges will directly damage 
the security of this country, which depends 
so heavily on maintaining and expanding 
westérn unity. 

The debate cannot simply be turned off, 
of course. If Senator McCartHy chooses to 
go on making public charges of Communist 
influence in the State Department, he can- 
not be stopped. If the individuals named 
by him want to continue dragging out the 
Senator's dirty linen in an effort to discredit 
his charges, they are free to do so. But it 
does seem to us, in view of the fact that these 
tactics cannot bring out the truth but cah 
only do serious harm to our national interests 
at London, that the Senate investigating 
committee should do what it can to call a 
halt to such public exchanges. 

Ideally, we would like to see the whole 
matter taken out of the hands of the Tyd- 
ings group and turned over to some more re- 
sponsible investigating body, such as Senator 
Lopce has suggested. If that is not prac- 
tical—as it appears not to be—the Tydings 
committee might well wind up its own in- 
quiry forthwith. Or if it is not ready to do 
that—and continuing reports of new de- 
velopments again indicate that it probably 
is not—at least the Senators should be able 
to issue an interim report on their findings 
to date. 

An official reminder to the world that 
Senator McCartHy’s charges are still un- 
proven, to say the least, would be some help 
to Secretary Acheson at London. Even if 
the report established conclusively nothing 
more than the indisputable fact that Mr. 
Lattimore was never a permanent or promi- 
nent employee of the State Department, it 
would do something to dissipate the cloud 
of confusion in which this country’s spokes- 
man is going forth to represent us before the 
bewildered peoples of the free world. 





Federal Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
steadily growing Federal Government 
and what it would mean to the Ameri- 
can people’s welfare if a citizen’s daily 
life is regimented is exemplified in a se- 
ries cf letters by Associate Editor A. A. 
Fredrickson in a recent edition of 
Blytheville (Ark.) Carrier News. These 
letters are purported .o have been writ- 
ten in 1960. I am including as a part of 
my remarks the full text of Mr. Fred- 
rickson’s most unique article: 

ONcE OVER LIGHTLY 
(By A. A. Fredrickson) 
WELFARE, IT'S WONDERFUL 
Marcu 28, 1960. 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Payroll Division, Redistribution Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: After submitting it for my en- 
dorsement, my employer as usual sent my 
pay check to Washington last week to cover 
my participation in the Federal-benefits pro- 


gram. But something must have happened 
to it. 

Anyway, I haven't received my certificates 
of entitlement for this week. My wife needs 


an infected tooth pulled but cannot get an 
appointment with the United States den- 





tistry office here without her certificate for 
this week. The Dry Gulch Valley Authority 
has threatened to shut off my electricity if I 
don’t turn in my certificate showing I am a 
paid-up consumer, 

Also, until I can show my entitlements for 
this week, my credit has been cut off at 
Brannan Memorial Delicatessen No. 82A, I 
can't get a pair of shoes my boy needs from 
the Federal Clothing Allotment Administra- 
tion branch here, I can’t make the next pay- 
ment on my house to the Bureau of Low- 
Middle-Class Housing and I can’t get credit 
for the second-quarter premium on my Gov- 
ernment life insurance. : 

While I am writing you, I would like to take 
care of a couple of other matters. Since I 
have been authorized by the Bureau of Extra- 
Curricular Employment Assignment to raise 
a half-acre of black-eyed peas in my back 
yard, I would like to apply for the required 
200 pounds of Government fertilizer. 

THORNTON P. BLIVETT. 

WET Rock, ARK. 

THORNTON P. BLIVETT, 
Wet Rock, Ark. 

Dear Mr. BLivetT: Yours of the 28th in- 
stant received and noted. 

However, you failed to submit your cor- 
respondence in octuplicate so as to provide 
copies for each of the organizations men- 
tioned in your letter. 

Kindly resubmit your letter thus in order 
that all items may be properly channeled. 

QUAGMIRE K. GRAPHT, 
Director, Payroll Division, 
Redistribution Bureau. 

P. S—yYou are cautioned to note closely 
the carbon-paper ration for your district for 
the current month and penalties for exceed- 
ing same.—Q. K. G. 


_— 


DIREcTOR, PAYROLL DIVISION. 

Dear Sir: It’s been 2 weeks since I resub- 
mitted, I’m now missing certificates for 
3 weeks. My family is starving. My electric- 
ity has been shut off. My wife’s jaw is in- 
fected, my insurance has been canceled and 
the Government is threatening to foreclose 
on my house. Can’t youdo something? And 
my name is not Thornwall T. Blivets. 

THORNTON P. BLIVETT. 


THORNWALL Z. BLIVENS, 
Wet Rock, Ark. 

De4rR Mr. BLIVENS: In answer to your re- 
quest of April 9, 1958, please find enclosed 
the Government manual on Sex Life of the 
Female Night Crawler in Lower Slobovia, 

OLIVER H, RINGwWorM, 
Department of Animal Husbandry, 


DIRECTOR, PAYROLL DIVISION. 

Dear Sir: I’m now down to 103 pounds and 
barefoot. For goodness sake, do something! 
Even if it’s only getting my name right. 

THORNTON P. BLIVETT. 

Wert Rock, ARK. 


THORNLEY E. GLIVENS, 
Wet Rock, Ark. 

Dear Mr. GLIVENS: As per your request, 103 
pounds of fertilizer is being shipped to you 
express collect. 

CROMWELL C. CoMPosT, 
Department of Utier Fertility. 


_ 


DIRECTOR, PAYROLL DIVISION. 

DEAR Str: What’s the matter with you peo- 
ple? A month has past since I wrote you. 
I'm now out of a job and living in a tent 
on the courthouse lawn. Can't even get 
unemployment compensation because you've 
got my records all tied up. I beg you, get 
this mess straightened out. * * * 

THORNTON P. BLIVETT. 

Wet Rock, ARK, 
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THORNY C. SPIVENS, 
Wet Rock, Ark. 

Dear Mk. SPivens: After a thorough check 
of your records, we fail to understand your 
trouble. 

According to our files, you died Febr 
16 last year. 

Such being the case, you will report im- 
mediately to the public embalming adminis. 
tration branch office nearest your home. 

In your case, this office is located in For. 
maldehyde, Ariz. 

We hope this takes care of your case, We 
have been happy to assist you, and assure 
you that any future business you may have 
with our department will be just as speedily 
consummated. 

CLIFTON Q. BUNGSTARTER, 
Federal Benefits Administration, 


Uary 





River Valley Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
article on river valley development, by 
Willard R. Espey, appearing in the maga- 
zine section of the New York Times of 
Sunday, May 7, 1950. ‘ 

This article constitutes an extensive 
study of the serious conditions of ero- 
sion, waste, and neglect in the various 
river valley areas of our country, and 
calls for the application of the success- 
ful TVA program to our whole river val- 
ley system. The program is opposed by 
a small clique of vested interests, backed 
by great wealth and desire to exploit the 
undeveloped resources of our country at 
the expense of the Nation. It is a chal- 
lenge to the common sense of the Amer- 
ican people. The future of our Ameri- 
can economy will be determined by our 
action on this vitally important pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

More TVA’s?—THE IssuES WEIGHED 
(By Willard R. Espey) 

The Senate recently passed a measure add- 
ing half a billion dollars’ worth of navigation 
and flood-control projects to the billion- 
dollar rivers and harbors bill approved by 
the House. Both branches of Congress ig- 
nored alternative bills for TVA-like authori- 
ties which, their backers contend, would 
save the taxpayer hundreds of millions of 
dollars that are now going to waste through 
political logrolling and would provide con- 
trolled development of our great river valleys. 

Not that these ignored projects would be 
cheap. Over the next half century they 
would cost in the neighborhood of $42,000,- 
000,000. But valley authority proponents 
assert that the record of the present Con- 
gress, like that of most earlier Congresses, 
proves that $42,000,0C0,000 will only be the 
start if valley development remains a pork- 
barrel item. The true question is what do 
we get for our money. 

The proposed authorities—many of them 
do not go by that name—would directly affect 
almost every corner of the country: A fourth 














of the Nation’s farmland in the Missouri 
Valley; 10 percent of our land area in the 
pacific Northwest; a seventh of our popula- 
tion in the Ohio Valley; the entire heart land 
of the United States that would be served 
by the proposed St. Lawrence waterway. 

“These projects are as important as they are 
expensive because of what they can do for 
the country. If we spend the $42,000,000,000, 
says a recent Twentieth Century Fund sur- 
vey, the United States would be enriched by 
hvdroelectric plants with a combined gen- 
erating capacity of 54,000,000 kilowatts— 
nearly the equivalent of our capacity from 
all sources at the end of the war. We would 
be freed forever from the danger of floods of 
the kind that turned a Columbia River city 
of 40,000 people into kindling wood in a half 
hour's time in 1948, or killed 137 persons and 
destroyed $400,000,000 worth of property 
along the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers in 
1937. 

The amount of western land under irriga- 
tlon—21,000,000 acres now—would be 
doubled. Erosion would be halted on 300,- 
000,000 acres of crop and range land, while 
100,000,000 acres more would be made culti- 
vable by draining and clearing. Cutting and 
replacement would be brought into balance 
on nearly half a billion acres of forest land. 

If we do not adopt a program of con- 
trol and development projects, the retarded 
areas of the United States must slide even 
farther backward. In great sections of the 
most advanced country in the world today, 
poverty, filth, ignorance and sickness are 
the order of the day. Topsoil is peeling 
off our earth like a rind off an orange, de- 
creasing our wealth at a rate which has been 
estimated at $4,000,000,000 annually. Every 
year our flood losses alone run to more than 
$100,000,000. Stream pollution has turned 
the loveliest rivers known to man into cur- 
rents of diluted sewage. 

It is because of the growing realization 
of these conditions and the necessity of cor- 
recting them that demands, both in and out 
of Congress, for additional river-valley de- 
velopments are increasing. 

Allowing for regional differences and spe- 
cial problems, the proposals seek to apply 
in other areas the experience and techniques 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Amer- 
ican project which set the minds of men 
in every retarded region of the world afire 
with the dream of bettering their lot through 
grand-scale river-valley developments. 

In the light of the expanding demand for 
development projects, why has Congress not 
passed legislation authorizing them? The 


on the answers to two fundamental ques- 
tions: Can we afford, at a time of unpar- 
alleled commitments, with a deficit running 
at $5,000,000,000 and more a year, to spend 
still more money for large-scale TVA's? 
Does Government creation of additional 
power represent unfair competition with pri- 
vate enterprise? 

Fortunately, both questions can be an- 
swered objectively out of our own experience 
and without regard to any special interests. 
But befote presenting the answers it might 
be well to review briefly the need for and 
Present status of our development projects. 
There are three reasons for this: 

First, all intelligent discussion of river- 
valley developments must start with need, 
and the need for additional projects has 
been studied and well tabulated. 

Second, the plans have been drawn up. 
Although Congress has yet to pass the neces- 
Sary over-all enabling legislation, all projects 
have been worked out in detail, at least on 
paper. 

Third, much more has already been done 
than many of us realize. While the Con- 
ress has debated, engineers have gone ahead 
and changed the face of America. On the 
Tennessee, the Missouri, the Columbia, the 
Snake, the Colorado—on all those rivers, and 
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others, there have risen monuments so huge 
as to be visible from the moon. Sums so 
tremendous as to dwarf our national income 
of a generation ago are being expended each 
year on dams, levees, power plants, irriga- 
tion ditches. The argument as to whether 
or not we should encourage more TVA's is 
to some extent academic because most of 
the proposed developments are, in one way 
or another, already in work. 

Here is a résumé of the major projects. 

The Ohio Valley is increasingly menaced 
by floods and pollution. The valley drains 
waste from a population of 4,000,000 directly 
into the Ohio River; in some places a quarter 
of all the river flow has passed through a 
sewage system. Proposed projects would not 
only stabilize and cleanse the Ohio, but also 
provide a badly needed fresh-water connec- 
tion between Lake Erie and tributaries of the 
upper Ohio, facilitating traffic in iron and 
coal. They would cost about $2,000,000,000. 

The Arkansas Valley suffers from under- 
employment of 60 percent of its farmers. It 
has been proposed to retire 8,000,000 mar- 
ginal acres from cultivation, putting the dis- 
placed farmers into new industries powered 
by abundant hydroelectricity. Cost of soil 
conservation, flood and pollution control, 
power, irrigation, and water-supply projects 
is estimated at $2,000,000,000. 

The lower Mississippi has been the scene 
since 1927 of $500,000,000 worth of work on 
levees, reservoirs, spillways, and floodways. 
Another $500,000,000 remains to be expended 
on projects to provide for flood abatement 
and malaria control and to support a larger 
and healthier population. 

In the Savannah Valley, an authority pro- 
posed jointly by the two Senators from 
Georgia would cost between $250,000,000 and 
$300,000,000. Besides navigation and flood 
control, it would include dams with an in- 
stalled generating capacity of 761,200 kilo- 
watts. 

In the Connecticut and Merrimack River 
Basins of New England, the enactment of 
proposals for flood control, pollution abate- 
ment, and hydroelectric projects would cost 
$100,000,000, produce a _ billion - kilowatt- 
hours of electricity a year. An effort is now 
being made to integrate the entire river- 
valley development of New England. 

The Colorado Valley, third largest drainage 
basin in the United States, is being devel- 
oped, not through a single regional author- 
ity but through an interstate compact. An 
international flavor is added to the under- 
taking by the involvement of Mexico in the 
lower river. In addition to Boulder Dam and 
the All-American Canal, projects are planned 
to control silting, establish an electrical gen- 
erating capacity of 4,000,000 kilowatts, and 
irrigate 2,000,000 more acres. They will cost 
$2,500,000,000. 

The Central Valley of California has 200,- 
000 acres of land returning to desert. The 
State water plan will restore this land and 
bring an additional 7,000,000 acres under cul- 
tivation through water from 38 major dams. 
The cost has been estimated at between $1,- 
000,000,000 and $2,000,000,000. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway is 
the only project that still remains entirely 
on paper. Canadians and Americans for 
more than 50 years have agitated for a canal 
which would enable deep-draft ocean vessels 
to steam from the Atlantic to the Great 
Lakes. At a cost of $500,000,000 the 27-foot- 
deep ditch would create an electric-generat- 
ing capacity of 1,640,000 kilowatts. 

All the above proposals have aroused bit- 
ter controversy. The banks of the Colorado 
have provided a setting for disputes among 
Western States which for a while took on 
characteristics of civil war. But the devel- 
opments which are bringing about the great- 
est exchange of name calling today are 
those which are already under way for the 
Missouri Valley and the Pacific Northwest. 
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They are also the two best known and the 
two largest. 

The Missourl: The Missouri River, twist- 
ing 2,640 miles and serving 29 percent of 
the total area of the United States, repre- 
sents an economic and social problem of 
tremendous complexity. In its lower 
reaches—eastern Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, 
and Mississippi—the crying need is for flood 
control. Farther toward the source, in the 
Great Plains, a parched countryside waits 
for irrigation. 

The Army engineers, one of the two great 
Government bureaus at work on the Mis- 
souri, started from the assumption that the 
valley needed flood control and increased 
navigation. They began building dams for 
a few tremendous reservoirs. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, on the other 
hand, decided that irrigation was the pri- 
mary need and, accordingly, began building 
a large number of small reservoirs. 

Both parties worked with a will—throwing 
up dams and levees, hydroelectric power 
plants, flood walls; boring tunnels, digging 
ditches, deepening canals. 

Into this turmoil there was flung in 1944 
a@ proposal for a unified Missouri Valley Au- 
thority. As fighting cats will forget their 
quarrel long encugh to drive off an invading 
dog, the Army and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion at once joined hands in a compromise, 
known as the Pick-Sloan plan. 

The Hoover Commission, which !ooked over 
Pick-Sloan, reported in consternation: “The 
‘compromise’ consisted for the most part in 
a division of projects, each agency agreeing 
to forego the privilege of criticizing projects 
assigned by the agreement to the other. The 
result is in no sense an integrated develop- 
ment plan for the basin, and there /; serious 
reason to question whether agreement be- 
tween the two agencies is not more costly 
than disagreement.” 

The proposed Missouri Valley Authority 
differs from Pick-Sloan in being a unified 
project, which would be preceded by a care- 
ful study of the entire valley area. Accord- 
ing to its backers it would raise the Pick- 
Sloan sights on power production from l1,- 
000,000 to 3,000,000 kilowatts—more than the 
entire capacity of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics as recently as 1930. 

The Columbia. In some ways similar, in 
others vastly different from the story of the 
Missouri, is that of the Columbia and Snake 
Valleys. Where the Missouri population is 
dwindling, that of the Northwest between 
1940 and 1949 rose 36 percent. Where the 
Missouri lacks major industrial development, 
the Columbia is going through one of the 
great industrial bursts of American history. 
The economy of the Missouri is on dead 
center; that of the Columbia is hurtling for- 
ward. 

The Columbia River is 1,214 miles long. 
Its hydroelectric potential is 30,000,000 kilo- 
watts—more than a third the potential of 
all the United States, and more than our 
entire electric consumption in 1929. 

Federal agencies working to develop the 
Columbia Valley are handicapped, as on the 
Missouri, by lack of over-all direction. In 
early 1849 President Truman had to give 
a public spanking to those same old Kil- 
kenny cats, the Army engineers and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, for squabbling over 
who was to build what. A few weeks later, 
his administration's proposal for a Columbia 
Valley Administration reached Congress. It 
called also for an additional immediate out- 
lay of $100,000,000 for hydroelectric and rec- 
lamation projects. 

These, then, are our Nation’s most urgent 
development needs, and what has been 
planned and is being done to meet them. 
There remain the two great policy questions: 
Can we afford to go all-out for valley devel- 
opments at the present time? And are the 
projects compatible with the American tradi- 
tion of free, private enterprise? 
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Answers to these questions can be found in 
the record of the one great valley develop- 
ment project that has had a chance to show 
its effectiveness—the TVA. 

Today TVA produces 15,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of energy a year. It watches 
3,400,000 acres of test-demonstration farms. 
It is checking erosion and building soil on 
7,000,000 acres. It is cooperating in devel- 
opments of new mineral deposits and control 
of pollution. 

In 1933, only 15,000 farms in the Tennessee 
Valley power-distribution area had electric- 
ity, today there are 300,000. During the first 
half of 1949 residents &f the valley purchased 
$100,000,000 worth of electric appliances. 
Tennessee Valley farms in the same period 
used twenty times as much electricity as they 
had used in 1933, while the United States as 
a whole was using just three times as much, 
Within a decade the valley has developed 400 
new industries, employing 100,000 workers. 

In 1930 an acre in the Missouri Valley was 
worth $39.17—15 cents more than in the 
Tennessee. Fourteen years later an acre in 
the Tennessee Valley was worth $46.30, while 
in the Missouri Valley it was down to $25.82, 
Despite its secantiness of resources, the Ten- 
nessee Valley today supports 65 persons per 
square mile. If the Missouri Valley reached 
the same figure, its population would be 
up by more than 20 million. 

It would be unrealistic to maintain that 
the faster gain in the Tennessee Valley was 
entirely due to TVA. Other parts of the 
South have also shown a more rapid improve- 
ment than the national average. Nonethe- 
less, if the income of the Tennessee Valley 
had risen only in the same proportion as that 
of the rest of the country, its annual in- 
come—and the nation’s—would total $1,240,- 
000,000 less than it is today. This yearly dif- 
ference is far more than the entire $762,000,- 
000 cost of the Authority. Similarly rapid 
growth is likely in other valley authority 
areas. As the Twentieth Century Fund has 
remarked in analyzing the Arkansas Valley 
proposal, “The limit to such expansion can- 
not be estimated. But it would certainly be 
many times the initial outlay. * * *” 
The conclusion seems inescapable that we 
not only can afford such projects but also 
that we cannot afford to forego them. 

Flood control, hydroelectric production, 
irrigation and reclamation have long con- 
stituted a pork barrel in which almost any 
Congressman could find a little money for 
his own constituency. The pork barrel in 
President Truman's latest budget amounts 
to $1,200,000,000, much of it for projects al- 
ready under way. It is hardly to be expected 
that a vote-hungry Congress, however loud 
it cries for economy, will appreciably cut 
that figure. 

But there is no pork for a hungry Con- 
gressman in a TVA. Valley authorities in 
such areas as the Missouri and Columbia 
Basins—set up either by Congress or by 
interstate agreement—are the only means 
on the horizon by which the waste, overlap- 
ping and log-rolling now taking place there 
are likely to be eliminated. On future un- 
dertakings of comparable magnitude valley 
authorities will be equally necessary—and 
for the same reason. 

The principle of responsibility to Con- 
gress has been invoked against TVA’s by 
some sincere and disinterested men. It 
has been invoked by some also, however, td 
cover an equally ardent interest in the 
principle of the pork barrel. 

Valley authorities need not be a way to 
spend money. They can be, on the contrary, 
a way to get far more value for the money 
We are spending now. 

Our experience in the Tennessee Valley 
also appears to answer the second major 
question negatively. Many critics contend 
that the regional development projects con- 
tradict the spirit of private business. On 
the basis of experience so far, however, it 
seems to me fair to say not only that valley 


authorities can act as a stimulus to free 
enterprise but that it is free enterprise 
alone which makes their full achievement 
possible. 

In the Tennessee Valley the Government 
did not shut off a segment of the country 
from private investment; it opened a seg- 
ment to private investment. It performed 
in twentieth-century terms the same func- 
tion that it had performed a hundred and 
more years ago, when, by turning over tens of 
millions of acres of public land to home- 
steaders and railroads, it made possible the 
settlement of a continent nearly in the twin- 
kling of an eye. 

Today the Tennessee Valley is dotted with 
profit-making businesses—private  busi- 
nesses—which could not have existed there 
20 years ago. 

Conversely, the gigantic achievements of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority were pos- 
sible only because private capital was avail- 
able to turn the newly available power into 
machines, to hire for industry the men and 
women who were no longer tied to their 
farms, to create the goods and services which 
could make for a richer and fuller life. With- 
out that capital and that grassroots incen- 
tive the network of dams could have pro- 
duced but a fraction of its actual benefits. 

There should be no stampede into new 
development projects. In each case the 
need should be clearly established, the rem- 
edy clearly effective. The timing and de- 
tails will differ. Some projects are urgent; 
others can await the Nation’s convenience. 
As each is launched, it will be the duty 
of every citizen to seek firm safeguards 
against Federal encroachment, to insist on 
a maximum of local control and a rate of 
expenditure which is not in excess of a 
reasonable public investment capacity. But 
that is far different from blind opposition. 
Now, as in the past, those who seek to oppose 
something with nothing are likely to find 
themselves wringing their hands in the ruck 
of history. For integrated river-develop- 
ment projects, properly administered, can 
enrich America and strengthen American 
democracy. The projects are feasible, they 
are desirable, and therefore they are in- 
evitable, 





Freedom and Government Hand-Outs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent meetings with various groups in my 
congressional district, at all of which I 
have given myself the benefit of a ques- 
tion period, I have become more and 
more convinced that the rank and file 
of our people are demanding that Gov- 
ernment hand-outs to pressure minority 
groups be stopped. The First National 
Bank of Boston has just published some- 
thing along this line in its regular New 
England Letter and I append it hereto 
under leave to extend my remarks as re- 
printed in the Wakefield (Mass.) Item: 

FREEDOM AND GOVERNMENT HAND-OvUTS 

Throughout our history, freedom has ever 
been the rallying cry in our struggle upward 
as a nation, says the First National Bank of 
Boston in its current New England letter. 
Continuing, the bank says, it is our most 
precious heritage. So much has this ideal 
dominated our national life that America has 
become the symbol of freedom to liberty- 
loving people everywhere. 
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This freedom was dearly won. Every step 
in our forward march has been marked 
risk-taking. As Vannevar Bush, president of 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, and 
former Director of the Office of Scientific Re. 
search and Development, has pointed out: 
“There is no such thing as absolute security, 
In this uncertain and complex world there 
is no workable security without the willing. 
ness and courage to take risks. We cannot 
protect ourselves by passing a law. We can 
hope to protect ourselves only if our people— 
our greatest resource—maintain and develop 
their imagination and initiative and are wi)]- 
ing and able to take chances.” 

Our forefathers by overcoming starvation 
and the perils of the wilderness developed 
the capacity that enabled them to deal with 
stern reality, and through their energy, dar. 
ing, and vision laid the foundation for the 
American system which rests primarily upon 
personal initiative and individual freedom, 
But this system is being jeopardized by the 
extension of the paternalistic spirit of goy- 
ernment, 

Every special favor asked of government, 
however, for protection against the risks of 
life imperils the liberties of the people. With 
government aid goes control, and unless 
checked, there grows up a Frankenstein bu- 
reaucracy that saps the vitality of the Nation. 

But the American people in general are 
in a state of lethargy and do not realize that 
their liberties are in peril as they are being 
duped by sugar-coated slogans, honeyed 
words, and false promises. 

While there are many manifestations of 
the shrinkage of freedom, it is most clearly 
revealed on the financial front. It finds re- 
flection in the increasing proportion of the 
income syphoned by the Government from 
the American people. Taxes of all kinds— 
Federal, State, and local—now constitute 
about 25 percent of national income as 
against 13 percent in 1929 and 7 percent in 
1900. All told, more than $60,000,000,000 ts 
being spent through various governmental 
channels. This is equivalent to 85 percent 
of total national income in the prewar year 
1939. 

Socialistic experiments can be extended 
only by means of financial aid provided by 
the taxpayers. In consequence, it is highly 
essential in the interest of freedom that the 
purse strings should be tightened on ex- 
penditures that are carrying us at a rapid 
pace down the road of collectivism. It has 
been pointed out by the nonpartisan Hoover 
Commission, as well as by other authorities, 
that at least $4,000,000,000 can be cut from 
the Federal budget without in any way im- 
pairing essential governmental services. A 
campaign for substantial savings of tax- 
payers’ money could become a rallying point 
for freedom which is being attacked on many 
fronts. All liberty-loving Americans should 
take a definite stand by joining forces with 
the nonpartisan committees for the Hoover 
report which have been organized in 38 
States. The purpose of these committees 
is to keep the citizens intelligently informed 
on the savings that can be made by eliminat- 
ing waste and inefficiency in government 
and zealously working for the adoption ol 
better government at lower costs. In other 
words, the objective is to apply to govern- 
ment the same principles of management 
and experience that are necessary for Sur- 
vival in the field of business. The success 
of this commendable undertaking will de- 
pend upon whether the American people can 
be aroused to realize the inseparable link 
between freedom and solvency of the Nation 
as was clearly understood by its founders. 
At this crucial stage it is well to heed the 
counsel offered by Thomas Jefferson more 
than a century ago: “We must make our 
selection between economy and liberty, oF 
profusion and servitude.” A recent warning 
regarding the threat to freedom was made 
by Senator Byrp when he said: “Let us *' 
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ber that human freedom is not 
It is an achievement by man, 


ways remem 
a gift to man. 
and, as it was gained by vigilance and strug- 


gle, so it may be lost by indifference and 
supineness.” 


ee 


Chips Are Down 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr, GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent editorial from the Somerville 
(Mass.) Journal states succinctly and 
pungently the feelings of many citizens 
with reference to desired economies in 
the Post Office Department. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I append 
this excellent editorial hereto: 

Cuirs ARE DowN 

The chips are down—the fight is on—the 
People versus the Politicians. 

Never was an issue more clear-cut than the 
disgraceful exhibition now being staged 
where we see the Hoover plan for modern- 
izing the post office being scuttled by the 
cowardly action of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

The bipartisan Hoover committee clearly 
showed the way to substantial savings in 
postal operations. If adopted, the Hoover 
biueprint would reduce the post office deficit 
from five hundred miilion to at least three 
hundred million-—-but more important, by 
streamlining and modernizing the post office 
structure and equipment, the efficiency of its 
service would be improved. 

Since last July a series of bills endorsed 
by President Truman and Postmaster Don- 
aldson has been before Congress. Yet no 
affirmative action has been taken. 

Now the showdown reveals a few willful 
ors smothering Senate bill 2213 by post- 
ning indefinitely any action. 

Senate 2213 is the bill to reorganize the 
post cffice. Among its many provisions for 
more economical and efficient administration 
of the post office is a proposal to remove 
22,000 postmasters from politics by making 
senate confirmation unnecessary. 

Who is in favor? The President; the Post- 











master General; the Hoover Commission; the 
National Association of Postmasters and 
Assistant Postmasters; letter carriers; rail- 
way mail clerks; the American people. Who 





nst it? A few politicians who piace 
s above the national welfare. 


This bill was approved by a subcommittee 
but laid on the table by the full committee. 
Th is We Witness the spectacle of a few selfish 
Ser S prevailing over the will of the Amer- 
ican people, 





The Truth About Federal Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave ¢ 


) extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORnD, I include the following article by 





Dr. Ira Dean McCoy, from the Huron 
News of February 17, 1950: 


Tue TRvuTH Asout FEDERAL HEALTH INSURANCB 
(By Ira Dean McCoy, M. D.) 

“Honesty of thought and speech and writ- 
ten word is a jewel, and they who curb prej- 
udice and seek honorably to know and speak 
the truth are the only builders of a better 
life.’—John Galsworthy. 

The American Medical Association, at enor- 
mous cost, has bombarded the American pub- 
lic with a flag-waving, red, white, and blue 
propaganda leaflet “explaining” the proposed 
Federal health-insurance legislation. Every 
member of the AMA was assessed $25 in order 
that one of the Nation’s top publicity agen- 
cies might be employed to frighten the 
American public by untruthfully calling the 
proposed legislation socialism, statism, and 
paternalism. 

Often in the heat of argument or in criti- 
cizing another’s belief, the words “paternal- 
ism” and “statism” are too indiscriminately 
used and the users forget or lose sight of 
exactly the form of government we have in 
these United States. 

The Government is composed of men like 
ourselves whom the majority of us elect to 
govern us and it is always within our power 
to change the political complexion of our 
National Government every 2 years if we so 
choose, Far, far more dangerous to the wel- 
fare of our country than statism or paternal- 
ism is our apathy toward our duties as citi- 
zens. It is everyone’s duty to be actively 
inquisitive and interested in Government; 
and it is the sacred privilege as well as our 
duty and obligation to cast our ballot at 
every opportunity. The more active and in- 
terested we as a people become in Govern- 
ment, the better will be our Government and 
the safer will be our liberties. 

I firmly believe in the system of free en- 
terprise and our capitalistic way of life; but 
in a complex nation the size of ours, govern- 
ment simply must take over the education 
and health of our people to a greater extent 
in the future. If the handling of atomic 
energy is too complex and too big for pri- 
vate industry, certainly the health and edu- 
cation of our people is too great and pressing 
a problem to be allowed to drift much longer. 
There can be no solution but more and more 
Government aid and control. After all, isn’t 
good Government, “One for all and for one’’? 
But let’s get back to Federal health insur- 
ance. 

In last weck’s article I said over 300,000 of 
our people, men, women, and children, will 
die this year because they cannot afford 
medical care. That isn’t all the sad truth: 
this year, too, America will lose 4,300,000 
man-years of work because of bad health. 
And this year, too, $27,000,000,000 in national 
wealth will be lost—lost because of sickness 
and disability. On the basis of selective- 
service experience at least 40 percent of our 
men of military age—between eight and nine 
million men—are unfit for military duty. On 
any one day, at least 7,000,000 people in the 
United States suffer some illness. As many 
as 23,000,000 persons have a chronic or dis- 
abling disease. Sickness and accidents cost 
the Nation at least $8,000,000,000 a year. 

Our health services and facilities are 
wholly inadequate. Forty percent of our 
counties do not have even a full-time local 
public-health officer Hospitals are needed— 
areas of our country with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 15,000,000 people do not have a 
single recognized general hospital. Pure 
shortages of doctors, nurses, dentists, psychi- 
atrists, and other trained health personnel 
are so great that many persons are forced to 
forego medical care. In 1944, 553 counties 
had less than one active physician per 3,000 
population, the danger line. And numer- 
ous counties had no active doctor at all. 

If we had ddequate services available for 
mothers and children, we could prevent at 
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least half of the deaths of mothers who die 
in childbirth, and one-third of the deaths of 
the young babies. Our State health agencies 
have, on their waiting lists, thousands of 
crippled children who require and cannot 
get proper attention because of the lack of 
facilities and personnel, and over half a mil- 
lion children with rheumatic fever fail to 
receive good medical care. 

Staggering statistics, aren’t they? But 
more shocking is the simple fact that we 
have the knowledge to prevent these need- 
less deaths and this tragic waste. We have 
the highly trained personnel capable of ap- 
plying that knowledge. The one essential 
ingredient lacking is the assurance that peo- 
ple needing that knowledge can have it when 
they need it. 

But before we project the solution, let’s 
look more searchingly at the problem. Can 
the average American family pay for modern 
medical care? Can you? 

At least two out of every three Americans— 
that means 97,000,0CO people—cannot, and 
this figure comes straight from the American 
Medical Assoclation’s Bureau of Medical Eco- 
nomics. If your family has an annual in- 
come of $5,000 or less per year, you are in 
this group. You cannot afford adequate 
medical care. 

Most Americans avoid seeking prompt 
medical attention at the first sign of com- 
plaint. They tend to put off going to the 
doctor in the hope that the pain or illness 
will right itself. They delay mainly because 
of fear of medical costs. 

Such delay is often serious, and sometimes 
fatal, as in tuberculosis and cancer. We 
doctors know that 30 percent of cancer is 
curable if caught !: its very early stages. We 
know that the disabling effects of many other 
chronic diseases can be halted or even pre- 
vented entirely, if caught in time. 

There is an endless amount of data to prove 
that the relation between money and life— 
between wealth and health—is direct and 
deadly. 

The problem, from which we can no longer 
run, is simply this: how can we remove this 
major economic barrier which blocks better 
health for the Nation and assure everyone 
who needs it adequate medical care regard- 
less of economic status? 

The democratic solution is: National 
health insurance. By broadening the scope 
of our compulsory social-security program 
to include a system of national health in- 
surance, by utilizing the proven, successful 
method of pay-roll deductions to which em- 
ployers and employees would contribute 
equal shares—the costs of physicians and 
hospital care could be prepaid, guaranteeing 
both availability of care to all who need it 
and adequate payment to doctors, hospitals, 
and others who supply the services. 

For a long time, the AMA fought even vol- 
untary health insurance plans. It still fights 
them today, unless it can control them. It 
supports voluntary health insurance today, 
in a frenzied rearguard action to head off 
national health insurance. The AMA has 
long been several steps behind the march of 
events and the needs of the American people. 

Voluntary health-insurance plans, while 
often excellent in the limited spheres in 
which most of them operate, cannot and will 
not be able to do the necessary jcb because: 

1. Benefits are inadequate. The plans 
which provide anything approximating com- 
prehensive insurance protection reach rela- 
tively few persons—actually less than 3 per- 
cent of the population—because they have 
been held back by the opposition of medical 
societies. The plans sponsored by medical 
societies provide only very limited services. 
2. Voluntary plans have no sliding scales of 
payments to match incomes. They charge 
@ flat rate, usually high, for limited benefits 
that cover only a fraction of the population. 
It is hardly likely that they could brcaden 
their benefits without pricing themselves out 
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of reach of many present subscribers. 8. 
Many of them offer only cash payments in- 
stead of actual medical services, and these 
payments cover only part of the costs of care. 
4. They have the smallest coverage where the 
need is greatest—in rural areas and among 
lower income groups. 

A continuous smokescreen has been laid 
down by special interests to befog the pub- 
lic’s mind on what national health insurance 
is and what it would mean to the doctor and 
to the patient. 

Proponents of national health insurance 
cherish the freedorh and intimacy of the 
doctor-patient relationship as much as our 
die-hard opponents. Patients, as now, would 
select their own doctors; doctors, as now, 
would accept or reject patients. National 
health insurance is just a method of paying 
for medical care. 

The only change proposed by advocates of 
national health insurance is that, instead of 
the patient paying when and if he has money 
available, the doctor or the hospital of his 
choice would be paid by the insurance sys- 
tem at a rate and by a method to which the 
doctor had agreed. 

Those who support national health insur- 
ance are keenly aware that our Nation has 
fewer physicians and hospital beds than we 
need, and these so poorly distributed that in 
some rural counties there are no resident 
physicians at all, and little or no hospitaliza- 
tion accessible. 

Nevertheless, it is unrealistic to argue that 
national health insurance should be delayed 
for the years required to train many more 
doctors and build many more hospitals. The 
supply of medical personnel and facilities 
will expand only when, through insurance, 
the money to pay for them is guaranteed. 
This demand depends on families’ purchas- 
ing power for medical care. This is the 
simple principle of supply and demand which 
operates throughout our economy. 

Opponents claim that national health in- 
surance will cost too much, that national 
expenditure for medical and health services 
would be greater under this plan, and that 
administrative costs would be excessive. 

The first answer to this objection is that 
the Nation needs to spend more for health. 
Too many of us have been doing without 
for too long. Moreover, a large part of the 
expenditures under national health insurance 
would not be new or added expenditures. 
Money now expended in direct payments for 
medical care by sick persons would be dis- 
tributed under the plan in small regular pay- 
ments from all people. Consequently, the 
costs of sickness—ordinarily concentrated 
upon a small part of the population in any 
given year—would be spread over the whole 
year and over all the people. 

As for administrative costs, it is worth 
noting that expenses of voluntary, nonprofit 
plans run to 12 percent or more in compari- 
£0n with the premiums collected. An im- 
portant part of these administrative expenses 
is the cost of soliciting and retaining mem- 
bers, a task that would be eliminated by 
national health insurance. 

Many other costs would also be eliminated 
by national health insurance, It might at 
this time be interesting to note that the 
Blue Cross of Michigan has approximately 
1,500,000 policyholders, or subscribers, as they 
choose to call the people who are buying Blue 
Cross insurance. From January 1 until 
June 30, 1949, the Blue Cross of Michigan 
had a total earned income of $12,399,566.37. 
But during that same period of time their 
operating expense was $1,135,477.46. Of that 
$1,135,477.46 are some interesting items of ex- 
pense: $711,990.07 was paid out in salaries; 
$47,547.09 was paid out in travel and other 
expenses; and $79,783.54 was paid out in sun- 
dry expenses (of which no explanation is 
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made). By these few figures I have given, it is 
very plain to be seen that the administra- 
tive costs of the Michigan Blue Cross are 
tremendous in comparison to the amount of 
money collected from their policyholders. It 
is, however, a nonprofit corporation. A great 
many patrons who are using the Blue Cross 
learn to their sorrow its services are limited. 
This could be due to the huge expenses I 
have already cited. 

As a result of the very cunning insid- 
ious, and extremely expensive propaganda 
campaign carried on by the medical lobby, 
the AMA and its national physicians com- 
mittee, most people think that all doctors, 
or nearly all, unqualifiedly follow the AMA 
“party line” in opposition to national health 
insurance. 

The dictatorial, undemocratic rule of the 
AMA's house of delegates imposes its pol- 
icies practically by flat on a hapless and 
helpless membership. Serious disagreement 
by an individual doctor with the policies 
laid down by the house of delegates or by 
his local medical society may result in un- 
pleasant economic and professional conse- 
quences for that doctor. Few doctors dare 
risk these consequences. 

But opposition to AMA reaction has been 
growing and has expressed itself in several 
organizations of doctors who are in favor 
of national health insurance and who say 
so openly. These organizations—the Com- 
mittee of Physicians for the Improvement 
of Medical Care, the Physicians Forum, and 
the Committee for the Nation’s Health, 
composed of both laymen and doctors—are 
becoming growing spearheads of opposition 
to the entrenched leaders of the AMA. 

The American Medical Association has 
been spoon-feeding the American people a 
terrific amount of propaganda against na- 
tional health insurance, but I can cite the 
bill itself and tell you as well as anyone just 
what it is and what it will do for you. 

1. It would make available to you and 
all other employed and self-employed per- 
sons (with few exceptions) all the care you 
need from physicians, both family doctors 
and specialists, hospital, laboratory and X- 
ray services, unusually expensive medicines, 
eyeglasses, and appliances; and dental care 
and home nursing to a limited degree. 

2. It would also cover the dependent 
members of your family. 

3. You would be free to choose your own 
doctor, hospital, etc., and to change your 
selection. Actually, countless individuals 
would have greater freedom of choice than 
they have now, because the prepaid plan of 
health insurance would help assure a better 
supply of physicians in many areas where 
there are not now enough doctors, and be- 
cause the prepayment plan would enable 
millions who cannot now pay to have the 
services of a doctor of their choice for the 
first time. 

4. Your doctor’s professional freedom 
would be fully protected. He would not be- 
come a Government employee. He would 
remain a practitioner, free to accept or reject 
patients, to locate wherever he wishes, to 
participate in, or stay outside, the insurance 
plan. He would be paid by the insurance 
funds in amounts and methods which he or 
his own representatives would negotiate. 

5. It would cost you 1% percent of your 
earnings (up to $3,600 of income). Your 
employer would pay an equal amount. You 
would pay 3 percent (up to $3,600) if you are 
self-employed. 

6. If you are a member of a voluntary 
health-insurance plan that meets minimum 
standards, this plan could continue to pro- 
vide you with services, and your premiums 
would be paid from the national insurance 
fund, 


- for all our children whatever their color or 























































8. Health insurance would not be run from 
Washington. It would be managed by local 
areas under a plan adopted by each State, 

In closing these series on health and edu. 
cation, I wish to say there are four great 
issues confronting the American people, 1 
The issue of war or peace; 2. peace between 
labor and industry; 8. the health of our 
country; 4. the education of our children, 
We must all work and strive to see that these 
issues are brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

Many of us fear the threat of communism 
but do we all realize the best way to combat 
the scourge of communism is to increase the 
opportunities of the ordinary individual? 
America is great enough and rich enough 
that we should have no slums; we should 
have equal opportunity insofar as public. 
school education is concerned in this country 


creed. All children have a right in this great 
country of ours to healthy and sound bodies 
insofar as our medical science can give ‘t to 
them. 

These are not visionary ideals. We can 
and must find a way for their fulfillment, 
“He stands straigkt who stoops to help a 
child.” 





Truman Prosperity on Borrowed Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include herewith an article by 
Edson B. Smith in the Boston Herald 
and I commend to my colleagues a care- 
ful reading of this timely article: 


TRUMAN PROSPERITY ON BORROWED TIME 


Mr. Truman soon will start out on a trans- 
continental speech-making tour. In the 
course of his public addresses he probably 
will call attention to the great prosperity of 
the country and ask that he and the Demo- 
cratic Party be given credit for it. 

He probably will not explain to the voters 
that in considerable measure the undoubted 
great business boom is due to credit policies 
which, if persisted in, can end only in 
disaster. Superimposed upon the Govern- 
ment deficit has been a great expansion dur- 
ing the last 9 months in consumer credit 
and in real-estate mortgages. 

If enough money is borrowed and promptly 
spent business is bound to boom, When the 
Government borrows it does not have to 
worry too much about repayment day so long 
as individuals and banks are willing to take 
new Government issues as offered. Unfortu- 
nately, in the case of individuals, debts have 
to be paid off when due. What a man bor- 
rows and spends today is just that much less 
he will have to spend in the future. 

Maybe sometime we will have a Govern- 
ment blessed with more financial responsi- 
bility than the present administration. At 
some stage in this borrowing from the futare 
for the sale of the present, creditors may 8° 
the jitters. 

We all like periods of prosperity but s — 
of us cannot help feeling very uncomfortabie 
in the knowledge that the longer the present 
boom goes on the more trouble is being stored 
up for the future. 








Lynwood, Calif., High-Schocl Students 
Use Self-Created Booklet, We Hold 
These Truths—They Have a Zeal for 


Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues, at Easter recess of Congress 
I again had the privilege of visiting at 
Lynwood High School, California. It is 
one of the largest high schools in the 
great Eighteenth Congressional District, 
which I am now representing for the 
second term. 

My first visit was an occasion upon 
which my privilege was to address the 
entiye student body and faculty. -I then 
noted the prompt, courteous, and pa- 
triotic manner in which they one and all 
saluted the flag of the United States of 
America and gave the usual pledge. 
They all knew which side their heart was 
on and where it was in their physical 
makeup. 

Upon my most recent visit I found op- 
portunity to ask the beloved school prin- 
cipal, William W. Jones, to explain to 
me the reasons for what I have just re- 
lated to you. 

Well, among other factors, he handed 
me a printed booklet entitled “We Hold 
These Truths.” I will not here have op- 
portunity to submit the complete text of 
this very valuable paperback, neatly 
printed booklet. It is printed in the 
Lynwood High School print shop, too, 
and was created and compiled by the 
social-studies department of said high 
school in January 1950. 

It is such a significant, timely, and 
sincere publication that I am certain its 
contents will be of real value to you who 
are here in the United States Congress 
and all others who learn of it. 

Every high school, academy, college— 
both public and private—could well emu- 
late the example of Lynwood High 
School, California. No doubt the vision, 
vigor, vigilance, and good common sense 
of Principal Jones and his faculty asso- 
ciates helped to inspire and lead these 
high-school students to a constructive 
and valuable high in this manner. As 
knowledge is power, so the best and sur- 
est way to keep communism from 
spreading its poisonous points is to have 
American youth kept aware of their glo- 
rious heritage and their privileges and to 
point them into living a proud and vigor- 
ous and enduring democracy. 

I am not here listing the several pa- 
triotic poems, songs, and sayings the stu- 
dent print shop also included, but such as 
America, America the Beautiful, God 
Bless America, There Are Many Flags, 
America for Me, This Day, My Creed, 
The Ship of State, America I Love You, 
O Captain! My Captain, Concord 
Hymn, Barbara Frietchie, by Whittier. 
These are a typical list used. 
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The fcllowing text was printed in clear, 
sizable type, made attraciive to read: 

DEAR PARENT: Please accept this pam- 
phlet, We Hold These Truths, a booklet 
which has been compiled by the social 
studies department of Lynwood High School 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Ethel Gil- 
lette. It was printed in the school’s print 
shop; the boys of the printing classes doing 
all of the work under the supervision of Mr. 
Wesley T. Dunn, our printing teacher, 

We use this book for the promotion of the 
zeal for democracy program in our school. 
It is only a small part of the total program; 
nevertheless, we feel it is extremely impor- 
tant because in the documents reproduced 
in this book are embodied the fundamental 
principles upon which American democracy 
has been founded. Will you please keep it 
in your home where it will be readily avail- 
able for use by your son or daughter. 

Each student is given a copy of the book- 
let, and before he is permitted to graduate 
from this school he must commit to mem- 
ory, as a minimum requirement, the fol- 
lowing: The first and last stanzas of The 
Star-Spangled Banner, all of the American’s 
Creed; the Preamble to the Constitution of 
the United States; the Gettysburg Address; 
that part of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence which appears in italics; and the 32 
high lights of American history which are 
included in the pamphlet. 

We know that this does not constitute all 
that is necessary in the way of teaching the 
principles and ideals of American democ- 
racy; but we do feel that every American 
should be thoroughly acquainted with these 
principles as they are set forth in these doc- 
uments. 

Very truly yours, 
Wo. W. JoNEs, 
Principal, 
LYNWoop HIGH SCHOOL, 
January 1950. 

DEAR FELLOW AMERICAN: By the grace of 
God and the fact that you were born in the 
United States of America, you have been en- 
dowed with the greatest heritage it has ever 
been the lot of man to enjoy. 

No effort has been required of you to make 
this good fortune of yours a reality. As a 
result, there is danger that you may not 
value it highly enough, for the very reason 
that it has cost you nothing. Or there is the 
danger that you may feel it is yours just asa 
matter of course, because you were born an 
American and naturally everyone recognizes 
what fine persons Americans are and wants 
them to continue enjoying the privileges of 
living in the greatest country in the world. 
Either of these attitudes can result in dis- 
aster and a loss to the world of the highest 
political, social, and economic achievements 
that man has ever been able to attain. 

You enjoy the benefits and responsibilities 
of American citizenship only because, down 
through the ages, there has resided in the 
heart of man a burning and driving desire 
to uplift himself, to do and be his best in 
the eyes of God and man. The history of 
his constant struggle against human and 
natural forces, to elevate his dignity and 
better his lot, is a thrilling story of which 
you as an appreciative and deserving heir 
can justly be proud. 

The birth and development of the United 
States of America mark the highest achieve- 
ment of this age-long struggle. Men and 
women who held an unfaltering faith in the 
constancy vf a Divine Creator, the sacredness 
of human personality, and the dignity and 
worth of the common man, were willing to 
sacrifice their lives and fortunes that these 
ideals might become a reality in this Nation 
which they have given to you. It is yours to 
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enjoy, but you cannot assume a complacent 
attitude and satisfaction in its possession. 

From the time in 1607 when the first per- 
manent settlers landed at Jamestown, to the 
end of the Second World War, our people 
have had to fight against foes that opposed 
them with physical force. The Indians, the 
wilderness of the frontier, and the French 
were the enemies to be overcome in the first 
epoch. Then the Revolution, the War of 
1812, and the expansion westward engaged 
the physical strength of our forefathers in 
the establishment of our Nation. The win- 
ning of the Mexican War, the Civil War, and 
the extension of our boundaries to the Paci- 
fic coast demanded the extreme of physical 
exertion and sacrifice. Again, the Spanish 
American War, the First World War, and the 
Second World War called for the utmost in 
the mobilization of our industrial and physi- 
cal strength to achieve victory. Each time, 
the victory has been ours because the moral, 
physical, and industrial strength of our 
people has been greater than that of our foes. 
The building and development of this 
strength is a glorious and proud story of a 
people who have ever been willing and equal 
to the demands of the establishment of an 
ideal and the founding of a great nation. 
In this short 343 years since Jamestown we 
have done more to improve the condition of 
man than was ever before achieved in all re- 
corded history. 

But now, the scene and times have 
changed. We have entered a new era in 
which the physical and industrial strength 
of our Nation are no longer a guarantee of 
the victory. We fervently pray for peace but 
the struggle and danger have not ended. 
The human and mind-poisoning forces of 
fascism and communism are threatening now 
as never before in our history to wrest from 
you this hard-won heritage. Although the 
development of the implements of total de- 
struction, such as the atomic bomb, and the 
strengthening of our power to attack may 
ward off a physical conflict with the enemy, 
they are not sufficient in themselves. These 
enemies of ours have developed a weapon 
that seeps in and can undermine the greatest 
of military establishments because these de- 
fenses are founded on physical and material 
strength alone. They have developed as in- 
sidious weapons, the sinister forces of fear, 
hate, and doubt. These they plant in the 
hearts and minds of people to create con- 
fusion and the lack of will for opposition to 
their degrading doctrines. With these im- 
plements they have made great progress in 
extending their power in Europe and over a 
great part of Asia. They will not be satisfied 
until they have spread their rule over all the 
world. The extent of their power is so great 
that now we must fight for our very existence 
as a nation. 

At present we have assurance that we could 
meet them and come out victors in the 
opposing of physical strength to physical 
strength, but this is not sufficient; for already 
they are at work with the weapons of fear, 
hate, and doubt, undermining all that we 
hold dear. We know what they plan and 
we know what they are doing. We also know 
that the only way to oppose and defeat them 
is to build in the hearts and minds of our 
people an understanding, patriotic, moral, 
and spiritual strength that will stand not 
only as an impregnable wall against their 
sinister assaults, but as well, a monument of 
strength declaring to all the world that 
liberty, equality, and justice can and will 
prevail. 

This confict is not one of just a day or 
even years, but is a continuation of that age- 
long struggle to uplift mankind. You, in 
your lifetime, if you are to preserve the 
dignity and worth of your heritage, will have 
to devote your total efforts to warding off 
the catastrophe that would ensue should 
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fascism or communism succeed in achieving 
their goals. Such a catastrophe would erase 
the little progress that man has made toward 
uplifting himself, and civilization would be 
set back at least a thousand years. All that 
we hold dear in these United States would 
be lost, not even to be recorded as a part of 
history. But such a calamity cannot occur 
because you are worthy of the faith placed 
in you. You are an American, understand- 
ing, cherishing, and willing to defend the 
ideal upon which this Nation was founded. 
The ideal that the soul of man is more 
precious than the most fabulous accumula- 
tion of material wealth. That ideal is built 
into the structure of our Nation like girders 
of steel, and is set forth in those instruments 
of government which have served as blue- 
prints for the plan we have followed to build 
this, the greatest Nation in the world. 

Some of those instruments that are basic 
to the security of your rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities as freemen in a free Nation 
under God, are in part, reproduced in this 
booklet. Material wealth will pass away be- 
cause it can be stored only in perishable and 
inanimate vaults, but the truths, ideals, and 
dynamic import of these instruments will last 
forever if they are stored in the immortal 
hearts and minds of men. Read these docu- 
ments, learn them, and make them a part of 
your very being, that through you, “This 
Nation may continue as one deriving its just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” 
and, “that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

Wo. W. Jones, Principal. 


Presidents of the United States 














Took | Political party 
office 
1, George Washington.....- 1789 | Federalist. 
2. Jon Adams. .........<..- 1797 Do, 
3. Thomas Jefferson.........| 1801 Democratie- 
Republican, 
4. James Madison..........-. 1899 Do. 
5, James Monroe ee 1817 Do 
6. John Quincy Adams......]| 1825 National Re 
publican, 
7. Andrew Jackson_........-. 1829 Democrat. 
& Martin Van Buren._..... 1837 Do, 
9, William H. Harrison... 1841 Whig, 
10. John Tyler il a 1S41 Do 
11, James K. Polk. .......-. |} 1845 Democrat, 
12. Zachary Taylor......... 1849 Whig. 
13. Millard Fillmore........- 1850 Do. 
14, Franklin Pierce. -.....-- } 1853 Democrat, 
15. James Buchanan.......-- | 1857 Do 
16, Abraham Lincoln......- 186 Republican, 
17. Andrew Johnson. .....-.- IS65 Do. 
18, Ulysses 8S. Grant......... 1nd Do. 
19, Rutherford B. Hayes_.-- 1877 Do, 
20, James A. Garfield. ...... I8&1 Do. 
21, Chester A. Arthur.......-. 18S] Do. 
22. Grover Cleveland....... TASS Democrat, 
23. Benjamin Harrison...... ISS Republican, 
24. Grover Cleveland. ......-] 1898 Democrat. 
25. William McKinley...... 1897 Republican. 
26. Theodore Rooseveit.....- 1901 Do. 
27. William H. Taft..........] 1909 Do. 
28. Woodrow Wilson__......- 1913 Democrat. 
20. Warren G. Harding-_...-- 1921 Republican, 
30. Calvin Coolidge.....-...- 1923 Do. 
31. Herbert C. Hoover a 1929 Do. 
32. Franklin D. Roosevelt...| 1933 Democrat, 


33. Harry 8. Truman-.....--- 1945 Do. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 
(By Francis Scott Key) 


(Our national anthem has a dignity of tone 
and measure that inspires respect and patrio- 
tic fervor in the hearts of all true Americans, 
Here we have printed only the first and last 
stanzas. This last stanza sets forth our 
motto and breathes a prayerful and thankful 
spirit that should more truly express the 
feelings of our people. We should sing it 
more often.—W. W. J.) 


O say! can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s 
last gleaming? 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ 
the perilous fight, 
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O’er the ramparts we watch’d were so gal- 
lantly streaming? 

And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs burst- 
ing in air, 

Gave proof thro’ the night that our Flag was 
still there. 

O say, does that Star-Spangled Banner yet 
wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave? 


O thus be it ever when free-men shall stand 

Between their Lov’d homes and the war’s des- 
olation 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the Heav’n 
rescued land 

Praise the Pow’r that hath made and pre- 
served us a nation! 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is 
just, 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!” 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 





THE AMERICAN’S CREED 
(By William Tyler Page) 
(The American’s Creed is the composite of 
a number of outstanding statements by pa- 
triotic American statesmen. It embodies in 
its brief statement many of the beliefs and 
ideals which are basic to our form of govern- 
ment. You should learn it gladly.—W. W. J.) 


I believe in the United States of America 
as a Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are de- 
rived from the consent of the governed; a 
democracy in a republic; a sovereign Nation 
of many sovereign States; a perfect union, 
one and inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sac- 
rificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; and 
to defend it against all enemies. 

PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


(The preamble is probably the most im- 
portant part of our Constitution in that it 
definitely sets forth the fact that ours is a 
Government of the people, since they are the 
ones who established it. You should know 
the preamble so well that you could recite 
it under any circumstances.—W. W. J.) 


We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America, 





GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


(Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address is the most 
eloquent statement of American ideals and 
principles in American literature. Learning 
his words should give you a deep patriotic 
satisfaction because those words are still the 
hope of America.—E. J. M.) 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new 
Nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that Nation, or any 
nation, so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battle- 
field of that war. We have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field as a final resting-place 
for those who here gave their lives that that 
Nation might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. 

But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, 
we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow, this 
















































































ground. The brave men, living and deag 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our poor power to add or to detract 
The world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinisheq 
work which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to 
be dedicated to the great task remaining pe. 
fore us—that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of de. 
votion—that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain, that 
this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.—Asranam 
LINCOLN. 


PREAMBLE TO THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


We the peoples of the United Nations de- 
termined to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our life- 
time has brought untold sorrow to mankind 
and to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of human 
persons, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small, and 
to establish conditions under which justice 
and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international 
law can be maintained, and to promote social 
progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom, and for these ends to practice 
tolerance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbors, and to unite 
our strength to maintain international peace 
and security, and to ensure, by the accept- 
ance of principles and the institution of 
methods, that armed force shall not be used, 
save in the common interest, and to employ 
international machinery for the promotion 
of the economic and social advancement of 
all peoples, have resolved to combine our 
efforts to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, 
through representatives assembled in the city 
of San Francisco, who have exhibited their 
full powers found to be in good and due 
form, have agreed to the present Charter of 
the United Nations and do hereby establish 
an international organization to be known 
as the United Nations. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


(A declaration by the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress 
assembled July 4, 1776) 


When, in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, 
to secure these rights, governments are !n- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute a new government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shown that 








mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
py abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, 
it is their duty, to throw off such government, 
and to provide new guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient suf- 
ferance of these Colonies; and such is now 
the necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former systems of government. The 
history of the present King of Great Britain 
is a history of repeated injuries and usurpa- 
tions, all having in direct object the estab- 
lishment of an absolute tyranny over these 
states. To prove this, let facts he submitted 
to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass 
laws of immediate and pressing importance, 
unless suspended in their operation till his 
assent should be obtained; and, when so 
suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend 
to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the 
accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the 
right of representation in the legisiature—a 
right inestimable to them, and formidable to 
tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at 
places unsual, uncomfortable, and distant 
from the depository of their public records, 
for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into 
compliance with his measure. 

He has dissolved representative houses re- 
peatedly, for opposing, with manly firmness, 
his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time after such 
dissolutions, to cause others to be elected, 
whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people at 
large for their exercise; the state remaining, 
in the meantime, exposed to all the dangers 
of invasions from without and convulsions 
within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the popula- 
tio. of these states; for that purpose ob- 
structing the laws for the naturalization of 
foreigners, refusing to pass others to encour- 
age their migration hither, and raising the 
conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of 
justice, by refusing his assent to laws for 
establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 


He has erected a multitude of new offices 
end sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out their substance. 


He has kept among us in times of peacs, 
tanading armies, without the consent of our 
legislatures. 
Re has affected to render the military inde- 
I it of, and superior to, the civil power. 
has combined with others to subject us 
Jurisdiction foreign to our Constitution 
cknowledged by our laws, giving his 
o their acts of pretended legislation: 






+ 


For quartering large bodies of armed 
t Ss among us. 
For protecting them, by a mock trial, from 


punishment for any murders which they 
i commit on the inhabitants of these 


¢ cutting off our trade with all parts of 


For imposing taxes on us without our con- 


' depriving us, in many cases, of the 
I its of trial by jury. 

For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried 
for pretended offenses. 
For abolishing the free system of English 
‘aws in a neighboring province, establishing 
‘herein @n arbitrary government, and en- 
“rging its boundaries, so as to render it at 
ce an example and fit instrument for intro- 
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ducing the same absolute rule into these 
colonies. 

For taking away our charters, abolishing 
our most valuable laws, and altering, funda- 
mentally, the forms of our governments. 

For suspending our own legislatures, and 
declaring themselves invested with power to 
legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by de- 
claring us out of his protection and waging 
War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our 
coasts, burned our towns, and destroyed the 
lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies 
of foreign mercenaries to complete the works 
of death, desolation, and tyranny already 
begun with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most bar- 
barous ages, and totally unworthy the head 
of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens, 
taken captive on the high seas, to bear arms 
against their country, to become the execu- 
tioners of their friends and brethren, cr to 
fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections 
among us, and has endeavored to bring on 
the inhabitants of our frontiers the merci- 
less Indian savages, whose known rule of 
warfare is an undistinguished destruction 
of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have 
petitioned for redress in the most humble 
terms; our repeated petitions have been an- 
swered only by repeated injury. A prince 
whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tryant is unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in our atten- 
tions to our British brethren. We have 
warned them, from time to time, of attempts 
by their legislature to extend an unwarrant- 
able jurisdiction over us. We have reminded 
them of the circumstances of our emigration 
and settlement here. We have appealed to 
their native justice and magnanimity; and 
we have conjured them by the ties of com- 
mon kindred, to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our con- 
nections and correspondence. They, too, have 
been deaf to the voice of justice and con- 
sanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce 
in the necessity which denounces our separa- 
tion, and hold them, as we hold the rest 
of mankind, enemies in war, in peace, friends. 

We therefore, the representatives of the 
United States of America, in general Con- 
gress assembled, appealing to the supreme 
judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name and by the au- 
thority of the good people of these Colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare, that these 
united colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent states; that they are 
absolved from all ailegience to the British 
Crown, and that all political connection be- 
tween them and the state of Great Britain 
is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and 
that, as free and independent states, they 
have full power to levy war, conclude peace, 
contract alliances, establish commerce, and 
do all other acts and things which indepen- 
dent states may of right do. And, for the 
support of this declaration, with a firm re- 
liance on the protection of divine providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 





HICTI LIGHTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


1. 1492: Columbus discovered America, 

2. 1542: Cabrillo discovered California. 

3. 1607: Jamestown, first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement. 

4. 1619: Negro slavery begun in America. 

5. 1620: Plymouth colony established. 

6. 1763: End of French and Indian War} 
French possessions taken by England. 

7. 1775-83: Revolutionary War for inde- 
pendence... 

8. 1776: July 4, Declaration of Independ- 
ence signed, 
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9. 1781: Capture of Cornwallis at York- 
town. 

10. 1787: Constitution framed at Phila- 
delphia. 

11. 1789: George Washington inaugurated 
first President. 

12. 1803: “Louisiana 
France. E 

13. 1812-15: War of 1812 with England. 

14. 1823: Monroe Doctrine. 

15. 1830: Beginning of railroads. 

16. 1844: Morse’s telegraph. 


Purchase” from 


17. 1845: Annexation of Texas to the 
Union. 
18. 1846: Oregon boundary dispute with 


England settled. 
19. 1846-48: Mexican War: California and 
New Mexico ceded to United States. 
20. 1848: Gold discovered in California. 
21. 1850: September 9, California entered 
Union (admission day). 
22. 1861-65: Civil War over slavery and 
secession, 
23. 1863: 
24. 1867: 
25. 1869: 


Emancipation Proclamation. 
Purchase of Alaska from Russia. 
First transcontinental railroad. 

26. 1876: Bell’s telephone. 

27. 1898: Spanish-American War; 
States took Philippines. 

28. 1901: Marconi's first wireless signal 
across Atlantic. 

29. 1903: Wright brothers’ airplane flight. 

39. 1914-18: World War I. 

31. 1941: December 7, Pearl Harbor. 

32. 1945: End of hostilities—World War II. 


United 


A SUMMARY OF THE PILL OF RIGHTS AND 
SUBSEQUENT AMENDMENTS 

Article 1: Freedom of speech, religion, the 
press, and assembly. 

Article 2: The right to keep and bear arms, 

Article 3: No soldier to be quartered with- 
Out consent. 

Article 4: Regulation ofsearch and seizure. 

Article 5: Prosecution, trial, and punish- 
ment for crime. Compensation for private 
property taken for public use. 

Article 6: Right to speedy trial, witnesses, 
etc., in criminal prosecutions. 

Article 7: Right of trial by jury in suits at 
common law. 

Article 8: Prohibiting excessive bail, fines 
or cruel punishments. 

Article 9: Retention of rights not enumer- 
ated in the Constitution. 

Article 10: Rights reserved to the States or 
the people. 





Subsequent amendments 

Article 11, 1795: Judicial powers explained. 

Article 12, 1804: Method of choosing the 
President and Vice President revised 

Article 13, 1865: Slavery prohibited 

Article 14, 18€8: Rights of citizenship are 
not to be deprived any person. 

Article 15, 1870: Colored and white citizens 
have equal rights. 

Article 16, 1913: Congress shall 
power to levy income taxes. 

Article 17, 1913: Senators of the U 
States are to ke elected by 
vote. 

Article 18, 1920: Proh 
manufacture, and transpor on of liquors. 

Article 19, 1920: The right to vote shell no 
be denied because of sex. 

Article 20, 1933: The terms of President 
and Vice President are to begin on January 
20, Senators and Representa - 
uary 3. 

Article 21, 1933: The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution is repealed. 


have the 


nited 


direct popular 


ion of the sale, 





tives on Jan 





I AM THE UNITED STATES 
(Benjamin DeCasseres makes the United 
States talk—giving a record of historical 
events that have made our country great.— 
J. M.) 
For 150 years all the peoples of the earth 
have held me as a hope in their eyes. 
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Every revolution in the last 150 years that 
had for its aim more freedom has modeled 
its laws on my Constitution. 

From the four corners of the earth people 
of all colors, religions, and races have set 
sail to make their home under the folds of 
Old Glory. 

In 150 years I have raised the level of 
wages and living to the highest point ever 
attained in all historic time. 

I have given more persons opportunities to 
raise themselves, under my individualistic- 
capitalistic-free-enterprise system, from me- 
nial to commanding positions than any other 
nation in the world, ‘past or present. 

I have guaranteed to each and all, native 
and foreign, free speech, a free pen, freedom 
of religion, and trial by jury. 

I have abolished slavery and succored the 
victims of flood, famine, and earthquake ev- 
erywhere on earth. 

I have given the world the greatest symbol 
for all time of revolt against oppression— 
George Washingto... 

I have given the world the greatest ex- 
pounder of individualistic democracy and 
personal freedom in the history of man- 
kind—Thomas Jefferson. 

I have given the world the greatest symbol 
of a liberator of an enslaved people and the 
most humane ruler in time of civil war that 
history records—Abraham Lincoln. 

I have made the words “liberty” 
“America” synonymous. 

I have given the world in a Congress, a 
Supreme Court, and an Executive the best- 
balanced governmental set-up in history. 

No call from an oppressed people has ever 
gone unanswered by me. 

When I have made mistakes—and I have 
made some great ones—I have admitted 
them finally and tried to rectify whatever 
injustice may have flowed from them. 

My mighty rivers, towering mountains, my 
prairies, my forests, and my oceans have been 
open to travel for all my people without 
police permits or a spy system. 

I was born in Philadelphia on July 4, 1776. 

I gave the world its model Constitution on 
September 17, 1787. 

I froze, shoeless, in the snow at Valley 
Forge. 

I hung on by a hair for my life at Gettys- 
burg. 

I freed Europe and myself from the deadly 
menace of Prussian militarism in 1917-18. 

Today I lift myself to my full proud height 
and proclaim that I who froze at Valley Forge 
and battled for my life at Gettysburg shall 
lay in the dust those enemies who again seek 
to enslave me. For I am democracy in ac- 


and 


tion. I am the United States. 
I AM AN AMERICAN 
Are you? Then you should be proud to 


make this statement yours. It expresses 
the American’s humble gratitude for his 
priceless heritage, and acknowledges his du- 
ties and responsibilities —J.M. 


I am an American. 

The Golden Rule is my rule. 

In humility and with gratitude to Almighty 
God, 

I acknowledge my undying debt 

To the founding fathers 

Who left me a priceless heritage 

Which now is my responsibility. 

With steadfast loyalty 

I will uphold the Constitution 

And the Bill of Rights. 

I will treasure my birthright 

Of American ideals. 

I will place moral integrity 

Above worldly possessions. 

Problems of interest to my country 

Shall be of interest to me. 

I will count my right of suffrage 

To be a sacred trust, 

And I will diligently strive 

To prove worthy of that trust. 


I will give my full support 
To upright public servants. 
But those with unclean hands, 
I will firmly oppose. 
Each obligation that comes to me 
As a true American, 
I will discharge with honor. 
My heart is in America 
And America is in my heart. 
I am an American. 
—Benjamin E. Neal, 


—— 


THE FREEDOM PLEDGE 
(The Freedom Train, speeding through 
the land with the most treasured documents 
of our American heritage, inspired this 
pledge. In a few words it states the beliefs 
and desires of all true American patriots, 
It should be your pledge too.—J. M.) 


I am an American. A free American. 

Free to speak—without fear; 

Free to worship God in my own way; 

Free to stand for what I think right; 

Free to oppose what I believe wrong; 

Free to choose those who govern my country. 
This heritage of freedom I pledge to uphold 
For myself and all mankind. 


FULL TEXT OF BILL OF RIGHTS 


Amendment 1: Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercises thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

Amendment 2: A well-regulated militia, 
being necessary to the security of a free 
state, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms, shall not be infringed. 

Amendment 3: No soldier shall, in time of 
peace be quartered in any house, without the 
consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Amendment 4: The right of the people to 
be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and no 
warrants shall issue, but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath of affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized. 

Amendment 5: No person shall be held to 
answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual service in time of war or 
public danger; nor shall any person be sub- 
ject in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liber- 
ty, or property, without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for pub- 
lic use, without just compensation. 

Amendment 6: In all criminal prosecu- 
tions, the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which 
district shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by law, and to be informed of the 
nature of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witness against him; to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, and to have the assistance of coun- 
sel for his defense. 

Amendment 7: In suits at common law, 
where the value in controversy shall exceed 
$20, the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served, and no fact tried by jury, shall be 
otherwise reexamined in any court of the 
United States, than according to the rules 
of the common law. 

Amendment 8: Excessive bail shall not be 
required nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Amendment 9: The enumeration in the 
Constitution of certain rights, shall not be 
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construed to deny or disparage others re. 
tained by the people. 

Amendment 10: The powers not delegateq 
to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserve to 
the States respectively, or to the people, 


WHAT THE FLAG MEANS 
(By Robert Quillen) 

The newspapers report that a New England 
boy of good American stock has refused to 
pledge allegience to the flag. 

Well, son, the notoriety and conflict ang 
martyrdom may be exciting fun, but you 
don’t realize what you are doing. Evidently 
nobody has taken the trouble to make you 
understand just what the flag means. 

It isn’t a mere strip of cloth with a cluster 
of stars in one corner. 

It stands for America—not a certain area 
of the earth’s surface, not even the millions 
who inhabit it, but the spirit of America— 
the ideals and standards and institutions 
that are typical of America. 

It stands for freedom, for the right of every 
decent individual to do as he pleases without 
fear of lurking spies or brutal police. 

It stands for the right to say what you 
please, within the bounds of decent taste, 
without dread of a heartless and tyrannical 
government. 

It stands for the pledge that you will not 
be killed or tortured in prison or beaten or 
shamed on the street or deprived of all 
human rights if you happen to belong toa 
minority. 

It stands for the assurance that no man 
can have you whipped or scorn you or deny 
you a chance to get ahead merely because his 
parents were rich and yours poor. 

It stands for the promise that police shall 
not break into your house or keep you in 
prison without fair and public process of 
law. 

It stands for the pledge that your mother 
and sister and sweetheart will be treated as 
human beings worthy of respect and not as 
chattels or work animals. 

It stands for the assurance that every boy 
will have a fair chance to earn all he ts 
worth; for the right to get a free enducation; 
for a land where the poor hold their heads 
high; for a land free of swarming, sullen, 
sore-covered, vermin-ridden professional 
beggers; for comfort and abundance and 
safety; for fair play and sympathy for the 
underdog and hatred for all corruption. 

All these pledges and rights have been 
threatened many times and denied at inter- 
vals, because of the folly and greed and dis- 
honor of individuals, but it isn’t the fault 
of the flag. The flag still stands for these 
good and decent things coveted by all man- 
kind. 

And if you can’t pledge allegiance to such 
a symbol and fight for it to the last breath, 
you have very little understanding or a very 
bad heart. 


AMERICANISM 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. Sol Bloom of 
New York in the House of Representatives, 
Thursday, January 11, 1940) 


Article by the Right Reverend James E. Free- 
man, D. D., LL. D. 


Americanism is complete and unqualified 
loyalty to the ideals of Government set forth 
in the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the Constitution of the 
United States. It is respect for and ready 
obedience to duly constituted authority and 
the laws of the land. It is freedom without 
license, religion without bigotry, respect for 
all nations without entangling alliances, 
Christian charity without bias or race hatred, 
love of flag and readiness to defend that for 
which it stands against every alien and sub- 
versive influence from without or within. 
This I believe, is Americanism, 








sion of remarks of Hon. John G. Alex- 





— of Minnesota, in the House of Repe- 
resentatives, Wednesday, Jan. 3, 1940) 
Article by K. L. Brown 
Americanism is an abiding faith in the 
correctness and justice of the principles con- 
tained in the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of the United States, and 


the Bill of Rights. 

Americanism is a way of life, based on this 
abi faith. It is a willingness to live in 
neace and harmony with our fellow men, re- 
gardl ss of political or religious faith. 

Americanism is a willingness to apply the 
principles of free speech, free press, and 
freedom to worship God to our fellow men, 
even when their ideas and speech and meth- 
ods of worship are opposed to our own. 

Americanism is a willingness to live for 
the principles of America in peacetimes, as 
well as a Willingness to die for American 
principles in war times. 

Americanism brings to each American lib- 
erty under law, and a regard for law which 
means liberty and happiness for each of us. 


THE CODE OF THE GOOD AMERICAN 


(The Code of the Good American, prepared 
by William J. Hutchins, was awarded first 
place and a prize of $5,000 in a national com- 
vetition conducted in 1916 by the Character 
Education Institution of Washington, D. C.) 

Citizens who are good Americans try to be- 
come strong and useful, worthy of their na- 
tion, that ovr country may become ever 
greater and better. Therefore they obey the 


laws of right living which the best Americans 
have always obeyed. 


1. The law of self-control 


The good American controls himself. 
Those who best control themselves can best 
serve their country. 

I will control my tongue, and will not 
allow it to speak mean, vulgar, or profane 
words. I will think before I speak. I will 
tell the truth and nothing but the truth. 

I will control my temper, and will not get 
angry when people or things displease me. 
Even when indignant against wrong and con- 
tradicting falsehood, I will keep my self- 
control 

I will control my thoughts and will not 
allow a foolish wish to spoil a wise purpose. 

I will control my actions. I will be care- 
ful and thrifty, and insist on doing right. 

I will not ridicule nor defile the character 
of another, I will keep my self-respect and 
help others to keep theirs. 

2. The law of good health 


The good American tries to gain and keep 
good health. The welfare of our country de- 
pends upon those who are physically fit for 
their daily work. Therefore— 

I will try to take such food, sleep, and ex- 
ercise as will keep me always in good health. 

I will keep my clothes, my body, and my 
mind clean. 

I will avoid those habits which would harm 
me, and will make and never break those 
habits which will help me. 

ill protect the health of others, and 
d their safety as well as my own, 
I will grow strong and skillful, 

3. The law of kindness 

The good American is kind. In America 
those who are different must live in the 
communities, We are of many different 
but we are one great people. Every 














Kindness helps. Therefore: 

I will be Kind in all my thoughts. I will 
bear no spites or grudges. I will never de- 
Spise anybody, 


I will be Kind in all my speech. I will 
never gossip nor will I speak unkindly of 
anyone. Words may wound or heal, 

I will be kind in my acts. I will not 
selishly insist on having my own way. I 
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will be polite: rude people are not good 
Americans, I will not make unnecessary 
trcuble for those who work for me, nor fore 
get to be grateful. I will be careful of other 
people’s things. I will do my best to pre- 
vent cruelty, and will give help to those in 
need. 
¢. The law of sportsmanship 


The good American plays fair. Clean play 
increases and trains one’s strength and cour- 
age, and helps one to be more useful to one’s 
country. Sportsmanship helps one to be a 
gentleman, a lady. Therefore: 

I will not cheat, nor will I play for keeps 
or for money. If I should not play fair, the 
loser would lose the fun of the game, the 
winner would lose his self-respect, and the 
game itself would become a mean and often 
cruel business. 

I will treat my opponents with courtesy, 
and trust them if they deserve it. I will be 
friendly. 

If I play in a group game, I will not play 
for my own glory, but for the success of my 
team and the fun of the game. 

I will be a good loser or a generous winner. 

And in my work as well as in my play, 
I will be sportsmanlike—generous, fair, 
honorable. 


5. The law of self-reliance 


The good American is self-reliant: Self- 
conceit is silly, but self-reliance is necessary 
to citizens who would be strong and useful, 

I will gladly listen to the advice of older 
and wiser people; I will reverence the wishes 
of those who love and care for me and who 
know life and me better than I. I will de- 
velop independence and wisdom to think for 
myself, according to what seems right and 
fair and wise. 

I will not be afraid of being laughed at 
when I am right. 

When in danger, trouble, or pain I will be 
brave. A coward does not make a good 
American. 


6. The law of duty 


The good American does his duty: The 
shirker and the willing idler live upon others 
and burden fellow citizens with work un- 
fairly. They do not do their share, for their 
country’s good. 

I will try to find out what my duty is as a 
good American, and my duty I will do, 
whether it is easy or hard. What it is my 
duty to do I can do. 


7. The law of reliability 


The good American is reliable: Our coun- 
try grows great and good as her citizens are 


able more fully to trust each other. There- 
fore: 
I wili be honest, in word and in act. I will 


not lie, sneak, or pretend. 

I will not do wrong,in the hope of not be- 
ing found out. I cannot hide the truth from 
myself and cannot often hide it from others, 
Nor will I injure the property of others. 

I will not take without permission what 
does not belong to me. A thief is a menace 
to me and others. 

I will do promptly what I have promised to 
do. If I have made a foolish promise I will 
at once confess my mistake, and I will try 
to make good any harm which my mistake 
may have caused. I will so speak and act 
that people will find it easier to trust each 
other. 

8. The law of truth 

The good American is true. I will be 
slow to believe suspicions lest I do injustice; 
I will avoid hasty opinions lest I be mistaken 
as to facts. 

I will stand by the truth regardless of my 
likes and dislikes, and scorn the temptation 
to lie for myself or friends; nor will I keep 
the truth from those who have a right to it. 

I will hunt for proof, and be accurate 
as to what I see and hear; I will learn to 
think, that I may discover new truth. 
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9. The law of good workmanship 


The good American tries to do the right 
thing in the right way. The welfare of our 
country depends upon those who have 
learned to do in the right way the work 
that makes civilization possible. Therefore: 

I will get the best possible education, and 
learn all that I can as a preparation for the 
time when I am grown up and at my life 
work. I will invent and make things better 
if I can. 

I will take real interest in work, and will 
not be satisfied to do slipshod, lazy, and 
merely passable work. I will form the habit 
of good work and keep alert; mistakes and 
blunders cause hardships, sometimes dis- 
aster, and spoil success. 

I will make the right thing in the right 
way to give it value and beauty, even when 
no one else sees or praises me. But when 
I have done my best, I will not envy those 
who have done better, or have received larger 
reward. Envy spoils the work and the 
worker, 

10. The law of teamwork 


The good American works in friendly co- 
operation with fellow workers. One alone 
could net build a city or a great railroad. 
One alone would find it hard to build a 
bridge. That 1 may have bread, people have 
made plows and threshers, have built mills 
and mined coal, made stoves and kept stores. 
As we learn better how to work together, the 
welfare of our country is advanced. 

In whatever work I do with others, I will 
do my part and encourage others to do their 
part, promptly, quickly. 

I will help to keep in order the things 
which we use in our work. When things 
are out of place, they are often in the way, 
and sometimes they are hard to find. 

In all my work with others, I will be cheer- 
ful. Cheerlessness depresses all other work- 
ers and injures all the work. 

When I have received money for my work, 
I will be neither a miser nor a spendthrift. 
I will save or spend as one of the friendly 
workers of America. 

11. The law of loyalty 

The good American is loyal. If our Amer- 
fica is to become even greater and better, her 
citizens must be loyal, devotedly faithful, 
in every relation of life; full of courage and 
regardful of their honor. 

I will be loyal to my family. In loyalty I 
will gladly obey my parents or those who are 
in their place, and show them gratitude. I 
will do my best to help each member of my 
family to strength and usefulness. 

I will be loyal to my school. In loyalty I 
will obey and help other pupils to obey those 
rules which further the good of all. 

I will be loyal to my town, my State, my 
country. In loyalty I will respect and help 
others to respect their laws and their courts 
of justice. 

I will be loyal to humanity and civiliza- 
tion. In loyalty I will do my best to help 
the friendly relations of our country with 
every other country, and to give to everyone 
in every land the best possible chance. I will 
seek truth and wisdom; I will work and 
achieve if I can, some good for the civiliza- 
tion into which I have been born. 

If I try simply to be loyal to my family, 
I may be disloyal to my school. If I try 
simply to be loyal to my school, I may be dis- 
loyal to my town, my State, and my country. 
If I try simply to be loyal to my town, State, 
and country, I may be disloyal to humanity. 
I will try above all things else to be loyal 
to humanity; then I shall surely be loyal to 
my country, my State, and my town, to my 
school and to my family. And this loyalty 


to humanity will keep me faithful to civili- 
zation. 

He who obeys the law of loyalty obeys all 
of the other 10 laws of the good American, 
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THE AMERICAN BILL OF RESPONSIBILITIES 


(A good citizen should know what his 
rights and privileges are, but even more im- 
portant, a good citizen should know what 
his duties and responsibilities are. You will 
find listed below some of the rights and priv- 
ileges that are guaranteed to you by the 
Federal Constitution, and also, a listing of 
your duties and responsibilities. In a de- 
mocracy each citizen must accept responsi- 
bility and do his duty in order to keep and 
preserve the rights and privileges he enjoys.— 
E. J. M.) 

Free speech: You must be willing to allow 
others to speak, even though you disagree. 
You must not use this right to injure others, 
It is wrong to use this right to advocate the 
change of your Government by the use of 
force. 

Freedom of the press: You should read 
widely and wisely. You should not write or 
have printed things that are untrue or that 
would injure others. You should insist that 
others print the truth. 

Freedom of worship: You should respect 
the religious beliefs of others. You should 
support and become a worker in some 
church. 

The right to petition the Government: You 
should write to your elected officers. You 
should help to correct wrongs done to others. 
You should join organizations that work 
democratically to preserve and improve our 
democracy. 

The right to assemble peaceably: You 
should plan, organize, and take part in meet- 
ings which advance the cause of democracy 
and our way of life. 

The right to be protected from loss of life, 
liberty, or property: Help to protect the 
property of others and public property. 
Guard your actions so that they might not 
endanger the life or property of others. Help 
others to avoid having their legal rights 
infringed upon. 

Right to a fair trial: Serve on juries when 
called, appear as witness when you have in- 
formation that is helpful to enforcement of 
the laws. Respect law-enforcement officers, 
Obey the law. Help officers catch law- 
breakers. 

Right to be safe from unreasonable search 
and seizure: Respect the privacy of others 
in their homes, mail, telephone Calls, and 
conversations. Do all you can to see that 
others do not violate this right of your fellow 
citizens. 

Right to go where you wish and do work 
of your choice: Do not try to limit the move- 
ment of others. Do the kind of work you 
can do best. Do your best in your work. 

Right to make contracts and agreements 
and have them enforced: Read all agree- 
ments carefully. Carry out all contracts you 
make. Be sure both parties have the same 
understanding of the contract. Do not enter 
any contract except in good faith. 

Federal constitutional rights: Make every 
effort to prevent local officials or groups from 
denying lawful rights to citizens or groups 
of citizens within your community. 

Right to vote for local, State, and Federal 
Officials: Vote whenever an election is held. 
Keep yourself informed about candidates and 
issues. Encourage others to vote. 

The rights to be a candidate for public 
office: Be willing to accept nomination for 
public office if your ability can help your 
community, State, or Nation. 

Right to bear arms: Use weapons safely and 
only for legal purposes. Obey laws regarding 
firearms; use firearms only to protect your 
home, pursuing criminals, or hunting. 

Right to make profit on your own inven- 
tion or ideas: Make every effort to see that 
the profits from inventions, writings, and 
works of art go to the person who creates 
them. 

Right to bankruptcy procedures: Make 
every effort to encourage those who fail to 
make a new start. 


Rights of impeachment and recall of of- 
ficials: Demand proof of dishonesty of public 
officials. Respect those you elect to public 
office. Report any dishonesty you know 
about. 

Rights to be protected when in foreign 
nations: Remember that when you are in a 
foreign nation you represent the United 
States, and conduct yourself accordingly. 
Be willing to serve your Nation in time of 
war. 





Statehood Now for Alaska and Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Martins Ferry 
(Ohio) Times Leader for Tuesday, May 
2, 1950. My stand on statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii is well known, and I 
am happy to place in the Recorp this edi- 
torial from one of the outstanding news- 
papers in my district: 

STATEHOOD Now For ALASKA AND Hawart 


This session of Congress should grant 
statehood to Alaska and Hawaii. 

The people of these two Territories are 
eager and able to assume the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of self-government. 

The arguments for admitting them to full 
partnership in the Union seem to us over- 
whelmingly strong. 

President Truman is for giving them state- 
hood. 

The Democratic and Republican national 
platforms promise them statehood. 

The National Conference of Gcevernors and 
the Governors’ Conference of the 11 West- 
ern States have adopted unanimous reso- 
lutions endorsing their pleas for statehood. 

And large majorities in one branch of Con- 
gress—the House of Representatives—have 
passed bills to give them statehood. 

All this would seem to indicate that they 
have an excellent prospect of getting state- 
hood this year. 

But that is not the case. 
lie ahead. 

The bills are before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs and the 
climate there is, to say the most, only mildly 
favorable. 

The Alaska statehood bill, on which the 
committee is now holding hearings, is in 
trouble. 

Only a handful of Senators have shown 
up at the hearings so far, all favoring state- 
hood for Alaska, in principle, but some of 
them appearing to favor it for the future, 
not just now. 

Objections have been raised that the terms 
of the bill aren’t generous enough in grants 
of land to the proposed new government of 
Alaska. 

But Territorial Governor Gruening and the 
Territory’s voteless Delegate to Congress, 
E. R. BaRTLETT, are happy with the bill as it 
stands. 

They say it gives Alaska the same treat- 
ment given New Mexico and Arizona, the 
last two States admitted. They believe op- 
ponents are trying to kill the bill with kind- 
ness—to make it so liberal that it would 
never pass. 

BaRTLETT charges the salmon-packing in- 
dustry with spearheading opposition because 
it fears operation of a State government 
might mean higher taxes, 


Serious obstacles 
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But Alaska needs statehood so that its 
people can supervise development of their 
own rich resources, increase population and 
wealth, gain ability to support the king ot 
government they want. 

The Senate committee starts hearings on 
the Hawaii bill next week, and it, too, wi) 
encounter difficulties. 

The Truman administration is pressing 
for early, favorable action on both bills, It 
should press harder, and the American 
people should support its efforts. 

Get statehood for Alaska and Hawaii out 
of committee and up for a vote in the Sen. 
ate before these bills are lost in an adjourn- 
ment log jam. 





Outstanding Civic Leaders of Chicago 
Urge Extension of Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the board of governors of the Metropoli- 
tan Housing and Planning Council of 
Chicago is composed of outstanding civic 
leaders representing all groups in our 
city. Perhaps no one is closer to the 
housing situation in Chicago, and can 
speak on the matter of the necessity for 
extending rent control with more au- 
thority, than the members of this board. 

That my colleagues may have the ben- 
efit of the conclusion reached by the civic 
leaders of Chicago who are so close to the 
situation and have made such an inten- 
sive first-hand study of all the problems 
relating to housing, I am extending my 
remarks to include the following resolu- 
tion passed on May 3, 1950, by the board 
of governors of the Metropolitan Hous- 
ing and Planning Council of Chicago: 


“Whereas the removal of rent controls 
would create devastating hardships, primar- 
ily to families of low and lower-middle in- 
come; and 

“Whereas experience has revealed that the 
removal of controls results in a drastic rise 
in rents (as was apparent in the removal 
of controls on hotels), which inevitably gen- 
erates an accelerated inflationary spiral; and 

“Whereas there is machinery for local de- 
control and local petitions where arranged: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Metropolitan Housing 
and Planning Council of Chicago urges that 
the Congress of the United States extend 
the present Federal Rent Control Act for 1 
year from June 1, 1950.” 

Passed by the board of governors May 3, 
1950. 

The members of the board of governois, 
which passed the above resolution, are Saul 
Alinsky; Arthur Bohnen; Aldis J. Browne, 
Jr.; Earl B. Dickerson; George H. Doveli- 
muehle; Harvey G. Ellerd; Marshall Fie 
Jr.; John R. Fugard; Ernest A. Grunstel 
Jr.; Henry T. Heald; Frank A. Hecht; Porter 
M. Jarvis; Elmer C. Jensen; Joseph D. Kee- 
nan; Philip M. Kultznick; Glen Lloyd; Mrs. 
Arthur Lowestein; Michael Mann; Mrs. W®!- 
ker G. McLaury; George A. Morgan; Mrs 
Bradford L. Patton; Mrs. Maurice A. Polia* 
Wilfred S. Reynolds; Leonard M. Rieser; W2!- 
ter V. Schaefer; Alfred Shaw; Hermon D. 
Smith; Sydney Stein, Jr.; Lea D. Taylor; Jon 
L. Van Zandt; Albert J.: Weisberg; Louis 
Wirth; George Young, and the oflicers, 








The officers of the council, included in the 
rship of the board, are Ford Kramer, 


men . r 
-acident; Howard E. Green, vice president; 
a C. Sharpe, vice president; Edward McC, 






ice president; Mrs. Sewall Wright, sece 
Walter L. Cohrs, treasurer. 
Mrs. Frederick H. Rubel is the director of 


the council. 


De Not Be Fooled by Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BiEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recon, I attach the following article, 
Do Not Be Fooled by Propaganda, by 
Joseph D. Keenan, director of Labor’s 
League for Political Education, which 
appears in the May issue of the Ameri- 
can Federationist. It is a clear, concise 
analysis of the kind of nonsense being 
directed at American workers by those 
who pretend to protect them, 

The article is as follows: 

“The rights and interests of the laboring 
man will be protected andcaredfor * * *® 
not by the labor agitators but by the Chris- 
tian men to whom, in His infinite wisdom, 
God has given control of the property inter- 
ests of the country and upon management of 
which so much depends.” 

With those words George F. Baer, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Co., answered the plea of a miner’s 
son during the terrible coal strike of 1902. 
The miner’s son, William F. Clark, died in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., just a few weeks ago. But 
the answer he got from the arrogant coal 
company president shocked the Nation in 
1902 and will long live on in the memories of 
trade-union men. 

Do you think things have changed since 
1902? If you do, you are partly right. Today 
unions are stronger and collective bargain- 
s accepted by the public. Today it is 
not good public relations for a boss to say 
he has the divine right and wisdom to rule 
the lives of his employees as he sees fit 
and the public be damned. But because in- 
dustry heads today can’t come right out and 
y want to abolish unions, it doesn’t 
mean they would not like to do so. 

Today they use subtler means, They say 
the day of despotic capitalism is over. They 
Say the situation is reversed. They aver 
is the labor bosses who are dictating 
to big business and to the unfortunate work- 

: who have been forced into labor 
monopolies, 

CROCODILE TEARS 
The antiunion iridustrialists of 1950 weep 





cr tile tears for these poor working people 
W ve fallen under the heartless rule of 
the tators and labor bosses. 

What were the arguments Passed out 
by > proponents of the Taft-Hartley Act? 
Di ey assert that it was an act to destroy 
ur Ss and outlaw collective bargaining? 
Of course not. According to them, it was an 
act “liberate” the workers. It was an act 
t ve poor, oppressed industry heads equal 
: 7. hing power and protection against “big 
I mer Congressman Fred Hartley has 
write 1 a book, Our New National Labor 
Policy. In that book he has sought to 
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justify passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. Says 
he: 

“The positions of labor and management 
were reversed. * * * Labor was in the 
saddle and riding hard. * * * Top labor 
leaders were equal in power to the elected 
heads of our Government. Their power had 
long ago surpassed that of the largest core 
poration in the Nation.” 

Hartley further states: 

“The plight of the laboring man was a 
real one. The rank-and-file worker meant 
no more to the leaders of organized labor 
than the rabble to Louis XVI.” 

Hartley praises Dixiecrat GRAHAM BARDEN, 
of North Carolina,as a man who“had nothing 
but contempt for the labor racketeer and 
the professional union agitator.” Through- 
out the book Hartley consistently uses the 
term “labor boss” to describe elected union 
Officers. 

When they enacted the Taft-Hartley law 


over a Presidential veto, the labor haters 
evidently believed their own words. They 
made union shop elections compulsery. The 


labor-haters were sure that American work- 
ing people would flock to the polls and vote 
against their unions. What happened is his- 
tory now. By overwhelming majorities, 93 
percent of the elections favored the union 
shop. Is there any other institution in 
America that could have won a greater voie 
of confidence? 


SALARY COMPARISONS 


Compare the salaries of so-called union 
bosses with those of industry bosses. Even 
top union salaries are low by comparison, 
The two top Officials of the A. F. of L. and 
CIO, William Green and Philip Murray, 
draw salaries of only $25,000 each. By con- 
trast, A. B. Homer, president of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp., got a total salary and bonus 
income of $263,280 in 1948. When Homer re- 
tires at 65, he will receive a pension of $110,- 
460 a year, toward which he contributes not 
one cent. Benjamin Fairless, president of 
United States Steel, drew $207,900 in 1948. 
Tom Girdler, chairman of Republic Steel, 
drew $275,000 in 1948 and the president and 
five vice presidents of Republic each drew 
more than $70,000. 

All the income of all the unions in the 
country didn’t equal the net profits realized 
last year by just one automobile corporation, 
General Motors. 

Even more ridiculous is the charge of the 
propagandists for big business that union 
members don’t democratically select their 
officers and have no control over them. Here 
the contrast with industry is also startling. 

Ask yourself, Can you name one institution 
that is more democratic than your union? 
Or how about the firm for which you work? 
Who selects the board of directors? Who 
selects the top executives? Do the stock- 
holders control the firm they own? Or is 
it controlled by a few insiders who own littie 
of the stock? 

Take, for example, the country’s biggest 
corporation, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., commonly known as the Bell sys- 
tem. Walter S. Gifford just recently re- 
tired as head of A. T. and T. He received 
an annual salary of $209,000 and now gets 
a pension of $95,000 a year. 

INSIDE CONTROLS 

This company is running advertisements 
that 900,000 stockholders own A. T. & T. 
But as any A. T. & T. stockholder knows, 
the divorce of ownership and control of the 
company was accomplished years ago. Mr, 
Gifford and other inside top officials and 
directors own only 1 of each 2,300 shares 
that provided the company’s capital. This 
is just four-hundredths of 1 percent of all 
the stock. Yet these insiders control this 
huge company just as surely as if they owned 
all the stock, 
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A similar situation exists in most corpora- 
tions today. 

Read the average corporation financial 
statement sent to stockholders. It is a 
masterpiece of vague confusion. Compare 





it to the detailed financial reports available 
to all union members and checked by their 
elected trustees. Remember there are far 
more y¥ and business officials than 
union officials in prison for embezzling 
money. 


Are all trade-unton officers plaster saints? 
No. Sometime unqualified people are elected 
to office. But at least union members can 
elect new officers. They-have not lost cone 
trol of their unions in the way that stock- 
holders have lost control of the corporations 
they own. The best proof of that is in th 
A. F. of L. mailing room in Washington. 
There are more than 40,000 local A. F. of L. 
unions. Officers turn over so fast that 40 
percent of the address plates of local union 
officers have to ke changed each year. Is that 
“dictatorship of self-perpetuating labor 
bosses’? 

Remember these facts when you are handed 
some of the Senator Tart’s leafiets in which 
he says that only the Communists and union 
racketeers want repeal of Taft-Hartley. 


SHOOTING AT SECURITY 


When they say a particular law is aimed 
at your officers, not you, don’t be fooled. 
When they weaken the right and power of 
your elected leaders to represent you effece- 
tively, they are taking a direct shot at your 
security and your paycheck. 

The kind of Congress we get depends upon 
the kind of job we do on Election Day. If 
we fail to reelect our fricnds, we may well be 
put back to the good old days when neither 
the stockholder, the public nor the employees 
had any control over the arbitrary dictates of 
industry heads. If you want your wages and 
security protected by strong unions and 
freely elected officers, your vote is needed this 
election year. 

Remember that in 1946 we failed to re- 
elect 45 out of 128 Representatives who voted 
for labor against the Case antilabor bill. 
But in 1948 every friend of labor was re- 
elected. Which will it be this year? 

It is up to the 8,000,000 members of the 
A. F. of L. How? Contribute to LLPE, par- 
ticipate in LLPE, register and vote. 

The other side may have the money, but 
we have the votes. 

If all of us use our votes as good citizens, 

hen we will have a strong and prosperous 
America with true freedom for all and true 
competitive enterprise operating for the prose 
perity and the happiness of everybody. 





Problems Confronting Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I inciude 
a splendid address delivered by our col- 
league, Representative DONALD JACKSON, 
of California, before the national con- 
vention of the Marine Corps Reserve Of- 
ficers Association at the Washington 
Hotel, Saturday, May 6: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, 
and gentlemen, it is indeed a great } 
and an honor to be here with you t! 
noon and to have an opportunity 
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quite frankly about some of the problems 
confronting the Marine Corps today, and to 
possibly indicate to many of you what you 
can do as individuals and in the organiza- 
tions to which you all belong. 

In common with every other American 
who has ever served in the United States 
Marine Corps, I have a deep sense of gratifi- 
cation and pride. It is not possible to see 
service in that great fighting organization 
without taking unto oneself a measure of 
the spirit of the corps which has charac- 
terized it during the course of a long and 
illustrious history. », 

As a matter of fact, and in some quarters, 
I am known as something of a nuisance when 
the subject of the Marine Corps is men- 
tioned. It is true that I have taken the 
floor of the House of Representatives on 
many occasions to call to the attention of 
the membership of that great body some 
impending threat to the integrity or the 
function of that outfit. But, as eternal 
vigilance is truly the price of liberty, so is it 
the price, these days, for the continued exist- 
ence of a strong, well-equipped, and ade- 
quately manned United States Marine Corps. 
I should be less than frank if I did not state 
without equivocation that there are those in 
high policy positions here in Washington 
who would prefer to see the Marine Corps 
abolished. Some of these individuals come 
to their position out of an honest, if very 
much misguided, conviction that the func- 
tions of the Marine Corps are in no sense so 
vital that they could not be assimilated into 
other components of the Armed Forces. Oth- 
ers of our detractors simply state frankly, 
and with no apology, that the Marine Corps 
has outlived its usefulness, consists of noth- 
ing but a glorified pageantry of press agentry, 
and is in general a force disruptive to the 
policies of unification. 

To these individuals I would say, quite as 
frankly, that the alleged unification of the 
armed services has been one of the great- 
est legislative fiascos in the history of this 
country. I say that, despite the fact that 
I voted for the measure in good faith and in 
the belief that certain phases of our military 
and naval operations were in truth and in 
fact overlapping and duplicating. However, 
unification, as such, has not served to allevi- 
ate the basic and fundamental problems 
of the national defense. There are those 
who will take violent disagreement with 
the statement I have just made. Perhaps 
there are some in this room who feel that 
we have made substantial progress toward 
a true spirit of unification throughout the 
several branches of the Armed Forces. If 
complete disruption of morale in the Naval 
Establishment can be termed an outward 
and beneficial example of unification, then 
indeed we are making progress. If retaliatory 
and punitive steps taken to silence any state- 
ment of honest conviction on the part of 
those who disagree with official dictates from 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense is in- 
deed making progress toward the unification 
of the armed services, then perhaps we are 
moving forward along the desired course of 
action, If, to create an intellectual Siberia 
for American officers and men in the armed 
services who happen to sin in that they dis- 
agree, then perhaps unification has indeed 
been the panacea for the ills of interservice 
rivairy. I realize, Mr. Chairman, and dis- 
tinguished guests, that these are blunt state- 
ments, but I am also convinced that the 
hour is at hand for blunt speaking. The 
Congress of the United States, in passing 
the unification measure, did not intend that 
a vast bureau of unlimited powers was to 
take the place of the separate service group- 
ings which had preceded the legislative act. 
Neither did it intend to create a situation 
in which the dice were to be loaded against 
any one branch of the armed services. It 
did not intend to create a Frankenstein 
monster, with the power or the inclination 


to veto the acts of the legislaive branch, 
such as we have seen happen on several 
occasions. When the Congress of the United 
States authorizes construction of a fiush- 
dock carrier, or a circular carrier, or a square 
carrier, or a flat submarine, or any other 
type of construction which has been duly 
approved by those responsible for design in 
the Department of the Navy, it is my con- 
tention that no bureau chief and no depart- 
ment head in the Government of the United 
States holds the right to veto that author- 
ization or any subsequent appropriation, 
The House of Representatives and the Senate 
are still presumed to be the spokesmen for 
the people of this country, and I shall resist 
any suggestion that their legislative acts can 
be overridden or disregarded by the execu- 
tive branch of Government, except through 
open and due process of Executive veto. The 
system of checks and balances established 
when this Republic was born placed very 
definite limitations on the powers to be ex- 
ercised by the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the Government. This 
power has been abused and continues to 
be ebused in the instance of the Military 
Establishment, and the issue has now become 
one which is much greater than the per- 
sonal fortunes or the careers of any officer 
in any of the armed services. The funda- 
mental question now to be decided is whether 
or not the Congress of the United States is 
to legislate for the 160,000,000 people in this 
country, or whether that legislation is to be 
initiated and implemented by the Secretary 
of Defense or by any other appointed official. 

The United States Marine Corps stands in 
danger today, gentlemen, not from public 
opinion, but from the executive decrees of ap- 
pointed officials, who in many cases can act 
with entire legality, although in violation of 
clear intent, within the framework of the 
legislation passed by the Congress. It has 
been stated, and I see no reason to take issue 
with the statement, that the Marine Corps 
could today be reduced to the strength of 
a platoon and kept in that status indefinitely, 
True, according to the legislation which was 


written during the Eightieth Congress, one of . 


the functions of the platoon would be the 
development of techniques in amphibious op- 
eration, but there is nothing to insure that 
they would have anything more to work with 
than a pair of water wings and an Old Town 
canoe, Public opinion is with the United 
States Marine Corps. From one end of this 
country to the other, former marines, par- 
ents of marines, and interested citizens who 
share in the pride of the corps, have written 
to me, imploring me to take whatever action 
I could to insure that the structure of the 
Marine Corps would not be destroyed. That, 
gentlemen, is a large order. We who have 
served in the Marine Corps hold a narrow 
beachhead in the Congress of the United 
States. There are those who have done mag- 
nificent work in protecting the corps and in 
trying to insure its continued progress and 
adequate appropriations for the job it has 
to do. 

MANSFIELD Of Montana; Dacue of Pennsyl- 
vania; Case of South Dakota; SMATHERs of 
Florida, the latter, in case you have not re- 
ceived the intelligence, the new Senator from 
the State of Florida; and on the Senate side, 
Senators DovuGtas of Illinois, and McCartuy 
of Wisconsin. All these, and others, have 
done Trojan work in holding the line in the 
legislative halls. Last year Congressman 
MANSFIELD and myself circulated a petition on 
the floor of the House, asking other members 
to join with us in sponsoring legislation 
which would have created the Office of Sec- 
retary of the Navy for the Marine Corps, and 
would have placed a floor under Marine Corps 
strength at a figure of 6 percent of the com- 
bined strength of the other armed forces, 
In less than an hour’s time we had more 
than 50 names on our petition, and given 
more time we could certainly have gotten 250, 
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I bring up this fact only to demonstrate the 
warm feeling of friendship held for the 
Marine Corps by many who serve on Capito} 
Hill. Again I say that it is neither from the 
public or from Congress that the Marine 
Corps need fear attrition. The danger to the 
corps lies in the great power wielded today 
by the Secretary of Defense. In this connec. 
tion I should like to quote several paragraphs 
from a speech made upon the floor of the 
House of Representatives on Tuesday, April 
4, 1950, by my colleague, Congressman Jacx 
ANDERSON of California, a member of the 
Committee on the Armed Services. mr, 
ANDERSON said: 

“About a month after Congress was over. 
ruled on the aircraft carrier, Washington was 
flooded with rumors to the effect that Marine 
Corps aviation was to be absorbed by the 
Air Force, by Secretary Johnson. These ru- 
mors became so intense that our distin- 
guished elder statesman of national de- 
fense—the gentleman from Georgia—to 
whom, let me say, the Nation owes far more 
than it can ever repay for his vision and 
leadership in national defense in the Con- 
gress for over a third of a century—yes; it 
was the gentleman from Georgia, Chairman 
Vinson, who finally found it necessary to 
visit the Secretary to ask his intentions as 
regards the Marine Corps. 

“From this visit came a letter from the 
Secretary. That letter flatly disavowed that 
it was or had at any time been planned to 
alter the status of Marine Corps aviation. 
The Secretary asserted in his letter that no 
studies had been initiated at any time in 
the Pentagon on the subject. 

“Mr. Chairman, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Congress accepted that let- 
ter at face value and dropped the subject. 

“But it is widely known—and I must 
mention it to point up further our need for 
concern today—that the Secretary person- 
ally told members of the press in New 
York, off the record of course, directly the 
opposite, and I happen to know that the 
Secretary had personally directed initia- 
tion of comparative cost studies in the Pen- 
tagon which had as their purpose justifying 
the transfer of the Marine air arm to the 
Air Force, his disclaimers to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

And so it goes. As I impugn the motives of 
no man, so I do not question the patriotism 
or the basic honesty of any department head 
here in the Nation’s Capital. I do say, 
however, that there is at present an ever- 
accumulating mass of evidence which tends 
to indicate beyond any question of a doubt 
that the prerogatives of the Congress are 
being infringed upon by those charged with 
directing policy in the Department of De- 
fense. 

We who have seen service in the Marine 
Corps feel it incumbent upon us to rencer 
whatever continuing service we can to that 
great fighting organization. How well we 
shall continue to serve the corps and its best 
interests will depend in large measure upon 
how adequate is the liaison between head- 
quarters and Capitol Hill. Again I tread 
upon very thin ice in this connection, ~ 
cause of the fact that such “liaison” is mos’ 
certainly frowned upon by the powers 
that-be in the Defense Establishment. Un- 
less we who must bear the brunt of the leg 
islative fight are kept whell informed of the 
order of battle, we shall certainly not be 
able to conduct any sort of a successful 
operation without being constantly out- 
flanked by those in opposition. Given = 
true facts, I have no question as to W hat 
course of action the American people them- 
selves will take with respect to the M acount 
Corps. The distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri, Mr. DEwey SHorT, a member of the 
House Committee on Armed Services, under 
questioning on the floor of the House —_ 
debate on the unification measure st Sa 
“No Representative in his right mind wou 








yote against the Marine Corps. That would 
be one of the shortest routes to take back 
to civilian life.” The public and the Con- 


sress alike have evidenced their regard on 
vy occasions to render further evi- 
necessary. We know where the Ma- 
ens stands in that regard. We do not 
where it stands at the policy-admin- 
n level, and that must continue to be 
point which we must watch with 

t concern. I am sure that it will suf- 
say that marines on the Hill do 
i to retreat from the position we 

ve taken. It is our feeling that there is 
ite role for the Marine Corps to play, 
which does not infringe upon the le- 
e activities of the other branches of 
the armed services. Vet me say how much 
I personally appreciate being with you here 
today, and I am sure that I speak for every 
other ex-marine on the Hill in saying that 
we are extremely grateful for the help and 
ym being accorded to us by the 
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Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association. 
As we continue the fight here in the Nation's 


Capital, it Is heart-warming to realize that 
throughout the country, organizations such 
as MCROA are standing behind us. It may 
well be that we shall need the concerted 
efforts of every marine organization, every 
former marine, and hundreds and thou- 
sands of other citizens before this fight is 

We know that you will not fail if the 
necessity arises for a concerted drive in the 
legislative halls. Thanks again for making 
it possible for me to be with you today, and 
good luck to you all! 





Joint Statement of 18 Constituent Organi- 
zations of National Civil Liberties Clear- 
ing House in Opposition to So-Called 
Subversive Activities Control Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
Iam inserting in the Recorp a statement 
issued jointly by the 18 constituent mem- 
bers of the National Civil Rights Clear- 
ing House expressing opposition to the 
subversive activities control bills pending 
in both Houses of Congress. 

The statement speaks for itself. 

Nevertheless, I wish to emphasize and 
underscore the fact that the individuals 
who signed this statement and the or- 
ganizations they represent cannot be 
justly accused of any sympathy or lean- 
ings toward any kind of Marxism. 

They are as American as the works of 
Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin Frank- 
lin; they are as American as comic strips 
and ice cream; they are as American as 
the institution of Congress and the Con- 
sutution under which Congress works to 
protect this Nation. 

Because apparently no one is immune 
t0m irresponsible and libelous attacks 
mpusning character and loyalty, and 
because in the present state of hysteria 
almost anyone who stands up for old- 
fashioned American freedom of speech 
and conscience lies in treble jeopardy. 
I cannot say too strongly that the spon- 


f 
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sors and signers of this statement, many 
of whom are personally known to me, are 
not even reformers or radicals. 

They are just people who, like me, take 
pride in the noble traditions of this coun- 
try and love it as it is; people to whom 
human freedom and dignity are terms of 
reality and not of lip-service alone; men 
and women whose faith in democracy is 
deep and unyielding. 

I am including in this insertion the 
text of the joint statement; the names 
of the signers and of their organizations; 
and also the list of officers and members 
of the steering committee of the National 
Civil Liberties Clearing House as shown 
by the letterhead: 

JOINT STATEMENT IN OPPOSITION TO THE 

MUNDT-FERGUSON-JOHNSTON AND NIXON 

Biixts (S. 2311 anp H. R. 7595) 


The Senate Judiciary Committee on 
March 21 reported out the Mundt-Ferguson- 
Johnston bill (S. 2311). This bill differs 
only slightly from S. 1194 (MunprT) and S. 
1196 (FERGUSON), On which hearings were 
held last spring. Its major objectives are 
to compel registration by Communist polit- 
ical organizations and Communist-front or- 
ganizations, and to impose criminal sanc- 
tions on individuals for various subversive 
activities, whether or not in connection witn 
such organizations. Meanwhile, Mr. Nixon 
has introduced H. R. 7595, identical with 
the new Senate bill, into the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and hearings on it have been 
begun by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

We who sign this statement are completely 
and unalterably opposed to communism and 
all threats to our national security, whether 
from the extreme right or the extreme left. 
We are equally opposed to any violation or 
weakening of the civil liberties guaranteed 
in the Constitution—freedom of speech, 
press, and assembly; due process; and all the 
other great foundations of our democracy. 
We believe the proposed legislation would 
be such an unconstitutional violation of 
those civil liberties, and would be more dan- 
gerous to our American democracy than the 
evil it seeks to control. We believe, moreover, 
that its passage would materially aid the 
cause of communism, It would thus under- 
mine the structure of the American Govern- 
ment and the American society which it 
ostensibly is meant to buttress. 

In our opinion, there are three basic 
characteristics of the proposed legislation 
which render it both undesirable and un- 
constitutional: 

1. The language of the bill, which makes 
criminal any act which would substantially 
contribute to the establishment of a foreign- 
controlled totalitarian dictatorship, violates 
the due process requirements of the Consti- 
tution because of its vagueness. The vague- 
ness of the phrase “substantially contribute” 
threatens the organizational activity of the 
entire liberal movement in the United States 
since people would be afraid to joint with 
their fellow citizens to seek any form of 
change, progress, or reform which is or might 
be supported by the Communists. It is 
standard technique for the Communists to 
give lip service to a great many liberal causes 
for their own nefarious purposes. In addi- 
tion, if enacted, the bill might well be con- 
strued as making criminal the performance 
by an attorney of his duty in defending a 
Communist client. It might even make 
criminal the mere advocacy of the repeal of 
the law itself. 

2. It would inflict serious penalties on in- 
dividuals—criminal sanctions, social and 
economic ostracism, and character assassi- 
nation—merely on the ground of association 
with certain organizations whose natures are 
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not themselves defined with sufficient preci- 
sion, and would thus inevitably restrict in- 
quiry and thought, belief and expression. 

3. The bill would inflict penalties by legis- 
lative proscription of organizations instead 
of by judicial proceedings in which such or- 
ganizations would be individually tried in 
accordance with our constitutional guar- 
anties. Hence, the bill is a bill of attainder; 
this is shown, for example, by the fact that 
members of Communist political organiza- 
tions face loss of passport privileges and 
access to Federal employment, merely by 
virtue of their membership and not after 
determination by the courts. 

Moreover, it is our conviction that the en- 
actment of the proposed legislation is com- 
pletely unnecessary for American security 
and indeed perversely likely to strengthen 
the very enemies it is intended to disarm. 
The registration provisions of the bills would 
not give the Government any information 
which the FBI does not already possess, nor 
is it needed to authorize the prosecution of 
anyone for actual acts which are genuinely 
subversive—they are already covered ade- 
quately by a number of laws. On the other 
hand, Communists, who would have to label 
their propaganda as such, would be clever 
enough to support publicly only the worthi- 
est ideas, in an attempt to enhance the 
appeal of communism; and every good cause 
to which they added their unwelcome help 
would be tarred with their brush, and non- 
Communists who believed in the same cause 
would be subject to the unjust accusation of 
furthering the designs of communism and 
the Soviet Union. Communism and all its 
works were never at a lower ebb in American 
public opinion than they are today. Driv- 
ing the Communists underground can only 
make it more difficult to combat them. 
Helping the Communists make martyrs of 
themselves can only enhance the appeal they 
make to the unthinking. 

Our supreme interests in defeating the pro- 
posed legislation is self-interest—the self- 
interest of all of us Americans who are not 
Communists but uncompromising oppo- 
nents of all totalitarian dictatorships. If 
this proposed action is taken against Com- 
munists today, a dangerous precedent is cre- 
ated for extending it tomorrow to progres- 
sives, Socialists, or trade-unionists. Lest 
such fear be called fanciful, we call atten- 
tion to a recent statement by Guy Gabriel- 
son, Republican national chairman, that 
the Socialists will be next * * ® 
“We haven’t gotten around to spotlight 
them yet, but I promise you we will. Avowed 
Socialists have no more place in the official 
family of the President of the United States 
than have Communists * * * socialism 
is just the first step toward communism.” 

The only important fear which we need 
have of Communists in this country today 


is that they will provoke us into suicide, 
by piecemeal destruction of our own free 
institutions. Police-state tactics will not 
destroy communism. We must not forget 
that in czarist Russia, the first nation in 


which communism triumphed, these tactics 
turned out to be a boomerang. By refus- 
ing to adopt police-state tactics, America 
will strike the heaviest possible blow against 
communism, and preserve its own democ- 
racy 


Patrick Murphy Malin, national ¢c@>c- 
tor, American Civil Liberties Union; 
Charles M. LaFollette, national direc- 


tor, Americans for Democratic Action; 
Dr. Ralph E. Himstead, general secre- 
tary, American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors; Elmer W. Henderson, 
director, American Council on Human 
Rights; Helen Blanchard, legislative 
representative, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, CIO; John Slawe 
son, executive director, American Jewe 
ish Committee; David W. Petezorsky, 
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executive director, American Jewish 
Congress; Michael Straight, chairman, 
American Veterans Committee; Ben- 
jamin R. Epstein, executive dire:tor, 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nal 
B'rith; Rev. Thomas B. Keehn, legis- 
lative Secretary, Council for Social 
Action, Congregational Christian 
Churches of the United States of 
America; E. Raymond Wilson, execu- 
tive secretary, Friends Committee on 
National Legislation; Jacob Pat, execu- 
tive director, Jewish Labor Commit- 
tee; Ben Kaufman, executive director, 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America; Isaih M. Minkoff, 
executive director, National Commu- 
nity Relations Advisory Council; Mrs. 
Irving M. Engel, president, National 
Council of Jewish Women; Elisabeth 
Christman, secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League; 
Philip Schiff and Herman Shukofsky, 
co-chairmen, Social Action Commit- 
tee, National Association of Jewish 
Center Workers; John W. Edel- 
man, legislative representative, Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO. 


The letterhead of the National Civil Liber- 
ties Clearing House shows that the principal 
office is at 1000 Eleventh Street NW., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C., telephone Sterling 3711. The 
following officers are listed on the letterhead: 

Advisory board: Francis Biddle, chairman; 
Thurman Arnold; Mary McLeod Bethune; 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr.; Grenville Clark; Mor- 
ris Llewellyn Cooke, Sr.; Robert E. Cushman; 
Edward J. Ennis; Earl G. Harrison; Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson; Dr. Herbert Wechsler. 

Chairman, E. Raymond Wilson (Friends 
Committee on National Legislation); vice 
chairmen, government and civil liberties, 
Violet M. Gunther (Americans for Democrat- 
ic Action); academic freedom, Dr. Richard B. 
Kennan (National Education Association); 
civil rights, Herman Edelsberg (Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B'rith); human rights, 
Dr. Francis J. Brown (American Council on 
Education). 

Secretary, Dr. Flemmie P. Kittrell (South- 
ern Regional Council); treasurer, Philip 
Schiff (National Jewish Welfare Board); 
executive secretary, Mary Alice Baldinger 
(American Civil Liberties Union). 

Steering committee: Marcus Cohn (Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee), Mike Masoaka 
(Japanese-American Citizens League), Rev. 
Thomas B. Keehn (Legislative Committee, 
Council for Social Action, Congregational 
Christian Churches of the U. S. A.), John W, 
Edelman (Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO), Olya Margolin (National Council of 
Jewish Women), Louis C. Pakiser, Jr. (Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee). 
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OFr 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I want to tell the story of a 
family I ran across in the May issue of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, in its How 
America Lives series by Dorothy Came- 
ron Disney. The quotations are from 
the Journal article. 
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Merrill and Virginia Phillips, of Walton, 
Ind., and their 65-year-old son, Mickey, 
are an average American family. Merrill is 
a plumber-electrician who earned $60 a week. 
For the past year they had been devoting 
every spare moment to building their own 
home. 

It started when Virginia noticed a lump 
on her breast. Did Virginia go straight to 
a doctor? No, she didn’t. For one thing, 
the Phillipses had no family physician. A 
much more important consideration was 
financial. The Phillipses had hospitaliza- 
tion insurance—it cost them $7.20 a month, 
but the policy provided only partial coverage. 
Any extra medical expense might jeopardize 
their hard-won home. So Virginia continued 
to delay, and to lie awake nights, sick with 
worry. 

“Virginia and Merrill were engaged in a 
daily gamble with their health. An acci- 
dent—nothing else—brought their affairs to 
a crisis.” While on a job one evening, an 
oil tank fell, breaking both of Merrill's col- 
larbones. He was put in a cast from neck 
to waist. 

“With the accident, their financial cir- 
cumstances took a turn for the worse. Al- 
though there was no difficulty about meeting 
medical expenses—Merrill’s employer carried 
insurance—their income dropped from $60 
to $50 a week. Of this sum, the insurance 
company paid $23, the balance paid from the 
boss’s own pocket. The patience of any em- 
ployer, as Merrill was keenly aware, has 
limits.” 

The accident brought Virginia’s breast 
tumor to the attention of the general prac- 
titioner attending Merrill. He insisted on 
an operation for Virginia although he 
thought the tumor was benign. At the same 
time he urged removal of a mole on Merrill’s 
head. 

As though this weren’t enough, their son, 
Mickey developed a crippling cyst on the 
back of his knee. A bone specialist was 
needed. 

“The Phillipses’ insurance policy didn’t 
cover the services of a specialist.” “ ‘It 
wasn't easy,’ the Phillipses say today, ‘But we 
figured Mickey would have to wait his turn.’” 
No other decision, under the circumstances, 
was possible. 

Just then, “the blow fell. Merrill's em- 
ployer explained that he must reduce ex- 
penses, and Merrill was out of a job. When 
he left the shop he could count on only the 
$23 a week unemployment payments. The 
family had $93 on hand. This meant they 
could stay afloat for approximately two 
months. After that, they would go into debt 
at the rate of $40 a month.” 

On the doctor's further insistence, Merrill 
had his mole removed—as a charity patient. 
Analysis proved it cancerous. Merrill needed 
follow-up X-ray treatments, said the doctor. 
“The Phillipses’ insurance policy didn’t cov- 
er X-ray treatments. Frightened but firm, 
Merrill refused the treatments.” 

This story has a happy ending—only be- 
cause the Phillipses got charity care. This 
family, self-reliant enough to build their 
own house with just their hands and home- 
made plans, was forced to take charity from 
their neighbors and the State. Mickey's 
cyst and Virginia’s tumor were removed and 
Merrill's X-ray treatments paid for by 
charity—charity doled out to indigent per- 
sons. 

But meanwhile—they spent weeks and 
months of agonized worry, not only about 
the illnesses, but because they couldn’t carry 
the financial load. And now their future is 
more insecure than ever. 

For hard-working American families like 
the Phillipses, every day that the medical 
lobby blocks national health insurance and 
disvbility insurance means needless worry, 
financial ruin, and human suffering. 
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They are victims of the dollar barrier 
which now prevents four out of five families 
from getting adequate medical care, We 
must remove that dollar barrier. 

Under national health insurance, for ¢3 99 
a month—1% percent of Merrill's salary— 
the Phillipses would have had comprehensive 
care. This would include full diagnostic 
treatment. For Virginia, Merrill, and Mickey 
there would have been no worry about the 
costs of diagnosis, surgery, and follow-up 
treatment, including home visits by the 
doctor of their choice. 

Without national health insurance, they 
paid $7.20 for incomplete protection. The 
benefits just were not there when they 
needed them most. 

National health insurance—a middle-of- 
the-road plan for self-respecting Americans— 
would have covered them—not charity. 





Let Us Give the District of Columbia 
Permanent Authority Now for Daylight 
Saving Time 
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HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am, quite 
naturally, gratified by swift action in the 
last gap to insure daylight saving time 
for the District of Columbia this sum- 
mer. 

However, I believe that right now is 
the time to complete action on the pend- 
ing bills to give the Commissioners 
permanent authority to establish day- 
light saving time in their own discretion. 

The Senate bill, S. 3176, was passed by 
the Senate on April 21, 1950, and is now 
pending before the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia, unaffected by 
the passage of H. R. 6354. My own bill 
for permanent authority, H. R. 1387, is 
also pending before the committee. 
Either bill can be reported; I am seeking 
no personal distinction, and I should 
counsel the simplest method, which is to 
report and pass the Senate bill at the 
next call of the District Calendar. 


ANNUAL DEBATE IS EXTRAVAGANT 


The extravagance of the annual de- 
bate over the purely local issue of day- 
light saving time in Washington is be- 
coming comic. 

Based on an unofficial estimate of 
$19,700 an hour as the cost of a session of 
Congress, the cost of debate on the floor 
alone, in both Houses, reaches the fan- 
tastic figure of about $50,000 each 
session, 

Off-the-floor costs are not so easy to 
compute; but I think it is not unfair to 
assume that the time of the committees, 
the Commissioners, the committee 
staffs, and of the many witnesses, print- 
ing costs, and other incidentals, brinss 
the total off-the-floor expense to another 
$50,000. 

This means that, out of deference to 
intransigent milch cows in far-off 
States, the taxpayers have been assessed 
some $500,000 since the war ended—jus’ 








to make a legislative decision which ob- 
yiously was going to be made anyway. 
TOO HIGH A PRICE 

This is too high a price. 

It is self-evident that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the residents of Wash- 
ington, including virtually all the sal- 
aried officers of the District of Columbia 
government, favor daylight-saving time. 

There are a few people who will be in- 
convenienced by “fast time,” and some 
others who will not be inconvenienced 
but who will resent and oppose it. 

Most people are very much the bene- 
ficiaries. 

While it is unlikely that in the future 
temporary authority for daylight-sav- 
ing time will be denied, it takes little 
imagination to see what would happen 
9 radio and television programs, trav- 
elers’ schedules, plane flights, and every 
other activity involving interstate com- 
merce in such an eventuality. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, is the time to settle 
the whole business while it is fresh in 
our minds. I am communicating sepa- 
rately with my chairman in an effort to 
his support, 


enust 





The Amerasia Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
trcuRD, I include the following article 
by George Sokolsky: 
THESE Days 
(By George Sckolsky) 
All the material in this article is taken 


from the Report of Subcommittee IV of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
dvopresentatives, published in 1946: 


“On June 6, 1945, the Federal Bureau of 
In\ igation * * * caused the arrest of 
Philip Jacob Jaffe and Kate Louise Mitchell, 
( ind coeditor * * * of Amerasia, 


* * * Andrew Roth, a lieutenant in the 
United States Naval Reserve, stationed in 
W ; Mark Julius Gayn, a magazine 
Vv ri . 7. - 


and Emmanuel Sigurd Lar- 
John Stewart Service * * * eme- 
s of the State Department in Wash- 
D e ” e 
zy the documents 


seized in the pos- 


SE f Jaffe at the Amerasia office in New 
York City at the time of his arrest were 267 
pi ed by the State Department, including 
: pies of a top-secret classification, 20 





or duplicate originals, and 14 « 
ret cl fic 


originals, 


pies 
ation, and 51 originals or 
and 14 copies of a confi- 
assification; 50 prepared by OSS, in- 
2 originals or duplicate originals, and 
ta secret classification, and 11 origi- 
duplicate originals of a confidential 
( ‘ication; 19 prepared by ONI (Office of 
Intelligence), including 1 original or 








te original of a secret classification 
3 riginals or duplicate originals of a 
ec ft ‘ential classification; 34 prepared by 
“ilJ (military intelligence), including 9 
4 Secret classification, 1 original or 


‘cate original, and 11 copies of a confi- 
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dential classification; 58 prepared by OWI, 
including 3 copies of a secret classification, 
1 original or duplicate original (and 4 copies 
of a confidential classification. * * *” 

(A number of documents similarly de- 
tailed were found when Larsen was arrested 
at his home in Washington, D. C.) 

“The records made available to this com- 
mittee indicate * * * that Roth, who had 
been under surveillance, was the contact 
man or go-between for Jaffe in Washington 
* * * four items which were seized by the 
FBI in the possession of Jaffe, and which 
bore no Official classification, were subjected 
to laboratory analysis, with the resulting 
disclosure that they were copies of official 
reports on Indian politics written in long- 
hand by Roth, or typewritten on Roth’s ma- 
chine, * © ® 


“* * © Virtually all of the late 1944 and 


1945 items seized from Jaffe, which on their 
face indicated them to be Government prop- 
erty, were removed from the State Depart- 
ment. 

*“‘Many originated elsewhere, but had been 
routed to State. Larsen had authority en- 
abling him to take such items from the State 
Department, although under the regulations 
he could not retain them or disclose their 
contents. 

“Although the various parties were fre- 
quently observed in the company of one 
another by trained investigators, no one of 
them was ever seen to deliver any Govern- 
ment items to another.” 

From the minority view of FRANK FELLOwS, 
member of the committee: 

“Larsen, when arrested, was a research spe- 
cialist in the Far East Division of the Depart- 
ment of State. The Department of State had 
no system worthy of the name for protecting 
the files of that Department. 

“He (Jaffe) was photographing and pub- 
lishing some of them, thereby, through the 
medium of his magazine, at least, selling the 
contents of some of the classified documents 
of this Government at the time when the 
United States was fighting for its very 
existence. 

“These papers were seized from Jaffe at 
the time of his arrest in his business estab- 
lishment, where he was publishing a maga- 
zine. They were not his own documents, 
They were not seized as the result of search- 
inv his files. 

“They were found in suitcases and paste- 
board containers on the tables and desks of 
his business cffices. I do not see how any- 
body could claim these papers were illegally 
seized. The circumstances clearly indicate 
that Roth, who had previously worked for 
him in this very office, was delivering papers 
to him.” 

The activities a con- 
gressional committee, the chairman of which 





reported above by 


was Sam Hosss, of Alabama, a Democrat, 
occurred while this country was engaged in 
@ war which involved an armed force of 
11,000,000 men and women and cost this 
country more than $300,000,000,000 


What has been done about this report? 





McCarthy’s Victims 
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OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMiLLER 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 
Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I attach the following article, 
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McCarTHy’s Victims, by Joseph Alsop, 
which appeared in the Washington Post, 
May 8. Mr. Alsop’s remarkable quali- 
fications to discuss the far-eastern situ- 
ation and the personalities concerned are 
greatly in evidence in this open letter. 
If the others who have joined in this 
unwarranted assault on the integrity of 
the State Department had the same 
qualifications, it seems likely that the 
assault would never have taken place. 


McCarRTHY'’s Victims—AN OPEN LETTER TO 
SENATOR TyYDINGS 


(By Joseph Alsop) 


After long hesitation, I am impelled by the 
appalling effects in Europe of the McCartHuy 
witch hunt to offer my testimony to your 
committee, for what it may be worth. 

I do so for two reasons. First, I have al- 
ready sharply criticized the conduct of our 
affairs in China on several occasions. Sec- 
ond, I was intimately involved in the events 
which led to the loss of China, whereas Sen- 
ators McCaRTHy, WHERRY, and Tart and their 
informants are offering second-hand evi- 
dence. This evidence is so obviously cor- 
rupted by political and other pressure that it 
is a duty to correct the impression conveyed. 

Stating the case as briefly as possible, I 
think it fair to say that the really crucial 
years in China were those when Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell! commanded the China-Burma- 
India theater, from 1942 to 1944. In this 
period, Professor Lattimore, who was always 
at best a fringe figure, played his most im- 
portant role in our China policy, as a pere- 
sonal adviser to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. In this rather b-'cf assignment, he 
accomplished nothing, but he was quite ob- 
viously loyal both to the American Govern- 
ment and to Generalissimo Chiang. 

Professor Lattimore had no part whatever 
in the real debate about China policy, in 
which the different points of view have been 
fantastically misrepresented by Senator Mc- 
CarTuy and his friends. No informed person 
ever supposed that offering blank checks to 
the National Government of China would 
eccomplish anything. Those who advocated 
a strong policy of aiding the National Gov- 
ernment only did so with the proviso that 
the aid given would be closely controlled by 
American representatives on the spot, as it 
was during the short and successful period 
of General Wedemeyer’s command. It should 
be noted that the congressional advocates 
of postwar aid to China specifically rejected 





the responsibility involved in this sort of 
local, on the spot control, in the first major 
bill appropriating funds for the purpose 
during General Marshail’s Secretaryship of 
Stat 

Returning to the vastly more important 
war period, the « r school of thought was 
composed primarily of General Stillwell and 
his political advisers. General Stillwell, so 

"as one co ld j Re S iefi ed 
by his pers ld n of Gene ) 
Chis arising l elr da Ss. 
His | ical advise zw s Mr. 
oohn Stewart Se € pe a 
more r yned eol eve 

They asserted, first, that the National Gov- 
ernment was too feeble and corrupt ¢ to 
be reformed, even with direct American help 
and under direct American pressure T r 
said, second, that the Chinese C i 
were therefore bound to win in the « no 
matter what measures might be 
the United States. In the third pl 
argued that the Soviet Union, it : i 
had intervened in China at all, had given all 
its assistance to the regime of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek rather than to the Com- 
munists, who received no tangible R n 
aid whatever until the war was o 


Fourthly, they suggested that 
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Communists might be induced to declare 
their independence of the Kremlin if they 
were treated as friends and allies by the 
United States. 

Opening friendly relations and offering aid 
to the Chinese Communists was frankly ad- 
mitted, at the time, to be a bold gamble. 
The gamble now looks better than it did then, 
On the one hand, the Yugoslav Communists, 
whose experience was precisely what the ex- 
perience of the Chinese Communists would 
have been if they had received American aid, 
have now rebelled against the Kremlin. On 
the other hand, the recent behavior of the 
Japanese Communist leader, Nosaka, a war- 
time refugee at Yenan and intimate friend 
of Mao Tse-tung, clearly suggests that the 
idea of independence of the Kremlin must 
have been in the air in Communist China 
in wartime. 

My right to speak, if I may be said to have 
a right to speak, derives from the fact that 
in wartime I was one of the chief American 
opponents of the school of thought I have 
summarized above. As a member of the 
staff of the American Volunteer Group, as 
chief of the Lend-Lease Mission to China, 
and finally as an assistant to Dr. T. V. Soong, 
I did everything in my power to present the 
pro-Nationalist point of view in influential 
quarters in Washington. 

Those who wished to develop an American 
policy of friendship toward, and aid to, the 
Chinese Communists were finally and de- 
cisively defeated with the dismissal of Gen- 
eral Stilwell, in October 1944. This occurred 
many months after I had finally succeeded in 
getting into uniform, as a member of Gen. 
Cc. L, Chennault’s staff in the Fourteenth Air 
Force. But although I had long before be- 
come a mere junior officer in the Air Force, 
the effect of my letters to Harry L. Hopkins 
and the other representations I had made was 
acknowledged by implication in General 
Marshall's first instructions to General Wede- 
meyer 

These are, so to speak, my credentials. Hav- 
ing known the situation in wartime China 
far more intimately than any of the pro- 
McCarthy witnesses you have yet heard, I 
think it mry duty to say that while I disputed 
the judgment, I never had the faintest doubt 
of the loyalty of any of the American officials 
or others whom McCartHy has attacked. 
They were serving the United States to the 
best of their ability, with courage and fidel- 
ity. This should be sufficient to protect them 
from the kind of vulgar attack McCartTny has 
made, even if their judgment was incorrect. 

Although our views clashed sharply, I was 
particularly well acquainted with Mr. Service. 
To the best of my knowledge, although J 
thought then, and think now, that he was 
gravely in error, he was a most conscientious 
and decent American public servant. It is 
difficult, of course, to offer hard evidence to 
support such contemporary impressions. 
But I may cite one fact, at least, to show 
how erroneous it can be to judge situations 
from the viewpoint of a later time. 

Former Vice President Henry A. Wallace 
has been, in effect, a pliable stooge for the 
American Communist Party for more than 2 
years. From this, many people have inferred 
that Wallace was a Communist stooge in war- 
time. In fact, however, nothing could have 
been more contrary to the party line in war- 
time than to urge the dismissal of General 
Stilwell; yet Wallace recommended the dis- 
missal of Stilwell and his replacement by 
Wedemeyer in a telegram from China to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in the late spring of 1944, 
Incidentally, the telegram was sent with the 
full knowledge of Mr. John Carter Vincent, 
who entered no protest whatever, although 
he too has been under attack as a Commu- 
nist stooge. 

In conclusion, there are two points which 
I feel I must make. First, I do not think 
I was wrong in opposing the policy of gam- 
bling on winning the friendship of the 
Chinese Communists and inducing them to 


declare their independence of the Kremlin. 
I do not think I was wrong, simply because 
I, and the others who took the same view, 
could not possibly foresee that when this 
policy of winning the friendship of the 
Chinese Communists had been defeated with 
the dismissal of General Stilwell, there would 
be a long period after the war during which 
we had no China policy at all. 

None of the men now under attack by 
Senator McCartny had any important re- 
sponsibility, to my knowledge, for this singu- 
lar hiatus. Speaking for myself, if I could 
have foreseen that the only alternative to 
a policy of gambling on the friendship of 
the Chinese Communists was a kind of 
vacuum of policy, I should have been on the 
other side in the struggle in China. The 
gamble on the Chinese Communists, al- 
though unnecessary, in my opinion, was at 
least a reasonable gamble, such as could 
be reasonably advocated by entirely loyal 
Americans. 

Second, I should like to suggest to your 
committee that, if the test of loyalty is 
following the line of the Communist Party, 
you had much better launch an investigation 
of Senators McCartHy, WHeERRY, and Tart, 
than an investigation of Messrs. Lattimore, 
Service, and Vincent. Let the test be a 
tabulation of the key votes of the three 
Senators above mentioned on the great post- 
war measures of foreign policy, and especially 
of their votes on key amendments by which 
bills can be nullified. 

Unless I am gravely mistaken, such a 
tabulation will show that these three Sen- 
ators, and most of the others who have 
joined them in the present clamor, have 
voted the straight Communist Party line on 
every major issue of foreign policy, as laid 
down in the Daily Worker, ever since the 
end of the war. If temporary agreement 
with the party line is to be made the test 
of loyalty, let these men be called to the 
bar to explain their records. 

In summary, I do not attempt to excuse 
or palliate the grave American mistakes in 
China, which I have often before denounced. 
But I submit that we may as well abandon 
all hope of having honest and courageous 
public servants, if mere mistakes of judg- 
ment are later to be transformed into evi- 
dences of disloyalty to the state. And I 
submit further that the Members of the 
Senate who are now persecuting these men 
who made, as I think, mistakes in China, 
have far more to explain, excuse, and ration- 
alize in their own records. I still believe 
that the loss of China was unnecessary. But 
I think it far more important that we should 
not destroy the decent traditions of Ameri- 
can political life. These nov’ seem to be 
endangered. 





Flood-Control Project at Havre, Mont. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, I was 
about to make a speech today concern- 
ing the need for a small flood-control 
project at Havre, Mont., a project which 
would cost only slightly more than $1,- 
000,000. Some of the Members will re- 
call that I have spoken about this project 
frequently. It was authorized many 
years ago. Each time the Corps of Engi- 
neers has asked for funds to build it 
the Budget Bureau has turned it down. 
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Each time we have asked the Appropria- 
tions Committee to appropriate for it as 
an additional item, we have been refused, 
For 2 years the Senate has appropriated 
money only to have the House conferees 
turn it down. The only reason we can 
get for these repeated rebuffs, this re. 
fusal to construct a tiny project that is 
of great importance to the people of 
Havre, Mont., is that it is against the 
President’s policy to start new construc- 
tion. 

Now the President has announced that 
one of his stops on the political tour, at 
taxpayers’ expense, which begins this 
week will be in Havre, Mont. The cost 
of this tour alone would pay for the 
Havre project. Instead of making a 
speech today, I want to suggest that the 
citizens of Havre ask the President, when 
he honors their city with his presence, 
whether he is ever going to withdraw the 
objections that have stopped their proj- 
ect. I suggest they ask the President, 
who proposes to put us in debt another 
$7,000,000,000 this year, when he thinks 
he can afford $1,000,000 to protect the 
citizens of Havre from floods. After he 
has viewed their growing town, ask him 
if its protection is not worth at least 
one three-hundredth of the amount he 
proposes to spend on the St. Lawrence 
waterway. If he can spare time from 
politics to consider this problem, perhaps 
we will get the project underway. 





Changing a Republic Into a Socialist State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, a republic 
gone to seed is the very worst form of 
autocracy; and our Government-wreck- 
ers have taken long strides toward mak- 
ing of this Government the worst au- 
tocracy the world has ever seen. 

History teaches that, in the case of 
every destroyed republic, the destroyers 
first broke down all lines of demarca- 
tion between governmental functions, 
and rendered the people’s representa- 
tives, the legislators, impotent. They do 
not usually abolish legislatures, but they 
so weaken them, that they enact only 
such legislation as the wreckers demand 
of them, leaving the bureaucrats to con- 
trol or dictate every act of government. 

Our Congress has so far surrendered 
its powers to the Executive and the bu- 
reaucrats that it generally enacts into 
law every measure demanded of it and 
ours has become a government of men, 
not of law. 

The process of destruction began with 
the reign of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
his horde of bright young men fresh 
from the colleges, and without experl- 
ence in government, business, or otlcr- 
wise. 

The late President Roosevelt claimed 
several mandates, but, viewing them in 
retrospect, it is now apparent that they 
were assumed mandates sneaked over on 








an unsuspecting Congress and the peo- 
nie. each of which was part of a pattern 
to destroy this Republic. In a Jackson 
D .y dinner radio address on January 7, 
19 29. the late President said: 

meople we have expanded the functions of 
s+. Government of the United States. We 
aah handling complicated problems of ad- 
sinistration with which no party has ever 
nad to wrestle. To do that we are constantly 
re ruiting Meutenants who will give intense 
‘enuine devotion to the cause of liberal 

Ling. We have brought to the Govern- 
men and women whose first thought is 
, of service to their country through 

Government—men and women with 
r attributes of selfishness and more ob- 
ves of clean service than any group I 
h ve ever come in contact with in a some- 
what long career. 

A st without exception they are more 
intent on doing a good job than in keeping 
themselves on the payrolls. Almost without 
e} ion, they possess that quality of co- 
tive effort which distinguishes them 
the old-time political officeholder. 
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The exceptions which the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did not mention stand 
ut in bold relief when we view what 
hose unselfish souls did in the pursuit 
* efforts to render “service to their 
intry through their Government.” 
They established a long list of alpha- 
etical agencies for curing a depression 
hich was never cured—agencies headed 
nd manned by such immortals as Rex- 
rd Guy Tugwell, Henry Agard Wallace, 
‘ry L. Hopkins, Corrington Gill, Au- 
y Williams, and others comprising a 
t too long to enumerate. When it be- 
ne known that those unselfish guides 
f our destinies were other than what 
y pretended to be, and the populace 
mored for their jobs and their politi- 
| heads, they were kicked upstairs into 
r jobs, where they could go on with 
their government-wrecking and de- 
cvlon., 
Under the guidance of the late Roose- 
It, with his falsely claimed mandate to 
ire our depression, the general-welfare 
clause of our Constitution was all but 
1d out of that memorable and honor- 
] That clause was 
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le document. 
stretched to put the Government into 

tivities never contemplated by our 
founding fathers—it was distorted in a 

tch-all phrase to justify the appropria- 
tion and use of the peoples’ money for 
every hairbrained and cockeyed scheme 
conceived by the unselfish horde of bu- 
reaucrats that had been recruited, as 

Ww seems apparent, to wreck this Gov- 
ernment, 

Vhen it at long last became apparent 
that the New Deal had utterly failed to 
or even to show improvement in the 
longed depression, Mr. Roosevelt 
keyed us into World War II as a means 
ol saving face for the New Deal and its 
horde of unselfish martyrs who were 
ruited to save the Nation. 

The fighting and winning of World 
War II, plus the loss of the fight against 
the depression, left this Nation with a 
known public debt and contingent liabili- 

ies of more than $430,000,000,000—far 
more debt than had been incurred 
throughout the entire history of the 
ountry. 
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Since the shooting of World War IT 
stopped, the same hordes of Roosevelt 
brilliantes—unselfish and God-given 
blessings to mankind—and their descend- 
ants, so to speak, have evolved other 
and further schemes for the continued 
saving of this Nation, but they have 
evolved out of their*inner consciousness- 
es a horde of world-wide alphabetical 
agencies designed to succor and rescue 
the entire world from communism, com- 
mercial disaster, and the like—all at the 
expense of American taxpayers, Amer- 
ican industry, and American labor. 

These world-wide alphabetical Fair 
Deal schemes have already cost our tax- 
payers some $30,000,000,000, for gifts, 
loans, hand-outs, and assistance to the 
rest of the world; and the end is not yet. 

Secretary of State Dean Gooderham 
Acheson has now declared an additional 
remedy for saving the world—“total di- 
plomacy,” which is daily coming more 
and more to mean: We give away our 
wealth all over the world to buy friend- 
ship and opposition to the spread of 
communism, as we give it away at home 
in the form of gifts, hand-outs, and sub- 
sidies to buy the necessary influence to 
keep the Fair Deal’s destructive jugger- 
naut rolling. 

Furthermore, in addition to our gifts, 
grants, and hand-outs all over the world 
in a futile effort to buy friendship, the 
all-powerful internationalist bloc in the 
State Department and elsewhere in the 
Fair Deal hierarchy, are hell-bent on 
taking the United States into a one- 
world government where she will be 
shorn of her inherent and inalienable 
right to legislate for and govern her own 
people—a one-world government in 
which, through alien minds and foreign 
governments, our own States and peo- 
ple will be forced to surrender their sov- 
ereign rights and even their persons to 
trial by foreign courts and tribunals. 

In short, the Fair Deal—a continua- 
tion of the Roosevelt New Deal, to which 
many dangerous innovations have been 
added—goes merrily on with its steps to- 
ward a planned economy at home and 
all over the world. 

Already many American business con- 
cerns are being put out of business be- 
cause of the loose way in which the State 
Department has handled, and is han- 
dling, the reciprocal trade agreements, 
but the wrecking does not stop there. 
It is now seriously proposed by the ad- 
ministration that the International 
Trade Organization be approved—not by 
treaty but by executive agreement—and 
that the matter of handling tariff mat- 
ters, international financing, and even 
of labor, be delegated to a foreign or- 
ganization ruled and governed by aliens 
and alien minds—an organization in 
which the United States will have but 
one vote out of 50-odd by the foreign- 
ers. 

It emerges crystal clear that the Gov- 
ernment-wreckers and world-planners 
mean and intend to make American in- 
dustry and American labor subservient 
to this alien-minded and alien-govern- 
ment trade organization, under the claim 
that the living standards of the rest of 
the world can be raised to those in the 
United States. 
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To anyone who is not willfully and 
mentally blind, it is altogether clear that 
such aim cannot be attained through 
such organization, or otherwise; and 
that, in the process, American industry 
and labor will inevitably be reduced to 
the standards of the rest of the world, 
rather than the world’s standards being 
elevated to our own. 





Extension of Selective Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article written by 
Gould Lincoln, appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star in favor of an extension 
without limiting provisions of the Se- 
lective Service Act that in the light of 
existing world conditions is based on 
sound and logical reasoning: 


Drarr Coutp Be NEEDED DESPERATELY 
IN HuRRY 


(By Gould Lincoln) 


Overriding the views of the administration 
and of high ranking armed services officials, 
the House Armed Services Committee has 
written into the bill to extend for 2 years 
the Selective Service Act a provision mak- 
ing necessary a declaration by Congress that 
a national emergency exists before any fur- 
ther inductions may he made. 

Cold war or no cold war, this seems to 
be as far as Congress is prepared to go, with 
an election just around the corner. Indeed, 
6 months ago there were plenty of predic- 
tions that Congress would not extend the so- 
called peacetime draft act at all. It is due 
to expire June 24 unless given new life by 
legislation. Only the serious situation in the 
world, which certainiy has not improved in 
recent months, has brought some willingness 
on the part of many Members to pass any 
legislation relating to the draft. 


AND 


STEP IS NOT ENOUGH 


The action of the House Armed Services 
Committee, which has now unanimously re- 
ported the bill with the amendment already 
described, is a step in the right direction. 
But it is not enough. Once before in our 
recent history an attempt was made in Con- 
gress to kill off a draft law by permitting 
it to die. That was in the summer of 1941, 
5 months before the Japanese made their 
attack on Pearl Harbor. General Marshall, 
then Chief of Staff, argued for hours before 
the congressional committees in favor of ex- 
tending the Selective Service Act, pointing 
out that if it were allowed to die—as die it 
would—the Army would be hamstrung. Yet 
when the measure extending the life of the 
draft law came to a vote in the House it pre- 
vailed by only a single vote. 

It seems incredible today that so many 
Members of Congress could have been so 
short-sighted as to vote against the con- 
tinuance of the draft. Had the bill failed, 
this country would have been in far more 
desperate shape than it was when the attack 
did come. 

In 1945 and 1946 this country tore down 
great and victorious armed forces. The race 
to demobilize swift. The war had been 
won; there was going to be no more war. 


was 
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But the peace had not been won—and it has 
not yet been won. With many pains, ani 
large appropriations, we are building back 
to a military position. It takes time. It be- 
came evident a couple of years ago that the 
country was not going to get enough enlist- 
ments to keep the armed forces up to the 
strength authorized by Congress, notwith- 
standing increases in pay and in many ad- 
vantages of training offered young men en- 
tering the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. So 
the Draft Act was passed. And also provi- 
sion was made for voluntary enlistments for 
1 year fcr 18-year-olds, and for 21 months for 
older men. 
NO ASSURANCE ON MEN 


The enactment of the Draft Act stimulated 
enlistments. By January 1949 it was not 
necessary to draft more men, and the draft 
has not been used since. But this year, 
160,000 enlistments end. With the draft re- 
moved—and it will be removed to all intents 
and purposes by the amendment requiring 
Congress to act before any more men can 
be drafted--the sole reliance of the Armed 
Forces will be voluntary reenlistments and 
voluntary new enlistments. 

What assurance is there the same condi- 
tion will not be found that brought about 
the passage of the present Draft Act? There 
is none. 

The administration is asking that, at least, 
the authority to start up the draft again be 
left to the executive branch, which could act 
promptly. The wisest action, however, would 
be to retain the draft as it now stands, with 
its machinery continued in effect and ready 
to go into active operation at the drop of a 
hat. The draft is one of those things which, 
if needed at all, will be needed desperately 
and in a hurry. 





What the American Flag Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following essay by 
Carlyle Ausley, Jr., of Ocala, Fla., 16 
years old and a member of the National 
Honor Society. Carlyle’s essay won first 
‘ prize for boys in the tenth to twelfth 
grades of the Ocala High School in a 
competition sponsored by Marion County 
Post, No. 27, the American Legion. He 
tells— 

WHAT THE AMERICAN FLAG MEANS TO ME 


The American flag, though only a piece of 
cloth or bunting, has been brought to a proud 
position by love and sacrifice, and was au- 
thorized by Congress June 14, 1777. 

Carrying our flag high in a place of honor 
above my horse last winter in a parade, sud- 
denly I was thinking deeply what the flag 
meant to me. My mind became more peace- 
ful; gratitude for all good things seemed 
first place, love for all that’s real and worth 
while, the great need of being helpful to 
others with patience. 

The red color I figured was proud, and 
must mean valor and zeal. The white must 
be hope, good conduct, and purity. The blue, 
being the color of heaven, was surely rever- 
ence to God, justice, truth, and sincerity, 
The star, being high, like in the sky, meant 
high ideals. 

The flag’s history is just the history of the 
American people, where I will find my place, 


like 140,000,C00 or more other humans under 
this flag. 

Feeling by now the physical as well as 
mental weight of the flag, I promised myself 
to study the lives of the men who wished to 
lead us under our beautiful flag so when I 
become of age to vote I would do it honor, 

In time of war its stars and stripes were 
never pale, and in peace ® proudly floats, like 
now, in the breeze, and is so fair to see, being 
the third oldest of national flags. 

Looking at the flag in a position of honor 
in front to the right of the speaker of that 
day these quick thoughts came, for the flag 
seemed alive, representing a living country— 
freedom to hunt, fish, grow, mine, cut, make 
and manufacture; freedom to ship and sell, 
freedom to work or quit, freedom to hire or 
fire, freedom to make the most of my nat- 
ural gifts, and a chance to reason rather 
than be forced, with my rights safeguarded. 

On a casket of a great soldier once I no- 
ticed a flag, and I knew if he could talk I 
would hear, “Our flag will always wave on for 
the good of mankind, and when I lived I ex- 
pressed opinions on all matters, also I kept 
my self-respect. I deserved no better gov- 
ernment than what I exerted myself to get. 
If I had it to do over again I would shudder 
to see my flag ever dirty or abused—like let- 
tering on it—because we must first respect 
before we love. Besides, my country was 
the best fed and clothed, with the same op- 
portunity for all.” 

The parade finally came to where it dis- 
banded; but my thoughts were still in tune— 
if I am pleased with my country, thrilled 
with the red, white, and blue; can just be 
what my flag stands for, my country will be 
proud of me, too. 





European Recovery Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Philip Warden, from the Washington 
Times-Herald of April 26, 1950: 


TRUMAN’S AIDES CLAIM IT’s ERP OR A 
DEPRESSION 


(By Philip Warden) 


Administration leaders have told the 
House and Senate Foreign Affairs Committees 
in a secret session that foreign aid spending 
must be continued unabated or the country 
faces the threat of a depression. 

President Truman and his aides told the 
Congressmen that the European recovery 
program billions are all that is preventing 
an unmanageable surplus of farm products. 
Stop foreign aid spending, and our markets 
will be’ glutted, they maintained. 


EMPLOYMENT PERILED 


Administration leaders also declared that 
the Marshall plan dollars are being spent 
in industries where widespread unemploy- 
ment would develop at once if the aid pro- 
gram were curtailed. They asserted unem- 
ployment would spread quickly to other in- 
dustries. 

The administration has decided to put all 
its emphasis on the depression threat at 
home in its campaign to sell the Marshall 
plan to Congress for another year, rather 
than on Europe’s economic requirements. 

The Senate is considering the administra- 
tion bill to authorize 3.4 billions for aid to 
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Europe for another year. 
passed by the House. 


PRODUCTION RECOVERED 


Administrator Hoffman, of the Marshall 
plan, said yesterday that Europe's industrial 
production is 20 percent higher than before 
the war, her food production is back to pre. 
war levels, and her export trade is above 
prewar. 

Asked if he felt that we should continue 
giving money under these conditions, Hoff. 
man replied: 

“The real problem in Europe today, which 
must be solved or both Europe and America 
will suffer, is to build up Europe's dollar 
earnings. 

“Europe needs our goods, not our dollars, 
That is what we are giving them—the goods 
they can get nowhere but here. Europe 
could triple her production and still not 
have enough dollars to buy what she needs 
from us, 


The bill has been 


COTTON GIFTS CITED 


“For example, Europe does not have enough 
dollars to buy the cotton she needs. We 
have been giving her the cotton. If we stop 
giving her cotton, her mills will close, un- 
employment will spread, and she will be 
right back where she was when the war 
ended.” 

The administration will rely upon the aid 
program to prevent the stock piles of sur- 
plus food from getting much larger, rather 
than revise farm supports along realistic 
lines. 

Democrats from industrial areas are be- 
ing told that they must vote for the aid pro- 
gram or the industries in their areas are 
likely to suffer and unemployment follow. 





Alaska, Key Point of Nation’s Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
many of our leading editors are taking 
cognizance, in their editorial columns, of 
the great importance of Alaska to the 
United States. The editor of the Tulsa 
(Okla.) World, in an editorial April 4, 
calls it “a key point of Nation’s defense.” 

By unanimous consent, I submit that 
editorial for consideration of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. It follows: 


ALASKA, Key POINT oF NATION’s DEFENSE 


Practical attention to Alaska as the most 
vital point in the American defense system 
is made certain by the statement of Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower. The importance of 
Alaska in this respect has been growing for 
many years; the public mind is fairly familiar 
with the general idea. But it was essential 
that an authoritative statement be made. 
The situation poses for the United States a 
gigantic problem in finance and prepared- 
ness. It is one of those things which cannot 
be avoided. 

Immediate plans are for expenditure of 
from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000 in the next 
year or so. Most of that is to be earmarked 
for air expansion, which implies a great deal 
of preparation along various lines. Prob- 
ably the work of outfitting Alaska as a de- 
fensive base is further along than most of 
us know. The whole affair starts with the 
nearness of Russia. Alaska is no longer 4 
remote outpost of the United States or 4 
piece of land which Russia sold. It is now 








of first-class importance to the two greatest 
ns of the earth, and consequently to all 
ns and all mankind. 

On the historical, sentimental, or refiec- 
ide, Alaska is a mighty subject. The 
ighted Secretary of State, William H. 

bought the country for $7,200,000; 

was in 1867, when it was difficult to fix 

| attention upon anything so remote, 

n nebulous. It was not until long after- 

or not more than 30 years ago—that 

idea of Alaska as defensive territory and 

-ey to the north side of the world gained 

» real credence. Billy Mitchell was dis- 
ed from the Army for making sugges- 

and he was reprobated for intimating 

air was the future power. No greater 

ige in outlook or viewpoint than is in- 
volved in the matter of Alaska can be 
in ned. 
When Alaska was bought for what is now 

¢ d chicken feed, there was no conception 
of the airplane, no particular idea that na- 

t ; far apart would ever be gouging and 
ving each other in the purlieus of the 

ec Circle. The price paid for the land 
a very small fraction of what we now 

usly propose to spend on it next year. 
While we are considering the practical 
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side, as we must, we Americans are called 
pon to recognize, in all its phases, a new 
era. That is an era in which we take a lead- 


ing part. There is dramatic interest in the 
ry of Alaska. It is close to the heart of 
American defense, yet it is called geographi- 
cally remote from the States. It may soon 
a State. But, State or detached Territory, 

a matter of vital concern to all of us. 
omething rather bigger and more far- 
ching than we are usually called upon to 
ider. Alaska is one of the three car- 

1 points in vast strategic areas. Mani- 

y, it is time we quit thinking of it as a 

i distant country of ordinary potentiali- 

It actually is an immediate, engrossing 

ter of defense, strategy, finance, industry, 
isportation, and all-around responsibility. 





In Support of the Metal-Clad, Lighter- 
Than-Air Ship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
tatement: 
Toms River, N. J., April 4, 1950. 
JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DINGELL: As you know from my 

re of yesterday, I genuinely appreciate your 
thoughtfulness in sending me a copy of your 

er of March 21, to the Secretary of the 

y with respect to airships. It is most 

‘ratifying to see that you have continued 

ur interest in this badly neglected type of 
aircraft. 

What sort of a reply will be forthcoming 
to your letter is problematical but it is my 
‘eeling it will be a polite but completely 

committal one, leaving your idea still 
inacted on. 

On March 18, at the request of the Asso- 
clated Press, I made a statement on the then 
ently announced request of the Navy for 
tunds for building four new blimps. A copy 


) 
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of that statement is enclosed herewith for 
your own information and for whatever other 
use you might care to make of it, since of 
course it is public property. Some of the 
eastern papers carried portions of it, but 
what happened elsewhere I do not know. 

Needless to say, I sent a copy special de- 
livery, to the Secretary of the Navy the 
moment the statement was released, but of 
course I have had no Navy Department com- 
ment, nor do I expect such. 

From reading this statement, it will be 
clear to you where I consider the responsi- 
bility to rest for the shamefully muddled air- 
ship situation. Furthermore, you will note 
that I almost despair of any remedial action 
originating with the Navy itself. 

During the war, after we had the blimp 


project fairly well under control, I tried to’ 


resurrect the metalclad idea but obviously 
with no results. I even asked Ralph Upson 
to meet me and discuss the matter, which he 
graciously did despite all his other pressing 
work. More recently, I got together with 
Carl B. Fritsche whom you of course remem- 
ber as a far-seeing c_tizen, and we discussed 
the possibility of getting the metalciad idea 
reestablished somehow. There is no doubt 
but that the necessary talent is available, 
and it is not too much to hope that financial 
interest can be obtained if there is some 
indicated prospect for help from Wash- 
ington. 

You will note, therefore, that in my AP 
statement of March 18, I mentioned the 
metalclad and also the idea of getting more 
widespread interest in airships in general. I 
am more convinced than ever that we must 
have competition in the airship field to in- 
sure progress. It cannot be denied that the 
great progress made in airplanes has been 
mainly due to the fact that many minds and 
many interests have worked simultaneously 
and competitively on the airplane project. 

I cannot stress too strongly the completely 
fallacious policy of placing airship develop- 
ment and welfare in the hands of airplane 
personnel. That is precisely the root of all 
the evil that has beset the airship. It is 
susceptible of correction administratively 
but will never so come about for several rea- 
sons. Not the least of these is the gradually 
dawning reason that the piloted military 
airplane is on the decline, pushed out of the 
picture by guided missiles, and other devel- 
opments. Hence there is an instinctive de- 
sire to draw into or rather retain in the air- 
plane empire, anything that will keep it alive, 
even unto the lowly airship. Actually, 
neither the airship nor the guided missile 
has any business being in the hands of 
airplane people. 

I do not wish to burden you with a lot of 
reading but I am sending you copies of 
various things I have written from time to 
time on the airship subject. You, yourself, 
will have to be the judge of how much you 
can find time to read, but I assure you it 
contains the gist of the whole airship situa- 
tion. Let me suggest, however, that the 
following would be of first value to you: 

(a) My AP statement of March 18, 1950. 

(b) My 1947 report to the American Legion. 

(c) My Airships in the United States 
Navy. (In this I predict that the fabric 
airship will go the way of the fabric airplane 
and be replaced by metal-hulled airships of 
considerably increased performance and ef- 
fectiveness. ) 

The whole world is now aware of the 
presence of foreign submarines on our Pacific 
coast, and the Chief of Naval Operations 
has announced that our anti-submarine 
strength in the Pacific is to be augmented. 
However, there has been no statement that 
such augmentation will include the airships 
that were so fallaciously removed from the 
Pacific coast about 3 years ago on the easily 
exploded pretext of “economy.” Does this 
situation, then, make hypocrisy of the Navy’s 
retention of airships at all? 
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I do hope that on some coming early visit 
to Washington I may have the privilege of 
stopping in for a chat with you, for I am 
more convinced than ever that the United 
States is missing a great bet in neglecting 
airships. 

With kind personal regards and best wishes, 
I am, 

Very sincerely, 
C. E. ROSENDAHL, 





STATEMENT By Vice ADM. C. E. ROSENDAHL, 
UntiTep STATES Navy, RETIRED, MADE AT THE 
REQUEST OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS, MarkCH 
18, 1950 
The recently published statement that the 

Navy has belatedly asked for funds for a few 

modern blimps comes as gratifying news to 

those who have long hoped that airships 
would be given a fair opportunity to develop 
and demonstrate more of their real value 
to the national defense. Contrary to some 
opinicn, airships have never had such an 
opportunity, not even in World WarlII. This 
latest airship announcement also should be 
interpreted by the public as apparent as- 
surance that official circles are now at last 
really concerned over the menace presented 

by modern submarines in the hands of a 

ruthless enemy. 

Such alarm over modern submarines is well 
founded. In their various forms and appli- 
cations, present and coming submarines are 
the most formidable weapons that could be 
used against us. By the same tokens, under- 
seas craft can and should be made a key- 
stone in our own military strength. Thus, 
it is my opinion that submarine vessels and 
antisubmarine warfare s~ :uld get top Dill- 
ing at once, a billing in which the airship can, 
if properly permitted, share to at least a 
modest degree. The latent potentialities of 
airships, both large and small, are nuggets 
of our defense treasure yet to be assayed 

But all that glitters in the headlines isn’t 
gold of reality. Mere acquisition of a few 
better blimps isn’t the whole story by a long 
shot. Unless the corollary problems such as 
those of airship personnel and administra- 
tion are also solved realistically, airships will 
never reach maturity. But I am reluctantly 
convinced that solutions to interdependent 
airship problems will never come until and 
unless some topside conceptions are changed, 
and in so saying, I am merely repeating what 
I have said publicly and Officially for many 
years—but fruitlessly, thus far. 

As has been the history of other military 
weapons, the day of the piloted military air- 
plane as a stellar performer in our national 
defense is ending. Obviously there will con- 
tinue to be important uses for manned air- 
planes of and for the Army ground forces, of 
and for the Air Force, of and for the Navy. 
But such airplanes should be integrated into 
the national defense as work horses in the 
team rather than as individual stars. Air- 
planes reached their zenith and covered 
themselves with undeniable glory in World 
War II. Let them now settle down to their 
logical places of today and of the future. 

Yes; the ominous shadows of the subma- 
rine and the guided missile are eclipsing the 
former brilliance of the military airplane. 
But neither submarine nor guided missiles 
can attain their rightful places until and 
unless some basic ideas change. 

I do not presume to speak for submarine 
people nor for the artillerymen in whose 
province the guided missile belongs for the 
basic reason that it is a modern item of 
artillery. This is true for both landgoing 
and seagoing artillery. Let us hope they 
raise their voices and be heard and heeded in 
their respective causes of such transcendent 
importance. But as for airships, I am not 
unfamiliar with their unfortunate plight, a 
plight that stems from their continued un- 
realistic handling by the Navy, and particu- 
larly by their fallacious submergence in 
naval aviation. 
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While the airplane was top dog there was 
something to be said for having naval avia- 
tors in many important top places because 
they were aviators. Today, however, these 
billets should be filled by those naval officers 
most qualified regardless of whether they be 
winged or unwinged. What a farce it is to 
say that if one of the two top men in an 
important command is an aviator, the other 
must be a nonaviator, and vice versa. This 
is but one of the anachronisms still extant, 
Naval aviation should be integrated into the 
Navy, and not vice versa. Modern control of 
the sea will be exercised from the surface 
primarily by men of broad rather than spe- 
cial qualifications. By,no stretch of the im- 
agination do such broad attributes demand 
inclusion of a once-demonstrated ability to 


fly an airplane or an airship, for that matter. ~ 


With specific respect to the airship, com- 
plete recognition must be given to the basic 
fact that airships are “displacement” vessels 
of the air and not even remote cousins of 
heavier-than-air machines. Hence, to afford 
airships their rightful chance to develop, they 
should be placed under their own specialists 
and pioneers and not under airplane men 
who have a big and important enough field 
of their own and to whom the airship is 
just another chore. We must forget the fal- 
lacious idea of having dual qualifications in 
both airplanes and airships, merely as ap- 
parent career insurance for airshippers, with 
the consequent flitting of such men from 
one to the other, trying to carry water on 
both shoulders. Nor should the airship 
branch be used as a catch-all for excess air- 
plane pilots. Indeed, the recently ordained 
infiltration of airplane men into the airship 
field may indicate a dawning suspicion of a 
coming unemployment problem. 

From the standpoint of airship progress, 
let us hope this latest official recognition of 
the airship will attract new minds and at- 
tention from American industry that has 
done so much for the airplane. For exam- 
ple, it is extremely unfortunate that we ever 
let development of the metal-class or metal- 
hulled airship lapse. The Navy has held self- 
imposed responsibility for airship develop- 
ment for some 30 years, and the whole coun- 
try looks to the Navy for leadership and 
inspiration in this field. 

Such inspiration, I am reluctantly forced 
to conclude, will never come as long as we 
persist in anachronistic domination of the 
Navy by aviators simply because they are 
aviators. While commendable and increas- 
ing tolerance of the airship is now evident, 
by itself that is not a sufficient solution. I 
do not see how we can expect perfection in 
armed-service unification until we are able 
to set our own naval house in order, and one 
of the most urgent needs therein is for 
straightening out the muddled, unrealistic 
handling of airships. 





The Kerr Natural-Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KERR. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Real Reason for Kerr Bill Veto,” 
from the April 20, 1950, issue of the 
Southeast Oklahoman, of Hugo, Okla., 
and an editorial from the Texhoma 
(Okla.) Times of April 20, 1950, relating 
to the so-called natural-gas bill. 


There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Southeast Oklahoman of Hugo, 
Okla., April 20, 1950] 


REAL REASON FOR KERR BILL VETO 


We agree with the tenor of opinion in a 
Paris News editorial which condemns Presi- 
dent Truman's veto of the Kerr bill which 
would have left independent producers of 
natural gas free of regulation, including price 
setting, by the Federal Power Commission. 
However, our estimate of Mr. Truman’s reas- 
ons for the veto goes somewhat beyond that 
of the Paris News editorial writer. 

“President Truman’s veto * * * was 
in keeping with his determination to have 
everything regulated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” it was asserted. That point we 
would not argue, but we think that politics, 
pure, simple, and selfish, furnished basis for 
the Presidential disapproval. It adds up this 
way: 

Oklahoma’s Senator Kerr, Texas’ Speaker 
of the House SAM RAYBuURN, and other Repre- 
sentatives and Senators to whom Mr. Tru- 
man, to put it mildly, is under deep obliga- 
tion, had the President’s nod before the bill 
ever was introduced. He did not, so far as 
we know, attempt to exert any influence 
against its passage by both Houses of the 
Congress. It was about the same bill as one 
advocated, we are told, during the preceding 
session, with administration assent. 

If the President had been opposed to en- 
actment of the Kerr gas bill by a Democratic 
Congress he could, very easily, have made his 
displeasure known earlier. And if the es- 
sence of the measure did not meet disap- 
proval in a former session, it should not have 
been objectionable this year. 

The tip-off is the statement that the Presi- 
dent had been advised that enactment of 
the measure during this session would be bad 
political strategy. The truth, we suspect, is 
that both industry and labor lobbies, repre- 
senting the North and East, turned the heat 
on and threatened political recrimination if 
Mr. Truman signed the Kerr bill. That is 
the President’s most sensitive spot. He 
judges a lot of things by the yardstick of 
political expediency, far more, we believe, 
than is consistent with reasonable standards 
of statesmanship. 

The Paris News made a significant point 
in the statement that, little by little, gas 
and oil are taking the place of coal, not 
only in railroading, but in many industries. 
Now, as is well known, the price of coal 
is high and must be kept high to meet the 
demands of John L. Lewis. If the coal- 
mine owners cannot meet competition they 
must curtail operations. Result, fewer coal- 
mining jobs and less money from union dues 
for Mr. Lewis and his fellow top brass union 
Officials to spend. It is a safe guess that 
both the coal operators and the miners were 
side by each in urging the veto of the Kerr 
bill. The President needed only mild re- 
minder of how much they did for him at 
the last election and how much they could 
do to him in the congressional elections this 
year and in the next presidential election. 

Of the precise merits of the vetoed bill 
we are ill prepared to express opinion. Both 
Senator Kerr and Speaker Raysurn denied 
that it necessarily would raise the price of 
gas to northern consumers a red cent. They 
should know whereof they speak. Certainly 
neither would like to be proven wrong in the 
matter by subsequent events. 

But we do sympathize with the bill’s pur- 
pose to keep just one industry out of the 
clutches of a Federal bureau. Now it is 
reasonable to assume that northern and 
eastern industrialists and labor leaders, hav- 
ing persuaded the President to go with them, 
will, as the Paris News predicts, demand that 
the Power Commission keep down the price 
of gas, regardless of what it costs to produce 
it and put it in the pipelines, 
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If Bos Kerr, SAM RAYBuRN, and other con- 
gressional stalwarts from the Southwest ace 
complish no more, they have learned the 
exact depth of Harry Truman's gratitude and 
how far he can be depended upon to stang 
hitched when the heat is on. Situated as 
they are, they are constrained to suffer in 
silence—but they know the worst. 


[From the Texhoma (Okla.) Times, 
April 20, 1950] 


The Kerr bill, to exempt independent na. 
tural-gas producers from Federal control, 
excited more interest in the course of its 
passage through Congress, in the interim 
while President Truman considered whether 
or not to sign it, and since his veto than 
has any other piece of legislation in recent 
years. 

It is significant that not a single nationally 
syndicated columnist took a stand in favor 
of the bill—all of them said the legislation 
was “against the public interest” and would 
favor “the big interests.” 

Most of the columnists, of course, write 
from New York or Washington and they 
identify “the public interest” with the poc- 
ketbooks of the residents of the cities of the 
East and North. 

So far as the people of the Southwest were 
concerned, the bill was “in the public in- 
terest.” But we're outnumbered—there are 
more votes in the overcrowded cities. 

And we’re condemned to stand by and see 
our irreplacable gas drained out from under 
us at a price set by a Government in control 
of those hostile to our best interests, drained 
to warm the inhabitants of eastern cities ad- 
jacent to the coal fields. 

It sometimes seems that the people of the 
North and East regard the South and South- 
west as subject provinces. 

If the price can be set by the Govern- 
ment on gas as.it comes from the ground, 
why can’t the same be done with coal or 
iron ore or timber. 

This natural gas isn’t going to last long. 
The Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co, is even 
trying to get permission to pipe gas from 
our field to Canada, Let us hope the at- 
tempt fails. 





Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee commenced its hearings this morning 
on the extension of rent controls. Dur- 
ing the course of those hearings today 
the Honorable Tighe E. Woods, the Hous- 
ing Expediter, made a very fine state- 
ment showing the absolute necessity for 
extension of rent controls on the Federal 
level. Even though my city and State 
have been removed from the jurisdiction 
of Federal controls, I heartily concur in 
all that Mr. Woods has said. I am sure 
that if my colleagues will examine this 
very compelling factual statement they 
will agree that we must extend rent con- 
trols for another year. 

His statement is as follows: 

I want to express my appreciation to this 
committee for the opportunity to testify on 
the need for extending Federal rent control. 

I subscribe wholeheartedly to the purpos® 
of the Congress as stated in the rent-control 
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of 75 percent between the same periods. In 
Knoxville, Tenn., in the 7 months follow- 
ing decontrol, there was an increase of 9 per- 
cent in the number of new dwellings author- 
ized over the corresponding months in the 
previous year, but in Nashville, Tenn., which 
is still under rent control, the increase was 
198 percent between the same periods. In 
Tampa, Fila., in the 6 months following de- 
control the number of new dwelling units au- 
thorized declined 15 percent below the num- 
ber in the corresponding months of the pre- 
vious year. Between these same periods the 
number of new dwellings authorized in- 
creased 121 percent in Shreveport, La., which 
is still under rent control. It is obvious that 
factors other than rent control determine 
the volume of new construction. 

The claim that the large volume of new 
construction has provided an adequate sup- 
ply of vacant housing is not borne out by 
the facts. The record-breaking volume of 
new construction is making a noteworthy 
contribution during this period of housing 
shortage. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that the increase in the number of non- 
farm households during the 1940’s has ex- 
ceeded the number of new dwelling units 
started by nearly one and one-half mil- 
lions. Today housing vacancies are still at 
abnormally low levels. 

Over-all vacancy rates are generally be- 
tween 1 and 2 percent as compared with 
normal rates of 5 to 6 percent. Vacancy 
rates for habitable dwellings for rent are 
generally less than 1 percent and many of 
them are less than one-half of 1 percent. 
These conclusions are based on recent offi- 
cial surveys of vacancies made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of the 
Census in 25 areas located in all regions of 
the country from coast to coast. Some of 
the over-all vacancy rates were as follows: 

One and six-tenths percent in Detroit and 
Cincinnati; 

One and three-tenths percent in Jackson- 
ville and St. Louis; 

One and one-tenth percent in Atlanta, 
Boston, and Indianapolis; and 

Eight-tenths percent in Chicago, Kansas 
City, and New York City. 

The habitable rental vacancy rates were 
between 0.5 and 0.9 percent in Buffalo, De- 
troit, Portland (Maine), Memphis, Jackson- 
ville, Cincinnati, Portland-Vancouver, Nash- 
ville, New Orleans, Baltimore, and Los An- 
geles. The rate was 0.4 percent in Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, 
New York City, and St. Louis. And it was 
0.1 percent in Kansas City and Minneapolis- 
St. Paul. The vacancy rates for all 25 areas 
are shown in exhibit A which is attached to 
this statement and which I should like to 
have made a part of the Rrecorp. 

With these low vacancy rates throughout 
the country it is clear that new construc- 
tion has not yet caught up with the back- 
log of housing demand. 

Newspaper ads and various unofficial sur- 
veys have been quoted as evidence that the 
housing shortage has ceased to exist. Some 
testimony to this effect may be given in the 
present hearings. I respectfully suggest that 
the committee examine, as I have done in a 
number of cases, the nature of the vacancies 
claimed. My experience indicates that most 
of the few vacancies which do exist fall into 
One or another of the following categories: 

1. Units which have been rented or sold 
but are not yet occupied and are not avail- 
able to anyone seeking housing. 

2. Dilapidated housing which is not habit- 
able. 

3. Units under construction and not ready 
for occupancy. 

4. Newly constructed units priced beyond 
the reach of the average family income. 

5. Units undergoing remodeling, conver- 
sion to multiple units, or to other usage. 

6. Rooms in rooming houses or otherwise 
unsuitable for family occupancy, 
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7. Temporary or condemned units sched- 
uled for demolition. 

8. Units where children are prohibited. 

What do low-vacancy rates mean in terms 
of human suffering? They mean that many 
families are still forced to live in attics, 
cellars, shacks, Quonset huts, barracks, and 
other makeshift housing accommodations. 
Let me cite a few illustrations from the many 
hundreds that have been called to my at- 
tention. 

The News-Journal of Mansfield, Ohio, on 
March 27, 1950, described the plight of a 
veteran who had written to the newspaper 
about his inability to find housing for him- 
self, his wife, and their 2-year-old son: 

‘He explains that he is a war veteran, dis- 
charged from service in 1946, and that for the 
past 3 months he has been trying unsuccess- 
fully to find a three- or four-room unfur- 
nished apartment. 

“He tells of one offer to rent him four un- 
furnished rooms for $135 a month and an- 
other at $22 a week or $85 a month, after 
which he says: ‘People working in factories 
don’t make $100 a week and therefore can't 
pay such high rent.’” 

The following letter, dated March 14, 1950, 
was sent to the St. Louis Rent Advisory 
Boar 

“After getting out of the Navy in Janu- 
ary 1946, we had to live with my sister-in- 
law for 1 year while trying to locate a place 
to live. Finally we were forced to rent with- 
out utilities, and unfurnished, a two-bed- 
room, four-room apartment, signing a severe 
3-year lease at $96.80 per month. 

“Since that time we have tried to locate by 
advertising, driving around, talking to people, 
a place at a rental of less than $90 per month 
with no success. 

“Our lease on the present apartment ex- 
pires in June and renewal is on even more 
severe terms for another 3-year period. This 
we cannot possibly afford. For the past year 
we have been trying to locate a place with- 
out success. We find it incredible that any- 

ne can publish the lie that there is ample 
rental housing in the St. Louis area.” 

The following is an excerpt from a letter 
dated February 28, 1950, from Revere, Mass., 
addressed to President Truman: 

“I pay $16 a week out of my $34 a week 
pay. About half my pay is gone—and I 
have to feed, clothe, and pay dental, medical, 
carfare, and provide for us out of the rem: 





ne 


I'm 


ing $18. I have to live in two rooms. 

married and have a baby. I'd like to move 
to larger quarters—can’t afford to. The 
prices Jump up $10 a room, about. Thank 
God I had terminal-leave pay, a bonus, and 
now GI dividends to see us through or else 


we'd almost starve and go naked.” 

A letter from Philadelphia dated February 
19, 1950, said: 

“I am not a person of note, 
motner of two young children 
heart condition, my husband is not a vet- 
—S -eE= 

“For years I have tried, unsuccessfully, to 
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rent a unit in one of the low-rent housing 
projects. No veteran—no unit. The apart- 
ment I am in is indescribable. To get an- 


other, I will have to dispose of my children. 
To buy a house is out of the question with 
my income. * * * 

“I have no knowledge of any surveys or 


statistical records. Yet I know how those 
I meet in the store, trying to buy a meal 
for their families, have to struggle to 


rent as it now stands.” 
These are but a handful out « 
dreds of reports and letters in our 


f the hun- 


m 


cities, towns, and villages throughout the 
country which tell in terms of human misery 
and suffering the meaning of the statistics 


I have cited on the abnormally 1 
rates. 
I recognize that not all of the families who 


Ww vacancy 


have been unable to find adequate rental 
housing have | 1 compelled to live ia make- 
shift accommodations. Some of them have 
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shelter by buying a 
there has been a decrease 


been able to obtain 
house. In fact 





in the number of rental units in recent years 
as a result of a shift from tenant to owner 
occupancy. It has been argued that this 
change was caused by rent control, which 
is therefore responsible for the continued 
shortage of rental housing. This shift from 


tenant to owner occupancy would have oc- 


curred even in the absence of rent control. 
According to census reports, the number of 
tenant-occupied dwelling units in the United 
s es decreased by approximately 2,000,000 
between April 1940 and April 1947. Howe 


ever, about half of this decrease occurred 
in rural farm areas which have never been 
! nt control. The decline in urban 








‘ I nonfarm areas was 6.2 percent. 
The decline in rural farm areas was 29.6 per- 
cent In other words, the percentage de- 
crease in rental units in areas which have 
never been under rent control was more than 
four times as great as the decline in con- 
trolled areas. 

Factors other than rent control caused this 
shift from tenant to owner occupancy. It 
must be remembered that properties have 
lling for two and three times as much 
»y would bring before the war. The 
pportunity to realize a big profit on invest- 
ment has motivated many owners of rental 
property to sell. Rents never fluctuate as 
rapidly as sales prices and the incentive to 
seli would have existed whether or not there 
was rent control. Proof of this is found in 
the fact that most of the newly constructed 
units have been built for sale rather than 
for rent, even though there has been no 
rent control on new construction for almost 
3 years. 

From the standpoint of the tenants pure 
chasing homes, there were three considera- 
tions: (1) The natural desire and the Ameri- 
can ideal of home ownership; (2) in many 
cases shelter could be obtained only by pur- 
chasing during the shortage; and (3) in- 
creased incomes and liberal credit, especially 
to veterans, made it possible for many fami- 
lies to own homes for which they had long 
planned. 

I recognize also that in the midst of this 
housing shortage some small families and 
single persons are occupying dwelling units 
which are large enough to accommodate 
bigger families or are suitable for conversion 
to provide additional units. It has been 
argued that the removal of rent control 
would free these units for occupancy by 
larger families and do away with the housing 
shortage. This argument assumes that land- 
lords would prefer to rent to large families 
with children rather than to small families 
or single persons. It also assumes that the 
large families with many children would be 
better able to afford the higher rents which 
would follow decontrol than the small fami- 
lies and single persons. 

It is common knowledge that most vacant 
units are offered for rent to adults only. In 
fact, when a landlord offers a unit for rent to 
a family with children it becomes a feature 
story in the newspapers. For example, the 
Boston Traveler of January 30, 1950, reports 
what happened when a landlord who is the 
father of three children advertised an apart- 
ment for rent headed “Children welcome”: 

“He contracted writer’s cramp trying to 
answer the fiood of mail the postman handed 
him and he hasn't finished the job yet. 

“It was 323 all told, including telegrams 
and special deliveries,’ he recalls ruefully. 
hty percent of the families who did 
have children he classed as in desperate cir- 
cumstances—separated because of housing 
conditions, in crowded quarters or in quarters 
unfit for children. 

“This conscientious man made a brave at- 
tempt to write to all 300-plus of the disap- 
pointed because he knows what it’s like to 
be desperate. He had spent a whole year 

















separated from his wife, and at that time, two 
children because of lack of living quarters.” 

It is well known that small families and 
single persons generally have lower expenses 
for the necessities of life than larger fam- 
ilies with growing children. It is extremely 
unlikely that rents high enough to force a 
small family or single person out of a dwell- 
ing unit could possibly be afforded by a large 
famiiy already living on a tight budget. 

With respect to large units suitable for 
conversion, the present act and rent regu- 
lations provide for the decontrol of any con- 
versions which result in additional self-con- 
tained family units. This offers every in- 
centive to the remodeling of large units to 
accommodate a greater number of families. 

We have started, under housing legisla- 
tion passed by this Congress, to relieve the 
housing needs of low- and moderate-income 
families, but no substantial volume of hous- 
ing may be expected from this program for 
some time. The bulk of new construction 
since the war has been priced to meet the 
needs of only the higher-income families, 
In large cities new units suitable for families 
with children generally rent for $85 a month 
or more. There is, therefore, no relief in 
sight for the millions of families who so 
desperately need housing. 

In the face of our present acute housing 
shortage, there would be an intolerabie rise 
in rents if controls were removed on June 
30. Chicago landlords have already gone 
on record as to the size of rent increases 
they would put into effect in the absence of 
rent control. In a case which they recently 
carried to the United States Emergency Court 
of Appeals they contended that their evi- 
dence justified an increase in rent of 71.5 
percent but insisted that the court order an 
immediate increase of 45 percent with the 
statement that the balance should come 
through the operation of economic laws at 
the end of rent control. These demands by 
the landlords of Chicago, where the over-all 
vacancy rate is less than 1 percent, show 
what would happen in our larger cities. 

The danger of underestimating the amount 
of pressure which the housing shortage can 
exert upon uncontrolled rents is apparent 
in some of the cities which have been decon- 
trolled. In 12 cities where it was thought 
that the housing shortage had eased enough 
to permit the removal of rent control and 
in 2 cities where State control was substituted 
for Federal control, recent surveys of rents 
were made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The most significant figures in these sur- 
veys are those which show (1) how wide- 
spread the rent increases were after decon- 
trol for the units whose rents were free to 
rise, that is, excluding units having continu- 
ous leases since decontrol and units indi- 
vidually decontrolled before area-wide de- 
control; and (2) the average percentage in- 
crease for the units whose rents were raised. 
The surveys show that many cities had expe- 
rienced widespread and large increases in 
rents within a few months after decontrol. 
In 7 of the 14 cities surveyed rents were 
raised for more than 50 percent of the dwell- 
ing units whose rents were free to rise. For 
example, in Dallas rents were raised for 67 
percent of these units; in Knoxville for 61 
percent; in Beverly Hills, Calif., for 74 per- 
cent; and in Omaha for 62 percent. The fig- 
ures I have quoted represent the percentage 
of tenants who had to pay increases. 

Of equal importance is the amount of in- 
crease these tenants had to pay. In eight of 
the cities the tenants whose rents were raised 
had to pay average increases of 26 to 41 per- 
cent. These increases averaged 41 percent 
in Houston and Beverly Hills; 35 percent in 
Dalias; 30 percent in Topeka and Eugene, 
Oreg.; and 26 percent in Knoxville, Jackson- 
ville, and Oklahoma City. Average percent- 
age increases in the general rent level for all 
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units whose rents were free to rise ar 
tained by combining the rents which haq 
not increased with those which had. These 
average increases were 20.5 percent in Dalia 
26.7 percent in Beverly Hills, 15.8 percent in 
Knoxville, and 14.2 percent in Omaha. The 
inclusion of units whose rents had not been 
increased in obtaining such general averac 


e cb. 


conceals the real hardship imposed by -. 
control on tenants whose rents have been 


raised. 

Moreover, the heaviest burden was imposed 
on the tenants occupying units renting for 
less than $30 a month. In Dallas 75 percent 
of these tenants had increases averaging 53.3 
percent. In Knoxville 63 percent of these 
tenants had average increases of 36.1 per. 
cent, and in Eugene 57 percent of these ten. 
ants had increases average 34.6 percent. The 
Federal Reserve Board in its 1949 Survey of 
Consumer Finances shows the startling fact 
that families with incomes of less than $2,000 
are paying 23 percent of their income for 
rent. A 35- to 50-percent increase in rent 
would cut drastically into their purchases of 
the other necessities of life. 

A summary of the Bureau of Labor Sta. 
tistics rent survey results for units whose 
rents were free to rise in all 14 cities is shown 
in exhibit B, which is attached to this state. 
ment and which I should like to have made 
a part of the record. 

The present act does not permit the recon. 
trol of any community which is decontrolled 
by State or local option. I suggest that the 
committee consider the possibility of aut 
zing local governments to secure the re- 
establishment of Federal control where rents 
get out of hand. 

As the President stated in his special mes- 
sage on rent control “a sudden and simulta- 
neous removal of rent controls on a national 
scale would precipitate a wave of exorbi- 
tant rent increases. Such increases would 
seriously reduce the purchasing power of 
millions of families. Since there are very 
few livable housing quarters available for 
rent within the means of low- and middle- 
income families, they would have no choice 
but to pay the rent increases demanded, 
These families are already living on tight 
budgets. The money to pay high rents would 
have to come out of their purchases of food, 
clothing, and other necessities. The burden 
wouid be most serious for the one-fourth of 
our families with income of less than $40 a 
week. 

“A sudden and rapid increase in rents 
would affect adversely sales and employment 
in many industries and trades. In addition, 
public assistance costs would rise, increas- 
ing Federal, State, and local budgets. Public 
and private pensions for the aged would be- 
come more inadequate.” 

Letters we have received from decontrolled 
areas spell out in detail the hardships that 
result from exorbitant rent increases. The 
following letter, dated August 10, 1949, came 
from Dallas, Tex.: 

“I am just the mother of a family which 
has been subjected to rent decontrol here 
in Dallas, and since our rent has been just 
about doubled, I find it rather hard to make 
ends meet, as the children start back to 
school next month and will require : *hool 
supplies, clothes, lunch money, etc., and the 
funds will not be available. Since the de- 











control, we have had to forego much, § ch 
as cleaning of dress clothes, even for church- 
going, shoes for the children, floral offer!nss 
for relatives’ funerals, and many otner 
things that gall one to the quick. Now, since 
a very close relative is ill in another city in 
Texas and needs my aid, I cannot even @ d 
the train fare and will have to refuse to go t0 
her side. All these things and many others 


are happening to the little people in rent 
decontrolled cities. 

“Dallas is strictly the big man’s town, and 
the penthouse city council is utterly unawere 








¢ +) ~ others live, nor do they care, as 
never be touched by the trials and 
s that we renters are subjected to. 
u so much for listening to me, 

I just had to let off some steam 

, and I knew you would be sym- 


oo 


“p §—This decontrol situation will not 
‘ juvenile-delinquency problem, 
ore mothers will have to leave 
; to go to work in order to sup- 
nt the family earnings.” 
letter, dated March 8, 1950, came from 
ts in Danville, Va.: 
“S the abolishment of rent control in 
the sion of the Virginia Assembly, to 
become effective June 25, we, the under- 
uld like for you to have an idea 
t it is going to have on the citi- 
city of Danville and also the 


no 


1c 


m 


“This is going to create untold hardship 
and suffering among the mass of people 
be » of the greed and unscrupulous 
t f the majority of the landlords. The 
\ diords have lain in wait to gouge whom- 
I could as soon as the lids were 
of and have lost all sight of a reasonable 


profit on their investments. 


» idea, so there is no alternative of 
moving out and moving somewhere else 
where the rent will be more reasonable. The 
situation is general and people are frantic. 

“We, the undersigned are occupants of a 


12-unit apartment house composed of six 
8-1 apartments and six 5-room apart- 
ments. The three-room apartments, occu- 
pied by the undersigned, consist of three 
unfurnished rooms, very crude bath. The 
‘ nd refrigerators are not furnished. 
No painting nor other improvement have 
1 made during the past 10 years except 


the tenants. In 1943 at the beginning 
f rent control, these apartments rented for 


month. From 1943 to 1949, two 
I ) increases were granted under rent 
¢ , which made a total 20-percent in- 
cr With the abolishment of State rent 
( tices have been received by the 
l ed that rent on the three-room 
I s will be increased from $48 to $70 
I ry in June. This one increase 
al ; to 45.8 percent, or an increase of 
7 over 1943. 
consider this completely out of all 
r and know that the citizens of this 
( | this Nation cannot stand increases 
in such proportions when they are already 
g ly burdened with taxes and the gen- 


€ 1 cost of living. 

t that you will submit this infor- 
1e proper authority as an appeal 
r citizens who are being subjected 

scandalous and unwarranted 





sure of the housing shortage is 
icated by the attempts at un- 
ictions and collections of illegal 
1949 act restored the authority 
1 evictions. This authority made 
le to prevent about 175,000 illegal 
luring the past year. At the same 
) eviction certificates were issued 
landlord had legitimate grounds 
In 438,000 other cases where 
rtificates were not required (such 
yment of rent or nuisance) a simple 
intention to evict was filed by the 
and accepted without question. 
ition to preventing illegal evictions, 
ns were cured in 242,000 cases, 
of these cases where essential serve 
een reduced, landlords were re- 
ther to restore the services or have 
Ss reduced. In cases where more 
> maximum rent had been collected 
) tenants and penalty payments to 
nited States Treasury were secured 
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amounting to more than $7,500,000. Of this 
amount, about $5,500,000 was obtained by 
compliance negotiation and the remainder 
by court litigation. 

While rent control prevents much suffers 
ing and hardship for tenants, it neverthe- 
less permits landlords to secure all rent in- 
creases which would be justified in a normal 
rental market. 

What happens if a landlord wants to mod- 
ernize a kitchen or make some other im- 
provement on his property? 

He can get an increase amounting to the 
rental value of any major improvement, plus 
an extra allowance for increased costs. Fur- 
thermore, before he starts, he can find out 
exactly how much of an increase he will get. 

Suppose a tenant rents out part of a dwell- 
ing? ‘ 

The landlord can get an increase for addi- 
tional expenses and extra wear and tear on 
his property. 

What if a landlord was caught with a low 
rent on the date the maximum rent was set? 

If a landlord is renting for less than other 
landlords were gettting for similar accom- 
modations on the maximum rent date, he 
can get his rent increased to make up the 
difference. 

What if a landlord has already received an 
increase, but still doesn’t have much income 
left over after he pays his operating ex- 
penses? 

He can get an increase in his rent to make 
sure that he has a liberal amount of income 
left over after paying all of his operating 
costs, including taxes and an allowance for 
depreciation. 

How about the increase in the price of fuel 
or any other operating costs the landlord 
has to pay? 

He can get an increase in rent to make up 
for higher operating costs like fuel, repairs, 
taxes, utilities, and other services. He thus 
has every incentive to keep his property in 
good repair. 

Rents are not frozen under rent control. 
Since controls went into effect there have 
been 5,000,000 rent increases—half of them 
as a result of landlords’ applications and 
half by 15 percent leases under the law. 

During the period, April 1949 through 
March 1950, area rent offices processed 589,103 
landlords’ petitions for rent increases of 
which 448,120 were granted. In other words, 
three out of every four landlords who applied 
for a rent increase obtained it. The 448,120 
petitions granted raised the rents for 915,074 
dwelling units because in some cases a single 
petition secured rent increases for all the 
dwelling units in the building. The in- 
creases averaged 17.8 percent. Pending peti- 
tions constitute less than 3 weeks’ work. 

You will recall that the 1949 act directed 
that so far as practicable rents be adjusted 
s0 as to yield landlords a fair net operating 
income. This directive was carried out by 
the providing in the Rent Regulations for 
rent adjustments to give landlords a net 
operating income equal to 30 percent of gross 
income for small buildings (that is, struc- 
tures containing less than 5 units) and equ: 
to 25 percent of gross income for large build- 
ings. Landlords need only report income 
and operating expenses for the current year. 
Net operating income is the amount of in- 
come the landlord has left over after paying 
all his operating expenses, including property 
taxes and in addition an allowance for de- 
preciation. So far only about 80,000 peti- 
tions have been filed for rent adjustments 
under this provision. All but about 4,000 
of these have been processed but only about 
29,000 were found to be earning less than a 
fair net operating income. This would ap- 
pear to be the clearest kind of evidence that 
there was no foundation to the claim re- 
peatedly made bfore this committee in pre- 
vious hearings that most landlords had little 
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or no income left after paying their operat- 
ing expenses and that many were operating 
ataloss. Similarly, the repeated claims that 
many landlords have been losing their prop- 
erties as a result of rent control are not 
borne cut by the facts. During the period of 
rent control, nonfarm real-estate foreclo- 
sures have been practically negfigible and at 
the lowest levels of the past 25 years. 

It was recognized that some landlords may 
have been adversely affected by increased 
operating costs even though they were still 
not eligible for adjustments under the fair 
net operating income provision. In order to 
correct such inequities, another provision for 
rent adjustments was added to the regula- 
tions. This provided for rent adjustments 
to compensate for increases in operating costs 
since the maximum rent date regardless of 
the amount of net operating income being 
earned. In accordance with the directive 
contained in the Housing and Rent Act of 
1949, a landlord-tenant consultant was des- 
ignated for every defense-rental area. These 
consultants have provided both landlords 
and tenants with information on the grounds 
for rent adjustments and have assisted thou- 
sands of them in the preparation of formal 
applications. Since April 1, 1949, more than 
5'4 million consultations and personal inter- 
views have been held by the consultants and 
other specially trained area office personnel. 

But what about the landlords who haven't 
had an increase in rent? 

They have benefited in other ways as a 
result of the critical housing shortage. 

Before rent control landlords customarily 
expected to lose a substantial amount of 
rental income each year because of vacan- 
cies. Now practically every landlord can 
count on a full 12 months’ income from 
every rental unit. Thus, his total income 
has gone up, even though his individual 
rents have not been increased. Before rent 
control landlords had to compete with each 
other for tenants. As a result they had to 
offer special inducements, such as particular 
color schemes and other unnecessary redeco- 
ration. Now such expenses are no longer 
necessary. Finally, most landlords have 
benefited from the fact that the value of 
their property has doubled or trebled dur- 
ing the period of rent control. 

The present Rent Control Act contains 
adequate safeguards to prevent the continua- 
tion of rent control in any locality where it 
is no longer needed. Any incorporated city, 
town, or village has the right of self-determi- 
nation and can remove rent control if it finds 
that the housing shortage has eased to the 
extent that control is no long > 
Any State has the right of self 
and can end rent control 
State or any part of the Siat 
trol no longer necessary. Any 
visory board which finds that the d i 
for rental housing has been re 
can secure the removal of rent c 
the 
st 








e submission of i recommendation 1 
bstantiating e. Finally, the Office 
of the Housing Expediter is directed to re- 
move rent control from any area where the 
demand for rental 
ably met. In Keeping 
have taken 534 dec 
initiative since April 1, 1949, thus decon- 
trolling about 1,305,900 rental units. Incor- 
porated cities, towns, and 
ercised their right to decontrol themselves 
in 262 cases, involving about 1,039,400 rental 
units. Actions by 7 § 

from about 3,087,000 rental units. H 
more than 2,500 ) of these units rema 


under rent control by State law in New ¥ 





using has been reason- 
with this directive, I 


itrol actions on my own 





tates removed itr 


1 


and Wisconsin. Six local re E 
boards, by their recommendations, secur 

the termination of control for ¢ it 84,400 
units. Local boards have also i called 
upon by city councils and § ( I is 
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considering the possibility of decontrol for therefore, still be a national problem after Exuisir A—Continued 
information on the local rental housing June 30, 1950. 4 eed é 
situation and for their recommendations. I The continuation of rent control for an- Vacancy rates in 25 areas—Continued 
have relied on them in the same manner in other yecr will provide an orderly transition ~~~ ; a = maaan 
all cases where there appeared to be a possi- to a free rental market and an orderly proec- e 
bility for decontrol. In areas which have ess of decontrol as each community meets g | 
been decontrolled local boards were retained ts housing needs. As the President stated 52 
to advise on ahy changes in the housing in his special message: “In contrast to the Arca sé Date of survey 
) sivuation s might make recontrol neces- hardships and economic dislocations which 5 |: 
sary. In seven cases controls were reestab- would follow a sudden and premature ter- e | 
lished on the recommendation of local rent ination of rent control, we have the sound ea 
advisory boards ‘To sum up, at tal of 809 alternative of continuing a policy which pro- ee er 
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created by conversion, and demolitions and oe Sources: Surveys by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Stat 
disaster losses. The 1940 census lists 3,521 Arca >= Date of survey = Cre ee which was surveyed by 
incorporated cities, towns, and villages in e- ro eee ae is a 
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as shelter, i. e., sagging of roof, walls or floors; holes, open 
cracks, rotted, loose or missing materials over a « [ 


950 Minneapolis-St. Paul 
i able area of foundation, walls, roof, floors, or ce’l 


Minn. 


June 30, 1950. However, on June 30, 





there will still be more than 8,000,000 rental Mobile, Ala.'........---.- 3. 2.0 Do extensive damage by storm, flood, or fire: or 
. “xtens dé age s . a | Seve 
nits under Federal rent control. There will Nashville, Tenn_...-....- .8 | February 1£50. > aihadenaiae aaah teste temaae al hich 4 
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anc villages under Federal rent control am 1 Decontrol by State action becomes effective on May rental unit sone wb ch is actually hetra ofee 1 for 
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a 1940 population of more than 100,000 under 2 State rent control was substituted for Federal rent ered a rental unit. A unit already rented but not yet 
Federal rent control. Rent control will, control on May 1, 1950. occupied is not counted as a vacant rental unit. 

ExHIeIT B 


Increases in rents free to rise after termination of Federal rent control in 14 cities 


[Excludes units having continuous leases and units individually decontrolled before area-wide decontrol] 


























a - caahenen , a emcee sintiiahineaiinaisiiasititcalh a a “ diuaritiatiniititnittinpnaineiiaininzinnnnTs 
All rent ranges Under $50 per month ¥ 
enamel a 
Average percentage | | Avcraze p cents 
rease incre a 
— | | | a . Date of de- Method by which Feder 
ere Paes \ 
. a il I ul | | For Burvey period control contro! terminated 
City unit ; units, | , units 
ne ytnaie For units} including For units including 
Mace which those Sten. which | those 
mereases | had rent | which did | ™T®S€S | had rent | which did 
rease not have | | increases | not have 
rent in- i it in- 
crease 
. (1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
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( S 0.3 9.4 | 57 34.6 19.7 | June 15, 1949, to Feb. 15, 1950....| Aug. 18, 1949 Do 
61 26.8 15.8 63 36.1 21.9 | May 15 to Nov. 15, 1949_.......-. | June 14, 1949 Do 
( 26. 2 12.3 | *(?) (2) (2) June 15 to Novy. 15, oe : _..| Aug. 5, 1949 Do 
( ( ( i 17 26. 2 2.9 31 39.8 .5 | Sept. 15, 1949, to Jan. , 1950_..| Nov. 23, 1949 | Do. | 
: ( Net 62 21.9 14. 2 46 29. 3 13.5 WO. cccccccccccoccccccovcscces| NOV. 21080 | State acta: 
\ ‘ ‘ ( 20. 2 12.2 59 27.0 15.9 | May 15, 1949, to Feb. 15, 1950...| Aug. 5, 1949 | State control sut l 
ists aoniss 4t 18. 6 8.2 43 28.3 11.8 | May 15 to Nov. 15, roa Inacassnensitiil July 25,1949 | Housing Expediter initia 
4 tive. 
f WW I0RGR, TARTS... ccicccacsue 5 | 18. 2 6.4 34 52.1 16.6 | Oct. * 1949, to Mar. 1, 1950__..| Dec. 29, 1949 | Local option, 
I ( | eae 46 | 16. 2 7.1 48 26.3 12.6 | June 15 to Nov. 15, or savceese a Uae Do. 
» We Dacccsatiniaaee 61 | 12.3 5.9 | 155 114.1 17.9 | June 15, 1949, to Feb. 15, Roem einaatien State control sut 
per month, 


nt increase of 20 percent granted prior to decontrol, 
‘ units—data « nts free to rise not available. 
lation of local rent advisory board. 


by the U. . Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
+r unanimous consent to extend my 
rks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

e the thirteenth article by Mr. 

rank Waldrop on the infiltration of 

communism in our country: 
Biccest STory 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

The first Soviet government in the world 

rmed in the ballroom of a girls’ school 

Petrograd, Russia, on November 17, 1917. 
sn’t much. 

» leader of the new system was Vladimir 

Ulvanov, alias Lenin, a professional conspira- 

and revolutionary. 
et means merely group or council. 
iets were to pull together the farmers, 
.ctory workers and the rank and file of 
rs and sailors, unit by small unit, in 
villages, towns, and cities. 
Delegates from village soviets would go 
higher soviets carrying their wisdom up- 
rd in happy spirals until at the top the 





por) 


A 


of the saints would take care of every 
back down the line. 
Of course, in every soviet, there would be a 
munist or so to plant the seed of Karl 
; scientific socialism, the key to positive 


was the theory. But not the reality. 
ile Lenin talked in the ballroom of the 
hool, the firing squads out in the 
reets were killing on sight a list of “ene- 
if the people.” 
s was supposed at first to be just an 
sant preliminary to happy days for 
ybody surviving. 
tle did the Russians dream that bad as 
were, they would soon be worse. 
r the list of “enemies of the people” 
retting longer, not shorter. The more 
re killed the more had to be killed. 
One bargain Lenin did keep. The German 
ral Staff had sent him from Switzer- 
to the Russian border in April 1917, 


to do anything he could toward knocking 
Russia out of the war against the Kaiser. 


The Germans were logical enough in their 
President Woodrow Wilson had jock- 
i the United States of America in against 
rmany, so they undertook to lift the pres- 
from the east by any means they could. 
what the world could have been 
ed if that chapter in the history of our 
s had never been written. 
y rate, Lenin formed his brand of 
nment in Petrograd on November 7, 
7, and on December 5, 1917, he produced, 
. rabbit from his hat, an armistice with 
lany. To the war-sick Russians, any- 
who could stop the murderous German 
fre looked like a sgvior. 
then came the problerh of building 
Soviet state on lines of scientific Marx- 
lalism, with the Communist vanguard 
ng the way. 
it Was something else. For the list of 
mies of the people” was now reaching 
st the nobility and the aristocracy, 
the big landowners and the merchants. 
beginning to blot out the doctors, 
he lawyers, the school teachers, the writ- 
and the independent-minded of any 


T 


Instead of bread, land, and peace, there 
Was disaster everywhere. People who owned 

; kept them on a leash, so they could de- 
When it was time to eat, 
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And instead of peace anywhere, a whole 
series of swirling regional wars broke out. 
The war between Germany and the western 
powers ended on November 11, 1918, and soon 
thereafter the victors sent expeditionary 
forces to see what could be done about re- 
storing orderly Russian Government. 

But people were too sick of war, West as 
well as East, and so the expeditions soon 
came home again. 

Memorable dates were: 

July 16, 1918: The Communists shot the 
deposed Czar, Nicholas II, in a cellar at Eka- 
terinburg along with his family. 

March 2, 1919: The Communists formed 
the Third International Congress of Com- 
munist Parties of the world. Their simple 
aim in life was to spy and campaign and 
propagandize in every nation to cause a 
world revolution at once. 

They were blindly sure that what they 
were doing to Russia would be simple every- 
where. They were not alone in the idea. 

April 25, 1920: The Russian Communists 
opened war on Poland, in line with the above 
march toward world revolution. But it was 
a short-lived conquest that ended in a rout, 
for the Soviet system back home was break- 
ing down as fast as it had been built up. 

March 17, 1921: The “New Economic Pol- 
icy,” Lenin’s admission that the Soviet state 
could not deliver the goods. 

The NEP was nothing more that a retreat 
to private enterprise. And as long as it 
lasted the Russians ate hetter than they 
ever had since 1917. Industry even climbed 
back to prewar levels 

January 21, 1924: Lenin died, exhausted 
and a proven failure at government, but 
forever marked as a matter of intrigue and 
Class warfare. Had the western nations kept 
their occupation forces in Russia until then, 
the Soviet experiment in the world would 
have stopped right there. 


ee 
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HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the fourteenth article by Mr. 
Frank Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 

Biccest STory 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Two things saved the Communists in the 
chaos that swept Russia after 1913. 

First, they knew exactly what they wanted 
and tmey stuck to it while all the other 
contenders for power switched and changed 
and fought one another. 

The Communists from the start aimed 
straight for the gold and the guns. Their 
first gold they got from the Germans and 
that helped them buy guns. 

And nothing adds to gold and guns, like 
guns and gold. 

Second, they were as they remain today, 
the shrewdest judges of our age at making 
promises that excite giddy minds and hearts. 

Politicians out of power are never limited 
in the promises they make except by their 
caution or their consciences. 

The Communists, having neither and roll- 
ing the dice in the spirit of winner take all, 
hit the war-shaken people of Europe, Asia, 
and the Americas in 1913 with a propaganda 
of dazzling reach and style. 
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In every country of the world since time 
began, writers have all loved the melodra- 
matic side of life. The more uproar, the more 
interest they take. 

Why is that? Well, writers write to be 
read and readers like to read about the blood 
and fury, the captains and the kings, the 
disasters and the thunders, not the quiet 
side of peaceful progress. 

Thus, as the Communists undertook in 
Russia the melodramatic enterprise of revo- 
lution plus an experiment in government 
frankly aimed at the overturn and capture of 
the whole world, romantic minds everywhere 
were agitated. 

Over in the State Department, today, you 
can turn the dry, yellowing leaves of dis- 
patches sent long ago and see the thing be- 
gin to unfold. 

There was, for instance, the case of John 
Reed—Harvard, class of 1910. A brief 
partmental press release mentions him as a 
stowaway who left the United States without 
a& passport and was found in the coal bunker 
of a ship as it put in at Abo, in Finland. 

He had on him, so the message said “large 
sums of money, fi'ms and letters to im- 
portant Bolsheviks,” which surprised nobody, 
as Reed had been seen in Russia in 1917, had 
been one of the main organizers of the just- 
formed “Communist Labor Party” over here 
and had been indicted for sedition 

The messages did not add that John Reed, 
as a real Harvard man, would go on with the 
Communists in their move back from Petro- 
grad to the ancient capital of Moscow. 

Or that he would fire the excitement of 
easily agitated minds in the United States of 
America with a propaganda account of the 
revolution, entitled “Ten Days That Shook 
the World.” 

Or that he would die of typhus, like un- 
counted hordes of others and be buried in the 
wall of the Kremlin where Joseph Stalin 
rules today. 

Or that his beautiful widow, Louise, would 
soon Marry another young man who had 
been sent to Russia by Woodrow Wilson to 
observe and report. 

Or that the second young man would quit 
his diplomatic job with the United States of 
America in disgust because nobody in the 
State Department cared for the message sent 
back by another of his exploratory delega- 
tion, “I have seen the future and it works.” 

Or that the seconc young man who had 
married the widow and had kicked up his 
heels, would one day return to Moscow as 
the first United States Ambassador to the 
Soviet Government of Russia. 

Or that, within a year after becoming that 
ambassador, the second young man, no longer 
so young, no longer so pleased with what 
had once been called the future at work, 
would quit Russia disgusted and alarmed. 

Or that by 1950, he would be one of the 
most determined voices in the United States 
of America, crying beware the future that 
worked—but the wrong way. 

The name of the second young man was 
William Christian Bullitt, who has said of 
those far-off times: 

“You cannot imagine the difference be- 
tween the men who were in Moscow then and 
he ones who followed them. 

“Jack Reed, Lincoln Steffens (who told 
Woodrow Wilson he had seen the future and 
it works)—all of them were the warmest- 
hearted, most out-giving souls that ever 
lived. They were men who aimed for good 
and only for good.” 

And so it may have been. But they wer 
all talkers and writers and theorizers an 
they were the kind who can imagine a thi 
right before their eyes. 

They were the kind who looked, for in- 
stance, at a plan was to be the 
biggest office building in the world, the Mos- 
cow Palace of the Soviets. 

The palace got as far as a medium-sized 
hole in the about 1928. It has 
never gone any further. 


de- 


Reo 


for what 
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Yet, the Communist propaganda made it 
as real to the faithful as if they could ride 
up in the elevators to the very top of the 
tower that was to be the tallest in the world. 

To the faithful that tower of dreams was 
real. The typhus that killed Jack Reed was 
hardly there at all. 





The Help That Hurts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal of May 8, 
1950: 


REVIEW AND OUTLOOK 
THE HELP THAT HURTS 


We've been talking with a small-business 
man, the kind that Washington professes to 
do so much worrying about. 

He would seem to have reason to be cheer- 
ful. After dipping last year, his sales are 
climbing again. ‘There’s more demand for 
the sensitive equipment his firm makes to 
measure moisture in lumber, textiles, and 
paper. His customers also are doing better 
this year than last and they’re more quality- 
conscious. So they’re more alert to the need 
for moisture-measurers, 

But our small-business man friend is per- 
plexed. In the past few weeks he has trav- 
eled over about a third of the United States 
calling on customers. He finds among many 
of them what he calls an air of uncertainty. 
There's just a slight unwillingness to risk the 
money for new equipment though the cus- 
tomers want it and, generally, are making 
the money to pay for it. 

Being something of an amateur reporter, 
our friend has tried to dig underneath that 
uncertainty and see what causes it. So far, 
howe¥er, he hasn’t been able to put his finger 
on the cause. 

That set this businessman to thinking 
about his own business and its prospects and 
problems. He sees a chance for quite a lot of 
sales, if this air of uncertainty could be 
blown away. To take care of much larger de- 
mand, however, he'd have to get more fac- 
tory space, buy more equipment and perhaps 
double his 25-person payroll (evidence he’s 
& small-business man). 

That, in turn, directed his mind to one 
high hurdle—how much various govern- 
ments take away from him before he can 
take any money out of his business. 

Our small-business man has his factory in 
a California city, and here are the major 
taxes he has to pay: City license tax, city 
sales tax, city Jncome tax, State sales tax, 
State corporate income tax, State corporate 
franchise tax, State use tax on materials for 
his products, State unemployment insurance 
tax, Federal social security (old age bene- 
fits) tax, Federal corporate income tax. 

Then, assuming his business is good 
enough to provide some income for himself 
after these bites, he has the prospect of pay- 
ing both State and Federal personal income 
tanes. 

This has created just a touch of uncer- 
tainty on the part of our friend about any 
expansion. He wonders whether that isn’t 
one of the things that bothers his small- 
business men customers. We wonder, too. 

That brings us to the latest proposal out 
of Washington to aid small and independ- 
ent businesses. President Truman has 
wrapped up into a five-point program several 


ideas that have been kicking around the Cap- 
ital for a long while. The main points would: 

Provide Government insurance of bank 
loans up to $25,000 each. 

Permit the Government to charter “na- 
tional investment companies” that would 
offer equity capital and long-term loans. 
They would be privately owned but Govern- 
ment-supervised. 

Let the Government’s Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation relax its collateral re- 
quirements on loans to small business. 

Turn the management of this program 
over to the Government’s Department of 
Commerce. That means putting the RFC in 
the Department. 

The administration proposes, by this pro- 
gram, to help the small-business men by put- 
ting Government agencies and departments 
a little closer to their operations. 

The two major points of President Tru- 
man’s program are easing of loan require- 
ments by the RFC and the setting up of cap- 
ital and credit banks. The dangers of these 
two steps are obvious. Some small com- 
panies that borrowed from the RFC and later 
found they couldn't pay off are now in the 
hands of the Government. That could hap- 
pen many more times under more liberal 
lending. It’s true that the suggested “‘na- 
tional investment companies” would be pri- 
vately owned. But this proposal sounds very 
much like that incorporated in a bill sub- 
mitted by Senator O’Manoney. In releas- 
ing the details of his bill some months ago, 
the Senator said: 

“It is recognized that such capital banking 
corporations must be in a position to pro- 
vide not only money but business guidance 
to small and independent business. It is 
contemplated, therefore, that the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Department of Com- 
merce will collaborate to establish machinery 
within which the capital banking corpora- 
tions will be able to provide such service.” 

It’s easy to see, therefore, where that fi- 
nancing road leads—to a steady encroach- 
ment of Government into the affairs of small 
businessmen. 

There will be lots of talk about how this 
help-the-small-business man scheme will be 
self-financing. But we can see the costs of 
administration piling up and the need for 
Federal funds to make up losses from loans 
that go sour. That means a further call on 
the taxpayer. 

We've no doubt about the reaction of our 
small-business man friend from California. 
He can see that tax hurdle rising higher and 
higher. So what’s the use of trying to make 
the leap and expand his business and provide 
more jobs. He might break a leg doing so. 





For Equity in Local Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


: OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the following editorial from the Evening 
Star, Washington, D. C., entitled “For 
Equity in Local Elections”: 

For Equity IN LOCAL ELECTIONS 

In approving a Hatch Act amendment to 
permit partisanship by Federal employees in 
nearby local elections, Congress has paved 
the way for more representative government 
in the enfranchised parts of the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area. Under the Civil 
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Service Commission's interpretation of the 
no-politics law, Democratic or Republican 
employees of the Federal Government coulq 
not run for local offices except in disguise— 
as independents. And independents in the 
past often have lost to nongovernmental 
candidates supported by one or the other 
party. This situation sometimes has placed 
Federal employees at a distinct disadvantage, 
And local boards and commissions may have 
been deprived of the services of exception. 
ally qualified citizens who were under Hatch 
Act restrictions. 

Congress considered another development 
in reaching its decision to remove the re- 
strictions for purely local politicking. This 
is the fact that the bar on Federal employees’ 
political activities had tended to create non. 
partisan organizations which had every ap- 
pearance of being full-fledged political par- 
ties, except in name. Thus, Federal workers 
could be as active as they pleased in such a 
third-party movement, but were denied the 
right of campaigning under old-line party 
colors. Representative Harrison, of Virginia, 
pointed out that the amendment will permit 
Federal workers to take part in local politics 
in the parties of their choice. They would 
still be prohibited, of course, from engaging 
in national political campaigns. 

This will not prevent local communities 
from holding nonpartisan elections for cer- 
tain offices, if that is the will of the voters 
But, unless the entire election is to be on a 
nonpartisan basis, it is unfair to Federal em- 
ployees to place them under handicaps not 
applicable to nonfederally employed resi- 
dents. The amendment, therefore, is in the 
interest of a more equitable administration 
of the Hatch Act. And s0, also, is the addi- 
tional amendment giving the Civil Service 
Commission a wider choice of penalties to 
inflict on violators of the law. 





United States To Pay Off Eight Billions 
of British Debts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Arthur Veysey from the Washington 
Times-Herald of April 26, 1950, and an 
Associated Press dispatch on the same 
subject: 


Unitrep States To Pay Orr EIGHT BILLIONS 
OF BRITISH DesTs—PusLic O, K, Soucnt 
FOR AGREEMENT 

(By Arthur Veysey) 

Lonpon, April 25.—The United States will 
begin paying off Britain's sterling balance 
war debts within 6 months under tentative 
agreements, already reached, it was learned 
today. at 

The debts total more than $8,000,000,000. 
The chief creditors are India, Pakistan, and 
Egypt. 

Negotiations for transferring the debt from 
Britain to the American taxpayers began last 
September and have continued in Washing- 
ton and London. 

CONGRESS IS HURDLE 

The talks have been completed except for 
determining the method by which the shift 
of the debt will be presented to Congress 
and the American public. Tne negotiators 
refer to their present deliberations as a search 
for a formula, 
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For a while the negotiators planned to 
it the debt shift as “a final effort to put 
nd on her feet.” 

ver, they recently decided Congress or 

the American public might not be interested 

tting England on her feet” after pay- 

re than $50,000,000,000 to that end in 

t 10 years. So the current plan is to 

t the plan as a necessary battle against 
nism in Asia. 

ezotiators agreed thet unless some- 

is done, communism will take over 

t of Asia. 
HAND-OUT TO ASIA 


y agreed also that the best thing to 
to hand out a considerable amount 
y to certain people in Asia. Britain 
like to hand it out, but doesn’t have 
fore the bite will have to be put 
» American public. 
far no decision has been made as to 
> much of the $8,000,000,000 the United 
; will assume initially. The actual sum 
pend upon the success of the negoti- 
efore Congress. 
British, recognizing the increasing un- 
1ess Of Americans to continue hand- 
to Britain, are opposed to presenting the 
a straightforward assumption of the 
h debt. They urge instead that Con- 
be asked for funds to fight commu- 
1 in Asia. 
SEPARATE TRANSACTION 
In an entirely separate transaction the 
es receiving the hand-outs would wipe 
rt or all of the British debt. The 
ion in the debts would depend upon 
ount of the American gifts. 
e British continue to fight bitterly any 
ion that the American money must 
ent only in America. 
American financiers and exporters who 
urged the Truman administration to 
over the British debts have proposed 
a restriction, saying it would not only 
fit them but might be a plum to dangle 
nt of Congress and the public. 





PLAN ON DEBTS SLAPPED IN SENATE 
Cold opposition was raised in the Senate 
y to Britain’s proposal that the 
-d States shoulder part of Britain’s 
000,000 debt to the  sterling-bloc 


ree leaders spoke out vigorously against 
i their position was believed to reflect 
ral feeling among lawmakers. 
tere is what they had to say: 
rman CONNALLY, Democrat, of Texas, 
senate Foreign Relations Committee: 
British proposal is astounding. It is 
view that the United States cannot and 
d not entertain the British plan.” 
1tor Tart, of Ohio, chairman of the 
slican Senate Policy Committee: “It is 
extraordinary presumption on their part 
us now to assume their debts.” 
nator WHERRY, of Nebraska, Republican 
e floor leader: “I am not in favor of 
hg any further aid to Britain.” 





Long Beach, a California City Sings—A 
Municipality Music Minded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, Long 
‘ch, Calif., fully observes National 
isic Week, May 7 to May 14. 
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Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, my 
home city, Long Beach, Calif., is nation- 
ally known as a city which sings. The 
people there recognize that a city which 
Sings has less sin, sickness, and sorrow. 
So, amongst emphasis which its places 
upon the power and place of music in 
municipal experience, it always observes 
with emphasis and vigor National Music 
Week, May 7 to 14, inclusive. This 
present National Music Week is directed 
by Gladys Comstock Smith, whose great- 
great grandfather was Judge Nicoll Hal- 
sey. Judge Halsey was born in South 

ampton, Long Island, N. Y., in 1782, 
and was a member of the New York State 
Assembly, and later served two sessions 
in the Twenty-third Congress of the 
United States, to wit, from 1833 to 1834. 
He was one of the Erie Canal 
commissioners. 

I believe it is self-evident that the 
songs which a nation sings are not less 
important than the laws which their 
legislators enact. Music emanates from 
the souls and hearts of the “folks.” 
Thus it is that I have come to believe 
that the songs of a people, and the poems 
which people love, have at least as much 
to do with their character, happiness, 
and their prosperity as do the laws 
which their legislators put on the stat- 
ute books. For people sing out of their 
souls and out of their hearts. Perma- 
nent history is made out of the hearts 
and souls of people. What people sing, 
how they sing, and where they sing de- 
termine much history. 

The people of Long Beach, Calif., be- 
lieve it essential that people participate 
in recreational programs. hey voted a 
special tax levy of 3 cents per $100, to 
set up a separate budget for recreation 
for its people. They created a recrea- 
tion commission. They studied and as- 
certained that what people do in their 
leisure time, determines their real char- 
acter and worth. So my city has be- 
come nationally recognized for its pro- 
motion of participation by the maximum 
number of people in items of music, 
drama, baseball, art, handicraft, roque, 
tennis, swimming, libraries, song festi- 
vals, community singing, and so forth, 
and so forth. Iam pleased to call to your 
attention an article forwarded me which 
appeared under date of May 5, 1950 in 
a Long Beach newspaper. You will note 
that the theme of the week is “Our 
American Heritage in Music.” I am 
informed that the distinguished great, 
great granddaughter of Congressman 
Nicoll Halsey selected the theme of the 
week. 

When I had the pleasure of speaking 
with her at Easter congressional recess, 
about the place of music in the national 
experience she replied, “Congréssman 
CLYDE DOYLE, we are grateful that in 
these United States of America every 
man, woman, and child have full free- 
dom to express the joy or sadness of his 
heart in music; without fear of oppres- 
sion.” 

So, Mr. Speaker, here is the news item 
about National Music Week in Long 
Beach: 

Long Beach will observe National Musie 
Week May 7 through 14. General chair- 


man of the week’s events is Gladys Come 
stock Smith, founder-president of the Guild 
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of Women Composers and president of the 
Long Beach Presidents’ Club. Cochairman 
is Harry R. Christensen, baritone, director 
of several Long Beach choirs and a member 
of the Kiwanis quartet. Mrs. Smith is a 
piano composer and poet. Clubs cosponsor- 
ing the week are the Guild of Women Com- 
posers and the Presidents’ Club. 

Our American Heritage in Music is the 
theme for the week and stress will be placed 
upon American music. 

First offering of the week will be May 7 
at 4 p. m., when Long Beach Chanter of the 
American Guild of Organists will sponsor a 
program in First Presbyterian Church. The 
speaker will be Rev. R. Merrill Jensen, pastor 
of Immanuel Baptist Church, who was a 
concert organist before going into the min- 
istry. Dr. Emerson C. Cox is dean of Long 
Beach Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists. The program will be provided 
by the music department of the host church. 

Throughout Music Week a half hour pipe 
organ recital at noon will be given daily in 
Pirst Congregational Church by members of 
the American Guild of Organists, as follows: 
Monday, Robert Douglas, graduate student 
in music at UCLA; Tuesday, Harry and Chris- 
tine Thomlinson, ministers of music of Palm 
Springs Community Church; Wednesday, F. 
Raymond Parmelee, Pacific Coast Club or- 
ganist; Thursday, Vivian Sutton, organist 
at Bethany Baptist Church; Friday, Dorothy 
Rankin Smith, from the music department 
of Jordan High School; Saturday, Wallace W. 
Roblee, instructor of organ at Redondo Beach 
High School. 

On May 9, Allied Arts International will 
give a program of music and classical danc- 
ing at 7:45 p. m. in the YWCA auditorium. 
Franklin Pierce Chaney is president and 
Edith Emily Dane, vice president of the 
organization. 

On May 10, the Woman’s Music Club of 
which Mrs. B. Tuckley Thompson is presi- 
dent, is to have open house in Ebell Audi- 
torium beginning at 1:30 p. m. where a 
spring concert will be given. In the evening, 
a concert will be given by four choral groups 
of the adult department of Long Beach City 
College under direction of Arne Zahl, in- 
cluding Mothersingers of Long Beach Coun- 
cil of Parents and Teachers; American Legion 
Auxiliary Chorus; Call of Church Choir, and 
Barbershoppers. 

May 12 the Woman's City Club of whicl 
Mrs. Lucille Swenson is president, will hav 
open house in the Masonic Temple, 83 
Locust Avenue. 

Mother’s Day will be observed in conjunc- 
tion with Music Week on May 14 when an 
evening concert is to be given in Conven- 
tion Hall of the Municipal Auditorium under 
direction of Gladys Comstock Smith. In- 
cluded will be manuscript number 
bers of the Guild of Women Composers 
John Berry, violinist, will play and piano 
numbers will be given by George William 
Mack. Harry A. Christensen and a choru 
of 200 singers from the Southern California 
Welsh Choral group will sing. The group 
is sponsored by the Cambrian Society of 
Long Beach of which W. O. Williams is presi- 
dent and Ann Thomas, secretary. 
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I include a résumé of the remarks which 
I made before the Loup River Basin Ir- 
rigation and Conservation Association, 
at Scotia, Nebr.: 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF IRRIGATION IN NEBRASKA 


It was 7 vears ago, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, that I 
asked the then Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion, Harry Bashore, who now lives at 
Mitchell, where the money and plans were 
for the development of irrigation, power, and 
soil conservation in Nebraska. I remember 
the Commissioner’s reply. He said, “Dr. 
MILLER, there are no funds for Nebraska. We 
have to put the grease where the wheel 
squeaks the loudest.” I replied, “Mr. Com- 
missioner, I expect to do a lot of squeaking. 
Nebraska needs the type of surveys given 
other States.” In other words, up to 1943, 
there had been no demands for a detailed 
study of the great water system of Nebraska, 
in order to determine how much water was 
available, what power could be developed and 
what lands could be irrigated. It was the 
resolution introduced at that time, and added 
to the Flood Control Act of 1914, which per- 
mitted the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Army engineers to proceed with the present 
studies being made of the Niobrara, Platte, 
and the Loup Rivers. 

To come under the Federal irrigation laws 
you must form a legal irrigation district 
under State law. Your survey plans and 
feasibility must clear the regional office of 
the Bureau of Reclamation in Denver, and 
your own State department of public roads 
and irrigation. It must get clearance 
through the Bureau of Reclamation, the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Budget 
Bureau before being presented successfully to 
the Committee on Reclamation in Congress. 
Then the project must clear the committee, 
both Houses of Congress, and be approved by 
the President. This seems like a long road 
but do not get discouraged. 

The Reclamation Committee, of which I 
am still a member, has recently made some 
changes in the Reclamation Act. It makes 
more feasible some of the projects which 
heretofore could not comply under existing 
regulations. As you know, under irrigation 
laws, you originally had 10 years as the de- 
velopment period and then 40 years to pay 
back the principal without interest. The 
new proposed law extends the period of re- 
payment. There are certain nonreimburs- 
able items such as flocd and silt control, 
recreation, navigation, and fish and wildlife 
that are not charged up against the project. 

It has been the history of good irrigation 
projects that water applied at the proper 
time is a great stabilizer, and gives comfort- 
ing assurance that this Nation can be well 
fed. It also assures the farmer a backlog 
of safety, security, and stability, not only to 
his family but to the community around an 
irrigation project. 

Irrigation brings new wealth to a come 
munity. It brings new purchasing power and 
improved standards of living, not only to the 
farmer, but to the professional and busi- 
ness men living in these irrigated areas. 

An outstanding example of the benefits 
which irrigation brings can be found in 
Scotts Bluff County where about 43 percent 
of the land is irrigated. The production in 
Scotts Bluff County, in 1944, was nearly six 
times that of 1910, when irrigation was just 
getting started. In 1940 the value of farm 
crops in Scotts Bluff County was double that 
of the next ranking county of the State. 
The population in Scotts Bluff County actu- 
ally increased 405 percent between 1910 and 
1940. There will be a further increase for 
1950. The story of Scotts Bluff County can 
be repeated in a score of places in the Nation 
where water has been harnessed, and placed 
to work upon our soil. Putting these new 
lands into producticn through irrigation, 
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means new wealth, new sources of taxes and 
etter standards of living. We can create 
several Gardens of Eden in Nebraska. 

Some of my colleagues from the East raise 
the question of why bring more land under 
cultivation when we now have a surplus of 
some crops. These surpluses have not always 
existed. We should remember that the 
population of the United States is increasing 
about two and five-tenths million each year. 
We can well have 50,000,000 more people in 
20 years. They must have food. 

The amount of cultivated land in the 
United States is limited. The development of 
irrigation projects is a long range endeavor. 
We ought to always look ahead in order that 
the people of the United States will have 
sufficient food for their needs. 

As we find new industrial uses for agricul- 
tural products, I feel certain that the farm 
surpluses will not be plaguing the Nation. 
I doubt if we have ever had an oversupply 
of focd. More often it has been the inability 
of the people to buy. 

Since 1922 with the exception of 1 year, 
we had to import more farm products than 
we exported. The records will show that 
from 1934 to 1942 we imported, annually, 
on the average products from 50,000,000 
acres in excess of our exports. These im- 
ports helped to cause the farm and general 
depression of 1929. 

We are again approaching the position 
where we are promising the farmer high 
prices for his products, and on the other 
hand we are importing the same products at 
less than our American parity level to keep 
the farmer from obtaining a good price. 

We have about 20,000,000 acres of land in 
the United States under irrigation. There 
are perhaps another 20,000,000 acres which, 
with the wise use of water, could be irri- 
gated. 

I am hopeful that the feasible projects in 
Nebraska can get through the blueprint 
stage and be ready for action in Congress by 
1951. I am sure that I can defend the Ne- 
braska projects as one which will bring not 
only new wealth, but will provide an expand- 
ing economy for generations yet unborn, 
We must plan, not for today or tomorrow, 
but for those who Will occupy this land after 
we in this meeting have passed over the 
Great Divide. It seems to me that the cor- 
nerstone and very foundation of our country 
is that of developing our resources for the 
benefit of mankind. We have brave and 
hospitable people. Give them fertile soil, a 
sound government, and they will reach new 
horizons which have been denied to the 
present generation. 
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Mr.- MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for 
months many of us in this House have 
been warning that the arms situation in 
the Middle East is getting out of hand. 
We have been urging our Government, 
especially our State Department, to take 
steps to stop the armament race between 
the Arab states and Israel and to per- 
suade Great Britain to cease her arms 
shipments to the Arab countries. Un- 
less that is done real soon, we may be 
faced with another conflict in the Middle 
East which would be more devastating 
































































and detrimental to the nations of that 
area and to the peace of the world. 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson js 
now in Europe and, according to reports 
he is scheduled to discuss the Middle 
East arms situation with British Foreign 
Minister Bevin during the coming days, 
The outcome of that discussion may 
mean peace or war for the Arab states 
and Israel, it may mean life or death to 
the peoples of the Middle East. 
In connection with this matter, I de. 
sire to bring to the attention of my col. 
leagues a very timely and excellent ar. 
ticle by Roger Stuart, the noted Wash. 
ington staff writer of the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, in its issue of 
May 6, 1950. Mr. Stuart, one of the 
best-informed journalists in Washing. 
ton on foreign affairs, visited the Middle 
East about a year ago and is well 
acquainted with the problems of that 
area. His article follows: 


UNITED STaTES May Act To STEM FLow or 
BRITISH ARMS TO ARAEBS—ACHESON PLEDGES 
To TAKE Up Issue WITH BEVIN AS FEARS of 
NEw WaArR AGAINST ISRAEL INCREASE 


(By Roger Stuart) 


WASHINGTON, May 6.—Washington is seri- 
ously concerned that an arms race, already 
in progress in the troubled Middle East, may 
lead to another conflict between Israel and 
the Arab states, this time more devastating 
and costly than the last. 

Indeed, it is due to oft-expressed fears by 
congressional leaders of such a development 
that Secretary of State Dean Acheson has 
agreed to take up with Ernest Bevin, British 
Foreign Minister, the whole question of 
arms shipments to the Arabs at the Big Three 
Conference scheduled to open in London 
Monday. 

The Secretary’s promise to do so was given 
to 32 Democratic and Republican Congress- 
men, who called on him to protest Great 
Britain’s part in rearming the Arab coun- 
tries. It was the first concrete evidence the 
State Department is more alarmed than it 
previously had chosen to admit. 

-is recently as 2 months ago, Assistant 
Secretary Jack K. McFall, replying for Mr. 
Acheson to a query from Senator HENrY 
Casot Lopce, JR. (Republican, Massachu- 
setts), asserted he was “happy to inform you 
that an analysis of information available to 
the Department indicates that no party to 
the Palestine dispute is making serious prep- 
arations to renew hostilities.” 


BRITISH FURNISH ARMS 


Meanwhile, there was no hiding the fact~ 
both the State Department and the British 
Government itself admitted it—that Brit- 
ain was furnishing heavy arms, as well as 
lighter military equipment, to Transjordan, 
Egypt, and Iraq. No arms whatever were 
made available by the British to the Israelis, 
while the United States had consented to 
sell both Israel and the Arab states only 
such light equipment as could be used for 
internal-security purposes. 

That the arms being sent by the British 
to the Arabs consist of such potent items as 
jet planes, tanks, and cannon, subsequently 
was conceded by Foreign Under Secretary 
Ernest Davies in the House of Commons. 
He declined, however, to reveal figures on 
shipments. He contented himself with say- 
ing merely that Britain was under treaty 
obligations to sell arms to the Arabs, but was 
not required to supply the Israelis. 

Concern over the situation in the Middle 
East began to mount in Congress after the 
United Nations Security Council lifted its 
arms embargo last August. At that time 
both the United States and Britain declared 
they did not wish to see an arms race develop 








in the Middle East. But while this country 
veclined to permit shipments of any heavy 
nts, Britain immediately began to in- 
r help to her Arab friends in build- 
ir stock piles, even as the press in 
intries renewed bellicose talk of a 


j round. 
Palestine war is not yet over,” 
; a Cairo paper, Akbar El Yom. 
i n blood which drenched the soil of 
Pall tine has laid a path along which we 


re in duty bound to tread to clinch the 
ict r which our martyrs fought.” 
“we must all unite in strong opposition to 
vionism,” cried the Iraq Foreign Minister, 
“in ot utterly to destroy it.” 
icidentally, the Egyptian Government, 
I ssy in Washington revealed, ap- 
i the largest budget for “purposes of 
tional defense” in the Nation’s history. 
rt of the money, it was announced would 
be used to establish a heavy-ammunition fac- 
licht-ammuniton factory, “and will 
f the Egyptian Government to open 
! ts for the manufacture of airplanes.” 
“ One United States Congressman, Repre- 
sentative Jacos K. Javirs, Republican-Labor, 
New York, returned from a trip to the Middle 
winter with information of Arab 
sufficiently alarming to cause 
im ppeal to Secretary Acheson. He re- 
counted inflammatory stories he had seen in 
» Arab press and added it was his convic- 
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tic n th it “an arms race between the Arabs 
and Jews in the Near East is being forced” by 
the British shipment of arms to the Arab 





DON’T EXPECT WAR 
His protest, however, elicited from Secre- 
y Acheson only the assurance that the 
partment did not expect a renewal of 
hostilities in the Arab-Israeli conflict, nor did 
it object to British arms sales to Iraq, Trans- 
jordan, and Egypt. 

“There has most certainly been inflamma- 
tory and bellicose statements made in both 
the Arab and Israeli press concerning a re- 
newal of fighting,” the Secretary’s reply to 

New York Congressman said. “While 
s an attitude on the part of journalists 
is deplorable and harmful to the eventual es- 
tablishment of good relations between Israel 

the Arab states, under the circum- 
stances, with bitter fighting only so recently 
terminated, it would probably be too much 
to expect that highly aroused passions should 
quickly cool. 

“Some of the warlike pronouncements of 
cficials of near-eastern governments,” he 
added well have been made for the 
purpose of domestic consumption.” 


ISRAEL WORRIED 


was in mid-January. Meanwhile, 

ched Washington from Israel that 

the Government of that infant republic was 

inely worried. In economic straits it- 

self, due to the cost of its recent war for in- 

dey ence plus the burden of repatriating 

more than 400,000 refugees from Europe, Is- 

s faced with two serious problems: 

l ie stockpiling of arms by the Arab 

countries surrounding it, and (2) its own in- 

to procure arms in comparable 

ere was increasing evidence, too, that 

b League, loosely wrought organiza- 

the half-dozen countries which had 

Israel, was determined its members 

r should reach a permanent peace set- 

t with the Jewish nation, at least not 

> basis of present territorial status. 

at a recent meeting of the league in 

he decision was adopted to expel any 

r who entered into peace negotiations 
Isr el, 

was aimed primarily at Transjordan, 

> King Abdullah had indicated a will- 

S to. let bygones be bygones and to 

> peaceful relations with its next-door 
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SENATOR IVES PROTESTS 


Repercussions immediately were felt in the 
United States, from whence much of the sup- 
port had come for the establishment of Israel 
in the first place. By now dozens of Senators 
and scores of Congressmen were going on 
record in protest against continued British 
arms shipments to the Arabs. Typical of the 
many speeches made in Congress was one 
by Senator IrvING M. Ives, Republican, of 
New York, who declared: 

“Today the very survival of this strong- 
hold of democracy in the critical Middle 
East (Israel) is Jeopardized by the inexcus- 
able rearmament of its Arab neighbors, 
openly engaged in all-out preparation for a 
second round. Already staggering under 
financial burdens nearly too onerous to bear, 
Israel is compelled to enter into an arma- 
ments race which even further drains her 
sorely needed resources.” 

Finally, on March 28, a delegation of 32 
Congressmen called on Secretary Acheson to 
discuss the whole middle-eastern problem, 
including the Arab League’s reluctance to 
talk peace with the Israelis and the matter 
of the arms shipments by the British. 

No punches were pulled. One of the dele- 
gation, Representative Epna P. Ketty, Demo- 
crat, of New York, told Mr. Acheson: 

“I am in disagreement with the policy of 
accepting England’s arming of Egypt. I be- 
lieve the unrest in this area can be overcome 
in three ways.” 


OUTLINES PLAN 


The first of these, she said, was for the 
United States and Britain to develop a co- 
ordinated course of action limiting quanti- 
ties of arms to be made available to both 
Israel and the Arab states. The second was 
for an agreement between these two great 
powers to cease further shipments after a 
balance of armaments had been attained, 
And the third, she insisted, was for the 
United States and Britain to undertake im- 
mediate and earnest efforts to reach an un- 
derstanding and obtain permanent peace 
treaties between Israel and the Arab states. 

Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, Demo- 
crat, New York, another member of the dele- 
gation, later told the House that in his 
opinion, as long as arms continue to be sup- 
plied to the Arabs by the British, peace in the 
Middle East will be a mirage. 

It was at this meeting that Secretary 
Acheson agreed to take up all aspects of 
this situation with Foreign Minister Bevin 
at the meeting in London starting next week. 
Subsequently the fact that he had agreed 
to do so was confirmed to Senator Scorr 
Lucas, Democrat, Illinois, the Senate ma- 
jority leader, by the State Department. As 
a result, Senator Lucas declared on the eve 
of Mr. Acheson’s departure for London: 

“I have written the Secretary a letter com- 
mending him for that decision. I feel con- 
fident that I can assure the friends of Israel 
that the United States willcontinue * * * 
working to minimize all possibilities of the 
recurrence of conflict in the Middle East.” 





Ghosts From Tehran and Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. JONAS, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Chicago Daily Tribune. 

In very concise manner the editorial 
has epitomized the manner in which 
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Earl Browder former head of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States in- 
fluenced the shaping of policy of this 
Government in international affairs in 
1942 and 1943, the full impact of which 
has not yet been felt. 

BROWDER AND ROOSEVELT 

Earl Browder’s boast before the Tydings 
investigating committee that, as boss Com- 
munist in the United States, he reported dur- 
ing the war to Mr. Roosevelt confirms the 
existence of a Communist-New Deal working 
relationship which has long been obvious to 
anyone willing to recognize it. Senator 
TYDINGs, &@ Democrat, was not anxious to ex- 
plore the details, nor did Browder tell all 
that he might, but he told enough. 

Browder asserted that in 1942 and 1943 he 
gave information to Roosevelt which had an 
important role in reshaping American policy 
in China. He said that he was receiving 
military reports from Communist observers 
in China and relaying them to Roosevelt. 

In turn, he said, Sumner Welles, then 
Under Secretary of State, gave him informa- 
tion to transmit to Mme. Sun Yat-sen, now 
a vice president of the Communist regime 
in China, and Welles and Lauchlin Currie 
consulted him at the State Department on 
American policy in China. Currie, adminis- 
trative assistant to Roosevelt, had been dis- 
patched to China by the wartime President 
on January 24, 1941, to make an economic 
survey of Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist Gov- 
ernment. Owen Lattimore, a_ professor 
specializing on the Far East, followed on 
June 29, 1941, as political adviser to Chiang 
by appointment of Roosevelt. 

Lattimore has been charged by Senator 
McCartHy with having served the Commu- 
nist cause in helping shape the State De- 
partment’s China policy. Currie was named 
in 1939 by Whittaker Chambers, principal 
witness against the convicted Alger Hiss, as 
a fellow traveler who never went quite so 
far as to join the Communist Party, accord- 
ing to the notes of former Assistant Secretary 
of State A. A. Berle, read at the second trial 
of Hiss. 

We find, therefore, that these two men, 
charged with playing with the Communists, 
were loaded on Chiang by Roosevelt, and we 
find that Browder was advising the State 
Department and the White House on what 
to do in China. At the end of an extended 
process, Chiang’s Nationalist Government 
lies in defeat, and the Communists are tri- 
umphant over all of China. Anybody who 
believes that every effect has a cause can 
draw the suitable inference. 

Now let us pursue Browder a bit further. 
In 1944 he published a book called Tehran, 
heralding the results of Roosevelt's first con- 
ference with Stalin, which had been held 
November 28 to December 1, 1943. Browder 
held that the Tehran decisions, which were 
wholly in Stalin's favor, should guide Amer- 
ican policy in war and peace. The book con- 
tains fulsome praise of Roosevelt, who had 
gambled at Tehran on the theory that, by 
conceding Stalin everything and denying him 
nothing, Soviet cooperation would be assured 
in the postwar world. 

On page 59 Browder said that Roosevelt’ 
defeat for a fourth term in 1944 was the mai 
hope for salvaging a negotiated peace 
preserve a base for fascism. On page 106, i1 
order to avert this fancied calamity, Browder 
recommended that partisanship in the elec- 
tion be suspended. On page 108 he u 1 
that Roosevelt be drafted by popu 
mand, and on page 109 that the p 
make Roosevelt’s campaign for hin 

“It must be a nonpartisan camp: 
Browder said. Here we have some grounds 
to suspect that what has variously been 
called the bipartisan, nonpartisan, and un- 
partisan policy really owes its au rship to 
the man who then was boss of the Commu- 
nist Party. 
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Browder certainly yielded to no one as a 
rooter for a fourth Roosevelt term, and after 
the election he claimed credit for Roosevelt's 
election,stating that Communist policies and 
work contributed essentially to the victory of 
November 7. The Yalta Conference, at which 
Roosevelt made further vast concessions to 
Stalin, among the most important of which 
was to give Russia strategic rights in China 
at the expense of Chiang’s Nationalists, had 
been held by the time Browder made this 
boast, and it was acclaimed by him as un- 
reservedly as were the results at Tehran: 
“Our interpretation of Tehran has been con- 
firmed by Yalta.” 

Browder had grant cause for satisfaction. 
Roosevelt had pardoned him in 1942 after 
14 months in prison on a 4-year sentence for 
obtaining a passport to Russia by fraud and 
perjury. He had been acepted by Roosevelt 
and his circle as an unofficial adviser. The 
China policy he favored was in process of 
paying out with a Vommunist triumph. 
Roosevelt had greatly helped toward that re- 
sult, and so had his pro-Communist agents, 

Browder had returned these favors by 
making a scarcely disguised appeal for Roose- 
velt’s selection hy acclamation as fourth-term 
President. He contended that Communists 
had contributed heavily to Roosevelt’s suc- 
cess, as was demonstrably true in New York 
State, where Roosevelt trailed 500,000 votes 
in the straight Republican-Democratic 
Party contest, but picked up 800,000 votes 
from the pro-Communist American Labor 
Party and the Socialist splinter Liberal 
Party, which had broken away from the 
Labor Party. 

Looking back, it is clear that the associa- 
tion between Browder and the Communists 
and Roosevelt was one for mutual profit. 
Roosevelt's dividends Were in domestic polite 
ical support and success; what Browder cole 
lected was for the benefit of Soviet Russia 
and world communism, which were enor- 
mously aggrandized by the Tehran and Yalta 
agreements which shaped the future of east- 
ern Europe and China. 

Roosevelt died a month after Yalta. A 
Mttle more than a month after that the 
Kremlin, through Jacques Duclos, French 
Communist leader, directed American Com- 
munists, who had masqueraded for the pre- 
ceding year under Browder’s leadership as a 
“political association,” to reconstitute them- 
selves as a revolutionary party. Browder was 
ditched as its leader. He had served Stalin 
well, but now that Roosevelt was dead and 
Russia had got from him everything it had 
sought, the new Soviet policy setting the 
stage for the cold war demanded hostility to 
everything American. Rocsevelt’s good 
friend, Browder, did not fit the requirement 
after his years of professing that Commu- 
nists Were merely advanced New Dealers, 





The Case for and Against the State 
Department 
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HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the Johns- 
town Democrat on April 26, 1950, entitled 
“The Case for and Against the State De- 
partment.” This forthright and frank 
discussion of the matters which vitally 
affect the security of our country and 


the integrity of our Government should 
give each and every person who reads 
this article cause for serious thought 
about the matters discussed. 

The editorial follows: 


THE CASE FOR AND AGAINST THE STATE DE- 
PARTMENT 


President Truman has added his voice to 
that of Secretary Acheson in meeting the 
attack on loyalty within the State Depart- 
ment spearheaded by Senator McCartnuy. 

The difficulty about this whole business is 
that both sides are oversimplifying the is- 
sues, overstating their cases. 

The picture is neither all black, as Sena- 
tor McCartHy would have us believe, nor 
all white, as Secretary Acheson and Presi- 
dent Truman would have us believe. There 
are a lot of gray hues. 

A circumstance that lends itself to this 
extremism, on both hands, is the background 
of this Nation’s attitude toward commu- 
nism and Communists in years gone by. 

From the vantage point of the Monday- 
morning quarterback, we in America have 
many mistakes in foreign policy to answer 
for. 

Some of these errors were sincere, honest 
blunders of the type that will continue to 
be made as long as the human element is a 
factor in government. Perhaps, in some 
far-off, future day, when we turn over to 
mechanical-brain machines the formulation 
of foreign policy, we shall be able to arrive 
at the correct, the wise, the all-knowing an- 
swer every time. 

On the other hand, some of these blun- 
ders were the result of dirty work at the 
cross roads. In the past, we have been led 
into erroneous conclusions because of the 
disloyalty and the subversive activities of 
a few experts and advisers. When intellec- 
tual crooks lead well-meaning men to false 
conclusions, however innocently on the part 
of the misled Government Officials, grave er- 
rors can result, and do result. And those 
errors can be just as fatal as though they 
were made by subverted officials—under their 
own power. 

The Truman administration now must 
realize this—although by some strange rule 
of politics, the present administration seems 
to think it cannot admit the truth publicly. 

For example, mistakes were made at 
Yalta—by President Roosevelt himself— 
which will have tragic significance in our 
foreign relations for 100 years. 

No one is trying to say that President 
Roosevelt was disloyal. But President Roose- 
velt, himself in ill health at the time, toe 
gether with many of his principal advisers, 
were giver a couple of bum steers on policy. 
And those bum steers, on top of which was 
piled boner after boner, finally resulted in 
the loss of China to the forces of commu- 
nism. 

These are skeletons in the Democratic ad- 
ministration’s closet. And Mr. Truman is 
eager that the dust of that closet be not 
disturbed. 

Other skeletons there are, too. Probably 
moré than any of us on the outside know 
about. But there are a few which briefly 
have been exposed to public view, however 
fleeting. 

Most dramatic of these, of course, was the 
Hiss case. And here the administration 
managed to stick its feet in its mouth. It 
was in the early phases of this exposé that 
the affair was described by President Tru- 
man himself as a red herring. 

Secretary Acheson also managed to get 
himself out on a limb for Hiss. It certainly 
was not in the best of good judgment that 
Mr. Acheson stupidly announced that he did 
not intend to turn his back on Alger Hiss, 
even though the latter had been convicted 
of what amounted to treason, 
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Perhaps the less said about the Coplon 
case, the better—for the Government. 
Then there was the case of Henry J, Wad. 
leigh, a former State Department employee 
who has confessed disloyalty, but has not 
been prosecuted because the statute of 
limitations ran out in the meantime. But 
nonetheless, here was proved subversion with. 

in the State Department. 

The Amerasia case, too, does not reflect 
credit upon past security practices of the 
State Department. In this affair, hundreds 
of top secret State Department documents 
were spirited out of the files and photo. 
graphed. The Amerasia case, incidentally 
likely will make the headlines again soon. 
New evidence has come to light which may 
make the FBI look like a bunch of chumps, 

A loyalty program has been set up by the 
Truman administration. And we don't hesi- 
tate to say—on the basis of what we learned 
in Washington last week during an editors’ 
meeting there—that in our opinion that loy- 
alty program is working. 

Now, of course, it’s possible to say that the 
administration locked the door after the 
horse was stolen. And, to a degree, there is 
justice in this charge. But at least there is 
this advantage to present loyalty screenings, 
It’s going to be pretty tough for anyone to 
steal any more horses. 

That security for the future isn’t enough 
to suit Senator McCartny, and those who 
side with him in this controversy. As we see 
it, however, Senator McCarTny, by the tactics 
he has used, is running the grave risk of 
doing more harm than good. 

Sure, root out the subversives. Sure, 
eliminate the poor security risks, due to 
moral turpitude. Sure, punish the guilty, 
when that can be done legally and within the 
framework of the Bill of Rights. 

But don’t burn down the school house, 
just because a teacher or two is suspected 
of being a bad security risk. 

From a very practical and a very real 
standpoint, the United States State Depart- 
ment must be maintained as a going, func- 
tioning, effective concern—even while it is 
being cleansed. 

The American State Department is an or- 
ganization of 19,000 persons. The infected 
personnel within the State Department— 
even giving McCartTuy the benefit of every 
doubt—was an infinitesimal fraction of 1 
percent of the total personnel. 

The vast majority of the employees of the 
State Department are loyal, sincere Ameri- 
cans who are earnestly trying to do the best 
job they know how to do at a time in world 
history when every bit of wisdom and coo!l- 
headedness is necessary if we are to win this 
ideological warfare—this “war that calls it- 
self peace,” to quote an ECA spokesman. 

We do our State Department and our 
national welfare a serious disservice if we 
make that job any harder than it needs to 
be made. And we seriously doubt that the 
best way to catch spies and perverts is to 
give the impression that the State Depart- 
ment is overrun with them, 

Senator McCarruy is a smart cookie. He's 
a smooth operator. As we listened to him, 
we were impressed by his abilities as an in- 
fighter. And he has kept it up long after 
most men would have coliapsed from over- 
exertion. 

But this is inescapable: Clear away the 
wreckage of the entire McCarthy crusade, 
and you discover that he has not made one 
single charge stand up in its entirety, That's 
not a gocd record. ; 

Even in the Lattimore case, the Wisconsin 
Senator’s charges have not been borne out 
100 percent. 

Professor Budenz says he has been told 
that Lattimore was a member of a Commu- 
nist cell. But Budenz says he does not know 
personally that Lattimore was a Communist. 
Nor was he willing to describe Lattimore a8 
the top Communist spy in America; in fact, 








nz went so far as to say that this charge 
CarTHY was not correct. 
ttimore is not yet proved to have 





b mmie infiltrationist. And no mat- 
, t conclusions about Lattimore any of 
- may have arrived at individually, in this 
country a man is innocent until he is proved 
I lity. 
" Lattimore has not been officially connected 
with the State Department for 5 years or so. 
He prepared a memorandum or two for the 
Department, but so did dozens of other 


»ple—who were not suspected or accused 
Communist leanings. 

The more we think about this business, 
the firmer we are in these conclusions: 

The Government has much to answer for 
in the past. The Government was not honest 
the people of the United States in fail- 
ng frankly to admit its past errors, made 
ther through innocent but stupid fumble- 
ss as the result of throat-cutting by 
ed advisers. 

Government would be in a much more 
ible position today—and able to with- 
the McCarthy blunderpass attack— 
iid come into court with completely 
lean hands. 

yer, much of what McCartny is 
sh * at already has been taken care of— 
beginning back in 1947. 

The danger of the McCarthy attack is 
that it breaks down morale within the De- 
partment, among the thousands of loyal 
Americans; interferes with the effectiveness 
e Department in dealing with today’s 

problems, by diverting the time and 













vo 


ion of foreign policy leaders from their 
real job to the task of defending the De- 
rtment; and, as a result of these circum- 
strengthens the Communist cause 
kening the effectiveness of our ma- 

ry to counter it. 
On top of all this, McCartiy’s tactics have 


made a mockery of democratic principles in 
his resort to the weapons of guilt by associa- 
ti id guilt by coincidence. 

Altogether, it hasn’t been a pretty perform- 


It is one that we will look back on, some 
day, with misgivings, if not with shame. 





A Day of Memory, Contemplation, and 
Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
i to the attention of my colleagues 
owing editorial which appeared 
v York Herald Tribune of Sun- 
day, May 7: 

HEIR WorDS THEIR MONUMENT” 
Vhe does not,” as Jewish tradition holds, 
monuments for the righteous; their 
are their monuments.” Indeed, it is 
} in all faiths; the monument is 
t of what men thought, or suffered, 
ed in their time, and no memorial 
t up afterward can carry a greater 
¢ than that which is infused into it 
Spirit of those to whose memory it 


7 


d. It is for this reason, and in this 


u n, that the Jewish Theological Semi- 
n Suggested May 7 as a day of memory, 
Cc taplation, and study which would pro- 
= 1 supremely fitting, if intangible, mon- 


t to the 6,000,000 Jews who perished in 
ightful persecutions of the last dozen 
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The victims are too many to remember— 
except in certain hearts, still burdened with 
some tiny fragment of the tragedy—as the 
individuals which they were. But it was 
& culture which was crushed together with 
the lives of those who served it. It was a 
culture woven of many brilliant strands— 
the scientific criticism of the German Jews, 
the saintless of the Polish-Jewish tradition, 
the Talmudic scholarship of the Lithuanian 
tradition, and many more. The men and 
women are dead; but this, the product of 
their minds and consciences, lives and should 
be kept alive in their memory. This is the 
spirit of the May 7 observance throughout 
the country; this is the meaning of the me- 
morial month of study set aside this year to 
the works of the Rabbi Akiba, one of the 
great Jewish spiritual teachers and an earlier 
martyr, at the hands of Roman savagery, of 
Judaism, Here is a truly living monument, 
intangible but enduring, and fully worthy 
of those whom it commemorates. 





The Medical Services Team in Today’s 
Defense Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 19590 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Richard L. Meiling, M. D., Director of 
Medical Services, Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, before the annual convention 
of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Thursday, May 4, 1950: 


Tue MEDIcAL SERVICES TEAM IN TODAY’S 
DEFENSE FORCES 


It is a pleasure to spend this period with 
you and to discuss the current work of the 
medical services in the armed forces. 

With the changes which have taken place 
in our defense forces during the past 3 years, 
it is not surprising that there have been some 
corresponding changes in the medical serv- 
ices which support them. These organic 
changes in our military forces were not just 
the result of legislation; they were a con- 
crete reflection of the fact that concepts of 
warfare, and our means of defending our- 
selves in such a war, have changed radically. 
On all sides, we see evidence that man’s sci- 
entific and mechanical achievements have 
thrust us into a new and challenging era, 
The plans of our military medical services 
must be revised in some respects if we are 
to keep step with the total defense plan. 

The advances in the field of medicine and 
the allied sciences during the past few years 
have influenced the basis upon which mod- 
ern medical defense plans are developed. 
Our ability to keep the fighting man in fight- 
ing trim has been vastly improved. Ob- 
viously the expanding importance of such 
things as the vaccines, serums, antibiotics— 
biologicals of all types—and a host of others 
means an even greater emphasis on the role 
of the pharmacist, whether in uniform or in 
civilian practice. It is a part of our broad 
mission of keeping the greatest number of 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen at combat-duty 
posts for the greatest number of hours. 

Yet these same new advances have served 
to demonstrate again a trend in medicine 
which is fast becoming an obvious fact. That 


is the emergence of medical care as a team 
concept. 


The more we have come to under- 
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stand the complex human mechanism, the 
more we have tended to branch off into spe- 
cial fields of investigation and therapy. We 
now are at the place where one of the biggest 
needs is to reform these many contributors 
into a cohesive working unit which will 
pool and concentrate their combined knowl- 
edge and skills upon the requirements of the 
medical problem and, where applicable, on 
the needs of the patient himself. 

Let’s take a look at the present-day mili- 
tary medical services and the organization 
with the Department of Defense. 

The Office of Medical Services, of which I 
am Director, was established a year ago as an 
integral part of the Office of Secretary of De- 
fense. The Director of Medical Services is 
responsible for establishing and controlling 
policies, programs, and standards of military 
medical services, and for exercising general 
direction, authority, and control over the 
administration and utilization of personnel 
and facilities throughout the health services 
of the Armed Forces. 

The appointment of a civilian physician 
as Director of Medical Services is the appli- 
cation of the time-honored American con- 
cept of civilian control of the military pol- 
icies in our Nation’s defense organization. 
Through this we are achieving a close work- 
ing relation between the professional men in 
uniform and their colleagues in civil life— 
a@ relationship which must be constantly 
maintained if the health programs of armed 
forces are to match the high professional 
level of care in this Nation generally. 

The organization of the Office of Medical 
Services is built around three divisions, each 
headed by a general or flag officer of the three 
military departments. 

The plans and policy division is a long- 
range planning group, working with such 
agencies as the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Munitions Board for the development of ma- 
jor programs and strategic and tactical 
value. 

The program coordination division is con- 
cerned with current medical activities of the 
three military departments at the broad pro- 
gram level. Major policy matters such as the 
joint utilization of hospitals and other med- 
ical facilities as well as joint utilization of 
highly specialized personnel, are developed 
and promulgated. 

The third division is the Civil and Mill- 
tary Health Interrelations Division, which 
deals with a large number of agencies and 
organizations whose work is directly related 
to the health programs of the armed forces. 
These include such groups as the National 
Security Resources Board, American Na- 
tional Red Cross, National Research Council, 
United States Public Health Service, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, foreign military med- 
ical services and civilian professional or- 
ganizations. 

The Surgeons General of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force are responsible for the opera- 
tion of the medical and health activities in 
their respective departments. They meet 
with the Director of Medical Services weekly 
or oftener as members of a military medical 
advisory council, to discuss the many med- 
ical and allied problems of the Armed Forces. 

In addition, the chiefs of the several aux- 
iliary corps in all three departments are reg- 
ularly available to the Director of Medical 
Services and are consulted on their special 
interests and problems. 





An important part of the policy-making 
pattern is the Armed Forces C ! 
visory Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Charles P. Cooper and composed of emi- 
nent physicians and dentists. This commit- 


tee which considers major problems 
in the armed forces and which report 
rectly to Secretary of Defense Louis Johr 
represents some of the finest professional 
talent and experience in the Nation and has 
performed an outstanding service for the 
Defense Establishment and for the country. 
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In the time we have here this morning, 
it is not possible to discuss all the current 
programs of the military medical services, yet 
it seems important for us to briefly cover 
some of the most outstanding ones. They 
have a basic importance in the over-all health 
plans for our military forces and therefore 
are of direct interest to you in the pharmacy 
proiession, 

For some time we have followed the »olicy 
of joint utilization of military hospitals, 
which I mentioned a moment ago. This 
means that the man or woman who wears 
the uniform of any branch of service may 
be hospitalized in the nearest hospital which 
is equipped to care for him, whether that be 
an Army, Navy, or Air Force facility. This 
policy was dictated by the simplest princi- 
ples of good management. For the sake of 
the patient, it is important that he be treat- 
ed promptly—which means in the nearest 
hospital. For efficient utilization of profes- 
sional manpower, the available personnel 
must be distributed in such a way that they 
may serve the greatest number of patients. 
For the conservation of time, Money, and 
equipment, the wastage of unnecessary trans- 
portation must be eliminated. For all these 
reasons, joint utilization is the policy of the 
Department of Defense. It means conserva- 
tion of critical national health resources in 
time of emergency. 

Many of you are familiar with the out- 
standing job which has been and is being 
done by the Armed Services Medical Pro- 
curement Agency. This agency was devel- 
oped by the military medical services some 
20 months before the Unification Act be- 
came the law of the land. The organization, 
which serves as a joint agency for the pro- 
curement of all medical supplies, drugs, 
equipment, and related matériel for all three 
of the military services, is an excellent ex- 
ample of interservice coordination in action. 
The combined purchasing functions of the 
agency have been welcomed by the industries 
which supply are Armed Forces, by the mili- 
tary departments themselves, and by the 
hospitals, clinics, and other facilities which 
depend upon them for supplies. 

Operating from one central headquarters 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., the Armed Services 
Medical Procurement Agency has simplified 
the maintenance of stock levels in all three 
departments; it has minimized the losses 
from out-dated drugs, biologicals, and so 
forth, and has done an exceptionally fine job 
in the testing and analysis of supplies and 
materials purchased for the Armed Forces, 
New programs are constantly being developed 
by this agency and the staffs of the military 
medical services to further improve the med- 
ical supply program. 

As we pursue these and many other pro- 
grams which make up the modern health 
organization of the Department of Defense, 
I am constantly impressed with the need for 
concerted team effort to reach our goals, 
The growing complexity of the demands 
which are made upon us in providing broad 
health services for the military forces de- 
mands the combined knowledge and effort of 
many individuals and groups. We cannot 
meet our responsibility in any other way. 

For this reason I take this occasion to 
welcome the pharmacist to this team. I 
should like also to comment briefly upon the 
pharmacist in uniform, both as to the oppor- 
tunities for him and the contribution which 
he can make to the defense team. 

First, let us acknowledge that the actual 
number of assignments for full-time prac- 
ticing pharmacists in the military forces is 
somewhat limited. The large hospitals re- 
quire full-time pharmacists, as well as a few 
other installations. hese are important 

ignments, yet they do not add up to a 
large total. There is a much larger number 
of positions throughout the services in 
which the officer’s principal duty is the man- 
egement of a pharmacy, with other Medical 


Department duties performed as part of the 
staff organization. Additional billets are 
provided in various technical control work 
and in testing and research laboratories, as 
well as for the development of specifications, 
requirements, and procurement. 

But I should like to discuss with you to- 
day a concept which I believe warrants con- 
sideration by you and by your association. 
Under present organization and staffing ar- 
rangements, pharmacy officers are commis- 
sioned in the Medical Service Corps. From 
this corps must come the officers who will 
hold responsible posts throughout many 
phases of medical and allied work. It is in 
the Medical Service Corps that the military 
medical services must find able, responsible 
men to serve in hospital administration, re- 
search, and testing projects, medical supply, 
staff assignments, command duties within 
the medical services and a host of other vi- 
tally important duties. 

For most of these assignments, there is 
no standard background of education and 
training. If you were responsible for choos- 
ing individuals for these important tasks, 
to whom would you turn? I believe you 
would seek men with a sound professional 
background, whose training and expcrience 
made them specially informed of medical 
needs and problems, and who by education, 
association, and knowledge were prepared to 
become key members of this medical team. 

In short, I believe you would turn to the 
pharmacist. 

To the pharmacist who finds a definite 
attraction in the military service, who de- 
rives a sense of personal and professional 
satisfaction from the stimulation of military 
medical problems, and who brings to his 
work a sense of devotion to the defense 
needs of our country, it is an attractive and 
gratifying career. The different interests of 
the individual ofxcers can lead to a variety 
of assignments. This past week, I spent con- 
siderable time with the amphibious and air- 
borne troops, in both water and airborne 
landing cperations. The famed Eighty-sec- 
ond Airborne Division had five pharmacists 
“hitting the sik” with their respective com- 
mands. These officers, fully trained in the 
military problem of an airborne operation, 
were actually in the air and on the ground 
to supply the first phase of the professional 
medical care—an essential part of the med- 
ical teamwork. Today these officers are com- 
pany commanders; tomorrow they will be 
staff officers, logisticians, mobilization ex- 
perts, etc., in the fleld of medical military 
planning. 

When the pharmacist extends his interests 
to broader fields of leadership, he is pur- 
suing exactly the same path which other 
professional men take as they rise in their 
chosen field. What happens to the profes- 
sional man who demonstrates his compe- 
tence and earns a place of respect among 
his associates? He soon finds himself re- 
sponsible for problems of management, of 
establishing relations with a variety of groups 
related to medical care, for taking leader- 
ship in his community—in short, for tack- 
ling and solving many problems which lead 
him, far above the confines of his specialty. 

This is the history of every professional 
man who has demonstrated a capacity for 
leadership. It is the course of real oppor- 
tunity for the pharmacist in military service. 
The pharmacist is a valuable member of the 
health services in the practice of pharmacy— 
yet his true future lies in his opportunity to 
go on to more and more responsible posts. 

Members of the pharmacy profession have 
demonstrated many times in our history 
that they are completely capable of handling 
large-scale responsibilities, both in civil and 
military posts. You are aware, no doubt, 


that David Henshaw, a practicing pharma- 
cist of Boston, rose to a place of respect and 
distinction in our Nation when he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Navy in 1843, 


Since 
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that time, many of your profession have 
served with distinction in Civic positions “ 
great responsibility. 

The need for men of outstanding ability 
is greater today than ever before. The Medi- 
cal Service Corps will bear a heavy responsi. 
bility if this country should again be forced 
into an armed conflict. It looks to the 
pharmacy profession to provide both prac- 
ticing pharmacists and a source of trained 
professional men who can respond to the de. 
mands for a variety of essential and responsi. 
ble posts in the military medical services, 
Whether the pharmacist elects to serve in 
testing and research, in administration, jn 
supply, in staff or command work depends 
upon individual preferences and aptitudes. 
Not every pharmacist is capable of assuming 
these command responsibilities, just as some 
civilian pharmacists are not able to extend 
their interests beyond the practice of pre- 
scription pharmacy. Yet for the pharmacist 
who has vision and the capacity for leader. 
ship, the military medical services offer a 
real challenge, broad opportunities, and an 
important place on the medical team which 
serves our Nation’s fighting forces, 





Recovery in Midcareer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorop, 
I include the following article entitled 
“Recovery in Midcareer,” which was 
written by Mr. Boris Shishkin, Director 
of the European Labor Division, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration: 


RECOVERY IN MIDCAREER 


(By Boris Shishkin, Director, European Labor 
Division, Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration) 


April 16 was the halfway mark on the road 
toward European recovery. That date round- 
ed out 2 years since the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation was formed 
to unite 19 governments of Europe in a com- 
mon task. Their task was to rally the coun- 
tries of western Europe from their divergent, 
and often conflicting, economic paths, and 
guide them along an agreed course toward 
agreed goals of recovery and reconstruction, 
made attainable by a 4-year program of 
American aid. 

It is not unusual to hear the European 
recovery program described as if it consisted 
entirely of dollars provided by American tax- 
payers and spent for the benefit of Europeans. 
Such a description is doubly wrong. 

This program, envisaged by General 
Marshall and known as the Marshall plan, is 
made up of three elements. The first 1s 
self-help. As President Truman made it 
plain from the outset, the United States 
would help only those countries that help 
themselves. And no one can deny today that 
much of the progress from the economic 
disease and disaster of 2 years ago towal 
economic health has been due to the earnes t, 
often desperate, effort of Europeans them- 
selves, within the limited resources and dis- 
rupted lives of their own countries. 

The second main ingredient of the ERP 
is mutual assistance. To be eligible for the 
American aid, European countries must help 
each other, And help each other they (> 
Age-long barriers have been swept aside m= 
a mutual effort to stabilize currencies, t0 












f rote the transfer of money and credit, 
+, make way for expanding trade and to 
rriers to migration of workers. Mu- 
efforts of several countries have been 
improve production of food, to pro- 
mmon source of hydroelectric power 
tablish European-wide exchange of 
1 assistance. 

¢ rd and the most important element 
of the European program is the availability 
-¢ American dollar aid provided under the 
Marshall plan. For these are the dollars 
which Europe needs, and does not have, to 
materials, machinery, and equip- 
the rebuilding of her 


€ 


buy raw 
m essential for 


Most of these things European countries 
buy from the United States. So that by far 
est proportion of the dollar aid to 


Eur pe is actually spent directly in the 
american market and provides the source of 
income for the American worker, farmer, 
inve r, and trader. 

But even the much smaller proportion of 
Mershall-aid dollars with which European 
countries make recovery purchases in Canada, 
Latin America, and other markets are event- 


ually spent in the United States for the pur- 
chase of American goods. This is true be- 
cause the receipt of these recovery dollars 
enables the other countries to buy from the 
United States products which they want but 
would not have otherwise bought. 
America’s aid to Europe is, therefore, not 
a charity. The fact is that during the last 
2 years many American workers and farm- 
ers derived their employment and income 
m the production of export goods essen- 


tial for European recovery, which Europe 
would not have been able to buy without the 
Marshall aid. At the level of some $3,000,- 


000,000 projected for the third year of the 
ERP, nearly 1,000,000 American industrial and 
farm workers will receive employment due 
to the Marshall plan. 

Yet the reason American labor has given 
solid support to the European recovery pro- 
gram has not been a selfish one. The 
heaviest contributor among others in the 
American community, the worker, has under 
written his share in the earnest desire to 
lend a helping hand to our neighbors in 
Europe in their time of dire need. 

Along with his fellow Americans who also 
worked and fought for freedom in the war, 
he has known that a Europe impoverished 
and submerged in distress cannot resist Com- 

unist penetration from within or the threat 
of Communist attack from without. 

The American worker has been willing to 
ielp Europe get up on her feet and start on 
the road to self-government, self-sufficiency, 

nd self-respect because that is his road and 
I ise that is the road to peace. 

What has the Marshall plan meant to the 
workers of Europe? At the halfway mile- 

ne of its progress, the European recovery 

‘am has already established a record of 
accomplishment in two respects most 

to Europe’s workers. 
Inflation was sweeping over Europe when 

ERP began. The buying power of wages 

windling from week to week as prices 
spiraling up, and black markets were 

I round in many European countries. 

Marshall plan has made it possible to 

< the most violent forces of inflation. 

‘urbed, inflation would have quickly re- 
d | the masses of European consumers to 

vation. It would have brought back 
¢ and paralyzed productive activity. 

4 y prices and currencies in western Eu- 
tope have been generally stabilized. 

\ n the ERP started, production in Eu- 
‘S at alow ebb. Raw materials were 

; and could not be bought with infla- 
n-ridden currencies. Many plants were 
vn for the lack of fuel and power. Others 
led machinery replacement parts and 
“ven simple tools. The program has pumped 
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into the arteries of the European economy a 
flow of materials, machinery, and equipment. 
Provision of these critical industrial needs 
has made it possible to raise the production 
index 20 percent above the 1938 norm and 
maintain high levels of employment in the 
majority of the participating countries. 

To bring to a war-exhausted continent a 
large measure of economic stability has been 
no mean achievement. To lift production 
volume from a low mark to one-fifth above 
the prewar level in the short space of 2 years 
has been a feat without precedent in the 
annals of Europe. 

Eut the very progress of the program has 
brought European industry face to face with 
the demands for far-reaching change. 
Muscle-bound in custom, often obsolete in 
method and organization, industrial enter- 
prise can no longer seek shelter in protected 
markets from the challenge of modern tech- 
nology in production and distribution. 

It has become clear that Europe cannot 
remain divided into a number of independ- 
ent economic compartments and at the same 
time achieve an expanding market sustained 
by a rising standard of living. And the ERP 
countries have embarked upon the task of 
chopping down trade barriers in order to free 
the flow of commerce within Europe. 

It has become equally clear that the old- 
fashioned methods of production, geared to 
high profit from limited output, cannot 
withstand the fresh winds of competition 
fanned by freer trade. Traditional methods 
are simply not efficient enough to enable Eu- 
ropean manufacturers to compete in the dol- 
lar market or to yield the low-cost products 
within reach of the mass of European 
consumers. 

The ERP countries are now coming to 
grips with this problem. The vast reservoir 
of technical know-how accumulated in the 
United States—especially in the last dec- 
ade—has been, for the most part, a closed 
book to many European industries. What is 
more, neither European employers nor Eu- 
ropean unionists have pursued the twin ob- 
jective of high wages and mass production 
for a wide and competitive market which so 
largely has been the practice in the United 
States. 

Today the ERP is opening this closed door 
to modern technology and providing Euro- 
pean industrialists and unionists the oppor- 
tunity to study the huge American workshop. 
It is likewise stimulating a brisk exchange of 
industrial experience and technology among 
the European countries themselves. 

As a part of the new productivity drive in 
Europe, a number of countries are establish- 
ing national productivity centers where a 
competent native technical staff will co- 
ordinate the program, usually under the di- 
rection of a board on which management 
and labor are both represented. These cen- 
ters, whose work is expected to carry on after 
the Marshall plan, will not only help bring 
modern industrial techniques within reach 
of the country’s industry but will also make 
studies to help assure that the benefits of 
higher productivity are equitably shared and 
that high employment is sustained with a 
minimum of dislocation. 

To meet the productivity program thus 
formulated by each country, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration is providing a 
number of forms of technical assistance. 
This aid makes it possible for teams of manu- 
facturers, technicians, and trade-unionists 
to visit the United States and to have a 
first-hand look at the broad range of Amer- 
ican industrial activity and labor-manage- 
ment relations. Groups from particular in- 
dustries have been making more specific and 
detailed studies of organization and engi- 
neering of production in the related indus- 
tries in America. 

When these teams return to Europe they 
make their knowledge of new techniques 
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available to wider audiences. In the mean- 
time American teams of consultants are 
coming to Europe to study the technical 
problems of industries there and give ad- 
vice based on the American experience. 

As a part of this program digests are being 
prepared from the major technical publica- 
tions in the United States, and samples of 
appropriate American products are being pro- 
vided for analysis by Europeans. Aijdes in 
the training and retraining of workers to 
help them meet the requirements of new 
technology are also provided. 

Such a comprehensive drive to increase the 
productivity of European industry is no easy 
task. In too many parts of the European 
industrial scene it will mean uprooting the 
deeply ingrown tradition of production 
limited to the requirements of a limited mar- 
ket. This has been made possible by fenc- 
ing industrial enterprises and groups of en- 
terprises within a solid wall of agreements, 
sheltering the producer against the risks of 
competition and protecting the less efficient 
producers in the cartel. 

Where this economic pattern has shaped 
the growth of economic life, all segments 
of the community, including the labor move- 
ment, bent their practices to fit this design. 
In many European countries this restricted 
pattern still prevails. But industrial re- 
sources of Europe must be freed from its 
stifling grip if the living standards of the 
great mass of European workers are to be 
raised and if European products are to com- 
pete in the world market. 

To become strong and dynamic the Euro- 
pean economy must also have a mobile labor 
force. Yet European labor is traditionally 
static. In modern times the workers of 
Europe moved only when they fled—as they 
nave fled hunger, privation, and religious and 
political persecution. Vith the exception 
of limited seasonal migration, there has been 
little movement from region to region, from 
country to country, from industry to indus- 
try. The European worker is wedded to his 
community and trade. 

The obstacles to the free movement of 
workers in Europe are many. But the most 
important of all is the extremely acute 
housing shortage, which continues to plague 
virtually all European countries. Unable to 
mcve to new and better jobs or to jobs suit- 
able for the particular workers’ skills, a siza- 
ble proportion of European workers are not 
working on jobs for which they are best 
fitted and not getting the pay their skills 
could earn. 

The ECA, in close cooperation with the 






OEEC, has already done much to increase 
the mobility of workers within Europe. 
Agreements have been reached to resettle 


the unemployed workers of one country in 
other countries offering employment oppor- 
tunities. Cooperative programs have been 
developed for industrial training and re- 
training. Employment services of individual 
countries have established cooperative ar- 
rangements going beyond national bounda- 
ries. And a substantial beginning has been 
made to assist the construction of low-cost 
housing for workers near the jobs on which 
workers could be employed. 

Utilizing the resources and the experi- 
ences of the ILO which has long been work- 
ing on these problems, an enlarged pro- 
gram of technical assistance is being de- 
veloped with added intensity. A beginning 
has also been made in the larger task of fa- 
cilitating migration overseas—mainly to 
Latin America, Australia, and the dependent 
overseas territories of ERP countries—trom 
the parts of Europe having a large surplus 
population. 

Italy and Western Germany are two coun- 
tries in which the problem of excess popu- 
lation is critical. Assistance to further mi- 
gration from these surplus areas has already 
been provided under the ERP in Italy, and 
the ILO is looked to as a base for a 
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broader program of technical assistance to 
help European migration overseas. 

If markets within western Europe expand, 
productivity increases and the real income 
of the mass of the workers is improved with 
the aid of the ERP, the prospect of sustained 
high employment in Europe will remain well 
assured. A large share of the responsibility 
for the attainment of these objectives rests 
upon the free trade-unions of Europe. It 
is up to the European trade-union move- 
ment to make sure that the benefits of 
recovery, increased productivity, and freer 
trade are shared equitably among the various 
groups in the economy. 

Free trade-unions,in Europe showed states- 
manship and remarkable restraint in their 
wage demands during the period of inflation 
following the war. To these unions goes a 
large measure of credit for the winning of 
Europe’s postwar battle against inflation. 

The free labor movement of Europe today 
is ready to cooperate in a program to raise 
industrial productivity providing it is 
carried out within the context of full em- 
ployment and in the framework of policy 
designed to translate the benefits of higher 
productivity into lower prices and higher 
wages. 

Despite the bitter and insidious attacks 
from the Cominform, the European recovery 
program is succeeding by bringing vitality 
and stimulating a healthy flow of produc- 
tion and trade to western Europe. It is giv- 
ing new assurance of growth and strength 
in a Europe only recently dominated by 
devastation and despair. A healthy and 
strong Europe arising upon the solid founda- 
tion of a vigorous productive effort need not 
fear the future. 

Aided by the ERP and set firmly toward the 
objective of rising income and full employ- 
ment, Europe will easily throw back the 
challenge of communism and give the lie 
to the prophecies of doom spread by the 
Communist agents. 

We in America have a special obligation 
to keep the faith with the workers of Eu- 
rope. They look to us in America for making 
good on a task well begun but which today 
stands only half done. It must be com- 
pleted. 

The structure of economic coperation we 
are helping the Europeans to build must be 
brought to its full completion in the next 


2 years. Unfinished, it would make a fail- 
ure of our purpose. Completed, it will stand 
forever as the pivotal structure in the larger 
building of a prosperous and peaceful world. 





Home Demonstration Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, 
this first week in May is known as Home 
Demonstration Week and is a noteworthy 
occasion to at least 3,000,000 women 
who during the past year have taken part 
in a great homemakers’ educational 
movement. These women, found in ev- 
ery county of the United States as well 
as in the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, are marking another 
milestone in their progress toward wiser 
and more skillful management of their 
homes. 

You may hear about and perhaps see 
for yourself what a neighbor or friend 


has accomplished through this practical, 
down-to-earth method of getting and 
applying knowledge to family and home 
problems. Rural women are placing 
their achievements on exhibit during 
Home Demonstration Week. 

The information and help needed to 
produce these results was obtained from 
some 3,500 home-demonstration agents. 
The agents are specially trained in the 
arts and sciences of homemaking and 
have direct channels to the resources of 
the land-grant institutions and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. They live in the county seat and 
belong to the community which they 
serve. Each is a member of the agricul- 
tural extension team which serves our 
farm areas and is supported coopera- 
tively by the Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

When added up, the results of the 
work of home-demonstration agents, in 
some 56,000 communities, is impressive. 
For example, some million and a half 
families improved their methods of can- 
ning, freezing, drying, or storing their 
food products. More than 200,000 in- 
creased the efficiency of their kitchens, 
Twice that number did some planting 
and improving of their home grounds 
with the advice and help of the home- 
demonstration agent. Statistics for 
family health, child training, clothing, 
nutrition and other fields of home eco- 
nomics are equally impressive. These 
achievements were made possible be- 
cause nearly half a million volunteer 
local leaders willingly cooperated in at- 
tending special training schools and then 
took the information back to their own 
club or group. 

Rural people have indeed been for- 
tunate in developing such an educational 
movement which brings to women in 
their own homes all the newer knowledge 
in the arts and sciences of homemaking 
as well as the basic information needed 
for good family living. 

At present more than two-thirds of the 
counties in the United States have home- 
demonstration agents. In the other 
counties, approximately 600 of them, the 
county agricultural agent gives women 
and girls some services in the field of 
home economics. I hope the system will 
steadily progress to the point where 
every county will have a home-demon- 
stration agent—trained women to do the 
necessary teaching, not only in rural 
a but in the urban communities as 
well, 

I have seen home-demonstration work 
pay dividends in my own State. I have 
seen girls taught to design and make 
clothes for themselves and the members 
of their families. I have seen the help 
given women in combining unlikely ma- 
terial with skill and hard work to make 
their homes livable and comfortable. 

Better homes have inspired women to 
extend their efforts toward improving 
their communities and their States. We 
are proud of their achievements in rural 
areas for they mean healthier, happier, 
more effective citizens. 

But all homes are not in the country. 
We have homes in the city, too. City 
women are also faced with the problem 
of feeding and caring for their families, 
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of making their homes more convenient 
and comfortable. The city woman. too, 
is eager to make the best home pos ble 
for her family. She wants to lear 
about labor-saving techniques for a 
homemaking tasks and to know about 
newer discoveries in science which might 
help her in caring for her family. 

Some cities, notably Buffalo and Syraq. 
cuse, N. Y., have retained the services 
of a home- demonstration agent sine 
the First World War. A few other cities 
such as Baltimore, Md., and Portland, 
Oreg., have quite recently established a 
successful home-demonstration service 
for their residents. There are other 
scattered examples but they are few and 
far between. By and large, the woman 
in the city still does not have ready 
access to this practical, out-of-school 
education which she needs for her home- 
making job—an opportunity which the 
rural woman in general does have. 

I believe that this inequality should 
be corrected—that the time has come 
when city women too should have avail- 
able the help of home-demonstration 
agents. State and loca! governments 
should be encouraged to provide such 
services in the same way as it is pro- 
vided for rural people through the Coop- 
erative Agricultural Extension Service, 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannan paid 
a well-deserved tribute to the work of 
rural women during Home Demonstra- 
tion Week. He told them: “It is in the 
home that great achievements in com- 
munity life, in national life, and in the 
development of modern civilization itsel: 
have their inspiration and their stimulus. 
So, yours is indeed a challenging re- 
sponsibility.” 

I am not unmindful of the excellent 
educational work done in the public 
schools by vocational teachers of home 
economics. They have approached the 
problem in a fundamental way with good 
results. But, in addition, a movement is 
needed in which the city homemakcrs 
themselves take the leadership. 

On April 3, approximately 175 men and 
women, leaders in the rural communities 
of my own State of Connecticut, met at 
the University of Connecticut at Stor 
to consider agricultural policy. One of 
the recommendations coming out of this 
conference asked that “more consume! 
education in foods and nutrition be 
inaugurated as soon as possible in urban 
areas” and suggested that “urban areas 
should have available educational work 
in foods and nutrition similar to that 
available to farm people.” 

This attitude on the part of rural 
people in one State is perhaps significant 
for the country as a whole. 

The theme of Home Demonstration 
Week is “Today’s home builds tomor- 
row’s world.” It is just as true | 
“tomorrow’s world depends on toc 


home” meaning all homes, in the city, ‘0 
the small town, on the farm. 
President Truman in his messase ‘9 


rural women on the occasion of ho! 
Demonstration Week said: 


Our homes are as important to the coun- 
try as they are dear to each of us. Our homes 
are the basis of our democratic freed 
Most of our work is done with the home 11 
mind. Home is where we turn the moer! 








nders of science into better, healthier, 
nanpier living. Home is where we develop 


citizens, and where we lay the founda- 
r community and world-wide under- 


All of us can agree with the President 
on the importance of the home to the 
welfare of the Nation. The welfare and 
the improvement of the home is our con- 
ern A practical education system has 
een provided for assisting homemakers 
n rural areas. It is past the experi- 
mental stage and now should be ex- 
t 1 to homemakers in our cities. 





Section IV of Current Appropriation Bill 
Is [mpractical and Shou!d Be Deleted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of establishing some control 
over deficit and supplemental appropria- 
ions is a very important one, and a very 
Id one as well, having plagued the Mem- 
s of Congress from the earliest days 
of the Republic up to the present. We 
uld all like nothing better than to do 
f with deficit appropriations alto- 
gether, but under the democratic system 
of government as it has developed in this 
country, this is hardly possible. In order 
to accomplish such a purpose, it would 
be necessary to have firm estimates of 
both revenues and expenditures, neither 
of which is possible. Much as we would 
like to know exactly what revenues will 
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be available for appropriation under ex- 
i g laws, it is impossible to see far 
enough into the future to determine with 


any great degree of precision what effect 


changes in the general economic situa- 
tion may have upon tax receipts 6 or 9 
months or a year from now. 

S'‘milarly, we would like to be able to 
maxe appropriations for the various de- 
baritments and agencies of the Govern- 


ment on the basis of firm estimates of 


t it would cost to operate them 
through a 12-month period, but here 
in there are many variable and un- 
The Federal Gov- 


rnment has, for instance, committed 
lf to paying the costs of administra- 
tion for certain aspects of the social- 
‘ity program. If a change in eco- 
homie conditions causes an unforeseen 
‘case in the number of persons apply- 

r unemployment compensation, the 
administrative costs for this activity will 
ll e and the Congress will be faced 
the responsibility for paying the 


predictable factors. 
t 
] 


the number, size, and complexity of 
problems of this character now con- 

ing us, or that may confront us at 
any time in the future, almost staggers 
the imagination. There is the problem 
0! veterans’ benefits which have had a 
y, throughout the years, “of growing 
and growing the more as they grow 
older.” The costs of national defense in 
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a world in which peace is so uncertain 
cannot be estimated very far into the 
future or very accurately. Our vast 
foreign commitments, which are all a 
part of the defense picture, are subject 
to similar uncertainties. There are fur- 
ther uncertainties connected with public 
works, the volume and cost of which is 
bound to depend, to some extent, on the 
general economic situation. Even in an 
established undertaking like the post 
Office, there are large areas of uncer- 
tainty. These situations all point to the 
urgent need of action on the part of the 
Congress itself to establish some sound 
and workable procedure for financial 
planning. 

In the complicated social and economic 
structure of the present day, such situ- 
ations as I have so briefly referred to, 
are bound to arise. As a result, we are 
confronted by a dilemma. On the one 
hand, as a matter of good financial man- 
agement, we desire by every suitable 
means at our disposal to eliminate the 
necessity for deficiency and supple- 
mental appropriations, while on the 
others, we are confronted by numerous 
emergency situations involving expendi- 
tures which are often necessary if the 
Government is to discharge its responsi- 
bility to its citizens. Many of these situ- 
ations involve questions of human need. 
So far as I am concerned, I can see only 
one possible choice, when confronted by 
these alternatives. I firmly believe in 
the importance of good financial man- 
agement, but when attempts at such 
management result in the paralysis of 
essential Government activities and in 
1eedless injury to individual citizens, I 
prefer to cast my vote for the continu- 
ous functioning of such services for our 
citizens. At an appropriate time, I shall 
propose an amendment covering these 
provisions of H. R. 7726. 





The Bite Is On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to include the timely editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of May 
5, 1950. This pithy editorial points out 
the fraud to the taxpayers of this coun- 
try in the financing of the Democratic 
political circus to be held in Chicago on 
Monday, May 15, by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue having issued a ruling 
that contributions for financing the 
show are deductible items for computing 
income tax of the contributors. 

The editorial is as follows: 


SPONTANEOUS RECEPTION 


The Chicago branch of the Pendergast 
party of humanity is out putting the clip on 
businessmen for $250,000 to lay red carpeting 
on the streets for Harry Truman on his com- 
ing 3-day visit. Truman is coming here to 
play politics with a brass band in behalf of 
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himself, his party, and Scorr Lucas, his wob- 
bling candidate for Senator. He says, and 
his managers say, that the stampede is 
wholly nonpolitical. 

This is fraudulent enough, but the fraud is 
compounded when the boys in charge of his 
entertainment tell the businessmen they are 
soliciting, that any contributions to the New 
Deal kitty are deductible from income tax 
either as business expense or a gifts to a 
nonpartisan civic cause. 

This view has been propounded by the 
Democratic chairman of the State racing 
commission and by another worthy who 
kicked through with $4,000 for Democratic 
campaigning, while his wife gave $2,000 
Their precedent may be that the Democratic 
Party was exempted by its own Bureau of 
Internal Revenue from tax liability on the 
$420,009 proceeds of the cabaret performance 
highlighted by Truman's oratory at the $100- 
a-plate Jefferson-Jackson Day party round- 
up in Washington. This considerate ruling 
saved the Democratic National Committee 
from parting with 20 percent of the loot to 
the Public Treasury, although the Republi- 
cans had been nicked at that rate on a $1 
box supper a few days earlier. 

The Chicago pow-wow shapes up as an even 
more flagrant steal than the Washington job, 
and an added touch of shamelessness is that 
Republicans as well as Democrats are beiny 
subjected to the bite. A few State and city 
inspectors might be around looking for viola- 
tions on their business premises should they 
prove reluctant to hold still. Still another 
scandal is that the National Guard is being 
routed out to march for Truman. Attendance 
is optional, but guardsmen sensitive to pros- 
pects for promotion may be expected to form 
ranks. 

Barney Hodes has told the union bosses 
that their cooperation in routing out the 
rank and file for what he deftly terms a 
spontaneous reception will be appreciated, 
and cash contributions also are welcome. 

In the degraded moral atmosphere of the 
times, incident to the ascension of the Pen- 
dergast-Binaggio-Truman mob, these sordid 
proceedings may not awaken too much revul- 
sion, in the estimation of the mob. The 
Democrats have got away with so much that 
by now they may think they can get away 
with anything. 





Let Her Go, Joe! Let Her Go! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEERASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear so much mouthing these days from 
every conceivable source to the effect 
that free enterprise is fast going on the 
rocks because of the actions and the at- 
titude of the great sponsor of the Fair 
Deal, President Harry S. Truman and 
his faithful cohoris. 

If one gave the slightest credence to 
the moans and groans of reactionary 
Repulicans and Democrats, both in and 
out of Congress, one would fancy that the 
long unemployed referees and receiver 
in bankrupicy were about to do yoemen 
service again as they did during the re- 
gime of the last Republican President, 
Herbert Hoover. It takes very little 
imagination if one believes the political 
bellyachers to hear the hoarse voices of 
the auctioneers as they cry the forced 








sales under this Nation’s last Republican 

national! rule. 

It therefore seems a bit strange and 
embarrassing to be sure to reactionary 
republicanism to find the press of the 
Nation reporting the tremendous pros- 
perity of big business under the auspices 
of the Fair Deal. 

If I were a reactionary Republican I 
would never open my big, lying mouth 
again until there was a slump in busi- 
ness, and if reactionary republicanism 
did that they would keep their mouths 
closed forever, or at least from here on 
out. 

In support of my claim as heretofore 
made that big business is enjoying pros- 
perity, the likes of which it has never 
before experienced, I quote the following 
from page 1 of the April 29, 1950, issue 
of the newspaper Labor, published in 
Washington, D. C.: 

Fark Dra TouGH ON GM Orfriciats? Nor 
BY $8,000,000—HuscE Bonus EXPLAINS WHY 
THEY'RE So ANxIous To Cur TAXES ON 
RicH—SIXTY-ONE SHARE GIANT “MELON’— 
DISCLOSURE MAKES COMPLAINTS Harp To 
UNDERSTAND; WHAT Do THEY WANT? 

A move to limit income taxes is becoming 
the rallying cry for all kinds of lobby and 
propaganda groups in an effort to weld them 
into a single body bent on upsetting every- 
thing that the Fair Deal stands for. Their 
often-repeated complaint is that Fair Deal 
spending and socialism are ruining the 
country. 

Some of the loudest complainers, and the 
heaviest contributors to the propaganda 
groups, are Officials of the giant General 
Motors Corp. After General Motors reported 
record profits of $656,000,000 in 1949—the 
largest ever made by any corporation in a 
single year—many people began to wonder 
what they were complaining about, and how 
much it would take to satisfy them. 


WHY THEY WANT TAX CUT 


This week it became clear why they are so 
interested in efforts to put a limit on income 
taxes. For 61 top officials of the company 
were disclosed to be sharing a huge bonus 
melon for 1949 of better than $6,000,000 in 
cash, plus 24,338 shares of the company’s 
stock, worth nearly $2,000,000 at present 
prices. 

Uncle Sam, of course, will get quite a 
chunk of that in income taxes, but the com- 


pany arranged to pry it in five annual install- 
ments to help the officials keep out of the 
upper brackets, so they can keep as much as 


possible. 

The announcement certainly is not going 
to help their propaganda about the Truman 
administration making it tough for business 
to get along. 

The bonus action had to be made public 
under regulations of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, which requires that 
such information be given to stockholders. 
It was contained in proxy statements mailed 
to the company’s 400,000 stockholders with 
notice of the annual meeting to be held in 
Wilmington, Del., May 19. 

Charles E. Wilson, president, topped the 
list, with a total of salary, bonus, and direc- 
tor fees for 1949 of $586,100, which suggests 
that he has not suffered greatly from the 
Fair Deal. His salary and fees totaled $201,- 
100, and the bonus was $308,021 in cash and 
1,243 shares of stock. The shares were given 
an award value of $76,979, although at pres- 
ent market prices they would bring more 
than $100,000. 

Next behind him were three executive 
vice presidents: Albert Bradley, who gets 
$511,225 all told; Harlow H. Curtice, $496,100, 
and Marvin E. Coyle, $496,000. 


As further corroboration of the fore- 
going statement, I quote the following 
from page 1 of the May issue of the news- 
paper, The Voice of 770, published in Los 
Angeles, Calif.: 


GM's Witson DornGc WELL 
(By Lewis Arlington) 


Top pay for any corporation official In the 
United States last year went to Charles E. 
Wilson, president of General Motors Corp., 
who hauled in $586,100 in salary, director’s 
fees, and bonus. 

This was disclosed today in GM’s proxy 
statement to stockholders announcing the 
corporation’s annual meeting in Wilmington, 
Del., May 19. 

The giant auto corporation not only broke 
all records in the pay it gave to one man, but 
also reached an all-time high in net profits 
in 1949. Its take was $656,434,232, the big- 
gest profit ever made by any United States 
corporation and a 49 percent increase over 
ts 1948 profit. 

In announcing the company’s profits ear- 
lier this year, Wilson modestly described 1949 
as a year of “substantial achievement” and 
said that because of GM’s gains “material 
benefits accrued to a large number of indi- 
viduals as well as the economy as a whole.” 

The “material benefits” Wilson referred to 
were spelled out in the proxy statement is- 
sued April 22. The statement showed that 
GM's 61 officers and directors, including Wil- 
son, shared among themselves a total of 
$6,035,248 in cash. 

Exclusive of bonuses, their take repre- 
sented an 18 percent increase over their pay 
for the previous year. 

In addition to the over $6,000,000 in cash 
paid its executives, GM also gave them 24,338 
shares of common stock, payable in five an- 
nual installments under its bonus plan. The 
company valued the stock at $61.93 a share. 
The shares on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed April 22 at $82, making their total 
value nearly $2,000,000. 

GM tried to soften the impact of the dis- 
closure of Wilson's 1949 haul by complaining 
that he would have only a little over $150,000 
left after taxes. This is still almost 50 times 
as much as the average GM worker made last 
year before taxes. According to GM's own 
misleading payroll figures, which lump to- 
gether earnings of upper-crust executives and 
hourly paid production workers, average pay 
for GM employees in 1949 was about $3,500. 
Government statistics show workers in the 
auto industry last year average $64.85 a week. 

GM workers, who took a 2-cent hourly wage 
cut in March of this year, are demanding a 
8l-cents-an-hour package increase in cur- 
rent negotiations conducted by the United 
Auto Workers. 

Wilson's total remuneration for 1949, when 
the 1,243 shares of common stock he re- 
ceived are valued at their April 22 price, 
was actually $610,947. Three GM executive 
vice presidents followed Wilson on the gravy 
train. They are: Albert Bradley, who re- 
ceived $511,225 last year; Harlow H. Curtice, 
$496,100; and Marvin E. Coyle, $496,000. 

Other vice presidents who received big 
amounts are Frederic G. Donner, $411,300; 
Louis C. Goad, $411,100; Ronald K. Evans, 
$411,000; and Francis L. Burke, $311,000. 

GM board chairman, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
struggled through last year with pay of 
$48,600. The proxy statement noted, how- 
ever, that as of February 28, 1950, Sloan 
owned 571,825 shares of GM common stock. 

In a defense of the huge salaries paid to 
GM executives, Sloan said in 1946 that “the 
cost to the business of maintaining the 
highest available standard of managerial 
talent is relatively inconsequential.” 

“What such talent may create in terms 
of more job opportunities, better product 
values, and additional profits is most im- 
portant,” he said. “The penalty of any dif- 
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ferent approach might well involve, and, tn 
fact, must eventually bring into question 
the effectiveness of the whole administrative 
structure of the business.” 


Mr. Speaker, the foregoing indeed js 
something for the apostles of doom and 
the prophets of gloom to cry over, so let 
her go Joe. Let her go. 

As an old Polish housewife neighbor 
of mine was wont to say, “Cry your 
bucket full today and be dehydrated to- 
morrow, and then we will all get a rest 
from your insane, ill-warranted, stupid 
grief.” 





The Statehcod Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
case for statehood for Alaska and Ha- 
waii was restated this morning with 
force, clarity, and logic in editorials ap- 
pearing in the New York Herald Tribune 
and the New York Times, and I take 
pleasure in submitting those editorials 
for the REcorpD: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 8, 
1950] 


A CONVINCING APPEAL 


The President’s appeal to the chairman of 
the Senate Interior Committee, Josrpn C, 
O’MaHoney, urging swift passage for the bills 
admitting Alaska and Hawaii to statehood, 
is an able and convincing document on its 
own and is directed to a significant cause. 
Approved by the House, the two bills that 
would add a forty-ninth and a fiftieth State 
to the Union have been the subject of care- 
ful hearings in the Senate; and the time for 
action is definitely at hand. If anything 
could add to the general sentiment in favor 
of these bills, Mr. Truman’s reasoned argu- 
ment that admission of Alaska and Hawaii 
will “not only promote the welfare and devel- 
opment of the two Territories, but also 
greatly strengthen the security of our Nation 
as a whole,” sets a final pinnacle upon the 
case for statehood. 

This newspaper has maintained that both 
principle and expediency impel us to take 
the step. The history of the American Union 
is one of growing Territories being brought 
within the sustaining and stimulating frame- 
work of confederation; the tendency has 4l- 
ways been to extend the hand in faith, rather 
than wait until population and economic 
development had reached a stage of fulfill- 
ment. Alaska with its hardy climate bids 
fair to breed a race of hardy and determined 
citizens. Hawaii may seem at first glance to 
present itself under a new aspect, but its dis- 
tance across the open water creates no greater 
obstacles to union than the long overland 
routes which separated our early West 
States from the settled East; and its admix- 
ture of racial strains is not basically dissim!- 
lar from that which wé confronted in t 
old Southwest. As for the frequently '°- 
peated argument that, in the case of Ali 
at least, the new State Senators would repre- 
sent a disproportionately small constitue! 
Mr. Truman remarked with entire accuracy 
that this problem had been dealt with and 
disposed of in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787. 

The case for statehood does not rest, how- 
ever, merely on ground of tradition ane 








snt. The urgencies of the present 
» yeinforce it. The need is for vigor- 
; cratic communities at our western 
not only adding strength in their 
t but as symbols of the continuing 
ess of the American experiment. 
ission of Alaskg and Hawaii at this 
e will permit the United States, in 
ening faith with its past, to meet the chal- 
f today. 












oom the New York Times of May 8, 1950] 
THE STATEHOOD BILLS 
ient Truman is right in urging fa- 
' ‘tion on the bills to admit Hawaii 
.ska to statehood. The measures have 
the House. Hearings on them have 
een ‘ nducted by the Senate Committee on 
Inte rior and Insular Affairs. What remains 
ow is to bring them out to the Senate floor 
iopt them. President Truman is ob- 
ly apprehensive lest they die in com- 
> as did the Hawaii statehood bill in 
htieth Congress. 
I ince of argument on these meas- 
weighs heavily in their favor. They 
we believe, enthusiastically endorsed by 
f ntial majority of the public. There 
is reason to suppose that if they can be 
prought to a Senate vote they will have the 
ite support for passage. They can be 
ited by inertia and the seasonal legis- 
ve log jam. If that is done the will of 
slic will also have been defeated. 
ypposition to these measures comes 
entually, to rather narrow partisan 
ical grounds. This is not the proper 
upon which a question of such solemn 
itude should be decided. The status of 
hese two great Territories is at stake. The 
judgment on that status should be one in 
tatecraft, not petty politics. The Senate 
should get its chance to act, and if it does 
we believe that it will act wisely. 




























Repeal of Wartime Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement, 
letter, and resolution of the Interna- 
tional Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink, and Distillery Workers of 
America: 
DEFINING ATTITUDE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

UNION oF UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, 

— DRINK, AND DISTILLERY WORKERS OF 

AMERICA 
_, The national coordinating committee of 
‘he beverage industry, composed of repre- 
Sentatives of organized labor and of the 

‘Oholie-beverage industry, held their first 

meeting on March 23, 1950, in Chi- 


' ¢ eph E. Brady, coordinator of the In- 
yi “onal Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
er Ss 


{ft Drink, and Distillery Workers of 
CIO, was elected permanent chair- 
this group and will direct its ac- 
conjunction with a board of di- 
Paul E. Jorgensen, executive direc- 
the National Licensed Beverage Asso- 
was named secretary-treasurer. 
esentatives of industry and labor who 
- 1 attendance pledged their full support 
make the committee a strong and effective 


Orgar ization, 
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Much discussion centered around the Lan- 
ger bill, S. 1847 (to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of alcoholic-beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce). This legislation will 
presently be voted on by the members of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee in executive session. 

A resolution was adopted by the commit- 
tee which asks the Congress for an across- 
the-board repeal of all wartime excise taxes 
imposed by the Revenue Act of 1943. 

The adoption of the resolution climaxed 
a day-long meeting in the Stevens Hotel held 
for the purpose of developing a coordinated 
campaign to combat any and all Federal leg- 
islation of a prohibition nature. 

Brady stated that due to the high taxes 
placed upon the products of the alcoholic- 
beverage industry, bootlegging, moonshining, 
and other practices of the prohibition era 
are encouraged and are on the upward trend. 
Such illicit practices are causing the Gov- 
ernment large losses of revenue. “As things 
stand now,” he added, “the alcoholic-bever- 
age industry is the Government’s largest in- 
dustry taxpayer and provides employment 
for approximately 1,100,000 workers. If these 
tax inequities placed against this industry 
are ever to be corrected, it will be necessary 
for us—labor and the industry—to work to- 
gether in wholehearted cooperation and co- 
ordination. It is the only way we can im- 
press upon the American people and our 
friends in Congress the seriousness of the 
possibility that this industry could be taxed 
out of existence.” 

To this end the committee's cfficers were 
authorized to contact the top level execu- 
tives of the alcoholic-beverage industry, who, 
it is hoped, will lend their support to the 
undertaking. 

Among those attending the Chicago meet- 
ing representing industry were: Edward T. 
Donahue and William W. Wadel of the Blatz 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee; Harold R. Thielecke, 
Wine and Spirits Wholesalers of America; 
Paul E. Jorgensen and Wendelin Kraft, Na- 
tional Licensed Beverage Association; Joseph 
A. Gollin and Jack Garvey, Schenley Dis- 
tillers, Inc.; Roland S. St. Pierre, Licensed 
Beverage Industries, Inc.; Russell H. Hopkins, 
National Beer Wholesalers Association; and 
John Daly, Bronx Tavern Owners Association. 

Representing labor were: Eric B. Bjurman, 
International Association of Machinists (in- 
dependent); Roland J. Hidde, Wisconsin 
State Council of Brewery Workers (CIO); 
Fred B. Sweet, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees and Bartenders International Union 
(A. F. of L.); Paul E. Maxwell, Glass Workers 
(A. F. of L.); Frank Poidl, Coopers Interna- 
tional Union (A. F. of L.); and Joseph E. 
Brady, International Union of United Brew- 
ery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery 
Workers of America (CIO). 

Congratulatory telegrams from organiza- 
tions unable to send representatives to the 
meeting were read. Among these were mes- 
sages from Repeal Associates, Washington, 
D. C.; Amalgamated Lithographers of Amer- 
ica (CIO), New York; Pennsylvania Commit- 
tee for Moderation and Law Enforcement; 
Distilled Spirits Institute, Washington, D. C.; 
Pennsylvania Federation of Fraternal and 
Social Organizations; and from Members of 
the Congress. 





THE NATIONAL COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE OF THE BEVERAGE INDUSTRY, 
March 31, 1950. 
Hon. Rosert L. DoucHTon, 
Chairman, House Ways and 
Means Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: As chairman of the 
national coordinating committee of the bev- 
erage industry, I have been instructed to 
forward you the enclosed resolution. 
This resolution was passed at a 1-day con- 
ference by members of the above-mentioned 
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committee, meeting at the Stevens Hotel in 
the city of Chicago on March 23. 

The national coordinating committee of 
the beverage industry requests that this 
resolution be given consideration by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

This committee is composed of representa- 
tives of both labor and industry, and the 
members who were in attendance and who 
cast their vote favoring this resolution are 
as follows: 

Representing industry: Edward T. Dona- 
hue and William W. Wadel, of the Blatz 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee; Harold R. Thielecke, 
Wine and Spirits Wholesalers of America; 
Paul E. Jorgensen and Wendelin Kraft, Na- 
tional Licensed Beverage Association; Josh 
A. Gollin and Jack Garvey, Schenley Dis- 
tillers, Inc.; Roland S. St. Pierre, Licensed 
Beverage Industries, Inc.; Russell H. Hop- 
kins, National Beer Wholesalers’ Association; 
and John Daly, Bronx Tavern Owners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Representing labor: Eric B. Bjurman, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists (inde- 
pendent); Roland J. Hidde, Wisconsin State 
Council of Brewery Workers (CIO); Fred B. 
Sweet, Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders’ International Union (A. F. of L.); 
Paul E. Maxwell, Glass Workers (A. F. of L.); 
Frank Poidl, Coopers International Union 
(A. F. of L.); and Joseph E. Brady, Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, Ce- 
real, Soft Drink, and Distillery Workers of 
America (CIO). 

I would like to call to your attention the 
fact that the participating labor organiza- 
tions on this committee at the present time 
represent over 1,000,000 union workmen and 
that some of the organizations representing 
industry are of national scope. 

Very sincerely, 
JOSEPH E. Brapy, 
Chairman, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


RESOLUTION ON THE REPEAL OF WARTIME 
EXCIsE TAXES, BY THE NATIONAL COCORDINAT- 
ING COMMITTEE OF THE BEVERAGE INDUSTRY 


Whereas the Seventy-eighth Congress did 
pass legislation known as the Revenue Act of 
1943 which placed additional taxes upon 
many articles of commerce; and 

Whereas the Seventy-eighth Congress did 
pledge to the American people that these 
wartime excise taxes would be repealed 6 
months after the cessation of hostilities, and 
that the war has been over for nearly 5 
years; and 

Whereas these added wartime excise taxes 
were to be of a temporary nature and were 
imposed to curtail consumer purchases dur. 
ing wartime; and 

Whereas said wartime excise taxes place 
an unequal burden upon working people and 
others of limited income and has a depress- 
ing effect upon all industry, thereby aggra- 
vating unemployment and business reces- 
sion, particularly in the industries affected 
by such taxes and their allied industries; and 

Whereas legislation has been introduced 
to repeal all wartime excise taxes of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1943 with the exception of the 
alcoholic-beverage excise tax of said Revenue 
Act; and 

Whereas the alcoholic-beverage industry is 
the Government’s largest industry taxpayer, 
having paid to the Federal, State, and local 
governments the enormous sum of $26,823,- 
255,944 from 1933 to 1948; and 

Whereas the alcoholic-beverage industry 
and its allied industries give employment to 
approximately two and one-half million 
workers; and 

Whereas due to the high excise taxes plaged 
upon the products of this industry, boot- 
legging, moonshining and other practices of 
the prohibition era are encouraged and are 
on the upward trend, thereby causing the 
Government large losses of revenue; and 
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Whereas the repeal of all wartime excise 
taxes of the Revenue Act of 1943 would great- 
ly stimulate business in all industries upon 
which they are now levied: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the National Coordinating 
Committee of the Beverage Industry hereby 
respectfully requests that the Congress keep 
its pledge to the American people by repeal- 
ing each and every one of the unfair and dis- 
criminatory wartime excise taxes of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1943; and be it further 

Resolved, That the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and all Senators and Repre- 
sentatives be advised by written communica- 
tion or other megns of this action. 

This resolution passed this day, March 23, 
1950, by the national coordinating commit- 
tee of the beverage industry, at Chicago, Ill. 





Improved Health Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following remarks of 
Admiral William H. P. Blandy, United 
States Navy, retired, president, Health 
Information Foundation, at annual con- 
vention, American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J., May 4, 
1950: 

In the few months since my retirement 
from the Navy and my appointment as presi- 
dent of the Health Information Foundation, 
it has become increasingly clear to me that— 
barring brief periods when we have been the 
victims of severe epidemics, like influenza 
and polio—there has been no time in our 
history when more popular and professional 
attention has been centered on health ques- 
tions. 

Our newspapers and our magazines are 
filled with news and commentaries on health. 
More and more people are joining organiza- 
tions like Blue Cross and Blue Shield. New 
associations are being formed to fight spe- 
cific ailments—like heart disease and cere- 
bral palsy—to take their places with the or- 
ganizations fighting cancer, tuberculosis, po- 
lio, and other diseases. There are some 20,- 
000 voluntary agencies in the United States, 
in addition to Federal, State, and county 
agencies, which are concerned to one degree 
or another with health. We are striving to 
encourage the enlistment of more doctors, 
more nurses, and more technicians in the 
fight against disease. We are building more 
hospitals. We are discovering new drugs. 
States and other areas which have fallen be- 
hind in the health parade are striving to 
catch up. 

All of these things—the news stories, the 
new agencies, the recruitment drives for 
nurses, the rapid expansion of Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield—and many more which I have 
not time to mention—mean one thing above 
all others. The people of the United States 
have undertaken a crusade to win for them- 
selves better health standards. They want 
better health. They are determined to get 
it. And, in spite of all the hurly-burly con- 
fusion which goes with such a high rate of 
activity, they actually are getting better 
health. 

Any review of health progress during 1949 
which you might pick up would convince 
you that the people of the United States are 





going ahead full steam to improve their 
health standards. There is no sign during 
1950 that this rate of progress is slowing 
down. It seems to be picking up. 

It is estimated, for instance, that during 
1950 a total of 14,000,000 persons will be 
X-rayed to see if they have tuberculosis. 
There were 10,500,000 such X-rays in 1949. 
And, incidentally, the tuberculosis rate per 
1,000 of population was 45.8 in 1940, dropped 
to 30 in 1948, and was 26 in 1949. 

The success of tuberculosis detection on 
a mass scale has been such that there is now 
a@ movement on foot to put into action a 
multiphasic screening program for case de- 
tection of such other chronic diseases as 
syphilis, diabetes, anemia, heart disease, high 
blood pressure, and eye and ear defects. It 


is contended that mass testing for chronic . 


diseases can be accomplished expeditiously 
through the use of rapid diagnostic proced- 
ures. And when we consider that 5 out of 
every 6 hospital beds are occupied by the 
chronically ill, we can see the importance 
of early detection. 

It may be that in our zest for better health 
standards we are biting off a rather large 
piece with such mass testing. It won't be 
cheap and sometimes, you know, you have 
to decide whether you want a new car or a 
new television set. But, in the field of 
health, I would rather see us try to get too 
much than too littie. 

We have accomplished so much, here and 
there in our huge country, by applying the 
fundamental virtues of common sense and 
Yankee ingenuity that I should like to cite 
a few instances of acomplishment in the 
health field on a local scale and point out to 
you that—with the application of a little 
more common sense and a little more Yankee 
ingenuity—each of these accomplishments 
could be duplicated elsewhere. I grant that 
in many cases we would have to make ad- 
justments for local conditions, but I doubt 
very much that a problem which has been 
solved in Wyoming cannot be solved, by sim- 
ilar methods, in any other State, allowing 
for the natural differences of geographic and 
economic conditions and for variations be- 
tween those States which are predominantly 
urban and those which are chiefly rural. 

All over the country we hear the cry that 
more doctors are needed in rural areas and 
too many are crowded in the big cities. A 
great portion of the State of Kansas is about 
as rural as a State can be and Kansas needed 
doctors very badly in its farm centers. It 
was a serious situation, as it still is in other 
rural areas, but Kansas responded with an 
answer. All over Kansas, in sections where 
doctors were badly needed, the people have 
been baiting doctor traps. When you want to 
catch a mouse you set up a situation which 
will attract mice to where you want them. 
In Kansas they have done just that—except 
that they wanted to attract doctors to rural 
sections of the State. People who knew the 
situation in Kansas analyzed it this way. 
Any young man of ordinary income who de- 
cides to become a doctor has a mighty ex- 
pensive road ahead of him before he can 
support himself. Medical education is just 
about the most expensive kind there is. 
When the young doctor is finally ready to 
go into practice he needs access to a lot of 
expensive equipment—especially diagnostic 
equipment. He has been trained to use mod- 
ern machines to diagnose illness. The old 
family doctor who knew measles by his sense 
of smell has given way to the highly-trained 
product of our highly efficient, up-to-date 
medical schools who feels secure in his diag- 
nosis only when he has checked his judgment 
against the X-ray, the electrocardiograph 
and other diagnostic devices which were not 
available to many doctors a few years ago. 
Very naturally, they gravitate to the larger 
cities where the diagnostic facilities they 
have been trained to use are available to 
them. 
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Informed men in Kansas knew about thi 
situation and they devised a way to mee: ;- 
In small town after small town—anq | .,, 
speaking of places like Mankato, Kans, onan 
has a population of 1,500—the townspeonie 
got together and raised or pledged funds ¢, 
buy the kind of eqyipment which would 
attract doctors to their communities, 7», 
last figure I heard was that 150 doctors hay. 
settled recently in Kansas towns which wers 
sorely in need of medical aid and which sy. 
plied the equipment needed to bring meq. 
ical ald to them, Furthermore, I understay, 
that many more are waiting to settle in oth». 
Kansas communities. The doctors, jin¢i. 
dentally, have not been too fussy about th 
appointments and decor of the places they 
are willing to work in. In these Kans; 
communities some of them have set un their 
offices in converted storefronts—but those 
storefronts have been equipped by the towns. 
people with the kind of tools that the mod. 
ern doctor has been trained to use—angq at 
relatively low cost. 

That is what I mean by batting doctor 
traps. Every professional man, and every 
business man, whether he be a doctor, a 
dentist, a pharmacist, a tailor, or a hardware 
merchant, wants to work where his abilities 
will be realized to the utmost. No one feels 
happy doing a hajf job. No doctor who is 
worthy of his M. D. feels that he is doing 
his best when he does not have access to the 
tools which will help him cure his patients, 
The moral seems to be this: if your town 
needs a doctor, find out why it doesn't have 
one. Then bait your town with what is 
needed to attract a doctor. 

Several States—Michigan, Virginia, Con- 
necticut, for instance—have begun to im- 
prove the preparation of medical coll 
graduates for rural health work by assigning 
them to small town hospitals, where they 
complete their training and do resident work 
I am sure that other States will follow suit, 
or devise other answers to the problem, just 
as sO many States have been quick to seize 
upon the plan developed in Alameda County 
Calif., where the medical society discovered 
that too many patients felt their doctors 
were overcharging, too many were unable 
to get a doctor in an emergency, and ' 
many believed that in cases of malpract 
doctors sided together against the lay: 
So Alameda County doctors established a bu- 
reau which provides 24-hour emergency ser\- 
ice and, as has been proved in actual cour 
cases, sides with the patient against the 
doctor: in instances where fees have been ‘00 
high or careless errors have resulted in in- 
jury to a patient. Incidentally, there h: 
been remarkably few such cases since this 
system was established. The interesting re- 
sult, however, has been that 20 other medi- 
cal socities around the country have eituer 
followed suit or making local studies aimed 
at setting up similar systems. 

Almost everywhere you look there is an 
answer to a medical problem which can > 
either copied or adapted to solve simicr 
problems elsewhere. Michigan’s Hillsda 
Plan, started only 2 years ago in rural 5 
ern Michigan, is an example. Doctors work 
ing with this plan—and there are On'y + 
doctors in the county—concentrated on ear) 
cancer detection. Each of them made his 
office a cancer detection clinic. They ! 
formed the people that they were reacy, © 
low cost, to give cancer examinations to °V' ry 
resident of the county. The result has bec! 
that the rate of early cancer detection amos 
Hillsdale County residents has been 100! 
times as great as in the rest of the Unite? 
States—and, of course, chances of cure #s 
been greatly enhanced by this early detection. 

Furthermore, Michigan has established 18 
health information centers, where any Te! 
dent can go to find out what to do about bis 
own peculiar health troubles. 2 4 

These things which have been done > 
Michigan, in Alameda County, in Kans#s, and 
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anv other areas of the United States 
= nee lesson to the whole country. 
mere is not a single town, country, or State 
‘hich cannot do at least something to im- 
ae its health facilities. It does take ini- 
ative, and, of course, it requires access to 
oD uidance. 
on many of our problems of health, it 
eeems to me, are really problems in commu- 
’ ons. A good many of the answers to 
our health problems already exist in a lab- 
oratory, in the files of a health agency, in 
some system which a town, or county, or 
other unit has set up to solve a problem 
which it thought was peculiarly its own but 
which, When we examine it, is common to 
similar towns or counties all around the 
c untry. But if these solutions remain in the 
ales, their usefulness is limited. If Michi- 








not tell Ohio about it. If Kansas has found 
at least a partial answer to maldistribution 
of the supply of doctors, why cannot this 
nswer be used in Minnesota? 
Maybe Minnesota has not heard about what 
<ansas is doing, although actually the suc- 
cess of the Kansas technique has been such 
that Iam sure it is well known in medical 
les. Iam citing it simply as an example 
t I mean by the necessity for commu- 
ns. Let us assume that Kansas solved 
1 doctor problem but kept quiet about 












it ll the good that could be done by ap- 
plying this technique would be locked up in 
one State. 

It requires communications, the distribu- 
tion of useful information, to get the most 


id out of these answers to our health 
I is. The media of communications are 
many, but because I am addressing an audi- 
ith a special interest in pharmacy I 
should like to point out to you that the retail 
pharmacy is a fine communications agency. 
Some 24,000,000 Americans visit drug stores 
very day. They have confidence in their 
harmacists as men of professional training 
nd responsibility and they listen when the 
harmacist speaks. 
I am pleased to note that the pharmacist 
is being used by several alert agencies in 
the distribution of health information to the 
public. The American Cancer Society has 
been aided by the cooperation of your as- 
sociation, There was very useful cooperation 
between American pharmacists and the 
in Diabetic Association in bringing 
e people’s attention the importance of 
rly detection of diabetes. The American 
harmaceutical Association and the Ameri- 
an Social Hygiene Association are coopera- 
g ina joint attack on the venereal diseases. 
1erican Heart Association has benefited 
1 the assistance of pharmacists in fund 
3, In communicating to the people the 
ce of research in heart disease. 
This is a form of communications we do 
not often consider. In the field of health 
iv Ils a very special avenue of comunications 
pe that it will be more widely used. 
m sure that when the Health Information 
ition is in a position to call upon the 
t for help in conveying health facts 
ple it will do so with a full realiza- 
the pharmacist is in the front line 
n health defense. 
nications will be a very vital part 
rk of the Health Information Foun- 
have indicated to you my strong 
n that it is not enough to have the 
) Our health problems—we must 
‘ they are used and used widely. The 
to do this is to distribute the 
» tO points where they are needed. 
es indation is, in the first place, a 
“uhaing organization. It will do re- 
several levels, national and local, 
' ina cut the facts about American health 
=e neaith facilities. It will analyze those 
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sum t will disseminate the facts—and in 
Going so it intends to use every possible 
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medium of communications, from news- 
papers to radio, from magazines to phar- 
macists. 

There is a third step in the foundation 
program—and I think it is the one which 
will determine the success or failure of that 
program. I am a great believer in action. 
Information is of only potential value until 
it is put into action. It is not enough to 
know what should be done. We must do it. 
And I believe that the foundation, in order 
to achieve its purpose—in order to make a 
really valuable contribution to the better 
health of America—must be a stimulus to 
action by the people, in their individual com- 
munities. 

The first purpose of the foundation, as 
stated in its charter, recognizes the vital im- 
portance of this stimulation. The first in 
the list of purposes of the foundation is as 
follows: 

“1. To stimulate greater public interest in 
the progress that has been made by medical 
science and to encourage still greater gains, 
and to assure increased availability of medi- 
cal services throughout the broadly expand- 
ing field of medical care, with no sacrifice of 
quality.” 

We must stimulate the people to act upon 
their health problems, as they have acted in 
so many different, but unfortunately in 
many cases sporadic, instances such as those 
that I have cited. The foundation, once it 
has gathered the facts, hopes to be able not 
only to tell the people what they can do 
about their health problems but to stimu- 
late them to put the answers into action. 

We need to put the answers into action if 
this country is only to maintain the rate of 
health progress it has seen during the past 
50 years—let alone advance that rate of 
progress. It is a paradox that our health 
needs will increase as we become healthier 
but it must be perfectly obvious that the 
higher percentage of older people in our 
population, which is increasing every day, 
means that we will require more and more 
health facilities. Older people need more 
medical attention than do the younger gen- 
erations. 

The time to begin this action is now. We 
cannot let America lag behind in health 
progress, any more than we can let it lag be- 
hind in other areas vital to national strength. 
If we are to live in a competitive world we 
must be strong enough to compete. 





The Grange Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEERASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee of Agriculture will soon con- 
duct extensive hearings to endeavor to 
draft a new, long-range agricultural pro- 
gram to take the place, in whole or part, 
of the present laws. 

A number of farm programs will be 
presented, undoubtedly, and among them 
will be the grange farm program. 

There appears in the May issue of the 
magazine Grange the following article 
presented by National Master Goss at 
the Minneapolis Farm Forum last March, 
which I am sure will be interesting to 
the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

GRANGE FARM PROGRAM 

(So many inquiries have been received 

about the Grange farm program, as pre- 
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sented by National Master Goss at the Min- 
neapolis Farm Forum in March, his address 
is printed this month in full. The talk has 
been described variously by editors and oth- 
ers as “the only practical and positive pro- 
gram yet offered”; as “leading back to a self- 
help system”; as “you can’t beat subsidy pro- 
posals with nothing,” and that “The Grange 
program provides what is needed.” It will 
bear careful reading.—The Editors.) 

First, let me make it clear that we do not 
approve our present farm program or any 
program which contemplates the destruction 
of food as a means of maintaining satisfac- 
tory farm prices. Neither do we approve any 
program which would make it necessary for 
the farmer to look to the Government for 
his livelihood. Most people seem to think 
we should be either in one camp or the other. 
We have never been in either camp and have 
continually pointed out that there is a much 
better way. 

Second, let me make it clear that we re- 
alize that the farm problem is only a part 
of a very serious economic problem with 
which the Nation is confronted; that during 
7 years of unprecedented emergency effort, 
we increased our national farm and indus- 
trial output tremendously, particularly our 
industrial production which we increased as 
much as we would normally increase it in 
almost two generations, that we must find 
some way of using this tremendous increase 
if we are to avoid closing down factories and 
creating an unemployment situation head- 
ing directly to depression that no farm pro- 
gram can succeed unless we find ways of 
maintaining reasonably full employment; 
and that there is no turning back—we must 
either maintain a full production economy 
or follow the dismal road of depression which 
might destroy our whole system of free econ- 
omy. The problem of industrial unemploy- 
ment looms far more ominously than the 
farm problem. If it is not solved, nothing 
can prevent a collapse in agriculture. If it 
can be solved, the farm problem becomes 
much more simple, for in general, coupled 
with a program for upgrading our diets, farm 
production can be adjusted to our needs, and 
the problem of assuring plenty without de- 
structive surpluses can be met. 

On the other hand, the maintenance of 
@ prosperous agriculture is the most impor- 
tant element in meeting the problem of in- 
dustrial surpluses. Farming is the largest 
manufacturing industry in the Nation. 
Farmers eat, wear clothes, and live in houses 
just like other folks, but, in addition, they 
buy machinery, fertilizer, and supplies of 
every description, create the bulk of our 
transportation industry, and, although now 
only 20 percent of our population numeri- 
cally, they and the 20 percent who are direct 
ly dependent on farm trade for a livelihocd 
consume a very substantial part of our total 
industrial production. Anything which seri- 
ously curtails this purchasing power imme- 
diately affects employment and upsets our 
whole economic balance. At the bottom of 
the whole problem, therefore, is the neces- 
sity of maintaining a reasonable balance of 
output and income among the great eco- 
nomic groups which make up our society. 

Third, we should recognize that there is 
no single farm problem. During World War 
I, we produced tremendous surpluses to win 
the war. Following the war we struggled for 
20 years to find an answer to the problem of 
farm prices and surpluses. We tried the 
equalization fee, the export debenture, the 
domestic allotment, and many other devices 
in our hunt for some formula that would 





1 t 

cure the trouble. The most valuable lesson 
we should have learned from this experience 
is that there are almost as many problems as 
there are varieties of crops, and that no 
single remedy will cure them all. The plan 
which will meet the problems of the wheat 
grower may not work at all on eggs; the plan 
which will suit eggs won't fit oranges; and 
the program which would bring help to the 
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orange grower would probably prove entirely 
unworkable when applied to cotton. The 
Grange believes that we must have a wide 
range of corrective measures available to 
apply to different crops under different con- 
ditions, in order to meet the many problems 
where farm production is as diverse as ours. 

The Grange believes that agriculture is en- 
titled to a fair price for its products at the 
market place, and we accord the same right 
to industry and labor. The economic bal- 
ance previously referred to is essential to 
stable prosperity. Guidepost two helps point 
the way. As a means of determining what 
is equitable and fair, we therefore start with 
the development of a parity formula which 
will act as a measuring stick to determine 
what is a fair and equitable price level for 
farm products. While we have what we be- 
lieve to be a more equitable and practical 
parity formula than the new formula which 
became effective January first, we have ac- 
cepted this modernized parity formula as 
reasonably sound. In fact the Grange pro- 
posed this formula about 8 years ago. Wedo 
not like the law which permits the use of 
two different formulas with instructions to 
use Whichever results in the higher price. 
We believe we should stick to the single mod- 
ernized parity formula until a better one is 
made available. 


ORDER OF PREFERENCE PROGRAM 

With an equitable parity price level for a 
7oal, our problem is how to attain market 
prices which will be as near as possible to 
that goal, and at the same time maintain a 
plentiful supply without unmanageable sur- 
pluses. The Grange recognizes that with 
such a wide variety of crops a broad program 
of measures is needed to meet the wide va- 
riety of conditions under which those crops 
are raised and sold.. We favor just such a 
broad line of measures, and would make them 
available for use to meet whatever need may 
arise in a definite order of preference pre- 
scribed by law. That order of preference 
would start with those measures which call 
on the Government for the least assistance 
and control and end with those which call 
on the Government for the most assistance 
and control. These measures would fall into 
six major categories: 

First, we recommend a Federal Farm Com- 
mission with two major responsibilities. If 
a wide variety of measures is to be avail- 
able, someone must use discretion as to what 
measures to employ. Obviously this is a 
point at which the best of experience and 
discretion should be used, and equally obvi- 
ously we should avoid the choice of one 
method or another for the purpose of politi- 
cal advantage. We believe this discretion 
can best be entrusted to a Commission of 12 


members, 1 drawn from each farm credit 
district, thus assuring widespread knowl- 
edce of regional problems. To avoid poli- 
tics, not more than half should belong to 
any one political party. The President 
should call for nominees from producer, 


processor, and distributing organizations. 
At this point we have a unique proposal de- 
signed to assure efficiency rather than po- 
litical influence. The nominees should be 
transmitted by the President to a joint com- 
mittee representing the Committees of Ag- 
ricu!ture in House and Senate for their re- 
view and recommendations, together with 
any other names he may have under con- 
sideration. The Joint Committee could sub- 
mit other recommendations. The President 
would not be required to follow the recom- 
mendations, but if he ignored them he would 
have g.eat difficulty in having the members 
confirmed by the Senate. The use of a joint 
committee both in making recommenda- 
tions on appointees and reviewing the rece 
ommendations is a new but very potent safe- 
guard, for the only interest of such a come 
mittee would be to see that the laws the 
Congress passed were administered on as 
sound a basis as possible. 


This committee would act in an advisory 
capacity to the Secretary of Agriculture. It 
should have access to all the information of 
government on matters pertaining to their 
responsibilities, and should report to the 
Congress all the recommendations it makes 
to the Secretary with the reasons supporting 
them. Thus they would be the representa- 
tives of Congress designed to assist in the 
sound administration of law, and while the 
Secretary would not be legally bound to fol- 
low this advice, no secretary, no adminis- 
tration would survive long which would 
wholly ignore the recommendation of such 
@ committee and the wishes of Congress. 

One major duty of the Commission would 
be to keep a continuing inventory of supply 
and prospective outlets for farm products; to 
work with producer, processor, and distribut- 
ing groups in pushing items in surplus sup- 
ply, and assist in adjusting supply to prospec- 
tive demand. In our judgment, a very large 
part of the problem, particularly relating to 
fruits and perishables, would disappear at 
this point. There is plenty of evidence as 
to how effective well-directed marketing ef- 
forts can be. Our present problem is that 
we have neither the necessary information 
on which to base a well-planned marketing 
program nor the legal means of bringing to- 
gether representatives of producers, proces- 
sors, and marketing agencies to assist in car- 
rying it out. In the Federal Farm Commis- 
sion we are proposing such means. 

As we have said, we would provide ade- 
quate measures to meet the various complex 
problems arising in the wide variety of com- 
modities we produce. It would be the re- 
sponsibility of the Commission to study the 
various problems as they arise and to recom- 
mend to the Secretary the use of the measure 
best designed to do the job, with due regard 
to the order of preference as set forth in the 
act, always reporting its recommendations to 
the Joint Agriculture Committee of the Con- 
gress so that it could be fully informed as 
to the administration of the laws the Con- 
gress enacted and the need for additional 
legislation, if any. ‘This feature would assist 
materially in preventing either domination 
of the Commission by the Secretary or ignor- 
ing its recommendations and serve, at the 
same time, to maintain the best of coopera- 
tion between the Department and the Con- 
gress. 

Second, we favor a broad expansion of 
the marketing agreements act so that every 
commodity which could make use of it would 
find it available. If this could be extended 
to all crops on which it could be used, it 
would probably prove to be the most useful 
single piece of legislation enacted by the 
Congress in meeting the farm problem in 
the last dozen years. For example it has 
enabled the dairy industry to maintain an 
ample supply of milk at all times with the 
resultant necessary surplus diverted to sec- 
ondary uses such as butter, cheese, or 
skimmed milk, distributing the loss from 
such diversion to all producers. We believe 
in an economy of plenty. Under such an 
economy there are bound to be surpluses and 
we believe some such method of handling 
surpluses is necessary so that they will not 
destroy the basic markets, but will be di- 
verted to useful purposes with any losses 
which may occur distributed among all the 
producers. Thus if the surpluses thus di- 
verted become too big and involve losses 
the producers have an incentive to adjust 
production to meet the demand, yet main- 
tain adequate supplies. When the Farm 
Loan Act was passed in 1916, the Farm Loan 
Board was charged with the duty of carry- 
ing on an educational campaign as to the 
advantages of the act. So we would charge 
the Commission with the duty of promot- 
ing sound marketing agreements where they 
would serve a definite need. 

Third, in such cases as the marketing 
agreement method would not serve, we would 
provide some other form of a two-price or 
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multiple-price system. The pu : 

be the same, to divert the surpluses ico 
ondary uses and distribute any loss whic, 
may occur among all the producers. There 
are a number of ways in which this could 
be done, including the equalization fee, the 
certificate plan, some form of debenture or 
other means. These could be employed 40. 
mestically in such ways as making wheat 
available for feed or making alcohol out oy 
surplus potatoes, or they could be employes 
in foreign trade with adequate provisions 
against dumping. The lack of an adequats 
two-price system seems to be the weakes: 
point in our present program. We support 
prices and make no provision to care fo 
the surpluses. This leads to such ing. 
fensible situations as our present potaty 
mess. We will not attempt to discuss the 
details of plans by which multiple-price sys. 
tems can be developed. Again differen: 
methods should be available to meet the 
varying conditions of different commodities 

It will be noted that these three major 
provisions are self-supporting except {or 
minor administrative expense. The Govern- 
ment would not be called upon for eithe 
money or controls. It is our belief that a 
these three lines the major part of our crops 
would be marketed in normal times. We fee! 
that our whole program should be directed 
toward attaining a normal balance between 
supply and demand and obviate the neces- 
sity of Government controls or direct aid 

Fourth, we recognize that in abnormal 
times conditions will arise when the three 
self-help proposals we have presented may 
not suffice. To meet such conditions, We 
favor price supports related to parity. There 
are two types of such supports—flexible and 
fixed. In most instances, we prefer the flex- 
ible support. The case of potatoes may ve 
used as an example to explain why. 

The law provided for a support price on 
potatoes at 90 percent of parity. Suddenly 
DDT came on the market, mechanization ex- 
panded, and, with the use of fertilizer, 
enabled the producers to increase their pro- 
duction tremendously and thereby red 
their production costs. Under the moc 
ized parity formula which has just gone into 
effect, such a condition would adjust the 
parity index for potatoes, if given time, but 
this would take years, and the industry ws 
confronted with a most unusual and 4 
change in cost. It became so profitable to 
raise potatoes that growers increased pro- 
duction tremendously. This incentive to in- 
crease production was because the support 
price was too high and left too wide a mar 
gin of profit which brought out more pot 
toes than the country could use. L it Is 
true that the supports were too high, the 
logical remedy would be to reduce the sup 
ports so that the margin of profit tae 
toes would be in line with the mars 
other commodities, and keep the producti! 
in line with the consuming demand. A *U)- 
port price, therefore, related to surpsuses 
would seem to be the most pract! at 
equitable way of managing most suppols, 
but it is entirely impractical to writs 
law any uniform basis of changing the sup- 
ports, up or down, which will fit po! , 
eggs, oranges, cotton, wheat, and a 
other varieties of commodities. Cer — 
must be set and the right to moch! 
supports must be left to the discret ae 
the Federal Farm Commission, or the »ts+*° 
tary, acting with their advice. ; 

The Grange has never contended t 
ble supports would fit all commoditi« 
commodities as wheat and cotton, ' 
torically must seek world markets for 
their outlets, cannot safely be 1«t! 
manipulations of foreign governme 
gard to surpluses and demand. In . 
stances the Grange would approve hsv. © 
ports, although I might repeat that }' * <" 
be only when a two-price method ae 
other self-supporting method ¥ gre 
serve adequately. 
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, come production controls either 
*h marketing quotas or acreage allot- 
While we do not like either, we rec- 
that they may be necessary, if fixed 
orts are to be used, and possibly in some 
. with flexible supports. We prefer the 
ne quota to the acreage allotment 
: the marketing quota is reasonably 
ageable while the acreage allotment is 
too easily evaded resulting in little or no 
production control whatever. As an example, 
come years ago the acreage of cotton was cut 

half, but farmers laid aside their poorest 
: res, poured fertilizer on the remainder, and 
raised more cotton than they did be- 
fore the cut. In most crops, we consider 
both devices as emergency in character, to 
be used only in extreme cases where it is 
necessary to make rapid substantial read- 
ustments in production. Marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments are, therefore, ac- 
cepted as a fifth general class of measures 
which we would make available but we would 
put them near the bottom of the list in order 
of preference. 

Sixth, and at the bottom of the list, we 
would make production payments available 
only as an emergency measure. We do not 
want to see agriculture dependent upon 
Treasury payments for its existence, not only 
because of its effect on agriculture, but we 
believe that it would be economically un- 
sound. We do not want to see farmers re- 
duced to the uncertainty of income based 
upon the annual action of Congress. We do 

t want to see farmers reduced to the politi- 
al necessity of voting for the candidate who 
vould promise the biggest and best raids on 
the Federal Treasury. We do not want to 
see the Government paying a portion of the 
food bill of American consumers, rich and 
poor alike, with an unknown drain on the 
taxpayers which would inevitably result in 
inflation similar to that which has brought so 
much economic distress to so many European 
nations, making the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. We do not want to see the wide- 

ead regimentation of farmers which would 
follow, with the hordes of public employees 
necessary to administer such a program. 
Nevertheless, we feel that in periods of emer- 
gency or adjustment it may be necessary to 
use such payments to meet a condition which 
could not be met in any other way, provided 
such payments are safeguarded by a definite 
order of preference to be used in connection 
with the recommendations of the Federal 
Farm Commission. We believe that such a 
provi 
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rovision should be available for use, but 
hould not be used until it was clear that 
r means would not suffice. We feel that 
it would be a sericus mistake, and would go 
long way toward destroying the incentive 
tor larmers to develop self-help, self-support- 
 ] is, if production payments were 
the main reliance for meeting the farm 
vs em, 
Eventually upgrading our diets will have a 
iportant part to play in adjusting our 
proauction to consumption needs. Armed 
With adequate measures to promote stability 
> have outlined, a Federal Farm 
ion, or the Secretary, with the advice 
a Commission, could assist very ma- 
in promoting adjustments designed 
such an upgrading about. The 
ion would help to bring common 
to bear in meeting the many intricate 
: of our farm problems as they arise. 
; In closing, I call your attention to the 
fact our program is flexible, and is 
* enough to get the job done, yet is 
Up as to use Government aid and Gov- 
t controls only to the extent neces- 
ir nd to get rid of them as fast as self- 
, » Means can be made to meet the prob- 
It is designed to divorce the admin- 
“on of farm programs from politics as 
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far as possible. It would strengthen the 
re! tions between the Congress and the De- 
partment of Agriculture and assure constant 
infc.mation to those responsible for provid- 
ing adequate legal measures for meeting 
farm and marketing problems. It would not 
discriminate among commodities. If labor 
and industry would approach the problem 
of a well-balanced national economy with 
the same degree of equity and thoroughness, 
we would be a long way down the road to the 
solution of our most difficult domestic eco- 
nomic problems, 


From time to time as I learn of new 
farm programs being offered for consid- 
eration, I shall insert them, or so much 
of them as brevity will permit, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I do hope that we can draft a farm 
program which will be in keeping with 
the importance which agriculture bears 
to the Nation’s economy, and as free 
from partisan politics as possible. Our 
Nation’s economy is geared to agricul- 
ture and agriculture is more than a busi- 
ness, or an occupation, or a political 
football—it is a way of life. It is the 
very backbone, and not the wishbone, 
of the Nation. 





Polish-Americans Again Pay Tribute to 
Freedom Ideal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHESTER A. CHESNEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. CHESNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Rrecorp, I include an article entitled 
“Polish-Americans Again Pay Tribute to 
Freedom Ideal,” by Roman Pucinski, a 
constituent of the Eleventh Illinois Dis- 
trict, an outstanding writer for the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times. This fine article, which 
appeared in the Sunday, May 7, 1950, 
edition of the Sun-Times, certainly re- 
flects the patriotism of Polish-Americans 
and their everlasting struggle to preserve 
the ideals of free people. It follows: 


POLISH-AMERICANS AGAIN PAY TRIBUTE TO 
FREEDOM IDEAL 
(By Roman Pucinski) 

It was once said that wherever you find 
two or more Poles you’re bound to find 
a Polish organization. 

A casual observer might add: In Chicago 
you'll find more than 4,000 Polish organiza- 
tions serving an estimated 600,000 Chica- 
goans of Polish ancestry. They range from 
benevolent groups to athletic clubs with a 
large number of cultural, professional, civic, 
social, and choral clubs in between. 

Sunday, most of those 4,000 organizations 
will participate in a mass tribute to the 
one hundred and fifty-ninth anniversary of 
Poland's Constitution, adopted May 3, 1791. 
The colorful ceremony will be in Humboidt 
Park near the monument of Gen. Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, Polish patriot and hero of the 
American Revolution. 


TEN THOUSAND IN PARADE 


A parade of 10,000—ranging from young- 
sters to old-timers in their nineties—will pre- 
cede the observance. Many will be in na- 
tive Polish costumes. The parade starts at 
1 p. m. from the Polish National Alliance 
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Building, Milwaukee and Division, and will 
move along Augusta to the park. 

The annual tribute to the charter which 
gave Poland freedom from serfdom and from 
religious persecution is expected to attract 
100,000 persons. It’s a far cry from the small 
group of Polish refugees who observed the 
first Polish Constitution Day in Chicago in 
1834. There were only 235 persons present 
then. 

PATTERNED IN UNITED STATES 


The Polish charter was suspended 2 years 
after its adoption when Russia and Prussia 
partitioned Poland for the second time. But 
it always has served as a symbol of freedom 
to the Poles. It was patterned after this 
country’s basic charter of liberties and was 
described as the most liberal document of 
Europe in its time. 

Chicago’s Polish Americans are organized 
into four parent fraternal groups with mem- 
bers from coast to coast. Their headquarters 
are on the near northwest side, frequently 
called Polonia, Their total assets exceed 
$101,000,000. 

The four groups are the Polish National 
Alliance, 1520 West Division, sponsor of Sun- 
day’s observance; Polish Roman Catholic 
Union, 984 North Milwaukee; Polish Wom- 
en’s Alliance, 1309 North Ashland, and the 
Polish Alma Mater, 1645 Milwaukee. All were 
organized in Chicago. 

The organizations—along with 50 Polish 
Roman Catholic churches in Chicago—have 
served as focal points from which the Poles 
made their cultural, economic, industrial, 
religious, educational, and political contri- 
butions to Chicago’s growth. 


PROGRESS DOCUMENTED 


In the lavishly decorated Polish Roman 
Catholic Union Museum at Augusta and Mil- 
waukee are carefully kept documents of 
Polonia’s growth here. They show that two 
Polish-Americans voted in Chicago’s first 
mayoralty in 1937. By 1867 there were 30 
Polish families in Chicago, and the first Po- 
lish parish was organized at Noble and Brad- 
ley. Known as St. Stanislaus Kostka parish, 
it grew rapidly. By 1899 it had 50,000 fam- 
flies and was considered the largest Catholic 
parish in the world. It still is one of Chi- 
cago’s largest religious centers. 

Holy Trinity, the second Polish parish, was 
founded at Noble and Chapin in 1872. Spe- 
cial services will be held at 10 a. m. Sunday 
in its ornate church to commemorate the 
Polish Constitution. 

Some 200 Polish-Chicagoans joined the 
Union Army during the Civil War. And 
Capt. Peter Kiolbasa, one of the outstantiing 
Polish leaders in Chicago at the time, joined 
the Confederate Army. When he was taken 
prisoner, he promptly transferred his services 
to the Union Army where he again became 
a@ captain. 

WHERE THEY SETTLED 

Early Polish settlers made their homes in 
the vicinity of Milwaukee and Division— 
still called the heart of Polonia. But as their 
ranks grew, they fanned out northwest along 
Milwaukee to Jefferson Park, south along 
Ashland and on the far southside in Pullman, 
Now hardly a community in Chicago lacks 
Polish-origin names on its poll lists. 

In their desperate effort to escape poli- 
tical persecution in their native land, the 
Poles migrated here in ever-increasing num- 
bers at the turn of the century. By 1890 
there were 57,756 Poles in Chicago. By 1918, 
there were 383,000. In 1928 their rank ! 
bered 427,000 and the latest census figures 





are expected to exceed 600,000. 

A recent University of Ch popul: } 
study indicated there still are 95,000 native- 
born Poles in Chicago. With the steady in- 
flux of Polish DP’s—being | ight here by 


the Illinois division of the Polish-American 
Congress—the figure is expected to pass the 
100,000 mark soon 

It is not uncommon to hear the Polish 
language spoken by second generation 
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youngsters tn Polish homes. Polish radio 
programs and two daily newspapers pub- 
lished in Polish have contributed toward 
retaining the old-country ties. 

The spirit of close organization into vari- 
ous groups helped the Polish-Americans 
establish their own institutions in practically 
every field of social and economic endeavor. 
In 1891 the Rev. Vincent Barzynski, C. R., 
pastor of St. Stanislaus Kostka Church, 
founded the first Polish school of higher 
learning. At 1456 West Division, it is now 
known as Weber High School. Several other 
Polish high schools followed. 

St. Mary of Nazareth Hospital—oldest 
Polish medical instjtution in the city—was 
founded in 1894 at 1120 North Leavitt. And 
St. Hedwig’s Orphanage—now a haven for 
Polish war orphans as well as Chicago 
youth—war, organized in 1910 in Niles. 


POLITICAL START 


Polish-Americans got their official start in 
politics in 1877 when Peter Kiolbasa was 
elected to the legislature. Their solidarity in 
voting for Polish-named candidates has been 
the subject of frequent debate. But they 
insist all other national groups are motivated 
by the same national spirit in supporting 
cheir own candidates. 

The Poles point with pride today to Kiol- 
basa, who was the first city treasurer to re- 
turn interest in city funds to the treasury. 
Until his time it had been the practice of 
city treasurers to use the funds for them- 
selves while in office. Kiolbasa was elected 
treasurer in 1891. 

The history of Poles here is almost as old 
as Chicago. 

Their most priceless historic object is a 
perpetual light at the museum surrounded 
by bits of earth from every battlefield where 
Poles fought from 1331 to date—dedicated 
to their stubborn belief in the freedom of 
man. 





Hammonton News Says: “Little People 
Can Halt Extravagance” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the Recorp an editorial with 
the above title. I do so because of my 
great desire to advance in every possible 
way the truth that the enormous burden 
of Government and Government taxes 
is being paid in full measure by the aver- 
age American family, who tends to over- 
lock the excise taxes and indirect and 
hidden taxes which they pay to the Fed- 
eral Government every time they move. 
When the truth once becomes known to 
all of our people, we will then halt the 
extravagant head-long rush of the ad- 
ministration toward national bank- 
ruptcy. 

The editorial is entitled “Little People 
Can Halt Extravagance” and appears in 
the Hammonton (N. J.) News. It fol- 
low S$; 


LrrTte Propre CaN Hatt EXTRAVAGANCE 


Too often it is only the sensational news 
story that comes out of the Congress that 
meets the attention of the reading public, 
but Congressman T. MILLet Hanp, of this 


district, rose in the House a few days ago and 


mace statements which should be brought 


to the attention of every person in this great 
Nation. 

In a few words, the Congressman brought 
out that, when the day comes that millions 
of Americans whose earnings are too low to 
pay much, if any, direct taxes realize that 
by a clever system of hidden taxes it is they 
who are really paying the bill for the extrav- 
agant waste in Washington, then, and only 
then will the wild spending be stopped. 

Much spending at all levels of Govern- 
ment has been permitted simply because too 
many people feel that they don’t own their 
own homes or make sufficient income to put 
them in the income-tax brackets. 

This is unsound thinking today, the Con- 
gressman believes. There isn’t any item 
that any of us buys that isn’t loaded to the 
hilt with hidden taxes. Every time you pay 
a nickel for a newspaper or buy a loaf of 
bread you are paying high taxes, pyramided 
through every level of Government, Hanp 
told his colleagues. 

Surveys have shown that, if all the money 
of the wealthy were confiscated, it would 
operate the Goverment for only 31 days. 
This shows clearly that the average man with 
the low income pays the bulk of the tax bill. 

We agree with Congressman HAnp that 
not until the people generally become tax 
conscious will there be sufficient pressure 
to effect substantial Government economies. 





Oily Swindle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial published in 
the Chicago Daily News under date of 
May 5, 1950. 

This editorial refers to Mr. Truman’s 
visit to Chicago as the big political 
circus. It levels a blistering attack at 
the good faith of the jaunt and charges 
that the promoters are skating close to 
a species of fraud. 

The editorial follows: 


OILy SWINDLE 


Like other Chicago people, we look for- 
ward with interest to the big political circus 
President Truman and his Cabinet will be 
putting on in Chicago May 13, 14, and 15. 

It will be a pleasure to have these people 
in our city. It would be even more of a 
pleasure if the expenses were kept reason- 
able. But still, the quarter-million-dollar 
orgy actually planned has its educational 
value as a symbol of the Truman administra- 
tion. 

The main purpose of this extraordinary 
performance is to try to reelect Senator Scorr 
Lucas, whose chances do not look any bright- 
er in the light of what happened to his col- 
league from Florida, CLAupE PEPPER. 

The Chicago visit is part of a long west- 
ern tour which the President is undertaking 
to rebuild his party’s political fences. 

The tour is labeled nonpolitical so that 
the President can charge the traveling ex- 
pense to the Government instead of the 
Democratic Party. This is an oily swindle, 
little different morally from some frauds 
for which less important people have been 


‘prosecuted in court. 


We regret to note that the promoters of 
the affair in Chicago are skating close to an- 
other species of fraud. 
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Barnet Hodes, the former corporation 
counsel, has got the Treasury Department 
to issue a statement that contributions to 
the Chicago Host Committee may be ge. 
ducted as business expense from income re. 
ported for taxes. Conditions are attacheg 
to this assurance from the Treasury, but the 
conditions are likely to be lost sight of by 
those actually putting the clout on the 
contributors. 

The condition is that there must be a rea. 
sonable expectation on the contributor’s part 
of making some money out of the crowds ex. 
pected to swarm into the city. 

In the case of some concerns, principally 
hotels and restaurants, the expectation 
would be reasonable. But for many others, 
any such pretense would be as completely 
false as the pretense that this whole affair 
is a nonpartisan tribute to Thomas Jef. 
ferson. 

We do not believe Thomas Jefferson would 
feel honored by an income-tax fraud. 

The politicians engineering this circus 
have enough ways—too many ways, in fact— 
of shaking down and blackmailing the peo- 
ple without involving the United States 
Treasury. 





Should Rent Controls Be Continued for 
Another Year?—I Say “Yes” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
comforting indeed to have our progres- 
sive President, Harry S. Truman, recom- 
mend to the country and to the Congress 
that rent control be continued, where it 
has not been taken over by State authori- 
ties, for another year, and to learn that 
Housing Expediter Tighe Woods opened 
his fight before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee to extend such 
rental controls for a year. 

The inglorious real-estate lobby has 
claimed falsely that rent controls have 
put a damper upon new housing con- 
struction and more new dwelling houses 
would be built if rent controls were not 
extended but allowed to expire. 

In reference to this matter as pointed 
out on page 3 of the May 4, 1950, issue 
of the Machinist, Mr. Tighe Woods had 
this to say in answer to that claim of the 
real-estate lobby: 


In Spokane, Wash., in the 5 months fol- 
lowing the killing of rent control, new hous- 
ing construction increased 72 percent; but 
in Seattle, which is still under rent contro! 
the increase was 75 percent for the sam 
period. ‘ 

In Knoxville, Tenn., in the 7 months ¢ 
followed the death of rent control, new hous- 
ing construction increased 9 percent; but 
in Nashville, which is still wnder contro!, the 
increase was 198 percent for the same pero". 

In Tampa, Fla., in the 6 months follow!" 
the ending of rent control, new housing con- 
struction declined 15 percent; but in Shrew 
port, La., still under rent control, buil« ing 
construction increased 121 percent during 
the same period. 


® 


In answer to another phase of rent ce- 
control, that rentals have increased in 
stead of levelling off, I received receny 
the following very interesting and \0- 


nett. CL 








formative letter from the Honorable 
Glenn Cunningham, Progressive Repub- 
, mayor of Omaha, Nebr.: 
City or OMAHA, 
April 27, 1950. 

» Honorable EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN, 
| e Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear ConcressMAN: As the mayor of a 

> in which rent controls were re- 

-st November, I feel it my duty to 
mort for your consideration the experience 
we have had under decontrol. 
‘Tt er the provisions of an act of the Ne- 
nrocka Legislature, rent controls were abol- 
ish n the entire State of Nebraska, on 
“ovember 2, 1949. Since that time, every- 

rees, Omaha’s rent prices have risen. 

sactly how much they have risen is a wide- 
ly discussed question, because there are vari- 
ays of computing it. I have been told, 
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! d an average raise of 13.2 percent for 
ti Clty 


But figures, for various reasons, do not tell 
the whole story, because human hardships 
cannot be expressed numerically, and al- 
though I cannot argue statistics, I can give 
cogent testimony concerning hardships 


br ht about by the lifting of controls. 
would be highly illogical to maintain 
that all of the evidence to be considered in 
he question of rent control is on the side 
he tenant. Everyone must realize that 
» were cases of landlord hardships when 
its were under control. Landlords, how- 
*, were granted increases while controls 
» in effect, and were able to receive ad- 
al increases if the facts warranted. 
Vithout rent control, tenants have no such 
irse, and must pay whatever is demanded 
in order to have a place to live. 
It is readily apparent that neither control 


~ 
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nor decontrol is the path to perfection, and 
that hardships will be experienced under 
either measure. I feel, however, that control 


ter of two difficult alternatives, and 
that it should be continued wherever nec- 
essary until such time as the housing supply 
more clesely approximates the demand. 
Sincerely yours, 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Mayor. 


i e beL 


Mayor Cunningham has been in the 
forefront of the fight for bigger and bet- 
ter public housing projects, and more 
reasonable rentals, without doing in- 
justices to property owners and private 
builders. He is to be commended for his 
liberal Republican thinkings and doings, 
which point the better way for the young 
Republicans of Nebraska to follow, in- 
stead of groping in the political dark 
with outmoded reactionary Republi- 
canism, 





Why Is It Important to Our Form of 
Government That All Qualified Voters 


Cast Their Ballot in a Primary Elec- 
tion? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 
Mr. JENISON. 


ane | 
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; Mr. Speaker, every- 
ne who Studies the problems facing our 
'm of government today comes to real- 
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ize the danger resulting from widespread 
failure to meet a primary responsibility— 
namely, the failure to vote in elections. 
This has been particularly true in pri- 
mary elections. 

In an effort to take a constructive step 
toward solving this problem, the Illinois 
Agricultural Association and its affiliated 
county farm bureau organizations spon- 
sored an essay contest prior to the re- 
cent primary election in Illinois April 
11. The results were astounding, not 
only from the number of entries among 
the eligible school students, but from 
the quality of the essays themselves. 

In Effingham County, Il., 1 of the 11 
counties in the Twenty-third Congres- 
sional District I have the honor to rep- 
resent, over 150 pupils composed essays 
on this challenging question. The re- 
sults indicated a study of the problem 
and an understanding of-what ought to 
be done about it. In fact, the essays 
were so uniformly good that one teacher, 
Teressa N. Hoffman, instructor in the 
Plain Tree school, wrote the president 
of the Effingham County Farm Bureau as 
follows: 

Mr. FORREST PHILLIPS. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed you will find the essays 
written by the pupils of Plain Tree school. 
The rules say to send the three best papers 
from my room. That is hard for a teacher 
to decide, so please forgive me for sending 
them all. My pupils were so eager and en- 
thusiastic over your splendid profect that I 
simply could not stifle that enthusiasm by 
not sending in all the papers. I think it is 
wonderful for the Effingham County Farn 
Bureau to sponsor such a splendid campaign 
as this is. 

A few years ago I had a job in which I 
made a survey of a cross section of the voters. 
I was so thoroughly disgusted when upon 
inquiry I found how few people really made 
use of their great privilege of voting. So 
you see I really appreciate your effort in 
teaching our future citizens the worth and 
value of their vote. I think it is a splendid 
project and thank you most heartily. 

Teresa N. HOFFMAN. 

EFFINGHAM. 


Chosen as the best in Effingham Coun- 
ty was the essay of Thelma Bannick of 
the Palmer school at Dieterich. The 
other community winners were Gary H. 
Larrimore, Beecher City school unit win- 
ner; Donald F. Berry, Watson, eighth 
grade, Effingham community winner; 
Marcella Hartke, Teutopolis school unit 
winner; and Rose: Marie Bauer, Alta- 
mont school unit winner. Because it is 
vital to the welfare of the Nation that 
such interest in government as is indi- 
cated by these essays be encouraged, I 
am including them in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD under permission granted by the 
House. The essays were first published 
in the Effingham Daily News, this public- 
spirited newspaper having cooperated 
with the Effingham County Farm Bu- 
reau in carrying on the contest. The 
essays follow: 

The first-place winner: 

Why Is It Important To Our Form or Gov- 

ERNMENT THAT ALL QUALIFIED VOTERS CAST 

THEIR BALLOT IN A PRIMARY ELECTION? 


The purpose of the primary election is to 
nominate candidates best suited for office. 
If we vote in the primary elections, we can 
help to pick these candidates, 
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If we nominate good candidates in the pri- 
mary, we may be assured that competent 
Officials will be elected. 

American soldiers have shed their blood 
on the battlefield to give the American cit- 
izens the right to vote. 

By voting according to the dictates of their 
own conscience, American citizens can go far 
in making their contribution to good govern- 
ment throughout the United States. 

People in our penitentiaries have their cit- 
izenship taken from them; therefore, they 
cannot vote. Voting is an opportunity to 
help run our Government. Our voices in 
Government are heard through our votes. 

THELMA BANNICK, 
Dieterich, IIl., 
Rural Route No. 1, Palmer School, 
Dieterici. Community Unit, No. 30. 

Beecher City unit winner: 

Wuy Is Ir IMPORTANT To OvuR Form or Gov- 
ERNMENT THAT ALL QUALIFIED VOTERS CaST 
THrIR BALLOT IN A PRIMARY ELECTION? 

It is important to our form of government, 
that all qualified voters cast their ballot in 
the primary election because our voice in 
government is heard through our votes. 

We should vote for the man best qualified 
for the office regardless of politics so the best 
man will be elected. 

The people who elect poor officials are the 

nes who stay away from the polls in the 
primary election. Our primaries govern our 
elections. 

It is every voter’s duty to vote in the pri- 
mary. Vote in the primary election April 
11, 1950. Help make a better government 
for American people. 

Gary H. LARIMORE, 
Beecher City, Ill., Route 1, 
Unit No. 20. 


School 


Effingham unit winner: 

WHAT Is THE IMPORTANCE OF VOTING IN A 
PRIMARY ELECTION? 

There is a lot of importance involved in a 
primary election. Primary elections are held 
for the picking of the candidates who are 
to run in the general election. If a person 
who is unworthy of the job is nominated for 
running in the general election, he may be 
put in office because a lot of people vote for 
the party and not the man. The reason for 
this man being in office may be because you 
never voted in the primary election. What 
good will our demccracy do us if only a small 
percentage of people vote in primary elec- 
tions? What good is the privilege of voting 
for the great percentage who don't vote in 
the primary elections? If we of the United 
States are to take advantage of our freedom 
of self-government we will have to vote in 
our elections. 

DonaALp F. Berry, 
Watson Eighth Grade, Effingham 
Community, Unit No. 40. 


The Teutopolis winner: 


Why Is It IMPORTANT TO OuR ForRM or Gov- 
ERNMENT THAT ALL QUALIFIED VOTERS CAST 
THEIR BALLOT IN A PRIMARY ELECTION? 


Do you really appreciate the right to vote 
given to you by the writers of our Constitu- 
tion? It is the difference between a dictator- 
ship and a democratic system of government. 

Records show that in some places even 
in some townships of this county as few as 
20 percent of the voters go to the polls on 
primary election day. This is inexcusable. 
Take advantage of your privilege and fulfill 
your duty. Come to the polls on April 11. 

Voting in the final election is no more 
important than on a primary election. In 
order to be on the ballot for the final election 
a@ candidate must win in the primary. So 
everyone can readily soe that it is the duty 
of every voter to see to it that the bes* quali- 
fied person wins in the primary election. If 
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each political party has a good qualified party 
election in the primary, it doesn’t matter 
much who wins the final election. 
MARCELLA HARTKE, 
Teutopolis, Ill., Teutopolis Community 
Unit No. 50. 


The Altamont unit winner: 


Wuy Is Ir ImporTANT TO Our Form oFr Gov- 
ERNMENT THAT ALL QUALIFIED VOTERS CasT 
Tuer BALLOTS IN A PRIMARY ELECTION? 
One of the most important duties and priv- 

ileges of a democratic people is to take part 

in electing national officers and nominating 
and electing local pfficers. If our Govern- 
ment is to be “of the people, by the people, 


and for the people,” each and every voter 
must express his wishes through the ballot 
box. He should do this not only in the gen- 


eral election but also in the primary election. 
If competent and honest men are nominated 
in the primary then it should not matter 
which candidates are elected because good 
statesmen are in charge. 

Too many people blame the Government 
but do not stop to think that the officials in 
our Government are men who are there 
because people voted for them or because 
they didn't vote at all. 

RosE MARIE BAUER, 

Altamont, Ill., Rural Route No. 3, Mound 

School, Altamont Unit No. 10. 





National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address delivered by Maj. Gen. 
W. H. Arnold before the Reserve officers’ 
convention, held at Oklahoma City. 
Okla., on May 6, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I feel that it is a real honor to be asked to 
speak today before a group which has already 
served our country so well in time of need 
and which stands ready to renew that service 
if the Nation calls. 

I am going to talk with you about national 
security in view of the present situation. In 
this day of high taxation and overwhelming 
defense budgets it is essential that we all 
understand alike how much can be done with 
the money that is available. In short, we are 
obligated to obtain the most effective possible 
national defense with the expenditure of a 
minimum number of dollars. This can only 
be done with your self-sacrificing support. 
Why it must be done is a somewhat longer 
story. 

As you well know, the United States 1s 
presently involved in a cold war. This 
term has been coined to describe a type sit- 
uation successfully exploited by the Soviets 
during their early struggle for power in Rus- 

a situation once described by Trotsky as 
“No war; no peace.” The unannounced 
opening of thir conflict by our erstwhile ally 
cccurred even before the cessation of hostili- 
ties with Germany and Japan. For our part, 
a somewhat longer time was required to 
digest the inevitability of the quarrel. 

What is this so-called cold war? What 
is its motivating force? What are the stakes? 





Basically, the cold war is a clash of ideolo- 
gies, of two mutually opposing concepts of 
the way in which the peoples of the world 
shall live and be governed. It is motivated 
by a minority cult who are imbued with the 
teachings of Karl Marx, as interpreted and 
perverted by Lenin and his ostensible dis- 
ciples. This minority, now at the head of 
a great state, asserts its inalienable right to 
determine for all the peoples of the world 
what is good and what is bad for them. 
Clearly, it is the intent of this modern tyr- 
anny to dominate the peoples of the world, 
either through ideological conquest, if pos- 
sible, or by force of arms, ff necessary. The 
stakes are simply stated. Shall we or shall 
we not retain a Christian democratic way of 
life? 

As recently as February 10, 1946, Joseph 
Stalin specifically said: “Wars are inevita- 
ble so long as Capitalistic states exist.” 

Again, Stalin has written: “Words must 
have no relation to actions; otherwise, what 
kind of diplomacy is it? Words are one 
thing; actions another. Good words are a 
mask for concealment of bad deeds. Sin- 
cere diplomacy is no more possible than dry 
water or wooden iron.” 

Those are some of the words, and these 
are some of the confirmatory actions that 
have already taken place: Behind the so- 
called iron curtain in Europe certain sig- 
nificant developments have occurred. Satel- 
lite governments have taken overt action 
against United States diplomatic and mili- 
tary personnel, in addition to conducting a 
savage and relentless attack on Christian re- 
ligions and democratic political parties and 
institutions. In Buigaria, there has been a 
severance of diplomatic relations; the infor- 
mation services of the American Legations 
in Rumania and Czechoslovakia have been 
closed; Hungary and Poland have demanded 
the recall of some of our military attaché 
personnel. In Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
Communist imperialism has resulted in in- 
creased domination, even to the point of 
placing Russian officers in key military posts. 

In the Far East China is now subject to 
communistic direction. Russian airplanes 
and military personnel have been reported 
by the press in the Shanghai area. Southern 
Korea is kept in ferment by continuous guer- 
rilla invasions launched from the Com- 
munist puppet state of northern Korea. 
Currently, southeast Asia is being subjected 
increasingly to partisan warfare, sabotage, 
and espionage. Recently the frontier with 
Iran has threatened to become active again, 
while diplomatic moves have been made 
against the Dardanelles and Trieste, as well 
as in the United Nations. And only lately, 
Russian fighter pilots have been publicly 
decorated presumably for shooting down an 
American plane in the Baltic, with the loss 
of 10 American lives. The pilot of the miss- 
ing plane was a Reserve officer of the Navy 
on active duty. 

As a result of the victory of the Com- 
munists in China, some 600,090,000 people, 
more or less, have come under the domina- 
tion of the Kremlin. Vast quantities of the 
world’s natural resources also are now under 
their- control. Should this march of Soviet 
imperialism in the guise of international 
communism continue—and I think any 
reasonable analysis of the present situation 
indicates that this is likely—then our situa- 
tion will become progressively more acute as 
time goes on unless we are willing and able 
to counter the Communist expansion through 
constructive democratic efforts rather than 
mere containment. 

Our new international policy, as expressed 
by President Truman and Secretary of State 
Acheson, is to take constructive action to 
halt the spread of communism so that the 
free peoples of the world may work out their 
own destinies in their own way. 

As the acknowledged leader of the democ- 
racies, the United States must shoulder the 
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responsibility for planning to meet the chal- 
lenge and for furnishing most of the resources 
then required. Boiled down to tangibles 
the basic resources at our disposal are mijj. 
tary strength and economic wealth. op». 
viously there are many other vital factors 
contributing to our inherent stability ang 
strength. Some of these are: The moral anq 
spiritual fiber of our people and our allies 
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among the other peoples of the democratic 
world; our deep-rooted belief in the rights 
of the individual and in the democratic 
process of law and government; and our in. 
dubitable abhorrence of regimentation ang 
slave-state processes. 

But from a practical viewpoint, and for 
speedy application, miiltary power and eco- 
nomic might are overriding factors. 

From the standpoint of military power, we 
alone cannot hope to achieve quantitative 
superiority vis a vis our potential enemies, 
This limitation is applicable not only to 
military manpower, but to most of the con. 
ventional materials of warfare. We can, 
however, hope to approach equality in these 
ereas if we take into consideration the means 
possessed by the other nations of the demo- 
cretic world. By applying our economic 
resources to the augmentation of their means, 
while simultaneously achieving qualitative 
improvement in our own military power, a 
sound basis for effective military security 
will be established. 

Our Government has recognized the neces- 
sity for this course of action by the estab- 
lishment of the mutual defense assistance 
program, and previously by acts granting 
military assistance to Greece and Turkey. 
Some $2,000,000,000 is involved in these trans- 
actions. There is no question in my mind 
but that this expenditure is well justified, 
for time, which is of the essence, has been 
gained. Nothing is more valuable to our 
cause today than the purchase of time— 
time for our friends to recover from the last 
war’s devastation; time to regain hope for 
the future; time to learn their danger and 
strengthen their will to resist. 

I do not believe that we can expect te 
democratic peoples of Europe and Asia to 
retain the moral and spiritual fortitude nec- 
essary to successfully combat communism 
unless they acquire individual and collec- 
tive military power sufficient to deter aggres- 
sion. This cannot be done in a Cay, in a 
year, but it must be done as quickly 4s pos- 
sible. The American people today must be 
brought to the realization that the military 
assistance thus far granted our allies is not 
sufficient to accomplish its basic purpose. 
The stakes are too high to permit haliway 
measures. As in poker, he who checks is 
often lost. 

Should we alone attempt to achieve su- 
periority in being in military manpower and 
conventional armament, our very effort 
would most likely insure our ultimate de- 
feat. Our greatest strength lies in our in- 
ventiveness and productive capacity. These 
capabilities would be seriously weakened by 
any sizable diversion of manpower and raw 
materials for purely military purposes. I do 
not think at all that we should attempt to 
match our probable enemies man for mau, 
plane for plane, ship for ship, or tank for 
tank. I do think, however, that as an 4l- 
ternative, we must remain qualitatively | 
the lead. 

In addition to preserving our own eco! 
strength, we must foster economic well-be 
throughout the democratic world. He! 
again, our Government commenced opera- 
tions some 2 years ago. The inception ©! 
the Economic Cooperation Act, carrying 
the Marshall plan, has been of incalcula! 
value in arresting Communist expansion. 
In 1949 nearly $6,000,000,000 was granted tu 
friendly foreign nations by the United Sta 
Here again, the task is not finished; and, wu til 
it is finished, hunger, unemployment, 4! d 
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verty wil ul fertilize the growth of insidious 

fe mmunist aspirations. 
4 det semination of the proper balance be- 
en military power and economic stability 
is of P paramount importance. I, for one, feel 
that a reasonable balance can be achieved 
nd that the determination of this balance 
rgent business of an informed Ameri- 
a an people. Here, I would like to quote the 
secretary of Defense, who said in December 
ome: * “But, while it would be disastrous to 
wreck our economy by inordinate military 
ex! yenses, it would be equally disastrous to 
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pe. penny pinching. The watchword must 
be military security first; economy second. 
And if we are realistic, we must face the 
fect that our military requirements are not 

but flexible. They are bound to be 


static, 


fected by major shifts in the international 
situation and new developments in science 


and warfare. 
“* * * military security must by its 
very nature be relative. Obviously it is im- 


ible to be absolutely secure. The cost of 
such security and the risks of obsolescence in 
a fast moving scientific age tend to negate 
efforts to achieve absolute security. This 
means that our military organizations must 
be adequate, efficient, and readily adaptable 
to change; our planning must always look to 
the future as well as the present.” 

The foregoing forms the basis for the pres- 
ent division of the Federal budget as be- 
tween nationa! defense and other expenses 
of Government. It is doubtful if there ever 
was or ever will be complete agreement, 
even among military experts, as to what the 
composition of our forces should be under 
present world conditions. Yet, there is al- 
most unanimity of opinion on two points 
relative to the maintenance of military forces 
in being. One is that these factors should 
be as large as the Nation can afford without 
throwing too great a strain on the national 
economy. The other is that our present 
military budget represents about the maxi- 
mum amount which can be spent without 
seriously straining the Nation’s economy. 

It thus becomes the responsibility of our 
key military leaders to so program the utili- 
zation of our funds and resources that we 
gain the utmost of a force in being and at 
the same time strengthen our military po- 
tential in reserve. To be effective, programs 
must be based upon realistic long-range 
plans, which in turn require some guaranty 
of the resources to be made available as the 
plans unfold. Nothing is more costly or pays 
less i1 dividends than annual ups and downs 
in the funds appropriated for our use, fre- 
quently resulting in an inability to carry 
soundly conceived programs to a satisfactory 
concl usic mn. 

In the Army we are developing a balanced 
minimum Regular force, large enough to 
meet our extensive commitments for occu- 
and to provide for the security of 
the United States, as well as for retaliation 
in th e event that we are attacked. In this 

ection, it should be noted that under 

the Ni rth Atlantic Treaty we have assumed 
n zation to assist the other signatories 
the pact in the military defense of west- 
urope. Our foreign commitments are 
at present so extensive that we must take 
calculated risks in spreading our minimum 
i the four corners of the world. The 
outbreak of war would find us immediately 
{ in a fight for survival with such 
are in being. We cannot quibble 
r there are no second prizes in war. Yet, 
pite the need for maintaining a sizable 

lar force, we must somehow devote a 

ble proportion of our efforts and re- 
urces to the building of a truly effective 
nized Reserve and National Guard. To 

“cep Reserve units properly equipped with 
“ie latest types of modern armaments is 
‘one a tremendous burden. While the Army 
is doing its best in this field, the program 
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can only be effective if given the solid sup- 
port of a patriotic-minded Reserve Corps. 

Currently, the Army is endeavoring to keep 
the qualitative potential of the Regular force 
at a maximum by improving and modernizing 
equipment as rapidly as possible. We are 
conducting an extensive research and devel- 
opment program, and we plan to keep our 
in-being force equipped with the new arma- 
ments and trained in their use. Here is 
one of the most difficult problems facing the 
military leader operating on a limited 
budget: At what point does one leave the 
development phase and go into the “hard- 
ware” phase, that is, the actual procurement 
in large quantities. Modern weapons are 
extremely complicated and expensive, and 
frequently they require considerable time for 
manufacture. On the other hand, modern 
research moves rapidly so that often the 
weapon of today is obsolete tomorrow. Our 
force in being must be trained up to the 
minute and our industry must be geared to 
produce the latest weapons in the shortest 
time possible. Yet, we cannot waste our lim- 
ited dollars on obsolete matériel which would 
soon have to be consigned to the scrap heap. 
To overcome this problem takes skillful long- 
range planning; but most of all, as I men- 
tioned earlier, it requires a guaranty of in- 
come over a reasonable period of time. 

With respect tou the Organized Reserve 
Corps specifically, the Army has devoted con- 
siderable thought to the problem of how to 
achieve the necessary potential without ex- 
pending a disproportionate share of the de- 
fense dollar. In view of the cold war and 
the heavy requirements imposed upon our 
minimum regular force, how much of our 
dollar, for example, can be set aside for Re- 
serve pay? How much of the dollar is need- 
ed for rifles? We must decide together; and 
we must justify our decisions to ourselves. 

The postwar ORC program laid down in 
1945 became increasingly unrealistic by vir- 
tue of rapidly changing circumstances and 
revised strategic objectives. The new pro- 
gram is based upon a realistic appraisal of 
our means and our current strategic require- 
ments. Within our budgetary authoriza-, 
tion, the Army intends to make the ORC as 
effective and efficient as possible. 

The new ORC rrogram establishes a firm 
troop basis, with 9,000 units maintained at 
100 percent cfficer strength. Provision is 
also made for progressive, efficient individual 
training; simplified organization and admin- 
istration; and the issuance of adequate 
equipment for training, as fast as additional 
facilities can be made available. A sound 
system of promotion and attrition is estab- 
lished, with improved opportunities for pro- 
fessional advancement while providing max- 
imum protection to the individual. 

I am sure that the majority of you have 
seen the statement of the Secretary of the 
Army in the February 1 issue of Report to 
the Army relative to drill pay. Let me em- 
phasize that the recent revision of drill pay 
policies was dictated entirely by budgetary 
considerations and in no way reflected a 
lessened interest in the ORC program. 

We in the Army are keenly aware of the 
necessity for economy in our operations; 
and we are doing our utmost to extract a real 
dollar’s worth for every one we spend. We 
are trying to be realistic, and above all, ob- 
jective in our planning and thinking. But 
we must have the support of all components 
of the Army to insure success. If we cannot 
attain a desirable working balance between 
the Regular Army, the Organized Reserve 
Corps, and the National Guard, we shall 
either fail to meet our vital responsibilities 
with respect to national security or we shall 
fail to retain our perspective with respect to 
the even more important balance between 
military strength and our national economy. 

I believe that it is possible to win the 
cold war without bringing on a shooting 
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war. As one who participated in the war in 
the Pacific in a major capacity for 3 years, I 
am convinced of the utter stupidity of re- 
course to combat as a means of curing the 
world’s ills. I believe we are all- convinced 
that the best way to achieve victory in any 
war is to prevent the war itself. I believe 
that we can prevent another war only if we 
maintain the maximum military strength 
that our economy can support. 


a 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rrec- 
orD of today’s proceedings the complete 
statement made by William C. Doherty, 
president of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, before the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee this 
morning. Probably there is no other 
person in the United States who has 
made a more thorough, more compre- 
hensive, or far-reaching investigation of 
this question. Mr. Doherty’s reputation 
for honest, plain, and unbiased testi- 
mony is known to every Senator. His 
timely statement on the postal crisis 
should be read by the American people 
everywhere. It speaks not only for the 
letter carriers, but also for the clerks, 
messengers, motor-vehicle employees, 
postal-transport employees, mail han- 
dlers, custodial employees, and prac- 
tically all other employees in the postal 
service. 

Mr. President, I have an estimate from 
the Public Printer that Mr. Doherty’s 
statement will exceed by two and one- 
half pages the two pages allowed by the 
rule, without a statement of cost, and 
that the cost will be $369. Nevertheless, 
in view of the importance of Mr. Do- 
herty’s statement, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, PREsI- 
DENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CaAR- 
RIERS, AND EIGHTH VICE PRESIDENT, AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
Mr. Chairman, my name is William C, 

Doherty. I am president of the National 

Association of Letter Carriers and eighth 

vice president of the American Federation 

of Labor. The present membership of the 

National Association of Letter Carriers is 

102,330, represented in all of the 48 States, 

the Hawaiian Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

At the very outset, I desire to express my 
profound thanks to the members of this 
distinguished committee for granting me an 
opportunity to voice my views on the man- 
made postal crisis created by the orders 
contained in the Postal Bulletin of April 18, 
1950. In so doing, I desire to place the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers on record 
as wholeheartedly favoring immediate action 
on Senate Resolution 261 and Senate bill 
3450. Both of these measures were intro- 
duced by Senator WiLL1AM LanGeR, of North 
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Dakota; also S. 3560, Senators JoHNsTON of 
South Carolina, Nee.ty, and HumpuHrey. A 
large number of similar proposals have been 
introduced in the House of Representatives. 
All of them are designed to compel the Post- 
master General to immediately rescind his 
ill-timed, ill-advised, unnecessary, unwar- 
ranted, and obnoxious orders of April 18. 

The Postmaster General’s instructions to 
reduce delivery trips and to eliminate other 
service features heretofore available to the 
American public will result in an inferior 
postal institution. Mail users will now have 
to use the remaining facilities of the Post 
Office Department at the convenience of the 


Officials in charge. The historical role of the 
postal system as one of swift, certain, and 
dependable means of communication is dis- 


carded. 

Congress and the general public should 
meet this challenge head-on by stating in 
the most unequivocal terms that the United 
States Post Office belongs to the American 
people everywhere. It is one of the most 
useful and cherished American institutions. 
It is not an instrument subject to the whims 
of penny-wise and pound-foolish adminis- 
trators. 

The orders contained in the Postal Bulletin 
of April 18 will result in irreparable damage 
and destruction of our fine postal system. 
It will make the postal service—the Govern- 
ment function closest to the lives of the 
American people—a second-rate inferior 
Government agency. Letter carriers have 
always been mighty proud of the fact that 
the postal service rendered excellent neces- 
sary service. The service ideal is assassi- 
nated by the orders issued by the Post Office 

epartment. Delivery of mail Nation-wide 
is restricted to one delivery a day in resi- 
dential districts and service is greatly re- 
duced in business areas. Parcel-post deliv- 
eries are to be cut in half in business areas. 
Weckly magazines, such as Time, United 
States News, Newsweek, and all others that 
have become an important part of Ameri- 
can life, will no longer receive expeditious 
handling. The prompt mail delivery that 
the American people have been receiving 
since the days of Benjamin Franklin will not 
be available. 

Postmasters have been ordered to discon- 
tinue directory service on all ordinary mail 
other than perishable matter and parcels of 
obvious value. While the reduction in the 
number of deliveries in the residential areas 
has attracted the most attention, there are 
other extremely far-reaching reductions pro- 
vided for in the Postmaster General’s orders 
of April 18. These orders affect practically 
every operation of the Post Office Department. 

The collection of mail is curtailed. In one 
of the largest cities in the country located 
on the west coast, stickers were placed in 
the mail boxes informing the patrons that 
hereafter there would be two collections of 
mail daily from the box. No time was stated 
for these collections. Inasmuch as boxes in 
business areas fill up rapidly and require 
several collections during the business hours, 
it is impossible to determine how the mail 
can possibly be handled under the proposed 
schedule. The drastic cut in collection serv- 
ice will result in many hours of delay at the 
post office of origin. 

The orders further provide that no mail 
shall be received at the windows or over the 
platforms except between the hours of 8 a. m. 
and 6 p. m. Every post office in America 
is practically bursting at the seams. It is 
impossible on a 24-hour basis to adequately 
handle all of the mail received. Yet, by this 
order the receipt of mail is drastically limited 
with the exception of a few classes of mail 
to a schedule of 10 hours a day. Many man- 
ufacturing plants confronted with a shortage 
of plant capacity meet the challenge by put- 
ting on additional shifts. The Post Office 
Department, carrying a volume of mail that 
cannot be handled in 24 hours, meets the 
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challenge by reducing the hours of receipt 
of mail to 10 a day. 

The order further provides that the dis- 
tribution of many classes of mail will be 
limited to a 10-hour daily schedule. We are 
living in the atomic age; the Post Office 
Department however is reverting to the stone 
age. Mail received in the post office will 
remain there for many hours before being 
dispatched. Air mail will be placed upon 
an airplane and sped across the country in 
12 hours. These great planes traveling over 
800 miles per hour will speed the mail to the 
Offices of delivery. When the mail arrives at 
its point of destination, in many cases it 
will take 20 or 30 hours before it is delivered. 
The mail travels through the air at a rate 
greater than 300 miles per hour, but it can 
well take 20 or 24 hours to deliver it 300 feet. 

The orders are unquestionably the most 
drastic and destructive ever issued in the 
entire history of the Post Office Department. 
The ideal of service is completely eliminated 
from ali future postal operations. Appar- 
ently the Postmaster General bases his poli- 
cies upon the action of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in recommending for 
the fiscal year 1951 the total sum of §2,- 
207,500,000. According to the Postmaster 
General’s Bulletin of April 18, the actual 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1950 will be 
$2,240,000,000. At the hearing before the 
Treasury and Post Office Department Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on February 27, 
1950, Postmaster General Donaldson made 
the following statement: 

“The obligations for 1950 are estimated at 
$2,183,617,086.” 

He further stated: 

“There is available through amounts ap- 
propriated to date for 1950, and 1949 bal- 
ances of appropriations available in 1950 the 
sum of $2,102,251,486. At this time it ap- 
pears that the Department would require ad- 
ditional appropriations in the sum of §81,- 
265,600 to cover the new salary increases and 
the requirements for increase in prices, rates, 
and additional postal business.” 

At this point, I desire to include a brief 
summary of the despicable orders which 
amount to a rape of the postal service: 

1. For the immediate readjustment of 
residential city delivery routes so as to pro- 
vide one delivery each weekday, Monday 
through Saturday. 

2. Collection of mail from street letter 
boxes shall be limited to a minimum num- 
ber of collections. 

3. Deliveries to neighborhood stores and 
professional offices shali be limited to one 
delivery a day. 

4. Deliveries of parcel post shall be re- 
stricted to one delivery each day in business 
areas. 

5. Service for parcel post shall be discon- 
tinued where business houses are closed on 
Saturday. 

6. Window service at the main post office 
shall be provided between the hours of 8 
a.m, and 6 p. m. and at stations, between 
the hours of 8 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. 

7. At the main office and stations where 
mail matter is received in- large quantities 
ever loading docks, the acceptance of such 
mail shall be limited between the hours of 
8 a. m. to 6 p. m., except for first-class mail, 
air mail, daily newspapers, and weekly news- 
papers of local origin. 

8. All bulk mailings of second-, third-, and 
fourth-class must be deposited between the 
hours of 8 a. m, and 6 p. m. 

9. Discontinue preferential treatment of 
so-called time-limit third-class matter. 

10. Discontinue, during the hours 6 p. m. 
and 6 a. m., the distribution of all mail, both 
incoming and outgoing, other than air mail, 
first-class, daily newspapers, and parcel post. 

11. Saturday window service shall be re- 
stricted to between 8 a. m. and 12 noon at 
stations and branches. Im some cities it 





























































may be possible to discontinue 
service altogether, according to the 

12. In readjusting carrier deliveries to or 
trip basis, surplus regular carriers wij) .. 
sult. Postmasters are instructed to as... 
these carriers as follows: (a) one ren, 
carrier for each five regular carriers, {o; +», 
purpose of granting compensatory time: (») 
assign surplus carriers for the grantin, ~ 
annual and sick leave and other 
without pay. 

13. All vacancies will be held open unty 
further notice from the Department. __ 

There are many other equally vicious » 
visions contained in the curtailment or:je:; 
which clearly constitute a complete ahou:. 
face on the part of Postmaster General Joss, 
M. Donaldson. Please, gentlemen of the om, 
mittee, let me prove that statement by ouo-. 
ing the exact words of the then Actine Pos. 
master General, uttered on July 7, 1947, and 
which appear in the printed hearincs 
the second supplemental appropriation bill 
for 1948, before the subcommittee of ty, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of R=». 
resentatives, Eightieth Congress, first session, 
part I, Post Office Department, paze 14: 

“The big increase in the volume of mij 
began to hit us with all kinds of complaints 
from postmasters, and from postal organi:a. 
tions, in March and April, particularly ;; 
April. And I think it was more pronounces; 
to us because in those months we were cut 
ting expenditures and reducing the delivery 
service and the clerical service in not allow. 
ing postmasters as much money as they 
wanted for auxiliary expenditures. Reducing 
the cost with an increase in the volume of 
mail just flooded us with complaints not 
only from postmasters but from the public 
We get anywhere from 3,000 to 5,000 letters 
in the run of a week from the public 
curtailed postal service. But we did curtail 
drastically during May and June of this year 
in order to come within the amount appro- 
priated. 

“We went back practically in every city in 
the country to a one-trip service in residen- 
tial sections. I never thought in all of my 
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felt that the two-trip service in residential 
sections was more of a service function thar 
just the public seeing the carrier come t 
the door twice a day. I knew that our two- 
trip service was not based upon what the 
public needs in the way of having a carner 
come to their door, but is based upon 4 pre- 
vention of delay in mail. So much mail tr 
rives in these big cities at an hour in the 
morning when it cannot be distributed aud 
get out to the stations from which the car- 
riers emanate, in time for delivery on We 
morning trip and therefore, if we do not ce 
liver it on the afternoon trip, it is delaye 
until the next morning. 

“Likewise, if you put carriers on 4 Ont 
trip basis, we have got to determine whethe 
he can handle his route on a basis of 8 howls 
within 10. It means that he must leave te 
office at 8 or 8:30 in the morning and he 
is continually on duty unless we swing bn 
on his route somewhere, until his 8 hours 
are up. That means that some people do 
not get their mail during the morning, «26 
some people do not get it until as late os 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. a 

“I thought that there would not be 80 
much kick about that until we began to © 
that during May and June and the peop? 
began to write us letters, because unless We 
can get that mail out in the afternoon de- 
livery, it is delayed until the next mornin 
We have not been able even to begin 
answer the complaints because we 6° ** 
have enough force to handle that corre: 
spondence that has come in to us on accoue 
of this one-trip basis.” ee 

If further proof is needed in pointing uP 
General Donaldson’s complete about-{acé 


let me cite statements made by him less 
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' ths ago before the subcommittee 
one eae on Appropriations, House 
- Representatives, Eighty-first Congress, 
= al session, part 2, Post Office Depart- 
cecor“ Monday, Januery 16, 1950, page 389: 
mi Ms. DoNALDSON. I am trying my very best 
to give the public the best possible postal 
service at the least possible cost. In this 
program, I am having the full support of 
PT officials in the Department and the field 
wnd the rank and file of the postal people. 
we want no unnecessary expenditure any- 
where in the service. We are taking ad- 
sntage of every known device or program 
nat is suitable in the operation of the postal 
e to improve the service, better the 
ng conditions of the postal people, and 
reduce the operating costs.” 

Page 397: 
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“CONCLUSION 


“The heads of all bureaus and offices 
within the Department and the field have 
been advised that they must exert every 
efort to operate their units with efficiency 
and with the greatest economy consistent 
with satisfactory service to the public. It 
will be my purpose to continue this policy 
and at the same time we will supplant any 
known obsolete methods and equipment as 
fast as possible. I consider it of paramount 
importance to continue to give the public 
good service. Any economy campaign which 
would go so far as to destroy the present 
standards would bring on reactions that not 
only would nullify economy but, in the end, 
would result in greater costs. Past history 
of too drastic actions after national surveys 
bears this out.” 

Postmaster General Donaldson knows from 
personal experience that every time the num- 
ber of deliveries is reduced, the individual 
letter carrier has an increased volume of 
mail to deliver on an extended delivery dis- 
trict. General Donaldson also knows that 
the efficiency of the individual is seriously 
impaired because he has entirely too much 
mail for the separation case. After the case 
gets too full, the unit cost of handling each 
piece increases greatly. One-trip routes are 
not efficient units, nor are they economical; 
but they are inhumane. To keep a letter 
carrier on his route six hours or more without 
an opportunity to eat or relax even slightly, 
lefinitely belongs to the dark ages. It is 
beneath all human dignity to expect a letter 
carrier to eat his cold lunch at the corner 
relay or storage box, sitting on a curbstone 
ut regard to the weather or other ele- 
ments. It is equally beneath human dignity 
to fail to provide for other human necessi- 
ties such as toilet facilities. 

At this point in my testimony I desire to 
read into the record a statement by Congress- 
man MIKe MANSFIzLp of Montana, which ap- 
pears On page 5952 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD of April 27: 

“POSTAL SERVICE 


“Mr, MANSFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I rise in pro- 
test against the order of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral which will curtail delivery and other 











essential postal services to take effect on 
July 1, 1950. 

“If this order becomes effective on a Na- 
tion-wide scale it will completely demoralize 







le postal service and cause the Amer- 
-eople in general much concern, I am, 
r, especially interested in the postal 
g e¢ as it affects the State of Montana 
because there we have one of the most effi- 
cient postal organizations in the country, 
and because of the distances to be covered 
and the hazards to be met, one of the most 
There is a very high esprit de corps 
on the part of the postal employees in my 
state which, at the present time, has suffered 
shock because of the order issued by 
1aster General. 

“AS a matter of fact in the city of Butte, 
e delivery postal service was inaug- 
ae 1 April 25, which is indeed jumping 
ene Gcadline, many weeks ahead of the time 
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when the proposed cut was supposed to go 
into effect. Mr. Speaker, I am inserting at 
this point in my remarks a telegram I have 
just received from my friend, Dan McGonigle, 
president, Branch 621, NALC, of Butte, 
Mont.: 
“Butte, Monrt., April 26, 1950. 
“Representative Mike MANSFIELD, 
“House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

“One delivery postal service inaugurated 
today despite vigorous protest. Letter car- 
riers instructed to eat lunch on curb or im- 
pose on hospitality of some patron, Climate 
precludes former as you well know. The 
latter alternative is objectionable. Pretty 
picture—lunch pail on one shoulder, mail 
satchel on the other. Understand Postmas- 
ter General Donaldson scheduled again be- 
fore Senate Post Office Committee Thursday, 
April 27. Respectfully request your attend- 
ance at that meeting and interrogation of 
Donaldson regarding uncivilized treatment 
of Butte letter carriers. 

“Respectfully request also you demand 
in writing from Donaldson instructions Na- 
tion-wide that letter carriers will be afforded 
humane consideration and their dignity as a 
human being will be respected. 

“Dan McGONIGLE, 
“President, Branch 621, NALC.” 


Undoubtedly, there will be pious rebuttal 
from the Postmaster General to the picture 
I have attempted to draw with words. It 
will be said that such things cannot happen, 
and will not happen. 

Gentlemen, it has happened; it is going on 
this very morning in many places in these 
United States; unfortunately, it will con- 
tinue to happen as long as these uncivilized 
orders are permitted to remain in effect. 

I have here for the consideration of the 
members of this committee an enlarged 
photograph of a letter carrier forced to eat 
his lunch on a curbstone. It is not a fake 
photograph, designed to induce crocodile 
tears. I will give the facts in the case. 

The photograph shows a letter carrier in 
the Fair Lawn, N. J., post office. His name is 
Joseph Ulinsky. Fair Lawn is a borough 
of Paterson, N. J., with a population of ap- 
proximately 20,000. Unlike Paterson, Fair 
Lawn is 90 percent residential territory, from 
a post office standpoint. Carrier Ulinsky is 
assigned to a route in a section of Fair Lawn 
called Radburn. This section consists al- 
most entirely of homes described as being 
“well back from the street, and a spacious 
lawn in front of almost every home.” Stores, 
lunch rooms, taverns, and the like are con- 
fined to a small section of the main arteries 
running through the town. There are none 
of these on the route served by Mr. Ulinsky. 

The first day that Carrier Ulinsky worked 
under the curtailment schedule, that is, one 
trip, he ate his lunch on the porch of a 
patron on his route. He took the half hour 
allowed him and then proceeded on his 
route. His first delivery after his lunch pe- 
riod was across the street from his open-air 
lunchroom. The lady of the house asked 
Carrier Ulinsky why he ate his lunch across 
the street. He gave what he considered a 
reasonable explanation. The lady informed 
Carrier Ulinsky that her husband was in the 
house and that he was “fit to be tied” because 
of the delay in his mail. It developed that 
his mail pertained to his business. The sug- 
gestion was made to Carrier Ulinsky that he 
deliver that particular address and then eat 
his lunch. Carrier Ulinsky rightfully took 
the viewpoint that, if he complied with that 
suggestion, the patron in the next house 
would react the same way and make a sim- 
ilar demand. To end all controversy, Carrier 
Ulinsky eats his lunch on the curbstone. 

I, personally, checked this story and pic- 
ture. I told the committee it was not a faked 
photograph. The information comes from 
the city editor of the Paterson Evening News 
that he sent a reporter to the scene on tele- 
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phoned information from a neighbor in the 
vicinity of the spot where Carrier Ulinsky 
took his curbstone lunch period. The orig- 
inal photograph appeared in the April 26 
edition of the Paterson Evening News. 

A few additional relevant facts concerning 
this photograph will help point up what I 
am attempting to bring out about the 
stupidity of these April 18 orders. Carrier 
Ulinsky is on a route three-fourths of a mile 
from his office; he is not allowed bus trans- 
portation. He is scheduled to report at the 
post office at 7 o’clock each morning; he 
prepares his mail and departs for his de- 
liveries at 9 a.m. ‘He is scheduled to return 
to the office at 3:30 o'clock in the afternoon. 
In other words, he is scheduled to remain 
out on the street 6 hours and 30 minutes, 
sans eating facilities, sans toilet facilities. 

Our second picture shows Letter Carrier 
Floyd Hunt sitting on a curbstone and eat- 
ing his lunch. It appeared in the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil of May 1. Carrier Hunt re- 
ports for work at 7:30 a. m. He leaves the 
post office at 8:50 a. m. and is due to return 
at 4 p. m.—or a total of 7 hours and 10 
minutes out on his route. 

There are no eating places, no restaurants, 
no taverns or grocery stores on his route. 
Obviously, he must carry his mail sack on 
one shoulder and his lunch pail on the other. 

Carrier Hunt is a veteran of World War II. 
He spent 4 years and 5 months in the mili- 
tary; 2 years and 8 months in action. He 
had combat service in Salerno, Africa, Tu- 
nisia, England, Scotland, Wales, and Algeria. 
He was awarded the European ribbon with 
four battle stars, plus the combat infantry 
ribbon and good-conduct ribbon. He is a 
disabled war veteran with 10 percent com- 
pensation. He is married, has one child 3 
years old, and presently is attempting to 
purchase his home. 

There are thousands of military veterans 
in the letter-carrier service Nation-wide who, 
right at this moment, are also sitting on 
curbstones eating their lunches, thanks to 
the orders of Postmaster General Donaldson 
contained in the Postal Bulletin of April 18, 
1950. 

Letter carriers are neither supermen nor 
crybabies. I consider them average human 
beings with the same feelings and emotions 
as General Donaldson or any of his staff. If 
General Donaldson and the members of his 
staff will agree to forego the luxury of eating 
a hot lunch in pleasant surroundings and 
move out on the curbstone of Pennsylvania 
Avenue for their lunch, I believe it will be 
possible to convince the many, many Joe 
Ulinskys and Floyd Hunts in the postal serv- 
ice that curbstone eating is considered de 
rigueur in postal circles. 

Postmaster General Donaldson is a master 
of the art of contradiction. Please, gentle- 
men of the committee, consider these words 
uttered by Mr. Donaldson at the Thirty-sixth 
Biennial Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers held in Miaml, Fla., 
in October 1948. These are his exact words 
relative to an investigation conducted by a 
Cleveland engineering firm: 

“I have no criticism to offer of those people 
who made the investigation, but I believe 
they would have been in a better position if 
they had consulted officials in the Post Of- 
fice Department about the kind of sugges- 
tions and recommendations they were going 
to make before they submitted their report. 
This they did nct do and for that reason 
many of the suggestions and many of their 
articles of criticism were ridiculous. 

“Well, I don’t want to be ridiculous and 
I am not going to recommend that you pro- 
vide every carrier in the United States with 
a scooter to carry his mail. [Applause.] 
Neither am I going to recommend that you 
keep a carrier out on the street for 8 hours 
while some clerk routes his mail and you 
shuttle the mail to him on the streets. 
[Cheers and applause.]” 
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According to General Donaldson’s figures, 
the postal complement of employees will be 
reduced from 517,000 to 504,000 during the 
coming fiscal year. Even those ultra-conser- 
vative figures clearly indicate that 13,000 
loyal postal employees will be added to the 
already expanding unemployment rolls. 
Most of these 13,000 displaced postal persons 
are veterans of World War II. Surely Un- 
cle Sam must have a better fate in store for 
these battle heroes who gave so much in 
answering the call to the colors. 

The able and distinguished chairman of 
this august committee, Senator OLIn D. 
JOHNSTON, pug his finger on the crux of the 
situation in a recent radio broadcast when 
he said: 

“There is seemingly a glaring inconsistency 
in the argument to support the action of the 
Postmaster General—I have a copy of the 
orders here before me—as part of his justifi- 
cation for the curtailment program he pro- 
poses, Mr. Donaldson says: 

“ ‘Splendid progress has been made and 
the productive effort of the employees has 
been increased as indicated by the accom- 
plishments in the fiscal year 1939, compared 
with the fiscal year 1949 * * ®* 

“Now here is the part of Mr. Donaldson's 
statement that I cannot reconcile with his 
proposal: 

“During that period (1939 to 1949), the 
revenues increased more than 110.72 per- 
omt * * 8 

“*The number of pieces (of mail) handled 
increased 64.70 percent; 

““The weight of the mails increased more 
than 104.73 percent * * * while 

“*The increase in the number of em- 
ployees was less than 48.43 percent.’ 
“According to these figures, it would appear 
that the Postmaster General is trying to 
test the theory of diminishing returns, in 
that the more mail handled by his Depart- 
ment, the less personnel he wiil keep to col- 
lect it, transport it, and make final delivery 
of it.” 

The Post Office Department boasts a fine 
tradition of service. Postal employees are 
imbued with the ideal of giving service to 
the American people. There is no agency 
of Government that has finer traditions 
than the United States postal service. Up 
until recently the Post Office Department 
has enjoyed the fullest confidence and has 
been held in highest esteem by the press 
and by the American people. 

Traditionally, service has been held to be 
the fundamental purpose of the Post Office 
Department. It has generally been recog- 
nized that good postal service is essential 
to good business. Some in authority have 
recently taken the attitude of insisting that 
the Post Office Department must operate as 
a successful business. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has insistently called the attention of 
the American people to the fact that the 
Post Office Department is operating under a 
so-called huge deficit. Since the alleged 
deficit is an excess of expenditures over re- 
ceipts, let us compare the postal fiscal struc- 
ture with several other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government: 


STATISTICAL DATA 


1. First-class mail is the only mail classi- 
fication that pays its own way. In fiscal 
1949 first-class mail had an excess of reve- 
hues over apportioned expenditures, i. e., 
profits, of $82,064,709. 

Item: The one category showing a profit, 
viz, first-class mail, is the one classification 
used by all the mailing public, and it is 
the one service being curtailed mostly by the 
curtailment orders. (Source: Cost Ascer- 
tainment Report for Fiscal 1949.) 


2. Other classifications of mail and special 
services showed the following excesses of ap- 
portioned expenditures over revenues, i. e., 
losses: 

(a) Revenue-producing items: 


Domestic air mail_............ $37, 261, 064 
Second class (paid) ............ 174, 674, 835 
Thied Cls....cnciunmaenetiodn 129, 052, 786 
oe kee 104, 880, 608 
Foreign surface mail......-... 26, 497, 033 
Foreign air mail........—...... 47, 723, 295 
ey i ) 13, 129, 158 
TREMOR cecccne eanncinn 44, 344 
Collect on delivery......_..... 7, 369, 476 
Special delivery.........-.-<<= 10, 781, 201 
Money orders......---......-. 268, 409, 699 
ee 4, 006, 001 


(b) Non-revenue-producing items: 
Free in county (second class)... $11, 178, 870 


PO nici rinpaiintindmemat 87, 710, 833 
PRR inicg cc sncdacuchbingnins 1, 071, 753 
Prec Tot Ris. .nnnccccnccacads 335, 838 
Registizy (2760) .cancascesaecsce 8, 989, 789 
Nonpostal services...........-- 28, 434, 441 


The only special service—postal savings— 
that pays its own way showed a profit of 
$2,412,982. 

Certain unassignable transactions resulted 
in revenues of $28,938,800. These “unas- 
signable” items consist of such things as re- 
ceipts from box rents, fines and penalties, 
unpaid money orders more than a year old, 
and post route map sales. (Source: Cost- 
ascertainment report for fiscal 1949.) 

3. Total postal income for fiscal 1949 
equaled $1,571,896,442. Total expenditures 
amounted to $2,122,980,800 (both figures un- 
audited). Operating loss therefore amounted 
to $551,084,358. (Source: Cost-ascertain- 
ment report for fiscal 1949.) 

Item: Comparison of postal operating loss 
with appropriations and revenues of other 
Government agencies: 


Annual Miscella- 
appropria- | neous re- 
tion, 1950 | ceipts, 1949 





Labor. .........-/$191, 733, 753 $337, 413 |$191, 396, 340 
i 590, 203, 947 |130, 683, 928 | 459, 520, 019 
Commerce.......| 675, 621,402 | 8, 039, 026 | 667, 582, 376 
Agriculture......| 731, 328, 607 |256, 860, 297 | 474, 968, 310 


Source: Library of Congress, Economics Section, Apr. 
13, 1950. 

Item: An analysis of the above figure dis- 
closes that the Post Office Department pays 
more than two-thirds of its own way. None 
of the other agencies shown come close to 


that margin. 

4. Totals on mail handled in fiscal 1949: 
PE, cncimntemnsenennmaen 43, 555, 107, 766 
Weight (pounds) ~.......... 11, 625, 209, 458 
Special services............. 906, 813, 143 

(b) Increases in 1949 over 1948: 

Percent 

PISCE ccinetinnmmncndaninatesntatinne 8.13 
WI, ccitinntctinciimanecewsniimimiies 12.14 
ORIN ene cccedm cnamednncontiitinn 11. 48 
Gpectel GtUTI0Ul... cscntmnccmcettimun 7. 48 

, Employment .............0---2-..---- 6. 66 


Source: Cost-ascertainment report for fis- 
cal 1949. 
5. Estimates of increases in 1950 over 1949; 


Percent 
PRG cencsnnctepmnapiciegegnniiaialsciainin mannii tities 1.30 
i 
OID siting 4.33 
Gpecial s0f VitMaacencccaneccconeensce 0. 34 


Item: Despite these estimated increases for 
1950, plus Postmaster General Donaldson's 
testimony that mail volume and postal re- 
ceipts have steadily increased each succeed- 
ing year for the past 10 years, it is estimated 
that employment in 1950 will show a decrease 
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of 1.33 percent. (Source: Al) figures, eng 
ascertainment report for fiscal 194), sq 
Hearing Subcommittee, House Appropri 
tions Committee, Jan. 16, 1950.) . 


6. Chart showing increase in Productiy; 
of employees: bed 








Pioces of mag 
per Year of 
Paid ex. 
} 


ment 


Paid em- 
Ployment 
(man-years) 


Fiscal 
year Piece: of mail 






1946...... 36, 318, 158, 366 430, $10 








il temeail 37, 427, 706, 174 439, 210 ne 
1948... 40 453, 589 . 
1949 ! 482, 748 = 
19501 478, 034 

1 8 480, 640 | 


| 
1 Estimated. 


Source: Postmaster General Donaldson’s test; 
before House Appropriations Committee, Janus 


On April 21, 1950, Congressman Joxy p, 
Watsu, of Indiana, introduced House Res. 
lution 647, which calls for a sweeping in. 
vestigation of the Post Office Department, 
At the time of the introduction, Congress, 
man WALSH issued a statement containing 
far-reaching implications. Since the state. 
ment refers specifically to H. R. 2945, the 
postage-rate bill presently under considera. 
tion by this committee, and the drastic cur. 
tailment of postal services, I desire to place 
it in the record at this point: 

“Yesterday I served notice that today I 
would introduce a House resolution to au. 
thorize and direct a sweeping investigation 
of the scandalous situation existing in the 
Post Office Department, particularly with re!- 
erence to the subsidies and overpayments 
made by the Department to railroads for 
transportation of the mails. 

“I have caused the introduction of the 
House resolution referred to; it is House 
Resolution 547. 

“In my statement of yesterday, I called at- 
tention to the deplorable condition wherein 
the Post Office Department pays double 
transportation charges for space purchased 
from the railroads, out of postal appropria- 
tions, for the transmission of the mails. 
Postmaster General Donaldson testified as 
much before a Committee of the House of 
Representatives on March 7 of last year. 

“In hearings before the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, on H. R. 294- 
which had for its purpose a readjustment 
of postal rates, the following colloquy took 
place: 

“Mr. Hacen. At that point let me ask this 
question: Has any survey been made recent} 
as to what percentage of the actual paic-up 
space that is used in railway cars—and | 
understand it is on a cubic-foot basis— 
is used on the average run? In other words, 
we now pay the railroads, as I understand 
it, for the baggage cars for mail and 
mail cars, so much per cubic foot on csc 
railroad run, and we pay for that space tt 
gardless of whether there is 1 sack or )/ 
sacks, and some days it is more and some 
days less. Has any survey been mac 
show the average amount of usable spa 
that has been used on these various rus 
over a period of time?’ 5 

“Postmaster General Donaldson mace thé 
following reply to Congressman HaceN's !0- 
quiry: a 

“*Yes, Mr. HaGcen, there is a difference o 
pay to railroads. In other words, 1 
what you are talking about is space pF 
chased by full cars or storage cars, or ¥*" 
not. That is different from the regular RPO 
line, the lines in which railway posts cc 
operate. ei 

“‘Now, with reference to the space 1 
transporting mails by full-car lots oF es 
feet or 30 feet or 45 feet, or what not, 1 ts 


1" 
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BH 
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ur investigation indicated that we used 
bout half of the space that we paid for. 
fn der the law, if we tramsport a carload of 
nail from New York City to San Francisco, 


that 






aval pay » for that so much per foot per mile, 
ao to speak, and then we pay for the return 
-novement of the car, whether we use it or 
aan sre is far more mail moving west 
than there is mail moving back.’ 

“«y micht add in this connection that an 


avesti tion on the basis of cost ascertain- 
m ures in 1946 indicated that the Post 
Offic e ‘Di partment paid for 580,462,152,219 

ibic foot miles for the transportation of 

ils, and actually carried only 323,677,344,- 
195 cubic foot miles of non-local surface 
n This indicates that 44.24 percent of 


space was paid for but not used. 

““Now here we find an administrator who 
testifies before a congressional committee 
that his Department contracts with the rail- 
: ; for so much storage space, uses only 


half of it and, mind you, pays for the total 
amount contracted for with the taxpayers’ 
money. This same administrator, on April 
ied drastic curtailment orders reducing 
delivery service in the Post Office Department 
to such an extent that it will mean a reduc- 
tion in force of a minimum of 10,000 
employees. One can only surmise that empty 
box cars are more important than human 
beings 
“I should like to invite attention to the 
apparent policy pursued by the Post Office 


Department with respect to payments for 
service furnished by railroads transporting 
the mails. The policy adopted gives no 
c leration or, at best, very little to the 
taxpayer, 


On February 14, 1946, William V. Griffin 
and Hugh William Purvis, receivers for the 
Georgia & Florida Railroad, were suing the 
United States Government. The case was 
heard in the United States Court of Claims. 
John Hardy, General Superintendent, Rail- 
way Mail Service, Post Office Department, was 
on the stand, Under oath, he declared: 

: ie might add that the most—probably the 
mining factor in my decision was the 

ict that the railroad company pleaded that 
ntinue the service because of the finan- 
benefits that were accruing to the rail- 
1, and that has been one of the policies of 
1e Department, that in considering any cur- 
ent or discontinuance of rail service, is 
first make inquiry of the railroad company 
s to what effect upon the finances of the 
operation of their railroad any such curtail- 


toecturoda a 


~ 


ment would have, and we are invariably gov- 
erned in our decision by the plea of the rail- 
road in response to our inquiry.’ 

“During this same litigation, Mr. Hardy 
was asked the following question by Mr. 


‘Question 19. Have you had occasion to 
deal with and compare the rates for your 
service and railway express service?’ 

“Mr. Hardy replied: 
“ “Well, all large railroads have what is 
Wh aS Managers of the mail and express 
traffic. The majority of those employees are 
ner employees of the Post Office Depart- 
it, railway mail service, and in my posi- 
we have almost daily contact with these 
ers of mail and express traffic, and from 
t conversations with those railroad 
‘ntatives I can positively state that 
* railroads value the mail traffic greater 
un | th e express traffic; that is that they 
der that their revenue from mail traffic 
‘onsideration of what is furnished for the 

Oflice Department as compared with 
t which is furnished the express company 

gs them a greater return.’ 

; Donaldson has stated that the Post 
om: fice 2s Dovaienena used ‘about half the space 

‘ was paid for.’ From the evidence at 

that might well be described as an un- 
sment. Mr. Peter J. Schardt, chair- 
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man of the Committee on Railway Mail 
Transportation, is quoted in the November 
20, 1948, issue of the Railway Age, in an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘What Future For Mail Reve- 
nue?’ as follows: 

“ ‘Mail traffic is not evenly balanced; it is 
heavier going south and west than north and 
east. The unbalance, moreover, varies 
sharply on different roads. The ratio of 
loaded mail space to total mail space au- 
thorized varies from 98.9 percent on one big 
class I road, down to 57.9 percent on another.’ 

“It is my firm conviction that the entire 
question of postal subsidies should be thor- 
oughly investigated. Railroads are not the 
only ones to benefit by subsidies at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers. Let me show what 
a@ waste of taxpayers’ funds is going on in 
the air industry under the pious name of 
postal subsidies. House Document No. 1242, 
Survey and Study of the Postal Service, Pre- 
liminary Report, January 15, 1948, page 6, 
reported: 

““In paying the airmail subsidy, the Post 
Office Department is called upon to finance 
inefficient management, parties, hotel suites, 
entertainment, excessive public-relations 
costs, and to finance competition between 
existing scheduled carriers.’ 

“Getting back to the railroads, the state- 
ment has been made that the Postmaster 
Genera] has no control over rail rates. That 
is true only in part. It is true that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has the right 
to determine the rate to charge per unit, but 
the Postmaster General determines how many 
units are to be purchased. In a hearing 
on S. 1596 before the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee on May 27, 1949, 
Frank J. Delany, Solicitor of the Post Office 
Department, pointed out: 

“In other words, we prescribe the service; 
the Commission—the Commission figures 
how much it costs the carriers and fixes the 
rates, also figures the mechanics, whether 
the rate is to be calculated in terms of space 
as provided by the Railway Mail Pay Act, 
or weight, the old weight system, but noth- 
ing about directing the Postmaster General 
in his determination as to what service he 
requires or how often he requires it, or 
whether he wants it on a one-way basis or 
@ round-trip basis.’ 

“On more than one occasion the Post- 
master General has stated in effect that his 
is an untenable position with respect to fees 
paid railroads for the transportation of mails. 
As I pointed out above, that is only half true. 

“Here is another interesting aspect of this 
question. Page 23 of the report on the Post 
Office appropriation bill for 1949 carried the 
following: 

“ “Special contracts with railroads are au- 
thorized by statute for transportation of 
mails where the Postmaster General believes 
special conditions warrant higher rates. 
Testimony reveals that there were six such 
special contracts in effect as of July 1, 1947, 
providing for an annual increase over regular 
rates in amount of $111,763. The committee 
questions the necessity for such special con- 
tracts, and desires that the Department 
undertake a survey to determine the possi- 
bility of their discontinuance.’ 

“I understand that these preferential con- 
tracts are still in effect, despite the recom- 
mendation of the committee. It is inter- 
esting to point out the swiftness with which 
the Postmaster General complied with the 
recommendation of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee this year with respect to 
looking for economies by a reduction in 
services that would not be a hardship or in- 
convenience to the general public. The 
Postmaster General, in my opinion, went 
much further than the recommendations of 
the committee implied. 

“I might also say that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral under the law has authority to negotiate 
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with railroads for more favorable rates; this 
authority has not been used to secure fa- 
vorable rates where a competitive situation 
exists. This is exactly opposite to the policy 
followed by the Department where small con- 
tractors are involved. As a matter of fact, 
the Department encourages cutthroat com- 
petition among letter carriers on so-called 
mounted routes where the difference in their 
contract bid is seldom more than a few paltry 
dollars. 

“The resolution I have introduced will in- 
vestigate these unhealthy conditions and 
bring about corrective action to the end that 
legitimate rates will be determined for legiti- 
mate services performed by the railroads, the 
airlines, and the steamships. If the Congress 
in its wisdom decides that these agencies re- 
quire help from the Federal Government 
through subsidies, then I am sure they will 
give consideration to that question. I do 
hope that any subsidies authorized will be 
distinctly separated from payments for ac- 
tual services performed so that these subsi- 
dies will not be charged against the oper- 
ating cost of the Post Office Department. 

“I invite support of my resolution. Some- 
thing must be done to save the postal service 
and the American taxpayer from the horrible 
situation which exists today.” 

On April 24 President William Green, of 
the American Federation of Labor, issued a 
timely statement relative to the drastic ac- 
tion taken by the Postmaster General. I re- 
spectfully request that his statement be in- 
cluded at this point in my testimony. It 
reads: 

“AFL President William Green today called 
for a congressional investigation of the Post- 
master General’s recent order drastically cure 
tailing the Nation’s mail delivery service. 

“*This order,’ Mr. Green said, ‘will cripple 
the postal system and severely handicap busi- 
ness which must depend upon prompt and 
efficient mail service. In the name of econ- 
omy it will cost the American people many 
millions of dollars. At a time when unem- 
ployment is becoming serious it will throw 
many thousands of additional employees out 
of work. 

“*The American Federation of Labor will 
demand an investigation by Congress of this 
unwise and unnecessary blow at our vital 
postal service. 

“ ‘Isn't it ridiculous to spend huge sums of 
Government money to develop high-speed 
mail transportation by air only to have the 
mail held up by horse-and-buggy delivery on 
the ground? 

“*If the Post Office Department is so anx- 
ious to make a better bookkeeping showing 
and wipe out an alleged operating deficit, 
why doesn’t it eliminate wasteful expendi- 
tures to railroads for hauling empty mail 
cars across the continent and for hauling 
mail back and forth because of lack of stor- 
age at terminal points? 

“*The Postmaster General’s order is equ ilv- 
alent to saving a few drops at the bung while 
wasting gallons at the spigot. The tradi- 
tional policy of the postal system has always 
been service above all. That policy must be 
maintained to protect our national economy. 
Congress should move at once to investigate 
the Postmaster General’s penny-pinching 
order which would nullify that policy.’” 

The annual report of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, 
page 53, carried this most illuminating 
statement by Postmaster General Frank C. 
Walker: 

“The postal service should not be used as 
@ revenue-producing agency. It should be 
conducted as an organization for service only. 
The rates and fees for each class of mail 
and each special service should be generally 
sufficient to pay its cost of handling. When 
the operations of the postal service show a 
surplus it means that the public is not only 
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paying for the service which it buys, but in 
addition is paying a tax. When the postal 
Service operations show a deficit it means 
that there are hidden subsidies which must 
be met out of the general taxes Where 
there are deficits in any branch of the serv- 
ice, postal rates and fees should be increased 
on the class of mail or special service that 
is being handled at a loss, unless preferen- 
tial rates are authorized by Congress for 
some special class of mail or service. In 
such cases the rates and fees for other services 
should be sufficient to absorb any loss.” 






On Monday, December 3, 1945, Jesse M. 
Donaldson, then First Assistant Postmaster 
General, participated in this most interest- 
ing colloguy, which Appears commencing on 
page 78 cf the printed hearings before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, House of Representatives, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, second session, on the Post 
Office Department appropriation bill for 
1947: 

“Mr. Luplow. Since when? 

“Mr. Do sON. Over the last year. At 
the present time correspondence with refer- 
ence to Public Law 134, which was effective 
July 1, has thrown us in arrears approxi- 


mately €9 days in most of the bureaus, in 
replying to the correspondence. 


“READJUSTMENT OF FIELD SERVICE 


“The readjustment of our ficld service has 
also increased cur correspondence. Of course 
you all know that during the war the postal 
service was greatly dislocated; there was 
migration of people to certain points where 
it was necessary to handle a large volume of 
mail. And the readjustment of the service 
due to curtailment in the city delivery serv- 
ice as well as other functions of the postal 
service during the war are now problems that 
we have to adjust. People have been patient 
during the war with the poor service we have 
been rendering. Since the removal of restric- 
tions on a great many things, especially ra- 
tioning, we have been receiving a great clamor 
for restoration of two trips by carriers and 
for more service in the post office than we 
have been giving. It is going to be absolutely 
necessary to readjust this service, and that is 
increasing the correspondence in the depart- 
ment. 

“And then we have the problem of the re- 
turning veterans and reduction of personnel 
in post offices incident to the returning vet- 
erans, Which increases our correspondence, 
It is very alarming to us in the head office be- 
cause of the fact we do not have enough em- 
ployees, especially experienced employees, to 
handle this volume of work incident to mak- 
ing replies to letters from postmasters and 
from Members of Congress, which are being 
delayed as much as 30 days—in some in- 
stances 60 days. It creates a problem that we 
cannot cope with unless we get more per- 
sorne'.” 


“RESTORATION OF CERTAIN SERVICES 


“Mr. LupLow. Mr. Donaldson, you have 
made an observation and I would like to make 
one. You spoke of the clamor for the restora- 
tion of service; that is to say, I assume, 
largely mail delivery service which was sus- 
pendei in certain instances during the war. 
There are many places, I take it, that have 
only in recent years had one delivery a day in 
residential districts, particularly outlying 
districts that formerly before the war had 
two deliveries a day; and they have gotten 
more or less used to one delivery. What is 
the necessity of going back to the two-de- 
livery service? 

“Mr. DoNaLpson. Mr. Chairman, it is not a 
question of giving the patrons in the city two 
deliveries a day so much as it is the question 
of getting the large volume of mail out of the 


post office and maintaining the schedule of 
carriers and of giving the patron a delivery 
at about the same time each day. You can- 
not make a storehouse of the post office, and 
where you have one-trip carrier routes in 
post offices, the patrons are going to get their 
mail later in the day with no reasonable reg- 
ularity of schedule of the carriers which re- 
sults in curtailment of service even on the 
one trip. 

“Mr, KoppL=MANN. This is probably what it 
would do: Newspapers are not taken on the 
first delivery as a rule, and people would like 
to gct their newspapers in time more than 
their ordinary mail. 

“Mr, DoNALpson. We would have another 
thing, Mr. Kopplemann: Many of the trains 
arriving at the large city stations arrive in 
the morning, and it is impossible for the post 
office to distribute that mail and get it to 
the carrier to take out on his first trip. The 
trains coming to Washington at 7 o’clock in 
the morning may bring 700 to 1,000 pouches 
of mail, and you cannot expect to distribute 
all of that mail to carriers for their first trip 
if they leave at 8 o’clock and that would 
mean only cne trip and this mail would be 
left in the post office until the next morning. 

“Mr. LupLow. Suppose the trips were made 
later in the day could not that requirement 
then be met? 

“Mr. DoNaLpsON. No; you must Keep the 
mail moving through the post office to keep 
it from accumulating as trains arrive, and 
outgoing mail must be kept moving in order 
to maintain the schedule of distribution. 

“There are some places, yes, where we never 
did give more than one delivery, and perhaps 
they will not get more than one delivery now. 
You might call these the suburban routes, 
so to speak, and the volume of mail and the 
patronage are not so heavy, but in residential 
districts, in large cities. These two deliv- 
eries must be made in the residential sec- 
tions if we are to maintain the service. 

“Mr. Luptow. Is it your thought that it is 
in the public interest, therefore, to restore 
the two deliveries to all the services that 

ave been limited to one delivery during the 

ar? 

“Mr. DoNALDsoN. As far as we can efficient- 
ly do so, we should. 

“Mr, LupLow. Just as an off-hand cornfield 
opinion it seems to me that where people 
have become accustomed to one delivery they 
would be reconciled to one delivery, and it 
would result in a large saving of money, 

“Mr. Donatpson, It is not so much the 
saving of money—— 

“Mr. Luptow. I defer to your superior 
knowledge of the postal service. 

“Mr. DONALDSON. It is not so much, Mr. 
Chairman, the necessity of having the car- 
rier reaching the patron's house twice a day 
as it is to keep the mail moving out of the 
post office. In many residential sections 
throughout the country the delivery of mail 
is going to be 24 hours late; it is not going 
to be delivered until the next morning, much 
of the mail which should have been delivered 
today. 

“Mr. KOPPLEMANN. That would require ad- 
ditional clerical help in the post office to 
handle the mail due to the fact of its laying 
over in the post office. 

“Mr. DoNALDSON. It would impede the dis- 
tribution in the post office.” 

This is the language used by the late Rob- 
ert E. Hannegan in the annual report of the 
Postmaster General for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1946, page 4: 

“During the past 100 years the financial 
ideal sought by the management of the 
postal establishment, which has been to 
make the institution substantially self-sus- 
taining, has rarely been achieved, and then 
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usually during war years. The service ideal 
as differentiated from the financial has been 
as it always should be, held paramount, 
In the development of our country, in the 
furtherance of sccial improvement, and in 
the fostering of business enterprise, the long. 
time policy of Congress and the Post Office 
Department has been to recognize that sery- 
ice must be provided and extensions made 
even though the costs far exceed the reve- 
nues cbhtained.” 

Twenty years ego Congress enacted the 
Kelly postal-policy law (39 U. §, C. 793) 
which established a definite method of pro. 
cedure on postal fiscal transactions. That 
measure remains on the statute books today 
and is intended to serve as a yardstick for 
all Postmasters General. For reasons unex. 
plained, recent annual reports of the Post. 
master General have not reflected the cred. 
its authorized by the Kelly Postal Policy Act, 
The law reads: 


“PROVISIONS OF THE KELLY LAW (39 U. 5. ©, 
792) 

“Sec. 793. Classification of extraordinary 
expenditures contributing to deficiency of 
postal revenues: certification to Secretary of 
Treasury and to Comptroller General: The 
Postmaster General shell certify to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and to the Comptroller 
General of the United States, respectively, 
as soon as practicable after the end of each 
fiscal year, the following: 

“(a) The estimated amount which would 
have been collected at regular rates of post- 
age on matter mailed during the year by 
officers of the Government (other than those 
of the Post Office Department) under the 
penalty privilege, including registry fees; 

“(b) The estimated amount which would 
have been collected at regular rates of post- 
age on matter mailed during the year by (1) 
Members of Congress and (2) other under 
the franking privilege; 

“(c) The estimated amount which would 
have been collected during the year at regu- 
lar rates of postage on publications going 
free in the county; 

“(d) The estimated amount which would 
have been collected at regular rates of post- 
age on matter mailed free to the blind during 
the year; 

“(e) The estimated difference between the 
postage revenue collected during the year 
on mailings of newspapers and periodicals 
published by and in the interests of rell- 
gious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, 
agricultural, labor, and fraternal organiza- 
tions, and that which would have been col- 
lected at zone rates of postage; 

“(f) The estimated excess during the year 
of the cost of aircraft service over the post- 
age revenues derived from air mail; and 

“(g) The estimated amount paid during 
the year to vessels of American registry for 
carrying the ocean mail in excess of What 
would have been paid at pound rates if car- 
ried in vessels of foreign registry. 

“And the amounts so certified shall be sep- 
arately classified on the books of the Treas- 
ury Department and the General Accounting 
Office, respectively, in stating the expendi- 
tures made from the appropriation to supply 
the deficiency of postal revenues (June 9, 
1930, ch. 413, 46 Stat. 523).” 

There follow herewith two accurate charts 
which prove conclusively that during the 20- 
year period 1930-49 the excess of expendl- 
tures over receipts in postal operation 
amounted to a total of $510,781,269, or an 
average annual deficit of $25,539,064. The 
compilation is taken from each succeeding 
annual report of the Postmaster General 
commencing with the year ended June 30, 
1930; 
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Cost ascertainment report 
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Year Revenues Expenditures Revenues Expenditures Surplus Deficit 
uel  oanmtiimnaiemet 
AO ee $706, 492, 179 ee pf, ee ee | $813, 836, 289 $840, 799, 971 $26, 963, 682 
a ae 657, 348, 089 803, 893, 288 866, 666, 845 878, 492, 031 11, 825, 185 
ee eee 588, 957, 663 795, 843, 494 966, 227, 289 064, 892, 737 tae, 
0 aude 588, 342, 737 O00, BER OT Lncoccccucnccesss 10, G7, MB | TINA. ..ncncccecceced 1, 131, 793, 140 | 1, 094, 025, 112 trick aaa ts 
Re ae 587, 537, 068 €41, 908, 738 Lonccceccccenceee 1, 314, 240,132 | 1, 151, 598, 043 162, 642, 089 |.......--------- 
0 scandal 631, 819, 342 701, 621,095 |..ceccccecce-e--| 60, 801, 753 || 1046.........-2-2--- 1, 224, 572,173 | 1,872, 655, 008 |................ 148, 082, 835 
eee 666, 789, 415 ty. | oe a ll Ue” epee 1, 299, 141,041 | 1, 562, 508, 673 |................ 263, 367, 632 
a. ae 727, 339. 741 772, 043, 802 06 FOE O08 Bh WB vcaectiocntionens 1, 410, 971, 284 | 1, 719, 043, 280 |.....cecccece 308, 972, 005 
oe 730, 031, 134 Fie Ca Ebates nanwene 44, 697, 405 || 1949.._............. 1, 571, 851, 202 | 2, 122, 980, 730 |_............... 551, 129, 528 
ie eee 747, 066, 378 787, 893, 473 40, 827, 095 pss nesses fennel snthstsnsstonenee 
16M: ....ccexaueue 768, 015, 327 SPR FE ES fosecccciscecenns 42, 225, 359 | Piel csiass 17, 999, 038, 468 | 20, 057, 214,656 | 201, 744, 669 | 2, 259, 920, 857 
| 
LN 
\ , $2,215,846,188. 

"emit aca ia Sh anaheim amauta dina ileal eaaiadiialinabaiai 
Revenues Expenditures —e Surplus Deficit | Year Revenues Expenditures —_— Surplus Deficit 
$706, 492,179 | $804, 940,961 | $39,669,718 |............ $58, 779, 064 | ge $813, 836,289 | $840,799,971 | $58, 837, 470 |$31, 873, 788 |-............. 
657, 348,089 | 803,893,288 | 48,047,308 |...........- 98, 497,801 || 1942.........- 866, 666, 845 878, 492, 031 73, 916, 128 | 62, 090, 942 |.............. 
588, 957, 663 795,843,404 | 53,304,423 j............ 153, 581, 408 || 1943_......... 966,227,289 | 964,892,738 | 122,343,916 |123, 678, 467 |.............. 
588, 342, 737 | 698,350,029 | 61,601, 287 |.......-..-- 48, 316,005 || 1944.........- 1, 131, 793, 140 | 1, 094,025,112 | 126, 639, 650 |164, 407,678 |.........-... 
587, 537,068 | 641,998,783 | 66,623,130 |$12, 161, 415 Tl cencmbeel 1, 314, 240, 132 | 1,151, 598,043 | 116, 198, 782 |278, 840, 871 |-...-..-...__- 

eae 342 | 701, 621, 095 74, 765,002 | 4,064,149 |.............. |] 1946.......... 1, 224, 572,173 | 1,372, 655,008 | 100, 246, 983 |-..........- $47, 835, 852 
plea | 666, 789, 415 757, 764,912 | 74,002,329 |........-.-- wenceenee-| 1, 299, 141,041 | 1, 562, 508, 673 92, 198, 225 |............] 171, 169, 407 
1937 2 27, 33 772, 043,802 | 57,347,800 | 12,643,739 |.............. |] 1048_......... 1, 410, 971, 284 | 1, 719,943, 289 | 96, 222, 339 |............ 212, 749, 6 
ee 774,728,539 | 49,110,226 | 4,412,821 }.............. |] 1949_........ 1, 571, 851, 202 | 2, 122,980,730 | 120, 118, 663 |...........- 431, 010, 
1939...--ceee 747, 066,378 | 787,893, 473 55, 374, 890 | 14, 547, 795 Ss  —  s 
1040...-.----| 768,015,827 | 810, 240,686 | 60, 834,394 | 18, 609, 035 ee [2 087, 214, 656 |1, 547, 493, 900 |728, 230, 700 | 1, 239, 004, 326 


Note.—No cost ascertainment report. 
Net loss, 1930-49 (20 years), $510,773,626. 
Average per year, $25,538,681. 


Heretofore the National Association of 
Letter Carriers has never taken a position 
relative to any pending legislation having 
for its purpose either increasing or decreas- 
ing postage rates. Historically, this associa- 
tion has supported the service ideal, believ- 
ing that the American people are entitled to 
the best postal service on the face of the 
earth. It is utterly ridiculous to expect the 
American people to pay higher postage rates 
for an inferior brand of postal service. In 
view of the foregoing, the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers withholds its approval 
of H. R. 2945, the pending postage rate in- 
crease bill. 

Postal employee morale has reached an 
all-time low. Not even the vaunted hydro- 
gen bomb could have done more damage in 
shattering the faith and confidence of these 
loyal hard-working employees in the field 
service of the Post Office Department. 

In the name of Almighty God and human 
decency, I ask the Congress of the United 

s to compel the Postmaster General to 
ind his devastating orders of April 18. 
mediate favorable action by this distin- 
ied committee on Senate Resolution 261 
Senate bill 3450 will accomplish that 


mM 





and 
laudable objective. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


M r. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
the direction of Ensel M. Coleman, L. E. 
Maupin, W. Shannon Pharr, Calvin F. 
Holcomb, Dave Barnett, and Lee L. Wil- 
liams, the Washington County Produc- 
tion a nd Marketing Administration Com- 
mittee is doing a fine job for soil conser- 








Figures taken from annual report of Postmaster General. 


vation, water conservation, and protec- 
tion of their forests. As an example of 
the good work which they are doing, I 
wish to insert their annual report for 
1949: 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1949, OF PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING ADMINISTRATION AGRICULTURE 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM IN WASHINGTON 
County 

INTRODUCTION 

This report is an effort to give a better 
understanding of the purpose and accom- 
plishments of the farm programs adminis- 
tered by the Washington County Committee 
of the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. 

The purpose of the agricultural conserva- 
tion program is to achieve the greatest pos- 
sible protection and improvement of the soil, 
water, and woodland resources of Wash- 
ington County. It is a part of the Nation’s 
effort to assure an abundant supply of food, 
fiber, and forest products for all our people. 

The PMA program is a joint effort of all 
the people to conserve the natural resources 
of our farm land. The farmers contribute 
cash, labor, and equipment, which are sup- 
plemented by cash assistance to encourage 
additional conservation. This program en- 
ables everyone to bear a part of the expense 
of conservation which until a few years ago 
was borne by the farmer alone. 

In behalf of Washington County farmers, 
we wish to express our appreciation to those 
who have helped to make the PMA program 
@ success. We invite your cooperation in 
future years. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY 
PMA CoMMITTEE, 

W. SHANNON, PHARR, 
Chairman. 

CaLvInN F. Hoicoms, 
Vice Chairman. 
Lee L. WrtuiAmMs, Member. 


FOREWORD 


No man ever really owns a piece of land. 
This simple fact, which should become more 
and more obvious as generations come and 
go, is still the very root of our conservation 
problems, 





The owner of land often feels that land 
is his, that he can use it, plant it or remake 
it in any way he sees fit. But, in more 
serious moments, he can see how little truth 
there is in such a belief. How presump- 
tuous his self-styled “ownership” really is. 

The land was here long before our fore- 
fathers lived. It will be here long after our 
bones have gone to dust. 

At best, we are only custodians. Yes, we 
have a deed, and the title is in our name. 
But, really all it conveys to us are a few 
rights before the law. 

We can erect a fence, keeping others off. 
The land becomes ours to use—either for 
making a living, building a home, or for 
purely recreational purposes, or numerous 
other uses. 

We can, of course go a bit farther than 
that. We might cut down all of the trees 
and sell them. We might even sell off the 
topsoil. 

Regardless of how we use or abuse this 
piece of land, it will be here for ages to come. 
Dozens of other “owners” will follow us, 
each thinking of the land as his, and his 
only. But the tenure of each is but a fleet- 
ing moment across the face of time. 

As “owners,” the worst that any of us 
can do is to destroy the productive capacity 
of the land. A farmer does that when he 
lets the soil on his hillside erode, or when 
he allows the gullies to carve his best field 
into useless pieces. 

Here we not only damage the land and 
make it ugly to look upon, but even worse, 
we injure the chances of our children to 
make a living, and their children after them. 

If fewer of us were to look at land as 
merely a commodity to buy and sell, and if 
more of us saw it for the precious heritage 
that it is—one entrusted to our keeping for 
only a brief moment, we would be ready to 
make gigantic strides toward real conser- 
vation. 

ORGANIZATION 

The PMA programs in Washington County 
are open to all farmers in the county and 
each one is invited to participate regardless 
of the size, type or location of farm. 

This program is Government-farmer coop- 
eration in the field. Congress makes appro- 


priations to assist farmers in carrying out 
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needed soil and water conservation practices. 
Money appropriated is allocated to States 
on the basis of needs. The assistance repre- 
sents a public investment in the mainte- 
nance and restoration of our soil, and so 
forth. 

The PMA programs provide for a national 
program under the direction of farmer- 
elected farmer committees. With farmer- 
elected farmer committees directing the pro- 
gram the public is assured of getting the 
most for the money spent. Farmers 
acquainted with local needs and conditions 
see that money appropriated is used on 
practices adapted to the county. 

The Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration program is not only concerned with 
the needs of individual farmers but With 
the needs of the Nation. When the fertility 
of our farms is restored and maintained, the 
public can be assured of better quality prod- 
ucts. We all depend on agriculture for the 
necessities of life and have a vital interest in 
maintaining its productivity. 

Farmers in 1949 continued to build on 
what has been done in 17 years of PMA 
programs. These programs, as before will be 
open to every farmer and on every farm and 
all are eligible to share in the assistance 
ofiered. The program is voluntary and is 
available to farmers to help carry on a pros- 
perous agriculture on a share-the-cost basis. 
The PMA program is planned, developed and 
administered by farmer committeemen who 
are elected annually by their farmer-neigh- 
bors. Each year county and community com- 
mitteemen are elected to serve during the 
following calendar year. The county com- 
mittee, composed of three regular and two 
cultural programs dealing directly with 
alternate members, is responsible for ad- 
ministering the PMA and other related agri- 
cultural programs dealing directly with 
farmers in the county. Community com- 
mitteemen are elected to represent about 
50 farms each and assist county committees 
in administering the program in their com- 
munities. This nonpartisan farmer-elected 
committeemen set-up is the heart of the 
farm program and has proven effective in 
developing and administering the program. 
In addition, this organization administers the 
price-support program of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, marketing quotas, and 
production adjustments. The PMA program 
is farmer-developed and planned with the 
assistance of technically trained personnel 
from the PMA and all other agricultural 
agencies and organizations. Recommenda- 
tions for programs are developed by farmers 
in county and community meetings each 
year. In addition to farmers, representatives 
of the agricultural agencies are invited to 
attend these planning meetings. Thece rec- 
ommendations are made in such a way that 
they help, not only the individual farm and 
farmer, but the community and State and 
add to the over-all programs. Leadership in 
developing county suggestions is furnished 
by a farmer-elected committee and through 
them are channeled the knowledge and ex- 
perience of producers as to the needs in the 
individual county and community. County 
recommendations for practices are submit- 
ted to the state PMA committee which in 
turn studies the recommendations in rela- 
tion to national needs and advice from a 
state technical advisory committee com- 
posed of representatives of the college of 
agriculture experiment stations and tech- 
nicians of other agricultural agencies. The 
practices adopted by the State committee are 
forwarded to Washington USDA officials and 
when approved become the practices for 
which assistance will be furnished. After 
practices for the State as a whole are ap- 
proved, each county committee selects the 
practices which are best adapted to the 
county. Individual plans are developed for 
each farm whereby the most effective use 


can be made of the rrograms. These plans, 
made at the beginning of each program year, 
enable each farmer to take into considera- 
tion the availability of labor, equipment, 
materials and the farmer's ability to carry 
on his farming operations for the best in- 
terest for all individuals. Assistance in exe- 
cuting individual farm plans is furnished by 
farmer committeemen. This planned assist- 
ance to farmers makes PMA funds more effec- 
tive and makes assistance of other agencies 
more effective. 


COMMUNITY COMMITTEEMEN BY TOWNSHIPS 


Brush Creek and Goshem: Charles H. 
Bragg, Lee Culwell, route 1, Elkins; Jack 
Coger, Douglas Stone, Lloyd Cate, route 2, 
Springdale. 

Prairie: John A. Dean, route 1, Fayette- 
ville; James E. Walker, route 6, Fayetteville; 


Olen Lacey, route 7, Fayetteville; Noah 
Smith, route 1, Fayetteville. 
Durham and White River: Ben Hicks, 


Hicks; Orville Brink, Durham; Henry C. 
Thompson, Hicks; Sam J. Trammell, route 
5, Fayetteville; Robert C. Vaught, Hicks. 

Lee’s Creek and Crawford: William J. 
Caudle, route 1, Winslow; Dess M. Chandler, 
route 1, Fayetteville; Fred Doyle, Edward W. 
Koch, Floyd Hayes, route 1, Winslow. 

Elm Springs and Tontitown: Jack Taldo, 
John I. Smith, route 1, Springdale; Louis 
Fontinell, Box 52, Springdale; James Finn, 
route 3, Springdale. 

Springdale: Earl E. White, route 3, Spring- 
dale; Horace W. Cloer, route 2, Springdale; 
Leslie Poe, route 3, Springdale; Arlie W. 
Luttrell, Roy E. Lowe, route 2, Springdale. 

Wyman and Richland: Verd Shofner, route 
1, Elkins; Bruce E. Parker, route 5, Fayette- 
ville; Homer King, Elkins; Sam Oliphant, 
route 5, Fayetteville; Ernest E. Maguire, 
route 7, Fayetteville. 

Winslow and Reed: Frank J. Skelton, 
Arnett; R. F. Morrison, route 1, Winslow; 
Lambert A. Porter, route 2, Winslow; Adam 
E. Reed, route 1, Winslow; Hubert Robbins, 
Hazel Valley. 

Greenland and West Fork: Opie K. Volen- 
tine, route 2, West Fork; David L. Burnett, 
L. Dave Cowan, Greenland; George Stan- 
berry, Ernest Pitts, route 2, West Fork. 

Litteral, Johnson and Harmon: Aquilla A. 
Swagerty, route 2, Fayetteville; Arthur A. 
Cassat, Johnson; James H. Lawson, route 4, 
Fayetteville; Joe S. Reed, route 4, Spring- 
dale; Ross Mitchell, route 1, Springdale. 

Center and Wheeler: Claude D. Blew, route 
4, Fayetteville; Roland R. Luther, route 6, 
Fayetteville; Floyd Blew, Farmington; 
Charles E. Bertsch, route 1, Farmington; 
Otis McCall, Sr., route 3, Fayetteville. 

Marrs Hill and Rheas Mill: John G. Bu- 
chanan, Gilbert Whitmire, Lloyd Hullet, 
route 3, Prairie Grove; Cecil L. Thompson, 
route 1, Lincoln; Benton Wray, Jr., route 4, 
Fayetteville. 

Price and Starr Hill: Powell C. Williams, 
George Therneau, route 2, Lincoln; Elmer E. 
Steider, Lincoln; Claud D. Griscom, route l, 
Lincoln; Charles A. Elms, Summers. 

Boston and Morrow: Junius C. Duckett, 
Paul R. Cox, Cecil F. Remington, Rufus H. 
Seay, Ray Kidd, route 1, Cane Hill. 

Prairie Grove and Vailey: Tom B. Bell, 
route 1, Prairie Grove; Dean Ramsey, Prairie 
Grove; Martin Shofner, route 3, Prairie 
Grove; Ernest N. Yell, route 1, West Fork; 
Frank Garrett, Prairie Grove. 

Wedington and Illinois: H. L. Gilbreath, 
route 1, Summers; Robert H. Pasley, Roy E. 
Spears, Summers; Ralph C. Davis, route 4, 
Fayetteville; Elmer Ezell, Summers. 

Cane Hill and Cove Creek: William K. 
Jones, box 6, Cane Hill; Otis Quinton, route 
1, West Fork; Tom H. Mourning, route 1, 
Prairie Grove; Robert L. Kidd, route 2, Lin- 
coln; Lacy F. Cox, Clyde. 

Dutch Mills and Vineyard: Luther D. 
Leach, W. Adolph Whelchel, Charles T. Gold- 
man, Evansville; F. L. Eversole, Dale Rich- 
ardson, Dutch Mills. 
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COUNTY COMMITTEEMEN 


W. Shannon Pharr, Lincoln, 

Calvin F. Holcomb, route 3, Springdale 

Lee L. Williams, route 7, Fayetteville, 

Dave L. Burnett, Greenland. 

Lincoln E. Maupin, Prairie Grove, 

COUNTY OFFICE PERSONNEL 

County administrative officer: Eusel y 
Coleman, Fayetteville. p 

Chief clerk: Pearl C. Young, Fayetteyije 

Principal clerk: Sarah J. Hankins, Fayette. 
ville. 

Clerk: Anita Cox, Fayetteville. 

Clerk: Hilda N. Goldman, Fayetteville, 


PMA PROGRAMS IN WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Soil- and water-conservation program 


The total land in the 5,293 farms in Wash. 
ington County is 491,885 acres, cropland 
224,493 acres, noncrop open-pasture land js 
71,846, and 13,830 acres of commercial or. 
chard. 


County data for 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, ana 















1949 
a 
Farms| PMA | Farmers | ,,. 
Year in assist- | contribut-| Worth to 
county} ance od | Cee 
ee 4, 954 |$118, 528 $373, 196 | $2, 698, 207 
Pi sieiticetaticicietied 5,046 | 117,115 368, 912 | 2, 667, 234 
ee 5,168 | 119, 728 377, 143 744 
ee hitensadixid 5, 230 58, 055 182, 873 
ee 5, 293 | 111, 544 351,363 | 2,5 





5-year total | Ghicudet 





524, 970 1, 653, 487 | 11, 954, 711 
| 





Assistance for all farms: Each farm in 
Washington County is offered the same as- 
sistance per cropland acre. In addition to 
the assistance, the PMA committee have 
been able to pool the individual farm plans 
and through local merchants’ willingness to 
cooperate, made it possible to enter into fair 
price agreements and get lime delivered to 
the farm and spread at $3.50 per ton and 20 
percent phosphate at $29.00 per ton, and 
pond vendors to build farm ponds. 

Restoration of depleted minerals in the 
soil is not only a conservation measure, but 
a health measure which results in better 
nutrition. The application of superphos- 
phate, potash and limestone, which aid in 
plant growth rich in body-building minerals, 
is important. 

In 1949 farmers in Washington County ap- 
plied 7,452,146 pounds of 20 percent super- 
phosphate, 141,635 pounds of 50 percent pot- 
ash and 4,049 tons of limestone to eligible 
crops. Eligible crops include pastures, hay 
crops, green manure and cover crops, except 
small grains, Most of this went on hay and 
pasture crops for livestock, The public gains 
by having animal products produced on land 
not depleted in body-building minerals. 
These farmers provided not only a protective 
but a productive cover for 47,£09 acres of 
farm land by increasing a more vigorous 
growth of grasses and legumes for hay and 
pasture for livestock. 

In addition to the minerals used on Pas- 





pasture or improved the acreage already in 
pasture by sodding 305 acres of Bermuda and 
seeding 294,017 pounds of adapted pasture 
grasses or legumes on 14,305 acres. Noxious 
weeds were controlled on 36,433 acres Ol eS 
tablished pasture by mowing. (Bulletin 489, 
May 1949, on pasture improvement for Arkan- 
sas Uplands.) This bulletin on a number 
test on pastures improved gives a gain of 300 
pounds per acre. Taking this gain as an 
average for improved pasture, in 1949 the 14,- 
305 acres of improved pasture in Washington 
County would be a gain in beef of 4,291,000 or 
at 20 cents per pound would add $85,820.00 on 
pasture improvement alone in the county. 
Controlling weeds on 36,433 acres of pas- 
ture by mowing contributed to an increased 
production of pasture plants. Farmers n- 
terested in dairy and beef production realize 








ood pastures are their cheapest source 


hat 
feed, and also that good pasture forage of 
orasses and legumes assist in preventing ero- 


the soil. An initial phase of any pas- 
ure-in yrovement program is to eliminate 
jesirable plants, brush, and sprouts from 
asture (bulletin 485, May 1949, on pas- 
$9 improvement for Arkansas uplands). 
vie cots out that results of 2 years’ grazing 
“two pastures is of value in determining 
the yeal Value to be derived from mowing in 
“pasture-improvement program. The pas- 
d to control undesirable plants, 
rc ced 26 percent more grazing than did 
asture neglected or not mowed, An- 
‘omparison may be drawn, that is the 
tual § n per acre made by the animals for 
the two pasture seasons. Animals on the 
- weed-controlled pasture gained, 
} erage, 203 pounds per acre, while 
- animals grazing on neglected or not 
10WE , control undesirable plants gained 
pounds per acre, an increase of 70 
pounds, or 68 percent gain per acre in favor 
of the mowed pasture. Taking an average 
in of 70 pounds per acre, this would equal 
cres mowed times 70 pounds gain per 
acre would equal 2,550,000 pounds added 
beef at 20 cents per pound would equal 
$51 added increase in Washington Coun- 
ty for pasture mowing. 
‘The first step in planning a conservation 
1 is the planning of a county-wide 
duction program. The PMA county and 
unity committeemen with the cooper- 
f educational and technical agricul- 
rencies agree on the primary items to 
ide. in the county production pro- 
gram increased production of livestock, 
dairy nd poultry products together with 
increased per acre yields of peaches, apples, 
berries, vegetables, corn, hay, and 
in crops. 
r to meet production goals certain 
ion needs must be met. 
PMA committees have set a county 
5,000 acres of pasture to be devel- 
improved in 1950. (Fourteen 
th ; acres of pasture were developed 
or improved in 1949.) The 1950 goal will re- 
( ),000 pounds of seed which will cost 
cimately $75,000; 3,000,000 pounds of 
osphate which will cost $43,500; 30,000 
f lime annually which will cost $105,- 
approximately 500,000 pounds of potash 
f ly which will cost approximately 
$12, and the mowing to control weeds 
proximately $15,000, or a total approxi- 
ut-of-pocket cost to the farmer of 



















The total county allocation of 
ACP { for all practices is $136,191. 
When the farmer out-of-pocket cost inci- 
Gent to terracing stock ponds, Cover crops, 


r needed conservation practices is 
led to the $239,500, it can readily be 
the taxpayer is contributing a 
ll part of the cost of conservation 
mplished, the results of which are 
ted in the stability of income of every 

f the county. 
Fiuteen thousand acres of permanent pas- 
ture added can produce, for instance, 300 
} { beef per acre or a total of 4,500,000 


refl 
rei 


I f beef. At 20 cents per pound this 
wal ease the gross farm income of 
wasnll n County by $900,000 per year. 
"ve PMA committees believe this to be a 


Bo: rving the support of everyone. 
N thousand acres need to be planted 

D and cover crops annually in 

Wy n County. 

PMA committees have set a goal for 

] to 10,000 acres of hairy vetch, 15,000 

a smail grain and ryegrass, and 

to. es of summer legumes, 
creage planned will require 150,000 
of vetch seed worth approximately 
300,000 pounds of lespedeza and 
seed worth approximately $30,000; 
ishels small grain worth approxi- 
°38,000. Total out-of-pocket cost 
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$98,000 to seed 40,000 acres of orchard, vine- 
yards, and cropland. The increased produc- 
tion should be worth a minimum of $400,000 
to say nothing of the potential production 
conserved, and added to the 40,000 acres. 
In 1949 21,000 acres were seeded. We think 
more seed will be available in 1950 and should 
get an increased acreage and reach the 
40,000 acreage goal. 

Value of 1949 ACP practices in Washington 
County: A total of 125 farm ponds have 
been built in the county which averaged 
954 cubic yards per pond. Farm ponds con- 
tribute a great deal in increased production 
of beef and dairy products and add several 
hundred dollars in value to the farm. Cost 
of an average farm pond in Washington 
County is approximately $155 for a 954-cubic- 
yard pond. The assistance is 8 cents per 
cubic yard or approximately $76 and the 
farmer pays the balance and stabilizes the 
dam and spillway with sod or other protec- 
tion. Farmers generally agree that ponds 
are worth millions to the farm ‘in labor- 
saving and extra production. Farm ponds 
encourage development of pastures in fields 
that are not accessible to water otherwise. 
This practice particularly appeals to the 
businessman who has an isolated tract of 
land that would be useless if sufficient water 
was not available. Almost every section 
of the country frequently has dry spells that 
make it necessary to haul water for livestock. 
A good farm pond will prevent such incon- 
venience. Furthermore, farm ponds are 
valuable in many other ways. They supply 
water for fire protection, orchards, vineyards, 
and garden spray, fish production, recreation, 
waterfowl, and other wildlife. Farmers have 
built 791 farm ponds in Washington County 
with an average of 1,000 cubic yards per 
pond. 

In 1949, 250 acres of land was terraced. 
Had 1949 been a normal crop year an increase 
of 10 bushels of corn or 10 bushels of small 
grains per acre could have been expected. 
This extra production would have a value of 
$15 per acre or $3,750 for the 1949 crop to say 
nothing of the added real estate value of 
$3,000. Since 1936, 6,620 acres of land have 
been terraced in Washington County. Farm- 
ers agree that terraced land normally on an- 
nual basis produces 20 percent more crops 
than unterraced land and adds $15 per acre 
in roal estate value. The assistance for 
building the 2,649,000 linear feet of terraces 
is $26,600, and it is agreed by farmers that it 
cost about $3 per 100 linear feet to build ter- 
races or a total cost of $79,370, of which the 
farmer’s out-of-pocket cost is $52,770. 

Price supports: Price supports for agricul- 
tural commodities enable farmers to receive 
a more equitable price for their production in 
line with costs of operating their ‘““manufac- 
turing plants.” Without price supports 
farmers are in the position of selling an en- 
tire year’s production in a few weeks on an 
open, glutted market. 

Through price-support operations such as 
loans, purchase agreements, or direct pur- 
chases at equitable levels, farmers are en- 
abled to market their products in a more 
orderly manner so as not to glut the market 
at harvest time and starve it at off-season 
time. This also tends to stabilize prices to 
consumers without wide fluctuations in con- 
sumer costs. 

Price-supports are in effect on numerous 
commodities. Some have direct effect on 
prices of some commodities produced in 
Washington County such as apples and 
peaches, and others have indirect effect such 
as prices on milk, poultry, eggs, and hogs. 

Announced support prices for various com- 
modities place floors under prices farmers re- 
ceive for their production although actual 
operation of the programs is not necessary 
in the county. 

Although no direct purchases have been 
made of commodities in Washington County, 
the program was available, 
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Peaches, apples, grapes, and berries: Pur- 
chase of fruits for use in the school-lunch 
program has been made on occasion in some 
sections of the State when the supply was 
such that the price was depressed below a 
fair level. No purchases were made in Wash- 
ington County but the availability of the 
program had a beneficial effect on prices for 
local production. There are approximately 
300 peach growers, 1,000 apple growers, 800 
grape growers, 500 strawberry and blackberry 
growers, and 600 growers of plums, cherries, 
and pears that benefit from such programs. 

Poultry and eggs: Poultry prices have 
been supported indirectly without any pur- 
chases of local production. Prices received 
by farmers for eggs from local produce 
houses fluctvate with announced support 
prices. It has been estimated that there are 
1,500 farm families in the county who sell 
eggs at some time during the year and 1,750 
broiler growers producing approximately 
12,000,000 broilers per year. 

Pork: Support of hog prices on Chicago 
and other markets have maintained prices 
of local hog markets without direct-support 
programs in the county. Although Wash- 
ington is not a hog-producing county there 
are approximately 500 farmers in the county 
who have marketed hogs during the year and 
have received indirect’ benefits from sup- 
port programs on pork. 

Storage facilities: Many loan programs 
are dependent upon storage of the commod- 
ity. Storage of commodities will also as- 
sist in orderly marketing operations. Com- 
mercial storage is available for cotton and 
grain and a few other crops on a limited 
scale but the big need is for farm storage. 

Loans are available to farmers at low-in- 
terest rates through approved local lending 
agencies or direct from the Government to 
finance storage structures. he difference 
in market price of some commodities at har- 
vest time and a few months later will pay 
for the cost of the storage structure in a 
few years. There is a need for more farm 
storage in Washington County and farmers 
are being encouraged to build more facili- 
ties. This program expires June 30, 1950. 

In addition to loans to farmers for con- 
struction of farm-storage facilities, there is 
@ program which guarantees payment for 
75 percent of capacity of privately financed 
commercial-storage facilities for a period of 
3 years. 

Information on farm-storage loans and 
commercial-storage guaranties may be ob- 
tained from the county PMA office. 

Marketing quotas: Marketing quotas are 
used, in effect, to help distribute the avail- 
able market for a commodity among all pro- 
ducers, intended to provide mechanism for 
maintaining a sustained and ample produc- 
tion of the commodity at prices fair to farm- 
ers and consumers. Marketing quotas are 
not in effect on any crop in Washington 
County and have not been for a number of 
years; however, the present supply and an- 
ticipated production indicates that allot- 
ments and marketing quotas may be neces- 
sary in the future. 

School-lunch program: The supervisor of 
Washington County schools reports that 
there are 30 schools operating school-lunch 
programs in Washington County with an 
average daily participation in the school- 
lunch program for the year of 4,400 pupils 
out of an average daily attendance of 7,200 
pupils. 

The cost of operation of the school-lunch 
program in Washington County is $215,000 of 
of which $50,000 is furnished by the Federal 
Government, a branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration program, leaving 
$165,000 furnished by the schools and par- 
ticipants served in the county. During the 
year there are also about 55,000 free meals 
served by the program to underprivileged 
children. 
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The following surplus commodities in addi- 
tion to the $50,000 furnished by the Govern- 
ment school-lunch program have been fur- 
nished schools in Washington County free 
except unloading and transportation charges: 
Apples, tomato paste, dried milk, butter, to- 
matoes, sweetpotatoes, canned peaches, 
canned corn, Irish potatoes, dried eggs, pea- 
nut butter. 

The supervisor of Washington County 
schools states that the school-lunch program 
is a wonderful prcgram and that schools 
could not operate a modern lunch-room serv- 
ice without this assistance. 

United States Department of Agriculture 
county council: The Washington County PMA 
committee participated in the United States 
Department of Agriculture county council 
to assist in coordinating programs between 
agencies. 

Crop insurance: Crop insurance is offered 
to counties on an experimental basis in 
eight counties in Arkansas. One county has 


multiple crop insurance on a trial basis. 
Congress has set up provisions for including 
other counties for crop-insurance purposes 
and Washington County may be included in 
the future. 

Meetings held: 

A. Number meetings held during 1949: 


COOUROy COMING nn. ec cctccenndesnscen 34 
Community committee ..............-. 16 
PRP TPR ooo vecicdcaneadepaacus 25 


B. Contacts by county office and county 
and community committeemen, 20,500. 

Publicity: The farmers who performed this 
job of conservation on the farm, wish to 
thank those who have kept the problems of 
soil conservation before the public—editors 
of the county newspapers and managers of 
radio stations. 

To all newspaper editors go our thanks for 
the space given to this farm program, and 
to the management of radio stations our ap- 
preciation of radio programs during the year, 


























| Farmer Increase 
£oil and water conservation practices carried out since Extent contribu- worth to 
beginning of program wxten tion and county 
assistance | 2nd citi- 
zen 
20-1 Ba OIG iil oc crsecinint ice biariciniiittes iahadtiesetipemeeials 49,119,760 pounds... $778, G56 | $11, 822, O80 
It <I i i i a 66,541 tons satin 283, 668 1, 418, 340 
De ORRIE TROT oe i soe nies oceans Cenc acdaaisioa beac 16, 302 | 130, 416 
Mi ing material : 12, 544 
Wi rumes, green manure and cover crop 4, 886, 255 
RE a eed ,8 6, 151, 248 
TN a la aa eee . 734, 404 
I IIR, «a: < cicicsith eaten ssindincntdenebinaeditenadeesinh etagatn ieee 791 ponds hoa 298, 628 2, 986, 280 
Co IE «os isin ce aeons ik ektncdb deta kieaddcaaae nik ..-----| 15,601 linear feet....- 4,164 12, 492 
Wat a a Oo | ae &, S10 35, 240 
Estat ing pasture by seeding gra and legume mixtures ......- 92,806 acres.........- 
SC I sie asco scre ms wn wks eos ce ecada te ca oS ain eect iain 132,38: 
a a cc a Naa ae Oe eee 70, 100 QOTOB.. .ccesane 
Harvesting lomume and grass 8004... ...cccoccucencncccccsaccncsesecs 19,048 acres......... 
NT TUT is can sw ws beside tlie nae e ioe nek ak tinsel 6,107 acres.......... 
Small grain for cover or green manure_................--..-- 89 pounds... 
a al alla a a a PP a mtintaennnste 
Misce us practices......... titsubnieisypeceadadouagenanuiid NG ciiniechh ae 
| 
essed ei eects emcee elasticated Serer 39, 181, 206 
The average worth to county and citizen is $7.23 per $1 spent by Government and farmer. 
Farmer contributes $3.11 (his expense plus labor included) for each $1 of Government assistance, 
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The vse of agricultural limestone, phos- 
phate and potash on pastures, meadows, le- 
gumes, cover crops and many other good con- 
servation practices were introduced by the 
PMA agricultural conservation program, Jeff 
Brown declares. 

Mr. Brown is a farmer and stockman of the 
Springdale community and raises cattle on 
his 310-acre farm. In the spring of 1949 Mr. 
Brown applied 320 tons of limestone, 3,000 
pounds of 20 percent phosphate, 700 pounds 
of potash and seeded 670 pounds of lespedeza 
and 250 pounds of redtop on his pasture. 

“On this same pasture I had 65 head of 
cattle grazing, 1,400 bales of hay were cut 
and approximately twice that amount was 
left for winter grazing and I had the fattest 
cattle that I ever had—that is one reason I 
plan to continue to cooperate and recom- 
mend the PMA conservation program. 

“I do not hesitate to show my neighbors 
the results of good practices, who are one by 
one increasing their participation in good 
conservation practices. 

“As president of the Springdale Chamber 
of Commerce, a civic organization that be- 
lieves in and recommends better farming, I do 
not hesitate to recommend and approve the 
PMA program’s recommended conservation 
practices and also that the PMA farm elected 
farmer committee system be continued and 
enlarged.” 

Mr. Robert L. Combs, dairy and livestock 
farmer, owner and operator of a 375-acre 
farm in Washington county, attributes the 
improvement of soil and increased produc- 
tion of crops directly to the PMA conserva- 
tion practices. “The PMA program is the fin- 
est agricultural program that has ever come 


along. Soil is the only real asset our Na- 
tion has. Destroy our soil and we have 
nothing, so to speak. Farmers who bare 
their backs to the sun to raise food and 
fiber to clothe and feed the world should 
have some assistance with the conservation 
problems. Until the PMA program was set 
up our soil received the least attention of 
any industry in the country. Even though 
our soil is the most valuable asset, too many 
people take for granted that our country 
will remain the best fed, clothed, most 
prosperous nation of the world. People do 
not seem to realize the importance of the 
soil or farm land and what is produced on 
it. How long this Nation remains so de- 
pends on how well this Nation cares for the 
soil. The PMA conservation program has 
been designed to assist farmers do this.” 

“I like all the features of the PMA pro- 
grams and I recommend that farm programs 
become and use the farmer elected, farmer 
committee system, elected by the farmers 
and farmer administrated as the present PMA 
program system.” 

Mr. Combs is a veteran farmer in Wash- 
ington County and put into effect the fol- 
lowing practices in 1949: applied 20,100 
pounds of 20 percent phosphate, 1,000 pounds 
of 50 percent potash, 322 tons of limestone, 
1,000 pounds of ryegrass, 400 pounds of Crim- 
son Clover, 1,600 pounds of lespedeza, 300 
pounds of hairy vetch to pasture and mowed 
100 acres of pasture to control weeds, 


“In carrying out PMA conservation pro- 


gram’s recommended practices, I have built 
up my soil and pastures and my 45 Jersey 
dairy herd is producing twice as much milk 
per cow, and I have been able to increase my 
herd and produce a better quality milk at less 
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cost. My cows are also in better con 


ditt 
calve a better calf and have practically ie 
trouble at calving time now, but before | 


starting using lime, phosphate and potash 
on my pastures, I had more than my share 
of trouble at calving time and milk fever 
On the portion of the pasture where lime 
potash and phosphate was not applied, the 
cattle would not graze until forced to py 
the use of a fence.” : 

J. Raymond Kennan, owner and Jame; A 
Clark, operator, farmers of the Tuttle com. 
munity, operate a 247-acre livestock farm 

We are interested in farming, and beips 
farmers, we are especially interested in hay. 
ing farm income increased in Washingt 
County. 

Land use and increased production ha 
shown the necd for improved methods as 
encouraged by the PMA program. The use 
of lime and phosphate has increased the hay 
and pasture yields greatly. A personal ex. 
perience and test that we have made wili give 
proof to any doubting person. A 14-acre field 
which was run down and which was produc. 
ing about one load of lespedeza hay per acre 
in 1943-44 has shown outstanding improve. 
ments. In 1945 we decided to improve this 
field. We put 60 tons of lime and 6 tons of 
phosphate, PMA material on this 14-acre 
tract. The soil was tilled to a good seed bed, 
having of course, the lespedeza seed and 
residue worked into it completely. We then 
seeded 2 bushels of barley and 2 bushels of 
orchard grass per acre. The following year 
the field produced 22 bushels of barley per 
acre and 56 bales of hay wer? cut per acre in 
August. In the fall we pastured 50 cattle on 
this field for at least 50 days. Last year 20 
bushels of orchard grass were threshed per 
acre besides a good yield of hay and pasture. 
In 1948 this same field was phosphated with 
400 pounds per acre and this spring (1950) 
another 400 pounds per acre will be spread. 

As you can readily see, the stimulation of 
the PMA program has caused and encouraged 


n 


S 





will continue. 

In 1941 when Mr. Kennan bought the farm, 
it was considered as a corn and livestock { 
with a carrying capacity of 14 cattle, 5 w 
stock, and 2 brood sows. Mr. Kenna 
Mr. Clark have improved the pasture 
farm in general by carrying out consery 
practices recommended by the PMA sucl 
the following practices that were put int 
practice in 1949—applying 18,300 pounds of 
20-percent phosphate, 840 pounds of 50-per- 
cent potash, seeding 640 pounds of lespedeza, 
160 pounds of red clover, 504 pounds ol! or- 
chard grass and mowing 20 acres of pasture 
to control weeds. By applying practices as 
the above we have increased the livestock on 
this farm from 19 to an average of 50 head 
cattle, and 6 brood sows, and small grain 
replaces the corn. 

We also believe in the method in which the 
program is being formulated and 
istered, that is under the control of local 
elected farmers by the farmers of the county. 

Mr. Kennan and Mr. Clark attribute the 
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improvement of pastures, soil and increased 
production directly to the PMA conservation 
practices. 


Roe D. Stokenbury, Elkins, Ark., former 
member of the PMA county committee, 
member of the board of directors of the 
local Farm Bureau Cooperative, member of 
the REA board and prominent farmer and 
dairyman, says “PMA has done its part iu 





helping me to make my 450-acre farm \ hat 
it is today. I use my farm allowance each 
year to assist in building up my soil; through 


the use of phosphate, limestone, legumes, 
and barnyard fertilizer this is being m- 
plished. Since I am primarily interes! 
dairying, I’m developing my pasture to . 
ter take care of my needs. Through ts 
conservation of water, brought about ty 


PMA farm ponds, my livestock does » 








far to water. Through establish- 
roving permanent pasture by 
grasses and through weed 
moted by the PMA mowing prac- 
tures have improved not only in 
ilso in the number of livestock 
of per acre. 


ure 








OM , farmers need to come to the full 


of what their soils need, and hav- 

t out, use every advantage possible 
» their soil to fullest productivity. 

) I put into effect on my farm the 
ractices: used 31,900 pounds of 

_ 2,240 pounds of potash, 34 tons 
1e and seeded 2,200 pounds of les- 
60 pounds of hop clover and 85 
f Kentucky 31 on my pastures and 


WS 


“Tam not a member of either the county 


et er. served as a community committeeman 


MA conservation program. 


the early thirties, until 1945, and 


os ected on the county committee and 


rved until the end of the 1949 program 
u. Even though I am not a member now, 
in and recommend the committee 
ed through the past years and at 


re at by the PMA in formulating and ad- 


the program which is farm- 
Mr H ‘bert L. Thomas owns and operates 
217 e farm in Washington County, on 
he raises registered Angus cattle. 
m is stocked with about 100 head 


Mr. Thomas states: “After 10 years on my 
Fayetteville, I think I should 

to the PMA conservation program 
iation. When I moved on this hill 

id deal of it had been cultivated 

ps and little or nothing done to 

n, rebuild the soil, or add to the 

nd value of the place. Through 
, advice, counsel, and contributions 
PMA we have terraced a portion of 
dded Bermuda grass, and put ina 
tion farm pond.” In 1949, through 


he PMA, Mr. Thomas added 16,700 pounds 


phosphate, 20 tons of limestone, and 
reat deal of it with lespedeza, hop 
and orchard grass which was 
ed or partly paid for through the 
“I have, of 
through PMA recommendation, 
me and phosphate and I have learned 
ie of pasture mowing, the usage of 
vn fertilizer, and I think that what 
ened on my farm is no exception 
other farms in this area whose own- 
lowly but surely learned these les- 

n the PMA conservation program. 

I consider that PMA has been one 
uable mediums of making applica- 
the farmer the accomplishments of 

I frankly think we would be a 

rer community without PMA’s good 

d this being an agricultural area, 
has naturally profited greatly from 
ved condition of the land and the 


CONCLUSION 
ur hope that the information con- 


this report will give you a better 
nding of the purpose and effect of 
is programs administered by the 
n and Marketing Administration. 
ur aim to reach all farms and when 
done this we still will not have 
hed all, as we strive for more and 
_conservation and administration on 

\ prcegrams. 
t all times open for suggestions 
will tend to make future programs 

ctive. 

mmittee and the county office per- 
nize the assistance of the various 
in the county, the Extension Serv- 
Conservation Service, Farmers’ Home 
ration, vocational agriculture in- 
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structors and Veterans Training Instructors. 
They have all had a part in formulating the 
over-all program, 

We thank you for your interest in reading 
this report. We also recognize the fact that 
many of you had a definite part in making 
the programs effective. 

WASHINGTON CoUNTy PMA COMMITTEE, 
W. SHANNON PHarR, Chairman, 
CaLvIn F. Hotcoms, Vice Chairman, 
Lee I. Wru1ams, Member, 





Labor Record of Hon. Elmer Thomas, of 
Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD a statement setting forth my labor 
record. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REccrpD, as follows: 


ELMER THOMAS’ LABOR RECORD 


In 1907 Oklahoma became the forty-sixth 
State. The new State, made up by combin- 
ing Oklahoma ard Indian territories, had 
only a few laws and such laws pertained al- 
most exclusively to the rights of property. 
Laws affecting humanity, and especially the 
rights of laboring people, were conspicuous 
by their absence. Labor had much to ask of 
the first legislature, and it gained much. 

ELMER THOMAS served in the State senate 
from statehood until 1920, and during these 
years he had the opportunity of assisting 
in organizing the new State and enacting 
all the laws affecting labor in the early days 
of statehood. He voted for an 8-hour law 
for women; for a bill providing hospitaliza- 
tion for railroad men, and for a full crew bill 
applying to the railroads of Oklahoma. He 
voted for the original State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in 1915, as well as for a Plumb- 
ers’ Qualification Act. 


ENTERED CONGRESS 


In 1922 he was elected to Congress and 
during his service in the House of Represent- 
atives he voted for a bill restricting foreign 
immigration, and voted to submit the Fed- 
eral child labor amendment to the States. 


ELECTED TO UNITED STATES SENATE 


In 1926 he was elected to the Senate and 
in that body he continued his support of 
measures sponsored by the various groups of 
organized workers. 

As a Senator he voted for the Norris-La- 
Guardia anti-injunction bill, and for the 
McCarran amendment providing for the pre- 
vailing rate of wages on all relief work. He 
voted for the railroad retirement bill; for 
the Guffey-Snyder coal bill, and for the Wag- 
ner low-cost housing bill. He voted for the 
Wagner Labor Act, and he has always sup- 
ported and voted for bills which tended to 
place the workers on a parity with agricul- 
ture and industry. 


AUTHOR OF 40-HOUR-WEEK LAW 


On February 21, 1934, he introduced the 
bill establishing the 40-hour week, and such 
bill was promptly passed. 

That law has become the cornerstone of 
every contract and wage agreement affecting 
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labor and the workers throughout the United 
States. It is now the basic principle affecting 
Government employees, and not only has this 
law affected organized workers and Govern- 
ment employees, but it has influenced thou- 
sands of collective bargaining agreements 
with companies in private enterprise. 

The International Association of Machin- 
ists has this to say about this law: 

“This legislation, sponsored by Senator 
ELMER THOMAS, is regarded by wage earners 
as one of the most far-reaching and cherishec 
benefits ever conferred upon them by con- 
gressional action” 

Labor, the publication representing the 
standard railroad labor organization, has 
always endorsed him for reelection to the 
Senate. In 1938 this publication said: 

“Senator THomas has a splendid record 
and has always been backed by organized 
labor.” 

William Green, for the AFL, has said: 

“Senator THomas is one of the best friends 
labor has in the Senate and it would be a 
calamity should he be defeated.” 

ENDORSED FOR REELECTION IN 1950 

In the pending campaign he has already 
been endorsed by many of the State and 
national labor groups and organizations. 

The Machinists Nonpartisan Political 
League, in its publication, The Machinist, 
of date March 30, 1950, had the following to 
say: 

“Senator THoMAS has supported measures 
to increase purchasing power of both farm- 
ers and city workers. As chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee he has sup- 
ported high-support prices for farmers. At 
the same time he has favored collective bar- 
gaining for city workers and opposed the 
Taft-Hartley Act. He is backing the move 
to liberalize the old-age benefits under the 
social-security law.” 

Labor, in its issue of January 26, 1950, 
endorsed Senator THomAs for reelection in 
the following words: 

“Senator THomas has served 24 years in 
the most influential legislative body in the 
world. This experience has been invaluable 
to the people of his State and the Nation.” 

Railway Labor’s Political League, at a 
meeting held in Washington on February 
22 to 24, 1950, endorsed Senator THomas for 
reelection. The April 1950 edition of the 
paper representing the league stated that 
his voting record on matters affecting the 
workers is such as to justify the support of 
the organization. 

On May 4, 1950, Mr. Harry See, national 
legislative representative of the Broth 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, wrote Senator 
THomaAsS as follows: 

“It is a pleasure for me to inform you that 
the Brotherhood has endorsed you for 


ere 


re=- 


election as Senator from Oklahoma in the 
coming primary election.” 
On April 27, 1950, Senator THomas re- 


ceived the following letter from the Execu- 
tive secretary of the Oklahoma State Fed- 
eration of Labor: 

“I have just recently had an opportunity 
to review your voting record of the Eighty- 
first Congress on legislation of particular 
interest to the working people of Oklahoma. 

“I find that your voting record is very 
satisfactory and clearly indicates your sym- 
pathy with the common people of your State. 
It is a record of which we are very proud. 


“We sincerely hope that you will continue 
to be our United States Senator and that 
we can be assured of your continued support 
in behalf of the working people of Oklahoma, 

“With best wishes and kindest regards, 
I am 

“Very truly your 
D B I 
Executive Secretary.” 
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Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tucsday, May 9 (legislative day of 

Vednesday, March 29), 1950 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edito- 
rials regarding the curtailment in postal 
service, from the Danbury (Conn.) News- 
Times of April 20 and April 21, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 
[From the Danbury (Conn.) 
April 20, 1950] 
FOREIGNERS; PENNY-PINCH 
p STATES Post OFFICE 


News-Times of 


BILLIONS FOR 
UNITE 

Here is a country so rich, so prosperous, 
s0 able, it is presently supporting almost all 
the non-Communist world. Since the end 
of World War II, for instance, we have fed, 
clothed, and kept Great Britain by our dole. 

Yet, it is announced we are too poverty- 
stricken to support our own Post Office De- 
partment. 

Heretofore the Post Office Department has 
been the best in the world. We have been 
proud of it for many years. American busi- 
ness has depended upon it, and not in vain, 
for prompt, efficient service. 

Family correspondence is highly impor- 
tant, too, and the housewife running to the 
door twice a day when “it’s time for the 
postman,” knows that if a letter is mailed 
to her on time, it will be delivered on time. 
ow, in the interests of “economy,” postal 
deliveries are to be cut, and postal staffs re- 
duced. 

This means, not only that there will be 
only one delivery of mail in residential sec- 
tions, but that some windows in some post 
offices will be closed. You will be able to 
buy stamps, in some communities, only at 
certain times of the day. 

Economy is excellent and should be prac- 
ticed wherever possible. The Hoover Com- 
mission showed that there are many places 
the Government could save millions of dol- 
lars, without in any way hampering business 
or social life. 

But to begin an economy drive by cutting 
down on the mail service, by firing or lay- 
ing off thousands of employees of the Post 
Office Department, is not only foolish, it is 
asinine, and could harm American business 
greatly. 

If we need to economize, why not cut down 
on the billions we are tossing to the four 
corners of the earth? Why not pay fewer 
millions to the farmers for unneeded pota- 
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toes, cotton, eggs, and the like? 

Politics may be the explanation. Mr. Tru- 
man, a shrewd politician, may have planned 
this a dramatic coup. If the hue and 
cry raised by this order to curtail the postal 
facilities of the country is loud enough, he 
can rescind it, and then say: “Well, I tried 
to economize, and the people kicked.” 


Ve refuse to believe that American people 
will stand for this nonsense, this criminal 
hamstringing of business, this cutting into 
the social intercourse of the many millions 
of Americans who depend upon the mails, 
We are used to being bullied by our Gov- 
ernment, and we hand over our wages and 
salaries to the tax-collectors like so many 
mice. 

But this is too much. Billions for Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, Belgians, Germans, 
Japanese, Italians, Dutchmen, and Scandi- 


navians, but only pennies for the United 
States Post Office Department, which serves 
faithfully and well 150,000,000 Americans. 


A 
f 


Are we going to take this one lying down? 





[From the Danbury (Conn.) News-Times of 
April 21, 1950] 
THAT PosTAL CuT 

Everybody seems to be talking about the 
order of Postmaster General Jesse M. Don- 
aldson to his employees—our employees, that 
is—to cut down on mail service to all the 
American people. 

Ostensibly this is an economy measure. 
Actually it appears a snide move by the Tru- 
man administration to make economy, real 
economy, that is, unpopular with the people. 

That the economy move will mean the 
discharge of something like 10,000 postal 
employees is certain. Many of these are 
substitute carriers and clerks, barely eking 
out a living now. 

So, the American public will be forced to 
put up with third-rate mail service, business 
will be harmed, social and family correspond- 
ence delayed, and American war veterans 
will find themselves jobless. 

Meanwhile, we continue to send billions to 
the far corners of the earth, to support Ger- 
mans, Japanese, and Italians who fought us 
and killed our sons. 

It all just makes no sense whatever. This 
Government could save billions of dollars 
by sensible operation of most of its depart- 


ments, bureaus, and agencies. It could 
send less abroad. It could do many sane 
and intelligent things to relieve the tax- 


payers. 

It does none of the things recommended 
by the Hoover report. 

Instead, it suddenly orders the Post Office 
Department to cut down on services to the 
American people. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is honeycombed with politics, as the 
Hoover report pointed out. It has an appro- 
priation of $1,7&6,000,000. Congress lopped 
$25,090,000 from the appropriation Post- 
master General Donaldson asked for. So he 
and his associates in the Truman Admin- 
istration come up with a proposal that will 
set us back to Civil War standards of mail 
service. 

Will the American people stand for this 
absurd and despicable Fair Deal ukase? Will 
they allow our mail service to be lowered to 
the standards of the Balkan countries? Will 
they sit back and take it? 

The American taxpayers are weary of 
waste, inefficiency, and giveaway to foreign 
countries. They want economy, sane, sen- 
sible, intelligent, and reasonable economy. 

This cut in postal service is pure hocus 
pocus, unnecessary, unbearable, and wicked. 
It could have such an adverse effect on all 
business as to slow our economy painfully, 
and no one knows this better than President 
Trumen. 

That, to be sure, is the explanation. He 
and his associates want to make economy so 
unpopular that they can sink the country 
even deeper into the morass of deficit spend- 
ing and waste. 


TAN YE I Mee 


Conduct of Congressional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
current issue of the Georgetown Law 
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Journal contains an article of much jp. 
terest. It is Congressional Investigg. 
tions—Salvation in Self-Regulation by 
Henry H. Glassie and Thomas M. Cooley 
II. It is too long to be included in the 
ReEcorD, but I should like to include the 
Tentative Draft of Suggested Committea 
Rules which appears as an appendix to 
the article. 

There being no objection, the draft 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


TENTATIVE DRAFT OF SUGGESTED Comumurteg 
RULES 
I, GENERAL 

A. Meetings shall ke called by the chair. 
man on not less than 1 day’s advance writ. 
ten notice to each member when Congress 
is in session or 5 days’ advance written 
not’ce, or 3 days’ advance notice by tele- 
gram, when Congress is not in session: pro- 
vided minimum time of notice may be 
waived by the senior minority member of the 
committee. 

B. The chairman may appoint any mem- 
ber to act as chairman pro tempore in his 
absence. 

C. A quorum of the committee shall com- 
prise three members, including one minor- 
ity member, and voting on any matter re- 
quiring a quorum shall be by members 
physically present and not by proxy; pro- 
vided approval or disapproval of committee 
reports may be made by members in writing 
when Congress is not in session. 

D. No member shall take part in any in- 
vestigation or hearings in which he is per- 
sonally interested. Upon challenge by any 
member of the committee or a witness being 
questioned, the question of a member's per- 
sonal interest shali be determined by the 
majority vote of a quorum of the remaining 
members of the committee. 












II. HEARINGS 


A. Hearings shall be held at the time 
in the place set forth in the notice to men 
bers. 

B. All hearings shall be open to the public 
exccpt executive sessions convened for mark- 
ing up bills, or for voting, or executive ses- 
sions ordered by a vote of a majority of a 
quorum at a duly called meeting. 

C. No witness shall be examined in execu- 
tive session or under oath unless there is a 
quorum of the committee present and the 
committee counsel or a staff member desig- 
nated by the counsel. 





III, TRANSCRIPT OF TESTIMONY 

A. All testimony in public hearings or in 
executive sessions shall be taken down 
stenographically and preserved. 

B. The transcript of all public hearings 
shall be available to the public; and upon 
payment of the cost of a copy thereol, any 
interested person shall be entitled to obtain 
such a copy. 

C. The transcript of testimony taken In 
executive sessions shall be available to the 
public: 

1, When a majority of a quorum at a reg- 
ularly called meeting shall so determine, ol! 

2. When any part of such testimony has 
been made public, or 

3. When such testimony has been used as 
the basis of a report issued; in any of which 
events any interested person shall be ent! ed 
to a copy of such transcript upon payment ol 
its cost. 


D. The transcript of his testimony given 
either in public or in executive session sa" 
in all cases be available to the witness trom 


whom such testimony is taken. 
E. The transcript of any executive s 
may, under conditions prescribed by @ ma- 
jority of the committee, be made available to 
any interested person upon a concent 
basis without being made public. 





F. No transcript of testimony taken under 
her a public hearing or an execu- 
shall be altered or edited. 
STATEMENTS BY WITNESSES 
A. Any witness, whether appearing at pub- 
« bearing or executive session may file a 
<a ement which shall become part of 
and shall be permitted to read 
f summary thereof, provided that 
and summary are given to 
I the committee 4 days before the 
r 2 days after the witness is notified 
f the hearing, whichever is later. 
s shall be compelled to submit 
or give evidence other than in 
‘ect questions. 
ss may also submit written in- 
r use by the committee in 
her witnesses on matters relat- 
witness in question, or his testi- 
he int errogatories shall be used or 
lance with the discretion of the 
m a quorum present; provided if 
th tories are not used, they shall, 
} t of the person submitting them, 
an appendix to the transcript 
f ith a notation of their rejection. 
( committee acting by a majority of 
retains the right to reject state- 
mmaries or interrogatories which 
art i elevant to the subject of its in- 
quirs i to require any witness to put his 
summary or interrogatory in con- 
xefore its inclusion in the record 
before the committee. 
person reasonably believing that 
other matter taken by the 
con » has a tendency to affect his repu- 
tat iversely may, within 10 days after 
f such adverse testimony if taken 
in public session or within 10 days after 
its 1 » if originally taken in executive 
rn statement relating to 
concise and relevant, shall be 
rt of the record. 
f -incrimination: Nothing in these 
ru 1all impair the right of a witness to 
fu answer on the ground of self- 





tive sé n 


© 


te y or 
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nation, 
V. ATTORNEYS 
A All witnesses, either at public hearings 


or utive sessions, shall be permitted 
t present counsel of their own choice. 

B. Counsel may advise his client with re- 
§} ») whether he should answer any 
question, and may state his grounds for ob- 


ny question; counsel may further 

the relevancy of any question and 

of any member, which challenge 

posed of by the committee as in 

s provided; counsel shall not be 

to participate otherwise except with 
sion of the committee. 


VI. REPORTS 


rt or portion thereof or excerpt 
hall be filed or made public until 
€n approved by a majority of a 
resent at a duly called meeting. 
ummary of a report or prediction 
contents of a report shall be made 
any member prior to the issuance 
pproved report. 
member shall issue a statement of 
tons with respect to any investi- 
r part thereof except concurrently 
subsequent to the filing or publica- 
duly approved report. 
0. Any member who makes public a sum- 
prediction of the contents of a re- 
ikes a statement of his conclusions 
spect to any investigation or part 
or to the issuance of the formally 
i ort shall, on the vote of the ma- 
’ ‘of & quorum of the Commfttee at a 
/ called meeting, be denied the right to 
it in the formulation of or vote upon 
ne report with respect to such 
ation 
report shall be issued upon an inves- 
‘e“\.0n or testimony taken in executive ses- 
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sion unless all of the testimony on which the 
report is based shall be released concurrently 
with the report. 


VII, SUBPENAS 


A. All subpenas shall be signed by the 
chairman, or in his absence by a member des- 
ignated by him, and attested by the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives (or Secretary 
of the Senate). 

B. All subpenas shall designate the matter 
of inquiry with reasonable particularity as 
well as the specific documents or other evi- 
dence required to be produced. 

C. Subpenas shall be issued only upon 
written authorization of the chairman and 
ranking minority member, or upon the vote 
or written authority of not less than three 
members of the committee. 

VIII. PUBLICITY 

A. No public hearing shall be broadcast on 
the radio, televised, or be made the subject 
of a motion picture or newsreel. 

B. No photographs shall be made in the 
committee room while hearings are in ses- 
sion and proceeding. 

IX. RELEVANCY OF SUBJECT MATTER 

A. Only matter which is relevant and per- 
tinent to the subject of inquiry shall be 
taken in evidence, and questioning by mem- 
bers and staff shall be limited to such matter. 
This rule shall be most strictly construed in 
favor of the witness claiming its protection 
whenever the question is one relating to his 
religion, race, political belief, or personal 
affairs. 

B. In any case where a challenge is made to 
relevancy or pertinency it shall be finally re- 
solved by the vote of a majority of the quo- 
rum present. 

X. COMMITTEE STAFF 

A. Staff members shall be selected by the 
chairman with the advice and consent of the 
senior minority member or subject to a vote 
of a majority of a quorum at a regularly 
called meeting. 

B. Upon request by the senior minority 
member, such staff shall include one profes- 
sional appointee selected by such senior mi- 
nority member with the advice and consent 
of a majority of the minority members. 


me 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION end REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 


Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial 
regarding the curtailment in postal serv- 
ice, from the Rushville (Ind.) Republi- 
can. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CuT IN PosTaL SERVICE 


Decision to reduce postal service In behalf 
of economy will not be accepted by the 
American people with good grace. While 
there is a universal cry for a reduction in 
Government expense it is hardly fitting to 
start with a branch so vital in the life of 
the people. 

A single mail delivery in residential and 
semibusiness sections will not be accepted 
without protest. Yet that is the first move 
inaugurated by the Department. Postmas- 
ter C-neral Donaldson says that is neces- 
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sary following the refusal of Congress to 
grant increases in postal rates which would 
net some $600,000,000. 

Just how reduction of deliveries will save 
money is hard to understand. If th» Depart- 
ment has sufficient manpower now to make 
two deliveries what will become of the man- 
power released by cutting the service in half? 
Certainly it does not mean that any sizable 
number of employees will be laid off. 

Surely there are other places where mil- 
lions could be saved without reducing a 
service so vital to the public. Then, too, 
there would be a bit of slick politics mixed 
up in Donaldson’s scheme. If the people 

want economy, let’s take it out of their 
hides, so to speak. Adequate mail service is 
extremely vital to the Nation. To go back 
to horse-and-buggy service will be a distinct 
harassment to every American. 





Plan for a National Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, Dean W. H. Washington, 
school of economics, Clemson College, 
Clemson, S. C., has cubmitted, in the 
form of a letter to the Honorable Wilton 
E. Hall, former United States Senator 
from South Carolina, a proposed plan 
for a national defense program. 

In that these 11 proposals were sound 
in thought and logical in these times . 
world strife, Mr. Hail printed the pla 
in the Anderson (S. C.) Daily Mail, of 
which he is publisher. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
this proposed plan for a national de- 
fense program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

To COLONEL ANDERSON: 

I propose this plan for a national defense 
program: 

1. It is believed that national defense, as 
far as possible modern military practical and 
theoretical training, all possible phases 
should be offered for all qualified Americans 
according to their desires, abilities, and as 
potentially needed for our country (before 
actually needed). Full recognition should be 
given for apy srove ed service in Regular Armed 
Forces and National Guard. 

2. It is believed that this program should 
not be a high school or college responsibility, 

ut the program is a Regular and Reserve 
responsibility, with the good will and sup- 
port of all school administrators and teach- 
ers, civic, and veteran organizations. 

8. Training should be regular, at least on 
two different days each month, under qual- 





ified Regular and Reserve Officers with pay 
and appropriate allowances on Regular scales 
in proportion to approved time, effort, and 
efficiency (enlisted as well as officer). 

4. Regular biweekly (24 per year) training 


periods to be supplemented with minimum 
of 2 weeks with troops, full time, at such 
places first year as: (a) Fort Jackson; (b) 
Sumter Air Base; (c) Clemson; (d) the Cita- 
del, etc. (Somewhat as ROTC training at 
Fort Jackson in 1920 and at Clemson a few 
summers later.) Each additional year con- 
tinue or specialize more at (e) Fort Benning; 
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(f) Camp Lee; (g) Fort Bragg; (h) Fort Mon- 
mouth; (i) Army headquarters; (j) War De- 
partment; (kK) National War College, etc. 
Training to be of full regular scales, time 
considered, with transportation, longevity, 
allowances for enlisted personnel. 

5. Retention of status and promotions to 
be based upon regularity and efficiency in 
training and in service. 

6. Longevity and retirement credits to be 

based in addition to the above on the accum- 
ulation of “points” at the rate of one for 
approved service each training period (not 
to exceed one per day) and each day approved 
for duty in service. Twenty-four training 
periods plus 14 dhys summer troop service, 
plus 15 for Reserve annual unit assignment— 
53 normal annual; 50 points required; 69 
owed. 
7. After 20 years of approved service, in- 
active status may be applied for; but ap- 
proved service may continue to age 60. Ad- 
CGitional points may be earned by extended 
active duty with troops up to age 60. 

8. In case of national emergency voted by 
the Congress and approved by the President 
of the United States, manpower should have 
] y been trained in modern, scientific, 
and practical defense, and ready to answer 
the call for service in qualities (appropri- 
ately trained in MOS’s) and in needed 
num ers when and where needed. 

9. This program to apply to all physically 
qualified male Americans, not members of 
the Regular Armed Forces, for at least 6 


all 
«i 


already 


years beginning aiter 17 and before 23 years 
of age. Qualified women may serve in ap- 
propriate places as enlisted or officer per- 





sonnel, voluntarily. 

10. Transfer to inactive reserve may be 
applied for without prejudice, after one full 
year Regular or extended active duty serv- 
ice, with any branch of the Armed Forces 
(Army, Air Force, Navy, National Guard, 
etc.) 

11. This program should in no way detract 
from, but it is intended to strengthen, the 
Regular Forces. It is, in fact, intended to 
build for world peace, 





W. H. WASHINGTON. 
CLEemson, S. C. 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
regarding the curtailment in postal serv- 
ice, from the Lowell (Mass.) Sun, of 
Apri! 27, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Topay’s QUESTION 

“What do you think of the plan to curtail 
mail deliveries to one a day in residential 
areas?” 

Tillie Sousa, 49 Auburn Street, stitcher: 

“I am not in favor of such a move as I 
think it would cause a great deal of incon- 
venience. Many times a delay of 1 day 
could cause cerious consequences to the in- 
dividual expecting the mail, when that cor- 
respondence would have a time value con- 
nected with it.” 


Gilman Gentle, 106 Epping Street, opera- 
tor: 

“I certainly do not favor any such change 
in the mail schedule. The public has grown 
used to the two-a-day delivery system and I 
think there would be more of a loss all 
around, if the deliveries were curtailed to 
the one-a-day system. Besides, I should 
imagine having it the way it is would keep 
the post office better able to handle any 
rushes or emergencies.” 

Frank Shevack, YMCA, salesman: 

“I am not in favor of any change. I think 
we pay enough for the postal service and 
therefore should receive all the service we 
can get. It seems certain that many incon- 
yeniences to the public could arise if such 
a change were made. And it would never 
work out in the rush seasons with mail piling 
hourly in the post office.” 

Charles Mulonis, 10 Gerard Street, dyer: 

“Tt doesn’t seem like a good move to me. 
The public pays for the service and I don’t 
think that it is too much to ask that the 
mail be delivered twice a day all over the 
city. It should appear that such a plan 
would eliminate the jobs of some of the men 
now working in the post office and that 
would add to the unemployment ranks.” 


$C 


The American Free Enterprise System 
and Socialistic Trends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “Aren’t You Grown-Ups 
Ashamed?” which appeared in the York 
(Pa.) Dispatch of April 15. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AREN'T You GRowN-Ups ASHAMED? 
I 


There is no use pretending you don’t 
see me. 

You just sit still and listen. 

I'm net very smart yet, but I’m smart 
enough to see what you are doing to the 
country in which I must grow up and support 
my family. 

When I do that, will I be allowed to be 
myself, or will I be a social-security number 
in a Government file? 

When I get sick, whose doctor can I go to, 
my doctor or the Government doctor? 

When I go to school, who is going to de- 
cide what I learn, my mother and father or 
a Government Bureau? 

When I am able to afford a house, will I 
be able to build one just as good as I can 
make it, or will it be a Government-built 
house, worth only part of what the Govern- 
ment taxed me for housing? 

When I go to work, will I be able to pick 
my own job, or will I have to get a work 
permit from the Government and take what- 
ever job they give me? 

And if I have criticized the Government, 
will I get a work permit? 


II 


What makes you think it would be “bad” 
for me to have to make my way in competi- 
tion with others? 

If I work a little harder, or better, or get 
lucky, will I be able to keep any more of 
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what I earn than the other fellow who didn 
work as hard, or as well, or get as lucky? 

This luck business is important: In yoy 
heart you know that in the game of life there 
has to be a jackpot, or the game won't } 
played very hard. 

Where did you get the cockeyed idea that 
the man who earns twice 2s much should be 
taxed four times as much? 

(I know where you got it: right out of 
Marx.) 

When did you get this idea that govern. 
ment can take care of everybody? 

You know you can’t get something for 
nothing; yet you pretend that people in 
Washington can give you things without 
first taking them away from you. 

Don’t try to blame the people in politi 
They are simply doing what you want tt 
to do. 

Naturally they favor the things you fayor 
because getting elected is their business. 

They would change overnight if you would. 

And don't get the idea that they respect 
you for being saps: Only a fool can be sold g 
ride on his own horse. 

And that is exactly what is happening when 
ycu vote yourself security by giving the Goy. 
e-ixment more and more so the Government 
can give you some of it back. 

I'd rather risk having to stand on a bread. 
line a few times than spending my life stand 


and- 


ing in line for Government hand-outs, 
III 


And you men who run labor unions: You 
know darn well that unearned wage increases 
are stage money. 

And how abcut you folks who manage 
America’s business; don’t you know any bet- 
ter, and can’t you do something about it? 

Even I know that you can’t expect pros- 
perity when everybody is getting more money 
for producing fewer things. 

Have you forgotten that the only reason 
Americans produce so much more and live so 
much better and easier is the whopping sup- 
ply of tools of production that people used to 
be willing to save for in the days when profit 
was not a nasty word? 

At the rate you are now going the private 
property system will fall apart, and the tools 
will fall apart with it. Then good-by 
America—and me. 

What's wrong with the idea of paying peo- 
ple fairly for the use of the tools bought 
with their savings? The tools do most of the 
work. 

I don’t quite know what you mean by the 
word “conservative,” but if it means what I 
think it means, that’s me. 

If there were any other place in the world 
where Government wouldn’t plan my life for 
me even more so, it wouldn’t be so bad, but 
America is the only place left—and look what 
you are doing to it. 

Aren't you ashamed. 


be 
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Three Golden Balls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a con- 
structive editorial entitled “Three Gold- 
en Balls,” from the May 3 issue of the 
Times-News, a daily newspaper of Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 








There being no objection, the editorial 
to be printed in the REcorp, 


iS ( itu 


THREE GOLDEN BALLS 


Alt ) in recent years the American 
» been stumbling over themselves 
amble to get “their share” of 
ral aid being doled out in Wash- 
e are signs that the public is 
> out from under the spell. 
still hear the old argument, 
gus sources, that “if we 
s one else will.” But there 
trend, still small, to be sure, 
line of reasoning. 
1 E. Driscoll, of New Jersey, is 
> who have seen the light. “We 
lf-government in America and 
our Federal system by the con- 
ion of the pernicious system of 
nts-in-aid,”’ he said recently. 
ignificant is a little incident 
red one night recently in Hart- 
( Speaking before a group of cit- 
Gov. Chester Bowles, of OPA fame, 
assioned plea that they urge 
m ties to take advantage of the 
y to get Federal grants and loans 
rojects. When he had finished, 
rid War II veteran named Jay V. 
wns a restaurant in Greenwich, 
rmission to say a few words. 
n Governor Bowles received the 
) such thing as Federal aid or 
’ Smith told the audience. 
nds the Governor told us about 
1 from the people. The grow- 
ity of Federal aid in States and 
becoming more and more con- 
due to the political cowardice of 
nors and mayors who are deter- 
tay in office come hell or high 
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r old Uncle Sam is handing out 
vith one hand while holding the 
nd his back with the other if you 
1 to behave. Few States have been 
the rule of the three golden 
ament the Washington front 
ink it over.” 

nce broke into loud applause. 
_— it had been told some- 
not already know. Those pres- 
t help bu’ admire one with cour- 
h to challenge all this “political 
and the sham which characterizes 

ur Federal aid. 
ld wake up to the fact that the 
can give us nothing it has not 
ken away from us—that in getting 
1 the Federal pawnshop we are 
cking our freedom. And these 
s on our freedom are loans we 





Curtailment of Postal Service 


“TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


7 da ¥, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
mous consent to have printed in 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial 
ng the curtailment in postal serv- 
fr - brow Staten Island Advance of 
1 20, 1950, 
re being no objection, the editorial 
‘Gered to be printed in the Recorp, 
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Economy WITH LETTERS 


At the turn of the century Staten Island- 
ers were enjoying an unusual period. Resi- 
dents of a new part of a growing city, they 
were looking forward to expansion and pros- 
perity. 

And they were getting three deliveries of 
mail a day. 

The new one-a-day order, from Washing- 
ton, is hardly progressive. 

Suppose you drop a letter in the mail box 
in your community—and just miss the eve- 
ning pickup, say on a Monday night. Al- 
though it’s addressed to someone only a 
short distance away, he won't receive it until 
Wednesday. 

For the average householder, that’s one of 
the toughest features of the economy move 
just taken by the United States Post Office 
Department. 

The plan promises to boom business for 
the telephone company and increase personal 
business. 

You'll always be able to say that the mate- 
rial is in the mail and should be along any 
day now. 

Grandpa heard the postman’s whistle three 
— aday. Now his grandson is apparently 

lucky if the letter carrier trudges around 
once a day. 

It has all come about because the Post 
Office Department is running up a whopping 
deficit. And, not coincidentally, Congress is 
debating the famous one-package appropria- 
tions bill. 

t’s a well-timed move, like receiving a let- 
ter containing a check the day the mortgage 
payment is due. 

The howl of protests is likely to be heard 
from here to there, from Tottenville to 
Monterey, Calif. 

Even if it’s an advertising blurb or a plea 
for funds, everyone likes to receive his mail 
on time. The fear of not getting something 
in the mail will drive some people to great 
lengths. 

And as Hamlet said, “Ay, there’s the rub.” 
For tops in service someone must pay the 
bill. You have to pay for what you receive— 
even if the Government is providing it. 

In his shrewd, but obvious, move, Post- 
master General Donaldson is attempting to 
recoup a slashed appropriation. He believes 
householders will complain to their Congress- 
man, and what Congressman isn’t very much 
aware of his mail? 

If economy isn’t achieved in postal opera- 
tions, income will have to be increased 
through higher rates or the fund allocation 
boosted. Or some similar alternative will 
have to be followed. 

The situation, generally, is a test of Amer- 
fean attitude and opinion. Do they want 
economy in Government? If so, where and 
when is it to take place? 

The answers will have to be provided by 
the one-a-day mail recipients. 





Fifteenth Anniversary of Rural 
Electrification Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Thurs- 
day, May 11, we will celebrate the 
fifteenth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the vital Rural Electrification 
Administration. I am glad to say that in 
these 15 years, there has been a tre- 
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mendous increase in the harnessing of 
electricity on the farms of the Nation, 
and r — to pay sincere tribute right 
now, all of those individuals of both 
eaten! parties who have labored so 
long and so well in the farmers’ behalf. 
I say “both political parties” because I 
think it is generally agreed now that both 
the Republicans and the Democrats of 
the Nation are firmly commiited to a 
strong unhampered REA program. 

During the Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress, more funds were voted for REA 
purposes than at any time in American 
history. 

Yes, I emphasize “bipartisan” because 
similarly, in recent months, there has 
been a spontaneous demand in REA’s in 
my own State and in other States to 
make absolutely sure that the REA is not 
embroiled in partisan politics. I think 
that it is essential for the future of the 
rural electrification movement, that we 
keep the REA on a nonpartisan basis 

We, of Wisconsin, are particul 
proud of the REA. Right now, over 12, 
000 rural consumers are serve d over 23,- 
000 miles of wire. The REA has ad- 
vanced over $58,400,000 to finance the 
construction and operation of the 
systems. 

There are many chal enge ahead to 
the REA system. Now, th 1e system is bhe- 
ing expanded through ae te lephone 
cooperatives, which will deservedly bring 
this great phone blessing to more and 
more of Wisconsin’s farms. 

In recent months, there has been a 
particularly strong surge of bipartisan 
sentiment on behalf of the REA throu th- 
out my State. As more and more of the 
modern conveniences are brought to the 
farmer and to his housewife to relieve 
what has been the drudgery and the 
hard, incessant toil of the life in the 
rural areas. Never again must the 
American farmer be treated as a sec- 
ond-class citizen, denied the elementary 
comforts and conveniences of his city 
brother. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
have in my hands a summary artic 
published in the May 8 issue of the Wis- 
consin Farmers Union News 


ar! “ly 
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views the situation, I believe, in an in- 
eresting manner. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the text of this Farmers Union 
News article be printed in the Appe 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp 
s follows: 
REA’s 15 Years or History Tre 
PROGRESS 
In May 1935, the chain letter fad was at 


sNGIX 


LLS STORY OF 


its height, Rear Admiral Byrd returned from 
another trip to Antarctica, the Cleveland In- 
dians and New York Giants led the major 
baseball leagues, and 6,000,000 American farm 
homes were without electricity, including 80 
percent of the farms in Wisconsin. 

In that month, also, President Roosevelt 


ordered the establishment of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, paving the way 
for a completely new way of life for t e 
millions of American farm families. 

When REA was a lusty infant in swaddlin 
clothes, only one farm in every ten had cen 
tral station electric service. Farming wit 
no electric power to lend a helping han 
meant back-breaking toil from morning un- 
til dark, and often far into the night, wit 
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ams 
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only an oil lamp’s flickering light. It meant 
endless chores for the farm housewife, cook- 
ing with a wood stove, washing with an old- 
fashioned washboard, carrying hundreds of 
pails of water a month. 

“SKIMMED CREAM” 


American farmers knew the value of elec- 
tricity, and they wanted it. But power com- 
panies were reluctant to build lines to all 
farms—they “skimmed the cream’”—by ex- 
tending their facilities only to farms within 
easy reach of their lines, thus insuring profit- 
ab’? operation of these spurs. Other farms, 
too far from the high line, were ignored. 
Many commercial power companies told 
farmers they could get power if they were 
willing to pay for construction of the lines 
to their farms. The cost was usually pro- 
hibitive. 

When REA came on the scene, it was slow 
going at first. Rural people in Wisconsin got 
together, talked it over, acted cautiously. 
They learned that REA provided nothing ex- 
cept expert technical advice, guidance, and 
loans to be paid back with interest. 

They formed cooperatives and applied to 
REA for loans. If an electrification project 
was considered feasible—that is, if the Gov- 
ernment’s financial investment was deemed 
safe—the co-cp got the loan and started 
building lines. 

PERTINENT FACTS 


The success of the program can be mir- 
rored through several pertinent statistics. 
As 1950 started, REA has approved almost 
$2,000,000,000 in loans to 1,066 borrowers. 
These included 976 cooperatives, 41 public 
power districts, 24 other public bodies, and 
25 commercial power companies. At the 
first of this year, REA also had on file or in 
process in the field, additional loan applica- 
tions totaling $356,428,800 for new system 
construction and various line improvements. 
Most of these applications are for expansion 
of existing systems financed by REA. 

These REA borrowers had almost a mil- 
lion miles of rural electric lines in operation, 
serving more than 3,000,000 farms and other 
rural consumers in 46 States. Additional 
lines are being built more rapidly now than 
ever before—one new consumer is being con- 
nected to an REA-financed system every 15 
seconds of every working day. 

The speed with which rural electrifica- 
tion has been advanced in Wisconsin is shown 
by the fact that the first loan to be granted 
was in May 1936. First REA-financed lines 
were energized by the Columbus Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Columbus, in May 1937. 


But rural electrification in Wisconsin is 
past the stage where the accent is on the 
extension of lines. It is developing to a 


point which will create a new problem. That 
problem arises from an increased farm use 
of power to create income. In December 


of 1841 the average power use for that month 
on the State’s REA-financed lines was 84 
kilowatt hours. In December of 1949, this 


increased to 210 kilowatt hours. The 
national average is 141 kilowatt hours. This 
constantly increased demand for power on 
the farm eventually is expected to throw 
an additional strain on the State’s power 
sources, Even now many suppliers are near- 
ing the limit of their capacity to produce 
dependabie service. 

SEVENTY-THREZ THOUSAND CONSUMERS 

Visconsin’s 31 REA borrowers, 30 of them 
rural electric cooperatives, were serving 
72,796 rural consumers over 26,148 miles of 
wire on February of this year. At that time 
the Rural Electrification Administration had 
advanced $58,405,125 to finance the construc- 
tion and operation of these systems. 

During 1949, the State’s REA borrowers 
connected an additional 6,681 rural con- 
sumers and added 3,196 miles of energized 
line, 


The State’s borrowers own and operate 
their systems. REA neither owns nor op- 
erates power systems, These new private 
enterprises create new jobs and new oppor- 
tunities while meeting a need. The prin- 
ciple of one member, one vote assures demo- 
cratic control. The cost-of-service co-ops 
bill their members to cover the service and 
a share of paying off the Government loan. 
As the loan is paid off the member is credited 
with an equity in the system. When they 
retire the debt the members will own the 
system outright. All of the State’s rural 
electric co-ops operate in areas where exist- 
ing companies were unable or unwilling to 
provide service. 


CORNFIELD DEMOCRACY 


Rural electric cooperatives have been re- 
ferred to as “democracy in the cornfield.” 
That they are democratic and excellent ex- 
amples of free enterprise, there is no ques- 
tion. The members elect their directors by 
popular vote, and the directors hire a man- 
ager to handle the day-to-day operation of 
the business. The co-op’s annual meeting 
is the high spot of the year for members 
and directors, for here the members them- 
selves elect their directors and decide im- 
portant policy issues. Contrary to a popu- 
lar misconception, no member is liable for 
the cooperative’s indebtedness—his only cost 
is the small initial membership fee, which 
is refunded if he moves out of the co-op’s 
territory. 

Although more than three-fourths of all 
consumers on REA-financed cooperative lines 
are farms, membership in rural electric co- 
operatives is not confined to farmers. Also 
included are many thousands of rural non- 
farm dwellings, schools, churches, stores, 
community buildings and other commercial 
enterprises. Many of these industries them- 
selves operate on the cooperative plan. 


PROFOUND CHANGES 


Fifteen years of REA have made profound 
changes all across the country. Over and 
over again, rural electric cooperatives have 
demonstrated that farm electrification has 
brought about a higher real farm income 
and better farm living. It has stimulated 
private business, both locally and nation- 
ally. For example, surveys show that for 
every dollar invested in rural power facilities, 
the farmer invests an additional $4.50 in 
wiring, plumbing, and electrical appliances. 

Not only have REA borrowers kept their 
promise to repay their construction loans 
with interest, they have actually made pay- 
ments of more than $20,000,000 in advance 
of the due date, including $305,398 by Wis- 
consin borrowers. 

Amounts overdue more than 30 days for 
the entire Nation represent less than one- 
twentieth of 1 percent of the total loan 
funds approved. 

ECA IS NEXT 


The successful REA pattern in rural elec- 
trification is now being applied to the rural 
telephone field. REA was authorized in 
October 1949 to make loans for the extension 
and improvement of rural telephone service 
to the widest practicable number of sub- 
scribers. The first telephone loan was ap- 
proved in February 1£50 to a small com- 
mercial company operating on the Alabama- 
Florida border. The first allocation of funds 
for a loan to a telephone cooperative was 
made by REA in April 1950 to the Emory 
County Farmers Union Telephone Coopera- 
tive of Orangeville, Utah. 

As REA enters its sixteenth year, the job 
is still a sizable one. More than a million 
farms are still unelectrified, besides hun- 
dreds of thousands of rural dwellings, cross- 
roads businesses, schools, churches, and 
other rural establishments. 

Today electric lines built by REA borrowers 
are designed to serve entire areas, not only 
densely settled areas. This principle of area 
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coverage has replaced the policy of buildin 
a line for an individual pocket or section 
Area coverage assures electrification for iso. 
lated farms far removed from any establisheq 
source of electric power. 

Tangible results of the advantages of rural 
electric power have been seen on thousands 
of American farms. Higher income for the 
Alabama truck farmer—better light for the 
Virginia schoolboy—less drudgery for the 
Kentucky farm wife—these are but a fey 
signposts of the new way of life that rurq 
electrification has brought to the rural Amer. 
ican scene. 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
regarding the curtailment in postal sery- 
ice from the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


PosTaL Cuts 


It certainly may be questioned whether 
the drastic cuts announced in the United 
States postal service represent a sincere con- 
cern for governmental economy or are po- 
litically and somewhat ingeniously designed 
to make such economy so painful and in- 
convenient for the general public that it 
will stop its rising clamor of demands for 
Uncle Sam to stop spending. 

No taxpaying American, perhaps, should 
look an economy gift horse too closely in 
the face, but this abrupt and sudden deci- 
sion for economy where the public is certain 
to feel some immediately bad effects must 
cause a more than casual look. The timing 
of these drastic postal service economies 
has come just when considerable public 
support had been won to the cause of ecol- 
omy in Government, both by the publicizing 
of the Hoover report and by the continued 
attacks of those who fear the result of con- 
tinued Federal deficit financing. In effect, 
the Post Office is saying, “So you wanted 
some economy, well here it is.” And the 
results, unfortunately, may be enough to 
make many people cry “Uncle” in thelr 
economy demands—something the adminis- 
tration would very much like to see happen 
before the congressional elections. 

The public will feel this economy drive in 
the curtailment of mail deliveries not alone 
in purely residential districts, but in areas 
where business and residential districts are 
mixed. It will feel the results in shortened 
hours at the post-office windows, and in 
earlier pickups from street mail boxes a 
night. People will find important mail de- 
layed, and the post office will blame the pub- 
lic for demanding lower taxes and budget 
reductions in Washington. 

Real economy, gained through efficiency 
of operation, cannot be scorned by Americans 
who want just that in all their governmental 
departments. The type of economy that Post- 
master General Donaldson has imposed can 
be questioned, for he is taking away from 
the public services which it pays well for 10 
both direct revenues to the Post Office D2- 
partment and in taxes. His cuts have gone 
beyond those recommended recently by the 











» Appropriations Committee which, in 

‘a reduce the over-all Post Office 

29 207,500,000 from the $2,235,607,- 

ed by Donaldson. Mr. Donald- 

's 3 n td this is seen in the an- 
eal al cuts. 

“we Donaldson’s concern for economy 

nat been more impressive and would 

» seemed more sincere if he had only 

revamping of his whole depart- 

more economical lines. The De- 

pookkeeping and cost account- 

the same one that was estab- 

ned in 1836, and there has been no basis 

ne establishing costs anyway. The services 

er Government departments contribute 

‘lv to its deficit. In a single year, for in- 

» Post Office handled 2,000,000,000 

il free for the Government, 

idit ne 18,000,000 pieces of registered 

It has been handling free of charge 

bond sales, documentary stamps, 

e exam notices and migratory bird 


: blic feels that good postal service 

is a tl ne to which it is entitled; postal serv- 

’ I supposed to support itself at all, 

but t a public service. It expects effi- 

C nt of tion, and applauds any genuine 

efforts t hieve that. Mr. Donaldson can- 
t be lauded on that score yet. 





Why Mr. Browder as Witness? 


‘TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
i /, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
en Why Mr. Browder as Witness?” 
which appeared recently in the Wash- 

n (Pa.) Observer. 
Th being no objection, the editorial 
dered to be printed in the REcorp, 
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Wow 


Mr. BROWDER AS WITNESS? 


vder, former boss Communist in 
Amer has been paraded before a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate as a wit- 
I 1 the continuing inquiry growing out 
oi the charges made by Senator McCartTnuy, 


Why was Browder paraded before the Sen- 
t given headlines in the American 
as a character witness for the 


I it or innocence of Dr. Lattimore 
1 established. 

inger was placed on him by Louis 

F. I , reformed Communist. 
I * took the stand yesterday and 
under 1 testified that Budenz had given 
Se t nony with regard to Dr. Latti- 
z, who became chief editor of 
Worker, Communist-journal, re- 
| returned to the Roman Catholic 
d is now a professor at Fordham 





timony is conflicting. 
> public must do is to make its 


nts Dr. Lattimore to be convicted 
u is guilty. 
uty he should be convicted for 
enemy of our country. 
er did not want to testify. The 
had to make arrangements to 
o°¢ Hin to Washington. 
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As Communist, his testimony was just 
what could have been expected. He is sworn 
to allegiance to Moscow, even to the extent 
of deliberately lying. Communists are 
taught to lie deliberately to further their 
Own cause. 

The manner of conducting the case is 
peculiar. 

Certainly there are records which contain 
facts on the case which could be divulged. 

Parading of witnesses of the character of 
Browder only serves to gain publicity, to 
spread propaganda, for the cause of com- 
munism. 





Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
regarding the curtailment in postal 
service by Robert M. Grannis, published 
in the Brooklyn Eagle for April 20, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OnE MAN Says 
(By Robert M. Grannis) 
SLASH IN MAIL SERVICE IS POLITICAL FRAUD, NOT 

A STEP TOWARD MUCH-NEEDED ECONOMY 

For a number of years now I have expressed 
myself about the need for economy in Fed- 
eral Government operations and I suppose 
I am expected to hail with deep satisfaction 
the plan to save a few hundred million by 
cutting mail deliveries in the Nation to one 
per day. I am about as enthusiastic as I 
would be if the city fathers decided that 
1 day a week there would be no policemen 
and that because of the condition of the 
fiscal affairs a payless holiday for cops was 
indicated. 

Of course, such a maneuver as the mail 
thing is not without its shrewd implications. 
The net effect is to make the taxpayer a 
sucker for the spend-and-tax boys by at- 
tempting to convince him that economy is 
an evil word. Sure, we'll save you some 
money but, boy, oh boy, how it is going to 
hurt. I am just not impressed and I wish 
the taxpayers generally would get up on their 
hind legs and label the thing as a political 
fraud. 

Some day a decision will have to be made 
about our postal service. It is either a busi- 
ness or a public service. And there are a lot 
of public services that just can’t pay their 
own way if the best interests of the people 
are to be considered. Neither the fire de- 
partment nor the police department can 
show a profit, nor do they have any means 
of breaking even on the year’s operations. 

The postal setup is one of the most vital 
services we have. If it broke down the public 
would be paralyzed. The people in it, partic- 
ularly the little “guys” who “tote” their 35- 
pound loads, do a magnificent job and it is no 
idle boast to repeat the weather never stops 
them. Furthermore, they are terrifically 
underpaid. 

If the Government is so all-fired economy- 
conscious so far as the Post Office Department 
is concerned, what’s the matter with having 
realistic rates for air mail? Air mail is a lux- 
ury item in a sense and if a man wants extra- 
fast service, he ought to be willing to pay 
for it. 
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Reversion to one mail delivery a day is a 
backward step that is not reflected in any 
other branch of Government. It is a “punch 
in the eye” for the suffering taxpayer and, 
worst of all, it won’t save him a dime in taxes 
nor a penny. 

Millions on millions are poured into every 
cause and plan under the sun and the tax- 
payer must be content with the pious state- 
ment of the planners that this money is spent 
for his own good. Sometimes he knows 
otherwise, but the dollar bills still pour out 
in an endless stream. 

In the case of the Post Office the taxpayer 
knows he is on the receiving end of a great 
and general good and that there is little to 
complain about. Firing a few letter carriers 
or knocking off substitutes won’t balance the 
budget, and the theory that every little bit 
helps just doesn’t apply. Some services must 
be kept at their peak. The taxpayers have it 
coming to them. 

There are plenty of ways to save money in 
Government and if anybody ought to get hurt 
when we finally become economy-conscious— 
no matt® how belatedily—it ought to be in 
tern.= of politicians getting fat salaries when 
their mental level and ability rate them noth- 
ing more than second-rate jobs in the busi- 
ness world. 

As I said before, the proposed cut in postal 
service smells bad and we shouldn’t stand 
for it. 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two articles 
regarding the curtailment in postal serv- 
ice, from the Amarillo Globe, of Ama- 
rillo, Tex. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Mati Carrier LOADS REACH 300 PounpDs 

Things piled up on Amarillo letter carriers 
this morning, to result in mail loads that 
ran up to 300 pounds per carrier. 

Of course, the carrier load has been heavier 
since the reduction of service to one delivery 
per day, as ordered by the Postmaster General 
in a recent economy move to reduce the post- 
office deficit. 

Then Thursday is normally one of the 
heaviest days of the week, as weekly maga- 
zines and other weekly publications are added 
to the normal mail. 

On top of all that the terrific volume of 
monthly magazines piles o the post office 
during the last few days of the month. 

The service reduction order resulte 
lease of more than a dozen substitute car- 
riers from the Amarillo Post Office. Reor- 
ganization of routes, on a permanent, one- 


int 





d in re- 


trip basis, will not be completed for several 

weeks. 

SIXTEEN PosTaL MEN Droppep From PayRroibh 
Sixteen highly regarded Amarillo poste 

office employees have been cut off in com- 

pliance with the postal-service econorly 

order, and their boss Wednesday appealed to 


employers to help the men find new j 
Mel Benesch, city delivery superintendent, 
said f men had to be 


16 of my very best 
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dropped from the payroll and must have new 
jobs. 

Benesch said the men had been acquired 
as extra carriers over a period of 3 years and 
are proven. 

“Most of them are young married men who 
have bought homes. They passed up better- 
paying jobs, expecting to make a Career of 
the postal service. Now they have to be cut 
off, overnight, and it tears my heart out to do 
it. I want to help anyway I can to see that 
they get new jobs.” 

The carrier superintendent said the carrier 
group was culled long ago and all of the 16 
are dependable, loyal, hard-working, trust- 
worthy, intelligent employees. 

“Anybody wanting excellent help can call 
on me; I can point out his man,” Benesch 
said. 

Each of the men forced out of the post 
office by the order saying post-office budget 
for Amarillo must be reduced $75,000 this 
year had passed his examination for classifi- 
cation as a regular employee and would have 
been so appointed when vacancies appeared. 

Benesch said jobs are not as easy * find in 
Amarillo as they were a short time ago and 
appealed to employers to help him in placing 
the workers. A few, he said, now have jobs 
in sight. 

The economy program reduced deliveries to 
residences to one a day and cut business de- 
liveries totwoaday. ‘The action was ordered 
by the Postmaster General and went into 
effect in Amarillo Tuesday. 
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Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial from 
the Columbus Evening Dispatch, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, of April 20, 1950, regarding 
the curtailment in the postal service. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE POSTAL SERVICE SLASH 

There are two possible motives behind the 
sudden and drastic slash in the postal service 
ordered by United States Postmaster General 
Donaldson. 

One may be a sincere desire to carry into 
effect some of the economy recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission and thus reduce 
the annual deficit for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

The second is still another application of 
the old squeeze play on the public, in which 
the sequence goes something like this: 
(1) An economy drive is announced and 
dramatized by ostentatious firing of person- 


nel and slowdown in operations. (2) The 
public, displeased by the slower and less 
efficient service, vigorously objects. (3) 


Congress reacts to this prod with larger ap- 
propriations. (4) Washington piously an- 
nounces that when it tries to cut Federal 
spending, the public won't stand for it, hence 
the public wants more spending and not 
economy. 

The second hypothesis seems more plausi- 
ble than the first. Why? 

Because the action just announced goes 
beyond the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission in some respects and ignores its 
in others, 


findings 
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The Hoover Commission, it is true, proposes 
reductions in personnel, in many branches of 
the Federal Government. But what it sug- 
gests is the elimination of wasteful, unneces- 
sary, political, overlapping jobs that are not 
needed to maintain the essential services of 
government. Anybody who knows anything 
about the Federal bureaucracy knows that 
there are multiplied thousands of such jobs 
in existence. 

The slash which has been ordered does 
affect an essential service of government and 
cannot help but make it markedly slower and 
less efficient—and that service, it should be 
noted, already has deteriorated noticeably 
under the Truman administration and its 
predecessor. 

The Post Office Department ignores the 
part of the Hoover report which suggests that 
facilities, equipment, and procedure could be 
modernized and further mechanized, thus 
bringing its operations more nearly on a par 
with those of private business in this respect. 

However, whatever the motive behind the 
order from Washington, the end-result is that 
the public, although it is paying the highest 
postal rates in history in addition to the 
heaviest peacetime tax burden any nation 
ever shouldered, is going to receive still more 
inferior postal service, at least for the time 
being. 

One mail delivery a day will put residential 
first-class mail service back into the 1890's. 
Delivery service of the secondary mail cate- 
gories, already very laggard, promises to be 
worse, 

For example, Postmaster Rowe, comment- 
ing on the local situation, points out that 
magazines now received at the local post office 
on Thursday and processed for delivery on 
Friday will probably not be delivered until 
the following Monday or Tuesday. Directory 
service will be discontinued, which means 
that many letters with slight errors in ad- 
dress will never be delivered. 

This is the sort of postal service which is 
found in the more backward European coun- 
tries. Certainly it would be a long step backs 
ward for the United States. 

And, incidentally, since the Post Office De- 
partment deficit is one of the reasons cited 
for the sudden “economy wave” in postal 
services, how about the vastly larger sums be- 
ing spent to speed deliveries of Marshall plan 
commodities overseas? Uncle Sam is show- 
ering largesse all over the globe, a process for 
which the American taxpayer is paying an 
annual bill which makes the Post Office De- 
partment deficit look like small change. 

If the United States Government can afford 
to subsidize foreign governments in Europe 
and Asia to the tune of billions, it certainly 
should be able to afford a few millions a year 
to give its own citizens better mail service 
than they had when the Spanish-American 
War was big news. 





New York State Assembly Protests 
Unfairness of Federal Aid Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
@ memorializing resolution adopted by 
the New York State Assembly, relating 
to Federal aid to the various States, in- 
cluding New York. This_ resolution 
points out that in the fiscal year ending 











June 30, 1949, New York paid $41 g9¢ . 
789, or 18.35 percent of the total cost of 
the Federal-aid programs and receive, 
back only $131,158,580, or 5.98 percen; 
of the total. Thus, the citizens of the 
State of New York suffered a net logs of 
over $270,000,000. 

Furthermore, the resolution show; 
that the farmers of the State of Now 
York have been discriminated agains; 
since they received only 2 percent of the 
total Government payments to farmers 
although the taxpayers of the State pay 
nearly a fifth of all Federal taxes, ang 
thus will have to bear this disproportion. 
ate percentage of the losses of the Com. 
modity Credit Corporation. 

These Federal-aid programs and their 
administration have been rankly unjust. 
Fifteen States pay in more money than 
they receive, and thus support the pro- 
grams for the other 33 States. The 
Representatives of these contributing 
States in Congress would do well to bear 
these facts in mind as they vote on the 
appropriation bill now before us which 
would increase the national deficit by 
nearly $6,000,000,000. 

It is the taxpayers of these few States 
who will bear the overwhelming burden 
of paying the piper for the expenditures 
which we are approving by this legis- 
lation. 

I have consistently opposed efforts to 
increase fhe total figures in this appro- 
priation bill and have voted for reduc- 
tions, not only because of the precarious 
state of our Federal finances, but also 
because of the prejudicial treatment re- 
ceived by New York, and these other 
14 States, in the various Federal-aid 
programs. 

The matter referred to follows: 


Concurrent Resolution 120 

Concurrent resolution of the senate and as- 

sembly memorializing the President and 

Congress to revise present Federal-aid 

program to eliminate inequities 

Whereas Federal aid to State governments, 
to local governments, and to individuals (ex- 
cluding payments to veterans) amounted to 
$2,190,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949; and 

Whereas such aid will exceed $3,090,000,000 
for the present fiscal year ending June 20, 
1950, and will approach $4,000,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending 1951; and 

Whereas pending legislation, if adopted, 
for public-health aid and Federal aid to 
education will increase Federal grants-in-aid 
by more than $500,000,000 per year; and 


Whereas the present session of Congress 
will be requested to grant an ad n 
$2,000,000,000 in borrowing authority for the 


United States Department of Agriculture and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, accord- 
ing to the President’s budget, for the agricul 
tural price-support program; and bs 
Whereas the citizens of the State of New 
York, in the fiscal year ending June 30, 19 
paid $401,906,789, or 18.35 percent of the total 


cost of Federal-aid programs, and received 
back only $131,158,580, or 5.98 percent of suc 
total, making a net loss of $270,745,209 ” 
the citizens of the State (as shown 1n at 
tached schedule A), i. e., the citize! ft - 
State received back less than $1 for every % 


paid; and 

Whereas the reserve for losses in 
ations of the Commodity Credit Corpors'’ 1 
for the present fiscal year ending June 3, 
1950, is $315,308,500 and the net loss for the 
first 4 months of the current fiscal — 
from July 1 to October 31 amounts to $129, 
369,849; and 


the oper 
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centage of this los 


and 


lied upon to bear a relatively 


ss, namely, 18.35 


Vhereas the farmers of the State of New 
York have been grossly dik 
and the citizens have received pr 
benefits from the operations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
Corporation, 
percent of Government paym 
and only one-third of 1 
support benefits 


inst 


criminated a 


ctically no 








and the Commodity 
having received only 2 
nts to farmers 
percent of price- 
(as shown by the following 


al aid to farmers in New York State and total United States 














. : United 
New York Total Qe 
State . F } 
percentage 
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to farmers 1948 ' (calendar year).............. $5, 159, COO $256, 505 2.0 
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Be ae i a 6, 533,894 | 2,197, 419 3 
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the Eighty-first Congress that a permanent 
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SCHEDULE A 
Federal aid—payments and receipts by States, 1949 (for fiscal year ending June 30, 1949) 
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demonstrate that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is now insolvent 

Whereas the taxpayers of the State of New 
k will be ca 
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purpose of sppreting, clarifying, and 
tematizing Federal ¢ 1a 





Whereas glaring discrimination 
benefits received by New York State under 
the Federal-aid programs has re- 


the 


various 





sulted in a tremendous financ drain upon 
our Ci Now, therefore, be it 

R cand. (if the senate concur), T he 
President of the United States and the Con- 
gress of tl used States be and th are 
hereby re pecti ly meme d to vise 
h al-aid } I i ) as 








move its present inequit 1 
effect on yle of the State of New York; 
‘ ah 





Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, the 


e Sec- 
retary of the Senate of the United a ates, the 
e 
f 








Clerk of the House of Representat 
United 


duly 


States, to each Member 
elected from the State of New Yor 
to each Member of Congress of those S 
which are similarly discriminated against, 
and that these Members of Congress be urged 
to devote themselves to the task of accom- 
plishing the purpose of this resolution. 
By order of the assembly, 
ANSLEY B. BorKOwSKI, 
Clerk. 


neurred in 





In senate, March 2?, 1950. C 
without amendment. 


By order of the senate: 
WiLtiaM S 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include six articles which were recent- 
ly written and published in the Minne- 
apolis Star by its president, Mr. John 
Cowles, on his return from a 2-month 
trip through Europe and the Middle 
East. The articles are short but com- 
prehensive and well worth reading. 
They reveal a remarkable grasp of the 
main issues and problems in the various 
areas, and a clear statement of the essen- 
tial principles necessary for their solu- 
tion. Especially valuable are the fourth 
and fifth articles dealing with Asia and 
Israel, respectively, because they usually 
are given so much less attention than 
western Europe. 

THE CoLD War Has Many Faces—It’s GoIne 
To Be Lone, But Ir NEepn’t Get Hot 
(By John Cowles) 

Before we, as a nation, can make sound 
decisions on any of the problems confront- 
ing us, we must get two facts, disagreeable 
as they are, etched on our minds. 

First of all, we are actually in a war. It’s 
a different kind of a war from any we have 
ever been in before. It’s a halfway war— 
a cold war—but, nevertheless, a war. Many 
of us can’t or won’t believe it. 

Second, we of the present generation will 
probably never again be able to relax in what 
we used to call normalcy—to lead our lives 
under conditions of genuine peace. The 
threat of Russian barbarism sweeping over 
the free world will cast its ominous shadow 
over us for many, many years. To believe 
that there is any quick and easy solution to 
the fundamental conflict between the east 
and west is wishful, adolescent thinking. 

This dces not mean that hot war with 
Russia is inevitable. 

While hot war might flare up at any time, 
I think the odds are overwhelmingly against 
its happening in at least the next 2 or 3 years. 
If we act resolutely and intelligently in the 
halfway cold war, we can, in all probability, 
permanently avert a hot war and continue to 
live in freedom and expanding prosperity. If 
so, the Communist menace eventually will 
evaporate. 

But we must realize that this halfway war 


is serious business. The Russians are play- 
ing for keeps. If we should lose this peculiar 
thing called a cold war, the ultimate conse- 


quences would be the same as losing a hot 
war. Probably in its final stages, if we were 
losing it, it would become a hot war. 

In any event, if we lost it, we would end 
up b sing everything—all our liberties, cer- 


tainly, and our lives, except for those who 


sul i slaves of the Communist 
ba j 

Threatening as the menace of the spread of 
Russian communism may be, however, we 
must not let fear of it stampede us into 
hysterical actions. We must do nothing to 


en our free institutions or our produce 
r our hope for survival depends upon 


» cold war has many faces. We must 
1 to recognize them all. One aspect, but 
yne, is that of the physical contain- 
of Russia. That means. providing 

tary and economic support to weak na- 
tions like Greece and Turkey, which are ad- 
to Russia or her satellites. We can 





gacent 


make it difficult—almost impossible without 
hot war—for Russia to take them over and 
then drop the iron curtain, the Soviets’ mid- 
twentieth-century guillotine. 

If we hope to save much of southeast Asia 
from Russia, as we have, at least to date, 
saved Greece and Turkey, we have no time 
to lose. 

Some qualified observers think Indochina 
is already all but lost. If it goes, the holding 
of Siam would be extremely difficult. The 
situation in Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia 
is precarious. 

No one can deny either the strategic or eco- 
nomic importance of southeast Asia. Its pre- 
war trade with Marshall-plan countries alone 
exceeded a billion and a half dollars a year. 

If trade with southeast Asia is cut off, the 
difficulties of England’s economic recovery 
are further intensified. If southeast Asia 
should fall under the Kremlin’s control, the 
likelihood of being able to hold India, Pakis- 
tan, and the Middle East for the free world 
would be greatly reduced. 

Throughout history nations have main- 
tained outposts at strategic points against 
barbarian threats. Unless we give support 
promptly to southeast Asia, we will in all 
probability lose a highly important battle in 
the cold war. 

The cost, for economic aid and for weapons, 
for both south and east Asia has been esti- 
mated at three or four hundred million dol- 
lars a year. When one is lighting a war— 
even a half-way cold war to avert a hot war— 
dollar costs of such dimensions should be 
relatively unimportant, considering the 
alternative. 

Much more than that amount, however, 
could be saved without serious risk and 
possibly with affirmative benefit through 
trimming our proposed ECA-Marshall plan 
appropriations for western Europe for the 
coming vear. 

Time is running out in southeast Asia. 
Instead of doing nothing, or doing too little 
too late, the need is for affirmative action 
there now. 


‘THE MARSHALL PLAN Dip A Bic Jos, But SOME 
WONDER IF CUSHION SHOULDN’T Now BE 
REDUCED 

(By John Cowles) 

Our Marshall plan-ECA aid has been enor- 
mously successful in western Europe. It has 
restored transportation and revived produc- 
tion. It has helped rebuild the morale of 
the people and has given them confidence 
that Communist control of the entire con- 
tinent is not inevitable. The Communist 
tide has been receding for 2 years in Europe 
while it has been rising in Asia. The Mar- 
shall plan may well prove to have been the 
decisive factor in permanently stopping Rus- 
sian expansion into western Europe. 

Paul Hoffman has done an excellnet job 
as head of ECA. Despite his great ability and 
extraordinary powers of persuasion, however, 
it is doubtful that the economic integration 
of western Europe is any nearer than it was 
2 years ago. 

Many qualified observers feel, moreover, 
that the Marshall plan has already fulfilled— 
insofar as there is any real chance of its 
fulfilling them—the functions for which it 
was originally designed. 

They believe that some of the recipient 
nations won’t begin, so long as American 
dollar subsidies continue plentiful, to take 
the hard political and economic steps that 
are imperatively necessary for their long-run 
solvency. 

Every European government naturally likes 
to receive as many American gift dollars as 
possible. It postpones the necessity for deal- 
ing with thorny issues. The dollar shortage 
is a highly convenient phrase that masks 
totally different things in the various 
countries. 

Britain’s basic problem is that the Govern- 
ment is spending more for welfare services— 
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socialized medicine, food subsidies, ete — 
than the country can currently afford. Not 
enough British manufactured goods are pe. 
ing sold abroad to give England the foreign 
exchange it needs to pay for its dollar 
imports. 

Stafford Cripps has done a good job, within 
the rigid limitations set by his Socialig 
convictions, in handling Britain's finances, 
Despite the criticism which many leveleq *" 
him over devaluation, that policy was ap. 
parently justified. British gold and forejon 
currency reserves have increased in the last 
6 months, and exports to hard-currency 
areas have expanded. 7 

British taxes are so high, however, that 
incentives for employees to work overtime 
or for investors to risk their savings in new 
business ventures are stifled. 

Almost all of the industries which have 
been nationalized (that is, taken over by 
the government) are losing large and steaq. 
ily increasing amounts of money. Living 
costs, despite controls, are slowly rising. The 
unions, which had previously accepted a pol. 
icy of no wage increases, are becoming in. 
creasingly restless, 

The majority of the British people like 
their governmentally provided welfare sery. 
ices, whether or not the country can afford 
them. Both political parties recognize this 
fact, and each claims credit for having origi. 
nated them. 

The Conservatives claim that they would 
administer the welfare services more eff- 
ciently and economically than the pre Me 
Labor government, and would nation 
no additional industries. That is largely 
the extent of the difference between the two 
parties. 

Except for Winston Churchill, most of the 
leaders of the Conservative Party are happy, 
I suspect, with the outcome of the recent 
election. They want the Labor Party, not 
themselves, to be in power when within the 
next year or so it becomes clearly imper 
tive for the government to adopt some un- 
popular policies that are sure to alienate 
large segments of the population. There- 
after the Conservatives hope to regain power 

For Churchill, however, the sands 
running out. If he is to be Prime Minister 
again, the governmental overturn cannot be 
long delayed. 

No matter how irritated we Americ 
may become over specific aspects of Britain's 
foreign or domestic policies, we should never 
forget that England and its commonwealth 
are incomparably our strongest ally. 

The United Kingdom is currently spend- 
ing a slightly higher proportion of its na- 
tional income on direct military prepara- 
tions than we are. Continued partnership 
with the United Kingdom is essential if the 
free world is to restrain Russian aggression. 

In France the fundamental problems are 
political, social, and psychological, rather 
than economic. France is basically a rich 
country. But its political setup encourages 
weak governments, splinter parties, seifisi 
factionalism, 

Income tax evasion, for example, is as wide- 
spread and socially accepted today in France 
as was violation of the prohibition law In 
the United States 20 years ago. Relatively 
few wealthy Frenchmen have any of tha 
sense of obligation to their fellow mi 
is taken for granted in America, 

Many of the French labor unions are con- 
trolled by Communists who are alm pel 
Russian agents. Membership in the Red- 
run unions has, however, been steadily e- 
clining during the past 2 years. a 

Whether France would fight unitedly 
aghinst Russia if a hot war should ¢ 
doubtful. : 

American observers say that Norway ‘\ uld 
fight to the end if Russia tried to 1n' ae 
it. Apparently the Danes, geographical = 
posed and numerically weak as they —_= 
would also resist within the limits of the 
power, It is hoped by the United States 
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d England that a similar spirit will de- 
, France, now that modern American 


. ry equipment is being supplied her. 
haps if western Europe’s defense forces 
unified under an American commander, 
and the French become convinced that the 
l tes and its allies have the military 


hold western Europe, the French 

me more resolute. 

I problems are quite different from 

t » of England or France. Italy is des- 
y poor in natural resources. Its pop- 

ulation, constantly growing, is greater than 
ry can support. Many Italians live 

extreme poverty, and the level of popular 


( ition is lower than that of any other 
major nation. 

Two million people are unemployed in 
Italy today, despite the fact that most em- 


pl are compelled by the trade unions 
to keep more people on their payrolls than 


need, 
Much of Italy's most productive land is 
owned by a few rich families, while the 
peasants live in squalor. The government is 


of taking over the huge estates and 
ding them up into smal! plots on which 
the peasants should be able to earn a better 


existence. But the government has not acted 
with vigor, 

Observers say that it is almost a miracle 
that the Communists did not seize control 
of Italy a couple of years ago. Only lavish 


xtremely well-publicized Marshall plan 
aid, plus an intensive campaign by the Vati- 
can, prevented the Communists from win- 
ning the last election. 

Until Italy faces such basic questions as 
population, it is difficult to see how, except 
for continued American financial aid, her 

indard of living can be kept at a high 
enough level so that communism will lose its 
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BRI EUROPEAN 
FEI TION 
(By John Cowles) 
Little if any real progress has been made 
toward finding a safe and workable answer 
> German problem, which is the vital 
f in solving the dilemma of western 
El f 


ps the German people, after having 
De badly beaten in two world wars, are as 
tk : ret 

fed up with the idea of military conquest 





{ once-belligerent French were after 

Napoleon's final defeats. But that is a 

chance the other western powers naturally 
fe risk. 

No one makes any great claims for the 

ess Of our attempts to educate the Ger- 

n on the virtues of democracy. The 


ty 


ity that some new demagogic fuehrer 

Will arise in Germany cannot be dismissed. 
The Russians are building a German Com- 
army in the Soviet zone of Ger- 
To date the western allies have not 
permitted the Germans in their areas to 

more than police forces. 

he foreign powers should withdraw 
‘upation troops, presumably the su- 
power of the Communists would re- 
1 their getting control of all Germany 
of the wishes of the majority of - 
‘man people. 
seems no present alternative but 
e United States, England and France 
to keep substantial military occu- 
forces in Germany for many years 
€ people bitterly oppose letting the 
in the western zones develop any 
ble military strength, for fear they 
in with the Russians in war against 
Even though most of the western 
may detest the Russians, they 
nceivably ally themselves with the 
nh on the theory that after defeating 
they cculd somehow manage to 
XCVI 


48 west 
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rule the combined Russian-German empire. 
Undoubtedly most Germans have a deep 
desire to see the partition ended and their 
fatherland reunited. 

In addition, desperate people do desperate 
things. 

Perhaps before long a military federation 
including the United States, Britain and 
western Europe will be set up. If so, an 
American general would probably have to be 
in command, as the friction between Britain’s 
Marshal Montgomery and the French general 
staff is bitter. 

In such an international army, possibly 
the Germans of the allied occupation areas 
could safely be permitted to have substantial 
units. 

Despite Paul Hoffman’s vigorous pressure 
and the responding lip-service acquiescence 
of the nations receiving Marshall plan aid, 
nothing is actually being done to establish 
a real economic union of western European 
nations. 

Americans should not be misled by an 
occasional speech to the contrary by some 
foreign dignitary. In most cases these stem 
from expediency. Even the relatively sim- 
ple Benelux (Belgium-Netherlands-Luxem- 
burg) economic pact has not been seriousiy 
implemented. 

The creation of a western European eco- 
nomic federation without including Germany 
would be futile. If Germany felt that she 
were to be permanently cut off from trade 
with France, Belgium, Holland, and Scandi- 
navia, the appeal of embracing Russia and 
acquiring markets for German manufactured 
goods all the way east to China would be 
irresistible. 

The formation of a western European fed- 
eration that included Germany but did not 
include England would be dangerous. In 
all probability Germany would rapidly as- 
sume a dominating position in it, for Ger- 
many is still potentially by far the strongest 
and most productive nation in western 
Europe. 

The present British Labor Government 
has not the slightest desire to join in any 
European economic federation. Socialism 
in England is nationalistic. In an economic 
sense it is isolationist. 

Britain is determined to follow a policy of 
trying to maintain full employment in the 
United Kingdom by whatever national con- 
trols may be necessary, regardless of eco- 
nomic fluctuations abroad. She has no in- 
tention of agreeing to expose herself to ex- 
ports from the Continent if they should 
conflict with what she regards as her internal 
best interests. 

Britain has no intention of restoring con- 
vertibility of sterling into other currencies 
to a point where her present control over 
foreign trade would be weakened. She hopes 
to tie the Commonwealth closer to her, and 
is looking overseas, economically, rather than 
to western Europe. 

England will cooperate wholeheartedly 
both politically and militarily with the 
United States and the free nations of west- 
ern Europe against the Russian threat. But 
she dees not intend, if she can help it, to let 
outside nations force her to modify her eco- 
nomic policies. 

Therefore, it is more than doubtful, for the 
time being at least, that Britain will enter 


any really meaningful western European 
economic federation. 
Clarence Streit’'s proposal for Atlantic 


Union—the creation of a superstate consist- 
ing of the United States, Britain and her 
Commonwealth, and some or all of the de- 
mocracies of western Europe which are now 
receiving military equipment from the 
United States—has to date attracted little 
attention in England. I raised the question 
with various informed people; no one men- 
tioned it first to me. 

The majority of them indicated that that 
was the broad direction in which they hoped 
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Anglo-American relations would ultimately 
develop. The majority likewise expressed 
the view that the Streit plan for transferring 
all sovereignty to a superstate was too 
sweeping, and that advocates of an Atlantic 
Union grossly underestimate the staggering 
practical difficulties that would be involved. 

Some called it “a noble ideal.” Others 
suggested that it was the logical step toward 
that eventual world government in which 
many Americans believe. But no one dis- 
played any belief that it might come to pass 
in the foreseeable future. 


We Must HELP AsIA WIN FREEDOM—COMMU- 
NISTS CAPITALIZE ON EFFrorts TO CurB Na- 
TIVE INDEPENDENCE 

(By John Cowles) 

One highly important aspect of our cold 
war with Russia is that the Communists 
know how to exploit legitimate, popular as- 
pirations throughout the world and pervert 
them to the Kremlin’s ends. 

Until we understand what is happening, 
and why and how, we will continue to lose 
cold-war battles. 

Everywhere on the globe peoples who have 
long been subject to others are beginning to 
demand their freedom, are becoming in- 
creasingly determined to rule themselves, 
even though it may mean misgovernment, 
Granted that they are politically immature, 
not yet ripe for self-government, with the 
great majority illiterate, the people in the 
backward areas are, nevertheless, resolving 
to end colonialism. 

The United States must show that we not 
only sympathize with those aspirations but 
will try to help bring them to successful 
fruition. 

What we did in educating the Filipinos 
for self-government and then turning them 
free under our protection is an excellent ex- 
ample to be followed elsewhere. Otherwise 
many of these peoples, in their frustration, 
ignorance, and despair, will turn to Com- 
munist Russia for aid. 

We must make it clear that the United 
States is not simply the tail to the French 
kite in Indochina, nor to the British or 
French or other European nations in either 
Asia or Africa. 

We are providing arms and support to the 
French in their current efforts to hold Indo- 
china with a quasi-puppet emperor, Bao Dal. 
The majority of the people of Indochina are 
hostile to him because his regime is not com- 
pletely independent of France. They sus- 
pect that the French may subsequently try 
to restore some of those controls that France, 
in its desperate efforts to avoid utter defeat 
in the Indochinese war, has recently grudg- 
ingly renounced. 

Most of the people of Indochina hate the 
French, who have been unenlightened or 
worse in their colonial administration. A 
Moscow trained Communist, Ho Chi Minh, 
has consequently been able to rally the ma- 
jority of the Indochinese—including those 
who are otherwise anti-Communist—to his 
side because he represents his movement as 
a war for freedom. 

France has a substantial portion of its total 
military forces, some 130,000 veteran troops, 
in Indochina fighting Ho in a bloody and so 
far unsuccessful war. The United States is 
supplying military equipment to the French, 
and is thus becoming identified with impe- 
rialism in the minds of the Asiati 

A solution in Indochina will req. 
manship of the highest order. 
ing to save Southeast Asia for th 
and prevent it passing to Moscow's control, 
the United States must make it crystal clear 
that we genuinely believe in independence 
and self-government for the Asiatics. 

One great difficulty, however, is that, if we 
privately told the French that they 1 i 
Indochina its complete freedom, there would 
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be no incentive for the French Army to con- 


tinue fighting. If the French forces withe- 
drew, Emperor Bao Dai’s regime would cole 
lapse and Ho’s Communist troops would 
seize control, even though the bulk of the 
people might dislike communism. 


It is even possible that the French Gov- 
ernment will privately serve notice on us that 
they will not continue defending Southeast 
Asia from Communist Russian control unless 
we will provide much greater military aid and 


financial subsidization. 

some qualified observers who know Indo- 
china well fear it is already lost for the West- 
ern World. If Indochina goes, it will be 
much more difficult*to hold Siam, Burma, 

Indonesia, and Malaya. 

Perhaps our best if not our only chance 
would be, after prior conversations with the 
British and French, for the United States to 
announce a clear-cut new affirmative policy 
of “Asia for the Asiatics.” 

The British do not want to give up their 
control of Malaya. 

We need, however, to develop a joint Amer- 
ican-British policy for dealing with South- 
east Asia which the American people can 
whole-heartedly support and which will ap- 
peal to the Asiatics. 

The British frequently observe that “The 
United States has not yet learned how to act 
as a creditor nation.” We may have to re- 
mind them diplomatically that perhaps Eng- 
land hasn't yet learned how to act as a 
debtor nation. 

If we could announce, with British and 
French acquiescence, a policy of helping all 
the southeast Asian countries establish free, 
independent governments, it would do more 
to stop the spread of communism than any- 
thing else. 

Even the Indochinese people might wel- 
come, or at least peacefully accept, the con- 
tinued temporary presence of French troops 
in Indochina to maintain order and prevent 
Communist seizure of control during the 
transition period while the government was 
being strengthened. 

In dealing with Asia, moreover, we must 
not forget that the Asiatics feel a kinship 
with other colored races everywhere. To 
win the Asiatics’ confidence, as well as to do 
simple human justice here at home, we in 
the United States need to move much faster 
toward giving our own Negroes equal oppor- 
tunities with whites for education, housing, 
and jobs. 

Russian propaganda in Asia constantly 
identifies the United States with imperial- 
ism, with colonialism abroad and human 
exploitation at home. Our policy toward the 
Philippines disproves the first part of the 
allegation. If we progressed more rapidly 
toward giving our Negroes a completely fair 
deal here in America, we could more effec- 
tively answer the second charge. 

Then we would be more persuasive in 
pointing out the truth, that it is Moscow 
which wants to dominate and rigidly control 
the world. 

UnitTep States LOANS CAN BUILD BETTER, NON- 
COMMUNIsT WORLD; BUT WE MUSTN'T 
THINK WE CAN SHAPE ALL NATIONS IN 
PRECISELY OUR IMAGE 

(By John Cowles) 


It is naive for Americans—no matter how 
deeply we believe in our form of capitalism— 
to assume that all of the rest of the world 


should, or can, pattern its economic set-up 
on lines precisely identical with ours. 

The American economic system, clearly the 
most productive as well as the freest in the 


world, is based on the foundation stones of 
scores Of millions of educated, responsible, 
self-reliant individuals. Many have over 
the years accumulated savings or productive 





property. The American system has flowered 
sO magnificently primarily because it has 
been fluid and classless. Penniless mee 
chanics like Henry Ford and Walter Chrysler 


could aspire to, and achieve, the creation of 
great manufacturing enterprises. 

In most areas of the globe there are a few 
rich people on top, almost no so-called mid- 
dle class, and great masses of illiterates living 
in poverty. Our middle class has been and 
is the bulwark and source of America’s great- 
ness. Its savings have financed America’s 
development and it has produced the men 
whose genius has built and managed Amer- 
ica’s industries. 

In so-called backward areas, the middle 
class is trivial in size, virtually nonexistent. 
This means that in most places natural re- 
sources can be developed and industries cre- 
ated only by a government (state socialism) 
or by foreign corporations, primarily Ameri- 
can ones. 

Without spending excessive amounts of 
our American taxpayers’ money, we can win 
one phase of our cold war with Russia 
through helping develop backward areas. 
That will mean higher standards of living 
for those peoples and greater political sta- 
bility. 

In Suez, Egypt, for example, a huge chemi- 
cal plant is now nearing completion, the first 
in that part of the world. Seven and a half 
million dollars to cover the cost of American- 
made machinery and equipment was pro- 
vided by our Export-Import Bank. The bal- 
ance of $15,000,000 was provided by Egypt. 

One highly competent American engineer, 
Clarke Davis, has been in entire charge of 
the project. He alone, aided by a small staff 
of educated Egyptians, has trained hundreds 
of natives to competency in the different 
building crafts. Soon the plant will be pro- 
viding Egypt with huge amounts of fertilizer 
to improve the productivity of her soil. 

Other chemical products that have never 
before been made in that part of the globe 
will also be manufactured. Eighteen hun- 
dred Egyptians working at the plant will 
have model housing, a model school, and a 
model hospital. 

The project will tend to raise the standard 
of living in Egypt and will have some bene- 
ficial effect on the whole Near East. 

There is every likelihood that the chemical 
plant will be highly profitable, and that the 
entire dollar debt to the Export-Import Bank 
will promptly be repaid in full. 

We should not forget, moreover, that the 
dollars provided by the United States were 
all spent here, making jobs for Americans. 

If we help Israel increase its agricultural 
and industrial output, it will strengthen the 
political stability as well as raise the stand- 
ard of living of another important segment 
of the globe. 

No one who has even briefly visited Israel 
and seen the determination and industry 
and devotion with which the Jews are fac- 
ing the staggeringly difficult problem of de- 
veloping Israel’s productivity can doubt that 
the Israeli would make good use of such 
dollars ps we provided. 

“Inspiring” is inadequate to describe the 
reaction of a visitor to Israel. The single- 
minded resolution of the people to build a 
haven for themselves and their coreligion- 
ists who have been persecuted in other na- 
tions seems an Irresistible force. One has a 
feeling in Israel not only that he is seeing 
history made but that he is seeing a nation 
lift itself by its boot straps through sheer 
will power. 

Israel is so poor in national resources that 
it is difficult to see how the country can ever 
produce sufficient wealth to provide a decent 
standard of living for even its present popu- 
lation, let alone the additional hundreds of 
thousands who are clamoring for admission, 
But one senses that the impossible will be 
accomplished. The Jews have such com- 
plete faith that it will be done, and such de- 
termination and brains and industry, as to 
make the idea of failure seem inconceivable, 

Throughout the rest of the Middle East, 
in Turkey, and the semifeudal Arab states, 
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there are undoubtedly many projects which 
would be self-liquidating, which the United 
States Government and American c: rpora- 
tions might advantageously help finance. 

If the management were competent ang 
the funds expended on a prudent basis, tha 
debts would be repaid. Workers in America 
would have the additional jobs created py 
the manufacture of machinery to be ex. 
ported; the standard of living in the foreign 
area would be raised; more battles in the 
cold war would be won by tke Western 
World. 

Substantial amounts could be beneficially 
invested in India, for hydroelectric p| E 
for irrigation projects, for industrial facijj. 
ties. India’s hundreds of millions of people 
would then be less susceptible to Communist 
blandishments or threats. 

Twenty years ago there were no automo. 
bile roads connecting the United States with 
Mexico City. The thousands of American 
tourists who, as the roads improved, drove 
their cars southward profoundly affected the 
lives and aspirations of the Mexicans who 
came in contact with them. At first the 
Mexicans sneered at the gringoes who wanted 
auto cabins and shower baths. But the 
American tourists had dollars! 

Today there are air-conditioned movie 
theaters in some Mexican towns that were 
only a collection of mud huts half a gener- 
ation ago. The Mexicans’ standard of living 
has been appreciably raised by their direct 
and indirect contact with American tourists, 
and Mexico is more stable, politically 

The Pan-American Highway, which befor 
long will be substantially completed fror 
the United States to the Panama Canal Zone 
should be extended all the way down Sout! 
America to Buenos Aires. A 200-mile g 
in Darien, Panama, between the Canal an 
the border of Colombia has not yet been 
surveyed. If United States Army engineer 
would complete that survey as an indicatio 
of our intention to help see that the whol 
road is eventually finished, South American 
countries would undoubtedly accelerate their 
road construction, 

Anyone who assumes that the Western 
Hemisphere is safe from communism i 
that the Soviet has no designs on Latin 
America, is ill informed. That is one of the 
many other faces of the cold war. 

Completion of the Pan-American Highwa 
would result in scores of thousands of Amer- 
ican tourists driving to South America. It 
is not unreasonable to assume that their 
contact with Central and South Amer 8 
might have the same beneficial effect as has 
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already occurred in Mexico. If so, the #200 
000,000 which engineers estimate that 
would have to provide in American-)! 
road machinery, etc., while the South An 
can countries furnished the labor, m 
be well spent in helping win the cold war 
on the Latin American front. 

No one should conclude, however 
what we need to do to win the cold war 
simply to toss American dollars extrav: 
around the world. 

Such expenditures—and they need not 
colossal—should come only after we 
provided adequate funds for our miit: 
services, including ample amounts for 
“entific research and development of! 
weapons. And they should only come 
we have drastically eliminated governm 
waste and have balanced our national b\ 
with a level of taxes that will provide, ra' 
than inhibit, incentives for individual 
vestments that will increase our pr . 
tivity. 
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STRENGTH ABROAD BecINs aT Home—WE M1 
GUARD PRINCIPLES WHICH MapE US STRONG 
(By John Cowles) 

Will the United States win the cold ¥ 
Will the danger that Russian Commu! 
barbarism may sweep over the free wor 
gradually recede and evaporate? 
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Vitally important as our actions abroad Tllinois, an intelligent liberal, is conspicuous ing infamous, no moral turpitude, no dis- 
bo long military lines and in in being one of the few Fair Deal Senators grace in membership in the Reds, why hesi- 
the economies, widening the who appears to comprehend the dangers of tate to confess membership or keep mum 











ies, and helping raise the standards of our present course. about it? 
of the rest of the free world, the We can, if we will, make our democratic Men who believe thoroughly in America 
d » part of the answer lies in what we system stronger and more equitable in many and its system of life are not embarrassed by 
d e at home, in three different areas: basic ways without spending billions doing it. such a question. They answer with a roar- 
First, we must keep our defense forces Grant, for example, that 8 or 10 Southern ing “No.” They do not wrap themselves in 
: with liberal appropriations for sci- States which have large Negro populations the Constitution. Such persons know the 
research and development of new are financially unable to provide the quality Constitution was drafted for those who be- 


1S. of public-school education that all American lieve in America. 
This does not mean, however, that we youth deserves. 




















Id become a “garrison state” or spend Instead of the Federal Government's pro- 
billions in overbuilding planes that posing an elaborate system of Federal aid to 
ye obsolescent before they were com- education for all 48 States, with the dan- Poli 
oe oe wi : e nn ay Rene, inewnmae ae Sone olish Independence Da 
{i and probably obsolete before a hot gers of thought control which that entails, , ep y 
y, ever arrived. Nor does it mean why not simply appropriate one-fifth of that = a 
uld weaken our present military amount of money for those few States which EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
unif 1 law and return to the wastes and because of their peculiar problem have a Or 
( of three separate, largely uncoor- special need for it? nr 
di d, military services. We can, if we will, greatly improve job HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
s d, we must follow policies that will and housing opportunities for our Negroes 


d St fi fall l t F 1 i OF MASSACHUSETTS 
the Unite states financially solvent without huge Federal expenditures. en _ = a 
and will stimulate a steady expansion of Why should any individual or corporation IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
our -all productivity. be lent or given funds by any Government Tuesday, May 9, 1950 

he event of hot war, our hope of sur- agency, whether a mortgage loan on a real- 

5 a? aad ° * Sneaker r leav 
uld largely depend on our produc- estate construction project or RFC financing, Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, unde leave 
In peace, we can only raise our own if he practices discriminatory policies against to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
citizens’ and others’ standards of living by anyraceorreligion? We mustn’tforget that the following address which I delivered 
el ng the output of goods and services. 10 percent of our American citizens are col- at the Commemoration of Polish Inde- 

Third, we must intensify our efforts to ored, along with a billion more on other pendence Day, United Polish American 


t te all our idealistic phrases about continents. Organizations of Lynn, Mass., on Sunday, 
é lity of opportunity in America into Our main task here at home is to keep our May 7 1950. at St Michael’s Hall. 21 
. . . c . « >» « Ob. + c « » «@ 
reality. social system fluid, our economic system pro- . 


. . , Race ndlar 
Then, and only then, will all segments of ductive, our Government solvent. Elmwood AV enue, Ly 2 Mass., eae 

our population have such complete devotion Ten years ago a great American stumped Sponsorship of Rev. John A. Dronzek, 0 

to our country and to the philosophical and the country repeating, “Only the productive St. Michael Archangel Church, Lynn, 
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il and economic principles that have can be strong. Only the strong can be free.” Mass.: 
















































produced it as to be totally immune to the It is equally true today. One hundred and fifty-nine years ago, the 
ve half-truths in Communist propa- If we will just be wise enough to keep our free people of Poland adopted a democratic 
Only then will we be psychologically incentive system unimpaired and, at the constitution. 
which is as important as being mili- same time, speed our progress toward our That was only 2 years after the adoption 
tarily and economically strong. goal of equality of opportunity for all cit- of the American Constitution. 

I ly our worst domestic danger is that izens, we, and not Russia, will be the magnet Almost at the same time and with the 
of excessive governmental spending. That that attracts the areas of the world which same spirit Poland and the United States led 
] to one of two results, either of which are now in the twilight zone. the wavy in establishing representative gov- 
destroys the mainspring—individual incen- Americans have the genius to find new ernment which should be the servant and 
tive—which has been primarily responsible ways of providing more welfare for our cit- 10t the master of the people. 

r the greatness and flowering of America. izens, and within the framework of free in- Our two Christian nations were the real 

If t ates are too high, incentives for stitutions, than Russian communism can pioneers in opening up the field of oppor- 

to put in longer hours, or for indi- even dream of attaining. tunity to all people, and to the protection 
to risk their savings in new busi- Perhaps some day in the distant future of their funda tal religious, political, and 
or in new machinery that increases the Russian people will come to realize it. economic rights. 

output, are extinguished. It is no wonder that this kinship of ideals 
er point has been exceeded in and practices has ripened through the years 
I We are perilously close to it, if not and has developed such a strong affection 

there, here in the Inited States. Yet Refusal of Communists To Acknowledge between the Polish and American people 
venues in periods of high-level em- It explains why so many of } r ¢ tors 
t and prosperity are not large enough Membership in Communist Party came to this country where freedom would 
t ual the government’s spending, inflation sia not be endangered by powerful and envious 
i ly results. — y . Dire neighbors. Teansplanted to the United 

I n estations of such inflation can EXTENSION OP REMARKS States, your pet ple have made good with a 
be temporarily disguised through govern- oF will. Through intermarriage, they have 
} contr Is—OPA, etc.—but only at the HON EDWARD MARTIN brought good health and religious faith and 
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secure. During the war they were obliged 
to make temporary religious concessions to 
the Russian people so that they might have 

mething more inspiring to fight for than 
the poverty-stricken materialism that has 
been their lot under communism. 

And so, even now, they are persecuting 
the Catholic Church in Poland because they 
know that the teachings of the church which 
prceclaim the dignity of man under the 
fatherhood of God is the last obstacle in 
the way of complete Communist domination 
of the bodies, the minds, and the souls of 
men. 





The church and the faithful in Poland 
know that they are mot alone. In spite of 
the iron curtain, there is communication 


with the Vatican and the free western na- 
tions. 

They know that evil always gains the first 
advantage but never the last. 

The greatest weapon in our arsenal is 
truth, and our job is to find a way to get it 
through to the Russian people themselves. 
For this is the one thing that communism 
fears most of all. 

That fear was revealed when they shot 
down four of our Navy planes in the Baltic. 
We do not yet know all the facts of that 
tragic incident, but one does emerge clear 
and revealing. The Russians are jittery 
when anyone comes near their false fron- 
tiers. Why? Is it because the news of this 
will leak through to the enslaved people and 
thereby expose the lies of Soviet propaganda? 
Those in chains will be encouraged when 
they learn that the United States is still in 
Europe and has no intention of leaving it 
until the Communists also withdraw to their 
own original frontiers. 

If the Reds took a little time out to study 
history, they would discover that our peoples 
have experienced the benefits of liberty for 
many years. We krow that it is good for 
individuals and for nations. We will not 
surrender it to the deceptive promises of the 
cruel tyranny that overthrew a lesser tyranny 
in Russia only 33 years ago. 

When World War II ended, we made con- 
cessions to Communist Russia in the hope 
that this, in turn, would win corresponding 
concessions from them and enable the na- 
tions of this world to live in peace, if not in 
complete agreement. 

That policy has failed, and in the process 
Russia has taken over other nations by con- 
spiracy and by betrayal of the people con- 
cerned. 

It is a poor rule, however, that does not 
work both ways. 

Russia has made quick and fradulent gains 
but not without paying a heavy price. 

The schemers in the Kremlin have out- 
witted themselves, for they have lost the 
confidence of the free world. This does not 
seem much to them at the moment. But as 
their internal troubles, and those with their 
restless satellites increase, they will have to 
come forward with a genuine proposal for 
peace whicr will fall on deaf ears. 

And then communism will learn the hard 
way that it will have to give up each and 
every one of its ill-gotten gains and retire 
to its own ample territory, before it can 
earn the right to be considered as a trust- 
worthy member of the family of nations. 

We will not wait for the inevitable to 
happen. 

We must hasten its coming. 

So far we have been on the defensive, try- 
ing to arrange a working arrangement with 
Russia, but have been rebuffed on every issue. 

That phase is past. We are definitely on 
our guard. We are helping to restore the 
war-shattered economies of western Europe 
and in that respect we have saved France 
and Italy from Communist-inspired revolue- 
tions from within. Now we are arming our- 
and providing military assistance for 
tlantic Pact nations. 
time is near when we must seize the 






The truth must be brought home to the 
Russian people that we have no designs on 
them. We must prove to them that their 
worst enemy is communism itself which is 
breaking their backs to produce arms while 
withholding from them the good things of 
life that they might produce and enjoy in a 
world at peace. We must show them that 
they are the principal victims of Communist 
propaganda which keeps them in fear and 
ignorance of their fellow human beings in 
the free world. 

This is the weak spot of communism and 
it must be our target. 

How can we reach it? 

We have the greatest advertising brains 
in the world. Let’s give them the tools to 
work with on the biggest selling job in all 
history. 

I suggest that the Congress appropriate 
enough money to set up the most powerful 
radio transmitters in those nations which 
are friendly to us and which are located 
near Russia. From western Germany, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, the Philippines, and 
Japan, let these experts beam the unvar- 
nished truth to the Russian people and all 
those who sweat under the Communist yoke. 
The undeviating truth which can be backed 
up by facts of freedom—this can crack the 
Communist structure of lies and open the 
way for the rout of tyranny as it is caught 
in the confusion of its own making. 

The time for gentle diplomacy is past. 
We need an all-out campaign to win this 
struggle for the minds of men with the 
weapons of truth and justice and faith in 
ourselves and what we have accomplished. 

It is amazing to me that our Government 
has not pushed such a policy to the fullest 
extent possible. To my mind, it is the one, 
bold, imaginative program that has any hope 
of defeating communism short of the dread 
possibility of war itself. 

On this observance of Polish independence 
day, we recall the glories of your motherland. 
We know that yours was the first nation in 
eastern Europe to fight for freedom. That 
is proof of its sturdy faith. 

The sad fact of the moment fs that liberty 
has been forced underground by the fanatical 
power of communism. 

It is not dead. 

It lives on, like a prayer that gathers de- 
votion with repetition, in the hearts of all 
Polish people and the millions of others who 
believe as they do, that the spirit is stronger 
than the sword. 

Today we do not merely pay homage to 
the past. 

From it we turn to the future resolved to 
work for the restoration of Polish inde- 
pendence. 

As crusaders for peace and freedom we 
must reach through the unnatural wall 
which imprisons the Russian people. We 
must establish contact with them as fellow 
human beings and prove that we come to 
share and not to take. 

Once they are enlightened, I am confident 
that they themselves will overthrow their 
ruthless masters. And when the top-heavy 
structure of communism is undermined the 
Polish people and all other captive peoples 
will rise again in the full dignity of a civilized 
world. 





Simplification of Our Customs Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
27 I introduced a bill in this House call- 
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ing for the simplification of certain of 
our customs laws and practices. On 
May 1, the Washington Post Published 
an editorial Customs Simplification, 
dealing with certain phases of the cys. 
toms laws. In response to these com. 
ments, I wrote to the editor of that news. 
paper calling his attention to my bill anq 
emphasizing the need for making the de. 
sired changes in our customs laws. as 
suggested in his editorial and in my pil), 

My bill is now before the Committee 
on Ways and Means. For the benefit of 
the members of that distinguished com. 
mittee and of all of my colleagues, 1 
am placing in the REecorp my letter to 
the editor, published in the Washington 
Post today, and the editor’s original edi. 
torial of May 1.-I trust this materia) 
will help bring about early action to im- 
prove our customs practices. 


Customs SIMPLIFICATION 


I was interested to read your May 1 edi. 
torial, Customs Simplification. Four days 
prior to the publication of your editorial ] 
had introduced a bill in the House dealing 
with the very same subject. 

I agree wholeheartedly with your descrip. 
tion of our customs procedures as “anti 
quated and unnecessarily complicated.” You 
cite interesting examples of confusing and 
arbitrary classifications, such as carpets with 
or without fringes, earthenware ash trays, 
etc., which make it difficult to ascertain what 
tariff rates are applicable. 

Permit me to point out another phase of 
our customs procedure which is not only 
complicated but which is injurious to manu- 
facturers and businessmen in this country 
and harmful to exporters in foreign countries, 

I am referring to the practice of our cus- 
toms officials to impose, retroactively, in- 
creased import duties as a result of delayed 
reclassification of goods, sometimes many 
months after the American manufacturer 
imported these goods at prices established 
on the basis of the duty imposed. 

Here is a case which came to my 
tion recently: A New York firm purchased 
from a Canadian company certain wooden 
carrying cases which it uses for its ma- 
chinery. Before entering into agreement to 
import these cases the manufacturer showed 
them to the appraiser’s office at Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., and furnished all the necessary par- 
ticulars, including the cost of production, 
After careful examination, the United States 

: 


atten- 


these cases could enter under the customs 
law at a stipulated import duty. The rep- 
resentative of the New York firm was fur- 
ther advised that if any change was made in 
the classification of these cases the frm 
would be notified within 4 or 5 weeks. 

Between the months of June and Decem- 
ber 1949, the firm imported approximately 
2,600 cases from Canada. No notification of 
a change in classification was received until 
December 1949. The American importer Ww: 
notified of a reclassification and retroactive 
increase in duty of $1.35 per case Was im- 
posed. This increase made importation 
this article unprofitable, thus putting on 
end to all further imports. In addition, t¢ 
increase was made retroactive on the 2,00 
cases already imported, all of which 5 
charged to the American importer. None of 
it could be recouped from the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

It required a good deal of time and « 
to bring this matter to the attention 0! 
customs officials and to convince them o! ' 
harmful effect on business in this coun'y 
such arbitrary decisions have, In this pe'- 
ticular instance the reclassification was Nu:- 
lified, but what about the many insta a 
where no relief was granted? 








My bill will stop such practices. It pro- 
t any reclassification of import du- 


an previ usly determined and approved by 
our customs authorities shall apply only to 


imports and is not to be made ret- 
roactive to such goods and have already 
, imported or are in the process of being 


rted. 

line with the suggestions, contained 
ue editorial, for a simplification of our 
ns operations, I submit that early adop- 








l 

' of my bill and its incorporation into 
the tariff laws would go far in allaying the 
fears of many business firms abroad con- 
( the obstructions in our customs pro- 
c and it would convince them that we 
freer 








f seriously interested in fostering 
trade practices, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Representative from New York, 
WASHINGTON. ? 


[From the Washington Post of May 1, 1950] 
CuSTOMS SIMPLIFICATION 


Our antiquated and unnecessarily compli- 
cated customs procedures have acted as a 
sort of invisible protective tariff by discour- 

1g foreign exporters from entering the 
an market. Customs classifications 
sonfusing, highly detailed, and often ar- 
making it difficult for exporters to 
ascertain what tariff rates are applicable to 
their goods. For example, carpets without 
fringe are subject to import duties of 25 
to 30 percent. Carpets with fringes pay a 
duty of 45 percent. And a manufacturer 
exporting earthenware ash trays to the 
United States is not sure whether these 
goods will be classified as household articles 
(duty 15 percent) smoking requisites (duty 
30 percent) or luxury earthenware (duty 50 
yercent), Labeling and packaging require- 
nents are also needlessly complex and some- 
imes involve cost that make them equiva- 





ent toa ban on shipments. The practice of 

ods for assessment of customs 

at the wholesale price at which they 

are offered to domestic buyers in the ex- 

porting country is another cause of com- 

i as well as the stiff penalties imposed 

f iwitting undervaluation of imports and 
undue delays in appraisal. 

Although the Treasury has made some re- 

procedure, many of the practices 

ive rise to complaints are required by 

A bill 


I 
} 
t 
\ 
c 





li amending the administrative 
provisions of the tariff act has, therefore, 
been sent to Congress by Secretary Snyder. 
It is designed to reform and simplify cus- 
f 


procedures along the lines of the 


Geneva Tariff Convention of 1947 and the 
ITO, While present methods of classifica- 
tion are undoubtedly in need of reform, 
changes in the classification system would 
create controversy and impair the chances 
for enactment of a less ambitious program. 


Wisely therefore, the provisions of the bill 

restricted to administrative and proce- 
ural matters. It aims to make valuation 
rmulas more equitable, to eliminate special 
ig requirements, abolish undervalua- 
n penalties in cases where the importer 
1s not at fault, and speed up appraisal of 








> bill, based on recommendations from 
customs Officials, representatives of other 
Government departments, private trade 
roups, and a firm of management con- 
tants, is the product of prolonged expert 
udy. This strong backing, together with 
the facts that the proposed legislation would 
hot reduce the protection now accorded do- 
mestic industry under the tariff laws and 
V Ud lower the cost of customs operations, 
ought to commend it to Congress, If this 
iable simplification program should be 
ted, it would confirm the suspicion of 
foreigners that our obstructive cus- 
‘sms procedures are deliberately designed 


y 
? 
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to exclude imports and that Congress is op- 
posed to the freer trade practices that this 
Government is pledged to foster and has 
urged other nations to adopt. 


An Excellent Eulogy by an Ex-Classmate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Lynn Tele- 
gram News, Lynn, Mass., Sunday, May 
7, 1950: 


MONSIGNoR GALLAWAY’s WorK Is LAUDED BY 
Ex-CLASSMATE 


Following is the eulogy of Rt. Rev. Francis 
X. Sallaway, S. T. D., delivered Saturday in 
Sacred Heart Church by Rt. Rev. Thomas F. 
Markham, P. P., P. A., pastor St. Peter’s 
Church, Lowell, as solemn obsequies were 
held for the beloved local pastor. Mon- 
signor Markham was a classmate of Mon- 
signor Sallaway at the North American Col- 
lege in Rome as they prepared for the 
priesthood. 

“To one of his servants the lord gave five 
talents, and to another two, and to another 
one; to everyone according to his proper abil- 
ity: and immediately took his journey. After 
a long time the lord of those servants came, 
and reckoned with them. And he that had 
received the five talents coming, brought 
other five talents, saying: ‘Lord, thou didst 
deliver to me five talents; behold, I have 
gained other five over and above.’ 

“His lord said to him: ‘Well done, good 
and faithful servant: because thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will place thee 
over many things; enter thou into the joy of 
thy lord. (St. Matthew, ch. 25, verses 15, 
20, 21.) 

“Your Excellency, Rt. Rev. Vicar General, 
Rt. Rev. Monsignori, Very Rev. and Rev. Fa- 
thers, devoted religious friends in Christ 
Our Lord, ‘Let us praise men of renown,’ says 
the Holy Book, ‘for their glory shall not be 
forsaken.’ Ecclesiasticus 44. Msgr. Salla- 
way Was a man of great renown, and before 
we consign his lifeless body to the earth 
whence it came, let us dwell briefly on his 
talents and the use he made of them. He 
was born on St. Cecilia’s Day, the heavenly 
patroness of music, in the year 1890, of a 
deeply religious father and mother. He en- 
joyed the comforts and refinements of a Cath- 
olic home and training. He studied under 
the Sisters of Charity in St. Peter’s Parochial 
School in Dorchester, at Boston College High 
School, and graduated with honors from Bos- 
ton College in the class of 1913. While at 
college he excelled in his studies, was fa- 
mous as an orator, was an outstanding de- 
bater on his college team, and was the first 
editor-in-chief of the Sub Turri, the yearly 
class book of Boston College. 

“In the fall of that same year he began 
his immediate preparation for the priesthood 
at the North American College in Rome. Here 
he soon became a universal favorite, for his 
was a genial soul, and his friendliness was 
ever manifested in his happy smile and a 
cheery good word. His talents were devel- 
oped in this center of catholicity, and the 
grandeur and the beauty of the church's 
liturgy made an indelible imprint on his 
truly artistic soul. The plain chant of the 
Gregorian music sung in monasteries as well 
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as the music sung by the Sistine Choir gave 
him a deeper insight to the richness of 
church music, and enlarged his knowledge 
of this gift of singing, an art that men share 
with the angels. He already played the piano 
and the organ. Truly he developed his tal- 
ents according to his proper ability. 

“His studies he pursued during the trouble- 
some days that existed before World War I, 
when the entire world was filled with rumors 
of war, and finally with war itself. On De- 
cember 2, 1917, he was ordained rriest and 
on the next day, the feastday of St. Francis 
Xavier, Rev. Francis Xavier Sallaway, from 
Dorchester, Mass., said his first mass at the 
shrine of St. Francis Xavier, in the city of 
Rome, in the great church of that eternal 
city. Six months later his professors de- 
clared him worthy of high scholastic honors, 
and they awarded him the degree of doctor 
of sacred theology. Then came his departure 
from Rome, across the seas filled with mines 
and submarines, for World War I was still 
raging in its flerceness, his return to his 
family, to his mother and sisters and broth- 
ers, but not to his father—who died shortly 
before he left Rome. 

“You know well the rest my friends—of 
his days as an assistant in St. Mary’s Parish, 
West Quincy—in St. Mary's Parish in Ded- 
ham—in the Parish of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in Revere, and of his first pastorate 
in the parish of Our Lady of the Assumption 
in Lynnfield, and finally of his years here as 
your pastor, in this parish dedicated to the 
sacred heart. 

“With all his talents it is not surprising 
that he used the newest means that man 
has devised to spread the truth—the radio. 
The deep, mature tones of his well-trained 
voice have been heard on the Essex County 
Catholic radio program broadcasting for God 
and country. The sound of his voice has 
been heard all over the land for he spoke 
frequently on a national hook-up. He was 
chosen president of the National Association 
of Catholic Broadcasters, and his name and 
fame were well known in the field of radio. 
Plans he made also for the new medium of 
television, but another must carry out those 
plans. Our beloved archibishop, realizing 
the good that could come from the exercise 
of Dr. Sallaway’s talents, appointed him 
diocesan director of radio activities and pre- 
sented his name to the sovereign pontiff, with 
the recommendation that the head of the 
church would show to the world his approval 
of the various activities of this talented 
priest. 

“The holy father graciously accepted his 
excellency’s recommendation and proclaimed 
your pastor a domestic prelate with the title 
of right reverend monsignor. 

“Priest, professor, pastor, prelate—so runs 
his life story. For him, as for all men, the 
paths of glory lead to the grave. But the 
poet tell us that— 


“ ‘Life is real. Life is earnest. 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.’ 


“For him and all others, life is everlasting. 
However, the light that shines around the 
throne of God reveals the slightest imper- 
fection. In the presence of God no man is 
justified. Pray then, my friends, that any 
fault that he may have committed may soon 
be washed away. 


tion morning, and as one who shared his joys 
and sorrows for nearly 37 years, I feel that I 
bespeak the minds of a!l those who knew 
Monsignor Sallaway when I express to his 
sisters and brothers our heartfelt sympathy 
on the loss of their brother. Separati 
ways difficult to bear, but with tears in our 
eyes and sorrow in our hearts, we say what 
the church has always taught us to say: ‘God 


yn is al- 
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knows best. His holy will be done.” That, I 
am sure, will be their prayer also. 
Because thou has been faithful, good and 
faithful servant, enter into the joy of thy 
rd. Singer of His praises here below, sing 
and sound, thou annointed one, His praises 
f ver and ever. Amen.” 





Address by Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy, of 
Wisconsin, Before Midwest Council of 
Young Republicans 

aii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
"f.\aT 


(ON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an ad- 
dress which I delivered before the fifth 
annual convention of the Midwest Coun- 
cil of Young Republicans at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Ill., on May 6. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE PHoNy FiILEs To Be USED IN OPERATIONS 
WHITEWASH 

What a relief it is to come out here tonight 
to speak to you young: people and to breathe 
the fresh, clean air of the great Midwest and 
for at least a few hours to get away from the 
battle I have been having in Washington. 

I would like to give you a brief picture of 
some of the infighting. 

The President 2 days ago on the eve of 
his “nonpolitical” junket across the Nation 
suddenly and very generously decided to give 
the committee files in a number of cases. 
Mr. Typincs said 81 cases. However, White 
House spokesmen immediately corrected him 
with the statement that they would only 
give those files and only those parts thereof 
which had been seen in 1948 by a House 
committee. Perhaps the Senator was relying 
on hearsay that all 81 cases had been pre- 
viously investigated. 

Three weeks ago it was a matter of hich 
principle with the President to keep the files 
inviolate. He cited numerous precedents 
which, in his opinion, made it absolutely 
mandatory to keep secret the record of Com- 
munists and fellow travelers. 

Now, 3 weeks later, this is no longer so. 








Part of the files—the part that will make his 
cros juntry junket less embarrassing—sud- 
denly become unsecret and Mr, Truman can- 
cels out his high principles. 

The files which Mr. Truman is so gener- 
ously giving at this time can perhaps best 


be described by quoting from the report of 
the chief investigator of the House Appro- 
priations Committee—the report which, ac- 
cording to Mr. TyYbDINGs, cleared all of those 
investigated. 

This report refers to an FBI survey and 
report criticizing the State Department for 
the incompleteness of its files because of the 
slipshod manner in which they are handled, 

On page 37 of the investigator’s report we 
find the following: 

“It was also determined that there were 
file jackets for which there were no cases 
in the files, and jackets were out of file 
without charge-outs. These failures or 
errors can largely be attributed to the fact 
that apparently most everyone and anyone 
in the State Department has access to the 


files—removes files and replaces them with 
very little regulation or control.” 

On page 38 the following is found: 

“In reviewing the security files on numer- 
ous occasions, papers were missing from the 
files which obviously belonged there because 
other papers in the files would refer directly 
to them. * * * Further, in this connec- 
tion it may be stated at this point that there 
is an over-all laxness in the entire Depart- 
ment of State in the handling of documents.” 

This is what I had in mind when I warned 
the committee time after time that this job 
could not be done with only the skinny rib 
pones of the files. 

Now if a job is to be done, all of the files 
must be broken open. We must have the 
files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Civil Service Commission, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Army Intelligence, Navy 
Intelligence, and the Secret Service. 

To make these skeleton files of even less 
value, Mr. Typincs has decided to keep them 
secret from his own staff of investigators 
who are supposed to be experts and could 
detect how badly the files were rifled. 

Certainly the Senators themselves have not 
been trained in this kind of work. This is 
another long step forward in the famous 
Lucas-Tydings-McMahon Operation White- 
wash. 

We have already had a good example in 
one case of what the Tydings white paper 
will undoubtedly contain. You will recall 
that I suggested to the committee that if 
they could not get the files in the more than 
100 cases given to them, that, as a test 
case, they get the files of Owen Lattimore 
and thereby determine whether I was cor- 
rect or not in my statement of what that 
file contained. The committee did not get 
the Lattimore file, but got a 14-page résumé 
of what it contained. You will recall that 
shortly thereafter Senator TypIncs, in the 
proper setting before the news reels and 
movie cameras, made the solemn statement 
that he owed it to the Nation and to Mr. 
Lattimore to inform him that in the opinion 
of the four Senators, J. Edgar Hoover, and 
the Attorney General, the files cleared Mr, 
Lattimore absolutely. 

However, Mr. TypIncs grossly misjudged 
J. Edgar Hoover and Attorney General Mc- 
Grath, two honest men, for Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. McGrath would have no part of him on 
that deal. Attorney General McGrath 
promptly made the statement (1) that Typ- 
incs had no right to speak for him or J. 
Edgar Hoover; (2) that both he and Mr. Hoo- 
ver had been very careful not to indicate 
how they felt about the Lattimore Case, so 
that Mr. Typrncs could not possibly have 
known whether they thought the files proved 
or disproved the charges against Lattimore. 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, one of the members of 
the committee, promptly stated that Typ- 
InGcs’ statement was completely unwarranted. 
Mr. Lopce, another member of the commit- 
tee, stated that Typincs had no authority 
to speak for him; that he could not and 
would not make any decision on the Latti- 
more case until he had seen all of the evi- 
dence. Even the other two members of the 
committee, even McManHon and Green, who 
had been going along with TypInGs 100 per- 
cent up to that point, could not stomach 
this and when called upon by the press to 
confirm Mr. Typinas, stated “No comment.” 

I cite this case to give you an idea of what 
you can expect from the Tydings examina- 
tion of the purged files. 

How much of this nonsense does the ad- 
ministration think the American people will 
buy? 

How much deceit and dishonesty must we 
be subjected to before we can get some hon- 
est action? This is serious business. It is 
not the time or the situation for politicians 
to play a fraudulent political game. There 
are Communist traitors on our Federal pay- 
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roll. The American people have a richt to 
demand that they be routed out. 

Now I have a suggestion for Mr, Truman— 
the only alternative to his making all th se 
files available. It will help clear away +n. 
litter of deceit that has collected about +», 
administration on this Communist jssyo 

Mr. Truman, call in FBI Director J. Ede . 
Hoover, call in the head of the Secret Serv. 
ice, call in the Director of the Central th, 
telligence Agency, and call in the men who 
head our military intelligence a 
These men will reverse Loyalty Board fum. 
bling, and will give America the benest of 
the doubt. a 

Tell them, Mr. President, that you are ask. 
them to perform an unusual duty for th ir 
country. 

Tell them to compile a list of names 
men and women in the Government yh, 
in their,opinions are dangerous to the se: “ 
rity of the country. 

Tell them to study the list, use toucy 
standards, cut them to fit the clot 
Communist treachery, and tell you who to 
fire. Take their word for it, Mr. President 
not McManon’s, not TypbINncs’, 
Browder’s., 

Let these experts in their line rid the 
Nation of its spies and traitors. Let's clean 
house, with decency and honesty. Let's for- 
get petty politics and do for America a 
that is long overdue. i 

Americans are honest people, with pride 
and decency woven throughout their mode 
of living. Let’s match this honesty, Mr 


not F 


j¥Q 


is strength in truth, even among politicians 
Now getting back to this phoney offer 
phoney files. This is 1950, Mr. Tri 


‘President, without political conniving. There 


Why are we offered 1947 and 1948 files ‘ine 


stead of 1949 and 1950? 


In the case of John S. Service, for instance, 
seven supplementary reports have been sub- 


mitted in 1949, 
your 
Manon, to see those files? 


Why won't you even 


political puppets, Typincs and Mc- 


Now let’s take a quick look at what we 


are getting for the $25,000,000 Federal 10; 
program. 

First of all, it permits each depart: 
to investigate its own people. Those doi 
the investigating know little or nothing 
Communist techniques—even less abou 
to conduct an investigation. In cou 
thousands of cases the departmental | 
investigators accept statements from 
in the department as all the clearanc 
essary. In dozens of cases, for in 
recommendations from Alger Hiss on § 
Department employees was all that 7 
needed to completely clear them. It | 
accepting a recommendation from Joh: 
linger in hiring a bank clerk. 

Those cleared by the Loyalty Board in 
cluded William Remington, John S. Servick 
George Wheeler, and others I have mentio! 
previously. 

Did the Loyalty Board take note of th 
two Communist Party organizers wh 
Remington was a member of the party? 
did not. 

You will recall that a former State Depart 
ment employee by the name of Geo! 
Wheeler recently retired behind the 
curtain after making typical Commu 
name-calling statements, damning and curs 
ing the United States. This man, G 
Wheeler, who had been assigned trem 
dously important work by the State D 
ment, had first been given a clean Dill 
health by the Loyalty Board, even thou 
his file would have convinced anyone W-) 
could add two and two that he was a full 
fiedged Communist. 

Another example of how the Loyalty B 
Operates and a good reason why we ! 
have all the files—not up to 1948, butt 


May 7, 1950—is being demonstrated today in 


the case of John Service, 








Mr. Service, you will recall, was picked up 
py the FBI in connection with the Amerasia 
case, This, you Will recall, involved the theft 
of a vast number of top-secret, confidential, 
and other classified documents from the 
State Department, Navy, Army, and other 
Government agencies. The papers carried 
the story at that time that J. Edgar Hoover 
stated that this was a 100-percent air-tight 
f espionage. However, Mr. Service was 
ected or tried, but was reinstated and 
r. Acheson was promoted and put in 
ree of placements and promotions of per- 
1e] in the far eastern area. The FBI, 
wever, continued its investigation of Mr, 

rvice. During last year the FBI gave the 
State Department reports on Service on the 
lowing dates: February 18, 1949, March 10, 
1949, April 4, 


cas 


















1949, May 11, 1949, August 9, 
1949, September 7, 1949, and September 21, 
1949. Nevertheless the State Department’s 
Loyalt rd gave him a clean bill of health 
{ t year, although the Review Board 
di ed his clearance. 

And identally, the State Department, 
Ww 1 is about to hear Mr. Service, is now 
bu iving Mr. Service’s lawyer the secret 
doc nts which the President has denied 
the te. This so that he can properly 





defend Service. 
oes the Loyalty Board use Elizabeth Bent- 
ley, Whittaker Chambers, Louis Budenz? It 
does not. But the FBI, the Secret Service, 
the CIA and committees of Congress do. 
they expose Communists. 
Tydings-McMahon subcommittee, on 
the other hand, pays the fare of Communists 
to come to Washington and dispute the testi- 
ny of those witnesses who are responsible 
ng the Hisses and the Communist 
ficials and their lawyers in jail. 
are those who very honestly say, 


Ys 












( ; 
McCARTHY, and we like the results you are 
etting, but we just don’t like your methods. 
You should have done this secretly. You 
iid not have done it in public and em- 


barrassed the United States before the 
world.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, take my word for 
it, There is no way on earth this could have 
been done secretly. 

People have been trying to do this with 


kid gloves for the past five years and have 
ten nowhere. Either I had to do a bare- 
b or suffer the same defeat that a 


Knuckle j 





vast number of well-meaning men have suf- 
fered over past years. 

The depth that the festering rot had eaten 
made it necessary to cut painfully deep. 

Li lies and gentlemen, I have faith that 
the American people can stand the pain so 
that when we are through, this Nation will 
be cleansed of this cancerous, Communist 
growt 

When President Truman refused to make 
available the great wealth of information in 


I decided to hire the best in- 
vestigators I could find to produce enough 
evidence, even before a hostile committee, 
to convince the Senate and the American 
people of the dangerous situation, with the 
hope that public opinion would force the 
e ident to crack those files. These men are 


; “st lormer FBI counter espionage agents 
could find. 

Perhaps you would like to have a brief 
review of some of the evidence produced. 


Het us take the case of Philip Jessup, the 


St ite Department’s Ambassador-at-Large. 
N w Ae was really a great joiner—especially 
of Communist front organizations. In case 
you care to see them, here are photostats of 
Gocuments of five Communist fronts proudly 
bearing the Jessup name. 

N let me make it clear that when I 
refer to a Communist front, I do not refer 
to an organization that McCartny has listed 
8 ront for the Communist party. I am 
’ I to organizations which the Presi- 


Own Attorney General and congres- 
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sional committee have labeled as agencies of 
the Communist Party. But his proclivities 
as a joiner of Communist fronts is not what 
concerns me most. The evidence shows— 
and listen to this if you will—that this 
man, Jessup, our Ambassador-at-Large, upon 
whose judgment we are supposed to rely in 
carrying our fight to the Communists, was 
largely in charge of a publication known as 
the Far Eastern Survey—the publication of 
the American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. He was in charge at the 
time when the Communists launched their 
all-out campaign to take over China and, of 
course, there was no secret about that cam- 
paign. 

Ve find that this publication spewed forth 
the perfumed Communist Party line sewage 
and was financed to a considerable extent 
by Communist money. Now it is easy to 
make such charges, so let's have the proof 
here tonight. I have, therefore, brought with 
me and they are here on the desk photostatic 
copies of checks representing thousands of 
dollars of Communist money paid to Jessup’s 
organization. 

The checks were signed by Frederick Van- 
derbilt Field, who brags that he is the Na- 
tion’s leading Communist and who has spent 
millions of dollars for Communist causes. 

I have asked the Tydings-McMahon com- 
mittee to subpena the bank account of Mr. 
Field. They did not do that, but they did 
call Mr. Field as a character witness for Mr. 
Lattimore and to prove that Mr. Budenz was 
a liar. 

When this was called to the attention of 
Mr. Truman, he took immediate action. He 
promptly gave Mr. Jessup top secret clearance 
to A- and H-bomb secrets. 

Then there is another man whom you may 
have heard about—Owen Lattimore. Mr. 
Lattimore, as the Nation knows, has long 
been referred to as the architect of the State 
Department’s Far Eastern policy—the archi- 
tect whose shadow lingers over the corpse of 
China. 

To give you some picture of the importance 
of Lattimore’s backstage operations, let me 
quote to you from a news story in a Wash- 
ington paper, August 14, 1945: 

“Finally, in order to convince Truman, 
Acheson asked him to discuss the matter 
with Owen Lattimore, one of the foremost 
American authorities on China and former 
adviser to Chiang Kai-shek. “Lattimore 
talked to Truman for 30 minutes just 2 days 
before he departed for Potsdam.” 

And so that you will have a full picture 
of the extent to which Lattimore shaped our 
dismal policy of failure in the Far East, I 
call to your attention a secret document 
which he furnished the State Department 
in August 1949, a document which the State 
Department itself labeled as a guide for Am- 
bassador-at-large Jessup. 

But to understand .that document fully, 
it must be compared with the official Com- 
munist program for Asia. I have with me 
copies of the Lattimore secret document and 
a brief of the Communist official program 
for Asia for any of you who care for them. 

Let me give you a brief résumé of the of- 
ficial Communist program for Asia: (1) De- 
stroy the armies of Chiang Kai-shek; (2) 
get the United States out of Korea; (3) force 
the withdrawal of the United States forces 
from Japan; (4) prevent the formation of a 
Pacific Pact against Communist aggression, 

Now what does Lattimore tell Jessup our 
policy for Asia should be? And listen to 
this if you will: (1) Abandon Chiang Kai- 
shek; (2) get out of Korea; (3) get out of 
Japan; (4) deny the need of a Pacific Pact. 

Just to give you a more complete picture 
of this State Department adviser and archi- 
tect of our far eastern policy, let me quote 
to you briefly from a script prepared under 
his supervision while he was head of the 
Pacific Division of OWI—a radio program 
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beamed to the Chinese people on July 23, 
1944. 

“The Chinese Communists have established 
4 colleges. Education ts compulsory behind 
Communist lines. The schools are free. 
Once this was a poverty-stricken region. To- 
day everyone works or fights. There is no 
opium traffic. There is little vice. There 
are no laggards, for only those who believe 
in the cause of Chinese liberation are here. 
This is the Chinese Communist government. 
The Communists have worked out the prob- 
lems of all the people, living, working, and 
fighting together. * * * If we are to 
succeed we must organize the workers polit- 
ically. The hinese Communists want 
political rights for themselves and all the 
people. They want a thorough going 
democracy.” 

Now let’s discuss the State Department. 

Let me first give you one example of why 
at this moment we are a Nation without 
honor among other nations of the earth. 
Some 18 months ago, Sgt. Elmer Bender of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, and Chief Machinist Mate Wil- 
liam C. Smith of Long Beach, Calif., of the 
United States Navy, were captured by the 
Chinese Communists. That was 18 months 
ago, ladies and gentlemen, and they are 
still prisoners of the Communists. Not 18 
days, but 18 months. What is being done 
about it? I can tell you in one word— 
nothing. But perhaps that is being unfair 
to Mr. Acheson. He has sent some notes. 
In fact, I believe he is employing some total 
diplomacy. We find Secretary of State, Dear 
Acheson, who would not turn his back on 
Alger Hiss, turning his back upon two of 
our young men in uniform—two young men 
who are being held by the Communists— 
the same Communists whom the traitor, 
Hiss, was serving. 

Now are these two young men worth more 
than Harvard-accented notes and powder 
puff diplomacy—those men who were cap- 
tured while proudly wearing the uniform of 
this Nation? The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Truman says there is nothing wrong 
in the State Department; that everything 
is just fine; that if anyone hears of anything 
wrong, just call him collect and he will per- 
sonally take care of things. 

Mr. Truman, your telephone is ringing. A 
sailor and a marine are calling—calling from 
a prison somewhere deep inside of Com- 
munist China. They’re homesick, lonely, 
and maybe a little afraid. Answer your tele- 
phone, Mr. Truman, it will be interesting to 
hear what you have to say. They haven't 
heard an American speak for 18 months. 
Mr. Truman, they are getting a busy signal 
on your line. They will call again—when 
you are through with Acheson, Jessup, Lat- 
timore, and Service. 

During Teddy Roosevelt's first term of of- 
fice a Tangiers bandit named Raisuli cap- 
tured an American citizen named Perdicaris 
with the apparent approval of the Tangiers 
Government. Teddy Roosevelt ordered his 
Secretary of State to send the following mes- 
sage: “Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, that kind of a policy 
would regain our lost prestige among the 
nations of the earth and would actually 
insure peace. 

Why is it that wherever it is in the world 
that our State Department touches the red- 
hot aggression of Soviet communism there 
is heard a sharp cry of pain—a whimper of 
confusion and fear? 

Others in the world have ears to hear with 
as well as those of us in America. And it 
must be to them, as it is to us, the sound 
of a whining indecision that echoes around 
the world and robs us today of the great 
heritage of courage and might that your an- 
cestors and mine—and you i 
established with grit and guts 

Why must we be forced t 
face of communism 
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our courage, our determination, and our 
intelligence? 


That is not what America wants. We are 
not t, nor are we afraid. What we need 
in Washington is someone to express the 
resolute determination of the people of the 
U ed States to back down no further, to 
f ck with the weight of skill, intelli- 
gence, courage, and the truth that is ours. 
We can as a country no longer stand idle 
as the prancing mimics of the Moscow party 
line sell us short. The days of dilettante 
are running out on Mr. Acheson 
his fancy comrades of the Kremlin. 
igared phrases in a British accent are fine 
for Washington teas. But this is not a tea 
party. Put some rien with grass-roots com- 
mon sense in charge of the State Department 
and then watch America go. It is peace we 
want and peace we can have. Peace with 
courage and with honor. 

But we cannot have that peace if the policy 
of this Nation continues to be shaped by 
those who are either disloyal to this Nation 
or half-hearted in their loyalty—and remem- 
ber that a Communist-minded individual 
strategically placed in a State Department 
position is much more dangerous than an 
A-bomb, An A-bomb will kill thousands of 
people, but a Communist-minded State De- 
partment officer in a key position whose dis- 
loyalty is hidden by Presidential flat can 
enslave this Nation. 


diplomacy 





Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “It’s Time To Cool Him Off,” 
published in the Lancaster (Pa.) Intelli- 
gencer Journal of April 19, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


It’s Time To CooL, Him Orr 


We predict hard sledding for Postmaster 
General Donalgison, and rightfully so. 

His order, of yesterday, cutting mail serv- 
ice is ridiculous, to say the least. 

The simple fact of the matter is that Mr, 
Donaldson has a mad on at Congress, and 
so he’s going to take it out on all the people. 

He may get away with it, but we doubt it. 

We look for mail service to be restored to 
normal, posthaste, as soon as Congress has 
a chance to get into action, as well as the 
citizens. 

It seems to be a well-established fact that 
the Post Office Department has not been, in 
recent history at least, efficiently run. There 
is no evidence that Mr. Donaldson has done 
any better in this respect than his prede- 
cessors. 

So Mr. Donaldson asked Congress to in- 
crease rates, to take care of the Department’s 
deficiency. Congress in effect has said thus 
far, put your house in order before you ask 
for increased rates. 

Then Mr. Donaldson sought to erase the 
deficit through a deficiency appropriation, 
which has been the usual procedure. Con- 
gress balked again, as it did in considering 
the appropriation for the 1951 fiscal year. 

Now Mr. Donaldson is mad. 


He’s going to show Congress. And the 
people, too. 

We are for economy in Government. And 
we are against those who preach economy, 
and then holler their heads off when some 
one in the Government economizes. 

We may seem to be doing that very thing 
right now. But we are not. 

We are complaining because Mr. Donaldson 
has chosen to reduce mail service rather 
than reorganize his department and, in so do- 
ing, put it on a paying basis. For it is a 
business, a big business, a monopoly, if you 
please, and as such, in these times, at least, 
it could and should be made to operate 
evenly, if not show a profit which, it would 
seem, would be legitimate in view of the serv- 
ices rendered, up until yesterday. 

Another thing we do not like, and do not 
think is good business, is cutting service 
when the need is for greater service. The 
bus companies seem to have the idea, here- 
abouts, that the way to get business is to 
reduce service and raise fares. 

But it won’t work, we fee! certain. 

In the case of the Post Office Department, 
the reduced service will undoubtedly turn 
postal business to the telegraph and tele- 
phone companies. And that will happen 
without a rate increase. 

So, as we see it, Mr. Donaldson is cutting 
off his nose to spite his face. 

What Mr. Donaldson should do is re- 
organize his Department on a businesslike 
basis, increase service and reduce rates, and 
he wouldn’t have to go running hat in hand 
to Congress every couple of days for defi- 
ciency funds. 

And he soon would be breaking even, or 
showing a profit, if he chose to do so, 





Congressman Dollinger’s Preliminary 
Report to His Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
half-way mark of the second session of 
the Ejighty-first Congress has been 
reached. At this time, I wish to make 
a@ preliminary report to my constituents, 
and at the close of the session, I shall 
make a complete one. 

My efforts for a strong Federal rent- 
control bill have been unceasing. In 
November 1949, I wrote the President, 
urging that he make a recommendation 
in his next message to Congress that 
rent controls be extended at the expira- 
tion of the present law in June 1950. 
In that letter I stated: “Rent controls 
are a vital necessity to us, and to end 
such controls in 1950 would cause dire 
hardship and extremely disastrous re- 
sults.” The President thereafter recom- 
mended extension of the Federal rent- 
control law. 

When the plan for the New York 
State rent control law was announced, 
I spoke out against it, saying that it 
would be only another spineless attempt 
by New York State to regulate the vital 
matter of rent control, and would not 
provide adequate safeguards against in- 
creases and evictions. We find that the 
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New York State law indicates that no 
increases can be applied for before pp. 
cember 1, 1950. This provision sticks oy; 
like a sore thumb, and we know it might 
possibly mean that increases wil] }, 
granted and tenants exploited. It also 
shows that there is still great nec 
Federal rent control. Recogniz ‘ing th 2 
need to give tenants the protection thoy 
must have, I shall continue to do ey 
thing within my power to assist 
The question of extension of FP 
rent control is now before the H. 


440 Uo? 


Committee of which I am a member 17 


saCL 1 


will make my views known and urge such 
extension. I believe that a strong Poy. 
eral rent control law is essential to the 
welfare of the people, and shall cop. 
tinue my efforts toward passage of the 
bill. 

FEPC has been one of my strong ob. 
jectives, and I have fought for it. no: 
only this year, but for many years past, 
I need not reiterate my stand, for yoy 
know that I firmly believe in the prin. 
ciple that all people are entitled to em. 
ployment, and that discrimination is yn- 
American. On February 22, 1950, when 
the measure finally came up for debate in 
the House, I was present to fight for 
FEPC. I hoped for the long-awaited vic- 
tory. However, the McConnell Amend- 
ment, sponsored by a Republican from 
Pennsylvania, was introduced. That 
substitute bill was bad enough, but then, 
due to the coalition of Dixiecrats 
Republicans—amendment after ame 
— was offered to further cripple the 

ill. 

The measure that was finally before vs 
for a vote was such a spineless, worth- 
less, toothless thing that it made a mock- 
ery of FEPC. I could not compromise 
a principle nor rest short of the goal I 
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had aimed for during the years. Th 
friends of FEPC know who has stood the 
test. I pledge that I will continue the 
struggle until the American people have 
a strong FEPC which will assure equal 
opportunity in employment to all— 
without discrimination because of 
color, religion, or national ancestry. 

My efforts in behalf of our postal 
workers continue. The orders of the 
Postmaster General, curtailing delivery 
and other essential postal services have 
caused grave concern both to posia 
workers and the people of the Na 
whom they serve. I sent a vigorous pr‘ 
test to the President and the Postmaster 
General, demanding that the orders he 
rescinded at once. I stated: 

Our postal employees deserve commenda- 
tion—not threats to their livelihood, when 
we consider the fine record they have 
achieved through the years. 


I pointed out that there was no justi- 
fication for this destruction of our fine 
postal system, and that a rescission of 
the orders was imperative. 

I am very anxious that our — 
receive from our country all the bene:ts 
care, and consideration to which th 1ey 
are entitled. I was pleased to have the 
opportunity to vote in favor of the bill 
providing for 16,000 additional beds 
veterans’ hospitals. I have strongly P 
tested cuts in Veterans’ Administrat n 
hospital staffs and other services, and 
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stwavs have our veterans’ welfare at 





Whi aiwe, ‘ 
jew ho arms race in the Middle East has 
r ‘serious problem to all of us who 
-h to preserve peace—for we have 
earned that a conflagration in any part 
of the world today endangers all na- 
As soon as the news broke that 
rncland was rearming the Arab States, 
r protested to the Secretary of State, 
sin out that our assistance to Eng- 
‘eo us an unwitting participant 
» threat against the new State of 


I maintained that the threats 

id round” were very real, and 

Israel was the potential target of 

) States; that the United States 

» it clear that the security of 

| is our concern, and that we will 
t upon 1t. 

in a personal interview 

cretary Acheson, I protested the 

tion by the State Department. 

on that meeting, Drew Pear- 

column of April 2, quoted me 


shipments keep up, the Arabs 
have a preponderance, and 
mean war,” said Representative 
f New York. “Unless the British 
ited States should lift its em- 


, 
iel, 


f tually 


The new state of Israel, fighting for 
l ainst terrific odds, needs our 
) aS a democracy, and I shall con- 
ie to ask necessary protection for 


The people of Ireland should be al- 
i to govern themselves, and should 
independent. I introduced House 

solution 529 which would assist the 

people of Ireland to establish their com- 
plete independence, and be given the op- 

’ to settle, by a majority vote 

ople, how she wishes to be gov- 

erned. Thereafter, I spoke in commit- 
tee | favorable consideration of the 
n before it in this regard. 

erest in democracy is sincere 

and Ireland, who helped us 
much in our fight for freedom and in 
building of our own great Nation, 
must be given proof that we are stand- 

ng by her at this critical time. 
Claiming that the Government of the 
tes has permitted the resur- 

{ German fascism, antisemitism, 
m and cartels, and has failed 

mi bly in promoting democracy in 

G many, I introduced House Resolution 

+13. This provides for a full and com- 

investigation and study of the 
n military government in Ger- 
and the civilian administration 
cceeded it, with particular ref- 
to the extent to which they have 
d or encouraged the reestablish- 
ment of cartels, the resumption of power 

y tormer Nazis, the resurgence of fas- 

Cism and antisemitism and the rebuild- 

ir { German military strength. 

is no excuse for the failure of 

1 States High Commissioner for 
G ny—John J. McCloy—to delay the 
n of death sentences of the top 

r criminals imposed at Nurem- 

[I have called upon him several 

) obey the mandate given him, 


Ul LICL } 
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insisting that a further delay is a trav- 
esty upon American justice. Our failure 
in this regard is a shining example of 
how quickly we are forgetting the un- 
speakable crimes of the Nazis. 

I know that excise taxes are strongly 
objected to by my constituents, and Iam 
doing all I can to bring about their re- 
peal. Iam hopeful that we will soon be 
given the opportunity to vote for the re- 
peal of all of them. 

There are many others matters in 
which you are interested, which are too 
numerous for me to cover in this report. 
I wish that it were possible to discuss 
them all. 

The problems and opinions of my con- 
stituents are of primary interest to me. 
So that they may receive proper atten- 
tion, I maintain a congressional office 
at 938 Simpson Street, Bronx, which is 
open daily, where the people of the 
Twenty-fourth District of New York are 
welcome to discuss matters of interest to 
them. It is my wish to serve them to the 
best of my ability, and they may rest 
assured that my earnest efforts in their 
behalf will continue. 





Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
regarding the curtailment in postal serv- 
ice from the Idaho Falls Post-Register. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

As THEY LOOK—ANpD as It Looks To THEM 

Question of the week: “Do you believe re- 
ducing postal expenditures is the right step 
towards Government economy?” 

Dean C. Ekstrom, 169 East Eighteenth 
street: “I don’t think so. The postal service 
is the most important part of the Govern- 
ment. It not only helps the people in the 
United States but is a great comfort and 
necessity to our people’ overseas.” 

Bud Jensen, 1353 June Street: “They 
should never change postal service, specially 
now that it’s doing more good than ever 
before. It would upset the whole business 
world, because all business houses are set up 
as to be dependent of postal service.” 

Jay Griggs, 1275 Sage Avenue: “If the Gov- 
ernment cuts the postal service it will put 
men out of work, People out of work is one 
of the first signs of depression. There should 
be a way of cutting expenditures without 
taking jobs.” 

Ada Baker, Irwin, Idaho: “I think there are 
many other places that would be more suit- 
able to cut expenditures such as having less 
Government employees. It wouldn’t really 
bother me but so many people depend on mail 
service.” 

Mrs. J. D. Lowder, 143 North Third West, 
Rigby: “The postal department is one part of 
the Government functions that should be 
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left alone. This service causes no unneces- 
sary expenditure as far asI can see. Iam on 
& new one delivery a day route now and would 
sure hate to see any less service.” 

Mrs. Jack Hart, Rigby: “I would rather they 
cut postal service than have to pay more for 
stamps and money orders. One delivery is all 


they get in the country and is all that is 
necessary.” 





Danger in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave, 
I am inserting in the Recorp an editorial 
from the May 1950 issue of the Jewish 
Forum, a magazine of wide circulation 
published in New York, which discusses 
the dangerous situation in the Middle 
East realistically: 

A DIaABoOLIcCAL SCHEME AND OuR STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

The Economist of London, a weekly review, 
stated in an article on Jordan, Israel, and the 
Arab World, that it was most likely that the 
Hashamite Kingdom of Jordan and Arab 
Palestine would eventually become one and 
that, as King Abdullah always relies on the 
Arab Legion to maintain himself in power, 
without its support, he could not keep his 
throne for a week and realizes that he owes 
his position to the British “who are responsi- 
ble for building up, training, maintaining, 
and financing the legion.” 

Hence, it is obvious that the so-called peace 
negotiations, almost reaching fruition, be- 
tween Jordan and Israel, were merely a blind 
to learn how much Israel was ready to con- 
cede in order to attain peace, so that British 
Bevin might estimate how much to demand 
of Israel by way of the threat of the British 
concocted and controlled Mufti’s Arab League 
and of the heavy armament Great Britain 
has been introducing among the Ara 
chat might be prepared for the second round, 
in the hope of recapturing all of Palestine 
and the Arab world under British suzerain 
All else is camouflage. Abdullah’s surrender 
to the Arab League was a foregone conclusion 
as soon as Britain thought the time ripe. 

Handing over “Arab” Palestine to Abdullah 
is tantamount to turning it over to the 
British. Is there any legal or logical reason 
why Jordan should be permitted, by a mere 
unilateral declaration, in view of the UN 
resolution of November 29, 1947, or any sub- 
sequent events, to annex “Arab” Palestine 
and thus become a constantly threatening 
thorn in Israel’s sides? 

The chief disappointment, however, is the 
agreement with this diabolical scheme mani- 
fested by our State Department. 












When will it recognize that America’s 
acquiescence to the British Foreign Office 
conspiracies is entirely out of harn y with 
American interests? These demand a strong, 
democratic, and industrialized Middle East, 
not a Middle East eroded and milked dry 


by the greedy appetite of British colonialism. 
The willingness of certain influential mem- 
bers of our State Department to follow the 
British line wherever it happe! l 





surely is as fit a subject fo essional 
investigation as was the hose 
other men who were fascl ed | the Com- 
munist idea and who have done much 








oe 
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incalculable harm through their influence 
in the making and carrying out of Ameri- 
can policy. 


Whether consciously or uncone 
sciously, a subversion of our policy in favor 
of the British is quite as dangerous to our 
welfare as one in favor of the Communists. 

This entire issue ought to be brought out 
i the open for discusison on the floors 
of C re where it would be brought to 
the attention of the country that these 
Bi h gifts to the Arab feudal lords are 
actually being paid for by the tax moneys 
of Americans. Surely our citizens have a 
richt, through their elected representatives 


in Congress, to know what is transpiring and 
to demand an accounting. Is it not unfair 
and even fantastic to expect the innocent 


citizens of America to pay taxes ultimately 
to be used for the support, by arms, of Arab 
chauvinism or British colonialism? 





Seaway Run-Around 


EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial from the 
Watertown Daily Times of May 6, 1950: 

SEAWAY RUN-AROUND 

We are in the process of another hearing 
on the St. Lawrence seaway project in Wash- 
ington. This time the hearing is before the 
House Committee on Public Works. This is 
the former Rivers and Harbors Committee. 
We can recall back in the early 1920’s, when 
Wallace Dempsey, of Lockport, was chairman 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, it was 
holding hearings on the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. The late Luther W. Mott then repre- 
sented this district in Congress. 

Death takes its toll but, other than that, 
the cast that appears each year for the sea- 
way hearing, whether it be before a Senate 
or a House committee, is very much the 
same. Of course Cabinet officials change s0 
far as personnel is concerned but their posi- 
tion is always very much the same. They 
are for the seaway. The arguments ad- 
vanced each year do not vary greatly. Most 
of the committee members, Senators and 
Congressmen, have heard them often before, 
Although we dislike to say it, the chances 
are they will hear them often again. 

The current hearing is being held in the 
last few months of the Eighty-first Congress. 
No one expects that a seaway measure can 
be passed this year. So the current seaway 
bill will die with the Eighty-first Congress. 
That means that they must be introduced 
once more in the Eighty-second Congress, 
And that means another hearing, perhaps 
two more hearings, one before the Senate 
committee and another before the House 
committee with most of the same witnesses 
and most of the same testimony. 

We are optimistic enough to believe that 
the St. Lawrence seaway will sometime be- 
come a fact. We: ppreciate that these hear- 
ings, year after year, at least have an educa- 
tional value. Certainly we detect increas- 
ing support for the project. But if Mr. Tru- 
man is so strong for the seaway as he indi- 
cates he is, we wish he would do something 


about it. There may be something to the 
Dew charge that the Truman administrae 
t 1 talk but weak on action. 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Adroit Maneuver”, published 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer of April 
21, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ApvroIr MANEUVER 


We have preached economy in the opera- 
tion of government just as earnestly and in- 
sistently as we know how. 

So we are in no position to yelp, now that 
the head of the big service department of 
the Federal Government, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Jesse M. Donaldson, has announced an 
economy move which will affect the conveni- 
ence of practically every citizen and the con- 
duct of a great many businesses, but which 
the Nation can withstand without any peril. 
In fact we would applaud Donaldson’s ac- 
tion in ordering reductions of postal services, 
including mail deliveries, if we thought for 
a moment that this was a genuine, sincere 
economy measure, and would be a lasting 
one. 

But we don’t t*ink it was. 

We doubt that Donaldson’s order will be 
put fully into effect, or if it is, that it will 
stay very long in force. 

We think Donaldson’s action was a bu- 
reaucratic squeeze play, pure and simple. 
From the timing of the Postmaster General’s 
order, and because any resultant economies 
will not be proportionate to the service re- 
ductions ordered, it is apparent that this 
maneuver was designed to put pressure on 
Congress to restore Post Office Department 
budget cuts. y 

That’s an old and transparent bureaucratic 
trick, cutting governmental services in the 
very way that will affect the public most di- 
rectly and most adversely when the heat is 
on for economy in Government. 

We think a couple of circumstances sup- 
port our viewpoint in this matter. Notice, if 
you please, that Donaldson’s order for re- 
ductions in mail deliveries to homes and 
businesses went beyond the reductions sug- 
gested by the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee when it recommended cuts in Donaldson's 
budget. The scope of the service reductions 
ordered by Donaldson amounted almost to 
an arrogant taunt of the House committee, 
as if it didn’t know what it was talking about 
in the field of Post Office Department finances. 

Note, too, that the Post Office Department 
admitted yesterday that it could not estimate 
how much money could be saved by the 
service reductions Donaldson ordered. If the 
Postmaster General's order had been a simon 
pure economy move, it would have been 
based squarely on an intelligent calculation 
of how much money needed to be saved and 
of exactly how much would be saved 
by the stipulated cuts in service. 

If the Post Office Department were as 
deeply concerned with economy as it would 
like to have people believe, it would start 
by overhauling the notoriously wasteful, in- 
efficient and outdated internal management 
of the Department. 

The pattern for making sound and lasting 
economies wf «id down by the Hoover 
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Commission. But little or nothing hag poor 
done to bring about the adoption of the 
Commission’s recommendations. Ang {,, 
that Congress must accept its share of th, 
blame, for : ongress has shown no zeal ed 
fundamental economies and substantive jm. 
provements in the Post Office Departmey 
operations, 

We will cheerfully accept reductions ty 
mail service if the Post Office Dep artment 
as an earnest of good faith, will make the 
internal economies it so badly needs. Eve ‘a 
privately owned business which Mr, Try. 
man’s socio-economic planners have labeled 
as a monopoly couldn't stay out of the req 
over one fiscal year if its management policies 
and operating practices were no more 


progressive than those of the Post Office, 








Too Clever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I insert what 
I consider a very pertinent editorial 
which appeared in the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun on Saturday, May 
6, 1950, entitled “Too Clever,” dealing 
with and exposing the President's con- 
troversial Reorganization Plan No, 12, 
which would abolish the office of the 
National Labor Relations Board's inde- 
pendent General Counsel. 

The President’s purpose is an attempt 
to repeal a portion of the Taft-Hartiey 
Act, under the guise of the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendation. The Hoover 
Commission’s reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment made no such recommendation. 

The editorial follows: 


Too CLEVER 


A number of the 21 Government reorgani- 
zation plans President Truman sent to Con- 
gress on March 15 are in serious trouble. 

That is regrettable. If Congress rejects 
any of these plans for picayune political rea- 
sons it will be a blow to hopes for economy 
and efficiency through the good work of the 
Hoover Commission, 

But Mr, Truman can’t put all the blame 
Congress, 

He, himself, introduced considerat.o! 
other than efficiency and economy int me 


of these plans—notably, the controversial 
plan No. 12. 

That’s the one which would abolish the 
office of the National Labor Relations boarcs 
independent general counsel and divice 5s 


functions between the Board and its ‘ a 
man, who would become chief adminiswa- 
tive officer of the NLRB. 

There, in effect, Mr. Truman is m z a 
too-clever attempt to repeal an im} nt 
section of the Taft-Hartley Act. C 
in that law, made the general couns* 
pendent, on the sound theory th he 
NLRB’s judicial and prosecuting {un 
should be separated. 

The Hoover Commission did not ! 
mend abolition of the general counts 
office. 

The nonpartisan Citizens’ Committ 
the Hoover Report has refused to take a | 
tion on plan No. 12, pointing out t 
“raises issucs which are not wholly 0! 


e for 








but are matters of national, politi- 


cal, and mic policy.” 

In f the citizen’s committee gave out- 
. val to only 9 of the President’s 
9) erting that some of the others 
’ Toover Commission objectives 


few go beyond them. 
2 is due to come up in the Senate 
It seems probable that at least 
Senat the constitutional majority re- 
1 vote to kill it. If so, Mr. Tru- 
thank himself and the labor-union 
are backing this scheme for 
ft-Hartley repeal under the guise 

zation, 


ay who 





Soil Conservation Service Commended for 
Work in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
it often falls to our lot as representa- 
tives of the people of our respective dis- 
;, to prod or criticize various agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. On this 
occasion it is a real pleasure to do just 
the opposite—to give credit where I be- 
lieve credit is fairly and honestly due. 

tecently I received a letter from my 
friend, Marvin F. Schweers, State Con- 

vationist for Wisconsin, who is in 
charge of the work conducted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Soil Conservation Service in my State. 
That letter presented a picture of real 
cooperative accomplishment. It related 
that 61 of Wisconsin’s 71 counties have, 
ir dance with State law, been cre- 
oil conservation districts. These 
61 districts have undertaken a wide va- 
ri of projects under expert guidance 
to control and prevent soil erosion, thus 
the precious topsoil of Wis- 
CO! h larms, 
I was pleased to note that every one of 
counties in the Second Congres- 
nal District of Wisconsin is organized 
nd ively functioning as a soil con- 
ion district. The soil conservation 
wi k h “taken” in an effective and 
healthy manner. Farmers are respond- 





h vill 


lr n all-important effective educa- 
{ program. There is no coercion, 
The work is entirely voluntary. The pri- 
m ponsibility rests with the farmer 
himself, This sound approach unques- 


tionahly accounts for the encouraging 

progress which has been made. 
Last year, under the direction of Mr. 
and Charles Skaife, district 
/nservationist for my home county of 
Waukesha, I had the opportunity to view 
ne of the projects in progress first- 


I It was a worth-while experience, 
I hope to be able to repeat else- 

in the Second Congressional Dis- 

l year, 

mpanying Mr. Schweer’s letter to 


me Was & Copy of his statement to his 

conservation district supervisors, 
commenting on their reports to him and 
the progress of the conserva- 
“Ci program in Wisconsin during 1949, 
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I submit it herewith in order that it may 
be available to my colleagues and to 
other interested persons: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Soin CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Madison, Wis., May 1, 1950. 
To: Soil conservation district supervisors. 
From: M. F. Schweers, State conservationist. 
Subject: 1949 soil conservation district an- 
nual reports. 

Rather than acknowledge each of your 1949 
annual reports individually we are again 
sending you a general statement in lieu of 
separate letters. In this we are reviewing 
progress made in 1949 as it relates to you 
supervisors and the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and touching upon your plans for 1950. 
We would also like to comment on some 
events of this year which have a direct bear- 
ing on the affairs of your district. 





REPORTS FOR 1949 HIGHLY INFORMATIVE 

In general, last year’s district reports top 
those of previous years in terms of interest 
and completeness. Many were mimeo- 
graphed. We understand copies were sent 
to district cooperators, agricultural leaders, 
and others interested in soil and water con- 
servation. 

A number of the reports contained excel- 
lent statements from the supervisors. In 
instances the chairman or 


some 
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of the governing bodies. Some of the phi- 
losophies expressed presented entirely new 
ideas on how to develop in more people an 
appreciation of our land and water resources 
and persuade them to do something about 
it. 

Another interesting feature of the reports 
was the indication that supervisors are defi- 
nitely formulating policies and directing ac- 


tivities in their districts. That’s your job 
and more power to you. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 1949 
During the past 3 months either Assistant 


State Conservationist Raymond Brown or 
Edwin Hill, with field personnel of the Service 
and others, met with each of the district 
governing bodies in the State. At these 
meetings you reviewed accomplishments 
made in your district during the year. You 
compared these attainments With goals you 
had set for the year at a meeting held dur- 
ing mid-winter of 1948-49. Some districts 
went over the top on their goals while others 
fell a little short. 

In all district reports you indicated you 
were more than satisfied with production 
for 1949. The goals set for the year were 
ambitious We realize that everyone 
worked hard enough and would have topped 
them had weather and soil conditions been 
right. 

Following is a table showing State 


ones. 


goals 







































secretary for 1949, the year’s accomplishments, the 
wrote the introduction while others con- percentage of goals attained, and totals to 
tained brief letters written by each member date: 
connie i _ — . - =: 
Activity Unit | Goal so n= | Percent | I to 
| Cu | 
Sy MOON Do sccecicctieenstcnsiinintciatieias ne | 485, 1 583, 7 ] 8, 208 l 
pemmerpectennnanerrens + aaa on aan | aoe F ee 
Pasture improvet ee ae ee oe es lf lf 17! 1 ( 20 
Voodland management.................. | |) mn) | f “ l $2,519 
SN tin cai si neta Drees mentindie CRieuinacse 1, 486 | 1,851 | ] 14, 649 
Terraces and diversions................-..- Mil ‘ | 18.0 | 2 1, 746. 2 
CE GE eindakesncckcdhokmmibeneannn Lit Risa 748 688, 9 9 2. 089, 820 
en drains inunnee Miles ; 9 l 
Prevention of grazing damage.......-....| Aces...) 10.076 | 46, 187 | | 12,8 
Permanent structures. . .ccbcccccccccacess Num —_ 24 l ) 
POMIDOTETY SERUCUUITCS.. .cccccccceccececcse d t 7 l 
Waterways and outlets_.......... aiacaal z & ( 1, Of ] 448, OND 
Farm plans and replans.................- Number.....-| 2 2, 268 { 19, 08 
As you fully understand, we do not main- leadershi spearheadi1 this a on 
tain detailed records on practices such as the Stat ve 
changes in land use; influence on farmers to GOALS For 1986 
increase purchases of liming and fertilizing dias aaah rales Ss 
materials; improved rotations; etc. How- Before setting 1950 goals, you 
ever, these are considered at the time con- apprals d the total amount of w 
servation plants are developed with the farm Of your district are ready to put into effect 
family and are written up as part of the speci- ‘this year. To provide farmers with nece 
fications. Furthermore, these soil-conserva- tec hni al ¢ sistance, it was estimated that it 
tion measures in general do not require on- would take up to five times as many tech- 
the-farm assistance in their establishment. nicians per district as we can make 
According to your reports service person- his relates only to the type of a 
nel worked with the Extension Service on 4 nished by the Soil Conservation Servic 
numerous education and information activi- You supervisors indicated in virtuall; 
ties. They appeared on programs for tours, ant — sey oe that whe Erst WOrk pri 
demonstrations, and general and special Should be laying out planned } ictices ON Unt 
meetings. They prepared news stories and 18nd. This work is very seasonal and in view 
presented radio broadcasts of limited manpower availa ale you developed 
We were pleased to note the extent of the YOUr work plans so th ce } . 
informational program as it affected groups Me! will devote full time to it ¢ : 
other than farmers. The homemakers’ soil- SPFing § nd fall lay-ou ; 
conservation project in the rh were fferences of opini 
soil-conservation district is reg ity Ww In 1 
tirely new. Tours of edit cases to d coo} - 
bankers appeared very effective. Talks before tors was pl cate Tl - 
civic clubs, PTA, etc., should also make qa icing job involves calling upon your d 
definite contribution. cooperators to a t them in pl 
Virtually every report contained some in- layout program for the year; « 
formation on the youth-training | to speed up the ap} ition of | = 
being carried out in districts of the State. vise them on how they can get i t ro- 
Credit for this fine showing goes to the m; id help th ! 
county superintendents of schools, teachers, udgeted 
4-H Club leaders, the State soil-conservation 1d 1 With 
committee, and all others who Nave con- coming into the 
tributed to the program. We in the Service be more d 
were pleased to cooperate in this work. We croppi! ystems to coinci V these con- 
commend I. O. Hembre, of the State com- trol With 1 rd t t t quite a 
mittee staff, for his capable and enthusiastic number « | i ut 
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land capability inventories be the governing 
factor in determining these acreages rather 
than the historical bases. 

You gave both second and third priorty 
to farm planning for new cooperators and 
replanning farms which have been sold or on 
which acreage changes have been made. We 
agree with your viewpoints that cooperators 

ould assume more of the responsibility of 
getting their plans into effect. How to do 
this job presents a real problem. 

Whatever your decision on priorities might 
have been, your goals for the year were set 

ordingly. We all appreciate that condi- 

is, particularly weather, will alter the 
est of plans. However, we feel that by set- 
ing goals the local staff has something to 
toward. In our opinion each district 
uld hit at least 100 percent of its goals. 


SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT WORK PLANS 
FOR 1950 

We are very much interested in your dis- 
trict work plans for 1950. These were by far 
the be we have ever had an opportunity 
to review. We were especially pleased to 
note that these plans will permit our men 
to spend the maximum amount of their time 
working directly with farmers on the land. 
A minimum amount of their time will thus 
be spent in working with you supervisors, 
the Extension Service and others on admin- 
istrative matters, in conducting field demon- 
trations, in preparing news stories, in pre- 
senting radio broadcasts and in completing 
records and reports. By so doing, your local 
staff relieved of virtually all responsibili- 
ties other than planning and application. 

We are also gratified to note the number 
of agencies which are now participating in 
the district movement. In addition to the 
SCS and Extension Service, references are 
made in your reports to the Wisconsin Con- 
servation Department, State soil conserva- 
tion committee, vet trainers, FHA, vocational 
agriculture, PMA, and schools. 

Most of you supervisors have planned am- 
bitious educational programs for 1950. As 
we see it, this is as it should be. These pro- 
grams vary in accordance with interest with- 
in the district. Where a large number of 
applications for farm conservation plans is 
on file, supervisors generally are not giving 
emphasis to securing additional ones. More 
attention in these districts is given to meth- 
od and result demonstrations. Where ap- 
plications are limited in number, efforts will 
be made to increase this backlog. 

Most work plans revealed a definite trend 
toward having service personnel work with 
and through neighboring groups. With your 
encouragement and active participation we 
feel that working with neighbor groups pro- 
vides a medium whereby the soil-conserva- 
tion program can be stepped up. Our per- 

nnel who have used this approach find 

very effective. It may not immediately 
reduce time spent in farm-conservation 
planning but these men definitely report 
that farmers have a better understanding of 
their farm plans as a result of working to- 
gether as a group. Then, too, a group of 
neighbors working together in an area where 

il and water conservation practices have 

as yet been accepted can become much 

ore enthusiastic about adopting progres- 
methods, than can a single isolated 
family. In thinking of neighbor 

we believe the greatest benefit in 
his approach will in applica- 
practices and in follow-up. We sin- 
hope you will personally follow 
th on this procedure and offer sugges- 


n improving it. 


+} 
t 


COOPERATION WITH PMA 


As you no doubt know, the 1950 approe- 
priation bill for the Department of Agricul- 
ure, in the section dealing with the agricul- 


tural conservation program, administered by 


the Production and Marketing 


tion, contains the following 


Administra- 
statement: 


“That the county agricultural conserva- 
tion committee in any county with the ap- 
proval of the State committee may allot not 
to exceed 5 percent of its allocation for the 
agricultural conservation program to the 
Soil Conservation Service for services of its 
technicians in formulating and carrying out 
the agricultural conservation program and 
the funds so allotted shall be utilized by the 
Soil Conservation Service for technical and 
other assistance in such county.” 

There are three types of assistance PMA 
and SCS officials have agreed upon as being 
desirable in this cooperative undertaking. 
They are: 

(a) Furnishing needed data—especially 
about physical land conditions and the ef- 
fectiveness of various conservation prac- 
tices—for formulating and carrying out the 
agricultural conservation program for the 
county. 

(b) Laying out and supervising the in- 
stallation of conservation practices approved 
for assistance under the 1950 agricultural 
conservation program. 

(c) Assisting in training committeemen 
and association employees. 

Nineteen PMA county committees asked 
for assistance either of the “b” or “c’’ types. 
A representative of the State PMA office and 
a member of our SCS State office staff met 
with these committees. With the exception 
of two counties, one or more of you super- 
visors sat in on each of the 19 meetings held. 
Seventeen of the PMA committees completed 
agreements with the Service under the above 
authority. These are: 

Type “b”: Pepin, Pierce, Washburn, Eau 
Claire, Price, Rusk, Fond du Lac, Green Lake, 
Kenosha. 

Type “c”: Monroe, Sauk, Taylor, Clark, 
Calumet, Waukesha, Lincoln, Crawford. 

(All of the above are soil conservation 
districts excepting Kenosha County.) : 

We feel that this cooperation with the 
PMA offers some real possibilities. The “b” 
type of program appealed to most district su- 
pervisors since it provides extra assistance to 
farmers without taking any time of local 
staffs for training purposes. The “c” type 
program will require additional time of serv- 
ice personnel in instructing PMA trainees 
as to the “why’s, wherefore’s, and how’s” of 
various practices. However, most of this 
time is on-the-job training and productive 
accomplishments are thus made during the 
training period. In our opinion, the help 
contributed by PMA trainees plus the use of 
PMA funds for hiring local aids offsets the 
time utilized in this extra training work. 
Supervisors in general welcome the extra as- 
sistance in districts. 

Most of the training plans call for instruct- 
ing PMA employees on methods of determin- 
ing soil-erosion losses; familiarizing them 
with land capability inventories and the po- 
tentialities and limitations of various soils 
in the district; acquainting them with the 
various soil conservation practices; and plan- 
ning and laying out less complex practices 
such as grass waterways, strip-crop systems, 
etc. In a few instances, PMA employees 
are b ‘ng trained to plan, stake out, and su- 
pervise installation of simple drainage and 
terracing systems. 

Several supervisors expressed concern over 
the possibility of this program becoming a 
single practice affair. We assured these su- 
pervisors that we will make every effort in 
our training program to acquaint PMA em- 
ployees with the fact that a practical, effec- 
tive, and lasting conservation program must 
consider the entire farm as a unit. Various 
practices such as terraces or strip cropping, 
which influence the flow of water from one 
field, can have a direct bearing on what hap- 
pens to adjoining lands. In the same way, 
laying out a single field in a strip-cropping 
system without considering the entire farm 
could throw the cropping system, the fer- 
tility, the soil-erosion control, and the water 
retention or disposal programs out of bal- 


ance for the rest of the farm. No one prace 
tice can give the farmer protection against 
undue loss of soil and water. Full conserya. 
tion can be reached only through a com. 
bination of the practices needed according 
to land use capabilities and for the entire 
farming unit. 
EQUIPMENT 


Section 66.34 of the Wisconsin Statutes } 
been of real benefit toward stepping up a 
plication of certain soil-conservation prac. 
tices where heavy equipment can be us¢ 
advantage. As this act is rather short 
are quoting it for your convenience: 

“66.34. Soil conservation; private roads: 
Any county, city, village, or town by i 
erning body or through a committee desig 
nated by it for the purpose, may < a 
to do soil-conservation work on privately 
owned lands, but no such contract n 
volve more than $200 for any one person.” 

Many district governing bodies have taken 
advantage of this legislation. Supery; 
have contacted town chairmen and g I 
bodies have met with highway comm 
and made arrangements whereby equip: 
will be made available to farmers du 
out seasons. Several county board 
appropriated funds for the purchase 
patrols for use in soil-conservati 
These units, when not in use on soil-con 
vation work, are used by the highway depart 
ment in their regular road program. 

‘ By virtue of having trained operat 
because of the fact that road pat 


particularly well adapted to terrace and d 


version construction many more miles 
these practices can be installed thro 
use of this equipment. 

Quite a number of contractors hay 
become interested in soil-conservatio1 
This should be an inducement to st 
up production. 

MEETINGS OF SUPERVISORS 

A majority of district governing b 
the State hold regular meetings; eit! 
a once-every-2-months or a monthly 
A number of supervisors have told u 
at one time they thought the amou 
district business would not justify 1 
meetings. These same _ individuals 
since been attending scheduled meetin 
now wonder how they are going to ge 
job done without convening more 
Looks as though a supervisor's job is 
done. 

Just a few words about the recent series 
area meetings of district supervisor 
programs were set up with the idea of 
for-all participation. We were surely } 
at the response. Joint meetings of d 
governing bodies, where carried out 
work-group basis, have the enthusiastic 
port of participating supervisors. Th¢ 
called for the purpose of exchanging 
and experiences with the primary ot 
of improving district administration 
stepping up the establishment of p! 


i 


soil-conservation practices on the land 
OUTLOOK FOR STAFFING DISTRICTS IN 1 


At this time we are in no position t 
any commitments regarding the staf 
districts for the next fiscal year bes 
July 1. Our plans will be regulated by 
1951 appropriation. 

Four soil-conservation districts not pr 
viously staffed will have completed 
memoranda of understanding with th 
partment and the Soil Conservation S 
by July 1. We know that they are exp< 
some assistance. 

Irrespective of what our appropri 
may be, we will continue to provide the ! 
imum amount of assistance for fund 
pended. Our personnel will be assig! 
accordance with workloads. We shall 
the workloads for all soil-conservation 4 
tricts in the State and then pro rate ‘ 
manpower according to needs for ¢ 
district. 


+ 
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fore taking action to reduce any staffs 
4]] frst discuss this matter with govern- 
die s of districts involved. 
‘No matter what our appropriation may 
s icts will still be short handed. We 
would like to suggest that farmers do more 
work themselves and that other 
be called in to contribute wherever 
As we see it, soil and water con- 
n is the responsibility and obliga- 
many organizations, departments, 
‘duals. We in the Service hope 
that u ervisors will provide the leader- 
nin to muster and coordinate the many 
“that are available to participate in 
rtant and vital movement. 





IN APPRECIATION 











In ring this report we have only high 
lighte uny topics we would have liked to 
d ‘uss in more detail. Still it has become 
In ¢ sion, we want to express our sin- 
cere appreciation for the many courtesies and 
cplendid cooperation you have extended to 
us in the Soil Conservation Service. 


Sincerely yours, 
M. F. SCHWEERS, 
State Conservationist, 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE,_OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrcorp an article re- 
garding curtailment in postal service, 
from the New York Journal-American 
of April 20, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as i0110WS: 











Business BATTLES SLASH IN Maru; HEavy 


New York businessmen today were prepar- 
t rry to Washington their fight against 
the impending slash in mail deliveries. 
Estimating that the drastic cuts would 
c incalculable losses, representatives in 
t of publishing, printing, mail- 
order fling and direct-mail advertising 
l lans to appear at a Senate com- 
m hearing on postal rates. 
charged that the economy order of 
P r General Donaldson was a po- 
tical maneuver to win support for a Post 
artment plea for new rates with 
f nated yield of $150,000,000 per year. 
over the delivery curb was ex- 
y the Dress Manufacturers Board of 
rr Inc., 220 West Forty-second Street, 
ed out the garment district leans 
1 parcel post. 
he economy order to postmasters, 
| post would be received at post of- 
rép.m. At present, much parcel 
ived from garment-area houses 
in post Office, Eighth Avenue and 
rst Street, after that hour. 
riers have been thrown into a 
y the economy order, according to 
pper, president of the New York 


f 


i of the AFL Association of Letter 












Philip Le 


_Lepper estimated that 10 to 15 percent of 
ver carriers in the city would be fur- 

d r dismissed as a result of the econ- 
omics g9 into effect July 1. 


That would mean some 4,300 to 6,450 car- 
riers would be laid off. 

The seven postmasters in the city today 
were hard at work fitting their organizations 
into the pattern imposed by the economy 
order, called “the most drastic in the his- 
tory of postal service.” 

In the Manhattan-Bronx-Pelham districts, 
presided over by Postmaster Goldman, it was 
estimated that a considerable number of 
temporary workers would be affected by the 
first cutbacks, 





Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial 
and an article from the Wichita Beacon 
regarding the curtailment in postal 
service. 

There being no objection the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


CONGRISs SHOULD HAVE AVOIDED THE IMPAIR=- 
MENT OF POSTAL SERVICE BY OTHER APPRO- 
PRIATION ECONOMIES 
The Postmaster General, Jesse Donaldson, 

has keen forced to lay off 10,000 employees of 

the postal service, due to lack of funds with 
which to maintain the service at its present 
high level. Congress failed to give the Post 

Office Department the appropriation for 

which it asked. 

The result of these layoffs for lack of funds 
will seriously affect the service. It will be 
slowed up materially. Congress should have 
given the Postmaster General the appropria- 
tion that was needed. Money could have 
been saved from other less necessary and less 
essential appropriations. 

The Marshall plan appropriation could 
have been cut. Less money could have been 
earmarked for housing. Less could be spent 
by reorganization of Government agencies 
and bureaus. We could give less money to 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Chinese National- 
ists 

The United States postal service is the 
most efficient in the world. Postal employees 
give their lives to their work. They are 
underpaid. No Government employees are 
more faithful or render greater public serv- 
ice. Ten thousand of these conscientious 
workers should not be laid off to save money 
for less necessary purposes. 

We have the money. We do not appro- 
priate it wisely and rightly. Our postal serv- 
ice should be maintained at its present ef- 
ficiency and not be selected for economizing 
when economies could be made elsewhere 
without harm to the American public. 

Appropriation Committees can do as they 
see fit. They easily could have saved money 
in other ways, instead of refusing the Post 
Cffice Department the money it needs to 
prevent layoffs of devoted postal employees 
and deprive the American people of the postal 
service they need and for which they are 
taxed. 

Malt Service Is Repucep IN WICHITA 

Postmaster C. M. Fitzwilliam released a 
statement Thursday afternoon regarding 
changes in postal service, which are to be- 
come effective May 1: 

Window service at the main office will be 
provided between the hours of 8 a, m. and 
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6 p. m., Monday through Friday. All sub- 
stations will offer window service from 8 to 
5:30, except the airport branch and Plane- 
view which will close at 5 p. m. 

Saturday window service at all the sta- 
tions and main office will be from 8 a. m. to 
12 noon. 

Cuts in carrier service from 2 daily deliv- 
eries to 1 in the residential area, and from 
3 to 2 in the business area, will be ane 
nounced during the next 3 or 4 days. 

These changes will be put into effect dur- 
ing the next 30 days. 

Etective May 15, all bulk mailings of sec- 
ond, third and fourth class matter will be 
accepted for mailing only between the hours 
of 8 a. m. and 6 p.m. Third class matter 
having a time value no longer will be given 
preferential treatment unless it carries first 
class postage. 

Outgoing parcel post received by 6 p. m. 
will be distributed or dispatched promptly. 
Third class after 6 p. m. 

Fitzwilliam explained that first class mate 
ter will continue to be handled at night, 
but that the change eliminates such consid- 
eration for second, third and fourth class 
mail. 


Soviet Expansionism in Europe and Asia 


Since 1939 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing address given by Mr. William C. 
Bullitt at Georgetown University on 
March 31, 1950. No American has had 
a more brilliant record in diplomacy and 
especially in diagnosing the true nature 
of Soviet communism and prescribing the 
proper way to treat it. Tragically, our 
State Department ignored his advice and 
led our country and the world to its pres- 
ent perilous state. Nothing can be more 
useful, even at this late date, than to 
study the enemy we face, our own errors, 
and what to do now—under the guidance 
of a real master in the field of world 
affairs: 
SoviET EXPANSIONISM IN EUROPE AND ASIA 

SINCE 1939 

Soviet expansionism springs from the 
Communist creed: The Marx-Lenin-Stalin 
creed which denies God and claims to be 
based on science. It attributes all evil to 
private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. It teaches that the establishment of 
Communist dictatorship throughout the 
earth and the abolition of private ownership 
of the means of production will end all war 
and so improve the nature of all men in 
all nations that “the state will wither away,” 
and all men will live without a state in per- 
fect freedom and happiness. This is the 
utterly unscientific faith which, in the 
name of science, Communist-controlled gov- 
ernments teach as absolute truth to the 
children they control. They prepare the chil- 
dren to live and, if need be, to die for it. 
A large percentage of the children, having 
no other faith taugrt them, become be- 
lievers in the Communist creed, and, as 
Communist believers, offer their lives for 
their faith as gallantly as did the early 
Christians. They believe that they are fight- 
ing for the emancipation of all humanity 
from all evil. They think they serve eternal 
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The Comgnunist Party, to them, is 
n of the faithful. Their old testament 
the books of Marx and Engels; their 
ment, the works of Lenin and 
e the highest moral goal, ac- 
r creed, is to achieve the de- 
state following the es- 
Communist dictatorship 
earth, the highest moral 
man is to promote such dictatorship. 
ipreme moral end, they believe, justi- 
neans for its achievement, including 
d word given and broken, char- 
ssination, torture, murder, and 
the words of Lenin: “It is neces- 
* * to yse any ruse, cunning, un- 
method, evasion, concealment of 
h. * * * It is inconceivable that the 
viet Republic should continue for a long 
ide by side with imperialist states. 
nately one or the other must conquer. 
while a number of terrible clashes be- 
1 the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 

is inevitable.” 
mo of Soviet expansionism is the 
st creed. Many older Communists 
skeptical and disillusioned. But 
not dare to express disbelief. The 
are too terrible. So the old, how- 
sceptical, render lip service. But the 
your believe. And while the old die off, 
he young come on forever. In consequence, 
) long as mighty races and resources are 
ntrolled by Communists, there will be no 
» in this world. The aim of the Soviet 
and the other Communist- 
‘olled governments will continue to be 
conquest of the world for communism. 
Communists will not stop. They can 

ly be stopped. 

ulin sits in the Kremlin with members 
the Politburo, who compose his planning 
[ fer the conquest of the world. He pre- 
s; his attacks on a world scale as care- 


rnment 


as the commander in chief of an army 


prepares plans for his advances. He decides 
when and where to strike, and what forces 
will be needed to seize his objective. He is 
a careful and crafty leader who never takes 
great chances. He always remembers that 

physical strength of the Soviet Union 
is the most important factor in the spread 
of communism, and he does not risk destruc- 
tion of that primary source of strength. 

In 1939, Stalin controlled about 170,000,- 

) persons. Today he directs about 800,- 
000,000. The chief methods which he has 
employed in making this extraordinary ad- 
vance toward control of the entire human 
race have been the following: 

First. Easy war. For example, 17 days after 
Hitler had attacked Poland in 1939, when 
the Polish armies had been disrupted, Stalin 

tacked Poland and seized all of eastern Po- 

d. Similarly, in the Far East, after we had 
rized the military resistance of Japan, 
n, only 4 days before Japan surrendered, 
red war on Japan and seized Manchuria. 
Second. Occupation by the Red Army and 
lual imposition of absolute Soviet rule. 
was the method employed from 1945 
rd in Poland, Rumania, Hungary, and, 
th slight variations, in Czechoslovakia. 
effectiveness is demonstrated by the 
ll as commander in chief of the Polish 
my a marshal of the Soviet Union. 

Third. The method of the camel’s nose, 
You all remember the old story of the camel 
who was cold one night in the desert and put 
his nose under his master’s tent and per- 
suaded his master to let him keep it there. 
Soon afterward, the camel was inside the 
tent and his owner was out in the coid. 
That method, in 1940, was used by Stalin in 
taking over Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
First, under threats.of war and promises of 
peace, he persuaded the governments of those 
three little Baltic countries to accept the 
presence of Soviet garrisons at certain stra< 


tegic points. The Soviet. soldiers behaved 
themselves well, and many Balts believed 
their prospects for survival were good. 
However, when Stalin considered that the 
moment had come to close his hand on those 
countries, he closed it. He murdered or 
deported to death at slave labor his political 
opponents of all classes. He finally reduced 
his victims to a terrorized mass of despair- 
ing individuals -vhom he then compelled to go 
to booths and “vote” for Soviet-chosen candi- 
dates under penalty of losing their bread 
cards which were nothing more or less than 
permits to live. 

Fourth. Use of local Communist move- 
ments in areas where Communists have been 
strong enough to organize armed resistance 
to existing governments. The foremost ex- 
ample of the success of this method is, of 

ourse, China. By turning over to the Chi- 
nese Communists all the arms captured from 
the Japanese Army in Manchuria; by send- 
ing a few generals who were masters of strat- 
egy and tactics to plan the attacks of the 
Chinese Communists, Stalin succeeded in 
bringing the whole of continental China 
under Communist control. When he at- 
tempted to use the same method in Iran and 
Greece he met such determined opposition 
from thc United States that he allowed his 
local agents to be defeated—temporarily at 
least. ’ 

Fifth. Communist control or infiltration 
of nationalist independence movements in 
colonial countries. At the present moment 
Stalin is advancing by this method in Indo- 
china and at other points in southeast Asia. 

Sixth. Psychological warfare. 

Under this heading must be included two 
different methods of deceiving victims. 

A. The pledged word of the Soviet Union 
given and broken. Stalin lulls his prospec- 
tive victims to sleep by entering ‘into all sorts 
of pacts and agreements with * them—and 
breaks the agreements as soon as it becomes 
convenient for him to do so. Stalin’s viola- 
tions of the most solemn international agree- 
ments have exceeded in number similar viola- 
tions by Hitler. 

B. The deception of naive government offil- 
cials in all countries. We do not have to go 
further than our own country to observe 
Stalin’s notable achievements in this domain. 
Quite aside from Soviet agents in our Gov- 
ernment departments and atomic-energy or- 
ganization, we have had in Washington and 
throughout the world a number of Govern- 
ment officials who were not Soviet agents but 
served the Soviet Government as effectively 
as if they had been Soviet agents. You will 
all recall that from 1942 until 1947 our De- 
partment of State was bamboozled into treat- 
ing the Soviet Union as a “peace-loving de- 
mocracy.” Officials of our Government 50 
described the Soviet Union in a long series of 
documents. 

The Yalta agreements—including the 
secret one by which we promised Stalin con- 
trol of the great Manchurian ports of Dairen 
and Port Arthur and the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad—were signed during that period. 
They were one of the greatest triumphs of 
Soviet psychological warfare. Had we acted 
in accord with the national interests of the 
United States and of our faithful ally China, 
we would have done everything in our power 
to prevent the Soviet Union from entering 
the war against Japan, But our leaders had 
been bamboozled into believing that the 
Soviet Union would work with us cordially 
to produce a world of liberty and peace, and 
in addition had been fooled into believing 
that we would need Soviet help to defeat 
Japan. So we secretly sponsored Soviet 
domination of Manchuria and enabled Stalin 
to arm the Chinese Communists with the 
vast armaments of the Japanese armies. 

You will recall that officials of our Depart- 
ment of State had also been persuaded by 
Soviet propaganda to believe that the Chi- 
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nese Communists were “Mere agrarian py. 
formers who had no connection with yyp:. 
cow.” Our Government, acting on their aq. 
vice, attempted to compel the Chinese Goy, 
ernment to take Communists into the g 
ernment, and when Chiang Kai-shek refy¢, 
to do this, cut off all military supplies ; 
him for a period of nearly 2 years. Yoy ; 
remember that we refused his repeated p}oa: 
for a top-rank American general to orzanin 
the defense of China in the same mannm 
that top Soviet generals were organi 
attacks on Chinese independence. 
allowed China to slide into Stalin’s 
Similarly, the Yalta agreement wi 
to Poland resulted in the present 
control of Poland by the Soviet G 1m 
Much ink has been used by apologists 
the Yalta agreements in an attempt to) 
that what was wrong was not the acreen 
themselves, but the fact that the 


Union did not carry out the agreements 


This is as if a banker who had been appoin 
trustee of the fortune of a child should 
the funds entrusted to his care in a 
get-rich-quick scheme; and then when 
money was lost, plead that the trou! 
not with the trustees—who acce; 
Ponzi’s promise to pay 200 percent | 

but with Ponzi’s failure to carry 
agreement. The people of the United 5 
hire officials to work in the Departn 
State because they need experts to } 
complex world questions. The 

that Department are trustees of the 
interests of the American people, 
nost contemptible excuse that can | 

by or for them is that they meant well 
were “played for suckers.” 

There is a great moral difference be 
traitors and Soviet dupes. It is the 
ference that is recognized in law betv 
man guilty of murder and a man 
manslaughter. In the case of mans! 
there is no intention to commit tt 
But in both cases the victim ends up 
Soviet dupes may do as great harm t 
United States as Soviet agents. 

Seventh. Infiltration of respected 
izations: One of Stalin’s most e 
weapons to reduce resistance to his 
is, of course, infiltration of educati 
stitutions, scientific societies, welfare 
izations, and trade-unions by Soviet 
He managed to use this weapon so eff 
in both France and Italy that leade 
the great trade-unions of both of th 
tries was seized by the Communists 
a time it seemed that both countries 
be hopelessly paralyzed by Communist- 
strikes. At the present moment, th 
Communist members of the trade-un 
France and Italy have set up their 
ganizations; but the Communist-led | 
are still able to organize strikes of h 
mensions for purely political p' 
Fortunately for our own country, : 
for a time some of our labor leader: 
deceived as was our Government with | 
to the Communists, our great trade-u 
have either purged their ranks of ¢ 
nists or are in the process of purgin 
Stalin is having little success in our 
unions, and I think we should con 
ourselves on the patriotic qualities 
top labor leaders. I wish I could say 
about our professors, sonre of whom ‘ 
to be too educated for their brains. 


Eighth. The final weapon employed >Y 


Stalin to disintegrate opposition to ¢ 

nist advance is fear. Now that St: 

atomic bombs and plenty of bombers 
liver them to any spot in Europe, 4 
North America; now that he has Chi 
an ally and is increasing his military 
much faster than we are increasing 0u! 
propaganda has taken a new line—the I 
warning his opponents of all classes in! 


and in Asia that power is on his side anc that 


time is on his side and that, unless th 


sire to meet the fate which he accoras 


¢ 
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defeated opponents, they had better leave 
the camp of the United States and join the 
Soviet side. 
The fear which he is thus able to engender 
« been vastly increased by revelation of the 
eth ds which are now used by the Com- 
ts to break down and destroy human 
ality. You have all read recently in 
soapers Shipkov’s statement of the 
y simple methods used to break him 
.nd force him to make a false confes- 
) the Bulgarian Communist authorities. 
re sinister and horrible pressures are 
en the individual presents more re- 
_ The final method is that of narco- 
is. The victim in that case receives 
itities of drugs until he can be hypno- 
d so deeply that he can be deprived of all 
memory of the actual facts of his past life 
an de to believe in a new set of facts 
ted by his hypnotizer. Human person- 
y can thus be totally changed. No man 














e n any longer say that he is master of his 

r of his own actions and thoughts. If 
he falls into the hands of the Communists, 
he can be reduced to a puppet with a new 
personality invented by his hypnotizer. This 


. final horror—an unexampled triumph 
of s 1ism. To die in battle is nothing com- 
pared to the living death of personality un- 
der narco-hypnosis. Recently a French lady 
said to me: “We are all of us enjoying our- 
elves as much as possible in Paris since we 
know that within a few years we shall either 
destroyed by Soviet atomic bombs, or 
i, or hypnotized into new personalities.” 
hat is the state of mind which is growing 
in western Europe. 

We have now glanced at the Communist 
creed which underlies Soviet expansionism, 
nd at some of the methods employed by 

lin to achieve world conquest. Let us now 

ly at the attacks which armed 
sts are making at the present mo- 
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As we have already noted, they are advanc- 
ing by open warfare in Indochina, or—to be 
exact—in the eastern portion of Indochina, 
which is known as Viet Nam. The war in 
Viet Nam is one of the saddest that has ever 
been fought, for three-fourths of the troops 
of Ho Cni Minh, the Moscow-trained leader 


of the Annamites, who are fighting the 
French, and the forces of the Emperor Bao 
Dai, are not Communists but simple patriots 


who believe that they can achieve complete 
independence only by throwing the French 
and Bao Dai into the sea. Yet, in truth, 
the only result of such a victory would be 
that the Annamites would exchange the 
yoke of France—which has now become rela- 
tively light—for the terrible yoke of Stalin. 
The French, 3 years late, have given Viet 
Nam independence with the French Em- 
pire, retaining for themselves control over 
foreign relations and military affairs. To us, 
this seems a limited, almost nonexistent 
form of independence. Yet if the French 
were to withdraw now from Viet Nam, the 
country could collapse at once into the hands 
of the Communists. This is so because of 
the failure of the French to train Annamites 
for high administrative and military posts. 
The French reserved those posts for them- 
selves. They never built up in Viet Nam a 
native civil service comparable to the civil 
service which the British built up in India, 
In consequence, Bao Dai, if left to his own 
resources, could not find the men to staff 
efficiently the military and administrative 
ry of his country. 
For a period, the Annamites, who are 
igniy intelligent as well as patriotic peo- 
, Will be obliged to rely on the advice and 
‘tance of foreigners of some sort. They 
uld like to have Americans instead of 
ch running their army and their ad- 
nistration; but no American speaks their 
uage. The secondary language of Viet 
im is French, and so few Americans of 
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first-rate quality speak French adequately 
that it is hopeless to expect that thousands 
of efficient, French-speaking Americans can 
be found to go to Viet Nam. The Annamites 
would also like to have American troops re- 
place the 130,000 French troops now resist- 
ing the forces of Ho Chi Minh. Quite aside 
from other considerations, we have no such 
number of troops to spare. And we should 
be thankful that the French Army is fight- 
ing Ho Chi Minh in Viet Nam. They will 
probably have to meet stronger attacks in 
the near future. For the Chinese Commu- 
nists have now reached the borders of Viet 
Nam, and are passing arms and munitions to 
Ho Chi Minh. 

In consequence, unless Indochina is to fall 
into the hands of Stalin, we shall have to 
work with and through both Bao Dai and the 
French. If we fail to do so because some 
State Department dupe of Soviet psychologi- 
cal warfare takes the position that we must 
not give help to Viet Nam until all the French 
shall have left, we shall merely be handing 
the country by default to the Communists. 

If we let Indochina fall, Burma, Siam, and 
British Malaya—with its vast production of 
rubber and tin—will also fall. Then it will 
be India’s turn. 

At another point, the Communists are 
making small attacks preparatory to a great 
attack. The Chinese Communists for some 
time have been attempting to seize smail 
islands on the way to the great strategic 
island of Formosa. Formosa is still being held 
by the Chinese Nationalist Army which, just 
2 weeks ago, gave proof of its good morale by 
seizing a port on the mainland. If the 
Chinese Communists should capture For- 
mosa, Stalin’s forces would be within 250 
miles of the northern Philippines. It was 
from Formosa that Japan attacked and cap- 
tured the Philippines. Our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, headed by General Bradley, pleaded 
with President Truman to send munitions 
and equipment, as weil as economic aid to 
Formosa, and a few American officers to ad- 
vise regarding defense. Secretary of State 
Acheson opposed our military leaders, and 
persuaded President Truman to decide that 
we would continue to give no support to the 
Nationalists, do nothing toward preventing 
the fall of Formosa. That is our present 
policy. For the Philippines, the Department 
of State is preparing another Bataan. 

Recently Secretary Acheson announced 
that we must wage “total diplomacy.” And 
in San Francisco he intimated that if the 
Chinese Communists should commit aggres- 
sions against the countries of southeast Asia, 
they would find themselves in trouble with 
us. But his “total diplomacy” does not in- 
clude Formosa. He and his closest associates 
and friends have a vested interest in their 
own mistakes with regard to China. In any 
European parliamentary democracy, a minis- 
ter for foreign affairs who had tossed a 
great ally like China into the hands of Stalin 
would have been dismissed from his post. 
Mr. Acheson retains his office and turns his 
back on Formosa. 

In the Near East, Iran, with its huge oil 
production which plays such a large part 
in British economic life, is again threatened 
by Soviet-directed revolutionaries of the 
Tudeh party. They have a fertile field in 
which to work. The poverty among the 
peasants of Iran is so grinding that they are 
close to revolt. Unless the Government of 
the United States moves rapidly to alleviate 
the suffering in Iran, Stalin may soon add 
that ancient country to his long list of 
satellites. 

These, for the moment, are the areas in 
Asia where Stalin is pressing his advance 
strongly. But we cannot congratulate our- 
selves that even the situation in western 
Europe is satisfactory. 

In Italy, more than 20 percent of the 
workmen are unemployed, and the Commu- 
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nists, who gathered one-third of the votes 
at the last elections, are gaining in 
strength. 

In France, the government is far weaker 
than any French government before the 
Second World War, and its entire apparatus 
is riddled with Communists. Even the head 
of the French atomic research is a Com- 
munist. 

Great Britain is staggering toward another 
financial and economic crisis. In 1945 the 
British voted themselves a higher standard 
of living than, under existing world condi- 
tions, they could possibly earn. Today they 
can neither feed themselves nor defend 
themselves. 

Western Germany, under the pressure of 
unemployment, is beginning to listen to the 
Soviet propaganda which says: Side with 
the United States and you will have unem- 
ployment, underfeeding, shortage of raw ma- 
terials, a divided country and, finally, Soviet 
atomic bombs on your cities; side with the 
Soviet Union and you will have all the wheat 
and raw materials you want, no unemploy- 
ment, and a united Germany including the 
part that is momentarily Polish. Pastor 
Niemoeller, much admired by Americans, 
has now declared himself in favor of a united 
Germany even at the price of Communist 
rule. 

Moreover, the whole of western Europe is 
without defense, and everyone in western 
Europe knows it. Its cities cannot be pro- 
tected against Soviet atomic bombs except 
by our Air Force, which today is not strong 
enough for the task. To oppose the 123 
Soviet divisions, the French have 6, the Brit- 
ish say they can furnish 1, the Belgians 1. 
To have a chance to stop the Red Army for 
a few months, the European democracies 
would need from 50 to 60 divisions. Modern 
equipment for such a number of divisions 
would cost from 10 to 20 billion dollars. 
And most military authorities agree that no 
western European defense system can be 
effective unless both the western Germans 
and the Spaniards are included in it. 

When we began to give Marshall plan aid, 
and when we signed the Atlantic Pact, our 
object was to make western Europe a strong 
ally. We have succeeded only in keeping 
alive 17 picturesque, competing countries 
which cannot feed or defend themselves. If 
they would unite their economies by en- 
tering a European federation, they would be 
on the path to strength. But their govern- 
ments refuse to take any serious steps toward 
federation and our Government is making 
no effective effort to move them toward fed- 
eration. They feel confident that, even after 
1952, we will not stop our doles to them. 
And, indeed, we do not dare to stop for fear 
that they will all collapse into the hands of 
Stalin and be organized as Soviet satellites 
for his final attack on us. 

When will such an attack come? To that 
question I can, of course, give no definite 
answer. But I can give you my own opinion 
and the reasons for it. 

Today Stalin has atomic bombs and at 
least 350 long-range bombers capable of car- 
rying them to any spot in the United States. 
We have no radar warning net to detect the 
approach of his planes. We have only a frac- 
tion of the number of pursuit planes needed 
to make effective use of a warning net. The 
authoritative Finletter Commission in 1948 
recommended as a minimum for national se- 
curity 70 air groups. We have 44. Stalin’ 
total air force outnumbers ours by about 
to 1. His annual production of war plane 
is about 3 to our 1. He has 125 army divi- 
sions to our 10—among them, 30 armored 
divisions to our 1. In addition, he has ap- 
proximately 270 submarines—about 30 of the 
latest type against which we have not yet 
produced effective counter weapons. Fur- 
thermore, thanks to his agent Fuchs who 
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transmitted to him all our secrets for pro- 
duction of both A-bombs and hydrogen 
bombs, he may be ahead of us in production 
of H-bombs. 
tials in Washington who have ac- 
ss to most secret information believe that 
ack us this year. They argue 
by August 1950 he will probably have 
mbs—enough to destroy our great ci- 
ind our atomic production plant, and 
vent effective American counter-at- 
Eut my opinion is that Stalin will not 
shooting war until he is certain that 
As I have said be- 
he is a cautious and ct ifty leader who 
ly Vv 2 he feels sure of quick vic- 
his year his first surprise attack 
10t be successful. We might be able 
ce back effectively. Therefore, it 
likely that he will not start bombing 
- future but will go on increas- 
itary strength faster than we are 
eize more peoples, re- 
areas, until he feels 
irresistible. We are allow- 


1 his side. And he knows 


Some offi 


in will att 


n del t us easily. 


ne to run oO 


, then, is the real state of our defenses 

soviet expansionism? Our own mili- 

t th is falling behind the growing 
military strength of Stalin. Asia is slipping 
i ’s hands; the Near East is threat- 
€ The Soviet 
tr homes, our fami- 


2 ne is defe -nseless. 
nic b mb threat to o 
lies, and our country is increasing each day. 
The Communists are advancing; we are re- 
reat They are on the offensive; we are 
n the defensive. And no war, hot or cold, 
was ever won by forces which remained on 
1e Cefensive 
Why are we doing so badly? Because our 
ment has never faced the fact that 
lin will not stop, but can only be stopped. 
Jur President has not understood that an 
ver-all plan for defense, not only of our 
c vuntry, but of those countries 
Still remain outside Stalin’s domain, 
1. Not so long ago he said “I 
a ‘J ye.” In consequence, the sys- 
advances of the Communists, exe- 
ed by carefully planned attacks, have been 
1et for the most part either by American 
treats or spasmodic and inadequate defen- 
ve efforts. 
Time is running against us; but at the 
resent moment our Government is behaving 
rctly as the French Government behaved 
rom 1936 to 1939. In that period, when 
1e Nazis were preparing for war and work- 
1g 60 hours a week, the French cut their 
king hours to 40 a week. When the Ger- 
mans were producing seven to eight hundred 
planes a month, the French cut their plane 
production to 50 a month. They did this 
for much the same reason that we are now 
reducing our expenditures for our military 
forces and for support of our friends through- 
out the world. The people of France, like 
all other peoples, wanted a higher standard 
f living and leisure. They did not realize 
that a higher standard of living would soon 
ive them a higher rate of dying. In 1940, 
Hitler destroyed the independence of France. 
Today we should be living hard, as our 
forefathers lived hard in the days of Valley 
Forge. We are living soft. Our President 
] aked his political future on a program 
handouts for crop support, housing, edu- 
tion, and other projects which appeal to 
roups of voters. To get more tax money 
the handout program which produces 
3, he has cut down the defense program 
produce survival. Our tax 
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1ey is being used to buy surplus potatoes 
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in ad of jet planes. 


in ‘consequence, the balance of power in 
the world is swinging rapidly in favor of 
the Soviet Union. And our President, who 
ly patriotic American, has not 


is an entirely 
found within himself the intelligence 


and the spirit to take the offensive effec- 
tively against Soviet expansionism. Unless 
he will take the offensive, unless we—the 
American people—will let him know that 
we do not want to hear from him what we 
can get from our country, but do want to 
hear from him what we can give to our 
country, we shall suffer the fate that France 
uffered in 1940. 

We restored the independence of France. 
There is no nation standing behind us to re- 
store our independence. 

Is it too much to hope that we wiil find 
within ourselves the courage and the will to 
save our country and our Christian civiliza- 
tion? It is not too much. It is late—very 
late. Itis not too late. Wecan begin today 
to take the offensive. We can increase vastly 
our expenditures for national defense and 
cut our expenditures for handouts. We can 
take action to prevent Communist conquest 
of Formosa. Wecan help the Annamites and 
the French throw the Communists com- 
pletely out of Indochina—as we helped the 
Gr ae throw them out of Greece. We can 
achieve the federation of western Europe and 
make that federation a strong ally. We can 
give effective economic aid to Iran. We can 
help the Albanian exiles to rescue Albania 
from the Communists and thus give new 
spirit to all the enslaved peoples behind the 
iron curtain. We can give far greater aid 
than we have been yiving to the resistance 
forces in all the Soviet satellite countries. 
We can stand up with force to the threat 
of the Communists in eastern Germany who 
have had the effrentery to announce that on 
May 28 they intend to arrange an invasion 
of west Berlin by Communist-led bands from 
east Eerlin. 

Those Americans who are still befuddied 
by Soviet psychological warfare will argue 
that such a course of action would produce 
an unbridgable chasm between the free world 
and the Communist world. That chasm al- 
ready exists. It was dug by the Communists. 
There is no bridge, and there will be no 
bridge. We face today, not a struggle for 
security, but a struggle for survival. How- 
ever much we all wish and pray for peace, 
this is the hard fact which we cannot get 
rid of by wishful thinking. We can stop 
Stalin only by keeping him constantly con- 
fronted by superior force and by daring to 
use that force whenever and wherever he 
commits direct or indirect aggression. To- 
day we are the last strong power on the side 
of liberty and Christian civilization. We 
have to find within ourselves the same cour- 
age and will that our forefathers found at 
Lexington and Concord. We have to be 
ready once more to give all that we have and 
all that we are to save the greatest adventure 
in human freedom that this earth has 
known—our America. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to call to the attention of my 
colleagues that a proclamation, dated 
May 4, 1950, by the President of the 
United States establishes copyright priv- 
ileges and relationship with the State of 
Israel according to title 17 of the United 
States Code, section 9, entitled “copy- 
rights,” as codified and enacted into law 
by an act of Congress. 


In his proclamation of that date Pres. 
ident Truman states that satisfact, 
official assurances have been receijyeq }y 
our Government that since the estab) by 
ment of the State of Israel, on May } 


1948, United States citizens h ave he 


15, 
been 
n 
‘a 


ry 


entitled to obtain copyright protec: 
for their works in Israel on the cma 
basis as aceorded to citizens of Isr . 
As the same time, citizens of I srael eee 
been somata the same pri i 
have been entitled to ali the 
the copyright law in this cow 

I am happy to know that 
procity in the granting of 
privileges and benefits be ty 
country and Israel is now be 
realized into an hebentona! a nent 
This is a further step in the dire 
of cementing the bonds of n 
friendship between the world’s la) 
democracy and the world’s youngs 
mocracy. 


Some Comments on the Current Utiliy 
Scene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSO! 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
Tuesday, May 9 (egtelatine ¢ day 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr 
dent, I have read with great inter 
very fine address delivered by one of t 
newer members of the Secur 
Exchange Commission, the H 
Donald C. Cook. 

Mr. Cook’s address to the New 
Society of Security Analysts pr: 
excellent picture of the succ« 
Holding Company Act and th 
good that has been accomplishec 

I ask unanimous consent tha 
Cook’s address be printed in the Ap 
dix of the Rzcorp. 

There being no objection, the addr 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 


Somst COMMENTS ON THE CURRENT UTILITY 
SCENE 


Iam glad to have the opportunity of meet 
ing you and exchanging views on th 
industry. 

The electric utility industry was first sud 
jected to intensive Federal regulation about 
15 years ago, largely because this | 
dustry had been severely victimized by U 
high and low finance of the twenties. T 
numerous bankruptcies and preferred-st 
arrearages among both electric-0} 
companies and holding companies in 
thirties were primarily, if not ex 

ttributable to these financial practi f 
the operating electric utility industry show 
remarkable stability in the great d 
sion. I think it is easy to prove thi 
ment. Kilowatt-hours generated 
only 15 percent from 1929 to 1932, wil 
the same period, for example, the 
Reserve Board index of industrial p! 
tion fell 47.3 percent. We know, ' 
the net operating income of private 
companies, before depreciation an 
was greater in every year during the t! 
than it was in 1928—a year which it 
better than previous years. The indi 









me was actually higher in 1932 
was in 1928. This great industry 
important to the Nation’s economy 
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it to remain ensnared in the tangled 
nzied finance. The Holding Com- 

one of the great and enduring 

I reforms, was soon forthcoming. 

no etatute, drafted in the finest traditions 
of } land conservatism, was bitterly 
+ by interests standing for radical 

; f Oddly enough, the act, which de- 
q nobly was a bulwark of our system of 
L oe rise, was branded, as the handi- 
wild-eyed and impractical Wash- 
ionaries, or—and even worse—col- 


> prof sors. But that was before the 
professors built the bomb. 
* primarily, the Holding Company Act was 


i to perform two major surgical op- 
t son the utility industry: First, to 

b k up the nonintegrated holding com- 
ns ms and to create an industry pat- 

1 yperating companies returned to 

( rol or (b) regional integrated hold- 
systems most of which, be- 
their interstate nature, would re- 
ect to the Holding Company Act; 
ond, drastically to simplify corporate 
ues by eliminating pyramided hold- 
> companies, trick securities, and exces- 
rage. As you know, the ideal in 
r respect was a simple, understand- 
i well-balanced capital structure 
, would inspire investor confidence and 
t public utilities to attract, on eco- 
| terms, the vast sums of new capital 
I i by them to finance their uninter- 
rl growth. 

a relatively short time, as these 
remarkable results have been 
Let me quote some late figures as 
to the extent of the progress made. From 
D er 31, 1935, to December 31, 1949, 696 
; with assets of $9,106,000,000 have 
.oved from the jurisdiction of the 
a ugh divestment. Some of the prop- 
el livested were sold to neighboring utili- 
{ who integrated them with their own 
In addition to the figures just 
i, 250 companies with assets of $5,470,- 
have been divested by holding com- 
t remain subject to the act by rea- 
their relationship to another regis- 

lding company. 

Com ble results have been achieved 
under the corporate simplification section. 
M unnecessary holding companies and 

iseless but expensive corporate entities 
en eliminated, and the pyramided 
company system is becoming as 

is the Pyramids of Egypt. 
lly all pertinent ratios reflect the 
ly improved financial health of 
istry since 1935. More than $1,300,- 

f sheer wind, or, as it is sometimes 
i to, “balloon juice,” has been elimi- 
rom utility property accounts. Ratios 

lation and amortization reserves 
perty went up from 10.8 percent 
21.7 percent at the end of 1948. 

s of all fixed charges and preferred 
divi s went up from 1.9 times to 2.7 

( lille total debt and preferred stock 
reased about 10.3 percent since 1937 
December 81, 1948, generating capacity 
y owned utilities has increased by 
and generation is up by 107 per- 
course, much of this progress 
cribed to better economic condi- 

I have seen too many of these 
hts emerge from conferences at 
ission not to ascribe some of the 

nents to the operation of the 
ympany Act. 

is been another development in 
try which I want to mention. The 
ructures and complicated corporate 

which flourished in the twenties re- 
3 1 part, the type of men who then 
( this industry. Today, the utility 
VI—App.——217 
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tycoon, with his unresponsiveness to investor 
and consumer needs, is gone—or almost gone. 
In his place a new generation of utility ex- 
ecutives has grown up. The new generation 
executives recognize the social responsibility 
of management. In varying degrees, they 
tend to be aware that they stand in a sort 
of trustee relationship to their investors, 
consumers, and the areas they serve. These 
men also tend to feel obliged to consider 
the interests of the public in every impor- 
tant decision they make. To the extent that 
the management of any particular company 
contains such men—and many managements 
do—it has intangible assets of substantial 
importance. 

Under the old regime, by and large, finan- 
cial policy for most of the Nation's operating 
companies, whether they were located in 
Maine or California, was determined by a 
small group of holding company executives 
and their affiliated investment bankers in 
New York City or Chicago. Investment bank- 
ing business of individual utility companies 
tended to be monopolized by a traditional 
banker. Competitive bidding was then a 
theory—not a reality. The breakup of cen- 
tralized control over utilities has given op- 
erating management the opportunity of do- 
ing its own planning and of hiring banking, 
servicing, and other technical assistance of 
its own choosing, according to its needs and 
the requirements of its area. 

I am not here primarily to talk about com- 
petitive bidding. As you know, however, it 
was designed, in part, to overcome the influ- 
ence of traditional relationships between 
banking houses and public utility companies, 
and its consequent deleterious effects on 
financing. But whatever else may be said 
about it, competitive bidding has diversified 
the management of security offerings. The 
Commission's fifteenth annual report to Con- 
gress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
contains a table covering 24 companies whose 
securities have been marketed at competitive 
bidding on at least 4 occasions during the 
last 5 years. The table shows the number 
of managing underwriters who have been 
successful in purchasing the securities of 
these companies. In only one instance was a 
single manager able to win all securities 
offered by a particular company over this 5- 
year period. This manager had not been 
that company’s traditional banker, and a 
number of other bids were submitted for each 
of the issues offered. Examination of the 
membership lists of underwriting syndicates 
also reveals that individual banking firms 
now participate in offerings under widely di- 
verse leadership. 

We at the SEC cannot help but believe that 
the diversification in underwriting is healthy 
both for the utility company and for people 
in the securities business. Logically, one 
cannot profess to believe in the competitive 
free-enterprise system and yet insist on re- 
stricting the scope of its operations to only 
the other fellow’s business. 

But it seems that these hard-won gains 
must periodically be rewon. Not long ago, 
a partner of one of the largest investment 
banking firms in America, in a speech to a 
utility industry group, invited the industry 
to institute an arrangement with competent 
people to advise you with respect to your 
financing. In less euphemistic-language, the 
invitation was, of course, for a continuing 
banking relationship which, obviously, would 
not be limited to financial advice but would 
also include underwriting the company’s se- 
curities. I, for one, do not believe that the 
history of the past quarter of a century 
can be erased so easily. I think we have 
learned that a financial adviser to a com- 
pany should not also underwrite its securities, 
The two functions are inconsistent, for, as 
a buyer of the company’s securities, the un- 
derwriter-financial adviser has an immediate 
conflict of interest with the company—the 
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seller. I believe we have also learned that, 
apart from combining the functions of ad- 
viser and underwriter, it is unhealthy for a 
company to enter into a tacit understanding 
whereby management of the underwriting of 
its securities is monopolized by a single firm. 
There are too many others in the investment 
banking business who, in any given case, may 
have fresher ideas or would otherwise be more 
enterprising, particularly as to price and 
spread. Once a utility, voluntarily or other- 
wise, permits the management of its invest- 
ment banking business to be handled by a 
single firm, the custom of the investment 
banking business is such that other bankers 
will not in any way compete for the business 
or in other respects infringe upon the tradi- 
tional banker’s relationship. The utility, 
herefore, must inevitably incur the higher 
costs and other disadvantages of monopoly 
price. 

Electric utility capital is turned over only 
once every 4 or 5 years; capital costs are, 
therefore, an important factor in the fixing 
of rates. The national public interest and 
the particular interest of consumers in low- 
cost power and the interest of utility com- 
mon-stock investors in maximizing their in- 
come require that the industry’s securities 
be issued and sold only on the most eco- 
nomical terms. Management, if it perseveres 
in its efforts to strengthen and preserve the 
private utility industry, must insist on fol- 
lowing this course. 

The electric-utility industry is now in the 
middle of a great construction program. In 
the 5 years since the war, 1946-50, new gen- 
erating capacity totaling over 17,000,000 kilo- 
watts has been, or will be by the end of 1959, 
installed by the electric utilities. Excluding 
Federal projects, money expended, and to be 
expected, in the 5-year period totals over 
$9,000,000,000. While the rate of increase 
may now be declining, the industry is of the 
general opinion that installed capacity of all 
electric systems, including Federal, contrib- 
uting to the public supply will reach a total 
of about 92,000,000 kilowatts by 1955, as com- 
pared with about 68,000,000 kilowatts at the 
end of 1950. Obviously, this growth will re- 
quire going to the capital markets for sub- 
stantial sums. 

Of course, this construction program can 
continue to be financed successfully only if 
utility securities remain attractive to in- 
vestors. Earnings, naturally, are basic in 
this respect, and, while, to a considerable 
extent, the trend of earnings is beyond man- 
agerial control, there are many other factors 
which are within managerial control. These 
latter factors are sometimes not given suffi- 
cient weight, I think, in considering how to 
attain investor appeal. 

The main appeal of utility securities in the 
coming years will be, I believe, not to the 
speculative investor interested in large, quick 
capital gains, but to the investor attracted 
by the industry’s stability and prospects for 
growth over the years. The decline of inter- 
est rates, both governmental and corp 
and the many undesirable characteristics of 
preferred stocks, have forced “defensive in- 
vestors,” including institutional ones, into 
common stocks. Fortunately for them, a 
whole new field of relatively conservative 
vestment—as things go in these troublec 
times—has now been opened—utility com- 
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mon stocks. Primarily as a result of the 
Holding Company Act, highly leveraged and 
speculative holding-company securities have 
now been converted to the more stable com- 
mon stocks of operating utilities. This is 2 
major development in American finance. Al 


l 
of you are aware, I am sure, of the trend to 
change State laws to permit various types of 


institutional investors to buy common 
stocks. In some jurisdictions it is being 
done, in part, by extending the definition of 
“legals” to include stable utility equ n 


other jurisdictions, including New York, 
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there is pending legislation to substitute the 
“prudent man rule” for the legal list—a sub- 
stitution which will permit trustees to invest 
in common stocks. Capital from savings 
banks, life-insurance companies, and per- 
sonal trusts is becoming available for invest- 
ment in this industry in ever-increasing 
amounts. The great growth which is now 
taking place in common-fund trusts, in in- 
vestment companies, and in industry pen- 
sion funds will increase the supply of capital 
for this industry. 

These great sources of capital, primarily 
in the hands of sophisticated investors, will 
gravitate toward those utility companies 
which best maintafh the essential character- 
istics of this industry—stability and 
growth—and which treat the investor fairly. 
The company which does not attain and 
maintain a balanced corporate structure 
without undue leverage will not appeal to 
these investors and will be at a disadvantage 
in competing for capital. As to what proper 
ratios are, the minimum objective today, I 
think, should be definitely higher than the 
25-percent minimum common-stock equity 
which the SEC spoke about in 1939. Obvi- 
ously, no one Capital-ratio formula is suit- 
able for all the companies in this industry, 
but a more conservative pattern is clearly 
discernible. 

I want to mention a number of other fac- 
tors within managerial control which are 
important to investors. Most of the indus- 
try is fully aware that investor confidence 
can be retained only by a policy of full and 
current disciosure. The word “current” 
should be emphasized. By and large, the 
utility industry does a good job in keeping 
investors currently informed and is con- 
scious of the need of doing a better job, 
Many electric utility companies now an- 
nounce monthly earnings figures, and most 
companies publish quarterly earnings state- 
ments. However, there are still a few elec- 
tric companies and a number of gas com- 
panies who give general reicase only to semi- 
annual or even annual reports. While some 
of these companies appear willing to provide 
quarterly statements upon request, the ordi- 
nary investor looks in vain for this informa- 
tion in the major financial services. 

It is dificult to see why all utilities in the 
electric and gas industries should not, at a 
minimum, publish quarterly earnings data. 
Indeed, the time will come when utility in- 
vestors, some of whom are required to make 
important investment decisions almost daily, 
will demand monthly earnings data from 
these industries. Publication of quarterly 


informed but also serves the additional func- 
tion of keeping management “on its toes.” 
One of the most important attributes of a 
utility company to investors is its dividend 
policy. In the growing utility industry, many 
companies find that they must utilize re- 
tained earnings to assist in financing con- 
struction. Some utility companies, how- 
ever, have attempted to finance their con- 
struction programs through a maximum of 
retained earnings and a minimum of new 
common-stock financing. Our experience 
has been that it is difficult to maintain or 
attain proper capital ratios in this manner 
because of the large amounts of new capital 
needed. It is well known that electric 
utility common stocks sell more on a yield 
basis than on an earnings basis. All other 
elements being equal, dividends paid, rather 
than income earned, is the most significant 
price-determining factor. A utility man- 
agement which relies too heavily on retained 


earnings is, therefore, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, cheapening the price of its stock, 
If it errs too much in this respect, it is 
unfair to the utility investor interested pri- 


marily in income rather than in capital 
gains, and it is to the investor for income 
to whom it must look for new capital. If 
its price-earnings ratios are too low, it ex- 


poses itself to relatively severe dilution of 
earnings when it goes to sell common stock, 
and this in turn intensifies its reluctance for 
common-stock equity financing. 

Of course, dividend policy must vary for 
each company and must take into considera- 
tion numerous factors, such as capital ratios, 
the nature and volatility of the company’s 
load, size and history of the company, trend 
of earnings, rate problems, margin of safety 
of the proposed dividend policy, to mention 
only a few. 

I do not want to be understood by what 
I have said as urging general dividend in- 
creases. But there is an optimum dividend 
policy for each company, and I am express- 
ing doubt that all companies have given full 
weight to all the factors involved. One may 
err, of course, on the high side as well as 
on the low side, considering the necessity 
of having balanced ratios and financing con- 
struction needs. 

We are now in the fourth year of the 
electric utility expansion program. During 
the first 2 years—1947 and 1948—many com- 
panies financed their expansion through 
heavy reliance upon senior securities, par- 
ticularly debt money. It is estimated that 
common stock and retained earnings were 
only 24 percent of new-money financing, 
exclusive of intrasystem transactions, in the 
2-year period 1947 and 1948, the balance 
being raised by 64 percent of debt and 12 
percent of preferred stcck. For the year 
1948 alone common stock and retained earn- 
ings were only 19.8 percent of the new money 
raised. The common-stcck market had been 
very good in the first half of 1946, and, 
apparently, companies could not reconcile 
themselves to selling common stock at the 
materially lower levels prevailing in 1947 
and 1948. As you know, of course, the 
market has been steadily rising since June 
1949, and we have seen a substantial amount 
of common-stock financing for this indus- 
try in 1949. It is estimated that in 1949 
common stock and retained earnings con- 
stituted 33.3 percent of new money, exclu- 
sive of intrasystem transactions, the balance 
consisting of 53.6 percent debt and 13.1 
percent preferred. The gamble that many 
companies took that markets would be better 
in 1949 paid off. But it was a gamble, and, 
considering the senior securities of the in- 
dustry, it was gambling on a margin of 
only 31 percent for the median publicly held 
company in the industry. Utility manage- 
ments should not be in the business of specu- 
lating on the stock market, and they do 
not, any more than you or I, have a crystal 
ball which can assure them that the market 
will be better next fall or the following 
spring. 

In many cases appropriate common-stcck 
financing is postponed because of the ex- 
pectation that the next 6 months or the 
next year will see better earnings. Such 
a decision involves the assumption that the 
market will value those higher earnings on 
at least as favorable a basis as today’s earn- 
ings. Of course, that is merely another way 
of betting on the market—which is not the 
business of an electric-utility company. 

It is time to abandon the view that new 
ssues of electric utility common stock 
should be confined to “boom” markets. By 
and large, the capital needs of the utility 
industry should be financed on an as-you- 
go basis. Under this policy, and in the light 
of the company’s objective as to an optimum 
capital structure, permanent financing would 
always include common stock among the 
securities offered to finance expansion. In 
this way its capital ratios will be constantly 
maintained and it will assure itself of at- 
taining its ultimate objective as to capital 
structure. As W. F. Stanley, of Southwestern 
Public Service Co., recently pointed out, a 
financing-as-you-go policy is similar to 
the policy followed by insurance companies 
in investing their funds as they go. The 
averaging of prices involved in financing-as- 
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you-go programs should result over the years 
in relatively low money costs. A financing. 
as-you-go program reflects the srowing status 
of electric-utility common stocks as q rela. 
tively stable investment security and assigns 
to them a constant and major role in the 
financing of utility construction, 

As security analysts, your work has been 
greatly facilitated by the developments jp 
the utility industry in the last 10 years, The 
elimination of “wind and water” from utility 
accounts and the simplification and integra- 
tion of holding company systems have now 
placed security analysis in the utility indys. 
try on arational basis. In the past, with few 
operating company equities available anq 
with all the complexities and uncertainties 
surrounding holding-company securities, you 
could put only the speculative investor into 
securities of this industry—others had to be 
warned: “Danger, stay away.” Today it is 
possible for you to speak with relatively 
greater confidence—I emphasize relatively— 
about this industry than perhaps about any 
other. 

You, as security analysts, can play a dy- 
namic role in keeping utility securities a 
relatively stable investment. Your views 
tend to be reflected in the investment advice 
people receive in all parts of the country, 
Investment decisions made by a small local 
trust fund in Kalamazoo or a large insurance 
company in New York reflect your recom- 
mendations. Utility companies should re- 
alize that, to the extent that their financial 
policies and other practices affecting inves- 
tors minimize investor appeal, you, as a group 
will divert funds to companies which treat 
investors more considerately and more fairly, 
I would urge you to speak out, both individu- 
ally and through the society, against unfair- 
to-investor practices. To the extent that 
you will reflect the long-run needs of the in- 
vestor as distinguished from the in-and-out 
speculator in utility common stocks, you can 
become the articulate voice of the owners of 
this industry—its common stockholders. 
And don't forget the consumer. His interest 
in a public service industry should be, and is, 
parallel, and not antagonistic, to the inter- 
est of your clients’—and, therefore, your— 
interests. 





Fuel Resources and the National Defense 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the text of an 
address entitled “Our Fuel Resources and 
the National Defense,” delivered by Rod- 
erick Stephens, president of Roderick 
Stephens and Associates, Inc., public re- 
lations counsel, at the Eighth Annual An- 
thracite Conference of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, on May 4, 1950. I may add, Mr. 
President, that the address is most per- 
tinent, because it pertains to the recent 
coal crisis and the coal situation as 4 
whole. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our FveEL RESOURCES AND THE 
DEFENSE 

At the beginning of this century, bitum!- 

nous coal and anthracite were the dominant 


NATIONAL 








of our Nation. The petroleum indus- 


yy 
tr s in its infancy; the motor vehicle was 
sti ked upon as a curiosity and the air- 
ols no more than the inventor's 
are Natural gas was not recognized as a 
- fuel resource. e 
nitminous coal powered the locomotives 
of t tion’s rapidly growing network of 
val and except for the rapidly disap- 


sailing ship, propelled our merchant 
mal - infant Navy, and refueled the 
enrcien-flag vessels that visited our ports to 
am d pick up passengers and freight. 
“anthracite was the dominant fuel for 
iomestic purposes in its distribution area 
n extended to the Mississippi River 
i in ied a large share of the market of 
eastern Canada. 
came the automobile, and with it the 
nt of the petroleum industry. Its 
wth was predicated upon its fluidity which 

-ve it a monopoly of the business of supply- 
ing motor fuel and lubricants to pleasure 
cars. trucks, busses, and farm equipment. 

it fell heir to a similar monopoly of 
| and lubrication requirements of the 
a ion industry. 

Had the petroleum industry confined itself 
to these areas we would not now have to 
f a serious defense problem. However, 
we all know that the technological skills 
and marketing vigor and resourcefulness of 
the petroleum industry soon led to an in- 
vasion of every phase of the fuel business. 
A r t, today, substantially one-half of 
the Nation’s energy needs once supplied by 
solid fuels are now furnished by liquid and 


2. 


is fuels. 

The progressive substitution of liquid fuels 
for solid fuels in maritime and naval service 
has created a major supply hazard in the 
event Ol war. 

I extent to which our railroads have 
re y turned from coal to oil, creates an- 
ot erious defense problem, for this means 

t ther vital transportation service is 
10st wholly dependent upon the 
I industry. 

Remember, too, that these vessels and 

hese omotives cannot be converted to 


c the event of war. They must be sup- 
plied with oil or must be laid up. Obviously, 
they must be kept in service. 


} y has the use of oil for all forms of 
t ion grown with the constant in- 
I in the number of vehicles, planes, 
es, and vessels in daily service, but 
lso become a major source of energy 

ary heating and power plants. 
| more recent and rapid develop- 
transcontinental pipe-line networks 
transportation of natural gas from 
sout 1 fields to distant markets has in- 
jected a new major competitor to both coal 
laving a demonstrated appeal as 
a less automatic fuel, natural gas is 
*, not only with the domestic con- 
but with industry. On that basis, 
4s as such, or in admixture with 
red gas or as an enriching agent 
Lufacture, has become a major 
in the energy market. New and still 
s defense problems are thus being 
s to which the public is blissfully 
t and the gas industry generally com- 


the standpoint of national defense, 
two basic problems which relate 
Ssaruly to allfuels. Do we have sufficient 
ry ind is our productive capacity suf- 
to supply the total fuel needs of our 

. economy and of our Military Estab- 

t, in the event of war? Also, do we 

th any degree of exactitude, the ex- 

the reserves of solid, liquid, and gase- 
upon which we must depend, in the 

! war, and do we know what will be 

oe tal fuel requirements of the Military 
Es ‘soment, in the event of another war? 
5 it should also be asked here whether 
= ibility of war is sufficiently remote 
sv “hat we need not concern ourselves with 
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the problem of our fuel resources and the 
national defense. 

The last question is one on which the most 
responsible and best-informed authorities are 
in substantial agreement. General Marshall 
gave his estimate of the situation in the 
phrase, “the chips are down.” General Ei- 
senhower’s public statements make it clear 
that he believes the possibility of world war 
III cannot be disregarded. The recent re- 
establishment of bipartisanship in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations is significant. 

The designation of W. Stuart Symington 
as head of the National Security Resources 
Board fills a post of vital importance with 
a man of ability and experience. It also 
serves to fill out the personnel of the Na- 
tional Security Council, which together with 
the Department of Defense, constitute the 
two key agencies jointly responsible for plan- 
ning, preparing, and organizing the Nation's 
war potential, whether for offense or defense. 
Through these agencies and these leaders, 
we should be able to assume that our defense 
needs, in terms of fuel resources will be ac- 
curately estimated. 

In World War II, the armed forces con- 
sumed approximately 1,750,000 barrels of oil 
a day. Of this amount something over a 
million barrels came from reserve productive 
capacity, about 200,000 barrels by forcing pro- 
duction beyond the maximum efficient rate, 
and about 500,000 barrels came from ration- 
ing. World War II taught us, however, that 
oil which has gone into commerce cannot 
readily be reclaimed for war needs. It is 
certain that if war comes within 5 years the 
purely military needs for oil would have a 
stunning effect on our entire economy. In- 
dustrial users of petroleum products who 
could not convert to other fuels would, pre- 
sumably, be given high priority. Whether 
any liquid fuel would be left over for home 
heating can only be guessed now. Probably 
very little. Obviously, military needs will 
have top priority. 

We now come to a question that can be 
reduced to a factual basis. What do we know 
about the Nation’s reserves of coal, petro- 
leum, and of natural gas? The answer is 
not reassuring, except as to coal. I assert, 
as a fact, that there are no data from dis- 
interested sources on reserves of petroleum 
or natural gas. What these reserves really 
amount to has yet to be determined with any 
degree of accuracy or assurance. Further, I 
assert as a fact that the data that are avail- 
able, all of which come only from interested 
industry sources, are so conflicting and con- 
tain such glaring discrepancies, that no sane 
person could afford to place any reliance 
upon such estimates in planning the Na- 
tion’s defense. The facts are that the na- 
ture of the deposits and reserves of oil and 
gas do not lend themselves to precise deter- 
mination, either of the extent of subsurface 
deposits or of recoverablé amounts. Leading 
authorities on the subject agree that all such 
reports are estimates at best, which cannot 
be supported by evidence of the same validity 
as can be adduced for solid fuels. 

The data upon which the Bureau of Mines 
rely for their published estimates of reserves 
of biturminous coal and anthracite was ob- 
tained by a comprehensive survey of coal 
deposits made by the United States Geologic 
Survey. No.similar survey of deposits of oil 
or gas has ever been undertaken by any gov- 
ernmental agency. 

Interested industry data contain glaring 
discrepencies on all types of liquid and gas- 
eous fuels. I shall cite several authenticated 
examples. Many more examples are avail- 
able. My first examples disclose discrepan- 
cies between figures published by the Oil 
and Gas Journal, recognized as an official 
publication of the oil and gas industry, in 
which are reported estimates of so-called 
proven reserves of various liquid and gaseous 
fuels, and corresponding estimates made by 
committees of the American Petroleum In- 
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stitute and of the American Gas Association 
as contained in official publications of these 
associations. 


PROVEN RESERVES OF TOTAL LIQUID HYDROCAR- 
BONS AND DRY NATURAL GAS IN UNITED 
STATES 


Example I: From Oil and Gas Journal, 
issue of Jan. 26, 1950, page 190: 











Crude oil, condensate 

and other natural gas | 

liquids (millions of | 

barrels)_......- ----| 28,586] 27,32 11, 261 
Dry natural gas (bil- | | 

lions of cubic feet)....| 178, 136 175, 187 2, 949 








1 Gain, 


From Official Reports, published jointly by 
American Gas Association and American Pe- 
troleum Institute, volume 4, Dec. 31, 1949: 


| j 
' i 


Dec. 31, Dee. 31, 


1949 193 | cus 1948 


Ty 








Crude oil and natural 
gas _ liquids—total 
liquid hydrocarbons 
(millions of barrels 28,378 | 26,821 | 1, 557 

Natural gas (billions of | | 
cubic feet)............ 180, 381 | 173, 869 | 





Example II: Same date from Oil and Gas 
Journal, issue of Jan. 27, 1949, p. 189: 





] 49 1048 


‘ oe | 
Crude oil, etc. (millions | | 





of barrels) _. 27,325} 25, 984 1, 341 
Dry natural gas (bil- | | 
lions of eubic feet)....] 175,187 | 174, 279 1908 


| 





1 Gain. 

Same data from Reports of Petroleum In- 
stitute and Gas Association, vol. 3, Dec. 31, 
1948: 





Dee. 31, | Dec. 31 $ 
1045 1947 versus 
7 
Crude oil, etc. (millions | | | 
of barrel 26, 821 24, 741 2, 07 
Natural gas (billions of | 
| 7, 94 


| ae 173, 869 165, 92 


Industry estimates of gain in reserves of 


crude oil, etc., exceed the estimrtes of th 
Journal by 23.5 percent for the year of 1949 
and by 55 percent for the year of 1948. 
Greater discrepancies exist as to gains in 
r 


natural gas reserves where industry figures 
exceed Gas and Oil Journal figures by 120 
percent in 1949, and by 774.7 percent in 1948 

Other examples disclose discrepancies in 
estimates of reserves of gas attributed to 
specific fields as published in the Oil and Gas 
Journal and as estimated by a geologist who 
qualified as an expert for testimony before 
the Federal Power Commission: 


Oyster Bayou field, Chambers County, Tez. 


Field total as at Jan. 1, i950: Barrels 
Oil and Gas Journal... 60, 000, 000 
SRI Ciinsidiiiniieneiiniabenicies 114, 272, 400 


The geologist in question was Mr. David 
Hawthorne, a partner in Petroleum Consult- 
ants, Inc., Houston, Tex. He testified before 
Federal Power Commission on January 31, 
1950, for Piedmont Natural Gas Co., Docket 
G-—1165, Exhibit 359 C. 


Fig Ridge field, Chambers County, Tez. 
Field total as at Jan. 1, 1950: Barrels 


Oil and Gas Journal___..... 18, 000, 000 
POD: cctnnnndandins 23, 875, 000 


RAIOLIIOART 


or 


7 eos @ 
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This figure represented Mr. Hawthorne's 
estimate of the total capacity of that portion 
of this field owned by Sun Oil Co., approxi- 
mately one-half of the area, the remainder 
being owned by the Texas Co., which was not 
a party to the proceedings and which portion 
of the field was not included in Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s estimate. Above testimony was 
given in same proceedings as involved Oyster 
Bayou Field. 

In these two examples, the discrepancies 
are also startling. Mr. Hawthorne’s figures 
exceeded the Gas and Oil Journal’s estimates 
in the first field by more than 90 percent and 
in the second field, by more than 150 percent 
after equalization Qn an area basis. 

Evidence of inaccuracy or uncertainty of 
estimates of qualified, expert geologists could 
be multiplied, indefinitely, from the records 
of the Federal Power Commission. As typical, 
I cite from the record, estimates by nine 
qualified geologists, three testifying as to re- 
serves in the San Salvador field and six testi- 
fying as to reserves in the Carthage field. As 
to the San Salvador field, the facts are: 


! 
| Estimate 
\(trillions 
of cubic 
feet) 


Title of pro- 


ceeding 


- | Estimate 
made 
| 


BAN SALVADOR | 


Ralph Davis.| Jan. 1, 1945 
Albert Bro- |.....do........ 
kaw. | | 
Ralpb Graham) Not available; 
probably 
1948. 


a 
| FPC Docket 
No. G-621. 
FPC Docket 1,97 

No. G-962. 


11.59 
11,32 


i 

1A different pressure base was used in each of the 3 
estimates. For the purpose of comparison all 3 estimates 
have been converted to the same base (14.65 psia). 

The difference between the Davis and Gra- 
ham estimates is nearly two-thirds of a 
trillion cubic feet; between the Brokaw and 
Graham estimates, more than one-third of a 
trillion. The discrepancy is said to be ac- 
counted for by the discovery of a fault in the 
field which was not known to exist at the 
time of the Davis and Brokaw estimates. 

As to the Carthage fleld the record is as 
follows: 


| | estimate 
Estimates Title of pro- |(trillions 
made ceeding of cubic 

feet) 


Estimator 


CARTHAGE | | 
| 

Jan. 1,1945| FPC Docket 

: | No, G-621. 

3. Kelly, | Apr. 28,1945 


Ben- 


r 1 
Wil- | May 19,1945 | 
rT. 


Docket 
No, G-S880, 
FPC Docket 

| No, G-808, 
1,1948 | FPC Docket 

| | No. G-859, 


Dec, 25,1946 | FPC 


Gra- | Jan, 1,1947 


| 


1 President, Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co, 

? Special] writer, Oil and Gas Journal. 

The difference between the highest and 
lowest estimate for this field, which has 
been referred to as the third largest fleld in 
the country, is in excess of 3% trillion cubic 
feet. The Federal Power Commission’s staff 
reported that the Carthage Field embraces 
about 300,000 surface acres, whereas Mr. 
Gardescu estimated its area at about 200,000 
acres. 

Another factor that creates a very special 
defense hazard is the fact that this Nation 
is importing a substantial gallonage of crude 
and residual oil from abroad. Some of these 
imports come from the Far East, the balance 
from South America. The effect of these 
imports is necessarily to diminish domestic 
production and discourage exploration for 
new pools. How then can we hope to raise 
production in the event of war, if our do- 


mestic productivity has remained stationary? 
Remember that we must assume that enemy 
action against surface ships, such as tankers, 
will be no less effective in world war III 
than in World War II. Where then will we 
get the gallonage to replace the imported 
fuel? Where will we find the excess produc- 
tive capacity without which our war efiort 
will be seriously impaired? 

Our national defense is in jeopardy for 
lack of authoritative knowledge of what our 
oil and gas reserves amount to, and how 
much of each will be required by the military 
and how much will be left for civilian usage. 
Without such basic information no intel- 
ligent estimate of the fuel situation can be 
made by our military authorities. 

Also, we had better not assume that “tide- 
lands oil” can be relied upon if war comes, 
for we have no reason to believe that off- 
shore production and transportation facilities 
can be protected against long-range bombers, 
snorkel submarines, rockets, guided missiles, 
or atomic bombs, 

For all these reasons, therefore, we will 
be wise to encourage the adjustment of our 
civilian economy to a final pattern that will 
make it possible to meet the Nation’s needs 
for fuel, not only from within our shoreline, 
but from sources of supply known to be 
available and by production facilities known 
to be adequate. To say that is to stress again 
the need to know what supplies of oil and 
gas and hard coal and soft coal are actually 
available and what output of each can be 
relied upon in the event of war. 

It was with precisely such thoughts in 
mind that Senator Francis J. Myers from 
Pennsylvania introduced on the floor of the 
United States Senate by unanimous consent, 
on March 15 past, a resolution of inquiry 
which was referred to the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. This resolu- 
tion, known as Senate Resolution No. 239, 
proposed that the committee (or a subcom- 
mittee) shall inquire into “the available fuel 
reserves of the United States, with the aim 
of formulating an over-all domestic fuel 
policy.” Other proposals are also pending 
in the Senate and in the House to create com- 
missions to study and investigate the Ameri- 
can coal industry or to regulate the coal in- 
dustry. Senator Myers’ resolution, however, 
seems not only to be aimed at the heart of 
the problem of national defense, but seems 
also to be the one proposal with an excellent 
chance for speedy passage. 

In introducing his resolution, Senator 
MYERS made reference to a parallel situa- 
tion which was faced and solved by American 
industry and ingenuity, working in harmony 
with the Federal Government at the outset 
of World War II. His reference was to the 
problem created when our principal sources 
of crude rubber were cut off by enemy action, 
We had to hastily improvise a synthetic- 
rubber industry, by which process we solved 
a situation that threatened our war machine 
and our civilian economy. 

To improvise a synthetic-fuel industry, 
however, on such short notice would be quite 
another problem. However there is one in- 
teresting fact, which is that we have the 
know-how to produce; in fact, we are al- 
ready producing synthetic oil, either in the 
form of fuel oil or Diesel oil or gasoline from 
natural gas and at costs competitive with 
the natural product. That fact has an 
important bearing on the problem of fuels 
for defense. It suggests that we should 
not casually assume that natural gas can 
safely be substituted in unlimited amounts, 
either for oil or for coal, whether anthracite 
or soft coal. Rather should we establish by 
authoritative evidence, that there is enough 
natural gas and to spare, to serve the domes- 
tic and industrial needs of the States where 
it is found; enough and more to supply mar- 
kets to which it is already committed for a 
20-year period; and enough and more to sup- 
ply new and distant markets, now being 
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served by liquid or solid fuels. Also We 
would do well to study the desirability ot 
conserving a portion of our natural-gas ro. 
serves for production of synthetic Fasoline 
for defense. 


This prqposed inquiry should be a matte 
of urgent concern to Senators representin, 
States that must draw their fuel supplies 
from outside sources. Many such States arp 
already dependent upon long-distance pipe. 
lines for a substantial quantity of natura 
gas. Those States will be well served by the 
passage of the Myers resolution. The inquiry 
it proposes should disclose just how much gf 
the remaining gas reserves are already deqj. 
cated to pipelines now serving these areas, 
and for the usual 20-year contract periog, 
Certainly no new lines should be permitteq 
to tap those fields unless surplus reserves are 
proved to exist. 

Another such group of fuel-dependent 
States that should demand such an inquiry 
are the New England States, into which it js 
proposed to feed natural gas from the deep 
South. This gas will presumably displace 
coal and oil in homes and industries. De. 
spite high-pressure selling by promoters of 
natural-gas pipelines, Yankee shrewdness 
will discourage the buying of “a pig in 4 
poke.” It won’t take long to find out for 
sure just how certain it is that the supply 
of natural gas is adequate to guarantee a defi- 
nite and substantial quantity for an uninter. 
rupted period of 20 years. Until such as- 
surances are had, New Englind will be well 
advised to defer final approval of the project, 
The cost of converting coal- or oil-burning 
facilities to gas-burning facilities is sub- 
stantial. Also, it is by no means certain, 
in the light of recent developments, what 
actual savings will be realized. But, most 
important is it to be assured that New Eng- 
land homes and industries will not face the 
same distress suffered by industries and their 
employees, in the winter of 1947-48, when 
automotive plants in Detroit and elsewhere 
had to close, due to failure of the supply of 
natural gas. 

It must be remembered that conversion of 
fuel-burning equipment is costly and cannot 
be improvised. Some installations lend 
themselves to conversion; some do not. How- 
ever, conversion equipment is not the only 
problem. Equally important is it to be able 
to increase production of the fuel to be sub- 
stituted for the fuel that will be no longer 
available. 

Certainly coal production facilities cannot 
be improvised. It is also difficult and costly 
to maintain idle coal-production facilities 
on a stand-by basis. Even more difficult and 
costly is it to maintain an idle coal mine for 
any length of time in “moth balls.” It is 
literally impossible. That is another im- 
portant unsolved defense problem. 

Nor can we improvise the manpower needed 
to mine coal. There lies another problem 
with an important bearing on national de- 
fense. It also has an impact on public wel- 
fare that should not be ignored in time of 
peace. 

Rail transportation service and facilities 
are also directly involved in the problem of 
national defense. Transportation of men 
and material involves the military problem 
of logistics. ‘There is no more important 
problem of logistics than the logistics of 
fuels for defense. Here, too, it is vital to 
recognize that we cannot improvise rail 
facilities and we will do well to determine 
what rail transportation needs will be !n- 
volved if a widespread conversion of fuels 
will be demanded by defense needs. 

National security should not be left to 
chance or guess work. The Nation’s need for 
fuels should be definitely forecast and its re 
quirements assured by intelligent provision. 
It does not appear feasible to stock-pile coal, 
or at least, not soft coal, which is subject to 
spontaneous combustion and which disinte- 
grates with exposure to the atmosphere. 








niling of any coal is a costly process 
‘ld not be attempted unless there is 

er way to provide against a national 
rcity. Crude oil can be stock-piled 

- makes little sense to pump it out, then 
t back into underground pools from 
which it may then be withdrawn a second 
‘ne. The same remark applies to natural 
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wever, the purpose of this address is 
t to solve the problem but rather to state 
lem and suggest how we should move 

ward a solution. 
Abraham Lincoln once said, “If we could 
know where we are, and whether we are 
we could better judge what to do 
y to do it.” I know of no better way 
nplish this purpose than to pass 





nate Resolution 239 and then proceed with 
the inquiry as authorized, 





The Senior Partner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
the record a speech delivered by the Hon- 
orable Knox T. Hutchinson, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, before the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, on 
March 24, 1950: 

THE SENIOR PARTNER 


I welcome this opportunity to appear be- 
fore the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 


gress 

A richer, safer, and happier life will be as- 
sured for all our people when we have learned 
to use to best advantage all our resources in 
land and water. This is the goal of true 
conservation which we in the Department 
of Agriculture share in common with you. 

This is the reason, I presume, for inviting 
me to talk about the Department’s land and 
water policies. I must add—with all good 
will—that you were preeminently wise in lim- 

me to 15 minutes. 
Nearly everything we do is connected in 
the long run with the conservation and use 

{ those resources. My text, therefore, is one 
upon which we could dwell for many hours 
in going over the broad sweep of the Depart- 
ment’s work to advance the cause of con- 
servation, 

In research alone, we are pushing ahead 
With scores of projects which will give us a 
firmer hold upon our valuable topsoil. And 
I mean that in its most literal sense. Noth- 
ing short of a bulldog’s undying grip will 
preserve our heritage of soil for the America 

t trow. The wide range of our research 
tillage, grazing, and forestry prac- 
‘es, the selection and breeding of superior 

s of grasses and legumes, and the ap- 
ion of lime, fertilizers, and other min- 
erals to the soil, 
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More and more we are coming to under- 
stand that our research, like agriculture it- 
sel, does not fit into neat little subdivisions. 
We must conduct our research so that the 


of all its visible parts can be use- 
applied in a complete farming opera- 
This has logical appeal for farmers. 


Theit farm work is often complicated by the 
aith task of jigsawing the splendid recom- 
_ iaations of the specialists into a workable 
i tem. 

But there is a far deeper reason for research 
which employs new discoveries and new 
methods in combination. Often there is a 


“e4 Gesree of interaction among them which 
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gives the separate practices added value in 
the right combination. The principle of in- 
teraction assures maximum benefits far ex- 
ceeding the results of piecemeal application. 

We must employ this same principle in 
our farm programs. It is the highroad to a 
satisfactory solution of the interrelated prob- 
lems of farm income, soil conservation, and 
family farm living. We cannot treat them in 
fragments with any genuine hope of per- 
manent improvement. 

This is true when we approach agriculture 
as the primary use of our resources in land 
and water. 

This is equally true when we view farming 
as the potential soft spot in the Nation’s 
economic welfare. 

In fact, there is a vital connection between 
these approaches. 

Let’s put it down—here and now—as a No. 
1 fact that soil and water conservation prob- 
lems have economic roots. 

Rapidly plunging farm income is a storm 
warning. It tells us in unmistakable terms 
that erosion and fertility losses will rise with 
increasing speed. 

The unblinkable fact is grounded in the 
realities of farming. 

Let me illustrate. 

First, the ordinary reaction to falling in- 
come is to increase production by mining the 
soil. 

This is often the only recourse for farmers 
pressed with debts and fixed farming costs. 
By increasing their marketings, farmers can 
manage for a while at least to keep up their 
income. 

But this practice sets the spurs to erosion 
and fertility losses. 

You may well consider the farmer’s choice 
unwise. 

But let me speak for my fellow farmers. 

They are usually confronted with the bit- 
ter reality of making less and less income do 
the job of feeding, clothing, and caring for 
farm children, meeting interest and pay- 
ments on the mortgage, and paying out what 
cash they can to keep their farms operating. 
This skeleton of words fails by far to de- 
scribe all the hardships and sacrifices that go 
into the painful task of keeping the family 
on the farm. 

Second, conservation costs money in cash 
and often in temporary reductions in farm 
income. 

Even some of our stout-hearted conserva- 
tionists forget this fact and expect farmers 
to live up to their stewardship of the land 
without the cash and capital for the essen- 
tial work. This armchair attitude reminds 
me of the proverbial prize-fight manager who 
urged his battered and reeling contender on 
with these brave words: 

“We can lick him!” 

Farmers need real backing all the way to 
carry the main burden of the Nation's efforts 
to retain its reserves in fertility and its re- 
sources in topsoil. Indeed, we have to get 
in and help them fight—when we can and 
where we can. 

A fair income for farmers rightfully should 
stand in the first line of defense which the 
National Congress of Rivers and Harbors has 
long endeavored to build and strengthen 
against floods and their choking tides of silt. 
For this reason, sensible and workable in- 
come supports have a proper place in con- 
servation. But our programs should do more 
than protect farm income. Farmers should 
be encouraged to undertake the types of 
farming, especially livestock and grasslands 
enterprises, which are best designed to main- 
tain our resources as well as to feed and 
clothe the Nation. 

In our conservation, in our flood-control 
programs, in our resolute efforts to harness 
great rivers for navigation, irrigation, hy- 
droelectric power, recreation, and improved 
water supplies, we cannot cafely ignore the 
sum total of individual farming operations 
which constitute the business of farming. 
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Farmers have an interest in the utiliza- 
tion of land and water and the policies which 
influence such use. 

This interest must be clearly recognized 
if we are to achieve good farming every- 
where. In its fundamental sense, good farm- 
ing, which is the basis of soil conservation 
is nothing more nor less than the use of 
those resources to the best advantage of the 
farmer, the community, and the Nation. The 
widespread failure to understand this fact 
has created a guif which separates the pro- 
grams of the Department of Agriculture and 
the programs of other public agencies in land 
and water utilization. 

There is a world of difference between the 
methods employed in an engineering program 
of public works and the Department's and— 
I must add—the farmer’s usual approach 
to the same problem on his land. 

In an engineering program, the Govern- 
ment acts as its own agent, uses public funds 
for all the costs, even when they are partially 
reimbursable, and carries forward the work 
on sites where the Government has estab- 
lished certain property rights. 

But a farm program can only advance 
when it has won the confidence and coop- 
eration of farmers. 

Their conservation work must dovetail with 
going farm operations which must pay their 
own way and yield returns over and above 
net out-of-pocket costs. Even when the 
Government offers reimbursement in part 
for conservation, the farmer’s share of the 
cost usually far outweighs the Government's 
contribution. Conservation farming has to 
demonstrate that it offers a fair return on 
this investment. Nor can this return be 
figured in intangible benefits. 

The farmer is our partner in conserva- 
tion—the senior partner at that. 

As a result of these interests and respon- 
sibilities, a basic understanding has grown 
up between the Department and the farm 
and livestock people. We put a high value 
on this partnership. 

The power of the Government’s conserva- 
tion dollars get a real boost from the dollars 
that the farmers put up. This is something 
worth thinking about. Here is a fund- 
matching system in which the private citi- 
zen—in this case, the farmer—puts his own 
money on the line on his own initiative. 

It has been the means of accomplishing 
many important jobs in which the vital in- 
terest and security of the Nation have been 
protected as well as the basic welfare of farm 
people. 

The dual objectives of production and 
conservation require a unified approach. 

On individual farms the treatment of crop- 
land, forests, and range forms one over-all 
farm problem. 

On large areas of forested lands, forestry 
improvements must be considered in the 
light of the need for grazing the same lands. 
In many areas in the West, the use of graz- 
ing areas is closely related to the produc- 
tion of supplemental feed on irrigated land. 

Cutting across these separate problems 
and tying them together is the problem of 
the conservation, use, and control of water. 
On the individual farm, the relationship of 
water to land has primary importance 
whether the problem is erosion control, 
conservation of water for crop production, 
safe removal of excess water, or bringing 
water to arid lands. What we do on upstream 
forests and ranges has a bearing on flood 
control farther downstream. The impact 
of conservation on the farm goes beyond 
flood control and irrigation and influences 
our fish and wildlife resources, recreational 
opportunities, and water supplies for navi- 
gation and for domestic and industrial uses. 

This same unified treatment likewise ap- 
plies to the intimate interrelationships 
among all the segments of the Nation’s con- 
servation and land-use problems. 

The Nation is becoming increasingly aware 
of the pressing necessity for the develop- 
ment and conservation of all its natural 
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resources. Comprehensive multiple-pur- 
pose plans for resource development are 

ining widespread recognition as the best 
way of doing the job. We likewise are learn- 
ing that a river basin or some other large 
region with common interests o s an ideal 
base for developing and adva ng these 
plans. The evolution of this idea began with 
flood control, navigation, irrigation, and 
water power. 

Eut these regional programs with their ac- 
water have only served to emphasize 
the inseparability of land and water. As a 
result, the agricultural agencies are finding 

increasingiy necessary to adapt their pro- 
erams to the basic need for treating land 
and water as a unit. 

My lifetime business is farming where we 
have learned and learned again the lesson 
that land and water must work together. 

We should endeavor to deal with our prob- 
lems at their very beginning on the land 
where the water from rain and melting snow 
starts rushing downhill. This is the begin- 
ning of one.of nature’s most powerful forces. 
Here on the farm it is still a man-size prob- 
lem instead of the monster it becomes farther 
downstream. We should begin to meet the 
challenge of floods back on the farm. Here 
we can summon the aid of our strongest 
allies—the land itself—the furrow contoured 
across the slope—terraces and waterways and 
ponds—and trees and grass. Upstream dams 
have their place in conservation. But they 
offer at best only temporary benefits unless 
they are supported by good farming. Silt 
and sediment from unprotected and poorly 
managed farm land can turn into folly our 
reliance upon channel control str’ ctures— 
large or small, upstream or down. We must 
never forget that the land itself is our 
foundation. 

Agriculture has only begun to show what 
it can do in meeting the Nation’s land and 
water problems. The present disparity be- 
tween agricultural conservation and other 
water programs must be closed if we are to 
obtain the full benefits of a balanced attack. 

The Department has recently taken an im- 
portant step to adapt its work to the severe 
problems of the Missouri River Basin. Our 
proposed program is now before the Congress 
for consideration. Nine agencies of the De- 
partment and the agricultural and forestry 
agencies of the basin States pooled their 
knowledge and technical resources in its 
preparation. We have also taken the neces- 
sary first steps to bring the essential bene- 
fits of integrated agricultural work to the 
support of a comprehensive program for the 
Columbia Basin. 

The question may well be asked: “Why is 
a special agricultural program necessary for 
the Missouri Basin?” The Federal and State 
agricultural agencies now do a lot of work 
in the basin as part of our Nation-wide pro- 
grams. It is necessary, however, to fit these 
activities to the pressing needs which are aris- 
ing from the swift progress of the engineer- 
ing program Congress has authorized for the 
main channels of the Missouri and its larger 
tributaries. 

Soil surveys, for instance, illustrate the 
need for accelerating our work. Under the 
regular Nation-wide agricultural programs, 
we expect eventually to make classification 
studies of all the soils of the basin. In 
the case of lands proposed for special de- 
velopment, use, and treatment, however, this 
information is needed in time to guide these 
developments in their formative stages. This 
same principle applies to the other aspects 
of our egricultural programs. 

The problem has been met by making an 
inventory of all agricultural needs in the 
Missouri Basin, determining a timetable for 
meeting these needs, and setting up an action 
program to meet them. 

The Department's Missouri River Basin 
propesal is significant. It points the way 
to a balanced effort in basin improvement 
throughout the ccuntry. Up to now, the 
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agricultural werk has lagged behind the 
installation of public works for flocd con- 
trol, power, navigation, and other purposes. 
The principle of interaction should be given 
opportunity to demonstrate the worth of soil 
and water conservation in complete land and 
water programs. 

In closing, I want to emphasize again the 
need for a continuing close working rela- 
tionship between farmer and government 
in all efforts to utilize land and water. This 
should be the dominant theme as we move 
forward. 

Public welfare requires that farmers have 
the support and assistance of effective and 
well-adapted public programs. But there is 
a vital function that only the farmers can 
perform through the wise management of 
their own farms and by working together 
in their own organizations and local insti- 
tutions. Government can never provide a 
substitute for the farmer’s own efforts. Gov- 
ernment’s role is essentially one of assist- 
ance. We must always remember that each 
farm family is the custedian of the basic 
resources upon which the destiny of a great 
nation ultimately depends, 





Articles by Howard Watson Ambruster 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I desire to insert into 
the Recorp three articles by the well- 
known expert on German affairs, How- 
ard Watson Ambruster, which appeared 
in the Daily Compass. One article is 
entitled “McCloy Ducks Denazification 
Mess in Reich,” and bears the date of 
February 22, 1950. The second article 
is entitled “United States Apology for 
Nazism Spread in West Reich,” under 
date of February 23, 1950; and the third 
article is entitled “The Cartels That 
Worked Against Us When It Hurt,” bear- 
ing the date line of March 8, 1950. 

These facts should be brought to the 
attention of the American people, and 
the articles follow: 


[From the Daily Compass of February 22, 
1950 | 
McCoy Ducks DENAZIFICATION MEsS IN REICH 
(By Howard Watson Ambruster) 


United States High Commissioner John J. 
McCloy has not waited long to recant pub- 
licly his tough talk to the Germans on 
February 6. He has now let it be known 
that he has no intention of exercising his 
authority in the denazification bribery scan- 
dal uncovered at Stuttgart. 

This flagrant denial of his own Official 
responsibilities came only a few days after 
McCloy had denounced to a press confer- 
ence the high German official who endeavored 
to cover up this denazification mess. The 
latter, Reinhold Maier, minister-president of 
Wurttemberg-Baden, had made a vicious 
public attack upon Maj. Gen, Charles P. 
Gross, the United States State Commissioner. 
This was because General Gross, very prop- 
erly, had asked for a thorough investiga- 
tion and drastic action against those in- 
volved in the fixing of denazification trials. 


JUDGES BRIPED 


It has been revealed that considerable sums 
were paid out in bribes for the whitewash- 
ing of more than 500 Nazis by so-called court 


action, Prominent Stuttgart industrialists 
were among those who were cleared of all 
charges of Nazi activities by the simple prop. 
ess of buying the judge. Thousands of others 
were pardoned after conviction. 

The defiance of United States authority 
by Maier appears more flagrant in that One 
of his own denazification ministers, Kar), 
Stroele, is involved. Stroele’s own acquittal 
of being a Nazi, by an earlier German tri. 
bunal, has also been questioned, [It ig 
charged, too, that Stroele made the dea] With 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht by which the 8-yea, 
labor camp sentence against that notorj 
Nazi was nullified in North Wurttembs; 
June 13, 1949. 

After this Stroele skullduggery, Maj. Gen, 
George P. Hayes, Deputy United States mi). 
itary Governor, publicly announced that Dr, 
Schacht was thereby fully qualified for ap- 
pointment to high place in the new govern. 
ment of West Germany. 

Aside from protecting Stroele, Herr Maier 
appears to have a very odorous record per. 
sonally on denazification. A parliamentary 
committee of his state of Wurttemberg-Ba. 
den has been instructed to investigate some 
10,000 pardons or commutations which he 
granted to Nazis. These were Hitler follow. 
ers whose records were so bad that even the 
packed German tribunals had not dared to 
whitewash them. 


JUS 
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M’CLOY SIDESTEPS 


In this connection, Herr Maier is on rec. 
ord as declaring that American denazifica- 
tion policies are all bunk. 

Before McCloy returned from his recent 
Washington trip, some of the United States 
staff at Frankfurt fully expected that he 
would invoke the occupation statute and 
make use of his unquestioned authority to 
clean up this noisome mess as soon as he 
got back on the job. 

The High Commissioner did use some hard 
words when he returned. Now he has meekly 
subsided. He has sidestepped the issue as 
a “purely local situation.” Herr Maier's 
blast at General Gross is thus vindicated. 
So, it would seem are his views on denazi- 
fication. 

It has been given out, officially, that the 
United States High Commissioner has no 
powers to intervene in this affair unless it 
is clearly proved that the Minister-President 
has violated the German state constitution. 


HOSTILE ACT 


On the record this excuse appears to be an 
arrant fabrication. The attack made upon 
General Gross constituted an openly hostile 
act directed at the authority of the Allied 
forces. That offense comes squarely within 
the powers expressly reserved to the Allies 
by the statute under which the Government 
of western Germany exists. 

As such McCloy can, and should, back up 
his scolding by drastic action—at least the 
removal of Maier from his office. 


[From the Daily Compass of February 23, 
1950] 


UNITED STATES APOLOGY FOR NazISM SPREAD 
IN WEST REICH 
(By Howard Watson Ambruster) 

Denial of war guilt by the Germans pre- 
sents one of the most serious obstacles to 
establishment of the Bonn government 4s 
a peaceful democracy. Despite this, a bold 
apology for German war lust and Nazi mur- 
ders is now being distributed in Germany 
with apparent United States official ap- 
proval. 

Even worse, this rank pan-Germanism 
propaganda is an article written by a high- 
ranking subordinate of James W. Riddle 
berger, director of political affairs on the 
staff of United States High Commissioner 
John J. McCloy. 

Dr. Kurt Glaser, an American-born citl- 
zen now serving in Germany, is the author 








Entitled “The So-called Ger- 


¢ the article. 
ond” it appeared first in the An- 
‘och Review, published at Yellow Springs, 


cule This quarterly enjoys the prestige 
of Antioch College, although not an official 
publication of that institution. 

” (The article, in effect, purports to refute 
the accepted belief in the intellectual dis- 
honesty of the German mass mind. It also 
denies the average German’s willingness to 
respond with incredible brutality when even 
a ruthless leadership believes the right mo- 
ment for world conquest may come again. 

Dr. Glaser’s apologies had been translated 
and is being distributed throughout west- 
ern Germany by the German Institute of 
Public Affairs. 

According to a German correspondent of 
this reporter, the Institute is a pseudo- 
official organization made up of representa- 
tives of a dozen or so German groups. Its 
headquarters are at Frankfurt. With official 
sanction and approval from the McCloy staff, 
the Institute appears to be one of the most 
important sources of so-called Allied or demo- 
cratic doctrine in Germany. 

Through this authoritative voice, the west- 
ern Germans are now being given, as a re- 
liable American viewpoint, such sophistries 
as a comparison of the Nazi mass murders 
with the treatment of Negroes in America and 
the political morality of the British during 
the European expansion of the last century. 

German weltanschauung is justified with 
the naive assumption that the fatherland, 
as put together by Bismarck, is merely go- 
ing through a growing-up process a little 
later than England, France, and the United 
States. The thinking Germans of today, says 
Dr. Glaser, demand that they be accepted as 
a nation which is Just as moral as the west- 
ern allies, 

They should also insist, he says, that the 
evilness of the Treaty of Versailles has al- 
ready been conceded by the Allies, and that 
no de facto cession of German territory 
should ever be recognized. 

CITES “WRONGS” 

A dramatic Germany is thus instructed 
to “plan for the day when these wrongs 
can be righted.” They are informed that 
their justifiable dissatisfaction with “‘condi- 
tions of the armistice does not mean that the 
‘German mind’ is planning new deviltries.” 

In view of the chaotic conditions now ex- 
isting in Germany due to the scuttling of 
every vital war objective and occupation 
policy the sanction of this kind of propa- 
ganda is like pouring oil on a blazing fire. 


[From the Daily Compass of March 8, 1960] 


THE CARTELS THAT WORKED AGAINST US 
WHEN It Hort 


(By Howard Watson Ambruster) 


Robert Bosch, founder and mechanical 
genius of the great German combine bear- 
ing his name, had a younger brother, Dr. 
Carl Bosch, who was a founder and chem- 
ical genius of the German Dye Trust, and 
of its successor, I. G. Farben. 

Each was a master technician of the in- 
dustry in which he played so important a 

tt, And each made full use of the eco- 
nomic mechanisms of combine and cartel 
to dominate German Government policies 
and promote the world conquest dreams of 


Y 


pan-Germanism. 

. B t were highly educated aristocrats 
. h the arrogance typical of their class to- 
ward their fellow men, 


INDISPENSABLE IN WAR 

Foes in the electrical and petroleum 

ho r industries, Carl in the production of 

chemical and synthetic materials, were in- 
“hsable for plotting and waging modern 


Total war (mass destruction) dates back 
to the turn of the century, when the gaso- 
line engine replaced the horse for ground 
transport and made aerial warfare possible. 
The inventive genius of Robert Bosch 
emerged here. TNT, the original explosive 
suitable for mass destruction, was first 
made from dye byproducts 10 years before 
World War I. Synthetic nitrogen and poi- 
son-gas warfare were two of Carl Bosch’s 
notable achievements in that era. 

Neither lived to witness the final destruc- 
tion which resulted from the nefarious use 
to which their great talents were directed. 
Carl died in 1940 and Robert in 1942. 

Their successors did not change the pat- 
tern they designed. 


CONTEMPT FOR UNITED STATES 


Another close parallel in their careers ap- 
pears in their hatred and contempt for the 
United States. It is also found in the fact 
that the American Bosch Magneto properties 
and the Dye Trust subsidiaries in this coun- 
try were both seized by the United States as 
enemy-owned during World War I, and then 
sold to American citizens who pledged never 
to permit them to be returned. 

Those pledges were violated contemptu- 
ously and illegally. The German Bosch re- 
gained control of the American Bosch Co.; 
Farben regained control of its World War I 
properties. 

During World War II, these properties were 
again seized as enemy-owned. Now Ameri- 
can Bosch and some of the Farben properties 
have again been sold. And more pledges have 
been given, as will be told later. 

A notable characteristic shared by the two 
brothers appears in the use which these men 
caused to be made of their American prop- 
erties. These German “hide-outs,” their own- 
ership disguised with incredible duplicity, 
were used before and during both world wars 
as secret headquarters for German espion- 
age, sabotage, and propaganda, 


FANTASTIC DOUBLE-DEALING 


All this was made possible by fantastic 
double-dealing bribery and corruption. Some 
of this has been made known through con- 
gressional investigations, criminal prosecu- 
tions, and other court proceedings. Much of 
it, especially of the last war period, while 
known to exist, has not yet appeared in 
Official public records. 

Before the United States entered World 
War I, Otto Heins, manager of the American 
Bosch Magneto Co., was accused by German 
Ambassador of violating the German code 
by supplying magnetos for British airplanes. 
Heins’ defense was that he accepted the con- 
tracts in order to retard production and 
cripple war material production. The ex- 
cuse was accepted—by the Germans. 

During World War II American Bosch for 
months delayed the production of airplanes 
which were being made here for the Allies. 


ESSENTIAL PARTS UNDELIVERED 


Essential parts were not delivered and the 
United States Government failed to do any- 
thing about it until after we entered the 
war. United States production of Diesel 
engines also was retarded before and during 
World War II by actions of American Bosch 
dictated from its German owners. 

Likewise, espionage of confidential tech- 
nical data, highly important for the German 
military, was conducted during both war 
periods through the American Bosch com- 
panies. Bosch engineers who formerly had 
free run of the United States Army and 
Navy technical data were finally ordered to 
keep away from our experimental fields. 

Despite this warning, in 1941 the United 
States Bosch management defiantly attempt- 
ed to sandbag another American manufac- 
turer into revealing his own technical se- 
crets in return for a sublicense to use a 
Bosch device. 
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Surplus Food to Needy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago the Atlantic City Union published an 
editorial entitled “It’s Time To Place 
Surplus Food Within Reach of Poor.” 
This is in line with persistent efforts that 
many of us have been making here in 
Congress, and points up the problem very 
clearly. It seems to me it should be read 
by the membership of the House. 

The editorial follows: 


It’s Trme To Puace Surpitus Foop WITHIN 
REACH OF Poor 


Surplus butter and cheese, owned and 
stored by the Federai Government—that is, 
by you and me—have been made available 
for free distribution to needy Americans. 
We have fed the world; now it’s time to do 
something for our own hungry folk. 

The Agriculture Department has placed 
15,000,000 pounds of butter and 5,000,000 
pounds of cheese on the list of “give away” 
commodities. Those eligible for the food 
gifts will include public and private relief 
agencies, the school-lunch programs, and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The provisions will be added to items al- 
ready on the free distribution list, such as 
potatoes, dried eggs, and dried milk, and 
issued from the stock of foodstuffs acquired 
by the Government, and now valued at ap- 
proximately ¢4,000,000,000. 

Now, we're doing something beneficial 
with this mountain of products, raised on 
American farms, and processed. 

There are marked differences of opinion in 
both political and economic circles as to 
whether Uncle Sam should continue to buy 
surplus outputs from his kinfolk on the 
farms and in the dairies in order to regulate 
prices. But having become a buyer on a 
gigantic scale—probably the biggest in the 
history of any country in time of war or 
peace—practical use should be made of the 
stuff—perishable for the most part. 

It should not be permitted to spoil. There 
are many persons of very small income, in- 
adequate means, who should be enabled to 
share the use of this enormous store of 
edibles, bought at great expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. 

But the question is, how to distribute it 
so it will reach all who need it. Surely, ina 
country noted for its efficiency and ingenuity 
that should not prove an insurmountable 
obstacle. Bring the goods to designated 
points for distribution. Make it accessible. 
Undoubtedly it will prove to be a big task— 
and cost money—but the details can be 
worked out by experts. 

Incidentally, the handling of these huge 
stores would give employment to some of the 
jobless in every area where the stuff would 
be sent. The important point is that the 
produce of the soil, and of poultry farms, 
and dairies—the best food in the world— 
will be placed within reach of those who do 
not get enough, who may be undernourished, 
easy prey to disease—and there are too many 
of these people in a land of plenty. 

It’s little short of criminal to permit good 
nourishing food to perish when people need 
it—all for lack of initiative in working out 
distribution methods. 

Bountiful providence has blessed us with 
an abundance. There is grim want in some 
lands. There is famine in others—due to 
war ravages, and crop failures. Therefore, it 
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is virtually flying in the face of providence 
to delay doing something about handing out 
this surplus food to those unable to buy it— 
or rather to buy enough of it. 

Yet, this has been going on in the United 
States ever since the Government began 
buying the food. At the same time, huge 
sums are being distributed in every State in 
the form of grants-in-aid to the indigent, 
or near-indigent. These grants are inade- 
quate. Augment them with the surplus 
bought with public funds. 





President Truman’s May 8, 1950, Speech 
at Lincoln, Nebr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA + 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that every Member of this House 
of Representatives, and every other citi- 
zen of our country, whose political faith 
and judgment is founded upon true loy- 
alty to his country and respect for duly 
constituted authority, regardless of his 
or her own political faith, will be inter- 
ested in knowing that President Harry 
S. Truman made an important speech in 
the State of Nebraska, my home Siate, 
yesterday. It was his first major speech 
on his present westward journey across 
the United States on several dedicatory 
missions in Western States. 

His speech was as follows: 

I have been looking forward very much 
to this visit to the Middle West. This is my 
home country, and I always enjoy coming 
back to it. 

I am particularly glad to be in Lincoln on 
this trip. 

Here in the center of the Nation, where 
the Corn Belt merges with the Great Plains, 
We can see clearly the greatness and the im- 
portance of American agriculture. 

The city of Lincoln depends on the farm- 
ing areas around it for the sources of its 
livelihood. The-city draws products from 
agriculture, and in turn provides goods and 
services to the smaller towns and farm fami- 


lies nearby. This is the pattern all over our 
country. 

The whole development of this Nation 
shows how city and country, industry and 





agriculture, can grow and prosper together, 
by cooperation and with mutual benefit. 
What's true of our country is true of the 


world. 


This country today, along with other free 
couniries, is engaged in a tremendous effort 
ibout peace based on freedom and 
Make no mistake about it, the strug- 

e are in now is just as important to 


our future as was our victory in the last war. 
If we are to win through to peace, we 
must maintain a healthy a:nd strong econ- 


omy. And our economy can grow and pros- 
per only if the other free countries grow and 
prespe Iso. For the genius of freedom is 
to succeed not by exploitation but by coop- 
eration. 

American agriculture is directly concerned 
with the success of our program for peace. 
You here in Lincoln are directly affected by 
what happens these days in Berlin, in Paris, 
in Singapore. 

No one should know that better than the 
American farmer, because farmers remember 
what happened to them after the last war. 
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In the early 1920’s the bottom fell out of 
agriculture in this country. Export markets 
disappeared. Prices plummeted down. The 
price of corn dropped in 18 months from $2 
to 42 cents a bushel. The price of cotton fell 
from 40 cents to 10 cents a pound. Land 
values collapsed. The resulting agricultural 
depression in the 1920’s was the forerunner 
of the national depression of the early 
thirties. 

Those were the days when international 
trade barriers were built up and up, in a 
foolish and futile effort to gain advantage at 
the expense of somebody else. Those were 
the days when the farmers were left alone to 
struggle with their problems while the rest 
of the country went up and up on the bubble 
of the boom. 

When the bubble burst the hollow nature 
of that boom was revealed. Our country and 
the whole world suffered the agony of the 
great depression. 

It is perfectly evident now how the world- 
wide depression paved the way for the Second 
World War. 

That is why we are doing everything we 
can to see that the same thing doesn’t hap- 
pen again. That is why We are working so 
hard to bring about a sensible development 
of world trade and a healthy world economy. 
That is why we are determined to prevent 
another agricultural depression. 

Fortunately, we have the experience of the 
last 17 years to guide us. 

In 1933 we started in to attack the na- 
tional depression at its roots. One of our 
first efforts was to overcome the farm depres- 
sion. We developed special credit programs 
to rescue farm families. We stepped up agri- 
cultural research to develop better crops 
and broader markets. We started national 
soil-conservation programs to restore the 
basis for abundant production. We devel- 
oped a price-support program to assure 
farmers a fair income. 

These and other farm programs helped 
farmers and they helped the whole country. 
The national farm income in 1940 was twice 
as large as in 1932—-which meant twice as 
big a farm market for industrial products. 
As farm income increased, the income of the 
rest of our people also increased. This was 
a practical demonstration of the truth that 
the people of this country prosper together, 
or they suffer together. 

Of course, these new farm programs were 
opposed by selfish or short-sighted people. 
It was the same kind of mud slinging, name- 
calling opposition that you hear now every 
time we bring up a new proposal for the 
benefit of the people. 

I remember when I first went to the Sen- 
ate, an important farm bill was being debated 
which became the foundation of our present 
agricultural conservation program. Over in 
the House of Representatives, one Congress- 
man said this legislation was “an attempt to 
enslave the farmer,” and that it was “com- 
munistic.” Another Congressman said that 
under this legislation farmers would be 
“dominated and regimented for all time’— 
they would “no longer * * * be free 
men.” 

These were the same people whose weird 
brand of “statesmanship” had brought us 
to the low point of 1932. They and their 
kind opposed all the efforts that were made 
to get the country out of the trouble they 
had got us into—just as they are opposing 
our efforts to improve things today. 

When you think how miserably wrong they 
have proved to be in the past, you can see 
just how little truth there is in the wild 
charges they are throwing around now. 

They said—back there in the thirties—that 
our farm program was “an attempt to enslave 
the farmer.” Instead, it has made the farmer 
free—free of the crushing burden of debt 
that had driven him to the verge of revolu- 
tion in those dreadful days of the depression, 

They said our farm programs were “com- 
munistic.” Instead, they have strengthened 
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the foundations of democracy by making th, 
farmer more secure in the ownership of jis 
own land. 

They said farmers would be regimenteg 
Instead, farmers regained control over thei 
own destinies, and under these programs they 
have enjoyed more liberty and led a bette; 
life than ever before in history. 

That is the real story of what happened 
under our new farm laws, 

These laws led to freedom and prosperity, 
They were and are strong bulwarks for oy 
free an democratic society. Remember that 
fact when you hear people today croaking the 
old charges of socialism and regiment,. 
tion about every new proposal for progress, 

Then, when the war came along, our farm 
programs proved their worth all over again, 
The soil conservation, research, and educa. 
tion programs made possible an enormous 
rise in farm output, even though fewer peo. 
ple were available for farm work. The stored. 
up surpluses of cotton and wheat and other 
crops, which had been bitterly criticized he. 
fore the war, turned out to be extremely 
valuable. 

The price-support system was adapted to 
wartime needs. It was used to encourage 
farmers to increase total production and to 
turn out the right amounts of each essential! 
product. As a result, we provided well for 
our fighting men and our war plants, we 
shipped great supplies to our allies, and our 
civilians had more and better food than ever 
before. 

The tremendous expansion of production 
during the war was equally valuable when 
the shooting stopped. In the years since the 
war, literally millions of people have been 
saved from a starvation diet by the products 
of our fields. Food from this country helped 
to stop and roll back the advance of commu- 
nism. Without that food, many of our 
friends in Europe would have been lost to 
the cause of freedom. 

Today, our farm programs are undergoing 
new tests. They have proved their worth in 
bringing about economic recovery and meet- 
ing the demands of war. During the last 
few years, we have been faced with the prob- 
lems involved in readjusting to peacetime 
needs. 

Two things have been made abundantly 
clear. First, that our programs have served 
us well—have indeed been our salvation—in 
preventing the kind of disaster that followed 
the First World War. Second, that there are 
defects in the present system which requite 
correction. 

One of the main reasons we have had no 
serious economic downturn since the war 
is the farm price-support system. Aitter the 
First World War, net farm income dropped 
nearly 50 percent in a single year. This 
time, when the market prices of some com- 
modities began to fall sharply, the pr‘cc- 
support system checked the decline and pro- 


tected farmers’ incomes. Everybody in this 

country is better off today as a result of 
this fact. 

However, our present farm price-support 

_ program is not fully satisfactory. It is t 


encouraging the substantial readjustments 
in production that are needed now. It has 
allowed farm income to slide downward too 
much and too fast. 

In the last 2 years, farm income }as 
dropped more than 20 percent, That 
nothing like what happened after the First 
World War. Nevertheless, it is serous. 
This drop is not good for farmers, and It 
is not good for the rest of the country. We 
need to take positive action to stop 4 
reverse the trend. 

Furthermore, the present law provides )° 
satisfactory basis for dealing with perl 
able’ crops. The present program relies ° 
the Government's taking off the mé 
commodities which are in temporary SW 
plus. That works all right for products that 





are storable, as long as we don’t build stock 
Piles bigger than 


may be necded in 








m But such a system doesn’t work 
for nerishables. 
It T olish to have the Government buy 
+ore food that people want to eat now. 
‘1 worse to have the Government buy 
and destroy it, but that sometimes 
yens under the present program. 
ne knows about the shameful po- 
eituation., This can lead to public re- 
nent strong enough to discredit the 
-hole farm program. The taxpayers should 
+ be expected to foot the bill for buying 
, ich has to be wasted. 
bvious defects of the present sup- 
m have led to a great clamor. 
me } le would like to abandon the pro- 
m altogether. Others would like to 
ion all of it except the part that helps 
e ( they are particularly interested in. 
) are just interested in muddying the 
ters for partisan political advantage. 
t easy to disregard this clamor and 
early what is right to do in the interest 
whole Nation. We must base our deci- 
the facts that are demonstrated by 
erlence, 
preserve the good features of the 
ram. They are built on a solid 
n. They are necessary for our own 
e and that of the free world. But we 
need to improve and strengthen 
legislation. 
This administration has made a very care- 
iy of the changes that are necessary 
t our farm support program to pres- 
ditions. A series of recommenda- 
-e worked out within the adminis- 
1 and were presented to the Congress 
las u by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Those recommendations take the existing 
program which has been built up through 
years of experience, and seek to improve it 
rther to meet the shortcomings which are 
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! e claims that these recommendations 
are perfect in every detail. We are constant- 
ly looking for ways to improve them. I am 

ly convinced, however, that they form by 





far the most comprehensive, effective, and 
progressive proposals that have yet been 

The essential purposes of these proposals 
can be very simply stated. 


First, they are designed to obtain the 
al and kinds of farm products that are 
needed in an expanding economy, and to as- 
sure farmers the opportunity to earn a fair 
income for producing those products. The 
§ 2ram must encourage farmers to 
Teauce costs, and to shift production to the 
commodities for which we ought to have ex- 
pi markets. In particular, it should 
é e farmers to shift into livestock, 
rather than to continue producing surpluses 
of such crops as grain and cotton. 

Under the proposals we have made farmers 
would be given incentives to make the needed 
sniits in production. Farmers “would be as- 

ired Of support for all the crops which yield 

’ share of farm income. At present 

the most important ones are left 
Furthermore, recent production and 
pr ither than some out-of-date histori- 
cal period, would be used in calculating fair 
income support levels. These are obviously 
ae ible changes, 

\ld continue to be necessary, in some 

» limit production to genuine con- 

demand, in order to avoid surpluses 

‘n amounts which are needed for 
There are some people—the same 
> who have been against the farmer all 
No seize on this fact and go around 
imentation” and talk about how 

is going to lose all his liberty. 
this is just as strange as it can be. 
ith is that such limitations have been 
| for in our major farm support pro- 
many years. We have known since 
lence of the Federal Farm Board, 
<V years ago, that there are times when 
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some control of production is needed to make 
a support program workable. Unless produc- 
tion controls are available on some crops, for 
use when needed, price support could be an 
impossible burden on the taxpayers. 

And here is something to remember: un- 
der our system quotas are not imposed unless 
two-thirds of the farmers affected vote for 
them. When two-thirds of the farmers vote 
to adopt quotas for themselves it is prepos- 
terous to go around calling that regimenta- 
tion. Moreover, quotas are administered by 
local committees, elected by the farmers 
themselves. These production controls are in 
complete accord with the tradition of demo- 
cratic self-government. 

The second purpose of the administra- 
tion’s proposals for changes in our support 
program is to provide a method for using 
our entire supply of perishable products, in- 
stead of taking part of it off the market and 
putting it on the shelf. Under our method, 
all the product would go into the market and 
be consumed. A system of direct production 
payments to farmers would make up any 
difference between the average market price 
and a fair return. 

Such a system would be simple and effi- 
cient. The farmer would be sure of getting 
at least the support price. The people of 
towns and cities would get the benefit of 
what is produced. 

I have heard this system attacked on the 
ground that it would cost too much. Most 
of the fantastic estimates of cost you hear 
are made by those who don’t understand how 
it would actually work. When you study 
the facts, you will see that this plan should 
cost no more, and may well cost less, than 
the present system. And it would have the 
tremendous advantage of using, instead of 
wasting, perishable products. 

The plain fact is that the productive-pay- 
ment plan is the best plan yet proposed for 
getting an abundant production of perish- 
able crops consumed without knocking the 
bottom out of the farmer’s income. It is in 
the farmer’s interest. It is also in the con- 
sumer’s interest. I firmly believe that it 
should be made a part of our national farm 
program. 

Our third purpose is to encourage the con- 
servation and wise use of our land and water 
resources. 

A price-support program can do this in two 
ways: The first is by encouraging livestock 
production. If we produce the livestock 
products that our people want, we shall need 
more land in grass and hay. And that is 
one of the major things we need to do in 
order to conserve our soil. 

The second way is to make soil conserva- 
tion practices a requirement for anyone who 
wants the benefit of price support. The 
whole Nation has an interest in soil conser- 
vation and benefits by it, just as the whole 
Nation has an interest in and benefits by a 
sound price-support program. It does not 
make sense to provide just as much price 
support for the individual who is deliberately 
ruining his soil as we provide for the good 
farmer who is keeping his land productive 
for future generations. 

The need for soil conservation is one of the 
most important challenges confronting us. 
Our price-support program can and should 
help us meet that challenge. 

The fourth purpose of our recommenda- 
tions is to give the most support where it 
is most needed—that is, to the family-size 
farm. The present program channels too 
much of its benefits to the largest farms. 
Of course, we must not ignore the welfare 
of the large farms, which contribute so 
importantly to agricultural production and 
income. But it is only sensible, where public 
funds are involved, to provide a higher de- 
gree of protection for the family farm, which 
is so fundamental to our democratic society. 

These are the four major purposes of the 
recommendations this administration has 
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made for improving the farm-support pro- 
gram. They are designed to contribute to 
a stable and prosperous agriculture as part 
of a strong Nation. They will encourage a 
sustained, realistic abundance of farm pro- 
duction as the basis of rising living stand- 
ards for our people. 

They are an expression of our faith that we 
can all go forward together toward well-being 
and abundance—farmers together with city 
folk—the people of the United States together 
with free people everywhere. 

That is the only way to assure peace and 
prosperity for ourselves and for the world. 





Let Us Follow the Advice of Our Beloved 
President and Admiral Nimitz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. SABATH, Mr. Speaker, last week 
our beloved President Truman issued a 
statement to the press wherein he stated 
that he is not alarmed over the cold-war 
situation. He said conditions are better 
than in 1946 and he is optimistic over 
hopes for peace. 

Since reading that statement, I have 
received many letters from all parts of 
the country approving the President's 
statement, and urging me to aid the 
President in every way possible so as to 
make an early and lasting peace a reality. 

Yesterday, I had occasion to read an 
article in the Chicago Sun-Times under 
date of May 7, 1950, concerning the great 
and beloved Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. 
The article was entitled “Admiral Nimitz, 
Opponent of Force, Takes Rest.” 

Unlike many military gentlemen and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who thrive on 
war and war preparations because it 
means promotion and personal glory, 
Admiral Nimitz and other well meaning, 
honest, and sincere gentlemen, prefer, 
however, to settle their differences 
amicably at a peace table before a war is 
made possible with its killing and crip- 
pling of millions of people and the de- 
struction of billions upon billions of dol- 
lars worth of property. 

It is indeed unfortunate, Mr. Speaker, 
that some of our radio commentators and 
so-called radio reporters, at every op- 
portunity, scare the public and instill 
fear into their minds. They try to in- 
volve us in every conceivable way with 
their war-mongering statements. They 
could serve their country better if, every 
Sunday night, they would cease their 
alarming utterances. To my mind, if 
these reporters would devote their abili- 
ties and influence toward channels of 
urging and advocating peace, they would 
surely endear themselves to the Ameri- 
can people. I hope for their own future 
standing and influence, these commen- 
tators will so do. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I feel that the 
statement made by our great Admiral 
Nimitz will be welcome by 95 to 98 per- 
cent of the American people who are 
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praying for a lasting peace. The article 
follows: 


ADMIRAL NIMITZ, OPPONENT OF ForCE, 
TAKES REST 

LAKE Success, N. Y.—The United Nations 
most famous man of war—Fleet Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz—has taken indefinite 
leave from his work after 13 months’ service 
in which he built a reputation as the United 
Nations most persistent speaker against use 
of force—even by the United Nations itself. 

The white-haired sailor, who during the 
war in the Pacific commanded the mightiest 
battle fleet ever assembled, came to the 
United Nations as administrator of a plan- 
ned plebiscite in Kashmir, to settle whether 
that disputed state joins India or Pakistan, 

But, when political events prevented hold- 
ing the plebiscite during his stay at Lake 
Success, Nimitz turned himself into a busy 
public speaker who could be heard week after 
week denouncing the use of force, by any- 
one, at any time. 


OPPOSE POLICE IDEA 


The other day he looked down from the 
rostrum of a UN committee room at 110 West 
Point cadets and opened with the quip: 

“I hope we can win a football game from 
you some day.” 

Then, figuratively, he held up the UN Char- 
ter and ripped out of it article 43, which 
calls for establishment of a world police force. 
The 65-year-old admiral told the future 
American Army generals that the UN prob- 
ably never would be able to agree on creat- 
ing a police force. 

“And in my opinion,” he said “its a good 
thing they don’t agree. The UN is not and 
cannot be an enforcement agency.” 

For example, he said, “if the UN had tried 
to use a police force when the General As- 
sembly sought to internationalize Jerusalem 
over objection of both Israel and Jordan, 
“we would still be in a bloody bath today.” 

VIEW ON H-BOMB 

A few days earlier Nimitz faced another 
group of West Pointers and told them he 
didn’t think he'd live to see a hydrogen bomb 
developed—‘“and I hope I don’t.” 

He enlarged on this a little: 

“I personally hope they don’t ever learn 
to trigger it, but if anybody does, I hope we 
do, because I believe if we possess weapons 
like that and have a few of them, that will 
prevent the others from using them.” 

The Texas-born admiral is headed for his 
home in Berkeley, Calif., where he will re- 
main until such time as his services are re- 
quired at UN. 
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Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Cuts in Face of Increased Mail 
Volume Worry Rhode Island Postmas- 
ters,” published in the Providence (R. I.) 
Evening Bulletin of April 21, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


CuTs IN FAcE or INCREASED MAIL VOLUME 
Worry RHODE ISLAND POSTMASTERS 


Rhode Island postmasters said last night 
they didn’t know how they could put into 
effect the sharp cuts in postal service ordered 
this week by the Postmaster General—"but 
we've got to do it.” 

Postmaster Raymond A. Creegan of Provi- 
dence, one of those who spoke at a meeting 
of the Rhode Island Chapter of the National 
Association of Postmasters in Westerly, said 
the Providence post office had been running 
on a 24-hour basis with business firms doing 
a great volume of mailing up to midnight. 

“I checked today on the night differential 
in pay for clerical help,” Creegan said, “and 
I found that by cutting out night work we 
will save $80,000 a year. But if the work 
is now being performed in 24 hours, how can 
we do it in 12 hours?” 

Postmaster George A. Dolan of Westerly 
said he had just completed a survey in his 
town which showed “we will have to add 18 
miles of foot carrier service in our area. As 
soon as we completed the survey, I received 
the curtailment order.” 

Dolan urged the group to “take this up 
with your Congressman,” and Creegan urged 
the postmasters to build a strong organiza- 
tion. Postmasters are going to seek a re- 
classification from Congress to obtain salary 
increases, he said, and ‘one strong associa- 
tion” would help “educate your Congress- 
man.” 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Is This Economy?” published 
in the Texarkana Gazette of Texarkana, 
Tex., of April 22, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Is THis Economy? 


Although it may seem inconsistent to call 
for economy in Government one day and 
protect cuts in the postal service on another 
day, we cannot see the logic behind a so- 
called economy move that would eliminate a 
few low-salaried postmen and allow a swarm 
of nonessential Washington bureaucrats to 
continue to feed at the trough. 

With the possible exception of the men and 
women doing really essential jobs in the 
building of our national defense, we do not 
know of any group of civil-service employees 
of the Government who work harder for 
less pay than do the postal workers. 

The postal service is a part of the daily 
lives of the people and is the one Govern- 
ment service upon which business depends 
more than any other. 

Somehow we cannot keep from believing 
that there is method in the madness of the 
Government in this approach to economy. 
To hit the service most essential to the people 
appears to us to be a calculated move to 
bring about a grass roots protest against 
economy in Government. 

Greater economy could be achieved by 
starting in the high-salaried brackets of those 
agencies of the Government who spend their 
time developing new theories on a planned 
economy. 
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Israel After 2 Years 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we re. 
cently observed in this House the seconq 
anniversary of Israel’s independence. A 
review of the accomplishments of the 
State of Israel during the 2 years of its 
existence in the military, political, ang 
economic fields, as well as in immigration 
and other phases of activity, was pre- 
pared by the American Zionist Counc 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, and js. 
sued on April 23, 1950, on Israel's second 
anniversary. It is entitled “Israel After 
Two Years.” I commend it to my col. 
leagues’ attention: 


ISRAEL AFTER 2 YEARS 


The State of Israel becomes 2 years old 
on this 5th of Iyar, 5710—April 23, 19509, 
A purely objective observer—ignorant of 
Israel’s history and its unique character— 
would be likely to describe it as a poor, small 
country, whose boundaries are still not fixed: 
whose hostile neighbors have not yet con- 
cluded peace treaties with it; whose cost of 
living is high; whose economic future de- 
pends upon large-scale outside investment; 
whose trade balance is unfavorable; whose 
agricultural productivity is dependent upon 
the introduction of irrigation projects; whose 
established population is being flooded by a 
mass immigration of perplexing variety and 
great poverty. 

There is truth in this objective picture, but 
it is very far from the whole and the essential 
truth. It omits the significant human fac- 
tors of historic attachment and over- 
whelming need; the factors of intelligence, 
determination and ingrained habit of col- 
lective effort. Those were the factors which 
made the proclamation of the State of Israel 
2 years ago an inspired act of destiny rather 
than the mad and dangerous whim it seemed 
to many. The land was full of Arab irregu- 
lars who had been attacking since December. 
Air communications with the outside world 
had ceased and the ports were under Egyp- 
tian aerial and naval bombardment. Five 
regular armies marched upon a community 
whose defense force, always having had to 
train underground, had never functioned as 
an army. Israel's store of weapons was 80 
limited that camps of many hundred trainees 
had one rifle to practice with. Hardly more 
than a dozen tiny, patched-up cast-off British 
training planes were its entire air force. 
The British-owned Haifa refineries had been 
closed in April and British tankers had re- 
moved the remaining crude oil, There was 
almost no oil for the air force and other 
mechanized equipment. Yet during the pe- 
riod up to the first truce of June 11, 1948, 
Israel’s improvised army and home guards 
staved off the Syrians with their tanks and 
armored cars in the north; encircled the 
Egyptians near Isdud in the Negeb; and, 
though losing the Old City of Jerusalem to 
the Arab Legion, saved the beleaguered New 
City from what seemed inevitable surrender 
to large and well-equipped forces. In the 
intertruce period of July 9-July 18 Israel 
forces seized the Lydda Airfield, Ramle and 
Nazareth. ; 

Israel was winning its ordeal by battle— 
but, looking backward, one is shocked bj the 
realization of the precarious state it was 1) 
even after the great exertions of the firs! 
campaigns. “In the fall of 1948,” Prime 
Minister Ben Gurion wrote a year later, 








: tually held only a quarter of the 
+ +he state, Central Galilee was in the 
f Kaukji’s gangs and the Lebanese 
The entire south was cut off. The 
forces held, on the one hand, the 
-Majdal-Isdud line along the coast 
' int less than 40 kilometers from 
-) aviy. and a second line across the coun- 
«ey 6° Be’er Tuvia. All settlements and 
forces in the Negeb were cut off and 
roaches to Jerusalem were blocked. 
» the United Nations meeting in 
presented with a plan to exclude 

N ) from Israel.” 
Tl lan to exclude the Negeb from 
Israel was contained in the Bernadotte re- 
ch was launched at the United Na- 
September 1948, with the enthu- 
siasti port of Secretary Marshall and the 
British Foreign Office. ‘The security and 





ter rial integrity of the new State were 
ever in such jeopardy as in the months be- 





veen September 1948, and February 1949. 
sside from the military difficulties, there 


was the very present danger of the adoption 
f the provisions of the Bernadotte plan, and 
the reiterated threat—spearheaded by the 
Brit of sanctions against Israel for non- 
compliance with United Nations orders. No 
hi record, however, brief, would be 
cor without mention of the notable 
part played by American Jewry and Pres- 
ident Truman in defeating the threat of 
f ; and preventing the passage of the 
Ber? plan. It is difficult now to re- 


‘ how perilous Israel’s situation was 
how close actual war between 


Israel and Britain seemed in January 1949, 
after Israeli fighters had shot down five 
RAF reconnaissance planes over the Egyp- 


eli frontier, and British troops had 
patched to Aqaba on the Red Sea 
request of King Abdullah under the 
s of the Anglo-Transjordan Treaty 


T} s of the fall and early winter of 
-49 was averted not only by political 
t the United Nations but—concomi- 
tly—by hard military facts which turned 
theoretical rights into actualities, 

t convinced the Arab governments 

to the negotiations that culmi- 

in the armistice agreements of the late 
nd early spring of 1949. Egyptian 

1 of a United Nations order for shared 

1 highway in the Negeb had led in 
1948 to renewed fighting in the 

h ended in Israel’s conquest of 

nt of Beersheba. Almost at the 
fighting broke out in the north 

b forces out of Lebanon attacked 
inside Israeli territory in Galilee 

W a fortnight Israel controlled all of 
On December 7 a new road con- 
J alem with the coast was dedi- 

ke the place of the main route 

1 by Arab forces. Built over the 

is by youngsters and men past 

Ze, Kvish Hagvurah—the Road of 

was the triumphant climax of Is- 

perate effort to save its historic 

ma third destruction. Now, after 

usands of casualties during al- 

r of bombing, hunger, and thirst, 

s 100,000 Jews and the shining city 

| built were safely linked to the rest 


pattern of governmental control 
iphical relationships developed 
> war. According to the partition 
vember 1947 western Galilee and 
part of the Negeb were to have 
an Arab Palestine state, linked by 
tionally administered economic 
with the Jewish state; Jerusalem was 
been set up at the close of the man- 

n internationally administered area. 
these things happened. The United 
charged with responsibility for in- 
“onalizing Jerusalem, did nothing. The 
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Arabs of Palestine did not move to set up 
a state in the territory assigned to them; 
instead the overwhelming majority of them, 
incited by their leaders and by British ad- 
vice, fled to the neighboring countries. Ac- 
cording to the partition plan, Israel was to 
have had a large Arab minority of about 
400,000. Ruling now over large areas not 
included in the area assigned to it by par- 
tition, Israel has an Arab minority of only 
180,000. 

Moving into the vacuum left by Arab flight 
and Arab and United Nations failure to act, 
the new Israel took on a shape and form not 
anticipated by the United Nations nor even 
by itself. The logic of events in these 2 
years has eliminated the distinction between 
territory assigned by the United Nations and 
territory occupied in the course of the war. 
Both are Israeli in population, government, 
and development. Where 2 years ago there 
were a half dozen Jewish villages in the 
largely Arab hinterland of Jerusalem, there 
are now some 30 Jewish villages and almost 
no Arabs. Where outside Jerusalem there 
were stony hills which the White Paper of 
1939 forbade Jews to buy and work, 300,000 
trees were planted this winter. To take the 
place of Jerusalem's always inadequate water 
supply line—still.cuc by Arab forces—a new 
aqueduct is being built which will treble 
the amount of water brought to the city and 
provide for an expanding population. Most 
important of all, Jerusalem, almost wrecked 
by British sabotage and Arab siege, is once 
more a thriving capital. 

It was the scene of the first meeting of Is- 
rael’s parliament, the Knesseth, on Febru- 
ary 14, 1949, and—in swift reaction to the 
United Nations vote of December 1949 for in- 
ternationalization of the city—has been made 
the permanent home of the Knesseth, of the 
prime minister’s and president’s offices, and 
of most departments of the government. If 
its exalted and central place in the great 
drama of Jewish history needed the confirma- 
tion of a symbolic modern ritual, it received 
such confirmation in August of 1949 when 
the bones of Jewry’s modern prophet, Theo- 
dor Herzl, were brought from Vienna and laid 
to rest in a tomb on a high hill now Known 
as Mount Herzl. 

Western Galilee and the Negeb are, like 
Jerusalem, integral, constantly changing and 
developing parts of the new Israel. Of the 
more than 180 agricultural settlements 
founded since the establishment of the 
State (an average of about 8 a month), a 
particularly large number are in Galilee and 
the Negeb. The need of peaceful conquest 
by the plow is as acutely felt throughout 
Israel as the need for adequate military pre- 
paredness. A geobotanical research station, 
newly established in Beersheba, experiments 
with trees, plants, and crops, to determine 
which are most suitable for the Negeb. Pipe 
lines now under construction will be bring- 
ing 15,000,000 cubic meters of water to the 
Negeb this summer, revolutionizing its agri- 
cultural possibilities. A systematic govern- 
ment drilling program has led to the dis- 
covery of large quantities of sweet water in 
the desolate Azaba Valley south of the Dead 
Sea. The sluggish little Arab town of Beer- 
sheba has become a Jewish municipality 
whose population is expected to reach 10,000 
by the end of this year. In the north the 
small Arab town of Acre has become an ex- 
panding Arab-Jewish city. Jewish and Arab 
workers have begun work on a 5-year plan to 
convert 10,000 acres of malarial marshland 
east and southeast of Acre into fertile soil. 
The Ministry of Agriculture has established 
@ special department for the guidance and 
advancement of agriculture in the 76 Arab 
villages of Galilee. 

Beersheba, southern limit of Jewish settle- 
ment in the Bible’s familiar delimitation of 
Israel’s boundaries, is Jewish once more, but 
it is no longer Israel’s southern boundary. 
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Military clashes with the Egyptians in the 
Negeb grew in intensity in December of 1948 
and January of 1949, and in their most effec- 
tive action of the war the Israeli forces bot- 
tled up the Egyptians in a pocket at Faluja. 
Israel now controlled the southern Negev, 
and the ground was laid for armistice nego- 
tiations with Egypt which began on January 
13 and concluded on February 24, 1949, leav- 
ing Egyptian forces only in the coastal strip 
between Gaza and Rafah. In March, despite 
British political and military maneuvering, 
Israel secured the right, given it by the parti- 
tion resolution, to Eilat, the little strip on 
the Gulf of Aqaba at the southeast tip of 
Palestine. King Solomon’s port of Etzion 
Gever had been a stone’s throw from Eilat 
which can become Israel’s gateway to the 
Indian Ocean and the East. Eilat is Israel 
now—inhabited by a small pioneering mili- 
tary force, a goal of pilgrimages, a center of 
activity. It is linked by air to Lydda. Docks 
are being built for boats. Private investment 
is establishing a factory to grind the tiny 
fish caught in the Gulf into meal for chicken 
feed. Israel—from Dan to Eilat—is a much 
larger land now than its most devoted chil- 
dren conceived of only 2 years ago. For the 
southernmost point of the Negeb, facing 
Egypt, Transjordan, and Saudi Arabia, is no 
longer a dot on a map, but an important and 
cherished part of its new life. 

The State of Israel's first obligation had 
been the defense of its people against attack 
by land and sea and air. In the midst of 
this agonized, extemporaneous struggle for 
life it had to carry out the practical, peace- 
time task of setting up a government: The 
mandatory regime had deliberately left Israel 
a legacy of chaos. It had made no pro- 
vision for the functioning of any sort of 
administration to take over after the High 
Commissioner’s departure on May 14, 1948 
Here the years of semigovernmental experi- 
ence which the Jewish Agency and Vaad 
Leumi had had, proved their extreme use- 
fulness. The task of governing the country 
was assumed naturally and with as little 
strain as possible under the circumstances, 
by the Provisional Council of State estab- 
lished on May 14, 1948, in accordance with 
an agreement between the principal parties 
represented in the Jewish Agency and the 
Vaad Leumi. 

In the turmoil of the fall of 1948 a census 
of the population was carried out, prepara- 
tory to the holding of a countrywide election 
on January 25, 1949. The election was a 
model of peace and order in a part of the 
world where elections are notable for vio- 
lence and fraud. Every adult resident of 
the State of Israel, Jew or non-Jew, man 
or woman, was eligible to vote, and over 
80 percent of them didso. The Arab women 
who voted that day in Israel broke a new 
trail in the history of the Arab world. The 
were the first ever to have had the privileg 
of the franchise and they stirred femir 
demands in Egypt and Syria, Lebanon 
Iraq. They were the inspiration behind ¢ 
startling development in Syria where Husni 


Ziam, the revolutionary swept into power 
during March 1949 in the unrest caused by 
the Syrian Army’s defeat in Palestine, gave 


the franchise to women with primary ed- 
ucation. 

Husni Zaim had come to power in a mili- 
tary coup d’état; he was shortly assassinated 
in a second military coup d'état; the 
petrators of the latter were themselves dis- 
placed by a third coup d’état. An attempt 
at a similar coup d’état, led by the chief 
of police, took place this winter in Iraq 
where cabinets have been changing with un- 


usual rapidity. What bore all the signs of 
an armed revolt by the Syrian Popular Party 
of Antoun Saadeh was nipped at the very 
last moment in Lebanon during the sum- 
mer of 1949. Political a inat had be- 
come the order of the day in Egypt last year. 
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In striking contrast to the rest of the Middle 
East, the Government of Israel—the youngest 
state and the most exposed to hostility—has 
been as stable and orderly in its workings 
as an old and well-established democracy. 

The governmental structure of Israel has 
in fact developed swiftly and comprehen- 
sively in these 2 years. The President’s func- 
tions are similar to those of the President of 
the French Republic. The 120-member 
Knesseth functions very much along the 
lines of the British House of Commons. The 
Gevernment is responsible to the Knesseth 
and the latter has shown itself to be very far 
from a rubber stamp body—debates in it 
are both lively and,on a high level and fre- 
quently lead to amendment of government 
policy. The Knesseth has 9 committees, each 
of which is composed of representatives of 
all parties and is responsible for thorough 
study of all bills falling within its scope. 
The 17 ministries into which the government 
is subdivided, are each headed by a director 
general, who is a permanent civil servant. 
A nonpartisan state comptroller, directly re- 
sponsible to the Knesseth, checks the ac- 
counts and efficiency of all government of- 
fices. The supreme court has the power to 
check the government where it seems to it to 
be infringing upon democratic and constitu- 
tional rights. It may summon any govern- 
ment official and demand an explanation of 
his conduct. It has on several occasions re- 
versed decisions and rulings made by minis- 
tries, and has won the confidence and grati- 
tude of those concerned with genuine demo- 
cratic development in Israel. 

The Knesseth has proved to be a mature 
and hard-working body of law-makers. In 
its first session from February 14 to Sep- 
tember 12, 1949, it passed 70 laws, of which 
the most important pertained to the budget, 
military conscription and education. The 
Prime Minister had asked for a budget of 
37,000,000 pounds for current expenditure; 
the Knesseth, after grave and extensive de- 
bate, reduced this to 35,440,000 pounds. In 
March 1950 at the end of the fiscal year, Fi- 
nance Minister Kaplan was able to report to 
the Knesseth that the budget had been met 
without a deficit—a result which could never 
hae been obtained if not for the high income 
and inheritance levies passed by the Knes- 
seth. 

National manpower has been mobilized as 
well as national income. The universal con- 
scription bill passed in September 1948 im- 
poses military training of various lengths 
upon all men between 18 and 49 and all un- 
married women between 18 and 34. A serv- 
ice bill, passed in February 1950 provides for 
the drafting of men and women for a year 
of agricultural and military training and a 
year of specialized vocational training. 
Children are required, without exception, to 
go to school. The education bill passed by 
the Knesseth provides for free education for 
all children between 5 and 13 years of age. 
In succeeding years the age range is to be 
gradually increased till the goal of free com- 
pulsory education for all children from 4 to 
16 is reached. In this present school year 
100,000 Jewish children and 15,000 Arab chil- 
dren—boys and girls alike—are enrolled in 
school. During the mandate period 25 per- 
cent of the Arab children in urban areas and 
50 percent of those in rural areas did not at- 
tend school at all. 

In faithful reflection of the cooperative 
tendencies which have dominated the de- 
velopment of the Jewish community in Pales- 
tine, Israel's two labor parties—the moderate 
Mapai, which controls the Government, and 
the leftist Mapam—are the two strongest 
groups in the Knesseth. The leaders of the 
Government have made no secret of their 
hope for a Socialist Israel, but they are un- 
dogmatic and practical enough to under- 
stand how vitally necessary private invest- 
ments are if the country is to be developed 
adequately and quickly. Hence, on March 29, 
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1950 the Knesseth by a 47 to 15 vote adopted 
a law providing special privileges for private 
investors: 25 rather than the usual 75 per- 
cent income-tax ceiling on their earnings; 
5 years exemption from property taxes on 
new buildings; customs exemption till June 
30, 1952 for machinery and raw materials; 
permission to transmit abroad in dollars 10 
percent of their investment a year. 

It is difficult enough to establish a new 
independent state in time of war. It is even 
more difficult to establish a new state in time 
of war for a population constantly being 
augmented by immigrants from many dif- 
ferent lands and backgrounds. In 1947, after 
66 years of Zionist resettlement in Palestine, 
there were some 700,000 Jews in the land. In 
the 2 years of Israel’s independence, almost 
400,000 were added—more than half the 
number six and a half decades had brought. 
The process of return from exile, begun on 
so tiny and tentative a scale by the few young 
Biluim of 1882, has taken on a swiftness of 
tempo and a greatness of scale that carry 
the mind back to the mighty, soaring pro- 
phecies of the bible: 

“And I will bring you out from the peoples 
and will gather ye out of the countries 
wherein you are scattered, with a mighty 
hand and with a stretched out arm and with 
a@ poured out fury, * * *” 

“Lift up thine eyes round about and see: 
all they gather themselves together, they 
come to thee: thy sons shall come from 
far. * * * Who are these that fly as a 
cloud, and as the doves to their windows? 
* . .” 

“Behold these shall come’ far: and lo, 
these from the north and from the west; 
and these from the land of Sinim.” 

The prophecy is being fulfilled with almost 
literal exactness. The children of Israel have 
been returning from the furthest corners of 
their exile—from every western land, from 
India and Afghanistan, Morocco and Shang- 
hai, Turkey and Cyrenaica, and, “flying as a 
cloud” in the airplanes of “Operation Magic 
Carpet,” from out of the medieval prison of 
Yemen. The arrival on November 20, 1949 
of 660 immigrants from Tripoli brought the 
Jewish population of Israel to 1,000,000. 
Most months bring more newcomers—20,000 
to 30,000—than all but a few of the 28 years 
of the Mandatory period. There have been 
days on which three or four thousand landed 
at Haifa; in a single week of December 1948 
one-third of Yugoslavia’s 11,000 surviving 
Jews sailed from Fiume in two ships; and as 
recently as February 26, 1950, 1,200 came on 
a single boat from North Africa. The total 
for 1948 was 118,993; for 1949, 239,331—an av- 
erage Of more than 655 persons every day. 
There is comforting irony in the fact that 
60 percent of the new immigrants are trans- 
ported, economically and appropriately, on 
Israeli ships—the very same ships that were 
the ghost fleet of illegal immigration during 
the last, bitter years of the Mandate. 

The face of the Jewish world has already 
been radically altered by the 2 years of un- 
restricted immigration to the State of Israel. 
The Jewish community of Bulgaria may be 
said to have disappeared, for 42,000 have 
come to Israel, leaving only 4,000 or 5,000, 
most of whom wish to remain in Bulgaria. 
Yemenite Jewry will be completely trans- 
ferred to Israel by 1950, 40,000 having come 
since the establishment of the State. Al- 
most half the Jews of Turkey—about 35,000— 
have so far arrived in Israel. About 2,000 a 
month are leaving Tripolitania, and more 
than half of Libya’s 30,000 Jews are now in 
Israel. Seven thousand—practically all those 
who wish to leave—have come from Yugo- 
slavia. Twenty thousand have come from 
Czechoslovakia, leaving 15,000, of whom 
about 5,000 have applied for immigration to 
Israel. Some 20,000 of the 45,000 Jews re- 
maining in Germany are to be expected in 
Israel during 1950, and 30,000 of the re- 
















































































maining 50,009 Polish Jews. The exodus 
from North Africa has a Messianic haste and 
fervor. Iraq appears to be ready to allow its 
Jewish citizens to emigrate. Only Hungary 
with its 150,000 Jews, and Rumania with jt; 
360,000 have followed the Soviet’s example 
in barring emigration to Israel; unlike the 
Soviet, they have, however, relented enough 
to allow a few thousand Jews with relations 
in Israel, to leave. 

The Messianic tempo of immigration jg 
hardly matched by the tempo of absorption 
in a small, undeveloped land like Israe}, 
That is Israel’s burning economic and social] 
problem. It is true that in the period pe. 
tween May 15, 1948, and January 1, 1959, 
264,370 immigrants were absorbed into the 
life of the country, 165,000 of them in towns, 
13,000 of them in communal settlements 
14,000 in cooperative settlements, 34,000 in 
villages, while 15,000 child and adolescent 
immigrants are being supported and traineq 
for productive living by the Youth Aliyah 
movement. But satisfaction over these 
comforting figures is tempered by the inade- 
quate standard of living and inadequate em- 
ployment of a great many of these 264,009 
immigrants and by the shattering fact that 
there are still at least 80,000 persons in re. 
ception camps, for whom not even the bar. 
est housing is available. 

Normal economic thinking and procedure 
can hardly apply to Israel's abnormal immi- 
gration situation. It is an immigration 
which, in its vastly greater part, cannot wait, 
for it flees from present dangers or from 
the valid fear of the closing of the gates of 
the lands in which it lives. Swift improve- 
ment in the living conditions of the new. 
comers and acceleration of their. absorption 
into the country are pathetically dependent 
upon the free-will offerings of Zionists 
throughout the world, for they cannot wait 
upon the gradual process of the broadening 
of the economic base of Israel. 

Before Israel’s economy can be expanded 
to the point where it will adequately sustain 
its present population of over 1,200,000 and 
its anticipated population of 2,000,000 within 
10 years, many obstacles will have to be over- 
come. The general objective is clear: A 
mixed cooperative and private economy 
based on intensive agriculture and highly 
specialized light industries, supplemented by 
fishing, maritime trades, and tourist traffic. 
That this objective can be reached is proved 
by the agricultural and industrial experience 
of the mandatory period during which the 
Jewish community created a self-supporting 
economy in an utterly undeveloped land. 
But large investment of both private and 
public funds is required. Robert Nathan has 
estimated the amount needed as $2,000,000,- 
000 for the next 10 years, Investment must 
be supplemented by careful control of im- 
ports and currency; sharp reduction in the 
cost of living and consequently of labor; 
soil and water conservation of maximum 
efficiency; moderization of factory and trans- 
port equipment; and intensification of agri- 
cultural and industrial skills, 

How far has Israel gone toward those 
goals in its first two troubled years? There 
is reason to feel that the worst is over and 
that there are encouraging signs on many 
sectors of the economic front. During 1949, 
250 new industrial enterprises were estab- 
lished and 200 others are now being estab- 
lished. Most significantly, an unusually 
large sum for so small a country—$241,000,- 
000—an amount equal to 40 percent of Israel's 
total national income, was invested on capl- 
tal development in Israel in the course of the 
year. Sixty percent of this investment was 
public capital; 40 percent was from private 
sources, more than half of it provided by 
Israelis. American private capitalists in- 
vested $25,000,000 during 1949, and 1950 has 
brought the news of large new industrial 
projects in which the technical know-how 











































































and part of the capital are to be provided by 
american firms; @ Kaiser-Frazer automobile 
assembly plant to be opened in Haifa in Au- 
rust for the production of 6,000 cars a year; 
a Israeli branch of the General Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Akron. 

Rigid rationing and import and price con- 
trols—the so-called austerity program, di- 
rected by Dr. Bernard Joseph, minister of 
y and rationing—brought the cost of 
¢ down by 12.8 percent between Janu- 
1949 and January 1950. A satisfactory 
eement has been reached with the British 
Tre sury regarding Israel’s frozen sterling 
balance and the settlement of all claims and 
counterclaims arising out of the termination 
of the mandate. Though imports (which 
amounted to 87,700,000 Israeli pounds) ex- 
ceeded exports (which amounted to 10,600,- 
000 pounds) by about $215,600,000 in 1949, 
one of the main reasons for this is the inevi- 
t. ble necessity for import of capital goods 
into the country. Increased production will 
eventually enable Israel to export more. 

As matters now stand, half of Israel's ex- 
ports—largely citrus fruit—go to the United 
Kingdom, but Israel has by now signed 
trade agreements with the Netherlands, 
Hungary, Poland, Finland, Uruguay, Yugo- 
slavia, Denmark, France, Czechoslovakia. 
Taking the $3,200,000 pact with Uruguay as a 
typical example, we note that it provides for 
Israel's importing frozen meat, wool, and rice 
and exporting polished diamonds, artificial 
dentures, wines, oil stoves, and olive oil. The 
agreement signed with Czechoslovakia in 
March 1950 provides that $8,400,000 worth of 
Czech goods—iron and steel wares, food and 
glassware—be imported by Israel which is to 
sell Czechoslovakia $2,800,000 worth of citrus 
products, pharmaceuticals, and other goods, 
In the period between November 1949 and 
March 1950 Israel-manufactured textiles 
valued at $2,800,000 were sold abroad, a mil- 
lion dollars worth in Denmark alone. Large 
quantities of optical lenses have been ex- 
ported to Yugoslavia; machinery and paper 
from Sweden have been bartered for six thou- 
sand dozen nylon stockings from Israel and 
timber from Austria, for artificial teeth. 
These are all hopeful beginnings. More- 
over, the entire economic set-up should 
shortly be reflecting the therapeutic effect of 
the carefully administered Export-Import 
Bank loan of $100,000,000. Since January 19, 
1949, when the loan was announced in Wash- 
ington, over $96,000,000 worth of credits 
have been authorized by the Bank, in each 
case for the purchase in the United States 
of equipment and materials. Half the credits 
authorized have so far been spent, and about 
& quarter of the total equipment to be pur- 
chased has arrived in Israel. Israel’s key 
agricultural need is large-scale irrigation, 
and that is being made possible by the 
$35,000,000 credit for agriculture, half of 
which has been allocated for the purchase of 
irrigation pipe. Dr. Walter Clay Lowdermilk 
as pointed out after his recent trip to Israel 
hat there is actually a greater abundance of 
‘ater in the country than experts had 
I making it better-watered than 
ern California, About 400,000 acres of 
rable land can be redeemed by irrigation 
uring the next 3 or 4 years, and it is notable 
that Dr. Lowdermilk with his world-wide ex- 
perience in conservation is to be adviser to 
the Government of Israel next year. He will 
be empowered to set up a coordinated pro- 
gram of full land and water use for the entire 
country, including the dry southern Negeb 
Whose grazing possibilities must be fully de- 
veloped, 

The Export-Import Bank credit for agri- 
culture has brought Israel many hundreds of 
heads of cattle and other requisites. The 
Mit istry of Agriculture can now look soberly 
ahe cultivation within 4 years of 1,250,- 
000 acres which should provide Israel with 
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all the garden vegetables it needs, half its 
potatoes and tobacco, one-third of its fish, 
and one-quarter of its bread grain. The 
constant expansion that is going on and that 
will soon be felt in Israel’s food basket may 
be gaged by the fact that this year 23,000 
dunams of land—10 times the present po- 
tato area—have been put under potato 
cultivation. 

Efficient transport is a prerequisite of effi- 
cient agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment. An Export-Import Bank credit of 
$11,000,000 for communications has already 
brought Israel 4,000 new trucks and busses 
and will modernize the overtaxed, archaic 
telephone and telegraph facilities. A 5,- 
500,000 loan for port installations is enlarg- 
ing Haifa Harbor and equipping it so as 
markedly to reduce loading and unloading 
time and in every way increase the efficiency 
of the port. A recent $20,000,000 credit for 
construction materials will alleviate the 
housing shortage and facilitate building and 
rebuilding of interurban highways and the 
expansion of the water-supply and sewage- 
disposal facilities of Israel’s municipalities. 
Industrial development—key to enlarged 
employment and a more favorable balance of 
trade—will be stimulated by a $20,000,000 
credit for the purchase of machinery and 
raw materials. 

Economic adjustment is not the only one 
of Israel’s large, present problems. There is 
the painful struggle about the future of 
Jerusalem and the uncertain status of the 
Arab refugees who, having abandoned their 
homes and left Palestine to become a com- 
pletely altered land, must now be aided to 
find a new life—preferably, Israeli and many 
British and other observers feel, in under- 
populated sections of the Arab countries. 
Over and above all other questions looms the 
problem of peace and decent neighborly re- 
lationships with the Arab countries. 

Looking at these vexed problems in the 
long perspective of Jewish history, one is 
somehow persuaded to feel that an answer 
to them should not be too long delayed. 
The mystery and the tragedy of the exile 
have found their answer in the third Jewish 
Commonwealth. The Jewish people has re- 
covered its national entity; its state on 
May 11, 1949, entered into the fellowship of 
the United Nations and has been accorded 
the recognition of most of the governments 
of the earth, including even the two islamic 
lands of Turkey and Iran. The incredible 
has happened; the prayer of generations has 
been answered. 

There is no truer expression of the marvel 
of Jewish history today than the noble ritual 
that takes place on the airfield at Aden every 
time a plane load of Yemenite Jews leaves 
for Israel. As the passengers go into the 
modern American planes and the pilot pre- 
pares to take off, the Shofar—ancient cere- 
monial horn of the Jewish people—is sol- 
emnly blown. For the airfield at Aden is the 
threshold of redemption. 





Withholding Tax on Dividends at Their 


Source 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram from the commissioner 
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of corporations and taxation of Massa- 
chusetts: 
Boston, Mass., May 8, 1950. 
Hon. Epirh Nourse RoceErs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Tax revenues for Massachusetts and its 
851 cities and towns are likely to be seriousiy 
affected if Congress approves withholding 
tax on dividends at their source. Massachu- 
setts has an income-tax law taxing income 
from intangibles, major portion of which 
comes from tax on dividends all of which 
is distributable to cities and towns of com- 
monwealth under formula established by leg- 
islature. Five-sixths of tax on foreign and 
business corporations measured in part by 
income is distributed to cities and towns 
and balance retained by Commonwealth. It 
is conceivable courts would hold if tax on 
dividends were withheld that the entire 
dividend credited to the stockholder actu- 
ally received or constructively received could 
not be taxed under Massachusetts law. Under 
present Massachusetts law dividend of $1,000 
would be taxed at 6 percent and that same 
$1,000 would be subject to Federal tax if 
amount stockholder received instead of $1,000 
was $900. Massachusetts for its cities and 
towns would be restricted to taxing #900 
thus losing $6 tax on that $1,000 dividend. 
In the aggregate this would deprive the Com- 
monwealth of upward of $2,000,000 annu- 
ally. If there is anything you can do to 
prevent this it is my opinion you will be 
benefiting State and its 351 cities and towns. 
Your opposition to the proposal is respect- 
fully requested. 

Henry F. Lone, 
Commissioner of Corporations and 
Tazations. 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Dubious Postal Economy,” pub- 
lished in the Buffalo Courier Express, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., of April 20, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Dusious PostaL ECONOMY 


According to Postmaster General Jesse M. 
Donaldson, operating funds recommended by 
the House Appropriations Committee for the 
fiseal year will not be enough to maintain 
postal service at present levels. Complying 
with a congressional mandate, the Post Of- 
fice Department has ordered a sharp reduc- 
tion in services, including limitation of resi- 
dential deliveries to one a day and some cur- 
tailment of business deliveries. 

This will result in some inconvenience to 
the public, and possibly some financial loss 
to private business. It will save several mil- 
lions of dollars, but by no means wipe out the 
Department’s annual half-billion-dollar op- 
erating deficit. Unfortunately, it will cause 
about 10,000 postal employees to be laid off, 
a@ severe and unde-erved hardship for a faith. 
ful and none-tou-well-paid group of publie 
servants. 
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President William C. Doherty of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers (AFL) 
called the reduction “a rape of the postal serv- 


ice” and said the union would ask the Senate 
Post Office Committee to block “this de- 
vastating, ill-advised, and unnecessary order.” 


The Hoover Commission’s comprehensive 
report on the postal service made various 
recommendations to put the Department on 
a pratical business basis. In regard to fiscal 
management, it said that the Post Office is “in 
need of greater flexibility than the customary 
type of appropriation budget ordinarily per- 
mits.” It also recommended that Congress 
authorize the Postmaster General to raise 
certain postal rate’, estimated to increase 
postal revenues by $113,000,000 annually. It 
made no specific recommendation for a cur- 
tailment of service necessitating layoffs of 
the postal labor force. So it appears that 
the congressional mandate has only an in- 
ferential basis in the Hoover Commission re- 
port. 

Incidentally, Congressmen never are slow 
about appropriating money for new post 
offices in their home districts. In view of 
this and other Federal spending, to appro- 
priate funds for continued employment of 
10,000 postal employees, now threatened by 
the reduction of essential services, hardly 
could be challenged. 





Near Eastern Armaments Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 5, 1950. 
The Honorable ANTHONY F, TAURIELLO, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. TAURIELLO: I am grateful to you 
and your colleagues for the letter of May 3, 
1950, in which were set forth your joint 
views relative to my forthcoming discussion 
with Mr. Bevin on the Near Eastern arma- 
ments situation. Such expressions of 
opinion by Members of the Congress are ex- 
tremely helpful to us in preparing for the 
meetings shortly to take place at London. 

Several of the points which you have 
raised merit our comments at this time, 
With reference to your question as to 
whether the supply of armaments by Great 
Britain to the Near East is facilitated, 
directly or indirectly, by the settlement of 
that country’s lend-lease account, the 
mutual defense assistance program or ECA 
aid, I assure you that it is not. The mutual 
defense assistance program for the 1950 fiscal 
year does not provide to the United Kingdom 
any items being furnished by that Govern- 
ment to the Arab states, nor does this pro- 
gram furnish Great Britain replacement 
items for items thus furnished. With re- 
gard to ECA, the relationship between this 
program and the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram was thoroughly explored by the Con- 
gress when the latter was pending last year. 
There has been no indication that the United 
Kingdom is diverting any undue proportion 
of its resources into military production. 

I assure you also that the United States 
has consistently sought to persuade both 
Arabs and Israelis to reach a settlement of 
their differences through negotiation and 
voluntary agreement. This has been Ameri- 
can policy both in the United Nations and 
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in the direct relations of the United States 
with the countries themselves. 

The same policy has been followed by the 
American representative on the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission, which was estab- 
lished by the UN General Assembly on De- 
cember 11, 1948, and instructed to take steps 
to assist the governments and authorities 
concerned in the Palestine dispute to achieve 
a final settlement of all questions outstand- 
ing between them. The Commission is now 
engaged in discussions with representatives 
of Israel, Jordon, Egypt, Syria, and Lebanon. 

You suggest in your letter that it would 
be helpful if the United States declared its 
policy to be opposed to a Near East arms 
race or a renewal of Arab-Israeli hostilities. 
That this is United States policy regarding 
an arms race was set forth by the United 
States representative in the United Nations 
on August 4, 1949, when he stated in the 
Security Council that “So far as the United 
States is concerned, it does not intend to 
allow the export of arms which would per- 
mit a competitive arms race in the area.” 
This Government has on several occasions 
declared iteslf to be firmly opposed to a re- 
newal of hostilities in the Near East. 

You suggest further that point 4 technical 
assistance be made available only to those 
Arab states which were at peace, by which 
I assume you mean those Arab states which 
had reached peace settlements with Israel. 
You may recall that the point 4 program 
was specifically designed to improve the 
health and general living standards of the 
people of a country, as well as to raise their 
productivity. The Department believes that 
it would be undesirable to use this program 
as an instrument of political pressure. The 
Department also considers that the economic 
development of the Near East as a whole 
would lay sound foundations for permanent 
peace and stability in the area. 

I hope that you will convey these observa- 
tions to your colleagues, together with my 
thanks for the views expressed in your letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN ACHESON. 





Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “How Do You Like the New Set- 
Up?” from the Holyoke Democrat of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., of April 22, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE BYSTANDER—How Do You LIKE THE NEW 
Set-Up? 

Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson has 
ordered an economy measure that you, citi- 
zen, will have to suffer, grunt, holler and 
whatnot. 

Pcstmaster Philip F. Ryan will do the best 
under circumstances but orders are orders 
and he will have to put them into execution, 
whether he likes it or not, and it is a cinch 
that you, citizen, are not going to hold bon- 
fires to celebrate the new schedule. 

The regulars will squeeze in their regular 
hours, but the poor substitutes will have to 
take it on the chin and enjoy a diet of 































































cheese and crackers. Still, some “monkeys” 
in Europe will keep on receiving American 
goods from America with the posta] aus 
thorities acting the Santa Claus part, 

The overtime basis is “in the bag” ready 
to be closed in the “dead letter” closet. The 
residential districts will see their favorite 
mail carrier once a day. If some club or 
social matron intends to receive an invita. 
tion for tonight’s meeting or social, she 
better arrange her affairs in advance to be 
sure to receive her “invite” in the morning 
mail—Niema in the afternoon, lady. 

It might have its good side if you intenqg 
to send a check. You could say: “I maileq 
it last night.” It would be all up to you to 
find out where they won't Collect at night, 
You would be sure to have “freedom of 
mind” and feel safe that you will have time 
to cover said check by the time it Will reach 
its destination—it might take 3 or 4 days, 
Business districts from Monday through Fy. 
day will receive two deliveries instead of 
three and one on Saturday. Somebody in 
these districts will “pray” in undertone voice 
we bet. At night, mail will be picked up 
only from street boxes which are widely 
used. From the less popular boxes there wil] 
be no stop. It sounds to us as a catch as 
catch can stuff. From now on, citizen, you 
will have to speak “sweet little things” to 
your letter carrier in asking him where in 
heck you can deposit your correspondence at 
night. As it will hit the residential sections 
the most, better use the family car and bring 
your mail to the post office to be sure of de- 
livery. Wonder if residents from those sec- 
tions will accept with good grace? 

If your correspondence is local or fust 
across the river you may as Well deliver in 
person and economize the 3-cents. 

Post-office windows will close at 6 p. m. but 
the chances are that it will be five. In that 
case the boys may be able to listen to a couple 
of innings of broadcast on baseball. 

The cut is one supposedly set for economy 
purposes. But you will notice that Con- 
gress is still in session and it is only a short 
while back that the Postal Department gave 
us a present in the form of an increase in 
postal rates. 

Congressman JOHN W. HESELTON scored 
some success by sending telegrams, potatoes, 
tomatoes, etc., to President Harry S. Truman. 
We have about 2,000 stamps ready for col- 
lection purposes. Wonder if our Congress- 
man would care to present them to the 
President thereby giving him a hint about 
the postal curtailment? 

Write to your Congressman and Senators, 
citizen, 





The Little Marginal Farmer Is the Home- 
steader of Today in a Costly Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps for the last 25 years, more space 
has been devoted in the American press 
on ways to help agriculture than any 
other subject. Many plans have been in- 
troduced in the Congress. Some of these 
plans have been enacted into law. Yet 
all seem to have been lacking in some 
respects. Some of these plans have been 
rather severe in their application. The 
most notable one perhaps was to create 
the doctrine of scarcity—by the use of 





n and hammer—and some more 
oA = proposals seem to sound more like 
the program of the “hammer and sickle. 

“perhaps the main trouble has been 
that the planners did not have an over- 
al! picture of farming. Many base their 
ideas on & one-crop farm. So many, in 
approaching the farm program, lose 
sight of climate, soil, topography, geog- 
raphy, and moisture. All thinking per- 
sons who try to solve this perplexing 
problem, soon come to the realization 
that a yardstick and a formula made and 

enforced by bureaucrats in Washington 
is not and will not be the answer. 

Any farm program, to be successful, 
must be voluntary and controlled by 
farmers themselves. 

Recently it was pointed out from sta- 
tistics of the Agriculture Department 
that there were 25,000 less farms in 
Kansas in the year 1945 than in 1930, 
and I am sure that the number of farms 
have decreased since 1945. 

It seems to me that any farm program 
should be based upon this question: “Will 
it help the family-sized farm?” 

I herewith submit for my colleagues’ 
attention the ideas of Mr. E. I. Chil- 
cott, of Mankato, Kans., who comes from 
a long line of ancestors engaged in agri- 
culture since the Revolutionary War. 
He has been an agricultural county agent 
and knows agricultural problems from 
a practical standpoint. 

His ideas are as follows: 

We dare America. Yes, we farmers that 
grow the food and every laborer that eats it 
dares America to cut out a lot of red tape, 
counting of acreages, bushels and pigs, and 
really get behind America’s agriculture. 

Did we not finance industry for a war to 
create a lot of stuff to destroy and kill on a 
cost-plus basis? 

We dare America to get behind agriculture 
on a cost only, not cost plus, basis to make 
& prosperous peace. No country heavily en- 
dowed with soil and climate like our great 


Mississippi River Valley can have a sound 
and enduring prosperity without a sound and 
prosperous agriculture. 

We do not need or desire to have the own- 
ership of property in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, For is not that selling ourselves 


into communism and socialism? If all our 
money goes to the Government for taxes and 
bonds and they in turn buy and own the corn 
and wheat and the bins on our farms and 
communities, mortgages on homes, etc., etc., 
are we not taxing and buying ourselves into 


socialism, losing our individual liberties and 
rights? 


We all have to keep a record of income and 
expenses for tax purposes so Federal and 
state collecting gangs can extract the profit. 
What are small business and farmers sup- 
posed to do with the losses, forget them? 


iry lit, 


Those things, if over too long a 
d, get harder to forget and stagnate our 
whole economy. 

Would it not be a sound investment in 
Security of Americanism to stand behind the 
small m irginal and submarginal farmers, not 
Dut even $500, $1,000, or $1,500 to the extent 
Congress deems economically feasible and 
Cesirable, letting them book their feed, seed, 
tertilizer, repair costs and deduct from in- 
come also deduct one-tenth or 10 percent of 
alue of auto, tractor, machinery, and 
ome equipment. If the book shows a profit, 
take the necessary 20 percent (if it is neces- 

y*). If book shows a loss, just mail him 
check to that predetermined limit, 
_ The little marginal farmer is the home- 


leader of 


! today inacostly era, They are the 


the 


sary?) 
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untouched market. Forget socialized medi- 
cine, bank guaranties, pig counting, acreage 
measuring, spud rolling, even a lot of unem- 
ployment insurance checks, relief, etc. Let 
*em all farm if they want to. 

A few small checks to offset these losses, 
if they do occur, would underwrite our whole 
national economy. The investment would be 
economically justifiable and sound. The 
profit share from all business along the line 
would many times pay the investment. We 
would see the national debt shrink, the red 
tape cut out, a happy prosperous country 
owned by its individual citizens into which 
socialism and communism could not creep. 

Yes, we dare America to stand behind the 
little basic farmer upon whom all peacetime 
prosperity hinges. We dare America to really 
turn our economy back to the individual 
citizens. 

We dare America to let the regular individ- 
ual-owned business channels own and dis- 
tribute the commodities of production, the 
law of supply and demand set the price. Just 
assure the farmer his costs and let nature 
and business take its course. That’s Amer- 
icanism. You'd be surprised what a country 
they’d make of it. 





Where’s the Fire? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I want to praise the work which 
is done by America’s volunteer firemen. 
The first volunteer fire company in 
America was chartered by the King of 
England under date of July 11, 1752. I 
am familiar with the date because the 
company so chartered is still in existence 
and has been continuously since that 
time, and is located in the district which 
I represent. This is the relief fire com- 
pany of Mount Holly, N. J., which is now 
making plans for its bicentennial. 

Only those who have had the privilege 
of growing up and living in a small 
American town can appreciate the im- 
portant place which the volunteer fire 
company holds in the life of the commu- 
nity. Besides the work for which it is 
chartered, the volunteer fire company 
contributes immeasurably to the social 
and civic life of the people. To be a 
member of the fire company is something 
to be proud of. I am very proud of the 
fact that I was a member of the Pen- 
nington, N. J., fire company. 

Recently the volunteer company of 
White Horse, N. J., a suburb of the city of 
Trenton, was selected by the March of 
Time to play the central role in their 
documentary film, Where's the Fire. An 
editorial in tribute to this fine group of 
men and this outstanding honor which 
has been paid them was printed recently 
in the Hamiltonian, the weekly news- 
paper of Hamilton Township, printed in 
Yardville, N. J. The editorial, also en- 
titled “Where’s the Fire?” follows: 

WHERE'S THE FIRE? 

One of the most deserving groups of men 
we can think of will receive recognition on 
& Nation-wide scale in the near future. The 
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men are our volunteer firemen, and the well- 
deserved recognition will be provided by a 
motion picture which should be of special 
interest in Hamilton Township. 

The March of Time recently completed a 
film entitled “Where's the Fire?” It traces 
the development of fire-fighting equipment 
from the early days of hand-pumped engines 
to the present with its motorized, highly effi- 
cient fire trucks. Afte: examining the work- 
ings of large and small city departments, the 
film turns to the volunteers. 

The White Horse Fire Co. was selected to 
illustrate the work of the volunteers. “Typi- 
cal of the modern volunteer fire company is 
that at White Horse,” a March of Time 
spokesman says. “Practically all community 
activities center around the fire house of 
the White Horse volunteers. The firemen 
sponsor boys’ baseball, basketball, and foot- 
ball teams, a 50-piece brass band, and they 
stage semimonthly dances for teenagers of 
the community.” 

The film is a real tribute to the White 
Horse firemen and to the volunteers every- 
where. Like their White Horse brothers, the 
members of Hamilton’s other fire companies 
serve their communities ably and willingly. 
It is difficult to over-praise the volunteers. 

To many, the fireman is a professional, paid 
to risk his neck in battling fires, yet the 
volunteers outnumber paid firemen by 
10-to-1 in the United States today. These 
volunteers are expertly trained in the latest 
fire-fighting methods and their equipment, 
notably in Hamilton Township, is often the 
envy of large city departments. 

We urge you to see this picture. It will 
give you a good idea of what these altruistic 
fire fighters are doing in your interest. We 
salute the White Horse firemen and all the 
volunteers of the township for a difficult job 
well done. 





Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Sputtering About Postal 
Matters,” published in the Carthage, 
(Mo.) Evening Press of April 20, 1950. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


SPUTTERING ABOUT POSTAL MATTERS 


The same day Carthage celebrated improve- 
ment of the mail service by inauguration of 
a mail bus between here and Kansas City the 
Postmaster General at Washington lobbed a 
gloom grenade. 

Nation-wide cut in urban mail service to 
one delivery a day. 

Post Office Department going deep into 
red. 

Congress won’t make up the difference. 

Result a cut in service through cutting 
work hours and hence workers’ total pay. An 
endeavor to make ends meet. 

Businessmen can understand that sort of 
thing, though this may be the first recorded 
indication in recent American history of a 
Government department doing so. 

But there might be an alternate to this 
plan of reducing costs at the financial ex- 
pense of the postal worker and the incon- 
venience of the letter-getting public. 
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In view of the tremendous number of Gov- 
ernment offices and bureaus and this-and- 
thats which use the mails free and freely, 
it is perhaps not unreasonable to assume that 
maybe a third or a fourth of the volume of 
mail is this deadhead stuff. 

The Post Office Department could figure it 
out quite accurately. 

Then it could bill Congress for this load 
which should be charged to the Government 
direct or to the agencies or bureaus con- 
cerned 

If all the postal load were pay load the 
department very likely would be plenty in the 
black. 


ey 


The Hat Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the statement made by me this afternoon 
when I personally appeared before the 
United States Tariff Commission which 
is currently investigating a complaint 
having reference to the hat industry. 
Most seriously affected are the workers 
in some 10 concerns located in the Dan- 
bury and Norwalk areas, in my district, 
the State of Connecticut. Other areas 
in Massachusetts, New York, and New 
Jersey are likewise affected by the issue 
involved. The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. ANTONIO N. SapLak, Con- 
GRESSMAN AT LARGE, CONNECTICUT, BEFORE 
THE UNiTED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Tariff 
Commission, it is the well-known function 
and capacity of the Tariff Commission in 
cases of this kind to search for and evalu- 
ate details and technical information. 

I recognize that a Member of Congress 
would not normally be able to submit more 
technical details that would assist the Com- 
mission than are made available by research 
members of your own staff and by the many 
experts in the industry, some of whom are 
here to present their statements. 

There are some points, however, that are 
of particular interest to Members of Con- 
gress—and one or two have come to my at- 
tention as applying to the case which is now 
before you. I feel, therefore, that it would 
be of some assistance if we could clear the 
air a little and get down to the heart of 


the discussion as to whether, under existing 
law, the industry now before you can right- 
fully expect some relief. 


I have read with considerable interest the 
written statement of Vice Chairman Edmin- 
ster in a previous escape-clause report on 
ng clothespins. We feel he is to be con- 
ed for putting in plain language 
1ing which has been quite nebulous 
heretofore, and which, as a matter of fact, 
seems to have been carefully avoided by 
those administering the trade-agreements 
program. 

I refer to the statement in which he has 
spelled out the fact that when tariffs are 
reduced in trade agreements, it is expected, 
and therefore foreseen, that increases in im- 
ports and decreases in production might take 
place. This is very logical, for in general, 
the domestic market is usually blessed with 






about all of a particular product that it can 
absorb, and when we manipulate the im- 
port end, it should be anticipated that in- 


creases in imports would be accompanied by 
decreases in domestic production. 

Now, as I recall, the distinguished Vice 
Chairman once told a group of businessmen 
in New York City that it was his interpreta- 
tion of the escape clause that the President of 
the United States was the only person who 
would do the foreseeing. It was pointed out 
then that the President was the person au- 
thorized by Congress to enter into trade 
agreements and to issue the proclamations 
lowering rates of duty. Of course, we must 
assume that he would have expert assistance 
and some recommendations, but the responsi- 
bility ultimately is his. 

Summed up, it is clearly evident that the 
President, when he makes a concession—that 
is lowers a rate of duty—foresees some in- 
crease in imports and quite possibly, some 
cutback in domestic production. 

It appears, then, that the appellants ap- 
pearing before you now have the Herculean 
task of proving—if they are to get redress— 
that the President did not foresee the injury 
to the fur-felt-hat industry that is so evi- 
dent. 

It would be difficult for me to prove beyond 
a doubt that injury has occurred. That will 
be done by the injured, and who is there 
that could do it better? I am assuming in- 
jury, for it appears obvious to me that re- 
ductions in output, layoffs of workers, and 
idle equipment is injurious. 

It does not take an economist to figure 
that, if imports from low-wage-scale coun- 
tries are increasing; if retail sales in our own 
market are more and more of foreign origin 
and less and less of domestic origin, then 
the imports are responsible for the injurious 
reduction in United States production. The 
connection is obvious, the result inescapable, 
The case before you, one in which unemploy- 
ment, dwindling sales, curtailment of output, 
and loss of dollar income coincide closely 
with increased imports, seems to be one of 
definite injury as a result of increased im- 
ports. 

Mr. Chairman, I by no means desire to 
prejudge this case, but, assuming that some 
of the firms producing fur felt hats and 
bodies, have been injured as a result of in- 
creased imports, they must still prove that 
the increase in imports, and therefore the 
injury, is the result of the concession made 
on the products they manufacture. 

I firmly believe they can and will do that— 
as nebulous and difficult as such a require- 
ment is. The evidence appears conclusive 
that foreign producers were induced by 
lowered tariff rates to enter the domestic 
market on a much larger scale than for- 
merly. They were quite aware of the great 
advantage they would have. I recognize 
that certain foreign currency devaluations 
may have had some effect, and that the 
gradual strangulation of free enterprise in 
one of the principal competing countries by 
Communist dictators has wiped out other 
competitive advantages we may formerly 
have had. Nevertheless, the initial and most 
important factor was the reduction in duty. 

But the end is not yet. Assume the do- 
mestic producers prove to your satisfaction 
that they have been injured, that the injury 
is the result of increased imports, and that 
the increased imports are the result of the 
concession. 

They must still show a greater amount of 
injury than was foreseen by the President 
when he reduced the duty, and that, gentle- 
men, is the $64 question, and the one in 
which I am particularly interested. It is 
the answer to that question which will de- 
cide whether the unemployed go back to 
work and whether the idle equipment begins 
operating again. 

I do not believe the Tariff Commission has 
come to grips with this problem in any prior 
investigations under the escape clause. 
Either injury has not been proved or the 
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appellants have failed to show the Injur 
has been the direct result of the concessio, 

In this case, I feel confident you yi), 
find both. Your report to the Presigens 
might then state that you have found those 
elements to be present and might make rece 
ommendations accordingly. I do not pre. 
sume that you will be able to indicate to the 
President whether he foresaw the extent of 
the injury—that will be a decision whic, 
Only he can make. 

However, in the making of your report, may 
I suggest that you dwell on one of two jp. 
cident factors. When the negotiations wi, 
Czechoslavakia started, it was a free country 
and, although wages were very low and mort 
of the numerous expenses besetting our oy n 
producers for the public good were absent 
nevertheless it was unfettered by the im. 
perialism of another country. Since that 
time, the yoke of rigid communism with ql! 
its civil evils has taken over the government 
reins. I hope the Commission will reming 
the President of this and point out that he 
probably did not foresee the injury to the 
American producers that developed as a re- 
sult of the despotism that enveloped the 
principal competing country. I cannot be- 
lieve that the President would make a con- 
cession to a Communist-dominated satel. 
lite if he foresaw a resulting injury of any 
magnitude to any domestic industry because 
of that action. 

Mr. Chairman, the competition between 
domestic producers of the articles which are 
the subject of this appeal has always been 
very keen. Processes have ben improved and 
efficiency increased to a great extent. The 
improvements made by research and expen- 
sive testing and experimenting have been 
transmitted abroad almost as fast as they 
have been put into effect here. In some in- 
dustries the output per worker is much 
greater in this country than abroad. It is 
not true of fur felt hats and bodies. 

Labor costs, then, play a very important 
part in the competitive picture. I need not 
ask you to make comparisons of the costs 
of labor in the principal competing country 
and in our own. Furthermore, you are cog- 
nizant, I am sure, that no domestic industry 
would dare to form a trust or combine, or 
would presume to fix prices and regulate 
sales, or force its workers to put in long 
hours at almost starvation wages. Unfair 
competition is a phrase that has, by careful 
Government regulation and inspection, been 
practically eliminated in our own country. 

We cannot inspect, regulate, or make ille- 
gal those same practices in any foreign coun- 
try. We can, however, take steps to protect 
our own industries from the devastating ef- 
fects of the unfair methods of foreign com- 
petitors. You have the opportunity of 
taking such a step in the interests of this in- 
dustry. We cannot dictate to Czechoslovakia 
that employees there shall receive minimum 
wages and decent working conditions, health 
insurance, retirement, or other reasonable 
blessings accorded our own workers. We 
can, however, prevent the products of such 
conditions as exist in Czechoslovakia from 
driving our own industries to the wall and 
our employees to the dole. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I realize that a strict 
administration of the escape clause by the 
Tariff Commission would require that you 
decide only whether there was injury, and 
whether that injury was the result of in- 
creased imports because of a concession. 
You would not be required to take cogni- 
zance of the foreign conditions that make 
the cutthroat competition possible, excep! 
as they developed after the concession WAS 
made. It is my firm belief that the Congress, 
when it passed the Trade Agreements Act, 
and the President, when he ordered the 
escape clause written into all future agree 
ments, joined in one common principle, tr a 
of maintaining our standards of employment 











and our system of free competitive enterprise. 
ta that is so, the various fringe elements 
that I have mentioned here may well be 
take n into full consideration and when ycu 
on e your recommendations to the 
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Preis industey is being injured by increased 
imports. Almost one-fourth of the domestic 
rket has already been taken over. The 
sores {nereased rapidly after the duty rate 
lowered and this was undoubtedly the 
n in f ctor in the injury now taking place. 
Wl ‘le come increase in imports was prob- 
! eseen when the concession was made, 
i not seem logical that the President 
would have allowed the cut had he foreseen 
the extent of the increase in imports and the 
€ 
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stent of the cut-back in our own produc- 


[sh ll look forward to seeing the Tariff 
Commission report on the results of its 


invesilg: tion. 





he Last 50 Years in New Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I insert an article 
written by Dr. J. Duane Squires of the 
faculty of Colby Junior College at New 
London, N. H., a well-known educator, 
author, lecturer, and civic leader in our 
State. This article, entitled “The Last 
Fifty Years in New Hampshire,” ap- 
peared in the April number of the New 
Hampshire Troubadour, a monthly pub- 
lication issued by the State planning and 
development commission. 

The article follows: 

THE Last 50 YEARS IN New HAMPSHIRE 

(By J. Duane Squires) 

On the 3lst of August 1899 Mr. and Mrs. 
F. O. Stanley, of Newton, Mass., drove their 
Stanley steamer up the carriage road on 
Mount Washington. It was the original as- 
cent of that mountain by automobile and a 
fitting augury of the remarkable changes that 
the next 50 years were to bring. In this 
brief survey of those changes in New Hamp- 
shire life since 1899 three questions will be 
posed and answers sought: How have New 
Hampshire people altered their ways of mak- 
i iving? What new developments in the 
art ol living together have they devised? In 
What spiritual and intellectual ways have 
they reacted to the fast-flowing tides of 








_The United States census in 1900 showed 
New Hampshire to have a population of 
411,588. Slightly more than 53 percent of 
€ people are described as rural; i. e., liv- 
ing In the country or in villages of fewer than 
«oJ population. By 1940 the rural propor- 
tion had dropped to 42 percent, and by 1950 

S expected to be still lower. At the same 
me, however, the product of farm and field 
terms of dollar value rose steadily during 
S after 1900; by 1949 it was approach- 
00,C00 in annual value. The estab- 

f the State Department of Agricul- 
1913, an extensive growth in poultry 
the appearance of the 4-H Clubs and 
rele ty agent, State control of the milk 
ae t, nd a great increase in tested dairy 
— , the modernization of the maple-prced- 
Ucts industry—all these have been notable 
4sricuitural developments in the Granite 
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state cince 1900. 
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Transportation in the last half century has 
similarly changed. Edwin V. Mitchell in his 
charming “The Horse and Buggy Age in New 
England” has reminded us that 1900 was the 
high point of the equine era. There were 
then fewer than 8,000 automobiles in all the 
United States, and at least 20,0C0,000 horses. 
Harness makers, blacksmiths, gristmills and 
feed stores, livery stables, giant snow rollers 
in the winter, and dusty roads in the sum- 
mer, in New Hampshire as elsewhere in the 
Nation were apparently basic aspects of 
American life. Yet within 50 years what a 
difference. Old Dobbin has almost disap- 
peared, an ox team is a rarity, more than 
100,000 motor*vehicles are registered in New 
Hampshire alone, and even the “iron horse” is 
not the imposing figure he was in 1900. New 
Hampshire’s modern highway development 
began in 1905 with the passage of the State- 
aid road law. A short stretch of bituminous 
road was laid near Nashua in 1908, and the 
original stretch of concrete highway cut down 
in Hooksett in 1918. Interstate bus service 
started in 1923 between Manchester and Low- 
ell, and interstate air travel began in 1934. 

During the same decades consolidation in 
New Hampshire’s principal industries—tex- 
tiles, shoes, and timber products—waxed and 
then began to wane. In the latter nine- 
teenth century New Hampshire had 6,000 in- 
dustrial establishments; today the number 
is perhaps one-sixth that number, but for- 
tunately increasing. The prototype of the 
early twentieth century industrial giant was 
the Amoskeag Mills in Manchester, at one 
time the world’s largest cotton-textile fac- 
tory. By 1935 such consolidation brought its 
own downfall, and today the single establish- 
ment of yesteryear is functioning as several 
dozen varied and independent industries. 
In 1950, as in 1900, manufacturing, including 
such activities as printing and the process- 
ing of materials from Mother Earth, is New 
Hampshire’s chief method of earning a 
living. 

The expansion of the recreational indus- 
try in the Granite State over the last 50 
years has been impressive. Even in the 
nineteenth century thousands of persons 
came annually to New Hampshire, to enjoy 
its mountains, lakes, and forests. Since 1900 
the numbers have hugely increased. The 
establishment of the 600,000-acre White 
Mountain National Forest in 1909 was fol- 
lowed a few years later by the beginning of 
State forest reservations. Today these have 
expanded into more than 20 attractiv> State 
parks. In the last 50 years golf clubs have 
dotted the State, numerous boys’ and girls’ 
camps have been founded, and many sum- 
mer theaters have flourished. Tourist ac- 
commodations have been so well developed 
that it is now possible to sleep 75,000 visitors 
to New Hampshire at one time. In recent 
decades the Cannon Mountain Aerial Tram- 
way, the Cranmore Mountain skimobile, the 
Belknap and Mount Sunapee chair lifts, snow 
trains, and winter carnivals, the efforts of the 
six regional agencies in the State, and the 
skill of the State highway department in 
maintaining good roads have raised tourism 
to unprecedented heights. Thousands of 
Granite State men and women now derive 
their livelihood from this important indus- 
try. 

What new developments in the art of 
living together have New Hampshire people 
devised in the last half century? In can- 
dor it must be said that, more important 
than any single act of will by our people 
themselves, have been the effects of the 
social revolution throughout the whole Na- 
tion wrought by technology in the last 50 
years. Among these effects which have in- 
fluenced New Hampshire mightily have been 
the wide use of electricity; the marvels of 
modern medicine, hospitals, and public 
health; radio and television; the moving pic- 
ture; the automobile, tractor, and truck; 
frozen foods and fuel oil; consolidated 
schools; supermarkets and synthetics of all 
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sorts; and many other technological changes 
of our age. All these developments have al- 
tered our whole manner of living together, 
and in New Hampshire as elsewhere their 
impact has been profound. 

Nevertheless, in other ways by deliberate 
acts of their will Granite State citizens 
have altered the pattern of public and 
group life. In 1899 “Old Home Week” was 
begun; 2 years later the present judiciary 
system was inaugurated; and in 1909 the 
direct primary law was instituted. In 1911 
New Hampshire adopted the Nation’s first 
workmen's compensation law and did pioneer 
work with the idea of a Public Service Com- 
mission, child labor regulation, and factory 
inspection legislation. During World War 
I the Granite State furnished more than 
20,000 men for the armed services, invested 
upwards of $80,000,000 in war securities, and 
produced the author of that famous song, 
“The Long, Long Trail.” A quarter of a 
century later, during World War II, New 
Hampshire gave 59,000 men and women to 
the uniformed services, and in war bond 
drives and by interim buying invested more 
than $539,000,000 in the cause of victory. 

In other ways New Hampshire people re- 
acted to the problems and needs of the con- 
temporary world. In 1936 after devastating 
floods and again in 1938 after the terrible 
hurricane New Hampshire showed the tradi- 
tional New England spirit of surmounting 
grave difficulties. In 1905 the State’s oldest 
city, Portsmouth, was host to the Conference 
which ended the Russo-Japanese War, and in 
1944 its largest hotel at Bretton Woods shel- 
tered the conference which led to the crea- 
tion of the International Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary’ Fund. In 1949 New 
Hampshire was proud to furnish the granite 
cornerstone for the United Nations head- 
quarters building now being erected in New 
York. 

In what spiritual and intellectual ways 
have New Hampshire people reacted to the 
fast-flowing tides of change since 1900? 
Among Protestants there has been a notice- 
able increase of the ecumenical spirit, and a 
lessening of narrow sectarianism. Among 
those of other faiths similar trends have 
been at work, and all religious people have 
cooperated closely in manners of social re- 
form and general welfare. “Brotherhood 
Week” in 1950 for all the United States was 
headed by a distinguished Catholic son of 
New Hampshire. Throughout the half cen- 
tury service clubs, youth organizations, fra- 
ternal groups, women’s clubs, and welfare 
agencies, all with a basically religious moti- 
vation, have had a steady growth and a far- 
reaching influence. 

Traditionally partial to the “district 
cchool,” New Hampshire did not establish a 
real State school system until 1919. As early 
as 1901 the Normal School at Keene had been 
established, to do for the southern part of 
the State what its older sister at Plymouth 
had long done for northern New Hampshire. 
In 1923 the modern University of New Hamp- 
shire at Durham was organized, and has rap- 
idly grown to a status of leadership among 
institutions of its kind. In private educa- 
tion Dartmouth College attracted students 
from all over the Nation, as did Colby Junior 
College, Exeter, St. Paul’s, and Holderness. 
Other fine schools flourished, both on the sec- 
ondary and higher level; among these were 
the Catholic colleges of St. Anselm, Mount 
St. Mary, and Rivier. 

In the field of books and the arts New 
Hampshire had a proud record over the years 
since 1900. In 1950 almost every town in the 
State had a free, tax-supported, public li- 
brary; an efficient State library furnished 
bookmobiles; and in per capita circulation 
of books New Hampshire ranked high among 
the 48 States. Early in the century Augustus 
St. Gaudens was a towering figure in the art 
colony around Cornish, and his beautiful 
home and studio are now a public preserve. 
Daniel Chester French, a native of Exeter, 
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gained world renown from his creation of 
the Lincoln Memorial in Washington in 1922. 
The handsome Currier Gallery of Arts in 
Manchester opened in 1927, and the Orozco 
murals at Dartmouth became famous a dec- 
ade later. Since 1908 the MacDowell Colony 
at Peterborough has been a stimulus to writ- 
ers and musicians, while at nearby Swanzey 
in 1914 Joyce Kilmer was inspired to write 
his immortal poem, Trees. 

In summary, it is clear that New Hamp- 
shire has changed amazingly in the past 50 
years. Yet, as Carleton J. H. Hayes has prop- 
erly reminded us, the forces of continuity 
are always stronger than those of alternation. 
Underneath, the character of the Granite 
State has been constant. It was no accident 
that the FBI reported in 1946 that New 
Hampshire was the most law-abiding State 
in the Nation. Perhaps with this thought in 
mind, the late Lawrence Shaw Mayo wrote 
in 1948: 

“Conservative they are indeed, these coun- 
try people of New Hampshire * * * but 
it does not follow that they are dull. Far 
from it. They are as shrewd as they are con- 
servative, and so must occupy pretty nearly 
the first place among the shrewd peoples of 
the world. * * * That is merely one 
phase of the uncanny sense which gives un- 
usual value to their judgments upon every- 
thing from uncertain weather to even more 
uncertain human nature. * * * Is it 
possible that the countryside in which they 
live is a tiny cosmos containing all types of 
human Character? * * * Perhaps it is 
60. At all events their keenness in judging 
individuals is equaled only by their knowl- 
edge of human nature in general.” 

It is a tribute of whieh New Hampshire 
folk in the middle of the changing twentieth 
century have a right to be proud. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “How To Blackjack Congress,” 
published in the St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Evening Independent of April 20, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


How To Biacksack CONGREsS 


The difficulty in enforcing economy in 
Government is well illustrated by Postmaster 
General Donaldson’s order sharply reducing 
postal deliveries, There can be little doubt 
but what Donaldson's order is simply a high- 
handed attempt to blackjack Congress into 
appropriating the funds the postal depart- 
ment feels it needs to carry on. He obviously 
hopes that his order will result in a great hue 
and cry from the people demanding the 
restoration of the department’s funds. 

Undoubtedly that pressure will soon be 
forthcoming. How Congress will deal with 
it remains to be seen. Nevertheless Donald- 
s0n knows, and so does Congress, that there 
would be no necessity for a retrenchment in 
postal service if the department were op- 
erated efficiently and sensibly. 

The Hoover Commission has pointed meas- 
ure by measure how the annual postal deficit 
can be eliminated without curtailment of 


service. In fact, under the Commission’s 
plan service would actually be increased in- 
stead of decreased. 

But entrenched bureaucracy in the postal 
department, as in other agencies is difficult 
to fight. When faced with a showdown, the 
bureaucrat invariably finds a means of mak- 
ing the public suffer; for his first allegiance 
is to the world of bureaucracy, never the 
people. 





Proposed Loan to Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the following article by John 
O'Donnell: 

CaPITAL STUFF 


(By John O’Donnell) 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., April 27.—It was only 
9 months ago that Secretary of State Ache- 
son—then riding high, wide, and hand- 
some—coldly told the Senate that he op- 
posed lending $50,000,000 to Spain on the 
ground that Spain was a poor security risk. 

A couple of days later, in his White House 
press conference, President Truman backed 
up anti-Spain Acheson. He declared that if 
the Senate bill then under consideration 
carried provisions for a $50,000,000 loan to 
Spain through the Export-Import Bank, he’d 
be against it and he bluntly proclaimed that 
this Nation just didn’t have friendly rela- 
tions with Spain, 


CONNALLY STATES REVERSAL 


Now the powerful chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Tom Con- 
NALLY, of Texas, solemnly assures the Senate 
that he has just talked with Truman and 
Acheson and can assure the upper House 
that, if Spain applies for an Export-Import 
Bank loan, the O. K. of White House and 
State Department will be forthcoming—and 
pronto. 

We can assure the readers that this would 
never have happened if Acheson and Truman 
hadn’t been nursing the bruises and wounds 
suffered in their defense against the Com- 
munist infiltration charges hurled at the ad- 
ministration by Senator JosEPH McCarTHY 
(Republican, Wisconsin). 

It took CONNALLY’s solemn pledge that 
Acheson and Truman had reversed them- 
selves before the Senate agreed it should pass 
the foreign-aid bill without a mandatory pro- 
vision that Spain must receive a $50,000,000 
loan out of the over-all $3,250,000,000 appro- 
priation. The mandatory loan to Spain lost, 
42 to 35. 

Now all this and its background is ex- 
tremely important as it relates to the in- 
dividuals who are consciously playing the 
Commie game in the higher echelons of di- 
plomacy in this Republic. 

The facts are that Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco and the forces behind him have been 
the foes of the Kremlin since the first shot 
was fired in the effort to recapture the gov- 
ernment of Spain from Moscow-dominated 
Reds, syndicalists, radicals, anticlericals, 
etc., who had seized power. That was soft- 
pedaled along with the record that the anti- 
Franco groups in this country at the time 
of the civil war have now, on the whole, been 
publicly denounced as Commie-front and 
subversive. In that group are formally 
listed these organizations: The Abraham 
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Lincoln Brigade, the Action Committee to 
Free Spain Now, the American Committee 
for Spanish Freedom, the Comite Coord. 
inator pro Republica Espanola, the North 
American Committee to Aid Spanish pe. 
mocracy, and the North American Spanish 
Aid Committee. 


BARRIER LAID TO MRS. ROOSEVELT 


In the UN sessions, even after such Re. 
publican leaders as ARTHUR VANDENBERG, of 
Michigan, and Democrats like ConNa..y haq 
proclaimed months back that the majority 
of the Senate wanted us to resume normal 
relations with Spain, and send back our 
Ambassador, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt in the 
UN blocked the move and made it impos. 
sible for the United States to switch from 
the Kremlin line. 

Then and today, our military leaders wil) 
point out, privately, the necessity of having 
Spain and Portugal on our side when the 
cold war takes on the heat of battle. 

Today’s move in the Senate—if Acheson 
and Truman make good the promise to Spain 
that CoNNALLY proclaimed in the Senate— 
may well mean the end to the persistent, 
sinister attack which Moscow’s mouthpieces 
in America have been hurling at Spain dur- 
ing the war years and since. 

Roosevelt in his ‘official papers, Churchill 
in his historical report, Eisenhower in his 
account and the wartime diary of our Ambas- 
sador to Spain, Carleton Hayes, all have em- 
phasized the long-ignored fact that Franco 
was on our side and not on Hitler’s and that 
without Franco’s aid our North African land- 
ings would have ended in bloody disaster. 


SUPPORT FROM GERMAN SOURCE 


Their endorsements of Franco have long 
been deliberately skipped over or given scant 
notice. But we notice from another source— 
this one German—that the American judg- 
ment on Franco was correct—even back in 
the opening days of 1941, when the British 
were being battered in North Africa and the 
German armies were riding the crest of vic- 
tory. 

In B. H. Liddell Hart’s The German Gen- 
erals Talk (William Morrow & Co., New York, 
1950, 308 pp., $4), Gen. Kurt Student, com- 
mander in chief of Germany's airborne 
forces, was quoted as saying the Germans 
could have taken Gibraltar only with Span- 
ish help, and Student so reported home, 
where a parachute attack had been planned. 

“After my report, General Student went 
on, that plan was changed into the bigger 
one of capturing Gibraltar by an attack on 
the mainland. Eight divisions from France 
were to race through Spain. But this de- 
pended on the Spanish agreeing to let us 
through. Hitler did not want to take the 
risk of having to fight his way through Spain. 
He tried to persuade Franco, but Franco 
would not agree. The discussions went on 
for some time but proved fruitless, So the 
Gibraltar plan had to be dropped.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the RrecorD an editorial 
entitled “Post Office—Cat’s Paw,” pub- 
lished in the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner 
of April 22, 1950. 








. being no objection, the edito- 
ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 
Post OFFICE—CAT's PAW 
l! e of those sweetly chiding “come 
rials rebuking the unreasonable, 
: nporary asks: “Do you absolutely 
owe to Have your mail twice a day?” With 
its headline, it goes on to justify the 
service which Mr. Donaldson has 
r the Post Office Department. As 
h defender of the New Deal and then 
r Deal, it refrains from all suggestion, 
hat the Post Office has been used 
ke squanderbund chestnuts out of the 
economy fre. 

But back to that question: The answer is 
“No.” Most citizens don’t absolutely have to 

ve even one mail delivery. They could go 

the post office and call at the general 
i -y window. Or they cculd communi- 
cate by telephone or telegraph or buy time 

1 the radio in lieu of written correspond- 
ence, Or they could get in their cars, or even 
walk, to go see the folks personally, with 
whom they have social or business contacts. 

The point is that they don’t have to do 
that—or haven't had to—because the postal 
service has built up the finest mail-carrying 
system of any land. It has steadily improved 
that service; not as a boondoggle venture, 
as a responsible discharge of public serv- 
ice obligations justifying the slogan which 
declares that neither storm nor other calami- 
ties and handicaps shall stop these couriers. 

Another point is that this essential serv- 
ice, proudly maintained and improved over 
the years, has been curtailed by Mr. Donald- 

n's order when there are dozens of Federal 
units—each with its encumbering person- 
nel—which could be abridged or lopped off 
entirely without detriment to the operating 
eficiency of government, and actually to 
every taxpayer’s benefit. 

If the question were asked “Do you absu- 
lutely have to have the services of these sur- 
pilus agencies—these supernumeraries of 
big Government?” the answer would be an 
unequivocal “No.” 

When these, and not the post office, are 
curtailed, no responsible citizen would reg- 
ister a complaint. 


— 
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Partition of Ireland 


-XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I insert the very 
mpressive resolutions adopted by the 
Clan-na-Gael at the Hotel Astor, Easter 
Sunday night, April 9, 1950, sent to me 
by my valued friend, James Reidy. 

3 hese admirably drawn resolutions set 
forth clearly and forcibly the viewpoint 
and arguments for the elimination of 
partion in Ireland. To my mind the 

‘suments presented are unanswerable 
any American who believes in the 
‘sic principles of freedom and democ- 





T hope that Members of the House will 
aa these resolutions and other similar 
communi 


| ucations concerning this great 
venvemporary problem which affects so 
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profoundly the destiny of a courageous 
people who will not be deterred in their 
age-old fight for liberty and unity. 

Americans would do well to ponder the 
question, of Irish unity and Irish au- 
tonomy. It is bound up inseparably with 
our own ideals of free government for 
which so many persons of Irish descent 
and blood have so valiantly and indomi- 
tably fought and died. It is bound up 
with eternal principles upon which this 
Nation was founded, by which it has 
risen to incomparable greatness. It is 
bound up with the avowed aims for 
which this Nation has stood, fought, and 
sacrificed so much—the dignity of man, 
the supremacy of moral and civil law, 
the predominant political significance of 
self-determination for all nations, great 
and small, and the right of every people 
worthy of the name to establish the 
government of their choice under free 
institutions and free traditions. It is 
bound up with strategic values in this 
time of peril. 

Freedom exists for all, not for the 
favored and the privileged. It exists for 
mankind, for the Irish as well as every 
other people. It exists particularly for 
those peoples, like the Irish, who have 
cherished it enough unselfishly to die for 
it throughout recorded time. Let us 
never compromise the cause of freedom. 
Let us hold out the hand of encourage- 
ment and assistance to the Irish as well 
as other nations in their gallant strug- 
gle to achieve unity and independence. 

I hope the Congress will soon express 
itself on this question. And I hope the 
great British Government will recognize 
that the early unity and deliverance of 
Ireland will do much indeed to cement 
the bonds which bind that nation to ours 
in the confraternity of freedom-loving 
peoples. 

The resolutions follow: 

Resolved, That we, members and friends 
of the Clan-na-Gael, assembled in the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, on Easter Sunday 
night, April 9, 1950, to honor the men of our 
race who fought and died for Ireland's free- 
dom in Easter week, 1916, again pledge our- 
selves to work earnestly, in cooperation with 
all the other American-Irish organizations, 
in support of the demand of the people of 
Ireland for the withdrawal of the English 
armed forces and the English flag from the 
six counties of northeast Ulster, which were 
arbitrarily separated from the Irish Nation 
by a partition act passed in the English 
Parliament in 1920; and be it further 

Resolved, That as the Government of Eng- 
land dismembered Ireland in 1920 for the 
evil purpose of fostering division and discord 
among the people of Northeast Ulster to 
serve the interest of English imperialism and 
did so without the approval of even the 
Irish Unionists who were sitting in the lm- 
perial Parliament at that time, we again 
charge that Government with being soiely 
responsible for the grievous wrong which was 
done to the people of Ireland and to the 
Irish race everywhere by the passage of the 
Partition Act, and we demand that the Eng- 
lish Parliament, which perpetrated this in- 
justice, undo it by restoring to Ireland the 
six separated counties that have been part 
of the Irish Nation from time immemorial; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we charge that the puppet 
government known Officially as the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland has from its be- 
ginning violated, and still continues to vio- 
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late, every one of the four freedoms, which 
were declared to be the things for which the 
Government of England and our own Govern- 
ment were fighting in the Second World War, 
and we cite in proof of this accusation the 
ban against celebrations in honor of St. 
Patrick issued by the despotic regime in Bel- 
fast and the reimposition, on April 6, of the 
provisions of the infamous Special Powers 
Act, including authority to the regular police 
and the auxiliary police force known as the 
B. Specials, which is recruited from the most 
fanatical members to raid the homes of the 
people and search them without a warrant 
at any hour of the day or night; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we brand as untenable the 
argument which has been advanced in some 
quarters that American citizens of Irish 
blood should not ask or expect the Govern- 
ment of the United States to interfere in a 
dispute between the people of Ireland and 
the Government of England, and we de- 
clare, in answer to that contention that the 
Government of the United States has already 
injected itself into this situation—and 
on the side of England—by shoveling, un- 
conditionally, billions of dollars of the 
American taxpayers’ money into the Treas- 
ury of the United Kingdom, in which is in- 
cluded the Government of Northern Ireland, 
and some millions of those billions have been 
and are used by the English Government to 
subsidize and support the puppet government 
in Belfast, keep part of Ireland unfree and 
prevent the people in the northeast corner 
of the island from living together in peace 
and uniting amicably with the inhabitants 
of the other twenty-six counties of Ireland; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we, remembering the 
pledges which were made to the unfree 
peoples of the world by the spokesmen of 
our Government in wartime and aware also 
of the friendship of millions of liberty-lov- 
ing Americans, not of our race, for the people 
of Ireland, pledge ourselves to continue in- 
sisting that the Government of the United 
States, which by its prodigality in the use 
of the money of its citizens, has kept the 
British Empire from collapsing completely, 
has not only the right but also the duty to 
tell the English Government that it is vio- 
lating American principles by its conduct 
toward Ireland and that, if it continues to 
do so, the flow of American dollars into the 
English Treasury will cease; and be it also 

Resolved, That we request our representa- 
tives in both Houses of Congress to keep in 
mind the misuse by the Government of 
England of part of those billion dollar hand- 
outs which it has received from the United 
States and we demand that no further ap- 
propriations be voted to that government 
while it continues its oppressions in Ireland 
and maintains a garrison there. 





Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
Walter E. Waring to the editor of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, published in the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer of April 21, 
1950. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ,tEcorp, 
as follows: 

TuHat Cur IN Matt SERVICE 
To the EpIToR OF THE INQUIRER: 

It has just been announced that the Post 
Office Department has decided that there 
shall be one instead of two deliveries of mail 
in the residential districts of our cities. 

This is certainly a raw deal for the ordi- 
nary citizen who for years has been footing 
more than his share for the maintenance 
of the Post Office Department. 

Every letter sent by humble John Doe 
must bear a 3-cent stamp. I understand 
that the average letter weighs slightly less 
than one-half an ounce. This means that 
first-class mail pays the Government some- 
what more than 6 cents an ounce or about 
$1 a pound. Simple arithmetic shows that 
this means $2,000 a ton. The Government 
can carry letters, at a profit, to any part of 
this Nation at that rate of payment. But 
the citizens paying this high rate of postage 
are to have their daily deliveries cut in half. 

Why does the Post Office Department have 
a deficit? Because any firm acquiring a 
second-class mailing permit carn send John 
Doe circulars, pamphlets, prospectuses, and 
what not for practically nothing in com- 
parison with the $2,000 per ton which John 
Doe must pay for the necessary letters that 
he sends to friends, relatives, and creditors. 

From my own experience I am sure that 
John Doe consigns immediately to the 
wastebasket at least 90 percent of this sec- 
ond-class mail. Yet he must not only pay 
for such mail with his 3-cent stamps but 
he is penalized by having his mail deliveries 
cut in half. 

Surely the Post Office Department has not 
considered the rank and file of its citizens— 
and its patrons—in issuing its decree. 

WALTER E. WARING. 

LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, April 18. 


Pension Plans and Public Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Beecher E. Hess, for years identified with 
the movement to provide adequate old- 
age pensions, visited central Pennsyl- 
vania last week and addressed large 

roups at Altoona and Williamsburg in 
my congressional district. 

Mr. Hess’ analysis of the general 
problem of old-age pensions is of timely 
interest and for that reason I am in- 
serting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
copy of his address: 

PENSION PLANS AND PUBLIC POLiIcy 

Following the legislative trends in our 
National Capitol I am impressed with the 
great public interest that is focused on the 
preservation of our Americanism and the 
general subject of pensions. Americanism 
versus foreignism of one kind or another is of 
vital concern to every true American citizen 
today. Never before in our Nation’s history 
have we been confronted with a problem 
dealing with so many of those within our 
own border who would destroy our form of 
government, enslave us under a dictatorship 
and subject us to the rule of the tron cur- 
tain. It is scarcely believable that such a 
condition could exist in free America, but it 


is a fact and not a red herring drawn across 
the path of our national life. It is a great 
satisfaction to me to be identified with an 
organization, as a member, that has for one 
of its objectives patriotism. I refer to the 
American pension committee under whose 
auspices I am speaking now. This nonparti- 
san organization is national in scope having 
clubs and memberships in 17 States. I am 
glad to say that it is particularly active in 
this area of Pennsylvania where its influence 
for Americanism and pensions is substantial. 
In the pension field this organization is de- 
voting its best efforts toward better pensions 
and improved social security. 

Our old folks represent one segment of 
our population that from year to year are 
placed in greater jeopardy. This is perhaps 
due to our national development and to our 
éverchanging economic order. Age limita- 
tions for industrial employment are decreas- 
ing while it becomes more difficult for older 
people to get or hold a job. The elderly man 
or woman has little chance of earning a 
livelihood today. 

The Census Bureau tells us that our popu- 
lation is increasing beyond all past esti- 
mates—the population is more than 150,000,- 
000. This represents a gain of 17,000,000 
since 1940. That gain is more than the 
population of all the New England States 
combined. And the largest percentage of all 
this increased population comes in the age 
group of 60 years and over. There are now 
more than 16,000,000 American citizens over 
60 years of age and an estimated 10,000,000 
of them are dependent more or less upon 
someone else for their existence, 

Modern science, hygiene, medical care, hos- 
pitalization, etc., have greatly prolonged their 
lives. They sometimes feel that they are too 
young to die and too old to live. The tragic 
result of our speeded-up industry is an ever 
growing army of aged folks forced into unem- 
ployment, poverty, and obscurity. While we 
are most thoughtful for the rest of the world, 
I feel we are prone to ignore our own needy 
old folks and let them suffer without atten- 
tion or concern. 

In this Congress there were long debates 
on the famous minimum-wage proposition. 
Again and again we were told that 75 cents 
an hour or $30 per week was an absolute 
minimum on which an individual could live. 
If that be true we are guilty of relegating 
more than 2,500,000 good American citizens 
to slow starvation, for there are that many 
who are on the old-age-assistance rolls get- 
ting the pitiable sum of about $10 a week, 
average, throughout the country. By what 
process of reasoning do we assume that one 
man must have a minimum of $30 a week 
to live on and at the same time refuse to 
hear the plea of the man or woman who 
is forced to live or die on $10 a week? The 
answer is obvious. It is unfair, unjust, and 
un-American. 

To guard ourselves against communism we 
spend millions beaming the Voice of Amer- 
ica to the rest of the world. We support 
ECA to the tune of $15,000,000,000, and we 
rightly seek to protect ourselves against any 
and all subversive elements. But let us not 
forget that one of the greatest perils to our 
American way of life is the fear of destitu- 
tion, dependency, and poverty when our pro- 
ductive days are over. Millions of destitute 
senior Americans find it difficult to enthuse 
over a security system that provides them 
only $10 each per week when living costs 
are at the highest peak in history. While 
they are proud and perhaps not so vocal as 
other groups getting Government aid and 
support of one kind or another, their feel- 
ing of neglect is deep-seated and their being 
ignored is bitterly resented. I have yet to 
find anyone who is satisfied with old-age 
assistance as it is operated by the present 
Administration. All are agreed that it is in 
need of revision or improvement and many 
feel that it should be scrapped and replaced 
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with a new system whereby pensions Would 
be paid as a matter of right. Perhaps th. 
most frequent criticism of the present oj,. 
age assistance are the lien laws that prevail 
in many States. Under these laws old per. 
sons cannot secure a pension if he or sg). 
has property, insurance, or anything ¢\s, 
of value. In effect they must proclaim them. 
selves paupers regardless of cause or circum. 
stances which may be beyond their contro) 

Pensions as security in old age has with; 
a short time become one of the foremos 
public issues of our day. Industry through. 
out the country has adopted pension pro. 
grams for their workers. But can many 
companies or corporations provide real oj 
age security for their employees? How cay 
anyone know whether or not a large ang 
prosperous enterprise may not be completely 
out of business 5 or 10 years hence. i 

You hear it said that pensions are paiq 
for by the company and the workers. Now 
if we are realistic we must agree that such 
pension costs are added to the price of the 
product and paid for by the purchasing pub. 
lic. The United Mine Workers have a $i, 
a month pension and I am glad to see them 
get it. But how is it paid? It is paid 
adding 30 cents to the price of every ton of 
coal sold. Everybody pays directly or inai- 
rectly into this pension fund. But only the 
mine worker gets the pension. But even 
in this instance the mine workers are not 
absolutely secure. A few months ago when 
there was disagreement among the managers 
of the fund, payments were stopped and the 
retired miners found themselves without 
pension security. The problem is too big 
and too complicated to be solved by com- 
panies, industries, or unions, 

The old age pension issue is national in 
its scope. About 11 percent of the popula- 
tion of every county in every State is in the 
old age class and nearly every family has its 
aged dependents. It is little wonder that 
pension news gets the newspaper headlines 
and radio time. What are we doing about 
it? But first, let us see what has been 
done. 

The present old-age assistance was enacted 
into law in 1935. The first year’s payments 
averaged about $18 a month to some 435,000 
recipients. As time went on the average 
monthly payments were raised and the pen- 
sion lists were increased. Last year an aver- 
age of $44 plus per month, each, was paid \0 
approximately 2,500,000 recipients through- 
out the country. No one denies that these 
pensions have not served a humanitarian 
purpose. Small and inadequate as they are, 
they have helped—and only helped—to keep 
body and soul together. Ou. pension expe- 
rience over the past 15 years points up tle 
following facts: 

That pensions are here to stay; that each 
year a greater percentage of our population 
graduates into the old-age class, and that 
even 45 years of age is too old for industrial 
employment; that $10 a week will not sup- 
port an adult human being; that there ar 
millions of needy and suffering aged citizens 
who are denied pensions because of tecin!- 
calities, State laws, or the social worker; that 
organized attempts here and there to find 
jobs for the oldsters have failed because te 
young man and the machine get the prei= 
erence; that we have the fimancial abi’) 
to pay decent livable pensions—we raise bi! 
lions to send abroad; that pensions clues 
groups, and national organizations have bee 
organized for the purpose of improving thé 
plight of the aged. These. organizations ¢ 
serve great credit for promoting and % 
vancing the cause of pensions. Their insis 
ence and influence have kept the issue @) 
and before the legislators, both State 
National. 

In view of the above and other pertinet! 
facts, two schools of thought have deve:op*™ 
particularly in the Congress, in regara ‘ 
age pensions, one believes that th 








provision of the Social Security 
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Id be retained but extended and im- 


assis 


Sa this position is the one taken by the 
wee cratic administration. The other be- 
Heves that it is wrong in principle and should 


be discarded. It believes that a national, 
imniform old-age pension law should be passed 
. the Congress, providing a pension to all 
of a given age with perhaps certain 
‘inimum restrictions. 

"The American Pension Committee is sup- 
pill in Congress that would pay a 
pension of $60.00 a month to any citizen 60 
years of age and over who had not paid a 
Federal income tax the year previous to mak- 
ing pension application. This would pro- 
vide a man and his wife $120.00 a month. 
Incidentally, I want to state that the Con- 
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1 representing this ZTwenty-second 
¢ ional District of Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, has been 
most active in behalf of better pension legis- 
lation during his service in Congress. I want 
to assure those who are interested in the 
cause of pensions that you have a sincere, 
stanch supporter serving your best interests 
in Washington. He is capable, experienced 
and respected by his colleagues and associates 
as one of the hardest working men on Capitol 
Hill, impartial in his services and thoroughly 
devoted to his duties as a Member of Con- 

ress. He is serving as cochairman of a 
eressional steering committee for old-age 
pensions. Congressman VAN ZANopT is doing 
a good job for you and therefore deserves your 
full cooperation and support. 

There are some 15 social security or pension 
bills before Congress now—hearings have 
been held by the House Ways and Means 
Committee and by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Some kind of social security pension 
legislation will certainly be passed in this 
Congress. I hope it will enact legislation to 
provide pensions for those who qualify now 
and not tie it in with an insurance proposi- 
tion that only anticipates future payments. 
Pensions are needed now. I Know of no ac- 
tion that this Congress can take short of 
that which deals with our national security 
that will yield as much in happiness and gen- 
eral good as to provide a genuine American 
pension for our deserving retired American 
citizens. 
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Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


fr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Postal Service Not a Business,” 
published in the Canton (Ohio) News of 
April 22, 1950. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
W as ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as iollows: 
POSTAL SERVICE NoT A BUSINESS 


Whenever the United States Post Office 
Department gets into the news, as it is now 
in c unection with the Postmaster General’s 
retrenchment order, effective next July 1, 
its failure to be businesslike is discussed. 

This stems from a widespread belief that 
the postal service is a business because it 
colects payment for some of its services. 
quently, its operations are expected to 


like the operations of a business, with 





balance sheets and profits and losses. A 
deficit is alleged to be a sign of misman- 
agement, as it would be in a business. 

The truth is that the United States Post 
Office Department was not set up as a busi- 
ness, nor is it operated as a business. It 
is operated according to the will of Con- 
gress, which expects it to do many things no 
business would be asked to do, such as main- 
taining some 30,000 post offices that don’t 
handle enough mail to pay their own way. 

The Department has no control over its 
rates, furthermore; it cannot make itseif 
more nearly self-sustaining without con- 
gressional authority. It has been used 
throughout its history as an agency for car- 
rying out certain vital public policies, such 
as providing public subsidy for development 
of aviation; distributing publications to as 
many persons as possible, in order to infcrm 
the public; and giving service at no direct 
cost to every person in the United States. 

It cannot bargain with railroads and air- 
planes over the cost of carrying mail; that is 
left to Congress. Though the difference be- 
tween the money it takes in and the money 
it pays out is referred to as a deficit, this is 
not the case in any other department of the 
Government. No one would think of refer- 
ring to the money spent by the Department 
of Agriculture as a deficit merely because it 
isn't offset by revenue from benefited farm- 
ers. 

In a recent issue of the Postal Record, 
Jerome J. Keating, secretary of the National 
Asscciation of Letter Carriers, pointed to 
the fact that of the 18 percent of Federal 
spending chargeable to normal operations of 
Government only one-fifteenth is spent on 
the Post Office Department. 

He declared: “The Post Office Department 
is operated as a service. It is up to Congress 
to establish rates that it feels are fair and 
equitable. It is also the responsibility of 
Congress and the responsibility of the offi- 
cials of the Post Office Department to secure 
sufficient funds to operate the postal service 
so that the American people are given the 
service thev are entitled to. * * * A doc- 
trine that the postal service should be oper- 
ated fundamentally to give good service to 
the American people is absolutely necessary. 
Poor service gives great distress to conscien- 
tious postal employees.” 

Elsewhere, Mr. Keating pointed out that 
the Department does not run a business but 
a service. “Postal operations are always 
managed by Government,” he explained. 
“There isn’t a single country in the world 
where the postal service is owned and op- 
erated by private capital, * * * Even to- 
day in this great country of ours the postal 
service is the only universal public service. 
There are millions of people who do not have 
telephones; there are millions who do not 
have access to telegraphic service; there are 
millions who do not Have running water; 
there are millions who are not served by 
public transportation; there are millions 
who do not have the benefit of electricity.” 





Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the fifteenth article by Mr, 
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Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 
Biccest Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

History wastes no time on losers. But even 
so ‘in this limited little story there must be 
mention of a shadow known as Trotsky. 

He is a shador’. But of all the murderers 
of our age, he was the one who most appealed 
to American lovers of communism 40 years 
ago. 

And so, to understand today’s communism 
you must know something about him. 

Like Marx, Lenin, and the other early 
builders of the machine, Trotsky was a son 
of the well-to-do. More than that, he was 
educated, polished, and elegant in dress and 
manner. 

His born name was Lev Davidovitch Bron- 
stein, and if you are interested in such things 
you can read a story of his upbringing in 
his own words, for he was a gifted writer 
and as a historian of the revolution that 
cost him his life, he has no equal. 

He had wit, charm, and a love of malice. 
Once in New York City as an exile from the 
czars, he wrote a widely quoted piece about 
the gum-chewing crowds on the subway. 

But to accept it, you had to forget that no 
matter how grinding the poverty of one 
might be at a given moment, the standard 
of living in the free air of America was mov- 
ing steadily up, for all. 

To let Trotsky persuade you, it was essen- 
tial to forget that every American was then, 
as every American remains today, a human 
being whose lot is the envy of the world. 

A good understanding of the difference be- 
tween the mind of a Trotsky and the mind 
of an American might be summed up in the 
case of Siberia. 

From the earliest times, the rulers of Euro- 
pean Russia have been trying to fill up that 
vast emptiness. Scmehow, it does not work. 
Right today, the machine guns and the 
prisons are doing little better for Stalin than 
did the knouts and the chains of the czars. 

Long railroad trains of victims are moving 
steadily from European Russia to the plains 
beyond the Ural mountains. And yet it is 
impossible for the Communists to conceal 
that the basic drift stays steadily west. 

The stubborn nonpolitical will of the peo- 
ple is to huddle into the region that lies be- 
tween the Baltic and Black seas. 

Trotsky was once sent to Siberia in one of 
the many efforts of the czar to combine dis- 
solution of troublesome politicians with 
populating undermanned territories. 

But Trotsky was a city slicker. He liked 
drinking tea out of a glass and wiggling his 
toes and spinning yarns of diversion while 
his lightning instinct for intrigue worked to 
cut opponents’ throats. 

He hated the forests and the snows and 
the summer winds and the smell of the great 
outdoors, even though he had been born 
on a farm, himself. Or maybe it was because 
of that. 

So with his gift for words, he made Siberia 
an image of horror for the class of people in 
the Western World who are today commonly 
known everywhere as intelligentsia. The 
word is Russian. 

And what are the intelligentsia? Well, 
about the only people who know intelligent- 
sia when they see them are other intelligent- 
sia. 

Apparently, though, their main idea is that 
they know what’s good for the rest of us 
and will give it as they please—New Dealers, 
SO to Say. 

Forty years ago, Trotsky was laying down 
a formula for the “intelligentsia” that now 
is perfected and glazed. He had no taste 
for the earth to which he had been born. 

In contrast, I have in my memory the words 
of an American who was hired by the Soviet 
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Government in the 1920’s to set up and oper- 
> a hunt for gold in the Siberian reaches. 
To him, Siberia was a place of wonder and 

beauty and opportunity. It was nature to be 

conquered and yet lived with in pleasure. 

The life, he said, was easier than Alaska, 

where he had spent many years. 

Surely any American who has any knowl- 
edge at all can understand that engineer’s 
feelings. Here on this continent our breed 
has beat the worst that nature can do. 

We even dig the borax out of Death Val- 
ley. We.cut down one forest and plant an- 
other. Tear the soc off the western plains 
and then spend hundreds of millions tack- 
ing it back. 

If the spirit of America were let loose on 
Siberia it could be a land of rich fulfillment. 
But under the czars the Russian people 
huddled timidly up against the edge of Eu- 
rope and so they do, today; because they have 
never been told to go out and make a profit 
for themselves out of the earth. 

And what little development there is be- 

the Urals can be traced directly to the 

portation of American and German and a 
few English and French engineers, first by 
the czars and later by the Soviets in the 
1920’s, when the cry of communism was 
“catch up with and pass America.” 


Address of Hon. William C. Bullitt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CARL HINSHAW 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, undcr 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following text of an 
address delivered by William C. Bullitt 
at the Yale Law School at New Haven, 
Conn., Friday, April 14, 1950. Mr. Bul- 
litt spoke under the auspices of the Pier- 
son College International Relations 


‘orty years ago when I was a student at 
ale we were ail obliged to go to compulsory 
nday chapel—which often meant return- 
z to New Haven by the milk train from 
varties in New York. Our pain was eased, 
wever, by President Hadley. The visiting 
preachers would invariably ask him how 
long they should preach. Hadley invariably 
would reply: “Your time is, of course, un- 
limited; but the oldest Yale tradition is that 
nc souls are saved after the first 15 minutes.” 

At the risk of saving no souls at all, 
I shall take more than 15 minutes be- 
cause I want to try to give you an over-all 
picture of the world situation. When you 
complete your studies you will step onto a 
field of battle. All of us wish that were not 

; but it is so. And you had better know 
now what you will face. 

Why isn't it reasonable to believe that if 
we display enough good will we can reach 
an agreement with Stalin that will give peace 
to the world? After all, the Soviet Union 
contains a sixth of the land surface of the 
earth. It is sparsely populated. It could be 
developed as our own country was developed 
between the Civil War and the First World 
War—peacefully, with a constantly rising 
tandard of living for all its inhabitants. 
Why doesn’t that happen? Isn't the trouble 
with ourselves? Isn't the Soviet Govern- 
ment afraid of us—legitimately afraid of us? 

It is not. The Soviet Government knows 
better than any other government in the 
world the exact state of mind of the Amer- 
Government and the American people. 
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It has plenty of agents and sympathizers in 
our country to give it the facts, and there is 
no better informed group of men in the world 
than the Politiburo. The leaders of the 
Soviet Union know as well as we know that 
we desire to live in peace with all nations. 

One day in 1934 when our Government 
was attempting to establish cordial relations 
with the Soviet Government—hoping that a 
combination of the forces of Great Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union might prevent 
Hitler from making war in Europe and the 
Japanese militarists from pushing further 
into China—a number of commissars were 
having a drink with me at our Embassy in 
Moscow. {i showed them the Soviet Second 
Reader. In it was a chapter entitled “Amer- 
ica.” At the head of the chapter was a draw- 
ing of starving children working at factory 
machines in a cellar, while on the floor above 
fat, bejeweled women and fatter men danced 
jazz. The text read: “America is a country 
where children of workers and peasants are 
forbidden to get an education. They are 
forced to work all day at machines in dark 
cellars, and get nothing to eat but bread, 
while the rich dance over their heads.” I 
asked the commissars how they expected to 
educate leaders for the Soviet Union if they 
taught their children such lies? They 
lat ghed and one of them replied: “Have you 
ever found any one of us that doesn’t know 
the facts?’’ I answered that I thought they 
were better informed than the members of 
any government I knew. The commissar 
then went on: “It will always be so. We shall 
educate in special schools leaders who will 
know the truth, but as for the rest—we shall 
teach them exactly what it is in the interest 
of the Soviet Union for them to know.” 

Stalin and the members of the Politburo 
have no fear whatsoever that they will be 
attacked by the United States. They know 
the facts. The tremendous trumpetings of 
anti-American propaganda in Soviet schools, 
plays, movies, books, press, and radio are 
merely means to drive fear and hatred into 
the ignorant in order to make them docile 
instruments of Stalin. 

From 1941 to 1947 we tried to appease 
Stalin. Hopefully we gave him everything he 
asked. We failed. His appetite remained as 
great as ever. We failed to appease him then, 
and we would fail now if we should try again 
to appease him. We cannot develop friendly 
relations with the Soviet Government as we 
could develop such relations with a normal 
government because we are facing, not a nor- 
mal government, but a clique of men who, 
by their own will, deliberately and con- 
sciously, have chosen to declare themselves 
the enemies of all peoples that live in free- 
dom. They are the high priests of a fight- 
ing faith which requires of its adherents 
conquest of the world. The Russian people, 
who are capable of performing prodigies of 
good, are driven by that privileged and per- 
secuting clique to prodigies of evil. In 1939, 
Stalin ruled 170,000,000 persons. Today he 
controls 800,000,000—more than a third of 
humanity. His objective is conquest of the 
entire human race. He will not stop. He 
can only be stopped. We cannot get off this 
planet. We shall have to stop him or submit 
to ‘his rule. 

To believe that it is still possible to ap- 
pease Stalin, it is necessary to be ignorant 
both of Soviet history and of the doctrine 
which inspires the actions of the Commu- 
nists. 

The Communist creed teaches that estab- 
lishment of Communist dictatorship 
throughout the earth and abolition of pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production 
will erase all envy, hatred, and malice from 
the human heart. It promises that the state 
will then wither away and that all men will 
live without a state in perfect happiness, 
In the name of science, the Communists 
teach this fantastically unscientific creed to 
the peoples they control. They educate their 
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children to live by this faith and, ig 
be, to die for it. A large percentage of »,,. 
young in the Soviet Union and the g,,.. 
satellite countries have no other creed tayo». 
them. So they have faith in the Commynia 
creed and give their lives for it, believing t).. 
they are fighting to emancipate el) humay);, 
from all evil. , 

Since the Communists believe this, ty 
are convinced that the highest present n>» 
duty of man is to achieve Communist w.:); 
dictatorship. This supreme end, they hols 
justices all means for its achievement—.) 
means including the pledged word given ay, 
broken, character assassination, torture, my. 
der, and war. They revere the words whic) 
Lenin wrote: “It is necessary * * * ,, 
use any ruse, cunning, unlawful method. e, 
sion, concealment of truth.” They hold 
gospel truth his portentous statement: “;; 
is inconceivable that the Soviet Republic 
should continue for a long period side by 
side with imperialist states. Ultimately one 
or the other must conquer. Meanwhile 
number of terrible clashes between t * 
viet Republic and the bourgeois states , 
inevitable.” 

There is not the slightest evidence th 
Stalin disbelieves in this doctrine which now 
bears his name as well as the names of Mary 
and Lenin. Even if he should disbelieve in 
it, he could not abandon it. For the Marx. 
Lenin-Stalin creed is the fighting faith which 
holds the Communists together. V ti 
the Soviet Union and all other Communist 
states would disintegrate. Stalin must and 
will continue to try to conquer the y 

No vice in international affairs is so fatal 
as the vice of wishful thinking. If we 
tinue to believe that we can appease the 
appeasable, we shall not survive. We 
not turn a tiger into a cat by stroking it 

In our short history we have never h 
face any problem as complex as the pr 
of this Communist assault. The western 
world once did face a similar problem 
fighting faith of Mahomet overwhelmed the 
Christian states of the Near East and north 
Africa and Spain, and the Moslem forces were 
not stopped until they reached Tou i 
the Loire not very far from Paris. Id 
wish to compare the Moslem religion, which 
is a noble one, to the Communist 
which is satanic; but I do wish to | 
than in the hundred years betw 
homet’s death in 632 and the defea 
Moslems by Charles Martel in 732, ¢ 
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until it seemed that it was irresistible 

The Communist attack is no more in 
ible than was the Moslem attack. 
meet it successfully, we shall need th 
faith and courage that the Christia: 
Tours. Furthermore, we shall need Ws 
We shall have to be wise in time. And? 
is not much time. We shall have to 
up quickly, for the burden of defeatin 
Communist attack has fallen on us A 
moment when we are intellectually ill-pre- 
pared to carry it. We have always been : 
occupied with out domestic affairs, so happy 
in our own continent, that few Americins 
have taken any long-continued interest ) 
foreign affairs. In consequence, our f 
policies have often been not expre 
our vital interests, but mere spasm 
actions to the demands of domestic p 
expediency. The few Americans who h 
devoted their lives to foreign affall 
1914 are so exceptional as to be alm 
ties. As a nation, we are amateur: 
foreign field. Our leaders play by ear ‘ 
hunch. Stalin sits in the Kremlin with “¢ 
members of his Politburo who com) 
general staff for conquest of the world * 
plans his advances on a world scale as 
fully as the commander in chief of an @ 
plans his attacks. Our Government 
never prepared an over-all plan of po!!! 
economic, and military defense for ourse-'“ 
and the rest of the free world. Indeed, 0“ 








saministration has not even understood that 
hat in is vital. It is not so long ago 
dent Truman said, “I like old Joe.” 
t should we be doing? 
ye stop Stalin without war? It is not 
sle but it will not be easy. For Stalin 
op unless we keep him constantly 
" nted by superior force and unless he 
we will use that force against 
or indirect aggressions. To stop 
. without war we must, therefore, have 
h the superior force and the will, if neces- 
sary, to use it. 
Do we have the superior force? In 1945 
we had the atomic bonrb and the world’s 
eatest air force to carry it. Our industrial 
act. China, the key to all Asia, 
Stalin had no atomic bomb 
long-range bombing planes. His in- 
ust plant was, in large part, worn out 
or cestr yed Compared to the Soviet Union 
we were overwhelmingly strong. 
Today Stalin has China as an ally. He has 
atomic bombs and at least 350 long-range 
; capable of carrying them to any spot 
United States. We have no radar 
net to detect the approach of his 
We have only a fraction of the 
I pursuit planes needed to make 
effective use of a warning net. The authori- 
letter Commission in 1948 recom- 
mendec a minimum for national security 
70 air groups. We have 44. Stalin’s total 
























air force outnumbers ours by about 3 to 1. 
His annual production of war planes is about 
3toour1. He has 125 army divisions to our 


10—among them, 30 armored divisions to 
ir 1 addition, he has approximately 
27C narines—about 30 of which are of 
the latest type against which we have not 
y ed effective counter weapons. 
Furthermore, thanks to his agent Fuchs, who 
‘ransmitted to him all our secrets for pro- 
du n of both A-bombs and hydrogen 
bombs, he may be ahead of us in production 
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Moreover, the whole of western Europe is 
without defense, and everyone in western 
Europe knows it. Its cities cannot be pro- 
tected against Soviet atomic bombs except 
by our Air Force, which today is not strong 
enough for the task. To oppose the 125 So- 
viet divisions, the French have-6, the British 
they can furnish 1, the Belgians 1. To 
have a chance to stop the Red Army for a 
few months, the European democracies would 
need from 50 to 60 divisions. Modern equip- 
nent for such a number of divisions would 
rom ten to twenty billion dollars. And 
ary authorities agree that no western 
pean defense system can be effective 
s both the western Germans and the 
llards are included in it. 

The balance of military force is swinging 
idly to the Soviet side that some offi- 
in Washington who have access to se- 

t information believe that Stalin will at- 
ick us this autumn. They argue that by 
August 1950 he will probably have 50 
A-bombs—enough to destroy our great cities 

l our atomic-production plants, and thus 
pr effective American counterattack. 
But my belief is that Stalin will not launch 
ing war until he is certain that he can 
tus easily. He is a cautious and crafty 
’ who strikes only when he feels sure 
! quick victory. This autumn, his first sur- 
prise attack might not be successful. We 
Ww uld pre bably be able to strike back effec- 

vely, refore, it seems likely that he will 
ymbing this year but will go on in- 
iis military strength faster than we 
are adding to ours, and seize more peoples, 
\ s, and strategic areas, until he feels 
power is irresistible. We are allow- 
1 4 me torun on his side. And he knows it. 

Unle $s we strengthen quickly our own 
military forces and those of our allies and 
further Soviet aggressions, we shall 

our last chance to keep Stalin 

























confronted by superior force—and shall 
throw away, therefore, our last chance to 
stop Stalin without war. 

We shall not even be able to defeat Stalin 
in war unless we build up our strength and 
that of our allies faster than Stalin is build- 
ing up the strength of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites, and unless we stop further 
direct or indirect Communist aggressions. 

At the present moment the Communists 
are advancing by open warfare in Indochina. 
If we let Indochina fall, Burma, Siam, and 
British Malaya—with its vast production of 
rubber and tin—will also fall. Then it will 
be India’s turn. 

At another point, the Communists are 
making small attacks preparatory to a great 
attack. The Chinese Communists for some 
time have been attempting to seize small is- 
lands on the way to the great strategic island 
of Formosa. Formosa is still being held by 
the Chinese Nationalist Army which, some 
weeks ago, gave proof of its good morale by 
seizing a port on the mainland. If the 
Chinese Communists should capture For- 
mosa, Stalin’s forces would be within 250 
miles of the northern Philippines. It was 
from Formosa that Japan attacked and cap- 
tured the Philippines. Our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, headed by General Bradley, pleaded 
with President Truman to send munitions 
and equipment, as well as economic aid to 
Formosa, and a few American officers to ad- 
vise regarding defense. Secretary of State 
Acheson opposed our military leaders, and 
persuaded President Truman to decide that 
we would continue to do nothing to prevent 
the fall of Formosa. That is our present 
policy. For the Philippines, the Department 
of State is preparing another Bataan. 

In the Near East, Iran, with its huge oil 
production, which plays such a large part in 
British economic life, is again threatened 
by Soviet-directed revolutionaries of the 
Tudeh party. They have a fertile field in 
which to work. The poverty among the peas- 
ants of Iran is so grinding that they are close 
to revolt. Unless the Government of the 
United States moves rapidly to alleviate the 
suffering in Iran, Stalin may soon add that 
ancient country to his long list of satellites. 

These, for the moment, are the areas in 
Asia where Stalin is pressing his advance 
strongly. But even in western Europe he is 
undermining our friends. 

In Italy, more than 20 percent of the work- 
men are unemployed, and the Communists, 
who gathered one-third of the votes at the 
last elections, are gaining in strength. 

In France, the Government is far weaker 
than any French Government before the 
Second World War, and its entire apparatus 
is riddled with Communists. Even the head 
of French atomic research is a Communist. 

Great Britain is staggering toward another 
financial and economic crisis. 

Western Germany, under the pressure of 
unemployment, is beginning to listen to the 
Soviet propaganda which says: “Side with the 
United States and you will have unemploy- 
ment, underfeeding, shortage of raw mate- 
rials, a divided country and, finally, Soviet 
atomic bombs on your cities. Side with the 
Soviet Union and you will have all the wheat 
and raw materials you want, no unemploy- 
ment, and a united Germany including the 
part that is momentarily Polish.” Pastor 
Niemoeller, much admired by Americans, 
has now declared himself in favor of a united 
Germany even at the price of Communist 
rule. 

When we began to give Marshall plan aid, 
and when we signed the Atlantic Pact, our 
object was to make western Europe a strong 
ally. We have succeeded only in keeping 
alive 17 picturesque, competing countries 
which cannot feed or defend themselves. If 
they would unite their economies by enter- 
ing a European federation, they would be 
on the path to strength. But their govern- 
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ments refuse to take any serious steps to- 
ward federation. And our Government is 
making no effective effort to move them 
toward federation. They feel confident that, 
even after 1952, we will not stop cur doles 
to them. And, indeed, we do not dare to 
stop for fear that they will all collapse 
into the hands of Stalin and be organized 
as Soviet satellites for his final attack on us. 

What then is the real state of cur de- 
fenses against Soviet aggression? Our own 
military strength is falling behind the grow- 
ing military strength of Stalin. Asia is 
slipping into Stalin’s hands. Western Eu- 
rope is defenseless. The Soviet atomic bomb 
threat to our homes, our families, and our 
country is increasing each day. The Com- 
munists are advancing. We are retreating. 
They are on the offensive. We are on the 
defensive. No war, hot or coid, was ever 
won by forces which remained on the de- 
fensive. 

Why are we on the defensive? Why has 
our Government failed to defend our vital 
interests? 

Because American foreign policy since 
1941 has been a supreme triumph of Soviet 
psychological warfare. In 1941 our Gov- 
ernment was bamboczled into treating the 
Soviet Union as a “peace-loving democracy,” 
and the Chinese Communists as “mere 
agrarian reformers who have no connection 
with Moscow.” Our Department of State 
forgot that the Soviet Government was a 
predatory totalitarian tyranny and that the 
Chinese Communists were agents of Stalin. 
In 1941 the Soviet Government was in des- 
perate straits. Thanks to our aid—$1l,- 
000,000,000 worth—it survived. Today, 
Stalin controls more than a third of the 
human race, and we are not sure that we 
shall survive. The measure of our foreign 
policy is the fact that in 1939 Stalin con- 
trolled 170,000,000 people, while today he 
controls 800,000,000. 

Apologists for the Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam agreements have used many words 
in an attempt to prove that what was wrong 
was not the agreements themselves but the 
failure of the Soviet Union to carry out the 
agreements. This is as if a banker, who 
had been appointed trustee of the fortune 
of a child, should place the funds entrusted 
to his care in a Ponzi get-rich-quick scheme 
and then, when the money was lost, plead 
that the trouble was not with the trustee— 
who accepted Mr. Ponzi’s promise to pay 200 
percent per year—but with Ponzi’s failure 
to carry out the agreement. The people of 
the United States hire officials to work in 
the Department of State because they need 
experts to handle complex world questions. 
The Officials of that Department are trus- 
tees of the vital interests of the American 
people, and the most contemptible excuse 
that can be offered by or for them is that 
they meant well but were “played for 
suckers.” 

To explain the sacrifice of the vital inter- 
ests of the people of the United States by 
our National Government, it is not necessary 
to conclude that our Department of State is 
filled with Soviet agents. We know that 
there have been some in influential posts. 
But most of the damage has been done by 
naive dupes of Soviet psychological warfare. 
We still have in office, in Washington and 
throughout the world, duped officials who 
have not been Soviet agents but have served 
the Soviet Government as effectively as if 
they had been Soviet agents. 

In our Army, a general who loses a division 
through incompetence is court-martialed. 
In our Department of State, men who throw 
away whole countries are promoted. They 
have a vested interest in their own mistakes. 
They cannot detach themselves from their 
past or their friends—even though those 
friends turn out to be Soviet agents. In any 
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parliamentary democracy a minister of for- 
eign affairs who had tossed a great ally like 
China to Stalin would have been dismissed 
from his post. Mr. Acheson remains Secre- 
tary of State. 

There is a great moral difference between 
traitors and Soviet dupes. It is the same 
difference that is recognized in law between 
a man guilty of murder and a man guilty of 
manslaughter. In the case of manslaughter, 
there is no intention to commit the crime. 

t in both cases the victim ends up dead. 
If our President continues to keep as ad- 
visers on foreign policy men who have played 
a part in the sacrifice of our vital interests 
from 1941 to the present time, we shall have 
small chance to survive. 

Perhaps it is difficult for you to feel pro- 
foundly that all you care about may be de- 
stroyed. Have you ever thought how many 
great civilizations have been totally annihi- 
lated? Have you thought of the Athens of 
Pericles and of the Roman Empire? Of all 
the great cities of Syria and North Africa 
where today stretch only lonely sands? 
Have you understood that a similar extinc- 

n may come, and come soon, to the whole 
Christian civilization of Europe—and may 
come to us here? This is hard to believe but 
t is so. 

Under these circumstances, what should 
we do? Let us remember two facts in ap- 
proac} the problem of our foreign policy: 

First, let us remember always to distinguish 
between the Russian people and the Soviet 
Government. There can be no peace on 
earth so long as the Russian people and the 
peoples of the Soviet satellite states are 
by men wo prefer a murderous doc- 
trine to the “plain exigence of charity.” In 
the year 1830, the Poles in revolt against the 
tyranny of the Czars inscribed on their ban- 

rs a phrase addressed to the enslaved Rus- 

n people: “For your freedom and ours.” 

should approach the Russian people in 
ame spirit. However hard it may be, 
st make the Russians comprehend that 
nd for their freedom no less than for 
own, since in our battle against the 
Communist dictator, the Russian people 
must be our final allies. We have had free- 
om for so meny years, we have lived s0 
long in Christian civilization under a bil! of 
rights honestly enforced, that we are apt to 
rget that the idea of freedom is the most 
explosive force in the world of politics. 
Freedom is an atomic bomb in the field of 
ideas. All men hate to live under the eye 
nd hand of an omnipotent secret police. 
Tyranny, whether it be called by the name 
of communism, fascism, or by any other 
name, is loathed by all normal men and 
women. And however absolute may be today 
the grip of the Soviet dictator on his sub- 
ject peoples, that grip can and will be ended 
eventually by the idea of freedom. 

Second, let us remember always that many 
years will elapse before the peoples of the 
Soviet Union and the satellite states achieve 
freedom and that, throughout those years, we 
and the other free nations will be in danger 
of extinction unless we keep the Soviet 
Union constantly confronted by superior 
force. If any one of you is morally dis- 
turbed by that idea, let him remember that 
the most legitimate use of force on this earth 
is to hold the field to permit the growth of 
moral id 
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1. To build up our military strength faster 
than Stalin is increasing his military 
strength. 

2. To achieve the federation of western 
Europe and give adequate arms to that fed- 
eration. 

3. To stand up with force to the threat 
of the Communists in eastern Germany have 
annou i that on May 28 they will march 


500,000 youths from east Berlin into west 
Berlin. 

4. To give far greater aid than we have 
been giving to resistance forces in all the 
Soviet satellite countries. 

5. To help the Albanian exiles rescue Al- 
bania from the Communists, and thus give 
new spirit to all the enslaved peoples behind 
the iron curtain. 

6. To give adequate and effective economic 
aid to Iran. 

7. To prevent Communist conquest of 
Formosa. 

8. To help the Annamites and the French 
throw the Communists completely out of 
Indochina. 

9. To insist that the UN—now paralyzed 
by Soviet veto and boycott—function as if 
there were no Soviet boycott. 

These are but a few of the obvious steps 
that we must take immediately if we are 
to wrest the offensive from Stalin. 

Won't such a policy be terribly expensive? 

Of course it will be. Each one of us will 
have to make sacrifices—genuine sacrifices 
that will be hard to bear. We have allowed 
Stalin to acquire such strength and to take 
Over such races, resources, and strategic po- 
sitions that nothing short of the full efforts 
of the American people will suffice to stop 
him. We are not technically at war; but 
we shall have to live and work as if we were 
at war. 

We know what happens to a people that 
refuses to face—in time—a mortal danger. 
Yet today our Government is behaving as 
the French Government behaved from 1936 
to 1939. In that period when the Germans 
were preparing for war and working 60 hours 
a week, the French cut their working hours 
to 40 a week. When the Germans were pro- 
ducing 700 planes a month, the French cut 
their plane production to 50a month. They 
did this for the same reason that we are 
now reducing expenditures for our military 
forces and for aid to our friends throughout 
the world. The people of France, like all 
other peoples, wanted a higher standard of 
living and leisure. They did not realize 
that a higher standard of living and leisure 
would soon give them a higher rate of dying. 
In 1940 Hitler destroyed the independence 
of France. We restored the independence 
of France. There is no nation standing be- 
hind us to restore our independence. 

It may be difficult for us to persuade our 
Government to change its present policies. 
President Truman has staked his political 
future on a program of handouts for crop 
support, housing, education, and other proj- 
ects which appeal to groups of voters. To get 
more tax money for the handout program 
which produces votes, he has cut down the 
defense program which might produce sur- 
vival. Our tax money is being uSed to buy 
surplus potatoes instead of jet planes. It 
will not be easy for him to change his 
course; but our best hope lies in the fact he 
is a patriot. If we can let him know that 
henceforth we want to hear from him not 
what we can get from our country but what 
we can give to our country, we shall make it 
easy for him to take the course which will 
enable our Nation to survive. 

The burden of decision is on our Presi- 
dent. He, by our Constitution, controls our 
foreign policy. He commands our armed 
forces. If he is to act in time to save our 
country from conquest by Stalin, he will 
have to change his thinking quickly. He will 
have to experience something like the trans- 
formation which Saul experienced on the 
road to Damascus when “there shined about 
him a light from heaven,” and he became 
Paul the Apostle. We should hope and pray 
that a light from heaven will fall on Presi- 
dent Truman; but we should also try to shed 
upon him a light from the public opinion of 
Americans who do not want to live soft for 
a few years and then be conquered, but do 
want to live hard and keep their country free. 
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Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED starpy 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ax 
unanimous consent to have printed jy 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editoriaj 
entitled “Those Postal Cuts,” from the 
Jamestown Sun, of Jamestown, N. Y 

There being no objection, the editorig) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp 
as follows: 

THOSE PostauL Cuts 


To the party out of power the Post Offre 
Department is always run by either an ip. 
competent politician who got his job fo 
faithful work in the party vineyard or 4 
bureaucrat whose sole consideration is build. 
ing up his bureaus with drones who slyly 
get around the civil service rules to swin 
a few votes at election time. 

The operation of the Post Office has always 
been the classic example of the ineffi jeg 
which attend the Government’s attempt 
run a business. 

Jesse Donaldson, having come up from the 
ranks of the civil service to head the Post 
Office Department, doesn’t fit very neatly 
any of the categories reserved by the opposi 
tion for the Postmaster General. He not 
only knows the operation of the Post Office 
better than anyone to fill the office within 
memory, but he has also been a voice crying 
in the wilderness for greater postal efi- 
ciency and especially for requiring t 
those receiving concealed subsidies from the 
Department be made to pay a greater part 
of their share of the cost of operation of the 
Department. 

Congress proposes now to cut the cost of 
postal operation. So, as an economy meas- 
ure, Jesse Donaldson issues an order curtail 
ing postal service to a single delivery a 4 
in many places where residential delivery 
was on a two-a-day basis. This is calcu- 
lated to save about $30,000,000—the eq\ 
lent of 10,000 carriers and clerks added to 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

But Congressmen are howling. So are 
many who believe implicitly in efonomy 
until some specific act of economy is uncer- 
taken. This isn’t the kind of economy they 
were asking for. Their idea of economy! 
something which affects the other fellow 
Moreover, it’s quite embarrassing to return 
home to campaign for reelection and ! 
embattled postal clerks and the voter: 
have had their mail service cut. 

Now, as a matter of fact, Mr. Donaldsors 
order to curtail mail service and throw 
carriers and clerks out of employment 
doubtful validity as an economy me 
It is more than just a drop in the 
but the question of its wisdom from 4 
ciency viewpoint is to be doubted 
however, a dramatic and forceful 
bringing home to the voters the de! 
postal economy. 

But anyone familiar with postal 
tions, as Mr. Donaldson certainly ! 
knows that hundreds of post offices : 
land are understaffed, rather th: 
staffed; that better mail service, rather © 
curtailed service, is a crying need; and 
a general order of curtailment su 
issued can have only the effect of i 
confusion in the post offices and ha! 
work already too great for a staff t 
properly. 

There would perhaps be good r 
limiting home delivery of mail to § 








a day, but most of the carriers who 
released could be absorbed into 
operations needing more per- 

at, however, wouldn’t provide the 

1 the postal budget which is 





other postal 
it 


; 1 2 Hoover Commission report on the 
( ‘ice calls for economies in many direc- 
»e But Congress has avoided those econ- 
aaa in response to the pressures of those 
been receiving postal subsidies. 
copretary Donaldson has now countered with 
“»ronosal which hits the Congressmen of 
+» parties in their most vulnerable spot— 
t home folks. 
“We can be sure that the Congressmen will 
wriggle and squirm, and they may come to 
a decision that it is far better to increase 
on subsidized postage and save votes 
yan to take a chance on the displeasure of 
hose who go to the ballot box. 
Mr. Donaldson has, however, put the gen- 
erals on the spot—those generals who are 
ys in favor of general economy but never 
vor of a specific act of economy that 
iffects them. 








Americans in Asia Doubt United States 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following extremely inform- 
ative dispatch to the New York Times 
from its experienced correspondent in 
Asia. A wise doctor is always eager to 
change an erroneous or obsolete diag- 
in order to alter the treatment and 

ve the patient’s life. Will our Govern- 
ment be equally eager to change its er- 
roneous diagnosis regarding the Chi- 

e Government in order to alter dras- 


tically its policies and save the freedom 
of Asia? Our security depends whether 
it puts first its face or our freedom. 


NS IN Asia Dousr UNITED STATES 
Saip To Free STATE DEPARTMENT 
OUTDATED PLANS—TAIPEI HELD 
Best Hore 
(By Burton Crane) 
April 21.—Discontent with the 
ment has become widespread 
Al ans working in Asia. In a 
1 trip to Formosa and Hong Kong 
correspondent found few compatriots 
( nded present American policies. 
tually unanimous opinion is that 
ituation has changed tremen- 
he last 6 months, and the State 
still is following policies that 
een valid a year ago but are not 
en among Foreign Service officials 
tendency to agree to the view that 
check communism in the small 
Asian countries will get nowhere 
st American bet is to help and 
born Nationalist Chinese Gov- 
s long as possible. It is the only 
1 with a sizable anti-Communist 


» } 


istice it must be noted that many of 
Department's loudest critics are 

1 who last autumn would have 
further in the other direction. 
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Then they would have rushed to recognize 
Communist China in the hope that by work- 
ing with Mao Tze-tung’s government the 
United States could prevent it from orient- 
ing its foreign affairs exclusively to Moscow, 

But, argue the critics, the situation has 
changed since then and the policy also should 
change. Mr. Mao already has “leaned” to- 
ward Moscow, to use his own phrase, and 
there is no longer any advantage in continu- 
ing to advocate a policy designed to keep him 
from leaning. Besides, it is contended, Na- 
tionalist reorganization has made the For- 
mosa regime a potentially valuable anti- 
Communist instrument. 

Although inflation has been halted and 
financial affairs arranged so the Taipei Gov- 
ernment meets its bills without printing 
banknotes, it is doing so at the expense of 
gold and supplies that won't last forever. 
Unless those stocks are replenished soon, col- 
lapse appears inevitable. Therefore, any aid 
must be prompt. 

Even among Foreign Service employees this 
correspondent found no supporters for the 
view aired by Prof. Owen Lattimore in a 
Johns Hop*:ins speech last week. Professor 
Lattimore proposed that the United States 
let the Nationalists die, even hastening their 
fall on the theory after they had gone Mr. 
Mao would not be pressed so hard against 
Premier Stalin and the United States might 
be able to deal with him. 

Men on the spot contend that Mr. Stalin 
already has taken steps to prevent any such 
eventuality by placing Soviet advisers in all 
branches of the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment. 

Both those who want immediate American 
aid for the Nationalist war effort and those 
who caution against going too fast hn gs ory 


t ually complete rebirth. 





Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tucsday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled ‘Postal Cut Called Shock Treat- 
ment,” published in the New York Times 
of April 20, 1950. 

There being no objéction, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


Postat Cut CALLED SHOCK TREATMENT—CITI- 
ZENS BaCKING THE HOOVER Report Say IT 
Is HARDLY THE ANSWER TO DEPARTMENT'S 
ILLs 
WaSHINGTON, April 22.—The Citizens Com- 

mittee for the Hoover report issued a state- 
ment today characterizing curtailment of 
postal services as “sudden shock treatment” 
that was “hardly the answer” to the Post- 
office Department’s ills. 

Tuesday’s order to reduce most mail de- 
liveries to one a day and otherwise cut ex- 
penses should have been preceded by con- 
gressional action on recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, it was 
asserted. 

The comments were made by Robert L. 
Johnson, national chairman of the citizens 
committee, in a statement distributed by 
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committee headquarters here. Dr. Johnson 
is president of Temple University 

“The bipartisan Hoover Commission clear- 
ly showed the way to substantial savings in 
postal operations,” he said. “All told, the 
Commission’s recommendations, if fully 
adopted and installed, could mean a reduc- 
tion of over $200,000,000 a year in the huge 
postal deficit of $500,000,000. Moreover, by 
streamlining and modernizing the post office 
structure and equipment, the efficiency of 
its services would actually be improved.” 

Nevertheless, Dr. Johnson continued, “ab- 
solutely no affirmative action” has yet been 
taken on any of a number of pending bills 
based on the Commission's report and en- 
dorsed by President Truman and Postmaster 
General Jesse M. Donaldson. The measures 
have been before Congress since July. 

Dr. Johnson asserted that he was at a 
loss to understand the inaction, and went 
on to say: 

“Postmaster General Donaidson and the 
400,000 hard-working postal employees will 
be constantly hampered by an obsolete or- 
ganizational structure and by antiquated 
methods and equipment until Congress acts. 
Meanwhile, Tuesday’s action, causing hard- 
ship to thousands, highlights even more 
strongly the need for action. 

“In effect, the post office is suffering from 
the chronic, wasting disease of inefficiency 
for which the Hoover Commission recom- 
mended concrete remedies and a healthful 
regimen. Sudden shock treatment is hardly 
the answer. Yet inertia and reluctance to 
give up special privileges are keeping the 
patient from treatment. F 

By the term “special privileges,” Dr. John- 
son alluded to congressional patronage in 
the appointment of postmasters, a practice 
which the Commission proposed to end. 

“The Hoover Commission,” he said, “dis- 
tinctly pointed out that the lowered morale 
wrought by political appointment of post- 
masters was one of the basic causes of in- 
efficiency in the Department.” 





Errors in Foreign Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I call the attention of the 
House to two editorials that recently 
appeared in the Green Bay Press-Gazette 
which is published in Green Bay, Wis. 

Our foreign trade policy is of great 
importance to the economy and security 
of this country. Jobs of American work- 
ers are at stake. The ability to maintain 
a supply of strategic goods is involved. 
The foreign trade policy of the United 
States must be realistic 

The following editorials point = sor 
of the errors we must avoid in our think- 
ing on this subject: 

HERESIES IN FOREIGN TRAI 

The President has appointed Gordon G 
as an assistant “to mobili the re I 
of the Government and the experience and 
thinking of our people in charting our 
course” so as to maintain a high level of 
exports. 

Hitler, in his flamboyant 
German people shortly after he 
er: “Export or perish.” 








ne 


BRFIMOVIISOA 
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It is obvious that nations, like Germany, 
Britain, Italy, and Japan, to name important 
ones that are over-populated, must create 
manufactured products to trade for food and 
raw materials with such nations as have the 
latter but do not have the industries. 

America is not such a Nation. It, like 
Russia, is selp-supporting in all important 
particulars. 

We should like to see every nation able to 
maintain a high standard of living. But in 
dividing up the American market with other 
nations, some errors of thinking have devel- 
oped that should be stopped in their tracks. 

The argument is,that we would like a lot 
of foreign trade but that to secure it we 
must permit imports from foreign countries 
in order to provide the necessary dollars to 
others to buy our products. 

If this were true in all particulars, why 
would it not logically follow that the more 
of our own market we gave away, the better 
off we would be? 

Politicians who play with this subject 
avoid entirely a discussion of normal trade. 
They are more interested in the immediate 
happy results of artificially created trade 
than they are in genuinely constructive 
building. 

An illustration may suffice. Say we buy 
from the countries to the south of us nearly 
or about $2,000,000,000 worth of coffee, fruits, 
oil and a numerous list of other items 
peculiar to the tropics and that we can use. 
They spend most of that $2,000,000,000 
purchasing the products of our industries 
that they cannot create. This is natural 
trade. It is healthy trade. But if we import 
from such countries cotton, potatoes, eggs, 
cheese, butter, or other items that we have in 
abundance in order to whoop up the figures 
and provide a few specialized industries with 
enlarged profits, we create a problem for our- 
selves while we tend at the same time to bloat 
the economy of the nations with which we 
deal. 

Obviously countries like Germany, Britain, 
Italy, and Japan, overpopulated as they are, 
should arrange their trade agreements with 
nations that have raw materials and great 
food supplies but lack manufactured articles. 

This idea has no relation to existing cir- 
cumstances in any of these countries that 
were torn or ravaged by war and whose in- 
dustrial plants have been seriously crippled. 
Marshall-plan gifts when limited to such 
replacements were not without supporting 
argument once it be conceded that vast 
presents between nations could actually tend 
to pacify the world. 

The recent discovery of rich iron ore in 
forbidden parts of Canada and Venezuela 
and of manganese in Brazil will greatly in- 
crease the normal exports and imports be- 
tween this country and our neighbors. There 
is no froth to that kind of trade. It carries 
no kinks. It wrecks no American business 
and no American producer. It makes no 
specialized taxes here in this country, no sub- 
sidies, no peasantry, and no political hand- 
out. 

The President, we think, would have been 
& much wiser man had he appointed an 
assistant both to encourage and protect pri- 
vate enterprise in this country as it searches 
the Hudson Bay area of Canada and the 
jungles and mountain ranges of Central and 
South America for other hidden wealth. 

Russia, of course, has made it much harder 
to normalize world trade because it rules 
from the Pacific Ocean clear to Berlin and 
Vienna and its obvious purpose is to employ 
force and violence to secure and maintain a 
corner on all the trade originating in that 
tremendous Nonetheless, the rest of 
the world should build its future upon nor- 
mal demands instead of those highly stimu- 
lated trade conditions that are bound eventu- 
ally to collapse. 


area, 


CutTTInc His THroat To HELP THE OTHER 
FELLOW 


Emil Riebe, president of the CIO Textile 
Union, with its 400,000 members, told the 
assembled delegates at the union’s conven- 
tion at Boston that it would be better for 
American economy to give away surplus 
goods than to accept imports. 

About the same time Mr. Holman, head 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey, made an ad- 
dress in which he favored increasing our 
imports by 100 percent in order to provide 
dollars to the rest of the world and there- 
fore increase our output just that much 
more. 

Columnist Sokolsky recently wrote an ar- 
ticle with a linen napkin on his knees that 
had been made in the Soviet Union by the 
hollow-eyed slaves who dare not open their 


lips except to repeat a formula written for 


them by their master. These napkins natur- 
ally were for sale in this country below the 
price of the identical article made by Ameri- 
can labor. 

And while spokesmen for the “new concept” 
were urging us to drop our already low tariff 
barriers, a canning establishment in our 
Pacific Northwest was closing and sending 
all its workers home because it said it could 
not compete with canned crabmeat imported 
into this country by Russia. Our Atlantic 
canneries were also screaming for help be- 
cause the British were rushing here great 
quantities of canned crabmeat which they 
had secured from Russia and could not dis- 
pose of among their own people. 

American furriers and shoe manufactur- 
ers have also complained that they cannot 
continue to pay the American standard of 
wages if they must compete with slave labor 
either from Russia or its satellite countries, 

We warn our readers to examine carefully 
the language employed by those who advo- 
cate opening up the American market to 
aliens. Try to find if you can, any one of 
them who will put his finger upon the par- 
ticular article to be admitted and who will 
face the consequences of describing to us 
what will happen to American competitors in 
the same business. It is easy to sing a lul- 
laby if one has the voice. It is not so easy 
to make bread and butter out of the words. 

The Washington administration, know- 
ingly or otherwise, is attempting to create 
in this land during peacetime a hectic war- 
time condition in which some plants will 
be closed down and other plants will be 
excessively taxed to take care of the unem- 
ployed. This is a childish and foolish policy. 
It is as absurd as if our Government could 
order us all to buy twice as many articles 
as we needed in order to give business to 
foreign firms, and then taxed the more pros- 
perous among us to provide the money to 
pay for such goods although those who 
bought them could do nothing more with 
them than stack them up in the attic. 

We are forgetful of the fact that we should 
aim at a normal life. We cannot wear two 
pairs of shoes at the same time. We do not 
need two suits of underclothes even in win- 
ter. It is silly to put on two neckties, one 
hanging down the front and the other hang- 
ing down the back. If we eat twice as much 
as we need, we will get high blood pressure. 
And if we drink twice as much as we should 
we will get drunk. 

America stands ready and willing at all 
times to import anything for which it has 
a call. It does not help to straighten out 
affairs in the world by importing wastefully 
or to its own harm. If our country were 
directed by real leadership, it would show 
nations like Britain, Germany, Italy, and 
Japan how to create markets for their prod- 
ucts in countries that need them and which 
have abundant foodstuffs to trade for them. 

When the sirens start playing their lulla- 
bies, ask them which of our industries they 
want to close down. We need be that direct, 
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Disturbing Pattern—Resurgence of Isola. 
tionism Described as Threat to United 
States World Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks | 
include pertinent paragraphs from 
Thomas L. Stokes’ daily column, pub. 
lished in the Washington Star for Mon. 
day, May 8, 1950. The point of Mr. 
Stokes’ remarks seemed to me to boil 
cown to the fact that the same kind of 
men who caused the United States to 
become involved in World War II are 
rapidly planning to have us involved jn 
a third world war. Unless we have the 
courage to stand up for what we believe 
to be right now, a third world war wil! 
be inevitable at a time and place not of 
our choosing. 


DISTURBING PATTERN—RESURGENCE oF IsoLA- 
TIONISM DESCRIBED AS THREAT To UNITED 
STATES WorRLD LEADERSHIP 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


A disturbing pattern of confusion of pur- 
pose and disunity that threatens our position 
of leadership in the world at a most critical 
time has revealed itself recently. It deserves 
some hard thinking. 

It is made up of a resurgence of isolation- 
ism of McCarthyism, of economy in the 
wrong directions, of bitterness and cynicism 
among our own people. There is politics in- 
volved, and it is unfortunate that we have 4 
campaign that lends itself to exploitation 
just at this time, but it seems to go deeper 
than mere politics. 

It is hard for us, a nation comparatively 
new in a world role, to recognize what re- 
sponsibility that entails; to recognize how 
what we do, often in our careless, boisterous, 
and frolicking way, now is watched intently 
all over the world and frequently misunder- 
stood. To perform our mission in the world, 
and we have a serious one, it is essential that 
we present a united front and demonstrate 4 
capacity to “stay put,” so to speak, so that 
our friends and allies can depend upon & 
firm, continuous, and consistent policy with- 
out deviation or backing away and can de- 
pend upon us and have confidence in us. 

We cannot walk alone. 


EUROPEANS CAUTIOUS 


Ever since our refusal to enter the League 
of Nations after the First World War and to 
cooperate with other nations in that era, 
European nations have had a fingers-crossed 
attitude about us. They have perhaps been 
more sensitive to our every whim than was 
justified. Unable still to understand our 
free and easy domestic politics, they have 
sometimes magnified minor political maneu- 
vers of no real consequence beyond their true 
significance as indications that we Vv anted 
to pull out of our assumed obligations. 

It must be hard, too, for our European 
friends to understand how a former Presi- 
dent of the United States, Herbert Hoover, 
would propose to throw Russia out ©! the 
United Nations and break up that organiza- 
tion which we, ourselves, initiated. It '8 
still a unifying influence in the world, & 
source of many humanitarian endeavors © 
great and lasting value, and the only forum 
where our allies are continually able to : tand 








1 to the whole world their own 
ard Russian designs which are 

, - exposed there publicly. Isola- 
Cor niete ave exploited Mr. Hoover’s unfor- 
' conicm feeds, too, upon the reckless 
0 “ye Senator McCartTuy, who still is 
ng to f d a Communist somewhere in the 
"De sartment. It is not only breeding 
nicion among our people, shak- 
faith with no reason whatever in 
. tutions, but shows to the world 
‘oan e of a great nation torn and 
ra matter that a mature nation 
ile quietly, as we have handled it 
i effectively up to now, and with- 
nefit of the McCarthys. It reveals us 
‘ine} t. timorous people and to that 
‘kes confidence in us beyond our 


1a 


ha es and prejudices it has aroused are 
vg. It is to be hoped that this does 
ist to confuse the real issues that 
! faces in the November election, 
ifecting our welfare as a Nation and 

t of leadership in the world. 
It is time to pause and take a look at our- 
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Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


+ 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Post Office Department Seen 
Using Scare To Get More Cash,” pub- 
lished in the Springfield Daily News of 
Springfield, Mass., of April 20, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


h 


3 1OLIOWS: 

Post OrriceE DEPARTMENT SEEN USING SCARE 
lo Ger More CaSH—PERSONNEL CUT ORDER 
H Move To PressurE CONGRESS INTO 
I 
G I resentment against what is 
rmed “political maneuvering” by high Post 


Office Department officials was seen today as 
( randed coming mail service cuts 
pressure Congress into going easy 

th expected slashes in post office appro- 


directive from Postmaster Gen- 
eral Jesse M. Donaldson’s Washington office 
raered drastic cuts in mail service in antic- 
budget cuts amounting to $24,- 
rhe trimmed budget was reported 
nmittee and Congressional ap- 
oval Of the cut is feared by mail officials. 
shiormed sources in Springfield, who re- 
ed to be quoted, said today that the post 
chy is trying to scare the public 
ig pressure on Congress to pre- 
S of funds, as recommended in 
ull,” said one observer who knows 
n. “The Post Office Department 
he budget will be cut, but they 
{ what Congress might do. There 
veterans who would be affected if 
d service becomes an actuality 
ne of those vets is a pressure on 
man in Washington.” 
to the Washington directive, the 
to limited mail service must 
hed by July 1, the date the Post 
fiscal year begins. 


Scares of what will happen to vets who 
took out GI loans and bought or built homes, 
if they are laid off by the post office are 
rapidly gaining momentum, according to 
postal workers, who point out that these vets 
could not collect any unemployment com- 
pensation. A lot of behind the scenes poli- 
ticing will take place, however, before any 
such moves take place, according to officials. 

It remains to be seen just how effective 
the postal campaign to prevent budget cuts 
is, and notices won’t go out if the “scare” 
falls flat, as it well might, observers said. 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Misplaced Economy,” published 
in the Strafford Star of Dover, N. H., 
of April 19, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MISPLACED ECONOMY 

Most Americans are deeply concerned with 
the continued national budget and the ac- 
companying heavy tax burden, so that they 
are eager to see governmental economies— 
but there will be general agreement that the 
Post Office Department was not the right 
place to start. 

The decision to discharge 10,000 postmen 
and to limit home mail deliveries to one a 
day is not welcome. This move is a throw- 
back, turning back the pages of time for 
postal service. It means depriving thou- 
sands of loyal workers of jobs, causing mil- 
lions of Americans to be deprived of the 
early delivery of mail to which they have 
become accustomed. 

There has been plenty of exaggerated 
growth of other governmental departments. 
The Hoover report revealed explicitly many 
places where consolidation, merger and elim- 
ination of bureaus could save the taxpayers 
millions of dollars. We have in mind partic- 
ularly some of those Federal agencies which 
sprang up as emergency or war babies but 
have continued ever since. 

One form of minor relief for the Post 
Office Department could be embodied in a 
resolution curtailing the amount of free 
mailing allowed Members of Congress under 
their franking privileges. While this might 
be only a small saving, it would hurt no 
one—except those politicians who might feel 
that their constituents are thereby deprived 
of reading their immortal words. 

The present maneuver is so ill-advised as 
to suggest the possibility that it was done de- 
liberately in order to provoke a wave of 
protest against all economy moves. It could 
be an attempt to use the Post Office Depart- 
ment as a scapegoat in order to protect other 
less deserving agencies. 

In the meanwhile, we hold that Govern- 
ment economy can be more judiciously di- 
rected toward those avenues where a pleth- 
ora of bureaucratic agencies cling in para- 
sitic fashion to their unnecessary existence. 
As one department which is performing an 
excellent job of direct service, the Post Office 
should be left largely alone, 
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Twenty Years of Flying Without Fatality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
ORD, I wish to include the following state- 
ment made by Mr. Sigmund Janas, presi- 
dent of Colonial Airlines, Inc., on the oc- 
casion of its recent celebration of a world 
record of 20 years of flying without a sin- 
gle fatality to any passenger or any mem- 
ber of its crew: 

SaFETy RECORD 

Twenty years of flying in all kinds of 
weather without a single fatality to any 
passenger or to any member of the crew is 
indeed an enviable record. It has never be- 
fore been achieved, and it is made all the 
more interesting if we pause and reflect that 
during those 20 years Colonial Airlines flew 
310,000,000 passenger miles, and in doing this, 
made 455,000 landings and takeoffs without 
a single fatality. This record could only 
have been achieved through the cooperation 
of every man and woman in Colonial Airlines, 
and each and every one of them can be 
justly proud. The maintenance department 
and all other employees had to do their part 
in order that a record of this unequaled 
excellence could be obtained. To each of 
them goes my sincere thanks and congratu- 
lations. 

This record of 20 years of safety without a 
single fatality is simply an indication of 
what the future holds for the whole com- 
mercial air-transportation industry. All the 
American airlines have been steadily achiev- 
ing new highs in their safety records, and 
the day is not far distant when I believe an 
airplane accident will be one of the rarest 
things in the world. 

The personnel of all of the American air- 
lines is, in my opinion, the finest to be found 
anywhere in the world, and many of these 
men and women are veterans who volun- 
teered their ‘ives in achieving air supremacy 
in World War II. With the achievements of 
war behind them, these men and women 
turned their minds to making American avi- 
ation the grcatest in the world. The same 
careful thought which they put into the 
accomplishment of their missions in the war 
is now being expended in making air trans- 
portation better and safer. 

Today we hear a great deal about new 
types of power for airplanes, and uninitiated 
are straining on the leash to see inaugurated 
service in various parts of the world with 
use of jet liners. Now, there is no question 
that the jet liner or any other type of new 
equipment is of great interest to the in- 
dustry, nevertheless, we must use prudence 
and judgment and remember that we are 
the guardians of the lives of our passengers. 
They rely upon us to see that their con- 
fidence is not misplaced. The tremendous 
increase in speed in aviation and particu- 
larly in types of air transport planes makes 
those of us in the industry realize the in- 
creased problems which attend the increased 
speed and any new equipment. 

I have argued for years and will continue 
to urge that no airplane be permitted to 
engage in commercial air transportation un- 
less it is flown at least 3,000 hours as a 
freight carrier or in some type of work where 
it receives the necessary take-offs and lande- 
ings and has tested the normal weather 
that all planes in scheduled air transpor- 
tation must overcome. 
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By all means, we should give every en- 
couragement to builders of new equipment, 
but we should use that equipment only 
after it has been proved to be of the quality 
justifying our confidence and only after it 
has shown that it is free of bugs and is 
safe. The standards of safety laid down for 
American air transport companies is higher 
than that of any other nation in the world 
and the primary consideration of all of us 
is the protection of the American people 
and our friends throughout the world, who 
show their confidence in American fliers and 
American planes by patronizing our flag 
lines. We must keep the faith with these 
people. : 

One day the jet plane will no doubt find 
a place in air transportation but this should 
come only after the questions of its safety 
have been solved. We should not confuse 
military aircraft with air transport liners be- 
cause their purposes are entirely different. 
The Military Establishment has their at- 
attention focused upon the success of a mis- 
sion and the accomplishment of this in safe- 
ty is not always the primary consideration. 
In commercial air transportation, safety must 
be first, last, and all the time the principal 
consideration governing every flight. 

Faster equipment of the jet type will re- 
quire adjustments in our airports, the ex- 
tension of the runways, and improved con- 
trol of flying around any airport which they 
intend to use. These things are not accom- 
plished overnight, and we must not forget 
our sacred responsibility to the air traveling 
public during the experimentation with and 
eventual adaptation of that sort of plane in 
the years ahead to air transportation. While 
the jets and their accomplishments are 
newsworthy, the conservative air transport 
operator can only prudently see them as rays 
of hope on the horizons of the future types of 
transportation. 

Colonial and its management will watch 
with interest every improvement in the art 
of flying as applicable to commercial air 
transportation but we are determined to do 
everything in our power to continue to merit 
the confidence of the flying public and to 
carry into the years ahead our unequaled 
achievement of safety in the air, which we 
commemorate today in marking the comple- 
tion of 20 years of totally safe flying. There 
have been many improvements in the science 
of flying since we started to achieve this 
record, but those who are familiar with us 
recognize that we have maintained our safety 
record and continued, at the same time, to 
give the service and safety which the public 
expect, 


——————E—————————————— 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Reduced Postal Service” from 
one of the newspapers in St. Joseph, Mo. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REDUCED PosTAL SERVICE 


One delivery route in six in St. Joseph will 
be eliminated as the result of Postmaster 
General Donaldson’s heavy-handed crack- 
down on postal service, it appeared from re- 
ports yesterday at the post office here. Un- 


doubtedly some savings will be made by the 
sharp cuts ordered in service, which feature 
but one daily delivery in residential areas. 

Back of the loud protests which have been 
made over curtailment of postal service there 
seems to be the feeling that the move was 
designed to force larger appropriations for 
the Post Office Department from Congress. 
Two bills to get the Department more money 
now are before the lawmakers. One is de- 
signed to raise postal rates enough to bring 
in $600,000,000 more a year. The House cut 
this to $100,000,000, and the revised bill now 
is pending in the Senate. The other is the 
post-office appropriation, which the House 
Appropriations Committee cut by $25,000,000. 

It is probable that Mr. Donaldson hopes 
the service reductions will put his Depart- 
ment’s business on a firmer financial footing. 
But the only estimate so far of what the 
savings will be comes from an unidentified 
Official who guesses them at $30,000,000. 
That is hardly a dent in the $500,000,000 cut 
the House gave the postal-rate bill; nor does 
it bulk very large against the $550,000,000 
deficit that turned up at the end of the last 
fiscal year, 

Probably the place the reduction in serv- 
ice will carry most weight is in the impact 
on voters, nearly all of whom will be directly 
affected, and outraged voters have a habit of 
writing to their Congressmen, who just hap- 
pen not to have taken final action on the 
requests of the Post Office Department. 
Whether Mr. Donaldson’s order represents 4 
political maneuver or not, there will be many 
who will regard his action as autocratic, 
especially as he did not announce his in- 
tended move sufficiently in advance to give 
communities an opportunity to adjust them- 
selves to the new conditions. 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Postal Cuts,” from the Worces- 
ter Telegram. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PosTAL Cuts 


It certainly may be questioned whether 
the drastic cuts announced in the United 
States Postal Service represent a sincere con- 
cern for governmental economy or are politi- 
cally and somewhat ingeniously designed to 
make such economy so painful and incon- 
venient for the general public that it will 
stop its rising clamor of demands for Uncle 
Sam to “stop spending.” 

No taxpaying American, perhaps, should 
look an economy gift horse too closely in the 
face, but this abrupt and sudden decision for 
economy where the public is certain to feel 
some immediately bad effects must cause a 
more than casual look. The timing of these 
drastic postal service economies has come 
just when considerable public support had 
been won to the cause of economy in Gov- 
ernment, both by the publicizing of the 
Hoover report and by the continued attacks 
of those who fear the result of continued 
Federal deficit financing. In effect, the Post 
Office is saying, “So you wanted some econ- 
omy, well here it is.” And the results, un- 
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fortunately, may be enough to make man 
people cry “Uncle” in their economy o 
mands—something the Administration would 
very much like to see happen before the 
congressional elections. 

The public will feel this economy driye in 
the curtailment of mail deliveries not alone 
in purely residential districts, but in area 
where business and residential districts are 
mixed. It will feel the results in shortened 
hours at the post office windows, ang {y 
earlier pickups from street mail boxes at 
night. People will find important maij ge. 
layed, and the post office will blame the pub- 
lic for demanding lower taxes and budget 
reductions in Washington. . 

Real econcmy, gained through efficiency of 
operation, cannot be scorned by Americans 
who want just that in all their government,| 
departments. The type of economy that 
Postmaster General Donaldson has imposed 
can be questioned, for he is taking away 
from the public services which it pays well 
for in both direct revenues to the Post O‘ice 
Department and in taxes. His cuts have 
gone beyond those recommended recently by 
the House Appropriations Committee which, 
in fact, did reduce the over-all Post Office 
budget to $2,207,500,000 from the $2,235. 
607,000 requested by Donaldson. Mr. Don. 
aldson’s reaction to this is seen in the an- 
nounced postal cuts. 

Mr. Donaldson’s concern for economy 
would have been more impressive and would 
have seemed more singere if he had only 
called for a revamping of his whole Depart- 
ment along more economical lines. The De. 
partment’s bookkeeping and cost-acounting 
system is the same one that was established 
in 1836, and there has been no basis of es- 
tablishing costs anyway. The services to 
other Government departments contribute 
greatly to its deficit. In a single year, for 
instance, the Post Office handled 2,000,000,000 
pieces of mail free for the Government, in- 
cluding some 18,000,000 pieces of registered 
mail, It has been handling free of charge 
savings-bond sales, documentary stamps, 
civil service exam notices, and migratory bird 
stamps. 

The public feels that good postal service !s 
a thing to which it is entitled; postal serv- 
ice is not supposed to support itself at all, but 
to be a public service. It expects efficient 
operation, and applauds any genuine efforis 
to achieve that. Mr. Donaldson cannot be 
applauded on that score yet. 


One Hundred and Fifty Million of Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct my colleagues’ attention to 
a very timely and thought-provoking €cl- 
torial which appeared in the May 7 issu 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Sunday Tele- 
gram. 

The concise, vivid description of th¢ 
fruitful meaning inherent in our excll- 
ing, modern population growth presents 
a healthy, optimistic note to dispel th 
gloom too frequently, and unwarrantedly 
dispensed by our current prophets © 
doom. 

The article follows: 

ONE HUNDRED AND Fiery MILtion or US 

One of these days the one hundred and 
fifty millionth person will arrive in te 








States, either a new2orn baby or an 
landing in what he hopes will be 
an of opportunity. There will be no 
» to greet this important personage, 
' ming will mark a tremendous for- 
step in the population growth of the 
y and presage a tremendous economic 
the , uture. 
e basis of early returns from the 
| United States census, the time has 
welcome this one hundred and fifty 
person. The figure represents a 
of 19,000,000 people in the last dec- 
a few persons when thought of 
of needed new homes, automobiles, 
tors and television sets. 
gigantic size of the American popu- 
lation is staggering even the experts who 
had spent the last decade trying to foresee 
now many Americans there would be in 1950. 
For, as it happens, the population growth is 
a full 6 years ahead of the estimates of 
, — Bureau itself. Experts in the 
nt said 3 years ago that the one 
undr “and fifty millionth person would 
arrive sometime after 1955. A life insurance 
company - predicted in 1931 that this figure 
would not be reached until 1970. 

According to sociologists, the various pre- 
dictions were way off the beam because even 
best of statisticians didn’t count on the 
W me resurgence of the American birth 
rate, This rate jumped 18.9 per thousand 
population in 1940 to a high of 27.9 in 1947. 
At the same time, immigration stepped up, 
too, in recent years, and the death rate 
went down. 

All of this has added up to headaches for 
school superintendents trying to figure how 
to jam all these new children into crowded 
is, but it is an exciting prospect for 
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most of us to be living in such a dynamic- 
ally growing country. Those gloomy souls 
who saw the end of our frontiers in the 
1930's just didn’t figure on this frontier— 
population growth. In the figures may be a 


promise of greater than ever prosperity 
ahead. 





Statement of Harry H. Cook, President, 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following statement: 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY HarR¥ H. Cook, 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FLINT GLASS WORKERS’ 
UNION, TO THE HouSE COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR, STEED SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
IMPORTS AND EMPLOYMENT, May 4, 1950 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I appear for and represent the officers 

nd members of the American Flint Glass 
Wi orkers'’ Union of North America. Our 
organization was formed in 1878 and I am 
pleased to make the statement to you that we 
ne of the oldest labor organizations in 

ited States and that the industry in 
whi -h our members are employed and must 
depend upon for their livelihood is one of 
Our country’s oldest industries with its first 
fact ry at Jamestown, Va., in 1608. We are 
4 ‘ted with the American Federation of 








I wi 
been 
Past 57 years, starting at the age of 10. I 


ish the committee to know that I have 
& worker in the glass industry for the 


worked in glassware factories as a skilled 
craftsman for many years. For the past 34 
years I have represented the workers in these 
factories as one of their international officers; 
the past 10 years as international president, 

While business generally is reasonably 
gocd, we find the American hand-made glass- 
ware industry in a serious condition and 
rapidly reaching the point of catastrophe be- 
cause of the damaging influence and effects 
of the importation of glassware produced by 
cheap labor in countries embraced by the 
Marshall plan and also behind the so-called 
iron curtain. 

Imports need not be injurious but can in 
fact be very harmful. It is not only a matter 
of quantity but particularly one of prices. 
If we had competitive parity with imports, 
so that our domestic products would not be 
undersold in our own market, we would not 
face the constant threat to our wage stand- 
ards that now confront us. 

The facts are that the extremely low wages 
paid in other countries, such as Japan and 
Czechoslovakia, not offset by lower pro- 
ductivity, gives these countries a great price 
advantage in this market. This advantage is 
not based on greater efficiency of the foreign 
producers, as some people would have you 
believe; nor is it based on greater skill of 
the foreign workmen. I am sure that we can 
match them in both these respects, but we 
cannot match their prices without sacrificing 
something that is the pride of America, 
namely, the high living standard that makes 
this country stand out alone over the rest 
of the world. 

This high standard of living makes us 
vulnerable to the onslaught of low-wage pro- 
ducers abrqgad. This is to say, we cannot 
hope to compete on a wholly unequal wage 
basis. The only possible result of being 
forced to meet this competition is unemploy- 
ment, joblessness, poor working conditions 
and a gradual decline to the economic level 
of these foreign competitors. 

We are delighted, Mr. Chairman, to have 
this opportunity of appearing before a com- 
mittee that is interested in the employment 
angle of import competition. We have been 
coming down here for years and we might 
as well have saved our breath. We have 
simpl, been told in effect that if we cannot 
meet the competition that faces us we might 
as well face the music instead. The prevail- 
ing theory in the State Department seems to 
be that if an American industry cannot com- 
pete with imports the fault les with the 
American industry. 

We are held to be inefficient, uneconomic, 
or to be marginal producers if we cannot 
meet the abominable wages paid in compet- 
ing countries. Mr. Chairman, the foregoing 
is an unfortunate theory and to describe our 
glassware industry in this way is worse yet. 
The workers in our glassware industry are 
well paid. They are skillful artisans and we 
need offer no apologies to any workers any- 
where else in the world. We do not believe 
that we represent the workers of an industry 
that might as well be discarded, the State 
Department to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Until a year ago the glassware industry 
(pressed and blown branch) was getting 
along very well. However, Czech, Japanese, 
and German glas: tableware has given us 
more and more trouble. Today there is 
acute danger of shut-downs and lay-offs. 
The question is how far this must go before 
relief can be had, if any. 

Few, if any, of our American hand-produc- 
tion glass plants are operating more than 50 
percent of normal capacity today. Many 
are operating far below 50 percent, and some 
are about to close indefinitely. Many of 
these plants are in small communities 
which depend upon them to furnish employ- 
ment and to support the needs of such come 
munities. In speaking for the more than 
35,000 workers, I also presume to speak for 
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the many hand-made glassware factories 
that constitute the industry as a whole 
representing a heavy and vital financial in- 
vestment. 

Our workers are trained in glassmaking 
and not as production-line workers in auto- 
mobile factories or as steelworkers, or elec- 
trical workers. In the handicraft part of 
our industry individual skill still counts, 
Our workers retain the close connection be- 
tween workman and final product, the lack 
of which psychologists consider as one of the 
great drawbacks of modern industry. 

We are told by high authority in our Gov- 
ernment that if the American glassware in- 
dustry cannot survive the onslaught o- im- 
portation they should engage in new busi- 
ness and that the displaced glassworkers will 
be afforded some kind of Federal unemploy- 
ment relief while training for new kinds of 
work. Why should the American glassware 
industry be sacrificed and why should our 
highly skilled glassworkers be forced, and 
the thousands of othe: workers in the indus- 
try be forced to depend upon extended Fed- 
eral unemployment relief? 

Our Government, through its social-secu- 
rity regulations, has repeatedly stated that a 
worker has the right to choose the kind of 
work he desires to do. Surely our people 
would, by the proposed arrangement, be de- 
prived of this freedom and be forced to ac- 
cept employment which they do not choose 
to accept. Our people are good Americans 
and splendid citizens. 

They should have the right to choose their 
place of employment and should not be ex- 
pected to submit to being moved like com- 
mon cattle to other places of employment 
through governmental regulations as a 
matter of expediency. The State Depart- 
ment propagandists condemn the Russians 
for uprooting humanity by their transfers of 
large groups of people to new areas of em- 
ployment yet they propose to force our good 
American glass workers to sell their homes, 
take their children out of schools and move 
into strange communities and accept em- 
ployment contrary to their wishes. 

Are we in America all to become produc- 
tion-line workers, or are we to retain smaller 
industries in smaller communities scattered 
throughout the United States? Shall we no 
longer produce anything that will be worth 
possessing a generation or a hundred years 
later? Are we to succumb completely to 
machinery and be deprived of all the arts 
of handicraft prcduction? 

This is precisely what will happen if we 
cannot have proper protection in industries 
that still offer opportunity for handicraft 
labor. Apparently we are to be forced to 
go to Europe or anywhere but the United 
States if we are to find any articles that 
embody individual skill, artistry and crafts- 
manship. In the United States only ma- 
chine-made products, which have no lasting 
artistic value, are to be produced. 

We greatly deplore this attitude in those 
who have the power to say whether we will 
or will not survive. It almost looks as if 
they were more concerned about the welfare 
of foreign producers than about the well- 
being of our own. There is a very stubborn 
insistence upon further duty reductions 
despite the fact that we should find some 
remedy for cuts already made, where these 
have gone too far. 

The terms of trade treaties negotiated un- 
der the Trade Agreements Act have never 
afforded adequate protection to the Ameri- 
can glassware industry. It is more difficult 
now because foreign countries are deter- 
mined to expand their prewar export trade 
and are coming into a position to do so. We 
have been told of the relief to be gained 
under the escape clause in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Unfortunately this 
would afferc no help in the present situation. 
Immediate remedial action on foreign-made 
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glassware is an absolute necessity if the 
American glassware industry and the wage 
and other standards of living of the Ameri- 
can glass workers are to be preserved. 

The wage rates in Czechoslovakia range 
from an average of 20 cénts for unskilled 

rkers to an average of 40 cents for skilled 
workers per hour in the glass industry. The 

tes in Japan are still lower, reaching down 

ras 10 cents. The rates in Germany are 

her than in Czechoslovakia but are still 

jow compared with our own rates. 

lish wages are higher than those in Ger- 

’ where average rates range from 36 to 

ents per hour. This compares with an 

A of about $1.35 per hour in this 
country. . 

Even if our workers were twice as produc- 
tive as the European, we would still be at a 
competitive disadvantage. In those of our 
factories where handwork still predominates 
we have little advantage, if any, over the 
Europeans, in productivity. 

In terms of quantity, imports are not ex- 
tremely heavy. The 1949 imports amounted 
to slightly over $5,500,000, foreign invoice 
value. At our wholesale prices this would 
amount to roughly $10,000,000. 

According to the Census of Manufactures 
of 1947, employment in the pressed and blown 
glassware industry amounted to 42,170 per- 

is; but no breakdown is given which would 
show how many of these are in the hand- 
made division of the industry. Hand-made 
articles amounted to about a half of the 
machine-made product in tableware and 
kitchenware __ classification. However, in 
employment the two are probably more 
nearly equal. 

The effect of imports, since the lush post- 
war market has disappeared, is to create 
pressure on wages, hours, and employment. 
It also affects the question of old-age pen- 
sions. I can tell you that wagewise we are 
definitely in competition with the low rates 
xrevailing abroad. Unless this wage gap is 

iged or unless somé other limit is placed 
imports the hand-made glass factories 
extreme difficulties and eventual ex- 


We hope that you can do something to 
cus the spotlight on the nature of wage 
mpetition that will bring home to the 
lic this fact: We can no more compete 
25- and 30-cent-an-hour wages in Eu- 
ype and hold up our standards than we 
-ould compete with sweatshop wages in this 
untry when they were still in existence. 
The employer who wants to pay decent wages 
can continue to do so only if he can hold 
his market against his substandard competi- 
tors. Otherwise he either goes out of busi- 
ness or lowers his standards. The latter is 
what we want to avoid. 

We assure your committee of our apprecia- 
tion of the opportunity you have made pos- 
sible for us to appear before you and present 
this present serious problem of a great Amer- 
ican industry and a splendid American labor 
organization. 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “False Economy,” from the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fase ECONOMY 


The post office is a utility. If it were pri- 
vately owned and managed, the Government 
from President Truman down would be 
screaming imprecations over the wholesale 
firings and sharp cuts in service projected by 
Postmaster General Donaldson. 

The nature of the reductions is such as to 
plant the suspicion that the main idea is to 
generate a public outcry against the whole 
idea of Government economy. 

For months supporters of the Hoover re- 
port have been trying to prod administration 
leaders in Congress into the reforms which 
were recommended. The heavy-handed 
economies now ordered are another instance 
of how the department clings to outmoded 
methods. 

The streamlined business system advocated 
by the Hoover Commission experts would 
have sought the remedy in greater efficiency, 
increased revenue through more and better 
service, and by ending the hidden costs which 
drain the Department’s funds but return no 
benefit to the users of its service. 

The Hoover studies developed that the 
post office does not know what it costs to 
provide its various classes of service. It is 
estimated that handling of a penny postcard 
costs 244 cents. These are mainly used by 
business. There is no good reason why this 
service, along with registered mail, money 
orders, insured mail, and the like, should not 
be self-supporting. 

For another example, there has been prac- 
tically no attempt to install the mechanical 
devices, and utilize the modern principles of 
materials handling, by which private busi- 
ness has been able to cut costs and give bet- 
ter service. The Department’s antiquated 
vehicles seen on Chicago streets offer another 
tip to the grievously high maintenance costs, 

The investigating experts found a woeful 
lack of employee-training programs. Fur- 
thermore, political appointment of top offi- 
cials reduces the incentive of workers to 
improve themselves in the hope of advance- 
ment. 

And why should users of the mails pay the 
subsidies which it is deemed expedient to pay 
the airlines for carrying mail? It is wise to 
promote aircraft development, but this 
should be a Charge against the taxpayers. 

There could be no objection to pruning 
unneeded employees from the Post Office, and 
the great expansion in its personnel would 
indicate that there are some. But to carve 
all the savings directly out of service is a 
harsh and backward step. The one good 
thing that may be said for it is that it will 
educate a lot of people concerning the Fair 
Dealer’s pretensions that bureaucrats can 
always do it better. 


We, the People, and the World Civil War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, Prof. Max 
Ascoli, in a thoughtful editorial append- 
ed hereto, marking the first anniversary 
of the Reporter, a biweekly news com- 
mentary which in its initial year has 
earned much-deserved national atten- 
tion, gives another name—and a provoc- 
ative one—to what we now term the 
“cold war.” The “world civil war,” as 
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Professor Ascoli has called it, has pags 
the stage, he points out, where the +. 
sponsibility is mainly in the hang; ; 
governments. The responsibility, he noy 
points out, lies directly in the hangs ,: 
our people, who are called on to be “prap. 
titioners of freedom,” to daily live as y. 
would have the world live. Professo. 
Ascoli asks us to keep in mind that dolia; 
aid is only one part of our struggle in the 
“world civil war.” He ably states pis 
conclusion, as follows: 

Freedom is the patrimony of the peopj 
and the government is only the instru 
for the preservation of this patrimony. Tp, 
business of defending freedom in this coup. 
try and in the world is primarily the people's 
business. Only if we, the people, don't q 
our part will we lose this civil war. And oniy 
if we lose or are about to lose the civi] wa; 
will the enemy make war on us, 


The editorial follows: 
THE WorLp CIvin War 
(By Max Ascoli) 


We are in the midst of a world civil war, 
launched by a remorseless enemy against al! 
the institutions that give purpose and di- 
rection to the conduct of human affairs, 
Over the years, political and economic crises, 
wars, and depressions, have been putting an 
increasing and sometimes unendurabie stress 
on the ties that bind people into a democ- 
racy. Our enemies—at the same time the 
products and carriers of unrest—have 
come expert at shocking the nervous system 
of a democracy into a condition first of 
spasm, then of paralysis. They are confiden 
that by tirelessly drumming up a sens¢ 
tension and danger, as they are trying t 
in Berlin, they can make a civil populat 
snap, and then even the bravest of men gi 
in. 
nists are ready to replace the complexities 
of democracy with the discipline of the herd 
This civil war is not a conflict of ideologi 
or of national interest. It is an attack > 
slaves—sometimes self-made slaves—on 41 
men who, with various degrees of deliber 
tion, want to exert a measure of control 
over their own destiny. In the E 
enemies are now enjoying an extraordinary 
opportunity: New nations as yet untral 
to rule themselves are trying to adopt 
pattern of free institutions that i 
tested everywhere in the world. 
International communism, while hod 
political power in a cluster of nations, Is 
tating for civil war everywhere ¢ 
world. That is why we in the V 
had to reach the conclusion that 
coexistence with Soviet Russia is an ex-racl- 
dinarily difficult goal. For whatever | 
settlement we might reach the Ru : 
ernment would use against us in the wore 
civil war. This is practically what 
tary Acheson has been saying in his! 
speeches: That Soviet Russia erases wit! 
left hand any signature it affixes 
right. 


INCURABLE LAWBREAKERS 


The Russian leaders cannot help br 
ing pacts. Like all other holders 
they want to consolidate it and en 
peace. In fact, they have been trying ° 
it repeatedly. Having conquered a most) 
agricultural nation, they first attemp' 
develop its economy according to the Mars 
ist pattern: They tried to establish variov 
types of controlled capitalism that were sur 
posed to evolve into socialism. At the er 
of the last war, they tried—probably est? 
estly—to set up mixed economies in the n 
tions of eastern Europe that were to becom 
a meeting ground between east and wes 
But they cannot control themselves: 
ever they encounter difficulties th 
give rise to opposing political progras 


W hene 








they have to subject their people to 
urges, mass deportations, and murders. 
Ketually, the Communist dictators are 
“iaves themselves. The irresponsible, un- 
challengeable power they have extorted 
from their people does not allow them to be 
responsible contracting parties to interna- 
tional agreements. 

"after the devastation of the last war, the 
Russian Communists now need peace, but it 
‘a. extremely doubtful whether they can af- 
ford to have peaceful relations with the 
world. They are following a runaway 
course, and it is difficult to imagine any 
man—even Stalin—putting on the brakes. 
The rulers of Soviet Rusisa could enter into 
-onstructive negotiations with the Western 
World only if they accepted full responsi- 
bility for all their weapons of international 
civil war, and agreed to negotiate about their 
political as well as their military armaments. 
The acceptance of responsibility for inter- 
national communism would shake the foun- 
dations on which their power rests. This 
s their business. We cannot settle for less. 


THE AMERICAN POSTURE 


At this stage of the conflict the Commun- 
ists know that only by destroying our coun- 
try can they achieve world domination, but 
they also know that the Stalinist methods 
f subversion are of little use here. They 
ust rely mainly on the spontaneous dis- 
ruption of our economic and political struc- 
ture which, according to the Marxist theory 
of history, is bound to come. In fact, ours 
is the only country that is left free to verify 
the Marxist laws of history—the exception 
which should prove the inevitability of a 
process that nearly everywhere else com- 

m has had to set in motion delib- 
y through internal subversion and 
ned intervention. 
The enemy has no choice but to trust us, 
alone among the people of the world, to bring 
about our own doom. He is waiting for our 
depression, he rejoices whenever he sees how 
easily, even without an effective Communist 
Party, we become prey to hysteria. He ap- 
proves of our press when it conducts trial by 
headline, free from any statute of limitations 
and from any rule against multiple jeopardy. 
He is heartened whenever he sees how ready 
we are to pour our economic and military 
resources into every country in which he de- 
cides to start a civil war. And he is certainly 
grateful to the Americans who make up for 
trong Communist Party we haven’t got 

y mobilizing ghosts and robbing graves. 

Our Government is defending itself with a 
sort of shy, harassed, and sometimes belated 
It has been working effectively to 
in Russia and build up strength that 
sia will have to acknowledge and respect. 
> ls a more thorough understanding of 
affairs now in our Government, par- 

in the State Department, and in 
it economic agencies like the ECA, 
er concentration of skillful, devoted 
-ople, than there was at any time during 
the last war. But the surprising thing is 
that our Government leaders have been leery 
of publicizing the global pattern of our for- 
eign policy. In this issue of the Reporter, 
Harold Graves shows how well-rounded and 
consistent this policy is becoming. The 
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deeds of our Government leaders seem to be 
wiser than their words. 

It is strange and somewhat ominous that 
the Communists have taken it upon them- 


“ives to express the people’s universal crav- 
ing for peace. It is strange to see how 

ny Americans still consider the conflict as 
& pure clash of power politics, and look either 
toward a crude division of the world or the 
tadlishment of a string of neutral states 
Det we nh our power and Russia’s. Certain 
; ‘er people think that only the threat of 
war, if not war itself, could stop this par- 
3 Structural disease that is commu- 
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WE THE PEOPLE 


The responsibility for the confusion and 
hesitancy inside and outside the Government 
lies primarily with ourselves, the people. No 
government can successfully fight a civil war 
without the aroused and organized support 
of its citizens—certainly not a civil war of 
this kind, world-wide in scope. This is the 
crux of what Mr. Acheson said so compell- 
ingly to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

We expect our Government leaders not 
only to conduct the political affairs of the 
Nation wisely, but to formuate the ideas, the 
beliefs, that should sustain our faith. We 
expect the men who, in our democratic so- 
ciety, have assumed some shreds of the 
kingly function of government to be philoso- 
pher-kings. We want them to be at the 
same time political philosophers, policy 
makers, and policy executives. We con- 
stantly ask for governmental or presidential 
leadership. It is certainly the function of 
Government to lead. But we had better de- 
cide what kind of leaders we want our states- 
men to be, orchestra leaders or cheer leaders. 
Surely we can do something more than cheer 
or clap at inspiring orations. 

We are in an infinitely better position to 
defend ourselves than any other nation, for, 
like the two world wars, the civil war on 
which our existence depends has not touched 
our soil. The attack can be thrown back 
once and forever only if we make the tex- 
ture of our society more compact, the role of 
intelligence more deliberate, the discussion 
of issues more open. It can be won inside 
our western societies, rather than by throw- 
ing bombs on the miserable populations that 
communism has enslaved. 


DOLLARS ARE NOT ENOUGH 


At long last the time for the people to do 
their part is coming. If, to close what is 
called the dollar gap, foreign products are 
to be thrown into the American market, 
many sections of our economy are going to 
be dislocated. It will hurt. Factories may 
have to be closed, people thrown out of their 
jobs; and local communities, trade unions, 
chambers of commerce, will have to pool 
their energies and inventiveness, to cushion 
the shocks and solve the problems of reem- 
ployment and retraining. Europeans will 
have to do the same thing, if, as another 
article in this issue of the Reporter points 
out, what is called integration is ever to 
approach reality. 

Many lessons have been driven home to us 
in these last few years; first of all that the 
money given by the citizens to the Federal 
Government, and spent by the Government 
for defense or foreign relief, is not enough 
to defeat communism. There are at least 
a billion people in the non-Communist world 
who need our assistance. Should we double 
the number of dollars we are now giving 
away, that still would only mean about 3 
cents more a day for each of them—hardly 
enough to dissuade even the most wretched 
beggar from becoming a Communist. Even 
if we give away everything we produce in a 
year, it would only amount to about 60 cents 
a day in goods for each person needing help. 

The only gifts that will make any real dif- 
ference are those whose effects are multiplied 
by the uses to which they are put—gifts that 
the receiving governments will utilize to 
make basic reforms in productive techniques 
or social organization so as to release the lat- 
ent energies of their peoples. If we stipulate 
conditions of performance, however, they will 
have to be reciprocal: conditions that we 
demand and conditions that we are ready 
to live up to. We cannot ask the other na- 
tions to put their houses in order if in our 
own house we cringe behind tariff barriers 
and subsidized exports. We can give an ex- 
ample of how the people’s productive ener- 
gies may be released by letting every one 
of our citizens, no matter what his race, 
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color, or creed, go as high as his intelligence 
and character can take him. 

In the countries we undertake to help, we 
must show that we can put brakes on the 
development of industrialism, handle its 
wheels so that the least possible disruption 
of life is imposed on human beings. We 
must show that we can short-cut or by-pass 
stages of development, like colonialism or 
imperialism, that Marxism considers inev- 
itable. To defend ourselves against com- 
munism we must keep our economic system 
creative and resilient. A point can easily be 
reached where huge government expenses for 
armament, foreign assistance, and internal 
welfare can wreck the economic structure of 
the Nation—something that the Russians 
would not dislike. 


PRACTITIONERS OF FREEDOM 


We cannot ask our Government to tell us 
what jobs we have to assume and what ideas 
we have to follow if we want to do our part 
in winning the civil war. Governments are 
not made to produce ideas, and when Gov- 
ernment spokesmen venture into that realm 
their statements are likely to be opaque and 
stilted. This is true even of such an excep- 
tionally high-minded and cultured a man as 
Mr. Acheson when he defines a free society 
as one that “values the individual as an 
end in himself.” The foreign individual 
who speaks English and has business con- 
tacts with Americans may be glad to be 
told that he is an end in himself, but the 
poor peasant in southern Italy is likely to 
think that Mr. Acheson, too, stopped at 
Eboli. 

It is the function of our political think- 
ers to help the Government by providing 
clear, ringing ideas that will give hope to our 
friends and put fear in the hearts of our 
enemies. Inthe same way, it is the function 
of our business and labor leaders to keep 
our economy not only viable but expand- 
ing and free. Efforts of this kind have 
been made in the past—by the Committee 
for Economic Development, for instance, in 
preparing the business community for the 
shock of reconversion to peace. Far more 
strenuous efforts now have to be made by 
all the productive forces of the Nation, on 
both a community and a national level. 

There are a large number of organi- 
zations in this country that provide our citi- 
zens with information on foreign, domestic, 
and economic affairs. They are doing good 
work. But it is most important not only to 
clarify the issues but to shape the policies on 
which the people can take a stand. It is 
imperative, for instance, in dealing with 
the nations on our side, to establish a sharp 
distinction between our allies and our co- 
belligerents. An aroused, informed public 
opinion can make it easier for our Govern- 
ment representatives to limit their com- 
mitments toward regimes that can produce 
no other document of their worthiness than 
an anti-Communist affidavit. 

Our Government leaders cannot easily 
keep up a name-calling contest with the 
Russians, but private groups can more freely 
undertake the job of denouncing Commu- 
nist lies to the people of the whole world. 
Only private groups and individuals can ac- 
tually show the spontaneous power of men 
and women united for freedom. We haven't 
much to gain by making sermons on free- 
dom to the people of the world unless we 
back our propaganda and make it powerful 
by showing that we are skillful practitioners 
of freedom. 

In this work that the people must do by 
themselves to support their Government, @ 
very great role can be played by the Ameri- 
can press. The present situation is almost 
incredibly different from the one that pre- 
vailed between the two world wars, for we 
are no longer a spectator, but the protagonist 
nation. The business of the press at the 
present time is to provide something more 
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than news and entertainment—promiscuous 
information or lonely “think pieces’ sand- 
wiched between bloated news and cheese- 
cake. The American reader needs focal re- 
porting on the basic issue of our day, which 
is victory in the world civil war. For the 
American press is the instrument of vision 
of the American people. Sometimes one is 
taken by the fear that the cataracts are 
coming down, and that the area of vision is 
being reduced and dimmed. The most popu- 
lar media of the American press make 60 
few demands on the memory of their readers 
as to become agents of national amnesia. 
We need memory, on the contrary, for we 
need to feel part of that tradition of free- 
dom that has made our country and has 
given it its unique role in the present world. 

Freedom is the patrimony of the people, 
and the government is only the instrument 
for the preservation of this patrimony. The 
business of defending freedom in this coun- 
try and in the world is primarily the people’s 
business. Only if we the people don’t do 
our part will we lose this civil war. And 
only if we lose or are about to lose the civil 
war will the enemy make war on us. 


—_—_—_—_—_——————— 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “Public Service Cut,” published 
in the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune of April 
22, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Pusiic SERVICE CUT 


It is ironical indeed that the public’s cries 
for economy in government are being an- 
swered by cuts in two departments which 
certainly are among the most important in 
government: the Department of Defense 
and the Postoffice Department. 

Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson 
has directed that mail deliveries be cut to 
one a day. He has further ordered cost re- 
ductions in the Department that cannot fail 
to have a serious effect upon the public serv- 
ice rendered by the Department. 

Often those in Government who oppose 
economy moves for political reasons at once 
attack critics of such slashes as the Post- 
office and Defense cuts by asserting, “You 
called for economy, and when you get it you 
holler.” 

Of course, the answer is that economy can 
be achieved in Government without affecting 
either public service of a necessary kind or 
the national defense. Thousands of bureaus 
duplicate efforts. The Federal bureaucracy 
is sO vast, so expensive, that no one man 
knows all its purposes, its costs, or its work. 

The Hoover Commission has shown where 

ivings can be effected without loss of vital 
ervices. 3ut the professional payrollers 
cream when the economy ax looms. 

Now Postmaster Donaldson proposes a re- 
duction program that will not save the tax- 
payers any money in practical terms. But it 
will cost them vital service. The Postal De- 
partment probably is the only Department 
which provides the average American with 
any real service for his money. It is gen- 
erally only Department at least with 
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which he has any contact, that serves him 
directly. His other contacts with Govern- 
ment cost him money. 

The proposed post office economy program 
would require mail carriers to work straight 
through from morning to night with only a 
half-hour break for lunch—to eat wherever 
they happen to be on their route. If there is 
no lunchroom handy they either do without 
or carry their lunch, in addition to the heavy 
load of mail and magazines they must carry. 

Thousands of postal employees will be out 
of jobs, which is ironic, too, because the 
Postal Department gives real service, has a 
hard job to do, needs more employees to do 
it right, and Government is hiring thousands 
of new employees for various jobs every 
month, and probably none nearly so essen- 
tial. 

It would seem that Mr. Donaldson is going 
to cut the post office progress right back to 
where it was 25 or 50 years ago. One mail 
delivery a day may mean no delivery for 
many people. In fact, carriers say it is pos- 
sible that some areas might not have a mail 
delivery for several days. 

Mr. Donaldson moves us back to the days 
of the Pony Express, while the administra- 
tion and State Department waste the public 
funds by scattering them far and wide over 
the earth. 

In these days of a vast bureaucracy in 
Washington, the Federal free mail alone be- 
comes a burden for carriers. Pension checks, 
notices, Government regulations by the bale 
for business and private individuals, all are 
carried free. 

The burden upon the Department is in- 
creasing. Of course, it is a problem for Con- 
gress, and Mr. Donaldson’s move obviously 
is primarily a pressure move against Con- 
gress because it failed to give him the ap- 
propriation he asked. 

But, this is an ill-advised pressure move, 
for it damages the reputation and prestige of 
one of the few Government departments 
which produces a straight job of service for 
the people. 

The Hoover Commission has recommended 
changes to put the department on a self- 
sustaining basis, and it has complimented 
the department upon its service. 

It has suggested that the Post Office De- 
partment be permitted to set rates for in- 
sured and registered mail, money orders, 
postal notes, postal cards, special delivery 
and c, o. d. mail which would make each self- 
supporting. The Commission estimated this 
would save $113,000,000 a year. 

It suggested that the costly air-mail sub- 
sidies be paid by open appropriation from tax 
funds instead of from postal funds, so the 
cost will be apparent. The Department loses 
money on every air mail delivery. 

The Commission also suggested that the 
Department keep its own accounts, under the 
Comptroller General’s division. 

These are common-sense proposals. To 
cut the service as drastically as Mr. Donald- 
son hus ordered is not common sense. 


Italian Government Honors Civic Leaders 
in Dunkirk and Fredonia, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the city of Dunkirk, N. Y., my home com- 
munity, has never failed to meet its civic 
responsibility either in times of war or in 
times of peace. The generosity of the 
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citizens of Dunkirk, N. Y., has become a 
permanent and cherished tradition that 
translated into action, has enriched anj 
ennobled those in need of its bounty bot, 
here and abroad. 

The civic leaders in Dunkirk and Pre. 
donia who have been so beautifully ang 
signally honored by the Italian Govern. 
ment are rich indeed when wealth jg 
measured by an unfailing yardstick 
“That no man is worth more than hs 
contributes to the social, civic, and spir. 
itual growth of the community in whic) 
he lives.” 

The article published in the Evening 
Observer, Monday, May 1, 1950, which 
am extending under unanimous consent 
heretofore granted tells the story of 
most worthy civic achievement: 


ITALIAN REPUBLIC Honors DUNKIRK-Frepony 
AREA BY SOLIDARITY AWARDs 


In a program recorded for broadcast in 23 
languages by the Voice of America, five rep. 
resentatives of the Dunkirk-Fredonia com. 
munity were yesterday awarded the Gold Star 
of Italian Solidarity. 

Those who were selected for the honor, as 
representatives of the people and institu. 
tions of the two communities, were: 

Mayor Walter F. Murray. 


The Very Reverend Leslie F. Chard, presi- 
dent of the Dunkirk Society. 

Miss Katherine Drago, corresponding sec- 
retary of the Dunkirk Society. 

Wallace A. Brennan, editor of the Observer 


OFFICIAL THANKS 


The occasion was Italy’s official thanks for 
the Dunkirk to Anzio campaign of thanks- 
giving 1947 in which the Dunkirk-Fredonia 
community sent gifts valued at $200,000 to 
Anzio, Italy, and for the later gift of an 
ambulance to the Anzio-Nettuno Hospital. 

About 150 attended the dinner served in 
Acquavia Post under arrangements made by 
Chairman Nelson Currier and Industrial 
Commissioner Roman Wiate. Philip Lo- 
Guidice presided. City officials, members of 
the common council, and members of the 
Fredonia board of trustees attended. 

The medals, which are the only decoration 
of any kind: issued by the present I n 
Government, were voted by the Italian Par- 
liament. The presentations were made by 
James Battistoni, regent of the Italian « 
sular agency of Buffalo. He was accom- 
panied to Dunkirk by Angelo Cordero of Bul- 
falo, a recipient of the star in that city, Mis 
Alda Fontano of the consul’s office, 4 
Alphonse Papplardo of the newspa 
Il Progresso. 


MISS DRAGO RESPONDS 


Miss Drago, who had visited Anzio! 
ly, made the general response for the | 
recipients, showing how the gifts had ! 
used in the Anzio-Nettuno communit) 

Mr. Battistoni read messages from t 
Italicn Ambassador, Signor Alberto Tarchia- 
ni, and from the consul general, Dr. Aldo } 
Mazio. He said: 

“Greetings and salutation to all « 
from the Italian Ambassador, Signor A 
Tarchiani, and from the consul genera: 
Italy, Dr. Aldo M. Mazio. 

“Once again I have the great pleasure t0 
be with you and this time to do ho ) 
five distinguished leaders of your est 
Dunkirk Society, a group of men and women 
who have done so much and so weil t I 
the European victims of infamous dictato! 
ships and war. 


“GRATEFUL REPUBLIC 


“I am really happy that Dr. Aldo M 
zio, the Italian consul general of Ital} 








.4 for me the pleasure of conferring 
t 1 aders of your society the Star of 
an Solidarity and I am honored and 
+ to extend to all of you the gratitude 
' president of the Italian Republic, 
nd sratitude of the Government of Italy 
ot f the Italian people, for your wonderful 
and your valuable contribution 
ynstruction of Anzio and Nettuno. 
one observes and studies the crim- 
s of past and present dictatorships 
rs at the thought of so much of 
inhumanity to man and when war 
ble as the last one is being fought, 
rs kill brothers, one comes near to 
th in what we call civilization. 
unately, one has the opportunity to 
e in contact with groups of people like 
t 4 so ready and so generously willing to 
» helping hand to human beings 
isand miles away; then one dis- 
d he is reassured that there is still 

i in humanity yet. 
in Italy 4 months in 1946 and the 
n there, at that time, was really 
eaking, but as everyone that has been 
recently can testify, the country of 
h has made great progress in the last 
wonderful accomplished recov- 


ice 


rec 


ef 


4 The 

ery is due in great part to the moral support 

t material help that Italy received 

he United States, from every city, large 

nall, and from men and women like 
elves. 

Tl symbol, the Star of the Italian 

Solidarity that I am about to confer to five 

f your leaders, has a special significance, 


not only as a token of gratitude toward bene- 
factors like all of you here today, but also 
as a renewed tie between Italy and the 
generous American people. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, in the name of the 
Italian Government, in the name of demo- 
cratic Italy, I have the honor and the im- 
mense pleasure to confer the Star of the 
I n Solidarity to the Honorable Walter F. 
N mayor of Dunkirk; to the Honorable 








rry F. Sahloff, mayor of Fredonia; to Very 
vey. Canon Leslie F. Chard, president, Dun- 
kirk Society; to Wallace A. Brennan; and last 
but not least, to Miss Katherine E. Drago, 
secretary of the Dunkirk Society. 

ng live America! 
ng live Italy!” 


l 
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Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


™ 


Tu day May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesdaf, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Post Office Economy,” from the 
Detroit News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
‘was ordered to be printed in the REcoORD, 


as lollows: 
Post OFrFrice ECONOMY 


Tl yman, who has mail delivered to him 
r, and who buys stamps at the post 
t has little knowledge of what goes 
nd the barred windows, sees the effect 
tmaster General Donaldson’s order as 
nply: The same volume of mail to be 
i | by fewer employees. 
‘hat apparently will require greater effi- 
clency in the mail service; and this, to the 


paved and file of postal employees, means 
peed-u 


hai 
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But to the higher-ups, the directing per- 
sonnel, it may mean less of speed-up and 
more efficiency studies. 

Now the Post Office Department is already 
noted for efficiency studies. It is at them 
constantly. It demands long and detailed re- 
ports from post offices, and presumably these 
are used in arriving at decisions for improv- 
ing the service without adding to its cost. 
But it is not apparent that these studies 
have succeeded in saving money. The ex- 
pense of the mails continues to mount in 
higher ratio than the postal rates. It can 
be argued that without these efficiency 
studies the cost would be still greater, but 
the average citizen has no means of judging 
whether that is true. 

One complaint in the postal service is the 
constantly shifting personnel. This is 
especially marked in an industrial com- 
munity like Detroit, where a fairly large num- 
ber of persons regard the post office as a sort 
of sheet anchor. They pass the civil service 
examination; they get their names on the 
rolls; in case of vacancies they are called in 
and offered employment. But if meanwhile 
they have obtained other jobs at better pay, 
and there is good prospect of the continuance 
of these jobs, they turn down the call. 
Nevertheless, they remain on the eligible roll; 
and if they are thrown out of work by a 
strike, or are dismissed, they are eager for 
postal jobs at which they work until some- 
thing better comes up. 

A situation of this sort is not conductive to 
either economy or efficiency. Anything 
smacking of speed-up is likely to make it 
worse. The real remedy would be to pay 
wages competitive with those offered by in- 
dustry, in an attempt to make the personnel 
more nearly permanent. That would in- 
crease costs, it can be argued. But would it? 
There seems to be a large amount of waste 
in the present set-up, which might be cut 
down by giving employees more incentives. 





Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Frank Ray in regard to the proposed 
curtailment of postal service. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


TIMEL Y—ACCURATE—INTERESTING 
(By Frank Ray) 


Only the most brilliant minds of Congress 
could have planned this great economy slash 
on the Post Office. 

What a great saving will be made by the 
dismissal of more than 10,000 usefully em- 
ployed people. 

One little item, however, has been over- 
looked. How much will really be saved in 
public funds when most of these people 
must resort to relief rolls and unemploy- 
ment compensation? The taxpayer will then 
be paying these same people for remaining 
idle. 

There are enough funds to feed and sup- 
port the people who were our enemies only 
a few years ago. Germany and Japan have 
no difficulty getting appropriations from 
Congress, and nothing frightens our Con- 
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gressmen more than the spectre of unem- 
ployment—in Japan and Germany. 

Also, billions are available to keep the mu- 
nitions makers busy. After all there will 
soon be a war to fight. Won’t there always 
be wars? 

But funds for the postal system, our most 
vital and useful Government service: that 
comes under the heading of necessities-we- 
can-do-without. 

The Post Office shows a deficit because it 
fs a servant of the privileged few who use 
it as their personal valet. 

Congressmen pour tons of mail into the 
postal system. They don’t pay one cent for 
the service. 

And mail-order houses send back-break- 
ing catalogues through the mail for less 
postage than it costs you to mail a 2-ounce 
letter. 

Advertisers enjoy the privilege of cheap 
mail. Giant circulars are carried for post 
card rates. 

By firing the men and women who are 
needed to keep our postal system function- 
ing efficiently we solve nothing. By put- 
ting the postal rates on a realistic basis 
we will take the free-riders out of the mails, 
and then this wonderful Government service 
will be seen and appreciated for the great 
work it really accomplishes. 





Watches and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Elmira Sunday Telegram of April 30, 
1950: 


WATCHES AND WAR—WATCHMAKERS WANT 
Tarkirr, Not SussIDY . 


(By William E. Hill) 


During a war all nations are dependent 
upon watchmakers for their delicate mechan- 
isms, such as aircraft instruments, chro- 
nometers, clocks, compasses, fire control 
watches, jewel bearings, navigation instru- 
ments, tachometers, time-delay devices, time 
fuzes, etc. 

You cannot set off an A-bomb or an H- 
bomb unless you have precision workers to 
make the fuzes. Watch workers require from 
2 to 10 years to train. 

Prior to World War II Great Britain had 
allowed her watchmaking industry to de- 
cline, and during the war Switzerland was 
surrounded by the Axis Powers and so could 
not supply any precision instruments to the 
Allies but did make them for Germany. This 
left the United States as the only source of 
precision instruments for all of the Allies. 
Our three manufacturers of jeweled watches, 
Elgin, Hamilton, and Waltham, stopped mak- 
ing watches for the trade and from Decem- 
ber 1941, to August 1945, were employed 100 
percent of their capacity in Government 
work. 

Since World War II Great Britain decided 
that for security reasons they must encour- 
age and protect their clock and watch manu- 
facturers. On October 16, 1945, the gov- 
ernment established a credit of about $1,- 
300,000 with a provision made to increase this 
sum if it should be needed. From 1946 to 
1949 subsidies were given amounting to $1,- 
630,000. The government also established 
a National Horological College at London 
at a cost of approximately a million dollars. 
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This college provides for the training of 
technicians that would be needed in case of 
war and was opened in 1947. 

About 70 firms are now producing clocks 
and watches and 12 of them can be classed 
as big. About 21,000 men and 14,000 women 
are now employed in making clocks and 
watches. The policy of Great Britain is to 
encourage export of clocks and watches and 
to discourage imports. To achieve export 
goals and meet foreign competition, some 
manufacturers have reduced export prices 
below cost. In 1948 the exports amounted to 
$5,346,840. 

Switzerland is said to be working for world 
control of the watch market, and the elimi- 
nation of American competition. Switzer- 
land not only subsidizes their watchmaking 
industry but has established a joint central 
Government research, and also trains engi- 
ners and toolmakers. 

The United States Tariff Act of 1930 pro- 
vided a schedule of duties on watches which 
fairly well reflected, at that time, the differ- 
ence in the cost of production of watch 
movements here and abroad. In 1935 the 
reciprocal trade agreement with Switzerland 
reduced the tariff rates by about 34 percent 
on the average. During World War II, while 
cur watchmakers were all busy making con- 
trols for guided missiles and other war ma- 
terial, the: Swiss were supplying our trade 
with watches up to about 9,000,000 in 1 year. 
By 1946 the Swiss supplied 86 percent of 
the jeweled watches soid in America. 

The main cost of a watch movement is the 
labor. Our watchmakers received about two 
and one-half times as much per hour as the 
Swiss watchmakers. This and the low duty 
on watch movements is the reason that the 
cost of Swiss jeweled watch movements in 
this country is more than $4 less than the 
manufacturing cost of our cheapest jeweled 
watch movement. 

The United States market has been flooded 
by an estimated 100,000,000 foreign-made 
watches during the past 10 years, so that at 
the close of the last war. when Elgin, Hamil- 
ton, and Waltham again were able to make 
watches for the trade, there was no backlog 
of orders and they had to compete with for- 
eign-made watches that could sell for what 
it cosé the American manufacturers to make 
their watches and still make a profit. The 
logical result has been that since the recip- 
rocal trade agreement went into force in 
1936, over 10,000 mechanics formerly em- 
ployed in the watchmaking industry have 
gone into other trades. 

In 1948 the Waltham Watch Co. had a 
deficit of $1,610,000 and on February 3, 1959, 
they closed their plant and laid off the re- 
maining employees, 1,231. The Elgin Watch 
Co. has reduced its working hours and closed 
one of its plants. Early this month the 
Hamilton Watch Co. stockholders authorized 
increase in corporate indebtedness to four 
and one-half million dollars, and R. M. Kant, 
president, told stockholders that “the watch 
market continues to be in a badly unsettled 
condition” and that firm’s first quarter sales 
and earnings “will make a poor comparison 
with the same period a year ago.” The per- 
cent of profit, compared with sales of Elgin, 
Hamilton, and Waltham Watch Companies 
combined, in 1940 was 90.53 percent and in 
1947 it was 3.72 percent. 

If the Eigin and Hamilton Watch Com- 
panies are forced to close due to foreign com- 
netition, would we be able to buy foreign- 
made watches at the price we now pay for 
them? If world war III catches us with no 
watch-manufacturing companies that make 
jeweled watch movements, where will we get 
the precision instruments to set off our 
bombs? Switzerland would be surrounded 
and we might not be able to get any through 
from Great Britain. 


Our watchmakers do not want to be sub- 
sidized by their Government but they do 
want a tariff that will enable them to com- 
pete with foreign-made watch movements 
on an even cost basis. 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “The Postal Order,” published in 
the Springfield (Mass.) Union of April 
20, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PosTAL ORDER 


It is hard to believe that so drastic a 
Nation-wide curtailment of postal services 
as has been ordered into effect by Postmaster 
General Jesse M. Donaldson would be forced 
by action of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in pruning the $1,786,000,000 post- 
office budget by $24,921,000. 

In stating that the order would go into ef- 
fect immediately, even before final action has 
been taken on the budget, Mr. Donaldson 
seems to be acting with indecent and suspi- 
cious haste. It may not be pure coinci- 
dence that a detailed program for a read- 
justment of the services was in readiness to 
launch on such short notice. 

The Post Office Department is in a par- 
ticularly favorable position for applying a 
familiar device of the various departments 
which are about, or fear they are about, 
to feel the ax. There is not a community 
that is not affected by layoffs of personnel 
and curtailed postal services. By raising a 
howl from those affected, there would, of 
course, be great propaganda value for res- 
toration of the full amount of the budget. 

It is an old trick that has been tried many 
times before and that will be tried again. 
It is most effective where the cut can be 
made to hurt most. But there is no reason 
to believe that these proposed readjustments 
in the postal services are necessary. Econ- 
omies are. Budgets are not sacrosanct, 
especially the post-office budget. 

There is good reason to doubt that lay- 
offs and greatly curtailed services are neces- 
sary because of the slicing of $24,921,000 
from the budget. There must be good rea- 
son behind the increasing demands for re- 
duction in costs of the postal service, where 
increased efficiency would cancel out the 
budget cut. 


Why Retain Our American Free Business 
System? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


include the following letter sent by on. 
of my constituents and friends, Mr. W 
H. Feldmann, president of the Electric 
Machinery Manufacturing Co., of Min. 
neapolis, to the employees of the com. 
pany he is leaving to accept a well-¢e. 
served promotion. His letter illustrates 
the kind of relations a president oug}; 
to have with his men, sharing with they 
his deepest concerns about the things 
that are necessary to maintain and im. 
prove our lives in this country, anq in 
return welcoming their views and cop. 
cerns. The letter follows: 


ELECTRIC MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURING Co., 
April 19, 1950, 
To: All EM employees. 
From: W. H. Feldmann. 

Dear FELLOW EM EMPLOYEES: Business |s 
better for us. Orders received in February 
and March were 40 percent above the aver. 
age of November to January. The S andR 
divisions got the greatest benefit, although 
all divisions, except two-pole generator, now 
have a reasonable workload for the next 3 
months. 

As a result, we have been able to call back 
50 men and women which, I assure you, gives 
us a great deal of satisfaction. 

This is my last letter to you. On May11 
leave the company to accept the position of 
vice president in charge of sales of our parent 
company, Worthington. This means moving 
to New Jersey and cutting direct ties with 
EM and my friends in its employ with 
whom I have worked, suffered, worried and 
thrilled for 28 years. I will, however, have 
just as much interest in and responsibility 
for orders for EM as for Worthington, 

In this last letter I ask your indulgence tn 
reading my strong feelings about a subject 


- which is of vital importance to all of us, our 


American free business system. There are 
many who would replace it with a welfare 
or socialistic state system. Either would, in 
my opinion, seriously limit our liberties and 
eventually lower the living standards of all 
of us. Let me tell you why. 

Under our present system, as you well 
know, we have an absolutely free choice of 
what we buy with our money. Your wife and 
mine go downtown, or to our neighborhood 
centers and say, “I'll take this one, not that 
one.” She is guided entirely by what she 
thinks gives her the greatest value for her 
money. The manufacturers and retailers, 
who provide—and inform her about—their 
greater values, get more and more orde!s, 
expand their businesses and employ more 
peopte. Those who, by high costs and in- 
differences, offer inferior values are soon 
called on by the county sheriff. Inci- 
dentally, the sheriff is one of America’s great- 
est benefactors. He either opens the minds 
of or eliminates from our business system the 
weak, the inefficient and the lazy who would 
give us less for our hard-earned money and 
thus lower our standard of living. 

On the contrary, the welfare or socialistic 
state does not weed out the weak and reward 
the strong. Political considerations govern. 
Government control, no matter how well in- 
tended, cannot possibly provide the needed 
and immediate corrections our free business 
system does automatically through the mil- 
lions of people who say each hour of the 
day, “I'll take this one, not that one.” 

And this is aside from the question of our 
personal freedom. It is the most important 
thing in the world to us. I hope it will not 
be necessary for us to lose our freedom be- 
fore we fully realize this. The inability ©! 
many British workmen to change jobs, to 
move, or to buy what they want is not an 
unusual situation. It is the inevitable result 
of a state-controlled system. 

It was Woodrow Wilson who said, “Lib- 
erty has never come from the Governmecn', 








ry of liberty is a history of limi- 
ior governmental power, not the in- 
rease of it.” 
7m t's keep our system. And keep on 
ing it as we have constantly done 
ec 1780, especially in the last 50 years, It 
ss and always will provide, through the 
t, terrific pressure to get lower costs 
4 think up new and better products, more 
nines to divide. So much more that even 
ut t-paid worker at EM and elsewhere 
— more things to enjoy than he would get 
nder state management. It will little profit 
him for the higher paid EM employees to 


be nulled down nearer to his living stand- 
ard, if his own is also reduced, Especially 
when, in the process, he loses his liberty 
and his country is weakened. 

What is true of the products our wives buy 
is equally true of the products we make at 
EM. Just as soon as the coil tapers at Gen- 
eral Electric or Westinghouse turn out higher 
quality work at equal or lower cost than 
do Betty Selinsky and her sister tapers, we 
start down hill. But when all the members 


of our sales, engineering, manufacturing and 
admin tive departments do a better job 
than competitors in quality and costs, and 


also cooperate effectively, we will have a big- 
ger and stronger company with more secu- 
rity and more things to enjoy for all of us. 

Recently Mr. Charles E, Wilson, president 
of General Motors, told me, “Economic prog- 
ress and social progress are twins. They 
are, in fact, Siamese twins, for if one dies, 
the other dies too.” So let’s continue our 
social progress by insuring our economic 
vs Coo. 

I bespeak for Dick Olson, our new presi- 
dent, the loyalty, cooperation and friendship 
you have always extended to me. 


With every good wish for you and yours. 
Go d-bve 
WALTHER FELDMANN, 





Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled Truman-Style Post Office, from 
the Pampa Daily News, of Pampa, Tex. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as i NIOWS: 
TRUMAN-StYLeE Post OFFICE 


Postmaster General Donaldson, on the plea 
nomy is necessary to keep within his 
t, has ordered a radical reduction in 


mall service to the public. 

There will be only one daily residential 
qd ‘lvery in cities, instead of two. Saturday 
deliveries to business houses will be cur- 
tailed, and smaller post offices will be closed 
oh Saturday where possible. A number of 
classifications of night work will be stopped. 


ese economies, which in the instance 


of householders, the most numerous of all 
r hts of postal service, amount to cut- 
‘ing their service in half, Mr. Donaldson 
hopes to eliminate 13,000 postal employees 
by July 1. This would reduce employment 


. d ‘partment to 504,000 persons. At the 
*nc of the war there were only 403,000 post 
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office employes. The demonstration of econ- 
omy is not impressive, to put it mildly. 

This is not the first time that the Post 
Office Department has tried to punish the 
public because Congress refused to give it 
all the money it asked. Similar tactics were 
used in 1947 and resulted in demands in the 
Senate that postmasters who deliberately 
overspent their appropriations be sent to jail, 

The Hoover Commission criticized the Post 
Office Department as one of the most ineffi- 
cient in the Government. It has not changed 
its fundamental plan of operation since 1836. 
The Commission made 27 recommendations 
for improving post-office efficiency, and not 
one of them even hinted at saving money by 
curtailing public service. 

Fundamentally, the Commission reported, 
the department should be taken out of poli- 
tics and run as a business instead of a Gov- 
ernment bureau. So operated, the Commis- 
sion said, it could run at a profit instead of 
piling up annual deficits. 

Mr. Truman sent a reorganization plan 
containing an excessively watered down ver- 
sion of the Hoover recommendations to Con- 
gress last year, and it became effective when 
Congress failed to veto it. It was so weak, 
however, that in January Robert L. Johnson, 
head of the National Citizens’ Committee 
backing the Hoover report, pleaded with Con- 
gress to enact a real post-office reorganiza- 
tion bill. 

Mr. Truman has used the Hoover report 
to date only to cloak his petty political moves, 
such as his own salary raise and the attempt 
to kill the Taft-Hartley act by abolishing the 
powers of the general counsel of the Labor 
Relations Board—a step which the Hoover 
Commission did not sanction. He has no use 
for the genuinely useful reforms recom- 
mended by the Commission, because they 
would prevent his exploitation of Govern- 
ment service for political purposes. He’d 
rather beat post office customers over the 
head than give them economical and efficient 
service, 





After Formosa, Hong Kong? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Clyde 
Farnsworth from the Washington Daily 
News of May 1, 1950: 

AFTER Formosa, HonG KONG? 
(By Clyde Farnsworth) 


Honea Kono, May 1.—When and if the 
Chinese Reds and their Russian big brothers 
take Formosa, the “liberation” of Hong Kong 
will be the next order of business. 

According to the present line being laid 
down for the Chinese Communist political 
workers, Britain will be required to sur- 
render that crown colony—not merely the 
leased territory but also the ceded territory 
of the Kowloon Peninsula, Hong Kong Island, 
and other insular bits. Either that or the 
Reds will take it “by any means needed.” 

Disclosure of this policy, circulated thus 
far only for internal consumption by the 
Chinese Communist Party, was made by a 
newcomer from Hankow who credited it toa 
General Tang, identified as a political com- 
missar for the Communists’ most powerful 
field army, that of Gen. Lin Pao. 

General Tang was said to have laid down 
this line in a recent lecture to political 
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workers in the Hankow headquarters of the 
Fourth Field Army. The informant from 
Hankow also claimed to have discussed the 
matter personally with the Red commissar. 


“HIGHER AND HIGHER 


“The prestige of the Chinese people’s gov- 
ernment is growing higher and higher,” Gen- 
eral Tang was quoted. “We cannot establish 
relations with Britain until after the libera- 
tion of Formosa. 

“Then we will liberate Hong Kong, Kow- 
loon, and the leased territories. When For- 
mosa is in our hands the British will recog- 
nize that they must withdraw. The people's 
government will not be satisfied with Kow- 
loon or the new territories (on the main- 
land) but must have both Kowloon and 
Hong Kong.” 


MIGHT RECOGNIZE BRITAIN 


“If the British are not wise enough to rec- 
ognize this inevitability, the people’s govern- 
ment will take this territory by any means 
needed. On the other hand if the British are 
wise enough to give all of it up, the people's 
government will recognize Britain.” 

The last was a reference to the long sty- 
mied efforts of London to establish diplo- 
matic relations with the Peiping regime fol- 
lowing British recognition last January 6 of 
that regime as the legal government of China. 

Britain has recognized the Chinese Come 
munists, but the Communists haven't recog- 
nized Britain. 


LL 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “That Cut in Mail Service,” pub- 
lished in the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

TuHat CuT In MaltIL SERVICE 


Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson’s 
action in ordering a cut in home and small 
business mail deliveries to one a day seems 
hard to justify on grounds of economy. In 
fact, it looks more like a spectacular play to 
scare Congress into providing extra funds 
than a desirable move. 

There’s no question that the post office 
deficit is rising. But in most districts the 
mailmen are already carrying maximum 
loads, and the only way the second delivery 
can be eliminated without permitting the 
mail to pile up at the post office is to shorten 
the route or put two men on the job at the 
same time. That would cut service without 
reducing costs in the least and might even 
increase them. 

Meanwhile, of course, the real causes of the 
Post Office Department’s predicament are to 
go unsolved. The post office is to go on 
subsidizing the commercial airlines; giving 
free mail service to Congress and the Gov- 
ernment and providing a dumping ground 


for politicians who want postmasterships 
and whatever gravy may be obtained 
thereby. 


As the Hoover report revealed, the Post 
Office is overladen with wasteful red tape 
and duplicated activities which should be 
eliminated. Then, if further economies are 
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necessary and if money can really be saved 
by such a step, judicious service cuts might 
be warranted. But in any case, the haphaz- 
ard firing of a few $50-a-week carriers, mostly 
vetcrans—that’s where the saving comes in 
slashing m 

swer 

Firing 10,000 employees is actually an al- 
most infinitesimal stroke against a postal 
deficit running to $500,000,000 a year. But 
the act is vivid; everybody will feel the dif- 
ference. And to the aggrieved mailmen and 
politicians and even to the householders re- 
duced to dreadful plight of merely one mail 
delivery, Mr. Donaldson can sit back and ask: 
Well, what's the ajternative? 

The question is far from rhetorical. The 
Postmaster General, if pressed, could give 
the answer. Reorganize the Post Office as a 
business institution, make the rates self- 
sustaining, cut out the political fat. The 
Hoover Commission spelled out a detailed 
program of reorganization many months ago 
which would reduce the annual deficit by 
more than $200,000,000. Administrative re- 
form, alteration of an inefficient accounting 
system, elimination of political traffic in post- 
masters are among the key points. On prin- 
ciple there is no opposition, but Congress 
stands still. These are savings of the first 
magnitude, designed to quicken the whole 
Post Office into new and greater efficiency, 
and without the painful accompaniment of 
wholesale discharges. 

Mr. Donaldson may have a subtle purpose 
of directing attention to the Hoover recom- 
mendations. At any rate he has violently 
impressed governmental economy on the pub- 
lic consciousness. But it should be remem- 
bered that the slashes in postal service are 
only a drop in the bucket compared to what 
Congress could acomplish by putting the Post 
Office on its own. Only public opinion can 
win that battle. 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a carrier’s 
protest of delivery cuts, published in the 
Sea Cliff News of Sea Cliff, N. Y., of April 
21, 1950. 

There being no objection, the protest 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CARRIERS PROTEST DELIVERY CUTS 

(Eprror’'s NotTe.—William T. Klein, 157 
Brown Sea Cliff, is trustee for the 
Long Island district of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, and secretary of the 
Sea Cliff branch.) 

The National Association of Letter Carriers 
has vigorously protested the instructions 
issued by the Post Office Department under 
date of April 18. A copy of our release to 
the press, and the letter sent to every Mem- 
ber of Congress, are quoted as follows: 

“The order is contained in the Postal Bul- 
letin of April 18, directing all postmasters 
to curtail virtually every type of postal serv- 
ice, amount to a rape of the postal service. 

“Congress and the general public should 
meet this challenge head-on by stating in the 
most unequivocal terms that the United 
States Pcst Office belongs to the American 
people everywhere.” 


street, 


The National Association of Letter Car- 
riers sent the following letter to all Mem- 
bers of Congress today: 


Hon. OLIn D. JOHNSTON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: We are Seriously 
alarmed over the instructions contained in 
the Postal Bulletin of Tuesday, April 18. 
Having spent the greater part of our lives 
in the postal service, and representing 102,- 
000 letter carriers, we feel that the orders 
contained in the Postal Bulletin of April 18 
will result in irreparable damage and destruc- 
tion of our fine postal system. It will make 
the great postal service—the Government 
function closest to the lives of the American 
people—a second-rate inferior Government 
agency. 

We have always been mighty proud of the 
fact that the postal service rendered excellent 
necessary service. Delivery of mail Nation- 
wide is restricted to one delivery a day in 
residential districts and services greatly 
reduced in business districts. Parcel-post 
deliveries are to be cut in half in business 
areas. Weekly magazines, such as Time, 
United States News, Newsweek, and all 
others that have become an important part 
of American life will no longer receive ex- 
peditious handling. The prompt mail de- 
livery that the American people have been 
receiving will not be available. 

Postmasters have been ordered to discon- 
tinue directory service on all ordinary mail, 
other than perishable matter and parcels of 
obvious value. This order contains many 
other provisions, every one of them seriously 

estricting the fine delivery now being af- 
forded the American people and imperiling 
the postal service itself. 

These orders will result in tremendous 
money losses to American business and great 
inconvenience to the general public. Postal 
employees, particularly low-paid substitutes, 
will suffer greatly because of the reduction 
in the number of trips. 

We appeal to you as a Member of Congress 
to take immediate corrective action against 
this devastating, ill-advised, and unneces- 
sary order issued by the Post Office Depart- 
ment under date of Tuesday, April 18. 

W. C. DoHERTY, 
President, 

D. R. SULLIVAN, 
Vice President, 

JEROME J. KEATING, 

Secretary, 

R. B. KREMERS, 
Assistant Secretary. 


To combat the grave emergency created by 
the drastic curtailment order, President Wil- 
liam C. Doherty has issued a call for a cons 
ference to be held in the city of Washington, 
commencing May 15, 1950, at the Washing- 
ton Hotel. All branches are invited to send 
representatives to this conference. 


We Shall Carry On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Generoso 
Pope has passed on. He had dedicated 
his life to many exalted and noble 
tasks—all in the interest of his fellow 
man. He never forgot the Italy from 
whence he sprung, and sought in every 
way possible to help in its era of recon- 
struction on democratic principles, He 
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was truly a great American who hag 
learned the meaning of democracy and 
sought to help others participate in ths 
blessings which flow from a true de. 
mocracy. 

His passing was untimely for the noble 
purposes he sought to attain were no; 
fully and completely realized. Howeyey 
his sons—imbued and instilled with that 
same spirit will take up the task where 
“Gene” left off. I am confident they 
can carry on, And I wish them God. 
speed. 

Under leave to extend my remarks jp 
the Recorp, I include herein the follow. 
ing editorial which appeared in II Pro. 
gresso, Sunday, May 7, 1950: 

WE SHALL Carry ON 


The untimely passing of our beloved father 
poses many questions, the foremost of which 
is: “What are the Pope brothers going to 
do?” It is with the deepest humility anq 
the fullest realization of the task which 
confronts us that we answer: “We shall 
carry on.” 

The path which we are determined to fol. 
low was clearly defined by our father, not 
merely because it led to the goals he set for 
us, but because we firmly believe in the 
principles which motivated his every ac. 
tion. And we have believed in them from 
our early youth when he taught us many 
valuable lessons which he himself had 
learned in the school of hard knocks, It 
was then we learned of his great love for 
little people. It was then that he taught us 
that the greatest blessing we could earn was 
to help our fellow man. 

Our father’s life story is a saga of true 
Americanism. Accomplishments such as his 
were possible only in a democracy such as 
ours. Like millions of others before him, 
he came here as a poor immigrant boy. He 
took the fullest advantage of the opportu- 
nities and blessings of American liberty, and 
in return he dedicated himself to the service 
of his country by aiding all the causes which 
would make our freedom invincible and our 
national progress second to none. And 80, 
with the passing of the years, he attained 
success. Yet he never forgot his humble be- 
ginnings. We, his sons, were schooled in 
his philosophy—a deep-rooted feeling of kin- 
ship for his fellow man and a constant de- 
sire to be of service to humanity. 

That is why we will never forget his teach- 
ings. We shall always hold dear the memory 
of his ideals and we shall ever cherish the 
thought that often he clung to his ideals 
despite difficulties and great hardships. 

His credo is our credo. In advocating and 
fighting for what we believe is right we shall 
not yield an inch. We have the utmost 
faith in America. Having been closely as- 
sociated with him in all his work, we know 
exactly what he expected of us and, with 
the fullest realization of our responsibill- 
ties, we shall, with vigor and energy, see [0 
it that Il Progresso continues as a beacon 
light and effective instrument in the service 
of our people. 

Fully realizing the debt civilized mankind 
owes to the people of Italy for their countless 
contributions to human enlightenment and 
culture, Il Progresso shall never be remiss 
in its positive and forceful undertakings to 
help assure the Italian people international 
justice, equitable treatment and their right 
ful place of honor and dignity in the comity 
of great nations, 

We shall be ever on the alert against in- 
ternational injustices and spare no efforts to 
have America lead the nations of the world 
in restoring to the Italian people the p isi 
tion, prestige, and rights which are justly 
theirs. 

We know that the success of all the cam- 
paigns waged by Il Progresso in the name 
of justice and fair play for Americans of 
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ten origin and for the people of Italy; 
waions for tolerance and against all forms 
rimination based on race, color, and 
stigion: our campaigns for education and 
colarship, for human liberty and decency 
ere: our constant efforts to strength- 
traditional ties of friendship which 
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bind the people of America to the people of 
Italy, was made possible because of the con- 
fdence of the people in our father and the 
staunch support they gave him. Because of 


inspiration he has been to us and be- 


the 


use of our firm belief in his work, we are 


eal 
certain that we can successfully carry on this 
vital work if we prove ourselves worthy of 
this same confidence and support. 


We are mindful of the many problems 
which confront our people and it is in their 
interest, and theirs alone, that we shall dedi- 
cate ourselves wholeheartedly. Their strug- 
gles shall be our struggles. Their aspirations 
shall be our principal concern and our mis- 
sion, with their cooperation, must not and 
will not fail. 

We take this occasion to express Our warm- 
est thanks and appreciation to that multi- 
tude of friends who have so touchingly shown 
their esteem and love for our father and 
shared with us our sorrow upon his passing. 

We stand united and shall not permit nor 
countenance subtle attempts to swerve us 
from our singleness ~f purpose. We shall 
carry on with fullest faith and unshakable 
nation to be worthy of the great and 
inspiring heritage which is ours. This we 
pledge to the readers of Il Progresso. This 
we assure the people of our city, State, and 
Nation. This is our message to the people 
of itary 





FORTUNE POPE. 
ANTHONY POPE. 
GENEROSO Pope, JF. 
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Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Restricted Mail Service,” from 
the Marion Chronicle, of Marion, Ind., 
of April 21, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
RESTRICTED MAIL SERVICE 


Postmaster General Donaldson's order re- 
I ng postal service may be regarded as 
to reduce the annually increasing 
arising from the operation of the 
ervice. It also is an effort to force cer- 
isers of services which Donaldson says 
ited at a loss into those that he 
calms are operated at a profit. The latter 
Y Serve to increase the revenues but how 
body can predict with any accuracy. 
vings from the curtailment of services 
will be negligible. In any event, 
ment of service is not a very good way 
re additional net revenue. Such cur- 
usually is accompanied by a reduc- 
> intake, although the post office, 
vernment monopoly, may be an 
nh to the general rule. 
‘master General commented on the 
ituation that existed in 1939 com- 
in 1949, as follows: “During 
d, the revenue increased 110.72 
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percent; the number of pieces of mail han- 
dled, 64.7 percent; the weight of the mails 
increased more than 104.73 percent; while 
the increase in employees was less than 48.43 
percent.” That usually would be taken to 
be the picture of a flourishing business, but 
instead it has produced annually increasing 
deficits. 

These, according to the statement of the 
Postmaster General, are due largely to in- 
creased salaries, fixed by Congress. Addi- 
tional costs for transportation by rail and 
air since July 1945 approximate $125,000,000. 
The total increase of all expenses in the 
same interval approximates $900,000,000, ac- 
cording to the Postmaster General's state- 
ment. 

The economies suggested by Donaldson 
can be no more than trifling when stacked 
up against the forecast deficit. 

The American people are interested in 
governmental economy. However, inferior 
service is a poor way of achieving it, as we 
have stated. The Hoover Commission pro- 
posed a much better answer. One of them 
would take the post office out of politics. 
This has been bottled up by a Senate com- 
mittee for more than a year, as has another 
which in the words of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, would provide the Department with 
flexibility in management, simplification in 
budgeting, accounting, and auditing. It 
may be that Donaldson’s orders are an ob- 
lique way of obtaining the required action 
which is so long overdue. But the Citi- 
zens’ Committee for Reorganization warns, 
“only a strong display of public interest ad- 
dressed to the entire Congress, can get this 
needed action.” 





Address of Welcome to Newly Naturalized 
Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a living and inspiring address of 
welcome to newly naturalized citizens 
made on May 1, 1950, in Boston, Mass., 
by the Honorable William T. McCarthy, 
United States district judge of the dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, you have been 
signally honored by the great sovereignty of 
the United States today because, not only 
have you received the insignia of solid Amer- 
ican citizenship, but you have received it 
on a day dedicated to the saintly men and 
women who gave to us our civilization—and 
I mean the kind of a civilization that we 
have in the United States of America—who 
have given to us a form of government | red- 
icated upon a Godlike philosophy that goes 
back over the centuries, and which had its 
inspiration for our present-day era in a lit- 
tle stable in Bethlehem. 

This is, in a way, Mother’s Day; but I 
rather feel the kind of men who run our 
Government must have had in mind a series 
of consoling factors. Here we are in this 
courtroom, a part of a golden treasury of 
a life that is so strikingly disproportionate 
to the kind of life that liberty-loving men 
and women now have in foreign lands. Today 
we kneel at the footstool of the loveliest lady 
in the world, who gave to American women 
the priceless heritage of American woman- 
hood—living in a community life where the 
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dignity of the home is recognized; living in 
a community life where all steeples point 
heavenward; living in a community life 
where men who hold public office hold it with 
the consent of the governed. And contrast 
that to the ambitions of irresponsible, auto- 
cratic, racketeering leaders, representing all 
the diabolical agencies in those persecuted 
lands, ready to overthrow, to wipe out the 
ideals and the principles which have helped 
to invest you today with the priceless em- 
blem of American citizenship. May your 
lives and the lives of the fearless men and 
women, Godlike men and women, Godlike 
leaders in those foreign countries, continue 
in the preservation of the ideals which we 
love so much here. 

There was a distinguished churchman who 
spoke at the University of Kansas on Satur- 
day. He addressed 700 persons, and he was 
introduced at that Kansas University dinner 
by the Kansas Governor, Harry H. Woodring, 
and he spoke as follows—and I quote: 

“If we are to endure as a nation of free, 
strong-hearted men, we must, in unity, stand 
sentinel against the potent, growing dangers 
of faithless, traitorous Communists and 
Communist sympathizers who are using their 
freedom to destroy our freedom.” 

Just think of what that means—who are 
using the freedoms that were given to us 
by God himself through an earthly medium, 
our founding fathers, who, under His in- 
spiration, gave to us a form of government 
which has stood for over 170 years. And 
they try to change our way of life, and they 
are encouraged by a lot of godless men and 
women who are allowed to teach in universi- 
ties and in law schools—yes, and in medical 
schools too. And then this distinguished 
churchman went on to say—‘They are the 
host of traitorous men and women who, 
living beneath the protection of our Ameri- 
can flag, enjoy the priceless privilege of being 
citizens of our Republic, while their own 
allegiance is actually pledged to an emblem 
representing a theory of government op- 
posed to everything for which Old Glory 
stands.” 

Now, I am talking right from my heart. 
I think of the wise men—soldiers, martyrs, 
statesmen—who under the guidance and 
with the inspiration of God gave us our way 
of life in the form of our Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence; who from 
time to time in the exercise of their wisdom, 
realizing that there were 13 States, realizing 
that “those States under our Constitution 
were separate entities, but realizing also 
that if this Government was to be a great 
nation it had to be a nation checked by a 
central government and so they gave us a 
series of amendments to the Constitution. 
And as they came along these amendments 
were a perfect picture of the development 
and growth of the natural order, and the 
natural order is nothing more or less than 
an order upon which nations go ahead un- 
der the guidance of Almighty God. 

They gave us what is called by lawyers and 
judges the “due process clause’”’ of the Con- 
stitution. It is a clause of the Constitution 
that was passed for the specific purpose of 
preventing “jungle law.” It was passed for 
the specific purpose of checking the States 
so that you would not have a government by 
might. And yet there are men who should 
know better that advocate the complete 
obliteration of due process. And I speak of 
these things because I think of the boys and 
girls who will make up the civilization of 


the tomorrows; and I speak of these things 
because I want you to become active, potent 
factors in your community lives. I want you 


to see to it that there is a demonstration 
of public appreciation and public worship— 
that these ideals be translated into acts 
which indicate a sturdy Americanism; that 
you participate in the election processes; 
that you recognize that this country of ours 
is a panorama where the two principles called 
“the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
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n” are the beacon lights and the mile- 
nes and the yardsticks fer your conduct— 

and women kneeling obediently before 
er and the majesty of a Supreme 
men and women responsive to the 
kind of discipline that the natural order 
intended should »e the beacon light. 

That is the kind of a messege that I want 

sive you on loyalty day. That is the kind 

ie that I think every American 

give. You exemplars of the demo- 

i y of life, and you should send forth 

to a world torn apart by strife and turmoil 

the mecsage of the kind of happiness and 

hope and good will and peace that the great 

men and women ovér the one-hundred-and- 

ty odd years of this country’s existence 

intended this Government to be. And you 

should remember that these attributes are 

founded not upon the words of men but 

upon the power and the influence of the 

great Master of Men and the prophecies that 
have come down through the centuries. 

You are surely having a rendezvous with 
destiny; and let your beacon lights, and, I 
mean by that, let your conduct, let your 
loyalty to your institutions in this country 
be such as will make this country a better 
country to live in. Let us have during this 
whole month a devotion as citizens to a 
word which is the loveliest of all words—to a 
word which spells sacrifice, cooperation, and 
yes, martyrdom to.the causes which mean so 
much to the civilization of tomorrow. If 
this country is going to be saved, and it will 
be saved by the grace of God, it will be done 
through the influence and example of the 
lovable, saintly mother of God or by the in- 
spiration that men and women get kneeling 
at the golden footstool of the mother who 
has long since died but who still lives as an 
example and as a milestone by which men 
and women can expect this country to be an 
abode of peace where men are to live and let 
live 

That is my message to you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, this morning; and I hope that 
Heaven will shower upon all of you its choic- 
est blessings, and I hope you will pray every 
day that you will retain the inspiration to be 
fine American citizens—to be loyal American 
citizens—to be able to subscribe to these 
guiding principles that mean so much for 
the civilization of the tomorrow. This is the 
perfect picture of the development and 
growth of the natural law. That is God’s 
method, that is the American method. and 
it is not the communistic method. - 
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Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcORp an editorial 
entitled “Reducing Mail Service,” from 
the Daily Press, of Atlantic City, N. J. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REDUCING MAIL SERVICE 
ince the announcement was made 
ster General Jesse M. Donaldson 
curtailment in mail de- 
we have been waiting for a 
at the order had been rescinded, 


drastic 


It had the appearance of an attention- 
calling move on the political checkerboard in 
Washington, to be followed by other moves 
in Congress that would bring a happy ending 
to the argument. 

Now that the effective date, May 1, is almost 
here and the order seems to be sticking, we 
are disappointed and a little sore. 

The idea seems nonsensical. In addition 
to throwing many men out of work, it will be 
a distinct inconvenience to many business 
people, not to mention the individual. 

It seems like saving money the hard way, 
in a manner that will bring pain to a great 
many people. 

If Uncle Sam was really up against it, there 
might be some merit to the plan, but he 
shows no evidence of being thrifty when it 
comes to buying potatoes that are later de- 
stroyed, or eggs that are gotten rid of even- 
tually at a great loss. 

The letter carrier has always epitomized 
the hard-working, diligent, and faithful em- 
ployee, the Government worker we most often 
see. Unless somebody in Washington can 
come up with a very convincing argument to 
the contrary, we will string along with the 
mailman in believing it is a dirty deal. 


Detour Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
defense program of the United States, 
together with the internal life of our 
people, is so completely dominated by 
steel and steel products that I feel we 
can well afford to pay some attention 
to the observations made by the presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corp. 
only a few weeks ago. Therefore, I 
submit for the RecorbD, and without fur- 
ther comment, a portion of his remarks 

efore the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce, Baltimore, Md., April 21, 1950: 

DETouR AHEAD 
(By Benjamin F. Fairless) 


Gentlemen, I am about to deliver a critical 
speech, and at the outset I want to make 
it clear that I am neither attacking nor 
defending either political party as such. 
Neither am I attacking nor defending any 
individual or individuals of either political 
party. I am, however, attacking anyone 
who, in my opinion, is attempting to destroy 
the free competitive American industrial sys- 
tem which has made our country the great- 
est on earth. I offer this statement for 
clarification purposes only and it is not in 
any way to be construed as an apology for 
what I am about to say. 

This visit to the Free State of Maryland 
is a pleasure which I have been promising 
myself for a long time. In fact, I had 
planned to be with you months ago, but 
unfortunately I hit a detour and wound up 
in a notorious suburb of yours, over near 
Bladensburg—a placed called Washington, I 
believe. 

I guess that’s what always happens to peo- 
ple these days when they start heading for a 
free State. Some traffic cop shunts them off 
on a rough and bumpy road they did not 
want to travel, and they end up at an un- 
happy destination they never wanted to reach 


’ 


at all. 


It is about detours that I want to talk ty 
you today—and about Washington. | hag 
expected, of course to talk about the stee] 
business, and some day I hope to get back to 
Pittsburgh long enough to find out what's 
happened to it. But during the past few 
months, I have been specializing in oy 
National Capital, and our Nationa] Capita) 
has certainly been specializing in me. yp 
to now, as you know, I’ve spent most of my 
time in O’MaHoney’s dog house; but nex; 
week I move to EMANUEL’s Cellar. 

So it is a pleasant relief indeed to escape 
for a few hours and to enjoy your hospitality 
here in Baltimore. ’ 

I have already spent a most interesting 
morning. Mr. Charles E. McManus took me 
over to the Crown Cork & Seal Co. to gee 
the fine new cold-reducing mill they have 
installed there. To me there is something 
really beautiful about machines like that, 
They have majesty, dignity, and grace of 
motion; and I never cease to be fascinated by 
the miracles they perform, : 

The magician who first produced a live 
rabbit from a silk hat had a great deal of 
ingenuity and skill, and people of every age 
still marvel at the trick; but to me it is not 
nearly as mystifying or as breath-taking as 
the process by which modern American 
industry produces even such seemingly sim- 
ple things as bottle caps. } 

My visit to this plant today, however, was 
not merely a pleasure, it was definitely a mat. 
ter of business as well—not that I am think. 
ing of going into the bottle-closing business: 
and not that Crown is a customer of ours, 
either. They are not. They buy their stee] 
from one of our rivals. I hate to say that, 
because I know what a shock it will he to 
some of our Washington critics who insist 
that there is no competition in the steel in- 
dustry. Apparently they never heard cf 
Bethlehem—or a couple of hundred other 
competitors of ours who are doing very nicely, 
thank you. You know, sometimes I wish 
these critics could join our sales force for a 
few weeks and try to sell a little steel. I 
think they would find out for themselves 
what competition really is. 

When I say that my visit was a matter of 
business, I mean that I think it is part of 
my job—and the biggest part of my j 
haps—to know how American industry pro- 
duces and engineers the millions of intricate 
things that it turns out—to ciudy the in- 
genious processes that it has devised and t 
see how it meets and solves the hundreds of 
operating problems that it has to face, 

I do not believe that any man who has not 
seen these things for himself can hope to 
understand our American industrial ma- 
chine. I do not see how he can hope to 
cuss our American enterprise system intelli- 
gently, factually, or even honestly. 

If you happen to detect a note of feeling 
in my voice as I say that, it is because of my 
recent experiences in Washington. From 
the time it was organized 50 years ago, United 
States Steel has been subjected to almost con- 
stant investigation by various agencies of 
the Government and for the past 10 years 
and more, I myself, have been on the business 
end of most of these investigations. Gen- 
tlemen, I have been through so many con- 
gressional inquisitions that no self-respecting 
skeleton would hide in my closet on a bet 

So far this year, Senator O’MAHONEY has 
already had me on the griddle once, and Con- 
gressman CELLER starts dissecting me next 
week. After that, O’MAHONEY wants me back 
again, it seems; and Representative Macy 1s 
proposing that I become the permanent vVic- 
tim of a continuing investigation. I shall 
never know why. 

What with the TNEC report, the voll 
minous records which we file regularly wit! 
various Government agencies, the frequen’ 
congressional inquiries we have fac d, the 
proceedings before the Federal Trade Com- 
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i the evidence we have presented 
is court actions, I don’t suppose 
nele statistic about United States 
could possibly be of any real 
r significance to anyone, that is 
a matter of public record. And 
day, most of our inquisitors re- 
‘lly ignorant of the most impor- 
+ fact of all—how steel is made. 
amot 11 the members of all the public 


bodies we have faced in the past dozen years, 
I don't suppose that more than two or three, 


the outside, have even been inside a steel 
slain have ever seen for themselves what 
« oteantic operation steel making is. Yet, 
til he has seen these things for himself, I 
t believe that anyone has any right to 
| anybody how big a steel company should 
be: for any views he may hold on the subject 
pardly be regarded as the reasoned opin- 

ion of a qualified and competent authority. 
During the hearings next week, I intend to 
invite Mr. CeLLer and the members of his 
committee to visit our steel plants. I hope 
most earnestly that they will accept that in- 
yitation; for, by doing so, I believe they could 
add richly to public knowledge and public 
understanding of this whole controversial is- 


I pigness. 


I am aware, however, that such action by 
them would constitute a radical departure 
from established congressional practice as I 
have seen it. So far as I can discover from 
personal experience, congressional investi- 
gations of businessmen follow a standardized 
pattern that has been in vogue in America 
since the old days of the western frontier, 
when the established procedure was to shoot 
first and ask questions afterward. 

Nowadays, the chairman sends you a letter 
inviting you to appear before his committee 
on a certain date. Then he starts issuing 
a barrage of statements to the newspapers 
telling the world what a dangerous and ne- 
farious character you are. When you no 


longer have a friend left in the world the 
hearing begins, and the chairman starts out 
by ing a statement in which he finds you 
1 and pronounces sentence upon you, 
» announces that the committee will 
a full and impartial investigation 
ts, which seems to be a great waste 
body’s time, vecause when the evi- 
s been fully presented the chair- 
res it completely, writes a report 
rth all of his preconceived notions, 





and quotes at length from his opening state- 
ment to prove he was right all the time. 
Throughout the proceedings, of course, 


there is a great deal of talk about the public 

t, but I cannot help wondering what 
public interest a committee is serving when 
it conceals, distorts, and openly misstates the 
facts—the basic, all-important facts—which 
rican people must have if they are 


to plan their economic future intelligently 


intere 


the An 


entlemen, I am not an alarmist. 
I don't run around crying “wolf.” I never 
see bogeys under the bed—and seldom see 
them on a golf course these days. But Iam 
gravely and sincerely disturbed by what I 
Have seen in Washington. 
’ Opinion, our American economic 
system is in deadlier peril today than it has 
“ver been in my lifetime. I say that know- 
ing that it has always defended itself suc- 
I against its enemies abroad, but I 
y do not Know how it can be protected 
self-styled friends in Washington 
Who would literally hack it to death on the 
pret ! saving its immortal soul. I am 
‘ d that if these misguided planners 
ically ambitious officeholders have 
y, three of our most precious liber- 
dom of opportunity, freedom of 
and freedom of enterprise—will 


Vanish from this earth. 
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I have always had great faith in the plain, 
cracker-barrel common sense of the Ameri- 
can people, and so long as they are permitted 
to know the facts, I have no fear that they 
will ever allow their economic system to be 
engulfed by foreign isms and ideologies. 

I do not fear communism because every 
passing day proves its utter failure. The 
American people know that if communism 
were really working successfully there would 
be no need for police-state oppression, phony 
trials, and slave-labor camps behind the iron 
curtain. 

I do not fear fascism because it has killed 
the three great nations which adopted it. 
The American people want no part of any 
economic system that feeds only upon war 
and conquest. 

I do not fear outright socialism because, 
in Europe today, socialism itself is living on 
the dole, and America is the only country 
on earth that is able to foot the bill for it. 
No American taxpayer is likely to fall for 
that kind of an economic system, at least un- 
til he has found some other nation that is 
rich enough and generous enough to indulge 
him in his folly. 

But when somebody in Washington starts 
telling me how much he loves the free-enter- 
prise system and how he proposes to save it 
from itself, I shake in my very shoes. I 
wonder why it is that these self-appointed 
saviors of our national welfare always seem 
to miss the point—the one magnificent les- 
son that should be apparent to anyone who 
looks about for him at the world today. 

The point is, gentlemen, that our American 
system of free competitive enterprise is the 
only one left in the world that is not con- 
trolled by power-hungry politicians; and 
whether you call it the Square Deal, the 
Fair Deal, the New Deal, or just plain Fed- 
eral regulation, the fact remains that once 
the dead hand of politics gets its convulsive 
grip on American business and industry, free 
competition will be strangled and our eco- 
nomic system will be no different—and no 
more successful—than those noble experi- 
ments which are crumbling into dust in 
Europe. 

Of one thing I am convinced—the Ameri- 
can people will never knowingly travel that 
foreign road to economic disaster. They 
have built the most magnificent industrial 
machine this world has ever seen, and they 
are certainly not going to wreck it that way 
as long as the road itself is clearly marked 
by signposts which honestly reveal its desti- 
nation. 

But in Washington today there are theo- 
rists and bureaucrats and economists and 
Congressmen who are switching the signs. 
They are trying to take down all the hon- 
est guideposts and put up others reading 
“Detour—To Utopia.” 

To my way of thinking, gentlemen, that 
is nothing less than economic murder; and 
it is hard for me to believe that all of these 
signpost jugglers are so innocent and 50 
credulous that they can sincerely suppose 
they are pointing the way to salvation. 

We are all riding in the same machine, 
and we are all going to end up in the same 
place, whether we like it or not. SoI think 
it might be wise indeed to examine the sign- 
posts closely. Now it seems to me that the 
most dangerous deception which has been 
practiced upon us is the fallacy that our 
whole economy can be divided into two 
parts, labeled “big” and “little” business. 
This deception has been used so long and 
has become so familiar to us that we have 
begun to accept it, unthinkingly and with- 
out question. 

Because some statistician has arbitrarily 
drawn an entirely imaginary line between 
companies employing more or less than 500 
persons, we argue about big business and 
little business as though they were two hos- 
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tile armies warring against each other. - And 
so we fall into the trap that Washington 
has set for us, by creating class distinction 
in the industrial world. 

How silly that concept is, if we stop to 
analyze it. There are 4,000,000 individual 
business units in this country and they are 
all part and parcel of one great industrial 
machine. They are very much like the parts 
of that cold reducing mill I was watching 
this morning. Some of them were big and 
some of them were little. There were tiny 
electrical contacts and huge steel rolls that 
weighed several tons each. Some parts ran 
at high speed, while others ran slower; but 
all of them were intricately fitted together, 
and each had a particular job to do. So this 
mechanical giant went grinding along, roll- 
ing the hard, tough steel into strips, as 
smoothly and as easily as grandmother used 
to roll pie crust. 

But of what use would that machine be to 
anybody if our Washington theorists once 
went to work on it? Our economists would 
cut it up into half-a-dozen pieces because 
it is so big. Our statisticians would sort out 
all the parts into neat piles according to size. 
Some Members of Congress would pass a law 
decreeing that all the parts must be the 
same size, or that all must run at exactly 
the same speed. And in the end, there 
would be no machine at all. All the parts— 
the big parts and the little parts—would be 
junk. 





Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Making Economy Felt,” from 
the Herald-Journal, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
of April 20, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MAKING EcoNoMmy FE.tT 


It was certainly with no feeling of pleasure 
that the public read of the planned curtail- 
ment in mail delivery. No part of Govern- 
ment service touches so intimately the lives 
of the great mass of the population. The 
people follow with a deeply personal inter- 
est the various moves made from time to 
time to facilitate the handling of mail and 
have felt that each step toward efficiency 
has been a contribution toward making life 
more worth the living. 

It was to be expected that the sweeping 
order issued would be regarded in some 
quarters as a move to bring pressure on 
Congress for higher rates. The fact that the 
rate bill is still pending in Congress lends 
color to that theory. 

However, the defenders of the change can 
retort that the way to economize is to econo- 
mize, and that, to use an ancient metaphor, 
they cannot make bricks without straw—the 
straw in this case not being hay, but some 
millions of dollars. 

The public has always regarded a deficit 
in the Post Office Department more tolerantly 
than one anywhere else, because that Depart- 
ment serves everyone and everybody shares 
in its benefits. 
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Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
IF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Familiar Pattern” from the 
St. Joseph News-Press of St. Joseph, Mo., 
of April 19, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A FAMILIAR PATTERN 


Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson has 
ordered one miail-delivery service daily in 
residential sections. In issuing this ulti- 
matum the gentleman is following a pat- 
tern familiar in bureaucratic politics. Every 
agency seeking to focus attention upon its 
retrenchment due to limited operational 
funds invariably strikes at the point most 
noticeable to the public. Donaldson is tak- 
ing his move of economy into the home of 
each taxpayer by whacking off one delivery of 
mail. 

The Veterans’ Administration invariably 
follows this procedure when it slashes for 
economy's sake. It will close the office of 
some consultant in the field upon whom its 
members rely for advice rather than reduc- 
ing the army of personnel who catalog and 
file the tons of triplicate forms that pour 
into its headquarters. 

It is not the single delivery of mail that 
perplexes us on the Postmaster General's 
directive. After all, country folks have got- 
ten along just fine on one delivery a day for 
years. We think that the city people wilil 
bear up just as nobly. Our bewilderment 
arises over the predicament of the postal 
carrier. By making one round daily his time 
is less. Does this mean that his pay dimin- 
ishes and thereby saves in operational ex- 
penses? If the pay isn’t less, then wherein 
lurks the saving? 

The burden of the postal carrier is doubled 
because the bulk of the mail will remain the 
same, although it will be carried over the 
route but once a day. Certainly Jesse Don- 
aldson should be familiar with the weight 
of the postman’s satchel because he started 
his career 42 years ago as a letter carrier in 
Shelbyville, Il. We fail to see how adding to 
the carrier’s burden lessens the postal cost. 


For a Job Well Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today, 
without faith to guide and encourage 
us, one may lose sight of human values. 
In a world where the dignity of man is 
challenged by godless forces it is basic 
that we do not lose faith in man, in our 
country, and in Ged. Wecan bolster our 


faith by keeping styong the spiritual ties 
which bind us to God. By our daily ac- 
tions, our deeds and our thoughts, our 
simple prayers, each in our own way, 
each according to our own religious 
teachings, respecting man’s dignity, re- 
specting another's faith, and religion, we 
give meaning to democracy. 

The Newark Evening News, published 
in my district, has been cited for its out- 
standing service in the field of religious 
activities. I congratulate the News and 
its religious news editor, Miss Vance. 

It is a distinct privilege to have been 
given leave through unanimous consent 
to insert in the REcoRD the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Sunday, 
May 7, 1950, issue of that paper: 


RELIGIOUS NEWS 


The Newark News takes pride in the fact 
that it is one of three newspapers to receive 
an award of merit from the National Re- 
ligious Publicity Council. The other re- 
cipients are the New York Times and the 
Providence Journal. Miss Margaret A. Vance, 
religious news editor, whose work in this 
field is notable, accepted the award on behalf 
of the News. 

In the terms of the award, the News is 
commended “in recognition of outstanding 
service rendered to organized _ religion 
through the pursuit of impartial journalism, 
and as a testimonial to its continued efforts 
in behalf of all faiths to advance the spiritual 
life of the Nation.” 

That is a citation which the News will 
continue to strive to deserve. The News 
was the first metropolitan paper in the East 
to have a church page. Through the years 
it has published religious news, both on the 
church page and on the general news pages, 
as an important part of the chronicle of our 
times. It has been both a privilege and an 
obligation to do so. 

Religious news is now, more than ever, of 
wide interest and significance, for the spir- 
itual life of man, in a deteriorating world, 
shines with values that are true and perma- 
nent. 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Bidding for Trouble,” from the 
Shawnee News-Star, of Shawnee, Okla. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 


as follows: 
BIDDING FoR TROUBLE 


It’s an old trick that Postmaster General 
Jesse M. Donaldson is using. 

Congress has denied increased postal rates, 
It has refused increased appropriations for 
the postal department. Therefore, Donald- 
son figures he’ll let the public lobby for him. 

By cutting mail service drastically—more 
drasticaly than necessary—Donaldson ap- 
parently believes the chorus of squawks from 
an indignant citizenry will bring the law- 
makers to terms. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


No doubt the complaints will achieve Don. 
aldson’s purpose in part, at least. Economy 
that cripples an essential function of Go». 
ernment will not take well with the People 
However, Congress cannot relish being py; 
on the political spot in such fashion, hun. 
dreds of thousands of postal workers canno: 
enjoy the bombshell which threatens thei, 
jobs, the public will not think too kingly 
of an administrator who creates an upheaval 
to win his way. So, although Donaldgoy 
may get some part of the appropriations 
asked, he’ll also acquire a stigma that will 
make him a political undesirable. 

There have been other high-handed Post. 
masters General in the history of the mail 
service. But Donaldson is making 4g req 
bid for the reputation of most unpopular, 


A 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an edito- 
rial entitled “Making Economy Unpopu- 
lar,” published in the Bridgeport Eve- 
ning Post. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

MAKING ECONOMY UNPOPULAR 


One way to make economy unpopular as 
a national policy is to apply it most dras- 
tically in the department where it will do 
the most harm, hurt the most people, and 
produce the most resentment. That is the 
method chosen by the Truman administra- 
tion in proposing drastic cuts in our postal 
service. 

The cuts in the postal service would result 
in the laying off of thousands of trained 
postal workers. Naturally, that is hard on 
them. The accompanying reduction in serv- 
ice would annoy every citizen of the United 
States and in some cases might seriously in- 
jure businesses which depend on the prompt 
delivery of mail. 

There is no excuse for this sort of thing. 
The postal service today is good, but any 
change should be for the better, not for the 
worse. There is still room for improvement 
in the speed and frequency of mail delivery. 
Mr. Truman proposes to move in just the 
opposite direction. 

Notice that the favorite, politically man- 
aged alphabetical Fair Deal agencies are not 
to be cut. We are to continue to pour money 
down the sewer, but we are to cut an esseN- 
tial Government service—one of the services 
about which there is no controversy. We are 
to continue to pamper those services of an 
experimental nature whose value is accom- 
panied by a big question mark, and to hurt 
the one service that everybody uses, every- 
body needs, and everybody wants to see Im- 
proved. 

We predict that the proposed cut will not 
go through. Or that if it does go through 
Congress will quickly recall it. But in the 
meantime, the avid money spenders 
Washington will have accomplished part 0 
their purpose—to throw a cloud of disfavor 
over the whole question of economy. 








Mr. Hoover’s Proposal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to ex end my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune of April 
99 195 0 
Mr. HOOVER’S PROPOSAL 
If the 1 d Nations is to be reorganized 
without » Communist nations, as proposal 


r President Herbert Hoover, it will be 
uy ited States to do the job. 

‘Would the United States have much help 
in tht ganizing the UN? Would such 

move seriously injure the Soviet power? 
Would it materially enhance the peace, se- 

reedom of the United States and 
er viet nations? 

Despite our great respect for Mr. Hoover's 
experience and wisdom in world affairs, we 
re rsuaded that adoption of his pro- 
nosal at this time would produce affirmative 
answers to those vital questions. 

It is quite possible that an attempt of this 
sort would increase rather than decrease the 

lation of the American people in the cold 
war about which Mr. Hoover rightly showed 
deep concern in his speech Thursday night. 
1and on our part that nations join us 
lly excluding Russia and its satellites 
the UN might play into Russia’s hands 
an strengthen our hand in the cold 
vould certainly help Russia increase 
ination over Communist China. 

re is much reason to believe that the last 
thing Russia wishes is admission of Commu- 
nist China to the UN despite its pretensions 
to the contrary. 





It is easier for the Kremlin to dominate a 
Chinese government which has no ties with 
the non -Soviet world than one which deals 
n a pr mn of nominal equality with other 
sovereign states in a world organization or 
in the customary diplomatic relations. 

Soviet behavior in other areas is compre- 
hensible only as part of a policy of widening 
the cleavage between people under Commu- 
nist domination and the rest of the world. 
While Communist spokesmen use the UN for 
propandaga purposes, the Kremlin currently 
appears to be more eager to shield its sub- 


from democratic influences than par- 
e in the UN for antidemocratic propa- 
ganda purposes, 

A disconcertingly large number of people 
non-Soviet countries are not sufficiently 
persuaded of our worth as an ally or are too 
1 of incurring Communist wrath to be 
; to join us in such a UN reorganization 
present time, Our insistence on being 





counted for or against us would not win over 
such fence-sitters, 

Considerations of this sort and first-hand 
experience in the UN have persuaded a fel- 
low Republican, John Foster Dulles, to take 
i different view than that of Mr, Hoover. 
In his newly published book, War or Peace, 
Dulles says, “I have now come to believe 
that the UN will best serve the cause of peace 
if its assembly is representative of what the 
world actually is, and not merely represent- 
oh of the parts we like. Therefore, we 
Ought to be willing that all the nations 

uld be members without attempting to 
aD} e closely those which are ‘good’ and 
those which are ‘bad.’ ” 

Such a UN is much less than fs required 
to preserve peace with freedom and justice. 
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It must be supplemented by coperation be- 
tween those countries which are determined 
to preserve their freedom at any cost. To the 
extent that such cooperation between the 
United States and other like-minded nations 
can be maintained within the UN, it should 
be so done. But if the UN does not permit 
such necessary cooperation it should be or- 
ganized outside UN. Survival in freedom 
and security is the paramount consideration. 
The UN in its present form is not the be-all 
of our collective security. But it should not 
be necessary to risk destroying the UN by 
purging it of Communists in order to aline 
with us those who are willing to go as far 
as we are willing to go in defense of freedom 
with security. The Atlantic and Rio Pacts 
show the possibilities in this direction, 
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Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Asking for Trouble,” from the 
Durham Sun, of Durham, N. C., for April 
21, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ASKING FOR TROUBLE 


The Postmaster General's current scare 
campaign, directed against the House Appro- 
priations Committee, may or may not 
frighten the Congressmen; but it is apt to 
get the Postmaster General and the admin- 
istration in some hot water. 

First reaction of many Americans is that 
Mr. Donaldson’s virtual sabotage of mail 
service is not a sincere move. They doubt 
he intends to carry it out. It is a tactic de- 
signed to force more money out of Congress, 
hence out of the people. That such is the 
case seems corroborated by a concerted leap- 
ing of all postal employees to the firing line. 
Someone has inspired them. 

Actually, Postmaster General Donaldson 
had better not carry out his projected pro- 
gram. What the country needs and expects 
is more mail service, not less; and on a more 
economical basis. 





Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Postal Penny Pinching,” pub- 
lished in the Boston Traveler of April 
20, 1950. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


POSTAL PENNY PINCHING 


We feel like screaming: How can people 
be so stupid? 

Costs have been rising in the Post Office 
Department as they have everywhere else. 
So what? That’s no reasog to rush off the 
deep end. 

Here we have a fiscal problem which should 
be solved through fiscal means. Either the 
rates must be raised as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral proposed, or some form of subsidy must 
be provided. The third absolutely unbelieva- 
ble alternative—but the one chosen by the 
Postmaster—is to smash the postal service to 
smithereens. 

Over the years the civilized world has 
come to take postal service for granted. No 
one remembers that the daily mail is the 
backbone of any communications system 
without which no nation could possibly sur- 
vive. Not that the United States has ever 
been famous for really good postal service 
anyway. Several European capitals, notably 
London, far outshine us in that field. But 
suddenly, we who pride ourselves on our 
modernity have reverted to colonial cus- 
toms. Cutting back mail service is like 
wiring a skyscraper with the latest devices 
and then saying you can’t afford the bulbs. 
Demented. 

If the slash sticks, all mail, including first 
class, will most likely be delayed 24 hours. 
What this will mean to business, to Govern- 
ment, to ordinary human relations is incal- 
culable. 

This type of administrative mismanage- 
ment confirms the worst fears of the “agins.” 
We cannot allocate the blame for this mess 
with any accuracy. Both Congress and the 
Post Office Department appear culpable— 
with Congress well in the lead. But if gov- 
ernment—meaning the combined legislative 
and executive—can’t even manage the Post 
Office Department decently, why on earth 
should anybody believe it could manage any- 
thing like a general health insurance pro- 
gram? Let the Democrats who voted against 
postal rate rises or subsidies think that over. 

The Republicans are always harping on 
efficiency. This curtailment can’t help but 
slow the whole tempo of American economic 
life. Where were they on voting day? 

The hue and cry has started locally already. 
We hope it mounts to a deafening crescendo. 
The cutback must be rescinded before it has 
time to do real harm. 

The Post Office is easy, gentlemen. How 
could you have muffed it so colossally? 





Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing letter from the Honorable Edward 
W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary of State: 

Aprit 10, 1950. 
The Honorable Eprrn Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mrs. RoGers: I am very favorably 
impressed and am interested in pursuing 
your suggestion for a domestic Voice of Amer- 
ica hour as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for February 23 and March 2, 1950. I 
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have discussed your idea with various offi- 
cials of the Department, all of whom feel that 
it has considerable merit. 

The Department’s role in such a project 
would be limited to one of cooperation only, 
due to legislative restrictions on the use of 
funds allocated to the International Broad- 
casting Division. ‘The initiative and respon- 
sibility for such a program would have to 
come from privatg radio networks. 

Any domestic network interested in pre- 
senting a documentary program on interna- 
tional broadcasts could obtain, from the For- 
eign Broadcast Information Service, reports 
of what official foreign radio broadcasts are 
saying about the United States and also ob- 
tain from the Department what the United 
States is broadcasting to foreign countries. 
You will be interested to learn that the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. already has communi- 
cated with the Department’s International 
Broadcasting Division with a view to pro- 
ducing a program on the Voice of America. 

Basic Voice of America scripts are available 
to Members of Congress and the press at all 
times. English versions of foreign language 
scripts, translated on a rotating basis, are 
available for inspection at the Library of 
Congress. 

I thought you would like to know that your 
suggestion has received much consideration 
and that there is a strong likelihood that it 
will develop into a program on some domestic 
network. Your interest in the Department’s 
international information services is greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp W. BaRRETT, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The False Charge of Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THURMAN C. CROOK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. CROOK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following press re- 
lease entitled “The False Charge of 
Socialism”: 

THE FALSE CHARGE OF SOCIALISM 


Not the Democrats; not the rank and file 
of the Republicans, but the leaders of the 
Republican Party, in their greed for political 
power and monopolistic control, are instru- 
mental in spreading spurious propaganda, 
false accusations, and deception over our 
great Nation today with harbored hopes that 
they can cause the masses of our people to 
contract a severe case of jitters. 

The Republican leaders and many of their 
big-business allies are devoting inestimable 
energy to wolf cries of “socialism” given in- 
ception by the Democratic Party. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Under so- 
cialism the government owns businesses and 
there are no large profits and no huge 
bonuses. In a private enterprise there can 
be profits and bonuses..In recent years, 
under Democratic regime, the program of the 
Federal Government has produced a climate 
under which our private economy can thrive, 
profit, and bonuses can be sizable, if you 
please. 

The private enterprise system is doing far 
better under the present Democratic ad- 
ministration than ever before in our history. 
If you don't think so, take a look at the fol- 
lowing extracts from the records of 1949 and 
early 1950: 

1, Chrysler paid $2,581,000 bonuses to 229 
top executives, 


2. General Motors bonuses of $7,500,000 
went to 61 executives in 1949. 

3. DuPont officials receive $2,696,680. 

4. New York (Associated Press): “United 
States Steel hiked dividends on its common 
stock from 50 cents to 65 cents. Profit for 
1949 was set at $5.39 per share.” 

5. New York (Capital Times): “General 
Motors Corp. earned more profits last year— 
over $600,000,000—than any other company 
ever made in a similar period.” Report by 
Albert P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of the board. 

6. Special to the Christian Science Monitor, 
Washington: “United States dividend pay- 
ments set record in 1949. United States 
corporations paid out the biggest total cash 
dividends in history—$6,495,800,000, This 
was 7 percent above 1948.” 

7. New York (Associated Press): “Bethle- 
hem Co. had a net record of $99,200,000— 
equals $9.68 a share in 1949.” 

8. Milwaukee Journal: “The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. passed the new 
high of six billion at end of 1949. Reference 
had to Président Fitzgerald’s report.” 

9. The Wall Street Journal, whose editors 
fiy into a rage every time the words “welfare 
state” are mentioned, reports: “The Nation's 
electric utilities will report total earnings for 
1949 in the neighborhood of $778,000,000, the 
largest single year’s profits in the industry’s 
history.” 

10. Detroit, Mich. (Associated Press): “The 
Nation’s automobile industry built 6,238,088 
motor vehicles in 1949. The Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association said the volume 
topped the industry’s two best previous 
years—1929 by 16 percent, and 1948 by 18 
percent.” 

11. New York (United Press): “Stocks 
climb to new highs in brisk trade February 
4, 1950. Industrial shares advanced for the 
eighth consecutive day on the stock market 
Friday.” 

12. New York (Associated Press): “Gener- 
al Motors nets record $212,887,765 during first 
quarter of 1950.” 

If space permitted, I could exhibit an end- 
less chain of evidence further proving the 
present governmental program is not sapping 
the lifeblood of free enterprise as many 
would gladly make you believe. No free 
enterprise can long exist under any name if 
we neglect the general welfare of the masses 
of our people, which is the source of our 
buying power so necessary to consume the 
products from our farms and industry. That 
was adequately proven during the deplorable 
depression. 

If anything the strong and liberal arm of 
Government has been too nice in helping big 
enterprise to be prosperous and it is high 
time that we give like assistance to small 
business and small industries to prevent the 
big enterprises from exploiting and liquidat- 
ing the smaller ones. There is nothing wrong 
with the bigness of industries and businesses 
but, unless they be kept under reasonable 


restraint, they can do irreparable damage to . 


the free-enterprise system. The natural-gas 
bill, which the President vetoed, predicated 
an attempt by the big gas and oil companies 
to escape restraint at the expense of the 
American consumer. 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the REcorp an editoria} 
entitled “Who’s Lobbying Now?” from 
the Times-Herald of Washington, p, ¢ 

There being no objection, the editoriai 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogy 
as follows: 3 


Wuo’'s LopByInc Now? 


Postmaster General Donaldson’s announce. 
ment that he is cutting the residentia) mail 
deliveries to one a day as an economy move 
is the most feeble coverup attempted by the 
administration for many a day. 

It is estimated that the only savings yj 
be the salaries of 10,000 postal employees who 
will lose their jobs. Most of these are sup. 
stitutes. This is a peanut operation com. 
pared with the $140,000,000 annual savings 
that could be accomplished if the Hoover 
Commission’s recommendation for reorganiz. 
ing the Department were carried out, 


WHAT’S THE IDEA? 


Thus, suspicion that the move is a thinly 
veiled attempt to force Congress to agree to 
Donaldson's demand for a $600,000,000 a year 
increase in postal rates is well founded. The 
House has cut this request to $100,000,000 ang 
the Postmaster General has ordered the de- 
livery reduction in advance of the Senate 
action, 

Can it be that Donaldson figures the home 
owners and housewives will complain 50 
loudly over the reduced service that he'll get 
the increases he wants? Or is he attempting 
to convince the American public that govern- 
ment economy is just a pinchpenny aggra- 
vating scheme that’s not worth trying? 

If he had any such ideas he certainly hasn't 
fooled some Members of Congress. Hardly 
had the order been announced when Senator 
WILEY, Republican, of Wisconsin, said: 

“I urge my colleagues in the Senate and 
House of Representatives to take immediate 
action and request a withdrawal of the out- 
rageous order just issued by the Postmaster 
General curtailing mail deliveries to resi- 
dential sections and making other changes 
in postal rules. 

“I believe that there is a deep suspicion 
among the American people that this drastic 
Postmaster General edict has been timed 
with Congress’ review of the 1951 fiscal year 
budget—as a means of putting pressure on 
the Congress.” 


TAXPAYERS ARE TIRED 


“Fifty million tired taxpayers have been 
hit in the mail box by this ruling, and I, for 
one think it is disgusting because, from re- 
ports which I have received from my people, 
there is need for more mail service, rather 
than less mail service.” 

On the House side Representative Sap.ak, 
Republican, of Connecticut, also blasted the 
Donaldson order. 

“The Post Office Department’s curtailment 
of service is a slick maneuver that is in- 
tended to deceive the public into thinking 
that the Truman administration wants to 
save money,” SADLAK said. 

“Time after time, congressional commit- 
tees and outside engineering experts have 
recommended modernizing the Department's 
operations and have shown exactly how to do 
it while protecting the legitimate interests 
of the postal employees and the public. In- 
stead of putting these reforms into efiect, 
Mr. Donaldson is now busily engaged 12 
covering up his own failures.” 

Now that Donaldson’s petty political plan 
has been exposed in the House and Senate, 
the way is open for Congress to achieve some 
real economy in the Post Office Department 
by carrying out the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 


WIPE OUT POLITICS 


Legislation now pending would take poli- 
tics out of the Department’s administration 
by wiping out appointment of the 22,000 


postmasters on a patronage basis. They 








he selected under civil-service rules. 
ner pill provides for new budgeting, ac- 
wine and auditing systems. It is esti- 
. 4 that these reforms would result in 
-> the annual $500,000,000 post office 
in half, which is certainly a more 
y to approach the problem than 


D naldson’s picayune proposal, 
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Address of Gov. John S. Battle, of Vir- 
ginia, at Dedication of Patrick Henry 
School, Martinsville, Va. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. STANLEY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp. I include the following address of 
Hon. John S. Battle, Governor of Vir- 


I wish to express my appreciation to the 
citizens of Martinsville for the invitation to 
cipate in these ceremonies tonight ded- 
¢ g Patrick Henry School. 
It can be stated without qualification that 
t ne of the finest and most complete 
| buildings in Virginia. Of equal in- 
us citizens and taxpayers is the fact 
is one of the most reasonably priced 
roducts we have obtained in the school- 
building field in recent years. For a total 
t of $427,000 this community has obtained 
a building accommodating 660 pupils, con- 
taini 22 primary and elementary class- 
rooms, an auditorium seating 600, a library, 
cafeteria, and all other modern facilities 
needed for the comfort and proper training 
f young school pupils. 
I « ratulate Martinsville on this splen- 
1d n to its educational plant. I know 
> parents, as well as the pupils enrolled 
re, are immensely proud of this building 
i I think I can say on behalf of friends 
ion throughout the Commonwealth 
they also are pleased to Know that you 
joying the benefits of this structure. 
will recall the action of the recent 
assembly by which $45,000,000 was 
priated to assist in school building con. 
ion in Virginia. This enactment, which 
ly recommended, was in recognition 
nt need for enlarged and improved 
buildings in many sections of the 
Many localities, such as Martinsville, 


of crowded schoolrooms. Many 
have been unable to meet their needs 
thelr own resources and the funds ap- 
ted by the general assembly will 
1g into being equal educational op- 
ity for school pupils throughout Vir- 


ll recognize that school buildings 
» not make an education, but cer- 
they constitute an essential factor in 
ig an adequate educational program 
r children. With adequate buildings 
le, conscientious teaching staffs, Vir- 
will move forward with apologies to 
for the type of training it affords the 
1 girls who are to take their places 
nsible citizens in the future. 
+ am glad to report that necessary regu- 
governing the distribution of the 
000 available for school buildings 
' to July 1, 1951 have now been drafted 
“pproved, and the machinery has been 
motion to permit early grants to the 
localities which will be in need of 
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this aid. As I have stated on numerous 
occasions heretofore, the appropriation of 
this State fund should encourage the local- 
ities to exert their best effort to provide 
sufficient classroom and related facilities to 
overcome the shortages accruing from the war 
and postwar periods. I sincerely trust and 
believe that the localities will do their part 
to bring about a lasting solution of this 
problem. 

The executive and legislative departments, 
in recommending and adopting this pro- 
gram, have not sought to invade the field of 
local responsibility and local control. They 
have acted to meet a specific emergency and 
have clearly defined the nature of the emer- 
gency in order that the localities and public 
generally may fully understand that this in 
no sense constitutes a permanent policy 
adopted on the part of the State to take 
over school-building construction, which al- 
ways in Virginia has been regarded as pri- 
marily a local responsibility. 

The general assembly, at the session of 
1950, adopted as one of its primary goals a 
public school system second to none in the 
fundamentals of sound education. It took 
many steps to strengthen and improve 
our program of public education. In addi- 
tion to the $45,000,000 in grants for school 
buildings, it provided fo. transfer of $11,- 
000,000 from the sinking fund to the State 
literary fund in order to make this addi- 
tional amount available for loans to the lo- 
calities for school construction. This, inci- 
dentally, in no wise affected the status of 
Virginia as a debt-free State, which in effect 
it is. Prior to the new legislation, Virginia 
had sinking fund investments sufficient to 
pay off the State bonds when they mature. 
Under the recent change by the general 
assembly, the net effect is to allow this money 
to work for our public schools, pending the 
arrival of the time when these bonds, which 
are not now callable, mature and can be 
paid off. 

It is perhaps repetitious to recite the 
various other enactments by the recent gen- 
eral assembly pertaining to the public 
schools, but I find in my visits about the 
State that many people are unaware o;7 the 
tremendous increases voted for the opera- 
tion of the school system and what this 
means to the educational program. The 
general assembly appropriated approximately 
$78,000,000 for the next 2 years to the 
operation of our public school system, pri- 
marily teachers’ salaries and teacher retire- 
ment benefits. This is an increase of about 
$13,000,000 over the current 2 years and ts 
the largest increase approved by any previous 
session of the legislature. The $78,000,000 
is of course in addition to the $45,000,000 
appropriated for school buildings. 

The expansion of the State school fund 
will mean a minimum salary for properly cer- 
tified teachers of approximately $2,000 a year. 
We need look back to the salaries of only a 
few years ago to see what this means to the 
teaching personnel. Retirement allowances 
also have been substantially increased, and 
the program of teacher scholarships has 
been enlarged for the benefit of those who 
wish to enter the teaching profession, and 
those teachers who are endeavoring to com- 
plete their degree work. 

The general assembly also has given atten- 
tion to the program of instruction in order 
that no effort be spared to advance the cause 
of public education in Virginia. 

With the support of the citizens of Vir- 
ginia, which means the people of each local- 
ity and their governing boards, Virginia faces 
an era of unprecedented progress in public 
education. It often has been said that the 
teachers are the Key to any sound school pro- 
gram. I am in wholehearted accord with 
this view. I realize that neither buildings 
nor salaries accomplish in themselves the 
fundamental goal of developing young peo- 
ple who are prepared, upon reaching ma- 
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turity, to accept the responsibility of citizen- 
ship and discharge their obligations in a 
manner which will redound to the benefit of 
their communities, their State, and their 
country. 

This can be achieved only with the com- 
bined cooperation of teachers who are im- 
bued with the desire to make a tangible and 
worth while contribution to society, parents 
who are eager and ready to fulfill their obli- 
gations in the home; and public officials and 
citizens generally who are interested in see- 
ing their governmental services operate for 
the common good. I regard our teachers in 
Virginia as unexcelled. I am confident that 
they recognize and appreciate the effort 
which has been made by the Commonwealth 
and the localities to make their profession 
more attractive financially and to relieve, in- 
sofar as practicable within our budgetary re- 
sources, the concern that they naturally have 
regarding the time when they arrive at the 
termination of their active teaching careers. 
It is significant that the general assembly 
has appropriated well over half of all the 
money in its general fund—the money 
available for the general operations of the 
State government—to our public schools. 
This is indicative of the emphasis which your 
chosen representatives have placed upon 
education, despite the heavy demands of 
many other essential State services. 

Because of these great demands on all 
echelons of government for expanded services 
and new services, it is imperative that we 
administer with the utmost care the various 
activities which are the responsibility of the 
State and the localities. I am proud of the 
fact that Virginia has operated on the bal- 
anced-budget principle and is not confronted 
with the very grave problem of deficit financ- 
ing which is current elsewhere. Sound fi- 
nancial operations, in my judgment, are pre- 
requisites of good government, and I can 
assure the people of Virginia that it will be 
my purpose during the 4 years I exercise the 
prerogatives of governor to conscientiously 
abide by that principle. Our success as a 
State government in meeting the essential 
needs and in holding down expenditures will 
depend in a large measure upon the support 
of the taxpayers. We have not yet come to 
the point where government can operate for 
any length of time contrary to the wishes of 
those from whom it derives its authority, and 
maintain itself as an instrument of the peo- 
ple for the proper administration of their 
affairs. In other words, the policies of gov- 
ernment reflect the attitude and wishes of 
our citizenship. It is incumbent upon each 
of us, therefore, to register our desire for the 
continuation of sound government, if we are 
in sympathy with the idea of efficient public 
service and only those expenditures which 
are designed to meet necessary functions. 

It is interesting to note, as I have noted 
during some 20 years in the General Assembly 
of Virginia, the great demands made upon 
the public treasury for various projects and 
enterprises, without a voice being raised on 
the other side to question the necessity and 
propriety of our Government entering into 
such activities. Your representatives often- 
times are subjected to great pressure from 


reputable citizens for a particular appropria- 
tion, and are accorded no commendation or 
support if they opposed these measures in 
order to protect what they sincerely believe 
are the best interests of Virginia. 

I cannot forego this opportunity to men- 
tion these truths because I am convinced 
that the people of Virginia, as a whole, are 
deeply interested in continuing good govern- 


ment and in maintaining the basic American 
concept of free enterprise 

It is indeed a great pleasure and privilege 
to participate in these exercises tonight in 
connection with the dedication of Putrick 
Henry School. I know this building will 
serve a useful purpose for many years to 
come and that many future leaders in the 
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receive their elementary education. 

This fine building is but another evidence 
of the great ground swell of sentiment 
throughout Virginia in the cause of educa- 
tion. Our people realize that now, as never 
before, our children must be thoroughly 
trained along sound educational lines; that 
in this lex and highly competitive life, 
sound education is necessary for economic 
survival; withcut it our children cannot 
that measure of success in life to 
which they are entitled. I venture to assert 
that, before many years have passed, build- 
ings similar to this will be accessible to all 
the chiidren in the Commonwealth and will 
develop the type of citizens who have made 
Virginia the proud State it is today and who 
have made America the citadel of freedom 
and the beacon of opportunity for people 
throughout the world. 

This is our challenge—this our objective 
and our high privilege. 


attain 


The Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


CF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing interesting commentary on the 
present agricultural program which 
might well be thoughtfully considered 
by Members of Congress: 

APRIL 24, 1950. 
The Honorable F. R. CoupDErt, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have been study- 
ing the Farm Act of 1949, relative to the 
increasing cost of the farm program and its 
effect upon prices and the consumer. 

The general public imagines congressional 
committees for agriculture consider both 
farmer and consumer in a broad statesman- 
like manner bearing in mind that the former 
benefited and the latter suffered from farm 
legislation during the last 10 years. Last 
summer they believed the committees were 
arranging to modify price supports in their 
favor. 

It emerges, however, they and later the 
farm bloc, rushed through a dual-parity 
scheme, distorting the original concept of 
farm aid, and making other changes that 
have added to the program cost and to the 
consumer’s and taxpayer's plight. 

A farm program based upon deficit financ- 
ing must be unsound. Therefore, I urge that 
as a start, the following be motivated without 
delay: 

1. Insist upon withdrawal of the pro- 
vision that United States Department of 
Agriculture may use whichever period makes 
parity higher, the original 5-year period of 
1910-14, or the 10-year moving average, be- 
ginning with 1939-49. This was, I under- 
stand, imposed high-handedly against the 
judgment of some farm organizations and 
without the public having a chance to ap- 
preciate its significance. 

The level of price supports provided in the 
1949 act, as compared with actual farm prices 
during 1939-49 are actually above those aver- 
age prices to this extent: Cotton ranging from 
1 cent to 5 cents above the average price of 
cotton during these 10 wartime years, wheat 
from 15 cents to 45 cents above and corn 
up to 22 cents above. 


2. Revise the basic method of calculating 
parity in the index numbers of prices re- 
ceived by farmers to make allowance for the 
increased production per acre on farms and 
make sure when made that it is shifted sim- 
ilarly into that for the moving 10-year 
average. 

For example, the average yield of corn dur- 
ing the base period 1910-14 (which equals 
100 in the calculation) was 28 bushels per 
acre; during the last five years 1945-49 it was 
36. Wheat was 14.2 and 17 bushels per acre; 
oats 29.3 and 34, and the increase in cotton 
productivity was great. It can be seen, there- 
fore, that in modern times the farmer has 
much more to sell from the same land; con- 
sequently the index today should be pro- 
portionately lower than when calculated from 
1910-14 productivity. 

3. Insist upon a fair, reasonable, and real- 
istic revision of the components in. things 
the farmer buys, monthly. The higher the 
index numbers the higher parity ratio; 
conversely the more the farmer has to sell in 
relation to his 1910-14 production, the lower 
parity ratio should be. 

(a) Farmers hardly buy automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, building and fencing mate- 
rial on a monthly basis as the present calcu- 
lation implies. More likely the large farm 
cooperatives (who are farming mainly for the 
subsidies provided by the Government) re- 
place every 3 to 5 years and the small-scale 
units (where production according to United 
States Department of Agriculture is mainly 
for home use) probably not at all. 

(b) Revise the present list of food and 
feed ccmponents to modify its effect reason- 
ably. At present it includes, on a wide 
scale, byproducts of items included in the 
opposite index—prices received by farmers— 
such as food, flour, mill feeds, poultry feed, 
various animal feeds, and meals made from 
cottonseed, linseed, and soybeans. When this 
occurs freely the two indexes of prices re- 
ceived and prices paid, become dependent 
upon each other preventing flexible parity 
ratio. In recent years this ratio has barely 
moved from its high point. 


CONCLUSION 


The taxpayer feels every card has been 
stacked against him behind his back. I beg 
you to try to persuade the House Agriculture 
Committee to restudy the 1949 act objec- 
tively relative to its cost in a deficit budget. 
If it is impossible to have support prices 
lowered I suggest contesting energetically the 
composition of parity itself with the aim of 
revising as above. 

The long-term problem of exporting sur- 
plus farm products is aggravated by such 
legislation as the 1949 Farm Act. During 
last season, exports of wheat were 500,000,000 
bushels and 75 percent of that quantity was 
paid for with dollars furnished by the tax- 
payer. 

Of total cotton exports of 4,750,000 bales, 
60 percent was paid for with dollars furnished 
by the taxpayer. This season a larger per- 
centage of the exports is being paid for by 
the taxpayer and the higher the support level 
the larger the amount involved in “giving 
away” exports. Where is the net gain? 

In conclusion I draw your attention to cur- 
rent prices for both the 1950 and 1951 crops 
of cotton on the New York and New Orleans 
Exchanges. There the planter has the oppor- 
tunity to sell at over 31 cents a pound what- 
ever number of bales he estimates his land 
can produce this year and next, and without 
the necessity for support loans at the tax- 
payers cost. This is a great opportunity con- 
sidering the average price during the 5 years 
1935-39 was 8.37 cents a pound. 

The object behind this letter is purely con- 
structive, and I hope you will place its con- 
tents before any Congressman on the com- 
mittee who will fight for the taxpayer, the 
consumer, and the economic integrity of 
America. 

Respectfully yours. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVzS 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in. 
clude the following editorial from the 
Ogdensburg Journal in opposition to the 
stand of the Rochester Times-Union 
urging deferment of the undertaking of 
the great St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project: 


ROCHESTER PAPER ASKS SEAWAY DELay 4s 
EcoNOMY MOovE 


The Rochester Times-Union has long been 
a strong advocate of the St. Lawrence seg. 
way and power development. This week it 
urged deferment of the undertaking for reg. 
sons of economy. 

The Times-Union has been conducting q 
vigorous campaign for Government econ- 
omy. The newspaper has decried the co- 
lossal cost of Government and the ever. 
increasing Federal deficits with their ominous 
possibilities. The Times-Union has received 
a vote of confidence from its readers in this 
campaign to cut down Government expenses, 
as many thousands have filled out coupons 
appearing in the newspaper asking for re- 
duced expenses in Washington and mailed 
these in to their Congressmen and Senators, 

The Times-Union apparently doesn’t real- 
ize that the St. Lawrence project will pay 
its own way. If power is developed alone, 
as proposed by Governor Dewey, and the 
New York State Power Authority, the Prov- 
ince of Ontario and the Ontario Hydroelec- 
tric Commission, the cost would be in the 
neighborhood of $450,000,000. This entire 
cost would be financed from sale of the elec- 
tricity, and it would not cost the taxpayers 
a penny. 

If the dual navigation and power projects 
are developed as President Truman wants, 
the entire cost of the power part of the proj- 
ect will still be self-liquidating. The part 
charged to navigation would be paid for by 
toll charges on ships using the canals. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Sawyer told the House 
Public Works Committee this week “it 1s 
my opinion that the seaway will, within 4 
very short time after its completion, handle 
a huge volume of traffic and the tolls from 
this traffic will be more than adequate to 
amortize the cost of the navigation facill- 
ties.” 

Staff members of the Department of Com- 
merce and United States Army engineers 
have studied the question of Seaway traffic 
for many years. These studies indicate po- 
tential traffic for the seaway ranging from 
57,000,000 to 84,000,000 tons. At the toll 
charges suggested, revenue derived from the 
traffic would range roughly from $37,000,000 
to $49,000,000 a year. 

Estimates of traffic developed by govern- 
mental and private agencies interested in 
the seaway indicate that it will be self- 
liquidating by a very large margin. In fact 
the seaway will be self-liquidating if a little 
more than a half of the traffic which the 
Government anticipates should actually ma- 
terialize. 

On the basis of present costs annual 
charges required to pay for maintenance eX- 
penses, pay interest at 214 percent, and vo 
amortize the investment in approximately 
53 years, are in the neighborhood of $19,- 
000,000. The Department of Commerce and 
Army engineers minimum estimate of toll 
revenue of some $36,000,000 a year is nearly 
twice the anticipated annual maintenance 








tization expenses, and its maximum 
‘is more than 2% times the annual 
charges which must be met if the project 
is to be liquidated. 

The tremendous demand for low-cost iron 

ore from the Great Lakes region and the 
availability of low-cost transportation of that 
ore to be shipped from Labrador and Vene- 
guela on construction of the seaway will 
sone insure a volume of traffic which will 
erly pay the costs of the project. With 
the inclusion of domestic American traffic, 
and Canadian import and export traffic, 
economists who have long studied the seaway 
obiectively are convinced that toll revenues 
will probably reach $50,000,000 a year very 
quickly. Only $19,000,000 a year income from 
navigation tolls is necessary to liquidate the 
project. 
, The sums of $500,000,000 for power alone 
or $800,000,000 for the dual project are sub- 
stantial sums we can all agree. In compari- 
son with sums expended for other public pur- 
poses, however, they shrink to relatively 
modest proportions. AS against $800,000,000 
to complete the dual purpose project, we 
have been spending upwards of $4,000,000,000 
a year for economic aid to other nations, 
and about $1,500,000,000 a year to support 
the prices of agricultural products. 


and amo 
estimate 


In light of our continuing commitments 
on such a scale for the purposes of interna- 
tional rehabilitation and domestic economic 
support, the expenditure of $800,000,000 to 


render useful a magnificent natural resource, 
one whose utilization can well serve our na- 
tional security, is modest indeed. Most im- 
portant of all to those who very rightly ask 
for Government economy, the St. Lawrence 
seaway Will pay its own way, be self-liquidat- 
ing. It will give this country a great natural 
resource by opening the Great Lakes to the 
seas and in making avatlable the greatest 
source of cheap hydroelectric power on the 
North American Continent. In our opinion 
it is false economy indeed to ask deferment 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. The seaway will 
more than pay for itself. 





Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Postman Rings Once,” from 
the Sherman Democrat, Sherman, Tex.; 
and also, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in that connec- 
tion a letter to the editor of that news- 
paper, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

POSTMAN RINGS ONCE 

one read of Postmaster General Don- 
n's order reducing the number of deliv- 
S without awakening to sudden realiza- 
that things in Washington must be 
Worse than the public has been led to believe. 

ithe ugh postal rates have been raised re- 
Peatedly and the Department is now doing 
§ | times its prewar volume of business, 
a ‘S Costing $1,700,000,000 to run the she- 
‘his year, which, it is estimated, will 
k 000,000 more than receipts. The 
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Postmaster General has asked further dras- 
tic increases in rates which Congress is loath 
to approve. 

The drastic curtailment in the postal serv- 
ice ordered by the head of the Pyustal Depart- 
ment is its own testimonal to bureaucratic 
incompetence. ‘che Governntent can no 
longer get the mail to the people, except on 
a gigantic RFD basis, although it is tossing 
billions to Europe, spending hundreds of mil- 
lions on dam-building projects, and many 
more billions to buy up butter, wheat, etc., 
that it doesn’t want In the hope the sellers 
will vote right at the next election. 

How the Post Office Department will save 
money by delivering the same volume of mail 
in a single delivery, instead of two or three 
deliveries, daily and by keeping the former 
number of employees on the pay roll, is 
something hard to explain. 

A cut in mail deliveries at this time helps 
put a rein on the free flow of commerce. 
The action is inimical to the American 
philosophy of the distribution of goods and 
services in that it offers less service for 
more money. Now that the postman will 
be ringing once instead of twice in residen- 
tial areas, perhaps more attention will be 
focused on the main problem plaguing the 
whole Federal Government. 


Why P. O.? 
To the News: 

What’s wrong with our Congress and Pres- 
ident? Cutting down on the post office. Of 
all the departments in our Government, the 
post office gives more efficient service than 
any other department. Why cut the depart- 
ment that does more for the public? 

Every taxpayer should protest this cut. 

LONNIE F. ROBERTS. 

DENISON, TEX. 





The President’s Address at Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, at the 
request of the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manongy], I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered yesterday by the President of the 
United States at Cheyenne, in the Sen- 
ator’s State. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


It is a real pleasure to be back here in 
Cheyenne. 

The last time I was here, in June of 1948, 
you gave me a very fine hat—which I still 
have. And you most kindly invited me to 
come back for your famous Frontier Days 
celebration. 

Some day I'd like to come back during 
Frontier Days. I have been hearing about 
your celebration for many, many years. But 
my schedule never seems to come out fust 
right for that purpose. 

Nevertheless, the spirit of the frontier is 
exactly what I want to talk about today. 

Some people believe that the American 
frontier vanished forever when the forty- 
eighth State came into the Union. 
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That is nonsense. These are still frontier 
days. 

This Nation has never stopped growing 
in wealth and strength. It has never 
stopped finding new horizons of invention, of 
technology, and of production. It has 
never stopped blazing trails in finding better 
ways to use our resources for the well-being 
of all the people. These are today’s 
frontiers. 

And today’s frontiers call for the same 
pioneering vision, the same resourcefulness, 
the same courage that were displayed by the 
men and women who challenged our geo- 
graphical frontiers a century ago. 

We proved in war that we have lost none 
of our strength and courage. We are prov- 
ing again, since the war, that this coun- 
try still moves boldly toward the future. 
Our peacetime production and our standards 
of living are moving toward new high levels. 
And we are thinking and planning for steady 
development and improvement. 

Our watchword is not “holding our own.” 

Our watchwords are “growth,” “expan- 
sion,” and “progress.” 

This is because there are now, as there 
have always been, more Americans who look 
ahead toward the broad horizon than look 
backward toward times and places left 
behind. 

A steady growth in the standards of living 
of the American people is a goal well within 
our ability to attain. There are still some 
who look upon the goal of an ever-expanc- 
ing economy as a pipe dream. They still 
believe in the inevitability of boom and bust. 

They are among those living in the past. 
This country used to have a boom-and-bust 
economy. You can think back a little over 
20 years and recall when the last big bust 
took place. 

But that disaster taught this country a 
great lesson. We learned from that experi- 
ence that we cannot leave the forces of a 
huge and complicated economy to take care 
of themselves. We learned then that the 
people had to use their Government as a 
means of mobilizing the resources of the 
whole country to restore the economy and 
start it moving upward again. 

That same lesson about the role of Govern- 
ment still applies today. The people, using 
their Government as an agent, found the 
means to lick the depression. Now we are 
employing the same means of well-designed 
Government programs to help strengthen and 
steadily expand the national economy. 

Earlier today, at Casper, I talked about one 
kind of governmental activity by which we 
are creating new frontiers of opportunity 
every month and every year. This is the con- 
servation and full use of our natural re- 
sources. 

The opportunities that can be created 
through the development of our natural re- 
sources are immeasurable. Our rivers, our 
soil, our forests, and our minerals can form 
the physical base for a steady expansion of 
real incomes and living standards, if they 
are developed and used the right way. 

This afternoon, I want to talk about an- 
other kind of activity through which we can 
create new frontiers of opportunity. 

This is the program to stimulate and 
strengthen small business which I recom- 
mended to the Congress last week. 

Small and independent businesses are im- 
portant to the growth of the economy. They 
are a constant source of new ideas. They 
are a constant source of new jobs. 

New businesses are also important to the 
health of the economy. In their effort to 
grow by serving consumers better, they pro- 
vide the vigorous competition which is the 
heart of our private-enterprise system. 

Every one of you knows somebody who has 
had a new idea and has built it into a busi- 
ness. He has not only made money, but his 
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business has also provided jobs and income 
for the whole community in which he lives. 

Our country has been made great by the 
boldness, the daring, and the inventive 
genius of men like that. Our Nation would 
suffer a slow decay if men with ideas did not 
have every opportunity to build new busi- 
nesses and create new wealth. 

The task of economic expansion requires 
using all the resources of this great Nation. 
Of the nearly 4,000,000 business concerns in 
our country, more than 90 percent are usually 
classified as small. These small concerns pro- 
vide jobs for over 20,000,000 people—roughly 
half of private, nonfarm employment. If 
we are to have an expanding economy, small 
business must provide its share of the addi- 
tional jobs needed. In doing so, it will not 
only create new payrolls for workers; it will 
enlarge markets generally for other 
businessmen and farmers. 

We need big business in this country as 
well as small business, of course. We all 
benefit from the tremendous output at low 
cost of large, efficient enterprises. But the 
stimulus of new and vigorous competitors 
is necessary to keep old enterprises efficient, 
and to bring the greatest benefit to con- 
sumers and the public. 

Since the passage of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act 60 years ago, we have sought to keep 
monopoly from stifling the growth of new 
business. The effectiveness of the antitrust 
laws has varied over the years with changes 
in our national administration, Right now, 
the antitrust laws are being enforced as 
actively as at any time in history. But at 
their v2ry best, they are only a limited and 
negative approach. 

We will keep on using the antitrust laws 
and will enforce them vigorously. 

But we must supplement that approach— 
and we must act soon—with measures which 
will challerge the power of monopoly, not 
in the courts but in the market place. The 
force of vigorous, etiective competition is 
the best way to prevent monopoly. If the 
man with new ideas has a fair chance to put 
his product on the market, the buyer will 
do she rest. We must, therefore, take meas- 
ures to assist the man with new ideas, the 
small enterpriser, as he starts out to chal- 
lenge large, powerful, and established com- 
petitors. 

The recommendations I have made to the 
Congress rest upon three simple principles. 
These are that the small business man needs 
long-term credit; he needs venture capital; 
and he needs technical assistance. 

These things are needed so that the in- 
dependent businessman can do more for 
himself They do not involve Government 
controls. They will cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment very little. 

What they will do is to give the man who 
wants to be his own boss a better chance to 
use his own initic tive and energy. 

In the field of credit, I propose that we 
should insure bank loans to small businesses, 
such as drug stores, filling stations, and re- 
tail stores. The local banks would decide 
whether or not to make the loan in each case 
and would share some of the risk. But on 
the major part of the loan the bank would 
be insured against loss. This means that 
banks will be able to make safely, good loans 
which they now find too risky. 

Thus, bankers would be able to give greater 
consideration to the human element in de- 
ciding whether or not to help a home-town 
businessman pull through a tight period. 
They wouldn’t have to be quite so hard- 
boiled in demanding gilt-edged collateral. 

fou know, a lot of people say, when they 

ut what kind of collateral they have 
up for a loan at the bank, that if 
had that kind of collateral they wouldn't 
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I don’t think 
ause they are 


bankers act like that 
mean, It’s because 


they have to be careful. This insurance 
would make it possible for them to do what 
they would like to have been doing all the 
time. 

This proposal is similar to the insurance 
that has been provided for years under title I 
of the National Housing Act for home im- 
srovement loans. In that case it has helped 
the banks, helped the home owners, and the 
Government Pas made money from it. I 
think it will work just as well for small- 
business loans, 

Furthermore, I propose that special invest- 
ment companies be set up to make venture 
capital and long-term loans available to help 
small businesses expand when they have 
proved their ability. This would provide a 
way to pool the savings of people who can- 
not individually make such investments, 
but who can, through investment companies, 
put them to work in growing businesses. 

This proposal is generally the same as that 
incorporated in a bill introduced several 
months ago by your fellow townsman, and 
my good friend, Senator Jor O’MAHONEY. 

In addition, I propose that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation be given 
broader authority to handle cases which 
offer a good chance of success but cannot 
obtain private financing on reasonable terms. 

These credit proposals are designed to 
make banks and other private sources of 
funds more effective in meeting the needs 
of small and growing businesses. They have 
been proposed by bankers and other pri- 
vate citizens who understand the problems 
of the small-business man. I hope the Con- 
gress will soon enact them. 

In the field of technical assistance, small- 
business men are often at a serious disad- 
vantage. They cannot afford specialists on 
their payrolls to keep up with the latest de- 
velopments in accounting and management. 
They find it difficult to learn about the latest 
research developments that affect their busi- 
ness. 

Under these circumstances, I propose that 
the Department of Commerce should expand 
the work it now does in providing technical 
and research assistance to small business. 
Thus we would provide independent busi- 
nessmen with the same kind. of research 
assistance and skilled advice which we have 
provided successfully to farmers for many 
years. 

At the same time, I propose that we should 
make the Department of Commerce the cen- 
tral Government agency for small business, 
as well as other business, just as the De- 
partment of Agriculture is the central agen- 
cy for farm activities. This would mean that 
the independent businessman could go to 
one place and obtain the advice and services 
he needs. 

These proposals to help small business to 
obtain credit, risk capital, and technical as- 
sistance should do much to increase ef- 
fective competition. They should result in 
more independent enterprises, striving more 
effectively to provide goods and services the 
people need. As such, I believe these pro- 
posals will contribute to the strength and 
stable growth of the country. 

I suppose it is inevitable that this small- 
business program will meet with determined 
opposition, Those who fear the rise of new 
competitors will not be slow in imagining 
danger to their privileged positions. They 
will hide their selfish alarm by attacking 
what they like to call government interfer- 
ence with the economic system. 

But the Government is only an instru- 
ment in the hands of the people, an instru- 
ment we use to help maintain a free, com- 
petitive, and expanding economy. That is 
the kind of economy all of us want. 

More abundance for everyone, without the 
dismal cycle of boom-and-bust, is some- 
thing that this Nation can have, and some- 
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thing we must have. To bring it about qe. 
mands dynamic private enterprise, ang it 
demands dynamic government. 

All of us, working together, can build q 
strong and prosperous America. And keep. 
ing our own Nation prosperous and strong 
is the best assurance that our struggle {o; 
prosperity, peace, and freedom in the world 
will end in victory. 


Effect of Imports on Employment in the 
Glass Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker. 1 
herewith present for the consideration 
of the Members of Congress a very fine 
statement on the effect of imports on 
employment in the American hand- 
made glass industry by Mr. Carl W. Gust- 
key, president of the Imperial Glass 
Corp., Bellaire, Ohio, which is one of 
the important industries in the city of 
Bellaire in my district. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted against the re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements because there 
was no provision in that law for protec- 
tion of American industry from compe- 
tition from slave labor from behind the 
iron curtain. If the policy of the State 
Department is to he that of putting 
American industries out of business by 
allowing cheap importations from Com- 
munist countries, then certainly the 
Congress should take some action to take 
this power from the State. Department. 
STATEMENT ON EFFECT OF IMPORTS ON EMPLOY- 

MENT IN THE AMERICAN HAND-MADE GLass 

INDUSTRY BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LAsor, Hov 

OF REPRESENTATIVES, CONGRESS 

UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON, D. C 
(By C. W. Gustkey, member executive com- 

mittee, National Labor-Management 

Council on Foreign Trade; president, Im- 

perial Glass Corp., Bellaire, Ohio, United 

States of America; chairman, board of gov- 

ernors, American Glassware Association 

and chairman of its foreign trade commit- 
tee; treasurer, Glass Crafts of America, 

May 6, 1950) 
PREFACE—-SUMMARY—EFFECT OF 

GLASS IMPORTATIONS ON AMERICAN 

EARNERS 


The management of the American hand- 
made glassware companies directly, normal- 
ly employing about 15,000 union glass fac- 
tory workers claim herein and offer factua: 
data to support their contentions, that— 

1. Imported glassware in 1949 caused these 
American workmen to lose $4,000,000 in 
wages, compared to their actual total earn- 
ings of about $20,000,000. 

2. Importations are to blame for these 
American workmen at present finding only 
about 50 percent of 1949 employment 
Their 1950 total earnings, based on irst 
months of 1950 already passed, will ! 
ceed $9,000,000. Wage losses in 1950 
importations may total as much a: 
000,000. 

3. Unless such importations are p! 
prohibited, within 12 months this l! 
its worth-while employment, and p! 


HAND-MADE 
WAGE 








d economic contributions will be 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear be- 
‘ rateful for your invitation to be 
a representative of America’s oldest 

s*hich commenced in the year 1608 

inland, opposite Jamestown Island, 
t , Colony. Since that year, the or- 
jy expansion of the manufacturing of 
merit assware has developed with the 





vrse of our continental and industrial 

vress through New England, into the 
mitteburgh area and throughout the upper 
tri-t tate and Ohio River industrial area un- 


today pretty generally spread over 
rety of our Nation. 











The « pany which I head for a liveli- 
hood, the Imperial Glass Corp., is located 
in Bellaire, Ohio, and began operations in 
1904, Our employment for some 35 years 
has averaged in the constant vicinity of 650 
skil ple. As chairman of the board of 
governors of the American Glassware Asso- 
ciation, I speak for approximately 85 per- 
cent of the manufacturers engaged in this 
industry throughout all our United States, 
excluding, of course, structural, architec- 

t, container, laboratory, and scien- 
tific glassware. I am fearful that I lack suf- 
ficient ability to properly discharge the great 
responsibility that rests upon my shoulders 
in appearing before you as the spokesman 


for this important segment of our Ameri- 
can economy, but I will do my best and 
shall attempt to be brief, factual, and logi- 
cal, in the hope that I will not alone present 
a story that will convince you in the course 
of logic and reason, but that you will find it 
entering your hearts, and that your minds 
will be receptive to a complete understand- 
ing of, and sympathy for, the tremendous 
problem facing our industry these current 
d 


There are over 13,000 skilled persons nor- 





mally and directly employed in the Ameri- 
can handmade glass industry; but, includ- 
ing all office, sales, management, and the 
employment of various miscellaneous small 


plants of which there are no factual records 

iilable to me at the moment in the classi- 
fed glassware industry directory, it would 
be safe to estimate that as of today we em- 


ploy a total in excess of 15,000 persons. 

We in the American handmade glass in- 
dustry are of the opinion that approximately 
38,000 people find indirect but full and re- 
sultant employment in the wholesale and 

bution and sales of our products. 
This total, I point out to you, as I recall 
that we claim there are in excess of 15,000 
Girectly employed in the production of our 
ware So please assume that our industry 


gives total employment, normally, (directly 
and indirectly) to at least 53,000 persons 


which fely and conservatively represents 
total me for about 200,000 American citi- 
zens (approximately 4 to a family). I re- 


call your attention to exhibit I, 
) this statement, showing in de- 
ation of the principal factories 
American handmade glassware 
who are cutting and decorating 
ict hese plants are principally 
California, Nlinois, Indiana, Ken- 
ryland, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
nia, and West Virginia. In this ex- 
sive you the approximate normal 
ent in each of these plants and to- 
r enterprises in the various States. 
) say, for the moment, as example, 
Indiana we have a normal employ- 
475; in Ohio approximately 2,500; 
vania about 1,500; in West Vir- 
it 4,500, ete. 
percentage of these plants are lo- 


+ 


. mall communities of less than 
bitants. I have starred the fac- 

(on the exhibit to which I 

dy called your attention) where 
piat are located in communities of less 
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than 20,000 persons. Many of these small 
communities would become ghost towns 
if the glass plants and decorating companies 
quit business or were forced out of the eco- 
nomic picture. The merchants, service in- 
dustries, and professional people are in many 
instances supported almost entirely by wage 
payments from glass factory workers. In 
some of the larger placcs, severe depression 
has and would again result if the glass fac- 
tories closed down. Most of these workers 
own their own homes in these communities 
and for them to seek employment elsewhere 
would result in severe financial loss, family 
disruption, and social displacement from 
which they probably would never recover. 
For example, I would like to inform you that 
78 percent of the workers in my own com- 
pany own their own homes, and that our 
weekly normal payroll of about $36,000 to 
$40,000 is by far the largest weekly payroll 
in our community of Bellaire, Ohio, of ap- 
proximately 15,000 population. 

The important raw materials and the con- 
servatively estimated annual consumption 
in the manufacturing processes of our prod- 
uct can be summarized as follows: 












| 
eh Estimated 
eae titics | Value, de- 
oe Ce 
OO | — 
Tons 
Sodium carbonate...........-..-- 18, 000 $511, 000 
COE. Sicirtiicniaiits<ameesin 60, 000 362, 000 
Lead derivatives.............-.-- 10,000 | 2,850, 000 
ne oi ee 10,000 | 1, 636, 000 
Limestone__......--- ; 10, 000 | 84, 000 
Various high-priced chemicals 
and coloring oxides..........- 1,000 | 2,120, 000 
Special refractories. - ._- 6,000 | 1, 188, 000 
Cartons and packing materials-_|......-- _| 8, 000, 000 
Gas, coal, oil, and electricity....|-...-.....-] 2, 000, 000 
TACO. ccnssiencgenanseh para mvinagecnn | 13, 751, 000 


| 





And we must not forget that this American 
craft industry we are discussing annually 
expends in excess of $750,000 for national 
advertising of products to consumers in 
American national magazines and for print- 
ing catalogs, selling aids such as counter- 
cards, display pieces, and like assistance for 
consumer selling by retailers everywhere. 
This expenditure to an important extent, 
can be translated into substantial earnings 
by American labor, for we are all familiar 
with the high labor costs involving the 
printed arts. 

We will further say that these raw mate- 
rials and supplies come largely from the 
central West as that is the location of most 
of the glass plants and the suppliers have 
naturally and properly so, from an economic 
standpoint, attempted to serve this industry 
from the same geographical location in 
which the consuming factories are lo- 
cated. It is impossible for me to give you 
an estimate of the number of people em- 
ployed in these supply industries; for our 
hand-made glass producers, as a part of the 
general glassware industry of America, take 
only a portion of the output from these sup- 
ply producers of these chemicals, sand, min- 
erals, refractories, cartons, packing mate- 
rials, and fuel. What percentage of the total 
produced, we in our industry consume, is a 
figure I cannot sugggest to you with any 
truthfulness or even near accuracy. But, 
gentlemen, you must agree that the quanti- 
ties listed and their implied values are sub- 
stantial and important and represent valu- 
able national employment. 

In addition to the just-mentioned values, 
we estimate that the manufacturing of 
Ame.ican hand-made glass, from raw mate- 
rials to finished product, embodies the usage 
of about 15,000 railroad cars per year and 
we submit that when we had this estimated 
traffic (or transportation load) check a few 
days ago by an Official of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co., it was adequately and 
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sufficiently developed that our estimate was 
conservative. 

Gentlemen, our industry in 1948 produced, 
successfully merchandised, and sold approxi- 
mately $35,000,000 worth of hand-made glass- 
ware. This was about 9914 percent absorbed 
by the American retail market, as there is 
absolutely no opportunity for us to export 
merchandise, never has been in the last 2 
years, and we do not see any opportunity 
currently or in the foreseeable future, ex- 
cepting in almost negligible amounts to 
Canada. In 1949, our industry produced and 
sold about $30,700,000 worth of merchandise. 
Note the decline of nearly $5,000,000. These 
figures I quote were released as of April 28, 
1950, by the United States Bureau of Census 
of the Department of Commerce, in their 
publication Facts for Industry. In both 
these years, my own company produced and 
sold approximately 10 percent of these an- 
nual total figures. I'm getting personal 
again for intended and related reason. 

Imported glassware sold in the United 
States in 1949 had a market value at Ameri- 
can factory-price level of approximately $6,- 
000,000. In 1948, the similar total volume 
was $1,000,000 smaller than in 1949. Note 
the increase; from nothing at end of war 
to a gigantic current value. This gives you 
some little indication of the trend and the 
dollar value of imported glassware competi- 
tive to our own product. I have attached 
two exhibits dealing with import quantities, 
sources, and trends. One, entitled “Ameri- 
can Glassware Association Analysis, 1949-1948 
Imports of Glassware Most Generally Pro- 
duced by Members of the Association Show- 
ing Dollar Totals and the Principal Export- 
ing Countries” dated March 24, 1950. An- 
other, the “American Glassware Association 
Summary of Annual Imports (past 5 years) 
of Glassware Most Generally Produced by 
Members Showing Dollar Totals and Prin- 
cipal Exporting Countries” dated March 30, 
1950. This latter exhibit shows the trend 
of importations by countries, 1945 to 1949, 
inclusive. 

The 1949 analysis and exhibit I have re- 
ferred to as being dated March 24 shows 1948 
and 1949 totals of importations by classifica- 
tions of merchandise and by countries of 
origin. Both of these exhibits are based upon 
United States Department of Commerce 
figures. General increases are evident in 
nearly all instances. 

Our own occupational forces in Germany 
and Japan are admittedly and directly com- 
peting with us in our own American markets, 
with our own American tax money as their 
means, and without hesitation and un- 
ashamedly they tell us in detail of their 
plans for extension of the hand-glass pro- 
ductive capacity in Japan and in occupied 
Germany to far in excess of prewar levels 
and ability. 

Now, gentlemen, if you will allow me 
please, I would again like to become personal 
and put these import figures on the level of 
my own company, the Imperial Glass Corp 
I have stated to you that we produce ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the domestic pro- 
duction of American handmade glassware 
Had there not been $5,000,000 of competitive 
importations in 1948, our gross business 
would have been increased by $500,000 and 
in 1949 by $600,000 if foreign glass totaling 
$6,000,000 at the American factory level had 
not been with us. In other words, last year 
we would have had $50,000 of business each 
month that we did not enjoy and our em- 
ployees at Imperial would have had 390,000 


payroll dollars they did not get (about $630 
per wage earner on our payroll). Last year 
our business was off from expectations by 
approximately this $€00,000. This amount of 


gross business represented the difference be- 
tween a profit and a loss in our operation 
and the current result as of the moment fs, 
in our individual f ry, that we are operat- 


ing at about 30 percent of capacity. We have 
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no immediate hopes of a betterment of this 
situation. 

For the last 2 years the most important 
retail buyers in America have been visiting 
Europe and other foreign countries to pur- 
chase glassware and spend their buying 
appropriations at the attractive, foreign give- 
away prices based upon the dreadfully low 
foreign labor rates. I'll have more to say 
about this trend in purchasing by retail 
buyers a little later on in my presentation. 

Let’s talk for a moment now about the 
comparative wage rates we in the American 
hand-made glass industry pay in comparison 
to the rates being paid by our foreign com- 
petitors. Exhibit®III, which is attached, will 
point out some relative wage schedules in 
foreign countries. We have recently been 
told by the United States Army that new 
wage rates in the Japanese hand-made glass 
industry, which are considered there to be 
very high, are approximately 40 cents an 
hour, average, for skilled workers, including 
all fringe payments, such as pensions, resi- 
dential fuel, house rental allowances, and 
long severance pay; while in the United 
States, the current average is at least $1.75 
per hour for the same skilled workers, not 
including any extras such as guaranteed 
turn pay, overtime, vacations, social security, 
insurance contributions, pensions, house al- 
lowances, residential fuel provisions, liberal 
severance, et cetera. 

The wage exhibit I am now referring to, 
No. III, deals principally with rates paid in 
the hand-glass industry in socialistic Eng- 
land, Germany, and Communist Czechoslo- 
vakia. These earnings figures are based on 
United States Department of Commerce re- 
ports from our American embassies in these 
three countries. The average hourly male 
rate in the glass industry in England in June 
of last year was 444, cents; Germany, 451% 
cents; the average hourly rate of both men 
and women in Czechoslovakia in the hand- 
made glass industry was 36 cents. We are 
comparing these foreign, competitive hourly 
rates to the hourly rate of $1.75 currently 
paid in our United States incustry in support 
of our American way-of-life. What a 
destructive contrast. 

The amazingly low wages paid in these 
three countries—prior to deflation of cur- 
rencies—as recorded in my exhibit III shows 
the difficulties which manufacturers of hand- 
made glassware in the United States have to 
overcome in order to maintain a fair share 
of our own American domestic market. When 
it is realized that approximately 65 percent 
of the cost of our domestic finished product 
is labor, it can be readily seen that with Eu- 
ropean wages averaging fully two-thirds less 
than our American wages there is little 
chance of meeting the low-priced European 
competition based on these ridiculously low 
wage scales. This is conclusive evidence that 
foreign nations need not be favored any more 
by our Government cutting tariffs, for they 
already have such an immeasurable advan- 
tage in their very, very low labor costs. In 
fact, their costs indicate they can well afford 
to be faced with duties entirely sufficient to 
give American preducers a fair break, and 
still have us at great handicap. Why the two 
great American parent unions, the American 
Federation of Labor and the CIO, continue to 
back the present United States trade policy, 
with no restrictions in it for safeguarding 
their members who are engaged in the pro- 
cuction of glass, pottery, lace, gloves, and 
many other American craft-produced items, 
Ss a mystery to those of us laboring in their 
vehalf. To encourage the sale of imports in 
l country, as the present Federal admin- 
now doing, gives support to main- 
ning low wage scales in Europe and will 
eventually lead to tearing down the wage 
cales in this country and bankruptcy of the 
industries which must compete with ruinous 
European import prices 

B ch action, encouragement is also lent 

actual, currently existent condition 
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where American manufacturers of these com- 
petitive products cannot further raise wages, 
provide pensions, finance adequate holidays, 
vacations. sick benefits, and insurance, let 
alone break even and keep their heads above 
water. The only inevitable result and in- 
dustrial relief from today’s situation is an 
immediate and extensive reduction in the 
American rate of pay and wages, and, before 
too long, the absolute disappearance of em- 
ployment in the proud, three-and-a-half- 
century old, skilled trade known as the 
makers of American hand-crafted glassware. 

While we American manufacturers claim, 
and we believe impartial authority would 
admit, that we have higher quality than the 
imported article, we admit that to the ulti- 
mate consumer there is an apparent higher 
quality in imports because of the false but 
alleged romanticism of foreign source and 
of the ridiculously low retail prices which 
come about because of the serious low wage 
advantage. There are no shortages in our 
American hand-made-glass industry as to 
capacity or as to ability. Factories that exist 
in this country can produce all the hand- 
made glassware all of North America can ab- 
sorb, and in so doing we can offer steady em- 
ployment, increasing employment, and the 
security that modern wage earners demand. 
At even cost, up to and at the retail level, the 
American industry will out-design, out-sell, 
out-service, and out-perform the imported 
sources and the imported product. 

At the end of this statement I attach 
another and concluding exhibit which we in 
the industry believe to be a true condensa- 
tion and summary of the glassware classifica- 
tions and tariff discussions which will take 
place in Torquay, England, beginning Sep- 
tember 28, 1950. Many, many of our im- 
portant articles of manufacture are on the 
docket for consideration at this conference. 
It appears that we are once again just as 
certain as winter becomes spring and sum- 
mer becomes fall to suffer further in interna- 
tional negotiations. We also attach a cumu- 
lative list of tariff-duty changes on glass- 
ware articles and we asterisk the items which 
are publicly and officially declared to be on 
the Torquay list. We submit to you that if 
we suffer further tariff cuts and damage our 
industry is a gone goose. Yea, we further 
submit, in all sincerity and emphatically, 
that all relief possible under so-called escape 
clauses now in existence will not alter the 
situation. 

May I now extemporize from my prepared 
statement for a brief moment. First, I have 
here some glass samples I want to submit to 
you. Second, I have current and most re- 
cent information from major American pro- 
ducers of hand-made glassware I would like 
to submit to you informally. On both sub- 
jects—(1) these samples and (2) this cur- 
rent operating information which has just 
today come into my hands—I would like the 
privilege of promptly preparing a supple- 
mental statement so as to make these two 
matters a permanent part of the record. I 
would like, with your permission, to proceed 
quickly and informally to cover these mat- 
ters.and then to return to my brief for final 
concluding thoughts. 

Submission of foreign samples priced and 
domestic comparisons. 

Ads on imported glass by prominent Amer- 
ican retailers and trends of domestic pur- 
chases by those same firms. 

Various individual current factory operat- 
ing facts in our American industry. 

We feel the effect of this disastrous, dis- 
couraging, and unfair competition from for- 
eign-source merchandise throughout our en- 
tire field of production. We feel it pretty 
generally geographically. There was a time 
when the competition from imported mer- 
chandise was confined to the great metro- 
politan retail markets such as New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, This is not the case 
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since the last war. The importers anq {,,. 
eign manufacturers have studied our Amor. 
ican merchandising methods and our gis. 
tribution methods (at the suggestion of and 
with the aid of our own governmental agen. 
cies) and have publicly announced the 
plans to compete with us in their own and 
our American trade journals and in the; 
propaganda to prospective consumers here 

in America. They have sales organizations 

today in our Nation which cover all of oy; 

48 States and our entire market. They hays 

regional sales campaign offices in the South, 

the Southwest, the Midwest, the far Wes: 

the Northwest, and thé} are reaching { 

every dollar they can secure from the Amer. 

ican consumer. 

The average worker in the hand-made 
glassware industry of America is highly 
skilled. He is considerably over 50 years of 
age. Well over half of our active workers 
must of necessity serve long apprenticeships: 
for instance, 4 years to become a glass blower, 
And many of our so-called unskilled opera- 
tions require a vast know-how and cannot 
be obtained readily by so-called common 
labor taken at random from our community 
Because of the long years they have been 
employed in this highly skilled craft and 
because of their advanced ages, our workmen 
have never and will not in the future fing 
ready employment in other trades or in 
other jobs. 

If they are deprived of working in a glass 
plant, they usually try to form a little co- 
operative and work for themselves for what- 
ever they can get out of it in the way of 
wages; as they say, just to keep their hands 
in the trade and to wait for better times. 
Such a condition will literally break asunder 
our skilled and established working units 
and cause their utter disappearance. Our 
union, the American Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union (one of America’s oldest craft unions), 
will no longer find justifiable existence and 
our individual companies will go out of 
rusiness. 

Gentlemen, I repeat—last year America 
consumed nearly $6,000,000 worth of foreign 
hand-made glass at American factory level 
prices (at least $12,000,000 at American re- 
tail price levels). Those factory wage earn- 
ers directiy engaged in the United States 
domestic industry lost 65 cents for each 
one of those $6,000,000—or total wages lost 
to them in 1949 of $3,900,000. Actual earn- 
ings of our American hand crafters of glass 
in 1949 were about $20,000,000. 

Ani what about the capital we here in 
America have invested to provide these jobs? 
Again you must forgive me for referring to 
my own factory, but it certainly is of value 
for you to know that in our own plant our 
capital investment stands today at approxi- 
mately $3,500 for every employee of our 
group of about 600. And I'll say that figure 
is a fair, average one, for our national in- 
dustry. Is this investment in time, skill, in 
money, in heartache, in management, 2 
struggle, in ability, to be utterly disregarded 
and thrown aside as at the same time we col- 
demn those who labor in our industry to 4 
future as uncertain as words could describe 

Somebody said the other day that te 
stockholders in our industry would have 
find their liquidating benefits from other use 
of the physical plants than as glass factories 

Most of you gentlemen (particularly those 
of you from Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
Ohio, Indiana, Texas, and California) ar 
familiar with the physical construction o! : 
glass factory, and know it is not at all suitea 
for ready adaptation to other types ©! 
dustry. Our production equipment can! 
ke used for anything else other than t 
manufacturing of hand-made glass. M 
Steelman from the White House, recently !! 
a letter to Congressman Sraccers, of West \ 
ginia, quoted in an editorial in the Morgan 
town Dominion newspaper of Morgantown, 
W. Va. (which editorial I attach to my state- 
ment as an exhibit) said words which would 
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hat in Washington it is felt there 


7 ly no hope for the future of the 
an é hand-made glass industry and sug- 
‘ t Mr. StTaGcGERs and his associated, 
it i citizens in his own congressional 
d ke immediate steps for future em- 
p t elsewhere of those now engaged in 
+h business. Gentlemen, is this an 


‘cial governmental pronouncement seal- 
destiny of our industry? Are we to 
ssuch? If so, the condition arises 


ni t result of untoward governmental 
ad d as such cur employees, our em- 
pl and the owners in our industry ar 
er i to full, fair, adequate and prompt 
indemn ty for we have not given permission 
to anyone to confiscate, destroy, or give away 
our livelihood and property. 

A conservative estimate, gentlemen based 
on facts I have just read to you from various 


prime producers in our American industry, 
hat right now the rate of current op- 
ns throughout our trade in all its fac- 
tory units is no greater than 50 percent of 
1949 activity. This being so, the year’s pro- 
duction will be in the vicinity of only $15,- 
000,000 as compared to $30,000,000 in 1949 
and $34,000,000 in 1948. Estimated total 
wages will be only $9,750,000 for all of 1950, 
as compared to $20,000,000 in 1949 and $22,- 
000,000 plus, in 1948. Continued operations 
t such a level for the rest of 1950 will cause 
individual worker distress of magnitude and 
bankrupt our entire industry. 
The general level of the retail business in 
‘j is good, as is the general level of 
employment. Reliable sources report 1949 
retail sales of china and glass to be only 
slightly below 1948, and currently to be only 
under 1949 by a very small percentage. Yes, 
American hand-glass producers are bad off. 
omit that the greatest single cause is 
mportation of cheap-labor-cost foreign- 
de glassware with which it is impossible 
) compete, plus the devilish and horrible 
foreign competitive advantages arising 
through a manufacturing system which does 
not have to show a profit, which does not 
hay 
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1ave to give a whoop about costs and their 
relationship to prices and which exists today 
only because of the fact that our Govern- 


ment has set it up in business and keeps it 
in business, 

Gentlemen, you have been patient and 
courteous, I fervently pray you are discern- 
ing end courageous. You and the American 
Congress must wholeheartedly and at once 
act to save this, America’s oldest craft in- 
austry, if it is not be traded or given clear 
away and be gone forever. A prompt, com- 
plete and thorough prohibition of hand-glass 
imports is the only answer. No other treat- 
1" 


t will save this industry. Smiles, jovial- 
ity, promises, preachments will be to no 
avail. We implore your best consideration, 
your prompt action, for only to the Con- 
gress of the United States can we look for 

All other governmental streets are 

closed or stenciled “dead end” to us. Is it 

¢ ry to condemn our own American 

nd- S industry to complete dissolution 
t e the rest of the world? 





Confusion in Our Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 

_ DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the 
= ident has declared that Senators 
McCarty, Bripces, and WHERRY were 
assets Of the Kremlin. In connection 
With that statement of who is an asset 
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to Russia and how the prestige of our 
Government was injured abroad, let us 
look at what happened here in Washing- 
ton last week. 

Cn May 3, the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services, Senator 
TyDINGS, delivered an address before the 
Rotarians of Washington, saying among 
other things that war may break at any 
time. 

On the same day Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson and George F. Kennan, 
spokesman for the Department of State, 
appeared before the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House of Representatives 
and pleaded for an extension of the 
draft. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, had similarly 
testified before the committee on the 
previous day. 

These three men based their requests 
on the greatly deteriorated international 
situation which they described as the 
worst since the war. Incidentally, and 
in connection therewith, they had ob- 
tained an increase of $350,000,000 over 
and above the present budget for national 
defense. 

The next day, and less than 24 hours 
after these statements were made by 
highly authorized officials of our Gov- 
ernment, the President told his press 
conference that the international sit- 
uation was not particularly concerning 
and that it was not as bad as in 1946. 
He also said that he expected to reduce 
the 1952 and 1953 national defense ap- 
propriations. 

The President, as Commander in 
Chief, has all lines of information avail- 
able to him. He receives every day a 
thorough briefing of world conditions. 
Surely that information, which comes 
from State and defense departments, 
cannot be at variance with informetion 
presented to the House Committee by 
Johnson, Bradley, and Kennan. 

The President’s statement, transmit- 
ted to the people of this country and the 
world, caused utmost confusion. Our 
people were confronted with these con- 
flicting views all within 24 hours and do 
not know whom to believe. 

What is worse, our allies in western 
Europe were dismayed. For the last 2 
months there have been repeated sug- 
gestions from western Europe military 
commands that their weak forces be bol- 
stered by additional American ground 
forces. President Truman’s statement 
about reductions is considered by these 
Europeans as an indication that such 
reinforcements will not be forthcoming. 
That eventuality worries them more than 
the charges against possible communism 
in the American Government, 





Biggest Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 
CF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
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remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the sixteenth article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country. 


BIGGEsT Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


The primitive American Communists of 
40 years ago called themselves by many 
names. They had no formed system of 
thought, no organized political machinery 
and no spectacular leadership. 

Least of all did they have a disciplined 
corps of spies and administrators working 
with them inside the colleges and Govern- 
ment offices of the United States of America. 

They were what the Moscow-trained mod- 
ern types have since contemptuously called 
native radicals and were mainly just con- 
fused and rattled by the upsurge of Ameri- 
can industry and expansion following the 
United States Civil War. 

Few of them were much attracted by the 
scientific socialism of Karl Marx, beyond 
occasional agreement with his picture of 
a world free of want and trouble. Which, 
after all, is an ideal not invented by Marx. 

But as fresh waves of immigrants came 
over from Europe, an occasional one was 
caught up in the thread of imported hates 
and intrigues that some of the new arrivals 
did not shed. 

It is a peculiar thing, this looking back- 
ward. After all, America has been settled 
and developed by fugitives from Europe and 
all that’s in it. Our ancestors came here 
not to carry on the fruitless conflicts of the 
past but to forget them and build the New 
World. 

Work on that New World was well in prog- 
ress 40 years ago when a well-to-do Russian 
farmer’s son became so intolerable to the 
government of Czar Nicholas II through his 
propagandizing for revolt that he was utterly 
banished and exiled. 

Those are chilling words. They raise the 
idea of misery and horror. But, in fact, this 
banished revolutionary named Lev Davido- 
vitch Bronstein, who called himself Leon 
Trotsky, suffered comfortably. 

First the Czar’s police tried to lose him in 
the frontier country of Siberia. But soon he 
was back. Local jails only give him time 
to think up new tacks for the Czar’s chair. 
So, finally, he was kicked over the border. 

You can compare the terrors and oppres- 
sions of cZarist times with the present peace 
under Stalin from this: Trotsky in Europe 
immediately became a correspondent for 
Russian newspapers and magazines, wrote 
books that were widely read back home, and 
at regular intervals his friends and family 
came over to meet him in the wineshops of 
old Vienna. 

Have you made any dates along the edge 
of the iron curtain lately with anybody from 
the other side? 

When the war of 1914-18 broke out, Trotsky 
was in Germany, so he took off for New York 
City, traveling by easy stages all around 


Europe. 

In his autobiography Trotsky claims that 
President Wocdrow Wilson stole the famous 
Fourteen Points for peace that lie now be- 


tween the pages of the story of things past 
from the proofs of a book Trotsky had sent to 
a New York publisher. 

And certainly somebody worked into Wil- 
son’s mind the germ seeds of world govern- 


ment which first took shape as the old 
League of Nations, then came back with 
Roosevelt as the United Natio 

Now, somewhat more baggy in the knees 
and with its shirt tail flapping in the breeze, 
here it is again, joinil ccllege girls and 
moldy old political has-bee1 under such 
banners as Union Now and World Federalists. 

Trotsky later wrote of his Ame! n years: 

“My only prof n in New York was that 
of a professional 1 t wx 
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And he added: 

“* * * in those days my profession was 
no more reprehensible than that of a boot- 
legger.” 

Days of American innocence. 

Little did we dream that one day soon 
Trotsky would be commanding armies in the 
field at war; that he would next be stripped 
of the power and glory; that he would again 
flee to the New World. And yet that the long 
arm of Stalin would reach him and Knock out 
his brains even as he sat correcting proofs 
on his record of Stalin’s rise from bank 
robber to czar. 

Or that the dignified United States pub- 
lishing house of Harper & Bro., with the best 
grace it could muster, would actually with- 
hold that amazing story from publication 
because F. D. Roosevelt had the United States 
of America then deeply entangled in Stalin’s 
influence. 

Yet all these things happened, and 60 
many, many more, that even the most severe 
editing of this running account cannot but 
mention them. 

Let it be noted then, merely that Trotsky 
in New York saw a fertile field in which to 
work. He later wrote: 

“In the United States there is a large class 
of successful and semi-successful doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, engineers and the like who 
divide their precious hours of rest between 
concerts by European celebrities and the 
American Socialist party.” 

He didn’t think them much and even 
called one of their leaders, Morris Hillquitt, 
a “Babbitt of the Babbitts.” But Trotsky 
builded more poisonously here than he knew. 

Secretly they admired him and in their 
minds they followed him when the czar’s 
government fell and Alexander Kerensky, the 
head of the temporary government, let Trot- 
sky come home. 

Incredible, fantastic, but still the foolish 
Kerensky let Trotsky come home. Once 
there, he joined at once with the poison flea, 
Lenin, to destroy Kerensky. 


Extension of Old Age and Retirement 
Benefits of Social Security Act to 
Sugar Workers Favored by Hawaiian 
Planters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to present herewith the 
text of a statement presented to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance on March 22 
by Ernest W. Greene, vice president of 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Associa- 
tion. His statement follows: 

BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, UNITED 
States SENATE, IN THE MATTER OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT REVISION 

(Statement of Ernest W. Greene, vice presi- 
dent, Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Associa- 
tion, March 22, 1950) 

I am Ernest W. Greene, vice president of 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, of 
which all of the producers of sugar in Hawaii 
are members. 

The executive committee of the associa- 
tion, on March 13, 1950, unanimously 
adopted a resolution as follows: 

“Whereas the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate is presently conducting 


hearings on proposed amendments of the 
Social Security Act, and consideration is be- 
ing given by said committee to proposals for 
the extension of the coverage of said act 
to include persons not now receiving benefits 
provided by the act: Now, therefore, he it 

“Resolved, That this committee express to 
the Committee on Finance of the United 
States Senate the position of the sugar plan- 
tation companies of Hawaii in favor of the 
extension of the coverage provisions of the 
Social Security Act in order to entitle agri- 
cultural labor to the same old-age and retire- 
ment benefits now received by other persons 
covered by the act.” 

The production of sugarcane and the proc- 
essing of raw sugar therefrom is necessarily 
a large-scale operation under the conditions 
which exist in Hawaii. Persons employed by 
sugar producers are engaged in year-round 
employment in every phase of the farming 
and harvesting of sugarcane, transporting 
such sugarcane to the sugarmill on the plan- 
tation farm, and processing it into raw sugar. 

About one-half of the employees of sugar 
producers are employed in employment which 
is covered by the present Social Security Act. 
The other half are employed in employment 
which is defined by the act as agricultural 
and, therefore, they are exempt from such 
coverage. Exemption in this instance means 
that many thousands of the persons employed 
in producing sugar do not participate in the 
benefits of social-security legislation. 

The sugar producers of Hawaii urge that 
the Committee on Finance amend the Social 
Security Act to extend to employees employed 
in agriculture the old-age and retirement 
benefits which are now received by persons 
who are covered by the act. 

We believe that coverage of agricultural 
workers will accomplish simple justice by af- 
fording to such workers the security which 
is now enjoyed by other workers who are 
employed in employment which is so classi- 
fied as to be covered. 


Mail Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. WALSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
called attention to a scandalous situation 
existing in the Post Office Department 
having to do with subsidy payments made 
the railroads for transporting mail. 
Perhaps I should say payments to the 
railroads for not transporting mail, since 
they carry only about half of the mail 
they are paid to transport. 

For this fantastic situation we have 
the word of Postmaster General Donald- 
son himself. In my statement of April 
21, appearing at pages A2902 and A2903 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of that day, 
I quoted Mr. Donaldson's testimony to 
that effect in hearings before the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

I am struck by the fact that in his 
order of April 17 reducing drastically 
the postal service furnished the American 
public, the Postmaster General did not 
complain about this condition. If the 
Postmaster General is interested in econ- 
omy, he should economize wherever pos- 
sible, without diminishing the service for 
which the American public is paying. 
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The Postmaster General at least pays 
lip service to this principle. In his Order 
of April 17, he states as follows: 

This Department is exerting every eg " 
to provide for the public the best possible 
postal service at the least possible cost, We 
are taking advantage of every known devics 
or program that is suitable in the Operation 
of the postal service, to improve the seryjca 
better the working conditions of the postal 
people, and reduce the operating costs, 


This, gentlemen, is what is known jy 
law as a self-serving statement. I ques. 
tion its accuracy. Laying off thousands 
of letter carriers by ordering the |oaqs 
on the backs of the remainder doubled 
can hardly be described as “bettering the 
working conditions of the postal peo. 
ple.” And it is no improvement in the 
postal service to cut mail deliveries jn 
half. 

I fail to see how Mr. Donaldson can 
accomplish what he claims to seek by 
his order. If the postal service was 
operated efficiently before—and here 
again Mr. Donaldson says it was—this 
order does not make sense. It simply 
will not work. 

I also fail to see why the Postmaster 
General did not instead correct the 
scandalous railroad situation which he 
himself has admitted to exist. He pays 
approximately $250,000,000 annually to 
railroads for transporting mail; but he 
receives only half the service he pays 
for. Instead of seeking to double the 
load of the letter carrier, I assert the 
Postmaster General should have cut in 
half the payments made to railroads 
He would save much more, and would 
only be doing his duty. 

But Mr. Donaldson did not do this, 
In fact, he denied that it could be done. 
In this same order of April 17, he said: 

About 96 percent of all expenditures in 
the operation of the postal service is for 
salaries and transportation costs. We in 
the Department have no control over either. 
Salaries are fixed by the Congress, and trans- 
portation rates are fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 


There are those who disagree with this 
statement, and believe that the Post- 
master General is not as helpless as he 
claims to be. The General Accounting 
Office for one does not have its sym- 
pathies actively aroused at the spectacle 
of the Postmaster General pathetically 
pleading that his transportation costs 
are beyond his control; in effect, that he 
must order and pay for twice the amount 
of railroad service he needs. 

I have reference to a report of the 
General Accounting Office, filed only 4 
few days ago with the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, and en- 
titled, ‘““Report on Study Made of the 
Round Trip Provisions of the Railway 
Mail Pay Act of 1916.” 

That report is 37 pages long, and con- 
tains 24 exhibits. It is most difficult 
but interesting reading. Much is saic 
but it appears that even more was lett 
unsaid, because the General Accountins 
Office did not attempt to report com- 
pletely on the transportation of mail by 
railroad. Had the report been intended 
to cover that subject completely, I am 


ia. 
May 


- confident that a situation of extreme 


gravity would have been presented. 








The Railway Mail Pay Act of 1916 
which governs the transportation of mail 
py railroad companies contains what is 
nown as the “round trip” provision. 
rat section of the law (39 U. S. Code 
95) requires the Post Office Department 
to pay at the same rate for the return of 
, mail-storage car as was paid for its 
yll out-bound movement, provided the 
snot used by the railroad for other 
raffic on the return run. Suppose the 
Devartment ships 50 carloads of parcel 
post from Chicago to Los Angeles, and 
uses only 20 of these cars to return parcel 
st originating in Los Angeles to Chi- 
) The remaining 20 cars, if hauled 
ack empty, without being put to other 
» by the railroads, must be paid for at 
he full rate. 
There is before the Senate Post Office 
nd Civil Service Committee a bill, S. 
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96. ogered to repeal this provision. 
hat committee asked for the General 
ecounting Office Report to aid it in 
passing judgment on this bill. 

As Lsaid before, many interesting facts 
are revealed by the GAO report. Among 
them is the fact that the Post Office De- 
partment has permitted the railroads to 
abuse this provision of law in such a way 
as to increase greatly the amount of 
empty space paid for. While some 
empty returns must under the law be 
paid for, this has been turned into a 

ket by the railroads with Post Office 
Department approval. 

It stands to reason that this must be 
aracket. According to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Donaldson, only half the space paid 
for is used. Not all cars carrying mail 
from Chicago to Los Angeles must be re- 
turned empty. The people in Los An- 

les can write as well as read. Itisa 
fair assumption that in a random mo- 
ment some citizen of that fair city must 
feel the stir of a literary impulse, and 

a letter to a friend in Chicago. 

el post must be mailed east as well 

as west. There must be other traffic 

than mail which the railroads could use 
to fill the cars. 

Some reason for the tremendous empty 
space paid for is given at page 2 of the 
GAO report, which states: 

The study has indicated that cars carry- 


ine fill ] 


y loads out do not return promptly, 


> ye 


carrier's convenience and substitute cars are 
urned, making it possible for the rail- 
as to realize a greater income. The pro- 
ety of this practice is a possible question 
(39 U. S. C. 535) does not ap- 
ticipate such substitution. 

tution of cars further compli- 
c the administration of the round-trip 


bstitute cars are returned in 

ns and the trip is paid for at 
tes, 

peration of the round-trip provi- 
resulted in numerous complex 

ts, which assure the railroads full 
r all returned deadhead cars and 

ce. In some instances the return 
3 in advance of the out-bound 


vement. 
_ What this boils down to is the fact that 
‘ne Fost Office Department has done 


it can to pay the railroads as much 
-y tor the empty return of cars as 
Possible It has allowed them to sub- 

ute other cars for those in which the 


ten directed to other use for the. 
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mail was carried in the out-bound move- 
ment. It has even gone so far as to defy 
the laws of nature as well as those of 
this Congress by agreeing that the re- 
turn movement can precede rather than 
follow the initial movement. You and 
I must go somewhere before we can re- 
turn; Postmaster General Donaldson has 
hit upon a way to reverse this natural 
time order in the case of postal cars— 
when to do so means increased payments 
to the railroads. 

In my statement of April 21, I quoted 
testimony given under oath ky the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Railway Mail 
Service of the Post Office Department. 
He testified that the determining fac- 
tor of his decision regarding railway 
mail service was the financial benefits 
that were accruing to the railroad, and 
that has been one of the policies of the 
Department. Mr. Hardy appears to be 
an honest man, on the witness stand. 
Yet, Mr. Donaldson states that transpor- 
tation costs are expenses over which he 
has no control. If that is so, why does 
he enter into agreements permitting 
substitute cars to be returned, which, 
according to the GAO, are for the car- 
rier’s convenience * * * making it 
possible for the railroads to realize a 
greater income. Why does he permit 
substitute cars to be returned in freight 
trains, and pay for the trip at passenger 
rates? Why does he enter into numer- 
ous complex agreements which assure 
the railroads full payment for all re- 
turned deadhead cars and empty space? 
Is he working for the railroads or the 
Post Office Department? 

An agreement of the kind referred to 
is found in exhibit No. 6 accompanying 
the GAO report. The Santa Fe Railroad 
found itself faced with operating difficul- 
ties if it could not claim credit for empty 
return of mail cars from the west coast 
in advance of the arrival of the cars from 
east to west. In other words, this rail- 
road wanted to use its cars as it saw fit, 
and still claim every cent possible for 
deadhead cars. To this request the De- 
partment agreed. By virtue of its policy 
of aiding the railroads financially where- 
ever possible, it made sure that the Santa 
Fe could handle all other traffic and 
squeeze the last possible dollar from the 
Post Office Department. The Deputy 
Second Assistant Postmaster General 
agreed in writing, as follows: 

It is also our understanding of the space 
rules that the round-trip provision was 
written into law for the purpose of allowing 
railroads to claim deadhead pay for cars 
used in the initial movement for mail when 
these deadhead cars could not be used for 
other traffic. Therefore, we feel that the 
deadhead claims should be observed care- 
fully in all instances, in order to operate 
within the intent of our understanding of 
the law. Regardless, you may advise Mr. 
McNulty that we will allow deadhead pay 
for cars operated in train 8, in advance of 
the initial movement and if all space needed 
in train 8 is furnished for the handling of 
mail. 


Note carefully this letter. It states the 
author’s view of the purpose of the law; 
it then piously admonishes compliance 
with the law, and proceeds to approve a 
departure from the law. What is behind 
this? Does the author wish it under- 
stood that he is aware that he is giving 
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something away, and, if so, why? Per- 
haps the answer is found in other testi- 
mony of John Hardy, general superin- 
tendent of the railway mail service, 
quoted in my statement of April 21. I 
quote this again: 

Well, all large railroads have what is known 
as managers of the mail and express traffic. 
The majority of those employees are former 
employees of the Post Office Department, 
railway mail service. 


It would be interesting to compare the 
salaries of these graduates from the 
railway mail service with the sums avail- 
able to them in the postal service. 

The Postmaster General entered the 
Post Office Department in Washington 
as Deputy Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, the branch of the Department 
handling railway mail transportation. A 
full investigation should be made of these 
conditions. I ask and call upon the 
Comptroller General to institute such a 
general investigation; and _  simulta- 
neously I urge prompt and affirmative 
action on House Resolution 547, intro- 
duced by me on April 21. 





Effect of Imports on Employment in the 
Glass Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
herewith present for the consideration 
of the Members of Congress the state- 
ment by Mr. Harry H. Cook, president 
of the American Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union, on his appearance before the 
Subcommittee on Imports and Employ- 
ment of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

There is no question that imports of 
glass and pottery from slave-labor coun- 
tries such as Czechoslovakia and other 
iron-curtain nations are having a crip- 
pling effect in the glass and pottery 
business in this country. Unless the 
Congress takes some action to limit this 
importation, these industries are faced 
with extinction. To allow these indus- 
tries to be squeezed out by this kind of 
competition it not only un-American 
but absolutely stupid and certainly un- 
desirable. 

STATEMENT PRESENTED BY MR. Harry H. Cook, 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FLINT GLASS WORKERS’ 
UNION, TO THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION AND LAEOR, STEED SUECOMMITTFE ON 
IMPORTS AND EMPLOYMENT, MAy 6, 1950 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

mittee: 


I appear for and represent the officers and 
members of the American Flint Glass Work- 
ers’ Union of North America. Our < - 
zation was formed in 1878 and I am p ed 
to make the statement to you that we are 
one of the oldest labor organizatl in ti 
United States and that the industry in which 
our members are employed and must depend 
upon for their livelihood is one of our coun- 


try’s oldest industries with its first factory 
at Jamestown, Va., in 1608. We are affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor. 
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I wish the committee to know that I have 
been a worker in the glass industry for the 
past 57 years, starting at the age of 10. I 
worked in glassware factories as a skilled 
craftsman for many years. For the past 
34 years I have represented the workers in 
these industries as one of their international 
Officers; the past 10 years as international 
president. 

While business generally is reasonably 
good, we find the American hand-made glass- 
ware industry in a serious condition and 
rapidly reaching the point of catastrophe be- 
cause of the damaging influence and effects 
of the importation*of glassware produced by 
cheap labor in countries embraced by the 
Marshall plan and also behind the so-called 
iron curtain. 

Imports need not be injurious but can 
in fact be very harmful. It is not only a 
matter of quantity but particularly one of 
prices. If we had competitive parity with 
imports, so that our domestic products would 
not be undersold in our own market, we 
would not face the constant threat to our 
wage standards that now confront us. 

The facts are that the extremely low wages 
paid in other countries, such as Japan and 
Czechoslovakia, not offset by lower produc- 
tivity, gives these countries a great price ad- 
vantage in this market. This advantage is 
not based on greater efficiency of the foreign 
producers, as some people would have you 
believe; nor is it based on greater skill of 
the foreign workmen. I am sure that we can 
match them in both these respects, but we 
cannot match their prices without sacrific- 
ing something that is the pride of America, 
namely, the high living standard that makes 
this country stand out alone over the rest 
of the world. 

This high standard of living makes us vul- 
nerable to the onslaught of low-wage pro- 
ducers abroad. This is to say, we cannot 
hope to compete on a wholly unequal wage 
basis. The only possible result of being 
forced to meet this competition is unemploy- 
ment, joblessness, poor working conditions 
and a gradual decline to the economic level 
of these foreign competitors. 

We are delighted, Mr. Chairman, to have 
this opportunity of appearing before a com- 
mittee that is interested in the employment 
angle of import competition. We have been 
coming down here for years and we might 
as well have saved our breath. We have 
simply been told in effect that if we cannot 
meet the competition that faces us we might 
as well face the music instead. The prevail- 
ing theory in the State Department seems to 
be that if an American industry cannot com- 
pete with imports the fault lies with the 
American industry. 

We are held to be inefficient, uneconomic, 
or to be marginal producers if we cannot 
meet the abominable wages paid in com- 
peting countries. Mr. Chairman, the fore- 
going is an unfortunate theory and to de- 
scribe our glassware industry in this way 
is worse yet. The workers in our glassware 
industry are well paid. They are skillful 
artisans and we need offer no apologies to 
any workers anywhere else in the world. We 
do not believe that we represent the workers 
of an industry that might as well be dis- 
carded, the State Department to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Until a year ago the glassware industry 
(pressed and blown branch) was getting 
along very well. However, Czech, Japanese, 
and German glass tableware has given us 
more and more trouble. Today there is acute 
danger of shutdowns and layoffs. The 
question is how far this must go before relief 
can be had, if any. 

Few, if any, of our American hand-pro- 
duciion giass plants are operating more than 
50 percent of normal capacity today. Many 
are operating far below 50 percent and some 
are about to close indefinitely. Many of 
these plants are in small communities which 
depend upon them to furnish employment 


and to support the needs of such communi- 
ties. In speaking for the more than 35,000 
workers, I also presume to speak for the 
many hand-made glassware factories that 
constitute the industry as a whole repre- 
senting a heavy and vital financial invest- 
ment. 

Our workers are trained in glassmaking 
and not as production-line workers in auto- 
mobile factories or as steelworkers, or elec- 
trical workers. In the handicraft part of our 
industry individual skill still counts. Our 
workers retain the close connection between 
workman and final product, the lack of 
which psychologists consider as one of the 
great drawbacks of modern industry. 

We are told by high authority in our Gov- 
ernment that if the American glassware in- 
dustry cannot survive the onslaught of im- 
portation they should engage in new busi- 
ness and that the displaced glassworkers 
will be afforded some kind of Federal unem- 
ployment relief while training for new kinds 
of work. Why should the American glass- 
ware industry be sacrificed and why should 
our highly skilled glassworkers be forced, 
and the thousands of other workers in the 
industry be forced, to depend upon extended 
Federal unemployment relief? 

Our Government, through its social secu- 
rity regulations, has repeatedly stated that a 
worker has the right to choose the kind of 
work he desires to do. Surely our people 
would, by the proposed arrangement, be de- 
prived of this freedom and be forced to ac- 
cept employment which they do not choose 
to accept. Our people are good Americans 
and splendid citizens. They should have 
the right to choose their place of employ- 
ment and should not be expected to submit 
to being moved like common cattle to other 
places of employment through governmental 
regulations as a matter of expediency. The 
State Department propagandists condemn 
the Russians for uprooting humanity by their 
transfers of large groups of people to new 
areas of employment yet they propose to 
force our good American glass workers to 
sell their homes, take their children out of 
schools and move into strange communities 
and accept employment contrary to their 
wishes. 

Are we in America all to become produc- 
tion-line workers, or are we to retain smaller 
industries in smaller communities scattered 
throughout the United States? Shall we no 
longer produce anything that will be worth 
possessing a generation or a hundred years 
later? Are we to succumb completely to ma- 
chinery and be deprived of all the arts of 
handicraft production? 

This is precisely what will happen if we 
cannot have proper protection in industries 
that still offer opportunity for handicraft 
labor. Apparently we are to be forced to go 
to Europe or anywhere but the United States 
if we are to find any articles that embody 
individual skill, artistry, and craftsmanship. 
In the United States only machine-made 
products, which have no lasting artistic 
value, are to be produced. 

We greatly deplore this attitude in those 
who have the power to say whether we will 
or will not survive. It almost looks as if 
they were more concerned about the wel- 
fare of foreign producers than about the 
well-being of our own. There is a very 
stubborn insistence upon further duty re- 
ductions despite the fact that we should 
find some remedy for cuts already made, 
where these have gone too far. 

The terms of trade treaties negotiated 
under the Trade Agreements Act have never 
afforded adequate protection to the Amer- 
ican glassware industry. It is more difficult 
now because foreign countries are deter- 
mined to expand their prewar export trade 
and are coming into a position to do so. 
We have been told of the relief to be gained 
under the escape clause in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. Unfortunately this 
would afford no help in th? present situa- 
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tion. Immediate remedial action on foreign 
made glassware is an absolute necessity ;; 
the American glassware industry and th, 
wage and other standards of living of the 
American glassworkers are to be preseryeg 

The wage rates in Czechoslovakia range 
from an average of 20 cents for unskilieg 
workers to an average of 40 cents for Skilleq 
workers per hour in the glass industry, The 
rates in Japan are still lower, reaching dow, 
as far as 10 cents. The rates in Germany 
are higher than in Czechoslovakia but ar 
still very low compared with our own rates 
Swedish wages are higher than those in Ger. 
many, where average rates range from 34 
to 45 cents per hour. This compares wit) 
an average of about $1.35 per hour in this 
country. 

Even if our workers were twice as produc. 
tive as the European, we would still be at 
a competitive advantage. In those of our 
factories where hand work still predominates 
we have little advantage, if any, over the 
Europeans, in productivity. 

In terms of quantity imports are not ex. 
tremely heavy. The 1949 imports amounted 
to slightly over $5,500,000, foreign invoice 
value. At our wholesale prices this would 
amount to roughly $10,000,000. 

According to the Census of Manufactures 
of 1947, employment in the pressed- and 
blown-glassware industry amounted to 42,17 
persons; but no breakdown is given which 
would show how many of these are in the 
hand-made division of the industry. Hand- 
made articles amounted to about a half of 
the machine-made product in tableware and 
kitchenware classification. However, in em- 
ployment the two are probably more nearly 
equal. 

The effect of imports since the lush post- 
war market has disappeared is to create pres- 
sure on wages, hours, and employment. It 
also affects the question of old-age pensions. 
I can tell you that wage-wise we are definitely 
in competition with the low rates prevail- 
ing abroad. Unless this wage gap is bridged 
or unless some other limit is placed on im- 
ports the hand-made-glass factories face ex- 
treme difficulties and eventual extinction 

We hope that you can do something to 
focus the spotlight on the nature of wage 
competition that will bring home to the pub- 
lic this fact: We can no more compete with 
25- and 30-cent-an-hour wages in Europe 
and hold up our standards than we could 
compete with sweatshop wages in this coun- 
try when they were still in existence, The 
employer who wants to pay decent wages 
can continue to do so only if he can hold 
his market against his substandard com- 
petitors. Otherwise he either goes out of 
busines: or lowers his standards. The latter 


-is what we want to avoid. 


We assure your committee of our appre- 
ciation of the opportunity you have made 
possible for us to appear before you and pre- 
sent this present serious problem of 2 great 
American industry and a splendid America 
labor organization. 


Address by Senator Chavez at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, ! ask 


unanimous consent that there be > 
serted iu the Appendix of the Recorp 40 








address delivered by me at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., last Wednesday. 
There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 

py Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, UNITED 
SENATOR, CHAIRMAN, SENATE COM- 
T on PuBLic WoRKS, JEMEZ GROUND- 
BREAKING CEREMONIES AT STaTeE Fair 
Grounps, ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., May 3, 





Judge Bratton, distinguished guests, fel- 
New Mexicans, ladies and gentlemen: 

, kes history for the State of New 
rexico, but especially the Middle Rio Grande 
V ley. The event that we celebrate is as 
rtant as the original trip taken by the 
1ants of Coronado in marching up the 
iver to Jemez in the sixteenth 











hould be happy in New Mexico 
am. I have lived for this day when 
uld put into effect the efforts of many 
rs of work by a creative citizenship of this 
»y and we will start the actual construc- 
1 of the Middle Rio Grande project. 

For years I have envisioned the time when 
) Grande would be harnessed for its 
path through New Mexico. I have 
forward to the day when we could 
farming in the valley to its produc- 
of yesteryear. I have longed for the 














time when all of the communities from Pena 
Blanca to San Marcial would be free from 
fear of flcods and when our water resources 
could be used for the benefit of mankind and 


r destruction. I look forward into the 

hen the dams we will build up the 
ill be generating power for the bene- 
people. Power—the golden touch 
lich will bring prosperity to northern New 
Mexic From this day onward we go for- 
ward. It is a historical moment. 

With humility I wish to say that I am 
proud of having fathered the Middle Rio 
Grande project as you see it today. I recall 
and tribulations when the local 
Grande Project was initiated, the 
s bringing about the program that 
a 1 made up to now. 

For the benefit of those who don’t know 
about the trials and tribulations which the 
people of the valley underwent, let me briefly 
review its history. For centuries the tireless 
the river have brought floods and 
leartaches to the valley, destroying prop- 
rty, crops, homes, and at times destroying 
people. But until there was a greater density 
of population and until there was a greater 
investment in property, the floods were con- 
sidered unimportant. Growing numbers of 
lvestock gradually denuded the grasslands. 
off more rapidly on bare ground 
than cf the lush when nature reigned. 
Through overgrazing of the ranges, the cut- 
ting of timber, and a multitude of human 
follies, the threats of floods of today was 
brought about. 
we are starting to undo the damage. 
l 1828 there was a recorded flood 
Tome in New Mexico and El Paso in Texas. 
iere Were floods before that, but we do not 























Have accurate historical data. 

You all know that we are gathered in the 
oldest continuously settled area in the United 
. es. In comparison with the valley's his- 


ver 400 years of European white 
1 on this very ground, history of 
Rio Grande Valley project is 
so rt indeed. After the coming of the rail- 
a, ilso about the turn of the century, 

in to worry about the flood threats 

) Grande. Lives, property, and 
re constantly in danger. Neverthe- 
e of an international situation 
loped in the last century, there 
nbargo on the construction of reser- 
the basin. The Elephant Butte 
which is the lifeblood of the lower 
Valley in New Mexico and the 


MY 





El Paso section of Texas was built and placed 
in operation in 1916, but not until a treaty 
had been agreed to with Mexico which guar- 
anteed that Republic a certain amount of 
water from the reservoir; the complete em- 
bargo for construction was not lifted until 
1925. That is as far back as we can reach 
to find our people really working to eliminate 
the constant threats of floods by the Rio 
Grande in this portion of the valley. In 1927 
the State legislature enacted a law author- 
izing formation of conservancy districts, and 
in August of 1928 came the official plans for 
the Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District. 
Flood control was one of the purposes of the 
district. It took courage by the people of 
the valley to create a local district and to 
get into debt to the extent of $11,000,000 in 
order to protect its people and property. 
Bonds were issued. Bonds had to be sold. 
The market wasn’t so good and the district 
was having quite a time. I'm going to let 
you into a secret. Senator Bratton, our hon- 
orable chairman of this meeting; the late 
Senator Cutting, and I, as your Representa- 
tive in Congress, finally prevailed upon the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to buy 
the bonds which made it possible for the 
district to conclude its work. 

But while there was this paving of the 
way which first furnished us with basic 
thoughts for the future, actually not too 
much could be done. The work was too 
vast. The Federal Government had a tre- 
mendous interest in the old river. Water 
was dear to the States of Colorado, Texas, 
and New Mexico, each trying to take care of 
its own, and sometimes little more than its 
own. Long series of conferences as between 
the States followed. Finally, in 1938, the 
Rio Grande compact was approved by Con- 
gress, after ratification by the States of Colo- 
rado, Texas, and New Mexico. It was de- 
signed to permit the construction and op- 
eration of reservoirs above Elephant Butte. 
The Soil Conservation Service came into play 
with a report on soil and water in the valley 
watershed in Colorado and New Mexico. 
Even unpublished flood-control projects were 
made by the Department of Agriculture in 
1940. It was about that time that I came 
to the conclusion that if we were to have 
actual flood control and an _ intelligent, 
thought-out plan for good construction, the 
Army engineers should be brought into the 
project—the Army engineers who had started 
this type of work from as far back as 1854 
on the Sacramento River. 

Senator Josiah Bailey, of North Carolina, 
at my request signed an order authorizing 
the United States Corps of Engineers to 
make a survey of the problem and report as 
soon as possible. Remember that up to that 
time the only actual Government agency 
that had to do with the Rio Grande was the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the Department 
of Interior. To further advance the work of 
the Army engineers, legislation was intro- 
duced—legislation that I sponsored. 

My good friend, Senator Bailey, at the 
proper time brought out and reported the 
bill and it became the law. That was all 
very good, but what would actually count 
would be to get construction work going to 
carry out what was recommended in the re- 
ports pertaining to the surveys. 

In 1936 Congress passed the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. By said act there was created a 
Committee on Public Works which took over 
the functions of rivers and harbors and flood 
control, public buildings and public roads, 
formerly a duty of the Committee on Com- 
merce, The Reorganization Act first came 
into play during the Eightieth Congress. It 
became my good fortune to be assigned to 
said committee, which was then headed by 
Senator Revercomb of the State of West 
Virginia. 

The survey report of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, Albuquerque district office was sub- 
mitted September 7, 1947, to the Chicf Engi- 
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neer in Washington. In the 4 years between 
the time that that survey was authorized, 
the middle Rio Grande project had gone 
through surveys and conferences on the 
problems; many plans of improvement; the 
Rio Grande compact was studied. They 
were also under the close scrutiny of the 
Governors of Colorado and Texas. They were 
all studied by the other Federal agencies— 
the International Boundary Commission, and 
so forth. The study and conferences by the 
States continued until April 5, 1948, at which 
time the Chief of the Army Engineers sub- 
mitted the plan to the Congress. 

On April 28, 1948, Senator Hatch, now 
Judge Hatch, and I joined in introducing S. 
2571, to authorize the Chief of Engineers 
project and that of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for the Middle Rio Grande Valley. 
After that was introduced, the engineers 
and technicians for Colorado, Texas, and 
New Mexico got busy and walked up and 
down the halls of the Senate Office Building 
and they never had been busier—meetings 
here and meetings there, conferences with 
Members of Congress, discussing the project. 

New Mexico's patience and the fact that we 
had a good, solid, sound project formed the 
combination which triumphed. Oscar Love, 
Fred Wilson, Hubert Ball, John Patrick Mur- 
phy, Phil Maestas, of Espanola, J. C. Crespin, 
and Holm Bursum, of Cocorro, Joe Tondre, of 
Los Lunas, Mayor A. F. Apodaca, of Bernalillo, 
and many others did a lot of fine effective 
work in diminishing the Colorado and Texas 
opposition. 

Again on May 17, 1948, Senator Hatch and 
I joined in introducing an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute to our original 
bill, the substitute meeting the objections of 
Colorado and Texas. On June 9, 1948, the 
substitute bill was reported to the Senate by 
the Committee on Public Works. The bill 
passed and became Public Law 858 of the 
Eightieth Congress when it was signed by 
President Truman on June 30, 1948. 

Let me divert for the moment while I 
tell you the following: I consider the Public 
Works Committees of the Congress as non- 
partisan committees. They are construc- 
tion committees and partisan politics do 
not have anything to say in discussing mat- 
ters of life and death of American citizens. 
Public Law 858 was passed by a Republican 
Congress and signed by a Democratic Presi- 
dent because it was good. 

The law authorized the appropriation of 
$3,500,000 to be expended by the Depart- 
ment of the Army for the partial accom- 
plishment of the comprehensive plan for 
the Rio Grande Basin and what we are start- 
ing today is in keeping with that authority. 
We are starting a partial accomplishment 
of the comprehensive plan for the Rio Grande 
Basin. 

I have stated heretofore that the valley 
has been settled for practically 400 years. 
People living in many communities are the 
descendants of ancestors of 350 or 400 years 
ago. They have been here through the cen- 
turies. It has always been my thought since 
working in the interests of the valley that 
it was the duty of legislators to protect those 
people in their rights so that they could 
get some benefits and be the recipients of 
the great program brought about by the ex- 
penditures of Federal money. I want them 
to save their little land; I want them to 
save their property; I do not want the ad- 
vantage of what is being done today to go 
to speculators whose only interest in the val- 
ley is to make a profit out of the hardships 
and the work of others and for that reason 
I had inserted in Public Law 858 the fol- 
lowing language, which is the law of the 
land: 

“The Secretary of the Interior, in enter- 
ing into a contract or contracts for the re- 
payment of the reimbursable construction 
costs of the Middle Rio Grande project, now 
estimated at approximately $18,000,000, shall 
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vary that amount to reflect changes in the 
estimates of those costs occurring prior to 
the date of the contract or contracts and 
in so doing may, if need be, extend the re- 
payment period beyond 40 years to permit 
payment of costs in excess of the present 
estimate. 

“Subjec 
tions approved from time to time for prose- 
cution of this plan, approval is granted to 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire, on 
b ehalt a the United States Senate, by pur- 
cl - donation, agricultural lands owned 
I 
c 
iF 
it 
t 


t to the limitations of authoriza- 


y th e ‘St ate of New Mexico within the Mid- 
lle Rio Grande proj ect and to develop those 
ity in the manner outlined 

1 the report of the Bureau of Reclama- 

n referred to above. Lands so acquired 
shall be resold or leased by the Secretary 
to actual settlers for agricultural purposes 
under rules and regulations prescribed by 
him which rules and reglations shall set 
out the prices and terms of such sales and 
leases, the qualifications required of purchas- 
ers and lessees, and other matters relating 
to the disposition and use of these lands, 
and shall provide a preferred right to pur- 
chase or lease any tract of iand to other- 
wise qualified persons of the following classes 
in the order hereby set out, purchasers in 
any class being preferred to lessees in that 
or any other class: 

“(1) The former owner or owners of such 
tracts, if his or their title thereto was divested 
by reason of sale for taxes to the State of 
New Mexico. 

“(2) Honorably discharged veterans of 
World War II who are the sons or daughters 
of the former owner or owners of such tract, 
if the title of said former owner or owners 
was divested by reason of sale for taxes to 
the State of New Mexico. 

“(3) The sons or daughters of the former 
owner or owners of such tract other than 
those referred to in (2) if the title of said 
former owner was divested by reason of sale 
for taxes to the State of New Mexico. 

“(4) Honorably discharged veterans of 
World War II and other than those referred 
to in (2). 

“(5) Persons othe: than those referred to 
in the clauses above. Any deed executed by 
the Secretary in favor of any person described 
under (4) or (5) shall provide that any per- 
sons described under (1), (2), or (3) shall 
have the right to purchase any land conveyed 
by such deed, within a period of 10 years 
after the execution thereof, by (a) paying to 
the owner the amount or amounts actually 
paid by him as consideration for such deed 
and for the actual cost of improvements on 
such land plus interest at the rate of 6 per- 
cent per annum on such amount or amounts, 
and (b) assuming any obligations of the 
owner to the Secretary with respect to such 
land. Any lease executed by the Secretary 
under the provisions of this section to any 
person described under (4) or (5) shall, by 
its terms, expire not later than 5 years after 
the date of its execution. The preferred 
rights provided for by this section to pur- 
chase or lease any lands shall continue to 
be applicable until such land is finally dis- 
posed of by the Secretary; but the right of 
any lessee or purchaser to enter into posses- 
sion shall be subject to any rights under 
any prior lease executed by the Secretary. 
Moneys accruing from the sale or lease of 
such lands shall be covered into the reclama- 
tion fund in the Treasury.” 

Yes, sir, the good citizens who lost their 
all around San Marcial and Clyde and Val- 
verde during the floods of 1928 are the ones 
that I want to protect. I want to see the 
owners of land around Socorro, La Joya, Ve- 
guita, Belen, Jarales, Los Lunas, my home 
town of Los Chavez, and all the communi- 
ties and citizens from Pena Blanca to San 
Marcial to receive some of these benefits. 
That's why I lose my temper and get annoyed 
with the heartlessness and the selfishness 
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of the State tax commission that would sell 
out that class of people. I ask all of you 
people who are listening to me that I know 
believe in fair play and decency to help me 
in this behalf. Why shouldn’t the father 
of a boy who is buried in Guam, Okinawa, 
Anzio, or Luxemburg be protected in his 
rights? Why shouldn't that type of boy who 
was fortunate enough to come back, not- 
withstanding his sufferings in behalf of the 
Stars and Stripes, be protected in his rights? 
Why shouldn't his sister be protected in her 
rights? I know you will help because I know 
you're decent. Of course, the speculator and 
the selfish and the greedy are always with 
us, but thank God they are in the minority, 
and even now, if there are any around, prob- 
ably feel ashamed. 

The people of the valley owe a debt of 
gratitude to the tireless efforts of many 
Federal Government agencies in bringing 
about the project, but none more so than 
the United States Corps of Engineers and 
the Reclamation Bureau. Each has its work 
to do but said work will be correlated only 
to the best advantage. I know the work of 
the Army engineers. I know its personnel 
and I, for one, want to give thanks for the 
help and cooperation that the Corps has 
given me throughout the years in my efforts 
to be of some help to the State. From the 
days of General Markham and Capt. Lucius 
Clay, now General Clay, continuing with 
Generals Reber, Reybold, Wheeler, and Pick, 
we have had cooperation. Even in the days 
of Conchas Dam construction, Capt. Hans 
Kramer was advising and cooperating. Col- 
onels Stratton, Rosenberg, Killian, and now 
McNutt, have unselfishly given their time 
and energy to be of help to the people of 
the valley. 

I can say the same thing for the Reclama- 
tion Bureau. From the days of Dr. Mead, of 
John Page, Harry Bashore, and Mike Strauss 
we have had the thought and cooperation 
and the efforts and energy of the Reclama- 
tion Bureau to be of help. Assistant Director 
of Reclamation Wesley Nelson, who was re- 
gional director at Amarillo, Tex., devoted 
many and many a day in trying to help solve 
the problem, and right here in our city with 
the Reclamation Bureau we have John Mutes, 
a New Mexico boy from the Merino Valley 
in Colfax and Taos Counties, handling the 
work of that Bureau faithfully, honestly, 
energetically, and intelligently. I can vision 
the day when the work of those two Bureaus 
will be completed, when the Rio Grande 
Floodway will be concluded, Jemez and 
Chamita Dams actual facts, and it is not an 
idle dream that after the proper studies and 
understandings as between the States, the 
Chiflo Dam in Taos County will be a fact. 

Since preparing the statement made up 
until now, there have been further develop- 
ments; further progress has been made in 
order to carry out the comprehensive plan 
for the basin. When the omnibus flood-con- 
trol bill was up for consideration in the 
House of Representatives, that body allowed 
the authorization of $34,000,000 for flood con- 
trol work. When the Senate Committee on 
Public Works considered the House bill we 
were able to prevail upon the said commit- 
tee that the House amount should be in- 
creased by $5,000,000 to the Army engineers 
and that an additional $30,179,000 should be 
authorized for the program to be prosecuted 
by the Reclamation Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The Senate approved 
that, but being that there was a difference 
between the House amount and the Senate 
amount the matter had to go to conference 
and only last Wednesday night that confer- 
ence was concluded and I am happy to an- 
nounce that the conferees agreed on the 
full amount of $69,179,000 authorized. So 
you see, great progress has been made because 
no appropriation above $3,500,000 could have 
been made without further authorization, 
which is now an actual fact. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I am thankfy 1 for 
the occasion. I am thankful to the peop 
the State who gave me the opportunity 
of service, which I shall continue to qo ea 
my trust in this respect is ended, 


SAR 





Curtailment of Mail Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE3 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Spe ake, 

under unanimous consent to extend m 

remarks in the Appendix of the Rec 

include an article by Mr. George Soko)- 
sky entitled “These Days.” 
THESE Days 

(By George Sokolsky) 

I received a letter from the 
telling me all about the reduction of the 
mail service. It is a mimeographed letter 
and takes two pages and an envelop 
must have gone to lots of folks and it: 
have cost a good deal of money. It was an 
unnecessary expenditure because I had read 
it all in the newspapers. That is where 
most of the bad news appears. 

What the Post Office is trying to say is that 
its inefficiencies having caught up with it 
it hopes to solve the problem by becoming 
less efficient. A privately owned busi: 
would have to go into bankruptcy under su 
management. 

The Hoover Commission had prepared a 
detailed plan for making the Post Office an 
efficient operation. This plan had be 
worked out by competent men after thor- 
ough study. However, most of the plans of 
the Hoover Commission have been side- 
tracked. 

President Truman {s for them, but also 
against them. He is for them in private con- 
versations; he is against them when it « 
to legislative action. In fact, nearly every 
body in Congress is for them up to the vote 

We shall survive getting our mail once 
day instead of twice. We shall also su 
getting the mail in the afternoon insteac 
the first thing each morning. But it wil 
only prove that the American standard 0 
living is receding. 

I shall look at our very filthy strects and 
at no police being around when you need 
them, and at all sorts of break-downs of 
public efforts and say to myself: “S! 
of living are going down.” 

For the standard of living of a people is 
to be measured as much by what one gets for 
the taxes he pays as by any other yardstick 
The Post Office used to be the example 
excellence of communal effort. In ! 
Socialists used to say that if a mation can 
run a post office so well, it can run the rall- 
roads and about everything else. 

But the fact is that the Post Office 
stantly costs more money and gi' 
service. We used to put a 2-cent stam} 
an envelope and it traveled swift!) 
horse-and-buggy days, everywhere 
country. 

Now we put a 3-cent stamp on tle & 
velope and accept casual handling. 
want to see, in a big city like Ne' 
some real slow motion, put a special- ty 
stamp on the envelope and telephone to 8"¢ 
out when it arrived. 5 olieaiad 

All this is just lowering the stan at : 
living. Or maybe it is due to a loweré 
Now, Harry Truman’s homely attitu: 
a great appeal to me, because I 
little people of the earth. 
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But does Harry Truman have to wear 

outfit when he goes to Florida? 
Every time I look at his picture down there— 
cap with the long visor, funny colored shirt, 
and the cane—I think of sports at an Atlan- 
tie City convention walking the boardwalk 
of an evening to see what's around. 

I just can’t help thinking of that. It does 
not mean that he isn’t a good guy maybe, 
put the tone is wrong. 

7 So maybe he sets the tone and by now it 
has worked its way down to everybody in 
sovernment. Tone is a standard of living. 

: There used to be a homely phrase, “high 
toned.” We don’t use it anymore. We no 
longer say “that is a high-toned family,” by 
which we meant that they were well set up, 
acting according to the traditions of the 
race, fine looking. 

Sometimes you have the feeling about 
high toned when you see the oldsters, but in 
our generation we level down. 

And that is exactly what our post office is 
doing. It is leveling down. Maybe the next 
reform will be mail delivery every other day 
or come to the post office to get it. 

Maybe they will set up some self-service 
machinery so that you can grab your own, 
like a cafeteria. Anything can happen when 
the standard of living goes down. And it 
can go awfully low. 
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Happenings in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a newspa- 
per release of mine, dated May 8, 1950, 
entitled “Happenings in Washington.” 
The statement applies particularly to 
program No, 24. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON—PROGRAM No. 24 


This is Ep Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital, and bringing you an- 
other discussion of happenings in Washing- 
ton. 

I want to speak to you about something 
going on in Washington that’s important to 
the livelihood of everyone in our State. 

I want to talk to you about your jobs— 
how they are being affected by the tariffs 
we have now and the tariffs to come. 

Most of you know where I stand. For the 
others I'll make my position clear now. 

I believe that the best guaranty of se- 
curity for the United States is a good job 
at good wages for every American worker. 

I believe that every American should be 
infully employed at a wage scale sufficient 
to maintain the American standard of liv- 





ma 


ve in the expansion of the purchas- 
5 power of the American dollar so as to 

un a growing market for the products 
u ry and the products of our farms. 
_ that's what I've always fought for. 
t I'm fighting for now. That’s 
tend to keep on fighting for. 
ws uUcan’t have good jobs or good wages 
a the is we produce must compete with 
‘itles Made by people who get only 
4 of your wages. And when enough 








of those goods, produced by cheap labor, are 
dumped on our shores, then you don’t have 
any job at all. 

For more than 15 years, we have operated 
under a s0-called reciprocal trade system. 
Under that system our tariffs have been fall- 
inz lower and lower and lower. Today they 
are lower than at any other time in 50 years. 

The protection formerly given to the Amer- 
ican worker is being wiped out, slowly but 
surely. 

Nevertheless, the State D2partment an- 
nounced, just the other day, that we are 
about to make still further and deeper tariff 
cuts. 

Beginning September 28, the State De- 
partment announced, conferences will be 
held in England for the purpose of discuss- 
ing tariff concessions on 2,500 items. 

Seventeen nations in South America, Cen- 
tral America, Europe, Asia and Africa will 
take part. One of them is the Federal Repub- 
lic of western Germany. 

You may be sure that the outcome of the 
conferences will be a further flood of cheap 
labor imports to compete with goods pro- 
duced by our workers and our farmers. 

How does that affect Pennsylvania? I'm 
going to tell you. 

But first let me say something else to the 
millions of workers in our State, particularly 
those who have jobs in manufacturing plants. 

If there is any question in your minds 
that these tariff reductions endanger your 
jobs—well, just ask your unions. 

I've been hearing from union leaders. 
From the United Mine Workers, from the 
A. F. of L., and from the CIO. Your unions, 
too, are worried about your jobs. As long ago 
as 1947 and 1948 I was hearing from the lead- 
ers of locals of glass and pottery workers in 
western Pennsylvania crying out for protec- 
tion for the jobs of their members. 

Let’s consider a few specific items, and I’m 
talking now directly to the skilled watch- 
makers of Lancaster, Pa. 

In the middle of the 1930's, the United 
States was producing about 53 percent of the 
fine watches sold in this country—the high 
quality, jeweled watches. 

That was before the reciprocal trade 
agreements began to go into effect. 

Today about 85 percent of our jeweled 
watches and watch movements are imported. 

Today the Hamilton watch factory and the 
Elgin plants in the Midwest are the last two 
jeweled watch companies operating in the 
United States. There was a third until re- 
cently when the Waltham Watch Co. went 
broke under the pressure of foreign com- 
petition. Hundreds of highly skilled Amer- 
ican craftsmen lost their jobs. 

That is what happens to the well paid 
American worker when the bars are dropped. 

But that’s not all. The fine watch indus- 
try is important to our national defense. It 
builds up a reservoir of skiiled men who can 
work on precision instruments that are vital 
to modern warfare. 

In the last war, Germany drew heavily 
on the skilled Swiss watchmakers for such 
work. Switzerland furnished the bulk of the 
precision instruments for the German war 
machine. 

We were able to furnish our own. 

But what will happen if the cold war 
should turn into a hot war? What will hap- 
pen if the Red army sweeps across Europe? 

Well, I expect the neutral Swiss will make 
precision instruments and sell them to the 
Russians. They'd have no other market. 

But what would happen to us? How would 
we obtain the necessary precision instru- 
ments? 

If you don’t know the answer, I suggest 
you ask the State Department. 

Yes, the jobs of our watchmakers and the 
skills needed to defend our country are 
being lost. They are pawns in this foreign 
policy game played by the State Department. 
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The folks of western Pennsylvania hardly 
need to be told what has been happening 
to the china and pottery and glass indus- 
tries. Men laid off. Men working part time. 

I’ve heard from the unions out there and 
I know. Their jobs, too, have been made 
pawns in this game. 

And now they announce that in Septem- 
ber, they are going to cut still more the 
tariffs on textiles, pottery, glass, china, chem- 
icals, rayon, paper, leather goods, clocks, fish 
products, wines, and dairy products. 

I wonder how many more Pennsylvania 
jobs will be lost in that fancy shuffle. I 
wonder how many Pennsylvania factories 
will be forced to post notices that they will 
be able to work only 2 or 3 days a week. 

In our State thousands of families are 
dependent upon the mining and preparation 
of coal for their daily bread and the roof 
over their heads. Things haven't been too 
good for the miners. We all know that. 
There are several reasons for this, and I’m 
not blaming the reciprocal trade agreements 
for all of the present unemployment in coal 
mining. 

But I am blaming it for a part of the 
trouble. I am not alone in that stand. Nor 
does my support come from rich men who 
own mines. It comes from labor. It comes 
from the United Mine Workers, the rail- 
road brotherhoods and the CIO oil workers. 

This administration has let so much oil 
come in from foreign countries that the 
unions are up in arms. The coal people 
estimate that, Nation-wide, the heavy impor- 
tation of cheap oil—as allowed under the 
trade agreements—will throw 50,000 miners 
out of work. 

The railroads that hau! the coal will have 
fewer jobs for railroad men in our State and 
in the remainder of the country. An esti- 
mate has been meade that up to 50,000 rail- 
road men may also lose their jobs. 

And still they’re going to lower rates more 
and more, reducing another 2,500 duties in 
September. I say it is time for everyone in 
Pennsylvania to think it over. 

Eastern Pennsylvania is a leading center 
of hat manufacturing. That industry is in 
grave danger. Union officials have warned 
that the American hat industry is being 
crushed and the workers are faced with the 
loss of their jobs. Why? 

Because of the imports coming largely from 
Czechoslovakia behind the iron curtain. 
Thanks to the sharp cut in tariffs, the im- 
port of felts jumped 300 percent last year. 

The textile workers in Pennsylvania and 
in New England, as well as those of other 
States, are feeling the squeeze which is the 
consequence of this never-ending game of 
give-away—I mean give-away of your jobs. 

The farmer is feeling the weight. Chester 
County and Delaware County, in our State, 
are the Nation’s most important producers 
of mushrooms. Tariffs are being cut down 
to nothing on fresh and canned mushrooms. 
They are coming in—in great quantity. 

We have millions upon millions of pounds 
of surplus dried eggs stored away in caves. 
Yet we are importing dried eggs from China. 
We have mcre butter in storage than we 
know what to do with, but we are importing 
butter. I hardly need mentio:: the great sur- 
plus of potatoes which we are destroying. 
Yet we are importing potatoes. 

The Government has bought up vast quan- 
tities of wheat, corn, barley, rye, and other 
agricultural commodities. But, under the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, we are importing 
them. 

There’s trouble ahead for our farmers in 
that kind of situation. It can’t spell any- 
thing but trouble. Eut, in September, the 
jobs and livelihood of our farmers will be 
made a pawn agein—when the State Depart- 
ment further reduces the tariffs on hundreds 
of farm commodities 

When I ask here in Washington why we do 
these things, I get the same kind of answers 
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that many of you receive. Our people are 
told that we are strengthening our friends 
and allies. With that answer, the State De- 
partment seeks to justify its action. 

If that is so, I ask—and you have every 
right to ask—why are the jobs of our people 
to be sacrificed to imports produced by slave 
labor in Communist Russia and the other 
countries behind the iron curtain? 

Why are we letting them dump their sur- 
pluses into our markets? 

Why do we let this slave-labor merchan- 
dise undersell the product of the American 
worker? 

Is Russia our friend and ally? Are Bul- 
garia and Rumania and Czechoslovakia and 
Poland and Comrmhunist China our friends 
and allies? 

Why should we strengthen them? 

We have been told that what we are buy- 
ing from those countries are strategic mae 
terials—things we must stock pile for our 
defense. 

The truth is, my fellow Pennsylvanians, 
we are getting practically no strategic ma- 
terials from those countries now. 

Here are some of the things we have been 
importing from iron-curtain countries: Furs, 
shoes, rubber footwear, walnuts, and canned 
crab meat. 

Now I ask you, Is canned Russian crab 
meat a strategic material? 

Are walnuts from Communist-controlled 
Manchuria a secret weapon? 

Will we be unable to defend ourselves in 
the next war without rubber overshoes from 
Czechoslovakia? 

There has been convincing proof that most 
of what we get from Russia is turned out 
by slave labor and dumped in the United 
States to cause confusion in our markets 
and hurt our labor. We have a law in this 
country that we may bar goods produced by 
foreign slave labor. 

I say we should invoke that law to protect 
the jobs of our people. 

The Russians buy no frills from us. They 
don’t let our manufacturers or our farmers 
dump surpluses in their country. They don’t 
buy anything which will result in unemploy- 
ment for their people. 

Why, then, do we allow the United States to 
be made a dumping ground for the iron 
curtain countries? Why do we allow that 
kind of competition? 

And remember, we are going to get more of 
it if the State Department further drops our 
tariffs. 

These trade agreements are not the only 
concern of our workers this year. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has begun hearings to determine whether 
the Senate should ratify the International 
Trade Organization charter. It is interest-~ 
ing that only two of the other 55 countries 
that took part in drafting the charter, have 
s0 far ratified it. 

The ITO, among other things, would force 
further tariff reductions among the countries, 
and would establish rules to govern and limit 
some types of tariffs. 

Of course, there is one invisible but ever 
present factor. We have learned from the 
reciproca] trade agreements, that other na- 
tions do not reciprocate. In case after case, 
other countries have withdrawn their con- 
cessions to us. Nevertheless, they continue 
to enjoy the full benefits of our concessions. 

I fear that the same situation would de- 
velop under an ITO and still more Pennsyl- 
vania jobs would be lost. 

I am strongly in favor of helping the free 
nations that are in need of assistance to re- 
store stability and to raise their standards 
of living. 

Whether all of its objectives are achieved 
or not the outpouring of American wealth 
and resources under the Marshall plan will 
be recorded as the greatest humanitarian ef- 
fort in world history. 

But I do not believe that the American 
worker, in addition to being burdened with 


high direct and hidden taxes, should be de- 
prived of his job to bolster a foreign pol 
which has not distinguished itself with out- 
standing success in the past. 

I repeat, the best guarantee of security is 
& good job at good wages. 

This is Ep MarTIN, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you again 
in 2 weeks. Thank you for your attention. 





Reply to Harold E. Stassen by Senator 
Humphrey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a reply to 
Harold E. Stassen by the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HumpHREyY], broad- 
cast over the radio last night through 
the facilities of the American Broad- 
casting Co, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Repty To Harotp E. STASSEN 


(Radio address by Senator Husert H. HuM- 
PHREY over American Broadcasting Co., 
May 9, 1950) 

Last week those of you who were listening 
to this network Were subjected to a most 
extraordinary attack on the President of the 
United States. Some of you have been sym- 
pathetic to the criticism of Mr. Truman’s 
policies. Some of you may have shut off the 
radio. But I am sure that those who con- 
tinued listening were shocked at the type of 
attack which was made. 

I, myself, was deeply shocked. And per- 
sonally embarrassed. I come from the State 
of Minnesota of which I am justly proud. 
I am privileged to serve as a United States 
Senator from that State. So it was espe- 
cially difficult for me to realize that the 
slashing irresponsible attack poured out over 
the air came from a man who at one time 
had been the Governor of my State—Mr, 
Harold Stassen. 

As a citizen and elected representative 
from Minnesota I wish to set the record 
straight. 

Mr. Stassen in no way spoke for the mil- 
lions of Americans who respect and admire 
their President. Nor did he speak for those 
Americans, who, at times, feel compelled to 
constructively criticize the President and his 
policies. He in no way spoke for the 3,000,000 
citizens of Minnesota, the overwhelming 
majority of whom cast their vote for Presi- 
dent Truman in 1948, just as they have sup- 
ported the New Deal and the Fair Deal in 
every election since 1932. To be sure, the 
President has his political critics in Min- 
nesota, but I am proud to say that that criti- 
cism comes With good taste and with good 
manners. Effective and constructive criti- 
cism is essential to the preservation of de- 
mocracy. Irresponsible and reckless criti- 
cism is destructive of democracy. 

But Mr. Stassen did not criticize—he vill- 
fied. Distasteful as his methods were, and 
in his case under the circumstances strangely 
reminiscent of the fox and the sour grapes, 
the false charges of Mr. Stassen could easily 
be dismissed as the bitter voice of an ambi- 
tious but unsuccessful candidate for the 
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office of President. We could have ignoreq 
these charges except for one thing. M 
Stassen represents a pattern of politica) eon. 
duct and political strategy which the «i. 
gruntled Republican Party is trying to q.. 
sign out of the rags and tatters of their 
despair. For 18 long years they have tried 
every political trick in the book to win the 
support of the American people. Yes, tric; 
they have used—not program; trickery—not 
leadership. Their political sideshow has been 
repudiated. Having nothing of their own 
to offer the people of this country, in despera. 
tion they have decided to try to tear down 
what Mr. Truman has offered. Mind yoy 
they offer no real alternative. They do no: 
offer a constructive program. 
This attack was timed by the Republican 
leadership to discredit our President at the 
very moment that he was going to the people 
to make a direct report. The partisans of 
privilege do not want a President who speaks 
plainly and honestly to the American people, 
The representatives of privilege fear the 
democratic example of a President being 
with and speaking directly to the people. 
Yes, the Republican leadership well re. 
members that when President Truman last 
went to the people in that memorable cam. 
paign of 1948 the people came by the thou. 
sands to hear his message. That message 
was the program of the Democratic Party, 
The people accepted that message. They 
believed in their President. They demon. 
strated their belief and their faith in him 
by their votes. That message was the pro- 
gram of the Democratic Party. The people 
accepted that message. They believed in 
their President. They demonstrated their 
belief and their faith in him by their votes, 
Yes, in 1948 President Truman went to 
the people and said, “I believe in the people 
of this country and I believe in the principles 
on which this country was founded. I be- 
lieve in their right to work and to be healthy 
and to live decently. I believe that as a free 
people we have an additional responsibility 
to the rest of the world, and that, as a demo- 
cratic nation, we can and must help the other 
democratic nations of the world to prevent 
the aggression of communism.” 
But the President didn’t stop there. He 
told the people exactly what he proposed 
to do to make this possible. He spoke of 
housing legislation, of strengthening the So- 
cial Security Act, of increasing the minimum 
wage, of providing health legislation, and of 
enacting laws giving all citizens an equal 
opportunity to work. 
Since then the President has stood by his 
word. It is this which annoys, disturbs, and 
confounds the opposition. Could it be be- 
cause of the President’s integrity, his cour- 
age, his program, and his identity with the 
people that Mr. Stassen calls him, “the worst 
President ever to occupy the White House”? 
In his first message to the Eighty-first 
Congress, Mr. Truman presented a complete 
program which would carry out his pledges. 
In the field of foreign policy, he reem- 
phasized the importance of an aggressive, 
constructive program of economic assistan¢ 
to the democratic nations of Europe in their 
struggle against communism. He proposed a 
bold new program to help the underdeveloped 
and underprivileged areas of the world, 
80 that they, too, might become strong and 
able partners with us in the fight for free- 
dom. 
The President sent to the Congress 4 series 
of measures to guarantee basic civil rights, 
and equality of opportunity to all people. 
He proposed the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
law and the establishment of a fair standard 
of labor-management relations vital to 4 
free economy. 
He outlined to Congress a comprehensive 
slum-clearance and housing program that 
met the needs of our low-income families, 
farmers, our middle-income groups and vet- 
erans. 







The President requested of the Congress 
' of a broad health program. He 


enactment i 


ic economic security, and true to his 
e sent to the Congress a bill raising 
t of monthly allowance for old-age 
and expanding its coverage to 
ance at all. 

Mr. Truman is fulfilling his promises, 
He has fought for his program. He has pre- 
nted to the Congress realistic proposals. 
Here we have a President who understands 
the practical, everyday needs of the Ameri- 
can pe ple. 

Despite the bitter opposition of the Repub- 
lican party and their Dixiecrav friends in the 
Congress, real progress has been made. We 
have a new housing act which will help clean 
out some of the worst slums in the Nation 
and relieve the serious housing shortage. 

We have a new minimum wage law pro- 
viding for 75 cents an hour. We have moved 
forward in improving the Nation’s health. 
We have provided for the farmer—grain stor- 
age and price supports. 

Under the constant prodding of the Presi- 
dent, we have begun the difficult process of 
reorganizing and modernizing the govern- 
machinery. 

And, before this Congress adjourns we shall 
do much more. 

But, some parts of the Fair Deal program 
have not been carried out. And who do you 
suppose is responsible? Not the President, 
who outlined the program. Not the support- 
ers of the Fair Deal, who voted for these pro- 
posals. Not at all, 

It is the members of the party to which 
Mr. Stassen and Mr. Gabrielson belong who 
have blocked good legislation—with the help 

f their Dixiecrat allies. It was this coali- 
repudiated in the last election, that 
blocked repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
has successfully resisted the enactment of 
basic civil-rights legislation. It was this co- 
é n which defeated a proposal for middie- 
me housing. It is this unrepresentative 
coalition that defeats the will of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Now, a word about our foreign policy. First, 
I wish to pay tribute to the leadership of 
that distinguished Republican Senator from 
Michigan, ARTHUR VANDENBERG, for his mag- 
nificent efforts in attempting to breathe into 
the Republican Party an understanding of 
obligations in the field of international 
afairs. I also pay honor to those who have 
Joined with him in fulfilling the obligations 













sut, the Republican Party policy-makers, 
mts national chairman to its Senate lead- 
ers from Nebraska and Ohio, are leading the 


ey are unwilling to say they are isola- 
u they just say they are economizers. 
With the world on fire, they think it is im- 
portant to save on water or to keep half of 
ire-fighting equipment safely tucked 

1 the firehouse. 

The efforts to scuttle the Marshall plan 
come Irom the Republican leadership. The 
insults to our neighbors and allies come from 
that same leadership. The efforts to weaken 
the reciprocal trade program come from the 


Republican leadership. The recent unsuc- 
cessiul attempt in the United States Senate 
to defeat the important point 4 program of 
ass nee to the underprivileged and under- 
Geveioped nations came from the Republican 

+e same Republican leadership that has 


d and encouraged an irresponsible 
substantiated attack on the State De- 
partme nt, would, by their votes and their ac- 
tions, scuttle our most effective weapon 
inst world communism—the Marshall 





This is their official record. 
rogram of the Republican 
ructive proposals are they 
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offering the people? A careful analysis will 
reveal there is no program. There are no 
proposals. But there surely is a campaign 
strategy. 

It is imperative that every American iden- 
tify this Republican strategy for what it 
really is—a strategy to deceive, to confuse, to 
bewilder, and to frighten the American 
people. We have seen this strategy unfold 
itself under the guise of such terms as 
welfare state, statism, socialism, regimenta- 
tion, and communism. These scare words 
have been hurled about with reckless irre- 
sponsibility. This is but the beginning of a 
frenzied effort to stampede the American 
people into a state of confusion and fear. 

They are unwilling to clarify the issues. 
The Republican leadership is unwilling to 
tell the American people for what it truly 
stands. Well, let me tell you. 

What the Republican Party really opposes 
is a program to provide a decent minimum 
of economic security for the American 
people. This is what they mean when they 
cry, “welfare state and socialism.” What 
the Republican leadership really opposes is a 
constructive program to increase the living 
standards of the American people through 
the cooperative efforts of a government of 
the people working with the people. This is 
what they mean when they shout regimenta- 
tion and statism. Yes, what the Republican 
leadership really opposes is a program to 
strengthen the democratic nations in Europe 
and Asia in their struggle against world com- 
munism. 

Well, our President is on the road again 
taking the issues to the people, calming their 
fears, and reaffirming their faith. 

The President will have the opportunity 
again to warn the people in these dangerous 
moments of the world that American de- 
mocracy has grave responsibilities. He will 
speak in the spirit of Franklin Roosevelt, 
who, in the dark days of 1938, cautioned us 
with this following message: 

“We in America know that our demo- 
cratic institutions can be preserved and 
made to work. But in order to preserve 
them we need * * * to prove that the 
practical operation of democratic govern- 
ment is equal to the task of protecting the 
security of the people.” 

Our President and the Fair Deal prcgram 
are committed to the welfare of the people, 
for we know that as a nation we are only as 
strong as the people. 





More on McCarthy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Burlington Free Press in a recent 
editorial comments on the McCarthy 
charges against the State Department. 
Mr. Pat Dunn, the editor, very clearly 
calls the turn on this situation. I agree 
with the thesis of the editorial in ques- 
tion and I am extending it as part of 
my remarks at this point: 

MorE ON McCarTHY 

“Politics makes strange bedfellows,” is a 
saying that is as old and as true as most 
things in our finite world. And don’t they, 
though? 

Segments of our daily press are trum- 
peting right in chorus with the Commie rag, 
the Daily Worker, that McCartny is doing 
the country’s foreign relations “irreparable 
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harm” and his “unfounded accusations” 
are destroying American prestige abroad. 
Many of the phrases used in the editorial 
columns of the Red rag and of these great 
“independent” dailies are interchangeable 
and seem to be lifted, one from the other. 

We are astounded at the slavish devotion 
to so silly a cause of great dailies such as 
Milwaukee’s biggest paper. Hating Mc- 
CarTHy since he opened his political career, 
they now lead a chorus in condemning his 
work and his investigative actions. 

Perhaps the metropolitan press has grown 
too big and too lofty and too far out of 
touch with the little people? They may 
echo the sentiments of the international set 
and of the present regime, but we give 
them odds they are off base 3 feet, in the 
opinion of most little people. 

Damage to American prestige was done, 
we repeat, by the type of diplomatic repre- 
sentative the Roosevelt-Truman regime has 
employed. Some 90 individuals of a certain 
type suddenly kicked out of the State De- 
partment, employed there Lord knows how 
long—perhaps these, apparently the best 
the country could dig up to represent 
them before other nations, are what gave 
Hitler the idea ours was a degenerate 
nation. And then, the sudden gymnastics 
of the State Department in switching to the 
Marshal Tito faction in Yugoslavia and let- 
ting this vicious vindictive Communist give 
the business to our wartime ally in that 
nation. And now, China, where Chiang is 
@ bum and not the great war year fighter 
for four freedoms. For our money, the whole 
four freedoms had a phony ring from the 
start as long as Communist Stalin was a sub- 
scriber thereto. 

The great trust of our State Department 
in Russia through these years, if not indi- 
cating a betrayal, at the kindest, indicates 
an ignorance not in keeping with so-called 
leaders in our Government. 





Great Campaign of Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimou. consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor entitled “Great Campaign of 
Truth,” which was reprinted as a public 
service by the International Latex 
Corp. in the New York Herald Tribune 
on April 27, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[Editorial from the Christian Science 

Monitor] 
GREAT CAMPAIGN OF TRUTH 

President Truman is displaying a gratify- 
ing awareness that the struggle with Soviet 
imperialism is basically mental. Real gains 


for the free peoples will begin to appear as 
the attitude he expressed in his excellent 
speech to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors is carried into action. Mr. 


Truman said that he had already directed 
the Secretary of State to plan a more et- 
fective national effort to use the great power 
of truth in working for peace. 

The Soviet system does not even have 
the interest in truth which caused Pilate to 
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ask, “What is truth?” It denies the whole 
concept of objective and permanent truth, 
and sets up instead a party line—defined 
from day to day by the Politburo. It is car- 
rying on a vast offensive of suggestion, mis- 
representing, and vilifying the free na- 
tions, particularly the United States. To 
deal with this aggression Mr. Truman calls 
for a great campaign of truth to be heard 
round the world. 

He wisely recognizes that government can 
and should do only a part of this job. But 
that part can be vastly improved and ex- 
tended. On its educational and informa- 
tion program the Pnited States is spending 
less than $40,000,000 a year, compared with 
$15,000,000,000 for arms and $%4,000,000,000 
for economic aid abroad. Recently the 
House Appropriations Committee cut the 
funds for these purposes. Does this sound 
as if the American people yet understood 
the real nature of the struggle for the minds 
and loyalties of men? 

Some competent observers believe that 
Russia is winning the war of ideas. Almost 
anyone who has been abroad in recent months 
has seen instances where American infor- 
mation and propaganda is outmatched by 
Soviet money, fanaticism, and effrontery. 
For instance, millions of “neutrals” were fed 
Moscow's bald “protest” about an American 
plane invading Russian territory and shoot- 
ing at Soviet planes. Washington’s sharp 
answer will be accepted by many, but it 
should have come faster and with more sup- 
porting evidence. 

It is becoming harder and harder to pierce 
the iron curtain, The satellites are closing 
down American information services. Russia 
is spending huge sums trying to jam the 
Voice of America broadcasts. Senator BEN- 
TON has urged a world-wide network capable 
of putting America’s story into every radio 
receiver in the world. He also urges docu- 
mentary movies for at least one-fourth of 
the earth’s population each month. These 
are ideas well worth exploring. 

Much of the job must be done by private 
agencies—newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
movies. These are often given more credence 
than official information. They, too, need 
improvement. Too many times commercial- 
ized sensationalism or partisanship gives a 
distorted picture of America. Some movies 
are particularly damaging, even those which 
are useful at home in showing up abuses 
and injustices. Possibly one answer would 
be in a semipublic, nonprofit agency de- 
signed to tell democracy’s story but avoid 
an Official line. 

Fundamentally, our hope lies in the power 
of truth. Our part is to seek it, adhere to 
it, and trust it. As we come to understand 
better that absolute truth is nothing less 
than God, the disposition to do that should 
be increased. We should then be less dog- 
matic, less ready to follow the Russians in 
taking a party line from one source, more 
willing to give unorthodox views a hearing. 
We should then listen more eagerly for truth 
and insist that it be strictly adhered to in 
presenting America’s story to the world. 





Acheson Persuaded To Stay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp the column 
appearing in this morning’s Washington 
Post by that eminent and fair-minded 
columnist, Mr. Marquis Childs. I regard 
this article as an eloquent expression of 
why it is so difficult to keep able men 
in key Government positions, and it is 
likewise testimony to the selfless devo- 
tion to duty of our distinguished Secre- 
tary of State in the face of almost in- 
credible assaults upon his character. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE Hate CHorvus—ACHESON PERSUADED To 
STay 


(By Marquis Childs) 


It is a strange commentary on the times 
that on one side of the stage in the present 
drama of foreign policy—war or peace—is 
the same cast of characters that played the 
same role in the years immediately pre- 
ceding World War II. They might be called 
the hate chorus. 

They are a weird blend of ex-this and ex- 
that; of chi-chi individuals who cling to the 
social label and very important Republicans. 
In 1938 and beyond they were in America 
First and they hated Roosevelt. 

This time they consider the President 
beneath their contempt. Their hate and 
their malice are concentrated on Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson. 

At a charming little dinner party given 
by a soloist in the hate chorus recently, 
Acheson's resignation was gleefully predicted 
even down to the number of days preceding 
the date on which he would be forced out 
of office. The prophet in this instance was 
one of the oddest characters in the group 
who has since been removed from the pay- 
roll of the Central Intelligence Agency; the 
last being an eventuality that may have 
been hastened by the fact his name was on 
one of Senator McCarTHuy’s lists. 

How much this prophecy derived from 
wishful thinking, compounded with psycho- 
pathology of a complicated nature, probably 
only a good psychiatrist could determine. 
But, in actual fact, the event this crew have 
so worked for and longed for came closer 
to happening than they could have known. 

Not long before he left for the series of 
European conferences now in progress Ache- 
son called on the President. The prolonged 
and nagging quarrel in Congress with all its 
savagery had deeply depressed him. He had 
a heartsick feeling that perhaps his useful- 
ness was at an end. 

While it has been for the most part out- 
side the scope of the news, Acheson has in 
recent months been under a great personal 
strain in addition to everything else. One 
of his two daughters, Mrs. William P. Bundy, 
has been undergoing a series of major opera- 
tions in connection with a grave illness. 

This may have been one of the reasons 
why, as he told the President, he felt he 
could not and should not continue as Sec- 
retary of State. The President’s response 
was immediate and unequivocal. He re- 
plied that whatever Acheson’s personal 
wishes might be, he could not resign. 

The President went on to say that he 
understood Acheson’s feelings very well. To 
serve in high office in times like these was 
to take personal abuse of an unprecedented 
nature. But under the circumstances there 
was no choice but to go on. It was a duty 
not merely to people here at home but to 
free people everywhere. 

You've got to stay here, Dean, and fight 
both the Communists and the Republicans, 
the President is reported to have said in 
conclusion. 








The President was in a fighting mood anq 
he conveyed to his Secretary of State some. 
thing of this same fiery determination 
Acheson left for Paris feeling better about 
the struggle to maintain some unity of 
policy at home and the struggle to maintain 
some unity of purpose among the western 
allies in Europe. z 

There was, of course, not & little politics 
behind the President’s pep talk. He Well 
knows that Acheson’s resignation, no matte 
what the real motives, would be taken by the 
McCarthy-Wherry-Taft wing of the Repub. 
lican Party as a victory and everything would 
be done to make it appear as a confession of 
guilt. 

Between the President and his Secretary of 
State it seemed to be settled that there woulq 
be no change—certainly not before the elec. 
tions of November 7. This means that there 
is not likely to be any change tn or expansion 
of policy. And it is just here that one comes 
to the crux of the tragedy. 

The policy being pursued today is not big 
enough or bold enough in relation to the 
threat of total war; a threat that seems to 
grow more real and more imminent with each 
day that passes. Both in theory and in prac. 
tice the policy of containing communism 
through strength is inadequate. The policy 
of strength should be related to a far-reach- 
ing peace offensive carried to all peoples 
everywhere. 

Perhaps no course whatsoever can avert 
destruction. But if there were an all-out 
effort to avert it, then at least there would 
be the satisfaction on the day it happened 
that everything humanly possible had been 
done on our side to prevent it. 





Truman at Lincoln 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Washington Post this 
morning an editorial which I think is 
very good. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recono, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of May 10, 1950} 
TRUMAN AT LINCOLN 


It is significant that President Truman 
elected to give the first major speech of his 
“nonpolitical” tour at Lincoln, Nebr. That 
is in the area where farmers have begun to 
grumble about price declines, and it is not 
far from the region where blowing dust and 
insects have seriously damaged the winter 
wheat crop. Mr. Truman's remarks thus can 
be taken as a preview of the administra- 
tion’s campaign to retain the farm vote. Not 
surprisingly at all, that campaign is based 
on the something-for-everybody formula of 
the Brannan plan. Evidently the adminis- 
tration is relying on price declines to brins 
farmer pressure on legislators who ‘° far 
have refused to take the plan serious!y 

A lot of nonsense has been written about 
the Brannan plan, and the President had 4 
point in decrying the charges of re rimen- 
tation. Any governmental program neces 
sitates some controls, and it is the lack o 





acient controls that has in part been re- 
=i for the disgraceful potato glut. 
Nevertheless, it is undeniable that the Bran- 
nan plan would bring more direct depend- 
n the Government for farm income. 
may not be regimentation, but it is 
‘ely the way to bring about greater con- 
-ol by farmers of their own destinies—a 
‘int Mr. Truman dwells upon. Moreover, 
the more governmental control there is, 
th e more disastrous can be the effects of 
ioment—and that is where the pos- 
sibility of ruinous cost comes in. 
Most interesting is the President’s refer- 
ence, with apparent alarm, to the fact that 
‘m prices have fallen 20 percent in the 
last 2 years. It is quite true that if farm 
rices were to plummet, it would be diffi- 
cult to stave off a depression in the rest 
f the economy. Nevertheless, Mr. Truman 
speaks of price declines as if the highs of 
2 years ago were normal. In point of fact, 
ey were all-time highs occasioned by tre- 
foreign demand, and what has 
ce since is largely healthy read- 










pla 
justment. 
It is on this point that the Brannan plan 
runs into perhaps its greatest difficulty 
in light of technological advances, new 
seeds and fertilizers and changes in farm 
patterns, many farm products are simply 
not worth even what they cost today. Yet 
under the Brannan plan many of the sup- 
port levels would be even higher than under 
the present system. In other words, in- 
stead of bringing flexibility in supports, the 
Brannan plan would compound the rigidity 
by giving permanency to overvaluations, 
Consumption of perishables might be stimu- 
lated by lower prices to consumers—made 
up by Government payments to farmers 
charged against the taxpayers—and some 
overproduction might be checked by quotas. 
But it is hard to see how the shifts in pro- 
duction, better soil conservation and stim- 

to more efficient farming the President 
i yut could be attained under a sys- 
tem which would make it more profitable 
for inefficient marginal producers to stay in 








Should President Take a Hand in 
Congressional Contests?—Minnesota 


Poll 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THYE. Mr, President, there ap- 
peared in the Minneapolis Tribune on 
May 7, 1950, what we call the Minnesota 
poll. I think this would be of some in- 
terest to all Members of Congress. For 
that reason I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was 01 dered to be printed in the Recorp, 
aS lollows: 

> Minneapolis Tribune of May 7, 

1950] 
OTA PoLL—56 PEerceNT Say PRESIDENT 
TaKE ANy Part IN CONGRES- 
RACES 
y of Minnesota voters think Pres- 
n, who leaves today on a 9-day, 
eaking tour, should take no part 
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in congressional election contests, the Min- 
nesota poll finds in a State-wide survey. 
Fifty-six percent say the President should 
adopt a hands-off policy toward such con- 
tests, 

But 39 percent contend that, as head of 
his party, “the President has a duty to help 
elect as many members of his party to Con- 
gress as possible.” The remaining 5 percent 
are undecided or offer different answers. 

Democrats call the President's scheduled 
tour nonpolitical in character but Republi- 
cans assert it will be a political mission. 
Observers point out that the President's 
route will take him through congressional 
districts in which Republican Congressmen 
are in the majority. 

Views of Minnesotans on the question 
whether the President should or should not 
use his influence in congressional races were 
obtained in a survey in which a representa- 
tive cross section of the State’s men and 
women 21 years of age and older was ques- 
tioned. 

Interviewers, calling attention to the Presi- 
dent’s tour, handed each person a card bear- 
ing two statements and asked: 

“With which of them do you most agree?” 

The statements were: 

Statement A: “As head of his party, the 
President has a duty to help elect as many 
members of his party to Congress as possible; 
therefore he should help them in their elec- 
tion campaigns.” 

Statement B: “Because he is President, he 
should not take any part in congressional 
election campaigns in the various States.” 

These are the results: 


Percent 

CROCE SERCNIONG Banc cwscsewasscsncecs 39 
oT 2 a 56 
Other answers............. ietainaeentbeeannt 2 
Ie Ca iin drnncdwnnedbeulmaaientn 3 
100 


People who give other answers say “as 
President, he can do anything he wants to,” 
or “both parties have always done it and I 
suppose he has the same right, regardless of 
how we feel about it,” or “he should not be 
called upon to do this as he has enough to do 
now.” 

Democratic-Farmer-Laborites are inclined 
to favor the position that the President 
should help to elect as many members of his 
party to Congress as possible, but Republi- 
cans and independent voters differ: 


Statement A....- 35 
Statement B_..- | 47 69 58 
» 1 


Total.......| 100 | 100 | 100 
| | 


A Faribault farm woman thinks that if he 
got more Congressmen elected who agreed 
with him, he would get more done. A 
Duluth man comments that he has to have 
someone to help him. And a Minneapolis 
man believes that his speaking would not 
influence the vote just because he is Presi- 
dent. 

But another Minneapolis resident thinks 
the President should not participate in con- 
gressional campaigns, saying, “Let the peo- 
ple decide on candidates without the influ- 
ence of the President.” A LaSalle man says, 
“This is a democracy; the people should 
make their own decisions.” A Worthington 
man thinks he should stay in the White 
House where he belongs. 

Majorities of the city, town, and farm 
people interviewed in the study indicate they 
think the President should not campaign for 
congressional candidates, 
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Respectful but Despairing Plea to Mr. 
Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Baltimore Sun, Balti- 
more, Md., of May 9, 1950: 


RESPECTFUL EUT DESPAIRING PLEA To Mr. 
TRUMAN 

Those whose memories go back 2 years will 
remember that Mr. Truman's last campaign 
tour was a great political success. When it 
started, the President faced almost certain 
defeat. When it ended, the tide had turned 
and victory was in sight. 

The only trouble with the tour was that it 
was so expensive to the taxpayers. Mr. Tru- 
man had to make so many promises to the 
various pressure groups that making good 
on them has given the country a succession 
of enormous deficits. The famous dollar 
gap of Europe is small compared to the dol- 
lar gap which Mr. Truman has presented to 
the United States. 

Now Mr. Truman is off on another tour. 
He is going to visit those States where the 
outlook in November is least hopeful for 
his party. He will be tempted to bring those 
States into line by promising them more 
money out of the public till. 

Is it too much to ask the President to 
restrain his generous impulses? Already he 
has brought the country to the point-where 
people are beginning to ask questions about 
the value cf the dollar. A few more billion- 
dollar promises and national bankruptcy will 
be in sight. 





Fifty-five Thousand Communists Aided by 
500,000 Feilow Travelers Seek To De- 
stroy the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, last week the Grand Lodge of Masons 
presented a grand lodge medal for dis- 
tinguished achievement to that out- 
standing American, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. As part of my remarks, I 
am including an extract from an address 
given by Mr. Hoover on that occasion. 
There can be no doubt that J. Edgar 
Hoover has first-hand knowledge about 
communism and Communists in this 
country. The extract in question ap- 
pears in the current issue of the United 
States News and World Report. 

FIFTY-FIVE THOUSAND COMMUNISTS 

(By J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FEI) 

The times demand candid and forthrigh 





words. Communists have been and are to- 
day at work within the very gates of Amer- 
ica. There are few walks in American life 
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which they do not traverse. Their allegiance 
is to Moscow; their hopes are spurred by the 
writings of Marx and Lenin, not Jefferson, 
Madison, and Lincoln; their enthusiasm is 
whetted by expediency and deceit, not toler- 
ance and brotherhood. Atheistic material- 
ism is their idol; the destruction of the God 
of our fathers their goal. Wherever they 
may be, they have in common one diabolic 
ambition: to weaken and to eventually de- 
stroy American democracy by stealth and 
cunning. Theirs is an organization built 
and supported by dishonor, deceit, and 
tyranny and a deliberate policy of falsehood. 
They know that as long as the ideals of com- 
mon endeavor, miitual respect and tolerance 
remain alive they can never bring to fruition 
the Communist world revolution. That is 
why Communists consider America their 
No. 1 enemy. A strong America, materially 
and spiritually, is a constant beacon of light, 
buoying the hopes and aspirations of millions 
of men, women, and children crushed under 
the yoke of Communist tyranny which today 
controls the destinies of one-third of the 
peoples of the world. 

The Communists possess a_ well-knit, 
closely disciplined, destructive force of ap- 
proximately 55,000 members in the United 
States. In actual numbers, their member- 
ship may not be large, nor have the Com- 
munists polled at any time a large number 
of votes in an election. This has been cited 
by the ignorant and the apologists and ap- 
peasers of communism in our country as 
minimizing the danger of these subversives 
in our midst. The actual strength of the 
Communist movement in the United States 
is not something that can be accurately 
stated in just so many figures. It has to be 
measured largely by the general mass influ- 
ence of the party and its program. We no 
longer measure the importance of revolu- 
tionary organizations by size. In some places 
where there are only one or two men, more 
results are obtained than where they have 
larger organizations. 

But, behind this force of traitorous Com- 
munists, constantly gnawing away like ter- 
mites at the very foundations of American 
society, stand a half million fellow travelers 
and sympathizers ready to do the Commu- 
nist bidding. These individuals, though not 
identified as Communists, are extremely 
dangerous to the internal security of this 
Nation, because as hypocrites and moral 
swindlers they seek the protection of the 
freedoms which they constantly seek to de- 
stroy. They represent, for the Communist 
movement, a source of wealth; financial re- 
sources; the creation of valuable contacts; 
levers of social, economic, and political pres- 
sures; recruiting grounds for espionage in- 
formation and agents. Moreover, they do 
their work anonymously, in “front” organi- 
zations, and wherever they can exert the 
greatest influence, each doing his share to 
the best of his ability. These individuals are 
difficult to detect. They are disdainful of 
the very tolerance which enables them to 
betray their country. They practice their 
double-dealing, double-minded, double- 
tongued, and double-faced tactics on all 
fronts of our American life, whether it be 
in politics, in labor, in the press, in radio, 
in motion pictures, in the schools, or even 
in some of our churches. 

The Communists have their membership 
concentrated in certain key areas of the 
United States—primarily in strategic indus- 
trial and population centers. This mem- 
bership is coordinated through a national 
leadership and a dedication to an alien hate 
which looks abroad for its direction. If ad- 
ditional personnel, perhaps for a political 
pressure campaign, for infiltration into a 
labor union, or for a militant educational 
program, is needed, National Headquarters 
of the Communist Party will peremptorily 
transfer members, temporarily or perma- 
nently, into the strategic area. 


Communist members, body and soul, are 
the property of the party. They scorn the 
standards of American democracy. They 
function like puppets on a string, ready at 
a moment’s bidding to execute the will of 
the directing master—the Red “Hitler” at 
Moscow. The party, thereby, through mo- 
bility, central direction, and the disciplined 
fanaticism of its converts can, at any given 
moment, achieve power and strength in a 
limited sector. At times, this pressure is so 
well organized and expertly supervised that 
the Communists achieve gains out of all pro- 
portion to their numerical strength. That 
is the secret of Communist success; the 
tragedy of democratic resistance. 

If every American faced the reality of what 
the fulfillment of the Communist objectives 
would mean to him—he would be inspired to 
work harder to protect and preserve the in- 
dividual liberty and freedom which is part 
and parcel of our American way of life. 





President Truman Again Asks for Action 
on Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii in 
This Session of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the text of a 
letter addressed by President Truman to 
Senator JosepH C. O’MAHONEY, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, urging the approval 
of bills to give statehood to Alaska and 
Hawaii. The letter follows: 


My Dear SENATOR O’MaHoney: I am highly 
gratified by the thorough and objective con- 
sideration which your committee is giving to 
H. R. 331 and H. R. 49, bills which would 
enable the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii 
to take their rightful place as members of 
the Union. As you know, I have long sup- 
ported the objectives of these important 
bills which carry out the pledges made to 
the people of the two Territories. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress, during 
its present session, will enact legislation 
granting statehood to Alaska and Hawaii. 
The need is more urgent today than ever be- 
fore. By such action, we will not only pro- 
mote the welfare and development of the two 
Territories, but also greatly strengthen the 
security of our Nation as a whole. 

It should not be forgotten that most of 
our present States achieved statehood at a 
relatively early period of their development. 
The stimulus of being admitted as full part- 
ners in the Union, and the challenge of 
managing their own affairs were among the 
most significant factors contributing to their 
growth and progress. 


RESOURCES ARE STRESSED 


Very few of our existing States, at the time 
of their admission to the Union, possessed 
potential resources, both human and na- 
tural, superior to those of Alaska and Ha- 
wail. I am confident that Alaska and Ha- 
waii, like our present States, will grow with 
statehood and because of statehood. 

There is no necessity for me to repeat at 
this time the arguments for statehood. The 
many qualified witnesses who have appeared 
before your committee have, I am sure, pre- 
sented convincing evidence both as to the 
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need for and the tangible benefits 
derived from statehood. 

There is, however, one objection made py 
opponents of H. R. 311 and H. R. 49 which | 
believe requires further discussion becatise 
it goes beyond the question of Statehood 
and raises a fundamental constitutional \.. 
sue. I am referring to the objection th: 
Alaska and Hawaii, as States, would be ep. 
titled to representation in the Senate of the 
United States disproportionate to their pop. 
ulation. 

This argument is not only entirely withoy: 
merit, but also directly attacks a basic teno: 
of the constitutional system under which thi, 
Nation has grown and prospered. Withou 
the provision for equal representation in the 
Senate of all States, both great and smal! 
regardless of population, there probably 
would have been no United States, 


NO ISSUES DISCERNED 


This was one of the great compromises 
which the Federalist says was a result not 
of theory, but of a spirit and amity, and that 
mutual deference and concession which the 
peculiarity of our political situation rep. 
dered indispensable. There is no justification 
for denying statehood to Alaska and Hawaii 
on the basis of an issue which was resolved 
by the Constitutional Convention in 1787, 

America justly takes pride in her recor 
of fulfilling to the letter its obligations to 
foreign nations. We should be no less scrv- 
pulous in carrying out the promises made 
to our own citizens ‘in Alaska and Hawaii 
The case for statehood rests on both legal 
and moral grounds. 

These are troubled times. I know of few 
better ways in which we can demonstrate 
to the world our deep faith in democracy 
and the principle of self-government than 
by admitting Alaska and Hawaii to the Union 
as the forty-ninth and fiftieth States, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman, 


to be 





Attacks on United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I attach two newspaper accounts 
of a significant address made in Mil- 
waukee May 5 by George F. Kennai, 
counselor of the State Department an¢ 
generally acknowledged to be the autho! 
of the policy of containment of Soviet 
Russia. It is noteworthy that although 
Mr. Kennan did not mention Senator 
McCarTHY’s name in his address, two 
of the country’s most distinguished inde- 
pendent newspapers simultaneously iD- 
terpreted his remarks as a rebuke to 
“McCarthyism.” The first of the arti- 
cles is by James Reston, and appeared in 
the New York Times May 9; the second 
is an editorial which appeared in the 
Milwaukee Journal of May 7. 

{From the New York Times of May 9, 1956] 
KENNAN Says UNFair ATTACKS IMPERIL UNIT'D 

Srates ForEIGN Poticy—TuHeEy Atso TEND 

To CaUsE STATE DEPARTMENT To Kez? 

PLANS SECRET, COUNSELOR DECLARES 

(By James Reston) 

WasHINGTON, May 8.—George Frost Ken 
nan, counselor of the State Department, 1 
that rare Washington creavure;: 4 man who 








wn speeches and does not hesitate 
‘rerein a little history, some ob- 
sm and one or two ideas. 
ult of this unorthodox approach 
that 1t he writes often has a delayed 
‘ion, “He did a piece for Foreign Affairs 
u ¢ years ago under the pseudonym of 
op x ‘which was ignored at first and even- 
ne vecoznized as @ detailed and autheuitic 
. 1 he policy of containment toward 
the Soviet Union. 
“He later delivered an address before the 
Political Science in New York 
t defined the possibilities and limitations 
¢ this country’s foreign economic aid policy. 
This. too, was overlooked at the time, but 
ow stands as the most informative and re- 
f | document on the subject. 
rtheless, although he went to Mil- 
last week-end and delivered another 
ive essay on United States policy in 
i the consequences of McCarthyism, 
his remarks lost out in competition with 
ther news and were scarcely reported at all 


in this part of the country. 
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MAIN POINTS ARE LISTED 


Mr. Kennan had a little advice, not only 
ate citizens but for his colleagues 
Government as well. His main points 
were as follows: 

1, The charges against the State Depart- 
ment should not be ignored. They have 
uwbed the American people because the 
vle are beset with serious. doubts and 
estions about American foreign policy that 
have not been answered to their satisfaction. 

2. There is generally a great time-lag—as 
much as 5 or 10 years on the average—be- 
tween cause and effect in major foreign 
policy developments. This fact is not gen- 
erally understood by the people. As a resuit, 
they tend to demand results too fast, and 
they also tend to lay the blame or give credit 
for current developments to the people who 
happen to be in office at the moment, even 
gh the real causes go much deeper in 
> and in complexity. 

3. The United States failed to realize in 

the 1930's that the three totalitarian states 

that were most dissatisfied with the outcome 

of the First World War—Germany, Japan, 

and the Soviet Union—possessed, in combi- 

tion, a greater military potential than 

that was likely to be mobilized 
against them. 

‘he western allies also failed to face up 

to the humiliating fact that they won World 

b War II only with the help of the Soviet Union, 

which was still saturated with hatred for us 

and determined to encompass our downfall. 

5. Instead of recognizing this unhappy state 

of fact, and drawing from it the bitter les- 

sons which it held for us, we consoled our- 

lves with the delusion that Moscow would 

We did not fully realize that we 
a situation where the power of the 
d after the war had not really 
anced and where it would be a hard 

erous, and wearisome task to re- 

e except with Russia's consent and 
ia's terms, 

1 of the misunderstanding and bit- 

1 the United States about the vic- 
the Communists on the Chinese main- 
the result of shallowness and over- 
ition of what has been happening 

Before the war we sentimental- 
patronized the Chinese people, and 
timated their feelings about the his- 
rd of the west in that part of 

During the war we ignored a 
f evidence that the Chinese Gov- 

would not be able to consolidate 

‘ion And later we gave them much 
‘al aid, Which they misused and ad- 
A 1 they ignored. 

‘. It sounds plausible to blame the State 

u for what happened in China, 
1a 18 not a province of the United 
1 the State Department did not 
‘gat the Communist Party should 
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be the faction which would have the best 
morale and discipline and pack the strong- 
est political punch and win the civil war 
in China. 

Mr. Kennan implied that only by direct 
intervention in China could the United 
States have changed the course of events, 
and he added: “I can conceive of no more 
ghastly and fateful mistake. * * * 
Nothing would have pleased our enemies 
ee 62° S 

To blame the present state of our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and Commv- 
nist China on a few contemporary officials 
was not only an overly simple reading of 
history, Mr. Kennan concluded, but it cre- 
ated an atmosphere in which it was diffi- 
cult for the Government to explain policies 
or to keep good men to administer foreign 
policy. 

“If the atmosphere of public discussion 
is to be too harsh, too intolerant, too abu- 
sive,” he said, “this is going to decrease rath- 
er than increase the possibilities for a frank 
and helpful exposition of Government policy 
to the public at large. * * * 

“What I want to urge is only this: that 
you * * * recognize the profundity of 
the foreign-policy problems with which we 
are faced today; and that you do not be 
misled into the easy conclusion that the 
dangers and challenges and dilemmas of 
cur world situation are the product of the 
mistakes or the ill will of any individuals 
who bear responsibility at this moment for 
the conduct of foreign affairs.” 





[From the Milwaukee Journal of May 7, 1950] 


KENNAN TELLS OF DAMAGE OF MCCARTHY 
TACTIcs 


George F. Kennan returned to his home 
community Friday to urge the American peo- 
ple to have faith in their State Department, 
its policies, and its personnel. 

If they do not—if they concern themselves 
with things which are shallow and fleeting 
and of dubious substance—there is serious 
danger of losing the cold war, he said. 

No one, we are sure, will question Mr. Ken- 
nan’s qualifications to discuss these matters. 
He is third in command in the Department 
of State. He is shortly leaving Government 
service for a long time. He has devoted his 
adult life to foreign affairs. He is the author 
of the policy of containing Russian commu- 
nism which has engaged us in the cold war, 
He is an implacable enemy of communism. 

The trouble with the American people to- 
day is that they are looking for scapegoats, 
Mr. Kennan indicated—scapegoats to blame 
for the fact that we are not getting quick 
results in foreign policy, the cold war is not 
going entirely our way, the Russians have 
made some gains, and China has fallen to 
communism. 

It is an easy conclusion, he continued, 
that our challenges and dilemmas are entirely 
the product of mistakes, or of the ill will 
of individuals responsible for the conduct of 
foreign affairs. It is an easy conclusion that 
could be disastrous. 

Mr. Kennan is not a pessimist about the 
cold war. He said that the dangers are no 
greater than they have been. Things have 
gone well for us in Europe, badly in Asia. 
The situation in both areas is still fluid, and 
can turn in our favor or against us. 

We have, he indicated, done the best we 
could—all that was possible and practicable— 
and have nothing to be discouraged about. 
He even hinted that there was hope about 
China, saying: “We are now on the road to 
a relationship with China which will be ex- 
pressive of our high regard for the Chinese 
people but unencumbered by past involve- 
ments and illusions.” 

“I am not a pessimist, but,” said Mr, 
Kennan. 

“If the American people take their eyes off 
the ball, or if they fail to keep in mind the 
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profundity of our problems and the depth 
in time and space of their origins, if they 
allow the quiet and sensitive and gifted peo- 
ple to be driven out of the State Depart- 
ment and Government by wild and uUn- 
founded charges, then George Kennan can 
give no promising assurances. 

“The responsibilities borne by men who 
have to conduct foreign affairs are neither 
light nor easy,” he explained. “This country 
is not rich in men both qualified and avail- 
able to take these positions. * * * The 
strains under which they work leave them a 
very slender margin of physical and spiritual 
energy to absorb abuse and derision from the 
people for whom they conceive themselves 
to be working. * * * The atmosphere of 
public life does not have to deteriorate much 
further to produce a situation in which very 
few of these people will be able to continue 
with government. 

“The margin of safety with which our 
country moves in the world today is not 
great enough to permit us to be reckless and 
wasteful with the talents and the idealism 
of these people we depend on for the gener- 
alship of our peacetime battles,” he ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Kennan at no time named Senator 
McCarTHy, of Wisconsin, who instituted the 
campaign against the State Department 
that is now rocking the country. But it was 
obviously this campaign that he had in 
mind when he concluded: 

“Perhaps only someone who has lived for 
many years in totalitarian countries can 
feel as strongly as I do how vitally important 
it is to us to preserve the spirit of tolerance 
and liberality in our relations with each 
other and the readiness to give the other 
fellow the benefit of the doubt, where doubt 
exists. These things lie at the heart of our 
civilization. They are essential to the pres- 
ervation of our national identity and to our 
entire claim of world leadership. If our 
enemies without can force us to abandon 
the spirit of tolerance by frightening us 
with their agents inside our country, then 
they will have bypassed the Maginot line of 
our society; they will have seized the cita- 
dels from within, and we on the firing line 
will have been left with nothing to defend.” 

Mr. Kennan’'s story was told with a sin- 
cerity, a moderation and a simplicity that 
won him an ovation from his audience of 
250 persons. It is regrettable that more 
Milwaukeeans did not hear him. It would 
have done much to clarify their thinking 
about the McCarthy campaign and to bring 
them to a realization of what a dangerous 
and irresponsible thing it is. 





Stassen’s Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of May 4, 1950: 


* STASSEN’s ATTACK 


As president of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harold E. Stassen is hardly in the 
proper position to engage in political war- 
fare. But the attack on President Truman’s 
administration which Mr. Stassen unleashed 
Tuesday night would indicate that Mr. 
Stassen is holding two jobs, one as a univer- 
sity president and the other as sharpshooter 
for the Republican Party. Mr. Stassen, of 
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course, is entitled to attack Mr. Truman and 
the Democrats as an individual. Even as the 
head of one of our large universities he is 
entitled to criticize the President and the 

] ni ‘tration. But it would seem that an 


Sta 1 fired at the President this week might 
well have been left to some Republican who 
i tly in the business of politics and not 
part politician and part university president. 
Mr. Stassen’s speech does not compare very 
favorably either in restraint or content with 
the speeches that have been made by his 
fellow educator, General Eisenhower. 


nr ———— 


Inexperience Blamed for United States 
Role in Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
dealing with the personnel of the State 
Department and the far-eastern policy, 
printed in the day before yesterday’s 
Christian Science Monitor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


INEXPERIENCE BLAMED FOR UNITED STATES 
ROLE IN Far EAST 


(Second of four articles on the men who 
make American far-eastern policy. As a 
specialist in this field, Mr. Isaacs analyzes 
a serious personnel problem faced by the 
State Department and offers some sugges- 
tions.) 


(By Harold R. Isaacs, special correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor) 


WASHINGTON.—It is an arresting and un- 
comfortable fact that there is not a single 
man at the top policy-making level of the 
State Department who can be described as a 
matured and experienced hand in Far East 
affairs. This is by no means the whole ex- 
planation for American failures in Asia. But 
it is a significant part of the explanation. 

For both Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
and Dr. Philip C. Jessup, now one of his top 
policy advisers, Asia lies beyond a horizon 
dimly seen. Dr. Jessup’s recent swift Jour- 
ney across the world could not overcome the 
deficiencies which he probably would be one 
of the first to acknowledge. Yet he has had 
to take part in serious policy decisions based 
ee | on this deficient background. 

It is presumably at the next lower rung in 
the hierarchy that one might expect to find 
the riper kind of experience needed to pro- 
vide the materials for higher judgment. Yet 
} , too, there is no change in the charac- 
t ic pattern, 


POLICY PLANNING 


High in State Department councils, in an 
adjacent sort of way, is the Policy Planning 
Cc mmittee. It was headed until recently 
by George Kennan, whose chief‘ experience 
has been in Russia, and who is reputed to 
be a scholarly and thoughtful individual. 
His capacity for global thinking, however, 
was never quite able to embrace Asia. Like 
many others in Washington, he became an 
involuntary captive of cold-war thinking, 
and the trouble about Asia is that so much 


about it cannot be understood in the sim- 
plistic terms of the cold war. 

One member of this committee is John P. 
Davies, Jr., who was born in China and served 
his entire Foreign Service career there, plus 
2 years in Moscow. Mr. Davies is probably the 
ablest and most knowing Far East man in 
the Department today. But he had the mis- 
fortune to tangle with Maj. Gen. Patrick J. 
Hurley during General Hurley’s mission to 
China late in the war. Mr. Davies was one 
of that small group of China officials who 
foresaw the collapse of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and tried to foresee what other po- 
litical combination might provide a new 
basis for American policy there. 


EXPERT FROZEN OUT 


For this reason he has been tarred by 
Chiang Kai-shek lobbyists and propagandists 
in this country as one of those responsible 
for the China debacle. Although he com- 
mands respect in the State Department, he 
has not been able, as a result of this, to 
hold any post in which he could exert any 
strong influence on the making of Far East 
policy. Indeed, it is quite possible that Far 
East matters are now not even within his 
purview on his present job. 

Over on the operational side, the man 
who became the first Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs under the re- 
cent reorganization was a career diplomat, 
W. Walton Butterworth. Mr. Butterworth 
served a tour as a stripling vice consul in 
Singapore 20 years ago. He went from there 
to Europe and to a host of jobs far from Asia 
and Asian affairs. He did his most important 
work in Spain during the war. He did not 
see Asia again until 1946, when he went to 
China with Gen. George C. Marshall. He 
served there for a year and a half and re- 
turned to become America’s top Far East 
official late in 1947. He has a reputation for 
being able, courageous, shrewd, but not for 
having a detailed knowledge of Asia. 


LONG CAREER 


He was recently detached from his other 
duties to concentrate on the problems of the 
Japanese peace treaty. His successor as Chief 
of the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs is Dean 
Rusk, former Deputy Under Secretary of 
State. Mr. Rusk has had a long academic 
and governmental career in this country, 
none of it directly concerned with Asia until 
he went to India as an Army staff officer 
during the war. He is obviously a man of 
ability. But in his new job he has to start 
from scratch, and that, at this stage of the 
game, is very far back. 

The career men who sit at the various 
geographic desks under Mr. Rusk are usually 
too far down to have much to do with the 
making of policy. The business of making 
a career in Government service often has a 
way of routinizing and bureaucratizing men 
and keeping them from capitalizing on any 
latent ability they might have. The For- 
eign Service in particular has not been a 
notable producer of notable men for the high 
policy-making jobs. The few individuals 
with outstanding spirit and special attain- 
ments who crop up in its ranks every once 
in‘ a while usually run into obstacles, in- 
ternal or external, that block their advance- 
ment. In a bureaucracy only the safe men 
normally get ahead, and it is not safe men 
who can make effective policy for the United 
States in these times, especially in the Far 
East. 

Some of these officials, like John Allison 
(northeast Asia) and Philip Sprouse (China) 
served for many years in their areas. Mr. 
Sprouse is about to be succeeded by Ed- 
mund Clubb, who has also spent his whole 
career in China. The man who presides 
over the Office of Southeast Asian Affairs, on 
the other hand, is William B. Lacy, a Govern- 
ment economist, who had never set foot in 
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Asia until last spring, when he made & fleet, 
ing trip there, ~ 

Under these regional heads, more tu 
Officials sit in various spots. ae = 
to the usual law of averages and h 
amounts of knowledge and on 
Every once in a while a junior turns 
be superior to his superiors, and, as ey 2 
knows, this is a dangerous business {o, * 
junior. Many a man with a light ha: - 
find a bushel to hide under or take the e a 
sequences. This is normal bureayers::, 
routine and it does not make for ee 
vitality in the Government organism :: . 
whole. a 

Still farther down the line is the Office of 
Intelligence and Research, where a few of +. 
most knowing and knowledgeable people j: 
the whole State Department can he foyys 
But it is not often that these people have , 
chance to make any impact on policy, Thr, 
bring together all the strands of informarin, 
that come from missions abroad and 
sources. These are not always adeqi 
They try to use such judgment as they hate 
but whether their findings influence the up. 
per brackets of policymakers is a matter of 
chance or circumstances. In a few n table 
instances, their findings have been deljber. 
ately ignored and policy decisions made that 
ran directly counter to their factual cop. 
clusions. It is no joke to say that this opens 
them to the suspicion of being maverick 
if not downright subversive. 


EUROPEAN SLANT 


But all the men who, for good or Ill, work 
in the Far East sections of the State Depart. 
ment suffer from another disability that has 
little to do with their merits or demerits as 
individuals. This is the deadweight of the 
European outlook on Asian affairs. If it were 
possible to put one’s finger on any central 
factor in the weakness of American Far E 
policy, one might say it is the failure t 
Asian problems in Asian terms. Decisions 
about Asia are conditioned by, and often sub- 
ordinated to, European consideration 

This was the decisive factor in all Amerie 
can policy in southeast Asia from 1945 
ward. It was all but ruinous in relation to 
Indonesia, It is still operative in relation to 
Viet Nam. The recent decision, for exampie 
to support the French Army in Viet Nam \ 
a decision made not by men primarily 
cerned with Asia but by men primarily 
cerned with Europe. The factors detern 
ing American policy in Viet Nam have much 
more to do with France than they have t 
with Viet Nam. Hence, among the makers 
of American Far East policy one would ha 
to include American diplomats in Paris and 
the men who sit in the Western Europe 
Division of the State Department. It net 
surprise no one, therefore, if the results are, 
from an Asian point of view, ruinous. 




























Veto of the Kerr Natural-Gas Bil! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Wednesday, May 10 (legislative day 
Wednesday, March 29), 1990 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 


S 


unanimous consent to have — Pe 
the Appendix of the Recorp an arti le by 
Thomas L. Stokes, which appeared in "¢ 
Washington Evening Star of Apri al, 
1950. 


+h 








There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

Acency IS THE TARGET—CONSUMERS COULD 
sritt Lose Victory WON IN Vevo OF KERR 
NaruraL-Gas BILL 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


The consuming public won @ signal vice 
tory that it could see, out in the open, when 
president Truman recently vetoed the Har- 
ris-Kerr-Thomas bill designed to exempt in- 
dependent natural-gas producers from regu- 
iation by the Federal Power Commission. 

But the story is not ended. The pub- 
lic still might lose some effects of that vic- 
tory and that takes us to a part of the 
Government process often overlooked by 
the public. That is the commission that 
administers regulatory laws under our com- 
mission form of Government. Such com- 

1s have wide discretion, and can make 
laws really effective or dilute them. 

Involved in this instance is the Federal 
Power Commission and the 1938 Natural 
Gas Act over which there has been constant 
iction within the FPC as to its scope. The 
Supreme Court held that under that act the 
FPC could regulate independent produc- 
ers, but the FPC has approached the issue 
divided and warily. The purpose of the 
Harris-Kerr-Thomas bill was to make sure 
it did not exercise such power by a specific 
prohibitory statute, a familiar technique in 
recent years, and that measure squeaked 
through Congress by close margins under 
pressure from big oil interests that own the 
bulk of natural gas reserves. 

MOVE TO RECOUP IN AGENCY 


Thwarted by the Truman veto, sponsors of 
that bill now have concentrated on the FPC 
in an effort to recoup in the administrative 
cy. They include politically powerful 
figures, notably Speaker SAM RAYBURN, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas, to whom the President is be- 
holden for his legislative program, and who 
took the floor personally to jam the bill 
through the House by two votes. Another is 
Senator Eos Kerr, Democrat, of Oklahoma, 
who has considerable influence among oil 
men—of which he is one—why have been 
generous with campaign contributions to the 
Democratic Party. 

They want the President to reappoint to 
the FPC its current Chairman, Nelson Lee 
Smith, a Republican, who is sympathetic 
with their position. His term expires June 22. 

Chairman Smith was not only for the 
Harris-Kerr-Thomas bill, and wanted the 
President to sign it, but in the Eightieth 
Congress he was for amendments to the 1938 
Natural Gas Act which went beyond exemp- 


tory 

















tion from regulation of independent pro- 
ducers to include also a new rate-making 
formula. In that view he was supported by 


Commissioner Harrington Wimberly, a Dem- 
Ocratic member from Oklahoma. 

Those who fought the broader Rizley- 
Moore bill of the Eightieth Congress and the 
Harris-Kerr-Thomas bill which President 
Truman vetoed, are hostile to Mr. Smith’s 
reappointment because of his attitude, 


COMMISSION DIVIDED 


In recent years the Commission has been 
y divided over the extent of natural 
lation, with continual strife. 
1 the Rizley-Moore bill was before the 
eth Congress, the FPC on which there 
hen a vacancy, divided two and two, 
with Commissioners Claude L. Draper, Re- 
iOican, and Leland Olds, a Democrat, op- 
t vigorously, and Chairman Smith 
mmissioner Wimberly supporting the 
- nents which were regarded as of about 
* Same effect as the Rizley-Moore bill. 
= the vacancy President Truman ap- 
pointed Burton N. Behling, head of the FPC’s 
esta. gas investigation staff. When it 
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was revealed that he sided with Chairman 
Smith and Commissioner Wimberly on the 
proposed amendments and thus would break 
the tie in the Commission in favor of the 
oil and gas industry position, such a protest 
arose that the President finally withdrew the 
nomination. Instead he appointed Thomas 
©. Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, a Democrat, 
who had served for several years on Penn- 
sylvania’s utility regulating commission. 
This gave the strict regulationist faction 
a temporary edge until the term of Leland 
Olds expired last year. He was reappointed 
by the President, but the oil and gas inter- 
ests, ever watchful on the administrative as 
on the legislative front, succeeded in de- 
feating his confirmation after a bitter fight. 
To that vacancy President Truman named 
his old friend, Mon C. Wallgren, ex-Senator 
and ex-Governor of Washington, who sided 
with strict regulationists in support of a 
veto by the President, which seems again to 
give the majority to that viewpoint. 
However, proponents of regulation are 
taking no chances and want to prevent 
Chairman Smith’s reappointment and, if 
that happens, his confirmation by the Senate. 





To Save $4,000,000,000 in Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article 
by Clarence K. Streit from Freedom and 
Union for March 1950: 


To Save $4,000,000,000 rn Taxes 
(By Clarence K. Streit) 


ATLANTIC UNION SEEN ALSO AS GIVING LIBERTY 
50 PERCENT MORE POWER, YET CUTTING UNITED 
STATES ARMS BURDEN TWO-THIRDS IN DECADE 


How can the burden of taxes be lightened? 

That is the question more and more every 
March. 

Something can be done in the domestic 
field, but hardly enough for the taxpayer to 
feel it. The reason is that 71 cents of each 
1951 United States budget dollar goes to pay 
for past war or present defense against either 
cold or shooting war. Only 6 cents goes for 
social welfare, health, security; only 23 cents 
for all the other peaceful governmental 
services put together. 

If there is to be tax relief the bulk of it 
must come in the international field, without 
weakening our defenses, either in the present 
cold war or in the possible shooting war. 
None but Communists would want to weaken 
these defenses. All others would much pre- 
fer to make them stronger, but to do this, 
if at all possible, without increasing the tax 
burden but lessening it instead. 

How can we work this wonder, of strength- 
ening our defenses while lessening the taxa- 
tion burden? 

The establishment of a federal union of 
the North Atlantic democracies—which reso- 
lutions now before Congress would have us 
explore in company with the other six spon- 
sors of the Atlantic Pact (Canada, Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg)—would do this in four ways: 

1. By giving greater defensive power with 
no increase in cost; by giving the taxpayer, 
in short, more for his money; 

2. By increasing the national income at 
the same time, thus lessening the ratio of 
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the tax load to the income of the people who 
carry the load; 

3. By lessening the cost of defense through 
removing unnecessary and dangerous dupli- 
cation by the democracies; and 

4. By lessening it still more through elimi- 
nating excessive defense expenditure and in 
other ways. 

The total effect of these four factors would 
be, by conservative estimate, to reduce the 
defense burden of the United States tax- 
payer $4,000,000,000 a year, while giving him 
at least 30 percent more defensive power. 
Moreover, they would reduce his defense bur- 
den in 10 years of Atlantic union to one-third 
of what it is now while increasing his defen- 
sive strength by at least 50 percent. 

A detailed consideration of each of the four 
points will show how conservative this esti- 
mate is. 

First. There can be no doubt that creation 
of this union of the free would give the 
United States taxpayer at least 30 percent 
greater defensive power at no extra cost. 
Why? The United States is now spending 
$13,000,000,000 annually on defense, the other 
six founders of the proposed union are 
spending a total of $4,000,000,000. The 
aggregate annual total of the seven is $17,- 
000,000,000. If United States taxpayers con- 
tinued under union to pay $13,000,000,000 
of this $17,000,000,000 bill, they would be get- 
ting a $17,000,000,000 union defense force for 
a cost of only $13,000,000,000, or 30 percent 
more for their money. 

By this calculation, the other democracies 
would be getting still more for their money, 
since they are now spending much less on 
their national defense. Their population 
and income are not so great as those of the 
United States, but the Atlantic union de- 
fense force would be as much theirs as ours. 
Just as the citizen of Rhode Island can count 
on the United States Army to defend him 
to the same degree as can the New Yorker 
or Californian or Ohioan, the citizen of the 
Union in France or Belgium could depend 
on it as much as those living in North 
America. 

Atlantic federal union by this calculation 
would give the British eight times more 
defense for what they now pay in taxes; the 
French, 15 times more; the Canadians, 43; 
the Dutch, 76; the Belgians, 97; and the 
Luxemburgers, 5,666 times more. 

But this calculation errs on the conserva- 
tive side. 

Consider all the United States taxpayer 
would gain—still at no extra cost—in defen- 
sive power by the organic union of our naval, 
air, and atomic arms with the world-dis- 
persed bases now held by the British, French, 
Dutch, and Belgians. Consider the gain in 
strength through the fact that the western 
European territory of the union would itself 
be an advanced base. This territory, more- 
over, is the strategic hub of the principal 
hemisphere of the air age—the hemisphere 
that has, as Parker Van Zandt has pointed 
out in July 1947 freedom and union, 90 per- 
cent of the land on this planet, 94 percent 
of its people, 98 percent of its industry. 

Ponder, too, how the British, French, 
Dutch, and Belgians would gain by the or- 
ganic union of their defensive position and 
power with the vast industrial arsenal of the 
United States and Canada—a great citadel 
with two oceans for moats. Consider how 
this great rise in thei> defensive strength 
at no extra cost would improve their morale, 
their will to resist any invasion. And then 
try to calculate how this improvement in 
their morale would further strengthen the 
defense of the American taxpayer's individ- 
ual freedom. 

Look at the kind of attack—atomic at- 
tack—that alarms people most. The most 
hopeful practical defense against it is two- 
fold—dispersion and power to retaliate deci- 
sively. 
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Consider how much more dispersed the 
vitals of this ocean-scattered union would 
be than those of any democracy now, how 
hard it would be for an aggressor to knock 
out at one surprise blow all its means of 
dealing a much mightier counterblow. 

Consider, too, how much more rapidly the 
union could develop power in this field 
through the close combination of European 
pure science and American technical know- 
how. It was cooperation between these two 
that produced the atomic bomb, but since 
the war, this has fallen away through the 
recrudescence of nationalism’s loyalties and 
suspicions. Union would develop a far closer 
cooperation in this field than existed during 
the war, and at*’the same time immensely 
improve—still at no extra cost—security 
from spies. 

Even this much thought shows how much 
we err on the conservative side when we 
say the United States taxpayer would gain 
by Atlantic union 30 percent more defense 
for his money. It would still be conserva- 
tive to estimate our gain at 50 percent at 
least. 

Second. If one adds up the national in- 
come of each of the seven sponsors of the 

tlantic Pact in 1947, the latest year for 
which these figures are available for them 
all, the total, as shown in table II, is 
283 billion. If the stimulus to production 
that union gave resulted in a mere increase 
of 6 percent in this Atlantic union income, 
it would amount to $17,000,000,000, or the 
total amount the same countries are now 
spending on defense. 

Suppose the national income of the union 
rose to no more than by 10 percent, a very 
modest rise, or by $28,000,000,000. That 
would make its income $311,000,000,000. 
Suppose it neither increased nor reduced the 
$17,000,000,000 figure for defense. Even so, 
the ratio of the burden of defense to in- 
come would have gone down from $1 in $17 
to $1 in $19, a reduction of 12 percent. 

Among the 13 States, however, the consti- 
tution of a Federal Union in 1789 rapidly 
changed the picture from bust to boom. 
There are no good figures available on the 
total income or even on the foreign trade of 
each of the 13 States before union, but we 
do know that the value of the foreign trade 
of the United States quadrupled in the first 
decade of union. 

True, the 13 States had a vast area of un- 
developed land, but they were handicapped 
in developing it by the lack of people, the 
slowness of transportation, the lack of fi- 
nancial and industrial power. The Atlantic 
union would have, in its African possessions 
alone, 10 times more territory to develop than 
the 13 States had from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Mississippi when their Union began. 
Canada and Alaska could absorb many mil- 
lions more people, and western Europe could 
supply more good people now than it could 
160 years ago. 

The Atlantic union, moreover, would have 
far swifter means of transportation every- 
where than existed then, and the greatest 
industrial plant the world has ever known. 
And, instead of beginning with nothing but 
overdue debts, as did the United States, the 
Atlantic union would start with practically 
all the world’s gold reserves and financial 
power. 

This would be something quite unprece- 
dented in history—this new republic start- 
ing with vast areas rich in undeveloped re- 
sources combined with the people most ine 
dustrially advanced on earth and remark- 
ably equipped with financial, transport, and 
factory power. It should be noted, too, that 
this union could be brought about only by 
mutual agreement of the founding democ- 
racies, first, by their delegates in setting up 
a constitution, and then by their citizens in 
ratifying it. This would mean that its peo- 


ple had not only tackled great difficulties 
but overcome them—and would begin their 
union with all the coverage, vision, and 
buoyant confidence in themselves and their 
future that this achievement implies. 

Alongside of these factories, the transi- 
tion difficulties the union would face would 
seem to be small. It appears reasonable to 
believe the stage would be set for a period 
of sound, expansive development, the like 
of which men have never seen—a period of 
rapid growth for which “boom” would be too 
mild and misleading a term. 

To be conservative, however, let us estimate 
that national income of the union would 
not octuple in the first 10 years, or even 
quadruple, but would merely double. That 
would mean a total income of $566,000,000,- 
000. If the cost of its defense remained at 
$17,000,000,000, the ratio of defense burden 
to income would then have fallen from $1 
in $17 to $1 in $33. It would be only half 
as heavy as it is now. For the United States 
taxpayer the ratio fall would be from $1 in 
$16 to $1 in $31. Coupled with our first point, 
this would mean that the United States 
taxpayer would be getting 50 percent more 
defensive protection at half the present 
burden. 

All this, remember, is estimated on a con- 
servative basis. Moreover, it assumes no re- 
duction whatever in the amount spent on 
defense. But there is good reason to believe 
that this figure could be reduced by union. 
Which brings us to our next point. 

Third. Every merger permits economies in 
removing unnecessary duplication. This 
would certainly be true of the proposed At- 
lantic union. At present its proposed found- 
ers are maintaining six separate armed es- 
tablishments (omitting Luxemburg because 
it is so small). This means six separate de- 
fense departments and six independent gen- 
eral staffs, all trying to do the same job, 
and none able to do it so well, or economi- 
cally, as would one union defense depart- 
ment and one union general staff. The pres- 
ent duplication is not only expensive but 
dangerous, particularly when confronting the 
centralized arnmred power of Soviet Russia. 
This is also true of other duplications 
in the armed forces of these six democracies, 
as in their atomic plants and competing spy 
services. 

If anyone proposed to save money and yet 
keep up the defensive power of every part 
of the United States by dividing its 48 States 
into 6 sovereign republics and giving each 
its proportionate share of the existing de- 
fense force and budget to handle independ- 
ently, with no stronger link between them 
than the Atlantic Pact offers, he would be 
considered crazy. And he would be crazy. 

The illustration shows how incalculable 
is the gain, both in money and defensive 
power, that comes from merging six inde- 
pendent defense establishments into one 
force. But let us be conservative still, and 
estimate the saving the Atlantic Union would 
make on this score—with no loss but only 
gain in defensive power—at merely 10 per- 
cent of the present $17,000,000,000 bill. That 
would be a saving of $1,700,000,000. If the 
economy were 15 percent, it would total 
$2,500,000,000 a year. The saving to the 
United States taxpayer would be respectively 
$1,300,000,000 and $1,950,000,000. 

Fourth. Consider the economies in defense 
that union would permit, apart from ending 
duplication. For one example, the union 
would have about 90 percent of the world’s 
naval tonnage. It would not need to main- 
tain in active service so huge a margin of 
superiority. As Will Clayton has pointed 
out, it could retire half of its naval tonnage, 
and still have 80 percent of the world’s 
active total. If it put on the inactive list 
two-thirds of its tonnage, it would still re- 
tcin 75 percent of the world’s active total. 
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Moreover, because of tts globe-disperie 
bases, the Atlantic union would not need 
the expensive, long-ranging type of war. 
ships and carriers the United States ~ 
found necessary, from lack of bases, }; 
could depend more on smaller carriers and 
warships, cheaper both to build and main. 
tain, less of a risk in battle, and more dap. 
gerous to the submarines which form +, 
chief Soviet naval arm. 

Similar substantial economies could p; 
gained for the same reasons in the air arm 
by the union. It could rely much more op 
medium range bombers than the Unite, 
States does today. These cost much less + 
build and operate than 10,000-mile ran 
They can be defended better by fighter pl 
and can fly lower over enemy territory and 
bomb more accurately. : 

There are further savings to be made— 
again with only gain in power—in standara 
izing much of the equipment of the Atlantic 
union defense force. Now, when the forces 
of western Europe are being rebuilt, it wou, 
seem particularly wise to speed this standard. 
zing as only union can speed it. 

Not to alarm the admirals and others 
let us suppose the union made no drastic 
economies under our fourth point. Let ys 
estimate this economy at only 10 percent 
too. That would mean another $1,700,000,000 
saving for the people of the union, $1,300. 
000,000 of which would go to American tax- 
payers. 

It would still be conservative to estimate 
the combined saving on the third and fourth 
points at 25 percent. This would mean a 
total of $4,250,000,000 a year, of which $3,250- 
000,000 would be a direct saving for the 
United States taxpayer. 

In fact, the taxpayer would be saved the 
entire $4,250,000,000. For the $1,000,000,000 
economy the European members of the 
union would enjoy would reduce by $1,000,. 
000,000 the Marshall plan aid they y 
need for United States taxpayers to fu 

Nor would this be all the saving the 
American taxpayer would enjoy. With the 
greater security and confidence that union 
would bring to its European members, its 
great stimulus to business, and its removal 
of the fear of further devaluations, there 
would be little need left of further Marshall 
plan aid to defend the union's Ew 
territory in the cold war. Private enterprise 
as Will Clayton predicts, would take over 
most of the job in this area, and much 
it in the other Marshall aid countries. Th 
United States taxpayer should save on this 
score at least another billion dollars, bringin 
his total saving to $5,250,000,000. 

The union might also save about $750,000 
000 by funding the present public debt of all 
its seven members at the same rate of inter- 
est as that paid by the United States, wl 
is lower than what the others, except Britain 
pay. Result: A total saving up to $6,000, 
000 a year. 

By taking over the present debt of ¢ 
member democracy, along the lines 
Alexander Hamilton pioneered so suc 
fully, the union could also insure that on 
immense amount of private capital wo! 
be available in Europe for reconstructio! 
This would make still less neces 


the 


-further taxation of Americans for Marsal 


aid purposes. 

The union could effect still further savings 
in the cost of diplomacy and in some 0! - 
governmental services. But these wou'd »° 
small compared to the saving on dele! 

In summing it up, let us remain conser's 
tive and estimate the total saving | the 
United States taxpayer on defense ta 
$6,000,000,000 but at only $4,000,000,000 8 
year. If we return to our first and * nd 
points, and assume that the doubling a 
the union’s national income in 10 yea 
applied equally to the United State: 
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2) we find that this $4,000,000,000 

id result in the ratio of the 

e burden to national income falling 
1 in $16 to $1 in $45. 

» short of it is that Atlantic union 

‘id not only save the United States tax- 





would f 
nayers $4,000,000,000 a year at least, but 
~ ould give them 50 percent more effective 
defensive power at only one-third of the 
" 11 burd n they bear today. 
Al \TE DEFENSE, BALANCED BUDGET 

Since Soviet Russia is spending so much 
- e of ; national income for war than 
we are now, some argue that it would be 
danger to make any cut in the arms 
expenditure of the free. And others argue 

free should spend more, not less, 

One may answer that Atlantic union 
would change this picture by the formidable 
rise in moral as well as general material 


t would result, in addition to the 
increase in strength union would 
r bring on the purely military 
But, for the sake of argument, let 
that it would be wiser for the 
continue spending as much as at 
lefense, even to increase that 
In either event union would 
the taxpayer’s burden. Consider: 
N e would argue to continue waste- 
ful ex] Ire on arms, or expenditure that 
return for the money than could 
had. The $4,000,000,000 thus 
United States taxpayers by union 
loss in the armed power of the 
free plowed back into arms 
1s of this economy, they would 
* their present nonwasteful, 
expenditure by $3,000,000,000— 
they would be spending $1,000,000,- 
n at present, 
put all their arms economies back 
they would still be lightening 
yer’s burden by (a) giving him more 
c for his money, and (b) enjoying the 
i e in national income that union would 
*. And both these factors would remain 
f the union decided to spend, say, 
or twenty-five billion dollars on arms, 
f the total $17,000,000,000 the seven 


be 


d I ; now spend. 
If it were wise for the seven when fed- 
€ i to increase their arms bill by half, 


fr teen to twenty-five billion dollars, 
it would be even more necessary for each of 
the s 1, if they did not federate, to increase 
its arms expenditure even more. But for the 
‘ ! xpayer, to get without union the 

$25,000,000,000 of defense, the 


States would have to increase its 
xpenditure of $13,000,000,000 by 


$12,000,000,000 more in taxes. To 
same $25,000,000,000 of defense 
inion it would need to add only 
0 in taxes to the American’s 
id $2,000,000,000 to the load on 
izens, 
the United States taxpayer, in- 
ng to pay 100 percent more for 
uld need to pay only 50 percent 
ther words, a 50-percent increase 
expenditure of the union would 
juivalent of a 100-percent increase 
e expenditure by the United States 
te sovereign country. 
s, therefore, that if it is wise for 
) Spend more on arms, then the 
i to spend, the more the United 
yer (and the Canadian, British, 
yer) will lighten his burden by 
union. Americans get the equiva- 
100-percent United States increase 
expenditure at a saving of $6,000,- 
Atlantic union—in addition to en- 
the other savings and advantages 
1 power that union brings. The 
e Canadian and European citi- 
110N is still greater. 
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And with every strong democracy that was 
added to this nuclear union of seven, the 
United States taxpayer—and every other tax- 
payer in this union of the free—would be 
gaining still greater protection from war 
while carrying still less of a burden. 





Foreword of the May Issue of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
Saturday last, through the kindness of 
Dr. Ernest Minor Patterson, president 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, I was able to exam- 
ine the galley proofs of the May issue 
of the annals of the academy. That is- 
sue, which will be off the press this com- 
ing Wednesday, is devoted entirely to the 
subject of gambling and law enforce- 
ment in the United States. It will con- 
tain 17 articles written by eminent au- 
thorities on the subject. 

As most Senators know, publications 
of the 6l-year-old Academy are noted 
for the reliability of their contents, and 
statements found in these publications 
are cited throughout the United States 
and abroad as authoritative statements 
of fact. 

I do not want to take the time of the 
Senate to go into any detail of the con- 
tents of the May issue. However, I feel 
I should tell my colleagues that the high 
type of factual material it contains 
should prove extremely valuable to the 
special committee just established by the 
Senate for the investigation of organized 
crime. Separate articles appear on such 
subjects as bookmaking, slot machines, 
and the enforcement of gambling laws. 

Experts from all over the country pre- 
pared the articles, and these experts are 
among those who most likely will be 
called to testify before the special com- 
mittee. I particularly want to call to 
the attention of the Senate the two ex- 
cellent articles, one on gambling odds 
and the other on lotteries, prepared by a 
local expert who has spent 20 years in- 
vestigating the subject of gambling. He 
is Ernest Blanche, Ph. D., chief statis- 
tician for the Logistics Division, General 
Staff, United States Army. 

I congratulate the Academy in issuing 
such a factual and timely publication, 
and suggest that the May issue of the 
Annals be placed on the must list of read- 
ing for all senatorial offices. 

I commend the reading of the publi- 
cation by Members of the Senate to give 
“them some idea of the problem the spe- 
cial committee named today by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate will have. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fore- 
word of the May edition of the Annals be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
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together with a list of the articles con- 
tained in it, and the authors of those 
articles. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

FOREWORD 

Gambling is a well-nigh universal phe- 
nomenon. It occurs among people of all 
ages and cultures. Nor is it an offspring of 
modern civilization, for it was encountered 
in primitive communities. Indeed, many of 
the forms of gambling, as well as some of 
its rationalizations, go back to the dawn of 
history. Even the Hittites of Biblical times 
were interested in improving the breed of 
horses, which is the current cliché justifying 
the “sport of kings” and its concomitant, 
betting on the races. 

American attitudes toward gambling have 
always been ambivalent in character. Wide- 
spread condemnation and participation in 
gambling go handin hand. The public press 
sporadically inveighs against gambling and 
its attendant evils, yet facilitates it by pub- 
lishing the data essential to gambling in 
many forms. Churches condemn gambling, 
yet profit from raffles and lotteries. Legis- 
latures enact antigambling statutes, yet 
make it possible for States to participate in 
moneys wagered at race tracks. Flurries of 
strict enforcement of gambling statutes 
alternate with long periods of quasi-official 
tolerance. The citizen who becomes out- 
raged at revelations of police corruption in 
connection with gambling nevertheless pat- 
ronizes the neighborhood bookmaker or the 
“one-armed bandit.” 

Moreover, each era has seen a fresh em- 
phasis on some new, or the revival of an old, 
game of chance or outlet for the gambling 
instincts of the individual. This genera- 
tion differs from its predecessors perhaps 
more in terms of an increased participation 
in the pastime, rather than in the multi- 
plicity of forms it has assumed. Indeed, we 
have found an amazing similarity between 
new and old forms of gambling; the stakes 
are now astronomical, where once they were 
moderate; the modern devices now employed 
disguise only thinly the ancient games our 
forebears played. 

It is extraordinary that, despite such uni- 
versal participation and interest in gambling, 
little basic material of an analytical and 
scientific character has been published con- 
cerning this absorbing subject. The litera- 
ture of gambling is studded with colorful 





polemics concerning its moral and social 
features; the shelves of libraries are filled 
with reports concerning official malfeasance 


in the enforcement of gambling laws, con- 
taining some illuminating chapters on the 
already well-known aspects of gambling 
But nowhere, to our knowledge, has the 
tempt been made to e age the prol 
all its many-sided forms, and from 
facets. Nobody has attempted to analy 
nd describe the various forms of gambling, 
as well as to evaluate their moral, political, 
social, psychological, and economic implica- 
tions. 

This symposium, therefore, represents the 
first attempt at an over-all analysis of the 
problem of gambling. It is by no means 
complete, for this would have required 
more space than was available to us, id 
other techniques of assembling contributions 
besides that of voluntary collaboration 
Nevertheless, despite the gaps and limitati 
of our material, of which we are painfu 
aware, we believe that the outstanding fca- 
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tures of the problem of gambling have be 

covered objectively. Our contributors have 
presented data in the various articles con- 
tained herein which make it possible to an- 
swer some of the basic questions concerning 


gambling. 
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Recent developments have enhanced the 
timeliness of this volume. During the past 
few months, gambling has been headline 
news. At their annual meeting in the fall 
of 1949, the mayors and city managers of 
the American Municipal Association dis- 
cussed the alleged relationship between 
gambling and organized crime. One result 
was the launching of a campaign by metro- 
politan newspapers throughout the country 
to expose “the nation-wide interlocking op- 
erations of well organized crime syndicates 
heavily financed by the Nation’s $15,000,- 
000,000 gambling bill.” 

On January 5, 1950, United States Senator 
ESTES KEFrAUvER of Tennessee called for a Sen- 
ate investigation of interstate gambling and 
racketeering. A few days later, Mayor Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer of New York City made his 
forthright proposal to the legislature (in a 
message reprinted in this volume) to legalize 
and regulate certain forms of gambling on 
sports events. Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
addressed a public plea (also reprinted here- 
in) opposing this precedent-shattering re- 
quest. The clergy of the Nation did not 
remain silent in this controversy, and the 
Federal Council of Churches stated that it 
“reaffirms its vigorous opposition to gambling 
which it considers an invidious menace to 
personal character and to morality.” 

These recent developments throw into 
sharp focus certain basic questions concern- 
ing gambling: (1) Does gambling, in any 
and all of its forms, undermine public 
morals to such an extent that it must be re- 
pressed at all costs? (2) Is gambling pri- 
marily an activity conducted by racketeers 
and underworld characters who are able, 
through political and other methods, to 
paralyze local enforcement agencies? (3) 
Are racketeers in control of gambling using 
the proceeds from gambling activities to 
finance other criminal enterprises? (4) Is it 
possible to control the evils of gambling by 
legalizing certain of its forms and outlawing 
others? (5) If gambling is not legalized, 
how can law-enforcement agencies be 
strengthened so that gambling statutes can 
be rigorously enforced, despite widespread 
public participation in gambling? 

We have marshaled the materials contained 
in this volume for the purpose of furnishing 
data by means of which questions such as 
these might be answered. If our readers 
find our data inconclusive—if they find that 
our contributors disagree among tHemselves 
as to how such questions must be answered— 
they should not be surprised. The problem 
of the control of gambling is a complex one, 
and there are no certainties, no finalities, in 
this field. All that we hope to accomplish 
by this volume is to bring about an under- 
standing of the complexities and to stimulate 
efforts directed toward their solution. 

Morris PLOSCOWE. 
EpWIN J. LUKAS. 
LEGAL STATUS OF GAMBLING 

The Law of Gambling, Morris Ploscowe; 
Obstacles To Enforcement of Gambling Laws, 
Virgil W. Peterson; The Facilitation of 
Gambling, Paul S. Deland; Gambling in Ne- 
vada, Joseph F. McDonald; Legalized Gam- 
bling in New York? messages to New York 
Legislature by Mayor O’Dwyer and Governor 
Dewey. 

VARIOUS FORMS OF GAMBLING 

he rms of Gambling, Oswald Jacoby; 
Bookmaking, Louis A. Lawrence; Horse Rac- 
ing and the Pari-mutuel, John I. Day; Slot 
Machines and Pinball Games, Anonymous; 
Lotteries Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow, 
Ernest E. Blanche; Gambling Odds Are Gim- 
micked, Ernest E. Blanche; 

THE GAMBLER 


The Professional Gambler, Albert H. More- 
head; The Psychedynamics of Gambling, 
Robert M. Lindner; The Pomo: A Profile of 


Gambling Among Indians, Burt W. Aginsky 
and Ethel G. Aginsky; The Argot of the Dice 
Gambler, David W. Maurer. 


GAMBLING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Gambling in the Latin American Coun- 
tries, Manuel Lopez-Rey; Betting on Football 
Matches in Sweden, Bertil Ahrnborg. 


Importation of Hats and Hat Bodies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following statement which I 
filed with the Tariff Commission for in- 
clusion in the hearings before that body 
relative to an investigation of the im- 
portation of hats and hat bodies. This 
hearing was conducted yesterday, May 
9, 1950. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOHN DaAvIs 
Lopcre, oF CONNECTICUT, AT THE HEARING 
BEFORE THE UNITED STATES TARIFF CoM- 
MISSION RELATIVE TO AN INVESTIGATION OF 
THE IMPORTATION OF HATS AND HaT BoDIES 


As the members of the Tariff Commission 
must know, the great hat industry of our 
country is located in Fairfield County, Conn., 
the district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent in the Congress of the United States. 
This industry is centered in Danbury and 
Norwalk where there is a fine and long tradi- 
tion for the making of first-class hats. 

There is now considerable distress in this 
industry due principally to the importation 
of fur felt hats and hat bodies from 
Czechoslovakia. 

It is my understanding that these items 
are coming into this country pursuant to 
the agreements reached at the Geneva Con- 
vention in 1947 which was prior to the date 
when Czechoslovakia was dragged behind 
the iron curtain. In other words, these 
agreements represented arrangements be- 
tween two free and independent nations. 

Since that time Czechoslovakia has become 
enslaved. In these circumstances the agree- 
ments reached at the Geneva Convention 
are not only obsolete but they are definitely 
proving harmful to the people of our own 
country in the communities which I have 
mentioned. Furthermore, it is manifestly 
against our best national interests to assist 
those forces which are bent upon our de- 
struction. The Kremlin and its satellites are 
our self-styled enemies. It is high time 
that our policies and the details of our 
plans should be brought in line with the 
realities of the world crisis. 

Moreover, these fur felt hats and hat 
bodies are the product of slave labor and 
therefore constitute unfair competition. 
Surely it cannot be part of our national 
policy to reduce the working men and women 
of America to a serf status in order to com- 
pete successfully with these imports from 
slave-labor countries. 

The labor movement in our country has 
shown itself understanding and sympathetic 
with our international obligations and re-- 
sponsibilities. They have been in favor of 
the Marshall plan from the very beginning. 

‘hey have been commendably willing to 
shoulder their share of the burden of for- 
eign aid, conscious of the fact that our 
national security depends in great part upon 
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the preservation of freedom in other 
of the world. Surely, however, there js n 
reason why any one segment of our popula, 
tion, any one group of workers should bear 
the brunt of this effort, even when the i, 
ports involved are from free countries 
Surely this burden should be spread equaliy 
amoug onr people and not handled in a an 
criminatory fashion. Surely also it js in 
our best national interest to retain ang to 
stimulate the enthusiasm of our people {or 
the private property, free competitive system 

In these circumstances I think it of the 
greatest importance that the agreements 
made under the Geneva Convention with 
respect to Czechoslovakia should be con. 
sidered null and void in the light of the 
present relations existing between the Uniteq 
States and Czechoslovakia, 

Indeed, in my opinion, the Tariff Com. 
mission and the Committee on Reciprocity 
Information of the Department of State 
should seriously consider placing a complete 
embargo on all items, the manufactured costs 
of which cannot be ascertained. It is un. 
fair and unwise to expose American indus. 
tries to competition from items which are 
subsidized or produced by State monopolies, 
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Copyright Laws and the State of Israel— 
Proclamation by the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
week the President of the United States 
issued a formal proclamation extending 
the protection of the copyright laws to 
citizens of the new State of Israel in con- 
sideration of the extension of the pro- 
tection of comparable copyright laws to 
American citizens in Israel. This is an- 
other sign of the increasing reciprocity 
between our two nations. I ask unan- 
imous consent of the Senate to have 
the President’s proclamation and these 
remarks incident thereto inserted in the 
Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

May 4, 1950. 
CopyrRIGHT—ISRAEL 
(By the President of the United States of 
America) 
A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas under section 9 of title 17 of the 
United States Code, entitled, “Copyrights,” 
as codified and enacted into positive law by 
the act of Congress approved July 30, 1947, 
61 Stat. 652, provides in part that the copy- 
right secured by such title shall extend to 
the work of an author or proprietor who Is 
a citizen or subject of a foreign state or 
nation only: 

“(a) When an alien author or proprietor 
shall be domiciled within the United States 
at the time of the first publication of his 
work; or 

“(b) When the foreign state or nation of 
which such author or proprietor is a citizen 
or subject grants, either by treaty, conven- 
tion, agreement, or law, to citizens of the 
United States the benefit of copyright 0m 
substantially the same basis as to its own 








1¢ or copyright protection, substan- 
‘ual to the protection secured to such 
r under this title or by treaty; 
1 foreign state or nation is a 
ternational agreement which 
- reciprocity in the granting of 
> the terms of which agreement 
s may, at its pleasure, bee 
-eto.”; and 
*tion 1 of the said title 17 proe 
follows: 
1 entitled thereto, upon com- 
» provisions of this title, shall 
ive right: 
+ * - ” 
To perform the copyrighted work 
for profit if it be a musical composi- 
* * * Provided, That the pro- 
ft title, so far as they secure copy- 
ling the parts of instruments 
I duce mechanically the mu- 
shall include only compositions 
i copyrighted after July 1, 1909, 
include the works of a foreign 
er unless the foreign state 
of which such author or composer 
r subject grants, either by treaty, 
reement, or law, to citizens of 
tes similar rights.”; and 
ion 9 of the said title 17 fur- 
that “the existence of the re- 
litions aforesaid shall be deter- 
e President of the United States, 
ion made from time to time, as 
yf this title may require.”; and 
isfactory official assurances 
1 received that since May 15, 1948, 
f the United States have been en- 
btain copyright protection for their 
Israel which has been accorded 
y on the same basis as to citizens 
luding rights similar to those 
1 ction 1 (e) of the said title 17: 
t fore, I, Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
f United States of America, do 
| proclaim: 
>» May 15, 1948, the conditions 
i ms 9 (b) and 1 (e) of the 
17 of the United States Code have 
i have been fulfilled with respect 
Israel, and that citizens of 
1 since May 15, 1948, have been 
1 the benefits of the said title 
» conferred by the provisions 
{1 in the second paragraph of sec- 
thereof regarding the extension 
r fulfilling copyright conditions 





, That the enjoyment by any work 
ts and benefits conferred by the 
17 shall be conditioned upon com- 
with the requirements and formal- 
ibed with respect to such works by 
ht laws of the United States: 
led further, That the provisions 
n 1 (e) of the said title 17, so far 
ure copyright controlling parts of 
serving to reproduce mechani- 
isical work, shall apply only to 
s published after July 1, 1909, 
‘red for copyright in the United 
ich have not been reproduced with- 
ted States prior to May 15, 1948, 
ntrivance by means of which the 
y be mechanically performed. 
ss whereof, I have hereunto set 
ind caused the Seal of the United 
America to be affixed. 

t the city of Washington this 4th 
{ May in the year of our Lord nineteen 
{ and fifty and of the Independence 
United States of America the one 
{ and seventy-fourth. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 
resident: 
DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State. 
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Veterans’ Administration Administrator 
Gives Congressman Pertinent Facts and 
Figures Showing Numerical Participa- 
tion in Wars, Number of Dependents of 


Wars, Number of Veterans Under GI 


Bill, Guaranteed Loans, Insurance Pro- 
gram, Etc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker and my col- 
leagues, my recent trip with the subcom- 
mittee of Armed Services Committee to 
several military hospitals in as many 
States, has given me a continuing in- 
terest in the hospitalization problem as 
to both military and veterans. 

So, in a very enlightening interview I 
was favored recently in having with Gen. 
Carl R. Gray, Jr., as early us 7:30 a. m.in 
the morning, he found time, very cor- 
dially, to answer my numerous questions. 
He also found time that early in the 
morning at his office, to volunteer for my 
education and on many facts which I felt 
would be very useful to my congressional 
colleagues also. 

Following, therefore, is copy of his let- 
ter of May 3, 1950, to me transmitting 
some of the facts and figures which I 
hope may be as helpful to you, as I have 
already found them to be to me: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, May 3, 1950. 
Hon. Ciypre Doyte, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DerAR CONGRESSMAN: It is a_ great 
pleasure for me to place in this letter the 
facts and figures which I quoted you this 
morning when you called at my office. I be- 
lieve they will show in a very brief way 
the tremendous ramifications of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and give a clear-cut 
conception of the results evidenced from the 
laws passed by the Congress which we 
administer: 


Totals, all wars (as of Dec. 31, 


1949) : 
IU caitecnetatinaicecentiiiincidingas 24, 924, 000 
Deaths (in service) ........... 934, 000 
a 19, 022, 000 
Revolution, 1775-83: 
ee ciiticiniciintinnimaidecniiotenne 395, 000 
Deaths (in service) ........... 4, 000 
Living veterans.............< o None. 


Last veteran, 1869, age 109. 
Last dependent, 1906, age 92. 
War of 1812 (1812-15): 


POC cccncnanmancanea 636, 000 
Deaths (in sefvice) ........... 2, 000 
ELViNG WOO. cncnenccencaaes None. 


Last veteran, 1905, age 105. 
Last dependent, 1946 (age not 


given). 
Mexican War (1846-48): 
og o 130, 000 
Deaths (in service) ........... 13, 000 
SAVING, VOTE cccncccncncens None. 


Last veteran, 1929, age 98. On 
rolls Dec. 31, 1949, 25 widows, 
1 child. 
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Civil War: 


Oe iia teciincinlalnnaicisd 2, 192, 000 

Deaths (in service) ........... 364, 000 

Edvitng Wetereans ..cccccccnscca 18 
Indian wars: 

Fae GEN I cranes sntcs lip inichteeininen Sia 106 ) 

SN cick cpatiscthediittinilasdibiisaliihadieiay 1,363 

SE CORREO ain scitintinttiiwn 580 
Spanish-American War: 

I ass cessicintitiiclimniitiinitticdataitai $92, 000 

Deaths (in service) ............ 11, 000 

Livit® VetetGS .ccssnccndcsua 122, 000 
World War I: 

PUTER sn cnn cncnenabiininn 4, 744, 000 

Deaths (in service) ~.......-.. 131, 000 

a ee $3, 553, 000 
World War II: 

A ee ee 16, 535, 009 

Deaths (in service) .........- 409, 00 

Living veterans .............. 15, 294, 000 


Since war ended 6,500,000, or over 40 per- 
cent, of all World War II veterans have re- 
ceived some training under GI bill. In addi- 
tion, 500,000 have been trained under Public 
Law 16. 

Two million two hundred thousand at- 
tended colleges, 2,800,000 entered schools be- 
low college level, 1,600,000 took on-the-job 
training, 570,000 took institutional on-farm 
training, 600,000 took business courses, 400,- 
000 studied engineering, 87,000 took law, 
130,000 studied medicine, 170,000 studied 
teaching. In job training, 34,000 trained for 
chemists, pharmacists, and social workers, 
117,000 entered metalworking, 62,000 took up 
some phase of printing trade. 

Guaranteed loans (as of December 31, 1949): 

Number approved: Number repaid: 

Home-.-.-. 1, 700, 000 Home... 87, 000 
 . 55, 000 Parm.... 12, 500 
Business... 115,000 Business. 42, 000 


More than 90 percent of veterans are keep- 
ing up payments on loans. Over 141,000 
have repaid in full. In past 444 years VA has 
had to make good on only seven-tenths of 
1 percent loans. 

Since VJ-day VA has provided medical 
treatment to nearly 2,400,000 veteran pa- 
tients and VA clinics have treated an even 
greater number. Medical team that cares for 
veterans has in it 4,200 doctors, 13,000 nurses, 
900 dentists, supported by thousands of oth- 
er trained and specialized workers and volun- 
teers. 

In addition, 75,000 doctors and 55,000 den- 
tists cooperated with VA in the home-town 
treatment plan. 

Insurance program: Veterans hold 7,000,- 
0CO NSLI policies, $40,000,000,000 worth of 
protection for families. Some 12,000,000 let 
$100,000,000,000 worth lapse. 

Sincerely yours, 
CaRL R. GRAY, JR., 
Administrator. 


Address of the President at Laramie, Wyo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the address of the 
President made at Laramie, Wyo., on 
May 9, 1950: 

It is always a pleasure to visit Laramie, a 
landmark of the old West. It is a particular 
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pleasure to speak here at the University of 
Wyoming, a symbol of the new West. 

The West exerts a strong influence on the 

1agination of Americans. The stirring 
irama of the opening of the West is a part 
of our national folklore. 

It is a tradition that the West is a coun- 
try of great distances and of isolated come 
munities, of many days of travel between 
The tradition has left a deep impres- 
sion on all Americans. 

It had much to do, I think, with the 
notion that many of us once held that the 
United States was a vast distance away from 
foreign neighbors—that our Nation was an 
isolated community separated by days of 
travel from other communities on the globe. 

You know how the West has shrunk. Dis- 
tances seem to have been wiped out by a net- 
work of rails and highways, and now by 
the huge airliners that cross the entire Na- 
tion in less time than it used to take to 
cross a single county. 

The world’s distances have likewise shrunk, 
To put Laramie in its right perspective, you 
should erect signposts in the center of town 
that read like this: one pointing east that 
says, “London, 30 hours’’—one pointing west 
that says “Shanghai, 44 hours’’—one point- 
ing south, “Santiago, 35 hours’’—and one 
pointing north, “Moscow, 45 hours.” 


civies. 


“NEIGHBORS OF TERRIBLE TYRANNY” 


These are the normal flight times of com- 
mercial airliners. 

There are military planes that fly even 
faster. 

It took two World Wars to bring home to 
us the fact that world distances have dis- 
appeared. We are next door neighbors now 
to people in other countries who once were 
scarcely more than names to us. We have 
become citizens of a larger community—the 
whole world. 

It is the great problem—and the great chal- 
lenge of our age—that strangers have he- 
come fellow citizens at a time when the 
world is so deeply divided. We have been 
forced into a common citizenship with peo- 
ple who do not understand our conceptions 
of democratic life. We must recognize— 
whether We like it or not—that we are neigh- 
bors with a Government which denies all 
the values of the American tradition, indeed 
of all ethical and moral traditions, and which 
seems to spread its doctrine over the entire 
earth. We have become neighbors of a new 
and terrible tyranny. 

Tyranny is not new in the world. As long 
as democracy has existed, tyranny has ex- 
isted. But never before has it been so diffi- 
cult for tyranny and democracy to find a 
basis for peaceful coexistence. 

There are two reasons for this. The first 
reason I have already mentioned—the elimi- 
nation of distances. Where once we could 
ignore a far-off tyranny, there no longer are 
any far-off places. Today, everybody on the 
globe is our neighbor. 


NEED FOR ALERTNESS EMPHASIZED 


The second reason is that the new tyranny 
of Soviet communism is giving no evidence 
that it is willing to let the free world exist 
peacefully. Communism has clearly shown 
its purpose to penetrate free countries, to di- 
vide free peoples and confuse them, to sub- 
vert their institutions, and to weaken their 
resistance. This is a method of attack far 
more subtle than the ancient and direct 
method of military attack, It requires more 
understanding, more alertness, and more de- 
termination on the part of those who want to 
preserve their freedom. 

How do we meet this overriding prob- 
lem—the most important one of our time? 
I will tell you two things we cannot do. 
First, we cannot compromise our own 
moral and ethical beliefs. We know that 


this newest form of tyranny is a compound 
of evils. Communism denies all that we 
have come to know as democracy. It denies 
freedom and liberty and human dignity. It 
denies God. We cannot meet the challenge 
by any form of compromise with such beliefs. 
Second, we cannot isolate ourselves. The 
leadership of the free world, the hopes of 
millions of people who have not our strength 
and our resources, depend on us, but, even 
if we could forget our friends, we know that 
there is no salvation even for ourselves in 
any passive policy of withdrawal, If we per- 
mitted communism to engulf the rest of 
the world and to roll up to our four borders, 
there would be no peace and no security for 
us. 
We cannot compromise our principles, 
We cannot withdraw from the world. 
What can we do? 


CALLS FOR UNITY OF THE FREE 


We can do this: We can, together with 
other nations of the free world, clearly 
demonstrate the superiority of the ideals of 
freedom over the iron hand of tyranny. 

We can make clear that democracy and 
freedom bring to each individual, each day, 
more of what he wants than any other sys- 
tem of government. 

The free world must demonstrate moral 
superiority. It must demonstrate material 
superiority. 

The free world has the resources to make 
that demonstration. It has the tremendous 
advantage that always adheres to the cause 
of justice, liberty, and respect for human 
dignity. With leadership, with unity, with 


steadfastness, that demonstration of moral. 


and material superiority can be made. 

As the strength and effectiveness of the 
system of freedom are made clear over the 
globe—as the peoples who now stand in 
doubt turn to democracy—the danger of 
Communist domination will dwindle and 
finally disappear. The struggle for peace, 
security, and stability in world affairs can 
be won. 

This is a long-time project. I know that 
the American people are impatient. But in 
this instance, we must be more than patient. 
The conflict that exists in world affairs will 
be with us for a long, long time. There is 
no quick way, no easy way, to end it. 

In all our relations with other nations, we 
are following a consistent and forthright 
policy to strengthen the cause of freedom 
and bring about stability and peace in world 
affairs. 


VALUE OF UNITED NATIONS VIEWED 


We are working, first of all, for unity 
among the nations. The foremost expres- 
sion of our will for unity is our work within 
the United Nations. The United Nations 
was created on our soil. Its headquarters 
are in this country. We have worked un- 
ceasingly to make the United Nations, and its 
affiliated organizations, strong and effective 
agencies of peace and international coopera- 
tion. 

We have done our best to settle—through 
the United Nations—some of the difficulties 
in the world today. You know the record. 
You know the vetoes. You know that fail- 
ures in the United Nations cannot be laid to 
any lack of good faith on our part or any 
lack of trying. 

In spite of all difficulties, the United Na- 
tions has done—and is continuing to do— 
work of tremendous value in helping the na- 
tions of the world to get along with one an- 
other and solve their common problems, 
This work must continue—and it will con- 
tinue. 

As long as I am President, we shall support 
the United Nations with every means at our 
command. 

Within the larger framework of the United 
Nations, we have joined the countries of 
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western Europe in a great combine effort 
Y and po 


to assure their economic recover 
litical stability. 


VOTE FOR FOREIGN AID CITED 


The decisive vote of 60 to 8 by which ths 
Senate a few days ago approved the Foreizn 
Assistance Act of 1950 is a powerful expres. 
sion of the determination of the American 
people to carry forward our constructiye ; re 
eign policy. This action by the Senate, {ole 
lowing a large favorable vote by the House 
of Representatives, assures our partners | 
western Europe that we will success; I 
complete the great recovery program tI 
launched 2 years ago, 

To promote international peace and sg. 
curity in vital areas, we joined first with the 
other republics of North and South America 
in the treaty of Rio de Janeiro, and then 
with Canada and 10 European nations in the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Through the mutual 
defense assistance program, we have joined 
with a number of other free nations to 
strengthen our common military defense 
against aggression. 

In the former enemy countries of Germany 
and Japan, we have been working to restore 
them to the society of free nations as rap. 
idly as they can build firm and reliable demo 
cratic institutions. 

Our efforts in Germany have been delayed 
by the attempts of the Soviet Union to turn 
Germany into another Communist satellite, 
Nevertheless, Western Germany has made 
great progress along the road toward democ 
racy. We believe that the Germans will 
continue to build upon these element 
their tradition which are good. We 
Germany to become more closely integratec 
with the free nations of Europe. 


TELLS OF PROGRESS IN JAPAN 


In Japan, we have also seen encouragin 
progress. The Japanese people, who have not 
had the same long familiarity with dem 
cratic ideals, are none the less learning th 
ways of democracy. They are rebuilding 
their economy along more democratic 
In one field after another, the Japanese ar 
reestablishing their contracts with the res 
of the world in preparation for a resumptior 
of full membership in the international com- 
munity. 

Elsewhere in Asia, we are encouraging the 
aspirations of the millions of people who are 
striving to establish new democratic gov- 
ernments. In this part of the world, we have 
witnessed since the end of the war a tre- 
mendous event in history—the birth of a 
great group of new nations—India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, South Korea, and 
the Philippines. These new nations are now 
consolidating their independence and work- 
ing out their problems of internal security 
and stability. 

We welcome these new countries into the 
family of nations. We can—and shall—coh- 
tinue to give them support, material as well 
as moral, in their struggle to maintain their 
freedom. 

The credit of $100,000,000 to the United 
States of Indonesia is one type of material 
aid. Another type is the technical assistance 
we shall make available to underdeveloped 
countries under the program thus become 
known as point 4. This was approved by the 
Senate last week after earlier authorization 
by the House. : 

Point 4 provides an example of broad-sca! 
collective action on the part of many coun 
tries to bring the benefit of better living 
conditions to millions of individuals now 
suffering from ill health, illiteracy, and 
poverty. The point 4 program is one “ 
the greatest contributions we can make to 
the cause of freedom, 

While our support of the new nations of 
Asia has been of real benefit to them, ™ 
have recently been unable to be of any &- 
sistance at all to the people of one vast 


nat Wag 








,» Since the Chinese National 
disintegrated and the Chinese 
ized control of the mainland, 
hundreds of millions of Chi- 
ric. Their new taskmasters 
sly indifferent to the worst 
as occurred in China in 100 


n working for some time on 
* country might take to feed 
these stricken people. The 
esent authorities in China 
withdrawal of American offi- 
ives from that country. 
are still a number of Ameri- 
educational, and charitable 
ich have representatives in 
( t be able to help out. We 
to find a way for the govern- 
d into the hands of these 
for distribution in China, 
OBSTRUCTION IN CHINA 
\ know whether American private 
1 be permitted by the Chi- 
ist authorities to provide this 
he Communists so far have 
tried y the existence of a famine. 
uffed the efforts of others to 








even sent to the Soviet Union 
f is desperately needed by the 


( ». Nevertheless, we shall keep 
find ways to get some food to 
YY nia 
i ic, 


i in the rest of the world, we 

do far more than to bring relief 

are in want. We are working, 

ins at our command, to build 

world economy in which nations 

istaining over the long run by 

orts. This is of great impor- 

e there can never be political 
i peace unless there is a reason- 
f degree of economic stability and pros- 


( ' 1 economic policies are aimed at 
br down the barriers to world trade. 
ve that a high level of trade can 
r t rds of living in our own country 

her country. This is the pur- 
* reciprocal trade-agreements pro- 
is the purpose of the proposed 
Trade Organization. 
LOOKS TO A LONG TASK 
mic policies are also aimed at 
ie international flow of invest- 
The industrial growth of un- 
C ed areas will mean more produc- 
t kets, and a stronger world 


ternational policies, taken to- 

rm a program designed to 

f nd unite the free world in its 
I to the spread of communism. 
ned at banding the free coun- 

1 a great demonstration that 

of life is more rewarding to the 

in any form of tyranny, old or 


ther ir 
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that we ve ave a long task ahead. 
iny years before we can be sure 
ism 3 no longer a threat, that 
stability and peace have been 


® goals are clearly within our 
non-Communist nations to- 
-thirds of the world’s people 
irths of the world’s productive 


*>much more than mere quan- 
trength. We have the greatest 
li—human freedom. Our sys- 

the most fundamental 
the opportunity to be his 


hava ¢ 
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iuith that with these quali- 
help of the Almighty, we will 
ist and lasting peace throughout 


The Hand-Out Highway to Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN an SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


ednesday, May 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, Merah 29), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address entitled ““The Hand-out 
Highway to Dictatorship,” by H. W. 
Prentis, Jr. The address as originally 
delivered was too long to be printed = 
the Appendix of the Recorp under th 
rule. Therefore, I have ‘deleted cortasia 
portions of it. 

The address is primarily directed to 
church men and business leaders and 
their responsibility in preaching the gos- 
pel of free enterprise. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows 
Tue Hanp-Ovut Highway To DICTATORSHIP 

My subject tonight embodies a figure of 
speech of great antiquity. Twenty-five cen- 
turies ago, Isaiah commemorated the return 
of his countrymen from their long captivity 
in Babylon with “The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord.” 

Highways are always fascinating. They 
hold the lure of the unknown, the urge to 
discover what lies beyond the horizon. So 
tonight we may well ask ourselves where 
the highway of current national policy is 
leading us, as it wends its way beside be- 
guiling streams of Government propaganda, 
between smiling fields of Federal hand-outs, 
around hairpin turns of preelection prom- 
ises of Government economy and open- 
handed postelection spending, uprising 
mountains of taxes and across the forbidding 
plateaus of Government deficits. Where is it 
going? Will it gradually glide down the 
pleasant slopes of inflation to the green fields 
of the life abundant? Or will it—God for- 
bid—take us through the dark valley of the 
shadow of class hatred and economic chaos 
to the precipice of dictatorship? 

+ . ° 7 7 . 

Our highway to freedom in America was 
pioneered by the Greeks and Romans; engi- 
neered by Christianity—especially by our 
Calvinistic forebears; blucprinted by the 
eminent political philos« pb ers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in France 
and England; and final ly ¢ ce nstructed as an 
integrated system by the founding fathers of 
the Republic in 1789. It has brought us as 
a nation to the richest land of promise that 
the world has ever seen, 

. . = * * 

















Sad to relate, however, we Americans seem 
to ha ve grown tired of paying the price of 
tr 


y on freedom’s road and instead now 


dal 


ig | 
seek alluring shortcuts to illusory economic 
security on the hand-out highway to dic- 
tate rship. 


GATHERING CLOUDS ON THE ROAD TO FREEDOM 
A few years back, whatever clouds there 
were on our road to freedom seemed quite 
distant and far removed from the affairs of 
our everyday existence. Today, that situa- 
tion has changed. The clouds of ccllec- 
tivism and class consciousness have moved 
close enough now so that all of us know that 
they are coming in our direction. * * * 
The danger of collectivistic infiltration of 
this Nation is no longer a mere possibility; 
it is an acknowledged reality. * * * Our 
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problem is no longer that of attempting to 
keep socialism and communism away from 
our shores, but rather that of strengthening 
our defenses against an enemy who has al- 
ready landed and is now well entrenched in 
our midst. 

= « * * = 


THE TASK OF PRESBYTERIAN MEN 


The people of America are slowly awaken- 
ing to that particular danger—when it bears 
an unmistakable communistic label. But 
the greatest danger—the most immediate 


threat—comes not from open c I Li 
infiltration, but from the rel: tively unrecog- 
ognized threat of huge, paternalistic, bu- 
reaucratic, highly centralized government. 
The American people do not realize that the 

t 











so-called welfare state is really the hand-ou 
highway to socialism and dictatorship. The 
task of us Presbyterian mer and all other 
Americans who truly love their country—is 
to make that point clear, 

* 7 “ - & 


HAND-OUT STATE UNDERMINES PERSONAL 


CHARACTER 





of the Federal Constitut 
whole American system rests “on the capace- 


1 





— we 





ind 

sourage, and religious faith. These are the 
tl 
i 





c C 

coin in 1e toll charges on the high- 

way to freedom must be paid. 
Self-government means exactly what it 

says, namely, ruling ( elves instead of 


being ordered about by a dictator or a rulin 
class. Obviously, that type of governmer 
cannot exist if the citizen is not willing t 
do his individual part as a free man. Gov- 
ernment, after all, is not something mystical 
and superhuman. It is simply a group of 
men and women, just like the rest of us, 
The more rope we give them, the more they 
will take; the more of our troubles we make 
them assume, the more powerful they be- 
come, for power is a heady drink. So, even- 








tually, under the socialistic hand-out state, 
the tables are reversed: Governme nt, which 
started out as the servant of the people, ulti- 


mately becomes their master, and pt 
self-government disappears. So the first 
reason why a nation that wants to remain 
free should beware of the hand-out state is 
that it insidiously undermines those 
ments of personal character on which free- 
dom depends. 





GOVERNMENT CREATES NO WEALTH 











The second reason th e should think 
hard and long before yielding to the € - 
ments of the hand-out state is, to {| it 
bluntly, the question of the cost of fir ng 
its operations rOvernment itself no 
wealth. Ever th rnment nds 
comes from only one sot and that is, from 
the earnings of its citizens. * * *°* today 
millions of our people think that govern- 
ment can create wealth and that t the 
citizens, can be the beneficiaries of that 


magical process with little or no effort on 
their own part. 
. . ” & . 
HAND-OUT STATE LEADS TO COMPULSORY ECO- 
NOMIC PLANNING 


Another factor that must be taken it - 
rious account is the inevitable tendency of 
the hand-out state gradually to I » pri- 
vate, competitive busine one f t eS- 
sential components of popular self-govern- 
ment—and sub titute for it con - 
tional economic planning and t Of 
course, we want all t vol planning 
Wwe can get on the part of i r, 
agriculture, and government, and the Gove 
ernment itself must and should plan intele 
ligently in respe to such mat as na- 
tional defense, public health, fiscal Pp licy, 





e 
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foreign relations. But compuls 


ory eco- 


nomic planning of the Nation’s economic 
life is quite a different thing. 
e it 
el 


And wher- 

has been attempted, the political 
personal freedoms that we now 
ltimately disappeared. 


SUCI -LANNING HAS DESTROYED FREEDOM IN 
RUSSIA AND ENGLAND 


ussia has compulsory economic planning 
you know how much personal freedom 
exists there. Germany and Italy put it into 
effect long before the recent war and you 
are familiar with the results in those coun- 
The Labor Government in England is 
latest preponent of such planning and 
dy 17 ministries have the power to en- 
iglish homes without search warrants 
‘re violations of economic regulations are 
spected as having taken place. A farmer 
ot butcher an animal on his own farm 
without Government permission. A manu- 
turer cannot offer a new product without 
vernment sanctio n. As an eminent Brit- 
economist stated: “The eco- 
life of the citizen is less under his 
yntrol than in the days of the Tudors. 
ven Tudor oOfficialdom is not recorded to 
ave ordered the plowing in of a crop ready 
r harvest because its sowing had not been 
tioned, nor made it an offense for a 
an to give a neighbor a pitcher of milk, 
or forbidden him to repair his own house 
with his own hands.” Great Britain’s trou- 
bles today stem in no little part from the 
stifling of individual initiative and the re- 
moving of incentives to work and to ven- 
ture, which have followed in the train of 
the compulsory economic planning of the 
l hand-out state. 
e * * * 
RY ECONOMIC PLANNING PROPOSALS 
NOW PENDING IN AMERICA 

The : idvo CE 

nomic 


are hard 


ates of compulsory national eco- 
ning here in the United States 
work. Pending in Congress is 
the so-called economic expansion bill which 
wouid exercise authority over manufacturing 
and mining in much the same way that the 
Brannan agricultural plan would control the 
farmer. The heart of the economic expan- 
sion bill is the provision to set up produc- 
tion cou 5. There would be an over-all 
National Production 
duction councils, 


Council, regional pro- 
local production councils, 
finally, individual plant production 
neils. These production councils would 
mposed of representatives of govern- 
) labor unions, and consumers, along 
h the manufacturer—the man who owned 
1d operated the plant. Under such circum- 
nees, you can imagine how much influ- 
he would actually have in determining 
lant wasrun. You may find it hard 
to take such proposals seriously. Eut the 
mere fact that they are now actually pend- 
r before committees of Congress is a strik- 
tion of how far the concept of the 
tic hand-out state has already per- 
d our national pete Many things 
pened to the American system that 
ne ever dreamed were possible 15 years 

1d many of them are irrevocable. 


. * * e 
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MEN HAVE SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
we business and professional men 

arouse the American people to the 

hat our freedom faces from the 
hand-out state, no one else will. 

in isn’t going to do it. The hand- 

s the politician’s bonanza. All ap- 

that you have to do to be elected 

is to find something the people 

or think they necd, and suggest 

hat if you win, you will see that the Gov- 
ernment supplies it free. * * * Away 
back in the first century, the Greek historian 
Plutarch observed that “the real destroyer 
of the liberty of any people is he who spreads 
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among them bounties, donations and lar- 
gesses.” 

x - * 
TO THE CHURCH 

The church should be in this fight right up 
to the hilt. For no institution has more 
at stake. But there seems to be a good deal 
of muddy thinking on the part of some of 
our ecclesiastical leaders. 

The whoie American system of political, 
economic and civil and religious freedom, 
is based on a religious principle—the sa- 
credness of the individual soul in the eyes 
of a sovereign God. With all its imperfec- 
tions, it has accomplished more for the or- 
dinary man than any other political and 
economic system that has ever been devised. 
The overwhelming maiority of our ministers 
are fully aware of the dangers of collectiv- 
ism, but the statements of some of our 
church leaders are really astounding. Dr. 
E. Stanley Jones, for example, says that “Rus- 
sia has got hold of a higher principle, coop- 
eration, and it is working out in higher re- 
sults than we can work out of a lower prin- 
civle, competition.” Dr. John C. Bennett, a 
icader in the Congregational Church, asserts 
that “Christianity has no stake in the sur- 
vival of capitalism.” The Federal Council of 
Churches’ pronouncement in 1932, entitled 
“Social Ideals of the Churches,” contains this 
paragraph: “The church’s ideal calls for 
hearty support of the planned economic sys- 
tem in which maximum social values shall 
be sought. It demands that cooperation 
shall supplant competition as a fundamental 
method.” 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION SHOULD ENCOURAGE 

VOLUNTARY SOCIAL STEWARDSHIP 


THE CHALLENGE 


Nothing is more tragic to my way of think- 
ing than to see the American way unwittingly 
attacked and undermined by good Christian 
men and women who, in their keen anxiety 
and praiseworthy zeal to help the unfortu- 
nate improve their economic status, fail to 
realize that the remedies they seek through 
expanding governmental control, will evene- 
tually destroy repres sentative democracy, in- 
tellectual freedom and religious liberty it- 
self. 

+ 7 * * * 

You cannot expect a young married couple 
who cannot find a medium-priced home to 
be against Government housing. The young 
man who is starting out on his own farm is 
a priori in favor of Government loans, Goy- 
ernment subsidies, and a high price support 
level for the crcps he raises. You can hardly 
expect the laboring man with a family to 
turn away from what he fs told is free hos- 
pitalization and free medical care—actually 
tax-paid, not free. 


AMERICANS MUST REALIZE PRICE OF HAND-OUT 
STATE 


The people will turn against the 
hand-out state only when they can be made 
to understand the price they will eventually 
have to pay for whatever immediate benefits 
they may receive from that type of govern- 
ment. The price is their freedom—and the 
American people will not sell their freedom 
at any price if they can be made to realize 
what they are doing. 
* * * *. * 


WE MUST EXPLAIN HOW BUSINESS BENEFITS 
US ALL 


When we say, “Beware of the socialistic 
hand-out state,” the man on the street is 
very likely to think that we are only attempt- 
ing to protect our own selfish interests, be- 
cause he has been told that taxes on business 
profits will pay for all the Government sub- 
sidies involved. As a matter of fact, the 
profits of American manufacturers average 
less than 6 cents on the sales dollar. Hence 
it’s high time to explain American business 
to the American public, 

It is a most compelling and magnetic story. 
Men working in our American factories are 
able to buy, with their wages, twice as much 


* * ” 
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as men who work in similar jobs in Englan 
Sweden, Switzerland, and five times as m 
as in Russia. While we have only one-; 
teenth of the total population, we se; nd mor 
young people to high school and college tj 
does all the rest of the world combined. gy; 
national income is equal to that of al} tna 
next highest six countries in the world. Our 
way of life has enabled the American pe 
to create more wealth, to provide more g 
and services, than any system the world } 
ever known. With only 7 percent of ; 

world’s people, our Nation produces 40 | 
cent of the world’s wealth. We have 85 1 per. 
cent of all the automobiles, 92 per rc f 
the bathtubs, 50 percent of the hospital beds 
and 48 percent of all the radios in the v 4. 
From the standpoint of distributing this 
wealth, the American system has brought al] 
of these goods and services within the reach 
of more people than any system in hist 

* * * + . 


1d, 


GS 


UNDERSTANDING OF PROFIT-AND-LOSS SYSTF) 


ESSENTIAL 

But we must do more than tell the story, 
We must give our people an understanding 
of the principles on which our prosperity 
productivity are based, including the profi 
and-loss system. 

Profit and loss are an essential part of th 
private, competitive business system that h 
given us our dynamic economy. The pro s+ 
pect of profit and the fear of loss provide the 
motivation for private enterprise. In the so- 
cialistic hand-out state profits are so reduced 
by confiscatory taxation that they no longer 
furnish the incentive that sparks prog- 
ress. * * * America was built with th 
profits of private, competitive business 
all profit sooner or later is spent f 
cr used up in losing investments and 
returned to consumers in consumption g 

Only through constant investment o 
capital can industry furnish the t 
sary to provide jobs. How can such need 
capital be secured? There are only two pos 
sible ways: Either from the profits earned b 
private enterprise plowed back directly in 
the business, or paid out in dividends a 
reinvested—or from taxation of that sam 
income by Government. If it comes byt 
Government route, socialism becomes a fact. 
Government then becomes responsible 
the over-all planning of the nation’s 
nomic life and, as I have previously stated, 
this inevitably leads to the loss of political 
and personal freedom. 

The profit-and-loss system encourage 
perimentation—the taking of risks on \ 
our mutual progress depends. * * 
orofit system, moreover, is a construculy 
factor in building a man’s spirit. It is g 
to stand on one’s own feet and to feel that 
one has a chance at least to build a business 
of his own. The profit system promotes such 
individual responsibility and reinforces one 
of man’s finest instincts—the desire to pro- 

vide for the financial future of himself and 
his family. 

The profit-and-loss system, furtherm 
tends to prevent the freezing of our po} 
tion into stratified classes. “Shirt slee' 
shirt sleeves in three generations” is t 
America as nowhere else in the worl 
It furnishes the lifeblood for our gr 
vate hospitals, colleges, museums, and 
braries. It helps support the church SS 
finally, it is the only system that can build 
up an economically competent mass Of 1n¢ 
pendent citizens without which 
freedom and personal freedom can 
survive. So why should we busines ( 
fessional men not crusade vigorously !¢ 
economic system that has don2 so much +0! 
America? 

* - * a 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PROVIDE WIDESPREAD 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


> ¥ 
As a part of our whole effort to make te 
public appreciate the value of the American 


e 
as 








em we must constantly point 
ice that business renders. Stop 
the street and ask him to pick 
gs that represent his idea of 
rress. Let him select anything 
» automobile, our air transpor- 
radio, television, anything he 
Where did those things come 
they spawned by some Govern- 
No, indeed. They came from 
l nena of American busi- 
d and developed by research 
engineers whose salaries were 
te business corporations, em- 
ies and materials that again 

by American business firms. 

~ . o * 


need to prove that industry can 
‘ith the profit motive, you have 
ito the iaboratories of private 
ee the record of the great con- 
have been made to our gen- 

e as a result of research pri- 
red and financed. Pick up a 
ny scientific subJect—say, some 
trical engineering. Where did 
wledge come from—all of those 
; that are now available for the 
d of everyone? Did they come 
Government laboratory? Mark 
ge by page, and paragraph by 
d you'll see the outstanding 
made by the research labora- 
tinghouse and General Electric, 
wn a long list of American busi- 


of medicine, where there has 
; more Government activity 
re else, you'll find an amazing 
by the privately financed lab- 
juibb, Merck, Lilly, and Wyeth, 
any more. Of course, many 
es have come from research 
But where did the research 
come from? You know as well 
m the contributed profits of 
siness—the same source that 
t of our hospitals, and libraries, 
ns of higher learning. 
* 7” * ~ 


> CONVINCE OURSELVES AND OUR 


FAMILIES 


turn to the other aspect of our 
any kind of sales work, whom 
s important as what we sell. 
we first convince? My answer 


s and our families, 


4 


* * ” * 


er lies in the subtle but vicious 
at the socialistic hand-out 
ible; that we are caught up in 
le of human affairs that makes 
urse impossible; that we are 
. new and different world. Let 
Has anything happened that 
n less desirable now than it 
ion ago? We fought the First 
make the world safe for de- 
nd all the recent history of this 
rld writes a lesson that cries 
freedom, not less; for greater 
f the sanctity of individual 
; for more self-determination; 
1 control of local affairs; and 
1ation by highly centralized 
ernment 


All. 


CH OUT INTO OUR COMMUNITIES 


1 have won over your associates, 
ut into your community. All of 
be shocked by the way collec- 
ines have infiltrated so many 
r local life. Yet how many of 
1 willing to devote enough of 
time and energy to community 
n to find out what’s going on— 
raise effective opposition against 
activities? It’s time to correct 
1 by taking an active part in 
aifairs—an outspoken part. You 
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can't sell goods or services without talking— 
and you can’t sell the American way to your 
assembled neighbors by sitting silently in 
the back row. Speak out—vigorously and 
honestly—and without fear that you may ods 
fend somebody. If we business and profe 
sional men don’t win this battle, ever oonite 
We won’t have any clients or customers. We 
shall all be servants of the state. So don't 
be afraid to stand up and be counted. The 
secret of liberty is courage. Freedom is for 
the brave. 


WE MUST PERSUADE OUR LEADERS 


Next, we must convince our leaders—par- 
ticularly our political leaders—that there are 
people in America now, millions of people, 
who don’t want to trade their freedom for 
tax-paid hand-outs, and that there will be 
still more millions who, with the kind of 
educational Job that I have been talking 
about, will rally to the cause of the Amer- 
ican way. 

This is the hardest task of all. But we 
cannot succeed unless we can get the sup- 
port of our political leaders. As I pointed 
out earlier, there is every temptation for the 
politician to follow the hand-out highway 
that leads to socialism—and eventual dic- 
tatorship—because it seems to be the easy 
road at the moment to reelection and po- 
litical power. We must change that situa- 
tion. We must get into politics and actively 
support the candidate who really believes 
in the American way and who has the cour- 
age to stand stanchly against the insidious 
doctrines of the hand-out state now being 
preached under the guise of humanitarian- 
ism. When his courage brings its inevita- 
ble reaction from those who want bigger 
and bigger tax-paid hand-outs, we must 
see to it that he is not massacred at the 
polls. We must keep men like that in office. 
Only in that way can we maintain the right 
kind of representation in Congress and in 
our State legislatures. And it is there in 
the end that the battle will be won or lost. 


WE MUST SHOW THE WORLD THAT LIBERTY LIVES 
ON IN AMERICA 


Finally, by precept and example we must 
convince the world that the concept of a 
free man, living in a free nation, the master 
of his own destiny, has not perished from 
the face of the earth. What, in all our lives, 
could any of us do more worthy of the best 
that’s in us, than to add our little spark, 
small though it may be, to keep alive the 
flame of freedom. If, through our neglect, 
that flame flickers out upon these shores 
of ours, where and when will its light be 
seen again? 


“God of the past, our times are in Thy hand; 
With us abide. 

Lead us by faith to hope’s true promised 
land; Be Thou our guide. 

With Thee to bless, the darkness shines as 
light, 

And faith’s clear vision changes into sight.” 





Financing Small-Business Banking’s 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
E. A. Mathson, of San Francisco, Calif.: 
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FINANCING SMALL-BUSINESS BANKING’S 
MIDCENTURY CHALLENGE 

The challenge to which I refer is that pre- 
sented by the necessity of finding a way for 
private banks to supply all the legitimate 
credit needs of small business, particularly 
very small business. It is evident that the 
increasing pressure for solution is going to 
result in something being done—either the 

urrent proposal for an insured loan plan, or 
perhaps the capital bank program. The real 
$64 question is, “What can private banking 
do about it?” 

There is no surer way of securing a sym- 
pathetic audience than to propose aid to 
small business. But despite all outside 

efforts, it is usually the little fellow who 
helps himself most by supplying the first 
requisites for success as an entrepeneur: the 
will-to-win, stick-to-it-iveness, intelligence, 
and ingenuity. 

From my experience, I would suy that the 
best way to help him is to give him what he 
is entitled to. If he is destined for success on 
his own, he doesn’t want anything more than 
that. But sometimes he has a hard time 

etting what he is entitled to when it comes 
to bank nasa “te and that is unt rtunate in 
a ways; first for him, of course, but also 
or the banking fraternity and the public in 
: neral. 

But what is a small business? 

There is where the confusion starts, be- 
cause the President, the Congress, the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank, the Sesariane t of Labor, 
the Department of Commerce, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, the SEC, and a number of 
other a authori ies have each tried to develop 
@ practical and workable definition. So far, 
however, no one has co:ie up with a com- 
pletely satisfactory answer to the question. 

The reason is easily understood, as a busi- 
ness that Is relatively small within its own 
field—say a manufacturing plant with 500 
employees—is a giant compared to a little 
machine shop with half a dozen employees, a 
family-owned grocery store, or a one-man 
service station. 

For this reason, the viewpoint that seems 
most logical and which has the widest popu- 
lar acceptance is that taken by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which sets up separate 
definitions for each major business cla 
tion. By their standards, a business is small 
if it is: 

A manufacturing plant with less than 100 
employees 

A wholesaling ops - ion with annual sales 
of less than $500,000. 

A retail store with annual sales of less than 
$100,000. 

But no matter what definition we use, 
sooner or later we realize that we m get 
dow wn to bedrock, to the millions of small 
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en — that are collectively the founda- 
tio of our whole American way of life. 
Whether these are one-man shops, partner- 
ships, family enterprises, or small corpora- 
tions te beside the point—the fact remains 


that we have several million small-business 
eure tions that present us with our mid- 
century challenge. 

I said it was unfortunate for all concerned, 
directly or indirectly, when a sma ! 
man could not obtain the bank credit to 
which he was entitled on the meri ] 
statement, character, experience, and all t! 
other elements essential to a sound edi 
Many of yam will say with perfectly righteous 





indignation, “Anyone with those qualifica- 
tions would get all the credit he w ntitled 
to in our bank.” 

It is at this point that the conflict of opin- 


fon starts, because a great many small-busi- 
ness men obviously do not get the credit to 
which they think they are entitled from their 
banks. This is the reason for the continued 
demand for new and special financi facili- 
ties for these small enterprises. It is appar- 
ent that their credit needs are a ~~ y 
block to many banks who want to help bu 
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find that the customary limitations of unse- 
cured commercial accommodations will not 
provide this class of borrower with the kind 
of credit he needs. 

The several types of credit 
accommodate manufacturers, 
and retailers vary considerably. 

nd service business present an 

difficult problem. I am referring 

at Dr. Kaplan, the Brookings In- 

ution economist, agrees are really “tiny 
ness,” where sales are considerably less 
han $100,000 a year. These concerns, how- 

r, represent numerically the largest sec- 

small business, and, in my opinion, 
ne most in need of attention. Manu- 
acturers and wholesalers can generally be 

.ken care of by accounts-receivable financ- 

or commodity loans—all too frequently 
finance companies rather than by banks. 

he tiny retail and service busir-esses usually 
have to be treated on a character-loan basis. 
Such loans are generally considered to be too 
risky and too expensive to handle. However, 
that is the real challenge: to find a way to 
accommodate this large segment of the busi- 
ness economy safely and profitably. It can be 
done because it has been done, but, strange- 
ly enough, primarily by large banks. Here 
we have a perfect example of the interde- 
pendence of big business and little business, 

Manufacturers rely on small business, and 
even on very small or tiny business, for many 
f the parts required for their finished prod- 
icts. In the case of automobile manufac- 
irers, these suppliers number into the 

ands. In the wholesale field—food, for 
xample—the wholesaler depends upon many 
i ands of small outlets, and to insure 
1eir existence he provides them with the 
test ideas in efficient merchandising. A 
ble example of big business sharing its 
w-how with small business is the com- 
letely integrated program of the Reid, Mure 
ch Division of Consolidated Grocers Corp. 

Perhaps as these sound, constructive pro- 
grams on the part of big business to aid small 
business become better known, some of the 
current feeling in certain quarters about the 
badness of bigness will disappear. At least 
it is a record of which big business can he 
justifiably proud, because of its farsighted- 
ness in contributing time and effort to main- 
taining a truly free-enterprise system. 

There are many Government Officials who 
aware of this situation. None, to my 

e, is better informed or more sin- 
ted in helping to improve the 

iic climate for all business than the 
n who spoke earlier today—our dis- 
hed Secretary of Commerce. While 

; in San Francisco on his recent survey 
I had the privilege of spending a suffi- 

mount of time with the Secretary to 

nd his point of view, his aims, and 
I can assure you gentlemen 

ikers and businessmen of this 
1ost fortunate in that this vital 

id by a man of such preeminent 
possessed of such a forthright 
d-in-the-wool American who is 
nvinced that our system is not 


that it will continue to be the 


necessary to 
wholesalers, 
The small 
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s; anxious that the solution of 
1 be found by private banking, 
re it may be well to give the in- 
ness-loan proposal a trial. At 
es Government agencies out of 
li direct lending activities; but we 
1ay as well face the fact that the insured- 
an lan, while unquestionably good in 
heory, work in practice unless all 
’ get behind it enthusiastically, which 
or some will mean a major change in policy. 
Dr. Kaplan highlights this situation in his 
analysis of the various capital bank and in- 
sured-loan plans which have been proposed, 
He says in part: “The financing of capital 
operations involves different psychology and 
different methods from those involved in the 
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operation of a commercial bank for @eposi- 
tors. It requires personnel not inhibited by 
orthodox banking traditions.” 

The reason I say that bankers must pay 
heed to Dr. Kaplan’s very revealing comment 
is not hard to see when we examine the rec- 
ord of bank participation in other Govern- 
ment-insured loan plans. 

A check of FHA operations made during 
the last half of 1947, showed that less than 
20 percent of our 15,000 commercial banks 
were originating loans under the title I pro- 
gram. Actually, 67 finance companies ac- 
counted for almost one-third of the total 
dollar volume of loans made during that 
period, while some 3,000 banks were respon- 
sible for the remaining two-thirds—and this 
after the program had been in operation for 
over 15 years. 

We find an even darker picture in the in- 
sured GI business loan field. Here, too, 
there has been a failure to take advantage of 
an opportunity, because a recent inquiry as 
to the number of commercial banks which 
have made GI business loans revealed that 
less than 600 banks have made VA-insured 
business loans. 

These are good programs. They will both 
apparently be on hand for some years to 
come, and they certainly deserve more bank- 
ing support than they have received. 

It is also apparent that no new program 
calling for insured loans to small business 
will succeed unless more adequate bank sup- 
port is forthcoming. 

When my good friend, Walter French, 
asked me to speak to you, he said he felt that 
other banks might be helped by the experi- 
ence our bank has had in dealing with the 
problems of financing all segments of small 
business. We are always happy to share any 
know-how we have acquired in this or any 
other field, and to this end have provided 
a large number of banks with forms, adver- 
tising material, our experience ratios, and 
counsel and guidance to the extent that they 
were desired. Judging by the inquiries we 
have received, the most interesting part of 
our whole small-business program seems to 
be our term loans to small business. 

These are capital loans for commercial, in- 
custrial, or professional purposes, to indi- 
viduals, partnerships, or corporations, for a 
maximum amount of $10,000, with maturi- 
ties presently running from 1 to 3 years. 
They are secured or unsecured, depending on 
the type of business, and each is supported 
by a modified form of business-loan agree- 
ment very similar to the agreements we use 
for larger term loans in the corporate field. 
Each term loan calis for a definite program 
of payments—monthly, quarterly, or semi- 
annually—from expected profits of operation. 

An analysis of some 6,800 of these loans 
showed that 15 percent of them involved 
starting a new business, 35 percent related to 
buying an established business in whole or 
in part, and 50 percent were concerned with 
the purchase of equipment, additional in- 
ventory, an increase of working capital, or 
some other phase of the operations of a 
going concern. 

The analysis further showed that a guar- 
antor was involved in 11 percent of the loans; 
15 percent were in the GI category; 31 per- 
cent were secured, morally at least, by a 
chattel mortgage on fixtures or equipment; 
whije the remaining 43 percent were com- 
pletely unsecured, character loans in the 
strictest sense. 

So far as the type of business was con- 
cerned, 46 percent were retail, 39 percent 
were service or professional, 4 percent were 
wholesale, and 11 percent were manufac- 
turing. 

Our statistics go back to April 1945, the 
date on which we packaged the program 
and commenced an extensive advertising and 
promotional campaign on term loans to small 
business. Such loans have always been avail- 
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able in our institutions, but from the time 
they were packaged they have heen mer. 
chandised. The figures show that, from 
April 1945 to the end of November 1949, ws 
made 26,478 term loans for a total amoun: 
of $89,532,603, or an average loan of $3,993. 
To date, $75,343,019 of this amount, repre. 
senting 19,451 loans, has been liquidated in 
full and the gross charge-off, before recovery 
is less than ninety-five one hundredths oj i 
percent. Recoveries currently approximate 
35 percent. 

Our own plan, of course, was self-insured 
This was a very simple operation. We got 
up a memorandum reserve of earnings jp 
excess of 7.2 percent per annum calculateq 
against monthly outstandings. Our reserve 
as of the end of November 1949, was $1,152. 
943. Gross charge-offs against it (before 
recovery, it should be emphasized) totaleg 
$718,811, leaving a memo balance of $434,13]. 

It has been, I think you will agree, abun. 
dantly demonstrated in the past that the 
fully qualified borrower performs just abou 
as well in bad times as in good times, insofar 
as his ultimate repayment is concerned 

his factor of reliability applies to large and 
small borrowers alike. So then it seems log- 
ical to conclude that in bad times the fuily 
qualified small borrower will show up as well 
as the large borrower. In order, therefore 
to secure the same results, all you have to do 
is to pick more qualified borrowers from 
among the small applicants. In this way 
you go to more trouble and have a higher 
cost of acquisition, but this is counter- 
balanced by a wider spread of risk. 

There is no denying that when you are 

ealing with small and newly established 
businesses you are operating in an area 
where losses will result. But here ag 
there is a solution, for if you follow 
established banking principie that loan rates 
must be adequate for the risk and cost in- 
volved you will necessarily establish a higher 
rate on these loans. The little fellow, or, for 
that matter, any borrower, has no objectior 
to paying his way, because any properly ad 
quate rate on a term loan will cost far | 
than a partner’s share. 

Ve have followed a policy of setting rat 
on a basis that would provide us with a 
adequate return for the risk and cost in- 
volved. Our Installment Credit Loan De- 
partment, 70 percent of whose $100,0( 
volume represents loans and advances 
small business, produces a far greater propor- 
tion of our gross interest earnings from | 
than its share of our total loan pol 
would indicate. Installment cred 
represented 21 percent of our total loa 
produced 34 percent of our total gr 
est earnings. The over-all loss ratio 1 
tremely low. Since the inception ot! 
time-plan program in 1935 we h 
loans of all types, including retail, wh 
and rediscount financing, for a tot 
$6,080,101,000. 

“he retail segment of this amount 
includes our small-business loans, 
up of 7,809,681 loans, totaling $3,013 
cr an average loan of $388, on whi 
charge-offs in relation to liquidated |! 
totaled only twenty-eight one-hunare 
1 percent. After recoveries, the net! 
less than twenty one-hundredths of 1 
cent. 

Perhaps this record, and the reco! 
other west-coast banks offering a « 
banking service, accounts for Secret 
yer’s observation as reported in the Am 
Banker for December 29: 

“Small-business men cite difficulty 
loans, Secretary Sawyer reports.” 

The article went on to say: 

“With the exception of the west coast, 
small-business men complained of ‘G fficulty 
of securing loans,’ Charles Sawyer, Secretary 
of Commerce, reported to the Whi sz use 
today, after a 15,0C0-mile acr« ss-the-Nation 
survey.” 
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I described which would make it possible for 
you to serve one of the most vital elements 
of the American economy—the little fellow 
who wants to help himself. To operate in 
this field successfully you need only four 
things: 

1. Diversification. 

2. Volume. 

8. Adequate rates. 

4. An enthusiastic desire to do the job. 

Whatever tools in the form of new plans 
or devices are necessary must be provided and 
then used by more banks. Banks must pro- 
vide for all the legitimate credit needs of 


small business, no matter how small or how 
this can 


specialized. Failure to do result 





This is banking’s midcent ury challenge— 
we must not fail. 
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EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. DOLLIN Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the address of the 
President made at Casper, Wyo., on May 
9 1950: 

It’s good to be back in Wyoming again. 
Seeing this western country and talking 
to the people out here always reaffirms my 
faith in the vigor of this Nation and the 
glowing promise of its future 

This is my first visit to the West 
1948. 

As you know, we have 
of issues since then. And we've settled them 
in the old-fashioned American democratic 
way. One of those issu is of particular 
importance here in the West. It concerns 
the policy this Nation is going to follow in 
developing its great wealth of natural re- 
sources 

In this country there have 
two a 89 about 
resources. One 


ER. 











since 


settled a number 


always been 
use of natural 


philosophy is that our re- 








sources should be exploited by a privileged 
few for their own benefit. This first philos- 
ophy holds that if we preserve or develop 
natural resources for the benefit of all the 
people, that is “socialism” or some other 
form of “ism.” 

“he second philosophy holds that our 


national resources are the cornerstone of a 
strong, free democracy. -As such, they must 
be used to advance the well-being and the 


prosperity of all the ole his philosophy 
holds that it is necessary for democratic gov- 
mag to make sure that our land and 

ater, our forests and our minerals, are used 
ade and not exploited for the benefit of a 
few. 


peoy 





STRESSES NATURAL RESOURCES 

You know which of these philosophies I 
believe in. It is the same one that the great 
majority of the American people believe in. 

I am happy to be able to say that since 
I was out here in 1948, we have been making 
progress in strengthening the policy of using 
our resources for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple. This Congress has been moving for- 

ard—not backward. 

I am particularly happy to say this to you 
here in Casper. 


Wyoming is a State with tremendous 
natural resources. Here in Wyoming, the 


Great Plains of the West, with their abun- 
dant agricultural possibilities, rise to meet 
the high plateaus and mountains, rich in 
minerals and water power. 
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Not so long ago this part of the country 
Was considered way out West. That phrase 
meant something more than physical dis- 
tance. It expressed the attitude of too many 
people in im portant places in the East, to- 

ward that re al needs of this great region 

This country way ou st was a source 
of low-priced raw materials for the East. It 
was an area where eastern money coul ld be 
invested for quick, spectacular profits. 
real needs of this western country were no 
understood or appreciated. Beca it was 
way out West. Too 
and of Sore just 
about the future of this ; pert of the country. 
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NOTES TRAGIC RESULTS OF WASTE 
You know where that spendthrift, careless 
ophy led us. Much of the range 
1d was badly damaged—some almost be- 
yond recovery. Precious topsoils were washed 
down the rivers. The cream was skimmed 
off the mineral deposits. The primary em- 
phasis was on quick exploitation of reso. »s. 
The whole idea was to maKe money quickly 
and then move on. 

I am sure that you businessmen, ; 
and ranchers remember the tragic results of 


hee 
pest 








farmers 


l 
i ioh > ¢ 
still f tin to 








this phHosophy. You are l g 
recover from the loss and waste of th it era. 
But now the American people are with you. 





hey have renounced the narrow, sel 
of natural resources 

For 17 years, with one brief set-back, you 
have had a Government that recognizes its 


sh view 





responsibility for helping to preserve and 
dev p natural resources. This is a Govern- 
nent that works with you, not against you 


The contrast betw 
democratic approacl 
ural resources, and the selfish, antidemo- 
cratic approach, is plain here in Wyoming. 
About 50 miles north of Casper lies Teap 
Dome. After 50 miles southwest is 
Kortes Dam. 

The name Teapot Dome stands as an ever- 
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lasting symbol of the greed and privilege 
that underlay one philosophy about the 
West. is not only a reminder that @ 
were r misg l individuals seek_ng 
sp leges. There such 
in 5. Itis almostar f what 
can happen in your own when 
you have the wr in 
Ww 
hi- 
lo kind 
of n 
c dam 
i for 
th 2 
oO — 
fo 
PICTURES BENEFITS FROM PROJECT 
When the Kortes power plant goes into 


operation this year, its three turbines will 
add 36,000,000 kilowatts of electricity to our 
national store of energy. It will be tied into 
a network of transmission lines, and teamed 
up with the plant at Semin le Dam 2 miles 
upstream and with other plants downstream 
This development will bring light and p > 
to thousands of homes, farms, and indus- 
tries in Wyoming, Colorado, and Nebraska. 
Furthermore, Kortes Dam is a part of the 
reclamation work of the Federal ver! 
ment. The dam is built as part of a project 
which will bring more water to irrigated 
lands he income from the power prod i 
at Kortes will help repay the investment in 
irrigation work. 

The completion of Kortes Dam is thus a 








step toward developing natur re for 
the welfare of the people. But this dam 
has another significance. It is i 1 n 
a recognition of the fact that v i land 
and forests must be treated tc ler. We 
can make proper use of our resources only 
if we base our plans on that fact. 


Like many of you here today, I w born 
and raised in the Mi uri Valley. Like you, 
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I have seen first-hand the terrible effects 
of looking at resources separately. When 
too much sod on the plains was broken to 
plant crops, when the range land was over- 
grazed, the result was not only a loss of 
grassland aud soil cover. The result was 
floods, and dust storms, and a heritage of 
waste that has had to be slowly and pain- 
fully overcome. 

Tcday, we know that soil and forest con- 
servation, flood control and the development 
of power, navigation, and irrigation, must 
all be tackled and solved together. We have 
learned that a great river valley cannot be 
developed in piecemeal fashion. It is not 
possible to separatg the land from the water. 
It is foolish to prepare for floods downstream 
but to pay no attention to soil cover and 
small creeks upstream. 

It has taken years for us to organize our 
efforts in line with this concept of the inter- 
relationship of all resources. We have met 
great opposition from selfish or short-sighted 
people, although I am glad to say that many 
have gradually been converted to the right 
viewpoint as the soundness of what we are 
trying to do has been demonstrated. We 
still have far to go. But the progress we 
have made in the last 17 years is tremendous. 

Here in the Missouri Valley, which covers 
one-sixth of the country, work is going for- 
ward to develop the land, water and forests. 
We have embarked on these enterprises in 
the best democratic tradition. Our success 
has been possible because of private initia- 
tive, coupled with cooperative work by Fed- 
eral, State and local governments. 

You can see the results all about you. The 
city of Casper lies in the midst of an area 
containing about half a million acres of irri- 
gated land. Private enterprise and local, 
State and Federal governments are all play- 
ing a part in making irrigation farming more 
secure and more productive. Not the least 
part of the success of irrigation farming 1s 
due to the national investment in irriga- 
tion and power facilities by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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That investment is good for the farmer, 
and it means a more stable economy for the 
people in town. For the Nation as a whole, 
the investment in sound reclamation work 
is part of our broad effort to create a growing 
economy. 

Here in the western part of the Missouri 
Valley, we have also been working to conserve 
and improve range lands. For the long run 
success of livestock ranchers, a well-grassed 
area and well-watered range is essential. 

Before 1934, almost nothing had been done 
to create that kind of range. Since then 
much has been done on both private and 
public iands. We have found better grasses 
to provide improved cover and more profit- 
able grazing. We have learned to build 
small ponds and reservoirs, as a defense 
against drought. 

Right here in Natrona County, within the 
past 10 years, 2,000 stock water ponds have 
been built. With more watering places 
cattle and sheep can spread out over the 
range instead of overgrazing some parts and 
letting good grass go to waste on other parts. 

This range improvement work means a 
more productive and secure livestock in- 
dustry. It is important also in another way. 
Poor management of range lands contributes 
to floods and allows silt to go down the rivers 
to fill up the power and irrigation reservoirs. 
Good management of range lands prevents 
erosion, helps to hold back floods, and pro- 
tects our investments in reservoirs. 

We should be proud of the work we have 
been doing on the rangelands, in irrigation, 
in power development, and all the other 
parts of our resource work. Green fields, 
blue reservoirs, clear streams, and shining, 


new transmission lines tell of the advances 
we have made in the development and use of 
our resources. However, some of the most 
changing tasks still lie ahead. 

We need to put more of our land under 
good conservation practices. We need to 
build more ponds and reservoirs on the 
ranges, and dikes to spread water more evenly 
over the land. Millions of acres need re- 
seeding. We are far from a balanced range 
program. Through the agricultural con- 
servation program we are making a national 
investment on private range lands, which is 
considerably larger per acre than the amount 
the Government is spending on public range 
lands. Incidentally, the amount we are 
spending on the public range lands is less 
than 1 cent per acre per year. 

Another field in which greater effort is 
needed is the control of insect pests. Here 
in Wyoming there is a serious plague of grass- 
hoppers. The Federal Government should 
bear its full share of the cost of overcoming 
this plague through the excellent Federal- 
State cooperative program that has been 
worked out, 

In the forest we need to build more roads, 
so that we can reach the timber and use it. 

Along the rivers we need more sound irri- 
gation projects. In addition, we need other 
works to control and use the waters of the 
rivers from the small creeks and tributaries 
in the mountains, all the way down to the 
mouths of the main streams. 

Minerals must be conserved, too, in the 
sense that we must take out of the ground 
all that can economically be extracted, and 
must increase our exploration for new 
sources. 

Furthermore, we need to go ahead rapidly 
to conserve our limited water supplies. Out 
here in the West, water has always been 
relatively scarce, and, as more and more 
water is put to beneficial use, it is becom- 
ing obvious that more needs to be done to 
assure an adequate supply of good water. 

This water problem is not only serious 
for farmers and for cities and towns. In 
many parts of the country it is also a seri- 
ous problem for industries. For example, 
down south of here in Colorado there are 
huge reserves of oil shale. In the years to 
come, we may well need to obtain oil from 
that shale. It will take a lot of water to do 
so, however, and there is a real question 
whether there is enough water for that 
purpose. 

This whole problem of limited water sup- 
ply and growing water uses, is the reason 
I appointed a Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission earlier this year. I asked some of the 
best experts I could find to serve on that 
Commission, including several from West- 
ern States. They are making a thorough 
study of the facts, and should give us some 
sound recommendations for our future 
progress. 

As we move forward in our use of re- 
sources, we must improve the organization 
of the Federal Government so that its part 
of the development can be done better and 
with more effective participation by State 
and local governments. 


PREDICTS CONTINUED PROGRESS 


There are still reactionary forces that op- 
pose every forward-looking proposal to de- 
velop the resources and increase the pros- 
perity of the West. The philosophy that 
produced Teapot Dome is not dead. 

But these reactionary forces are fighting 
a losing battle; we have been overcoming 
their opposition for 17 years. And we are 
going to go right on beating them. 

Those who are opposing us now are the 
same ones who said the soil-conservation 
program would regiment the American farm- 
er. A few years back, they asserted that it 
was socialism for the Government to lend 
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money to farmers to build rural elect 
They claimed it was a boondoggle 
shelter belts of trees on the plains, 

Now they’re for these things, They admit 
that these programs have been goog for th 
country. All they want to do now ji : 
vent any further progress, 

But their past record is clear an 
And their new arguments are no bet 
their old ones. 

The American people will continue to 
right ahead taking the practical, senate 
steps that are needed to build a better future 
We are a strong, free people. We know that 
to continue free and strong we must Wisely 
develop and use the resources with which 
nature has endowed us. 

The money we spend for effective con- 
servation work is a sound investment in 
better living for ourselves and our children 
We will not be dismayed by those who say 
the cost of such investments is too great 
The cost of not making them would be far 
greater. We cannot afford to slacken oy 
efforts, for this is work which is vita] to 
our future. 

Today, more than ever before, we can see 
how important it is that we take these steps 
to develop our resources. We are engaged 
in a world-wide struggle to bring lasting 
peace to the world. 


ASSAILS “CYNICAL IMPERIALISM” 


In that struggle we are being opposed by 
@ cynical imperialism which asserts that 
freedom and democracy are soft and incapa- 
ble of strong action. 

We can prove how false, how hollow, are 
the claims of communism. But we can 
prove that only by deeds. We must demon- 
strate that our free country, along with other 
free countries, can achieve strength, pros- 
perity, and growing welfare for our people, 

To do so we must continue to move for- 
ward in our use of natural resources. We 
must not permit any backsliding toward the 
old philosophy of private greed and the pub- 
lic be damned. We must continue to look 
upon our resources as a public trust, to be 
preserved and increased as the physical basis 
for a growing future. 

In the tremendous conflict that exists in 
the world today our fundamental strength 
is our belief in the worth of the individual 
under God. Our whole democratic tradi- 
tion rests on our faith that freemen, work- 
ing together in cooperation, can achieve jus- 
tice and well-being for themselves and for 
one another. 

In that faith we shall move forward on 
the path of freedom and peace, 
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Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I attach an article from the clo 
News of May 8, Socialized Medicine May 
Be Bad, But—, by Allan L. Swim. It 1s 
a direct, concise statement of a fact too 
many candidates for political office have 
been neglecting: Socialized medicine and 
national health insurance are vastly dif- 
ferent things. The administration's na- 
tional health insurance proposal con- 
cerns a system of prepaid financins of 








4 medicine would have the Federal 
t take over and operate the 
medical facilities and person- 
.tional health insurance has noth- 
io with either. 
ticle follows: 
) MEDICINE May BE BAD, BUT— 
(By Allan L. Swim) 
sandidates in some parts of the 
e already begun making a cam- 
“socialized medicine.” 
ing to capitalize on the issue are 
h some strange, contorted rea- 
heir argument goes something like 
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1 who is dissatisfied with present 
‘es and believes national health 
should be provided is an advocate 
d medicine. Socialized medicine 
ine—and anybody who believes 

e is desirable must certainly be 
or at least friendly to com- 





i n ts are enemies of democracy and 
yuently, an advocate of health insur- 

enemy of the American system. 
thing wrong with such reasoning 

tl completely false! 

( n to socialized or state-controlled 
for the United States has been ex- 
his column on a number of occa- 


osition represents general CIO 
e subject. 
column has frequently lauded 
national health insurance. 
resents no  contradiction—al- 
American Medical Association 
u believe otherwise. 
A has hung a phony tag on health 
i is conducting a costly propa- 
n in an effort to convince the 
two entirely different things are 
who support the AMA in this cam- 
and condone its underhanded tactics 
be thoroughly ashamed of themselves. 
» reflecting no credit upon them- 
as individuals or upon their profession. 
take a good look at the health situ- 
i see if we can determine what 
the AMA to shoot off such large 
ju of propaganda fireworks. 

B I re the war a number of persons 
k > concerned about the state of the Na- 
t ilth and the inability of many of 

> to obtain adequate medical and 
services. 

cacy of some form of Govern- 
ith insurance didn’t attract a lot 


ith the drafting of millions of men 
ied forces, the Nation got a great 


citizens of the healthiest Nation 
turned out to be far from the prized 
pecimens many had thought them 


mber rejected because of disabili- 
ippalling, 

lus sharp increases in the cost of 
‘vices, revived and increased the 
that something be done about the 


MA, sensing the revived interest, em- 
1 a Campaign designed to scare the 
to Opposition to national health 


a AMA drive has made real headway 
4 se who have never taken the trou- 
ind out what health insurance ac- 


there’s considerable evidence that 

tors fall into this category. They 
their own journal that health insur- 
socialized medicine and that is that. 
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So, at the twist of a bandage or stab of a 
hypodermic needle they’ll tell their patients 
that a national insurance plan would lead 
us down the road to state medicine and to 
disintegration of the medical profession. 

Socialized medicine is government con- 
trolled and government administered. It 
does not allow patients free choice of doctors 
and denies doctors the right to reject unde- 
sirable patients. 

National health insurance would merely 
provide the people with a pay-as-you-go plan 
under which they could finance medical care. 
The present right to choose doctors and 
patients wouldn’t be disturbed. 

And there’s a great difference between the 
two. 

If the people of the Nation want better 
health services they should make a real effort 
to get an honest presentation of the facts 
relating to national health insurance. 

hey shouldn't be content with slogans and 
phony tags. They shouldn’t be content with 
the word of the zealots on either side of the 
fence who make outlandish claims. 

They should get the facts—the hard, cold 
facts—and then act according to their own 
best judgment. 
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The Great Politician’s 1950 Persenal 
Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorRD a revealing editorial from 
the Rapid City Daily Journal, published 
in Rapid City, S. Dak. The editorial 
clearly indicates that calling the Presi- 
dent’s tax-supported political junket 
through the country a nonpolitical tour 
is fooling nobody very seriously, includ- 
ing certainly those riding with the Presi- 
dent in his special private train. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THE GREAT POLITICIAN’s 1950 PERSONAL 

PARADE 


Heralded by Harold Stassen as “the smart- 
est politician and the worst President” that 
even sat in the White House, Harry Truman 
will leave his feather-nesting buddies and 
clowning cronies and start on a stumping 
tour of the Nation next week. The good 
fellow and the clever politician, presumably, 
will be at his best. 

His 9-day, 16-State tour will begin May 7. 
He will deliver eight major political ad- 
dresses, thinly veiled with suggestions of 
public business; also 50, maybe more, im- 
promptu talks. 

The haberdasher who could not make a 
go of a small business will demonstrate to 
the people how he can manage the greatest 
business on earth with the greatest of ease. 
Smart politics and off-hand good fellowship 
does it—nothing more is needed. 

In 1948 the Republicans tolerantly watched 
Harry doing it. This year, having learned a 
costly lesson, they are going to be more 
alert—they say. They will follow Harry 
around, mayhap, or unlimber some big guns. 
Anyhow, they promise to be on the job and 
to give tit for tat. 
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In 1948 the master politician jumped th 
gun and started his cross-country, grass- 
roots electioneering even before he had beer 
nominated by the Democratic National Con- 
vention. He left Washington June 8 for a 
“nonpolitical” speaking tour of 18 States. 
This year his excuse will be setting his 
Official seal on a few national dams and let- 
ting loose a few of his own. 

On his trip 2 years ago he touched off a 
Republican exlosion by labeling the Eightieth 
Congress (Republican) as the worst in his- 
tory. Later he hedged and said “second 
worst.” This time he will put in his best 
licks to defend his own “Eighty-worst” Con- 
gress. He denounced the Taft-Hartley Act 
last time, and promised to repeal it pronto; 
thus far, even with his own party-controlled 
Congress, he hasn't yet been able to keep 
that promise—or few, very few others that 
he made. 

he master politician made other wide 
swings-around in 1948 while the Republicans 





looked bored and talked more so. He made 
a@ 15-day tour in September of 18 non-Eastern 
States, with 150 off-the-cuff back platform 
talks. He wowed ’em, even as the Nation’s 
neglected and botched critical problems 
worsened. He “gave ’em hell”—the Repub- 
licans—and they just stocd aloof and let him 
go to it. 


On this tour Harry promised the people 
just about the whole book, with unnumbered 
billions carelessly thrown in on the side. It 
must be admitted that he did his best about 
the billions as mounting red ink attests. 
But he couldn’t ride herd on his Democrats— 
some of them, evidently, were thinking about 
their country. 

He was at it again in October in the 
Northeastern States. Later in the month in 
the big cities. But the Republicans were 
still dead on their feet. “Let the patent 
medicine man sell his bottled water,” they 
said and contended themselves with sonorous 
noble sentiments. Remember? 

Now we're about to have the smart vendor 
selling his bottled water from the back of 
the wagon again. Will the curious crowds 
be as eager to buy this year? 





The States Must Resume Their 
Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
for many years I have observed the con- 
stant growth of our Federal bureaucracy, 
culminating in the vast organization for 
World War II. Accompanying that 
growth of these agencies has been a vast 
increase in powers and activities on the 
part of the Federal Government and a 
decrease of powers and activities on th 
part of the States. 

While many aspects of this subject are 
debatable, one fact of tremendous sig- 
nificance now looms. The Federal ac- 
tivities, especially the armed forces, have 
created a great pool of experienced ad- 
ministrators available to our States. 

An outstanding example of one such 
selection was the appointment of Rear 
Adm. Milo F. Draemel, United States 
Navy, retired, by Gov. James H. Duff, 
of Pennsylvania, as secretary of forests 
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and waters, most favorably commented 
upon in an editorial of the Saturday 
Evening Post of April 1, 1950. 

The calling of such experienced and 
able men into the service of the States is 
certainly commendable and most salu- 
tary; also is the Pennsylvania example, 
thus shown, of accomplishing worth- 
while intrastate projects with State 
funds rather than through the long-es- 
tablished and dangerous policy of pro- 
curing Federal appropriations with Fed- 
eral supervision for such undertakings. 
It is to be hoped that this instance of 
wise local effort may mark a beginning 
of the one practice and the ending of the 
other, with resulting tendency toward 
the reestablishment of the authority and 
independence of the States and Com- 
monwealths as contemplated by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

In pursuance of leave granted, the 
editorial is included as a part of my re- 
marks: 

Wuy Not Recruir RETIRED EXPERTS FOR STATE 
JOBS? 

Nowadays, as everyone knows, government 
is very much big business, not only the Fed- 
eral Government but State and local govern- 
ment too. Like any other big business, gov- 
ernment desperately needs a supply of able 
administrators. Unfortunately, such men 
are scarce. Even the government executives 
who would honestly prefer to appoint an 
able man than a political crony don’t know 
where to look. 

At least part of the solution, it seems to 
us, is fairly simple. A continually replen- 
ished reserve of experienced administrators 
exists in the growing body of men who have 
been retired from business, industry, and 
the Military Establishment, not because they 
were played out, but because increasingly 
prevalent early-retirement plans call for it. 
These are men who have risen to positions 
of importance and responsibility largely by 
virtue of their success as administrators. 
Inasmuch as executive ability is something 
that is not confined to any one particular 
job, but can be applied equally well in almost 
any field which requires administration, 
there is no reason why their abilities cannot 
be made available to public service. 

A notable example of this fact is Milo F. 
Draemel. Retired from naval service at the 
customary age of 62, Rear Admiral Draemel 
was snapped up in 1946 by Temple University, 
in Philadelphia, and appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of physical planning. About 
6 months later, Pennsylvania’s new Governor, 
James H. Duff, asked Draemel to enter pub- 
lic service. As commandant of the Fourth 
Naval District, which includes the huge Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard, the admiral had lashed 
out at the disgraceful condition of the 
Schuylkill River, an industrial sewer which 
was befouling his ships as well as menacing 
public health, inviting floods, and offending 
the eye and nose of everyone who came near 
it. Duff felt the same way, and he invited 
Draemel to come to Harrisburg as secretary 
of forests and waters and do something about 
it. Temple gave him an indefinite leave of 
absence. 

During the 3 years that he has been secre- 
tary, Draemel has nearly completed what he 
set out to do. The problem has been to 
clean about 90 miles of river of the accumu- 
lated culm deposits left in it by coal-mining 
operations, deposits that had turned the 
water black and had, in many places, all but 
filled in the river’s bed. Draemel and his 
men studied the problem, planned the at- 
tack, and put it into operation. During the 
past 2 years the Schuylkill clean-up has been 
one of the biggest engineering projects in the 
country. As a result of careful planning and 


able administration, the project will be com- 
pleted at least 3 months before the sched- 
uled date of June 1951. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Draemel has been 
kept busy with other things too. He has 
built 2 major flood-control dams and 3 
major dike systems and completed 97 lesser 
related projects on Pennsylvania’s rivers. 
He has developed eight new areas to add to 
the State’s park system, which in 1 month 
last summer attracted nearly a million tired 
businessmen and tourists, thus bringing a 
tidy sum into the treasury. In the realm of 
reforestation, a triple-barreled program has 
been set up, designed to retard flooding, 
prevent soil erosion, and husband subsurface 
water resources. Draemel’s department, in 
addition to advising private owners of tim- 
berland, has provided some 20,000,000 seed- 
lings for replanting in the last year, more 
than four times the number of seedlings 
which the department could muster 2 years 
ago. 

In short, Draemel has done, and is doing, 
a bang-up job, despite the fact that he had 
never been a secretary of forests and waters 
before and that Uncle Sam officially con- 
sidered him too old almost 4 years ago. Nor 
is Draemel’s an isolated case; there are an 
encouraging number of other men on the 
retired list now occupying administrative 
positions in the Pennsylvania State govern- 
ment alone, and many more would doubtless 
serve both willingly and well if they were 
asked. Men who have worked all their lives 
usually find enforced leisure irksome and, 
since many of them have already made their 
stake in the world, and often have pensions, 
the low salaries paid to top Government 
executives as compared with private busi- 
ness executives aren’t going to discourage 
them. 

State-government work probably holds a 
greater appeal for these men than Washing- 
ton can make, for local pride and local ties 
are apt to be firmly fixed by the time a man 
passes 60. In fact, we can’t understand why 
more State governors and executive-depart- 
ment heads haven't taken advantage of this 
ready-made pool of qualified administrators, 


Thoughts for a New Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert a very dynamic address de- 
livered by the Reverend Crawford W. 
Brown D. D., canon of the Washington 
Episcopal Cathedral in Washington, D. 
C., on May 9, 1950, at the State conven- 
tion of the P. E. O. Sisterhood: 


THOUGHTS For A New Day 


Madam President and members of the 
P. E. O. Sisterhood, I am happy to be with 
you this afternoon to share with you some 
thoughts for a new day. 

I do not lean to pessimism, neither amIa 
prophet, nor the son of a prophet. However, 
I would like to remind you that we are not 
living in “One World” as suggested by the 
late Mr. Willkie. We are living in a split 
world and in a world wherein men have 
learned to split the atom. Put these two 
inescapable facts together and the potential 
danger is apparent. A divided world, With 
s0 many split personalities, is today threat- 
ened with the destructive force of atomic 
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warfare. Remember too, the Uniteq States 
established a precedent in the Unleashing oy 
such furious destruction upon an UNsuspect. 
ing civilian population. Actually, the bomb 
fell on America. We have now a most yp. 
pleasant skeleton in our national closet and 
it is a skeleton that will haunt and stalk 1s 
for many years. 

Specifically, I wish to speak concerning sey. 
eral aspects of our national life. |] am, 
firm believer in the tremendous power of the 
spiritual forces of the Nation. It has 4). 
ways been true that a nation must be i. 
feated spiritually before it can be defeate, 
either by military attack from other nations 
or by any form of internal disruption, trick. 
ery, or conspiracy. The history of nations 
from the days of ancient Israel down to this 
present hour, proves without question that 
this is true. A study of the facts available 
to every person in the land, shows there js 
now taking place within America, as ye! 
as within other lands, a spiritual defeat tha: 
may well prepare the way for national 
destruction. 

“It is time we wake up and realize that 
the hand stretched out to crush our spirit is 
the hand stretched out to kill America, 
When we see religious groups pitted one 
against the other, when religious leaders 
are sucked into the camp of the enemy, 
when God is banned from our schools, and 
the existence of the soul branded a fable by 
men in the public employ as professors: when 
morality is sneered at and patriotism lookeq 
upon as fit only for fools, then we can gee 
how far we have allowed the destroyer to in. 
vade the sanctuary of our spirit. It is time 
to wake up, Americans; time to realize that 
we are being softened up for the knock-out 
blow. If America is not worthy of a terrific 
effort on our part for her preservation, then 
none of us deserves America.” 

The delegates to this convention know to 
what extent God has been ignored or thrust 
out to the edges of life. This is God's world, 
at least so we sing: “This is My Father's 
World.” Such a concept frees us on the 
one hand from the false assumption that 
there is no hope, and on the other hand 
that the world has been wound up and will 
automatically produce a better and better 
civilization. We are not worshipers of mere 
progress. Under God we should guide and 
control it. 

But because God has been ignored or 
thrust out to the outer edges of life, we as 
a people are confused, uncertain and face 
the morrow with a definite sense of inse- 
curity. We are a Nation which possesses 
these characteristics: Knowledge without 
character, politics without principles, and 
a Nation participating in the worship of God 
without sacrifice. 

Mr. Malcom Bingay, well-known editorial 
writer, plainly declared that which every soul 
within this Nation should hear and heed 
“The blame” said Mr. Bingay, “for most of 
the world’s discord can be placed on our fail- 
ure to recognize three impulses by which 
man lives: First, instinct—that something 
which man shares with the animals, the 
simple impulse to exist. Second, reason— 
that something by which he is able to dil- 
ferentiate from the animals, and through 
which he has piled up through the ages his 
material wealth. Third, spirit—that inde- 
finable something, transcending both 1- 
stinct and reason and which permits mat, 
in his loftier moods, to glimpse a possible 
answer to those eternal questions which have 
haunted him in his materialistic reasoning 
By reason alone he has built up the great 
cities and civilizations of the earth, only 
destroy them. The spirit alone can save man 
from his ruthless reason. Through reason he 
can find knowledge, but only through bis 
spirit can he learn wisdom.” 

There is much in the national life and 
in the temper of our people which must be 
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lacking is not knowledge but 
‘ntion or lack of raw or proc- 
The lack is character. In- 
n produce the A-bomb, but it 
k f character to use it. Knowledge 
without character is responsible for our im- 


moralities in the economic, social, and polit- 
One idred years ago Horace Mann 
prophesied that when schools were estab- 


that all may have free tuition our 
lems would be resolved. He also 


said W ld, under such conditions, have 
no need for police or jails, for armies or 
navi Today we have compulsory educa- 
tion i wledge has increased in the past 
century far beyond the dream of the greatest 
dreamer. Our high learning with our low 
morals is destroying the world. We have 
gained control over nature only to lose con- 
trol over human nature. 

Scier has not been our savior. Our 
neon lights still leave us in darkness. Our 
swift elevators bring us no closer to heaven. 
Our swift advance in the field of chemistry 
has produced a greater international 
understanding. Actually by our process of 
civilizing men we have succeeded in making 
man more savage. Knowledge without char- 


> of our great national sins. As 

“Good ends can never be 
evil means,” and America did 
t d the day of international brother- 
hood by her action at Hiroshima or Nagasaki. 
1 ity of character so sorely needed 
1at Which grows out of faith in 
God. Such a faith must master this hour in 
wh we live or the world is lost. This is 

d our opportunity to add new 
the chapter of faith—a glorious 
chapter written in the blood of heroic men 
and n. Only as we dare to write such 

ter can we hope to perpetuate 
h of God—and bring about a new 
lerstanding. 

P vithout principle. Here I speak 
¥ charit I would not for one mo- 
or disregard the constant 

many courageous leaders of our 

; and here in the Nation’s Cap- 

> pays willing and just tribute to 
nd women for their faithful 

) and sacrificial service to the Na- 
' one must also speak of the lead- 

» been placed by the people who, 
y begun their trust with high 
> Seen stripped of such ideals by 
influences. 
e€ us men. A time like this de- 

3 minds, great hearts, true faith, 

nds; men whom the lust of office 

1; men whom the spoils of office 


, ho 


today } 


3OG 


} 


ropriate is the tall, straight, clean 
ted to the memory of our first 
Thomas Paine wrote: “The 
George Washington puts all 
1 Kings to shame.” He accepted 
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no pay as Commander in Chief, he accepted 
no remuneration as President. He rendered 
every possible service in his power. Or we 
stand before the majestic and inspiring 
Lincoln Memorial; we read again the words 
of Gettysburg, or the second inaugural and 
Wwe are moved. Here indeed was a man who 
lived above the world—in public duty. One 
does not forget his words to an officer who, 
in the throes of Civil War said to Mr. Lin- 
coln, “It is good to know that God is on 
our side,” to which Mr. Lincoln replied: 
“What I want to know is, are we on God’s 
side.” Was there ever a great opportunity 
for another great statesman to immortalize 
himself? 

Another unhappy aspect of our national 
life is worship without sacrifice. Here I 
speak to all of us—and directly. We are all 
guilty. God gave up His all for us, His dear- 
est possession, His Son. What comparable 
sacrifice has modern Christianity made? If 
the cross is the insignia of Christianity, it is 
certainly not manifested in the lives of our 
people save as it is worn as a tinkling orna- 
ment or to decorate a steeple. All of us are 
guilty of the sin of worship without sacrifice 
(Christianity’s Open Door, P. E. O. Record, 
May 1950). 

We give so little time for the worship of 
God that the church is rapidly becoming a 
1-hour-a-week institution. The members of 
our churches are not willing to place their 
energy, time, and talents at the disposal of 
the church with the result that it is almost 
impossible to secure teachers in our Sunday 
schools, leaders for our young people, and 
workers in the many and varied organiza- 
tions necessary to operate the programs of 
the church. When our income is adequate 
we make our gifts to God our last considera- 
tion, and when we must reduce our outgo 
because of less income religious support is 
usually the first to feel such a reduction. 

Sin is the product of people, not things. 
Someone has said, “Not many of us know 
much about biology, but in alibiology we are 
experts.” And we are. We quickly blame 
others for the plight of our world—the poli- 
tician, the minister, the capitalist, the lead- 
ers of labor. Men of evil design are elected 
to high office where they gain prestige and 
power. We cry out against them for their 
failures, but we conveniently forget that so 
many of the good people put them in office 
by their failure to vote. It is the inertia of 
good people which troubles a modern world. 

Good people must assume their rightful 
responsibility. The forces of evil are ever on 
the alert, aggressive, well organized, and 
ready for action at a moment’s notice. The 
devil never takes a vacation. The responsi- 
bility for the home, the church, the city, and 
the Nation is ours. When a better world is 
built better people will build it. 

Now, what can we do fo help correct some 
of these situations to which I have made 
all too brief reference? What must the in- 
dividual possess? Above all, he must have 
a stanch faith in America, in its institu- 
tions, and a deep undergirding faith in God 
and in the inherent decency of man. Mr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt reminded all of us: 
“This generation of Americans has a ren- 
dezvous with destiny.” 

Terrible as were the last two World Wars 
there is one thing more terrible: a condition 
of society which made such things possible. 
The battles of these two World Wars were 
but outward manifestations of the inner con- 
flicts which still tear at the heart of man- 
kind. Peace is a state of mind, and the 
war was raging in many forms in the minds 
of men long before the first gun sang its 
song of death in 1914. 

We need not blame any other nation 
or foreign situation for having brought us 
into two World Wars. We can look into our 
own hearts and blame ourselves. Yet we call 
ourselves a Christian people. 
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We hear much about military preparedness. 
What of the spiritual preparedness which is 
infinitely more necessary. We talk of mili- 
tary disarmament, but are we ready to arm 
spiritually? We will never arm spiritually— 
or engage in any program of spiritual pre- 
paredness until we have faith. Faith must 
make us do our best today because of our 
interest and concern for those to come. 
Many of the blessings we enjoy today are 
ours because someone else had faith and lived 
as though it counted. Will the next genera- 
tion say of us that by faith we have left 
them a heritage of peace, good will, and one 
world. 

Man is capable of changing his environ- 
ment by new scientific inventions, but what 
is more important, he is capable of being 
changed himself. Change the thought and 
you change the man. 

We must put righteousness before self- 
interest. 

We must seek to discover God's purpose 
for the world rather than pursue our own 

We can have the abundant life which 
Christ came to make possible for us 

These thoughts translated into action will 
bring in a new day. 





Twentieth Anniversary of Brooklyn 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Brook- 
lyn College is celebrating today the 
twentieth anniversary of its establish- 
ment as a separate and independent in- 
stitution of higher learning. Although 
the origin of the school dates back sev- 
eral years earlier, it was not until May 
10, 1930, that Brooklyn College became 
a separate entity with its own campus 
and administration. 

Today, on its twentieth anniversary, 
Brooklyn College numbers more than 
17,200 students in its day and evening 
sessions and its graduate school. It is 
the largest undergraduate liberal arts 
college in the country and one of the 
largest collegiate institutions in New 
York State and in the country. It has 
been ably led for more than a decade by 
an outstanding and dynamic educator, 
Dr. Harry David Gideonse. 

On the occasion of its anniversary, I 
desire to extend my felicitations and 
good wishes to Dr. Gideonse, to the en- 
tire faculty, and to the student body. 
The Borough of Brooklyn is proud of 
Brooklyn College and its great accom- 
plishments in the two decades of its ex- 
istence. In connection with this anni- 
versary, I am placing in the Recor 
article from the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 7, 1950, by Robert A. 
Poteete: 

BROOKLYN CoLLEcE Gets READY 
Ace—Ir’s ALREADY RicH IN TRADI N 
TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

(By Robert A. Poteete) 






To C 


“Tt’s really ridiculous,” a Brooklyn College 
coed complained. “The attitude of the col- 
lege ti rd 1 tir f the tv ge is 
childish, but no one dares } , 
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“If the girls want to meet the boys for a 
good business reason, we can arrange a time 
in my Office,” replied Prof. Adele Bilder- 
see, in charge of women students. 

That was Brooklyn College—rather its 
predecessor—of 1926. A World headline pro- 

laimed: “Sexes Segregated in New Institu- 


klyn College Center—forerunner of 

yn College—opened September 24, 

a loft building at Willoughby and 

Bridge Streets. It comprised a City College 

branch for men and a Hunter College branch 

for women with a total beginning enrollment 
of 1,200. 

This week, Brooklyn College—a separate 
entity with campus, administration and no 
segregation of the sexes—will celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of its detachment 
from the collegiate center and the appoint- 
ment of its first president, Dr. William A. 
Boylan, on May 10, 1930. 

And Professor Bildersee, now director of 
edmissions and dean of students, can look 
down from her office window on a grassy, 
42-acre campus and see boys and girls meet- 
ing all the time on spacious lawns, building 
steps, campus benches, and in a perennial 
garden. 

Brooklyn College’s move from the Borough 
Hall section—where it had overflowed the 
loft building and spread into various office 
buildings—proved no exception to the con- 
troversy that raged for 14 years_before the 
Collegiate Center was opened. Out of the 
proposals that boomed from _s speakers’ 
stands and filled newspaper columns, a site 
was selected in the Flatbush section of Brook- 
lyn on what had been a golf course. 

In October 1937 Brooklyn College moved 
to its new campus, which, by city real estate 
standards, is unusually commodious. Dr. 
Boylan retired because of ill health in 1938, 
and was succeeded by a temporary head, 
Mario E. Cosenza. 

On October 18, 1939, Brooklyn College ad- 
ministration was put in the hands of a 
dynamic Dutchman, Harry David Gideonse, 
who had developed the National Broadcast- 
ing Co.’s national program of educational 
discussion and the University of Chicago’s 
Round Table broadcasts. After graduation 
from Columbia University, Dr. Gideonse di- 
rected international student work at Geneva 
University, Switzerland. In the thirties he 
taught at Rutgers University and at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

An outspcken student of international af- 
fairs, Dr. Gideonse brought a concept of social 
cohesion to the Brooklyn institution. 

Brooklyn College was ingrown, Dr. Gideonse 
thought—almost all its students were drawn 
from one city, which made for lack of per- 
spective. So the new president set about 
hiring faculty members with broad experience 
in institutions across the country. 

A second step the new president took was 
to encourage extracurricular activity. The 
225 active student organizations on the 
campus attest to his success in this program. 
Day and night students publish separate 
wee newspapers and quarterly literary 
magazines, the senior class publishes a year- 
book and the college has extensive athletic, 
drama debating, and other specialized 


tideonse’s third step is an experiment 

n the integration of courses in liberal arts. 
Tt is in its first year. 

The five large buildings on the Flatbush 

ite are a far cry from the segregated be- 

of Brooklyn College in a loft build- 

to an elevated track. Its faculty— 

ling personnel, 16 administrative 

81 administration staff mem- 

proaches the size of the original en- 

rollment. 
The college has granted more than 23,000 
degrees—including 2€ master’s degrees 


granted since the graduate division opened 
in 1935. A class of more than 1,500 will 
receive degrees in June. 

More than 17,200 students are enrolled at 
present in the graduate, day, and evening 
sessions. 

It’s a proud school, from the administra- 
tive official who boasts that Brooklyn College 
is “probably the only college its size that 
fields completely amateur sports teams” (a 
fact sometimes deplored by students), to 
the student journalists who assert in their 
publications—at every available oppor- 
tunity—that Brooklyn College is the largest 
undergraduate liberal arts college in the 


country. 


Home Rule for the District of Columbia 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I wish to include in the Rrcorp an 
article by John Day, of the Courier- 
Journal of Louisville, Ky., in the struggle 
for home rule in the District of Co- 
lumbia: 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(By John F. Day) 


WASHINGTON, April 22.—One day this week, 
@ man dressed like Paul Revere rode a horse 
down Pennsylvania Avenue and along other 
principal Washington streets. He carried a 
sign which read, “Taxation without repre- 
sentation is still tyranny.” 

The one hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of Revere’s ride was being used to 
dramatize the fight for home rule in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That fight doesn’t date 
back quite as far as the midnight ride, but 
it’s hoary enough. The District has been 
voteless since 1874, when Congress revoked 
the self-government privileges residents had 
exercised from 1802. The struggle to regain 
them has been going on ever since, and 
Democratic Party platforms have contained 
home-rule planks since 1892. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


Most people are aware that Washington is 
a Federal city run by Congress under power 
given it by the Constitution. The clause 
pertaining to that says: “(The Congress) 
shall exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such District (not exceed- 
ing 10 miles square) as may, by cession by 
particular States, and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of Government of 
the United States.” 

But most people are surprised when they 
are asked, as the Central Suffrage Conference 
frequently does ask, do you know: 

That the capital of the world’s greatest 
democracy is not governed democratically? 

That the citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia (close to a million) have no repre- 
sentation in their National Government? 
That they have no control over their munic- 
ipal government? 

That Congressmen, busy with national 
problems, spend more than 3,000 man-hours 
yearly on District housekeeping problems 
that an elected city council could handle? 

That citizens of the District pay more taxes 
than those of 25 States? 
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That they pay almost 90 percent Of the 
expenses of the National Capital? F 

That they have nothing to say about the 
assessing or spending of the taxes they pay? 

The city of Washington was specifically 
described, established, and chartered as , 
corporate entity by an act of Congress ap. 
proved May 3, 1802. From then until 1871 
it had an elective council and mayor, J, 
that year, Congress repealed the charter and 
established a new local government consist. 
ing of a governor and council appointed ty 
the President with the concurrence of the 
Senate. From 1871 to 1874, the District also 
had an elective delegate (nonvoting) to the 
House of Representatives. 


JOHNSON WAS LEADER 


In 1874, Congress substituted government 
by three Commissioners appointed by the 
President and approved by the Senate, and 
at the same time eliminated the delegate to 
the House. Four years later, the Commis 
sioner system was made permanent, 

During the days of World War I and later 
there was a vigorous debate as to whether 
the city of Washington legally exi 
Principal supporter of a contention that it 
didn’t was Representative Ben Johnson of 
Kentucky, chairman for many years of the 
House District Committee. (He is now living 
in retirement at Bardstown.) 

Johnson held that the act of 1878 failed 
to provide for the continuation within the 
District of a city of Washington. He carried 
his point with President Wilson, who de. 
parted from the “done at the city of Wash 
ington” form used by his predecess ( 
concluded his proclamations, “done 
District of Columbia.” 

But during the Harding «dministration 
lawyers and historians opposing Johnson 
gathered forces and cited various acts of 
Congress from 1871 on mentioning the city 
of Washington and thus legally recognizing 
its existence. Harding returned to the older 
form, and all the Presidents since then have 
used it. 

NESROES ARE FACTOR 

But whether living in a legally existing 
city or not, Washingtonians still have no 
vote for either municipal or national officials, 

Why? 

No matter how many reasons may be given, 
the basic one is this: 

The large number of Negroes living in 
Washington. 

Last year, the Senate passed by voice vote 
the Auchincloss-Kefauver bill, which was 
introduced with bipartisan support. (Plat- 
forms of both parties in 1948 called for Dis- 
trict home rule.) It provides for an 11-per- 
son city council, nine to be elected by the 
citizens and two to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. It also provides for selection of a city 
manager. Congress would retain the right 
to review all legislation passed by the coun il 

The House District Committee, whose 
chairman is JoHN McM1t1an, of South Caro- 
lina, has bottled up the bill. Representa- 
tive KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts 
started a discharge petition which now ha 
178 signatures. It requires 218 to bring the 
bill to the House floor. If it should ever ge! 
there, the bill probably would pass. But the 
chance of getting the remaining 515 
looks slim. 

Only one Kentuckian has signed the pet 
tion, CarRL PERKINS, Democrat, from Hind- 
man. Seven Indianans have signed. 
are all Democrats: Denton, of Evan 
NoLanp, of Bloomington; Jacoss, of Indial- 
apolis; MAppEN, of Gary; KRUSE, ©! Fort 
Wayne; Crook, of South Bend; and WALSH 
of Anderson. 

Supporters of the legislation point ou’ 
that at present Washington has nine bosses: 
the District Commissioners, the Bureau 


S 








+. House Appropriations Commit- 
Appropriations Committee, House 
nmittee, Senate District Com- 
ference committee on District 
1 bills, the whole Congress, and 





make these points: 

me-rule charter would become 
after approval of a majority 
rs in a referendum. 

ple of Washington are fully 






f local self-government, since they 


occupational acquaintance with 
and are better educated, on 
, than citizens of other American 
n without representation is ine 

» with American traditions. 
would maintain its control 
neton as the Nation's Capital 
veto powers over the city coun- 


how that both the people of 
and the people of the Nation 


» District should have home rule. 


BILL SUPPORTED 
itions representing a cross-section 
t residents are working for the 
bill. They include the Junior 
American Association of Uni- 
men, the American Veterans Com- 
CIO, the Americans for Demo- 
Washington Federation of 
he League of Women Voters, Dem- 
ral Committee, Young Republi- 
trict of Columbia, and Young 
of District of Columbia. 
the opposition is centered in the 
1 Board of Trade. It takes many 
ptions to the Kefauver bill, but 
ns it uses most effectively are: 
roes would control the city. 
mpose about 28 percent of the 
f Washington.) 


proposed legislation would mean 


r and riffraff rule. 


| voting would be possible. “Regis- 


; in other places could vote in the 
they lived here 1 year. This means 
nds upon thousands of people 
giving primary allegiance else- 
| vote in the District. This group 
be the deciding factor in any 


; 
1 


‘referendum. The board of trade 


ieve this provision is conducive to 


ernment or fair to permanent 


NOT REAL HOME RULE 
id citizen of Washington doesn’t 
lation because outsiders who 
r a few years can put the District 
enjoy the fruits, and then go back 
me States and leave the perma- 
to pay the piper. 
ity of people in the Nation 
ston to remain a Federal city 
1 become a home-rule city. 
1 of trade and some citizens as- 
iich join with it also say the 
1 would not provide real home 
because residents still would 
to vote for President and Vice 
r have representation in Congress. 
te true. It takes a constitutional 
t to provide that form of suffrage. 
endment is proposed in a reso- 
red by Senator NEeLty (Demo- 
Virginia) and pending before the 
lary Committee. 
f trade says it favors this res- 
ad so do supporters of the Ke- 





j 


rd 


rd of trade forces say the case 
representation would be jeop- 
iting local suffrage to District 
‘pporters of the Kefauver bill say 
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quite the opposite is true—that evidence of 
a@ responsible electorate would help in se- 
curing the constitutional amendment neces- 
sary to grant national representation and 
voting for the District. 





Administration Farm Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include questions and answers on 
the administration farm plan, published 
in the April 1950 issue of the Spotlight: 


Why is a farm program by the Government 
necessary? The interests of our farmers and 
those of other economic groups are insepa- 
rable. When the farmer’s income falls, he 
is unable to buy the products of industry; 
profits fall off; wages are cut; city residents 
are less able to buy farm products; the spiral 
continues downward; this is the history of 
all major depressions. A change of 10 per- 
cent in total farm income, upward or down- 
ward, equals a change of 1,000,000 jobs in 
industrial employment. The farm is much 
more susceptible to cyclical fluctuations than 
any other unit of the economy. 

Is the farm-support principle accepted 
only by the Democratic Party? No, although 
the Democratic administration first used 
farm-price supports in the 1930’s to restore 
the Nation's farm economy, Republicans have 
supported the parity payment system in re- 
cent years. 

Why is a change in the farm program made 
necessary at this time? Farm income has 
fallen 22 percent in the past 2 years; prices 
paid by farmers are down only 5 percent. 
This gap is causing a serious decline in farm 
purchasing power. A depression spiral may 
set in if this situation is not altered soon. 
Furthermore, there are numerous flaws in 
the present system which should be cor- 
rected. 

What are the major flaws in the present 
farm plan? (1) Basic commodities produc- 
ing only one-fourth of farm income are cov- 
ered by price supports. (2) The Government 
is forced to purchase enormous amounts of 
potatoes and eggs and take them off the mar- 
ket Fveping retail prices at artificially high 
levels. (3) The housewife pays twice for the 
support of farm prices—once in taxes, again 
in high prices at the groéery store for prod- 
ucts which are not permitted to sell at nor- 
mal market levels. This causes dissatis- 
faction and may result in attempts to kill the 
entire farm price-support program. (4) The 
farmer’s freedom to utilize his land as he 
may think best is restricted: while some 
commodities are supported, and others are 
not, the farmer has an economic incentive 
to follow farm practices which may not be 
wisest (since he will concentrate on those 
commodities which are supported, even 
though he knows his land is better suited for 
other products). 

What is the basic principle of the admin- 
{stration farm program? Farm income must 
be maintained at not less than $28,000,000,- 
000 or the entire economy will suffer. Farm 
products (including perishables) accounting 
for three-fourths of farm income would be 
eovered by the new program 

How would it work for the farmer? Farm- 
ers would sell at the open market. Prices 
would be determined by the law of supply 
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and demand. If prices fell below the support 
level, farmers would receive a production pay- 
ment equal to the difference between the 
average market price and the support level. 
If market price exceeds support price, of 
course, there would be no Government pay- 
ment. 

How are standards for support-price levels 
determined? We seek such prices as will re- 
turn to farmers as much buying power as 
they had in a 10-year modern moving base 
period. 

What are the advantages of the adminis- 
tration plan? Farmers would receive broader, 
more secure, and more direct income sup- 
ports. Consumers would have the benefit of 
entire supplies of meat, milk, poultry prod- 
ucts, and other perishables at normal market 
prices. This would encourage consumption, 
and lower the food budget. 

The program would take the Government 
out of buying, processing, shipping, storing, 
and disposing of perishables and return these 
operations to normal channels of trade. 

What about controls for the farmers? No 
new kinds of control are recommended. The 
same kind of marketing agreements and acre- 
age allotments that were used to pull farm- 
ers out of the Hoover depression will continue 
to be used wherever desirable. Observance 
of soil-conservation practices will be re- 
quired. 

Would the costs of the program be stag- 
gering as Republicans like to charge? No. 
The administration farm program for per- 
ishables would cost taxpayers no more than 
the current purchase-type programs and 
would save consumers many dollars at the 
grocery store. For example, consumer sav- 
ings on pork alone next year could be as 
much as $25 per family. The 1949 potato 
support program will cost the Government 
at least $80,000,000 while under the Brannan 
plan, potatoes would cost the Government 
only about $33,000,000 and at the same time 
retail prices for potatoes would drop. 








United Nations International Chi'dren’s 
Emergency Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 
Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following letter: 


SEGRETERIA Di STATO DI SUA SANTITA, 
Dal Vatica LO, Novem 4, 1949. 


Mrs. Betty Jacc 








d to! 1 
7 
nh u the W c 
rn nal C 
to rn 
ef! d 
those of your colleagues. 

As I told you at that time, you 1 be 
assured of the abiding sympathy of the Hol 
See with this humanitarian undertakiz d 
of our interest in your project for the con- 
tinuation of a supply program ¥ h you say 
would insure for the needy < ix f the 
world a further measure of su r and assist~- 
ance. 

With the expr n of my §s ments of 
esteem and consideration, I : : 

Very sinc ely , 
G. B. MonrINI ubs2, 


LA Aj 


BFIODIIin 


AT 


ermrtre 
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Poland’s Present Plight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 


OF NEW YORK 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


fr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an address made by me 
at Polish Hall, Scuthampton, Long Is- 
land, N. Y., last Sunday afternoon, May 
7, 1950: 

Your invitation to address you on this 
occasion commemorating the adoption of 
the Polish Constitution does me much honor. 
Even an indifferent speaker can deliver a 
rousing speech on the Fourth of July when 
he is thrilled as a lover of liberty by the 
meaning of that great day, and thus it is 
that while I am no great speaker, I humbly 
hope that something of the inspiration I felt 
when I reviewed the great event on May 3, 
1793, when freedom-loving men adopted the 
Constitution of Poland and abolished the 
veto power, will carry through into my words 
today and serve to stir the unquenchable fire 
for true freedom that burns forever in Polish 
breasts. 

We of America have only to turn our eyes 
east to where the iron curtain is draped like 
a corpse’s shroud over a still-living Poland 
to realize how terrifying a life-in-death ex- 
istence can be without freedom. We have 
only to look at proud Poland, subject to a 
master who is not a free man but a slave 
devoid of the most rudimentary concept of 
liberty, to draw back horrified. We have 
only to remember what Poland was and what 
her people hoped her destined to be, to real- 
ize that without freedom, all is nothing. 

Should Russia, and this is fanciful, pave 
every street in Poland and fill every Polish 
stomach with the finest of foods, so long as 
men must walk those streets in regimented 
boots and the granaries of free dom remain 
empty, Poland must be an object to excite 
sympathy. No gain could compare with her 
loss and her loss must not be ours and to 
that end we must guard our freedom. 

Americans whose ancestral background is 
identified in time through blood and history 
with Poland can be counted on to be vigilant, 
and valiant, too, for who can take lightly the 
boast of the Poles that 17 percent of the men 
in our armed forces in World War II were 
of Polish birth or extraction? Certainly not 
we where so many of these boys were our 
own Suffolk boys whose parents and brothers 

rs in our schools, enriched our 
and aided economy, and made 


We can! but be proud of the part Polish 
youth played in the war and which of us 
the legions of Polish fliers who 
yndon fronr the German blitz, shot 
air over England 25 percent of 
ers brought down. These Polish, 
from their own country, vole 
you well know, in England, 
Belgium for service with the 
paid dearly for their courage, 
great General Sikorski who re- 
hem and later died tragically in a 
sn. 
vyhat man or woman with Polish blood 
veins can forget that great exploit 
lish troops in Italy when they took 
» from which our own gallant 
ys had been repeatedly driven 


t of the tremendous toll of Polish men 
1en in the Warsaw uprising against 


the Nazis in 1944, an 
Russia, under promise of support—support 
that never materialized? Many thousand 
Poles died but Russia did nothing. 

Nor can we forget the frightful drama of 
consistent injustice to Poland found in the 
nefarious betrayal of her and her people at 
the Yalta sell-out to Stalin. Poland was sold 
out at Yalta and Tehran—and at Potsdam— 
the latter virtually as the first official act of 
President Truman. You all know that. I’m 
not telling you things you don’t know. But, 
it’s worth repeating, “again, and again, and 
again” to the end that the American people 
may know the treason and diabolical cruelty 
and treachery imposed upon Poland and her 
people by the late Mr. Roosevelt. 

I say it is time for the Polish debacle to 
be exposed in all its savagery—and I say the 
full story of Poland’s martyrdom has not been 
completely told. It should be told. It must 
be told. Senators TAFT, WHERRY, and BripGEs 
have done much to expose parts of the rape of 
Poland and I deplored it publicly years ago. 
But much more remains to be said of what 
has happened on both sides of the iron 
curtain. 

What of the 3,000,000 Poles made prisoner 
by the Russian Communists and hurried off 
to Siberia—whisked away and never heard 
from again? What of the cruel blow struck 
free Poland by President Truman when, at 
Potsdam, he extended—by agreement, under 
war-conferred powers given by a reluctant 
Congress during hostilities—recognition to 
the Communist government of Poland? 
Mr. Truman knew, as thousands of less-in- 
formed men and women knew—that in 
granting this recognition, he, Truman, 
sounded Poland’s death knell. You may be 
charitable and say, “The President was 
tricked by the Russians.” If that’s his alibi, 
his statesmanship is a menace to the world, 
and certainly to the American people. And 
it can be added, his quality of statesmanship 
and knowledge of it is reflected in that of 
Secretary of State Acheson, and other Demo- 
cratic Secretaries of State who preceded 
Acheson. 

You here know much of what goes on in 
Poland today. But the great rank and file 
of American people do not know and on 
April 30th, Mayor Joseph Mruk, of Buffalo, 
whose name as an outstanding Polish leader 
is undoubtedly well known to you, deplored 
this lack of knowledge. He issued a number 
of stirring statements at that time. “I 
challenge the Secretary of State or any 
other Government official to deny them” he 
said, and his indictments were as follows: 

“I charge that in Poland today any single 
utterance or action construed as anti-Com- 
munist will result, if overheard, or observed, 
in the sudden disappearance of the alleged 
‘traitor’—and inevitably subsequent vanish- 
ing of members of his family—and other 
relatives as well. I charge these people are 
summarily executed—or die a _ lingering 
death. 

“I charge that in Poland today English 
is no longer taught in the schools, as it was 
under Paderewski and Gen. Jan Pilsud- 
ski, former Premier of Poland. Russian is 
now being taught in place of English. And 
I charge that the United States is made 
the incessant target of derogatory propa- 
ganda throughout Poland, although this 
propaganda has not yet been extended to 
teaching in the schools. The reason—Polish 
teachers have not yet been fully ‘converted’ 
to the new era—nor do they ‘see’—except 
under the figurative lash of Russian-trained 
administrators, the doubtful benefits of 
Soviet ‘freedom’.” 

Mayor Mruk’s indictments went on: 

“I charge that the Catholics of Poland are 
being denied opportunity to attend mass on 
Sundays by and through the subterfuge of 


uprising urged by 
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the government holding Communist demon, 
strations throughout Poland each Sunday 
almost from dawn to early afternoon, and 
Poles are expected—yes, ‘strongly urged’—; 
attend these “Gomonasteasions.’ Furthe 


thus far, at least—the Catholic pri ests 
Poland must combat a war of nerves—my st 
withstand implied threats, and battle un 
ingly in an effort to inculcate some m 

of religion into the minds of the chilgrey 
already subject to growing Communist in. 
doctrination in the schools. 

“I charge that complete censorship of maj) 
prevails in Poland—Communist censorshipy— 
applying both to mail going in and out of 
that country. 

“I charge that alleged duties imposed op 
relief packages sent to Poland mak» jt 4). 
most impossible for the people in Poland to 
pay these penalties—and that’s what the 
charges are—penalties. Only duties oy 
used clothing—if ragged enough—are within 
the reach of Poland's people—and new cloth. 
ing is, of course, just a dream. A skimpy 3 
yards of material, for example, carries a stiff 
fee, but duties covering 4 yards are pro. 
hibitive.” 

Mayor Mruk’s words are freighted with bit. 
ter anger, and well they may be. In speak. 
ing as president of the National Republican 
Club in 1946, I was puzzled about the indif- 
ference to the Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
debacles and what I then called “the curious 
tenderness of many of our elected and ap- 
pointed officials.” 

I said: “My recollection tells m2 that Rus. 
sia was perfectly content to sit down with the 
Nazis and divide Poland. Russia was not 
suspicious of the matériel supplied so boun- 
teously by the United States. Now it | 
patent that the present Polish Government 
like the states surrounding Russia, 
pletely under Soviet domination. Vast num- 
bers of the brave Polish people who stood in 
the way of the full fury of the Nazi machine 
blitz, and who contributed mightily to af- 
fording the Allies opposing Germany the op- 
portunity to gird themselves for battle, seem 
to want nothing of the present Polish Gov- 
ernment. To the — American this does 
not look fair and just 

“The sheer impudence of the Communistic 
movement in this country has been so bra 
that, had our people not been so bedeviled 
and bewildered by super-emergency regula- 
tion, they would have thrown its supporters 
out long since as I believe they will shortly 
when the full facts are known. The left- 
wing groups represent a species with which 
up to now we have had little experien 
in this country. They have taken advantage 
of our sportsmanship and predilection 1ol 
free and untrammeled exercise of the fran- 
chise to gang up and endeavor to destro! 
our form of government. Theirs is not 
constructive operation within its frame- 
work but one that is diabolically destructive 
They use all the eens familiar to th 
dictator movements abroad over the pas 
decades. They seek to create dissension ! 
promising the people what they nea te be 
economically impossible, and while pretetia 
ing to be nondiscriminatory racially, the} 
are actually inciting every possible race pre)- 
udice and hatred, or in other words they ‘ 
the expert conditioners who would pr 
the way for overthrow of the Government 
The pattern is nothing new. It is simp) 
‘create dissension and take over’.” 

As Mayor Mruk pointed out, Poland suc 
cessfully fought the Tartars, Turks and 
Swedes. The armies led by Jan S biesk 
triumphed over Turks and Tartars in 
seventeenth century—but it remained for - e 
New Deal, aided by Hopkins and Hiss, a! 
the Truman administration, to walk Pola nd 
into the death trap of patriotic, economic, 
and administrative extinction, and 4s | he 


is com- 


o 


) 
ct 


t 
t 
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: “The tragedy of Poland should haunt 
- iecent, brave men and women who 
ich—clung to their tradition—who 
wars in the belief they were fight- 
i freedom. These, too, were be- 

was Poland.” 





Maragon Affair Leaves Bad Odor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 10 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity of calling the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and the country 
to the editorial I am asking to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
The editorial is entitled ‘““Maragon Af- 
ir Leaves Bad Odor.” It ably ampli- 

the theme suggested in its title. 

It is especially significant that this 
editorial is from the Mitchell Republic, 
published out in Mitchell, S. Dak., under 
the able direction of W. R. Ronald, who 
said recently in a signed editorial that 
he was trying to be the consistent editor 
fa Fair Deal newspaper. The Mitchell 
Republic is the largest and most im- 
portant newspaper supporting the Tru- 
man administration in South Dakota. 

So far as I can recall, this paper has 


not had a kind thing to say about me in 
iis editorial columns for many years. 
Nonetheless I recognize it as one of our 


important and influential newspapers, 
and when even the Mitchell Republic 
bemoans the Maragon-Vaughan activi- 
ties in the White House, it would, indeed, 
appear a more satisfactory corrective is 


required than has thus far been de- 
veloned 
There being no objection, the edito- 
1 was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ARAGON AFFAIR LEAVES Bap Opor 


-time operator John Maragon, who 
had delusions of granduer, has 
tenced to serve 8 months to 2 years 
r lying to a Senate committee in- 

vestigating the 5-percenter racket. 
tion and sentencing of Mara- 
xe a satisfying climax, to some per- 
> O-percenter inquiry. As a mat- 
however, Maragon has been cast 

f a sacrificial goat. 

that Maragon is taking the 


ne else, the Milwaukee Journal 


£ 


for whom? For Harry Vaughan, 
y aide to the President? 
Harry Vaughan who permitted 
yn to hang around the White 
g his office and his telephone, 
name, according to testimony 
nate committee. Without Harry 
hn Maragon would have been as 
1 Washington, without stature or 
He would have had no way to 
vernmental favors for friends, or 
like the Verley Co., the Allied 
5 Co. and others that paid him 


tere ting situation, indeed, Mara- 
t talk, protecting Vaughan, his 
ughan doesn't talk, protecting 
VI—App.——222 
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Maragon, his crony. Neither side in the 
trial subpenas Vaughan, thus protecting 
everybody. And President Truman, as he 
has said repeatedly, stands back of Vaughan.” 

The entire picture is an unpleasant one, 
with an extremely fishy odor. The small fry 
caught, on a perjury count, was strictly pea- 
nuts in Washington’s influence industry. 
But apparently everyone in official capacity 
is satisfied that what has been done repre- 
sents a major accomplishment in the in- 
terests of cleaning up the 5 percenters. 

Actually the entire affair is, as the Mil- 
waukee paper says “one that shouldn’t make 
Americans very proud of their government 
at the top level.” 





Tremendous Cost of St. Lawrence Seaway 
Cannot Be Justified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF FENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the last several weeks we have heard 
much about the necessity of the St. 
Lawrence seaway because of the alleged 
diminishing supply of iron ore on the 
Mesabi Range in Minnesota, and a new 
deposit of ore in Labrador. 

A letter written by Mr. W. Sykes, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill., dated April 
25, was read into the record at the hear- 
ings being held by the House Public 
Works Committee on May 3. This letter 
clearly refutes the statement that the St. 
Lawrence seaway must be constructed 
without delay so that ore deposits in 
Labrador can be made available to the 
steel industry. 

Mr. Sykes in his letter points out that 
the steel industry of this country can 
bring ore from Venezuela and deliver it 
to the Pittsburgh and Youngstown dis- 
tricts at a cost comparable to the ores 
they are now mining on the Mesabi 
Range. 

The following excerpts from Mr. Sykes’ 
letter is of particular interest: 

With reference to your letter of April 21 
regarding the development of taconite, the 
work is being carried on actively at this time. 
A number of interests, ‘including the steel 
corporation and the Pickands Mather Co., are 
building or have built pilot plants and from 
these full-scale experiments it is expected 
that plants of commercial size will be de- 
veloped within the next few years. 

However, the development of taconite is 
not of great urgency because, with the de- 
velopment of the ore properties of the Steel 
Corp. in Venezuela, the demand for these 
higher-cost ores will be greatly diminished. 

I am informed that the steel corporation 
studies indicate that they can bring ore from 
Venezuela and deliver it into the Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown districts at a cost compara- 
ble to the ores which they are now mining 
on the Mesabi Range. This means, of course, 
that the demand for Mesabi Range ore will be 
diminished and a greater time will elapse 
before there is any great urgency in the 
development of the low-grade iron-bearing 
materials. 

As I visualize the situation, there will be 
a gradual exhaustion of the easily mined 
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open-pit ores, a gradual increase in the 
higher-cost ores from underground mines, 
and then a gradual building of plants to 
beneficiate the taconites, so that an eco- 
nomic balance will be established with 
gradually increasing cost of the ore. 

I see no urgency or great need to bring 
Labrador ore to the Middle West for a very 
long time to come, and the tremendous cost 
of developing the St. Lawrence waterway 
cannot be justified on the necessity of mak- 
ing Labrador ores available to maintain our 
steel-making capacity in the Middle West. 


Defense Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following remarks of 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Marx 
Leva before the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., May 2, 1950: 

DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 

I feel sure that all of you will recall the 
case of Mr. Jones, who was introduced by a 
toastmaster who said: “Mr. Jones will now 
give us his address.” Mr. Jones thereupon 
stood up, said “My address is 2700 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW.,” and then sat down. 

Since our toastmaster has just stated that 
I will speak on “defense expenditures,” per- 
haps I should follow the good example of 
Mr. Jones, say “Defense expenditures this 
year will be $12,300,000,000,” and then sit 
down. 

If I were to quit talking after such a 
simple and factually correct statement, it 
might be a very good thing from the stand- 
point of the audience—and I am certain that 
it would be an excellent thing from the 
standpoint of the speaker. But sinc 
neither the audience nor the speaker is to 
have such an easy way out, I would like to 
turn now to a discussion of the complex and 
confusing subject that is bound up within 
those two simple words, “defense expendi- 
tures.” 

Just in case we should have a question- 
and-answer period later on, I have taken the 
precaution of asking Assistant Secretary of 
Defense McNeil, our comptroller, to accom- 
pany me to this luncheon. Over a long 
period of association, I have found that the 
field to which you are addressing yourseives 
today is a field on which Assistant Secretar 
McNeil is better informed than almost any 
other person in the Federal Government. 

At the very outset of my remarks today, I 
should like to discuss for a moment the 
economy program of the Department of De- 
fense—and I should like, in particular, to 
discuss the interrelation between the econ- 
omy program and the level of defense ex- 


e@ 











penditures. 
Briefly stated, we would be spending ap- 
proximately a billion and a half more than 


we are spending this year, if it were not 
for the economy program. The details be- 
hind this figure of $1,500,000,000—or $1,- 
592,000,000, to be exact—are contained in 
Secretary of Defense Johnson’s semiannual 
report, as submitted to the Congress a few 
days ago. In chapter IV of his semiannual 
report, Secretary Johnson discussed the econ- 
omy program in considerable detail, in order 
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to make it clear that this program was an 

ential and continuing part of the pol- 

s he intends to carry out, as Secretary 

Defense. Both in the semiannual report 

nd in his testimony before the House and 

senate Appropriations Committees last week, 

tary Johnson stressed the fact that the 

ny program, which has been misin- 

d and misconstrued in some quar- 

is one of the jrincipal tools used by 

Department of Defense in channeling 

unds into the combatant forces where such 

unds can be used to give us added strength, 

and away from such wasteful expenditures 

as unnecessary overhead, costly duplication, 
and unwarranted overlaps. 

In connection with our economy program, 
there is a point which I should like to stress, 
The point to which I refer can be summar- 
ized as follows: An economy program in the 

yartment of Defense is important for two 
ns: 
t, it is important because of the ur- 
necessity of maintaining a healthy na- 
ynal economy, and in order to maintain 
such an economy it is essential that military 
expenditures must be held to the lowest level 
compatible with our national security. 

Second, it is important because of the 
equally urgent necessity of making savings 
wherever possible in order to assure that 
money which otherwise would go into ex- 
cessive overhead and waste can be used, as 
I have just mentioned, to increase our com- 
bat effectiveness. 

In other words, savings are important in 
and of themselves, because each dollar that 
we refrain from spending means a healthier 
national economy; but savings are equally 
important as a source of money with which 
we can buy more planes, more antiaircraft 

antitank equipment, and more ships. 
y way of illustration of the use of savings 

r increased combat effectiveness, I should 
like to call your attention to an announce- 
ment which was made a few days ago with 
regard to Marine aviation. This announce- 
ment stated that arrangements have just 
been completed under which Marine avia- 
tion, during the fiscal year beginning next 
July 1, will include 16 Marine air-combat 
squadrons, instead of the 12 squadrons con- 
templated when the budget was submitted 
to Congress last January—the key point in 
the announcement being the fact that the 
additional four squadrons that are to be 
maintained will not require any additional 
appropriations, but will be financed by means 
of economies elsewhere in the budget. 

This particular illustration, I think, points 
up the situation to which Secretary John- 
son has referred on a number of occasions 
when he has said that our task in the Depart- 
ment of Defense is the task of transforming 
fat into muscle. The four additional Marine 
air-combat squadrons will give us muscle 
that has real meaning. Similarly, Admiral 
Sherman recently announced that the Navy 
will maintain seven large aircraft carriers 
during the next fiscal year, instead of the 

large carriers contemplated at the time 
budget was submitted to Congress 
ry. In his announcement of this 
velopment, Admiral Sherman pointed out 
the additional carrier was to be main- 
ied out of economies effected elsewhere 

the budget. 
illustrations applicable to the 
Arm) d the Air Force are set out in Sec- 
retary Johnson’s semiannual report, and in 
the interest of saving your time, I will not 
repeat them here. I will be glad to send 
ies of chapter IV of the report later 
day, however, for as many of you as 

be interested. 

ll that I have been saying up to this point 
en largely by way of preamble. In 
hat we have done in the Depart- 
nse, we have consistently em- 
hat security comes first, and econ- 
but I wanted to open this dis- 
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cussion with a brief reference to the econ- 
omy program, because of the widespread mis- 
interpretation to which that program has 
been subjected. 

Turning now to the more specific subject 
of national security and the military budget, 
I should like to review with you the develop- 
ments which prompted the Department of 
Defense, less than a week ago, to request that 
the military budget for the coming fiscal year 
be increased by $350,000,000. 

In beginning my discussion of this sub- 
ject, I would like to go back to last Sep- 
tember. Immediately after the President's 
announcement, on September 23, that there 
had been an atomic explosion in the U. S. 
S.R., we began a revaluation of our own mili- 
tary requirements. Almost simultaneously 
with this development, the President di- 
rected the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of Defense, as a working committee 
of the National Security Council, to conduct 
a broad reevaluation of our national pro- 
gram, in the light of our international com- 
mitments and the constantly changing world 
situation. 

Some of the results of the reevaluations 
mentioned above are already known to you. 
Specifically, the President’s decision to pro- 
ceed with the construction of the H-bomb 
was based in part on the studies described 
above. In addition, many of the steps we 
have taken in furtherance of the North At- 
lantic Pact and the military aid program 
implementing that pact have been based on 
the continuing studies I have already men- 
tioned. 

I would not like to leave the impression 
that these studies are completed. Indeed, in 

he broad sense, studies of this nature are 
never completed, for both the State and the 
Defense Departments must continuously re- 
view foreign policy and the military strength 
that goes hand in hand with it. In making 
continuing reviews of this type, we have the 
advantage of the very excellent organiza- 
tional arrangements Congress has provided, 
through the vehicle known as the National 
Security Council—and I refer particularly to 
the language used by Congress in assigning 
to the National Security Council the duty 
to assess and appraise the objectives, com- 
mitments, and risks of the United States in 
relation to our actual and potential military 
power, in the interest of national security. 

Secretary Johnson, speaking to this sub- 
ject last week in his testimony before the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees, said: 

“The point at which we have arrived at 
the present time can be described as fol- 
lows: Based on the work already done by 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, by the 
Council of Defense Ministers, and by the 
Chiefs of Staff, of the North Atlantic Pact na- 
tions, we have, for the first time, a fairly 
clear picture of the collective military re- 
quirements of the North Atlantic commun- 
ity of nations. We have also appraised re- 
cent events which make it entirely possible 
that appropriations in excess of those which 
have been requested for the current year 
will be required in succeeding years, not only 
for our own milftary forces but also for the 
military-aid program. Just as it is possible 
that in future years this Nation will have to 
devote an increased percentage of its total 
budget to these items, it is also possible that 
our partners in the North Atlantic Pact will 
be required by the force of events, and by 
the force of our collective planning as well, to 
take similar action. The events to which I 
allude include the Soviet atomic explosion, 
the fall of China, the serious situations in 
southeast Asia, the break in diplomatic rela- 
tions with Bulgaria, and deteriorating rela- 
tions with other satellite countries, the 
Soviet assumption of control over the armed 
forces of Poland, Soviet naval expansion, the 
increased Soviet pressures in Germany, the 
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recent attack on a naval aircraft in the 
Baltic, and the recent Soviet demands rela 
tive to Trieste. i 

“None of these presents a happy prospect: 
but the cold war is not a happy circun 
stance. The only satisfaction that I can 
sonally derive from the situation lies in. 
fact that our own Military Establishme: 
well on the road to becoming a st ral 
more powerful organization, and one ws 
as circumstances require, can utiliza 
creased appropriations in a ma I 
will provide substantially increased combs. 
effectiveness, whereas, even as recently ; 
year ago, large sums of money out 
increased appropriations would have 
drained off in the form of unnec: 
head.” 

The struggle to eliminate unnecessary 
overhead is a continuing one. I feel sy; 
that all of you face it in your own businesses 
To help meet this problem in the Depart 
ment of Defense, we created, last Aucust 

anagement committee. This committee 
consists of Gen. Joseph McNarney as chai 
man, and one representative of each of the 
Departments—Army, Navy, and Air Force— 
as members. This committee, assisted by th 
management engineering firm of Rot 
Heller and Associates, has been of 
dous value to us in our efforts to ell 
overhead, and channel the funds thus sa\ 
into combat effectiveness. 

The work of the management « 
is really based upon, and flows out of, th 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
Many of you will undoubtedly recall t tl 
Hoover Commission had to say w pe 
to the Military Establishment, but just t 
fresh your recollections on this point 
like to summarize just what it was t! 
Hoover Commission said about us 
were their comments and recommend 

1. They said that there was extray 
and waste in military spending. 

2. They recommended that, in 
remedy this situation, the Secret 
fense should be given complete aut 
instead of the diviced authority 
possessed under the original Uniticati 
which Congress passed in 1947. 

3. They said that the Secretary of De! 


budget. 

4. They said that the Secretary of | 
should proceed to overhaul the 

udget and put it on a performar 

5. They recommended that Cor 
vide for an Under Secretary of D 
three Assistant Secretaries of Deft 

6. They recommended that pro 
made for a Chairman of the Joint 
Staff—the position which Gen Omar B: 
is filling in such an outstanding m 
today. 

A little more than a year ago, 
Truman submitted to Congress his 
program for carrying out the H 
mission recommendations concernil 
partment of Defense, After a ¢ 
amount of legislative turmoil, thi: 
was enacted into law by the Con 
took effect on August 10, 1949 

I mention all of this by way of ! 
of the fact that we have been fun 
under this strengthened type of u 
for less than 9 months—and have | 
in this relatively brief period of ti 
about the major economies to wiich + 
referred earlier. 

Rather obviously, the level of de! 
penditures in future years is no 
that will be determined by an abst 
lectual exercise on the part of the | 
the United States. Indeed, while the 
budget is prepared by the President 
acted by the Congress, in the last § 
the level of defense expenditures ! 
mined by the type and severity of t 








tional security which world condl- 
tions in e upon us. 

“nefense expenditures differ from the re- 

’ r of the Federal budget in still an- 

! ect, for defense expenditures do 

really constitute a budget at all, but 

the translation into dollars of the 

rce plans evolved by the Joint 

ff. This is a point which has 

ntly misunderstood, and I men- 

re in the interest of clarity—for I 

imrortant to understand that the 

‘Chiefs of Staff are not a group which 

i deciding how many dollars shall 

to the Army, the Navy, and the 

As distinguished from this rather 

1 but mistaken view of the func- 

the Joint Chiefs of Staff is the true 

which is that of a group of men 

* out comprehensive plans for the 

reces which this country, in concert 

must maintain in order to 

our national security. Once these 

rce plans are worked out by the 

( fs of Staff, the job of affixing dollar 

to them can be handled with compara- 








In t nnection, it is significant to note 
] trength levels in uniformed man- 
mmended by the Joint Chiefs of 

the coming fiscal year are not altered 

by last week’s request for addi- 
curement funds. In other words, 

g force plan of the Joints Chiefs 

which calls for an Army of 630,000 

al and marine forces of 461,C00 

1 Air Force of 416,000 men—con- 

be the basic operating force plan 

W 1 the military budget is addressed. 
The augmented strength which the addi- 
),000,000 will provide is to consist, 

ry Johnson’s phrase, of “hardware, 

hing else’—that is, more matériel 

more men. Summing up the pic- 











ture, I would say that our Department of 
Defer military expenditures for this year— 
th | of $12,300,000,000 which I mentioned 
é er—can be broken down as follows: 
M r procurement, including aircraft, 
l and the like, will account for 
$2,400,000,000, or about 20 percent of the 
Pay and support of uniformed personnel 
nt for $4,500,000,000, or 36 percent 
P civilian personnel—a field in which 
our my program has already resulted 


in salaries and housekeeping costs 
ount to more than $500,000,000 
ll account for approximately 
0, or 16 percent of the total. 
h and development—a field to 
have given, and will continue to 
closest of attention—will account 
00,000, or 5 percent of the total. 
r costs will account for $2,800,000,- 
( r 23 percent of the total. 
in ision, I shouid like to address my- 
t tement which, while frequently 
apparently fashionable, does not 
me to be wholly accurate. I refer 
ler apologetic statement one fre- 
rs from Government officials to 
that most of the difficulty one en- 
in Government fiscal matters stems 
ct that Government has no sub- 
the profit motive. I realize that 
rtments and agencies are not as 
y situated as the Department of 
this respect, but I submit that we 
\ reasonable substitute for the profit 
id that substitute is this: The Chief 
{ the Army, the Chief of Naval 
, and the Chief of Staff of the Air 
ve the best of all “profit motives” 
h of them knows that*the money 
ves can be used to buy additional 
wer. Admiral Sherman summed 
int of view in admirable fashion 
he recently sent to all Naval 
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personnel, in which he said: “Navy Depart- 
ment is exerting every effort to translate 
available appropriations into maximum 
fighting strength and mobilization potential. 
Savings made are generally available for in- 
creasing the state of readiness of authorized 
forces. Economies already effected have per- 
mitted increasing previously planned fleet 
strength by one large carrier and one cruiser, 
to provide additional equipment for anti- 
submarine warfare, and to augment general 
readiness. Planned economies are an impor- 
tant contributing factor in retaining two ad- 
ditional Marine battalions’”—to which could 
be added, in the light of last week’s an- 
nouncement, the four additional Marine air 
combat squadrons I have already mentioned. 

In my opinion, this is indeed a powerful 
substitute for the profit motive—and it is 
being so utilized by the patriotic and con- 
scientious men, military and civilian, who 
head the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 
The caliber of these men, coupled with the 
able and aggressive leadership of the Secre- 
tary of Defense and his Deputy Secretary, 
seem to me to be the best assurance that the 
American people can possibly have that the 
aim of the Department of Defense will con- 
tinue to be a stronger and more efiective 
military establishment, wherever possible at 
a reduced cost to the taxpayer. 





John F. Moran and Alvin Goodman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orRD, I include an article, which appeared 
recently in the Scranton Times, Scran- 
ton, Pa., honoring John F. Moran, Tech- 
nical High School’s first blind valedic- 
tcerian, and Alvin Goodman, also a 4-yea 
honor student and a member of the sight- 
conservation class. The article follows: 
WEstT Locust Street YoutH Caps His 12-Yrar 

PueLic SCHOOL CAREER 

John (Jack) F. Moran, 18, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Moran, 904 West Locust St., to- 
day capped his 12-year public-school career 
as a “blind conservation” student by becom- 
ing Technical High School’s first blind vale- 
dictorian. Also, it is said that he is the first 
blind student to take top honors in any dis- 
trict school. 

Young Moran, who became totally blind 
at the age of 14, will deliver the valedictory 
address when the school graduates 391 stu- 
dents Tuesday, June 13, at 8 p. m. in West 
Scranton High School, on the basis of hav- 
ing the highest average in the class during 
his 4 years in high school. 

While he has many accomplishments to 
his credit, the most important, according to 
his teacher, Miss Helen Smith, is that he pro- 
vided proof that handicapped children can 
be educated in schools in their own home 
town among familiar surroundings. 

According to Miss Smith, she began teach- 
ing Jack in first grade at Benjamin Franklin 
School at the inauguration of the Scranton 
school district sight conservation program. 
Partially blind since birth because of a con- 
genital eye disease (one eye was removed 
when he was an infant), Jack was her first 
student. During the first 4 years the pro- 
gram was in an experimental stage. Miss 


Smith later began picking up other sight- 
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handicapped students. Her class at Techni- 
cal now numbers 14 students. 

Miss Smith and Principal W. Albert Mur- 
phy praise Jack highly. He is editor of the 
senior-class yearbook. 

An all-around, well-built, and good-look- 
ing student, Jack has a high interest in 
sports. For writing several songs for the 
football team, this year he was elected hon- 
orary captain. He never misses a Technical 
football or basketball game. Possessing a 
good tenor voice, Jack has been soloist of the 
school choir and has entertained at many 
local affairs. 

No story would be complete without men- 
tioning his “eyes,” friend and constant com- 
panion, Alvin Goodman, son of Morris 
Goodman, 630 Taylor Avenue, also a 4-year 
honor student and a member of the sight- 
conservation class. 

Jack and Alvin are familiar sights around 
the school. Although they use the elevator 
to go from first to the other floors, the two 
boys walk down the stairs when changing 
classes. 

Both Jack and Alvin plan to enter college— 
Jack in law and Alvin in Government work. 
To gain college credits, the past 2 years they 
have taken Latin a period a day in Central 
High School. This gave them 4 years of 
Latin. 

The district’s program has been little pub- 
licized in the belief that attention to handi- 
capped students is not desirable. 

The students go to regular classes with the 
sighted students but return to the special 
class for reading and writing. Special text 
books with large lettering and typewriters, 
also with large letters are provided. Jack, 
who learned to typewrite in the fourth grade, 
knows little Braille. 

In this special class “black” boards become 
“green” boards for the benefit of the students. 
The walls are painted a dull green. There is 
no glossy finish in the room and it is lighted 
with bright flourescent bulbs. 

The class is scheduled to graduate four 
students this year. With Jack and Alvin as 
honor students, it gives the class a 50-percent 
average of 4-year honor student 1 record 
probably unmatched in any other class, 


school, or district. 









What’s Ahead for the Nebraska 
Cattlemen? 


EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech I made before the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers Association at 
O’Neill, Nebr., on Tuesday, April 26: 

It is good to be back in Nebraska where 
people live close enough to the soil and t 


sun to know what makes America tick it 
is good to be present at this district meeting 
of the Nebraska Cattlemen's Associati 


It was possible to come because for the 


next 10 days there is only general debate 

the House and no urgent roll cail I miss 
very few votes. The Fourth Congressional 
District in Nebraska has more cattle than 
any one of the other 435 congressional dis- 


tricts in the United States 
What's ahead for the Nebrask 
In my opinion if employment and wages 





aril 


ar 





Ons 
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stay hich, there will be a continued demand 

"meat If unemployment increases and 
he people’s confidence in our money de- 
then I would expect a general pull- 


rea ¢ 


in of the belt and less buying all along 


ne iine. 
I am suggesting that this association join 
ith the National Meat Institute to promote 

“Eat More Meat” campaign. Actually 
ita consumption of meat has been 
ining since the war. Less meat was con- 

y the public in 1949 than in 1948, 
timated less will be consumed in 1950. 
f this is due to agencies of Govern- 
ho are constaytly seeking and adver- 

z substitutes for meat. 
American people have always been 
aters. Meat has been the principal 
diet for the human race from the 
beginning of time. Primitive man found 
satisfaction in making a kill and eating the 
meat. As a physician, I can tell you that the 
human body is especially adapted to the 
consumption and digestion of meat and ani- 
mal prc ducts. There is no food which nature 
has endowed so lavishly with the necessary 
proteins, vitamins, minerals, and fat. In fact 
meat is the master piece of nature’s labora- 
tory. It contains 22 amino acids, 10 of 
which the body needs to keep healthy. Peo- 
ple who are big meat eaters are large in stat- 
ure and have great energy. The Hindus, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and the inhabitants of Oki- 
nawa, who eat little meat, are small of 

stature 

This good meat is produced from Nebraska 
grass and feed. The people of Nebraska 
should be thankful that they have a quan- 
tity and quality of grass upon which to grow 
their livestock. There are more than 26,- 
000,000 acres of grass in Nebraska. Yyhen it 
is properly pastured, it will give excellent 
returns on labor and investment. Your live- 
stock makes a good harvesting machine that 
seldom needs repairs. Some of this livestock 
comes off of the range ready for the butcher’s 
block. 

Again, speaking as a physician, I feel that 
an eat-more-meat campaign would dispel 
the false idea that hospital patients and 
youngsters should not eat meat. For many 
years I operated a hospital in Kimball, and 
time there was the feeling among 

.edical men that patients should be given 
fish and chicken instead of red meat. Re- 
cent experiments have shown that red meat 
is not harmful, but can contribute to the 
patient’s recovery by supplying many of the 
\ 
t 


er Ca} 


hat 
flat 


tamins, minerals, and acids so necessary to 
ssue repair and health. 

timated that in 1950 there will be 
200,000,000 pounds of meat produced. 
This is 6 percent more than in 1949 and 8 
percent less than in 1944, when production 
reached the all-time peak. This would mean 
a possible per capita consumption of 150 
pounds, as compared with 145 pounds in 
19:9 


The 


T+ 4 
A is ¢ 
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United States imported 241,000,000 
pounds of meat in 1949, the bulk coming 
from Canada and Argentina. Ve exported 
30,000,000 pounds. I would also point out 
t we imported 10,000 carloads of potatoes 

n Canada, a million and a half pounds of 
lered eggs from China, 48,000 cases of 
‘at from Russia, and huge quantities 
s, fish, and other agricultural prod- 
other countries. When we con- 

is ahead for the cattlemen we 
-onsider what the international trade 
1ization will do when the nations of 

» world meet in England on September 17, 
0. If they follow the pattern of their last 
eting they will make further reductions 
riffs on agricultural products. In their 

st meeting 80 percent of the reductions on 
sorts coming to this country were on 
ricultural products. his could have un- 
ual s to your business. 


ini resuu 


The production of cattle has increased 
about 2,000,000 head in the last year. It is 
estimated that all types of cattle in 1949 
amounted to 80,277,000 head. The all-time 
high was in 1945 when there were 85,573,000 
head. It is estimated that beef cattle num- 
bered about 43,000,000 head. 

It should be remembered that our human 
population is increasing about 2,500,000 a 
year. It would seem that the number of 
cattle should increase to 90,000,000 head in 
the next few years if we are to keep pace with 
the demands of our increasing population. 
Thirty years ago we had 70,000,000 head of 
cattle when our population was only 105,- 
000,000. 

The increase in the number of livestock 
would solve another problem. It is esti- 
mated that if an additional 2 percent of the 
cattle were fed grain, it would completely 
wipe out our surplus of feed grains. It is 
natural that the high support leveled on 
grein will discourage feeding it to livestock. 

In considering what is ahead for the cattle- 
men, we must speculate upon how far the 
administration will go in adopting such 
measures as the Brannan farm program, so- 

zed medicine, or the so-called Spence 

ill, which is nothing more than a super- 
duper OPA with more trimmings and regu- 
lations than we have ever had before. 

If we adopt the Brannan plan, which fs 
similar to the English agricultural program, 
you would not be able to sell your cattle 
without a permit; you could not kill them or 
produce more than the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture would indicate. You would be told 
when to sell and what to feed. The regula- 
tions in England, and those under the Bran- 
nan plan, would be so numerous that incen- 
tive and free enterprise would then be 
smothered. There are 15 pages of penalties 
in the Brannan farm program, which would 
require you to keep such records, letters, 
memoranda, accounts as the Secretary would 
indicate. Your books would be inspected. 
For noncompliance you could be fined $5,000 
or be placed in jail. Adopt this plan and 
the future of the livestock industry would 
not be very bright. 

There is another move that should be 
watched carefully by your association and 
that relates to the intense pressure by the 
consumers of the East to lower the barriers 
and permit cheap meat to come in from 
South America. I know there are groups who 
are considering ways and means to bring 
this about. If fresh meat is permitted to 
come from Argentina, Mexico, and other 
countries infested with foot and mouth dis- 
ease, and this disease is transplanted to our 
cattle herds, as it surely will be, then the 
future of the cattle industry again grows 
precarious. 

I must sound another warning on what is 
ahead. In my opinion we have two Franken- 
stein monsters facing our people today. One 
is increased inflation; the other more taxes. 
Either can destroy the economy of this 
country. You people on the farm will be in 
an ideal position, if an uncontrolled infla- 
tion takes hold, because the quart of milk 
and the dozen of eggs, and your meat still 
has the same food value regardless of the 
value the dollar may assume. 

You cannot escape so readily the taxes. 
The huge spending of this administration, 
with a $7,000,000,000 deficit this year, can 
mean but one thing—more taxes and more 
inflation. 

Another note of warning must be sounded 
and that refers to the growth of socialism 
and regimentation. It is not only in the 
Brannan farm program, socialized medicine 
and attempt to nationalize steel and other 
industries, but it means bigger government 
with more controls in Washington. I am 
fearful that socialism, like the termites in 
a building, is silently destroying our way of 


life. It is destroying the rights of the indi. 


viduals. The holding of property should 
ways be a human right, but under socia) 


nies that individuals have the ri 


capacity to manage their property and ecor, 


omy. We have seen big government 
from 1933, when there were only 533 
the Federal payroll, a debt of $16 

and only $5,000,000,000 to run all phas. 
government, up to this time when we 
more than 2,000,000 on the naw 


pe 


Cialism 


Government assumes the ownership ana , 


of $260,000,000,000; and $43,000.000 000 +t. 


the Government. 
deficit of $7,000,000,000,000 for this , 
1933 there were 351 department 
ment. Today there are more than 14 

The need for the adoption of t 
Commission recommendations is i; 
if we are to rid ourselves of the qd 
duplication, and extravagence in Federal 
ernment. In 4% peacetime years, we 
more than $190,000,000,000. This 

han 32 Presidents spent in the first 152 
of our existence, and during t: 
went through several wars and dep: 
We cannot be in a good position with pr 
ing-press money. It seems to me that 
Government, the banks, trust and insu 
companies, who are the unofficial cust 
of the peoples’ money, ought to be 
tell the citizen that the dollar th I 
in bonds today will always be worth ad 
Unsound economic policies, with : 
employment, mounting surpluses, 
exports, with threats of Government 
tion of business are real storm cloud 

I also know that our citizens have 
faith, energy, character, and are 
moral fiber. We have more food, e! 
gadgets, and new inventions than a: 
country in the world. We have grea 
to produce. The strength of our 
rests in our soil and the spiritual 1 
our people. We are a Christian N 
praying Nation. We have the ability t 
great emergencies and still keep our 
nomic and social balance. Our kno\ 
of production leads the world. It is 
shining beacon light. 
and fervent prayer that the Co! 
this administration will be able to 
frustrated world through the inte: 
fog and rough economic waters s 
may be able to pass on to future g 
a type of society in which they can 
and our Nation will remain strong 


Development of Irrigation in Nebras! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEER..SKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA? 


Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr 
er, on April 25, it was my privilege t 
over and inspect the Loup River 
irrigation project. With me were © 
ernor Peterson, of Nebraska; Paul | 


sen, of St. Paul; Avery Batson, from | 


Bureau of Reclamation; and man) 
interested citizens. That even. 
than 500 folks had supper in S< 
listened, with much interest, to the 
pects of irrigation in this area. | 
this projéct can come before Col 
next year. It is feasible. 

The farmers and the city folk 
the value of water on good land 


This does not inelyc, 


a 


It is my great ho; 








time. Irrigation is a great stabi- 


roper ti 
te and assures the farmer a backlog 
“e eafoty and security. Irrigation brings 


“wv wealth to a community and the 
t n. and provides food for our ex- 
‘nding population and economy. It 
“neg new purchasing power and im- 
oF i standards of living. 

sbraska has more than a million 
‘that can be successfully irrigated. 
This is one of our great natural re- 


souytHbo 





~ources that deserves the support of the 
Congress 

when these projects come before the 
committee of which Tama member, they 


Our natural resources are the 


as1Niec 


cornerstone and foundation of our coun- 
try. They should be developed for the 
benefit of mankind. The people of the 


country are brave and hospitable. Give 
them fertile soil, a sound government, 
and they will reach new horizons which 
have been denied the present generation. 


a 


A Balanced Economy and the Brannan 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
so much is being said about the Govern- 
ment price-support program and the 
Brannan plan that I have taken occasion 
to express my views concerning price 
parity and stable national economy in a 
letter written in response to an editorial 
sent me from the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
which is inserted here: 

QUESTIONS OF MORALITY 

Can a Government behave in an immoral 
manner toward its own people? Can it de- 
celve them, rob them, cheat them, plunder 

; urces and infringe on their liber- 





We know how a community would con- 
demn a man who ran up charge accounts, 
wel n a binge every Saturday night and 
didn't y his bills, 

What would the neighbors say about a 
housewife who carted home large quantities 

rom the grocery and butcher shop 
every day and then, instead of preparing it 
for her family, let it spoil? 

How ; could a respected citizen borrow 


m his friends and, when the time 
1y it back required them to settle 
ont s of 60 cents to the dollar? 
lent would the community be with 
-door salesman who insisted at the 
gun that every householder buy his 
Or with a smooth talking pro- 
ho tried to force his neighbors to 
i large percentage of their incomes 
n the promise that he would take 
heir insurance, their medical and 


1] 


bills, and send their children to 


any community would frown on a 
ho indulged in these practices and 
ill for the police or the men in the 
= ts with the strait-jacket to come 
and get him. 

n a government does these things, 
Hauct any less immoral? 
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The United States Government is on a big 
spending binge. It is living beyond its in- 
come, not accidentally or because of misfor- 
tune, but deliberately. 

The United States Government has ar- 
ranged to have more food delivered to the 
markets than the people can consume and 
the surplus is either spoiling or is in storage, 
which merely delays the process of spoilage. 
This didn’t happen accidentally, either, but 
was done deliberately. 

The United States Government has bor- 
rowed money from its citizens, promising to 
pay $100 after 10 years for every $75 that was 
loaned through the purchase of savings 
bonds. But when the time comes to repay, 
the lender gets back only $60 in actual pur- 
chasing value, in terms of the value of the 
original $75 loan. Then, to add insult to 
injury, the Government requires him to pay 
a tax on the fictitious $25 profit he has col- 
lected. 

The United States Government forces its 
citizens to buy things they don’t need or 
don’t want or can’t afford, at the point of 
the tax collector’s gun. Every subsidy paid 
out by the Government to some special in- 
terest or pressure group is a forced purchase 
by all the citizens of the products or services 
of that interest or group. Since the citizens 
do not or will not of their own volition buy 
the products or services of the favored inter- 
ests or groups, the Government takes the 
money away from the citizens anyhow in 
taxes and makes the purchases. 

The United States Government has al- 
ready taken away a large percentage of its 
citizens’ incomes in the form of taxes, thus 
depriving them of the freedom of spending 
their own money, and is demanding a larger 
share, for the purpose of looking after more 
and more of their affairs. 








of pecple have lost confidence in the Gov- 
ernment, for the Government is conduct- 
ing itself in a manner which, if an individual 
£0 conducted himself, would be condemned 
as profligate and immoral. 

Nor is it any excuse to point out that 
some Government administrators and policy 
makers who commit these offenses may be 
well intentioned and may sincerely believe 
they are acting in the best interests of the 
people. Others, we fear, and this goes for 
the practical politicians, are not always well- 
intentioned. Their promises, their deceit 
and their loose handling of other people's 
money are deliberate, for the purpose of 
maintaining themselves in power. 

But they will not remain in power, we 
believe, if the people insist that their Gov- 
ernment adhere to the same standards of 
morality which apply to individuals. 

May 8, 1950. 
Mr. J. Cectn Rowe, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Rowe: I received your letter with 
which you enclosed a reprint from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. This deals with one of 
the most important issues concerning the 
people of this country today—sound national 
economy and stable price structure. 

From time immemorial, the necessary ad- 
justments in the price structure have been 
regulated by competition and the law of sup- 
ply and demand. If for instance, all the farm- 
ers chould take occasion at one time to raise 
watermelons, and a great many more water- 
melons than are needed and could be used 
were produced, the price of melons wou!d 
fall. And melons being a perishable food, 
much of the crop would waste, and for that 
reason, people would reduce the production 
of watermelons. 

And so it is with everything else. If the 
butcher shop in your town were charging too 
high prices for steaks, chops, hams, and other 
commodities he sells in his shop, and some 
enterprising men wanted to go into the 
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butcher business and sell meat at fair prices, 
and they went down the street and rented a 


butcher block, and other necessary facilities 
for a butcher shop; then went out and bought 
livestock from the farmers and slaughtered 
them, and brought keef, pork, and mutton 
into their shcp and sold meats at a reason- 
able price, and so as to make a fair profit 
the fellow who was charging too high prices 
for his meats would have to meet competi- 
tion and sell at the right prices or people 
would purchase from the new butcher s] 
It has been this way in every line of humé 
endeavor. 

When the Government adopts a “hands off” 
policy, the big manufacturers, business or- 





















the business, drive small competitors out of 
the field, raise the prices on things people 
must buy to unreasonable levels, whether it 
is meat from the butcher or a mowing ma- 
chine from the manufacturer, and so some- 
thing has to be done to keep prices within 
bounds, which we call price parity, and to 
maintain a stable economy. 

The Congress has been struggling with this 
problem for a great many and has 
finally adopted the support pric® program 
for farmers, as well as producers of most 
everything in the basic industries, whether 
it is farm products, lumber, brick, lime, lead, 
zinc, copper, and things for the mining in- 
dustry. 

To maintain price parity, we must have a 
balance between the prices of the things the 
consumer must buy, and the price of things 
he produces to sell, which is being done by 
price support programs. This scheme has 
worked pretty well in recent years. The 
farmers have prospered, and so have the 
manufacturers and their employees. 

But what about the businessman who has 
saved up a few dollars and retired; the re- 
tired engineer, the retired policeman, re- 
tired street car man? The manufacturer is 
making big profits; the farmer is making big 
profits. So the only way I can see how these 
retired men can buy the things they need 
and must have from the farmer and the 
manufacturer is for the Government to step 
in and skim the cream off the money taken 
in by these excess profits and price support 
payments and pay it over to the people sup- 
plying the market so that they can reduce 
their prices and sell at a fair price to the 
retired businessman under arrangements 
which make it possible for him to go into 
the market places and buy the things he 
must have at a fair and reasonable price 
that he can afford to pay. Now, this is called 
the Brannan plan. If you have a better plan, 
let’s have it. The Congress has been strug- 
gling for a great many years with this 
problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 


years, 





Bad Samaritans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


, 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 
Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article: 
Bap SAMARITANS 


You will remember a stranger on the road 
to Jericho fell among thieves. They robbed 
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and beat him, and left him half dead. The 
Good Samaritan, moved with compassion, 
bound up his wounds, took him to the inn 
and told the innkeeper to do what was nec- 
essary and he would pay the bill. Are we 
forgetting about the place of the Good Sa- 
maritan in the world today? 

Can you picture the Good Samaritan as 
the agent of a Government bureau? A cer- 
tain priest, a bureaucrat of the temple, and 
a patronage holder under the Roman cons 
querors, looked at the stranger in trouble, 
and passed by on the other side. His official 
duties did not cover this situation. The 
Levite also passed by one the other side. He, 
too was a part-time officeholder whose official 
duties did not include attending to an un- 
usually distressing case by the roadside. 

Can't you imagine their counterpart, the 
modern bureaucrat, from Washington or 
London or Berlin? He must examine his 
book of regulations to see if he is under any 


the stranger. He must go to some division 
chief for instructions and for authorization 
of funds to cover this particular situation. 
Most likely he returns to the poor fellow still 
lying on the roadside, and says, “Sorry, old 
man, your @ase is unfortunately not covered 
in our regulations. Congress failed to ap- 
propriate enough money for our department 
to take care of you. But when you're well 
again, old chap, you should organize a group 
of voters in the same kind of trouble and 
introduce a bill to cover such cases. And if 
you will vote for our party we will pass the 
bill, levy a new tax on the people, and fix 
everything up.” 

The Good Samaritan was an individual 
guided by his own conscience. He gave of 
himself, of his own money, of his own time, 
of his own mercy. He did not avoid his own 
personal moral responsibilities. Indeed he 
could not. He could not shift the responsi- 
bility to some government employee. For 
government has no capacity and no property 
with which to do charity. It does not pro- 
duce. It certainly can’t steal from one to 
do charity for the other. 

Yet I work with new style “Good Samari- 
tans,” who think this can be done. They 
come to Congress demanding that we take 
more of your money for them to give away 
and they insist on keeping a goodly portion 
for themselves. I know what it is like to 
refuse their demands, and have them threat- 
en me on election day. I hear their clever 
arguments showing the easy way to hide 
taxation in the price of things you buy, 
They call this “taking money by the demo- 
cratic process” to distinguish it from outright 
robbery. They never ask for small appropri- 
ations. They ask for more and more, 

Does anybody believe that anywhere in the 
world we have solved any problems by mak- 
ing government officials bad Samaritans? 
Can they relieve our individual consciences 
from the duty to be Good Samaritans our- 
selves? 

As Roscoe Pound, dean emeritus of the 
Harvard Law School, said, “Achieving of 
high humanitarian purposes by the easy 
method of using the involuntary Good Sa- 
maritan * * * is not edifying. There 
ought to be a better method of making the 
legal order effective for our humanitarian 
ideals than that * * * of the pickpocket 
who went to the charity sermon and was so 
moved by the preacher’s eloquence that he 
picked the pockets of everyone in reach and 
put the contents in the plate.” 

Robin Hood is dramatized in almost every 
language as a legendary figure true to every 
people. We thought we had dompletely 
fettered our governing men so they could not 
steal like Robin Hood and become bad Sa- 
maritans. 

It is only the free men exercising a free 
conscience and producing men who have a 
surplus capable of being given away that can 
be Good Samaritans, 


The Indochina Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include therein an editorial 
from the New York Times of May 9, 
1950, entitled “The Indochina Problem.” 


THE INDOCHINA PROBLEM 


The first question that Secretary Acheson 
has had to tackle in his current discussions 
in Europe is the problem of aid to Indo- 
china and what we propose to do about it. 
That problem is closely tied up to the ques- 
tions of strength and stability in western 
Europe, since the French hold that they 
cannot sustain the cost and effort of a sub- 
stantial contribution to European defense 
while they are obliged to spend $500,000,000 
a year to fight off the Communist advance in 
southeast Asia. We have talked about glob- 
al strategy and global diplomacy, and here is 
a swift instance of the indivisibility of the 
fight for the right to remain free. 

The Indochinese problem, however, is not 
simple. It is not an open-and-shut case, 
right or wrong, black or white. We cannot 
approach the French in a take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude, since we, like they, are on the horns 
of something of a dilemma. We want to sup- 
port nationalism and the movement toward 
independence in Asia. We want the French 
to help us in the defense of threatened peo- 
ples against the onslaught of aggressive com- 
munism. But we can hardly demand that 
the French continue to give their lives and 
half their military budget to preserve a posi- 
tion merely for the sake of abandoning it. 
We are certainly not prepared to assume all 
of the French obligations in southeast Asia, 
80 We are scarcely in a position to dictate 
all the terms of our assistance. 

Indochina occupies a critically strategic 
position. It borders on Thailand, Burma and 
south China. It is a gateway to Malaya, 
as the Japanese demonstrated. It flanks the 
Philippines. It is a big arch in the bridge 
to Indonesia. If it falls to the Communist 
advance the whole of southeast Asia will be 
in mortal peril. 

Indochina, moreover, is not a political unit, 
Two great partially autonomous areas, 
Laos and Cambodia, are under French pro- 
tection. They are fearful of the Annamese, 
who are the dominant element in Viet Nam, 
and wish to preserve their identity. Viet 
Nam, taking in the areas of Tongking, An- 
nam and Cochin China, has two rival claim- 
ants for nationalist supremacy. In the 
north, chiefly, is the Communist-led Viet 
Minh regime of Ho Chi Minh, recognized by 
the Soviet Union and its satellites as a 
republican government. Farther south is 
the French-sponsored Viet Nam government 
of Bao Dai, former Emperor of Annam, which 
has been made partially self-governing but 
which is still under strong French control. 
Both regimes are nationalist. The Ho Chi 
Minh group stands for complete independ- 
ence from the French. How far it can be 
independent of Moscow is another matter. 
The Bao Dai group proposes to stay within 
the French orbit. How far, therefore, it can 
command profound popular support as truly 
nationalist is also a question, 

The United States Government decided 
that Bao Dai, with his recognized short- 
eomings, was at least the lesser of two evils 
and granted recognition to his regime. It 
was therefore presumed that United States 
aid would be forthcoming to strengthen that 
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government in its resistance to the 
nist attack. It now appears that the Unitea 
States wishes some further French comm,-. 
ment in respect to Bao Dai that will enlars 
the powers of the regime and enhance +r. 
prospects of early independence. la 

The French are convinced that Indoching 
does not have the requisite traineq leaders 
to undertake all the obligations of an jn. 
dependent state at this time and they ra 
not believe that those necessary leaders c 
be found in the near future. The defense 
of Indochina, for example, cannot possibly 
be conducted at this time by Indochiness 
alone. 

It is against this background that Secye. 
tary Acheson has discussed the Indochinese 
situation in Paris. It is a situation, op. 
viously, that is not susceptible to any read; 
made doctrinaire solution. If Indochina js 
to have a chance for eventual freedom, anq 
if southeast Asia is to be preserved, the 
Communist threat must be met. This is not 
just a choice between colonialism and inde. 
pendence. There will be no free Indochina 
in a slave world, and we and the French, 
with British help, must find the means to 
prevent that eventuality, 


Commu. 


If You Were Born in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, a new 
book, If You Were Born in Russia, has 
just been published, detailing the every- 
day life of an ordinary citizen in the 
Soviet Union, and pointing out very 
vividly what we all know—communism 
is the sharing of want and despair and 
the complete denial of freedom, while it 
indoctrinates its victims so that reality 
and truth are replaced by propaganda. 
Appended is a review of this book from 
the April 16 edition of the Washington 
Post: 


TERRIFYING BooK Carries READER THROUG! 
Lire oF SOvIET CITIZEN 


(By J. R. Wiggins) 


If You Were Born in Russia, by Arthur 
Goodfriend. Farrar, Straus, 191 pag d 

This is one of the most alarming books 
ever written about Soviet Russia. 

Arthur Goodfriend takes the reader throug. 
the life of a Soviet citizen, from crad! 
grave. The journey reveals the endless f 
of indoctrination that engulfs the ind 
in this Communist society from early you'o 
to old age. 

It is a frightening trip for those whi still 
dare hope that somehow the east anc ¥ 
may avoid a conflict that appears sometinics 
inevitable. It is a discouraging experi 
for those who still search for a meeting 
minds. For this book discloses, with | 
ful clarity, how different are the minds ¢ 
come to the council table when sp‘ Ke smen 
for the Soviet world and the free world tore 
gather at international conferences. 

This book is no anti-Communist 
mind you. The author obviously has done 
his level best to present objectively ® su™- 
mary of the lifelong process of party 1)° 
trination to which Russian citizens are °U 
jected. Only those who are intimately & 
quainted with the process can judge how well 
he has succeeded. as 

He confesses the handicap of his own point 
of view. But he has exerted himself to © 


tract 








He has tried so hard to do so that 





n + 
poe a iers may be misled into regarding 
snig book as @ sympathetic study of Soviet 
Ru He does not intrude into the narra- 
+» noint out the falsehoods in the stream 
= Soviet pr paganda, to warn against the lies 


west, to deplore the distortions of 
ust describes the floodtide of prop- 
‘it exists. 
ive readers Will find this book, in a 
rerent way, as terrifying as George Or- 
y's “1984.” They will put it down in a 
sil ¢ despair. Can the free world hope 
victim of such a tyranny can retain 
» in the mind an isolated island of 
y where truth could find lodgment? 
Obviously, Mr. Goodfriend did not intend 
¢o inspire such despair. It is his business, 
se business of the firm with which he 
ted, to help the free nations of the 
,e modern communications to dis- 
te their story. 















: The real lesson of this book is that we must 
proceed with our own indoctrination more 
vigorously and energetically than ever before, 
if we are to have any real hope of success. 


k is an intelligence estimate of the 
y's weapons in this fleld. It should 
n us into action. 








We Are Under Siege 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 
Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to recommend to the Mem- 
bers’ reading, an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the May 9, 1950, issue of the 
hristian Science Monitor. 
he writer points cut the absolute 
lecessity of the peoples in the demo- 
‘atic nations understanding and sup- 
ting the common program against the 
dvancing strategy of the Communist 








The sustained effort to stand together 
Will demand, for a long time, extreme 

rifice, personal and national, for indi- 
viduals and countries, that hope to re- 
n ; We must continually re- 
minc elves we are under siege and 
we cannot, for a moment, forget that the 
r bjective is survival itself, The 


articie lollows: 





WE ARE UNDER SIEGE 
This is no time for hysteria. 
T time for apathy. 
cratic nations of the world are 
That is why the United States, 
i France are holding conferences 
eign ministers in London this 


rhe 1 il and practical advantages of 
e sand freedom are on the western 
But advantages don’t count 
are used. Let us use them, let 
aevel them. 
Acheson, Bevin, and Schuman can 
needed for peace and freedom 
f their peoples do what is needed. 
a States, Britain, and France can 
to a dynamic core at the center of 
‘i defense if their peoples show that 
and how urgent is the necessity. 
three men at London, Mr. Acheson 
‘ deserves the greatest support from 
front. This is true partly because 
Department is suffering from at- 
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tacks which in a parliamentary system such 
as Britain’s or France’s could be answered 
by a timely vote of confidence, but which 
have no such adequate answer in Washing- 
ton. But it is also true because Mr. Ache- 
son’s responsibility for world leadership is 
greater than that of his London colleagues 
simply because of American power. 

Yet, Mr. Acheson had to prepare for London 
with knowledge that the European recovery 
program would be subjected to attack from 
Senator Tarr and other legislators who re- 
fuse to recognize any vital difference between 
foreign aid and domestic spending. Mr. 
Acheson had to go to Europe, backed up by 
a Senate vote on ERP which says that Amer- 
icans may have what it takes to save freedom 
and prevent war, but they are not prepared 
to give Europe’s survival a priority over un- 
usable beds for veterans’ hospitals or un- 
timely expenditures for improvements to 
American rivers and harbors. 

This really isn’t America talking. But it’s 
time the real America began. It’s time for 
Americans and their allies to be counting 
the strengths in the free-world position and 
organizing these strengths against the threats 
against that position. The strengths are 
not too little and we are not yet too late. 

At London the Big Three should deter- 
mine how American economic power can be 
deployed usefully throughout the western 
community. 

The relationship of America, Britain, and 
France requires tightening. 

A basis for using West German resources 
safely, for keeping Germany as a member of 
the western group instead of letting it drift 
to an uncertain neutrality, should be found. 

The risks which France must take in such 
an association must be balanced by Amer- 
ican and British guaranties. British partici- 
pation in a united Europe must be made 
economically safe. 

The question of relieving Communist pres- 
sures on French military resources in the 
Far East must be faced. At the same time 
ways must be found to show far-eastern 
peoples that the west is not an obstacle to 
their natural development. 

The first requisite to success in such a chal- 
lenging program is the equipment of states- 
men to deal with it. This equipment con- 
sists mainly of the knowledge that the peo- 
ples they represent are prepared for the 
decisions which must be taken—decisions 
with no less compelling an objective than 
survival itself. 





The Welfare State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Peoria (Ill.) Journal of 
May 8, 1950: 

THE WELFARE STATE 

The term “welfare state” recently has 
come into wide use, particularly in a politi- 
cal sense, with Republicans accusing Presi- 
dent Truman of attempting to set up a wel- 
fare state in this country and defenders of 
the President either denying that he has 
any such intention or asserting that the 
welfare state is a good thing. 

Different persons have different ideas as 
to just what a welfare state is or would be. 
Generally, however, it is used to describe a 
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country in which the government has taken 
over almost entirely the responsibility for 
providing for the general welfare of the peo- 
ple. 

A welfare state usually is conceived as one 
that attempts to provide for “cradle to the 
grave” security with all manner of assist- 
ance being given by the government from 
provision of medical care at birth to old age 
assistance in later years. The welfare state 
runs the gamut from socialized medicine and 
Federal aid to education, through unemploy- 
ment insurance, widespread social security 
benefits, guaranteed Wages, and crop insur- 
ance to pensions and subsistence in old age. 

It is possibly best described as paternalistic 
government and on the face of things may 
appear to be a pretty good thing. 

It is not until consideration is given to 
the manner of payment for all these benefits 
and the way in which they are to be admin- 
istered that some doubt about its advisability 
will arise. England today is a fair example of 
a welfare state. There the people have medi- 
cal care provided by the government, social 
security and government housing. hey 
also have lost their choice of selection of a 
physician, much of the right of selection of 
where they will live or work, and pay a tax 
rate far higher than the one that we grumble 
about in the United States. 

Always with a welfare state comes restric- 
tive governmental controls. Farmers are 
told what they can plant to a far greater 
degree than exists in the United States. In- 
dustries are taken over and operated by the 
government. Gradually, one by one, the 
rights of self determination are surrendered 
by the people in return for what they think 
is free assistance from the government. In 
reality, of course, the cost of these free serv- 
ices must be borne by government and the 
cost is paid by the taxpayers. 

The welfare state holds out a rosy promise 
for the unthinking but it is a trap in which 
people lose their independence and freedom. 
It leads the way to totalitarian dictatorship 
and is to be shunned by everyone who is 
convinced that free enterprise is a desirable 
System of economic control. 





Missing Files 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


* Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Peoria (Ill.) Journal of 
May 9, 1950: 

MISSING FILES 

When President Truman, on the eve of 
his departure on a 16-State political tour, 
released a limited number of State Depart- 
ment loyalty files to the Tydings subcom- 
mittee, we expressed the suspicion that the 
files might not be complete. Senator Mc- 
CARTHY, in a radio address Saturday, elab- 
orated on the same thought and read from 
an Official FBI report of the laxity of the 
State Department in allowing access to its 
files. 

Are suspicions justified? A succinct an- 
swer may be found in this brief paragraph 
from the May 8 issue of Newsweek: 

“The House Judiciary Committee’s entire 
file on its 1945 closed hearings in the Amer- 
asia case, in which six were accused of steal- 
ing Gove 1ent document and passing 
them to Communists, is missing.” 
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No official Washington file, it seems, is in- 
accessible to spies. Those who have the 
greatest trouble getting to the files are com- 
mittees that are looking for the spies. 

If there are disloyal employees in the State 
Department, they have had 6 weeks to alter 
and remove material from the Department’s 
files If the Tydings Committee accepts 
them at face value, the committee itself 


needs investigating. 


nr ee ee 


Protest Against Curtailment of Postal 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am this 
jay introducing a bill, the effect of which 
vould nullify the intent of Postmaster 
Yonaldson’s order of April 17, 1950, cur- 
tailing postal services. I am taking this 
means of calling this legislation to the 
attention of my colleagues, many of 
whom have already indicated their op- 

position to the Postmaster General’s or- 

Mr. Donaldson’s order would cut resi- 

ntial mail deliveries from two to one 

day. Most persons will get their mail 

. the afternoon instead of in the morn- 

as at present. Collections from 

xxes would be curtailed; deliveries in 
isiness districts reduced by one deliv- 
on Saturdays; post office windows 
uld be closed at 5:30 p. m.; and par- 
cel-post deliveries limited to one a day. 

In New York City alone, between 4,300 

1d 6,450 faithful postal workers are 

ng the loss of their jobs because of 
this order. In addition, the public will 
be inconvenienccd, and business handi- 
capped. 

It has been stated that most of the em- 
ployees who will be affected by curtailed 
employment are veterans. According to 
some persons, many of them are 10- 
point disabled veterans. These postal 
employees, most of whom are low-paid 
substitute workers, will be on the receiv- 
ing end of the brunt of this directive. 

The resulting unemployment will be a 
severe blow to the morale of the postal 
workers. Mr. Philip Lepper, president 
of the New York branch of the Associa- 

n of Letter Carriers, AFL, declared 

the order had thrown panic into 

» hearts of the letter carriers in his 

nization. 

Likewise, David Silverglied, president 

the Joint Conference of Affiliated 
Postal Employees of Greater New York 
and Vicinity, stated “that the American 
people are entitled to the continuance 
and maintenance of the best postal serv- 
ice in the world. This order will not 
only disrupt the postal service as we 
have always known it, but will destroy 
all feelings of security on the part of its 
faithful employees.” 

This curtailment of employment and 
service in the post office will result in 
irreparable damage to our postal sys- 
tcm. Wich the resulting lowered morale 


of postal workers, shipments will not re- 
ceive the attention they have been re- 
ceiving in the past. Mail will necessarily 
be delayed. The departmental order 
will promote inefficiency in our great 
postal service. 

The daily mail is the backbone of our 
communication system. The demand 
and need for postal service is now greater 
than ever. It is a Government function 
that has become essential to the growth 
and economic well-being of our country. 
It is unfair to deny our people the service 
they want and the service to which they 
have become accustomed. It is unjust 
to throw faithful employees out of work 
when they are providing such a service. 

The curtailment of postal services 
would result in sizable money losses to 
American business. 

The proposed cut in postal appropria- 
tions amounts to $24,921,000, or only 1.4 
percent of the total requested budget. It 
does not seem reasonable that this small 
a cut would warrant such a sweeping re- 
duction in employment and in service. 
Indeed, it is estimated that 10,000 jobs 
in the Post Office Department will be lost 
and that 8,000 first- and second-class 
post offices will be affected. 

There are other ways to save’ money 
than to fire $40-a-week postal workers, 
most of whom are veterans. For ex- 
ample, some of the postal subsidies could 
be reduced or Congress could provide the 
sum of money requested. In speaking 
of subsidies, the Postmaster General has 
called our attention to the $200,000,- 
000 subsidy to second-class mail. In 
addition, the Post Office Department’s 
budget supports a fifty to sixty million 
dollar airmail subsidy. Last year, third- 
class mail was subsidized to the extent 
of $129,000,000, and fourth-class mail 
was subsidized in the amount of $90,- 
000,000. Our foreign mail costs $74,000,- 
000 more than the revenue gencrated 
from this service. We do not have to 
hire $40-a-week clerks to same money— 
there are better ways to do this. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the preservation 
of jobs to the faithful postal employees 
and the uninterrupted excellent services 
of the Post Office Department to which 
we have all so properly become 
accustomed. 


Who Won in Chrysler Strike? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
very interesting article by John R. Stew- 
art, which appeared in the May 8 issue 
of the Detroiter, published by the Detroit 
(Mich.) Board of Commerce: 


WuHo Won? 


Last week the 100-day Chrysler strike 
ended, the second largest and costliest in the 
automotive industry. Who won? Certainly 
no one in any way connected with the making 
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or selling of Chrysler-made cars and trucks 
Certainly not the merchants, the service. 
establishment owners, or the employees of 
such places in Detroit and other cities wher. 
Chrysler plants or Chrysler supplier pla in 
are located. Certainly not the city of pe. 
troit which paid out nearly $2,000,000 in wer. 
fare funds. In short, nobody won. - 

This billion-dollar strike resulted in a fey 
wage adjustments in certain plants ang 
classifications, and minor noneconom; 
changes. Against these small gains, wh; h 
could have been obtained without suffering a 
strike, the Chrysler workers lost $87,000.00 
in wages and forced losses well over twice 
that amount among fellow workers in sy». 
plier plents—including those in raw-materja) 
plants, transportation facilities, mines, ang 
farms. 

Chrysler’s 89,000 workers lost 72 workin: 
days’ pay, about $984 per worker, or a tota! 
of $87,000,000. (Figures based on earnings of 
$1.71 per hour, average figure for all hour) 
paid factory workers in Wayne County, 1949 | 
Automobile production during period of the 
strike approximated 1,930,000 cars and trucks 
With Chrysler in operation, total would hay: 
been somewhat greater, probably averaging 
out at about the 158,400-car weekly level pre- 
vailing just prior to the strike. On this basi 
total automobile output over the 100 « 
would have been 2,263,000. Chrysler’s s! 
as indicated by its proportion in th 
1949—would have been 463,000 cars 
trucks, Total cost of these cars at retail y 
approximately $950,000,000. This loss y 
divided about as follows: 

Chrysler employees lost ! 
Chrysler stockholders lost #___. 
Employees and _ stockholders 

lost (retained earnings) 3... 
Loss in taxes? 

Loss in depreciation fund?_.. 
Suppliers lost (largely wages 
lost, ultimately) ? 


Factory cost 
car output 


Dealers lost 
ptional equipment, handling 
charges, sales tax, etc 


Retail cost of lost car 


4Based on Chrysler Ccrp. financial st: 
ment for 1949, 

Before strike started, wor 
promised $100 a month pensions. 
days of strike, workers got $100 a m 
pensions. 

Did Reuther win? Time will tell. 


Kers 


rr 
* * Pack ae? 
Is Our Denazification Program Working: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI\ ES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, unc 
leave granted to extend my rema 
the Recorp, I include the followin 
ment I made at Harrisburg, Pa., 
April 30, 1950: 
Is Our DENAZIFICATION ProGRAM W 

I bring this question before you 
it is basic in any understanding 0! ! 


policy. 
Nobody seriously believes that the 
victory resulted in the disappearance 
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taenioeyv, and nobody seriously believes “The Bundestag resolves to request the German courts have had the original jur- 

































ar ‘ 
ie Ge ma welcomed with open arms the Government of Western Germany to submit isdiction. 
thorities, and nobody serious- to the Assembly a bill ordering the imme- We know how the German c s have be- 
’ t the Germans have learned or diate conclusion of all pending denazifica- haved in denazification cases, ; the 
he meaning of democracy. No- tion cases and a law of amnesty in favor of Hedler case. We know how th erman 
sly believes any of these things, denazified persons in classes III and IV.” courts have behaved when any claim has 
we find that the problem of denazifi- While classes III and IV refer to lesser been pressed against a German ‘citizen. We 
being treated with more than a offenders and followers, it would nonetheless know that tl German courts have been 
; € indifference and that there are mean the reinstatement of former civil affording every opportunity to the extremist 
a who hold the view that there servants in government, state, and municipal and nation: to make themselves heard. 
ny more important problems services. What ground fk is this for future traged 
1 the occupation authorities and We know that the major offenders, the Let now to the more gen 
d fication is certainly the least of former top Nazis, have not been br ught to scene. United States zone of west- 
N ng could be more fallacious and trial due to the failure of the denazifica- ern Ger , there are now a number of 
t absolutely nothing, could be tion tribunals to act vigorously. Party offi- active groups which are busy inflaming the 
eS dar ( cials, like Franz Richter, member of the wounds of the defeated German. There is, 
How many wars must be fought before we West German Parliament, asked not only for example, the League for German Reviva 
e ] n that ideas are as powerful that the amnesty resolution be adopted, but whose leader is Otto Strasser, now in Can- 
i ? The sword follows the word. urged the granting of restitutions for dam- ada. There are various educational organ. 
e Fascist and Nazi ideology which ages inflicted by denazification. izations which exist as cover-ups for Fas- 
ws much tragedy to the world must Now leit’s look for a moment at some of the cists, Nationalists, and anti-Semitic groups. 
the name of humanity, must not be appointments to official posts in the Western The political contact office led by Klaus 





i to flourish again. To ignore the German Republic. We read that such men Mehnert is a t 
ls in Germany is to ignore a like Dr. Hans Ritter vonLex (once in a are the St. Goarer Circle, the Heiligenber 
me day will grow into a confla- high government office in the Chancellery Circle, the Laupheimer Circle, and the Hum- 
will burn the very pattern of of the Reich) and Dr. Hans GlobkKe (once boldt Association. 

c gee adviser to the Minister of the Interior when The hazardous fact remains that the Lib- 

Let 1 t make light of this. What hap- Hitler was in power) are high in counsel in erals in Germany find neither a face for 

World War I is happening after Western Germany. themselves nor encouragement. We know 


ypical example. Other groups 











i War II. Germany is again being The occupying Western Allies abandoned that the Soviets are flirting with German 

5 c te heinc roc 5 >? - Nsine cvscte r the rece Wh: * - - 

i. She is being groomed to be the belle the licensing system for t 1€ press. What writers to disparge democracy, to bui id a 
l and is being made to feel that she followed revealed immediately the prevail- powerful militant Germany, and to fight for 





ell her charms to the highest bidder in ing temper of the German people. Not less a@ united Germany. According to Saen 
ld war. What madness is this, what than 30 former Nazi publishers rushed back Middleton of the New York Times, Com- 
mmate folly to feed in this way the into the newspaper business in the United munist pressure for the unification of Ger- 























German ego—to give her a weapon States zone of occupation alo Among many is exerted through the medium of the 
1? them was Max Willmy, the notorious pub- radical right-wing political groups which in- 
I d to you a resolution I, together lisher of Der Stuermer clude industriali ts, former officers, anti- 
thers in the House and Senate, Likewise a few days after the discontinu- Semites, and opportunist 
1 : ance of the licensing system for political It cannot be said often enough that the we 
i, That the Committee on Foreign parties in the American zone, three political most potent weapon against communism is 
Affairs, or any duly authorized subcommittee units made their appearance: (1) the Social- the ideological one. Rearming Germany, oa 
thorized and directed to con- ist Reichs Party in Hesse, (2) the German bribing Germ ny, wooing Germany. is not 2 
full and complete study and investi- Action Party, and (3) the German Commu- the ansv er. It sounds to some like an ex- 
| matters relating to the conduct nal Party, all of which hastened to proclaim pediency we must use in the cold war, but on 
the denazification program in the policy of an unbridied nationalist thev lose sight that a German-Russian pact a 
Germany under occupation by Let us look a bit further. As reported was once in existence and could be again if Cc 
l i States, especially as concerns (a) by the New York Times, Germans no longer the two contracting parties believed it could om 
I transferring responsibility for ask whether their country is to be rearmed, be used to a self-serving end. > 
{ ion to the German authorities; but when. There is talk of a limited Ger- Mr. McCloy, High Commissioner of Ger- 
or not there is infiltration of manarmy. Just what is meant byalimited jany has stated unequivocally “There is 
Nazis, Nazi supporters, and other Germany army? One that will impress the nationalism in Coane There is a nation- ( 
tic elements into denazificstion Soviet, but cme not alarm the French? Does ajist fringe on the extreme right which 1s 
) whether or not former Nazis it mean strength when marching toward more active than it has been. There is a x 
iemocratic elements have been Russia, but se when facing the west? Communist fringe that plays the Soviet | 
m high position in public cf- What ridiculous contradiction is this? game, and there is the persistent tendency of ( 
economic life of Germany; (d) Both the Associated Press nterna- both these fringes to work together.’ 7 
there has been reinstatement tional News Service keep send rts ¢ e It has been said that it is difficult to undo 


formation of form 





of Nazi teachers to former or 


, Sar , fA is i 
| bea r German cf the 12-year rule of Hitler in 5 years 
in the Bavarian and other 


















roe course, it is difficult. Does that mean we 
tems; (e) whether or not Naturally, in the short space of time I have work less toward that end instead of more? 
sence of intensive antisemitism with you I cannot dwell in too much detail oes that mean that we are to proclaim : 
nationalism in the United on all these s} ‘mptoms of the resurgence of that we are permitting the resurgence of - 
({) whether or not there is a German nationalism, but I would be failing nazism and nationalism in Germany because 
ew political parties based on in my duty if I did not sound the alarm 10t that we dislike the German less but that 
and militarism; (g) whether Now, for example, in contradiction to the we dislike the Russians more? 
been reappearance of Nazi- occupation statute which states that dis- I am not discounting the Russian threat of 
ia in the German press; (h) placed persons and the refugees aggression. I am as gravely and as serious! 
there is development in the are among the powers re cupa- concerned about it as is every citizen of the 
( th of appreciation of and devo- tion authorities, the Alli sion United States, but I maintain and I shall 
atic institutions; and to re- of Germany recently pas 13, maintain with all the strength possible, that 
expedition its findings, together dealing with judi I re- only an active, thriving liber m—watered 
mmendations it deems served fiele-. According t and nurtured—in all the 


House of R itives. n t 
doubt in my own mind of the dictior 
1 an investig 


1, peace desery 





3 may come \ 
Zerman crimin: 

ion. If peace inal courts. The only per 

s to be worked members of the Allied forces ! 

1 be a bitter mistake if this credited to the Allied High Commi 

re permitted to die in this ses- and their families. This may mean tl 


world wherever possible can 
diminis } ing of the Russian 

forget Buch nwald and Da 
fors ison and vent 








sioner, by Naz 
other nam 


any because a country of an- 
w threatens world peace? 











; ress. placed persons who still Certainly denazification of Germany is not 
to a few of these danger sig- in camps will in the fut ubject to an easy task. It involves vigorous activity 
erence to earlier. For exam- the jurisdiction of German courts. on almost eve ry plane of existe ial, 

t the Intelligence Service of Of course, it is true that article 7 of this cultural, educational, economic, etc. For ex- 
upying powers in Germany law contains the provision that the occupa- ample, only a few short days » testimony 
ying former Gestapo person- tion authorities may, either generally or in was received a the subcommittee on the 


r members of the SD, the Nazi specific cases, withdraw from a German court study of monopoly power, of which I am 
€, whose main task was once any proceeding directly affecting persons or chairman, tl ‘there is every sign of & re- 
3e, and special assignments matters within the jurisdiction of the oc- viving steel cartel. That is v hi t I mean by 
Reich. We learn, too, that the cupation statute or suspend any decision of activity on the economic plane. 
y, Which has 17 members in the a German court affecting such person. The If we pay lip service to de 2moc pe and 
submitted the following motion fact still remains that an act of withdrawal lip service alone, and do 1 let our right 
tr Assembly: or suspension would be necessary after th hand know what our left hand is doing, them 
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henceforth we shall have ourselves to blame 
if disaster overtakes us. As citizens of the 
United States, as mothers and fathers, as 
free men and women who have a stake in 
the future, who have a responsible part to 
play—I ask you to take cognizance of this 
problem and through your Representatives in 
the Congress express your concern with this 
growing resurgence of German nationalism 
and that you ask your Representatives in 
Congress to act now on a thorough explora- 
tion of our denazification program. 


Curtailment ef Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article. 

CURTAILMENT OF POSTAL SERVICE 


The Post Office, the perfect case the So- 
cialists always cite to prove that socialism 
is better than free enterprise, has come a 
cropper. Though it has a Government mo- 
nopoly, it can’t pay expenses. The loss for 
1949 was more than half a billion dollars. 

Politicians do not like to raise the price 
of the services they give away, so they 
wanted to let the taxpayers pay the differ- 
ence. 

Congress thought otherwise. Congress said, 
“Improve your methods, cut costs. Put in 
machinery and cut down the losses.” The 
House reduced the budget the Post Office 
asked for by only 1 percent. But immediately 
the Post Office politicians retaliated by re- 
ducing services, reducing deliveries, delaying 
mails, delaying business, and throwing thou- 
sands of men out of jobs. Home deliveries 
will be cut to one a day, collections will be 
cut, post offices closed at earlier hours. Let- 
ters in New York City must be mailed before 
6:30 p. m. or lose a day. This, in Mr. Tru- 
man's most prosperous period of all time, 

Here we have the old game of squeezing 
the people, to make them bring pressure on 
Congress to pay the losses. The Postmaster 
General even instructed all the postmasters 
across the country to give wide publicity to 
the readjustments provided for in this order. 
Time is short. Congress must be made to 
jump through the hoops by violent protests 
of the public. 

A big part of the loss is incurred through 
carrying mail for the Government. It gets 
free postage to the value of $149,000,000, ac- 
cording to Postmaster General Donaldson, 
The Government propaganda for social secur- 
ity, public housing, socialized medicine, the 
Brannan plan, and all the rest, is carried by 
trains and planes and on the backs of mail 
carriers free—at taxpayers’ expense. The 
Administration sends out trainloads of prop- 
é ida free of postage to put over its s0- 
cialized measures. The cutting down of the 
service to the public will not disturb the free 
service to the Government agencies. That 
will go on unimpaired. 

It is interesting to note that all Members 
of Congress, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic, in both Houses, spend only $1,200,000 
on franked mail against the Executive’s 
$149,000,000. Those whose secret aim is to 
attack Congress complain about the Con- 
gressmen’s franking privileges. In fact, cone 
gressmen spend only 1 cent for every $3 the 
administration spends on postage alone, 

Why not turn the post office over to prie 
vate enterprise to deliver our mail more effl- 


elently and at less cost? Then the bureau- 
crats would have to pay the postage for 
their propaganda. We did this in the early 
days. Private carriers carried the mail so 
much better and more cheaply than the 
post office that several times they nearly put 
the post office out of business. They would 
have done so many times in the past if Con- 
gress had not come to its rescue. 

Finally, Congress had to prohibit compe- 
tition. It made a legal monopoly of the mail 
business for the Government alone to do. 
All private competitors have been barred, by 
law, from showing how much cheaper and 
better the work can be done by them. 

Isn't it fortunate that we have not yet 
put all of our housing and food and medi- 
cine and manufacturing in the hands of 
the Government to manage? We have not 
gone completely Socialist. If we look closely 
at the Socialists’ pet projects we may yet 
reverse our steps and recover our liberties, 


Czech Shoe Probe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May ¢, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Traveler of May 8, 1950: 

CzECH SHOE PROBE 

No more Czech-made shoes will be dumped 
in the United States. This is the gratify- 
ing result of the campaign of the New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Association. It takes 
the form of instructions to the United States 
appraisers of merchandise at the various 
ports to withhold appraisement of shoes 
from Czechoslovakia according to the terms 
of the Antidumping Act of 1921. 

The New England association has evidence 
at hand that shoes costing the equivalent of 
$7.50 in Czechoslovakia are being retailed 
at $2 in this country. Obviously that sort 
of business is not covered either by the laws 
of economics or the national objective of 
promoting foreign trade. Czechoslovakia is 
now a Russian satellite. It would be hard 
to find anything better calculated to help the 
Red cause than to cause unemployment and 
unrest in the United States by flooding us 
with the products of iron curtain slave labor. 
It is one of the cold war strategies against 
which we must be ever on guard. 


Drain on Coking Coals Spurs Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including an article from 
@ recent issue of the United Mine Work- 
ers Journal. Much publicity has been 

iven to the tonnages of coal still re- 

aining unmined in the United States 
and it has left the impression that a 
grades of coal are included in that cate- 
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gory. But the rapid depletion of some 
of the very highest grades of coal i; , 
source of anxiety to the consumers ¢: 
such coals. One of these high-cra.. 
coals is coking coal. During the oe 
years, through the profligacy of mv. 
owners and operators, valuable cokin 
coals have been put to low-grade yso 
and the two World Wars have a\s) 
spurred their depletion. a 
The article that I have permission to 
include in my remarks is culled from the 
Bureau of Mines report, Coal and Coke 
Production, and it points up the rapiq 
depletion of these coals and the attend. 
ant anxiety among coke producers. 
DRAIN ON COKING Coats Spurs Researcy 


Spurred by heavy drains on the best-known 
and most easily mined beds of coking coals 
Government and industry are working to. 
gether to stretch the available supply. 

What is being done in this direction, jn. 
cluding research and a new survey of our 
coal reserves is outlined in a Bureau of Mines 
report just released, Coal for Coke Produc- 
tion. ; 

Some of the best seams of coking coal have 
already been exhausted due to the heavy 
demand for steel in two world wars, plus 
the mounting peacetime insistence on using 
increasing amounts of the available smoke- 
less type of bituminous coal. 

Virtually all of the best coking coal is in 
the Appalachian region, the report poir 
out, but these deposits represent only about 
4 percent of the Nation’s estimated coal re- 
serves, if allowance is made for unrecover- 
able and low-grade coal. 

Thus, the foreseeable exhaustion of g 
coking coals has added to the pressure fo 
research to develop more effective blending 
of high-ranking coal with lower grade type 
as well as the up-grading of those coals wit! 
high ash or sulfur content so that they m 
be made to yield coke acceptable for blast 
furnace use, the report states. 

Since World War II, Bureau of Mines field 
and laboratory studies on this problem have 
in the main been concerned with: (1) 4 
survey of the washing characteristics of « 
by beds and mining fields; and (2) an expel 
mental study of processes for separating the 
good from the poorly coking constituents 
coals of marginal coking qualities. Th 
reau has installed experimental 
ovens at Pittsburgh, Tuscaloosa, Ala 
Golden, Colo., to study various bl 
eastern, central, and western coa 

At present the Bureau and the G 
Survey are engaged in making a re 
of the national coal reserves, the rt 
which will be published on a count 
giving the tonnages of each coal bed a 
ranges of quality. Reserves will be! 
in two classes: measured (proved), ana 
cated (probable). 


ee 


The President’s Speeches at Burlington, 
Ottumwa, Creston, and Pacific Junc- 
tion, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I asi 


unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp the speeche 
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ident of the United Of course, I am just as interested in work- ti 
tala ; 





ur meat-packing house and all 































~ irlington, Ottumwa, Creston, ing for the welfare ol people cities and other b \ es in town depend on the in- 
: Junction, Iowa, on May 8 towns as I am for those o1 he f ts, be- comes of farmers for mil around. You 
£ i un , , cause you can’t have one section, or one know, too, that your bus Yr. and your 
l on ae oes ee sector, of a population prosperous and have armers and your workers have a mutual in- 
no objection, the speeches the others in misery. They must all belong terest of all our economy 
J d to be printed in the Recorp, together and share th good things of life e -y, to . 
We have passed a housing law last year iin prosperous 
aT BURLINGTON, that will mean nearly a million new housing ) We must 
: , units all over the country in the next 5 er again have 
Mayor, I don't years, for families who otherwise couldn’t fue > they did 20 
hagey biethday, “STG Coemns Reus. | d years ago. I intend to Keep on working to 
- enaile: ite me ‘again. I tae That is the kind of pr ressive, forward- see that farmers and workers and business- 
; me ‘kes me feel at home looking mea ure I am wi rking for in the men get a fair deal, and that’s all ybody 

‘ S a You see, I live in fields of social security, health, and educa- can ask for. 
ne south of you, and I never tion. Many States need new schools and I am going to make a speech in Lincoln 
+" i a a oe all r corn more teachers. The only way our boys and  today—in Lincoln, Nebr.—and I am going to 
A SASS 208 . OO ee oe, girls can get the kind of education they need tell you what kind of farm program we need, 
1 . ae = ss the country so is for the Federal Government to help the and I am going to make it easy and simple 
ace a on ‘ithe hoe ‘am people States improve their school systems. for everybody to understand, and it won't be 








A lot of people are expecting me to talk complicated or 


about what the Eighty-first Congress has 





arbled. t will be just ex- 





ig and what problems they are 











. men} actly what we need. I am going to discuss 
I vant to talk about the prob- ; Aye ACUl) hat we ; 
. ee ri om a etl oe . done on these matters, just as I told the those problems svecificallv. without dodging 
of us are lacin ogether. i ; +} ele Nee ee re eee ge oS 
ae Se : . country 2 years ago the truth about the the issues, as many people have dodged them 
\ tell you the truth about public com ’ 7 he is Ss, as man y pl a lodg ther 
. : ‘ way for me to get Eightieth Congress. in the past 
I is no other way 10 og : E a aie he past. 
= ss “ ; * I will say one thing, and say it emphatic- u hear today 
people but to come out and . : u hear today a 





a lot of wild charges t t 


MESH ee = ally, the Eighty-first Congress has done a anvthing 
That has been demonstrated— 15+ better than the Eightieth ever did, and it fuse te 
very well, I think. When the 4, going to do a lot more than it has done up Th See aed 
he truth, when the people can to date. ee ae 
, I have no qualms about the The record of the Eighty-first Congress is 

! it s the democratic not complete yet, but when it finally finishes 
argue the issues—the only its work and goes home, then I will be ready 
erstand what lam trying tot) come back and give you the full details, 
( I y way you can understand and let the chips fall where they may. The 
ed out the platform on  ¢ountry is entitled to know the facts, and 
1948 is forme tomake that is what I am out here for now, is to 
at is what I am doing, tell you the facts in language that you and I 
perfect right to do that. Itis  <neak, and that you can understand. And 
; what any head of an organ- I believe that when I get through you will 
once a year, I didn't get ® understand just exactly what I am trying to 

it last year, I had too much to do. And when the ‘Eightv- t Con > 
Iam with you this time to tell you quits, I think it is going to 
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d 2n you have the facts, I record. I am going to bet on it, jorid 5 jt id t rner. Sen 
] on what you will do 7 , ator from the great State of Kansas said that 
n hat j V Thank you very much. I { seas see ties “Santina: ‘te = 
n uA aii wUL t om 
hese happy birthday greetings. es : eae : wal 
ra works because there is al- these Bappy ' ae the “clamor of a certain select class of self- C 
r rKsS TIT TSTDEN AT T IMWw Ow +itaited for awe 99 - 
e and open discussion between REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT OTTUMWA, IOWA c itutea reiormers. - 
f this country and their elected Thank you very much; thank you very This Senator went on to say, and thes = 
how very much I his ex words—now this was in 1887 


es in town halls, State capitals, much. I can’t tell 










































n, D. C. Sometimes, the appreciate this warm and wonderful an argument in the Senate r L 
( n Washington, D. C., are not tion. It is one of the finest gatherings es a tendency of : ; a C 
é e point, but they still have dis- ever seen in a long time. Not sit 2 t ed int - 
Iowa, have I seen such a gathering. vernment State . 
that was, you remember There ( iffairs, d h > \ 
f acres of people at that meeting, and I was result, as I believe, of absolutely de 
asked how I measure people, and I J ‘e and freedom of indi l 
can put 9,600 peopie on an acre, and ii you ing the theory on which 
: ) multiply that by 10, that’s 96,000 people. I that is an 
' don’t know how many tl re here r from Kan- 
w is to make I have been reli : 
inues to grow is a young man, wor :. 
tl everybody in the coun- who has been followi1 - . 
a better livir the situation over. - 
I g ndal perfectly welcome t 
I e ever had before, the high- noney, and if he wil 
‘ of the world. The way for the train, I will take e 
ains and do even better in cerely hope that ‘ 
t that farmers and pleased with the iom 
C men and women n iing and wi the ci 
t I Everybody ought and I hope he will make 
ir and square chance at the opposition so that t 
perity of this country. That's selves accordingly. 
; 3 for This morning I wan 
: I ston, I need hardly tell you about your futu n - 
the peopie in town are pros- of the people all ov ; 
when the farmers are well off. why I am here, to tell 
farmers |] he what your Governme 
t difficult thing for me i 
- people, but I think I 
ant 1 
ra farm program that will also—I demonstrat h if l 
‘Ss a good income. I am going time that when th y the truth and the on the farm 
h later in the day, at Lincoln, facts, you can’t fool n. Whenever ycu r pe g . 
1 will tell exactly what kind of These are troubled times in the world. All cul 1 edi I e 
ve need on the books so that of us know that the only way we can get a measures that will | r i 
; always have good incomes, and peaceful world is by keeping the United the worker and the rest of the | le, just 
be raising the kind of cr ps we States strong and prosperous. We can have remember that agricultural e tion has 
‘ than raising huge unusable sur- such strength and prosperity only if the been a part of rd life 
> Government has to buy, and farmers, the businessmen, and the wo! since the d of T I . I 
; fas to destroy. are well off. You know, right here in hope it always will be in the f re. 
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Now, I want you people to distinctly un- 
cerstand that I am here reporting to you as 
the President of the United States, giving 
you an outline of things just as they are in 
Washington, and just as I would like to have 
them to be in Was <a ee I have a perfect 
right to do that. hat is part of my job, to 
let you know just e3 ae what the facts are; 
and when I tell them to you I think you can 
understand that they are not garbled by 

nebody who wants to give a wrong im- 

ion. You understood them in 1948, 

u are going to understand them in 

nd when we get through, when I re- 

po! » you the next time, you are going to 
be happy and satisfied with the results. 

I can’t tell you how very much I ay preci- 
ate this magi 
It is grand. I will vecieamsbete it all my life. 

Thank you very much. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT CRESTON, IOWA 

Thank you very much. I appreciate the 

t that you are willing to stand around in 
he rain like this for a chance to get a look 
and to hear your President. It certainly 
compliment to me, and I appreciate it 
than I can tell you. 
u know, this city is almost due north of 
nc ndence, Mo. Theyeare in the same 
kind of bluegrass country down there that 
you are here. You people are fortunate in 
having some of the best growing soil in the 
whole Middle West. I have beert glad to see 
that you know how to take care of that soil 
and that you know the importance of the 
farm problems with which we are faced to- 
day. 
Two of the biggest problems in many parts 
of the country are electric power and an 
adequate water oupP iy. I was glad to get a 
report a few days ago from the Department 
of Agriculture that sh ows that you are well 
on the way to solving your electric and water 
problems. 

This report—I have got it right here; I have 
to keep it chained down to keep it from blow- 
ing away—tells how the Rural Electrification 
Administration has joined with the city and 
the State of Iowa in a project to build a new 
dam and reservoir. They ought to bring tre- 
mendous benefits to this good city of Creston. 
They will mean more power, a better water 
supply, and a better life for this entire area. 

You know, there are all sorts of places in 
the United States that are having water and 
power troubles. I appointed a Commission 
here not long ago to look into the whole 
situation from Maine to California and from 
the State of Washington to Florida, I think 
that is the way in which the REA is working, 
together with Creston and the State of Iowa, 
in this project. It is a sample of the way in 
which we are joining wah cooperative effort 
all over the country. Some people tell you 
that the Federal Governmen nt in Washington 

rying to take over everything. That kind 
sis just plain nonsense. It is just not 


Ve are all partners together. We believe 
1at we can solve our problems by the kind 
ity, State, and Federal cooperation which 
ing you build this new dam and reser- 
in Creston, 

e could get the same kind of coopera- 
th all the rest of the world that we 
I > eae of guaranteeing world 

mp sle one. 
ooperative spirit is the very founda- 
the Fai t Des al L pr gram. By broaden- 
opportunities for a good education, 
ial security, and 


f a high standard 
z, we are helping 


each other and, at 
time, keeping the United States 

a prosperous 
Vt know how 8! = I am for the 
to stop here and how much I 
ur Willingness to stand around 


in the rain to listen to what I have to say. 
It is a compliment to me, and it is a com- 
pliment to you, because you are interested 
in public affairs, I am here to report to you, 
to tell you what the problems are with which 
this great Nation is faced, and to give you 
some idea of how I am trying to solve them 
as your public servant. Again I want to 
thank you very much. I have had a most 
cordial welcome all the way across the great 
State of Iowa. I don’t think I ever had a 
happier birthday than this one. Thank you 
very much, 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT PACIFIC 
JUNCTION, IOWA 


Thank you very much. You know, I have 
had a gra In 
some places the weather has not been all 
that you would expect for a meeting of this 
sort, but the people turned out just the 
same, and that is a compliment, a high com- 
pliment, when people come out in inclement 
weather, although I understand you wanted 
the rain, anyway, 80 maybe you wanted the 
rain and not the President—I don’t know. 

I have been through some great country 
this morning. Ii is fine to see Iowa looking 
50 prosperous. I remember very clearly what 
conditions were like in Iowa just about 20 
years ago. We were just as badly off down 
in Missouri. Corn was selling at 30 cents a 
bushel, and the farmer was scraping the bot- 
tom of the barrel. Farm mortgages were be- 
ing foreclosed. I can remember it very dis- 
tinctly. I remember one Iowa judge almost 
got hanged for foreclosing a farm up here. 

Just think of the difference today, not a 
single bank failure in a year, here in the 
State of Iowa or anywhere else in the United 
States. That is because we have had a won- 
derful prosperity all over the country in the 
past few years. Business has been booming. 
Factories have been working at peak peace- 
time rates. The farm income has been high, 
too. Of course, it has not been as high as 
it was during the war, and it fell a good 
deal last year, because we do not yet have 
the right kind of farm legislation on the 
books. 

One reason why no banks have been fail- 
ing these days is because people now have 
complete confidence in them. They know 
that their deposits are protected by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. We 
take the FDIC for granted today. 

But, when President Roosevelt first pro- 
posed it back in 1933, a lot of reactionaries 
set up a terrible howl. One prominent Gov- 
ernor said—and he was a neighbor of yours: 
“The guarantee of bank deposits will com- 
pletely destroy the entire banking system of 
the Nation.” Think of that—think of that! 

Well, the prediction was nonsense. So 
were all the other predictions against the 
other great progressive measures of the thir- 
ties and forties. And s0 are all of the pre- 
dictions about doom and disaster which 
some e people are trotting out today. 

The same old scare words about improve- 
ments in housing, farm legislation, and so- 
cal secu rity, are be ing used over me over 


conti nue growin g and becomi ng stronger. I 
don’t think you are going to be fooled by 
those scare words any more than when peo- 
ple told you 20 years ago that guaranteeing 
bank deposits would ruin the country. 

It takes a lot of hard work on the part of 
the Government in Washington, working 
right along with all the people of the coun- 
try, to keep us growing and prosperous. 

I am making this trip so that I can find 
out just exactly how things are going, and 
what it is you want your Government to do. 
I want to keep us on the road to prosperity, 
and I want you to understand what I stand 
for, and why I send down the messages I 
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have been sending down to the Congress 
in the interests of all the people, the ja; 
ers, the businessmen, and the worker; * 
think it is proper, and I think it is rion: +... 
the President, who is your hired man, 5} that 
come out once in a while and let yoy ce: . 
look at him and listen to what he ho: +. 
say, and find out if he is the same felioy 
who was out hunting for votes 2 years . 

I have enjoyed today very much. 
know, it is quite a day for me, 
years old today. I Know you will say 
look it, but I am. F 

It has been great. The people of Inv 
have shown me a wonderful, wonderfy! we) 
come, and I am going over into Nebrac: 
now, and I am going to Lincoln 
a specific speech on what I believe j 
for the farm program of the Unité 
of America, and I am going to make 
fectly clear and simple so you can 
stand it. Nobody will have a 
garble it up, because I am going 
you over the radio, and you ure go 
just exactly what I have to say, 
will have to interpret it but yourse 
That is the reason I am out on this 
want you to understand the f: 
are. You don’t very often get a c! 
that, because people don’t have th 
tunity to read all the records of the 
gress, you don’t have a chance t 
messages which I send down, you don’t 
a chance to read the cebates. What | 
is something that is skimmed off t) 
that will maybe make a headline, ar 
times it doesn’t mean a thing. 

I do thank you most sincerely for yo 
cordiality to me today in the great § 
Iowa, and I want you to underst 
am the servant of the people. I am 
working for you. I am trying to 
exactly what I told you I would do 
and I hope I haven’t changed a bit. 

Thank you very much, 


The President’s Speech at Galesburg, Ill. 


EXTENSION = REMA 


\RKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, on May 
8, 1950, President Truman made a s| 
in the city of Galesburg and in my § 
of Illinois. Although he stopped there 
at an early morning hour, he was 
ceived by a gathering of eager men a 
women, greater than ever before wi 
nessed by that city. His speech ¥ 
course received with great enthu 
and acclaim. 

Of course, this indicates and I am ¢ 
fident that the American people 
of his utterances and policies. Re} 
indicate that President Truman ha 
similarly received in every town 
village, and city that he stopped at 

On May 15, our beloved Presid 
be in my own city, the great city 
Chicago, where arrangements hav 
made for him to make a major s 
I know that he will be received by | 
greatest crowd ever to assemble in 
Chicago Stadium, and same will b 
filled with some 250,000 admir 
will speak on Monday evening, ! 
950, from Chicago, 








tam indeed happy to insert the text 
ssesident Truman’s speech made at 
Galesbut y Ill., to be read by all. More- 
<) I am pleased at the privilege given 
’ nersonally, to see and hear the Presi- 
1t in Chicago next week. 
The address follows: 
Mr. Chairman, it certainly is good to see 
I appreciate your coming out 
1 the morning to see me. I am 
yy to be back in Illinois once 
tell me that Knox College in 
famous for some very great 
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I have been told that Carl Sand- 
i Eugene Field were alumni of Knox 
My wife had a great uncle who 





inate of that college and one of 
: t Circuit Judges in Jackson County, 
M I am also told that Adlai Stevenson 
a ; town, and that reminds me 
i my first “sashay” into politics 
2 and I wore a white cap to school, 
s the top of it it said Cleveland 
1 Stevenson. That was Adlai’s grand- 
her, that Stevenson. Well, some big Re- 
took my cap away from me 
and the Republican boys have 
to do that to me ever since. 

xy out on this trip which will 
10st to the Pacific coast. I am 
trip so I can give a report to 
i people on some of the major 
ms which this country faces today. 
d to come out here to find out what 
‘c about them, and to let you know 
n thinking about. There is nothing 
about it. I am not running for 
am merely making a report to the 
f t United States on what has 
I ince you honored me by making 
» President of the United States, and I 
a perfect right to do that, and that is 

ny privilege and my duty. 
Our democracy is strong because we have 
s had this kind of free and open ex- 
change of ideas between our citizens and 
their elected officials. One of the great Lin- 
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s debates was held right here 
in Galesburg. 

Democracy was strengthened in those days 
by the Lincoln-Douglas debates on the great 
I ns which confronted the country at 
that time. We can make our country 


today by the same kind of discus- 


I lik? discussion. I like discussion of the 
tes, and I like to confine the discussion 
th ies, not the side issues and foolish- 


Today, May 8, is the fifth anniversary of 
. Instead of having the kind of 
world we hoped we would get after the war, 
> find that the kind of freedom and de- 
mocracy we enjoy here in the United States 
i threatened all over the world. It is 
threatened by Soviet communism, 
trying to wipe out democratic 
countries everywhere. 

kind of decisions you and I make in 
ext few months and years will deter- 
kind of a world we are going to 
id whether or not there will be 

rid war. 
we tace a clear-cut choice between two 
I action. Wecan either isolate our- 
m the rest of the world, or we can 
constructive steps to build lasting 
And that is just exactly what 

Iam trying to do. 
Vv, isolationism would be a cheap policy 
It would be easy and cheap to stop 
money on our Army and Navy and 





ar *, and to stop sending supplies to 
“Ser countries who survived the great war. 
“ p these things today. Isolation- 
AS. 


ld be mighty cheap for today and 
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tomorrow, and maybe next week. You re- 
member how cheap isolationism was in the 
1920’s. Taxes were cut, at least for the big 
fellows, but look at the terrible price we have 
paid for isolationism in the Second World 
War. 

Today, exactly the same issue faces us. 
There are still some men who keep telling you 
that we can economize by following an iso- 
lationist policy. These men can’t see be- 
yond the ends of their noses. They don’t 
see that isolationism would let the rest of 
the world be swallowed up by communism. 
That would certainly bring on a new world 
war, just as it did in 1939. We reneged in 
1921, just as Russia today is doing it with 
the help of our own isolationists. 

I don’t think I need tell you that another 
world war would not be fought and carried 
on on foreign soil, as the last two have been. 
The terrible weapons now available could be 
used to tear up our Cities by the roots. 

Some people get hysterical in the face of 
problems like these. I believe that we should 
meet this challenge calmly. We should do 
everything in our power to support the 
United Nations and to help the free nations 
abroad who are putting up such a good fight 
against communism. And we ourselves must 
stay strong. 

I have often said, “Our goal must be not 
peace in our time, but peace for all time.” 

We can have peace, but it takes hard work, 
and it will cost a great deal of money. We 
are now spending 71 percent of our budget 
to pay the cost of past wars, and to prevent 
a future war. It would be easy enough— 
it would be easy enough to cut the expenses 
of our Armed Forces and to cut off help to 
European countries that are trying to sur- 
vive communism. That would be easy 
enough to do, and we would have a balanced 
budget. But in the long run we would pay 
the fiddler. This is the financial load which 
is causing a deficit, trying to prevent a third 
world war. But I want to say to you from 
my heart that this cost is nothing compared 
to the cost of losing the peace. 

In 1945 the budget of the United States 
was $103,000,000,000. When Japan folded 
up in September, I cut off $65,000,000,000 of 
that budget and canceled the contracts so 
that money would not have to be spent. I 
have been asking the country to expend over 
a 4-year period about $20,000,000,000 to pre- 
vent another world war. Now, which is 
cheaper, $20,000,000,000 over 4 years, of $100,- 
000,000,000 a year to fight another war? I 
don’t think I need to argue that question 
with you. 

I am not afraid of losing the peace, be- 
cause I believe that the people of Illinois 
and others like you all over the country 
understand the situation in the world today. 
I think you Know that international cooper- 
ation is the key to world peace. We had ex- 
perience with not cooperating in 1920 and it 
brought on another war. We must cooperate 
to end another war. 

I think you know that we will never have 
to worry about the strength of the United 
States as long as we keep moving forward 
with measures to provide prosperity and a 
better life for our fellow citizens. 

A fair deal for more people in agriculture 
and in industry and in housing, health and 
education, will strengthen this country and 
make the road to world peace less difficult. 

I can’t tell you how pleasant it has been 
to be with you this morning. I had no idea 
that there were 10 acres of people in Gales- 
burg. This is, you know, the fifth anni- 
versary Of VE-day. Also, incidentally, it 
makes the sixty-sixth anniversary of the 
President of the United States. I appreciate 
this delegation. It makes this a very happy 
birthday for me. 

Thank you very much. 
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The Farmers’ Interest in the Kerr Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorpD a statement prepared by me 
concerning the farmers’ interest in the 
Kerr gas bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATCR KERR ON THE FARM- 
ERS’ INTEREST IN THE J”ERR GAs BILL 


A pick-up truck comes to a stop in front 
of a local bank; a farmer swings from the 
driver’s seat and makes his way inside to the 
cashier’s window. Without fanfare but with 
deep satisfaction, this Oklahoma farmer lays 
out a fresh, crisp check from oil and gas 
royalties or lease bonus. He adds to his bal- 
ance, starts a nest egg, or pays off his note, 
guaranteeing his family a better future and 
a greater security. 

This is a typical experience. In the past 
half century, thanks to the production of 
oil and gas, thousands of Oklahoma farms 
have literally been saved from the auction- 
eer’s hammer and countless farm families 
have been given a new lease on life. A 
steady stream of cash—millions and millions 
of dollars—has flowed annually into the 
pockets of Oklahoma farmers. 

This welcome income from royalties and 
leases often has meant the difference he- 
tween real comfort and bare existence, be- 
tween solvency and debt. The farmers call 
it easy money, and they certainly know 
whereof they speak. It involves none of the 
hardships of digging a living from the soil. 

t is not subject to the hazards of flood or 
drought or storm, green bugs, or boll weevils. 
No wonder every Oklahoma farmer lives in 
the hope that some day he may strike it rich 
below the surface of his land and open a 
finer way of life for himself and his family. 

But there is bad news from Washington for 
the farmers of Oklahoma. President Tru- 
man’s veto of the Kerr gas bill may upset 
this whole picture and puncture many a 
landowner’s dream for quick prosperity. 

The purpose of the Kerr bill is really sim- 
ple, and so desirable as to carry the unani- 
mous indorsement of the Oklahoma legis- 
lature. It was sponsored and urged by Sen- 
ators THomMas and Kerr, in accordance with 
a@ special resolution by the State legislature. 

Despite the misrepresentations of its ene- 
mies, the Kerr gas bill does not involve one 
jota of change. The Kerr bill seeks only to 
continue a system which has been both fair 
and satisfactory to landowners, producers, 
and consumers, throughout the long history 
of the industry. The Kerr bill does seek to 
stop the new and revolutionary threat by 
the Federal Power Commission to fix oil and 
gas prices at the production level, and ther 
by freeze the field developments which have 
brought big money to the farmers of Okla- 
homa. 

If the FPC is successful in tagging the well- 
head with an OPA nonprofit price tag, this 
would knock the props out from under the 
oil and gas industry and freeze the flow 
of gas to northern consumers. It would be 
the worst blow ever delivered at ! 
million-dollar income so vital t 


farmers, 
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How well do I know what a windfall a 
little oil and gas money can mean to an 
Oklahoma farm family. When I was a small 
boy in Oklahoma, I remember the day that 
Bill Skelly paid my father $500 for an oil 
and gas lease on our farm home near Ada. 

t was one of the important economic 

s in my father’s life. It was a matter 

liscussed not only by my parents but 

he children. In fact, what we and 

nearby owners received was the talk of 

ighborhood. 

t our precious lease money, but the 

Grill never went down into our land. The 

field played out before reaching us. Skelly 

bought the lease Because he thought our 

land might produce gas. However, if the 

FPC had been regulating the price of gas at 

at time, as it now threatens to do, Skelly 

would not have paid my father $5.00 for the 

chance to drill. There would have been 
no incentive to hunt for oil or gas. 

We have been fighting a battle here in 
Washington so that Oklahoma farmers can 
continue to have a chance for the dividends 
which belong to them. Many thousands of 
farmers already have benefited from their 
subsurface property rights in the past, and 
we expect to win this battle ¢#*that they 
may do the same in the future. 

If the northern consumers could just un- 
derstand that they have the same interest in 
a healthy, stable gas industry as the Okla- 
homa farmer and the producer, ‘then selfish 
politicians and subversive forces would not 
be able to exploit the issue and build up 
false pressure. Lacking any sound case based 
on facts these enemies of the Kerr gas bill 
deliberately resorted to the personal abuse 
of its sponsors and the misrepresentation 
of its purpose. Through carelessness or 
ignorance, the press and radio of populous 
consumer areas picked up and peddled what 
appeared to them to be popular propaganda. 
But, ironically, in the name of the consumer 
they only added to his present confusion and 
his future insecurity. We intend to keep 
telling the true story to the consumer, and 
we think time will drive it home. 

There are currently nearly 60,000 produc- 
ing oil and gas wells in Oklahoma. This 
means the jackpot for between 600,000 
and 800,000 acres of Oklahoma land. Okla- 
homa farmers and other royalty owners share 
in this tremendous income to the tune of 
$50,000,000 annually. The Kerr gas bill seeks 
to preserve that income for the future. 

Oklahoma farmers get another big chunk 
of cash each year in lease money. They 
enjoy a substantial income before the der- 
ricks march across their fields. Twelve mil- 
lion acres of Oklahoma land are now under 
lease for oil and gas. Oklahoma farmers 
collect more than $12,000,000 each year in 
annual rentals from these leased lands which 
are not yet producing even a drop of oil 
or sO much as a cubic inch of gas. They 
receive at least another $8,000,000 each year 
in the form of bonus money for renewals of 
the leases. 

Now, let me tell you what this Federal 
bureau in Washington seeks to do to this 
Oklahoma industry and the farmers who 
share in it. (The McAlester News Capital 
calls it “the Federal Pizen Commission”), 
The FPC wants to force the producer to 
sell his gas at what it costs him to produce 
it, plus 6 percent. For all the dry holes, 
the bureau wants the producer just to go 
in the hole himself. He is supposed to 
profit only 6 percent from the wells that 
hit. But, the Commission does not allow the 
producer anything for the value of the gas, 
under the established formula for regulation. 

This would mean that the FPC could 
fix the price at 1 cent per 1,000 cubic feet, 
or 2 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, if it was found 
that the operator could drill the well and 
produce it for that price. This, of course, 
would completely destroy the value of the 


farmer’s royalty and the operator would 
receive only the amount required to drill the 
well. Naturally, under such an artificial 
arrangement, the independent producer 
wouldn't be interested in drilling any wells. 
No business man just goes around asking 
for bankruptcy. 

And what happens to the farmer’s inter- 
ests? Exploration for new gas fields would 
dwindle, and production would drop. His 
chance to secure bonus money for oil and 
gas leases would lessen, because the pre- 
mium on his mineral rights would be de- 
stroyed. His opportunity to collect annual 
rental on existing leases would all but dis- 
appear. His chance for new royalty checks 
would be mighty slim. Yes, the Oklahoma 
farmer is in for a big shock when the FPC 
starts to move in on the oil and gas in- 
dustry, and I think only Congress or the 
Supreme Court can stop them. They have 
served notice that they aim to move in to 
regulate the price of gas. Every schoolboy 
knows that if they regulate gas today they 
will get the oil tomorrow. 

What the gas producer wants is simply the 
continued right to sell his product in free, 
open competition at whatever price it will 
bring. And, not even the hardest critics 
of the bill ever have dared to say that gas 
prices are out of line. They simply raised 
a bugaboo about what might happen to prices 
in the dim future. 

Gas producers simply want the same free- 
dom, for example, enjoyed by the citrus 
growers of Florida, the farm machinery man- 
ufacturers in Senator Dovucias’ home State 
of Illinois, the shoe manufacturers in Sena- 
tor DonNELL’s St. Louis, and the dairy people 
in Wisconsin. But, the populous industrial 
States, for some reason, think that the big 
“price-fix” should hit nobody anywhere ex- 
cept the gas producers of Oklahoma and the 
Southwest. Of course, the same champions 
of price fixing for gas producers would be 
stricken with horror if the same “price-fix” 
was clamped on the finished products which 
Oklahoma must buy. They would “holler” 
at the very idea of a Federal bureau regu- 
lating the price of cars, farm implements, 
refrigerators, radios, and other manufactured 
goods sold by the industrial North and East 
to Oklahomans. 

I still agree with Aunt Eller in the show 
Oklahoma when she said: “We don’t claim to 
be no better than anybody else, but we dern 
sure are just as good.” 

The fallacy of this great effort to discrimi- 
nate against Oklahomans is obvious. The 
time will come when misguided consumers 
realize the shortsightedness of their cries of 
alarm. By imposing this price-fix penalty 
on the farmers and operators of Oklahoma, 
the FPC would fail utterly to profit the 
northern and eastern consumers, whom they 
say they want to benefit. 

This price-fix would mean that Oklaho- 

ans could not afford to sell their gas in 
interstate commerce because they would get 
nothing for it if they did. They would be 
forced to keep their gas inside the State and 
sell what they could in Oklahoma for Okla- 
homa consumption. This would mean less 
gas at higher cost to eastern consumers. It 
would mean that the interstate pipeline 
companies would handle less volume at less 
profit. The result would be that everybody 
from the farmer who leases his land and the 
operator who drills the well, to the consumer 
who burns the gas, would lose and nobody 
would profit. 

Of course, the FPC will move very slowly in 
putting the shackles of price regulation on 
Oklahoma operators and farm landowners. 
They will slip up on our blind side if we 
let them. But we must not be deceived. 
Unless stopped by the Supreme Court or con- 
gressional legislation, exactly like the Kerr 
bill, this is as sure to come as death and 
taxes. 
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Is It Not a Fact That Secretary of State 
Acheson Contemplates Increasing th, 
Level of German Steel Production From 
11,100,000 Tons to 16,000,000 Tons? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, on Jany. 
ary 26, 1949, soon after ke became Sec. 
retary of State, Mr. Acheson assured 
the American public that the Uniteg 
States is not planning to increase Ryhy 
steel production beyonc the 10,700.00 
tons a year authorized by this country, 
France and Great Britain. : 

It is also a policy of the United States 
Government to prevent the iron curtain 
countries from receiving badly needed 
strategic materials. 

The conference of foreign minis: 
is meeting today in London to discuss 
Germany’s integration into western Ey- 
rope economically, politically, and stra- 
tegically. The Germans have stated they 
would be glad to cooperate with us in 
the integration of Western Germany on 
the condition that they be given grea 
sovereignty in foreign affairs and that 
they be granted the right to increase the 
level of industry from 11,109,000 ton 
(which includes 400,000 tons of ste: 
duced in the French zone) to 16,000,000 
tons. 

The facts are that the Germans have 
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products exported abroad to the areas 
now behind the iron curtain, and fur- 
thermore, they have been and are ship- 
ping approximately 1,000 tons of steel 
daily to Russia. If the German steel 
production is increased to 16,000,000 tons, 
the only market available for German) 
will be Soviet Russia. 

Mr. Speaker, is not Mr. Acheson going 
far afield in contravention of his former 
pledges and commitments on behalf ol 
the United States Government? %\ 
unauthorized activity should not ve per- 
mitted. 


Implications of the Hiss Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11 (legislative d 1y of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an articie 
entitled “Hiss Case Said To Have Aroused 
Irate Demand for Full Spy Story, 
written by Mark Sullivan and published 
in the New York Herald Tribune of May 
10, 1950. 








There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 

Hiss CASE SAID To Have AROUSED IRATE DE- 
"wan FOR FULL Spy SToRY—Marxk SULLIVAN 
cays PUBLIC CRY FOR TRUTH Stirs TURMOIL 
THaT Is HARMING FoREIGN POLIcy 


(By Mark Sullivan) 
An emotion widespread among our people 


ribed by Mr. James Rorty in the New 
oader, He is writing a review of a book 
about the Alger Hiss case called Seeds of 
-eason and is dealing with American con- 
sitions and events during a period of more 
- 15 years preceding and including the 
is brought out in the trial of Hiss. 
Mr. Rorty says, “Instinctively 
ses of the people have grasped the 
* * * Fear and rage are burning 
the American grass roots.” While these 
words are strong, it can be said with com- 
nlete restraint that America is beset by anger 
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e ple have grasped the truth, but 
the central truth, and the grasping of 
that has led to demand for further and com- 
plete light. The Hiss case was of only 
limited scope; it covered the accusation that 


Hiss i delivered copies of secret Govern- 
ment documents to a courier for a Russian 


Communist spy ring, and Hiss was convicted 
ry for having denied that accusa- 

n m what was only alluded to in the 
Hiss case, it was apparent that there was 
more; that there must have been what 
Mr. Rorty calls “the mountainous molehills 
yn up by the Communist underground 
infiltrated * * * Government 











demand for more light, for 
light, is at the bottom of what now 
it Washington. It raises trying ques- 
Part of it is the demand by a com- 





ee of Congress that the President turn 
to it for inspection files assembled as 
result of previous investigations of Gov- 


ernment employees by Government agencies, 
cluding the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
1. This demand was at first strongly re- 
ed by President Truman, but has now 
en in part yielded to. 
This raised a question of fairness and 
tice Government employees who had 
een exonerated by the preceding investiga- 
t It raised a question of public interest, 
ht up by FBI head, J. Edgar Hoover. 
He feared, with obvious good reason, that in- 
ect of the files might lead to leaks, 
h would handicap the work of the Bu- 
by revealing the names of sources of 
rmation which the Bureau had used. 
Ordinarily the plea of Mr. Hoover for keep- 
the files secret would weigh strongly with 
> public. Ordinarily also the early resist- 
ance of President Truman to the demand for 
the f by a Congressional committee would 
public support. Secrecy of docu- 
the executive department has 
tradition generally respected since 
Py ency of George Washington. But 
case is bedeviled by recollection 
attitude of Mr. Truman. More 
n 2 rs ago when a committee of Con- 
sv making an early investigation into 
Hiss case, Mr, Truman jeered at the in- 
has a “red herring.” 
_ ia there is a longer recollection. 
rou it some 13 years, following the cre- 
ta committee of Congress to investi- 
-American activities under the chair- 
f Representative Dies, the picture 
ne of Congress giving hearty sup- 
ich investigation, with jeering at 
the school of thought that created 
Ge atmosphere of Washington dur- 
“oosevelt and Truman administra- 
yhat is now going on is a climax of 
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that long controversy, precipitated by the 
Hiss case. 


UNITED STATES SOLIDARITY QUESTIONED 


The pending investigations, and proposals 
of more, work tragic harm to the conduct of 
our foreign relations. They present to for- 
eign governments a question of whether or 
how completely the Truman administration 
has the confidence of the people and of Con- 
gress. Domestically, they create difficulty 
for Republicans who recognize the imperative 
necessity of bipartisan support of the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. 

Beneath all is the public disquiet which 
causes the investigations and to which the 
investigations respond. In the present phase 
the investigations tend to focus on our policy 
about China during the years in which that 
country was overcome by Communist Rus- 
sia. So great a tragedy as the fall of China 
is not likely to be permitted by the people to 
pass without investigation. Indeed there 
will be investigation by historians for gen- 
erations to come, 





Address by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby at 
Annual Journalism Banquet, University 
of Missouri 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Texans have long been proud of 
the outstanding leadership of Mrs, 
Oveta Culp Hobby. During wartime, 
Mrs. Hobby served her country and the 
cause of freedom well as director of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. In 
peacetime she has served with even 
greater benefits her chosen profession 
of journalism as executive vice presi- 
dent of the Houston Post, 

Well-deserved recognition of Mrs. 
Hobby’s effective crusade for responsible 
journalism came last week when the 
University of Missouri honored her for 
distinguished service to newspapering, 
At the time the award was presented to 
her, Mrs. Hobby presented an address 
outlining her philosophy of newspaper 
service and responsibility. 

Her remarks are inspiring to laymen; 
they should also be challenging to jour- 
nalists of the Nation. I ask unanimous 
consent to include her remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Considering the world as a whole—if I may 
use a phrase which has in it more of hope 
than reality—the profession of journalism 
and the existence of free, courageous news- 
papers have seldom been in a worse position, 
In a large segment of the world, free journal- 
ism has been destroyed by dictatorships; a 
free press still exists in our own country, 
but even here there are certain elements of 
weakness. 

The first is that we take freedom too much 
for granted. In the days of Peter Zenger, 
th words “freedom of the press” were an 
oriflamme and a battle cry; today, to many 
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people, they are merely a cliche in oratory, 
the slogan of a fight won long ago, the dusty 
echo of an old battle. 

But, as we are learning painfully, the fight 
for freedom is never won permanently. Free- 
dom can be destroyed suddenly, by flat; but 
it can also be nibbled away while its de- 
fenders are engaged on some other battle 
front. It can be lost in translation or dis- 
torted in application. 

Freedom of speech, of religion, of associa- 
tion, and of the press are basic to the Amer- 
ican way of life. 


THREAT IS HERE 


Freedom of speech and of association are 
now being threatened, as anyone who reads 
the news must realize. Freedom of religion 
is not yet in crucial danger, but the rising 
tide of Ku Klux Klanism in some Southern 
States, and the bitter social ostracism and 
divisions into social cliques based on re- 
ligious differences found in many northern 
and eastern seaboard cities, prove that there 
are forces within the United States which 
could threaten freedom of religion were they 
ever to gain even a local control. 

Freedom of the press therefore becomes 
doubly important, for without it no other 
freedoms can long exist. This is not just 
a high-sounding generalization; it is some- 
thing that anyone in this audience may need 
to remember in a very personal way. Sup- 
pose, for example, that one of you Missouri 
students is arrested for reckless driving, and 
your home-town paper prints the fact. Your 
family may find it hard to understand that 
the publication of the incident, though em- 
barrassing to you and them, is really proof 
that you have a God-given protection against 
something much worse than embarrassment. 
For so long as no young men can be arrested 
without a newspaper knowing it and pub- 
lishing it, that young man cannot vanish 
without recourse into a dictator’s prisons. 
When the newspapers of Nazi Germany could 
no longer publicize the arrest and disappear- 
ance of private citizens, the people they 
served were no longer either safe or free. 

But freedom of the press is not merely a 
privilege given to newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers for their special enjoyment. It is 
rather a sword of trust with the obligations 
as well as the privileges of usage. And this 
brings me to what I feel is the second element 
of weakness in our press freedom today. We 
do not use that sword often enough. Too 
often we remain silent in the face of obvious 
injustice, when we ought to be crying aloud— 
or at least questioning. 

Take, for example, the case of Doctor Con- 
don. A respected scientist and a public serv- 
ant, he was labeled one of the weakest links 
in our atomic security in a report released 
to the press by J. Parnell Thomas, then chair- 
man of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. Though Doctor Condon repeat- 
edly demanded the right to a public hearing 
and official denial, he was not granted this 
right. The American Press should have de- 
manded the right for him, and continued 
relentlessly to demand it until it was granted. 
But worse, some of us gave, by column count, 
three and four times the amount of space to 
the charges than we later gave to the state- 
ment relating to his innocence, 

There was a time when every citizen was 
adjudged innocent of a crime until legally 
proved guilty in court. This was a precedent 
we inherited from English Common Law. 
Now almost suddenly, in mid-twentieth 
century, this long-established protection of 
the ordinary citizen against possible injus- 
tice is being nullified. When sensational 
charges are made by anyone—not by a grand 
jury, not by a district attorney, but some- 
times by vacant-minded hysterical, or politi- 
cally malicious people—the charges are 
broadcast from coast to coast. And the pube 
lic instinct often is to accept charges as proof. 
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In the case of accusations such as those 
against Doctor Condon, it is the duty of the 
press to demand evidence. If the evidence 
is lacking, it is the further duty of the press 
to make the accused person’s vindication as 
widely known as was the charge against him. 

Sometimes the failure of newspapers to 
do this is an unwitting, rather than a deliber- 
ate, one. A paper may be honorable of in- 

but lack alertness in editing. For ex- 
ample, an accusation is made by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee in time 
morning editions. But the denial 
1ay reach the wire services only in time 
r a late evening edition—thereby cover- 
ng perhaps one-fifth of the readership of- 


r all 


ered the accusation story. Unless an un- 
isually fair-minded and alert news editor 
s on the desk, it is even unlikely that the 
te-edition denial will be picked up and 
carried in the first four editions next day. 

Papers may also be unjust in more subtle 
ways—by the words they include or omit in 

seems tc factual story. Some 
always identify the race of a man in a mur- 
der story—"“Matthew White, Negro, confessed 
to the slaying of two white men”—but never 
mention race if the story is one of honorable 
portent: “Lawrence Keenon, long time pro- 
Industrial High School, has been 
awarded the Carver medal for outstanding 
service to the cause of science.” 

This kind of hidden editorializing may 
sound unimportant. But as in the case of 
the water torture, the steady, incessant drip 
of a word many times has a stronger effect 
than a cataract. 


1 
i 
f 
u 
i 
] 
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Te r at 


PROFESSION 


All of the points about journalistic free- 
com, responsibility, and weakness which I 
have discussed so far are already well known 
to you through your studies. But I have 
diagramed them again in order to under- 
line the point that journalism is a profes- 
sion of many facets, many techniques, many 
greatnesses, and many potential evils. 

I used the word “profession” naturally, 
but I should like to do it again deliberately. 
For journalism is a profession—regardless of 
those who try to make it simply a skill, a 
matter of man-hours and the ability to type. 

Newspapers—with all the world—have 
changed and are changing continuously. The 
old-time reporter of the five-star-final days 
would not feel at home with today’s best- 
known journalists, though you may still 
see him in an occasional moving picture. 
There he still sits, hat on the back of his 
head, cigarette dangling from cynical lips, 
rattling away with two fingers, turning out 
sensational scoops. 

If you would like a nostalgic review of 
that period read Paris Herald, by Al Laney. 
Laugh affectionately at those good old days— 
but don’t expect to find any remnant of 
them left on today’s metropolitan news- 
paper. 

The major newspaper stories of that era 
were accounts of bank robberies, kidnapings, 
homicides. Such stories are still played 
but they no longer are considered 
the top presentation the paper has to offer. 
The newspaperman who had never gone be- 
yond high school could cover any of these 
as well rhaps better—than the intellec- 
tual and highly literate product of today’s 
schools of journalism. 

But a world war—and the thought-pro- 

ing, soul-stretching years of this peace 
which is no peace—have given newspapers 
E ter depth and a broader perspective. 
Today's stories of the new medical center, 
the city-hall probe, the murder trial, are be- 
ing written with a new clarity and vigor. 
And with new brevity. And newspapers in 
Bay City, Tex.; Anniston, Ala.; St. Joseph, 
Mo., are carrying more international news 
than did many metropolitan papers back in 
the 1920 Journalism is maturing. The 


emphasis has shifted from scoop to scope. 


daily- 





Such schools as this one have played their 
important part in the growth of our profes- 
sion. By turning out graduates trained in 
political science, philosophy, music, and art— 
as well as in the art of pyramiding a story— 
the colleges of journalism have taught news- 
paper editors to lift their standards in hiring 
new cubs. 

Since the present and future of Journalism 

re yours as well as ours, let us consider our 
future: First, in terms of style and perform- 
ance; and, second, in terms of thought and 
idea. 

Murders, court trials, explosions, mine dis- 
asters, and the small, heart-touching human- 
interest stories—all these, of course, must 
still be covered. They are day-to-day living. 
But now they are handled more intelligently 
than formerly, written in better prose, freer 
of the hackneyed sentimentalities of the sob 
sister and her time. 

Less and less are we using the “it was 
alleged” and “a spokesman said” type of re- 
porting. More and more the newspaper man 
or woman is expected to be widely read, 
widely trained, and widely thoughtful. He 
is also expected to be a writer—a literate 
writer—able to give a fresh, vivid coverage 
of facts with the greatest possible clarity and 
interest. 

RUNYON VERSUS WEST 


For a perfect contrast between what yes- 
terday was called great and what is today 
our target of achievement, read Damon Run- 
yon’s book, Trials and Other Tribulations. 
Then read Rebecca West’s Meaning of Trea- 
son. Both are newspaper coverage of famous 
court trials. But what a difference. 

Runyon was a superb reporter of his time. 
His fast-paced copy—spiked by an occasional 
tear-jerking paragraph—was the envy of 
newsmen everywhere. But when you reread 
those famous stories of his you find that his 
style is already dated. He was writing jour- 
nalese, not English prose. Today journal- 
ism and literature can be synonymous—or 
should be. 

Rebecca West, in her accounts of the trea- 
son trials in England at the close of World 
War II, has lifted journalism into the realm 
of great prose. The editors of Harper's have 
called her “the world’s best reporter.” 

Of course, not every story you write can 
be a great one. As cubs, you will find your- 
selves coping with what seems a heartless 
load of routine—unless you learn to see and 
appreciate the humanity behind it. The 
church page and the PTA beat seem tame to 
someone with ambitions to be an Anne 
O'Hare McCormick or a Walter Lippmann. 
But the reporter who learns to cover the 
people behind the simple announcements, to 
grasp the idea behind the work they are do- 
ing, will find this training exceedingly val- 
uable when he becomes, perhaps, a political 
interpreter or a Washington correspondent. 
People are still people, and their desires, 
motives, and reactions are much the same, 
even though they may have moved from 
Main Street to Constitution Avenue. 

The newspaper writer must not only be 
well informed, but continually alert to be- 
come even better informed. However stimu- 
lating or inhibiting an editor may be, the 
responsibility for professional growth rests 
primarily with the reporter himself. He must 
continue to learn every day of his life—or 
expect to be left behind by those who have 
gone on learning. 

Fortunately, many outside influences are 
now coming in to help the individual news- 
paperman grow. The Neiman fellowships to 
Harvard, and the Reid Foundation fellow- 
ships for study abroad are sending many men 
back to their newspapers with broadened 
concepts and vastly increased stores of in- 
formation. 

The American Press Institute—another 
fine undertaking—offers seminars—10 days 
to 2 weeks each—on @ery specialized aspect 
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in newspaper production. There js & se 
for managing editors, another for cit 
tors, others for picture editors, sport 
tors, composing-room heads, municir,) ~ 
fairs reporters, music and drama critics ,.; 
so on. It is continuous, drawing int x... 
York from over the Nation a selecteg o- 
of men, 1 from each of 25 to 27 newsnen.. 
over the country. While in New Yor. 
visitors see large metropolitan papers. +.). 
to atomic scientists at Columbia, nian 
United Nations meetings, and do whate.. 
else interests them and the API can arran>s 
Now, with these new skills of ours. ho 
much are we advancing in the realm, 
thought and ideas? i 


Minar 





S edi. 
cipal 









the scientist, the responsibility of the joy. 
nalist to the public is far heavier than th» 
of the average man. Tacitus once said tho: 
in time of revolution the greatest dimey): 
for an honorable man was not so much t 
his duty as to know it. We have clarific 
style, we have trimmed the flowers and flour 
ishes from our prose; but each day it becoy 
harder to clarify our thinking. 

The press in all its expressions is the e 
and ears of the world. The lawyer, thé 
the college student, the mayor of a l 
town—none can go to Germany to trace the 
progress of postwar democracy, non 
stay at United Nations to watch the deve 
ments and achievements. They kno 
what they read in the papers, in news maga. 
zines, or what they hear in brief com 5 
on the radio. 


TELL ALL—TELL TRUE 


This means that the press has a g1 
sponsibility to tell all and tell it true 
will find that is not always easy. 

_ How many of us here have infor 
selves on the facts of today’s world 
And how many of us have analyzed our : 
fons to find the degree to which th , 
let prejudice color facts? The ne 
writer who is uninformed or prejudiced | 
in part at least, responsible for the misin 
mation and prejudice of thousands 
people—sometimes of millions. 

It all boils down to this: Every news; 
writer, however obscure or howe f 
is first of all a public servant. The 1 
paperman who forgets this has betray 
profession as surely as the doctor whor 
his chance to help a patient. 

Second to serving the public, the jour 
ist must serve his own profe: 
to a profession means doing all within 
ability to lift the profession to new he 
of speed, accuracy, truth, and 
Cheap sensationalism may draw r 
the moment, but the highest typs 
nalism helps to develop an increasingly ! 
type of readers for all time. 

Of recent years, there has been a t 
in many fields of expression to try t 
what the public wants and then 
them at all costs, This is always a p! 
move, since none of us singly or co 
know what we want when we have ! 
seen the best possible. It is significant 
in moving pictures, the slavery to 
Called box-office appeal has produced ! 

a large percentage of excellent pictur: 
eager public reaction to pictures 4s a ' 

Newspapers cannot live without 
tion. As a consequence, many form| 
devised to obtain and retain circt 
The formulas may begin with the 
art and run to the “Z” of zither. 1! 
son for such an infinite variety ana ‘ 
times questionable taste is either th 
poor taste or a desperate effort to 
readers. Newspapers, in these time 
creasing production costs, have as th : 
obligation the duty to live—to cont. ue ’ 
exist as voices in the choir of informativ® 
But blended with this obligation is t Lut} 
to lift steadily the level of public t 














a man may not practice until he 


n law 
= passed the State board examinations. 
In teaching, a professor must have a certain 
“ont of training and must have received 


amount 


i college degrees. In medicine, the 
is, set by law and by the profession 
» equally exacting. 
the profession of journalism, each 
urnalist must set his own standards. 
I should like to see us work out a journal- 
form of the Hippocratic oath, such as is 


1 by all doctors. Or perhaps we could 





y 


1 ours the Socratic oath. Socrates, the 
wi an inquiring mind, is surely a 
to whom journalists could look for 


-nesce 
S 


SOCRATIC OATH 
Fach man or woman who goes to work for 


a newspaper might be given a copy of the 
Socratic oath, which could run something 
“«] will strive to write the truth with com- 


acy, With no expression of my own 

nal bi r opinion, in order to give the 

I transcribe the chance to be judged 
s alone. 

rk to improve my own knowledge 

, In order that I may better 

1 the facts presented to me, and 

y transcribe them to the reading 


“IT will keep myself aware that my work 
! to my community, my nation, and 
that I serve all men rather than 

it man’s right to know, rather 

rivate furtherance of my own 

d must always be, the first goal 


or.” 
Electrical Cartels in Postwar Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tl lay, May 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 


ndix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
icle from the New York Times 
10, 1950, discussing a report by a 
om of the Swedish Government on 
f rical cartels in postwar Europe. 
inis report illustrates the heavy price 
paid by Europe due to the business habits 
h underlie the great cartels. These 

] do not flow from the Socialist gov- 
ernments of Europe. Indeed, they lead 
to the development and strengthening 
of such governments. This fact is but 





| u rstood by the American busi- 
hess community. 
_ The being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


DEN UNCOVERS ELECTRICAL CARTEL—WORLD 
E ALLOTS MaRKETS, FIxEs PRICES FOR 
\BLE—"“WELFARE” Is a DISGUISE 

GENEva, May 8.--The first authentic infor- 
“uch about postwar cartel agreements in 
has been published by the Swedish 
ment after an investigation that oc- 


. IF early 2 years’ time of a 10-man com- 
a 3 Of this committee’s report, entitled 
oo ( icity and Competitive Position of 
; ish Electrical Industry,” have just 


ere. The chairman of the group is 
ACVI—App., 223 
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Prof. Ingvar Svennilson. The committee 
consisted of representatives of industry and 
labor and experts appointed by the Govern- 
ment. 

In meters, cables, and copper and copper 
wire, all vital components of the entire range 
of end products of the electrical industry, 
the investigation revealed the revival of in- 
ternational cartel arrangements to restrict 
competition. This happened as early as 1946, 
when Europe was laboring through a period 
of great shortage of nearly all electrical 
products, 

The report throws more light than a dozen 
speeches on the real price Europe pays for 
the system of national protected markets in 
which combinations to curtail competition 
are tolerated and, indeed, almost inevitable. 
The progress of the investigation itself 
brought to light such unpalatable facts about 
the control of the industry that some of the 
agreements—not the international ones— 
have already been canceled. 


WELFARE STATE NEW DISGUISE 


The postwar cartel builders have learned 
to dress up their agreements to make them 
look like part of the welfare state. The 
agreement on copper products (without 
which the motor and generator factories 
could not operate) states that “The parties 
shall try to attain a high and stable level of 
employment and a satisfactory standard of 
living for everybody employed in the non- 
ferrous-metals industry and to give every 
part of the industry unrestricted access on 
the same conditions to world trade in these 
products.” 

These phrases are precisely those used to 
state the aims of the International Trade Or- 
ganization and appear to have been culled 
from the original Atlantic Charter. 

To this high-sounding agreement belong 
$ Belgian companies, 1 French national car- 
tel grouping 50 companies, an organization 
of 10 British companies representing 85 per- 
cent of British nonferrous metals output, 
2 British export companies controlling 100 
percent of British exports, a group of 3 Swiss 
companies, and the leading Swedish com- 
pany. No German companies belonged in 
1946, but some may have joined since. 

The method of giving everybody unre- 
stricted access to world markets is to divide 
such markets into two sections—the home 
market of cartel members and markets that 
have no members in the group. 

PRICE CONTROL IS RIGID 

In the markets of members no other mem- 
ber may sell below that member’s price—the 
member being itself a cartel that sets na- 
tional prices or has them set by government 
machinery, which it usually controls. In 
other markets no member may sell below an 
agreed price list kept up-to-date by a perma- 
nent secretary. 

The committee found that agreements on 
similar lines had existed since before World 
War II on cables and electric meters. These 
both had German membership. The evi- 
dence collected in Sweden indicates that they 
were originally formed when electrical in- 
dutries in Sweden were threatened with ruin 
by persistent German dumping. These 
agreements have persisted, sometimes purely 
informally, despite the break-up of the pre- 
war world cartel agreement covering finished 
products of the electrical industry. 

The committee unanimously found that 
participation in these arrangements by 
Swedish companies was contrary to the 
Swedish public interest. 

The agreements now in force affect com- 
ponents, not finished products, bought by 
consumers, and they require a minimum of 
enforcement or of formal written agreements 
or records. 
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Comments by Hon. Kenneth S. Wherry, 
of Nebraska, on Statements by the 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp my radio 
address of May 9, 1950, commenting on 
statements made by President Truman 
during his present western tour. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Thanks, fellow Americans. 

This transcription is being made for radio 
broadcasting from the radio studio of the 
United States Senate. 

My duties in Congress, in these fateful 
times, prevent an extended tour of the 
country. But, as Republican floor leader of 
the Senate, it is my responsibility to report 
on public affairs, from time to time, to the 
people of Nebraska and the Nation. It is 
for that reason I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to speak to you by radio. 

It is vitally important that the people are 
given the facts if they are to make the right 
decisions. 

President Truman is on the rainbow trail 
again, promising everything to everybody. 
When he was on a similar campaign in 1948, 
some of our highly placed Republican leaders 
assumed that the people were fully informed 
and that it was unnecessary to refute mis- 
leading statements made by Mr. Truman. 

But this time, 1950, it is going to be dif- 
ferent, and every time the President, in his 
role as leader of a political party, divided 
though it is, makes misstatements we shall 
answer him 

We shall go further: expose the dangerous 
road to ruin down which he is leading the 
Nation, and submit our constructive pro- 
gram for getting the United States onto the 
road to solid prosperity, and to fulfill our 
obligations in the troubled world. 

As we Americans cross the threshold, into 
the crucial congressional and State elec- 
tions of 1950, may I implore you, all patri- 
Otic Americans, to weigh carefully the evi- 
dence, for freedom is everybody's business. 

As a nation, we are today in great danger 
of losing our liberties; our freedom of choice. 

Our republican form of government has 
accomplished more for our country, in its 
short span, than all other systems of gov- 
ernment combined have produced for their 
people over 2,000 years. 

But, if our country is to survive as a 
republic, there must be a Nation-wide re- 
vival of the spirit of "76. 

Fellow-Americans, from the firing line in 
Washington, I tell you it is Just that serious. 

Our national economy is resting on arti- 
ficial props, huge Government spending, 
goods produced in this country to arm and 
support half the world, and shois in the arm, 
from time to time, such as the $3,000,000, 
in refunds to veterans on their insurance 
policies, overcharges against veterans be- 
cause of faulty actuarial tables prepared by 


he administration at Wash n. 











TRUMAN IS CONFUSED 
President Truman recently sought to be- 
little the rise of communism within the 
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United States, when every observing citi- 
zen in the land knows that Communists, 
and their fellow-travelers, are boring into 
every segment of our population, a larger 
percentage than that which took over the 
Government of Russia. 

Before President Truman started on his 
present political tour, he told the country 
that the international situation is better 
today than it was in 1946. 

At the same time, through the national 
defense establishment, he was asking, and 
still is asking for a $350,000,000 increase in 
appropriations for national defense. 

General Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs cf Staff, cited the Communists’ con- 
quest of China, th® fall of Hainan, the crisis 


in Formosa, armed conflict in Indo-China, 
the shooting down of an unarmed American 
plane by Soviet fighters, Yugoslavia’s de- 


mands that western powers withdraw from 
Trieste, cur break in diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria, and friction in Hungary. 

“Frankly,” General Bradley said, “it gives 
us little cause for comfort, and little excuse 
for delay.” 





V 


Then, President Truman on his present 
vote-luring tour of the west, performed one 
of his all-too-familiar zig-zags, and is re- 


ported to have told one of his whistle-stop 
audiences, that the next few months may 
determine whether there is to be a war. 

Fellow-Americans, we are worried enough 
about the cold war, without having the 
President confuse the situation. 

But is it any wonder that the President is 
confused on domestic and foreign matters, 
when he harbors in the offices of government 
s0 Many pro-Communists, and other alien- 
minded radicals, who do not have faith in 
our republican way of life, and concoct a 
steady stream of proposals for spendthrift 
socialism? 

Since entering the White House, Presi- 
dent Truman apparently has forgotten, or 
just brushed aside, the ingredients for a 
strong agriculture and a strong United 
States—spiritually, economically, and finan- 
cially. 

NEBRASKA REJECTS SOCIALISM 

We Nebraskans hope that during his 
journey across our beloved State, he ab- 
sorbed some of the sound thinking that has 
made Nebraska a great State; sound think- 
ing that is incompatible with his specious 
proposals. 

In Nebraska, he found a frugal people 
pioneering to greater heights, a State that 
has no bonded debt, no general sales tax, 
and no State income tax. 

Like other States, Nebraska welcomed the 
President of the United States, although we 
reject his program for strait-jacket socialism, 
with an all-powerful government at Washing- 
ton. His program does not square with the 
faith of the people in the dignity of the 
individual and his inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The President, in his campaigning across 
the country, partly at the expense of the tax- 
payers, professes wholehearted support of 
liberty and freedom. But his official acts 
speak louder than his words. 

The President has presented officially to 
the Congress proposals for Government con- 
trol of industry, agriculture, and labor; con- 
trol of prices, wages, and materials. 

He wants to socialize medicine, have Gov- 
ernment “snoopers” invade the confidential 
relationship between doctor and patient. 

And, on the eve of his departure from 
Washington, despite all of the protests 
against socialism, the President sent to the 
Congress a special message to establish a 
beachhead for Government control of small 
and independent business firms, all in the 
name of freedom and liberty. 


ERANNAN PLAN IS MONSTROSITY 


At Galesburg, Ill., the President fittingly 
recalled the Lincoln-Douglas debates, and 


then moved on to Lincoln, Nebr., named after 
the Great Emancipator, where he advocated 
the stupid Brannan farm plan, which car- 
ries fines and jail sentences for farmers 
who refuse to goose-step upon command of 
Washington bureaucrats. 

Under the Brannan plan, which the Presi- 
dent now unblushingly champions, pro- 
ducers of perishable commodities would be- 
come wards of Government. The Govern- 
ment would manage their farms, and tell 
them what to plant and how much, with an 
eye to price-wrecking surpluses. 

The Government, dependent upon the will 
of Congress for appropriations from year to 
year, theoretically would give to each pro- 
ducer a production payment. 

Now, the production payment is nothing 
more or less than wages, wages to make up 
for the farmer the difference between the 
market price for his commedities, and what 
the Secretary of Agriculture may in his wis- 
dom decide is a fair income for doing the 
werk. 

And, all taxpayers, including the farmers, 
would pick up the check. 

Of all the fantastic proposals, the Brannan 
plan takes first prize. Obviously, the Presi- 
dent is trying to please CIO bosses and 
Americans for Democratic Action, with dirt- 
cheap prices for food and win the farmers’ 
votes with a pap-knows-best proposal that 
they stand in line with tin cups in their 
hands, 

Problems that confront the farmers are 
national problems, for unless the farmers 
are prosperous there can be no national pros- 
perity. 

Even leaders of the President’s own party 
in Congress have spurned the Brannan plan, 
because it is an economic monstrosity. 

While the President is out peddling the 
Brannan plan in political speeches, responsi- 
ble leaders of both major parties in Congress, 
including a former Democratic Secretary of 
Agriculture, are trying to work out a states- 
manlike approach to the farm problem. We 
need a farm program that will give the 
farmers a fair return for their products at 
the market places. 

A sound farm price-support program, 
aided by full crop utilization, and by devel- 
opment of new markets at home and abroad, 
is more in keeping with the American tradi- 
tion than the give-away proposals of the 
Brannan plan, which can result only in the 
total destruction of the normal markets for 
the farmers’ produce, 


TARIFF CUTS ARE RUINOUS 


By his tariff and other international pol- 
icies the President is digging the grave of 
ruin for American agriculture, labor, and in- 
dustry. 

He is pursuing the unsound theory that 
by abolishing tariff protections for American 
industry, labor, and agriculture, the United 
States will maintain prosperity. 

The truth is, his tariff-slashing policy is 
leading the United States down to the world 
level of low prices, low wages, low standards 
of living, and jobless millions. 

Against American products foreign coun- 
tries now have their highest barriers in his- 
tory.’ Of course, even though their produc- 
tivity is on the average 20 percent above pre- 
war level, they continue to ask for more and 
more gifts from the producers and taxpayers 
of America. 

In the United States, tariff barriers are 
at the lowest level in all history, with an 
average rate of duty of 5.7 percent and 60 
percent of all imports coming in free of duty. 

In the first 2 months of 1949, we exported 
agricultural products valued at $172,000,000 
more than we imported. In the first 2 
months of 1950, we imported $116,000,000 
worth of agricultural products more than 
we exported, and the Truman administration 
is now preparing for another tariff-cutting 
spree next fall, 
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If the present trend continues, the €Xces 
of imports of agricultural products Over ex. 
ports will reach $1,000,000,000 by the eng o: 
1950, and millions of men and women wij 
find their jobs have been exported. 

At Casper, Wyo., the President dug up the 
Teapot Dome scandal of 30 years ago, pa 
failed to say that it was a Republican Presi. 
dent who brought that case to justice with 
convictions for the guilty. : 

This is strange talk from a President who 
tried to suppress the Alger Hiss case wit) 
claims it was a “red herring”; strange talx 
from a President, whose lieutenants in the 
Senate sidetracked a resolution to haye a 
thorough investigation of interstate gambler; 
and racketeers, such as the old-time Pencer. 
gast gang of Kansas City; strange talk trom 
a President who refuses to cooperate whole. 
heartedly in ridding the Government of P 
Comunists out to destroy our country, 


SPENDTHRIFT £OCIALISM IS COSTLY 


President Truman is telling the people at 
the whistle stops that it is too bad the cost 
of Government is so high, but past wars ang 
the cold war are chiefly to blame. 

Listen to the Official figures. They come 
from the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN, a Democrat, is 
chairman of the committee. Now, the truth 
is, the report shows that $6,000,000,009 of the 
nine billion increase in the cost of Govern. 
ment in the last 2 years, is due to domestic 
civilian spending—not national defense or 
aid to foreign countries. 

Senator MCCLELLAN’s committee says, in 
Senate Document 150, that 15 new programs 
and expanded governmental services officially 
recommended by President Truman to Con- 
gress, would cost $7,000,000,000 the first year 
and twenty-five billion annually within 5 
years. 

And, the truth is, under President Tru- 
man’s leadership, we are losing the cold war 
with Russia, and head‘ng for strait-jacket 
socialism and national bankruptcy. 

This time, next November, we Republicans 
are going to see to it that the people have 
a clear-cut choice between candidates who 
believe in Truman spendthrift socialism, and 
our candidates, who support the American 
way by which America became great and 
strong, for only such an America can stand 
against communism like the Rock of Ages. 
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The President’s Western Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted In 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Concord Daily Monitor of Fr:- 
day, May 5, entitled, “The ‘Non-Political 
Tour” on which the President recently 
entrained at the taxpayers’ expense. I 
assume, of course, that he will refrain 
from discussing directly or indirectly 
any subject relating to politics. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor?, 
as follows: 

THE NONPOLITICAL TOUR 

The last time the President took to the 
stump he was trying to save his own po- 
litical life, for he was the principal candidate. 
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Executive. The office glamorizes any man, 
for a period of time, but in the end the 
men who occupy the office get found out for 
what they are. The finding-out process will 
continue during the current presidential 
tour, 





Double Standard in Administration 
Harasses Private Parties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been stated that Reorganization Plan 
No. 12 is a back-door effort to amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act. That is utter non- 
sense. Reorganization Plan No. 12 is 
no more and no less than an effort to 
correct an experiment in administration 
that failed—failed dismally. It is the 
very type of structural debacle in Gov- 
ernment that the Reorganization Act is 
best adapted and aimed to remedy. 

Here we have only one thing: the 
question of the proper and efficient or- 
ganization of an administrative agency 
of the Government. The particular 
agency involved happens to have the 
task of enforcing the national policy 
on matters of a dynamic character. But 
the question is still the same: the proper 
structure of an administrative agency. 
Should this question be considered as a 
side issue in the heat of debate? Or 
should it be considered away from the 
vigorous contests over high policy? It 
seems to me the latter is the only choice 
of a rational man desirous of reaching 
a wise and reasoned solution. And cer- 
tainly it it most appropriate that this 
should be done under the provisions of 
the Reorganization Act. That was the 
very intent of that act. 

The matter we have before us today 
might be called the experiment of the 
governmental agency with two steering- 
wheels. The experiment, you will re- 
call, began 3 years ago when the Eightieth 
Congress set up the general counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board as 
a completely independent officer—inde- 
pendent of the Board and independent 
of the entire executive branch of the 
Government. He was given final au- 
thority over the investigation of charges 
of unfair labor practices, the issuance of 
complaints based upon such charges, and 
the prosecution of the complaints. He 
was authorized, also, to supervise all at- 
torneys employed by the Board except 
trial examiners and the legal assistants 
of the Board members themselves. He 
also was given supervision over the offi- 
cers and employees in the regional offices 
of the agency. These powers, which 
never before had been exercised in the 
administrative agencies of our Govern- 
ment by anything less than a board of 
three or more commissioners, were all 
concentrated in a single man—with no 
provision for review except when he 
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acted affirmatively. As the present gen- 
eral counsel himself has said, he was 
vested with powers that are broad and 
absolute and his authority final to an 
outstanding degree seldom accorded a 
single officer in a peacetime agency. 

The Board, however, enlarged from 
three to five members in order to expe- 
dite decisions. The Board members 
could make its decisions, however, only 
after the general counsel had decided to 
give them something to decide. And the 
Board members could get their decisions 
enforced only through the office of the 
general counsel. 

This experiment in dual control was 
launched in the atmosphere of heat and 
horse trading that seems always to ap- 
pear whenever the emotion-packed issue 
of the regulation of labor-management 
relations comes up. 

Two years later the Senate specifical- 
ly rejected the experiment as a failure. 
One of the two distinguished lawmakers 
who gave the Taft-Hartley Act its name 
was at the forefront in urging the re- 
jection of this experiment. Yes, Sena- 
tor Tart himself proposed, and the Sen- 
ate approved, the abolition of the inde- 
pendent office of the general counsel. 

In the House, you will recall, the mat- 
ter became entangled in the contest 
over the whole labor policy, and, despite 
a powerful recommendation by the 
House committee that the experiment of 
a two-headed agency be rejected, this 
lame-duck experiment was permitted to 
continue solely by inaction. It was pre- 
served by being lost in the consideration 
of larger issues of the national labor pol- 
icy. This is the very same mistake that 
certain opponents of plan No. 12 are ask- 
ing us to repeat by postponing this mat- 
ter of efficiency in governmental organ- 
ization for a time when we may again 
be considering the national labor policy. 

Now, the President has reported that 
the experiment is a failure, and by the 
completely legal and appropriate use of 
the Reorganization Act has offered the 
Members of Congress an opportunity to 
consider the matter solely on its merits— 
divorced completely from the heat and 
fireworks of debate over substantive 
policy. 

Oddly enough, it was the general coun- 
sel of the National Labor Relations Board 
himself who first publicly predicted that 
the establishment of the Board as a two- 
headed agency “could lead to fantastic 
results.” As long ago as September 1947 
he told the American Bar Association: 

There are bare spots in the picture and 
there are spots where a protracted division 
of opinion between the Board and the - 
eral counsel could lead to fantastic results. 
Particularly is this true in matters pertaining 
to the jurisdictional features of the law. The 
Board on appeals in representation cases may 
find jurisdiction and entertain a petition. 
On the same facts the general counsel may 
refuse to issue a complaint for what he con- 
ceives to be lack of jurisdiction. In neither 
decision will a direct appeal lie. It is 
absurd situation but it cam happen in the 
present state of the law. 


The general counsel deserves a high 
mark as a prophet in this case. The 
fantastic results and the absurd situa- 
tion he foresaw came to pass very soon. 
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They came to pass in spite of the long 
and earnest efiorts of the Board and the 
general counsel to make the experiment 
work. 

So far, just as the general counsel fore- 
cast, most of the conflict and confusion 
has centered around the question of the 
extent to which the agency should assert 
its constitutional jurisdiction over small 
businesses. The general counsel, as you 
know, has taken the position that the 
agency’s powers should be exercised over 
any and all enterprises, however small, 
that have any affect upon interstate 
commerce. He has sought to exercise 
jurisdiction over such local businesses as 
corner grocery stores, neighborhood 
drug stores, bars, and restaurants. The 
Board, on the other hand, has declined 
to take jurisdiction over these small 
businesses mainly on the ground that 
they are essentially local and that the 
Federal Government should not inter- 
fere. 

But the general counsel has refused 
to accept the Board’s decision in the 
matter. In fact, he has taken the posi- 
tion that the Board has no power to 
reject any case that he may present 
to it. 

In a case involving four neighborhood 
drug stores out in Oregon he proceeded to 
issue a complaint based upon charges of 
unfair labor practices after the Board 
had declined jurisdiction over the very 
same employer in a representation case. 
In spite of the fact that it was certain 
the case would be dismissed, this was 
fully within his authority as indepen- 
dent general counsel. The same thing 
has happened in other cases. 

In short, what we have here is a pic- 
ture of a Federal office so constructed 
that it can put private parties and Gov- 
ernment officials to the expense of pre- 
paring cases, conducting hearings, and 
engaging in lawsuits when everyone— 
including the general counsel—has full 
knowledge that the entire matter will be 
dismissed by the Board on appeal. This 
indeed is a spectacle. Parties being con- 
fronted by a two-headed agency of the 
Federal Government which has two dif- 
ferent policies applicable to the very 
same case—to the utter confusion and 
waste of Government and private funds. 

Whatever may be the ethics of the case 
from the standpoint of a zealous Gov- 
ernment official, such a fantastic double 
standard can result in nothing but con- 
fusion for private citizens endeavoring to 
abide by the law. Employer and em- 
ployee alike are left in a state of com- 
plete uncertainty. Instead of minimiz- 
ing industrial strife, such confusion can 
only multiply it. 

This chaos can be eliminated only by 
recognizing that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is simply a regulatory com- 
mission engaged in carrying out a single 
national policy, whatever that policy 
may be. Reorganization Plan No. 12 
merely makes the National Labor Fela- 
tions Board exactly like its sister regula- 
tory commissions—an agency with a sin- 
gle head. The head will be the five- 
member Board. That is all there is to 
the plan. 


Reorganization Plan No. 12 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the guise of remedying a complaint that 
the National Labor Relations Board com- 
bined the functions of grand jury, prose- 
cutor, judge, and jury, vitally important 
administrative and policy-making func- 
tions were taken away from the Board 
members and concentrated in the hands 
of a single officer, the general counsel. 
This transfer of functions was one of 
the many ill-advised features of the 
Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947—the Taft-Hartley law. 

Let me now call your attention to one 
incident which is part of the background 
of the passage of that law. We all know 
that in 1947 there was a rash of legisla- 
tive proposals for revising the Wagner 
Act or writing a new labor law. Early 
in 1947, before the enactment of the 
Taft-Hartley law, there was pending in 
the Senate of the United States a bill 
known as S. 360, introduced by then 
Senator Ball, of Minnesota. At the in- 
vitation of another Senator, a distin- 
guished attorney, with years of familiar 
experience with labor law, expressed his 
views in writing concerning the merits 
and demerits of the Ball bill. One of the 
proposals in that bill was for the sepa- 
ration of the functions of the NLRB, and 
the assignment of the prosecuting func- 
tions to the Department of Justice. I 
shall read briefly from the comments 
made at that time by that lawyer con- 
cerning this proposal. He said: 

The provisions for dividing the functions 
of the Board between the Department of 
Justice and the present Board savors of the 
wisdom (?) of Solomon in dividing the child. 
It simply will not work. The administra- 
tion of labor relations at the source involves 
much more than the trial and determination 
of adjudications. More than 90 percent of 
the matters which might develop into litiga- 
tions are disposed of administratively in the 
regional offices. These dispositions must be 
coordinated to the same general policy that 
influences the final determination of the 
litigated cases. This proposed division 
would only create additional confusion with 
policy emanating from two independent and 
uncoordinated sources. (Senate hearings 
1949, p. 1130.) 


The author of these words is Mr. 
Robert N. Denham, the present general 
counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board. Mr. Denham was a very ac- 
curate prophet. His words have been 
borne out. They have been proved. 
The separation of functions, with broad 
investigative, prosecutory, administra- 
tive, and policy making functions in the 
independent office of the general coun- 
sel, ‘simply will not work.” It has not 
worked. Two and a half years of con- 
scientious effort on the part of the Board 
members and the general counsel to 
work together smoothly and coopera- 
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tively, as a team, has demonstrated this 
beyond any possible question. 

Mr. Denham also warned, in 1947 that 
is, that the administration of Labo; 
Relations at the source involves much 
more than the trial and determination 
of adjudications. Of course this is trye 
It is true because the essence of the ad. 
ministrative agency approach to regula. 
tion in the public interest is flexibility 
Flexibility in marking out and laying 
down policy within the framework of 
the regulating statute. That is why jt 
involves much more than merely prose. 
cution and adjudication. The adminis. 
tration of the National labor policy yn. 
der the Taft-Hartley Act involves in. 
numerable policy determinations, It 
involves determinations as to when to 
proceed and when not to proceed to com. 
plaint and injunction; it involves deter. 
minations as to whether the public policy 
will be better served by inviting compro- 
mise or by insisting on rigorous prosecu- 
tion; it involves determination of where 
to draw the line between industries that 
ought to be brought into conformance 
with Federal policy and industries whose 
total impact on the national economy 
is too small to warrant Federal inter- 
ference. All this and more is involved, 
All this is policy determination and un- 
der the present setup much of this policy 
determination is in the hands of the 
general counsel; some of it is in the hands 
of the five-member Board; and as to 
some of it, the two agencies are in irrec- 
oncilable confiict and nobody knows 
where it is. 

Mr. Denham also observed, in 1947, 
that “more than 90 percent of the mat- 
ters which might develop into litigations 
are disposed of administratively in the 
regional offices,” and that these dispo- 
sitions ‘“must be coordinated to the same 
general policy that influences the final 
determination of the litigated cases.” 
In other words, the work of the field 
staffs should be consistent with and gov- 
erned by the policy of the agency that 
makes the final decisions in litigated 
cases—that is, of course, the Board itself. 
The experience under the present sepa- 
ration of functions justifies Mr. Den- 
ham’s early fears. The field and legal 
staffs of the agency are required to serve 
two masters, who frequently disagree. 
It is impossible for them to know which 
master to follow. 

Mr. Denham stated—still in 1947— 
that the proposed division “would only 
create additional confusion, with policy 
emanating from two independent and 
uncoordinated sources.” 

The confusion foreseen by Mr. Den- 
ham with respect to the transfer of 
Board functions to the Department of 
Justice it has been his misfortune to 
experience with respect to the transfer 
of those functions to himself as general 
counsel. : 

Despite Mr. Denham’s warning in 1937, 
the Taft-Hartley law provided for a divi- 
sion of the functions of the NLRB—Wwith 
the general counsel as its alter €20. 
That officer now enjoys all the power 
of a grand jury—sole, unreviewable dis- 
cretion as to whether a complaint should 








issue; all the power of a prosecutor— 
unsupervised power to prosecute cases 
and to apply for injunctions; and heavy 
~jministrative responsibilities, including 
eypervision of the field and legal staffs of 
the agency. 

The separation of powers has not only 
placed a disproportionate amount of au- 
thority in one individual but it has sub- 
jected the entire agency to demoralizing 
friction and conflict, resulting in dual 
and confused policy making, inefficiency, 
and uncertainty in the minds of parties 
to Board proceedings. 

The hearings before congressional 
committees last year, as well as this year 
in connection with Reorganization Plan 
No. 12, have conclusively demonstrated 
that the public interest and a decent re- 

ard for good management require an 
immediate end to this monstrous organi- 
zational freak. Let me briefly repeat 
some of the outstanding reasons why the 
costly experiment in dual administra- 
tion should be terminated: 

First. The advantages of group respon- 
sibility are lost by assigning tremendous 
authority to a single individual. I quote 
from the task force report of the Hoover 
Commission: 

A distinctive attribute of Commission ac- 

t it requires concurrence by a 

jority of members of equal standing after 
full discussion and deliberation. * * * 
A single official can consult his staff but does 
not have to convince others to make his 
iclusions prevail. The member 

the Commission must expose his opin- 
ions and judgments to the critical scrutiny 
in his fellow members and must persuade 

m to his point of view. * * * De- 
liberation has certainly reduced the likeli- 
hood of capricious decision, and promoted 
objectivity (task force report, p. 21). 


Inevitably a five-man Board is a bet- 
ter guaranty of fair treatment than any 
one man can possibly be. 

Second. The general counsel, under 
this act combines the function of prose- 
cution with that of rule making, which 
properly belongs to the five-member 
sjoard. As was pointed out in the task 








Only in part are his present duties genu- 
y pr ution, Some parts are adminis- 
trative, and some parts are a species of rule 
r policy making. It may be that the ad- 
ministrative and policy-making functions 
ould be subordinated more clearly to the 


Board ntrol while still maintaining an 
uat paration of the truly prosecuting 
activities (Senate hearings, p. 6). 

Third. Dual policy making by the gen- 
eral counsel may result in the substitu- 
ton of district court judgment for the 
Board's judgment in injunction cases. 


The statute empowers the general coun- 
it k court injunctions. If he seeks 
and obtains an injunction, the result will 
tha listrict court will have passed 
upon the legal theory of his complaint be- 
re Board has had an opportunity to 
ier or not the complaint spells 
or untair labor practice. Where the 
Board i lf seeks an injunction there is 
n icv danger that the entire pro- 
ill ultimately prove abortive be- 
Board rejects the theory un- 
the prosecution, 
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Fourth. The general counsel has super- 
vision over the field staff although that 
staff performs work which may be wholly 
under the control of the five-member 
Board. This tends to separate and iso- 
late the staff from the Board which is 
responsible for a large part of its per- 
formance. 

Fifth. As a result of the separation of 
functions as spelled out in this act, the 
general counsel’s authority impinges even 
on election cases which are supposed to 
be exclusively under the Board’s control. 
His failure to issue a complaint may ren- 
der a Board certification meaningless; 
his decision whether or not to issue a 
complaint may determine the outcome of 
an election held during a strike. 

Sixth. The dispute which has arisen 
between the Board and the general coun- 
sel over the power of the Board to refuse 
to take cases involving small employers 
has entailed endless confusion. Senator 
Tart made this the principal basis of his 
recommendation last June for the aboli- 
tion of the separate office of general 
counsel. 

Seventh. The general counsel occupies 
both the position of a litigant before the 
Board and the position of the Board’s at- 
torney when the Board seeks to enforce 
its orders in the Courts of Appeals. Sev- 
eral times the general counsel has asked 
the Board to relieve his staff of the re- 
sponsibility of enforcing Board decisions 
with which he disagreed. In one case he 
has threatened to file a brief in court dis- 
agreeing with the Board’s position. Yet, 
under the statute, all the agency’s law- 
yers are under the supervision of the gen- 
eral counsel. 

Eighth. The testimony and statistics 
introduced in evidence before the Senate 
Committee show that the present dual 
structure results in more litigation than 
formerly. A great proportion of all cases 
of the agency are, always, disposed of 
informally in the field. But the propor- 
tion of such cases that now have to go 
to formal hearing has risen. This is true 
not only of cases involving new kinds of 
unfair labor practices created by the 
present law, but even of cases involving 
unfair labor practices which were the 
same under the old law. This can only 
mean that the general counsel and the 
regional staffs are unable to carry Board 
policy to the parties at the initial stages 
of disputes, so as to keep, down the num- 
ber of cases that have to go to formal 
stages. 

Ninth. No necessity whatever has been 
shown for this unusual type of bifurca- 
tion. The needs of due process and fair- 
ness are adequately taken care of by the 
Administrative Procedure Act, which ap- 
plies to all administrative agencies and 
which provides for an efficient, yet fair 
internal separation of functions. The 
NLRB was in full compliance with the 
Administrative Procedure Act ever since 
it became law. In fact some of the APA 
provisions are said to have been modeled 
on NLRB procedures. No reason has 
ever been shown why the NLRB should 
be saddled with a frustrating and in- 
efficient organization, in contrast with 
all other similar agencies. 
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Tenth. The separation of functions 
now in effect at the NLRB is unique and 
threatens the organizational integrity of 
all administrative agencies in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. As was 
cogently stated in the task force report: 

The existence of such an office independent 
both of the Federal department structure 
and of the Board marks a departure from 
previous administrative practice. If per- 
mitted to set a pattern for future Govern- 
ment organization it may lead to a diffusion 
of responsibility. (Senate hearings, p. 6.) 


It is time to return to a rational organ- 
izational structure, with clear lines of 
authority. The present split-personality 
of the Labor Board is wasteful and in- 
efficient. The Board can amply safe- 
guard public and private rights through 
an internal structure which isolates the 
purely prosecuting function from that of 
adjudication. All other regulatory com- 
missions in the executive branch of the 
Government do this successfully. No 
reason exists for an exception here. Re- 
organizetion Plan No. 12 should be 
adopted. This House should place itself 
emphatically upon record as favoring 
restoration of the Labor Board’s func- 
tions and abolition of the separate office 
of general counsel through a vote of 
strong disapproval of House Resolution 
516. 





Ur*cd Jewish Appeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Rec- 
ORD an editorial entitled, “United Jewish 
Appeal,” which appeared in the New 
Hampshire Morning Union of May 9, 
1950. This editorial presents a real 
understanding of the problems in Israel 
which the United Jewish Appeal is or- 
ganized to help solve. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 

The state of Israel owes much indeed 
to the generous understanding here in 
America of the new decomcracy’s problems 
Israel itself is prompt to acknowledge that 
obligation with heartfelt thanks. 

Miracles have been performed. But the 
age of the need of more miracles has not 
passed. Great tasks have been performed. 
Greater tasks remain essential. 

It is in that realization that the Man- 
chester Jewish community, other Jewish 
communities throughout this State, and in 
the Nation, are now emphasizing the tre- 
mendous reasons for giving, with the same 
fervor and generosity marked in the past, 
to the 1950 United Jewish Appeal. Last 
evening here in Manchester marked the ini- 
tial gifts dinner, Now comes the campaig! 


itself 


BRAIOLIIOA RI 


or 


’ 
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As in former years, again now! The local 
quota will be used not only in behalf of 
performing more miracles in Israel, but also 
for United States countrywide and local 
requirements. As an example of home bene- 
fits, advantage will occur to the Manchester 
Jewish Community Center. 

In Israel, the contribution of American 
Jews and their Christian friends will com- 
plete immigration tasks, will further reha- 
bilitation requirements, and will make new 
construction possible. 

Eighty thousand new immigrants in Is- 
rael are still living in tents. One hundred 
new settlements must be established. Five 
hundred thousand Jews in various parts of 
Europe require help if they are to live. 
Twenty-five thousand Jews are awaiting a 
new life in America. Hence—for these good 
causes and many more—the 1950 United 
Jewish Appeal. 

This is not alone the problem of the 
Jews—or for the Jews. It also is the prob- 
lem of all humanity, a truth recognized in 
the cooperation that the appeal is receiv- 
ing from leaders of other lands. Governor 
Adams, for example, is proud to act as a 
member of the National Christian Commit- 
tee associated with the appeal. In Man- 
chester, John P. Carleton has been glad to 
give of his energies and time. 

So it is throughout the country, among 
Jews and all other peoples of God, in the 
recognition that the moral and material 
assistance given during the appeal is an 
investment in the ideals of peace and free- 
dom. 

Directors of the appeal are stating the 
case in all essential detail. The verdict 
now rests with the people. Again they will 
make it possible for more miracles to be 
performed. By their good deeds Americans 
all will continue to be known, esteemed, and 
beloved, 





Is Not Secretary of State Acheson Exceed- 
ing His Authority and Presently Acting 
Contrary to His Former Assurances and 
Policies? 


—_—_—_— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that the reports in various newspapers, 
and in particular, the May 10, 195), edi- 
torial in the Chicago Sun-Times, about 
the actions of our Secretary of State, 
Mr. Acheson, are not going to form the 
basis for a change in our basic foreign 
policy. 

For instance, Mr. Speaker, within a 
few hours after he arrived by air in Paris 
yesterday, reports indicate that he 
quickly agreed with French Foreign 
Minister Schuman on aid to Indochina, 
Secretary of State Acheson and Minister 
Schuman specifically agreed to send 
Indochina military as well as economic 
aid—most of it being military aid. All 
of this assistance will go to Viet Nam, an 
independent state in the French Union, 
which is presently being torn by real con- 
fiict on the part of a revolutionary named 
Hic Chi Minh, The latter has fought for 


40 years against French rule in Indo- 
china, and set up a strong nationalist 
movement shortly after World War II 
under an agreement with the French. 

In the latter part of 1949, France in- 
stalled a new government under the 
leadership of a former Annamite emperor 
whose family ruled in Indochina for 
four centuries. 

The above editorial suggests that the 
American people wonder by what au- 
thority does Mr. Acheson send military 
aid to Viet Nam? Is Veit Nam really 
threatened by Communists from outside 
or is Ho merely trying to give his country- 
men an independent government? Are 
we helping France hang on to a colonial 
possession against the will of the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants? 

In that connection permit me to quote 
excerpts from an editorial appearing in 
the Chicago Sun-Times on May 10, 1950, 
entitled “United States Tanks and Planes 
to Viet Nam,” wherein Mr. Acheson said: 

Neither national independence nor demo- 


cratic evolution can exist in an area domi- 
nated by Soviet imperialism. 


The editorial went on to point out: 


Nor as Mr. Acheson knows, can democratic ° 


evolution exist in an area dominated by 
European imperialism. While France con- 
trolled Indochina, it did nothing to solve 
problems of land distribution, illiteracy, 
poverty, and the like. The Communists make 
bright promises along these same lines to 
attract support. 


Let us consider what Mr. Ho actually 
stands for, keeping in mind that he has 
been a revolutionary leader fighting for 
40 years against French rule in Indo- 
china, and I quote further from the 
above editorial: “The people must be 
given the means to rebuild, to eat, to live. 
If we cannot provide this for them they 
must fall into the misery on which com- 
munism thrives.”’ Are these the words of 
a Communist? 

The editorial further states: 

In addition to tanks, planes, and guns, 
Viet Nam needs other aid, including food. 
It also needs convincing arguments that 
France is really on the square when it says 


it wants the inhabitants eventually to run 
its own affairs. 


Mr. Speaker, if France wants Indo- 
china to run its own affairs, why did 
they agree to placing a former Annamite 
Emperor into the position of leadership? 

The editorial concludes with a gem of 
a statement, to wit: 

Our aim should be to stop not only Rus- 
sian imperialism but any imperialism that 


denies peoples the right to govern them- 
selves. 





Food Prices and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently appeared in the Cape May Coun- 
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ty Gazette a sensible editorial entitle 
“Politics Versus People,” which I fee] js 
worthy of wide circulation. The egito. 
rial is appended: 


POLITICS VERSUS PEOPLE 


“A sensible, honest, radically new agricy). 
tural act * * * that will gradually ease 
the price-control falsework from under the 
farm economy” is urged in an article in the 
April Reader’s Digest, condensed from For. 
tune. Declaring that the Government's Price 
structure would collapse if supports Were 
suddenly removed, the article holds that this 
program is forcing farmers to produce wiiq. 
ly in excess of any reasonable American co. 
pacity to consume. It is responsible fo; 
most of the $11,800,000,000 deficit in the last 
fiscal year. 

After 17 years the price-support program 
is coming full circle to its preposterous con. 
clusion as one of our most potent inflationary 
influences, the article states. The Govern. 
ment’s recent wholesale destruction and dis. 
tress sale of surplus potatoes, a price-support- 
ing move, cost taxpayers $204,000,000. That 
is a fair illustration of what happens when 
the Government helps a special group main- 
tain or increase its share of the national jp. 
come regardless of the group's contribution 
to that income. 

Commodity Credit Credit Corporation has 
a current investment of nearly $3,000,000,009 
in farm commodity loans, purchases, and 
agreements to purchase. Last year CCC took 
over 21 percent of the wheat harvest, 26 per- 
cent of the cotton crop and enormous stocks 
of other commodities. Having disposed of 
minor quantities it is left with a $2,500,000,- 
000 inventory, including: 

Nearly 5,000,000 bales of cotton, 600,000,000 
bushels of corn, and 400,000,000 bushels of 
wheat—enough wheat for a loaf of bread 
a week for everyone in the United States 
throughout a full year. Millions of pounds 
of dried eggs, butter, tobacco, wool, soybeans, 
and other commodities are held by CCC, 

This immense inventory, the article states, 
would feed and clothe millions of poor peo- 
ple, were it not that CCC is forced by statute 
to price the products so high that poor peo- 
ple cannot possibly buy them. 

Present farm policies are certain to in- 
crease rather than liquidate this inventory. 
Following a bumper corn crop in 1949, hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels of new corn will 
probably be put under loan. With prices 
of hogs at 3-year lows, CCC may soon sup- 
port hog prices by buying pork on 4 grand 
scale. Wheat promises another giant har- 
vest, with further Government loans and 
purchases indicated. 

Surplus farm commodities are being stored 
in oil tanks, hangars, schoolrooms, and evel 
laid-up ships, the article says. At least 
$80,000,000 is being spent on additional stor- 
age space this fiscal year. 

The agricultural planners proposed two 
solutions: (1) To dump surplus abroad and 
to cut prices in the open market (sgen® 
the policy of the State Department); (-) 
to limit output by curtailing planted acre- 
age. ' 

Despite smaller acreage, output may well 
be maintained at recent levels by better seed 
and more fertilizer. And acreage taken oul 
of restricted crops will be shifted to other 
crops, causing new gluts. i 

The average taxpayer, mystified by the !n- 
tricacies of the farm price-support program, 
has remained inarticulate. But the tme 
has come, the article concludes, for the poll 
ticians to pay attention not only to the farm 
organizations but to the rest of the peop 
as well. 








Water Supply of the United States 


E 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





EXTENSION — REMARKS 


ON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is becoming more and 
m aware of the great importance 
of its water supply and the proper uses 
and conservation of water. In that con- 
nection, I would like to call to your at- 
tention ¢ an ae recently delivered by 
Carl G Paulsen, chief hydraulic en- 
, Uni hited States Geological Survey. 

Thi iress was presented at the for- 
tieth convention of the National Rivers 
end Harbors Congress, held at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. The 


address is as follows: 


WATER & 
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UPPLY OF THE UNITED STaTEs 


nt pages of the press throughout 
during the past several weeks 


iramatized the critical water shortages 


rts of the Nation. The concern 
own in recent years over the fu- 
r water supplies has been forcibly 
to the attention of the public by 
r shortage that New York City is 
‘ing. This shortage is not the first 
s affected an American community, 
bably is not the most serious. 
irces of additional water are known 
up-State New York, and in all 
struction that will bring this 
thas 4 city will be pushed as rapidly 
Nevertheless, the fact that our 
y, the center of our business life, 
e water shortage, even though 
y be temporary, causes everyone 
mething of the importance that 
in our national life and our na- 
my and security. In nearly every 
e Union one or more communities 
r has had water problems as seri- 
r more serious than that which now 
York City. These problems are 
up in increasing numbers, and it 
me that orderly and systematic con- 
n be given to their solutions and 
idance of as many such problems 
e in the future. If the crisis in 
serves to bring this fact into na- 
is, New York’s misfortune may in 
in be a blessing in disguise. 
ments on water problems that 
red in the press have ranged all 
m the alarmist view that we are 
ter on a national scale to the 
view that all that is needed to 
ibles is some particular type of 
1 or construction which the par- 
r or promoter favors. Actually, 
es somewhere between these 


viewe 


} 


n said that we are running out 
Yet throughout the period of 
tal available water resources of 
y, except for local and temporary 
lue to droughts and floods, have 
i persistently either up or down, 
tinued essentially constant. I 
idence in either long-term pre- 
tream-flow, or ground-water data 
erts this statement. During the 

| decades stream run-off in many 
wn by carefully selected records 
ited States Geological Survey, 
iward swing which reached its 

in the decade from 1930 to 1940, 
ls show an upwerd swing since 
1949 water year the annual 














fiow of all major continental rivers gaged by 
the Geological Survey was near normal or 
above normal. Likewise, precipitation data 
of the United States Weather Bureau show 
no persistent country-wide progression to- 
ward long-term declines. Records of water 
levels in nearly 15,000 observation wells 
maintained by the Geological Survey and 
its cooperating agencies show no over-all 
trend toward decline. Water levels in some 
wells have declined, but only because of 
pumping or other activities of man, or tem- 
porarily as a result of severe droughts. Even 
the great drought of the thirties was subse- 
quently offset by above-average precipitation 
which fully restored stream-flow and ground- 
water levels to predrought stages. 

The amazing situation that has arisen in 
this country, however, is that our use of 
water has increased by leaps and bounds. 
A century ago the per capita use of water 
was probably not more than a few gallons 
per day. Today it is estimated that our 
per capita use of water amounts to more 
than 1,300 gallons per day, exclusive of water 
used for hydroelectric power, for dilution of 
wastes in streams, for navigation, recreation, 
etc. The total for the country probably ap- 
proaches 200,000,000,000 gallons (600,000 acre- 
feet) a day of water now taken from wells 
and streams for use by industries, munici- 
palities, irrigation projects, and domestic and 
other users. 

During the past century our population has 
increased about 600 percent. The use of 
water, however, has increased by several 
thousand percent. The future is expected 
to bring an even more digproportionate in- 
crease in the use of water. The rapid growth 
of industry and technological advances, the 
introduction of new industries such as the 
chemical industry, the spread of air condi- 
tioning and temperature control processes in 
industry, and the hydrogenation of coal and 
oil shale for synthetic fuels, will require 
enormously increased quantities of water. 
Plans are also going forward for large addi- 
tional developments of irrigation in th 
West. In the East, on Long Island and else- 
where, supplemental irrigation to provide 
optimum moisture for growth of crops has 
spread very rapidly in the last few years. It 
is to be expected that such uses will increase 
rapidly if our national economy is to be 
maintained at a satisfactory level. 

The question is, How does this use of 
water compare with the amount available? 
The 200,000,000,000 gallons daily that is esti- 
mated to be used now is equivalent to be- 
tween 1 and 114 inches of water spread over 
the surface of the country in a year. The 
average annual precipitation is about 30 
inches, and the average annual runoff is 
about 8.5 inches for the country. 

Supposedly, this country-wide average of 
8.5 inches that now runs off to the sea should 
be‘utilizable by man, but it is not possible 
in practice. At least a substantial part can- 
not be used economically because it is flood 
flow that occurs in such tremendous volume 
that there is no feasible means of storing it. 
And of the low flow of the streams, at least 
a considerable part must be reserved because 
it dilutes and carries off municipal, in- 
dustrial, and other wastes. Also, a part can- 
not be consumed because it supports hyd 
electric power, navigation, and other pur- 
— Moreover, in some streams, there is 

the problem of maintaining enough flow to 
carry off the products of natural erosion. 
Therefore, our use of the 8.5 inches of runoff 
is severely limited and restricted. 

Of the water now used by industries, irri- 
gators, and others, a substantial part is 
actually consumed by evaporation and trans- 
piration as it goes into the various processes 
controlled by man. The rest of it may be 
altered to a degree depending on the proc- 
esses through which it ¢ 3, but fortunately 
it eventually is discharged back into the 
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streams or into the ground and ts available 
for reuse as it travels on its path toward the 
sea. 

Thus, the comparison of availability and 
use of water on a national basis is complex 
and has many ramifications. However, it 
appears safe to say, despite the fact th : 
curate and detailed information is not avail- 
able, that perhaps severa! times as much 
water is available throughout the country as 
a@ whole as is now used or consumed. All of 
which leads to the bold statement that our 
Nation’s water supply as a whole is entirely 
adequate for all present needs. 

However, it does not follow that our water 
supply is adequate for an indefinite length 
of time in the future. Nor does it by any 
means follow that our local supplies in every 
case are even now adequate. 

Instead, as I stated in the beginning, there 
are many localities throughout the country 
today, including widespread areas in cer- 
tain places, where the presently available 
supplies have been developed to such an ex- 
tent that serious problems have resulted. In 
some of, these places additional supplies 
cannot be obtained within the present eco- 
nomic limits, and decentralization of popu- 
lation, industries, and agriculture is a real 
possibility. In other places, additional wa- 
ter can be obtained, but it will cost more, 
and the problem is to obtain it in the best 
and cheapest wey. 

These problems in the aggregate are very 
real and are of grave concern to the people 
who are experiencing them. They cannot be 
taken lightly. It is one thing to say water 
problems may be solved by decentralization 
of man’s activities, and another thing to 
carry it out. We must do everything within 
our ability to solve the existing problems if 
possible without such decentralization, and 
to anticipate and prevent other problems 
from occurring in the future. 

The major way to solve water shortages 
still appears to be to make better use of water 
that is already available in our streams or 
ground-water reservoirs, and which in large 
part is not now being used or is being ruined 
by pollution. To do this effectively we need 
more water data. 

Some water-supply problems can be solved 
by importation of surface water from other 
drainage areas that have a surplus. Others 
might be solved by elimination of pollution 

upstream, making the existing supplies more 
usable. Impoundin ig of streams salvages 
flood waters and also lessens pollution prob- 
lems by using the stored water to supplement 
stream flow during periods of low flow. 
Multipurpose dams and drainage basin devel- 
opments are helping a great deal in many 
parts of the country. 

Another means of solving many local prob- 
lems is to make better use of our ground- 
water reservoirs. By and large, the develop- 
ment of these reservoirs will not make more 
total water avai at least away from 
coastal areas from | ; where 


the ground water is now being used by w - 









anc 





ful phreatophytes, for if not developed the 
water will scep out into streams and avail- 
able as stream flow. However, ground-v r 
reservoirs do have several natu adva $ 
that in general have not been fully 1 1. 
The most important advantage is p ion 
Much of our country is underlain by water- 
bearing formations of one kind or . 
through which water may I 2 or - 
tances before being withdrawn 


Thus, nature does a p 
lecting and transport 
points of use. Many < 
formations are tremendous 1 rg i 
reservoirs. As with suri » re 

collect water in w pel i 
for use in dry periods. Two s cial ad- 
vantages of the underground reservoirs 
freedom rat ] 
freedom from sedimentati 
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As the press has proclaimed, in some places 
the ground-water reservoirs are already be- 
ing utilized to the maximum extent possible 
under natural recharge conditions, and in 
a few areas are even overdeveloped. But in 
many other places there are large unde- 
veloped supplies available which might very 
well be used. Their use would be the means 
of salvaging water which otherwise seeps out 
into the oceans or into streams where it is 
not needed or where it cannot be impounded 
for use. 

Furthermore, there is the possibility of 
auzmenting the natural recharge of our 
ground-water reservoirs by artificially re- 
charging with surface water which otherwise 
would run off to waste during high flow, 
or which in some cases would be partially 
lost by evaporation from surface reservoirs, 
Such practice is termed water spreading. By 
such practice, the ground-water reservoirs 
might be made to serve almost identically 
as surface reservoirs, to store excess water 
during high flow for later use when flow is 
small. Such unique use of underground res- 
ervoirs is already being practiced on a fairly 
large scale in California and on Long Island, 
N. Y., and on a smaller scale in other parts 
of the country. Effective utilization in this 
manner of more of these underground reser- 
voirs, including the ones whose natural re- 
charge is already fully developed, it is be- 
lieved, will go far toward remedying the 
situation many localities face today, where 
supplies are plentiful most of the year, but 
are short in times of dry weather. 

The most urgent prerequisite to under- 
taking these various solutions of our exist- 
ing and pending water problems is more 
basic water facts. We can talk in general 
terms about our water resources, and for 
many areas we do have adequate basic data, 
but for much of the country our current 
store of such facts is pitifully meager. The 
general tendency in the past has been to take 
water for granted, and not to worry “until 
the well goes dry.” Now we are being given 
cause for worry. It will be impossible, of 
course, to go back into history and gather 
satisfactory data on stage, flow, recharge, 
discharge, and quality-of-water changes with 
time—those facts, once gone, are gone for- 
ever. However, for the future, and to help 
solve the serious water problems of the pres- 
ent, we can make a beginning at the earliest 
possible time to develop comprehensive pro- 
grams for collecting and analyzing the 
water-resources data that will be necessary 
for sound development. Careful detailed 
appraisal of our water resources and the 
establishment of an adequate water ac- 
counting system for our major sources of 
supply will materially assist in solving our 
present water-supply problems, and will pro- 
vide a basis for the prevention of future 
probiems of increased magnitude. 


Capitalistic Common Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Altoona Tribune of May 9, 1950: 

CAPITALISTIC COMMON SENSE 

So deeply have prejudice and class hatreds 
been sown in America in recent years by po- 
litical opportunists that too many people 
these days refuse to face common sense, are 


afraid, indeed, to consider it for fear that 
they may be victimized by clever propaganda. 

Adherents of big government, in their 
quest for political power in this country, 
have used a line borrowed from the Commu- 
nists for many years. That line is to pit the 
rich against the poor, the successful against 
the unsuccessful, and capital and manage- 
ment against labor. 

We in America have started paying the bill 
for that kind of rotten politics. The Alcer 
Hiss-Whittaker Chambers case, the Bentley 
charges, the Budenz accusations, the Mc- 
Carthy investigation may be traced back to 
this vicious departure from Americanism 
* * * this political strategy of creating 
issues to champion against the established 
business and very economic system of Amer- 
ica. 

The Government has been pushing an in- 
vestigation of monopoly in American busi- 
ness and industry. Mr. Ernest T. Weir, chair- 
man of the board of the National Steel Corp., 
denied to a House monopoly investigating 
committee the other day that monopoly ac- 
tually does exist within the industry. 

The mere fact of bigness has centered Gov- 
ernment action on the steel industry, as on 
others of the basic American businesses. 
Yet, it is illogical to assume that the steel 
industry could be small. By its very nature 
it must be big. A railroad never could be a 
small industry; by its very nature, it, too, 
must be big. What small-business man, or 
operator of any kind, could set up a steel 
mill? Blast furnaces, rolling mills cost mil- 
lions. What small-business man could set 
up a railroad? 

Both industries are vast. 
multiple owners * * * thousands of 
them * * * their stockholders. They 
make big business possible, and they alone 
make it big. 

There is, in a very real sense, the essence 
of democracy in our big industry. Of course, 
it has controlling geniuses, men of skill and 
initiative and vision to direct it. But its 
ownership is vested, with few exceptions, in 
the thousands who hold the stock, who buy 
the bonds, a majority of whom are just 
average Americans who want good invest- 
ment for small savings. 

Mr. Benjamin Fairless, president of United 
States Steel Corp., made one of these com- 
mon sense talks the other day. Prejudice on 
the part of many misled Americans may blind 
them to his wisdom. But, if they should 
think a moment, they must see it, as true 
Americans. 

Mr. Fairless himself comes under the ‘‘cap- 
italist” category. Yet, his father was a coal 
miner. Fairless worked his way through 
school, his father didn’t pay the way. He 
went to work on the Wheeling Railroad as a 
civil engineer, and he worked his way to the 
top the American way, the hard way, .no 
politician to smooth his path, nobody to 
“pay his freight.” 

The Communists call him a “capitalist,” 
and they sneer when they say it. 

Does that make Mr. Fairless good, or bad? 
Does that detract from his words of wisdom? 

Here are some of them: 

“Our economic system is in deadlier peril 
today than ever before. Yet, I do not fear 
communism because every day proves its ut- 
ter failure. I do not fear fascism because 
it has killed the three great nations which 
adopted it. I do not fear outright socialism 
because in Europe today, socialism itself is 
living on the dole, and America is the only 
country on earth that is able to foot the 
bill for it. 

“But when somebody in Washington starts 
telling me how much he loves free enterprise 
and how he proposes to save it from itself, 
I shake in my very shoes. I wonder why 
it is that these self-appointed saviors of our 
national welfare always seem to miss the 
point. 


But they have 
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“The point is that our American system of 
free enterprise, competitive enterprise, is the 
only one left in the world that is not cop. 
trolled by power-hungry politicians, and 
whether you call it the Square Deal, the 
New Deal, the Fair Deal or just plain Fed- 
eral regulation, the fact remains that Once 
the dead hand of politics gets its convulsive 
grip on American business and industry, free 
competition will be strangled, and our eco. 
nomic system will be no different, and no 
more successful, than those noble experi. 
ments which are crumbling into dust jp 
Europe.” 





Address by Senator Martin Before Preshy. 
terian Chaplains’ Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin] at the Presbyterian chap- 
lains’ dinner, held at the Shoreham Hotel 
on May 9, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconzp, 
as follows: 


Excerpts From ADDRESS OF UNITED Srares 
SENATOR EDWARD MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
BEFORE THE PRESBYTERIAN CHAPLAINS’ DIN- 
NER OF THE MILITARY CHAPLAINS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE 
SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C,, 
TUESDAY EVENING, May 9, 1950 


America is a deeply religious Nation. 

We rejoice in the spiritual strength of our 
people, established on abiding faith in God 
and the teachings of the Holy Bible. 

We are proud that in every corner of our 
land churches of every religious denomina- 
tion preach the word of God, free from all 
governmental regulation or restriction. 

In the early days of our history the deep 
religious convictions of the pioneers sus- 
tained and strengthened them in the face 
of grave dangers and terrible hardships. 

When trappers and traders crossed the 
mountains to establish homes in the wilder- 
ness and the plains of the West, they were 
accompanied by courageous men, dedicated 
to the service of God. 

Those heroic Americans carried with them 
Bibles, axes, and rifles, symbols of faith, 
truth, and righteousness; hard work and 
thrift; courage, self-reliance, and love of 
liberty. 

In the growth and development of the 
United States we have had times of trial 
and crisis. s 

We have had financial depressions. We 
have had bloody conflict within our ow! 
borders. We have had wars to preserve 
American liberty from foreign aggression. 

We have experienced periods of reckless 
and extravagant living. We have had times 
when the spiritual side was at a low ebb 
because we placed too much emphasis on 
material gain. . 

But, fortunately, from every period ol 
crisis the great majority of our people have 
emerged strengthened in faith and in firm 
conviction that God rules in the affairs of 
men. 

The great majority did not forget the 
teachings of the Ten Commandments the 
Golden Rule, and the Sermon on the Mount. 
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sylvania were among the fatally wounded— 
one a Catholic, one a Protestant, and the 
third a Jewish boy. 

In their dying moments they were min- 
istered to by two chaplains, one of the 
Catholic faith, the other a Protestant. 

No Hebrew chaplain was available but the 
Jewish boy was not neglected or overlooked. 
The prayer that ascended to heaven was said 
by the Protestant clergyman who also ad- 
ministered the last rites to the Catholic boy. 

The Catholic priest was at the side of the 
Protestant boy, bringing the comfort of hope 
and faith to a soldier who died for his coun- 
try. 

I cannot recall that day without realizing 
how trifling our worldly differences are when 
the soul of a hero goes to meet his God. 

America is again in a time of crisis. We 
live in a period of world-wide unrest and 
danger. 

It is a time when we cannot preach too 
forcefully the need for loyal adherence to 
the principles of religion, patriotism, and 
high moral standards without which no na- 
tion, however strong, can long survive. 

his is no time for men to prevail in poli- 
tics, business, labor, or the professions who 
have bitterness in their hearts or selfishness 
in their souls. 

We must break down the barriers that 
divide us. We must cleanse our land of in- 
tolerance, hate, and prejudice. We must 
strengthen the moral fiber of American citi- 
zenship. 

The United States must be kept strong and 
sound financially, physically, and spiritually. 
Yes; America is again in a time of crisis. 

We pray that we may never again be forced 
into the horror and the tragedy of war. 

But if the time should come when we must 
defend our liberty and independence, let us 
foster and inspire deeper understanding and 
wider acceptance of the sacred ideais that 
have made the United States the greatest 
nation of all times. 

Toward the achitvement of that objective 
no group will take a more important part 
than the chaplains of our armed forces. 


—_—— a 


New Formula Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent I include 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial of May 8 from the 
Quincy Herald-Whig, Quincy, II1.: 

New FormMvuta NEEDED 


Roosevelt's desperate hope that the Soviet 
Government would learn to cooperate as a 


Nations, has not been fulfilled. Five years 
after San Francisco many agencies of the 
United Nations are in tight deadlocks. On 
the eve of the anniversary of the first con- 
ference Secretary Trygve Lie has set out in 
somber mood to explore the possibilities of 
making the wheels turn again, even mechan- 
ically. He hopes to wind up his journey in 
Moscow. 

It was the same motive that actuated his 
predecessor, Woodrow Wilson, and it became 
more and more dominant in Roosevelt’s 
thinking as the conflict neared the end. 
Wilson accepted an unsatisfactory peace set- 
tlement in the conviction that the League 
of Nations provided the machinery for cor- 
recting the inequities of the treaties. After 
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Yalta, especially, Roosevelt pinned all his 
hopes for a fair and amicable adjustment of 
Russian claims, which already deeply dis- 
turbed him, on the confidence he expected 
to grow out of membership in the United 
Nations. In his last days he was consumed 
with impatience to get the covenant signed 
and sealed before hostilities ceased. He kept 
telling those about him that there would be 
no peace unless the fighting coalition was 
bound irrevocably together in a working 
system for collective security before the war 
Was won. 

It was a case of trying a formula different 
from the one that failed to work in Wilson’s 
time but different conditions are faced. In 
Germany the victors are taking a different 
line from that pursued after the first World 
War, but there is less assurance every day 
that it will be more successful. In both 
cases new elements change the picture. And 
old forces—expansionism and rooted suspi- 
cion in Russia, power and pride in Germany— 
are seldom given due weight in the assump- 
tion that the way to avoid previous errors is 
to adopt the contrary method. The United 
Nations succeeded the League because such 
an organization has to exist, but perhaps 
the best way to make it work is to forget 
what was done in San Francisco and what 
was not done in Geneva and strike out with 
an entirely new formula. 





The Near East Armaments Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday. May 11, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, the 
State Department’s reply of May 5 to 
the communication of the 51 represent- 
atives of May 3 to the Secretary of State, 
the Honorable Dean Acheson, is pain- 
fully disappointing. It is simply a repe- 
tition of the allegations of the Depart- 
ment of State during the last 3 months. 

Mr. Acheson’s assurance that “there 
has been no indication that the United 
Kingdom is diverting any undue pro- 
portion of its resources into military 
production” is, to put it mildly, mislead- 
ing. The amount and kind of arms 
which England is diverting to the Arabs 
may not represent an undue proportion 
of England’s resources, but it certainly 
is out of proportion to the Arabs’ ordi- 
nary needs for defense unless it intended 
for aggressive purposes. 

Mr. Acheson closes his eyes to the fact 
that there is an inconsistency between 
words and deeds; that there is a con- 
flict between the declared policy of the 
United States relative to peace in the 
Near East, and particularly between Is- 
rael and the Arab states, and the dispro- 
portionate shipment of arms by Eng- 
land to the Arab states, which is the very 
negation of the American policy. 

Pious words which are nullified by ac- 
tion are not only meaningless, they are 
even cruel—cruel to the infant State of 
Israel, whose very life is being threat- 
ened by this overwhelming delivery of 
arms to the Arab states by England with 
the blessings of the Department of State. 
We call upon Mr. Acheson to establish 
a harmony-in-fact between words and 
deeds. 
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Accidents—Bruce Barton’s Column 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp 2 column by Bruce Barton, 
published in a récent issue of the Seat- 
tle Post Intelligencer, in which Mr. Bar- 
ton suggests that plenty of leeway 
should be allowed for accidents in mak- 
ing life plans. 

There being no objection, the column 
is orderd to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 


ACCIDENTS 
A young man asks: “Should I have a plan 
for my life?” 
Yes. But allow plenty of leeway for accl- 


dents. 

When I graduated from college my picture 
was printed in a Chicago morning news- 
paper: ‘‘Chicago Boy Makes Good.” 

The publisher of some little magazine in 
Chicago saw the picture, sent for me, and 
asked what I was going to be. 

I told him a professor of American history. 

“How do you know you want to be a pro- 
fessor?” he asked. “You have never been 
anywhere except school. You should take 
a year in business; then you would have 
other experience to compare with academic 
life. Come into my business for a year.” 

So I hooked up with the printing press 
for a year, and never got unhooked. If that 
man had read the other Chicago newspaper 
that morning, my whole life would have been 
different. 

It was by just that sort of fluke that the 
career of Alfred P. Sloan, of General Motors, 
was changed. When he graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology he 
couldn't connect with any big firm; his first 
salary was a few dollars a week from a man 
named Hyatt, who had one ambition—to 
make a synthetic billiard ball. 

Hyatt never realized this dream. Instead 
of billiard balls, he developed a process for 
manufacturing roller bearings. 

At first the business was small and almost 
insolvent. Sloan persuaded his father, a 
wholesale grocer in Brooklyn, to put $100,- 
000, half of his life’s savings into it. The 
father’s other $100,000 was invested in gocd, 
sound securities. The good, sound securities 
all went sour. 

But the automobile came along and made 
Hyatt a big company almost overnight. 
Sloan and his father sold out their $100,000 
interest to W. C. Durant, as a part of United 
Motors, for $15,000,000. Later, Durant 
merged United Motors into General Motors, 
and Slcan was merged with it. 

“So, you see, it was just a series of acci- 
dents,” he told me. 

By all means, have a plan. But keep your 
eye peeled for the accidents. They often are 
more important than the plan. 

One other suggestion. Don’t fall into the 
prevalent habit of leaning back and letting 
the big planners in Washington make the 
plans for you. They promise to employ you, 
and clothe and feed you. But when you 
sit down at their table the seating arrange- 
ment is always the same. They sit at the 
top of the table and are first served. You sit 
at the foot, near the cashier. You get the 
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Alcohol and Blabbermouths in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Clipsheet of the Board of Temper- 
ance of the Methodist Church: 


ALCOHOL, WASHINGTON, BLABEERMOUTHS, WAR 


Currently, a remarkable open letter to the 
President of the United States, signed by 
Billy Rose, is appearing in newspapers 
throughout the country which carry his col- 
umn, Pitching Horseshoes. 

Mr. Rose makes the statement that an 
editor of a national magazine with more 
than 15,000,000 readers (is there more than 
one such magazine?) not so long ago was 
present at a dinner party in Georgetown, a 
community of the city of Washington, and 
over a postprandial brandy was told by a 
high-ranking official just how many atom 
bombs the United States has, where they are 
stored, and the security measures effective 
in that area. “Fortunately,” remarks Mr. 
Rose, “the editor in question is a man of re- 
sponsibility and discretion.” He continues, 
however, that the recipient of this informa- 
tion is of the opinion that Washington is cure 
rently “a-bursting with blabbermouths” who, 
at the drop of a daiquiri, are perfectly ready 
to blurt out classified information to anyone 
who cares to listen, “including those who 
cash their pay checks in the First National 
Bank of Moscow.” Mr. Rose concludes his 
letter with a postscript that calls attention 
to the fact that the per capita consumption 
of liquor in Washington is greater than it is 
in any State of the Union. The damage 
which has been done to this country, and 
is now being done to this country, by alcohol 
consumption on the leadership level consti- 
tutes a peril difficult to overestimate. 

The Board of Temperance of the Methodist 
Church has repeatedly, and with the greatest 
earnestness in recent years, called attention 
to the fact that it is here the damage and 
danger of the alcohol custom, promoted under 
law for profit, imperils the very life of the 
United States and the future of civilization. 

Alcoholism is not the alcohol problem—it 
is only one phase of it, a relatively small 
phase of it. More important is the fact 
that the consumption of alcohol causes 
blabbermouths, that persons in places of 
responsibility are by it made irresponsible, 
that it results in wrong political and mili- 
tary decisions, and this at a time when even 
one wrong decision may mean disaster, final 
and complete. 

The scientific principle involved is ex- 
pressed thus: 

Alcohol successively weakens and suspends 
the hierarchy of functions of the brain, and 
therefore of the mind, in the order from 
above downward; that is to say, in the in- 
verse order of their development in the in- 
dividual and in the race. For the emo- 
tional dispositions or capacities are a very 
ancient racial endowment and have their 
physiological seats in the basal ganglia, the 
lowest levels of the great brain, the part 
which alone is represented in the brains 
of the lower vertebrates. The higher in- 
tellectual faculties, on the other hand, are 
the latest acquired and are connected with 
the anatomically highest and last developed 
parts of the brain. 

























































This is the effect of alcohol which ts 4), 
all-important effect, and which has nothin. 
to do with drunkenness, which, on the oar 
trary, is brought about by the consumption 
of relatively small amounts of alcoho} nae 
amounts as are commonly consumed at cock 
tail parties and dinners, where men » ' 
other men for casual social talk. 

It is a reasonable deduction from the 
known effect of alcohol as commonly cone 
sumed, that drinking may have heen in 
large part responsible for the fundament,} 
misconception at Yalta which has had such 
terrible results. With the international 
communistic conspiracy, brutal and bloody 
beyond description, shutting off vast areas of 
the world from the light of freedom, closing 
the Baltic Sea to the western nations, probing 
at the defense lines of free men with proyocs. 
tive aggressions, the time has come to call 
upon all men in places of political or militar 
responsibilty to adopt a policy of total ab. 
stinence from the use of alcohol as an in. 
herent obligation of their position, in order 
that the nation may be wisely led in this 
time of increasing peril, 
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Tax Exemption of Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article 
from America, by Hon. Walter A. Lynch: 


COOPERATIVES AND TAX EXEMPTION 


Should cooperatives pay income taxes? 
This controversial question is posed for the 
thoughtful consideration of the readers of 
America. It is a vexing problem, and one to 
which this writer will not, in this article, at- 
tempt to give the answer. The affirmative 
and negative sides of the question were re- 
cently argued by more then two score of wit- 
nesses before the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives. 

There are some who believe the question ts 
too hot a political potato for the committee 
to handle in an election year. Others are of 
the opinion that no really comprehensive 
study and consideration of the problem by 
the committee was possible in the 2 days of 
public hearings. It is a fact that while wit- 
nesses were presenting their carefully pre- 
pared statements, there were at times only 
two or three members of the committee in 
attendance. This was due neither to a lack 
of interest on the part of the members nor 
to any discourtesy toward the witnesses, but 
was caused solely by the fact that the days 
set for the hearings were unfortunately the 
2 days when the opponents of a fair employ- 
ment practices law were using every parlia- 
mentary device to block that legislation. 
Quorum calls, teller votes, and yea-and-nay 
votes were so numerous that the committee 
members worked in relays in their endeavor 
to hear witnesses. ‘ 

Nevertheless, a group ccmposed of well- 
organized businessmen seems determined to 
get action in this session. Its spokesmen 
point to the existing tax treatment ) a 
operatives as a loophole in the tax structure 
and of cooperatives as a revenue source 
which neither the President nor Secretary of 
the Treasury Snyder mentioned in the tax 
program subinitted to the Congress. 
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plain bitterly about competition from the 
farmer cooperatives. They point out that 
in 1930 the Federal corporate tax rate was 
only 12 percent, in comparison with the 38- 
percent rate today. (While smaller corpora- 
tions pay a tax of 21 to 25 percent on an in- 
come of less than $25,000, they must pay 
53 percent on earnings between $25,000 and 
$50,000.) 

Businessmen contend that Federal tax ex- 
emption is the explanation for the increase 
in the volume of cooperative business and 
for the rapid rise in co-op net worth. They 
charge that the tax savings provide capital 
funds for the expansion of co-op activities— 
for the purchase of refrigeration plants for 
the storage of fruits, creameries for the 
bottling of milk and cream and processing 
of butter and cheese, gins and warehouses 
for cotton, oil wells, cracking plants, pipe- 
lines and filling stations supplying fuel oil 
and gasoline to the farmers, and for many 
other ventures. 

The members and supporters of coopera- 
tives answer that cooperatives should pay no 
Federal income tax because they are founded 
and operated to do business without making 
any profit. The doubtful value of the Fed- 
eral tax exemption to farmer cooperatives is 
underscored by the fact that only about 60 
percent of them take the trouble to qualify 
for the exemption. They embrace the view, 
expressed by Secretary of Agriculture Bran- 
nan, that “the existing tax status of farmer 
cooperatives is an aid to agriculture and is 
fully justified in the public interest.” 

Both sides admit that the heart of the 
issue is the practice of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue of allowing all cooperatives— 
city consumer co-ops as well as farmer co- 
ops—to subtract from their total income the 
amount they pay out in patronage refunds, 
and to compute their tax on the remainder. 
In the case of consumers’ and purchasing 
cooperatives, the patronage refunds are 
treated as an overcharge return to customers. 
In the case of marketing cooperatives, the 
patronage refund is considered as additional 
cost of gcods sold. Co-op supporters argue 
that a commerical business obligated to re- 
turn its profit to customers could also deduct 
such refunds in figuring out its taxable 
income. 

Competing businessmen retort that the 
patronage-refund ruling is abused by the is- 
suance of “scrip’’ dividend notes payable at 
some indefinite time in the future. They 
say that, since farmers are not actually re- 
funded the cash, the cooperative has a tax- 
free source of retained earnings for invest- 
ment and expansion that is driving its com- 
petitors to the wall. And, they add, “al- 
though these patronage dividends are sup- 
posed to be taxable income to the farmer 
in the year received, we'll bet that very 
few patronage refunds ever show up on @ 
Form 1040-F.” 

The patience and wisdom of a Solomon 
may be required to resolve the conflicting 
views. Meanwhile, however, individual busi- 
nessmen are crying, “Don’t look to me for 
higher taxes. I am going out of business. 
I cannot _ compete with the tax-free co- 
operative.’ 

“Nor to us,” says the president of a farm- 
implement company, “We are turning co- 
operative. We will work for a salary and 
not for profit.” 

Of course, a dividend credit to eliminate 
the double taxation of corporate income 
would solve the problem; but this is so ex- 
pensive to the revenues as to make the 
enactment of such remedial legislation in 
the immediate future extremely doubtful. 
Meanwhile, if modification of the existing 
tax treatment of cooperatives should be 
enacted, perhaps the next barefoot step 
along this thorny tax-exempt path would 
be an analysis of the Federal tax status of 
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mutual.savings banks and savings-loan as- 
sociations. 

Interest is mounting in the need of an 
over-all revision of our tax structure. Per- 
haps the question of whether cooperatives 
should pay income taxes should not be de- 
cided apart from a more general overhauling 
of sources of public revenue. 





General Counsel of NLRB Is Policy Maker 


as Well as Prosecutor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, there 
is startling evidence that the NLRB gen- 
eral counsel is in a position not merely 
to prosecute, but also to interpret and 
apply the act. 

Take, for example, the Taft-Ha 
Act provision against excessive union 1 
initiation fees. 

The act says that— 

In making such a fin ting the Bo ar a s} 


on 
fs, th 





particular industr 
rently paid to the employe 





Notice that the 4 ys “the Board 
Shall consider,” not ‘ he general counsel 
shall consider.” The — + enlie for collec- 
tive deliberation by the members of the 
Board. 

But the General Counsel alone can is- 
sue a complaint. The Board cannot 
issue one. If the general counsel believes 
that a given initiation fee is not exces- 
sive, nothing can be done. 

A clear case of policy determination 
vested in a prosecutor. 

The same thing is true with respect 
to the duty of unions and employers to 
bargain collectively. If the general 
counsel believes that a particular union 
or employer is excused from bargaining, 
or has fully satisfied its duty to bargain, 
ne simply dismisses the case. The Board 
may believe that on the same state of 
facts the union or employer should bar 
gain, or that it has not satisfied its ob- 
ligations under law. But there is noth- 
ing the Board can do. 

Ev en in election cases the Board can 
not enforce its views without consent of 
its general counan. 

Only the Board can issue a certifica- 
tion. But this is not a binding order. 
An employer may refuse to honor a cer 
tification. A rival union may refuse to 
10onor a certification. 

Then, the matter is entirely up to the 
general counsel. He may prosecute or he 
may not eee. If, for any reason he 
refuses to prosecute, the Board certifi 
cation is useless. It is a mere scrap of 
paper. 

If an election is held during a strike 
and the strikers have been replaced, 
their eligibility to vote will depend on 
whether they went on strike against un- 
fair labor practices by the employer, or 
for other reasons. 
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The Board members believe that they 
have no power to decide the cause of the 
strike unless the general counsel issues a 
complaint. This means the strikers can- 
not vote if the general counsel, for any 
reason, fails toissueacomplaint. In this 
way action or inaction of the general 
counsel may determine the outcome of 
elections. 

What we have at the Labor Board to- 
day is no mere separation of the prose- 
cuting function. Great policy-making 
power, at the initial stages of labor dis- 
putes, is in the hands of a single officer. 
It is time we corrected this situation. 

I urge approval of plan 12, by voting 
“no” on the disapproving resolution. 


Present Divided Organization of NLRB 
Creates Confusion Among Fie!d Person- 
nel and Overemphasizes Litigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, one 
weakness of the present set-up at the 
Labor Board that has not received suffi- 
cient attention is the dual and uncer- 
tain control of staff. Under the law the 
five-man Board has power to appoint 
personnel. Under the same law, the 
general counsel, an entirely separate 
and independent agency, has general 
supervision of the Board’s field and legal 
staffs. 

Over 90 percent of the work of the 
agency is actually performed and com- 
pleted in the field offices. Election cases 
are the final responsibility of the five- 
man Board, but they are largely han- 
dled by the field staffs whom the law 
places under the supervision of the in- 
dependent general counsel. A man can- 
not serve two masters. Shall he try to 
please the Board which has power to 
hire him, or the general counsel who has 
statutory authority to supervise him? 
This might not present a real problem 
where the two separate and independ- 
ent agencies work hand in glove. But 
the record demonstrates that this is not 
the case. Frequent and important dif- 
ferences of opinion and policy have 
arisen between the Board members on 
the one hand, and the general counsel 
on the cther. Moreover, the statute, as 
written, contemplates their independ- 
ence of each other. Under the circum- 
stances it is impossible for an employee 
in a field office to know whose policies 
to follow. The result is insecurity, un- 
certainty, and inefficiency. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of no other Government agency 
whose employees are placed under a 
similar disability. 

Another activity which ought to be 
carried out under the supervision of a 
single policy maker, is the function of 
securing compliance with the law 
through informal procedures and agree- 
ments. Under existing law, this function 


is performed by employees who take 
their orders, not from the policy-making 
five-man Board, but from a single, in- 
dependent general counsel. Under the 
old Board field employees became pro- 
ficient in closing out cases through vol- 
untary compliance or agreement, and by 
securing compliance with Board orders 
after hearing, so as to make further liti- 
gation unnecessary. Now these same 
employees are under the supervision of a 
prosecutor. They take a prosecutor’s 
point of view. The public comes to re- 
gard them as prosecutors. This has had 
a most unfortunate effect on field settle- 
ment efforts. The testimony of Board 
Member Styles before the Senate com- 
mittee is particularly pertinent on this 
point because he was until recently in 
charge of a field office. He testified: 

One of the great weaknesses of the general 
counsel concept has been the difficulty of 
administration at the regional level, because 
people wanted to litigate; people said, ‘This 
is a statute under which you prosecute, Now, 
get out there and prosecute.” 

The whole approach of the Board in the 
past, of all its regional offices, was “Let us 
get the public,” the employer, back in those 
days, “to comply with the law. Let us talk 
him into complying with it. Let us settle 
these cases if we can.” 

I noticed in my own regional office that, the 
minute the new act was passed, there was 
a tendency on the part of everyone, not con- 
fined only to the attorneys who ordinarily 
like to go to court, who, after all, spend years 
in law school anyhow to get into the courts, 
and what to do when they get there, but the 
field examiners themselves, the people who 
really do the work of the Board, to say, “Let 
us litigate.” 

They dropped their settlement efforts to 
a large degree. (Senate hearings, p. 228.) 


Staff members are not to be too much 
criticised for this. In view of the fre- 
quent disagreements between the Board 
and the general counsel the staff is no 
longer in a position to tell the public 
just exactly what is agency policy. The 
confusion resulting from disagreement 
between equal but independent agency 
heads filters down to the staff, and on to 
the public. Under such a setup, field 
examiners will shrink from expressing 
themselves on agency policy. The in- 
evitable result is confusion, uncertainty, 
and needless litigation. 

If the only thing accomplished by plan 
12 were the clarification of this situation 
and a restoration of an agency staff se- 
cure in the knowledge of who their boss 
is, its adoption would be eminently worth 
while. For this reason, among many 
others, I shall vote against the resolution 
of disapproval. 


Destructive Foreign Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago I called the attention of the 
House to the increasing threat to our 
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textile industry by the infiltration of tex. 
tiles from Japan. Since that time, 1 
have been giving further thought ang 
study to this problem, making investiga. 
tions through every possible channel, by: 
as yet, I have not compiled the data | 
have in hand. 

Manifestly, our textile industries wit, 
their high wages, the average textile 
worker in the United States receiyino 
more for an hour’s work than a Japanese 
textile worker receives for a day’s work 
cannot continue to compete under these 
circumstances. 

Of course I intend to continue my 
studies and seek to prevent this evi] un. 
American practice by every possible 
means. 

I attach hereto a newspaper article 
pointing out that a committee of out. 
standing textile men are now in Japan 
and, of course, we shall be anxiously 
awaiting their report. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY WORRIED BY COMPETITION 
FroM ABROAD; PRODUCTION BEING Ctr 
Back 


SLOW BUYING AT HOME EXPECTED TO IMPROVE 
IN FALL TRADE 


New YorkK, May 6.—Threats of competition 
from abroad, slow buying at home, and cut- 
backs in production have returned to harass 
the textile industry. 

Trade sources say the slow buying and pro- 
duction curtailments are only temporary. 
They say they’re looking forward to a good 
fall. 

But foreign competition—that has them 
downright worried. 

The possible influx of foreign textiles intc 
the United States troubles them more than 
a little. And in addition, dollar-shy world 
markets are finding it more convenient to 
buy from sterling-area industries. 

When cotton-textile exports from the 
United States drop, American mills must cut 
back production. When production is cur- 
tailed there are going to be unemployed tex- 
tile workers. 

How much unemployment will shrinking 
exports mean? 

Take an export figure of 1,000,000,000 yards 
of cotton cloth a year. That was the total 
in 1948. 

BILLION-YARD YEAR FINE 


The Cotton Textile Information Service 
figures that means work for 50,000 persons 
and an annual payroll of $104,000,000. 

A 1,000,000,000-yard year for exports is fine. 
Many in the industry consider 700,000,000 
yards a satisfactory figure. 

But cotton-textile exports are slipping 
They dropped from a billion yards in 1948 
to 980,000,000 yards last year, That isnt 
too much of a drop. 

This year, however, figures for the first 2 
months are at an annual rate of 420,000,000 
yards. And that’s not good. 

The cotton men aren’t just sitting back 
twiddling their thumbs. They're starting 
with a survey of the Japanese textile in- 
dustry, one of our large competitors in world 
markets before the war. 

A committee headed by Robert C. Jackson, 
of Charlotte, N. C, executive vice president 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, has gone to Japan for a joint survey 
with British textile men. 

Their purpose is to collect factual infor- 
mation for use as a possible foundation on 
which the industry can build a long-range 
policy for both domestic and world markets. 

Japanese osnaburgs are an example of the 
things they are concerned over. Osnaburgs 
are a course cotton cloth used extensively for 
bag linings. They also are sometimes used 
for upholstery and sportswear. 








REPORTS DISTURBING 

Osnaburgs have been quiet in the domes- 
' extile market recently and mills 
in that type of cloth have been 

reports that substantial addi- 
‘tities of Japanese osnaburgs are 
eduled rrive here to compete with the 
an product. 

Recently trade sources reported as much 

rds of Japanese osnaburgs had 
here at 1 cent a yard under the 
rable domestic fabric. 
The domestic market for cotton textiles 
roe been slow for some weeks. But most 
urces feel that the fourth quarter 

d. They do not expect a robust 
third qu but they point out that nor- 
mally ig a slack period of vacation slowdowns. 








Hat i-to-mouth purchasing has returned to 
id converter markets. 

ric-making mills have curtailed 

1 by cutting back premium 

iifts on which overtime is paid. 

er this to piling up inventories in 


; Ma y tt ie sources look on this type of ac- 
! thy. They say mills are a little 
er a depressing experience a year 


KEEP GOODS MOVING 


P r than be left with a warehouse full 
i goods they slow production a bit, 
their operation to filling orders they 

hand. And when buying starts again 
be set to roll again full tilt. 

ness in recent weeks has been 

in woolens and worsteds as well 

wool men, too, feel it is a tempo- 

n. One wool-trade spokesman 

n great waiting period during which 

everyone attempting to determine a level 

t i tabilize. 

K competition for the consumer dollar 

bi t the slow buying at retail levels. 

is i 1 has delayed orders for fall goods 

the converter—the garment nraker. 
comes fall, he adds. business should 
lent. One source even went so far 
forecast a scramble for delivery of 


le the Government is calling for 
bids on various types of cloth. Recent Gov- 
ernment orders for woolen and worsted goods 
mot around 5,000,000 yards. And in 
1¢ field, the Army Quartermaster has 
asked for bids on a total of 5,670,000 yards of 


gray « n duck. 
T rders probably will help several 
mills bridge a gap. 


r civilian goods in the fall? Most 
n think there will be no significant 
[They say they just don’t see how 
be with raw material and labor 
costs fi and no likelihood of material 
cha 1 either category. 


F ¥ TEXTILES SEEN SoutTH CAROLINA PAY- 
ROLL THREAT 


May 9 (AP).—South Carolina’s 
s inescapably linked with the tex- 
y, now harassed by a potential 

is from cheap-labor foreign 
1 writer-lecturer on textiles said 


lred Barnwell Andrews, long iden- 
he cotton and cotton-textile in- 
aid American textile exports have 
larply and that a large quantity of 
osnaburgs sold cheaply on the 
markets recently. 
irews, Who addressed the Union Ro- 
id the loss of a billion-yard an- 
cet by American mills—exports were 
1 in 1948, but shrank drastically last 
be translated into the equivalent 
and an annual payroll of $104,- 


The American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, she added, believes United States 
tariff policy should provide proper safeguards 
to the American textile industry and its 
more than 500,000 employees. A joint Anglo- 
American textile group now is in Japan on 
a@ fact-finding mission. 

Only in recent years have textile mills 
been able to earn profits comparable with 
those of American industry as a whole, Mrs. 
Andrews declared. A large part of these earn- 
ings had been plowed back into moderniza- 
tion and research, she said. 

She cited State labor department statistics 
showing that South Carolina cotton-manu- 
facturing plants began 1950 with $358,901,- 
038 capital investment, an increase of $110,- 
081,983 over 1948. She said average employ- 
ment increased from 95,181 in 1937 to ap- 
proximately 125,000 in 1949. 

“You get a payroll in this State from the 
textile industry of approximately $284,000,- 
000 a year (the 1949 figure, which refiected 
a recession in the industry) but which never- 
theless is an amazing increase from the $72,- 
000,000 in 1937,” she said. 

“Just visualize the enormous purchasing 
power represented by the textile-mill employ- 
ment in South Carolina, and you get some 
idea of why continuous employment in the 
textile industry is important.” 





Senator McCarthy’s Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Saturday Review of Literature, an emi- 
nent and respected periodical published 
in New York, recently ran an editorial 
entitled “Subversion in the Senate.” 
The editorial is an exercise in irony and 
is thought provoking. I ask unanimous 
consent of the Senate to insert it in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SUBVERSION IN THE SENATE 


The editors of the Saturday Review have 
carefully studied the records of the con- 
gressional hearings into the charges against 
communism in the State Department. As 
a result we have reluctantly come to the 
inescapable conclusion that the chief par- 
ticipant must inevitably be a Communist. 
We refer to Senator McCartuy of Wiscon- 
sin. This conclusion is based on a working 
definition of Communists and secret agents 
as used by Senator McCartuy. We are glad 
to present the documentary evidence: 

First, guilt by association. For 4 years 
Senator McCartHy has belonged to an or- 
ganization of which a well-known member 
has been a prominent supporter of the pol- 
icies of the Soviet Union. Moreover, Sen- 
ator McCartuy has actually worked full- 
time for that organization. We refer to 
the Congress of the United States, of which 
Vito MARCANTONIO, a consistent party liner, 
has been a Member since 1935. 

Second, guilt by smokescreen. Senator 
McCarTHY, inferentially and otherwise, has 
stated that the public anti-Communist ac- 
tivities of such persons as Dorothy Kenyon 
and Philip Jessup are ostensibly only a 
cover-up for their real activities and sym- 
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pathies. The greater the apparent opposi- 
tion to communism, the greater the real af- 
filiation. This being the case, it is clear that 
Senator McCartuy's violent outbursts are 
merely intended to conceal his real sympa- 
thies somewhere on the other extreme. What 
better smokescreen than to attack the State 
Department of the United States? 

Third, guilt by imitation. This is the 
most incriminating count of all, for it is ap- 
parent that Senator McCartuy has modeled 
his tactics after the notorious Russian 
purge trials. All the elements of justice in 
a democracy—due process of law, grand jury, 
presentation of direct evidence, the assump- 
tion that an individual is innocent until 
proved guilty—all these have been spurned 
by the Soviet as outworn bourgeois niceties. 
The Senator from Wisconsin has paid high 
honor to this Soviet conception of justice in 
his tactics on this matter; indeed, his use 
of slander and vilification under immunity 
bears an uncanny resemblance to the privi- 
leged position enjoyed by official character 
assassins of the Soviet Union. 

Fourth, service to the cause. The easiest 
way to black any reasoned, impartial, and 
effective examination of subversion is 
through a helter-skelter, wild-jamboree ap- 
proach that obscures the real problem. In 
addition, the damage to America’s reputa- 
tion abroad must be heartfelt satisfaction to 
those who have & large stake in the defama- 
tion of the United States. For this service 
to the cause the Senator is entitled to whate 
ever distinctions the Kremlin can bestow. 








Spending by Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my several visits to my district, I 
repeatedly said that I would vote for 
every cut offered in the appropriation 
bill, and that I would vote against all 
attempts to increase the amounts. 

Mr. Speaker, the country is deeply dis- 
turbed about the spending of the Federal 
Government. They are disturbed about 
the 16 years of deficit spending under the 
Democrats. They realize their money is 
being polluted ani the dollar buys less 
and less. They realize that inflation and 
increased taxes are two Frankenstein 
monsters that can destroy our economic 
system. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee has been 
considering the one package appropria- 
tion bill for 5 weeks. It is interesting to 
note that 45 amendments have been 
offered to increase items of expenditures 
and 35 of them came from the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle. There were 36 
amendments offered to reduce various 
items, and only 5 of them came from the 
Democratic side. The other 26 came 
from the Republican side, and they were 
rejected. We never did have more than 
five or six votes for reductions from the 
Democratic side of the House. That, Mr. 
Speaker, is the record to date. Your 
party has voted for continued deficit 
spending and high taxes. You did not 
vote for economy. 
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The amendments offered by Mr. TaBER, 
of New York, and Mr. JENsEN, of Iowa, 
should be adopted. They will mean a 
further reduction in the Federal Gov- 
ernment of about 300,000 people and will 
cut appropriations about $1,500,000,000. 
T voted for these amendments and I hope 
that they stay in the final bill. 

The administration is full of expensive 
plans and programs for leading the 
American people down the road to social- 
ism. The programs grow and multiply. 
They all cost money. It means more 
taxes, inflation, and deficit spending. 

The only way to stop deficit spending 
and balance the budget is to stop spend- 
ing. It is just as simple as that. The 
Government is no different than the peo- 
ple. We must stop spending money for 
things we might want but do not neces- 
sarily need. 


Mother’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. HUGH D.SCOTT,JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, Sunday, May 14th, the second Sun- 
day in May, will be observed through- 
out the land as Mother’s Day. Each of 
us in his own way will bestow love and 
devotion upon the best mother who ever 
lived, our own, and in so doing give honor 
where honor is due. It will be a wonder- 
ful day indecd. 

This beautiful custom of setting apart 
one day in each year to pay just tribute 
to our mothers should never be aban- 
doned or forgotten. We regard mother 
as the noblest, sweetest and best of all 
God’s creations and in appreciation of 
her love and devotion pause to pay espe- 
cial tribute to her this sacred day. 

The real origin of Mother’s Day dates 
back to the period immediately follow- 
ing the Civil War, when Mrs. Anna 
Reeves Jarvis, organized the mothers of 
her community in West Virginia. The 
avowed purpose at that time was the re- 
uniting of families and invitations were 
extended to Union and Confederate 
soldiers and their families to meet, re- 
establish friendships and pleasant asso- 
ciations. The results were so encourag- 
ing and successful as to instill in the 
Jarvis family a sincere desire to promote 
on a national scale the spirit of love and 
honor. Miss Anna Jarvis, a daughter of 
Mrs. Anna Reeves Jarvis, a woman of 
keen intellect, broad vision, high ideals 
and commanding personality, developed 
and promoted the idea of honoring the 
Mothers of America, both living and 
dead. It was through her persevering 
efforts over a long period of time that 
Mother’s Day has been officially recog- 
nized and proclaimed. Therefore, when 
paying tribute to our mothers, let us 
spare a fine thought of appreciation for 
Miss Jarvis, whose efforts made this 
special day possible. 


The Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the seventeenth article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 


BIGGEST SToRY 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Communism, today, is an all-Russian 
power play. In every important country in 
the world there is now a tightly organized 
and carefully trained force of Russian agents 
whose sole aim and object is to carry out the 
purposes of Russian foreign policy. 

There is a very simple way to distinguish 
between these Communists and the local 
political groups in any country. 

In our own, for instance, we have a num- 
ber of legally qualified political organiza- 
tions seeking to elect their candidates to 
public offices. 

The Communists here claim themselves, 
too, a political party with all the legal rights 
and powers of any other. But unlike any 
other group on these shores, the Commu- 
nists take oaths of allegiance to something 
they called the Marxist-Leninist line. 

That oath ties them to the Communists 
in France in Pritain, in Germany—wherever 
other Communists may be—to fight and 
when need be, to die, for Stalin in Moscow. 

Such is the Red thread that tied Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs, the German who became a Briton, 
to persons as yet undisclosed in the United 
States of America, and so resulted in the 
atom bomb being stolen for the Kremlin. 

Such is the thread that binds the Harvard 
prize package, Alger Hiss, to the events of 
long ago and far away being reviewed here. 

When you know how all this began, you 
know with certainty why things happen 
now and what to do about them. 

And sa it means something to us now that 
as soon as the Communists set up a govern- 
ment in Moscow in March 1918, they rebuilt 
the musical clock on the Spassky tower in 
the Kremlin so it would play not God Save 
the Czar, as of old, but the Internationale, 
world communism’s fighting song. 

Levy Davidovitch Bronstein, alias Leon 
Trotsky, knew why. He was home after years 


of exile and busy at the right hand of Lenin, 


the organizer of the Soviets. 

In rapid order, Trotsky joined the Bol- 
sheviks, became head of the Soviet foreign 
Office, negotiated the peace of Brest-Litovsk 
with Germany that was the Kaiser’s balance 
against United States entrance into Europe’s 
war of 1914-18. 

And then Trotsky became commissar for 
war, for he wanted to send Communist 
armies out against all the rest of the nations 
as soon as possible. 

He was rolling high and wide with a pri- 
vate railroad train, a special commissary out 
of which to dole judicious gifts to factions 
that would remember him. For it was al- 
ready obvious that among Communists as 
among all others, one boss follows another, 
sooner or later. 

Trotsky, as Lenin’s most spectacular lieu- 
tenant, was running with all his hands and 
feet and his lightning brain, to be next when 
Lenin would go over the river. 

Trotsky was a really able soldier and he 
Was a very clever plotter and deceiver, But 
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Trotsky had one great weakness that turn 
out to be fatal. He was so vain that | 
could never see himself as others say 

He took flattery to be faithful adora 
And he was so interested in forming +, 
Communist International that was to bree. 
revolution abroad he overlooked somethine 
at home. i 

The consequences killed him. 

He had failed to take care against somo. 
body who was not a Russian at all, who 
did not care for drinking tea from g plac. 
or wiggling his toes while he talked air. 
about “historical necessity” or “dialectica) 
materialism” or explained to friends abr ad 
the regrettable incident of machine-gunpir> 
the streets of Petrograd to “keep revojy. 
tionary discipline.” 

No. Lenin died, and Petrograd, which 
had been St. Petersburg, now became Len: 
ingrad. And Trotsky, unfortunately, was 
out of town when the boys got together ty 
see who would be next up, 

That was in 1924, 

It took time, but just the same on Jan. 
uary 20, 1929, the Gosudarstvennoye Poli. 
ticheskoye Upravleniye, which means “stat 
political board,” and which we know as the 
GPU, issued the following order: 

“Considered, the case of citizen Trotsky 
Lev Davidovitch, under article 58/10 of th, 
criminal code, on a charge of counterreyo- 
lutionary activity expressing itself in the 
organization of an illegal anti-Soviet party 
whose activity has lately been directed to- 
ward provoking anti-Soviet activities and 
preparing for an armed struggle against the 
Soviet power. 

“Resolved, citizen Trotsky, Lev Davido- 
vitch, to be deported from the U. §. §. R.” 

The revolution was beginning to eat its 
own children. 
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Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 


_IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orD excerpts from a letter which I have 
received from a highly respected con- 
stituent, a close friend, and a leading 
surgeon in the city of New York, D! 
Richard Lewisohn, of 1155 Park Avenue 
protesting against the curtailment ol 
postal deliveries. The letter is typical 
of a large number of protests which I 
have received. I believe that it will in- 
terest the Members of the Senate 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

I was delighted to see that you spoke 
against curtailment of postal deliverie: 
New York. I hope you will get strong sup- 
port from your colleagues in the Senate. 4 
seems ludicrous that the richest cit) 
world should cut down on mail service. 
have three deliveries in the residential sec- 
tion of London and four in the business sec- 
tion; one delivery a day seems a joke, like 
RFD. 

This is the first time in my life 
write to a Member of Congress. 5 
don’t disappoint me. 


that I 
pleas@ 
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Or 
“oN FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 
es NEW YORK 
’ OF REPRESENTATIVES 
lay, May 11, 1950 
: ERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
nd my remarks, it gives me 
e to include an Inspiring 
speech by the distin- 
man from Connecticut 
I had the gcod fortune 
address delivered and fel 
of sufficient importance to 
tention of the entire 
of the Congress. 
Mic REPUBLICANISM 


leman, in Maxwell Ander- 
Forge, George Washington 
y will look easy by and by 
es for it.” Well, it is less 
e Americans were fighting 
edom and yet our freedom is 
usly threatened than at any 
tory. We cannot take free- 
The great world conflict 
u tly a contest between 
very. In this battle what 
is inevitably related to our 
-d our ability to meet 
ge, to forge a less precari- 


depend we do at 
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free institutions. Our 
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ur elections. To some ex- 
i healthy condition. It can 
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which the country can bene- 





ult in electing the best candi- 

lice. It can produce sound 
sive programs. 

endence of party is carried too 


1 indepe 


our two-party system. 
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needs and aspirations of all the people than 

the tired clichés, the reckless promises and 

the special interest appeals with which the 

Democrats have in rec ts | 

the fears and apprehensions of the voters. 
3ut this electoral inde : 

seems to me, due to the fact that many people 


do not associate themselves with the politi- 














cal life of the Nation. It is due to the tend- 
ency of many independent voters to 

hat if the Republican Party should fall by 
the wayside, if it should succumb for lack 
of adh its, or because of € s of i 





pendents, then that is “tough luck” for the 


Republicans. That 





is hard on the office-hold- 
ers and on the party workers. It is none of 
their affair. Yet is, I fear, desperately true 
the t the disappe irance f + R sikh =] n 
Party would affect them as much as it would 
affect the Republicans. It would affect the 
Democrats. It would deeply affect the li 
of all Americans. The American peopl 
stake in the survival of the 
lican Party. The independent vo i 
for his independence upon the survival of 
the two-party system. 

Narrow partisanship is, of course, deplor- 
able. Partisanship which places party above 
patriotism, patronage above principle, and 
personalities above policies is highly repre- 
hensible. Yet the best way to d urage 
such sordid attitudes and such ugogic 
practices is not to retire to the sidelines in 
derisive independence but rather to plunge 
into the political melee and in- 
fluence the party of one’s choice in the direc- 
tion of the people’s real welfare. The best, 
the only way to be effective politically is 
through the medium of one our t\ 
parties. We cannot give a 

















a great 





a > TY) 





endeavor to 


Vv ) us a none 


stration that we believe enthusiastically in 
our kind of government unless an increasing 
number of Americans become increasingly 


active in politics. 
In creating a broader base of 
ticipation it is vital that the } 
America should ya prominent part. Based 
upon a Census Bureau estimate of July 1949 
there are some 24,000,000 people in this coun- 
try between the ages of 21 and 30. It is 
only by strong infusions of new blood that 
the Republican Party will sur 





tical pare 


z people of 
1 














vive as a vital 
and effective political force. The Reé blican 
Party is, in its original concept and by its 


} 


best traditions, the party of youth, the p 
of new ideas, the party of individual freedom, 
We are the young Turks, the in 
We are the party of reform. 

Some Republicans contend that the reason 
for our lack of success at the pol 
Republican Party has become infested with a 
point of view which has been labeled me- 
tooism. Others maintain that Republican 
defeats are due to a pl sophy which has 
been described as reaction. The result of 
this pulling and hauling has been to create 
a spirit of division, defeatism, and defection 
which has prevented us from going forward 








3 is that 


the 

















as an integrated and dynamic team It 
seems clear to me if our choice is in- 
deed between copying > Democr on the 
one hand and a 1 horse-and-buggy 
philosophy on the other, then we are de- 
servedly doomed not only to defeat but to dis- 
appearance. Happily for the Ame peo- 
ple, this is not our choice. That this is not 
our choice is underscored by the interesting 
fact that an increasing ber of northern 
Democrats, anxious to e the wing 
apprehension among the people of our coun- 
try, have been talking increasingly about the 
merits of the p! ite-prope vy i -€ erprise 
system, about the need for economy in gov- 
€ nt, about our great tax burden and 
& it a strong ant peasem policy. In 





sober truth they are becoming me-too Demo- 
crats. 
Now there is no occasion f 


defen 


r us to resp 
If they choose to 
the weasel words of 


f the Democrats. 
wallow in 
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attack We must take the r € We 
must fight the pat + 3 ) e i 
highway ff Nation-wide debate and t in 
the side streets and back all P t 
politics 

I e is no lack of n « to 
be t ed 1t dur S € r 
™ i. 2 ie . . 
which we can take a s y 1 l i 
v r ut n the 1e h I ib > } t >? >. 
le pr Nes on which r par was 
founded < mn the other ; 1 ¢ 1 
v a nominious philos 1y which 
would require us to rubber stamp every half- 
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the cause of labor by their ¢ € ination to 
treat the welfare of ie work men and 
women of America as a political foot l 
r r than as a matter involving the public 
interest We should remind the voters that 
when the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law was 
brou to the floor of the House, out of 263 
Den rats only 30 voted for repeal. Ve 
should recall that these same Democrats who 
voted against repeal cam ned on the 
cynical s 1 that they favored r l 
T self-styled nds of the « 1- 





mo referred t t-H 
law as a slave-labor law. 1 we can 
point out that these same ats not 


only voted against repe f 
law but also voted against virtually all Re- 


publican-sponsored amendments which 








would liberalize the law, « 1inate its 1 
serious defects, and accommodate it to 
changing < umstanc 

We can discuss the question of high t 
and point out the many hidden t which 
are depriv the people of thi \ 
lar ; » of the e Tt 1 ‘ 
han In W said that a man i 
t t} u of } lahor W ile r y 
th 1 G rnment n is a r > 
at time of crisis and « I \ l 
point out t tan early 
the Hoover Comn n re l - 
mend ns can brin y t ¢ $ 
We h id ; C ‘ ty + 


the Hoover Commi report l 
recommendations t rtter 
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spending which pumps into our national 
ymy more money than the taxes can 
for and which, therefore, diminish the 
of the dollar. This is inflation. In- 
the American dollar has been cut 40 
t since before the war. This year we 
icit of approximately $5,000,000,- 

1 iis will further depreciate the 
the purchasing power—of our money. 
ne might ask how much security 

ge citizen is there in a system 

! es that you pay your taxes in 
llar worth 100 cents, that you pay for 

ur social security in a dollar worth 109 
that you pay for your old-age and 
survivors insurancé benefits in a dollar worth 
109 cents, that you pay for your pensions 
and retirement funds in a dollar worth 190 
cents, and then when you are old you re- 
ceive payments in a dollar which, if present 
policies continue, may be worth only 15 

Is that security? 

much security is there for the many 

; of American citizens who are living 
ixed incomes, on endowment policies, 

» on, When their Government is con- 

y eating away these modest incomes, 
nly by taxes but by cutting the value 
> national currency? 

The Democratic administration in Wash- 
ington is attempting to bribe the people with 
the people’s money to vote for the Demo- 
cratic politicians. This is immoral; it is 
wrong; it is an issue. 

And there is also a clear-cut cleavage on 
social legislation. Here the Republican 
Party is not, in my opinion, faced with a 
dilemma. We should not turn our backs 
on ial problems where they exist; but 
neither should we feel bound to embrace 

utions offered by the Democrats. We 
Republican Party have the vigor and 
nt and the intellectual creativeness 
duce better solutions. But the funda- 

and irreconcilable difference be- 

the point of view of the Democrats 

ur point of view is that for us social 

ion represents an attempt to respond 
human need, while for the Democrats 
ually part of a plot to concentrate 

al power in Washington. Such con- 

of power is, of course, entirely 

able to the Communists since it en- 

m more easily to destroy the Amer- 

my and, what is even more im- 

rtant, cause a breakdown in the Ameri- 
in character. It was Herbert Hoover who 
pointed out recently that if we continue 
along this profligate path, private charities 
vill cease to exist and the element of human 
mpassion, which is so wonderfully a part 
our whole culture, will have been sacri- 
ficed on the altar of Government panaceas, 

It is precisely because the Government 
must be the servant of the people that it 
must be wise enough and strong enough to 
respond effectively to the problems of the 
day. The Government must be flexible and 
alert in order to function in areas where our 
private-property system does not reach. 
But it should only run the traffic signals; it 

hould not operate the automobiles. It may 

ulate; it should be reluctant to own. 
a delicate field in which the Govern- 
iust seek to protect the freedom of 
ndividual without crushing him. And 
we must also bear in mind that how- 
valid much so-called social legislation 
> essential welfare of the American 
depends upon the continuation and 
of the vital opportunities for em- 
and effort which are inherent in 

ree society. When a government at- 
to redistribute to its citizens more 
he citizens can produce, inflation and 
1 dictatorship are the inevitable 


‘ents, 


not ¢ 
oi ti 


i 


f 


e then are some of the great domestic 
with which we are faced 
let me turn for a moment to foreign 


fact that these mate 


ters, involving as they do the grim issue of 
life and death, should be treated on what 
Senator VANDENBERG has appropriately re- 
ferred to as an unpartisan basis. But let us 
not forget either that there is an inevitable 
interdependence between what we do abroad 
and what we do at home. Moreover, our 
standard of living, our social improvements, 
our prosperity will dissolve if we should 
have war. And so, while this overriding 
issue which brocds over all our doings should 
be met without regard to party advantage, 
it is, I venture to think, more important to 
be right than to be bipartisan. 

It so happens that I have been a non- 
partisan supporter of foreign-affairs legisla- 
tion ever since I have been in Congress. But 
I do not feel that because I am a Republican, 
therefore I have no right to criticize or to 
disagree. After all, the Democrats are not 
of one mind on these matters. Indeed, Iam 
profoundly convinced that the American 
people are entitled to a second voice on these 
fateful questions. And I believe also that 
to attempt by cries of partisanship to deprive 
our people of these criticisms in matters of 
such importance is to subvert the great pur- 
pose of our political system at a time of 
increasing national peril. 

If we Republicans abdicate our preroga- 
tives in the field of foreign affairs, America 
will soon become an island of liberty in a 
sea of slavery. 

While I am frequently in disagreement 
with members of both parties, a partisan 
attitude in this field is dangerously out of 
place. Accordingly, it is most unfortunate 
that our President has by his actions shown 
that he believes more firmly, more in- 
stinctively, in partisanship as usual, than 
in bipartisanship at the water's edge. 

President Truman has accused certain 
Republicans of partisanship in their attacks 
on this country’s foreign policy. He went 
further. He said these Republicans are 
making partisan attempts to sabotage the 
bipartisan foreign policy of the United 
States, and he is reported as saying that such 
efforts during the cold war are just as bad 
as trying to shoot our soldiers in the back 
in a hot war. 

I deplore smear tactics. I deplore smear 
tactics whether they are employed by Repub- 
licans or Democrats, and particularly when 
they are employed by our President. I think 
it is a dangerous business to attempt to assess 
the motives of others. Moreover, while I 
do not believe in innocence by association, 
neither do I believe in guilt by association. 
Because of this I do not feel responsible for 
the positions taken by my colleagues in the 
Congress. But I do believe that our Presi- 
dent must be held responsible for his own 
expressed attitudes, and I am convinced that 
such extravagant pronouncements at a time 
of international crisis and internal tension 
are not helpful to the cause of bipartisanship 
at the water’s edge. They will accentuate 
the very condition which our President de- 
cries with such violence. 

Indeed, such petulant outbursts as those 
recently made by our President exacerbate a 
situation which is already hirhly irritated. 
It is most unfortunate that our President 
should not use the prestige of his high office 
in efforts to bring divergent elements to- 
gether instead of driving them farther apart 
by intemperate statements. Perhaps I may 
respectfully venture the suggestion that he 
should attempt to emulate General Eisen- 
hower’s behavior in the lamentable armed 
services controversy: Pour oil on troubled 
waters. For surely the President himself is 
open to the accusation of partisanship when 
he singles out Republicans for attack and 
does not also attack the Democrats who 
have joined in the outcry against the foreign 
policy of this administration. If the Presi- 
dent felt called upon to attack the critics 
of the State Department, he should have 
included members of his own party. 
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But it would have been wiser had 
attacked at all. By such attacks } 
uid and comfort to the Communi: 
icans of being an asset to the Krem 

Furthermore, our President is in a 
vulnerable position when it comes 
accusations. The cataciysmic results of ; 
agreements made at Yalta, at Tehran, ; . 
Potsdam are, I fear, of far more terrih) 
sequence in the cold war in which 
extricably engaged than are th atem 
now being mace by certain Members of , 
gress. Certainly these historic ar 
have been an incomparable ass 
Kremlin. 

And there have been other great asse+ 
the Kremlin for which the Republica 
not be held responsible. You will recal] tho- 
it was contended a short time ago that ths 
dictator of Russia was “good old Joe,” ay 
that we could “get along with him.” It y 
also thought, as Hanson Baldwin has point 
out in an interesting article in the Atlan CQ 
Monthly, that the Politburo had given up ; 
policy of world conquest and was sincerely 
desirous of having friendly relations with 
capitalist governments. And there we 
mistakes for which we could har } 
responsible, such as that Russia's entry int 
the war against Japan was essential t 
tory and was necessary to n 
lives. You will also remember the 
hension that Russia might make a separ 
peace with Germany and the effect that 1 
had on our strategists. These mistake 
ments have been real assets to the K 
I mention these grievous and co 
not in order to recriminate over 
been done, but simply to set the 
straight. A dispassionate inspecti 
past can perhaps help us to resci 
future. 

Then, too, it is pertinent to rec 
the time that the Alger Hiss case first 
the President made his celebrated red-h 
statement. Subsequent events have 
demonstrated the dangerous inaccur 
well as the political nature of this ¢ 

Due in large part to the Alger Hi 
many people in our country are deeply 
hensive regarding the Department of 5 
While this apprehension is natural, it i 
sufficient reason for our President's out! 
of anger. I had hoped that our P! 
would sympathize with that sin 
hension and would himself take the n¢ 
steps to increase confidence in our State I 
partment. I had hoped that he would! 
the cause of unity by attempts at conciilat 
rather than assist the forces of divisi 
agitation by recrimination and abus¢ 

I now recognize that this was ho} 
against hope. Indeed, there was, I 
pose, little basis for such hope. 

A cursory glimpse at the record will 
close that in the campaign 


hn nse 
ne 


ts at 


of 1948 
President described the Eightieth Col 
as a “do-nothing” Congress. This wi 
Republican-controlled Congress which 
President’s request provided aid 1 
and Turkey, passed the Foreign R 
and the interim-aid bill, and cré 
Marshall plan, This was the Congr 
at the President's request, passed t! 
tive service law and the measure } 
for unification of the Armed Forces, § 
proved the loan of $65,000,000 for 
struction of the new UN headqu 
These are but a few of the many 
accomplishments of the Eightieth C 
The taxpayers of America who are } 
bill don’t think that this massive | 
achievement is nothing. And if all 
nothing, then why did the Presid 
for it? 
Unfortunately, this Presidential attituc 
at least consistent. In the cam n 
1948 the President refrained from 2 
the 106 Democrats who voted for thé 
Hartley law and leveled his attacks exciu 








Republicans who had voted the 
y He made it clear then that he 
t believe that the welfare of the work- 
1, and women of this country is en- 
) bipartisan consideration. I be- 
it is. I believe that he has ren- 

da erave disservice to the cause of labor. 
But be that as it may, the President has 
e to time made it devastatingly clear 

not so much interested in unity 

nting the Communist aggressors as 
making political capital out of the 

te and dangerous situation which 








: w exists in the Congress, a situation which, 
can be id in all fairness, he has done 
D bring about. 


say that some of us Republicans 
anticipated this predicament and expressed 
our pre upation last year during the New 
york senatorial campaign. Surely the Pres- 
ident must have known that the great hu- 
manitarian and statesman, John Foster 
Dulles, an eminent Republican, could be of 
more value to him in the preservation of a 
nonpartisan attitude toward foreign affairs 
than could the distinguished Democratic 
Senator HERBERT LEHMAN, whatever his attri- 
putes. Yet, the President went out of his 
way, as did other leaders of the Democrat 
Party, to give John Foster Dulles the knife 
in a cynical and reckless exhibition of vicious 
attach and partisan prejudices. rarely 
equaled in the political annals of our 


I am delighted that our President has 
recently appointed Mr. Dulles as a principal 
adviser to Secretary Acheson, and I am glad, 
Mr. Dulles has accepted this ap- 

tment. 
With this excellent selection, it was to 
be hoped that our President had at long last 
iderstood, and then, alas, just the other 
day our President chose to announce that 
tends to campaign in the congressional 
s this fall on foreign-policy issues. 
his at a meeting with members of 
) States Commission to the United 
Natior This was not only in very bad taste, 
Since politics is supposed to have no place in 
nal discussions, but his statement 







f produced the impression that he was 
criticizing the entire Republican Party, in- 
( those who have supported the for- 
f policy of the administration. As David 
Law e pointed out, the President made 
I Terentiation between those Republicans 
wl port the bipartisan concept and 
those ppose it. Accordingly, says David 
Lawrence, he has given cause for the as- 


that, no matter what support an 

Republican gives to the adminis- 

foreign policy, the leader of the 

D ratic Party in the White House will re- 

I “to re snize such service in the only 

restraint has been urged, name- 
itical contests.” 

It to be regretted that Mr. Averell 

i who, as Ambassador at Large, is 

our diplomat for the European recovery pro- 

creation of the much-maligned 

Congress—should deliver himself 

h as partisan as that which he 

k ago in New York. Such an 

U € seems to me ill-timed and unwise. 

iN is as handsome does. Bipar- 

must, by definition, be a two-way 

foreign policy of our country 

Constitution, primarily the re- 

of the Chief Executive. The 

t take the lead in creating 

unity. Perhaps, clever politi- 

> is, he feels that since the Dewey 

failed in 1948 he will have 

Perhaps his profound partisan 

incapacitate him for non- 

ude. I do not know. But it 

‘ that, because of his partisan 

the President has made it diffi- 

lf to call upon the magnanim- 

Republicans who have been 

honpartisan approach to these 
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great and challenging questions while he 
descends to the lower levels of political com- 
bat to thrash out these urgent matters in 
@ partisan, knock-down, drag-out, no-holds- 
barred, brass-knuckle political brawl. 

In the hope that he would see the light, I 
have remained silent while the President has 
made vociferous statements characterized by 
vindictiveness rather than by a lofty desire 
to reach useful solutions. I feel that the 
time has come for me to speak and I deeply 
regret the necessity to speak in these terms. 
But in sober truth the time is out of joint, 
and we live in the midst of restless events 
which surpass us all and which are no re- 
Specters of persons. 

In reply to a shallow suggestion recently 
advanced by the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut as a nostrum against war, Secretary 
Acheson said, and he said it well, that what 
we need in the cold war is steady nerves and 
firm resolve. Surely we are also entitled to 
expect some poise and some vision from the 
President of the United States. Total diplo- 
macy must ultimately depend upon the 
united effort of the American people. It is 
a primary responsibility of the President so 
to conduct himself as to help in creating 
this unity. 

Nhile I do not always agree with the 
Secretary of State, for my part I shall con- 
tinue a nonpartisan attitude in an effort 
to help achieve a policy which will enable 
us to win the cold war. For if we do not 
win the cold war, we shall have a war in 
which the penalty may be slavery or death. 

I continue to harbor the fervent and 
prayerful hope that our President will con- 
sider the dangers to this Republic ahead of 
the political campaign of 1950. 

For I need hardly stress the remorseless 
fact that we are in mortal danger not only 
in Europe but in Asia. And while, in gen- 
eral, I have gone along with the President's 
recommendations regarding the European 
area, Iam convinced that in Asia the admin- 
istration has been engaged largely in at- 
tempts to justify its errors instead of to 
correct them. 

The Secretary of State, in my opinion, is 
most unconvincing on the Asiatic question. 
And, whereas in Europe we are bringing aid, 
in Asia we should, according to him, rely 
mainly on the defenseless anger of the Chi- 
nese to liberate themselves by the spread of 
Titoism. Yet at this very moment we have 
it within our power to help to safeguard 
southeast Asia—to help to liberate the peo- 
ple in China—by helping the anti-Commu- 
nist forces on Formosa. It has been reliably 
estimated that an expenditure of two or three 
hundred million dollars could safeguard this 
island from Communist invasion. I recom- 
mend, not intervention, not the American 
Army, Navy, or Air Force, but aid on the Greek 
pattern. To date no satisfactory reasons have 
reached me why this should not be done. 

We cannot base a successful foreign policy 
on a doctrine which calls for hunting with 
the hounds in Europe while we run with the 
hare in Asia. 

The Republican Party must speak out on 
these and on all other matters involving the 
national interest. 

The present administration has grown old 
and tired in office. While mouthing hypo- 
critical incantations to freedom and liberale 
ism and human rights, they have become the 
party of authority, of reaction, and of regi- 
mentation. It is in the interest of all the 
people that the Democrats should be defeated 
for public office next November. 

Abraham Lincoln caid: “Revolutionize 
through the ballot box, and restore the Gov- 
ernment once more to the affections and 
hearts of men by making it express, as it was 
intended to do, the highest spirit of justice 
and liberty.” 

Dynamic republicanism is needed to ac- 
complish this wholly desirable end. We Re- 
publicans can take heart from the sure 
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knowledge that our opportunities for use- 
ful cervice are equal to our unprecedented 
responsibilities. 





Ladies and gentlemen, this is the challenge 
to the young people of Americ this is the 
j This is 


challenge to the Republican Party 
the challenge to America. 








Tax Tricks—Millville Republican Com- 
ments on Congressman Hand’s Recen 
Statement on Hidden Taxes Imposed 
on Low-Income Groups 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, the Mill- 
ville Republican recently commented on 
my statement concerning indirect and 
hidden taxes, and I am including their 
editorial in the Recorp. Ido so because 
of my conviction that we will never get 
away from extravagance, deficit financ- 
ing, and high taxes until the average 
American family realizes that no matter 
how small their income is, they are pay- 
ing their full share of the bill. 

The editorial follows: 


“If more Americans realized how much 
they pay in taxes—direct and hidden—each 
year, their clamor would force reai economy 
in Government.” That is the opinion of 
Congressman HAND. 

A lot of people don’t think they pay taxes, 
or at least very little, simply because they 
do not own their homes or because they 
pay only a meager or no income tax. Con- 
gressman HAND calls this “the greatest fal- 
lacy of modern times.” He would like to 
make every citizen in this congressional dis- 
trict aware of how they are being victimized 
by tax trickery. 

The Congressman in a recent public ad- 
dress cited the study of the American Tax- 
payers Association. This showed in actual 
case studies that a man earning $960 a year 
paid $123.08 annually in hidden taxes; a 
man earning $1,800 paid $243; and a man 
with $2,400 income paid $314.76 in hidden 
taxes. 

The association’s survey traced various 
products from the first step to the point of 
sale. There are 78 different taxes on a quart 
of milk, 151 on a loaf of bread, 100 on an 
egg, 125 on a woman’s cotton dress, l1lf 
on a man’s suit of clothes, 154 on a cak 
of soap, and 201 taxes on a gallon of gaso- 
line. 

Hidden taxes, according to the study, take 
$10 of every $30 of rent, nearly $7 a year 
on every telephone, one-third of all normal 
day-to-day living expenses. 

On a $7.85 cotton dress there are $2.20 
in hidden taxes. An automobile that c 
$1,600 to $2,000 is encumbered with 206 tax« 
amounting to from $355 to #466. A stu 
made on a woman’ 














; hat showed that it car- 





ried 64 Federal taxes, 43 State taxes, and 41 
local taxes. 

Congressman HaNp contends “until 
majority of Americans fully ! ze the huge 
slice that taxes take from their annual in- 


comes, until they realize that no one ¢ I 
hidden taxes, there can be but little hope 
for genuine economy in Gover 





easy to hide taxes on the things everyone 
buys in order to give the public all the serv. 
ices and things t many people think 
they get for nothing from the Government.” 


veer 





mei 
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President Truman’s Speech at Seneca, 


Nebr., on May 8, 1950 


XTENSION _ REMARKS 


EON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
train, proceeding westward 
8, 1950, stopped for a brief time 
eneca, Nebr., and was greeted by a 
ring crov vd who were privileged to 
he > Presi dent make the following 


tAaanti« 
idential 


i't think there would be very many 
> here this late in the evening. I am 
urprised and really appreciate your greeting 
me. Iappreciate it more than I can tell you. 
Since yesterday afternoon, I have traveled 
halfway across the country. I have met and 
talked with a great many people. There is 
no better way for a President to find out 
what people are thinking about, and what 
they think of the great problems of today 
than to come out here and exchange ideas 
with you. 

Tonight I want to talk with you briefly 
about the greatest problem we have today. 
That problem is how to obtain a world peace. 
When you stop to think about it, there is 
nothing more important to us than that, 

is is the fifth anniversary of VE-day. 

i ist 5 years we have learned that the 
oad to peace is a most difficult and expen- 
sive one. Eventually we will get the kind of 
world peace we are working for. It will come 
when the great majority of the people in the 
world have learned that the kind of de- 
mocracy we have in the United States offers 
more to the average citizen than any other 
system of government. 

Some people forget that what we do here 
at home has a direct bearing on whether 
there will be peace in the world or not. 
Peace depends on our staying strong, and re- 
maining prosperous, and making constant 
improvements in our democracy. That is 
v hy we need to see that business and indus- 
try c oatinue to grow. That is why it is so 
im int for us to press forward with better 
housing, bet tter im ealth, better schools for all 
Cc 
p 
ik 


} 


ur own peo} That is why it is so im- 
rtant that ¥ we have strong and prosperous 
wl 
I am working for 

believe that they 


these goals because I 
will not only strengthen 
this country, but will provide the best means 
for achieving world peace. 
am more than happy that you came out 
tonight, and I am more than happy 
t I stayed up to come out here and talk 
u tonight. I started out on this trip 
let you know that I am still working for 
me goals, and trying to do the same 
ngs for the welfare of the country that I 
when I vy out here asking you for votes, 
think that we could accomplish the 
h that we really want to accomplish if 
we work hard enough to get them done. I 
tried to prove that to you in 194 me I ae 
I did. We still have a great 
that need to be done in this cx den 
the world. 
I am going around to Grand Coulee Dam, 
1d out to Wyoming, Montana, and North 
ta, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and am 
to finally wind up in Chicago; and 
*n we get through, I think the people of 
1e United States will understand that my 
ition on the great issues which face this 
y and the world has not changed, that 
till working for the same goals, and I 
my best to make this Government 


and in 
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a government of all the people, that I am 
doing my best to attain world peace, a peace 
that will last and that is to the interests of 
ail concerned. 

I appreciate most highly your coming out 
here tonight, and I thank you very much for 
your kindness. 


The Railroad Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD a 
series of telegrams which I have received 
from industries and businesses in my 
home State, showing the very serious 
unemployment situation now existing 
and which will become more serious as 
the result of the present railroad strike. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


MANSFIELD, Onto, May 11, 1950. 
Senator Bricker, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Mansfield is materially effected as a re- 
sult of train stoppage on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. If your office can be helpful we solicit 
your cooperation. 
MANSFIELD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


WELLSVILLE, OHIO, May 10, 1950. 
Hon. JOHN W. BRICKER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Rail strike has paralyzed our operations 
affecting 700 employees as well as Our cUs- 
tomers since we are served only by Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Please use your best ef- 
forts to terminate this interruption. 
STERLING Curna Co. 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, May 10, 1950. 
Hon. JOHN W. BRICKER, 
Senate Office Building: 
Rail strike if continued will necessitate 
complete lay-off of all personnel. 
H. W. Hennrincs, President, 
CHICAGO WALL PaPER Co. 


Warren, Onto, May 10, 1950. 
Hon. JoHN W. BRICKER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
The strike on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will shortly shut down our plant. After a 
steel strike and a coal strike this railroad 
strike is ruinous. We respectfully urge you 
to use your good office toward an early set- 
tlement. 
J.N. Kerr, President, 
THE Onto CorrucaTING Co, 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHI0, May 10, 1950. 
JOHN W. BRICKER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a patron located on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Circleville, Ohio, the trailroad 
trainmen strike starting 6:00 a. m. this 
morning will close our plant completely, de- 
priving our customers of approximately 30 
cars animal and poultry feed daily, badly 
needed for the production of poultry, eggs, 
meat and milk. Also approximately 200 men 
will be laid off. We urge you to take all 
possible action to effect settlement. 

JOHN W,. ESHELMAN & Sons, 


Hon. 
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CoLuMBus OHIO, May 10, 1959, 
Hon. JoHN W. BRICKER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. ¢c:: 

Strike of firemen and engineers alreaa, 
crippling and will soon result in comple: 
shutdown of this plant affecting 1,509 “en 
ployees. Request that you use every mean . 
at your disposal to terminate this strike ; 
once, 


ete 


BucKEYE STEEL Castincs Co., 
F. H. BonnegET, President. 
ROSEVILLE, OHIO, May 10, 1950. 
Hon. JoHn W. Bricker, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. hl 
strike. Business suffering. 
RoBINSON RANSBOTTOM Pottery Co, 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO, May 10, 1950, 
Hon. Jonn W. Bricker, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Appreciate your best efforts for early sct. 
tlement of present railroad fireman strike, 
DRESDEN PAPER Mitts Co, 
CoLumBvs, OHIO, May 10, 1950, 
Senator JoHN W. BRICKER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Today’s trainmen strike paralyzing cer- 
tain of our railroads promises a chaotic 
condition within this territory and to our 
business. It is ridiculous that our Govern 
ment would permit such disregard of pub 
lic welfare and we must ask that you exert 
every possible effort to have this situation 
corrected without delay. We appreciate 
your position but we know only you a 
ple to whom we can call upon. If th 
anything we can do in any other fashion, 
won’t you wire us what to do in order t 
end this unnecessary interruption to a busi- 
ness that is already staggering. 
THE BAKER Woop PRESERVING Co., 
R. M, HAMILTON, Vice President. 


East PALESTINE, OHIO, May 10, 1950. 
Senator JoHN W. BrICKER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our plant with 100 employees is 1 shu 
down indefinitely for the duration of 1 
strike in effect on the Pennsylvania R 
road. This will throw 100 people out of ¥ 
and on unemployment compensati: € 
trust that you will use your best efforts t 
bring this strike to a conclusion. 

ADAMSON Co., INC., 
D. B. GILLIES, Pre 
WAYNESEURG, Onto, May 10, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN BRICKER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Railroad firemen’s strike and r 
shutdown of Pennsylvania Railroad \ 
Harrisburg is serious threas to cont 
operations of this company and to tl 
public interest in the continued in 
operations on which the people of t! 
munity are dependent. The executi 
this company point out that industry-' 
labor monopolies are permitted under p! 
Federal laws to take action incompa 
public interest and believe they sh 
restrained and regulated by Federal | 
industrial monopolies, including the 
road, long have been. 

WHITACRE GREER FIREPROOF!) 
D. D. WHITACRE. 
West LAFAYETTE, OnIo, May 10,1 
Senator JOHN BRICKER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

What can you do to cancel this railroad 

strike? We can't even receive mall regussty: 





ator 





t 


, couple of days of this will cause 
to this company because our 
e not affected. 
Jones MetTaL Propvucts Co., 
F. MULLIGAN. 





CANTON, OHIO, May 10, 1950. 
W. BRICKER, 
Ofice Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
. Railroad strike crippling eco. 
ur community. What imme- 
in you take in Washington to 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


( IN t 
I TLER, President. 


Host 


RSTOWN, OHIO, May 10, 1950. 
BRICKER, 
tes Senate, 
Washington D.C.:? 
1 of the railroad unions to abide 
commendations of fact-finding 
erious threat to the economy of 
We strongly protest the utter 
the public. The inaction of the 
ninistration is beyond compre- 


Heiuer Bros. Co. or OHIO, 
Georce H. Hopapp, President, 


Satem, Ouro, May 10, 1950. 
in W. BRICKER, 
Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


nuation of rail strike will force com- 


ec 


( 


) 


iown of this plant with 800 persons 

i within 5 days and result in shut- 

our two affiliated plants with 1,300 

s at Ford City, Pa., and Marys- 

hio, immediately thereafter. We 

juest your influence in obtaining 
ettlement of the rail dispute. 
Tue NATIONAL SANITARY Co., 
Louis Prosst, Vice President. 


CANTON, OnI0, May 10, 1950. 


HN BRICKER, 


Office Building, 


Washington, D. C.? 


ppers of glazed tile face and paving 


used in essential construction in- 
hospitals, and public utili- 
e all possible speed in early con- 
rail and without further 
ding. A continuation of strike 
duction to us and of wages 


nools, 


strike 


METROPOLITAN Brick, INC., 

D. J. RENKERT, President. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., May 10, 1950. 
HN W. BRICKER, 


€ Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
ilroad strike is seriously affecting 
at our East Palestine, Waynes- 
agnolia, Ohio, plants. We ask 
Mces and efforts in restoring vital 
to our country at the earliest 





NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORP., 
R. A. SHIPLEY, President, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 10, 1950. 
. W. BRICKER, 

Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

hours of railroad strike conditions 
from unreasonable demands on 
he small group of workers demon- 
paralyzing effects upon our na- 

e. Respectfully urge govern- 
nh to stop this hindrance which 
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stands in way of normal conduct of business 
and spread through the welfare of all. 
F. R. HYSELL, 
General Traffic Manager, Glidden Co. 





WILMINGTON, OHIO, May 10, 1950. 
Hon. JoHN W. BRICKER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Current railroad strike y great 
hardship on our business. It appears to be 
without any just reason and we respectfully 
ask that you use your best efforts in urging 
termination, 


imposin 





THE Irwin Aucer Bit Co, 


CAMERIDGE, OHIO 
Hon. JOHN W. BRICKER, 
Senate Office Building, 


Vashington, 


May 10, 1950. 


D. C.: 

We are greatly handicapped here due to 
of facilities Pennsylvania Railroad 
caused by strike. Anything you can do to 
get railroads working again will be appre- 
ciated. 


ack of 


THE CAMBRIDGE GLass Co. 


WELLSVILLE, CHIO 
JOHN W. ERICKER, 
Washington, D. C.: 


May 10, 19: 


Senator, 


Honorable Sir present railroad strike cause 
ing undue hardship to ourselves and cus- 
tomers. Why does the public have to ke 


continually plagued with these hardships? 
lease use your efforts to get an early settle- 

ment. 

LSVILLE CHINA Co. 


ToLeEno, On10, May 10, 1950. 
Senator JOHN W. BRICKER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washi D. C.: 

On behalf of the many business and indus- 
trial establishments who are highly depend- 
ent upon New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
and other rail service curtailed by strike of 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Enginemen, 
The Toledo Chamber of Commerce urges you 
to extend every effort to see this 
stoppage. 

WAYNE E. KAKELA, Executive Manager, 
TOLEDO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


ngton, 





k end of 


MANSFIELD, OnI0, May 10 

Hon. JoHN W. BRICKER, 

Senate Office Buildi 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our company is located on side track of 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The present strike 
on this railroad has greatly inconvenienced 
delivery of outgoing production of much 
needed building materials, baths, lavatories, 
and sinks. If continued for 1 week it will be 
necessary to lay off approximately 600 em- 
ployees. The issues as we understand them 
are so fantastic that we urge that steps be 
taken immediately in the public interest to 
bring about the operation of railroads with- 
out penalizing the carriers. 

THE HUMPHREYS MANUFACTURING Co., 
M. A. Downs, Vice President. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 10, 1950. 
Hon. JOHN W. BRICKER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Must have early settlement. Rail strike 
crippling business and will cause untold suf. 
fering of millions by action of only a few. 
Use all power to settle without delay. 

R. J. JOYCE, 
Chairman, Car Efficiency Committee, 
Ohio Valley Transportation Ad- 
visory Board and General Traffie 
Manager, the Central Ohio Paper 
Co, 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 10, 1950. 

Hon. JoHN W. BRICKER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Imperative you do everything possible to 

expedite end of railroad firemen’s strike s 
ously affecting our mine operation in Ohio, 

CHESAPEAKE COAL Co 

Epwarp R. SNEAD, Presid: 


eTl= 


nt. 


CANTON, OHIO, May 10, 1950. 

Hon. JOHN W. BRICKER, 
Senate Office Build 
Washin 








t @.'¢. 
made 





Every effort should be to terminate 
existing rail strike which is discriminatory 
between certain areas and railroads : 





id is 





seriously affecting us as well as other 
pers and receivers in this area. 


we have no passenger or express service. Mail 
is being seriously delayed. Freight service 
impaired. Every effort should be made to- 


ward an early settler 
port for prompt action. 

HOOVER Co 

J. F. HATTERSLEY, 
Executive Vice President, 


lent 


We urge your sup- 


ROS=vILLE, CHIO, 
JOHN W. BRICKER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Present rail strike paralyzing manufacture 
ing business this district also delaying recon- 
struction of our pottery plant destroyed by 
fire recently. Please take necessary steps to 
relieve this serious situation 

THE NELSON Mccoy Pottery Co. 


May 10, 1950. 


Hon 


PORTSMOUTH, On1I0, May 10, 1950. 
BrIcKeEr, 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge you use all av 
to have President Truman as well as Senate 
and Congress take action to immediately end 
rail strike caused by striking locomotive fire- 
men whose demands have no merit 
denced by reports of Presidential Fact 
ing Boards dating from 1946 
J. H. 


J.W 


ailable effort 


evie 


Finde 


as 





Cross, 


CoL_uMBuUs, On!Io, May 10, 1950. 
Senator JOHN W. BricKeER 

Senate Office B ig, 
Washington, D 
Today’s trainmen stril I 
of our railr« 
within this territory 











ig certain 


*h ti 


h ce + 





ids promis condi 


ion 
and to our business It 








is ridiculous that our Government would 
permit such disregard of public welfare and 


we must ask that you exert every possible 
effort to have this situation corrected with- 
out delay. We appreciate your position but 
we know only you as people to whom we can 
call upon. If there g we Can do 
in any other fashion, w you wire us 
what to do in order to end this unnecessary 
interruption to a business that is already 
staggering. 


is anything 





D. B. FRAMPTON, 
President, D. B. Frampton & Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO, May 11, 1950. 
Hon. JOHN W. BRICKER, 
Senate Office Buildi? 
Pennsylvania strike causing de 
hibitive expense to our company 
ing railroads inadequate; 
action your part. 





and proe 
y; nonstrik- 
urge immediate 








SuPERIOR PROVISION Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Ma 
Hon. J. W. Bricker, 
United States Senate: 
Immediate action should 
minate railroad strike at onc 


y 11, 1950. 
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plant, along with many others, will close 
down completely. 
THE JAEGER MACHINE Co., 
Ray McLEAN, President. 


New L&ExIncTon, Onto, May 11, 1950. 
Senator BrRIcKER: 
Railroad strike already jeopardizing our 
business. 
EvaANsS REAMER & MACHINE Co., 
W. J. BLAZEK. 


New LEXINGTON, OHIO, May 11, 1950. 
Hon. JoHN W. BRICKER: 
Imperative railroad strike end at once, our 
utility customers need our coal. 
J. T. Coat Co, 


Whither Are We Tending? 


EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
passage Wednesday by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the greatest peacetime 
appropriation bill in history—to pay the 
cost of government—I am reminded of 
the encient political cliché which has 
the speech maker asking; “Whither are 
we tending?” In ordinary English, this 
means: Where do we go from here? The 
question, at this time, is pertinent. Just 
where is this Nation headed? A truth- 
ful answer is vital now, as never before, 
to the welfare of the American people; 
if not, indeed, to the survival of the 
Republic. 

I shall attempt here to provide that 
truthful answer, at least insofar as it 
is possible for anyone to do so. In order 
to simplify the answer, and thus make 
myself clear from the outset, I shall have 
to begin with a few quotations. If you 
will listen closely, I think you will find 
them far from tedious. 

In his first interview ever given the 
western press, Nicolai Lenin, chief archi- 
tect and first leader of Russian com- 
munism, as we know it today, declared 
back in 1923 that: 

Three steps block the progress of world 
communism from its present state to its 
ultimate objective. 

The steps are, first, to nullify the strength 
of the British Navy, through internal polit- 
ical action in the British Empire; second, 
to nullify the power of the Catholic Church 
by a world-wide campaign against religion; 
and third, to dissipate the savings of the 
American working class by inducing the 
United States to spend itself into the status 
of a third-class power, 


In this interview Lenin predicted that 
the three objectives, to bring about the 
ultimate triumph of world communism, 
would be reached in the span of a single 
generation. 

In his book entitled “The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace,” the British 
economist, J. M. Keynes, had this to say: 

Lenin is said to have declared that the 
best way to destroy the capitalist system 
Was to debauch the currency. By a continu- 
r ess of inflation, governments can 

>», secretly and quite unobserved, an 


important part of the wealth of their citi- 
zens. By this method they cannot only 
confiscate, but can confiscate arbitrarily; 
and while the process impoverishes many, it 
actually enriches some. 

The sight of this arbitrary rearrangement 
of riches strikes not only at security, but at 
confidence in the equity of the existing dis- 
tribution of wealth. Those to whom the 
system brings windfalls, beyond their de- 
serts and even beyond their expectations or 
desires, become profiteers. They are the ob- 
ject of the hatred of the bourgeoisie, the 
middle class, whom inflation has impover- 
ished, not less than they are the object of 
the hatred of the proletariat. 

As the inflation proceeds and the real 
value (the purchasing power) of the cur- 
rency fluctuates wildly from month to 
month, all permanent relations between 
debtors and creditors, which form the ulti- 
mate foundation of capitalism, become so 
utterly disordered as to be almost meaning- 
less. The process of wealth-getting degen- 
erates into a gamble and a lottery. 

Lenin was certainly right, concluded 
Keynes. There is no subtler, no surer means 
of overturning the existing basis of society 
than to debauch the currency. The process 
engages all the hidden forces of economic 
law on the side of destruction, and does it 
in a manner which not one man in a million 
can diagnose. 


It is a strange thing that J. M. Keynes, 
the man who wrote the words I have just 
quoted, should be the same man who 
persuaded a large section of the Ameri- 
can people that deficit spending by our 
Federal Government and a consequent 
tremendous national debt are desirable 
because as they said “we only owe the 
money to ourselves.” Keynes, as an 
economist, knew the inflationary effect 
of deficit spending by any government. 

Yet it was Keynes whose blandish- 
ments encouraged Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to embark upon the Government spend- 
ing spree which has now reached great 
height in the Truman Fair Deal “squan- 
dermania”; which now, indeed, threat- 
ens the very existence of the Republic. 
From this, you may be sure that Keynes 
came to America, not as an ethical and 
highly skilled economist, but solely as a 
propagandist; solely as a servant of the 
British Government, which needed then, 
as it needs now, to support socialism, 
larger and ever larger chunks of the 
money collected from American tax- 
payers. 

Lenin said that the first step toward 
a world-wide triumph of communism 
should be nullification of the strength of 
the British Navy through internal po- 
litical action in the British Empire. All 
of us by this time know that this step 
has been taken. The British Empire, 
through socialism, has fallen apart at 
the seams. The British Navy is largely 
obsolete or out of commission, and Brit- 
ish seapower today is a mcre shadow. 

Lenin said that the second step toward 
world-wide communism should be nulli- 
fication of the power of the Catholic 
Church. All of us know by this time of 
the unparalleled ferocity of the Com- 
munist attack on all religion. The 
Mindszenty case, the recent expulsion of 
Mormon missionaries from Czechoslo- 
vakia, and many other instances of the 
kind, involving all religious sects, but 
especially the Catholic, prove that the 
second step toward a Communist world 
is now being taken, 
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Lenin said that the third and most 
important step toward world commy. 
nism should be dissipation of the say. 
ings of the American people by inducing 
the United States to spend itself into 
the status of a third-rate power. Keynes 
quoted him as saying also that the best 
way to accomplish this end, of disgj. 
pating the savings of all Americans, 
would be through inflation; by debauch. 
ing the currency, as well as by endless 
deficit spending. 

In view of our present 50-cent dollar, 
and in view of the senseless waste and 
deficit spending of the Fair Deal admin- 
istration, can any one of you doubt for 
an instant that by means of inflation 
and the pouring of American tax money 
down political rat holes around the 
world, the third step toward world com- 
munism is well on its way? Since the 
war, the present Fair Deal administra- 
tion has spent more money than did all 
the administrations preceding since the 
founding of the Republic. 

Even the United States Treasury, 
which is dominated by the White House. 
estimates that the Federal deficit in the 
present fiscal year, which ends next June 
30, will be $5,500,000,000. More likely it 
will be $7,000,000,000 or more. The 
Treasury estimates, on the basis of the 
President’s budget, that the deficit next 
year will be at least $5,300,000,000. But 
the spending policies of the present 
Democratic Congress indicate that, in 
fact, it will be at least $8,000,000,000, and 
perhaps $10,000,000,000, or even more. 

Last Wednesday, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the so-called one- 
package appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year of 1951 which begins next July 1 
In spite of reductions of more than a 
billion dollars, the total appropriations 
for the coming fiscal year will amount 
to around $28,000,000,000, and this does 
not represent the total of spending by 
the Democratic Eighty-first Congress 
not by a long shot. The President's 
budget, remember, is $42,500,000,000 and 
it appears now more than likely that in 
the end congressional spending will ex- 
ceed the President’s budget by a wide 
margin. Mark my word, the spenders 
are still in the saddle and in spite of a 
temporary set-back, are in the mood 
to carry on, on a grand scale. 

President Truman and his Fair Deal 
supporters started at the beginning of 
the present session of Congress to whoop 
it up for bigger and better spending, for 
bigger and more disastrous deficits. Un- 
til recently, when the President’s hand 
was forced, they supported his policy of 
reducing national defense expenditures, 
while increasing those for Fair Deal 
measures to socialize the American econ- 
omy. Thereafter they fought to pile the 
increased expenditures for national de- 
fense on top of the other expenditures, 
the latter calculated only to advance 
Fair Deal political interests. 

Republicans in Congress, almost to 4 
man, have opposed this spending pro- 
gram. During consideration of the om- 
nibus appropriation bill, Republicans of- 
fered 36 amendments involving recuc- 
tions of about $2,000,000,000. All but 
three of them were voted down with 4 
whoop by the Democrats. At the same 








time Democratic Members added 
“nts here and there through 45 
‘mendments increasing appropriations, 
» the end savings that were accom- 

s re far less than they should 
Nt w. just what do you, as American 
;-ons and taxpayers, think of a Demo- 


- ‘majority in Congress which would 
- , excess of a Presidential budget? 
renecially when that budget is so large 
that the wiser heads, even in the Demo- 
cratic Party, time and again have warned 


t it will lead to a disastrous deficit; 
wh n they have warned of its terrific in- 
f * ion .rv effect? What do you think of 
a} air Deal administration which would 
‘ se expenditures in a time of 
ational emergency, while at the 
same time boosting expenditures for ad- 
van ing the cause of socialism within 
our own borders? What do you think? 
Up to this point, I have traced the 
nner in which the three steps to world 
communi m, as outlined by Lenin, either 
have been or are now being completed. 
Lenin was the creator of communism as 
it is known today. He knew whereof 
he spoke, and his teachings are the only 
bible of his communistic followers. 
seapower has been virtually de- 
stroved. The church is fighting in the 
last ditch in all countries behind the iron 
curtain. In the United States, inflation 
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and deficit spending by the Federal Gov- 
ernment have debauched the currency by 
reducing the dollar to little more than 
half its former purchasing power. The 


of the American people have 
been | ly dissipated; confiscation of 
private property through inflation and 
excessive taxation is progressing apace. 
The national debt now exceeds $1,700 
per capita; and $1,700 is pretty close to 
the average family’s annual income. 
Now what is your answer to all this? 
I think you will agree with me that the 
only possible answer lies in drastically 
cutting domestic expenditures by the 
Federal Government, through imple- 
I n of the Hoover Commission 
] ndations, as they actually are, 
not as they are twisted by the Pres- 
id in his many proposals to Congress. 
The only possible answer lies, too, ir 
throwing out of power political oppor- 
n the demagogues, the spenders, 
and fellow travelers, who are playing 
Lenin ame—Stalin’s game—for the 
sak their own greed for political 












Disapproval of Reorganization Plan No. 
21—Statement by Roscoe H. Hupper 
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Or 
HON. OWEN BREWSTER 
OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
T) day, May 11 (legislative day of 

Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
. unanimous consent to have inserted 
= AY Dendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by Mr. Roscoe H- Hupper in sup- 
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port of Senate Resolution 265 directed 

to the disapproval of Reorganization 

Plan No. 21 relating to transfer of the 

United States Maritime Commission to 

the Department of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF ROSCOE H. Hupprr BEFORE 
UNITED STATES SENATE COMMITTEE ON Ex- 
PENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
To Be FILeEp PURSUANT TO LEAVE May Q, 
1950, IN SurPorT OF SENATE RESOLUTION 265 
DIRECTED TO DISAPPROVAL OF REORGANIZATION 
PLAN 21 RELATING TO TRANSYER OF UN:TED 
STATES MARITIME COMMISSION TO DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 





My name is Roscoe H. Hupper. I am a 
lawyer, member of the firm of Burlingham, 
Veeder, Clark & Hupper, 27 William Sireet, 
New York City, with which I have been 
connected since 1911, since which time I 
have practiced actively in various shipping, 
transportation and other commercial mat- 
ters both before courts and commissions, 
including Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Maritime Commission and its prede- 
cessors. 

I make this statement principally as a 
citizen, and against the background of my 
experience and observation, for such aid as 
the same may be to your committee. I 
support S. Res. 265 but my doing so is not 
pursuant to any retainer or request by any 
particular interest; rather because of my 
personal belief that plan 21 as now before 
your committee should not be permitted to 
become effective because adverse to what I 
conceive to be the national interest in 
shipping. My views thereon appear in the 
several numbered paragraphs below. 

My comments stem to considerable extent 
from my contacts with shipping men of 
many nationalities over a period of nearly 40 
years and my representation of many of 
them in legal matters affecting ship affairs 
before courts and commissions; likewise 
from being counsel for many years to various 
conferences both in domestic and widespread 
foreign trades as established under section 
15 of the 1916 Shipping Act. I have a fur- 
ther contact with shipping in that as trus- 
tee I am sole stockholder of Luckenbach 
Steamship Co., Inc., a seasoned common car- 
rier (not subsidized) which owns and oper- 
ates 16 substantially new C-3 and C-2 vessels 
(acquired under the 1946 Ship Sales Act) 
in our intercoastal trade and in foreign 
trades. It may be that substantially all its 
operations will presently be in the inter- 
coastal trade. That company has not par- 
ticipated in announcements heretofore made 
on behalf of a considerable number of other 
carriers indicating that they did not intend 
to oppose plan 21. Their reasons for this 
view are naturally not my concern, but I can 
say that my contacts throughout the ship- 
ping fraternity have given me the distinct 
impression that there is a complete lack of 
enthusiasm for plan 21, and lack of faith 
in its purpose or power of accomplishment, 
amounting almost to a sense of frustration. 

Coming now to certain major points: 

I. WHY DISCARD OUR MARITIME COMMISSION? 

The set-up of the Commission is that of 
an independent agency responsible to Con- 
gress created by section 201 of the 1936 Mer- 
chant Marine Act following the declaration 
of policy in section 101 thereof, following 
the most thorough investigation and con- 
sideration. It is specially to be noted that 
section 201 divides membership between 
political parties and staggers terms of the 
Commissioners; this doubtless to minimize 
political considerations and control. 

Having noted the barrage of discontent 
which has been leveled at the Commission 
over a considerable recent period I find my- 
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self confused as to the reason for e 
of the same. At any rate I condemn it as 
exhibiting a lack of fair perspective in re- 
spect of tho functions and performance of 
this important governmental body. This I 
say notwithstanding that I have noted signs 
of discontent or friction within the Commis- 
sion itself; but emphasis on such would also 
seem to me a distortion of perspective. Res- 
toration of a true perspective, affected 
neither by praise nor blame, would appear to 
be most necessary. It is right to admit that 
the Commission, like most other bodies 
whether private or public, even on occasion 
Congress itself, have not always operated at 
the highest level of efficiency. This is but 
common human experience. On occasion 
the heart and incentive for highest efficiency 
and cooperation has rather been taken out of 
the Commission members and representa- 
tives by a form of treatment from a priv- 
ileged seat which although probably not so 
intended could in a cooler moment be de- 
scribed as unduly harsh. Matters of criti- 
cism generally have two sides but it ought 
to be remembered that the Commission has 
had and still has stupendous duties to per- 
form, quite enough to consume for some 
time yet the time and energies of its enti 

membership. There has been inevitably a 
heavy hang-over of affairs as aftermath of 
the war, among which may be mentioned the 









ship-sales program, the chartering program 
and the subsidy program, to say nothing of 


regulatory matters, the problems as to ship- 
building and a few considerations as to the 
future in international affairs where ship- 
ping is or may ke involved. 

Congress itself in these last few months 
has been making a considerable investiga- 
tion into a long-range p im. By plan 6 
only recently put into op tion the Chair- 
man of the Commission was given enlarged 
powers, and the President doubtless has au- 
thority to go further in this respect. Be- 
sides it should be simple to amend the 
Merchant Marine Act if additional authority 
or enlarged compensation were deemed nec- 
essary by Congress. 

The possible efficiency of the independent 
agency set-up of the Maritime Commission 
will be brought to mind and emphasized 
by recalling the performance of Joseph P. 
Kennedy as first Chairman, likewise the 
chairmanship of Admiral Land, likewise the 
valiant service of Admiral Vickery; also of 
many others who have held the post of 
Commissioner or other office in the Com- 
mission. I venture the thought that there 
can be no reason against cor 
ment by the Commission of 1atever effi- 
ciency is requisite. I have had the privi- 
lege of some acquaintance, as I recall, with 
every Commissioner of this body and with 
many of its other personnel from the time 
the Shipping Board was organized under 
the Shipping Act of 1916 up to the present 
date. 

Against the background of all the fore- 
going I state that the current attacks on 
the Commission are substantially unin- 
formed and ill-considered; and that the 
greatest spirit of helpfulness and coopera- 
tion should be evinced pending the reach- 
ing of a far better conclusion than the one 
projected before your committee by plan 21. 
Nobody has suggested yet what departure 
from the independent agency principle would 
gain for us; nor has any reason been sug- 
gested why Congress should permit its sub- 
stantially direct control of this great na- 
tional interest of shipping (just because of 
occasional hard problems, or shortage of 
patience) being renounced and turned over 
to some executive department. 

In event that mistake should be made, 
who can say that sometime the inquiries of 
Congress might be answered only as from 
behind an iron curtain—with a genial sug- 
gestion that the executive is independent of 
the legislative. 
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It is appropriate to add here that the very 
) lency of this plan 21 has already been 
udicial to the functioning of the Com- 
ion and to important maritime interests. 
) ibolishment of the Commission 
an only definitely to be retained 
20sed Maritime Board) has placed 
entlemen in doubt as to their 
ice With any part or character of the 
tatus for which they were selected 
section 201 of the Merchant Marine 
and confirmed by the Senate. An un- 
and unseemly situation has thus reg- 
ulted in which it must be difficult for them 
verally to avoid pulling, if they could find 
one, some political string in aid of continu- 
in office. This by itself is bad enough 
but from point of view of the public interest 
it is much worse; seeing that these gentle- 
men since March 13 last can scarcely have 
had peace of mind adequate to give them 
plete devotion to their public duties. 
resultant bogging down of public busi- 
ness has become rather apparent, and im- 
portantly noticed in the press. Procedural 
delays have already been far too great and 
costly to carriers and to the public even when 
our commissions have been functioning reg- 
ula Something must surely be done about 
that before long, ‘in any event; seeing that 
our administrative bodies now appear often 
to out-legalize and out-technicalize our 
courts However, when a fairly complete 
bogging down results from such a proposi- 
tion as plan 21 the situation becomes truly 
destructive and unendurable both as con- 
cerns the Commission and the public interest 
which the Commission is bound to serve. 
11. 
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OUR MERCHANT MARINE REQUIRES 
INDEPENDENT AGENCY 


AN 


Our ships are now of superb quality, op- 
erated by men of the highest capability. 
There ere great difficulties and obstacles pare 
ticularly in the foreign trade resulting from 
almost overwhelming competition, due prin- 
cipally to much higher costs than the ship- 
owners of other nations have to bear. This 
circumstance is at the base of our national 
subsidy policy, which has been deliberately 
adopted as matter of national necessity; in 
contrast to the policy of placing our reliance 
as to commerce and safety largely on the 
aeaben of other nations through medium of 
charters, and so forth, which on many occa- 
sions would involve lower expenditures. Our 
world responsibility has substantially dic- 

ed our shipping policy. The myriad ques- 

is which attach to shipping whether for- 

rm or domestic are of special content and 

_— which fit well into the functions and 
sion of an independent agency, and 
for ¢ id in which such an agency appears to 
be absolutely requisite for close collaboration 
with Congress. Many of us recall the great 
benefit of such collaboration which con- 
tinued many yen rs as between Senator White 
in the Senate and Mr. Bland, of Virginia, in 
the House both with the present Commission 
and predecessors. Putting control of 
shippil into any executive department 
would be a complete back-track on the tried 
and true independent agency princi _ which 
had its first expression in the 1916 shipping 
act, after most extensive hearings and con- 
yn beginning in 1911. The question 

id ye position then pending was as to 

1ether this country should be important in 

ritime affairs or not. That we should be- 
me so important was demonstrated by the 
irst World War and its aftermath and again 
monstrated by the Second World War and 

s still pending aftermath. 
The character of the Shipping Board as an 
indepe? agency was based on the pat- 
tern of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as established in 1887 to deal principally 
with rail transportation. There is a parity 
of purpose and necessity as between land 
rafic and high-seas shipping which natu. 
l r independent agencies respone 
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sible directly to Congress, without inter- 
ference from other bodies. It would surely 
be scarcely endurable that the functions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be turned over to any executive department; 
and less endurable if that should be possible 
as concerns the Maritime Commission. 
Both Commissions have performed well and 
justified their establishment and continu- 
ance, quite irrespective of defects in per- 
formance which show up from time to time, 
and which can always be cured by a re- 
freshed sense of responsibility, whether on 
the initiative of Congress or from the side 
of a reasonably vocal public. 
Ill. WHY SUBSTITUTE THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE FOR THE MARITIME COMMISSION? 


The Department of Commerce was not 
established with any purpose that it would 
ever be called upon to carry out in any 
respect such functions as the Merchant 
Marine Act states. None of its personnel 
have ever shown any capabilities or sense of 
direction in the matter of our shipping or 
national shipping policy that would justify 
said Department in having the slightest 
measure of participation in or control over 
the making or fixation of shipping policy— 
any more than say the Department of Agri- 
culture or the Post Office Department. In- 
deed any executive department we might 
name would be just about as well qualified 
for exercising ocean shipping functions in 
the national interest as a fairly capable law- 
yer, by virtue of his profession, would be 
qualified to be bishop of Washington. The 
achievements of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and comparably with it, those 
of the Maritime Commission, would never 
have been brought about under the aegis 
of any executive department, burdened with 
widespread interests and responsibilities 
which make impossible that quick focus on 
problems and necessities that characterize 
shipping affairs. We need not doubt the 
capabilities of the Department of Commerce 
in making important studies and reports but 
that is no qualification for exercising ship- 
ping controls. 

That the Secretary of Commerce has in 
mind extensive control is demonstrated by 
his April 14, 1950, letter to Senator Macnu- 
SON in reply to the Senator’s letter of April 5. 
The first portion of the Secretary’s letter 
is gentle, genial and cooperative as con- 
cerns that remnant of the Commission 
characterized as “Maritime Board” but the 
latter portion (pp. 3-4) indicates rather 
completely the purpose of the Department 
to take over all the truly important func- 
tions now exercised by the Commission. The 
hearing on Monday, May 8, developed the 
view and purpose of the Secretary to take 
over subsidy control under items (a) and 
(b) of section 211 of the Merchant Marine 
Act. This purpose was not very apparent 
from anything said in his April 14 letter 
and its specific development at the hearing, 
although perhaps ascertainable by an in- 
formed and careful study of the letter, was 
almost surreptitious, which circumstance in 
itself justifies careful questioning of the 
whole proposition as concerns subsidy con- 
trol. The purpose of the Secretary if per- 
mitted to be carried out would amount to 
nothing less than a fairly complete vivisec- 
tion or evisceration of the subsidy provisions 
of the Merchant Marine Act in respect of 
their application and administration. 

In contrast with the protections in section 
211 of the Merchant Marine Act directed to 
avoiding political control, let it be remem- 
bered that administration of shipping af- 
fairs under the Department of Commerce 
could not have such protection. That De- 
partment and its personnel are subject to 
political winds, tides, and currents which are 
variable and no executive department yet 
has been able to avoid harboring now and 
then personnel of considerable political 


vigor and disposed to exercise the same ; 
this, that, and the other direction, Tho, 


is nothing to be gained for trar 
and the public interest by such 
controls and they should be ay 
costs. A suggestion that Dep 
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Commerce control would give our nati 


shipping the benefit of 


tions is without beneficial weight. The 


eral subject matter is too involved 
complicated to permit of helpful result 
consideration by men having so many 
verging interests and so busy as C 
members. 

I remain ready to render any further 
ance that your committee might r 
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permission to extend my remarks in i 
ReEcorD, I attach an excerpt from 


article titled “Two Worlds in Con 
published in the ALF’s Labor's } 

Survey for April—May. 
ing discussion of the significanc 
battle for Berlin and the need to f 


gram for the whole of Germany. I 
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late and carry out a eomatructive pl 


nishes instructive background mate! 
for the current discussions of Gen 


and related problems by the Biz 
Ministers: 
Two WorRLDs IN CONFLICT 
American workers today realize that 
in Europe and Asia are of utmost 
quence to them in their daily 


longer can two oceans and four or five t! 


and miles of space make us secu! 
totalitarian communism which dri 


close in on United States of America from 
two sides of the world, as well as thi 


fifth-column activity within our shore 
know that communism means the 
freedom; under it workers cannot c! 
change their jobs, no union can ral 
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uo 


anyone may be imprisoned for years with 


trial for such minor offenses as latene 
absence from work or through false 
tions. 
choosing their government, cann 
such evils. For all but a favored f 
munism means a life of poverty, 
by the secret police, purges, conc' 
camps, a life of mental stagnati 
true facts are denied and the work 
is filled with false propaganda. Com 
eggression is of utmost concern to é 
icans. 
war and permitting ourselves to be out 
in strategy, our whole Nation in seltf-( 
will be forced into a shooting war in 
bombs will fall on our homes. 
Stalin’s method, in his drive for wo! 
quest, is to attack every strategic 
thinks he can seize without starting 
ing war with the western powers. 


BERLIN, ISLAND OF FREEDOM 


Berlin’s west sector is such a §p 
island of freedom completely surroun 
Soviet tyranny. 


For, unless we stop losing the 


If, under guise of th 


28 youth rally, 500,000 Moscow directed y 


oon Communists peacefully ma! 

estern Berlin, they can install their 4 
an up their cells and action comn 
foment strife and ‘civil war, and by f: 
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The people, deprived of all voice 








tempt to complete their peaceful 








noth 
9 nine destroying its democratic gov- 
re Once allowed to enter, they could 
» thr 1 out except by force. Gerhardt 
r . . Communist escaped from United 
i America, is master-minding this 
fe ry for Stalin. The Communists 
from the outside world the fact 
behind the iron curtain) that 
on dt Eisler, Stalin’s tool, makes good use 
ice to see that these German 
( vy out Communist orders. And 
‘ret police is the Soviet terror 
entration camp. The Soviet 
om the world its new use of 
Nezi horror camps—Buchenwald and 
I e camps have been reopened 
d to capacity with German 
free trade-unionists and 
men within Stalin’s reach 
lly stood for freedom. 
ALSO KEYFOINT 
Rerlin is a keypoint in Stalin’s effort to 
Europe. As their former capital, 
Germans a Significance beyond 
city. Seizure of Berlin wowd 
ra Communist campaign of 
ressure to destroy the German 
But as long as western Berlin re- 
1 of hope and freedom to all 
Gern n cannot consolidate his grip 
Germany or subjugate the western 
Germany is the heart of Europe. 
1ing for the Ruhr, because a 
mense steel, coal, and other in- 
ty would change the balance 
power from west to east, and 
rest of Europe would fall easily 
ds. 


10,000 people have shown 
courage in their unflinching 
mmunism.! Surrounded by 
hey know what democracy and 
1. Free trade-unionists who 
under Hitler’s dictatorship 
I sire to suffer under Stalin's. The 
United & ; Government has announced 
that the eful” invasion of Communist 
not be permitted. This is for- 
r protecting the people of Berlin 
eful” conquest depends on the 

n forces, 


N D: A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY FOR GERMANY 

German Federal Republic (west Ger- 
I under the courageous leadership of 
( ellor Konrad Adenauer, has left no 
( t its desire to cooperate with the 





llies. The people of Germany do 
nt an alliance with Russia? But they 
are faced with many difficulties. Foremost is 


the problem of making a living. Germany 
has always depended heavily on trade with 
the east t 


provide a market for her products 
ind jobs for her workers. 


the east is 


Today trade with 
reduced to a mere trickle. To re- 
V uld open the doors to Soviet pene- 
tration, for the Soviet uses control over trade 
as One method of dominating a country. But 
Germany cannot support herself until other 
for trade is developed to replace the lost 
eastern trade. Meanwhile unemployment in 
Germany has increased every month 
December 1948 and now (February 
affects 13 percent of the population, a 
a equivalent to 8,000,000 unemployed in 
ie United States of America. In western 
in, due to Soviet interference with trade, 
ker in every four is unemployed. 
‘em of German export trade should 
neern of the occupying powers— 
ince, and the United States of 





An r until it is solved the German 

people ist depend for support on American 
ip f +h ’ 

; R f the Federation’s European rep- 

9 of the Federation's European rep- 

> aiter interviews with leading 


trade-unionists and others, 
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taxpayers. Unemployment will continue and 
German workers cannot hope to raise their 
living standards. Since the occupying pow- 
ers have not yet permitted Germany to set 
up diplomatic relations with other countries, 
the responsibility is theirs. 


ON SAAR SEPARATION 


Another serious problem is the action by 
France of separating the Saar from the rest of 
western Germany so that Germans see their 
country further torn apart. Britain con- 
tinues to dismantle essential German fac- 
tories in her zone. The American Federation 
of Labor has steadfastly opposed dismantling 
as an unnecessary burden on the American 
taxpayer and a crushing and needless blow 
to German working men and women. Dis- 
mantling destroys workers’ means of earning 
eliminates needed factories, adds to 
unemployment. The argument that dis- 
mantling destroys war potential misses the 
point; factories now slated for dismantling 
were never on the official list of war plants; 
they were declared surplus under the level 
of industry rule which restricts production, 
thus limiting employment and living stand- 
ards. 

While the Western Powers have not yet 
developed a constructive program for Ger- 
many, the Soviet beckons German industrial- 
ists to revive their trade with the East. So- 
viet propaganda ceaselessly promises the Ger- 
mans peace and unity under the Communist 
banner, and military power grows 
from month to month creating in every Ger- 
man a paralyzing sense of insecurity. Refu- 
gees, fiecing Communist ty ny and perse- 
cution in East Germany, pour daily into the 
western republic, adding to the burden of 
unemployment; among them come Commu- 
nist agitators, disguised as refugees, to work 
upon unemployed Germans with their lies 
about the Soviet paradise. 

The German reople do not want commu- 
nismr. But they desperately need the jobs 
that could come from industrial expansion 
and they want to share in the restored Euro- 
pean economy and help make it a going con- 
cern, secure against Soviet infiltration and 
aggression. They want to revive German 
trade in order to maintain expansion. The 
5,000,000 German trade-unionists and the 
Social Democratic Party have voluntarily de- 
cided that they do not want German rearma- 
ment—but they want a chance to produce 
adequate food, clothes, housing. 

The real security is not in dismantling 
German plants or in separating off German 
territory, but in restoring the German econ- 
omy, thus strengthening her present friendly 
government, and in enabling Germany to 
play a constructive part in building the new 
Europe. 





a living, 
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The Railroad Strike—Article by Don Ross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a news 
article entitled “Rail Service Cut in 27 
States by Firemen’s Strike on 4 Roads,” 
by Don Ross, published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of today, May 11, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Ratt SERVICE CuT IN 27 STATES BY FIREMEN’S 
STRIKE ON 4 ROADs 


OTHER LINES MOVE TRAFFIC—PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD TAKES OFF 250 TRAINS—CENTRAL, 
125—-SOUTHERN USES OFFICIALS 
Operation in 27 States of 4 of the Nation’s 

major railroad networks—the Pennsylvania, 

the New York Central system, the Santa Fe, 
and the Southern—were disrupted yesterd 

by a strike of 18,000 firemen. Though pas- 
sengers and freight movements were s¢ 
ously hampered at many points, it appeared 
that no crippling blow had been struck at 
communications because of the many alter- 


iat lable on other railroads and 








1ate routes avalls 










by other means of c ce 
The ike, which ee at 6 
a.m. yesterday in each of count time 
was aimed by the union, the Erother- 


> Firemen and En 
entire Santa Fe 
which operate, 1 
1 go to the west coast C 
south of shington. Only those portions 
of the New York Central west of Buffalo and 
of the Pennsylvania west and north of Har- 
risburg, Pa., were included in the strike call, 
which followed 25 straight hours of 
tion in Chicago between the disputants : 
Francis A. O’Neill, Jr., Chairman of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board. 

Effects of the strike were felt in the New 
York area, however, because of the cancel- 
lation by the Pennsylvania—largest railroad 
in the country—and the New York Central 
of many freight and passenger trains to the 
West. The Pennsylvania reported it had 
*-opped 250 passenger trains out of 1,000 it 
runs daily over its entire system. The New 
York Central canceled 125 passenger and 
300 ireight trains. Both railroads placed 
embargoes on freight shipments. 

The strike also involved portions of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, which uses ter- 
minals of some of the struck roads. C. & O. 
trains serving Washington, Chicago, Toledo, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Grand Rapids, Mich., 
were taken out of service. 

The strike was caused by the insistence of 
the union that the railroads hire a second 
fireman to work on multiple-unit Diesel 
locomotives. The railroads, describing this 
a “featherbed” demand, refused, while the 
union claimed that it was necessary for 
safety reasons. Presidential fact-finding 
boards have held that the railroads are justi- 
fied in refusing the union demand. 

Late yesterday, David B. Robertson, presi- 
dent of the union, said at a news conference 
in Chicago that the union had offered con- 
ditionally to drop its demand for a second 
fireman on all multiple-unit Diesels. The 
union had proposed instead that the rail- 
roads agree to arbitrate the question whether 
a second fireman should be hired only on 
high-speed Diesel hauling through-passenger 
trains, he said. 

















MEDIATORS GIVE UP 


In Chicago Mr. O'Neill said that “we've 
given up” and that a report on the deadlock 
would be submitted to the White House. 
For the railroads Daniel P. Loomis, their chief 
negotiator, announced that the industry 
would hold out adamantly against this 
featherbedding drive even if the Union 
should extend the strike to other roads. 

Mr. O'Neill said later that he had con- 
ferred with Dr. John R. Steelman, an assist- 
ant of President Truman, over the long-dis- 
tance telephone. Dr. Steelman is in Wash- 
ington. The mediation board, Mr. O'Neill 
said, would remain in Chicago a few days 
to be available to the disputants for con- 
sultation. 

The Pennsylvania and the New York Cen- 
tral reported that, in general, passenger and 





freight travel along the Atlantic coast would 
not be hampered by the strike, which is the 
first involving more than one majfor rail sys- 


¢ 


tem since 1846, The roads also said that 
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their commuting operations into New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and New York State 
would not be affected. West of Harrisburg 
the Pennsylvania said no freight or passenger 
trains were moving. 

The Southern Railway system said in At- 
lanta that it had begun running idle trains 
with supervisory employees as firemen and 
that it expected to meet “95 percent of 
our rular schedule within the next 48 
A railroad official said that all the 
‘mally done by firemen will be taken 
over by managerial and supervisory employ- 
ees as fast as they can be indoctrinated in 
their duties. Other railroads were also using 
supervisory emplayees as firemen on some 


re 
hours.” 
work nor 


runs. 

The union’s strategy of confining the strike 
to four networ though it has the same 
grievance against most of the railroads, was 
said to be based on the belief that President 
Truman could not declare a national emer- 
y and seize the roads. It was explained 
that essential shipments can be moved over 
other lines, while much freight could be 
shifted to trucks. The union also said that it 
had agreed to furnish firemen for trains 
carrying troops and medical supplies. 

The Santa Fe announced that it had can- 
celed four of its major trains between Chi- 
cago and the Pacific Coast. The road also 
placed an embargo on all carload and less- 
than-carload shipments of livestock and per- 
ishable freight. The Pennsylvania said that 
perishable freight scheduled to go over its 
lines would be rerouted to other railroads, 
while the New York Central said that freight 
permits would be issued in New York for 
perishables and other essentials. 


LAYOFFS TO START TOMORROW 


Figures on unemployment, other than that 
of the strikers, caused by the strike, were 
sketchy yesterday. The New York Central 
estimated that the strike would eventually 
cause the furloughing of some 50,000 of its 
employees. A large number of its employees 
would be laid off tomorrow, the Pennsylvania 
said, adding that the number was as yet un- 
determined. 

Among the trains canceled by the New York 
Central for the duration of the strike were 
the Twentieth Century Limited, the Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, the Cleveland Limited, 
and the Chicagoan. Only one main line train 
will operate over the Central lines from New 
York to Chicago. This will be a combination 
of the Pacemaker and the Commodore Van- 
derbilt which will leave Grand Central Ter- 
minal at 4 p.m. daily. At Buffalo, beginning 
of the strike area, supervisory personnel, will 
replace firemen, it was said. 

The Empire State Express will continue to 
leave Grand Central at 9 a. m. daily. The 
section to Detroit will operate over the Ca- 
nadian division of the line, which is not 
struck, but the Cleveland section has been 
canceled. Trains to Canada are unaffected. 
The Pennsylvania canceled 10 through trains 
to the West, including the Broadway Limited 
to Chicago, the Jeffersonian, and the Spirit 
of St. Louis to St. Louis, and the Red Arrow 
to Detroit 

Florida trains from Pennsylvania Station, 
which proceed south over the lines of the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Seaboard Air 
Line, will run as usual. Malls for the strike 
area, the Pennsylvania said, will be sent to 
Washington and there be rerouted over the 
Baltimore and Ohio lines to the affected 
areas. 

The Post Office Department in Washington 
and New York reported that mail shipments 
were being maintained with only a few de- 
lays. No unusual increase of activity was 
reported yesterday at New York's airports be- 
cause of the curtailment of train service, 
but there were indications that airline travel 
would increase sharply if the strike were not 
speedily settled. Airline ticket offices re- 


ole 
KS, 


renc 


ported an unusual number of calls for reser- 
vations. American Airlines said it had added 
one extra round-trip flight out of La Guardia 
Airport to Chicago, and that it would oper- 
ate 11 extra flights to Chicago and other 
points tomorrow, 


The Railroad Strike—Article by George 
Eckel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp a news 
article from the New York Times of to- 
day, entitled “Railroad Traffic Is Dis- 
rupted as Firemen Strike on Four Lines.” 
The article is by George Eckel. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RAILROAD TRAFFIC Is DISRUPTED AS FIREMEN 
STRIKE ON Four LINES 


Cuicaco, May 10.—Large-scale disruption 
of traffic, together with scattered industrial 
shut-downs, cut-backs, and lay-offs, marked 
the first-day effects of the strike called this 
morning by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen against four major 
railroads. 

Hope for a settlement of the dispute ap- 
peared dim tonight after the principals had 
lashed at each other during the day. 

Francis A. O’Neill, Jr., Chairman of the Na- 
tional (Railway) Mediation Board, who con- 
tinued conferences nearly 4 hours after the 
walk-out became effective, made a report to 
Dr. John R. Steelman, the President’s assist- 
ant, in Washington. 

The Board will remain here for a few days 
to be available if its services are further de- 
sired, Mr. O'Neill said, but no further media- 
tion conferences have been scheduled. He 
described the negotiations as “deadlocked.” 

The principal issue in the strike is the 
union’s demand for a second fireman on mul- 
tiple-unit Diesel locomotives. Two fact-find- 
ing boards have held that the demand was 
not justified. One of the panels was ap- 
pointed in 1943 by President Roosevelt and 
the second was named last fall by President 
Truman. 

The four strike-bound railroads are the 
New York Central west of Buffalo, the Penn- 
sylvania west of Harrisburg, the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe and the_Southern Rall- 
way. They normally carry 39.2 percent of the 
country’s passengers and 24 percent of the 
total freight volume. 

Other lines using the tracks of the four 
railroads or connecting with their affected 
trains, also discontinued or reduced service. 

David B. Robertson, president of the 
brotherhood, said that the strike was “com- 
pletely effective among the 18,000 firemen 
and enginemen affected on the four lines.” 
Nevertheless, the New York Central and Santa 
Fe operated “skeleton” service through the 
use of supervisory personnel or engineers 
qualified as firemen. 

Mr. Robertson said that no expansion of 
the strike was contemplated. The statement 
caused considerable interest in view of spec- 
ulation on whether the extent of the present 
strike was sufficient to warrant Presidential 
seizure of the railroads on the basis of na- 
tional emergency. 
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The union leader indicated at a press con. 
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proposal to arbitrate after the unio; 
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however, that a finding adverss 


management would carry with it accents 
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senger trains in question, he added. 
A management spokesman assert¢ 


“this is offering to arbitrate after losin 


court cases,” referring to the two fact 
board verdicts. 

Mr. 
roads termed the union demand “{ 


ding,” they now had about 5,000 “specu 
duty” men doing the same job the brother. 


hood sought for the firemen. 


Robertson declared that while ther 


“Not true,” a railroad spokesman said, add. 
ing that firemen were not qualified fort 


job done by Diesel experts now occasi 
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Today’s walkout, which was postpo! 
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mediators had worked nearly 2 days without 


sleep in an effort to head it off. 
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The strike is the largest rail tie-up 
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The Fisher Body plant in Cleveland s 
down, sending its 7 a. m. shift home after 


4 hours when outgoing materials beg 
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The Midland Steel Co., also in Cleveland 
cut back operations 80 percent at noon 
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transportation. 
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Automobile manufacturers in Detroit 
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very doubtful.” 
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Thousands of commuters in Pittsburgh and 
Chicago had to seek alternate means 


transportation. 
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As many as 200,000 employees of the af- 


fected railroads themselves will be 
out of work if 
than a day or two, it was indicated. 


The Pennsylvania has notified 75,000 © 


its 120,000 employees that their w 


tral estimates that about 50,000 are 
work, 

Total or limited embargoes were 
effect by the roads, but mail service 
little affected, if at all. Such trains 
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So the fight has raged with almost un- 
paralleled bitterness. The Grundy ma- 
chine charges that Duff has used the State 
police to gather evidence against county 
chairmen, which he uses to blackmail them 
into supporting him. This Duff point-blank 
denies. When Harry S. Truman humorously 
invited six Republican governors, including 
Duff, who had blueprinted a new GOP pol- 
icy, to join the Democratic Party, the 
Grundy leaders shouted: “We told you so.” 
Duff for his part has been lambasting the 
Grundy machine as vituperatively as any 
Fair Dealer might. 

It is conceded that Duff will win the nom- 
ination for the Senate, but control of the 
State GOP is dependent on control of the 
State House, for that is where the patron- 
age lies. The race for governor is a toss-up. 
And even if Duff's man Fine wins, he will 
still have to defeat the Democratic nom- 
inee, Richardson Dilworth, a Main Line Fair 
Dealer. The Grundy machine can survive 
a Democratic governor, since it has the PMA 
organization. The machine that Duff has 
built up probably can’t. 

Grundy leaders say that if Fine wins 
they'll back him, but the bitterness of the 
primary fight has been so great that who- 
ever is the GOP nominee will have a great 
deal of ill feeling in his own party to over- 
come. It will be a miracle if Dilworth wins 
the governorship, but Dilworth watches the 
GOP primary fight with unconcealed glee, 
hoping that it will help make a miracle 
happen. 


United States Economic Program 


EXTENSION — REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address of 
President Truman at Pendleton, Oreg., 
on May 10, 1950: 


Text ofr TRUMAN’S OREGON SPEECH ON UNITED 
States ECONOMIC PRoGRAM 

I am glad to be here in Pendleton today. 

I am always happy to visit the Pacific 
Northwest. You know, I have come out here 
to dedicate Grand Coulee Dam tomorrow. 
On the Way out, I have been reporting to 
the people on some of the problems that 
our Nation faces, and the progress we are 
making in solving them. 

At different towns and cities, I have talked 
about world peace and the farm program, and 
the development of our national resources. 
All these things are tied together, because 
we need to build a strong United States; 
trong morally and strong materially, as the 
basis for our own expanding future, and as 
the basis for world peace. 

Today, I want to talk with you about the 

> progress of our country. 
wth of the Pacific Northwest is a 
symbol of the breath-taking economic prog- 
ress ¢ f th > United States. 

In one ce atu ry you have grown from a few 
people pushing back the wilderness to 
thriving States with several million people. 
One hundred years ago ox teams were the 
I er for your covered wagons. Today you 
use the energy of the Columbia River and 
in a few years more you may be harnessing 
the tremendous force of the atom for peacee 
ful work. 

hese changes did not come about by them- 

1 They are the result of the daring 


sie gre 


and independent spirit which has always 
characterized this area. 

The people of the West have always looked 
ahead. In their private actions and jointly 
through their local state and Federal Gov- 
ernments they have been eager to take bold 
and imaginative steps toward a better fu- 
ture. 

THE DANGER OF TIMIDITY 


So long as we hold fast to the frontier 
spirit of the West, we need never fear the 
greatest danger that could overtake our Na- 
tion. That is the danger of timidity of be- 
ing satisiied with things as they are; of 
failing to seek ever higher goals. 

Throughout our history there have been 
timid people who have been afread to move 
forward. They opposed all the progressive 
measures we now take for granted. These 
timid folk once tried to reverse the trend 
toward free education and political democ- 
racy. They called this trend mob rule. 

Today the spiritual descendants of this 
timid group are afraid of bold, progressive 
measures to achieve an abundant and ex- 
panding economy and to distribute its pro- 
ducts more fairly among all our people. They 
call these measures statism or socialism. 

The use of the powers of Government to 
achieve a higher living standard and a fair 
deal for all the people is not statism and 
it is not socialism. 

It is a part of the American tradition. 

Every day we should thank Almighty God 
that the progressive trends of American life 
and progress have never been stopped for 
long. We have moved steadily toward a 
higher conception of human needs and 
human freedoms and a greater appreciation 
of the rights of the average man. 

This progress in American life has not 
not been accomplished without a struggle. 
It cannot be continued without a struggle. 
Repeatedly the common sense of a majority 
of the American people has had to assert 
itself in the face of the opposition of those 
who wanted to cling to the past. 

Much of this struggle has dealt with 
whether our vast country with its wealth of 
resources should be developed for the benefit 
of the many or the few. The issue has been 
whether we should stop trying to provide all 
our citizens with a good standard of living 
just because a few people already had more 
than enough. 

The timid minority do not believe that 
prosperity for all our people is a goal that 
we should fight for. Many of them are sin- 
cere and well-meaning individuals. The 
trouble has not been always with their hearts, 
it has been with their eyes. Not only were 
they blind to the prospects of the future, 
they could not even see backward clearly 
enough to understand what had already 
happened. 


POINTS TO THE DEPRESSION 


Let us look to the recent progress of the 
United States. 

Twenty years ago we had entered upon 
the greatest depression in our history. We 
suffered huge losses for more than three long 
years. Then we began vigorous policies of 
recovery and reform. Our recovery was 50 
successful that by 1939 our total national 
output of goods and services was actually 
higher than it was in the last boom year be- 
fore the great depression. 

Since 1939 we have gone on to make fur- 
ther gains—tremendous gains. 

I am going to give you some facts. 

The calamity howlers don’t like to look at 
the facts because the facts prove how wrong 
they are when they tell you what a terrible 
fix the country isin. They have been saying 
over and over and over again, for years, that 
the country is being ruined. But facts show 
that things have been getting better. So 
what do they do? They just ignore the 
facts. 
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Well, we are not going to ignore them, We 
are going to keep the record straicnt. We 
are going to see what has actually been » 
pening to our country. ° 

The best over-all measures of a no 
economy is its annual output of goods ay, 
services. In the United States the anny 
output of goods and services has increaseq 
the last 10 years about 60 percent. 

Now how does this affect the indy ridua 
citizen? You know a favorite theme of + 
boys who are always trying to run 
country down instead of trying to buj 
up, is that the Government takes al) .; 
gains away by high taxes. But the trys 
is that the annual per capita income of o 
citizens after taxes has increased in the 
last 10 years by more than 40 percent, 

And some of the people who are doin: 
the loudest yelling are the very people y 
have got the biggest increases. Most of them 
are better off now than they have ever been , 
before in their lives. 

However, and for this I am very thank:y) 
the increased incomes have not been con. 
fined to a favored few. Annual wages ay 
salaries of employees increased almost 7% 
percent in the last 10 years, 

The income of farm owners, althouch it 
has fallen off in the last 2 years and has fa. 
len off more than it should, is still more than 
50 percent higher than it was in 1939. You 
would think all this would be enough to 
convince anybody that the country is doing 
very well. But some people are hard to 
convince. They say this administration 
looks after labor and looks after the farmer 
but that it just doesn’t give the businessman 
a chance, that business is being taxed 
death. 
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PUTS INCREASE AT 100 PERCENT 


Let’s examine that. The fact is 
annual income of corporate aie ss after 
taxes—I repeat, after taxes—have snavensel 
about 100 percent since 1939. 

That’s right—100 percent. 

It seems to me that free private enter 
prise is doing pretty well. 

I am glad that it is. I want business to 
be prosperous and I am going to d t 
I can to see that it remains prosper 

There are some die-hard reactionari 
who won’t give up even when all the f 
I have mentionea are pointed out to them. 
So they say, “Well, maybe so, but the dollars 
people have won’t buy as much as they used 
to.” That argument is just as phony 4s 
all the rest of the arguments the pessimist 
use. 

In all the figures I have given you, al 
ance has been made for changes in th 
chasing power of the dollar. The incr¢ 
I am talking about are real incre 
just dollar increases. In dollar terms tne 
gains would be even larger. 

During the last 5 years, we have success 
fully met one of the greatest econo! 
that can ever confront a nation. We 
come through the adjustments fo! 
great war without a depression. Wé 
had depressions after most other ‘\ 
many people expected that we w 
one this time. 

Instead, we have weathered the ! 
ment period with relatively few 5 
Almost every newspaper you pick up 
new evidence of increasing busin‘ 

We have avoided the calamity « 
war depression because our whole § 
has been strengthened by a program 
tion which began 17 years ago. + 
gram has been directed toward the hul 
ing of our economy and toward the! 
ing of Government. This program ho 
marked by such measures as bank ¢ 
insurance, regulation of the security 0 
old-age and unemployment insura! 
mum wages, slum clearance and ! 
housing, resource development and pro 
tive f 1 legislation. 





These results 
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rned that it is within 
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da Government that was and 
wneki for the people, not for special 
ures have helped to distribute 
r more widely among the people. 
rovided larger markets for the 
ducts of our factories and our 
have protected our economy 
They have provided business 
er banking structure and a more 
ystem. They have heiped to 
income. 





A LESSON TO BE LEARNED 


have not been 
lic action alone. In private 
well, employers and workers 
re emphasis upon the human 
1ey have learned more about 
my functions. They have con- 
ntl ted more enlightened and pro- 
sive policies. 

re is a great lesson to be learned from 
accomplished. We have 
our power as a 
1ake full use of our tremendous 
ices Of farm and factory and human 


achieved 


ur econ 





we nave 


le to n 


Ve can use that lesson and we must use 
build for the future. 
re are two conflicting schools of 
ight about the future of our economy, 
t as there are about its present condition. 
e who can see nothing but evil in the 
ent situation can see nothing but gloom 
the future. 
ve been saying all along that our 
Id not succeed, even though the 
were succeeding at the very time 
were denying it. Now they are saying 
me old things—that the country is 
bankrupt, that depression lies ahead 
the only thing to do is to pull in 
nd save what we can from the 


ree with them. 

that we know more now than ever 
about how to keep our economy strong 
perous. I believe that we can con- 
ly on the programs that have 
ed well for the last 17 years—use them 
mprove them. I face the future with 
ce that our Nation will continue to 


\ — ee 
I ire 


iom and in material and moral 


re 


ue that the people of Oregon and 
Pacific Northwest share that con- 
It is the character of those of you 
n this region to dream big dreams 
plans. You will not join with 
who throw up their hands and 
n't be done” when we set up our 
iture prosperity. 
' tell you about some of those 
And I assure you that there is noth- 
tic about them. They are merely 
the belief that we can improve as 
the future as we have in the past, 
we can do that well and even 
€ follow wise policies that are for 
f all the people and not just 
ial interests. 
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LS OF NEXT 10 YEARS 


ome of the things we can do. 

xt 10 years we can reach toward 
haards of living for all. 

lift our annual output of gocds 

to more than $350,000,000,c00 

one-third increase within 10 

1 I am talking about real output 

dollars of today’s purchasing 


crease real wage and salary in- 
{ farm incomes, as our economy 
Can increase the profits of busi- 
hrough higher prices or higher 
ins, but through increased vole 
rowing economy. 

aid before, and I repeat, that by 
in and should achieve a far better 


standard of living for every industrious fam- 
ily in the city and on the farm. 

Now I want to tell you about some of the 
things we must do to achieve these goals. 

First, the efficiency and capacity of our 
industries must be increased. Despite the 
large investments which industry has made 
since the war, there is urgent need for fur- 
ther investment and improvement to meet 
expanding markets and to take advantage 
of the rapid gains in technology. 

This is a job for private owners and man- 
agers in manufacturing, in power, in trans- 
portation, in many other industries. It is 
also a job in which the Government must 
participate through resource development, 
sound tax policies, housing and small busi- 
ness programs, and many other ways. 

Second, purchasing power must be ex- 
panded to develop and maintain markets 
for our increased production of goods. 

The final market for all products is the 
ultimate consumer. Our economy cannot 
expand as fast as it should as long as we 
have a large number of families with sub- 
standard incomes. One out of four Amer- 
ican families now has an income of less than 
$2,000 a year. 

Our goal over the next decade should be 
to lift every hard-working American family 


to an income of about $4,000 a year—not a 
mere dollar increase, but an increase in the 
real standard of living. We have the re- 


sources to do balanced national 


growth. 


this by 


SEES BENEFIT TO ALL 


Raising the standards of our poorest fam- 
ilies will not be at the expense of anybody 
else. We will all benefit by doing it, for the 
incomes of the rest of us will rise too. 

Third, we must maintain a sound balance 
in the programs of our Government, faced as 
it is with huge and unavoidable responsibil- 
ities. 

Most people realize now that more than 
70 percent of the Federal budget is required 
to pay for past wars and our work to pre- 
vent another war. However, they often fail 
to realize just how vital the other 30 percent 
is to our welfare and progress. The costs of 





sound programs to improve the Nation's 
health and education, to stabilize agricul- 


ture, and to develop resources, are sensible 
investments in a better future 

I want to balance the budget of the Fed- 
eral Government just as much as anybody 
else does. I would like to sce taxes reduced. 
We will do both of these things just as soon 
as we safely can. 

We must continue to strive for every true 
economy in national affairs. But I will not 
join in slashing Government expenses at the 
cost of our national security or national 
progress. 

Fourth, we must continue to improve our 
economic relations with the rest of the world. 

We must develop a larger flow of interna- 
tional trade and international investment 
on a sound basis. This will result in larger 
markets for ourselves and larger markets for 
other free countries. 

Just as our Nation has grown through en- 
larged production and trade from which all 
sections of the country have benefited, so the 
expansion of world production and trade 
can strengthen all the free countries. That 
is an essential step toward world peace. 

We must not be turned aside or slowed 
down in our efforts to help the other free 
nations get back on their feet by those who 
would retreat into isolationism in order to 
save a few dollars. We would pay for that 
folly many times over. It would greatly in- 
crease the chances of a third world war. 

PUTS WORLD PEACE FIRST 

As long as I am President we are not going 
to put dollars above world peace. 

These things that I have been talking to 


you about the growth of our economy and 
the policies needed to make that growth 
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possible, have very definite meaning for you 
folks here in Pendleton as they do for people 
all over the country. They are not just ab- 
stract theories. They are matters that will 
have a very important effect on your daily 
lives. 

Our wheat and livestock growers cannot 
prosper without good incomes and high con- 
sumption in the rest of this country and in 
the other countries, too. The same thing is 
true of the Columbia River fisheries. Ore- 
gon’s lumber industry will have good times 


only if our Nation builds the houses our 
people need. 
And it works the other way, too. The 


Nation needs the products of your agricul- 
ture, forests, and fisheries. The whole coun- 
try becomes stronger when Oregon and the 
Northwest grow and prosper. 

We are a Nation that advances by cooper- 
ation and mutual benefit. We do not want 
any State or any group to grow at the ex- 
pense of another. Our strength, the strength 
of free men, is in a society that works to 
bring better living to all our people 

We have demonstrated in our country that 
we can all move forward together. I believe 
profoundly that this forward movement is 
going to continue. 

I believe that ultimately it -vill extend to 
the farthermost corners of the earth and 
that with the United States as a shining ex- 
we shall succeed in bringing greater 
welfare and freedom to all mankind. 


ample 
anmipie 





Curtailment of Mail Deliveries 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 
OF 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include the following letter and 
resolution: 


ERIE COUNTY COMMITTEE 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 8, 1950. 
ANTHONY TAURIELLO 
House Office Building, 
Washi D. C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed, herewith, please find 
copy of a resolution pertaining to the cut- 
back in the Post Office Department which was 
unanimously adopted by the Erie County 
Committee of the American Legion on April 
27, 1950. 

We shall appreciate your assistance in this 
matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS F. CAULFIELD, 
Erie County Comma der. 

Whereas a recent order of the Post Office 
Department has been sent to every Post Office 
to curtail the delivery of mail; and 

Whereas this order would give only one de- 
livery of mail daily in residential areas and 
two in business sections; and 

Whereas the Post Office Department is the 
direct contact of the public with one an- 
other and is the most essential public serv- 
ice granted the peoples of our great country 
and 

Whereas the dire consequences of the elim- 
ination of this necessary 
not be measured in do 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Erie County Committee 
of the American Legion go on r rd 


Hon 


ngton, 








public service « - 
irs and cents: N 





c a 
demning such contemy ed action on the 
part of the United § Post Office Departe 
ment; and be it further 
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Resolved, That we send a copy of this res- 
olution to our two United States Senators, 
namely, the Honorable Irvine M. IvEs, and 
the Honorable Hersert LEHMAN, together 
with a copy to our local United States Con- 
gressmen; and be it further 

Resolved, That we inform our local news- 
papers of the action taken in reference to this 
matter. 

THOMAS F. CAULFIELD, 
Erie County Commander, 


rr 


Republican Party Should Stand on Per- 
sonal Freedom as the One Great 
Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on last Saturday I addressed the 
Young Republicans in their annual State 
convention at Janesville, Wis. I am in- 
cluding the remarks which I made at that 
time: 

As members and workers in the Republican 
Party, it is well that we consider the posi- 
tion we must take in the coming campaigns, 
1950 and 1952. There are those who feel 
that the Republican Party has no future in 
view of defeats in past national elections. 
We should not be discouraged. Republican- 
ism in the State of Wisconsin is in a healthy 
condition; here is the place to strengthen our 
great party. We must arouse those who be- 
lieve in the principles we support. There 
is an imperative need for productive action. 
We cannot hope to win on the weakness of 
our adversaries or in advocating “me-tooism.” 
We must have a program of positive action 
consistent with the principles of freedom. 
The question presented, therefore, is where 
do we stand on State and national matters? 
Let me suggest that there can be no more 
sound program than a platform for free 
Americans. Our position must be grounded 
in personal freedom. This means freedom to 
work on our own initiative at any honest oc- 
cupation we choose. It follows that personal 
freedom means the right to keep what we 
have earned. The opportunity to save, to in- 
vest, or to engage in business, or to work in 
a factory or on a farm, and thus face the fu- 
ture as free men in a free land. This concept 
is indispensable to the basic principle of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. These 

» inalienable rights for all Americans. The 
founders of our Nation fought and died to 
obtain these rights and we, as Republicans, 
must wage a fight to transmit them to those 
who come after us—unimpaired. 

preserve freedom and for no other 

e the people of the United States 

ted a government under our Constitu- 
They realized that no simple de- 
cy could long survive the lure of po- 
demagogues, leading to the dictator 
rately limited the power of 
vernment and divided it into three 
legislative, executive, and 

l. This was intended to be a check 

h department so that no one of them 

t become supreme. The purpose of the 
itution was not to convey rights to 

iual citizens but to specify the limi- 
ns imposed by free citizens on govern- 

Today we are cognizant that this 
mitation is being submerged by those who 
ve become securely entrenched in gove- 
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te parts; 
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Our forefathers desiring freedom above all 
else and having won it with their blood 
did not propose to permit any new gov- 
ernment to usurp authority or to interfere 
with their personal lives as free men. This 
principle, too, has been forgotten. Those 
who organized the Federal Government did 
50 with the clear thought in mind of a 
government of limited powers in a general 
grant of sovereignty. You will recall that 
the Bill of Rights provides that the enumer- 
ation in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
those retained by the people and further 
that powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor provided by 
it to the States are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people. 

One hundred and sixty-three years have 
passed. True only a brief period in the his- 
tory of the world and what do we find hap- 
pening to this Republic? There can be no 
doubt that the trend we are following is 
leading to the abolition of personal free- 
dom and reliance upon omnipotent gov- 
ernment under socialism. I hesitate to use 
that term for it is greatly misunderstood 
and people pay little attention to it. We 
know, however, that gocialism is govern- 
ment ownership or management of the na- 
tion’s economy. Socialism leads to the 
denial by the Government of the right or ca- 
pacity of individuals to manage themselves 
and their property. In effect, socialism sets 
up a government which is the master of the 
people and not its servant. 

Today a young man cannot work at a trade 
without the consent of a labor dictator to 
whom he must pay political tribute. Today 
a young man cannot conduct a business of 
his own without the consent of bureaucrats 
who tax away profits and leave him losses so 
that business cannot grow under his direc- 
tion and management. In many fields of 
business the Government, through loans and 
subsidies of special favors, actually competes 
with a man in _ business. Government 
threatens the professions; medicine and 
education, and the minds of our children 
may be subservient to governmental duress, 
Without young growth a forest passes away 
and with young people, who will make the 
jobs for them in the future? Will it be Gov- 
ernment or will it be enterprising young peo- 
ple who have vision and faith in these United 
States. 

Let me remind you of certain facts that 
are discernible today. We know that other 
lands have greater natural resources than 
our Own and larger populations. Yet with 
only 6 percent of the world’s land area and 
less than 7 percent of the world’s population, 
we have produced a standard of living that is 
the envy of the world. What have we had 
that other nations had not? It seems to me 
the principal ingredient has been liberty, 
freedom from the avarice of government. If 
there is one deterrent to the healthy rehabili- 
tation of the nations of Europe and Asia, it 
is that of oppressive governmental organiza- 
tions geared to the principle of state 
socialism. 

In our own country we see personal and 
corporate savings for expansion purposes 
drained into unproductive governmental 
projects. The average man is working 2 days 
of every week for government before 
he can earn his own living. On Monday and 
Tuesday he works to pay for government. 
Wednesday he starts keeping what he earns 
as a free man should. Of course we need 
some government to keep us free and we are 
all willing to pay a reasonable sum for it, 
but there is a limit and we are rapidly reach- 
ing that point today. 

In 1930 the national debt was $131 per 
person, now it is $2,000 for every man, wo- 
man, and child. Yet there are those who 
think they can get something for nothing 
just so long as it comes from the Govern- 
ment, This is a fallacy that people are just 
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beginning to realize. Government has no 
money of its own, whatever it spends jt takes 
from all the taxpayers in this country 
There is and can be no national gravy trai, 
No program can guarantee something {o, 
nothing, year in and year out. Taxes are 
derived from productive enterprises, 

Only production stimulated by free mor. 
kets can give us anything. Every hour taken 
up in Government red tape is an hour taken 
from production and produces nothing py: 
scarcity. It is sad but true. There js nm 
such thing as free money. Government cay 
only print money, it cannot create a yalye 
for it. Now we find that Government js tax. 
ing money from the people in three ways: 
by direct taxation, indirect taxation, and by 
paper-money inflation. Direct taxation js 
such as the income tax; indirect taxation 
is anything involved in what we buy; bread 
clothes, autos, movies, in fact, all of our daily 
needs. The only other way that Govern- 
ment can get ‘noney i- by the paper-money 
inflation route, which arises as a result of 
deficit financing. Today we have a 60-cent 
dollar, probably less. This devaluation of 
our money is actually a loss. It seems to me 
that the time has come to restore the value 
of that money by stopping deficit financing 
and by the establishment of a balanced budg- 
et. I think it is important to realize that 
Government can only support a favored few 
It cannot support all of us. It has nothing 
to give but what it takes from the people 
Our real security in this country must be 
measured by production. We cannot con- 
sume more than we produce. Whatever kills 
initiative and incentive kills security, Al! 
around us there is evidence that men and 
women in the past have been embitious and 
willing to earn, save, and invest. England 
fell for the welfare state and today it live 
its meager existence dependent upon our 
bounty, but it will not let a man build a 
chicken coop in his own backyard without 
governmental consent. Socialism kills tl 
spirit of adventure by distributing ov 
wealth in numerous ways and it finally end 
by distributing poverty to all but the ruling 
class. If we slip into the twilight of social- 
ism and economic conditions become dif- 
ficult, what nation on the face of this earth 
is there to send us its bounty and support 
us on its charity? 

All this adds up to the point that I have 
been attempting to make, namely, that In 
the light of our history as a guide to save 
ourselves and our country, the Republi 
Party must stand for personal freedom with- 
out equivocation; the right to work as we 
please without fear of domination or con- 
trol from any source; a public policy re- 
dedicated to the protection of the right ' 
acquire and own private property; a 
system that will restore incentive to pro- 
duction; a public policy containing and 
eliminating Federal subsidies; reduction 0! 
Federal expenditures in every department 0! 
Government; a balanced budget in time ol 
peace and a prompt termination of ¥ m 
powers; a judicial system where judges rise 
above politics; withdrawal by the | 
Government from competition in 
business; the restraint of all monope 
whether of Government, business, or ! 
so that no man or group of men would ! 
the power to tie up our national ec 
a systematic plan for the payment 
national debt; and finally economy !: 
ernment and the restoration of a soun 
etary system. 

Only by freedom can the energie 
people of this country be realized. W 
restore the dignity of the individual 
turn again to the fundamental and ! 
principle that government is still t 
ant and not the master of the people 

The second principle of our platfor! 
order to preserve our freedom and | 
stitutional Government, it seems t 
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. wpon the sovereignty of the in- 
c-eotes. The Federal Government 

nt sovereignty as I have al- 
ly has limited powers dele- 
the Constitution. The inher- 
of each State goes back of 
itution and is, in effect, 
) basic. It was Thomas 
r of the Declaration of Inde- 
lized that the Federal Gov- 
it become strong and oppres- 
d. “I see with the deepest af- 
nid strides with which the Fcd- 
our Government is advancing 














: surpation of all the rights re- 
States and the consolidation 

1 powers, foreign and domestic, 

i by constructions which if le- 

’ ate leaves no limits to its power.” We 
that the prediction by Jefferson 

come into full bloom with a Federal 

G attempting to usurp all rights 
d the States under our Constitu- 

This is a situation that calls for dras- 

1. We believe as did the founders 

ir Nation in a Federal Republic of lim- 

ted controlled powers and in the system of 
} | balances between the legislative, 
executive and judicial departments—no one 


supreme, no packed court and no rubber- 
It 1 2m strange but we know that an 
might be smuggled or flown into 
and might someday explode in 
troying in an instant, our 
Presid ur Congress, our Supreme Court, 
r War Department, while saboteurs 

Mu Is it not well then 

r States retain their native strength 
tion for independence so that an 
that there is no simple 
e conquest of the United States? 


V hit ! ae 


munications. 


€ y may know 











We have 48 States and thus we differ from 
European countries where the killing or the 
I t f central government officials 
lered nations to communism. It 
int that all Communist policies 
r centralization and the setting up of a 
ntralized government. This is a 
should have the serious thought 
American people immediately. 
rd principle which we must con- 
re to preserve our personal free- 
he freedom of our States, deals 
d and independence of the 
U against any foreign control 
It can be said that there are 
hreats to the independence of 
tes—(1) military and (2) sub- 
confess that with our own aid 
unism has grown enormously, 
fighting it have been under- 
ndoned. We have poured bil- 
I rs worth of military supplies in- 
R hn it seemed as though Russia 
re the onslaught of Hitler's 
ft \t Yalta, our statesmen delivered 
i 85,000,000 people into the 
munism including, our own ally 
{ without her knowledge, Poland 
learn her fate from conversations 
When our armies drove rapidly 
y toward the eastern border 
it to take Berlin, word from 
lted them, saying Russia must 
rst. That American General 
victorious sweep across Eur- 
a halt by diplomats who did 
t they were doing. Patton 
d but the die was cast. We 
nd still are continuing to pour 
llars into a continent where 
ke over at will. And today we 
mmunism is being consolidated 
m curtain and we are forced 
expend billions of dollars more to 
r the war that might come. We 
ae grined by the Berlin blockade 


cost millions of dollars and took many 
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American lives in an effort to keep food going 
into Berlin proper. 

While subsidizing sccialism in western 
Europe with a show of strength and insist- 
ing that Communists stay out of the Greek 
Government, our same State Department in- 
sisted that the Chinese should admit Com- 
I 1ists to their vernment and when the 














naticnal government refused, they 0] ed 
it with obstruction and delay. After ig 





Manchuria to Russia which did not belong 
to us but to China, we now find that the 
Communists have conquered all of China. 

All this has keen very s factory to Rus- 
sia who preaches war aga t America and 
foresees us outnumbered, 10 to 1, by an 
enemy controlling the greatest land mass in 
the world. This presents a difficult question 
and calls for a higher order of statesmanship 
than we have had in the past. The preblem 
will not be solved by indiscriminate spending 
in all quarters of the globe nor spending in 
areas where the benefit flows readily on to 
help the Russians. The Communists plan to 
defeat us by making us spend ourselves into 
bankruptcy and we have made a good start. 

Former President Hoover was right when 
he recently said that if the Nation is to sur- 
vive, no new special projects however worthy, 
should be undertaken until the cold war is 
ended, since $23,000,C00,0C0 of our $45,000,- 
000,000 budget is needed for defense 
cold war. 

The danger that comes in our preparation 
to establish a defense sufficiently strong to 
neet any thrust by a potential enemy 
in the transformation of cur in 
omy from a peacetime to a wartime 
In this country we could e be spending 
forty or fifty billions crea zy a condition 
which would not be healthy from the stand. 
point of a sound industrial 

Finally there is this threat ur inde- 
pendence by subversive activities within the 
United States. Those of us who live and 
work in Washington know that this threat 
is a real one. Russian Communists have 
made great inroads within our land. Yet 
the President of the United States denies 
such to be the fact. Aside from influencing 
foreign policy their immediate purpose in the 
United States is to weaken us internally 
by cultivating conflict between Americans, 
Trained trouble makers, who urge the Prot- 
estant to hate the Catholic, the black to 
hate the white, the employee, the employer; 
love for Russia, but not friendship and under- 
standing among Americans. To delude our 
people they have developed the technique 
of the Communist front and their sympa- 
thizers are prominent in the literary, educa- 
tional, religious, and scientific worlds 

It is a known fact that sia organized 
cultural conferences in various countries, the 
American one at the Waldorf in New York, 
where writers, movie actors, and 
other such intelligentsia rush to attend. In 
this group there were 100 professors from 
51 colleges in 21 States, and a former Vice 
President of the United States. Just a year 
ago our own Atomic Energy Commission en- 
trusted our allies’ fortunes honor by 
presenting scholarships to known Commu- 
nists and then defended its action in s 
doing. Activity in known Communist fronts 
becomes fashionable in educational and 
scientific circles and no bar to high official 
positions close to the atomic sec In- 
vestigations are blocked or turned secret, 
and the President puts an official gag order 
on 2,000,000 Americans forbidding them to 
testify before a congressional committee 
without his consent. 

I believe that the people of the United 
States want no secret government for it is 
alien to the American tradition. Subversive- 
ness and corruption thrive in darkness and 
wither in the light. We want no iron cur- 
tain in our country. Good administrators 
should frankly cooperate with representa- 
tives of the people in investigations of cor- 
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ruption and subversion, particularly in their 
own administration. Gcod 
don’t cover up, they clean up and they are 
glad when others help them to find bad 
spots. That is the kind of administration 
we want and the people of this country are 
entitled to 


administrators 











cnow what kind we have. After 
all it is our country 

Now let me sum! 
have been tryin 
tion: ; 

(1) We stand for pers 
and work We please, subject only to laws 
designed to preserve similar freedom in 
others. We believe in the right of freemen 
to own and keep property, 
to human rights. We seek a sound and 
frugal government, without which there is 
no security for any man. And we would 
restore the dignity of the individual and 
return to the fundamental principle that 
the Government is the servant, not the 
master, of the people. 

(2) To preserve our constitutional gov- 
ernment we would faithfully obser. 
checks and balances created for that pur- 
pose, and protect the rights of the States 
and the people in their freedom. 

(3) To preserve our personal freed 
the freedom of our States, we 
the freedom and independence of the Unite 








narize the points that I 


y to make in this presenta- 


1 freedon to live 


is indispensable 








States and against any foreign 
whatsoever 





(4) We will oppose communism. 


We will 
aid those who fight against it in China and 





Asia as well as in Europe; we will husband 
our resources and carefully prepare for de- 
fense; we will cease to coddle c 


mmunism 
within our own gates. We will not submit 
to any world government or alien associa- 
tion; we would help the w I 
not by conquest; we do not 
neither will we be conquered. 








Integration of Heavy Industry in Germany 
and France 


REMARKS 


OF 


FON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the proposal made yesterday in 
Paris by the French Government to inte- 
grate the heavy industries of Germany 
and France is one of the most far-reach- 
ing and significant developments of our 
time. 

It is doubly gratifying that our Secre- 
tary of State has immediately hailed the 
plan as entirely consistent with Ameri- 
can objectives in Western Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, the integration and con- 
fiscation of the 270,000,000 free peoples 
of Western Europe will defeat and turn 
back aggressive communism. There is 
cause for rejoicing in the free world 
today. 

I include herewith a splendid editorial 
from the Washington Post of this morn- 
ing. I also include the text of tl 
French proposal as well as a news story 
giving the American reaction. 

[From the Washington Post of May 11, 19 
UNION IN WE 


ne 


TERN EUROPE 
There’s a logic about the French plan for 
supranational control of heavy industry in 
western Europe that will doubtless repel the 


opportunists and the doctrinaires and the 
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drifters in 


foreign-policy making. Let us 
examine the logic. The French are weak, the 
Germans strong. It is unrealistic to expect 
a Franco-German combine without either 
the entry of the British as a balancer or a 
real merger of the tools of war which would 
erase nationality. An inner advantage is 
that amalgamation would allow the French 
t rb two or three million Germans in 
their population without fear of internal 
1 t. Britain’s cool and cautious attitude 
toward unity in Europe requires concentra- 
tion on the alternative of a non-British con- 
tinental authority. 
Approach the problem in another way. 
T > can never be eny unity in Europe with- 


oO ] rior establishment of a vested in- 
terest in it. This thought was one of the 
ere contributions to political theory of 
A nder Hamilton. In assuming the pre- 
existing debts of the constituent States, he 
built up a vested interest in Federal union 
on the part of the moneyed class of the 
young America. Similarly the control of 
heavy industry by the affected countries in 
unity would create a vested interest in Euro- 


pean unity. So the French policy represents 
contribution to integration of the utmost 
© nificar e. 
Our satisfaction is influenced by the fact 
since the war ended the Washington 
h is advocated exactly this plan as the 
ry first step in establishing the Euro- 
tem in accordance with moder 
It was given priority over Mr 
yments union in our last c~mment. 
man is still nuclear in concept. 
he would restrict control to 
ance, and the Saar. Clearly the 
Minister wants first of all to over- 
tumbling block over the Saar 
ch ha ited a new controversy between 
Fi e and Germany. Incorporation in a 
Yr union would simply swallow the Saar 
r In time, however, the authority 
uld doubtless take in Luxemburg, Bel- 
1d Holland, for these three countries, 
r toward unity themselves, have 
> in the Ruhr complex 
experience that two 
> usually advanced against 
ynic union. One is fear of 
the other fear of cart 
as to the workers, thes 
dvan their g¢ sernmante. On 
o, the union iecaders of 
s of Germany, France, Lux- 
and Belgium met to try 
» idea of a continental indus- 
The upshot was the estab- 
f the Joint Committee of the 
Mine Workers Unions. tead- 
at Luxemburg, where the 
held, and there could have 
ter place for the achievement 
lation, for Luxemburg was the 
I 1arters of the Ruhr cartel. 
artel! Does the word apply to the pro- 
posed new authority? Mr. Schuman takes 
ific pains to apply just the opposite 
He says it would be an anti- 
uthority, dedicated to free expansion, 
an ort to meet objection by the 
telists, the United Nations would be 
representative sitting with 


th 
Pp 





rn re- 
. Hoff- 


s cre 


our | 
uch 
worker 
a ition. 

ive long 


-e of 





and 

are 

meeting was 

on no bet 
’ 

lic 


- he 


aesc 401i, 


Schuman has the root of the 
n ter in him. A new Europe, as he puts 
xr be born by decision, but by 
action based upon what Metternich 
called “a unifying idea.” The only “unify- 
in a context of postwar modern 
hich has made prosperity and peace 
indivisible is unity itself. The Schuman 
policy based upon the concept of a new 
Europe which shall be coprosperous and co- 
peaceful. Many have had this idea before 
Mr. Schuman, including Messrs. McCloy and 
John Foster Dulles. It may be well here 
to pay tribute to one of them, for Wash- 


ing iaea 


iS 


ington will soon be the poorer because of 
his departure. This is the Netherlands’ 
Ambassador, Mr. E. N. van Kleffens, who, 
as far back as 1943, proposed something 
very similar to the Schuman idea. It has 
been left to Mr. Schuman to spark a plan, 
which, we are confident, had been thor- 
oughly studied and prepared before it was 
offered for public and ministerial consider- 
ation. 


[From the Washington Post of May 11, 1950] 


TEXT OF FRENCH PROPOSAL—POOLING WOULD 
Uniry EvurROPE AND KEEP PEACE, SCHUMAN 
SAYS 
(Details of the plan for the industrial unt- 

fication of Europe, as set forth by Robert 

Schuman, the French Foreign Minister, were 

made public here last night by the French 

Embassy. Schuman made the statement in 

Paris on Tuesday. The text follows:) 


It is no longer a question of vain words, 
but of an act, a bold act, a constructive act. 
France has acted and the consequences of her 
action may be immense. We hope that they 
will be. 

France has acted essentiatly for peace. If 
peace is to have a chance, there must first 
of all be a Europe. Five years almost to the 
day after the unconditional surrender of 
Germany, France is taking the first decisive 
act in the construction of Europe and is 
associating Germany with it. This act must 
necessarily transform European conditions. 
This transformation will make it possible to 
take other common action that has been 
impossible until now. Out of all this will 
emerge a sound, united, and strongly con- 
structed Europe, a Europe whose standard of 






living will rise, thanks to the pooling of pro- 
du yn and the extension of markets, which 
will bring about a drop in prices. In this 


Europe, the Ruhr, the Saar, and the French 
Basin will work together and their peaceful 
neig followed by United Nations ob- 
servers, Will benefit all Europeans, eastern as 
well as western, and all lands, especially Afri- 
ca, that look to the older Continent for their 
development and prosperity. 

Such is France’s decision, and these are 
the considerations that inspired it: World 
peace cannot be safeguarded without creative 
efforts proportionate to the dangers that 
threaten it. The contribution that an or- 
ganized and vital Europe can make is in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of peaceful 
relations. As the champion for United Eu- 
rope for more than 20 years, France has al- 
ways had one main objective: To serve the 
cause of peace. Europe has not been or- 
ganized; we have had wars. 

Europe will not be built at one stroke or by 
means of one over-all structure. It will be 
built, first by means of concrete steps that 
create real solidarity. The unification of the 
European nation demands that the age-old 
enmity of France and Germany be elimi- 
natea. he action undertaken must apply 
primarily to France and Germany. To this 
end, the French Government proposes im- 
mediately to take action on a limited but 
decisive point. It proposes to place all 
French and German steel and coal production 
under a common high authority ir an organ- 
ization opened to the other European coun- 
tries. 

The pooling of coal and steel productions 
will insure the immediate establishment of 
common bases of economic development, the 
first stage in European federation and will 
change the destiny of these regions which 
have long been devoted to the manufacture 
of weapons of war, of which they themselves 
have been the most constant victims. 

The solidarity of production thus estab- 
Iished will prove that any war between 
France and Germany has become not only 
unthinkable but materially impossible. The 
creation of this powerful production pool 


shbors, 
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opened to all countries that wish to part 
pate in it and making available to 9 
members on the same conditions he 
necessities for industrial production wi 





the real foundation for their economic 


cation. 


The output of this pool 
offered to the whole world without di: 


nation or exclusion as a contribution 
improvement of living standards 


e. 


advancement of 
will ha 


tial tasks; 
continent. 


peaceful enterpri 
ye increased means with which ; 
promote the realization of one of her ess 
the development of the Afr 


The fusion of interests indispen 


munity 
been kept apart 


sable t 
establishment of a broader and deeper 
between countries that 


by bloody conflict 
be realized simply and rapidly. 


By pooli 
their basic industries and establishing a yo 








ang ft 
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have | 


S Will t 


high authority whose decisions wil! 


ing for France, Germany, and the other ps. 
ticipating countries, this prop: 
the first concrete foundation of a Eur 


federation which is essential for 
guarding of peace. 


In order to work toward the reali 
tive defined above, the Pi 


the objec 


hb 
be bir 


n 


sal will 


the s 








ernment is ready to open negotiations 


following basis: 


will be charged with insuring, in 


the common hi 


oS 


possible time, the modernization 
tion and the improvement of its q 
supply of coal and steel on the same 1 


to the markets of 
other member-countries, the increase cf 
exports, the improvement and equal 


France, G 


of the living conditions of the 


workers in the participating countries 


Since production conditions ar: 
ferent in the member countries, cert 
ditional measures must be adopted 


these objectives: 
tion and investment plan, the est 


of mechanisms 
creation of the 


tate the rationalization of prod 


customs duties 


the application 


to equalize price 


reconversion fi 


on coal and ste 


participating countries will be al 


mediately and the s 


will be applied. 


be created which will au 


Gradually, 
omati 





> Vor 


ame railway fre 
cond 





l 





inanet 
ina 


the most rational distribution of pr 
at the highest level of productivit 


In 
cartel 


contradistinction to 
which tends to divide a: 


an 


national markets by restrictive 


the 


maintenance of large 


prof 


int 


posed organization will assure the n 


marke - 


The basic pr 


and the expansion of 
inciples and engag‘ 


i 


fined above will be the object of | a tre 
signed between the states and su 


the Parliaments 


for ratification 


tiations necessary to work out the 


of implementation will be carried on ¥ 


assistance of an arbiter designated 
It will be the ar 
sponsibility to see to it that the ¢ 


mon agreement. 


reached are in conformity 


ples, 


with 


upon the solution to be adopted. 
mon high authority responsible f 


tioning of the 


whole organizati 


+} 


composed of independent personal 
nated on a party basis by the go' 
will be chosen by 
agreement of the governments 


and a president 


sion will be enforceable in France, ¢ 


and the other member countric 


priate provisions will ins 


ure the 


means of appeal against the a 
the high authority. A United Nati 


sentative attached to this 


aut! 


and in case of a deediock, he v 


I 


make a report twice yearly to t! 
Nations Organization on the functl 
the new organization, especially wit 
to the safeguard of its pacific a1 


establishment of the high authority 
way prejudices property rights in t! 
prises concerned, 


In the exercise 
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,mon high authority will take into ac- 

¢ the D wers conferred upon the inter- 

or no) authority for the Ruhr and the 

sinns of all kinds imposed upon Ger- 
¢ as these obligations subsist. 








«+ PLAN GETS BACKING OF ACHESON— 
TISH ArE CAGEY ON PROPOSAL FOR UNI- 
cy) CONTROL OF HEAVY INDUSTRY 
May 10.—France and the United 
red to be strongly united tonight 
tving Germany into western 
trially and politically. 
; doubt, however, as to Britain’s 


FREN 


NDON 


rsh 


r ¢ 


y of State Dean Acheson issued a 
ing sympathy and approval to 
> and far-reaching intent of 
» French offer yesterday to pool 
German, and possibly other Euro- 
d steel production. 
al dominated top-level diplo- 
today in London, where Ache- 
British Foreign Secretary Ernest 
vo long secret discussions on 
other phases of the cold war. 
d of the French proposal: “It 
m the announcement that the 
ing it was the furtherance of 
t between Germany and France 
ward the economic integra- 
n Europe 
FAVORED BY UNITED STATES 
“These are objectives which have long 
d by the Government of the 


vever, that “thorough analysis 
idgment” must await further 
f the plan. 
first time since the war, 
the United States appeared to 
to a western Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference with common aims. The con- 
f Thursday. 


T for the 


i 


French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 
arrived from Paris tonight. 

British officials did not seem to share the 
enthusiasm of one American diplomat who 


cor nted that “this is the first time the 
I ] > taken the initiative in a major 
fashion to solve the German 


A British Foreign Office spokesman danced 
r i the subject when questioned by 
rters. Most of the British press expressed 
reserve toward the idea. 
ADDRESSES PILGRIMS 


In an address tonight before the Pilgrims, 
lety to foster American-British friend- 
Acheson said both the United States 
rope must sacrifice some national in- 
terests to make the world secure against war. 
Acheson said the job of bringing Germany 
k into the family of western civilization 
a& cooperative enterprise in which 

the risks and responsibilities are shared 


‘emarking on the success of Amer- 
nic aid to Europe, he said remain- 
‘Ss can be cured only through “co- 
ive international arrangements in 
me sacrifices of purely national in- 

t will be unavoidable for all of us.” 
“ combination of French and German 
y industry, as represented by coal and 
ud outweigh Britain in the Euro- 
If Britain entered the pool, as 
Schuman, the Government 
to take account of the pro- 
effect on its planned economy 


hy 


m still nebulous phases of the 
idea, there remained a question of 
f support the plan will get from 


; Fr 1 people, 
. n escaped an adverse slap by only 
7 n the foreign affairs committee of 
. os 


tional Assembly today. When 
uty moved that the Govern- 
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ment get prior approval from Parliament for 
any pooling scheme the committee voted him 
down 18 to 17. 

The plan is the most daring ventured by 
any French Foreign Minister toward Germany 
since the war. It probably would have top- 
pled any French Government if attempted 
a year or more ago. 

Many French, as well as German Socialists, 
were expressing misgivings that the plan 
would cut across their ideas of public own- 
ership. 

At Bonn, however, the West German Chan- 
celor Konrad Adenauer has called the plan 
a generous step. Western Germany would 
have little to lose. France is in control of 
the Saar coal mines, whose output would be 
thrown into the pool for German use. Ger- 
many’s coal and steel from the Ruhr already 
are under an international authority. 

The scheme closely fits Acheson’s urgent 
aim of knitting Western Germany so closely 
to the west that there will be no question 
of her sliding into the Russian orbit. 

The speed of Russian armament has im- 
pelled him to seek bold cooperation from 
America’s partners in the Atlantic Pact. 

Britain has given the impression that she 
is unmoved by the same sense of urgency. 
Consequently, few concrete decisions have 
been expected from the three-way meeting 
of Acheson, Bevin, and Schuman. 

The French suggestion, however, may 
change that and give an impetus to the con- 
ference that was lacking before. 

Acheson and Bevin ended their talks to- 
night. No definite agreements were reached, 
it was reported, although officials described 
the talks as satisfactory. 

A wide range of subjects reaching from 
Europe and the European payments problem 
of the Marshall plan organization to the 

fiddle East and Far East were discussed. 

The morning meeting of Acheson and 
Bevin presumably was devoted to Germany, 
since advisers on German affairs were pres- 
ent. These included United States High 
Commissioner John J. McCloy. 

The afternoon session turned to other 
world problems, including those in the Far 
East. Informed sources said they expected 
the three powers would make a joint decla- 
ration of aims in the Far East, and might 
work out a joint plan to aid anti-Commu- 
nists in Burma, Indochina, Malaya, and 
other embattled countries. 

Acheson went from Bevin’s office shortly 
after noon to an audience with King George. 
Later he and Mrs. Acheson had luncheon 
with the King and Queen. 















Investment in Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
when the Philippine rehabilitation bill 
providing for $400,000,000 with which to 
restore war-ravaged properties of the 
Filipino people was passed, it was my 
pleasure to be a member of the House 
Committee on Insular Affairs, then hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the bill. I recall that 
at the time there was some indication 
that this sum would be insufficient to 
carry out all of the provisions of the act, 
and that a supplemental authorization 
bill may be necessary. Such a bill is now 
pending before the House Committee on 
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Foreign Affairs providing for another 
$100,000,000, which I sincerely hope will 
receive early consideration, as being 
justified as expressed by the attached 
editorial: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 
11, 1950] 
INVESTMENT IN FRIENDSHIP 

Since the Philippines were cut adrift on 
the rough seas of independence they have 
continued to look to this country as a 
friendly beacon in a storm-tossed world. 
They have made mistakes, but they have 
stood by us. It can be said with equal truth 
that we have stood by them. The United 
States has made a heavy contribution to the 
rehabilitation of the war-shattered economy 
of its former ward. Not all our expenditures 
have been wisely utilized. Tales of corrup- 
tion and mismanagement have been too often 
substantiated to be ignored. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
fault has not always been on one side. That 
was shown in this newspaper’s recent reve- 
lation of the dissipation and pilferage of 
surplus materials turned over to the Philip- 
pines after the late war. Although vigilance 
is necessary against a recurrence of similar 
incidents, these past happenings cannot de- 
ter us from fulfilling the special responsi- 
bility that we owe to a government and @ 
people who fought loyally against the Japa- 
nese when collaboration was the rule rather 
than the exception in other southeast Asian 
countries and who now are endangered by 
Communist pressures, both from within and 
without. 

The United States Congress is being asked 
for an additional $100,000,000 for rehabilita- 
tion under our war damage program in the 
Philippines. Frank A. Waring, War Damage 
Commissioner, has pointed out that a grant 
of this amount would make possible pay- 
ments up to 75 percent of the allowed claim. 
Thus the proposed appropriation is in no 
sense an act of charity; it is, in fact, an ob- 
ligation. The machinery set up for the carry- 
ing out of this program is such as to ensure 
careful and efficient dispensation of any funds 
that may be made available. These moneys 
would contribute to economic revival and 
general well-being in a hard-pressed country. 
If we are to keep faith with the Philippines 
and to keep them on our side, the proposed 
grant merits our fullest support. 




















Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Hunting Park Post, No. 265, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., in cooperation with the Philadelphia 
County Council, representing 83 VFW 
Posts in Philadelphia, recently conducted 
an essay contest on Americanism. The 
winning essays were submitted by two 
students of the Olney High School, one 
by Norman Kaplan, 4921 North Ormes 
Street, Philadelphia, entitled ““American- 
ism, My Creed,” the other by Sandra 
Gunther, 1869 Conlyn Street, Philadel- 
phia, entitled, “Americanism, My Faith.” 
These essays reveal gratifyingly the in- 
telligent perspective of modern American 
youth, and it is gratifying to me that by 
permission of the House they may be 
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printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
In submitting these essays, I also wish 
to say “Well done!” to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars for sponsoring such con- 
tests and instilling in our youth the prin- 
ciple s of Americanism. The essays are 
as follows: 


AMERICANISM, My CREED 


(By Norman Kaplan, 4921 North Ormes 
reet, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Mr. Noah Webster defines Americanism 


as, “the doctrine of United States citizen- 
ship; patriotic attachment to the United 
States, its interests and institutions.” To 
me, however, my creed, Americanism, has 
come to mean a number of things. It 
means going to a baseball game and sing- 
ing the national anthem along with people 
of entirely different racial and religious 
backgrounds. It means going to an Easter 


sunrise service even thc sugh I was born 
Jewish. It means going to a Purim service 
with my friend, who was born Catholic. Re- 
ligious freedom, however, is just one of the 


things that Americanism means to me. 

To my uncle, who lives around the corner 
from me, panned means writing to his 
Cc ngressmean and telling him how he would 
1e Government. It also means sign- 
ing his name to the letter without fearing 
any unwelcome guests at his door. 

To my father, Americanism means free 
nterprise, the right to invest some money 
and become “your own boss.” It means 
b ~~ one of the owners of the Bell Tele- 
ph yne Co., and having a certain amount of 
Seema in their doings 
To get back to myself, Americanism 
means going to a free public school. It also 


means doing 6 hours of home work occasion- 
ally, which is good or bad according to the 


perspective with which it is observed. 

Americanism means individualism and 
competition. Because of the individualism 
in America, producers and manufacturers 
cted to competition which means 
that their product had best be good or they 
will not remain in business. Perhaps the 
manufacturers do not appreciate this phase 
of AD nericanism as much as I, but to me, it 
means that I am buying the best that there 
is to be offered. 

a is for these reasons that 

ed my — 

cree nod is Amer 


are SUD 


when I am 
I will proudly reply, “my 


canism.” 


AMERICANISM, MY FAItrH 


(By Sandra Gunther, 1869 Conlyn Street, 
Philadelphia) 

Americanism means to me my entire ex- 
istence. It means I may have a date Sat- 
urday night. I can go where I please, do 
whatever I please, and enjoy myself with a 
carefree mind. 


I can go to a lecture where I can listen 
to another person's ideas, beliefs, and opin- 


ions, and from these formulate my own 
opinions. I can express these ideas, too, 
without fear of being condemned because 


my ideas do not coincide with some dictator’s 
spiteful wiles. 

After school, I can come home to a house 
where I can have privacy or company as my 
whims fancy. I have no fears that a knock 
on the door will mean disaster for my fam- 
ily and me. I know we are free to live a 
life of our own choosing. 

I have the privilege of attending school 
and taking the courses of my own choice. I 
can read uncensored books, books free from 
political pressure, books written by freemen. 

I cannot be told that when I grow up 
I am to be a worker on an assigned farm. 
If I desire, I may be a doctor or even Presi- 
dent of the United States. I have the same 
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opportunity to succeed in any enterprise 
I undertake as the man next door or the 
girl across the street. 

I have an unequivocal right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. I have this 
right because my ancestors fought and strug- 
gied so that I may live a free person. They 
settled in this land as a people seeking lib- 
erty and justice. They made certain that 
they secured these privileges. They secured 
their endeavor and they preserved it for me— 
a free girl in a free land. 





President Trurman’s Speech at Grand 
Ist!and, Nebr., on May 8, 195 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 
OF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. O’'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Grand Island, Nebr., were 
orivileged to hear President Harry S. 
Truman, on May 8, last. His inspiring 
address was as follows: 


When I was here last time, I was here on 
a Sunday in 1948. Time passes very quickly. 
You gave me a pair of spurs, and I told you 
I was going to make good use of them, and I 
did. I used them on the Eightieth Congress 
through the second term of the Presidency of 
the United States. I still have those spurs, 
and I am going to keep them as long as I live, 
because they were a symbol at that time. 

I have just come from Lincoln, where I 
made a speech on the major farm problems 
which we face, and I made the speech in a 
terrifi c downpour of rain, and I got wet as a 
drowned rat, but I finished the speech, and I 
told them that I thought maybe they needed 
the rain more than they did me. They would 
not admit it, but they were very kind to me, 
and an immense number of that audience 
stayed in that heavy rain to hear what I had 
to say about the farm situation, and my pro- 
gram for settling it. I hope some of you 
heard that speech over the radio, and I hope 
you will all have a chance to read about it in 
tomorrow’s papers. 

There are four main principles on which 
our national farm program should be firmly 
based. 

First. We must maintain farm income at 
high levels. 

Second. We must expand the mark 
farm products. 

Third. We must conserve and improve our 
soil and water resources. 

Fourth. We must preserve the American 
tradition of the family-size farm. 

If we are to keep our farms prosperous, we 
can't sit still and do nothing while sur- 
pluses pile up, or when farm incomes drop, 
or when dust storms threaten. We have to 
take action, and that is exactly what I am 
proposing to do. 

One thing we need is a system of produc- 
tion paynients which will be beneficial to 
the farmer, the consumrtr, and the taxpayer 
alike. By using production payments, we can 
give farmers the proper incentive to grow 

10re of the kind of food which the country 
needs, and less of the kind we don’t need. 
We can prevent big surpluses. The consum- 
ers will get more food, and at lower prices. 
We shall get more livestock. 

Some people will try to tell you that this 
idea of production payments is regimentation 
or socialism, The opposition has used lan- 


ets for 





guage like that against every piece of 


r 
sive legislation for the benefit of tbe tome 


or for the benefit of the people. 

Back in 1933, after years of deep dep 
sion, when farm prices were at rock po; 
and your homes and farms were beino ; 
closed, the New Deal passed the Agricy); 
Adjustment Act. A 

What do you think the opposition 
about the AAA in 1933? One Mem e 
Congress called the AAA “more b 
than any law or regulation now existino ;. 
Soviet Russia.” That was in 1933. A 
Congressman predicted that the AAA y 
put the farmer “under bondage to the c 
ernment.” 

Well, you know that didn’t happen 
oe any more than it will happen x 

r this | plan of production payme 

Ww hatever scare words the opp 
we intend to move forward with a positive 
program to keep high incomes for the for 
ers. We know that in order to keep t! 
try prosperous, agriculture must be 
ous. And there is no surer way to guar 
world peace than to keep this country st: 
Now, there have been all sorts of conver 
tion about farm programs and labor pp. 
grams and business programs. In 1943] 

nt over the country and told you y 
stood for. I am back here now, in 19 
porting to you on what I have tri 
reporting to you that the we f 
country as a whole is my first job. Ia: 
hired man. You hired me in 1948. | 
trying to live up to the responsi 
you gave me. I am trying to ol 
peace. I am trying to Keep the f 
perous. I am trying to keep la 
same basis, and I am trying to keep b 
going as it should in this country. 

And I think we have been very suc 
at it over the last 5 years. I want 
weigh the situation as you see it. I want 
to look at the facts. I want you t 
what the facts are, and that is the re 
am with you tonight. I am trying t 
you what the facts are. I am trying t 
you what I still stand for. I am trying t 
let you know that I came out here 43 
and I was then running for President of the 
United States, and I was asking for \ 
on a certain kind of platform. I am ou 
here now to report to you, to let you look at 














at 


mer 


me, and to let you talk to me, and to let you 
know that I haven’t changed since 194 
I am still working for you and the we.tare 


of the country. 
Thank you very much. 





Reorganization Plan No. 12 Wi!l Promo! 
Better Administration and ated 
Peace 





REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! S 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


ae PRICE. Mr. mpesker, having 

en the conflict and confusion that .a\" 
papainae from the present division © 
authority within the National Lal bor hee - 
lations Board, we now come to t “4 
tion of how Reorganization P': 
12 would cure that split. On this S 5 
it is important at the very besinniss © 
clear up a misconception that has been 
permitted to gain some currency. 


nt 








critics have suggested that the plan 
mere! ly titutes for unmanageable 
ne-man rule . of the general counsel a 
r-on in rule by the Chairman. 

yn has no basis in fact. The 
ntains no such proposal. The 
the plan itself is clear and 
nambiguous on this point; to dispel this 
misconception the Chairman of the Na- 
‘ La bor Relations Board, speaking 
unan nimous Board, the Director of 
the 1 1 of the Budget and the Attor- 
ney General of the United States have 
se on record, clearly and unequivo- 
to state that no such thing is con- 
d or even suggested by the plan. 
The 0 ily powers of the general counsel 
ra ed to the chairman are those 
o ency housekeeping and the admin- 
» di rection of the field and oper- 


Thic asse©rt 
Is & ‘ 





The gene eral counsel’s power Over un- 
fair | labor practice charges is transferred 
to the five-member Board itself, subject 
of course to the internal separation of 
investigation and decision-making func- 
tions required by the Administrative 
Procedures Act. Moreover, the Board 
has announced that, when plan No. 12 
w, it plans to adopt safeguards 
for the rights of parties coming before it 
that will go even beyond the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. ‘These additional 
safeguards are intended to assure that 
here will not be even the shadow of a 


ther 
question of the agency’s complete im- 


j . 
pecomes 1a 


partiality in the handling of unfair labor 
practice charges nor even the faintest 
suggestion of prejudgment of any case. 
Under the Board’s proposal its power 
of initial review—in the very small num- 


ber of cases which might come to it ini- 
tially as a policy question—would 
amount to nothing more than the power 
to say that, on the facts turned up by 
preliminary investigation, it looks as if 
the case merits a full-dress investigation 
and a formal decision based upon a 
sworn record. Reposing this power in 
the hands of an officer beyond the con- 
trol of the Commission—as is the case 
today—is a quite different thing. In the 
hands of an independent officer, it 
amounts to the sweeping power to with- 
hold from the Commission itself the 
power to implement and enforce the de- 
cisions and rules that it is empowered 
and directed by Congress to make. 

Just how this can work was clearly re- 
vealed recently in the case of the build- 
ing industry’s plea to the Board for relief 
trom turmoil which the industry’s man- 
agement and labor representatives said 
the union security restrictions of the law 
were causing. Appearing before the 
Soard to make a statement on the issue, 
the general counsel simply announced he 
had adopted the policy of not issuing 


complaints where the activities of labor 
and management in the building trades 
wm re t ech nically illegal but would have 
been lawful were they able to obtain the 
unt m shop elections that they have so 
; ee een unable to obtain because of cer- 


sonal and organizational factors 
industry. By the general coun- 
hnouncement, in the course of his 
t to the Board members, their 
XCVI—App.——-225 


in th 
Mm th 
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consideration of the question became 
largely academic. The general counsel, 
acting well within his final authority 
over the issuance of complaints, had 
made it clear that the Board would never 
have the opportunity to consider the 
question. In fact, he revealed to the 
Board members and the interested pub- 
lic for the first time that he had been 
pursuing such a policy all along. 

The Board, which has never passed on 
the issue, now will never have a chance 
to exercise the power Congress sup- 
posedly conferred only upon it and the 
courts to interpret our national labor 
policy. I mention this instance without 
passing in any way upon the merits of 
the matter or the soundness of the gen- 
eral counsel’s decision. I mention the 
matter only as an illustration of how 
easily the general counsel, as a wholly 
independent officer, may completely 
close the door to a whole field of enforce- 
ment of a right in the Board’s face. This 
can happen wherever or whenever the 
uncontrolled general counsel arrives at 
an interpretation of the law different 
from that reached by the Board. More- 
over, his refusal to act, even through ar- 
bitrary, is unlimited and beyond any re- 
view whatever—either by the Board or 
by the courts. The Board and the courts 
will never have an opportunity to con- 
sider his refusal to act, let alone being 
able either to agree or disagree with him 
as a matter of decision. 

This is one fantastic facet of the evil 
farce that Reorganization Plan No. 12 
will demolish. It will replace this Alice 
in Wonderland comedy of divided and 
inverted authority with a unified admin- 
istration of the national labor policy. 

As the courts and this Congress have 
long recognized, the enforcement of the 
national labor policy is not a matter of 
private combat between private litigants, 
nor is it a matter for enforcement by 
public combat between the two seg- 
ments of a double-headed administra- 
tive agency. Nowhere more than in the 
labor policy does uncertainty and con- 
fusion so plainly thwart the very pur- 
pose and intent of the policy itself. How 
can peaceful and fair relations between 
employer and employee be fostered when 
the very rules of such relationships 
are the center of a storm of friction be- 
tween two segments of the agency which 
must enforce those rules. This objec- 
tive can be achieved only when the policy 
clearly and unmistakably enunciated by 
the Congress is given a uniform enforce- 
ment by a single-headed agency. In- 
dustrial peace is not maintained or fos- 
tered by litigation, friction, and conflict. 
It can best be brought to flower by ne- 
gotiation and settlement. But such ad- 
justments become impossible when two 
authorities are given power over the 
applicable rules and they then come into 
conflict over the application of the rules. 

That is precisely the situation that 
confronts us today in the National Labor 
Relations Board between the 5-member 
Board and the general counsel. It 
is that impossible situation which Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 12 remedies. 
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Or 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Congressman 
CHARLES R. HOWELL, and I join in an- 
nouncing to the Congress that on Wed- 
nesday, May 17, at 3 p. m., the body of 
Maj. Thomas B. McGuire winner of the 
Medal of Honor and one of the most out- 
standing and celebrated Air Force aces of 
World War II will be brought to Arling- 
ton National Cemetery in Virginia for 
burial. The decision to make Arlington 
the final resting place of the hero of the 
Pacific air war was made by his father, 
Thomas B. McGuire, of Ridgewood, N. J., 
who will fly to Washington for the cere- 
mony with a number of relatives and 
close friends of the late Air Force officer. 

My colleague joins with me in paying 
tribute to this great hero, as the Repre- 
sentative from the district where Mc- 
Guire Air Force Base is located. This 
major Army Air Force base was named 
in honor of the valiant record compiled 
by Major McGuire during his period of 
service. 

Major McGuire’s body was recently 
returned from the Pacific theater, the 
scene of the combat exploits which won 
for him the highest honors awarded by 
the military services. At the time of his 
death, Major McGuire had destroyed 38 
enemy airplanes in aerial combat, and 
had become legendary throughout the 
Air Force. He was awarded the Medal 
of Honor for conspicuous gallantry in 
action over Luzon, Philippine Islands, 
during December 25 and 26, 1944. Dur- 
ing those 2 days Major McGuire shot 
down 7 Japanese fighters while lead- 
ing a flight of 15 P-38 Lightnings flying 
as top cover for heavy bombers attack- 
ing Mabalacat Airdrome and Clark Field 
on Luzon. As the formation crossed 
Luzon on Christmas Day, it was attacked 
by 20 Japanese fighters. In the battle 
that followed, Major McGuire shot down 
three enemy planes. In two of the en- 
gagements he was outnumbered 3 to 
1. The third plane was destroyed 
while attacking another pilot in Mc- 
Guire’s flight. Although McGuire’s guns 
jammed, he continued to attack and 
brought another enemy plane into his 
wingman’s line of fire, thus aiding in a 
fourth victory. 

The following day he volunteered to 
lead an escort squadron to Clark Field. 
Over the target one of the bombers was 
hit by flak. As the bomber left the for- 
mation it was attacked by Japanese 
fighters. McGuire entered the fight and 
deliberately exposed himself to enemy 
fire to enable the crippled bomber to es- 
cape. He shot down one plane and was 
attacked by four more. He outmaneu- 
vered the four, shot one down, and pur- 
sued the other three. He destroyed one 
of them before leaving the scene to Join 
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his formation. On the way out of the 
target area, McGuire shot down another 
enemy aircraft, his fourth for the day, 
bringing his total to 38 enemy planes 
destroyed. 

Major McGuire died attempting to 
save a fellow pilot. On January 7, 1945, 
he was leading a flight of P-38’s over a 
Japanese held airstrip on Negroe Island, 
when a lone Japanese plane suddenly 
sprang from the concealment of the 
clouds. The Japanese began his attack 
while the P-38 formation was at 2,000 
feet where it hoped to intercept enemy 
planes taking off. McGuire led his 
squadron into a tight Lufbary, snaring 
the Zero inside. The Japanese made a 
sharp turn in an effort to break out of the 
trap, but the P-38’s stayed with him all 
the way down to 200 feet. The forma- 
tion scattered and the enemy pilot 
maneuvered into position on the tail of 
one of the Lightnings. The attacked 
pilot called for help on the radio and 
McGuire responded. He was so close to 
the ground that his aircraft fell off and 
crashed. He was fully aware of the risk 
he took and knew full well the small 
likelihood of success in what he at- 
tempted, but in order to rescue his com- 
rade he sacrificed his life. 

Major McGuire, who was 23 years old 
at the time of his death, was born in 
Ridgewood, N. J., and lived in Paterson 
during his youth. Prior to Pearl Har- 
bor he was an aeronautical engineering 
student at Georgia Tech. While in 
school he was an officer in the ROTC 
Coast Artillery Antiaircraft Unit. Upon 
completion of his junior year at college 
he returned to Ridgewood and entered 
the Army Air Forces in July 1941. He 
won his wings at Randolph Field, Tex., 
and was assigned to duty in Alaska, and 
thence to the Aleutians in May 1942. He 
returned to this country after 6 months’ 
service, and after a short time at Glen- 
dale, Calif., was sent to New Guinea, and 
then to Leyte, which was the scene of 
much of his combat experience. 

Major McGuire had been awarded be- 
sides the Medal of Honor, the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, three Silver Stars, 
six Distinguished Flying Crosses, two 
Purple Hearts, two Distinguished Unit 
Badges, and the Air Medal with 14 oak 
leaf clusters. 





Curtailment of Postal Service 
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HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
and resolution: 

Crry or BUrFALo, 
OFTICE OF THE CiTy CLERK, 
May 9, 1950. 
Hon. ANTHONY F. TAuURIELLO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: At a session of the Common 

Council of the City of Buffalo, N. Y., held on 


Tuesday, May 2, 1950, a resolution relating 
to the proposed curtai!ment in postal service 
was adopted, copy of which is transmitted to 
you herewith. 
Very truly yours, 
Dr. JOSEPH J. TRONOLONE, 
City Clerk. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMON COUNCIL, 
BuFFAaLo, N. Y., May 2, 1950 
RESOLUTION 128——-POSTAL CURTAILMENT 
(By Mr. Cooley) 

Whereas it has just been learned that the 
United States Post Office Department con- 
templates a curtailment in postal service; and 

Whereas the curtailment of this important 
service will allow only one delivery of mail 
daily, which will cause serious inconvenience 
and hardship for business people and those 
using the mails for personal reasons; and 

Whereas curtailment of postal services will 
result in unemployment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of Buffalo being opposed to any curtail- 
ment in postal service, hereby directs the 
city clerk to forward a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Postmaster General and to the 
area Senators and Congressmen. 

Adopted. 





Address of Hon. Pau! G. Hoffman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Paul G, 
Hoffman, Administrator, Economic Co- 
operation Administration, before the 
Textile Workers Union, CIO convention, 
Boston, Mass., May 3, 1950: 


I am delighted to be here at the invitation 
of President Rieve, since it gives me the op- 
portunity of thanking your organization for 
the loyal support extended to the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and also of ex- 
pressing my appreciation of the good work of 
some of your officers in our behalf. 

Wesley Cook, national director of your 
rayon and synthetic yarns division, is with 
our mission in Austria; Ken Douty, your 
Georgia State director, is with us in France, 
both on leave of absence. Another of your 
Officers, your research director, Sol Barkin, 
conducted a study of the British textile in- 
dustry for the U. K. mission at the special in- 
vitation of our then mission chief, Thomas 
Finletter. We are grateful, too, for the co- 
operation and assistance of George Baldanzi. 

So I feel that our organizations have strong 
bonds. I assure you that we count heavily 
on your understanding and continuing sup- 
port. If any of your delegates to this con- 
vention entertain any doubts whatever as 
to the wisdom and necessity of our program 
Iam sure it is because we have been at fault 
in not making our aims understood. 

I realize that you are immediately con- 
cerned with the problem of unemployment 
in your industry. I know that you are nat- 
urally concerned with the impact that ECA 
programs, formulated with the purpose of 
balancing international trade at a high level, 
may have on unemployment. 

However, before approaching that discus- 
sion, I would like first to describe the world 
situation as I see it. 

On my return from Europe recently, I 
glanced at the first American newspapers I 
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had seen in 10 days. The headlines Were de. 
voted to H-hombs, mysterious fiying saucers 
the latest spy hunts, and other Sensational 
news. The second section bristled With ads 
of movies dealing with World War II, reviews 
of books on World War II, and so forth an, 
so forth. Only in one or two papers qiq | 
see any articles stressing the fact that her 
and now we—the American People—are jy 
the middle of the most titanic struggle the 
world has ever known. 

That conflict is between the free World 
and the slave world of Russian communism, 
The stake is western civilization itself, Ty» 
challenge is to the basic principle of tha 
civilization—its faith in man as an indiyiq. 
ual. The realities of this fateful world «it. 
uation are, I suppose, hard to grasp. There 
are few headlines and little obvious drama 
in what has been called the cold war. There 
are no jet planes, no guided missiles, no giant 
bombers. Yet the fate of free men every- 
where hangs in the balance. 

There are four fronts in this mighty con. 
flict in which we are so intensely involved, 
They are economic, political, informational, 
and military. As in modern warfare, where 
the battles are fought on these same four 
fronts, the drama is confined to the spectacu- 
lar fourth front—the exploits of the warriors 
with the modern engines of destruction. 

But in this gigantic conflict between the 
free and the slave world it is crystal clear 
that battles are constantly being waged on 
the unspectacular three fronts—economic, 
political, and informational. And they must 
be won by us if we are to prevent the out- 
break on that fourth front which would mean 
the change from the cold to the shooting war 
with all its terrifying implications for man- 
kind. 

If there is any doubt in your minds as to 
whether tangible results can be obtained 
from pressing the fight on the other thre 
fronts—economic, political, and informa- 
tional—I ask you to witness the fact that 
since 1945, when the end of the war came— 
but no peace—the Kremlin has extended 
its baleful domination, through the employ- 
ment of its cold war techniques, to Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Hungary, Albania, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Manchuria—without firing a 
shot. Without any action on that spectac- 
ular fourth front, Soviet Russia has obtained 
domination of more territory and more peo- 
ple than any nation in history has ever ac- 
quired through a shooting war. 

We are winning the cold war in western 
Europe—and winning it by means appropri- 
ate to our end, which is a strong, free Europe 
able to be self-sustaining without extraord- 
nary outside assistance after Marshall-plan 
aid terminates. Our methods have been 
to provide food for the hungry, clothing for 
the ill-clad, housing for the homeless, tools 
for the workers, essential machines for in 
dustry and agriculture, and the application 
of the most modern methods, through tech- 
nological advice in both industry and agrl- 
culture, so that output per man-hour may 
be increased. We are winning—and our 
gains are evident—despite Soviet attempts 
to sabotage our efforts in every unscrupu.ous 
way imaginable. ’ 

With our help, this is what the peoples 0 
western Europe have been able to accom- 
plish: There has been a 20-percent increase 
in industrial production over the prewal 
level. Agriculture has been restored to op 
proximately its prewar level, Inflation 48s 
been brought under control. There 1s food 
enough not only to give the people a better 
than sustaining diet but to provide workers 
with enough energy to apply themselves 7 
their jobs and produce. Wages are higher 
and living conditions have improved. Com- 
munism has been held at bay, democratic 
institutions preserved, individual freedoms 





strengthened. aging 
Nevertheless, all these encouragiis 
achievements can be jeopardized une 


these countrics, by the time Marshall-plan 
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ds. find themselves in a position to 
‘dollars they need to buy the vital 
iich they can obtain only from 
ites. Their cotton mills can’t 
they receive the raw material 
lernization programs can’t be 
without essential machine tools 
-urable only from us; agricul- 
st develop to its full potential with- 
wy modern implements that 
only here. 
lar gap is to be closed without 
uences, Europe, between now 
must effect savings of more than 
and at the same time increase 
by something less than that 
1 will have to buy a billion less 
earn ¢ ion more, 
ese goals are achieved and a 
mount of capital investments 
road, I believe that trade be- 
1 the United States and western Europe 
be brought into balance at a figure be- 
10,000 and $3,500,000,000. That 
our employment and at the 
e create an economically healthy 


\f the $1,000,000,000 in increased earnings 
required by Europe, not over $400,000,000 
will come from additional exports, and con- 
r economy as a whole, that $400,- 
t conceivably affect us adversely 
he fact that production in the 
amounted to $140,000,000,000 

e value in 1949. 


his moment—if exports from dollar areas 
wope were reduced to what Europe can 
ntly pay for with her present earnings— 
uld mean a $3,000,000,000 drop in ex- 
-and that would obviously create un- 

t here and generally threaten our 





nt frankly and firmly to grasp 
9 of serious unemployment in the 
istry. I know there are more 
1 in New England than in some 


ther parts of the country, and I know a 
oe y of those New England unem- 
ployed are in the woolen mills. 





» not been one of those who look 
loyment merely as a statistical 
An unemployed worker, without in- 
t only in a tragic situation for 
1 his family, but he is nota 
mer for the products of industry. 
ple need incomes to be cus- 
1 businessmen need customers so 
loy workers. 
at we look at the latest figures 
Department of Commerce about 
{ compare them with figures on 
ic production, Let’s find out pre- 
much competition there is in the 


4 


r wool fabrics production in the 
tes was 356,100,000 linear yards. 
; amounted to 6,000,000 yards, or 
of our production. I wish to em- 
t most of these imports are spec- 
and types of fabrics which are 
adaptable to European produc- 
nerally produced economically 
{ States. Any increase in im- 
len fabrics from Europe would 
y be of those having these same 
ics. 
rics production here last year 
000 square yards as against total 
19,743,000. These imports repre- 


).2 percent of our domestic pro- 


1 of rayon fabrics in the United 
‘ar Was 1,929,621,000 linear yards. 
amounted to 443,300 or 0.02 
ur production. 

> figures on imports represent 
~wide picture, if the data were con- 
‘he European countries these tiny 

vould be even smaller. 
ear to me that we can’t meet 
ft unemployment in the textile 







industry in the United States by cutting off 
this modest—this infinitesimal—volume of 
imports from western Europe. 

In fact, it is perfectly clear that if we cut 
off imports—in any industry—we are going 
to have to cut down exports. And that 
would really create unemployment in this 
country. Not just in one industry, but in 
many. And it would spread. We all know 
about the chain reaction that unemploy- 
ment in any one industry can create. 

The way to solve unemployment in the 
textile industry—or again, in any industry— 
is to expand our domestic consumption, and 
increase our exports. That means that we 
must exploit our mass production methods 
to the fullest to produce goods at prices 
that people can afford to pay. And, it means 
that we must not—not even for a moment— 
forget that if other countries cannot sell 
to us, they cannot buy from us. 

This I know sounds like an over-simplifi- 
cation of a problem. Actually, the problem 
is as simple as that—it is the solution that 
becomes more complex. There would not be 
time, at this large convention, to go into 
the details of a possible solution. But there 
is one, and it must not just be found—it 
must be put into effect. And it can be done 
by the industries and unions of this country. 
They have never yet failed to meet the chal- 
lenge of changing conditions. I am sure 
that they will meet this one, and that they 
will not do it by what appears to be an easy 
out—surplus dumping. That would be a 
temporary alleviation—not a cure. 

I do not wish to leave with you the im- 
pression that even if Europe, by 1952, is in a 
position to earn all the dollars she requires, 
all her problems will be solved. Fundamen- 
tally, there must be a closer union of the 
free nations of Europe, a willingness on their 
part to draw together and work together 
more harmoniously and purposefully than 
they are now doing, on the political and eco- 
nomic fronts. Even that will not be enourh. 
We must help these nations in their e* 
Europe needs us, but we also need her. 
destinies are inevitably joined. I se« 
chance for an enduring peace unless Europe 
becomes strong and prosperous. It was the 
poet, John Donne, who said a long time ago 
that no man is an island unto himself. That 
can be said with equal verity of nations. To- 
day America is strong, prosperous, blessed 
above every nation on earth. But she is 
still not an island sufficient unto herself. 

The free peoples of the world heed each 
other. Economic integration in Europe, of 
itself and by itself, is not enough. There 
must be a knitting together of all these free 
nations, economically, militarily, and polit- 
ically. Benjamin Franklin’s words—we must 
all hang together or assuredly we shall all 
hang separately—are most apposite to this 
situation in which we find ourselves. 

Together—and only together—can we win 
this cold war and build a peace so strong and 
lasting that no aggressor of today or poten- 
tial aggressor of the future will dare to 
violate it. 





A Courtesy Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include an interesting edi- 
torial containing a tribute to our young- 
sters which appeared in the May 10, 1950, 
issue of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 
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In spite of many dire predictions to 
the contrary, most of our American youth 
today are Christian-minded and Chris- 
tian-acting. The suggestion of the teen- 
agers at Mount Vernon, N. Y., for a 
Courtesy Week is a commendable in- 
spiration and might well be adopted 
by every community throughout the 
country. 

The article follows: 

A CourRTESY WEEK 

It is perhaps one of the more discouraging 
signs of our times that it became headline 
news when the citizens of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., a Westchester County community, de- 
cided to try out the gentle art of being 
courteous to one another for a whole week. 

Visitors to Mount Vernon this week are 
likely to be surprised to find how much real 
courtesy people can muster up, although it 
must be said that Mount Vernonites say they 
are usually pretty polite anyway. This week, 
however, they will be even more polite; there 
will be smiling traffic cops, eager assistance 
to help elderly folks across busy streets and 
a return to an era when folks seemed to 
take courtesy as a matter of course, and not 
something for which to be awarded a special 
medal. 

It all started when a trio of teen agers, of 
all people, persuaded Mayor William H. Hus- 
sey that he should proclaim the week as a 
“courtesy week.” The mayor agreed with 
the youngsters that perhaps much of the 
world’s troubles do come from the fact that 
too many persons are inconsiderate of one 
another. Perhaps Mount Vernon could lead 
the way back to a courteous age, a period of 
gallant manners when life was casual and a 
lot happier. 

It is to be hoped that this will be so. It is 
perhaps slightly encouraging that the idea 
for a courtesy week did come from some 
teen agers. 





President Truman’s Speech at Ravenna, 


Nebr., on May 8, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
people-minded President, Harry S. Tru- 
man, on his westward dedicatory tour, 
had occasion to stap at Ravenna, Nebr., 
on May 8, 1950, and while there ad- 
dressed a splendid crowd, as follows: 

Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. It is 
good to see all of you here in Ravenna this 
evening. I want to talk to you about one of 
your major problems, soil conservation. I 
hope some of you were listening to my rain- 
made speech in Lincoln this afternoon. We 
had a terrific rain there, and my thought was 
whether they wanted rain more than they 
did the President or wanted the President 
more than they did the rain. 

Our growing population and rising 
ard of living require better and better 
our farmlands. hat is why the dust st 





in the Great Plains this spring have caused 
concern everywhere in the Nation. 

‘he farmers of this country Know a great 
deal more about dust and other conservation 





ar 





problems than they did 20 ye ago. 
the “black blizzards” of the thirties, farmers 


and the Government, working together, have 
developed an effective soil conserv )- 
gram. As a result of. th il c n 





districts, and the 
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program, millions of acres of land are now 
being farmed with the best scientific prac- 
tices. 

In the Great Plains, an important aid to 
conservation is provided by shelter-belts of 
trees. Fifteen years ago last month the first 
tree was planted for the first shelter-belt. 
Now, I was in the Senate at that time, and 
I never heard as much argument against any- 
thing in my life. The arguments were just 
as if the world was coming to an end if we 
planted a few trees. We planted the trees, 
in fact 25,000 miles of shelter-belts were 
plafited. You remember that many people 
scoffed at the idea of growing trees on the 
Plains. I wish You could have heard some 
of the Senators that are still there, making 
speeches against the shelter-belt. They said 
it was just a boondoogle. But today the trees 
are growing, and they are breaking the force 
of the wind. Of course, we have a long way 
to go yet before we lick the problems of dust 
and soil erosion, and floods. 

We have got to move forward as far as we 
can, to find better conservation practices, and 
then put them into effect. We need more of 
the kind of pioneering work you people 
around here have long been doing with stub- 
ble-mulch farming. We have got to keep 
right on until we are sure there will never 
be another dust bowl. 

There is another thing we have learned 
about soil conservation, that is that good 
conservation is good business. The man who 
manages his farm with good conservation 
practices will have a permanent and steady 
income. 

We are gaing to keep right on moving ahead 
with soil conservation, just as we are with 
the other programs that will lead to more 
prosperity and a better life for all of us, 
such as improvements in our social-security 
system, Federal aid to States to help them 
improve schools, a broad Nation-wide health 
program, and better housing. 

Above all, we are going to keep right on 
working for world peace. 

Now, I am out here on this trip to tell you 
just exactly what is going on in Washing- 
ton, to give you first-hand information about 
what I have been trying to do as President. 
I came out here over the country in 1948 
and told you what I hoped to do. I talked 
to you very frankly. I talked to you as 
one of your citizens, I am talking to you 
now as your hired man. You decided to 
put me back in the Presidency, and I have 
come out here and I am going all the way 
across the country almost to the Pacific 
coast to tell you just exactly what I am 
trying to do, and I am telling it to you 
first-hand so it can’t be garbled. I am 
letting you listen to me, and look at me 
and see if you still think I am the same 
fellow that was out here trying to get you 
to vote for me in 1948. 

I am going to try to keep on working 
in the public interest. I am going to try 
to balance the economy of this country so 
that the farmers, the workingman and 
the businessman will have a fair share of 
the tremendous income that the country has 
now. We have the greatest national income 
we have had in the last 3 or 4 years in the 
history of the world, and that income has 
been rather equitably distributed—the farm- 
ers, the laborers, and the businessmen have 
all had their fair share. 

Everybody has been put into the position 
of being a part of the economic situation 
of the United States. All I am trying to 
do is keep that up, and if we keep that 
up and improve it, we will come to the 
point where we will have peace in the world. 

Because, our economic situation being 
strong, our defense situation being strong, 
the people in the world who are not for 
the things thst we believe in will not 
directly attack us. 


And we don’t want to attack anybody. 
All we want is peace in the world, so that 
the distribution of things all over the world 
will be just like we want them here at home. 

Now, if you people will support that sort 
of program, I am very sure that we can put 
it over. That is the reason I am out here, 
to tell you what it means. 

I can’t tell you how very much I appre- 
ciate the reception I have received today 
across the State of Iowa. Thousands of 
people stood in the rain at Lincoln to hear 
what I had to say about the farm program. 
People have come out to see whether their 
President is what he was when he was a 
candidate. 

Now then, I am going to tell you just 
exactly what I stand for, I am going to 
tell the whole country what I stand for, 
I am going to tell the whole country what 
I am trying to do—and with your help I 
will get it done. 

Thank you very much. 





Tariff To Equalize Wage Rate Paid 
American Labor 


REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent issue of the trade magazine Made in 
America, there is an article pertaining 
to the tariff as a measure to equalize the 
wage rate paid the American worker. 
The article goes on to say: 

That under our foreign trade program, if 
we enter into a trade agreement, for example, 
with Canada or any other country, whose 
labor standards more nearly approach our 
own, the same reduction in the rate of duty 
extended to any of these countries is auto- 
matically extended to all other countries, 
such as Japan, etc. For example, on wool 
gloves which sell for $2.90 per dozen in Ja- 
pan and $7.67 for like merchandise from all 
other countries, the same rate of duty ap- 
plies to all imported gloves. 

That by doing this, we reward the low-cost 
producing countries, and, of course, it en- 
ables them to take over the American market, 
not only from the American producers, but 
from all other higher-cost producing coun- 
tries, as well? 


This is a true statement so far as it 
goes into the manner in which trade 
treaties fail to take into consideration 
the same wages and cost of production in 
the various governments of Europe, and 
the inability of trade treaties to meet 
such conditions. 

However, it does not take into consid- 
eration the fact that the trade treaties 
are not all alike in the adjustment of the 
tariff rates upon the admission of goods 
and merchandise that are now admitted 
into our country. 

Nor does it make plain that tariff 
rates under our tariff laws are based on 
the value of such goods when they reach 
America; that none are admitted on the 
values prevailing in the country of 
exportation, 
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In all our former tariff legislation, jy 
cluding our present tariff laws, we on, 
exacted equal tariff rates, regardless os 
the cost of such goods in the country 
of exportation. Such tariff rates a), 
plied to all export countries, regardless 
of the low standard of wages earned. 

It is extremely doubtful if Congres 
would or could, in the face of the exis. 
ing favorite-nation treaties with certain 
foreign nations, break and destroy sy: 
solemn treaties and exact from joy. 
standard countries a higher rate of tari 
on imports than those exacted from 
countries of a higher standard of livin: 
solely for the purpose of equalizing the 
equality of competition. 

Surely, the same favorite-nation trea. 
ties would prevent us from exacting di. 
ferent tariff rates from low-wage coup. 
tries, as it now seems to do through 
trade treaties. If Congress can exact 
different rates, the same Congress cay 
exact different rules and rates for admis. 
sion of goods and merchandise into this 
country from abroad, by trade treaties 
and agreements. 

If this be tru>, then Congress can, by 
legislation, determine the kind and 
character—yes, even the terms—upon 
which our State Department may enter 
into such agreements. And if Congress 
desires the State Department to abrogate 
all favorite-nation treaties heretofore 
made, who are now controlled by a total- 
itarian government it should say so by 
appropriate legislation. 

Personally, I do not believe Congress 
will ever vote to ignore and destroy any 
treaty ever made by its government, 
with free and uncontrolled countries. 
If I am right about this, then we must 
look to other methods left to Congress 
and grant to manufacturers and pro- 
ducers in our country, other necessary 
relief that will enable them to continue 

.to pay the highest wages in the world, 
that guarantees the highest standard of 
living. 

We must examine thoroughly every 
avenue of aid and protection possible. 

We cannot leave the whole problem to 
the ingenuity of the American producer 
and his employees. 

Because there is a limit to self-aid, 
some of us believe it has reached its 
limit, and that within a short time all 
foreign manufacturers and _ producers 
will be enabled by the adoption of our 
manufacturing methods to produce vast 
ly cheaper goods than they do today. 
We must meet this problem now. We 
cannot, we must not dodge it longer. 

We can grant relief to the injured 
American manufacturer, whose produc- 
tion is threatened, by granting to him 12 
the way of a subsidy, a part of the tariff 
revenue obtained by the Government 
through the importation of goods. 

Congress can require by legislation the 
State Department to annul all trade and 
favorite-nation treaties now existine 
with countries behind the iron curtail. 

We can tighten up the amount of go0%s 
brought duty free into this country 
travelers and others. 








we can demand and require our Treas- 
ury Department to place the exact Amer- 
ican value on all goods imported. 

we can demand that any country re- 
ceiving loans or gratuities from us will 
only export to this country goods and 
merchandise we do not produce in large 
enough quantities to supply the Ameri- 
can demand. 

We could pass legislation, setting aside 
a day each year to be known and ob- 
served as Buy American Day. 

All of us could concentrate on being 
better and more sincere Americans, and 
work for its full production and employ- 
ment, so as to give us a true and lasting 
prosperity. 





Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 12, 1950, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation will enter upon its 
seventh year in which there has not been 
a loss to any depositor in insured banks. 
This remarkable record is commonplace 
today and we accept present bank sta- 
bility as a matter-of-fact occurrence in 
our everyday life. But it is not many 
years since every new day brought 
stories of bank failures and tremendous 
losses and suffering to depositors. The 
small depositors suffered most and their 
losses were reflected in our wavering 
economy. 

The FDIC was established in 1933 to 
protect the small depositor. That it has 
done its job well is attested by the record. 
Beyond that it has restored the confi- 
dence of all depositors—it has main- 
tained our banking system on a sound 
basis and has helped to stabilize our 
economy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Hartford 
Times, Hartford, Conn., of April 24, 1950, 
as follows: 

SOLVENT AND SUPERSAFE 

The soundest and most widely accepted 
Original New Deal agency, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, continues to 
deserve this unqualified approval. 

In its latest report the FDIC states that 

t one of the more than 100,000,000 de. 
ts served by the insured banks has 

ed a loss from bank failure in more 

16 years, 

tal assets of all insured banks have 

ied an all-time peak of $170,000,000,000. 

nks include 13,436 commercial banks 

192 mutual savings banks. 

e feeling of security which this insur- 
em has engendered has made the 

t of bank failures almost academic. 

words of Chairman Maple T. Harl, 

ord of solvency and stability is with- 
lel in the Nation’s history.” 

rtant aspect cf the FDIC’s useful- 
iat it works as a preventive. When 
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people know their deposits are safe they don't 
start runs on banks. Thus the sense of 
panic does not spread because it does not 
even get a start. 

Many a solvent bank was wrecked in the 
twenties because panicky depositors with- 
drew their funds for no reason except that 
of fearing the bank might close. They thus 
brought on the thing they most feared. 

All that is a thing of the past. The FDIC’s 
reserves are now so ample that the small 
assessments on the member banks may even 
be reduced and possibly be eventually elim- 
inated. Interest income from the reserves 
may be sufficient to meet administrative 
charges. The original Government loan 
which was the initial capital of the FDIC 
has long since been repaid. 





Veterans’ Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
heartily congratulate and compliment 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] 
for his fine work in bringing this bill to 
the floor of the House and so ably and 
clearly debating the issues involved. 

It is high time that this House took 
notice of and effected a remedy for the 
present situation which permits so much 
misunderstanding, confusion, and dis- 
satisfaction among veteran trainees and 
applicants under the GI bill. Every 
Member of Congress is familiar with the 
discriminations and injustices which 
have arisen from the administration of 
the vocational and educational features 
of this program. 

I have been deeply impressed by the 
number of boys who have experienced 
difficulty in adjusting their training 
problems. Of course, there have been 
some instances of arbitrary decision by 
the VA militating against worthy, ambi- 
tious veterans. In the main, however, 
I think that VA officials have endeav- 
ored to be fair in passing upon these ap- 
plications. Certain regulations inter- 
preting organic laws have been misun- 
derstood and have also worked palpable 
and substantial injustice and hardship. 

It is this condition this bill seeks to 
remedy. It will regularize the status and 
eligibility of various schools providing 
veteran training. It will clarify the eligi- 
bility of the veteran himself and compel 
the VA in certain cases to recognize his 
entitlement to training. It will enjoin 
arbitrary, capricious action by VA offi- 
cials in a large number of instances. It 
will improve, I firmly believe, the ad- 
ministration of the training program. 
Moreover, it is stated in this debate that 
it will not impose substantial costs upon 
the Federal Treasury. 

Since I have worked for some time 
past for the principles of this bill, I in- 
tend to vote for it as amended. I be- 
lieve it will be helpful to our veterans. 
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NLRB Administration Is Much Broader in 
Scope Than Prosecuting and Adjudicating 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, what is 
this “separation of functions” that we 
hear so much about? 

It is the elementary principle that the 
same officer should not prosecute and 
then decide as to guilt or innocence. To 
protect this principle, Congress enacted 
the Administrative Procedure Act re- 
quirement that no employee who en- 
gaged in prosecution or investigation of 
a case may participate in or advise as to 
the agency decision. The Administra- 
tive Procedure Act was passed in 1946 
and applies to all administrative agencies 
equally. By the time of its enactment 
the procedures of the Labor Board were 
already in full conformity with its re- 
quirements. The Labor Board was al- 
ready operating under the internal sepa- 
ration of the functions required by the 
act. 

This is not what we have over at the 
Labor Board today. If that were all, 
there would be no necessity for plan No. 
12. Today a great number of the func- 
tions of the Labor Board have been taken 
away from that agency and concentrated 
in the hands of a single officer, whose 
actions and decisions are largely free 
from review. 

Prosecution and adjudication in their 
narrow sense are only two of the func- 
tions of the agency. It has the problem 
of administering and applying the con- 
gressional policy of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
This involves a host of duties which are 
broader than either prosecution or ad- 
judication of complaints. First, there is 
the entire field of so-called representa- 
tion cases, the cases which look to an 
election to determine who shall represent 
employees for bargaining. This is the 
bulk of the agency’s work. It is primarily 
administrative. Most of it is performed 
in the field offices. Theoretically, the 
final authority over representation cases 
is in the Board members. However, by 
statute the field staffs are all under the 
supervision of the independent general 
counsel, who frequently disagrees with 
the Board. This creates great con- 
fusion. 

In the second place, there is the func- 
tion of determining how far and how 
fast to go in applying the national policy 
to small employers and borderline indus- 
tries; the question of whether to ex- 
haust jurisdiction completely or whether 
to conserve appropriations by applying 
the mandate of the law where it will do 
the most good. The Board and the gen- 
eral counsel are in violent disagreement 
on this issue. The general counsel has 
sole and exclusive authority over com- 
plaint cases, because only he has power 
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to issue a complaint, and, although the 
Board disagrees with him as to the proper 
scope of the agency’s activities, it can 
effectuate its collective views only in the 
area of election cases. It cannot prevent 
him from prosecuting cases, although it 
can later throw them out. 

In the third place, there is the broad, 
over-all question of what kinds of activi- 
ties are forbidden by the act. The Board 
may believe that certain practices are 
unfair and should be stopped. If the 
general counsel disagrees, they never will 
be stopped. Hevralone may bring a case 
before the Board. If he does not bring 
the case, the Board does not have it. 
Conversely, the Board may believe that 
certain types of activities do not consti- 
tute violations. It may feel that these 
should be allowed without interference. 
Nevertheless, if the general counsel feels 
otherwise, parties will be subjected to 
lengthy, expensive litigation, and possi- 
bly injunctions, only to have the Board 
throw out the case when it finally comes 
up for decision. 

There is also the Board’s function of 
defending the orders it issues before the 
courts ‘of appeals. This requires the 
services of lawyers. Under this remark- 
able setup, all the agency lawyers are 
under the supervision of the general 
counsel. He may disagree with a deci- 
sion of the Board. If he disagrees, the 
lawyers under his supervision are neces- 
sarily influenced by his attitude. Yet 
the Board is dependent upon lawyers as- 
signed by the general counsel to defend 
the Board’s own orders in the courts. 
The records before the committees of 
Congress demonstrate the friction and 
annoyance that has been caused when 
the general counsel, through members of 
his legal staff, has been called upon to 
defend Board positions with which he 
disa 

It is one thing, and a good thing, to 
isolate the actual prosecuting attorney 
from the trial examiner or other adjudi- 
cating officer with respect to a given 
case. It is an entirely different matter 
to concentrate tremendous powers of in- 
vestigation, staff control, and adminis- 
trative policy-making in the hands of 
one man under the guise of separation 
of functions. The present system at the 
Labor Board does just that. It places 
unprecedented power in the hands of the 
general counsel, and prevents the five- 


erees. 


man Board from playing its proper 
policy-making role in the executive 
branch of the Government. The sepa- 


rate office of general counsel should be 
abolished. 

Unless plan 12 is adopted, the people 
of the United States may soon be treated 
to the insane spectacle of a single agency 
of the Federal Government appearing in 
court on both sides of the same case. 

The Board is empowered by the act 
to seek enforcement of its orders in 
courts of appeals. The general coun- 
sel, under the act, has supervision of 
all agency lawyers. As a result, the 
Board must use attorneys on the staff 
of the general counsel when it goes into 
court. 

In several cases in which the general 
sounsel has disagreed with the Board’s 


decision, he has keen reluctant to per- 
mit his legal staff to enforce the Board’s 
order-in court, claiming that it would be 
incompatible with positions taken by 
him, and would prove embarrassing. In 
two cases it was necessary for the Board 
to relieve the general counsel cf the re- 
sponsibility of enforcing its order. In 
one of these cases, the general counsel 
proposed, in addition, to present a brief 
to the court stating his views in oppo- 
sition to those of the Board. 

The case involved is that of the Hales- 
ton Drug Co. The Board dismissed the 
complaint because it found that the in- 
terruption of the employer’s drug-store 
business by a labor dispute would have 
“only a remote and insubstantial effect 
on commerce,” whereas the general 
counsel believes that the Board lacks the 
power to dismiss for that reason. 

The fantastic result, in which respon- 
sible officers of the same Federal agency 
find themselves on both sides of a law- 
suit, cannot be charged to the person- 
alities involved. It flows from the pecu- 
liar nature of the s2paration of agency 
functions. Any incumbent of the office 
of general counsel as now established 
might find himself in the position in 
which Mr. Denham now stands. 

There can be no excuse for permitting 
this state of confusion to continue. Plan 
No. 12 affords Congress an excellent op- 
portunity to remedy it by restoring a 
sensible organizational pattern in which 
the Board will have authority to direct its 
own law officer, and not be dependent 
upon him for favors. 





Alaska and Hawaii Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD I include an editorial on Alaska and 
Hawaii statehood from the May 1 issue 
of the Courier-Journal published in 
Louisville, Ky.: 

HAWAII AND ALASKA DESERVE STATEHOOD 


Bills granting statehood to Hawaii and 
Alaska have already passed the House, and 
if common sense prevails the Senate will 
concur. There have been loud objections, of 
course, to statehood for either Territory, and 
these will undoubtedly be raised again. Al- 
ready in the Senate hearings all of the old 
and questionable arguments against ad- 
mitting the Territories into the Union are 
being raised. Some of them are selfish, 
such as the protest of the Alaskan fishing 
industry spokesmen who fear tax increases 
and stricter Government regulation. Some 
are downright stupid, such as the white- 
supremacy objection to the non-Caucasian 
people of both Hawaii and Alaska. 

But some of the arguments against state- 
hood merit at least an answer. It is pointed 
out, for instance, that Alaska has only 100,000 
pecple. Is this enough to support state- 
hood? Apparently it is. Idaho and North 
Dakota had smaller populations at the time 
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of their admission. And the blessings ot 
Federal Government, including participat; 
in the highway building program, wij) un . 
doubtedly draw more people to Alas 
Neither should their separation from te 
mainiand be a serious handicap. June. u 
and Honolulu are both closer to Washing. 
ton, from the viewpoint of communicatioy 
and transportation, than were Ohio ang Ken. 
tucky at the time of their admission, 
There are, it is true, Japanese and Eskimp 
among the people of the two Territories 
But their patriotic conduct during World 
War II dispelled any possible doubts : of their 
loyalty to the United States. Both have 
shown their capacity for self-gover nment, 
Hawaii having had an efficient. republican 
form of government for 50 years. And it js 
noteworthy that our highest military mey 
have repeatediy urged the acceptance of 
Hawaii and Alaska into the Union, and haye 
insisted that both strategically located Ter. 
ritories could best be protected if they were 
working parts of this country. Against 
these persuasive arguments, race prejudice 
and the selfish interest of a few fishing 
companies seem rather empty. 








May Day Demonstration at Mosinee, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a front-page article of 
ite Mosinee Times giving a report on 
the May Day demonstration held in that 
city on May 1: 

MOSINEE’s MAY Day ENDs ON NOTE OF RELA- 

TIONSHIP BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY AND DE- 

MOCRACY 


“We believe in the dignity of every human 
being in our United States of America re- 
gardless of his social or economic position; 
we believe in the existence of God and that 
all of the blessings we enjoy flow from God.” 
With this thought Charles Larson, Wiscon- 
sin Department commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, began his stirring talk that cli- 
maxed the country’s first attempt to teach 
Americanism by demonstrating what “a day 
under communism” was like here in Mosinee 
on Monday. 

Commander Larson held his vast audience 
during the evening’s Americanism rally, by 
dramatically showing the relationship be- 
tween the teachings of Christianity and the 
practices of democracy. At one point he 
said: “In sharp contrast to our fundament: al 
philosophies, the Communists place the st ate 
in the supreme position and make ai! indi- 
viduals subservient to the state. Pers a 
dignity is unknown in a Communist land 
and Communists teach, whether they lee 
it or not, that there is no God.” 

The Legion commander brought his fine 
talk to a conclusion with the thought tha‘ 
“To preserve those freedoms for whic oh our 
forefathers fought and died, those —_— yms 
and that form of government under Wh! 
our Nation has advanced beyond any in 
history of the world we must do more than 
merely be law-abiding citizens. It 1s our 
duty to guard against subversion, to be &c- 
tively interested in our Government, to a 
eternally vigilant. May God in His wi dom 
put an end to the scourge of communis 


the 








the people of all lands as we 


SUNDAY NIGHT 

t really began on Sunday eve- 
American Legion club when the 

f the press, radio, and movies, 
r the event, were given a drama- 

e organizational preparations 
t party cells in Mosinee to seize 

it of the city of Mosinee the 
vy. A large number of residents 
unity attended this part of the 


At same evening, with the public 
excluded, the press conference for the work- 
held with Francis Schweinler, 

ral rman of the event outlining the 

M y activities; Paul Thielen, public rela- 
t ector for the Wisconsin department 
’merican Legion, coordinating the ac- 
f newspapermen and photographers, 
1d movie cameramen. Joe Korn- 
roit, a former Communist organ- 
*hnical adviser to the committee, 

> work of the real Communists 
roject of this sort and pointed out where 
hy some of the real things couldn’t be 


Monday. 









MAY DAY 
TI tivities of “A Day Under Commu- 
nism t under way at 6 a. m. on Monday 


rest of Mayor Ralph E. Kronen- 

he schedule from here on is as it 

1 on the schedule of events given to 

| the members of the press, but not released 

to the public in order to avoid crowds at the 
points of activities Editor.) 

6:00 a. m. Arrest by Communist combat 
team of Mayor Ralph E. Kronenwetter at 
his home at 303 Fourth Street. 

7 m. Arrest of Chief of Police Carl 
Cewiss at his home at 301 Fourth Street. 
7:30 a.m. Scene at city hall, Police chief 
uses to do as Communists command and 
8:00 a. m. Violent seizure of the power- 
t Mosinee paper mill. 

8:30 a. m.: Arrest of clergymen and con- 


fnement of them in*concentration camp. 
While all this is going on “Communist” 


action will be taking place in all parts of the 
ty as road blocks are organized and manned; 
activists” put up many different kinds of 
banners and placards and the “Red” flag is 

er the city hall and other public 





19 a. m.: Parade to huge mass meeting 
of the populace in “Red Square.” Parade 
starts at football practice field at Mosinee 
High School and moves as follows: North on 
Eighth Street to Main; east on Main Street 
to Fitth; south on Fifth Street to High; east 
on High Street to Fourth; north on Fourth 
reet to Main; east on Main Street to Water; 
horth on Water Street to Buchanan; west on 

Suchanan Street to “Red Square.” 
9:30 a. m.: Mass meeting. Mayor is forced 
) Make & statement and introduce “Chair- 
man of the Council of Peoples” Commissars, 
‘Joseph Zack Kornfeder,” who reads 
torial proclamation outlining what 
sinee, henceforth, must do. This 
wed by brief address on The Role 
mmunist Party by the general secre- 
Communist Party of the United 
of America, Benjamin Gitlow. 
i. m.: Seizure of the Mosinee Public 

Libra y at east end of Main Street. 
1] a. m.: Confiscation of sporting fire- 
¢ home of John Drengler above Dreng- 


people of N 


le t T : 
12:00 noon: Scenes at Princess Cafe and 
Quality B iKkery, 


2:00 p. m.: Social service class being taught 
Communist line.” 


m.: High school, General Secretary 
.aresses YCL, 
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3:00 p. m.: Seizure of Mosinee Paper Mills 
with arrest of management and such of 
workmen as do not cooperate. 

4:00 p. m.: Scenes at concentration camp. 

For the next 3 hours various dramatic 
scenes will be going on in different parts 
of the city—inspections of homes for anti- 
Communist literature, etc. 

7:00 p. m.: Scene at theater. Seizure and 
confiscation of current film Guilty of Trea- 
son and substitution of film of Communist 
propaganda. 

8:15 p. m.: Grand finale, Dessert Park. 
Loyal Americans from all parts of Mosinee 
and Marathon County gather; “Communists” 
cast aside their subversive roles and join in 
raising of the American flag. Boy Scouts 
burn all Communist banners, etc. in huge 
bonfire. Charles L. Larson, of Port Wash- 
ington, Wis., Commander of Wisconsin De- 
partment of the American Legion will speak. 
Then whole multitude will join in singing 
God Bless America, and then start peace- 
fully home thankful to God that they live 
in America. 

THE SECURITY POLICE 

The men who made up the security po- 
lice for the day were from the local Ameri- 
can Legion post and about 15 from the Wau- 
sau post. The political police were from 
many American Legion posts throughout the 
Wisconsin department. A large group came 
from Milwaukee post, and smaller numbers 
from Sheboygan, Fond du Lac, Waupun, 
South Milwaukee, and Seymour, 





United States Maritime Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on April 
6, 1950, I commented on H. R. 7786, the 
omnibus appropriation bill, which con- 
tained a suggested limitation on the 
granting of operating subsidies by the 
United States Maritime Commission. 
This objectionable limitation was the 
subject of consideration by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on Friday, May 5, at 
which time a substitute amendment was 
adopted which substantially relaxes the 
limitation. This modification resulted 
from conferences betweén the chairman 
of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

The compromise adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole imposes an over-all 
limitation on the Maritime Commission, 
but expands the size of the limitation 
by fixing the total number of vessels 
which may be subsidized at an aggre- 
gate of the following categories: 

(a) Vessels covered by existing sub- 
sidy contracts, authorizations, commit- 
ments, or obligations on January 1, 1950. 

(b) Vessels under construction or con- 
tracts of construction on January 1, 1950. 

(c) Vessels covered by subsidy appli- 
cations filed prior to January 1, 1950. 

I understand that a total of the fore- 
going categories equals or exceeds 281 
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vessels, and that this will permit the 
Maritime Commission to function until 
such time as the question of a long-range 
subsidy program can be fully considered 
by the legislative committees and appro- 
priate action taken. 

As I explained in my remarks of April 
6, the merchant marine is faced with a 
major crisis which can only be resolved 
by greatly expanding our subsidy pro- 
gram in order to avoid annihilation of 
the unsubsidized portion of our mer- 
chant fleet. This position was developed 
before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. I wish to quote the following 
paragraphs from a statement by one of 
the witnesses which, in my opinion, well 
states the problem with which the 
American-flag merchant marine is con- 
fronted and the dangers of imposing 
any limitations on the subsidy program 
through the appropriation-bill device: 

According to statistics filed with your com- 
mittee, there were on January 1, 1950, a total 
of 600 American-flag vessels, aggregating ap- 
proximately 6,304,000 deadweight tons, em- 
ployed in the foreign trade. This is a sub- 
stantial reduction from the number em- 
ployed in 1949. Of the 600 vessels, 62 are 
Government-owned, and most of these may 
be expected to be withdrawn from the for- 
eign trade during the current year. Of the 
privately owned vessels (538 in number), 
only approximately 23 percent were receiv- 
ing operating subsidies. Thus, on January 1 
of this year over 300 privately owned Ameri- 
can-flag vessels were operating in the for- 
eign trade without subsidy. During 1949, 
when as many as 800 American-flag vessels 
were operating in the foreign trade, the total 
American-fiag participation for both sub- 
sidized and nonsubsidized vessels was less 
than 50 percent, which is usually taken as 
the minimum objective of the act. The 235 
subsidized vessels alone probably handled 
less than 25 percent of the total volume of 
export traffic. Therefore, any hope of ac- 
complishing the over-all objective of 50 per- 
cent is dependent upon continued operations 
in the foreign trade by a number of vessels 
which are now operating without subsidy. 

In our opinion, the period of profitable 
operation by unsubsidized vessels is rapidly 
coming to a close. Increasing low-cost for- 
eign-flag competition has already resulted 
in substantial reductions in our basic freigh 
rates, a trend which probably will becom 
further accentuated in the future. Thi 
and other developments will deprive th 
unsubsidized high-cost American-flag op 
erator of any hope of operating successfully 
without subsidy in the future. The choice 
before the United States Government, there- 
fore, is to increase the number of subsidized 
vessels by an amount sufficient to insure 50 
percent participation in the foreign trade, or 
to abandon that target, restrict subsidies 
to a smaller number of vessels, and accept 
a much reduced target for over-all American- 
flag participation in the foreign trade. The 
last alternative will automatically result in 
surrender of the seas to foreign-flag vessels 
and acceptance by the United States of a 
participation perhaps as low as 20 to 25 
percent over all. Any such development will 
mean the failure of the American maritime 
policy. I am sure that no member of this 
committee or Member of Congress would 
advocate any such result. I am confident 
that when the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee suggested a provision limiting sub- 
sidies to the number of vessels actually re- 
ceiving subsidy on January 1, 1950, that t 
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committee was proceeding on the erroneous 
assumption that American-flag vessels op- 
erating in the foreign trade had already been 
granted subsidies for the most part, whereas 
the facts show that the major part of such 
tonnage has been operating without subsidy. 





Hawaii Musicians Ask Repeal of 20-Per- 
cent Cabaret Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I wish to call to the attention of 
Members of Congress an appeal from 500 
musicians in the Territory of Hawaii for 
repeal of the so-called 20-percent cabaret 
tax. Their letter follows: 


MUSICIANS’ ASSOCIATION OF HONOLULU, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, May 3, 1950. 
The Honorable Senators and Representatives, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: On behalf of 500 musicians 
who are members of local 677, A, F. of M., 
located in Honolulu, T. H., we are addressing 
this open letter to you for proper considera- 
tion: 

Like the rest of the musicians encompass- 
ing nearly 300,000 members of the American 
Federation of Musicians, we are appealing to 
each and every one of you to study and re- 
consider a measure which was enacted during 
the war but which, at present, has become 
discriminatory and the cause of unemploy- 
ment of thousands of musicians throughout 
the country. The 20-percent cabaret tax has 
not only brought a sad situation in the em- 
ployment of musicians in cabarets, night 
clubs, and hotels, but has caysed the liquida- 
tion of many an establishment. 

The establishments, because of their in- 
ability to continue to hire live talent due to 
the above tax law have been forced to turn 
to other means for entertainment in their 
places of business which is another direct im- 
position and discrimination of the employ- 
ment of live talent, the installation of canned 
music. 

France, with all the ill effects of the last 
war, has enacted a law absolutely prohibit- 
ing the use of any canned device for amuse- 
ment. It has a law that if you want enter- 
tainment and music, hire live talent. 

With establishments resorting to canned 
music, there is no 20-percent tax rolling in, 
and with musicians being out of employment, 
the situation becomes all the worse. 

There are a few items that should be ex- 
plained, but by this time we realize that you 
have read of them from numerous locals 
and dispensers throughout the country. 
There are, also, figures which could be used 
to compare the unprogressive effects of the 
20-percent cabaret tax to both the employer 
and musicians. 

Therefore, we sincerely hope and pray 
that you gentlemen will give this matter 
your careful consideration and show the same 
response to the proposals now before Con- 
gress for the repeal of the 20-percent cabaret 
tax, the most discriminatory, nonproductive, 
and unjust law. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALVIN K. ISAAcs, 
Secrctary-Treasurer, 


Coal Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a letter 
which Mr. John Honicker, of St. Clair, 
Pa., addressed under date of April 27 to 
the editor of the. Pottsville Journal, 
Pottsville, Pa., on the subject of Gov- 
ernment controls in view of the proposed 
controls for the coal industry. 


AprIL 27, 1950. 
To the EpITorR, POTTSVILLE JOURNAL, 
Pottsville, Pa. 

Dear Sir: For the last 20 years, with the 
exception of World War II, we have been 
afflicted with a disease called depression, and 
while we have been given hot foot baths, 
doses of antitoxin, and blood transfusions, 
we are still bedfast and have a high fever. 
Yet they tell us the cure, prosperity, is just 
around the corner. If it is, it is staying there 
and is well fortified and so far has defied 
all efforts of the PWA and WPA and the 
other dozens of different alphabetical agen- 
cies to dislodge it. 

It is estimated there are 5,000,000 people 
idle in the country now, yet old Doc Tru- 
man assures us there is nothing to worry 
about and that everything is tip-top and 
the only fly in the ointment is coal, which, 
he says, is a sick industry and the only and 
sure cure is a Government control board. 
Here in the anthracite we have the bootleg 
problem. Specialists are springing up like 
mushrooms, who after taking X-rays and 
giving the patient the Wassermann blood 
test, have decided the only cure is Govern- 
ment or State control, as that will cure 
everything from a cold up to tuberculosis, 

If State, or any government control, is a 
cure for all our ills, then why not put every- 
thing under State or Federal control, from a 
peanut roaster up to a locomotive works. 
Why not put sickness under control, as it is 
a well-known fact there are more people sick 
in the winter than in the summer. They 
could have a commission see to it that not 
too many of us get sick at one time, so we 
could keep the doctors steadily employed. 
Why not regulate and control the deaths so 
in case Jack Jones and I were both sick in 
bed, and both about to kick in, they could 
tell one of us to hold off and not both die at 
once so as to keep the undertaker steadily 
employed. 

Now, I would like to ask those throat and 
bone specialists a few questions, and I want 
straightforward answers, not buts, ifs, nor 
ands about it. Is this control going to be 
the same as crop control in the West, where 
they killed pigs and sheep by the millions, 
ploughed the cotton under, and destroyed 
the wheat, or are they going to increase pro- 
duction? If they are, where are they going 
to find the market for it? Are they going to 
send it to the tropical countries, or the 
heathen Chinese, or Alaskan Eskimos, or 
dump it in the rivers, or use it for ballast 
on the railroads? 

Maybe we can depend on the commission 
to effect a cure, or maybe take the advice of 
John L. Lewis, that mighty man who shakes 
the earth when he walks and people tremble 
when they hear his voice, who a few years 
ago made the statement there were too many 
miners and too many mines, and that the 
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operators should shut down some of the 
mines and the men to go elsewhere, That is 
just what the operators did. The men vers 
given a chance to go elsewhere and get q \,, 
Wherever that town or city may be, Yu 


y 


there are too many miners, and too n 
mines, too many carpenters, and too many 
plumbers, What are we going to do abm 
it—knock them on the heads? - 

I am satisfied if this worthless Coal-con 
trol bill is enacted into law it wil) not ao 
one miner to work or sell one more toy ,: 
coal, but it will create an army of soft-jc, 
holders and mean thousands more Votes t 
perpetuate the New Dealers in office. : 

You can’t change the law of supply an 
demand by legislation, no more than yor 
can change the seasons of the year or jp. 
crease the average length of life, People arg 
not buying straw hats in the wintertime o 
felt boots in the summer, That law has 
never been amended. All the Congresses and 
parliaments in the world cannot repeal it 
and no Supreme Court har declared it yp. 
constitutional, 

I am sending a similar communication tg 
Congressman FENTON and Senator Myers, 

Yours truly, 





JOHN HOnIckra, 
St. Cuair, Pa, 





May Day, 1950 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial is from 
the Mosinee Times. This letter indicates 
the impression the May Day demonsira- 
tion made: 

As WE Ser It—May Day, 1950 


There are a great many things that we'd 
like to say about the experiences of “A Day 
Under Communism,” sponsored here on Mon- 
day by the American Legion and people of 
Mosinee, but we’ve been at a loss as to how 
to go about saying it. 

The answer to our problem came to or 
desk this morning in a letter from Josephine 
(Mrs. Louis) Kotora, of Knowlton, In our 
humble opinion, there is nothing more torce- 
ful to be said for the program on Mondsy 
and for that reason we are making it 0 
editorial on the subject. It brought tears 
to our eyes, and we hope that you will read 
it a couple of times to get the full impa 


, 


and meaning in this fine letter.—Editor. 


KNOWLTON, Wis., May 1, 19 0 
Dear Mr. SCHWEINLER: This is to te y 
what your May Day program brought 0 
American family in this community 
As usual, at 8 o’clock in the morning W 
were all at the table eating breakfast, listcl 
ing to the news on the radio. This mornu 
there was a recording played of the 0 
that was held in Mosinee last night and ' 
ing of the event that would take place a 
when a mock communistic party Ww‘ 
over the city. My thoughts were ! 
of all the proceedings, food, cloth 
gas rations, permits, the loss of free 
speech, religion, concentration camps. 
But what were the thoughts of my cbilare! 
To find out, I asked them and they W' 
as follows. Bob, age 14, said: “Well, base- 
ball season is on and I hope when I 2 , 
high school next fall I can get on their l 
Then I asked Dick, age 11: “Gosh, mon) 




















c 











f ever so many things—you know 
be out in a couple of weeks and 
fishing, swimming and maybe 
, new bike to ride around on.” And Louis, 
no ig 7 years old, said: “Oh, I’m thinking of 
et allowance and I’m going to buy five 
10 Sf they're the new bubble gum 
ey just got in at the store.” And I didn’t 
a ; my 2-year-old daughter what 
her mind, sitting in her high chair, 
flashing, pigtails bobbing and sim- 
because none of her brothers 
t “mow butta on me bwed” meant. 
vou could have seen her grateful 
n I put more butter on her bread. 
Then a glance at the clock, the boys grabbed 
their hats and coats and with a ‘Bye Mom’ 
ashed to sch ol. 
. Then the usual, washing the breakfast 
hes, making beds, dusting and marketing. 
h I glanced at the day’s mail, the 
daily paper, a letter from grandma, your is- 
cue of the Red Star and the telephone Dill. 
The tel ne bill always brings a smile to 
mv face for I know already what’s in store 
yhen the man of the house opens 
It’s the same with every telephone bill. 
ily glances at the amount of the calls 
r charges, but will notice the tax with 
rows and again I'll hear of how 
» thinks it is for me to be taxed 
n I'm not feeling well and call up to have 
my groceries delivered, or for him to have 
been taxed when he called the hospital 4 
times in 5 hours to find out how his son 
was getting along after a tonsilectomy. 

It was then that I realized What a won- 
derful country the United States of America 
is, how very proud I was to be its citizen 
nd that all my loved ones were also citizens, 
That Bob could play baseball in high school, 
instea a strict military schooling under 
,communistic rule; that Dick in his summer 
vacation could swim, fish and dream of rid- 
ing a new bike. That flying saucers were 
in the form of bubble gum, and there’s plenty 
f butter on the table to satisfy my daugh- 
ter. That the man of the house could openly 
yplain about the telephone taxes without 
zy put in a concentration camp. Yes, 
deed, this is a wonderful country to be from 
to be in 
1e day is almost over, the children in 
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bed and I’m so absorbed in writing all this 
that I didn't hear my husband addressing 
me until I felt his hand on my shoulder and 


said: “Honey, writing your biography?” I 
looked up at him, smiled, and asked him td 
read what I had written. After reading 
it he, too, said: “Yes indeed, this sure is a 
wonderful country, and honey, why don’t 
you call Stalin up and tell him what a heel 
we think he is.” And all I could think of 
Was to say: “But dear, think of the telephone 
tax on a call to Russia.” 
JOSEPHINE Korora. 


cc 


Which Way Toward Peace and Freedom? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


at. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
dr ‘Avend my remarks I include an ad- 
pte n by me at the thirty-fifth an- 


++ nvention of Kiwanis International 
&i Miami, Fla., on May 8, 1950: 
WHIcH Way To Peace AND FREEDOM? 


Thr ut the whole world today a fierce 
ane political, and ideological struggle 
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is being waged whose outcome will determine 
who really won World War II and whether, 
God forbid, there is to be world war ITI. 

In any time of uncertainty and danger, 
the first and most essential thing to do is 
to go back to fundamentals, make sure of 
our bearings, establish priorities. 

What must be the first concern of any 
intelligent nation? Its security. 

How can a nation best promote its secu- 
rity? There are two main methods. One is 
to try by all proper means to prevent the de- 
velopment or expansion of any nation or 
group of nations hostile to it. The other is 
to keep itself strong and to try by all legiti- 
mate means to keep as many other nations 
as possible strong and friendly to itself. In 
short, the first job of our diplomacy is to 
try to keep our side as big and powerful and 
united as possible, and to try by every legiti- 
mate means to keep all actual and potential 
enemies as small and weak and divided as 
possible. In a jungle world, such as we now 
live in, survival depends to a large degree on 
the ability to distinguish friend from enemy. 

For many decades our forefathers saw that 
truth clearly in Asia. They realized that it 
was important to our security that the oppo- 
site shores of the Pacific be in the hands of 
friends and not under the control of enemies 
or potential enemies. That was the key con- 
sideration underlying our insistence for al- 
most a century on the genuine independence 
of China, no matter what kind of govern- 
ment it had—the open-door policy. 

We did not see it in Europe. For more 
than 100 years our policy was: Have as little 
to do with Europe as possible; retain our 
freedom of action; do not get entangled in 
any permanent alliance with any nation or 
nations there. Then we got into two World 
Wars in one generation, in part because in- 
telligent concern for our own security dic- 
tated that we not allow the Opposite shores 
of the Atlantic to come under the control of 
forces hostile to us and to everything we be- 
lieve in and stand for. We are now acutely 
aware of the necessity of having friends on 
our side in Europe. But, oddly enough, at 
the very time we were belatedly discovering 
this on our east, we forgot it on our west 
and were complacently watching China 
come under the control first of one enemy, 
Japan, and then of another, the Soviet 
Union. I have never been able to under- 
stand why our Government cannot get poli- 
cies that make sense in both oceans at the 
same time. 

For 10 years the world tried to get peace 
with Hitler and the Japanese militarists by 
ignoring or appeasing them. It did not lead 
to peace and freedom. It led straight to 
war and perilously near to slavery. 

No sooner were the aggressions of Hitler 
and the Japanese militarists defeated than 
we forgot the painful lesson and continued 
to appease everywhere another aggressor, 
world communism directed by the Kremlin— 
far more dangerous than Hitler or Japan, be- 
cause it has greater resources and manpower 
and is so much more clever. We tried to 
buy the Soviets off by yielding to their de- 
mands and pressures. Despite the repeated 
and forthright declarations by Communist 
leaders, in the Kremlin and elsewhere, that 
their goal is elimination of every non-Com- 
munist government, we refused to believe 
it. Our own leaders pretended that Com- 
munists are not international gangsters, but 
just Jeffersonian Democrats. To prove to 
them our own good intentions and calm 
their alleged fears, we scrapped our enor- 
mous military superiority within 6 months 
after VJ-day. We offered the atomic bomb 
to all on terms of complete equality with 
ourselves. We also scrapped a lot of our 
principles and our public commitments, in- 
cluding those in the Atlantic Charter. In 
private conferences with Soviet leaders, we 
divided up other peoples’ rights and terri- 
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tory—including those of loyal allies like Po- 
land and China. To try to win over our 
avowed enemies, we sacrificed our proved 
friends. Such conduct, of course, did not 
lead to better relations; they grew steadily 
worse. 

Finally, 3 years ago, our Government be- 
gan to wake up to the fact that the Soviet 
Union is not a peace-loving democracy and 
does not respond to reasonableness. Step 
by step we have embarked on a fivefold 
program with relation to Europe, which I 
believe is sound as far as it goes and has 
promise of success if continued firmly there 
and expanded to include Asia. 

First, rebuilding enough of our scrapped 
military strength to fulfill our commitments 
in Germany and Japan and to meet any 
probable emergencies or dangers. It is pain- 
fully clear that strength here at home is in- 
dispensable if we hope to have any influence 
at all with the Kremlin. 

Second, resistance to any further spread 
in Europe and the Near East of the glacier 
of tyranny moving out of the Soviet Union 
into those areas. This began with the pro- 
gram of military aid to Greece and Turkey. 

Third, economic assistance on a coopera- 
tive basis to certain independent European 
nations struggling to recover their economic 
stability and overcome Communist efforts to 
weaken and subjugate them from within— 
the Marshall plan. 

Fourth, military assistance to certain wes- 
tern European nations—the North Atlantic 
Pact. From the beginning of the economic 
recovery program it was apparent that it 
could not move ahead at full speed without 
this additional step—a mutual defense pro- 
gram. A sense of security is essential if the 
people of Europe are to invest their resources 
in long-range productive enterprises, and 
put everything they have into the recovery 
effort. In fact, economic development with- 
out military security only increases their 
peril because they become so much more 
tempting a prize for a potential aggressor. 
No one of the nations of western Europe 
alone, nor all of them together, can become 
strong enough in the next few years to with- 
stand Russian attack. They cannot achieve 
either military security or economic recovery, 
except by making a most vigorous collective 
as well as individual attack upon their prob- 
lems—with our active support and assistance 
based on this sound and simple principle: we 
help those who will help themselves—in- 
creased production; and help each other— 
increased trade within Europe including Wes- 
tern Germany; and thereby help us. They 
cannot recover without our assistance; but 
even with our aid they cannot recover with- 
out far greater unity among themselves, 
both economic and military, than they have 
yet achieved. I hope and trust they will 
proceed more rapidly in that direction dur- 
ing the coming year. 

But success in these mighty endeavors in 
Europe, even if completely successful there, 
cannot be enough. It is daydreaming to 
imagine the Soviets will alter their policies 
enough to come to real agreement with us 
on traffic rules for carrying on peaceful re- 
lations between their world and ours, as 
long as they are winning anywhere—and 
they are winning spectacularly in Asia. 

For more than 3 years the Congress has 
tried in vain to get the administration to 
adopt and vigorously pursue policies in Asia 
similar to those it had adopted in Europe— 
while there still was time to prevent the pres- 
ent developments in China which constitute 
a catastrophe beyond estimation, both to 
our own security, to any hope of being able 
to reduce our military budget to manage- 
able proportions, and to any prospect of 
having a balance of power in the world s0 
strongly favorable to the free world that it 
can perhaps influence the Soviets toward 
cooperation rather than attempted conquest, 
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Tragically, our Government has followed 
opposite policies on the opposite sides of the 
world. To European nations striving to re- 
sist the Communist aggression, from within 
or from without, it said, “We will help you 
only if you keep the Communists out of your 
government.” 

To Chinese striving to resist Communist 
aggression our Government said, “We will 
help you only if you take the Communists 
in.” The Chinese being somewhat simple- 
minded have had difficulty in understanding 
that. I hope you understand it. 

In Europe we adopted a policy of resist- 
ance to communism and assistance to free- 
dom—and are making real headway; in Asia 
we have fcllowed the incredible policy of 
trying to appease communism, or of only 
half-hearted resistance, or of wait and see— 
with total disaster. 

Unless immediately—and I have warned 
for 5 years that if and when China goes 
down completely, it may be too late—there 
is a drastic reversal of policy in Asia simi- 
lar to that of 3 years ago in Europe, history 
can only record that we defeated Japan, 
but Russia won the war—certainly in the 
Pacific and not improperly in Europe, too. 
We and the free world lost it. 

With China conquered and Communist sat- 
ellites all along Russia’s Asiatic border, she 
is free to turn to Europe or the Middle East 
without peril of a two-front war. She cer- 
tainly will do so—in fact, already is. For 
the second time within a decade we are 
faced with the prospect of a world war be- 
cause of the very same mistake—faiiure to 
appreciate how imperative it is to our own 
security that the opposite shores of the Pa- 
cific as well as of the Atlantic be in the 
hands of friends, not enemies. 

Just as the decisive area in determining 
the enslavement or survival of a free Europe 
is Germany, so the crux of the problem of 
our security in Asia always has been and 
still is China. First, to mention a few of 
the reasons—because it occupies the strategi- 
cally advantageous central position in east 
Asia. Second, because of its long ‘border 
with Russia, which can serve as either an 
asset or a liability to Soviet plans for dom- 
ination depending on whether the border 
is in the hands of friends of the Soviet 
Union or friends of ourselves. Third, be- 
cause of China’s vast manpower and re- 
sources. Fourth, because of Japan’s depend- 
ence on China for materials and markets. 
Fifth, because of the influential role China 
has played for milleniums in determining 
the history of east Asia. 

For several years administration spokes- 
men have talked almost casually of writing 
China off and then keeping the countries 
around her free. That is like letting the 
hub of a wheel be chopped out and imagin- 
ing we can save or hold together the indi- 
vidual spokes—Korea, Japan, the Philippines, 
Indochina, Siam, Malaya, Indonesia, Burma, 
and India. Or to change the figure—how are 
you going to make much out of these coun- 
tries which are the fingers, if China, which 
is the hand, is gone? 

What is long overdue is a change of our 
basic policy toward Communist expansion in 
Asia from appease to oppose, just as we made 
such a change 3 years ago in Europe. The 
risk is greater if we do not make such an 
effort than if we do. For instance, the 
Communists are now at the doors of Hong 
Kong. One way for them to win the sup- 
port, or at least the approval, of almost every 
Chinese, is for them to get Hong Kong, 
whether by boycott or attack. They will 
make that attempt whenever it becomes 
expedient todoso. Shall we then help white 
men shoot down Chinese and unite all Asia 
against us? 

Again, the Chinese Reds are now in direct 
contact with strong Communist forces in 


Indochina. If they get all China subdued 
and organized, they can then move south in 
strength which cannot be stopped except by 
direct American aid to Frenchmen killing 
Asians. That could set Asia afire. Siam, 
Malaya, Singapore, and all the rest would 
almost certainly go under Communist con- 
trol. Then how would France and England 
and Holland ever recover? England’s largest 
source of dollars has been tin and rubber 
from Malaya. How could she become self- 
supporting with the loss of that source of 
the hard currency foreign exchange on 
which her very survival depends—unless we 
are able and willing to support her indefi- 
nitely? Our problems in China heretofore 
and in Asia now are as nothing compared 
to the difficulties complete conquest of China 
and Formosa will bring to us—in Europe as 
well as Asia. 

In short, the establishment by the Com- 
munists of complete control in China will 
permit them to shift their efforts from the 
hub to the spokes in a way that will consti- 
tute a mortal peril to Korea, the Philippines, 
and all southeast Asia. Loss of southeast 
Asia will gravely endanger, probably make 
impossible, European self-support. Failure 
of western Europe to recover will constitute 
an obvious peril to ourselves. 

Therefore, our first and most important 
task in Asia—not more important than our 
task in Europe but not less important—still 
is to try to keep the Communists from gain- 
ing complete mastery of China and Formosa, 
Opposition to the Communists within China 
proper is greater today than ever before, 
People there know the reality now, not the 
utopian propaganda that still beguiles some 
Americans. The farmers, workers, intellec- 
tuals, are poorer than ever before—and en- 
slaved besides. Even the students are be- 
ginning to lose their illusions. There are 
known to be half a million guerrillas still re- 
sisting. We should take advantage of this 
reaction and move at once to encourage the 
Chinese to keep the Reds so busy in China 
that they will not be able to give full assist- 
ance to Communist forces in the countries on 
her borders, until we can perhaps be able to 
improve conditions in those countries. 

The stubborn refusal of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to collapse according to the sched- 
ule our State Department has been periodi- 
cally announcing for 6 years, directly or 
through inspired writers, has already won us 
more than a year of invaluable time in which 
much progress has been made in strengthen- 
ing three countries—Indochina, Burma, and 
Indonesia. If Chiang Kai-shek and other 
Chinese who still resist no matter what the 
odds, can manage to hold on a while longer, 
despite our denunciations of them, then 
perhaps with the return of Mr. Jessup from 
his leisurely trip to Japan, the Philippines, 
Bangkok, and way stations, the paralysis of 
policy planners in Washington can be ended, 
and a positive program be thought up and 
inaugurated. If we make no effective effort 
to assist the armed forces which already 
exist in China and Formosa, how will we aid 
forces which don’t exist in the neighboring 
countries? 

Maybe even the point 4 program can be- 
come something more than words, if only 
continued Chinese resistance will buy us 
another year or so. 

On the other hand, once the last strong- 
hold of the Chinese Government, Formosa, is 
overwhelmed by the Communists, it will not 
make much difference whether we get a 
China policy or not, or even an Asia policy. 
The followers of the Kremlin will have power 
in China that cannot be challenged in any 
foreseeable future, no matter how unhappy 
or angry the Chinese people may be. Amer- 
ican influence in that vast area will be al- 
most a thing of the past. We will have 
suffered the greatest defeat in our history, 
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Pearl Harbor was puny by com 
is relatively easy to rebuild a f| 
you recapture a continent? 

But as long as Formosa stands as the final 
bastion of the free Chinese and resistay, 
continues on the mainland, there js stil 
chance for the United States to play a e. 
cisive role in preventing such a catastro he 
to our own interests. A decent concern 
our security should dictate that we help ths 
free Chinese maintain on Formosa the legit. 
mate Government of the Republic of Chins 
in order (1) to maintain a symbol of hope 
and encouragement to the hundreds of mj). 
lions of our wartime allies now behind tis 
Asian iron curtain; (2) to strengthen resis. 
ance to Communist seizure of Formosa which 
would give Russia such a valuable air and 
submarine base in the heart of our westery 
Pacific security system; (3) to encourage Chj. 
nese to work toward eventually removing 
China from the Soviet side of the balance 
and returning her to the side of the {re 
nations; and (4) to buy us time. 

What is necessary to achieve these ends 
The first requirement is that we wake up to 
the true nature of the Communist movemen: 
in China and to the fact that its real target 
is ourselves. The State Department and , 
handful of writers on China have for years 
followed the line that we should not give 
effective aid to the Government of China, bu; 
rather should be neutral in what they mis. 
represented as just a civil war, a war between 
alleged feudalism and alleged democracy; 
or should even favor the Communists, be. 
cause, so they said, there was some hope in 
the Communists and none in the Chinese 
Government. 

Many of us have maintained the oppos 
namely, that there was and still is some hop 
in the Chinese Government, and none in the 
Communists, because the Communists ar 
committed to the Kremlin, to dictatorship 
and to world conquest, including conquest of 
ourselves. Whatever confusion may have ex- 
isted on this point heretofore, surely the 
facts are clear today—even to the blindest. 

A policy of supporting the Chinese Goy- 
ernment and all those who are resisting 
Communist subjugation will not require a 
large expenditure of effort, money, or mate- 
rials on the part of the American Govern- 
ment and people as compared to what we are 
doing in Europe and to what it will cost us 
later if we do not make such an effort now 

It will, however, require positive action and 
a genuine determination to find ways to help 
effectively. Until there is such a will on our 
part, there can, of course, be no way. The 
biggest reason for our debacles to date \s 
that there has been no will in Washington to 
discover and do the things necessary to pre- 
vent them, 

Second, we should not grant diplomatic 
recognition to the Communist regime 4 
Peking. Such recognition would bring us no 
benefits, and would greatly weaken the will- 
to-resist of the Chinese already under the 
Communists on the mainland, the free Chi- 
nese in Formosa, and the strong communities 
of Chinese in all the countries of southeast 
Asia. It would shake the confidence in Us 
of other peoples in Asia—those still unde- 
cided. Our greatest immediate stake in Asia 
is to keep these seven or eight hundred mil- 
lion people on our side. If they witness 
official abandonment by the powerful United 
States of an ally which stood by us during 
the nightmare period following Pear! Har- 
bor, can they then be expected to have an} 
faith in American declarations that we Wi!l 
help resist the spread of Communist aggres- 
sion beyond China into their own territories 
Why should they resist communism when ” 
do so brings trouble from their Communis? 
minorities and no assurance of aid from the 
democracies; whereas going over to the Reds 
brings immediate Russian support, and then 


Parison, 
eet; how will 
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ion. trade and good relations with dealing with east Asia. That man, of course, to destroy the will to fight, for which we now 
sneracies too. In short, recognition is General MacArthur. criticize them. 

ve wand prove to all that the way to get It includes some top-flight American mili- 2. That all our aid has been wasted. The 

5 tenee th sides is to go Communist. tary spark plugs, like General Wedemeyer, fact is that the Communists have officially 

11 meaning and the pro-Com- Admiral Cooke, Admiral Badger, with ade- admitted that Chinese Government troops 

f the negative policies in Asia quate American staffs to train and advise killed 243,000 of their troops and wounded 

* so many years by the Latti- the Chinese armed forces at all levels—and 650,000 more in the 3-year period, 1946-49, 

‘banks, Snows, and Peffers, the In- in strategy, tactics, and operations—which which is more than the Germans and Jap- 

' Pacific Relations and the Poreign our previous mission in China was not per- anese were able to do to us in 3% years. 


paliey Association, as well as the Far Eastern mitted by our Government to do. Apparently much of our aid was used very 
i r » State Department. Surely it is of some significance that the effectively indeed. 
ha » to recognize the Communist seven American admirals, all men with bril- 3. That we have given the central gov- 


ni we iid put an avowed enemy instead liant records—Yarnell, Hart, Barbey, Kincaid, ernment enormous aid. Unfortunately it 
pre friend in China’s seat on the Cooke, Badger, and now Radford—who in has not been possible to find out just how 
1 Nat ; Security Council. It would succession have been in command of our much of what items were actually delivered 
: tead of friends in all Chinese Asiatic Fleet, have been unanimous in be- to whom in China on what date. Our Gov- 
ns, and consulates all over lieving that such an effort should be made ernment talks in dollar figures, using the 

‘ying on espionage, intrigue, and could be successful, if made with a firm original cost plus transportation of a lot 


: hc ia against ourselves in the very will to win victories rather than just to ex- of stuff which was sent out by us for the 
; intries which we hope to keep plain defeats. Generals MacArthur, Wede- war against Japan and later sold to the 
ntrol. Surely that would not meyer, and Chennault believe the same. Chinese at a higher rate than we charged 

est of our country or of peace These men are hardly amateurs or arm- most of our other allies, although in the 


chair theorists or sentimentalists. Should words of an American admiral on the ground, 

4 we should make a forthright state- We follow the judgment and advice of those “at least half of it was junk.” Besides most 

oe + of the Chinese Government Who have been most successful in dealing Of it was not suited for the kind of guerrilla 
anti-Communist forces in With Asia? Or follow the judgment and ad- Operations needed in China. 


vo in their struggle to remain free. Can Vice of those who have been least success- Since VJ-day all the military aid that has 
"ne remember a single kind word for ful—Generals Stilwell, Marshall, and Barr— actually been delivered to China is sub- 
ae ur Gover ‘ VJ-d and a few dozen pro-leftist writers, lec- stantially as follows: 
China f r Government since ay, d fiv illi four hur 
tanding, sympathy, and en- turers, and State Department men led by One hundred and five million four hun- 
I € 1s) < J, 


le i an ir 7 re. housan Ollars, mostly in 1945. Al- 
> More than anything else, the  4!ger Hiss who was a keyman in the Far East dred thousand d J 4 


avi 


ted from over 12 years of division from 1939 to 1944 when the policy most nothing in 1946, 1947, and the first 10 


; a I ine whic} months of 1948—thke three crucial years dur- 
4 ion, discouraged because of pattern and the propaganda line which lost ee eee cru J } ; 
7 China to Russia were being established? ing which the decisive shift in the relative 
ue-CF and shencinmems by tne Th tl h Te . om overs strengths of government forces and Commu 
7 Vv Nn Vv tip vil $5‘ vu aC 5S all UO mnu- 

ral support, the same sort of ese are the men who tell you on every 


Sv 


: casi ing 5 nist forces in China took place. 
ven to the Greeks, Italians, occasion that nothing can be done. How s p 





ve £ 


’ ' do they know? They have never tried them- One hundred and twenty-five million dol- 
ers in Europe engaged in ex- : acai e iat 2. a a - 
; oe a savas tates taken Selves or allowed others to try. lars’ worth of new material since November 
Communists and made Soviet satel- Effective military aid for Formosa includes or nitictitennalin tad - 
kUNISYS © , <7 , g 1 uni s lis ne hundred and for.y-one million three 
of those governments do not a relatively small amount of munitions, light 


arms, equipment, and supplies carefully ®undred thousand dollars—the original cost 
planned for the particular type of operation of 131 old naval vessels which were turned 
needed. It includes spare parts and fuel over to China, partly because they were not 
for the Chinese air force and navy, and a valuable enough to justify our bringing them 
few hundred of our World War II planes now 20me from the far Pacific to put in moth 
lined up on Okinawa and never to be used _—~PAls here. 


l ir standards, either. 
W rn sentimentalists and shrewd pro- 
n in China would aline us 
I nary and undemocratic govern- 
nd thereby injure our moral standing 


eae , again by us. We are giving some to the Total, at original cost prices, $371,700,000. 
Asia. Well, who thinks that after Yalta priippine air force. Why not to the _ 1 addition, $335,000,000 was figured for 


moral standing in Asia, except 
rea, and the Philippines, and 
rapidly in the latter. Few of 
f Asia have the slightest notion 
ean by democracy. But to a 
ierstand the meaning of loyalty 


Chinese? Perhaps 50,000 World War I type services and expenses—mostly transporting 
rifles and ammunition for them may be Chinese troops from southwest China and 
needed in addition to the 130,000 rifles al- Burma to eastern and northern China to 
ready sent under the program the Congress %¢¢ept the Japanese surrender. This rep- 
voted in 1948. Money for all these has long ‘esented a saving, not an outlay for the 
been available. The road block has never United States, because if we had not trans- 


Ce ey 
‘ 


1 faithfulness to friends. They know be:n in Congress. ported Chinese troops to take over from 
er the weaknesses and short- A military-aid program does not include ‘*2¢ Japanese, we would have had to send in 
the Chinese Government, its American combat troops I do not know any and maintain American troops to do the 

‘ ; TInt , . ° - ~ oh—at ‘ ‘ \c 
) the United States has never been 676 who has ever suggested that we should job—at far greater cost. ow 
, send American combat troops to Formosa, or Furthermore, when military aid was voted 


» know that, whatever the 

s * alleged virtues of the Commu- 
I e avowed enemies of the United 
u imagine we will hold the 

f Asians, or win new allies there, 

1 unfaithfulness to an old ally, 

elf has been wholly faithful 

I rn you that few, if any, in Asia 

t much trust in the United 


_ > ‘ yy r hoa dm ctra. 
that we should occupy it with American a a aa ns ie ee 
forces, even though the State Department See ae - ie y a oe 
frequently engages in shooting down that O° STCHSTEES, =~ cone Capeneen 
straw man set up by itself. It would be For example, the Chinese were charged $85 
we ¢ h . yer 10usand le ® ik ll tridces 

neither justifiable nor advantageous for the - aes rae = — a a ae ee 
United States to occupy or seize Formosa for Gece = 7 oe cee aw . 
herself; but it is extremely important to ccaieeiiaiiien Ng ae as ape a 
our security that it be denied to our enemies. haan $46 - etenieneedl "That 2 A 7 boo 
| H The way to accomplish that end, and at the = 441 military ; A den G ee 
p we change our policies, and game time to strengthen the spirit of resist- haiiietes bt eo pete: a ee _— 
They may well conclude that we have nce among all Chinese and other free peos sy = - = Senne: trem So. Se 
ity to distinguish friend from ples in Asia, is to help the Chinese and For- delivered only 12 bullets. Asa result of these 












e therefore too immature and mosans hold their island, as many of our 8 et wee ee ae 
to tie themselves to. best military students of the problem believe . pt pan tag on dee 7 eke wm 3 
annot be wrong for people to they still can do with such aid, although . etal oo 7000000. iti tins 
1in free—or for the land of the _ the time left is short indeed. Semtme Saat és Ditenfulle tenceed that 
nly on the side of those who At this point someone always brings up the to send ‘ae ’ ourprus a ee os o = oe 
g, and to give them moral sup- argument that we have given lots of ald essential for a given operation. but little or 
| encouragement. and it was useless. It is unfortunate that so . 7 payee 





none of the other essential items may 
useless, no matter how many million 
items which were sent had cost 

Again, the charge is made that the Chi- 
nese would never take our 
is that their big errors 


hould extend effective military few people know enough about the facts in 
fenders of Formosa. By effec- China to be able to refute the half-truths, 
aid I mean the same sort of even lies, on which such attempted explana- 
ance program we have carried tions of our own failures are usually based. 
illy in Greece, but have not even Some of them are: 







in China since the recall of General 1. That the Chinese have no will to fight. when they did e our advic a ¢ 5 
r in early 1946—four long years. But in 1946 General Marshall was out there agreeing to our iniquitous Yalta d Ee 
military aid includes, first of all, berating them because they had too much ing Russia control of Manchuria ait we 
ver-all charge of America’s secu- will to fight, and for a year insisted they had promised at Cairo it would be returned 

irt of the world, the most ex- cease fire, and embrace the Reds instead. to China, and agreeing to the tru with 





id successful man we have in We ourselves did more than anything else the Communist 


s in January 1 when é 
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government forces had overwhelming mili- 
tary stperiority, which truce the Commue 
nists used to expand their holdings five- 
fold—from 60 counties to more than 300. 


I can give you a dozen more instances if 
you desire. What kind of sportsmanship, 
not to mention integrity, is it to denounce 
the Chinese for the inevitable bad results 
of decisions which we made, not they? 

In short, what China has most needed all 
along and most needs now is not more aid 


but proper aid. Proper aid is the kind we 
gave Greece, but have not given China since 
1945. Munitions without such American 
advice and assistance in their use cannot 
succeed any mare than advice without mu- 
nitions could succeed. 

If we had tried in China the sort of pol- 
icy we have followed successfully in Greece, 
or if we had followed the recommendations 
made by General Wedemeyer almost 3 
years ago, and still failed, then neither I 
nor any other person could say a word of 
criticism. But we have not tried. How does 
anyone know whether we can succeed or 
not, until we do try? 

As a fifth component of an Asia policy, 
we should continue to give economic as- 
sistance to the Chinese Government on For- 
mosa. One of the reasons the economy of 
the island is sorely strained is because it 
is having to export materials needed for 
home consumption, in order to get foreign 
exchange to buy commodities like cotton and 
oil which must be obtained from abroad. 
If we will help provide such commodities 
to Formosa—the money has been available 
for 2 years—exactly as we are helping pro- 
vide them to Korea, Japan, and western Eu- 
rope, the economy of Formosa can be made 
reasonably stable. Ordinarily it has a fa- 
vorable balance of trade, in sharp contrast 
to that of England, for example, which we 
are helping even though it is doubtful 
whether it can ever again become self-sup- 
porting. 

Economic assistance includes the so-called 
point 4 program of industrial development 
and technical assistance in the parts of Asia 
still free. We must get it going at once if 
it is to be of any value. It cannot be ex- 
pected to produce substantial physical re- 
sults, within several years, but the psycho- 
logical lift could be tremendous. 

Sixth, we should give leadership, encour- 
agement, and assistance to the free peoples 
of east Asia in their proposal to get together 
in a mutual assistance defense pact, such as 
we have sponsored in the North Atlantic. 
Without some such cooperative effort to de- 
fend the whole area there is every reason to 
expect that the Communists will be able to 
pick the countries off, one by one. And let 
me repeat, if England, Greece, and Holland 
are deprived of access to the resources and 
markets of southeazs Asia on a mutually 
beneficial basis, what chance is there for 
them and the rest of western Europe to be- 
come self-supporting? If we are then com- 
pelled to continue beyond 1952 the heavy 
burden of supporting the countries of west- 
ern Europe, how long can we ourselves re- 
main solvent and safe? 

The Congress last year wrote into the dec- 
laration of policy in the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act—the so-called military-aid pro- 
gram for Europe—a statement urging Amer- 
ican leadership for organizing in Asia some- 
thing similar to what we have helped develop 
in Europe. 

That became the law of the land on Octo- 
ber 6, 1949. Yet, the Secretary of State ad- 
mitted recently before my committee—For- 
eign Affairs—that nothing had been done by 
his Department to implement the policy de- 
clared by the Congress. Why? It is unex- 
plained, and, to me, unexplainable. Appar- 
ently, we are still waiting for more dust to 
settle—which means waiting for the patient 
to die. What, pray tell, can be done then? 





That brings me to the compelling reason 
why I believe we must adopt in Asia some 
such positive policy as I have outlined in 
place of the wait-and-see, do-nothing-effec- 
tive no-policy our Government has followed 
these last 5 years with such spectacular 
benefit to the Communists and such dis- 
astrous results to ourselves. That compel- 
ling reason is self-preservation. 

I am not and never have been interested 
in any persons, groups, or parties in China 
or Asia. I am interested in the security of 
the United States of America, and in free- 
dom, world order, and peace. It is the job 
of responsible American officials to find ways 
and means to achieve those goals; not ex- 
cuses for not achieving them. Those who 
think nothing effective can be done in China, 
should step aside or be removed to make 
way for those who believe something effec- 
tive can be done and must be done—and 
now. 

It is not enough just to recite the weak- 
nesses of China—the five adjectives which 
the apologists of our Government’s negative 
policies always use as their excuse for not 
giving effective aid, namely that the Govern- 
ment of China is “inept, incompetent, in- 
efficient, undemocratic, and corrupt.” Cer- 
tainly those conditions exist in China, just 
as they do in every Asian country—and 
everywhere else in greater or less degree, espe- 
cially after long exhausting wars. They are 
the problems it is the business of responsi- 
ble statesmanship to solve; not the alibi for 
failure to solve them, or for doing nothing. 

The pro-Communists in this country are 
now skillfully promoting the same line with 
respect to Korea and the Philippines seek- 
ing to discredit those governments also and 
persuade us to forget again where our own 
self-interest lies. When they are ready to 
take over India the same line will begin with 
regard to its government which will become 
Fascist, reactionary, feudal, undemocratic, 
corrupt, and incompetent. 

On the other side, I am fully aware of all 
the myths which have been so skillfully 
propagated regarding the Communists in 
China: For example, that they are not really 
Communists, but just agrarian reformers, 
patriotic peasants leading spontaneous rev- 
olutionary forces against alleged warlordism, 
landlordism, and feudalism; that they are 
not connected with or subservient to the So- 
viet Union; that they won’t be able to or- 
ganize and administer a government in China 
without our help, which will supposedly make 
them susceptible to our influence; that they 
will not be able to convert the Chinese to 
communism; that they will not be able to 
solve China’s economic problems; that they 
will probably develop Titoism; that they will 
have to cooperate with the west. All of these 
myths have proved or are being proved cruel 
hoaxes. They were designed not to tell the 
truth, but to lull us to sleep while the Com- 
munists were getting control of China. They 
have been exceedingly successful. 

If we cannot decide what is best in China 
and Asia because we think neither side is 
good, then let us decide what is worst, as a 
physician does when confronted with no good 
alternatives. What is the worst thing that 
can happen in Asia? There can be no ques- 
tion about the answer to that. The worst 
thing from the standpoint of our own inter- 
ests, those of the people of Asia, and of world 
peace, is for China and then the other coun- 
tries to come wholly under the Communists 
and become new satellites of Russia. There- 
fore, that is the thing which we must, if pos- 
sible, prevent. 

The first requirement of our security in 
the Pacific is not democratic governments or 
even better governments, but independent 
governments. The present disaster began 
when we abandoned in 1945, starting at 
Yalta, our historic policy of supporting res- 
Olutely “the sovereignty, the independence, 
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the territorial and administrative ; 
of China.” That had been our consisto.. 
and sound policy previously—whether yng 
John Hay in 1899, Woodrow Wilson in 19); 
Charles Evans Hughes in 1922, Hoover 9.4 
Stimson in 1931 or Roosevelt and Hul j 
1941—and no matter how good or bag , 
gover iment China had at the time, 

We got off the track because from 1949 », 
some officials high in our Government j,, 
some unexplained reason failed to realize 
that the Communist movement in China any 
Asia is and always has been an instrumep 
of Soviet aggression, and allowed themselye; 
to be beguiled into thinking that it was jus, 
one faction in an internal conflict which Wa; 
none of our business. Now it is plain to q 
that the Communists have as their aim no 
just China, but all of Asia and Europe, ang 
then ourselves. 

In such a situation it has always seemed ty 
me the decision as to what we should dp 
ought to be extremely simple: We should op. 
pose whatever assists our mortal enemy; we 
should assist whatever opposes that morta! 
enemy. However great the risks and dif. 
culties of such a positive policy may be, 
the risks of a negative anu. defeatist policy 
of doing-nothing-effective are greater. : 

However late it is today, it will be sti 
later tomorrow. However much it will cost ty 
make the effort now, our choice is not be. 
tween that and something less; it is between 
that and something more. Which do we 
want? 

There are two lessons we could still learn 
from our experience in Europe if We would. 
The first is that when Communist expansion 
is stopped, it begins to fall apart, because it 
cannot deliver on its fancy promises. The 
second is that it cannot be stopped except 
by resistance all along the line of its ad- 
vance. That requires assistance to all in its 
path who will resist, even though some of 
the governments involved do not meet with 
our full approval. If we will apply thoe 
lessons with imagination and resolution in 
Asia as we are in Europe, the situation may 
still be retrieved. There is hope if We try; 
there is none if we don’t try. 

We have learned that to Keep westera 
Europe free there must be a regional effort— 
assistance to all in the given area, If we 
would keep Asia free, there must be a pro- 
gram of regional defense there also. 

Ultimately, and soon, there must be global 
defense against the strong cruel enemy We 
and the free peoples of the world face; or 
else all of us, not just weakened and ¢- 
hausted China and backward Asia, will fall 
before its ruthless and skillful onslaughts 
from within and without. Must we once 
more dawdle and daydream until after the 
blow actually falls, and then have to fight for 
our own survival under the most difficult 
circumstances possible? 

That brings us to the last step in the over- 
all foreign-policy program on which Our Govs 
ernment has embarked and which is neces 
sary if we hope to influence the thinking and 
the actions of both friends and enemies. 
The four steps I have already discussed—e- 
arm, resist Communist expansion in Europe, 
economic and military assistance in Europe, 
Japan, and Korea—are mainly defensive 0 
negative. We must have a positive program 
also. In addition to firm opposition to fur- 
ther extension of the Soviet system based a 
compulsion, we must gain a sense of missio% 
to spread throughout the world our system 
based on free and voluntary cooperation. 4° 
last we are beginning to give to other coun 
tries a more adequate presentation of the 
thrilling story of what has happened here 
and can happen with them also under free- 
dom. Through press, radio, films, books, and 
magazines, and exchange of teachers, si” 
dents, scientists, and technicians, we mus 
give hope to the oppressed peoples of - 
world and the undecided peoples by show!" 


Ntegrity 
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them a better alternative—based on per- 
formance, not just promises. Our broad- 
casts should be called not the Voice of Amer- 
ica, but the “voice of freedom.” What has 
happened in the United States and Canada 
s not because we are Americans but because 
we have been free. The most explosive and 
nic idea ever turned loose in history 
in freedom. The desperate measures 
Russia is taking to keep the story of freedom 
from getting through to those under her con- 
trol and her own stupendous efforts in the 
nropaganda field are the eloquent proof of 
how great is her faith in the power of ideas. 
The Russian rulers know what one man, 
Karl Marx, was able to start with an idea— 
and what two other men, Lenin and Stalin, 









have been able to accomplish with that idea. 
They know what another man, Hitler, did 
with an idea. 


They know what another man, St. Paul, 
did with an idea. 

They also know what 100 other men and 
women, the Pilgrims, did when they came 
to this country over 300 years ago, with their 
idea—political liberty. 

The greatest heroes in Russia are not scien- 
tists or industrial magnates or even gen- 
erals. The heroes in Russia, and the high- 
est paid persons in the land, are the skillful 
users of words—those who know how to 
take an idea, and no matter whether true 
or false, present it in attractive, convinc- 
ing form. They have learned it is their 
most potent and effective weapon through- 
out the world, in softening people up pre- 
paratory to taking them over by force, which 
is the only means by which they have ac- 
tually gained control of any country yet, 
beginning with Russia. 

Why should we be less effective in getting 
across our basic ideas? We do not have to 
sell falsehoods about America. But we do 
have to present the facts about it—and pre- 
sent them repeatedly and convincingly, em- 
phasizing the great advantages that have 
resulted under freedom—without in the least 
concealing the imperfections or lessening our 
efforts to correct them. Jesus did not say 
just “the truth shall make you free.” Rather, 
he said, “Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” How will they 
know if we do not do a far better job of 
telling 1t? 

When our system is such that under it 
7 percent of the people of the world have 
created more wealth and distributed it more 
widely than all the other 93 percent put to- 
gether, is it not shameful that it is pre- 
sented so inadequately that many people, 
not only abroad, but here at home, can be 
persuaded that it is progress, it is liberal, 
to advocate abandoning the system under 
which the 7 percent have accomplished s0 
much and go back, not ahead, to one or 
another of the systems under which the 93 
percent still struggle and suffer? 

Why should anyone be so almost apologetic 
about a system which, while far from per- 
fect, is still incomparably the best this earth 


has ever known—judged solely by results for 
human beings? 


1 of the above measures—military, eco- 
homic, and ideological—are essential ele- 


ments of a world policy—but they are not 
enough. They merely buy time for a final 
ste —give us one more chance to get the 


rganized politically on a sounder 


we hope to win the fierce economic and 
ee al war now raging throughout the 
World, before it degenerates into an atomic 
1 unforeseeable destruction, we must 
coldly and imaginatively to try to 
en the world organization so that it 
idle effectively all threats t. uhe peace 
itever source. 
rn for our own security has com- 
iS to assume in the present emergency 
‘en of assisting certain nations under 
ist assault. But we cannot long 


carry that burden alone. We have neither 
the resources nor the wisdom. 

The real task is to stop the assault. The 
peaceful peoples of the world placed their 
faith in the United Nations as the agency to 
do that job. The experience of the last 5 
years has demonstrated that in its present 
form the United Nations cannot do it. In 
fact it is so constructed that any one of the 
Big Five, by its veto, can use the United 
Nations machinery to prevent the establish- 
ment of a just and peaceful order—to defeat 
the very thing it supposedly was set up to 
guarantee. 

Most Americans were too naive to realize 
and too trustful to suspect that the Soviet 
rulers were coldly planning to use the big- 
power veto not to block war—which was our 
concept of its function—but to block peace. 
They have not used the veto once to prevent 
war or sanctions. They have used it more 
than 40 times to defeat agreements most of 
the free nations wanted because they were 
in the direction of peace. 

At Tehran, Yalta, Potsdam, and elsewhere 
some of our leaders, in order to get Russia to 
come into the United Nations, yielded to her 
on matters of principle and even on our own 
solemn pledges to others, apparently assum- 
ing that if Russia joined it would be for the 
same reason we and others joined, namely, 
to help solve world problems. But it soon 
became clear to all who would see, that the 
Soviet Government came in for precisely the 
opposite reason—not to get agreement, but 
to ensure disagreement; not to make the 
United Nations work, but to be in the best 
possible position to make sure that it does 
not work. Why? 

The reason is perfectly clear. The Kremlin 
already has a world organization of its own— 
the Communist Party. It has more than a 
dozen countries under its complete control, 
plus trained, disciplined units in every other 
country. Its world organization is already 
functioning, at full speed. It intends to 
win, and to do so it must keep any other 
world organization crippled and ineffective, 
which the veto machinery, drafted by Alger 
Hiss, enables it to do. 

The remedy to such an intolerable situa- 
tion is not to abandon the United Nations, 
or to continue to bypass it; but rather to 
improve it. We must get its structure modi- 
fied so that it can and will work—with Rus- 
sian cooperation if possible, but without it if 
necessary. 

On one hand, we must initiate action to- 
ward getting the Charter itself amended to 
correct demonstrated defects. We should 
declare and pursue a policy of endeavoring 
to strengthen the United Nations and seek 
its development into some sort of world or- 
ganization, open to all nations, with care- 
fully defined and limited powers adequate 
to preserve peace and prevent aggression 
through the enactment, interpretation, and 
enforcement of world law. 

Suppose Russia will not agree to Charter 
amendments that would make all members 
subject to the same world law, and vetoes 
such amendments. I have no doubt that her 
present leaders would do that—but I shall let 
them make that decision and announce it, 
not we make it for them. If they decide to 
exclude themselves from cooperation, then 
we do not need to withdraw from the UN or 
to drive the Soviets or anyone else out. We 
should just organize on a closer basis with 
all the nations that will agree—not outside 
the United Nations, but inside it. 

That is, while seeking to strengthen the 
United Nations on the universal level, we 
must also work for better organization on 
a less-than-universal level within the or- 
ganization. Just as the Communist-dom- 
inated members of the United Nations have 
always been “a club within the club,” so, 
under article 51 of the Charter, all the free 
nations—beginning with the 12 in the At- 
lantic Pact but not limited to them—can 
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unite firmly for collective self-defense in an- 
other “club within the club’’—leaving the 
door open for Russia and any others to join 
if and when they are willing to agree and 
abide by the rules. 

That is what our forefathers did at the 
Constitutional Convention. They did not 
secede from the Confederation, or try to drive 
out those who did not agree with the new 
proposal. They simply drew up a tighter, 
more workable plan of organization, and pro- 
vided that whenever 9 of the 13 States rati- 
fied it, the new club would be set up—others 
to join or not, as they wished. All did within 
about a year. 

As long as we indicate we will not do any- 
thing unless or until Russia agrees, of course 
she will not agree. Why should she? 

But if we and the other free peoples dem- 
onstrate to the Russians, quickly, that we 
can and, if necessary, will move ahead with- 
out them, there is a chance—I suspect the 
only chance—that we may find it possible 
to get along better with them. 

Whenever enough of the peaceful nations 
get together in a workable organization that 
makes it clear to the men in the Kremlin, 
first, that they do not need to go to war to 
get security or satisfaction of any legitimate 
grievances; and, second, that they cannot 
win even if they do go to war—at that point, 
and probably only at that point, is there 
any likelihood that they will begin to come 
along, because there would be nothing to 
gain and much to lose by refusing. 

It is plain that we cannot get them to 
change from obstructionism to cooperation 
by persuasion, or exhortations, or bribery, 
or secret deals, or denunciations. These 
have all been tried in vain. The men in the 
Kremlin can be expected to cooperate only 
when We confront them with a set of cir- 
cumstances where agreement is more ad- 
vantageous to them than continued disagree- 
ment or attempted conquest. 

No great military expansion in history has 
ever stopped until it was checked. Neither 
will or can the Kremlin’s. War with it is in- 
evitable unless we can check it by other 
means—or are willing to surrender and be 
enslaved. The only other means is a giant 
coalition of the free nations—not, I repeat, 
outside the United Nations but inside it. 

The weaknesses which have brought our 
country to this ominous hour have not been 
primarily military or economic. Our greatest 
failures have been in the political and 
ideological and moral fields. Because for so 
long we had physical separation from the 
rest of the world, our young men and women 
were not challenged to become specialists in 
international relations and masters of the 
arts of diplomacy. Understandably we 
focused our efforts on the great task of de- 
veloping this vast virgin continent and its 
resources. 

As a result, how many Americans do we 
have in the field of diplomacy that are the 
equivalent of Marshall, MacArthur, Nimitz, 
Eisenhower, Spaatz, and scores of others in 
the military fleld? Or of the Fords, Fire- 
stones, Edisons, Ketterings, Rockefellers, and 
hundreds of other giants in industry and 
finance? 

This grave deficiency in our human re- 
sources is not the result of anyone's design. 
It is the result of everyone’s neglect. We 
have tended to concentrate so largely on our 
domestic life that we failed to realize that 
whether it is to have a chance to continue 
depends to a great degree on what happens 
abroad—or rather, on how effective we can 
become in influencing what happens abroad 
in directions favorable to world order, peace, 
and freedom. I congratulate Kiwanis for 
its magnificent program for youth, and urge 


you to challenge and train them to under- 
stand better the nature of the world in which 
they live, America’s place in it, the condi- 
tions necessary for our survival, and how to 
fulfill tue conditions. 
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Our hopes of avoiding disaster lie in 
mobilizing to the utmost our strength and 
skill in political, ideological, and moral 
fields, as well as economic and military. 


We will win only if we believe so intensely 
in those basic principles of freedom and 
federation on which the Nation was founded 
and which are responsible for its greatness, 
that we can outthink, outwork, outsacrifice, 
and outlast those whose world is founded 
on lies and violence. 

Our difficulties are not insurmountable if 
we can develop, here and among the other 
free peoples, a moral compulsion to build in 
the world the sort of decent order which our 
forefathers had the will to build in these 
United States—the will to make our system 
work here at home and to spread it abroad. 

It comes down to how sound and strong 
and deep is our faith. What our Nation 
and the world must have if they are to be 
saved is what Lincoln prayed for at Gettys- 
burg. “Under God, a new birth of free- 
dom,”—a new understanding of freedom— 
a new dedication to it. 

Our fathers built the finest material civili- 
zation the world has ever seen—precisely be- 
cause they sought first the dignity and free- 
dom of individual man as a spiritual being. 
Because they put that first, not second, the 
political and economic system they estab- 
lished was one which released, as had never 
been done in any other time or place, the 
creative capacities that are in ordinary men 
everywhere. Thereby has our progress been 
achieved. 

Shall we now focus our effort just on try- 
ing to preserve the material results? Or on 
reproducing the spiritual causes? 

With all my heart I believe that the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the sys- 
tem of government by voluntary federation 
which our fathers established here, are the 
best set of political ideas ever put together 
in one place in the world’s history. I think 
they are the hope of mankind. Our freedom 
and our peace depend upon the spread of 
those ideas—everywhere. 

Aggressive citizenship to achieve these goals 
is indeed the safeguard of freedom, as your 
motto puts it. It is the only way we can 
ultimately turn back the tide of totalitari- 
anism and tyranny which is sweeping over 
the earth and secure the blessings of liberty 
for ourselves and our posterity. 





A Fighting Faith in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert an 
address delivered by a young men in my 
congressional district, Mr. Eddie Men- 
asco. This was a prize-winning oration 
in an annual oratorical content held at 
the Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Wilburton, Okla. 
The oration follows: 


A FICHTING FAITH IN AMERICA 


Fear has won a beachhead in America, and 
the people of this country, although vic- 
torious in history’s most devastating wars, 
are retreating before the shadows of an un- 
easy peace. Fear, unknown in war, is pro- 
ducing an astonishing paradox in the rich- 
est and strongest nation in the world—it is 
persuading the American people to talk 
themselves into a depression. 

A defeatist attitude is encountered on all 
sides—from board rooms to barrooms, 


Whether it’s a group of clerks in a cafeteria, 
or a group of corporation big-shots at a ban- 
quet, the main dish is likely to be despond- 
ency, seasoned with dire rumors, and gar- 
nished with gloomy statistics. 

These dim views of America’s economic 
health have apparently gained wide accept- 
ance, although the facts of America’s eco- 
nomic strength are known to everyone. On 
the radio, in magazines, in our newspapers, 
the basic soundness of America’s economic 
position has been clearly pointed out. Be- 
cause they do not fit into the melancholy 
fashions of the hour, such statements fail 
to register on the public mind. But they 
are startling facts and should be repeated 
again and again. Here they are: 

1, Fifty-nine million workers on the job. 

2. Two hundred billion dollars in liquid 
savings. 

3. Two-hundred-and-fifteen-billion-dollar 
personal income for 1949. 

4. High purchasing power—53 percent 
greater than prewar. 

It would seem preposterous that anyone 
could manipulate these figures and come 
up with an answer that equals disaster. Yet, 
that is precisely what many Americans are 
doing. By emotional arithmetic, these 
viewers-with-alarm add two and two and get 
zero. But the record they scan is their own 
fever chart—not the record of America’s eco- 
nomic health and vigor. 

Now, you and I know that as a Nation 
we cannot afford to be economic hypochon- 
driacs, because a country, like an individual, 
can worry itself sick. 

The reaction of many Americans to the 
problems of this postwar period suggests 
something Thomas Jefferson wrote to John 
Adams in April 1816. 

Jefferson wrote: 

“I think, with you, that it is a good 
world. * * * There are, indeed, gloomy 
and hypochondriac minds, disgusted with 
the present, and despairing of the future; 
always counting the worst will happen, be- 
cause it may happen. To these I say: What 
grief has been caused by the evils that never 
happened. I steer my bark with hope in the 
head leaving fear astern.” 

Today’s counterparts of these gloomy indi- 
viduals confuse fears with facts. Through 
knowing, in their hearts, the essential health 
and vitality of our free economy, they yield 
weakly to the counsels of despair. Seized 
with the jabber-jitters, they prattle about 
depression and collapse. 

But how can we confuse 
realities? With our spiritual heritage, and 
with vast material resources at our com- 
mand, how can we compromise our future 
by a liaison with fear? 

The answer is lack of faith—for, only 
through a lack of faith in America and in 
ourselves, could we mark down the world’s 
most dynamic economy. 

Too many of us have accepted jabber-jitter 
estimates of what is wrong with America, 
such as welfare state, or any Government- 
provided benefits for that matter, instead of 
finding out for ourselves what is right with 
America, or what are some of the good points 
about our policy of government. 

No one can deny that America faces many 
grave problems today, both at home and 
abroad. No one can deny that American 
business has an ample share of these prob- 
lems which it must solve itself, if it is to 
continue its robust tradition of individual 
competitive enterprise. But I do deny, and 
most emphatically, that these problems pre- 
sent any logical reason for doubt. I deny 
that challenge is a cause for fear. 

There is all the difference in the world be- 
tween being aware of complex problems and 
being afraid of them. This moment demands 
a@ clear-eyed appraisal of the facts—not an 
emotional concern with shadows. 

The history of America is an inspiring saga 
of great problems superbly overcome; of seri- 
ous setbacks serving only as new beginnings 


shadows with 
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for even greater achievements. I reject the 
thought that at the midpoint in this tyep. 
tieth century, we will reverse the course ot 
that history. 

Not as a politician, not as a historian, po 
as an economist, but as a citizen, I call fo 
a renewal of faith in the vitality of our Amor. 
ican way of life. 7 

By faith in America, I do not mean a jist. 
less reverence for the past or a mere submis. 
sion to the present. By faith, I mean a cer. 
tainty based on the principles for whicy 
America stands, by which it has progresseq 
and through which it will realize its full po. 
tential of greatness in the future. Faith jp 
America is not blind acceptance of things as 
they are—it is the belief that we, in America 
can make them better. 

In declaring that today’s opportunities can 
be made the basis for magnificent progress 
and achievement, I am simply expressing a 
citizen’s estimate of what he sees through 
his own eyes. And what I see today, gives 
me unlimited confidence in tomorrow, Be. 
cause for every minor symptom of decline, 
there are a hundred major elements of eco- 
nomic stability. 

Now, of course, nothing in this world js 
perfect and the American economy is no 
exception. But, if we were perfect, there 
would be nothing left for us to do—and we 
can be well assured there is a great job to 
be done. 

This may surprise those of us who believe 
that simply because we have the highest liy- 
ing standard in the world, we have every- 
thing we need. Some of us have become 
complacent through reading statistics about 
the number of bathtubs and telephones, mo- 
tor cars, and radios, owned by Americans as 
compared with Russians, 

Such comparisons are significant—yes. 
But they are phenomenal only by the Com- 
munist standard. By American standards 
they are not nearly good enough. Let's face 
the cold facts. 

Twenty-seven million Americans have no 
kitchen sinks. 

Eighteen million Americans lack vacuum 
cleaners. 

One million American families need new 
homes this year. 

Forty million Americans have neither 
bathtub nor shower. 

So, let’s not talk about what we've got. 
Let’s be more concerned with what we 
haven't got. We must be concerned for two 
reasons: First, because these are human 
needs that should be met; and, second, be- 
cause these needs provide dramatic illus- 
tration of the fact that we haven't finished 
anything—we're only beginning. 

As Woodrow Wilson once said, “America 
is not anything, if it consists of each of us 
It is something only if it consists of all of 
us; and it can consist of all of us only when 
our spirits are banded together in a common 
enterprise.” 

Today, our common enterprise is clear— let 
us go forward together, and, by bold action, 
reaffirm our faith in America and in oUur- 
selves—we, the people, who are America. 





Inside Your Congress—True Liberalism 
and Human Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, at every 
whistle stop on his way to the West, Mr. 
Truman is asking the people to put their 











sith not in themselves but in a little 
op of governing men. They are 
“ino promised that if they will submit 
at group’s management, control, 
snd taxation they will double their in- 
me and have more houses and food, a 
richer culture, and better health. For 
‘rly 160 years prior to this trip the 
edom of the individual from such gov- 
erning men had been a fighting matter. 
ryery individual's liberty to be responsi- 
ble for himself was thought to be abso- 
‘ely essential to every American. He 

.d no faith in anybody, even a Presi- 
dent, to do better for him than he could 
for himself. 

We have been taught up to now that 
the progress of people has been in direct 
ratio to the freedom enjoyed by them. 
Freedom was thought to be a precious 
substance like the precious elements in 
sunlight and air, in rain, in soil. When 
its elements were released and free, it 
was explosive like atomic energy itself, 
mysterious and capable of the most 
amazing results. Prior to the American 
discovery of liberty, for a thousand years, 
here had been no appreciable change in 
1e condition of men. There had been 
amines about every 10 years. There 
ere aS Many or more babies born as 
here are today but they died of hunger 
and cold. Life was the lifelong drab ex- 
istence of grubbing in the earth for a 
bare subsistence. There was no surplus 
as it is known today. That experience 
of surplus is strictly associated with the 
American era of freedom. From the be- 
ginning of time down to the era of lib- 
erty not more than a billion people ever 
subsisted on the earth. There was no 
improvement in the cradle and the flail 
for a thousand years. In a little more 
than a century of liberty the population 
has doubled because of invention and 
science and an era of comparative peace 
under free enterprise. 

What about the choice he must make 
now? Are the ideas, and inventions, the 
production and the surplus of the free 
to be slowed up and reduced by our gov- 
erning men? Is it sensible for us to put 
our faith in our governing men who have 
no inventive, creative or productive ca- 
pacity? Have they made any contribu- 
lions to science? Can they add to the 
humber and quality of houses and our 
i ? Can they extend our life and add 
to the health we enjoy? How about tele- 
vision and penicillin and poetry? None 
of these have come from our governing 


ot st eh 


if the free mind and spirit is the only 
uostance from which they came, then 
every ne of us is concerned to protect 


© Hberties of inventive and creative 
“en. We all depend on them. Must we 


n fore protect them against gov- 
erning men who want to supervise, con- 
tr ‘; Inspect, compel, and tax them? 
Th verning men always work and 
fic ‘ lo expand the power of their Gov- 
ernmi nt and to expand their business of 
€overning. By so doing they always re- 
Cuce the individual’s freedom, his capac- 
rd his productivity, his means of serv- 


Fre lom is a word all too casually used. 
ining was clear in 1776. In 1950 
y and needs rethinking. Free- 
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dom is no musty sentimentality to sing 
hymns or write poetry about. Nor is ita 
constitutional game to be played by the 
powerful against the weak. Freedom is a 
most practical utility, precious to all con- 
ditions of humans. It isin truth thevery 
practical source of food and houses and 
health and the good life, especially for 
the needy. Unless the imaginative, pro- 
ductive, inventive free individual pro- 
duces a surplus over and above his own 
needs, there can be nothing for the needy. 

Our governing men by the record of 
the Patent Office do not discover, invent 
or produce. In fact they are always de- 
structive forces, unless they are confined 
to the maintenance, protection, and glo- 
rification of individual liberty. On the 
liberty of our individual free citizens de- 
pends even our safety from foreign ene- 
mies. The Patent Office again shows that 
our governing men have produced no in- 
strument vital in the winning of a single 
war from the beginning of our history. 
We won because a farmer in Virginia 
dropped his old cradle and gave us the 
reaper, two bicycle makers from Ohio 
flew. A poor tinkerer from his mother’s 
kitchen put a whole world on wheels. 

Shall we keep our faith in ourselves 
under God and reject the false promises 
in exchange for our liberties? 





Laurens, S. C., Wins Safety Award for 


Pedestrians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Laurens, county seat of Laurens Coun- 
ty, S. C., one of the smaller but more 
progressive counties in my district, has 
again won an outstanding national hon- 
or. Surely, other cities, both large and 
small, would do well to follow the exam- 
ple of Laurens. Asa part of my remarks, 
I attach hereto an editorial and other 
newspaper clippings: 


LAURENS WINS SAFETY AWARD FOR PEDESTRIANS 


Laurens has been named a grand award 
winner in the eleventh annual national 
pedestrian protection contest. 

The selection was announced in Charlotte, 
N. C., Monday by Coleman W. Roberts, presi- 
dent of the Carolina Motor Club. The con- 
test was sponsored by the American Auto- 
mobile Association. 

Laurens, which last year won first place for 
cities under 10,000 population, took top hon- 
ors this year with the grand award for all 
cities under 100,000. San Francisco won the 
grand award for cities over 100,000 and Con- 
necticut won the grand award for States. 

Other Carolina cities placed in the contest, 
the Associated Press reported. Special cita- 
tions for pedestrian programs went to both 
States and to the cities of Greenville, S. C., 
and Asheville, N. C., Easley, Marion, Union 
and Newberry, S. C., and Hamiet and Canton, 
N. C., received special citations for their ac- 
cident records. 

Entries in the contest were received from 
1,627 cities throughout the Nation. There 
were 882 cities under 100,900 which entered 
the contest. 
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The 10-man committee of Judges pointed 
to Laurens’ record of no pedestrian deaths 
and noted the town’s well-balanced pedes- 
trian protection program. 

The board of judges recognized the work 
of Chief W. R. Ivey of the Laurens Police 
Department, one of the key figures in the 
city’s pedestrian safety record. Lt. George 
E. Hurteau, Jr., of the safety section of the 
South Carolina State Highway Patrol, was 
recognized for outstanding leadership in 
pedestrian protection. 


; LAURENS’ FINE REcORD 


Last year Laurens won top honors for 
cities under 10,000 population in the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association’s national pe- 
destrian-protection contest. That was a 
splendid showing, for quite a few smali cities 
and towns are in that category. 

But Laurens wasn’t content to take honors 
among the small-fry communities of the 
Nation and this year that safety-conscious 
and enterprising city of less than 7,000 in 
the census count of 10 years ago stepped out 
and won the grand award for all cities under 
100,000. 

South Carolina cities made a good show- 
ing in the contest with Greenville, Easley, 
Marion, Union, and Newberry receiving spe- 
cial citations for pedestrian-protection pro- 
grams. But these and other municipalities 
of the State bow to Laurens for showing 
the way for the 882 cities under 100,000 over 
which Greenville’s esteemed neighbor scored 
its impressive victory. 

Laurens, it is recalled, made an impres- 
sive record with respect to traffic fatalities 
until a recent automobile-train collision 
marred a perfect score of several years’ 
duration. 

The award which Laurens received a few 
days ago was for the city’s effective pedes- 
trian-protection program. The board of 
judges specifically recognized the work of 
Chief W. R. Ivey, of the Laurens police de- 
partment. 

Other communities which are interested 
in improving their safety programs ought 
to be able to get some pointers from him 
and his associates at Laurens. Hats off to 
all the folks aown there who have a part 
in the city’s safety record. 


LAURENS SMALLEST TOWN IN UNITED STATES TO 
Win Granp AWarRD—OFFICIALS NOTIFIED OF 
NATIONAL PEDESTRIAN SAFETY AWARD RECORD 


(By Manuel J. Rogers) 


LAURENS, May 9.—The city of Laurens is 
the first city in the South to win the na- 
tional grand award for pedestrian safety. 

Laurens also is the smallest municipal- 
ity in the United States ever to win the 
grand award and is the first town in the 
United States to win two consecutive awards. 

Laurens won first place last year for towns 
under 10,000, but this year won the grand 
award for towns under 100,000 population. 

OFFICIALS NOTIFIED 

Chief of Police W. R. Ivey and Mayor W. T. 
Bolt have been notified of the high honor 
won as the result of efforts of the police 
department and will be notified soon of the 
date on which the official plaque will be 
presented. 

To win the grand award Laurens had to 
take first ploce in all eight categories under 
which judging was carried on. These in- 
clude death and injury records (no deaths, 
only four pedestrians injured), accident rec- 
ords, legislation and enforcement, engineer- 
ing, organization of police department, 
school safety program, public information, 
and exhibits. 

Under the school safety program signs 
have been placed in streets at school cross- 
ings, schoolboy patrols have been organized 
with the aid of Capt. L. R. Keeble of the 
Laurens Police Department and Corp. E. E 
Bedenbaugh, State highway patrol, movies 
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on safety have been shown, bicycle safety 
clubs have been sponsored and other means 
have been employed for impressing the im- 
portance of safety on the children. The 
midget football team at the school has been 
coached by a policeman, Eimore Roberts. 

Merchants cooperated by distribution of 
pamphlets and otherwise, 

Pamphlets on safety have been distributed 
through all available means with the result 
that about 700,000 pamphlets and slogans 
have been placed in the hands of the public 
during the year. City water bills and electric 
bills of the Laurens Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., have been stamped with safety slogans. 
Chief Ivey drew special praise from the board 
of judges for his work in organizing the 
police department and carrying on the safety 
program. Today Chief Ivey praised the co- 
operation of merchants and citizens gener- 
ally for the unusual record that has been 
established. 

Mayor Bolt was elated over news that 
Laurens had won the honor. 


PROUD OF CITY 


“T am immeasurably proud of our city,” he 
said. “I am proud of its police department 
and of its citizens for having won this Na- 
tion-wide recognition for the second succes- 
sive year for its safety record. We even did 
better than our 1948 record, for in 1949 we 
also won the grand award in which the 
competition was among all cities under 
100,009 population. 

“The record of Chief Ivey during all of his 
years’ service in the city of Laurens is cli- 
maxed by this signal recognition. He has 
shown himself well qualified in organizing 
and administering the complex affairs of the 
police department, and in gaining the coop- 
eration of the entire citizenship in this 
safety campaign. 

“Captain Keeble of the Laurens Police De- 
partment also deserves commendation for his 
having organized the material, photographs, 
and exhibits in making the most attractive 
presentation of our accomplishments. I also 
want to publicly thank every member of our 
police department and each of our Laurens 
residents and the visitors to our city who 
cooperated in helping us win this award.” 

George Attix, secretary of the Laurens 
Chamber of Commerce, commended the work 
of the police and citizens. 

“As a safety engineer for 5 years,” he said, 


“TI can say that such a record as Laurens has 
made did not ‘just happen.’ It is the result 
of a lot of hard and consistent work. 

“Our police department took the lead in 
this safety drive but our citizens and the 
people of our community also played an im- 


portant part by responding to this leadership 
in that they cooperated and became safety 
conscious,” 





LAURENS WINS SAFrETy AWARD 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 8.—Laurens, S. C., 
has been named a grand award winner in the 
eleventh annual national pedestrian protec- 
tion contest. 

The selection was announced here today by 
Coleman W. Roberts, president of the Caro- 
lina Motor Club. The contest was sponsored 
by the American Automobile Association. 
Laurens, which last year won first place 
for cities under 10,000 population, took top 
honors this year with the grand award for all 
cities under 100,000. San Francisco won the 
grand award for cities over 100,000 and Con- 
necticut won the grand award for States. 

Other Carolina cities placed in the contest. 
Special citations for pedestrian programs 
went to both States and to the cities of 
Greenville, S. C., and Asheville, N.C. Easley, 
Marion, Union, and Newberry, S. C., and 
Hamlet and Canton, N. C., received special 
citations for their accident records. 

Entries in the contest were received from 
1,627 cities throughout the Nation. There 


were 882 cities under 100,000 which entered 
the contest. 

The 10-man committee of judges pointed 
to Laurens’ record of no pedestrian deaths 
and noted the town’s well-balanced pedes- 
trian protection program. 

The board of judges recognized the work 
of Chief W. R. Ivey, of the Laurens Police 
Department, one of the key figures in the 
city’s pedestrian safety record. Lt. George 
E. Hurteau, Jr., of the safety section of the 
South Carolina State Highway Patrol, was 
recognized for outstanding leadership in 
pedestrian protection. 





President Truman’s Speech at Broken 
Bow, Nebr., on May 8, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May the 8th, while making his western 
tour, our great President, Harry S. Tru- 
man, had occasion to be welcomed by the 
mayor of Broken Bow, Nebr., and in an- 
swer to the welcome of the mayor, had 
occasion to make the following remarks: 


Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. I have 
been traveling all day through Illinois, Iowa, 
and Nebraska, talking to people on the prob- 
lems which this country faces. Somebody 
told me that this great city of Broken Bow 
had twenty-eight hundred people in it. It 
looks to me as if there are twenty-eight 
thousand here tonight. It has been a won- 
deriul day for me to see all of you get out in 
this great agricultural area through which I 
have traveled. 

I grew up on a farm in Missouri, and know 
first-hand what it is like. Of course, I am 
not up to date on the subject. You see, I 
lived on the farm from 1905 until 1917 when 
the First World War broke out, so I guess I 
would be a little out of date now. 

I used to milk cows by hand. I used to 
plow with a four-horse team instead of a 
tractor. I used to sow wheat with a drill 
that had only 12 hoes on it, and I used to 


cut wheat on a binder that cut 8 feet wide,’ 


I would be completely out of date now, 
and I understand that because I have two 
nephews on the same farm that get much 
more out of that farm than I ever did. 
But they do it with machinery. They 
milk cows by machine, and they plow with 
a tractor and they plant with a tractor, and 
they vale hay with a tractor. I don’t think 
that those boys could follow me up a corn 
row to save their lives, because they ride and 
I walked. 

We have been doing a lot in recent years 
to make country life easier and happier— 
just like I have been telling you. One of 
the most important things has been to bring 
electricity to the farms. Electricity is a 
great liberator. On thousands of farms all 
over the country, electricity provides light, 
it pumps water, grinds feed, and milks 
cows—I used to milk them by hand—it 
provides power for your farm implement 
repair shops. 

Your REA-financed cooperatives in this 
area are helping to bring more cheap elec- 
tricity which will make life on the farm 
much easier. 

Fifteen years ago, before we started the 
rural electrification program, only 1 out of 
every 10 farm families had electricity. Now 
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8 out of every 10 of the Nation's farms are 
electrified. That is real progress, ] ,. 
in the Senate when the REA thing came = 
and you should have heard the roar on 
should have heard the quarrels that were 
carried on by people who said it Was ren 
mentation, that it shouldn't happen, tha: 
there was something wrong, that farmer, 
shouldn’t have cheap electricity. But “ 
are getting it, and I am mighty happy that 
you did. 1 was on the investigating com, 
mittee that looked after the holding com, 
panies who controlled nearly all of the ele:, 
trical organizations in the country, People 
were not interested in giving the farmer; 
electricity, so we started the REA, and no» 
you have it. 

I am glad to see that Congress has now 
authorized loans to expand rural telephone 
facilities. That is another step forward, 
This is meeting the same kind of opposition, 

There are many other ways in which the 
Government is working with you to improve 
country life in the United States. We want 
to see that children have decent educationa| 
opportunities in rural areas, especially where 
they have long distances to go to school. 

I am very much interested in the improve. 
ment of farm housing. The Housing Act 
that was finally passed last year—after the 
people replaced the Eightieth Congress wit) 
the Eighty-first—is helping to build better 
farm homes right now. 

I regard Government expenditures for the 
improvement of rural life as an investment 
in the future of this great country. The 
next time you hear somebody talk about 
high Government expenditures remind him 
that when we spend money for raising the 
standard of living on the farm we are con- 
tributing to a greater nation, and that is 
the best way to preserve world peace. 

Today is my birthday, and you people in 
Broken Bow have helped make my birthday 
a happy one by this fine reception—a re- 
markable one at this time of night—and I 
can’t tell you how much I appreciate it, 

I came out here to report to you. Two 
years ago I was riding around all over the 
country—in fact, I went 31,700 miles—and 
I spoke to about 7,000,000 people and I spoke 
to about 15,000,000 more over the radio, and 
they believed me. They elected me President 
of the United States in 1948. 

And I am coming back now to talk to you 
and let you look at me and see if you think 
I have gone “high hat” on you. I am still 
working for your welfare and benefit, I am 
your servant. That is the reason I am tak- 
ing this trip across the country. I want you 
to know what I think; what I am trying t 
do; that I am trying to carry out those 
things that are for the best interests of all 
the people; that will contribute to getting 
peace in the world that will be permanent, 
that is the thing I am interested in. 

I fought in the First World War and 1! 
tried to fight in this one. You know, I went 
down to see General Marshall, when I Ww: 
a United States Senator, and I was a field 
artillery captain in the First World War and 
had been studying field artillery and the 
had made me a colonel in the Reserve Corp 
up to then, and I said, “General, I woud 
like very much to have a chance to work !8 
this war eas a field artillery colonel.” T's 
was just after we had passed the first Dratt 
Act in 1940, and the general pulled his specs 
down on his nose like this and he looked 
at me over them and said, “Senator, how 0.< 
are you?” And I said, “Well, I’m 56 yea’s 
old.” And he said, “You're too damned 0:4. 
You'd better stay home and work in the Sen- 
ate.” Well, I did. 

After events moved around, 
arrangement on my part, I became President 
of the United States and General Marshal 
was Chief of Staff. He was out in my office 
one day and my secretary, Mr. Connelly, sald, 
“General, if the man in the other room 


through no 











+h happened to be me—were to ask the 
ue now that he did in 1940, what 
would you say?” And the general said, 
“Well, I would tell him the same thing, only 
I would be a little more diplomatic about it. 
I appreciate the cordial welcome which I 
have received in Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska 
today. I think it shows that people under- 
stand what goes on in their Government, 
and I think the best way for you to under- 
stand that is for me to come out and report 
to you. That is whatIam doing. Iam here 
to find out how you feel about things. I 
am here to find out what ought to be done 
for the welfare of the country, and that is 
what I am trying to do. I am your public 
servant, hired by you in the election of 1948, 
and I hope that when we get through with 
this trip most of the people in the United 
States will understand that I am only work- 
ing in the public interest and for your bene- 
fit and for the peace of the world. I can’t 
tell you how much I appreciate this wonder- 
ful welcome here in Broken Bow, Nebr, 
Thank you very much, 





Petroleum Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, "fay 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement 
on petroleum imports presented at the 
midyear meeting of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America, held 
at Los Angeles, Calif.,on May 7 to 9, 1950, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON PETROLEUM IMPORTS BY THE 
RS OF THE INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA AT MIDYEAR MEET- 


ING IN Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 7, 8, 9, 
1950 





the continued and increasing high rate of 
imports of foreign petroleum and its prod- 
into the United States presents a prob- 
wing seriousness to the domestic 
‘s and to our Nation. The direc- 
of the Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America are gravely concerned. This 
concern is based upon the serious injury, 
ng far beyond the oil industry itself, 
inflicted upon the domestic econ- 
of even greater importance, the 
g of the national security on which 
American people rely. 
an element of the industry directly 
d with this problem, the independ- 
ducers recognize their responsi- 
to fully, fairly, and fearlessly make 
to the American people and their 
itives in Government the disastrous 
juences of the continuation of the 
excessive rate of imports. 
of oil currently are averaging in 
of 800,000 barrels daily. This refiects 
ease of about 30 percent over 1949 
) percent over 1948, This rate of in- 
is alarming. It becomes of even 
r importance when coupled with the 
( decline in exports of oil. As is shown 
€ attached sheet, containing the latest 
ation on imports, foreign oil not only 
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> Gisplaced domestic oil from the foreign 
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markets of the world but, in addition, has 
invaded the home market. 

The resulting loss in income and purchas- 
ing power suffered by the domestic oil-pro- 
ducing industry is multiplied into a loss of 
billions of dollars that would otherwise be 
available for taxes, payrolls, and the goods 
and services of other industries throughout 
the Nation. This means a lower national 
income with additional and increasing un- 
employment, not only for the oil industry 
but for every industry and millions of citizens 
in every State. 

The rapid trend in the displacement of 
the domestic oil industry must be corrected 
if the welfare of the American people in their 
peacetime pursuits and in their preparation 
against military conflict is to be best served. 

Since World War II the domestic oil in- 
dustry has demonstrated its ability to fully 
meet the requirements of our economy and 
to provide beyond such needs a reserve pro- 
ducing capacity to be readily available to 
our military in event of emergency. Today 
known reserves of oil are at an all-time high 
in the United States. Results attained dur- 
ing recent years show that there is no decline 
in the domestic industry’s ability to find 
and develop new reserves of oil. In addition 
to being able to meet our daily peacetime 
needs, the domestic industry today has a 
reserve producing capacity of about 1,000,000 
barrels daily. This reserve capacity can and 
will be increased if the domestic industry 
is not hampered by unsound policies such 
as excessive imports. 

The facts concerning the import problem 
have been fully presented to all concerned 
including officials and agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

The solution to the problem first is the 
responsibility of the few importing com- 
panies which enjoy the protection and bene- 
fits of the American way of life. The import- 
ing companies dominating the world oil in- 
dustry outside the United States are the 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Standard Oil Co. of California, Gulf Oil 
Corp., the Texas Co., and the Dutch-Shell 
group. Although promises by these com- 
panies that imports would not be permitted 
to injure the domestic industry and en- 
danger the national security have been forth- 
coming now for many months, voluntary 
corrective action has not been forthcoming. 
Continued increases in imports to the cur- 
rent all-time high levels demonstrates that 
the importing companies cannot be relied 
upon in effectuating a solution of the 
problem. 

During this meeting of the directors of 
this association, officials of most of the 
large importing companies have, at our re- 
quest, advised us as to their present views 
on oil imports. The consensus of these 
views is that imports have not injured the 
national welfare and sectrity. We disagrce 
most strong)y with that conclusion. We 
consider it further evidence of the futility of 
relying upon the importing companies for 
a solution of the import problem. 

Since the importing companies have 
claimed their actions as having been par- 
tially inspired by the attitude and encour- 
agement of certain officials and administra- 
tive agencies of the Federal Government, 
such Officials and agencies must assume re- 
sponsibility for action that will lead to early 
correction of the problem. The State De- 
partment and Tariff Commission have been 
urged repeatedly to recognize and take cor- 
rective action but they have adamantly re- 
fused to even recognize that a problem 
exists. On the contrary representatives of 
the State Department recently have demon- 
strated a subservient fidelity to the cause 
of the importing companies. Their posi- 
tion in defense of the current rate of im- 
ports has been an echo of that of the im- 
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porting companies. This demonstrates the 
futility of longer hoping for, or depending 
upon, either the importing companies or 
the State Department for any relief. 

Not only has the State Department failed 
to recognize the critical oil-import prob- 
lem—it has actively pursued a program that 
means the certain destruction of American 
wage levels and American industrial activ- 
ity throughout our entire economy. The 
Department has continued to promote a 
vast expansion in foreign oil producing and 
refining facilities, financed by American 
taxpayers’ dollars, which if unrestrained will 
return home to invade and destroy the 
United States economy. In its blind efforts 
to close the dollar gap in world trade, the 
State Department has been indifferent to- 
ward the well-being of American labor and 
basic domestic industries, particularly oil. 
If all other industries had suffered injury 
comparable to that already inflicted upon 
the domestic oil producers, there would be 
no dollar gap as oil imports now far exceed 
oil exports. This inequitable burden being 
carried by the oil-producing industry in this 
country continues in disregard of its harm- 
ful effects upon our self-sufficiency as to 
oil. 

In view of the failure to find the solution 
to the import problem through industry 
discipline or administrative action, the 
American people and the elements of our 
economy directly and indirectiy affected 
must turn to the legislative branch of our 
Government for relief. The Congress has a 
consistent and continuous record of provid- 
ing corrective measures needed in preventing 
undue industry aggressiveness and admin- 
istrative indifference from endangering our 
economic welfare and national security. It 
again is now our only source for relief from 
the import problem. 

There are now pending before the Con- 
gress several specific proposals for seeking 
relief from excessive imports. These pro- 
posals present three methods of solution: 
(1) establishment of a quota on imports of 
oil, (2) increasing the excise duty on im- 
ports of oil, and (3) providing a quantity 
balance between exports and imports of oil, 

It is believed that any one of these three 
methods would provide relief from the pres- 
ent destructive situation. The Congress is 
urged to immediately give consideration to 
the proposals now before it and, in its wis- 
dom, to enact into law the corrective meth- 
od deemed most appropriate and effective. 

UNITED STATES OIL IMPORTS IN 1950 

Increasing imports of foreign crude pe- 
troleum and refined products are taking over 
the oil markets of this country, displacing 
and weakening the domestic oil industry 
and thereby jeopardizing the Nation's safety 
and economic welfare. The following facts 
based on Government statistics, support this 
conclusion. They show the problem is 
more serious today than at any time in the 


past. 
1. Because of a world surplus of oil, im- 
ports into the United States have more than 


doubled since 1946, while exports have de- 
clined by about 35 percent. During the first 
quarter of 1950, the Nation was a net impor- 
ter of oil to the extent of 555,000 barrels 
daily in contrast to net exports of 42,000 bar- 
rels per day in 1946. This is a trend toward 
greater and greater dependency on foreign 
sources of oil. 

2. Increased imports are taking a larger 
and larger share of the United States oil 
market. Imports are now supplying 13.1 
percent as compared with 6.9 percent in 1946. 

3. In the face of increased imports, domes- 
tic production has been displaced and cur- 
tailed. United States preduction is 8 per- 
cent below the 1948 average and more than 
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1,000,000 barrels daily below efficient capac- 
ity. The loss in income to the United States 
oil producers as compared with 1948 amounts 
to approximately $1,400,000 per day, or more 
than $500,000,000 per year. The experience 
of the industry proves conclusively that loss 
in income means less exploration and de- 
velopment activity, less new oil discovered, 
and less productive capacity to meet the 
Nation’s future oil needs. 

The strength of basic industries in the 
United States is the best assurance of na- 
tional security and world peace. Imports 
are seriously injuring the domestic oil indus- 
try, one of the most essential of our basic 
industries. The public interest demands a 
sound national policy as to petroleum im- 
ports. 


United States petroleum imports versus 





ezports 

[Barrels daily} 

Imports of | Exports of Net oe 

7 ports or 

crude and | crude and inet im 

products | products ports) 
Reet WB Kocccccens 377, 000 419, 000 42, 000 
VO WG cciconenad 436, 000 450, 000 14, 000 
Year 1048.......... 514, 000 368,000 | (146, 000) 
Year 1949_.....-__- 641, 000 327, 000 (314, 000) 
First quarter, 1950. 820, 000 265,000 | (555, 000) 








Total United States petroleum supply 


———s ?! 


Domestie produc- 
tion of crude and 
natura] gasoline 


Imports of crude 
and products 





Percent Percent 

roy of total — of total 

supply y supply 
Year 1946.....} 5, 073, 000 93.1} 377, 000 6.9 
Year 1947.....] 5, 452, 000 92.6 | 436, 000 7.4 
Year 1948__...]| 5, 922, 000 92.0 | 514, 000 8.0 
Year 1949__... 5, 470, 000 89. 5 641, 000 10.5 

lst quarter, 

1950.........] 5, 450, 000 86.9 | 820, 000 13.1 


Speeches by the President at Wendover 
and Rawlings, Wyo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the speech delivered by 
the President of the United States at 
Wendover, Wyo., on May 9, 1950, and 
the speech delivered by him at Rawlings, 
Wyo., later on the same day. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT WENDOVER, 
Wyo., May 9, 1950 


I am going to tell you a story about Wyo- 
ming. I had a most wonderful meeting in 
Casper this morning. Your Governor was 
there as host for the State of Wyoming. My 
good friend Jor O’MAHoNey introduced me. 
Jor is one of the real Senators, who knows 
what it’s all about. It was a pleasure for me 
to have him introduce me. I served in the 
Senate for a long time with Jor, and I know 
him. He's all right. 

It is always good to come back out West, 
especially at this time of year. One reason 


I like Wyoming is the fact that you have a 
long tradition of really forward-looking, pro- 
gressive legislation. Wyoming, as you cer- 
tainly know, was the first State to give 
women the right to vote. And you had a 
woman Governor, who now runs the Mint 
of the United States; and every time I see 
her—and she is on this train—I ask her if 
she brought me a bag full of money. She 
never has. 

Can you imagine what some of the stuffy 
reactionary easterners had to say about the 
fact that you had woman suffrage out here? 
Listen—listen to this—you will like this, you 
will want to remember it. The editor of a 
prominent magazine published in New York 
said about Wyoming, when you gave women 
the right to vote—now this is a quote: “This 
unblushing female socialism defies alike the 
apostles and prophets.” The editor said, 
“Nothing could be more antibiblical than 
letting women vote.” 

So you see that the cry of socialism is as 
old as the hills. They used it against woman 
suffrage, against the Federal Reserve Act, 
against social security, and they are trying 
to use it again today, but I know you are 
not going to let them fool you any more 
than they fooled you when the State of Wyo- 
ming brought about woman suffrage as a 
pioneer in the United States, 

Now every woman in every State can vote, 
and the country is much hetter off for that 
reason. 

But the old fogies didn’t think so, and 
there are still old fogies whenever you start 
anything new, I don’t care what it is. You 
will find some people who think we had 
better stay with things as they are. 

Just a few days ago I have been having 
press conferences in my Office, and it is an 
oval room; it is kind of circular, and it is 
stuffy and you can’t hear; and when you 
get in two or three hundred men in there, 
the fellows in the back row can’t see me and 
they can’t hear what is going on. 

So I decided to set up a place to hold press 
conferences where all the boys could sit down 
and make their notes, and they could see me 
and they could hear what I had to say, and 
I could find out who was asking the question. 

And, you know, some of them were just 
exactly like the old fogies who were opposed 
to woman suffrage; they didn’t want to do 
it; they said it wasn’t any good. 

Well, we tried it twice, and I don’t think 
they will want to change back. So progress 
has to be made by people who can see for- 
ward, who can look forward and see what the 
results can be if some slight change is made 
in the status quo. That is what the people 
who are looKing forward to the welfare of 
the United States stand for. And I am out 
here, going across the United States—and I 
will go almost all the way across from Wash- 
ington to Grand Coulee Dam and back 
again—trying to tell the people that I believe 
in change when it is for the welfare of all 
the people. 

I am going to keep right on working for 
better houses, better schools, a better educa- 
tional program, a better labor and social- 
security laws, and I don’t intend to be scared 
away by anybody who calis that program 
socialism. 

I always look back and think that what 
I am trying to do is no more socialistic than 
was woman suffrage in Wyoming when you 
passed it. 

Thank you very much. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT RAWLINS, WYO., 
May 9, 1950 

Thank you very much. I have always en- 

joyed my visits to this section of the country. 

I have had a wonderful day today. I started 

in Casper, Wendover, Cheyenne, and Lara- 
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mie. The Governor of Wyoming and Senator 
O’MAHONEY met me in Casper, and 1 was 
highly pleased and gratified that those tw, 
gentlemen were there. I have had a great 
day. I like your scenery. I appreciate your 
hospitality more than I do your scenery, 1 
was in Rawlins 2 years ago, late on Sunday 
evening, and I am glad to be back again, a} 
that time I could not make you a speech 
because it was Sunday. 

I am sorry I will not be able to visit your 
great project to the northeast, the Kortes 
Dam, which we dedicated this morning in 
Casper. The people of Carbon County have 
reason to be proud of this dam. Kortes 
and Seminoe Dam will soon be furnishing 
power to this whole section, enough power 
for real industrial expansion. 

Of course, these dams won't benefit just 
industry, they will help everybody—those of 
you in cities and those of you who live on 
ranches. 

For a long time this State has been great 
livestock country. It produces an important 
part of the Nation’s supply of meat, wool, 
and leather. And I have an idea that your 
livestock industry is going to be even more 
important in the future than it has been in 
the past. We had steaks tonight for dinner, 
and the Senator assured me that they were 
Wyoming steaks. I think they came from 
Kansas City. 

Compared with the people of other coun- 
tries, we Americans have good diets. But 
there is still room for improvement. The 
main thing we need for that purpose is more 
livestock products. 

Iam confident that the farmers and ranch- 
ers of Wyoming want to produce the abun- 
dance of livestock that we need. That is evi- 
dent not only from the emphasis on sheep 
and cattle that has been traditional out here 
but also from your progress in water and 
range conservation. 

Now I started yesterday at Lincoln, Nebr, 
on what I think is an economic program for 
this section of the country, from the Appala- 
chian Mountains to the Pacific coast; and if 
you will pay close attention to the speeches 
which I delivered across the great State of 
Iowa and in Lincoln, Nebr., and this morn- 
ing in Casper and Cheyenne, and at Laramie 
tonight, you will find just exactly what I 
think is necessary to continue this country 
as the greatest republic in the history of 
the world. 

You people in this area naturally have 4 
particular interest in sheep and wool. In 
wool production, Wyoming ranks at or very 
near the top among the 48 States. I know 
that when the war came along you had 4 
terrific wool problem. ‘You were helped out 
of that situation by the Government pur- 
chase program for wool. If you will think 
back, you will remember that in those days 
wool growers had virtually nobody except tne 
Government to sell to. 

The Government-owned stocks of wool are 
now down to about 20,000,000 pounds. Tiree 
years ago they totaled more than 500,000 000 
pounds. Now I want to point out that these 
stocks were disposed of in trade channe's 
and in such a way as to protect domestic 
wool prices. 

Last year, the Congress passed new lez!s- 
lation that strengthened the wool program. 
Under this program, we have set the support 
level for wool at the maximum, 90 percent 
of parity. We are going to keep on making 
whatever efforts are necessary to give the 
wool growers of this country a really workable 
program. ol 

This is part of our objective to build 4 
strong and prosperous United States of 
America, so that we can preserve our own 
freedom and help to strengthen the cause of 
freedom all over the world. 

It has been a real pleasure to visit with 
you here in Rawlins, and I hope to come 
back before very long on a political tp. 
This is a nonpolitical trip. 


































































Hawaii’s Claim to Statehood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
y THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 


sk unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
the statement which I made before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs with reference to Hawaii's claim to 
statehood. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Committee, Hawaii's 
claim to statehood is so overwhelming that 
t cannot in justice be longer delayed. 

One hundred and two years ago the State 
I have the honor to represent came under 
the American flag. Two years later Cali- 
fornia was admitted into the Union without 
ing through the apprenticeship of Terri- 
rial government. For a century we have 
been the closest neighbor to Hawaii and have 
some claim to knowing her best. It is with 
great pleasure that I appear today to plead 
her cause without any reservation whatso- 
ever. 

Hawaii has been an organized Territory 
for a longer period than any of the organized 
Territories ultimately admitted to statehood, 
with the single exception of New Mexico. 
With the lone exception of Oklahoma, it has 
more population than any of the others had 
at the time of their admission into the Union. 
Today it has more population than six of 
ur States and is within close proximity to 
the totals residing in four more. In fiscal 
year 1947, Hawaii contributed in Federal taxes 
more than 12 of our States. 

By official vote of her people she has re- 
quested admission into the Union. Certain- 

’ no individual poll of a few hundred peo- 
ple, a part of whom remain anonymous, can 
outweigh the recorded vote of the people. 

I am firmly convinced that Communist 
activity is a no greater problem than it is in 
many other areas of our country. Because 
lawaii happens to have some of these ter- 
mites is no valid argument for delaying her 
admission as a State. To the contrary state- 
hood will better fortify her people in deal- 
ing with a preblem which is not just Nation- 
Wide but is world-wide in character. 

The record of loyalty in peace and war by 
the people of the Territory of Hawaii cannot 
be challenged. 

Both the Democratic and Republican plat- 

"ms have pledged their support to state- 
od on several occasions. 
For the reasons I have outlined and which 
Will be covered more fully by other witnesses 
I believe that Hawaii should become a State 
how, without further delay. 

However, there is another reason which 
uld not be overlooked by the Congress or 
he American people. 

_The free way of life is under pressure from 
the Elbe to the China Sea. Six hundred mil- 
‘on people are behind the Communist iron 
un as we meet here on this first day of 

1850. In the Far East several hun- 
ared million more hang in the balance. In- 
ernational communism is on the march and 
us May be the year of decision that will 

rtmine whether or not it will move on to 
wg destruction or will recede in the face 
‘ the determination to maintain their way 
of life by a free world of freemen. 
The people of Hawaii have much to offer 
“i Aciping to interpret the cgirit of Amer- 





+ 
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fica to the Far East, containing more than 
half of the world’s population. They can do 
equally as much in helping the United States 
to understand the complex problems of that 
vast area of the world. Never before was 
it more important to the peace of the world 
and the very security of this Nation that 
such mutual understanding be achieved. 

We dare not remain static while com- 
munism becomes the dynamic force in the 
world. To the contrary from the Arctic to 
the mid-Pacific we should resolutely and 
effectively proclaim to the world that these 
American citizens in our two organized 
Territories are no longer to be stateless per- 
sons. 

Now is the time for us to clearly point ou 
that the people in both these great Pacific 
territories, which are vital to the defense of 
the Pacific flank of the continental United 
States, are not just wards in a distant or- 
phanage but are integral parts of the Ameri- 
can family of States. We will no more toler- 
ate an incursion against either Hawaii or 
Alaska than we would against any part of 
our Union. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty is a year of de- 
cision for us, also let us not fiddle and faddle 
on the issue of statehood. If we fumble the 
ball now and let the play be taken away 
from us by those who detest the free way of 
life future generations may wonder what 
happened to the youth and vigor that made 
America great. 

This year may well become one of the great 
turning points of history. We must not be 
complacent and self-satisfied for therein will 
be found the seeds of decay. 

In life there is no such thing as a status 
quo. Individuals and governments either 
grow or they go into a decline and others 
rise to take their places. As a nation our 
country is still young. New horizons are 
still ahead of us. 

In your hands rests a fateful decision. You 
can do much to serve notice on the world 
that America still retains the spirit and vigor 
of the pioneer. By your action you can help 
demonstrate that we have the vision and 
the faith to know that cur new forty-ninth 
and fiftieth States are but at the threshold 
of a great development whose horizons are 
limited only by what a free and enterprising 
people can achieve when admitted to a full 
partnership under the Constitution of the 
United States. 





Second Anniversary of Establishment of 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have incorporated in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by Hon. Thomas E. Dewey, 
Governor of New York, at the mass 
demonstration and pageant sponsored 
by the Zionist Organization of America 
in celebration of the second anniversary 
of the establishment of ihe State of 
Israel, held at Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, Thursday, May 11, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows? 

I am very happy to be here tonight to ex- 
press the affectionate greetings of the peo- 
ple of the Empire State to the people of the 
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State of Israel. In the short space of 2 
years, a fledg*ing republic has grown to be 
a lusty child. As one who has spent quite 
a few years in the intricate business of mod- 
ern government, I take my hat off to the 
men and women who have built so well in 
Israel. 

We all know the difficulties and problems 
hat beset the infant nation at its birth. 
Conceived in a great moral decision of the 
United Nations, it was born in the midst of 
strife. As it opened its eyes, it was met with 
the aggressive attack of seven Arab States. 

The story of the military miracle per- 
formed by ‘his handful of valiant men and 
women of Israel is one that will long live in 
history. It represents one of those high 
points in history when naked courage and 
will to live succeeded against the most tre- 
mendous odds. The world is truly proud of 
that kind of heroic achievement. 

But the purpose of the people of Israel 
was not to gain laurels, by force of arms. 
It was rather to dedicate their future to the 
ways of peace. In the constructive achieve- 
ments of the past 2 years, its people and 
all who helped them from abroad can take 
pride in the accomplishments to date. The 
government has been organized, its civil 
functions are being magnificently performed, 
and it has taken its place in the family of 
nations. It has begun to develop infant 
industries. 

During all this period of struggle, the new 
tate opened its frontiers to migrants from 
the four corners of the globe. It has taken 
this immigration in its stride. That immi- 
gration is not all self-supporting. It must 
include the aged and the children. It must 
include the weak and the sick and the hungry 
to whom Israel was their only goal. All this 
burden would be grave enough for an estab- 
lished nation. For this young republic, it 
represents a problem of the first magnitude. 
Your help—our help—can contribute the 
means for supporting these welcome new- 
comers. This may not be the time or the 
place, but I do bespeak your urgent help to 
the great cause of the United Jewish Appeal. 

There is another matter of major impor- 
tance at this juncture of events. That is the 
problem of arms—arms to protect the people 
and the homes of Israel. I speak of this ques- 
tion from the point of view of American se- 
curity. Any trouble in any of the troubled 
spots of the world is a menace to American 
security. Any aggressive action that threat- 
ens the peace of an area threatens the peace 
of the world. 

Israel stands in the center of the Near 
East. It is on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean linking the west and the east. Any 
warlike action in that part of the world 
would only be an invitation to that kind of 
unrest and trouble that certain countries of 
the world want. 

We in America want peace and stability. 
Some of the Arab nations in the past year 
have acquired modern arms, planes, and 
tanks. They have weapons which can serve 
not only for defense but for aggressive of- 
fense as well. Arms in the hands of any 
nation should only be used for defense of 
the peace. It makes no sense to leave the 
Israelis in a position of relative weakness. 
A weak Israel, like a weak Europe, or a weak 
America, is only an invitation to aggression, 
It is perfectly clear that Israel must be 
armed so that it can defend its frontiers 
against aggression. It is clear that making 
Israel strong is the surest guaranty to peace 
in the Near East. 

With adequate defense, with the security 
of its frontiers protected, the people of 
Israel will move forward to a new and better 
day. They will stand with the free nations 
of the world, eager to resist the onslaught 
of totsiitarianism. In their striving for bet- 
ter things and for a better life, we in Amer- 
ica can render great and sympathetic aid. 
We can give them encouragement as friends 
and neighbors in the world community. 
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We can give them skills. 
with capital. 

In joining this great celebration, all of 
us here tonight are doing more than extend- 
ing our good wishes to the people of Israel. 
We are telling them we believe in what they 
are doing. We are telling them we will help 
them and stick with them in our mutual 
struggle for a free and peaceful world. 


We can help them 





Unreasonable Restraints by Labor 
Monopolies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the edi- 
torial from this week’s issue of Collier’s 
endorsing my bill, S. 2912, to prevent un- 
reasonable restraint of production or 
control of prices by labor monopolies. 
This bill was introduced on January 23, 
1950. If the Senate, the House, and the 
White House had acted promptly on it, 
I believe it is safe to assume that the 
present crippling railroad strike would 
not have occurred. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


Wat's To Keep JoHN L. From Dornec It 
AGAIN? 


According to journalistic tradition, this is 
not the time for an editorial on John L. 
Lewis. Such editorials are customarily writ- 
ten when Mr. Lewis has ordered his United 
Mine Workers to stay home, when hundreds 
of thousands on nonminers are thrown out 
of work by his decision, when the public and 
the Government are in a lather of indigna- 
tion at Mr. Lewis’ defiance of law, order, 
courts, Congress, and all rules of social re- 
sponsibility. 

It is also customary to forget Mr. Lewis 
between crises, like the one from which the 
country recently emerged. In that one Mr. 
Lewis indulged in almost a full year of un- 
certainty, contention, and confusion. Now 
the miners are again at work. But the 
problem remains. 

The problem is well illustrated by an in- 
cident of last November. Mr. Lewis had just 
begun some fruitless talks with the head 
Government conciliator, Cyrus Ching. Re- 
porters were pressing for a statement from 
the mine leader, who was playing hide-and- 
seek with them in taxicabs, elevators, and 
hotel lobbies. When he finally was cornered 
he told the press that they were “making 
a hippodrome of my private business.” Thus 
Mr. Lewis disclosed his own estimate of his 
power and position. To him, the Govern- 
ment’s effort to restore stability to a vital 
basic industry was a strictly personal matter 
in which the public had no right to intrude. 

Perhaps it is impossible to bring normal 
vision to a man so blinded by egoism. But 
at least something must and can be done to 
curb his power before another crisis develops. 

Mr. Lewis has not only denied miners and 
others the right to work. He has not only 
forced the country periodically to dance to 
his tune. He has seriously compounded the 
coal industry's trouble in adjusting itself to 
current realities. Coal no longer monopolizes 
the fnel market. The competition of oil and 
gas niay have been inevitable, But the un- 


certainty of supply and price that Mr. Lewis 
has created gives coal’s competitors an added 
advantage, and endangers the livelihood of 
thousands of his own union members. 

Two things are needed to correct this situ- 
ation. The first is legislation—legislation 
which will make John L. Lewis’ actions sub- 
ject to law without penalizing the miners. 

We do not think that fair-minded Amer- 
icans begrudge coal miners the substantial 
pay that they have gained under Mr. Lewis’ 
leadership, for a dirty, dangerous job. We 
think that they can understand the miners’ 
loyalty to him, even though they may feel, as 
we do, that the union paid a heavy price for 
its rewards when it surrendered its rights of 
self-regulation to a dictatorship over its 
members’ economic life. 

But we also think that the miners need 
protection no less than the mine operators 
and the public. Their right to work must be 
safeguarded when they choose to obey their 
country’s courts rather than the orders of 
their economic lord and master. Such pro- 
tection demands the immediate concern of 
the Government. 

President Truman made a gesture of Gov- 
ernment concern when, at the end of the 
latest coal strike, he asked Congress to set 
up a commission to study the basic problems 
of coal. We think the country needs another 
coal study about as much as it needs an- 
other coal strike 

An exhaustive survey of the industry’s 
problems was made nearly 30 years ago. 
During the 3 years that the coal industry was 
administered under the Guffey Act, the In- 
terior Department collected thousands of 
pages of statistics. Last summer a con- 
gressional committee devoted 6 weeks of 
study to coal and coal strikes. What is 
needed now is action, not study. And action 
has been proposed in a bill introduced by 
Senator RoBERTSON of Virginia. 

The Senator would simply make the 
United Mine Workers and all unions subject 
to the Sherman and Clayton Antitrust Acts. 
His bill would, in effect, reverse a Supreme 
Court decision of 1941 which freed labor 
unions from virtually all legal penalties 
s0 long as the unions acted in their own 
interests and not in conjunction with non- 
labor groups. 

Senator ROBERTSON’s bill is fair and rea- 
sonable. It does not consider human labor 
“an article or commodity of commerce.” It 
does not restrain other union activities, It 
does not ban industry-wide bargaining. It 
does not permit employers to seek injunc- 
tions, but reserves that right to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Collier’s thinks that the Robertson bill 
should be enacted. But even if that is done, 
there must be a will to enforce it. That will 
was notably absent in the recent coal strike. 

Mr. Truman’s repugnance to the Taft- 
Hartley law is well known. His late and 
reluctant use of it did nothing to ease the 
crisis or speed its solution. He delayed of- 
fending the Taft-Hartley opponents by in- 
voking the law when it should have been 
invoked. He gambled that he could con- 
tinue his political opposition to it without 
bringing on total economic paralysis. He 
gambled that the public would forget, before 
the November elections, the kicking around 
that it took. He knows that a powerful 
union official nurses hurt feelings longer 
than the average voter does. 

But we don’t think it will be easy for any 
politician to gamble with the Robertson bill 
without risking the embarrassing accusa- 
tion that he is encouraging labor dictator- 
ship for the sake of winning votes. Mr, 
Lewis and his peers in labor may dislike 
this bill, too. But at least they cannot 
shout “slavery” and “fascism” at a law which 
prohibits both business and labor from com- 
mitting the same sin. And the common 
penalty for offenders—treble damages to the 
injured party—might make Mr. Lewis think 
twice before applying his thumb to his nose, 
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The Railroad Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, 1 as; 
unanimous consent that two articles 
published in the New York Times of to. 
day, one beginning on page 1 and extend. 
ing to page 21 entitled “Rail Strike Job. 
less Increase—Two Trains Shot At, Fire. 
man Hit,” and the other article appear. 
ing on page 20, and being entitled “Many 
Cities Feel First Effects of Railroad Tic. 
Up,” in which article is set forth a series 
of telegraphic messages from various 
cities in the United States, may be in- 
corporated in the Appendix of the Rec. 
orD of today. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 


Ratt STRIKE JOBLESS INCREASE—Two Trans 
SHor AT, FIREMAN HitT—KNOXvILLE PIckets 
Report THEY WERE STONED—No Procress 
REPORTED IN RESOLVING DISPUTES WITH Four 
Roaps 


Curcaco, May 11.—The second day of the 
railroad strike brought gradually increasing 
unemployment, two instances of shooting at 
trains operated in defiance of the strike, and 
no progress in resolving the strike deadlock 

In the shooting, an employee of the strik- 
bound Southern Railway receiv-d a fiesh 
wound in the arm while acting as a fireman 
on a freight train approaching Knoxville, 
Tenn. Also, picketing firemen reported they 
were stoned near Knoxville. 

A large increase in unenrployment loomed 
over the week end, as the four struck rail- 
roads notified between 150,000 and 200,000 of 
their nonstriking employees of impending 
furloughs. 

In Chicago, Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., chair- 
man of the National Railway Mediation 
Board, denied reports that the dispute would 
be taken to Washington. He said no con- 
ferences were scheduled, however, with either 
the railroads or the striking Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

In Washington, John R. Steelman, assist- 
ant to President Truman, denied reports that 
any White House meetings were scheduled 
with either party. 

The deadlocked issue is the demand of the 
union that a second fireman be assigned to 
multiple-unit Diesel locomotives. Two Pres- 
idential fact-finding boards have found 
this demand not justified, one in 1943 and 
one last fall. 

The walkout began yesterday at 6 4. ™, 
when 18,000 firemen struck against the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad west and north of Harris 
burg, the New York Central west of Buffalo, 
and the entire systems of the Atchison, + 
peka & Santa Fe and the Southern Railway 

Today's shooting incidents took place © 
and near Knoxville, Tenn., where two !reig"' 
trains of the Southern Railway were fired 0”. 
D. W. Brosnan, general manager of the rail- 
road’s central lines, at Knoxville, said one 
shot was fired at each train. oe 

The brotherhood here denied respons!D!!"; 
for the shootings and for unspecified ‘ 
sabotage which Mr. Brosnan reported. 


FURLOUGHS DUE TODAY 


Economic consequences arising 1 _ 
second day of the strike were dominated Y 
imminent lay-ofis on the affected rairouss, 















The Pennsylvania will furlough at 8 a. m, 
tomorrow 85,000 of its 120,000 employees, 
including 3,700 striking firemen. 

“The New York Central has announced the 
furloughing of 25,000 of its 103,000 operating 
nersonnel, plus 20,000 clerical workers, add- 
ing that further lay-offs are probable by this 

K ond. 
"The 8 uthern Railway is expected to fur- 
lough most of its 38,000 employees. 

The Santa Fe is notifying an unspecified 
number of its employees of furloughs. 

Picket lines set up by the firemen varied 

m point to point, according to the broth- 
sood. In some instances they confronted 
members of other operating brotherhoods 
revorting for work, such as engineers, con- 
ductors, trainmen, and switchmen. In others 
the lines did not affect other employees than 
jremen. 

. The other railroad brotherhoods, notably 
the Locomotive Engineers, who have sought 
to place a second engineer on the big Diecels, 
are taking no part in the strike except as it 


involves crossing firemen’s picket lines. This 
is because the brotherhoods are independent 
of each other, and are not bound by each 
other’s actions, although they may agree to 
act in concert on common problems. The 
engin eers’ demand for a second engineer on 
Diesels has been turned down by a fact- 
finding board 


STRIKE CALLED EFFECTIVE 


A spokesman for the firemen’s union re- 
ported the strike continued completely effec- 
tive this afternoon. 

The New York Central and the Sante Fe, 
however, reported that they had dispatched 
I iger and mail trains from Chicago, pre- 
sumably using qualified supervisory em- 
ployees as firemen. The New York Central 
said it had sent out three passenger trains 
today, to New York, Boston, and Detroit; 
two freight trains to Buffalo, and two mail 
trains, The Santa Fe dispatched passenger 
trains to Los Angeles, Kansas City, and Gal- 
veston, and an unspecified number of freight 
trains, 

Ernest E. Norris, president of the Southern 
Railw announced that “the situation in 
our yards is improving and we are accepting 
an increasing volume of traffic.” This is 
being moved as crews are available, he said, 
adding that “many of our firemen did not 
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The Pennsylvania has stopped operations 
altogether in the strike zone. 


MaNy Cities Feet First EFFEcTs oF RAILROAD 
TreE-Up 


BurFaLo, N. Y., May 11.—Several plant 
shut-downs and a growing backlog of freight 
ments today gave evidence of the spread- 
ng effects of the rail strike on this major 
industrial area. 

Although only 2 of the 11 trunk lines 
Serving this rail center are directly affected 
by the firemen’s strike, they are the ones 
‘y carrying the bulk of the shipments. 
are the New York Central and the 

vania. 

The Pennsylvania made no attempt to 
Operate here, while the New York Central 
i emergency crews to maintain partial 
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eight shipments normally handled 
two lines are being diverted to other 
both rail and truck. Extra airliners 
ses are helping to carry the passenger 


The first serious industrial effects of the 
. re felt in the milling industry today. 
r mill and a feed mill were closed and 
her flour mill will shut down tomorrow, 
sing idle nearly 500 mill workers alto- 


Miles R. Dwyer, New York Central super- 
nt here, said supervisory personnel 
ng used to operate trains. He esti- 

“G4 Treight traffic west of here was off 


~— 
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70 percent. New York Central lines east of 
Buffalo are unaffected by the strike. 


TWO TRAINS UNDER FIRE 


KNOXVILLE, May 11.—Two Southern Rail- 
way trains were fired on here today and a 
fireman was wounded in the arm shortly after 
union pickets complained that they had been 
stoned at the Southern’s John Sevier yards. 
A. F. Coleman suffered only a slight flesh 
wound. A crewman on a second train es- 
caped injury when another bullet was de- 
flected by a timetable he was carrying in his 
pocket. Both bullets were reported to have 
been fired from a .22-caliber rifle. ° 

Strikers reported that workers within the 
yards stoned pickets at 4:30 a.m. Passenger 
service was at a standstill and doors of the 
passenger station have been nailed up since 
the strike began. 

The strike caught 54,000 newly hatched 
baby chicks packaged and ready for ship- 
ment on railway property. 

The hatchery is in the midst of its hatch- 
ing season and an estimated 500,000 chicks 
will make their appearance each week. 

Several thousand Tennessee and Georgia 
schoolboys, members of the junior safety 
patrols, learned that their trips to Washing- 
tion had been canceled because of the rail- 
road strike. 


HARRISBURG TRAFFIC DROPS 


HarRRISBURG, Pa., May 11.—This railway 
crossroads city has suddenly become the end 
of the line. The normal flow of 180 trains a 
day has dropped to 20. 

Harrisburg is the Pennsylvania's first divi- 
sion point west of Philadelphia and the junc- 
tion of the Baltimore-Buffalo north-south 
feeder line with the main east-west trunk 
route. 

To the east, the main lines are electrified 
and the Diesel engines on which firemen con- 
tend a third crewman is necessary are not an 
important part of the service. But east- 
bound traffic has been sharply curtailed. 

The stoppage of rail freight has begun to 
affect other industries here. Steel plants 
have warned of impending lay-offs of thou- 
sands of workers if the strike is prolonged. 


FOURTEEN MINES CLOSED 


PITTSBURGH, May 11.—This industrial re- 
gion is beginning to feel the effects of a rail 
strike that has cut off the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad west of Harrisburg. 

In western Pennsylvania 14 coal mines, 
employing about 5,000 miners, have shut 
down, resulting in a loss of daily production 
of 24,000 tons. 

The strike has had a noticeable but not 
a serious effect on travel, food shipments, 
and mail deliveries in this area. 

The furloughing of clerks, shopmen, and 
trainmen in the Pennsylvania system will 
start today, releasing 85,000 of the company’s 
125,000 employees. 

There is sufficient produce and meat on 
hand in Pittsburgh to last over Sunday. 
Parcel post deliveries have been delayed 12 
to 24 hours. 

City hotels are crowded to capacity because 
of businessmen and travelers stranded by the 
strike. Airlines have increased flights. 

AUTO WORKERS LAID OFF 

Detroit, May 11.—The first mass layoff 
in Michigan resulting from the railroad 
strike was reported today when the General 
Motors body plant at Grand Rapids fur- 
loughed 500 men. 

General Motors uses Pennsylvania Rail- 
road lines at Grand Rapids to move its fin- 
ished product. Another body plant there, 


operated by Nash-Kelvinator, said it would 
be able to store its product for the time 
being. 

The threat to Detroit area industry was 
serious but less so than first reported. 
Chrysler Corp., reopening just this week after 
its 100-day strike, countered earlier reports 
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of an impending shutdown by continuing to 
hire new employees. 

Ford, Hudson, Packard, and nearly all 
other large industries in the area say they 
will produce as long as possible, but they 
will be affected in a matter of days. Kaiser- 
Frazer, at Willow Run, an exception, uses 
motor cargo carriers almost exclusively and 
will not be affected nearly so soon. 

No shortages have been reported in foods 
and other human essentials. 


ST. LOUIS EFFECTS DELAYED 


St. Louis, May 11.—First industrial lay- 
offs came to this area today as a result of the 
rail strike. Generally, however, officials be- 
lieved it would be a week or more before 
widespread effects are noticeable, although 
New York Central, Pennsylvania and South- 
ern Railway lines serve the area. 

Ford Motor Co.’s Lincoln-Mercury assem- 
bly plant at Robertsville announced a cut 
workweek for 1,500 workers from 6 days to 5. 
Lay-offs were small and scattered. 


RAIL SHOPS CLOSED 


Santa Fe, May 11.—The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, closing its divisional 
shops at Albuquerque, today threw between 
8CO and 1,200 men out of work in addition 
to the strikers. 

As New Mexico has no heavy industries, 
Vincent Jaeger, executive secretary of the 
economic deveiopment commission, said 
the chief immediate effect of the strike will 
be to curtail shipments of potash, copper, 
and other minerals. 


SEVEN THOUSAND IDLE IN COLUMBUS 


CoLtumsBvs, Ohio, May 11.—Approximately 
5,500 Pennsylvania Railrccad employees here 
received lay-off notices today, bringing to 
7,000 the number of railroaders made idle 
insthis area by the strike. 

Pennsylvania and New York Central divi- 
sions have shut down operations completely. 

Passenger-train service here has been cut 
from a normal 60 trains daily to 8. These 
are operated by the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Norfolk and Western. Passengers for the 
four Norfolk and Western trains are trans- 
ported by taxi to the eastern part of the 
city because firemen refuse to work on tracks 
to Union Station, leased from the Pennsyl- 
vania. Four passenger trains operated by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio were stopped for this 
reason. 

Railway Mail Service has hired extra trucks 
to carry mail to small central Ohio towns. 
Bus companies have extra busses on many 
schedules and Trans-World Airlines and 
American Airlines have added extra flights. 

The Pennsylvania has about 6,500 idle cars, 
314 times the usual number, in local yards, 
many loaded witn perishable foods. New 
York Central divisions reported about 609 
idle cars. 

PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES CLOSED 

PHILADELPHIA, May 11.—A Pennsylvania 
Railroad spokesman reported today that the 
road is making no effort to operate any trains 
in ¢he strike area west and north of Harris- 
burg, and virtually all departments and 
offices throughout the area are being closed. 

CINCINNATI LOSES TRAINS 


CINCINNATI, May 11.—The railroad strike 
has caused the Scuthern Railway to remove 
all eight passenger trains that normally pass 
daily through Cincinnati and approximately 
50 percent of the 100 freight trains, the road 
said today. 

On the three roads affected here, a total of 
approximately 1,300 men were on furlough 
today. 

ATLANTA SITUATION BETTER 

ATLANTA, May 11.—The Atlanta passenger 
and freight situation on the Southern Rail- 
way was described late today as much better 
than it was yesterday. 

Although the Southern hss laid off 1,000 
workers in this areca, H. W. Eondurant, @ 
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vice president, said the railway would restore 
its New York-New Orleans Crescent to service 
through Atlanta on Friday. 

White-collar supervisors from Augusta, 
Macon, and other Georgia cities have been 
brought into Atlanta to shuttle freight in 
the big Inman yards here. 

So far, a survey showed here, the strike 
has not yet had any crippling effect upon 
industries in the area. 

CLEVELAND, May 11.—The New York Cen- 
tral Railroad tonight ordered an almost com- 
plete shutdown of its Cleveland facilities, 
About 4,500 of the road’s 5,000 employees in 
this area were affected. 

Earlier today the Rennsylvania furloughed 
approximately 950 employees. 

Acting Postmaster Joseph Prosser said he 
had decided to delay for at least 24 hours a 
threatened embargo on parcel post ship- 
ments. 

The Railway Express agency here is accept- 
ing no shipments for cities served exclusively 
by the struck railroads. 

Two Cleveland concerns that yesterday laid 
off 5,000 employees recalled several hundred 
today after arrangements were made to move 
some finished products by truck. The con- 
cerns are the Fisher Body Division of General 
Motors, which laid off 3,500, and the Midland 
Steel Products Co., which furloughed 1,500. 

Other Cleveland concerns are delaying lay- 
offs in the hope of a settlement before the 
end of this week. In the event that the 
strike runs into next week, additional in- 
dustrial layoffs of about 12,500 are expected. 

The New York Central operated two mail 
trains and the Pacemaker to New York to- 
night. The Pennsylvania is not attempting 
to operate any trains, 





Importation of Czech-Made Shoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Czech Shoe Probe,” pub- 
lished in the Boston Traveler of May 
8, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


CzEcH SHOz PROBE 


No more Czech-made shoes will be dumped 
in the United States. This is the gratifying 
result of the campaign of the New Englaud 
Shoe and Leather Association. It takes the 
form of instructions to the United States ap- 
praisers of merchandise at the various ports 
to withhold appraisement of shoes from 
Czechoslovakia according to the terms of the 
Anti-Dumping Act of 1921. 

The New England association has evidence 
at hand that shoes costing the equivalent of 
$7.50 in Czechoslovakia are being retailed at 
$2 in this country. Obviously that sort of 
business is not covered either by the laws of 
economics or the national objective of pro- 
moting foreign trade. Czechoslovakia is now 
a Russian satellite. It would be hard to find 
anything better calculated to help the Red 
cause than to cause unemployment and un- 
rest in the United States by flooding us with 
the products of iron-curtain slave labor. It 

one of the cold-war strategies against 
which we must be ever on guard, 


National Citizenship Week—Understand- 
ing Checks and Balances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
before me a very interesting editorial, 
published in the Washington Times- 
Herald in its edition of Thursday, May 
11, pertaining to the Fifth National Citi- 
zenship Conference to be held here from 
May 22 to May 24. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of this 
editorial, as well as the text of a state- 
ment which I have prepared on the sub- 
ject of having Americans inform them- 
selves about their Government, their 
economic system, and way of life, 
through books and other helpful litera- 
ture. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of May 
11, 1950) 


Goop CITIZEN QUIZ 


The citizenship committee of the National 
Education Association has put out a 14-ques- 
tion test by which you can help yourself 
decide whether you are a good citizen. 

The questions will be discussed at the 
fifth national citizenship conference to be 
held here May 22 to 24. Some of the ques- 
tions deal with things Washington residents 
hear about but have no opportunity to in- 
dulge in. 


WHAT PART DO YOU TAKE? 


They have to do with voting and register- 
ing and getting others out to vote and nam- 
ing your Senators and Representatives. On 
the other hand, there are several questions 
in the quiz which are worth while for every 
Washingtonian to check himself on, such as: 

“Can you give one good argument for or 
against any major bill before Congress, such 
as the farm bill, admission of DP’s, or exten- 
sion of social security? 

“Can you list at least three of the rights 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights in the Con- 
stitution? 

“Are you an active member of any civic 
organization, such as citizens association, 
parent-teacher association, chamber of com- 
merce, professional organization, labor union, 
service club, or League of Women Voters? 

“Did you work on any local drives for 
welfare funds, civic improvement or the 
like?” 

What are your answers to these questions? 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT By SENATOR 
WILEY ON UNDERSTANDING AMERICA 


“What is the American way of which we 
hear so much?” “What is the free-enter- 
prise system?” “What is this thing called 
the welfare state?” “What is Government 
paternalism?” “What are capitalism, social- 
ism, communism?” 

Mr. President, these are elementary ques- 
tions, but it seems to me that every one of 
us can benefit by really knowing the answers 
to those questions. All of us take so many 
things for granted. We assume we know s0 
much that I am afraid that we often lose 
sight of the real meaning behind the terms 
we use so glibly. 
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I have brought out that fact Particularly 
whenever it has been my pleasure to address 
naturalization ceremonies before individuals 
actually take the oath of citizenship. In my 
statements at these inspiring ceremonies | 
have tried to point out that it is up to every 
citizen-to-be to truly understand his adopteq 
land and its Government. 

Mr. President, it is equally incumbent ang 
far more so for those of us—including my. 
self—who were blessed by being born in this 
wonderful land to understand our way of 
life, to be familiar with the true definitions 
of the terms I have mentioned, to appreciate 
the dynamic system of checks and balances 
in our Constitution, in our economic, polit;. 
cal, and social life. 

The national @tizenship conferences are 
an excellent way by which every citizen can 
learn and relearn the truths of America, 

“Give light, and the people will find their 
own way.” This has always been the Ameri- 
can ideal. All of us who believe in America 
and in its concepts of freedom are more 
firmly convinced than ever before that so 
long as the American people are presented 
with the facts they will be more than com- 
petent to make wise decisions on the basis 
of those facts. 


CIVIC LEADERS HAVE RESPONSIBILITY TO INFORM 


There is no more important challenge, 
therefore, to the civic leaders of America than 
to try to convey those facts to the American 
people, to try to convey true definitions of 
terms used so frequently today. It is par- 
ticularly necessary that our people become 
acquainted with the little-understood eco- 
nomic facts of our American way of life— 
how we produce goods, how we distribute 
them, how we have attained the highest 
standard of living in the world. And more- 
over, it is particularly important that when 
the American people read this story that it 
te in a simple, clear form rather than in 
“jawbreaking” 15-syllable words which might 
be better entombed in a museum than sub- 
mitted to the average American. 

For that reason, I am particularly glad to 
have recently read the book, How To Stay 
Rich—The Stcry of Democratic American 
Capitalism, by Dr. Ernest L. Klein, of Chicago. 
This book (published by Farrar, Straus & Co., 
of New York) really tells how we can stay 
wealthy as a people, how we can continue to 
enjoy more conveniences, more comforts, 
more luxuries which are ever more widely 
distributed among the great masses of our 
people than anywhere else on earth, now or 
at any time in the 2,000 years of the present 
era. 

Yes, I am particularly delighted that the 
message of this book is presented so sin 
so clearly that the people can really find t 
way. 

I hope that every businessman in the 
United States will read this book—every 
chamber of commerce, every trade organiza 
tion, every civic group and service club, ever) 
librarian, every educator. I state this |! 
cause I think that they will individually and 
collectively benefit from the book, And, t 
I say it without detracting in any way from 
other helpful pieces of literature. 

I have always felt it to be my job as 4 
legislator to try to help shed light on 1m 
portant public affairs. I feel it is a 
tor’s responsibility, in turn, to utilize f Lis 
purpose every sound instrument, whether 1! 
be books, magazine articles, or news|! , 
editcrials dedicated a’ d devoted to the 

I do not say that I agree with every s'22-° 
point made in the book, nor for that n 
that its readers will. Far from it, for, 00 = 
contrary, Dr. Klein would be the very first t0 
state that healthy differences of opinion are 
constructive and all 1 in 








he is interested 
that there should be agreeemnt on the tuncs 
mentals of the free-enterprise system. 








wE MUST BE ACTIVELY FOR OUR SYSTEM 


Commenting upon the challenge which our 
way of life faces, Dr. Klein states: 

‘“gjjence will not help. 

“Neither will destructive criticism of other 
systems serve to save Our OWN. 

* eBeing against communism or against any- 
hing else is not sufficient. 

“we must be for something; we must be 
for democratic American capitalism. 

“To be enthusiastically for democratic 
lism, we must improve our general 
understanding of it.” 

The topics covered in this book are as alive 
as tomorrow morning’s newspaper headlines. 
The yery issue now being debated on the 
senate foor—compulsory FEPC legislation— 
is disc.ssed in the book on page 159. The 
issue of socialized medicine is discussed im- 
tely thereafter. In commenting upon 
se problems, Dr. Klein points out that 
oue of the first steps toward totalitarianism 
is the assumption of governmental omnis- 
cience, the assumption that the Govern- 
knows everything and can do every- 
-that it can extract the citizens’ money 
on the assumption that the citizen is too 
ignorant to dispose of his own assets. 

r ther points mentioned in the book 
cy of a tax policy based upon de- 
he very men who have helped create 
and jobs, the fallacy of Government 
1g with private enterprise, the fact 
is not just a profit system, but a 
nd-loss system in which a certain 
nber of failures is almost inevitable, al- 
though we must try to make provision for 
the incompetent, the indigent, the disabled, 
the aged, the unemployed. 

I was particularly interested in Dr. Klein's 
wisely pointing out that, amazingly enough, 
industries have been called to account by 
congressional committees in order to justify 
profits. In other words, the very basis of 
American system is being questioned by 
e who do not appreciate the fact that 
must have profits if there is to be a 
rica and if there are to be American 
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Dr. Klein, a distinguished businessman, 
a widely traveled expert in govern- 
nt and industry, cuts to the very heart of 
the problem of the central issue of our 
times—just how far the Government should 
intervening in the lives of our citizens— 
government should become in effect 
itestant in the economic game or 
‘it should remain (as he and I and 
il king Americans believe) as an umpire 
merely setting certain minimum rules of the 











ENEMIES OF AMERICA FLOOD OUT HOSTILE 
LITERATURE 


We know that the enemies of the American 
way continue to spew forth great floods of 
words in opposition to the American system. 
Always they couch their proposals in terms 
{ glittering generalities. This book, how- 
ever, shows the true meaning behind the 
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= face of the enemies of the American 
way, 

very one of us, of course, faces the prob- 
lem these days of having so many things to 
read, so many things to do, that it is hard 
to concentrate on the most important 
things. I, for one, feel however that every 
One of us who are living today is a trustee 
of America’s future, a trustee of this price- 
“€Ss System of private initiative and private 

f As trustees we are guardians, and 
‘S up to us to pass on our heritage to the 
lerican people intact and unimpaired. I 
taink that How To Stay Rich—The Story of 
Democratic American Capitalism contributes 
tha t end and for that reason, and that 








aa” only, Tam happy to invite attention 
an ’ day should in summary be citizen- 
Arr ', a day of true rededication to 


an ideals, 


The Railroad Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C, DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that into the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp there shall go an 
article entitled “Lay-Offs Near 158,000 
Mark in Rail Strike,” published in the 
Baltimore Sun of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


Lay-OFrrs NEAR 158,000 MARK IN RaIL STRIKE— 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD To Drop 80,000 By 
Topay—CoaL OUTPUT REDUCED By TIE-UP 


CuicaGo, May 11.—Scattered violence and 
mass lay-offs today marked the second day 
of the Nation’s biggest rail strike in 4 years. 

Unemployment grew swiftly on the rail- 
roads and in the coal mines, and many in- 
dustrial concerns reported they would be 
affected in a few days. 

With no peace moves in sight, the strike of 
18,000 firemen on four key rail lines began a 
crushing squeeze on employment and in- 
dustry. 

The four lines concerned ordered lay-offs 
that will leave more than 150,000 railroad 
workers idle by tomorrow morning. 

Two freight trains were reported ambushed 
and fired upon near Knoxville, Tenn. An 
acting fireman on one train was shot in the 
arm. A spokesman for the Southern Central 
Lines said four shots were fired at one train, 
and about 15 minutes later a bullet pierced 
the locomotive of a second. 


PICKETS DENY FIRING 


Pickets outside the Knoxville yards denied 
they fired any shots or even were armed but 
claimed they were stoned. They said the 
stones came from the railroad yard. 

An air-brake tester for the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad reported he was slugged with 
an iron bar when he attempted to make a 
routine inspection of a locomotive at Mish- 
awaka, Ind. Police said a supervisory em- 
ployee working the job of a striking fireman 
apparently failed to recognize him. 

A New York Central freight train was 
stoned at Elkhart, Ind., but Capt. John K. 
Bergman, of the railroad police, blamed the 
incident on persons not connected with the 
railroad. 

The dispute was deadlotked so completely 
that the National (Railway) Mediation Board 
was simply standing by—available for con- 
sultation if either side wants them, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad said it would 
lay off 80,000 of its 125,000 employees by to- 
morrow morning. 

The New York Central said 25,000 of its 
workers already were idle and that 15,000 
more nonoperating employees would be laid 
off by tomorrow or Monday. 


SANTA TE CLOSES SHOPS 


The Santa Fe ordered its shops closed, 
affecting several thousand workers. The 
exact figures were not given. 

The Southern Railway System said most of 
its 38,000 employees would be idle by tomor- 
row night. 

The Southern estimated 18,000 of its em- 
ployees already were out of work because of 
the strike. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen called a strike against these 
lines yesterday to support its demands for 
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an extra fireman on certain Diesel locomo- 
tives. About 18,000 firemen walked out. 

At Washington, J. Monroe Johnson, Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, said the strike was creating an emer- 
gency in the cross-country movement of rail- 
road freight cars. 


COAL MINES SHUT DOWN 


He expressed concern that a continuation 
of the walk-out might seriously affect move- 
ment of the winter wheat crop by interrupt- 
ing the normal seasonal flow of cars to the 
Midwest to take out the harvest. 

The strike has knocked out 12 percent of 
western Pennsylvania’s coal output so far. 
Fourteen big mines and several small mines 
with an estimated combined daily output of 
35,000 tons shut down because there were 
no empty cars to carry away the mined coal. 
The number of idle Pennsylvania miners 
may rise to 55,000 next week. The strike- 
bound Pennsylvania Railroad serves about 25 
percent of the western Pennsylvania mines. 

Detroit’s automobile industry has not yet 
been affected, but most manufacturers say 
some trouble is likely if the strike lasts more 
than a week. Chrysler Corp., just back in 
production after a 100-day strike, said it 
might have to curtail operations sharply next 
week, 

HOSPITAL BUILDING SLOWED 


Produce and livestock markets reported 
they were feeling the pinch. Construction 
of a $20,000,C00 veterans’ hospital in Pitts- 
burgh was slowed by the rail strike. 

In the Buffalo area, the Nation’s largest 
milling center, one feed mill and one flour 
mill shut down. A. Thomas Easley, general 
manager of International Milling, the city’s 
third largest mill, said operations were con- 
tinuing by truck, but added: “We can’t go 
on like this indefinitely.” 

At a news conference today, Daniel P. 
Loomis, chairman of the Association of 
Western Railways, denied a union charge 
that the carriers normally used 5,000 super- 
visory personnel to do the work of a second 
fireman on big Diesels. He said this special 
personnel spends only a short time on the 
trains to check equipment. 

The union said yesterday it had modified 
its original demand for an extra fireman on 
all big Diesels. The union said it is asking 
for the extra fireman only on fast, long-dis- 
tance passenger Diesels. 

WON'T GIVE IN 
iscussing this, Loomis said: “If we gave 
in on that issue, the next move by the union 
would be the freight trains. We have no in- 
tention of giving in on that point.” 

Members of the National (Railway) Me- 
diation Board are planning to remain in 
Chicago several days, but have scheduled no 
conferences. The board gave up the peace 
struggle as hopeless. 





The Coffee Situation—Latin American 
Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, May 12 (legislative day of 

Wednesday, March 29), 1950 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp Hanson’s 
Latin American Letter of May 13, 1959, 
which deals with certain investigations 
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being conducted by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the news let- 
ter was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, May 13, 1950. 

Considerable uncertainty still surrounds 
the estimates of dollar-exchange receipts 
from coffee. Colombia showed a $15,000,000 
unfavorable balance of payments March 1 to 
April 5, which wiped out the $14,000,000 bal- 
ance previously accumulated. The unattrac- 
tiveness of coffee at the minimum prices set 
by the federation combined with excessive 
exuberance in issuance of extra-quota li- 
censes to bring this set-back. It is true that 
the federation counts on moving coffee heav- 
ly at very high prices during the summer, 
but all appraisals of exchange availabilities 
for the coffee-producing countries hang pre- 
cariously on the ability of the countries to 
support speculators in Brazilian coffee. That 
ability may not be as great as some currently 
think. 

Last week a radio broadcast out of Sao 
Paulo blasted Anderson Clayton for allegedly 
seeking to push coffee prices down in Brazil 
until the crop had been bought up, after 
which it would work for high prices and sell 
at great profits. There is apparently a fail- 
ure on the part of the Brazilians to under- 
stand that American interests are actually 
engaged in trying to influence the market on 
the up side, that the public statements out 
of New York have been bullish. Admittedly, 
the motivation in this whole business is very 
obscure, and must require digging even by 
Government investigators. For instance, it 
is easy to understand that the speculator— 
whether Brazilian or American—is interested 
in quick profits on a single crop. But the 
interest of the grower and of the / merican 
coffee trade consists in selling at prices that 
will insure steadily expanding markets for 
Latin American coffee. When the actions of 
these people seem to militate against that 
objective, it is inevitable that questions must 
be raised as to motivation. 

Here is an example of the typical con- 
fusion. Last week the head of the A. & P. 
coffee subsidiary, the world’s largest outlet 
for coffee, was quoted as asserting that con- 
sumption will have to shrink by more than 
a mere 10 to 15 percent before prices can be 
appreciably lower. Let us examine this 
public statement carefully. It has been re- 
peatedly asserted before the Gillette subcom- 
mittee that one of the major factors ac- 
counting for the tremendous autumn 1949 
rise in coffee prices was the liquidation of 
Brazilian stocks that had been overhanging 
the market. Now, these stocks had at the 
beginning of 1949 been put at 3,00),000 bags 
or less. At the beginning of the crucial 
period when the impact of the well-known 
influences caused the market to shoot up- 
ward, the stocks stood at perhaps 700,000 
bags, and it is the announcement of liquida- 
tion of these 700,090 bags which was cited 
to the committee as the significant factor. 
Note well: the existence or nonexistence of 
only 700,000 bags of coffee, much of it of un- 
suitable quality for dollar markets, was cited 

a vital factor in causing almost a doubling 
of coffee prices. 

Now, the A. & P. asserts that a drop in con- 
sumption of more than 3,000,000 bags per 
year would not suffice to influence prices ap- 
preciably. It would not be a major factor 
in the market. It would take more than a 
15 percent drop in consumption to do the 
trick, Does that make sense? Get the pic- 
ture: (a) A commodity market in which 
prices are perched precariously at unprece- 
dented levels. (b) A drop of 15 percent in 
consumption coming at the peak of prosper- 
ity in the United States, with every reason 
to expect that at the first break away from 
our high level of prosperity consumers 
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might be stimulated to check their consump- 
tion further. (c) Is it conceivable that in 
@ market in which definite manipulation is 
not under way, the free play of demand and 
supply would not cause a 15 percent drop in 
consumption to have appreciable influence 
on price? Especially when veteran traders 
have testified that a change of less than 4 
percent on the supply side was a major factor 
in causing prices almost to double in a period 
of 2 months. 

This is not to imply that the coffee trade 
will not be able to achieve a larger cut in 
consumption than has already taken place. 
It is entirely possible to discourage consump- 
tion in the United States further, if the 
trade continues present tactics. An Official 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture told us last Friday that there has been 
an increased show of interest by consumers 
in ways and means of economizing on coffee. 
The official pointed out to us that the De- 
partment’s recommendations for amount of 
coffee used per cup, based on its experience, 
are 35 percent lower than what the Pan 
American Coffee Bureau has been propa- 
gandizing for consumption per cup of coffee. 
The same Official noted that sales of chicory 
are increasing in the Washington area, told 
us the interesting fact that one of the great 
nationally known restaurants in Washington 
used chicory in its coffee preparation. 

Since the Gillette committee is a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, it could presumably encourage the De- 
partment of Agriculture to assist consumers 
with expert advice on coffee, to offset the 
propaganda of the Pan American Coffee 
Bureau, to the detriment of grower and 
coffee trade alike. It is a fearful error for 
any speculative group to believe that the 
United States is powerless to act in the face 
of any half-billion-dollar-a-year challenge 
to its purchasing power. 

What is unfortunate in the Brazilian sit- 
uation is that the Brazilian Government’s 
activities are being directed at protection of 
& small group of speculators. The tactics are 
already indicated. A speeding up of barter 
arrangements with Europe in order to un- 
load more coffee there and prevent sur- 
pluses, and release of more coffee for local 
Brazilian consumption with government 
subsidy. But it must be remembered that 
such activity has at best temporary effects 
on the commodity market. Ordinarily, mar- 
kets discount the difference between a price 
in free dollars and a price in terms of Ger- 
man harmonicas or French unessentials or 
British overpriced goods. And subsidization 
of local markets is a strain on budgets al- 
ready badly out of balance. 

Eventually it is probable that the likely 
effect of war on the coffee market will be 
cited in the effort to firm markets at current 
levels. The Swiss are already reported to be 
interested in piling up stocks against the 
contingency of war. It should be noted, 
however, that war would be a bearish factor, 
after the first few weeks. When war comes, 
there will be a great deal less coffee im- 
ported into the United States under the 
regimentation of total war, and western 
Europe is not going to be importing coffee. 

In October 1945 a prominent New York 
coffee house took large advertisements in 
the Washington Post. The purpose was to 
urge that Congress should promptly under- 
take a thorough investigation of the whole 
coffee problem as part of its duty to the 
American people. The ad went on: “CLINTON 
ANDERSON was appointed Secretary of Agri- 
culture because he aggressively sought the 
truth about this country’s food situation. 
Since coffee is not grown in the United 
States it was not made the subject of those 
public hearings and debate. Unfortunately, 
the truth about coffee seems to have been a 
secret deeply guarded from the American 
public.” 





Curiously enough, the secret is on» 
again being guarded from the Americay 
public. If certain market practices hag 
been more carefully scrutinized in 1945, there 
might be less occasion for an investigation 
today. 





Community Leadership Counts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the funda. 
mental bases of American life rest in oyr 
communities and although New York js 
often regarded as a vast aggregation of 
people it is not but rather a large group 
of communities each with its own char- 
acter, its own local pride and its own 
achievements. It is in this spirit that the 
appended address by Mr. Floyd Cramer, 
president of the Washington Heights 
Federal Savings and Loan Association in 
my district, vice president of the New 
York State Savings and Loan League and 
a distinguished citizen of my district be- 
comes so important. For Mr. Cramer 
was engaged in forwarding a community 
activity to establish a recreation center 
for elderly persons, a vitally necessary 
community activity in our present so- 
ciety, and cne which would not be based 
on seeking Government aid. The non- 
sectarian character of this activity is also 
significant. The contemplated center is 
sponsored by the Jewish Community 
Council of my district and is not to be 
sectarian in operation, and Mr. Cramer 
himself is non-Jewish. I trust that the 
feeling of community responsibility and 
its vital place in our national life inherent 
in the remarks of Mr. Cramer will be of 
interest to members: 


ADDRESS OF FLOYD CRAMER AT A DINNER IN 
His HoNor TENDERED BY THE JEWISH CoM- 
MUNITY COUNCIL OF WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 
AND INwoop, INCc., New York City, Marcu 
16, 1950 


I am deeply grateful to the communities 
of Washington Heights, Inwood, and sur- 
rounding vicinities for the honor bestowed 
upon me here tonight. I am especially 
grateful to the Jewish Community Council 
of Washington Heights and Inwood, who 
sponsored this dinner and to all the individ- 
uals who worked so hard to make it & 
success, I congratulate those of you who 
are endeavoring to create a recreation center 
for elderly persons, to which cause the pro- 
ceeds of this dinner are to go, for your civic- 
mindedness and charitable outlook. I wish 
you success and pledge myself to help you 
to the best of my ability. 

I would be less than human were I not 
to take note of the kindly remarks that 
have been made here this evening. You may 
be sure that I am also appreciative of 
honors conferred upon me by these distin- 
guished gentlemen. As for the handsome 
bronze plaque which your president has 
just presented to me I am completely un- 
able to properly thank you. I am moved 
beyond words that you should present to 
he, a non-Jew, this great tribute. I can 
only say that I will keep it with me and 
that I will remember the thoughts that 


go with it as long as I remain on this earth. 








nut that which moves me more than any- 
jhe manner in which the peo- 
communities work together. It 
dd to some persons that I should 
dinner by a Jewish group with 
sponsors coming from all faiths. 
th e of us who know Washington 
Inwocd, and vicinity there is noth- 
about it. I have been observing 

; and have come to take it for 


1owever, done in all communities 

- the crux of our social problems in the 
ntry asa whole. Failure of religious and 
, 1 groups to work together in attack- 
nity problems is causing a break- 

11 government. Many problems 
mped into the hands of national 
: ause of inability to solve them 
This inability generally arises not 

! 1 for local lethargy or unwillingness 

s from lack of a coordinated effort on the 
' ul all groups. 

It is use I feel so strongly on this sub- 
ject that I take the liberty of bringing it up 
ning. In fact, with your kind 
nermission, I am going to expand it briefly. 
Iam going to expand it enough to show you, 
I hope, where a great opportunity awaits us 
Amer! There are now about 150,000,000 


dl 
t AUS 


re } ey 





{1 1 this country. We are the largest 
of rmed, well-fed, free and inde- 





é eople on the face of the earth. 
Alt h we are only a small fraction of the 
000,000 persons who reside on this 
n possess the tools and equipment, 
ie technical know-how to feed, clothe and 
use them all if we were called upon to do 
3 Never before in the annals of human 
history were so few so important. 
pite all this, we find actual short- 
f the necessities of life right in our 
Try and find, for example, an apart- 
I also seem to have a faint recollec- 
meone not having enough coal, 
Ob y, Our enormous means of produc- 
t I t functioning as they should. 
If you ask me why this is so I can only 
wer that, in my opinion, a tug-of-war 
powerful groups in our economic 
now in a stalemate. Until we sweat 
ut there will continue to be shortages 
nomic stilfe from which few will 





- 





imple truth is that various groups 
a ids with one another whether 
unity affairs or in Nation-wide in- 
do no one any good. No one, no 
can in the long run benefit at the ex- 


I f society as a whole. Any temporary 
the expense of others must eventually 
prove a liability and a handicap. 





ly, any bona fide improvement in 
is of any group gained not at the 
exper of others helps the community as 
l The success, for example, of the 
current drive for funds of the United Jewish 
I is a victory not only for Jews but 
members of the community. Any 
nents in the living standards of any 
r group is an actual dollar-and- 
ry for all. Every slight gain by 





in the South spreads out to help 
ly whites in that region but actually 
t le country. 

the struggle between rnanagement and 
' we have had demonstrated for us the 
that no economic class can benefit at 
> expense of others. Up until about a 
“ion ago—and unfortunately up to 
1 some instances—the theory was seri- 
ly held that management should get its 
r for as little as possible and that no 
al responsibility whatsoever rested on 

e 


ulders of employers. Now we have 
hed that this is false. The hunger and 
of unemployed or underpaid work- 


> Can quickly bring down the houses of 
a sn. 


power and abuse of it by labor can 
quickly d ] b 


destroy the jobs and well- 
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being of those who compose the ranks of 
labor. It matters little who the aggressor is 
in a labor dispute. Any unfairness on either 
side is detrimental to both sides. 

Now I realize that we live in a democracy 
and that in a democracy individuals and 
grours of individuals must fight for what 
they want. There is no paternalistic power 
at the top to mete cut to each his just 
desserts. But I submit to you that in order 
to make our democracy work we must never 
lose sight of the common welfare of all of us, 
We must think of what is good for America. 

This cannot be legislated. It cannot be 
decreed by anyone. It must come from the 
one sovereign power in our land—the people. 

You and I in our respective communities 
must learn to respect each other and each 
other’s interests. Jew and gentile must work 
together. Negro and white must work to- 
gether. Business and the community must 
work together. Labor and management 
must work together. If we can do this—anc 
I think we can—we will literally have 
heaven on earth. We have the people. We 
have the know-how. Wehavethetools. It’s 
up to us. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, when I con- 
gratulate Washington Heights and vicinity 
for working together on its probiems I really 
have reason for doing so. 

During the last war we, a mere fraction of 
the peoples alined against the common 
enemy, furnished not only more than aver- 
age manpower in the field but we were, as 
our President said, the “arsenal of democ- 
racy.” Out of our shops, our plants, indeed 
out of the genius and industry of our people, 
there came the overwhelmingly large bulk of 
the tools of war that were used on the allied 
side. During hostilities and since their cessa- 
tion American food has sustained life in large 
areas of the world beyond our borders. We 
are indeed today not only feeding but fur- 
nishing the supplies of peaceful industry and 
possibly of another war to most of mankind 
outside the so-called iron curtain. 

I mention these things not critically but 
to emphasize the tremendous ability of our 
Nation. I mention them to show you, I 
hope, how full could be the lives of you and 
I and and the remainder of our people. 
You and I and all of us could live in a 
Shangri-La if we could cnly forget our petty 
differences throughout the country and 
work as one great citizenry for our common 
welfare. 

But we cannot do it by working at odds 


with one another. We can only do it by 


working together in that great brotherhocd 
which God intended for u Jew, Gentile, 
Catholic, Protestant, Negr white—it mat- 


ters not. Unless we can mold them all into 
one great society we cannot possibly pro- 
vide the world leadership that is so neces- 


sary today. (It is interesting to note in this 


connoction that the white population of the 
world is about the same percentagewise as is 
the Negro population of the United States.) 


But, my friends, if we can do it—if we 
can work together—there is much in store 
for us. Not only will we have the material 
things with which to enjoy ourselves, but 
we will acquire that spiritual confidence in 
ourselves which comes to men and women 
of good will. As individuals we will be sure 
of ourselves, and as a nation we will fear 
no aggressor. We will acquire a new pur- 
pose in life. 

By way of closing, I would like to remind 
you that a great man once lived in this land 
who accomplished much by teaching and 
practicing the brotherhood of man. He was 
born 141 years ago and he lived long enough 
to eliminate human bondage from within 
our borders. He has now been dead 85 
years and much of his work remains un- 
finished. Ladies and gentlemen, I submit 
to you that there is no greater heritage for 
the American than the opportunity to work 
on the completion of Abraham Lincoln's mis- 
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sion. It will do much for you as individuals. 
It will give you a spiritual strength that will 
enabie you to face your daily problems with 
a confidence that knows no failure. I rec- 
ommend it to you. 

And now, to each of you let me thank you 
personally for the great honor you have be- 
stowed upon me here tonight May you 
enjoy yourself for the remainder of the 
evening, and may God bless you. 





Johann Sebastian Bach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extena my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to call to the attention of the 
Members of this body that this year the 
musical world is paying tribute to Johann 
Sebastian Bach—1685-1750—in recogni- 
tion of the bicentennial of his death. In 
this connection, I include a tribute pre- 
pared by a resident of Lebanon, Ind., Mr. 
Herschell ©. Gregory, which follows: 

BACH'S 
(Written for the bicentennial of his death 

in 1750) 

The life of Bach, like that of Beethoven, 
is divided into three creative periods. The 
first period ends in 1717 when he resigned a 
position as organist and cappellmeister at 
the court of Wilhelm Ernst, Duke of 
Weimar, a position which he had held for 
9 years. Bach gradually became dissatisfied 
with the Weimar position and from the be- 
ginning he did not like the idea of receiving 
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the Duke, together with the rest of the court 
musicians in servile garb. 

In 1716 Johann Samuel Drese, court con- 
ductor nly, but the position was 
not ch. Geor Philip Tele- 
mann reitu und D : n o 
musician wh al se! of the 
Duke was _ selected. appointment 





wounded Bach's pride but he did not permi 
the disappointment to move him to give 
up an assured income without having an- 





other position in view. Later in the year 
the Duke’s nephew, Duke Ernst August, was 
married at Weimar to the sister of Leopold, 
Prince of Anhalt-Céthen, and the latter, a 
musical amateur of more than ordinary abil- 
ity, was present for the wedding festivi ° 


and having met Bach for the first time was 
impressed by his genius 


Prince Leopoid was an ardent mu lover, 
He played the violin, the viola-da-gamba, 
and the clavier, and was a competent er. 
His love and appreciation of musi rought 
him to an appreciation of Bach's great gifts 
and on hearing that 1e latter desired a Ww 
position, offered him the position of cappeil- 
meister at his own court Bach rly ‘. 
cepted the directorship, and i \ t 1717 
sent his wife and children to C 
some 80 miles north« t of Weimar, i ) 
from Halle When he demanded |! . 
lease it incurred the disfavor of Du Wil- 
helm Ernst, who ordered B rrest l 
November 6. He remained in l til De- 
cember 2, and was granied : y 


discharged” which f 
is 


On Christmas day 1717, Bach t : his 
new position in Céthe at 4 t rs p 
annum. At Weimar the |! r proj 
of Bach’s works in fugal form for the organ 
had been composed There was little - 


couragement given to him ior t type [ 
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work in his new position. Prince Leopold 
cared nothing for the organ, as his prefer- 
ences were for orchestral and chamber music, 
The means at his disposal here were meager 
compared with those at Weimar. Bach had 
at his disposal some 18 musicians, 8 of whom 
were “chamber musicians” and who lived in 
Leopold’s castle. The remainder were per- 
formers who resided in the neighborhood 
and who were given occasional employment. 


His orchestra consisted of strings, oboes, 
bassoons, horns, trumpets, and drums, 
Occasionally he also employed the oboe 
d’amore, oboe da caccia, and corno da caccia. 


There were also two voices and a dilapidated 
organ, 

Some of the performers which constituted 
Prince Leopold's orchestra came from Berlin 
and their names are set forth in the draft 
of the salaries paid to the members. Dr. 
Charles Sanford Terry in his J. S. Bach, a 
biography, made some interesting comments 
concerning those who were priviledged to 
interpret the works that Bach composed 
during his life at Prince Leopold’s court. 

“The Protocal,” he wrote, “records the 
names of those who first heard and per- 
formed the chamber music Bach produced 
at Cothen, the sonatas, concertos, and or- 
chestral suites. Imagination does not wander 
far from the path of probability in supposing 
that Josephus Spiess and Johann Ludwig 
Rose gave the first performance of the con- 
certo for two violins, on some evening when 
the candles were lit in the great room be- 
tween the high towers; that Schreiber and 
his colleague Krahl first sent their trumpets’ 
rollicking notes to the rafters in the closing 
gigue of the Suite in D; that the Prince him- 
self was active in the sonatas for clavier and 
violada-gamba; and that reinforced, as will 
be shown, by visiting players, the Capelle 
played the Brandenburg music before it was 
offered elsewhere. For its composition suf- 
fered little change as long a: Bach controlled 
at.” 

Bach’s taste for the composition of re- 
ligious music and that for organ had been 
thoroughly satisfied during his service at the 
court of the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, but it 
was little considered at Cdéthen. Prince 
Leopold was a Calvinist and the austere 
services in his chapel offered no musical 
opportunities such as Bach, a Lutheran, 
loved so much. The desire for chamber 
and orchestral music that Prince Leopold 
affected, is a circumstance that accounts for 
the large amount of instrumental music 
Bach composed during his years of service 
i. Coéthen. His early training on the vio- 
lin stood him in good stead at this time, 
for he produced works for violin, viola-da- 
gamba, and cello that only an experienced 
player could have written. 

In addition to the works of Bach, com- 
positions by Johann Fischer, Galuppi, Hasse, 
Vivaldi, Brescianello, Venturini, and others 
gave the prince the most pleasure when 
the concerts took place in the candle-lit 
hall of the castle. Rehearsals were held 
in Bach’s apartments, which were probably 
in the castle and with Bach directing the 
music from the harpsichord, as was the cus- 
tom in that period. We have Bach’s own 
statement that the prince loved music, he 
was well acquainted with it; he understood 
it. 

Among the important orchestral works of 
this period are four suites which consisted 
of groups of dances of the period, preceded 
by an overture, based on the French model, 
which founded by Lully began and ended 
with a slow section, and with a livelier sec- 
tion in between. We know that the first 
two suites were composed in Céthen, but 
there is some uncertainty concerning the 
remainder. Spitta suggests that from the 
watermark on the music paper on which the 
third and fourth suites were composed that 
they may have been written during his long 
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residence in Leipzig. However, this theory 
has been disputed by later authorities. 

“It cannot be settled,” wrote Albert 
Schweitzer, the Bach scholar, “whether the 
suites were written in Céthen or in Leip- 
zig. In any case Bach performed them not 
only before the prince of Céthen, but also 
in the Telemann Musical Society at Leipzig, 
which he conducted from 1729 to 1736. He 
calls these works overtures, not suites or 
partitas, this being the customary name at 
that time for an orchestral suite, in which 
the introduction played the chief part. 
They are, however, just so much real par- 
titas, as those in the ‘Klavieriibung,’ ex- 
cept that the old dances—the allemande, 
the courante, and the sarabande—tretire in 
favor of the newer and freer movements. 

“The introductions are monumental move- 
ments, all constructed on the plan of the 
French overture. They begin with a stately 
section; to this succeeds a long and brilliant 
allegro; at the end the slow section returns. 
When Mendelssohn, in 1830, played to the 
old Goethe, on the piano, the verture of the 
first of the two suites in D major, the poet 
thought he saw a number of well-dressed 
people walking in a stately fashion down a 
great staircase. In 1838 Mendelssohn suc- 
ceeded in getting them performed by the 
orchestra at the Gewandhaus, Leipzig. It 
was the first performance of any of these 
splendid works since Bach's death. 

“In the dance melodies of these suites a 
fragment of a vanished world of grace and 
elegance has been preserved to us. They are 
the ideal picture of the Rococo period. 
Their charm resides in the perfection of their 
blending of strength and grace.” 

There was a feeling of cordial friendship 
at all times between Bach and Prince Leo- 
pold. When Leopold made a trip to Carls- 
bad, a fashionable resort of the German aris- 
tocracy, Bach and some members of his musi- 
cal staff accompanied him. On one of these 
trips in 1719 Bach met a young Russian 
prince whose fad it was to collect concertos, 
This young prince was Christian Ludwig, 
Margraf of Brandenburg. He was a bachelor, 
living alternately in Berlin and on his estate 
at Malchow. He not only loved music, but 
he spent a large part of his income on it, 
and had acquired a remarkable collection of 
concertos by famous living composers. He 
maintained an orchestra which played for 
him the large collection of concertos and 
other works which occupied places in the 
court library. The chroniclers report that 
he was greatly struck by the abilities of Bach 
and gave him a commission to write some 
concertos for his orchestra. The concerto in 
that day did not imply a brilliant and diffi- 
cult work for a solo instrument accompanied 
by orchestra, but a work used for a combina- 
tion of instruments. Bach took his time in 
writing them, for it was in the spring of 1721 
that he mailed the six concertos now known 
as the Brandenburg Concertos to Christian 
Ludwig. Apparently he felt that the Mar- 
graf’s gesture was an empty one, so that 
there was no need to hurry. In mailing the 
new compositions Bach enclosed a letter 
written in French: 

“MONSEIGNEUR: Two years ago, when I had 
the honor of playing before Your Royal High- 
ness, I experienced your condescending in- 
terest in the insignificant talents with which 
heaven has gifted me and understood Your 
Royal Highness’ gracious willingness to ac- 
cept some pieces of my composition. In 
accordance with that condescending com- 
mand, I take the liberty to present my most 
humble duty to Your Royal Highness in 
these concerti for various instruments, beg- 
ging Your Highness not to judge them by 
the standards of your own refined taste, but 
to seek in them rather the expression of my 
profound respect and very humble obedience. 
In conclusion, Monseigneur, I most respect- 
fully beg Your Royal Highness to continue 





your gracious favor toward me and tp }, 
assured that there is nothing I 50 my. 
desire as to employ myself more worth), 
in your service. 

“With the utmost fervor, Monseigney; I 
subscribe myself, : 

“Your Royal Highness’ most hump), 
and most obedient servant, : 
“JEAN SEBASTIAN Bacy. 

“COTHEN, March 24, 1721,” 

What Christian Ludwig wrote in reply ;, 
this letter or his opinion of the new works , 
not known but these concertos are withoy: 
question the finest chamber music work: 
composed by Bach during his 6 years in 
Céthen. What he had really composed wer. 
experiments in various instrumental com. 
binations and in instrumental colors. 

In May 1720 Prince Leopold and Bach |e; 
for Carlsbad for a visit which was pro- 
longed into July. On their return Bac) 
discovered that his wife had died, leaving 
him with four children. (Three others hag 
died in infancy.) On December 3, 1721, he 
married Anna Magdelena Wilcken, a union 
which proved very happy. She was the 
Gaughter of a court trumpeter and Pos- 
sessed an excellent soprano voice. She as. 
sisted him in copying his compositions, ang 
it was for her that he wrote some of the 
French suites which are preserved today 
copied in her own clear hand. Bach als 
composed the celebrated Biichlein for his 
helpmate, from which came many of the 
delightful little pieces through which young 
people to this day gain first acquaintance 
with Bach. 

Toward the latter part of 1720, Bach jour. 
neyed to Hamburg for another visit with 
Jan Adams Reinken, who was organist of 
the Katherinenkirche in that city. Reinker 
then 97 years of age, heard Bach improvise 
on the sixteenth century melody, Upon the 
Rivers of Babylon, and remarked, “I did 
think that this art would die with me, but 
I see that you will keep it alive.” 

Bach composed fugues for the violin with- 
out accompaniment during his stay with 
Prince Leopold. He wrote only three, and 
he never tried to make music again in just 
the same way, but with these three he 
worked three separate miracles and created 
three fabrics of beauty the like of which are 
not to be found anywhere else. Several con- 
ditions made it possible for him to write 
fugues for the violin at this time, of which 
only two need be mentioned; one the Ger- 
man manner of playing the instrument, the 
other the survival in his art, even at this 
comparatively advanced period, of an early 
manner of fugal composition. The Cothen 
period was like a special dispensation of fate 
to guarantee the full development of Bach's 
genius. By compelling him to pay exclusive 
attention to instrumental music, it drove 
him to an exhaustive assimilative study 
the art of Italy, which was then the home 
of music of this class, its chosen instrument 
being the violin. 

The Italians played with a bow where, # 
in the modern bow the hairs are screwec t 
the stick. This kind of bow makes for Dfl- 
liance, clarity, and power; but it never lets 
the player touch more than two string 
simultaneously, and often makes playing ©! 
those two a difficult task. The German 
played with a bow where the hairs were he\ 
by the fingers. The player could theretor 
relax the hairs at will, so that three, 20° 
even four strings could be struck at once. 
Also their bridge was lower so that the fou! 
strings were less sharply arched. The Gét- 
man tone was soft, but the harmony Ws 
full; and that agreed with the German tem- 
perament as did the polyphony their easi¢t 
double- and treble-stropping made practi- 
cable. 

The G-minor fugue with the prelude 7 
probably composed in 1720, while Bach was 
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i the G-minor fantasia 
1ue cording to Sir Hubert Parry 
- 4 the middle period of Bach's life 
1t the end of the Weimar pe- 

tole he was at Céthen. The six 
violin solo were almost certainly 
‘this period as well as part of the 
tas. The cello sonatas, works 

, and clavier, at least some of the 
' mE r solo violin, the D-minor con- 
wo violins and string orchestra, 
r piano concerto, the three vio- 
_the six English and six French 
sf r piano, part of the sonatas and 
for violin and cello, the two-part in- 
for piano and a series of occasional 

ta as. especially for the Duke’s birth- 
; and for New Year’s Day were believed 
have been composed during the 1717-23 








C 
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In 1722 Bach wrote the first part of his 
is _well-tempered clavier which some 

save called the testament of the new 
ati He wrote out three or four 
f the original “24” and used the 





He would play a few of them to his 

\ and one pupil, Heinrich Gerber, tells 
us that Bach on no less than three occasions 

ved the entire 24 to him from start to fin- 

h. Modern music dates from the moment 

h made equal temperament practical. If 
he or someone else had not done that we 
would not have the great music of Beethoven, 
Wagner, Mozart, Brahms, and Strauss. 

Soon after Bach was married for the 
Prince Leopold married the 
daughter of the Prince of Anhalt-Bemberg. 
The Princess was frivolous, disliked her hus- 
band's musical activities, his attachment to 
Bach, and made her feelings known to all 
concerned. Bach sensing the trouble began 

k for another position and in 1722 his 
name was presented to the Leipzig Town 
Council as one of the six candidates for the 
yosition of cantor of the Leipzig Thomas 
Sch left vacant by the death of Johann 
Kuhnau. He was tried as a candidate on 
Quinquagesima Sunday, February 7, 1723 

‘an second in the competition; but 
ph Graupner who won first place, 
Ww, and Bach automatically entered 
upon the post. 

In 1730 Bach wrote a letter to his friend 
Erdmann regarding his work of the Céthen 
i. “I had there,” he wrote, “‘a gracious, 
and discriminating prince, 
hom I hoped to end my days, but it 
happened that my master married a Baren- 

rg princess whose tastes were not in ac- 
ince With her lord's. She delighted in 
ties and worldly pleasures and gradually 
eaned my master from the loving interest 

had ever shown toward our glorious art. 
And so God arranged that the post of cantor 
t St. Thomas’ School should fall vacant. 
rst I did not think it becoming to re- 
quish the dignified office of Cappellmeister 

t of a modest cantor, For this rea- 

therefore, I took 3 months to consider 
ture and was at last induced to ac- 

aS My sons were inclined to be studi- 

nd I was desirous of affording them an 
pportunity of gratifying their bent by en- 


4 1 tim 
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the Most High, I ventured and 
Came to Leipzig.” 
! then period does not mark Bach’s 
greatest achievements, but it was a period 
i which much material was composed, and 
4 is still the delight of concertgoers. 
s distinctly a family man and went 
his business undisturbed by whining 
Vriting little tunes for his wife Anna 
and for his boys when they 
The preludes, fugues, toccatas, 
= for organ which remain the daily food 
‘Or all ¢ od organists, as well as the suites, 
es, etc,, for orchestra and various 


concert pieces composed for patrons and 
friends speak a language which goes straight 
to the heart of all people. He must be con- 
sidered as the last of the great mediaeval 
craftsmen, men who did their work because 
they had to, and did it well because they 
loved it. 





The Brannan Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ate is about to recess—and I have no 
objection to that—I should like to ask 
unanimous consent to have an article 
inserted in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 
The article is entitled ““‘Cheaper Food— 
Promise or Political Lure?” written by 
Allan B. Kline, and published in the 
Collier’s magazine for May 13, 1950. Mr. 
Kline is president of the National Farm 
Bureau. Iam informed that the article 
will take approximately two and a half 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD and 
that the cost will be $205. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have read the article and it is 
about as good an explanation of the 
Brannan farm plan as any article I have 
read or any explanation that I have 
heard, and I think it would be well worth 
having it printed in the Recorp, so that 
more people may have an opportunity to 
read the article than would be the case 
otherwise. For that reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in that 
connection I wish to say that certainly I 
agree that this is a very carefully 
thought out article. I believe it should 
be required reading for anyone who 
wishes to understand the Brannan plan. 
It is probably one of the best articles on 
farm legislation which the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has had occasion to 
readinalong time. I would recommend 
it to all Senators. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that it is certainly 
worth many times the cost of printing 
the article in the REcorp. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, it is not a 
caustic article; it does not attack the 
Brannan farm program. It proceeds in 
an intelligent manner to make an expla- 
nation on the effect of the Brannan farm 
program as it would be applied to any 
phase of farm operation or our agricul- 
tural economy. I think it is well worth 
being printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CHEAPER Foop: PROMISE OR POLITICAL LURE? 
(By Allan B. Kline) 

If the American people want to keep on 
getting plenty of good food at fair prices, 
they should not swallow the sugar-coated 
pill known as the Brannan plan. This plan, 
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if adopted, would be a raw deal for farmers 
and consumers alike. It won't stand the test 
of analysis. It won’t give us cheap food 

The way to continue getting adequate sup- 
plies of good food at reasonable prices lies in 
high production per farmer and steadily in- 
creasing efficiency in farm production. 

This has been our way up to now, and it is 
a way of progress. In 1850 the average Amer- 
ican farm worker produced enough food for 
5 people; in 1920, enough for 10; and by 
1945, for 15. Common sense dictates that 
we should improve on our past successes, not 
take an entirely different course. The course 
being charted for us by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Charles F. Brannan would beeline the 
farmers of this country in the direction of 
stabilized poverty. 

Few consumers are aware of some signifi- 
cant Bureau of Labor Statistics figures which 
show that the prices they pay for food, when 
measured in the length of time they have to 
work to purchase that food, are lower than 
in any other major country. To earn enough 
to buy a pound of butter the average Ameri- 
can works 32 minutes, the Canadian 45 min- 
utes, the Frenchman 146 minutes, and the 
Russian 542 minutes. To earn enough to buy 
a pound of ham an American works 28 min- 
utes, a Frenchman 80 minutes, an English- 
man 44 minutes, and a Swiss 116 minutes. 
For just 4 minutes of working time an Amer- 
ican can buy a pound of flour. The Chilean 
must work 13 minutes, the Frenchman 20, 
and the Russian 52. 

Mr. Brannan has described his plan as one 
to give farmers “the opportunity to earn a 
reasonable return for abundant production” 
and at the same time give “taxpayers their 
money’s worth.” 

A more accurate description of this utopian 
panacea would, I think, be “the promise of 
a Government-guaranteed profit for the 
farmer, cheap food for the consumer, and it 
won't cost anybody much.” 


SUSPICION IS JUSTIFIABLE 


The Brannan plan has no antecedents in 
the platforms of either major political party. 
It was contrived without consultation with 
either congressional or farm organization 
leaders. One might appropriately ask: Is it 
really a farm program, or is it the most 
ingenious, insidious, and disarming political 
lure of our generation? 

When the Secretary and those paid De- 
partment of Agriculture employees who are 
serving as salesmen for the Brannan plan 
talk to farmers, they talk about prices. Price 
is the core of the plan. Stripped of fancy 
language, the Brannan proposal is that Gov- 
ernment farm price supports be high enough 
not only to maintain, but actually increase, 
the present surplus-yielding volume of pro- 
duction. Consumers allegedly would get food 
for the low price it might bring in a surplus- 
glutted market. Farmers supposedly would 
get, in the form of checks from Washington, 
the difference between these depressed mar- 
ket prices and the so-called Government- 
guaranteed prices. 

When Mr. Brannan submitted his plan to 
the House Agriculture Committee on April 7, 
1949, he said it was “not likely to startle any- 
one”’ because “I have no revolutionary ideas 
to present to you.” In the sense that his 
scheme embraces elements that have been 
tried in a limited way, it is true that it is not 
new or startling. But in its total philosophy, 
the Brannan plan is a revolutionary de- 
parture from the basic concepts which up to 
now have been the foundation structure of 
the American economy. 

Farmers view price supports as the coun- 
terpart of minimum wages for labor. They 
want to fit a price-support program into our 
peculiarly successful regulated free-enter- 
prise system. They believe farm programs 
should be directed toward maintaining a 


fair-exchange relationship between the prices 
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of things farmers sell and the cost of things 
farmers buy. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
does not consider it the Government’s re- 
sponsibility to guarantee profitable prices to 
any group. Instead, we view farm price sup- 
ports as an appropriate and necessary pro- 
tection against unreasonable price declines, 
which, if allowed to continue unchecked, 
would adversely affect the general welfare. 

The Brannan plan is something altogether 
different. Under it the farmer’s only hope 
for a fair income would depend on Govern- 
ment hand-outs via annual appropriations 
by Congress. Certainly it would be danger- 
ously shortsighted to stake the future of agri- 
culture on the mere hope that the funds 
would be voted each year. 

Farmers are a minority group, about 19 
percent of our population. Give the Nation 
a little adversity, and the farmer’s chance 
of getting the sort of appropriations that 
would be required under the Brannan plan 
would be about as good as the well-known 
snowball in—you know where. 

If the plan is put in operation on the basis 
on which it has been presented to farmers, 
very large congressional appropriations would 
be needed. Mr. Brannan to date has failed 
to comply with repeated congressional re- 
quests for an estimate of the annual appro- 
priations that would be needed under his 
proposal. But recent estimates by congres- 
sional leaders and farm economists of the 
annual cost to taxpayers of the Brannan plan 
range from $6,000,000,000 to $19,000,000,000. 

What would have happened to the 1949 
potato crop if the Secretary’s proposal had 
been in effect? Twenty-one percent more 
potatoes would have gone to market. Lead- 
ing farm economists agree that these added 
potatoes would have driven the farm price 
down 35 to 50 percent. The average market 
price of potatoes in 1949 was $1.40 a bushel. 
A 35-percent drop would have pushed the 
average farm price down to 90 cents a bushel. 
But the Brannan plan support standard 
would have set the Government guaranty to 
farmers at $1.59 a bushel, a cost of 69 cents 
a bushel to be paid farmers out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

This would have meant a total cost to tax- 
payers of about $277,000,000—three times the 
cost of the actual 1949 potato support pro- 
gram. While the present program needs cor- 
recting, there ought to be a better way to 
do it than to ask the taxpayer to Jump out 
of the frying pan into the fire. 

“Production payments,” as proposed in the 
Brannan plan, cannot be accurately ap- 
praised without taking into account the level 
of prices allegedly guaranteed. Under the 
plan, this level is so hig) that it would be 
bound to cause a vast expansion in agricul- 
tural production, and unmanageable sur- 
pluses would result. A year or two of this 
might well drive farm prices so low as to 
make all the farmer’s net income, and more, 
dependent upon his ability to get a Govern- 
ment check. 

Take the case of a hog farmer. I am one. 
I know about hogs; I like them and they 
seem to like me. They paid for my family 
farm in Iowa. Under the Brannan plan, hog 
producers would be guaranteed prices high 
enough to cause them to step up production 
20 to 25 percent. 

The Government presumably would make 
up the difference between the market price 
and the price it promises farmers. 

ENSLAVED BY THE SUBSIDY 

This Government check would represent 
probably all the hog farmer's net income 
and possibly part of his costs. What would 
this mean to him? What would happen if 
the check didn’t come through? It wouldn't 
involve just his ability to build a new barn 
or buy a new car. It would involve the dif- 
ference between his staying in business and 
going broke; it would determine his ability 
to feed and clothe his family. 


If I were a Government official looking 
for a way to bring the American farmer 
under my thumb, I'd use that method. When 
the time came, the farmer would either do 
as he was told, or would fold up for lack 
of a subsidy check. 

The Brannan plan’s income standard, as 
presented to Congress, proposes to set a price 
for hogs at about $19 per hundred pounds 
and a price of $1.46 for a bushel of corn. This 
is a corn-hog ratio of 13 to 1—13 bushels of 
corn would be worth 100 pounds of pork. In 
theory this is decidedly favorable to the hog 
raiser, who certainly would step up protec- 
tion, knowing he could raise or buy corn for 
$1.46 and get a return of $19 for his hogs. 

But do you think the-Government could 
let a man raise all the hogs he wanted to 
raise at that kind of price? Of course not. 
Production would have to be controlled. 

And these production curbs would have 
to be applied to other producers—poultry- 
men, dairymen, cattlemen and so forth. 

The plan is pictured as being all things to 
all men. About his “income support stand- 
ard,” which would replace the present parity 
formula and provide the basis for guaranteed 
prices to farmers, Mr. Brannan says: 

“This income support standard simply 
represents a realistic minimum below which 
it is not in the interest of farmers or con- 
sumers to allow farm prices to fall, and 
above which I would hope to find most farm 
prices most of the time.” He adds that his 
proposed production payments “would allow 
farm income to remain at a high enough 
level to sustain abundant production while 
retail prices sought their supply-and-demand 
level in the market place. This level is bound 
to be reasonable for consumers because of the 
large supplies brought out.” 

But on the other hand the Secretary says: 

“It is obvious, of course, that the use of 
production payments must be qualified in 
such a manner as to avoid extremely de- 
pressed prices in the market place, or a 
wasteful use of soil resources.” 

In other words, one minute Mr. Brannan 
expects farm prices to be above the pro- 
posed support level. The next, he holds out 
to consumers the glittering prospect of cheap 
food—so cheap we would have to establish 
safeguards against extremely depressed 
prices, 

Which is it? It can’t be both. 


Some cynics say the farmer is interested. 


only in price. When he sees the Brannan 
plan in operation, they say, he will think 
everything is just fine—that all he'll have 
to do is sell his products, keep his sales slips, 
turn them over to the Government and get 
the rest of his money through a subsidy 
check. 

We feel sure that this would neither add 
up to a satisfactory income for the individ- 
ual farm family nor make for a satisfied 
farmer. 

Under the Brannan plan continuous and 
rigid controls over production would be in- 
evitable. The result would be a ceiling on 
opportunity in agriculture. More and more, 
the right to produce—inefficient and costly 
as it might be—would be parceled out on a 
per capita basis. This would discourage the 
people who try to discover new and shorter 
methods of producing abundantly. The 
farmers would be lined up, and if one stuck 
his head above the others, he would be 
pushed down. 

That is a policy of defeatism—a policy of 
supervised poverty for farmers. You can 
stabilize things so that it takes a long time 
to starve, but that doesn’t create the dy- 
namic agriculture essential to an expanding 
national economy. 

During the war I visited a farmer in Scot- 
land who had about 800 acres. He was a 
good farmer, a very good one. He asked how 
big my farm was and how many hogs I had. 
I told him 440 acres and five or six hundred 
head. He asked how many men I hired, and 
I said two. He had 6&2 men on his place and 
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he could not believe that 2 men could tak 
care of that many hogs, , 

My reply was, “We don’t let two men Waste 
time taking care of those hogs. It takes one 
of them a couple of hours a day.” 

High income for farmers depends upon the 
same kind of thing that it takes to get high 
income for other people—high production 
perman. You are not going to have a happy 
and prosperous farm people, individys) 
farmers doing better all the time, unless yo, 
have increasing production per man, —~_ 

This does not mean producing surpluses 
regardless of demand. It does mean max. 
ing certain that we increase, rather than ¢e. 
crease, efficiency on American farms. If 
there are too many people in agriculture for 
all to earn a good living, then the national 
interest will be served best by providing other 
job opportunities for those farmers who can. 
not farm efficiently. 

Go into any rural community, and if yoy 
find production per man very low, you will 
find the standard of living also low. 


A BONUS FOR INEFFICIENCY 


A high level of prices promised tn the 
Brannan plan would tend to “freeze” in agr}. 
culture the inefficient producers, About 
half the people who live on farms produce 90 
percent of the food and fiber that get into 
the channels of trade. Would a scheme like 
Mr. Brannan’s be of much help to the other 
half, who produce only 10 percent of the 
commodities going into trade? 

Suppose you lived in an area where the 
gross annual income averaged $800 per family. 
Say you got a guaranteed 10 or 15 percent 
increase in price for your products. What 
have you got? Another $80 or $100. What 
can you do with that? It wouldn't go far 
toward buying a new wardrobe, a new car, 
or sending the children to college. 

The answer to this low-income problem is 
not price—whether figured by the present 
farm-parity formula or by Mr. Brannan's 
plan. The answer lies in increased oppor- 
tunity to earn a higher total income. Much 
of this opportunity probably will have to be 
found outside of agriculture. 

How would the consumer fare under the 
Brannan plan? 

First, let’s put the food picture in the 
proper perspective. Many customers don't 
know that food is relatively cheap in Amer- 
ica. This does not mean that there isnt 
still room for improvement in production and 
distribution in America, but it does mean 
that—before we discard it—we ought to take 
a second look at the system which currently 
ranks at the top of the list of all nations in 
results. 

In 1935-39, American consumers spent 23 
percent of their disposable income for food, 
they could buy the same diet at today’s prices 
for 19 percent of their income. Today they 
are spending 27 percent—but they are eating 
better. 

RETAIL FOOD COSTS REDUCED 


Food prices have come down substantially. 
At prices prevailing in July 1948, the average 
annual retail cost of the market basket of 
food for a family of three average consumers 
was $712. In October 1949 the same quantity 
of food could be bought for $637-—a crop 
of $75. 

It is interesting to observe that of this 
$75 drop the farmer absorbed $69, wave 
charges made for services performed aiter t# 
food left the farms declined only $6 
ers receive an average of less than 5° cent 
of the consumer’s dollar. The rest goes . 
pay for the freight, labor, whole ling, 
processing, packaging, taxes, etc., betwee 
the farm and the ultimate consumer. 7 

There is nothing in the Brannan plan‘ 
would reduce these after-the-farm ¢ 
which take the other half of the pre : 
food dollar—and it is well to remember t# 

Under the plan someone would have to 
put up the dollars to pay the Governmen 








von my hogs, the Wisconsin farmer’s 












eure the New York farmer's eggs, the Cali- 
+ nian’s fruits and vegetables, the Texan’s 
= se you pay the grocery store 40 cents 

pie r eggs and 15 cents a quart for 
; hile the Government is paying the 
jaa rices which ordinarily would cause 


; to pay 60 cents for the same eggs 
its for the milk. 

ur transaction finished? Let’s not 
elves. Come March 15 and you'll 
make another ante on your grocery 
way of your income tax—just as the 
il have to turn back part of his 
Those Government payments would 
» to come from somewhere, and there is 
the taxpayers—which means 





urce 


 f rget that you can’t send a dollar 
+, Washington and get it all back. That is 
' journey. Folks would be much bet- 


pay for their food at the grocery 
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» real cost of food—what the consumer 
; both directly and in taxes—would rise 
nediately if the Brannan plan were in 
effect. Under Mr. Brannan’s formula, for 

nple, the income support standard price 
for hogs—$19 a hundred pounds—was more 
than ¢3 per hundred pounds above the actual 
average price of hogs last October, November, 
December, and January. 

This means that taxpayers would have had 
to put out more than $3 a hundred pounds 
hogs compared to what they actually did 
hese 4 months. 

he Brannan plan had been in effect in 

1949, and hogs had sold at the average sup- 
rt price in effect in the fall of 1949 and 
1950, the production payments 

















needed to bring farm prices on the hogs actu- 
ally marketed to the Brannan support level 
would have cost taxpayers about $465,000,000. 
Under the same conditions the present sup- 


port program wouldn't cost taxpayers a thin 





rmore, if the incentive prices prom- 
he plan increased production and 
ting—and they would—the taxpayers 
uld have to ante up for all the further de- 
clines in market prices—plus, of course, the 
cos administration and the difficulty of 
getting along with the expanded bureaucracy 
involved, 
Although there has been a support price 
on hogs, the Government hasn't had to make 
na token purchase, because market 
been generally above support 
Incidentally, there hasn't been, and 
t today, any support price on beef, 
lamb. The Brannan proposal would 
provide supports and authorize controls for 
ntacles of a Brannan plan would 
1. If you promise a high and profitable 
>t rmers, and cheap food to consum- 
4 of people other than farmers are 
lkely to become involved. 
what if the plan had been in effect during 
18-month period when the price 
farmers fell 30 percent and the 
Ol bread increased? Would not there 
“dye Neen a great temptation for the Govern- 
ent to step into the marketing, distribu- 
king flelds to try to make good 
mise that it could guarantee con- 
cheap food by letting farm prices 








es have 





am 


situations develop in many com- 
nd the Government would have 
r transportation and distribution 
control prices to consumers. 
m r », Would get caught in the mesh. 
I uld find themselves with a Bran- 

It might take a while, but it 
ee quite possible that a paternalistic 

hment for a time might give one group 
it earns. There are plenty of 
but, if this is to remain a Nation 
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of freemen, it is quite impossible politically 
for it to be done over the long pull. 


WE GET ONLY WHAT WE EARN 


Eventually, if all groups get in on the 
something-for-nothing take, we all will find 
ourselves poorer. In the final analysis, what 
all of us get is what all of us earn; no more, 

We in the Farm Bureau are not contend- 
ing that all consumer subsidies are bad. 
Several of them, when operated on the basis 
of need, make sense; a sound food stamp 
plan and the school-lunch program are ex- 
amples. We should continue to study ways 
of raising dietary standards of the poorer- 
fed. At the same time we should be con- 
stantly trying to find new opportunities for 
them to earn a more adequate income. 

But paying a part of everybody’s grocery 
bill out of taxes would be mighty costly and 
extremely dangerous. 

Farmers definitely want and need a sound 
farm program. Why? Because farm pro- 
duction is relatively stable, while farm 
prices fluctuate widely. In contrast, in a 
highly organized industrial economy, indus- 
trial prices and wage rates remain relatively 
stable while production and employment 
levels fuctuate. 

Farm prices go up faster and further than 
the general price level, and farm costs go up 
more slowly. But farm prices drop faster 
and further than the general price level, and 
costs come down more slowly; and this makes 
farming especially vulnerable to swings in 
the business cycle. 

It is in the general interest to provide a 
farm program which will put a brake on a 
downward swing in farm prices. Likewise, it 
is in the consumer’s interest because it is 
his best possible assurance of a continuing 
supply of good food at reasonable prices. 

But in considering what kind of farm pro- 
gram is best, we must remember one basic 
fact: The basis for rural prosperity is, first 
and foremost, high production per man and 
a well-distributed real income in the rest of 
the economy. 

Nonfarm people are most of the people. 
They are the farmer’s market; they produce 
his real wages. If factories are humming, 
employment is high, industrial labor is pro- 
ductive and well-paid, the stores will be filled 
with goods, and services will be freely avail- 
able at reasonable prices. Demand for the 
farmer’s produce will be strong. 

This is the basis for real farm prosperity. 
You can’t pull the farmer up by his sus- 
penders if most of the people are hard up. 

It is vital, then, that we maintain an ex- 
panding economy. There must be high 
productivity and full employment. We 
must exhaust every opportunity to stabilize 
the general price level. As we accomplish 
this, we reduce the need for commodity-by- 
commodity Government programs. 

Too, we need desperately to maintain size 
able exports of crops like cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, dried fruit, and lard. To do this 
we must develop an affirmative import-trade 
policy and aggressively seek the widespread 
public support such a policy deserves. 

American agriculture can produce more 
than America can consume. To restrict our 
output purely to the needs of the domestic 
market is to sell American agriculture short. 
A desirable farm program should be de- 
signed to fit into a dynamic, expanding 
domestic and world economy. 

By causing the level of price supports to 
vary with the supply of, and the demand for, 
each agricultural commodity we can provide 
farmers a cushion against unreasonable price 
declines. Flexible-price supports would as- 
sure consumers at home and abroad of the 
continued opportunity to share in the 
abundant output, efficiently produced, of 
American farms, The underlying philosophy 
of the present farm program, which has 
evolved out of our experiences since 1933, is 
consistent with this objective. 
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Flexible-price supports would stimulate 
production of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts, which would conserve the soil and 
upgrade the American diet. By permitting 
a downward adjustment in support prices 
when supplies become burdensome, the 
flexible program would encourage farmers 
to shift land from production of grain crops 
to grasses and legumes and promote better 
land use. At the same time, lower support 
prices for surplus grains would encourage 
grain feeding of livestock—resulting in 
more and better livestock. 

WHEAT SURPLUS AND LIVESTOCK 

An indication of how increased livestock 

roduction can eliminate grain surpluses is 
contained in a recent study made at Michi- 
gan State College. It shows that an increase 
of abcut 2 percent in our livestock produc- 
tion would have more than absorbed our 
surplus stocks of wheat i: the period since 
1930. Consumers should not miss the point 
that expanded production and use of live- 
stock preducts make for better and more 
nutritious diets 

Farmers sincerely believe that flexible- 
price supports—endorsed in the 1948 plat- 
forms of both major political parties— 
would provide necessary safeguards to 
farmers, minimize the necessity of controls 
over producticn, and assure American con- 
sumers of a firm supply of nutritious food 
at reasonable prices. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949, the present 
law, is not without defects. Its support 
prices are the highest in our peacetime his- 
tory. Rigid price supports, temporarily con- 
tinued on several commodities, are so high 
they will encourage overproduction and, at 
the same time, discourage both domestic 
consumption and export. 

Thus, instead of increasing farm income, 
they may decrease it. 

Congress postponed full application of 
the ficxible price-support formula until Jan- 
uary 1, 1952, and provided for the use of a 
dual parity yardstick through 1953. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation never 
agreed to this; we thought the flexible price 
supports should have gone into effect last 
year, as was originally proposed. 

We in the Farm Bureau are convinced that 
the higher the level of price supports, the 
greater the controls and regimentation that 
will result. We recognize that some controls 
will be needed occasionally if we are to use 
price supports to protect farm prices against 
unreasonable declines. At the same time, 
with flexible price supports, we would hope 
to hold controls to a minimum, 

The present farm program, approved by 
Congress in 1948 and amended in 1949, does 
provide a brake on sharp downturns in agri- 
cultural prices. This program ought to be 
given a chance to work. It has not yet had 
that chance. 

The Brannan plan would stifle the farmer’s 
initiative, and regiment him. It would bring 
a pyramided government piled onto the tax- 
payers’ backs. It would in the long run 
mean lower per family income for farmers, 
higher-priced food for consumers and every- 
body weuld pay plenty. 
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Friday, May 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the spring 
1950 issue of the distinguished quarterly 
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journal Air Affairs published by the 
American Society of Air Affairs is devoted 
principally to a discussion of the impli- 
cations of the atomic bomb. It is my 
pleasure to have contributed an article to 
this issue, based on a subject which I 
have taken up with Federal officials for 
practically the last 12 years, namely, de- 
centralization of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It isa subject which cynics have scoffed 
at and a subject which smug bureaucrats 
have ignored, but it is one which is in- 
creasingly coming to the fore in view of 
the critical world situation in which we 
find ourselves. 

Incidentally the chairman of the board 
of the American Society of Air Affairs is 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], The editor of 
Air Affairs is Mr. William D. Pardrige. 

In the spring issue there are a series 
of very interesting articles by such out- 
standing Americans as Mr. Bernard 
Baruch, Mr. Seth W. Richardson, Gen. 
Carl Spaatz; the great explorer, Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson; the distinguished com- 
mentator, Mr. Quincy Wright; and my 
good friend, the able senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas], among others. 

It is a pleasure to be in such expert 
company, but more important it is an 
honor to have contributed this piece on 
what I regard as a crucial issue. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the text of the article which I con- 
tributed to the spring issue of Air Affairs, 
which has just come out, be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


DECENTRALIZING THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


(By ALEXANDER WILEY, United States Senator 
from Wisconsin) 


“Those who fail to read and learn from 
the lessons of history and the mistakes of 
the past are condemned to repeat those mis- 
takes.” 

Many times in American history we have 
indeed failed to read history’s lessons and 
to profit by past mistakes, with the result 
that we have repeated our follies. We failed 
to prepare for World War I; consequently 
many of our ill-trained young men died un- 
necessarily. We failed to prepare adequately 
for World War II; result, Pearl Harbor and 
then mass “training” with dummy wooden 
weapons. Now, from this layman’s stand- 
point at least, we are failing to prepare 
against the dread contingency of a third 
global conflict. 

Obviously, I could not and would not think 
of condemning totally the present military 
planning of our defense chiefs—men who 
have devoted lifetimes to the service of their 
country. But at least in the single area of 
proposed up-to-the-minute planning and 
acting for dispersal of key Government 
agencies, I feel that I am fairly qualified 
to condemn the miserable stalling, buck- 


passing, and lack of imagination which have 
characterized the governmental approach to 
this crucial problem. 
I 
Dispersal of Federal installations inevi- 
tably involves three phases: 


(a) The executive agencies, 

(b) The legislative branch, meaning, bas- 
ically, the Congress. 

(c) The judicial branch, meaning, basice 
ally, the Supreme Court. 


Dispersal of the key units in our 2,000,000- 
man executive branch becomes the major 
challenge, as against the comparatively lesser 
problem of dispersing the relatively few hun- 
dreds of key individuals involved in the other 
two branches of Government. But before 
proceeding let us analyze some of the basic 
premises of our thinking: 

1, The United States is engaged in an 
ideological war against communism. 

2. The entire literature of the Communist 
movement indicates that its leaders believe 
that an ideological war is but the opening 
phase of an eventual military conflict be- 
tween the two rival ideas. These leaders 
thus hold, in spite of occasional soothing 
propaganda to the contrary, that commu- 
nism and capitalism cannot coexist on a 
peaceful basis in the world. 

3. Although we recognize that Communist 
literature and thinking lead to the Reds’ 
fatalism about inevitable conflict, we in the 
United States are firmly committed to find- 
ing a path to peace. We have no alternative 
because we recognize that war would solve 
no basic issues and would only bring a more 
horrible holocaust of death, disaster, and 
chaos than mankind has ever known. 

4. While striving for peace, it is our obli- 
gation to maintain the strongest possible de- 
fenses. Russia recognizes military strength 
of her potential enemies as the major deter- 
rent against war. Her entire system of gov- 
ernment is predicated upon the use or im- 
plied threat of force and violence. There- 
fore, she respects only the implied threat 
of force and violence on the part of other 
nations, as well as respecting their prepa- 
rations against surprise blitzes. 

5. Part of our armed strength lies neces- 
sarily in our preparations for civil defense. 
Thus, a weak civil defense means that our 
armed forces will lack effective backing-up 
on the home front, which is obviously sui- 
cidal. 

6. In the event of an atomic emergency, 
it will be too late to decentralize Govern- 
ment. Key Federal installations will obvi- 
ously be a prime initial target of atomic, 
even of bacteriological, attack. Experience 
shows that offices, files, and personnel can- 
not be moved in a few hours. Therefore, 
it is essential that ordinary decentralization 
begin now. 

7. The difficulties of decentralization are 
so tremendous that obviously priority lists 
must be arranged so that agencies having 
greatest importance in an atomic struggle 
are dispersed first. Among such agencies 
are, of course, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the central units of the Department of 
National Defense, the White House, etc. 

Many other premises are involved in this 
line of thinking, but if the reader accepts 
the above assumptions, we may proceed to- 
gether to explore this theme. I recognize 
that our minds almost rebel in turning our 
thoughts to this grim fact, but stern realism 
must be the order of the day. 

Above all, in this process, we must view 
the problem not as an academic matter, not 
as an idle theory, but with a sense of urgency, 
a sense of emergency. That is the only kind 
of approach which will enable us to solve 
problems at the present stage which might 
otherwise seem insuperable. 
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Remember that when America dropped her 
atom bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
obviously she had the alternative of laying 
an atomic egg on Tokyo. Just conceive what 
would have happened to Japan if in one fiery 
radio-active blast, the Emperor, the Japanese 
Diet, most of the key military and naval 
leaders, most of the Japanese civilian leaders 
had been obliterated from the face of the 
earth. Not only would Japan have been 
knocked out of the war, but in effect, Nippon 
would have been knocked out of the peace 


for generations to come. Clearly, it takes 
long time to develop new leadership as 
nation even after the guns have cease 
and the scars of war heal. 

Now think what that lesson means to a 
potential aggressor like Soviet Russia, It 
means that if she could destroy the 5,000 o- 
80 key leaders of America’s Government not 
only could Russia probably quickly anq go. 
cisively win an atomic war, but she coyiq 
make America most assuredly a vassal state 
for generations to come. Why? Becarse 
most of America’s leadership would be ¢o. 
stroyed and it would take a very long time 
before new leaders, coming up from the Joca| 
and State governments, could adequately 


take over the helm of the Federal Govern. 
ment, even of a satellite state. 

The master minds of the Kremlin, we may 
be sure, are aware of these facts. Certainly, 
Moscow radio will, in the future, as it has in 
the past, scream against alleged war monger. 
ing on our part because we simply have dared 
to mention these obvious possibilities. Nat. 
urally, Pravda and Izvestia would like Amer 
ica to lullaby herself to sleep. Uncle J 
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would like us to concentrate exclusively anq 
smugly on talk fests in the United Nations 
He would like us to centralize more thou- 
sands of key workers in sardine-packed Wash- 
ington. He would like us to put off to a 
nebulous tomorrow all talk of dispersal. 

But dare we pursue this course of folly, 
wittingly making ourselves a perfect target 
for potentially fatal atomic blows? Of course 
not. 

To be sure, we must continue our sincere 
efforts through the United Nations, particu- 
larly as regards possible international control 
(necessarily ironclad) of atomic energy; we 
must strengthen our Voice of America pro- 
gram to reach the Russian people directly. 
We must hold out a sincere hand of friend- 
ship to Russia’s enslaved millions. We must 
maintain our poise, our calm, never submit- 
ting to hysteria or undue alarm. We must 
implement the North Atlantic Pact. We 
must not, we dare not, forget about prepara- 
tions for Federal decentralization. 


ul 


Over a relatively long period of time I have 
had quite a series of letter exchanges and 
talks on this subject with the National 
fense Department and previously with its 
component departments. I have corre- 
sponded with the United States Bureau of 
the Budget, with the National Security Re- 
sources Board, with the White House, wiih 
the Munitions Board, and with literally doz- 
ens of other Government agencies, C: t 
Department heads, etc., trying to emphas.ze 
the necessity of adequate planning now !or 
decentralization. I have stated throughout 
this correspondence that certainly I, as an 
individual, could not presume to suggest ' 
them comprehensive and detailed plans >Y 
which even a single department of Govern- 
ment could be decentralized, let alone tie 
entire executive branch, or legislative 
branch, or judicial branch, What I ha 
sought is to stimulate the most consiruc- 
tive thinking on the part of our Government 
leaders, so that they, in turn, who are more 
familiar with their respective establ! he 
ments, could plan and act now against tne 
dread contingency of a possible future wa’. 

It is not, of course, enough to have plans 
on paper for, let us say, moving the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff from Washington, D. C., 
moving the Supreme Court, or the Congress, 
or any other key governmental unit. is 
not enough to have elaborate conference 
table discussions in one’s department. What 
is needed is actually to lay the physical basis 
for decentralization. What do I mean ° 
that? Well, obviously space must actua 
be provided in advance for decentralized 
Government personnel, for file systems, : : 
special secret vaults, for offices. There mus\ 
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»rovided in advance a modern-type system 
eommunication—teletype, direct tele- 
‘lines and other modern communica- 
instruments. Personnel must be re- 
' tr ed to handle tasks on a decentralized 
Certainly, too, Budget offices will have 
+. cet busy immediately in order to reckon 
‘ne new costs that will be involved, and ap- 
riation requests will have to be made to 





he Congress. 
wae - this planning going on now? 
is completely in the dark as to 
r to this question. Now, we would 
ant to be let in on any necessarily 
plans, but surely there is sufficient 
nsecret data that could be made available 
0 us, meaning to Congress and the people. 
I have, it should be noted, received all 
sorts of assurances that some master plans 
do exist. So, what? Will they be activated 
when the first five atom bombs have pul- 
verized Washington and burned up all the 
master plans, themselves? 

Not long ago Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson wrote to me that: “Recognizing the 
it is not beyond the bounds of pos- 
for Washington to be the target of 
a devastating or damaging attack, and that 
he seat of Government might have to be 
moved as a result, it follows that plans 
should be prepared to cover this contingency. 
Such plans are in the course of preparation.” 
tary of Defense Johnson went on to 
“Specifically, these plans include 
the movement of three service elements of 
the Department of Defense to other locations 
and the designation of successors to military 
nd.” 

I have a good deal of respect for our Sec- 
retary, but what visible evidence is there 
t any concrete dispersal actions have ac- 
tually been taken thus far? None. In- 
stead, Government employment continues to 
remain at around 210,000 in our jammed 
Capital, not to mention other huge Federal 
installations in such obvious targets as New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 
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Decentralization thus is seen to mean more 
than spreading out from Washington: it 
means spreading out from every other 


ted metropolitan target. Luckily, for us, 
decentralization will serve not only our mili- 
lefense purposes but will serve other 
nd economic goals that are obvious to 
an ident of modern day American society. 
Having Federal units (and payrolls) in small 
towns of 5,000 or 10,000 or slightly larger will 
nly pump economic vitality into the 
11 blood streams of those communi- 
ues; it will, far more importantly, bring 
Uncle Sam closer to the people, closer to the 















grass roots; it will reactivate the interest of 
our people in their Government. 

Moreover, there will be more than sufficient 
relatis 


sly nonessential personnel always re- 
3 in Washington so as to prevent it 
‘coming a ghost town or from having 
economic life unduly impaired. 

1ere should the moved Government units 
be relocated? Obviously, several factors will 
aff It is clear, for example, 











tect the decision. 
t the Dairy Division of the United States 
oartment of Agriculture could be decen- 
lized into the dairying heart of the Nation 

and that goes on a comparable basis for other 
the cotton units, the wheat unit, 
etc In the instance of other Government 
cepartments like the Atomic Energy Commis- 
he answer is not so clear. It would, 
urse, be a mistake simply to decentralize 

the geographic heart of the Nation, 

ause that would only result in a new type 
of cer tralization, We must consider not only 
ae question of space and distance (in the 
light of possible Russian guided-missile and 
alr att Cks Over the North Pole or via Alaska) 
Put we must also consider the question of 
‘Ae proximity of available defenses—anti- 
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aircraft, radar, guided-missile stations, etc., 
to protect given units of Government. 

What of the Congress? Could it disperse 
its Members to, let us say, 30 or 40 centers 
and legislate by television? What of the 
President and his staff? Could they govern 
from a moving train? These are not ques- 
tions to be answered lightly, for they should 
result in intense study. 

The idea of a mobile Capitol or White 
House is neither new nor improbable. Mili- 
tary leaders have often conducted operations 
from armored trains. Is this not a worth- 
while phase for study, considering the fact 
that enemy planes and rockets would cer- 
tainly be seeking out any fixed location of 
Congress and the President, as well as the 
Supreme Court, and train mobility (and/or 
legislation by television) might be the only 
answer. 

Now, no one is suggesting that the Chief 
Executive move into a train right now. But 
now is the time for the Goverment’s General 
Services Administration and similar units, 
its public buildings office, etc., to start lay- 
ing concrete plans. 

While on this phase of concreteness, the 
question naturally arises: Precisely how can 
Congress initiate steps to speed decentraliza- 
tion? May I suggest answers: 

(a) As I have repeatedly recommended, 
every committee of the Congress should con- 
sult with the agency officials within its par- 
ticular jurisdiction on dispersal problems. 
Thus, the Senate and House Judiciary Com- 
mittees should review the question with the 
Department of Justice, the Finance and 
Ways and Means Committees should do so 
with the Treasury Department and so on 
down the line. The Senate and House Ap- 
propriations Committees, controlling as they 
do the purse-strings, will have over-all finan- 
cial jurisdiction of this problem. 

(b) The major long-range instruments for 
decentralization should, I believe, consist of 
legislation already pending before the Con- 
gress to set up a “little Hoover Commission.” 
I am proud to have been one of the original 
cosponsors of legislation designed to set 
up such a National Commission on Inter- 
Government Relations. The purpose of this 
Commission would be to analyze the present 
status of Federal, State, local relationships; 
Federal, State, local taxes; the problem of in- 
creased Federal grants-in-aid; the problem 
of increasing Federal power. 

One of the major units under such amend- 
ed legislation should, I believe, be a Council 
on Decentralization, consisting of the finest 
brains of American military and civilian life 
in our Federal, State, and local Governments. 
This Council on Decentralization should sub- 
mit its suggestions on an over-all basis to 
Congress and its committees and should co- 
ordinate the decentralization work in each 
of the units of the Federal Government. 

Implicit in the idea of such a council and 
commission is the concept that it is not 
enough merely to disperse Federal functions; 
rather, on a long-range basis, it will be essen- 
tial that some so-called Federal functions 
be turned back entirely to the States and 
localities in order to reverse the trend of 
Uncle Sam assuming power over everything. 

Legal questions will arise not only in this 
long-range approach, but the very minute 
one begins to assume that atom bombs might 
one day rain down on Washington and other 
cities, obliterating many incumbents in Fed- 
eral positions and making regular type Con- 
gressional-Presidential-Supreme Court gov- 
ernment perhaps impossible. Already, schol- 
ars have begun to explore the legal problems 
of government in atomic emergency;? far 
more work must be done along this line by 
legislators and legal experts. 





1Rossiter, Clinton L., Constitutional Dic- 
tatorship in the Atomic Age, Review of Poli- 
tics, October 1949. 
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CONCLUSION 


One almost pauses after reviewing even 
these few possibilities, to wonder if all this 
thinking is worth while or whether it is alla 
Buck-Rogerish nightmare. However, realistic 
reflection will show that this problem is un- 
fortunately all too necessary a subject for 
review. Of course, each of us would prefer to 
concentrate on the problems of peace, to con- 
sider appropriations for social services, for an 
improved standard of living rather than mat- 
ters relating to war. The consequences of 
such exclusive pacific concern are, however, 
clear to any realistic observer of history. 

The Father of our Country, George Wash- 
ington, rightly advised that “to be prepared 
for war is one of the most effectual means of 
preserving the peace.” 

It is most fitting that I submit these 
thoughts to the readers of this renowned 
publication, Air Affairs, because fortunately 
American aviation and its leaders have pro- 
vided some of the most constructive, im- 
aginative minds in our country. The avia- 
tion pioneers who barnstormed in flying 
crates, the daring young souls who flew over 
Chateau-Thierry and the Meuse-Argonne in 
what turned out to be flaming coffins, these 
young eagles set a standard for constructive 
experimentation that has carried over into 
many other fields of American military and 
civilian experience. I personally take in- 
spiration from the great record of American 
aviation pioneering, particularly because in 
all the annals of American flying, there is 
perhaps no more glorious saga then that of a 
great son of my own State of Wisconsin, 
Gen. William Mitchell, familiar to every fol- 
lower of aviation science, tactics and warfare. 

Billy Mitchell taught us to think in terms 
of the future in preparing defense, rather 
than to prepare only for the previous war. 

What would Billy Mitchell suggest to us by 
way of preparation against atomic warfare? 
This is the sort of question which I ask 
America’s military leaders to ponder. What 
would other great pioneers in the field of 
legislation, in the field of military science, 
civilian government, industrial mobilization 
suggest to us? The answer is up to you, my 
friends. 





Haile Selassie and the Idaho Miner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
while we are paying over $5,600,000,000 a 
year in interest on the national debt, it is 
interesting to learn of our Government’s 
liberality in disposing of the surplus 
money metal—silver that for some rea- 
son the Treasury refuses to put in cir- 
culation in this country to pay Govern- 
ment expenses and reduce the national 
debt. The record discloses we have sent 
Ethiopia 5,425,000 ounces of silver— 
which we have coined for them in our 
mint now fully presented in the follow- 
ing statement: 

While the Idaho miners were digging their 
silver out of the ground to sell to the Govern- 
ment for 65 cents an ounce and pay their 
taxes, the Government was balancing its 
books on its silver purchases by revaluing 
half the silver it bought, and putting its re- 
valued silver in circulation as money in pay- 
ing Government expenses with silver dollars 
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and silver certificates at exactly double the 
value it paid for the silver; and, at the same 
time, piled up the other half of the silver 
sterilized and unused. 

Over in Ethiopia, Haile Selassie was driven 
from his throne and his country taken over 
by Mussolini and his Italian Government. 
After the war was won by the United States 
Army and the British military forces, Haile 
Selassie was restored to his throne without 
his striking a blow for the freedom of his 
people or giving any military assistance to 
the Allies. 

With Haile Selassie back on his throne, 
our Government in its benevolence has taken 
from its supply of money metal and given 
Haile Selassie 5,425,000 ounces of silver 
which was coined into money by our mint 
and put into circulation in Ethiopia at $1.11 
an ounce. 

We are told that in making this donation, 
our Government went through the formality 
of an agreement for the ultimate return of 
all the silver sent over to Haile Selassie. 
However, to judge from the record, it does 
not appear that our Government intends to 
hold Ethiopia to their bargain. 

The record discloses that the potential 
silver seigniorage table printed each month 
in the Treasury Bulletin has been reduced 
by the amount of the silver furnished Haile 
Selassie and the rest of the foreign countries 
that got our silver for their money needs 
during the war. 

So we must assume that the silver dug 
out of the ground by the Idaho miners and 
sold to our Government for 65 cents per 
ounce and donated to Haile Selassie, who 
put it into circulation for 46 cents an ounce 
more than the Idaho miners got for it, will 
continue to supply the money function in 
Ethiopia and that Haile Selassie and his 
people will live happily «ver after. 

Question: What does free silver mean? 





“Best Politician the Country Ever Had” 
Giving Himself a Real Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include an article by Low- 
ell Mellett, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of May 11, 1950: 


ON THE OTHER HAND—"“BEST POLITICIAN THE 
CouNTRY Ever HabD’’ GIvING HIMSELF A REAL 
TEST 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

President Truman’s current excursion into 
the hinterland may reveal whether or not 
Presidential Candidate Harold Stassen spoke 
a half-truth the other day when he charac- 
terized Mr. Truman as the worst President 
and the best politician the country ever has 
had. 

It could be a half-truth, but no more than 
that. The first half of the statement, of 
course, was only a bit of preposterous ex- 
travagance that might better have been 
omitted by the part-time politician, part- 
time university president. Aside from the 
matter of good taste, it raises again the ques- 
tion of Mr. Stassen’s qualification for hig 
own job—that of an educator. The wide- 
eyed students of Pennsylvania University 
must have been disturbed by the prexy’s 
curious forgetfulness of history. The young- 
est among them are aware of the kind of 


Presidents we had as recently as the lament- 
able twenties, not to go back any farther, 
and some of the not-so-wide-eyed politicians 
of Stassen’s own party would prefer not to 
invite comparisons with those Presidents. 


POSSIBLE HALF-TRUTH 


As for the possible half-truth, President 
Truman is now giving his proficiency as a 
politician the toughest of all tests. He is 
taking on a battle within his own party as a 
means toward helping the party to win this 
year and retain control of the Government. 
It is not a little battle; it takes in a lot of 
territory and involves sizable forces. Should 
he win and then obtain the fruits of his vic- 
tory, history in due time will have oppor- 
tunity to judge whether he was the worst of 
Presidents or one of the best; it will be com- 
pelled to recognize him as one of the most 
courageous, in any case. 

For himself, the President is obviously will- 
ing to be the best of politicians, believing 
that if he is it will make him anything but 
the worst of Presidents. 

The clue to the kind of politics the Presi- 
dent is undertaking was given by his speech 
in Burlington, Iowa. “I will say one thing,” 
he said, “and say it emphatically. The 
Eighty-first Congress has done a lot better 
than the Eightieth ever did and it is going 
to do a lot more than it has done up to date. 
The record of the Eighty-first Congress is not 
complete yet, but when it finally finishes its 
work and goes home, then I will be ready to 
come back and give you the full details, and 
let the chips fall where they may.” 

EFFECT ON HILL STARTLING 

No other President in our time ever talked 
that kind of turkey to the members of his 
own party in Congress. The effect on Cap- 
itol Hill has been slightly startling. 

Generally speaking the Democrats in Con- 
gress were happy to see the President take to 
the road, to see him seize the initiative for 
his party in this congressional campaign 
year. Some of them, however, determined to 
go their own way, regardless of the platform 
and other promises made in the party’s name, 
are not so happy to have him take the initia- 
tive in the intraparty battle. 

But even among the pussyfooters and the 
members fairly blind to the realities of this 
year’s politics, there is recognition of the 
President’s basic strategy. They know that 
he knows he cannot set the prairies afire 
again as he did in 1948 with promises, that 
this year the party will have to win on per- 
formance. What hurts is that the perform- 
ance is up to themselves and that, as of 
today, they are away behind in their work. 

Two years ago President Truman clinched 
his case against the Eightieth Congress by 
calling it back after it had adjourned with its 
work unfinished, just to dramatize its do- 
nothingness. There is nothing to prevent 
the President from keeping his own Congress 
here, campaign or no campaign, to force it 
to give him a record he can take to the 
country with some confidence. 





The Railroad Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C, DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 12 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that into the Appen- 
dix of the REecorp there may go an ex- 
cerpt from the ticker tape of today, from 
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Chicago, the opening portion of which 
says: 

Strike-crippled railroads laid of 141,000 
workers today. ; 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp 
as follows: : 


Cuicaco.—Strike-crippled railroads laig of 
141,000 workers today and spokesmen said 
they expected the number of idle employees 
to mount to 2,000,000 by the end of the week. 

Industries in the areas affected by the fire. 
men’s strike also began mass layoffs. 

At Detroit, meanwhile, reports persisteg 
that the New York Central planned to hait 
all operations for tle duration of the strike, 
but a company official denied such plans. 

The New York Central furloughed 40,099 
employees and warned that another 10,009 
might be out of work by Saturday. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad laid off 85,000 and the 
Southern Railroad, 16,000. The Santa fe 
closed all of its shops, but did not announce 
the number of workers idled. 

The strike by 18,000 members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Firemen and En. 
ginemen went into its third day. 

The National Railway Mediation Board {s 
still in Chicago, hoping that negotiations 
might be renewed to bring about a settle. 
ment. 

However, a railroad official said manage- 
ment negotiators would refuse to consider 
the union’s modified demand for an addi- 
tional man only on fast through trains be- 
cause they regard it as a strategic move to 
“get a foot in the door” on the original 
demand. 





Order of the Sisters of St. Anne 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just been informed of a centennial cele- 
bration held in my district which I know 
will be of interest to the Members. The 
Sisters of St. Anne celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of their order with appropriate cere- 
monies, including a solemn high mass of 
thanksgiving at the Notre Dame Church, 
Easthampton, Mass., and, in view of the 
outstanding history of the order, I am 
proud to call it to the attention of the 
Members today. 

The 75 nuns who are presently mem- 
bers of the Order of the Sisters o! ‘t. 
Anne, their guests and the residents 0! 
the area had a great deal to celebrate. 
This Order is composed mainly of teach- 
ers at the Notre Dame School in East- 
hampton, Mass., and, in the history of 
the school have taught many hundreds 
of residents of my district who have gone 
out into the world with this excellent 
educational background and have ac- 
credited themselves well in the Ameri- 
can way. All of us in western Massachu- 
setts are extremely proud of the devotion 
to duty of the members of the order 
and recognize their outstanding cont!- 
bution to our area. They have dedicated 
their lives to helping others and the re- 
sults of their efforts are ever present 10 
the town of Easthampton and western 








usetts in the outstanding citi- 


Massach 
zenry of their former students. 


Therefore, it is @ great pleasure for 
me to have this opportunity to make this 
known to my colleagues and I know all 


of you Will join with me in congratulating - 


+he Sisters of St. Anne and wishing them 
every future success in their work. 





James V. (for Victory) Buckley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er. I am sure that on Monday, May 
15, my colleagues on both sides of the 
isle would wish to join with me in ex- 
tending hearty good wishes and con- 
sratulations to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois \Mr. Bucktey], on the 
oceasion of the fifty-eighth anniversary 
of his birth. 
The Honorable JAMES V. BUCKLEY rep- 
ssents the fourth district of Illinois, be- 
inning his service to the people of Chi- 
cago and nearby suburban areas with 
the Eighty-first Congress. He is known 
nany admiring constituents as JAMES 
for Victory—BUCKLEY. 
py circumstance of the day will 

ence of Mr, BuckKiey in Chi- 
cago at the Jefferson Jubilee to join in 
the city’s welcome to the President of 
the United States. President Truman 
celebrated his sixty-sixth anniversary on 
May 11, honoring which occasion Mr, 
BuckLey sent the following message: 
Tl rable Harry 8. TRUMAN, 










ane non 

President of the United States, 
White House: 
Mr. President, congratulations on this an- 
rsary of your birth. May future years 
lise abundant harvest as those passed 
» yielded the fruits of your good works, 
r great contributions to our Nation and 
as its President, coumselor, and 
n these days of reclamation of hu- 
rom strife, prejudice, and misunder- 
ou have demonstrated high pur- 
worthy ideals in the service of your 

m May long life, happiness, 
ngth, and wisdom to carry on be yours for 
aii the years to come. May I add my sincere 

shes that if you choose to run in 19652, 

victory Will be yours by an overwhelming 





JAMES V. BUCKLEY, 
Congressman, Fourth Illinois District. 


_ Today, on the eve of his own birth- 
cay, Our colleague from Illinois received 
this inspiring reply: 
THE WHITE House, 
ABOARD THE PRESIDENT’s TRAIN, 
; Washington, D. C., May 11, 1950. 
Honorable JaMEs V. BUCKLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN BUCKLEY: I cannot tell 
you how much I appreciate your message 
‘ecitating me on my birthday. Such gen- 
tl rds of commendation and good 
‘shes have touched me deeply. 

My thanks for your confidence in my lead. 
*rship, and kindest regards. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry TRUMAN, 


erol 
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And now may I give, Mr. Speaker and 
my colleagues, a brief sketch of the back- 
ground of our coworker from Illinois, 
The Honorable James V.—for Victory— 
BUCKLEY was born and reared on a farm 
in Saginaw County, Mich., the fifth of a 
family of 11 children. He attended pub- 
lic schools in his home area. He began 
his business career in the automobile in- 
dustry. Then, for more than 20 years, 
he was a builder, engaged in the con- 
struction of thousands of homes in the 
Calumet region of Cook County, IL, 
following which, during the war, with 
materials at a priority, he went into war- 
plant production service, becoming pres- 
ident of local union 714, UAW-CIO. I 
might add that our colleague was a pio- 
neer in the field of labor-management 
relations and that today he continues 
to enjoy the prestige of leadership in this 
field. No one can know the Illinois 
Member without recognizing him as a 
man of excellent administrative and ex- 
ecutive ability. 

I might mention, also, the commenda- 
ble civic spirit of the gentleman we 
honor. He is active in school, church, 
community, and State affairs, and gives 
generously of himself and his talents in 
service to his people and his Nation. We 
wish our distinguished friend a very 
happy birthday with many fruitful and 
prosperous years to come. May the V 
in his name always portend the victory 
ahead for the reign of human under- 
standing, under wise and constructive 
laws in the interest of all the people, to 
which he has devoted a lifetime of 
service. 





What We Must Do To Stay Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, last 
month it was my pleasure and privilege 
to address the annual membership meet- 
ing of the Executive-Foreman’s Club of 
Elizabeth, N. J. I have’ been provided 
with a stenographic report of this ad- 
dress, together with a transcript of the 
questions and answers which followed it, 
and I ask leave of the Senate to insert 
this entire transcript in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, since many of those who 
were present have written to me asking 
whether it would be possible to secure 
copies of what was said. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat WE Must Do To StAy FREE 

Mr. Srevens (president, presiding). I am 
glad for this opportunity as I feel we really 
owe a debt of gratitude to one of the men 
at the head table this evening, a man who is 
to introduce our speaker and who has been 
a real friend of this club although he does 
not live in Elizabeth, but whenever we want 
a top-ranking man we call George String- 
fellow, vice president and division manager 
of the Thomas A. Edison Co. in charge of the 
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storage battery division over in West Orange, 
and George will say to me, “Emery, he will 
be there,” and he has never failed us yet. 

I think it is only fair that I should say just 
@ word about Mr. Stringfellow himself. He 
is not going to be the speaker, and I sup- 
pose when I get through with this four-page 
or six-page document, whatever it is, you 
will think I was introducing the speaker. 
Iam not. He is going to do that, but I think 
it is only fair to him that you should know 
something about him and what he has done 
for our club. 

I told you that he is division manager and 
vice president of the Thomas A. Edison Co. 
in West Orange. He is a director of the Mine 
Safety Appliances Co. of Pittsburgh, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Mining 
Congress. 

I could go on with this because there are 
over a hundred things on here. I cannot 
read them all. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. 

I think one of the greatest achievements— 
it just happened not very long ago and I 
was very much interested in reading it in 
the newspapers—he was made an honorary 
member of the New Jersey Medical Society. 
He is not a medical man. He is one of the 
three laymen in 184 years who has been made 
@ member of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation—and that is no mean honor. 

Let me skip over the Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion and a few other things. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of managers of the New 
Jersey Home for Disabled Soldiers at Menlo 
Park and the Edisons Pioneers and the Old 
Timers. 

He is the chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. He has 
received an honorary degree of doctor of fine 
arts from Ithaca and received an honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from the South Jer- 
sey Law School. 

Some of you will be interested to know 
that he served two terms as potentate of 
Salaam Temple. 

He is a member of the Imperial Divan of 
the Shrine of North America. I think he 
has 5 years to go and he is going to be 
upstairs. 

He is a member of the board of directors 
and vice chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Cancer Society, and I 
could mention other things in connection 
with the American Cancer Society. I men- 
tion that to show you that he is a very busy 
man and does take time out to cooperate 
with our club, even to the point of giving 
up part of his afternoon and evening to come 
down here to be with us tonight. 

I am very happy to present to you “Doctor” 
George Stringfellow, who will present the 
Senator. [Applause.] 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. President, distin- 
guished guests, Senator MuNDT, and my good 
friend Emery Stevens, proof that he is a 
friend of mine is the commercial he gave me. 
[Laughter.] 

I think the greatest deficit in the world 
today is not money but intellectual integrity, 
and I know of no man in all the world who 
is more richly endowed with this precious 
ingredient than Emery Stevens. [Applause.] 

It was Aristotle, that great lover of democ- 
racy, who, in his wisdom, once said, “The 
greatest compliment one can pay another is 
to say that he is a good citizen.” I think 
Emery Stevens is a good citizen. 

Of course, I am delighted to present to 
you your speaker tonight, but when I bring 
you a speaker I usually bring a picket line, 
and I can think of no greater endorsement. 
[Laughter.] 

Last year, you recall, I brought Bos Tart, 
and we waded right through the picket line, 
Tonight as I brought Senator Munpr through 
the picket line, or vice versa, one of the pro- 
fessional pickets said, “There goes String- 
fellow.” [Laughter.] 
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Now I could say much more about, and 
truthfully, too, about Senator MUNpDT than I 
am going tosay. This is a brief of the man’s 
biography (illustrating a number of papers). 

Senator MUNDT served 10 years in the 
lower House. He was elected and reelected 
five times and each timc he was elected by a 
greater majcrity. 

In 1948 he graduated to the upper House, 
or the United States Senate, and he led in 
his State the presidential candidate on his 
party ticket, Mr. Dewey, by about 650,000. 
Senator MUNDT is a man cf courage, charac- 
ter, and the will to tell you how he feels and 
stands on almost any issue. 

Following his address this evening, he will 
answer questions—and I said “answer ques- 
tions.” I hope you confine your remarks to 
questions. If ycu want to engage in a de- 
bate, make your own arrangements. 
[Laughter.] 

I am going to ask you if you will not keep 
your remarks to questions, and sometimes 
that is hard to do. 

Senator MUNopr has selected as his subject 
for this evening “What we must do to stay 
free.” 

It is indeed a pleasure for me and a great 
honor to present to you a real statesman 
and a true American who asks not who is 
right but what is right. 

Senator MUNDT, Tr. President, Mr. Emery 
Stevens, Mr. George Stringfellow, and fellow 
Americans all: That was indeed a mighty fine 
and friendly and fiattering introduction that 
I secured from Mr. Stringfellow, and I am 
deeply indebted to him for his thoughtful- 
ness and his generosity. I am happy, too, 
that it was possible for me to get away from 
the hurly-burly activities of Washington 
this afternoon to come up here and break 
bread with you and to think out loud with 
this fine, distinguished aggregation of free 
wheeling and free enterprising Americans 
about some of the prodigious problems which 
plague and perplex us all in these trying 
times. 

You know, down in Washington increas- 
ingly we who live there come to feel that 
we are a city of very important people. The 
city has a population now in its metropolitan 
area of a million human beings. As the Cap- 
ital of this great free Republic it has become 
the focal point of world affairs and everybody 
down there is an important element in the 
capital city. 

He either is important or thinks he is im- 
portant, and it adds up to about the same 
thing either way. [Laughter.] 

When you get off at Union Station and 
induce a taxicab driver to take you for 30 
cents to the Statler Hotel or to the Senate 
Office Building or the White House—although 
I do not imagine many of you go to the 
White House—or wherever you happen to go 
for 30 cents in a taxicab ride, if you interro- 
gate the taxicab driver about affairs, foreign 
or domestic, he will give you an apparently 
authentic answer without any doubt or 
mental reservations whatsoever on any sub- 
ject that you care to ask him about. 
[Leughter.] 

Every taxicab driver in Washington conse- 
quently is a mighty important individual. 
All the members of the House of Representa- 
tives down there virtually are candidates for 
the United States Senate, so they certainly 
are also mighty important people. 

The Members of the Senate and the mem- 
bers of the President's Cabinet are all candi- 
dates for President, and so, consequently, 
they are mighty important people; and our 
Presidents of late years are coming to think 
that each of them is entitled to a lifetime 
lease on the White House, so they, too, are 
mighty important people. [Laughter.] 

So, you see, we are an aggregation of ime 
portant individuals, as we think down in 
Washington. One of the things I want to 
talk to you about tonight is this tendency on 
the part of people who are members of my 


fraternity, the political fraternity, to con- 
sider ourselves increasingly important. 

I think it is an erroneous concept. I think 
the really important people of America are, 
or should be, individuals such as you in pri- 
vate business, in private professions—indi- 
viduals who at one time in the history of this 
Republic were conceived to be the folks who 
ran the country. Unfortunately, in my opin- 
ion, in large part because of the lethargy on 
the part of ordinary individuals around the 
country, politicians and pressure groups and 
columnists and commentators today are run- 
ning the Nation and you are increasingly 
finding yourselves less important and less 
influential in controlling the destiny of this 


Republic. 
I think it is serious. I think you are partly 
to blame. I think unless you can correct the 


attitude which is universally sweeping across 
this country and which leaves public deci- 
sions almost exclusively to public men that 
we are going to continue in America to lose 
freedoms which once were so richly enjoyed 
by us all. 

I know that down in Washington we can 
and should learn things from private indi- 
viduals. A couple of months ago a man came 
down from Kalamazoo, Mich., to Washing- 
ton. He was just an ordinary man, a “Joe 
Bloke” type of private citizen, but he had 
one peculiarity. He started out early in the 
morning the first day of his arrival handing 
out oversize tips to all the people that he met. 

You may remember reading about him in 
the newspapers of the country. He gave the 
hat check girl at the Statler Hotel a $100 tip 
for checking his hat and coat. He went 
down into the Embassy Room and tipped the 
head waiter a couple of hundred dollars to 
get a good table and tipped the waiters who 
served him $100 apiece. 

When the taxicab driver took him up to the 
Capitol the next morning he tipped the taxi- 
cab driver $200. He bought some finery for 
his family at Woodward & Lothrop’s and 
tipped the saleslady $100, and was in the proc- 
ess of tipping the barber who had just com- 
pleted shaving him and cutting his hair with 
$1,000 when, finally, the Metropolitan Police 
caught up with him, arrested him, and put 
him in jail not because, you understand, it is 
against the law to give money away down in 
Washington, but the politicians down there 
could not stand that kind of competition. 
[Laughter. ] 

As a matter of fact, I think they got him 
just in time. I understand that the Presi- 
dent had the FBI looking for him; they were 
going to make him a member of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. [Laughter.] I was kind of 
glad to see him locked up myself because the 
fellow was not quite playing the game ac- 
cording to Hoyle. 

We have discovered down in Washington 
these late years, you see, that the best way 
in the world in which to get elected to pub- 
lic office is to give away the other fellow's 
money and to make promises to purchase 
things for the people of Elizabeth, N. J., with 
money which is to be collected exclusively 
from the people of Syracuse, N. Y. [laughter]; 
and when you are in Syracuse, you just 
reverse the process, and it seems to work 
mighty fine. But this fellow was sort of 
violating the code. 

He was giving away his own money and 
we did not want that thing to become con- 
tagious down in Washington, so it was a 
good thing that they locked him up. 
[Laughter. ] 

I am serious when I say that while I have 
been down in Washington for 12 years, I 
still have enough of South Dakota in me 
to believe that the important people of 
America are, or should he, the farmers, the 
laborers, the business and professional peo- 
ple of the country, and not those who tem- 
porarily hold positions of authority and 
power down on what I refer to as the wrong 
side of the Potomac River. I think in large 
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part because we have developed tha 


t atmos. 
phere of importance down in Washingre 
however, which is shared by all who ji, 


there and enjoyed by all who make Wash 
ington their home that some difficulties 2 
accumulating for the people of America 
which are growing increasingly large ang {;, 
creasingly imminent, week after week anj 
day after day. - 

That is what I want to discuss with you 
tonight under the heading of what, in ny 
opinion, primarily challenges the freedom 
of America, because I think they are bein 
challenged. We Know they are being chal. 
lenged from abroad. I believe they are ajs 
being dangerously challenged here at home 

They are being challenged by the marc). 
ing armies and the intriguing conspiracies 
of the Communists in every foreign Capital 
and on a great many foreign fronts, 

ertainly our freedoms are being cha). 
lenged when we live in an era of history 
when a gigantic totalitarian power is buiig. 
ing and stockpiling atomic bombs, each oj 
which in theory, if not in fact, is being fabr}. 
cated for the purpose of eventually dropping 
them upon our country and our people 
That tends to circumscribe our freedom, our 
liberty, and our happiness; and the more 
we ponder on it and the more we realize the 
atomic bomb is the first weapon in history 
which better serves the cause of tyranny 
than freedom, the more we recognize that 
the areas of our freedom are growing in- 
creasingly small. 

You see, up until they built the bom 
did not make much difference what cov 
first discovered liquid fire or a tank or som 
other kind of war weapon because the great 
industrial genius and productive capacity of 
America could redesign it, refine it, and 
break it up into a number of parts, and set 
up a production line and create a weapon 
which could last longer and shoot harder 
and straighter than that produced by any 
other country in the world. We can still 
do it. 

We built the first bomb. We built the 
biggest bomb. We have built the most 
bombs, but we developed a weapon which is 
so destructive in its character that it de- 
pends in large part upon the element 
dropping it by surprise for its efficacy be- 
cause it might well be that the country 
shooting second in an atomic war shocts a 
thousand years too late—and democracies 
never shoot first. 

While we debate our wars, as we should 
and while we discuss the difficulties and 
differences of opinion which confront us 
before we go to war, as we must if we are 
going to stay free, surely any country which 
has fabricated bombs is going to start drop- 
ping them on us before we conclude the 
debate. So if you agree with me, as I think 
your common horse sense must compel you 
to do, you recognize that any country smart 
enough to make a bomb at all is wise 
enough not to drop any bombs until it drops 
enough bombs simultaneously to obliterate 
the targets; also, you recognize that living 
in an atomic age when we have nothing 
effective to curtail or curb the aggressions 
of communism or to protect ourselves 
against an atomic and hydrogen bomb does 
tend to limit the areas of freedom for us 
all because it shortens the life expectancy 
of each of us. : 

That, however, is not what I want to talk 
to you about tonight. Serious as I think 
that situation is—and I know it is muca 
more serious than most of us dare evel 
admit when we are confronted with the 
evidence—I somehow feel that the decisive 
battle for freedom in our generation is golns 
to be won or lost on American soil, won or 
lost by men and women like you and by 
what men and women like you either do 
or fail to do within the next 5 years. 
do not anticipate an atomic attack from 
any source in so short a‘time. I think it 
can be demonstrated that the areas of 
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naman freedom all around the world have 
, on growing steadily smaller for at least 
oa and that America is no excep- 
he rule. What happens in the next 
s may well fix the pattern for the next 








ink it can be demonstrated further 
1 yn why the areas of human 
ve been growing increasingly 
1] over the world is because out of 
sy 100 years ago there came a new 
d a new creed which most of us do 
srstand and which most of those 
ide in picket lines to support do 
vze and define, but because com- 
; launched 100 years ago and 
t has been able to develop a great 
> collateral creeds and friendly fronts 
i confused and bewildered followers, I 
we can prove demonstrably and geo- 
sally and factually that your freedoms 
e are in jeopardy and are growing 
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less secure by the hour, 

Now let me undertake to discuss with you 
those two rather hyperbolic statements; the 
first that the areas of human freedom all 
over the world are growing smaller and the 
second, that the main reason for that de- 
crease in the flourishing of human liberty 





is communism and the factors which it con- 


ity years ago everybody was not free. 
Twenty years ago these human freedoms 
which we cherish, most of us beyond life 
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tself, were not available to everyone. 
! rs ago in Germany under Hitler 
nd in Italy under Mussolini and in Rus- 
sia under Stalin and in Japan under the 
priests and in certain other areas 
rious gradations and degrees, people 
were not completely free. But, by and large, 
except for the individuals in those four coun- 
es and in semicivilized areas, mankind had 
d over a period of many centuries 
ising control over his own future, his 
1 destiny and his own behavior. 
> was a marked degree of political 
nomic freedom all over the world 
flourishing under quite a variety of different 
types of governments. What is the picture 
) years later? 
y years later we find that Russia is 
lled by the Communists. We find 
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own autonomy because they are the losers 
in a war which they precipitated, and we 
are responsible through our armies of occu- 
pat for what occurs in those countries. 
Italy, while it operates under a fine, young 
Christian leader by the name of De Gasperi, 
ds itself constantly threatened and im- 
periled by the communistic forces of Togli- 
Communist leader, who controls 
me 40 percent of the individuals of Italy 
nd who is able constantly to keep the De 
AS] vernment on the anxious seat 
: revent De Gasperi from producing 
the ec mic and political reforms so es- 
tial in Italy if they are going to have sta- 
nd @ sound and equitable system 

t economics and of government. 


OUR AREA OF FREEDOM GROWS SMALLER 


However, communism no longer is limited 
to R We find now that instead of 
t Russia and saying, “There is the 
hich the Communists control 195,- 
uman beings in Russia,” that dur- 
past 20 years communism has 
forward so fast that it now controls 
uany other hundreds of millions of 
The first to go were Lithuania, Lat- 
». 2nd Estonia, the three countries of the 
tepublics. When I went down to 
on in 1938, I knew the Ministers 
, 10se Baltic Republics, I still know some 
mm ©m Who still reside in Washington, 
aey are Ministers without portfolio because 
sey Latvia, and Estonia were con- 
as y the might of the Russians. 
I lan Army moved in by force and 
r those countries against their will, 
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and very few areas of the civilized and demo- 
cratic world even filed a protest at the rape 
of freedom and the disruption of liberty 
in those three little Christian, patriotic, 
democratic, and private-ownership repub- 
lics. 

Now, let us look to the south, where we 
have Albania. Twenty years ago Albania had 
a certain amount of rugged individual free- 
dom which adheres normally for people liv- 
ing in mountainous areas. The royal house 
of the Albania family had sort of a limited 
kind of monarchy. They had a parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

They had certain rights of freedom of 
movement, freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, and freedom of ownership. By 
American standards they certainly were not 
free. By the standards of the Balkans, by 
the standards of the Middle East, however, 
they were substantially free. Now they are 
all under the control of a fellow by the name 
of Enver Hoxha, a dictator selected by the 
politburo of Moscow in the closing days of 
the’ war who controls the decisions and the 
lives of everybody in Albania, and there 
is not any freedom left anywhere in that 
country. 

So the areas of freedom at least are small- 
er than they were 20 years ago by the loss 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, and by 
the fact that Albania has been pulled into 
the clutch of the Communists—but that is 
not all. 

The Balkan countries—Rumania, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria—with their beautifully roman- 
tic cities of Bucharest, Budapest, and Sofia, 
that area of the world which has contrib- 
uted so much to culture and to the medical 
profession and to the romance of the world, 
all of them today have been completely 
sucked into the Communist orbit against 
their will. 

Different individuals tried to resist the 
trend, or should I say groups of individuals? 
Cardinal Mindszenty tried to keep the church 
doors open in Budapest and he found himself 
arrested and tried by a “kangaroo court” and 
incarcerated in prison where he is dying as 
a@ piece of human clay today simply because 
he wanted to Keep the doors of his faith, the 
Catholic religion, open in Hungary. After 
that, 12 Methodist bishops of the creed to 
which I belong, tried to keep the Methodist 
Church doors open in Bulgaria. They were 
treated precisely in the same manner as 
Cardinal Mindszenty was treated in Hungary, 
thereby giving the eternal lie to those who 
would tell you that communism is simply 
against the Catholic Church or simply against 
the Jewish synagogue or the Protestant 
church. 

Communism is against any church any- 
where. It tries to make you believe that 
there is no God. 

Now a little bit later I am going to show 
you why. Another fellow who tried to main- 
tain freedom tried it in Hungary, a fellow 
by the name of Vogeler. 

He was a businessman, a man of your pro- 
fession. He wanted to maintain the right 
of private ownership and he did not escape 
in time, this American citizen, and so by be- 
ing tortured by hot blades put in between 
his fingers and his fingernails, by all the 
kinds of torture that the fanatical Asiatic 
mind of the Communist leader can conceive, 
they compelled him to admit crimes which 
he had never perpetrated and he also has 
been incarcerated and locked up to die. 

There is no freedom left in the Balkans, 
and they were remarkably free 20 years ago. 
Next to the Balkans comes Yugoslavia, where 
a lot of people who were of the old Austrian- 
Hungarian Empire tried to set up a govern- 
ment under King Peter and Prince Paul. 
They had a considerable degree of freedom 
in that enlightened era following World War 
I and now Tito runs it as a Communist dic- 
tator. 

There you have Tito, the leader of the 
Communists in Yugoslavia, a creature of 
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Stalin. At one time he was a member of 
the Secretariat of Moscow. 

At one time he was Stalin’s representative 
on the Communist side of the Spanish war; 
temporarily in disagreement with Stalin, to 
be sure, but there is no hope for those of 
us who oppose collectivism, no hope for those 
of us who oppose communism or socialism, in 
the fact there is an argument going on be- 
tween Stalin and Tito because they are not 
arguing about the right things to satisfy us. 

You can read carefully the reports of that 
debate. There is no difference of opinion 
between Stalin and Tito as to whether or not 
the churches should be open in Belgrade. 
They both agree that God is something which 
must be defamed and denounced to have 
communism. 

They never argue about whether a peasant 
should own his own farm or a worker be 
permitted to select his own job or a shop- 
keeper or a manufacturer to run his own 
enterprise. They both agree that under 
communism only the state can make the de- 
cisions and the people must be chained to 
the job. 

The argument is only about whether Stalin 
or Tito is to be the chieftain of the Red ship 
of state once it has conquered all the seas 
around it, and there is no freedom left in 
Yugoslavia. 

Next comes Czechoslovakia, in some re- 
spects one of the most pathetic cases, and 
in some respects one of the most important, 
especially for Americans. 

I have visited Czechoslovakia three times 
since the war. I watched the slow, sordid 
process by which Czechoslovakia lost its 
freedom and, :nind you, there was a coun- 
try that had almost the same degree of free- 
dom that we have in America. After World 
War I, a great American idealist, the Presi- 
dent of this country in World War I, Wood- 
row Wilson, wrote in his own handwriting 
much of the Constitution of Czechoslovakia. 
He helped set up a democratic government 
and that government produced freemen like 
Benes and Masaryk who became famous 
around the world for their dedication to the 
ways of freemen. 

Czechoslovakia was, indeed, one of the 
bright spots and the big dividends of the 
first world conflict. I recall visiting it in 
1947 as a member of a joint committee of 
the Senate and the House of which, inci- 
dentally, our present Vice President, ALBEN 
BARKLEY, was a member. 

He was then the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky, the greatest advertising agent that 
Paducah, Ky., ever had. ALBEN, in those 
days, to be sure, was more interested in affairs 
of state than he was in affairs amour, but 
he puts his heart into any project which 
he undertakes. He was a very valuable mem- 
ber of our committee. [Laughter.] 

He and I and our colleagues sat around 
in state dinners in Prague and we had long 
talks with the present dictator, long talks 
with Clementis and Gottwald, the Commu- 
nist leaders in the government, all of them 
giving ostentatious expressions of loyalty to 
Czechoslovakia—but what happened? 


COMMUNISTS HAVE INFILTRATED WASHINGTON 
TOO 


By the process of infiltrating the Govern- 
ment, by the process of putting Communists 
in certain key positions in the Government 
in Prague, by employing the formula of de- 
struction item by item, measure by measure, 
plan by plan, in exact conformity with the 
proposals now being attempted by the Com- 
munists in France, in England, and in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Czechoslovakia lost its freedom 
without the firing of a shot by a coup d’etat, 
by weakening and sabotaging the forces of 
freedom, by perverting the foreign policy of 
Czechoslovakia, by diluting the decisions 
which might have enabled the Czechs to stay 
free. 

It is no exaggeration, I assure you, to tell 
you that the situation in Prague which 
ALBEN BaRKLEY and I saw demonstrated 
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clearly that they were following there the 
formula now being employed in Washington, 
D. C. 
ALGER HISS 

For a Gottwald, I give you, if you please, 
in Washington, D. C., Alger Hiss. Gottwald 
at his worst could not conceivably have done 
more to determine the course of history of 
his country than Alger Hiss did at Yalta 
as assistant to the Assistant Secretary of 
State and one of the main architects of 
the Yalta appeasement conference; Alger 
Hiss who, across the river from you, was con- 
victed in a Federal court by 12 men of a 
Federal jury not,»for any charge of treason 
because of the statute of limitations, but 
convicted for lying about the fact that he 
was engaging in treason while serving as as- 
sistant to the Assistant Secretary of State. 


HENRY JULIAN WADLEIGH 


For Clementis, I give you Henry Julian 
Wadleigh who was a colleague of Alger Hiss 
in the State Department and who, like Alger, 
had graduated from our great universities 
with a Phi Beta Kappa key and summa cum 
laude, and who, even beyond Alger Hiss, had 
gone off to Oxford to study; a man who, 
unfortunately, in many ways has not at- 
tained the same degree of national attention 
as Alger Hiss because he did not happen to 
have a $20,000 a year job in a great Ameri- 
can foundation, financed by American busi- 
ness incidentally, at the time they caught 
him. 

When they caught Hiss he was working for 
the Carnegie Foundation. When they 
caught Henry Julian Wadleigh, he had a very 
unimportant job. So each case was not 
equally well publicized. 

To protect his $20,000-a-year job with the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation, of which he was 
a leading light, Alger Hiss lied to the judge 
and the jury. With no job to protect and the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties closing in on him, Henry Julian Wad- 
leigh confessed to his crime and said, “Of 
course, for hundreds of times I delivered 
security secrets from the State Department 
to Russian Communists in New York and in 
Washington.” 

He finally turned State’s evidence and test- 
ified against Alger Hiss, his colleague, in the 
particular court case in which Alger Hiss was 
convicted. 

CARL ALDO MARZANI 


For Fierlinger I give you Carl Aldo Mar- 
zani now in the Federal penitentiary because 
he was caught by the FBI working as a Com- 
munist in ofr State Department in one of 
the key spots where he was trying to confuse 
and befuddle a country, to misinterpret the 
codes and to distort the messages being sent 
perhaps from our foreign dispatch offices 
in China and in Asia, thereby making it more 
probable that we would develop a program 
and an attitude and a policy toward China 
which would serve the Communists and sab- 
otage the free. So it is no exaggeration to 
say the formula is the same here as the one 
used in Prague. 

Czechoslovakia was closer to Russia than 
Washington. It was smaller. They did not 
have as long a history and background and 
experience in demccracy as we did. So 
Czechoslovakia fell to the Communist con- 
spirators. 

I am not suggesting we are about to fall by 
a coup d'état to the Communists but I am 
suggesting that the Communists in our Gov- 
ernment have had influence in the past so 
tremendous as to make us realize how easy 
it must have been for them to destroy free- 
dom entirely and to sell countries out to their 


ment. 

Poland is next to Czechcslovakia. I do not 
have to tell the people of Elizabeth, N. J., 
who live here in this great cosmopolitan area 
how the Poles throughout history have been 
devoted to freedom, dedicated to an inde- 


fatigable zest for freedom, and every time 
aggressors ground the Polish people down, 
they rose up like the courageous soldiers that 
they are to recapture for themselves the con- 
trol of their own destiny. But this time 
something happened to the Poles because at 
Yalta where Mr. Hiss served so energetically, 
Mr. Stalin said to our leaders at Yalta that in 
the postwar world he thought it was only 
fair that the Communist government in 
Russia should have control of that portion 
of Poland after the war that the Russians had 
conquered fighting as an ally of Adolph Hitler 
in the first months of World War II. 

Oh, how people such as those who financed 
the picket lines in front of this hotel to- 
night hate to be reminded of the sordid facts 
of history. They want us to forget that when 
the Nazis and Hitler so unjustifiedly attacked 
the Poles from the front and drove through 
Danzig and into Poland and when the Poles 
were defending so valorously Warsaw with 
the Hun at their gate, the Red Armies of 
Russia attacking Poland by surprise from 
the rear gave her the coup de grace that. de- 
stroyed the fighting capacity of the Poles and 
that the Russians attacked the Poles in con- 
formity with the agreement between Hitler, 
Von Ribbentrop, Molotov, and Stalin which 
was the pact that gave birth to World War II. 


HOW POLAND WAS ENSLAVED 


The Communists do not like to be re- 
minded of that but it is written in the red 
blood of history. And so Stalin said to our 
leaders at Yalta, “Since we fought for some 
time as an ally of Hitler’s, since Communists 
and Nazis joined in an attack against the 
Poles, since in that conflict we conquered 
everything east of the Curzon line, that we 
expect to keep after the war is over.” 

We protested very feebly and very ineffec- 
tively and acquiesced to the eternal shame 
of our country and helped perhaps toward 
the building of the third world war. In all 
events, the Russians went in. They did not 
stop at the Curzon line. They drove right 
on and took all of Poland and went further 
than that, if you please, and took the eastern 
provinces of Germany. They have them to 
this date and this late hour and there is less 
freedom there than there was 20 years ago. 

Now I come to China. There are some 
450,000,000 human beings today under the 
yoke in China. Tonight’s newspapers bring 
the report that they have captured the first 
big island as a stepping stone to Formosa and 
the timetable indicates that May or June 
will likely be the time when they will at- 
tempt to capture Formosa. 


WHAT HAPPENED IN CHINA 


Remember China. That is the only coun- 
try in the world that ever fought a war for 
the United States. We have fought a lot of 
wars for other countries. We fought to lib- 
erate the people from the tyranny of Spain. 

We fought wars for different causes and 
different creeds and for different areas of 
the world and have joined our force and 
prowess and idealism with like-minded peo- 
ple against common enemies time and anon, 
but let the oldest historian here, if he can, 
pass up a note asking your speaker to ex- 
plain some exception that he thinks he has 
found to the generalization that no other 
country in history ever fought a war for us 
except China under the nationalistic gov- 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek. 

At Pearl Harbor the bombs came dropping 
from the Japanese by surprise, butchering, 
and murdering hundreds and hundreds of 
American youth on a pretty Sunday morn- 
ing. After we declared war on the Japs and 
the Germans and the Italians declared war 
on us and we declared war on them, we were 
in it in a two-front war. 

Our military men very wisely, in my opin- 
ion, decided that the thing to do first of 
all was to defeat Hitler and Mussolini. They 
were the tough guys. So we sent an emissary 
to Chiang Kai-shek and said, “Look, fellow, 
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we are all in this war together now. It; 
the Japs have attacked us and we are fightins 
the Japs and while you are not fightine +, 
Italians and you are not fighting the a 
mans, if you would just be willing to koe 
on fighting the Japs all alone for q whi: 
sacrifice a few hundred thousand more ges 
Chinese soldiers and a few more Provinces 
of China to buy time enough for us to defay: 
Hitler and Mussolini, we solemnly promise 
you that after that we will come back ana 
help drive the Japs out of your country 
and help restore to your government the 
autonomy of China.” ‘ 

Chiang Kai-shek said, “Well, I will try but 
we have been fighting a long time, Cay: 
you give me a little more help than that 
And so in a moment Of almost unprecedented 
magnanimity we said, “This is what we wi) 
do. Since we are now in the war against 
Japan ourselves from now on we will not sell 
the Japanese any more scrap iron and oil 
for the duration of the war,” because we had 
been selling it up to 2 days before Peay) 
Harbor to help the Japs attack Chiang Kai. 
shek. Anyhow, the Chinese kept thei 
promise. 

They lost most of their provinces and they 
lost over a million men instead of the several 
hundred thousand we asked them to ex. 
change for time. We kept part of ou 
promise. 

We defeated Hitler and Mussolini and we 
were planning to go over to help China but 
the Yalta Conference came along and at 
Yalta it is recorded in the agreement that 
Stalin said, “I want to have from China the 
heart of the country, the Ruhr of Asia, 
Manchuria.” 

He insisted and, for the first time in Amer- 
ican history, we sold out an ally who had 
fought for us in a war and we turned to the 
country who had fought a war for us and 
said, “On second thought, you Nationalists 
are not as liberal as we thought you were 
You are kind of reactionary and we do not 
believe you have a representative enough goy 
ernment,” and so we sold out Manchuria to 
the Communists and they have been rolling 
through China ever since, 

Those are facts from the book of recor 
To me it is particularly bad not only because 
of the infamy it has brought to us in the 
eyes of people all over the world who cannot 
understand that kind of ingratitude, but be- 
cause it has plunged us into such a situation 
that as of last night, anyhow, our Depart- 
ment of State still has no policy toward Asia 

The last announcement by the Secretary of 
State was to “let the dust settle in our eyes.’ 

I heard him in the Statler Hotel last Sat- 
urday night address the American Socicty 
Newspaper Editors. The advance blurbs indi- 
cated he was going to talk about Asiatic 
policy, and that is why I went. But het 
us nothing. There is not anybody in this 
room I know and there is not anybody in 
the United States Senate I know who could 
define for you what the American foreign 
policy is as of today toward half the peop! 
of the world, those who live in Asia. But to- 
night we want to talk about freedom, s0! 
point out simply that there is no freedom 
of choice left for the Chinese, no freedom 
of choice for any Chinaman because the Rus- 
sian Communists control the situation. 
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AMERICA CONFRONTS ITS GREATEST PERIL 


Adding their 450,000,000 to the 195,000 000 
of Russia and the population of the other 
areas I have mentioned and you now have 
for the first time in history over 800,000,000 
human beings controlled and directed by 4 
force which tells us and tells the world it In 
tends to destroy Christianity and freedom in 
America. 

We have never faced a peril like !t be : 
and that is why a great American, former 
Gen. George Marshall, told an audience the 
other evening that communism is the 
greatest peril that America has ever faced. 
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That is why there is some justification in 
the fact we are spending over $20,000,000,000 
of your money this year to try to defend our- 
selves against communism abroad and to try 
to weed it out of positions of importance here 
at home. That is why I think it is tremen- 
gously important that every adult American 
citizen understands exactly what commu- 
sm is, how it operates, how it establishes 
- friendly fronts, how it controls and con- 
sminates people and gets some folks with 
good intentions to carry out its nefarious 
g als and purposes. 

That is why I think unless we can conquer 
the Communist conspiracy at home and stop 
movements which tend to make it stronger, 
we cannot expect to remain free in America 
against that kind of peril, a peril so great 
that in just 100 years it has come to control 
the lives of almost exactly the same number 
of human beings as are today influenced by 
the great doctrines of Christianity in the 20 
centuries that we have had the Christian 
religion. 

In one-twentieth the time communism has 
come to influence as many people as the 
Christian Church, including all the Prot- 
estant denominations, the Catholic Church, 
the Jewish faith combined, and it is 
1g on us by the hour mostly, as I see it, 
cause somehow or other we failed to be 
able to put into harness the great capacity 
for constructive good represented by indi- 
viduals like you in meetings like this. 



















pO YOU KNOW WHAT COMMUNISM REALLY IS? 
Now, what is communism? It is not the 


thing that Karl Marx and Dr. Engels wrote 
about 100 years ago when they issued Das 
Kapital and issued also the Communist 


ane lilieat 
Manifesto 


It is not an economic creed. It is not 


built on that original concept that they 
ulked about that Communists should take 
m people according to their ability and 
ve to people according to their need. 


ut that. There is nothing in a creed like 

at even though they continued to practice 

which would require appropriating $20,- 
000,000,000 to defeat it or to stop it. 

There is nothing in a creed like that which 
could conquer Poland and China and try to 
organize the world against us; just an eco- 
nomic creed which, in my opinion, could not 
work but, otherwise, nothing particularly 
wrong with it. 

They departed from that concept long ago. 
When I visited the Russian equivalent of the 
Westinghouse plant in Leningrad in 1945, 
when I visited the production places of the 
big Stalin Motor Works in Moscow and the 
tank factory in Stalingrad, I found indi- 
viduals working on the production line being 
paid by piecework under conditions of the 
speed-up which no American labor leader 
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There is nothing particularly inimicable 
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would dare to suggest for his people in this 
untry. They have gotten entirely away 
1 the economic factor. It is not an eco- 
creed, neither is it a political party. 

iat is the thing that somehow or other 
Have been trying to explain along with 
me other speakers in America for 20 years. 
That is the one thing we are trying to get 
the Members of Congress and the country to 
understand so that we can have some such 
legislation as these pickets are protesting 
ut here because some bewildered in- 
Gividual, some great original member of the 
bewilderment bund has told them that it is 
& ‘AW Which operates against a political party. 
ve got to understand if you are going 
free that the Communist con- 

S exactly that, that it is not a politi- 
, that it has never operated like a 
party, that it does not pretend in 
nes of its own meetings even re- 
resemble a political party, but that 
ething which you can now explain 
© and observe in 14 different coun- 
the laboratory of life as an inter- 
Onspiracy. So we know what it is. 
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A political party has candidates for office, 
has campaigns. It has campaign chairmen 
and propaganda and headquarters and con- 
ducts campaigns up and down the highways 
and the byways, but, above everything else, 
a political party is an institution which seeks 
to achieve its objective at the polling place, 
and if any institution in our midst is not en- 
deavoring to reach its decisions at the polling 
places by the ballot, whatever else in the 
world it is, it is not a political party. 

All right, the Communists have 14 coun- 
tries. I have told you who they are, how they 
got that way. In not a single country of the 
world have the Communists ever gotten into 
power by ballot, nor have they ever con- 
ducted themselves like a political party, nor 
have they ever succeeded in electing their 
leaders to authority, and in not a single 
country of the world where they have gotten 
into power have they ever stayed in power 
by holding an honest election. So obviously 
they are not a political party. 

What are they then? I think it is easy 
to define. I think it is vitally important to 
you men and women out there in the ranks 
grappling to retain some last vestige of free- 
dom for yourself and your children to know 
exactly what it is that organizes the forces 
of collectivism throughout the world and 
would destroy you and the dignity of your 
position and the integrity of your enterprise. 


AN ACCURATE WORKING DEFINITION OF 
COMMUNISM 


Here is a definition that nobody can deny 
because you can find it proving itself in the 
crucible of life in every country which the 
Communists now occupy. Communism is a 
godless way of life that holds that all of the 
means of production, all the means of dis- 
tribution, and the flow of capital shall be 
controlled in the capital city of the land by a 
selected group of individuals who permit no 
opposition and who join themselves with 
other Communists throughout the world in 
promoting a world-wide dictatorship under 
the control of the Kremlin. Let me say it 
again because if every American knew that, 
my fellow Americans, we would win this 
fight against communism. 

If every American knew that, we would 
win the cold war quickly and completely: 

If every American knew that, we could 
help explain it to the world and soon cause 
communism to dry and wither on the vine. 
Communism is a godless way of life. Why 
godless? Are they afraid of preachers par- 
ticularly? No. 

They are godless because they will not 
permit a Communist to serve two masters. 
They will not permit a Communist to be- 
lieve there is anything higher than Joe Sta- 
lin and the head of the Politburo. Commu- 
nism is a godless way of life in which a se- 
lected group of men in the capital city of 
the land permit no opposition. If you op- 
pose them, you get locked up like Vogeler 
did or like the Methodist bishops did or like 
Mindszenty did. It is a godless way of life 
in which a selected group of individuals in 
the capital city of the land control—it does 
not say own—all of the means of produc- 
tion, the farms, the factories, the mills; all 
the means of distribution, the railroads, the 
ship lines, the telephone companies; the 
flow of capital, the banks, the insurance 
companies, the building and loan agencies, 
the entire economic fabric. They control it 
and they join themselves with like-minded 
men around the world to bring about a 
Communist dictatorship headed by Moscow. 


IF WAR COMES, ALL COMMUNISTS WILL SUPPORT 
RUSSIA 


How easily and quickly we Americans for- 
get. About 18 months ago Stalin and the 
Politburo decided to make a demonstration 
around the globe that all Communists would 
work and fight for a common dictatorship. 
They sent out the order to Togliatti in 
Italy, to Jacques Duclos and Maurice Tho- 
rez in France, to Foster across the river 
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from Elizabeth, N. J., and they said to each 
of them, “Within 72 hours tell the public in 
the countries in which you live what will 
happen in the event of a war between the 
Communists and your country.” And Tog- 
liatti said, “I hope it never comes, but if it 
comes, the Italian Communists will fight on 
the side of their Russian brothers.” 

The French Communist leaders, Thorez 
and Duclos, said, “We hope that war never 
comes, but if it comes, French communism 
and Russian communism will be joined to- 
gether on the same side of that great class 
struggle,” and Dennis and Foster said, “In 
America if war comes, you can be sure the 
American Communists will not be found 
fighting on the side of the capitalistic 
American Government.” 

They told it to our face. They thumbed 
their nose at us, and still a lot of us are 
reluctant to do anything which might in 
any way inconvenience the Communists or 
the bleeding-heart sentimentalists, the 
pseudo progressives and the pseudo liber- 
als, and the members of the bewilderment 
bund who help them achieve their nefarious 
purposes, who help them achieve their pur- 
poses right in the heart of the freemen of 
the greatest enterprise system in the world. 

That is what communism is, and it 1s 
moving in our direction. Look at England, 
a& great land of private enterprise, probably 
the most canny businessmen and tradesmen 
in the world, who built from a group of 
small islands a mighty empire because of 
their business acumen, and in the hour of 
victory after they had fought back the Hun 
and withstood the blitzkrieg and knocked 
back the buzz bombs, when those tight, lit- 
tle islands had rallied behind the dynamic 
and vital leadership of Churchill and 
brought England to its greatest purple hour 
of triumph, they discarded the formula of 
freedom that made them great and adopted 
in the hour of victory the formula of fail- 
ure that brought Hitler to his knees. 

Ask some German-speaking member of 
the Elizabeth community, and if he knows 
his German economic history, he will tell 
you that the word “Nazi” simply means a 
series of alliterations which represent the 
contraction of the words in German mean- 
ing the National Socialistic Party of Ger- 
many. That is what the word “Nazi” means, 
and that is what the British have adopted, 
and it is bringing Great Britain to her Knees 
and destroying another great area of human 
freedom in the world. 

A great New Jerseyite by the name of Al- 
bert Hawkes has been traveling around 
America a good bit, with a British scholar 
whom I knew in Britain and whom I have 
met over here, by the name of Dr. Palmer 
I presume you have heard him. I hope you 
have. If not, I hope you do. 

I remember so well what he told us one 
day at luncheon in the Senate Restaurant 
when I said to him, “Dr. Palmer, how is the 
British experiment with socialism working 
out?” and he said, “The British people are 
drinking the poisons of communism out of 
a cup called socialism.” 


HOW COMMUNISM IS LINKED TO SOCIALISM 


We must remember that there is a silver 
thread of consistency binding together all 
these isms of centralized control. The dif- 
ferences and distinctions between nazism, 
fascism, communism, state socialism, na- 
tionalism, a welfare state, and a planned 
economy are much fewer and significant 
than the similarities which bind them te- 
gether. 

I want to get right down to brass tacks 
now and demonstrate the similarity between 
the first step, whether you call it a security 
state or a welfare state or a planned econ- 
omy, and the last step which is nazism or 
communism or fascism. They are bound to- 
gether inevitably by one simple, understand- 
able philosophy, and that is the philosophy 
that businessmen such as you cannot be 
trusted to spend your own money wisely In 
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your own behalf so that you should conse- 
quently give increasing amounts of your 
money to politicians like me to spend for you 
because we will spend it more wisely than 
you can spend it. 

It is the philosophy that tells you to your 
face and makes you like it that businessmen 
like you are too dishonest or too dumb or too 
crooked to be trusted to manage private en- 
terprises in the public welfare so you should 
turn the management over to the politicians 
in jobs like mine from the Olympian heights 
of our established purity and we will do the 
job better for the general public. That is 
the basic tie that binds all of these various 
forms of collect!vism together. 

Washington and London today both are 
teeming with politicians who believe in their 
hearts that only men in political jobs are 
honest enough, ethical enough, and wise 
enough to spend the Nation’s substance and 
to manage the Nation’s enterprises. 

I disagree with that philosophy but I 
think you will find that it is part of every 
one of those isms based on centralized con- 
trols in a central city, 

Now I think I know how they get that way. 
I have spent a good portion of my life, longer 
than I have been in Congress, teaching eco- 


nomic and political history around the 
world. I know something about it. I re- 


ceived a master’s degree at one time over at 
Columbia University. I never used to ad- 
mit that, however, until General Eisenhower 
got to be president. [Laughter.] 


LTERNATIVE NO. 1 


Let me make another generalization that 
somebody might want to cucstion in our 
questions period. In all of human history, 
some 3,500 years of it, in which mankind in 
different areas of the world has been experi- 
menting with some kind of national social- 
ism, over and over again it has been tried, 
and every time it has always ended with one 
of two results, never anything else; some- 
times at the end of the experiment you have 
found a people completely disillusioned, you 
have found them confused, you have found 
them approaching bankruptcy, you have 
found them escaping from the trap of na- 
tional socialism 15 minutes before it is too 
late as the Australians and the New Zea- 
landers did in the elections last fall. 

The British brought socialism to a dead 
heat in their recent election as we Ameri- 
cans spewed it out after having tried it, 
please remember, as the first economic for- 
mula ever tried by white men on the North 
American Continent because after we signed 
the Mayflower Pact, those colonial forebears 
of ours established up on the cold New Eng- 
land coast a philosophy of socialism. They 
built the stockade to protect them. They 
sent our colonial forefathers out to gather 
things according to their ability to be dis- 
tributed by the politicians of that stockade 
in accordance with the needs of the com- 
munity. Some were assigned the job of 
catching fish, some the Job of shooting wild 
turkey, some the job of trapping bear, and 
some the job of cutting wood. 

Do you know what happened? History re- 
cords a stupendous percentage of our early 
colonial forefathers starved to death that 
first rugged winter on the New England 
shores. 

What was the reason? Then as now there 
were a lot of early American chiselers among 
the early American colonials and they did 
not want to go to work. [Laughter.] They 
were human beings like we are, that is all. 

Some of them who were assigned the job 
of cutting down trees preferred to fish. 
Some of them that were assigned the job of 
going fishing preferred to bathe in the sea, 
Some of them that were assigned to shoot 
wild turkey did not like the blunderbuss as 
it went off against one’s shoulder; and his- 
tory further records we could not commemo- 
rate the first bountiful Thanksgiving Day, 
that great American holiday, on American 


soil until we discarded the philosophy of 
national socialism and adopted the philoso- 
phy of private enterprise instead, and we 
have been working at it ever since. 

Strangely enough, in spite of all the carp- 
ing criticisms of all the members of all the 
liberal philosophies of the world, by follow- 
ing the principle of private enterprise, this 
country in a century and a half has become 
envied by everybocy. It is the only country 
in the world that has to establish immigra- 
tion bars to keep the people out. The rest 
of them all put up the bars to keep the 
people in. They want to come over here 
and practice freedom and liberty and private 
enterprise. 

ALTERNATIVE NO. 2 


Without exception, I say national socialism 
has always ended that way or else it has 
ended this way: People have found that in 
order to get efficiency and in order to com- 
pel the chiselers to work and get things done, 
they had to increasingly give more and more 
power to fewer and fewer people at the top 
until a Hitler brought efficiency about in 
Germany by depriving the people of the free- 
dom of choice, until a Mussolini made the 
trains run on time in Italy all right but 
nobody in Italy any longer had control of 
his own destiny, or until a Stalin demon- 
strates that he can produce with a great ca- 
pacity all right, but he does it by the man- 
hours of people working in the political 
concentration camps of the Siberian slopes 
where they now have some 12,000,000 or 15,- 
000,000 human beings working as prisoners 
of the state because they disagreed politi- 
cally with the party in power. 

There has never been any exception to 
the rule. Do you know why? I think it was 
brought out in a debate that I had with one 
of the executive officials down in Washington 
some time ago, a very able fellow, an en- 
tireiy patriotic fellow, one of these people 
who have been bewildered and confused by 
the preachments of the Communists but 
who considers himself a good American and 
who knowingly would not, for 1 minute, 
help the Communists. It is by confusing 
and controlling the thinking of good-minded 
individuals and pure patriots that the Com- 
munists achieve most of their objectives. 
HOW A PLANNED ECONOMY LEADS TO TYRANNY 

We were arguing about a planned economy 
for America. He said we ought to have one 
and I said we should not have one, and he 
was somewhat at an advantage over me be- 
cause it was difficult for me to focus my eyes 
on him when he talked because I was being 
blinded by the light glistening from the Phi 
Beta Kappa key off his chain when he talked. 

He was pushing people like you around, 
believing in his heart that there is not a 
man in this room who can be trusted to 
spend your own money or to run your own 
business as well as he could do it from the 
vantage point of that Phi Beta Kappa key. 

So he said to me, “I can’t understand how 
a Senator from a State like South Dakota 
would be against a planned economy. Cer- 
tainly you must believe in planning, Senator, 
far yourself and your family, for old age, 
for a vacation, for the education of your 
children. Certainly, Senator, you must be- 
lieve in planning ahead for the next elec- 
tion.’ 

He was right on that one, you bet I do. 
[Laughter.] It is tough enough for a Re- 
publican to get elected nowadays and if we 
did not plan ahead, we would not have a 
chance. 

He then said, “Without a planned: econ- 
omy, Senator, how can you be sure that all 
the people who make automobiles can sell 
all the automobiles that they make, that 
somebody will not make cars that he can- 
not sell? How can you be sure without a 
planned economy that steel will be equitably 
distributed among the people who need 
steel? How can you be sure that the little 
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fellow who needs some steel to make a7» 
blades and baby carriages and roller ska: 
can get the steel he needs; that some big . 
poration making railroad rolling stock yi 
not take all the steel and freeze out the \j:. 
tle fellow? ; 

“How can you be sure of that un) 
have a planned economy?” 

Then he sat down and it was my turn ty 
talk. I was not in any hurry. He prac. 
tically had me persuaded by that time 
[Laughter. | : 

Believe me, when you bounce these seqyp. 
tive phrases up against the propagandize 
mind of the average American these dar: 
you can sell him almost anything, especiajiy 
if you do it from the wrong end of a trai, 
going west on a nonpolitical tour at public 
expense. It is an easy job, I assure you 
{Laughter.] But the point I am trvino to 
bring out is that he stopped there for me to 
answer his arguments and so I had to gay 
something. F 

I was thinking and trying to figure out how 
to make the best approach because this was 
a debate a lot of people were attending and 
I was badly handicapped anyhow, he hay 
ing been educated at Harvard University an 
having one of those Harvard accents, They 
always kind of frighten me, to begin with 
I shudder sometimes to think how much q 
Karvard accent has cost the American tax. 
payer in the last 20 years. [Laughter.| 

I was just a fresh-water Senator, so I said 
to him, “Let me ask you a couple of ques- 
tions, Professor; you have been asking mea 
lot of them.” 

“Of course,” he said. 

I said, “I would like to know, in the first 
place, Professor, whether you would agree 
with me that a planned economy cannot 
achieve anything for anybody just as long 
as it remains a plan. A plan in a political 
platform wrapped up in some bvreaucrat’s 
desk drawer is not any good until you put 
the plan into use. Would you agree to that?” 

“Yes, I agree to that,” he said. 

“I wonder, Professor,” I said, “If you would 
agree with one other thing I would like to 
ask about it. Would you agree with me that 
a planned economy cannot possibly do ¢ 
good for your family or solve the prec™a- 
ment with regard to the distribution of 
steel so long as the people who make the 
plan simply send it through the mail under 
the franking privilege or announce it over 
the radio, so long as people in America are 
still permitted to accept the plan or reject 
it as they choose, would you agree, Professor, 
that a planned economy cannot work until 
and unless you give the politicians who make 
the plan the police power to compel the rest 
of the people to go along with the plan o 
go to jail? 

“Would you agree, Professor, that for 4 
planned economy to work you have got t0 
have that kind of pushy government, that 
kind of political control, that kind of coerced 
cooperation?” 

And because he was an honest, respectable 
man, he said, “Of course, I agree to that but 
you have to remember to consider the 
greater good and not the individual good 
and that in order to achieve the benefits of 
a planned economy, you must compel t! 
stubborn individual who is a recalcitrant 
go along or go to jail.” 

And if you think they are not talking about 
a planned economy now in what we sts 
think is a free enterprise system, let me pol” 
out to you that on the floor of the Senate - 
weeks ago on two consecutive days, two Un! 
States Senators made two speeches whertt 
one of them said, “The time has come 
America when we should establish some *" 
of law, some kind of regulatory board whi 
would deny the steel industry the pres’ 
authority it has to make unjustifiable prov 
It is making profits which are so large !t 
jeopardizing the economy of America. We 
have to have politicians regulating 1t. 
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WHAT YOU MUST DO TO STAY FREE 


If you accept the philosophy that only a 
politician in a job like mine has any answers 
that will work, has any judgments that are 
sound, knows how to spend the money that 
you earn, then you accept the philosophy of 
the welfare state, of the security state, of 
the planned economy, of national socialism, 
of communism, of fascism, and nazism. 
They are linked together by that fundamen- 
tal conviction which I consider a funda- 
mental fallacy. 

I have now been down in Washington for 
12 years. In that time I have known all the 
Presidents we have had down there by their 
first names. I might say we have not had 
very many in that time. [Laughter.] 

I have known all the Members of the 
House of Representatives and of the Senate. 
I have served in both branches and I am a 
sort of gregarious fellow. I know them, 
I like them, and I get along very well with 
them. I know the members of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet and I want to tell you, frank- 
ly, that in all the time I have been down 
there I have yet to meet the first politician, 
Republican or Democrat, in the White House 
or out of it, in Congress or in the civil serv- 
ice, any place any where, that I think is so 
wise and so good that I would like to turn 
over to him all of my money and all of my 
fredom and say, “You take the ball and 
tun with it.” 

That is the thing they are talking about. 
That is the thing that it is up to you to 
stop. That is the thing that can be stopped 
only when men and women like you begin 
to resent articulately and in organized action 
any politician from any party who insults 
you to the point of saying, “I am going to 
take your money and your judgment and 
exercise them and spend them for you in your 
own behalf.” 

If we are going to have freedom in America, 
those who are presently the recipients of 
the benefits of freedom must speak out in 
its defense and its support and must unite 
themselves, it seems to me, in some kind of 
concerted effort to defend it. Let me now in 
4 or 5 minutes suggest some practical things 


for the men and women of Elizabeth, N. J., 
to do in this connection and then I will be 
teady for your questions. 

: - - first place, it seems to me, that we 
navy O rec 


gnize that if we are going to 
in freedom in America, it is essential 
icans generally understand exactly 
‘it is all about and what communism is 
and how it works, that we have to conduct 
an educational campaign in our communities 
day by day and year by year, making sure 
everybody knows what those precious points 
are in the American success formula that we 
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WE MUST PROTECT OUR AMERICAN SUCCESS 
PORMULA 


' ctors are private enterprise, indi- 
vidual Initiative, political independence, 
amps little things like that. We have to 
P te t them from attacks, from the mali- 
pm C mmunist conspirator no less and no 
> “© than we protect them from attacks by 
“, © Whe do not understand the purport 
- ngs they do. 

gest that perhaps from the or- 
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you belong to the American Legion or the 
Methodist Church, if you belong to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars or the Kiwanis Club, 
if you belong to the Elks Lodge or the United 
States Chamber of Commerce or the Women’s 
Federated Clubs, you might want to be sure 
that on May 13 and 14 that there is a repre- 
sentative of your organization at the La Salle 
Hotel in Chicago where under the able and 
courageous leadership of a great American, 
National Commander George Craig of the 
American Legion, the third and the most 
important meeting of the all-important 
American Conference to Promote Freedom 
and Defeat Communism is going to be held. 
The first conference was held in the Astor 
Hotel in New York City in January and the 
second conference in the executive commit- 
tee rooms of the American Legion Building 
in Indianapolis in March. 


BETTER JOIN THE ALL-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


This is the third conference. This is it, 
This meeting on May 13 and 14 is to deter- 
mine whether there are in America enough 
individuals and organizations willing to join 
together in a common front against com- 
munism and for freedom to defeat these 
forces of collectivism moving in on us from 
every corner of the world. Either we succeed 
in Chicago in May or America continues to 
lack a united front and a cohesive weapon 
with which to combat communism. 

We propose to set in motion this simple 
program: that the local members of such 
national organizations as Kiwanis, the A. F. 
of L., the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the churches, the individual patriotic 
organizations of men and women, etc., shall 
form community-action committees in a 
city like Elizabeth, N. J., and see to it that 
at least these four things are done as part 
of the program of the All-American Con- 
ference: 

The first is to have taught in every school 
in America a few rudimentary facts about 
freedom and what it means and how we got 
it and how we can keep it; of what private 
enterprise and political independence mean 
in America now and how to support them; 
a little quick capsule course to be added to 
what they are being taught so that every 
American who graduates from a public school 
will know in his heart why he is proud to be 
an American and what he has to do to keep 
America American and to avoid the pitfalls 
of all forms of collectivism. 

No. 2, to have in every community of the 
land of 1,000 people or more a “Know Your 
America Week” in which a program by the 
whole community is developed for the pur- 
pose of making every citizen in that com- 
munity understand better and appreciate 
more the principles upon which America de- 
pends and upon which our freedom now 
rests. 

San Jose, Calif., is kicking off from July 2 
to July 8 with 300,000 people in a “Know 
Your America Week” launched by the 
Kiwanis Club of that community. Memphis, 
Tenn., did the job a little while ago and I 
had the happy pleasure on Good Friday 
night of talking to 5,000 people in the city 
of Memphis about what it is we have got 
to do to stay free and how it is you can 
tell when something is moving us toward 
communism, because it always moves by 
the formula of taking money and power from 
individual citizens and giving that power 
and that money to the palace politicians. It 
never misses. This does not mean, and let 
me make that clear, that everybody who fa- 
vors centralized controls, it does not mean 
that everybody who favors deficit spending, 
it does not mean that everybody who believes 
in building a great regulatory planned econ- 
omy is a Communist. But it does mean ex- 
actly that every Communist in America with- 
out exception always favors all three of those 
encroachments upon your individual liber- 
ties. They never miss. They know political 
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controls are the stepping stones toward 
communism. 

A “Know Your America Week” would help 
in fighting these steps and trends, for 
example, through the newspapers and 
through the schools and on the radio. It 
could do some of the things which were done 
so splendidly by the Standard Steel Spring 
Co. with its series of advertisements which 
have been reprinted in this booklet entitled 
“Something To Think About” which you as 
executives can get free of charge by writing 
& postcard to the General Motors Corp., De- 
troit, Mich. They have made this available 
to do their part to help keep freedom so you 
can reprint in your newspapers without giv- 
ing any credit to the Standard Steel Spring 
Co. or the General Motors Corp. or to the 
Hayes-McFarland Advertising Co. in Chicago 
which set it up, this dramatic lesson, spon- 
sored by your local employers telling the 
story, “Socialism! Brother You Don’t Know 
the Half of It.” 

Then this advertisement goes ahead and 
starts with this language: “Let’s put away 
all the $10 words and call a spade a spade. 
Socialism in plain English is nothing more 
nor less than political management of the 
lives, the total lives, of all the people,” and 
then down here in every paragraph, “Facts 
no American should ever forget.” 


A “KNOW YOUR AMERICA WEEK” IN EVERY 
COMMUNITY 


In this “Know Your America Week” we are 
going to try to make every American always 
remember facts like these; that in Russia 
under communism a man who works a week 
earns 17 pounds of sugar, if he works a week 
in Great Britain he gets 282 pounds of sugar 
and if he works a week under the private- 
enterprise system of America at the same 
job, he gets 500 pounds of sugar. That is 
what the workingmen are interested in. 

There would not be enough money in the 
Electrical Union in Elizabeth to hire pickets 
to be in front of this hotel tonight if the 
people in those picket lines really understood 
the kind of lives they would have to lead 
if communism were to prevail in America. 
But we have not taught the people the facts. 
We have not brought out these truths, 
“Facts No American Should Ever Forget.” 

The average number of hours of working 
time required to purchase a man’s pair of 
shoes is as follows: In the United States, 
you can earn the shoes in 6 hours, in Great 
Britain, 25 hours; and in Russia in 145 
hours. We would like to have all Americans 
know those facts, but it cannot be done un- 
less or until men and women like you some- 
how or other get into the fight. 

A politician cannot say it because people 
would think it is Republican propaganda. 
You can explain it. The schools can tell us. 
The churches can tell it. 

So the second thing in this new program 
is to encourage and sponsor “Know Your 
America Weeks” throughout the country. 

The third is to project the dividends from 
our freedoms more generally throughout our 
communities. Your preacher knows and I 
know, because at one time I taught school 
and he is a preacher and knows, that the 
dividends of freedom are not divided as 
fairly as they might be in Elizabeth, N. J., or 
in South Dakota. You have probably got 
some place here you do not take Aunt Mary 
to when she comes in from the country, and 
you show her the sights. There are some 
places in town that you are ashamed of; 
we have them in every community. 

Let us see to it that by community action 
and not by bureaucratic control, not by a 
new set of taxes by which we collect a dol- 
lar from you and give back 25 cents to clear 
out the slums of Elizabeth, N. J., but by 
community action let us improve our towns 
and communities one at a time, making them 
better one at a time, like we started them 
in the first place, one at atime. Let us see 
to it that the children that need their tonsils 
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taken care of in Elizabeth, N. J., get it done 
by the collective generosity of the medical 
people of Elizabeth, N. J., and by community 
clinics and not by political doctors coming 
down from Washington. Let us cooperate in 
projecting the dividends of freedom in- 
creasingly for more and more people. That 
also helps to defeat communism. 

Finally, and fourth in this proposed pro- 
fram, behind which we hope to put the 
united effort of organizations representing 
60,000,000 Americans, come the middle of 
next month, is to alert ourse‘ves to protect 
our freedoms. 


FREEDOM IS »WELL WORTH DEFENDING 


It would not be fair, and I am not going 
to do it, to ask anybody here just what have 
you done, John Smith, to protect your free- 
doms since the war. What have you actually 
done to stay free? If all of us do nothing, 
of course, we are nct going to stay free. 

Freedom is everybody’s job but unless 
everybody works at the job, nobody stays 
free, and so we hope to get people in every 
community alert to discovering who the peo- 
ple are in their localities who are the Com- 
munists and to identify them, and expose 
them. Do not arrest them, do not put them 
in jail, Just focus the spotlight of public 
opinion on them and they will wither and 
die like any other disease germ in any other 
body, but let people know who they are. 

Do not let them get into your school facul- 
ties, do not let them get into your unions, do 
not let them get into your women’s clubs, 
or your business organizations or your 
churches. Protect America. 

A simple thing could be to start with to 
find out from the Attorney General those 
organizations now numbering over 100 that 
the Communists control today and make 
sure that those organizations are known by 
name to all the people of Elizabeth, N. J., so 
nobody here is unknowingly helping those 
organizations to destroy freedom. In a cap- 
sule, that is the program. It is the only one 
available. 

In conclusion, let me say that I am con- 
vinced that we are not going to win the bat- 
tle for freedom simply by relying on fel- 
lows in the political profession in jobs like 
mine. If we save freedom now at this late 
date, it is going to be because individual 
citizens in towns like yours do something 
different somehow in the next 5 years from 
what has been happening in America in the 
last decade. 

Thank you. 
questions, 


(Audience arises and applauds.) 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. We have a large num- 
ber of questions, and, to save time, I do 
not think I shall read them. I will ask the 
Senator to read them, but I should like to 
say at the outset that I am having this 
speech and these questions recorded and I 
shall distribute them to you at an early date 
with my compliments. [Applause.| 

I am mindful of the fact, as is the Sen- 
ator, that there are a great many people in 
this audience who are saying to themselves, 
and probably to others at the table, “That 
was a great speech but he delivered it to 
the wrong mudience.” Well, let me say this 
to you, he delivered it to the only kind of 
an audience that can save America. 

Another thing is that if you and others 
like you have as much love for America as 
our founding fathers had, then the kind of 
a speech that was given here tonight will 
make each one of us become Paul Reveres, 
and if there was ever a time in the history 
of this great Republic of ours when we need 
Paul Reveres that time is now. 

As I listened to this marvelous address, 
I was reminded of a benediction which was 
given by a former chaplain of the United 
States Senate which I should like to read. 
It is composed of only five lines, The chap- 
lain’s name was Peter Marshall. 


I am now ready for your 


“Oh, God, our Father, let us not be content 
to wait and see what will happen, but give 
us the determination to make the right 
things happen. Give us the courage to stand 
for something lest we fall for anything.” 

1 think that summarizes what the Sen- 
ator was driving at tonight. Now I would 
like to ask the Senator if he will read these 
questions himself. That will save a little 
time. 

Will you answer them, sir? 

QUESTICN-ANSWER SESSION 

Senator Munoprt. All right, I will do the 
best Ican. Here is the first question: 

“Senator MuNpT, you have brought to- 
gether a number of important historical 
items pointing up the dangers of commu- 
nism. Can you suggest why this material is 
so often ignored by our most respected 
newspapers?” 

It is difficult to know that. I am greatly 
disturbed about the way in which some 
newspapers have reported some of these 
Communist things. I did not realize it 
nearly as much until it fell to my unhappy 
responsibility to serve as chairman of the 
Un-American Activities Committee during 
the time we were having the Hiss investi- 
gation with Whittaker Chambers and the fa- 
mous pumpkin papers, and we got a pretty 
bad kicking around on that committee, as 
you probably remember, up until the very 
hour that Hiss was convicted for the second 
time or convicted finally probably, I should 
say, after a hung jury resulted in the first 
trial at New York. 

Since then there have been a lot of red- 
faced newspapers. The newspapers of Amer- 
ica, insofar as they are published in com- 
munities of 100,000 or less, I think have done 
a pretty good job of explaining communism. 
When you get up into a great metropolitan 
paper, of course, you have a multi-million- 
dollar corporation which very frequently has 
its editorials written by $100-a-week indi- 
viduals who do not have a complete under- 
standing of the processes of private enter- 
prise. 

When you take away in the newspaper 
business the ownership relationship between 
the editorial writer and the paper you lose 
something which I think is highly valuable 
in American journalism. I do feel that 
newspapers generally, though, are coming to 
understand better what communism is. I 
have talked about this many times with J. 
Edgar Hoover, and I would be surprised if we 
have in America over 5,000 people—and I 
think that is a generous guess—who actually 
understand what communism is and how it 
operates and its whole historic background. 

I think that men like Mr. Budenz and Mr. 
Gitlow, who have left the Communist Party 
and are explaining and opposing it, are doing 
a great deal to help make that thing gen- 
erally understood, but it is not something on 
which most of us have had any occasion to 
devote any study and, consequently, there is 
a paucity of information about it. 


QUESTION NO. 2 


“Are our educational institutions, in any 
appreciable measure, weak points in our fight 
against communism?” 

I would say “No,” as far as educational in- 
stitutions are concerned. There are educa- 
tors in many of our institutions, of course, 
who have been bewildered and confused, and 
some of them definitely captivated by the 
Communist doctrine. You and I know of a 
case out in the University of Washington 
with regard to that. 

I spoke out in Washington last fall, and, as 
a matter of fact, I spoke in every State west 
of the Mississippi River on this creed last 
fall. Out in Seattle, Wash., I learned from 
Dr. Allen about the three Washington Uni- 
versity professors who finally were removed 
from their jobs because it was discovered 
they were Communists. The pathetic thing 
about it was that in the final day of testi- 
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mony before these professors were 
kicked off the public payroll it was » 
out that they had been teaching ther, ;, 
20 years as Communists—each of them 

It is impossible to estimate the number t 
young boys and girls whose souls Were aa 
plumb to hell by the perverted mentalities 
of those Communist professors. i 

In this program that I mentioneg with 
respect to the fourth point, protect our free, 
doms, we believe it is part of the commu. 
nity’s responsibility to make sure that in th, 
schools and in the universities and {n ¢y, 
institutions that your children attend, in +h. 
institutions which your money helps gyp. 
port, that there should be no Communist 
professors. We do not want to get a gestang 
in this country, but we want an alert Citis 
zenry which will do its individual part i 
eliminate these insidious influences, : 


finally 
Tought 


QUESTION NO, 3 


“Do you think laissez faire Economics 
would give us maximum freedom? Do you 
think we have a chance of getting back to g 
laissez faire economy?” 

I do not think it would give us a maximum 
freedom. I hope we never return to it, | 
think the important genius of America js 
that, more than any other area of the worl 
we have kept a happy working equilibrium 
between a complete opportunity state ang 
the complete security state. 

We do not pretend to give individuals as 
much security as they get, for example, out 
in Alcatraz, where they have complete pT0- 
tection against the vicissitudes of life, freg 
medical care, permanent retirement |laugh. 
ter], protection from any kind of invasion, 
and good food. They have security, if that 
is what they want. 

Nor do we pretend to give Americans the 
complete opportunity state which would be 
the laissez faire state. We do not give an 
opportunity to an American that he could 
get if he wanted to go out, for example, to 
the Caribbean, to the semicivilized islands 
and areas of the world; if he wants to live 
under the regime of laissez faire where the 
law of the tooth and the fang and the claw 
prevail—that is not in America, 

We have laws that we must obey and we 
have codes of ethics. We have business prac. 
tices. We have state and national regula- 
tions, but we have kept an equilibrium here. 
There is opportunity enough for any good 
man to succeed, security enough for any 
honest man to be protected against the 
greater evils and vicissitudes and dangers of 
life; better than any other country, we have 
maintained the equilibrium. 

Sometimes we go too far in the direction, 
I think, of too much opportunity as against 
security. Sometimes we go in the direction 
of providing too much security at the cost 
of opportunity; but so long as we keep them 
in balance, I think, we will have free entel- 
prise and freedom in America. 





QUESTION NO. 4 


“Who was the Assistant Secretary of State 
for whom Hiss worked?” 
Francis B. Sayre. 


QUESTION NO. 5 


“How did the Communists get our atomic 
bomb secrets?” 

Through infiltration; through espionage, 
through Dr. Fuchs; through the contact with 
Dr. May and the other Canadian espionage 
agents in the Canadian spy trials; through 
Alex Androvich, one of the Communist 
espionage agents in this country; through 
other Communist espionage agents in this 
country, some of whom, incidentally, escaped 
and returned to Russia without gettné 
caught; through men like the university 
professor in Minnesota University who _ 
caught relaying secrets from the Berkeley 
Calif., atomic ring to the Russians. - 

There were many leaks, and to that mus 
be added that they worked out some of tel 








.elr own genius because they cap- 
it many of the Nazi atomic 
in the closing days of the war who 
king just as feverishly for com- 
they worked for nazism and 
not know the difference between 
because it is measured only by 


through tl 
tured a Bre 





scier 


nr 


hahly d 
prodandiy © 


the isms 
; e lengt f the mustaches of the two 
respective dictators [laughter}. 

They ist as happy one place as they 
were the other. 


QUESTION NO. 6 
u care to give your opinion on 
e § r McCarTHy episode?” 
| will put that down for the moment and 
if ther questions permit shorter 


“Would y 


QUESTION NO. 7 


You us how communism through 
infiltration took over the government of 
id democratic countries. Why 
esentatives in Washington con- 
h ions of individuals representing 
munism in this country? 
We spend millions of dollars and waste 
1 the slow legal approach to con- 
1. Why not fight fire with fire?” 
at is a good question and it is related 
tothe other. I will answer them both as the 


t que stion, 


= 


QUESTION NO, 8 
“Is there, in your opinion, adequate legis- 
tio vailable to deal with Communists 
ernments, Federal, State, and 
local? If not, what is lacking?” 
That is related to the preceding two and 
] covered when I answer them. 


QUESTION NO. 9 


“What is the secret of successful resistance 
] of freedom of such a relatively 

ind vulnerable nation as Finland, par- 

ticularly without open help from the United 

States in the way of ECA funds which seem 

t 

t 





) imperative to other stronger na- 


I visited Finland on the same tour that I 
k with Vice President BARKLEY. We met 

Paasikivi of: Finland and spent 
considerable time with him. I remember 
tle humorous incident when ALBEN 
RKLEY, in his big, fatherly way, said to 
m, “You are having a considerable amount 
trouble in Finland and the heart of Amer- 





ica beats for you. You paid your debts to 
us and we are always fond of you. We are 
sorry for the predicament in which Finland 
finds itself.” 

President Paasikivi is an old fellow and he 
has false teeth and he stutters a little bit. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is certainly true that 
things are pretty tough over here. We have 
been in two wars and lost both wars. War is 
& mighty bad thing, especially if you lose it.” 


I have thought about that many times. 
Wars are bad enough when you win, but 
when you lose them, they are pretty rugged, 
indeed. The secret of Finland, I think, is 
simply the fact that the Russians, of course, 
Will take Finland when they want it, when 
yj Und it judicious to do so. 

‘inns know that even better than we, 
but from the standpoint of infiltrating, from 
the standpoint of taking it over, they live so 
Close to the Russians that they see the evils 
0 nmunism so close to their own thresh- 
hold that they never voluntarily are going to 
rasp communism to their bosom. If and 
when the Russians decide to roll through 
Finlan d, there is not any amount of Marshall 
plan money, of course, or arms from this 


: y that could conceivably stop that kind 
OL @n attack. 










QUESTION NO, 10 
“Is the 


for Aiateit Government supplying literature 
F distribution in plants such as ours for 
Combating communism? If so, how can 
these be obtained?” 

pp ane Government is not, and in my opinion, 
‘he Government should not. If the Govern- 
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ment distributes literature to the schools 
and the factories and to other people, it is 
almost certain to be contaminated and slant- 
ed by the particular political philosophy in 
power. I think those now in charge of the 
Government would do it and I think we Re- 
publicans would be guilty of falling for the 
same temptation if we should, by any chance, 
again ever control the Government. 
[{Laughter.] 

I would not myself have much hope for a 
free country like ours saving itself if it had 
to rely on politicians to the extent even of 
getting the Government to supply the in- 
formation to relay to the workers in the fac- 
tories. If we have not any more fortitude, 
if we have not any more spirit, if we have 
not any more gumption and plain old-fash- 
ioned South Dakota guts than to ask poli- 
ticians to save us, to the extent that we can- 
not publish our own booklets and get our 
own facts as General Motors is doing and dig 
them out or write our Congressmen or Sen- 
ators or have the Library of Congress supply 
us the evidence that we can reduce to print, 
I do not think we would deserve freedom and 
we would not postpone disaster very long 
with that kind of supine support. 


QUESTION NO. 11 


“What do you think of the World Federal- 
ists as a force toward world peace?” 

The World Federalists along with the Ely 
Culbertson group and others have all pro- 
posed a number of interesting suggestions 
for meeting the problem of the atomic age. 

In my opinion, the World Federalists fall 
down primarily in their failure to meet the 
biggest single problem that confronts us, and 
that is what to do about the atomic bomb. 

Of all the groups that are struggling and 
grappling with some kind of program for col- 
lective security, I think the proposal recom- 
mended in part by the American Legion ex- 
ecutive committee, recommended in part by 
Ely Culbertson’s group, recommended in part 
by a group of 16 United States Senators—8 
Democrats and 8 Republicans—is the best, 
This program proposes to call an interna- 
tional conclave of the world to which all the 
nations are invited, both those in and out of 
the United Nations, and in which the propo- 
sition is made to accept and adopt the 
Baruch proposal for atomic control, complete 
international inspection, complete demili- 
tarization of the bomb, complete outlawry of 
it, complete protection by inspection and 
control against production of the bomb, and 
then after having agreed on that, ask all 
those countries of the world willing to join 
in such a collective organization for peace to 
step across the line and watch and wonder 
does Russia come across, does Tito come 
across, does Poland come across or not. If 
they do, by having the same kind of inspec- 
tion that you have in your banks in New 
Jersey whereby the State banking inspector 
or the Federal bank examiner comes to the 
back door and says, “I am coming in and I 
am looking at the books,” and whereby the 
president of the bank cannot say, “You can’t 
come in Monday; come back Friday, I have 
got a little fixing to do on the books,” it 
should work. |[Laughter.] If we have the 
same kind of inspection the bank examiners 
make, we can, of course, protect ourselves 
against an atomic catastrophe. So, if Russia 
comes in, that problem is solved. If Russia 
does not come in, the problem is just exactly 
where it is now, except everybody knows 
what just a few people in the State Depart- 
ment and the Pentagon Building are now 
worrying about, and we then decide what to 
do with the free portion and the decent por- 
tion of the world toward organizing some 
kind of collective effort which is determined 
and proclaims so all can understand that 
Russia is not to be permitted to stockpile 
bombs enough to blow civilization off the 
face of the earth. 

If we select that program, it is better than 
that proposed by the World Federalists, and 
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it approaches the specific problem more di- 
rectly, and that is a method showing how we 
can grapple with the problem of the bomb, 
and in my humble opinion, if we fail to grap- 
ple with that effectively some time within the 
next 5 years, we shall not have the oppor- 
tunity to grapple with it once the Russians 
have outstripped us in the building of the 
bomb. 
QUESTIONS NOS. 6, 7, AND 8 


Now we have the three earlier questions 
which I will repeat and answer collectively 
and then at long last to your great relief, 
you will be permitted to go home. 

8. “Is there, in your opinion, adequate 
legislation now available to deal with Com- 
munists in the governments—Federal, State, 
and local? If not, what is lacking?” 

7. “You told us how communism through 
infiltration took over the government of 
many free and democratic countries. Why 
do our representatives in Washington con- 
done the actions of individuals representing 
communism in this country? We spend mil- 
lions of dollars and waste time through the 
slow, legal approach to convict them. Why 
not fight fire with fire?” 

6. “Would you care to give your opinion on 
the Senator McCartHy episode?” 

I will take the Senator McCarrny episode 
first. I am not a member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee which is hearing 
the evidence presented by Senator McCarTHry. 
All I know is what I can pick up in the cloak- 
rooms and hear in the committee meetings 
as a kibitzer and read in the newspapers, 
measured against my own experience as 
chairman of a committee for 2 years which 
dealt with the same specific problem when 
we were unearthing and convicting or getting 
confessions from Wadleigh and from Hiss. 

I think that Senator McCartny in all 
probability at the end of his charges is going 
to render a public service in at least two 
ways. I believe the first is going to be a 
tightening of the loyalty screening by which 
the personnel of the State Department are 
selected. 

It has been very embarrassing to the State 
Department to have to announce in response 
to McCartTHy’s charges that it has removed 
205 security risks from the rolls of the State 
Department and to have to justify its re- 
moval of these people by saying, “Don’t 
worry too much, they were not all Commu- 
nist sympathizers, 91 of them were only 
homosexuals and sexual degenerates.” 
[Laughter.] 

Had it not been for Senator McCartnuy’s 
charges, probably nobody in this room would 
know about that except the Speaker who 
knew about it some time in advance in con- 
nection with another investigation. I think 
it is good that you should know those sordid 
facts. 

I think it is good that Americans generally 
should know that since Yalta not only Hiss 
has been discovered and convicted and Wad- 
leigh been smoked out, but that since Yalta 
205 people have been removed; and if you 
are willing to accept the criterion employed 
by the State Department that the 91 moral 
degenerates were not necessarily security 
risks, it still leaves a considerable number. 

All I can say after having talked with the 
fellows in the Kremlin a few times in 1945 
is that I believe if you would let me put even 
100 good American GI’s who believe in our 
way of life in Joe Stalin’s foreign office and 
keep them there for 90 days, I could have 
old Joe walking around Red Square singiny 
Yankee Doodle Dandy at the end of that time. 
{Laughter.] 

Therefore, in my opinion, even 100 dis- 
loyal State Department people are too many. 
McCarTHYy smoked out these State Depart- 
ment figures. As to what he is going to find 
from now on, your guess is as good as mine. 
I think he rendered one other important 
service. 

He focused attention on the policy of 
America toward Asia as it has never been 
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focused by any other spokesmen or series of 
events before. We know now that the Latti- 
more line was the State Department line 
in Asia. 

We do not know, at least I do not know, 
whether Owen Lattimore was or is a Com- 
munist, but we have had presented before 
our viewpoint the whole series of Lattimore 
recommendations which one after another 
recommended that we pull out of China and 
turn it over to the Communist forces. 

In my book, I am not so much concerned 
to find out whether Owen Lattimore is a 
Communist or an Eagle Scout as I am to 
know that his is the line followed by the 
State Department which has brought us 
close to disaster in Asia. That is history. 

I think we have got to build a policy to- 
ward Asia. I think it should be an American 
policy supported without partisanship by 
both political parties; but I think it was 
good that we washed out the dirty linen and 
found out as a Nation, for once and for all, 
how we got where we are. We were licked 
by the Lattimore line. 

It should make us more cautious. It should 
make us more constructive and it should 
make us more realistic about getting ahead 
in the future. One other thing I may say in 
passing is that I think McCarthy suffers from 
one of the characteristics of most members 
of the Irish fraternity. I think frequently 
his testimony exceeds his evidence and he 
engages in extravagant statements. 

I think by the same token the Tydings 
committee up until a few days ago was a 
pretty bad spectacle as to what the United 
States Senate should measure up to because 
it was too much of a partisan effort not to 
investigate the individuals named by 
McCarRTHY, but to investigate McCartuy and 
to try to discredit him. The country has 
finally made itself felt and its actions in 
Washington so that both McCartnuy and the 
committee realize it does not like to see a 
great political game played with something 
as serious as loyalty. 

McCarTHy is consequently tempering his 
charges, making them more specific, and 2 
days ago, at long last, the Senate investigat- 
ing committee established a staff to look into 
the charges to make a report. Let me tell 
you now what I hope the outcome is. 


WHAT THE SENATE INVESTIGATION SHOULD 
PRODUCE 


I hope that the investigation is so thor- 
ough and so complete and so objective and 
so nonpartisan that at the end when the 
committee brings in a report, which I hope 
can be unanimous, you and I as ordinary 
American citizens can then have as much 
confidence in the loyalty of the members of 
the State Department still employed as we 
now have in the loyalty of the agents of the 
FBI. I do not think that is asking too much, 


A NEW CRITERION OF LOYALTY FOR THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


The FBI agent apprehends the kidnapper 
and catches the fellow who runs across a 
State line with a stolen automobile, but State 
Department officials these days make deci- 
sions affecting the lives of every individual 
in America and perhaps the lives of conti- 
nents and civilizations. Therefore I do not 
think it is asking too much to give the same 
benefit of the doubt to the Government with 
regard to loyalty for the State Department 
officials that we have always given to the Gov- 
ernment in analyzing the loyalty of agents 
of the FBI—and we have never had a dis- 
loyal agent in the FBI. So if you want to 
keep Reds out of the Government, you see, it 
can be done. 

The other two questions lead me to a dis- 
cussion of the picket line outside. It gives 
me a chance which I should not overlook, 
Perhaps some of you are going someplace, 
but I cannot go back to Washington until 
midnight anyhow, so I at least have got 
plenty of time. [Laughter.] 


It gives me a chance which I should not 
overlook to offer at least some rebuttal to 
the arguments of the picket line outside of 
the hotel because these questions deal with 
whether I think there is adequate protec- 
tion on the Federal statute books now to 
deal with the Communist conspiracy. My 
answer is emphatically no. I can prove it by 
the testimony of the Attorney General who 
testified that there are loopholes now which 
should be plugged up. One question asks 
whether I think we should fight fire with 
fire? I would not want to subscribe to be- 
lieving that we should fight fire with fire, 
if whoever wrote the question sought to 
imply that we should treat the Communists 
in this country the way the Communists 
treat freemen in theirs. I would not want 
to do that. If by fighting fire with fire you 
mean do I think we should do something 
to protect ourselves, I certainly say yes or 
we do not deserve to be men and to be free. 

I think the time has come, frankly, my 
good friends, when the individual citizens of 
America have got to begin measuring up 
to the dimensions of freemen and that means 
realizing that we are dealing with a con- 
spiracy which is highly organized, well 
trained, knowing what it wants and having 
demonstrated in 14 different foreign capi- 
tals it has the capacity to get what it goes 
after. 


THE MUNDT-FERGUSON-JOHNSTON-NIXON BILL 


Now we propose, consequently, S. 2311, 
the bill publicized in the picket line as the 
Mundt bill—I do not honestly deserve all 
that amount of special attention because it 
should be called the Mundt-Ferguson-John- 
ston-Nixon bill, because Fercuson, the junior 
Senator from Michigan; JOHNSTON, the senior 
Senator from South Carolina; and Congress- 
man Nixon, of California, all joined with 
me in introducing the bill. 

It passed the House of Representatives in 
the Eightieth Congress and you can find out 
who your Congressman is and see how he 
voted by looking at the record in the roll 
call vote which was 319 to 58. Before the 
Senate had any time to act it adjourned, so 
it was reintroduced in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. 

It has now been passed by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee with a vote of 12 to l, 
only Senator LANGER, of North Dakota, hav- 
ing voted against it. Here is what the so- 
called Mundt-Nixon bill or the Mundt-Fer- 
guson-Johnston-Nixon bill provides. 


WHAT THIS PROPOSED NEW LEGISLATION 
WOULD DO 


No. 1. That all Communists in America 
should be compelled to register their names 
and addresses with the Attorney General. 

No. 2. That the Communist groups should 
be compelled to make a financial report each 
year as to where they get their money and 
how they spend it. 

No. 3. That the Communists should be 
compelled to label their literature before it 
is shipped through the mail and to identify 
all broadcasts sent out over the radio. 

No. 4. That Communists should be re- 
quired to identify the front organizations 
which they subsidize and support. 

Where do we get the idea for doing that? 
Does that sound like thought control? Is 
that an antilabor bill? 

My good friends, that is applying as 
closely as you can to the Communists the 
same regulations now on the statute books 
applicable to the Republican Party and the 
Democratic Party. In most of the States of 
the Union, you have to register as a Re- 
publican or a Democrat to vote in the pri- 
maries, 

In all of the States of the Union, you have 
to identify yourself as a Republican or a 
Democrat before you can go to a political 
convention and serve as a delegate selecting 
the candidates at a convention. There is 
nothing novel about that. 
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We require the Communists to mo 


: ve 
open like legitimate and loyal peo mi 


le do ip 
political parties and activities, hd 
Hatch Act and under the clean politics wl 


Republicans and Democrats are required + 
file a financial report in Washington, Unde 
the Hatch bill and the Clean Politics 1., 
Republicans and Democrats are compels, 
to identify their literature and their prop. 
ganda. : 

If we organize a Republican farmers’ ,, 
ganization under the laws of the Union , 
have to identify our connection with 
front organizations. My Dill provides the 
same rule for the Communists, no more, », 
less. I think the time has come when serie 
ous-minded citizens begin to recognize yoy 
cannot let these Communist weeds grow yp 
in our garden of freedom forever withoy, 
losing the rest of the functions of freemey, 
What else does the bill do? 

The bill declares by law that no Comm. 
nist shall be permitted to hold an appointiyg 
Federal job. Note the word “appointive,” 

We do not deny them the right to elect 
Officials. I am one person who does not favor 
outlawing the Communist Party. I am ong 
who believes that if the Communists cy 
control 51 percent of the voters of America 
and they vote for Communists, they haye g 
right to communize America. But I want 
them to do it in the open. I do not want 
them to smuggle their people into positions 
of power through appointive people. So we 
deny them the right to hold an appointive 
job and put a good fine on the fellow who 
surreptitiously gets a job and it is discov. 
ered he is a Communist, and there is also 
a fine on the bureaucrat who appoints him, 
knowing he is a Communist. 

I see no more justification for com 
you and me to pay taxes to pay the 
of a public appointive official who is a Com 
munist who has a job and who takes t! 
job for the purpose of sabotaging our free- 
doms than I could see for the city council 
of the city of Elizabeth to pass a law com- 
pelling you to hire a kidnaper as a baby 
sitter in your own home. One is as absurd 
as the other. 

The only other prohibition we make 
against the Communists is this: We deny 
the Communists the privilege to get a Fed- 
eral passport to travel abroad because the 
FBI has discovered so many of them leas 
ing this country with a passport and going 
to Moscow, participating in Communist con- 
spiracies there, picking up new ideas to 
bring over here to help destroy our free 
doms, carrying military secrets and polltl- 
cal secrets from this country to Russia, rl. 
ning a conveyor belt for the purpose of de- 
stroying freedom in America. We do not 
tell our Communists as the Communists tell 
the people of Russia that they cannot leave. 
We simply say they cannot get a passport 10 
travel abroad and they do not need 4 pass 
port to leave America. 

The only thing the passport is good for is 
to be able to get back in again and if they 
want to go there and stay there, that is 
O. K. with us, but they cannot get a passport 
to come back. [Laughter.] 

That is the bill. The bill provides oné 
other thing which we call the Hiss amend 
ment. It was not in the bill that passed the 
Eightieth Congress, but it is in the ne¥ 
bill as the direct result of the Hiss case. 

It makes it a crime, for the first time, = 
open-hearted America for a Government 
official in peacetime to take a security docu 
ment marked “classified” and without 
thorization to turn it over to a CommuUns\ 
agent or to a foreign spy. We make t ' 
criminal in America and make it an oHens 
and we expand the statute of limitaio™ 
which is now 3 years on most of the crine" 
against the Government for 10 years for 1 
particular kind of crime. We make pao 
time espionage and peacetime treason pe 
ishable as clearly defined and described 12 
section IV, 


, We 


























that bill that our friends on the 





me + Ie 
os a oppose. That is the bill—about 
Lee if you buy an issue of the Daily Worker 
Wished in New York City when you go to 
Pe tomorrow—you Will find my name 
Sel J] over the front of the paper. 
a t bill that you will find on the in- 


; of the Daily Worker that the 
1 of America are endeavoring to 
llion dollar slush fund to defeat. 
»? Does anybody here believe that they 
- cincere When they say they are doing that 
rect freedom in America, that they are 
so private enterprise can flourish 
ca, that they are doing that so that 
an be freedom all over the world or 
>? Or justice? Or liberty? 
ey are doing that because they know 
sill is going to destroy their racket in 
Unhappily, they have got a lot 
nd school teachers and addle- 
rs and some editors confused 
y, “My, you must not pass a 
against a political party. It 
t control.” 
lly provide that Communists 
» the same access to the minds of 
d women over the air and through 
and in the battles of politics in this 
as any Democrat or Republican to- 















DON’T LET THE COMMUNISTS CONFUSE YOU 


It is not the Communist that concerns me 
10st merica but it is the people who are 
y the Communists, who do not 
think things out for themselves. 

ur Hoover told us one day, it is 
the people in the front movements that worry 
him more than the people in the Communist 

Now if you believe with me that we 
t to do something to stop Communists, 
n p right now and every day until 
is bill is voted on by getting in touch 
h your Senators, both of them, and your 

nan and tell them you would like 
to ha 1 support this bill, S. 2311. It is 
not a perfect bill. I think it can be made 

tter ugh experience. But it is a start. 
id we are already very late in starting to 
mething about Communists. 

w that we have worked on it for $ 
years and the American Bar Association has 
t endorsed it at national meetings. I 

ent it to the firm of John W. Davis 

s the river from you and his firm of 
vyers went through it and analyzed it and 
ted some amendments which we made, 
i they then endorsed it. 

We felt we did not want to have just a 

} » law firm inspect it and so we 
) Donald Richberg, one of the few 

berals in America, the former head 
IRA, and he approved it suggesting a 
ments which we adopted; but if 
some law like that on the statute 
KS, We are prepared to start defending 
ves to help offset this wave of propa- 
da that the opposition is bringing up. 
wit you have not heard enough about 

_ you want to tune your radios in at 
45 tomorrow night on the Mutual Broad- 
t tem or at 10:45 Friday night on 
€ National Broadcasting Co. network, at 
those hours on both of those net- 

have agreed to discuss the Mundt- 
1 bill in detail because they have 
had somebody on the other side talk about 
; they want to keep the time equally 
“vided, In essence, however, you have heard 
rae issue, and IT am not at all sanguine 
u Wwe going to get the bill through 
Communists are working s0 
tder than those on the side of the 
‘hey always do work harder than 
ple of America so perhaps their 
{ delay and confusion will win for 
un and until you get a bill com- 
‘ne Communists to operate in the 
1 are never going to know where 
with their conspiratorial practices 
ireedom in America, 
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That concludes the questions; thanks a lot 
for your interest and your patience. 

[Applause. ] 

Mr. Pipa. I know I speak on behalf of all 
the people here in the audience and up here 
at the Speaker’s table when I say thank you 
very much for a very swell job. 

Senator Munor. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 10:30 o’clock p. m. the 
meeting adjourned.) 





The Railroad Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article by W. H. Lawrence which ap- 
peared in the New York Tin.es of yes- 
terday, one paragraph of which reads: 


But while Democrats were talking about 
increased numbers at the polls, their own 
plans for making the Chicago parley the 
biggest political turnout of 1950 were being 
shattered by the railroad strike. Head- 
quarters had reserved 2,500 rooms in advance, 
but one hotel that had set aside 800 rooms 
reported that cancellations had reduced the 
total to less than 150 expected to arrive. 
There were no Official figures available, as 
yet, on registered attendance. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


DEMOCRATS CENTER FALL Victory Hope IN 
Heavy UNITED STATES VOTE—CANDIDATES 
TOLD AT Bic RALLY IN CHICAGO THEY MUST 
“Run SCARED” To WIN ELECTIONS—ILLINOIS 
A BATTLEGROUND—MAIN SITE OF WaR ON 
ISOLATION—PARTY WARNED BALLOT SLUMP 
Means Loss or CONNECTICUT 


(By W. H. Lawrence) 


Cuicaco, May 13.—Democrats pinned their 
hopes of increasing their House and Senate 
majorities today on the prospect of increas- 
ing the national vote to 50,000,000 in the 1950 
congressional elections—a figure well above 
the normal midterm vote, when a light turn- 
out probably would help the Republicans. 

Democratic candidates for office were told 
that they must “run scared,” avoiding the 
slightest chance of overconfidence, and that 
they must fight back vigorously against a 
revival of isolationism sponsored by Repub- 
lican candidates across the Middle West. 

A session of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee to chart campaign strategy opened 
the 3-day Jefferson Jubilee here, which will 
be brought to a climax Monday night in a 
speech by President Truman, who is near- 
ing the end of his “nonpolitical” swing across 
the country. 

“If 50,000,000 people could go to the polls 
in 1950, I would have no fears as to what 
would happen to the Democratic majorities 
in Congress,” said Senator CLINTON P. ANDER- 
son, of New Mexico, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial Campaign Committee. 
“Like the jackpot in a radio show, they 
would grow and grow and grow.” 

ANDERSON ASSIGNS QUOTAS 

Senator ANDERSON gave some of the States 
specific quotas for increasing their vote in 
1950 over the Presidential year of 1948 if 
they were to keep Democrats in office in some 
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cases and turn out Republicans in others. 
He said Pennsylvania and Ohio each should 
cast about 1,000,000 votes more this year, 
while Indiana should show a gain of 460,000 
and Connecticut balloting should be up by 
116,000. 

But while Democrats were talking about 
increased numbers at the polls, their own 
plans for making the Chicago parley the big- 
gest political turnout of 1950 were being 
shattered by the railroad strike. Headquar- 
ters had reserved 2,500 rooms in advance, 
but one hotel that had set aside 800 rooms 
reported that cancellations had reduced the 
total to less than 150 expected to arrive. 
There were no official figures available, as 
yet, on registered attendance. 

Opening day ceremonies were devoid of 
controversy. The States’ rights Democrats, 
who deserted the national ticket in 1948, were 
not invited, and did not show up. There 
had been some talk of efforts here to restore 
Democratic unity in New Jersey, but these 
have not developed. 


HAGUE DELAYED BY STRIKE 


Mayor John V. Kenny, of Jersey City, was 
on hand, but former Mayor Frank Hague, 
the national committeeman and foe of 
Kenny, said he would not be able to arrive 
before Sunday because of the railway strike. 

The only major business accomplished was 
the election of Mrs. India Edwards, former 
Chicago newspaperwoman, as vice chairman 
of the national committee, succeeding Mrs. 
Charles W. Tillett, of North Carolina, who 
resigned so she could campaign in a primary 
fight to aid renomination of Senator Frank 
P. GRAHAM. 

Mrs. Edwards, who he been director of the 
women’s division, recalled that her own entry 
into active political work had been the re- 
sult of a speech by former Representative 
Clare Booth Luce, of Connecticut, attacking 
President Roosevelt at the 1944 Republican 
Convention here. 

“My only son, a boy of 19, had been killed 
a few months before, and when I heard a 
member of the Republican Party say that 
GI Jim would want Roosevelt defeated, I de- 
termined to help erect a living memorial to 
my boy by working to keep in the White 
House the man who was being attacked so 
viciously,” she said. 

The main news came from the campaign 
reviews offered by Senator ANDERSON and his 
opposite number, Representative MicHarE. J. 
Kirwan, of Ohio, chairman of the Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee. 

What they said publicly was supplemented 
in a private session with the party’s execu- 
tive committee and individual State delega- 
tions who were trying to determine where 
the maximum effort should be made with 
the best prospects of success. 

Senator ANDERSON’s speech clearly indi- 
cated Democratic preoccupation with reelect- 
ing Gov. Chester Bowles and two Democrat 
Senators Brien McMahon and William 
Benton, in Connecticut; with helping Sena- 
tor Francis J. Myers win against divided 
Republican opposition in Pennsylvania, and 
with insuring reelection of Senator Scott W 
Lucas, of Illinois, the Democratic majority 
leader. 

Mr. ANDERSON said that the Lucas cam- 
paign would provide the principal battle- 
ground for the isolationist issue in the 1950 
elections. Appealing always for a heavier 
vote, Senator ANDERSON conceded Connecti- 
cut would be lost if there was the usual 
midterm slump in voting turn-out. 

He stressed with glee with which Demo- 
crats were watching the vicious battle be- 
tween Gov. James H. Duff and the Joseph 
R. Grundy factions of the Pennsylvania 
Republican Party, and expressed his belief 
that “we can cook their goose’”’ regardless of 
the ticket nominated next Tuesday. But a 
big vote, he said, might win one or two more 
House seats for the Democrats in Pennsyl- 
Valla. 
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But Senator ANDERSON also saw a large 
vote giving the Demccrats a chance to pick 
up senatorial seats in Colorado, where Repre- 
sentative John A. Carroll will oppose Sena- 
tor Eugene D. Millikin; in Ohio, where 
State Auditor Joseph T. Ferguson is running 
against Senator Robert A. Taft; in Indiana, 
where the Democratic nomineee to oppose 
Senator Homer E. Capehart has not been 
chosen; and in Missouri, where Senator 
Forrest C. Donnell is up for reelection, but 
where the Democratic nominee has not been 
selected. 

The New Mexico Senator added that there 
was an upsurge of Democratic sentiment in 
North and South Dakota to such a degree 
that “our Republican friends will be cha- 
grined and surprised when next November 
rolls around.” 

Tonight William M. Boyle, Jr., chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, was 
host at a buffet dinner and reception for 
visiting Democrats, including 11 governors 
and scores of other party dignitaries. 

The President is due to arrive here at about 
10:30 p. m., eastern daylight time, tomor- 
row, and will remain here for 24 hours before 
making his Chicago Stadium speech, after 
which he will entrain for Washington. 





Mother’s Day Address by Hon. Henry C. 
Dworshak, of Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by me at the twenty-sixth 
annual Mothers’ Day ceremonies spon- 
sored by the American War Mothers on 
Sunday, May 14, 1950, at the Amphi- 
theater in Arlington National Cemetery. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE PATH TO PEACE 


It is an inspiration to participate in this 
ceremony sponsored by the American War 
Mothers in this sacred retreat of the Na- 
tion’s sleeping heroes. The American War 
Mothers held their biennial meeting in Sun 
Valley, Idaho, last October, and I was priv- 
ileged to attend some of these sessions and to 
meet many of the national leaders. The 
people in our State are fully acquainted with 
the splendid work being accomplished by this 
organization. 

We are humbly met today in this hallowed 
shrine for a sacred purpose. We honor those 
who paid with their lives in mortal combat 
that we might live in grateful peace. 

Two thoughts come to mind as we meet 
here near the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

The first thought is how easy it is to be 
discouraged today with the prospects for 
enduring peace as we contemplate the tragic 
blunders of diplomacy and politics of recent 
years. 

The second thought which occurs to me is 
that we must not lose confidence in the pros- 
pects for peace. We dare not despair in this 
chapel dedicated to the sacrifices of those 
who have died that you and I may retain 
our treasured way of life, and that this legacy 
will be assured to future Americans. 

The patriotism, the courage, the faith, and 
the devotion to duty which have made Amer- 


ica great are forever enshrined in this me- 
morial. Here sleeps the Unknown Soldier 
of World WarI. And soon, another unknown 
hero symbolizing the sacrifices of World War 
II, will rest in this national Valhalla. 


A SHRINE OF CONFIDENCE 


To me it is a significant thing that we can 
acquire at this shrine more confidence in 
the future of this Nation than we find in all 
the clamor of politics and diplomacy in the 
Nation’s capital city. The spirit of this oc- 
casion dare not fail us, despite the shortcom- 
ings of leaders who have not measured up to 
the challenges of peacetime problems. 

It is 5 years now since the guns were 
silenced on the world-wide battlefields of 
our latest war. The fruition of 5 years of 
peace is a cold hostility of such implica- 
tions that men of all the earth await fear- 
fully the outbreak of yet another conflict. 

The joys of victory which we and our 
allies knew 5 years ago seem wholly dissi- 
pated. The security we felt as victors over 
a brutal and totalitarian foe has withered. 

The leadership of this Nation as a cham- 
pion for the basic rights of free men, now 
is challenged by the despotic tyranny of a 
Nation that acknowledges neither God nor 
the rights of man. In 5 years we have seen 
entire nations of men enslaved; we have 
seen governments, once our allies in war, 
subjected to the despotism of a Communis- 
tic state. 

The Soviet Union, which ruled 170,000,- 
000 people a few years ago, now holds in 
slavery some 00,000,000 people. 

The treaties to guarantee the rights of 
this Nation and other free nations of the 
world have been ignored by secret commit- 
ments made at Tehran, Potsdam, and Yalta 
to surrender the sacred ideals for which our 
armies fought and died. 


COMMUNISM THREATENS FREEDOM 


In high places of government and in every 
segment of our national life, some men have 
given primary allegiance to the thecries of 
communism which now threaten the ex- 
istence of free institutions in our land. 

The appalling tragedy of postwar devel- 
opments has been that American citizens, 
reared in the same circumstances and tra- 
ditions as those whom we honor here, have 
transferred their loyalty to the dictatorial 
powers that would destroy us. 

These are the disturbing problems which 
beset our Nation today. But as we meet here 
we renew our faith in the devotion which 
American men and women have given, and 
will continue to give, that this Nation might 
be free and strong. We find here the cour- 
age to offset the discouragement we feel else- 
where when reviewing our postwar blunders 
and losses. 

We renew here our determination that we 
shall do our utmost to preserve this heritage 
with which our Nation has been so richly 
endowed. 

Our great Republic, with all its immeas- 
urable strength and its proud history, must 
guard itself well against danger from within 
and danger from without. Eternal vigilance 
continues to be the price of liberty, and 
liberty shall forever remain the first mile of 
the pathway to peace. The pages of history, 
the wisdom of all philosophies, and the 
irrevocable laws of God hold this unalterable 
truth forever before mankind. 


HONOR TO AMERICA’S WOUNDED 


Not only do we honor today those who gave 
their all that America might be born and 
live; we also honor those who bear the 
wounds of battle. Those veterans of war 
destined to linger for life on beds of pain 
and those who work with maimed and dis- 
torted bodies have earned—and must always 
receive—the generous aid of a grateful na- 
tion. The widow and the orphan, too, have 
suffered and must receive the considerate care 
due them from an indebted Republic. For 
the widow and orphan have borne an irrep- 
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arable loss for which protection 
pensation is a necessity and an ob 
Throughout America are chapter 


8nd com. 
ligation. 


8 Of Amer. 
ican War Mothers represented here ae 
whose members are inspired by Patriotism . 


country and by service to mankind. In citie 
and communities throughout our land ee 
bers of this great organization render devoteg 
service for the preservation of Amorin, 
ideals and traditions in both Peace and wor 

The American War Mothers Organizatio, 

ay not seek the spotlight of national leader 
ship, but it does command the sincere +, 
spect of all who know its service and der, 
tion. War mothers cherish pezce. Alway 
they show their gratitude to those who hays 
worn the uniform of their country. War 
mothers do not forget, and in hundreds » 
communities they keep the faith, and ¢. 
emplify that faith by unselfish service. 

The American War Mothers are gathered 
here today to do honor to the heroic men 
and women who have offered their lives ang 
their services in war so that this Republic 
might live. For the safe return of thos 
who survived, all are deeply thankful, Qy 
gratitude goes out to those for whose retury 
their loved ones waited in vain. And, so our 
Nation dare not forget, in all the days before 
us, that supreme cause for which our hon. 
ored dead gave the last full measure of ¢e. 
votion. 


mMerican 


IDEALS SURVIVE WAR 


In war, material possessions and morta! 
life itself are consumed in tle triumph of 
& great cause; yet war does not, and can. 
not, consume our love, cur faith, our hopes, 
and our memories. These priceless posses. 
sions and the certainty that life is eternal 
are left untouched by war. And thus we 
know that those who did not come back 
are waiting to welcome us in their homes 
beyond the sunset. 

In a century and seventy-four years of na. 
tional independence, the torch of our free 
dom has been fed from the fires of faith, 
courage, suffering, and sacrifice that have 
burned in the hearts of American mothers, 
It would be a blessing of untold value to them 
to have the certainty of an enduring peace 
in the years to come. So let us turn from 
the frowning face of war to the benign 
countenance of peace—that permanent 
peace we have so long been promised. Let 
us, therefore, seek the path to peace, 


BEYOND THE HORIZON-—-PEACE 


The creation and continuation of an en- 
during peace is a hope and purpose of su- 
preme importance in the affairs of men, for 
in every home, in every land, people await 
peace, although with fear and foreboding. 
They await, as mankind has for ages await- 
ed, the coming of peace. And peace—liké 
a frail phantom without substance 0 
shadow—continues to remain just beyond 
the horizon. 

If nations are to live together in harmony- 
if there is to be peace, prosperity, and se 
curity for their peoples—we must find and 
follow the path to peace. 

If we would follow this path, we must 
adhere to truth, and rid ourselves of those 
false beliefs and shallow schemes which have 
caused the failure of all efforts to achieve 
peace among the political powers of this 
world. There are forgotten facts and {orm- 
ulas which form the principles of peace, and 
to them we must return. Let us, therefore, 
strip from the edifice of peace all the falsi- 
ties and deceptions which have been thrown 
about it. Only then may we behold pence 
in its proper setting of integrity and truth. 

We can learn from the disappointments 0 
our recent foreign policy and set aside the 
appeasement type of agreements _— 
should be scrapped because of thelr = 
making provisions. We must seek to = 
through the United Nations. Weak thoug 
it has been made by concessions to Russ 
it still offers the mechanism for peace. 











Man's immemorial strivings for power have 
aacted from age to age the innate and evil 
rendencies of his mind and the passing pov- 
erty of his soul. If his basic motives had 
changed even in @ modest measure, we would 
have missed a hundred wars and all their 
horrors. 
: Sut education and spiritual enlightenment 
have slowly reached a point where they may 
enable many men to think upon a logical 
und lofty plane and to hold within reason- 
able bounds their lusts for power. If we are 
t contemplate realities, however, it is ap- 
parent that man has not yet lifted his think- 
ing to a plane sufficient to outlaw brute force, 
and thereby assure permanent peace. The 
commission of crimes and the existence of 
prisons plainly point to the fact that far too 
many men still measure this life in terms of 
undisciplined force. 

There is one, and only one, path to ever- 
lasting peace. 
SYMBOL OF THE CROSS 


At noon one day, 1,917 years ago, a young 
man was crucified at a place called Calvary. 
He was executed because He healed the sick, 
cleansed the lepers, raised the dead, and 
taught His followers that “they should know 
the truth, and the truth would make them 
free.” 

The cross on which that man died became 
the symbol of His words and works. It be- 
came, and has since remained, the emblem 
of all freedoms for which men can hope, and 
to which they can aspire. 

Our four freedoms are nothing new; they 
are but a part of the other and greater free- 
doms whose symbol is the cross. 

If we would have peace, we need not look 
far afield. 

He who died on the cross well knew that 
men must lift themselves to better and 
brighter lives by the power of their own 
faith and their own thinking. So He taught 
His followers and believers the strength and 
power of mercy, justice, truth, faith, and 
love. And with these conceptions or imple- 
ments of thought, He showed them the way 
to overcome fear, doubt, ignorance, hatred, 
superstition, and evil of every sort and form. 

If the people of our land intend to give 
peace to all men, their course of action !- 
planned and charted for them. Those in the 
rest of the world who are not free must en- 
gender the thoughts and faith which inspire 
freedom, for only upon the foundation of 
freedom can permanent peace be erected. 


PAITH, NOT POLITICAL POWER 


If we intend to make peace a living reality 
in the world of men, there must continue a 
crusade that has no end. Such a task is 
stupendous in its proportions, limitless in its 
Ume, and eternal in its reward. Mankind 
must know that there is no permanent peace 
in man’s manipulations of political power; 
we must have faith in the face of all obstacles 
and all defeats; and we must be prepared to 
Pick up Christ’s cross and march forward— 
unafraid. No short and painless path to 
Peace is before us. Peace must be earned. 
It must be deserved. It must be won. 

And finally, my fellow Americans, as the 
political crucible of our Republic continues 
to forge our national destiny, let us fondly 
hope that we shall be guided upon the path 
ol freedom and truth. 

Let not the heat of political contention 
reconvert the jewel of eternal peace into the 
elements from which it was formed. For 
the path to peace lies not in the direction 
&f socialistic doctrine or communistic pagan- 
ism. The history of mankind reflects that 
experi nee. May our citizens turn a deaf 
far to those who would weaken our Republic. 

May we sternly resolve that our honored 


reflec 


se and the great cause for which our 


: 'S War mothers now firmly stand, may 
rever 


“uspire us to achieve peace. May 
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nothing swerve us from that path of freedom 
and truth and justice. For peace is of God 
and man cannot violate those eternal and 
divine principles without penalty and re- 
morse. May our beloved America stand firm 
and forever strive toward an honest and just 
peace in harmony with the lasting principles 
of human freedom and eternal truth. 

Today, as we gather at this national shrine, 
we must recognize our individual responsi- 
bility to keep alive that spirit of patriotism 
without which this Republic cannot endure. 
Each generation faces that same challenge 
which inspired Americans in 1776 to pledge 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor to make this the land of free men and 
free women; dedicated to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Let us resolve to 
preserve that heritage unblemished for fu- 
ture generations. 





Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, on First Flight’s Day of 
Rock County Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, on May 14, it was my pleasure to be 
on hand for the dedication ceremonies 
of a vital new aviation link in the Badger 
State. May 14 was, therefore, a his- 
toric day in the history of southern 
Wisconsin, because it brought transcon- 
tinental air service to Janesville, Beloit, 
and surrounding area. 

It was a real pleasure for me to speak 
at this ceremony and to be on hand for 
the addresses of the great air ace, Col. 
J. J. Foss; the distinguished president of 
Wisconsin Central Airlines, Mr. Francis 
Higgins; the able president of Northwest 
Airlines, Mr. Croil Hunter; the esteemed 
editor of Beloit, Wis., Mr. Walter A. 
Strong, the honored city manager of 
Janesville, Mr. Henry Traxler; Mr. Jess 
Phillips, the industrious chairman of 
the county volunteer air traffic com- 
mittee; his hard-working associate, Mr. 
Alan H. Ryan, also of Beloit, chairman 
of the county board airport committee; 
and my able colleague, Congressman 
LAWRENCE SMITH, of Racine. 

It is through vital advances such as 
the new Rock County Airport that Wis- 
consin intends to keep pace with avie- 
tion progress throughout the Nation, and 
to help contribute its share to winged 
progress in the world. 

WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINE FRANCHISE 


I particularly invite attention to the 
fact that daily flights by Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Airlines will carry passengers, air 
express, and airmail to any place in the 
world through trunk-line connections at 
Madison, Chicago, and Minneapolis. 
Since this great feeder airline, Wisconsin 
Central, began in February 1948, it has 
flown nearly 3,000,000 passenger miles 
with a perfect record of safety. That is 
why, as I have commented on the Senate 
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floor previously, we of Wisconsin feel it 
is so essential that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board grant renewal of the franchise to 
Wisconsin Central. We are similarly 
proud of the service rendered to us by 
Northwest Airlines which began opera- 
tions all the way back in October 1926 
and which has had spectacular growth 
since then. 

We were particularly happy yesterday 
also to have had on hand our worthy 
Governor, the Honorable Oscar Renne- 
bohm. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my address deliv- 
ered at Rock County Airport yesterday 
afternoon be printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


Rock CouNTy—NeExt Door To THE WorRLD 


It is a real thrill for me to be on hand with 
this distinguished array of civic leaders for 
this inspiring dedication ceremony. 

The great achievement which you are cele- 
brating today represents a triumph of co- 
operation, and I personally am happy to have 
been able to contribute some small part to 
its success. 

This is an historic day in the history of 
your county. The ribbon is being cut, open- 
ing up a whole new aviation frontier. First 
Flights Day marks your county’s taking 
wings, so to speak, and rising above its pre- 
vious accomplishments to a still finer future. 


YOU ARE ONLY 60 HOURS AWAY FROM DISTANT 
SPOTS 


It has been truly stated that there is no 
point on earth more than 60 hours away by 
air from any other spot on earth. This is 
particularly true insofar as high speed mili- 
tary aviation is concerned, and it is a matter 
of fact that with the advance of jet pro- 
pulsion, the 60 hours flying time is being cut 
down to still shorter flying periods between 
any two spots. 

Naturally, we here in America are inter- 
ested in shortening the distance between 
points on the globe, but not in order that we 
can deliver bombs more quickly to outside 
areas, but in order that we can deliver 
fountain pens, tractors, cotton goods, pumps, 
woolen goods, shades, awnings, stokers, shoes, 
powdered milk, refrigerating units, dairy 
products, and a miscellaneous variety of 
manufactured goods such as pour forth from 
the splendid factories and the farms of the 
Janesville-Beloit-Edgerton area. 

Yes, we want to be next door to the world 
for purposes of commerce, and we want to be 
next door to the world for purpose of ex- 
changing ideas. You and I know when fiint 
meets flint, when idea clashes with idea, that 
out of that clash comes a creative spark, a 
spark that leads to understanding and to 
an appreciation of the other fellow’s prob- 
lems. 


WE WANT TO UNDERSTAND WORLD PROBLEMS 


Yes, my friends, we need to be globally 
minded in this world. We need to lift our 
eyes and to see distant horizons. We need 
to understand the problems of foreign peo- 
ple; and at the same time, my friends, as im- 
portant as it is to look over the back yard to 
our neighbor’s—in Europe, in Asia, and in 
Africa and Latin America, still it is equally 
important, if not far more important, I’m 
sure you will agree, to tend to our own back 
yard also. 

TENDING OUR OWN KNITTING 

We must never become so exclusively in- 
fatuated with foreign green pastures that 
we forget that the American market is the 
greatest in the world. We must never forget 
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that America has the highest standard of 
living in the world, and we must keep it up 
as such. We must never forget that basically 
our obligations are to our own American 
people, first and foremost. We must never 
forget that, and although communism 
threatens us in Europe, threatens us in Asia, 
it threatens us even more in Latin America 
(right next to our own Panama Canal) and 
here in our own country. There is a Red 
menace on the home front. 

This, my friends, is no exaggeration, no 
overstatement. A greater proportion of Reds 
now conspire in America than were in Russia 
at the time of the Red revolution. 


, 
CONSIDER RED MENACE IN OUR OWN 
HEMISPHERE 


In recent weeks, I have pointed out in the 
Senate that there is a grave Communist 
threat in Guatamala—next door to Mexico— 
where the Government is feeling increasing 
pressure from Communist-controlled labor 
unions and where there is a constant barrage 
of red-inspired criticism of “Yankee capi- 
talism” and of alleged American imperialism. 
There, too, the Government has arbitrarily 
in effect kicked out our United States Am- 
bassador—an extremely able, conscientious 
diplomat, the Honorable Richard C. Patter- 
son, Jr.—on the basis of phony, trumped-up 
charges which the State Department has cate- 
gorically rejected. That is the sort of men- 
acing situation we face in our own American 
back yard. Yet, we’ve shipped dairy cows and 
other items to Guatemala; we want to trade 
with her, to prosper with her, to enjoy the 
finest possible relations with her, but the 
Red conspiracy has shown its ugly head 
against our peaceful intentions and against 
the personal representative of the President 
of the United States. 

Moreover, you need not look far, for there 
is a Communist Party in Wisconsin and a 
host of fellow-travelers here in our State as 
well as in other States. 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL FRANCHISE MUST BE 
RENEWED 

Yes, my friends, we are next door to the 
world, but let’s never forget the problems 
in our own apartment and our own back- 
yard. 

Fortunately, by means of this model 780 
acre airport, you are going to assure more 
excellent “made in Wisconsin” shipments 
turning up in more corners of America and 
the world. And let me say right now, my 
friends, that we're going to leave no stone 
unturned—and I’m sure this goes for Larry 
Smith, too—to make absolutely certain of 
the renewal of the franchise of Wisconsin 
Central Airlines which is doing such a great 
job in serving our State. 

To me these ceremonies symbolize many 
things, and I should like to mention them 
now: 

TODAY EVIDENCES RESULTS OF COOPERATION 


1. Basically, this dedication ceremony sym- 
bolizes that cooperation really clicks, that 
team-work really triumphs. 

When I look back in my office files and 
see the tremendous volume of correspond- 
ence, of telegrams, of references to phone 
calls, and visits which we have had over the 
years, I note again that Rock County would 
never have achieved transcontinental air 
service had it not been for the untiring and 
unselfish labors of your chamber of com- 
merce, your newspapers, and your broad- 
casting stations, the hard-working efforts of 
your own Congressman LAWRENCE SMITH, the 
ccoperation of your veterans posts, the as- 
istance of your individual business leaders, 
the helpfulness of Wisconsin Central Air- 
lines, and, yes, the aid and cooperation of 
the United States Civil Aeronautics Board. 
In other words, my friends, the lesson of 
cooperation for fulfilling a nonpartisan com- 
munity need is the sort that all of us can 
profit from indeed. 
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Teamwork is an old American tradition 
dating all the way back to community barn 
raisings in colonial days. Let’s never allow 
agitators or provocators to destroy our spirit 
of cooperation among all groups. 


WE ARE LIVING IN AIR AGE 


2. But I see, and I’m sure you see, a sec- 
ond basic meaning of this ceremony today. 
Wisconsin Central Airlines’ service to Rock 
County Airport evidences that we are liv- 
ing in an air age today, and the communi- 
ties which fail to expand their facilities to 
meet the challenges of that air age will wither 
on the vine. 

You and I know that the area served by 
the Rock County Airport is tremendously 
rich in industrial, agricultural, and recrea- 
tional resources; so rich that there is a tre- 
mendous potential traffic in freight, in ex- 
press, and in passenger service. But if your 
leaders did not have the initiative, the 
vision, the energy to secure this air service, 
then you can be sure that Rock County 
would not have kept step with the march 
of Wisconsin progress, and the result would 
have been that your businesses, your farm- 
ing, your recreational attractions would have 
suffered. 

Whether we like it or not, this is the age 
of high speed, of fast transportation, fast 
communication. Businessmen, farmers, la- 
boring people, depend for their prosperity 
on up-to-the-minute contact with the other 
areas of our State and Nation, and indeed 
of the world. These are the facts; this is 
the air age, and we must be adequate to it. 


WISCONSIN HAS ALWAYS BEEN AVIATION-MINDED 


3. I think that all of the aviation-minded 
folks of Wisconsin will rejoice in this cere- 
mony today, because your airport here in 
Rock County has been stated to be the most 
modern airfield in Wisconsin. We have al- 
ways been an aviation-minded State. As we 
all know, the Badger State furnished more 
pilots for the Air Force in World War II than 
did any other State of the Union, except the 
far more populous State of Texas. 

No American forgets that the greatest of 
aviation pioneers in American history was 
our own great Billy Mitchell, the prophet, 
the seer, who was so far ahead of his time 
that the mossbacks, the swivel-chair gen- 
erals, and the rocking-boat admirals (as I 
have called them on the Senate floor) cash- 
iered and crucified him. 


WE MUST BE VIGILANT AGAINST ALL MENACES 


Now we have learned the truth of Billy 
Mitchell’s lessons. We have learned as he 
and as every American patriot warned us— 
that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty— 
vigilance to the menaces from within and 
from without. From over the Alaskan fron- 
tier, from over the polar cap (the Arctic 
Circle), can come winged bombers, or guided 
missiles, carrying destruction to American 
cities and homes. It is essential, therefore, 
that we have a defense second to none, an 
invincible, impregnable defense to the great- 
est extent that human brains can devise. 
We plan no aggression, we even despise the 
very thought of war, but we are determined 
to preserve our freedom, 

Rock County Airport, with its expanded 
services, will constitute a vital new link in 
American aviation defense as well as in 
industrial, agricultural, and recreational 
strength. May the wings over this airport 
always be the winged doves of peace. May 
all of Rock County’s contacts with the next- 
door neighbors throughout the world be 
peaceful contacts. 

Let me therefore convey again my good 
wishes and sincerest congratulations to all 
the scores of folks, known and unknown, 
who have contributed to the milestone and 
to the historic occasion which you and I 
gladly celebrate today. 

Thank you. 
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EXTENSION hoof REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED srarzs 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1959 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, May 13, I had the privilege of 
addressing the Greater New York Hos. 
pital Association on the knotty probleg 
of medical care and the role of the hos. 
pitals in medical care. I ask unani. 
mous consent that my remarks on that 
occasion be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoyp, 
as follows: 


HEALTH PROBLEMS 


It is a source of deep satisfaction for me 
to be here tonight at this great gather. 
ing—I might even say at this triumphal 
gathering of the Greater New York Hospital 
Association. I use the words, “triumph: 
gathering” because this association at this 
annual dinner can look back at a year and 
at many years of notable contributions to 
the solution of one of the major problems of 
our time—the problem of bringing adequate 
medical care to the people. 

The Greater New York Huspital Associa. 
tion, fine as it is, has not yet wholly solved 
this problem. But the Greater New York 
Hospital Association has blazed one of the 
paths which can lead to a solution. And 
when I refer to the Greater New York Hos} 
tal Association, I am referring, of course, to 
the 97 voluntary nonprofit hospitals and 
the 22 municipal hospitals which are mem- 
bers of this association, and which in their 
individual, as well as in their collective ca- 
pacities have contributed so much to the 
progress which has been made. 

As a United States Senator from New Yor! 
I take special pride in the fact that 
association numbers among its members | 
pitals of every creed, and of no creed, an 
also in the fact that these hospitals ser 
their patients without discrimination 4s t 
race, color, or religion. Especially in | 
light of the debate that is now going on In 
the United States Senate, I am proud and 
happy to be in this atmosphere of non- 
discrimination and of equal access of facill- 
ties to all our citizens. This atmosphere 
should be, but unhappily is not, the 
mark of all our institutions in every | 
of the country. 

Tonight this association has honored two 
oustanding citizens of New York who have 
played major parts in the recent achie’ 
ments in the field of hospital care te New 
York. As a New Yorker, I, too, am pro ud of 
the work of Dr. Marcus D. Kogel, comms: 
sioner of hospitals. I should like ti ) ad ae my 
tribute to those which he has received ! 
tonight. 

And to Louis H. Pink, long my = id 4 
trusted associate in the State service, Whe 
is president of the Associated H spital Serv- 
ive—New York’s Blue Cross plan—I add ™) 
congratulations on the fine citation w 
in the name of his colleagues, has just Te 
ceived. His work and that of the Bive 
Cross planners in New York have |} : 
the way for the voluntary hospital prep‘) 
ment plans all over the country. 

The spectacular expansion of the ) Ass 
ated Hospital Service is an achievé “g~ = 
wonder and distinction. In 1935, the Asse 
ciated Hospital Service paid appro 
$50,000 to the hospitals of New York City ae° 
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sme cyrrounding area. In 1949, just 14 years 
cater, 4 ciated Hospital Service paid 

the hospitals of New York. In 
f time the enrollment has grown 
) to 4,230,000. That hundredfold 
n furnishes its own commentary. It 
in 4 h the merit of the service and 
1eed which that service seeks so 
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snother and even more personal 
feeling of satisfaction at being 
here toni Iam at home in this gathering 
of hospital officials, because for more than 
30 years some member of my family has con- 
sinuously served on the board of trustees 
f Mt. Sinai Hospital. I am proud also to 
pave been active in the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies, which has given support 
through the years to several member hos- 
itals of the Greater New York Hospital Asso- 


n ior my 
On ive 





ciation. And I am happy to say that 
hroughout my public career, I have always 
taken the opportunity given me to encourage 
the development of the voluntary agencies of 
the three great religious faiths. 

I wish to say at this point that I consider 
these voluntary agencies to exist not by the 


sufferance of Government but by right and by 
necessity. I consider that the participation 
of these agencies in health and other welfare 
activities is a right which should never be 


denied or curtailed by Government in any 
present or future program. 
I see no reason why we should even think 


of the voluntary agencies and of the Govern- 
ment as being opposing forces in any way. 
They should be considered as cooperative 
forces, engaged in a sort of partnership. 
That partnership has never been more finely 

l ed than in the Greater New York 

Association, The relationship be- 
tween the municipal hospitals of New York 
City and the voluntary hospitals has always 
been close and cordial. Symbolic of that 
partnership is Dr. Kogel’s presence here to- 
I as guest of honor. 

Of course, the achievements of the Greater 
New York Hospital Association and of the As- 
sociated Hospital Service should not really 
be measured by their administrative achieve- 

nts, by the size of their membership, or by 

ir financial standing. Rather these 
achievements should be measured by the 
service which they have rendered and are 
rendering to the people. 












Iam not a medical statistician and need 
not cite figures on health and disease with 
h all of you are much more familiar than 

I. Yet there is one figure which so impresses 
me that I would like to mention it. The 


life expectancy of the average citizen of 
New York today is nearly 25 years longer 
than it was a half century ago. This is, in 
part, a tribute to the hospitals of New York 


City. It is also, of course, a tribute to the 
entire medical profession, as Well as to the 
contributions of the public health and sani- 
tation services supplied by government. But 
while left expectancy has been increased and 


e availability as well as the quality of 
medical and hospital care have been greatly 
extended—certainly in the New York area— 
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the problem of adequate medical care for 
“) Our people is still far from being solved. 
I know you recognize this fact. I need not 
labor it. All of us are agreed that “some- 
thing must be done.” 

The problem with which you and I are 
faced and to which we must honestly and 
courageously try to find a solution is the 
problem of the increased cost of medical 
care and the growing demand of the Ameri- 
can people for more and better medical care. 
You and I know that this problem cannot 
be solved by any single magic formula or 
” 4 word. The solution lies rather in a 


of simultaneous and consecutive 
hes involving the medical profession, 
UXllary services of that profession, 
*ssSalCh Sclence, the universities, the volun- 
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tary organizations, the hospitals, ar | finally, 
the Government at ail its levels. 

As a Member of the Senate I have been 
assigned—indeed I sought the assignment— 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. I was delighted because this committee 
has jurisdiction over all general legisla- 
tion affecting health. This is the committee 
which originally reported out the Hill- 
Burton Hospital Construction Act and the 
amendments to that act which were passed 
last year. This committee now has pending 
before it all the major health bills intro- 
duced into the Senate which have no* yet 
been approved or passed upon. That, it is 
a matter not only of interest, but of duty 
for me to know and to appreciate your 
problems and the points of view which may 
affect you and every person in this country. 

The big question facing us today is the 
manner and extent to which the affirmative 
interest of Government in the health of the 
Nation should be expressed. There is no 
doubt in my mind that an interest by Gov- 
ernment must be expressed, and must be ex- 
pressed by a broad and comprehensive pro- 
gram of activities in close association and 
cooperation with the health professions and 
the voluntary agencies, in a manner to assure 
to the people the medical care which they 
need and which the national interest re- 
quires that they have. 

The health of the people can no longer 
be considered an individual matter. Laws 
and ordinances in the fleld of contagious 
diseases and in public health and sanita- 
tion have long been accepted as necessary, 
although these laws and ordinances do, in 
fact, constitute a kind of control over the 
individual in the interest of the whole com- 
munity. 

Today it is beginning to be generally 
recognized that the health of the people is 
as much concern of Government as their 
education or their working conditions. Peo- 
ple in poor health not only cease to be a 
national asset, but they become a national 
liability. They are consumers of the na- 
tional effort rather than contributors to it. 
The hospitals and the health professions con- 
stitute, in this sense, forces of conservation 
against the erosion of the nation’s man- 
power. 

But in this day of world crisis, when the 
survival of our country and of our civiliza- 
tion depends upon the combined efforts of 
every man and woman, the diminution of the 
national effort through illness is a threat to 
our very existence. It is a national concern 
and properly the concern of the Federal 
Government in the fields in which neither 
the voluntary agencies nor local govern- 
ments desire to or can practicably operate. 

Of course, these are generalities on which 
most of us will agree. Only the die-hards 
and extremists who insist that any govern- 
ment participation in the field of health 
constitutes regimentation will disagree with 
what I have said. I want to say at this point 
that I am not addressing myself to the 
extremists. They are fighting the battles 
that were lost a half century ago but they 
still do not realize it. These protagonists 
of unreason are trying to plug the dike 
against tides that will not be stayed. They 
are unaware of the fact that the dikes which 
they seek to save have long ago been inun- 
dated and submerged. These men do not 
even acknowledge the remarkable success 
your own association has achieved through 
the close partnership of government and 
voluntary hospitals. 

No, I am addressing myself tonight to men 
of fair and inquiring mind who are search- 
ing, as I am sure all of you are, for real 
solutions to real problems. I, myself, have 
no ready-made solution. I am aware of the 
practical difficulties which confront us. But 
I insist that the problem of bringing ade- 
quate medical care to the people must be 
solved. If we continue to say merely that 
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this problem cannot be solved—if we say 
that the present levels of medical care, be- 
cause they are higher than those in other 
parts of the world, are high enough, then we 
will be paving the way for measures which 
may be neither right nor reasonable, but 
which will be impressed upon the medical 
profession by the force of an outraged public 
opinion. 

I am searching for a solution, my friends, 
which will represent the best thoughts of 
courageous and unbiased minds, including 
the minds of forward-looking members of 
your profession and of the health profes- 
sions generally. 

I am sure that in this undertaking I and 
others of us who are searching for a solu- 
tion will have the unstinted cooperation of 
all those connected with hospitals and hos- 
pital administration. I am aware that hos- 
pital groups have been leaders among the 
health professions in supporting construc- 
tive health legislation. 

The great voluntary hospitals of this coun- 
try gave the necessary impetus to the Blue 
Cross plans at a time when those who are 
now opposed to any form of Government 
assistance were saying that the Blue Cross 
plans were socialistic and were actuarially 
unsound and impractical. 

I could cite other instances of progressive 
health plans and measures which have been 
and are being supported by the hospital au- 
thorities of the Nation. The hospital au- 
thorities are as conscious as any group in our 
population of the need for Government par- 
ticipation in a proper and sensible way in 
the solution of our national health prob- 
lems. The hospitals are keenly aware of the 
fact that medical costs are rising in a steady 
spiral. How to meet these costs and how to 
add constantly and progressively to the 
quality of medical care while making medi- 
cal care increasingly available to all the peo- 
ple is your constant concern, and it is the 
core of the problem that faces us all. 

Let me say at this point, before I go any 
further—and I hope I can make myself per- 
fectly clear on this—that I do not now, and 
never have, and never will, favor any solu- 
tion which involves socialization of our hos- 
pitals. I am opposed, and always have been 
opposed, to any move that would involve 
Government control of our great and free 
system of voluntary hospitals. I am op- 
posed, and always have been opposed, to any 
proposal that would place doctors, nurses, 
or hospital employees under the control of 
the Federal Government or make them em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. I am 
opposed, and always have been opposed, to 
the regimentation of medical personnel. I 
hope that this statement is flat enough and 
simple enough for even the extremists to 
understand. 

But I do favor and do advocate proposals 
for Government assistance to medical and 
nursing education as well as for scientific 
research. 

I do favor Government assistance for the 
construction and establishment of health 
centers and clinical facilities. 

I do favor Government aid for the recon- 
struction and replacement of obsolete hos- 
pital buildings in urban areas. I also favor 
as an immediate measure Government con- 
tributions through grants-in-aid to States 
for out-patient services. 

I do favor more Government participation 
in these hospitalization fields in which the 
voluntary hospitals have generally indicated 
their acceptance of Government participa- 
tion, such as mental disease and hygiene, 
tuberculosis, and similar ailments. 

I do favor Government leadership and 
grants-in-aid for rehabilitation of the men- 
tally and physically handicapped. 


I do favor a comprehensive program of 
Federal aid to States and localities in the 
field of public health and sanitation, 
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I do favor and advocate the expansion of 
the maternal and child health and crippled 
children's programs started under the Social 
Security Act programs which I and others 
are fighting to broaden in the social-secu- 
rity amendments now being considered by 
the Senate. 

In a few 


weeks or less the Senate will 


take up a series of amendments to the Social 
Security Act. These amendments. deal, 
among other things, with social security 


for hospital employees, and with the child 
and maternal-care programs. These are 
programs in which you have a deep interest. 

I had the privilege of adding my voice 
very recently in protest against a provision 
tentatively adopted by the Senate Finance 
Committee which would have effectiveiy 
barred employees of hospitals controlled by 
religious denominations from being covered 
by social security. That decision has been 
happily rescinded, and although the pro- 
vision as it now stands in the Senate bill is 
not entirely satisfactory to me, it is a suit- 
able basis for compromise in the House- 
Senate Conference which will follow the 
Senate passage of the pending amendments. 

This is a matter which you should watch 
and in which you should express your in- 
terest. You should also follow the other 
provisions of the social-security amend- 
ments which I have mentioned. These pro- 
visions are vital to the health professions 
and to the health of the Nation. 

But these are all tangential approaches 
to the central problem—the problem of 
every-day medical care for the great bulk 
of our population--for that great mass of 
people who are neither wealthy nor indigent. 
These latter two classes are the only ones 
to whom all necessary medical care is now 
available. 

True, there are available to the general 
public in most areas of the country not only 
hospital insurance plans, but medical pre- 
payment plans. But all these plans—and I 
hope you will understand that Iam not being 
critical but merely factual—are inadequate 
in an absolute sense. They are not the final 
answer. Most hospital insurance plans pro- 
vide only limited service. Most medical in- 
surance plans are likewise limited and cover 
only a small portion of the population. 
Finally, there are considerable areas in the 
Nation where medical prepayment plans are 
impractical and where even hospital insur- 
ance systems do not reach. 

For these reasons and others, I am con- 
vinced that the public interest demands 
further Government participation in the 
national health effort. I think that such a 
development is inevitable. I hope that it 
will take place in an intelligent manner, in a 
constructive manner, and in a cooperative 
manner, with wisdom and with understand- 
ing. That is as much up to you as it is up to 
government. 

Recently I read some very fine and 
thoughtful words on this subject by the re- 
nowned Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, professor 
emeritus, Yale School of Medicine, as pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Public 
Health of January 1950. Professor Winslow 
asked: 

“Is it not possible that politics and polem- 
ics and paid propaganda may be laid aside 
and that the statesmanship of competent ex- 
perts may establish a sound policy of di- 
rected gradualism leading to ultimate solu- 
tion of this most urgent problem of midcen- 
tury public health?” 

This is a question full of truth and wis- 
dom. I trust and hope that the health pro- 
fession will take it to heart. Certainly the 
mechanics of this problem can be worked out 
if we have the will and the ingenuity. Those 
mechanics need not and must not involve 
socialization of the hospitals and of the 


medical profession. 
It will not be easy to determine these 
mechanics and even less easy to reach agree- 


ment upon them. It will require the closest 
understanding and cooperation between rep- 
resentatives of the public and the repre- 
sentatives of the various health professions. 
I call upon you assembled here tonight to 
give your most urgent attention. to a real 
effort to solve this problem and to reach 
the broad agreement that is necessary both 
among yourselves and with the lawmakers in 
government. 

I might tell you that I have been meeting 
with various leaders of thought and the 
medical profession on this subject. I have a 
deep interest in arriving at some solution 
which will meet the criteria I have outlined. 
There is still time for such a solution. 

I am happy to know that there are very 
many among.you who are working and de- 
voting all your energies and thoughts to a 
solution. I offer my own help and coopera- 
tion in this direction. I urge with all the 
force at my command that you proceed in 
this task with an unflinching determina- 
tion to persist in it until success Crowns your 
efforts. Neither you nor I dare fail in this 
undertaking. 





The Railway Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THI SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, it is 
my intention at this time to request 
unanimous consent for insertion in the 
Appendix of the Recorp of numerous ar- 
ticles, and so forth, which have to do 
generally with the railway strike and the 
need for additional legislation. 

First, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
the ticker tape of this morning, of 9:45 
a. m., and also the ticker tape of 10:30 
a. m. of this morning, on the general 
subject of the railway strike. 

There being no objection, the dis- 
patches were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


CuHiIcaco.—Mediators said today that 
stripped-down negotiating teams were mak- 
ing definite progress toward settling the 
strike of locomotive firemen. 

Three railroad negotiators and three rep- 
resenting the brotherhood cof locomotive fire- 
men and enginemen worked for 5 hours 
yesterday on a package proposal, and a rail- 
road spokesman said he presumed the talks 
would be resumed today. 

Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., chairman of the 
National Railway Mediation Board, reported 
that definitely some progress was made. 

But the firemen extended their walk-out 
to five more divisions of the Southern Rail- 
road, one of the five roads hit by the 6-day- 
old strike. 

At Detroit, police posted a 24-hour anti- 
sabotage watch on three bridges over the 
Michigan Central tracks between the rail- 
road’s terminal and the Detroit river tunnel. 
The watch was established after rocks were 
hurled at Michigan Central trains arriving 
from Canada, police said. 

The talks were curtained in secrecy, and 
both mediators and negotiators were reticent 
to talk about the nature of the progress 
being made. 

But it was learned that the disputants 
have agreed in principle to submit the 
union's chief demand, employment of an ad- 
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ditional fireman on multiple-unit Dies 
locomotives, to arbitration, ~ 

Still at issue, apparently, was a union g 
mand for a fireman on small Diesels ina te 
yard switching. Currently the smal] engi : 
operate only with an engineer, 


neg 


—_— 


HarrispurcG, Pa.—The strike-crippled Penn. 
sylvania Railrcad, acting while pic ke 
marched at railroad yards here, stepp - 


the movement of its freight trains to A 
west today. es 
The strikers, members of the Brotherp, od 


of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
up picket lines to protest the operation , of 
trains to the west and north from this ; rail 
crossroads and to try to halt the raily, 
operations to the east and south, 

But the road continued to move oy 
freights to the west and kept its east er 
freight and passenger lines operating 
schedule. 

It declined to say who was operating the 
trains. 

A Pennsylvania Railroad spokesman sald 
he could not estimate how many trains the 
railroad will send west today, but he saiq 
the number will be greater than the 4 
freights moved yesterday. Normally, the 
road sends out 1,500 freights a day on its 
strike-affected lines north and west of Har. 
risburg. 

He emphasized that the road is not ac. 
cepting any new shipments, but. is moving 
perishables and other goods stranded when 
the strike became effective last Wednesday 
morning. 

The Penns*lvania Railroad freights were 
running in the area bounded on the west by 
Chicago and St. Louis, on the north by Bul- 
falo, and by Harrisburg on the east. 
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Railway Act No Longer Model for 
Labor Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative dav of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Railway Act No Longer Model 
for Labor Laws—Recurring Failures To 
End Disputes Brings Demands for Revi- 
sion,” by Louis Stark, appearing in the 
New York Times for May 14, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Rattway Act No LONGER MOopEL FoR Lasok 
LAws—REcuRRING Fattures To END Dis- 
PUTES BRING DEMANDS FOR REVISION 


(By Louis Stark) 


WASHINGTON, May 13.—The strike of raile 
road firemen and enginemen this wees 
focused attention on the weaknesses of te 
Railway Labor Act and coincided with con- 
gressional hearings designed to amend this 
law so as to make it strikeproof. 

The law dealing with disputes in the t raile 
way industry does not compel arbitr: 
but comes so close to it that it is consid 
quasi compulsory arbitration statute _ 
dispute such as the current one affectit 
demand for an additional fireman in mul tiple 
Diesel units may run through the lengthy 
processes of the law and result finally in 4 
strike, 
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All that the law does ts to set up a series 
of steps t create an atmosphere for settle- 
ment. If the parties cannot agree in direct 
b. rgaining the National (Railway) Mediation 
poard seeks a settlement. If mediation fails 
the Board proposes that the parties agree tv 
nitrate and accept the decision as bind.ng. 
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UP TO THE PRESIDENT 


Fither side may refuse. In that event the 
» is usually up to the union. If it 
tens a strike and this threat is con- 
tered serious, the President may name an 
I or fact-finding board. But the 
board has no power to arbitrate. 
erely recommend. However, public 
relied upon in crucial cases to 
mpel acceptance of recommendations made 
presidential boards. 
uring the war gaps in the handling of 
ad labor cases were opened up when 
Roosevelt intervened to modify 
fact-finding board recommendations. At the 
same time the recommendations of several 
h boards were set aside or modified by 
Wage Stabilization Directors James F. Byrnes 
and Fred M. Vinson, who succeeded him. 
Presidential intervention was resorted to 
in to get around the wage-stabilization 
policy. Messrs. Byrnes and Vinson, how- 
ever, over-ruled fact-finding boards in order 
to make their findings, as they interpreted 
, conform to the national wage-stabili- 














resicent 





rder t 





‘unions, naturally, applauded Mr. 

action since it was in their favor 

t frowned on those of his economic stabi- 

xers because their acts meant wage awards 

wer than those proposed by the fact- 
ing boards. 

In June 1943, Mr. Vinson vetoed a wage 
ease of 8 cents an hour for 1,100,000 
noperating rail men under the “hold the 

line” order of April 1943. He argued that it 
igainst the national wage policy. The 
insisted that it was for the President 
ke that decision because the wage 
stabilizer could not set aside a ruling made 
under the Railway Labor Act. 

CARRIERS’ VIEWPOINT 


Roosevelt's 











The National Mediation Board was ordered 
by Mr. Vinson to reconvene the emergency 
board which had made the 8 cents award. 
The ediation board said that only the 


President could do so. For some undis- 
closed reason the President did not recon- 
fact-finding board. Instead, he 
created a second such board. This one car- 
ried out Mr. Vinson’s directive and recom- 
ended a wage increase of 4 to 10 cents an 
ur. This Mr, Vinson approved. 

At the time of these incidents it was 
rredicted in some quarters that the Adminis- 
t ’s handling of the railway labor prob- 
n might result in the act’s becoming a 
War casualty 

In the early days of the last war few 
cases went to Presidential boards. But since 
441 the unions have been restive and have 

ed wage demands militantly. The re- 

! been that some disputes have gone 
to strikes because unions have refused to 

le by recommendations of the emergency 
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of such refusals kept by the 
rlers is that since 1941 the unions have 
ted the findings of seven fact-finding 
in whole and one in part. The union 
is that the law does not compel 
€ so they withhold complete ap- 
ut use the proposals as a basis for 
n and settlement. 
nably, in many cases in recent 
fact-finding procedure has been 
comparatively trivial cases. In 
s these boards have been set up 
matters which should never have 
hem because other machinery exists 
ng such disputes. 
, Once contracts are made be- 
is and carriers, disputes arising 
XCVI—App.— 228 
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under these agreements go to what is known 
as an adjustment board. There are four such 
boards, each specializing in cases affecting 
certain crafts. 


FOR DISPUTES AFTER CONTRACT 


The law contemplates that decisions in dis- 
putes over the interpretation of agreements 
referred to the adjustments boards shall be 
binding. And that means there shall be no 
strikes. The theory is simple. If a contract 
is really worth the paper it is written on and 
if machinery exists to interpret grievances 
that arise while the contract is in force then, 
too, it stands to reason that neither of the 
parties shall resort to strike or lock-out over 
disputes of this nature. 

And yet in the last few years the unions 


have increasingly resorted to strikes or 
threats of strikes to support the type of 
grievance which is normally referrable to 


adjustment boards. Why does this happen? 
The train and engine service unions com- 
plain that Division No. 1, which adjusts their 
disputes under existing contracts, is too slow, 
that the board has a large backlog of cases. 

Therefore, the unions whcse cases go to 
the first division now bypass this machinery. 
The law says that the parties may submit 
these relatively minor disputes to the adjust- 
ment board. 

The unions interpret it to mean that the 
need not do so. They then set a strike date 
in order to create an emergency. Despite the 
relatively minor nature of many of these dis- 
putes the President names an emergency 
board to consider them when these top-level 
boards have always been intended only for 
the most pressing disputes. 

The railroads, on the other hand, insist 
that if a union refuses to submit grievances 
that arise out of the contract to the Beard set 
up to adjust these disputes, then it cannot, 
in all good conscience, resort to a strike. 

Both railway management and employees’ 
brotherhcods have in the past shied away 
from making the findings of emergency 
boards binding. However, management has 
now come face to face with an important 
decision as a result of the current firemen’s 
strike. This week outstanding railroad op- 
erating chieftains told a Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee that they were in 
favor of amending the law to make reports 
of fact-finding boards final and binding. 
They supported a bill to thi: 
by Senator Forrest C. DONNELL, Repu 
of Missouri. 





PRICE FOR NO-STRIKE BAN 

But Senator DONNELL's bill goes even fur- 
ther. He would have every dispute which 
the National Mediation Board is unable to 
settle turned over to a Presidential emer- 
gency board. That would mean creating 
thousands of such boards. The door would 
be opened to the diversion of many minor 
disputes to these boards. 

This is the price the Missouri Senator is 
willing to pay for his no-strike objectives on 
he railroads. 

His proposal may well turn over to the Fed- 
eral Government many interunion disputes. 
At present the National Mediation Board 
takes the view that jurisdiction squabbles 
among unions are a matter of internal house- 
keeping among these organizations. 

Some opinion in Congress favors removing 
the exemption of railway workers from the 
emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley law. 
This would permit an 80-day injunction 
when a strike is threatened. 

Labor in other fields is eyeing the move to 
ban strikes on the railroads with interest. 

t is concerned lest such a drastic step might 
spread to other essential industries. 

On the other hand, the principle of ad- 
justing disputes that grow out of contract 
appears to be spreading so rapidly that this 
phase of the Donnell proposal is unlikely to 
have any effect on unions and industries 
elsewhere, 
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Rail Walkout Hits Union Pacific Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an article en- 
titled “Rail Walkout Hits Union Pacific 
Line; United States Parleys Begun,” 
from the New York Times of May 14, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RAtL WALKOUT Hits UNION PACIFIC LINE; 
UNITED STATES PARLEYS BEGUN—FIVE Bic 
Roaps ARE INVOLVED IN FourtH Day or 
WALKOUT—RISE IN JOBLESS EXPECTED— 
Serigs OF TALKS SLATED—ISSUES WERE 
DIsScUSSED FULLY, FEDERAL MEDIATOR DE- 
CLARES AFTER 4-HoUR MEETING 

(By George Eckel) 

CuicaGo, May 13.—The National Railway 
Mediation Board held the first of a series of 
conferences today in an effort to settle the 
4-day-old railroad strike that now affects 
five big roads and has thrown 200,000 men 
out of work. 

Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., Board Chairman, an- 
nounced at 4 p. m. that the Board had held 
“an informal joint conference of the parties” 
but “the case is not settled.” He said the 
conference had lasted 4 hours. 

“A full and frank discussion of all the 
issues took place,” he want on. “The parties 
have now returned to their headquarters and 
are discussing the issues with their folks. 
This announcement is made to let the public 
know we are working on the case.” 

Both parties conferred with the Mediation 
Board again tonight. There was some reason 
to believe President Truman’s impending 
visit might be speeding the machinery. 

Mr. O'Neill said that additional confer- 
ences would be held in Chicago, either joint 
or separate, but that no dates had been fixed. 

Asked if the strike was any nearer settle- 
ment because of today’s conference, he first 
said, ‘‘No comment,” then added: 

“We said yesterday it was deadlocked. All 
we can say now is the case is not settled.” 

“Were any new proposals put forward to- 
day?” he was asked. 

“No comment,” he replied 

“How has the situation changed?” 

“No comment.” 

Mr. O'Neill declined to identify those at 
the conference except to say they included 
representatives of both parties. 

THE UNION PACIFIC 

The day's strike developments included 

wo moves by the striking Brotherhood of 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen to bol- 

its position. One was at Harrisburg, 


Pa., and the other in California, where 


INVOLVED 





ster 


Union Pacific, hitherto not involved, vw 
uffected. The union e1 ed a 100-mil 
section of the Union trackag 

‘he other struck r e the New k 





Central, the Pennsylvania, the 
and the Scuthern. 

Meanwhil 
the walkout 
mark, with nonstriking rail: 1 


JR 
+ 


unemployment resulti from 
hovered al ! he 200,000 


employees 





¢ 


accounting for perhaps three-quarters of the 
total. No large increase in layoffs was re- 
ported today, but the total : ed due for 
substantial increasé hor if tl trike was 


prolonged. 
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The Pennsylvania and the Southern roads, 
however, announced substantial increases of 
service in the strike area. 

In Knoxville, Tenn., three switchmen of 
the Southern Railway were charged with 
having fired on freight trains Thursday 
night, slightly wounding one trainman 
acting as fireman. Arrested last night, they 
were reported to have signed statements ad- 
mitting the shooting. 

District Attorney General Hal H. Clements, 
Jr., filed shooting charges against Charles 
Anderson Watson, R. M. Norman, and Paul 
Brackett. They were arrested last night in 
an automobile in which two Japanese rifles 
and a .22 caliber rifle, and ammunition were 
found. Their statements reportedly said 
that one of them did the shooting, in which 
two Southern Railway Diesels pulling 
freight were ambushed. 

The strike was called at 6 o’clock Wed- 
nesday morning against the New York Cen- 
tral west of Buffalo, the Pennsylvania west 
and north of Harrisburg, and the lines of 
the Atcheson, Topeka, and Santa Fe and the 
Southern Railway. Called out were 18,000 
firemen. 

At issue is the firemen’s demand for a 
second fireman aboard multiple-unit Diesel 
locomotives. Two presidential fact-finding 
boards have declared the demand to be with- 
out merit. 

The Union Pacific was involved in the 
strike by the union’s announcement here 
today that firemen would not take U. P. 
trains over 100 miles of track between 
Daggett and San Bernardino, Calif. This 
trackage, it said, belongs to the Santa Fe. 
This provision was to go into effect at 6 
o'clock, Pacific standard time, tonight. 
This track is on the U. P. route between 
Ogden, Utah, and Los Angeles. 


FREIGHTS TO BE REROUTED 


UP officials here and in Omaha, Nebr., 
said that freight trains would be rerouted 
over the Southern Pacific tracks but that 
some passenger service would be canceled. 
The Los Angeles Limited and City of 
Los Angeles left here today, with supervisory 
employees scheduled to take over as firemen 
on the struck trackage. But Los Angeles cars 
of the transcontinental Gold Coast will be 
dropped, it was announced. 

At Harrisburg, Pa., picketing was begun 
against Pennsylvania Railroad traffic east 
and south of the city, an area previously 
unaffected. The road said service had not 
been affected thereby. 

D. S. Herrick, a local official of the brother- 
hood, said that the Pennsylvania had vio- 
lated a promise not to operate trains west 
or north of Harrisburg. 

The picketing arrangement is designed 
solely to prevent crews taking trains at 
Harrisburg for runs east or south, accord- 
ing to a union spokesman here. A crew as- 
signed to a train at Philadelphia could bring 
it into Harrisburg and take it back again 
without crossing picket lines, provided the 
crew did not leave the train while in Harris- 
burg. 

Replying to the union, the Pennsylvania 
said that the union might have regarded as 
a “neutrality agreement” a public statement 
by Walter S. Franklin, president of the line, 
at the beginning of the strike. This state- 
ment, according to the railroad, was that if 
the strike were prolonged, it would probably 
be necessary to lay off a lot of people and 
stop all trains. 

At Spartansburg, S. C., the Southern Rail- 
way said it was recalling Monday 460 of 750 
employees in construction and maintenance 
shops. It was also announced that freight 
service in the area was “nearly normal” and 
that six of twenty passenger trains normally 
serving Spartansburg, on the main Washing- 
ton-Atlanta line, were back in service. 


Civil-Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the consent granted to 
me during the course of my remarks to- 
day, I present herewith for printing in 
the Appendix the speech delivered over 
the radio by the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Hitt] on April 12, 1950, and the 
speech delivered over the radio by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SpARKMAN] 
on April 17, 1950. 

There being no objection the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH By Hon. Lister HILL, or ALABAMA, 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., ApriL 12, 1950 


ALABAMA’S FUTURE LIES IN THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 


My friends, the people of Alabama face a 
most important decision. Will Alabama stay 
in the Democratic Party or will Alabama 
waste her strength and influence by walking 
into a Dixiecrat splinter party? 

This is a decision of such importance to 
all of us that I cannot, as your Senator, sit 
silent in Washington while the question is 
being determined. 

It is my duty to you, the people I serve, 
to speak out and tell you that I am convinced 
the interests of Alabama and the future of 
her people lie in the Democratic Party. 

“I am a States’ rights Democrat, I have 
fought the battle of States’ rights. I have 
kept the faith. I tell you it is the power and 
influence of your Senators and Congressmen 
that has made possible the defeat of FEPC 
and the other so-called civil-rights bills, 
they hold this power and influence as mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party. 

The anti-poll-tax bill is bottled up today in 


a subcommittee of the Senate Rules Commit- - 


tee. Senator JoHN C. STEennis, of Mississippi, 
is chairman of this subcommittee because of 
his membership in the Democratic Party. 
If he were a member of a Dixiecrat splinter 
party he could not be chairman of this com- 
mittee or any other committee. He could 
have little influence in the fight against the 
civil-rights bills. 

The general civil-rights bill is bottled up 
today in a subcommittee of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. Senator Jim EasTLANp 
of Mississippi is chairman of this subcom- 
mittee because of his membership in the 
Democratic Party. If we were not a Demo- 
crat he could not be chairman of this com- 
mittee or any other committee. 

As a Democrat, I hold a place on the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
I led the fight in the committee against the 
FEPC bill, and the committee adopted the 
bill like a foundling on the Senate’s door- 
step—without a word in its favor. 

If our group of southern Senators is to 
continue to defeat these civil-rights bills, 
we must keep the power and influence we 
hold as members of the Democratic Party. 

We know the Republican history of the 
civil-rights bills. When the people of the 
Second Alabama District first sent me to 
Congress some 25 years ago, the House of 
Representatives was engaged in a fight over 
the antilynching bill. It was a Republican 
bill, Just as the antilynching bill on the 
calendar of the Senate today is a Republican 
bill, introduced by the Republican Senator 
from Michigan, Mr. Fercuson, 
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The Republican Party brought the ely) 
rights bills into being and today the Repu), 
lican leader in the House and the Repubiies : 
leader in the Senate proclaim the Republicar 
Party's solemn commitment to these hn 

You and I remember the days of the pe 
publicans—the bitter days of the Hoover oa. 
ministration—when cotton was Selling for 
5 cents a pound; banks were failing one after 
another and the life savings of our peopis 
were wiped out; businesses went bankrjy: 
and farms and homes were lost; thousands o: 
men and women walked the streets lookin: 
for jobs and entire families knew hunger and 
misery. 

We saw the Democratic Party change al] 
this and save our free-enterprise system, 

You and I know what the performance of 
the Democratic Party has meant to us jy 
Alabama— 

More jobs than ever before in Alabama's 
history. Payrolls and profits for Alabama's 
people last year at the high water mark of 
two and a half billion dollars. Business 
small and large, has prospered as never bes 
fore. The savings of every Alabama depos. 
itor are protected by Federal deposit insur. 
ance. Alabama’s businessmen know a new 
freedom for their enterprise under my 
amendment to the Transportation Act re 
moving freight rate discriminations. 

Our farmers have prospered through sup- 
port prices, farm credit, crop insurance, soi] 
conservation, rural electricity, rural tele. 
phones, farm housing, and reduced tenancy. 
The income of our farmers is six times their 
income under the Hoover administration and 
they and their families know a new way of 
life. 

Our industrial workers have won jobs, col+ 
lective bargaining, decent hours, and mini- 
mum wages. 

The county poorhouse of the Hoover days 
is gone and our people have social security, 
Our old people are protected against hardship 
and the workers are protected against unem- 
ployment. Dependent children and needy 
mothers are cared for, and crippled children 
and the blind are given care and training 

There is TVA with its benefits for all Ala- 
bama, created by the act I introduced in the 
House of Representatives. TVA power serves 
farm and factory and city. And with TVA 
the income of the people of the valley has 
increased more than the income of any other 
section of the country. 

There are the thousands of new homes 
and apartments for Alabama’s families. 

There is the GI bill of rights which gives 
education and job training, and farm and 
home and business opportunity to our vel- 
erans. 3 

Under the Hill-Burton Act, Alabama '8 
building hospitals and health centers. By 
next January more than 60 Alabama cities 
and communities will have their own hos- 
pitals and health centers completed or under 
construction. 

We see new school houses, hundreds of 
miles of hard-surfaced roads in every Ala- 
bama county, airports, city halls, and vast 
public works. Our children benefit from 
school lunches and vocational education. In 
the Senate we have twice passed the Federal- 
aid-to-education bill. As an author of the 
bill I look forward to the time when 
House of Representatives will follow the Sen 
ate’s good example and the bill becomes /*¥. 

The development of Alabama waterwa)s 
for which we have worked so long—the Ted 
nessee, the Tombigbee-Warrior, the Chatta- 
hoochee, the Coosa-Alabama—points é 
way to the conservetion and development © 
all Alabama’s resources. a 

The Democratic measures have broug»’ 
new strength and new prosperity to Al 
bama—to our farmers, our workers, 0W 
businessmen, to all our people. 

As ycur Senator, I have worked and labored 
and fought for these measures with all my 
heart and soul. As I talk to you at t» 








ht to preserve them, that thei 
blessings may continue to flow 

Alabama, and to all our people. 
rat leaders would destroy these 

They join hands with the Repub- 
i denounce the measures as social- 

Dixiecrats and the Republicans 
s2ek ear down that which the Democratic 
| as has built for us. Dixiecrats and Re- 
: are birds of a feather. 

.'s Dixiecrat leader, the chairman 
State committee, advocates an open 
. of Dixiecrats and Republicans. Ad- 
the State committee in Mont- 
nery January 21 he proposed that 
Dixiecrats and Republicans nominate the 
sam candidate for President in 1952. He 
' i that Dixiecrats could “share”’ with 


s ested Ulla 


| 





R ns “in the glory of electing a 
P 

The } York Times of March 9 carried 
the f g story: 






y Gabrielson, Republican na- 
tional chairman, has met in recent weeks 
with § e ton leaders of the States’ rights 
Dixiecrat movement to discuss a plan where- 
by Dixiecrat votes might be thrown to the 
GOP nominees in 1952. 

The plan would be based on a ‘trial mar- 
t the top.’ 

Under the scheme the States’ rights 
Dixiecrats would nominate for President and 
nt the same men picked by the 














Rept National Convention.” 

And so, my friends, we have the strange 
doings of Dixiecrat chairman and Republi- 
can chairman to deliver you and your vote 
to the Republicans. 

I do not believe that you, my Democratic 
friends, wish to be handed over to the Re- 
publ 

You have not forgotten that the Repub- 


when they controlled the Eightieth 
tried to sabotage the farm pro- 
grams by slashing the funds for soil conser- 
vation, production and marketing, REA, 
school lunches, and farm ownership. They 
tried to sabotage TVA by denying the funds 
tl y Johnsonville steam plant which 
n Party has now given us. 
cked extension of social security, 
made a mockery of the housing program, 
rippled our trade agreements. 
Only a few days ago we had before the 
te our bill to adjust cotton- and peanut- 
acreage allotments and prevent discrimina- 
i hardships to Alabama farm fami- 
We won the fight for our farmers. But 
we W through the votes of Democrats— 
rthern and southern—against almost solid 
Opposition from the Republicans, 
he Senators of the South know that we 





cratic 








c ive won as members of a Dixie- 
ct plinter party. Senator RUuUSSELL, of 


Georg Senator CONNALLY, of Texas, Sen- 
rs George and Byrp and Hoey, and the 
i squarely in the Democratic Party. 
ator Jimmy Byrnes hag said that 
ht his battles in the Democratic 


1448 the people of Virginia, North Caro- 
Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
lexas were as much opposed to the so- 
l civil-rights bills as we were in Ala- 
I But they refused to walk out of the 
Den tic Party. 

e refusal of these sister States to walk 

Democratic Party was the death 

the Dixiecrat Party. And it grows 
the days pass. 

different when the people of Ala- 

to the polls on November 2, 1948. 

e of Alabama were not permitted 

d make free choice as were their 

therners. Two years ago the Dixie- 

on the State committee ma- 

Alabama out of the Democratic 
{led Alabama into a splinter party— 

t Party. 


. must not happen in Alabama 





again, 
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We must elect Democrats to the State 
executive committee. The members of the 
State committee are the trustees of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in Alabama. They cannot serve 
both the Democratic Party and the Dixiecrat 
Party. 

We in Alabama cannot be both Democrats 
and Dixiecrats any more than we can be both 
Democrats and Republicans. We cannot be 

emocrats in Washington and Dixiecrats in 
Alabama. Either we are in the National 
Democratic Farty or we are out of the Na- 
tional Democratic Party and in the Dixiecrat 
splinter party. 

The Dixiecrat leaders tell you that this de- 
cision can be postponed until 1952. They 
want to put off facing the issue. 

We cannot put off this decision. We live 
in the Democratic Party every day in the 
year. We meet our problems day by day— 
as Democrats. We won the fight for our 
cotton and peanut farmers—as Democrats. 
We hold the line against the civil rights 
bills—as Democrats. 

In this touch-and-go hour in world affairs, 
as Democrats, we will not divide and split 
into factions and ‘parties as did the nations 
that have fallen to the Communists. As 
Democrats we stand united for America’s 
strength for keeping the peace. 

We go to the polls on May 2, 
Democrats for the State committee, 
we remain in the Democratic Party. 

We remain in the house of our fathers— 
the Democratic Party, the party of Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, the party of 
Grover Cleveland and Woodrow Wilson, the 
party of Franklin Roosevelt. 





vote for 
and 


SPEECH BY HON. JOHN SPARKMAN, OF ALABAMA 

My fellow Alabamians, I am speaking to 
you from Mobile. For these few minutes I 
want to talk just as frankly and just as 
sincerely as I can about a matter of great 
importance to all of us in Alabama, that is 
whether we in Alabama shall go our way 
politically alone or shall be a part of the 
two-party system under which this country 
has become so great, so powerful, and so 
prosperous. 

The Democratic Party is 150 years old. 
For 100 years there have been two great par- 
ties, Democrats and Republicans. From 
time to time third parties have been tried. 
But in every instance such splinter party 
has become a complete failure and of short 
life. The two most recent efforts have been 
the Henry Wallace Party and Dixiecrat 
Party in the 1948 election. The Henry Wal- 
lace Party is dead. The present effort in 
Alabama is to keep alive the Dixiecrat Party. 
I believe that it will fail. I Know that for 
the good of Alabama it ought to fail 

There are some things about the Demo- 

ratic Party that I do not like; some parts 

of the platform that I will not accept; some 
of the legislative program that I will not 
support. We do not have to sacrifice any 
of our convictions. I am against the civil- 
rights proposals—always have been and al- 
ways will be. One of the first votes I cast 
upon going to Congress 14 years ago Was 
against one of these bills. Almost every year 
since then I have voted against such pro- 
posals. 

To listen to some of those who would 
lead us into a splinter party, one wculd think 
that the civil-rights proposals were first made 
in 1948. They have been coming up with 
consistent regularity since shortly after the 
Civil War. During the time I have been in 
Congress I have voted against more 
than a dozen times. In the 1890's, Al 
great Democratic Senator John T. 
led a successful filibuster t 
islation proposed by Republica: 
the South, 

The platforms of both great 
many, Many years 
posals for so-called civil-rights legi 











them 





Morgan, 
such leg- 


is to punish 


a ns 


parties for 


ive Carrle 
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Franklin D. 
proposals— 
Roosevelt 


Every platform upon which 
Roosevelt ran contained such 
and Alabama gladly supported 
without question 

By the way, we southern Democrats had 
the chance to have the same language on 
civil rights, almost word for word, in the 
1948 platform as was in the Roosevelt plat- 
form in 1944. I can say that the decision 
was Alabama’s to make. I was in the hotel 
meeting of the Alabama delegation that hot 
Sunday afternoon when the proposal was 
made. But, unfortunately, half of our dele- 
gates had gone to that convention deter- 
mined to walk out, and they were determined 
that nothing should happen to keep them 
from walking out. So they refused to ac- 
cept the 1944 version and thereby brought 
about the fight in the convention that re- 
sulted in the more objectionable language 
in the platform. They took the position 
that they would not play unless they could 
write every single rule. That is the atti- 
tude that the Dixiecrats are taking today. 
You and I know that games are not played 
that way. 

Even though the Democratic platform, as 
well as the Republican, carried a pledge for 
civil-rights legislation, no such law has been 
enacted. And I predict that if you do not 
take away from us who represent you in Con- 
gress the power that is ours as long as we 
can operate as Democrats—on the inside— 
there will not be any such legislation. 

After all, civil-rights legislation is not de- 
feated by Dixiecrat maneuvers in Alabama 
nor by threats of the formation of a splinter 
party. In the past it has always been de- 
feated on the floor of the Senate. There, 
and there alone, must we look for its de- 
feat in the future. 

We southern Democratic Senators—21 of 
us—are banded together and pledged to use 
every parliamentary device possible to defeat 
civil-rights legislation. And listen to this: 
Every single one of those 21 southern Demo- 
cratic Senators believes that we should stay 
in the Democratic Party. We know what our 
most important weapon is. It is the ability 
to work as Democrats 

Some seem to think that the Republicans 
are our friends in defeating civil- pro- 
posals. Such is simply not the case. I have 
before me an AP news item of April 12, the 
headline of which tells the story, I quote: 
“Republicans demand act on FEPC.” 









rights pro 











In recent months a civil-rights amendment 
has been offered to three different measures, 


all important to 
stance, the amendment was offere 


the South 





publican Senator, and in each ir 
Republicans voted strongly for 
ment and the Democrats—n 


southern alike—voted against 

On a Republican proposal to tie the 
rights to Federal aid for education, 1 
single Democrat voted for it. On the Re- 
publican proposal to tie civil right 10U 
ing, the Republicans voted almost solidly for 
it while only three Democrats voted that way. 
A similar Republican attempt to tie civil 
rights to the oleo tax repe ll 
supported by Republicans, but opposed 
unanimously by Democrat 











Let us never for one mon t be fooled 
into thinking that we can depend on Re- 
publican help to defeat these measure 






I repeat: We must depend upon our group 
of 21 s« rn Senators oper ng as Demo- 
crats inside the Democratic P 

Alabama has much to lose in getting out 
of the Democratic Party 

And re m 
Dixiecrat program calls for « 


rardiess of whi 





Democratic Party. We « t be Dixiecrats 
in Alabama and Democrats in C t We 
simply cannot move in and out of t + Ey 
cratic convent i Der I - 
will. We must take our place r in or 
out 
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Following the 1948 defection it was thought 
for some time that we from the Dixiecrat 
States would not be regarded as Democrats. 
Certainly another such defection will not be 
ignored. 

We are Democrats today by sufferance only. 

Let us consider very briefly what this 
would mean to Alabama. 

Just last week I was named Chairman of 
the new Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. This came to me without solicitation 
and indeed without notice. I am a member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, one 
of the most important and powerful com- 
mittees in Congress. I am chairman of the 
Housing Subcommittee. I am a high rank- 
ing member on the Public Works Commit- 
tee having jurisdiction over Federal-aid 
roads, rivers and harbors, flood control, and 
public works generally. 

Senator Hit holds high rank in the Senate 
and on some of the most important com- 
mittees as a Democrat. 

The same is true of our House Members. 

If we were splinter party members—as 
the Dixiecrats would have us be—we could 
not have these assignments. 

Let me make clear that I am not talking 
about the honor that may be ours indi- 
vidually to have these assignments. Com- 
mittee assignments mean work and the 
higher the rank the more work. It would be 
mutch easier for us from an individual stand- 
point to have minor assignments or like the 
left-winger MARCANTONIO—the only splinter 
party in Congress today—to have no legisla- 
tive committee assignment at all. 

But I know you do not want Alabama rep- 
resented that way. Alabama is entitled to 
the best representation possible. She is en- 
titled to be heard in Congress. She cannot 
hope to get the representation to which she 
is entitled through a splinter party such as 
the Dixiecrats would have us adopt. 

Patronage is not helpful to the individual 
Senator or Congressman from Alabama. I 
think every one of them would tell you so, 
But it is a matter of responsibility. It isa 
matter of considerable concern to the people 
of Alabama to have somebody in Alabama 
and answerable to the people of Alabama to 
approve of appointments to many responsible 
positions. 

For instance, your postmaster in every 
community and your rural mail carrier. Do 
you want them named by your Congressman 
or by someone in Washington? Your collec- 
tor of internal revenue, your Federal judges, 
your United States marshal, district attorney, 
and all of those who administer the Federal 
courts and enforce Federal laws in Alabama— 
do you want them selected by someone in 
Washington or by your United States 
Senators? 

Senator Hitt and I, as Democrats, have the 
responsibility of naming these. If we should 
make a bad choice, we are answerable to you, 
the people of Alabama. 

Let us consider our Federal judges and 
other officers of the Federal courts. When an 
appointment is to be made now Senator HILL 
and I as Democrats make the selection. 
Make us Dixiecrats and the selection will be 
made in Washington by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who at the present time is Mr. Howard 
McGrath. Senator Hrtu and I are answerable 
to you. Mr. McGrath is in no way subject to 
your control or influence. 

Neither we nor you care for the patronage. 
We are concerned with the responsibility of 
making such appointments. I do not believe 
you want to throw away this local control— 
this local accountability. 

A majority of the House Members have 
spoken out strongly urging us to stay in the 
Democratic Party. Not a single one has 
spoken out in favor of the Dixiecrat proposal 
for a splinter party. 

The Democratic Party was the party of our 
fathers, Under it the South has done well. 
It is a national party covering all parts of 
the Nation. It is made up of many different 


groups with widely differing views. It is big 
enough for us all to fight cut our differences 
on the inside. There is where we should work 
exerting effort to clean up the parts we do 
not like. We can get nowhere by threaten- 
ing. 

Some dream of a tremendous balance of 
power. It is merely a dream and not at all 
realistic. Look at the other splinter parties 
we have Known. Never did one of them 
wield the balance of power either in Con- 
gress or in the electoral college. 

I opposed President Truman’s nomination 
in 1948. But I always said that our fight 
should be in the convention and inside the 
party. I still believe in this principle. 

May I say that I have no personal grudge 
in this fight. Many of my good friends differ 
with my views. They remain my friends. I 
cling to the hope that they will see the 
error of their ways, that before it is too late 
they will recognize for what it is the blind 
alley into which they would take the people 
of Alabama and that they may see the dis- 
service they threaten to do to Alabama. 

Let us preserve the two-party system. Let 
us not follow the will-of-the-wisp—that is 
all the Dixiecrat splinter party can be. Let 
us be Democrats or let us be Republicans. 
As for me I choose to be a Democrat. 

This plea to stay in the Democratic Party 
comes to you, my fellow Alabamians, from 
one who was born and reared among you, 
one who believes deeply in preserving States’ 
rights, one who is steeped in the traditions 
of the South handed down to me by my 
Confederate forebears, one who is dedicated 
to the cause of fighting for the traditions, the 
customs, the way of life of the South. It 
comes from one who is on the firing line and 
has been for 14 years. I know where this 
fight is to be won and by whom it is to be 
won. Do not take away from us the tools 
with which to do the job. 





Jobless Rise Seen in the Rail Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “Jobless Rise Seen in the Rail 
Strike,” published in the New York 
Times for May 14, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


JOBLESS RISE SEEN IN THE RAIL StTRIKE—NEw 
York CENTRAL To Lay Orr 10,000 More sy 
‘TOMORROW—UNION ACCUSES PENNSYLVANIA 
RaILROAD 


A sharp spurt in unemployment by tomor- 
row as a result of the national railroad strike 
was anticipated yesterday as the walk-out 
passed its fourth day. 

Already some 200,000 persons have been 
made idle by the strike of 18,000 members of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. With industry normally closed 
down for the week end, there were few re- 
ports of new lay-offs yesterday but many pre- 
dictious that the situation would grew worse 
tomorrow. 

The New York Central Railroad said 40,000 
employees were not working yesterday and 
that this number would increase to 50,000 
tomorrow if the strike continued. This 
would mean that almost one-half of the 
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line’s total of 103,000 employees would be out 
of jobs, most of them in the Strike-affecteq 
area west of Buffalo. 

In a move to curtail renewed Movement 
of freight traffic by the Pennsylvania Railroag 
west of Harrisburg, Pa., the union Organized 
picket lines at the road's key division pojn; 
in that city. The action might hait pas. 
senger trains as well. 


HARRISBURG TRAFFIC CUT 


Under the original strike call, traffic east ot 
Harrisburg to Philadelphia and New Yorx 
and south to Baltimore and Washington Was 
not affected but was cut after the walk-oy; 
began. On Friday, however, the Pennsy), 
vania sent 10 freight trains westward ang 
was operating 21 yesterday as well as per. 
forming switching service at a number of 
points. 

Yesterday brotherhood pickets appeared at 
the line’s main yards in Harrisburg used for 
dispatching train crews and at the big freight 
classification yards at nearby Enola. In ex. 
planation of the picketing, D. S. Herrick, 
a brotherhood representative, said: 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad management 
has violated the provisions of that statement 
(not to operate trains west or north of Har. 
risburg) leaving us no alternative but to 
establish picket lines in the Enola. Pa,, and 
Harrisburg district.” 

A railroad spokesman in Philadelphia re. 
ported the pickets had caused no changes 
yesterday in operations east and south of 
Harrisburg. Since the strike’s outset five 
daily trains have been moving over the main 
line to and from Philadelphia and three to 
and from Baltimore, 


INCREASED FREIGHT SEEN 


In New York, a railroad spokesman said 
it was anticipated that freight service could 
be further increased today “with every effort 
being made to provide some service to indus- 
try and business along the Pennsylvania line 
to the extent possible under the circum- 
stances.” Normally the road operates 1,500 
freights north and west of Harrisburg. 

The New York Central announced new 
service cuts in New York State, discontinuing 
four trains beginning tomorrow. 

These curtailments, for the strike duration, 
are in addition to earlier cuts made in 
schedules. A line spokesman said the pre- 
vious service cuts had reduced traffic on the 
newly affected trains, thus making suspen- 
sions necessary. 

Reports from up-State New York said 
3,500 workers were idle yesterday as a result 
of the strike. Most of these were non-strik- 
ing railroad workers. 

The Boston & Albany Railroad, part of the 
struck New York Central system, laid of 
850 employees in all departments. Harry D. 
Johnson, general manager, would not say how 
long the furloughs would last, but he attrib- 
uted them to a sharp drop in passenger and 
freight traffic. 

The General Motors assembly plant at 
Framingham, Mass., which laid off 1,400 
workers on Friday, said it planned to resume 
production tomorrow. The Boston & Albany 
services the plant with raw materials from 
the Middle West. 

At Washington’s Union Station the rail 
strike has actually raised employment. The 
Washington Terminal Co., which runs the 
depot, said it had furloughed 100 mainte- 
nance men, but had hired 200 extra dis 
patchers to reroute additional mail coming 
in. 

Three hundred members of the striking 
brotherhood on the St. Louis division of the 
Southern Railway joined the walkout at © 
a.m. yesterday. The 475-mile division ex- 
tends from East St. Louis, Ill., to Louisvil't, 
Ky., thence southeastward to the terminus 
at Danville, Ky. This walk-out affects » 
freight trains daily in and out of East 
Louis. The single daily passenger train was 
canceled when the general strike began. 
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Indian Bureau Budget Proposals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to Lave printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a very in- 
formative letter relative to the Indian 
Bureau and its budget proposals for the 
Indians of California. The letter is ad- 
dressed to me under date of May 8, 1950, 
by Purl Willis, counselor, Mission In- 
dian Federation, San Diego, Calif. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was crdered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INDIAN BUREAU BUDGET FOR CALIFORNIA 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 1950. 
Hon. HuGH BUTLER, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR BUTLER: This statement is 
presented in the belief that it will help to 
cl fy and justify the testimony of a num- 
ber of Indian delegates from southern Cali- 
fornia who appeared before the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations considering items 
affecting California Indians, on February 27, 
1950, and urged the complete elimination 
f the proposed Bureau budget for the Cali- 
rnia Indian Agency for the next fiscal year 
starting July 1, 1950. 

THE GREATEST HANDICAP TO INDIANS IS ENFORCED 
WARDSHIP 








It is this writer’s belief gained over a score 
of years intimate acquaintance with Indians 
and their problems, that the paramount is- 
sue confronting California Indians is this 

i We all admit that 
no people can advance and grow strong while 
‘r the handicap of perpetual wardship. 
ifornia Indians became citizens under the 
erms of the treaty made with Mexico in 
1848, and, although they were designated as 
“Y ’ in the treaties ordered to be made 

United States Senate in 1850 (but 
were never ratified), the Indian Bu- 
yitrarily took charge of all California 
is along with their ancestral lands on 
ie basis that they were wards, meaning an 
competent people. We can find little at- 

by the Bureau to aid and train Cali- 
ia Indians in assuming the responsibili- 
les of citizens during the past 100 years. 
ine pitiful condition of most California In- 
Glans today is wholly the fault of the Fed- 

ral Indian Bureau, and not because of lack 
il ability on the part of our Indians. 
than three-fourths of the enrolled 
rnia Indians are not under the direct 
fuence of the Indian Bureau; yes, more 

! 000 California Indians live outside 

salled Indian reservations. These 
have long ago taken on the respon- 
SIDUITLE f They have 





by the 








of individual citizens. 
tests of citizenship responsibility 
justify the testimony given by the 
delegates who urged the complete 
n of the whole of the Indian Bu- 
*t for the State agency for the 

ear. The verdict of every investi- 
‘ommittee of Congress has been the 
the universally poor condition found 


f Ixy 
14 Tully 








eau bude 


= Indians (ward Indians) has been 
te - . ) the manner in which the Indian 
on { has been handling this problem. 
_ oe Changes have been ordered by Con- 
reas, but somehow the fundamental poli- 
on = old Indian Bureau have not 
Sak oni Congress has been most tolerant 
aaa herous with the Bureau. If an ac- 


record be made showing the nume- 


ber of Indians in the Nation who should 
be classed as in need of Government super- 
vision today, it would show, in our belief, 
that there are less than 200,000 who should 
be dealt with as wards. From all sides of 
this controversy, one hears the charge that 
the Indian Bureau is concerned first with 
its own plan to perpetuate itself. It has 
been the same under all administrations. 

All America has ‘an interest in this In- 
dian problem. See the Nation-wide inter- 
est displayed within the last few years con- 
cerning the great Navajo Indians. For in- 
stance in southern California, right among 
the some 30 small bands of Mission In- 
dians, where the witnesses who testified be- 
fore committees recently live, a score or 
more trucks gathered donations of food, 
clothing and medicine, and funds and 
rushed them to the Navajo Indians, while 
the majority of the Mission Indians who 
are known as being in very great need gets 
little attention. 


THE JOHNSON-O’MALLEY ACT OF 1934 


As a result of the Nation-wide investiga- 
tion by Congress about 1930, organized 
groups of friends of Indians demanded a 
new program toward Indians. Prominent 
leaders among women’s clubs, welfare groups 
composed of leading educators in coopera- 
tion with welfare officials from several of 
the States, held many conferences and 
finally a plan was announced which its pro- 
ponents acclaimed as the solution to the 
Indian problem. 

The basic idea of this new plan was to 
have the States take over the principal serv- 
ices or aids needed by Indians. These serv- 
ices were education, welfare and medical 
attention. It was agreed that these funda- 
mental needs were common to all Indians 
in all the States where Indians live. It was 
quickly appreciated by Government officials, 
and by State and county welfare Officials 
that the Igdian problem could now be re- 
duced to a common-sense basis. Like in 
all vexing questions which go on and on 
without a solution, when approached on a 
sound basis, an answer is found. The policy 
and theory of the Indian Bureau across the 
years was to keep its control of Indian life, 
and it was obvious that in these three 
fields—Indian education, welfare, and hos- 
pitalization—the whole Indian life could be 
molded. Therefore, it was reasoned by these 
new friends, if these services could be taken 
over by the States, there would be few 
handicaps left; all Indians would soon be 
absorbed into the general population. Here 
follows the Johnson-O'Malley Act: 

(Public, No. 167, 73d Cong., S. 2571) 
“An act authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to arrange with States or Territories 
for the education, medical attention, relief 
of distress, and social welfare of Indians, 
and for other purposes. 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to enter into a contract or contracts 
with any State or Territory having legai 
authority so to do, for the education, medical 
attention, agricultural assistance, and social 
welfare, including relief of distress, of In- 
dians in such State or Territory, through 
the qualified agencies of such State or Ter- 
ritory, and to expend under such contract or 
contracts moneys appropriated by Congress 
fo: the education, medical attention, agricul- 
tural assistance, and social welfare, including 
relief of distress, of Indians in such State. 

“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior, 
in making any contract herein authorized 
with any State or Territory, may permit such 
State or Territory to utilize, for the purpose 
of this act, existing school buildings, hospi- 
tals, and other facilities, and all equipment 
therein or appertaining thereto, including 
livestock and other personal property owned 
by the Government, under such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed upon for their 
use and maintenance, 
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“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized to perform any and all 
acts and to make such rules and regulations, 
including minimum standards of service, as 
may be necessary and proper for the purpose 
of carrying the provisions of this act into 
effect: Provided, That such minimum stand- 
ards of service are not less than the highest 
maintained by the States or Territories with 
which said contract or contracts, as herein 
provided, are executed. 

“Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior 
shall report annually to the Congress any 
contract or contracts made under the pro- 
visions of this act, and the moneys expended 
thereunder. 

“Sec. 5. That the provisions of this act shall 
not apply to the State of Oklahoma. 

“Approved, April 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 596) .” 


THE INDIAN BUREAU THEORY OF THE INDIAN 
PROBLEM IS WRONG 


It has now been more than 100 years 
since Congress turned over to this Federal 
agency the responsibility of educating and 
training Indians to fit them for citizenship. 
Today the Indian Bureau demands that it be 
given another 5, 10, or 25 years or even 
longer, before it is ready to release its auto- 
cratic control over Indians and their prop- 
erty. The Bureau calls upon Congress for 
larger budgets as it announces new regional 
district offices staffed with old employees who 
have been promoted—but the same old phi- 
losophy of never allowing the Indian a chance 
to help himself is an integral part of its 
every program. 

Most all students of Indian life today, just 
as they did back in 1934 when the Johnson- 
O'Malley Act was approved by Congress, 
agree that the obligation of the Nation to- 
ward its Indian citizens is to extend them 
equal opportunity with the predominating 
white race. In our opinion, one of the most 
constructive steps Congress has ever taken 
toward solving the Indian problem was its 
enactment of the Johnson-O’Malley law. 
All agreed at the time that henceforth the 
states would assume the full responsibility 
of extending equality to Indians in the basic 
fields of education, welfare, and medical at- 
tention. Indian Commissioner John Collier, 
who was one of the leading proponents of this 
new plan, completely failed to give the law 
a fair chance. In California, like his program 
in certain other States, Collier refused to 
carry out the full intent of the act; he only 
made a contract there for the State to take 
over Indian education. 

The Johnson-O’Malley Act was agreed upon 
by its sponsors With California in mind, as 
the three main services or agencies in the 
fields of education, welfare, and medical 
service in the State were extolled as of the 
highest in the Nation. This writer, along 
with numerous Indian leaders, urged Mr. 
Collier to make contract with California 
for all three of the main services provided in 
the act. Collier’s answer to us was that he 
also felt this would be best, but that he 
“did not run the Bureau, although he was 
the commissioner.” We felt that then as 
now, the staff of intellectuals of the Bureau, 
actually set the policy of the Bureau. We 
can clearly see today that if the Secretary 
of the Interior would have complied with 
the real intent of the Johnson-O’Malley Act 
and turnec. over to the State of California 
the services intended, there would be little 
left to the California Indian problem. Al- 
though the Bureau had a contract made with 
California for Indian education only, in 
1935, the Bureau today is to all intents and 
purposes in actual control of Indian educa- 
tion. It has changed the original plan, and 
has set up its regional and state staff, and 
directing how the fund «cf some $324,560 
should be spent. We cannot see any reason 
why the Indian Bureau should be allowed 
to have anything to do With the education of 
Indian children in California. California 
public schools are free—there can be no 
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extra charges required of one group of citi- 
gens which are not demanded from others. 

For instance, an item of some $800,000 was 
included in the Bureau budget by the Sac- 
ramento Indian Agency intended to be used 
by the Bureau in constructing a public school 
for the Hoopa Indian community. There are 
some 800 enrolled Indians in the Hoopa 
band; they have valuable lands, with a good 
stand of timber and other assets. White 
children attend the public schools at Hoopa, 
though the Indians are in the majority. 
The school buildings are old and in great 
need of repair or replacement. They were 
formerly an old Army barracks. It is the 
first duty of the lockl district and the State 
school authorities to furnish proper school 
facilities. I am very sure that the Hoopa 
Indians do not want the Indian Bureau to 
have anything to do with building a new 
school plant, or in any manner controlling 
their affairs. These Indian citizens are 
among the most able Indians of the State 
and for years have been looked upon as being 
fully capable of assuming all the duties of 
other citizens. In 1947, Acting Commissioner 
Zimmerman, testifying under oath, named 
the Hoopa Indians as one of the groups which 
should then be released from all forms of 
wardship. 

If Congress desires to assist the Hoopa In- 
dians in this school-building program, we 
submit that it would seem to be proper to 
make the fund available to the State, as the 
Johnson-O’Malley Act provides, and not give 
it to the Bureau. 


THE WHEELER-HOWARD ACT SET INDIANS BACK 
50 YEARS 


We felt that in 1934, when the Indian 
Bureau upper staff decided to not give its full 
support to the Johnson-O’Malley Act in Cali- 
fornia and certain other States, it would 
bring out its own plan. The Johnson- 
O'Malley Act if enforced, would naturally 
and surely break up the old Indian Bureau 
policy. Early in March 1934, the Collier- 
Woehlke members of the old American In- 
dian Defense Association, now in control, 
brought forth their own version of direct- 
ing Indian life. It laid before the Congress 
its 50-page Wheeler-Howard bill, which after 
several weeks of intensive hearings was re- 
duced to its present form of some 10 pages. 
Under it Indians were to set up laws and 
regulations apart from the other citizenry. 
It was an experiment which many officials 
charge follows the communistic theory. Of 
course, many of the leading groups of Indians 
voted the bill down: Notably the Navajos, the 
Hoopas, and the Mission Indians. 

As stated above, practically every congres- 
sional committee over the years has con- 
demned the Indian Bureau manner of han- 
dling the Indian problems. The tangled and 
confused mess in all Indian problems—wel- 
fare, school, health, and inheritance—is the 
result of the Bureau policy—its whole theo- 
ry has been to perpetuate itself. It is a sad 
reflection upon the Cyngress, for Congress 
should be the policy-making authority. The 
more than a score of Indian communities 
or reservations mostly in the remote areas 
of southern California, present a case of 
abandonment. The Bureau has been in com- 
plete charge of these people. With scores of 
Federal housing projects being thrown on the 
surplus market, it would have been a com- 
paratively easy matter to have made a few 
hundred of these houses available to needy 
Indians. Likewise surplus trucks, machinery, 
tools, etc. would have been transferred to 
these people if the Bureau would have 
heeded the appeal of Indians. 


SUMMARY OF THE CALIFORNIA INDIAN PROBLEM 

California Indians should have long ago 
been released from all Federal wardship, fur- 
ther delay will only complicate and confuse 
the program. All investigating committees 
have recommended that California Indians be 
taken from the enforced wardship status. 


California Indians are taxpayers, citizens, and 
voters. Only about 5,000 of the 20,000 Cali- 
fornia Indians live on restricted lands—the 
other 15,000 have always lived as individual 
responsible citizens, owning their own homes 
and paying all the taxes imposed on other 
persons. The Indian Bureau and not the 
California Indians would suffer if Congress 
stands by the decision of the House subcom- 
mittee to not approve any funds for the 
Bureau for the coming year. Under State 
welfare laws all needs for aid, hospitalization, 
etc. are made available to Indians on the 
same basis as to other citizens. California 
Indians have sustained irreparable losses to 
the Federal Government and to the State; 
once they were potentially among the wealth- 
iest in the Nation, and today under the 
status of Bureau wards, most of them face 
the direst of poverty. 

The greatest blessing any people can have 
is the right to live on equality with his 
neighbor, and, this writer is of the firm opin- 
ion, that all California Indians deserve to 
be released from the shackles of wardship. 
They will quickly take their places as re- 
sponsible citizens. All other obstacles will 
soon be eliminated if they could now gain 
their freedom from this enforced un-Ameri- 
can status of wards. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Pur. WILLIs, 
Counselor, Mission Indian Federation, 





Strike Over Diesels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “Strike Over Diesels,” published 
in the New York Times of May 14, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorpD, 
as follows: 


STRIKE Over DIESELS 


The first Diesel (oil-burning) locomotives 
on an American railroad went into service 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in 1934, 
Since then the economical Diesel has been 
rapidly replacing the steam (coal-burning) 
locomotive. Diesels already account for 
about 28 percent of all locomotives in service, 
Of the 4,700 locomotives built since the war, 
4,300 are Diesel, 

The advent of the Diesels has long caused 
friction between railroad management and 
labor—particularly the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen, most of 
whose 110,000 members are firemen. The 
principal point of contention has been the 
manning of large engines powered by two 
or more Diesel units. The brotherhood con- 
tends that these engines need two firemen— 
one to service the Diesel units, the other to 
stay in the cab with the engineer in case he 
should faint or be otherwise incapacitated. 

The brotherhood’s fear of technological 
unemployment plays a large part in the dis- 
pute; one large Diesel often is used on hauls 
which previously required two or more steam 
engines—and two or more firemen. More- 
over, the brotherhood complained that the 
roads were giving to other employees the 
servicing work that could be given to firemen. 


COMPANY POSITION 


Management argued that even one fireman 
had little to do but help the engineer watch 
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dials and track signals, since Diesels need 
attention only after thousands of Miles 
Two firemen, the railroads said, woulq ». 
pure “featherbedding”—payment for wor, 
not done. 

The brotherhood pressed its demand jy 
1943 and again in 1947, The dispute went 
through the procedures of the law governino 
railroad labor relations—the Railway Labo; 
Act of 1926. The procedures are, first, media. 
tion by a National Mediation Board, they 
recommendations for a settlement by a Pres). 
dential fact-finding board, with no require. 
ments for either side to accept the recom. 
mendations. Last September, a Presidentig) 
board rejected the demand for an extra fire. 
man. It said the demand was “devoid oj 
merit.” The brotherhood repudiated this 
finding. In Chicago efforts to mediate the 
dispute went on without results, 


FIFTH ROAD STRUCK 


Last week the Chicago talks broke down, 
At 6 a. m. Wednesday 18,000 firemen struck. 
For tactical reasons the strike was directeq 
against only four major roads—the Southern, 
the Santa Fe (Chicago to the west coast), 
and the New York Central and Pennsylvania 
lines west of the Appalachians. These lines 
handle two-fifths of the Nation’s passenger 
traffic and one-fourth of the freight. The 
strike quickly cut their traffic to a trickle 
and disrupted connecting lines. Freight 
shipments were stalled, particularly in the 
heavily industrialized Midwest. Predictions 
were that as a result hundreds of thousands 
of industrial workers would soon be laid off, 
Air, truck, and bus lines did a booming busi- 
ness. Yesterday the strike hit a fifth road— 
the Union Pacific—because it uses some Santa 
Fe trackage. 

The firemen’s strike tactics seemed de- 
signed to meet a special legal situation con- 
fronting railroad labor. The situation is 
this: The Taft-Hartley Act, with its provi- 
sion for 80-day injunctions against national 
emergency strikes, does not apply to railroad 
labor. The Railway Labor Act has no in- 
junction provisions. But 2 years ago ina 
dispute involving the firemen and two other 
rail brotherhoods, a Federal court ruled that 
the Government could enjoin a Nation-wide 
rail strike under its general powers, regard- 
less of any statute. No strike, the court 
said, could be permitted to disintegrate so- 


ciety itself. The Supreme Court later re- 
jected an appeal by the brotherhoods. In 
effect, this meant that unions that operate 


trains could not stage a Nation-wide strike. 
As a result the firemen’s strategy apparently 
is to strike piecemeal, hitting various s¢g- 
ments of the industry in turn. 





Address by Bernard M. Baruch at the 
Thirtieth Anniversary of School of Busi- 
ness and Civic Administration, College 


of the City of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, on last Thursday, May 1, 
1950, America’s park-bench philosopher, 
the Honorable Bernard M. Baruch, spoke 
words of wisdom to the students 0! huis 
old alma mater, the college of the ©\y 
of New York. His treatment of the 
dangers of present-day economic trends 
in the United States should be brought 








to the attention of all Members of Con- 
cress; therefore, on my Own account and 
on behalf of the Senator from South 
carolina [Mr. Jounston], I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert his very wise 
speech in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

* Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 


anything which Bernard Baruch writes 


ally ¥ 


or says is as good reading for the Ameri- 
can people as are Adam Smith and 
samuel Smiles, because Bernard Baruch 
understands the meaning of America 
and the worth of American institutions 
in the development of a vigorous, free 
citizenry. But since I am one generation 
later out of college and since my experi- 
vith universities is one generation 
‘ than the present group of stu- 





The wealth of natioius, self-help, and 
rift have meaning only when money is 
ble and good, bank deposits are cer- 
1inand sure. What is the use of teach- 
ing thrift if the place where one puts his 
profits is unsafe? What is the use of re- 
lying on self-help when one cannot do 
anything for himself because he either 
has to inherit wealth or belong to the 
group that controls it. The men and 
women who graduate from the universi- 
ties today have some hope of future suc- 
cess, and they can save their earnings 
hout fear of their being lost. That 
was not the case when I left my uni- 
versity position. The boys and girls I 
helped to graduate moved into a sphere 
of uncertain economy, an atmosphere of 
no faith in banks, and an almost jobless 
ft Government still has much to 
do for its citizens. 
Mr. Baruch might have gone further 
nd said what every graduate of any uni- 
versity knows that anyone who would 
like to see the downfall of the American 
Government is not only a traitor to his 
neighbors but he is a traitor to all civi- 
ation and to mankind because the 
world’s hope today rests upon faith that 
American stability, American wealth, 
and the American dollar will see them 
through. 

So, Mr. President, because of the uni- 
versal interest which the address Mr. 
Baruch delivered at the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the School of 
Business and Civic Administration, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, May 11, 
1950, will have, I join in the request of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. JoHN- 
son], that it be inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
pier hada to be printed i: the Recorp, 
as follows: 








] 


It is an honor to be here today. It recalls 
ha memories. Sixty-five years ago I was 





as tin the old City College building lo- 
cated here. 

Every morning we filed into assembly. 
President Webb read from the Bible, A soph- 


> climbed the rostrum to deliver a dec- 
then a junior and a senior an ora- 
When my turn came, how my knees 


— ‘ed and my heart pounded, as they do 


Of !l my teachers, the one who influenced 
me most was Professor Newcomb. He was 
ri r strict about requiring attention to his 
ectures 


Students who preferred to play 
= could sit in the back rows and pass 
me chess boards across their desks, Profes- 


ches 
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sor Newcomb wouldn’t bother them. The 
students interested in what he had to say sat 
up front. That was where I always sat. 

It may strike you as quaint, even old- 
fashioned, that Professor Newcomb taught 
political economy, logic, ethics, philosophy, 
and psychology—all in one course. Today 
these subjects would be fragmented among 
several professors. Such specialization is not 
necessarily a marx of progress. Too many ed- 
ucators seem to have forgotten that you can- 
not teach good economics, good politics, good 
ethics, or good logic unless taught together 
as parts of one whole. 

With overspecialization has come a ten- 
dency to mistake information for education, 
to turn out quiz experts, who are crammed 
full of useful detail but who have not been 
trained how to think. 

Nor is this defect confined to our educa- 
tional institutions. Washington today is a 
dismaying example of Dryden's observation 
about those “who think too little and talk too 
much.” For 5 years we have been engaged 
in a mighty struggle for peace and survival— 
the cold war. Yet nowhere are all the tangled 
strands of that struggle brought together in 
one place to be woven into a unified global 
fabric. We continue to stagger from crisis 
to crisis, with the initiative left to the enemy. 
We remain too obsessed with today’s details 
to think through the bold strategy so vital 
for tomorrow. 

What is lacking is not so-called informa- 
tion. There has never been so much news, 
so many statistics, so many alleged real in- 
side stories. Yet the public has never been 
more confused. 

To print all the facts collected by our great 
communications agencies would exhaust our 
paper supply. Of what avail is a forest of 
facts if we have lost the art of sitting on a 
log and thinking the facts through? We ap- 
pear to have lIcst our ability to distinguish 
between the true and the false, the good and 
the evil. 

The object of all fact gathering is to fur- 
nish material for thought and reasoning to 
arrive at sound judgments which can lead to 
clear and constructive decision and action. 

That ours is a well-intended confusion is 
significant. It indicates that the failure of 
our educational system is a double one, of 
bad moral habits as well as bad thinking 
habits. I refer to morals in the broadest 
ethical sense. Too many people seem to re- 
gard good morals and good intentions as the 
same thing. 

Morality rests upon values; what we re- 
gard as good and evil, what we live for, what 
we would die for. Without such values, 
everything would be reduced to a cynical 
zero. Values, in turn, rest upon discipline, 
on regulating one’s behavior by the light of 
one’s values and the rights of others. Moral- 
ity, in other words, requires both good in- 
tentions and the strong backbone of self- 
discipline. Yet how many of our schools 
and teachers attempt to teach values with- 
out discipline. 

This dual educational failure, the failure 
to instill in students the know-how of 
thinking and a disciplined grounding in 
ethics, is all the more tragic because never 
were these two qualities in greater need, 

I have already remarked on the folly of 
dealing with national and international 
problems on a piecemeal basis, without a 
thought-thorough strategy. Let me now 
turn to the moral dilemma which grips us 
all and which will grow ever sharper as the 
role of government grows. 

Some of you who look to Government ac- 
tion as the cure-all for our numerous ills 
may be startled by this statement, that our 
moral problems will grow more acute the 
more the Government undertakes to do. 
With the revolt against the old laissez faire, 
do-nothing government philosophy has come 
a sense of community responsibility for the 
individual welfare, and rightly so. Civi- 
lized society cannot survive the jungle law 
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of fang and claw, with its ruthless survival 
of the fittest. 

But do-nothing government is dead. Vir- 
tually every phase of economic life is subject 
to some Government intervention or regu- 
lation. The issue we now face is whether, as 
some say, community responsibility should 
be everything—and individual responsibility 
nothing. This doctrine ignores the human 
law that there are limits to the burden a 
community can carry. There is a point of no 
return beyond which Government interven- 
tion and the lack of responsibility among 
nonproducers slow down all production and 
defeat their own purposes. 

To lift the levels of human dignity and 
living is a proper function of government. 
I joined with both Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin Roosevelt in their programs of hu- 
manitarian reform, in the Adamson 8-hcur 
day, collective bargaining, economic equality 
for farmers, and other new freedoms. I op- 
posed the conscription of labor in the recent 
war, even when President Roosevelt's liberal 
advisers favored it. I have favored pensions 
and care for the aged, infirm, and handi- 
capped, and have urged that America take 
the lead in lifting wages and working stand- 
ards all over the world. 

Enormous advances have been made under 
our present system, the best in the world. 
These advances can be pressed further in 
years to come—as long as we preserve our 
form of government. But the way to protect 
human rights is not to socialize them. The 
chief threat to human rights is no longer one 
of too little Government, as it may have been 
30 years ago when this school of business and 
civil administration was founded. Freedom’s 
greatest threat today is too much govern- 
ment, that all limits to government action 
may be swept away. 

Is there to be no line beyond which gov- 
ernment shall not go, as it is in Soviet Rus- 
sia, and becoming so in socialistic England? 
Is government action to ke prompted by the 
sheer expediency of whichever greeds or 
pressure groups appear strongest at the mo- 
ment? Or is it to be subject to higher ethi- 
cal restraints, and if so, what are they to be? 

That is the dilemma which will confront 
you through the rest of your lives. You will 
have to ask yourself not should the Govern- 
ment take action, but how can the Govern- 
ment’s action be made just and fair to all? 

Do-nothing government, we were told, was 
a cloak for powerful interests who wanted 
to be let alone to despoil the country’s 
resources and the public. How unselfish 
are they who today invoke the power of 
government to further their own interests, 
or to get votes? 

The plunder of our natural resources has 
been largely checked, though not entirely. 
Are we now to have a new system of plun- 
der of the National Treasury? 

Is the old let-me-alone philosophy to be 
replaced by nothing better than a gimme- 
mine philosophy? 

Under the old philosophy of do-nothing 
government, it was not necessary to define 
or regulate social relations in detail. It 
was assumed that if each individual looked 
after his own interests, the end result, 
through a Darwinian process of natural se- 
lection, would be for the general good. That 
age had never met Hitler. 

With Government regulation, we now 
must consciously define man’s relations to 
his neighbors, of the various segments of 
society to one another. To consciously reg- 


ulate ourselves poses enormously greater 
problems than when taking things for 
granted, trusting to the automatic workings 


of competition. 

Look at the inflation that has wracked the 
country in recent years, with such injury to 
those with fixed incomes and wages—fire- 
men, teachers, policemen, nurses, civil serv- 


ants, pensioners, the aged, and others. 
This inflation has not been the result of do- 
nothing economics. It has come from 
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Government-managed economics, from 
Government favoritism to certain pressure 
groups, in disregard of the national interest. 

To prevent this inflation, as you know, 
I urged that in war, priority controls be ac- 
companied by an over-all ceiling over the 
entire economy, over all prices, all rents, 
all wages, all costs, with taxes high enough to 
eliminate profiteering. This plan would have 
treated everyone alike. It would have 
frozen all prices arbitrarily as of some fixed 
date. Adjustments could be made where 
essential to stimulate production and to 
relieve inequities. 

Instead, under political pressure and only 
after much costly delay, a piecemeal price 
control plan was Passed. This law legalized 
inflation. It allowed farm prices to rise to 
110 percent of parity; it left wages free. 
When this broke down, the administration 
attempted to hold the line with an over-all 
ceiling, as had originally been recommended. 
By then the damage had been done, 

With the war’s end, we scuttled and ran. 
The process of inflation by pressure groups 
was given whirl after whirl with the end 
not yet in sight. 

Millions have been penalized through a 
cruel reduction of their purchasing power. 
Was that just, or fair? 

What moral would you draw from this in- 
flation? 

Only recently increased old-age pensions 
were voted. This justly recognized that since 
1939 living costs have risen around 60 per- 
cent. What good will increasing pensions 
do unless the spiral of inflationary policies 
and deficit spending are halted and pressure 
groups fought off? 

Every form of saving has been depreci- 
ated—life insurance, Government bonds, 
thrift accounts, annuities, and pension 
funds. Week after week, bit by bit, these 
sums were put aside by millions of persons 
for their old age, for buying a home, for 
sending a child to college. To the extent 
that these savings are cheapened, the ability 
of these millions to care for themselves and 
their families is weakened. They have been 
made more dependent upon the Government. 
They have been made more insecure. 

Yet, all this has been done in the name of 
security. 

This false gospel of security through deficit 
financing is evidence of bad-thinking habits. 
If men and women are to provide for their 
futures, they must be able to put aside part 
of the earnings of their most productive 
years and be assured those earnings will not 
be wiped out. Saving is the first bulwark 
of security. Inflation is the worst enemy 
of savings. 

In Soviet Russia, the people saved up their 
rubles, the accumulated sweat and hopes of 
a generation of work and deprivation. Then, 
ruthlessly, the Soviet Government slashed 
the value of the ruble to one-tenth. For 
all Russians over 40, nothing was left but to 
work at a bare subsistence level until they 
died. They could never hope to regain the 
savings their government had wiped out. 

In eastern Europe the Communists have 
demonstrated another form of tyranny— 
near-feudal slavery through inflation. Farm- 
ers, for example, are paid liberally for their 
crops. After the crops are collected the 
money is ruthlessly depreciated. To get 
working credit for a new crop, the farmer is 
compelled to join a Communist-dominated 
organization which controls his planting and 
returns. 

Wherever they have come to power, the 
money. .They have robbed savings of their 
Communists have wrecked the value of 
value and keep the people enslaved through 
a system of perpetual inflation. 

Nothing quite so bad has happened here— 
yet. If American fiscal policy becomes a pere 
petual inflation machine—as deficit finance 
ing would make it—the result must be to 
enslave us to the Government. 
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One of man’s oldest delusions has been 
that he could avoid the necessity of working 
and saving by some money trick—lowering 
its value, printing more of it, changing lead 
to gold, burying gold in caves or concrete 
dungeons. In every instance these efforts 
have brought ruin. 

Moreover, deficit financing has convicted 
itself as a system of practical economics. 
It has been tried. It has failed. England, 
where Keynes and his school were born, can- 
not finance her own recovery by deficit 
spending. In this country when the recent 
war ended, the apostles of bigger and better 
deficits predicted a calamitous depression. 
Ten million were to be unemployed. Wag- 
ing a campaign of fear against the Ameri- 
can people, these deficit spenders pressured 
for and got tax reductions. Inflationary in- 
creases in prices and wages necessarily 
followed. 

I opposed reducing excess-profits taxes 
after the war, an action which, to date, has 
cost the Treasury thirty to forty billion dol- 
lars. Even before the war ended, I stated that 
for at least 5 and possibly 7 years after the 
war, there would be more work than there 
were minds and hands to do—no matter what 
the Government did or did not do. After that 
it depended upon the peace. If those taxes 
had not been reduced, there would be no 
budget deficit today. 

Now, what I have said here is not intended 
to suggest that a return to do-nothing gov- 
ernment is either desirable or possible. Nor 
that we should cease to strive for a more 
equitable sharing of the fruits of our pro- 
duction. Ido want to impress upon you that 
the mere shift from do-nothing government 
to Government intervention does not, in 
itself, solve our problems. Unless this ever- 
expanding Government activity is brought 
under the restraints of the highest moral 
laws, it will wreck our society. 

Woodrow Wilson wrote, “It will be a bad 
day for society when sentimentalists are en- 
couraged to suggest all the measures that 
should be taken for the betterment of the 
race.” 

Everywhere in the world today there is 
change. Nowhere is there peace. When I was 
a student here at City College, it was taken 
for granted that change was good, that 
change meant progress. None of us can be- 
lieve that any longer. All of us have seen 
that change can be bad and oppressive. 

Yours is a far more confused and difficult 
outlook than that which confronted my gen- 
eration. You must stand amidst all the many 
changes pressing upon us and decide which 
are good and which are bad. You can take 
nothing for granted. 

The world is always in need of leadership. 
Today the need is for self-disciplined leader- 
ship. With the training you have received 
here and the self-discipline which can only 
come from your own souls, you will find open 
to you positions of ever greater trust and 
responsibility—positions in which you, hold- 
ing firm to the values and freedoms we 
cherish, can join in leading this country to- 
ward peace and a fuller life. ; 





Mr. Truman Builds a (Figurative) Dam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 



































































titled “Mr. Truman Builds a (Figura. 
tive) Dam,” written by Edward . cq. 
lins, and published in the New York 
Times of May 15, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogy 
as follows: ' 


Mr. TRUMAN BUILDS A (Ficurative) Day 
(By Edward H, Collins) 


In an address here on May 2 Harold F 
Stassen commented half humorously 9, 
President Truman’s prospective swing 
through the West. Said the former Gover. 
nor of Minnesota and contender in 1948 {o; 
the Republican Presidential nomination: 

“He will go out to Grand Coulee Dam—the 
plans for which were proposed under Presi. 
dent Hoover, the construction of which was 
carried on by President Roosevelt and the 
payment for which was voted by hoth Re. 
publicans and Democrats alike—and, stang. 
ing on the edge of the dam, he will * * + 
act as if he had built it with his own hands.” 

Mr. Truman did make a speech at Grand 
Coulee Dam on Thursday of last week, and 
he didn’t suggest that that project was his 
own personal handiwork. But when mr. 
Stassen referred to Grand Coulee Dam he 
was, of course, speaking figuratively, sup. 
stitute Lincoln, Nebr., for Spokane, Wash, 
and the administration’s farm program for 
Grand Coulee Dam and the accuracy of his 
picture becomes almost too painfully 
obvious. 

Mr. Truman’s thesis at Lincoln may be 
summed up roughly as follows: 

1. “We” attacked the depression “at its 
roots” in 1933 and introduced a farm pro- 
gram that has been spectacularly successful, 

2. When World War II came along this 
program “proved its worth all over again.” 
The stored-up surpluses of cotton, wheat, 
and other crops, which had been bitterly 
criticized before the war, turned out to be 
extremely valuable.” 

8. However, the existing mechanism has 
revealed certain defects which call for cor- 
rection. The best way to do this is by 
enacting into law the so-called Brannan 
plan. 

4. It will be necessary “in some cases” 
to limit crop production * * * but this 
must not be confused with the idea of 
“regimentation.” After all “under our sys- 
tem, quotas are not imposed unless two- 
thirds of the farmers affected vote for them.” 

Now this was quite a “dam” that Mr, Tru- 
man built before the eyes of his listeners in 
Lincoln, Nebr. But if Grand Coulee rested 
on no firmer foundation and if it had been 
built of equally flimsy materials it most 
certainly would have collapsed of its own 
weight long before it was finished. To see 
why this would have been so, let us examine 
briefly the four main points made by Mr. 
Truman. 

1, Of the three agricultural programs in- 
troduced in recent years—the first AAA, the 
Soil Conservation Act and the second AAA— 
the most recent had become law 7 years be- 
fore Mr. Truman came to office and the 
earliest 12 years before. 

The fact is that, just as the plans for 
Grand Coulee were prepared under Mr’. 
Roosevelt, so the foundations for the original 
Agricultural Adjustment Act had been laid 
more than a decade before even the advent 
of the New Deal administration of M 
Roosevelt. The concept of parity, which \s 
the backbone of the present farm policy, {0° 
example, was first introduced at a conference 
on agricultural policy called by a Republican 
Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace 
(father of Mr. Roosevelt’s secretary, Henry A. 
Wallace). Its authorship is generally 
ascribed to George N. Peek, another Republl- 
can, In March 1922, the Department of Agr! 
culture began publishing a purchasing power 
index series in its publication, Weather, Crops 
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and Markets. The first specific proposal for 
cecuring equality for agriculture was the 
original McNary-Haugen bill of 1924, formu- 
lated by Mr. Peek and Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. 

» When he says that the farm program 
»roved its worth in World War II Mr. Truman 
‘¢ undertaking to transform a major blunder 
into a far-sighted constructive achievement. 
Actually, as most persons, fortunately, know 
Government-held surpluses had reached un- 
manageable proportions when World War II 
came along and saved the administration 
from the consequences of its folly. Under 
Mr. Truman history is now repeating itself 
ith respect to crop surpluses, but on a 
eatly magnified scale. Are we to assume 
that what Mr. Truman is suggesting is that 
we continue in the direction in which we are 
now going on the assumption that a Third 
World War will come along to bail us out 


) 








ce again 

3. Mr. Truman’s assurance that the Bran- 
nan plan will remedy the defects in the pres- 
ent programr has absolutely no basis in logic. 
The Brannan plan calls for support prices 
even higher than those provided under the 
present program; at the same time, it would 
effectively chloroform political opposition to 
these high-level price supports by subsidiz- 
ing consumption of perishable farm produce, 
which represents 75 percent of the total. 

4. There is nothing basically wrong with 
the concept underlying the present farm pro- 
gram, Its imminently threatened break- 
down under the Truman administration has 
been purely the result of political vacillation, 
While the administration has been an eager 
dvocate of plans for supporting farm prices 
t high levels it has persistently flinched 
rom demanding their necessary corollary, 
production control. No change in the 
mechanics of the farm program can cure that 
kind of defect. 

Mr, Truman denounced as preposterous 
rati that there could be any regi- 
tation in a plan under which marketing 

quotas may be applied only when two-thirds 

of the farmers agree to accept them. What 
the President did not add, was that failure 
on the part of farmers to vote for marketing 
quotas when they are called for means very 
heavy penalties, ranging from the withdrawal 
of benefits to the actual taxation of com- 
modities produced on excess acreage. In the 
of this writer, that is a thoroughly 
desirable arrangement. What is not desirable 
is for the administration to seek to sell the 
nan plan, or any other plan, on the 
ground that at one and the same time it 

Wil, and will not, provide for what some call 

marketing controls and other regimentation. 
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Markets Move Narrowly as Rail Strike 
Assumes Serious Proportions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mi uday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, I ask 
Hahimous consent to have printed in 
ie Appendix of the REcorp an article 
“ ued “Markets Move Narrowly as Rail 
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oe Assumes Serious Proportions— 
Yutput Holds High,” by John G. Forrest, 
nancial editor of the New York Times, 


appr aring under the heading “The 
_ancial week,” in the New York Times 


fry . 
4Vi Jie 


y 14, 1950. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE FINANCIAL WEEK 


MARKETS MOVE NARROWLY AS RAIL STRIKE 
ASSUMES SERIOUS PROPORTIONS — OUTPUT 
HOLDS HIGH 


(By John G. Forrest, financial editor) 


Activity in financial markets was cir- 
cumscribed last week by developments of a 
conflicting nature. The open season for 
political speeches coupled with another 
strike—this one more serious in its implica- 
tions to the national economy than the re- 
cently-settled Chrysler dispute—sharply off- 
set numerous favorable reports on business 
conditions. It was not surprising, then, 
that stocks moved narrowly and indecisively 
in less active tradings. 

The strike against four of the major rail- 
roads, on the question of an additional fire- 
man for Diesel locomotives, caused an im- 
mediate curtailment of train schedules. It 
also affected activities in many industries 
far removed from railroading. The full im- 
pact will be felt more by the automobile, 
steel, and coal industries than by other 
groups, but eventually every segment of the 
Nation will suffer if the strike continues for 
any length of time. 

The high level of industrial production 
also was threatened by the possibility of a 
strike against General Motors if current talks 
between the company and the United Au- 
tomobile Workers break down. The feel- 
ing persists nevertheless, that a settlement 
will be reached because of the experience 
in the costly Chrysler strike. It may be sig- 
nificant that, although May 29 is the dead- 
line for changing the contract, the union 
has not yet announced its termination; this 
meens that legally there cannot be a tie-up 
on that date, since 30 days must elapse 
after the filing of the termination notice 
before a strike can start. Some hint of prog- 
ress may be revealed at the annual meeting 
of the company, which will be held on Fri- 
day. 

However, if labor conditions were dis- 
quieting, developments in the political arena 
here and abroad were more reassuring. The 
omnibus appropriations bill, for the fiscal 
year beginning on July 1, was passed by the 
House after the total was slashed $1,000,- 
000,000. The cut actually amounted to 
$600,000,000, but a compulsory reduction in 
personnel that has been ordered will reduce 
the Government's outlay by another $400,- 
000,000. The big news from abroad was the 
proposal made by France that the coal and 
stecl industries of that country and Ger- 
many are to be integrated. Considered one 
of the most dramatic developments since the 
announcements of the Marshall plan and 
the North Atlantic Pact, it is believed that 
this proposal, if consummated, would go 
far toward stabilizing Europe’s economy. 

Although the stock market, as measured 
by the New York Times averages, reached a 
new high for the movement since July of 
1946, prices seesawed through most of the 
sessions in the smallest week’s trading in a 
month. The volume remained below the 
2,000,0000-share mark each day, indicating 
caution on the part of traders despite other- 
wise favorable conditions in the industrial 
picture. Special groups and issues were fea- 
tured in the trading, while several former 
favorites were relegated to the background. 

Steel production again was scheduled 
above 100 percent of capacity for the fourth 
consecutive week. utput in April was 
8,196,050 net tons of ingots and steel for 
castings, the largest production for April in 
the history of the industry and the third time 
that output has topped the 8,000,000-ton 
level. Mills are running in excess of capacity 
in an effort to satisfy the tremendous de- 
mand, some of which is the result of in- 
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ventory losses during the steel and coal 
strikes. With the conversion market boom- 
ing and gray market activity increasing, the 
pressure is threatening to blow the top off 
scrap prices, but the question in the minds of 
operators is how long can the huge oper- 
ating rate continue. 

Trade statistics continue mostly favorable. 
Industrial output in April was higher for the 
fifth consecutive month. The Federal Re- 
serve Board announced that the preliminary 
estimate put it at 88 percent above the 1935- 
39 monthly average. Demand for tin, lead, 
copper, and zinc also was heavy and price 
increases occurred in several metals. Pro- 
duction of all goods, in the first quarter, was 
at an annual rate of $262,000,000,000, com- 
pared with $258,000,000,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1949. 

In some sections of the economy there 
were grounds for a more cautious appraisal 
of conditions. The Department of Commerce 
reported that business inventories reached 
$55,000,000,000, on March 31, an increase of 
$500,000,000 over February. The gain was 
principally in goods held by retailers and 
wholesalers. Net income of class I railroads 
for the first 3 months of this year aggregated 
$53,000,000, against $62,000,000 in the 1949 
period. 





Employment of Negroes in Boston Stores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
article which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor on Wednesday, May 10, 
1950, which I believe is pertinent to the 
debate on the FEPC bill. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


BETTER JOBS FOR NEGROES WIDENING IN BOSTON 
STORES 
(By Laura Haddock) 

Widespread employment of Negroes in su- 
perior jobs in Boston’s department and spe- 
sialty stores is now an established fact, due 
to the work of the Urban League of Greater 
Boston toward this end since 1944. 

The whole story is told in a booklet pub- 
lished by the league this week under the 
title ‘““‘The Boston Drama.” 

Where once a Negro could expect to be 
employed in a department store only as an 
elevator operator, cleaning man or woman 
porter, maid, presser, janitor, matron, kitchen 
woman, bus girl, or stock clerk, tcday the 
field is opening wide. 

The Urban League reports, “Now there are 
store buyers, supervisory trainees, salesgirls, 
salesmen, advertising personnel, clerical 
workers, clerical and sales trainees, and per- 
sonnel workers.” 

The stores to which the Urban League 
gives special thanks for cooperation in this 


work are: Conrad & Co., C. F. Hovey, Gilchrist 
Co., Jordan Marsh Co., Leopold Morse Co., 
Lerner Shops, Raymonds’ Inc., Touraine 


Stores, and William Filene’s Sons Co. 

All the fears expressed when the program 
was first tried have gone out the window, 
says the Urban League. It adds “All stores 
as listed above now report unlimited op- 
portunities for Negroe Unions joined with 
management in making possible this progress. 
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“Management reports unified satisfaction, 
and in’many cases the desire to do more in 
this field. 

“From many quarters come reports of 
complete satisfaction with what has gone on 
in Boston. Customers write to management 
people. Fellow employees praise Negro work- 
ers. Personnel people discuss it together. In 
Boston there is a growing sense of pride that 
the community is finding the answer to a 
problem. 

“Young colored Americans living in Boston 
can now feel that, with proper training, the 
doors are no longer closed in the retail sales 
field, and they are therefore preparing to 
become efficient Workers in dignified jobs of 
their choosing.” 

There was of course, concern at first over 
the possible resistance of customers to deal- 
ing with colored sales clerks. On this point 
the Urban League says: “All stores have re- 
ported a sizable amount of favorable com- 
ment, both written and oral, when cus- 
tomers first saw colored salespeople and cleri- 
cal workers in the stores. 

“Management was, on the whole, over- 
whelmingly complimented on this policy. 
Some customers, feeling strongly, wrote em- 
ployers not hiring Negroes in the better 
classifications, and transferred their ac- 
counts to more democratic stores. 

“There were complaints from a handful of 
people who criticized the new policies.” 





The Glory of American History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “‘The Glory of American His- 
tory,” written by Harry H. Schlacht, and 
published in the New York Journal- 
American of May 8, 1950. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


THE GLORY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


America sits with the dew of youth on her 
starry brow. 

Americans should know their American his- 
tory. Americans should thank God they 
are Americans. 

There is no study more delightful, there is 
no study more profitable, than the study of 
American history. 

Our youth should know the stirring saga 
of the birth and the pageantry of our blessed 
country. 

Our history is comparatively brief but bril- 
liant. Our history is without parallel. 

Our youth should know we have won the 
right to live as free men and women. 

Our youth should know how our sainted 
fathers laid the foundation of the temple of 
freedom before whose altar, in a little more 
than a century and a half, 150,000,000 Amer- 
icans should bow. 

America is like a gallant ship under full 
sail upon the stormy sea of time. 

She bears a cargo costlier than the most 
precious rubies for millions yet unborn. 

Her voyage is just beginning. Her sails 
are filled with heavenly breezes. 

(his glorious ship of liberty is destined to 
bear its benedictions for all humanity. 


The Hearst newspapers have Consistently 
and persistently advocated through the years 
the teaching of American history in all our 
schools and colleges. 

A recent survey reveals the gratifying in- 
formation that twice as many colleges re- 
quire the study of American history today 
as compared with 8 years ago. 

This is a magnificent tribute to the great 
editorial campaign initiated by the Hearst 
newspapers. 

The study of American history should be 
mandatory in all American schools and col- 
leges. 

There is no excuse for any American to be 
ignorant of the land that gave him birth, 
of the land that gave him shelter and a 
home. 

If we love America and its civilization, if 
we love its dream of humanity; we will instill 
in our youth a love of country. 

Love of country is one of the loftiest of 
virtues. Love of country is one of the essen- 
tials of good citizenship. 

He is not a good citizen if he does not love 
his country. 

There are those in our midst who would 
pass an erasing finger over the memories of 
our glorious past; who would entice us away 
from our trophies, our songs, and our dreams. 

They would drown out the music of the 
drums and the silver voice of the heroic 
bugle. 
melody or note to recall the visions of our 
saintly sires whse deeds should be glorious 
to Americans of today and to Americans yet 
unborn. 

By educating our youth in American his- 
tory we can defeat their nefarious purpose. 

He is not worthy to bear the name Ameri- 
can who does not make a glad and proud 
study of his history. 

Let us see to it that the ideals of our 
fathers are not defamed. Let us see to it 
that the democracy does not fail. Let us 
see to it that the American beacon light 
shall shine o’er the earth. 





Firemen’s Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Firemen’s Warning,” appear- 
ing in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
May 11, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

: FIREMEN’S WARNING 

Railroad firemen have been given a warn- 
ing of what may be in store for them and 
other laboring men if the strike against four 
major railroads is prolonged. Senator Don- 
NELL has asserted that the strike emphasizes 
the need for his bill banning strikes on rail- 
roads or airlines. 

That is not all. Railroad officials are urging 
Congress to pass the Donnell bill. If the 
strike continues, pressure for an antistrike 
law, Which might be extended to other in- 
dustries, undoubtedly will increase. 

The firemen do not have much of a case 
to present to the public in this instance. 
Their principal demand—placing an addi- 
tional fireman on multiple-unit Diesel loco- 
motives—-already has been considered twice 


They would leave us not a single: 
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and rejected twice by public boards of tp. 
quiry. In the absence of authoritative and 
disinterested evidence to the contrary. ;; 
looks as though feather-bedding rather ths. 
safety is the union’s goal. 

In their own as well as the public’s we). 
fare, the firemen should go back to wor, 
They are running serious risk of having their 
right to strike taken away from them alto. 
gether. If that were to happen, then tis 
merits of the case would not matter, 





Campaign of Truth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Campaign of Truth,” appearing 
in this morning’s Washington Post. This 
editorial reinforces the urgent need for 
action in line with the objectives of 
Senate Resolution 243, calling for a 
“Marshall plan of ideas.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAMPAIGN OF TRUTH 


The communiqué issued at London by the 
Foreign Ministers of the three big western 
powers underlines the need for joint efforts 
in what President Truman has called “a 
great campaign of truth.” “Faith in free- 
dom should not be taken for granted, but 
should be built into a dynamic force,” the 
Foreign Ministers say, “and steps should be 
taken to increase public understanding of 
the exact nature, methods and dangers of 
the threat to its existence.” From the State 
Department come reports that a new work- 
ing agreement on counterpropaganda is in 
the making between the United States and 
Great Britain and perhaps with other North 
Atlantic Treaty countries. Such steps are 
long overdue. Since the object of the free 
world in the cold war is to protect Itself 
against the encroachments of communism 
without resort to arms, harmony of effort 
in the informational field is of inestimable 
importance. 

One of the immediate aims of the British- 
American negotiations, which Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Barrett hopes to bring to 4 
head on a visit to London this week, is 10 
increase from 73 to 100 the transmitters 
through which western information can be 
beamed upon the iron-curtain countries. 
Additional power as well as new transmit- 
ters is needed to prevent the Soviet Union 
from jamming the Voice of America and 
the British programs. Plans also call [° 
British-American committees to exchange 
information and prevent conflicts in foreign 
policy broadcasts. These are important 
steps toward integration, but they seem 1 
us inadequate. Nations that are in the proc- 
ess of unifying their military defenses must 
necessarily bring their informational s¢tv- 
ices into harmony if their joint efforts ar 
to attain maximum effectiveness. 

Lack of harmony in the free-world prop®- 
ganda broadcast to the countries behind the 
iron curtain suggests lack of agreement &s 
to what the basic policies of the free world 
are. It is not to be supposed, of course, 
that any one unified agency could speak €X- 
clusively for all the diverse peoples in the 
free world. But so far as the foreign policy 











#the Atlantic community of powers is con- 
verned, the need for concerted efforts to en- 


ten people now in darkness is obvious. 
: we recently noted on this page, 








- ely carry on such a campaign 
ingle-handed. 

"as for libraries and documentary films, 
the American people have scarcely begun to 
-ealize the possibilities of preaching the doc- 
-ine of freedom by these means. Perhaps 







ere is less necessity for international co- 
in establishing libraries abroad 
ie available informational films, 
but the spectacle of free countries working 

° ther to promote the type of education 
that makes for peace is always impressive. 
J int efforts to promote education about the 
free world ought to be vigorously promoted 

the spirit of the Foreign Ministers’ con- 


erence. 
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Legal—But Tragic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Legal—But Tragic,” appearing 
inthe Washington Daily News, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper, for May 13, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEGAL—BvutT Tracic 

There is nothing illegal about the locomo- 
tive strike against four of the 
Nation's key railroad systems. 

However gravely their strike may injure 
the country, the firemen are within their 
rights under the Railway Labor Act. 

rl aw, enacted by Congress in 1926 at 
request of railway unions and 
ents, does not prohibit strikes. 

It provides a system of Government con- 
clilation, mediation, and voluntary arbitra- 
1 which for many years maintained an 
unbroken record of industrial peace 
he railroads. 
puts no compulsion on either side in a 
controversy to accept the decisions of fact- 
f ; boards appointed by the President of 

e United States. It relies solely on the 

of public opinion to produce com- 

pilance with such decisions. 
ttlements brought about by this law 
t always satisfactory to one or both 
But they were far less costly to labor, 

ement, and to the American people 
*S would have been. 
rrent firemen’s strike, though legal, 
1 theless a tragic mistake. 
h it is a strike in defiance of public 


firemen’s 
















‘wo Railway Labor Act fact-finding 
I one named by President Rocsevelt, 
r by President Truman, have held 
e firemen’s demand—for employ- 
two members of their union on 
locomotive—is without merit 
ild be denied. 
most certain result of this strike, if 
ues long, will be to destroy the 
Labor Act and substitute for it a 
ke railroad strikes illegal and re- 
ipulsory arbitration of labor-man- 
controversies in the railway ine 


every Diesel 
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A bill for just that purpose is already be- 
fore Congress—the Donnell bill, introduced 
by a Republican Senator from Missouri. 

With each day that the firemen's strike 
continues, public pressure on Congress for 
enactment of the Donnell bill, or something 
like it, is sure to grow. A long strike could 
make that pressure irresistible. 

The American people just won’t stand for 
being badly hurt by a strike for featherbed 
jobs. The firemen’s union, in this foolish, 
tragic strike, is inviting loss of infinitely 
more than it can possibly win. 





Tariff Reductions on Rubber Footwear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a resolution passed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature in opposition 
to the further tariff reductions on im- 
rorts of waterproof and canvas-rubber 
footwear. 

The resolution follows: 


Resolution memorializing the President of 
the United States and the Congress and 
certain departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in opposition to further tariff re- 
ductions on imports of waterproof and 
canvas-rubber footwear 


Whereas members of the rubber-footwear 
industry are greatly concerned and dis- 
turbed, based upon information which is 
considered authoritative, over the possibil- 
ity that the Federal Government may put 
into effect further tariff reductions on im- 
ports of waterproof and canvas-rubber foct- 
wear; and 

Whereas any further reductions in the 
tariffs on these items would produce an ef- 
fect upon the American rubber footwear in- 
dustry little short of disastrous, and it would 
be impossible for said industry to produce 
articles which could compete in price with 
the products of the nationalized industry of 
Czechoslovakia or with those of Japan with 
its debased oriental standard of living; and 

Whereas the rubber footwear industry is 
an American enterprise about 100 years old 
and at one time it supplied most of the 
world, but since the early 1930’s the Ameri- 
can industry has been confined to the do- 
mestic market because of its inability to 
meet foreign low-wage competition; and 

Whereas at present, such imports from 
these countries are priced at from 20 to 40 
percent under the usual American prices, 
and the presence of even a small amount of 
low-priced goods in an industry as seasonal 
as rubber footwear can be a most upsetting 
influence on the market; and 

Whereas in the decade of the 1930’s, the 
threat to the American industry by the in- 
flux of rubber-footwear imports was so great 
that both President Hoover and President 
Roosevelt issued proclamations making duties 
on these products applicable on the Ameri- 
can selling price basis, and the rates of duty 
which were 25 percent on waterproof and 35 
percent on canvas remained unchanged, but 
they applied to the domestic selling price of 
American-made footwear similar to the im- 
ported articles rather than to the selling 
price of the foreign product; and 

Whereas in 1937, when the Czechoslovakian 
trade treaty was under cor 
policy was sustained by President Ro 


ideration, this 


osevelt, 
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and in 1947, at the Reciprocal Trade Con- 
ference in Geneva, the American delegation 
granted concessions to Czechoslovakia on 
waterproof rubber footwear which, in effect, 
cut the American duty in half, which means 
that the duty on Czechoslovakian footwear 
was reduced to 1244 percent; and 

Whereas this industry is one in which the 
labor cost, in proporsfon to the total cost of 
the product, is very high, namely, 47 percent, 
and an attack upon the price structure be- 
comes therefore an attack upon the wage 
structure of the American worker in this 
field and is also a direct threat to his job; 
and 

Whereas this industry at present is doing 
a business of about $100,000,000 annually, 
and employs more than 20,000 men and 
women, and this is of vital importance to 
New England and especially to Massachu- 
setts, inasmuch as over 75 percent of this 
industry is located in southern New England, 
a@ small area already hard-pressed economi- 
cally and struggling to maintain its pesition 
in the American scene, and a very substan- 
tial portion of this 75 percent, much more 
than half, is located in Massachusetts, which 
becomes, therefore, a matter of vital signifi- 
cance for this area, and some particular com- 
munities in it would suffer extreme hardship 
were this industry to become blighted; and 

Whereas in view of the aforesaid facts, a 
vital New England industry, with a long his- 
tory, is faced with a situation which would 
make sheer survival difficult and certainly 
make any prosperity impossible: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby expresses its opposition to 
any further tariff reductions on imports of 
waterproof and canvas rubber footwear; and 
be it therefore further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, Membcrs of Congress from 
Massachusetts and the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States. 

In house of representatives, adopted April 
6, 1950. 


LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 
I enate, adopted in concurrence Apri 
11, 1950 
IrnvING N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 





Feather-Bed Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Feather-Bed Strike,” published 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of May 
11, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEATHER-Bep SrRike 

The strike against four railroads, 
yesterday by the Brotherhood of Railr 
Firemen and Engineers, will ge 
sympathy from the pubiic 
The issue is clear and of long standing. The 
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fireman on multiple unit Diesel engines. 
Company officials call this a feather-bedding 
program, and in this instance certainly they 
seem quite right. 

The dispute has been hanging fire for 
years. When Diesels were first put into serv- 
ice, they were run by one man, an engineer, 
Under threat of strike, roads added a fireman. 
Then in 1939 the Brotherhood insisted an- 
other fireman be assigned to each Diesel. 
This insistence has been renewed from time 
to time. 

Yet two presidential fact-finding boards, 
one in 1943 and another in 1949, held the 
demand for either an extra fireman or an 
extra engineer to be unneeded and devoid of 
merit. The argument of the union that 
more men in the cabs would promote safety 
was discredited. 

Despite the findings of two boards, ap- 
pointed by Presidents certainly most friendly 
to organized labor, the Brotherhood has 
struck, tying up schedules of the Pennsyl- 
vania, the New York Central, the Southern 
and Santa Fe roads. The Nation’s transpor- 
tation system is crippled and some 500,000 
workers will probably be reduced to idleness. 
St. Louis, being a terminus of several roads, is 
especially hurt. Twenty-five passenger 
trains have been canceled, and freight service 
is blocked on three of the lines. 

If the union should win its fight to add 
another fireman to Diesel units, the next step 
obviously would be to force use of an extra 
engineer. Experts have found these changes 
completely unnecessary. The Brotherhood 
only injures its reputation by this strike, 
which seeks made-work in the face of me- 
chanical advances. 

The strike calls attention to a bill spon- 
sored by Senator DoNNELL which would out- 
law such walkouts, and force compulsory 
arbitration of railroad and airline disputes. 
Yesterday's development may force an early 
hearing and congressional action. 

It would be interesting to see what the 
President would do had the strike been called 
on the road he is now using to “whistle stop” 
the country on how handsomely the country 
is faring. 





Independence of Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, appearing 
in the Washington Post yesterday was 
an article by Paul C. Johnson entitled 
“It’s High Time the Farmer Threw Away 
Crutches.” I have known this young 
man from boyhood up, and have known 
his parents, and I know that Paul John- 
son has his feet on the ground so far as 
agricultural questions are concerned. 
For that reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir’s High TIME THE FARMER THREW AWAY 
CRUTCHES 
(By Paul C. Johnson) 

(The following is a digest of an address 

delivered by Mr. Johnson, editor of the 


Prairie Farmer, at the University of Minne- 
sota editors short course, on May 5.) 


Less than 100 years ago we were an agri- 
cultural Nation, with five families on the 
land needed to supply the food for one 
family carrying on industrial or city work. 
We have completely reversed that, so now it 
takes less than a fifth of our population to 
grow the food we need, with something to 
spare. 

As a matter of fact, in our most efficient 
and most modernized farming sections, the 
ratio is more nearly 10 to 1. This means that 
9 families out of 10, or 4 out of 6 for the 
country as a whole, have been freed to do 
other things besides grubbing a living out 
of the soil. They can build homes, manu- 
facture automobiles and refrigerators, op- 
erate schools and hospitals. And these are 
the things by which we measure our stand- 
ard of living. 

Good farming has made it possible for the 
average American to take food for granted 
and go on to improve his living standard by 
the many other things he can earn. 

Mr. Average American needs to spend 
about 25 percent of his income for food. In 
England, the cost is around 45 percent, in- 
cluding government subsidy. In Italy, it is 
around 70 percent. In countries like India 
and China, about 90 percent of the average 
man’s income must go for the food to hold 
body and soul together. 

While only about one-seventh of our na- 
tional income is in agriculture, around 55 
percent of all people in this country are 
farming or in work that is directly depend- 
ent on farming. It’s interesting to know 
that of 9,000,000 individual businesses in 
the United States, 6,000,000 are farm busi- 
nesses. 


BAD STATE OF MIND 


But there is danger in pounding our chests 
and expounding the indispensability of agri- 
culture. I feel uncomfortable when a farmer 
declares that agriculture is the key to all 
prosperity and that the Government must 
take care of the farmer first. There is a good 
deal of truth in what the man says, but the 
state of mind is bad for everybody and espe- 
cially bad for the farmer himself. 

I have heard top-flight industrialists and 
economists say that the prosperity of agri- 
culture is so important to this country that 
we can well afford to give agriculture pre- 
ferred treatment. Icannotagree. I’m quite 
sure that hothouse treatment may actually 
destroy the productiveness which has made 
our agriculture great, and may result in pro- 
gressive poverty rather than guaranteed 
prosperity. 

There is a warning for us in the public 
reaction against farmers which has grown at 
an alarming rate during the past year or two. 
While much of this feeling it based on mis- 
information to which both the press and the 
radio have contributed, it is an ill omen of 
what may come if agriculture permits itself 
to be pushed out on a limb by politicians 
looking for votes and industrial people look- 
ing for an indirect guaranty of good busi- 
ness. 

We are already too far out on that limb. 
We must revise our national farm program 
into something we can live with, something 
the public will support and, above all, some- 
thing that will insure an increasingly pro- 
ductive and efficient agriculture. 


FARMING FOR UNCLE 


Why are we having so much trouble with 
our present commodity support programs? 
It’s because they tell the producer a lie. 

Whenever the support price is higher than 
Wweat the market will support, then the pro- 
ducer is being misinformed. The minute 
the farmer starts raising products for Uncle 
Sam, we're in real trouble. Uncle can’t pay 
Senators and Supreme Court judges in bush- 
els of corn or sacks of potatoes, 

Our leading farm organizations have not 
asked for the present farm-support levels. 
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It is to the everlasting credit of farm 


1 
that most of them have tried to get = 
the subsidies. But the political ins Want 


to stay in, and the political outs w 
get in. Both seem to think that votes are 
to be had in exchange for Government 
checks and special privilege. 

Our commodity support approach to the 
farm problem has been warped away from 
its original purposes. Too many People want 
to think of it in terms of an income gua, 
anty from the Government to the farmer 
Because the marketing problem has some. 
how become confused with a political Philos. 
ophy, the various crops and commoditie; 
have been out of step with each other, ang 
there has been too much disregard for a basic 
fact of a free economy: Increased efficiency 
must be shared. : 


THE BRANNAN PLAN 


In this respect, our support programs haye 
been pretty much in the same class with the 
much publicized Brannan plan. 

Mr. Brannan proposed that we keep all our 
present supports on basic crops at levels 
even higher than those which have already 
gotten us into trouble. But he went beyond 
this and suggested that since perishables 
such as milk, eggs, and potatoes could not 
be successfully handled in storage, we should 
substitute the direct income payment to the 
farmer. 

His plan had one very attractive feature, 
These products were to be turned over to 
the consumer at whatever they would bring 
But remember that the farmer would be 
paid according to his production and Uncle 
Sam would foot the bill for the difference 
between what the farmer got in the market 
and what he should have had according to 
the standard set up by Mr. Brannan. 

What's wrong with this plan? Well, many 
people, including myself, do not like the 
idea of the farmer being dependent on Uncle 
Sam for his income check. Any way you 
look at it, the income guaranty idea heads 
down the socialistic path toward stunted 
production and dependence on government 

Right now we are wrestling with acreage 
allotments. Hanging over this controversy 
is a fear that acreage allotments will not 
reduce production, and that the marketing 
quotas which are to follow can be enforced 
only by police state methods. 

The Brannan plan would be no different 
probably worse. The only way Uncle Sam 
could get off the hot seat and Wean consum- 
ers away from their free food ride would 
be to slap severe quotas on farm production 
and reduce that production to the point 
where food prices would rise again. 


POINT OF DEPENDENCY 

At what point would it be politically ex- 
pedient to stabilize these Government prices? 
If I read my political history right, they 
would try to stabilize them at the point 
where the farmer could not live without his 
Government check, but where he would be 
restrained from embarrassing his bureau- 
cratic supervisors with too much efficiency 
or too great production. As production con- 
trols progressed from big crops to little 
crops and from feed crops to food products, 
there would be a thriving production of red 
tape, and much political pap to be distrib- 
uted. 

Do you know that down in the tobacco 
country your allotment, that is, the perm's- 
sion of the Government to grow tobacco, may 
be worth as much as $2,000 an acre on $200- 
an-acre land? I am told that the farmer 
committees which are administering the ‘- 
bacco program are doing a nice job, but I 
cannot shake the fear that here is an ‘ ppor- 
tunity for political graft which will cate 
up with us some day. 

We are hearing more and more these days 
about the two-price plan, which you will 
recognize as the old McNary-Haugen pill 


ant to 











wo-price plan calls for dumping of 
kind. We know now it isn’t so easy 
abroad. But it isn’t easy to dump 





in our own country, either, 
ould make a certain amount of corn 
nd wheat into alcohol and pass a law that 





yasoline would have to include a cer- 

percentage of this fuel. But that 

id be robbing the fertility of our soil 

, inferior and expensive purpose, 
DISASTER UNLIKELY 


All right, what should be done? 

lieve that now is the time to move 
direction of a free competitive mar- 
and greater self-reliance on the part 
f agriculture. Of course, the patient trem- 
at the thought of throwing away the 
utches. But if we don’t do it now, we 
never Will 

Our debt is in good shape. Our effi- 
ciency is high. Our customers have money 
in their pockets, and the city people are 
utnumbering the food producers by more 
and more every day. 

We'll have some falls when we start tak- 
ing away this makeshift scaffolding, but I 
doubt if there will be any widespread dis- 
aster. We can still take out certain insur- 
ance policies in the name of security and 
cial conscience. 

I would like to propose three ingredients 
of a sound, long-time farm program that 
could go nicely with a farm economy based 
on efficiency and the competitive market. 
































nservation principle is the only justifica- 
n for Government payments to farm peo- 
City people have a stake in the con- 
ion of the land. The farmer is always 





under pressure to market the fertility of his 
soil as quickly as possible. The mortgage 
needs to be paid, and the children need 
college education. A carefully worked out 


system of conservation payments intended 
to rest and rebuild land would also relieve 
the farmer's pressure to cash in. The pub- 
li d get its money’s worth in the 
assurance of a future food supply. 

In the second place, I believe the present 
support machinery should become a stand- 

program for use only in emergency. I 
e a price floor should be a floor and not 
guaranty. We had better set up 
the program in such a way that the rfoliti- 
cians cannot change its original purpose. 








h income 


MARGINAL FARMERS 


In the third place, I believe that we should 
c real study of the reasons for pov- 
mong farm people. The problem of the 
1 farmer is not one of price or of 
ment subsidy. It doesn’t make so 
*h difference whether you get $3 or $5 a 
{for milk if you are trying to support 
ly on three scrub cows. 
the problem of the underprivileged 
is one of education, or credit, of 
his farm into a going concern. I 
“lieve the Government can do a great deal 
this line without tying up the processes 
f agriculture in a rigid bureaucratic system. 
I believe we can extend our present activities 
‘rough the Extension Service and the Farm- 
ers Home Administration so that we can meet 
lem more adequately. We may want 
step further and think in terms of 
ndustries in rural areas to take care 
pe who cannot possibly earn a decent 
il m the land. 
We have been drifting in our national 
toward the notion that the means 
é tifed by the ends. When you get 
= cases, that’s the philosophy of the 
¢ mmunist. We want prosperity on our 
‘arn the means by which we achieve 
ortant, too—very, very important. 
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The Medieval Joust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
under the headline “The medieval 
joust,” the author of which is Mr. E. C. 
Craig, who formerly was general counsel 
for the Illinois Central Railroad. The 
letter appeared in the Chicago Tribune 
of April 9, 1950. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE MEDIEVAL JOUST 


CHIcAGO, March 10.—The settlement of dis- 
putes by “wager of battel’’—‘“trial by com- 
bat”—which originated in the military spirit 
of early days, was introduced into England 
by William the Conqueror (1066). Black- 
stone describes the “trials” in great detail 
(3 Bl. Comm. 337). They took place in a 
field especially prepared for them in the 
presence of the judges of the court in their 
scarlet robes with learned serjeants of the 
bar in attendance. The parties fought with 
staves either in person or by champion. 
the “trial” began at “sunrising’’ and lasted 
“till the stars appear in the evening,” or 
until one party earlier cried, “Craven,” or 
was defeated. Judgment was entered by the 
court for the victor. 

The right to the “wager of battel”—the 
“trial by combat’—was recognized by the 
English courts until abolished by an act of 
parliament. As late as 1817, the Court of 
King’s Bench held the right to trial by com- 
bat still existed. In the next session of 
parliament the act was passed abolishing it 
(59 George IIIc, 46). 

This form of trial could not be recognized 
in the United States due to the constitu- 
tional provision for trial by jury at common 
law (Childress v. Emory, 8 Wheat., 21 U. S. 
642). 

We have, however, “wager of battel”— 
“trial by combat’—not between individual 
litigants as of old where no one was hurt but 
the litigants or their hired champions, but 
in strikes, where everyone is hurt, especially 
the public—strikes national in scope, seri- 
ously affecting every man, woman, and 
child—which are increasingly being allowed 
to choke industry, create unemployment, 
and cause great economic and social dis- 
tress. 

There is more reason why “wager of bat- 
tel”—‘trial by combat’’—should not be al- 
lowed where public rights are interfered 
with and sometimes destroyed, than where 
it is but a trial between private individuals. 
As our affairs become more complex, as our 
activities grow more interdependent, the 
reasons against this method of settling con- 
troversies increase. 

We pride ourselves on our Constitution, 
our wonderful form of government; that this 
is the land where law governs and not indi- 
viduals; that all men are created equal; that 
here exist equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none; that we settle all con- 
troversies between citizens .nd between Gov- 
ernment and citizens in our courts, etc. Yet 
we allow these anachronous, obsolete, anti- 
quated “trials by combat”—‘wagers of bat- 
tel"—criginated by the vandals or some 
other barbaric tribe, to be used in settling 
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questions which involve our very existence— 
questions which, as all others are, can be 
settled by orderly precedure based on facts 
and not on force. 

If the “trial by combat”— “wager of bat- 
tel”—was barbaric when applied to private 
litigants, how much more so are these ap- 
peals to force—these “wagers of battel,” 
these “‘trials by combat,” of our mcdern day. 
The English parliament abolished the one. 
Congress can constitutionally and entirely 
abolish the other, and. would do so if the 
people of the country would demand it. 

Why the public supinely tolerates these 
“wagers of battel’—these “trials by com- 
bat,” with their destructive effect on our 
daily life, when they can be constitutionally 
and entirely abolished, is beyond comprehen- 
sion. That they are permitted is solely due 
to the apathy of the people. Something 
should be done about it. 

E. C. Cralc. 





Washington in 1800 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
on this May 15, 1950, I think that many 
of the Members of Congress would be 
interested in reading about the Wash- 
ington of 150 years ago, on May 15, 1800. 
It is not only interesting to read of the 
contrasts of the Washington a century 
and a half ago, but also of the striking 
similarities of that 1800 Washington with 
the 1950 Washington of today. Even 
then Members of Congress had a housing 
shortage problem to contend with. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp an article by Alex- 
ander R. George, Associated Press staff 
writer, appearing in the Washington 
Post issue of May 8, 1950. It is interesting 
and enjoyable reading. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

HALF-STARVED CATTLE ROAMING WASHINGTON 
STREETS IN 1800 GAVE EMBRYO CAPITAL A 
DISTINCTLY BUSH-LEAGUE ATMOSPHERE 

(By Alexander R. George) 

The Federal Government took to the woods 
150 years ago this spring, moving from 
fashionable Philadelphia to the wilderness 
city that was Washington. 

On May 15, 1800, President John Adams 
ordered the executive departments (some 150 
Officials and clerks and 12 boxes of Govern- 
ment archives) to move to the new Federal 
city in the Territory of Columbia. Congress 
had voted in 1790 to make the Territory, 
later the District of Columbia, the permanent 
seat of the National Government. 

Government officials and clerks made the 
trip by stage coach, carriage, or horseback. 
The 140-mile overland journey between the 
two towns then took the better part of 
3 days. 

Government records packed in seven large 
boxes and five small boxes were shipped on a 
packet sloop down the Atlantic coast, up 
Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac River. 
Documents of the State Department included 
the original Declaration of Independence, the 
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Constitution, and the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. 


POPULATION THEN 3,000 


The new Capital’s population was 3,000, a 
small fraction of the number of sesquicen- 
tennial celebration visitors who now dally 
invade this Capital City of 1,400,000. 

Washington was having a housing shortage 
in 1800. A survey showed there were 253 
frame and 109 brick dwellings in the town. 
Secretary of the Treasury Wolcott, upon 
arrival here, reported: 

“I do not see how Members of Congress 
can possibly secure lodgings unless they will 
consent to live 18 or 20 in one house. There 
are few houses in any one place and most 
of them are small and miserable huts.” 

The Congress House (Capitol), President’s 
Palace (White House), and original Treasury 
building were near enough to completion to 
provide accommodations for part of the 
offices. Houses were leased for the State, 
War, Navy, and Post Office Departments. 

Pennsylvania Avenue, connecting the 
President’s Palace and the Congress House, 
was a dirt road which a writer of the time 
said was bordered by the forest primeval and 
swamps. The Avenue’s dust, suffocating in 
dry weather, became a great bog after a rain. 


“HOW COULD I DESERVE IT” 


A European diplomat took one look at the 
new Capital City and said: “What have I 
done to be condemned to such a place?” 

A visitor from England wrote that “half- 
starved cattle browsing among the bushes of 
the city present a melancholy spectacle 
* * * so very thinly is the city peopled, 
quail and other birds are shot within 100 
yards of the Capitol.” 

Members of Congress lived two and three 
to a room in boarding houses. They swatted 
with kerchiefs at flies which came from near- 
by livery stables to bite the long-stockinged 
legs of the legislators. 

New York’s Senator Gouverneur Morris 
wrote in sardonic vein: 

“It's the best city in the world—for a fu- 
ture residence. We want nothing here but 
houses, cellars, kitchens, well-informed men, 
amiable women, and other little trifles of 
this kind to make our city perfect.” 

Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, visited 
Washington in 1804 and wrote this verse: 


“This embryo Capital where fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees 
Which second-sighted seers even now adorn 
With shrines unbuilt and heroes yet un- 

born.” 


Bewigged Government executives tried to 
keep an elegant appearance in their primi- 
tive surroundings. Hair-dressing shops on 
Pennsylvania Avenue featured large cup- 
boards, with glass doors, containing freshly 
dressed wigs for the daily visits of their 
owners, 

Most of the labor in the District of Colum- 
bia was done by Negro slaves who were leased 
by slave dealers for $60 a year. It cost per- 
sons who hired a slave an additional $35 a 
year to furnish his clothes and food, the 
latter consisting mostly of salt pork and In- 
dian meal. 

When President Adams and his wife Abi- 
gail celebrated their first Christmas in the 
White House it was an uncompleted palace 
hard by the Potomac swamps. Mrs. Adams 
had the family wash hung in the great audi- 
ence room (East Room) on the first floor: 

President Adams, however, had a nifty 
Christmas garb consisting of a black velvet 
suit, silk stockings, silver knee and shoe 


buckles, and white waistcoat. His hair was 
powdered. 
The Government's expenditures in the 


year 1800 totaled $10,786,000 less than one- 
tenth of the Government's daily expendi- 
tures now. The Treasury that year had a 
surplus of $62,000. 
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Most of the Federal revenue was obtained 
from import duties. However, the Govern- 
ment levied internal taxes on land, dwellings, 
and slaves, on stills, distilled spirits, refined 
sugar, and pleasurable carriages. 

Washington then was almost at the center 
of the narrow union of 16 States. George 
Washington has envisioned the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal and the Potomac River con- 
necting West and East as the most practi- 
cable route to the Atlantic Ocean. 

As people poured westward there was al- 
most constant clamor to move the Capital 
west of the Alleghenies. However, the com- 
ing of the telegraph and the railroads did 
much to lessen the demands for a new site 
for the Capital. 





Slaves Versus United States Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Victor Riesel, the news- 
paper columnist whose column, Inside 
Labor, appears in 254 American daily 
newspapers, has been doing an excellent 
job of calling the American people’s at- 
tention to the dangers to our economy 
in the importation of canned crab, furs, 
and other goods from Russia. 

Last year our imports from Russia, not 
counting those from any of her satellites, 
totaled $42,425,000, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce figures, while our 
exports to Russia were only valued at 
$6,646,000. 

As a result of this balance of trade 
favorable to Russia, the Soviets had a 
surplus of more than $35,000,000 in 
American dollars and credits which the 
record shows she spent in France, Bel- 
gium, and Britain to purchase steel, iron, 
copper, zinc, lead, and other commodi- 
ties which addec to her economic 
strength and war potential. I ask, are 
we not, by carrying on this trade with 
Russia, repeating in effect, exactly what 
we did prior to Pearl Harbor, when we 
permitted the sale of scrap iron to the 
Japs? 

Imports of canned crab from Russia 
during the 12 months of 1949 totaled 
30,252 cases. In the first 4 months of 
this year we have imported almost 70,000 
cases of this crab meat from Russia. In 
short, in the first 4 months of this year 
we have imported twice as much canned 
crab from Russia as we did in all 12 
months of last year. Nor is the end in 
sight. I am reliably informed another 
36,000-case shipment of this Russian 
canned crab meat is or soon will be en- 
route to the United States. 

Our Atlantic and Pacific coast crabbing 
industry cannot compete with the labor 
in Russia’s 17 slave labor fishing camps. 
We should not expect that they should. 
Unless Government executive agencies 
act to stop these imports of Russian crab, 
our American crab fishing industry will 
be destroyed, its thousands of cannery 
workers will become unemployed and its 


- via Seattle and Boston. 

























































fishermen, many of whom have inyesteq 
their life savings in fishing boats, wi be 
financially ruined. 

The New York Mirror, one of the |ay2. 
newspapers in America’s largest city... 
cently carried an excellent editorial on 
April 21, 1950, on slaves versus Unite 
States labor. Under leave to exteng 
my remarks and include extraneous mo. 
terial, I include this editorial in the Rye. 
ORD: 

SLAvE VERSUS UNITED States Lazor 


Thanks to our ace labor writer, Victoy 
Riesel, Americans are finding out some queer 
and curious things about their foreign trage: 

1. In recent months, $3,000,000 worth of 
crab meat, or 59,000 cases, canned in Soviet 
slave-labor camps, has come into this country 

2. The Russians are offering United States 
importers $20,000,000 worth more at prices 
no United States canner can meet. 

3. More than $55,000,000 worth of Soviet 
furs are coming into this country annually— 
and these, also, have been processed in ths 
Siberian labor camps for political prisoners, 

4. Walnuts produced in Sovietized Man. 
churia pour into the American market in 
large quantities at 42 cents a pound, to com. 
pete with the American product which can. 
not be put on sale at less than 62 cents. 

5. Communist Czechoslovakia, having na. 
tionalized (which means stolen) its shoe in. 
dustry, is sending unmarked and unidenti- 
fied footwear here. 

We know, too, that imports from Commu. 
nist Czechoslovakia are threatening the 
United States hat industry. That hits close 
to home. Thousands of jobs in Danbury, 
Conn., are menaced. 

Smoked hams from Communist Poland ars 
brought in to sell against the prodiice of the 
United States farmer. 

What sort of two-handed diplomacy are 
we running? 

On the one hand, we bitterly protest the 
downing of a United States plane and the 
probable murder of its 10 airmen; on the 
other, we offer Soviet Russia a market for 
her slave-made goods. 

The vicious, inspired insults against us by 
Red Czechoslovakia make American blood 
boil; but we afford the commissars who rue 
that once-democratic country a juicy supply 
of United States dollars. 

Does Acheson know what Snyder Is doing? 
And does either reckon with Hoffman, of the 
ECA? 

Let’s go back to the 59,000 cases of Soviet 
crab meat. Direct from Siberia, 15,000 cases 
came into Seattle. But 44,000 cases came 0 
Boston—from England. 

England trades extensively with Russi’. 
England needed salmon. Russia provided 
the salmon, but forced a tie-in of 800.0 
cases of crab meat. England couldn't use 
all that, so she dumped 44,000 cases on ‘n8 
American market, and undercut our produc 
ers $2 a case. 

This double play against United States !n- 
dustry and United States jobs was revealed 
when businessmen and Congressmen com 
plained to Hoffman. 

Maybe the State Department and ‘° 
Treasury Department and the agency ‘8% 
overshadows both, the ECA, can explain these 
transactions. a 

Maybe they will say that the United States 
industries affected are only small fry. 

That won’t sound very good to wi rkers in 
the cannery in Bellingham, Wash., which or 
announced it will close because of 5oVi*' 
competition, or to the 197 fur breeders WA° 
have gone out of business for the same rts 
son, or the Danbury hatters, or the New 
England fishermen. : es 

Wipe out a few jobs here. A few jos there. 
Create unemployment, and the fear of Ub 





nt. That’s exactly what the Krem- 
Our policies, unwittingly or not, 

are sacrificing American labor to the support 

a slave-labor states. 

NEWSPAPER CARTOON 


Recently there appeared in hundreds 
of American newspapers a cartoon by 
Reg Manning depicting Uncle Sam car- 
rying away a Case of canned crab meat 
that was labeled “Produced at unbeat- 
able low prices by Russ slave labor” and 
in the background stood Joe Stalin 
counting up a big pile of American dollars 
which Uncle Sam had just handed him 
for the crab. Standing nearby watching 
the transaction was a sad-faced man, in 
commercial fishermen’s clothes, who was 
labeled “American fishing industry.” 

Uncle Sam, as he toted away his Rus- 
sian canned crab was saying to Mr. 
American Fishing Industry, “Why can’t 
vou let me have bargains like this?” 

’ The American fishermen can give 
Uncle Sam bargains like that in canned 
crab such as Stalin offers only if the 
American fishermen and cannery work- 
er will accept “slave labor” working con- 
ditions. No sensible American wants or 
expects that he should. 

A BREAK, MAYBE 


Says the Aberdeen World, of Aberdeen, 


employme 


lin wants. 


Wash., in a recent editorial: 

In his almost singlehanded fight to save 
Northwest industry from foreign encroach- 
ment, Congressman RussELL V. Mack has 
finally won a promise from Treasury Secre- 

Snyder to investigate importation of 

I ian canned crab meat. Congressman 
Mack has asked Secretary Snyder to bar the 
neat because the cheaply-produced 


~~ 


lu ; undermining the domestic mar- 
ket for American packers. 
ry Snyder promised to investigate 
r not the Russian product is pro- 
involuntary labor. There is an 
American law prohibiting importation of 
reign products produced by such “slave” 
bor. We could make a good case based on 
the “involuntary” characteristic of the So- 
viet labor mass, but whether Snyder will do 
it or not is another matter. We know that 
Russian labor is not free, as we interpret 
How much involuntariness we 
will tolerate is up to Snyder’s interpretation. 
With the current trend to lower trade bar- 


= 


he term. 


t to rile Russia any more than possible, 
our hunch would be that Snyder finds Rus- 
Sian canned crab meat admissible. The con- 
on of certain American industries doesn’t 
be of much concern to administra- 
tion bigwigs in Washington. 








LONGVIEW, WASH., NEWS 


The Longview Daily News, one of the 
largest dailies of southwest Washington, 
editorially referring to Russian crab im- 
Ports said: 


_A bulletin from the Nation’s Capital says 
that during the past 6 weeks 59,000 cases of 
Russian canned crab, valued at $3,000,000, 
Was imported into this country. The report 
says that the Soviets have 400,000 to 500,000 
hat 
viere Is danger of a great portion of this 
being dumped on the American market. 


Cases of this canned crab on hand and 


ve uld be interesting to know why we 
need to be catering to the Russians in this 
. ‘y or what they are buying from us in re- 
pts Let's hope it isn’t weapons and am- 
were a little surprised to see while 


hg around a grocery store only Satur- 
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day, a brand of corned beef coming from 
Uruguay which bore an appealing label. 
When we asked the dealer about it he said 
it was a most popular brand, and that he 
had difficulty in keeping it in stock. We 
have to say in all candor that we know little 
about Uruguay, but we do hope that in 
canning meats sold in this country, it main- 
tains the American standard of sanitation. 


SEATTLE TIMES 


The Seattle Times, one of the largest 
Washington State dailies, in a lead edito- 
rial in March had this to say about 
Russian crab imports: 


Coast INDUSTRY HuRT BY RUSSIAN PRODUCTS 


Congressman Mack of Hoquiam, is rightly 
concerned over the volume of canned crab 
meat that is being imported into this coun- 
try from Russia. Mack says these imports 
amounted to 15,000 cases by way of Seattle 
and 44,000 cases by way of Boston last month. 
At a value of $54 a case, the lot was worth 
about $3,000,000. If they are permitted or 
encouraged to sell their crab meat in the 
United States, Mack fears, the Russians will 
rapidly build up as big a market for their 
product as the Japanese enjoyed before the 
war. 

In those days, Japan was providing 85 per- 
cent of all the canned crab meat marketed 
in this country. The low wages and living 
standards of the Japanese fishermen made 
it impossible for Americans to compete with 
them. During the war, however, the crab- 
fishing industry began to flourish along the 
Pacific coast. Some idea of its growth may 
be gained from the record on Grays Harbor 
alone. In 1940, fishermen at Westport land- 
ed 16,143 dozen crab. Last year 277,844 
dozen were landed there. 

The Japanese crab-fishing and canning 
industry had reached large proportions be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. From 1927 to 1939, they 
had an average annual pack of 445,102 cases, 
reaching 600,000 cases in the best years. 
They sold about 250,000 cases, or about 55 
percent of their pack, in the United States. 
Much of the fishing area the Japanese for- 
merly controlled now has been turned over 
to Russia, and it is estimated Soviet can- 
neries are producing as much as 500,000 cases 
of crab meat a year. 

Congressman Macx is looking after the 
interests of an industry that is beginning 
to prosper in his own State when he insists 
that this new foreign competition be dis- 
couraged. Here is another of those situa- 
tions where it becomes necessary to choose 
between encouraging foreign trade and sup- 
porting a domestic industry. As the Salem, 
Oreg,, Statesman has put it: “If we have any 
foreign trade at all, some group is apt to 
suffer; but we are hardly ready to quit trad- 
ing with foreign countries.” 

In this instance, however, a little more 
than that is involved. Protection of the 
growing Pacific coast crab canning and fish- 
ing industry would contribute to the Amer- 
ican economy. The importation of the Rus- 
sian adds a little something to American 
foreign trade, even to the volume of Seattle’s 
foreign trade. It also contributes to the 
Russian economy by providing a market here 
for the Russian product. If we had to make 
the choice, we would string along with Con- 
gressman Mack, being considerably more in- 
terested in what helps Americans than in 
anything at all that may help Soviet Russia, 


ILWACO TRIBUNE 


The Ilwaco Tribune of Ilwaco, Wash., 
commenting on Russian crab imports, 
said recently, editorially: 

The Japanese formerly sold 85 percent of 
their entire pack, about 250,000 cases a year, 
in the United States. The Russians will, I 
am sure, if we permit them to, sell an equal 
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amount here. If they do, our prosperous 
Pacific coast crabbing industry, in which 
millions of dollars have been invested will 
be destroyed. 

Our American fishermen 
workers cannot compete with 
labor of Russia. 

If our crabbing business is destroyed by 
Russian competition, what will our fisher- 
men, who have invested their life savings in 
fishing boats and gear, do? A bureaucrat in 
‘Washington, D. C., several years ago suggested 
that workers displaced by foreign imports 
should get into other work, “making type- 
writers, for example.” That isn’t easy. 


SOUTH BEACH NEWS 


The South Beach News, of Westport, 
Wash., in a lengthy editorial deploring 
the increasing imports recently, said, 
editorially, in part: 

We of the South Beach News have been 
perturbed for some time about the Russian 
crab imports and have done what we can to 
call attention to the situation. 

It is a consolation to know that the threat 
is realized, but it would be more of one were 
we assured that something would be done 
about it. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
Russian imports will not only continue but 
they willincrease. Russia gained the Kuriles 
and other island bases close to profitable 
fishing bases of Japanese fishermen before 
the war. There is little doubt that as long 
as there is a market in the United States 
for Russian crab meat that they (the Rus- 
sians) will exploit those fishing grounds to 
the utmost. 

This is no news to the economists, the 
State Department, and the heads of ECA 
in Washington. Such being the case, it 
would seem that they would be perturbed 
to the point where some action would be 
taken toward imposing a tariff, but tariffs, 
it seems, ere taboo in this enlightened age, 

Rather than a protective tariff, the admin- 
istration, or at least the State Department 
and the ECA, are in favor of what they call 
“relief’’ for those who are hurt by the tax-free 
imports. 

We suppose this means that the Govern- 
ment will make up to the domestic processors 
the difference between the price which will 
be set by the imports, and that at which they 
would have to sell to make a fair profit. 

Personally, it would seem much more sound 
to us if the Government would save its 
money, put a tariff on crabmeat that would 
protect local packers, and let Russia solve 
its own economic problems. 

But, of course, we are not schooled in 
enlightened thinking. 


RAYMOND HERALD 


The Raymond Herald of Raymond, 
Wash., denouncing the growing importa- 
tion of Russian canned crab, recently 
said editorially: 

Our Third District Congressman RUSSELL 
V. Mack recently called attention to the fact 
that 15,000 cases of canned crabmeat from 
Russia had been unloaded at a Seattle dock. 
The Congressman’s revelation was significant 
and distressing. 

We recall that before the war most of our 
canned crabmeat came from Japan. Then, 
when that industry was put out of business 
at the outbreak of hostilities, American 
fishermen began building a fleet of boats to 
fashion our own crabbing industry, and fish 
canning plants installed facilities for proc- 
essing the crabs brought in by our own fisher- 
men. 

Now that the war is over and something 
like normalcy restored, the Russians are plan- 
ning to capture this industry. They will be 
able to do it, too, under the present free-trade 


and cannery 
the slave 
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set-up and spineless foreign policy of our 
national administration, because of their low 
standards of living and slave-labor condi- 
tions. Unless some way is found to halt it, 
American labor, much of it right here in 
Pacific County, will be the victims. 


CORVALLIS (OREG.) GAZETTE-TIMES 


Concerning the increasing imports of 
canned crab from Russia the Corvallis 
Daily Times, published in the inland town 
of Corvallis, Oreg., said: F 


Congressman RUSSELL Mack, of the State of 
Washington, calls attention to the fact that 
recently 15,000 cages of Russian canned crab- 
meat were urloaded in Seattle. Before the 
war most of our canned crabmeat came from 
Japan. Then, when this industry was put out 
of business, Americans immediately began 
building a fleet of boats to fashion our own 
crabbing industry. Now that the war is over 
and something like normalcy restored, the 
Russians are planning to capture this indus- 
try. They will be able to do this under pres- 
ent free-trade policies because of their low 
standards of living and slave-labor con- 
ditions. 

There doesn’t seem to be much that can 
be done about it now. We are spending mil- 
lions in western Europe to stop the forward 
march of communism and neglecting the 
back door nearer home, both economically 
and in our policy toward the Far East. 
Some day our international economic folly is 
going to catch up with us. 


SPOKESMAN REVIEW 


The Spokesman Review, published in 
Spokane, Wash., which is 400 miles in- 
land from the Washington seacoast, 
likewise expresses alarm over the growth 
in imports from Russia. Editorially, it 
said recently: 


Russian imports into the United States are 
increasing at such a rate that they may soon 
prove a serious threat to certain aspects of 
the American economy. 

At present, congressional leaders are be- 
coming increasingly alarmed over the ap- 
pearance, in large quantities, of shoes, hats, 
crabs and furs from Russia and her satellites. 

Mass produced by slave labor and benefit- 
ing from the Soviet state-trading program, 
such items can be sold in the American mare 
ket at a low price which domestic producers 
cannot equal. 

These goods threaten to drive domestic in- 
dustries out of business if their import re- 
mains uncontrolled by tariff and regulatory 
measures. As is to be expected, this unfair 
competition is causing increased unemploy- 
ment in the United States. 

Ironically, while spending billions of dol- 
lars abroad to oppose communism, the United 
States is now helping to support certain in- 
dustries in iron-curtain countries. 

Of particular interest to the Northwest is 
the reported Russian penetration of the 
United States fur market. In recent years, 
Russian fur imports are said to have in- 
creased 800 percent. By contributing 30 per- 
cent to the United States fur-import total, 
it is claimed by domestic fur interests that 
Russia now dominates and controls the Na- 
tion’s fur market. 

The situation is arousing public indigna- 
tion. However, all protests to the State De- 
partment appear to have gone unanswered. 
It has even been Officially suggested that the 
Department is contemplating further tariff 
cuts, which would intensify Russian eco- 
nomic penetration. 

Federal officials owe the Nation an explana- 
tion of their policy in the matter, consistent 
with the best interests of American indus- 
try, jobs and her anti-Communist foreign aid 
programs, 


Rail Talks Resume; Industry Warns of 
Shut-Down in Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Rail Talks Resume; Industry 
Warns of Shut-Down in Strike,” appear- 
ing in the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 13, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Rat. TALKS RESUME; INDUSTRY WARNS OF 
SHUT-DOWN IN STRIKE—MEDIATORS MEETING 
Two Simpes SEPARATELY—G. E. APPEALS TO 
TRUMAN; SOME TRAINS RESTORED; NEw Dis- 
ORDERS REPORTED 


(By Robert A. Bedolis) 


Mediation efforts to end the 3-day-old 
strike against four major railroads were re- 
sumed yesterday, with the National Media- 
tion Board conferring separately with repre- 
sentatives of the railroads and the striking 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, unaffiliated. 

It was understood that Francis A. O'Neill, 
Jr., chairman of the board, and its other 
members submitted settlement proposals. 
While early reports of developments toward 
a settlement were discounted last night, the 
renewed activity of the board stimulated 
some hope that an agreement may be found 
soon, 





LAY-OFFS INCREASE 

On the negative side, the day’s develop- 
ments included new reports of violence; a 
slowly increasing pinch on business, especi- 
ally in parts of the 27-State strike area 
which depend on the struck roads for all or 
most of their rail transport; and increasing 
lay-offs and the prospect of more if the strike 
continues. It was hinted by some union offi- 
cials that the strike against the New York 
Central system, which has been limited to 
divisions west of Buffalo, may spread east- 
ward if a settlement is not reached soon. 

A development on the positive side was the 
announcement that some additional trains 
are being restored by struck roads in the af- 
fected area. 

The dispute involves the union's insistence 
on the employment of two instead of one 
fireman on many multiple-unit Diesel loco- 
motives. 

SABOTAGE CHARGED 


In Cleveland, the front wheels of a New 
York Central two-unit Diesel locomotive 
pulling a 59-car freight train were derailed 
under circumstances which the railroad de- 
scribed as “a deliberate act of sabotoge.” 
The train was moving slowly in the rail- 
road’s Collinwood yards and no one was hurt. 

D. W. Taylor, New York Central police 
chief, said he summoned the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to investigate. He said the 
derailment occurred because a piece of wood 
had been jammed into an automatic switch, 
keeping it from closing all the way. He said 
only the slow speed of the train at the time 
prevented injury to the 5-man crew and 
damage to the other cars. None of the 
freight cars left the rails. The union denied 
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any knowledge of the incident, or th 
caused by strikers. 

The New York Central also re 
a bullet was fired into the cab 
freight locomotive as it pulled out of Elk. 
hart, Ind., and “barely missed” the engines, 
The Southern Railway, one of the four qi, 
fected, said that it stopped operations in ;;, 
Knoxville, Tenn., division yesterday becayss 
of shots fired at trains in that city Thur. 
day. A clerical worker serving as a fremay 
suffered a flesh wound then. 

New York Central reported that another 
15,000 of its employees stand to be jy. 
loughed over the week end if the strike docs 
not end, which would bring this rajir 
total to 40,000 laid off. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, which is struck 
west of Harrisburg, said the 85,000 employees 
it has furloughed may also increase by 
thousands. The Southern has reported 18,09 
workers laid off because of the strike. 

The fourth railroad involved, the Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe, in the Middle and fa 
West, has laid off many workers, but gave no 
total. It was estimated that more thay 
175,000 workers have been made jobless, in. 
cluding miners in western Pennsylvania and 
Indiana, where lack of coal cars has closed 
scores of mines. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, which had not 
attempted to run any trains in its struck 
divisions at first, announced that it operateg 
10 freight trains west of Harrisburg yester. 
day on its main east-west lines. The rail. 
road said it expects to increase this number 
today. Few Pennsylvania freight and no 
passenger trains are operating in the strike 
area, The railroad said it restored the trains 
yesterday “in an effort to provide some sery- 
ice to industry and business * * * and 
to relieve to some extent public inconven- 
ience and possible hardship.” 


CENTRAL PUTS TRAINS BACK 


The New York Central announced that !t 
added 2 passenger trains yesterday to the 
10 passenger trains it has operated since the 
strike began. Another, the James Whitcomb 
Riley, which serves Indianapolis and Cincin- 
nati, will be added today, the railroad said. 

The union first demanded that all mul 
tiple-unit Diesel locomotives carry two fire- 
men, but just before the strike conceded that 
it would accept an agreement calling for 
arbitration to decide whether a second fire- 
man should be employed only on multiple 
unit Diesels used on crack passenger runs. 
Arbitration would call for an impartial third 
party to make a binding ruling. 

The railroads describe the demand 4s 
“featherbedding”—employment of unnects- 
sary workers—and emphasize that ‘wo im- 
partial Presidential fact-finding boards have 
ruled against the union, Under the Rail- 


at it wag 
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way Labor Act, which provides for f et-find- 
ing boards, such recommendations are nol 
binding. 


The strike created a business boom [0r 
airlines, trucking companies, and nonstrucs 
railroads which serve areas in which the 
four affected railroads operate. Airlines % 
LaGuardia Field said they added 42 extra 
flights yesterday because of the strike. bs 

The General Motors Corp. reported th at 
4,900 of its employees, mostly in Fisher bod) 
plants, have been laid off because of the 
rail strike. General Motors, Ford, an¢ 
Chrysler said a serious effect on their Bro- 
duction was anticipated if the strike ‘ss 
into next week. 

Harrisburg steel mills and those in othe 
areas warned of possible lay-offs: of thou- 
sands of workers if the rail strike continues. 
Buffalo reported 500 mill employees idle, in 
addition to rail workers. In western Pent 


sylvania 25 percent of coal production wis 
reported tied up by the strike. 








In Toledo, Willys-Overland , Motors put 
4500 of its 7,000 production workers on a 
4-day week “to conserve inventories.” 

4. M. Hartung, vice president in charge of 
persol nel and public relations for the Rail- 
y Express Agency, said that an express 
embargo on shipments to towns served only 
bo the struck roads has been imposed. But 
Med said that shipments to cities which are 
“jen served by other railroads are being satis- 

» served by the express company, 
uch there have been a few “slight 

He described the situation as “not 


harmi ul. 








Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
ceiving dozens of letters and telegrams 
from the great industrial Calumet re- 
ion of Indiana pleading for the exten- 

sion of rent control. 
2» following article by William 


sident of the A. F. of L., sets 
n is facts explaining the neces- 
rent-control extension: 
NTROL Must Be EXTENDED 
(By William Green) 
matter of a very few weeks your 





RENT C 


Congre in and Senators will be voting on 
a su t of utmost importance—con- 

i rent control for another year. 
Whether or not Congress decides to extend 


itrol law not only will affect 

)00 members of the American Fed- 
Labor as well as all the tenants 
landlords of this country, but also, 
use of its broad implications, will have 
bearing on the well-being of 


ey ! woman, and child in America. 

The sixty-eighth convention of the A. F. 
of L., which met last October, unanimously 
r 1 that “until the supply of 


housing units can be equalized 
and, effective rent control must 
n tained so that families will not be 
i with exorbitant increases in rents.” 
F ing this convention action, the ex- 
ecutive council, at its most recent meeting, 
adopted a statement empha- 
until there is a large increase 
the supply of homes for low- and middle- 
ne families, an effective rent-control 
must be continued. The executive 
neluded its statement with the 
entence: 
ly remove rent controls in 
by building an adequate sup- 
that fit the pocketbooks of the 
{ families who are without decent 
oy" 
of rent control have attempted 
it there is no longer any shortage 
The fact is that despite a recent 
dential construction, there still 
evere housing shortage, particu- 
mes and apartments renting at 
t low- and middle-income families 


we ¢ safe 


t Control Act passed in 1949 con- 
vision permitting local governing 
tles and towns to decontrol their 

communities. This is the so-called 

1 provision. 

ents of rent control were correct 
were no longer a housing shortage, 
‘n people would have acted to 


aCVI 
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take advantage of this very liberal local 
option decontrol provision. The fact is that 
very few cities have elected under this pro- 
vision to remove rent controls. 

Despite intense pressure from the real es- 
tate interests, the city councils of only 249 
cities—only 6 percent of communities under 
rent control today—had elected to remove 
rent control by April 1 of this year. This 
total includes only 10 cities with more than 
100,000 population and 13 others with over 
50,000. 

In order to determine just how the re- 
moval of rent controls would affect A. F. of 
L. members, the A. F. of L. Housing Com- 
mittee has just completed a special survey 
of all communities throughout the country 
in which there are A. F. of L. central labor 
unions. 

The survey shows that of the 691 com- 
munities which have ever been under rent 
control, 459, or two-thirds are still under 
rent control. Only 87, or less than 13 percent, 
were decontrolled by the local option method. 

These over-all figures are supported by a 
State-by-State analysis indicating even more 
conclusively the catastrophic impact that 
sudden decontrol would have on A. F. of L. 
members. Thus there are 10 States and 1 
territory where not a single community with 
a central labor union has been decontrolled. 
In some of the larger States only a few of the 
very smallest cities have been decontrolled. 

This survey clearly indicates that the great 
majority of A. F. of L. members, including 
those in a great many relatively small com- 
munities, are still protected by rent con- 
trol. The sudden removal of rent controls 
would inevitably be reflected in a sudden in- 
crease in family expenditures for millions of 
union families throughout the country. 

The wisdom of maintaining rent controls 
becomes crystal clear when we discover 
what has happened to rents in some of the 
communities where rents have been decon- 
trolled. In November 1949, the Department 
of Labor made a survey of residential rents 
in seven decontrolled communities. The 
survey showed that in those communities 
tenants whose rents had been raised were 
forced to bear an average increase of from 
16 percent in Salt Lake City to 40 percent 
in Houston. Moreover, the rent increases 
affected from one-third to three-fifths of all 
the tenants in those communities. 

The Labor Department’s findings have 
been confirmed by a recent survey made by 
a very strange source, the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, which is the 
backbone of the notorious real-estate lobby 
in Washington. Of 100 decontrolled cities 
in 30 States, the survey showed that rents 
increased for half of the tenants in decon- 
trolled areas of over 50,000 and for 55 per- 
cent in cities of over 100,000, thus pointing 
out the tremendous number of families 
whose rents would be raised if all remaining 
rent controls were removed. 

According to the survey, the average tenant 
whose rent was raised had to pay 22 percent 
more for rent after decontrol. Moreover, 
tenants in the smaller cities whose rents were 
raised sustained larger rent increases than 
tenants in the larger cities. 

This indicates very clearly that rent con- 
trol is by no means exclusively a big-city 
problem. 

While these figures are significant in them- 
selves, they are averages which tend to con- 
ceal the fact that decontrol hits low-income 
families the hardest. Low-income families 
spend a larger proportion of their income 
on rent than families in the higher income 
groups. The Federal Reserve Board reports 
that in 1948 families with annual incomes 
under $2,000 spent 23 percent on rent, com- 
pared with 12 percent for all families and 
only 9 percent for families with incomes of 
$5,000 and over. Thus it is clear that a rent 
increase for a low-income family looms larger 
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in the total family budget than a comparable 
increase for a higher income family. 

Yet, the Labor Department survey of de- 
controlled communities to which I have re- 
ferred indicates that a greater porportion of 
the low-income families reported rent in- 
creases than those in the higher income 
groups. In the cities where income data was 
obtained, the proportion of families with in- 
comes under $2,000 whose rents were raised 
ranged from 48 to 71 percent as compared 
with a range of only 22 to 37 percent for 
families with incomes of $4,000 or more. 

Let us examine specifically what these in- 
creases in rent would mean to the average 
worker and his family. Let us use for our 
example a factory worker whose earnings 
are $50 a week, approximately the present 
Nation-wide average. Let us assume that 
this worker is spending approximately 20 
percent of his income for rent, about $10 a 
week. 

f rents in his community are decontrolled, 
the Department of Labor survey indicates 
that his rent would rise by at least 25 per- 
cent or $2.50 a week. This increase in rent 
is equivalent to a wage cut of 5 percent, or 
over 6 cents an hour, assuming a 40-hour 
week. Under these circumstances the im- 
plications for collective bargaining are bound 
to be quite far-reaching. From my long 
experience in the labor movement, I know 
that a widespread wave of sizable rent in- 
creases will inevitably be reflected in the 
demands of organized workers for higher 

yages. 

Congress must face squarely this issue of 
rent control. It may well decide that Fed- 
eral rent controls should not be extended 
beyond June 30. If it does make this de- 
cision, it must realize the full consequences 
of its action. 

But this is not enough. I urge each and 
every A. F. of L. member to write immediately 
to his Congressman and Senators. 

Let them know what the end of rent con- 
trol would mean to you and your family and 
to other workers’ families in your commu- 
nity. 

Let them know that if Congress allows 
Federal rent control to lapse, it will mean 
substantial and widespread increases in 
rents, with the greatest burden falling upon 
those least able to withstand it. 

Let them know that the workers in your 
community want Congress to extend Federal 
rent control for the next 12 months. 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution of 
the Council of the City of Medford, 
Mass., as offered in the council by Mayor 
Frederick T. McDermott: 

Be it resolved, That this council does here- 
by record itself as being incensed by the 
action of the Congress of the United St 3 
in the passage of any law or appropriation 
which results in the reduction of operational 
costs of the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment to the extent that the Department has 
been forced to resort to the dismissal of many 
veterans of World War II from employment; 
and 
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Whereas this curtailment of employment 
s resulted in the discharge of five amputee 
rans from this district already known to 
nsor of this resolution, it is undoubt- 
repeated in many other sections of the 
try, and constitutes a sad commentary 
ice to those who made great sacrifice 
ir country in the Armed Forces: There- 
it 

lved, That this council does hereby 
appeal to the Congress of the 
tates to take immediate steps to core 
inspeakable condition by an emer- 
p iation of funds to provide for 
ploymtnt of these men who have 
-d into unemployment at the ear- 

ble time; be it further 
1, That a copy of this resolution be 
ted upon its passage to the Members 
their serious consideration 


n vhnereon, 


ss for 


Bureau of Reclamation Prom tes Two 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


IN. JGEN R. MURDOCK 
OF ARIZONA 
‘HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 

Mr. Speaker, I was 
arn the other day of the 
motion of two worthy employees of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, and as one who has worked 
closely with that Bureau since coming to 
Congress in 1937, I have had occasion to 
know and appreciate the good people 
who work there. The two employees I 
refer to are Mr. Goodrich W. Lineweaver, 
who has been promoted from Director 
of the Branch of Operation and Mainte- 
nance to Assistant Commissioner of 
Reclamation and Mr. E. D. Eaton, who 
has been promoted from Assistant Di- 
rector of Operation and Maintenance to 

Acting Director of that branch. 

I quote from a release from the De- 
partment of the Interior, issued on April 
28, 1850: 

LINEWEAVER NAMED ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER 


RECLAMATION 


tion of Goodrich W. Lineweaver to 
Commissioner of the Bureau of 
tion Was announced today by Sec- 
of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman, Mr. 
r has been Director of the Bureau's 
tion and Maintenance for the 

same time, E. D. Eaton, 

nt director of Operation 

d acting director, 

were the recommenda- 

toner of Reclamation Michael 

traus said an additional 

is urgently needed 

anding administrative bur- 

iter resources development pro- 
Assistant Commissioner, Mr, 

: vie 
operations of 
including ap- 
entations before the B Au 


nd the Congress in addition 


yveaver has been with the Bureau 
tion since 1237 in various capaci- 
en Dire ranch of 


7 . i. y 
Maintenance sin : , an 


this position he has supervised the opening 
to homestead entry, by war veterans, of more 
than 50,000 acres of public lands comprising 
about 500 irrigated farms on Western Recla- 
mation projects. 

Mr. Lineweaver first served the Federal 
Government as Secretary of the Federal 
Power Commission from 1934 to 1936, and 
has been associated with western resources 
development constantly since that time. He 
is a native of Harrisonburg, Va., and served 
as an Officer in the United States Army dur- 
ing the First World War. With Mrs. Line- 
weaver, he resides at 3511 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Other Assistant Commissioners are Ken- 
neth Markwell and Wesley R. Nelson. Both 
continue their present positions within the 
Bureau with specific responsibilities little 
changed, Commissioner Straus sald. 

Mr. Eaton, the new acting head of the Op- 
eration and Maintenance Branch, has been 
with the Bureau of Reclamation since 1943, 
Prior to the war, he was with the Soil Con- 
servation Service in Albuquerque, N. Mex.,, 
and elsewhere in the West. 

He is a native of New York, a graduate of 
Cornell University, and resides with his fam- 
ily at 5305 Kirkside Drive, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Industry Hard Hit by Rail Stoppages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp certain news 
dispatches from Detroit, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Schenectady, Pittsburgh, 
Los Angeles, and Charlotte, N. C., as they 
appeared in the New York Times of May 
13 under the heading “Industry hard hit 
by rail stoppages.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


Inpustry Harp Hirt sy Ratt STOPPAGES— 
HeAvy Lay-Orrs SEEN AS VITAL SUPPLIES 
Pitt Up—RoapDs START SKELETON RUNS 
DerroiT, May 12.—As the railroad strike 

continued to hit the automobile industry to- 

day, General Motors Corp. announced drastic 
cut-backs in overtime work, and furloughs 
for 500 employees in its Fisher Body Plant 

ii: Flint. The company had already laid off 

400 yesterday at its body plant in Grand 

Rapids. 

The Michigan Central Railroad, a subsidi- 
ary of the New York Central, completed the 
Jaying off of 13,500 of its 15,000 employees in 
in, 10,000 of them in the Detroit area, 

Truckers reported boom business. Howard 
Minnich, executive chairman of the Michigan 
Trucking Association, said that its members 
had not been nearly able to meet demands, 

Competition for truckers’ services was ex- 
pected to mount so sharply as to limit deliv- 
eries only to highest priority items, he added. 


Michi 


ForD CRIPPLED IN WEST 

San Francisco, May 12.—Freight handling 
costs at the Ford Motor Co.'s assembly plant 
at Richmond, on the East Bay, have been 
quadrupled by the railroad strike, company 
spokesmen said today. 

Ford receives 80 percent of its parts over 
the Santa Fe, and is now transshipping some 


materials by barge from the Western Papia., 
tracks in San Francisco. Other materi. 
are being trucked from railheads of the 
Southern Pacific. ’ 

Spokesmen for the Santa Fe had no offi.) 
count of its workers involved in the str. 
but estimates are that as many as 1,009 , 
men in this area may be idle next week , a 
the company’s local shops and yards ‘tte 
shut down. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA MOVES Frricur 

PHILADELPHIA, May 12.—The Pennsyly 
Railroad anounced it had started opera: 
of 10 freight trains today on its east. 
main lines, west of Harrisburg, Pa. ; ey. 
pected to increase the service tomorrow 

Movement of freight on the Penns 
Railroad west of Harrisburg has been 
standstill since the firemen and en 
went on strike 3 days -go. 

A spokesman said supervisory per 
were on the locomotives. 


GENERAL ELEcTRIc Is Hir 

ScHENECTADY, N. Y., May 12—The Genera 
Electric Co. announced today that the ; 
pany’s plants very shortly will be par 
unless the railroad firemen’s strike is 

The statement was made in a telegram: 
President Truman and sent by Harry 
Erlicher, vice president in charge of pur 
ing and traffic. Paralysis of the plant 
said, would cause immediate heavy lay- 

In a statement to the press, Mr. Erii 
added that, “we are so dependent 
hundreds of suppliers for materials which 
be transported only by railroads that 
tions will stop in a number of places 
shortly unless the strike is settled imme 
ately.” 

He asserted that irreparable dama 
ready had been done by a halt in shipm 
and suppiles. 

The Schenectady works, he said, emp! 
about 32,000, would not be affected a 
as other G. E. plants. 


TWENTY-THREE MAJorR CoAL SHuT-Downs 

PITTSBURGH, May 12—Lack of empty r 
road cars raised the total of major coal m 
shut-downs to twenty-three today int 
strike of railroad firemen. The number 
small pits that have closed is not knox 
Coal miners made idle by the railroad wa:k- 
out rose to at least 7,500. The daily pr 
tion loss is estimated at almost 49,000 
of soft coal. 


Lay-Orrs Loom IN Los ANGELES 

Los ANGELES, May 12,—Lay-ofis are ex} 
to start next week in local industries | 
have begun to feel the crippling indi 
effects of the strike of locomotive fire! 
and enginemen against the Santa Fe syste2 

Nash Motors, at Inglewood, notified 
employees that it has supplies large en 
only to carry the plant through Monda} 
the employees were alerted to possible: 
offs. 

A meat packer on Santa Fe lines said | 
all livestock is now being trucxed | 
plant. 

A machinery company reported that 0} 
tions might cease next week bet 
loads of supplies via the Santa Fe hi 
immobilized. 

Many other plants reported th 
were mounting because they have 
trucks to haul materials formerly un! 
from Santa Fe cars in their plants. 

Santa Fe maintenance shop shut-dov 
seven western cities have made thousan¢ 
rail workers idie. 


+ 


CuHarorTe, N. C., May 12.—The Southe 
Railway announced here today it was s¢ 
uling 32 additional passenger trains. 








on 
Ca 


teen of these trains serve the Carolinas. The 
announcement came from the system’s East- 
ern Lines headquarters here. 

Locomotives are being manned by regular 
engineers and carried firemen who disre- 
varded the strike call or who normally were 
1 5 or supervisory employees, the road 


engineers 
reported. 

Passenger service scheduled for restoration 
through the Carolinas included the Crescent, 
operating between New York and New 
Orle ans. 





The Kerr Natural-Gas Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent for insertion in the 
Appendix of the Recorp excerpts from 
newspaper reports and comments, and 
certain quotations from certain Members 
of Congress concerning the Kerr gas bill. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

AMERICA AT CROSSROADS 

We may as well make our choice now, 
whether we stop our drift into regulation, 
r we must just give up and regulate every- 
thing else. (Boston Herald.) 


UNHOLY ALLIANCE 


It is true that the industrial interests of 
the North and East formed a temporary al- 
liance with the socialistic politicians to de- 
feat the bill, feeling that it would raise the 


price of natural gas for their own use, but 
that does not alter the fact that the Federal 
Power Commission and its coworkers in the 
administration’s program of nationalization 
have a long-range goal of a powerful social- 
ized control. (Oklahoma City Times.) 


MAIN SPEECH 


Kerr's ringing defense of the independent 
g4s producers and the pending legislation 
represented his most important speaking 
appearance since he made the Democratic 
keynote speech at Chicago in 1944. This 
carefully prepared address on the Senate 
floor—weighted with documentary evidence 
and brightened with wit and anecdote— 
brought new zest to the dullness of legisla- 
tive tedium and established the junior Sen- 
a r from Oklahoma as one of the Senate’s 
dest performers. * * * By the sheer 

‘ce of his own persuasion, Senator KERR 
ed himself out of a defensive position. 

irning the tables on the critics who have 
een trying to pit him against the Ameri- 
a n consumer, Senator Kerr urged the pas- 
sage of his bill “as the best insurance” for 
@ continued growing supply of the best and 
Cheapest fuel. Senator Kerr’s popular- 
styled Speech, clarifying both the legal and 
Prac ‘cal basis for his case, drew an unusual 
me 7 e from a body conditioned to the best 

Oratory and legislative strategy. 


UPHILL VicTorY 
on uphill battle against heavy odds, 
h <iahoma author of the gas measure 
48 Scored a decisive personal victory and 
yg the way for expansion of the gas in- 
. Rn the Southwest. Senator Kerr, as 
falthy oil and gas operator and principal 
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authority on the industry, has been made a 
chief target by the opposition who thus 
sought to discredit the legislation as an ex- 
ploitation of the consumer. Hence, the 
Wednesday vote amounted to a vote of con- 
fidence in Senator Kerr personally. (Tulsa 
Tribune.) 


OPA WRONG Way 


We believe Mr. Truman has chosen the 
wrong way to insure people gas. If the OPA 
principle didn’t work on meat and clothing, 
there is no reason to suppose that it will on 
fuel. (Chicago Daily News.) 


FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT 


It is clear that Speaker Raysurn spoke 
the truth when he told the House, “This 
Kerr bill will not raise the price of natural 
gas to any consumer in the United States 
one red cent.” 

There remains, of course, the question of 
Federal encroachment upon the rights of 
States and individual citizens. Defeat of 
the Kerr bill would have meant that an al- 
ready powerful Federal agency would have 
still more power. For that reason, also, it 
is good that the effort to defeat the Kerr 
bill has failed thus far and with President 
Truman’s signature will fail completely. 
(Dallas Times-Herald.) 


SuBJECT PROVINCES 


So far as the people of the Southwest were 
concerned, the bill was “in the public in- 
terest.” But we’re outnumbered—there are 
more votes in the overcrowded cities. 

And we’re condemned to stand by and see 
our irreplaceable gas drained out from under 
us at a price set by a Government in control 
of those hostile to our best interests, drained 
to warm the inhabitants of eastern cities ad- 
jacent to the coal fields. 

It sometimes seems that the people of the 
North and East regard the South and South- 
west as subject provinces. (Texhoma (Okla.) 
Times.) 


FALSE CLAIMS 


The utter fallacy of claims of opponents 
of the Kerr bill that its passage would in- 
crease gas prices to consumers is so easily 
proven I can’t understand why radio com- 
mentators and others fell for such misrepre- 
sentation of facts. ; 

We feel false information was supplied 
radio commentators and others about the 
Kerr bill and that most of us who knew the 
facts, including this columnist, were ex- 
tremely derelict. (Andrew Rowley, oil 
editor, Tulsa Tribune.) 


PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN 


Seldom has the Nation seen such a cleverly 
organized propaganda campaign against a 
bill in Congress. 


PERSONAL FIGHT 


Fainter hearted figures would have quailed 
before the barrage of vilification and abuse 
heaped upon Bos Kerr as he made his fight 
for the gas bill. All of Washington is talking 
now, though, about the brilliant fight he con- 
ducted for the bill during almost a week of 
debate, much of it marked by haranguing 
from the comma-counting crew led by Mis- 
souri’s Republican Senator DONNELL, (Mc- 
Alester (Okla.) News-Capital.) 


BaTTLE CONTINUES 


Knowing Bos Kerr as we do, and with a 
consciousness of his varied abilities, it is safe 
to say that the battle in behalf of the inde- 
pendent producers of natural gas is not yet 
over. And, up to now, it is an issue on which 
the powerful northern and eastern interests 
have outmaneuvered the people who own 
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and produce natural gas for a great part of 
the Nation. The matter deserves more 
thoughtful attention than the people of Okla- 
homa have given it. And, when it again 
becomes an issue before Congress, it will be 
a matter that should be given forceful back- 
ing in behalf of a measure that is important 
to this State and its citizens. (Frederick 
(Okla.) Leader.) 


SMEAR CAMPAIGN 


Never within his memory, said Representa- 
tive Lyte, of Texas, during House debate on 
the Kerr natural gas bill, has a measure been 
so falsely, maliciously, and deliberately mis- 
represented. This widespread campaign of 
distortion and misstatement continues while 
the bill is before President Truman for his 
approval or veto, matched only by the vicious 
personal attacks directed at sponsors of the 
legislation, and especially its author, Senator 
Kerr, of Oklahoma. (Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram.) 


REAL PURPOSE 


The “billion dollar steal” cry had no more 
basis than the imagination of Congressman 
Youne and his associates. They had noth- 
ing to base it on except their own mistrust 
of the traditional free-enterprise system. 
They just prefer Government regulation to 
free competitive operation. 

Speaker Rayspurn put his finger on their 
real objective when he said in reference to 
the position of another Clevelander: 

“If I felt, as my distinguished friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Crosser] has indicated he feels, 
that the Federal Government should own 
and control all the natural resources of this 
country, then my position on this and much 
other legislation certainly would be changed.” 
(Cleveland News.) 


Fretp Gas CHEAP 


These housewives might bt. glad to know 
that 4 cents would be a generous estimate 
of the field price of the gas they use in a 
month’s cooking. They might also be glad 
of the reassurance of Speaker Raysurn, who 
is at least as well informed on the subject 
as Senator Douc.as, that the Kerr bill would 
not increase the price of gas by one red cent. 

The Daily News is for low gas prices. We 
are convinced that the way to have them 
is to encourage producers to find “ore gas 
and to sell it to the pipelines. Transmission 
costs drop as volume increases, and the more 
high-priced manufactured gas that is dis- 
placed by natural gas, the greater the saving. 
(Chicago Daily News.) 


[Congressional comment] 
Uncite SAM INVADES 

Why must the forces of Uncle Sam march 
past the statehouse, past the county court- 
house, on down to each farm and pasture and 
commissioner’s precinct to apply a new cost 
formula when a proper Federal control 
already exists? 

The consumer is protected from unreason- 
able prices. The fear of unreasonable prices 
is not a justification for defeat of this legis- 
lation. 

OFF KEY 

Remember, the producer sells his gas for 
an average of 5 cents per thousand cubic 
feet in the Southwestern Sta‘es; the house- 
holder pays $1.25 for that gas. Some Sena- 
tors say the consumer needs more protec- 
tion. If the consumer needs more protec- 
tion, I say the consumer needs more than 
5 cents’ worth. (Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Democrat, Texas.) 





NEw PRrRIce FIx 


If we permit an OPA price to be placed 
upon the commodity of an independent gas 
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producer, through default of our congres- 
sional duties, that will be the only instance 
on our economy where a nonutility price is 
fixed. No present or foreseeable peril to the 
consumer exists which would justify such 
isolated price fixing. (Senator Epwin C., 
JOHNSON, Democrat, Colorado.) 


GENERAL INTEREST 

Between 60 and 70 percent of the total 
area of continental United States is proven 
as potential gas-producing territory. This 
area is owned by tens of millions of Amer- 
icans any one of whom has the right and priv- 
ilege to prospect for and produce, if found, 
natural gas And so, Mr. President, any 
American citizen becomes a potential pro- 
ducer of oil or gas, either on his Own acreage 
or upon leases secured from others. Many 
Americans now have, or at one time did have, 
an interest in what is commonly referred to 
as a wildcat well. (Senator ROBERT S. KERR, 
Democrat, Oklahoma.) 


SMALL OWNERS Hurt 

Gas fields are owned in the main by many 
small landowners, each holding a royalty in- 
terest in the production from the field or 
from his block. If Federal price controls 
should be imposed, production curtailed, and 
operators hamstrung by Federal edict, thou- 
sands of small farmers and landowners would 
be deprived of what has come to be part of 
their livelihood. The royalty income that 
farmy owners now receive from natural-gas 
preduction, which in effect represents the 
price at which they sell their minerals—their 
own private property—would no longer be 
fixed by the law of supply and demand, but, 
instead, by an all-powerful Federal bureau. 
Should this bill be defeated, the door would 
be opened for Government regulation of sales 
of privately owned real-property rights, min- 
eral leases, royalties, mineral rights, and even 
the minerals themselves. In one section of 
Louisiana, there are more than 1,500 people 
who own mineral rights in a single gas-pro- 
ducing unit (Senator ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
Democrat, Louisiana.) 


BuM STEER 

If such a theory were a good one, a proper 
one, we might have the following situation: 
A man in iowa might have some nice beef 
cattle which he was feeding Iowa corn. A 
man in Chicago might say, “I should like to 
have that beef steer.” “But, it does not be- 
long to you,” someone might say. “It belongs 
to a man in Iowa.” The Chicago man might 
say, “Yes, but he is go 1g to ship that beef 
steer to Chicago, It is going to enter inter- 
state commerce, and, therefore, the Govern- 
ment has the right not only to regulate its 
lal transportation but to regulate its 
right down to Iowa, and Mr. Iowa Cat- 

r, you must sell your cows, you must 

ur steers, not at your price, not at the 

Yr is willing to give you, but 
you must cell your cattle at a price fixed by 
bureau Washington, whose mind 
al sees fit to change it.” (Sena- 

* Tom CONNALLY, Democrat, Texas.) 


price the pi 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
d to say that an army traveled on 
ich; but today, Mr. President, an 
army also travels on gasoline and oil, pro- 
duced by the same drill, in the same well, at 
t] time natural gas is produced. So, 
e repeat that in view of all the probe 
nfronting us today, we should be con- 
measures to increase, rather than 
the incentive for the development 
il gas. (Senator Lester Hunt, Deme- 


ming.) 


> Same 


No Goucs 
These facts do not support any theory that 
gas is a monopolistic operation or that it is 
engaged in a conspiracy to gouge the public 
through exorbitant prices. Quite the con- 
trary. (Senator Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Republican, Iowa.) 


SociaLisTic SWEEP 

Mr. President, this is a two-way road. If 
Wwe regulate independent producers and gath- 
erers at a time when they are doing a good 
job, and before it is proved necessary to reg- 
ulate them, they will join other forces and 
say to the people, in the coal-producing 
States, and in the States producing other 
commodities, “We ought to regulate those 
industries.” 

The next step after complete regulation of 
industry is nationalization of industry. Let 
those who say there is too much regulation 
go back to their States and explain to their 
constituents why they voted to regulate an 
industry which has brought down the price 
of gas to the consumer 12 percent in 12 
years. (Senator ErNest W. McFarLaAnp, Dem- 
ocrat, Arizona.) 


DANGER SIGNAL 

There are some who feel that everything 
should be regulated at the Federal level. 
Right now natural gas is their target. If 
they are successful in this attempt, who can 
predict what commodity will be next to be 
removed from private enterprise and placed 
under bureaucratic restrictions? (Senator 
Epwarp MarTIn, Republican, Pennsylvania.) 


INDUSTRY PRAISED 


The question before you is to determine 
whether you think it wise or unwise to im- 
pose Federal control on an American indus- 
try which, up until this time, has been a 
credit to its members, its producers, its engi- 
neers, and its staff workers, and whose 
product has brought no cause for justifiable 
complaint to any consumer anywhere. (Sen- 
ator Harry Cain, Republican, Washington.) 


Goop COMPANY 


In being for this bill, as I was when it 
originally passed the House, and as I am now 
in favoring concurring in the Senate amend- 
ment, I have some pretty good company. 
The Federal Military Establishment was 
asked about this bill, and this is the guts of 
what they said, after all elements of the De- 
partment of Defense has studied it: “Enact- 
ment of the bill will remove uncertainties 
now existing as to the extent of the applica- 
tion of the Natural Gas Act and will clarify 
its terms. Its effect should be to encourage 
the development of oil and gas resources and 
thus would be of benefit to the national se- 
curity.” 

That is what our whole Military Establish- 
ment says about this legislation. 


ONE RED PENNY 


In-my opinion—and I state this to you de- 
liberately, I would not deceive you, you know 
that—this will not raise the price of natural 
gas to any consumer in the United States one 
red penny. I think this thing should be got- 
ten out of the way. We should concur in this 
Senate amendment, and then have this 
study and see where we go from there, 
(Speaker SAM RayBuRN, Democrat, Texas.) 

Best DEAL 
Who then, Mr. Speaker, could question the 


soundness of a law that has brought cheap 
fuel to millions of consumers? 


I say to you with all the sincerity that 1 
have, with a lifetime of study of this pro, 
lem, that the passage of this measure wil 
permit the industry to continue to gyp,), 
millions of more people at rates consider 
ably below that which they are today 

It not only will not increase the cos; ;5 
the consumer but it will reduce the cog; to 
the consumer. (Representative Joyy g 
Lye, Jr., Democrat, Texas.) ‘ 


— 


VETO IN Error 


Because many consumers of natural » 
are of the opinion that the President's yo; 
has warded off the threat of higher rates ; 
this popular fuel, I believe that it is we} th 
you should know that there is far m re 
danger of higher gas rates now than th; 
would have been had the President signeq 
the gas bill. In spite of all the fog that was 
thrown up during consideration of the Ker; 
bill, it was purely a measure simply to ret 
to the various States the control over the; 
natural gas resources they hitherto have en 
joyed; also control of distribution of gas 
within their borders. - 

So, I submit to you, that a vote for th 
Kerr bill was a vote for lowering gas pri 
to the consumer, and for ever-growing sup 
plies of gas. The Kerr bill was well de. 
signed to prevent further socialization of 
the natural gas industry and to maintain 
States’ rights. It was a bill to protect gas 
consumers and not to exploit them. (Rep. 
resentative PAUL SHAFER, Republican, Mich- 
igan.) 


Bi!l To Bar Rail Strikes Gets 0. K. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Bill To Bar Rail Strikes Gets 
O. K.,” by Robert P. Vanderpool, finan- 
cial editor, published in the Chicago 
Herald-American of May 10, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoao, 
as follows: 

Birt To Bar Ratt Srrikes Gets O. K. 
(By Robert P. Vanderpool, financial editor) 

Senator DoNNELL (Republican, Missour! 
has introduced a bill which would ou 
strikes and lock-outs in the railroad indus 
try. If disputes between labor and mal 
agement could not be settled by negotiation, 
according to this bill, the two parties W 
be required to arbitrate and accept the rr 
sult of such arbitration. 

While leaders of both labor and manage 
ment have constantly opposed previous ¢ 
forts to outlaw strikes and lock-outs, t 
presidents of three of the country’s lé ad: 
railroads, Fred G. Gurleye of the Santa ¥° 
Walter S. Franklin, of the Pennsylvania, as 
Gustav Metzman, of the New York Central, 
have just testified before a Senate labor sub= 
committee in favor of this proposed bill 

If the railway firemen persist in their mis 
guided efforts to force at the point of 
strike a second fireman in these Diesel loc 
motives, they may insure passage of th 
bill, In such case, the country will owe them 


{ 
is 








ote of thanks despite their unjustifiable 


av 
1ves 
“— ean well wonder why such a bill should 
be confined to the railroads. The benefits to 
rned, including the workers, of arbi- 
tration as an alternative to strikes for set- 
sling labor disputes frequently have been dis- 
cussed in this column. The faster we move 
in this direction the better it will be for 


for capital, and for the Nation as a 





The South Locks Ahead—1950-60 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 31, 1950 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, from 
1940 to 1950 the South had the greatest 
economic and industrial development in 
its history. Undoubtedly, this develop- 
ment will continue for the next 10 years 
or more. 

Our people must continue to bring 
the great advantages which we possess 
to the attention of business and industry 
everywhere. 

As a part of my remarks, I include an 
address by Dr. Paul W. Chapman, asso- 
ciate dean, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, delivered before the 
1950 annual conference of the advertis- 
ing staff, the Progressive Farmer, Point 
Clear, Ala.: 

THE SoutH Looks AHEAD—1950-60 

The business outlook for 1950 is bright, 





favorable, and encouraging. This is the con- 
sensus of virtually all forecasters, Govern- 
ment officials, and business leaders. 

In postwar years, all of which have been 
prospercus beyond belief, a favorable fore- 
cast is unique. In no previous year since the 
close of World War II, has a note of hope, 
confidence, or optimism been sounded in out- 
look reports. 

. * . ° « 

* * * Grave doubts have been expressed 
as to the ability of corporations to maintain 
profits; yet earnings in the last year of the 
decade were twice as high as in 1945, and 
dividend payments to stockholders increased 
every year during the entire decade. 

in spite of the fact that gloomy predictions 

i the recent past have been far from accu- 


are still unwilling to extend their optimism, 

1 terms of specific gains, further than 6 
months into the future. 
On the other hand, there is every reason 
; rt looking to the future with implicit con- 
We should prepare now for a decade of 
growth and progress. 

7 conviction is based upon the record 
of the past decade and the irrefutable fact 
that economic history tends to repeat itself, 
“He economic pattern following major wars 
is ys the same; the only fundamental 
difference is timing. 

After World War I, there was a short, sharp 


c 
rate, many forecasters, typically conservative, 
i 


Ups followed by a sharp and equally 
Short recession of adjustment period. The 
Same pattern was followed after World War 
Il; the only difference between the two was 


ree of change and the length of the 
respective periods. 

n after World War I, it will be recalled 
t in 1921 there began, for the economy as 
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a whole, an 8-year period of increasing busi- 
ness activity. 

We are now entering upon the correspond- 
ing long-time prosperity period that may be 
expected if economic history repeats itself, 
as it invariably does. 

The only difference between the current 
situation and the prosperity years after 
World War I is that our present growth or 
expansion period should be of longer dura- 
tion, certainly from 1950 to 1960. Of course, 
we may expect minor fluctuations, but the 
trend of the decade should be steadily up- 
ward, unless a world-wide emergency occurs. 


A DECADE OF PROGRESS 


That we may look forward to what can be 
called a decade of progress has been recog- 
nized by a number of economists. 

Some forecasters have said that prior to 
1960, we may reasonably expect to attain a 
national annual income of $300,000,000,000. 
The President of the United States made 
such a prediction in a recent speech. 

The figure is conservative. To attain the 
$300,000,000,000 income level in a period of 
such potential prosperity will not be an 
achievement of Government, but rather an 
obligation—an obligation to bring about such 
a favorable business atmosphere that the 
billions upon billions of new capital re- 
quired to produce a higher income will be 
supplied by the American people. 

Growth has always been the chief charac- 
teristic of our Nation’s economy; growth will 
continue to be the outstanding characteristic 
so long as the population continues to in- 
crease and risk-capital is adequately re- 
warded. 

A $300,000,000,000 income prior to 1960 will 
require a gain for the decade of $44,000,- 
000,000. This is but one-fourth the gain 
made during the past 10 years. It is but 1.7 
percent a year, as compared with the average 
annual gain of 2 percent that has been made 
every year since the prosperity peak of 
$83,000,000,000 was attained in 1929. 


THE SOUTH WILL OUTGAIN THE NATION 


But regardless of national business condi- 
tions that will obtain in 1950 and the years 
beyond, percentage gains for the South will, 
in all probability, be greater than those for 
the Nation as a whole. 

The only difference between the last dec- 
ade and the one we are now entering is that 
the South’s progress in the future will go 
forward on a geometric ratio. This accel- 
erated rate of gain will be the result of the 
sound foundation of economic adjustments 
laid during the past 10 years. 

Every section of the South is making eco- 
nomic gains more rapidly than the Nation 
as awhole. * * * 

. s 2 * * 


The following summaries of 10 factors 
support the belief that’ the South, in 1950 
and throughout the current decade, will 
maintain its relative leadership in greater 
gains in earnings and business volume. 


Factor No. 1: Industrial growth 


The South continues to carry forward in- 
dustrial growth and expansion at a more 
rapid rate than the Nation. 

According to the most recent census of 
manufacturers, the South added more than 
16,000 new establishments between the years 
1939 and 1947. 

When compared with the national gain of 
65,000 new factories, it is found that the 
South made a gain of 50 percent during the 
period as compared with 36 percent for all 
other regions of the Nation. 

An average of seven new industrial plants 
opened their doors for business in the South 
on every working day during the past 10 
years. 

In addition, for every $1,000,000 that went 
into new plants—that is, new corporations 
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and concerns locating in the South for the 
first time—$15,000,000 went into the expan- 
sion of established industries long identified 
with the South. 


To cite any example of current growth is 
merely to detract from others of equal im- 
portance. But in Alabama, for instance, 
where 74 new industries located in 36 towns 
in 1949, the new $37,000,000 Coosa news- 
print plant, operated by Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., opened its doors this year. This is 
but one of three new and important indus- 
tries in the Childersburg area, which are 
parts of the same development program. 

The rate of industrial expansion in 1950 
will not be so great as the average for post- 
war years, but it will be of big-scale propor- 
tions. This is revealed by an analysis of the 
industrial expansion for any State in the 
South. 


* « . ~ * 
Factor No. 2: New industrial jobs 


Industrial expansion in the South has cre- 
ated, since 1940, approximately 1,250,000 new 
jobs in manufacturing. 

More than 75,000 new jobs in manufac- 
turing have been created in each of the fol- 
lowing States: Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

* * i « . 


Increasing industrial employment oppor- 
tunities * * * are bringing—for the first 
time in the Nation’s history—a well-bal- 
anced occupational pattern to the South, 
They are the keys to the higher regional in- 
come that is being realized; they are stimu- 
lating business activities along all lines and 
providing expanding local markets for farm 
products; they are contributing to a greater 
degree of economic stability throughout the 
entire Nation. 


Factor No. 3: New business establishments 


Industrial expansion is always associated 
with gains in business and service establish- 
ments; hence, it is no surprise to learn that 
in this factor the South, during recent years, 
has made more progress than the Nation as 
a whole. 

The Survey of Current Business (Decem- 
ber 1949) published by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce reports that, for the 
5-year period 1944-49, the national gain in 
new business establishments and related en- 
terprises was 30 percent. For the Southeast 
during the same period the gain was 43 per- 
cent; for the Southwest, 45 percent. 

In all phases of business—wholesale, retail, 
service, financial, real estate, insurance, 
transportation, and all others—the South 
outgained the Nation during the postwar 
years by a margin of 14 percent. 

In construction—a vital index to prosper- 
ity—the national gain in firms in operation 
at the end of the decade stood at 116 per- 
cent. For the Southeast the construction 
gain was 185 percent. For the Southwest, 
which ranked No. 1 among the Nation's seven 
regions, the gain was 229 percent. 

In new business attracted the seven 
States—Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, and the Carolinas—led the Nation by 
@ margin of 8 percent during the past 5 years. 

Factor No. 4: Wages and salaries 

It is estimated that spendable earnings 
from wages and salaries will increase in the 
Nation 10 percent in 1950. 

But regardless of the rate of national gain, 
the percentage gain in the South will be 
larger than that for the Nation. 

Total income payments to individuals dur- 
ing a recent 8-year period amounted to a 
gain of 172 percent for the Nation, In the 
Southeast the gain was 215 percent. nd in 
the Southwest, the top-ranking region for 
the Nation, the gain was 223 percent. 
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The favorable outlook for the South is 
based upon this recent record, upon expand- 
ing industrial employment, and the applica- 
tion of the 75-cent-an-hour minimum wage 
law, which went into effect in January. 

Only 1,500,000 workers will be affected 
directly by the law, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. But of this number, 900,000 
live in 13 Southern States, the remaining 
600,000 live in all other 35 States. 

To meet the requirements of this new law, 
$300,000,000 will be added to pay rolls; $200,- 
0c0,COO of this increase will be paid in the 
South. Of course, the total sum involved, in 
relation to the total national payroll, is 
small; less than one-half of 1 percent. But 
in the South the effect will be far reaching. 
Not only will the program raise workers now 
earning less than 75 cents an hour, but all 
wages and salaries in the plants involved 
must be adjusted upward. 

When illiterate operatives at the simplest 
iy dustrial jobs earn a minimum of $120 a 
month, there will develop competition for 
work in jobs covered by Federal law and also 
dissatisfaction with current rates of pay in 
some jobs requiring a high level of skill, 
training, and intelligence. We may look for 
higher wage scales and salaries in the South. 

Most important among the industries that 
will loom large in the South are lumber, 
tobacco, fertilizer, furniture, and food. 

Factor No. 5: Electric energy output 

No index factor is a more reliable guide to 
growth and economic outlook for a locality 
or area than the demand for electric energy. 

On the basis of this index, the South is 
the Nation’s No. 1 region for 1950 and for the 
decade 1950-60. 

In 1950 and the 2 years to follow, the 
South will lead the Nation in the percentage 
increase of kilowatt-hours made available 
through the completion of additional gen- 
erating facilities. 

. . * . . 


Factor No. 6: Electrified farms 


Electrification of the Nation’s farms has 
been one of the significant developments of 
the past decade; 83 percent of all farms in 
the United States are now wired for electric 
service, according to the estimate of Electrical 
Merchandising, January 1, 1950. 

Of the 4,863,266 farm consumers listed in 

report, 48 percent were located in 14 
Southern States. 


») Million Two Hundred and Forty Thou- 


Year Increase of 1,820,000 
Number of farms served in 14 Southern States 
(as of Jan. 1) 
2, 240, 976 
1, 813, 175 
1, 510, 900 
1, 225, 309 
1, 010, 000 
866, 600 
770, 377 
749, 700 
698, 417 
580, 538 
sis 420, 700 
Edison Electric Institute and Elec- 
landising. 
No region made such rapid expansion in 
wired in 1949 as did the South; 
yet nox yn has such a vast potential for 
future expansion. * * * 
Rural electrification is important from a 
ine point of view. For every dollar 
in extending electric lines, four or more 
lars are spent for wiring and appliances. 
ing farm uses of electricity will pro- 
iclency, reduce man-hours of labor, 
1crease income. The current policy of 
s increasing emphasis upon greater 
m uses of electric energy rather than the 


new farms 


extension of lines. In the decade of 1950- 
60, this will be the major development. 


Factor No. 7: Rural telephones 


Rural telephone service is being extended 
in the South faster than in any region of 
the Nation. 

Every rural county served by the Bell Sys- 
tem has been mapped. The potential de- 
velopment on a 5- or 10-year basis is known. 
Millions upon millions of dollars will be ex- 
pended on new lines and new phones in the 
current decade. 

Rural telephone expansion in the South 
is important for a variety of reasons, includ- 
ing the fact that telephone service is one 
item used in compiling the Index for Farm 
Living, published annually by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. In this develop- 
ment the South has lagged to such an ex- 
tent that the item is lowest in the list from 
which the Index is computed, hence lowers 
Southern county ratings. With expanded 
phone service the rating of many counties 
will jump up five or more points within the 
next few years. 


Factor No. 8: Index of farm living 


In the Farm-Operator Family Level-of- 
Living Index, compiled by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the South has made 
greater gains for several years than other 


sections of the Nation. 
- 7 * * o 


Factor No. 9: Cash farm income 


During the favorable years for farming 
that have existed since 1942, the South has 
made great gains in cash farm income. In 
1943 it reached $5,000,000,000 and by 1948 had 
risen to the all-time high of $8,250,000,000. 

Since 1940 the gain in cash farm income 
for the Nation has been 233 percent; for the 
South it has been 272 percent. 

Recent price trends still find the South in 
a favorable position. 

If the maximum decline in farm income 
predicted for 1950 should develop, southern 
farmers will still receive about three times 
the prewar level and $1,500,000,000 more than 
1940 and 1941 combined. 


Factor No, 10: Bright spots in the South’s 
farm outlook 


. 1. Higher net income from cotton. 
. Higher income from peaches. 

3. Higher income from milk, 
. Higher income from corn. 
. Higher income from beef cattle. 

3. Higher income from sheep and wool. 

. Higher income from tung nuts. 
. Higher income from forest products. 

9. Higher income from fruits and vege- 
ables. 

10. Higher income from poultry. 

11. Higher income from livestock. 

These are expressions from leading econ- 
omists of the agricultural colleges of the 
South recently interviewed. 

B. Expanding southern food markets: With 
the exception of a few on the Pacific coast, 
large cities are growing faster in the South 
than those in other parts of the Nation; 
wages and salaries, percentagewise, are in- 
creasing faster than in other regions; non- 
farm employment is expanding at a rapid 
rate. 

This favorable combination of conditions 
is improving local food markets in the South. 
In the typical southern city in 1950 sales of 
milk, meat, poultry, eggs, citrus fruits, and 
frozen focds will be 100 percent above the 
prewar level. 

C. New markets through processing farm 
products: Of the more than 16,000 new in- 
dustrial establishments that have opened 
recently in the South, 3 out of 4 are directly 
related to farming; that is, they either make 
farm supplies and equipment or buy and 
process farm products; approximately 50 per- 
cent buy raw materials for processing from 
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local farmers. In this way many new and 
dependable markets for diversified products 
have been created, F 


Wood-using industries are increasing rap. 
idly. In the paper industry, the South Will 
soon hold the same dominant position amon, 
the regions of the Nation that it has held 
for many years in textiles, 


~ * s a 


286,000 more owner-operators, 951,000 feror 
tenants and share croppers—14 Souther, 
States 


———— 


| 1930 | 1935 | 1040 1045 


ees 


1, 


774, 407| | 714, 320) 


2, 550, 443|2, 530, 074|1, 974, 780 1, 598. an 


S| = —= |» —s——— |= = 


Average | 7 
acreage per 
106. 5 110, 2 23.5 


D. Gains in farm management and opera. 
tion: Gains in farm owner-operators have 
been going forward faster in the South than 
in other sections of the Nation. There isa 
marked decline in tenants and share croppers, 


Financial status of farmers in the 14 
Southern States 


$< ey 


1940 | 1948 


$2, 437, 487, 000 $8, 250, 407, 000 
340, 000, 000 749, 813, (00 
€8, 729, 000 | 1, 553, 096, 000 
748, 700, 000 3, 780, 782, 000 


Income 

Time deposits........- 
Savings bonds........- 
Demand deposits.....-. 


ic mutiniionen 3, 504, 916, 000 | 14, 334, 098, 006 


a 


Percent increase 1948 over 1940, 299 pe* 
cent. 

Working capital is being increased. In 
terms of greater earnings in the future, thls 
is the most important trend of the century 
in southern farming. 

Crop production is being balanced with ant- 
mal production. Breeding stock is being 
increased on southern farms faster than in 
other sections of the Nation. 

Most important of all in relation to soll 
conservation and livestock profits, feed pro- 
duction is keeping pace with gains in anl- 
mal population. Many Southern States are 
organizing 1C0-bushel corn clubs; Georgia 
has inducted 200 members in 2 years. 

Major emphasis is being placed on the 
development of improved pasture, The 
greatest opportunity lies in all-year grazing 
systems with maximum grazing in the win- 
ter months. Using such a system the South 
can produce cheaper milk and beef than most 
other sections of the Nation. 

Poultry production is being expanded at 
a rapid rate. The South, in the Deln i 
Georgia, and Arkansas areas, is now 51 
ing the major portion of the Nation's br ilers, 
Dozens of new dressing, packing, and freez 
ing plants were added to marketing facilit! 
last year. 

E. Rapidly expanding farm mechanizat! B: 
Farm mechanization is going forward rapidly 
in the South. 

With 777,016 tractors on farms in the 
South, July 1, 1949, a gain of 186 percent has 
been registered since 1940. 

Southern farms account for 61 percent of 
the Nation’s increase in farm-owned trucks 
between 1945 and 1948, This striking fact 
is disclosed by a survey made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. , . 

This prograss toward mechanization 0! 
southern farming operations merely scratches 
the surface and lays the ground work for 
greater sales possiblities. 








Today the South is the Nation’s greatest 
ower and machinery market. More 





farm p< 
enn 2 000,000 additional farms must turn to 
power machinery and labor-saving equip- 
ment to meet demands for greater efficiency 
and lower production costs. Conversion to 
machinery is more important in a falling 
farm market than is one that is moving up- 
ward, 
Mechanization of southern farms will con- 
nue t ) forward at a rapid rate. This 
fact is recognized by the makers of farm 
machinet _ virtually all of whom have lo- 
cated | s, or enlarged service warehouses 
r both, in the South during recent years. 
F. Aceressive farmer-training programs: In 
ll pha of agricultural education, research, 
nd extension service, vigorous aggressive 
programs are under way in the South. 
"In no section of the Nation are so many 
young men registered in farm-training class- 
es, including the vocational agricultural 
isses in rural high schools and veterans 
farm-training classes, 


Of the 250,000 ex-servicemen enrolled in 
veterans farm training in the Nation, ap- 
ximately 66 percent live in 13 Southern 
States. These young men are farming now 
er the supervision of college-trained, 
n-reared instructors. An excellent job is 
ng done. These veteran farmers are, for 
the most part, mechanically trained. They 
li ck and poultry minded. They 

e in diversified, balanced farming. 
They are buying farms, tractors, livestock. 

n fact, they are carrying forward livestock 
pment so rapidly that in most Southern 
States the full time of one man is required 
to locate and buy breeding stock for veteran 
trail Within 6 years, it is possible that 
one farm out of every seven in the South 
will be operated by a graduate of the vet- 
erans farm-training program, 

The 10 factors, discussed in this paper, 
high |] economic trends in the South. 
T tell a story of growth, progress, and 
confidence in the future. They lead to the 
conclusion that 1950 will be a favorable 
year for the region and that 1950-60 will be 
another decade of progress. 








Black-Eyed Peas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
Certain acceptability tests recently have 
been made concerning black-eyed peas. 
T inebadde for the record some facts about 
Lic Lé 5: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1950. 
Hon, LINDLEy BECKWORTH, 

He ise Of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: In accordance with 

your request, this Office has sponsored a test 
eptability of black-eyed peas in 

™m Pp messes, 

“ne test revealed that this commodity is 


Mer wently acceptable to be included in the 
Whenee ee used to subsist the Army. 
in nn vet black-eyed peas compare favorably 
chiens en h other legumes, they will be con- 
the ‘aon aoe inclusion in the Department of 
ctta.y, » aster menu. As is shown on the 
ain @ sting, current prices preclude such 


at this time, 
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Administration of the Army’s rations pro- 
vides for the revision of the master menu by 
station menu boards whenever such revision 
is considered necessary or desirable. Black- 
eyed peas are among those foods authorized 
for procurement to meet station require- 
ments. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. H. MIDDLESWART, 
Major General, USA, Acting the 
Quartermaster General, 


Current prices of black-eye peas and certain 
other legumes available for Army subsis- 
tence 


BASED ON OVERSEAS PRICING CATALOG (QM 
5—1-—P) F. 0. B. DESTINATION 


Per dozen 
No. 2 cans 

Canned black-eyed peas (grade un- 
NRIOL. ..snsisiimnipeinsiiniaailiieiananne $2. 28 
Canned green peas (fancy grade) ----- 1.44 


BASED ON MARKETING REPORT AS OF APR. 25, 1950, 
F. O. B. SHIPPING POINT 


Per hundredweight 


Dry black-eyed peas_....-.---- $13. 75-14. 25 
Dry green peas...........---- 3.75- 4.25 
Dry baby lima beans. _.-----. 7.25-— 7.35 
Dry small white beans_-_-~--.. 7.40— 7.50 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1950. 
Hon. LinpDLEY BecKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BEcKWORTH: Reference is made 
to our letter of November 9, 1949, informing 
you that studies on acceptability of canned, 
fresh, green, shelled, black-eyed peas were 
to be conducted at three Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals in the South, and that you 
would be advised of the findings. 

The studies have now been completed and 
the information made available to this office. 
As you know from previous correspondence, 
the hospitals selected were Kennedy Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital, Memphis, 
Tenn., a general medical hospital; Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, Dallas, Tex., a gen- 
eral medical hospital, and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Tuscaloosa, Ala., a 
neuropsychiatric hospital. 

During the 30-day testing period, canned 
green black-eyed peas were served from two 
to four times, which approximates the fre- 
quency with which dried black-eyed peas 
are served. The serving portion in each 
hospital averaged 4 ounces. In the neuro- 
psychiatric hospital, the canned peas were 
found to be acceptable by more than 90 per- 
cent of the patients served, whereas in the 
general medical hospitals the range of ac- 
ceptability was from 80 to 85 percent. The 
average unit cost of the canned green black- 
eyed peas was $0.022 as compared with $0.008 
for the dried peas. 

At one general medical hospital, after con- 
tacting the patients served, it was learned 
that many of them were unable to tell the 
difference between the canned and the dried 
product. Approximately 50 percent stated 
they would like either the canned or dried 
variety served once a week. At the other 
general medical hospital, 42 percent of the 
patients indicated a preference for dried 
peas; 30 percent had no preference or indi- 
cated they did not like black-eyed peas; 
while 28 percent preferred the canned item. 
The majority of these patients expressed a 
desire to have either dried or canned peas 
served once a week. 

In the neuropsychiatric hospital, 845 pa- 
tients were contacted; the ratio was 2 to 1 
preferring the dried peas to the canned. 
Here again, those patients indicated they 
would like either variety served once or 
twice each week. 
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It is believed that the information re- 
sulting from these studies indicates that 
canned green black-eyed peas are an ac- 
ceptable menu item in areas where black- 
eyed peas are generally eaten, but that dried 
black-eyed peas are preferred by the ma- 
jority of the patients. Since the unit cost is 
so much greater for the canned peas than 
for the dried peas, it is believed inadvisable 
to purchase this variety centrally at the 
present time, but rather to leave the matter 
of local procurement in quantities desired, 
to the judgment of individual hospital man- 
agers. 

Very truly yours, 
PauL B. MAGNUSON, 
Chief Medical Director. 


TuscaLoosA, ALa., November 18, 1949. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BeckwortH: Under date of 
November 2, 1949, I replied to your memo- 
randum of October 29, 1949, regarding the 
use of green, dried, or canned black-eyed peas 
at this hospital at which time I informed you 
that we had not previously used canned peas 
but did use green yeas in season, but with 
the greater part of our consumption being 
black-eyed peas of the dried variety. 

In connection with the above I have your 
notation on my letter requesting advice as 
to why we do not use canned or green peas 
and information as to the price we pay for 
the dried variety. 

The chief, dietetic service, has advised 
that experience has shown that at this neuro- 
psychiatric hospital the average patient pre- 
fers the dried variety, properly seasoned, to 
the green peas used in season when prepared 
under the same conditions. Almost imme- 
diately following my November 2, 1949, letter 
to you we received a request from our central 
office at Washington to give the canned va- 
riety a trial and report to the central office 
at the end of a 30-day trial period the re- 
sults of our experience with the canned va- 
riety as against the dried variety commonly 
used. Accordingly, request was made by the 
chief, dietetic service, for a nominal supply 
of the canned peas and upon investigation 
I find that the order for the canned variety 
has just been filled by the contractor and 
the dietetic service will serve the canned 
variety in accordance with instructions re- 
ceived from the central office. 

For your information ™ may say that can- 
ned peas have not previously been used by 
reason of the fact that our central office sets 
the standard for procurement of such items 
with station procurement being manda- 
tory on such standardized items through the 
VA supply depot system. The dried variety 
was the type standardized by the central 
Office for station use and under the system 
in use field stations were without authority 
to procure the canned variety in lieu of the 
dried variety stocked in the various supply 
depots for withdrawal by the supply service 
on requisition; however, the request from our 
central office that the canned variety be given 
a trial would indicate the possibility that 
both types will henceforth be stocked in the 
supply depot for withdrawal in which case it 
will be optional with the dietetic service as to 
whether they desire to use one or both types 
as each type will be available for requistion- 
ing purposes. 

The dried variety available through the 
VA supply depot system is billed to us cur- 
rently at a cost of $0.109 per pound whereas 
our recent purchase of the canned peas was 
at a cost of $0.75 per No. 10 can and according 
to cost figures prepared by the chief, dietetic 
service, the use of the canned variety will be 
approximately three times that occasioned by 
use of the dried variety; however, we are very 
glad,to cooperate with our central office in 
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giving the canned variety a thorough trial 
with the results to be submitted to that office 
at the end of the 30-day trial period. I am 
returning attached my letter of November 2, 
1949, in accordance with your request. 
Very truly yours, 
M. B. HotmMEs, M. D., 
Manager. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, April 5, 1950, 

LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. BecKwortH: I wish to &ac- 
knowledge receipts of your memorandum of 
March 21, 1950, concerning the black-eyed 
peas 

Extensive tests have been conducted to 
determined the acceptability of dried, canned 
dried, frozen green, and canned green 
black-eyed peas. Based upon these studies 
the acceptability of all four test samples of 
black-eyed peas ranks above the acceptability 
of kale, rutabagas, brussel sprouts, and tur- 
nips; is equal to asparagus, cooked celery, 
parsnips, and winter squash but is below that 
of lima beans, string beans, dry beans, beets, 
cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, corn, eggplant, 
onions, green peas, Irish potatoes, sweetpo- 
tatoes, spinach, and tomatoes. Based upon 
the results obtained in this comprehensive 
study, peas, string beans, corn, spinach, to- 
matoes, and potatces have a higher percent- 
age eaten of the amounts served than do 
black-eyed peas. 

In contrasting the tests conducted at 
Charleston, Corpus Christi, Boston, and 
Bayonne, we find that the results were quite 
uniform and substantiated the findings 
stated above. In addition, it has been clearly 
shown that black-eyed peas, irrespective of 
method of preparation or whether canned, 
frozen, or dried, have their highest degree of 
acceptability among those men whose origin 
was from the south and southwestern por- 
tions of the United States. 

Your memorandum of March 21, 1950, is 
returned. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN T. KOEHLE 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


Hon 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Washington, D.C, 

LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. BecKworRTH: I wish to ac- 
knowledge receipt of your memorandum of 
March 21, 1950, concerning black-eyed peas. 

Fxtensive tests have been conducted to de- 
termine the acceptability of dried, canned 
dried, frozen green, and canned green black- 
eyed peas. Based upon these studies the 
acceptability of all four test samples of black- 
eyed peas ranks above the acceptability of 
kale, rutabagas, brussel sprouts, and tur- 
nips; is equal to the asparagus, cooked celery, 
parsnips, and winter squash but is below that 
of lima beans, string beans, dry beans, beets, 
cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, corn, eggplant, 
onions, green peas, Irish potatoes, sweetpo- 
tatoes, spinach, and tomatoes. Based upon 
the results obtained in this comprehensive 
study, peas, string beans, corn, spinach, toma- 
toes, and potatoes have a higher percentage 
eaten of the amounts served than do black- 
eyed peas. 

In contrasting the tests conducted at 
Charleston, Corpus Christi, Boston, and 
Bayonne, we find that the results were quite 
uniform and substantiated the findings 
stated above. In addition, it has been clearly 
shown that black-eyed peas, irrespective of 
method of preparation or whether canned, 
frozen, or dried, have their highest degree 
of acceptability among those men whose 


Hon 


origin was from the south and southwestern 
portions of the United States. 
As requested, your memorandum of March 

21, 1950, is returned. 

Sincerely yours, 

Cc. W. Fox, 
Rear Admiral (SC), USN, Chief of 
Bureau. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL 
SuppLty RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT FAcILITY, 
NAVAL Supply DEPOT, 
Bayonne, N. J., March 24, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BeckwortH: The following 
information is submitted in response to your 
letter of March 21, 1950, relative to the ac- 
ceptability of black-eyed peas. 

This activity has engaged in a comprehen- 
sive study of the acceptability of various veg- 
etables. This study has also included the 
testing of black-eyed peas including dried, 
frozen green, canned green, and canned dried 
types. : 

Based upon these studies, the acceptability 
of all four test samples of black-eyed peas 
ranks above the acceptability of kale, ruta- 
bagas, brussels sprouts, and turnips, is equal 
to asparagus, cooked celery, parsnips, and 
winter squash but is below that of lima beans, 
string beans, dry beans, beets, cabbage, car- 
rots, cauliflower, corn, eggplant, onions, peas, 
Irish potatoes, sweetpotatoes, spinach, and 
tomatoes. 

This ¢cctivity has no comprehensive data 
wherein the acceptability of black-eyed peas 
can be compared with any new Navy foods. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. L. AUSTIN, 
Rear Admiral, Supply Corps, United 
States Navy, Officer in Charge. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL 
RECEIVING STATION, 
Charleston, S. C., March 31, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. BecKworTH: It was my pleas- 
ure and privilege to conduct an acceptability 
test of black-eyed peas in the general mess 
of the United States Naval Receiving Station, 
United States Naval Base, Charleston, S. C. 

The acceptance by the personnel involved 
was slightly less than half, in general, either 
southern-born or southern-raised men ac- 
cepted. It is firmly believed that the peas 
could readily be used as a rotating item to 
provide the general mess menu with addl- 
tional variety. 

Personaily I like black-eyed peas very much 
and have them frequently in my home, 
Wishing you every success in your program 
for their adoption, I remain 

Very respectfully, 
G. L. Hansen, 
Captain, United States Navy, Com- 
manding Officer. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL RECEIVING STATION, 
Boston, Mass., March 23, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BeckwortH: The following 
information is furnished in reply to your 
memorandum of March 23. 

The tests on black-eyed peas were con- 
ducted at this station in accordance with 
the instructions received from the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. Recommended re- 
ceipts were used. The results of the tests 
indicated a favorable comparison with such 
other infrequently used foods as fresh tur- 
nips, canned beets, and canned spinach. As 
it happened the quantity of black-eyed peas 
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ordered exceeded the amount requireq t 
conduct the tests. The excess peas have 
since been prepared and placed in the serve 
ing line with no indication of increaseg ae 
ceptance. 

Various fresh frozen foods have been jp. 
troduced at this station over the past fey 
years. Those foods, which are acceptable a; 
canned items, have generally proved to pa 
even more acceptable as fresh frozen items 
On the other hand, spinach, for which there 
is a negligible demand as a canned item, has 
come to be readily acceptable as a fres, 
frozen item. 

In the interests of economy and morale 
every effort is made to prepare menus which 
will be to the liking of the greatest POssible 
number. To this end personnel are ques. 
tioned at random to determine their appraise 
al of the meal. A suggestion box is promi. 
nently located in the mess hall. Suggestions 
are reviewed and where practicable the rec. 
ommendations are effected. It is regrettable 
to report that there have been on requests 
for additional servings of black-eyed peas, 

Sincerely yours, 

A. F. Junxer, 

Captain, USN, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 

BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTs, 

Washington, D.C., April 10, 1950, 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BeckwortH: I wish to ac. 
knowledge receipt of your letter of March 27, 
1950, concerning the acceptability tests on 
English peas similar to those previously con- 
ducted on black-eyed peas. 

As pointed out in the Secretary of the 
Navy’s letter of December 5, 1949, and my 
letter of December 21, 1949, an item must 
have an acceptability of at least 75 percent 
in crder to be served regularly in the general 
mess. 

English or green peas, whether canned, 
fresh, or frozen, approach Irish potatoes in 
their degree of acceptability, which exceeds 
99 percent for all personnel irrespective of 
origin or childhood dietary habits of the in- 
Gividuals being served. 

Your letter of March 27, 1950, is returned 
herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. W. Fox, 
Rear Admiral (SC), United States 
Navy, Chief of Bureau. 


UNITED STATES NAvAL AIR STATION, 
Corpus Christi, Tex., March 25, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. BeckwortTH: In reply to your 
letter of March 21, 1950, with regard to the 
general results of tests of black-eyed peas 
Based on the results obtained from tests 
recently conducted, black-eyed peas com- 
pared favorably with kale and Brussels 
sprouts and unfavorably with cauliflower 
and eggplant. It does not compare favor- 
ably with various vegetables which have been 
in use over a long period of time. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. B. DUNN, 
Captain, United States Navy, Com- 
manding Officer. 


[Enclosure 1] 


UniTep States Nava ReEcEIVING STATION, 
Naval BasE, CHARLESTON, S. C.—SuMMARY 
OF DATA OBTAINED DuRING PERIOD JANUARY 
6, 1950, To FEsruary 2, 1950 


1. Authorization: Letter from Chief, Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, dated No- 
vember 8, 1949, JJ56-2/L5 (SB-4). 

2. Objective: To determine the acceptabil- 
ity of black-eyed peas by naval personnel 
subsisting in the general mess. 
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8. Introduction: Two samples of black- 
eyed peas were produced: 
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Price 
Brand acker 
Type name piand P 

| 

rose n.|Honor| $0.275| Stokely-Van 

oo Brand. Camp, Inc., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Canned Pocahon- .12 | H. A. Taylor, Jr., 


Richmond, Va. 


oreen. | tas. 
| 





4, Procedure: The study used enlisted per- 
subsisting on the general mess of the 


gonnel 


receiving station. Cafeteria method was 
used for serving and men were allowed to ac- 
cept or reject. Men entering the mess hall 
nded in to the MAA a slip of paper in- 
dicating their geographic location. 
Fach of the two types of peas were run 


twice during the tests with at least a week 
¢ between servings. All tests were 
conducted during the noon meal to encircle 
number of men. Standard meals 





th greates 

were served, 
Preparation of the peas was according to 

recipes as furnished by the Bureau except in 
he case of frozen peas. Test No. 1 indicated 
1t 30 minutes cooking time was more than 
mple: accordingly on test No. 2 for frozen 

peas the cooking time was reduced to 25 

minutes instead of the 2 hours as indicated 

by the Bureau. 

Geographic origination of test personnel par- 
t y in the black-eyed pea study at 
1 States nava’ receiving station, 
e, South Carolina 
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(a) Group I: Eastern United States con- 
t f First, Third, and Fourth Naval Dis- 


(b) Group II; Midwestern United States 
consisting of Ninth Naval District. 

(c) Group III: South and Southwestern 
United States consisting of Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh, and Eighth Naval Districts. 

(d) Group IV: Western United States con- 
sisting of Eleventh, Twelfth, and Thirteenth 
Naval Districts. 

Recapitulation of test data 
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Test No. 1 
FOR FROZEN PEAS (FROZEN OR CANNED) 
: Date of test January 6, 1950. 
2 One hundred pounds net weight pre- 
red (record number of pounds of peas 
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y-cight pounds prepared drained 
) sat (strain liquid from peas and weigh 
ue Grained peas after cooking). 


- Thirty-nine pounds liquid (weigh the 
5 Not applicable. 
6 pplicable, 


7. Not applicable. 

8. Six hundred and twenty, total number 
of men present for meal (count the men as 
they pass through the line). 

9. Three hundred and seventy, number of 
men who accepted a serving of black-eyed 
peas. 

10. Thirty-three pounds of peas not served 
(weigh the peas left on the serving line 
and/or left in the kettle), 

11. Twenty-two pounds prepared drained 
weight not served (strain liquid from peas 
and weigh the drained peas). 

12. Eleven pounds liquid not served (weigh 
the liquid). 

13. Fourteen pounds of peas served but not 
eaten (strain liquid from peas and weigh 
the drained peas). 

14. One and one-half pounds of liquid 
from peas served but not eaten (weigh the 
liquid). 

15. Menu for meal: Hot soup and crack- 
ers, French fried shrimp, tartar sauce, sliced 
lemon, French fried potatoes, black-eyed 
peas, French fried, cole slaw, M. D., peach pie 
alamode, hot rolls, butter, bread, cocoa. 


FOR FROZEN, GREEN, BLACK-EYED PEAS 


Recipe outline: 

1. For each recipe consisting of 20 pounds 
of frozen peas, use 2 pounds of cured bacon 
or salt pork. 

2. Dice the bacon and cook until slightly 
crisp. 

3. Add the cooked bacon and the fat drip- 
pings to the peas. Place in kettle. 

4. Add sufficient cold water to cover peas. 

5. Season partly with salt and pepper. 

6. Bring the mixture to a slight boil. 

7. Reduce heat and simmer for approxi- 
mately 30 minutes or until tender. 

8. Taste and add more salt and pepper be- 
fore serving if needed. 


FOR CANNED PEAS (FROZEN OR CANNED) 


1. Date of test January 18, 1950. 

2. One hundred and fifty pounds net 
weight prepared (record number of pounds of 
peas used). 

3. Seventy-eight pounds prepared drained 
weight (strain liquid from peas and weigh 
the drained peas after cooking). 

4. Seventy-two pounds liquid (weigh the 
liquid). 

5. Not applicable. 

6. Not applicable. 

7. Not applicable. 

8. Total number of men present for meal, 
757, (count the men as they pass through 
the line). 

9. Number of men who accepted a serving 
of black-eye peas, 375. 

10. Pounds of peas not served, none 
(weigh the peas left on the serving line and/ 
or left in the kettle). 

11. Pounds prepared drained weight not 
served, none (strain liquid from peas and 
weigh the drained peas). 

12. Pounds liquid not served, 65. 
the liquid.) 

13. Pounds of peas served but not eaten, 
13. (Strain liquid from peas and weigh 
the drained peas.) 

14. Pounds of liquid from peas served but 
not eaten, 1. (Weigh the liquid.) 

15. Menu for Meal: Hot soup and crackers, 
grilled breaded veal cutlets, brown gravy, 
mashed potatoes, black-eyed peas and_ sliced 
bacon, cole slaw, M. D., cherry pie ala-mode, 
hot rolls, butter, hot cocoa. 

NoTe.—Canned peas 48 percent water, 


FOR CANNED GREEN, BLACK-EYE PEAS 


Recipe outline: 

1. For each recipe consisting of 4 No. 10 
cans, or equivalent in smaller cans, use 2 
pounds of cured bacon or salt pork. 

2. Dice the bacon and cook until slightly 
crisp. 


. 
(Weigh 
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8. Add the cooked bacon and the fat drip- 
pings to the peas. 

4. Season partly with salt and pepper. 

5. Bring the mixture to a slight boil. 

6. After the mixture has just started to 
boil, reduce the heat and simmer for not 
more than 30 minutes. 

7. Taste and add more salt and pepper be- 
fore serving if needed, 


Test No. 2 
FOR FROZEN PEAS (FROZEN OR CANNED) 


1. Date of test, January 25, 1950. 

2. One hundred and twenty pounds net 
weight prepared (record number of pounds 
of peas used). 

3. One hundred and six pounds prepared 
drained weight (strain liquid from peas and 
weigh the drained peas after cooking). 

4. Forty-seven pounds liquid (weigh the 
liquid). 

5. Not applicable, 

6. Not applicable. 

7. Not applicable. 

8. Six hundred and ninety-five, total num- 
ber of men present for meal (count men 
as they pass through the line). 

9. Four hundred and thirty-two, number 
of men who accepted a serving of black-eyed 
peas. 

10. Thirty pounds of peas not served 
(weigh the peas left on the serving line 
and /or left in the kettle). 

11. Nine pounds prepared drained weight 
not served (strain liquid from peas and weigh 
the drained peas). 

12. Thirty-five pounds liquid not served 
(weigh the liquid). 

13. Twelve pounds of peas served but not 
eaten (strain liquid from peas and weigh the 
drained peas). 

14, One pound of liquid from peas served 
but not eaten (weigh the liquid). 

15. Menu for meal: Hot soup and crackers, 
pot roast of beef, vegetable gravy, French 
fried potatoes, French fried black-eyed peas 
and bacon, Waldorf salad, M. D., pound cake, 
ice cream, hot rolls, bread, butter, coffee. 


FOR FROZEN, GREEN, BLACK-EYED PEAS 


Recipe outline: 

1. For each recipe consisting of 20 pounds 
of frozen peas, use 2 pounds of cured bacon 
or salt pork. 

2. Dice the bacon and add to the frozen 
peas. Place in kettle. 

3. Add sufficient cold water to cover peas. 

4. Season partly with salt and pepper. 

5. Bring mixture to a slight boil and then 
reduce heat. 

6. Simmer for 2 hours before serving. 

7. Taste and add more salt and pepper 
before serving if needed. 


FOR CANNED PEAS (FROZEN OR CANNED) 


1. Date of test, February 1, 1950. 

2. One hundred and five pounds net weight 
prepared (record numbers of pounds of peas 
used). 

3. Seventy-four pounds prepared drained 
weight (strain liquid from peas and weigh 
the drained peas after cooking). 

4. Thirty-one pounds liquid 
liquid). 

5. Not applicable. 

6. Not applicable. 

7. Not applicable. 

8. Four hundred and twenty, total number 
of men present for meal (count the men as 
they pass through the line). 

9. Two hundred and forty-four, number 
of men who accepted a serving of black-eye 

eas. 

. 10. Twenty-one pounds of peas not served 
(weigh the peas left on the serving line 
and /or left in the kettle). 

11, Fifteen pounds prepared drained weight 
not served (strain liquid from peas and 
weigh the drained peas). 


(weigh the 
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Seventy-eight pounds liquid not served $8. Season partly with salt and pepper. Research and conferences with qualifi 
a 


sue 


th the liquid). 4. Bring mixture to a slight boil and then personnel have disclosed that Crowder 
Eight pounds of peas served but not reduce heat. Purpie Hull type of field peas fall within 
t n liquid from peas and weigh the 5. Simmer for 2 hours before serving. same category as black-eyed peas, even | 
: 6. Taste and add more salt and pepper the similarity of taste. In view of the abs a 
and one-half pounds of liquid before serving if needed. it has been determined that the same 
served but not eaten (weigh the ceptability standards would apply to Crowds 
and Purple Hull peas as apply to black.; 
nu for meal: Hot soup and crackers, peas. In connection with the letter, 
l corned beef, boiled cabbage, , results of tests and acceptability standa, 
oes, black-eyed peas with To canners of black-eye peas: were transmitted to your office by our lett 
ustard, sliced pickles, 1949 BLACK-EYE PEA PACK dated November 18, 1949, and enck sure here. 
, cherry pie alamode, to. 
r, coffee, In accordance with your request the 
closure is returned herewith, 
Sincerely yours, 
OLIver P. Situ, 
Major General, United States Marine 
Corps, Assistant Commandant oj 
the Marine Corps, 
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NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington D.C., April 25, 1950. 


This report is compiled from reports to the 
Division of Statistics of canners packing 
N, BLACK-EYE PEAS fresh, green, black-eye peas in 1949. 

Credit is given to the Southwest Canners 

recipe ¢ isting of four No. Association, Tyler, Tex., and the Texas Can- 

equiv lent in smaller cans, use ners Association, Weslaco, Tex., for the com- 

f cured bacon or salt pork. pilation of that State. The pack in Texas 

1e bacon and add to the canned includes some purple hull peas as well as 
their black-eye pack. 


en. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
1949 black > pea pack by can size Washington, D. C., April 14, 1959 
- = nT Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, , 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DeEaR Mr. BeckwortH: Your letter 
Mirch 25, 1950, March 10, 1950, anc 
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1950, which letter consisted merely of a 
on the bottom of a letter dated March 2 
from Food Processors, Brownsville, Tex,, 
Gen. Carl R. Gray, all concerned gener 
with the procurement of peas by the Veter 
ans’ Administration, have been referred t 
this office for appropriate action, 
With regard to the possibility of a test 
ing conducted on the use of frozen blac! 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, peas, it is believed not such a test w 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, OFFICE OF DOMESTIC COMMERCE, any useful purpose since it has been de 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION, Washington, D. C., May 1, 1950. mined that dried black-eye peas are prefer 
Beltsville, Md., April 12, 1950. Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, by the majority of patients, in addition 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, House of Representatives, ‘ : 
House of Representatives. Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. BECKWoRTH: Your informal note DeaR Mr. BecKworRTH: This is in reply to 
of April 6 upon our letter of April 4 concern- your letter of April 22, 1950, inquiring for 
ing Crowder, Purple Hull, and English peas information on the consuinption of black- 
is received. eye peas. 
Because of the relatively small importance As Mr. Hiday of the Stokely-Van Camp 
f the Crowder and Purple Hull varieties they Co. correctly stated in his letter, neither 
ave not been analyzed and studied ex- the Department of Commerce nor the De- 
tensively enough to afford a sound basis for partment of Agriculture publishes consump- 
saying they are either superior or inferior tion figures on black-eye peas. The reason 
to English peas as a part of the human diet. for this is that the necessary statistical facts 
since they are similar to the black-eye variety are simply not available. Dey Ape OO ditions sé a a 
respects, they may be reasonably Consumption figures on agricultural com- Canned green peas (250,000 No. 
resemble the black-eye in com- modities and the products processed there- 10 cans) ie 
will be noted that although the from are what we call “derived data.” They Canned pea puree (150,000 No. 2 
of English peas and black-eyes are developed by taking the known or esti- cans) 
t similar, there are difierenceS mated supplies at the beginning of the year 
the percentages of the principal constitu- (or other time period), adding the annual Total 
that contribute to their respective food production, or pack, and subtracting the ; 
alues. Furthermore, each kind of pea shows known or estimated supplies at the end of The prices requested for the 
great differences in composition and energy the vear. items, other than canned puree, ¥ re 1 
value from one stage of maturity to another. nished in my letter to you of Decembe! 
iilable analyses suggest that at com- 1949. The latest average cost of canned pt 
stages of development, black-eyes puree delivered to the Veterans’ suppl} 
and English peas are so similar that it would was $0.21213 per No. 2 can or $0.16 
be difficult indeed to prove, in actual dietary is net reported by the various packers to pound 
studies, any superiority of one over the other. any es ernmental agency or to the National Very truly yours, 
While young English peas may contain more Canners Association. : R. C.K 
of vitamin A and black-eye more of some We hope that Director, Suppl 
vitamin, there is no basis for saying 
vhich one is more valuable altogether. That 
uld depend in part upon the nature of the 
foods entering into the diet. 
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being considerably more economical as 
were advised in letter of January 17, 1 

from the Chief Medical Director, Veteran 
Administration. 

This office has neither comments nor ir 
formation to offer concerning Crowder 
Purple Hull peas. 

As requested, there is listed below the 
nual requirements of the Veterans’ Adn 
istration for various packs of green peas pr 
cured centrally: p 


1a 


In the case of black-eye peas the begin- 
ning and ending inventory situations are 
not known and no reliable basis for estimat- 
ing them is evident. Moreover, production 


the foregoing explanation 
satisfactorily accounts for the absence of 
information on this subject. If we can be DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
of assistance at any time, please call on us. OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAI 
is of limited data avail- Sincerely yours, - 7 a Was tington, DD. G.. Ap il 1 
and Purple Hull peas ap- ae ne - fion. LINSLEY BSCE WORTH, 
7 WeClOl.e House of Representatives 
able stages of maturity. — Dear Mr. BecKkwortH: Refe 
ndence on this matter DEPARTMENT OF THI to your letter dated March 25, 19 
17 igton, D. C., March 2 950. to the Secretary of the Army, 4! 
ILEY ‘BECKWORTH, randum dated March 31, 1950, rel 
louse of Representatives, the annual consumption and price 
Vashington, D. C. and dried green peas. 
BeECKWoORTH: Receipt of your ‘he annual consumption < 


equivalent to English peas, in 


f co 
( 


rn ‘ 5 ‘ ™ } . f . —_— . { ‘ ha 
irch 21, 1950, is acknowledged, § ie D partments OQ) ti 








rce is approximately 12,000,000 pounds. 
rage price per pound for canned 
green peas, based on 1949 pack procurement, 
js approximately $0. 106 delivered to depots. 

The annual consumption of dried green 
peas for the Departments of the Army and 
Air Force is much lower than the consump- 
tion of canned green peas, and is approxi- 
mately 700 000 pounds. The average price 
per pound tor dried green peas is approxi- 
mately $0.087 delivered to depots. 
” ‘The co sreapondenan forwarded with your 
memorandum is returned as requested. 
Sincerely yours, 

R. B. THORNTON, 
Colonel, QMC, Executive Officer, 


Air Fo 
The ave 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1950. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: As you requested 
on the 28th of April, we are pleased to en- 
close a copy of the pack report on green 
peas for the year 1949 with a comparison 
with 1948. As you will note this gives a 
breakdown by grade, can size, variety and 
geographical area. The total pack for 1949 
is stated in the last paragraph of the first 
page of the report. 
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It is a pleasure to serve you and if there 
is any additional information about the in- 
dustry that you need, please call on us. 

Yours very truly, 
R. B. HEINEY. 


Pack of green peas in cases all sizes for 1948 
and 1949 
ee 


1948 pack 1949 pack 





Alaskas | Sweets | Alaskas| Sweets 








NORTHEAST 
New York and | Cases Cases Cases | Cases 
SEORs.ncontea 33, 492/1, 474, 525 19, 294; 741, 276 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC | 
Maryland__.._-. | 581,841) 269,178) 405,403 455, 847 
Delaware and | | 
New Jersey... 40, 765 57, 920 39, 401) (*) 


Pennsylvania....} 132,152) 581,334! 123,652) 420, 390 
Other States_.... 16, 121 20, 250 38, 908 8, 415 


MIDWEST | 
| 
A dees 125, 362} 30,029) 130, 309; 34, 235 
IN acini 196, 798 14, 693; 281, 879 () 
a 358, 549) 1, 898, 632) 233, 213) 1, 232, 028 
Michigan.......-. 8, 202} 441, 280 () 189, 551 
Wisconsin. ......!2, 980, 607|4, 370, 424/4, 063, 342 5, 798, 284 
Minnesota....... 812, 054) 1, 792, 667) 887, 928) 2, 134, 811 
Other States_.... 204, 627| 233,137) 251, 638 76, 769 


Footnote at end of table. 
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Pack of green peas in cases all sizes for 1948 
and 1949—Continued 





1948 paek 


1949 pack 








Alaskas | Sweets | Alaskas | Sweets 








WEST 
Montana and/| Cuses Cases Cases | Cases 
LR aa WA OOo cccacne . os 
Idaho and Utah_|_...._._- DE Seidintncane 1, 906, 363 
Washington and | | 
Oregon ........| 332, 527'5, 714,623) 192, 093 4, 411, 353 


Other States_.... 2,261; 309, 363)___ 568, 492 


. | age an Siar Sa - = 
Total_...../5, 825, 448 18,620,606 6, 667, 060, 18,277,814 
\ | | 








1In “Other States.” 


This is a report of the 1949 pack of peas 
compiled by sieve sizes, alaskas, and sweets, 
and is based on actual reports of canners 
packing peas, together with estimates for six 
firms whose report were not received. 

The total 1949 pack of green peas amounted 
to 24,944,874 cases of all sizes compared with 
the 1948 pack of 24,446,054 cases. On the 
basis of standard cases of 24/2’s, the 1949 
pack was 23,468,000 compared with 323,- 
356,000 cases packed in 1948. 

Very truly yours, 
DIVISION OF STATISTICs. 


1949 pea pack in Northeastern States (actual cases) 




























































































| | | 
Bieve | a2 | 48/82 | agp | 24/903 | eno | Miscel | rota) Sieve mya | sez | ase | 24008 | 610 | taneous | Total 
——-——-—_—-— - i} | | 
| 
Fancy Alask | Fancy sweets: | 
i Bn land 2.......- a | 15, 381 9, 944 En 64, 710 
9... 7, 294 7, 204 || septs steals | 71,362 5, 630 479 2, 102 See. 88, 661 
Bi ncianccncuns bnciCanesenibieiiiace dM Reece SERS RR Ee ee 4 See | 60, 620 | 5,755 | 8,199] 3,717] 6,237 |........ 84, 528 
4a ee ae 5 and up....-. | 21,805 |. 89 | 1,433 | 10, 664 | 33, 901 
Mix 12, 000 12, 000 |} Mixed 69,360 | 17,389] 52,779 | 33,606 | 13,430 739 | 187, 303 
Ext Extra standard | | 
Kas | sweets 
Precscuenscensa lanesionsieielegeiedmanmenalniasaidieiin imine diie ial tiie Ti Be DE ieee a ae One Scala ae 4, 598 
Semasancquesun lesoudiadesh indents Mnisedsediid Eétadd aie Memumenncieia Riise a Se 3 pe eee od iin 58 a A ai | 16, 793 
2. snapaniaawaies foam cualge bncmmanmen inaeteaee Eeeeee beatae ee Wa a --| 25, 586 |... P- OMG b scx, cic | 42, 787 
4and up JS Sand up......| 22,173 90 | 33, 632 "| 6, 799 
Mix ee eRe Mixed -| 44, 199 773 8, 386 GO| TOOL ccccacs 98, 587 
Standard Alaskas | i} Standard sweets: | | 
Bo ainsewncaic mint essai Maas a IB le Rs ko, Sond %........ | ee Oho. o ae 89 
2 biel «Micihel as | Oh te a es | 782 |__ 2, 539 
3 acs isin hahaa iadiianid daca Mitral a ai Wee Tes ieee | 4. — TE i cocnh ach cnsn Roiiliestiicae i a DOB NE caine 10,8 
¢and up... Da matted eadnnindn tisekioktteias a Bie oad i 5 and up Baad HX i : 3, 562 |__. ik “See 
M ouidiiabhctatios anes Mixed_......- 30, 758 } 6} 2,486 | 287 | 3, 960 | 37,49 
Total...... wane desis |-----=--- ee er: 19, 204 | 19,204 |) Total. ner 419, 000 | 30, 460 | 119,771 | 61,810 | 119,496 | 739 | 741, 276 
} | | 
iinincciietmeaiatgalaeiicagiaaaaiim Ree wee ee 
1949 pea pack in Mid-Atlantic States (actual cases) 
sinner e  e De aa ed ie 
Miscel- ] | Mise 
Bieve 24/2 48/8Z 48/1P 24/303 6/10 eae Tota! | Sieve 24/2 48/8Z | 48/1P 24/303 | 6/10 | Douene Tota 
nica —. | a iamenaa 
| ] Fancy Sweets: | | 
et 1,855} 8112 es 6S 1 and 2........ 13, 129 eS ee 9, 026 | 850 166 23, 171 
| Se ts 8,927 | 34, 549 iC | ee 7, 522 | eae 11, 714 SOF bah... 4,487} 5, 56 1, 462 32, 1 
3 aii PRS oes 148 | 14, 491 , eG ee 17,770 | res 9, 199 666 8... 804 | 11,558 St 
SONG WD. ..cc< econ I RE acctietliekruicts 1, 007 | Sand up.....-| 6,891 |.....__- | 9,199] 14,057 |__.._... 
i IW lo sicieniscas cers apenerel Raateecracies he dactiscelatees Re ncbaaibaosal 39 | Mixed... .... 5 POO Brainncisiies 21,155 | 86,218 | 12,955 |......... 247, OY 
ext 1 Extra standard | | 
= | sweets: | | 
SS on 46 a ec tele 1, 351 yo | ROE ccna Reiemaracsies | 71 2,850 14 5 
hn nan nn-ncenes SSE Retin 427 2, 82: OP acacia, ce ED. . Giidsnisidiaiaicntia 7, 943 aiiasinnmerenins | 4) =e ‘ 
Renuatic sie auane sg 10,143 | 26,557 | 40,340 |......... 04, 817 Qiicisersamineel  Saeee 3, 900 |...__- aes SU Becncrenas 
‘ | 2500S Esassccaan. 200 | 18,074] 25,012 |.....___- 49, 792 Sand — ee J) =a &, 712 607 | 24,860 |......... | 43, 4 
, Bk | Seer 2, 346 5, 390 9, 742 2, 370 36, 628 cnn 132, 746 3, 684 8, 323 52,502 | 54,839 |......... } 247, 184 
A Standard Sweets | 
ae anes aceite ate 416 |} = Jand 2........ NT aiieinicsimniadedighrcaneibbimiiesisti sicdniini 
2 BNO Uiseeas cache ockoten Mitotane ike soe 2,141 hii os oe ead 131 WE Beccisas, 4 
SON 0 ar che oe nae 9, 909 9,900 |......- --| 46, 795 inc imaain be eee ee 1,670} 2,624 |_.......- 4, 
and up... TP Bieasatecnieed 15,449 | 40,618 |.........] 106, 350 §and up...... I isicsisin antl sees 3,300} 3,754 }......... 15, 
MNCI wees Ba EFF Atieccuesiinoaguaan 47,901 | 80,646 |......... 152, 674 Mixed.........| 49,248} 9,000} 3,076} 71,684] 19,480 |....__ | 152, 48 
I 190, 707 eee 24, 092 | 179, 675 | 210, 520 PE ccc 394,706 | 34, 679 86, 266 | 239,829 | 177,530} 1,642 | 884 


— 
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1949 pea pack in Midwestern States (actual cases) 


24/303 


1949 pea euck in 


Miscel 


| laneous 


6/10 Total Sieve 


Fancy sweets: 


263 


548 


1, 050, 


“10 496; 813, 


5 and up.. 
Mixed 
Extra standard 
sweets: 
land 2 
3 
4 
Sand up..... 
Mixed 
Standard sweets: 


134, 360 | | 
, 020, 496 Sand up......]} 
66, 596 Mixed | 


10, 808)5, 848, 369 |} 


0, 962 


Western States 


, 
, Miscel- 
6/10 | ais Total Sieve a 1S 4/2 





$Y, O60 


| 
Fancy Sweets: 
land 2 


Roe 


97, 65 


4 29, 859 
| 24, 410 
108, 230 


Sand up... 
| Mixed } 
|| Extra standard | 
| sweets 

1 an 


Band up 
Mixed , 

Standard Sweets: 
1 and 2. 


Bean 
Disa . 
5 and up 


30, 303 192, 093 Total 


Biggest Stery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the eighteenth 
article by Mr. Frank C. Waldrop on the 
infiltration of communism in our coun- 
try: 


1e 


BIGGES 
(By Frank C. W: 


li Stalin kindly go 

ed him? The 
recently. He 
what will hi 


wewthin 
erytuaing. 


T Story 
uldrop) 
on and die? 
old man kas 
> has said that 


he 


+ 
ha 


ippen, for 


Stalin has 
portant 


Pr Vv 


ruled now longer 
er 

sae 1S 

ho has a good personal 


human 


man ave. 


ecret of 

n his ste, 

, but Stalin is 

any mot han Hitler was 
irthe he has never in 
outside the empire that he 


rmore, 


nt sples and 


ncerning the 


enjoys plenty 


e € world out- 


side, so he does not let his lack of travel dis- 
tract him. 

The makers of the revolution in Russia 
that was to start all the world to communism 
as a way of life, overnight, were of a different 
breed. 

They were travelers abroad, and their main 
leader, Lenin, even said one time that he 
thought it likely the Communists in Ger- 
many would scon set the Russians aside and 
take charge of the world movement toward 
scientific Marxism. 

Note that point well, for it has since been 
steeped in the blood of millions. 

The makers of the revolution thought, back 
in 1917, that they need only kill a few blind 
men here and there who could not see the 
wisdom of the Marxist idea, and then every- 
body else would be on their side. They did 
not care whether the Communist movement 
really took all its cues from Moscow, just so 
communism should rule the world. 

Stalin had a different view. 

This extraordinary man was born at Gorl, 
in Asiatic Georgia, on December 21, 1879. 
He was the son of an illiterate shoemaker, 
and it was a great thing in the family that 
his mother ‘ted him for a priest. 

Georgia is not Russia. The village of Gori 

r from Moscow than is Berlin. 
lies in the narrow neck of land 
that sparates the Black Sea from the 
Caspian. Next door are Turkey and Armenia, 
Iran, Iraq, and Syria are just a jump away. 

Up in the sky is Mount Ararat, where Noah 
landed his ark, and under the ground lies 
oil, so that into this region of primitive 
tribal life there has moved in the past 30 
years a sudden overlay of the machine age. 


Total........|1, 760, mu 


76, 769! 20, 


12 3 471 
ce ..| 6,843] 
28, 388) 


99 
tay he 


30, 632) 


515, 8 


— 


| 
nos Mis ce}. 
= 


ae 
| 


48/8Z | 48/1P a 24/303 | 6/9 


| 
21, 88, 152} 
45, ¢ 992 | 5, 111} 
44, 437) 95, 336) 
21,616) 88, 110) 
92, 528/3, 560, 561 


laneous Total 


_—_—— 


§, 98 4) 


5, 9% 30 10, 979) 
37, 35: 32, 293 
57, | 63,711 
46, 267} 252, 284 


33, 996) 1, 046, 323 


6 616 
1, 457 3, 427 
5,885} 13, 112) 
.719) 16,023) 86, 055] 
16, 483 13,751} 382, 804 


910, 431) 444, 7845, 793, = 


(ac tual cases) 


48/8Z 48/1P 24/303 | 


| | 
760 59,818) 151, 295 
fi 38, 108 87, 307 ) 
147, 963 

19, 300 47, 838 81, 773 
279, 805, 426, 563 2, 414, 870 


2, 214 
5, 467) 
40, 881 
296, 384 
338, 974 


16, 736 
58, 038 
32, 610 
38, 327 


40, Sou 


206 
719 
142 


os 
4s 


}, 898 
» 436 
5, 838 

798 


24, 
174, 
205, 


1, 040) 
430 3, : 
12,596; 161,962) 148, 
7, 166 1,962) 118, 584 67,5 
54; 478,498! 865, 258/3, 910, 886)1, 038, 530 
| | 


| | | | 


294) 


829} 


Unlike Texas, which was rescued from 
skin-and-bones farming by the oil prospec- 
tors, the lands back of Mount Ararat 
dry with poverty. Moscow issues no royalty 
checks in return for the oil it takes 

Stalin, a natural oriental born in a coun- 
tryside that takes feuds and hates to 
heart, soon abandoned the idea of being 
priest for that of killing and robbing. The 
excuse, of course, was to overthrow the cza 
so far away. 

In Georgia, as in every other 
the overblown Russian empire of conflicting 
races, religions and economics, there 
seedling local revolution brewing 
time. 

It just happened that in Stalin's jy 
the revolutionary instinct was gralted ¢ 
the Marxist theory of a Socialist society run 
on Communist lines. 

Stalin, who was christened Io: 
ovich Dzugashvili, went as a sword f 
throat to the viclence Marx cal 
the ssary groundwork ior 

He robbed trains, He robbe 
killed and plundered. The profits 
the gang, and Stalin went to pri 
came out tougher then ever. In fac 
he has since done all he couid 
every record of it, evidence still re 
his once actually being expelled 
Communist organization itself for “ex 
ating” as it was called, with unau 
enthusiasm. 

By 1917 Lenin, Trotsky, Kamene 
charsky, and all the other leading !! 
the revolution were busily writin 
bling with Communists from all ove! 

As they up the first Soviet 
Russla they were careful, 


are stl 


corner 


if Viss 


SOcias 


d bank 


nece 


to ot 


set 


also, to 
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Communist International 
that was to blow up the governments abroad. 
Stalin, in that time, concentrated on the 


local } 
flicting races. 
of nationalities. 
And while the others were politicking 
at large, the serpent who looked 
ahead was politicking with the delegates 
from the grass roots. 
From commissar of nationalities, Stalin 
moved to general secretary of the central 
ttee of the Communist Party of the 


Comintern, the 


roblem of Russia’s diverse and con- 
He got the job of commissar 


the world 


Soviet Socialist Republics of Russia. 
n surface it looked like a meaningless 
bureaucratic post, something about like be- 
ing retary of the Democratic National 
Committee 





fact Stalin thereby set a model 
ts since have aped all over the 
everything from labor union locals 
wor vernment societies. 

The ,oot for the low visibility jobs, when 





world, in 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the nineteenth 
article by Mr. Frank C. Waldrop on the 
infiltration of communism in our coun- 
try: 

Biccest Srory 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


How does a career of murder and violence 


end? Sometimes in justice at the end of a 
soaped rope. 


Sometimes unpunished, in a comfortable 
bed at home. 

Sometimes with .a pickax through the 
brain, in a foreign land, by order of a more 
cunning gangster. 

If you have had the patience to follow this 
review of the biggest news story of the twen- 
tieth century you will no doubt be glad to 
learn that now I begin to tie some running 
threads of narrative together and knot them 
into place. 

Up to now characters have been intro- 
duced. Here are just a few: Karl Marx; 
Woodrow Wilson; Vladimir Ulyanov, who 
called himself Lenin; William C. Bullitt; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Lev Davidovitch Bern- 
stein, allas Leon Trotsky; Alexander Keren- 
sky; Vyacheslav Skryabin, so well known in 
the 1 by his alias, Molotov. 

And losif Vissarionovich Dzugashvili, now 
called Stalin “for steel.” 


_ Wher Lenin died, in 1924, the first Soviet 
Gov nent in the world was already on the 
rocks. It had jumped cleverly out of the war 
of 1914-18, to make popularity at home. 

It had beat down circling civil wars by 
Promising land to the country people and 
bread to the city people, 

It had started the Communist interna- 
rganization against all other govern- 
had tried and lost a war against Po- 
land that was to signal a world upheaval of 


people everywhere against their own govern- 
ment 


But 


it had not been’able to deliver either 
‘ Or peace at home, and the farmers tak- 
ing over the land in tiny parcels, were stub- 
bornly de clining to obey Moscow's orders on 


what to grow or what to do with what would 
grow. 

The ruling class in Russia before the revo- 
lution had been a landed aristocracy taking 
its cue from the inherited monarchy of the 
Romanov Czars. 

After the revolution, a new ruling class 
came to power that called itself the “Com- 
munist vanguard” of world socialism, and 
like all new managers of power, this class 
had trouble learning its job. 

But worse than that, it had a flaw in its 
basic notions. Some Communists wanted 
to be Communists of the world, first, and 
Communists in Russia second. To these be- 
longed Trotsky. Others said that Russia 
must first be brought in discipline to the 
Communist heel at home, and then the rest 
of the world could be dealt with in due time. 
This was Stalin’s view. 

The result: For 4 years after Lenin’s death, 
Russia continued to disintegrate and fall 
apart, while the palaces of the Kremlin, 
in Moscow, rang with shots and screams and 
quarrels. 

Stalin finally won enough power to his 
side that he had Trotsky exiled, in January 
1929. But it was a narrow squeak, and 
Stalin lived in actual terror of the slippery, 
fox-bearded little wizard of words and plots. 
He knew Trotsky too well. Trotsky was a 
born seditionist, breeder of trouble, and a 
supreme fisher in troubled waters. 

First from nearby Europe, then from over- 
seas, Trotsky continued to shoot arrows into 
Stalin’s hide. He even spread the story that 
Stalin had tried to poison Lenin, once, and 
for all we know it was true. 

This row exposed communism’s rawest 
weakness to the world. Communism cannot 
endure competition, either of partisans for 
Office in government or of constitutions and 
drafts of law. All opposition to the man in 
Office is illegal and conspiratorial, for the sys- 
tem forbids legal competition. 

So, Stalin sent out his teams of assassins to 
find Trotsky, wherever in the world he might 
try to hide. 

And finally, in Mexico City, on August 21, 
1940, a young man known as Jackson, slipped 
up from behind as Trotsky was correcting 
proofs of a biography of Stalin, and knocked 
out his brains with a short-handled pick. 
Jackson was sentenced to 20 years by the 
Mexican Government, friendly to Stalin. 

Incidentally, Mexico was for years a fa- 
vorite hangout for Stalin’s murder squad on 
this side of the water. 

One of their most spectacular stunts was 
that of blowing up a plane load of people at 
Mexico City, on January 25, 1945, in order 
to get rid of a fellow for Stalin—the Soviet 
ambassador to Mexico. Details later in this 
series. 

All in all, Stalin had literally millions of 
Russians killed in the process of erasing 
Trotsky from public memory. The list in- 
cluded old Bolsheviks, aristocrats of the 
revolution who had been out front fighting in 
the streets while Stalin himself was hiding 
in a cave. They numbered generals and 
admirals, and the low as well as the high. 

To see it, you must imagine that in the 
United States of America one man had 
wormed his way to power who would send 
out his gang to kill the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, half of the Presidential Cabinet, rank- 
ing Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

And that the wave of blood would roll out 
to knock down little governors, mayors, 
writers, musicians, finally, factory hands, 
farmers in the field, and street-corner loafers. 

That was the actual story of Hitler in Ger- 
many, and it was Stalin’s in Russia, across 
the same, identical span of years. Two 
demons from hell—one of whom President 
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F. D. Roosevelt chose above the other, when 
he need not have touched either. 

Why? For an answer we begin to tie in 
another thread of this story. 

The revolution was just really beginning 
to eat its children in earnest when this writer 
first ran across communism in 1930. 

That year, as I began to study its peculiar 
nature in New York City, Stalin decreed that 
the government would seize the grain of the 
Ukraine, where the wheat farmers were rudely 
declining to give up the land they had 
grabbed at Lenin’s suggestion in 1917-18. 

And so, as I got acquainted with the Com- 
munists over here, some 12,000,000—that is 
as printed here, 12,000,000—Russian men, 
women, and children were starved in a single 
famine by order of Stalin. 

Thus was the great revolution to “liberate” 
mankind making its way in the world. 

Now it is time to tell the story of what the 
revolution was about in the United States of 
America. We will come back to Russia again, 
in the days of F. D. R. 
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HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the twentieth 
article by Mr. Frank Waldrop on the in- 
filtration of communism in our country: 


Biccest Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


A new line of action for the Communists 
in the United States of America, was ordered 
in the May issue of their leading journal of 
instructions, Political Affairs. 

In plain language, it is to drop everything 
else and find the American spy in their midst. 

The fact is well known to communism 
from the Kremlin to the State Department, 
that the Federal Bureau of Investigation sits 
in the innermost councils of their conspiracy. 

For the past 20 years, in the cruel and un- 
known war of spy and counter-spy men and 
women have been murdered in every im- 
portant American city. 

One was shot dead in a Washington hotel 
some years ago, in the crudest terms of melo- 
drama that no movie would attempt as any- 
thing but farce. 

Yet still the FBI keeps its solid seat in the 
most secret councils of the Communists and 
continues to build the record that has kept 
two Presidents of the United States awake at 
nights, wondering what could be done about 
“that man, J. Edgar Hoover.” 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
to be understood just as much as the Com- 
munist organization itself, if you are to fol- 
low the unfolding of the twentieth century 
biggest news story. 

This agency, so powerful and competent 
today, was hardly as well organized as the 
Communist conspiracy itself when these two 
enemies locked in combat during the last 
days of Woodrow Wilson. 

And, down through the years since, Stalin 
has managed to destroy many antagonists 
all over the world. But one he has failed 
to get is J. Edgar Hoover, a native of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

And so, in the telling here of communism’s 
rampage in the United States or America for 
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the past 40 years you will find a weaving in 
and out of the life of the FBI and the unique 
individual who made it, Hoover. 

First, some facts about the base line of 
communism in America. In the early years 
of this century there was a spattering of 
socialism in the rapidly expanding industrial 
cities touched only a little here and 
there by the mania of Karl Marx’s science. 

The seething and fermentation of Ameri- 
can expansion from our earliest times has 
bred crackpots in politics as well as men of 
solid statesmanship. And so, once the Social- 
ist idea got any attention at all, a lurid skyful 
of rockets began to go up in bid for notice. 

Henry George pxyoduced the single tax, 
Gen. Jacob Coxey marched on Washington 
with his army. The Populists excited the 
farmers on the Great Plains. William Jen- 
nings Bryan and the nuttler Democrats en- 
joyed several noisy campaigns of defeat. 
The Industrial Workers of the World are 
remembered now hardly anywhere except on 
the west coast. 

There were the many-factioned Socialists 
whose leading figure came to be Eugene V. 
Debs. 

And there was the Syndicalist League, ad- 
mired by a whole variety of anarchist 
societies. 

But none of them, though two United 
States Presidents were assassinated and an- 
other wounded, actually represented a serious 
or sizable element of our national life. 
America itself was interested in other things, 
all concerned with self-improvement and 
growing national strength. 

On October 1, 1910, the Syndicalist League 
of North America distinguished itself by ex- 
tinguishing itself in a single action. The 
McNamara boys dynamited the Los Angeles 
Times building, to show how they felt. 

The fact that 21 innocent people happened 
to get killed in the circumstances, did not 
concern them. 

American opinion was outraged, and the 
McNamara boys were promptly collared and 
put in Folsom prison. 

Then, on July 22, 1916, Tom Mooney and 
Warren K. Billings and others of the old syn- 
dicalist gang set off a bomb in San Fran- 
cisco, 10 people and wounding 40. 
They went to San Quentin instead of the 
gallows. 

When I came to Washington in 1933, they 
were still there. But by then the Commu- 
nists had adopted Tom Mooney as one of their 
endless chain of money-raising devices. 

“Free Tom Mooney” campaigns were com- 
mon and at every Communist gin-drinking 
culypso concert, girls switched around shak- 
ing tin plates under people’s noses and de- 
manding—and getting—hard money. 
from prison by a soft-headed governor. How 
many dollars the Communists had milked 
out of Washington and other cities in 
his name by then, I can only guess, but it 
was in the thousands. It was all spent, I can 
guess, with educated judgment. Not for 
Mooney but for Marx and Stalin. 
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HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the twenty-first 
article by Mr. Frank C. Waldrop on the 


infiltration of communism in our coun. 
try: 
BIcGEsT STORY 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


J. Robert Oppenheimer, the most distin- 
guished physicist in the world, could do the 
United States a great service if he would. 
It would be a service far greater than any he 
has made—and he has made many—to un- 
derstanding of atoms and their behavior. 

Oppenheimer is suffering a painful experi- 
ence. 

He has been identified by a former Com- 
munist as having been present in Communist 
meetings on the campus of the University 
of California in 1941. The suggestion is that 
Oppenheimer is or was a Communist. 

All the usual hand-wringers and tear- 
jerkers are now running around the country 
expressing anguish and indignation at the 
very idea. But Oppenheimer himself knows 
and indeed has long ago admitted, that he 
was once very much under the Marxist spell. 

And his brother, Frank, also a physicist of 
considerable rank, has been proved on the 
public record to have been not only a Com- 
munist but also a liar, 

Those who want to see the proof can do 
50 by going to the Library of Congress and 
looking at the bound files of the Washington 
Times-Herald of July 12, 1947, June 14, 1949, 
June 15, 1949, and June 18, 1949. 

The Times-Herald published Frank Op- 
penheimer’s Communist card number in 
1947. Oppenheimer called the Times-Herald 
@ liar. 

But when finally the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities got around to him 
in 1949 and asked him about the matter 
under oath, he caved in and confesed the 
truth. 

Then he crawled out of town and the hand- 
wringers and tear-jerkers all said he should 
be allowed to go his way, unquestioned about 
his boyish indiscretion, as they now do (in 
re) brother Robert. 

It is as if a man had come up to you and 
said, “I was in a mob of murderers planning 
to kill you, but I quit. Don’t ask me who 
they were.” 

Whoever hesitates to turn every possible 
Communist, ex-Communist and associate of 
Communists upside down and shake him for 
the last shred of knowledge he may have, 
does not understand our times. 

This is a struggle for the world. The object 
of the Communists is to destroy civilization 
and build another system on their own model. 
They mean to kill you, personally, if you 
object. 

J. Robert Oppenheimer knows that. His 
brother, Frank, knows that, The fancy man 
from Manhattan who committed contempt 
before the United States Senate a few days 
ago, Frederick Vanderbilt Field, knows that. 

Therefore, J. Robert Oppenheimer's duty, 
today, is to speak out in public to the people 
of the United States and tell them not only 
his present beliefs, which all who know him 
Say are on the side of humanity and civiliza- 
tion, but also, to teli everything he Knows 
about everybody under the Communist spell, 
past or present. Less than that is to do the 
civilized world a positive damage. 

If you want to grasp the dimensions of this 
struggle, compare the Communist organiza- 
tion in the United States of America today, 
with that of 30 years ago. 

The Communists in this country were not 
really a fully developed political and con- 
spiratorial force until 1934. They got their 
growth under the patronage of F. D. Roose- 
velt. 

In the period 1914-18, they were scattered 
through a spectrum of meddlers in terror, 
socialism, and anarchy, but in no way had a 
central command. 

Then, in 1919, as the Soviet Government 
of Russia set up its Communist International 
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to develop resolutions in every country of 
the world, there was organized in Chicago 
the first real Communist gang. 

Around this, the embryo revolutionists 
quickly formed, and just as quickly the 
headquarters were shifted from Chicago to 
New York City. 

The first general secretary of the Commu. 
nist organization was Charles Emil Ruthep. 
berg, of Cleveland, Ohio, who held that jop 
until his death in 1927. 

Like John Reed, the Harvard Marxist who 
was the first of many Communist couriers 
between New York and Moscow, Ruthenberg 
lies buried, today, in the Kremlin. 

Thus, it has always been obvious and vis. 
ible to anybody with an honest mind and 
heart, that Communists in the United States 
of America are all and always, the agents 
of that same Kremlin and dedicated to the 
ruin of this Nation. Yet in our schools that 
has not seemed to matter, 
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HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, recently 
the famed Harvard economist, Prof. Sum- 
ner Slichter, presented testimony before 
the Senate Finance Committee in support 
of an expanded old-age insurance pro- 
gram. Professor Slichter’s conclusions 
are in line with amendments I have in- 
troduced for increasing old-age benefits. 
I ask unanimous consent that pertinent 
excerpts from Dr. Slichter’s testimony be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rercorp, 
as follows: . 


THE PROBLEM oF OLD-AGE SEcURITY 


(By Sumner H. Slichter, Lamont University 
professor, Harvard University associate 
chairman, Advisory Council on Social 
Security, Senate Committee on Finance) 


I 

My purpose in appearing before you fs to 
report to you on the work of the advisory 
council on social security, appointed by the 
Committee on Finance of the United States 
Senate, Eightieth Congress, under authority 
of Senate Resolution 141, and to answer your 
questions about the recommendations of the 
council. 

* * * * ® 


The Advisory Council reached three basic 
conclusions concerning the problem of old- 
age security: 

(1) That the foundation of the country’s 
system of old-age security ought to be a 
Federal system of contributory social insur- 
ance with benefits related to prior earnings 
and awarded without a means test. 

(2) That the present Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Act is failing to perform 
adequately the job that it was expected to do. 

(3) That the present Old-Age and 5ul- 
vivors Insurance Act is sound in principle, 
and that its failure to do the job expected 
of it is attributable té three principal defects 
in the act, all of them easily remedied. 

In order to remedy the defects in the old- 
age and survivors insurance plan, the Ad- 
visory Council made 22 recommendations for 








changes in the act. On 20 of these recom- 
a the council was unanimous. 


mendations 
* . . s * 
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The 17 members of the council—employer 
members, labor members, and public mem- 


bers—were unanimous in believing that con- 
ib social insurance should be the 
founda of the country’s system of old- 
ace security. Furthermore, the same con- 
ysion was reached by each of the two pre- 
vious advisory councils—the Council on Eco- 
a ic Securit y, which helped draft the orig- 
inal law of 1935, and the Advisory Council 
appointed in 1939. There are four principal 
i isons Why the Advisory Council of 1947-48 
reached the conclusion that a contributory 
system of old-age pensions should be the 
‘ndation of the Nation’s system for old- 
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In the first place, the pensions provided by 
a contributory imsurance system are not 
y. No means test is used, but pen- 
> awarded as a matter of right. Fur- 
thermore, the cost is met from the worker’s 
own production in the form of a tax on 
payrolls paid by the employer and a tax on 
ces paid by the worker. Hence the digni- 
and the self-respect of the worker are 
shown consideration. * * * 
In the second place, old-age insurance en- 
courages self-reliance and thrift instead of 
discouraging them. A man by being thrifty 
does not diminish the amount of the pension 
hat he receives—he simply assures himself 
f a better standard of living in his old age. 
This is in contrast to old-age relief based 
upon a means test. When a means test is 
used, the man who has been thrifty and who 
has provided for himself gets nothing; the 
nan who has partly provided for himself 
gets small benefits; the man who has made 
no provision for himself gets the largest 
grant. Such a system is equivalent to a 
series of rewards for not being thrifty and 
self-reliant. Old-age insurance by avoiding 
the use of a means test, avoids discouraging 








In the third place, old-age insurance which 
relates benefits in some measure to the prior 
rt of workers helps protect men from 
0 drastic a drop in their standard of liv- 
y on retirement. The standard of living 
f obviously tends to vary with their 
earnings. Since the purpose of old-age se- 
curity is to protect men against having to 
‘ke too drastic cuts in their standard of 
ving when they retire, pensions should vary 
n some measure with past earnings. Flat 
efits, which are not related to earnings 
same for everyone, would assure 
here would be only an arbitrary rela- 
between men’s standards of living 
etirement and their standards after 
retirement. * © ®& 
In the fourth place, a Federal system of 
OiG-age pensions should be the foundation 
intry’s system of old-age security 
t can be applied to all members of 
force and can be made as broad, 
as the problem with which it is 
to deal. This method of meeting 
em does not depend upon the 
of an employer to grant pen- 
is or upon the bargaining power of unions 
fa their ability to compel employers to 
grant pensions. Furthermore, a system of 
d- isurance can be applied to the self- 
©a4 as Well as toemployees. * * * 
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The members of the adv’ ory council were 
unanimous in believing that the present 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Act is not 
Going the job expected of it. There were 
three principal reasons for this conclusion. 
One Treason was that, even after 13 years, 
only ut 39 percent of the male workers 
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who reach 65 years of age would receive 
benefits if retired. Hence, it is plain that 
many people who need to receive protection 
from the system are not getting it. The 
principal reason why they are not receiving 
protection is that the Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Act applies to only about three 
out of five jobs. Another reason is that eligi- 
bility to receive benefits is determined by the 
proportion of time that a man spends in 
covered employment, not by the proportion 
of time that he is at work. A man may be 
quite steadily employed and still not qualify 
for a pension if he is one of the many work- 
ers who move back and forth between manu- 
facturing, which is covered, and agriculture 
which is not. At the present time, half again 
as many people are drawing old-age assist- 
ance as are drawing old-age pensions—2,700,- 
000 are receiving old-age assistance and 
about 1.900.000 old-age pensions, 

A second reason for believing that the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Act is not 
doing the job expected of it was that the 
average pension is too small and is consider- 
ably less than the average payment for old- 
age assistance. The average pension for a 
single person averages about $26 a month and 
the average pension of a retired person with 
one dependent less than $40 a month. The 
average monthly payment under old-age as- 
sistance is about $44.50. * * * The 
principal reason why pensions are small is 
that the benefit formula is too low even for 
workers steadily employed in covered indus- 
es * * * 

A third reason for believing that the Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance Act has not 
done the job expected of it was that the 
average monthly pensions under it have not 
kept pace with the rise in the cost of living 
or the rise in per capita income. Average 
monthly pensions have increased 14 percent 
since 1940 while the cost of living has risen 
over 68 percent, average weekly wages in 
manufacturing have risen 117 percent, and 
the average per capital income of the country 
has increased 132 percent. During the pe- 
riod that average monthly pensions were in- 
creasing 14 percent, average monthly old- 
age-assistance payments more than coubled. 
The purchasing power of pensions is 32 per- 
cent less today than it was 10 years ago. 

Pensions ought to bear a more or less con- 
stant ratio to the average earnings of per- 
sons. Otherwise they do not give people the 
required help in maintaining their customary 
standards of living. Part of the explanation 
of why the increase in the average pension 
has been far less than the increase in the 
average wage is that, as monthly earnings 
rise from $50 a month to $250 a month, the 
primary pension increases only $10 ‘for each 
$100 increase in earnings. * * * Another 
part of the explanation why the increase in 
pensions has lagged behind the increase in 
wages is that only wages up to $3,000 a year 
count in computing the average earnings on 
which pensions are figured. As wages have 
gone up, more and more workers earn more 
than $3,000 a year. In 1948, about one out 
of four among all workers earned more than 
$3,000. Still another part of the explanation 
why pensions have increased more slowly 
than wages is that pensions are computed on 
the average monthly wages of each worker 
over his lifetime. Although the average 
worker is earning more than twice as much 
today as he was earning 10 years ago, his 
lower earnings of 10 years ago help bring 
down the monthly average of earnings on 
which his pension is computed. All in all, 
the present methods of computing pensions 
assure that pensions will be slow to rise 
whenever wages increase. 


Iv 
Why does the advisory council believe that 
improvement of the act along the lines in- 
dicated by its 22 recommendations would en- 
able the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
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Act to do the job expected of it and to be- 
come the foundation of the country’s sys- 
tem of social security? 

In the first place, the recommendations 
of the council would extend the protection 
of the act to virtually all of the 25,000,000 
jcbs not now covered. Obviously one cannot 
expect a program to give protection to people 
whom it does not cover. Consequently, ex- 
pansion of coverage of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance scheme is of basic import- 
— * * 

H. R. 6000 proposes that about 11,000,000 
additional jobs be brought under the old- 
age and survivors insurance plan. This is 
a step in the right direction, but it would 
bring under the act substantially less than 
half of the jobs that are not now covered. 
Large and important categories, such as farm- 
ers, many farm laborers, and a number of 
professional groups, would still be deprived 
of protection of the scheme. 

The incomplete coverage proposed in H. R. 
6000 raises basic questions as to where and 
how uncovered groups would get security for 
their years of retirement. Nearly all of the 
groups left uncovered by H. R. 6000 are groups 
that cannot be expected to be covered by 
private pension plans, initiated by employers 
or negotiated by trade-unions. Apparently 
the philosophy of H. R. 6000, therefore, is that 
the uncovered groups should either be able 
to take care of themselves or should be ex- 
pected to rely upon charity. * * * Cer- 
tainly the people cannot expect old-age and 
survivors insurance to be the foundation of 
the country’s system of old-age security if 
large parts of the population are excluded 
from the plan. 

. * . * * 


In the second place, the recommendations 
of the council would liberalize the eligibility 
requirements for pensions so that older 
workers who are newly covered by extension 
of the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Act 
to new industries will soon become eligible 
for pensions. * * * It would obviously 
do little immediate good to extend the act to 
the 25,000,000 uncovered workers if the eligi- 
bility requirements for new workers remain 
as strict as at present. H. R. 6000 makes a 
little improvement over the present law, but 
even H. R. 6000 would require 20 quarters of 
coverage, or 5 years, for newly covered em- 
ployees to become eligible for pensions. 

The council recommends that the exten- 
sion of coverage to new industries be accom- 
panied by a new start in eligibility require- 
ments that will require the same qualifying 
periods for older workers as was required for 
persons who were the same age when the 
system began operation in 1937. * * * 

In the third place, the recommendations 
of the advisory council would substantially 
raise the average monthly benefits. * * * 
The primary insurance benefit for a worker 
with 10 years of coverage under the present 
act and with average monthly wages of $200 
is less than one-fifth of his monthly wage, 
and if he has one dependent, his total bene- 
fits are less than 30 percent of his average 
monthly wage. Obviously such pensions are 
far too small. 

The advisory council has made three types 
of recommendations designed to raise the 
average benefit. One recommendation is 
that the benefit formula be liberalized—that 
benefits be 50 percent of the first $75 of 
monthly wages instead of 40 percent of the 
first $50, and 15 percent of additional wages 
up to the amount of the tax base instead of 
10 percent as at present. Another recom- 
mendation is that the benefit base and the 
tax base be raised from $3,000 a year to $4,200. 
Still other recommendations pertain to lib- 
eralizations in the benefits payable to de- 
pendents. The most impoitant of these 
recommendations is that women may quali- 
fy for old-age benefits (either primary or 
supplementary) at the age of 60 instead of 
65. . © . 
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The total effect of the recommendations 
of the advisory council would be to increase 
the ave e pension paid under the old age 
and survivors insurance scheme by about 100 
percent. This would be an important im- 
provement. Nevertheless, I do not believe 
that the recommendations of the council go 
far enough. To begin with, the formula pro- 
posed by the council is not sufficiently 
liberal, particularly for the workers earning 
above $75 a month. * * * This formula 
would give a primary pension of $37.50 for 
workers earning 875, of $48.75 for workers 
earning $150 a month, and of $63.75 a month 
for workers earning #250 a month. 

H. R. 6000 proposés that the primary pen- 
sion be $50 for the first $100 of earnings. 
Several members of the advisory council, 
Mr. Folsom of the Eastman Kodak Co., Mr. 
Rieve of the Textile Workers Union, CIO, and 
Mr. Cruikshank, the social security expert of 
the A. F. of L. have expressed agreement with 
this feature of H. R. 6000, and I share their 
views. The benefit formula of 15 percent of 
wages between $75 and $350 a month does not 
provide a large enough spread between the 
pensions received by persons with low earn- 
ings and persons with higher earnings— 
though the council provides a greater spread 
than the formula in the present law or that 
proposed by H. R. 6000. If pensions are to 
protect the standard of living of workers who 
retire, they must be fairly closely related to 
previous earnings. Certainly a rise of only 
$10 or $15 in pensions as average monthly 
earnings increase $100 does not provide a very 
close relationship between earnings and pen- 
sions, and is not fair to the skilled workers. 
* * * Two members of the council, Mr. 
Rieve and Mr. Cruikshank, have recom- 
mended that the rise in pensions above the 
basic amount be 20 percent of additional 
earnings. I am in favor of at least a 20 per- 
cent increase in pensions for each rise in 
average monthly earnings above the basic 
amount, but I believe that a 25 percent rise 
would be preferable. Such a rise would give 
a man with average monthly earnings of $209 
a month a primary pension of $75 (assuming 
the formula provides for a pension of 50 per- 
cent of the first $100 as in H. R. 6000) anda 
man with average monthly wages of $300 a 
month, a primary pension of $100. Certainly 
such a spread in the pension received by 
men with a difference of $100 in monthly 
earnings is not too large. 

Finally, I believe that the limit of $4,200 
on the benefit base and the tax base recom- 
mended by the Council is too low and is un- 
fair to many skilled workers and to foremen 
and others in the lower ranks of super- 
vision. The upper limit of $4,200 in the 
benefit base means that no earnings of more 
than $4,200 a year produce an increase in a 
worker’s pension. * * * In the year 
1948, 17 percent of the male workers who 
earned wages in covered industries in all 
four quarters earned more than $4,200. Why 
refuse to count any of these earnings over 
$4,200 in computing the pension that the 
man receives? 

The primary pension for a worker earning 
$5,000 a year, if the pension were 50 percent 
of the first $100 and 15 percent of the addi- 
tional earnings up to $4,200 a year, would 
be only $87.50 a month. It is not satisfac- 
tory to expect all men who receive more than 
$4,200 a year to depend on individual savings 
or on company pension plans. * * *® 
Business enterprises themselves do not ex- 
pect these men to depend on individual sav- 
ings because they establish generous pension 
plans for executives. But almost all of these 
company pension plans tie a man to one 
company and penalize the man who moves 
from one employer to another. When one 
considers the serious deficiencies of company 
pension plans, one reaches the conclusion 
that skilled workmen and foremen should not 
be dependent to any considerable extent 
upon them, 


I am not in favor of increasing the tax 
base and the benefit base for the purpose of 
increasing the income of the pension fund. 
Nevertheless, if the benefit base is increased, 
the tax base should ke correspondingly in- 
creased because the two should be the same. 
As a matter of fact, the increase in the tax 
base above $4,200 would not produce much 
new tax revenue, 
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When the present Federal old-age pension 
plan was drawn up about 15 years ago, the 
prevailing opinion was that it should be in- 
adequate—that it should provide only a bare 
minimum of security and that it should be 
supplemented in various ways. It is under- 
standable that back in 1935, when the idea 
of a Federal old-age insurance plan was new, 
many people wished to avoid placing too 
much reliance on it. At that time, the se- 
rious disadvantages of private pension plans 
as devices for providing old-age security were 
not clearly seen. Nor were all of the develop- 
ments and problems of old-age assistance 
clearly seen. 

The time has come, I believe, for a change 
in our thinking about these matters. It is 
high time to adopt the view that the Federal 
pension plan should be so close to adequate 
that only moderate supplementation by pri- 
vate pension plans or public assistance will 
be necessary. Of course, substantial supple- 
mentation by individual thrift will always 
be necessary. 

vI 
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What would a more adequate system of 
old-age and survivors insurance cost? * * * 

The best way to estimate the costs of an 
old-age insurance program is as a percentage 
of payrolls and of the income of the self- 
employed, in case the insurance plan ex- 
tends to the self-employed. In the next 20 
or 30 years there will be a very large rise in 
payrolls—partly due to the increase in the 
labor force and partly due to the rise in 
wages which must be expected to continue 
in the future as in the past. In another 30 
years, for example, the labor force will in- 
crease by over 10,000,000, and, if wages rise 
as rapidly as in the past, hourly earnings will 
increase between 80 and 90 percent. One 
must expect that the benefits paid under the 
old-age insurance plan will bear a more or 
less constant relationship to average 
monthly earnings. As wage rates rise, ben- 
efits will be liberalized from time to time in 
order to maintain a more or less constant 
relationship between earnings and pensions. 
That is why the most realistic and conserva- 
tive way of estimating costs is in terms of 
percentage of payrolls and the income of the 
self-employed. 

The actuarial consultant of the Advisory 
Council on Social Security prepared a low- 
cost estimate and a high-cost estimate of the 
recommendations of the Council. He esti- 
mated that by the year 2000 the expanded 
program recommended by the Advisory 
Council would cost from 5.87 percent to 9.70 
percent of payrolls. The range in his esti- 
mates. of level premium rose from 4.90 per- 
cent to 7.27 percent. The more liberal bene- 
fit formula which I had suggested would cost 
somewhat more. 

VII 

Fortunately, the cost of old-age pensions 
can be substantially reduced by encouraging 
employers not to retire workers who are 
physically fit to perform their work. It isa 
cruel fiction that men on attaining the age 
of 65 suddenly become unfit to continue their 
oe. © ° 8 

Many people conceive the problem of old- 
age security as mainly a result of the aging 
of the population—that is, the increase in 
the proportion of the population of 65 years 
of age or more. As a matter of fact, the 
problem of old-age security is as much a 
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problem of earlier retirement as 
of the aging of the population, Back in 1899 
68.2 percent of all white males were membe.. 
of the labor ferce. By 1930 this percentace 
had fallen to 54. By 1940, only 42.2 perces 
of all white males were in the labor force 

The drop in the proportion of the popu! 
tion of 65 years of age or more in the labo. 
force is not the result of voluntary retire. 
ments. It is the result of lay-offs by employ. 
ers. For example, among rural farm pony) 
tion, 69.3 percent of males 65 to 74 years of 
age were in the labor force in 1940, ang even 
31.5 percent of males over 75 were in the labor 
force. Among urban groups, on the other 
hand, only 46.9 percent of white males he. 
tween 65 and 74 years of age were in the 
labor force, and only 15 percent of those 15 
years of age or more. Many large companies 
have adopted the rule that everyone must 
retire at the age of 65. r 

The practice of earlier and earlier retire. 
ments is bad for the individual worker in 
most cases, it is bad for the country, and it 
greatly increases the problem of an old-age 
insurance plan. Retirement is bad for the 
worker partly because it reduces his income 
but even more because it cuts him off from 
the contact of his fellows that his job gave 
him, and makes him feel that he is a has. 
been and is now on the shelf. He is unhappy 
and maladjusted. Often his health suffers 
Earlier retirements are bad for the country 
because they deprive the community of the 
output that the retired workers might pro- 
duce. At the present time, for example 
there are about 2,800,000 workers of 65 
years of age or more at work. They produce 
about $10,000,090,000 of goods. If the prac- 


Problem 


a- 


tice of universal retirement at 65 were made 
general, the country would be deprived of the 
output of these 2,800,000 men. In other 
words general retirement at the age of 65 
would cost the country about $10,000,000,000 


a year. Finally, earlier retirements greatly 
increase the cost of pensions. Lifeexpectancy 
at age of 70 is about 3 years less than at the 
age 65. If most men retired at 70, therefore, 
the number of years pensions would be paid 
in the average case would be about three less 
than if most men retired at 65. Furthermore, 
contributions would be paid for more years, 
Consequently, the contribution rate that will 
buy a given pension beginning at age 65 will 
purchase much larger pensions beginning at 
age 70. 

The time has come to halt the tendency for 
employers to retire men at an earlier and 
earlier age. This tendency is quite out of 
place in a community where health is im- 
proving, longevity is increasing and the re- 
maining years of usefulness of workers at the 
age of 65 are growing. The Advisory Council 
on Social Security pointed out that the great 
majority of retirements are involuntary, and 
it recommended that the Federal Govern- 
ment establish a commission to study th 
broad problem of the aged in the community 
and the adjustment of aged to retirement. 
I believe that immediate steps should » 
taken, however, to help workers between the 
ages of 65 and 70 continue in employment 
instead of being forced to retire. 


* ” - ” ° 


An incorporation into the Old-age anc 
Survivors Insurance Act of an incentive for 
employers to keep workers beyond the age 0! 
65 would be a major improvement in the 
country’s arrangements for old-age security, 
it would open new hope and opportunity tor 
millions of older workers. It would greatly 
reduce the cost of pensions and it would 
make it possible to give much more liberal 
pensions than are now available with only 4 
moderate increase in the cost of pensions. It 
would increase the productivity of the 
economy. This increase in productivity 
would alone go far to pay the total cost of 
old-age security, 











Truman Unlikely To Win Fight Agaiast 
Taft Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Truman Unlikely To Win 
Fight Against Taft Act—Rail Sirike 
Stirs Public Ire Against Labor Bosses,” 
by Gould Lincoln, appearing in his col- 
umn entitled “The Political Mill,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
for May 13, 1950. 

In the course of the article, these 
tree sentences appear: 

Obviously, with Congress in its present 

r, there is no slightest chance of Mr. 

1 being able to carry out his pledge 
al the Taft-Hartley Act. Indeed, the 
n the Senate is merely a reiteration of 
pport for the labor act. Further, if there 









is any new labor legislation, it will be in line 
with demands that the laws be amended so 
s to provide for compulsory arbitration in 
railroad disputes so as to prevent future 


tie-ups imperiling the entire country. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows 


“wo 1U4a 


THe PorrticaL MILL—TRUMAN UNLIKELY To 
Win Ficut Acatnst Tart AcT—RaliL STRIKE 
Stirs Pustic Ir—E AGAINST LABOR Bosses 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

President Truman is crying aloud again his 
determination to repeal the Taft-Hartley la- 
bor law—notwithstanding the rash of import- 

I this year, including coal, automo- 

i railroad. The last is not calculated 

t either Congress or the country in the 
mind to turn the country even 

mpletely over to the domination of 








sses 

It is not surprising, however, that Mr. 
Tru 1 still demands that the country re- 
tur the one-sided Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. It was one of his promises to labor in 
the 1948 political campaign—and this year 
he is fighting for the election of a Demo- 
cratic gress (more to his liking, he hopes, 
tha present one). 

The promise of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Engineers to Keep the 
President's special train rolling on his west- 


&n trip—no matter what happens to other 
trains, freight and passenger, and to other 
\ I ravelers—is a new kind of special 
It may be that it is more impor- 
r Mr. Truman to travel about making 
political speeches than it is for 
move carrying the great, necessary 


the country—but it is difficult to 
understand, 








SUSPICION OF REWARD 
mise of the firemen not to inter- 





Ti e pr 


fe with Mr. Truman’s movements may be 
pre al at -d on a desire of the brotherhood to 
t the office of President of the United 





‘ates, But there is a suspicion that it is 
ale intended to reward this particular Pres- 
org who at one time threatened to draft 
n he armed forces all railroad men. 

Just before the President uttered his 


pledge of unending battle to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the Senate, by a vote of 53 to 30, 
‘hed back his attempt to repeal part of the 

“xecutive order. The vote came on 


XCVI—App.——230 
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the resolution of Senator Tart, of Ohio, to kill 
Mr. Truman’s order, under the reorganiza- 
tion act, to do away with the present inde- 
pendent general counsel of the Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and place all authority in 
the Chairman of the Labor Board. Robert 
N. Denham, general counsel, has, since his 
appointment, striven to bring about the en- 
forcement of the Taft-Hartley Act. The sym- 
pathies of the members of the Board, how- 
ever, have been those of Mr. Truman— 
against the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Obviously, with Congress in its present 
temper, there is no slightest chance of Mr. 
Truman being able to carry out his pledge 
to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. Indeed the 
vote in the Senate is merely a reiteration of 
support for the labor act. Further, if there 
is any new labor legislation, it will be in line 
with demands that the laws be amended so 
as to provide for compulsory arbitration in 
railroad disputes so as to prevent future 
tie-ups imperiling the entire country, 


STRIKE HAD NO APPEAL 


This particular railroad strike, to compel 
the employment of extra firemen on Diesel 
locomotives, has had no public appeal what- 
ever. Two fact-finding boards in the past 
have declared such employment not neces- 
sary. 

The course of the Truman administration, 
however, has been to give labor what it de- 
mands whenever it can. Cynically, why 
shouldn't it be that way? The CIO-PAC and 
A. F. of L.’s League for Political Education are 
adjuncts of the Fair Deal Democrats. In 
some States, they have virtually taken over 
the running of Democratic campaigns. 
There has grown up, too, a touching belief 
in Fair Deal circles that labor bosses can 
deliver the votes of union members. 

One of the strangest happenings in re- 
cent days, on Capitol Hill, was the action 
of Representative Lresinsk1, Democrat, of 
Michigan, chairman of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, which prevented an immediate in- 
vestigation of charges that John L. Lewis, 
by secret signals, had kept alive the coal 
strike last winter, when Mr. Lewis was pub- 
licly calling for a resumption of coal min- 
ing. Mr. LEsINSKI acccmplished this by re- 
moving subpena power from Chairman 
Jacoss, Democrat, of Indiana, head of a sub- 
committee, who was going to put Mr. Lewis 
on the grill. What will the public think of 
such tactics? 





Card Clothing Machine Operators’ Union 
Seeks Increase in Tariff To Protect Jobs 
of Its Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Fall River, Mass., 
local of the Card Clothing Machine Op- 
erators’ Union of America asking an in- 
crease in tariff rates on card clothing in 
order to protect the standard of living of 
its members: 

Whereas we are a skillful technical craft 
that is absolutely essentia] to the manufac- 
ture of textile fabrics; and 

Whereas during the last war our industry 
was rated A-Al priority, proving how neces- 
sary we were to the war effort; and 
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Whereas the importation of card clothing 
has always caused us a loss of income and 
hardship in times of peace; and 

Whereas foreign competition will event- 
ually close our industry due to the differen- 
tial of wages in foreign labor; and 

Whereas to equalize this unfair competi- 
tion and keep our industry in a position to 
help hold the economic condition of our 
country, we feel it necessary to increase the 
tariff on our product; and 

Whereas since our Government accepts the 
principle of fair trade through subsidies to 
hold farm prices at home, it seems we should 
be guaranteed protection through tariff regu- 
lations to maintain fair trade for our in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas the present devaluation of the 
pound sterling and the contemplation of still 
lowering its value gives the importers of card 
clothing an unfair advantage over our 
American-made product: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Fall River branch of the Card Clothing Ma- 
chine Operators Union of America, wish to 
go on record as opposing any tariff revision 
that will jeopardize our present standard of 
living. 





A Text for Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from today’s Washington Times-Herald: 

A TExT For TRUMAN 


President Truman is in Chicago after cir- 
cuitous travels. His purpose in going there 
is said to be that of participating in a jubilee 
honoring the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversay next March of Thomas Jefferson’s 
accession to the Presidency. If a certain 
elasticity of the dollar is permissible among 
Fair Dealers, we suppose that the same liber- 
ties may be taken with time. 

We are happy, however. to hear that poli- 
tics does not enter into this visit, for Jeffer- 
con held strong views on the subject of po- 
litical junkets, as witness his remarks in a 
letter of June 19, 1807, to James Sullivan, 
Governor of Massachusetts, after New Eng- 
landers had proposed a tour in that quarter. 

JEFFERSON'S INTEGRITY 

“I confess,” said Jefferson, “that I am not 
reconciled to the idea of a chief magistrate 
parading himself through the several States, 
as an object of public gaze, and in quest 
of an applause which, to be valuable, should 
be purely voluntary. I had rather acquire 
silent good will by a faithful discharge of 
my duties than owe expressions of it to my 
putting myself in the way of receiving them. 

“As I have never yet seen the time when 
the public business would have permitted 
me to be so long in a situation in which I 
could not carry it on, so I have no reason 
to expect that such a time will come while 
I remain in office.” 

For these reasons Jefferson felt obliged to 
refuse the proffered invitation to display 
himself at distant post horn stops. He said 
that “a journey to Boston or Portsmouth, 
after I shall be a private citizen, would much 
better harmonize with my feelings, as well 
as duties.” 

Whether it is 150 or only 149 years since 
Jefferson's accession, times have, indeed, 
changed. 


ea, 
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Address of President Truman at 
Butte, Mont. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
of the President of the United States at 
Butte, Mont.: 


Text oF TRUMAN SPEECH TAKING TO TASK 
TuHosE WuHo Cry “SOCIALISM” 


It is a great pleasure to return to Butte. 
I remember very well my last visit here, not 
quite 2 years ago. The grand reception you 
gave me then was an inspiration to me dur- 
ing the days that followed. 

I came to the Pacific Northwest to dedi- 
cate Grand Coullee Dam. That dam is one 
of the most remarkable engineering feats 
ever accomplished. More electric power is 
generated there than in any other plant in 
the world. 

It will bring immense benefits to the 
people in the region it serves and to our 
whole Nation. It is an outstanding example 
of how we can use our Federal Government 
to perform tasks that are so big they are 
beyond the power of any other agency 
through which the people can act. 

This trip is giving me an opportunity to 
report to the people about their Federal Gov- 
ernment. Every year, the President reports 


to the Congress on the state of the Union. 


That is a good thing. But it seems to me 
that it is just as important for the Presi- 
dent to report directly to the people who 
elected him. 

In our democracy the Government is 
responsible to the people, and they are en- 
titled to know just what the Government 
is doing. I find that one of the best ways 
for me to report to you is to come out here 
where I can talk to you face to face. 

I understand that some people have ob- 
jections, but I think the real reason is that 
they are afraid the people might like it too 
well when the President comes out to see 
them. 


ALL GROUPS ARE DEPENDENT 


Today, I want to report to you on some of 
the Government’s activities and programs 
that are of particular interest to working 
men and women. But, first, I want to re- 
mind you that the welfare of all groups of 
the population is inseparable. Workers, 
businessmen, and farmers all depend upon 
one another—they all prosper together or 
they all suffer together. 

I understand that you have had a clear 
demonstration of that fact here in Butte 
within recent months. 

This city depends very largely upon the 
production of copper. When the demand for 
copper fell off last year, it affected the Ana- 
conda Copper Co. The results didn’t stop 
there. The men who worked for the com- 
pany also were affected. There were lay- 
offs in the mines and smelters. 

Now, things are looking up again. The 
market for copper has improved. The com- 
pany’s business is better again, and men who 
had been laid off have been put back to work. 
In fact, I saw where someone was advertising 
in a Colorado paper the other day to get 
more hard-rock miners to come up here to 
work, 

I am mighty glad to hear that there are 
jobs for people in Butte, and I hope it will 
always be that way. 


However, you cannot be prosperous here 
unless the rest of the country is prosperous. 
Your jobs and the company’s profits depend 
on what people are able to buy in New York 
and Georgia and Texas and all over this great 
country of ours. 

You have a vital and direct interest in the 
economic welfare of the entire Nation, and 
therefore you have an equal interest in what 
the Government does to maintain the eco- 
nomic welfare of the Nation. 

The Federal Government has always taken 
a hand in the country’s economic affairs. In- 
deed, one of the purposes for which our 
Union was formed was to promote trade and 
commerce among the several States. Some 
people seem to forget that sometimes, but it 
is true. 

During the last 17 years, however, the Gov- 
ernment has played a larger part if our eco- 
nomic life than ever before. There is a 
reason for this, and one that is not hard to 
find. The reason is the great depression of 
the early 1930’s—and the lessons we have 
learned from that depression and from the 
events since then. 

We have learned that in a dynamic, highly 
industrialized economy such as ours, the 
Federal Government must use its strength 
and resources to prevent violent cycles of 
boom and bust. We learned during the 
period from 1929 to 1933 what happens if the 
Government stands on the sidelines—with 
men in high places merely smiling cheerfully 
and saying everything is going to be all right. 
We have learned since 1933 that a Govern- 
ment which takes positive action can sup- 
plement and support the efforts of private 
business in such a way as to keep our econ- 
omy steadily expanding. 


GOVERNMENT SAVED BUSINESS 


These lessons have been hard for some 
people to take. In fact, they deny them 
still. All of you, Iam sure, have heard many 
cries about Government interference with 
business and about “creeping socialism.” 

I should like to remind the gentlemen who 
make these complaints that if events had 
been allowed to continue as they were going 
prior to March 4, 1933, most of them would 
have no businesses left for the Government 
or anyone else to interfere with—and almost 
surely we would have socialism in this coun- 
try, real socialism. 

The truth is that Government action dur- 
ing the last 17 years has been the salvation 
of private business in this country and has 
strengthened the private enterprise system 
against socialism, communism, and all other 
isms, 

Don’t let anyone tell you that the Govern- 
ment should retire to the sidelines while the 
national economy goes back to the days of 
“boom and bust.” The power of the Govern- 
ment exists for the people to use. It would 
be folly for the people to be afraid to use 
their coJlective strength through the Gov- 
ernment. 

The strength of the Government is being 
used now—and, so far as I am concerned, it 
will continue to be used-—to protect your 
jobs and improve your welfare. 

Perhaps our most important single eco- 
nomic goal is to see that there are enough 
jobs for those who need them. This was the 
purpose behind the Employment Act of 1946. 
The act pledged the resources of the Federal 
Government for the maintenance of maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power. We are now committed to keep 
our country prosperous. No one was more 
influential in getting that act adopted than 
your own Senator, Jim Murray. 

You sometimes hear it said—and I think 
this comes mostly from the lunatic fringe 
among the reactlonaries—that the Govern- 
ment promises to make it possible for people 
to live without working. They say our Gov- 
ernment programs would make us a Nation 
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of dead beats and loafers. 
is absurd. 


STRONG SHOULD HELP WEAK 


I think it is the responsibility of Govern. 
ment to help those who because of Old age 
or other disability are unable to work, and 
those who, through no fault of their own 
are unable to find work. I believe that the 
strong should help the weak, and I make 
no apologies for that belief. 

But for men who are able to work, I wan+ 
jobs—not idleness. That’s what they want. 
too—an opportunity to earn their own living. 
I have too much faith in the Amer; 
workingman to have any doubt about 
willingness to give full value received fo 
the wages he is paid. There is one thing 
am accused of sometimes to which I wi! 
have to plead guilty. I am in favor of goo 
wages. ; 

I think that the people who do the work 
are entitled to a fair share of the income 
from the product. I believe that they should 
share in the benefits of technological jm. 
provements and increased productivity, I 
believe that one of our goals should be a 
steadily improving standard of living for the 
American working man and his family. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT CENSURED 


Our main reliance for seeing that the 
workingman gets a fair share of the benefits 
of our economy, is upon collective bargain 
ing between employees and their employers, 
This bargaining process is carried on between 
private parties, but it vitally affects the 
public interest. It is of the utmost impor. 
tance to the whole Nation that negotiations 
between labor and management be con- 
ducted in good faith, with sincerity and 
patience, by parties who are able to bargain 
freely and as equals. 

Before the passage of the Wagner Act in 
1935, the status of collective bargaining in 
the United States was at a low ebb. Under 
the Wagner Act, great progress was made in 
the field of industrial relations. All too 
often, we fail to realize that the progress 
achieved under that act had a lot to do with 
the improvement in economic conditions we 
have enjoyed. Make no mistake about it, 
the Wagner Act was one of the bulwarks of 
American liberty and prosperity. 

Then came 1947 and Taft-Hartley. The 
Taft-Hartley Act emasculated the Wagner 
Act and subverted its purpose. The avowed 
intention of its sponsors was to strengthen 
the hand of management. To do this, they 
devised a clever law which insidiously un- 
dermines the strength of labor unions 

The Taft-Hartley law hangs over the head 
of labor, threatening to destroy the gains 
of 15 years, There it will hang until we are 
able to replace it with a law that is fair to 
management and labor alike. 

That is something we must do—not only 
for the sake of labor, but for the sake of the 
whole country. I believe profoundly that 
the Taft-Hartley law is a substantial in- 
fringement of the basic freedom to bargain 
collectively. 

I will not cease to fight for its repeal. _ 

In other fields, we have made considerable 
progress since I last visited with you here n 
Butte. 

Last year, we increased the minimum wage 
under Federal law from 40 cents to (0 cele 
an hour. That probably did not have 4 
direct effect on many people in this city. 
For, I am glad to say, most people who are 
employed here, in jobs which that law cove 
ers, already made more than 75 cents an 
hour. However, you will all benefit from the 
improvement it brings about in other parts 
of the country. 


WIDER SOCIAL SECURITY URGED 


In the social-security field, the Congress 
has been considering a bill to strengthen our 
system of old-age and survivors insurance. 


That, of course, 








You will recall that I have pointed out many 
om w pitifully small these social-secu- 
ts now are, and how a great many 
left out altogether. I am confi- 
the Congress will complete action 


yn on legislation which will do 


pene 


are 





saeh to remedy both of these shortcom- 
mos. However, I must confess that I have 
en d inted at the inadequacy of some 


1 rovisions which are in the bill in its 





esent form. 
There is one governmental program with 
which some of you probably have had some 
d experience lately—that is unem- 
t compensation. I am sorry if you 
ll back on it, but I am mighty glad 
t it was there for you to rely on, and 
1] bet you are mighty glad of that, too. 
: in insurance system to help tide 
ver periods when they are tempo- 
of employment through no fau't 
of their own. This system has thoroughly 
proved its value, both as a means of alleviat- 
¢ hardship among workers and their fam- 










helping to maintain purchasing 

However, this system—like the old-age in- 
surance system—also needs modernization 
Benefit rates should be 
brought up to date, in line with tcday’s 
prices. The duration of benefits should be 
ded Additional workers should be 
the benefits of the law’s protection. 


GAINS IN HOUSING RECALLED 


I have made recommendations of this 
nature to Congress, and I hope that the 
necessary improvements in this law will be 
made 

I expect that you people are also inter- 
ested in housing. You are interested in 
houses as homes for your families, and, if 
like other places, houses have been 
sr scarce lately. 


cover, you people here in Butte have 


Butte is 





& spe iterest in seeing a high level of 
housing construction all over the country, 
because people who build houses use copper, 


and that’s your main product here. 
I have some things both good and bad to 
report about housing—mostly good. 
Today home construction is at an all-time 
record volume. Now that did not happen 
elf. One of the main reasons for 
is that the Government has been helping 


ce credit available at low interest rates 

and for long periods. 
However, not enough houses are being built 
for low-income families and middle-income 
f who too often cannot pay today’s 


prices for housing. 

We have made real progress on one of these 
point Last year we passed a law to provide 
assistance to the cities of the country in 

w-rent public housing. It took a 
t that law passed over the 
e real-estate lobby, but we 

! ugh in the first session of 

> &'ghty-lirst Congress. 


v 


) € 
f th 


it thr 


PROSPERITY, PEACE LINKED 

So far we haven't done so well on our pro- 
build more hcusing for middle- 
ilies. But we are going to keep 
as we did for the public-housing 

{I am sure that we will get it even- 


ked mainly today about programs 
special significance in a great 
ndustrial center such as this 
I hese programs are important not 
community. They are part of a 

nal effort to achieve higher in- 








C hott . 
- etter standards of living for all 
>. lso important to us. 
= important to world peace. 
Bi. © how engaged in a great world-wide 
a cemonstrate that the free way 


© way to the highest level of well- 
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being for all the peoples of the world. To 
that end, we must make our own economy 
ever stronger, and must constantly improve 
the welfare of our people. 

This is a job for all of us, whether we are 
in private or public life. We will attain these 
goals by working together in the common 
cause, 





Communist Activities in the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I am presenting two letters 
I received urging the continuation of the 
investigation of the charges of Commu- 
nist activities in our Government. 

There has been a tendency on the part 
of some individuals and organizations to 
discredit this investigation. I am sure 
my colleagues will see by these letters 
that the public is deeply concerned over 
the charges and want the facts brought 
to light. 

The future security of the Nation is 
at stake in the cold war. It is of the 
gravest importance that a thorough in- 
vestigation be made of subversives in 
Government. This mess of alleged es- 
pionage, treason, and perversion must be 
uncovered. The safety and preservation 
of our American way of life depends 
on it. 

The letters follow: 

Hon. WILLIAM S. HILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Britt: The governing board of the 
Denver Retail Merchants Association has in- 
structed us to write to all Members of the 
Colorado delegation in Congress and respect- 
fully urge that they exert their influence to 
see that the current congressional inquiry 
into espionage charges involving depart- 
ments of the Federal Government be pressed 
with vigor and continued until such time as 
the truth or untruth of these charges has 
been clearly established 

In making such a request we are depart- 
ing from a policy to which this association 
has adhered rather strictly for many 
that of taking a position on national affairs 
only in those cases in which the interests of 
retail business are directly involved. How- 
ever, this request bears no particular rela- 
tion to retail business. It might well be 
made by any group of American citizens who 
are increasingly concerned over the day-by- 
day reports out of Washington regarding in- 
that are claimed to be operating 
within departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In view of 


years— 








fluences 


the disturbing international 


situation, it seems to us that this country 
can ill afford to permit the continued exist- 
ence of suspicion and distru n the part of 
citizens of any arm of our Government. The 


only way to remove such suspicion and dis- 
trust is by an unrelenting inquiry to uncover 
the truth, and since the real question in- 
volved is one of national security we are 
confident that we can all agree that politi- 
cal or partisan considerations have no proper 
place in such an inquiry. 
Very truly yours, 
Geo. A, FLANNIGAN 





Manager. 
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DEAR CONGRESSMAN HILxi: It has come to 
our attention that there is a possibility of 
the so-called McCarthy committee hearings 
being discontinued. 

If this is so, for the benefit of all con- 
cerned, we trust the same will not be done 
until a thorough investigation has been 
made. 

Yours very truly, 
FontTius SHOE Co., 
Harry E. FoNnrivs. 





World Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following address 
of the President at Madison, Wis., on May 
14, 1950: 


Text OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S ADDRESS AT 
MADISON, WIS., ON WoRLD COOPERATION 


It is a pleasure for me to be here in Wis- 
consin, one of the great progressive States 
of the Union. And I am glad to be in Madi- 
son, a State capital and a university center 
in which so much has been done for the 
progress of our country. 

I am happy to participate in dedicating 
Filene House, the international headquarters 
of the Credit Union National Association. 

Credit unions offer people who have few 
resources a way of getting funds when they 
need them. I am told that last year, in the 
United States alone, credit unions had about 
4,000,000 members and made loans totaling 
close to a billion dollars. This is a splendid 
record. It is a tribute to the values of thrift 
and self-help and mutual assistance. 

This building will serve credit unions in the 
United States and Canada, and other areas 
in the Western Hemisphere. It will be a 
truly international headquarters and, as 


ter of cooperative activities. In whatever 
country they may be found, these activities 
speak a common language and have a com- 
mon goal. 

heir common language may be found in 
the principles of self-help, mutual assistance, 
and democratic control. Their common goal 
is to solve, by joint action, problems which 
cannot be solved by acting alone. 

The effectiveness of cooperative action has 
been demonstrated in many ways. In our 
country, farm cooperatives and cooperative 
stores have been successful. Use of the co- 
operative principle has brought electricity to 
rural Use of the same principle otters 
new ways to solve the housing problem, 


areas. 


PEACE A TASK FOR MANY 

In a broader sense, moreover, cooperative 
action is the method we are using to solve 
problems we share with other nations. 

Today, the @nited States is engaged with 
other free nations in a great c erative en- 
deavor to preserve freedom and achieve peace 
in the world. 


This is the greatest problem we face. 





We cannct solve it unless we work to- 
gether. 

No one nation alone can bring about peace 
Togetl nations can build a strong defense 









against aggression, and combine the energy 
of free men everywhere in building a better 
future for all of us. 

That is the way to achieve peace. 
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That is why it is in the interest of each of 
the free nations to help one another. 

The United States is a part of a world 
made up of many nations and many peoples, 
This world is constantly being drawn close 
to us by improved communications and im- 
proved transportation. It is also being drawn 
close—dreadfully close—by weapons of de- 
struction which become ever more terrible. 

We could not, even if we wanted to, go our 
owr way and let the rest of the world go 
its . Wn way. 

You remember the situation when our own 
country was formed. There were 13 sep- 
arate Colonies scattered along the Atlantic 
coast. Each of them could have tried to get 
along as an independent nation. But they 
were wise enough to realize the folly of such 
a course. They decided to band themselves 
together in a common cause, and out of that 
decision has grown the greatest Nation the 
world has ever seen, 

In many respects, the whole world is now 
in the same position in which those Colonies 
found themselves in 1776. Remember, you 
can now go from Madison to Moscow much 
quicker than a man could go from Phila- 
delphia to New York in those days. We must 
recognize that the march of events has joined 
the peoples of the world together, in a com- 
mon destiny, whether we like it or not. 


COMMUNISTS ON THE OFFENSIVE 


And yet the nations of the world are not 
ready, as the Thirteen Colonies were ready, to 
join together in one single government. 

Indeed, one nation today is doing every- 
thing it can, short of war, to prevent com- 
mon international action among nations. 
For the Communist philosophy feeds upon 
suspicion and hate and disunity. And the 
Communists are doing their best to break 
down the strength of the free nations of 
the world, in an effort to bring more people 
under the domination of their Godless creed. 

This makes it more than ever necessary 
for us to work together with the other free 
nations, to preserve our freedom and to in- 
crease our common welfare. 

If we are to achieve these ends, the free 
nations of the world must demonstrate that 
freedom leads to greater strength and a bet- 
ter life for the people. 

One of the most important tasks that we 
must accomplish together is to create a 
sound economic system in the world. And 
to do that, we need to work together for 
more production in the free countries and 
more trade among them. 

Our own country has grown strong and 
great by increasing production in all parts 
of the country and by expanding our in- 
ternal volume of trade. The same kind of 
growth can occur in the world. All coun- 
tries will benefit from a growing volume of 
international trade. 

But that trade has to be on a basis of fair 
competition and mutual benefit among na- 
tions that stand on their own feet. That 
is what we have been working for ever since 
the war ended. 


MARSHALL AID A VITAL FACTOR 


Our first step was to aid the recovery of 
nations whose economic systems were shat- 
tered by the war. We have given substan- 
tial assistance in the restoration of devas- 
tated areas and in the rehabilitation of in- 
dustry and agriculture. Th@ greatest ex- 
ample of this type of activity is, of course, 
the Marshall plan. 

That program has been an extraordinary 
success. Three years ago, many of the Mar- 
shall-plan countries were on the verge of 
collapse and absorption by communism, 
Today, with our help, every one of them is 
stronger and better able to resist commu- 
nism than at any time since the war. 

The success of the Marshall plan demon- 
strates the value of international coopera- 
tion. It demonstrates that helping people 
to help themselves is one of the best ways 
to maintain and strengthen freedom. 


In the rest of the world, Just as in Europe, 
joint action to increase production is the 
key to trade, progress and security. One 
reason why there is so much unrest and in- 
security in vast areas of the world is their 
low productivity and their inability to trade 
profitably with us and with other countries. 

The problem in most of the rest of the 
world is different from that in Europe. The 
primary problem in Europe is to reestablish 
and expand a modern industrial and agri- 
cultural economy. In the underdeveloped 
areas of the world, the primary problem is to 
build such an economy in the first place. 
And that requires a very different kind of 
action on our part. 


HELP OF BENEFIT TO BOTH SIDES 


The greatest needs of the underdeveloped 
areas are modern scientific and technical 
knowledge to increase their skills, and the 
investment of funds to increase their pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Today, more than half the people in the 
world are undernourished. Millions of 
farmers in Asia and Africa and Latin America 
still turn the ground with crude wooden 
plows. They know little about improved 
seed. Their livestock is underfed and dis- 
eased. Many of them have never even heard 
of soil conservation. 

As these people become better educated 
and healthier, as they get more roads and fac- 
tories and power plants, as they increase 
their output of agricultural and industrial 
products, they will slowly but surely play a 
larger part in the community of nations. 

In that way, they can attain progressively 
better living conditions and renewed faith in 
the promise of the democratic way of life. 
In that way, too, the United States and 
other free countries can acquire new sources 
of the things we need and new markets for 
the things we produce. 

Iam very glad that both Houses of Congress 
have authorized the Government to increase 
our program for aiding the underdeveloped 
areas to progress toward modern standards 
of health, education, transportation and pro- 
duction. 

I am determined that this work shall go 
forward energetically. I regard it as one of 
the most important factors in promoting 
trade and one of the main hopes for world 
peace. 

These cooperative programs to build a 
world economy which will bring increasing 
welfare to all free people are vital to world 
peace. 

So, also, is the work we are doing to 
strengthen the common defense of free 
countries against aggression. 


FORWARD DESPITE SET-BACKS 


And so is the effort we are making to create 
an effective world political order through the 
United Nations. 

All these steps are essential to freedom and 
peace. They are all ways of putting into 
practice, in our relations with other nations, 
the basic cooperative principles of self-help, 
mutual assistance and democratic control. 

The measures we are taking to bring peace 
to -the world are necessarily imperfect. We 
are working to solve a problem larger and 
more difficult than any other we have ever 
faced. We shall inevitably experience set- 
backs, as well as successes. 

But we must continue to move forward, 
strongly and steadfastly, in cooperation with 
other free countries. 

We have no other choice. 

Isolationism is no alternative. Isolation- 
ism is a counsel of despair. Isolationism 
would bring on another war, and it would be 
a war in which we might stand alone against 
the rest of the world. 

In our own self-interest, therefore, we must 
cooperate with other free nations. We must 
join with them in a common defense against 
aggression and in providing greater oppor- 
tunities for human advancement. 
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But there is another reason why we 
work together with the other free nations 

We have a moral duty to protect the exe, 
cise of freedom here and in other lands. he 
a nation we are committed to the principle 
of freedom because we believe that men are 
created equal. Freedom is a relationship jy. 
tween equals. 


FOR A WORLD OF FREE MEN 


We believe that men are equal because ye 
believe that they are all created by God. Ty, 
religious traditions which have flowed to, 
gether to make the foundations of this yg. 
tion all emphasize that every individual js 
an expression of the spirit of God, and should 
be respected on that account, 

Because of that relation between God ang 
man, we believe that each man in himsej; 
has dignity and individual worth. 

Because of that relation, we believe that ql 
men are brothers, who must strive to live to. 
gether in freedom and peace. 

We would be unworthy of our traditions 
we would violate our fundamental belijefs— 
if we failed to acknowledge and to live by 
the principles of brotherhood which bind 
men and nations together, 

We must continue to exert our energy and 
our will, in cooperation with those who 
share our beliefs, that together we may create 
on this earth a community of free men, living 
at peace with one another and working to- 
gether for the common good, 

We must not falter or turn back. 

We must go forward in the faith that we 
are following the commandments of God, 
who is the Father of us all. 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, few 
events have demonstrated the evils of 
the Taft-Hartley Act so dramatically as 
the current strike of the commercial 
telegraphers against the United Press. 

It is not a strike that has made head- 
lines—I will wager that there are Mem- 
bers of this House who do not know that 
it is going on, unless they happen to have 
run into the pickets in front of the Na- 
tional Press Building. Nevertheless, it 
has thrown into sharp focus the provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley law which can 
lead us into one of the greatest orgies of 
union busting this country has known. 

The teletype and maintenance em- 
ployees of the United Press went 0 
strike on April 30 after weeks of f ruitless 
negotiating. Since that date, practicavy 
all the news reports flowing over the 
wires of that great agency have beet 
handled by scab labor. 


SUPERVISORY SCABS 


The company has maintained the fic- 
tion that its teletype work is being 
handled by supervisory employees. This 
is true only in the sense that the United 
Press has brought into its key cevtels 
news reporters from its smaller )U 
reaus—bureaus so small that reportels 
are expected to handle telegraph wires ® 
well as gather and write the news. 

These reports are classified as super 
visory only because such a classification 








m from the contract the 
has signed with the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, a typical dodge. 
Aside from that, about the only “super 
yisory” right they enjoy is the right to 
fire them.elves without going through 
the usual channels. 
After a few days, however, the United 
Press dropped the idea of handling its 


exempts tht 
United Press 


news report exclusively through these 
men, The organization went into the 
open market and began hiring scabs 
wherever they could be found. I am 
reliably informed that these scabs are 
now working in the New York, Washing- 
ton and Chicago offices of this organiza- 
tion. 
TAFT-HARTLEY LAW INVOKED 

It isat this point that the Taft-Hartley 
Act stepped in to take from labor one 
of its most cherished rights—-the right 
to give help to brother trade-unionists. 

Any Member of this House who has 
had experience with organized labor 
knows that nothing is more repulsive 
to a trade-unionist than to be forced 
to help a scab. That is precisely what 
is happening in this strike. In spite of 
the fact that practically all the news 
furnished to newspapers by the United 
Press in the past 2 weeks has been fur- 
nished by scab labor, other unions in 
the industry have been forced to handle 
these news reports. 

Threats of injunction under the mis- 
named “antisecondary boycott” clause 
of the Taft-Hartley Act have met the 
protests of the fellow workers of the 
telegraphers. Stereotypers, typographi- 
cal employees, pressmen, guild report- 
ers—all union men—must swallow their 
natural resentment and prepare United 
Press reports for use in their newspapers. 

Mr. Speaker, to me this has all the ear- 
marks of old-fashioned union busting. 
On the one hand, we have the powerful 
newspaper industry which is not re- 
Strained from giving help to the man- 
agement of United Press. On the other 
hand, we have the organized newspaper 
employees blocked at every turn from 
helping the commercial telegraphers 
union, 

Here is a question which might well be 
examined by the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. How much help 
18 being given the management of United 
Press by the powerful dailies and news- 
paper chains in their war with the teleg- 
Taphers? How many newspapers have 
olowed the deliberate practice of fea- 
uring UP reports during the past 2 
Weeks, even though those reports are 
hecessarily limited by the mechanical 
cuiteu ies brought on by the strike? It 
» OXvious that United Press has been 
lorced to curtail its services with inex- 
berienced men operating its equipment. 

AFL UNION INVOLVED 
I wish to say a word about the 
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Here 


Commercial telegraphers union, which is 
On strike. It isa well-established Amer- 
coe ’ leration of Labor union which 
_- “0WN its good faith by 43 years of 
— shed relations with employers. Its 


Sane Are responsible men who per- 
we 4 Ginicult and highly skilled job. 
Beso cent years, and especially since 
lean ox te Taft-Hartley law, like all 
oul n ' has found bargaining more diffi- 
“t. During the past 6 years, according 
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to the union leaders, it has been unable 
to obtain any realistic bargaining with 
the United Press unless it actually took a 
strike vote. 

This year, negotiations for a new con- 
tract were preceded by a number of 
threatening moves on the part of man- 
agement. More than a week before the 
expiration of the old contract, special 
machinery was moved into key centers 
which could, in a pinch, be used to re- 
place men. This tactic has become com- 
monplace in the newspaper business 
when contracts with the typographical 
inion are due to expire. In no cases do 
these devices do a satisfactory job by 
ordinary standards, but they serve 
where an inferior product will be ac- 
cepted during a strike. 

Two days before expiration of the te- 
legraphers’ contract with UP, the so- 
called supervisory employees, ineligible 
for union membership and thus unable 
to present any organized protest, were 
brought into key bureaus. One, I am 
told, was imported from Puerto Rico. In 
addition, uniformed Burns detectives 
appeared on the scene the very minute 
the contract was up. 

UNION-BUSTING TACTICS 

All of these preparations, Mr. Speaker, 
have an ominous ring to those of us who 
have good reason to remember the union- 
busting that preceded passage of the 
Wagner Act. They are signs of the times, 
and should serve as a warning to all 
friends of labor that we are walking back 
down the road to the days of the open 
shop. Unless the Taft-Hartley Act is 
repealed, and repealed soon, the labor 
movement may be divided and crushed. 
The strike-breaker and the Burns and 
Pinkertons are coming back into their 
own. 

This strike of the commercial teleg- 
raphers is over purely economic issues. 
The union is bargaining for more weekly 
pay for its members. For several months 
management has refused to make any 
offer at all, though it has boasted pub- 
licly that 1949 was its most prosperous 
year. Its final offer, made just before 
the strike on a take-it-or-leave-it basis, 
was a raise of $2.21 a week—just about 3 
cents an hour. 

The merits of an economic strike are 
something that can be argued forever. 
What interests us here is whether man- 
agement was bargaining in good faith. 
There is a question raised by this strike 
which is of urgent concern to the Amer- 
ican people. It can be summed up simply 
as this: Is the United Press using the 
Taft-Hartley Act as a shield under which 
it will spearhead a drive to bust unions in 
the newspaper industry? 


$$ EE 


Are We Headed for World War I11? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granied to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorpD, I wish to include the following 
radio address which I made to the con- 
stituents of my district over the following 
radio stations: KBOL, Boulder; KCOL, 
Fort Collins; KFKA, Greeley; KFTM, 
Fort Morgan; KGEK, Sterling; and 
KLMO, Longmont. The speech follows: 


Friends of the radio audience, this is your 
Congressman, WILLIAM S. HILL, speaking to 
you from Washington, D. C. Today I wish 
to speak on world peace. 

Throughout the Nation today, the people 
are troubled. They are torn by the mixed 
emotions raging in their hearts over the 
threat to the peace we won at such a horrible 
price in lives, blood, and treasure. They 
realize that another war so close on the heels 
of the last one can well mean the end to our 
civilization. Another war is not necessary to 
settle the problems of the world. But the 
fear of the cold war suddenly bursting into 
flame is causing untold anxiety and concern 
in the homes of our people. 

Dangers of the peace are increasing. The 
tip of the scale one way or the other, might 
touch off another war—a war more terrible 
and destructive than the last. It could be 
the war to end all wars. It could wipe out 
our civilization. The very thought is horri- 
fying. Our finite minds are incapable of 
visualizing the consequences of an A-bomb 
or an H-bomb dropped on this country. 

But the purpose of this warning isn’t to 
scare you out of your wits. It is to awaken 
you to the idea that now is the time to speak 
up. Those of us who want peace must be 
heard. Our voices must ring out with an 
appealing force to halt the mad dash for 
superbombs and superduper death-dealing 
weapons of mass detruction. 

Part of the guilt for the armament race 
is on our consciences. President Truman 
authorized the dropping of the atomic bomb 
on Japan. The late President Roosevelt ini- 
tiated the ecientific experiments and pro- 
vided the finances for construction of the 
A-bomb during World War II. Now the 
President has given the green light for the 
building of the hydrogen bomb. We are out 
in front in the rearmament race, but it 
isn’t, to my way of thinking, a thing to be 
proud of. We should be in the forefront 
of those in the world who want to maintain 
peace. Our leadership should be for moral 
and spiritual rearmament rather than mili- 
tary force. 

In the world court of opinion, we have 
left our sincerity and high purposes open to 
question. The hopes and aspirations of the 
people, who overwhelmingly desire peace, 
must be brought out into the light for the 
world to see. Our diplomatic maneuvers 
and our military activities have cast a false 
reflection on the basic motives of this Ne- 
tion. We are a peace-loving Nation; the 
majority of our people are most anxious and 
eager to spread to the four corners of the 
earth their expression of good will. But 
somehow this opinion becomes distorted 
and twisted by the actions of our political 
and military leaders. 

It is time for a constructive call of the 
great political powers of the world to set- 





tle the problems of the cold war. Our lead- 
er: have attempted to : uage our conscience 
by rationalizing the use of the A-bomb and 
the H-bomb. Perhaps they re entirely 
right in their assumptions. But, we should, 
with equal vigor and he ty to o1 ~ 
encourage a policy of v i disarm 
All ¢ our € I I € yr 
and otherwise h 
stop] > the Red t ( c - 
nism from engu!fi lid. R 
our enen Livy 1 ‘ I I wa 

What caused Russi ¢ ] 2 
toward us? Ac 1 Leal ) S Pres- 
ident Poosevelt’s adviser at the Big Five con- 
fer until the late President’s death, 
att the difficulty last week in an ar- 

i it « G ces between 
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Stalin and Roosevelt. But it was 5 years later 
before the people were advised of these con- 
ditions through Admiral Leahy’s magazine 
disclosure. Why weren’t we informed long 
ago? 

Former Prime Minister Churchill of Great 
Britain has thrown another light on Ameri- 
can entry into World War II as a result of 
Pearl Harbor, in his current writings in Life 
magazine and the New York Times. He es- 
tablished the fact that for a year and a half 
before Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941, he 
had pressed President Roosevelt to come into 
the war on Great Britain’s side. At the 
Atlantic conferenge in August 1941, he said 
he informed Roosevelt’s party and I quote— 
“that I would rather have an American dec- 
laration of war now and no supplies for 6 
months than double the supplies and no dec- 
laration.” 

Churchill said that he related this incident 
to General Smuts, Prime Minister of South 
Africa, stating—and I quote again—"We 
must not underrate his (Roosevelt’s) con- 
stitutional difficulties. He may take action 
as Chief Executive, but only Congress can 
declare war. He went so far as to say to me— 
this is Roosevelt speaking—‘I may never de- 
clare war; I may make war. If I were to ask 
Congress to declare war they might argue 
about it for 3 months.’” 

It will be remembered that the attack on 
the fleet at Hawaii was presented to the 
American people, who knew nothing at the 
time of our American economic sanctions, 
our unyielding diplomacy with Japan, and 
our other secret maneuvering, came as & 
shocking surprise—an ict of treachery on— 
and I quote President Roosevelt—‘a date 
which will live in infamy.” 

Churchill had this to say with reference to 
Pear] Harbor. And I quote him again: “I 
do not intend in these pages to attempt to 
pronounce judgment upon this tremendous 
episode in American history. We know that 
all of the great Americans round the Presi- 
dent and in his confidence felt, as acutely as 
I did, the awful danger that Japan would 
attack British or Dutch possessions in the 
Far East and would carefully avoid the United 
States, and that in consequence Congress 
would not sanction an American declaration 
of war.” 

Quoting Churchill further, he said: “Roose- 
velt, Hull, Stimson, Knox, General Marshall, 
Admiral Stark, and, as a link between them 
all, Harry Hopkins had but one mind. A 
Japanese attack upon the United States was 
a vast simplification of their problems and 
their duty. How can we wonder that they 
regarded the actual form of the attack, or 
even its scale, as incomparably less impor- 
tant than the fact that the whole American 
Nation would be united for its own safety. 
Moreover, they knew, earlier than we in Brit- 
ain could know, the full and immediate pur- 
pose of their enemy.” 

The armed power of the world is again 
divided into two camps, Is there a war party 
in this Nation, as there is in the Kremlin? 
Communist dictatorship is not only designed 
for a surprise ettack with all the arms it 
has, but the Kremlin can violate any agree- 
ment it signs to gain advantage and abro- 
gate at will the agreements it makes. 

But our free people have greater produc- 
tive and moral powers. We can unite our 
strength, unless it is undermined and weak- 
ened by secret action of our political leaders. 

We must make our stand for peace through 
the United Nations. We must declare our 
intentions and desires. We have no assur- 
ance from available public reports that Rus- 
sia would cooperate in an effort at disarma- 
ment in the strengthening of the objectives 
of peace, but that should not stand in our 
way. We should look into every avenue for 
a& way to lasting peace. If our sincerity is 
clear, our reasons and examples steadfast, 
then before the eyes of the world we have 
made our case. 


WE CAN DO NO LESS 


Are we going to let someone push us into 
wor!! war III? Is fear of the A-bomb or 
H-bomb going to deter us from striving for 
what we know is right, and what the peoples 
of the world all believe in—peace? Regard- 
less of the actions of their leaders—and 
this includes Russia, too—I believe that all 
peoples of the world want peace. But they 
must speak up; they must be heard before 
powerful influences get us so involved in po- 
litical and economic circumstances that re- 
sulting action winds up in war. 

At present the United Nations is the only 
world organization in operation. Through it 
let us urge the representatives of the United 
States to work for peace. The adoption of 
certain measures would augment the efforts 
of the people in presenting our case to the 
peoples of the world. In the past Russia has 
overshadowed the rest of the nations partici- 
pating in the UN and has effectively used 
it as a propaganda agency. If necessary, let 
the United States assume the Christian re- 
sponsibility for guiding the UN into discus- 
sions of big-power politics in controlling the 
A- and H-bombs; renewing the forces of reli- 
gious and spiritual leadership toward a new 
birth of moral indignation into the depravity 
of a superarmament program. Men must 
learn to live together. War is not the eco- 
nomic savior of broken and decadent political 
philosophies. This fact must be impressed 
on those who seek to fasten its chains upon 
the people. 

Unless there is a quick turn in the course 
of events, the intensity of the cold war will 
surely increase. It is time for us to unite 
and demand that every effort be exhausted 
to maintain the peace. The hour is late. 

The expenditure of huge sums for defense 
weapons or for the purpose of winning 
friends abroad is not the answer. The an- 
swer will come from the deep-rooted desire 
of all peoples to live together in friendship. 
Exploitation by political leaders for momen- 
tary advantage will not assure a period of 
international transquillity. But the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of the good peoples of the 
earth can bring about what selfishness, greed, 
and political chicanery cannot achieve. Un- 
til we have placed this country in the posi- 
tion of exhausting every possibility of peace 
so that our sincerity and honesty stand 
crystal clear before the rest of the world, let 
us not resign ourselves to the cynical atti- 
tude that the only solution to our problem is 
to arm ourselves to the teeth and develop an 
arms race which in the end can only mean 
the ultimate destruction of our civilization. 





World Federation Opposed by the 
American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently the Foreign Relations Com- 
mission of the American Legion issued a 
statement of policy on the subject of a 
world federation or a world government 
at this time. National Commander 
George Craig has called my attention to 
the position of his great organization on 
this subject. It is short and to the point 
and without equivocation, as follows: 

4. The American Legion is opposed to any 
form of world federation or government at 
this time. 
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David Lawrence Praises President’s Smal}. 
Business Loan Recommendations—(,). 
umn Hails Him as Deserving Nonpari. 
san Support—Private Banks Would Dp 
the Lending—Also Favors Private Capi. 
tal Banks, for Small Business, Within 
Federal Reserve System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
statesmanlike recommendations for 
small-business loan legislation made by 
the President in his recent small-bysj. 
ness Message are meeting with wide ap. 
proval in many diverse quarters, This 
commendation is by no means confined 
to the rank and file of the Democratic 
Party nor to those who are generally re. 
garded as loyal supporters of the Presi. 
dent. 

Mr. David Lawrence, whom no one 
would accuse of any partiality toward 
the President, or toward administration 
policies, devotes one of his columns, syn- 
dicated throughout the United States, to 
an endorsement of the President's rec- 
ommendations. The endorsement ap- 
pears under the significant subhead, 
“Credit financing plan should not be in- 
volved in partisan politics.” 

The President proposes that private 
banks be encouraged to make small- 
business loans, on a liberalized collateral 
basis, by authorizing RFC to take an in- 
creased participation in such loans— 
perhaps, I take it, up to 90 percent—and 
the President also proposes a small- 
business loan-insurance plan to encour- 
age private bank loans. Secondly, the 
President proposes the chartering of 
capital-loan banks, privately owned, al- 
though within the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, with authority to purchase stock in 
small-business corporations and to sup- 
ply equity capital to small business gen- 
erally. 

As Mr. Lawrence states: 

But Mr. Truman comes forward now with 
something which he and his advisers have 
striven to formulate in such a manner as to 
take the Government itself out of the loan 
business and to put the burden on private 
financing with Government coordination 
and Government insurance as a stopgap. 


With the permission of the Members 
of the House, I append in full the text of 
David Lawrence’s column, as it appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star on May 
9, 1950: 


Equity CapiTaL LOANS PROPOSED BY TRUMAN 
CALLED STEP TO RIGHT—CREDIT FINANCING 
PLAN SHOULD Not BE INVOLVED IN ParTISAN 
Po.iITiIcs 

(By David Lawrence) 


President Truman’s message to Congress 
recommending that equity capital and credit 
loans be made available to business through 
a new system of loan insurance and invest- 
ment institutions goes to the heart of 8 prob- 
lem which, in one form or another, has been 
before Congress ever since the depression of 
1929-33. 












In the melee of crusades and criticism, the 
so-called bank affiliates—the companies 
which were affiliated with banks and did 
much of the financing of American enter- 
ri the 1920’s—were abolished. They 
r been followed by any constructive 
There has been a recurrent out- 


prises in 





ire equity capital for the enter- 
. 1ot big enough to warrant national 
atte ition through the floating of stock is- 
“a deficiency has led radicals to 
make many a proposal for Government 
ng or Government ownership. 

‘But Mr. Truman comes forward now with 
thing which he and his advisers have 
1 to formulate in such a manner as to 
he Government itself out of the loan 
isin and to put the burden on private 
financing with Government coordination 
and Government insurance as a stopgap. 














LOANS OF RECENT ORIGIN 
adly speaking, banks have hesitated for 
to extend credits that are in fact capital 
ans. They have felt, and rightly so, that 
ind deposits should not be so used. But 
he same time large loans in commercial 
have been syndicated by the banks 
or taken in their entirety by insurance com- 
Likewise, although frowned upon 
j irs, installment financing of auto- 
mobiles and many household products is now 
an orthodox credit device. There was a time 
1) banks did not like installment 
financing 
Even the real-estate loans made under the 
so-called insured plan, whereby banks have 
made housing loans or have participated in 
of mortgage loans along with 
ntal agencies, are really of recent 
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When the President, therefore, comes for- 
ward with what he calls a pioneer undertak- 
ing inancing of business, it is natural 
that first reports should say that bankers are 
cool to the idea. As they examine and study 
it, perhaps making alternate suggestions, it 
may turn out to be the very thing that will 
increase the earnings of the banks without 
any such risks as would be involved in in- 
dividual transactions as contrasted with 
group risks cs 

principle of insuring a lot of loans 
through an over-all agency makes it possible 
r the income from the premiums and the 
st on the successful loans to offset any 
hat r.ay go sour. 

The plan has several parts. One relates 
lely to loans of $25,000 or less which would 
run for 5 years. No one in the Government 
would pass on such loans and the banks 
uld take a minority percentage risk while 
he Government took the major percentage 














he second part of the plan is even more 
It proposes that national invest- 


nd private investors could 


invest. The 


i 
Y 
I r purpose of these companies, as the 
Dy 1 

rresident phases it, “would be to provide 
equity capital and long-term loans for effi- 
c y-managed 
! t! 


business unable to fi- 

emselves on reasonable terms 

ugh the organized securities markets.” 
PUBLIC WOULD INVEST 


Actu the public and banks would in- 
vest in the national investment companies— 
buying their bonds—while the companies 
would, in turn, finance the equity-capital 
a of worthy businesses. There is no 
I ced here as to size of loans but it is 
“ssumed that the plan will primarily take 
care of the needs of business ranging from 
> to $1,000,000. This is the bracket of 
Anancil ut which there has bern consid. 
o cussion in recent years, and the 


nt says this phase of his plan “is de- 
to fll the most serious remaining gap 
isiness financial structure.” 
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Coincident with these developments, the 
President proposes that both the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the Federal Re- 
serve bank authority to make business loans 
be cut down, so that the latter may be abol- 
ished altogether and the former would be 
retained only for those rare cases where 
private investment companies find them- 
selves unabie to do the financing and yet 
where credit extension of large size may be 
needed. 

The whole plan is designed to maintain 
a private-enterprise system of credit. It is 
the first important move toward the right 
in financing technique which the Truman 
administration has made, and it would be 
most unfortunate if consideration of such 
@ plan became involved in partisan poli- 
tics just because the President happens to 
sponsor it. 





Strikes Against the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
the editor of the St. Louis Globe-Liemo- 
crat, by William R. Schneider, a well- 
known lawyer of the city of St. Louis. 
The letter appears under the heading 
“The Mail Bag,” in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of May 7, 1950. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE MatIL Bac 
STRIKES AGAINST PECPLE 
To the Eprror: 

The bill introduced by Senator DoNNELL 
to outlaw strikes on railroads is a timely 
and commendable manifestation of Grover 
Cleveland-like statesmanship. 

Public utilities generally are given mo- 
nopoly powers by the State. Thus they are 
able to enjoy a stability of business not gen- 


erally enjoyed by other businesses. These 
quasi-public corporations and their em- 


ployees therefore owe a greater duty to the 
public in return for the favors and special 
privileges they so enjoy at the hand of 
the people. 

It ill becomes public utility workers to bite 
the hand that feeds them through the spe- 
cial privileges they so enjoy. When the em- 
ployees of such corporations strike they are 


striking against the public welfare and 


against their own great benefactors, the 
people. Such workers, like police officers, 


should not have that ri anywhere or 
any time. This perfectly obvious and sound 
position when stated by the Governor of 
Massachusetts was so popular with the peo- 
ple it made him President. Since then union 
labor has so abused its powers under the 
Wagner Act, you will find that position even 
more popular now. 

The scope of the bill should be enlarged 
to include telephone workers as well as other 
public utility workers, whose work 
interstate commerce. Of course Senator 
DONNELL Will be accused of sponsoring slave 
labor legislation and trying to deprive work- 
ers of their inalienable and constitutional 


right to strike. ! 


affects 


The simple answer to that 
is there never was such a constitut 


ional rig ht 
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until the Wagner Act, by indirection, under- 
took to establish it after 6 Federal district 
court judges, 12 Federal appellate court 
judges, and 4 Supreme Court judges, 22 in 
all, held that act unconstitutional over the 
superior ruling of 5 frightened Supreme 
Court judges. Prior to that time a worker 
always had and now has the right to quit 
his job any time. But when he goes about 
inducing his coworkers to quit their jobs also 
to compel his employer by economic or prop- 
erty loss to accede to his or their demands, 
that always was a criminal conspiracy to de- 
prive another of his property without due 
process of law and there are many Federal 
and State court decisions that so hold. 

The bill should contain the penalty of for- 
feiture of seniority rights, and pension rights 
should date from the time of reemployment, 
if any, after a strike. If they take it upon 
themselves to arbitrarily indulge in the 
license to injure the public, then they must 
not be heard to complain that they are en- 
titled to enjoy immunity from injury solely 
because they carry union cards. No other 
citizen enjoys such immunity from the in- 
jury and damage he intentionally causes to 
others. 


WILLIAM R. SCHNEIDER, 





The President’s Speech at Dedication of 
Grand Coulee Dam 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
by President Truman at dedication of 
Grand Coulee Dam: 

TEXT OF PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS AT DEDICATION 
OF GRAND CoOULEE Dam 

This is an inspiring occasion. We have 
come here to dedicate Grand Coulee Dam— 
one of the mightiest structures man has ever 
built. 

With this dam, man’s ingenuity and per- 
severance have dramatically transformed the 
energy of a mighty river into a great new 
source of national strength. 

At the foot of this dam is the world’s 
largest power plant. It is already generating 
more low-cost electric energy than any other 
plant in the world. 

Behind this dam is a reserveir which ex- 
tends 151 miles to the Canadian border. The 
water in that reservoir not only generates 
electricity. It helps prevent And 
soon, it will pour forth to irrigate thousands 
of acres of land which are now desert. 

Grand Coulee Dam—with its tremendous 
power and irrigation bencfits—is an instru- 
ment of our democracy, forged to con- 
tribute to a better life for ourselves and 
our children. 

This dam was not built by accident 
here men with vision and deter- 
mination fought for its construction Men 
in the State of Washington—many of whom 
are here today—saw what this dam could 
mean to the Northwest and to the Nation. 
President Franklin Roosevelt, whose 1 e 
honors the reservoir behind the dam, trans- 
formed their vision in l 


floods. 


because 


tr 1 slity 
vO Teall 


BUILT DESPITE OPPOSITION 
The dam had to be fought for. It had 
to be 3 


built over furious opposition. You 
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remember what its opponents said. One 
Congressman said: 

“Up in the Grand Coulee country there 
is no one to sell power to except the coyotes 
and jackrabbits, and there never will be.” 
Other opponents of Grand Coulee said it 
would be a “white elephant.” They said it 
would be of no more value than the pyra- 
mids. 

We can laugh today at such foolishness. 
Right now, the generators at this dam are 
being run at over capacity, straining to meet 
the soaring demands for power. All about 
us in the Pacific Northwest—in this land 
that was called the,land of “coyotes and 
jackrabbits’”—new jobs, new industries, new 
opportunities have been created. 

Today, those who opposed Grand Coulee 
are trying to cover their tracks. They are 
trying to jump on the bandwagon. 

But they can’t erase the record. They 
did not understand then, and they do not 
understand now, the progressive steps that 
are necessary to keep our democracy strong, 
and confident, and moving forward. 

The fundamental error of those who op- 
posed Grand Coulee was their failure to 
understand that the United States is a 
growing, dynamic country. They saw no 
need to plan and work for a greater future. 
The way things were was good enough for 
them. 

But the American people have never been 
satisfied with the way things have been in 
the past. Our whole history is a record of 
eagerly striving to make things better. 

One hundred years ago, out here in the 
Northwest, men and women were opening up 
new frontiers along the Oregon Trail. They 
struggled and fought to create farms and 
cities out of the wilderness. 

The opponents of progress would have you 
believe that the frontiers are closed. They 
think we should now relax and struggle no 
more. Those are the men of little faith. 


STILL PUSH BACK FRONTIERS 


I say to you that the American spirit, 
which blazed the Oregon Trial, is not dead. 
Here in the Northwest you are still pushing 
back frontiers. 

There is no better example of that than 
this great dam. Less than 15 years ago, the 
energy of the Columbia River poured unused 
into the Pacific Ocean. It flowed past cities, 
which were hampered by lack of power, and 
past farmlands which had been abandoned 
for lack of water. 

In those days, the people of the North- 
west made their living primarily from tim- 
ber and farming. They exported raw ma- 
terial and imported finished goods. They 
lacked the power needed to process and man- 
ufacture their own raw materials. 

Yet, through the heart of their rich 
country flowed the greatest potential source 
of hydroelectric power in the Nation—the 
Columbia River system. This area, tre- 
mendously rich in natural resources, was 
stifled, its future was limited, because it was 
unable to tap its own native source of power, 

Today, we are well on the way to harness- 
ing that power. The imagination and vigor 
of free men have put the Columbia to work. 

The results are clear. The Northwest is no 
longer a backward colony. It is now one of 
the fastest-growing parts of the country. 
In the last 10 years the population of Wash- 
ington and Oregon has increased more than 
30 percent. 

Jobs—permanent, productive jobs—have 
been made available in new industries that 
have been established to use the Columbia’s 
low-cost power. In the last 12 years 11 new 
plants alone have paid more than $135,000,- 
000 in wages and nearly $50,000,000 in taxes. 

Power from the Columbia has not only 
served industry. It has made life easier in 
homes and on farms. The use of electricity 
on homes and farms in the State of Wash- 


ington is more than twice the national 
average. 

When Grand Coulee was being built, some 
thought it would hurt other parts of the 
country by drawing plants and industries 
from them. Of course, that has not hap- 
pened. 

The plants that have sprung up here were 
not moved from other States. They are new 
enterprises, adding to the productive capac- 
ity of the whole country. 

The growing payrolls of the Northwest 
have made bigger markets for producers in 
every State. The products turned out here 
are needed elsewhere. Nearly half the alu- 
minum of the United States is produced 
along the banks of the Columbits. This 
aluminum is used everywhere in the country. 
A single rolling mill 90 miles from here—at 
Spokane—is providing basic materials for 
600 factories, from Boston to San Diego. 

What has happened here is what happens 
in the case of underdeveloped areas every- 
where in our country and the world. Sound, 
productive investment always makes bigger 
markets and more jobs. 


A PAYING PROPOSITION 


Not only is Grand Coulee contributing to 
the growth and strength of the Nation. It 
is also a paying proposition from the stand- 
point of the taxpayers. 

When the dam was being built, it was 
attacked as a colossal waste of public funds, 
Well, that was a colossal misstatement. The 
investment in the power facilities of Grand 
Coulee is being repaid right now, and with 
interest. And in a broader sense, the entire 
investment has already been repaid several 
times over in the increased national wealth 
it has brought. 

We are not stopping our work at this point 
The Grand Coulee project, itself, is not 
finished. More power generators are being 
added. And over the next several years we 
shall begin to put water on the land below 
here. Thousands of family-size farms will 
replace the present sagebrush. 

Elsewhere in the Northwest, work on other 
dams is proceeding. Hungry Horse Dam in 
Montana, Chief Joseph Dam just down the 
Columbia from here, and McNary Dam on the 
Oregon-Washington border, are all under 
construction. These and other dams are 
part of the great work that must be done to 
produce power, promote inland navigation, 
reclaim land for cultivation and prevent de- 
structive floods. 

But even more than this is involved in 
the development of the resources of this 
area for solid growth. Forest and grasslands 
should be conserved and improved. Fish- 
eries should be protected and enhanced. 
Mineral resources would be reopened and 
developed. 

All this work can and should go forward 
together. Resources that occur together in 
nature must be developed and iraproved 
together. 

This is the goal we are working toward 
here in the Northwest. It is the same goal 
for which we are working in other parts of 
the country. 

In the Central Valley of California, we are 
developing great power resources. With the 
help of that power, we are redirecting the 
available water of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Rivers to bring about the most pro- 
ductive agricultural use. 

In the Colorado River Basin, we are work- 
ing to achieve the most sensible uses of the 
very limited water supply, and to expand 
the power supply throughout the basin. 

Down in the Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkan- 
sas area, a number of dams are producing 
power, and others are being built. In that 
area also, as in the lower Mississippi Valley, 
soil conservation, flood control, drainage and 
navigation work is going forward. 

In the Southeastern States, we are moving 
ahead with the construction of flood control 
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and power dams on the Savannah River, the 
Roanoke, and other streams. In that area 
also, it is necessary to shift land uses to con, 
servation farming and to restore the pine 
forests. 

POSSIBILITIES IN NORTHEAST 


The northeastern part of the country has 
great possibilities for the development of aq. 
ditional hydroelectric power resources. Pow. 
er from the redevelopment of Niagara Falls 
and from the St. Lawrence project will be 
nearly as great as the power out here in the 
Northwest. It is badly needed. We shoulq 
construct these projects as soon as possible. 
And there are also power sites on the rivers 
of New England which should be developeq 
soon. 

In the Ohio Valley, and around the Great 
Lakes, the principal work that is being done 
is on flood control, navigation, and soil con. 
servation. There is also much need for re. 
forestation. 

The Missouri River Basin is so large it re. 
quires consideration of all aspects of resource 
development, From the high plains in the 
West to the humid areas of the lower Mis. 
sourl, this basin presents perhaps the most 
complex problem of all. The work that js 
necessary includes extensive development of 
flood control, irrigation, and power works, as 
well as increased conservation efforts on crop 
and range land. 

I have left till last mention of the Ten- 
nessee Valley. In that valley we have made 
more progress than in any other, There, 
the idea of coordinated planning for all re. 
sources was first worked out and most com- 
pletely applied. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has been outstandingly successful in 
its area. 

We have worked out a set of recommenda- 
tions for a Columbia Valley Administration 
which builds on that successful experience 
but recognized the different circumstances 
out here. Take one simple example. In this 
area, a farmer’s right to the use of water 
is vital to his livelihood, and is protected 
by State laws. That is the way it should be, 
and the Columbia Valley Administration I 
have recommended would have no power to 
tamper with anyone’s water rights. 

The private power lobby, and other people 
who have selfish interests to maintain, say 
the Columbia Valley Administration would 
be a superstate. Of course, that is not 
true. Ask the people in the States in that 
valley whether State and local governments 
are stronger or weaker as a result of the 
progress TVA has brought. Ask them wheth- 
er they have more or less influence on what 
happens in their valley with an agency that 
has its headquarters right there where they 
deal with it at first hand. 

They will tell you that the TVA is the 
greatest thing that ever happened in their 
part of the country. 

I believe the Columbia Valley Administra- 
tion is a necessary next step in the sensible, 
democratic development of the resources of 
the Northwest. I believe the people of this 
area think so, too. And when they make 





Valley Administration will be established. 

We have embarked all over the country, on 
the task of fully developing our resources 
for all the people. This is a job that will 
take many years to comlpete. It will re- 
quire sound and careful planning. 

But it is a work that fires the imagina- 
tion. We are undertaking to use the re- 
sources we have so that they will grow, and 
not diminish, over the years. We intend 
that our children, and their children, shall 
live in a more productive and a more beauti- 
ful land than we do. 


POSITIVE ACTION NECESSARY 


We shall not get the job done, however, 
by sitting still. We must continue to take 
positive action. And we shall have to con 
tinue to overcome the opposition of thos@ 








ot understand the greatness of our 


who do n 2 
oal, or who fear some impairment of their 
eelfish interests. 

We will meet opposition from the private 





Many of them—there are, 


ower groups. 
course, honorable exceptions—do not want 
the energy of our rivers put to use as power 


and sold to the people at cost. 

we have already met this opposition in 
building Federal projects. And the people 
have met the same opposition in localities 
where they wanted to establish local public 
power agencies, such as public utility dis- 
tiots and REA (Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration) CO-Ops. 

This opposition of the private power com- 
nanies is wrong. It would deny the people 
the benefit of low-cost power they themselves 
have brought about through public invest- 


nent. 

"t am sure we will continue to overcome 
this opposition just as we already have done 
in building Grand Coulee—just as the people 
already have in Nebraska, in large parts of 
Washington and Oregon, and in other sec- 
tions of the country, where they have decided 
to distribute power through the public bodies 
and cooperatives. 

The benefits of public investment must 
be passed on to the people whose tax money 
is being used. Those benefits must not be 
diverted for private profit. We will continue 
to fight and win for that principle. 

No doubt we shall also have to fight those 
who think expenditures of resource develop- 
ment are a waste of public funds, They 
should have disqualified themselves by now. 


+ + 





Their fantastic claims about Grand Coulee 
proved that they can’t tell the difference be- 
tween a waste of funds and a sensible in- 
vestment, 

Finally, we will still have to fight those 








wh gine that every progressive action is 
an step down that famous “last mile 
to s a The facts continue to make 
that m ridiculous. They called Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee steps to socialism. 


Now, I ask you, is private enterprise in the 
Pacific Northwest stronger or weaker as the 
result of those dams? Have you lost or 
gained industries and jobs? Do the people 
out here have less or more freedom? The 
answers are perfectly obvious. 

It is clear that we must go ahead in every 
part of the country with our resource de- 
velopment work. And proceed we shall. We 
lot be stopped by those who are timid 
short-sighted or selfish. We shall not be 





stopped by discredited claims or by tattered 
slogans, 
Our whole future depends on the wisdom 


and mq 
r 


irity we bring to bear on our national 

We are engaged in a great struggle 
to achieve peace in a world beset with dan- 
ger and threatened by Communist imperial- 
ism. We shall be engaged in the struggle 
for peace for years to come. 

It we are to be successful, we must dis- 
piay the adventurous spirit and the firm 
courage of our pioneering fathers. We shall 
hot succeed if we follow the advice of those 
Who look backward, sighing for the fancied 
security of an earlier time. We must have 
Strong minds, ready to accept the facts as 
they are, and to make bold, new plans based 
on the facts. 

We shall need the same kind of vision that 
saw Grand Coulee Dam when there was noth- 
sng here but desert. 

We shall need the same kind of steady 
Persever ince that built this mighty dam over 
the opposition of men with narrow minds 
and faint hearts. 
onne that kind of vision and determina- 

- ve can build a world in which men 
can be free under laws of their own making 
‘nd can live at peace with one another, 


a = 
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Two Hundred Thousand Reported Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask ° 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
under the headline “Two hundred thou- 
sand reported out,” by George Eckel, 
appearing in the New York Times for 
May 13, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Two HuNbDrRED THOUSAND REPORTED OvutT 
(By George Eckel) 


CHICAGO, May 12.—Persistent unofficial re- 
ports had it today that railroad officials and 
the National (Railway) Mediation Board were 
conferring on a new proposal by the locomo- 
tive firemen’s union to settle the firemen’s 
strike. 

By tonight the strike had thrown an esti- 
mated 200,000 or more persons out of work. 

The reports were denied by the Board and 
by spokesmen for the railroads and the union, 
but they appeared to have some claim to re- 
liability. They originated with responsible 
railroad spokesmen but were contradicted in 
at least one case by an equally well placed 
railroad spokesman. 


SERVICE IS INCREASED 


While industrial stoppages and lay-offs due 
to the strike continued to increase, the 
strikebound railroads reported also increased 
train service in defiance of the walk-out. 
Three instances of violence were reported but 
nobody was injured. 

The strike was called by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
against the New York Central west of Buffalo, 
the Pennsylvania west of Harrisburg, the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe, and the 
Southern Railway, with 18,000 firemen called 
out. 

It was estimated that about 150,000 of those 
deprived of work were railroad employees. 

Western Pennsylvania was hardest hit by 
the economic effects of the strike, which 
brought increasing idleness to railroad yards 
from Harrisburg and Altoona out to Topeka 
and Albuquerque. 

Twenty-four major mines were closed down 
in western Pennsylvania, mostly along the 
Pennsylvania Railroad route. Thrown out 
of work were 7,500 miners. Daily coal pro- 
duction of 49,000 tons of bituminous coal was 
halted. Together with an additional 10,000 
tons lost in the closing of smaller mines, this 
volume represents 20 percent of the produc- 
tion of the field. 


FISHER LAYS OFF 500 


The Fisher body plant at Flint laid off 500 
workers at its No. 1 plant tonight. General 
Motors canceled overtime work for 20,000 em- 
ployees at four Flint plants. 

In Indiana, 4,000 coal miners were idle, and 
60 communities in the State were without 
rail service. 

The Southern Railway, which hitherto had 
not announced any report of the number of 
employees furloughed, said today that 18,000 
had been laid off. 

The New York Central first announced, 
then rescinded the announcement, that its 
coach streamliner, the James Whitcomb Riley, 
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would resume service between here and Cin- 
cinnati tomorrow. The plans were canceled 
when firemen of the Nickel Plate road 
threatened to strike if the Riley passed over 
18 miles of Nickel Plate track between Tem- 
pleton and Lafayette, Ind., which is on the 
Riley’s route. 

A spokesman for the striking firemen an- 
nounced tonight that 350 firemen of the 
Southern’s Appalachia, Va., division would be 
called out on Sunday. He explained that 
the strike call against the Southern had not 
been a total call, although this impression 
had prevailed. He added that 300 firemen 
of the Southern’s St. Louis division, pre- 
viously unstruck, had walked off the job of 
their own accord today. 


VIOLENCE REPORTED 


The instances of violence were as follows: 

A bullet was reported to have been shot 
through the cab of an east-bound Diesel 
freight train of the New York Central as it 
left Elkhart, Ind., about 2 o’clock this morn- 
ing. The train continued. The report was 
made by George Moore, an assistant road 
foreman acting as fireman. 

In Cleveland, the front wheels of a New 
York Central Diesel moving slowly through 
the Collinwood yards were derailed as they 
passed over a switch held open by a board. 
D. W. Taylor of the railroad police said it 
was a “deliberate act of sabotage.” 

In Knoxville, a group of firemen picketing 
the Southern said a railway employee had 
tried to run them down in his automobile 
last night. 

Gustav Metzman, president of the New 
York Central, sent a letter to the railroad’s 
employees in which he declared that the 
brotherhood’s demands were characterized by 
an “utter lack of necessity or merit.” Cit- 
ing the fact-finding board verdicts, he said 
the strike was “against the public interest” 
and enclosed an editorial from Thursday's 
issue of the New York Times as representa- 
tive of the adverse reaction to the strike. 

A spokesman for the union said there was 
“no comment” on Mr. Metzman’s views. 





The President’s Visit to Oregon and 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith two editorials from the Oregon 
Journal of Portland, Oreg., which is the 
leading Democratic daily of the Pacific 
Northwest, on the subject of the Presi- 
dent’s visit to Oregon and Washington: 

CouURTESY AND POLITICS 


Common courtesy would decree that when 
the President of the United States visits Ore- 
gon the Governor of Oregon would be in- 
vited to greet him. Such is not the case 
in the instance of President Truman’s cur- 
rent visit to Pendleton. 

The Governor was not even invited to wel- 
come President Truman to this State, Lawson 
McCall, administrative assistant to Gover- 
nor McKay, told the Oregon Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation convention at Klamath Falls. 

E. B. Aldrich, chairman of arrangements 
for the Pendleton meeting, told the Journal 
that no formal invitation was issued to the 
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Governor. “I told him over the phone, how- 
ever, that he would be welcome,” Aldrich 
added. 

To refresh your memory, Truman is a Dem- 
ocrat and McKay, a Republican. 

And this is a nonpolitical tour, charged to 
the taxpayers. 


To a HosprTaL Cost OF a SPECIAL TRAIN 


President Truman, special-training to the 
Pacific Northwest where he makes multiple 
dedication of multiple-purpose Grand Coulee 
on Thursday, hears a growing murmur from 
the Pacific Southwest as he travels on. 

Southern Califopnia with growing intensity 
protests the President’s order to evacuate 
Birmingham hospital for disabled veterans. 
The directive to move the patients at Birm- 
ingham hospital to the naval hospital at 
Long Beach merely adds to the anger. 

Decision of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee to abandon its fight to halt the closing 
of five military hospitals doesn’t discourage 
the campaign to retain Birmingham. 

The Birmingham hospital in San Fernando 
Valley not far from Los Angeles is composed 
of buildings like those of Barnes Hospital 
near Vancouver. The Government calls them 
temporary, explains that maintenance is dis- 
proportionately great. It is a hospital of 
1,650 beds. 

Mayor Bowron, of Los Angeles, has wired 
the President on his special train that the 
buildings are good for 25 years. The patients 
are the wheel-chair brigade. They are vic- 
tims of all kinds of disabling wounds and in- 
juries received in combat. Some have broken 
backs. Some are minus arms and legs. 

Some are able to reside outside the hos- 
pital. They are called out-patients. They 
have spent more than $2,000,000 on their 
small nearby homes. They have an enormous 
claim upon compassion which is not to be 
found in the evacuation order. Civilians 
have demonstrated sympathy. The Holly- 
wood movie colony built a swimming pool. 
It and its building are permanent. 

President Truman, making his report to 
the Nation with a visible political slant, and 
reviewing western development, aid to small 
business, and the virtues of his administra- 
tion, has had his attention called to the 
luxuriously expensive mode of his transpor- 
tation. 

It is a 12-car special train, to cost about 
$250,000, charged to the Government because 
of Grand Coulee dedication. 

Suppose—just suppose—that quarter mil- 
lion dollars had been used instead for vet- 
erans disabled by their wounds, to keep 
Birmingham Hospital in San Fernando Val- 
ley open for another year. 


ITO Charter Is the Worst Document In 
World History—Socialist Economic 
Policies and Freedom of International 
Trade Do Not Mix—ITO Must Be 
Defeated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. SMITH -of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, hearings on the bill for the 
approval of an International Trade Or- 
ganization Charter have been in progress 
for some weeks. There are several in- 
escapable facts that Members of this 
House should know about the legislation: 


First. It calls for economic planning 
on a world basis, under the absolute con- 
trol of the participating governments. 
This means that government would con- 
trol the location of industry, foreign ex- 
change, and the volume of investment. 
All this is geared to the socialistic con- 
cept that it is the duty of government to 
insure full employment. 

Second. Control of international trade 


_@s called for under the charter of ITO 


means the application of exchange con- 
trols and import quotas. This is what 
ails western European countries today. 
So long as such unsound policies prevail, 
there will always be a balance of pay- 
ments problem. 

Third. A normal multilateral trade 
and the free convertibility of currency 
are not possible under socialistic govern- 
ments, and the United States should 
understand this basic principle before 
it pours more billions down a European 
sink hole. 

Fourth. The British know and realize 
the incompatibility between planned so- 
cialistic economic policies and freedom 
of international trade. They insisted, 
against the wishes of the United States 
delegates, on having articles 6 and 12, 
4 (b) included in the charter. These 
provisions permit, with our consent, a 
perpetuation of import quotas and a rank 
discrimination against United States 
trade. It is obvious that these provisions 
are very dangerous to the United States. 

Fifth. Approval of the charter would 
imperil the very existence of a free so- 
ciety. Instead of international economic 
cooperation, our announced objective, it 
would be a positive victory for economic 
nationalism. This must not happen. 

Mr. Speaker, it does not seem possible 
that the State Department fails to see 
the full implications of the pending legis- 
lation as it affects our free society. It 
has the responsibility of withdrawing the 
bill from further consideration. The 
people of this country do not want social- 
ism of our domestic economy nor of our 
international trade. 


A Rail Taft-Hartley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston (Mass.) Herald: 


A Rat Tarr-HarRTLEY 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen is engaging in a test of 
strength with the people of the United States. 
It wants the power to determine safety 
standards so far as they affect the employ- 
ment of their members. To assert that 
power, it proposes to tie up all the railroads 
of the country in a creeping national pa- 
ralysis if necessary. If the present four- 
line walkout doesn’t win them a third man 
on multi-unit Diesels, they are prepared to 
strike other railroads in order, and the B, & M. 
is marked to be one-of the next. 
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In its stark effrontery, this rivals anythin 
that John L. Lewis ever did. If thes 8 
any justification on safety grounds f° 
third man on Diesels, and two Preside 
boards have said there was not, the fact 
should be decided by an impartial age,” 
such as Congress, the Interstate Commer. 
Commission, or some special panel of ex, a 
For the firemen to decide their owy case and 
then force it on the country is monopolisi; 
labor in flagrant restraint of trade. 

The long record of featherbedding by the 
rail brotherhoods, usually under the guise 
safety, is so well known that the firemen 
cannot claim any judicial right to decide th s 
one. 

If we let the big unions force unnecessary 
employment, permitting them to frustrate 
the immense gains of technological adyanes 
we surrender a large segment of the national 
welfare into selfish hands. It must be ob. 
vious that unions must not have this p wer 
must not be able to strike to enforce it’ 

The Taft-Hartley Act already partially rec. 
ognizes this truth. It provides that man. 
agement has the sole authority to say who 
gets the work. It is illegal “to cause an em. 
ployer to pay any money for services which 
are not performed or not to be performed.” 
This does not go far enough to cover precisely 
the fireman's case, but it is a principle which 
should most certainly be extended to the 
railway labor act. 

And where does President Truman stand 
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paigning to return to Washington to deal 
with it, especially since the firemen will see 
his own special along on the way west? In 
his flat opposition to the Taft-Hartley Act 
and its anti-feather-bedding provision, hag 
he not encouraged the firemen to strike? 


Thanks to Feringa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, unde? 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include a copy of an edi- 
torial from the New Orleans States of 
May 9, 1950, entitled “Thanks to Fer- 
inga” as follows: 

THANKS TO FERINGA 

The Morganza Floodway finally is becomin 
an actuality. Engineers say it will be ready 
for efficient operation by January 1953. 

This means, if Ol’ Man River sticks to his 
routine, that New Orleans will have pr 
close to gilt-edge protection by the time t 
Mississippi goes on another rampage. Re- 
member how major flood threats have beea 
spaced—1927, 1937, 1945, and 1950? 

For this pleasant outlook, New Orleans 
owes a rising vote of thanks to Brig. Gen. 
Peter A. Feringa, president of the Mississipp! 
River Commission. ; 

General Feringa took office in January 1949. 
He saw the need for the Morganza, and went 
to work. In just over a year he has bee 
successful in arranging for the completion 
of a needed job that has been years in te 
planning, or “maybe” stage. 

Our gratitude is due also to DeWitt Pybut™, 
Louisiana’s member of the Mississippi River 
Commission, and to Col. Charles G. Holle, the 
district engineer. They have done their pat 
well, 


Mr. Speaker, all of the people of south 
Louisiana join with the New Orleans 








states in thanking General Feringa and 
the Corps of Engineers, the Congress 
of the United States and others who have 
aided in the beginning of this important 
project to Louisiana, and we trust that 
the Congress will make possible the com- 
pletion of this great undertaking by 
1953 as stated by the editorial. 

If this project is completed as sched- 
uled it will relieve the annual threat of 
devastating floods to south Louisiana 
as it will be possible to take care of all 
the water coming from the north, and 
therefore, it will also relieve all of the 
ry north of the Atchafalaya Basin. 


count 





Inexcusable Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of May 11, 
1950: 

INEXCUSABLE STRIKE 

It would be hard to conceive of a strike 
with less merit, from the public standpoint, 
than that which has tied up four major rail- 
I The strike has been called by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen to enforce demands for a second 
fireman on multiple-unit Diesel locomotives. 
i id has twice been turned down by 
| fact-finding boards on the very 
» ground that there is little or no 
second fireman to do. The crip- 
the strike cannot yet be 

ed, but certainly they will be great. 
The New York Central, Pennsylvania, Santa 
Fe, and Southern are all trunkline railroads 
linking major cities; in many instances they 
ily direct route. A subsidiary 
eff f the walkout may be seen in the 
Chesapeake & Ohio order canceling passenger 
tral it of Washington because they must 

use Southern tracks, 
tandpoint of the firemen, the 
Prestige and job eccurity. 
nse rivalry betwen the jire- 
Brotherhood of Lccomotive En- 
also have asked for a second 
on Diesels but have not pressed 
Jobwise, most of the rail unions 
the inroads of Dieselization—for Diesels 
eavier trains faster over longer 
ind there is a threat of potential 

t of some crewmen. 

fewer jobs is behind much 
therbedding, but the means used 
t fear are reminiscent of the 
who broke the machines that dis- 
A major factor in declining 
s the high cost of transportation. 
@ promise of reducing costs and 
é > hew traffic—but economies can 
lifed by featherbedding. Yet, 
ic is the only real guarantor of 

Is it not time for rail unions 
ments to get together and affirm 

an expanding economy, me 

ome provision for retraining 
ing temporarily displaced 








g effects of 
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g only four lines, the union une 
bes to avoid the cry that a na- 
ney exists. But these lines are 
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es to many parts of the country, 
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and some sort of seizure may soon be neces- 
sary. Indeed, we think Congress ought to 
take another look at the Railway Labor Act, 
which is predicated on reasonable accept- 
ance of the facts. Compulsory arbitration 
of rail disputes would have many undesirable 
ramifications, but it might be inescapab!e 
as a means of protecting the public interest— 
especially against a strike such as this one 
which seems to have resulted primarily from 
a union attempt to save face. 





Local Public Health Units Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MILES 


OF NEW MEXIco 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. MILES. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks I have been in New Mexico re- 
cuperating from illness. During that 
time I had the opportunity to do consid- 
erable thinking about the health of the 
people of my State, as well as my own. 

Although tremendous advances have 
been made in medicine in recent years 
through discovery and development of 
new methods, new drugs, and techniques, 
we have not seen a corresponding ad- 
vance in bringing the benefit of medical 
care to all the people of this country. 
There is a great unfilled need in many 
States, particularly in the field of pre- 
ventive care for the lower-income fami- 
lies of the Nation. 

The Federal Public Health Service and 
that of the States was instituted to pro- 
vide this service for our peopie who could 
not afford preventive care. The ade- 
quate protection of the Nation’s health 
is a duty that our Government owes to 
all the people. Our present public- 
health systems for the most part are 
inadequate. 

For 14 years various proposals to meet 
that need have been introduced in legis- 
lative form in Congress. Most of these 
measures, while meritorious in purpose, 
have attempted to encompass the en- 
tire field of medical and hospital care 
in a governmental program that would 
include all the people of the Nation. 

I believe that our country should not 
adopt—and I feel that our people do not 
want—an all-engulfing, Government- 
controlled, health proftram such as the 
immense and costly British system. 

There is a proposal before Congress at 
this time which I think will fulfill the 
needs of our people. It calls for an in- 
crease and improvement of public-health 
service in the States through increased 
Federal aid and cooperation to the 
States. This proposal is embodied in the 
Local Public Health Units Act, which 
has already been approved by the Senate 
and is awaiting action by the House of 
Representatives. I am hopeful the 
House will act on their measure, H. R. 
5865, soon. 

I should like to read to you a statement 
which explains just what the passage of 
the Local Public Health Units Act will 
mean to the people of New Mexico. This 
statement is a portion of a letter which 
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I received from Mrs. O. E. Berninghaus, 
of Taos, N. Mex., who is legislative chair- 
man of the New Mexico Congress of 
Parents and Teachers: 


New Mexico residents would obtain practi- 
cal assistance in meeting their public-health 
problems should the Congress enact the 
local public-health units bill, H. R. 5865, 
which was passed by the Senate last August, 
and now awaits favorable action by the 
House. 

Through the Federal grant proposed in 
this bill, New Mexico would receive an esti- 
mated $100,000 to assist in financing local 
public-health services to benefit all her 
citizens. 

At last report only three counties in New 
Mexico were sufficiently well staffed with 
public-health doctors, nurses, sanitarians, 
and clerks to meet standards recommended 
by the American Public Health Association 
for satisfactory local public-health service. 
This means that approximately 97 percent of 
our people in New Mexico lack basic public- 
health protection, even though as a State we 
have done relatively well in supporting 
public-health programs, for we rank twenty- 
first among States in this respect. 

New Mexico’s death rate for tuberculosis 
is 53.1 per 100,000, as against the national 
average of 30; and the State death rate for 
premature birth is 55.9, as against the na- 
tional average of 26.7. Furthermore, diarrhea 
and enteritis, which are not among the 10 
leading causes of death in the Nation, and 
so have ceased to be major national public- 
health problems, rank eighth among causes 
of death in New Mexico. Obviously, we can- 
not conquer public-health problems such as 
these without satisfactory full-time local 
public-health service. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge you to support this 
measure. We do not need or want any 
federally controlled system of socialized 
medicine. I believe that this legislation, 
the Local Public Health Units Act, is the 
best answer to fulfillment of our Govern- 
ment’s obligation to protect the health of 
our people. 





The Eyes of the Nation Are Upon Lilinois 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the eyes of 
the Nation are upon Illinois today, and 
upon the big-top circus that is being 
staged in Chicago. It is a colossal per- 
formance. It is attracting no less than 
14 governors ind 145 Members of Con- 
gress, It is to cost a minimum of $150,- 
C00 and Uncle Sam—that means the 
American taxpayers—will foot the bill, 
pecause all contributions to the per- 
formance—so the letters soliciting sub- 
scriptions said—“are deductible as busi- 
ness expenses on your income-tax re- 
turns.” 

Why the three-ringed political circus 
in Chicago today? The answer to that 
question is: Ex-Congressman Everett 
Dirksen, Republican nominee for the 
United States Senate, who as of today 
stands better than a 50-50 chance to un- 
seat Majority Leader Senator Scott Lv- 
cas, thereby spoiling President Truman’s 
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chances for reelection in 1952. A Dirk- 
sen victory this fall would destroy the 
whole program of the New Deal or Fair 
Deal and do more than any other one 
thing to keep America safe from so- 
cialism. 

The eyes of the Nation, therefore, will 
continue to be upon Illinois until after 
the November election. 

Mr. Speaker, in support of my conten- 
tion that the eyes of the Nation are upon 
Illinois, I include as a part of my re- 
marks a newspaper article entitled 
“Dirksen and the Big Top,” taken from 
the Christian Science Monitor, Satur- 
day, May 13, 1950: 

DIRKSEN AND THE Bic Top 
(By Max Gilstrap) 


CuIcaco.—It’s as plain to midwest GOP's as 
the trunk on an elephant’s physiognomy. 

Astute, hefty, Everett M. Dirksen, Repub- 
lican nominee for United States Senator in 
Illinois, sketched it all out on a notebook. 
“There,” he boomed, “is what’s behind the 
Democrats’ glittering three-ringed political 
circus here in Chicago.” 

He plunked down a big black dot to mark 
the big top. A mere peek into the tent is 
enough to tell who’s cracking the whip. 
Only the ringmaster himself could fill the 
stands and keep three rings lively with the 
entire Cabinet (minus one), 145 Members of 
Congress and 14 governors. 

It’s colossal. It would make Ringling or 
Barnum twinge with envy and admiration. 
And Everett Dirksen believes he can claim 
part of the credit. Of course no self-respect- 
ing Democratic performer swinging “through 
the air with the greatest of ease” would agree 
with him. After all, what has a circus’ main 
performance got to do with someone carry- 
ing water to GOP elephants on the outside? 

The fact is, Mr. Dirksen has been doing 
his job so effectively that one of the circus 
stars, Senator Democratic Majority Leader 
Senator Scott W. Lucas, of Illinois, may need 
all of the help he can get if he is to go on 
with the show after the fall elections. 

Mr. Dirksen lowered his pencil to make six 
additional dots around the big top. “Look,” 
he seid, inscribing a circle to connect dots 
marked Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Colorado, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin. “These are the im- 
portant political side-shows to be held this 
fall which the big-top performance is sup- 
posed to influence. It’s only logical that the 
Democrats would hold their big show here 
in the middle.” 

Mr. Dirksen and other Republicans think 
the outcome of the senatorial contest in Illi- 
nois could decide President Truman’s fate 
if he runs as expected in 1952. A defeat of 
the Senate Democratic majority leader would 
deal the Democrats their biggest blow. It 
could start a trend, they say. 

Tousle-haired Mr. Dirksen looks like the 
Republicans’ best bet at the moment. His 
record as an alert, able Congressman before 
he resigned in 1949 was outstanding. He's a 
smooth orator. “Too smooth,” a friend said; 
“he ought to stumble just once.” But 
“stumbling,” Mr. Dirksen explains, “becomes 
a difficult chore for a man who made 590 
speeches before the primary election.” 

He uses all of the pyrotechnics—conscious- 
ly or not. Out roll seductive tonal quali- 
ries. He holds a glass of water suspended 
preparatory to drinking as his audience sits 
in rapt, pin-dropped stillness. A sample of 
his oratory when he gets warmed up was 
demonstrated at the recent Young Republi- 
cans Midwest conference. He excoriated the 
approach of those in power with: “They pro- 
pose to level off the farmer with the Bran- 
nan plan. They propose to level off profes- 
sional men with the socialization of medi- 
cine. They propose to continue high spend- 
ing, heavy taxes, and continuing deficits. 


They propose loans instead of tax relief for 
small business.” 

Mr. Dirksen, thus far, has been running 
against President Truman. His attitude to- 
ward Senator Lucas has been a sort of “oh 
well, after all.” His first opportunity to swap 
verbal blows with the champ comes when he 
answers the President’s Chicago speech 2 
nights later at a convention of the Illinois 
Federation of Republican Women’s Clubs in 
Springfield. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Dirksen is bending an at- 
tentive ear to the big top. What goes on 
inside will determine his tactics. That is, all 
but one tactic, which he said remains con- 
stant. “I am determined,” he explained, “to 
stand by principles I am willing to lose for.” 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact he is violating the rules of the 
House by mentioning a Member of the 
other body. I shall not make a point 
of order but simply direct his attention 
to that fact. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired; other- 
wise the Chair might request the gen- 
tleman to speak in order. 


An Explanation of the Lovre “Grass 
Roots” Farm Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, today is a 
great day for me because it climaxes 
months of efforts on my part to present 
to the Congress what I feel to be a sound 
and sensible program for agriculture. I 
have today introduced in the House of 
Representatives a_ self-financing, full 
parity, farmer-managed plan to stabilize 
the Nation’s agricultural economy. 

Mr. Speaker, into this bill has gone 
the experiences of a lifetime of residence 
in the great agricultural State of South 
Dakota. Into it has gone by knowledge 
of farmers and their problems and the 
problems which I, as a farm operator, 
have been confronted with through the 
years. Also into this plan has gone the 
advice and the counsel of thousands of 
actual dirt farmers with whom I have 
talked, together with the thoughtful 
opinions of men who have devoted years 
to a study of the problems of agriculture. 

_Mr. Speaker, I am proud to present 
this bill because I believe that it makes 
sense. 

For years attempts have been made to 
solve the so-called farm problem. 

All of these approaches have evolved 
around subsidies and grants and Govern- 
ment regulation to bolster farm prices 
and to control price-depressing surpluses. 
The result has been that billions of dol- 
lars have been expended without finding 
a permanent or sound solution to the 
complexities that are involved, 

I have tried a new approach. 

The bill I have introduced today pro- 
vides for a program to be managed by 
the farmers themselves. They are its 
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bosses through their elected county com 
mittees and State and national boards 

My plan is self-financing because the 
farmer himself would finance the dj, 
posal of surpluses. : 

The program which I advocate Would 
assure the farmer of full parity of jn. 
come because it establishes a means of 
collective bargaining in the farmer's may. 
ket place. It thus assures a prosperpys 
agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, before I explain this bill 
I want to say that, in my opinion, Jesis. 
lation that provides for a prosperous ao. 
riculture is not simply legislation for the 
farmer alone. It is legislation for + 
benefit of the entire Nation, because his. 
tory has shown that national income js 
usually just 7 times gross farm income 
That is why stabilizing farm products os 
a proper level automatically becomes 
floor under our national income. » 
wage level, business profits and the goo: 
we consume. Thus if industry wan 
profits, if labor wants high wages a 
many jobs and if Government wants suf. 
ficient taxes to balance the budget and 
reduce the national debt, all of thesg 
groups should be among the first to in. 
sist upon fair and proper prices for what 
the farmer produces. 

In previous attempts to deal with th 
price problems of agriculture, the solu. 
tion has always been to dip into the 
coffers of the Federal Government and 
support prices through expenditures of 
tax money. 

I say that it is foolish to believe that 
we can find a permanent solution to any 
problem by constantly running to the 
Federal Treasury for a monetary hypo- 
dermic. 

I have offered a plan that for once 
solves an economic problem wi 
using the taxpayers’ hard earned dollars 
for subsidies and grants. 

My plan has as its objectives: First, 
full self-financing, thus ending the use 
of tax money for subsidies; second, full 
parity prices at all times for normal 
domestic consumption; third, adminis. 
tration by the farmers themselves 
through elected county, State, and na- 
tional committees; fourth, specific and 
real protection for the family-sized 
farmer; fifth, a two-price level the same 
as any other business uses; sixth, pro- 
vision for distribution of food to neey 
people under a food-stamp plan; sevents, 
encouragement of nonfood commerciel 
uses for surplus crops; eighth, exports on 
the world market coordinated wilt 
United States commitments; and ninth, 
a coordinated soil conservation progral 

The measure I have offered simpy 
makes use of the same old principle that 
the country merchant uses in the opera- 
tion of his store. He offers the bulk of 
his goods to his customers at 4 pene 
designed to give him a good profit. 4 
he has any left over that he cannot 
sell, he holds a sale. This is exactly We 
principle of this “grass roots” fam 
program. vs 

Here is the way my plan would work: 
Annually the National Farm Board would 
predict the amount of farm produce 
be consumed in the United States 9nd 
also that amount available for consumP- 
tion. If the amount available were & 
cessive—as defined in the bill—a refer: 
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endum would be held and if two-thirds 
or more of the producers voted in the af- 
frmative the program would go into ef- 
fect. This national parity quota—the 
nredicted normal domestic consump- 
+i id be apportioned to the State 
boards by the National Board and 
thence to the county committees and fi- 
nally to the individual farmers on tiie 
basis of past production, present capaci- 
ty and optimum production under good 
<oil conservation practices. The farmer 
would yo assured of full parity on his 
chare of the national parity quota. If 
tt ‘mer wished to sell more than his 
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the I 
share of the national parity quota, he 
could purchase from his county commit- 


tee additional marketing quotas. The 
proceeds received from the sale of these 
extra marketing quotas would be used 
by the National Board to finance the dis- 
posal of surplus. 

Farm surpluses would be channeled in- 
to world trade in a Manner consistent 
with the commitments of the United 
States or they might be distributed to 
the needy under a food-stamp plan, or 
through school-lunch programs. An- 
other way that the Board would dispose 
of surpluses would be through develop- 
ment of new nonfood commercial uses 
for farm products. 

If, at the end of the year, the National 
Board found that it had collected too 
much from the farmer for these surplus 
marketing quotas, the balance would be 
refunded. Sales of commodities would 
be governed by marketing certificates 
which would be controlled by the county 
committees. Trading certificates or the 
converting of them from grain to live- 
stock or poultry products would be al- 
lowed. Comparative units for feed 
grains and pork, beef, poultry products, 
and so forth would be used. As an ex- 
ample, a farmer would be allowed to 
market his share of the national parity 
quota either as feed grain or converted 
into livestock or poultry, or combina- 
tions of both. 

Full parity loans by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would be allowed upon 
a farmer's quota and also on his sur- 
plus. However, to obtain a full parity 
loan on surplus he would be required to 
purchase additional marketing quotas 
Irom his county committee. 

On-the-farm and existing commercial 


facilities would be used for storage. The 
National Board, under my bill, is directed 


(0 investigate the possibility of using 


Private credit facilities to make insured 


loans to farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to give you 
an example of this program in operation 
Ty t r lates to the food-feed group. 
The fo Md-feed group are such commod- 
sues aS corn, Wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
érain sorghums, hay, grass, and other 
Products used for livestock feeding, and 


6s, cattle, sheep, poultry, chicken eggs, 


and dairy products. Let us take the 
ca Tile we a - 

‘ase of Farmer Jones. If the program 
*€ In ellect the farmer-elected county 


C mits 


mm) > would give Farmer Jones his 
¢ ota tor the year. This quota would 
— to him in such a form that he could 
—T any or all of the items in the 
~4-.eed group. Let us assume that his 


Mola 1S OL An amount entitling him to 
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Sell 8,000 bushels of corn. It could also 
mean a comparable amount of the other 
items in the food-feed group. 

We will assume that Farmer Jones 
elects to market his quota as corn; the 
parity price upon which at the time is 
$1.50 per bushel. He would have suffi- 
cient marketing certificates to sell his 
8,000 bushels of corn at the market place. 
If that is all that Farmer Jones had pro- 
duced, he would have to do nothing more 
than haul his 8,000 bushels of corn to 
market and collect the market price— 
which would be at least $1.50 per bushel. 

Eut let us assume that Farmer Jones 
produced 9,000 bushels of corn, or 1,000 
bushels more than his quota. If he 
wished to sell this additional! 1,090 bush- 
els, he would simply purchase from his 
county committee sufficient marketing 
quotas to sell this 1,000 bushels. 

Let us assume that the county com- 
mittee charged him 75 cents a bushel for 
additional marketing quotas. The Na- 
tional Board might use that 75 cents a 
bushel to finance a food-stamp plan or 
it might be used to develop new uses for 
corn or to export it. 

The money the Board had left over 
from Farmer Jones’ purchase of addi- 
tional marketing quotas would be re- 
funded. 

Under the conditions I have just de- 
scribed, Farmer Jones would net at least 
$1.50 per bushel—full parity—for 8,000 
bushels of corn, his share of the national 
parity quota. He would net only 75 cents 
per bushel for his 1,000 bushels which was 
the surplus. 

Farmer Jones could also receive a full 
parity loan on his surplus corn after he 
had purchased additional marketing 
quotas. 

Under this program acreage controls 
are eliminated. The farmer himself 
would control production. It is pre- 
sumed that production of surplus would 
be discouraged because farmers would 
not receive as much for it and would cut 
down. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to stress one point 
that is important in dealing with any 
plan for agriculture. That is the role 
of the so-called family sized farmer. He 
is the backbone of America. I call your 
particular attention to the section of the 
bill which states: 

It is the prime purpose of this act to as- 
sure that existing family sized farms will 
continue to be independently operated, and 
to encourage the establishment of addi- 
tional independent family sized farms. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that is a very 
important section because it is the little 
fellow who usually gets hit the hardest 
by any decline in prices. Therefore any 
farm plan must be predicated on the 
family sized operator. 

Mr. Speaker, another important pro- 
vision to which I respectfully call your 
attention is to the second title of the bill 
dealing with soil conservation. I believe 
we all recognize that the Nation’s soil is 
its most valuable resource and realize 
that the Government must offer techni- 
cal and financial assistance to promote 
its orderly development and consServa- 
tion. I felt this of sufficient importance 
to clearly spell out the intention of the 
Congress and direct the National Board 
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to make a thorough study and report its 
findings. 

Through this grass-roots plan, the 
farmer would be assured of the level of 
income necessary to meet his cost of pro- 
duction and provide him with the things 
for himself and his family which he has 
a right to expect from life under a pro- 
gram managed by himself and his elected 
representatives without being constant- 
ly under the thumb of bureaucratic regi- 
mentation and control. 

Furthermore, the rest of the American 
people could benefit from a prosperous 
agriculture without the financial burden 
of a heavy drain on the Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an immediate 
problem which causes me a good deal of 
concern. That is the problem of the na- 
tional debt and the financial program of 
the President which requires this coun- 
try to engage in deficit spending. We 
have ail sought ways of solving this prob- 
lem. I call your attention to the fact 
that there is now between $4,000,000,000 
and $7,000,090,000 tied up in farm sur- 
pluses—surpluses that are doing no one 
any good—but which are costing the 
taxpayers money every day. The plan 
that I offer provides a method of dispos- 
ing of these surpluses in an orderly man- 
ner and preventing the reoccurrence of 
similar situations. 

This feature alone would save enough 
tax money to balance the budget this 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, consumers are not happy 
when they see warehouses bulging with 
surpluses, bought with their tax money, 
which are serving no useful purpose in 
the economic or humanitarian pattern 
of society. They cannot understand 
why they should be taxed for such a 
thing. My plan would solve this dilem- 
ma. It would lift the tax burden of use- 
less surpluses from their backs and di- 
vert any excess production toward a 
more profitable and enjoyable life for all 
of us. 

While I am speaking of consumers, I 
do want to make one point clear. That 
is that consumers do not gain from low 
farm prices. They always lose. At the 
bottom of the depression, although farm 
prices Were disastrous!y low, the share of 
the consumers’ total income required for 
food was the highest in a decade. This 
was because their total inceme was pro- 
portionately lower. In 1938, when farm 
prices dropped, consumers did not bene- 
fit from lower food prices. The 
of their income spent for food remained 
he same or was higher because their 
HA 
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otal income had deciined in ratio with 
urm incomes. On th hand, in 
943-44, although farm were at 
r above parity, 

ers’ total income required for 
the lowest in hist 
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ory. 

The basic reason for a farm } im 
is to protect the farmer, who now > 
one person in our medern omic pat- 
tern who has little or nothing to say 
about the prices he receives. He has to 
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take what he can get. To overcome 

stumbling block of our complex moderr 
economic structure there must be a farm 
program. I believe I have a plan that 
will effectively serve the farmer and his 


~ 
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family and at the same time serve the 
best interests of the entire Nation. 

In approaching any farm program we 
should strive for a solution that gives the 
highest degree of free enterprise and the 
fewest controls. It must be one that will 
react to the best interests of both pro- 
ducers and consumers. Furthermore, 
any farm program must be divorced from 
dependence upon the Federal Treasury 
for financing. Farmers do not like to be 
placed in this position and the howl that 
has gone up among consumers proves 
that they do not’like it either. This re- 
sentment is proof of the dire necessity of 
a program free from the year-to-year 
whims of Congress and maneuvering by 
self-centered pressure groups. 

As Joseph Davis, director of the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford Univer- 
sity, some time ago said: 

America wants an agriculture that earns 
its way, instead of being continually and in- 
creasingly dependent upon Government 
props, vulnerable to political shifts, and 
forced to accept the accompanying regimen- 
tation. It wants an agriculture that, proud 
of its strength, competes in domestic and 
foreign markets on the basis of efficiency and 
fair play. 


I believe that this program of agricul- 
ture should be based around 100 percent 
of parity for the farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, here is why: Our economy 
can be compared to a large department 
store. If the store manager prices his 
products so law as, say, 75 percent of the 
needed price to operate properly— 
parity—he will land in the bankruptcy 
courts. In the same way, if the United 
States permits its price level to drop to 
75 percent of parity, then we lose 25 per- 
cent of our ability to consume; we have 
25 percent unemployment and national 
deficits which will eventually force us 
into bankruptcy. 

With about 26,000,000 persons on the 
Nation’s farms today, and millions more 
whose living comes directly or indirectly 
from farm production, it is apparent that 
prices must be stabilized toward a con- 
tinual flow of new income from farm 
production. Price stabilization on these 
crops will also stabilize our credit dollar 
and the purchasing power of the wage 
earner. 

Whether or not we like large expendi- 
tures for foreign aid, defense, and do- 
mestic programs, we have to face the 
hard, cold fact that we must have a high 
national income to finance such expend- 
itures. I have pointed out that farm in- 
come and national income are closely 
related by a seven-times turn. There- 
fore, if we as a nation are to meet our 
obligations, we must have a high farm 
income. 

Mr. Speaker, in these days of the cold 
war between the United States and Rus- 
sia, it is desperately important to main- 
tain American prosperity. 

Joe Stalin is patiently waiting for an 
economic bust in this country as the 
opening crack in our cold-war defense. 
In the interests of peace we must keep 
farm income and national income high. 

To maintain farm prosperity the 
farmer must have 100 percent of parity. 
In other words, he must make enough 
money so that he can buy what he needs 
and wants. Give him less than 100 per- 


cent parity—or buying power—and you 
give him that much less buying power. 

It is my belief that it is impossible 
to operate the economy of the United 
States on a basis of full employment, a 
balanced national budget, and pay off the 
national debt unless an average of at 
least 100 percent of parity is maintained 
at the market place for agricultural pro- 
duction for domestic use. 

Any compromise or influence that re- 
duces farm prices below 100 percent of 
parity in the market place will reflect the 
same percentage in the loss of business 
volume and departure from full employ- 
ment. The effect on the national income 
is just seven times what it is on farm 
incomes. 

Mr. Speaker, when I was in South Da- 
kota last fall between sessions of the 
Congress, I discussed this plan of mine 
with farmers in 32 round-table meetings. 
I received many good suggestions and 
I believe that the farmers who attended 
these meetings were in general agree- 
ment with my objectives. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not say that this plan 
is the sole or only solution to the farm 
problem. I am positive, however, that 
its objectives are sound and that it is 
consistent with the free enterprise and 
pay-as-you-go system which we like to 
think of as being typical of the American 
way. I believe that the proposal I have 
submitted is worthy of careful considera. 
tion by all of us who are interested in 
sound economy for the farmer and con- 
tinued prosperity in this great land of 
ours, 


The First Dealer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Boston (Mass.) Herald of May 12, 
1950: 

THE First DEALER 


During nearly 20 years of dealism, New 
and Fair, Americans have forgotten the man 
in the White House who started this deal 
business. He was Theodore Roosevelt and 
his deal was Square. He was a great leader, 
a great President, and a great Republican, 
even if he did almost break up the party. 

Many of us have forgotten, too, that the 
later Roosevelt by no means held a monopoly 
among White House phrase makers. No 
monopoly either on phrases that could ring 
with conviction and truth. It was well 
known among his intimates that the late 
Franklin Roosevelt had a near hero worship 
admiration for his illustrious cousin of the 
opposite party. Throughout his public life 
there were many evidences of ths T. R. in- 
fluence, not the least of which was his hav- 
ing a deal of hisown. They were both coun. 
try squires of suburban New York. Back- 
grounds very similar, too. T. R. built a 
trophy room jutting out from his Sagamore 
Hill home. Later F. D. R. did the same at 
Hyde Park. The similarities were superficial 
or affected. Philosophically, their differences 
were fundamental. 
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Franklin Roosevelt could never have jp. 


ght h 
The words are thow 


lieved the following even if he mj 
said something similar, 
of T. R.: 

“Business and labor are different siqes of 
the same problem. It is impossibie Wise] 
to treat either without reference to the : 
terests and duties of the other—anq without 
reference to the fact that the interests oy 
the general public, the commonwealth, are 
paramount to both” (1917). 

“No republic can permanently exist when 
it becomes a republic of classes, where the 
man feels not the interest of the whole people 
but the interest of the particular class tg 
which he belongs, or fancies that he belongs 
as being of prime importance” (1904), = 

“I wish to preach, not the doctrine of ig. 
noble ease, but the doctrine of the strenuous 
life, the life of toil and effort, of labor ang 
strife; to preach that highest form of success 
which comes, not to the man who desires 
mere easy peace, but to the man who does 
not shrink from danger, from hardship, or 
from bitter toil, and who out of these wings 
the splendid ultimate triumph” (1899). 

“We have inherited and developed a su. 
perbly self-reliant individualism in this 
country. I most earnestly hope that it wil 
not be lost, that it will never be exchanged 
for a deadening socialism. The only perma. 
nently beneficial way in which to help any- 
one is to help him to help himself; if either 
private charity, or governmental action, or 
any form of social expression destroys the in- 
dividual’s power of self-help, the gravest pos. 
sible wrong is really done to the individual” 
41907). 

The Nation should be indebted to the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association for purchas- 
ing the Theodore Roosevelt home at Oyster 
Bay, N. Y., to make of it a national shrine to 
a man whose high qualities of leadership his 
country could well use again. 


Habana Charter of International Trade 
Organization Will Not Work—It Is 
Socialism Applied to Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including as part of my remarks 
an illuminating statement by Mr. Elvin 
H. Killheffer who attended the Habana 
Conference as a member of the United 
States delegation, appointed by the State 
Department. As a result of Mr. Kill- 
heffer’s experience at the conference he 
takes a strong and positive stand against 
the bill now before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. His statement follows: 

I attended the Habana Conference as 
member of the United States delegation 2 
the capacity of an adviser. 

The organizations for whom I speak be- 
lieve in the concept of world-wide economic 
cooperation and precisely for that reason 
oppose the Habana charter. Cooperation 
means to work together for a common ob- 
ject or objective. 

It is claimed that such genuine coopera- 
tion is provided in the charter. We deny the 
truth of that claim. 

There can be no genuine cooperation when 
there is no real agreement as to objectives. 
That there was no real agreement at Habans 
is obvious to anyone reading the charter, 








rds and provides for continuance 
reements. 


which rec 


> di 
~seoreover, the record as written in the 
ore is in language so ambiguous as to 


certain there will be more and serious 
oreement in the future—and I may add 











ic : 

I h of the ambiguity is not accidental. 
“rhe London draft in article 22, paragraph 
1 1e sure foundation for eventual 
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ae , nf mong members to assist them in 
Even in the London 


ng policies 








; buried and in later drafts much 

a ; deleted. ‘This idea was all disre- 
at Habana and an attempt was made 
immediate agreement on policies and 

: attempt was premature because 





lack reement on fundamentals. 
Looking for a moment at some principal 


ecti find— 
Article 20 forbids the use of quota restric- 
tions. That is the United States position. 


ne else agreed unless and until 
inuance of the forbidden practice was 
ed under the exceptions provided jn ar- 
92, 23, and others. 
! ! ] providing for continuous tariff 
reductior is the United States position. 





riff reduction for other countries is mean- 

gless | ise they can continue the more 
restrictive quotas, exchange controls, etc. 

Ar 17 provides for elimination of pref- 

ere! tariffs. They are not eliminated but 

continued under the exceptions of arti- 

cle 16 and new preferences are provided tor 





United States opposes discriminatory prac-~ 
harter in article 23 and else- 
» continues them. 
ident of the British Board of Trade 
3 that Britain will use the alter 
provided in GATT and ITO “‘where by 
discriminations they can get additional im- 
por Delegates at Habana declared they 
would “give due regard” to the principle of 








I mina tion but would practice dis- 
crimination nevertheless. 

United States and several others, notably 
Belgium, Sweden, and Switzerland, wanted 
equ > pI ions protecting foreign in- 
V t Other nations did not agree, 
hence le 12 written by the Australians, 


Why the United States did not stand and 


light for its principles is a mystery to me. 
rt y we will never be in a stronger posi- 


when the whole world looks to us 
for fina 1 aid. 

1 investment provisions of the char- 
written from the point of view of the 
nt < ry. The protection afforded is 
In the opinion of those 





























it ely concerned, the inducement and 
iorded for the investor is not 
f ut ine provision begins: 
members recognize that international 
ir th public and private, can be 
ie in promoting” (art. 12-1 (a)). 
rds “both public and private” are 
f With investment as with facili- 
€ mere possibility of their availability 
t ‘cnment on less exacting terms 
litically mo ted, almost 
ctory private acreements 
t ¢ try has the right to ex- 
I 1alize the investment now 
(art. 12-1 (c) (iii)). Re- 
termined and successful to 
n tor fair and prompt comnen- 
r expeditious transfer of funds in 
( riation To be sure there is 
members by prior negotiation 
© favorable terms. But that 
c 1 Without a chs r. 
, r that members are 
2 ( If others int con- 
: ’ ®s, that is their rri Pe Put 
: l reason why we should edopt 
: ts or obligate ourselves to pro- 
= Irces for their experime . 
4 L } , is opp ed to carte! in 
¢ rVe dies this but with dubi “ 
, *y Many delegations, particularly 
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the United Kingdom who fought to prevent 
more expeditious treatment of complaints. 

Moreover, chapter VI embodies the British 
ideas of intergovernmental commodity car- 
tels. We have some familiarity with these 
on commodities like diamonds, tin, cocoa, 
sisal, etc. 

We could say the charter is inconsistent 
in its creation in government hands and in 
more complete form what it holds to be 
iniquitous in private hands in any form. Yet 
the inconsistency resolves itself when we rec- 
ognize the concept of world wide planned 
economy which is here outlined. 

The United States does not agree with this 
concept. We know that private enterprise 
has produced more for more people than 
any other system ever tried. 

The record I have cited is a record o: dis- 
agreement. In no instance is there genu- 
ine agreement. 

The most serious disagreement of all con- 
cerns a planned versus a free economy. The 
charter is a catalog of what governments will 
do. The members of the proposed interna- 
tional bureaucracy called ITO are govern- 
ments. The charter recognizes state controls 
and ownership and state trading. This, in 
turn, requires state planning and all of this is 
state socialism the antithesis of pr 
terprise which we in the United St 
lieve in. 

There is provision for a whole Series of 
such l nmodity agree- 
ments originally limited to primary 
ties in surplus That 

ion has been removed (art. 56-3). Among 
the objectives of such agreements is this: 
“to provide, during the period w 
necessary a framework for the « 
and development of measi 

t 





intergovernmental < 





commodi- 


burdensome 





res Which have as 
heir purpose economic adjustments designed 
to promote the expansion of Col! iption 
or a shift of resources and manp ut of 





overexpanded industries into new and pro- 
ductive occupations, including as far as pos- 
sible in appropriate cases, the developmen 
of secondary industries based upon domestic 
production of 
57 (b)). 

Here we have government u 
which contemplate measures involving shiits 
of resources and manpower, as well as de- 
ciding which productions are overexpanded. 
It might involve cotton, wheat, lard, tobacco, 
or potatoes. In making such an agreement, 
provision is to be made so that there shall 
be increasing opportunities to supply mar- 
kets from sources from which such require- 
ments can be supplied in the 


primary commodities,” (art. 





most effective 





and economic manner (art. 63 (c)). 

It is said that the commodity agreement 
is the framework or transitory m« ive af- 
fording time for the members to study the 
probiem and arrange to take individual reme- 
dial action, hence there is no central p.an- 
ning or managing. That a iment is not 
convincing. Members will s iy the prob- 
lem as an ITO group. Assume that a cariel 
is created. The charter p les f com- 
moa council (art. 64-1), on which the 
interested members have repre itation (art. 
64-2) The decisions t 1 I this council 
are obviously international 1 not ] 
C uming cou ; ) ea v 3 
in the ad ) on 1 ( ) e 
Their vote 1 be equal t ( - 
cucers Wno want to ¢ I { con y 
(art. 63 (b)). 

The decisio1 n the 1 to 1 
I have referred ¢ cert 3 < )- 
stal If then i is ¢ $ 
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This is definitely a planned and managed 
economy. If you still doubt it, look at some 
of the other objective, such as developing 
natural resources and the expansion of pro- 
duction of primary commodities (art. 57- 
(d) (e)). These are not functions of gov- 
ernment, national or international, in a 
private enterprise economy. 

I want to call particular attention to a 
disagreement masquerading as 
that is of vital interest to our industry 

You gentlemen may recall that it was a 
Democratic Congress that had the wisdom 
to recognize the key importance of the chem- 
ical industry in the national economy and 
security. In encouraging the building and 
growth of such industry it was det« l 
to provide adequate tarifis. W 
tions at that time were unscttled 
in foreign lands difficult or impc 
liably determine. In order to overcome that 

and obtain an actual value at 
which the goods Were sold in the ordinary 
course of trade under fully competitiv 
ditions, American selling price was 
the basis for valuation in fixing duties on 
competitive imports 

Despite chargé 
out to automatically reduce the amount of 
duty every prices were reduced 
through incre efficiency and the com- 


petition among the many American pro- 


reement 
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s to the contrary this worked 


time 











ducers. And the Treasury could and did 
regularly inspect the books of the American 
com il€ to see that tne pric were eu- 
rately given. Obviously, such checks of 
f n records have been and are impoSsi- 


The Habana 
such a value which is 
would substitute as actual 
fined in article 3 (b): 

“*Actual value’ should be the 
which, at a time and place determined by 
the legislation of the country of importa- 
tion, and in the ordinary course of trade 
such or like merchandise is sold or ofere 
for sale under fully competitive conditions 

But this is no agreement at all, for difler- 
ent countries may designate different times 
The words “at a time and place 


Inte a4 a wy h lag lati 
determined by the legislation 
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try of importation” are susceptible of more 
than one meaning, although each in com- 





One country can desig- 
place as the time and 


ete good faith 
nate the time and 

port of expo! This in essence is what we 
call. foreign value. Another nation can des- 
ignate time and place of import, 
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and escapes for other countries. And if 
new matters of substance could be intro- 
duced through the procedure of interpreta- 
tion, the charter should be rejected forth- 
with. Unfortunately, just such procedure 
was followed at the recent meeting of the 
Interim Commission in Geneva. By means 
of interpretation, the concept of monetary 
compensation was introduced. The charter 
provides that where the interests of a mem- 
ber are prejudiced, only retaliatory measures 
for their redress should be resorted to, such 
as withdrawal of concessions. While the 
Australian delegate pointed out that the 


charter was being amended substantively 
through interpretation, the United States 
delegate agreed with the interpretation. 


You can guess the probable target for mone- 
tary damages. 

A fundamental disagreement running 
through the whole charter cannot be stated 
too often. It is the conflict between the 
doctrines of State socialism and the pro- 
fessed objective of freer trade and exchange 
among nations. Greater government con- 
trols are the very essence of State social- 
ism just as they are the antithesis of free- 
dom and private enterprise. 

In the Habana charter the 
State socialism are paramount 

The charter concerns itself greatly with 
production and employment. For example, 
article 3 states that “Each member shall take 
action designed to achieve and maintain full 
and productive employment.” Thus full 
employment would become an end in itself. 
This pledge would undoubtedly be accom- 
plished by unbalancing the budget, inflating 
the currency and imposing exchange controls. 
But each of these in turn would lead to 
contraction rather than expansion of inter- 
national trade which is the supposed pur- 
pose of the charter. 

Under this chapter the United States 
would be required not only to take action 
to achieve and maintain full employment 
within its own territory, but also to co- 
operate with other nations through the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, on such international measures as 
might be determined desirable to produce 
the same full employment in all member 
countries. In view of the widely divergent 
opinions expressed by Members of the Con- 
gress at the time it was considering the 
Murray full-employment bill of 1945 and 

he Employment Act of 1946, and the un- 
willingness of Congress to legislate full 
employment within the United States, we 
certainly should not now accept any charter 
which would commit the United States to 
international full employment. 

If a member's ability to achieve full em- 
ployment without resort to trade restrictions 
is handicapped by a persistent maladjust- 
ment in balance of payments involving 
other members, such members respectively 
shall make full contribution and take ap- 
propriate action to correct the situation 
(art. 4-1). These vague terms must be in- 
terpreted by ITO. In a balance of payments 
situation like that between the United King- 
dom and the United States, what is “appro- 
priate action” by one and “full contribution” 
by the other? Even if clearly defined, it 
presupposes planned international economy 
coextensive with the commitments. 

The provisions of the charter on economic 
development are duplications of what was 
promised as the function of the Interna- 
tional Bank for reconstruction and Economic 
Development. The more recent point 4 at- 
tempts to deal with the same thing. 

Of course the bank has tried to make 
sound k The authors of the charter 
provisions are more open handed. 

The facilities for economic development 
and reconstruction are listed as capital funds, 
materials, modern equipment, technology 
and technical and managerial skills. Then 
this obligation: 


doctrines of 





ans. 


“Members shall cooperate in providing or 
arranging for the provision of such facilities 
within the limits of their power” (art. 11-1 
(a)). 

These are hardly trivial obligations. What 
is the limit of the power of government? 
The facilities described are in the United 
States privately owned and operated, the very 
essence of private enterprise. 

While the Habana charter is submitted for 
approval as an executive agreement, I pre- 
dict that it will be regarded both abroad 
and in the United States for what it is— 
namely, a treaty. And as a treaty, it will be 
the supreme law in the United States and 
yet no individual has any legal recourse 
against the decree laws of this international 
bureaucracy. This is contrary to the rights 
guaranteed American citizens under the Con- 
stitution. 

Some proponents advocate ratification, bad 
as it is, and then improve it by amendment, 
We say that it is wholly unrealistic “o expect 
to alter a contract in your favor after you 
have signed it. 

It is also suggested that the United States 
can later withdraw if it is not satisfied. That 
is not only a poor but also a very dangerous 
suggestion. Political considerations might 
make such a step impossible. 

roponents of the Habana charter are still 
talking in the attractive generalities of the 
prospectus. But the charter is the contract 
which either does or does not implement 
those high hopes. And I say that a careful 
study of the document shows that it does not 
do so. 

We ask that the Habana charter be re- 
jected as the first necessary step toward a 
good charter. 

Our real choice is between an effort to ob- 
tain a charter of limited scope on which there 
would be genuine agreement and the Habana 
charter which embodies ideas and practices 
of state socialism which we in the United 
States do not want and are under no com- 
pulsion to accept. 

It is our opinion that if we negotiated a 
new charter returning to the concept of an 
organization initially having only consulta- 
tive and advisory functions, the very exercise 
of these functions could in time lead to gen- 
uine agreement on principles and on the 
rules stemming from them. But the agreed 
rules should then be submitted for approval 
to the legislative bodies of the members, 
Laws would then be made in orthodox fash- 
ion and unless so ratified by legislatures 
would not become law. 

I realize that this is too slow for the world 
planners, but on the other hand, a mighty 
oak is not created in a few months or years, 
Most of the greatest successes any of us know 
grew from very modest beginnings, 
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Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress made by me before the Nebraska 
State Medical Association, Lincoln, Nebr., 
on Wednesday, May 3, 1950: 

How Sarge Is AMERICA? 

Members of the Nebraska State Medical 
Association, it is a pleasure to be back in 
Nebraska, speaking before the association 
which honored me as their president in 1939, 
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After 8 years in Congress, I am about cons 
vinced that I know more about the Practicg 
of medicine and surgery than I do about the 
practice of being a Congressman. It js in. 
teresting work, because in Congress YOu are 
giving service to 325,000 people, and this is 
not unlike the work you physicians do for 
your patients, except in Congress we are try. 
ing to relieve the economic and social ills of 
our Government and the world. 

It was 25 years ago, this month, that 1 first 
gave a talk before the Nebraska State meqj. 
cal society on the subject of Uncle gam 
practices medicine. I do not propose tg 
explore this subject at this time. I prefer 
to group a few remarks around the subject, 
How Safe Is America? I wish my medica] 
colleagues would remember that in this frys. 
trated and troubled world, we must act, 
think, and believe in America. You ought t 
be either a Republican or a Democrat, o 
Socialist if you desire, and you ought to vote, 
but first you ought to be an American. | 
trust you will not interpret my remarks as 
being partisan, I merely wish to point 
some troubled spots in Governme 

It is of passing interest that when | gave 
this paper 25 years ago, the Federal Govern. 
ment was then spending between three and 
four million dollars on public health work 
At that time we had less than 500,000 on the 
Federal) payroll; our debt was about $16,000. 
000,000. Today there are more than 2,000,000 
working for the Federal Government, ard 
have a debt of about $260,000,000,000. It 
cost us about $5,000,000,000 to run all fune- 
tions of Government 25 years ago, while to- 
day it is more than $43,000,000,000, plus a 
$7,000,000,000 deficit. Indeed the | at 
administration, in 4% peacetime years, has 
spent more than 32,Presidents spent in the 
first 152 years of our existence. We also went 
through several wars and depressions dur- 
ing our early existence. You should remem- 
ber that the party in power has a majority of 
90 in this Eighty-first Congress. They have 
the votes to put over anything the adminis- 
tration desires. 

I remember when I gave my paper, Uncle 
Sam Practices Medicine, Dr. Young, who was 
then at Gering, and later moved to Call- 
fornia, as well as Dr. Stark, of Norfolk, both 
of whom have gone over the Great Divide, 
suggested that I was a little too pessimistic-- 
that the Government would never go in for 
caring for people on the scale that I men- 
tioned. At that time none of us ever thougnt 
it would reach the spending of this year 

Let’s take a look presently at the spending 
by Government for various forms of medicine 
and public health. It is more than $2,000. 
000,000 this year. Of the $3,000,000,000 two 
billion is Federal money and one billion 1s 
State funds. Those entitled to some part of 
this medical care total about one-sixth of 
the Nation’s population. Active military 
forces are not included. 

The great bulk of State medicine is for 
18,250,000 veterans who are entitled to full 
care if they have service-connected disability. 
On March 1, 1950, there were 133 veterans 
hospitals in the United States, with 107,000 
beds. At that time there were 99,000 vet- 
erans in these hospitals. It was estimated 
that 63 percent were there because of nol 
service-connected disabilities. The veteran 
with a non-service-connected disability must 
swear he is unable to defray the cost 0! prl- 
vate hospital care. The remaining 
seven million fall into special classes, su 
the 2,000,000 Federal employees, 400,' 
dians and Eskimos; and 700,000 menial cases 
which generally are a State obligation. : 

There are 40 Federal agencies which now 
give some medical assistance to emp.oy*rs 
and the citizens. There are neary 9%" 
doctors that work full time on the Federal 
and State payrolls, The Veterans’ Ac™m _ 
tration, in 1949, paid $16,500,000 to priya 
doctors for the care of veterans. About me 
000 private doctors have indicated a W!!h5: 
ness to take part in the veterans progr’ 
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outside of veterans hospitals. Indeed it has 
wing how Federal public health 


Sea crow. The appropriation bill for 
this vear shows a sizable increase for all forms 
of public health work. It includes poliomy- 
elitis, he disease, rheumatism, maternal 


id health and many new research 





chi 
Mmere re several measures before Con- 
which in my opinion, are a part of 


s 





o eialised medicine. I refer to the exami- 
nation treatment of all children in 
public schools regardless of ability to pay. 
The social security bill has a disability clause 
which is socialistic. There is another meas- 
ure which gives aid to medical schools, med- 
ical students, dentists and nurses. We also 


have the Hill-Burton bill, which has for its 
purpose making Federal funds available in 
order to provide hospitals in isolated areas. 
There is $75,000,000 recommended by the 


y 


committee. This has been raised to $150,- 
000,000. In my opinion it is time to fold up 
this program. Many communities are in a 
petter position to build their own hospi- 
tals without Government aid. In my dis- 
trict, the cities of Gothenburg, Chappell 
and Bridgeport have proceeded without Fed- 


eral aid. Our Government is heavily in debt. 
We must stop looking to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for assistance. 

Now it would seem on the surface, that 
these preliminary remarks might not fit in 
too well with my subject on how safe is 
America. I have merely mentioned the 
rowth of the Federal Government to bring 
home to you the fact that as Federal Gov- 
ernment becomes bigger and bigger, you 
nd I as citizens become smaller and smaller. 
1 rnment, instead of being our serv- 
nt, can well become our master. When 

t happens you lose security and free- 
e course Government is now follow- 
may well mean that you can no longer 
your life as you see fit, but you will be 
ler the complete control of Government 

> alien ideology which will direct your 
les from the cradle to the grave. 

When we consider how safe is America, 
we must consider the road which the Gov- 
ernment is now following. We have several 
socialistic programs before the Congress. Of 
course, In your mind, socialized medicine 
é the way. There is still much interest 

this program. Mr. Oscar Ewing, and the 

tration, are plugging hard along, 
> left wing organizations to get the 
started. It is still very much alive, 

1 Dr. Henderson, president of the 

Medical Association thinks it is 
ue in 1950. I am certain that the 
n of socialized medicine will be an 

every congressional district. My 
‘ent in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trl t has already made it an issue. 

+nere is the Brannan Farm Program which 
ot iestionable political interest and 
lestionable economic soundness. It would 

; about a complete regimentation and 








t u 


‘griculture. If you doubt it, you 
“ : d the 15 pages of penalties in this 
, There socialized housing, and the Spence 
ou 1 is nothing more than a super- 
Guper OPA, with all the trimmings. 
: I Went to impress upon my medical col- 
““5ues, that you ought to be interested 
Mall | es of legislation which would lead 
1 regimentation and _ socialistic 
, You should not forget that there 
“er measures which are just as social- 
madbos) clalized medicine, and when once 
= “ce, the country will find it difficult to 
“Face its steps, 
; ay ¢ fagues complain that doctors are 
. oe sted in politics and fail to help 
th... . JG8. Good government goes farther 
Xe a ois an interest in socialized medicine, 
enti : 7 ee of the Nebraska dele- 
Soates ho, it seems, is for compulsory 


h insurance. 


Elect 25 more members 
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like him to the House and I predict the 
whole socialized program of the administra- 
tion will be adopted. You doctors better 
wake up. You had better take an interest 
in good government and support your 
friends. You can be a powerful influence in 
every community. 

When we talk about how safe is America, 
you naturally wonder about the spending of 
government. I have told you about the 
amount spent in 4% peacetime years, more 
than $190,000,000,000. It is your money. You 
pay the taxes. The two Frankenstein mon- 
sters facing the public today are increased 
taxes and inflation. Either one of these can 
destroy the American economy. 

In my humble opinion, our Government, 
banks, trust and insurance companies, who 
are unofficial custodians of the people’s 
money, should have as their first concern, 
sound currency. If we continue on the road 
of reckless spending, with deficits as a way 
of life, it can lead but to one conclusion, 
inflation and increased taxes. There are bills 
now pending before legislative committees 
which, if passed by Congress, would raise 
the Federal budget more than $20,000,000,000. 

In further exploring the subject of how 
safe is America, I wish to examine with you 
the number of subversives and security risks 
which are now, or have been, employed in 
the Federal Government. Mr. Peurifoy, the 
Under Secretary of State, testified before a 
Senate Committee recently that they found 
it necessary to fire or let resign 257 employees 
last year, and that 91 of this group were 
homosexuals. The Police Department of the 
District of Columbia estimates that there 
are about 5,000 homosexuals in the city and 
75 percent are employed by government. 

I discuss this subject of homosexuality 
with some timidity. In looking over the 
literature on this topic, I find that it is 
seldom approached, even by the psychiatrist, 
and, being first a surgeon, and second a 
politician, I find it difficult to explore. I will 
direct my remarks to their employment in 
government, plus a brief review of this prob- 
lem. 

Homosexuality can be defined as the 
attraction for individuals of the same sex 
to each other. The subject is as old as the 
human race. It is mentioned in the Bible, 
was recognized by the ancient Greeks, and 
is practiced extensively among the Orientals. 
It is important to note at this point that 
the Russians and the Orientals still look 
upon the practice with favor. 

Mr. Goering of German fame and General 
Roehn, who were executed, kept the list of 
homosexuals for Germany. They also had a 
list of these individuals in the State, Com- 
merce, and other Departments of our Gov- 
ernment. The Russians undoubtedly have 
similar lists. These espionage agents have 
found it rather easy to send their homo- 
sexuals here and contact their kind in sensi- 
tive departments of our Government. Black- 
mail and many other schemes are used to 
gather secret information. 

The homosexual is often a man of con- 
siderable intellect and ability. It is found 
that the cycle of these individuals’ homo- 
sexual desires follow the cycle closely pat- 
terned to the menstrual period of women. 
There may be 3 or 4 days in each month 
that this homosexual’s instincts break down 
and drive the individual into abnormal 
fields of sexual practice. It has been found 
that if the individual can be given large 
doses of sedatives and other treatments dur- 
ing this sensitive cycle, that he may escape 
performing acts of homosexuality. 

The problem of sexual maladjustments are 
most urgent and still far from a solution. 
In the Army, several thousand men were 
discharged because of 
When caught in the act, these men were 
generally discharged without honor, which 
means the loss of citizenship and the right 
to vote, or to belong to any organization 


homosexuality. 
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of veterans, or to receive many of the re- 
wards which are granted to those who have 
served honorably. This is most serious. 
Many of the homosexuals failed to survive 
the rigors of warfare and the constant inti- 
mate association with men. They were 
painfully aware of their limitations. The 
majority were unable to conceal their tend- 
encies and were eventually eliminated with 
disgrace, and a stigma to themselves, their 
families, and friends. 

Jealousy is never encountered in true 
friendships. Never is the bond which unites 
two friends such that the acquisition of a 
new friend by one is regarded angrily by 
the other; but quite otherwise is the life 
among homosexuals. Here jealousy reigns 
supreme. It is similar to the love of a boy 
for a girl. Male homosexuals will not share 
their fairy with anybody. His anger is un- 
limited for anyone who seeks to possess the 
object of his love. 

The sexual attraction exercised by a man 
on another male may be apparent in many 
ways. The homosexual will become excited 
by the mere presence of some man in a pub- 
lic place. They will often approach that 
man, even though he is a stranger. On 
streetcars, intimate advances are made. A 
taxi driver often finds his fare making in- 
discreet advances. The true homosexual 
seeks any kind of contact with the male he 
adores. He has no sensation whatever in 
the presence of the most beautiful and se- 
ductive female. Her amorous advances to 
him may even be repulsive. 

The Bible apprises us of the fact that when 
the inhabitants of Sodom consorted physi- 
cally with the angels who descended to the 
pious Lot, God, in His wrath, entirely de- 
stroyed the city. From here comes the 
origin of the expression “sodomy.” Sodomy 
is used to designate a certain type of sexual 
pervert and homosexual. 

In the Third Book of Moses (Leviticus), 
the Lord said to the stranger, “If man lay 
with mankind as he lieth with a woman, 
both of them have committed an abomina- 
tion. They shall surely be put to death and 
their blood shall be upon them.” 

Perversion is found at all levels of society. 
Perhaps more frequently among the higher 
levels where nervousness, unhappiness, and 
leisure time leads to vices. 

The homosexual takes on many indiscre- 


tions. He has a tendency to lie and to lie 
on all occasions. It is a part of their de- 
fense. 


Two years ago, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Health in the District of Co- 
lumbia, I sponsored legislation directed at a 
new legal approach to the sex-pervert prob- 
lem. There were so many sex crimes in 
Washington, our parks and loafing places 
were no longer safe for the citizen. The 
police blotters of Washington contain the 
names of many individuals, some prominent, 
who are repeatedly brought to court for 
actions of sex perversion. Most of them 
merely post a $25 collateral and are never 
brought to trial. Under that law these peo- 
ple may be treated as medical problems, and 
can receive treatment at the discretion of the 
court in one of the hospitals of the city. 
The results are encouraging. 

Homosexuals are like birds of a feather— 
they flock together. Washington has several 
restaurants and dwelling places in palatial 
surroundings where these people worship at 
the flesh pots and cesspools of immoral sex 
demonstration. Recently the moral squad 
arrested 40 men in one house, worshiping at 
the flesh pots of iniquity. 

In some respects they are more to be pitied 
than condemned. Some have a pathologic 
mind. They might be compared to the 
kleptomaniac, who must steal, or the pyro- 
maniac, who sets a fire. Seldom a week 
passes but what Washington and the sur- 
rounding territory has several atrocious 
crimes closely related to sex emotions. It is 
only recently that the press has given some 
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freedom to the open discussion of the topic. 
The subject is still taboo among family news- 
papers, 

It does seem to me that if we are to keep 
America safe this type of individual ought 
not to be permitted to serve in key positions 
of government. The Congress is writing into 
several appropriation bills a clause which 
will permit the secretary of a department to 
dismiss individuals who might be security 
risks. It always includes homosexuals. 

In considering how safe is America we 
must also look at the report of J. Edgar 
Hoover and the FBI. They have a list of 
54,174 known Communists who are in every 
State of our Union. These men possess & 
fanatic loyalty to their masters abroad. They 
have boasted that for every member of the 
party they have 10 willing and subservient 
stooges to carry on the party program. That 
would mean they have 544,000 people in the 
United States who support the Communist 
philosophy. 

I have been asked about the McCarthy 
case. While I believe the Senator has old 
lists and named individuals who are not now 
in the employ of the State Department, there 
are Communists still in Government. It 
must be remembered that these same indl- 
viduals, who are now trying to put Mc- 
Cartuy in a pillory, were the same ones who 
defended the convicted Mr. Hiss and the 
11 Communists in New York. While Mc- 
CarTHY may have done some tempcrary dam- 
age to the State Department, it is absolutely 
necessary to expel these communistic skunks 
from Government positions. Communism is 
a blue-hued, cancerous growth that has for 
its purpose the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment 

Last week, Mr. Budenz, who at one time 
was one of the top Communists in this 
country, testified before a Senate commit- 
tee, stating he was giving the FBI an addi- 
tional 400 names of known Communists in 
the United States--some still employed by 
Government. It was the testimony of this 
same Mr. Budenz that convicted the 11 Com- 
munists in New York City. 

Indeed, communism hes grown since the 
end of World WarII. At that time the Rus- 
sians controlled about 300,000,000 people. 
Today it is nearly 2,000,000,000 people. 

J. Edgar Hoover reported that while they 
had examined some 2,000,000 Federal loyalty 
forms, they had found only 11,403 marked 
for further investigation and considered sub- 
versives. This is rather a small number 
among 2,000,000 employees. 

Mr. Hoover further reported that the Com- 
munists have intensified their program. 
There is still a great danger facing our 
country from activities of the subversives, 
who are trying to overthrow our Govern- 
ment 

These people find ways and means of en- 
tering the United States legally and illecal- 


ly. There are more than 3,000,000 aliens 
in the country today. They come in as 
stowaways on vessels. They come in over 
our unprotected borders on the North and 
South. Last year the Immigration Service 


nd sent back 289,400 who had en- 
y illegally from Mexico. 

Mr. Hoover reported that there were 4,000 
dangerous Communists in the country who 
ought to be deported. Approximately 100, 

thtul to their foreign ideology 
t rked for deportation, but it has 
! ible to get permission to ship 
them back behind the iron curtain. They 
are permited to roam our country, spewing 
t 
I 


picke dup< 


tered the count: 





impos 


ir venom of hate for all to see and hear. 
en the 11 Communists have asked the 
court for permission to go on a lecture tour. 
I trust the court refuses the request. Just 
how safe can our country be under these 
conditions? 
The foreign agents are active in our coun- 
try today seeking and getting information 
on atomic research, radar, jet propulsion, 
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guided missiles, and securing topographical 
maps of our coasial lines, airports, and mili- 
tary landing fields. They gather informa. 
tion on biological warfare and on our indus- 
trial and military resources. They work day 
and night to secure our know-how and send 
it to the iron-curtain countries. 

One of the greatest dangers of communism 
is the ability of its agents to infiltrate and 
corrupt various spheres of American life. 
They attempt to exploit youth, veterans, 
civil rights, foreign groups, educational and 
church organizations. They have the great- 
est propaganda machine of all time. 

Mr. Hoover reports they are developing an 
underground apparatus which will decen- 
tralize their operations. They have tripled 
their Communist Party groups. They no 
longer carry cards. They have gone under- 
ground. These same Communists, pinks, 
and fellow travelers are trying to destroy 
the FBI. We can be thankful that we have 
men like J. Edgar Hoover and his group 
to help protect this country. 

In considering, How safe is America? we 
must take into consideration that we are 
spending more than $13,000,000,000 at home 
in keeping prepared. We are spending an- 
other $5,000,000,000 on the Marshall plan and 
other foreign-aid programs. It should be 
remembered that 35 cents out of your tax 
dollar goes for defense and 18 cents for 
different foreign-aid programs. 

I believe we have the top scientists, and 
the industrial know-how to keep far ahead 
in technical and scientific developments. 
The production of the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs is a reality. The recent development 
of jet planes, guided missiles, virus warfare 
and other, yet unpublished and still re- 
stricted, work should give us a comfortable 
feeling that those in charge of our Nation’s 
defense are not asleep at the switch. Nat- 
urally, one is disturbed when he finds the 
President of the United States giving out 
optimistic reports on foreign affairs, and yet 
his advisers in the Defense Department in- 
forming Congress that conditions are worse 
now than at any time in the history of our 
country. They even talk of an early attack 
launched by Russia. Is it propaganda for 
more appropriations, or is the condition really 
serious? Certainly the President and his ad- 
visers are getting their information from 
diffe-ent sources. 

I am convinced that if the American people 
had knowledge of all of the new inventions 
and developments, not only for aggressive, 
but defensive warfare, they would have a 
comfortable feeling that the Congress and 
cur military men are not leaving a stone 
unturned to protect our country. The awful 
destruction of the hydrogen bomb, plus 
virus warfare are capable of completely 
destroying civilization. It is my _ sincere 
hope that the leaders of the world may find 





it possible to sit down around a conference 
teble and outlaw these weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Eleven years ago, before this last World 


Var became a reality, in my acceptance ad- 
dress as your president, I said that war then 
seemed imminent and that physicians must 
hold themselves in readiness to answer the 
call to our colors. War did come and I am 
proud that my profession turned in such a 
brilliant record in this great conflict. 

Some dastardly act by the iron-curtain 
couniries could precipitate another conflict 
at any time. The medical profession, I am 
sure, will not be found wanting. 

I must also remind you that America has 
grown great because, fundamentally, we are 
a Christian Nation—a praying people. Our 
country has more than 266,000 churches, ca- 
thedrals, and synagogues, with more than 
70,000,000 members. This brings a strength 
to a nation that cannot be measured in 
terms of dollars or material wealth. A 
Christian nation is a powerful nation, 


































































We also have the know-how o i 
Our scientific attainments stand oti. 
bright, shining beacon, pointing ‘aie 
progress. — 

I would remind you that these great 
velopments have been possible because > 
people, with free minds, have been able. 
work under our enterprise system, Aa = 
all the socialistic schemes that are presently 
on the trestle board of government and y - 
will find that free enterprise—the wi1] of i 
people to do things for themselves—yw;)) 
greatly restricted or destroyed. 

The medical profession has made 
progress in the last two decades than j; 
made in the previous two centuries. Disease 
is being conquered. Research is probing the 
unknown—asking questions and finding ay 
swers. Life is being prolonged. Your ono. 
fession is a part of this great human deme 
marching down the road of progress, If w, 
all work together—the citizen and the Gov. 
ernment—we can build, not only here at 
home, but in the rest of the world, a ae 
society which our children will enjoy and 
cherish because we of this generation ve 
given our best. a 
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Decisions on Southeast Asia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rre- 
CRD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of May 15, 
1950, entitled “Decisions on Southeast 
Asia”: 

DECISIONS ON SOUTHEAST ASI 

The communiqué of the Foreign Ministers 
of Great Britain, France, and the United 
States, issued at the conclusion of their con- 
ference on Saturday night, is necessarily gen- 
eral in its terms. In respect to the critical 
area of southeast Asia, whose problems were 
explored, there is no detailed plan of action 
given. Possibly that is because of the gen- 
erality of the declaration and possibly also 
because there has not yet been formulated 
one single unified plan to be implemented 
Concrete actions, such as the proposed United 
States aid for Indochina and Thailand and 
British reinforcement in Malaya, are still not 
welded together. 

For that reason the communiqué will 
explored for every sign of agreement in policy 
since it is upon the basis of such an a 
ment that a workable single program ca 
evolved. According to the communidqd 
there was a substantial area ¢ t 
several specific decisions wer 
represent a major step forward in dealing 
with the area: 

1. The three western powers agre¢ 
courage and support the newly inde 
states in the region in their defense ag% 
the threat of Communist expansion 
obviously refers to Burma, Indonesia 
Philippines and certainly in the FI 
view would extend also to the Bao Dal 
ernment in Indcechina and the new © 
Laos and Cambodia. The promise 0! 
States assistance seems to indicate that 
country concurs in the French view 

2. The western powers are agreed upd! 
the desirability of regional collaboration - 
develop the area and to raise stand rds 0! 
living. All governments in the area s! 
work toward that end, it was stated, a0 
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resumably includes those not fully 
h as Malaya and Indochina, 

3, There was an interchange of informa- 
tion on steps being taken in the discharge of 
responsibilities. Such an interchange, if 
ntinued, can be of the utmost importance 
e dequate planning is im- 


that Pp 
independent, suc 


eon without it a 
pe ssible. 
4, It was decided to coordinate efforts to 
revent gun running into the area. An ob- 
wusly sensible agreement. 

5 It was agreed to intensify propaganda 
efforts directed against Communist imperial- 
ism and its false use of genuine nationalist 
feeling. There is a lot of catching up to be 
done on this score and some of the infor- 
mational activity might well be exerted in 
the western powers themselves as well as in 
southeast Asia. 

These areas of agreement and these deci- 
sions do not in themselves constitute a suf- 
ficient basis for a vigorous policy of the con- 
tainment of aggressive communism, nor do 
they, as they stand, make a solid commit- 
ment to defend the area. They do, however, 
recognize the danger that exists and take 
some of the steps toward meeting it. They 
are positive, and not negative, in their char- 
acter. Upon them much can be built, but 
there is much building to do and still fur- 
ther foundations to be laid for it, 
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The Biggest Family Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith an editorial in the New York 
Herald Tribune of Saturday, May 6, 
1950, entitled “The Biggest Family 
Party.” There were 3,015 in attendance 
at the dinner held by the New York State 
Republican Committee which was the 
second largest dinner ever held at the 
Waldorf, and the largest political dinner 
held in the State of New York. It repre- 
sents a resurgence of the Republican 
Party in New York. 

My colleague, Chairman Prerrrer, and 
Vice Chairman Jane Todd did a magnif- 
icent job in taking care of the enormous 
outpouring of Republicans. The large 
ballroom and the two mezzanine floors as 
Well as three large dinner rooms were all 
occupied. The dinner was followed by 
an address by Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey whose speech on that occasion, in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD by 
Senator Ives on Monday, May 8, 1950, 
capped the climax: 

The editorial is as follows: 

THe Biecest FAMILY Party 
A remarkable air not only of enthusiasm 
it of confidence infused the State Republi- 
— as they sat down on Thursday to the 
_ family dinner ever held by any 
‘ party in our State. Here were the 
of vigor, youth, imagination and, 
of solid accomplishment. The 
gave it to them hot. But it was 


+ 





Governor 


hot so m 


uch the characteristic sizzling sar- 
casm which he flung at the Democrats that 
awoke the response, 
concrete 
hospitals, 
Bids, job 


as the long catalog of 
achievements—housing, highways, 

disability benefits, educational 
Opportunity, all provided on a bal- 
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anced budget with tax rates still held within 
reasonable limits. This is efficient govern- 
ment in action—efficient government, under 
an intelligent guiding head, dealing, without 
too much worry over theory, with the con- 
crete problems of a community as they arise. 

None of the biting jibes which Mr. Dewey 
tossed at the opposition was as effective as 
the simple and patent contrast between the 
way things are done in Albany and the way 
they are done—or too often not done—at 
the city hall. At Albany for some years 
we have seen clear and concrete policies 
pursued with energy and clarity of purpose 
to definite ends; we have seen at city hall 
a welter of conflicting political calculation, 
policies pursued by fits, starts, back-track- 
ings and sudden inspiration, with results that 
have been sometimes good and sometimes 
lamentable. New Yorkers, who are dues- 
paying members of both institutions, can 
take their choice between the two methods of 
government. But the Republicans of this 
State have a record of effective service be- 
hind them which entitles them to all the 
confidence with which they face both the 
future and their fellow citizens. 

So much for the problems of New York. 
Those of the Nation always loom behind 
every political development in the most 
populous and influential State. But the 
Republican role in the larger stage is bound 
to turn, in the end, upon the success with 
which the party demonstrates its com- 
petence in those areas where it is in control. 
Governor Dewey has devoted himself to 
showing that within the framework of its 
principles the party can, where it is in 
power, render efficient service to all the peo- 
ple and provide more of genuine welfare 
than is actually supplied by the doctrinaire 
and now rather tired disciples of the welfare 
state. And it is deeds which count. 





Opposition to ITO Piles Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, opposition to the charter for an In- 
ternational Trade Organization is in- 
creasing. The bill now before the For- 
eign Affaifs Committee should be killed 
in committee. I include as part of my 
remarks an editorial that appeared in 
the Washington Post today: 

THOsE “YeEs, But Boys” 

The executive committee of the United 
States council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce has added its name to the 
lengthening list of opponents of ratification 
of the ITO Charter. Consequently it is now 
numbered among those “yes, but boys” 
whom President Truman denounces as eco- 
nomic isolationists. ECA Administrator 
Hoffman is one of the group’s most promi- 
nent trustees, and he will, no doubt, be sur- 
prised to hear that he is allied with a short- 
sighted, selfish group that would cut down 
international trade, force down living stand- 
ards of other free peoples and ours, too, and 
let the Communists take over. Perhaps Mr. 
Truman will be surprised, too, to hear that 
Mr. Hoffman is a very lukewarm supporter 
of the charter. Although he dissented from 
the executive committee position, Mr. Hoff- 
man admitted that he was concerned about 
various provisions of the charter and realized 
that there were “very valid objections” to it. 
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As the council committee points out, many 
political changes have occurred affecting 
countries that participated in the drafting 
of the charter, making it obsolete and unsat- 
isfactory as the basis for an international 
trade organization. It considers the charter 
dangerous, because it gives priority to cen- 
tralized governmental planning of foreign 
trade, leaves the way open for discrimina- 
tory trade practices, and in effect commits all 
ITO members to state planning for full em- 
ployment. Another strong argument ad- 
vanced against ratification is that under the 
terms of the charter, other nations may dis- 
criminate against this country while it is ex- 
tending most favored nation treatment to all 
ITO members. Adherence to the provisions 
of the charter would also make it impos- 
sible for the United States to follow inde- 
pendent policies to encourage multilateral 
trading. 

We agree with the council’s view that the 
ITO charter does not meet the needs of the 
present or the immediate future. Further- 
more, the hands of the administration are 
full trying to create conditions at home fa- 
vorable to trade expansion and to encourage 
other countries to abandon restrictive trade 
policies. Until more progress has been made 
in eliminating import controls and obstruc- 
tive exchange regulations, an international 
trade organization would be comparatively 
impotent. The chances for establishment of 
a strong and permanent organization of this 
kind will be much better if we delay action 
until the world’s trading nations are eco- 
nomically stronger and politically more se- 
cure. 

As an alternative to ratification of the 
charter, the council members suggest that 
the United States take the initiative in es- 
tablishing a commission on commercial! pol- 
icy under the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations that would be a meet- 
ing place for debating important issues 
“without incurring the liability of the exist- 
ing charter.” It is a proposal well worth 
consideration. 





No Room for Compromise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
-Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of May 11, 
1950: 

No Room For COMPROMISE 

Ever since the First World War the Nation's 
railroads have been fighting with their backs 
to the wall against the rising tide of ccm- 
petition from newer types of transportation— 
the passenger car, the motortruck, the air- 
plane, and the pipelines. This has placed a 
high premium on the achievement of in- 
creased operating efficiency. In recent years 
the carriers have found that one of the most 
effective instruments for this purpose was the 
introduction of Diesel-electric locomotives. 
Indeed, in the case of a good many roads, the 
shift to Diesels has just about meant the 
difference between earning a slight profit and 
operating in the red. 

Since the movement toward Dieselization 
became general, however, two railroad broth- 
erhoods—the firemen and the engineers— 
whose jurisdictional rivalry is only slightly 
less intense than that of a blood feud, have 
vied with each other to hijack the railroads, 
as it were, and appropriate for themselves 
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ully and saiely onerated with one man in 
he cab, an engineer. Shortly thereafter, 

wever, the Buriingion was compeilied uncer 
h f a strike to add a fireman to its crew. 
And now for nearly a decade the two unions 


ha been trying to push still further this 
“packing” of the engine crews, the one de- 
manding a second engineer, the other insist- 
ing on an additional fireman. 

In 1943 a Presidential fact-finding board 
found that there was no justification what- 


soever for adding either more engineers or 
more firemen. In other words, the demands 
were rejected as being purely featherbedding, 
or make-work proposals. Although nothing 
had changed in the meanwhiie to alter the 
situation, the firemen renewed their demand 
in 1947. After negotiation and mediation had 
failed President Truman named another fact- 
finding board. Like its predecessor, this 
board, in a ruling handed down last Septem- 
ber, declared that the union suggestion was 
devoid of merit. Although a Presidential 
fact-finding board is the court of last resort 
under the Railway Labor Act, the firemen’s 
union appealed over the board’s head to the 
White House, accompanying the appeal with 
threats of a strike in defiance of the labor act 
and the judicial opinion of the President’s 
own appointive board. Yesterday the fire- 
men put those threats into action. Their 
chieftain, David B. Robertson, pulled 18,000 
members of the brotherhood off four of the 
Nation's key railroad systems in a strike Which 
can only be described as a calculated out- 
rage against the railroads, the Government 
and the American public. 

Although the number of railway firemen 
affected in this walkout is comparatively 
small, it is regarded as only a question of 
time before the strike produces a national 
emergency, crippling production in all parts 
of the Nation. This is a walkout which was 
coldiy embarked upon, not in an effort to 
remedy some injustice, real or otherwise, but 
to impose by economic terrorism a demand 
which had been twice adjudicated by the 
highest railway labor tribunal in the Nation 
and twice found to be completely without 
justification. It is a strike to test whether 
the interest of the community is, or is not, 
paramount to that of any labor group which 
happens to find itself in a position to exploit 
the public to further its ends, however de- 
monstrably unworthy and objectionable 
these may be. And it should not be neces- 
sary to say that in such a test there can be 
no room for compromise. 





An Urgent Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House I in- 
clude with these remarks a splendid 
editorial which appeared in the Il Pro- 
gresso Italo-Americano on May 10, 1950. 

This editorial commends the distin- 
guished and able genileman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALTER], chairman of the 
Immigration Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Judiciary. I join in ex- 
pressing commendation of the splendid 
work of our colleague from Pennsylvania 
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as chairman of this important subcom- 
mittee. 

It is highly important that our present 
Immigration Act should immediately be 
amended so as to provide that the par- 
ents of children now residing in the 
United States be accorded the same pref- 
erential status for entry to this country 
that children living overseas now have. 
Such parents should be entitled to enter 
the United States as non-quota immi- 
grants. 

I venture to say that the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of 

tepresentatives, the dean of our delega- 

tion in the House, my friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. CeLter], would favorably act upon 
such a suggested amendment to the im- 
migiation laws. 

I wish also to commend the president 
and editor of the Il Progresso Italo- 
Americano, Mr. Generoso Pope, Jr., for 
his splendid editorial which reads as 
follows: 

An URGENT AMENDMENT 

For some time we have been urging that 
our Government take the necessary legis- 
lative steps to permit the entry into our 
country of a number of immigrants equiva- 
lent to the quotas unused during the war. 
We always felt and continue to feel today 
that in advocating this measure we are 
asking for nothing more than simple justice 
and a warm human approach in the execu- 
tion of our law as it is on the statute books 
today. In short, we have not been pleading 
for a fundamental revision but for a funda- 
mental humanization of our execution of the 
existing law. 

Here we hasten to add that the response 
in Congress to our proposals has been rather 


receptive. We did not look forward to unani- 
mous acceptance. Of course, we did not 
expect to arouse the narrow-minded or 


bigoted. We realize that there are still 
some Members of Congress whose social- 
economic vision is yet to grow cut of and 
beyond the pale of their own district. We 
understand that it takes time to grow out 
of the narrow limitations of local community 
politics, narrow neighborhood interests and 
approach. But, fortunately for Congress 
and the American people, there is still hope 
for an equitable and practicable decision 
to be made on the not distant future 
in regard to our appeal. In its handling 
of the entire question of immigration, the 
House of Representatives is to be commended 
and congratulated on having as the chair- 
man of its special subcommittee the capable, 
earnest, and far-sighted legislator from Penn- 
sylvania, Congressman FraNcIs E. WALTER. 


IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


Though we are hopeful for the future 
and will continue to work untiringly for 
the admission into our country of a number 
of immigrants equivalent to the number in 
the immigration quota unused during war- 
time, yet we realize that there are certain 
lesser phases of the entire present immigra- 
tion law which need speedy attention and 
basic revision. We approach all such phases 
in the same spirit as we approach the major 
issue of using up the unused immigration 
quotas. We cannot repeat too often that 
it is our firm belief that America’s best 
interests and ideals would be most served 
vis-a-vis Europe if we were to use up the 
unused quotas. 

In the same sense and spirit do we now 
propose for immediate enactment the fol- 
lowing provision as an amendment to our 
present Immigration Act: The parents of 
children now residing in the United States 
should be accorded the same preferential 
status for entry to our shores that children 
living overseas now have, These parents are 














































to come to the United States as nonquot 
immigrants. Of course, as with childr ; 
coming from overseas, those brincing +... 
parents will have to assume full respon, 
bility for their support so that they will po 
become a public charge. 2 

Arithmetically speaking, the number 
parents who would thus be enabled to coma 
to the United States on the basis of the abor, 
amendment to our present Immi sration Art 
may not be large. But the entire question 
is far more than a problem of numbers. It 
is much more than a question of arithmetic 
which confronts us here. It is a human 
issue that we face. We must meet it in . 
humanitarian manner. No matter how com. 
paratively few may be the number thus aq. 
mitted, or how little the misery thus elimi. 
nated, our country’s demonstration of gen. 
erosity of spirit and humanitarianism in ac. 
tion can only aid greatly the enhancement of 
America’s moral prestige abroad. 
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WILL HELP AMERICA 


Moreover, such an amendment to the pres. 
ent Immigration Act will also have a wh dle. 
some effect on the morale of our citizenry 
directly involved in and affected by the 
bringing in of their parents now abroad 
There can never be too many humane ways 
in which the Government can and should 
lift the morale of our own people. A litile 
consideration by our Government for even a 
limited number of its citizenry will go a long 
way toward raising the contentment of all 
the people in our land. 

We sincerely urge every Member of Con- 
gress to heed our appeal. We urgently plead 
with Congressman WALTER to lose no time in 
introducing a bill which will amend the Im- 
migration Act to provide for parents the same 
preferential status as nonquota immigrants 
that children now have. This amendment 
is to operate in all other respects in the same 
manner as the present provision covering 
children does, 

We cannot emphasize too strongly that 
prompt favorable action on our proposal will 
serve as a timely, positive factor for improv- 
ing the attitude and deepening the friend- 
ship of many peoples in Europe for our coun- 
try and our Government. In this critical 
hour when our Nation is battling against the 
poisonous propaganda of barbarous and des- 
potic communism, the enactment of such 
legislation will not only increase the number 
of our friends and augment the already ex- 
isting friendship for America but will at the 
same time also strike a hard and telling blow 
at the Communist slanderers of the Ameri- 
can people. 





Supreme Court of Great State of 
California Has One Hundredth Birti- 


day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1950 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court of my native State of 
California had its one-hundredth birth- 
day this March 1950. 

So many Members of this great Con- 
gress are members of the bar of thelr 
respective States, I know they will be 
interested in this fact. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that members 
of the bar who actively practice before 
our highest courts learn to cherish and 





respect the great learning—and also the 
common sense—of our highest jurists. 

Being myself a member of the Cali- 
fornia State Bar, I am pleased to call to 
your attention a most interesting article 
about the California Supreme Court and 
its furst three chief justices, which was 
printed in the California Centennials, 
the official news letter of the California 
Centennial Commission. History records 
California as the thirty-fifth State and 
that President Fillmore did, on Septem- 
ber 9, 1850, sign the measure admitting 
this sturdy infant to the Union. How- 
ever, not until a month later, when the 
steamship Oregon docked in San Fran- 
cisco, did the Californians know that 
they had been in the United States of 
America for a month previous. 

How long will it take the residents of 
Alaska and Hawaii to know the news if 
they are admitted to Statehood? 

The article is as follows: 

CALIFORNIA'S SUPREME Court Is 100 Years OLD 
MarcH 1950 

A lawyer, citing authorities, would refer to 
it as Smith et al. v. People (1 Cal. 1). 

However, no new or hitherto undefined 
principle of law was established in this case, 
so it is referred to infrequently, if at all. Ac- 
tually, only the historian is even mildly in- 
terested in this, the first decision of the first 
Supreme Court of California. For the law 
set forth concerned a right that goes back 
to Magna Carta—the right of habeas corpus. 

Even so, that right was applied somewhat 
in reverse. Appellants Smith, et al., were 
not exactly injured parties. They had en- 
gaged in a bit of Indian slaying and tepee 
burning in the Nappa Valley. But, circum- 
stances being as they were, the sheriff of the 
district of Sonoma was directed by the Su- 
preme Court of California to admit the de- 
fendants to bail, due to the fact that there is 
ro jail or prison in which the prisoners can 
be kept with security. 

The Supreme Court of California, together 
with nine district courts of first instance, was 
provided for in the constitutional convention 
at Monterey in the autumn of 1849. 

The three justices of the first supreme 


court were named by the first legislature, 
meeting in San Jose December 15, 1849. 

By March of 1850 the supreme court was 
holding its first session in San Francisco— 
: d Smith et al. v. People was the first case 

eard 


ind ruled upon. 

S. Clinton Hastings was the first chief jus- 
tice; Henry A. Lyons and Nathaniel Bennett, 
the first associate justices. 

n his preface to volume 1 of the California 
Reports, Mr. Justice Bennett points out the 
ps under which the first justices of 
reme court labored in their efforts 
' biish a sound basis for legal prece- 
dent in California. Say Justice Bennett: 

“All the other State of our confederacy 
lad, previously to their admission into the 
U1 an established government, on which 
their State organizations were based. The 
peo} of California, however, were driven 
by extreme necessity, growing out of the 
y li and legal chaos in which they found 
€ 


j 


Hemseives, to the formation of a State gov- 

I A large amount of labor, conse- 

quent upon the unorganized state of society, 

was essarily imposed upon the tribunal 

resort—the labor of searching for au- 

5 in an unfamiliar language, and an 

ir system of jurisprudence; of ascer- 

the law as laid down in the codes 

» in the royal and vice royal ordi- 

Ss and decrees, in the laws of the im- 

perla congress of Mexico, in the acts of the 

‘S\ican Congress, in Presidential regula- 

n decress of dictators, and acts of pro- 
r governors, 
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“Many ordinances and decrees, claimed to 
have the force of law, had not been printed 
even in Mexico; and they, as well as all other 
books upon Spanish and Mexican laws, could 
be procured only with great difficulty and at 
great expense, and, indeed, at first they could 
not be procured at all. In addition to these 
causes of embarrassment, great doubts were 
entertained as to the force, as a rule of 
decision, which the laws of Spain and of 
Mexico, never but partially enforced in the 
remote province of California, should have, 
after the acquisition of the country by the 
Americans, in the construction of contracts 
made between American citizens who had set- 
tled in California in such numbers as greatly 
to exceed the native population.” 

Mr. Justice Bennett’s labors did not cease 
with this task of running down the author- 
ities. During his term on the supreme bench 
he was high man in production of opinions, 
turning out almost twice as many as the 
other two justices combined. 

Serranus Clinton Hastings was born in Jef- 
ferson County, N. Y., November 21, 1814. He 
was admitted to the bar in Terre Haute, Ind., 
in 1836, removing immediately to Muscatine, 
Iowa, then a part of the Territory of Wis- 
consin. He was one of the two first Members 
of Congress from Iowa and served a year as 
chief justice of that State. 

He came overland to California, arriving 
in August 1849. He served as chairman of a 
mass meeting in Sacramento to consider a 
State constitution in 1849, was elected almost 
unanimously by the first legislature to serve 
as chief justice. At the close of that term he 
was elected attorney general of California. 

In 1878 Hastings gave $100,000 to establish 
Hastings College of Law as part of the Uni- 
versity of California, and became first dean 
of the college. He died a millionaire in San 
Francisco, September 18, 1893. 

Henry Augustus Lyons was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1810. He came to California by 
way of the Isthmus of Panama in 1849, set- 
tling in or near Sonora. An unsuccessful 
candidate for State Senator from the San 
Joaquin district, he was elected by the legis- 
lature to the post of justice of the supreme 
court. He wrote only a few opinions during 
his term of office. It was said that he spent 
most of his time furthering private business 
interests. 

Nathaniel Bennett was regarded by the 
legal profession as the strong man of the 
court. Born in Clinton, N. Y., June 27, 1815, 
he was first admitted to the bar in Ohio and 
later in New York. He came to California 
around the Horn, arriving in San Francisco 
in June of 1849. 

He mined in Tuolumne for some months, 
with fair success, then was persuaded by a 
friend to join him in the practice of law in 
San Francisco. 

Elected to the first legislature, he served 
on the judiciary committee, resigning when 
elected to the supreme court. He worked 
closely with the legislature the winter of 
1849-50 for the adoption of the common 
law as the basis of California jurisprudence, 

Justice Bennett died in San Francisco on 
April 20, 1886. 





Truman and the Hoover Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 
Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks fn the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
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Peoria Journal of Saturday, May 13, 
1950: 


TRUMAN AND THE HOOVER PROPOSALS 


President Truman has made a great show 
of endeavoring to reorganize the executive 
departments of the Government to promote 
greater efficiency and economy along the 
lines suggested by the Hoover Commission. 

The truth of the matter is, however, that 
a considerable number of the reorganization 
proposals made by Mr. Truman ignore, rather 
than follow, the recommendations presented 
by the Hoover Commission. 

A case in point is the plan submitted to 
Congress by the President this week for re- 
organization of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and assignment of some of its 
duties to the Commerce Department. 

The Hoover Commission had made a rec- 
ommendation for a change in status of the 
RFC but proposed its taking over by the 
Treasury instead of by Commerce. Presi- 
dent Truman, for reasons not yet made clear, 
prefers that Commerce assume the lending 
duties of the Corporation which has served 
its purpose and is now apparently to be dis- 
banded. 

A similar case was the President’s unsuc- 
cessful effort to abolish the office of general 
counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board and to divide its present powers be- 
tween the Board as a whole and its Chair- 
man. 

He included that recommendation among 
20 others, many of which followed Hoover 
Commission proposals, which he submitted 
to Congress on March 13. The NLRB mat- 
ter was inserted almost in the middle of the 
21 recommendations as No. 12 and the gen- 
eral impression was given out that it was in 
line with the Hoover Commission’s findings. 

Such was not the case. The Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report refused to take 
any stand on plan 12 on the ground that it 
raised a question of national policy as well 
as one of organization. Mr. Hoover reported 
that the specific problem of the NLRB gen- 
eral counsel was not even discussed by his 
Commission. 

Plan 12, of course, was an attack on the 
Taft-Harley Act. Balked in his efforts to 
bring about repeal of that piece of legisla- 
tion, Mr. Truman sought to emasculate it 
by abolishing the office of general counsel 
which has been the sole agency to insist upon 
application of many of the principles of the 
Taft-Hartley law. The President tried to 
achieve his goal by including the NLRB 
proposal in a bunch of executive office reor- 
ganization plans that had been suggested by 
the Hoover Commission. 

The Commission headed by former Presi- 
dent Hoover embodied some of the best 
brains in the Nation, including some of the 
men upon whom Mr. Truman himself relies 
for advice and counsel. [If their advice is 
not to be followed there was little reason for 
the Commission to be created. 





Hon. Fred L. Crawford, of Michigan, 
Praised by Michigan Papers for Halt- 
ing Spendthrift Arizona Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 
Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent action of the gen- 


tleman from Michigan [Mr. CRawFrorD]) 
in the Public Lands Committee, which 
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put the brakes on the Nation’s most ex- 
pensive and infeasible project in central 
Arizona, was greeted with loud and de- 
served praise in the Booth newspapers 
of Michigan. The article appearing on 
April 28, 1950, in the Grand Rapids Press 
is as follows: 
CRAWFORD’s COMMITTEE ACTION PuTs 
HALT TO WATER PROJECT 


(By William F. Pyper) 


WASHINGTON.—An example of what senior- 
ity and parliamentary know-how can do in 
the House of Representatives Friday had far 
westerners groggy. 

Representative CRawForD, of Michigan, No. 
1 Republican on the House Public Lands 
Committee, showed Californians and Ari- 
zonians how it is done. The result is the 
central Arizona project, calling for billions 
in taxpayers’ money and for diversion of 
Colorado River water which had been ear- 
marked for California, has been shelved, at 
least temporarily. 

Californians on the committee who had 
been hoping for such an action with some 
misgivings jubilantly credited CRawrorp with 
having killed the bill for this session. The 
next show-down, however, comes June 15. 

Passed by the Senate, the central Arizona 
bill has been before the Public Lands Com- 
mittee for more than a year. Its chief spon- 
cor is Representative Murpock, Democrat, of 
Arizona, No. 2 Democrat on the committee. 

The issue is of vast importance to the 
Southwest. Southern California years ago 
entered into an agreement by which the sup- 
ply from the Colorado River was earmarked, 
Arizona refused to participate, but within 
the last few years has developed its project 
to divert some of the water. It would mean 
growing communities in California would be 
without sufficient water and that vast devel- 
oped irrigation areas would dry up. 

CRAWFORD had been expected to oppose the 
Arizona proposal, but his postponement res- 
olution came as a surprise. It passed, 13 
to 10. 

What he proposed was that a list of statis- 
tical questions be submitted to the Director 
of the Budget. Pending reply, action is de- 
ferred to June 15, The questions are tech- 
nical, and there remains some doubt the 
Budget Bureau can come up with the answers 
in 45 days. But every question is one which 
taxpayers in Michigan should like to have 
answered before contributing to the project. 

The surprise move evidently hit the com- 
mittee between the eyes. California sup- 
porters grasped it as the delaying action they 
needed. Arizona backers could hardly fight 
a move to get the facts. 

“The truth of the matter is that we lack 
the facts,’’ Representative CRAWFORD ex- 
plained later. ‘Here is a highly controver- 
sial subject and the proponents haven't made 
their case. Representative MuRpOcK couldn't 
have had his bill reported under the circum- 
stances, and if it had reached the floor, it 
couldn’t have passed. 

“While the California people are hailing 
this action as a victory, I think I convinced 
Murpock and his supporters my resolution 
gives their bill its only chance.” 


A 


An Indefensible Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


oRD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of May 
11, 1950: 

AN INDEFENSIBLE STRIKE 


The strike on five great railway lines 
comes at the end of a 2-week special truce 
and after exhaustion of all the processes of 
delay and mediation provided by the Raiiway 
Labor Act. It is not surprising, considering 
the position of the railway union, that ne- 
gotiations have thus far been futile. For 
the union is concerned, not with hours, not 
with wages or working conditions, but with 
a simple measure of featherbedding. Twice 
impartial fact-finding boards have denied the 
need for a second fireman on Diesel loco- 
motives; but the union continues unre- 
mittingly to demand this unnecessary and 
wasteful addition to the crew. What neither 
safety nor convenience requires, and what 
sound operating procedure emphatically re- 
jects, the union insists upon, even at the 
cost of disrupting a large part of the economy 
of the Nation. 

The conversion to Diesel locomotives has 
been one of the most hopeful signs in Amer- 
ican railroading. The pressing need of im- 
proving service and lowering fares and 
freight rates, to meet competition from other 
forms of transportation, has found the prom- 
ise of a real answer in the development of 
the Diesel engine. Private capital has sup- 
plied the necessary investment; the Govern- 
ment has encouraged the conversion. It 
would be an economic tragedy if the gains 
thus envisaged were to be cast away by union 
short-sightedness. Technological unemploy- 
ment is resisted by labor with an ardor for 
which the public may frequently have sym- 
pathy; but where this resistance takes the 
form of featherbedding as crude as in the 
present instance, and where the gains of 
technological progress are so direct for indus- 
try—and in the comparatively short run for 
labor also—mere obstruction can seem a fatal 
policy. It is especially so in an area of labor 
where responsible unionism has long been 
the tradition, and where a widespread stop- 
page places such burdens on the public. 

The present strike is indefensible. If the 
union has got itself into a position where 
negotiation is no longer fruitful, and where 
only retreat is possible, then for its own sake 
it will have to retreat. 





Editor Has Indigestion—Hope It Is 
Contagious, by November Becomes 
Epidemic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, long, long ago, some here in 
Washington—it was my privilege to be 
one of the number—could not stomach 
New Deal political maneuvering which in 
those days, according to Democratic 
committees, used money appropriated 
for the relief of the unfortunate, to pur- 
chase political support. 

Unfortunately, when we _ protested 
vigorously and continuously, all we got 
was a handful of mud from New Deal 
and pink publications and commenta- 
tors. 

But the tide has turned and some 
courageous editors are not only seeing 
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clearly but writing frankly. An example 
is an editorial from the Detroit Preg 
Press of May 9, which reads as follows; 


OMITTED FROM THE “NONPOLITICAL” Tovp— 
Mr. TRUMAN STEERS CLEAR OF THE Missovry 
“HEAT” 


The leader of the Democratic Party is now 
making a nonpolitical tour of 16 States in an 
effort to elect a Fair Deal Congress in Novem. 
ber. 

Accompanying him are 60 or more persons, 
The cost of this 9-day political junket shoulg 
be borne by the Democratic National Com. 
mittee. 

But Truman, with studied dishonesty anq 
deliberate untruth, has sworn that his trip 
is nonpolitical, 

Therefore, by this cheap trick he makes 
the taxpayers finance his circus, 

Starting with a bald falsehood, can what 
he says be considered truthful? It is writ. 
ten in the ancient common law, “Falsus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus,” which still stands 
in the law books of the United States: False 
in one thing, false in all. 

Among the 32 States which Mr. Truman 
will not visit is Missouri. 

The reason why he will not visit it has 
been in the news for weeks. 

The ghosts of Charles Binaggio and Charles 
Gargotta might rise from their graves in 
Kansas City and ask why the President of 
the United States and the leader of the Dem- 
ocratic Party has not permitted the FBI to 
clear up the stinking mess that led to their 
political murder. 

Gargotta and Binaggio, two criminal-po- 
litical racketeers, were shot to death in the 
First District Democratic Club in Kansas 
City on April 5, 1950. 

They had tangled with the Pendergast mob 
of which Mr. Truman is proud to be a dues- 
paying member. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch points out 
neither President Truman nor his Attorney 
General has ordered a Federal investigation 
of the Binaggio-Gargotta murders. 

The Justice Department said, at first, that 
a Federal grand jury had no jursidiction. 

Yet a Federal grand jury had subpenaed 
both men and intended to indict them. 

The Post-Dispatch, a democratic news- 
paper, continues its editorial indictment: 

“Now the Department refuses to order an 
FBI inquiry, for lack of concrete evidence 
that the killings were connected with the 
testimony of the murdered men. Does the 
Department expect the killers to step forth 
uninvited, or does it intend to excuse itself 
for lack of evidence which it will not even 
permit the FBI to look for? 

“Federal justice was obstructed. Federal 
witnesses were shot down. Will the Truman 
administration let the underworld get away 
with bloody defiance ot the Government?” 

The Truman administration, with its alll- 
ance with notorious criminals, has made pos- 
sible the escape of the gangsters who blasted 
the county vaults to steal and destroy the 
evidence of vote frauds perpetrated to de- 
feat Congressman Slaughter, whose purge 
had been personally ordered by Mr. Truman. 

That theft of evidence occurred on the 
night of May 27-28, 1947. The statute of 
limitations will make prosecution on the 
charges involved impossible after the night 
of May 27-28, 1950. 

The Truman administration has had 3 
years lacking a few days to clear up this case 
and bring the criminals to justice. 

Just 18 more days for the gangsters to 80 
free on a technicality. 

Yet it has done nothing and will do noth- 
ing while there is still time. 

Whether that administration will do any- 
thing to discover and punish the Binaggio- 
Gargotta killers is in the light of this record 
@ purely rhetorical question. 

The answer is: It won't. 

It doesn’t dare, 











ubt on this score is resolved by 
the way the administration has rigged the 
senate investigation of crime syndicates 
and their political contacts. 

A real investigation of this underworld 
network by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
was proposed by Senator Estes KEFAUVER, an 
earnest young Tennessee Democrat who 
takes his responsibilities seriously. 

The administration was thrown into con- 
sternation by this nonpolitical suggestion. 
senators Fercuson, of Michigan, and Don- 
NELL, of Missouri, two Republicans skilled 
in just such prying into the underworld of 
crime and politics, are members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. They might ask questions. 
They might insist upon scraping the bottom 
of the cesspool for evidence. 

Administration leaders avoided any such 
unpleasant possibilities by proposing a spe- 
cial, five-man committee to be named by 
Vice President BarKLey for the sole purpose 
of keeping Fercuson and DONNELL out of 
the inquiry. This ruse won only by the vote 
BarKiey cast to break a tie. 

Senator Kerauver will be chairman. The 
two Republicans will be the innocuous WILEY 
from Wisconsin and Tosey from New Hamp- 
shire. The Democrats are O’CoNor from 
Maryland and Hunt from Wyoming who are 
expected to do as they are told. 

The real investigation of the rising reign 
of criminal terror in the United States has 
been succesfully blocked. 

What else can be expected, when the head 
of that administration has prevented the 1946 
vote frauds in Kansas City from being cleared 
up in 3 years? 

When he declares, with a poker face, that 
his current vote-seeking jaunt is nonpolitical 
in order to defraud the taxpayers of its cost? 

At Lincoln, Nebr., yesterday, Mr. Truman 
opened his very first nonpolitical speech with 
the cliché that “if we are to win through to 
peace, we must maintain a healthy and strong 
economy 

A healthy and strong economy cannot be 
maintained on a foundation of moral rot- 
tenness. 

Yes, there’s an excellent and obvious rea- 
son why Harry S. Truman is not revisiting 
Missouri at this time. 


Any do 


Three paragraphs from Iffy, the Dope- 
ster, in the same paper, comment in this 
way: 

A Republican has been elected to Congress 
xas so I guess it is all right to believe 
in them flying saucers and other strange 
things that are being reported. 

When Harold Stassen said that Harry Tru- 
man was the worst President we ever had he 
must have meant the only one in our his- 
tory who has deliberately protected well- 
known criminals. That makes him unique. 

Kansas City is getting ready to celebrate 
its centennial. Will all visitors be asked to 
check their sawed-off shotguns? 


_ Personally, I have some ideas about 
he way Mr. Truman’s outfit has pro- 
tected some racketeering labor leaders 
and gangsters, for I recall very distinctly 
the hearings I held in connection with 
the Telease of the notorious Capone 
parolees, who, through extortion, took 
something around a million dollars from 
the rank and file of a union. 

nome of those gangster parolees are 
Sul at liberty, through the grace of Mr. 
Truman’s administration. 


t 
\ 


Perhaps the gentleman who wrote the 
foregc ing editorials will some day get 
: cund to support those who desire 
= lat lon—and its enforcement—which 

‘i Protect not only the public but the 
— and file of labor unions. 
pa there is life, there is always 
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California: A State Full of Younger Folks, 
Too—Oldsters Percentage Decreasing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1950 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
factual statement from the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram newspaper of recent 
date which will bring you and my col- 
leagues in this House of Representatives 
the down-to-date fact, which is, that 
my native State of California is being 
occupied by a healthy, vigorous, youth- 
ful population—from other States, too. 

But, then figures speak for themselves. 


CALIFORNIANS YOUNGER 


Although commonly believed, the notion 
that California is a State filled with old peo- 
ple is highly inaccurate, according to figures 
just released by the Social Security Board. 
And it is more inaccurate now than it was in 
1940. 

Most of the States showed a gain in the 
proportion of their population over age 65 
during that 8-year period. California reg- 
istered a decrease, so it now ranks twenty- 
second among all the States in that compari- 
son. In 1940 it was eleventh. 

The explanation is not that California is 
failing to attract oldsters. It is that the vast 
numbers of newcomers during the war and 
postwar years were workers. They made pos- 
sible the industrialization of the metropoli- 
tan centers. Their decision to stay here after 
the war made California one of only five 
States to show a proportionate decrease in 
the elderly group. 

Disregarding the percentages, however, 
California is still well favored by those who 
have reached the age of retirement. In 1940 
it had 558,755 persons in that category. At 
the end of 1948 the number was 790,239. The 
California total, again irrespective of per- 
centages, is topped only by New York, with 
1,173,534, and Pennsylvania's 813,718. 

In 1900 only 4.1 percent of the Nation's 
population was 65 or older. In 1940 the pro- 
portion had risen to 6.8 percent, and in 1948 
to 7.5 percent. This remarkable gain in the 
number and percentage of elderly people in 
the last half century may be attributed to 
advances in medical science and, generally, to 
higher standards of living. 

It has also introduced new problems of 
economics. The latest survey by the Social 
Security Board showed that 39 percent of this 
age group depended on public and private as- 
sistance, 34 percent worked or had a business, 
18 percent depended on pensions, and 9 per- 
cent got along on income from investments. 





Theories of the Amerasia Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Star, Wednesday, May 
10, 1950: 
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THEORIES OF THE AMERASIA CASE 


Events in Washington, day by day, indi- 
cate that the secrecy of the Amerasia case is 
going to be broken. We are not relying en- 
tirely upon Senator Typrne’s promise that 
his subcommittee would investigate the 
mystery. The interest in this 5-year-old 
State Department secret has grown to such 
an extent that the public will not be denied 
some kind of satisfactory explanation. 

The gossip about the Amerasia mystery 
has reached the point where people are 
speculating on why the State Department 
hushed the scandal back in 1945. 

Joseph C. Harsch, chief of the Christian 
Science Monitor’s Washington news bureau, 
published three interesting theories recently. 

The scandal may have been soft-pedaled, 
he says, to keep the Russians from learning 
at the time that their spy ring had been 
broken and its members were known to our 
intelligence agents. 

Another theory is that it may have been 
considered impolitic in 1945 to have a Rus- 
sian spy story breaking in Washington when 
Official relations with the Soviet Union were 
friendly. 

“Also,” adds Mr. Harsch, “it might have 
been something more sinister.” 

His readers are permitted to guess what 
he means by “something more sinister.” 
Were the employees of the United States 
Government who were arrested in the 
Amerasia case protected by Communists in 
high positions in the Government? Or did 
the Administration fear the political con- 
sequences of their exposure? Either ex- 
planation could come under the classifica- 
tion of “something more sinister.” 

The first theory would not explain the 
Adminstration’s present reluctance to ex- 
plain the mystery. The Communists have 
had several American spy nets broken. Why 
not one more? 

Neither does the second theory explain 
why a congressional investigation is now 
necessary to dig out the facts. Revelation of 
all the facts in the Amerasia case would not 
make the Soviet Union more hostile than it 
now is. 

It seems, by the process of elimination 
that the “something more sinister” theory 
is the most plausible of the three advanced 
by Mr. Harsch. 

We have long believed that the key to 
much of the mystery of Communist opera- 
tions within the Government in Washing- 
ton is the Amerasia case. And we think it 
should be fully explained, no matter what 
the consequences may be. 





Security First, Economy Second—Secre- 
tary of Defense Louis A. Johnson Makes 
Supplementary Report on Def‘ense 
Spending: “We Must Be Strong 
Enough to Deter Attack, Capable 
Enough to Defend Ourscives Against 
Attack, and Powerful Enough UIti- 
mately to Defeat (Any) Aggressor” 


EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is no greater need in the United 
States today than economy in the opera- 
tions of the Federal Government; and 
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nowhere in the Government is true econ- 
omy more necessary than in the Military 
Establishment. 

Money spent on defense brings us no 
return except in security, and tax dollars 
appropriated for defense must be so 
spent in a way that can be justified to 
the American taxpayer. The maximum 
defense must be bought with every dollar 
spent. Defense is a business which must 
be operated with soun_] business methods. 

A few weeks ago the Secretary of De- 
fense published a report on 6 months of 
operations in 1949—specifically, the first 
half of fiscal year 1950 now drawing to 
a close. Only this week he has made a 
supplementary report in the form of an 
address before the 1950 convention of 
Kiwanis International at Miami, Fla. 
In view of the appropriations now under 
consideration by Congress, and matters 
of the gravest import with which we are 
faced on the international scene, Secre- 
tary Johnson's report is timely, informa- 
tive, and encouraging. 

In the first year of Mr. Johnson’s 
tenure of office as Secretary of Defense 
he made notable strides in making unifi- 
cation, which was the intent of the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, a living 
thing. Often, in achieving unification, 
his more apparent success was in elimi- 
nating duplication. But all along, by 
taking corrective actions to eliminate 
rivalries, waste, and inefficiency, as well, 
in each of the three services he was 
achieving real unification of effort, effec- 
tiveness of operations, and true econ- 
omy of result. He states of the three 
services: 

Now I can say without any reservation 
that with their loyal support tremendous 
progress has been made. Unification has 
btcome a fact. The combat efficiency of all 
of our forces has been increased. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars already have been 
saved. We are a team and we are working 
together to achieve our common objective 
of peace through strength. 


Secretary Johnson, however, is not a 
man to rest on past achievements; nor 
can any of us, in these critical times, 
feel that any job has been completed 
until peace has been made more secure. 
Secretary Johnson continues: 

Iam taking this occasion * * * toin- 
form the American people and to serve public 
notice on the services themselves, that the 
achievements of the past are but a stimulus 
for more intense action, and that we will 
not be satisfied until we can stand up 
before the American people, the stockhold- 
ers of cur national defense enterprise, and 
say to them without any equivocation: 
“You are now getting the fullest possible 
defense out of every defense dollar you have 
entrusted to us.” 


Henceforth, therefore, we can expect 
even greater economy from Mr. John- 
son’s administration of the Department 
of Defense, because even greater econ- 
omy is his announced goal. The empha- 
sis will not be on the elimination of in- 
efficiency so much as on more productive 
use of the defense dollar. By improved 
management techniques, money saved 
from administration will be applied to 
operations. In his address to the Ki- 
wanis convention, Secretary Johnson 
cited among other examples the effect 
of one economy alone. By combining 
the service print shops of the three 


armed services, and placing that one 
print shop on a business basis, $118,000 
has already been saved, and that $118,- 
000 will buy the gasoline and oil for more 
than 1,300 flying hours of flying by a 
B-29 superfortress, the type of plane 
that dropped the atomic bombs on 
Japan. 

Perhaps the achievements of the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service, especially in 
conducting the Berlin airlift, are best 
known of all the examples of unification 
in the Department of Defense. But even 
in this organization new economies can 
be effected, and nonessential facilities, 
routes, and flights are already being 
eliminated. Economy. and experience 
will add greatly to the effectiveness of 
this aspect of combined military defense 
operations. Savings in fuel, parts, sup- 
plies, and personnel for this year are re- 
ported to be in excess of $6,000,000; but 
more important is the fact that the re- 
organization of MATS will increase cur- 
rent readiness for D-day, if D-day should 
come, 

Secretary Johnson reports that from 
savings made out of fat and not out of 
muscle, we have been able to allocate to 
the Department of the Army an addi- 
tional $24,000,000 for research and de- 
velopment of special weapons, without 
adding a dollar to the budget; Marine 
air combat squadrons have been raised 
from 12 to 16; combat strength of the 
Army has been increased by 4,400; and 
an aircraft carrier and other vessels have 
been added to the Navy. 

President Truman’s dramatic an- 
nouncement, on September 23, 1949, that 
an atomic explosion had taken place in 
Russia, has increased our awareness of 
the need for effective defense, and has 
necessitated an increase in the defense 
budget. Secretary Johnson, acting on 
the advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
has within the last 15 days asked for 
$350,000,000 in contract authority and 
in cash, above the budget submitted in 
January for fiscal year 1951. It is heart- 
ening to Know that this money, as well 
as all funds appropriated by Congress to 
the Department of Defense, are being 
handled by a Secretary so conscious of 
the necessity of economy and of his ob- 
ligation, as steward, to the American 
taxpayers. 

With such a report as Secretary John- 
son has just made before the Kiwanis 
International Convention, we should 
have no hesitation in appropriating the 
requested funds. We know that the De- 
partment of Defense is battling con- 
tinuously against waste, inefficiency, and 
unnecessary overhead; and we know that 
it is striving constantly for increased 
combat efficiency. 

Budget making, as Secretary Johnson 
reminds us, is a continuous process. 
Needs and plans are predicated on world 
conditions and anticipated emergencies 
which are either anticipated or actually 
arise. Current events appraise us of the 
need for additions to the budget in the 
light of changing conditions; the Ameri- 
can people will approve of the additions 
as they understand the conditions and 
have confidence that the administration 
handling the funds will eliminate waste- 
full practices withoyt eliminating one 
jot or iota from our total defense, 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous ¢op. 
sent to extend my remarks, I insert the 
text of Secretary Johnson's supplemen. 
tary report on economies in the Depart. 
ment of Defense in the Concressioy,, 
REcoRD. 

The address by Secretary Johnson js 
as follows: 


THE BUSINESS OF DEFENSE 


I want to speak to you today in the spirit 
of Kiwanis. It is my understanding that 
your interpretation of the combination o; 
Indian words that are pronounced in Eng- 
lish, kiwanis, mean, in the literal trang). 
tion that you have placed upon them, “to 
make oneself known by his deeds.” That 
is, indeed, a worthy aim. The corollary 
must follow that Kiwanis not only wants 
to be known by its deeds, but hopes to be 
judged by its works. That is fair enough, 
That is a solid test of promise and perform. 
ance for any organization that looks to the 
American public for confidence and support, 
That is the test that I trust every Ameri- 
can citizen will apply to the administration 
of the Department of Defense, which I have 
the honor, privilege, and responsibility to 
head at this crucial time. 

When I took over my duties a little more 
than a year ago I promised the American 
people a business administration in the De. 
partment of Defense. I pointed out that 
national defense was the business of free- 
dom; that it was the most important busi- 
ness enterprise in American life today; that 
it was a business that touches the life and 
pocketbook of every citizen and had to be 
run on a sound business basis. I called 
attention to the rivalries, duplications, waste, 
and inefficiency then existing among the 
services, and expressed my faith in the readi- 
ness of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to 
forget their differences and to make unifica- 
tion work. I knew that every one of them 
was as anxious as I was to get more defense 
out of every dollar entrusted to them by the 
American people, and I counted upon their 
cocperation. 

Now I can say without any reservation 
that with their loyal support tremendous 
progress has been made. Unification has 
become a fact. The combat efficiency of all 
of our forces has been increased, Hundreds 
of millions of dollars already have been saved. 
We are a team and we are working together 
to achieve our common objective of peace 
through strength. 

Less than 3 weeks ago in the semiannual 
report for the period ending December 31, 
1949, I gave the American people a detailed 
account of our accomplishments and the 
extent of our readiness. The newspapers 
gave extensive coverage to the report, which 
I trust most of you have read. I shall there- 
fore nct repeat any part of the report at this 
time nor call attention to the specific econo- 
mies we already have effected. I am taking 
this occasion, however, to inform the Ameri- 
can people and to serve public notice on the 
services themselves, that the achievements 
of the past are buc a stimulus for more !n- 
tense action, and that we will not be satis- 
fied until we can stand up before the Ameri- 
can people—the stockholders of our national 
defense enterprise—and say to them, without 
any equivocation: “You are now getting the 
fullest possible defense out of every defense 
dollar you have entrusted to us.” ; 

The job of achieving even greater economy 
than we already have attained will not be 
easy. It will require special efforts and 
special techniques, and we shall fit our proc- 
esses to what the situations may demand. 
Hitherto, the crash technique may have suf- 
ficed. The areas of possible savings were 
visible on the surface. We had been Ccom- 
fronted with duplications in ports, and land- 
ing fields, overlapping hospital facilities, ob- 
solete military posts, and camps and —_— 
selected originally for outpost service agains 
Indians and air bases and navy yards beyond 
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agement committee of my Office, 
who were my shock troops in the economy 
, ign of the past 6 months, are now at 
literally on 100 different projects, in 
‘ort to bring about better use of de- 
ense dollars through the elimination of 

ssential expenditures and through the 
applicé 1 of improved management tech- 
‘ques. Their primary objective is to make 
available funds with which to increase com- 
bat effectiveness. What the results will be 

tal dollars, I cannot yet foretell. What 
t to emphasize is that the fight for 
ind efficiency still goes on, and I 
ysten to add that the services themselves 
ive joined in the spirit, and are coming up 
plans of their own to effect these pur- 


A notable example is the Military Air 
Transport Service, or MATS as it is more 
pularly known. MATS is probably the 
rli and certainly one of the more suc- 

ssful ventures in unification. It is headed 

Maj. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter of the 
United States Air Force, but represents a 
t Air Force—Navy effort where differ- 
services origin have little or no 
effect on operations. They work together. 
They live together. At Hickam Field, the 
base in the Hawaiian Islands, for 

nee, the admiral in command lives in a 
for an Air Force general. General 
‘assisted by two admirals, and the 
unification is so complete that the admirals 
sign their names with the title “Rear 
Admiral, United States Navy” and “United 
States Air Force” in parentheses following 
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t time the management committee 
Indicated an interest in MATS and con- 
sidered the advisability of establishing task 
"es to analyze its activities, the Depart- 
tof the Air Force that has the primary 
responsibility for the operation requested 
permission to conduct the investigation 
its alr staff and Bureau of the Budget 
task force members. This request was 
‘nine with management committee policy 
to utilize existing agencies or groups in 
“itying out its mission wherever possible. 
“pproval was readily given. 
The Air Force is doing a fine job in re- 
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e aniz MATS operations. As a result, 
; nes ential facilities, routes, and flights are 
wing €liminated. A new priority system 


boverning materials to be transported by air 
Is _ belt established. Military personnel 
\ result of these curtailments are 
eased for other assignments. Sav- 
luel, parts, supplies, and personnel 
‘ed to me to be in excess of $6,- 
4S year and the amount will in- 
: this Job progresses. 

= ‘ more important than the dollar 
the fact that the reorganization 
will now permit it to meet initial 
lirements under emergency condi- 
n other words, equipment, fuel, 
s, and maintenance funds saved by 
he eliminat ‘tion of nonessential MATS activi- 
will be used to increase current MATS 
ae ss for D-day. Here is an example of 
vement in operations, and reductions 

Gitures, at the same time, 
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A similar field for savings has been de- 
veloped in the maintenance and operation of 
administrative vehicles. By an administra- 
tive vehicle, we mean a passenger or cargo 
truck of a commercial type as distinguished 
from a military vehicle such as a tank. In 
the shock phase of the management opera- 
tion we eliminated 34,000 vehicles which 
were uneconomical to operate and saved more 
than $10,000,000 this year in gasoline, oil, 
maintenance, and other expenditures. More- 
over, we released 2,136 military drivers for 
assignment to duty with combat elements. 

These deactivated vehicles we are now 
selling. With the proceeds of the sales we 
will buy new vehicles. This process enables 
us to get additional modern equipment with- 
out calling for extra appropriations. This 
procedure, so obvious to the businessman, 
was a long time in coming to the Armed 
Forces. Now with the shock phase completed 
we are in the scalpel process of reducing 
waste and in the slower and more difficult 
search for ways and means of getting more 
defense out of every defense dollar. We are 
improving shop lay-outs, inspection systems, 
working standards, administration, and 
organization. Nothing that promises any 
savings is being overlooked. For instance, 
front wheel bearings of commercial type ve- 
hicles are now inspected every 6,000 miles. 
We are conducting tests to determine the 
advisability of changing the routine to every 
eight, ten, or twelve thousand miles. If these 
tests indicate that front-wheel bearings can 
be inspected every 10,000 miles instead of 
6,000 without increasing additional risks, 
savings to the Department from that simple 
change alone will total many thousands of 
dollars annually. 

The business of getting a maximum of 
service of a military nature out of every 
member of our Armed Forces is, to us, a prime 
objective. One of our services today has 2,600 
general court-martial prisoners whose sen- 
tences specify that they shall be discharged 
from the service on the completion of their 
sentence. Of the 2,600, about 700 have a 
possibility of rehabilitation and are being 
trained and encouraged to resume their 
places on the military team. The other 
1,900, hardened criminals, are dead weight 
and not only do they contribute nothing to 
defense, but they serve as a drain on military 
personnel, facilities, and funds. Now we are 
working on a project to have them trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Prisons and thus gain 
room in our ranks for 1,900 recruits of poten- 
tial useful military service; and with 1,900 
men properly trained we can man two addi- 
tional battalions of infantry, or a Navy car- 
rier, or a medium bomb wing. 

The most promising field of great economy 
and efficiency, we are finding in military 
and naval operations of an industrial or 
commercial nature—closely akin to what 
there is in civil life by way of automobile 
overhaul shops, print shops, coffee-roasting 
plants, and similar units. For the most 
part, establishments of this nature among 
our services were not run on a strictly busi- 
ness basis. In fact, there was little incentive 
to save or improve operations. Funds came 
by way of appropriations. Expenditures had 
to be accounted for but performance was 
judged only in a general way. Let us take, 
as an example, the business of printing 
which, of course, is essential to the opera- 
tion of any going concern, particularly one 
that handles billions of dollars. 

Not so long ago there were in Washington 
three print shops, one Army, one Navy, and 
one Air Force. They received annual appro- 
priations for operations. They kept infor- 
mal inventories. They did not charge for 
their work. Any agency that needed forms, 
charts, or pamphlets merely called up the 
print shop and ordered the job done. The 
print shops performed the work, paid their 
employees, used the paper and the ink, and 
provided the machinery. They had no cap- 
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ital. They did not have to show any profit 
or loss in their operations. 

Today, we have in Washington but one 
service print shop. It is operated by the 
United States Navy for all three services. 
Instead of more than 400 employees between 
the three establishments, we now have less 
than 300 in one shop. The print shop has 
been capitalized at $1,700,000. All of its 
stock has been carefully inventoried. More 
than $70,000 worth of machinery has been 
removed from the floors of these plants and 
put in storage for reserve. Now when a 
unit sends in a request for a job, it is in- 
formed of the cost and when the job is done, 
the print shop takes credit on its books for 
labor, supplies, and overhead and charges 
it against the entity for which the job was 
performed. It is surprising how quickly 
demands have been reduced, and to what 
extent the number of copies of each job have 
been curtailed. Already this one operation 
in Washington has saved $118,000 or the 
equivalent of the cost of gasoline and oil 
for more than 1,300 hours of flying by a 
B-29. 

There are 197 print shops in the services. 
We are experimenting with consolidations 
and combining operations wherever possible, 
saving a dollar here and there, confident 
that the sum total will be considerable, and 
that operations will become more efficient 
and more stimulating to those engaged in 
them. What has been accomplished in the 
print shops is possible in every other activity 
in our defense structure of a commercial 
nature. There is no doubt of the existence 
of gold in these hills, to be extricated by 
way of savings, and thus made available as 
more money with which to buy so-called mili- 
tary or fighting hardware, and organize and 
train more combat units. 

It is out of savings such as these, made out 
of fat and not muscle, that we have been 
able to allocate to the Department of the 
Army an additional $24,000,000, which it had 
not counted upon, for research and develop- 
ment of special weapons, particularly in the 
antitank field and their procurement for 
the use of ground troops. Out of such sav- 
ings as these we have accumulated enough 
dollars to raise our Marine air combat squad- 
rons from 12 to 16; increase the combat 
strength of our Army by 4,000 and add an 
aircraft carrier and other vessels to our fleet. 

Thus, on the one hand, we battle con- 
tinuously against waste, inefficiency and un- 
necessary overhead, enabling us to effect a 
reduction in our civilian employees of more 
than 170,000. On the other, we fight for 
combat efficiency and strive to divert every 
possible dollar from administration expend- 
itures to the procurement of up-to-date 
efficient fighting equipment. 

Budget making is a continuous process. 
Our needs are under constant study. Our 
plans are under continuous scrutiny. They 
are predicated on world conditions and our 
need to cope with emergencies. It might 

2 interesting to see the evolution of our 
procurement program as an example of this 
continuous process. 

When we were working on our budget in 
July, the Russian atomic explosion that was 
heard around the world, had not yet been 
confirmed. There was still resistance to com- 
munism on the Chinese mainland. We 
thought in terms of $1,100,000,000 for aircraft 
procurement for the Air Force and $700,C00,- 
000 for aircraft for the Navy, or a total of 
$1,800,000,000. 

But when the time came for the President 
to submit the budget to the Congress in 
January 1950, the impact of unfavorable in- 
ternational developments had caused us to 
ask instead for $2,000,000,000 for aircraft— 
one billion three hundred and fifty million 
for the Air Force and six hundred and fifty 
million for the Navy. By that time, the 
atomic explosion in Soviet Russia had be- 
come a matter of record. Chiang Kai-shek 
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had withdrawn to Formosa. Poland had sur- 
rendered control over its armed forces to 
its aggressive imperialistic neighbor. By 
that time, too, we learned more about the 
development of the Russian submarine men- 
ace and the Navy was given a $79,000,000 
increase for antisubmarine warfare equip- 
ment. 

It is important to note that although we 
raised by $200,000,000 our requirements for 
aircraft production, we did not ask for an 
increase in the total amount of the budget. 
Ve were able to stay within the budget be- 
cause of savings in other activities. More- 
over, the $79,000,Q00 for antisubmarine war- 
fare equipment was realized without any 
request for an increase. 

Today, in the light of even bolder threats 
to our peace we have found it necessary 
to ask for even more. 

About three weeks ago, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who are my military advisors, after 
a very thorough analysis of world conditions, 
reported to me that the time had come for 
a further augmentation of our strength, par- 
ticularly our air power. As a result, it was 
concluded we needed one billion five hun- 
dred and fifty million for the Air Force and 
seven hundred and fifty million for the 
Navy for aircraft procurement. This was 
for contract authority for three hundred mil- 
future fiscal years and since the money could 
not be spent in 1950, we had to have contract 
authority therefor in the new budget. I 
lost no time in putting the matter before 
the President and appearing before the Con- 
gressional Appropriation Committee, I asked 
for contract authority for three hundred mil- 
lion above the budget submitted in January 
and fifty million in cash for conversion and 
operation of additional destroyers and small 
ships needed for antisubmarine defense. For- 
tunately, our January budget was planned 
so carefully and our savings in the mean- 
time made so efficiently that the sum total 
of our added need can be accomplished 
by an increase of less than 2!4 percent of 
our original figure. 

These increased amounts that we have 
asked for in the last 15 days—the $350,- 
000,000—will all be used for the procurement 
of matériel—two hundred million for air- 
craft procurement in the Air Force, one 
hundred million for aircraft procurement for 
the Navy, and fifty million in cash for con- 
version and operation of additional destroy- 
ers and small ships needed for antisubma- 
rine defense. The need for these additions 
in the light of changing conditions I am 
confident are clear to the American people. 

We must keep in mind always our pri- 


mary mission—to be strong enough to deter 
attack, capable enough to defend ourselves 
against attack if it comes, and powerful 
enough ultimately to defeat our aggressor. 
To deter, to defend, to defeat continue to be 
our watch words. It is security first and 
economy second Ve shall never deviate 
from these objectives. We shall always keep 
them in that order, I repeat—security first, 
economy second. 

What we do now in our business of de- 


fense to achieve these objectives, and how 


we at this time protect the traditions of 
freedom bequeathed us by our forefathers 
will become the deeds by which we of this 
generation will be known to our posterity, 
and we are going to be proud to make our- 


selves known by our deeds because, in Ki- 
wanis fashion, we are doing something con- 
structive, vital, and durable. We are paving 
a road toward security and prosperity on a 
firm foundation of peace through strength. 

We shall achieve it in the spirit of Homer, 
the immortal Greek poet, who expressed the 
faith that— 


“By mutual confidence and mutual aid 
Great deeds are done, and great discoveries 
made.” 


Call for Sacrifice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend by remarks in the 
Appendix, I include the following excel- 
lent editorial appearing in the Nashville 
Tennessean on May 11: 


CALL FOR SACRIFICE 


What is peace worth to the free nations? 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson posed the 
question in London on the eve of the three 
power talks, and then gave the answer. 

Peace is worth the greatest possible sacri- 
fices, even to the point of affecting purely na- 
tional interests. This does not, as we see it, 
mean the yielding of national sovereignty, 
but it does mean that there must be occa- 
sions when the good of all must take prece- 
dence over that of any single nation. 

In effect, Mr. Acheson has told Britain and 
France that the United States would be 
pleased with more signs of cooperation and 
less of self-interest. And he has implied 
that the United States will not be found 
wanting whenever there is a desire for unity 
of action that means definite progress in 
winning the cold war. 

Without vainglory, he might have added 
that the United States at the present mo- 
ment is sharing as never before its wealth 
and strength to support associated democ- 
racies in their fight for survival. 

In the same connection, Mr. Acheson as- 
serted that Western Germany would be wel- 
come as part of our company. This is a 
virtual invitation to this republican govern- 
ment to join as equals with friends of liberty 
for survival. 

When the alternative is considered, this is 
a sound decision. For though the risks of 
making an ally of West Germany are obvious, 
the danger of leaving its government and 
people in a position where they will be con- 
tinual targets for Russian pressure is greater. 
Five years after VE-day, it becomes inexpe- 
dient to temporize further with the issue. 

Once West Germany has joined with the 
Western Powers, the plans of Russian unity 
are wrecked beyond repair. At some distant 
time, it may develop that the German Nation 
will be united again, but if allied plans bear 
fruit, it will be under the banner of liberty. 

Our foreign policy begins to unfold, and it 
reveals courage and statesmanship. If it be- 
comes the policy of the Big Three also, the 
problem in Europe will be clarified and the 
prospects of success greatly increased. 


A 


The Outlook for the Future—Text of the 
President’s Speech in Pendleton, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASH:iNGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
press is unable to report completely the 
texts of the President’s speeches on his 
trip to the West, I am inserting in the 
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Recorp the text of a speech made by the 
President at Pendleton, Oreg., on May 19 

I should like to call one aspect of the 
speech to the attention of the Membe, 
of this House. There is a great dea) of 
discussion about the so-called devalys. 
tion of the American dollar. It js on. 
erally assumed that the progress we hays 
made here in America—in increagsino 
average incomes as well as the total ¢: 
goods produced—means very little. be. 
cause the dollar is not worth what it useq 
to be. ; 

But the President has taken pains. jy 
this speech, to take into consideration 
the purchasing power of the dollar jn 
describing the progress that has been 
made in the past 10 years. Our tota! 
production has increased by 60 percent 
average income for each citizen is up 49 
percent, and corporate profits, after 
taxes, are up 100 percent. These are 
real increases and not inflated money 
increases. 

I commend this speech to my col- 
leagues. 

I am glad to be heve in Pendleton today 

I am always happy to Visit the Pacific 
Northwest. You «now, I have come out here 
to dedicate Grand Coulee Dam tomorrow 
On the way out, I have been reporting to 
the people on some of the problems that our 
Nation faces, and the progress we are making 
in solving them. 

At different towns and cities, I have talked 
about world peace, and the farm program, 
and the develop: ent of our natural re. 
sources. All these things are tied together, 
because we need to build a strong United 
States—strong morally and strong materi- 
ally—as the basis for our own expanding 
future, and as the basis for world peace. 

Today, I want to talk with you about the 
economic progress of our country. 

The growth of the Pacific Northwest is a 
symbol of the breath-taking economic prog- 
ress of the United States. 

In one century, you have grown from a few 
people pushing back the wilderness to thriv- 
ing States with several million people. One 
hundred years ago, ox teams were the power 
for your covered wagons, Today, you use 
the energy of the Columbia River—and in a 
few years more you may be harnessing the 
tremendous force of the atom for peaceful 
work. 

These changes did not come about by 
themselves. They are the result of the dar- 
ing and independent spirit which has always 
characterized this area. 

The people of the West have always looked 
ahead. In their private actions, and jointly 
through their local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments, they have been eager to take bold 
and imaginative steps toward a better future 

So long as we hold fast to the frontier 
spirit of the West, we need never fear the 
greatest danger that could overtake our N i 
tion. 








That is the danger of timidity—o 
being satisfied with things as they are—! 
failing to seek ever higher goals. 
Throughout our history, there have been 
timid people who have been afraid to mov 
forward. They opposed all the progressive 
measures we now take for granted. Th 
timid folk once tried to reverse the tt 
toward free education and political dem 
racy. They called this trend “mob rux 
Today, the spiritual descendants of ths 
timid group are afraid of bold, progressive 
measures to achieve an abundant and ek- 
panding economy and to distribute its prod- 
ucts more fairly among all our people. + 
call these measures “statism” or “socialism 
The use of the powers of Government 0 
achieve a higher living standard and 4 [ai 











deal for all the people is not statism and it 
{s not socialism. 

It is a part of the American tradition. 
Every day, we should thank Almighty God 
nat the progressive trends of American life 
and progress have never been stopped for 
long. We have moved steadily toward a 
higher conception of human needs and 
human freedoms, and a greater appreciation 
of the rights of the average man. 

This progress in American life has not been 
accomplished without @ struggle. It cannot 
be continued without a struggle. Repeat- 
edly, the common sense of a majority of the 
American people has had to assert itself 
in the face of the opposition of those who 
wanted to cling to the past. 

Much of this struggle has dealt with 
whether our vast country with its wealth of 
resources should be developed for the benefit 
of the many or the few. The issue has been 
whether we should stop trying to provide all 
our citizens with a good standard of living 
iyst because a few people already had more 
than enough. 

The timid minority do not believe that 
prosperity for all our people is a goal that 
we should fight for. Many of them are sin- 
cere and well-meaning individuals. The 
trouble has not been always with their 
hearts; it has been with their eyes. Not only 
were they blind to the prospects of the fu- 
ture; they could not even see backward clear- 
ly enough to understand what had already 
happened. 

Let us look at some of the recent progress 
of the United States. 

Twenty years ago, we had entered upon the 
greatest depression in our history. We suf- 
fered huge losses for more than three long 
years. Then we began vigorous policies of 
recovery and reform. Our recovery was 60 
successful that, by 1989, our total national 
output of goods and services was actually 
higher than it was in the last boom year 
before the great depression. 

Since 1939 we have gone on to make further 
gains—tremendous gains. 

Iam going to give you some facts. 

The calamity howlers don't like to look at 
the facts, because the facts prove how wrong 
they are when they tell you what a terrible 
fix the country isin. They have been saying 
over and over again, for years, that the coun- 
try is being ruined. But the facts show that 
h So, what do 
they do? They just ignore the facts. 

Well, we are not going to ignore them. We 


t 


are going to keep the record straight. We are 
going to see what has actually been happen- 
hg to our economy. 


The best over-all measvfre of a nation’s 
economy is its annual output of goods and 
services. In the United States the annual 
output of goods and services has increased 
in the last 10 years about 60 percent. 

Now, how does this affect the individual 
citizen? You know, a favorite theme of the 
boys who are always trying to run our coun- 
try down instead of trying to build it up is 
that the Government takes all our gains away 
by high taxes. But the truth is that the 
annual per capita income of our citizens— 
alter taxes—has increased in the last 10 years 
by more than 40 percent. 

And some of the people who are doing the 
‘oucest yelling are the very people who have 
got the biggest increases. Most of them are 
better of now than they have ever been be- 
i0re in their lives. 

i wever—and for this I am very thank- 
*ui—the increased incomes have not been 
ec hfined to a favored few. Annual wages and 
Saleries of employees increased almost 75 
percent in the last 10 years. J 

The income of farm owners, although it 
has fallen off in the last 2 years—and has 
oa n off more than it should—is still more 
“an 00 percent higher than it was in 1939. 
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You would think all this would be enough 
to convince anybody that the country is 
doing very well. But some people are hard 
to convince. They say this administration 
looks after labor and looks after the farmer, 
but that it just doesn’t give the businessman 
a chance—that business is being taxed to 
death. 

Let’s examine that. The fact is that the 
annual income of corporate businesses, after 
taxes—I repeat, after taxes—has increased 
about 100 percent since 1939. That’s right, 
100 percent. 

It seems to me that free private enterprise 
is doing pretty well. 

I am glad that it is. I want business to 
be prosperous, and I am going to do all 
that I can to see that it remains prosperous. 

There are some die-hard reactionaries who 
won’t give up even when all the facts I have 
mentioned are pointed out tothem. So they 
say, “Well, maybe so, but the dollars people 
have won’t buy as much as they used to.” 
That argument is just as phony as all the 
rest of the arguments the pessimists use. 

In all the figures I have given you allow- 
ance has been made for changes in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. The increases 
I am talking about are real increases, not 
just dollar increases. In dollar terms, the 
gains would be even larger. 

During the last 5 years, we have success- 
fully met one of the greatest economic tests 
that can ever confront a nation: We have 
come through the adjustments following a 
great war without a depression. We have 
had depressions after most other wars and 
many people expected that we would have one 
this time. 

Instead, we have weathered the readjust- 
ment period with relatively few hardships, 
and now we have good prospects for continued 
prosperity. Almost every newspaper you pick 
up gives new evidence of increasing business 
activity. 

We have avoided the calamity of a postwar 
depression because our whole economy has 
been strengthened by a program of action 
which began 17 years ago. This program has 
been directed toward the humanizing of our 
economy and toward the humanizing of Gov- 
ernment. This program has been marked by 
such measures as bank deposit insurance, 
regulation of the security markets, old-age 
and unemployment insurance, minimum 
wages, slum clearance and low-rent housing, 
resource development, and protective farm 
legislation. 

We have had a Government that was— 
and is—working for the people, not for 
special interests. 

These measures have helped to distribute 
buying power more widely among the peo- 
ple. They have provided larger markets for 
the increasing products of our factories and 
our farms. They have protected our econ- 
omy against shock. They have provided 
business with a stronger banking structure 
and a more flexible credit system. They 
have helped to sustain farm income. 

These results have. not been achieved 
through public action alone. In private 
enterprise as well, employers and workers 
have placed more emphasis upon the human 
element. They have learned more about 
how our economy functions. They have con- 
stantly adopted more enlightened and pro- 
gressive policies. 

There is a great lesson to be learned from 
what we have accomplished. We have 
learned that it is within our power as a peo- 
ple to make full use of our tremendous 
resources of farm, and factory, and human 
skill. 

We can use that lesson—and we must use 
it—to build for the future. 

There are two conflicting schools of 
thought about the future of our economy, 
Just as there are about its present condition. 
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Those who can see nothing but evil in the 
present situation, can see nothing but gloom 
for the future. 

They have been saying all along that our 
programs could not succeed—even though 
the programs were succeeding, at the very 
time they were denying it. Now they are 
saying the same old things—that the country 
is going bankrupt, that depression lies ahead, 
and that the only thing to do is to pull in our 
belts and save what we can from the 
wreckage. 

I don’t agree with them. 

I believe that we know more now than 
ever before about how to keep our economy 
strong and prosperous. I believe that we can 
continue to rely on the programs that have 
served so well for the last 17 years—use them 
and improve them. I face the future with 
confidence that our Nation will continue to 
grow in freedom and in material and moral 
strength. 

I am sure that the people of Oregon and 
all the Pacific Northwest share that confi- 
dence. It is the character of those of you 
who live in this region to dream big dreams 
and plan big plans. You will not join with 
the little men who throw up their hands and 
cry, “It can’t be done” when we set up our 
goals for future prosperity. 

I want to tell you about some of those 
goals—and I assure you that there is nothing 
fantastic about them. They are merely based 
upon the belief that we can improve as 
rapidly in the future as we have in the past. 
I am sure we can do that well and even 
better if we follow wise policies that are for 
the benefit of all the people and not just 
for the special interests. 

Here are some of the things we can do. 

In the next 10 years we can reach toward 
higher standards of living for all. 

We can lift our annual output of goods 
and services to more than $350,000,000,000 
by 1960—a one-third increase within 10 years. 
And I am talking about real output, meas- 
ured in dollars of today’s purchasing power. 

We can increase real wage and salary in- 
comes, and farm incomes, as our economy 
grows. We can increase the profits of busi- 
ness, not through higher prices or higher 
profit margins, but through increased volume 
in a growing economy. 

I have said before, and I repeat, that by 
1960 we can and should achieve a far better 
standard of living for every industrious 
family in the city and on the farm. 

Now, I want to tell you about some of the 
things we must do to achieve these goals. 

First. The efficiency and capacity of our 
industries must be increased. Despite the 
large investments which industry has made 
since the war, there is urgent need for further 
investment and improvement, to meet ex- 
panding markets and to take advantage of 
the rapid gains in technology. 

This is a job for private owners and man- 
agers—in manufacturing, in power, in trans- 
portation, in many other industries. It is 
also a job in which the Government must 
participate—through resource development, 
sound tax policies, housing and small busi- 
ness programs, and many other ways. 

Second. Purchasing power must be ex- 
panded to develop and maintain markets for 
our increased production of goods. 

The final market for all products is the 
ultimate consumer. Our economy cannot 
expand as fast as it should as long as we have 
a large number of families with substandard 
incomes. One out of four American families 
now has an income of less than $2,000 a year. 

Our goal over the next decade should be 
to lift every hard-working American family 
to an income of about $4,000 a year—not 
@ mere dollar increase, but an increase in 
the rea] standard of living. We have the re- 
sources to do this by balanced national 
growth. 
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Raising the standards of our poorest fami- 
lies will not be at the expense of anybody 
else. We will all benefit by doing it, for the 
incomes of the rest of us will rise, too. 

Third. We must maintain a sound balance 
in the programs of our Government, faced 
as it is with huge and unavoidable respon- 
sibilities 

Most people realize, now, that more than 
70 } nt of the Federal budget is required 

yr past wars and our work to prevent 

war. However, they cften fail to 

e just how vital the other 30 percent is 

welfare and progress. The costs of 

und programs tv improve the Nation’s 

health and education, to stabilize agricul- 

ture, and to develop resources, are sensible 
investments in a better future. 

I want to balance the budget of the Fed- 
eral Government, just as much as anybody 
else does. I would like to see taxes reduced. 
We will do both of these things just as soon 
as we safely can, 

We must continue to strive for every true 
economy in national affairs. But I will not 
join in slashing Government expenses at the 
cost of our national security or national 
progress. 

Fourth. We must continue to improve our 
economic relations with the rest of the world. 

We must develop a larger flow of interna- 
tional trade and international investment, 
on a sound basis. This will result in larger 
markets for ourselves, and larger markets 
for other free countries. 

Just as our Nation has grown through en- 
larged production and trade, from which 
all sections of the country have benefited, 
so the expansion of world production and 
trade cah strengthen all the free countries. 
That is an essential step toward world peace. 

We must not be turned aside or slowed 
down in our efforts to help the other free 
nations get back on their feet by those who 
would retreat into isolationism in order to 
save a few dollars. We would pay for that 
folly many times over. It would greatly in- 
crease the chances of a third world war. 

As long as I am President, we are not going 
to put dollars above world peace. 

These things that I have been talking to 
you about—the growth of our economy and 
the policies needed to make that growth pos- 
sible—have a very definite meaning for you 
foiks here in Pendleton, as they do for people 
all over the country. They are not just ab- 
stract theories. They are matters that will 
have a very important effect on your daily 
lives. 

Your wheat and livestock growers cannot 
prosper without good incomes and high con- 
sumption in the rest of this country, and in 
other countries, too. The same thing is true 
of the Columbia River fisheries. Oregon’s 
lumber industry will have good times only if 
our Nation builds the houses our people need. 

And it works the other way, too. The Na- 
tion needs the products of your agriculture, 
forests, and fisheries. The whole country be- 
comes stronger when Oregon and the North- 
west grow and prosper. 

We are a Nation that advances by coopera- 
tion and mutual benefit. We do not want 
any State, or any group, to grow at the g¢x- 
pense of another. Our strength—the 
strength of free men—is in a society that 
works to bring better living to all our people. 

We have demonstrated in our country that 
we can all move forward together. I believe 
profundly that this forward movement jis 
going to continue. 

I believe that ultimately it will extend to 
the farthermost corners of the earth, and 
that, with the United States as a shining 
example, we shall suceed in bringing greater 
welfare and freedom to all mankind. 
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Symington Energizes Resources Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
know the Congress and the entire Na- 
tion are very proud of the way in which 
Stuart Symington, former Secretary of 
the Air Force, and now chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board, has 
gone about revitalizing the work of that 
very necessary organization. Mr. Sym- 
ington’s activities in that connection are 
very well described in an article which 
appeared in the Washington Sunday 
Star of May 14, written by Raymond P. 
Brandt, which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SYMINGTON ENERGIZES RESOURCES BOARD— 
NEw ADMINISTRATOR IS EoORN SALESMAN, 
QvuICK THINKER—DEFINITE ACTION TAKES 
PLACE OF CAUTIOUS PACE IN PLANNING 


(By Raymond P. Brandt) 


During the past 8 weeks the National 
Security Resources Board, the body that 
drafts plans for coordination of military, in- 
dustrial and civilian war mobilization, has 
been revitalized by Chairman W. Stuart 
Symington of St. Louis, dynamic former 
Secretary of the Air Force and former admin- 
istrator of the War Surplus Property Board. 

Even the dark hallways of the old State 
Department building seem lighter and NSRB 
officials and employses walk faster now that 
the 48-year-old industrialist-turned-public 
servant has taken over the management of 
the powerful planning group that will advise 
the President on how American manpower, 
money and materials can best be switched 
from civilian to war production. 

Jnder Reorganization Plan No. 25 which 
President Truman sent to Congress, Mr. Sy- 
mington would have greatly enlarged power. 
The functions of the board would be exer- 
cised by the chairman, and the several cabi- 
net members, supposed to direct the board's 
operations, would become advisers. The 
plan, which will go into effect within 60 
days unless either House vetoes it, also pro- 
vides for a vice chairman at $16,000 a year 

The reorganization proposal indicates that 
Truman and the present board have realized 
that the existing setup, first headed by Arthur 
M. Hill, transportation executive, as chair- 
man and then by Dt. John R. Steelman, 
assistant to the President, as acting chair- 
man,’ could not meet the demands of the 
cold war or plan for the possibilities of a 
shooting war. 


POTENTIALLY POWERFUL GROUP 


Mr. Truman said that “the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities of the National Security Re- 
sources Board and the heavy workload on the 
chairman fully warranted” the appointment 
of a vice chairman. 

Although President Truman in the past 
has persistently undervalued this agency, 
created by the National Security Act of 1947, 
it is potentially one of the most powerful 
groups in Government. Should there be a 
war, its recommendation would determine 
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how much every American would eat, Work 
and earn, and what percentages of every yita) 
resource would be devoted to war ang * 
civilian production. 

Under the reorganization plan, Mr. Sym- 
ington, as Chairman, would have the prac}. 
cal direction of the Board, composed of Secs 
retarles Acheson, Snyder, Johnson, Chap. 
man, Brannan, Sawyer, and Tobin. This, in 
effect, is a War Cabinet representing the 
State, Treasury, Defense, Interior, Agricul 
ture, Commerce, and Labor Departments. 

Mr. Symington will also be an active 
member of the top policy-making Nationa) 
Security Council, headed by President Tru- 
man and composed of Vice President Bark. 
ley and Secretaries Acheson and Johnson anq 
himself. Other Cabinet officers and agency 
heads are called in when internationa| 
problems affecting their jurisdictions arise 
He will also attend Cabinet sessions on ap. 
propriate occasions, meaning when war ques. 
tions are up for discussion. 

He will work closely with the Defense De. 
partment’s Munitions Board, headed by en. 
ergetic Hubert Howard, Chicago industrial. 
ist, which has to arrange for the use of 
America’s great industrial machine for war 
production in the event of an emergency, 
Since its creation, the Munitions Board has 
made far more detailed plans within its zone 
of operation than has the NSRB. 

The extent of Mr. Symington’s success wil] 
depend on how far he is supported by Presi- 
dent Truman and how much cooperation he 
is able to get from the established depart- 
ments, which have always jealously guarded 
against invasion of an outsider. 

Immediately after his appointment, he 
declined to discuss his plans for his new 
assignment, saying that he wanted to case 
the joint before he started talking for pub- 
lication. 

This free and easy use of the vernacular 
was typical of Symington, the wealthy Yale 
man who was able to talk the same lan- 
guage as Communist Bill Sentner of 8t 
Louis, when Symington’s Emerson Electric 
Co. was having labor troubles while working 
on war contracts. It also endeared him to 
the Air Force flyers, whose budget battles he 
fought in Congress and before public forums. 
Behind his gum-chewing, smiling face, there 
is the quick mind of an experienced admin- 
istrator and of a born salesman. 


AIMS FOR GOOD STAFF 


After 3 weeks, he could only give the broad- 
est outlines of his plans. 

“My first job,” he says, “is to see that we 
have good staff men, For the most part we 
have good men and they have done an €x- 
cellent job—far better than most people real- 
ize. But we have to get a few more men out- 
standing in their professions and then we 
have to get practical plans—not plans just 
for planning’s sake. 

“This job is necessarily advisory to the 
President, not an operational affair. Other- 
wise we would have to have many more than 
our 250 employees. Essentially, our recom- 
mendations will be concerned with alloca- 
tions of power—-who is to do what in event 
of war. 

“After we get our staff in shape; we must 
reappraise the plans already made to see if 
they are practicable and fit existing and 
prospective situations. Then there must be 
a tremendous ‘selling’ job within the Gov- 
ernment and among the people, especially in 
business, industry, and in labor organizi 
tions, so that all will know what is needed 
of them in the event of war.” 


TWO EXPERTS BEFORE HIM 


Always the diplomat and discreet public 
Official, Mr. Symington will not comment on 








records made in the NSRB by his pred- 
Hill and Steelman, or speculate on 
why Mr. Trams wanted his old senatorial 
colieague, Mon C. Wallgren, of Washington, 
in as chairman. 

This writer, however, has observed the 
NSRB since its establishment under the 

nonsorship of the late Secretary of Defense 
Jam os V. Forrestal, and can offer some com- 
ments of his own. 

Mr. Hill was a transportation expert rather 
than an industrialist, and although he had 
served the Government well in wartime he 
' vice when it came to dealing with 


the 


ecessors, 


was an 
established Government agencies, particu- 
larly the all-powerful Budget Bureau. 


With¢ out any specific direction or approval 
from the White House, he attempted to set 
up the NSRB as an “operational” rather than 
as an “advisory” organization, which meant 
that had his plan been put into effect he 
would have invaded the province of many 
established departments. After he made a 


few actual moves in this direction, he was 
stopped cold by Mr. Truman and several 
Cabinet officers. He resigned in a silent, dig- 


nified huff and refuses to discuss his differ- 
ences with the White House. 

The President revealed his underestimation 
of the board’s importance by appointing his 
Presidential assistant, Mr. Steelman, as act- 
ing chairman. Steelman is a labor expert 
and an experienced career man who knows 
the intricacies of governmental bureaucracy 
but lacks industrial and management experi- 
ence. He could talk with Cabinet members 
on an almost equal level. Mr. Truman fur- 
ther disclosed his own conception of the 
board’s value when he tried to appoint former 
Governor Wallgren to the chairmanship. 
His major qualification was that he was a 
crony of the President and could talk with 
him on intimate terms. 


DEALT WITH SMALL BUSINESS 


Because of his business and Government 
experience, Mr. Symington appears to be the 
ideal man for this big job. Born of wealthy 
eastern seaboard parents, he was in World 
War I while in his teens and after his grad- 
uation from Yale, where he was in the ex- 
clusive clubs, he joined his family businesses 
as an executive. Leaving these establish- 
ments, he soon made a name for himself as 
a rehabilitator of depressed small businesses. 
It was in this capacity that he came to St. 
Louis in 1938 to be president of the Emer- 
son Electric Manufacturing Co., which had 
been having serious trouble with CIO United 
Electrical and Radio Machine Workers of 
America. William Sentner, an avowed Com- 
munist, was a power in the St. Louis local, 
but Symington was able to work out an 
amicable deal with him so that Emerson be- 
came a robust small business that developed 
into a fairly large business during the war. 

Before Pearl Harbor, Mr. Symington dem- 
onstrated his business acumen by going to 
: nd to study the latest airplane turrets 

id came back with orders for Emerson that 
ventually made it one of the largest airplane 
nees plants in the country. 








His 5 Success at Emerson and his work for 
the Office of Production Management 
prompted Mr, Truman to offer him the 
chairm nanship of the three-man Surplus 


Prope 
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Short 


ty Board in June 1945. Here he began 
posal of almost a hundred billion dol- 
vorth of Government war properties. 
ly ) after he was confirmed for this posi- 
tion, Congress abolished the board setup to 
ve him the sole direction of the organiza- 
wen continued in this job until February 
¥46, wi when he was named Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Air, There had been no 
ls in the Surplus Property Board de- 
: 1¢ billions that had to be supervised. 
n mber 1947, he became the first Sec- 


site th 
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retary of the Air Force under the unification 
plan. 
BACKED 70-GROUP FORCE 


As Assistant Secretary for Air and as Air 
Secretary he became the idol of the flyers 
because of his aggressive insistence for a 70- 
group Air Force as recommended by the presi- 
dential committee headed by Thomas K. 
Finletter of New York, Mr. Symington’s 
choice as his own successor. Even now, with 
the defense budget down to less than $14,- 
000,000,000, he is arguing that we should have 
the 70 groups as soon as the national econ- 
omy permits. 

Mr. Symington has demonstrated that he 
knows business and labor organizations, gov- 
ernmental procedures, including appearances 
before congressional committees, and has a 
global viewpoint of defense planning. 

He has another intangible quality in 
greater degree than his predecessors—his 
ability to get along with people and make 
a favorable impression. Although he did not 
get along so well with Defense Secretary 
Johnson personally, he carried his fight for 
the Air Force to Congress and the public. 
He is on familiar terms with almost every 
high official in Washington. 

As the functional head of the NSRB, he 
will have far more authority than his prede- 
cessors but probably will need more tact and 
salesmanship than they exercised. 

The problems of the job are tremendous 
and intricate. One of his first objectives 
will be to get a definite war plan from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to enable him to plan 
the maximums and minimums for civilian 
and industrial mobilization. Here, because 
of his service in the Pentagon, he can talk 
the language of the military and make them 
be specific where, in the past, they have been 
general. 

There is also the civilian defense program, 
which has recently been put in charge of 
Paul J. Larsen, formerly head of the Atomic 
Energy Commission laboratories in New Mex- 
ico. This program has been languishing and 
only a few of the governors, upon whom the 
responsibility has been placed for civilian 
defense, have done anything in their own 
localities to prepare for war. Mr. Symington 
promises to have a full-scale program drafted 
by September 1. 

As examples of the details of coordination 
needed for civilian defense are the discov- 
eries by the NSRB that various cities and 
towns have varying sizes of fire hoses and 
connections and that one atomic explosion 
over a single city would require all of certain 
medicines that are now available throughout 
the entire country. The problem will be to 
simplify fire hoses and connections so nearby 
cities can help each other in event of an 
attack or sabotage and to build up stock- 
piles of medicines saynnes after an atomic 
explosion. 

Another difficult problem is the drafting 
of legislation needed in the event of an emer- 
gency. The NSRB has made several detailed 
drafts for freezing of wages and prices and 
rents so that no one can profit from war and 
for allocations of materials. One of the sub- 
sidiary questions is whether to ask Congress 
to enact general legislation now, as strongly 
recommended by Mr. Baruch, to give the 
President power to act immediately on these 
items in the event of an emergency, or 
whether to have the detailed bill acted on at 
the serious threat or the actual outbreak of 
the emergency. 

Mr. Symington belongs to the White House 
school that believes the tentative drafts 
should be continuously under revision for 
immediate introduction in the event of an 
emergency. He says that even general legis- 
lation would arouse special interest groups 
such as farmers, labor organizations, prop- 
erty owners and other businessmen who 
would combine to defeat the measure. 
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Under Acting Chairman Steelman the draft 
for the mobilization was classified confiden- 
tial and not submitted to the Cabinet mem- 
bers on the Board for their rejection or 
approval. Mr. Symington promises that the 
latest draft will be circulating at the Cabinet 
level within 2 weeks and that after practical 
revisions he will have an approved copy by 
July 1. 

Symington is not daunted by the size or 
the complexities of his new challenge. After 
all, he handled billions of dollars worth 
of property in the Surplus Property Board 
and supervised the spending of billions for 
the Air Force. He says the job is like the 
long-range budgeting and selling surveys of 
a gigantic business firm, such as Sears, Roe- 
buck, where there must be planning of fac- 
tories, transportation, acquisition of mate- 
rials, consumer markets and continuous 
sales over long periods. 





Loans for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, this 
country cannot afford to have a full-scale 
depression. We must continue to have a 
high level of employment. 

To provide a high level of employment 
our economic system must continue to 
expand. 

Small business will play a great part 
in this expansion. 

Much attention is being given pres- 
ently toward providing a practical sys- 
tem of loans for small business. 

This is a matter of great and growing 
urgency throughout the country. 

The situation in the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Alabama is acute, be- 
cause of the great unemployment with 
which we are afflicted. 

I trust that this session of the Eighty- 
first Congress will give full consideration 
to the financial problems of small busi- 
ness, and work out a system of loans that 
will stimulate our economic system to 
provide more employment for our people. 

I include an editorial from yesterday’s 
Washington Post which deals with the 
problem at hand: 


SMALL BUSINESS 


At least three of the five major measures 
proposed by President Truman to overcome 
the financial handicaps of small business 
appear to us to meet long-felt needs. They 
are the recommendations for (1) Federal 
insurance of commercial bank loans up to 
$25,000 patterned after FHA-insured loans 
for home improvements, (2) establishment 
of national investment companies to provide 
equity capital and long-term loans for small 
business, and (3) a plan for setting up a 
clearing house in the Department of Com- 
merce to collect and supply scientific, engi- 
neering, and managerial information to 
small concerns that cannot afford to employ 
expensive research staffs of thejr own. 

There is a question as to whether the pro- 
vision for limiting the maturity of the pro- 
posed type of insured loans to 5 years may 
not be too restrictive. The Federal Reserve 


Officials, for instance, allege that the 5-year 
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limitation on industrial loans for working 
capital purposes that the Federal Reserve 
banks are authorized to make, or to under- 
write when made by member banks, is too 
severe. The President proposes to repeal this 
Federal Reserve loan provision and substi- 
tute a self-sustaining system of loan insur- 
ance by private banks, subject to compliance 
with federally approved standards. Under 
proper safeguards this insurance plan would, 
in our opinion, strengthen, rather than 
weaken, the private banking system. For it 
would enable private commercial banks to 
grant loans to small businesses for working 
capital purposes that they would not dare to 
undertake in the aksence of such protection, 
thereby reducing the pressure for direct Gov- 
ernment loans. 

The proposed national investment com- 
panies are designed to meet a different kind 
of need—provision of equity capital and 
long-term loans for small business. Our 
commercial banks are not in a position to 
assume the risks of financing the long-term 
capital requirements of small business. 
Moreover, it is virtually impossible for small 
or even medium-sized businesses to sell se- 
curities in the open market. The cost of 
loan flotations in small amounts is prohibi- 
tive, and the issues of small companies are 
hard to sell. 

In the past small businesses have usually 
been financed out of the savings of owners 
and local people. But the so-called small 
business of today would have been consid- 
ered a few decades ago a big business. Costs 
have mounted, too, thus increasing the capi- 
tal needs of going businesses and the capital 
required to start a business. National in- 
vestment companies would, therefore, fill a 
gap in the financing structure by providing 
a channel through which pooled savings 
available for long-term use could be more 
safely invested. 

In the beginning such companies might 
not attract private investment support, since 
it will take a good deal of time to build them 
up, and the risks of loss, especially at the 
experimental stage, are considerable. For 
that reason, the initial capital of the new 
investment companies would probably have 
to be provided by public or semipublic agen- 
cies, such as the Federal Reserve banks, 
However, if successfully launched, commer- 
cial banks would doubtless find it to their 
advantage to invest in the new investment 
companies, even if the direct returns from 
their holdings were small, for they would 
benefit indirectly from the strengthening of 
the capital resources of local industries that 
are their customers. 

There is slight danger that the plans would 
lead to further Government encroachment 
in the private banking field, if private banks 
actively cooperate with the new investment 
companies and if private funds, supplied by 
banks and other investors, are forthcoming, 
Admittedly the proposal is experimental and 
there is some danger of its being launched 
on an overly ambitious scale. Color is given 
to this fear by the emphasis put on the im- 
portance of the program for increasing the 
credit aids to small business as a means of 
insuring a steady expansion of the economy 
and providing increased employment for a 
growing labor force. The program is rather 
a long-range reform that should contribute 
to the ultimate attainment of those objec- 
tives by strengthening the competitive stand- 
ing and ability to survive of small busi- 
nesses. But it would not have much imme- 
diate effect on employment or afford any 
great immediate stimulus to business expan- 
is not a relief measure, but a means 
of providing more appropriate and more ade- 
quate types of financing for small-scale en- 
terprise at all times through private banking 
channels, with a minimum amount of sup- 
port and supervision by Government agen- 
cies, 
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Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the people in the State of Idaho recently 
had the great honor and privilege of 
hearing several addresses made by the 
President of the United States during his 
trip through our State. The following 
addresses were made by the President at 
Pocatello, Shoshone, and Glenns Ferry, 
Idaho: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT POCATELLO, 
IDAHO 


When I was here in 1948, along about early 
in the morning, I think it was 7:50, I remem- 
ber they told me there wouldn’t be anybody 
up; and they were darn sure there wouldn’t 
be anybody up this morning, but you fooled 
them—and you fooled me, too, I don’t mind 
telling you. You may have heard I am an 
early riser. I get up early every day—ask 
these photographers and newsmen about 
that. I am used to tackling problems no 
matter what time it is. 

This morning, even though it is only 6 
o'clock, I want to talk to you about the 
greatest scientific discovery of the century— 
or in history, in fact: atomic energy. 

The first atomic explosion in history took 
place down in the deserts of New Mexico in 
July 1945. I was in Potsdam and had been 
in conference with Winston Churchill and 
Joe Stalin, and we had been discussing world 
peace programs. 

When this notice came to me that the 
atomic explosions had taken place, I called a 
meeting of our military advisers—General 
Marshall, General Eisenhower, General Brad- 
ley, General Patton, Admiral Nimitz, Admiral 
King and several other able and distinguished 
gentlemen, including the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of War at that time—and 
we discussed the situation and how we 
should approach the use of it. 

And I informed those gentlemen at that 
time that I would do my utmost to see that 
this new discovery was used in a way that 
would make the world a better place in which 
to live. 

I have been working at that ever since. 

I had to issue the order for the dropping 
of the first two atomic bombs on our enemies. 
And I made that order after due considera- 
tion and in conference with all our military 
leaders. When they informed me that the 
landings in Japan would probably cost the 
lives of 200 thousand of the cream of our 
American soldiers and sailors, I made up my 
mind that the best way to save the lives of 
these young men—and the best way to 
save the lives of the Japanese soldiers, also— 
was to drop those bombs and end the war. 

And I did it. And I would say to you I 
would do it again if I have to. 

We have been making real progress in put- 
ting atomic energy to work. Already, atomic 
research has led to important discoveries in 
medicine, and there is real promise that it 
will lead to much better grains and livestock 
on our farms. 

Up in Arco, the Atomic Energy Commission 
is now constructing a reactor testing station. 
From the knowledge we gain there, it should 
be possible to develop machines to generate 
useful power to drive ships and airplanes. 

You know, nearly all the destructive wea- 
pons that have been discovered in times past 
have eventually been put to use for peace- 
time purposes. Now, if we are not ingenious 
enough and have not the sense to do that 
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same thing with the most awful release Of the 
atom, then I am here to tell you that Ww 
probaly ought to be destroyed. Anq I ae 
here to say to you that we are not Boing to 
be destroyed, we are going to use this great 
energy for the welfare and benefit of the 
human race and not for its destruction, 

Arco is a truly cooperative venture, It 
represents the combined efforts of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, private industry, anq 
universities and research institutions from 
coast to coast. We are pooling all the re. 
sources we have in this great undertaking 
to harness atomic energy for the beneficia) 
use of mankind, 

Throughout our history, scientists ang 
scientific knowledge have contributed to our 
progress as a nation. If you want to keep 
up that progress, we need to stimulate scien. 
tific discovery and research, and train more 
young men and women for our laboratories 
and research centers, 

To carry out these objectives, I have just 
signed the National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950. This act is of tremendous impor- 
tance, because it will add to our knowledge 
in every branch of science. 

I am confident that it will help us to de- 
velop the best scientific brains in the Nation. 
It will enable the United States to maintain 
its leadership in scientific matters, and to 
exert a more vital force for peace. 

Whatever the future may hold, we must 
bend every effort toward our major objective, 
and that major objective is world peace and 
the welfare of all mankind, no matter what 
his race, creed, or color may be, no matter 
what part of the world he may live in. 

Now I am making this trip around all over 
the United States to report to you as the 
President of the United States. I came out 
here in 1948 asking you for votes. I am back 
here now, *~ President of the United States, 
not running for any office but to report to 
you as I report to the Congress every year 
under the Constitution. I am making to you 
personally and giving to you personally a 
message on the state of the Union and what 
goes on, and what I believe, and what I am 
trying to do, 

And if I tell it to you, it can’t be garbled 
because when you hear me talk nobody can 
transfer those remarks to mean something 
else. 

When I come along later in the season, we 
will do a little politicking. But right nowl 
am reporting to the Nation on its condition 
on what it needs, and what I hope I can give 
it for its welfare and benefit, on what I hope 
to contribute to world peace, and what I hope 
to obtain for—as I said a minute ago—the 
welfare of all mankind. 

I can't tell you how very much I appreci- 
ate this early turnout. It is surprising to 
everybody—I think it is surprising to your- 
selves, but I appreciate it most highly. 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
SHOSHONE, IDAHO 


I got up rather early this morning and 
had a meeting at Pocatello at 6 o'clock, and 
I never expected to see that many people 
out at that time of day. And here it is 
8 o'clock in this great city, and more than 
ever am I surprised—and agreeably surprised 
And this will surprise some of my reporte! 
friends, too, who are along with me. 

I am glad to be in Shoshone, in this rich 
farming section of the Snake River Valley 
I want to talk to you this morning about 
one of Idaho's great crops, potatoes. 

I was up in Maine in the middle of the 
war, along about 1943, inspecting an air base 
at Presque Isle, and they were telling me 
about a boy from Idaho, a private in the 
Air Force there, that had been sent to the 
guardhouse because he refused to peel Maine 
potatoes. Of course, I didn’t blame him 
much, 

Idaho has good reason to be proud of its 
potatoes. Your growers have done a fine Job 








of growing high-quality potatoes and mar- 
keting them in an efficient manner. 

The potato growers of Idaho and other 
States have been attacked @ lot in recent 
months. There has been so much discus- 
sion all over the country about the potato 
situation and so much false information 
about it that I want to give you the facts. 

First of all, it is certainly not right to 
make the potato growers “whipping boys” for 
the costly potato surplus when basically the 
trouble is due to the laws which were passed 
pack in 1947 and 1948. They provided pota- 
toes With a mandatory support price, but 
they gave no effective production and mar- 
keting controls. Instead, Congress said, “Try 
price supports without controls; give them 

trial run.” 

: Well, that is exactly what we have done 
for 2 years, and you know the result. I 
tried to get that changed just a short time 
ago and did not succeed in getting it done. 
It is just as we warned against. 

The Government has been required by law 
to buy millions ef bushels of potatoes in 


order to maintain prices, and most of the 
potatoes bought by the Government have had 
to be disposed of for uneconomical uses, 
wasting millions of dollars. That sort of 
program is not in the farmer's interest, it is 
not in the Nation’s interest. It can lead to 


public repudiation of the whole farm price 
supp¢ I gram. 

That is why the Secretary of Agriculture 
has pleaded with Congress to change the 
price-support laws on potatoes so that we 
could control production and marketing more 
adequately and thus avoid these big sur- 
pluses, Most of that surplus, of course, has 
to be destroyed. You can’t safely drive a 
wagon or a car without a brake. 

The Congress has recently passed a law 
providing that support prices shall not be 
in effect for potatoes after this year’s crop, 
unless marketing quotas are also in effect. 
But marketing quotas for potatoes are not 
permitted under the present law. This is 
obviously only a partial solution. 

I have been urging the Congress to au- 
thorize both marketing quotas and direct 
production payments, in order to support 
potato prices without accumulating wasteful 
surpluses. This will bring a fair return to 
the farmers and at the same time benefit 
the consumers and the taxpayers. 

I hope you people of Idaho will rise up and 
demand that such action be taken by Con- 
gress. It is certainly in your interest to do 
1 see, the situation as it developed 
that they could make a great big 

* out of potatoes. They are doing 
h the idea of discrediting the whole 
rogram of the administration. 

t is to your interest to see that we 
set the farm program which we are trying to 
set and which will work not only in your 
interest but in the interests of everybody in 
the United States—all farmers everywhere, 
not only the potato growers, but wheat grow- 
ers and cotton growers and tobacco growers, 

l everybody else. I have been fighting for 
‘t_ ever since January 1, 1949. And if 
uU Will read my message on the state cf 

n January 1949, you will see there 
ated a program that would have 
1 all this talk about potatoes. 

‘nat ls entirely in your interest. 
me out here to tell you what the facts 
ly else will tell you what the facts 
ise those people who control the 
f communication want to see the 
ram ruined and put out of busi- 
\nd I am out here to tell you what 

re, 

ill use your head and your own 
‘ and work in your own interest, we 
.,. --- ‘His thing settled in such a way that 
‘© Tarm program will continue as it ought 
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a pleasure to me to be here with 
morning in this beautiful city. 
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And I hope—I hope—that you will inform 
yourselves completely on just exactly what 
we are trying to do for a farm program that 
will work. When you know what the facts 
are, you can not help but go along with 
what I am advocating; and I want you to 
know the facts, that is the reason I am here. 

I came out here to tell the people just 
exactly what I stand for, and why. I am not 
running for anything. I may come back a 
little later and try to influence you on what 
is to your best interests, but I will try to 
tell you the facts. 

I have found in my long political experi- 
ence—and it has been over 30 years—that 
when you know the facts, honest men have 
no trouble in agreeing on what the results 
should be. 

Thank you all very much for this pleasure. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT GLENNS FERRY, 
IDAHO 


It is a pleasure to be here this morning, I 
can assure you. It is also a great pleasure 
to me to have warm weather again. When 
I left Washington it was 92 in the shade, and 
when I got out here to western Nebraska and 
Wyoming it was snowing. It is hard to tell 
what kind of clothes to wear in such changes 
of weather. 

Since early this morning, 1 have been 
traveling across southern Idaho through this 
great Snake River Valley. Here it is, only a 
little after 9 o’clock, and I have already 
made speeches in Pocatello and Shoshone. 
Now I am glad to be able to stop here for a 
few minutes at Glenns Ferry and talk with 
you about some of the problems that this 
country faces today, problems in which you 
are vitally interested and in which I am vi- 
tally interested. The reason I came out here 
was to give you my viewpoint and to find 
out what your viewpoint is directly, so there 
can be no misunderstanding of what we are 
trying to do and what we are trying to say. 

The biggest problem we have is that of 
maintaining world peace. We can build a 
peaceful world only if we remain prosperous 
and well off here at home. 

There is a very direct connection between 
farm prosperity and world peace. Farm 
prosperity is the foundation of the national 
economy of the United States. That was 
certainly true 20 years ago when the farm 
depression of the 1920’s led to the great de- 
pression. 

I think that the farm home and the small 
country town are among the strongest bul- 
warks of our democracy. We have got to 
see to it that our farmers prosper on farms 
which they own themselves. We shall cer- 
tainly go downhill if we ever have a large 
rural floating population who have to earn 
a living by working in the fields of a few 
large-scale landowners 

That is why I look with grave suspicion 
upon the development of the so-called in- 
dustrialized agriculture, the operation of 
farms that are nothing but factories for the 
production of crops. What makes this a 
great Republic and a great country are the 
small landowners, men who have property 
of their own on which they live and make a 
living. 

These farm factories depend for their 
prosperity upon a large force of landless and 
underprivileged workers. These workers 
have to migrate from place to place without 
any opportunity for a decent life for their 
wives and children. 

The Federal Government has been doing a 
great deal in recent years to help men and 
women to own and improve their own farms. 

You folks here in Idaho know all about the 
new farms that are opened up by reclama- 
tion projects in former sage-brush areas. 
One of the most important things to re- 
member about our reclamation program is 
that it safeguards the family-sized farm, and 
does not give encouragement to the growth 
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of these huge corporate farms I was talking 
about earlier. That is not all we have been 
doing. 

In the State of Idaho alone, more than 
$34,000,000 has been loaned for agricultural 
and home operating needs, and for purchase 
and enlargement and development of farms. 

We have also lent Idaho farmers over $1,- 
000,000 to install needed irrigation and wa- 
ter facilities. The Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration is also helping hundreds of new 
farm families, a large number of which are 
veterans, to get started on new farms. 

When we first started doing something to 
help farm tenants buy their own land, back 
in 1935, you should have heard the outcries 
coming from the opposition. In those days 
the reactionaries set up an outfit which they 
called the American Liberty League. They 
issued a long blast against the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, calling it a social- 
istic experiment. 

Those words have been used ever since we 
started to work for the farmer back in 1887. 
A fellow by the name of Hatch from the great 
State of Missouri got a bill through the Con- 
gress to appropriate $15,000 to each State 
that wanted an experimental station in con- 
nection with its agricultural college, and he 
was called a Socialist and a man who was 
going to tear down the Government of the 
United States. Yet nearly every agricultural 
college in the United States now works under 
that same Hatch Act. 

They said the farm-tenant program was 
Russianization of agriculture. Well, you 
people know that our farmers’ home program 
was and is nothing of the sort. Instead of 
being socialistic, it has been a real force in 
preserving and strengthening free enterprise. 
Now, I hope you didn’t believe that silly non- 
sense about socialism in 1935. I know you 
didn’t believe it in 1935, and I am very sure 
you don’t believe it now. 

No matter what such people say, we in- 
tend to go right ahead and improve the 
condition of agriculture, and carry out the 
whole ‘air Deal program to secure good 
housing, good health, education, and social 
security. 

These are measures which will help us to 
preserve world peace—our greatest objective; 
and if we are going to get world peace, we 
ourselves must be economically strong. We 
must be in a position where our people are 
better off, have more things, and live better 
than any other people in the world. They 
are that way now, and we want to keep 
that up. 

It is my idea that if we can inform the 
people of those countries that are under 
tyranny of the facts of life as we see them 
here in these great United States, we will 
not have any more difficulty about getting a 
world peace that will last. 

My one ambition has been, ever since I 
inherited the Presidency on April 12, 1945, to 
obtain world peace—a peace that will last, 
a peace that will help us all, a peace that will 
make all the peoples uf the world happy 

Now, I know that is not beyond the bounds 
of possibility, and I know you believe me 
when I tell you that is exactly what we are 
working for. And we are going to keep work- 
ing for it until we get it. 

You know, I have been up against some 
very, very hard propositions. I think you 
remember back in 1948, it was said that it 
was an impossibility for me to go riding all 
over the country to convince the people that 
I was on the right track and for their benefit. 

I did convince them, and we did win. 


Now we want to convince the world in 
exactly the same manner that we are on the 
right track, and we will win—because I think 


God is with us in that enterprise 
I certainly appreciate the cordiality with 


which I have been treated in Idaho. I am 
out here—as I told you in the beginning— 
to tell you what I think, and what I am 


trying to do. 
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I tried to convince you of that while I was 
out here in 1948 running for President, and 
trying to get votes. I am not running for 
anything now. I am out here to report to 
you on exactly what I am trying to do, and I 
want your help to help me put it over. Imay 
come back a little later and talk a little poli- 
tics to you, but I am not doing it now. 

Thank you very much. 


a 


Assistant Secretary of Interior William E. 
Warne Speaks on Public Power 


yo 
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HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I place in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
made by Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior William E. Warne at the thirty- 
eighth annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States here 
in Washington, D. C., on May 2, 1950, in 
regard to the Government’s program 
and aims in regard to power develop- 
ment, which I am sure will be of general 
interest: 


THE GOVERNMENT’S PROGRAM AND AIMS IN 
PowErR DEVELOPMENT 


Two weeks ago, the National Association 
of Electric Companies invited the Washing- 
ton press corps to breakfast. Represent- 
atives of several large electric-power com- 
panies, in a series of speeches, accused the 
Federal Government, and more specifically 
the Department of the Interior, of all man- 
ner of crimes against the country in general 
and the utility industry in particular. It 
was charged that the Government’s power 
policies were confusing and needed clarifica- 
tion; that public power programs were “con- 
trary to the public interest”; and that these 
program were “leading the country into 
socialism.” 

I am glad indeed to be here today to clear 
up some of the confusion which seems to 
trouble the privately owned electric utility 
industry. 

To appraise the problem of energy produc- 
tion and distribution in the United States in 
its true dimensions, we need some perspec- 
tives. 

Consider first the enormous growth of 
electric power development in this country 
since the First World War. In 1920, electric 
utility plants had an installed capacity of 
about 13,000,000 kilowatts. By the end of 
1949, capacity had increased nearly five 
times—to sixty-two and one-half million 
kilowatts. And while capacity increased 
fivefold during the 30-year period, the out- 
put of electric energy from the generators 
multiplied about seven times—from 40,000,- 
000,009 kilowatt-hours in 1920 to 291,000,- 
000,009 kilowatt-hours in 1949. 

The plain fact is that, except during pe- 
riods of severe economic depression, supply of 
electric power in this country has never 
caught up with demand. Today, in spite 
of the very large additions to generating 
capacity made both by private industry and 
by Government during and since World War 
II, we are still short of power. 

This is so, despite assurances to the con- 
trary. We were told that we would not 
live to see the day that the Government 
would market all of the power to be gen- 
erated at Hoover Dam on the Colorado River, 
the first large-scale Federal hydroelectric in- 
stallation. Yet the generators at Hoover 


Dam have been operating at top capacity ever 
since the first unit was installed in 1936. 
Still other dams and other generating plants 
have been required and provided in the area. 
We were told also that Grand Coulee Dam 
on the Columbia River would turn out to be 
a gigantic white elephant, and yet demands 
for power from Grand Coulee constantly have 
raced far ahead of supply. 

The war effort of the United States would 
have been severely restricted had it not been 
for the large blocks of electric power gen- 
erated at Hoover and Grand Coulee, at 
Bonneville, and at the dams operated by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Since the war, while some utility execu- 
tives have been assuring us that the power 
emergency is over, demand for electrical en- 
ergy has continued its upward spiral. At 
hearings before the House Appropriations 
Committee in 1946, the president of the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. was asked whether 
there was any shortage of power in the Cen- 
tral Valley of California. He replied, and I 
quote: “There is none now; there has been 
none; and there will be none in the future.” 
Less than 2 years later, while the Central 
Valley was experiencing one of the most 
acute shortages in history, P. G. & E. found 
it necessary to pull switches on its overloaded 
lines and to cut down deliveries to its cus- 
tomers. As most of you know, brown-outs 
have piagued many other sections of the 
United States in the last few years, and 
shortages still exist due both to lack of 
supply and transmission facilities. 

The Federal Power Commission reports 
that in 1948, the last year for which com- 
plete figures are available, nearly half of 
the country’s major utility systems had to 
make maximum-load curtailments—that is, 
to cut power deliveries to their customers 
below demands at peak periods. These cur- 
tailments occurred in every region of the 
United States. In total, they amounted to 
2,571,000 kilowatts, or about double those 
of 1947. 

Unfortunately, these figures by no means 
indicate the true dimensions of the country’s 
power shortage. Our actual deficit of elec- 
trical energy is much larger than is generally 
realized, It is a concealed shortage, because 
it must be measured in demands that never 
develop because the power is not there to 
meet them. 

In the Tennessee Valley and in the Pacific 
Northwest, abundant low-cost power sup- 
plies, by stimulating industrial and agricul- 
tural development and raising living levels, 
create power markets that never before ex- 
isted. And they create these demands by 
creating business and industrial opportuni- 
ties in large numbers for private citizens. 

In addition, as electric power rates go 
down, the use of electricity goes up. In 
1925, for example, with electricity selling at 
a little over 7 cents a kilowatt-hour, annual 
domestic consumption in the United States 
averaged only about 400 kilowatt-hours per 
customer. But by 1948, with the average 
rate down to approximately 3 cents do- 
mestic consumption per customer had quad- 
rupled, amounting to about 1,563 kilowatt- 
hours-a year. This means more comfortable 
and better living in millions of homes. 

Considering all of the dynamic factors in- 
volved, the Federal Power Commission fore- 
sees the country’s annual electric power 
requirements adding up to the enormous sum 
of 600,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours by 1960. 
Electrical output of this magnitude would 
require 134,000,000 kilowatts of capacity in- 
stalled in both utility generating stations 
and industrial plants. This means that 
power plant capacity by 1960 must be ex- 
panded to twice its present size and three 
times its size in 1940. 

Doubling the size of the country’s power 
plant in the next decade and preparing for 
still greater future expansion is a task which 
calls for all of the ingenuity and resource- 
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fulness which private industry and the Gov. 
ernment.can bring to bear upon it. 

In World War II the Federal dams proved 
the key to large parts of our armament prob. 
lem, and they provided the power for the 
atom bomb. Since VJ-day, they have poor 
utilized and desperately needed in our =. 
tional economy. In the future, Which wa 
hope will be peaceful, they and many mora 
will be needed. If the cold war becomes hot 
which God forbid, electrical energy supp}, 
will immediately become a crucial problem 
despite all that anyone is doing or planning 
to do now. 

The private companies are planning sub. 
stantial additions to the generating capacity 
of their plants within the next few years 
But within the next decade they will be faced 
with the necessity of retiring about 10,000.99) 
kilowatts of existing capacity because of age 
and obsolescence. Net additions to plant by 
private industry in future years will fall far 
short of the amount needed to close the gap 
between power supply and demand. for 
this reason alone, and there are a number of 
others, the job of plant expansion can only 
be done by industry and Government work- 
ing side by side. 

The question is not whether public and 
private power agencies can live together, but 
whether public and private agencies, work- 
ing together at top speed, can expand power 
output fast enough to sustain our dynamic 
American economy. 

In the building of a national power plant 
adequate to meet future needs, the river 
basins of the country will play an indispens. 
able role. The Federal Power Commission 
estimates that, if sound, multipurpose 
methods are applied to their development, 
our rivers can be harnessed to provide nearly 
77,000,000 kilowatts of additional hydroelec- 
tric capacity. A large share of this vast po- 
tential is located in the West. The State 
of Washington alone has undeveloped hydro 
capacity amounting to more than 15,000,000 
kilowatts. But there are substantial reser- 
voirs of undeveloped water in other parts 
of the country as well. More than 3,000,000 
kilowatts of capacity can be installed, for 
example, on the Androscoggin, the Penob- 
scot, the Merrimack, the Connecticut, and 
other rivers flowing through New England 
The rivers of the Middle Atlantic States have 
a potential capacity of more than 5,000,000 
kilowatts, and those of the South Atlantic 
States nearly 7,500,000 kilowatts. 

There are compelling reasons why we 
should put our rivers to work. Most of the 
power which energizes America today is pro- 
duced by drawing upon fuel resources We 
cannot replace. Forty-six million kilowatts 
of our national capacity are installed 
plants which feed upon coal, oil, or gas. Only 
16,000,000 kilowatts of capacity make use 
of our renewable river resources. Of the 12,- 
000,000 kilowatts adced to national capacity 
since the recent war, 11,000,000 kilowatts 
have been installed in steam plants driven by 
fuel and only about 1,900,000 in hydro plants 
To produce in steam plants as much electrl- 
cal energy as we can develop by tapping our 
unused hydroelectric power resources Wou d 
require on the order of 800,000,000 bartels 
of oil a year. 

It was partly his concern for conservation 
of our dwindling fuel reserves that led Sec- 
retary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman © 
say recently that with our peacetime econ- 
omy expanding we should certainly in ul 
at least 25,000,000 kilowatts of additions 
hydro capacity within the next 15 year . ; 

While development of our rivers Wit Pe 
important in our efforts to meet power T° 
quirements of the future, of much grea si 
significance to the public even than are i 
that use of the hydro potential is importan: 
in the public development of the river 
basins, aaa 

Power production is the key with whic 
we can unlock the priceless resources of our 








alleys for the achievement of other 


river V 
important conservation objectives—irriga- 
, 


tio n, domestic water supply, flood control, 
navigation, recreation, salinity control, fish 
and \ wildlife protection, and pollution abate- 
ment. Coordinated use of the water im- 
poun ided in storage reservoirs enables us to 
meet all of these urgent needs, with revenues 
wer development paying a substantial 
ut of the check. 
No private enterprise can finance an in- 
sted, multiple-purpose river basin de- 
vent. This is the job of the Govern- 
and it is inescapable. 

a. the West, many of whose citizens have 
had a chance over two generations to share 
in the m¢ anifol d benefits of reclamation and 

related programs, the importance of basin- 
wide wear ‘and resource development is now 
v ell understood. The average westerner 
realizes that the Federal power and reclama- 
tion pr cram is an integral part of the over- 
all basin development program. This west- 
ern program, as it is now developing in the 
Miss ouri, Columbia, Colorado, and Sacra- 
mer to-San Joaquin Valleys, could not exist 
with hout the power features—and for the 
reason that power revenues pay an essential 
part of the cost. With the irrigation job in 
the West but half done, we are approaching 
the point at which we must undertake proj- 
ects where the payoff will be smaller than 
in our earlier programs. In these circum- 
stances, power production assumes crucial 
significance. Without power revenues, some 
of our future projects would be economically 
unsound and great developments serving 
many public benefits would be lost. 

We need more, not less, planning and con- 
struction to make full use on an integrated 
basis for all purposes of our rivers, and we 
need it in the East as well as the West. Our 
water problem is no longer sectional and 
confined to the arid West. It is in the east- 
ern city which is the pride of the whole 
Nation, New York, where today you must 
ask for a glass of water in a restaurant and 
are Officially frowned upon if you take too 
many baths. 

n spokesmen for some of the power 
companies opposing public power develop- 
ment raise the cry of socialism, they seek 
to obscure the real issue. The river re- 
sources Of the country belong to all of the 
people. While the Federal Government is 
not proposing a public monopoly of hydro 
power nor proposing to prevent privately 
owned utilities appropriately to use these re- 
sources, the Government cannot permit pri- 
vate companies to skim the revenue-produc- 
ing cream off our national water resources. 
Nor can it allow piecemeal, single-purpose 
river development to foreclose the opportu- 
hity to undertake bold, efficient, and truly 
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economic multiple-purpose programs di- 
rected toward the whole range of our con- 
servation objectives. We still have magnifi- 


cent opportunities in this great country and 
we must not fritter them away by such 
harrow actions, The public interest clearly 
demands public developments. 

For the reasons I have outlined, among 
public power is here to stay. But 
in the Department of the Interior do not 
eve that the development of integrated 

Yasin programs by public agencies 
he doom of private enterprise. Re- 
tory does not support the view that 
> power is pulling the props out from 
the electrical-utility industry. 
rly years ago public power made up 
4 percent of our total annual output 
trical energy. Last year public pow- 
$s contribution amounted to 20 percent of 

“onal output. Measured in relative 

» private power lost ground. But the 
‘ry’s markets actually expanded more 
Six times over the years. The output 
. tely owned plants jumped from 38,- 
00,000 kilowatt-hours in 1920 to 233,- 
V0,000 in 1949, 
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Since the Holding Company Act was ap- 
proved by Congress 15 years ago, Govern- 
ment regulatory agencies have forced pri- 
vate-utility companies to write off $1,500,- 
000,000 in inflated stock valuations, accord- 
ing to the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Despite this, net income of private 
utilities in 1949 amount to $%753,000,000. 
This was nearly 55 percent more than they 
earned in 1938. And this rise in profits took 
place during the period in which public 
power was making its most rapid growth. 
This is hardly a calamitous situation for the 
utility industry. 

In 1940, with Federal power development 
on the Columbia River in its early stages, 
the Big Five companies in the Northwest— 
Pacific Power & Light, Washington Water 
Power, Puget Sound Power & Light, Port- 
land General Electric, and Mountain States 
Power—showed a combined net income of 
$7,866,000. By 1948, public-power plants at 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams were 
turning out 10,900,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
energy. The output of the Big Five, ex- 
cluding their large purchases of Federal 
power, had risen from 3,000,000,000 to 4,400,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours and their net income 
of $13,484,000 was almost twice their 1940 
earnings. As compared with a return on 
capital and surplus of 4.8 percent in 1940, 
their investment paid off at the rate of 8.55 
percent in 1948. 

No wonder that the vice president of Pa- 
cific Power & Light told breakfasting Wash- 
ington newspapermen 2 weeks ago, and I 
quote: “It is obvious that the (Pacific North- 
west) region must have more and more power 
to support its growth. * * * That is 
why we of the private-electric companies 
of Oregon and Washington have been com- 
ing back here to Washington from year to 
year, urging the Appropriations Committee 
to keep the Government’s power-plant pro- 
gram on the Columbia going forward on 
schedule, * * * It has been a little difi- 
cult for some of our associates in the elec- 
tric industry to understand our position.” 

Less than a week after Mr. John Dierdorff 
made this statement, Pacific Power & Light 
made its annual report to stockholders for 
1949. Net income of this company, operat- 
ing in an area where more public power is 
produced at lower rates than anywhere else 
in the United States, was up 44 percent over 
1948. 

So, in the Pacific Northwest where the 
Government has its largest block of power 
and its most extensive transmission grid, in- 
stead of dissension and disagreement, we 
now find in that area an effective working 
partnership between the Government’s 
wholesale electric system, the power com- 
panies, and the public distribution agencies, 
all of whom operate in a single power pool. 

Viewed in this light, the long-standing 
opposition of New England utility com- 
panies to public-power development there 
has penalized not only the citizens of that 
region but the utilities themselves. 

Look at some figures. Using the years 
from 1929 to 1947 as a yardstick, power- 
generating capacity in the New England 
States, owned entirely by private companies, 
increased 48 percent. For the country as a 
whole, the increase averaged 77 percent, for 
the TVA States 140 percent, and for the Pa- 
cific Northwest 146 percent. In this same 
period, total income in New England rose 
91 percent while the increase for the coun- 
try as a whole was 129 percent, for the TVA 
States 198 percent, and for the Pacific North- 
west 202 percent. 

These comparisons make plain why two 
New England governors have recently gone 
on record as favoring river development in- 
cluding electric-power production and why 
Senator GREEN, of Rhode Island, has intro- 
duced legislation in Congress which would 
establish a New England commission of Fed- 
eral and States representatives to investigate 
available water-power resources in that 
region, 
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Let me turn now to Federal power policy, 
which has been reiterated by the Congress 
for more than four decades and is said to be 
confusing some of the utilities. This policy 
can be simply stated. Federal dams shall 
include, where feasible, facilities for generat- 
ing electrical energy. Preference in power 
sales shall be given to public agencies and 
cooperatives. Power disposal shall be for the 
particular benefit of domestic and rural con- 
sumers. Power shall be sold in wholesale 
quantities at the lowest possible rates con- 
sistent with sound business principles. It 
should be noted that the Federal Government 
is not in the retail distribution business. 
Disposal shall be such as to encourage wide- 
spread use, and to prevent monopolization. 

I find nothing confusing here. These prin- 
ciples are clear-cut. Their basic soundness 
is apparent. 

Some of the utility companies, conceding 
only that the Federal Government can build 
great dams, would have the Government turn 
over to them at the bus-bar the power gen- 
erated at public expense. But if control over 
public power were relinquished at the point 
of generation, many of the purposes I have 
stated could not be so well served. 

To carry out the mandates of Congress, 
construction of Federal backbone transmis- 
sion lines is required. Generating stations, 
for efficiency, must be tied together, and the 
responsibility of the Department of the In- 
terior does not end until the power has been 
made available to the consumer, preferably 
through public agencies or cooperatives, un- 
der circumstances that encourage use and 
prevent monopolization, and at rates con- 
sistent with sound business principles. 

In some instances the need for investment 
of Federal funds in transmission facilities 
can be obviated through the use of proper 
wheeling contracts. These are arrangements 
by which utilities agree to deliver public 
power over their lines to public distributors. 
Such contracts, several of which have been 
signed within recent months, help to inte- 
grate private and public power supplies for 
the benefit of consumers and give the 
power company a part in the continuing ef- 
fort to serve the respective regions. 

The guideposts I have enumerated are those 
by which the Department of the Interior, 
which markets Federal power outside the 
Tennessee Valley, conducts its business 
through the Reclamation Bureau, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration, and the newly es- 
tablished Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion. 

Under these principles the program is car- 
ried out not just to produce kilowatts of 
energy, or to make the Treasury whole, im- 
portant as these objectives may be, but in 
addition to aid the general economic busi- 
ness and industrial development of the 
regions where the power is produced and to 
benefit the people as directly as possible. 
I think we can report good progress in at- 
taining these goals, which seem wholly de- 
sirable to me and in conflict with no Amer- 
ican principle, 





Chancelor of Great University Says Worth 
Thinking About—Education Not Re- 


pression Is Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1950 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, at Easter 


recess I again had the inspiration of at- 
tending church services in my home city 


eg 
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of Long Beach, Calif. The Pilgrim is the 
name of the church bulletin or calendar 
of events. The distinguished and be- 
loved pastor is Dr. Stuart LeRoy Ander- 
son, D. D. Quite regularly this church 
paper, the Pilgrim, also carries some 
short but appropriate words to think 
about other than just the local church 
events. The bulletin for Easter carried 
the following statement by Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, chancelor of the University of 
Chicago: 
WortTH THINKING ABOUT 


(By Robert M. *Hutchins, chancelor, 
University of Chicago) 


It is now fashionable to call anybody with 
whom you disagree a Communist or a fel- 
low-traveler. So Branch Rickey darkly hinted 
the other day that the attempt to eliminate 
the reserve clause in baseball contracts was 
the work of Communists. 

One who criticizes the foreign policy of 
the United States, or the draft, or the At- 
lantic Pact, or who believes that our military 
establishment is too expensive can be called 
@ fellow-traveler, for the Russians are of 
the same opinion. One who thinks that there 
are too many slums and too much lynching in 
America can be called a fellow-traveler, for 
the Russians say the same. One who opposes 
racial discrimination or the Ku Klux Klan 
can be called a fellow-traveler, for the Rus- 
sians claim that they ought to be opposed. 
Anybody who wants any change of any kind 
in this country can be called a fellow-trav- 
eler, because the Russians want a change in 
this country, too. 

The Constitution of the United States 
guarantees freedom of speech and the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble. The 
American way has been to encourage thought 
and discussion. We have never been afraid 
of thought and discussion. The whole edu- 
cational system, and not merely the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is a reflection of the Ameri- 
can faith in thought and discussion as the 
path to peaceful change and improvement. 

The danger to our institutions is not from 
the tiny minority who do not believe in them, 
It is from those who would mistakenly re- 
press the free spirit on which those institu- 
tions are built. The miasma of thought con- 
trol that is now spreading over the country 
is the greatest menace to the United States 
since Hitler. 

There are two ways of fighting subversive 
ideas. One is the policy of repression. This 
policy is contrary to the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution of this country. It can- 
not be justly enforced, because it is impos- 
sible to tell precisely what people are think- 
ing; they have to be judged by their acts. 
It has been generally thought that the widest 
possible latitude should be given to freedom 
of speech and publication, on the ground 
that the expression of differing points of 
view, some of which are bound to be unpop- 
ular, is the way to progress in the state. 
Hyde Park Corner in London, where anybody 
may say anything, has long been a symbol of 
the confidence of the Anglo-Saxon world in 
the ability of democratic institutions to 
withstand criticism, and even to nourish it- 
self upon it. There are numerous laws al- 
ready on the books which provide for the 
punishment of subversive acts. 

The policy of repression of ideas cannot 
work and never has worked. The alternative 
to it is the long, difficult road of education. 
To this the American people have been com- 
mitted. It requires patience and tolerance, 
even in the face of intense provocation. It 
requires faith in the principles and practices 
of democracy, faith that when the citizen 
understands all forms of government he will 
prefer democracy and that he will be a begter 
citizen if he is convinced than he would be 
if he were coerced. 


Pacific Northwest Growth Has Solidity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr, TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, we of 
the Pacific Northwest are proud of its 
rapid and substantial growth. We feel 
that our part of the United States has a 
great future in store for it which will re- 
dound not only to the people of that area 
but to the people of the entire Nation. I 
include herein an article written by Mr. 
Hal Boyle, Associated Press staff writer, 
entitled “Pacific Northwest Growth Has 
Solidity.” This article appeared in the 
Seattle Daily Times, May 11, 1950. It fol- 
lows: 

Paciric NoRTHWEST GROWTH Has SoLIvITy 

The great Pacific Northwest is beaver busy 
today. 

It feels it is the promised land of the 
American future. But it is something like 
& young boy reaching the weed stage, who is 
growing right out of his clothes. 

The area is developing so fast it is finding 
it dificult to keep up with the demands of 
its postwar expansion. It is still building 
like mad. 

Almost everywhere you look, you see trees 
going down and homes going up, as the cities 
reach out into the woods. And new fac- 
tories are springing up to serve a mushroom- 
ing population. 

The power supply is already strained in 
some sections, and dozens of dams are being 
built, or are in the planning stage, to tap 
fresh might from the Northwest’s roaring 
mountain streams. 

To a casual visitor there appears to be no 
let-up in the postwar boom. But it is curi- 
ously unlike other booms in United States 
history. There is an unmistakable solidity 
about it. 

You get the feeling there are almost as 
many real-estate offices about as there are 
filling stations. But the land salesmen 
aren’t serving free lunches or hiring jazz 
bands to lure the customers in, as was cus- 
tomary in Florida during the hectic boom 
there in the 1920's. 

It’s a high-priced area and the wages gen- 
erally are high. I found this out when I 
got a shoeshine at the Seattle-Tacoma air- 
port, and the boy said: “Two bits please.” 
That didn’t include a tip, either. But they 
don’t tip as much out here as they do in the 
East. 

There are short cuts to keep down the 
costs. People in the Northwest seem to know 
how to do more things for themselves than 
they do in some other sections. At one small 
party I attended, for example, two of the 
men were building their own homes. They 
didn’t see anything unusual about it—and 
they were white-collar workers. 

Even in Portland, the city of lovely homes, 
they will tell you—-without envy—that Seat- 
tle probably will be the real metropolis of 
the west coast. 

“Seattle is sure to pass Los Angeles and 
may even in time outrank New York,” said 
one man, who has made a study of the 
region’s resources. 

“It has unlimited water and power supply 
to draw on—Los Angeles hasn’t. And Se- 
attle is the nearest big port to the Far East, 
a trading area with 800,000,000 people. 
That's a potential market much bigger than 
Europe.” 

Such bright visions don’t thrill as many 
residents here as you might think, The 
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booster attitude isn’t particular! 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Those who live here like it because the 
recreational facilities of seashore and moyn. 
tain and forest are unspoiled—anq uncrowd. 
ed. They fear that if millions of other 
Americans move out here to enjoy the mild 
climate—who minds if it drizzles on many 
many days?—they themselves will be en. 
gulfed. Their attitude is that of q family 
which settles down to enjoy a fresh Picnic 
site, only to have six other families coms 
whooping up to share it, too. 

“The real trouble is so many people are 
coming out here it’s hard to adapt them 
all to our western way of life,” sighed one 
lady. “They're beginning to swallow ys— 
and we were here first.” 

But it is doubtful if that will slow the 
boom in the Pacific Northwest. It has a 
crowded time a-coming. 


y strong in 


Resolutions of Thirty-fifth Convention of 


Kiwanis International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. WILSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
copy of the resolutions adopted by the 
Thirty-fifth Convention of Kiwanis In- 
ternational which has just been con- 
cluded at Miami. I believe the first eight 
of these resolutions to be of such gen- 
eral interest to merit the study and con- 
sideration of Members of Congress as 
well as the people as a whole. 

They are as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS BY THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


1. THE HOME, THE CHURCH, AND THE SCHOOL 


Whereas the home is the cradle of our lib- 
erties; and 

Whereas the school is a complement of 
the home, and shares the responsibility of 
perpetuating the ideals of a free people; and 

Whereas the church is the tabernacle of 
truth and faith and the greatest force for 
the prémotion of the moral welfare of all 
the peoples and the fostering of true brother- 
hood: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Kiwanis International re- 
iterates its most sincere belief in these in- 
stitutions and recommends to all Kiwanians, 
their families, and friends, that their con- 
tinuing wholehearted support be pledged to 
the end that they may always be tunda- 
mental in our way of life. 


2. YOUTH SERVICE 


Whereas Kiwanis International recognizes 
its obligation of training young peuple 5° 
that they are better prepared to take over 
the responsibility of leadership of tomorrow, 
and 

Whereas it is the belief of Kiwanis Intet- 
national that the education of youth in ae 
principles of our way of life is a means “ 
better preparing them for their future re- 
sponsibilities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Kiwanis International 4 = 
hereby reaffirm its belief in character, /eac- 
ership, and moral training engendered by 
such youth organizations as Key Clubs, 
Circle “K” Clubs, and all other similar or 
ganizations: and be it further 

Resolved, That Kiwanis International = 
hereby pledge its support to promote an 








all youth activities which strive for 
training, character building, 
leadership training of the youth of 


assis 
the a ication, 


and 
today. 
» STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWATY 
whereas Kiwanis International in conven- 
tion assembled at Los Angeles, Calif., in 
June 1948, did by proper resolution, petition 
the » Congress of the United States to give 
prompt consideration to the admission of 
Haw aii and Alaska as States of the Union; 
. a we believe statehood for these 
Territories would be mutually beneficial: 
Therefore be it 
“Resolved by Kiwanis International in con- 
vention assembled, That we urge the Eighty- 
ér Congress to take immediate favorable 
n on their petitions for statehood. 








4, INDIVIDUAL ENTERPRISE 


The peoples of Canada and the United 
States are by birth, tradition, and training, 
believers in the basic concepts of a free 
society of freemen. Thousands of men and 
men of both nations have given their lives 
to insure the continued blessings of liberty 
to th se of us who cherish it and who, too, 
villing to fight and die for it. 
inked inseparably with individual free- 
dom is our system of free, competitive enter- 
prise—a system that has brought our two 
nation yns to world leadership, economically and 
industrially, and has raised the Lving stand- 
ards of our peoples to where we are the 
envy of the world 
e enterprise has carried our Nation 
ugh two world conflicts. It furnished 
I ynly food and materials of war for our 
allies but is now rehabilitating our former 
enemies as well. 

We are proud of a system that is respon- 
sible for keeping the torch of liberty burning 
in most of the nations of the Western World. 

Gradually, but inexorably, we are being 
led, laps unconsciously, toward the so- 

lizec state. Witness the growing power of 

\ nent over the people; the expansion 
and was ste in government; the increasing tax 
burdens; the substitution of an artificial 
economy for a natural economy; the assump- 
ti. . by the state of financial responsibility 
for the health and welfare of every human 
being; the arraying of economic and social 
proups, one against the other; and the con- 
tinued inroads of government into the fields 
of private enterprise: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the delegates assembled at the 
thirty-fijth annual convention of Kiwanis 
International at Miami, Fla., That we vigor- 
0 




























us hasize our belief in and support of 
1 enterprise system, and that we con- 
demn the efforts of individuals and groups 
that would have us substitute state socialism 
for our present system and form of govern- 
ment; and be it further 
ylved, That we express to our duly 
elected representatives in the Canadian Par- 
nd the Congress of the United 
1 emphatic protest against any effort 
ward the socialization of any industry or 
Profession or groups of workers. 


ESONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


f 


Whereas efficiency in Government and bal- 
gets are now major concerns of our 
eoples; and 
10 individual, private corporation, 
crnment can long continue to spend 
n its income without a collapse of 
business structure; and 
Ss a large portion of the Govern- 








-_ tax collections is being spent, and a 
nn ps portion thereof is proposed to be spent 
+ ra and bigger Government and ex- 
Non d Government controls and operations: 
“OW, therefore, be it 

Re 


1 by Kiwanis International, in con- 
oe embled at Miami, Fla., That a 
wees OOjective of Kiwanis International 


ventior 
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shall stress efficiency in Government, and 
balanced Government budgets. 


6. HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has, after exhaustive study by the Hoover 
Commission, adopted the Reorganization Act 
as recommended by said Commission; and 

Whereas certain sections have been imple- 
mented by order of the President of the 
United States, and there are many provisions 
which have not as yet been acted upon: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by Kiwanis International in con- 
vention assembled, That the President and 
the Congress of the United States be com- 
mended for the action heretofore taken and 
it is recommended that further action be 
taken which will result in greater efficiency 
and economy in the administration of the 
executive branch of the Government. 


7. COMMUNISM 


Whereas the United States of America and 
the Dominion of Canada as the world’s great 
bulwarks of freedom are confronted with the 
menace of communism which ideology is 
foreign to our way of life; and 

Whereas its infiuence seeks to undermine 
free enterprise, destroy individual initiative, 
deny the right of free speech, and banish 
religion; and 

Whereas communism is seeking among 
other things to distort the mind of our 
youth and to destroy righteousness, patri- 
otism, and good will which are fundamental 
to the growth of liberty-loving peoples; and 

Whereas the proponents of communism 
are engaged in seeking to corrupt the edu- 
cation of the youth of America, basically af- 
fecting the moral precepts of the ennobling 
objects and objectives which we of Kiwanis 
International cherish and promote; and 

Whereas we hold sacred those great human 
and inalienable rights vouchsafed unto us, 
and upon which solid foundations our gov- 
ernments have progressed and found favor 
in the family of nations; and 

Whereas communism does present a real 
challenge to the peoples of the United States 
and Canada: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Kiwanis International re- 
affirms its belief in and support of a repre- 
sentative form of government and our way 
of life and we denounce communism as op- 
posed thereto; and be it further 

Resolved, That we enlist the aid and as- 
sistance of all patriotic citizens to the end 
that through eternal vigilance, liberty may 
be preserved and the forces which seek to 
undermine and destroy us as a free people, 
be not permitted to exist anywhere through- 
out our great nations. 


8. WORLD PEACE 


Whereas history shows that peace is the 
product of law and order, and that law and 
order are the products of government; and 

Whereas disarmament and world peace can 
only be achieved by world order, under in- 
ternational law; and 

Whereas the peoples of the United States 
of America and Canada, while now enjoying 
peace and security under the laws of their 
local, State, provincial, and Federal Govern- 
ments, deeply desire the guaranty of world 
peace; and 

Whereas the United Nations is an organi- 
zation in being, and its Charter is capable 
of amendment so as to make it an effective 
instrument for the maintenance of world 
order; and 

Whereas the United Nations, as presently 
constituted, though accomplishing great 
work in many fields, lacks authority to en- 
act, interpret or to enforce world law and 
under its present Charter is incapable of 
restraining any major nation which may 
foster or foment war: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this thirty-fifth annual 
convention of Kiwanis International in 
Miami, Fla., reaffirms its confidence in the 
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purposes of the United Nations and gives 
wholehearted support to its constructive 
work; and be it further 

Resolved, That Kiwanis International calls 
upon the leaders of government in the 
United States and Canada to initiate such 
amendments to the United Nations Charter 
as will strengthen the United Nations and 
make it capable of enacting, interpreting, 
and enforcing international law to insure 
world peace and guarantee to all peoples 
their right to maintain their own domestic, 
political, economic, social, and religious in- 
stitutions; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Prime Minister of Canada and 
all members of the Federal legislative bodies 
of both countries. 





Presidential Veto of Kerr-Harris Amend- 
ment to the Natural Gas Act of 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM PICKETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Speaker, on the 
15th day of April 1950 the President 
vetoed the Kerr-Harris amendment to 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938. In his mes- 
sage vetoing the amendment the Presi- 
dent made certain assumptions and ad- 
vanced certain arguments which are 
refuted by a critical examination of the 
facts. Below is a statement of each of 
his principal reasons fo. vetoing the bill 
and of the facts to show that the veto 
was not in the public interest. 

First. The President stated that the 
bill would preclude the Federal Power 
Commission from regulating sales of 
natural gas by independent producers 
and gatherers to interstate pipeline com- 
panies for resale in interstate commerce. 
This is a correct statement of the prin- 
cipal object of the bill. However, the 
bill would in no wise change the original 
intent of Congress in passing the Nat- 
ural Gas Act in 1938 or the interpreta- 
tion the Commission has heretofore 
placed upon the act. The Commission 
has not undertaken to regulate a single 
sale of natural gas by an independent 
producer to a natural-gas company. In- 
deed, in its order No. 139 of 1947 it dis- 
claimed any power, authority, or inten- 
tion to do so. Despite this fact, the 
Commission states with obvious satis- 
faction that the price of gas to consum- 
ers has decreased 12 percent since the 
act went into effect in 1938. It appears 
conclusively, therefore, that experience 
has demonstrated there is no necessity 
for regulating the price at which pro- 
ducers sell their gas to interstate pipe- 
lines in order to prevent price increases 
to consumers. 

There is a good and sufficient reason 
for this decrease in price to consumers, 
even though the demand has greatly in- 
creased and the average field price, now 
only about 6 cents per thousand cubic 
feet, is considerably above what it was 
when the Natural Gas Act was passed. 
The transportation of gas yields to the 
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economies of large-scale operations. 
With increased volumes, the unit cost of 
transportation has materially decreased. 
The pipeline companies have been able 
to install larger lines, more compressors, 
and to operate their lines at close to 100 
percent capacity. Since the Commission 
regulates the rates at which the pipeline 
companies sell gas to most of their cus- 
tomers, these economies in transporta- 
tion are passed on to the ultimate con- 
sumers. 

To illustrate the effect of volume upon 
domestic consumers prices: According to 
a statement filed by Mr. Leland Olds with 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee when he testified dur- 
ing the hearings on the Kerr bill in the 
Senate, the average cost of 1,000 cubic 
feet of 1,000 b. t. u. gas to consumers in 
the city of Washington, D. C. on sales of 
2,000 cubic feet per month is $1.355 per 
thousand, but if the customers’ con- 
sumption increases to 20,000 cubic feet 
per month, the price drops to $1.079 a 
thousand. Bear in mind, Mr. Speaker, 
that the independent producer receives 
an average of 6 cents per cubic foot at 
the well. Volume, not well-head price, 
is the controlling factor in the deter- 
mination of consumer prices. 

There is every reason to believe that 
if producers were left free to sell their 
gas at competitive prices, abundant sup- 
plies would be forthcoming and the pipe- 
lines could continue to buy and transport 
gas in increasing volumes, thus further 
reducing the unit cost of transportation. 
The field price of gas is only a fraction 
of the price paid by the ultimate con- 
sumer; and economies realized in han- 
dling increased volumes of gas should 
more than offset any probable increase 
in field prices incident to augmented 
demands. 

Second. The message asserts that au- 
thority in the Commission to regulate 
sales by independent producers is neces- 
sary in the public interest, because pipe- 
lines are not able readily to find new 
sources of supply, thus creating an in- 
fiexibility which ties the pipeline down 
rigidly to a limited number of suppliers. 

This argument completely miscon- 
ceives the factual situation which exists 
in the great gas-producing areas in the 
Southwest. There close to 175 trillion 
cubic feet of gas are available largely in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Louisi- 
ana. Vast reserves are found in the 
Hugoton-Panhandle area and others in 
Carthage, Katy, Pledger, and all up and 
down the coastal area in Texas and 
Louisiana, to say nothing of the enor- 
mous volumes of gas produced with oil 
in these States. Furthermore, there are 
thousands of gas wells in Texas alone 
which have no market outlet; although 
most of them are readily available to 
pipelines. General Thompson of the 
Texas Railroad Commission is authority 
for the statement that there are over 
3,000 of such wells in Texas alone. The 
pipelines running from Hugoton to the 
north and east, from west Texas to Cali- 
fornia or from southwest Texas through 
t!.e Gulf coastal area to the north and 
east will be able to tap almost unlimited 
supplies of natural gas; and it is perti- 
nent here to state that natural gas is 
being discovered several times faster in 


these areas than it is being utilized. 
Many trunk lines constructed as indi- 
cated, as many of them already are, can, 
by making relatively short extensions of 
feeder lines, have available to them 
abundant supplies of natural gas. 

The necessity for laying such short 
feeder lines offers no impediment to the 
gas companies in obtaining an abundant 
supply of gas. They could and would 
lay these lines if conditions were such 
as to induce producers to sell their gas. 
There are two great obstacles which dis- 
courage producers from selling gas. 
One is the insistence by FPC that inter- 
state pipelines show supplies available 
for operations over 15 to 20 years before 
granting certificates of convenience and 
necessity, and by gas companies that the 
producers sign long-term contracts. 
Producers hesitate to sign such contracts, 
largely because they are unable today to 
know at what price they would be willing 
to sell 10, 15, or 20 years from now, in the 
face of increasing costs, mounting tax 
burdens, and possible inflation. If they 
sell on long-term contracts, prudent 
producers will wish to insert provisions, 
such as inflation and price escalation 
clauses, which will protect them against 
these hazards. The other obstacle, the 
threat of regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission, is a real deterrent to the 
sale by producers of their natural gas in 
interstate commerce. The burdens inci- 
dent to FPC regulation are so onerous 
and the risk of confiscation so great, 
as will be shown below, that many pro- 
ducers simply are afraid to sell their gas 
to interstate pipelines. 

Third. The message states that com- 
petition is further limited by the degree 
of concentration of ownership of natu- 
ral-gas reserves, and that a relatively 
small number of producers own a sub- 
stantial majority of the gas reserves. 
It reasons that “there is a great possi- 
bility that competition will not be effec- 
tive, at least in some cases, in holding 
prices to reasonable levels,” and that to 
remove the authority to regulate does 
not seem to be a wise public policy. 

The ownership of gas reserves is widely 
dispersed in the hands of multiplied 
thousands of operators and royalty hold- 
ers. While only relatively few companies 
and individuals sell to the natural-gas 
companies, this is only because most of 
the gas must be processed before it is 
taken into the pipelines. The gas is 
purchased from the owners by the op- 
erators of the processing plants, and in 
turn is sold by them to the pipelines. 
All of these producers, large and small, 
are competitors in the sale of their gas; 
and while a considerable amount of gas 
reserves are held by some 20 or 30 pro- 
ducers, they are in stiff competition with 
each other and all other producers in 
making sales. 

Competition has been very effective in 
holding down the price of gas in the 
past. As is stated above, the average 
field price of gas today is only about 6 
cents per thousand cubic feet, which is 
the equivalent of 36 cents per barrel of 
oil when comparative heat units are con- 
sidered, and is only a small fraction of 
parity with coal. 

If the obstacles to free competition 
mentioned above in point 2 are removed, 
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it will continue to be effective in in, 
future. The price of no other com, 
modity which enters interstate commer, 
is now regulated by the Federa| i 
ment. OPA controls have long gincs 
been abandoned under the pressure ¢ 
public opinion, and Congress has refused 
administration requests for stand-by ay. 
thority to impose such price control 
The wisdom of this policy has been amply 
demonstrated, because under the spur of 
competition adequate supplies of ali com 
modities entering interstate commer 
have been forthcoming. This is the way 
our competitive free economy works } 
has supplied natural gas at low price 
in the past and can be depended upoq 
to supply it at reasonable field prices 
in the future, unless arbitrary bureay. 
cratic price controls are imposed or 
threatened by the Federal Government, 
Fourth. The message argues that 
standby authority in the Commission ty 
regulate field prices of natural gas wil 
not discourage exploration and devel. 
opment of new reserves, because the 
Commission can be depended upon to 
apply price controls only to such extent 
as will prevent the producers from mak. 
ing unreasonable increases in their 
prices. The message concedes, however, 
that the Commission has not found it 
necessary to regulate prices charged by 
independent gas producers and gatherers, 
that producers’ prices have risen and 
that this process of adjustment should 
properly continue “if held within rea- 
sonable limits.” It concedes that pro- 
ducers and gatherers are finding strong 
incentives to search out new sources of 
natural gas, and asserts that power in 
the Commission to regulate sales of gas 
by independent producers offers no dans 
ger to continued growth of sales of gas 
in interstate commerce. It expresses the 
opinion that the Commission, if clothed 
with this price-fixing authority, would 
h 


T 
It 
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apply standards of regulations whic 
would take account of the peculiar cl! 
cumstances of natural-gas production 

These statements are based upon the 
assumption that any regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission would be 4 
simple matter, that it would be benevo- 
lent, that producers of natura! gas W uld 
have no fear of the consequences o! suc 
regulation and that they would continue 
to produce and sell gas in interstate com- 
merce despite threatened or actual price 
regulation by FPC. ; 

Producers and royalty holders who sell 
natural gas are numbered in the muiu- 
plied thousands. They are ready and 
willing to sell their gas under reasonas 
terms and at fair prices under c mpetl 
tive conditions, They have risked in . 
capital in a very hazardous business, 4" 
have no desire to subject them d 
regulation upon utility principics a 
discover a gas field it is necessary ® 
the average to lease vast areas, (0 incu! 
great exploration costs, to drill 4' least 
four dry holes for each discovery, °™ 
otherwise to invest great sums of I 
capital. _ 

Gas producers know they cannot - 
in business if their operations —— 
jected to regulation by FPC on U! lity 
principles. There are several reasons for 
this. 








Es ch producer and royalty holder 
id be required to keep complicated 
00 ks of ecount as prescribed by FPC. 
He wi se required to make numerous 
and bt ee reports to FPC. FPC 
‘ ea be a position to prescribe the 
ce at VW hich each producer or royalty 
ould sell his gas to an interstate 
Di Dé line. In order to determine this price 
FI C would have to hold a rate hearing, 
and the producer or royalty holder would 
fnd it necessary to employ an attorney 

and ¢ 2ccoun tant to go with him to Wash- 
ingtc on and attend a long, detailed and 
complicated hearing. 

Furthermore, if he desired to invest 
in new leases or to drill additional wells, 
he being a utility, would find it neces- 
sary to obtain from FPC a certificate 
of convenience and necessity before 
making the investment. How in the 
world could he hope to compete with 
others not subject to FPC regulations 
under these conditions? There would 
be thousands of other producers and 
royalty holders in the same situation, 
and a long jam of hearings would be 
created causing maddening delays. 

Furthermore, each seller would be 
regulated on utility principles by the 
FPC yardstick which would allow him 
a 6-percent return on the depreciated 
cost of the properties placed in his rate 
base. There is no assurance that he 
could recover the cost of bonuses and 
rentals paid on wildcat leases and ex- 
ploration costs incurred in other areas, 
His 6-percent return on depreciated cost 
of producing properties would not re- 
cover risk capital, The cost of gas pro- 
duced with oil under the Commission’s 
formula could be thrown largely, if not 
completely, upon oil. Under these con- 
ditions the producer would be required 
virtually to give his gas away. He would 
face bankruptcy; and in disgust, if not 
despair, he would be driven out of the 
producing business, 

All of this would result in chaotic 
prices among producers and royalty 
holders, for the Commission’s formula 
would result in fixing a separate price 
for each of them. Only by accident 
would the price of one seller be the 
same as the price of another seller under 
FPC regulation. Some prices would 
be very high, so high in fact that the 
pipelines would no doubt refuse to take 
the gas; while prices of most of the sell- 
ers would, while variable, be so low as 
to deter them from making sales at all. 

There is no warrant for believing that 
FPC regulation would be benevolent. If 
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the future is to be judged by the past, 
the foregoing presents a true picture of 

Nat would happen. Furthermore, the 
exper 


perience with price control by OPA 
“tver the war cannot justify any such 


ac ’ is 
aSSUMptions, 


x to € many pt oducers have sold their 
sos tO interstate pipelines in the past, 
ae 3 lave done so in reliance upon the 
beef that FPC had no authority to reg- 
" ate t} hem, and upon FPC’s Order No. 
oe de in 1947 which expressly stated 
‘ did not have the right and would 
not un dertake to exercise control over 
ae nde ent producers. The Commis- 
: has 1 Specific cases has repeatedly held 
ho jurisdiction over arm’s-length 


“es by independent producers to pipe- 
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lines. Naturally, under these circum- 
stances many producers were willing to 
sell. But conditions now are quite dif- 
ferent, in that a majority of the Com- 
mission have announced that if Con- 
gress does not amend the Natural Gas 
Act so as expressly to deny to them au- 
thority to regulate field sales by inde- 
pendent producers, they will regulate 
such sales. 

In some cf the debates in Congress 
great resentment was shown when it was 
suggested that producers would be un- 
willing to sell their gas to interstate 
pipelines if subjected to FPC regulation. 
Producers of gas are only human. They 
have no desire to be subjected to con- 
fiscatory regulation. They have risked 
their capital in finding gas reserves, and 
may be pardoned if they object to having 
their gas reserves partially or largely 
confiscated by a Federal agency. 

No cther producer of raw materials 
who ships them in interstate commerce 
is subject to Federal price controls. A 
producer of natural gas wonders why he 
should be singled out and branded as a 
culprit if he objects to Federal price con- 
trols which he honestly believes will be 
ruinous to him. 

He cannot justly be criticized if he too 
desires to live in a competitive free econ- 
omy, and to let the price at which he 
sells his product be determined by the 
interplay of forces of supply and de- 
mand. This sort of economic freedom 
has been sufficient to bring forth the 
present supplies of natural gas, and if 
allowed to continue, can be depended 
upon to maintain future supplies. If 
prices should temporarily rise beyond a 
reasonable level, new exploration and 
development will be encouraged to such 
an extent as to cause the discovery of 
new supplies and the readjustment of 
prices to desirable competitive levels in 
a free economy. With thousands of pro- 
ducers of natural gas anxious to Sell their 
product and with the enormous un- 
tapped gas supplies readily available 
under competitive conditions, the con- 
sumers have no basis to fear runaway 
prices. But they should entertain grave 
fears of shortages in supplies of natural 
gas if FPC price controls are inaugu- 
rated or threatened. 

The Kerr-Harris bill would only have 
continued conditions as they have ex- 
isted in the past. Gas producers have 
been able to find supplies sufficient to 
maintain fieid prices for natural gas at 
a comparatively low figure, far and way 
below the well or mine price of compet- 
ing fuels. The public may safely place 
their trust in competitive free economy 
to continue to produce adequate supplies 
if economic forces are permitted to have 
full play in the gas-producing industry. 

Fifth. In the message reference is 
made to “imaginary fears” and to the 
Commission's record of accomplishments 
thus far in administering the Natural 
Gas Act. 

As I have illustrated, the fears enter- 
tained by producers are by no means 
imaginary, and again it must be pointed 
out that the record of accomplishments 
made by the Commission thus far has 
been made by abstaining from any effort 
to regulate the price at which the inde- 
pendent producers sell gas to natural gas 
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companies. If this condition has 
breught about such desirable results, 
there is every warrant that it should con- 
tinue. If the Kerr-Harris bill had be- 
come a law, it would only have main- 
ained these conditions which have pro- 
cute» d what the President calls very de- 
irable results. 





The President Reports to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I am inserting 
in the ReEcorp copies of speeches made 
by President Truman in the State of 
Montana. 

From Paradise in the west to Fort Peck 
in the east, the President was received by 
large and enthusiastic crowds. The 
people liked him and they appreciated 
the fact that he was reporting to them 
directly in his official capacity. 

We, of Montana, feel honored that he 
came out to see us, and we are proud of a 
leader who calls his shots as he sees them. 

Come back to Montana again, Mr. 
President. The latchstring will always 
be out for you, Mrs. Truman, and Mar- 
garet. 

The speeches follow: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT PARADISE, 
MonrT., May 11, 1950 


Governor, I appreciate that introduction 
very much, and I hope that every governor 
in the country will feel the same way about 
the way they are treated. 

I always like to come to Montana. The 
people of Montana were very kind to me 
when I was out here 2 years ago and gave me 
a fine welcome. From the looks of this crowd 
here tonight in Paradise, it seems to me that 
you are going to outdo the welcome of 1948. 
And that is what I like. 

You live in one of the most beautiful parts 
of the United States. I wish I had time to 
go up to Glacier National Park. I spent a 
great many summers in the national parks. 
When I lived in Missouri, I used to drive to 
the Rockies every summer with my family. 

This time I am not out here on a vacation. 
I have been making a cross-country trip to 
talk to the people, and to tell them the facts 
and give them a report on the state of the 
Union. You know, the Constitution requires 
the President to give a report on the state 
of the Union once a year to the Congress. 
I do that, but I don’t think it is enough. 
Not very many people get a chance to read 
that message to Congress, so that is why I 
like to come out and let you take a look at 
me and let you hear just exactly what it is 
that I am working for. 

In my speeches, I have described the kind 
of farm laws we need that will put farm 





prosperity on a permanent basis. I h 
described the work we need to do to make 
better use of our natural resources—our riv- 
ers, our forests, and cur minerals. 

I want a small-business p-ogram, the kind 
of iaws that will help businessmen get the 
financing they need so that they can com- 





pete with the big, rich corporations. 

All these things are of real importance te 
you people here in Paradise. We can be well 
off only when all parts of the country are 
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well off, and all groups of people in the coun- 
try are doing well. 

When we are all prosperous, we shall be 
able to keep the United States strong enough 
to maintain world peace—that is certainly 
the most important thing in the lives of all 
of us. 

It has been a wonderful thing to see you 
here at this time of night. I was told that 
there wouldn’t be anybody out here. I have 
been told that at nearly every place I have 
been, but people always fool the prophets. 
I found that out in 1948, 

Now, I have a telegram here from the 


senior Senator from Montana, which says: . 


“Deeply regret that Mrs. Murray's critical 
illness prevents my being on hand to extend 
in person a cordial and warm welcome to the 
State of Montana. On behalf of all the peo- 
ple of our great State, I wish to express the 
sincere hope you will enjoy Montana’s tradi- 
tional friendliness and hospitality during 
your visit. You may be sure that the people 
of Montana fully support your leadership in 
the never-ending struggle to keep America 
strong and free 

“Kind regards and cordial best wishes. 

“JAMES E. Murray.” 


I appreciate that telegram, and I am sorry 
that Mrs. Murray is ill. I hope that she will 
be all right, and I hope it isn’t fatal. 

Now I am ready to present to you Mrs. 
Truman. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT MISSOULA, 
Monrt., May 12, 1950 


After that introduction, I will have to de- 
liver the goods, won't I. 

This is a grand reception, and I appreciate 
your willingness to come out at this hour 
of the day—of course, we farmers think this 
is pretty late in the day—but I do appreciate 
the fact that you were willing to come out 
at this hour of the day to listen to what I 
have to say. 

I was glad to meet your Governor yesterday 
at Grand Coulee. It has been a pleasure 
to see Mike this morning, and I am extremely 
sorry that Senator Murray’s wife is sick so 
he can’t be here. 

I am told that this is one of the wonder 
cities of the great State of Montana, and 
looking at this crowd, I am inclined to be- 
lieve it. One reason I like this city is be- 
cause it has given me one of the finest men 
I know in public service, and that is my good 
friend Mrke MANSFIELD. Mike works not 
only in the interests of his district in Mon- 
tana, but Mike has a national outlook that 
is for the welfare of the country as a whole. 
He is not sectional. There are few men in 
this country, in the Congress or out, who can 
equal him in the farseeing grasp he has of 
the country’s international and domestic 
problems. 

You know, some people will take a look 
at an acorn and all they can see is just an 
acorn. But people of MIKE MANSFIELD’s type 
are something different. They can see into 
the future. They can see a giant oak tree, 
with its great limbs spreading upward and 
outward coming from that acorn, 

In Washington there are some men, no 
matter how hard they try, who can only see 
little acorns. I don’t have to call any 
names, you know who they are. Even give 
them a magnifying glass or even a pair of 
Spyglasses or even a telescope, they just 
shake their heads and all they can say is, 
“I’m sorry, I can’t see anything but an acorn 
there.” 

Let me give you an example of how this 
little mind works. Down on the Colorado 
River, there is a structure of which you are 
all proud—Hoover Dam. Here is an inter- 
esting thing. When that dam was being 
planned back in 1928, it was violently fought 
by special interests. One Congressman from 
the same political party as the gentleman 
after whom the dam is named, had this to 


say about it in Congress: He said it would 
damage industry, it would waste the tax- 
payer’s money, and it would lead us into 
communism. That’s real acorn thinking, I 
think. 

Hoover Dam was built. I don’t need to 
tell you that this democracy of ours is the 
world’s greatest bulwark against commu- 
nism, and it is stronger because of the great 
reclamation, irrigation, and power and flood 
control projects like that dam, and like the 
one I dedicated yesterday. 


Not so far north of Missoula, up near 
Glacier National Park, we are building an- 
other great dam—Hungry Horse. It will be 
one of the largest concrete structures in the 
world. They told me yesterday that Coulee 
was the largest in the world, so you have 
got to make a pretty big one to make it 
larger than Coulee. And it will provide vast 
new benefits to this entire region. 

Hungry Horse Dam will produce 285,000 
kilowatts of power itself, and we will begin 
getting that power just 2 years from now. 
This is a key project in the long-range pro- 
gram for harnessing the great water power 
of the Columbia River Basin. It is a major 
step toward the full development of Mon- 
tana’s water resources, much of which now 
lie idle and unused. 

Hungry Horse Dam will be valuable not 
only in bringing cheap power to this area, 
but it will aid in the production of additional 
cheap power at some of the present and pro- 
posed dams farther downstream. It will be 
helpful in cooperating with them in giving 
cheap power all over this whole district. Its 
beneficial effects will snowball all the way 
along. 

I am interested in seeing some of this power 
used to develop the important phosphate 
industry, that will bring new jobs to this 
State of Montana, and it will be a great boon 
to farmers all over the Western States. 
Hungry Horse will also be valuable for flood 
control. 

When I was out here in 1948 I could see 
that the big floods on the lower Columbia 
River were really started by the upstream 
tributaries. We shall be able to control some 
of these streams by dams like this at Hungry 
Horse. 

Like Hungry Horse, these dams have many 
values. And they are paying propositions 
for the taxpayer. The investment in power 
and irrigation are repaid direct, and the en- 
tire investment is repaid over many, many 
increases in the national wealth. 

People don’t take into consideration that 
the construction of public works such as 
Hungry Horse and Grand Coulee and Hoover 
Dame create industries, which create new 
jobs, which create prosperity for immense 
numbers of people. 

Many people who talk loosely about the 
size of our national budget forget that many 
of our expenditures are investments which 
will make a stronger and a better country. 

I often think that projects like this must 
make the Communists wonder. They must 
wonder how it is possible for free men, in a 
democracy, to plan and develop a vast coun- 
try, and do it in ways which increase the 
liberty and the welfare of all the people. 
The Communists think the only way to run 
things is from the top down. Our system 
proves that it is much more effective to run 
it from the bottom up. 

We will never be in danger from commu- 
nism in this country as long as we keep look- 
ing forward and doing things to increase the 
welfare and freedom of our people. 

I hope the country never gets into the 
hands of little men with acorn minds. Let 
us keep it in the hands of men who can see 
the trees and who will work for a nation 
and a world at peace. 

You people have been grand to me here in 
Montana, and I appreciate it, and I hope that 
on this trip I can persuade the people of the 
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Nation that it is their welfare we are 
for. 

I am out here to make a report to you sust 
as I would make a report to Congress. and 
I think you have a perfect right to that * 
port. And I know you are interested in \ 
or you wouldn’t get up this early in the 
morning to hear what I have got to say about 
it. And I thank you very much. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT Garrisoy 
Monrt., May 12, 1950 


Iam so happy to see all you school children 
out here this morning. I imagine you mys 
have had a holiday today, didn’t you? we 
have been traveling around over the countr 
meeting people and explaining to them yar. 
ious aspects of the Government, because we 
believe that people are really interested jp 
the Government. 

I am more than happy this morning to 
have the Governor of the great State of 
Montana and MIKE MANSFIELD, the Congress. 
man from the First Montana District, here 
with me. 

We have some tremendous problems fac. 
ing us in the operation of the Government of 
the United States. The Government, as you 
know, is your Government. The President 
is your President. He is the only national 
Official besides the Vice President who js 
elected at large by the whole country. 

I deem it my duty, and it is a constity. 
tional necessity for me to make reports to the 
Congress once a year on the state of the 
Union. This time I am going around over 
the country trying to make a report on the 
state of the Union to the people themselves, 

I am glad to see you all this morning. 1 
have been discussing the farm problems, 
reclamation, the national resources of the 
country; and yesterday I dedicated Grand 
Coulee Dam to the uses of the people. That 
is one of the greatest projects in the history 
of the world. When it is finally finished, it 
will create more than 2,000,000 kilowatts of 
electricity. That is a wonderful thing. It 
was running yesterday at the rate of 1,580,- 
000 kilowatts, and there were all sorts of 
gadgets for us to look at. 

Not only does that dam create power for 
use in that section of the country, but it 
will also eventually lift water into the desert 
and put a million acres into cultivation. 
Sometime beginning in 1952, I think, the 
first irrigated farm will be opened up 

Now you have projects like that in Mon- 
tana. Hungry Horse is one of them. That 
great dam will create 2,285,000 kilowatts 
when it is finished. It will create jobs. It 
will create cheap power. It will help this 
part of the world go into industry, and you 
can’t lose anything by it, and neither can 
any of the rest of the country. 

I explained yesterday that we have & 
northwest power construction, and a south- 
west power construction, a southeast power 
construction, and we hope to have a north- 
east power construction, if we can ever get 
the St. Lawrence development as it should 
be. 

Then we have the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio River Valleys which can be developed 
in exactly the same way. All that will create 
wealth, create jobs, create industries; and \t 
helps the country. 

There are some people who think that 
these things ought not to be done, because 
they like to have things stay just 4s they 
are. I am not one of them. I believe 2 
progress, and I am happy to say that yout 
Congressman, MIKE MANSFIELD, believes !0 
progress, too. He is one of our ablest public 
officials in this country, and I depend om 
him a great deal, because I know he has good 
judgment. I know his heart is right, and! 
know he believes in doing things for the 
oenefit of all the people. 

It has been mighty nice of you to come 
out here this morning. I am more than 
happy to see all of you, and I am glad! got 


Working 
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this 6-minute stop here, so that I could get 
a ch nce to say a few words to you. 
k you very much, 


y 
all 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT HELENA, MONT., 
May 12, 1950 

Governor, Congressman MANSFIELD, and 
ladies and gentlemen, I appreciate very 
much this fine reception which the people 
of Helena have given me today. I certainly 
am glad to be here on Vigilante Day. I wish 
I could have seen that parade. I was glad to 
t a chance to see those floats alongside the 
n on each side. I think my family has 
ved them as much as anything they 
have seen on the trip. 
yreciate also the introduction from 
or Bonner. I think he has given me 
little too much credit, but I appreciate it 
just the same. 

“The Governor was with me yesterday at 
Grand Coulee, when I had the privilege of 
dedicating Grand Coulee, Today that dam 
is just about the biggest man-made struc- 
ture in the world; it is generating more 

r than any other power plant in exist- 
ence, and in a few years it will be providing 
water for hundreds of thousands of acres. 

Grand Coulee is a product of the vision 
and farsightedness of the people of the 
Northwest, people who can make bold plans 
for the future, and who not only can make 
the bold plans but who have the courage 
and the energy to carry them out. 

Iam glad that Canyon Ferry Dam is being 
built not far from here. While Canyon 
Ferry Dam is not as big as Grand Coulee, it 
will be of tremendous importance and bene- 
fit to all this area. It should provide water 
for nearly half a million acres, and the power 
from Canyon Ferry will mean low-cost elec- 
tricity for farms, city homes, and new in- 
dustries 

Projects like Canyon Ferry benefit every- 
body in the country. They are a real in- 
vestment in the future of the Nation as a 
whole 

You only have to travel across the coun- 
try, as I have been doing this week, to re- 
a what a wonderful future is ahead of 
us. Everywhere I have been, I have seen 

n evidence of expansion and 
growth, and preparation for future pros- 















Of course, I have met a few skeptics who 
have been saying that the country is going 

the dogs. They say that we are going 
bankrupt, or that we are headed straight for 
lalism, But the fact is, these calamity 
I 's have been saying the same thing for 
years They have always been wrong in 
the past, and they are just as wrong now as 
ney were in the past. 

Let us take a look at some of the recent 

ress we have made—progress, by the way, 
‘ we have made in spite of those same 
Twenty years ago, we were at the 

, Of a terrible depression that lasted 

ee long years. Beginning in 1933, 
yegan a vigorous reform. By 1939 we 
é ducing more goods and services 

had in the last boom year before 

* Gepression. Since 1939, we have done 
tter Since 1939 the annual per 

neome of our citizens, after taxes, 
ised by more than 40 percent. 

» income of farm owners, although it 
Pped some in the last year or so, is 
: nh 00 percent higher than it was in 
And annual wages and salaries of em- 
have increased about 175 percent. 

“espite terrible howlings from some 
‘s, the annual income of corporate 

Fe , after taxes, has increased 100 per- 

Since 1939. Doesn’t look very much to 

¢ the country is going to the dogs. 

‘mM convinced that we can do just as 

1 in the future as we have done in the 

I am convinced that we can lift our 
: —_ ut of goods and services to more 
*¥90,000,000,000 by 19€0, This will be 


a one-third increase, and that increase will 
be good for everybody. Farmers and work- 
ers and businessmen can and should all 
prosper together. 

I am convinced that by 1960 the standard 
of living of every industrious family in the 
country will be far better than it is now. 
I wish I had time to give you some statis- 
tics that come to me each month. I know, 
if you had a chance to study them, you 
would be just as optimistic and enthusiastic 
about our future asIam. Every month, and 
then quarterly, I receive an economic report 
from the economic advisers to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and that report 
goes into great detail on the situation as it 
develops in the country each monh., 

The reason I am optimistic, this report 
shows that employment is on the rise, that 
income is on the rise, and that prices are 
holding steady. It shows that unemployment 
is far less than it was at the beginning of the 
year. It shows that the output of goods and 
services is far greater than it was at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

This report is a combination of all the re- 
ports in the country, made up from reports 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
reports of the Department of Labor, reports 
of the economic experts, on the Board of 
Trade, on the New York Stock Exchange, re- 
ports by the Chicago Board of Trade, reports 
from all the departments of the Govern- 
ment—the Department of Commerce, the 
Treasury Department—the reason I was de- 
layed a little bit, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had to call up and talk to me about some 
business that had to be transacted over the 
telephone; but the report gives the complete 
picture of the economic situation in the 
United States every 30 days. 

And I know what I am talking about when 
I talk to you optimistically about what the 
future holds. And don’t let anybody tell 
you anything different but that this Repub- 
lic, the greatest in the history of the world, 
is on the road to becoming greater and 
greater. And when we do that, we will get 
peace in the world. 

Of course, this won't all happen by just 
sitting down and waiting for it to happen. 
You have got to do something to make it 
happen. We must work toward the kind of 
farm program that will put farming on a 
permanently sound basis. 

We need to expand and extend our social- 
security laws; we need a housing program 
that will enable low- and middle-income 
families to own their own homes. 

We must conserve and develop our na- 
tional resources to better advantage, and 
that must be developed in the public inter- 
est and not for the greed boys. 

We must see that our children get a good 
education. 

If we have these measures, and others like 
them, then the United States will continue 
to grow and to prosper, and our Nation will 
continue to exert a strong force for peace 
in the world. 

Since September 2, 1945, my whole time has 
been spent in an effort and an endeavor to 
get a lasting peace for the world. One of the 
first decisions I had to make when I was 
sworn in as President of the United States on 
April 12, 1945, after President Roosevelt had 
died, was the decision as to whether we 
should hold the San Francisco Conference 
and form the United Nations. I said “Yes, we 
will go forward with it,’ and we were suc- 
cessful in organizing the United Nations, and 
we are going to be successful in making it 
work for peace. 

To do that, we must have the wholehearted 
support of the people of the United States 
for that purpose. That is the reason I am 
going around over the country reporting to 
you on just what conditions are, and what is 
necessary to obtain the world objective for 
which we work and pray. 

I hope that you will inform yourselves 
completely on all the issues. I hope you will 
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find out just exactly what is meant by the 
messages which I send to the Congress. I 
hope you will find out just exactly what 
the debates in the Congress mean. And I 
hope you will study very carefully those 
people who are trying to overturn our in- 
terest in the United Nations, and who are 
trying to put us back in the 1890's. 

We are not going back—we are going for- 
ward, to 1960, and 1970, and 1980, and 2°00. 
We are going to be better after each decede 
than we were when we started on that 
decade. 

We can do that, if you will wholeheartedly 
help to do it, and work to do it—and that 
is what I am asking you to do. And that is 
the reason I am out here. 





Washita Agricultural Flood Control 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the Washita drainage area was author- 
ized for an agricultural flood control pro- 
gram about the beginning of the war but 
due to the war work was not prosecuted 
extensively until the last 2 or 3 years. 
Since that time, the Soil Conservation 
Service in cooperation with organized 
soil conservation districts, have con- 
structed a considerable number of small 
projects, which have amply demon- 
strated the importance and value of the 
program. For example in Washita 
County on Cloud Creek, some detention 
structures have been built which are 
amply demonstrating that the progra 
of the Soil Conservation Service in coop- 
eration with the local farmers can con- 
trol soil erosion and floods. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has selected two wa- 
tershed areas in the Washita drainage 
basin to concentrate their work on during 
the next 2 or 3 years. One of these is 
Mill Creek in Johnston County and the 
other is Sandstone Creek in Roger Mills 
and Beckham Counties. 

It was determined after the general 
Soil Conservation Service flood-control 
program was initiated that additional au- 
thorizations should be made by Congress 
in order to allow detention reservoirs to 
be constructed on the tributaries down 
stream to the point where the Army en- 
gineers take over with their flood-control 
program. Senator Kerr and Senator 
THOMAS submitted an amendment to the 
rivers and harbors and fliood-control 


bill to accomplish this purpose but were 
unsuccessful in securing the adoption of 
the amendment. Congressman Tom 
Streep has introduced H. R. 8404 and I 
have introduced H. R. 8531, which bills 
are identical to the Thomas-Kerr amend- 
ment and these have been referred to the 
Public Works Committee. If passage 
of these bills can be secured, it will al- 


low considerable expansion on the Wa- 
shita program. 

The work planned by the Soil Con- 
servation Service on Sandstone Creek is 
estimated to cost $1,568,552 but the bene- 
fits to ve derived from this expansion are 


ee) 
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equivalent to two and one-half times that 
amount. The structures to be con- 
structed are 21 detention reservoirs, 15 
drop inlets with fills, 1 mile of channel 
improvement, 1.3 miles of floodwater di- 
versions, 5,783 acres of seeding retired 
area, 48.7 acres of farm waterways, 432.9 
miles of terracing, 17.1 miles of farm 
diversions, 125 farm ponds, 48.7 miles of 
farm fencing, and 65,013 acres of farm 
and ranch planning and application. 
The total cost of these structures is esti- 
mated to be $1,568,552; $195,046 of this 
amount will be borne by the farmer. 
The present rate of appropriations for 
the agricultural flood-control program 
on the Washita is approximately $1,- 
000,000 per year and at that rate is ex- 
pected that it will require 15 or 20 years 
to complete the program even with the 
efforts of the individual farmer and the 
soil-conservation districts; however, it is 
anticipated that the Sandstone Creek 
watershed will be completed as one of 
the first units in order to thoroughly 
demonstrate the value of a completed 
watershed program. The Washita River 
drains a portion of five counties in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Okla- 
homa. I have been one of the outstand- 
ing proponents for the project, even be- 
fore I became a Member of Congress and 
while I was connected with the State of 
Oklahoma in an official capacity. Hav- 
ing been raised in western Oklahoma and 
having observed drouths, floods, and 
sandstorms, I naturally was intimately 
acquainted with the waste each year and 
the destruction of the farmers’ crops; 
therefore, I determined that if there were 
a means by which this waste and destruc- 
tion could be stopped, I would pursue it 
to a successful conclusion. I have been 
outspoken at every opportunity before 
the Appropriations Committee and be- 
fore the Agricultural Committee in favor 
of the type of program now being car- 
ried out by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. As proof of the benefits that can 
be derived from this program, I point to 
the annual estimates of the Soil Con- 
servation Service for the Sandstone 
watershed: 
Flood-control benefits: 


Reduction in flood damages__.. $57, 461 
More intensive land use 


ick. nrictanigvicmabia detains 68, 480 


Conservation benefits 


156, 519 


The farmers and landowners of Sand- 
stone Creek and the Washita River know 
that I will be fighting their battle for 
adequate appropriations to carry on this 
, Program at every opportunity. 


American Policy Toward Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a reso- 


lution expressing concern over the policy 
of our country in the Middle East. 

Day by day, over a long period of time 
now, this Nation has been sitting idly 
by with full knowledge of England’s 
action in arming and preparing Egypt 
and the Arab States for a shooting war. 

The resolution was prepared and is 
supported by thousands of good, peace- 
loving citizens in my district. 

The resolution is as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON THE ARMING OF THE ARAB 
STATES BY GREAT BRITAIN 


We are deeply concerned over the Ameri- 
can policy with respect to the rearmament 
of Egypt and the Arab States by Great Brit- 
ain, and we are greatly disturbed because 
of the threat to the peace of Israel implicit 
therein. 

The United Kingdom insisted that any 
supply of arms sent by her to those middle- 
eastern states would be for the internal se- 
curity and defense requirements only. 

However, the purchase by Egypt of 100 jet 
planes, 10 Centurian tanks, and 260 Sherman 
tanks, as well as pocket submarines and 
torpedo boats from Britain, Belgium, and 
Italy, far exceeds armament necessary for 
the purpose of maintaining internal law and 
order. 

Estimated figures cited by the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs show that 
Egypt’s budget for armaments for 1 year ac- 
tually exceeds total estimated costs of re- 
settling ali the Arab refugees. 

The fact that it is Britain which is ex- 
tending this aid to the Arab States should 
not obscure the fact of indirect American 
participation, for it is American Army equip- 
ment that is being used in many cases, and 
it is thus that the United States is pro- 
viding arms for countries which divert their 
stocks to the Near East. 

We respectfully urge our Government to 
reconsider the problem in the light of the 
facts herein set forth. We ask that it use 
its great influence to avert the dangers to 
the peace of Palestine involved in the situa- 
tion which is being created; and that the 
United Kingdom be requested to discontinue 
this extensive shipment of arms to the Arab 
states, while imposing an embargo on the 
supply of arms to the State of Israel. 

We also submit that this critical situa- 
tion is greatly aggravated by the fact that 
cur own State Department also refuses Is- 
rael’s request for arms for its defense. 

We urge that in the name of justice and 
peace Israel be permitted by our State De- 
partment to purchase arms from the United 
States, as, in the “ace of strongly armed Arab 
States, arms for Israel are essential for the 
maintenance of peace in the Middle East. 


The Recent Bus Ride 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, as I 
think back over the passage of the omni- 
bus appropriation bill, I cannot refrain 
from pondering how appropriate is the 
title “omnibus.” The bill just passed re- 
minds me of a nice, new, shiny bus. This 
omnibus, jet propelled and steam heated, 
started out with the brave legend, “Econ- 
omy or bust,” stenciled on the side. At 
the end of last week, it limped back into 
the Senate garage covered with dust and 
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amendments, and all you could r 
the bust. 

The weary taxpayers, who had been 
taken for this expensive ride, were as. 
tounded at the fare which the driver de. 
manded. They had had been tolq that 
this year they were going to get the 
economy size ride and had been promiseq 
that the fare would not be more than 
they had in their pocketbooks, It had 
been explained to them that the bus had 
been very expensive to operate in war. 
time, what with shortages and high op- 
erating costs, and that the bus company 
had come nowhere near breaking even, 
but they had been told that was a tem. 
porary condition which would now be 
corrected. They had understood that 
the stop at the Pentagon would stil] be 
very costly, but, outside of that, the 
gentleman from Missouri who scheduled 
the tour promised that every effort would 
be made to cut corners on spending, 

The start was promising. The first 
stop was at the Nation’s Capital where 10 
percent was cut from the estimated cost, 
The riders were elated and applauded, 
and even when Capitol Hill itself was 
reached, the driver remained economy- 
minded. Things were looking up. But 
then as they rolled down Pennsylvania 
Avenue toward the Government depart- 
ments, the riders seemed to sense that 
the driver was feeling more expansive, 
and had read the travel posters and 
promises issued by the agencies. 

All of a sudden, with a whoosh, the bus 
roared off, heading south and west. The 
trip out West was a mad whirl of parks, 
reclamation, irrigation, and power pro- 
jects. The sales talk at each project was 
terrific, and the taxpayers heaved a sigh 
of relief when the bus turned its nose 
east again. 

At the very last minute the driver re- 
lented and scaled down his estimates of 
the gas necessary to visit all the Govern- 
ment departments and agencies. Some- 
what relieved, the passengers settled back 
and counted the dollars they had saved. 

But they were still overburdened with 
subsidies, pet projects, and other memen- 
toes of their trip. Thus, they had come 
to the end of their bus ride. The trip 
had cost less than they had feared, but 
much more than they could afford. And 
they still ran the chance that after they 
thought they were safely home, they 
might get an added bill for repairs from 
the Senate garage. Every passenger 
ought to sit down and write to the re- 
pairmen at the other end of the Capitol 
that they hope, when the bus is overnalut- 
ed, it will be found that riders have 2 re- 
fund, rather than a further charge, com- 
ing to them. 


ead was 


Slow Down Resolution on Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 









Record, I include the following article 
from the Boston Post of May 10, 1950: 


Stow DowN RESOLUTION ON IRELAND—ACTION 
Runs INTO JAM IN HOUSE FoREIGN AFFAIRS 
GROUP 
WASHINGTON, May 9.—Resolutions to put 

Congress on record as opposed to partition 

of Ireland have run into a jam in the House 

Foreign Affairs Committee that could block 

action this session. 

WIDE SUPPORT 


The antipartition move, which had 
vociferous support at a hearing April 28— 
particularly from Irish-American groups 
from Massachusetts and Rhode Island—has 
been put aside temporarily while the com- 
mittee considers international trade organi- 
gation proposals. 

A committee aide said today that when 
the hearing on the ITO legislation is com- 
pleted the committee probably will turn to 
measures dealing with military aid for par- 
ticipants in the North Atlantic Treaty. 

This activity, the committee spokesman 
said, has prevented the committee from con- 
sidering any action on the Irish resolution. 


DORCHESTER SPEAKER 


The testimony given April 28 led House 
Majority Leader McCormack, of Massachu- 
setts, to tell the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, Representative Kerr, of 
West Virginia, that he would seek quick 
House action should the committee approve 
a resolution denouncing partition of the 
“gallant little island.” 

Support for the proposal to have Congress 
advise Great Britain that it favors unifica- 
tion of Ireland came from Representatives 
LANE, of Massachusetts; Focarty, of Rhode 
Island, and Kennepy, of Massachusetts. 

Other supporting witnesses before the com- 
mittee hearing included Daniel Doherty, of 
Dorchester, Mass., representing the Central 
Council of Irish Country Clubs; and Thomas 
H. Buckley, Massachusetts commissioner of 
administration and finance, representing 
Gov. Paul A. Dever. 





Home of Credit Union National 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, 2 days 
ago, Sunday, May 14, the people of Wis- 
consin and of all America rejoiced in 
the dedication of the new international 
home and headquarters of the Credit 
Union National Association, an inspiring 
building dedicated as a living memorial 
to its founder, a great American, Mr. 
Edward A. Filene. The President of the 
United States was on hand to dedicate 
the building, and it was my pleasure to 
have received an invitation to the cere- 
mony, While I was unfortunately not 
adie to be on hand because of a previous 
commitment for the dedication of the 
Rock County Airport in the southern 
sep Wisconsin, I was indeed happy 
. send my greetings to the Credit Union 

ational Association and its many 
friends, 

Naturally, we of the Badger State were 
Particularly glad that the capital city 
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of Wisconsin should have been honored 
by the location of this vital headquar- 
ters. Madison is more than just the cap- 
ital of our State, the seat of our great 
State university, and the county seat 
of Dane County. It is a symbol of the 
productive, agricultural, industrial, so- 
cial, and intellectual wealth of Wiscon- 
sin. 

With the exception of the huge, 
sprawling area of Los Angeles County 
on the west coast, Dane County pro- 
duces more milk than any other county 
of the more than 3,000 counties in the 
United States. This renowned county 
also rates as one of the highest of all 
American counties in the annual value 
of its agricultural products. But Madi- 
son is not only a great dairying center. 
It is founded on a prosperous, stable va- 
riety of wholesome industries, over 110 
different plants, most of them of me- 
dium size. The distinct cultural leader- 
ship of the city consists, of course, in 
major part from the presence there of 
the great University of Wisconsin, with 
its esteemed faculty and its student 
body of over 18,000, a university which 
has made magnificent contributions in 
every phase of American life. One of 
the vital features of Madison research is 
the great Forest Products Laboratory 
housed in a million-dollar plant and ra- 
diating scientific research and demon- 
strations in forestry and forest products 
to all the world. 

Madison is these things and many 
more. It is an insurance center and a 
convention center which is reputed to 
entertain more conventions than any 
other city of its size in the United States. 
It is a great transportation hub, a major 
whelesale and distributing center. 

Enhancing all these features is its 
beautiful geographic location, lying on 
@ scenic isthmus between two lovely 
lakes, Mendota and Monona. Supple- 
menting the natural beauty of the loca- 
tion is the great park and playground 
system and the _ beautiful capitol 
grounds, all of which contribute many 
reasons which justify Life magazine 
telling the world, as it recently did, the 
opinions of countless folks that Madison 
is the best city in the United States in 
which to live. 

Progress in Madison is sparked by the 
live wire Madison and Wisconsin Foun- 
dation, which is always ready, willing, 
and able to cooperate in the constant im- 
provement of that great center. In the 
latest bulletin of the foundation there is 
a very interesting lead article on how the 
civic-minded folks of Madison carried on 
a continuing effort to locate and keep the 
headquarters of the credit union move- 
ment there. I believe that this article 
will be of interest to all friends of the 
credit union movement and of the vital 
cooperative movement of Wisconsin. 

It lends a fascinating historic foot- 
note to the memorable event of Sunday, 
May 14. I ask unanimous consent, 
therefore, that the text of this article 
published in the May 12 issue of the bul- 
letin of the Madison and Wisconsin 
Foundation be printed in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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There occurs in Madison this Sunday, May 
14, 1950, an historical event that deserves 
recording in the saga of Wisconsin’s capital 
and university city. The Credit Union Na- 
tional Association (CUNA) dedicates its 
international home and headquarters as a 
living memorial to its founder, Edward A. 
Filene, distinguished merchant philan- 
thropist of Boston. 

A great humanitarian, Mr. Filene believed 
he could help his fellow men most by en- 
abling them to help themselves. Knowing 
that almost all employees must borrow 
money to pay for illness, new babies, house- 
hold furnishings, living expenses, or other 
needs, he conceived the plan for CUNA. His 
purpose was to enable worthy borrowers to 
e2cure the money they needed at lowest 
interest rates and on repayment terms they 
could meet. To set up thé program through- 
out the country Mr. Filene contributed a 
million dollars. Came the time to establish 
@ national office for the organization he 
created. Since Wisconsin was the first State 
to enact legislation favoring credit unions, 
it had strong appeal to him as a desirable 
location. 

In 1934 word came that Madison was being 
considered. The late Paul E. Stark, one of 
Madison’s foremost builders, went east to 
investigate. Later, Roy F. Bergengren, Mr. 
Filene’s representative, came here. A site 
was tentatively selected—the old Boyd home 
on Wisconsin Avenue. While negotiations 
were being carried on at long distance, others 
made a cash offer for the Boyd property. 
Conditions made it necessary to accept that 
offer. The CUNA people were greatly disap- 
pointed and almost gave up Madison because 
they thought no other place as suitable could 
be found. The old Carl A. Johnson home on 
Langdon Street adjoining the governor’s 
mansion was accepted as even better for 
them than the Boyd property. But CUNA 
was on the march, and within a few years 
outgrew those quarters. 

Then Mr. Filene died. The battle to keep 
the headquarters at Madison began. Again 
and again it became necessary to sell and 
resell Madison as the best location. CUNA 
had spread throughout the United States 
and Canada, which made Madison the geo- 
graphical center of their entire membership. 
The old Fuller and Johnson office building on 
East Washington Avenue was up for sale and 
with a good bit of team work, it was acquired 
for the CUNA headquarters. And it was 
soon outgrown. 

Then came plans for a new building—a liv- 
ing memorial to Edward A. Filene. Again 
flared the battle to take it from Madison. 
Again Madison rallied to its support. The 
CUNA board of directors—100 men from over 
the North American Continent—came for 
what was hoped to be the final decision. They 
were shown a dozen sites and agreed that if 
Madison was to be the city, the old Malt 
House property on Sherman Avenue was the 
spot on which to build. Thereupon Madison 
proposed to buy that sight as an outright gift 
to CUNA—a rather large undertaking as the 
price was $20,000. Madison responded nobly. 
Men in all walks of life—including local 
members of CUNA—Jjoined forces. The 
money was raised, the property was pur- 
chased, and tendered to the international 


organization. Again, the old battle for re- 
moval flared up, but eventually it was 
accepted. 


Then began the campaign to raise the 
building fund of $350,000. Fortunately for 
all concerned, our Joseph R. Rothschild was 
selected as one of three trustees to manage 
that building fund. When everything ap- 
peared set to go, the old fight to move it from 
Madison blazed cnce more. But fireman 
Joe put it out—for keeps. 

Today CUNA has 6,000,000 members in 
13,000 credit unions in every State and in 
every Province of Canada. Forty-six Madison 
credit unions have -2,305 members and $2,« 
000,c00 resources. They loan $2,000,000 
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annually, and have loaned over $12,000,000 
to their members. From its modest start 
here in 1934 CUNA has grown to such a 
gigantic force, with a billion dollars of re- 
sources, and $452,000,000 insurance in force, 
that the President of the United States and 
the Premier of Canada came to Madison to 
dedicate its memorial home. All’s well that 
ends well, but when Madisonians contem- 
plate this splendid asset let them realize it 
represents a tremendous amount of time, 
thought, energy, and $20,000 devoted to its 
creation. To that the Madison and Wiscon- 
sin Foundation contributed 16 years of con- 
stant work. 
, 


Government Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Paterson (N. J.) Evening News 
of May 15, 1950: 


Hicu Trme To Srop WISHFUL THINKING AND 
To VIEW THE FacTs REALISTICALLY 


Congressman B. W. KEARNEY says he’s wor- 
ried over the attitude of the American public 
as a whole toward present day excessive Gov- 
ernment spending. He said in Washington, 
“I can only conclude that most of us, for 
tolerating such mammoth expenditures, have 
taken leave of our senses.” Regarding the 
bills introduced every day for more and more 
reckless expenditures, Mr. Kearney said, “My 
way is clear: On each and every unnecessary 
proposal I shall vote “no.” 

We're happy to see Pat KeaRNEY among 
the ranks of those who believe a halt must 
be called and who are willing to help in 
halting it. It is not a desire for penny pinch- 
ing that prompts such demands. All of us 
realize it takes billions of dollars to run the 
country. But some of us have thus far been 
unwilling to face the fact that a nation can- 
not spend more and more without producing 
more and more and the trend in recent years 
has been to spend recklessly without regard 
for capacity to produce for revenue. 

In this matter, Congressman KEARNEY is 
no doubt well aware that it’s not enough to 
reel off « lot of enormous figures in effort 
to impress the voter and taxpayer. The 
word “billions” no more impresses the man 
in the street today than “millions” did 20 
years ago. Somehow, the citizen has to be 
shown in words of one syllable what it will 
mean to him and his family if the United 
States spends itself into economic collapse. 
The people are willing to be led. 


LL 


Civil Service Survivorship Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “S. 878 Should Be Enacted Into 


Law,” published in the Postal Record of 
May 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


8. 878 SHOvuLD Be Enacrep Into Law 


Retired letter carriers recalling the valiant 
part that Senator Tarr played in the enact- 
ment of Public Law 426 will hail the follow- 
ing statement as a rainbow in the legislative 
sky. 

The statement of Senator Tart follows: 

“I favor the enactment of 8. 878 which 
provides that survivorship benefits shall be 
paid to the survivors of retired civil-service 
employees, in addition to the cost-of-living 
increase in their annuities. These employees 
will thereby receive a somewhat greater 
amount from the Treasury than that con- 
templated in the payments made during 
their service. The change in the value of 
the dollar, however, and the great increase 
in the cost of living made the original pen- 
sion wholly inadequate and unfair. We are 
raising the payments under the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance fund, for the 
same reason, to millions of citizens over 65. 
Surely the Government has a special obliga- 
tion to its own employees. 

“I might point out that the surviving 
spouse of a retired civil-service employee is 
one of the few widows in America today who 
does not receive some sort of an annuity. 
Social Security provides annuity for all wives 
of employees covered under the Social Se- 
curity Act on reaching the age of 65. 

“In February 1948, the Congress passed 
Public Law 426, a very fine bill modernizing 
the civil-service retirement system, and I 
was proud of the part I played in the enact- 
ment of that legislation. 

“That law did recognize the increase in the 
cost of living but did so by providing that 
civil-service employees then on the retire- 
ment rolls could either accept an increase in 
their annuity of 25 percent, not to exceed 
$300, or turn down this increase and estab- 
lish survivorship rights for their wives. The 
average annuity of the civil-service employee 
then on the rolls was approximately $900. 
Through stark necessity, 80 percent of these 
retired employees were compelled to take the 
increase. 

“It is my opinion that, when these old 
people were given the difficult choice of de- 
ciding whether they should have a little 
bread-and-butter money, or whether they 
should gamble on the future and provide an 
annuity for their wives, they were given too 
hard a choice. 

“Last year S. 878 was held up on the unani- 
mous-consent calendar because there was a 
dispute as to the amount of the cost, and be- 
cause the retroactive policy under the Social 
Security Act had not been determined. There 
is no longer any reason for delay. I hope 
we will have an opportunity to vote on it in 
the near future.” 


Selling American Farmers Down the River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16 (iegislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Selling American Farmers 
Down the River,” written by my col- 
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league the junior Senator from Indiang 
(Mr. JENNER] and published in the May 
1950 issue of the National Republic, of 
Washington, D. C. 
There being no objection, the articje 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp 
as follows: , 


SELLING AMERICAN FarMeERS Down THE Ruvia 


(By WrLt1aM E. JENNER, United States Sena. 
tor from Indiana) 


In the highly productive American agri. 
cultural area of which my own State is an 
important part, there is grave concern to- 
day over the general farm outlook, But it is 
not the farmers alone who are worried. We 
all have learned through bitter experience 
that what affects agriculture affects every 
one of us. 

Farm income in 1949 dropped alarmingly 
below the high level achieved during 1947 
and 1948—the years of the Republican 
Eightieth Congress—and it is continuing to 
move lower. This is happening at a time 
when the income of other sections of the 
population remains at or above the rate of 
earlier years. 

There is no quick or easy solution to the 
farm problem, but I believe it is becoming 
abundantly clear that it will not be solved 
either through the free-trade policies of the 
Truman administration or such panaceas 
as the Brannan plan, 

Speaking at Dexter, Iowa, during the 1948 
Presidential campaign, Mr. Truman said: 

“Today farmers are faced with the threat 
that markets will fail to keep up with their 
production. * * * But the Democratic 
Party has a constructive way of preventing 
such a collapse. We are reaching out to de- 
velop world markets which will absorb pro- 
duction above America’s own needs.” 

Despite this promise, administration trade 
policies are fast making the United States 
@ dumping ground for foreign agricultural 
commodities and at the same time we are 
subsidizing exports of foreign producers in 
direct competition with American farmers. 

For example, since ECA began functionin 
in 1948, this international give-away organi 
zation has supplied Great Britain with $529, 
000,000—more than half a billion dollars— 
just to buy wheat. American wheat, you 
might think, American wheat which is cur- 
rently glutting our markets to a point where 
domestic producers have been ordered t 
curtail their acreage sharply this year. It 
would seem reasonable that this wheat 
should have come from the United States 
It didn’t, however. It came from Can: 
where farmers are free to grow as much 
wheat as their lands will produce. More 
than half a billion American dollars spent 
for Canadian wheat in just 2 years. That |s 
one major contribution of the Truman ac- 
ministration toward the solution of 
American farm problem, 

In Washington, D. C., today, even in 
Senate’s own dining room, when I order 
American fried potatoes, the chances are 
they'll be Canadian fried instead. Whil 
own Department of Agriculture is dumping 
surplus potatoes for livestock feed anc 
dustrial alcohol purposes, Canadian spucs 
are flooding the country. Some 7,000,000 
bushels already have moved in and it 's 
expected that a total of 15,000,000 bushels 
will arrive during the current marketing 
season. 

If you want potatoes for livestock feed you 
can buy the American variety from thé G ve 
ernment for 1 cent per 100 pounds. If y . 
want potatoes for human consumption, you 
can buy the Canadian-grown variety = 
Washington today for about @4 per 100 
pounds. z 

The Henry Wallace followers who stl) ine 
fest the Department of Agriculture may be 
able to explain this successfully to each 
other—but I am sure the American people 
will not understand the explanation. 
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ng States farmers produce many 
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nrices of all of these commodities are 
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by the Department of Agriculture. 
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. hundreds of millions of dollars which 
wre being spent by the Government in a 
vain effort to bolster domestic prices. 
of course, Canada has a surplus of 
> the same grains that we do. But 
know what would happen if we 

tempted to dump any of our surpluses 
there? They would halt the importation of 
as much as 1 bushel of wheat, Oats, 
rve. barley, or potatoes by the simple ex- 
it of refusing to permit payment for 
the goods. They would not allow the money 

ve out of Canada and consequently our 
ins could not movein. I believe we might 
n something from our neighbors to the 




















ust a year ago, when legislation to extend 
ECA operations was pending, I attempted 
to write into the basic law an amendment 
which would have prevented such deals as 
the expenditure of $529,000,000 of American 
funds for the purchase of Canadian wheat. 
My proposal would very simply have directed 
ECA not to authorize the purchase off shore 
of any commodity which had officially been 
declared surplus in the United States or 
which was currently selling below the parity 
price. It seemed to me this would only in- 
sure simple justice for American producers 
and taxpa} I don’t suppose I need to 
tell you what happened when that amend- 
ment came to a vote on the Senate floor. The 
Fair Dealers beat it down. 

But I see a ray of light breaking through 
the clouds, The American people are awak- 
ening to the dangers we face. 

I can see the time coming soon when they 
will realize they cannot entrust the future 
tc those who have betrayed the past and 
they will take the destiny of this Nation back 
into their own hands. 

I am firmly convinced that so far as 
America and the world are concerned, there 
is Just one basic thing wrong now. Some- 
body has sent Uncle Sam into exile. He 
has become a man without a country, and 








what the American people must do now is to 
= ut a searching party to find him and 
bring him home, 


I believe Uncle Sam is coming home from 
his wanderings sooner than many of us be- 
eve, despite the fact that President Truman 

4 omised to campaign again this fall as 
in 1948, making every whistle stop to 
he American farmer a continuance 
time prosperity prices if he were only 
) the Presidency on his own. This 
— is borne bitter fruit and the taste 
still linger Victory will take a lot more 
hg on Mr. Truman's part this year. 

he of those who believe that the 

1948 result was due not so much 
iman’s political effectiveness as to 

overconfidence and lack of politi- 
tveness during the campaign. 
the grass roots one may sense a 
— { the people against the continu- 
u urligig of fear, crises, high taxes, and 

, Of hot wars and cold wars in 
y have lived for 17 years—a deter- 

n their part to throw off a gov- 

at pioneers in the manufacture of 

| omb and the only government 
ad that ever dropped it—and at 
me, works assiduously to keep its 

‘Be e in the deadliest fear of it. 
— Mr. Truman’s apparent ccckiness 
ime I believe you are going to see a 
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great awakening on the part of the Amer- 
ican people come next November. And this, 
in spite of Mr. Truman’s proposed talks at 
the whistle stops; despite the promise of 
the Fair Dealers that we are to see a much 
bigger man this time, a man grown in stat- 
ure and very likely the Indispensable Man 
of 1952, a man who understands the Mar- 
shall plan, the Brannan plan, and the A and 
H bombs, one who has become acquainted 
with foreign diplomats. 

As a closing reminder let me advise the 
readers of the National Republic, if there 
could be any doubt in your minds that the 
Fair Deal program, if completed, would spell 
bankruptcy and extinction of our form of 
government, consider the Spence bill under 
which, by a single stroke of a pen, the Presi- 
dent would be able to achieve totalitarian 
powers which it took Hitler years to wrest 
from the German people, and would permit 
nationalization of industry and complete 
control of our economic system. Study this 
one carefully. 





Statement by John J. O’Connor, Corcern- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 21, Relat- 
ing to United States Maritime Commis- 
sion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the state- 
ment made by John J. O’Connor, former 
acting majority leader of the Democratic 
Party in the House of Representatives 
and former chairman of the House Rules 
Committee, dealing with Senate Resolu- 
tion 265, disapproving Reorganization 
Plan No. 21, relating to the United States 
Maritime Commission, in which state- 
ment Mr. O’Connor favors the adoption 
of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


My name is John J. O’Connor. I am a 
lawyer, with offices in the Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., and at 29 Broadway, 
New York City. 

I represent Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., of New 
York, the largest independent, nonconfer- 
ence, nonsubsidized American-flag steam- 
ship owner and operator. I also appear here, 
today, on my own account, as a citizen and 
a lawyer, and because of my interest in such 
matters, over the past 20 years. 

We support this resolution to reject Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 21, but only on these 
particular two grounds: 

First, while the United States Maritime 
Commission, as presently functioning and 
performing, should be subjected to a major 
operation, to rid it of its festers and malig- 
nancy, this, in our opinion, is not the way 
to do it; and 

Second, this particular Reorganization Plan 
No. 21 is invalid and inoperative, because it 
does not comply with the precise provisions 
of the Reorganization Act of 1949. 

1. The Maritime Commission deserves re- 
organization or other drastic treatment, but 
not this particular prescription. Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Tastrom, an editorial writer on ship- 
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ping, in the New York Journal of Commerce 
has written, “Reorganize the Maritime Com- 
mission, if necessary, and certain changes 
could very well be made in the present set- 
up.” 

As typifying the atmosphere surrounding 
this particular agency of Government, is 
the belated and amusingly circumlocutory 
approach toward fixing (and I use that word 
advisedly) to scuttle this plan. On March 
13, and in every minute of every hour since 
then, everybody connected with shipping, 
Officially or industrially, have been dead set 
against this plan, but not until nearly 2 
months later, were any of those chiefly con- 
cerned, courageous enough to stand up and 
be counted, in the open, as being in opposi- 
tion. Instead double-talk representations 
have been made to the White House, to offi- 
cials of the Commission, and to Members of 
Congress, as to the attitude of the ship-cper- 
ating companies, for instance, especially the 
Big Twelve, and their so-called “leaders,” and 
perennial and interminable lobbyists. For 
some reason, they have had an agueish 
cringing against speaking out in town meet- 
ing, while in every club, alley, back room, 
and cafe, here and in New York, they have 
denounced the plan in words which could 
not be reported in your official records. 

Mr. Walter Hamshar, one of the country’s 
leading writers on matters maritime, cor- 
rectly wrote in the New York Herald Tribune 
of May 3, 1950: 

“Whether ship operators will actively as- 
sist in the opposition drive (against the 
Reorganization Plan No. 21) was uncertain 
yesterday. Although the majority of this 
phase of the maritime industry is privately 
opposed to the Commission’s relegation to 
being a minor bureau of the Department of 
Commerce, the National Federation of Amer- 
ican Shipping, representing a majority of 
the operators, announced in March it would 
not oppose the reorganization.” 

This resolution has one merit, at least— 
that it has smoked out some of those inter- 
ested, into the open glare—and if this dis- 
tinguished committee did have the time and 
the patience, it could get to the bottom and 
discover the timorous but factual attitude of 
all parts of the possibly affected industry by 
subpenaing their “leaders’’ and omnipresent 
lobbyists and putting them on the spot. 

I forcibly stress this point because it is so 
inseparably tied in with the influences which 
have brought the Maritime Commission to 
the low estimate in which it is held today 
by many, including the Chief Executive, the 
Comptroller General, congressional commit- 
tees, and courts. 

Its deterioration can be debited against 
the exploiting perversion practiced by the 
“big shots” of the maritime industry, espe- 
cially the subsidized lines, generally referred 
to, especially within the four walls of the 
Commission, as “the twelve apostles.” I 
apologize for the sacrilege—they themselves 
revel in the impious grouping. 

These favored few to whom operation sub- 
sidies have been practically restricted have 
elbowed out of fair entree to the Commis- 
sion the other 40 or 50 American-flag op- 
erators. This “knot, a baker’s dozen,” as 
Rabelais counted, have mouthed much and 
long about promoting an American mer- 
chant marine, while, at the same time, they 
have accomplished the reverse—the increase 
in foreign merchant marines—and this partly 
by their subservient submission to these for- 
eign lines, which overwhelmingly dominate 
every one of the 100 or more steamship con- 
ferences, or cartels, to which they all belong. 

One truly anomalous situation is, that 
one of the favored few, probably the most 
active operator in opposition to any inde- 
pendent line, is none other than a com- 
pany now controlled by the Commission, it- 
self, and headed by a former treasurer of @ 
national political party. Not only has this 
ownership control put the Government in 
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business—shipping—without any authority 
in law, but the chief contribution (?) of 
this political steamship line to the develop- 
ment of an American merchant marine is to 
afford world-round cruises, of 3 months or 
more, on lush ships, at rates of $4,000 and 
up to the few of our citizens who can afford 
such extravagances—after taxes—another ex- 
ample of how the whole maritime structure 
has collapsed—as the Comptroller General 
has pointed out—and more than once. 

The influence which these presently sub- 
sidized lines possess, within the agency, con- 
firms a statement made some years ago by 
the distinguished former Senator, Burton K. 
Wheeler, who saidy in effect: 

“It seems to almost invariably happen, 
that when Congress attempts to regulate 
some group, the intended regulatees wind 
up doing the regulating.” 

Let it be understood at the outset, how- 
ever, that any remarks herein of a critical 
nature are not directed personally against 
any one of the present five Commissioners, 

The sty was, as is, when they took over, 
The present Chairman and some of the other 
Commissioners have attempted to accom- 
plish some disinfecting. Their heritage ac- 
quired its tarnish, however, back over 15 
years, as I personally know. In the thirties, 
even before the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, meetings were held before the Rules 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
of which I was then chairman, at which 
officials of the then Shipping Board, the 
predecessor of the present Commission, and 
later, after 1936, the Commission officials, 
were questioned as to certain practices and 
proceedings of their agency and of them- 
selves. As I recall, those meetings were held 
in executive session, because of the nature 
of the matters under inquiry. 


COMING OR GOING 


Over the years one has not been required 
to have a very extended contact with the 
Commission and its offices to become aware 
that much of its personnel has either come 
from the big operators whose affairs are sub- 
ject to the Commission’s regulation or are 
going to those shipping companies when 
they quit or retire from the Commission, 
all as per prearrangement, for favors deliv- 
ered. Subsequent happenings have often 
corroborated the latter end of this route. 
Again, the Commissioners cannot be includ- 
ed, at least as to the beginning of these 
journeys, because they have been practically 
ineligible for appointment if they came 
from the industry. As matters have worked 
out, however, in some instances, the prac- 
tical benefits of this disqualification have, 
at times, been at least dubious. 


LIKE UPROOTING A TREE 


To dig out this Maritime Commission, 
however, and replant it—bodily, personnel, 
and what not—except that two of its five 
principal roots are sawed off—is like trans- 
planting a badly tainted tree, merely to some 
new location, without even spraying it, or 
pruning it. It will still be the same old eye- 
sore. The jungle of the Commerce Depart- 
ment will be penetrable to all who needs 
approach the new Maritime Board of three, 
merely reduced from five. They will not 
even leave the building they're now in—or 
even the corridors, now cluttered with the 
bowing and scraping contact men of the 
chosen. 

No improvement, over the present objec- 
tionable situation will result, since the new 
maritime board, of three members will have 
sole jurisdiction, and final*say, concerning 
the most important, fundamental questions 
involved, the granting of subsidies and the 
regulation of conferences and their practices, 
As the plan clearly states, and as the Secre- 
tary of Commerce has so interpreted it, in his 
recent letter to Senator Macnuson, he, the 
secretary, will have no voice, or even influ- 


ence, in the determination of these vital 
questions. 

The Big Twelve can remain in the saddle 
with only three targets to shoot at, instead of 
five. 

There is also a serious question, whether 
the world-flung Department of Commerce is 
not already top heavy enough, without ab- 
sorbing new responsibilities and supervision, 
as it would clearly, over the acts of the new 
maritime administrator. 

The recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission (No. 2, Rept. No. 10 on Department of 
Commerce) have some features preferable to 
this plan No. 21. As pointed out, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 21, 1950 (p. 
3702), by this committee’s distinguished 
chairman, who was a prominent member of 
the “Hoover Commission,” that extraordi- 
narily capable group “did not recommend es- 
tablishment of a maritime board within the 
Department of Commerce.” 

That Commission’s recommendations were 
most important in providing for a real sep- 
aration of the ordinary administrative fea- 
tures from the quasi-judicial functions of the 
Agency. 

A transportation Department, newly creat- 
ed, within the Cabinet, as often suggested, 
might well afford a more appropriate de- 
partment of Government, in which to set 
up some maritime agency, or bureau, in suc- 
cession to the present Maritime Commission. 

In surveying all possible solutions, of 
course, one always comes back to the first ob- 
vious vehicle, an independent agency of Con- 
gress, separate from the executive depart- 
ment, such as the present Commission, after 
of course, it is thoroughly overhauled and 
regenerated. 

Until there is some such approach to the 
vexing problem, however, this particular 
plan No. 21, should not be permitted to be- 
come effective, and Senate Resolution 265 
should be reported favorably by this com- 
mittee and adopted by the Senate. 

The second reason we advance for the re- 
jection of the plan is:— 

2. Reorganization Plan No. 21, of 1950, is 
invalid and inoperative, because it does not 
comply with the provisions of the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1949. That act, in the parts 
material to this point, provides, in section 2 
(a), “The President * * * shall determine 
what changes * * ® are necessary to the 
following purposes” (six in number), and in 
section 3, “Reorganization plans: Whenever 
the President * * * finds that” (any one 
of six purposes) “is necessary to accomplish 
one or more of the purposes of section 2 (a), 
he shall prepare a reorganization plan for 
making of the reorganizations as to which he 
has made findings and which he includes in 
the plan, and transmit such plan * * * 
together with a declaration that, with respect 
to each reorganization included in the plan, 
he has found that such reorganization is 
necessary to accomplish one or more of the 
purposes of section 2 (a) * * *. The 
President, in his message transmitting a re- 
organization plan, shall specify * * * 
the reduction of expenditures (itemized as 
far as practicable) which it is probable will 
be brought about.” 

The “Message from the President * * * 
transmitting Reorganization Plan No. 21”, 
states: 

“To the Congress: 

“I transmit herewith.” 

On page 5, in the second paragraph, it Is 
stated, in said message: 

“After careful investigation I have found 
and I hereby declare that each of the reor- 
ganizations contained in this reorganization 
plan is necessary to accomplish one or more 
of the purposes set forth in section 2 (a).” 

In the last paragraph on page 6, of the 
message, it is stated: 

“While it is impossible to estimate in ad- 
vance the savings which will be brought 
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This is a fatal defect, that is not curable 
by this committee, or by Congress, except by 
legislation, and questions might well be raised 
in court, against action taken under the re- 
organization. Many proceedings are pending 


before the present Commission. 


It should also be noticed that the Presi. 
dent has not followed, at least, the spirit of 
the act, in that he has not complied, in his 
declaration (his message) with the require- 
ment with respect to each reorganization— 
he has found that such reorganization {s 
necessary to accomplish one or more of the 


six purposes of section 2 (a). 


In his message (p. 5) the President merely 


states the language of the act: 


“I have found that each of the reorganiza- 
tions contained in this reorganization plan is 
necessary to accomplish one or more of the 


purposes set forthinsection2(a) * * 
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‘ittee, and Congress, to reject this 
r nization Plan No, 21. 

te not asking too much, even of the 
Chief Executive, that he exercise his pre- 
al 1; accordance with the law which 
nas enacted, and which he, him- 
ved, 
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The President Reports to the People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16. 1950 


'r. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
inthe RecorD, I include the following ad- 
dresses made by the President at Great 
Falls, Big Sandy, Havre, Fort Peck Dam, 
and Glasgow, all in the State of Mon- 
tana 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT GREAT FALLs, 

MonrT., May 12, 1950 

k you, Congressman MANSFIELD. It is 
a very great pleasure to have had the op- 
portunity to ride across the great State of 
Montana with your Governor and with Con- 
pressman MANSFIELD. The Congressman is 
one who really knows what it’s all about, and 

10 ¥ at it. Ilike him very much. 

I appreciate this welcome very much in this 
largest city in Montana. It seems to me that 
this great city knows how to do things. I 
have had a most successful and satisfactory 
trip across the country during the past week, 
nd now I am on my way back to Washington. 

On this trip I have been giving a first-hand 
report to the people of the great Northwest 
and the Middle West about the problems this 
country is now facing, and what we are do- 
ing about them, and what we need to do in 
the future 

Here in Great Falls you are fortunate in 
havin i newspaper, the Great Falls 
ine. I wish there were more Great Falls 
ines around the country so the people 
et the truth. 

l st few days I have been describing 

















ry a fine 





the t work we have been doing in con- 
servation, irrigation, reclamation, electric 
por and flood control. We have been 








me magnificent structures like the 
ulee Dam, the Hungry Horse Dam, 
and Canyon Ferry Dam here in Montana. 
sut these are only the beginning of the co- 
ordinated development of all of our national 
We need to speed up the devel )p- 
ment of our resources, if we are to keep our 
nomy prosperous and expanding. 

Down in Butte this morning, I explained 
wnat k f labor-management laws we need 
the books, and I explained why it is 
to extend our social security sys- 

expand and increase our systems 

insurance and unemployment 
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cone some fine work in the hous- 
ice the war, but we are still far 
ir goal of having a decent home for 


ily in the country. Here in Great 





f that has grown so rapidly in the 
I 's, you can certainly appreciate 
we need a long-range, low-income, 

. miadle-income housing program. 

- Lit n, Nebr., the other day, and at a 
re _ other towns since then, I have 
7 1 the kind of farm legislation we 
aa © put on the books. Our present price 
. P , ‘ws have kept farmers’ incomes from 
7 ) badly as they did after the First 


md War, 


But they are not good enough. 


In the last 2 years, farm income has droppe 
substantially. 

One of the main improvements we need 
to make in our present laws is to provide 
for a system of production payments. This 
would help us make sure that the incomes 
of farmers would stay at prosperity levels, 
that we would get greater amounts of the 
kinds of foods we need, and we would avoid 
huge surpluses. 

You know, to read some newspapers, you 
would think that no one supported the sys- 
tem of production payments to farmers that 
I just described. But the fact is, more and 
more people all over the country are realiz- 
ing that production payments are exactly 
what we need. 

For example, after my Lincoln speech the 
other day, I got a telegram from the master 
of the Ohio State Grange, and he told me 
that he was very much in favor of the sys- 
tem. I have the telegram right here, if any- 
body has any doubts about it. 

Also, at the Minnesota State Fair last fall, 
they heid a—what you might call a poll, but 
this was an actual poll, the people were there, 
and they voted themselves; and it came out 
nearly 2 to 1 for production payments, 
but they didn’t say anything about it in the 
papers that were against it. 

The American people support the pro- 
grams I have been discussing, when they 
learn the true facts about them. When the 
people understand these measures, they re- 
alize that they are vitally important to 
the future growth of this great country. 

It is just as important to see that people 
in other countries learn the facts about the 
United States, and what we are doing for 
world peace. 

We face a great problem these days: the 
menace of Communist aggression. The 
Communists want to take over all the world, 
and they are trying to win converts to their 
side by telling preposterous lies about the 
United States. 

Out of one side of their mouths they say 
We are weak and that we are going to col- 
lapse. Out of the other side they say we are 
strong and we are getting ready to wage an 
imperialistic war. These lies are dangerous 
because there are millions of people in the 
world who don’t have accurate sources of 
information, and who simply don’t know the 
truth about the United States. And there 
are a lot of people right here in the United 
States that don’t know the truth about their 
own country, and I am trying to teach them. 

That is why I have been urging a great 
campaign of truth. I would like to see our 
newspapers, our magazines, cur radios, and 
our motion-picture companies join with the 
Government in spreading the truth to Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa about what we are 
really like in this country. 

I think that when the people know the 
truth about the United States they will turn 
to our side, not the side of communism. The 
Communists are an organization which do 
not believe in morals or ethics or truth. They 
work with lies, and they try to mislead peo- 
ple, and when they get control they are just 
a plain police state. You can’t go anywhere 
or do anything or talk to anybody without 
permission from those up above. That is 
not the kind of country we fought for and 
worked for since 1776. 

I think we have got the greatest govern- 
ment in the history of the world, and I am 
trying to support that Government with 
everything I have. I have sworn to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States, and that is what I am doing as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I am out here telling you the facts as I see 
them. That is my job. Every year I make 
a@ report to the Congress called the message 
on the state of the Union. I have made a 
trip around the country this time, giving the 
message on the state of the Union to the 
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p2ople themselves, so they will understand 
what I am trying to do, and I believe they 
do understand it. 

Thank you again for this wonderful recep- 
tion. I appreciate it more than I can tell 
you. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT BIG 
MontT., May 12, 1950 

You know, I have been reading a lot of 
stories about Big Sandy, Mont., and most of 
them were most interesting. I have always 
wanted to see this location in the United 
States that was once one of the most famous 
cow towns in the country. I also heard from 
the brakeman on this train that this town 
during the war bought more bonds per capita 
than any other town in the United States, 
and I congratulate you on that, too. 

Everywhere I have stopped on this cross- 
country trip of mine, large crowds have come 
out to see me. I appreciate that very, very 
much. ; 

I think it means that the people are in- 
terested in their Government, and that they 
want to learn what the facts are about, what 
our Government is doing, and what I am 
trying to do, and what I am fighting for. 

One of the subjects in which I am vitally 
interested, and which concerns you people 
here in the West very directly, is reclamation 
and irrigation. 

Here at Big Sandy, you people are in the 
area which will feel the direct benefits from 
our construction of Tiber Dam, west of here 
on the Marias River. We have got a river of 
that same name in Missouri, also—named by 
the same Frenchman, by the way, too. 

I understand that actual construction of 
Tiber Dam will begin this summer. Great 
reclamation developments like this all over 
the country seem to cost a lot of money, but 
they bring back big returns. They are in- 
vestments, not expenditures. 

Tiber Dam will mean better incomes for 
the farmers now here, and opportunities for 
new farmers to come. It will help you build 
a bigger and more prosperous community. 

By carrying out the projects like Tiber 
Dam, we are building a stronger and more 
prosperous country. We are laying the foun- 
dations for lasting farm prosperity. I am 
very much interested in seeing farmers well 
off. I grew up on a farm myself, and I know 
how hard a farmer's life can be. But a farm- 
er’s life these days is nothing like the life I 
had to spend. I have got a couple of nephews 
running the old farm together, and they do 
most of their farming sitting down. I used 
to stand up and walk to do mine. 

We have been doing a lot in recent years 
to make farm life easier and happier. ring- 
ing electricity to farmers has made them 
much more productive, and it has certainly 
made life on the farm much more pleasant. 

Fifteen years ago, when the REA started, 
only 10 percent of the farm houses had elec- 
tricity. Now 80 percent of farm homes have 
electricity. 

Congress is authorizing a program—a Fed- 
eral program—to extend rural telephone 
facilities. I am very pleased to see “at, be- 
cause I know how much telephone servic 
means to people who are isolated, especi 
in areas where there are Jcng and sever 
winters. 

Government money spent to help improve 
rural life is one of the best investments we 
can make in the future of the United States. 
Eetter farmers mean a stronger Nation, and a 
strong United States is the best hope of a 
lasting peace in this world. 

What I want to sec is a balanced economy 
in this great United States of ours. I want 
the farmer to have a fair share of the national 
income of this country. I want to see labor 
receive good wages so that they can buy farm 
products, and I want to see business, both 
big and littie, prosper and able to carry on 
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the necessary distribution of the things that 
Wwe need. 

That is what makes a great country—a 
country in which all the people can share 
alike in its wealth. If we do that, then we 
are in a position before the world to say 
that our system of government is the best 
in the world—is the best in the history of 
the world. 

If we can do that, eventually we will get a 
world peace without the necessity of having 
our young men slaughtered as they have 
been in the past. 

Thank you very much for coming out 
here tonight, I appreciate it. It has been a 
pleasure, , 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT HAVRE, MONT., 
May 12, 1950 


Thank you very much, Governor, for that 
cordial introduction; I appreciate it most 
highly. It is a pleasure to have the Gover- 
nor and Congressman MANSFIELD on the train 
today in the trip across Montana. I had 
thought at nearly every stop that all the 
people of Montana were there, but appar- 
ently they weren’t, because most of them are 
here tonight. 

Of course I am more than happy to be 
here this evening, and to see so many musi- 
cians in the audience. I understand that 
you are going to have a musical festival to- 
morrow. My only regret is that I can’t stay 
over. Maybe you have heard that I like 
music, too. The fact is that my whole family 
is musically minded. 

As I have traveled across the country in 
the past few days, I have been deeply im- 
pressed with the new opportunities that are 
opening up for the young people of this 
country. 

Many of you can’t remember the days in 
the early 1930's, when young men and 
women were roaming the streets, looking 


hopelessly for jobs which never turned up. 
Those were days of despair, when the future 
looked black for everybody. 

I hope you never have to go through a 
period like that, and I don’t believe you ever 


will. We know now more about how to 
keep our country prosperous than we did in 
those days. 

The young people who are growing up in 
this country now have many advantages that 
their parents did not have. All of us want 
our children to have a better life than we 
had, and it should be the constant aim of 
each generation to make things better for 
the next. It has always been a part of the 
American dream, and I think we have been 
successful in accomplishing it to a most re- 
markable degree. 

However, I am very much afraid that we 
are in danger of losing ground in one field 
which is of greatest importance, and the one 
where we have taken great pride in our past 
accomplishments, That is the field of edu- 
cation. 

You know, there is no person has more 
influence on the life and outlook of the 
young—besides his mother—than his teach- 
er. His teacher usually has a lasting infiu- 
ence on how he conducts his life after he is 
grown. 

I can remember my first-grade teacher, and 
my second-grade teacher, and my high-school 
teachers, and the ideals they tried to instill 
into me I still remember and try to live up to, 

Our schools are already in difficulty in 
many parts of the country, and the greatly 
increased number of young children who 
will be reaching school age during the next 
few years will place such a load upon them 
as to bring on a real crisis. 

At the present time our schools are burst- 
ing at the seams. Buildings are at times too 
old, or too crowded, and we do not have 
enougn teachers, and those we have are over- 
worked and underpaid. Educational oppor- 


tunities in rural areas do not measure up to 
those in the cities. 

We urgently need to construct more 
schools, and to provide the transportation 
necessary to bring the children to the 
schools. 

We also need to expand our vocational edu- 
cation program. Last year only one-half 
the high schools in the country were able to 
provide a vocational education program for 
their students. 

The plain truth is that the cost of pro- 
viding adequate school systems has long been 
beyond the financial resources of many of 
our States. 

I have proposed to meet this crisis through 
a program of Federal financial aid to the 
States and Territories. 

The Senate has already passed such a bill, 
and I hope that the House will press forward 
to enact a law to aid education at this ses- 
sion. 

Some timid people have raised the false 
bugaboo of Federal control over education. I 
do not believe in Federal control, and I do 
not want Federal control in the schools. I 
am wholeheartedly in favor of continuing 
State control over education. 

The right way to meet this crisis is for 
the Federal Government to provide financial 
assistance to the States, and let the indi- 
vidual States decide how the money shall be 
spent. 

This country has always been a land of 
opportunity, and I intend to do my part to 
keep it that way. The American people are 
deeply devoted to the ideal of universal free 
education. We must make sure that each 
boy and girl does get a good education. 

Money spent for education is a valuable 
investment in the future of this country. 
We should move forward and secure a bright- 
er future for the generations in the come 
ing years that will guide the Nation. There 
is nothing that could be more important to 
our country’s welfare. 

You know, the next generation will either 
face the greatest age in history, or it won't. 
And it is up to that generation itself to de- 
cide on the course it will pursue. 

I think we are on the threshold of an age 
that will make the past 50 years look like 
the Middle Ages. I want to see this country 
go forward to the ideal condition which I 
know it is capable of. And I know that you 
young people can take us to that goal, if you 
go ahead with the proper education, if you 
learn to be the right sort of citizens of the 
greatest Republic in the history of the world, 

There is nothing in the world to keep us 
from doing all the great things that are now 
before us—to work for peace in the world, 
and eventually we will get that peace, be- 
cause it is right, and we are on the right 
side in trying to get it. 

Thank you very much. 

(A little later:) I forgot to mention the 
fact that Senator Murray’s wife is exceed- 
ingly ill. He hasn’t been able to be out here 
today because she has undergone a very se- 
rious operation. And I have had two tele- 
grams from him stating that he would have 
been here had it not been for the illness of 
Mrs. Murray. I am certainly sorry about it. 

(As the train pulled out, 9:25 p. m.:) 
Thank you all again. I appreciate those 
bands and the drum corps very much. I 
want to thank the Chief for that bonnet and 
that peace pipe. I hope we can always smoke 
the peace pipe with the rest of the world. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT ForT PECK 
DaM, MONT., May 13, 1950 


Governor Bonner, General Pick, ladies and 
gentlemen: I have known General Pick for a 
long, long time. I knew him when he was 
engineer in charge down at Omaha. I knew 
him when he went to Burma and built the 
Lido road, and I had the privilege of making 
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him chief of engineers when he came back 
I think he is one of the ablest men in Public 
service. ” 

We have paid a visit to the greatest con. 
crete structure in the world—the greatec 
concrete dam that ever has been built, over 
in the State of Washington. ; 

I made up my mind that I was going to 
come by and see the greatest earth construc. 
tion in the flood control business that has 
ever been constructed in the world. | Was 
in the Senate when this proposition was firs: 
considered, and there have been just as many 
misstatements and garbled stories about 
Fort Peck Dam as there have been about any 
of the other constructions for the welfare 
and benefit of the people of this part of the 
country. 

I made up my mind I would come by anq 
see just exactly what it looked like so I coulq 
understand the statements that are some. 
times made about it, and that is why I am 
here. 

I should like to congratulate the Corps of 
Engineers and all the people who worked on 
this project on what has been accomplished 
here. Projects like Fort Peck have contri. 
buted to the welfare of the entire Nation, 
Fort Peck itself has helped prevent floods, 
has helped navigation downstream, and is 
producing great quantities of electricity, 

We don’t have enough Fort Pecks, however, 
to give us the protection that we need. We 
still have serious floods in many sections of 
the country. 

I am deeply concerned with the reports I 
have received about the floods in North Da- 
kota and Minnesota, and about the recent 
floods in southeastern Nebraska. We need 
a@ great many more flood control projects 
before we can be safe from catastrophes like 
these. 

In the 13 years since Fort Peck Dam was 
first put into operation, the benefits from 
its flood control features alone have been 
estimated at $50,000,000. I am told that this 
figure is the damage which the Missouri River 
Valley would have suffered from the floods if 
this project had not been built. Flood 
heights have been reduced as much as three 
feet downstream at Omaha. 

Fort Peck has also helped navigation. Dur- 
ing the war years, for example, the Fort Peck 
Reservoir supplied enough water to float 
landing craft, built at inland shipyards down 
the Mississippi. 

Two years ago, when there was record low 
water on the Mississippi River, Fort Peck 
Dam made it possible to continue navigation 
on the river. Otherwise, river navigation 
might have been seriously hampered for seV- 
eral months. 

Fort Peck is supplying power in North Da- 
kota, Montana, and South Dakota. All told 
when tied in with the other main stem pro)- 
ects now under construction, I understan 
that we can get 185,000 kilowatts from Fort 
Peck. 

In addition, the reservoir behind the dam 
is becoming a great recreational center (cr 
this whole region. I am told that $0,000 
people visited here last year, and camps [or 
Boy Scouts end Girl Scouts and other groups 
are being built. 

This is an example of how we ge! many 
different kinds of benefits from sensible pian 
ning and development of our natural re- 
sources. This shows that the funds we spend 
on flood-control, reclamation, irrigation, and 
public-power facilities are no’ expenses. 
They are investments in a bigger and better 
country. Pann 

People who criticise the Federal budget 
often overlook these facts. 

When a manufacturing corporation bunias 
a new factory, that is not just an expense, it 
is a capital expansion. The company ™®) 
have to float a bond issue and go temporarily 
into debt. The board of directors of the com- 


pany are willing to go into debt, because they 
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-“ they will more than get their 
sy ba 5s the company grows and pro- 
ses more , products. 

ce Fort Peck arc investments in 
-e of our country, just as a new 
is an investment in the future of a 
~noration. You should keep that fact in 
ind when you exam! ine the eoemt al - aia 
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alley in “whieh we landed yesterday— 
ss it was about the time we left Butte 
ne over the I ivide—we came into the 
area that is known as the Missouri 











The ,e Missouri Valley is a tremendously rich 
and in connection with the upper 





Mississippi Valley, north of Cairo, and the 
Ohio Valley from Pittsburgh down, it is the 


st bread basket in the world. It has 
dificulties to face in the form of flood con- 
trol, ¢ momunica tion, and transportation. 

I have been exceedingly interested in the 


proper d¢ 





velopment of all these great river 
I was in the Columbia Valley the 
and made some suggestions about 
cedure for developing that valley. 
some suggestions about the 
( alley of California. I have made 
me suggestions about the Connecticut Val- 
ley in New England, and I have made some 

ns about some of the southeastern 
rs, and the Arkansas and Red Rivers in 
Texas and Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

This Missouri Valley development is a 
three-way proposition. It is radically dif- 
t from a great many of the other rivers 
untry, for the reason that it has 
iavigation to consider, it has flood control 

nsider, and the other power facilities, 
uch as are at this dam. The flood-control 
dam, can also be used as a power facility, 


as j can see, 




















The difficulty with the Missouri River is 
from Sioux City to St. Louis. It is a mud 
river—carries more silt than any other river 





in the world. Even the Yangtze doesn't 
ry any more silt than the Missourl. Mark 


Twain once said that in a wet season you 

could pour the water of the Missouri from 
he vessel to the other, if you pushed it and 

und enough. 

[ have seen dust storms rise up right out 
t iter of the Missouri River. You 
lerstand that, but the reason is 

nd bar out in the middle of the 
nd when the wind blows, it comes 
of the middle of the river. 

What I want to do is create a situation 

r the development of the Ohio, Mississippi, 
d Missouri Valleys on the basis of the 

t , and what I have suggested 

the Columbia, but it has to be done in 

way, for we have a different project 
tion to look at. 

i 1 control is of vital importance to the 

- 1 River, from Sioux City to St. Louis. 
NOW, i years in that valley, due to floods, 
0,000 worth of crops were de- 

“ive hundred million dollars prop- 

uld prevent that flood situa- 
hole Ohio, Mississippi, and Mis- 
ys, and twice that much would 
purpose which we have in 

1 there have been in the last 10 
h crop losses to have paid for 
ment of all three of those valleys. 

I understand the situation, to 
, for I spent most of my life on 
url down in Kansas City. Inde- 
rather—Kansas City is a suburb 

ndence. I know something about 
pened, and I know something 

t ought to be done to cure it. 
re Is a reclamation proposition in 
There is a flood-control propo- 

in the thing, and there is a navi- 
roposition in the whole set-up. And 
‘on, and the engineers, and all the 

“partments of the Government in- 
in this sort of development ought 
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to cooperate to get it done. And if I can 
succeed in getting all those agencies to co- 
operate, and then get about 15 or 20 gov- 
ernors of the States in the frame of mind 
to look after their interests, I think some- 
time or other we will get this job done as 
it ought to be done. 

This is the first step out here. This is 
only the first step. Now let’s go ahead and 
finish the job, because it means the proper 
development of the great Mississippi Val- 
ley, and if the great Mississippi Valley 
doesn’t wake up and do its proper develop- 
ment, all these great developments in the 
other parts of the country are going to take 
the population, they are going to take all 
the industries, they are going to take every- 
thing we have. 

And if we do the valleys of the Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Missouri on the basis that they 
should be, we can look forward to the abil- 
ity to support the immense populations 
which we will have in the year 2000 and 2050. 
That is what this generation should be look- 
ing after, and that is the idea I am trying 
to put over on this trip around the country. 

I want to thank you very much. 





REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT GLASGOW, 
Monrt., May 13, 1950 

We have a very short time to spend here; 
{ am sorry, but I do appreciate this won- 
derful welcome we have had here 

I also appreciate most highly the privi- 
lege of having seen Fort Peck Dam, with the 
man who is in charge of it, the Chief of 
Engineers. 

I have a recollection of this town of Glas- 
gow, along about 1906 or 1907. I came up 
and registered for a claim on the Rosebud 
Indian Reservation. I didn't get the claim— 
my number was about 59,000—but I enjoyed 
the trip, anyway. 

I am glad to be back once more. 

I appreciate again very much the cor- 
diality of your reception here. 





A. F. of L. Union Industries Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


IVES 


HON. IRVING M. 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
brief article entitled “Big Fair Here Is 
Tribute to United States System,” writ- 
ten by Sylvia Porter, and published in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of Wednes- 
day, April 12, 1950. it concerns the 
mammoth A. F. of L. union industries 
show which was recently held in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

ne being no objection, the article 

s ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
a ay 
Bic FAR HERE Is TRIBUTE TO UNITED STATES 
SYSTEM 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Early next month the greatest display in 
American history of what United States man- 
agement-labor cooperation can produce in 
goods and services will open in Philadelphia— 
in the form of the mammoth A. F. of L. Union 
Industries Show. 

Over the week end I learned the details of 
the show, the tremendous business-union 
preparations that are going into it. 


SSIONAL RECORD 
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After hearing the story it seems to me this 
event is more newsworthy and holds more 
significance for our future than a dozen- 
and-one strike headlines. 

For this unique show, staged voluntarily 
by hundreds uf leading corporations in asso- 
ciation with over 100 unions, is a dramatic 
illustration to us and the world of what free 
cooperation between management and 
unions is achieving. 

More, it is a challenge to all segments of 
our economy to think in the exhilarating 
terms of what can be achieved. 

As President Truman put it to the A. F. of 
L.’s Matthew Woll, “it'll be one of the finest 
demonstrations of the value of teamwork be- 
tween management and labor, a good object 
lesson in democracy and tangible evidence 
of the economic progress that is fostered in 
our free-enterprise system. 

This unique industrial carnival, high- 
lighting the value of the union label as an 
emblem of decent working standards and in- 
dustry-labor harmony, is propaganda for 
the American system that will dwarf truck- 
loads of high-sounding speeches and pam- 
phiets. 

And as Woll put it, “our continued pros- 
perity is based on the increased production 
of American workers plus their ability, 
through high-wage purchasing power, to buy 
what they produce.” 

Almost always, the emphasis these days 
is placed on management-labor conflict, its 
causes, pro and con. 

And this is understandable, of course. 
There’s plenty of conflict and a good fight 
usually makes a better headline than a con- 
tinuingly cordial friendship. 

But at least now and then, a reminder of 
how much management-labor cooperation 
does exist and what that cooperation is pro- 
ducing is imperative for our own perspective. 

The fair will smash all records in every 
direction. It’ll take over Philadelphia's huge 
Convention Hall and its Commercial Museum, 
too, will run for 8 days from May 6 through 
May 13. 

Glass blowers are set to blow fine glass 
objects. Expert meat cutters are preparing 
to turn prize steers into scientific cuts. New 
gas and electric ranges are to be put together 
on an assembly line. A complete sanitary 
laundry is to be in operation. 

And garment workers will show ladies 
styles, bakers will bake cakes, the Allied 
Printing Trades will produce a tabloid nev 
paper, cigar makers will manufacture cig 
potters will cast china, bricklayer apprentices 





will compete in a bricklaying contest, the 
Armed Forces will show unlon-made weapons, 
etc. 

There'll be more than 7 0 exhibits stretch- 
ing over a mile and a hz of booths. Quite 


a spectacle indeed. 








But this is just the ] > of 
the show. The fundam l i e 
fact that the fair is d gned solely to illus- 


trate what management-labor harmony can 
produce. 


The provccative angle lies in the fact t t 
it is an entirely voluntary effort 

In no other country has anything like this 
ever been attempted. Fairs usually e put 
on to sell specific products or specific serv $ 
or ent 


ortainment—not to pay tribute to an 
economic system and to the « tialc 
nents of that system. 

In no other country actually could any- 
thing similar to this be staged Amer 3 
industrial know-how, labor skills, and 
standards have no parallels 


In enlightened, vcluntary coorer ! e- 
tween management and labor lies the Key to 
America’s industrial . rt 

In this strength lies the key to world sta- 
bility and peace. With a strong, prosperous 
economy, we still have a real chance for global 
peace. Without it, America is sunk—and the 


world is sunk with us. 
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Perhaps I am whistling in the dark as I 
seize upon this coming event as an instance 
of growing enlightenment on both sides. 

But I’m inclined to think it’s more than 
a frightened whistle. It’s a song of hope. 





The President’s Western Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
address delivered by me from Chicago 
on May 13, 1950, dealing with the Pres- 
ident’s western tour. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


We have been hearing Mr. Truman brag 
and tell about himself and his type of gov- 
ernment on his present political trip. 

Now, it is up to you and me to ask our- 
selves: 

Can we afford Truman socialism? 

In order to answer that question you will 
have to have more facts than Mr. Truman 
has seen fit to give to the American people 
in his nonpolitical talks. 

You must know, first of all, what his Bran- 
nan farm program is going to cost you. 

The farmer already knows that it will cost 
him a good share of his liberty and freedom, 

In fact, it will cost him all of his freedom 
if he violates any one of the scads of regu- 
lations to be set down by a bureaucrat who 
will run the farms of the country. 

How much will it cost the taxpayer? 

Mr. Truman can’t tell you. 

Mr. Brannan can’t tell you. 

They like to have you believe that every- 
body is going to get something for nothing. 

Let me give you some idea of how con- 
sistent and trustworthy Mr, Truman has 
been in the past about the farm program. 

From this record, perhaps, you can better 
evaluate his promises on many things. 

In his Lincoln, Nebr., farm talk last Mon- 
day he criticized the present farm program 
which was passed by his own Eighty-first 
Democrat Congress. 

Well, we can have a little laugh over that 
criticism. 

You see, back on May 14, 1948, Mr. Truman 
wrote a letter to the Republican Eightieth 
Congress in which he said: 

“Many shifts in production will have to 
be made and flexible price supports will help 
us make them in orderly fashion.” 

The Eightieth Congress went ahead to 
adopt the Hope-Aiken farm bill, a long-range 
measure based on flexible price supports. 

In the fall of 1948 Mr. Truman campaigned 
in the farm States on a platform calling 
for rigid price supports and said a Demo- 
crat Congress would repeal the Hope-Aiken 
Act before it ever became effective. 

What happened, Mr. and Mrs. Farmer? 

You remember that Mr. Truman turned 
right around and told his Democrat Eighty- 
first Congress he was for flexible price sup- 
ports. 

Iam not just telling you this. 
record, 

He said it in his budget message to his own 
Democrat Congress. 

We know, of course, the Hope-Aiken Act 
was repeated and the Democratic Congress 
enacted 1.8 oWn farm program. 


It is in the 


Now, Mr. Truman is for neither flexible 
nor rigid farm price supports. 

He is for the socialistic Brannan plan. 

Why has he been so consistently incon- 
sistent about a farm program? 

Mr. and Mrs. Farmer, can you afford to 
believe anything Mr. Truman says about a 
farm program? 

Can you afford socialized farming? 

Why is your Government spending mil- 
lions to flagrantly lobby for socialized farm- 
ing under the Brannan plan? 

Why is your Government spending mil- 
lions to flagrantly lobby for socialized 
medicine? 

You know about the great paid meeting 
in St. Paul, Minn., where Mr. Brannan and 
Senator HuMpuHReEy, who likes British social- 
ism and says s0, spoke so eloquently about 
the Brannan farm program. 

You know, too, that many of the more 
than 2,700 publicity and public relations 
workers on the Federal payroll are daily 
spreading propaganda in support of these 
two particular socialistic programs. 

Mr. and Mrs. America, can you afford to 
let these changes be made in the American 
system? 

President Truman has also been talking 
on his nonpolitical tour about the great 
prosperity under his administration. 

He hasn’t mentioned, of course, that de- 
spite this great prosperity your Govern- 
ment’s financial situation is the worst in 
history. 

And he didn’t mention, either, that he has 
no plans for improving that financial situa- 
tion in the near future. 

Let’s look behind his nonpolitical words 
and get the truth about this prosperity we 
are having. 

We'll take our information from Mr. Tru- 
man’s own Labor Department reports. 

Back in 1939 when we still had 9,000,000 
unemployed after 8 years of Democrat de- 
pression, the average gross weekly earnings 
of production workers in the United States 
was $23.86. 

On the basis of 1939 dollar buying power 
that left a worker with three children a 
weekly spendable total of $23.62. 

Now, 11 years later we find that the aver- 
age gross weekly earnings for production 
workers is $56.33, more than double what 
it was in 1939. 

But, the Labor Department reports show 
that the index of spendable earnings has 
jumped from 100 in 1939 to 236.1 in January 
of 1950. 

So, that leaves the spendable earnings 
today of a production worker with three 
children at $32.60. 

His weekly earnings increased $32.47 in 
those 11 years, but his spending power in- 
creased only $8.98. 

The buying power since 1939 has only in- 
creased $3 for school teachers; a little more 
than $1 for retail workers; $3.50 for automo- 
bile workers; less than $1 for railroad work- 
ers; less than $4 for steelworkers. 

These figures were arrived at after Federal 
taxes were deducted. 

After all, the production worker has been 
helping to pay for a very expensive Govern- 
ment, 

He has helped to pay for a Truman spend- 
ing program that cost more than $191,000,- 
000,000 in 5 years. 

That is $12,000,000,000 more than was spent 
by 32 Presidents in 156 years up to 1940. 

Mr. and Mrs. Production Worker, can you 
afford that type of Truman Government? 

On this nonpolitical tour Mr. Truman has 
given no indication whatever that he would 
practice economy in government so that 
some of that real wage increase for the 
workers could be turned into spendable in- 
come, 

On the contrary, he has criticized the 
Republican Eightieth Congress for giving the 
production*worker some tax relief, 
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He has also contended that the ¢ 
collect enough money from the 
taxes has been the reason for an u 
budget and deficit spending. 

The Eightieth Congress balanceq 
budget in addition to cutting taxes. 
it created a surplus. 

Why can’t the Eighty-first Congress go as 
well? 

Speaking of Mr. Truman’s criticism of the 
Republican tax reduction and blaming that 
reduction for creating the latest defici: 
brings to mind an interesting action which 
Mr. Truman does not like to mention for q 
couple of good reasons. 

The incident was the 5-percent tax re. 
duction voted by the Democrat Congress jy 
1945. 

The next year the country had a deficit of 
more than $20,500,000,000. 

First reason Mr. Truman neglects to men- 
tion it is because the administration was 
guilty of using the tax reduction for political 
purposes and gave no consideration to the 
financial status of the country. 

Second reason he neglects to mention it 
is because the reduction was a flat 5 percent 
which gave the big-income groups the greater 
benefits. ‘ 

He was President at the time, of course. 

Now let’s take another look at the record 
and see just what has caused the deficit 
which may run as high as $5,000,000,000 this 
fiscal year which ends next June 30 

In the first year of the Republican Eigh- 
tieth Congress expenditures were held to 
$39,000,000,000 and the income totaled forty 
billion, which left a surplus of nearly one 
billion. 

The second year of Republican control, 
1948, the expenditures were Cut to less than 
$37,000,000,000 and the income rose to over 
forty-two billion, leaving a surplus of more 
than $5,000,000,000. 

The 1949 fiscal budget, the last over which 
the Republican Congress had any control, 
was held to $37,000,000,000 and even with the 
tax reduction limiting income to $38,000,- 
000,000, the country was solvent for the year 
witr more than one billion surplus 

But in the 1950 budget Mr. Truman's 
Democrat Congress expanded the spending 
program to more than $43,000,000,000 an 
the income remained at thirty-eight billion, 


allure to 
People in 
nbalancedq 


the 
In fact, 





a-counting for the anticipated $5,000,000,000 
deficit. 

There, Mr. and Mrs. America, you have the 
actual figures and you have the actual cause 


for the deficit under Mr. Truman and bis 
Democrat Congress. 

I ask you: 

Can you afford to permit this type ol 
spending and financing tu continue? 

Can you afford to go along with the Tru- 
man program? 

In his nonpolitical talks, Mr. Truman was 
extravagant in his use of the word ‘isola- 
tionist” in castigating those who do hot 
agree with his international policies. 

It is quite interesting to note the change 
that comes over a man when he a 
domineering power. ‘ 

I recall a very significant speech Mr. Tru- 
man made as a United States Senator i 
1942. 

His speech was in defense of Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler, who had not seen eye-to- 
eye with President Roosevelt's foreign pole) 
in the 2 years prior to the recent war 

Mr. Truman felt that Mr. Wheeler was 
being made the victim of unjustified criu- 
cism. 

These are the words of Mr. Truman—as 4 
Senator—with respect to the right to take 
exception to foreign policy. 

Listen closely: 

“There are still some in this country who 
feel bitterness against Members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives and against 
others who do not hold public office, who 
were opposed to any aspect of the President's 
foreign policy during the last 2 years. 
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u, now, this is Senator Harry 8. 








r ,A 
= king. I continue the quote: 
- + was gratified to observe that Winston 
ct irchill, when he was in this country, took 
far different attitude. 
* ot know that many Members of the Senate 


sorted the President’s foreign policy 
st deem such recriminations un- 
ust.” 

w. is next line from Mr. Truman’s 
oT is is good—coming from him. 
have throughout supported the Prest- 
¢ at's t liev, and I also believe that re- 
minations of the nature referred to are 






ynwise and unjust.” 
"Then, Mr. Truman referred to Abraham 
Linc in as follows: 
ate chould be borne in mind that even 
sri ham Lincoln criticized the entrance of 


> into the Mexican War in 1848; 
e doubts his patriotism.” 

ke in different tones before he 
aperi Jus powers. 

t f this same speech made on the 
conate floor on February 3, 1942: 

It is time that men cease to challenge 
the patriotism and loyalty of some of their 
. ericans simply because on some 
e present day there happens to be 
. difference of opinion and an honest 
is t serve the right to hold differ- 

es of opinion that we are entered upon 
the michtiest effort of our national career.” 
Those are the words of the same man who 
today, as the would-be creator of all opinion 
on for affairs, chastises and belittles and 
ridicules those who do not agree with his 


Mr, and Mrs. America, can you afford to go 
] th a man who—by his own words— 
is u and unfair? 

I have had time to discuss only a very few 
of the vital issues which Mr. Truman has 
placed before the citizens of this country in 
is nonpolitical talks on his present non- 
political trip. 

However, in each of these instances I have 
used the record for the basis of my discus- 


I have not resorted to assumptions and 
coincidences as Mr. Truman has done. 

Had I been of the mind to follow Mr. Tru- 
n’s tactics I could easily have called to 
his Pendergast connections; his in- 
famous red herring application to the Alger 
Hiss case; his continued disrespect for the 
eforts of some to protect our country from 
subversives within the Government, and 
the many cases of gratuities for the privi- 
leged few. 

But I am willing to stick to the record 
and from that let you get your answer to this 
question: 

n you afford to go along with Truman 


EL 


Investigation of Interstate Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tu day, May 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEM, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
‘Onsent to have inserted in the 
ix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
led Kansas City Stares at the Kefau- 
r ( mmuttee,” which appeared in the 
i raJ oe of Louisville, Ky., on 


mans 
= 
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App.——233 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


KANSAS City STARES AT THE KEFAUVER 
COMMITTEE 


Senator KEFravuver and his special commit- 
tee to investigate interstate crime are now 
ready to go to work. The task that awaits 
them is involved enough in its own right. 
But it is at the moment unfortunately en- 
meshed in politics to a degree that must tax 
all the patience and ingenuity of the mem- 
bership. 

Republican members of the Kefauver com- 
mittee are the amiable and well-mannered 
Senators WILEY, of Wisconsin, and Tosey, of 
New Hampshire. The Republicans had 
wanted either their ace investigator, Fercu- 
SON Of Michigan, or Missouri Senator Don- 
NELL who faces reelection this year. There 
is no reason to suppose that the committee 
as now constituted will pull any punches or 
shy away from delicate areas, but the prob- 
lem of Kansas City will haunt it from the 
very start. 

Kansas City represents the political head- 
quarters of President Truman. It has been 
the scene of an extended grand jury inves- 
tigation of rackets and their political influ- 
ence, an investigation requested by President 
Truman. But the successive juries have un- 
earthed little that is concrete in the slimy 
mystery of Missouri's politico-criminal alli- 
ance, and five jury witnesses have met sud- 
den and violent deaths. These deaths are 
included in a total of 22 unsolved gang mur- 
ders within the city’s jurisdiction, and the 
latest of them were the spectacular slayings 
of Charles Binaggio and Charles Gargotta in 
the First District Democratic Club. 

Furthermore, as Republicans have not 
failed to point cut, the theft of evidence 
bearing on the Kansas City ballot frauds of 
1946 was a Federal crime which has never 
been solved and in which prosecution will be 
barred by the statute of limitations on the 
27th of this month. In all of these cases the 
Federal Government is open to a charge of 
slow and reluctant action. In the ballot 
fraud theft months went by before the FBI 
was even instructed to investigate. It has 
never been told to intervene in the murder 
situation in Kansas City, although the mur- 
der and sudden deaths of witnesses before a 
Federal grand jury surely constitute suffi- 
cient excuse to replace the inefficient and re- 
luctant local police with trained Federal 
investigators. 

Whether the Democrats like it or not, the 
unsavory Missouri picture will be a factor in 
congressional elections this fall. Republi- 
cans are already wheeling up their choicest 
guns for the campaign. The Democrats may 
have the situation for themselves, not by 
soft-pedaling a national scandal or trying to 
hush up further investigation, but by push- 
ing the sternest effort now toward a clean-up 
and prosecution of all guilty individuals, 
whoever and wherever they are. The FBI 
should long ago have been ordered into the 
Kansas City picture; there is ample precedent 
for its interference in a case which involved 
Federal witnesses and the theft of evidence 
in a Federal investigation. 

It may be that every effort has already been 
made behind the scenes to get at the truth in 
the Kansas City story. But the average man 
does not think so, and it is difficult to see 
why, if this were the case, the Department 
of Justice would continue to shrink into its 
shell whenever reporters for the Kansas City 
and St. Louis newspapers ask pertinent 
questions. 

Kansas City is certainly not an ideal start- 
ing point for the Kefauver committee, and 
it is one that the Senator himself would 
probably rather pass up. But it cannot be 
passed up or ignored, even temporarily, if its 
political implications are not to become am- 
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munition for the Republican campaign. No 
committee, however zealous, can be expected 
to enter a community as heavily involved in 
a criminal-political conspiracy as Kansas 
City and to dig out the truth in one shining 
nugget within a couple of weeks. There is 
probably nothing it can do at this late date 
to spark a last-minute investigation of the 
ballot-box thefts in time to bring its par- 
ticipants to trial. But it can show that a 
senatorial committee, when manned by able 
and conscientious men, can rise above pare 
tisanship and serve the truth, however un- 
palatable. 





Effect of Strikes on the Democratic Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
set forth in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Wave of Crippling 
Strikes Hurting Democratic Party,” 
written by David Lawrence, and pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on May 12, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WaVE OF CRIPPLING STRIKES HURTING 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, May 11.—President Truman 
had better hurry back home. An absentee 
leadership is a leadership in a vacuum. What 
votes Mr. Truman may be gaining for his 
Congressmen in the West may be offset by 
large losses in the Midwest and East. For 
the Democratic Party is bound to suffer in 
the congressional elections this autumn be- 
cause, as the party in power, it has been in 
& position to discourage strikes, but has failed 
to do so. 

The wave of crippling strikes which has 
been inflicting almost as much damage on 
innocent bystanders as on the disputants 
themselves is due primarily to the ingrained 
belief of labor-union leaders today that Pres- 
ident Truman doesn’t really care if they ex- 
ercise a monopoly power. 

The constant reiteration by the President 
and by his Cabinet that the Taft-Hartley Act 
must be repealed, together with sabotage of 
the act itself by governmental agencies 
through indifferent enforcement, has bred a 
spirit of irresponsibility among labor unions. 
They feel they have virtually bought the ad 
ministration with political support and wit! 
campaign contributions and that the Dem 
ocratic Party must do the bidding of th 
union chiefs. There is heard even the black- 
mail threat of a third political party to be 
formed out of labor-union membership if 
the administration doesn’t hew to the line. 

The railroad strike is an example of 
breakdown of the Railway Labor Act, which 
up to now has been hailed as a splendid piece 
of labor-management legislation. But with 
the encouragement that comes from a labor- 
union-dominated administration, it is nat- 
ural that the findings of all boards and tri 
bunals recommending settlements will 
disregarded by the unions. The issue in th 
rail strike—whether a third man should b 
required on the Diesel engines—has be 
passed upon and the proposal rejected « 
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and again by boards appointed under the 
procedures of the Railway Labor Act. 

Then why do the firemen insist on a strike? 
The answer is that economic power as exer- 
cised by unions today knows no limit. There 
is a prevalent feeling of self-assurance in go- 
ing to extremes because of a belief that the 
Truman administration will not dare to ask 
Congress to stop such tactics. It is signifi- 
cant that the presidents of the Pennsylvania, 
the New York Central, and the Santa Fe Rail- 
roads have ail told a congressional committee 
this week that they no longer have faith in 
the Railway Labor Act and that they favor 
the bill introduced by Senator DONNELL, of 
Missouri, Republican, which proposes com- 
pulsory arbitratiqn of disputes on railroads. 

This means that collective bargaining has 
broken down among the railroads, just as it 
has broken down in the steel, coal, and mo- 
torcar industries, respectively. The Nation 
has suffered incalculable economic losses. 

It is plain to see that legislation regulating 
and restricting labor union power to damage 
the public interest awaits only the election 
of a Congress courageous enough to stamp 
out moncpoly. The Supreme Court may be 
expected to declare such legislation constitu- 
tional. Clearly the labor union chiefs are 
overreaching themselves and making anti- 
Democratic Party votes every day, particu- 
larly the families of the workers 
them 
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Background on FEPC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter pub- 
lished in the New York Times this morn- 
ing, written by one of the most distin- 
guished citizens of my State of Con- 
necticut, Mr. Walter White, whose recent 
reelection as executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People assures the peo- 
ple of the United States of his continu- 
ing leadership of those great causes with 
which the people of the United States 
associate his name. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as foilows: 

BACKGROUND ON FEPC 
To the EpITor OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 
I ask permission to submit some first-hand 


evidence in support of Senator BENTON’s 
asce n that we need legislation to lessen 
violations of civil and human rights and 


thereby take away from Soviet Russia and 
*s their most valuable ammuni- 
tion ; inst us in areas such as Asia, Africa, 

I I merica, which contention Arthur 
c rides in his column of May 11. 

On a recent tour of the Caribbean, on a 
rip around the world last year, on a Euro- 
ir in 1948, and on two trips overseas 
rrespondent, I witnessed tragic 
that both nonwhite and white 
pl elieve less and less we are telling 
he truth about our devotion to freedom 
and equality as long as racial and religious 
discrimination continues here at home, 

Ambassadors and other Officials 
s told us everywhere that this is the 






war c 


$64 question with which we are confronted 
all the time. 

Even less explicable is Mr, Krock’s state- 
ment that “according to available records, a 
detailed demand for the FEPC and other 
antidiscrimination laws in behalf of Ne- 
groes first appeared in the Communist Party 
platform of 1928 * * *%,” 

This is a McCarthyism if ever there was 
one. I was present at the White House con- 
ference in 1941 when for the first time a Fair 
Employment Practices Committee was cre- 
ated and named. It came into being as a 
result of a threatened march on Washing- 
ton which was conceived by that most anti- 
Communist trade-unionist, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, an AFL union. 

Such aims were voiced 19 years before the 
Communists did so in 1928 in the call which 
resulted in formation of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People in 1909. Negro churches and other 
organizations have cried out against denial 
of the right to work by employers and labor 
unions long before the October revolution 
and even before Marx and Engles began to 
write. Mr. Krock does a dangerous disservice 
to accuracy and reason when he states that 
Negroes and other Americans opposed to job 
discrimination aped the Communists in- 
stead of its being the other way around. 

WALTER WHITE. 

New York, May 11, 1950. 





Big Gas Companies Real Scuttlers of Kerr 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, an honest fearless militant 
Progressive clears up the Nation’s $65 
puzzle. Eugene Cervi, a fighting crusad- 
ing liberal Democrat puts the finger on 
the opposition to the Kerr gas bill which 
was vetoed by the President last month. 
In an editorial in Cervi’s Rocky Mountain 
Journal whose publishers have the nerve 
to call a spade a spade when he sees a 
spade, says the big pipelines who own 
large gas reserves plus the pipelines 
serving them “were directly responsible 
for the request of 18 mayors to the White 
House to veto the measure.” It is a 
serious charge to say that the 18 mayors 
of our great cities were yes-men for the 
big natural gas companies in seeking a 
veto, but I believe Eugene Cervi is ab- 
solutely right when he accuses them of 
doing so. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert the Cervi editorial in the Appendix 
of the Recorp where it may stand as a 
rebuke to the greedy gas companies and 
their too willing helpers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bic GAS COMPANIES REAL SCUTTLERS OF KERR 
BILL 


It’s all over—at least until next year— 
but the key fact in the fight over the Kerr- 
Harris natural-gas measure never was re- 
ported to the press. 
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The chief opposition to the bill 
a few big natural-gas companies engaged tn 
producing and transporting natura] gas wh 
would have gained no benefits from the 
measure. 

Led by Pan Handle Eastern Pipe Line Co 
and United Gas Pipe Line Co., these segmens; 
of the industry inspired much of the ioe. 
sition to the measure that led to a Pres. 
dential veto. They were directly responsible 
for the request of 18 mayors to the White 
House to veto the measure. 

The veto came only because the storm of 
opposition mounted into a widespread clamor 
for rejection of the House and Senate passed 
proposal. 

The opposition of the big pipe-line com- 
panies sprang from the fact the Kerr-Harris 
measure would have stymied legislative plang 
of their own. When they produce their own 
gas, it is under price ceilings, giving their 
producing and transporting operations as & 
whole a certain percentage of profit—gener. 
ally about 6 percent. By defeating this pj 
they hope for a broader measure in a year 
or two, that will take off FPC controls from 
gas sales by their own integrated production 
operations. 


came from 





Transfer of Watson Laboratories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr, President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp a news story 
appearing in the Rome Daily Sentinel 
of April 29, 1950, under the title “Foster 
Urges Lab Transfer in Nation-wide 
Broadcast,” which refers to the transfer 
of the Watson Laboratories from Eaton- 
town, N. J., to the Griffiss Air Force Base 
at Rome, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon), 
as follows: 

Foster Urces LaB TRANSFER IN NATION-WIDE 
BROADCAST 

The Watson Laboratories transfer situation 
was carried to millions of listeners yesterday 
over the Nation-wide hook-up of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 

In his 1 p. m. broadcast, Cedric Foster, Mu- 
tual news commentator, speaking irom 
WKAL, said a tour of Griffiss Air Force Base 
left no doubt in my mind as to why Watson 
Laboratories should be moved from New 
Jersey to this up-State New York city 
* * * Jn the interest of economy and 
efficiency it is the logical thing to do. 

TOURED BASE 


Mr. Foster told his listeners from coast (0 


coast: es 
“Here in Rome, N. Y., I visited Griifiss Alt 
Force base, which is one of the outstandins 


r 


Air Force bases in the world, in a tour ©! 
inspection which left no doubt, in my mu! d, 
as to why Watson Laboratories shcwd 
moved from New Jersey to this up-state * 
York city. a 
“Griffiss Air Force base was originally ©" 
structed as an aircraft maintenance ae: 
ply depot at a cost of about $36,000, bs 
replacement cost is estimated at Sixt) 
million. , 
“The base comprises an area of five sq at 
miles. The buildings are of permanent . . 
struction and they are in excellent conaiii™ 











are air-conditioned, centrally heated, 
tremely well-lighted. They are sur- 
sed by excellent concrete highways and 
ase is amply served with rail and truck 







“IN POOR BUILDINGS 


“In addition to this, the base has a first- 
rport with runways and aprons. The 
, js complete with administration 
building, signal tower hangars which can be 
-ed in connection with the type of work 
t Watson Laboratories. The hangars 
: w being used and they are hous- 
experimental type of aircraft which 
re né ry to the work of the Watson 
Laboratories which are in New Jersey. 
The Watson Laboratories in Eatontown, 
N. J. are housed in temporary quarters built 
during the last war, made out of wood siding 
nd tar paper construction. There is no 
] ng strip at the Watson Laboratories so 
vou have to drive 40 miles to McGuire Air 
ree base * * * if you want to engage 





in a e test work. 
It is no wonder the majority report of 
House Armed Services Subcommittee 


nended that Watson Laboratories be 
moved to the Griffiss Air Force base here in 
Rome, N, Y. 

In the interest of economy and efficiency 
{t is the logical thing to do. 

What will be the work that is done 
here * * * electronics. At this magnifi- 
cent field the Air Force can concentrate its 
el 1ics experimentation work and it is 
t ped that the Congress will see to it 

s work is carried out at Rome, N, Y.” 





The Railway Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
lay, May 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be set 
forth in the Appendix of the REcorpD the 
lead editorial of today in the New York 
Times entitled “The Railway Strike,” the 
‘luding four sentences of which 





wy 





The present strike may be said to repre- 
Sent the logical culmination of a labor trend 
that has been in progress on the railroads 
radecade. More and more the unions 
ve moved in the direction of abiding by 
€ decisions of fact-finding boards only 

n those decisions were favorable. But if 


e enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act in 





. That should have been 1947, Mr. Pres- 


ything it was that sooner or later 

Slation catches up with trends of 

d. ; If the railroad unions will not ac- 

oe] cisions which are not legally bind- 

1 ‘hen nothing could be more certain 

i ntl at ultimately they will have to recon- 

: ‘ themselves to a labor-management policy 
under which decisions will be binding. 


Th re being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 






THE RaILway STRIKE 


hon May 23, 1946, two of the big railroad 
*O-herhoods—the trainmen and firemen— 


ite off their jobs in protest against a 


‘n Of @ fact-finding board awarding 
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them a wage increase of $1.28 a day instead 
of the $2.50 they had demanded. In a Na- 
tion-wide radio address the following eve- 
ning President Truman appealed to the mem- 
bership of the unions over the heads of their 
leaders. His strong speech won immediate 
support from the Nation and broke the 
back of the strike. Among those who were 
outspoken in support of the President in 
his appeal to “get transportation moving” 
was the head of another of the Big Four 
railroad brotherhoods. This union leader 
was David B. Robertson, chief of the railroad 
firemen. Interviewed by newsmen, Mr. Rob- 
ertson publicly denounced A. F. Whitney, 
leader of the trainmen, and Alvanley John- 
ston, head of the engineers. They were, said 
he, two men who were “grasping for power.” 

Ironically, it is this same David B. Robert- 
son who has now called members of his own 
union off the job in open defiance of the de- 
cision of a Presidential fact-finding board 
and of the public welfare. True, in the case 
of the 1946 strike the Government had seized 
the railroads 5 days before the walk-out took 
place. So in that case it might be said that 
technically the two brotherhoods were strik- 
ing against the Government. But the 
“seizure” of the railroads in cases such as 
this—as the brotherhoods themselves have 
frequently protested—is essentially a legal 
device employed for the protection of the 
public. In his radio appeal to the Nation 4 
years ago the President denounced the walk- 
out as a challenge to the Government, but 
his principal stress was on “the specter of 
starvation and death that will result from 
the course which Mr. Johnston and Mr. 
Whitney are following.” 

It may be argued also, that in contrast 
with the walk-out of 1946 the strike of the 
firemen which began last Wednesday is not 
Nation-wide in scope, but is confined to four 
railroads. That argument, however, does not 
stand even the most casual scrutiny. In 
the first place, the only reason that all the 
railroad firemen have not been called off the 
job is that, as their leader knows from earlier 
experiences, such as that of 1946, such action 
would automatically bring the Government 
into the picture. Mr. Robertson apparently 
is convinced that he has discovered a new 
and clever technique which, like John L. 
Lewis’ 3-day week, will enable him to put 
the squeeze on the railroads, industry, and 
the public without precipitating an imme- 
diate country-wide crisis. In this he is no 
doubt counting to a considerable extent 
upon the negative support of the admin- 
istration, which, as we have seen in the case 
of Mr. Lewis, is notoriously slow to recognize 
the symptoms of a national emergency. But 
the four roads against which the strike was 
originally directed (it has now flowed over 
into a fifth, the Union Pacific) are the 
Pennsylvania, the New York Central, the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the 
Southern. And it is hardly necessary for 
the public to be told that, in the words of 
the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, “You can’t strike on these four 
railroads without demoralizing the entire 
industry.” 

Meanwhile, if there are differences of de- 
gree of irresponsibility among strikes entered 
upon in a defiance of the public and the con- 
stituted authorities, then in one respect 
this strike of the firemen surpasses any of 
its predecessors. Hitherto, major railroad 
strikes have been resorted to only when de- 
batable differences of opinion existed over 
such issues as wages and hours. What sets 
the present walk-out apart more than any 
other thing is that the issue is not even 
arguable. The union has struck because the 
railroads will not assign two firemen to every 
Diesel electric locomotive, although Presi- 
dentially appointed fact-finding boards have 
ruled flatly, not once, but twice, that there 
is no earthly justification for this brazen 
proposal for “featherbedding.” 
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The present strike may be said to repre- 
sent the logical culmination of a labor trend 
that has been in progress on the railroads 
now for about a decade. More and more the 
unions have moved in the direction of abid- 
ing by the decisions of fact-finding boards 
only when those decisions were favorable. 
But if the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act 
in 1946 proved anything it was that sooner 
or later labor legislation catches up with 
trends of this kind. If the railroad unions 
will not accept decisions which are not 
legally binding, then nothing could be more 
certain than that ultimately they will have 
to reconcile themselves to a labor-manage- 
ment policy under which decisions will be 
binding. 


The “Economy Brands” Make Their Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD an edi- 
torial entitled “The ‘Economy Brands’ 
Make Their Case,” dealing with the sub- 
ject of a tax differential for economy 
cigarettes, published in the Richmond 
News Leader of May 10, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE “EcONOMyYy BRANDS” MAKE THEIR CASE 


In voting 13 to 12 last week in favor of 
reducing the Federal excise tax on “economy 
brand” cigarettes, the House Ways and Means 
Committee struck a blow for fair play that 
has been 16 years in coming. Since 1934 the 
makers of Dominoes, Wings, Marvels, and 
other low-priced cigarettes have been fight- 
ing for an equitable readjustment in tobacco 
taxes that would permit a more wholesome 
price competition in the cigarette industry 
Their battle still is far from being won. 

All cigarettes now carry a flat Federal tax 
of $3.50 per thousand, or 7 cents a package. 
The bill approved by the committee last week 
would retain this tax level for the dominant 
brands that sell ordinarily for 17 or 18 cents, 
but would establish a tax of only $2.45 a 
thousand, or not quite 5 cents a package, on 
the “economy brands.” In short, the bill 


to cigarette taxation, and thus would bring 
cigarettes into the same tax structure under 
which most other commodities now are taxed 
by the Federal Government—fur coats, for 
example, and cigars, theater admissions, rail- 
way tickets, telephone bills, and night-club 
checks. It manifestly is unfair for the 
cheaper cigarettes to carry the same dollar 
burden of taxation as that carried by the 
more expensive brands. Under the per 1 
bill, their tax rates would be the same— 
some 41 percent of the retail price. 

At the peak of their popularity, In 1939, 
the “economy brands” claimed only 14.8 per- 
cent of the total United States retail ciga- 
rette market. Now they have less than 
1 percent of the market. Unless tax relief 
is provided, some of the remaining 18 manu- 
facturers may “give up the ghost” and let 
their brands go thé way of Richmond Straight 
Cut and Melachrinos. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, which suddenly reversed its favorable 
view of this bill last February, has a strange 
notion that the tax cut might result in the 
“economy brands” taking 25 percent of the 
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market, with a resultant tax loss of $90,000,- 
000 a year. This sounds like pipe-dream 
forecasting to industry observers — they 
reckon the loss at $10,000,000 at most—and 
from one standpoint is irrelevant, anyway: 
If the tax is unjust and regressive, if it tends 
to protect the status quo under which five 
companies claim 95 percent of all sales at the 
expense of smaller companies, then the tax 
should be adjusted to a more equitable figure. 
Some brisk competition among the “economy 
brands” would have a healthy effect on the 
cigarette industry's “big three” or “big five,” 
and might well result in greater sales for 
the industry as a whole with corresponding 
benefits to growers and a gain in revenue, 
instead of a loss, forethe Treasury. This is 
a good bill, aimed at correcting an ill-advised 
tax discrimination. We commend it respect- 
fully to our readers and to the Virginia 
Congressmen who are concerned, not only 
with fair play but also with the good health 
of an industry that means so much to this 
State. 


EE 


For a Free and Independent Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of Mr. John Sedlacek, chairman 
of the Southern Illinois Slovak Federa- 
tion, 1321 North Thirteenth Street, East 
St. Louis, Ill., and under leave to do so, 
I herewith extend in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article which appeared in 
Jednota, largest Slovak Catholic weekly 
in the United States, published in Mid- 
dletown, Pa., by the First Catholic Slovak 
Union. 

I am personally well acquainted with 
Mr. Sedlacek. I know of his high stand- 
ing in his home community and the fine 
character of this man. He is among the 
Americans of Slovak ancestry who would 
like to see their countrymen rid them- 
selves of the communistic yoke. I have 
the feeling that men like Mr. Sedlacek 
and those who work with him in this 
country, through their encouragement to 
their relatives and friends in the old 
country, will provide the spark that will 
give these people the courage to continue 
their resistance to communism and even- 
tually gain real freedom for their native 
land. 

The article follows: 

For A FREE AND INDEPENDENT SLOVAKIA—THE 
ORIGIN AND AIMS OF THE SLOVAK NATIONAL 
COUNCIL ABROAD 

(By Peter Pridavok) 
I 

Prior to the Munich crisis in 1938, there 
existed—as is commonly known—a _ very 
strong autonomist movement in Slovakia, 
aiming at home rule within the framework 
of a dual Czech-Slovak state, as it had been 
originally conceived by the great majority of 
Slovaks, and also by many Czechs. But fora 
long time there was nothing that could be 
called an open mass-movement among the 
Slovak population for the complete separa- 
ticn of their country from the former Bohe- 
mian crown lands to which it has been an- 
nexed as a result of the dismemberment of 
Austria-Hungary in 1918. The attitude of 
the racial minorities, especially of the 
Magyars, was, of course, different. They had 


never completely given up their hope for a 
reunion with Hungary, their mother coun- 
try, and even if they did adopt an autono- 
mist attitude for immediate practical pur- 
poses, their long-term policy was separatism. 

One can hardly speak of a unity of pur- 
pose between the Slovak autonomists and 
the Slovakian Magyar separatists—but in 
one thing they certainly were united, in their 
intense dislike and resentment of the strong- 
ly centralistic rule of the Prague administra- 
tion which looked upon Slovakia as a Czech 
colony and under which the autochthonous 
Slovaks and Magyars suffered equally, 
though their grievances were not always of 
the same order. Had it been possible to co- 
ordinate the basic policies of the two dis- 
contented racial groups (the German minor- 
ity played only a minor role in Slovakian po- 
litical life prior to 1938), Czech centralism 
and unitarism, i. e., the false ideology of a 
united Czechoslovak nation, could not have 
survived for very long in its guise of a demo- 
cratic government. It would have been 
forced either to yield to the overwhelmingly 
anticentralist vote or else to discard the 
mask of democracy altogether and to resort 
openly to sheer coercion and dictatorship. 
A glance at a few election figures will show 
how hopeless would have been the position 
of the Czech Government in Slovakia, had 
her autochthonous inhabitants been able to 
find a common platform. The anticentralist 
(autonomist and separatist) political par- 
ties, such as the Slovak People’s Party, the 
Slovak National Party, the Christian Social 
Party, the Magyar, and the German National 
Parties, plus the Communists who, until 
1935, when the Czechoslovak-Soviet Pact was 
concluded, were vociferously separatist, de- 
nouncing the Slovak autonomists as traitors 
for having only demanded a home rule, and 
not a separate Slovak state—in all parlia- 
mentary elections, with the exception of the 
1920 ones which, however, cannot be regarded 
as normal democratic elections, received an 
overwhelming majority of votes (though not 
of seats)—owing to clever gerrymandering. 


Total of 
valid votes 
recorded 


Autonomist 
and separa- 
tist votes 


1,341, 191 
1, 425, 595 
1, 434, 926 
1, 625, 549 


378, 958 
918, 995 
801, 931 
1991, 551 


1 This figure includes the number of votes cast for the 
Communist Party [210,785] which, on Moscow’s orders, 
joined the centralist camp, after Dr. Benes had signed a 
treaty of alliance with Stalin in 1935, 


The progovernment (centralist) vote would 
have been even much smaller but for the 
more than 200,000 Czech colonizers settled in 
Slovakia by the government for the purpose 
of Czechizing the Slovaks, and for the in- 
timidation (or bribing) of voters dependent 
on the government, such as civil servants, 
teachers, etc. 

The homesickness of the Magyars was 
quite understandable from their point of 
view. But it necessarily became the main, if 
not the only reason for the slovaks’ refusal 
to join forces with them against the odious 
Prague centralism. The resentment of the 
Slovaks against the betrayal by Masaryk ani 
Benes of the Pittsburgh Agreement and 
of numerous other Czech-Slovak compacts 
between various bodies and individuals 
abroad during the war years 1914-18 was 
great, and anti-Czech feeling ran, at times, 
deplorably high. But their fear and anxiety, 
lest Slovakia should once more become a 
dependency or province of Hungary, was even 
greater. Thus, although they were far from 
feeling happy in the new, diminutive 
Czechoslovak replica of the former Austria- 
Hungary, they considered it a lesser evil than 
the possible return to Hungary, and accepted 
the Czecho-Slovak State as a temporary ex- 
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pedient, created withcut their active consent 
by the Paris peacemakers, but regardeq a 
necessary while the peace settlement pre. 
vailed, 

This temporary acceptance of Czecho. 
Slovakia (supposing it would have more far. 
reaching changes in its constitutional struc. 
ture) did not mean, Of course, that the 
Slovaks were prepared to give up their aspira. 
tions for a fully free and independent nation. 
hood within the limits compatible with g 
wider federal organization comprising as 
many of the central European nations as 
possible; it only meant acquiescence in a 
pestponement of the realization of their 
ultimate national ideals, for no nation re. 
nounces its freedom and _ independence 
voluntarily and forever. The Pan-Czechs, 
such as the Czech politicians who tried to 
increase the numbers of the Czech nation 
by a simple arithmetical operation, namely 
(by the addition to it of 3,000,000 Slovaks), 
did their utmost to convince the Slovaks— 
and the world at large—that it would have 
been for their own good, if they had as. 
sented to national extinction, but without 
any success. The Slovaks did not forget that 
once upon a time, more than 1,000 years ago, 
their ancestors had had a State of their own 
(the Nitra Principality) which, in its later 
development (as Great Moravia) was—al. 
though only for a short period of about one 
century—the most powerful State in central 
Europe, comprising besides modern Slovakia 
also the greater portion of modern Hungary, 
a good slice of Poland, the whole of the 
modern province of Moravia, which then ex- 
tended into Austria, and had, for a brief 
period, conquered also the Czechs of Bo- 
hemia. 

Nations, like the proverbial elephant, have 
long memories, which are even strengthened 
when adversity befalls them. It is there- 
fore understandable that the Slovaks, after 
the downfall of Great Moravia, circa A. D. 
906 have never ceased to dream and to sing 
about the glory that was Nitra, Prince Pri- 
bina, and King Svatopluk. 

The memory of a once free Slovak nation 
appealed to them even throughout the eight 
centuries during which their national con- 
sciousness was being reduced to an almost 
thanatoid state in the feudal kingdom of 
Hungary, the official language of which was 
Latin. And when the French Revolution 
roused the sopite national feelings of the 
until then, almost amorphous masses of cen- 
tral European humanity, the Slovaks, too, 
began to return to national life. At that 
time their popular leaders did their best to 
revive and to strengthen the Great Moravian 
tradition. It was in this sense Juraj Fandll 
(1754-1810) wrote in his popular works on 
husbandry, and it was these past memories 
the poet Jan Holly (1785-1849) glorified in 
his epic poems modeled on Homer's Iliad. 

The memory of the past national greatness 
also prompted the army of Slovak insurgents 
against Magyar domination, in 1848-49, and 
the political leaders who demanded from the 
Emperor of Austria the setting up of a Duchy 
of Slovakia as an autonomous province of 
his dominions. This same idea was €X- 
pressed in a memorandum submitted to the 
Emperor Francis-Joseph in 1861, pleading 
for the “recognition of our national indi- 
viduality on the territory inhabited by our 
people,” the creation of a (Slovakian) prov- 
ince of upper Hungary and the division of 
the country into counties readjusted on na- 
tionality lines. 

Even the Slovak emigrants who had left 
Hungary to become citizens of the New 
World where there was more freedom and 
more bread for them, nurtured the idea of a 
free Slovakia in their newspapers and other 
publications, and at the beginning of this 
century founded an organization (the Slo- 
vak League of America) whose aim was~ 
and still is—the liberation of the old coun- 
try. Toward the end of the First World War, 





difice of the Habsburg monarchy 





was crumbling, Dr. F. Juriga, then the only 
g) r ny in the Hungarian 
Par jan soiced the true sentiments of 
his people when he declared before angry 


Macvar deputies (October 19, 1918), that the 
‘ n wished to establish a national 
ir own on the,tradition of the 
in Empire of Rastislav, Svatop- 

1 Cyril and Methodius. 
is fell short of realization at 
that t mainly because of the machina- 
t M ryk, Benes, and their associates 
who had su ded in convincing the Entente 
( , , on the one hand, that the 
Slovaks were in fact two branches 
» nation (cf. Masaryk’s fallacious 
he Slovaks are Bohemians in 
using their dialect as their 
terary | re,” in his memorandum sub- 
ed t ir Edward Grey in April 1915), 
t other, the Slovaks, that the cre- 
Czecho-Slovak state was their only 
> only way of release from the 

re. 

vaks accepted this Czecho- 
n, but only on the supposition 
, would be a fully self-governing 
dual Republic. When, however, 
1e acquainted with the real aims 
C 1 ruling group (amalgamation of 
th the Czechs in a single na- 
and when they saw the col- 
y of the Prague administration, 
I more convinced that 
k romised as bad a prospect 
of the Slovak nation as Hun- 
re. Andrej Hlinka, the most 
ynal leader, from a Czech prison, 
» fall of Czecho-Slovakia as early 
20. The shortsighted and extremely 
of the Prague rulers precipi- 
complete disruption of the broth- 
between the two kindred nations, 
dy in 1933, wren Slovakia ccle- 
1 the » thousand one hundredth ane 
of ‘the Slovakian Prince Pribina, 
-Slovakia was morally finished, insofar 
vaks were concerned. Only their 
Hungarian revisionism prevented 
that time from shaking off the 
lordship. But from that year on- 
c lution of the unhappy Czeche 
I > was a foregone conclusion— 
question of time and of cir- 
An opportunity presented it- 
roubled months between Septem- 
d March 1939, and the Slovaks 
would any nation in a similar 






II 

misfortune for the young Slovak 
it has come into existence on the 
on the morrow, of a great war 
und to reshape the map of the 
la tragedy that Hitler had been its 
The cause the Slovaks had been 
r was as just as any great national 
history. But the circumstances in 
nporary victory had been brought 
e sufficient to discredit it in the 
western democratic world, igno- 
e plights of the Slovak people in 
1 democracy” of Czechoslovakia. 
»vak leaders, and even the peo- 
knew only too well. But they 
1er halt nor alter the course of 
after Munich, the smaller na- 
al Europe were left without 
tive to determine their actions. 
y of the Slovak people at the 
their nation after more than 
‘S Was mixed with great anxieties 

rd to the future. 
other people in central Europe 
ch a bad predicament; they had 
ting for their freedom and inde- 
yet the democratic West, which 
ged in a deadly struggle in the de- 
‘ freedom, had turned deaf ears on 
While Hitler, the self-confessed de- 
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stroyer of freedom of all non-Teutonic na- 
tions, as well as of Christianity to which they 
were deeply attached, had—for his own, and 
only temporary reasons—adopted the cham- 
pionship of their freedom. They had no il- 
lusions whatever that if Hitler had won the 
war, their independence, such as it was, 
would have been destroyed in the same way 
as the independence of Poland was destroyed. 
On the other hand, they were being told, day 
and night and in and out of season, that 
if the Western Allies won the war, Benes 
and his following would be given a free hand 
to take their revenge on the Slovaks for 
having dared even to dream of freedom, for 
which the former purported to have been 
fighting. 

And Benes (with all his following) was 
seething with revenge. When the author of 
these lines—who had left his country im- 
mediately after the outbreak of the war, in 
order to work for the freedom of his people 
on the side of the Allies—arrived in Paris 
on October 15, 1939, he was greeted thus by 
the commanding officer of the Czechoslovak 
military units which were then forming in 
the southwest of France: “Well, I hope you 
have come to join our ranks and that you 
will have nothing in common with that 
autonomist scum. For I must tell you, that 

after the war, we are going to settle the 
so-called Slovak problem very thoroughly 
and for good: we'll shoot or hang some thirty 

o forty thousand Slovak s« atists, and the 
question of Slovak auton my or independ- 
ence will be rid of forever. r.” Although Benes 
was then not yet recognized as President 
of a nonexistent Cesta vakia by any of 
the western governments, — democratic 
attitude, voiced by one of his lieutenants, 
was surely alarming enough, and for good 
reason, for later, when Benes had succeeded 
in establishing his position with the western 
governments, the anti-Slovak tone became 
frequent in the Czechoslovak press and radio 
propaganda. 

In the evening of the same day, the present 
writer met Dr. Milan Hodza, the former Prime 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, himself a Slovak, 
and told him about his experience with that 
liberating hero. Of course, he was outraged 
and disgusted, but did not think that the 
time was ripe for starting a separate Slovak 
political action as had been suggested to 
him by the present writer. 

A few months later, however, Dr. Hodza 
himself initiated the formation of a Slovak 
National Council, which was duly established 
at the beginning of January 1940, with Dr. 
iodza as President, and the present writer 
as General Secretary. At that time it was 
not possible to inaugurate in France a politi- 
cal action for a separate Slovak state, for 
several reasons. First, there were very few 
politically minded and educated Slovaks in 
France. Second, Dr. Hodza, though after his 
long experiences with the pan-Czechs was 
quite favorably disposed to the idea of a 
free Slovakia, felt that as a former Cabinet 
Minister of long standing, and later Prime 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, he could not well 
engage himself in an action that would have 
belied his political past. And last, but not 
least, Dr. S. Osusky, who since the disintegra- 
tion of Czechoslovakia was continuously rec- 
ognized by the French Government as Czeche 
Oslovak Minister, warned Dr. Hodza, the pres- 
ent writer, and the handful of the Paris 
Slovaks, against any separatists Slovak 
action, asserting—quite falsely, as he him- 
self confessed later—that the French Gov- 
ernment would review it with the utmost 
disfavor and hostility. 

The Slovak National Council therefore re- 
stricted its political postulates to the Octo- 
ber program, that is to the wide political 
autonomy within a federal Czecho-Slovak 
Republic which has been achieved in Octo- 
ber of the previous year. It therefore joined 
up with the preparatory committee for a 
Czech National Council constituted in the 
meantime by a Czech group disapproving 
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of the policy of the Benesites, which had 
accepted this Slovak program, and the two 
bodies acted henceforth as the Czecho-Slo- 
vak National Council in Paris, each of them 
retaining its distinct individuality in mat- 
ters concerning their respective nations. At 
that stage the council considered its task 
was mainly to counter—with the very lim- 
ited means at its disposal—the authoritar- 
fan and violently anti-Slovak activities of 
the Czechoslovak National Committee for- 
merly under the auspices and actual head- 
ship of Dr. Benes. Considering that in the 
given circumstances and in the atmosphere 
which then ee at the Quai d’Ors 
the only possible way of fostering its ends 
would be to play an ‘active part in the na- 
tional committee, which in the meantime 
had been recognized—thanks to the efforts 
of Mr. Osusky—by ~~ French, and conse- 
quently by the British, Governments. It 
therefore announced its establishment to 
the national committee (Dr. Osusky was in- 
formed beforehand), as well as to the Frenc! 
Government, and demanded an adequat 
representation on it. By a letter dated Jan- 
uary 16, 1940, Msgr. Sramek, the nominal 
head of the committee, refused, on consult- 
ing Dr. Benes, to recognize the council and 
to deal with it, but—char ly for 
the mind of the whole group—i ted Dr. 
Hodza personally to join the committee 
which he declined. 

The Czecho-Slovak National Council in 
Paris could not develop any large-scale ac- 
tivities, mainly because the Benes commit- 
tee, being recognized by the French Govern- 
ment as an allied quasi government (though 
not on the same footing as the Polish Gov- 
ernment of President Raczkiewicz), made 
use of this situation and of the various war- 
time regulations restricting political activ- 
ities, and by denouncing the council as dis- 
ruptive and even pro-Nazi, succeeded in 
checking and isolating it almost completely. 
The following little incident illustrates the 
situation which then prevailed in Paris. 
Some time in February or March the council 
had agreed to issue a proclamation to the 
Slovaks and Czechs residing in France. Its 
text was sent to the printers, where it was 

confiscated and the setting up destroyed by 
the French police on the ition of the 
committee who had somel! t wind of 
the proclamation through one of the spies 
in the printing works. 

After the collapse of France the council 
ceased to exist. Only one of its membe 
the present writer, succeeded in esc pin 

to Britain (Dr. Hodza was living in Lon n), 
and he was interned on his arrival “a the 
British authorities, who had been told by 
the Benes committee that he was a Nazi 
agent, and was held in detention for 10 
months. Some of the members of the Czech 
National Council were treated similarly. 
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Russia—and Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, t! 

enate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee has completed hearings on 
the Alaska statehood bill following pas- 
sage of that measure by the House on 
March 3. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I wish to include 
a statement which Julius Epst in of the 
Friends of Democracy, Inc., of New York 
City, had planned to su ‘bani to the Sen- 
ate committee in support of the issue 
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which is so important to the Nation, as 
well as to Alaska. That statement was 
not submitted as the hearings had closed, 
but I am particularly anxious to have 
it made available because it contains in- 
formation not previously brought to- 
gether as to the views of Soviet Russia 
regarding Alaska: 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the 
opportunity to testify before your commit- 
tee. I am here to testify in support of 
granting full statehood to Alaska. 

Alaska is our direct frontier with the 
Soviet Union. Only 4 miles of water, which 
is ice the larger part of the year, separate 
Little Diomede Island, which belongs to 
Alaska, from Big Diomede Island, part of 
the Soviet Union. The International Date- 
line whick is also the border line between 
the Western Hemisphere and Asia, runs be- 
tween these two islands, 

Today, I do not want to dwell on the rather 
well known strategic importance of Alaska, 
As long as more than 30 years ago, the 
prophetic Gen. Billy Mitchell predicted that 
the nation that holds Alaska, can rule the 
world if it chooses. He also called Alaska 
the Achilles heel of America. 

I do want to call the attention of this 
committee and the public to the rather for- 
gotten fact that there is evidence for the 
existence of a Soviet campaign for the re- 
covery of Alaska. 

Time and again the greatest American 
newspapers which are well aware of their re- 
sponsibility referred to this campaign, From 
my big file on Alaska, accumulated during 
the last 10 years, I just want to quote a few— 
and there are many more—examples. 

On June 29, 1940, the New York Herald 
Tribune carried an article written by its 
staff correspondent Ansel E. Talbert. The 
article appeared under the date line Nome, 
Alaska, June 28. Its title was “Alaska Puz- 
zled by Reds Moving to Nearby Isle.” I 
quote: 

“On Tuesday, in Juneau, the Alaskan cap- 
ital, Gov. Ernest H. Gruening told this cor- 
respondent that the reason for the sudden 
Russian activities on Big Diomede, of which 
he had been told by Nome residents, consti- 
tuted one of the greatest mysteries in the 
north. Prof. Cecil F. Robe, of the Univer- 
sity of Alaska, a noted student of Alaskan 
and Russian history, also expressed sur- 
prise, but pointed to a recent story in Pravda, 
the official Communist newspaper. The 
story, Professor Robe said, asserted that the 
sale of Alaska to the United States was illegal 
and a robbery because the Russian Czar 
did not consult the people about the trans- 
acti , 

A few weeks later, to be accurate, on August 
11, 1940, the New York Times published an 
article by its famous corresp »ndent and writ- 

lett Abend under the neadline: “Threat 
iska seen in red force.” After dealing 
the military preparations on the east 
n coast, some 50 miles from Alaska 
r, Hallett Abend continued: 
Unitec States dces not threaten 
position in the northeastern part 
id the region is far from Japan’s 
Asiatic mainland expansion. In 
1 of military and naval men here, 
nd secret military development 
ean only a Soviet design against 
y populated and pcorly defended 
which was Russian territory before 
ed States bought it. 
newspapers and magazines have 
en devoting much space to Alaska and its 
riches while articles extol the deed of Czarist 
generals and admirals of a century ago. 
There is an intensification of the campaign 
for ‘recovery of rich lands that once belonged 
to Russia but do not belong to the USSR be- 
cause they were ineptly lost or corruptly sold 
laicr when the dynasty became decadent.’ 


“Since the only territory that Czarist Rus- 
sia ever sold outright was Alaska, the impli- 
cations are plain. 

“The thousands of young Russian men and 
women who are being settled in northeast 
Siberia are all representatives of the ‘younger 
generation’ that has matured entirely under 
Soviet control. They are said to be carried 
away with the idea that they are to be the 
glorious conquerors of the world, that they 
must sow the seeds of revolution everywhere, 
and that, to quote from a Vladivostok news- 
paper, their mission ‘first of all is to get their 
hands on Alaska which idiotically was sold 
to capitalist America by the Czarist Govern- 
ment.’ ”’ 

Six years later, in August 1946, the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper chain sent its staff writer 
Jim G. Lucas to Alaska in order to make a 
thorough inquiry into the political and eco- 
nomical problems of the country with spe- 
cial stress on Soviet-Alaskan relations. 

Jim G. Lucas did an excellent job. He 
wrote a series of six articles under the head- 
line, “‘Alaska—First Line of Defense.” In 
New York, Lucas’ articles appeared in the 
World Telegram. Publication started on 
August 26, 1946. 

It is right in the first article that Lucas 
states, I quote: 

“The Soviets never have conceded the 
Czar’s right to sell Alaska. Russian airmen 
and seamen stationed in Alaska during 
World War II openly referred to it as Russian 
territory. 

“Along the Siberian corst, Russia has has- 
tened completion of at least one major air 
and naval base. 

“Her patrol planes fly daily over American 
bases in the Aleutian Islands, while at the 
same time our planes are denied the air 
over Siberia. 

“At Umiat, where the United States Navy is 
drilling for oil in its 35,000 square-mile Bar- 
row Basin, trouble may be brewing. The 
discovery of high-grade petroleum in com- 
mercial quantities conceivably can arouse 
the cupidity of other nations,” 

In his third article, appearing on August 
28, 1946, Lucas has the following to say: 

“WWavy’s discovery of a ‘second Iranian oil 
field’ in its 35,000 square-miles reserve 
around Point Barrow and Russia’s stub- 
born refusal to admit legality of the Alaskan 
purchase in 1867 may soon bring tension to 
a new high.” 

Lucas’ fourth article which appeared on 
August 29, 1946, deals with the attitude of 
the many Russians who came to Alaska dur- 
ing World War II. He has this to say: 

“Native Alaskans have been told for many 
years that the’ U. S. S. R. does not admit 
legality of the Czar’s sale of Alaska in 1867. 
An authority who spent 3 years at Cold Bay 
supervising the transfer of lend-lease ships 
to the Russians said he failed to contact one 
Russian officer who did not refer to Alaska 
as Soviet territory.” 

Latest reference to the Soviet refusal to 
admit legality of the United States’ Alaska 
purchase of 1867 can be found in the March 
19 issue of this year of the New York Journal- 
American and the other Hearst papers. I 
mean .an excellent article by Gov. Ernest 
Gruening. This article by the present Gov- 
ernor of Alaska was inserted in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp of March 20, 1950, by the 
Honorable E. L. BARTLETT, Delegate from 
Alaska. I just want to quote four short 
paragraphs from Governor Gruening’s article, 
Here they are: 

“We are in grave peril of losing another 
year. We are inviting attack through our 
back door, left conspicuously ajar. 

“It is left ajar for invasion by an enemy 
who does not acknowledge the validity of the 
sale of Alaska by the Tsar. 

“It is, from the Soviet standpoint, still 
‘Russian America.’ They mean, if we will 
let them, to hold that part of America physi- 
cally, permanently, 
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“Statehood—the full incorporation of 
Alaska into the Union—is the one Clear 
answer America can make to this oft-uttereg 
threat of annexation following invasion.” 

The quotations quoted in this Statement 
represent only a very small part of my file 
on Alaska, However, they suffice to illustrate 
the point that there can be no reasonable 
doubt whatsoever that the Soviets carry on 
with their campaign for recovery of Alaska 
Since Stalin is certainly more intelligen: 
than Adolf Hitler, his ally of 1939, he did not 
yet register any official claim to the Ter. 
tory of Alaska. But, as the quotations con. 
tained in this statement indicate, Stalin op. 
viously not only permits such a campaign 
but wants it carried out, at least for inner 
consumption, 

America could pronounce no clearer “hands 
off Alaska” than by granting full statehood to 
Alaska, and by granting it now, 


Resolution on Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day the newspapers carried a news 
item that was an insult to every free 
manand woman. A dispatch from Bonn 
revealed that 13 out of 14 newly ap- 
pointed diplomatic officials of the West 
German Government were former Nazi 
diplomats. Thirteen faithful servants 
of Joachim von Ribbentrop, who was 
hanged for conspiring to make Germany 
rule the world, are going to represent 
what is considered the democratic Bonn 
government. 

The fact that such appointments are 
being made by the Germans is in itself 
sufficient reason to appoint an investi- 
gating committee such as my resolutior 
envisages. Actually, the case of the 
diplomats merely highlights the degree 
to which Nazis have infiltrated into Ger- 
man political, judicial, economic, educa- 
tional, and cultural life, obtaining in 
many cases the most important posl- 
tions. It would literally take days to 
only read to the House the names of 
Germans whose membership in the Nazi 
Party has proved an asset rather than a 
liability in their postwar careers 

Over a year ago a high Bavarian ofl- 
cial reported that 90 percent of the 
judges in Bavaria are former Nazis. An 
on-the-spot investigation by Dr. J! eph 
Mire, American trade-union official, :s- 
closed that 50-70 percent of all Bavarian 
government positions were being he!d by 
former Nazis. On the one hand, 32,744 
Bavarian officials were former par' y 
members; compare these figures to me 
1,095 officials who had been persecuted 
during the Hitler regime. 

In almost every section and sphere 
identical Nazi infiltration obtain : 
Three presidents of denazification courts 
in Germany denounced the travesty 0 
justice that goes under the name 0! (c- 
nazification whose result has been, they 
pointed out and I quote, “That many 
state offices have become restric 








Almost 600 may- 
Or, to 


nizations.” 
‘sen are former Nazis. 
ther typical case, the mayor of 
ch-Gmuend who was elected 
with a plurality of 75 percent is a for- 
mer SA Oberfuehrer. 
educat 


Nazi ore 
ors in Hes 
take an 
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In the field of 
ation many thousands of ex-Nazis 
returned to their old teaching jobs. 
of them, according to Dr. Alonzo 
‘voce. former Director of the United 

ucation Division in Germany, 
; the alphabet as follows, “A is 
r Adolf, H for Hitler, G for Goebbels.” 
n the great industrial center of the 
ihr. most of the managers of the giant 
iron. steel, and coal enterprises are for- 
mer Nazis. They represent the inter- 
ests of the very same industrialists who 
litler into the saddle as they have 
ed Germany for three wars 
their alliances with various na- 
and militarist groups. Some 
itments have been so shocking that 
1ans have struck in protest, as when 
ar SA Obersturmfuehrer Grewe be- 
ame a member of the Ruhr Board of 
Transportation. With the approval of 
American occupation authorities top ex- 
perts who helped Hitler run his war 
economy now run the economy of the 
West German state—as if men like Malt- 
zan, Dinkelbach, Abs, Albert, and Puen- 
der were trustworthy allies and guard- 
ians of a peace-loving, democratic, and 
spiritually rejuvenated Germany. 

Can anybody doubt that the mass re- 















turn of the Nazis presents as great a 
challenge as a major military defeat? 
To leave that challenge unanswered 
would be a calamity of the first order 
and completely nullify our victories on 


the battlefield. I for one propose, in 
concert with the Members of this House 
who are cosponsoring this resolution, 
that an investigating committee be sent 


to Germany at the earliest convenience 
of the President of the United States. 





Welcomed to Nebraska 
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HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
he President is returning to Wash- 
on today from a “nonpolitical” trip 
e at the expense of the taxpayers. 
Le 1t was a costly junket and ended 
) in @ political rally in Chicago, I am 
ping that President Truman and his 
learned what the people think 
he free spending, Government- 
1 policy he is promoting, which is 
the Federal Government fur- 
ind further into the red during a 
| of prosperity in which we should 
ng off our huge debt. If they 
3 lesson the money for the junket 

t be ill spent. 
. ‘resident had a good opportunity 
to | imn their thoughts as he traveled 
enroush my State and district. We are 
a ity people and still believe in the 
©d-\lme virtues of thrift and individual 
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initiative in the solution of our problems. 
We believe in matching the things we 
would like to do against our ability to 
pay for them. But let the editorial in 
the Alliance (Nebr.) Times-Herald of 
May 9 tell the story: 


GOP WELcoME MeEssaGE TO TRUMAN Is 
MASTERPIECE 


The National Republican Committee can 
take a leaf out of the book of the Nebraska 
wing of the party in confronting the Tru- 
man “nonpolitical” tour. Instead of wait- 
ing for the President to make some slip, such 
as: “I like Ol’ Joe Stalin,” the Nebraska com- 
mittee used the Truman visit to Nebraska 
to go on the offensive. Heading an advertise- 
ment: “Welcome Mr. President to Ne- 
braska * * * the State with no bonded 
debt * * © no sales tax * * * and 
the lowest per capita tax in the Nation,” the 
President was greeted in eastern Nebraska 
Monday with the following message from 
the State GOP committee that rings the bell 
of politics, propriety and hostship: 

“The founding into the Constitution that 
Nebraska could have no bonded debt, aside 
from $100,000 in case of emergency. 

“How wise they were. It made the voters 
tax conscious. ‘Pay as you go’ has been our 
policy of government. 

“Look about you! The artistically beau- 
tiful and practical Capitol costing $10,000,000 
was paid for when finished. The outstand- 
ing State University and Teachers Colleges 
accommodating 15,000 students annually 
have been built and maintained on a cash 
basis. Same with the penal and charitable 
institutions. The State has paid its share 
in cash for a 9,500 mile highway system that 
compares with neighboring States. 

“And, Mr. President, all of this has been 
and continues to be done with the lowest 
per capita State tax of any State in the Na- 
tion. It was $35.92 for 1949 compared with 
@ national per capita State average of $57.43, 
and that includes a 1.1 mill levy for a $25,- 
000,000 program to improve the physical 
plants of our mental institutions, university, 
teachers colleges, and other State activities. 

“Nebraska is a progressive State; progres- 
sive in the sound economic sense of working, 
saving, and living within its means. It ac- 
cepts wholeheartedly the philosophy ex- 
pressed by Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932, 
‘Any government, like any family, can, for a 
year, spend a little more than it earns, but 
you and I know that a continuance of that 
habit means the poorhouse.’ 

“It is a young State, admitted in 1867, and 
continues to be young by giving to each gen- 
eration the assurances of a divine providence 
that ‘as a man soweth so shall he also reap.’ 
The young people as they go out on their 
own know that the minimum of their income 
will be taken in taxes for running the State. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. President, Nebraska was so 
founded and has lived and progressed that 
her people never need fear being robbed or 
deprived of their cherished liberties. They 
know by experience that independence for 
themselves is not born of dependence upon 
the State. 

“You find here a forward-looking people 
whose love of personal freedoms and inde- 
pendence has not shorn them of the vision 
so essential to the welfare of their fellow 
man. They look beyond the boundaries of 
the State and Nation with charity for all. 
Never forgetting, however, that charity be- 
gins at home. 

“So, Mr. President, we ask of you and all 
of your successors, the preservation of those 
rights inherent in our form of government— 
to do our best for ourselves, and run our 
State within the all-wise plan that was in- 
tended when the Union was founded. That 
is the basis upon which we have prospered 
and progressed. It is the basis upon which 
we have been able to make our contributions 
to the Nation and all others, 
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“In all earnestness and sincerity, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we welcome you to our Commonwealth. 
We want you to know from being among us 
that our interest is uppermost in preserving 
here and throughout America those prin- 
ciples of government upon which we have 
been privileged to live and build, not for our- 
selves alone but within the precepts and 
teachings of a mighty Prince of Peace who 
went before. 

“May God attend you on your journey.” 





Bigzest Story 


XTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, I 
include the twenty-second article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 

BIGGEST Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Stealing the atom bomb is by no means 
the main accomplishment of the Soviet 
agents in America. 

Long before that, they had stolen some- 
thing far more important. 

The thing they stole, of course, was the 
attention, intelligence, and loyalty of Ameri- 
can school and college teachers, who in turn 
delivered into communism all they could 
of a generation of American youth. 

When the history of our times is finally 
written, this story of communism’s influence 
in the American educational system from 
1920 to 1950, and its consequences, will be 
the undoubted climactic chapter. 

How did it happen? Why did it happen? 
What is the cure? 

That it happened, all of us know. The 
waves of sickly pacificism, internationalism, 
the youth movements, and the denials 
American factual history, the blushing at 
the facts of American successful life, the 
groveling submission to mass slogans, and 
the parroting of these as gospel, all can be 
clearly identified as Moscow-made. 

Never in our country’s history had any- 
thing like it occurred before. And nev 
there such a catastrophe of lost per 
lost moral and intellectual stature, and 1 
time. 

Never didag 


of 


eneration suffer such rav: 








of alcoholism, insanity, suicide, divorce, and 
dissipated character. 

I am speaking, now, of the generat 
that got into college about 1925 and of 
in the 10 years or so following. Other n- 
erations I know only at second-hand and can 
judge only by examining the literature and 
visible behavior of their time. 

But the generation that passed through 
college between 1925 and 1935, I have lived 
in, and all who have lived in it with me k 
what it has lost at the hands of the Marx 

Karl Marx taught that religion, any re- 
ligion, is the enemy of enlightened intelli- 
gence. He described the family as a de l- 
ing evil, represented individual init i 


enterprise, and ownership of wealth as 
total enemy of hi welfar 
the destruction of reli 
talism, and every other instituti 
gation as we know it. 





yn, family life, capi- 
n of civili- 


Furthermore, that they must be destroyed 
not in words, but in bloody action. 

There is nothing new in such a demon 
suggestion. It is a line of th it that has 
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lived in the dark side of man’s nature always, 
in some form or other. 

But until the Communists who claimed 
Marxism as their philosophy fell by accident 
and unprepared, into control of the govern- 
ment of Russia, never did this dark and dirty 
instinct hold the reins of actual government 
over a great empire of human beings. 

And so a group of educators in America 
abandoned their duty to stand against the 
destroyer, but instead delivered into its power 
the best-fed, best-clothed, and most envied 
young people in all the world. 

No wonder the victims lost their way, and 
turned so frequently to self-destruction. 

School and college classes of present times 
cannot begin to ingagine what they have 
escaped. For that they can thank Stalin, 
not anybody else. 

For Stalin, by his actions, has proved the 
lie that was always at the bottom of the 
Marxist story of the world. 

Russia, today, with atom bombs in one 
hand and germ bombs in the other, calcu- 
lating with icy logic just when it would be 
most profitable to make the final assault, does 
not square with the fairy tale. 

And a President of the United States who 
says one day “I like Joe Stalin” and the 
next sends his Secretary of State screeching 
around the earth in search of alliances while 
at the same time frantically clawing at the 
poison fleas other people spot on his own 
shirt front—he, too, gives away the truth 
behind the scene, 

As this story runs on, I have to tell the 
facts of a degrading and humiliating episode 
in American history. The names and the 
dates and the actions, as I promised in the 
beginning, are all coming from the public 
record. 

The Federal theater project, for instance, 
ti.at mocked and ridiculed the very taxpay- 
ers whose money paid the authors and actors 
living off it—that was no secret. 

It was a project of the United States Gov- 
ernment itself, the government that Wash- 
ington and Franklin and Jefferson and 
Adams built for us, that Lincoln preserved, 
and that millions of Americans down through 
the generations had revered and lived by and 
for which many a one had died. 

But as I tell these facts, I hope for one 
accomplishment, to move the reader to a 
determination that the past does teach the 
present and guide the future. The influence 
of Marx on the United States of America has 
to be broken or we are a finished people. 





The Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter and 
statement: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1950. 
Hon. A. F. TAURIELLO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am herewith 
transmitting a statement adopted unant- 
mously by the National Executive Committee 
of the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks which met in the city of Washington, 
D. C., on May 10 and 11, 1950. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM OTTE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Fost OFFICE CLERKS, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1950. 
The executive committee of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, having cone 
sidered the release of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Honorable Jesse M. Donaldson, un- 


der date of May 11, 1950, relative to the cure . 


tailment of service by the Post Office De- 
partment, makes the following observations: 

While it is true, as the Postmaster General 
states, that the report of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives does not carry the usual statement 
indicating that if the Department’s business 
continued to increase, “consideration would 
be given to supplemental appropriations,” it 
is also true that nowhere in the report of the 
House committee is there any statement in- 
dicating that such supplemental appropria- 
tions will not be granted, if the facts justi- 
fied such action. Certainly the statement 
by the Appropriations Committee that “this 
amount should suffice to render adequate 
service without requiring the Department to 
come in later for deficiency requests” is not 
to be construed as a prior rejection of sup- 
plemental appropriations. 

While it may be futile for critics to claim 
that the Post Office Department can make 
savings by administrative action in any other 
way than by curtailing existing services and 
reducing the number of people employed, it 
nevertheless is true that the Congress has 
never at any time in the history of the Post 
Office Department determined that the Post 
Office Department was anything but a service 
organization, primarily designed to serve the 
American people efficiently. Many of the 
services performed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment could never be expected to become self- 
supporting, regardless of any rate likely to 
be established by the Congress. However, it 
is interesting to note that the program for 
curtailment of service, which the Postmaster 
General has outlined, does not reduce the 
services in those areas where no reasonably 
conceivable postal rate would make them 
self-supporting, but rather reduces the serv- 
ices in the metropolitan areas which, by and 
large, actually pay their own way. There can 
be no doubt that service on rural routes, 
services at post offices of the fourth class, 
and services at most post offices of the third 
class, not only are at present unprofitable 
but could never be made profitable, no mat- 
ter how high postal rates might be set. The 
Postmaster General has called attention to 
the fact that almost one-fourth of the popu- 
lation receives its mail on rural routes and, 
according to the latest available report of the 
Postmaster General, more than 30,000,000 
individuals receive their mail on such routes, 
It should be obvious that the volume of mail 
originating on rural routes and the volume 
of mail delivered to patrons of such routes 
could not under any circumstances, or any 
rates likely to be established by the Con- 
gress, pay the cost of service rendered. If the 
Post Office Department “must readjust its 
affairs on a businesslike basis,” as the Post- 
master General states, he would not elim- 
inate service at the points where the reve- 
nues were produced but would eliminate the 
service ‘at the points where actual losses 
occurred. 

In the establishment of city delivery the 
Congress refused to authorize the establish- 
ment of such service unless the revenues of 
a particular office would pay for it. However, 
in the establishment of rural delivery which 
was opposed on the floor of Congress by many 
Members on the grounds that it would be a 
costly operation and that it would bankrupt 
the Government, such rural delivery service 
was established, despite the fact that it was 
well known that it could never pay its own 
way. In other words, the Congress knew it 
Was spending money for a service which 
would never produce anywhere near sufficient 
revenue to pay its own way. For the current 
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year that loss is figured at not less than 
$150,000,000, or more than twice the amount 
necessary to be saved, according to the Post. 
master General. 

The statement by the Postmaster Genera 
that the curtailment of collections from 
street letter boxes will not cause any serious 
inconvenience to the users of the postal gery. 
ice, appears to be extremely wide of the marx, 
Actually, the average citizen now may attend 
to his correspondence after having finished 
his dinner and take the letter out to his street 
letter box with every assurance that before 
morning that same letter will either be ready 
for delivery in his own city or will be well on 
its way to delivery in a city many miles dis. 
tant. By restricting collections from street 
letter boxes to those reaching the main office 
not later than 8:30 p. m., practically all mail 
posted after 6 o’clock p. m. will lie in the 
street letter box until sometime the following 
day, causing an initial delay of from 12 to 20 
hours in every instance. This is certainly far 
from the ideal of an expeditious service. 

With the rapid development of air trans. 
portation, the American public has been 
turning in increasing numbers to air mail 
service. At the present time, air mail servicg 
is reasonably fast and a letter mailed prac. 
tically anywhere in the country with air mail 
postage affixed will be delivered at any other 
address in the continental United States 
within not more than 36 hours. With the re- 
stricted collections and the restricted deliv. 
eries required by the orders of the Postmast- 
er General, air mail letters may be initially 
delayed for 12 or more hours before even 
reaching the post office, and if such letter 
reaches the office of address anytime after 
7 o'clock in the morning it would be further 
delayed a minimum of 24 hours before being 
delivered to the addressee. 

While the Postmaster General has based 
the necessity for the order on an alleged 
failure of the Congress to appropriate suffi- 
cient revenues, it is interesting to compare 
his statement now with his statements on 
the same subject one short year ago. At that 
time (February 10, 1949) the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in a statement to the House Committee 
on Appropriations stated ‘‘over the years we 
have had to obtain deficiency appropriations 
because of understatement in our estimates 
and I am satisfied that if this committce 
gives us the amount that we are requesting 
here today, and the increased volume of mail 
that we originally estimated materializes, 
that we will always have the kind ear of this 
committee as we have had in the past and 
I have no fear of failure to obtain sulficient 
funds to operate the postal service.” 

However, in the most recent statement of 
the Postmaster General, he is trying to con- 
vey the impression that the curtailment of 
service has been forced by the refusal of 
Congress to provide the funds necessary to 
maintain satisfactory service. The most cas- 
ual study of the facts would prove this to be 
untrue. The Post Office Department will not 
begin to operate on the appropriations that 
he makes reference to in his statements until 
July 1, 1950. It is true that some action to- 
ward reducing the amount of appropriations 
originally requested by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has been taken by the House. However, 
when appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment have been considered by Congress 
in past years, the amounts have invariably 
been jockeyed up and down, The present 
curtailment order was issued prior to the 
final determination of the amount to be ap- 
propriated for the maintenance of the postal 
service for fiscal year 1951. The Postmaster 
General certainly has not helped to secure 
the appropriation which he claims he needs 
by cutting the service below the minimum 
required. 

It should be made clear that the work per- 
formed by the so-called temporary employees 
was necessary labor that should have been 
performed all along by classified civil-service 
employees. Yet, the Postmaster General has 











‘ted that even the earnings of many 
veasent classified employees will also be re- 
aus ed s the result of these orders. 
The Postmaster General has stated that it 
is the temporary employees who will be af- 
1 to the greatest extent by any reduc- 
n Based on our observations and 
ience, in many instances classified 
will be entirely without work op- 
over long periods of time. At a 
1 the volume of mail is the highest 
tory of the postal service, it ill 
he Post Office Department to reduce 
iber of employees, thereby greatly 
ising the work load on those who re- 
According to the Postmaster General’s 
tements, while the revenues increased 
) 110.72 percent and the number of 
nieces handled increased 64.70 percent, the 
rease in the number of employees was 
nan 48.43 percent. This indicates that 
the employees have over the years gradually 
increased their efficiency all out of proportion 
the increased volume of mail and are 
y rendering even greater service than at 
ny time in the past. The increase in the 
| f mail, together with the elimina- 
proper pick-up and delivery, com- 
ith tl] he reduction in the number of 
employ low the minimum required to 
handle the =a and give adequate service, 
will cause a congestion and delay that will 
decrease the efficiency of the postal service 
and will contribute to increasing costs rather 
than effecting economies. 











rployees 























Texas in Our Blood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, as a part 
of the recent Fiesta San Jacinto in San 
Antonio, Tex., the Battle of Flowers Oro- 
torical Contest for 1950 was held. Mr. 
Jack Yonge, of Abilene, Tex., was award- 
ed first place for his oration, Texas in 

Blood. He has given us a beautiful 
outline of the history of Texas and some 
. mous Texans, I include his oration, as 

ollows: 

TEXAS IN OuR BLoop 

There are over 7,000,000 people in Texas, 
of all occupations, all trades, farmers, 
, business wizards, laborers; people 
f ed character, of high and low ideals. 
But fr m El Paso to Texarkana, from the 
bord f Mexico to the upper reaches of 
the Panhandle, from Sabine Pass to the bat- 
tlegr | of San Jacinto, no matter what 
ference in the people, if they live 

n these boundaries, there’s Texas in 

r blood. 

A true Texan can’t disguise his feelings 

nen u usands in the Cotton Bowl or Me- 
m lium rise and in one tremendous 

The Eyes of Texas slowly and 

‘heently. Or when a friend is buried 

side of a Texas hill and sand blows 

rave before the funeral is over. 

rides across the sun-drenched 

irie and his chest swells with pride 

ss. Or when he passes the red- 

pitol and sees the Lone Star flag 

red to half-mast in mourning for 

“ce OF its citizens. A true Texan simply has 
Texas in his blood. 

> vitality of the State has a life- 


Or when he 


1} 


ooG all its own, At the Texas borders, 
& port of entry, there’s a mat 
ing “Welcome.” Texas, with friendliness 
“s MS heartbeat—vast, hospitable, full of 
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euphoria, and blushing with beauty—its 
vitality can be expressed historically, geo- 
graphically, in terms of politics, economics, 
raw materials, folklore, and education. 

In the files of the Texas saga, in the not- 
long-bygone days when the territory was 
without definable limits, when the home- 
steaders were restleés, straining to become a 
republic—in this atmosphere our land was 
conceived and made a reality. This reality 
was only a potentiality to the men who first 
sacrificed their lives so that it might come 
into being. 

It came into being in a little chapel in old 
Mission City on a spring morning in 1836. 
As dawn and the attack approached, the sky 
glowed crimson; the Mexicans’ eyes, sangui- 
nary, and the blood of Texans ran cold. 

Bowie, the Louisiana backwoodsman, had 
the roughness of a frontier fighter, yet a love 
for his friends which compelled him to 
remain and fight with them for his bed. 

Crockett, the Tennessee scout, tall, hand- 
some, a crack shot, defended the open part 
of the wall. 

Travis, the soft-spoken colonel; his sin- 
cerity equaled only by the tenacity for what 
he knew was his duty. 

Bonham, the dauntless adventurer, with 
a white handkerchief around his neck, 
thundered wildly back through Santa Ana’s 
cutthroats to die for the reality. 

They listened for the hoofbeats of relief, 
but there was no relief; there was only death. 
With almost superhuman effort, they slaugh- 
tered one Mexican after another before their 
lives were expended in defense of the Alamo. 
They had real Texas in their blood. They 
contributed in those last hours enough 
bravery and fortitude into the bloodstream of 
Texas for all mankind to be proud. 

The Raven, 6 feet 6, his massive shoulders 
clad in buckskin, a hard-living, hard-drink- 
ing, hard-eating chieftain who had big tawny 
hands and big worries, worries big enough to 
make wrinkles in his forehead that spelled 
misery for Santa Ana, he was the undis- 
puted boss of the Texas revolution. Charg- 
ing to shouts of “Remember the Alamo,” “Re- 
member Goliad,” and to the strains of a flute 
playing Won’t You Come to the Bower? he 
led 740 Texans to victory over twice as many 
Mexicans at San Jacinto. President of the 
Republic and governor after statehood, a 
shrewd judge of men, he could be a lion or 
a fox and was as occasion demanded. So 
came our champion to fill the needs of the 
time. And when he passed in 1863, we lost 
a full-blooded Texas son. 

The roll call of those who lived and died 
for the reality of the Republic includes 
thousands from Capt. Dick Dowling to the 
cattlemen—Charles Goodnight, Sol West, 
Charles Moss; to the settlers who cleared the 
Brazos River bottom, and the countless who 
forged a link in the chain to greatness. Al- 
Ways among those and often unremembered 
are the Texas women. Their part of the story 
is as important and colorful as the battles, 
the diplomacy, the bloodshed. We're hunt- 
ing for the lady represented by the statue 
of the pioneer woman on the capitol grounds. 

Perhaps it’s the mother of Texas, Jane 
Wilkenson Long, wife of the famous doctor 
and partner to him in the fight for inde- 
pendence. 

Or perhaps it’s Sarah Cannon, who held off 
the Comanches all afternoon with only a 
flintlock before an arrow stopped her. 

Or it’s the devoted mothers of the first 
800 families that came into the new frontier 
under the empresario system—women of 
steadfast purpose, of infallible morals, of 
high ideals. 

Probably it’s significant of everyone of 
them, for it was the women who inspired the 
heroes to come to Texas, clear the land, plant 
the crops, mold an empire from a forest or 
@ desert; the women who were the eyes of 
conscience testing every cause to determine 
its worthiness in building a Christian civiliza- 
tion. And the women who mothered the sons 
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and instilled in them the virtues of honesty 
and fidelity. 

The personalities of a colossal past have 
been diverse, and we remember: 

O. O. Henry, the writer. 

Elizabeth Ney, the sculptress, making im- 
mortal the features of Texans with the tedi- 
Ousness of Michelangelo carving the face of 
Christ. 

H. Y. Benedict, who fought against the 
three P’s: Politics, prejudice, and poverty, so 
that a dream might come true—the dream of 
@ university of Texas. 

Anson Jones, last President of the Repub- 
lic, who toiled assiduously for a goal and 
when it came, arose with tear-brimmed eyes 
to tell the crowd gathered around the cabin- 
capitol in deliberate and solemn tones, “Gen- 
tlemen, the Republic of Texas is no more.” 

History fades and materializes into today 
and tomorrow. 

We are beginning the second century of 
statehood. The brawn that cleared the tim- 
ber, fought the Indians, established settle- 
ments like Nacogdoches and San Antonio 
is constructing skyscrapers, doing the big 
shoulder work of the oil fields, quarrying 
gravel for the highways. The brains of men 
like Cameron, Fannin, Fisher, and Austin 
are transplanted as if by blueprint to form 
the structure of our own minds. The simple 
inventions and mechanisms of the pioneers 
are transformed into dynamos of sizzling 
progress. 

Our symbols are as varied as ranch brands, 
the Buckhorn Saloon, smokestacks, brag- 
garts, cowboy hats, oil derricks, cotton, cat- 
tle, millions of acres, and the bristling en- 
ergy of the people. And you can throw in 
Florida’s winters and California’s sunshine 
and a list of other things long enough to 
cover the 1,000 miles from Brownsville to 
Dalhart, and you haven’t begun to show our 
thousand faces. There’s more good humor 
and common sense packed into our veins 
than could ever be measured by inventory or 
conceived by foreigners. 

Our landmarks are as obvious as if there 
were a giant “T” embroidered with pecan 
trees and mockingbirds and a chorus of a tril- 
lion voices singing Texas, Our Texas in the 
blue skies over every town—where we have 
our Will Rogers, our Lincolns, the sons of our 
Crocketts, our Travises, our Houstons. We 
have our tycoons, our executives, our pub- 
lishers, our professional men, and most im- 
portant, our little people, who claim none 
of the glory but who are the pulse of our 
Texas civilization 24 hours of every day. 

Foreigners marvel at the fortuitousness 
with which wealth has accumulated. In 
1884 there were $84,000,000 in bank deposits; 
in 1949, over three and one-half billion. 
Some people think the land of the Texas 
wealth is a dollar sign with a halo over it. 
But it’s red-blooded men—working, sweat- 
ing, figuring in a world of finance and in- 
dustry—striving to better themselves and 
their State. For this is a place where a 
milkman, a farmer, or a Houston dry cleaner 
can become a millionaire overnight; where 
the Texas blood of a ponderous oil tycoon 
still tingles at the sight of a gusher spiral- 
ing toward the heavens, where the languid 
beauty of the piney woods is matched only 
by the waving wheat of the plains, where one 
city can be a baby Manhattan, a genuine me- 
tropolis packed with glitter and charm, an- 
other city only 33 miles away—a cattle an- 
nex—a meat-packing town, a town of smiles 
and windy streets, where the Gulf wind 
makes the nights cool, where copper, sulfur, 
petroleum, barbed wire, synthetics, grain, 
lumber, natural gas, and railroads are prod- 
ucts that emerge from throbbing industry, 
where sleek Herefords or slate-colored Brah- 
ma bulls flourish on the King Ranch, the 
world’s largest beef factory, where a valley 
of oil, roses, and rain make life beautiful 
and poop e happy, where a bow in the legs 
adventure in the soul, and a canter off in 
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the sunset are all ingredients that make 
Texas a paradise. 

Men sacrificed on the Texas frontier. They 
traded part or all of a lifetime for the land 
that gives Texans pearl-gray Stetsons, hand- 
tooled boots, Cadillacs, the right to work, 
and freedom from oppression. The loyalty 
of a people to their State is equaled only 
by the size of the Texas moon, by the heri- 
tage of an illustrious past. 

It’s a real thrill to see a dust storm at 
Amarillo, a cattle auction at Abilene, a fruit 
harvest in the Rio Grande Valley, or an old- 
settlers’ reunion in Buffalo Gap. But the 
biggest thrill of all is after visiting foreign 
States to come across that Texas border; if 
the air smells ffesher, if the sun shines 
brighter, if your soul feels friendlier, if you 
long to see the sun rising on a hill smothered 
in bluebonnets with dew in each bloom spar- 
kling like a diamond, then you’re home, 
pardner, and you’ve got Texas in your blood. 





Discrimination in American Universities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Washington’s Birthday I issued a state- 
ment denouncing discrimination and 
coercion at the George Washington Uni- 
versity, and was in turn criticized by one 
or two well-meaning innocents. 

A short time later I inserted in the 
Recorp the findings of the Anti-Nazi 

eague in regard to discrimination at 
City College of New York, and again was 
subjected to criticism. 

On Friday, May 12, 1950, the Washing- 
ton Post printed an editorial headed 
“Bias in colleges” in which, with its 
usual clarity and economy of expression, 
the Post says precisely what I was saying, 
and specifically points to the failure of 
the George Washington University to 
take part in a conference here to combat 
discrimination in colleges. Under leave 
I am inserting that editorial in the Rrec- 
orD. I am also inserting a news story 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
April 25. 

IT expect to have more to say about 
discrimination, wherever it occurs, but 
especially in educational institutions, 
from time to time. 

The individuals, or groups, who believe 
in a hush-hush policy on discrimination 
will get little aid or comfort from me. 

The matter referred to follows: 

{From the Washington Post of May 12, 1950] 
BIAS IN COLLECES 


Delegates from 28 colleges located in Mary- 
land, Virginia, Delaware, and the District of 
Columbia meeting here recently for a re- 
gional conference, took an unequivocal stand 
against discrimination in higher education 
on grounds of race, creed, or national ori- 
gin. Every major institution of higher learn- 
ing in Washington was represented—with 
the single conspicuous exception of the 
George Washington University. The attitude 
expressed by the educators seems to us ex- 
tremely heartening and significant on two 
counts. 

It reflects, in the first place, a recogni- 
tion that scholars have a respons:bility for 


leadership in their communuities. The aca- 
demic function is not fulfilled by a mere 
acceptance of prevailing mores; the plea, too 
frequently advanced in the past by timorous 
educators, that they must abide by unjusti- 
fiable prejudices out of deference to local 
opinion, is an outright abdication of respon- 
sibility. It is precisely to its institutions of 
learning that a community is entitled to look 
for guidance in sloughing off outworn and 
invalid patterns. The examples set by such 
institutions constitutes a powerful educative 
force. 

The action of the regional conference re- 
flects, in the second place, a recognition that 
discrimination on account of race, religion, 
or national origin is indefensible so far as the 
universities themselves are concerned. It 
runs directly counter to what they teach. 
The educators called for repeal of State laws 
requiring segregation at the College level. 
The indication that the teachers themselves 
are ready to initiate this process—instead of 
waiting until they are forced to do so by the 
Supreme Court—is most encouraging. Their 
view should carry weight with the State leg- 
islatures and will serve, we hope, to accel- 
erate a trend toward genuine equality in edu- 
cational opportunity which has already 
gained great momentum. 


[From Washington Evening Star of April 25, 
1950] 
COLLEGE PARLEY URGES BAN ON DISCRIMINA- 
TION—LAWs To OPEN SCHOOLS TO MINORI- 
Ties ASKED BY REGIONAL GROUP 


Representatives of 28 District, Maryland, 
Virginia, and Delaware higher education in- 
stitutions have gone on record opposing dis- 
crimination against any minority group in 
college admissions. 

The conference of educators and students, 
meeting at American University yesterday, 
advocated repeal of any laws requiring segre- 
gation in colleges and universities. The 
group added that “positive” laws forbidding 
schools to turn down applicants on grounds 
of race, creed, or color “may be one of the de- 
sirable means of ending discrimination.” 

Both Virginia and Delaware require segre- 
gation of races in education. 

Dr. Walter E. Hager, president of Wilson 
Teachers’ College, who was chairman for the 
day-long session, told the conferees, “You 
have faced the problem squarely.” 


EIGHTY-FIVE ATTEND PARLEY 


“We have gone on record much more vig- 
orously than I anticipated we could at this 
conference,” he asserted. 

The conference was sponsored by a group 
of Washington area educators to consider 
problems of discrimination in higher educa- 
tion. It was the first regional conference of 
its kind, advocated last fall by the American 
Council on Education. About 85 educators, 
students, and others connected with schools 
were sent to the conference by the heads of 
their institutions. 

The elimination of a qualified college ap- 
plicant on grounds of race, creed, or national 
origin “is unjustified and un-American,” a 
majority of the conferees agreed. 

They urged institutions in this area to 
reexamine practices and policies regarding 
admissions with a view to ending discrimi- 
nation. 

Dr. Hager, in a summing-up talk, said the 
conferees recognize it may take a long time 
to accomplish their ideals. It will be neces- 
sary, he said, to lead up to the ideals through 
education. 

STEPS SUCGESTED 

Some of the steps suggested to carry out 
the program are interracial workshops at 
colleges, opening of more college activities to 
the community, exchange of students among 
various institutions, and leadership training 
of students. 
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It was felt the major barriers 
discrimination exist among boards of tr 
tees, residents of a college community “ ‘ 
others outside of the student body ~ 

Dr. Hager was authorized to appoint 
committee to plan with national organiza. 
tions how discrimination in education oe 
be combated. - 

The conferees felt they did not have 
information to consider discrimination in 
hiring teachers. They suggested Colleges 
could experiment by placing representatives 
of minority groups in important faculty posi. 
tions under conditions carefully planned to 
assure success of the experiment, 

The recommendations adopted at the 
closing general session were prepared by four 
groups that had met separately earlier in the 
day. Dr. Hager explained the group reports 
represented a majority opinion and were not 
necessarily unanimous. The full meeting 
adopted the reports by a voice vote without 
much discussion, 


CALLED DANGEROUS WEAPON 


In the opening address, a University of 
Maryland dean described racial and religious 
hatred weapons as more dangerous to Amer. 
ica than those of steel, flame, or nuclear 
fission. 

Dr. Harold Benjamin, dean of Maryland's 
College of Education said “these shadowy 
enemies can do tremendous things to our 
people. They can take differences in color, 
magnify them until we have a whole system 
of economic and social barriers. They can 
transform good men into cruel monsters.” 

Dr. Benjamin said dynamic educaticn was 
necessary to combat the fear and ignorance 
which lead to hatred. He added that “di. 
visiveness stares me in the face” at the Uni. 
versity of Maryland, but did not elaborate, 
Negroes are not admitted at College Park, 


NINE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SCHOOLS 
REPRESENTED 

Heads of the four group sessions were Dr, 
M. Weldon Thompson, of Lynchburg (Va.) 
College; Dr. Allan P. Colburn, president of 
the University of Delaware; Dr. F. Wilson 
Shaffer, of Johns Hopkins University; and 
Dr. F. G. Livingwood, acting president of 
Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 

Nine District schools were represented, 15 
Maryland, 3 Virginia, and 1 Delaware, 
George Washington University was the only 
major Washington university that sent nm 
delegates. 

The planning committee which sponsored 
the conference was composed of Dr. Hager 
and Dr. H. F. Cotterman, University of Mary- 
land; Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Catholic Univer- 
sity; Dr. Donald Derby, American University, 
Dr. Hugh G. Price, Montgomery Junior Ccl- 
lege; Dr. Edwin H. Sponseller, Hood College; 
Dr. Charles Thompson, Howard University, 
and Alex Weinstein, of the Washington office 
of the Antidefamation League. 
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Dead Animals on Our Public Highways 
Dangerous to Public Health 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 30, I made some remarks on the sub- 
ject of dead animals on our public high- 
ways, in which I pointed out their dan- 
gers to the health of the Nation. Those 
remarks were published in the April Issue 
of the American Highways magazine, 








the result that I am receiving let- 
m all over the country relative to 
+h ry f r. 

, Whi the medical profession, and 
jally the Public Health Service, 
-m to have succeeded in conquering, 
rT ting, at least to a large extent, 
certain diseases, such as yellow fever, 
d. and malaria, we are still plagued 

ny other maladies, some of which 





bly more devastating, such as 
tnberculosis, cancer, heart disease, polio, 
nar hydrophobia, and so forth. 
~ Let m call your attention to the fact 
hat smallpox was never controlled, and 
it is doul tful if it ever would have been 
cont d even by vaccination, if it had 
not been for the installation of water- 
works and sewerage systems in the great 
cities of the world. 
On May 10 I received a letter from 
Mr. S. W. Jackson of Franklin, Pa., 


ineer in district 1-0 of the 
State highway department of that State, 
showing the number of dead animals re- 
moved from the public highways in his 
( ict of seven counties during each 
n the year 1949, and also the total 
‘ the year, and showing the total of 


trict eng 


for 

dead animals found on those highways 
during the years 1941 to 1949. District 
No. 1-0, contains seven counties—Craw- 
ford, Erie, Forest, Lawrence, Mercer, 
Venango, and Warren. 


I am inserting Mr. Jackson’s letter in 
the Recorp and also that portion of his 
nnual report showing the total number 
id animals, both wild and domestic, 
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moved the bodies of 20,081 wild animals 
and 3,569 domestic animals—making a 
total of 23,650. 

In this connection, let me call your at- 
tention to the fact that a statement in 
the same issue of the American High- 
ways magazine, on page 14, shows that 
during the first 4 weeks of this year 
there were 4,417 animals killed on the 
highways in Virginia. 

Pennsylvania and Virginia are not ex- 
ceptions to the rule. The same condi- 
tion prevails in every State in the Union. 

Every automobile that rolls over one 
of these dead animals picks up whatever 
disease germs it may contain, and prob- 
ably exposes to that malady every indi- 
vidual who touches the tire that comes in 
contact with that carcass—to say 
nothing of the rest of the car. 

The letter of Mr. S. W. Jackson, dis- 
trict engineer for the seven counties in 
Pennsylvania, reads as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
Franklin, Pa., May 10, 1950. 
Hon. Joun E. RANKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. RANKIN: I have noted with in- 
terest the article in the April 1950 issue of 
American Highways covering your remarks 
before the House relative to the -2moval of 
dead animals from highways. 

I have, as district engineer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Highways, made a study 
and hobby of collecting data on this particu- 
lar subject for the past 9 years, and I have 
sent out copies of our annual reports cover- 
ing this matter to the Game Commission of 
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record of this kind has been collected by any 
agency in this country. 

I have charge of State highway work in 
seven counties in northwestern Pennsylvania 
with a State highway mileage of 4,100 miles, 
and this data is furnished to me monthly by 
our highway caretakers, who make from two 
to five trips per week over each highway, and 
among their responsibilities is the removal 
and disposal of the bodies of wild and do- 
mestic animals and birds killed by the oper- 
ators of motor vehicles. This report is an 
actual count of the bodies removed and is 
not an estimate. 

You will note the main part of the report 
shows the details according to species of ani- 
mals involved in each county for each month, 
and at the end of the report is shown the 
totals for the year 1949. I have also appended 
to the report the totals for each of the years 
from 1941 to 1948, inclusive. You will note 
there was a decrease in the wild animals 
killed during the war years and until 1948, 
since when a material increase has been 
shown probably due to increased traffic and 
increase of some of the species of animals, 
especially opossums. 

Possibly you might be interested in re- 
Serving a copy of this report to your conser- 
vation department or local sportsmen’s asso- 
ciation, and I am enclosing a couple of extra 
copies for your use. 

I trust this information may be of interest 
und use to you. 

Sincerel y yours, 





S. W. JACKSON, 
District Engineer, District 1-O. 
Here is an excerpt from Mr. Jackson’s 
report, showing the number of dead ani- 
mals removed from the public highways 
of his district, by counties, in 1949, and 
also showing the totals. It also shows 















































totals for years 1941 to 1944 inclusive do not include Lawrence County. 


























removed from the highways in his dis- pennsylvania and several other States, as the number removed from the highways 
tri You will note that for the year well as to conservationists and sportsmen’s in that district every year since 1941. 
1949 in these seven counties they re- associations. So far as I know, no other The report referred to follows: 
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As I pointed out, there were 20,081 
wild animals and 3,569 tame animals, 
removed from the highways in those 
seven counties in 1949, which is almost 
double the number removed from the 
highways in the same district in 1941. 

This is a very serious matter, one that 
< “ects the health, even the life, of every 
human being in the United States. 

I trust that the rest of the Nation will 
follow the example set by Pennsylvania, 
and see that these dead animals are 
promptly removed from the Nation’s 
highways in every State, as well as in the 
District of Columbia. 





Addresses of the President at Boise and 
Nampa, Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a privilege, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, to 
insert two further addresses by the Pres- 
ident of the United States on his recent 
trip through Idaho. Following are the 
addresses made by the President at 
Boise, Idaho, and Nampa, Idaho: 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT BOISE, IDAHO 


I am very glad indeed to be here this 
morning. I certainly appreciate your most 
cordial greeting. It is very impressive to 
come into this rich valley. Here you have 
an empire which is made possible through 
the miracle of reclamation. It all comes 
from having water. Your great program of 
irrigation in this area has brought prosperity 
to your farms and your cities. Iam told you 
have some 350,000 acres irrigated in this sec- 
tion, This is a tremendously valuable addi- 
tion to the economic well-being of the whole 
country. 

I think there is a deeper significance in 
what you have achieved here than you peo- 
ple may realize. A relatively small amount 
of Government money for reclamation has 
brought rich returns to the whole area and 
to the whole Nation. 

When people talk about the size of the 
Federal budget, they forget that when we 
set aside money for things like reclamation, 
it is just like investing money in gilt-edge 
securities. The money invested for the de- 
velopment of this valley is an investment, it 
is not an expenditure. 

Reclamation means richer farm lands, more 
prosperous cities and industries, cheaper 
power, and healthier opportunities for a bet- 
ter standard of living in this whole area. 

The penny pinchers who want to cut off 
funds for reclamation simply do not under- 
stand good business principles. 

The future has in store rich potentialities 
for the Boise area, for Idaho, and for the 
whole Northwest. We have done a great deal 
of good pioneering work in resource devel- 
opment, but we need more power dams to 
develop mineral resources, and to bring cheap 
power to all the communities of this area. 
We need more sound reclamation projects, we 
need better soil and forest conservation, 

To do these things right, we need a co- 
ordinated program for the development of 


the entire Columbia River Basin, including 
the Snake River Valey. 

In order to harness the mighty resources 
of land, water, forests, and minerals, we 
must tackle all phases of this development 
simultaneously. 

There is a direct relation between what 
we do in all sections of the Columbia Valley, 
if we are to get cheap power, flood control, 
rich soil, and all the other benefits which 
flow from a balanced program. 

I am convinced that the only way to get 
such a balanced program is through the 
establishment of a Columbia Valley Ad- 
ministration, which will treat the region 
and its resources in a way which will bring 
greater benefits to every section. 

Don’t let anybody tell you that the Colum- 
bia Valley Authority I have recommended 
would be socialistic. It would not have a 
bit more authority than the present Fed- 
eral agencies have. It would specifically pro- 
hibit interference with anybody's water 
rights, or any other rights you may have 
already established. 

The Columbia Valley would be firmly under 
the control of the Congress—the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people—just like all other 
Federal agencies are now. 

Instead of moving in the direction of more 
centralized Government, the Columbia Val- 
ley Authority would move in the direction of 
less centralization. The Columbia Valley 
Authcrity would have its headquarters right 
out here in the Columbia Basin, where the 
people can deal with it first-hand. Insucha 
situation, the State and local governments 
can participate much more effectively in re- 
source-development work. The experience of 
the Tennessee Valley proves that conclusive- 
ly. And we had a lot of old mossbacks 
that did everything they possibly could to 
tear down the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Without a Columbia Valley Authority we 
will continue to have a scatter-shot approach 
to resource development, with one phase em- 
phasized at the expense of another. You can 
see that by what happened to the rivers and 
harbors bill the Senate passed a couple of 
weeks back. They put in part of a program, 
and left out other parts, like Hells Canyon 
Dam, which are just as important. The re- 
sults of such a policy are wasteful and un- 
economic, and I hope you will join me in 
working for the Columbia Valley Authority. 
This will stop all the fuss between Reclama- 
tion and the Army engineers and all the rest 
of the bureaus in Government, by having it 
right out here where you can keep your finger 
on it. 

Above and beyond the immediate benefits 
to this area, the success of projects like 
these will aid in strengthening the entire 
country. 

I want to say to you that if we hadn’t had 
the power projects in the Tennessee Valley, 
if we hadn’t had the Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee Dams and other power projects, it 
would have taken us much longer to win the 
war. But, having these projects and plenty 
of power, we were able to set up those great 
establishments which contributed to the im- 
mediate winning of the war, and the saving of 
young American lives. 

Now, I want to see a Northwest power de- 
velopment, a Southwest power development, 
a Northeast power development which will 
include the St. Lawrence Seaway project and 
the Bay of Fundy project and the Connecti- 
cut River project, and we will have the great 
networks in the Southeast, the Tennessee 
Valley project now being built in South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. 

I want to say to you that if we get that 
done, if we get the proper development of 
the Missouri Valley, the Ohio Valley, the 
Mississippi Valley, nothing in the world can 
prevent this country from accomplishing its 
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purpose. It will mean an economic develop. 
ment that will keep us the most Powerful 
nation in the world, and a nation which 
works entirely for peace and not for any 
selfish purpose. 

That is what I have in mind. That is what 
I am out here to tell you. That is what 1 
want you to understand: that I am Working 
for world peace on a basis that will make our 
economic set-up the greatest in the history 
of the world, as it is right now. I want to 
keep it that way. I want to keep on develop. 
ing it. 

Now with your help we can do just those 
things. 

I can’t tell you how very much I appreciate 
this turn-out. I am more than happy you 
have been so kind to me and so very cordial, 
I am out here to let you know what I am 
thinking; I am not running for office, I am 
on a nonpolitical tour now, but I may see you 
a little later on that subject. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT NAMPA, IpaHo 


I can’t tell you how much I appreciate this 
reception. This is a wonder; it gets better 
and better as I go along through Idaho, I 
got up this morning at 6 o’clock, and I have 
been going ever since, and it seems as if the 
crowds get bigger and the weather gets bet- 
ter and the welcome more cordial. And I 
appreciate it. 

I understand that today the Boy Scouts 
are sponsoring the dedication of a replica of 
the Statue of Liberty here in Nampa. That 
is a wonderful thing; that is a wonderful 
thing. 

In this fortieth anniversary of scouting in 
America, it is certainly fitting that the Boy 
Scouts are carrying on a crusade to strength- 
en the arm of liberty. 

You know, I am the honorary national 
president of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
I congratulate you on your enterprise that 
you are putting on here. 

I can think of no more important task 
than to strengthen the arm of liberty. 

There are many ways in which we must 
work to strengthen that arm. We have to 
maintain a strong defense organization, and 
above all we need to stay strong in our desire 
to preserve peace in the world. 

One very important element in the 
strength of the United States is the high 
standard of living we have established for 
the people of this country. Through our 
social-security program, farm legislation, 
fair-labor standards laws, housing acts and 
other progressive legislation, we have helped 
to make this country the richest in the world. 
We have made it possible for our people to 
live decent, worth-while lives, to live them 
without undue interference. 

With the world in a troubled state, it ts 
even more essential that this country con- 
tinue to grow in strength. Our national 
strength depends on our keeping all groups 
and sections of the country prosperous. I 
want to sec farmers, businessmen—both big 
and little—and the working men and women 
all well off. 

I am greatly encouraged by the reports 
I have been hearing about the expanding 
industrial prosperity in the great State of 
Idaho. Despite some recent downturn in 
farm income, the average income of each 
person in the State of Idaho increased over 
170 percent between 1940 and 1949. 

Even more important, the average per 
capita income in this State increased at & 
much faster rate than the average increase 
throughout the country. Now, isn’t that 
remarkable? That is remarkable—I don't 
think you appreciate what that means. 

I am glad to see that Idaho is showing 
the way. 

That is the goal toward which I am work- 
ing all over the country—toward a balanced 








sosnerity for all the people. If the farmers 
a ‘ood incomes, and labor has good in- 





com | business is prosperous, then that 
mak e whole country prosperous, and 
wees ys a@ chance to continue our position 
vn he world, as the leader of the whole 
world, working for peace. 


Never again will we go back to the days 
. . robber barons stuffed themselves 
and the little people got just 
Those days are gone forever— 

d of it. 
“We ngthening the arm of lberty 
untry economically, militarily, and 
Let us never forget that when 
1en liberty at home we strengthen 

in the world. 
We stand for something. We stand for 
l-being of the world. We have 
em morals which believes in honor 
1 ¢ s and upright living. We are ina 
with a country that has no ethics 
Because we have the ethical 
dards that we have, I am just as sure 
Ist re that in the long run Almighty 
d i r to give us an opportunity to 

1 the world. 

t want to conquer any nation; we 
don’t want to exploit anybody. We want 
the world to be happy, just as 
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Ih you Boy Scouts will keep up the 
dwork. This is a fine step you are taking 

I hope it will be possible for me 
the National Jamboree at Valley 
month. I am counting on it. 
he President never can tell where he 
going to be or at what time. He has to 
t conditions as they come up. But I 
pel v ee some of you at that jamboree. 
u very much, 
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Resurgent Nazism and Communism in 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I include the following resolu- 
tion of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts: 
Resolution memorializing Congress to study 

and review the problem of resurgent 





nazism and communism in Germany 

Whereas there are growing reports of the 
resurgency of nazism and communism in 
Germany: Therefore be it 

R l, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachus ts urges the Congress of the United 
States to institute a thorough-going study 
and review of the resurgence of nazism and 
- unt = in Germany; and be it further 


, That copies of this resolution 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Presiding officer of each branch of Congress 


pie to the Members thereof from this Com- 
Onwealth 


ow ise of representatives, adopted April 
49, 1950, 
LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
In Clerk. 
1950, Senate, adopted in concurrence May 8, 


IrnvING N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk, 
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Saving the “Lost” Wartime Immigra- 
tion Quotas for the Desperate War-Im- 
poverished Peoples of Europe and Non- 
quota Status for Parents of Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 3, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, my sym- 
pathetic interest in all immigration mat- 
ters is so much a matter of public interest 
that Commissioner Watson B. Miller jok- 
ingly calls me his best customer. 

It was, therefore, that I discovered in 
an editorial from [Il Progresso Italo- 
Americano, the largest and most influen- 
tial Italian-language daily in the United 
States and perhaps in the world, warm 
endorsement of two of my favorite pro- 
posals—throwing open to use the “lost” 
wartime national immigration quotas, 
and permitting parents of American 
citizens to enter as nonquota immigrants. 

Only 3 weeks ago I introduced H. R. 
8209, which would, if enacted, amend the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, to 
add to the definitions of nonquota immi- 
grants “the mother or the father of a 
citizen of the United States.” 

Under leave, I am inserting the edi- 
torial, which follows: 

AN URGENT AMENDMENT 


For some time we have been urging that 
our Government take the necessary legis- 
lative steps to permit the entry into our 
country of a number of immigrants equiva- 
lent to the quotas unused during the war. 
We always felt and continue to feel today 
that in advocating this measure we are ask- 
ing for nothing more than simple justice 
and a warm human approach in the execu- 
tion of our law as it is on the statute books 
today. In short, we have not been pleading 
for a fundamental revision but for a funda- 
mental humanization of our execution of 
the existing law. 

Here we hasten to add that the response 
in Congress to our proposals has been 
rather receptive. We did not look forward to 
unanimous acceptance. Of course, we did 
not expect to arouse the narrow-minded or 
bigoted. We realize that there are still some 
Members of Congress whose social-economic 
vision is yet to grow out of and beyond the 
pale of their own district. We understand 
that it takes time to grow out of the narrow 
limitations of local community politics, nar- 
row neighborhood interests and approach, 
But fortunately for Congress and the Ameri- 
can people, there is still hope for an equitable 
and practicable decision to be made in the 
not distant future in regard to our appeal. 
In its handling of the entire question of im- 
migration, the House of Representatives is to 
be commended and congratulated on having 
as the chairman of its special subcommittee 
the capable, earnest, and farsighted legis- 
lator from Pennsylvania, Congressman 
Francis E. WALTER. 


IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


Though we are hopeful of the future and 
will continue to work untiringly for the ad- 
mission into our country of a number of 
immigrants equivalent to the number in the 
immigration quota unused during wartime, 
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yet we realize that there are certain lesser 
phases of the entire present immigration law 
which need speedy attention and basic re- 
vision. We approach all such phases in the 
same spirit as we approach the major issue 
of using up the unused immigration quotas. 
We cannot repeat too often that it is our 
firm belief that America’s best interests and 
ideals would be most served vis-a-vis Europe 
if we were to use up the unused quotas. 

In the same sense and spirit do we now 
propose for immediate enactment the fol- 
lowing provision as an amendment to our 
present Immigration Act: “The parents of 
children now residing in the United States 
should be accorded the same preferential 
status for entry to our shores that children 
living overseas now have. These parents are 
to come in to the United States as nonquota 
immigrants.” Of course, as with children 
coming from overseas, those bringing their 
parents will have to assume full responsi- 
bility for their support so that they will not 
become a public charge. 

Arithmetically speaking, the number of 
parents who would thus be enabled to come 
to the United States on the basis of the 
above amendment to our present Immigra- 
tion Act may not be large. But the entire 


question is far more than a problem of num- 
bers. It is much more than a question of 
arithmetic which confronts us here. It isa 
human issue that we face. We must meet 
it in a humanitarian manner. No matter 


how comparatively few may be the number 

thus admitted or how little the misery thus 

eliminated, our country’s demonstration of 

generosity of spirit and humanitarianism in 

action can only aid greatly the enhance- 

ment of America’s moral prestige abroad. 
WILL HELP AMERICA 

Moreover, such an amendment to the pres- 
ent Immigration Act will also have a whole- 
some effect on the morale of our citizenry 
directly involved in and affected by the 
bringing in of their parents now abroad. 
There can never be too many humane ways 
in which the Government can and should 
lift the morale of our own people. A little 
consideration by our Government for even 
a limited number of its citizenry will goa 
long way toward raising the contentment of 
all the people in our land. 

We sincerely urge every Member of Con- 
gress to heed our appeal. We urgently plead 
with Congressman WALTER to lose no time in 
introducing a bill which will amend the 
Immigration Act to provide for parents the 
same preferential status as nonquota im- 
migrants that children now have. This 
amendment is to operate in all other respects 
in the same manner as the present provision 
covering children does. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly that 
prompt favorable action on our proposal will 
serve as a timely, positive factor for improv- 
ing the attitude and deepening the friend- 
ship of many peoples in Europe for our coun- 
try and our Government. In this critical 
hour when our Nation is battling against the 
poisonous propaganda of barbarous and 
despotic communism, the enactment of such 
legislation will not only increase the num- 
ber of our friends and augment the already 
existing friendship for America, but will at 
the same time also strike a hard and telling 
blow at the Communist slanderers of the 
American people. 


Mr. Speaker, Il Progresso Italo-Ameri- 
cano is, of course, the newspaper brought 
to its full flower of circulation and in- 
fluence by the late Generoso Pope, my 
good friend and adviser. His place has 
been ably taken by his son, Generoso 
Pope, Jr., who is obviously emulating his 
father’s policies of enlightened assist- 
ance to Americans of Italian derivation. 
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I would, if I could, go much further 
than is proposed in this editorial. I 
would like to throw open to use all the 
unused immigration quotas which lapsed 
during the war years, without regard to 
national origin. By following. that pol- 
icy, we could have avoided the necessity 
of enacting the Displaced Persons Act; 
but, since that could not be done, I have 
thrown my full support behind the en- 
lightened amendments contained in the 
House bill to amend the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948. 

On January 23, 1947—3 years ago—I 
introduced a bill’which would have pro- 
vided, if passed, for using all unused im- 
migration quotas for all nationalities to 
the end of the fiscal year of 1947, to be 
used for admittance to the United States 
of victims of war displacement without 
regard to nationality. 

Obviously, this would primarily have 
benefited those victims of the Hitler 
madness defined as displaced persons; 
but it also would have benefited Ital- 
ians, Greeks, Turks, and Spaniards, with 
their pitifully small annual quotas, 

On the same day I introduced two 
other bills differently worded, but having 
the same ultimate effect, which would 
have been to make the unused “lost” na- 
tional quotas usable for the relief of 
those who most needed relief; on March 
11, I introduced a bill which would make 
the treatment of illegal entrants—stow- 
aways—less harsh and less similar to the 
brutal methods of Nazi Germany or 
Soviet Russia; and on March 29, 1948, I 
introduced House Joint Resolution 434 
to suspend the operation of section 401 
(e) of the Nationality Act of 1940 as to 
American citizens who lost their citizen- 
ship by participating in the Italian elec- 
tions. 

In the present Congress I continued 
my strenuous efforts to effect a liberali- 
zation of immigration laws and of ad- 
ministrative policy. 

It is clear that there is a great deal of 
doubletalk in the executive agencies 
chiefly involved in immigration matters, 
which are the Department of Justice 
and the Department of State. 

While our policy-making officials from 
the President down are proclaiming the 
welcome we should give to new citizens 
and visitors, officials at lower levels are 
doing their utmost to frustrate the offi- 
cial policies. 

As an example, the visa division in 
1949 circulated to consuls a letter writ- 
ten by a Republican Member of Con- 
gress in 1948, and is using that letter as 
a basis for denying visitors’ visas to 
Catholics and Jews. Greeks, Italians, 
Spaniards, and Jewish and Catholic 
refugees from Nazi and Communist per- 
secution in central Europe are the chief 
victims of this discriminatory closed 
door policy, which has been encouraged 
by influential Members of Congress. 

Accordingly, it has been my satisfying 
duty during the last 18 months to pro- 
test and argue against this un-Ameri- 
can attitude both on the administrative 
and the legislative levels. 

Since the beginning of the Eighty-first 
Congress I have introduced the following 
public bilis, all intended to ease the 


plight of the intending immigrant to the 
United States: 


House Joint Resolution 372, to suspend 
the deportation of all persons who have filed 
form 500, under section 4 of the Displaced 
Persons Act, until the Senate has finally dis- 
posed of the pending bill. 

House bill 2027, to amend section 3 of 
the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917. 

House bill 1234, to authorize the admis- 
sion into the United States of persons indig- 
enous to Indonesia, to make them racially 
eligible for citizenship, etc. 

House Joint Resolution 30, to suspend the 
operation of section 301 (e) of the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940 in certain cases. 

House bill 1915, to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940. 

House bill 1649, to repeal section 342 (h) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940. 

House Joint Resolution 239, to suspend the 
operation of section 404 of the Nationality 
Act of 1940 in certain cases. 

House bill 8209, to admit parents of citi- 
zens as nonquota immigrants. 

House bill 8268, to repeal section 404 (c). 


In the same period, I introduced 46 
private bills in behalf of aliens; some of 
these are duplicative, and some were 
withdrawn; but the fact remain that, in 
the effort to be helpful to distressed peo- 
ple of foreign birth in the United States, 
I have introduced more private bills in 
this Congress than any other Member 
but one. 

In normal times I might not regard 
this as a favorable distinction; but in 
this postwar era when so many people 
are suffering through no fault of their 
own, I believe that anything I can do, 
without impropriety, to help those who 
need help is worth while. 





The World State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAYMOND W. KARST 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr.KARST. My. Speaker, the follow- 
ing print, which was delivered in April 
1930 by Joseph P. Donovan, C. M., 
J.C. D., now rector of Kenrick Seminary, 
in my district in St. Louis County, is 
today very timely. So far as logic goes 
his argument for world state is flawless. 
When this speech was made in 1930 his 
remarks were probably considered fan- 
tastic. Today it will provoke thought 
and sound thinking as a foundation for 
everlasting peace. 

: THE WoRLD STATE 

(By Joseph P. Donovan, C. M., J. C. D.) 

The strange thing that strikes us as we 
consider the widespread and honest efforts 
of the present day for international peace is 
the fact that every methcd but the most 
obvious one has been advocated and to some 
extent employed to bring about the reign of 
peace foretold by the prophet Isaiah 2,700 
years ago—and he spoke in a literal sense— 
“They shall turn their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into sickles: nation 
shall not lift up the sword against nation, 
neither shall they be exercised any more in 
war.” The poet has sung of the parliament 
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of man, the federation of nations: and states. 
men and peoples are actually engaged in 
perfecting a league of nations, But an 
international or world state, in the stric: 
sense of that term, is not thought of. Re. 
liance is placed upon agreements that in 
their nature are private, although the partie; 
thereto are sovereign nations.’ At the sams 
time an assumption is entertained that law, 
emanating from genuine public autho 
as a remedy for the evils nations are be 
ning to groan under, is not only nonex 
but also nonexistible, 

Yet does it not behoove us Catholics, with 
our high traditions of juridical achievement 
in public as well as in private law, to inquire 
into the likelihood of the contrary assump. 
tion? Is it not time for us to ask ourselyes 
if the day is not approaching, perhaps is 
already here, when conditions will exact that 
nations begin to do what families have lone 
since done? For thousands of years now 
families have been gathered into state or 
governmental units in order to obtain g 
temporal good otherwise impossible, namely, 
the administration nationally of civil ang 
criminal justice and the promotion nation. 
ally of the common welfare. Therefore, may 
not the time be already ripe for those na. 
tional units formed by the necessary union 
of families to coalesce in turn under a second 
compulsion of the law of nature into a larger 
form of civil society, into a society springing 
from secondary though absolute needs and 
empowered to administer internationally 
civil and criminal justice and to promote 
internationally the common temporal wel- 
fare of nations and, as a subsidiary func- 
tion, to supply the deficiencies of individual 
nations and groups of nations? 

This counterassumption of ours first calls 
for clearing up of the confusion that pre- 
vails on the notion of society. The well- 
known definition—a union of persons pursu- 
ing one end by a community of means— 
signifies to one group of thinking and non- 
thinking people that such a union can do 
anything the component persons want done, 
To another group of thinkers and non- 
thinkers, the same term “society” connotes 
a gathering that can accomplish nothing in 
practice but everything in theory. Yet the 
truth is that society is truly mighty while 
not all powerful. Here it is well to remark 
the fundamental distinction that public ju- 
rists have always made between the various 
unions that individual man can or does 
enter into. Amicable and juridical, accord- 
ing to those publicists, are the basic kinds 
of society; but these kinds are worlds apart. 
The ar‘cable society, association, or union 
of persons is from below; the juridical society, 
from above. Man enters amicable society of 
his own initiative in order better to use 
gifts or endowments of nature or grace at 
hand. The entrance into amicable society 
confers no new right. It merely enables 
him to use that previously possessed right 
jointly, and thereby gain accidental advan- 
tage over what would have been the use of 
that same right singly. Amicable society 
is verified at the one extreme in the white 
man and the black man who went in canoots 
to hunt possums. It is verified at the other 


rity, 
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1When I prepared the above paper I was 
unaware of the striking proposal put forta 
by the Reverend Father Delos of the Uni- 
versity of Lille at the French Social Week S 
1926. That distinguished churchman prove¢ 
the need of an international state from ™* 
existence of a distinct international § x d. 
He proceeded in an inductive way, whereas 
I proceeded deductively from the notion © 
perfect society through apparently interna- 
tional facts to the need of a world state J 
am aware that noted publicists try to ™ ke 
out that both Victoria and Suarez taught a 
community of nations, but a close scrutiny S 
their respective contexts indicates that mn 
spoke in a racial, and not in a juridical sense. 

















me in the merchant princes who enter 
. nartnership to trade on a national or 
21 scale. Of amicable society only 
¢ ve, in union there is strength, 
hearally true. For it increases strength but 
»w source of strength. 
r, the other grand division, juridi- 
does do. And because juridical 
s give new strength, does confer 
it has to come from above and 
n of law, and not proceed solely 
will of man, Even where amicable 
] a personality distinct from the 
composing it, that personality it 
to 1 The business corporation differs 
from business partnership because law 
has in ned in the first case and not in 
the se i. Yet this giving of legal person- 
ty doesn’t essentially lift the group enjoy- 
ing it out of the category of amicable so- 
ciety; for this personality is granted only to 
he pooling of individual rights. 
ere juridical society is entered, so- 
cial richts and duties, or social privileges 
st ay spring up. Conjugal society, 
mar? is our first instance of juridical 
§ y in time and in growth. For conjugal 
nded into the family acquaints 
us with the initial form of juridical society 
in poral order and becomes the occa- 
sion of the second form of juridical society 
t actual existence. The individual 
ring conjugal society acquires a 
r. He becomes husband. The 
1 woman by getting married is no 
t woman. She is wife. Through 
elous creation of natural law per- 
divine positive law, two persons 
in dividual perfection suddenly find 
l sromoting social perfection. They 
in conse sequence, forthwith clothed with 
righ and new responsibilities. They 
and still are personally equal have 
ace become socially unequal. Since there 
i union, a real society, here, there 
must thority to rule. And by the very 
! of things the headship has to lodge 
d the subjection in the other, yet 
the obedience exacted and the 
yielded measured by the needs of 
Y little but potentially great so- 
( 7 husband is authorized to com- 
r { only for the common good; the wife is 
f { to obey only for the common good, 
f at as appraised by a human and not 
tract standard. The union has been 
f {1 into by way of contract, yet the 
u i ) mere contract, but a natural in- 
stitution deriving the laws of its life from the 
I > Creator has revealed in His nec- 
essary and free legislation on conjugal so- 
clet I use the modern de-Christianized 
| the modern de-Christianized indi- 
erlook this juridical phase of mar- 
y see no contradiction in dissolving 
use, contract like. They make mar- 
y amicable society in practice, there- 
rals no less than in logic are de- 
m punitively distinguishing be- 
use and the usurpation of con- 
For the society that the indi- 
legislate for is in the very nature 
of his own creation, is an amicable 
union of persons all but infinitely 
mm the inviolability of juridical 
hatever may be the rank of the 
hteously sacred grouping. 
( provided, we may say, that the hu- 
would physically live by society 
he individual physically lives by food 
But as the families multiplied a 
lical creation in a temporal order 
ed. There w: iscovered a need 
might be ames, continuing the 
i air figure, a hygiene service for the 
‘or it was seen, as the families began 
3; In the vacant spaces of the world, that 
“Hotner social instrumentality would have 
juisitioned to insure a food supply 
surate with the increase of popula- 
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tion, a thing that in the beginning the fam- 
ily seemed clearly sufficient for. The earth’s 
surface would eventually have to be scien- 
tifically cultivated, and the families by them- 
selves could not bring this about. But in- 
stantly imperative was an authority for reg- 
ulating interfamily relations. Where all 
were equal, no one commanded. Where af- 
fairs pertained to everyone, no one dis- 
charged them. Unsettled disputes and un- 
prevented or unpunished crimes would alone 
be the black death of the race. So there was 
evinced a juridical need for a public society 
to do for the family what the family could 
not do for itself. This gives us the juridi- 
cal origin of civil society, God’s authoriza- 
tion of the state. That authorization was 
incidentally bestowed by the Creator when 
He constituted man capable of earthly per- 
fection and put him under obligation to pur- 
sue that perfection, without however jeop- 
ardizing his heavenly perfection. The grant 
of civil powers was enfolded in the needs of 
the race, Historical events would do the un- 
folding. 

The juridical origin of civil society, then, 
a clear. But the historical origin, owing to 

the lack of human records, remains hidden 
in obscurity. When Abraham came cut of 
Ur of the Chaldees, he left behind him a peo- 
ple among whom civil society was fairly 
evolved. When he went down to Egypt to 
sojourn, he came in contact with a state that 
had long since passed out of its childhood. 
But even up to the late day of Roman de- 
velopment the ruling power of civil society 
Sena the personal authority of the father 

ather than the public authority of the com- 
sseniaill. Territoriality was slow to en- 
ter into the composition of the state as an 
essential element. And some will have it 
that the Greeks and Romans required that 
power be fixed to the soil by a people before 
that people could be calied civilized. Yet 
the potestas patria long bore traces of the 
precivil era when self-defense sometimes 
justified the father in exercising the right 
of life and death over the unruly son, and 
when more often a half conscious intima- 
tion of the public society to come was the 
urge that brought about the wielding of the 
jus gladil. 

No great flight of imagination is required 
to picture the vicissitudes that the race went 
through from the time that single families 
living in isolation experienced no need for 
necessary association with other families un- 
til closely mingled families found themselves 
merged into a larger and inseparable unity 
that philosophers afterward called the State. 

till the pre-civil stages of the family have 
cropped out in subsequent history as ‘often 
as the accidents of colonization or political 
transition have thrown families on the fringe 
of civilization. Abraham himself, hot in the 
pursuit of the marauding kings, was an exam- 
ple of families leaguing together to safe- 
guard life and property. Even the people of 
Israel under the Judges might be said to have 
lived a family rather than a civil existence. 
And in feudal days private warfare was much 
the rule and public warfare the exception. 
Feudalism itself in giving way to popular 
monarchy seemed hardly more than the 
theory of civil society yielding to the fact of 
civil society. In other words there was al- 
ways an appreciation of a need of public au- 
thority before the tangible instrumentalities 
of that authority were evolved. Coming 
events cast more than shadows, they cast 
part realities before. 

And are not things much the same in the 
international order? Heretofore in the 
world’s history national contacts were moral 
rather than physical. Distances were enough 
to make the clash of interests only occasional, 
even if these occasions did occur periodically. 
Now the distances have disappeared. The con- 
tacts are physical. Accordingly, the conflic 
of interests is constant. As a result nations 
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have begun to put more energy in protect- 
ing their life than in living their life. They 
want peace. To secure it they are by turns 
soft spoken, blustering and bullying. But 
peace itself is a negation, and were it attain- 
able by either Sunday school methods or row- 
dy methods the positive element in interna- 
tional life would still be missing. And that 
positive element of progress is a sufficient 
promoting of the common good to insure ade- 
quate temporal welfare. ‘ho in the intra- 
state sphere would rely upon fj ait 
tion to settle disputes, cooperative effort 
prevent crime and self-defense to ward off 
attacks? Yet with the interstate sphere 
growing into a like complexity, we are loath 
to think we require the voice of auth rity to 
determine and the arm of authority to exe- 
cute in matters equally beyond private con- 
trol. When disarmament is suggested to the 
nations now, they naturally take the egg a 
that the early families would hav — 
had some primitive pacifist poin ted et he 
beautifully deadly brawls could be avoided, if 
only each family would cease to arm itself. 
Those families would not have understood 
how this new condition could save them from 
armed robber bands. With Russia ready to 
range amuck over the world and other un- 
toward contingencies equally probable, mod- 
ern nations cannot be persuaded to go de- 
fenseless. But were the menace of war to 
isappear by some stroke of magic, there 
would still be the artificial barriers of com- 
merce to tear down. What private efforts 
what amicable society among nations would 
be sufficient for the accomplishment of this 
greatly desired end? The only juridical form 
of society conceivable in the premises is a 
public society perfect in the international 
jurisdiction as the nation is perfect in the 
national or domestic jurisdiction. And that 
form of perfect juridical society can be aptly 
called the world state. Our only abhorrence 
of such a necessary society is what might be 
called our perverted innate fear of lawful au- 
thority. If the families had not found them- 
selves in civil society before there was any 
prevision of their incorporation, tl 
would have been most eloquent in conjurir 
up the tyrannies that the great superfamily 
could be guilty of. Yet their prematurely 
mourned loss of liberties would for the most 
part have consisted of rights altogether be- 
yond the original domain of the famil 
To acknowledge the right of a world state 
is comparatively easy; but to bring about 
the fact of a world state will be a task of 
the mo: st delicate statesmanship. lliances, 
treaties, the present league, are all so many 
points ‘of departure. International trac 
international finance, and oth 1er econ 
activities are attempting to solve prc 
as intricate in their department of human 
life. What at the outset must be remem- 
bered is that the world state will start from 
the actual and work toward the ideal. By 
the time it reaches its permanent status, 
there will be a true equality in the coalescing 
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nations. In its provisional s itus, however, 
it will move from present inequalities toward 
the aimed at equality. The same happened 
in our own Union. We went from minority 
white suffrage to universal manhood suffrage 
and then to universal equal suffrage. We 





progressed from a Nation of 13 States and 
Federal territory through States and terri- 
tories to a Nation with one unbroken stretc 
of States. Civil society itself everywhere 
came into existence under numerous kinds of 
inequality. If things had been otherwise we 
would have witnessed an unreality 

The timid Catholic, of course, will be fear- 
ful that his advocacy of a world state would 
bring him in conflict with the clair 
for the Pope as the head of a Christian 
ethnarchy. Yet no l 1 Ca lic has any 
intention to abridge either the direct or in- 

irect prerogatives of the Pope. Let the 
seceded nations return to Cl i 1 I 
tomorrow and the pagan and mosiem nat 
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embrace the faith, and a Christian ethnarchy 
we shall have with the Pope as the active 
subject of authority. But this ethnarchy 
would have authority in international affairs, 
barring a real relation of faith or morals, 
only by way of devolution. And substitutes 
suppose the absence, not the presence of 
native authority. The Pope, as well as 
churchmen in humbler stations, prefers to 
be left alone that he may be able with un- 
divided energy to conduct the affairs of that 
kingdom which is not of this world. He 
does not wish to be drawn away from spirit- 
ual affairs to become engrossed in unfinished 
temporal affairs. Merely because the church's 
organization has taken over the duties in 
times past of temporal rule where civil so- 
ciety failed, no one has thought that the 
church should therefore bear the double 
burden of sovereignty as a normal condition 
of things. Because the church, like her 
Divine Master, has gone about doing good in 
the way of giving relief from evils that 
otherwise would have remained unlifted, it 
does not follow that she countenances hu- 
man laziness. When human ailments knew 
no scientific remedy, she counseled people 
to pray for their cures. But now with medl- 
cine and surgery developed, she would charge 
with superstition the person who would 
want to forego the aid of science in order 
to exalt the power of prayer. A juridically 
undeveloped world the church hastened to 
help. She had been uncharitable or even 
unjust, if she had not, but she doesn’t pro- 
claim a juridical Sabbath, so that she may 
still have scope for her international min- 
istrations. 

Perhaps when Pope Alexander VI drew his 
line of demarcation between the Spanish and 
Portuguese fields of future discovery, he was 
consulting for the higher good of Christen- 
dom, therefore exercising distributive jus- 
tice in the spiritual order. In that hypoth- 
esis even there was only a devolutive and 
not a direct duty, for the spiritual problem 
was caused by a deficiency in the temporal 
order. Had the nations already had a true 
juridical tribunal before which their inter- 
national difficulties were justiciable, the Pope 
would have had no occasion to intervene. 
In that case only an outraging of faith or 
morals by the International Society would 
have given the Pope jurisdiction. It is no 
objection, then, to a world state that its 
emergence would diminish the Pope’s rights 
by devolution. That very diminution would 
spell an intensification of the native rights 
of the Pope, and be an indication that na- 
tions and individuals were coming by moral 
health. The Pope would be the first to re- 
joice that he was no longer called upon to 
mediate between nation and nation; for in 
this he would behold the wider truth of the 
inspired utterance, “He hath made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth.” And he 
would understand that in the state, too, 
there is neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor 
free. 

And what an illustration our own na- 
tional experience affords of the international 
consummation that soon may be. On the 
morrow of independence gained we were, as 
our constitutional philosopher, the illustri- 
ous Brownson, will not let us forget, “A 
Nation of States.” But there was only a dim 
consciousness of our nationhood. Each of 
the former Colonies continued to administer 
its intrastate affairs; but the interstate af- 
fairs were either not administered at all, or 
they were inadequately administered by a 
Continental Congress based on the assump- 
tion that the States formed only an amicable 
society, or worse yet, there was an attempt 
on the part of several States to administer 
them severally, a pure usurpation of author- 
ity, just as that of the families in the pre- 
civil days who would have tried to regulate 
interfamily affairs. There was the right and 
fact of nationhood; yet there was practically 
no distinctive exercise of national sov- 


ereignty. As far as appearances went all but 
the domestic phase of sovereignty had been 
vacated. The new Nation was quiescent. 
The high powers of sovereignty might be 
thought absent. But, lo, a faint conscious- 
ness begins to develop. The conviction grows 
that the States together can and must do 
what pertains to the good of each and all, a 
thing that singly they were powerless to 
achieve. Only an agreement is needed on 
how this Nation is to act. A genius has al- 
ready sketched organically a form of govern- 
ment. Common counsel gives it political 
perfection. It is put into operation. So in- 
stantaneous is its success that a people who 
were shortly before at the edge of political 
and private disaster begin wondering why 
an engrossed parchment can work such an 
unbelievable transformation. But a parch- 
ment had not wrought the change. The rec- 
ognition of a fact had brought order where 
before there was chaos. Thirteen States 
made a Nation one and inseparable. That 
was the fact. The adoption and the carry- 
ing out of the Constitution was the recogni- 
tion. The unexampled success of the en- 
deavor established the fact if the establish- 
ment was necessary. 

The nations of the world for upward of 
4,000 years have been doing what the en- 
franchised Colonies of America were per- 
ilously trying to do for 4 years. God by 
His creative act has seemed tc give the 
bond of world union. Has not the experi- 
ence of those unhooped staves been long 
enough and bitter enough to result in a call 
for the adoption of a written constitution in 
order to give expression to the natural con- 
stitution long ago bequeathed by the provi- 
dence of God in a wondrous succession of 
historical events? 





Time for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
written by Tommy (T. W.) Thompson, 
president of Ford local 600, UAW-CIO. 
This article appeared in Ford Facts, the 
official organ of local 600: 


TIME FOR ACTION 


A little over a week ago a renegade took 
the witness stand at a Senate investigating 
committee meeting. 

He was Senator JcsepH R. McCartuy’'s 
chief witness in his attempt to smear Presi- 
dent Truman by attempting to show that 
Owen Lattimore, a high State Department 
adviser, was a top Soviet espionage agent and 
a Communist. 

I don’t know whether or not Owen Latti- 
more is or was a Communist or a Soviet 
agent, as Senator McCartuy has charged. 
But I do know that some very important 
and reliable Americans have said that he is 
not. It is also common knowledge that the 
FBI and Army Intelligence have cleared him 
as a loyal American. 

And what about Louis Budenz, Lattimore’s 
accuser? 

He was born and raised a Catholic. He 
forsook his religion and left the church. In 
1945, after 10 years out of the church, he got 
religion and returned to the Catholic faith. 

He was born an American in Indianapolis, 
Ind. Yet in 1936 he became the interna- 
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tionalist editor of the Communist Dail 
Worker. In 1945, at the same time he “sd 
embraced the Catholic faith, he sudie,, 
became a good American again. y 

Apparently Mr. Budenz could be anything 
or stand for any kind of principle whicn 
suited his own best interests at any particu. 
lar time. He can turn it on or off at Will 

Since his reformation, Louis Budenz has 
written a book and numerous magazine art}. 
cles; another book is to be published in May 
1950. A very lucrative bit of Writing in 
these congressional crusading days, , 

Despite these facts indicating Budenz’ un- 
reliability as a witness under Ordinary stand. 
ards, and the bias that becomes apparent 
when we remember the publication date of 
his new book, that august committee of the 
Senate allowed Senator McCarrny to cop. 
duct his circus (with cameras, microphones, 
and news reporter) and do irreparable dam. 
age to the reputation of Owen Lattimore, 
an American who has brought his great taj. 
ents to the services of his country, 

But the greatest travesty of justice is that 
the Senate committee permitted Budenz to 
clutter up the committee’s record with com. 
mon gossip. Somebody said that Lattimore 
was a Communist agent is the extent of the 
Budenz testimony. “Hearsay” evidence is 
what lawyers call it. No court in the land 
would permit this gossip into evidence in 
any case tried under sound and tested rules 
of law. 

Why should we as workers and union mem- 
bers be concerned with what is happening to 
a man named Lattimore in far-off Wash- 
ington? 

Simply this: Certain committees of the 
Congress of the United States have been con- 
‘ducting “witch hunts” for many years. 

Up to the present it has been the Com- 
munists in Government; soon it could be the 
Communist among labor-union officers and 
membership; later it could be Socialists: and 
still later anybody who would dare raise his 
voice to speak out for the workers. 

And that’s where you and I come in. 

You may be inclined to think that a little 
remote. 

A CASE IN POINT 


But the Ferguson one-man grand jury in 
Michigan is a case in point. 

If you recall, former Circuit Judge Homer 
FERGUSON slid into the United States Senate 
and his special appointed prosecutor became 
a Wayne circuit judge on the publicity re- 
sulting from their one-man grand-jury activ- 
ity in convicting grafters in public office 

While the Ferguson one-man grand Jury 
ran roughshod over the politicians and other 
grafters, we all sat snugly by and smiled, 
When defense attorneys shouted to the high 
heavens concerning the violation of the 
grafters’ constitutional rights by the one- 
man grand-jury system, we paid no atten- 
tion. he fact that no other State in the 
Union had sanctioned such arbitrary power 
in one man bothered us not a bit. 

We overlooked one significant fact. The 
one-man grand jury was an innovation of the 
Republican Party in Michigan. It was 
spawned by a Republican legislature—at- 
tained its greatest impetus under a judge 
who was Republican and a Republican spe- 
cial prosecutor right here in Detroit. 

That infamous one-man grand jury system 
would still be with us, except for two inci- 
dents, 

The first was that a one-man grand jury 
was set up to investigate Michigan sales tax 
frauds in 1948. 

The first dip of the net brought up the 
biggest fish. The automobile dealers who had 
reaped the grand golden harvest from & 
car-hungry public after the war. 

But the car dealers of 1948 happened to 
be the financial angels of the Michigan 
Republican Party. Five dollars from the sale 
of each car since the end of the war found 














its way into the treasury of the various 
dealer associations. How much of that went 
to the Republican Party only the Republi- 
cans know. 

In 1948, as today, the strongest and most 

fective Republican political group in Michi- 
a was and is the organized auto dealers. 
They were astounded to learn that their 
books could be seized by a one-man grand 
jury; that their constitutional rights meant 
othing once the one-hand grand jury swung 









into 


oa unlike the politicians and grafters who 
had been forced through the one-man grand 
jury wringer before them—the auto dealers 

ud do something about it. Wasn’t the 
iecis lature controlled by the Republican 
rty and didn’t they have a strong hand on 
the purse strings of the Republican Party? 

Then came the second incident. A one- 
man grand jury case from Pontiac was ap- 
peal led to the Michigan Supreme Court, which 
followed the pattern it had established and 
uphe eld the power of the one-man grand 
jury. The case was appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court, which reversed the 
Michigan Supreme Court in March 1948. 

The United States Supreme Court said: 
“Michigan’s one-man grand jury * * * 
c mbines in a single office the historically 

parate powers of grand jury, committing 
agistrate, prosecutor, trial judge, and petit 

». This aggregate authority denies to the 
accused not only the right to a public trial, 
but also other basic protections secured by 
the Sixth Amendment (U. S. Constitution) .” 

Armed with this United States Supreme 
Court decision, the auto dealers (aided by 
Michigan liberals, who had fought against 
the one-man grand jury for years) prevailed 
upon the 1949 Michigan Legislature to re- 
store the constitutional rights of Michigan 
citiz zens by taking the teeth out of the one- 
man a jury law. 

For years we sat idly by while the cancer- 
ous Cne-man grand jury law whittled away 
our constitutional rights. 
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Shall we continue our do-nothing attitude 
whi le infinitely more dangerous Republican 
unconstitutional practices whittle away our 


itional liberties by congressional com- 
ction? 

‘No one can deny that committees of Con- 
gress should be permitted to investigate into 
natters of legislative concern. 

3ut where does the legislative concern 
end? Shall the legislative branch of Gov- 
ernment be permitted to take over the execu- 
tive > Ps owers of Government under the guise 
f iny ating for legislative purposes? 
about the constitutional rights of 
involved in congressional investi- 
ations? Is the Congress above the Con- 














itution which created it? 

“Ye , we can all agree that the Congress 
should be permitted to investigate matters 
of legislative concern but it should be done 
In an orderly manner, under established, 


ed rules which will protect citizens from 
being unjustly accused and unfairly held up 
t ridicule and sworn, 
the days of Martin Dies, a super- 
' American Gestapo has been super- 
ed upon us under the guise of con- 
1 committee investigations. ll 

k is the secret police and the power 
to ¢ ndemn to death or they may have made 
nimmier’s Gestapo seem like a Boy Scout 
ynow. We can assume that from the 
lisregard of the rights and reputa- 
American citizens under their pres- 

ht procedures. 
he American Gestapo gains full mas 
ucan bet that it will be used by 
: ney barons to destroy the labor unions 
‘ again impose the industrial tyranny 
that existed _— to 1932. 

Is what is happening to Owen Lattimore in 
far-off Wi ashington of importance to you and 
me as union members? 

You can bet your life that it is. 
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We dare not sit idly by and permit these 
witch hunts to continue. 

What happened to the auto dealers under 
the one-man grand jury could happen to 
us in Washington. 

I was most interested in what staid, cone 
servative Atlantic magazine had to say about 
the McCarthy investigation in its May 1950 
ssue which came out last week: 

“The atmosphere in the Capital, in conse- 
quence of this parading of names in loyalty 
investigations, is becoming unhealthy. Little 
heed is paid to the fact that the victims of 
the name-calling, unless they are eminent 
enough, are damaged in their lives and posi- 
tions. Congressional immunity is a shield 
for the reckless accuser. For an analogy 
to these times, historians are turning back 
to the days just before the opening of the 
nineteenth century when the alien and sedi- 
tion bills were under discussion. The warn- 
ing raised by Edward Livingston that we 
should not ‘excite a fervor against a foreign 
aggression to establish a tyranny at home,’ 
can be stressed again with some justification. 
The tyranny today is the tyranny of the 
legislature.” 

Then again, under Mood of the Capital, 
Atlantic magazine concludes with: 

“Soon if we don’t watch out, Congress will 
foster a secret police on the citizenry on the 
worst totalitarian model, and it will be done 
over the head of the FBI itself.” 

To all of which I say a loud “Amen.” 

When the stench of what is happening in 
Washington becomes unbearable to conserva- 
tives, it is long past the time for liberals to 
swing into action. 

It is time that all union members and 
other liberal-thinking Americans began de- 
manding that the Congress adopt rules for 
its investigating committees to end the 
witch hunt type of investigations; to protect 
Americans from false, unjust, and unfair 
accusations by publicity-seeking committee 
members and book-publishing and magazine- 
article-writing witnesses, 

It is about time that the Congress of the 
United States began practicing a little of that 
American democracy that they love to talk 
about. 





Spence Bill for Rent-Control Extension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Star of May 8, 1950, supporting 
the Spence bill for the extension of Fed- 
eral rent control which is now the sub- 
ject of public hearings in the Banking 
and Currency Committee: 

FUTURE OF RENT CONTROL 


If national rent control is extended once 
again after June 30, the extension is apt to 
follow the lines of a compromise suggested 
by Representative SpENcE, of Kentucky. Un- 
der his plan, Federal rent control would auto- 
matically end after 1950, except for those 
communities that in the meantime took the 
positive step of asking that.it be continued. 

The compromise seems reasonable and Car- 
ries a persuasive appeal. That Federal rent 
control is still very much in the picture is 
shown by current estimates that some 29,- 
000,000 people, living in nearly 4,000 incor- 
porated cities, towns, and villages, including 
63 out of the 92 cities of 100,000 population, 
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are still protected by Federal rent control. 
Only 4 States and a relatively small number 
of towns and cities have chosen to end rent 
control. Two States have adopted rent con- 
trol laws of their own, which are superseding 
Federal law. But if failure throughout the 
country to end rent control indicates any- 
thing, it would seem to be that control is 
still needed in many lIccalities. That con- 
trol, under the Spence plan, could be re- 
tained by any city or town that asked for it. 

The District law, of course, is entirely sep- 
arate from the national rent-control law. If 
Congress ended national rent control by fail- 
ure to extend it, the same thing might be 
expected to happen with the local law. But 
the wiser way of reaching a decision on ex- 
tending or ending Iccal rent control is to rest 
that decision on what the facts may show. 
It would be well if hearings were begun soon 
on pending House legislation to extend local 
rent control and every effort made to obtain 
through testimony an accurate picture of 
things as they are. 

Few cities of the country, if one includes 
metropolitan areas, have exceeded Washing- 
ton in the amount of new construction in 
relation to population. Last year alone 16,- 
989 new units were completed here. Rentals 
in this new construction are far above those 
in controlled buildings. Those who favor it 
argue that control for another year will tend 
to bring down the rents in new construction; 
those who want to end control argue pre- 
cisely to the contrary, claiming that only 
when rents in new construction are subject 
to competition from rents released from con- 
trol will the level of new-construction rentals 
begin to fall. Nothing is proved one way or 
the other by such opinions, and a congres- 
sional hearing could at least obtain pere- 
tinent facts on the need for continued cone 
trol. 





Bullitt Says Dupes in State Department Do 
Soviet Agent Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following newspaper article from the 
Washington Evening Star of April 1, 
1950: 


Bu.uitt Says DUPES IN STATE DEPARTMENT DO 
Soviet AGENT JOB 


A former Ambassador to Russia charged 
last night that dupes of Soviet propaganda 
are doing the work of Russian agents in the 
State Department. 

The critic was William C. Bullitt, who told 
a Georgetown University audience in Gaston 
Hall that the United States cannot expect to 
win its struggle for survival against Russia 
until the State Department rids itself of 
Communist sympathizers. 

“These naive Government Officials entered 
the Department through improper screening 
during the war,” Mr. Bullitt asserted. “They 
remain there now,” he said, “because Secre- 
tary Acheson and his closest associates and 
friends have a vested interest in their own 
mistakes.” 

The former diplomat declared that the 
Secretary had been pursuaded by his coun- 
selors, befuddled by Soviet psychological 
warfare, to cease economic and military aid 
to China. “In any European parliamentary 
democracy, a minister of foreign affairs who 
had tossed a great ally like China into the 
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hands of Stalin, would have been dismissed 
from his post,” he added. 

He said he regards Indochina as the most 
critical area in southeast Asia and urged the 
immediate dispatch of arms aid to that 
country. He also proposed increased Ameri- 
can support of a western European federa- 
tion and of resistance forces in satellite 
countries. 

Turning his fire on President Truman, Mr, 
Bullitt said: 

“Our President has not understood that an 
Over-all plan for defense, not only of our own 
country, but also of those countries which 
still remain outside Stalin’s domain, is essen- 
tial. The President has not yet found 
within himself the jntelligence and spirit to 
take the offensive effectively against Soviet 
expansionism.” 





Report on President Truman’s Visit to 


Pacific Junction, lowa, on Monday, May 
8, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time I wish to call the attention of 
the House of Representatives to a very 
revealing news item and editorial deal- 
ing with President Truman’s recent visit 
to Pacific Junction, Iowa, which is just 
across the Missouri River from Platts- 
mouth, Nebr., and the congressional dis- 
trict which I now represent in the Con- 
gress of the United States, to wit, the 
Second Nebraska District. This news 
item and editorial appeared on May 11, 

950, in the newspaper known as the 
Farmer-Labor Press of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Its verbally hard-hitting and most 
able editor, the Honorable George Wood- 
ward, Sr., is a tried and true Democrat 
of the old school, who garnered his full 
share of political and other wisdom as 
he traveled along the journey of life. 
His fair and fearless journalistic esti- 
mate of our greatest President is well 
worth his time and effort put into same, 
and is well worth the careful considera- 
tion of true Americans, not of the “help 
Joe Stalin type,” who now are encased in 
the ignoble lower bowels of reactionary 
republicanism, which has nothing left to 
talk about but unfortunate sexual mis- 
fits in the departments of Government, 
Reds who are not Reds at all, and Fascist 
economy which will, if put into effect, give 
bloody Joe an advantage in the cold war 
which he never expected or ever 
deserved. 

Years ago when I was a cowhand we 
met and treated in our own very proper 
and most convincing way these same 
kind of fellows who were always soiling 
normal thoughts of decent men and 
women with sex perversion subjects. 

This is the way we handled their cases, 
You see we felt always that these kind 
of fellows should be watched very closely, 
because we believed in the old saying 
that what was closest to the mind was 


dearest to the heart, so consequently we 
made those kind of talking fellows always 
ride sidesaddle with their pants on, so 
that people would meet and know them 
as they really were. 

In Omaha there is the greatest saddle- 
making firm the wild and woolly West 
ever knew or saw. It is Alfred Cornish, 
1306 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr., and 
they still make the sidesaddles which the 
proper females of yesteryear were wont 
to use. I would suggest that all reac- 
tionary Republicans get their orders in 
before the rush. From my casual obser- 
vations, and I am a pretty good judge of 
hindquarters, it will take a pretty big 
saddletree to fit some of these fellows’ 
ponderous midsections, but Alfred Cor- 
nish will, I am sure, take care of their 
riding needs no matter how big they 
come. Remember this please, when we 
get you riding sidesaddle, the way you 
really should go, you will never fool any- 
body any more. Just remember that 
when you point one finger at the other 
fellow there are always three of your own 
fingers pointed at you. Self-protection 
is always the first law of nature so please 
get natural in every way before you un- 
fortunately expose yourself. 

I now present the news item and the 
editorial. 

The news item: 

TruMaNn Backs New DEAL ON CURRENT TRIP 


President Truman has come out swinging 
in behalf of his Fair Deal, the major portions 
of which have been accepted and endorsed 
by organized labor. In the Iowa portion of 
his current cross-country tour, the Chief 
Executive left little doubt that he considered 
his own program an extension of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s New Deal and perhaps that 
is the way the President would really like 
to have his efforts described—that he is 
endeavoring to carry on where F. D. R. left 
off. 

At Creston, the President assured a crowd 
of seven to eight thousand who braved the 
rain and cold to hear him speak that the 
Federal Government was not trying to take 
everything over. He also noted that Iowa 
seemed to have plenty of water and that 
good use was being made of it. The Presi- 
dent alsu declared that the REA, one of the 
rather early New Deal measures, was still 
bringing needed power to Iowa farms where 
there was none before this agency came into 
being. 

At Pacific Junction where the President 
was met by a considerable delegation from 
Council Bluffs and southwestern Iowa, and 
the crowd numbered over 3,000, the President 
reminded his listeners that bank failures 
were practically unheard of these days and 
that this healthy condition had existed since 
the creation of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, the Government agency 
which insures bank deposits. He said at 
the time of the establishment of the FDIC 
dire predictions were made that the plan 
wouldn't work but that this was around the 
time also that Iowa farmers were in pretty 
bad circumstances, in fact, the President re- 
called, an Iowa judge was almost hung be- 
cause he ordered foreclosures on certain 
farms where the farmers had been unable 
to make their payments. 

The President concluded his Pacific Junc- 
tion talk by saying that he was the same fel- 
low who came around 2 years ago looking for 
votes and that he still considered himself a 
“servant of the people.” 

Prominent among those welcoming Presi- 
dent Truman at Pacific Junction was Demo- 
cratic senatorial candidate Otha Wearin, fore 
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mer Congressman from this district, who also 
chatted briefly with his old congressions) 
colleague, former Washington Governor Mon 
Wallgren, Tom Keleher, local druggist ana 
Democratic candidate for State represen:,. 
tive, and Democratic County Chairman Days 
Burrows and Vice Chairman Dora Sowden 
did the honors in presenting the Presiden, 
with a huge ice cream birthday cake, O+her 
candidates including Jim Hart, who js run- 
ning for Congress on the Democratic ticie: 
shook hands with the Chief Executive, 


The editorial: 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN VistTs Our Part or Iow, 


Like him or not, the President of tho 
United States is a’very human sort of fo). 
low. He is not stuffed shirt and he tajx 
and acts like a down-to-earth person pj 
intimates say he is and yet there is a quict 
dignity about him. Despite the many cares 
of his office, the most important govern. 
mental post in the world, the President im. 
presses you as the type of man who would 
always have at least a couple of minutes 
to listen to your own personal problems and 
offer a friendly bit of advice. 

In fact, we are pretty certain that the 
Chief Executive has one quality that perhaps 
has generally escaped his admirers and foes 
alike anc that is this: At any given tir 
he would be talking to average Joe Doakes 
he would be giving Joe the same attention 
and treatment that he would give, say Joe 
Stalin or Winston Churchill, at a high level 
conference involving the fate of nations. 
Call this the common touch or what you 
will, it undoubtedly has won the President 
friends and supporters among all the Joe 
Doakes and to tell the truth he seems mainly 
interested in the average Joes. 

Personally, President Truman is the pic- 
ture of health and even his most bitter foes 
if they are honest about it, would have to 
agree with his Pacific Junction statement 
that although he was 66, he didn’t look it 

On the cross country tour the President 
is making, he evidently is going to remind 
the Nation of where it now stands in com- 
parison with 18 years ago and offhand we 
would say that a lot of us need reminding 
President Truman, like his peerless prede- 
cessor, is continually being attacked by t 
special interests who yearn for a return to 
the good, old days. These good, old days, 
of course, were also the days of iow wages 
law farm prices, and low income for 
small-business man. 

Labor, of all segments of the population, 
is perhaps most familiar with what hap- 
pened prior to the New Deal and maybe be- 
fore it is too late, all of us had better t ke 
stock and see if we hadn’t better heed the 
President’s warnings. If we do, then we'll 
vote for a Congress this November \ 1 
will be pledged to the maintenance of eco- 
nomic conditions as they are and not as they 
were in 1932. 


ne, 
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State of Our Defense: An Audit and 
Appraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under lea 


to extend my remarks, I include the - 
lowing article by Hanson W. 5acw in, 











hich appeared recently in the New York 
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Times: 
» op OuR DEFENSE: AN AUDIT AND AP- 
sarsat-—STRENGTH OF ARMY, AIR FORCE, 


a Navy FOLLOWING REDUCTIONS FOR 





(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 
The state of the Nation’s defenses came 
to the congressional spotlight last week as 
Gent ral of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
2 ’ ted the addition of about half a bil- 

: 1d lars to the 1951 defense budget. Gen- 
eral _Eisenhower’s concern with our “dis- 

mament’—which he heavily qualified, 
he wever—was immediately discounted by 
president Truman, who categorically but po- 
litely denied that any of our defenses had 
been reduced below the safety limit. At the 
same time, the President expressed the opin- 
jon that there was no fundamental differ- 
ence between himself and General Eisen- 
hower, who, as temporary presiding officer 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has been gen- 
erally credited with having prepared the 
military budget. 

The continuing debate about our security 
program, which has been fn the headlines 
ever since the Navy-Air Force differences last 
fall, centers around armed forces that now 
total about 1,490,300 officers and men. The 
Army has more than 600,000 men, organized 
in 10 divisions, plus smaller units; the Air 
Force has some 414,000 men, with 8,800 op- 
erating planes; and the Navy and Marines 
have about 460,000 men, operating 652 ships 
of all types; 5,900 active planes, and two 
marine divisions. 


BACKED BY RESERVE UNITS 


These Regular forces, far larger than in any 
prior period of our peacetime history, are 
backed up by Organized Reserve and National 
Guard units that also are larger than ever 
before and that are being increased in 


The Regular forces—and particularly the 
Navy and Marine Corps—have been in the 
process of contraction for some time, how- 
ever, and cuts scheduled for the 1951 fiscal 
year (starting July 1)—the budget for which 
Congress is now considering—were particu- 
larly severe, and were one of the reasons for 
the Navy’s resentment as expressed last fall 
in congressional hearings. Secretary of De- 
fense Louis Johnson has lightened somewhat 
the reductions scheduled then, but the bulk 
of them have gone through, or are scheduled 
to. 

The Navy is to operate fewer carriers than 
ast year; 30 fewer destroyers, vital in sub- 
‘rine warfare, and fewer submarines. A 
major cut also has been scheduled in naval 

ad marine aviation. The Army anticipates 

the reductions will “of course, have an 
nfluence on our over-all combat effective- 
ess, but we are endeavoring to minimize 
‘he impact on our immediate combat poten- 
ual.” The Air Force remains at about the 
same size next year as this, but its hoped-for 
progress toward the 70-group goal, recom- 
meé ided some years ago, has heen frozen 
under the prospective budget to 48 groups. 

IMPROVED TRAINING 


ite of training, organization and 
nent of these forces is far better than 
1 the postwar demobilization period, 

> has been definite modernization 
ua Mmprovement in the past year. But 
© are, of course, many weaknesses. 

ll units are well below strength. 
of the Strategic Air Command, the 

= ‘Di ‘sion, and Constabulary in Germany 
a i the E ighty-second Airborne in this coun- 
hd the Navy’s Mediterranean and far 

pe ‘i task forces could be considered ap- 
prorim: tely ready for war. The Army has 
Virtus no new postwar tanks or antiair- 
» Only a relatively few ships and 
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naval planes are equipped with the newest 
radar and sonar, vital in combating sub- 
marines; and the close-support tactical and 
troop-carrier planes of the Air Force are rela- 
tively few in number, somewhat deficient in 
training, and perhaps not entirely satisfac- 
tory in quality. 

One'of the greatest weaknesses, the effects 
of which will be felt most seriously only some 
years in the future, is the current and pro- 
jected rate of aircraft procurement—about 
2,048 to 2,200 military and naval planes of 
all types per year. This rate is so low that 
unless it is increased it will not be sufficient 
to replace old aircraft, and by 1954 or 1955 
or even earlier, a sizable part of our Air 
Force and Navy planes may be obsolete. 

The necessity of peacetime economy has 
imposed certain other weaknesses on the 
Armed Forces. The virtual withdrawal of 
the Navy from Midway and from the outer 
Aleutians is part of the calculated risk that 
any peacetime defense budget must assume, 
but there is no doubt that both positions— 
particularly the Aleutians, which tend to 
neutralize one of Russia’s most important 
submarine bases, at Petropavlovsk—would 
have to be reoccupied and strengthened in 
case of war. 


EISENHOWER’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


These and a great many other weaknesses 
have been pointed out by various critics of 
the administration’s defense policies. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower last week added his voice, 
though moderately, to those of the critics. 
He cited particularly the need for the pro- 
curement of more planes for the Air Force, 
and suggested a 3-year program for strength- 
ening Alaska, more expenditures for anti- 
submarine warfare, and a strong economic 
and industrial mobilization program and a 
better intelligence service. His testimony 
was immediately followed by a plan advanced 
by the House Armed Services Committee to 
add $647,000,000 to next year’s budget to 
strengthen Air Force and Navy and Marine 
Corps air arms and to help to provide a radar 
fence for the country. 

These attacks upon the administration’s 
defense program have a considerable founda- 
tion in fact, although some of the attacks 
undoubtedly have exaggerated our weak- 
nesses, and have been overly critical of Sec- 
retary of Defense Johnson’s economy pro- 
gram. The cuts in our defense funds have 
resulted in the sloughing off of some service 
“fat,” but when some 20 percent of our troop 
strength can be allocated to housekeeping 
duties to replace civilian personnel who have 
been dismissed, it is hard to substantiate Mr. 
Johnson's contention that our over-all com- 
bat effectiveness has been increased. In 
fact, there is no doubt but that our total 
active military strength is less today than a 
year ago and will be less still a year from 
now if the projected 1951 military budget 
goes through without change. 


REMEDIAL MOVES 


But the cuts in combat strength that are 
being made are not so important—except 
perhaps in the naval and Marine Corps air 
arm—as other definite and continuing weak- 
nesses. These weaknesses include: The 
intelligence services, economic and industrial 
mobilization planning, civilian-defense plan- 
ning, aircraft procurement, antisubmarine 
radar and sonar, a radar “fence,” tanks and 
antiaircraft guns, tactical and troop-carrying 
aircraft, Alaska, and Okinawa. 

Even before General Eisenhower’s testi- 
mony, work had been started to remedy some 
of these deficiencies; to take care of them 
all would cost much money, and in peace- 
time there never is in a democracy what any 
military man would consider a truly ade- 
quate defense. The peacetime military 
budget must always represent an accommo- 
dation between economy and security, and 
unless we are to become a bankrupt state or 
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@ garrison state we can never even attempt 
to buy absolute security. 

A defense budget, moreover, must be flex- 
ible and relative to the world situation and 
the Nation’s economic condition. The 
budget for 1951 is based upon an assumption 
of continued presperity in this country and 
upon the estimate that war in the foresee- 
able future—the next 2 years or even 5 
years—is unlikely. 





A Hearty Welcome to You, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of persons and business insti- 
tutions of Lincoln, Nebr., ran the follow- 
ing full page advertisement in the Lin- 
coln Star of Lincoln, Nebr., which was 
headed by a large sized picture of our 
President and the greeting extended to 
our Chief Executive, in spite of the rainy 
weather, was tremendous: 


A HEARTY WELCOME TO You, MR. PRESIDENT, 
AND A HAPpy BIRTHDAY 


The people of Nebraska and the people of 
Lincoln are happy that the Chief Executive 
of the United States has chosen these spring 
days to visit a section of the great American 
breadbasket, whose broad fields of grain 
feed hundreds of millions of people. 

The Midwest—and no region is more typi- 
cally midwestern than Nebraska, which con- 
tains the geographical center of the United 
States—its cities, towns, farms, and people 
are a part of the heart of America where 
since the early settlements the common 
aspirations of freemen and freewomen have 
been held in high esteem. Its people have 
built fine homes, fine business institutions, 
fine communities. They know that these 
days immediately ahead will be a source of 
inspiration to you in your travels because 
here the spirit that has been consecrated in 
American thought flourishes. 

The people of Lincoln are happy that you 
have chosen the capital city of Nebraska 
for one of your major stops that you may 
visit with them and they may visit with 
you. In the spirit of democracy, the strength 
of free institutions rests upon the oppor- 
tunity of men and women of all political 
beliefs to meet and talk. It is to the glory 
of America that since the very beginning a 
nation that has fulfilled the hopes of destiny 
continues to be an example of comfort and 
strength to the world. Here in a community 
which takes its name from one of America’s 
immortals, freedom of conscience and mind 
continues to be man’s greatest heritage, a 
life of dignity and purpose. 

This is your sixty-sixth birthday. 

In the spirit of the hour, the people of 
Lincoln and of Nebraska extend to you, and 
to the high office which you occupy, 
neighborly felicitations. 

American Stores Co., Lincoln Packing 
Division; Ben, Your Hairdresser; Best 
Laundry & Cleaners; Consumers Public 
Power District; The Famous, by Phil 
Byron; The Gas Co.; A Friend; Hompes 
Tire Co., H. Hompes; Kimmel Country 
Club Co.; The Lincoln Journal; Lincoln 
Market, Sam J. Gatte; Mowbray Lyon 
Co.; Northwestern Iron & Metal Co., 
Inc.; O’Shea-Rogers Motor Co.; The 
Lincoin Star. 
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The Lincoln Journal’s Account of Presi- 


dent Truman’s Visit to Lincoln, Nebr., 
on May 8, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 

Lincoln Journal, of Lincoln, Nebr., a lib- 

eral Republican newspaper, edited by 

Hon. Ray McConnell, had this to say 

concerning President Truman’s visit to 

the capital city of Nebraska: 

Truman, Goop RAIn Get ENTHUSIASTIC WEL- 
COMES—PRESIDENT URGES BRANNAN PLAN 
Way TO PROSPERITY 

(By Dean Pohlenz) 
Apoarp TRUMAN TRaIN.—A Nebraska cloud- 


burst and grinning, friendly President Harry 
S. Truman arrived in Lincoln at the same 
time—and both received an equally enthu- 
siastic welcome from the State. 

Standing partly unsheltered in the face of a 
driving downpour, the President again and 


again expressed to his audience his apprecia- 
tion for their lasting out his Nation-wide 
major address plugging for the adoption of 
his administration’s Brannan farm plan. 

A crowd first estimated by Lincoln police 
at about 8,000 gradually dwindled to 3,000 to 
4,000 on the invitation of the President that 
he would not be offended if the rain-spat- 
tered audience left. 

He said he himself must stay and make the 
speech, since it had already been given to the 
newspapers. 

Many took him at his word and left. 

Some of the Presidential party and the 
press corps were in grumpy mood as they 
boarded the train for the jump to Grand 
Island. 

A White House staffer acknowledged that 
the crowd had been inattentive because of 
the rain, but hoped that the newspaper and 
radio coverage would offset this to a large 
degree. 

Although the President studiously avoided 
labeling the advocated farm program as the 
Brannan plan, he urged its doctrine as the 
way toward well-being and abundance and 
the only way to assure peace and prosperity 
for ourselves and for the world. 

The President stressed the importance of 
the welfare of the farmer to the economic 
stability of the Nation needed to insure the 
success of our program for peace. 

The President asserted: 

“The plain fact is that the production-pay- 
ment plan is the best plan yet proposed for 
getting an abundant production of perish- 
able crops consumed without knocking the 
bottom out of the farmer’s income. 

“It is in the farmer's interest. It is also 
in the consumer’s interest. I firmly believe 
it should be made a part of our national 
farm program.” 

Mr. Truman’s speech was the first of a 
series of nine major addresses scheduled for 
his 6,400-mile cross-country stumping tour, 

The trip has been generally recognized as 
the opening of an administration campaign 
to pick up additioqnal strength in the Novem- 
ber congressional elections. 

The Brannan plan is one of a number of 
Mr. Truman's Fair Deal proposals which the 
present Congress has pigeonholed. 

He scolded that the same charges of social- 
ism and regimentation now being leveled at 
the Brannan plan had been hurled at the 
New Deal's AAA farm program in the 1930's. 

I ead of being communistic, there previ- 


ous farm prcgrams, he said, strengthened 


the foundations of democracy by making the 
farmer more secure in the ownership of his 
land. 

They also allowed the farmer to regain 
control over his own destiny and enjoy more 
liberty and a better life than ever before in 
history, said the President. 

The President based his plea for the Bran- 
nan plan on four ideas: 

1. Fair income to the farmer. 

2. Increased food to the consumer at lower 
costs. 

3. Increased conservation. 

4. Maximum benefits to the family-size 
farm. 

In responding to the Lincoln welcome and 
a 50-pound, red, white, and blue birthday 
cake presented to him, the President spoke 
of Lincoln as the center of the Nation where 
the Corn Belt merges with the Great Plains. 

He said Lincoln was typical of a city’s de- 
pendence upon greatness and the importance 
of American agriculture. 

“This is the pattern all over our coun- 
try,” he said. 

He said that Lincoln is also directly affected 
by what is happening in Berlin, Paris, and 
Singapore. 

As President Truman descended the presi- 
dential train about 5:05 p. m., he was met 
by a welcoming committee of State, city, 
and democratic officials and escorted to a 
specially constructed speaking platform at 
Seventh and Q. 

He was tightly guarded by police and se- 
cret-service men to the disappointment of 
autograph enthusiasts. 

Lincoln’s Mayor Clarence Miles introduced 
the President. Lancaster County Chairman 
Willard Townsend congratulated the Presi- 
dent on his sixty-sixth birthday upon pre- 
senting the cake on behalf of the people of 
Lincoln and the State. 

Mr. Truman was also welcomed by Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman James C. 
Quigley and Nebraska’s Republican Governor, 
Val Peterson. 

Earlier a gala parade of welcome moved 
down O Street from Fifteenth Street to the 
station. 

President Truman’s address emphasized 
the relation of falling farm prices to depres- 
sion dangers. Although net farm income 
dropped 50 percent after World War I, he 
said that after World War II prices have 
dropped only more than 20 percent in the 
last 2 years. 

He emphasized that the present farm-price 
support program is failing to provide a satis- 
factory basis for dealing with perishable 
crops. Terming the potato situation “shame- 
ful,” he said that it. is foolish for the Gov- 
ernment to buy and store or buy and de- 
stroy food that people want to eat now. 

After conceding that the Brannan plan 
would require crop production limitation, he 
lashed out at critics calling this regimenta- 
tion. He said this principle is at least 20 
years old and incorporated in all the major 
farm support programs in recent years, 

He singled out for special criticism the cal- 
culation of support levels on data of some 
out-of-date historical period. His reference 
was to the 1910-14 farm price index. The 
administration is asking for a reference pe- 
riod of 1939 to 1948. 

He said the farmers had to approve pro- 
duction controls by a two-thirds majority 
and asked how this could be called regimen- 
tation. Rather, he said, this is in the full 
tradition of self-government. 

He emphasized the Brannan plan advan- 
tage to the consumer. 

As to the cost of the plan, he said those 
people making fantastic estimates just don’t 
understand how it would actually work. He 
made no estimate of the plan's cost, but 
prophesied that the plan would cost no more 
than the present system. 

He said the plan also would shift food pro- 
duction from crops to livestock and stimu- 
late better conservation practices. 
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Although he sald we should not ignore the 
welfare of the large farms, he added “i; 
only sensible where public funds are jy, 
volved to provide a higher degree of protec. 
tion for the family farm.” , 

He punctuated the end of his speech wis, 
the unscheduled statement: 

“Now, my friends, in farewell, that's , 
farm program that will work, and I welcoms 
your support.” 2% 


It also said the following editorially op 

May 9, 1950: one 
MEMO TO THE PREss Corps 

A memo to the newspaper correspondents 
and columnists aboard the President’s train 

Gentlemen and Miss Fleeson, the last time 
a large number of you were here covering q 
political event, one of the more enterprising 
of your calling hired a cab and drove oy 
south of town to the first farm he came to (1 
trust it wasn’t the State pen farm), inter. 
viewed a nonplussed man in blue jeans, they 
wrote an elaborate analysis of farm sentj. 
ment. 





“catching a farmer” or “pulling a grass root,” 
It is a great improvement on your interview. 
ing each other at the bar. But you are here 
so short a while you may not have time to 
shoot out to the grass roots at the city limits 
and back, so we thought a few tips from us 
as to what we think folks are thinking, etc, 
might help you pad out your pieces a li 

First, a word of caution. When you write 
about farm sentiment, to which President 
Truman is making an appeal, don’t make the 
in one lump. There are farmers and there 
are farmers. There are farmers and ranchers 
who are well fixed, who are sitting on their 
piles, whose property is all paid for, and who 
want no part of price supports of any sort, 
struggling to get a start—young fellows, some 
of them—who will lose their shirts (to the 
well-fixed ones) if the bottom drops out of 
the market. Roughly, very roughly, rea: 
to any Government agricultural | 
tends to divide along those lines, and that 
goes for the Brannan plan. 





HILL AND VALLEY FARMERS 

It is a tendency, no more, because farm- 
ers are not just economic robots any more 
than you are—or are you? Still, the sad- 


dest mistake you can make in writing about 
the way the President's advocacy of the 
Brannan plan is received, is to generalize on 


farm sentiment by listening to one or two 
farmers and forgetting to inquire as to ther 
economic status. 

A friend put it another way, reporting 
that, roughly, in his rural locality, the vai- 
ley farmers are against the Brannan plan an 
the hill farmers are for it. This is anotl 
way of saying that the administration 
greatest appeal among farmers tends to b 
to the little fellow, the marginal farmer. 
That is a fairly obvious point, but, oh, ll, 
I guess the President has been reminding 
you of that enough. 


REPUBLICAN, BUT— 
Nebraska as of now is predominantl) 
Republican State, but it was among © 
less-well-fixed farmers of Nebraska 
than among the farmers of any other Mic 
western State—that the Republican Party 
lost the most heavily in the 1948 etect 
This is according to Elmo Ropers 
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of the Truman administration on any ! ime 
ber of points. We are deeply troubled 5) 
the drift toward more and more Govern™ 
enterprise. We are deeply troubled, : 
are many, many of our readers, by 
ghastly size of nondefense Federal exp 
tures. We want Senator McCarrnHy to P*' 
to the utmost his effort to ascertain the ex- 
tent of Communist infiltration in Govern- 
ment, and we can't acccpt the prop 
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sup President asked the public to accept in 
nis speech to the Federal bar—that there 
was nothing to worry about on this score. 
We are appalled, sometimes, by the apparent 
evidence that the White House doesn’t know 
what its own administration advisers and 
leaders are doing in Congress, particularly 
with reference to the cold war, and we said 
<o Jast week in an editorial headed, “Does the 
Waite House know the score?” And so on— 
we don't want to spoil the President’s birth- 
ae Se to be honest, this newspaper 
recognizes both more sense in the Brannan 
olan than its more vocal opponents will ad- 
mit, and, as we get out among farmers, a 
creater readiness among many farmers to 
consider it than some of their spokesmen 
would have us believe. 

We talk about the cost of the Brannan 
plan, but has anyone ever figured the cost 
of the present price-support program, if 
something went haywire, say, in wheat, in- 
stead of in potatoes? From our point of 
view the greatest danger is that the cost of 
any price-support program will be misinter- 
preted to the consuming public by eastern 
publications lacking much idea of the mid- 
western farmers’ problems, whipping up 
sentiment against any Government farm 
program. Maybe the Brannan idea to let 
perishables seek their market level offers 
some insurance against this. At any rate, 
Republicans haven't yet come out with any- 
thing better. 





“Cleveland Is One of the Most Enlightened 
and Appreciative Library Communities 
in the World; Experts Agree That the 
Cleveland Public Library Is a :.ive, 
Dynamic Force, Offering a Great 
Variety of Books, Services, and Infor- 
mation to Everyone” 


EX'1ENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
these words I have just spoken appear in 
a most provocative article, What’s Wrong 
With Our Public Libraries, written by 
Jack Harrison Pollack and appearing in 
the current May issue of the Woman’s 
Home Companion. 

These words of praise about the Cleve- 
land library system, our handsome main 
building in the heart of the city, with its 
“4 branches conveniently located 
throughout the community, have par- 
ticular meaning because they are in vivid 
contrast to library conditions as they 
orn been found in most parts of our 
ountry, 

The public library inquiry, soon to be 
releas ‘d, is an exposé of the true condi- 
tions of our 7,500 libraries in America. 
Sponsored by the eminent Social Science 
Research Council and financed by the 
pernesie Corp., this thorough study will 
have some startling critical conclusions, 
_ reveal not only that too many of our 
rarles—metropolitan and rural—are 
ae ill-run, poorly stocked nine- 
fen eh-century mausoleums, but some of 
“€ reasons why millions of Americans 
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have not been inside a public library 
since they left school, and why today 
only 1 in 10 adults uses a library more 
than once a month. 

I commend to every Member in this 
House the reading of this very enlighten- 
ing article, and I should like also, to ex- 
tend to each of you the invitation prof- 
fered by Mr. Pollack to his readers: 
“Come visit the modern Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, which experts agree is one 
of the best in the country.” 

The article from the May 1950 issue of 
Woman’s Home Companion follows: 


WHaAT’s WRONG WITH OvR PusLic LIBRARIES? 
(By Jack Harrison Pollack) 


How long since ycu visited your local pub- 
lic library? If it has been a long time, you 
have plenty of company. But is it because 
the library location is tco inconvenient? 
Hcurs too limited? Chairs too hard? You 
can't smoke there? The new books you want 
are never available? 

Or is it because you’re a lowbrow—and 
don’t care about libraries? 

To hear the cynics talk, it’s the last rea- 
son. We have the libraries, they argue, but 
the libraries don’t have the customers, Con- 
clusion: People are lowbrows. 

But the cynics’ whole argument is based 
on the false assumption that all our 7,500 
libraries are what they ought to be—use- 
ful and efficient. It’s high time the depress- 
ing truth was known about America’s horce- 
and-buggy libraries. 

A lot of eyes should be opened by an au- 
thcritative new study of libraries all over the 
United States—the public-library inquiry— 
soon to be released. Some of its startling 
critical conclusions are now reported for 
the first time in a popular magazine. This 
thorough study, sponsored by the eminent 
Social Science Research Council and financed 
by the Carnegie Corp., which has built nearly 
1,700 American libraries, reveals unmis- 
takably that too many of our libraries— 
metropolitan and rural—are musty, ill-run, 
poorly stocked, nineteenth-century mauso- 
leums. 

No wonder millions of Americans haven’t 
been inside a public library since they left 
school. No wonder, as the inquiry reveals, 
only 1 in 10 adults uses a library more than 
once a month. Perhaps going to the library 
may not be your idea of a good time. Yet it 
can be that—and a whole lot more—as you'll 
see later in this article. 

The men and women who intensively in- 
vestigated America’s libraries for 24% years 
were recruited from leading universities. Dr. 
Robert D. Leigh, the inquiry director, is one 
of the country’s top political scientists, a 
former college president, Government admin- 
istrator, and director of the famous freedom. 
of-the-press inquiry released several years 
ago. 

“A handful of our libraries are magnificent 
institutions,” Dr. Leigh told me. “But the 
overwhelming majority fall far short of what 
they could be.” 

The American Library Association, the na- 
tional organization for librarians, admits, 
“More than half the available service is sub- 
standard.” Other authorities declare, ‘“To- 
day 9 out of 10 American libraries are in- 
adequate.” 

Even worse, 35,000,000 Americans living in 
600 of our counties have absolutely no library 
service. This is true in rich urban North, 
East, and West, as well as in the poor rural 
South. In wealthy Iowa and Nebraska, for 
example, 44 percent of the population lack 
any kind of library service. In only a few 
States do all of the people have at least some 
library facilities. 

Other studies at the Universities of Michi- 
gan, Chicago, Denver, and elsewhere tell the 
same shameful story—poor public relations, 
old books nobody wants to read, lack of funds 
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and trained personnel, unattractive quarters. 
And my recent visits to numercus libraries 
throughout the United States confirmed this. 

I was appalled, for example, at how many 
libraries are housed in outmoded memorial 
tombs instead of cheerful, well-lit, modern 
structures. Most libraries were built before 
1918, when the fashion was huge-domed ceil- 
ings and a long, discouraging flight of stone 
steps. At least one librarian I know of—and 
nobody knows how many patrons—had to 
stop climbing such steps on doctor’s orders. 

As for lighting, in one Ohio library (built 
originally as a theater) miners’ lanterns on 
extension cords are actually used to find 
books in the stacks. The stacks themselves 
rise five levels to dizzy heights around the 
former auditorium and are reached by spiral 
staircases and catwaiks with knee-high rail- 
ings. “Lit” by a dirty skylight, the whole 
room is in perpetual twilight. One page boy 
fell four levels; it’s a mystery why more peo- 
ple haven’t been injured in this eerie, Edgar 
Allan Poe monstrosity. 

At another extreme, in a Southwest city of 
50,000 the local library is situated in several 
tiny rooms in the county court house, with 
gossiping, tobacco-spitting court hangers-on 
to discourage women and children from 
patronizing it. 

Library public relations are, in general, so 
poor that even when a library is equipped to 
offer services other than lending books, most 
people don’t know about it. For example, lots 
of information is available by telephone from 
many libraries—checking a recipe, finding 
out how to remove a stain or getting guid- 
ance in buying bocks for home or office. 
Yet millions of people don’t know they can 
phone or visit their libraries for such infor- 
mation. Women, especially, make very little 
use of their library’s reference facilities, the 
Inquiry found. 

Luckily the picture isn’t all dark. There 
are some bright spots. 

Come visit the modern Cleveland Public 
Library, which experts agree is one of the 
best in the country. 

Though most libraries are traditionally 
low-pressure institutions, this dynamic one 
is a live community force, offering a great 
variety of books, services, and information 
to everyone. 

“Cleveland has the most enlightened and 
appreciative library community in the world,” 
@ British visitor observed. 

A Cleveland housewife told me, “Since I’ve 
started going to the library I’ve improved my 
cooking, learned how to make my home more 
attractive, take better care of my children 
and have more to talk to my husband about.” 

What makes this library outstanding? 
Here are some of the reasons: 

It has a handsome easy-to-use main build- 
ing and 34 convenient branches—all of which 
recently had new fluorescent lighting put in. 
What’s more, the library maintains over a 
hundred book stations in stores, factories, 
schcols and fire stations. 

It owns and circulates more books per per- 
son than any large library in the country. 
It also lends thousands of phonograph rec- 
ovds, 16-millimeter films, and reproductions 
of fine paintings—all on your library card. 

It hes lectures, exhibits, concerts, movies, 
and discussion groups on topics ranging from 
current events to mothers’ problems, during 
its nine-to-nine day. 

Its cozily furnished Robert Louis Steven- 
son young people’s room is a favorite hangout 
of teen-age poets (who even published their 
own book) and competes with the local ice- 
cream parlor for all adolescents’ leisure hours. 
The Cleveland library also runs the school 
libraries, so often neglected in other cities. 

The Cleveland Library answers questions, 
by telephone or mail, on subjects ranging 
from household repairs to the latest in child 
care. I heard women ask questions about 
nursery schools, party planning, gardening, 
jewelry making, jobs, how to dress for a 
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church wedding, and even some intimate 
aspects of sex and marriage. Mother-in-law 
trouble, backward children, husbands who 
drink, are a few of the problems Cleveland 
librarians are asked to help solve. Some- 
times, even, stenographers who can’t read 
their notes and don’t dare ask their bosses, 
have them deciphered by the librarians. 

The library operates one of the most ex- 
tensive information services regarding local 
businesses of any public library—and some 
companies located in Cleveland because of 
this. Before purchasing a new vacuum 
cleaner or toaster the Cleveland housewife 
will frequently ask this department for ad- 
vice. ’ 

The foreign-language division has almost 
250 newspapers in 23 languages for Cleve- 
land’s 40 nationality groups. It translates 
thousands of foreign letters received locally. 
I heard one woman ask, “My uncle in Hol- 
land wants me to send him some shoes. He 
says he wears a size 43. What size is that in 
this country?” The library found the an- 
swer: size nine. 

A travel bureau helps Clevelanders plan 
trips. If you’re moving to another State you 
can get information about the climate, 
schools, shopping, and similar things. 

Speakers and exhibits are sent out to 
women’s clubs, church, labor, civic, fraternal, 
and other groups all over the city. The li- 
brary will give you pointers on how to be 
mistress of ceremonies, introduce a speaker, 
pronounce foreign names. Branch libraries 
have clubrooms for community gatherings. 

There are three sprightly 15-minute weekly 
radio programs and frequent use of educa- 
tional films (supplemented by talks) on 
health, science, nutrition, family, and com- 
munity problems. 

The library has the largest chess and 
checker collection in the world and holds 
tournaments on Saturday afternoons. 

It delivers books to shut-ins in institu- 
tions and in their own homes. Its ceiling 
books—texts projected overhead—are god- 
sends to many bedridden Clevelanders. 

Of course all this didn’t just happen. 
Cleveland is a teamwork town where—ac- 
cording to a stock joke—citizens, before re- 
tiring at night, prayerfully ask themselves, 
“Have I cooperated well today?” The cul- 
tural spark plug of this community spirit is 
Cleveland’s librarian, Clarence S. Metcalf, an 
unpretentious warm-hearted man who would 
circulate his old hat if anybody would wear it. 

A number of leading librarians are hard- 
hitting men—Baltimore’s Emerson Green- 
away; Detroit’s Ralph Ulveling; Los Angeles’ 
Harold Hamill. Only true missionary spirit 
keeps many on the job. Librarians—who 
never go on strike—are one of the most un- 
derpaid, unappreciated, selfless groups in 
America. Today 15,000 library workers are 
needed but because of the scandalously low 
salaries few are entering the profession. 

Library trustees can be a headache too. 
Most of the country’s 35,000 board members 
are helpful. But some autocratic trustees, 
especially in smaller towns, consider libraries 
their private palaces, even dictating what 
books should be bought or displayed. That’s 
why some libraries keep controversial books 
off the shelves. 

Censorship is a big problem for librarians. 
Last year during the trial of th> eleven Com- 
munists, New York Public Library Director 
Ralph Bates was asked to explain in court 
why he circulated Marxist books. 

“We have four and a half million vol- 
umes,” he replied. “Some are on polygamy 
and murder—but that doesn’t mean we're 
in favor of polygamy and murder.” 

Some indifferent trustees snooze through 
board meetings and privately boast of never 
having read a book. One small-town trustee 
insists ell his library needs is “a Bible and a 
dictionary.” Another big-city trustee on the 
library board for over 20 years didn’t start 
coming to meetings until very recently, A 
Midwest city hasn't built a new building be- 


cause each trustee wants it near his own 
office. 

Libraries as a rule are free from unsavory 
politics, partly because the meager budgets 
promise little graft for the corrupt politi- 
cians. But occasionally, as in one large Mid- 
west city, the political machine even invades 
the public library, keeping the staff in an 
atmosphere of continual crisis. 

It’s a miracle that with all these handi- 
caps as many libraries as do render such ex- 
cellent service. 

Baltimore, like Cleveland, has a wonderful 
modern library, the Enoch Pratt, which not 
only serves but leads the public. Its peace- 
time atomic energy series is widely hailed as 
a pioneer achievement in popular education. 
When I visited the main branch recently, a 
huge sign outside challenged, “Atomic 
Energy: Better World Ahead?” The magnifi- 
cent building is on street level so that women 
can even wheel their baby carriages into 
the foyer, where a guard is on duty. The 
library has a dozen changing window dis- 
plays—just like a department store. No 
wonder newspapers assign reporters to the 
Enoch Pratt as a regular news beat. 

A few other scattered big-city libraries 
know their communities as well as their 
books. When race riots broke out in Detroit 
several years ago the library issued a leaflet 
of tolerance quotations which ran through 
three printings in a week. Compare this to 
some southern libraries which deny books to 
Negroes “because they are unsanitary.” 

Some smallier-town libraries are also on 
their public-relations toes. The Montclair, 
N. J., library puts brief messages on book 
tabs, such as, “Do you know the library has 
200 cookbooks?” Once when a woman asked 
for help in naming her Persian cat the 
library’s reference section suggested “Azada,” 
the name of an ancient Persian princess. 
Then, to dramatize the extent of the library’s 
service to the community, it persuaded the 
Persian (Iranian) Ambassador to participate 
in a public cat-naming ceremony. 

Any publicity about libraries is all to the 
good because it helps bring people into the 
library. 

To attract youngsters, some libraries have 
used soft-drink bars, jive concerts, snacks, 
and even dancing. I know a small-town 
library where mothers can leave their pre- 
school children while they shop—or visit the 
hairdresser. 

Louisville, Ky., now has 8 television 
sets in its main library and one in each of 
its 10 branches. Librarian Clarence R. 
Graham reports, “The added attendance has 
greatly stimulated interest in other library 
services.” The Lincoln, Nebr., and Peoria, 
Ill., libraries have set up “bookaterias’— 
self-service book stations in neighborhood 
grocery stores. 

But “trick stunts” can merely supplement 
a@ sound library program. They are no substi- 
tute for really serving a community. 

Unfortunately the typical American library 
today is both too small and too poor to give 
you effective service. They’re frequently 
understaffed, understocked, and not open 
full time. “The little independent library is 
really no modern library at all,” reminds Dr. 
Leigh. “And giving funds to it is a waste of 
public money. Certainly, keep the little 
libraries—but make them parts of larger 
units.” 

Instead of 7,500 anemic libraries as at 
present, the American Library Association 
recommends that we have 1,200 healthy con- 
solidated county libraries, with as many 
branches as necessary. 

California has shown the way in starting 
such first-rate county libraries. Virtually 
all of the State’s 58 counties now have them. 

Nevertheless, even county libraries can’t 
always solve the problem, because of their 
small size or poverty. Dr. Leigh says, “We 
need library districts or regions large enough 
t2 provide a hundred-thousand-dollar an- 
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nual budget from local taxes ang appropr} 
ations. This doesn’t mean a hundred 1)...” 
sand dollars for each community library }., 
that sum for groups of cooperating libra... 
which pool their books and professiona) i 
sonnel—whether in a city, county, or ein 
54V0 

Does this sound like @ revolutionary o9, 
cept of the public library? It’s the pe. 
modern thought on the subject and som. 
thing that sheuld be of special interes: +, 
women, co 

Many of our libraries grew out of women 
reading clubs at the turn of the centun 
Today, neglected and desperately needing 
transfusion, they offer a new challenge t) 
the women’s clubs of America to periorm 
the finest type of community service, _ 

What can you do to help improve your 
local library? 

1. Work through a Friends of the Library 
group. If your town doesn’t already have 
one, the American Library Association, 59 
East Huron Street, Chicago, IIl., will tel! you 
how to start one. 

2. Regardless of whether your library ulti. 
mately ties up with a county, district, o: 
regional library, help it get more funds today, 
Good library service costs money but {t's 
worth it. Many counties today spend more 
money for their beach commissions, rest 
rooms, and dog catchers than for their |. 
braries. 

8. Urge your State legislators to appro. 
priate more money for libraries. Twenty 
States give absolutely nothing today. And 
look into the possibility of greater Federa| 
aid. 

Some final words: Don’t let the cynics 
lead you. Once people enjoy good lit 
service they refuse to be without it. You'll 
know what I mean if you've ever seen book- 
hungry Louisiana women pushing baby car- 
riages a mile over a gravel road to meet the 
bookmobile. Or watched eager Vermont 
youngsters waiting in the snow for the arrival 
of their “library on wheels.” 

A top Nazi once warned of the American 
public-library menace. Yes, books are weap- 
ons. But they are more than that. Andrew 
Carnegie, who gave away $56,000,000, once 
said, ‘“‘The person who enters a library is in 
the best society this world affords.” 

Isn't it about time we made libraries rising 
instead of falling stars in American life? If 
they continue to be meaningless appendages 
to commercial media instead of dynamic edu- 
cational instruments, they may fade awsy 

The public library inquiry has sounded 
the alarm, Will we heed it? 








The Tour at Its Climax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my [°- 
marks in the Recor, I include an article 
appearing in this morning’s New Yors 
Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the meat 0! !s 
editorial is in the last paragraph. THe 
President’s tour has come to an end 5u' 
the people have not been enlightened 02 
the real problems and dilemmas ©0- 
fronting them. We are still faced W." 
deficit spending and heavy taxes. I! - 5 
with great regret when I read that 
Committee on Ways and Means he" 
agreed to impose a tax on the net ac- 
cumulated income of mutual savings 



















































































panks and building and loan associa- 
To me, this is gross discrimina- 
tion. Not to consider taxing co-ops, 
unions, and charitable institutions for 
profits made in competition with pri- 
vate enterprise is not justifiable. In 
fact, I cannot find any grounds for such 
action. If there is going to be an hon- 
est effort to replace the taxes lost by 
reducing the present emergency exCise 
taxes, in order to satisfy Mr. Truman, 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
would be justified in taxing the mutual 
organizations in business for a profit, 
on the same basis as private enterprises 
are being taxed today. Business, espe- 
cially small business, cannot continue 
bearing this burden alone forever and I 
believe if private enterprise is to sur- 
vive, other organizations competing in 
the profit system must pay their legit- 
imate share of the taxes. 
Tue Tour aT ITs CLIMAX 
The President’s arrival at Chicago was 
carefully prearranged to coincide with one 
of those large party gatherings which the 
Dem its manage with uninhibited glee. 
The idgeable fissions within the party 
might reveal themselves; a local clergyman, 
hitherto friendly to the Democrats, might 
denounce the proceedings as a tasteless dese- 
cration of the Sabbath. Yet the leaders 
and the rank and file, the Cabinet members 
and the crowds in the street, gave them- 
selves over wholeheartedly to what was in 
part a conference and in part plain circus, 
with the novel magic of television being 
bined with techniques as old as the 
ht parade. Coming from a country- 
ir, after scores of speeches and in- 
I public appearances, President 
man stepped for his major address into 
tmesphere that must resemble the 
ician’s idea of heaven. 
t Mr. Truman might say on such an 
ion was of less importance than the ap- 
ice of the man himself, and what he 
epresented in the minds of his followers. 
have been times when he was con- 
less than an asset to the party. 
e Chicago he had been nominated 
absent-mindedly for the Vice Presi- 
y; in Philadelphia, 4 years later, the 
leaders kept him waiting ignominiously 
tel room for his final selection a 
tial candidate. But today Mr. Tru- 
surrounded by the kind of spell pos- 
sed by those who have been successful, 
the party leaders are ready to checr 
m, as they did last night, to the echo. 
id then, not only at the climax of 
current tour, but at what may very 
ly be the highest point of his career. 
he President set forth confidently from 
hington 8 days ago, and it would be hard 
leny that the tour has been, on narrcw 
ds, a success, Mr, Truman’s speeches— 
the off-the-cuff speeches—have been 
lly prepared, so that there have been 
) bad Slips; the itinerary was arranged to 
’ him through areas that do not often 
& chance to greet a President, and be- 
ae audiences that gathered in shirt 
leaving their spring chores as the 
cential train came by, Mr. Truman has 
this homely best. In his more impor- 
ches he has stressed those programs, 
rannan agricultural plan, which 
make good talking points even 
iost no one wants to see them en- 
as spoken in bread terms abcut 
. for international concepts and ac- 
is Stressed the themes of conser- 
power development, which have 
told on the West than we in the 
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bly realize, 


tions. 
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Needless to say, there has been little il- 
lumination cast on the real problems and 
dilemmas confronting the Nation. Mr. Tru- 
man remains at the end enmeshed in the 
same contradictions which have marked his 
whole administration—the same undefined 
and apparently unlimited commitments, with 
good and bad inextricably mixed, and both 
canceled out by the danger of rising deficits 
and heavy taxes. Mr. Truman has had his 
chance to see and to be seen; the Democrats 
have had their day of pageantry. Now the 
country returns to the issues which cannot 
be exorcised by incantations, and upon the 
intelligent solution of which our safety and 
welfare depend. 





Reduction of the Cost of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled ‘“Make It Stick” 
from the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
of May 12: 

MAKE It Strick 


Here they are, the seven timorous Ohio 
Members of the House of Representatives 
who were unable to summon the courage 
to vote for a reduction in the cost of Gov- 
ernment that wasn’t even tied to specific 
projects, but designed merely to _ lower, 
slightly, the ceiling on bureaucratic expendi- 
tures as a whole: 

RosBertT CROSSER and MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
of Cleveland; EpwarpD BREEN, of Dayton; 
THomas H. Burks, of Toledo; WALTER B. 
Huser, of Akron; MicuaEt J. Kirwan, of 
Youngstown; and JOHN McSweeney, of 
Wooster. 

These seven Democrats—and their con- 
stituents should mark this well—cast their 
votes against the $600,000,000 reduction in 
the omnibus appropriation bill, which was 
approved by an overwhelming bipartisan 
majority of the House. 

Accurately sensing, we are certain, the de- 
sire of the people they represent and the 
need of this Nation for more economical 
operation of the Government, 14 other Ohio 
Congressmen voting on the measure—4 of 
them Democrats—voted for the budgetary 
reduction. We mention, in a commendatory 
way: 

Representative at Large STEPHEN M. YOUNG, 
of Cleveland, and Representatives JAMEs G. 
POLK, of Highland, Ropert T. SEcREsT, of Sen- 
ecaville, and Eart T. WAGNER, of Cincinnati, 
Demccrats; Frances P. Bo.ton, of Cleveland, 
WALTrR E. BREHM, of Millersport, CLARENCE J. 
Brown, of Blanchester, CLIrr CLEVENGER, of 
Bryan, CHARLES H. ELsTon, of Cincinnati, 
THomas A. JENKINS, of Ironton, WILLIAM M. 
McCuLLocu, of Piqua, J. HARry McGrecor, of 
West Lafayette, JoHN M. Vorys, of Columbus, 
and ALVIN F. WEICHEL, of Sandusky, Republi- 
cans. 

By voting the $600,000,000 slash in the 
omnibus money bill, by approving a compul- 
sory reduction in Federal personnel designed 
to save another $400,000,000, and by sending 
to the Senate an appropriation measure some 
$2,000,000,000 under Fresident Truman’s 
budget request, the House did not achieve 
the millennium in Government economy. 
Let’s be realistic about that. 

Horizontal cuts in operating expenditures 
and personnel are not the forthright scien- 
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tific way to attain sound economy in Gov- 
ernment. The way to have done that would 
have been to prune away specific functions 
that are outright frills; to apply the economy 
shears to specific bureaus that are notori- 
ously top-heavy in personnel, that are staffed 
with propagandists devoted to fighting 
against Government economy. 

The way the House took was the way of 
expedience, for, as one Washington corre- 
spondent correctly noted, the horizontal re- 
ductions attracted the support of “members 
who in previous tests ha&i balked at support- 
ing cuts in specific programs that they 
deemed essential or politically advanta- 
geous.” 

But the action of the House was significant 
because it showed that a majority in the 
House is sensitive to the public’s demand for 
economy. 

The big task now is to meke the House 
economy action stick in the Senate. It will 
stick if the people of the United States—the 
individual citizens, the voters of America— 
make it unmistakably clear to the Members 
of the upper Chamber that governmental 
economy, almost ruthless economy, has their 
approval. 





Speech of the Late Senator David I. 
Walsh, of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am having re- 
printed in the Recorp a speech delivered 
some time ago by the late and lamented 
Senator David I. Walsh, of Clinton, Mass. 

It is especially appropriate that this 
great fighting speech by Senator Walsh, 
which was the last major speech he de- 
livered in the United States Senate after 
long, honorable, and outstanding service 
in that body, should be recalled at this 
time when the town of Clinton is cele- 
brating its centennial anniversary. 

Senator Walsh was Clinton’s most il- 
lustrious son—distinguished legislator in 
the general court, Lieutenant Governor, 
Governor, and Senator from the State 
of Massachusetts for almost 30 years. 
The people of Clinton are proud of his 
contributions, proud of the great gifts 
which he consecrated to his country’s 
welfare, proud of his courage and his 
stirring patriotism, and proud of his de- 
votion to Clinton and its people. 

The speech follows: 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, at this late hour 
after midnight, I hesitate to take the time 
of the Senate to make some observations 
that the unusual proceedings, the exciting 
and tense debate on this issue, have 
prompted. I had not intended to address 
the Sonate at this time, but I cannot longer 
remain voiceless when the deep-seated con- 
victions I entertain over what is transpiring 
here seek expression. 

Mr. President, the Senate has in recent 
days been passing through a most unusual 
experience. I have been here a long time, 
and I have never seen the proceedings in 
the Senate assume the extraordinary char- 
acter they have during this debate and espe- 
cially tonight. We have seen an antilabor 
coalition ride roughshod over a minority to 
the extent that even a motion to lay on 
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the table has been made against amend- 
ments in the interests of, and proposed by 
friends of, the workers, without permitting 
even debate or a vote on their merits. It 
is clear that there is a solid bloc of Sena- 
tors, including members of both parties, de- 
termined to vote for almost any amendment 
restrictive of the rights of the workers. Of 
course, they urge that their purpose is to 
correct the excesses of labor unions, but that 
does not change the fact that their opposi- 
tion is against every man and woman who 
belongs to labor ofganizations or who may 
choose to join them in the future. The at- 
mosphere of the Senate appears to be charged 
with a determination to pass legislation im- 
petuously and primarily for punitive ends, 
Calm and wise judgment has disappeared. 
As the roll is called, the question seems to 
be not so much on the merits of individual 
amendments but on a determined intention 
to classify Senators into two categories—one, 
the representatives of the employers, and 
the other, the representatives of the work- 
ers, By innuendo, if you happen to be a 
Senator championing the cause of the work- 
ers, you are a strike sympathizer and should 
receive the condemnation and contempt that 
some people hold at the present time toward 
John L. Lewis. 

Instead of the ordinary procedure of dis- 
cussing and analyzing the problems that af- 
fect labor and industry, of trying to prevent 
or remove the abuses that exist in both 
groups, the issue here is to seize the pres- 
ent opportunity to curb and restrict the 
rights now enjoyed by the workers. Sena- 
tors who heretofore have boasted of their 
loyalty to the working class are gleefully 
rushing to vote for amendments that every 
man and woman in every labor organiza- 
tion in the country considers hostile and det- 
rimental to the rights of the working class. 
Senators who were elected as friends of labor 
have succumbed to the hysterical emotions 
of the hour, and have joined the procession 
supporting the antilabor amendments. For 
the first time I have witnessed an attitude 
of indifference, if not real hostility, toward 
any expressions of sympathy with, or sup- 
port of, the causes that Senators heretofore 
have been proud to advocate. There is a 
subtle attempt here to imply that those who 
speak against these repressive measures are 
either disloyal or wild-eyed labor agitators. 

It is to be noted that every amendment 
to place management and trade associations 
in the same status as labor organizations, 
in regard to management of their group 
funds or reports of their joint membership, 
has been rejected. It appears to be a deter- 
mination to punish labor, and labor only. 

In contrast with the situation in this 
Chamber in regarc to the legislation at hand, 
I recall the long struggle of the workers for 
social justice, for the opportunity of obtain- 
ing a decent livelihood, for a fair and just 
share of the earnings resulting from their 
toil. 

I recall that in my own State it took 60 
years of agitation to enact reasonable child- 
labor legislation. I can remember as a youth 
scenes in my own community where I saw 
young girls, 13 and 14 years of age, going out 
in the darkness of the early morning to work 
in the cotton mills for 10 and 12 hours, re- 
turning in the darkness of the evening. I 
have heard from their lips stories of how they 
ran every inch of the way from their homes 
to the mill gates because they were fright- 
ened. Who brought about the changes that 
have resulted in today’s improved working 
conditions? Who has accomplished the 
shortening of work hours and the improve- 
ment of working conditions? It was done 
through the organization of the workers, 
through unions, and other associations that 
they set up for using their collective power 
to influence employers who were often of the 
absentee landlord class, 


I recall, in the eighties, the enthusiasm 
with which the workers received the estab- 
lishment of the organization known as the 
Knights of Labor, and their espousal, under 
difficulties and persecutions, of the cause for 
shorter working hours, better wages, and 
better living conditions. Much progress has 
been made, but the credit is due in large 
measure, if not in full measure, to the unions 
and labor organizations that the workers 
themselves set up. 

I recall witnessing—I can picture some of 
them now—many of them I knew by name— 
women 75 and 80 years of age—trudging the 
streets in summer and winter, year in and 
year out, from the mills to their homes, with 
bent backs and gnarled fingers due to cease- 
less toil over the spindles, looms, and ma- 
chines in the factories and workshops of New 
England. Who lifted their voices and used 
their efforts to help bring about better living 
conditions, shorter hours of work, and the 
securing of safety appliances? The workers’ 
organizations. 

I remember as a young lawyer prosecuting 
cases in the courts for damages sustained by 
employees—one a young woman whose scalp 
was torn from her head because the hair 
became entangled in the machinery due to 
the lack of proper safeguards. I remember 
other cases seeking compensation for loss of 
arms, for loss of fingers, and other disabili- 
ties. In all of them I found raised in defense 
the doctrine of “assumption of risk’—that 
the employees assume the risk involved in 
their work. These and other victims of in- 
dustrial injuries were often obliged to turn 
to public charity or to members of their 
families for support. Sometimes when a 
father was seriously incapacitated the chil- 
dren were forced to leave school and to go to 
work to support him. 

Who led the fight and brought about legis- 
lation that eliminated the doctrine of “as- 
sumption of risk” and made it possible for 
these victims of industrial life to become 
other than a public charge? It was labor, 
organized labor, union labor. 

The long and at times discouraging strug- 
gle made by labor organizations, against 
what seemed insurmountable obstacles, to 
elevate the workers from almost a state of 
servitude to the improved position that they 
now hold through legislation requiring 
safety appliances, better working conditions, 
and shorter working hours, is an inspiring 
one. It is indeed a story of the glorious 
victory of human rights. 

I inject a personal story about two fac- 
tory workers who had reached old age. I 
had forgotten them, though in my early 
youth I had carried a dinner pail to them 
from their homes to the factory gates during 
the noon hour. One day a few years ago 
a welfare agent called upon me to inquire 
about their needs. He expressed pity for 
their plight because they had once lived 
fairly comfortably on their meager income. 
He said, “I never knew till I met these ladies 
that it is a crime to live to an old age.” I 
asked, “What do you mean?” He said, 
“Why, these women have toiled for nearly 
60 years, and they saved enough money in 
that time to take care of themselves and to 
provide for their old age, but they lived too 
long. Had they died a few years after ad- 
vancing age forced them out of the factory 
they would have gone to their graves with- 
out public charity. However, because they 
have lived too long, over 80 years, they are 
now experiencing the trials and tribulations 
of poverty.” He made another observation, 
“I never knew before that people could be 
poor and aristocratic as well. These ladies 
are aristocrats.” They were indeed, aristo- 
crats, sweet, kind, lovable characters; and 
there are hundreds of thousands of women, 
and men, tco, who during our lifetime have 
experienced the same hardships I have just 
described, These are some of the types of 
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people this legislation will affect by curtaj. 
ment of the workers’ rights. 

The amendments before us affect every 
worker and every organization, the inno. 
cent as well as the guilty, if there are an 
guilty, of excessive and unreasonable de. 
mands and procedure. I am not defending 
John L. Lewis, but, Mr. President, 1 wi 
not be a party, because of Lewis, to enact. 
ing laws which will restrict the rights o; 
those honest working men and women who 
have labored so unceasingly during the war 
who gave their sons to the service of oy: 
country in our hour of need. I shall not 
offend or shackle them by telling them that 
their bargaining rights are to be restricteg 
that they cannot be relied upon to carry on 
the candid and open relationship which 
should exist between employee and employer 
in collective bargaining. 

Mr. President, have we forgotten the o. 
ligation, the great debt we owe to the work. 
ers of this country? All the vast wealth we 
have accumulated has «ome from the toil, 
sweat, and blood of the workers. 

Their strength, their vigor, their health, 
their labors, have opened up the vast wealth 
that the Almighty planned in the bowels of 
the earth for our benefit. They have tilled 
the fields so that we might have the rich 
harvests with which we are blessed. They 
have exhausted themselves in the workshops, 
factories, and industries of the country, 
How meager has been their share of the 
prosperity that has resulted from their toil 
and sacrifice. 

Have they no claim to our sympathy and 
assistance? Must we be heedless of their 
social advancement and welfare because 
some leader may have misjudged his obliga- 
tion to them or his responsibility to the 
public? Labor leaders are not immune from 
the faults, failures, and mistakes or even the 
misuse of power which is observable in other 
phases of life. 

Even those in the public service, whom we 
sometimes call politicians, make serious mis- 
takes and fail to promote the public welfare. 

I have witnessed the struggle of the work- 
ers for recognition of their rights up to this 
very hour, and I regret to see in this Cham- 
ber efforts to restrict the progress that has 
been made—efforts that indicate a lack of 
sympathy, a distrust of the workers’ orgaui- 
zations, a hindrance to further progress— 
efforts to place limitations on their rights t 
organize and to engage in collective bargain- 
ing. 

Mr. President, I regret to see in this Cham- 
ber what seems to me to be a determi on 
to turn back, an attempt to undo some of 
the helpful things that have been accom- 
plished through years of effort. Indeed, I 
think I observe here a spirit of passion, 4 
spirit of intense hostility, a desire to ge 
even with someone. We are acting as li we 
were looking for blood. I fear, instead of 
helping to end strikes and bring about peace- 
ful and harmonious conditions, we may %* 
moving toward more turmoil, more strikes, 
and more hostility between capital and 
labor. 

There is a mistaken notion here that some 
of the amendments which are proposed wil! 
prevent or end the present strikes. Not or 
of these amendments which are being pro 
posed here will affect John Lewis or the !cea i. 
ers of the Railway Brotherhood; but they wil! 
affect every man and woman who toils and 
who chooses to belong to a labor union now 
or in the future. It is to be noted also that 
workers who are not members of labor organ- 
izations receive benefits attained by the ©- 
forts of unions. You cannot get even with 
John L. Lewis or other strike leaders thr ga 
these amendments. You can, however, breaks 
the spirit, dishearten the working class for & 
time, but their cause is so humane and Just 
that, like a volcano, the eruption is only 
being postponed, ; 
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mr. President, not all employers are peti- 
pe ing for this legislation. There are many, 
pa many who deal fairly and justly with 
labor. Many of them have a sincere and deep 
empath” for their workers. Many of them 

often voluntarily expressed this in 
honuses, pensions, and in various other bene- 
sts to the workers. Let us counsel with 
these representatives of the employers and 
we will find them cooperative. Not one of 
ask us to repeal collective bargain- 
ent of the worker to strike. 
ireds, yes thousands, of disputes and 
neces between labor and industry have 
cefully and successfully adjusted. 
erase there have been a few failures and 
rd ; have resulted and the public in- 
rest hes been jeopardized does not, in my 
tify the putting of all labor ina 
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ninion, Ju 
rait-jacket 
On: e we uld be led to believe, listening to 
the debate here, that there is no class con- 
‘jousness on the side of management; that 
tis all on the side of labor. In my opinion, 
there is as much class consciousness on the 
one side as on the other, and in my opinion, 
unions remain militant because, 
forced to deal with a hostile employer, they 
the labor union can survive in 


her way 








some labor 





yelieve that 
ho ( 

In the final analysis, it is my opinion that 
the sympathetic attitude of management 

rd unions is the key to sound industrial 
relations, and, if the employers wholeheart- 
edly accept the philosophy of collective bar- 
caining, our labor unions would rise to the 
nsibilities which they have and fulfill 
ir rich promises. 

“Un! ess there is a sharp change for the 
better in industrial relations, I fear industry 

labor will wake up some day to find a 
philosophy, an extreme philosophy pro- 
mulgated through the Nation. In my opin- 
ion, radical economic changes will come if 
labor and industry cannot find a way peace- 
u adjust their differences. The suc- 
cess Of the American way of life is not 
through extreme restrictive measures, but 
through management and labor solving their 
individual problems through self-govern- 

it and through industrial democracy. 
[he preservation of the American way of 
life depends upon their success in solving 
their mutual problems. 

Mr. President, let us think of the workers 
other than John L, Lewis’ as we discuss this 
legislation, There are millions of them who 
seek and desire in- 
Men are fallible and so are 
leaders, whether they are in the labor, the 
industrial, or in the political life. Rash and 
extreme measures that affect and injure the 
welfare of the people are taken even at times 
by men in public service. 

Let us remember there is another day com- 

; WNen the present labor turmoil will have 
d. Industrial peace will come, and 
kers, in my opinion, desire it and 
want it just as much as management. 

Let it not be said of us when our record is 
scanned that in the heat of passion we at- 

mpted to undo the progress that labor has 
€ through its long up-hill hike for in- 
Custriel freedom, that we have in a moment 
»* excitement sought to abridge and reduce 
tne rights of workers, 
nsider these measures calmly. I 
cannot em| hat size too strongly the fact that 
ees ‘lehament proposed here by the coali- 

‘can in any manner affect or change the 
sent strike situation. Nor could these 
‘tion amendments, were they the law 
_ J» Have prevented the present strikes. 

‘mendments are proposed now in the 
‘t the present hysterical state of 




















are law-a 


f biding and who 
dustrial peace. 











mind Will give the support that the amend- 
co) WOuld not get in normal times. In 
me of the proponents of these amend- 


privately concede this. 
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These proposals will result in arousing the 
antagonism and resentment of all workers, 
who are innocent parties to present labor 
disturbances, when they know the motive 
behind these proposals and their true sig- 
nificance. 





The Lincoln Star’s Accouxt of President 
Truman’s Visit to Lincoln, Nebr., on 


May 8, 1950 





EXTENSION OF RE 
OF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lincoln Star, of Lincoln, Nebr., a Demo- 
cratic daily newspaper, edited by Hon. 
James = ee had this to say in 
a news about President Truman’s 
recent iar “ Lincoln, Nebr., on May 8, 
1950: 


LINCOLN WELCOMING ‘TRUMAN—PRESIDENT 
Rou_ts WrEsT—WaRNs ISOLATIONISM RETURN 
Morr PROVOKE A THIRD WORLD WAR 

PLAN TOPIC OF ADDRESS—FIRsT 

SpeEcH To BE GIvEN HERE 

Nebraskans from surrounding areas were 
crowding into Lincoln today to hear the 
Chief Executive of the United States speak 
here on the topic which probably affects 
them most—farm income. 

And in the capital city of the State, all 
was in readiness as President Truman's spe- 
cial train rolled across Iowa and into Ne- 
braska. The only thing undecided was the 
weather, and even that was as well prepared 
for as possible. 

At Seventh and Q Streets, where a plat- 
form has been erected for the President’s 
addyess, a canopy is ready to protect Mr. 
Truman and other dignitaries who will be 
with him on the platform. 


MARKS 


MAJOR 





SIXTEEN STATES 

The address by the President here today 
is the first of nine major speeches he ex- 
pects to make during his swing across the 
country. During the trip he will tour 16 

States. And in Lincoln he will tell what his 
administration thinks must be done for the 
farmer. 

His train is scheduled to arrive here at 
6:05 this afternoon and will leave at 5:45. 
The President is expected to talk about 20 
minutes. After that he is scheduled to use 
the time before the train leaves shaking 
hands with the party heads in the State 
and getting a slant or two from them on 
the Democratic picture in Nebraska, 

The President will be presented with a 
50-pound red, white, and blue iced birthday 
cake in honor of his sixty-sixth birthday. 
Intreducing the President will be Mayor 
Clarence Miles, a fellow Democrat. 


PARADE 


Before the President’s arrival there will be 
& parade, starting at 4:15 p. m. at Fifteenth 
and O, preceding down O to Ninth, then 
north to Q and west to the platform at Sev- 
enth Street. 

Among the group welcoming the Presi- 
Gent will be Democratic National Commit- 
teeman James Quigley, Valentine; and State 
Chairman Clayton Shrout, Omaha. County 


Democratic Chief Willard Townsend is in 
charge of arrangements for the Lincoln stop. 

In the welcoming parade will be the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 
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Guard, Lincoln High School, Northeast High 
School, and Syracuse High Schocl Bands, 
and the American Legion drum corps and 
color guard. 

PRESIDENT’S ESCORT 

Escorting the President from his train car 
will be eens Peterson, Quigley, Chief 
Justice Robert Simmons, and Mayor Miles. 
On appearance of t the President the univer- 
sity band will strike up Hail to the Chief. 

The 60-imember reception committee will 
be seated immediately upon arrival at the 
platform, about 4:45 p. m. The National 
Anthem wiil open the program, followed by 
announcements by Chairman Townsend. 

He will hen present the Governor and 
Mayor Clarence Miles, who will then intro- 
duce the President. 

Members of the Presidential party in- 
cluded Mrs. Truman, Miss Margaret Truman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mon Waligren, Bill ania Dewey 
co Charles coe presidential press secr 
tary, George Els and Commander H. War. 

Members of the local reception commit- 
tee were: Gov: Val Peterson, Mrs. Grace 
Barmore, Clayton Shrout, Mrs. Grace Ye ung, 
xordon Preble, James E. Lawrence, Judge 
Delehant, Willard Townsend, Mrs Essie Da- 
vis, Ernest Schiefelbein, Raymond McConnell, 
Jr., Neal Meisbach, Mrs. Frank Morrison, Mrs, 
J. P. Jensen, Mrs. Cart S. Gjerloff, Frances 
Zachek, Mrs. Florence Howe, Paul M. Dennis, 
Fred J. Sassidy, 1 fichael McLaghlin, Leo J. 
Beck, Joseph T. Votava, C.arence Clark, 
Frank Sorrell, Mrs. Lenore Ciark, Charles 
Barth, William H. Smith, P. J. Heaton, Dr. 
Leo Beattie, F. H. Chapelle, B. L. McMullen, 


e- 








Ceil Fitzgibbon, Edwin Dosek, James C, 
Quigley, Chief Justice Robert Simmons, 
Mayor Clarence Miles, Te# Sick, Bishop 





Kucera, William Meier, Mrs. Mary B. Allen, 
Hugh Riley, Rev. Thomas Barton, Frank 
Cronin, Mrs. Frank Sorrell, Kenneth Lewis, 
John T. Kerns, H. C. Larsen, Lloyd C. 
Thomas, Robert eee Mrs. Mina Mc- 
Reynolds, Mrs. Alma Eitel, A. Clifford An- 
derson, Mrs. Marguerite Stubblefi , Thane 
Devis, Frank Golden, Joseph Boenler, Fred 













Deutsch, Otto Kotouc, Jr., J. B. Farris, 
Ed Moran, Robert Downing, Henry Ley, An- 
ton F. Murch, Sam J seph 1son, George O’Male- 


ley, Charles Ledwith. 
It stated the following editorially: 
WELCOME, Mr. PRESIDENT 
The President of the United States came 
home to his own Monday in a trip devoted 
largely to the midwest. 





He chose Lincoln, the capital of Nebraska, 
for his major address. And as train 
rolled westward, he was to stop at other Ne- 


braska points and to pass through the fertile 









fields which now in the first flush of spring 
are donning new coats of green 

Great is the responsi rests 
upon the shoulders of dent Truman on 
this, his s y-sixth ] f 





thday. The head 
no other g rnment in the world daily 
ries such burdens, for here the hopes and 
faith of free peoples are centered. Here in 
America is the warming light, beckoning to 
all men and women the world over who aspire 





to dignity, to the free conscience and heart 
that gives them their own self-respect, and 
enriches their lives with a sense of true, noble 


purpose. 

This paper, which has found much to com- 
mend in President Truman against th i 
icism hurled at him by loose and irrespon- 
sible critics, takes this occasion to say to the 
President that it rejoices in his continued 
confirmation of the faith that h pl 
have placed in him. There was only recently 
a striking example of his concern for the 

) 





welfare of his people in his courageous vet 
of the Kerr bill. That act of his did call fo 
the highest spirit of public service, and in 


terms of Nebraska, it may have saved this 
State large sums of money. 
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s paper hails Mr. Truman’s handling of 
eign affairs in a period of great difficulty 
and danger, and assures him that it is grate- 
or his unwillingness to depart from true 
ican tradition in combating a sanguine 
sin t communism. 
xa is a neighbor of Mr. Truman’s 
ate of Missouri. Stretching through 
of ¢ territorial and State existence, warm 
been the bonds and common interests 
een these good neighbors. 
is from St. Louis from whence Lewis 
ark took forth for the first detailed 
» of northwest territory; it was from 
uri points that the great overland trails 
ok form and thousands crossed the plains, 
ny to remain ant to construct the founda- 
ions of this State. 

The President of the United States by the 
ture of his office, is a lonely man, hemmed 
1 cut off from the normal contacts hu- 
iionship crave. So it is a splen- 

ng that the President of the United 
es can yisit his people, and talk with his 
ople, to become the better aequainted with 
em and with their problems. 
A happy birthday, Mr. President, and in 
neighborly spirit, Nebraska extends its arms 
to you in warm, neighborly welcome and 
greeting. 


1 Col npar 


nas 


om rn 
oO 


On May 9, it also stated the follow- 
ing editorially: 
WHAT MAKES THE PRESIDENT TICK 
(By J. E. Lawrence) 


a drenched, bedraggled corps of 
newspapermen, who tumbled from Presi- 
dent Truman's special train for a look-see 
at the crowds @t the Burlington depot in 
Lincoln Monday night. The photographers 
SW ung into action but the best picture was 
not snapped. That could have been a shot 
of a bunch of cameramen trying to take 
pictures in the rain. 
One of the first to step off the train was 
an old acquaintance, Bert Andrews, head 
of the Washington bureau of the New York 
ferald Tribune, the bible of the Republi- 
can Party. I asked Mr. Andrews about the 
crowds. He flicked a couple of raindrops 
out of his eyes, looked off into space, and 
said that he could not understand them. 
The President, he reported, had been greeted 
by h uge throngs in Iowa, but had not been 
uproariously cheered. “It is that which I 
cannot understand. They come to see, and 
they listen to every word.” But as a news- 
paper veteran of many presidential cam- 
paigns, Mr. Andrews seemed to feel that the 
spontaneity of other days was absent. Is 
that ba d, or is it a part of the times? 
Another news man on Mr. Truman’s train, 
hn Edv wards, born and reared in Lincoln, a 
uate of the Lincoln high school and the 
rsity of Nebraska, and a former member 
Star staff, now with CBS, was pumping 
of old-time acquaintances, who 
wded around him ¢ at the depot. Mr. Ed- 
was Visibly impressed with the crowds 
igh Iowa At Pacific Junction, he said, 
very inforr al fashion the President 
in homespun language to his sixty- 
birthday and his words caught the 
y of the crowd. 
doing himself good by this trip 
14 States? The answer naturally 
nd itself to partisan interpretation. 
*. Truman's popularity with the crowds 
sr to hear him | is ae difficult to 
He is an unaffected, folksy, warm- 
ed man—the kind of Aunetionn who in 
rnest, and sincere fashion, seems 
zy himself every foot of the way. 
id, substantial speech on the 
gram here. The test of it can be 
he reading of the complete text. 
n does not rely upon oratory to 
le. There was a notable ab- 
e sharp jibes that he tossed to 
f people in the campaign of 1948, 


It was 


~ © 


but in his discussion of agriculture, there 
was an apparent honesty in every word that 

is political enemies will find difficult to 
attack. 

What makes the President an effective 
campaigner? Chiefly the fact that he is 
always himself from his head to his toes— 
no politician in the orthodox sense with 
gifted political intuition, but a man who 
obviously believes in the fight he is making 
and has a faith in the American people that 
when the facts are laid before them, they 
will go with him. 


President Truman’s Point 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask permission to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a brief state- 
ment summarizing a speech made by 
Dr. Dewey Anderson, the director of the 
Public Affairs Institute, at the annual 
meeting of the Nation Associates in New 
York on April 29. Few Americans have 
done more constructive thinking in the 
field of national and international eco- 
nomics than Dr. Anderson. His recently 
published series of eight studies on 
point 4, the bold new program of aid 
to underdeveloped countries, has been 
widely acclaimed as a challenging pro- 
posal to eliminate poverty, and bring 
peace to the world. This speech sets 
forth that proposal in brief, readable 
terms. It is because it should be made 
available to Members of a busy Congress 
that I want it to appear in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


[From the Nation of May 20, 1950] 
A REALLY BoLtp NEW PROGRAM 


(By Dewey Anderson, director of the Public 
Affairs Institute) 


When we speak of point 4—the bold new 
program for technical and financial coopera- 
tion with underdeveloped countries—we are 
proposing to change the face of the earth 
with something other than the H-bomb. In 
addition to some $15,000,000,000 of our na- 
tional budget already devoted to military 
preparations annually, we are discussing with 
a dozen European nations a rearmament pro- 
gram for them calling for twelve to fifteen 
billion dollars to be spent in the next 5 
years. 

But even a speeded-up arms race {is pre- 
mised on some pericd of peace. Whatever its 
length, I submit that we had better fill that 
time with constructive efforts which will win 
us democratic allies, and by their peaceful 
nature, perhaps lead away from war. 

The underdeveloped countries in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America are distinguished 
from other areas in that three-fourths of 
their working population is engaged in agri- 
culture, largely on a primitive, noncommer- 
cial, subsistence level. Twenty-eight of the 
fifty-three independent countries of the 
world are underdeveloped in this sense. 
Their per capita incomes average much less 
than the equivalent of $100 a year, with our 
own more than 10 times as great. They 
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form two-thirds of all the people on ty, 
earth. 

By the year 2,000 the world may have 3 97 
000,000 inhabitants, an increase of 1,499 
000,000. Of this number 1,310,000; 
have been added to the already dense 
lations of the underdeveloped cow 2 . 
This pressure of people on living s; 
food supply may well transcend in 
ance any single problem of the nex 

Are these people in the underdey 
countries to become merely pawns in a y orld 
power struggle? Or are they to have an op. 
portunity under peaceful conditions 
emerge from their blighted past? The ap. 
swer rests largely with our own conception 
of point 4, how boldly we formulate it. a 
how cooperatively we put it into practice 

A boldly planned point 4 is essential to the 
success and development of the United n 
tions. Only the United Nations can operate 
an effective program of investment for , 
derdeveloped countries, for only there do the 
great and small sovereign nations meet to 
pool their strength and take action on 
cooperative basis. 

American assistance’ sincerely given 
through the UN will be less subject to th 
charge of Yankee imperialism. 
ment will rally to the support of such ¢ 
tion. The goal of an adequate point 4 
gram should be to raise the income a 
fect the standard of living of all the peop! 
steadily and rapidly for the next 60 years, 
This will be best accomplished by shifting 
about a fourth of the workers from primitive 
subsistence agriculture to nena work, 
the professions, and other pursuits. At the 
same time the food base will be are ngther 
by improvements in agriculture. 

Our own experiences and those of other 
advanced nations indicate that the rate 


Nae 


population growth is slackened noticeably 


with the shift from primary occupations to 
industry and other services, and with the 
increase in living standards that results from 
this more productive use of manpower. Su 

a change should strengthen the democr: 
forces in the underdeveloped countries a: 
give them a greater stake in freedom and 
peace, 

We conceive of this bold new program as 
requiring a get-going period of 5 years 
ing which the volume of effort, b« 
small, will expand as rapidly as projects 
engineeréd, personnel chosen, and fina: 
secured. Two sorts of technical 
needed: 

1. High-level technical aid. These are the 
technicians, scientists, administrators, en 
gineers, teachers, cultural anthropologists 
agriculturists, surveyors, 
working at the UN and in the field who 
give advice and assistance to underdevel 
countries in formulating development | 
for their countries, moderate int¢ 
enthusiasm, and project long-ral 
grams, 

We estimate that $600,000,000 w 
required to finance the work of the 
thousand high-level technicans w! 
become available during the first 
We suggest that this be granted 
$373,000,000 by the United States, $22' 
000 by other United Nations count 

2. Low-level technical aid. Of e 
portance is technical help at a lov 
fessional level which will give th 
of people more proficiency in their v 
better living conditions. Specif 
propose that 250 or more work ¢ 
established in underdeveloped ¢ 
Doctors and nurses, agricultural age! 
machine-shop foremen will start ¢ 
teaching in the villages and the back 
try. In 5 years a mass shift into more] 
ductive and healthful ways of living W 
occur, and the march toward the § ana 
down for the bold, new program would He's 
started. We estimate that a reason 
pectation of growth would require 





World senti- 


1 of. 
aU Gl 


and researchers 








¢1.000,000,000 or more for the 5-year peri- 
* toner off thereafter as these centers 
ed their first major purposes. We 
+ that this sum be provided as grants, 
to come from the United States, half 
ther countries. 

ical-aid program by itself will set 
tion “those desirable changes. Both 





ae 


“om ¢ 








Many needs can and should 
he met only through Government loans. Only 
when a ese investments result in social im- 
syvements and increasing stability of gov- 

in wealth upon which to base 
ss venture, can it be expected 
ge-scale private capital will find 
» the underdeveloped countries. 
We suggest several types of government 


on funds, tailored to meet specific needs. 
1. Across the globe one poor country after 
snother has chopped down its trees for fuel 
and { allowed its land to become barren. To 
create the basis for a decent life for the peo- 
ple a vast conservation and development 
program must be undertaken. We suggest 
the establishment of an International Re- 
ces Conservation Corporation with a 
tal stock of $2,000,000,000, half to be sub- 
scribed by the United States, the other half 
to come from other member countries of the 
United Nations. This Corporation would be 
chartered by the United Nations and oper- 
ated under its supervision. It should pro- 
vide government-to-government long-term 
uns for conservation purposes at the cost 
money plus the cost of servicing loans. 
2. Even in this country, with its numerous 
nking and lending facilities, vast areas 
> been in need of capital to launch prof- 
le and much-needed enterprises. We 
iggest that the United Nations establish a 
peratives’ revolving fund to $2,000,000,000, 
f to be subscribed by the United States 
he other half to come from other United 
ms countries. Low-cost loans from this 
fund would be made to underdeveloped coun- 
tries upon 






















certification by the FAO that 

feasible cooperative projects were at a stage 
requiring such capital. 

3. The Ex; saaiieaae Bank makes loans to 

underdeveloped areas, But its present prac- 


ices do not entirely fit the needs of these 
countries for long-term, low-interest-rate 
ley. We suggest that the authorization 
he bank be expanded by act of Congress 
$2,500,000,000, specifically earmarked to 

t these needs on terms calling for return 
rincipal plus a modest servicing charge. 
ih's new authorization should be open to 
American private interests which wish to use 
productive purposes approved by the 


country of investment. Moreover, it is sug- 

gested that the bank participate in techni- 

cal-ai i missions provided by the American 
+ program. 

4. The International Bank for Reconstruc- 


d Development is a United Nations 
tution. Its strict banker attitude has 
out any large volume of loans to under- 





. i countries. Its charter should be 

wvadened to provide low-cost loans tailored 
© needs of development projects. 

n oa n private investment in under- 


‘eas has been running currently 
00,000,000 annually, including re- 
This will decrease as the oil 
vhich account for a large share 
oF it, finish th ‘ir foreign developments. If 
““ Vhited States underwrites a bold new 
oO: point 4 activity, it can be ex- 
t, even in the intial stages, an ex- 
pri ate business investment will 
If s basic underwriting is not 
n, an d in volume, then because 
tled condition of the world, no 
t of private investment in under- 

; ntries will be made. 
+ will probably become law in the 
Within a few weeks now. The 


f this 


t Countr 
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legislation which is likely to be passed will 
launch the new program, partly as a United 
Nations enterprise, partly as a bilateral tech- 
nical-aid scheme conducted by the United 
States Government. But the measure will 
not provide the underpinning necessary to 
carry out the investment features outlined 
above. That essential part of the program 
will probably await action of the Eighty- 
second Congress next year. 

The technical-aid bill will provide some 
funds for UN agencies, which should allow 
a small beginning after other nations have 

nade their contributions. To this extent 
our action will implement point 4 at Lake 
Success. It will also provide funds for United 
States agencies operating in the same field. 
An attempt is being made by proponents of 
the program to provide the first machinery 
for cooperation and clearances between these 
two efforts. Most important of all, as this 
legislation passes and becomes operative un- 
der the direction of the UN and the Presi- 
dent, we must make certain that we have 
launched an effort that is not prevented by 
law from advancing to fill the need in under- 
developed countries. But this will not hap- 
pen without much organized understanding 
and support within both the United States 
and the other members of the world family 
of nations. 





Address by Dr. Abba Hillel Silver on the 
Second Anniversary of Establishment 
of the State of Israel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Dr. Abba Hillel Silver on the 
second anniversary of the establishment 
of the State of Israel. The address was 
delivered at Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, on May 11, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows 


AppREsS BY Dr. ABBA HILLEL SILVER ON THE 
SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE STATE OF ISRAEL, MADISON SQUARE GaAR- 
DEN, New YorkK City, May 11, 1950 
Two years have elapsed since the reestab- 

lishment of the State of Israel. We cannot 

as yet have a true perspective on what has 

taken place and all of its tremendous im- 

plications, but enough has taken place to 

justify the joyous celebration here this eve- 
ning and similar celebrations throughout the 
world. 

It is customary and quite natural for us 
to think of what we have done for Israel. I 
should like to speak this evening briefly 
of what Israel has done, is doing, and will 
continue to do for us. American Jewry has, 
of course, done much for Israel. Without 
the decisive political mobilization and action 
of American Jewry, the State of Israel would 
not now be in existence. Without its large 
and sustained economic support, the de- 
velopment of the state, the absorption of im- 
migrants, as well as its military defense 
would have been nigh impossible. It will 
remain to ihe everlasting credit of the Amer- 
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ican Jewish community that the greatest 
challenge in Jewish history did not find it 
unprepared or reluctant to assume the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of leadership. 

But great as were the services which we 
rendered to the State of Israel, greater by far 
have been the services which the State of 
Israel has rendered to us and to all the Jewish 
people in the Diaspora. What has tran- 
spired in the last 2 years is not only an ime 
pressive chronicle, but an inspiring epic. 
Close on to 400,000 homeless, menaced or 
war-ravaged Jews have been given a home 
in Israel. The great nations of the earth in 
possession of vast and empty territories did 
not offer any sanctuary to them. Israel, and 
Israel alone, opened its doors wide and wel- 
comed thete men and women, many of whom 
had languished for years in the concentra- 
tion camps and the hellholes of Europe. I 
recall that in 1943 at the American Jewish 
Conference I stated that the problem of 
Jewish refugees would never be solved until 
the Jewish State is established. There were 
practical men in those days and men of 
affairs who presumed to know better. They 
denounced us as political extremists for 
raising the issue of the Jewish State at a 
time when Jews should be concentrating all 
of their energies on the demand for admis- 
sion of Jewish refugees to Palestine. They 
withdrew from and destroyed the American- 
Jewish Conference over this issue. But these 
men, who now pride themselves upon being 
among the guiding spirits of the new State 
of Israel, were dangerously blind guides in 
those days, and it was fortunate that the 
Jews of America did not follow their leader- 
ship. The stone which they rejected, the 
Jewish State, has now become the chief 
cornerstone ir the solution of the world 
problem of Jewish refugees. 

In order to absorb these hundreds of thou- 
sands of immigrants who have poured, and 
are pouring, into that little state Israel has 
established 200 agricultural settlements, ex- 
panded its agriculture and industry, built 
tens of thousands of homes, and provided 
for them health, education, and social serv- 
ices. These immigrants, be it remembered, 
are our charge and the responsibility of 
Diaspora Jewry. It is we who placed this 
terrific economic burden upon the young 
republic, at a time when its resources were 
being heavily drained to maintain a large 
defense army, when it had to build from the 
ground up its administrative and parliamen- 
tary machinery, and wrestle with inflation, 
the high cost of living, and a most unfavor- 
able balance of trade. 

Israel gladly assumed the crushing immi- 
gration load, aware that it would force a 
lower standard of living upon its own people 
and a rigid regimen of austerity which would 
beggar even the austerity program of Eng- 


land during the war. In accepting this re- 
sponsibility in the face of these besetting 
hardships and sacrifices, Israel has rendered 


a unique and unforgettz 
to world Jewry. In 2 yea 
Eretz — t for world Jewr 





to continue to perform th 
other Je ws—Jews from Iraq 
from Hungary, from Moslem countries where 
they are in imminent dang 

Before 1948 there was no place for such 
Jews to go except to the gas chambers. To- 
day there is the free and welco iing | i 
of Israel. When, therefore, I hear American 
Jews say, “How le ng will Israel continue to 
ask us for help?’ I counter by asking, “How 
long will world Jewry continue to ask Israel 
for help?” 

The Jewish people established the Sta f 
Israel not me a n order to have a 
This in itself is important—to restore to the 
Jewish people a “normal national existence 


and international status, which it had lacked 
for 2,C00 years. It established the state i 
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der that there might also be a place of liberty in a feather bed.” Certainly we Jews memory who have already forgotten the er. 
thering for those of our people from all are not to expect to be translated from home- perience of the Allied Nations with 


C 

i 

parts of the world who may have to go there lessness, to nationhood, from servitude to same Arab States during the last w 
on 

f 

t 


ar Will y 


who may wish to go there. Having be- freedom in a feather bed. Never in all our sist in entertaining such bizarre b 
un this tremendous and revolutionary en- history was our lot an easy one. We may be These states who welcomed the Fagojg; , 
rpri nnot now stop midway. We God's chosen people, but we are certainly Nazi enemies of the democracies an nd 

ndous commitments when we not God's pampered people. Our ancestors the centers of revolt and sabotage acain- 

at forces which culminated under Joshua had to conquer Palestine foot lied military operations in the la 
nt of the state. Because by foot. Under Zerubabel they had to re- prove broken reeds indeed for a 
nen of Israel believed in the build Judea, with one hand laying the stones to lean on in any future confii 
ur purpose not only to create and the other holding the sword, Spiritu- These arms are being assembled 
to help maintain and defend it, ally our history has always been one of con- Israel. Mr. Bevin is blunderingly he! 
y inspired not only flict and struggle—a life of swords. To prepare the next war against Is: 
use, but also by the wrestle with gods and men and to prev vail— State Department, by withholding ; 
hem, in reserve, were that is the very meaning of the name, Israel, the request of the Israeli Gove 
1 an piritund resources of We are not to be pitied because of this. The acquire arms in the United State 
h,community of America. nature of our experience through the ages to keep Israel weak in the face of t 
slcomed the over- has toughened us. It has made us the “am ing rearmament threat of the 
immigrants and risked k’she oreph,” the stiff-necked people. It is Arab countries, and is encouragi 
plications to their national that quality which enabled our people to ly or unwittingly, their intrans; 
y out of a sense of Jewish rise from the ashes and ruins of two world their refusal to conclude an hon rabl 
rity but because they relied wars which wrecked and ravaged European with Israel 
ous support. Jewry and destroyed one-third of our people There are forces in the State De 

Israel are hopeful that we and undefeated triumphantly to build in the which have not reconciled themsel\ he 
rael in the lurch, that we m — . of chaos and terror and battle a new establishment of the State of Israel. It was 

supporting Israel. This st these same forces which were resp 

political collapse, and this A few days ago, on the occasion of its the astounding reversal of our < 
iat they are waiting for. This is the second anniversary, the Government of the in March of 1948, when after havi: 
n why they are not now making peace State of Israel issued an independence day for the partition resolution of the 
rael. They are waiting for that dis- proclamation in which, after recounting the Nations, it suddenly announced t! 
ls economic and political debacle which truly remarkable and magnificent achieve- no longer prepared to go along y 
ould be for them the signal for a new at- ments since the establishment of the State, requested a special session of the 
con Israel. In confident anticipation of it declared: “However, the road ahead is still tions to nullify that resolution. 
h an eventuality, they are rearming them- long and hard. Our enemies continue to same forces which are now supp 
lves to the teeth, with the aid of Mr. Bevin threaten us, our very existence, our inde- justifying the supply of arms by 

id with the quiet concurrence of our own pendence, and the borders of our State.’ the Arab States. It is the same 
State Department. The existence of the State of Israel is still have been responsible for the 

However, if I know my people—and I be- being threatened. There is no peace on the lence of our Government on the re 
lieve that I know them well—they are too borders of Israel. The majority of the Arab Israel to acquire arms in this cc 
loyal, too resolute, and too wise to fall into States have not yct reconciled themselves to xplanation given by our Gover 
suchatrap. They will not destroy with their the existence of the State of Israel. What is spokesmen is specious and artfu 
own hands what they have s0 sacrificially and being done today by the unreconciled Mr. maintained that the security of Is: 
so lovingly built. On the contrary. Our 3evin is shipping military aircraft—108 jet rounded as it is by neighbors wh 
eople wiil help Israel to take care not only planes, more than half of them already de- to make peace, which are heavil; 

these hundreds of thousands whom they livered—gunboats, tanks, and other military themselves, which are mainta init 

ive already sent there, but of the many supplies to Egypt, Iraq, and Jordan, and ade against Israel, and which are p) 
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me. They will want Israel to become eco- treaty obligations and in refusing to supply threatened. 
omically sound, politically stable, and nu- arms to Israel until—and here is the bitter Similarly disingenuous was the reply giver 


su 


the annihilationist hopes of political the Arab States,” is not only not contributing of 51 Congressmen that aid under 
adventurers in the neighboring Arab to the reconciliation of these countries to be extended only to those Arab Stat 
countries. the ineluctable fact of the existence of the have reached peace settlements wit 
There were three things which we Jews State of Israel, but is encouraging among The State Department believes that it 
had to do in recent years. First, we had to them desperate hopes for a renewed offensive be undesirable to use this program 
show the world that we wanted the State of which might yield them now what was de- strument of political pressure. In 
Israel. On a vast scale we organized and nied them a year or so ago, name, since when is the a 
made vocal the will of our people and per- One wonders why the Security Council of to states which refuse to make pe 
suaded men of good will everywhere of the the United Nations was so precipitous last desirable and unjustified form of polit 
sincerity and steadfastness of our purpose. August in lifting the arms embargo in the pressure? Is our Government not | 
Through many ways, athwart many obstacles, Near East after the victories of the Jewish financial and material aid in other 
outmaneuvering many conspiracies, we forces when it had so stubbornly refused to the world at this very time to exert 
pressed on indefa tigably and relentlessly lift the embargo when Israel, dangerously pressure? What government in the w 
until the United Nations in November 1947 unarmed, was fighting against the Arab gqay dissociates aid from foreign | 
sanction to our historic claim for the armies who had invaded Palestine bent upon Will the United States of Ameri 
blishment of the State of Israel. undoing by violence the resolution of the 
people then had to show the world United Nations. If pacification of the Near 
t was prepared to fight for the State East was the real objective, why was not the 
And so, unaided by any of the embargo kept in force until peace treaties py enace of war mount and magnily | 
tions who sanctioned the establish- were finally concluded? And why did the js peyond control? Is it to the best | 
e, and seriously hampered by United States support Great Britain inrush=- of America to see the young st 
sade, our valiant sons and ing through, against the earnest solicitations everyone recognizes as an outpost 
srael for 8 months fought off of the State of Israel, a premature abandon=- @qom and democracy in the Near E 
ay and finally defeated deci- ment of all restrictions on the shipment of ened and endangered? Does the | 
rmies of six invading Arab States. arms to the Arab countries? Was not the’ gtates favor a co ntinuation of the 
acrifices and in the blood of these covert intent to change radically the military policy of Arab rearmament by Great 
linu itemen were the foundations of balance between Israel and the Arab States? This rearmement could not go on 
firmly laid. No foreign armies were threatening the peace its tacit approval. Does it wish th 
And now we -must demonstrate to the and security of the Arab States. These states nomically hard-pressed State of Is! 
rid and to ourselves—especially to our- do not today need jet planes, bombers, and continue to drain off so much of if 
lves—that we are prepared staunchly, fighters, tanks, heavy guns, and warships to resources on arms instead of using t 
esolutely, and patiently to suctain that maintain domestic peace and security at its economic reconstruction and the pr 
in all the difficulties and dangers which home. human needs of its vast immigrat! 
et every young Stcte newly come into be- . Does anyone perhaps imagine that these the American people really want it? Ou 
that we are prepared to help it with our arms are intended and will be used by the not rather the power and the p! 
urces both material and human. It was Arab States to defend democracy and free- our Government be used in such 2 
mas Jefferson who said: “We are not to dom in the Middle East in any future emer- as to insure that the Arab States s! 
t to be translated from despotism to gency? Only purblind statesmen of short tiate a peace settlement with Is! 
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hi 
hundreds of thousands more who are yet to to Syria with which Great Britain has no ing for a second round, is really n 
cK 
n 
m 
ti 


nerically so strong as to discourage for all irony of it all—until Israel is at peace with by the State Department to the s1 


was the first country in the world 
official recognition to the newly e 
tate of Israel, stand idly by and 








+» by bringing about & cessation of arms 
sments “2 these Arab States, or by making 
-able ior the State of Israel to acquire 
fs in this country, thereby serving notice 
ar +o Arab States that any new military ad- 
sonia on their part will find Israel fully 
ed and would prove no more successful 
costly to them than their earlier 
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red 


a eit to Israel and to our own beloved 
-to make our voices heard so that an 
> be put to this dangerous policy 
now being pursued by our Govern- 
Bevin’s way has always been the 
grong way in Palestine, the stupid and 
wandy way. Our Government should not 
fjiow the lead of this embittered politician 
whose Palestine policies have been so thor- 
y discredited. 
his second anniversary let us give evi- 
dence to the fine men and women of Israel 
that we are not unmindful of the problems 
which peset them, that we are determined to 
stay with them through all their political 
and economic vicissitudes until security and 
peace finally come to them abidingly. Let 
us tell them of our gratitudes for what they 
have done in such a generous and sacrificial 
r for our fellow Jews from so many 
s of the world and for what they are pre- 
pared to do, Let us tell them of our grati- 
tude for what they have done for us—for 
the new dignity which they have brought 
our lives. Who can estimate the worth 
s and to our children of the new pride 
has come into our souls? What is it 
i ) us that after the silence of the cen- 
turies, the voice of Israel can be heard again, 
free and authentic, speaking in the council 
f nations? We are moving proudly and 
hopefully into a new day because Israel is 
there. The road may be long, but it is the 
road which leads away from darkness to 
VW 
1 
































ight, from debasement to dignity, and from 
hsecurity to peace. 





Persons Naturalized in Fiscal Years 
1948 and 1949 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a copy of table 44, sent to me 
by Hon. Watson B. Miller, Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization, list- 
ing by States the number of persons who 
have been naturalized and have become 
American citizens during 1948 and 1949. 
this table, I know, will be of interest to 
Members of the Congress. 

In order to fulfill their obligations as 
American citizens these peoples should 
regi ‘ter so that they may participate in 
our National, State, and local elections, 





= me give an illustration. To vote in 
es land, one must register before 
vune 30 of an election year. My col- 
aioe ‘he junior Senator from Rhode 
a 'Mr. LEAHY | and I are stressing 
tra swongly the importance of regis- 





~~ “ON, not only by our new citizens, but 
med BY aii the voters of our State, 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TABLE 44.—Persons naturalized, by States 
and Territories of residence: Years ended 
June 30, 1948-49 































Te lettin ee 0, 150 66, 594 
I clin ata Ia se | 102 109 
I tertcisieat atti i } 305 329 
peel, a ta I el A EE 1} 69 
ssi “(ss RR aS ! 9, 194 9,370 
a aD | 243 324 
CPi. So cetddacitinlnaices 1, 987 1, 861 
Delaware. a cl Sa ia tae | 77 5 
District of Columbia............. 350 439 
Florida §23 1, 069 
Georgia 62 | 157 
NaS eee 8 125 76 
Ilinois 259 3, 297 
Indiana 505 418 
Tie ee ote ee 24h 224 
I 26 ce St 159 159 
I a a 68 55 
EL IN Settee Se 342 273 
Maine 17 556 
Maryland 39 509 
Massachusetts. .................. | 4, 618 5, 021 
Michigan | 3, 665 3, 301 
Minnesota 50 669 
Mississippi 47 6) 
ci a a on | 413 483 
Sa ee 172 193 
lai ik a 148 135 
OR | 116 | 71 
New Hampshire. ................ | 322 371 
a ES a ae | 4,114 | 3, 448 
EN Oe eee eee 98 | 117 
New York. 25,238 |, 21,174 
North Carolina 103 126 
North Dakota 148 141 
A i a ot 1, 848 2, 285 
Riva cticcncdnannacacucs | 110 129 
i | 482 301 
PIU encndcdweccdnanuees | 2, 698 2, 685 
ge | 8 650 
OT CAIs cs nticecnsncdas | 55 69 
ae ene | 65 | 46 
SI in | 58 92 
US on ac kc esaieeteabos 784 1,122 
WN oS di icc otscnatcelnaseaee 124 105 
NE a ce mandadeal 283 277 
ios. eminaniatiaanabeates | 208 331 
Sar 1, 445 1, 345 
Loo) eae 168 166 
Lo eS ee eae 741 726 
Na alate ints 51 46 
Territories, etc.: 

cn cts ania tiniemcimeise 105 87 
a a 1, 442 1, 362 
UN SER ccacsccserutininibeintee 95 73 
Virgin Islands............-..-. 19 37 


Be cickestdnnneses 77 | 7 





Source: U. S. Department of Justice, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 





Invocation by Rev. George G. Higgins 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the invo- 
cation delivered at the National Conven- 
tion of Americans for Democratic Action 
in Washington on April 1, 1950, by the 
Reverend George G. Higgins, assistant 
director of the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, 
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There being no objection, the invoca- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


INVOCATICN DELIVERED AT THE NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION OF AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC 
ACTION, WASHINGTON, D. C., AFRIL 1, BY THE 
REVEREND GEORGE G. HIGGINS, ASSISTANT 
DrrectTor, €cciaL ACTION DEPARTMENT, Na- 
TIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 

and of the Holy Ghest. Amen. 

O God, the Father of all men—the Father 
of Jew and Gentile, of Negro and white, of 
Americans and Russians, of all men every- 
where—we dedicate this convention to Your 
honor and glory. 

We need Your divine assistance. We need 
it desperately. Witness the cold war. Wit- 
ness the hydrogen bomb. Witness 5,000,000 
unemployed and other millions working for 
substandard wages. Witness the scandal of 
racial injustice. We need Your divine as- 
sistance, and we are not ashamed to say so 
publicly and in the open. Help us then to 
be better men and better women—men and 
women of personal honor and integrity. Help 
us to be better husbands and better wives, 
better fathers and mothers of families. But 
help us also jointly and cooperatively to build 
a better society, a society more in keeping 
with the dignity of man, who is created in 
Your own image and likeness. 

Help us to have the courage of our religious 
convictions in the field of race relations. 
Help us in particular to look upon our Negro 
neighbors and our Negro fellow citizens as 
our brothers in Christ, equal to all the rest 
of us in every last respect in human dignity 
and worth. Help us to realize that racial dis- 
crimination is a sin in the theological sense 
of the word—a serious sin against the virtues 
of justice and charity, a grievous insult to 
our common Father. Help us to be tolerant, 
but help us to be more than tolerant. Tol- 
erance is negative. Tolerance is neutral and 
indifierent. Tolerance is sometimes super- 
cilious. Help us to be positive and construc- 
tive. Help us to do more than tolerate one 
another. Help us to love one another as 
brothers and sisters of one common family. 

Help us to be sensitive to the rights and 
the needs of the poor and the underprivi- 
leged. Give us the moral courage to con- 
tinue to work for the economic betterment 
of the masses of men and women who make 
up the backbone of American society. We 
pray for the coming of a better day when 
organized labor will be permitted to sit down 
with management as an equal partner in 
industry and, together with representatives 
of the public, plan intelligently for the gen- 
eral economic welfare—for the common good. 
To this end we pray for the organization of 
the unorganized workers of America. We 
pray for the coming of economic democracy. 

We ask You to bless our Chief Executive, 
the members of his Cabinet, our legislators, 
our judges, and our administrative officers. 
Theirs is a noble vocation. May they carry 
it out with honor and unimpeachable integ- 
rity and may the public, in turn, accord them 
the cooperation and the respect to which 
they are entitled. Give our Senators and 
Representatives the wisdom and the courage 
to legislate effectively and without unneces- 
sary delay for the economic betterment of 
those hundreds of thousands of American 
workers whose incomes are still at substand- 
ard levels—for decent and adequate housing, 
for civil rights, and for greater economic ana 
social security for all our citizens. At the 
same time give them the humility and the 


common sense to realize that legislation is 


not the only answer, and not always the best 
answer, to our problems. Help them to real- 
ize that individual freedom must be regu- 
lated in the interests of the general welfare, 
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but help them to realize, too, that freedom 
is as fragile as it is indispensable for the 
welfare of individual men and women and 
for the welfare of society. Help them to 
strike the proper balance between security 
and freedom, and help them to see the im- 
portance, in a democracy, of voluntary asso- 
ciations—the importance of unions and co- 
operatives, to cite but two examples. 

Finally, we ask You, Lord, in fear and 
trembling, to bless the efforts of our Nation 
toward the establishment of a just and last- 
ing peace. Help us to be humble in the 
presence of the hydrogen bomb. Grant that 
we may not give to either appeasement or 
aggression. Protect us against the spirit of 
pessimism and,despair and against the spirit 
of hysteria. Help our representatives at the 
United Nations and the representatives of all 
other nations to strive with constancy and 
courage for the establishment of an inter- 
national order which will be founded on jus- 
tice and which will guarantee to the suf- 
fering peoples of the world economic and 
political security, together with that full 
measure of freedom to which every human 
being, as a child of God, is entitled and with- 
out which life is hardly worth living. Help 
us to be as wise as serpents in our dealings 
with the enemies of our Nation, but help us 
also to be as simple as doves—prepared, if 
necessary, to defend ourselves and other na- 
tions against aggression, but prepared also 
to conciliate our differences whenever this 
can be done without sacrificing our own free- 
dom or the freedom of any other nation. 
Help us to be generous in our financial assist- 
ance to less fortunate nations and much 
more gewerous than we have been thus far 
in welcoming displaced persons to our shores. 
These people are Your children, our brothers 
and sisters. Grant that we may treat them 
accordingly. 

We ask these favors and these blessings 
in the name of Thy Divine Son, our Lord, 
Jesus Christ, who Himself taught us the 
perfect prayer: “Our Father, who art in 
heaven, hallowed be Thy name; Thy kindom 
come; Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread 
and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us, and lead us 
not into temptation but deliver us from evil. 
Amen.” 

In the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


Use of the Atom Bomb When Not 
Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 
titled “‘The Horror of Having Used the 
Atom Bomb When It Was Not Neces- 
sary,” published in the Ashland Daily 
Press for May 11, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editoria) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Ashland (Wis.) Daily Press of 
May 11, 1950] 
THE Horror oF HAVING USED THE ATOM BoMB 
WHEN It Was Nor NECESSARY 


“I would use the atom bomb again if I 
have to.” 


These words, spoken yesterday, could have 
been used by only one man in the whole his- 
tory of the human race, for only one man 
authorized the use of the atom bomb. That 
man was President Truman. 

Upon his conscience must be a nightmar- 
ish, soul-tormenting weight, for one by one 
the authorities close to the war are confess- 
ing that the use of the atom bomb was not 
necessary at all. 

Admiral Leahy, our own Ashland High 
School graduate, and Ashland’s leading na- 
tive son, was the first to honestly and pub- 
licly state the facts. 

In his book, I Was There, on page 441, 
he states: 

“It is my opinion that the use of this bar- 
barous weapon at Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
was of no material assistance in our war 
against Japan. The Japanese were already 
defeated and ready to surrender because of 
the effective sea blockade and the successful 
bombing with conventional weapons.” 

Admiral Leahy goes on to say: 

“It was my reaction that the scientists and 
others wanted to make this test because of 
the vast sums that had been spent on the 
project ($2,000,000,000) .” 

Admiral Leahy continues: 

“*Bomb’ is the wrong word to us for this 
new weapon. It is not an explosive. It is 
a@ poisonous thing that kills people by its 
deadly radioactive reaction, more than by 
the explosive force it develops. 

“The lethal possibilities of atomic war- 
fare in the future are frightening. 

“My own feeling was that in being the 
first to use it, we had adopted an ethical 
standard common to the barbarians of the 
Dark Ages. 

“That is why I come to the end of my war 
story with an apprehension about the fu- 
ture.” 

Hanson W. Baldwin, military expert for 
the New York Times, who received a Pulitzer 
prize for his reporting of World War II and 
is considered an authority on modern war- 
fare, writes in his book, Great Mistakes of 
the War: 

“The blockade alone could have defeated 
Japan. * * * Admiral Leahy was right; 
invasion was not necessary. 

“It is therefore clear today—and was clear 
to many even as early as the spring of 1945— 
that the military defeat of Japan was cer- 
tain; the atomic bomb was not needed. 

“It is my contention that in the eyes of 
the world the atomic bomb has cost us 
dearly; we have lost morally; we no longer 
are the world’s moral leader as in the days 
of the Wilsonian 14 points.” 

Retired Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias for- 
mer Deputy Director of Naval Intelligence, 
this week added his testimony by stating 
that he and other Government officials had 
definite information that Japan would have 
surrendered before the bomb “if we only had 
given her a chance.” The United Press dis- 
patch, quoting Admiral Zacharias, adds: “He 
blamed the White House and other leaders 
for not seizing the opportunity.” 

What the ghastly, horrible blunder of au- 
thorizing use of the first atom bomb in 
human history meant—and doing this when 
its use was of no material assistance in win- 
ning the war—is most graphically described 
in John Hersey’s book, Hiroshima, which by 
its stark simple realism forever scars the 
conscience of everyone who-reads it. 

“A year after the bomb was dropped,” he 
writes, “Miss Sasaki was a cripple; Mrs. 
Nakamura was destitute; Father Kleinsorge 
was back in the hospital; Dr. Sasaki was not 
capable of the work he once could do; 
Dr. Fujii had lost the 30-room hospital it 
took him many years to acquire, and had 
no prospects of rebuilding it; Mr. Tanimoto’s 
church had been ruined, and he no longer 
had his exceptional vitality. The lives of 
these six people, who were among the luckiest 
in Hiroshima, would never be the same, 
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“Mr. Tanimoto wrote in a letter +. 
American some words which expresses." 
feeling: ‘What a heart-breaking scene. 
was the first night. About midnight 1 |,,., 
on the river bank. So many injureq ; 
lie on the ground that I made my , 
striding over them. Repeating “Excys ».. 
I forwarded and carried a tub of water gs 
me and gave a cup of water to each ». 
of them. They raised their upper jou... 
slowly and accepted a cup of water ys, . 
bow and drunk quietly and, spilling ;,, 
remnant, gave back @ cup With hearty «.. 
pression of their thankfulness, and g:\9 « 
couldn’t help my sister, who was pyri, 
under the house, because I had to take oars 
of my mother, who got a deep w ' 
her eye, and our house soon set fire and vs 
hardly escaped. Look, I lost my home, my 
family, and at last myself bitterly injured 
But now I have gotten my mind to q 
what I have and to complete the war {, 
our country’s sake. * * * Next mor 
I found many men and women dead to y 
I gave water last night.’” 

The man who authorized all this, when i 
was not necessary, is the man who is now 
saying to us, “I would do it again if 1 
have to.” 


Proposed Transfer of Watson Laborstories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three se; 
arate communications which have re- 
cently been sent me urging the transfer 
of the Watson laboratories from Red 
Bank, N. J., to Rome, N. Y. One con- 
munication is from the American Legion 
post at Clark Mills. The other two com- 
munications are from local 907 of the 
National Federation of Postal Emp!o) 
at Scotia, N. Y., and from the Syra 
Chamber of Commerce, also outlinin 
reasons why the laboratories should ¢ 
moved to Rome. 

In addition to these communications 
the Rome Daily Sentinel carried an al- 
ticle on April 29 quoting at length from 
a Nation-wide broadcast by Cedric Fos- 
ter over the Mutual network in which 
this noted commentator stated that the 
laboratories should be located in Rome 
for reasons of both economy and eici- 
ency. I ask unanimous consent to ave 
the article from the Rome Daily Sel ule 
nel inserted in the Appendix of ™ 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications and article were ordered 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, — 
Scotia, N. Y., May /, 1950 
The Honorable Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Washington, D. C. oe 

Honoras.e Sm: The membership of Loc® 
907 National Federation of Federal Employees 
respectfully request that you fully suppor! 
the move to transfer the Watson Lab pratories 
from Eatontown, N. J., to Rome, N. ¥. and 
oppose any liquidation contrary thereto. 








The membership feel that the interests of 
fc ral defense and of economy should pre- 


natl 
ug yail over private interests. 
is a“ JOHN PALMER, 
a4 President. 


SyRACUSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
P syracuse, N. ¥., May 2, 1950. 
Hon. Hersrrt H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR: Rome's neighboring city of 
syracuse is concerned about what we believe 
is a development in Congress contrary to 
the best interests of the national security. 

We refer to the pending congressional ac- 
tion on the proposal of the Department of 

. Force to transfer its electronics re- 
development installation, known 
Laboratories, from Eatontown, 








N. J., to ffiss Air Force Base, Rome, N. Y. 

Details of the proposal were sent to you 
by Mr. James M. Kennedy, president of the 
Rome Chamber of Commerce, in a letter 


i May 1, 1950, and in a copy of the ma- 

rity report of the subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee support- 
ir he Air Force plan to move Watson 


L ) rat ries to Rome, N. Y. 
In view of the fact that the transfer has 
been approved by the Senate in the mili- 


ic works bill and that the sub- 
f the House Armed Services Com- 
r investigation of the Air Force 
1e moving of Watson Laboratories 
Y., also fully supported the trans- 
syracuse Chamber of Commerce con- 
1 Rome in urging carrying out of 











Cur 1 ns are substantially the same as 
Rome’s and are based on need, suitability 
f the Rome location, economy, and the 
we believe, as apparently did the 
d the House subcommittee, that 
Air Force is in a better position to know 
eeds for research and development 
ployees of Watson Laboratories or 
citizens concerned only with keep- 
ulation in its present location. 

We believe we have another important 
n racuse, only 40 miles from Rome, 

is the home of Electronics Park of General 
Etectric, the country’s largest electronics 
producer, and Syracuse University, with its 
istrial-research facilities. We 








t 


that Watson Laboratories plan 
iderable business with both Elec- 
rk and Syracuse University. 





ve that we cannot permit national 
the safety of our Nation to be 
rdized by a group of private citizens 
whose thinking is contrary to that of the 
D rtment of the Air Force, the Senate, and 
u use subcommittee who have carefully 
idied the matter. 
nestly advocate the transfer of 
Laboratories to Griffiss Army Air 
ur neighboring city of Rome, N. Y., 
the best interests of national 


Cordially yours, 
FREDERICK E, NORTON, 
Secretary. 
AMERICAN LEGION, 
C.arK Mitts Post, No. 26, INc., 
Clark Mills, N. Y., May 4, 1950. 


H Hereert H. LEHMAN, 
t from New York State, 
— Washington, D. C. 
7 ~-’R SENATOR LEHMAN: At our regular 
ec = neld on May 1, 1950, at Memorial 
ha Mills, N. Y., the following reso- 


adopted: 
S the best interests of national 
d defense would be served by 
» tr ¢ 


Watson Laboratories from Eaton- 
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town, N. J., to Griffiss Air Force base at Rome, 
N. Y.; and 

“Whereas nearly 1,000 veterans, most of 
whom have purchased homes and have fam- 
ilies in this area, would be seeking employ- 
ment on an overcrowded labor market in the 
event this move is not effected: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Clark Mills American 
Legion Post, No. 26, go on record as favoring 
this move; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to our two United States Senators 
and our local United States Congressman, 
and that said Senators and Representative 
be and are hereby respectfully requested to 
use every effort at their command to have 
this move effected.” 

Very truly yours, 

Epwarp J. SPELLMAN, 
Commander, 
[From the Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel of 
Apr. 29, 1950] 


Foster UrGES LAB TRANSFER IN NATION-WIDE 
BROADCAST 


The Watson Laboratories transfer situa- 
tion was carried to millions of listeners yes- 
terday over the Nation-wide hookup of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 

In his 1 p. m. broadcast, Cedric Foster, 
Mutual news commentator, speaking from 
WKAL, said a tour of Griffiss Air Force Base 
“left no doubt in my mind as to why Watson 
Laboratories should be moved from New 
Jersey to this upstate New York city. * * * 
In the interest of economy and efficiency it 
is the logical thing to do.” 


TOURED BASE 


Mr. Foster told his listeners from coast 
to coast: 

“Here in Rome, N. Y., I visited Griffiss Air 
Force Base, which is one of the outstanding 
Air Force bases in the world, in a tour of in- 
spection which left no doubt in my mind as 
to why Watson Laboratories should be moved 
from New Jersey to this up-State New York 
city. 

“Griffiss Air Force Base was originally con- 
structed as an aircraft maintenance and 
supply depot at a cost of about $36,000,000. 
The replacement cost is estimated at sixty- 
six million. 

“The base comprises an area of five square 
miles. The buildings are of permanent con- 
struction and they are in excellent condi- 
tion. They are air conditioned, centrally 
heated, and extremely well lighted. They 
are surrounded by excellent concrete high- 
ways and the base is amply served with rail 
and truck terminals. 

IN POOR BUILDINGS 


“In addition to this, the base has a first 
class airport with runways and aprons. The 
air base is complete with administration 
building, signal tower, hangars which can 
be used in connection with the type of work 
done at Watson Laboratories. The hangars 
are right now being used and they are hous- 
ing the experimental type of aircraft which 
are necessary to the work of the Watson 
Laboratories which are in New Jersey. 

“The Watson Laboratories in Eatontown, 
N. J., are housed in temporary quarters 
built during the last war, made out of wood 
siding and tar paper construction. There is 
no landing strip at the Watson Laboratories 
so you have to drive 40 miles to McGuire Air 
Force Base * * * if you want to engage 
in active test work. 

“It is no wonder the majority report of 
the House Armed Services Subcommittee 
recommended that Watson Laboratries be 
moved to the Griffiss Air Force Base here in 
Rome, N. Y. 
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“In the interest of economy and efficiency 
it is the logical thing to do. 

“What will be the work that is done here 
* * * electronics. At this magnificent 
field the Air Force can concentrate its elec- 
tronics experimentation work and it is to be 
hoped that the Congress will see to it that 
this work is carried out at Rome, N. Y.” 


Foster AIRS WATSON SITUATION 


Cedric Foster told his Mutual Broadcasting 
System listeners from coast to ccast yester- 
day the Air Force should be permitted to 
transfer Watson Laboratories to Griffiss Air 
Force Base at Rome. 

Mr. Foster is a news commentator who 
knows from personal knowledge the dangers 
that face this country. He is an impartial 
observer in this Watson controversy. His 
only interest here is in the welfare of his 
country. 

His opinion coincides with the judgment of 
the Air Force and the majority report of the 
House Armed Services Commitee, which 
made a full investigation of Air Force plans. 
Mr. Foster’s opinion is not based on sectional 
prejudice or selfish interest. 

The only consideration in this Watson 
transfer situation must be that of national 
defense, economy, and efficiency. The Air 
Force must not be handcuffed by localized 
pressure so as not to be abie to accomplish 
its mission—the defense of the United States. 





Two Worlds?—Or One? Or None 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Two Worlds?—Or One? Or 
None,” by Betty Knowles Hunt, which 
appeared in the New Hampshire Morn- 
ing Union of May 13, 1950. This article 
deserves the thoughtful reading of every 
American. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Two Worips?—Or ONE?—Or NONE 
(By Betty Knowles Hunt) 

Herbert Hoover has taken a cold sober look 
at our globe, and noted that we do not have 
one world, but at least two, and that these 
two are utterly and hopelessly incompatible. 
Most of us agree with him, but somehow, it 
is disturbing to hear it said right out loud. 
So we pretend that the one world of our 
balmy, wartime marriage to the Soviet Union 
still exists. To be sure, every speech and 
act on both sides advertises our mutual 
hatred. We shout and scream and shake our 
fists. We have discarded our Cupid’s arrows 
for planes and bombs, and each of us watches 
the other with undisguised antagonism 

But when Herbert Hoover calmly suggests 
a clean-cut divorce, our leading spokesmen 
shudder and sputter in alarm. They insist 
that we must keep up the pretence of this 
mock-marriage at any cost, and that we 
must preserve the fictional One World United 
Nations no matter how futile it is. If Russia 
blocks all constructive ac n by vote, or 
walks out whenever she i utvoted, then we 
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must dicker and compromise, wheedle and 
bribe, and otherwise beg her to rejoin a 
family in which she does not belong. 

If children acted like this, we would think 
they were idiots. If the neighborhood bully 
persisted in heaving insults and rocks at the 
other kids, and stalked out of the yard when 
they demanded he quit, would we expect the 
kids to plead with him to please come back 
and play some more? We would not. But 
isn’t that exactly what we keep on doing 
with Russia? 

What solitary shred of evidence is there 
that the Soviet Communists will discard their 
inhuman slave system, or desist from trying 
to impose it upon the rest of the world by 
deceit, infiltration and force? What solitary 
shred of evidence is there that they will ever 
have the slightest regard for liberty, de- 
cency, or human dignity? What solitary 
shred of evidence is there that they would 
keep a promise, even if we could persuade 
them to make a new one? And if there is 
no evidence of these things, then what sense 
is there in more debates, or negotiations or 
treaties between us and them? 

Since VE-day, Russia has gained control 
over 4,197,340 human beings. As Jan Ciecha- 
nowski, former Polish Ambassador, says: 

“Surely there is no chance of any participa- 
tion by the United States and its allies in 
the organization of the Sovietized portion of 
the globe. * * * Why then should the 
United States and its allies continue to in- 
vite and urge totalitarian Communist Rus- 
sia to participate in organizing what still 
remains of a free and democratic world 


merely for the sake of keeping up the pre- 
tence of a one-world UN?” 

Our diplomats are imprisoned, our citizens 
are convicted of phony crimes, our property 
is confiscated, our unarmed fliers are shot 
down in neutral territory, and a once-proud 
America is reduced to sending futile notes of 
protest, knowing in advance that they will 
only be ridiculed and ignored. 

Herbert Hoover is right. We must face the 
obvious realities of the world as it is. To 
all those who frantically shout: “It will mean 
war,” I can only ask: “Can an impotent UN 
guarantee peace?” Besides, it is already war, 
and people have died and are dying in it. 
To those who crave peace at any price, I can 
only say: “The issue is far greater than peace 
or war, the issue is liberty or slavery, human 
decency or human degradation.” 

I have three little girls, 9, 7, and 6 years 
old. A war with atom bombs, which might 
obliterate the lives of these three innocent, 
beloved children, is so ghastly as to be un- 
thinkable to me. And yet, even this is 
preferable to seeing them become the living 
slaves of anything so beastly and godless 
as Soviet communism, 

I love life, but I would rather die fighting 
for the things in which I believe, than to 
trade them for peace without liberty or 
justice. I love America, and all it has been 
and still hopes to be, but I would rather see 
America wiped out in a noble and honest de- 
fense of its ideals, than to see it grovel and 
sell its soul for mere existence. 

The lights of hope are going out all over 
the world. China and half of Europe are 
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already lost. Next on the Soviet scheqy, 
are Germany, Indochina, Burma, Formosa 
Japan, India, the Philippines. Does anyboay 
know what we intend to do—or when—. 
how? And isn’t it about time we did know} 

Or will we just go on shouting peace, When 
there is no peace, and playing the game ot 
United Nations, where there are only js. 
united nations? 


Flood Control, Irrigation, and Power 
Projects in Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr, Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a statement relating to flood control, ir- 
rigation, and power projects in the State 
of Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


Statement relating to the present status of flood control, power, trrigation, domestic and industrial water-supply projects located tn 


Project 


«. IIIA... nssintvintnanntiisninensitinninaaands 
2, Markham Ferry.... ec snnsning 
3. Fort Gibson... 


Muskogee 


County 


Muskogee and W: 


the State of Oklahoma 


Purpose 


Delaware and Ottawa 


altel lo 
agon 1 
ocala 


Flood control and hydroelectric power. 


. Webbers Falls. 
; an I 


Sequoyah and Cherokee... 
Sequoyah and Haskell. ... 
McIntosh and Pittsburg 


siniaaie inte 


Status 


Completed and in operation 
Now being surveyee 
Practically completed 

Now being surveyed 

75 percent completed_. 

Now being surveyed... 


Survey practically completed 

Red River between Oklahoma and Completed and in operation... 
Texas. 

Rogers and Nowata...-.-.-- 


ae Now under construction 
Tulsa, Creek, Pawnee, Osage 


Now being surveyed 


-| Flood control 
Flood control, hydroelectric, domestic 
and industrial water supplies. 


Flood control Completed.............- wsknjiatdpedee 


veyed. 
Survey being completed.............-- 
Authorized—survey incomplete 
Completed 
Survey being completed 
Completed 


5 Boswel 

16, Tupek 

F Gene Gs S eiicacncnndstessnaests 
0 
Fort Supply 
Canton 


Flood control and irrigation. 

Flood control 

Flood control, irrigation, and domes- 
tic water supply. 

Flood control and irrigation 

Irrigation, flood control, and water | 
supplies. 

ON cnnnchenepncnadinpedaitien = do 

— flood control, water sup | Completed 

ies. 

Flood control and irrigation 

Harper and Beaver. Irrigation and flood control... 

Custer do 

Flood control, irrigation, and water 

supplies. 

Protect river bank 


We Xt rdward 
Blaine 


Survey practically completed 
Being surveyed 


Cimarron 
Jackson 


5. Mangum 
26. Englewood... 


27. Foss 
‘ 


9. Bradens Bend 
31. Oklahoma City floodway 


Sequoyah 


Oklahoma...... Construction authorized and appro- 
priation made to start work: 
Federal 
Oklahoma City 
Work completed 
Project completed 
Being surveyed 
Ready for construction 
— being surveyed 
a 


Project under consideration 


| EP ttbvcnlinniitniebidaied: Ps csemnnnnwniesl enaiaiaicaath eden 
Oceanis casita acinus acilae i cdeniiemnnen écpenoismuetn 
ATT. . ncovddées 
96. TR. cvcnntntescnbens seclleiaacalia IG. inncansnctndentninanin eossenaaeaad iinceckocwiddnal csitabimitonints segbqe 
i> SD WIN inti intabininintiiiaameinion rae iain onal iinctiitiinianiael aincitieds 
OE. SAREE TRE. ncaccmrimiasaneananians Cleveland, Seminole, Hughes 


OO 


8 No money appropriated 


* Not yet determined. 










plete the program for flood con- 
oelectric, irrigation, domestic and 
| water-supply projects will cost a 
some $500,000,000, 
te the Congress has appropriated 
ded over $225,000,000 toward the 
iction of the several projects as item- 
ish the program it will require addi- 
ional appropriations in the sum of ap- 
pt xim tely $275,000,000. 
ras the present rate of construction, it will 
me 15 years to complete the pro- 





Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Murray Kempton which appeared 
in the New York Post of May 8, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
lered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 





Go sis 


TWUA IcNorEs RIGHTS BARRIERS 
(By Murray Kempton) 

Boston, May 8—Very few major unions 

} tions these days without passing 
to support the President’s civil- 
rigi } ram. 

The CIO Textile Workers passed one here 
last week, but before they were finished it 
had become an action that was a little more 
than routine. 

No other union of substance has to be 
quite so concerned with the mores of the 
s s the textile workers must. The 
South is an occupied country they have to 
c It has 625,000 nonunionized tex- 

a figure larger than the union’s 
entire membership, And most of them are 


ivention committee drew up a reso- 
ing the unfon’s support to a 
employment practices act, an anti- 
iw, and repeal of the poll tax. 
in, a TWUA vice president, pre- 
> resolution in a speech fully con- 
he democratic verities. But Stetin 
Pennsylvania, and what he said was 
unexpected. 
I protest there rose up Ed Kirkland, 
of Col » S. C., who said that the CIO’s 
nd on Negro rights was its major handicap 
uth. So far as he and his local 
erned, he declared, even if an FEPC 
» passed, “where I come from, we 
{ probably defy the law.” 
_When Kirkland was finished, there was a 
sightly embarrassed silence as TWUA Presi- 
dent Emil Rieve recognized “Delegate No. 2.” 
legate No. 2 was as southern as Kirkland, 
C. L. Ross, of Rome, Ga., and his 
was very short. Ross admitted that 
‘S were a controversial issue in his 
the country and that some south- 
sht defy any law that was passed to 
€ them. 
the things that bring that about,” 
ss, “are not going to be corrected by 
Xing them. There will be some type 
». oattle from now on until we see workers 
“i. over the Nation treated the same, 


«CVI—App.——-235 
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“As a member of the Textile Workers Union 
interested in organization, I feel that cer- 
tainly this body owes a vote of thanks to the 
colored people in the South. Every time a 
ballot is taken for a union or no union you 
can count on the colored vote before it starts. 
They’re solid. 

“It would be well for all of us to recognize 
that those who have the least—those who 
need help the worst—are those who have the 
right to our first consideration.” 

Rieve spoke next and said that if the union 
had to organize the South “at the expense of 
humanity,” then “I don’t want that type of 
organization.” 

Then George Baldanzi, TWUA’s executive 
vice president and director of the CIO’s 
southern drive, spoke for the resolution and 
the southerners came back. 

Lloyd Gossett, of Atlanta—yes; Atlanta— 
got up to say, “Let’s practice this resolution 
and put it into effect.” 

C. M. King, of Rome, Ga., rose and said: 

“The children, if they are not taught, 
would not feel any racial differences. I see 
white boys and Negro boys in Rome, Ga., 
playing football together, but we have laws 
and until those are broken down there is 
nothing we can do about it. We must all 
resolve in our hearts to support this type of 
resolution—this type of legislation.” 

Howard Robinson, of Danville, Va., told 
how he was raised in a county where no 
Negroes were allowed to live. Then he went 
in the Army and lived with Negro troops. 

“And I found out that they’re good. 
They're as good as I am or anyone. The 
only thing is they’ve got to have equal 
rights.” 

When he had finished, the civil-rights 
resolution was adopted without dissent. 

That was Rome, Ga., and Atlanta and Dan- 
ville talking. The next time anyone argues 
that any part of the country isn’t just a 
little better because there’s a union there 
just tell him that story. 





International Affairs Platform of the 
American Veterans Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp the international affairs platform of 
the American Veterans Committee. I 
call attention particularly to the section 
headed “Free flow of information,” 
which supports point No. 1 in Senate 
Resolution 243 calling for a Marshall 
plan in the field of ideas. Point 1 calls 
for maintenance, through the United 
Nations and through our own diplomacy, 
of a steady and steadily increasing pres- 
sure in behalf of world-wide freedom of 
information. 

There being no objection, the platform 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS PLATFORM 
PREAMELE 
We of the American Veterans Committee 


believe in the coming victory of world 
democracy. 
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We believe that world democracy can and 
must be established without world war. 

We believe that the way to resolve con- 
flicts is to promote economic, social, and po- 
litical democracy throughout the world. 

In holding these beliefs, we support the 
following basic principles: 


STRENGTHENING WORLD ECONOMY 


A continuously rising standard of living 
among all peoples is the best means to world 
democracy. It demands these actions of 
America: 

Carrying out the European recovery pro- 
gram in full and without reductions, pro- 
vided it not be used as a coercive measure to 
direct the political or economic character of 
the recipient nations. 

Expanding point 4 into a major program 
of technical assistance including public and 
private investment in underdeveloped areas, 
chiefly through the United Nations. 

Increasing American imports by cutting 
tariffs and extending the reciprocal trade 
program. 

Integrating the economics of the demo- 
cratic nations through greater freedom of 
exchanges, investment, and immigration, and 
expanding world trade with all nations. 


STRENGTHENING WORLD DEMOCRACY 


The survival of the democratic nations de- 
pends upon an ever-increasing degree of co- 
operation. This cooperation demands of the 
United States: 

Encouragement of European federation. 

Encouragement and support of democratic 
forces throughout the world. 


STRENGTHENING WORLD SECURITY 


Negotiations with Russia, directly or 
through the United Nations, to prevent an 
uncontrollable armaments race are impera- 
tive. Nevertheless, action for adequate de- 
fense of the United States and other democ- 
racies should continue to the extent that 
such negotiations do not succeed. This pol- 
icy requires: 

Negotiation with Russia, directly or 
through the United Nations, on the basis of 
equality, to secure a convention outlawing 
the use of atomic weapons, and the creation 
of effective world control of atomic energy 
and weapons of war. The preparation and 
implementation of a unified strategy for the 
common defense of the democracies. 


STRENGTHENING WORLD ORGANIZATION 


We reaffirm our conviction that lasting 
peace in the world can be achieved only 
through the establishment of a genuine fed- 
eral world government, and we continue to 
work for the development of such a world 
government. However, until the establish- 
ment of such a world government, the 
United Nations Charter is the one code of 
international conduct that all nations must 
recognize. 

The well-being and growth of the United 
Nations require: 

Full United States support of the United 
Nations as the invaluable meeting ground 
where conflicts can be resolved without re- 
sort to force. 

Full United States support of the sub- 
sidiary organizations of the United Nations. 

The creation of a United Nations police 
force, 

Revision of the veto power, looking toward 
its eventual abolition. 


RESOLUTIONS 
North Atlantic Pact 


We endorse the North Atlantic Pact. 

We believe it to be a necessary adjunct to 
the Marshall plan and to the movement for 
the unification of Europe. We urge that the 
pact be administered democratically and 
that all Fascist elements, such as Franco 
Spain, be kept out. We deplore the inclusion 
of Fascist Portugal. 
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Atomic energy 


Negotiations for the international control 
of atomic energy have been at an impasse 
for 3 years. The UN majority proposal, 
which we have consistently supported, can- 
not gain political acceptance in the world as 
now constituted. We therefore call upon 
President Truman to create a new commis- 
sion with the broadest terms of reference to 
reexamine the American position in the light 
of the present deadlock. 

We endorse the efforts of General Romulo 
and the smaller nations in the UN to effect a 
truce in the atomic armaments race. We 
urge that negotiations be undertaken in the 
United Nations to reach an acceptable com- 
promise agreement. 


Germany 


The problem of Germany can be fully 
solved only in the ultimate integration of 
Germany into a peaceful Europe. The econ- 
omy of Germany must be exploited in the 
interests of the general economic develop- 
ment of Europe as a whole. Germany must 
remain unarmed. We disapprove of the 
armies of German police maintained by the 
Soviet Union as we would disapprove any 
plan for the use of Germans in the western 
zone as mercenaries. 

We further recognize the importance of 
giving encouragement to those democratic 
elements in Germany upon which the future 
of freedom in Germany and perhaps of the 
world depends. 

We urge Congress to make a complete and 
thorough investigation of the present de- 
nazification and decartelization in Germany 
and to make public all reports of such in- 
vestigations, and to correct any attempts to 
weaken the original intentions of the Pots- 
dam agreement in this regard. 

China 

If in fact the Communist regime is the 
Government of China, we urge recognition of 
that Government and the establishment of 
normal trade relations. We take this stand 
not because we condone the armed seizure of 
power by the Communists, but because we 
believe that in the long run our most effec- 
tive method of helping the truly democratic 
forces in China is by showing our good faith 
to all of its Chinese people. 


International resources development 
point 4 program) 


We endorse the concept of international 
resources development, through the United 
Nations, and we call upon the United States 
Government to draft plans for both a large- 
scale program of technological aid and public 
investment in the under-developed areas. 
Four principles must ke borne in mind in 
preparing the program. 

1. Scope: The contemplated program must 
be world-wide, geared to the needs of the 
under-developed areas, and must concern it- 
self with the further development of the 
United States. x 

2. Relation to the two-power blocs: The 
program cannot succeed if it becomes merely 
another instrument in the existing negative 
power struggle. Work undertaken in the 
under-developed areas, especially in Asia, 
must not be controlled by considerations 
rising out of the European cold-war alliance. 
The success of the program as a whole will 
be dependent largely upon its adoption being 
coincident with a conscious shift of empha- 
sis in present United States foreign policy. 

3. Channeling of the program: The proe- 
gram cannot be planned or permitted to dc- 
velop through uncoordinated private initi- 
ative. It should be channeled through the 
United Nations. 

4. Method of financing the program: 
Germinal funds for carrying out the program 
must be public funds. Public investment 
will stimulate and provide the atmosphere 
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for private investment. Such private in- 
vestment, however, must also not be per- 
mitted to create social, economic, or political 
conditions which run counter to the over-all 
cooperative plan or to the interests of the 
peoples concerned. The same safeguards, of 
course, must apply to public investment as 
well, 
Spain 

The concepts of justice, human dignity, 
and freedom are utterly rejected by Franco 
Spain. Franco’s government is economically, 
socially, politically, and morally bankrupt. 
The constitution of Franco Spain specifically 
prohibits the introduction of democratic 
rights and procedures in Spain. 

All efforts to come to terms with Franco 
for reasons of military advantage or private 
profit will be interpreted as an abandonment 
of western Europe and a betrayal of demo- 
cratic principles. We deplore the actions of 
Americans who advance Franco’s cause. We 
applaud our Government for refusing to 
grant public loans to Franco and for op- 
posing his efforts to gain admission to the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations, 
but urge that it also oppose the granting to 
Spain of private loans. We urge on our Gov- 
ernment a policy of no retreat in insisting on 
friendship only with a democratic Spain. 


Israel 


We believe that as a prerequisite to any 
permanent settlement of the outstanding 
differences between the State of Israel and 
the Arab countries of the Middle East, the 
United States and the United Nations should 
provide technical and financial assistance 
to the peoples of Israel and to the other 
countries of the Middle East. 

We call on the United States Government 
to reject the proposed plan of the United 
Nations Palestine conciliation commission 
which would cut off Jerusalem from the 
State of Israel as being impractical, totally 
unjust, and as endangering the security of 
the State of Israel, the only democratic bas- 
tion in the Middle East. 

We recommend the preservation of the 
international character of the holy places in 
Jerusalem by placing them under the super- 
vision of the United Nations with the neces- 
sary agreement and cooperation of the State 
of Israel. 

We recognize both the urgent problem of 
the displaced Arab population of Palestine 
and also the dangerously serious problem 
facing the State of Israel by forcing upon it 
large numbers of these refugees. We there- 
fore recommend that the United States Gov- 
ernment support, as Just and reasonable, the 
present offer of the government of Israel to 
settle the refugee problem. 

We call on the United States Government 
to oppose any move intended to alter the 
present boundaries of Israel. 


Free flow of information 


A free flow of information among the peo- 
ple of the world is requisite to the compe- 
tition of ideas in the market-place of 
thought and thus to the possibility of hu- 
man growth. We therefore urge the United 
States to use all powers at its disposal to 
facilitate the unimpeded movement of ideas 
expressed through the press, radio and 
movies, and unhampered travel and access 
to information of writers and journalists. 


Human rights 


We reaffirm our opposition to totalitarian- 
ism in any form, whether of the left or of 
the right. We urge United States support, 
consistent with the United Nations charter, 
of policies toward each country which will 
help to maintain or bring about a genuinely 
democratic government. 

We believe that the dignity, freedom, and 
equality of the individual are the founda- 
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tions of democracy. This conce 
versal application and we conde 
lation of it whether in the form of religioy 
or racial discrimination in this country e 
political, ethnical, or class suppression M4 
others. s 

We support the universal declaration oy 
human rights and accept it as a standarg 1, 
judge every government’s relations toward 
its people. We condemn the use of forced 
labor and the class and religious persecutio, 
now being carried out by several easter, 
European governments in violation of thei, 
solemn, international obligations. 

We urge prompt Senate ratification of th. 
United Nations covenant on genocide ang 
of the proposed United Nations covenant oy 
human rights, and we urge prompt enact. 
ment of effective legislation to implement 
these covenants and to secure to all persons 
under the jurisdiction of the United Stato. 
the realization of the rights containeg 
therein. 


Pt fs of un. 
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Japan 

To achieve a democratic Japan, we adyo- 
cate: 

1. Continued vigorous implementation o 
the 1946 land-reform program. 

2. Nationalization of the heavy industries 
formerly controlled by the Zaibatzu. 

3. Complete support of a democratic labor 
policy which will embrace collective bar. 
ga.ning including the rights of all labor ang 
government employees alike. 

4. More emphasis on the functions of the 
allied council for Japan. 

5. The maintenance of the demilitarized 
status of Japan. 

6. The making of a peace treaty with Ja- 
pan which will assure a democratic political 
system and the perpetuation of the Japan 
constitutional reununciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy. 

7. The substitution in the occupation of 
civilian for military control. 


Colonial peoples 


We urge immediate political emancipa- 
tion of colonial peoples. 

UN trusteeship affords opportunity for 
such emancipation. 


when these colonial peoples choose for them- 
selves the manner in which they wish to 
govern themselves. 

Adopted by fourth annual convention, 
Chicago, Ill., November 1949. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me relating to the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway, a statement by 
Mr. George M. Humphrey, president ol 
the M. A. Hanna Co., on the need 0 
the American steel industry for new 
sources of iron ore, an editorial from the 
April 1950 issue of Great Lakes Outlook, 
and a list of American leaders who serve 
in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Ass0- 
ciation. : 

There being no objection, Mr. WILEYS 
statement and the other material were 








ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


© To Pass St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY LEcIs- 
Is A DISGRACE, OUTRAGE, AND INSULT 
A 





Hon. ALEXANDER WiILeEy, of 
Wisconsin ) 
sident, I should like to state that 
f this Congress and of previous 
to ratify St. Lawrence seaway leg- 
on is a national disgrace, outrage, and 
ult to the American people. The ability 
sinister combination of blind, selfish, 
ictionist interests to sabotage this leg- 
i is a shocking commentary on the 
congressional process. The refusal of other 
ur Nation to recognize the legiti- 
ts of the 50,000,000 people in the 
he Great Lakes—this refusal is one 
most colossal, selfish, and unfair atti- 
ides ever adopted by other sections of the 
Nation toward one particular geographic 
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Stater J 


the failur 


te interes 





} nt, the Middle West has always 

battled for the Great Lakes waterway be- 

e it knew that its economic future de- 

t seaway. But it knew that far 

more i nt than its interests alone were 
the nati | interests involved. 

fiddle Western States have always 

and apathetic in organizing for 

their own self-interest, while other States of 

e Nati the Mississippi Valley States and 

raphic units—have zealously or- 

ure billions of dollars of appro- 

for their area. I am not, of course, 

that the Middle West organize 

raid on the Treasury. I would fight 

t such a move with all the power at 

nand, but I do issue an appeal to 

r, every legislator, every trade 

every chamber of commerce, 

every U 1, every veterans’ organization, 

f rroup, every women’s group in 

e West to mobilize together in a 

regional council to battle for 

1 interest and for the consistent 

t in a project such as the St. 

iy. 

rway will not cost the American 

1 Single red cent. It is self-liqui- 

igh ship tolls and power revenue, 

east is starving for electricity. 

> West is starving for expanded 

il traffic with the deep-water ports 

world. The Middle West must or- 

Liz rganize, organize, if we are to avoid 

le continued rebuffs by a disinterested 
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us, Mr. President, must share the 
1 this staggering defeat of the na- 
rest which is involved in the fail- 
fy the seaway resolution. Those 
ire proponents of the bill have not 

t we could to mobilize sentiment 
ate and House. Those who are 

ts of the bill will, I believe, receive 
om history of colossal and monu- 
ligence in meeting a national 


Blame must also be shared by the execu- 
tay s Of the administration. It is a 
that the State Department, the 

ent of Commerce, the Maritime Com- 

1 other agencies which bat 100 per- 

esting the passage of certain bills 
ress which are in turn almost im- 
passed invariably—that these 
should somehow be so unsuccessful 
appeal for the seaway. I say, Mr. 

t these agencies are either not 

nd are pulling the wool over the eyes 
> American people, or the personnel 
they have assigned to the seaway are 
; ine ficient. Whichever of these al- 
5 Is true, I say the time has come 
that situation. If the adminis- 
ictively believes in President Tru-~ 
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man’s endorsement of the seaway, then it is 
up to the administration to show the goods, 
Moreover, I say very frankly to my own Re- 
publican party that while this is a nonparti- 
san issue, the effects of continued failure on 
the part of certain Republicans to recognize 
an historic fact is proving of serious disad- 
vantage to the party’s interest. I think that 
my party, generally speaking, has a splendid 
record in promoting the waterway, but it too 
must share a part of the collective blame. 

I do not want to point an accusing finger 
but it is merely citing a fact when I state 
that the business groups of America have not 
united, the labor groups have not united, in 
promoting the seaway. Fortunately, the 
great farm organizations of America have a 
splendid record of unity and cooperation for 
the seaway. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not mention this 
as @ mere academic matter. I have in my 
hand a brilliant statement by one of the 
great industrial leaders of our country, Mr. 
George M. Humphrey, president of the M. A. 
Hanna Co., on the subject of the imperative 
need of the American steel industry for new 
sources of iron ore. This statement has 
together with it certain maps which I wish 
could be reproduced in the Recorp, but even 
though we are unable to do so, I think that 
the clarion facts presented in this statement 
will be of tremendous interest to the Nation. 
I ask unanimous consent therefore that the 
text of Mr. Humphrey’s comments be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed with that statement a hard-hitting 
editorial published in the April 1950 issue 
of the Great Lakes Outlook, published by the 
Great Lakes Harbor Association, and edited 
by one of the most outstanding port authori- 
ties in the United States, Mr. Harry Brock of 
Milwaukee, and that there be appended to it 
a list of some of the great American leaders 
who serve in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 

sociation, located in the Mayflower Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C., which is spear-head- 
ing the fight for the seaway. This group, 
composed of leaders in both political parties, 
bespeaks the eloquent support of the seaway 
among all segments of our society. 

The iron ore statement by Mr. Humphrey 
supplements the comments I made on the 
national defense aspects of this situation in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 16, 1950, 


New Sources or IRON OrE FOR THE AMERICAN 
STEEL INDUSTRY 
(Statement by George M. Humphrey, presi- 
dent of the M. A. Hanna Co., on iron ore 
reserves, benefication, new discoveries in 
Labrador and Venezuela, the St. Lawrence 
waterway, and the national defense.) 


About 75 percent of the blast furnace ca- 
pacity of the steel industry of the United 
States lies within the are&é from Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh on the east through Ohio and 
Indiana to Chicago on the west. This area is 
the center of the greatest manufacturing re- 
gion in the world, which lives on steel as its 
principal raw material. 

The principal raw material of the steel in- 
dustry, in turn, is iron ore—a ton of ore for 
every ton of steel produced. The steel in- 
dustry of this region gets more than 95 per- 
cent of its iron ore from the ranges of the 
Lake Superior district, from which 2,500,000,- 
000 tons have been mined and shipped. 

We have already entered the period when 
the steel industry serving this great manu- 
facturing area can no longer look solely to 
iron ore from the Lake Superior district for 
its ore supply, and thus cannot continue to 
fill the ever-expanding requirements for steel 
unless new low cost sources of iron ore can 
be developed. 

The great ranges of the Lake Superior dis- 
trict have already passed their prime. Their 
total reserves are variously estimated at from 
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1,300,000,000 to 1,600,000,000 tons as against 
2,500,000,000 tons already shipped. Annual 
shipments reached a peak of 93,000,000 tons 
during the war, and average more than 74,- 
000,000 tons a year from 1946 through 1949. 

Even these over-all figures do not tell the 
whole story. The backbone of the Lake Su- 
perior ore supply has in the past been the 
open-pit ore found mainly on the Mesabi 
range in Minnesota—ore that could be 
stripped and mined by power shovels. To- 
day the open-pit reserves of Minnesota are 
584,000,000 tons, according to the records of 
the Minnesota department of taxation. 
Five hundred and eighty-seven million tons 
of open-pit ore have been shipped from the 
district since January 1, 1940, and shipments 
from open-pit mines are continuing at the 
rate of 50 to 60 million tons a year. New 
discoveries and process improvements will 
probably substantially increase ultimate re- 
coveries of open-pit ore over present esti- 
mates. Even allowing for these factors, how- 
ever, it is certain that the open-pit reserves 
of the district will continue to decline. 

This situation is not new. It has been 
foreseen for years by those in the steel and 
ore business, and they have been engaged 
in seeking solutions for it along two main 
lines—beneficiation of lower and lower grades 
of iron-bearing material, and world-wide 
search for high-grade ore. Although the 
M. A. Hanna Co. and its associates have sub- 
stantial reserves in the Lake Superior dis- 
trict, we have been active for years both in 
research for improved beneficiation and in 
the search for new sources of ore. We now 
operate fifteen beneficiation plants employ- 
ing every presently known commercial proc- 
ess, and are constantly engaged in advanced 
research in our laboratories to discover new 
methods of beneficiation. We have also ac- 
tively participated in the far-flung search for 
new sources of iron ore. 

Beneficiation: Many methods of benefi- 
ciating lower-grade ores are now in operation. 
There are in the Lake Superior district large 
reserves of taconite, which cannot yet be 
commercially used in steel production. Re- 
search on taconite, in which we are particie- 
pating and which we think is vital, has been 
going forward for a number of years and will 
ultimately, we believe, be commercially pro- 
ductive. However, the processes required are 

ostly and will require expensive beneficia- 
tion plants, now estimated to cost from $10 
to more than $20 per ton of annual produc- 
tive capacity. It is highly desirable that 
these experiments be continued; but the 
most optimistic estimate from informed 
sources now is that, in the normal course of 
development, production of ore from taconite 
will not exceed 10,000,000 tons per year by 
1960. Other estimates are considerably 
lower. Nothing indicates that the require- 
ments of the ever-expanding steel industry 
can possibly be met by beneficiating the 
taconites of the Lake Superior district 

ther sources of ore: On the North Ameri- 
can Continent several deposits outside the 
Lake Superior district have been known for 
many years: in Newfoundland, where the 


the sea; in the Adirondacks, where 
2,500,000 tons a year are beneficiated to 
usable form; in northern New Jersey a1 
Pennsylvania, which produce about 
a half million tons a year; in Alabama, where 
lower grade deposits can be locally used; 
relatively small or lower grade deposits in 
Texas, Missouri, southern California, Colo- 
rado, and Utah; and possible showings in 
Mexico which so far have not been comm 
cially developed. These deposits, however, 
all involve either physical or commercial 
complications which make it desirable to 
have some better source to fill a gap created 
by a decline in shipments from the Lake 
Superior district. 
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Outside North America and available for 
shipment to this country in relatively limited 
tonnages, there is ore from Sweden, Chile, 
northern Africa, and Cuba. Brazil is known 
to have large reserves, and there are other 
large reserves in even more remote locations; 
but commercial and transportation problems 
have so far prevented their development on 
any substantial scale. 

Exploration for new ore reserves is a tedi- 
ous and costly job, in which success comes 
only to a few. All the work and all the 
money expended over the last several years 
have so far developed only two new major 
sources of ore supply: one on this continent, 
in Labrador and Qyebec; and the other in 
Venezuela. 

In Venezuela United States Steel Corp. 
has announced the discovery of new ore de- 
posits, where it is said that by early 1949 
about half a billion tons had been proved by 
drilling. Bethlehem is opening a smaller de. 
posit not far away, and Hanna has conces- 
sions adjacent to those of Bethlehem dis- 
covered nearly 20 years ago. 

In Labrador and Quebec, the Hollinger in- 
terests of Canada and Hanna had by the 
end of 1949 proved, by drilling, reserves of 
over 350,000,000 tons of open-pit ore, 10 per- 
cent higher in grade than standard ores now 
being shipped from the Mesabi. Only a 
small fraction of the area has yet been ex- 
plored. Recently a group of midwestern 
steel companies, including Armco, National, 
Republic, Wheeling, and Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube, have joined in further exploring this 
region and preparing for commercial produc- 
tion. An initial production of 10,000,000 
tons per year is planned. 

Both the Labrador and the Venezuelan ores 
are adequate in quantity and quality to serve 
as substantial supplementary sources to the 
steel industry of this country as shipments 
from the Lake Superior district decline. The 


main problem for both of them is transporta- 


tion to the mills where steel is now made. 
TRANSPORTATION 


It is 2,206 statute miles from Trinidad to 
Baltimore, and 2,229 miles from Trinidad to 
Philadelphia. It is clear that Venezuelan 
ore will be cheaper at seaboard ports than if 
delivered by rail to inland steel plants. 
United States Steel Corp. has recently an- 
nounced the acquisition of a site for a steel 
plant on the Delaware River near Trenton. 

Seven Islands, the St. Lawrence port for 
Labrador ore, is not as far as Trinidad is 
from these coastal ports, being 1,550 statute 
miles from Baltimore and 1,366 miles from 
Philadelphia. In the other direction, how- 
ever, via the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lake, Labrador ore is only a little farther 
than Lake Superior ore, in terms of water 
transportation distance, from the steel mills 
of the region running west from 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo. The map indicates 
that the port of Ashtabula, Ohio, is 876 miles 
from Duluth and 952 miles from Seven Is- 
lands. The St. Lawrence trip can be made 
at present through a canal system accom- 
modating boats of only 14-foot draft, which 
substantially limits the tonnage of iron ore 
that can now move over this route. How- 
ever, the entire route is now available for 
use by the largest lake ships except for a dis- 
tance of about 100 miles just west of Mon- 
treal. If the St. Lawrence seaway at this 
point is completed to a channel depth of 27 
feet, any of the boats of the present Great 
Lakes ore fleet could go to Seven Islands 
and return, taking any required quantity of 
Labrador and Quebec ore to Lake Erie ports, 
from which it would move to the mills of 
the cc steel-producing areca over the 
same loading facilities and railroads that 
are now handling ore from the Lake Superior 
district. 

There are two other routes by which Labe 
rador ore could move to the central cone 
suming region, 
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The first is from Seven Islands by ocean 
freighter to an Atlantic seaboard port such 
as Baltimore or Philadelphia, and thence in- 
land by rail. The water distance from Seven 
Islands to Baltimore is 1,550 statute miles, 
and to Philadelphia is 1,366 miles, as com- 
pared with the Seven Islands-Ashtabula dis- 
tance of 952 miles. Because the sea voyage 
would be made at higher speeds in larger 
boats, the cost per ton of transporting ore 
from Seven Islands to Atlantic ports should 
not greatly differ from the cost of transpor- 
tation from Seven Islands to Ashtabula. 

From the standpoint of the blast furnaces 
located directly on the lakes, which had a 
1948 capacity to melt 19.9 million tons of 
iron ore, the seaway route would deliver ore 
directly to their docks, whereas the ocean 
route would involve an additional rail haul 
of from 430 miles (from Baltimore to Erie, 
Pa.) to more than 625 miles (from Baltimore 
to Detroit). This same rail haul would be 
required for Venezuelan ore. 

For furnaces located in the valley district, 
with a 1948 capacity to melt 13.5 million tons, 
the seaway route would require a rail haul 
of about 70 miles (Cleveland or Ashtabula to 
Youngstown), whereas the rail haul from 
Baltimore to Youngstown is about 400 miles, 

For furnaces in the southern Ohio district, 
with a 1948 capacity of 3,000,000 tons of ore, 
the seaway route would require a rail haul 
of from 180 to 250 miles, as against a rail 
haul of 450 to 580 miles from Baltimore. 

To the Pittsburgh district, with a 1948 
capacity of 27,000,000 tons of ore, the rail 
haul from Lake ports is 126 miles, and from 
Baltimore it is 328 miles. To eastern points, 
both Labrador and Venezuelan ore will move 
cheaply via seaboard ports. 

The other route is from Seven Islands to 
Montreal (a distance of 484 miles) by water 
and thence by rail to consuming centers. 
The rail haul required by this route is about 
700 miles to Pittsburgh and is for the most 
part the same as that over which beneficiated 
ore now moves from the Adirondack district. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The construction of the seaway should 
also be considered indispensable as a meas- 
ure of national security and defense, to give 
access through protected waterways to the 
only substantial source of high-grade open- 
pit ore on the North American Continent 
outside of the Lake Superior district. 

In the past, the open-pit ore of the Lake 
Superior district has been the only reserve 
from which production could be quickly 
expanded to meet a national emergency. 
In a few years (probably not more than five 
and certainly less than ten) the capecity to 
expand this open-pit production substan- 
tially in an emergency will be greatly cur- 
tailed. 

Production of the Lake Superior ranges 
was just over 64,000,000 tons in 1940, of which 
about 19,000,000 were from underground 
mines, and about 45,000,000 from open-pit 
mines, most of it from the Mesabi Range. In 
2 years, under the stress of war demand, the 
total production of the Lake Superior dis- 
trict was raised from 64 to 93 million tons. 
Ninety percent of this increase, as a matter 
of necessity, was from open-pit production. 
Underground mines cannot be quickly ex- 
panded; in the peak war year of 1942 they 
bettered their top peacetime volume by only 
3,000,000 tons. 

Taconite production, like underground 
mining, cannot be relied upon to provide the 
necessary expansion in an emergency even 
after a successful standardized process has 
been worked out, because of the tremendous 
plants and facilities which it requires. To 
add 20,000,000 tons of capacity would take 
2 or 3 years, during which plants would have 
to be built at a cost of from 200 to 400 mil- 
lion dollars, with all that this implies in 
consumption of critical materials and man- 
power during the emergency. Moreover, be- 
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cause three tons of taconite would hay 
be mined and beneficiated to produce One 
ton of ore concentrate, actual production re. 
quires several times as much manpower as 
the equivalent open-pit tonnage, 

The nearest available deposits tn Chije 
Venezuela, and Brazil are far away anq in. 
volve political and transportation problers 
which may make them again unreliable in 
time of war, as they quickly proved to be ip 
the last war. 

Fortunately, the large reserves now proven 
in Labrador and Quebec are minable by open. 
pit methods, so that the presently planneq 
production of 10,000,000 tons per year coulq 
quickly be doubled or tripled in an emer. 
gency by adding more trucks, shovels, ang 
transportation facilities. However, without 
the St. Lawrence seaway, most of this ore 
would have to move by sea more than 1,359 
miles through the Gulf of St. Lawrence ang 
the Atlantic Ocean to east-coast ports. With 
the seaway, all of it could move from Seven 
Islands westward to Great Lakes ports 
through whet are designated by the military 
authorities as protected inland waterways. 

The comparative cost and burden on the 
national economy of expanding these two 
routes in time of war involve a number of 
factors, some of which are easily evaluated 
and some of which only the military estab. 
lishment can appraise. 

In peacetime, the transportation of 10,000,. 
000 tons of ore per year from Seven Islands 
to Baltimore or Philadelphia would require 
from 10 to 12 oceangoing ore ships of 33,000 
tons capacity each. This fleet would have to 
be doubled or tripled to accommodate a cor- 
responding increase in ore production for an 
emergency and might have to be still further 
expanded to allow for convoying and sink- 
ings. The military authorities can best de- 
termine the degree of needed expansion and 
the expense and difficulty of protecting the 
traffic under wartime conditions. 

The added ships to carry larger war- 
emergency production, and to allow for con- 
voying and attrition, would have to be con- 
structed under wartime conditions, again at 
the expense of other needs for critical ma- 
terials, manpower, and seacoast shipyards. 
On the other hand, if the seaway were then 
available for use, the present Great Lakes 
ore fleet, which has carried over 90,000,000 
tons of ore in a single season of lake naviga- 
tion, would be available for carrying Labrador 
as well as Lake Superior ore. Moreover, ship- 
building facilities of the Great Lakes would 
be available to supplement the ore fleet. 
Protection from submarine attack, if required 
at all, would be limited to a short distance 
west of Seven Islands, and casualties, if any, 
would be relatively far less important. 

The seaway is obviously the only satis- 
factory way of assuring in peacetime the 
major part of our needed wartime expansi- 
bility of ore production with the least bur- 
den on the wartime economy. The United 
States share of the cost to complete the 
navigation facilities for a 27-foot channel 
is estimated at less than $400,000,000. The 
seaway will be of major use in peacetime, 
and with it in existence, expansion of Lab- 
rador ore production involves relatively lit- 
tle effort and cost in time of war. To se- 
cure equivalent expansibility with taconite 
means either the construction of stand-by 
plants costing from $200,000,000 to $400,000,- 
000 which would lie idle except in wartime, 
or, in the alternative, their construction 
under wartime conditions with an immense 
burden to an already overstrained economy. 
Reliance cn ocean transport of Labrador ore 
would be just as inefficient; it means either 
a stand-by ocean-going ore fleet almost 4s 
expensive as the taconite plants, or the con- 
struction of such a fleet under wartime short- 
ages of men, materials, and shipyards, plus 
in either case a tremendously increased wal- 
time burden on the railroads to transport 
the ore from seacost ports to steel mills ia 
the Great Lakes basin. 
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LETTER TO SENATOR WILEY 
On February 19, 1949, Mr. Forrestal, then 
ry of Defense, in his published letter 
r Witry, referred to the advan- 
‘ e access through the seaway to Lab- 
jor iron ore, which, he said, “may soon 
‘a vital source of iron ore to the Lakes 
e] industry to supplement or replace in 
part the ore now being supplied from the 
rapidly depleting sources in the Lake Supe- 
rior district.” That time is now here. 

As President Truman said in his budget 
message on January 9, 1950: 

“T repeat most emphatically my previous 
iendations for approval of the St. 
ce waterway and power project. Au- 
tion of the seaway, with its related 
power facilities, is a matter of urgency for 
our peacetime industry and our national 
security. In particular, each succeeding 
vear reduces further our domestic reserves 
of iron ore and increases correspondingly 
the importance of the seaway as a means 
of economical access to the proven ore de- 
posits in Quebec and Labrador.” 


From the Great Lakes Outlook of April 1950] 
THE CoLtp Harp Facts 


Important and possibly revolutionary 
hanges are confronting the steel industry. 
The facts are that without the St. Lawrence 
of iron ore will be much higher 
he Middle West than on the east coast, 
nd, therefore, there will be strong tendency 
r steel productive facilities to move to the 

The ultimate effect of this will be to 

the Middle West through the same kind 
of economic squeeze as suffered by New Eng- 
land when the textile mills moved South. 
in be prevented by the construction of 

Lawrence seaway and the improve- 
of Great Lakes harbors for deep-draft 
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ave we not made more progress on 
tional approval of the St. Lawrence 
project? Every time an impartial 
congressional committee has held hearings on 
this subject, in 1933, 1941, 1946, and 1947, it 
has been approved overwhelmingly on its 
merits. But as soon as the legislation gets 
) the floor of either Senate or the House 
all kinds of discredited arguments are made 
agai it; and even though opponents know 
better, they are forced to vote against the 
measure because of “home” pressures. These 
pressures are strongest in the East and South, 


getting n 


seaway 


but they are also present in the Middle West 
and the Plain and Mountain States of the 
West. A persuasive case for the seaway has 


been made effectively in Washington. We 
have failed to withdraw the opposition, or to 
counteract it. 

The principal opposition to the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project comes from 
the eastern railroads and electric utilities. 
Starting with this handful of business enter- 
} the opposition spreads through affili- 
ated interests in banking, insurance, sup- 
‘ers, holding companies, and trade associa- 
ti ns to all parts of the country. 

The result is that whenever the St. Law- 

ice matter comes before Congress, railroad 
preside its and workers, coal operators and 

trom every district of the country 
the halls of Congress, buttonholing 
gressmen and Senators. Bankers 
mbers of commerce executives from 
Houston, from Los Angeles to Bal- 
ile, wire, phone their Congressmen 

I gainst the project. 
A sainst the Nation-wide organization 
nnel and resources of a powerful 
Opposition, the movement for the 
is been powered almost by a one- 
engine with small resources of 
nd manpower. We have made good 
10se limited resources. The seaway 
1 twice successfully steered through 
late Foreign Relations Committee. 
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The project has been kept before the public. 
The seaway has earned the support of many 
farm and labor organizations, and they have 
been kept interested, but the seaway move- 
ment has lacked sufficient resources to pub- 
lish literature, to send speakers into the 
hinterland, and to make new converts. 

The seaway project must succeed on its 
next congressional drive. The southern 
Democrats, who control the committees of 
Congress, will take every measure to pre- 
vent congressional action in this closing ses- 
sion of the Eighty-first Congress. Our sights 
must be set on 1951-52. The plans must be 
drawn now for final victory in the Eighty- 
second Congress. No effort must be spared to 
build up public opinion in the crucial States 
which will decide the destiny of the project. 

Public opinion throughout the United 
States and Canada is overwhelmingly in 
favor of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. President Truman and high leaders 
of both political parties have repeatedly 
urged the project upon Congress. Insofar as 
the President is concerned, his vigorous en- 
dorsement of the seaway project is being 
sabotaged by members of his own party. The 
vast ground swell of American public opin- 
ion for the seaway is being thwarted by a 
small but well-financed opposition. The 
friends of the seaway must marshal their 
vast resources in the way of public opinion, 
press support, and legislative leadership to a 
degree sufficient to swamp the opposition. 
Public opinion inevitably prevails in a 
democracy. 

It has many times been said that the St. 

Lawrence seaway project is an inevitable fact 
of geography. Even the enemies of the proj- 
ect are beginning to concede its inevitability. 
The Workboat magazine, mouthpiece for the 
inland waterway interests of the Mississippi 
Jalley recently warned its readers that, “the 
St. Lawrence * * * ultimately will be 
carried through; it will be just too hard to 
kill in the long run.” The Workboat ad- 
vised its readers to plan quietly and thor- 
oughly as to what may be done after the sea- 
way down the St. Lawrence is finally ap- 
proved and in operation; the thought may 
not be pleasant, but some timely planning 
at the present may more than make up for 
that ultimate defeat. 

We are glad to have the assurance of the 
Workboat that the seaway must inevitably 
be built. As to the Workboat’s thought that 
this happy event may have unpleasant con- 
sequences for the Mississippi Valley, we 
hasten to reassure the Workboat’s editor and 
the entire Mississippi Valley that the St. 
Lawrence seaway can have nothing but the 
most pleasant and beneficial consequences 
for the Great Lakes region, the Mississippi 
Valley, and all of the United States and 
Canada. 


— 


Great LAKEs-StT. LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION, MAY- 
FLOWER OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Executive committee: Lewis G. Castle, 
chairman; Julius H. Barnes; F. Hugh Burns; 
Walter Olen; N. R. Danielian. 

Committee on the treasury: Walter Olen, 
chairman; Henry Laliberte; Foster Winter. 

Directors: Julius H. Barnes, chairman of 
the board, Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., Du- 
luth, Minn.; Harry Brockel, director, Port of 
Milwaukee Commission, Milwaukee, Wis.; F. 
Hugh Burns, director, Northern Federation 
of Chambers of Commerce, Ogdensburg, 
N. Y.; Harry Bullard, president, Northern Fed- 
eration of Chambers of Commerce, Potsdam, 
N. Y.; Lewis G. Castle, president, Northern 
Minnesota National Bank, Duluth, Minn.; W. 
C. Cowling, director, Port of Detroit Author- 
ity, Detroit, Mich.; John Cowles, publisher, 
Look Magazine, Minneapolis, Minn.; N. R. 
Danielian, executive vice president, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Harlan Hatcher, vice president, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; Dan- 
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fel Hoan, attorney at law, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Henry Laliberte, president, Cutler-Magner 
Co., Duluth, Minn.; Julius Meltzer, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Tom Moore, president, Coca-Cola 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Valter Olen, presi- 
dent, the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clin- 
tonville, Wis.; O. S. Warden, publisher, Great 
Falls Tribune, Great Falls, Mont.; William L. 
White, author and publisher, Emporia Ga- 
zette, Emporia, Kans.; Foster Winter, treas- 
urer, J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 





Apprentices in Government Service to 
Veterans 


EXTEISION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17 ‘legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 4 I submitted minority views on 
S. 3050, now on the calendar of the Sen- 
ate. In that connection I made it clear 
that the bill would drastically interfere 
with and seriously hamper the Govern- 
ment apprentice programs. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp a letter 
dated May 3 which I have received from 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics expressing disapproval of S. 
3050. I should like also to have printed 
the names of the distinguished members 
of this committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and names were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


NaTIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1950. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: H. R. 7185, to 
limit the appointment of apprentices in the 
Government service to veterans, has just 
passed the House, and an identical bill, S. 
3050, has been favorably reported in the 
Senate. 

If enacted in its present form, this bill 
would immediately impede and, in a few 
years, terminate our apprentice-training pro- 
grams that are essential to the staffing of the 
fine trades and crafts in our scientific re- 
search laboratories. There would be no com- 
pensating advantage to veterans as a class, 
nor to the public service generally. This is 
because: Apprentices are usually hired be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 22; the average age 
of veterans is now about 32 years, with only 
about 4 percent under 23; there is no new 
supply of young veterans coming along; and 
older veterans cannot be expected to make 
good apprentices, nor to accept the low start- 
ing pay of an apprentice. 

It is strongly recommended in the public 
interest that the bill be not approved. The 
Bureau of the Budget advises that its en- 
actment will not be in accordance with the 
program of the President 

If nevertheless it be the wish of the Sen- 
ate to approve the measure, it is urged that 
it be amended to provide that it shall have 
no application with respect to apprentice 
positions under the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 

J. F. Victory, 
Executive Secretary. 
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The names of the members of the com- 
mittee are as follows: Jerome C. Hun- 
saker, Se. D., chairman; Alexander Wet- 
more, Ph. D., vice chairman; Hon, John 
R. Alison; Detlev W. Bronk, Ph. D.; Karl 
T. Compton, Ph. D.; Edward U. Condon, 
Ph. D.; James H. Doolittle, Sc. D.; Ron- 
ald M. Hazen, B. S.; William Littlewood, 
M. L.; Rear Adm. Theodore C. Loun- 
aquest. U, S. N.: Vice Adm. John D. Price, 
U. S. N.; Maj. Gen. Donald L. Putt, U. S. 
A. F.: Arthur E. Raymond, Sc. D.; Fran- 
cis W. Reichelderfer, Sc. D.; Hon. Delos 
W. Rentzel; Gen., Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 
U. S. A. F.; and Theodore P. Wright, 
Se. D. 


Address of the President at Sandpoint, 
Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorpD, it is a privilege to 
insert the address made by the President 
of the United States at Sandpoint, Idaho, 
on the occasion of his recent western 
trip: 

Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. I ap- 
preciate this privilege. I have just received 
the finest welcome I think I have had any- 
where in my whole career, during this trip; 
in Iowa, in Nebraska, in Wyoming, in Idaho, 
in Oregon, and in Washington. Now I want 
to thank you very much for this fine recep- 
tion. You have given me the same kind of 
welcome I had yesterday morning when I 
made a number of stops in southern Idaho. 
I traveled all along the Snake River, and 

w it grand to be up here in this rugged 

around Sandpoint. I have just been 
ratching the scenery, and I never saw any- 
hing more beautiful in my life, and my 
taff feels the same way. I am sorry 

t will be dark when this train goes through 
binet Gorge. I would certainly like to see 

I have been reading about it all my 


ive celebrated two birthdays on this 
ross the country. My own—for 66 
yeal was last Monday. Today is the 
fifteenth birthday of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. I helped to celebrate 
that by dedicating Grand Coulee Dam—a 
wonderful project which is already supply- 
quantities of cheap elec- 
thousands of users. 
at Sandpoint: you have the head- 
of the first REA-financed coopera- 
the Rocky Mountain region. This 
second cooperative west of the 
i, and it is nearly as old as the 


ing tremendous 


need tell you what benefits cheap 
means to a region In addition 
life easier in homes and farms, 
new industries and lets old ones 


he industries in this part of the 

y that needs a great deal more power 
ite mining. There are tremendous 

> resources down south of here in 
Montana. Farmers all through 

and Middle West need lots more 
The power that can be brought 

egion through great Federal proj- 

nd Coulee and Hungry Horse 


should meke it possible to develop a big 
phosphate industry. 

I have been greatly impressed on this trip 
by what I have seen and heard about the 
wealth of mineral resources in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Washington. These gninerals 
aren’t important just to you people, they 
are important to the national economy as a 
whole, and to the whole world. 

There was a time when big-time operators 
stalked through the Northwest, exploiting 
the cream of our mineral resources. They 
were men who exploited for their own 
profit, without thinking of the generations 
to come after them. 

I have always maintained, and I always 
will fight for the policy that natural resources 
must be used so as not to destroy their value, 
and they should be used for the benefit of the 
Nation as a whole and not for any special 
individual. 

In order to supplement our resources of 
critical minerals, we must take vigorous steps 
to add to our supply. The stockpiling pro- 
gram is designed to meet our national de- 
fense needs. Other measures are equally 
necessary. We must expand research to 
make better use of submarginal mineral de- 
posits. We must search for new deposits of 
minerals. We must avoid waste in the 
mining, production, and use of minerals. 
We must find ways to use substitutes for 
critical minerals. 

I have been greatly encouraged by the 
development of the cobalt-copper deposits 
here in the forest areas of Idaho. We have 
not had nearly enough cobalt production in 
this country. You know, we get most of it 
from Africa—most of the cobalt comes from 
Africa, and I would like very much to see 
some prospector find enough ore for use here 
at home. It is important to national defense 
for us to speed up the development of new 
sources of cobalt in the district just north 
of here. 

When we get more power into this area, 
and when we begin to develop the mineral 
resources here in the Pacific Northwest as 
they should be, there will be a tremendous 
industrial expansion. 

When we get low cost power in greater 
quantities into this area, it will aid the metal 
mining industry through the establishment 
of lead and zinc smelting plants. 

You know, there was a time when Mis- 
souri was the greatest producer of lead and 
zinc. That is not true any longer, because 
those mines are exhausted. The mines in 
Oklahoma are almost exhausted, so it is up 
to you to see that we have plenty of lead 
and zinc. It will be carried out in coopera- 
tion with the producers throughout Idaho, 
northeastern Washington, British Columbia, 
and Alaska. This will mean new prosperity 
and new wealth for all of you. It will mean 
a more prosperous and a stronger nation. 
We need both prospevity and strength if we 
are going to keep our position of leadership 
in the world, so that we can work for worid 
peace. 

You know, there are people in the world 
who do not appreciate our viewpoint, they 
don’t understand how we can live as a great 
country and still let the individual be his 
own boss. They don't understand that our 
democracy is one which comes from the peo- 
ple up and not from the top down. 

What I am trying to do is to keep our 
economic situation in such a condition that 
we can remain strong enough to show those 
people that our plan is much better than 
any other plan in the world. 

We are for the welfare of the people of the 
whole world. We have no desire to exploit 
anybody. Wewantiohelp people. We want 
to make the world a better place to live in. 
We want to give everybody an opportunity 
to live as a man, and to live with his neigh- 
bors amicably. And that will make for peace 
in the world. That's all I am working for. 

I appreciate very much your coming out 
here. 
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The President Visits Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to call to the attention of the 
House, editorials on President Truman's 
visit to Montana carried in the Montana 
Standard, of Butte, the Great Falls Trib. 
une, of Great Falls, the Daily Missoy. 
lian, of Missoula; and an article by Joe 
Harsch in the Christian Science Monitor. 

It is a source of personal pleasure and 
pride to me that Montana extended such 
a spontaneous and wholehearted wel- 
come to our President. The man of the 
people reported on the state of the Union 
to his constituents—and they liked it, 


[From the Montana Standard, Butte, Mont., 
of May 12, 1950} 
AS BUTTE WELCOMES PRESIDENT Harry §, 
TRUMAN 

The friendly and hospitable people of 
Butte will turn out today to welcome their 
President. Perhaps remembering the most 
generous reception the people of the mining 
city accorded President Harry S. Truman on 
his last visit here in June 1948, the Nation's 
chief executive again chose Butte as one of 
his major stops on a tour of 16 States along 
the northern tier of the Nation. The present 
tour of the President has many striking 
resemblances to the one just short of 2 years 
ago when he launched the spectacular drive 
which won him the Presidency in his own 
right. 

So there is no doubt that the people of 
Butte are linked in happy associations in the 
presidential memory. Mr. Truman had come 
to Butte previously as a candidate for the 
vice presidency on the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
ticket. One of Mr. Truman's notable char- 
acteristics is that he remembers his friends. 

Local committees, under the cochairman- 
ship of Lt. Gov. A. Cannon and William A, 
Curran, have prepared a sparkling reception 
for the Nation's chief executive in keeping 
with western hospitality and friendliness 
Led by Gov. John W. Bonner, dignitaries from 
the far reaches of the Treasure State will be 
in Butte to take part in welcoming the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Truman, their daughter, Margaret, 
and other members of the presidential party. 

Most of Butte will knock off for a time 
at midday to take part in welcoming Presi- 
dent Truman. When the President steps to 
the platform erected in front of the Northern 
Pacific depot to make one of nine major ad- 
dresses scheduled on his 6,500-mile tour, he 
will look out on a colorful and friendly crowd 
The Butte High band, which drew from him 
words of high praise 2 years ago, will sound 
off with the familiar Hail to the Chief. 

As President Truman leaves, he will bear 
away numerous gifts and mementos which 
have special significance relative to 
mountainous and mining region. 

The presidential visit will stand as another 
memorable day in the long and colorful his- 
tory of the mining city. 

[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune 
May 12, 1950] 

MONTANA WELCOMES FRESIDENT TRUMAN 

Montana today bids proud and enthusi- 
astic welcome to President Harry S. Truman 

In his trip across the country the President 
has been talking to the people about gov- 
ernmental relations with which we are m st 
vitally concerned. He has been talking dl- 
rectly and quite informally to the peopie 








and that is the way this western region likes 
Here in Montana we are naturally con- 
d about the farmer and about the con- 
ing stability of farm markets. We are 
rned also about the wage and salaried 
n our cities and towns; in the mines 
dp ssing plants and in our other en- 
rernrises. President Truman has demon- 
crated his concern about these things and 
nis determination to put into operation 
Government programs to protect both the 
farmer and the consumer, 
me critics have been crying it can’t be 


d ne. But President Truman believes there 
is a way to combine farm production and 
market stability with a fair deal for the 
wage-earning consumer. He believes such 


a plan should be made a part of the national 
farm program. The Tribune heartily en- 
dorses the President’s conviction that this 


can be done. 

President Truman has shown himself to be 
a sincere and understanding friend of both 
reclamation and conservation, and of that 
Montana and other Western States are right- 
ly appre¢ lative. 
" Just before he started on his cross-country 
tour the President gave Congress a plan to 


stimulate small and independent business 
and asked for its passage at this session. At 
Cheyenne Mr. Truman talked about this pro- 





gram. His recommendations rest on three 
simple principles—that the small-business 
man needs long-term credit, he needs ven- 
ture capital, and he needs technical assist- 


ance. 


The President believes that “if we are to 


have an expanding economy small business 
must provide its share of additional jobs 
needed'"—and that proper government meas- 
ures can assist. 

The Tribune says “Amen” to that. 

The President takes no stock in the belief 
of some that a boom-and-bust pattern is 


inevitable in American economy. And he has 
been proving that it is not. He deserves a 
large measure of credit for that, as he would 
get ge measure of blame if the reverse 







nans, along with the millions of other 
“ans, are concerned about national se- 
urity and world peace and about the Com- 
munist menace to free nations and free peo- 


ples. We are cheered by the President’s ex- 
pressed conviction that elsewhere in the 
world the goals of stability and peace are 
“clearly within reach.” 

We are quite willing to accept the Presi- 
dent's further admonition that there is no 


quick or easy way to end the present world 








difficulties. The way to win, Mr. Truman 
says, is for the world’s free nations to “clearly 
demonstrate the superiority of freedom over 
the iron hand of tyranny.” 

President Truman has refused to be stam- 
pe de d or discouraged. He comes to Montana 
pt a report that is both encouraging and 

The Tribune is proud and happy to be 
numbered among the ardent supporters of 
President Harry S. Truman and to bid him 
welcome to the Treasure State. 

(From the Daily Missoulian, Missoula, Mont., 


of May 12, 1950] 
NVELCOME, Mr. PRESIDENT 


vestern Montanans, regardless of political 
“ions, Welcome President Truman and 
irage and regret that their visit here 

os Morning cannot be more extended. 
We have high respect for the Office of Chief 
tive and admiration for the grim de- 
tion with which Mr. Truman fought 


his vay to election in 1948 in a campaign in 
sich the prophets didn't give him a chance. 
As the President makes his way across 
= 1 i he will find typical Treasure State 


5 at every stop. 


It is Missoula’s rare privilege to be host to 
the President this morning. Welcome, Mr. 
President, and come again. 


—_—_— 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, Mass., of May 15, 1950] 


STATE OF THE NATION 
HARRY TRUMAN, TOWN BOOSTER 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


CuIcaco.—Speaking of President Roose- 
velt, Republicans used to say: “You can’t 
shoot Santa Claus.” 

Today it should be rephrased to read: 
“Nobody boos the town booster.” 

That is, I think, the most accurate way to 
describe the Harry S. Truman who has joined 
forces here in Chicago with the big and little 
leaders of his party for the openly political 
climax of his cross-country tour. 

Victor A. Johnston, official Republican ob- 
server of this tour, has labeled it a “traveling 
medicine show.” 

Mr. Truman himself invariably has called 
it a “report to the people.” 

Those designations best suit the views of 
the individuals making them. But they 
equally miss, or obscure, what actually has 
happened. Mr. Truman started the trip 
preaching “growth, expansion, and progress.” 
In varying forms he has preached it all the 
Way across the country and back here to 
Chicago. He has made himself the town 
booster of every town in the country and of 
the whole country put together. 

And there hasn’t been a boo in the whole 
trip—with one exception, to his advantage. 
That was in Madison, Wis., where a dozen 
shabby and obviously very left-wing pickets 
paraded in front of the university field 
house, where he was speaking, with placards 
objecting to Mr. Truman's foreign policies. 

It has been an exercise in town boosting 
from cold-war victory without war and end- 
less prosperity without loss of freedom to 
protection of pitchfork handles from grass- 
hoppers. 

It has been one of the smoothest dress 
rehearsals of all political time. The train 
has been on time at every stop. A smooth- 
working presidential staff, which makes it 
a business to know the interests of every 
community before it is reached, has a speech 
ready and keyed to local interest. As the 
train rolls on the mimeograph machines do, 
too, and within an hour every correspondent 
has a true copy of what the President had 
said, including the extemporaneous remarks. 
Even the weather seemed to be under the 
town-boosters’ control, for drought turned 
into rain and winter into spring in the path 
of his progress. 

The Truman manner is easy and natural. 
At Spokane a prize-winning 4-H sheep wait- 
ing to be beribboned by the President made 
loud disapproving noises. “That must be a 
Republican sheep,” said Mr. Truman, and 
everyone laughed. 

Harry Truman is the genial town booster. 
He is Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions Club rolled 
into one. He preaches progress like a man 
who believes. He preaches it in the vernacu- 
lar. “That’s a mighty pretty pig you raised.” 
And when he says reservoir it comes out 
“reservoy.” He doesn’t high-hat anyone. He 
doesn’t show annoyance, if he ever feels it, 
but he can be firm. At Great Falls, Mont., 
the train pulled a car’s length beyond the 
band and reception committee. It was or- 
dered back and went back. 

How does one campaign against the town 
booster? 

America believes in growth, expansion, and 
progress. America is made up of Rotarians, 
Kiwanians, and Lions—of people who make 
a religion of preaching a better and safer 
and more prosperous tomorrow and of going 
out and trying to do something about it. 
Mr. Truman has tuned himself to the gospel 
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of every chamber of commerce in the coun- 
try. You can’t be against what he is for 
without being against the chamber of com- 
merce and the American dream of wider 
horizons and happier people. You can call 
it pie in the sky and a traveling medicine 
show, but you can’t be against it. And it 
would be hard to preach it with more con- 
viction or confidence than does Mr. Truman. 

At Pasco, Wash., Vic Johnston watched the 
crowd watching Harry Truman. 

“Nobody hates him,” he observed. 

That’s about it. 





The Argument About Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Argument about Social- 
ism,” written by Walter Leckrone, which 
appeared in the Indianapolis Times on 
May 14, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

THE ARGUMENT ABOUT SOCIALISM 
(By Walter Leckrone) 


Perhaps without meaning to, President 
Truman last week got right at the root of 
the argument about socialism. 

The President recalled that away back in 
1887 somebody proposed that the Federal 
Government give each State $5,000 with 
which to set up an agricultural experiment 
station. One Kansas Senator who opposed 
the idea, charged that it was interference 
with local government and would lead to de- 
struction of individual freedom. 

The bill passed anyway, the State got the 
money and many of them did set up their 
experiment stations, and nobody lost their 
freedom because of it, the President said. 
And that, he went on, is just the same argu- 
ment he gets today, whenever he proposes 
any “bold progressive measures.” The oppo- 
sition just yells “socialism.” 

There are, though, some thoughtful citi- 
zens who believe today that the Kansas Sen- 
ator was more right than he even realized 
himself back there in 1887. 

Anyway the President did point up rather 
graphically the fact that only sixty-odd years 
ago it was considered a pretty radical move 
for the Federal Government to give a State 
even a little bit of cash for any purpose. 

Few would pay any attention to a $5,000 
hand-out today, of course. Now it hardly 
rates a headline unless the hand-out runs 
into the billions. From giving a little money 
to each of the States the Federal Govern- 
ment today has taken to handing it out not 
only to States, but to cities and villages and 
even millions upon millions of individuals. 


SMALL START 


From that little 35,000 start for an ex- 
perimental farm in 1887 the Federal Gov- 
ernment has gone on to giving money tor 
highways, schools, healt services, poor re- 
lief, house building, retirement pensions, oid- 
age assistance, airports, to start new busi- 
nesses, to expand old businesses or to bail out 
failing businesses, and to pay for potatoes 
and butter and other crops that nobody 
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wants to buy, so the prices won’t come down, 
and Mr. Truman wants to give more. 

The point is it didn’t all begin at once. It 
started with just a little hand-out, as little 
as $5,000 to a State, for a purpose that seemed 
worthy. Soon there was another purpose 
that also seemed worthy, and another, and @ 
lot of others. So many that at length Con- 
gress barely raised an eyebrow at $25,000,000 
to finance a venture as wild as Lustron 
Homes, or to put a new automobile on the 
market or to pay a crowd to attend a pouitical 
speech by a Cabinet member. After all, it 
had been done before. Once the States had 
their $5,000 for their experiment stations it 
was just a matter of amount, and not of 
principle any more. 

Of course any one who stopped to think 
at all knew quite well that there is no such 
thing as a gift or a grant from the Gov- 
ernment to the people. The Government has 
no money of its own. All it has it gets from 
the people as a tax on what they earn or 
what they have. All it could ever give them 
back would be part of their own money, less, 
of course, whatever it costs to collect and pay 
out that money. 

As President Truman says, it isn’t likely 
anybody lost his freedom just because each 
of the States got $5.000 out of the United 
States Treasury back in 1887, or at least not 
enough freedom that he could miss it. 

The States, though, pretty soon found out 
that their own freedom of action began to 
be limited when they received Federal funds. 
The Federal Government that gave cash 10 
a State for relief, for instance, soon began to 
tell the States just how it should be spent 
and if the State didn’t obey the money was 
cut off. When a Federal bureau didn’t like 
a county welfare director, right here in In- 
dianapolis, it ordered him fired, and held up 
the grant of money till he had been fired. 
The people of Indianapolis hadn't much to 
say about their county welfare director. 


MANAGING FARMS 


The farmers who get Federal hand-outs 
now are beginning to run into the same 
thing as individuals. The government that 
guarantees them a high price for their po- 
tatoes or their eggs also tells them how 
many potatoes they can grow, and how many 
hens they can have, and year by year reaches 
further into the managing of their farms. 

The government which pays a worker a 
retirement pension (out of his own money, 
of course) already tells him how much he 
has to be paid and how much of it he can 
keer for himself. 

Every time, indeed, that anyone—State 
or city or individual—has got a grant or a 
gift or even a loan from the Federal Gov- 
ernment he has got a directive, too, that 
tells him just what he can or cannot do, 
and to some degree limits his freedom. 

So he has by now lost quite a lot of the 
freedom of action he once had. Just a little 
at a time, of course, so gradually that already 
he finds it hard to understand what the 
Senator from Kansas was talking about back 
in 1887. And the more he gets the more 
he loses. 

No matter what the men in Federal Gov- 
ernment want to do, this is what they must 
do—it can’t be handled any other way. The 
government which guarantees a worker a 
pension or a doctor bill has to decide what 
he does with his time and money. The 
government that guarantees a farmer a cer- 
tain price for his crops has to decide how 
much of a crop he can grow. 

President Truman objects to folks calling 
this socialism, and we agree that it doesn’t 
much matter what you call it, although 
socialism is what they call it in England 
and in Russia. 

MORE MONEY FROM PEOPLE 

he issue is the same, under any name, 
and President Truman's speech about the 
grants to the States back in 1887 has helped 
to make the whole thing clearer, 


His administration proposes to take more 
and more money from the people who earn 
it and give more and more money back to 
them for what the Government feels they 
need, imposing whatever controls over their 
lives this makes necessary. 

His opposition proposes that the people just 
keep their own money in the first place and 
spend it the way they want to spend it, with- 
out making all this Government control of 
their lives necessary. 

That, mostly, is what the election is about. 


Effect of Proposed Tariff Reduction on 
American Leather-Glove Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a very terse and hard-hitting 
analysis. by the National Association of 
Leather Glove Manufacturers located at 
52 South Main Street, Gloversville, N. Y. 
This statement very clearly points out 
the grave implication of proposed tariff 
reduction on the American leather-glove 
industry. 

I should like to ask unanimous con- 
sent now to have this statement repro- 
duced in the Appendix of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp. This supplements my 
previous comments on the Senate floor 
pointing out the damaging impact of 
tariff slashes on the Wisconsin shoe in- 
dustry and to Wisconsin tanneries, as 
well as other industries. As I have pre- 
viously emphasized, I believe that our 
greatest obligations are to our own Amer- 
ican people, to American businesses, and 
to American workers. We cannot build 
the prosperity of the world on the basis 
of destroying the prosperity of our own 
country. We cannot create jobs abroad 
by closing factories here at home, be- 
cause in the long run, reduced purchas- 
ing power on the part of the American 
people will inevitably be reflected in de- 
pression abroad. We want to promote 
world trade and commerce, but not 
through the crucifixion of vital Ameri- 
can industries. 

I appeal, therefore, to those gentle- 
men of the State Department and of the 
Tariff Commission to consider very care- 
fully the results of actions which they 
may choose to take at the tariff confer- 
ence table. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED TARIFF REDUCTION ON THE 
AMERICAN LEATHER GLOVE INDUSTRY 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

LEATHER GLOVE MANUFACTURERS, INC., 

Gloversville, N. Y., May 5, 1950. 

This brief statement has been prepared 
and approved by the employers and em- 
ployees of the American leather-glove indus- 
try and civic leaders in the communities 
where leather-glove plants are located. It 
is prompted by the fact that the State De- 
partment has placed men’s and women’s 
leather dress gloves on the bargaining list 
for further tariff rate cuts this year, 
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1. Employment: In Fulton County, New 
York State, one of the principal manufac. 
turing areas, we have at the present time 
almost 7,000 people unemployed out of , 
9,000 working population. Of these, 1,328 
have exhausted their unemployment pene. 
fits, which means that they have drawn the 
full 26 weeks of benefits permitted by law. 
Of this group 78 percent are directly em. 
ployed in the glove industry and the pal. 
ance are dependent upon the industry for 
a livelihood. 

2. Unemployment trend: During the past 
3 years, monthly Fulton County unemploy- 
ment has averaged: 2,476 in 1947; 1,726 in 
1948; 3,715 in 1949; and 5,615 to date in 1950 
The current claims are in addition to the 
1,328 exhaustions for the benefit year 1949-50, 
which will end in June. 

3. Earnings: Male workers in the leather. 
glove industry average $1.60 per hour and 
female workers 92 cents per hour. This js 
in sharp contrast to the rates paid in Eng- 
land, which is one of the _ highest-cost 
leather-glove-producing areas in Europe 
There male workers are paid 33 cents an 
hour and female workers 20 cents an hour 
In addition to this, the English Govern. 
ment recently negotiated an agreement with 
a glove manufacturer in England, giving 
him exclusive rights to glove production on 
the Isle of Malta for 10 years. No actual 
wage schedule exists; however, the manu- 
facturer estimates that it will amount to 
about 25 percent of the labor rates in Eng- 
land; or, stated in another way, male work- 
ers would receive approximately 9 cents an 
hour and female workers 5 cents per hour 
It should be noted that the production of 
gloves on the Isle of Malta is being devel- 
oped primarily for the United States market 

4. Conditions of manufacture: Leather 
the raw material used in making gloves, is a 
product of nature and varies in size, shape, 
texture, and weight according to the animals 
from which it is taken. Consequently, the 
cutting of gloves must be a handcraft opera- 
tion, the same the world over. This state- 
ment is made to describe briefly the opera- 
tions in the industry and, at the same time, 
to eliminate any misunderstanding that 
might arise when we speak of a handcraft 
industry. The word “handcraft” should at 
no time be associated with inefficiency. 

5. Industrial comparison: American leather 
gloves are the product of a factory indus- 
try, which operates at a higher unit cost 
of production than is necessary abroad, be- 
cause of our higher wages, overhead, and 
social benefits for the workers. American 
factory standards cannot be compared with 
foreign “factories,” which are merely raw- 
material depots and collection and distribu- 
tion points for home work. Glovemaking 
has been known traditionally as a cottage 
industry throughout Europe. 

6. Subsidy: Apparently, also, the American 
worker is competing with a subsidized for- 
eign industry. Gloves that French manu- 
facturers quoted at $15 per dozen in 1930 
are quoted at the same price in 1950. As 
that is patently impossible, it seems that 
they must buy their raw materials with ECA 
credits or funds, and sacrifice the price o! 
the finished product to earn dollars. This 1s 
obviously unfair competition with the prod- 
uct of American labor. It raises this ques- 
tion: when does a foreign price reflect true 
cost, and when is it merely a merchandis.ng 
price? 

7, Constant tariff reductions: Since pas- 
sage of the Tariff Act of 1930, when rates 
on imported leather gloves were calculated 
to equalize the difference between costs of 
production here and abroad, United Siates 
labor costs alone have increased more than 
114 percent, while our measure of tariff pro- 
tection was lowered in the French agreement 
of 1936, the United Kingdom agreemevt of 
1939, and again at the Geneva Conference 
in 1947, 








8, Hidden tariff cuts: In addition to tariff- 
cut concessions given by the United Stat&, 
cur devaluation abroad has already 
‘ed directly to the tariff cuts this industry 
«fered. Further currency devaluation, 
js predicted, will only tend to aggra- 
“tariff rates already cut, without 










mm monopoly: Consideration of any 
f cuts will only displace more 
d, in practical application, give 
1 producers a monopoly in the do- 
~estic glove market. American industry 
uld be so hopelessly out of competition 
foreign merchandise would be 


rnational contribution: American 
ve manufacturers purchase 95 per- 
raw skins used in the manufac- 
her gloves from foreign countries 
ubstantial contribution to inter- 
trade. A dislocation of the Ameri- 

-glove industry will only reduce 

ire and, if anything, widen the 
llar ga] At present an average of $50,000,- 
)a vear is spent in the purchase of raw 

backward countries, which have 

» other capacity to earn dollars. The 
nsfer of the American glove-manufactur- 
industry to Europe would eliminate the 

ur earning power of these areas, as their 

uld be the soft currency coun- 

f Europe. 
11. No export market: The American 
industry is primarily prevented 
m exporting due to our higher costs, 
the differential in labor rates and 
verhead in this country, versus the 
ver labor rates and lower overhead in for- 
intries. In addition to this, under 
Ist regulations in most foreign coun- 
tries gloves are barred from importation, be- 
ing classified asaluxuryitem. These are the 
e countries which are interested in gain- 
ya market here and asking for broad tariff 
cor ns, While refusing us a market in 
heir own countries. Consequently, the ex- 
! of American-made gloves have amount- 
ed to only a fraction of 1 percent of 

I juction. 

12. Tariff no barrier to imports: To date, 
present and past tariff rates have only tended 
to keep the labor cost of imported gloves 
somewhat in line with American labor costs. 
At no time have our tariff rates proven a 
barrier to imports. Last year the ratio of 

rted women’s leather gloves to domes- 
n sloves was 27.1 percent, while before 
he war foreign countries sent us more than 
ur production under tariff rates that 
>h rr than those rates which prevail 
Why, therefore, is it proposed that 
be again lowered? 
ness mortality: According to ac- 
s in glove-producing areas, 78 con- 
e gone out of business since 1946. 
ged continuation of present con- 
only mean that others will have 
to ¢ r a similar move before the end 
tt year. herefore, any unwarranted 

s given to foreign producers can 

vate a situation which is already 
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tional defense: The threat to the 

I e of this industry which is in- 
here 1 further tariff cuts must be con- 
i i the light of its importance to the 
lefense. All armed services pro- 

t officers have unequivocally stated 
1 and clothing are of the first im- 
n arming our Nation. Even now, 

k No. 14 on the quartermaster’s 
ist of critical items. During the last 
services procured over a half a 
palrs of gloves from the American 
It would, therefore, seem that 
no time to jeopardize the life of an 
a . so important to our national 
lusion, the issue may ultimately be 
5 whether or not the glove indus- 
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try is to remain in this country. Past expe- 
rience has proven that we cannot consist- 
ently concede the major portion of our do- 
mestic market to imports. We have no ex- 
port markets in which the reciprocal lowering 
of tariffs by other nations might benefit us. 
We must, therefore, look to our own market; 
and, if our portion of it is so reduced in 
size that the small volume remaining pre- 
cludes payment of overhead, we must accept 
extinction. 





Radio Broadcast by Senator Taft—Do 
You Want Rubber Stamp Congress ?— 
Reply to Truman’s Socialist Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday night, May 16, one of the finest 
addresses it has been my privilege to 
hear was broadcast over the major radio 
networks of the Nation by that great 
American statesman, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

The content of that address formu- 
lated a message of great importance to 
the American people; it exemplified the 
principles of my party, principles which 
I have always supported, and which I 
will continue to support. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT DEMANDS A RUBBER-STAMP 
CONGRESS 


Fellow taxpayers, the President of the 
United States has just completed a 6,000- 
mile trip at our expense and made 57 
speeches, most of them political. He must 
have had some very important purpose in 
mind, for there was plenty to occupy him 
in Washington. He left Congress in session 
rejecting administration plans of vital im- 
portance, at least to him. Most of the prin- 
cipal railroads of the United States were 
closed down while his train ran on. The 
Foreign Ministers in London are considering 
the most vital decisions of recent years in 
foreign policy. But the President’s purpose 
is now clear. He admits that he has been 
on a 10-day crusade to elect an Eighty-second 
Congress in November which will do his bid- 
ding in every respect. Every “obstructionist” 
is to be removed from Congress. 

True, we already have a Democratic Con- 
gress today, but it won’t pass the socialistic 
measures which Mr. Truman has long advo- 
cated. He bitterly criticized the Eightieth 
Republican Congress because it did not agree 
with his CIO-PAC philosophy of govern- 
ment. He treats the Eighty-first Congress 
more tenderly—for the present—but prom- 
ises criticism in the future. But the fact 
is that the Democratic Eighty-first Congress, 
except for the spending of money, has re- 
jected the Truman program as definitely and 
conclusively as the Republican Eightieth. I 
don’t believe for a moment the people of 
this country approve the Truman program. 
I don’t believe for a moment they want an 
Eighty-second Congress subservient to Mr. 
Truman, prepared to rubber stamp that pro- 
gram, 
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TO ENACT A SOCIALIST PROGRAM 


What is that program as shown by the 
speeches of this past week? A part of it, of 
course, is just irresponsible promising. Our 
annual output of goods and services is to be 
$350,000,000,000 by 1960. Every American 
family is to have an income of at least $4,000 
a@ year. Everyone is to be healthy, and rich, 
and happy as Harry. Of course, this kind 
of thing is bipartisan policy. In fact, I 
don’t see why the amount can’t be $5,000 a 
year. I don’t know about these greedy, self- 
ish reactionaries that the President talks of, 
because I have never met them. The Presi- 
dent is always imagining bogymen under 
every bed. I do know that every Republi- 
can Congressman is just as anxious to reach 
these goals as the President himself. There 
is no particular reason why we shouldn’t 
reach them, for they do not reflect any 
greater rate of growth and improvement than 
we have had since this Government was 
founded in 1789. But common sense tells 
us we can only count on the same rate of 
improvement if we follow the same prin- 
ciples of liberty and rewards for ability and 

ard work and genius, the free life, on which 
American progress has always been founded. 

But that’s not Mr. Truman’s program. He 
wants to bring the Government into every 
field of individual and community and na- 
tional life. Our governments are already 
spending more money than we have ever 
spent in peacetime, more than 25 percent 
of the national income. We all are working 
more than one day in four for Government 
and less than three for ourselves. The Fed- 
eral Government is the biggest monopoly and 
the biggest spending institution in the world. 
The public debt stands at $256,000,000,000 and 
is increasing at the rate of $6,000,000,000 a 
year. Every time the sun sets our Govern- 
ment is $15,000,000 deeper in debt. How long 
can it last? 

But that is just the beginning of the 
spending. The President insists on the 
Brannan plan to pay the farmers 100 per- 
cent of parity and sell the crops for any- 
thing the consumers will pay for-them, the 
difference to be charged to the taxpayer. If 
we do it on the same scale as Great Britain, 
it will cost us $5,000,000,000. And who is the 
taxpayer? Why, of course, the farmer and 
the consumer who are supposed to get the 
benefits. Do you want a Congress which 
will spend that $5,000,000,000 more? 

Then we have the program of socialized 
and nationalized medicine, on which the 
President is treading pretty lightly on this 
trip. But he has heretofore endorsed it 
three times enthusiastically, and we can as- 
sume that if he ever gets a Congress which 
will do his bidding and that of the CIO-PAC 
that he will return to his first love. He 
proposes that we levy another $6,000,000,000 
of taxes, set up a vast Federal bureau to em- 
ploy all the doctors and all the hospitals in 
the United States to give medical care to 
150,000,000 people, including all those who 
are perfectly able to pay for it themselves. 
It would destroy the freedom of the medical 
profession and supersede the tremendous 
system of community and charitable health 
service which has given this country the best 
health of any comparable country in the 
world. Do you want a Congress that will go 
out and spend that $6,000,000,000 more? 

And then we have the field of Government 
controls. To carry out the Brannan plan, 
the Government must limit the production 
of corn and wheat and cotton and every 
other crop. In England they even regulate 
the number of chickens. As Senator 
Wuerry, the Republican floor leader of the 
Senate, said Monday, “Under the Brannan 
plan producers of perishable commodities 
would become wards of the Government, 
The Government would manage their farms, 
and tell them what to plant and how much, 
Then it carries fines and jail sentences for 
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farmers who refuse to goose-step upon com- 
mand of Washington bureaucrats.” Under 
the medical plan, every family must be told 
by detailed regulation just what kind of med- 
ical service they can get and what they can’t 
get. Mr. Truman attacked the Eightieth 
Congress because it refused to give him 
power to fix prices and fix wages and allo- 
cate and ration commodities, all the old OPA 
powers of wartime—“police state controls,” 
he called them himself. Prices have been 
going down so we haven’t heard much of 
theee lately. But the Spence bill is still 
pending and a $6,000,000,000 deficit is bound 
to bring inflation again. Do you want a 
Congress that will bring back the OPA? 

Combined with»the Brannan plan, the 
Spence bill would give Washington bureaus 
the job of regulating in detail all commerce, 
industry, and agriculture in this vast coun- 
try. It could not be effective without regu- 
lating all wages also, telling every workman 
for how much he shall work, and every 
housewife what she shall cook. 

And last year the President asked for power 
to put the Government into any business, 
like the steel business, where some Govern- 
ment economist told him the industry wasn’t 
expanding fast enough. Of course some 
things can only be done by the Government 
like the construction of huge dams on navi- 
gable rivers. But if we are going to keep 
free industry, the Government can’t get into 
competition with its own citizens. No one 
can compete with the Government, prepared 
to lose all the taxpayers’ money necessary. 

The labor leaders are powerful. There- 
fore, Mr. Truman proposes to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley law and restore a condition of the 
most complete special privilege the law has 
ever given in this country. Before that law, 
union officials were not liable on their con- 
tracts. They weren’t liable for the acts of 
their agents. They weren’t liable for dam- 
ages to those they injured or put out of busi- 
ness. They were not liable to their own 
members. Those workingmen who defied 
them could be driven from the union and 
from their jobs. They veren't liable to the 
Nation itsélf—for strikes which crippled the 
economy and threatened the safety and 
health of 150,000,000 people. 

The President saboteged the law in failing 
to deal effectively with the coal strike. He 
only appoints members of the National Labor 
Relations Board if they are approved by the 
CIO and A. F. of L., and he refuses to accept 
the principle of the law that the Government 
shall hold the scales of justice even between 
labor and management. The Department 
of Justice fails to enforce the anti-Commu- 
nist oath provision. 

The Taft-Hartley law is based on free col- 
lective bargaining and freedom to strike. It 
protects the workman against arbitrary 
treatment by his labor union bosses. It 
is wholly wrong to say as the President said 
last night that the Taft-Hartley law infringes 
the basic freedom to bargain collectively. Of 
course no one will believe his claim that it 
has undermined the strength of labor unions. 
Do you want a rubber-stamp Congress which 
will restore those special exemptions of 
labor leaders and their power to dominate 
their men, and all but the most powerful 
employers? 

The general program of the Truman cru- 
sade is clear. Promise everyone everything 
and back it up with Government money. 
Every American Knows in his heart that such 
a policy will wreck the United States and 
reduce it to bankruptcy. It will bring, first 
inflation, and then depression. 

The President asks how your liberties have 
been limited or the country socialized. Of 
course the first answer is that since Mr. 
Truman was first persuaded by his left-wing 
followers that his political future depended 
on accepting the CIO policy on every major 
issue, both the Republican Eightieth Con- 
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gress and the Democratic Eighty-first Con- 
gress turned down all the principal features 
of his program, except the pleasure of spend- 
ing which the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress could not resist. 


YOU PAY FOR IT ALL IN TAXES AND HIGH PRICES 


But your freedom has been limited by a 
huge taxation. Just add up the money de- 
ducted from your pay over the year, and 
then remember that when you buy food or 
clothing or shoes or anything else, the 
price includes about 20 percent of taxes paid 
along the way by the farmer, the railroad, 
the manufacturer, the retailer and all the 
rest of them. Altogether the governments 
take more than 25 percent of the national 
income in taxes, and most of this is passed 
on to the poor old consumer. The Gov- 
ernment is taking from you the freedom to 
spend the money ycu earn by the sweat of 
your brow. You've lost about a quarter of 
your freedom if we go on with the present 
spending program. In England they have 
already lost 40 percent of their freedom 
to spend their own money. If we go on 
spending Fair Deal, we will all soon lose 
most of our freedom. I don’t know any 
better way to deprive a man of all freedom 
than to take over for him the spending of 
practically all he earns. 

The people can’t hope for any real in- 
crease in their standard of living on this 
kind of program. Every increase in wages 
is balanced by higher prices and higher taxes. 
It’s all done with mirrors. Something for 
nothing to everyone. Parity prices to the 
farmer, unlimited loans to little business, 
free medicine to all, unlimited power to 
labor to obtain any wage they desire, free 
gifts to the entire world. Even the tax- 
payer can’t stand it in the end. It can only 
be done by printing money and killing the 
value of the dollar. No people in this world 
ever got something for nothing. 

And the present annual $6,000,000,000 defi- 
cit is bound to bring inflation, reduce the 
value of savings and insurance and savings 
bonds, and lead to a false boom and a de- 


pression. 
This is not all the false glitter of the Fair 
Deal or of this nonpolitical trip. The 


political immorality of the Truman admin- 
istration has shaken the confidence of the 
people in their Governinent. It has shocked 
the sensibilities of Americans who have 
always believed in law and order, in jus- 
tice, fair play and equality, and in hard work 
and thrift. 

The President says the Democratic Party 
today still believes in giving the facts to the 
people. But do they? Not a word was said 
by the President of the delivery of top secret 
State Department documents in the Hiss 
case or the Amerasia case in which every 
effort was made to suppress investigation 
amid Presidential shouts of “red herring.” 
Every file and every fact which reflects on 
the past policy of the administration is 
ruthlessly suppressed and refused to Con- 
gress. 

Every kind of civil-rights measure is prom- 
ised by the President knowing that half 
his party bitterly fights his program. And 
he supports a Democratic candidate for the 
Senate in Missouri who is openly hostile to 
civil rights. 

He accused his opponents indiscriminately 
of greed and privilege, but he said not a 
word about greed and privilez- in his home 
bailiwick of Kansas City or in the White 
House itself. Mr. Truman himself spoke in 
behalf of Mr. Tom Pendergast on the Senate 
floor after Mr. Pendergast’s conviction in a 
Federal court, as Senator FERGUSON pointed 
out this week in the Senate. Senator FEr- 
GuUSON inquired also regarding the privilege 
represented by Mayor Curley of Boston, par- 
doned by the President for mail frauds, of 
those four members of the Capone gang pa- 
roled from the penitentiary, or Mr, John 


~ ridden trek to that part of our country, whose 













































































Maragon, the friend of Genera} 
Vaughn. What about the vote frauds ang 
ballot-stealing cases in Kansas City quiet; 
passed over by the Department of Justice? | 

The President busily told the People in 
the West of the tremendous progress Made 
in that section in the 17 years since 1932 
From Mr. Truman's western speeches, one 
would think that the West began 17 years 
ago. But as Senator MILLIKIN said this week 
“The President neglected a g-eat opportunity 
to pay deserved tribute to the free American 
men and women who made their danger. 


unsubsidized bivouacs and pioneer cabins 
were the citadels of their dauntless hope 
courage, and independence, who settled ths 
lands, utilized the waters of the Stream, 
built up their herds, opened the mines anq 
oil fields, and developed a superior ciyiliza. 
tion long prior to 17 years ago.” It will be 
hurd to persuade the West that it was New 
Deal hando ts rather than liberty and self. 
reliance which laid the basis for their 
progress. 

Until Mr. Truman attempted to make a 
political issue out of reclamation, it was a 
bipartisan policy, founded by Republicans 
when they were in power. And the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress actually appro- 
priated 50 percent more money for reclama- 
tion than any previous Congress. 

It is somewhat hard to see why the Presi- 
dent wants all the additional spending and 
power he demands, for he tells us that the 
country today hes reached a prosperity be- 
yond the dreams of avarice, and that he 
and his friends created this prosperity. One 
would think that he would leave well enough 
alone. But he knows as well as anyone that 
there is something faise about the economic 
prosperity resulting from war, inflation, and 
a huge debt. The 10-year improvement in 
income of which he boasts came about not 
from the New Deal but from the war. 

In spite of their present income, the peo- 
ple are full of fear and apprehension abort 
the uncertain basis of their prosperity. 

Even more, the people are concerned with 
the threat of a third world war. I am my- 
self hopeful that it will never occur, but it 
is the foreign policy of the Democratic ad- 
ministrations which has made it possible 
By our constant building up of Russia, by 
the pro-Communist attitude of Wallace and 
Hopkins, culminating in the secret agree- 
ments of Yalta, confirmed at Potsdam, we 
have placed Russia in a position where it is 
a threat to the world. By the pro-Com- 
munist policies of our State Department, we 
have permitted Russia to take over all of 
China and threaten to absorb the entire Far 
East. By the time Senator VANDENBERG Was 
able to reverse that policy in Europe, the 
Russians were established in Berlin and 
Prague and Vienna whence they could shut 
us off from eastern Europe and threaten the 
safety of the west. 

Our foreign policy is still full of contradic- 
tions. We loan money to Tito, and we re- 
fuse to loan money to Franco. We defend 
Indochina, but we do not defend Formosa. 
Our taxpayers feed Germany while we dis- 
mantle their plants and create unemploy- 
ment. 

The President talks glibly of peace being 
assured by the reduction of tariffs and the 
International Trade Organization. This last 
ITO agreement is opposed by nearly everyone 
who knows anything about it because it re- 
duces our tariffs and ties our hands, but gives 
every other nation countless loopholes 
through which it may avoid its obligation to 
admit American goods. But certainly the 
administration free trade policy is no insur- 
ance of peace. The Democrats came in in 
1913 and passed the Underwood tariff for 
revenue only. Within 4 years we were in 
the First World War. In the thirties We 
adopted the reciprecal trade agreements 
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A Republican Congress will insist upon the 
maintenance of liberty, freedom of speech 
and of the press, freedom of the individual 
to choose his own occupation regardless of 
the dictation of government or labor leaders, 
and spend his earnings as he desires to spend 
them, freedom of the local community to 
work out its own systems of education and 
health and welfare with Federal assistance, 
if necessary, but without Federal control. 
We believe in the free life. 

A Republican Congress will maintain civil 
equality for all races and will prevent special 
privileges, both for big business and big labor, 
It will not hesitate to use the power of Gov- 
ernment to prevent the abuses and excesses 
of a laissez-faire economic system, to protect 
@ proper minimum wage, to protect farm 
prices in the market place that will maintain 
agricultural purchasing power in reasonable 
relation to other groups in the population, 
and prevent any destruction of that purchas- 
ing power which could bring about another 
depression. It will guard against the de- 
velopment of monopoly and insist on the 
maintenance of free competition, but avoid 
in every case except public utilities the 
deadening regulation of Government bureaus 
attempting to fix prices, practices, and quotas 
in free industries. 

Such a Congress will return to the prin- 
ciples of thrift and sound fiscal policy on 
which this Nation was built up. That is the 
best method of providing a foundation on 
which the economic machine can be kept 
running at a high rate of speed, with full 
employment. It will readjust the tax sys- 
tem to reduce taxes on incentive and create 
the channels through which the earnings of 
all income groups may flow into the produc- 
tive enterprises which alone can make jobs, 

Finally, a Republican Congress will be in- 
terested, as every man concerned in Govern- 
ment must be interested, in promoting better 
education, better health, better housing, bet- 
ter security for our people, and better equal- 
ity of opportunity for our children. The 
Federal Government can aid by research and 
education. It can give financial assistance 
where it is absolutely necessary and where 
it can be done without destroying incentive 
or placing too great a drain on the Treasury. 
We believe that hardship and poverty can 
be eliminated, without extending Govern- 
ment welfare service and regimentation to 
the whole population, for such universal free 
service can bankrupt the Government while 
it destroys the freedom and the character of 
the people to whom it is extended. 

Now is the time for the people of this 
country to begin the discussion of the kind 
of Congress they wish the Eighty-second 
Congress to be. Socialism is the constant 
extension of government power, and govern- 
ment operation, and the spending of govern- 
ment money. Great Britain has gone a long 
way down that road, and there is no return 
once you have gone. It is the road which 
Mr, Truman is urging upon us while he paints 
the picture of Utopia. It has never yet in- 
creased the standards of living of the peo- 
ple, but it has over and over again destroyed 
their freedom. It is all the more dangerous 
because the administration advocates of 
these schemes try to conceal the government 
spending and bureaucratic controls which 
they involve. I really don’t believe Mr. Tru- 
man realizes what the inevitable results are. 
But in England they frankly speak of them 
as socialism, and admit their cost in cash 
and regulation. Finally, and above all else, 
socialism is a threat to the basic institutions 
of our modern civilization. It is material- 
ism at its worst, undermining and weaken- 
ing the character and the moral fiber of the 
people. It tends eventually to weaken the 
basic unit of our society, the home; it rele- 
gates religion to the realm of the horse-and- 
buggy days. 

The great need in the 
rebirth of 


world today is a 
morality—a fresh morality. A 
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government’s word in international matters 
should be its bond. A government’s in- 
tegrity and stability in domestic affairs 
should be its principal virtue. Whether or 
not Mr. Truman realizes what socialism 
means—one thing is clear: If he gets the 
rubber-stamp Congress he is now demanding 
that the people give him, dominated as it 
would also be by the top brass of the unions, 
we would have a completely controlled peo- 
ple and a hand-out state, as long as there 
is any money left in the land to be taxed 
away. 

If we hope to progress in the future as we 
have in the past, we can only do so if we elect 
a free Congress, one which will carry out a 
program of progress based on the principles 
of liberty and justice and equality on which 
this Nation was founded. 





Brigham Herd Smashes Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, May 6, 1950 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Jersey Bulletin of March 25, 1950: 


BricgHaM Herp SMaSHES Recorps—SeETs ALL 
BREED REcORD FOR HERDS AsBOove 100 Cows, 
New 10-YeaR ReEcoRD—FRrRvIT OF 27 YEARS’ 
TESTING 


A Jersey herd of 104 cows milked twice 
daily averaged 11,703 pounds of milk with 
616 pounds of butterfat on Herd Improve- 
ment Registry in 1949. This herd, owned by 
Elbert S. Brigham of St. Albans, Vt., is the 
first herd of 100 cows of any breed to average 
over 600 pounds of butterfat on official test 
regardless of the number of times milked. 

Mr. Brigham is president of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club. His herd has averaged 
538 pounds of fat and 10,268 pounds of milk 
per cow for 10 consecutive years. Every cow 
in the Brigham herd has been tested since 
1922 when private records were started. In 
1925 the herd was entered in the local Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association. 

Look at this record of production since 
1937 when the herd was entered in the herd 
improvement registry test of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club. 

Mr. Brigham purchased his first Jerseys in 
1904. His breeding program ever since has 
been built on this simple but highly effective 
principle: Breed high producing cows to 
proved sires that will raise the production of 
their daughters to a still higher point. 

In practice Mr. Brigham buys some young 
sons of tested sires. He breeds these sons to 

enough cows to get 10 or 12 daughters. After 
that, the bull is not used until the daughters 
begin milking and show whether they are 
giving better production than their mothers. 


Especially interesting to dairymen is the 
fact that every female has been bred on the 
farm since 1918. Brigham has purchased no 

herd > 


female stock from outside the } 
that date. The cows are milked twice a day, 
and left in stanchions except when in pas- 
ture. 

Mr. Brigham in speaking of his dairy pro- 
gram says, “We chose the Jersey breed as t 
adapted to our conditions. ur dairy pro- 
gram has been designed to secure low cost 
production. To obtain this we breed c 


with capacity for high production, grow a 
large percentage of our feed in the form of 
good quality palatable roughage, and we 


give the herd good care.” 
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Brigham’s herd has more tested dams 
than any other Jersey herd in the United 
States. Forty-three tested dams have 137 
tested progeny averaging 10,987 pounds milk 
and 584 pounds butterfat. Ninety-four cows 
have received the coveted Ton of Gold 
award—more than any other herd in the 
Nation. 

Mr. Brigham has had an active career in 
public service. He was Vermont commission- 
er of agriculture for 11 years. Then he 
served as United States Representative in 
Washington for three terms. After that 
the National Life Insurance Co. at Mont- 
pelier elected him a director. In 1937 he 
was named presidgnt of the company. 

In 1948 the Jersey breeders of the United 
States elected him president of the Ameri- 
can Jorsey Cattle Club and they reelected 
him in 1949. He was named as a master 
brecder by the Jersey breeders in 1947, 


Brigham Farm herd averages 














Perd-imnrovement-reg- | Number | Pounds | Pounds 
istry test year ending— of cows | of milk ol fat 
2 eee ee 104 11, 708 616 
is sel te kt cae 105 10, 934 E88 
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10-year average...| 2 , 892 


Effect of the Present Excise Taxes on 
New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted, 
I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement of Commissioner Keller, of the 
Department of Commerce of the State of 
New York, on the effect of the present 
excise taxes on the Empire State: 


The economic strangulation of small busi- 
ness throughout the length and breadth of 
the Nation is becoming of ever increasing 
danger to the well-being of the Nation. This 
stifling of initiative, suffocating of the drive 
to improve one’s station in life, is swiftly 
coming to a climax unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the United States. Not the least of 
the many forces bearing down on the small- 
business man today is the growing burden 
of excise taxes imposed on manufacturers 
and as retail taxes. 

The many advocates of these taxes will 
argue that the money to support our many 
and varied operations in the field of govern- 
ment must come from some source. But I 
ask you, must it come at the expense of those 
businesses operating in the margin of desire? 
Excise taxes whether passed on directly to 
the consumer through retail sales taxes or 
indirectly through higher prices resulting 
from manufacturer’s taxes result in reduced 
sales. As prices rise former purchasers either 
find a substitute or a cheaper commodity. 

All too familiar with this principle are the 
entrepreneurs in the leather goods, sporting 


goods, jewelry, and photographic industries. 
They have suffered severely from the harsh 
excise taxes imposed as a wartime measure. 
Let us examine the measure’s effects in my 
State. The following table shows how large 
a part of these industries is represented in 
New York State: 


Principal manufacturing industries affected 
by wartime excise tazes 











Employ-| New 
mentin| York 

Tax New | as per- 
rate| York | cent of 
State, | United 
19471 | States! 

bea Sd | 

Manufacturer’s tax: Pet, 
Sporting and athletic goods.| 10 3, 851 13.3 
Photographic equipment-_..| (*) 34, 566 67.9 
Radios and related products.| 10 | 33,412 18.7 
Phonograph records---.-.--- 10 1,193 11.9 
Musical instruments and 
WUE -. .cccndcapennccacenl OO 3, 002 17.8 
Consumer’s tax: 

i a 17, 835 77.4 
Watches and clocks_.......- (3) 6, 865 19.8 
Jewelry (precious metal)....| 20 7, 269 28.4 
Costume jewelry ...-------- 20 7, 252 28. 6 
Luggage.....--- deeikd pineal 20 3,918 24.4 
Handbags and purses.....-- 20 | 12,988 64.0 
Toilet preparations..-....-- 20 7,7 29.9 
6 


Grand total. ..........---}.-..- | 140, 034 | 20. 


1 Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

2 Cameras, lenses, and photographie equipment have 
a 25-percent tax. Unexposed films, plates, or sensitized 
paper have a 15-percent tax. 

$10 percent on alarm clocks selling below $5 and 
watches selling below $65. 20 percent on all other watches 
and clocks. 


I am informed by the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce that at the present 
time only 65 percent of the photographic 
industry workers are employed while only 77 
percent of the furriers are busy. Likewise, 
the cosmetic industry is at only 33 percent 
of full strength and 55 percent of the leather 
and luggage workers are idle. Approximateiy 
71,000 persons were employed in these indus- 
tries in 1946 in New York State. Today 
these industries, suffering from the harsh 
flat 20-percent excise tax, employ only 53,000 
persons. 

This situation in New York State is not 
local. It is rather Nation-wide. The re- 
generation of business in the several indus- 
tries following a sharp reduction in the pres- 
ent levies is a picture that I would find very 
pleasant. Like the pebble tossed in a pool, 
it promises a “shot in the arm” to other 
allied and associated industries. Increased 
sales, a higher level of employment, greater 
production in a variety of fields are all some- 
thing that can be looked for. 

Excise taxation has until comparatively 
recently been left almost wholly to the 
States; Federal excise taxes, on the other 
hand, were resorted to as regulatory meas- 
ures in rare cases and as revenue sources in 
times of war. No other attempt was ever 
made, however, until 1941 when the existing 
statutes were extensively revised. This past 
year brought an all-time high in excise-tax 
revenue for the Federal Government. More 
than, $7,500,000,000 was derived from this 
source alone, more than five-fold the amount 
derived from similar sources 10 years ago 
and approximately 14 times that derived 
from excise levies 20 years ago. 

The tax on whisky imposed in 1791 proved 
so unpopular that it led to the famed 
Whisky Rebellion in 1791. Three years 
later, however, the young United States 
levied on other commodities, sugar, snuff, 
carriages, auction sales, and liquor as well 
(the previous tax having been repealed). 
This entire system was abandoned in 1802 
only to be revived and supplenrented in 1812. 
The Civil War, Spanish-American War, and 
World War I periods were marked by the 
addition of numerous tax levies on the 
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statute books. With the exception of ty 
designed as regulatory measures, these +." 
» UNCse taxes 
were almost universally abandoneq whe 
the conflict terminated. 

Such was also the expressed Policy adopteq 
in World War II. In 1947, many of the War 
time provisions were continued despite 
clauses in the statutes calling for reduction 
6 months after the end of hostilities, The 
present session of Congress has before jt a 
number of bills to reduce or abolish thes: 
excise taxes which fall to so great an exten; 
on the people of our Nation unfairly, Ty. 
character of the excise tax will always of 
necessity be regressive. This is true since 
the taxes strike so sharply at the individual 
with the lower income, not only the em. 
ployee and the small-business man but the 
consumer as well. It is not to be forgotten 
that the prospective consumer who does not 
buy due to the higher cost induced by excise 
taxes is deprived of the use of the commod. 
ity. This results in a lower standard of liy. 
ing for the community. 

Recognition of the problem has come from 
many sources within and without the struc. 
ture of Government. Respecting the severa| 
varieties of excise taxes, no less an authority 
than the Treasury Department (Federal. 
State Tax Coordination, 1949 revised edition) 
suggested that the admission tax field js 
barred to the States by the present high 
Federal tax. Certainly then, the Congress 
must hear the pleas of the assembled goy- 
ernors in 1947 when Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
of New York, said: 

“We find at the present time that the Na- 
tional Government has almost preempted 
certain sources of revenue. Some of these 
sources of revenue are basically local. They 
include taxes on local businesses, local places 
of resort or amusement, They are sources 
of taxation which could more easily be ad- 
ministered by the people in the city, the 
county, or the State.” 

In conclusion may I heartily recommend 
to your attention those bills which provide 
for a reduction or elimination of these taxes 
which are withholding the very means of 
livelihood from untold thousands of skilled 
craftsmen throughout our land. At work, 
they add millions of dollars weekly in pro- 
duction, they spend millions in trade. Idle, 
these workers are an adjustment problem 
that taxes capacity of the States beyond 
compare, The solution is in your hands. 





Need for Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17 (legislative dvy of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Nation Needs Marines, 
from the Terra Haute Star, of April 18, 
1950" 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 


NATION NEEDS MARINES 


When unification of the military services 
was effected in 1947, a mistake was made 
which Congress now has an opportunity 
correct. The mistake was to put the United 
States Marine Corps in such a subordinate 
role that its extinction in the course of time 
was likely. 








The correction ts incorporated in a bill by 
Representative Cart Vinson, of Georgia, 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
of the House. He would amend the Unifica- 
tion Act to include in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff the commandant of the Marine Corps, 
It now includes representatives of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. The threat to the 
marines is that the Army and the Air Force 
could combine against the Navy to whittle 
the marines down to nothing. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are advisory only, 
but with the marines having a full vote on 
organization, strategy and other matters, it 
would be in position with Navy help to hold 
up its end of the allocation of men and mate- 
rial which spells the difference between 
strength or weakness for any branch of the 
armed services. . 

The Marine Corps has a proud record and 
its achievements have written many thrilling 
chapters of United States military history. 
The Navy must have an amphibious arm and 
the marines in the past have discharged that 
function to perfection. It will be a sad 
surrender of splendid tradition and a poten- 
tial weakness in future conflicts if this arm is 
allowed to wither. 

The Nation needs the marines, of whom it 
has so often been said they “have landed and 
have the situation well in hand.” 











The Late Schuyler Otis Bland 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1950 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Virginia 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, with 
the passing of the Honorable ScHuYLER 
Otls BLanp, the State of Virginia lost 
one of its most distinguished sons. It 
was with sadness that I learned of his 
passing for during the war period and 
the readjustment he gave untiringly of 
his great ability to creating the Amer- 
ican merchant marine necessary to our 
Success in war as well as in peace. It 
was this super effort put forth during 
those troubled days that took so much 
of his strength. Upon coming to the 
Congress, I had the privilege to serve 
with Judge BLanp on the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles where he was a most able chair- 
man and a gracious gentleman. He was 
especially considerate of the new Mem- 
bers of Congress, and I shall not forget 
his warmth of friendship extended to 
me, as a freshman in the Congress. 

His continuity in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives from July 2, 1918, is a glowing 
tribute of the high esteem in which he 
Was held by his native State. He will 
be long remembered as a distinguished 
legis ator whose life interest was the es- 
‘ablishment and continuity of an ade- 
quate American merchant marine, and 
I want to join with his colleagues from 
Virginia in mourning the passing of a 


most distinguished Member of the Con- 


sress whose name will live as the father 
of t 


American merchant marine. 
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Organization of All-American Conference 
To Combat Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement prepared by me 
relative to the recent organization of the 
All-American Conference To Combat 
Communism, and including the state- 
ment of policy of the conference, a list 
of its officers, and certain other material. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MUNDT 


Mr. President, last week end in Chicago a 
new American organization came into being 
and went into action—I refer to the All- 
American Conference To Combat Commu- 
nism which held its sessions on May 13 and 
14 with delegates present from more than 50 
national organizations including a total 
membership of more than 65,000,000 good, 
patriotic American citizens. At this meeting 
a statoment of program and purposes was 
formally adopted, bylaws were established, a 
budget approved, and national officers 
elected. For the first time in American his- 
tory, therefore, our country now has a vehicle 
for offering a united front against commu- 
nism and for providing a new challenge to 
tyranny in every form. 

For those who have not been closely fol- 
lowing the development of this new move- 
ment, perhaps a few words of background 
information are in order. On January 28 and 
29, in New York City, the first meeting in the 
series of events leading up to formation of 
the continuing All-American Conference was 
held in the Hotel Astor. Participating in 
that meeting were representatives of organi- 
zations and associations including a mem- 
bership of more than 650,000,000 citizens. 
The New York City meeting was called 
through the leadership and under the direc- 
tion of George N. Craig, of Brazil, Ind., the 
national commander of the American Legion. 
Included in the speaking program for that 
2-day conference were Lt. Gen. W. Bedell 
Smith, former United States Ambassador to 
Russia; George Sokolsky, noted columnist; 
Dr. Francis L. Bacon, professor of education, 
UCLA; in addition to Commander Craig and 
your present speaker, the junior Senator 
from South Dakota. 


OPENING STATEMENTS 


In opening that historic January meeting 
in New York City, Commander Craig said, in 
part: 

Commander Craic. For many years you in 
your organization and we in ours have en- 
visioned an occasion for the majority of the 
American people to sit down and through 
their representatives consider the benefits 
and dividends of our great democracy. This 
occasion, we feel, presents an opportunity 
where the representatives of a majority of 
the peopie of the United States, interested in 
perpetuating Americanism and defeating 
communism and communistic influences may 
through counsel and consideration bring 
about unity of purpose to the end that this 
Nation, this land of ours, may always be 
secure. Thus we may maintain those prin- 
ciples of faith in God and a unity of purpose. 
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In addressing the closing session of the 
New York City meeting, I made the follow- 
ing statement which I quote from the tran- 
scribed record of that January session: 

Senator Munopt. I urge that from this con- 
ference there will grow and develop a na- 
tional movement comprised of representa- 
tives of many cooperating groups and oper- 
ating at the grass-roots level through the 
active participation of the local units of 
these national groups, directed and led by 
community committees comprised of dele- 
gates from each participating national group, 
so that the forces of those who would remain 
free may finally have at least as much co- 
hesion and concentration of power as the 
forces of those who would enslave us have 
employed for many, many years. Fortified 
by such organized support, I feel confident 
we can win against communism at home and 
curtail it abroad by means short of a fight- 
ing war. I trust and pray that out of this 
conference will come the beginning of a con- 
tinuing and permanent all-American move- 
ment which will forever help to keep all 
Americans free. 

At the conclusion of the New York con- 
ference, Mr. President, a committee on con- 
tinuing organization was appointed and on 
March 26 the following members of that 
committee met in the executive committee 
room of American Legion headquarters in 
Indianapolis, ind., for the purpose of draw- 
ing up a statement of purposes and program 
and to map out an action agenda for setting 
up this new organization: Mr. W. C. “Tom” 
Sawyer, for the American Legion; Jackson J. 
Holtz, for the Jewish War Veterans; Lewis 
Hines, for the American Federation of Labor; 
Dr. Ernest E. Irons, for American Medical 
Association; Miss Olive H. Huston, for Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s League; Rev. 
Daniel A. Poling, for Federal Council of 
Churches; Rabbi Benjamin Schultz, for Jew- 
ish League Against Communism; Alexander 
T. Wells, for Lions International; Paul 
Wamsley, for National Education Associa- 
tion; Senator Jack B. Tenney, of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature; and Senator Karl E. 
Mundt, for the United States Congress. Sen- 
ator Tenney was elected chairman of the 
committee; Alexander T. Wells was made 
chairman of the Finance Committee; Sena- 
tor Karl E. Mundt was made chairman of 
the committee on policy and program. All 
actions at Indianapolis were subject to 
change or confirmation by the Chicago con- 
ference which was called for May 13 and 14 
in the LaSalle Hotel. 

Mr. President, it is with genuine pleasure 
and great hopefulness that I now call atten- 
tion of the Congress and the country to the 
fact that a continuing, ably officered, care- 
fully planned, generally inclusive All-Ameri- 
can conference to combat communism was 
brought into reality at the Chicago confer- 
ence and is now a functioning and signifi- 
cant organism for promoting freedom and 
defeating communism. 

Commander George Craig again presided 
at the Chicago conference. The reports of 
the committees headed by Chairman Tenney, 
Chairman Wells, and Chairman Mundt were 
all accepted without significant alterations 
after due deliberation by the delegate as- 
sembly. 

There follows at this point in my report to 
the Senate the statement of policy and pro- 
gram as it was prepared at the Indianapolis 
meeting and amended and adopted at the 
Chicago conference. Point 4 deals with 
finances as recommended by the committee 
of which Mr. Wells was chairman. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY OF THE ALL-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE To COMBAT COMMUNISM 
I. NAME OF ORGANIZATION 


The name of the organization shall be 
The All-American Conference To Combat 
Communism, 
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II, STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The constituent bodies in the All-Ameri- 
can Conference To Combat Communism sup- 
port wholeheartedly the basic liberties which 
are assured by the Constitution of the United 
States—freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of assembly, and freedom of 
religion. 

They will continue to strive for equal jus- 
tice for all citizens without discrimination 
on grounds of race, color, national origin, 
faith, or creed. 

They will strive, in all areas of life, to 
strengthen American democracy and thereby 
demonstrate its moral and spiritual, as well 
as economic, superiority over any totalitarian 
regime, whether it*be Communist, Fascist, 
or Nazi. 

The conference recognizes that its func- 
tions are informational, educational, and 
advisory. 

The immediate, specific, and united task of 
this conference is to unite in one all-Ameri- 
can organization those groups of good repute 
desiring to coordinate their activities in a 
Nation-wide crusade to defend and promote 
our freedoms and to expose and curtail com- 
munism and other subversive elements in this 
country. The All-American Conference pro- 
poses to carry out its campaign through Na- 
tional, State, and local efforts. It will stress 
the use of effective means of education and 
publicity directed at the local grass-roots 
level by the cooperative leadership of the 
groups which are associated in the national 
program of the All-American Conference. 

Among the responsibilities to be under- 
taken by the All-American Conference are: 

1. The sponsorship and encouragement of 
a Nation-wide series of community-by-com- 
munity programs which will preserve our 
freedom and combat communism by: 

(a) Recommending appropriate courses 
and activities in our schools and other insti- 
tutions of learning; 

(b) Recommending commemoration of a 
Know Your America Week in every commu- 
nity for the purpose of aiding everyone in 
the locality to rededicate himself to the pres- 
ervation of the basic American principles 
which will be exemplified and dramatized 
throughout that week; 

(c) Projecting the benefits of our free way 
of life and its opportunities increasingly to 
more and more people of every American 
community as a consequence of community- 
directed steps toward that objective; and 

(ad) Protecting our freedom through aiding 
Americans to become more alert to the per- 
sonalities, purposes, programs, and front or- 
ganizations of the Communists in this 
country. 

2. This conference recognizes that commu- 
nism, fascism, nazism, and all other forms 
of un-Americanism are equally abhorrent, 
and each is destructive of the rights and 
dignity of the individual. Therefore we 
pledge our efforts to combat all as inconsist- 
ent with the democratic way of life. While 
we are equally opposed to all, we recognize 
the clear and present dangers of communism 
and the necessity of meeting it with a posi- 
tive and militant program as described here- 
in, and whenever fascism or nazism or other 
forms of un-Americanism threaten all or any 
segment of the American population we like- 
wise will meet it with the same positive and 
militant program. 

3. The operation of a central national 
clearing house to collect, prepare, and dis- 
tribute, through the respective organizations 
or by direction of the All-American Confer- 
ence To Combat Communism, printed mate- 
rial, motion pictures, radio and television 
programs designed to acquaint the average 
American with the true nature and purposes 
of the Communist conspiracy and which will 
portray dramatically and understandably the 
values and virtues of our free American 
institutions and organizations. 


4. Helping to create and inform public 
opinion and assisting in the prevention of 
secret infiltration of our institutions and 
organizations by Communist agents. 

5. The holding of national, State, and re- 
gional meetings to unite and crystallize the 
efforts of those desirous of advancing non- 
partisan programs of value in bringing about 
a better understanding of the basic American 
concepts which have built America and for 
expanding the benefits of our American suc- 
cess formula. 

6. The continuing organization shall not 
have authority to and will not speak for any 
of the cooperating organizations. 


Ill. EXPANSION 


With regard to expanding the conference 
sponsorship, in addition to the present spon- 
soring organizations, it is resolved that or- 
ganizations selected for inclusion in the 
conference shall— 

1. Be generally recognized as representa- 
tive and national in scope; 

2. Be excluded if they combine an attack 
upon communism with an attack upon races, 
faiths, either or both; and 

3. Be restricted to those organizations 
which express a determination to combat 
communism and accept the principles, ideals, 
and objectives as set forth by the All-Ameri- 
can Conference To Combat Communism, 


IV. ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERN 


An organizational pattern is adopted con- 
sisting of an executive council composed of 
one national chairman, five national vice 
chairmen, one national secretary, one na- 
tional treasurer, and seven other conference 
members—no two members of the executive 
council to be delegates of the same member 
organization. 


V. DELEGATE REPRESENTATION 


Each affiliated organization shall be en- 
titled to three delegates to the conference, 
these delegates to have full voting powers. 

Provision shall be made for associate dele- 
gates to the All-American Conference To 
Combat Communism who will serve in an 
advisory capacity. The selection shall be 
made by the executive council, subject to 
approval of the full conference. 


VI. FINANCES 


1. Each supporting and affiliated organiza- 
tion within the conference shall pay an 
annual fee of $100 and be asked to make 
such voluntary contributions as it may be 
able to make. 

2. The continuing organization shall be 
provided with a minimum budget of $59,000 
for its activities for the remainder of the 
current calendar year. 

Adopted May 13-14, 1950, LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Following the adoption of committee re- 
ports on the acceptance of the staternent of 
policy and program, the delegate assembly 
adjourned for the conference banquet which 
was addressed by Benjamin Gitlow, former 
Communist organizer, whose long services 
against communism have won him renown, 
and F. Joseph Donahue, special assistant to 
the United States Attorney General who 
handled the Government's recent case result- 
ing in the conviction of Harry Bridges in the 
west-coast trial. 

Typical of the spirit and optimism prevail- 
ing throughout the conference was the state- 
ment of Attorney Donahue in his banquet 
address when he said: 

This meeting may well be the most im- 
portant conference ever held in the United 
States. 

Throughout the New York City meeting, 
the Indianapolis meeting, and the Chicago 
conference, the emphasis was on mapping 
out and carrying through a genuinely prac- 
tical, realistic, and effective program to pro- 
tect and promote our freedoms and to ex- 
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pose, identify, and defeat communism and 
its collateral creeds and friendly fronts 

On May 14, officers were elected as the 
initial leaders of this All-American Conte, 
ence To Combat Communism. The Spirit of 
unanimity and cooperation which brought 
together more than half a hundred great n,. 
tional organizations with varied interests 
and divergent points of view on many issues 
but with a determination to unite ang go. 
lidify their strength in fighting communism 
was demonstrated by the fact that all officers 
were unanimously elected. 

The following officers were chosen to heaq 
the All-American Conference which wi}! hold 
its next national meeting in Buffalo, Nn, y. 
next November: : 


OFFICERS OF ALL-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


The following is a list of the names, with 
addresses, of the national officers and the 
executive council of the All-American Con. 
ference To Combat Communism: 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, chairman, editor, the 
Christian Herald, 27 East Thirty-ninty 
street, New York 16, N. Y. 

W. C. “Tom” Sawyer, secretary, national 
Americanism director, the American Legion, 
777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 

J. George Fredman, treasurer, Jewish War 
Veterans, 18 Seventy-sixth Street, North Ber. 
gen, N. J. 

Five national vice chairmen: 

Lewis Hines, first vice chairman, American 
Federation of Labor, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Washington 1, D. C. 

Rev. John F. Cronin, S. 8., director, Na. 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 5, 
D. C. 

Dr. Frederick C. Fowler, president, Na. 
tional Association of Evangelicans, 324 Zara 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Marie L. Sheehe, national president, 
American Legion Auxiliary, 531 Indian Tere 
race, Rockford, Il. 

Alexander T. Wells, past national presi- 
dent, Lions’ International, 41 East Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Seven general conference members: 

Gerard M. Cahill, representative, Associa- 
tion of Motion Picture Producers, 1600 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Robert W. Hansen, editor, magazine, Na- 
tional Fraternal Order of Eagles, 212 West 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miss Olive H. Huston, executive director, 
National Federation Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, 1819 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y. 

Rabbi Benjamin Schultz, executive direc- 
tor, American Jewish League Against Com- 
munism, 220 West Forty-second Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 

Rear Adm. Charles S. Stephenson, national 
medical director, Disabled American Veter- 
ans, United States Navy, Marine Corps, re- 
tired, 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Hon. Jack B. Tenney, member, State sen- 
ate, California, 112 California State Building, 
First and Spring Streets, Los Angeles 1%, 
Calif. 

Paul Wamsley, representing National Eju- 
cation Association of the United States of 
America, 281 Hartwell Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 

In recognition of the pioneer work done by 
National Commander George Craig, of the 
American Legion, and Senator Kart Mund, 
of South Dakota, in the formative stages of 
the All-American Conference, Commander 
Craig was elected as honorary chairman and 
Senator MunpT was elected as an associate 
delegate of the continuing conference, I 
which capacities they will serve as consult- 
ants and advisers, with the executive func 
tions to be administered by the national offi- 
cers and the executive council. Corresp< nd- 
ence concerning the new organization, - 
program, its purposes, and the procedures 
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soviet conformity. Among organizations 
and organizationally it will be the master of 
none, the servant of all and through all its 
constituent groups and agencies it will seek 
to be the stout defender of American 
freedom 

The spirit manifested here, the willingness 


to meet minds, the charter and structure 
finally achieved, justify every patriotic or- 
ganization in the United States and every 
American of good will in joining with us. 
I believe that when these facts are fully 
known only the subversives will be our ene- 
mies and no worthy citizen or group will wish 
t 
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ACT OF PROCEEDINGS, ALL-AMERICAN CoN-= 
FERENCE To COMBAT COMMUNISM, EXECUTIVE 
CouncIL, CuIcaco, ILu., May 14, 1950 


The chairman was authorized to appoint 
such committees as, in his opinion, he deems 
necessary to facilitate the operation of the 
conference programs, the membership of 
these committees to be chosen from the gen- 
eral conference membership. 

The date for the next general conference 
meeting was set for November 18 and 19, 
1950 (the site was previously determined by 
conference action to be Buffalo, N. Y.). 

The next meeting of the executive council 
was set for New York City July 15 and 16. 

lr ions were given to establish tem- 
porary headquarters in Indianapolis. 

Lewis Hines was designated as vice chair- 

of the council. 

The treasurer was authorized to draw war- 
rants for obligations of the conference and 
> executive council upon the demand of 
we chairman and the secretary. 
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& eive correspondence from those 
desiring to affillate with this great, new, vital 

‘ce to preserve our American success for- 
;4inst the forces of tyranny and the 
cles of communism. To such in- 
‘es the following reply would be accurate, 
ret, and helpful: “The All-American Con- 
rence is an organization of organizations— 

dividuals.” At the conclusion of 
narks, I am attaching a complete 
’ organizations represented by dele- 
the Chicago meeting; a few others 
e have affiliated with the All-Amer- 
ference, but if your association, 

r service club, your religious denomina- 

ir farm or labor organization, your 

Or iraternity is not included among the 

€d groups, you should have the local 
‘ such organization communicate to 
‘onal officers your desire to join up in 
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this all-American crusade. An annual mem- 
bership fee of $100 is assessed against each 
participating national organization—beyond 
that, the budget will be raised by voluntary 
contributions from member organizations 
and from patriotic groups and individuals 
desirous to help advance this program. 

In brief, the All-American Conference To 
Combat Communism will employ the idea 
used so successfully by the community chest 
program in fighting poverty and underprivi- 
lege; the conference similarly will unify and 
unite into a concentrated effort the strength, 
determination, and efforts of those desiring 
to fight communism and its kindred creeds. 
Further information on how to affiliate and 
how to cooperate with the All-American 
Conference can be obtained by writing our 
national secretary, Mr. W. C. “Tom” Sawyer, 
American Legion Building, Indianapolis, 
Ind., or to Rev. Daniel A. Poling, national 
chairman, 27 East Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City 16, N. Y. 

Now, Mr. President, I call attention to the 
list of organizations participating in the for- 
mation of this All-American Conference: 


ORGANIZATIONS PARTICIPATING IN THE ALL- 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE TO COMBAT COMMU- 
NISM, CHICAGO, ILL., May 13-14, 1950 


Althusa International. 

American China Policy Association. 

American Federation of Labor. 

American Federation of Soroptimist Clubs. 

American Hungarian Federation. 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish League Against Com- 
munism. 

American Legion. 

American Legion Auxiliary. 

American Medical Association. 

American War Mothers. 

Amvets. 

Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

Association of Motion Picture Producers. 

Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. 

B'nai B'rith. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Catholic War Veterans of the United States 
of America. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Committee To Defend America by Aiding 
Anti-Communist China. 

Common Cause. 

Conference of American 
Organizations. 

Daughters of the 
National Society. 

Disabled American Veterans. 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 

Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

Freedoms Foundation. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons. 

Improved Order of Red Men. 

Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

Interfraternity Research and Advisory 
Council. 

Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
of America. 

Kiwanis International. 

Knights of Columbus. 

Knights of Pythias. 

Legion of Guardsmen. 

Lions International. 

Loyal Order of Moose. 

Military Order of the Purple Heart. 

Modern Woodmen of the World. 

Mothers of World War II. 

National Association of Evangelicals. 

National Association of Manufacturers. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

National Education Association of the 
United States. 

National Federation of Business and Pro= 
fessional Women’s Clubs. 

National -Grange. 

National Interfraternity Conference. 


Small Pusiness 


American Revolution, 
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National Panhellenic Conference. 

National Small Business Men's Association. 

National Sojourners. 

Society of Former Special Agents of the 
FBI. 

Sons of the American Revolution. 

Sons of the Revolution, General Society. 

United Spanish War Veterans. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


N. B.—Sever?l other organizations were 
represented by observers, but requested not 
to be identified until they have had an op- 
portunity to report to their respective execu- 
tive bodies. 

Finally, Mr. President and Members of the 
Senate, I call your attention to the following 
news story appearing in the May 15 issue of 
the Chicago Tribune, which contains the 
press report relating an account of this or- 
ganization meeting of the All-American Con- 
ference To Combat Communism: 


Sixty Groups Form Bopy To ComsBaT AMERI- 
CAN Reps—Dr. DANIEL PoLING NAMED FIRst 
PRESIDENT 
An organization with a potential power of 

more than 80,000,000 Americans behind it 

was organized officially yesterday to combat 
communism in the United States. 

The group, which adopted the name of the 
All-American Conference To Combat Com- 
munism, was organized by the unanimous 
votes of delegates from more than 60 organ- 
izations of all types, meeting in the La Salle 
Hotel. The Reverend Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
of New York City, editor of the Christian Her- 
ald and a commentator and author, was 
made first interim national chairman. He 
will serve until the next meeting of the con- 
ference, November 18 and 19, in Buffalo. 


MARKS DYNAMIC UNITY 


“This marks the first dynamic unity of 
the American people to carry the fight to 
communism everywhere in the United 
States,” Dr. Poling said. 

Under the new organization all faiths, 
races, religions, professions, and all eco- 
nomic, industrial, labor, and social groups 
can come together to strengthen America 
and save our country and the world from 
communism, he said. 

The conference authorized a $50,000 in- 
terim budget for its immediate activities, 
and then directed that a subcommittee work 
out plans to aid key Government witnesses 
whose testimony helped convict Harry 
Bridges, president of the CIO longshore- 
men’s union, in his recent perjury trial in 
San Francisco. 

Joseph Donahue, special assistant United 
States attorney general who prosecuted 
Bridges, had told the delegates Saturday 
night that 6 of the 10 key witnesses had 
lost their jobs as a result of their testimony, 
and said the Government was helpless to 
assist them. 

CRAIG’S EFFORTS RECOGNIZED 

George N. Craig, national commander of 
the American Legion, was elected honorary 
national chairman of the group in recog- 
nition of his efforts to bring the member or- 
ganizations together in a united front against 
communism. The Chicago organizational 
meeting was an outgrowth of a similar Legion 
sponsored meeting in New York last January. 

Also elected were five vice chairmen: Mrs. 
Marie Sheehe of Rockford, Ill., national presi- 
dent of the American Legion Auxiliary; the 
Reverend John A. Cronin of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington; 
Dr. Frederick C. Fowler of Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Evan- 
gelics; Lewis Hines of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Washington; and Alexander T. 
Wells, of New York, past president of Lions 
International. 

SENATOR MUNDT ELECTED 

W. C. Sawyer, of Indianapolis, director of 

the American Legion’s National Americanism 
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Commission, was elected secretary, and J. 
George Fredman, of Union City, N. J., a mem- 
ber of the Jewish War Veterans National 
Executive Committee, was elected treasurer. 
Senator MunptT, Republican, of South Da- 
kota, was elected an associate member of the 
conference. He was a member of the 17-man 
policy committee which drafted a policy 
statement and planned the Chicago meeting. 
A five-member executive committee also was 
chosen. 

The policy statement outlined plans to 
fight communism in every locality of the 
United States. Literature and radio and 
television programs will be channeled from 
a central! clearing house. National, State, and 
local meetings are plunned. Other organiza- 
tions 1n sympathy with the conference will 
be invited to join, 


Idaho Opposition to Proposed Columbia 
Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 18 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, the 
people of Idaho are grateful for the serv- 
ices of the President in pointing up for 
the coming campaign an issue involving 
the Columbia Valley Authority. Idaho 
editors are commenting on this develop- 
ment of the President’s recent trip to the 
Northwest. Typical of this comment is 
an editorial published on May 14, 1950, 
in the Idaho Sunday Statesman at Boise, 
Idaho. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorRp, 
as follows: 


Mr. TRUMAN’s Trip May Not Be Po.irtics 
FOR DEMOCRATS BUT HE Sure DID THE 
REPUBLICANS A BIG FAVCR IN EOISE 


Mr. Truman has come and gone. Not 
too many Idahoans appeared for a glimpse 
of the Nation’s Chief Executive. It was 
true that the schedule brought him into 
eastern Idaho early in the morning, which 
would explain the attendance at Pocatello, 
but the crowd at Boise lends credence to 
national reports that the President is not 
as popular as he used to be, and that he 
keeps on slipping. 

Mr. Truman did nothing for his popu- 
larity with his speech at Boise. He came 
out for the Columbia Valley Administration 
(Authority). In a scolding manner, he 
seemed to suggest that here we just don’t 
know what CVA is, or what it would do. 

The facts are that we understand per- 
fectly what CVA happens to be, and under- 
standing, we want to be everlastingly sure 
that CVA never has a chance to get control 
of Idaho. 

Mr. Truman denied the contention that 
CVA has special powers. Either he has not 
read the bill, or he is avoiding the truth. 

Mr. Truman also said CVA would be ad- 
ministered here, rather than in Washington. 

And com- 
posed of political appointees of the Presi- 
dent. Former Idaho Senator James Pope 
was named to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority after Idaho defeated him for the 
Senate. Idaho could not expect CVA ad- 
ministrators any better than Mr. Pope was 
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for Tennessee. We might might even get 
someone from Missouri to run CVA. We 
have just had a man from Missouri telling 
us we have to have CVA. 

The President says the reason CVA is 
needed is to stop the fuss between the 
Reclamation Bureau and the Army En- 
gineers. 

Why doesn’t the President stop this fuss 
himself? 

The Reclamation Bureau is a part of the 
Interior Department. The Secretary of the 
Interior is appointed by Mr. Truman. Mr. 
Chapman, another CVA promoter, is in con- 
trol of any Reclamation Bureau fussing. 

The Army engineers, we are quite certain, 
could be told to stop fussing by Mr. Tru- 
man. Seems he’s the head man there, too. 

So what do we have here? 

We have a President admitting failure on 
his own part. So he wants CVA rather than 
do his job. 

It is also to be noted that Mr. Truman 
does not say “Columbia Valley Administra- 
tion.” 

He says: “Columbia Valley Authority.” 

That’s the one place where he sticks to 
facts. 

“Authority” is correct. 

That’s why Idaho says no. 

The President, however, did make one 
substantial contribution to Idaho’s future, 
as far as Government is concerned, when he 
made CVA the issue. To date Senator Tay- 
Lor had avoided CVA. And this was prac- 
tical politics. The Senator knows, from ac- 
tual experience, that Idaho does not want 
CVA. Mr. TayLor campaigned the State, in 
an election in which he said CVA was the 
one and only issue, and he knows the re- 
sults. The CVA candidates were soundly 
whipped. 

Therefore Mr. Truman’s projection of the 
CVA issue at this time, with an election in 
the offing, makes it once more the big topic, 
and, at the same time, a most welcome de- 
velopment for all Republicans in Idaho. 

Mr. Truman may not, as he claims, be on 
a political trip, but he certainly got into 
politics in Idaho. He definitely helped Idaho 
Republicans who were hopeful CVA would 
be the campaign issue once more. 

The easy way to whip the Democrats in 
Idaho is for them to come out whole hog 
for CVA. 


A Concurrent Resolution Protesting 
Against Census Procedure in Allocat- 
ing Residence of Students in Educa- 
tional Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Second Congressional District of Michi- 
gan, which I have the honor to represent 
in Congress, are located the great Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, the 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti, Siena 
Heights Girls’ College at Adrian, Adrian 
College at Adrian, the Cleary Business 
College at Ypsilanti, as well as other in- 
stitutions of learning. 

The students attending the schools do 
not as a rule have permanent residence 
in the city where the school is located. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


In these circumstances, the new regula. 
tion allocating students in college to the 
population of the city where the College 
is located rather than in the cities vil 
lages or townships where the students 
have their domiciles is, in my opinion an 
error and should be corrected. ‘ 

The Legislature of the State of Michi. 
gan has passed a concurrent resolution 
pointing out the fallacy of the regula. 
tion and directive of the Bureau of the 
Census in changing the traditiona) 
time-honored and sensible allocation of 
students temporarily in college to the 
population of the communities where 
they actually reside and have their 
homes. This concurrent resolution 
points out the injustice of the present 
policy of the Census Bureau and how it 
will affect the distribution of State tax 
money in Michigan. I am in receipt of 
a certified copy of the concurrent resoly- 
tion and, pursuant to permission granted 
by the House I include that resolution 
which reads as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 23 


Concurrent resolution protesting against 
census procedure in allocating residence of 
students in educational institutions 


Whereas under the present Federal census 
taking procedure by directive from the Cen- 
sus Bureau in Washington, all students at 
the University of Michigan, Michigan State 
College, and other such institutions of learn- 
ing are being registered as residents of the 
cities and counties in which such institu- 
tions are situated; and 

Whereas the constitution of this State, 
section 2, article III, contains the following 
provision: “No elector shall be deemed to 
have gained or lost a residence * * * 
while a student at any institution of learn- 
ing”; and 

Whereas, by law, the residence of minor 
students, unemancipated, is that of their 
parents; and 

Whereas section 23 of article X of the Stat¢ 
constitution, the so-called sales tax diver 
sion amendment, provides for a distribution 
of tax receipts on a population basis and 
adopts the Federal census of population as a 
base in the following language: “Population 
computation shall be based on the last State- 
wide Federal census for purposes of division 
among counties * * *” and said tax is 
so distributed, as well as other revenues 
which are distributed by statute on the same 
basis; and 

Whereas the Federal census procedure in 
this regard will redistribute part of the State 
tax receipts, not on a basis of the real popu- 
lation of counties, cities, villages, and town- 
ships, but in the case of thousands upon 
thousands of students, upon a temporary 
residence in an institution of learning, 
thereby upsetting the intended method ol 
distribution of tax money; and 

Whereas because of this method these 
places in which are situated such institu- 
tions of learning will receive many thou- 
sands of dollars not justly due to them and 
deprive the actual places of residence of 
such students of an equal amount which 
should, under State law, be paid to them: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Members 
of the Michigan delegation in the Congress 
be requested to see that the directive de- 
scribed be changed so that this virtual 
amendment of laws and constitution of this 
State by a Federal Bureau be changed, and 
that the census be accurately taken so that 
the true residence of students be accredited 
to the various counties, cities, villages, and 
townships as has heretofore been done; and 
be it further 








od. That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Member of the Michigan delega- 
‘ - in Congress. 
Ado pted by the house April 27, 1950. 
Ado ypted by the senate May 4, 1950. 
Frep I. CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
NorMAN E. PHILLEO, 
the House of Representatives. 


Reso 


Clerk of 





Citation Given M. L. Goodman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Scranton Tribune, dated April 27, 
1950, honoring Mr. M. L. Goodman: 
Citation GIVEN M. L. GooDMAN—HONORED AT 

CAPITAL FOR 50-YEAR RECORD 

W ssHINCTON, April 27—M. L. (Mike) 
n was honored tonight by the At- 
ic Coast Independent. Distributors As- 
sociation for 50 years outstanding service to 
the newspaper and magazine distributing 
industry and his rise from newsboy to pub- 



















lisher of the Scrantonian and the Scranton 
Tribune, 

Goodman was honored at a dinner at the 
fiftieth annual convention of the ACIDA in 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington. He was 
present ed a life membership in the associa- 
nd a plaque, his picture mounted on it, 
ith the following inscription: 

“In recognition of more than a half cen- 
tury of service to independent distribution.” 

S. F. » Gingold, New Haven, Conn., in pre- 
enting Mr. Goodman the plaque described 
is humanitarian, distributor, publisher, 
and civic ieader. 

He said Goodman arrived in America at 
age 9. In 1898, at 17, he acquired the dis- 

uting agency for the Philadelphia North 
can and launched his career as dis- 
Gingold said: 
early start was in the days of the 
era, and since that time has built 
> largest distributing agencies in 



















ltor 


Gingold said Goodman became publisher 
of the Scrantonian, 1920, and the Scranton 
Tribune, 1937 
; “Through all these busy years he was mind- 
‘i Of His civic and humanitarian obliga- 


* * activities: Community chest, 


f commerce, United Jewish Appeal, 
nded Temple Israel. 
idship and counsel to his hun- 
nds in this industry has endeared 
> hearts of everybody. 
: * in this industry are proud to 
pay yt u honor and salute you.” 
“urray Kissen, of the Kissen News Agency, 
N. Y., wrote and read the follow- 
min honor of Goodman: 





rs @ newsboy I’m asking you Mike, 
at bad? 

rs a newsboy 
i ‘nce you were a lad. 

ber how you used to yell out 
“<tra’—hey, what do you read? 
{ the famous old headlines 
2attleship Maine—and Boss Tweed. 
vening papers is one thing 

 4li KNOW you did that darn well 

; yourself that’s another 

S where you really excel. 
VI—App.—236 


VE 


When you started out on the sidewalks 
Away down in Scranton, P. A. 

Did you ever dream that there'd be a club 
Like the ACIDA. 


Among newsboys you are an exception 
I’m sure everyone will agree, 

A newsboy—wholesaler—publisher— 
And damn if you ain't the whole three. 


Where else in the world could that happen? 
Weill I’m happy to stand here and say 

It could happen in any old hamlet 

Of our gloricus U. S. A. 


In the hall of fame for newsboys 
Your name will be right on the door 
And may God be kind and keep you 
With us for 50 years more.” 


Members of his family present were: Judge 
and Mrs. David Rose; brother, Morris and 
wife; son, Herman; and Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Furman. 

Rabbi Simon H. Shoop, of Temple Israel, 
Scranton, sent this telegram: 

“Temple Israel adds voice to the many 
honoring M. L. Goodman. We honor a pio- 
neer who cleared the frontiers of a large in- 
dustry and helped to build it. We honor a 
man whose fizhting instinct and dauntless 
courage propelled him from poverty to a 
position of outstanding leadership. We 
honor the fine, gentile, affable founder of our 
temple whom we fondly call Mike. May God 
grant him many additional years of strength 
and happiness.” 





The Amerasia Case 


EXTENSION OF RE 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Spesker, I have been 
reading the articles on the Amerasia 
case which are appearing in the Wash- 
ington Daily News and other Scripps- 
Howard newspapers under the byline of 
Mr. Frederick Woltman. 

Mr. Woltman, I need not inform this 
Chamber, is no Red baiter. He is a 
newspaper reporter of the highest re- 
pute, the recipient of the Pulitzer prize 
for just such newspaper reporting as he 
is doing now. 

When Mr. Woltman was chosen for 
the Pulitzer prize a few years ago, some 


MARKS 


national magazine—I ‘believe it was 
Time—observed that many journalists 


had attempted to report the tricky sub- 
ject of Communist infiltration, but that 
only one person had done as careful a 
job as Mr. Woltman. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Wolt- 
man and his editors are performing a 
major service to American freedom by 
bringing up the Amerasia case at this 
time. 

For weeks we as a Congress and a na- 
tion have been confused by charges and 
denials that certain individuals influen- 
tial in the conduct of our foreign policy 
were either Communists or akin to Com- 
munists in their methods and purposes. 

Unfortunately, there is no easy way 
of saying who is and who is not a Com- 
munist. In the final analysis, it often 
rests upon highly subjective interpreta- 
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tion of acts and words. Since there is 
always room for two opinions, this kind 
of discussion tends to deteriorate into 
useless name-calling. 

But the Amerasia case is another 
matter. 

The Amerasia case is a matter of ac- 
tual court record. It bristles with hard, 
ugly facts. It raises ugly questions as 
to the reliability of persons who have 
held and still hold our highest national 
Offices. It cries out even now for a 
clarification. 

Mr. Speaker, I need not recall that 
in the Amerasia case more documents— 
and more important documents—were 
purloined than in the famous Cham- 
bers-Hiss case. Just as the Chambers- 
Hiss case did much to clarify America’s 
thinking on the menace of communism, 
so I believe that the full exploitation of 
the Amerasia case will clear up our 
doubts about the charges raised in the 
McCarthy-Lattimore case. 

I venture to say that if the Congress 
and the administration will make an ef- 
fort to get to the bottom of the Amerasia 
case, this Nation will know beyond a 
shadow of a doubt whether Communist 
Sympathizers or concealed Communists 
in our Government engineered our diplo- 
matic defeat in China and the enslave- 
ment of millions of our oriental friends. 

If the charge is false, there can be 
no objection from anyone into looking 
into the situation. 

If it is true, then all the Members 
of this Congress have an equal duty 
to develop the facts. 

Mr. Speaker, even now the people of 
my district and of the districts of my 
colleagues are living in dread of an- 
other war. We have heard from Mr. 
Acheson himself that the events of May 
28 in Berlin may quickly decide whether 
there is to be a third world war starting 
in 1950. 

Surely, the hour is passed for worry- 
ing whether the truth can hurt particu- 
lar parties or particular candidates. 
This is no time to condemn earnest, 
sincere Americans who are deeply con- 
cerned about this Nation’s security— 
and even survival—as engaging in “‘poli- 
tics” or attempting to drag out “red 
herrings.” 

This kind of approach is unbecoming 
to those officials whom the people of 
this Nation have placed in our highest 
elective offices. I devoutly hope that 
we have heard the last of such excuses. 

Meanwhile, I believe that a determined 
nonpartisan effort to uncover the de- 
cisions that led to quashing the Amer- 
asia case will do more than anything 
to enlighten and unify the people of this 
great Nation. 

If our Government was right in han- 
dling the case as it did, then our cor- 
roding doubts will be removed. If in- 
dividuals in our Government did wrong, 
we shall know where we stand and what 
steps to take to assure the preservation 
of freedom in a worid where the area 
of freedom is becoming smaller every 
day. 

Know the truth, Mr. Speaker, and the 
truth shall set you free, 
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Democratic Platform in the Congressional 
Campaign of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the platform of the Democratic Party in 
the presidential ¢ampaign of 1948 is the 
platform of the Democratic Party in the 
congressional campaign of 1950. 

The following is the text of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Democratic national 
resolutions committee at Chicago on May 
15, 1950, on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the election of Thomas Jef- 
ferson as President of the United States: 


Whereas the Democratic National Commit- 
tee has met in Chicago in connection with 
the Jefferson Jubilee and has here again re- 
dedicated itself to the ideals Thomas Jeffere 
s0n espoused; and 

Whereas the Democratic National Commit- 
tee has met on the eve of one of the most 
significant campaigns in the history of our 
Nation; and 

Whereas powerful enemies of the Demo- 
cratic Party are already embarked on a se=- 
rious campaign to reverse the mandate for 
progressive liberalism which the voters gave 
to President Harry S. Truman and the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1949: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Democratic National 
Committee adopt the following set of prin- 
ciples; 

The Democratic National Committee re- 
affirms its support of our President and of 
the Fair Deal program as espoused by our 
President and by the sound, liberal platform 
adopted by the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in 1948 and we pledge ourselves to press 
with continued vigor to reach the goals 
espoused in those programs drafted to benefit 
all Americans, regardless of their origin, color, 
race or religion. 


FUNDAMENTAL GOALS LISTED 


The following remain our fundamental 
goals: 

To exert the leadership of our ideas and 
our ideals so that the sinews of our free- 
enterprise economy will continue to work for 
a lasting and just peace based upon the free- 
dom of the individual to enjoy the rights 
and liberties of which he is deprived under 
communism or other forms of totalitarian- 
ism; 

To maintain our own defense so that no 
foe of the American way of life—a democ- 
racy of free citizens and a free-enterprise 
economy—shall dare to seek to conquer us 
by military force; 

To make our democratic Government and 
our free-enterprise economy dynamic so that 
we shall continue to improve the lot of all 
of our citizens and to increase our national 
production to provide jobs for an expanding 
population, and by creating a constantly ex- 
panding economy to avoid the old cycle of 
boom and bust. 

The Democratic Party believes that this 
can best be achieved when the businessman, 
the farmer, and the workingman act as a 
team with the cooperation of government 
which provides the climate in which busi- 
ness can thrive and the individual can live 
in reasonable freedom from the fear of eco- 
nomic disaster. 

We proudly cite the achievements of our 
Nation in the past 17 years as an example of 
what can be achieved under such a program. 


We are proud of an administration under 
which national income has more than 
tripled tn 17 years and we offer it as proof 
that wise, liberal government contributes 
greatly to the growth and prosperity of our 
free-enterprise economy. 

We wish to take formal notice of the charge 
that our party is a welfare party. We are 
proud that we have measured up to the au- 
thority and duty of the Government as set 
forth in our Constitution to promote the 
general welfare and we propose to continue 
to promote the general welfare—the general 
welfare of all Americans. 


PRESIDENT IS PRAISED 


We are proud that this has been done 
without depriving one single American of one 
single liberty and without the socializing of 
any aspect of American life. We propose to 
continue to protect the rights of all indi- 
viduals and to preserve our free enterprise 
economy. 

We commend our President for his courage 
in calling for the necessary Federal expendi- 
tures to promote international cooperation 
toward peace and the containment of com- 
munism and a budget which will also allow 
the essential Government expenditures that 
contribute to the welfare of the American 
people. 

We are in full agreement with our Presi- 
dent that the way to balance the Federal 
budget is by expanding our economy rather 
than by weakening our defenses, surrender- 
ing to Russia in the cold war, and reverting 
to isolationism. 

We agree with our President that we must 
not abandon the important domestic pro- 
grams which have rescued our Nation from a 
depression and brought it to the highest 
level of prosperity any nation in the world’s 
history has ever known. 

We are strongly in favor of the right kind 
of economy—the kind practiced by this ad- 
ministration in reorganizing the Government 
to achieve greater efficiency and in practic- 
ing constant vigilance to find ways to re- 
duce expenses without impairing vital 
services. 

More specifically: 

In the field of foreign relations we re- 
affirm our support of bipartisan cooperation 
and we praise wholeheartedly those Repub- 
licans who have refused to let partisanship or 
political bias affect their support of a sound 
international policy. 

We are in full support of the President 
and the Secretary of State in their efforts to 
aid freedom-loving nations and to roll back 
the tide of Red totalitarianism. 


BELIEF IN UNITED NATIONS CITED 


We continue to believe firmly that the 
United Nations can be developed into the 
greatest organization for peace the world has 
ever known and we look to the day when it 
can protect oppressed groups now ground 
under the heels of police states in coun- 
tries behind the tron curtain. 

We urge ratification of the Convention on 
Genocide to stop the destruction of sub- 
jugated peoples. We reaffirm our desire to 
help to the fullest extent possible those made 
homeless by the war and to admit displaced 
persons into our Nation under a liberal pro- 
gram which will permit us to continue to re- 
ceive the great contributions made to our 
society by persons of foreign birth. 

We pledge ourselves to finish the job now 
under way by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and to continue an effective 
program of military assistance to friendly 
nations. 

We pledge our full support to the point 
4 program enunciated by the President in 
his inaugural address. We believe that this 
program of technical assistance and capital 
investment to the underdeveloped areas of 
the world will be a major contribution to 
lasting peace. 
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In the field of domestic legislative g¢. 
tivity we shall continue the balanceq pro- 
gram of conservation and integrateg de. 
velopment of our natural resources which ore 
the bedrock foundation of our economi, 
society. . 

This means that we shall continue rec. 
lamation and flood control projects and that 
we shall continue to harness the energy o; 
our streams to create the cheap electrica) 
power that has been so important in encour. 
aging economic expansion over many areas 
of our Nation. 

We believe that the pattern of integrateg 
valley development pioneered by the Ten- 
nessee Valley—a project which has createq 
wealth and productive capital far beyond its 
original cost—be continued in the valley of 
the Columbia River and in other areas where 
such a project is found feasible. 

We recognize the croplands must be pro- 
tected against the ravages of misuse or over- 
use by a program of soil conservation con- 
ducted vigorously and we also recognize that 
our farm economy must be kept healthy if 
the Nation is to continue to progress. 

We view as a serious problem the drop in 
the income and purchasing power of Amer- 
ican farmers and reiterate that the Demo- 
cratic Party believes in supporting farm in- 
come at a fair level at a time when that sup- 
port is needed and rejects the idea that sup- 
ports should be high when they are not 
needed and low when they are needed, 


PRODUCTION PAYMENTS BACKED 


We believe that our party should always be 
alert for methods to improve our farm pro- 
gram and we believe that a system of pro- 
duction payments on certain commodities as 
proposed by the President offers an excellent 
opportunity to improve our present program 
and should be given a test at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. 

We believe that competition is the life 
blood of our free enterprise economy and 


- we stand for continued vigilance by the De- 


partment of Justice and other agencies 
charged with the job of preventing monop- 
olistic practices and of encouraging compe- 
tition. 

We believe that changes improving the 
present antitrust laws can be of great value 
in preserving competition and assisting small 
business. 

Further, in the field of smail business, we 
call for a Federal program which will enable 
private financial institutions to provide small 
business with the capital it needs to com- 
pete successfuly with larger concerns. 

We do not believe that big business in it- 
self is bad for our economy, but we believe 
that small business must be given the op- 
portunity to grow and thrive so that our 
economy can expand as our population in- 
creases. We must preserve the kind of an 
America where a man with big and gvoa 
ideas but small capital can succeed in the 
world of business. 

We believe that the workingman must re- 
ceive a fair return for his labor if our ecol- 
omy is to remain in balance. 

We hail the contributions minimum-wase 
legislation has made in this field and belle\ e 
that existing laws should be under constant 
study so that they may be changed as Col- 
ditions warrant. 

We believe that growth of the trade-unicn 
movement has contributed greatly to _ 
nomic stability and to the expanded econ 
omy and higher standards of living whic 
all Americans now enjoy. 

FOR TAFPT-HARTLEY REPEAL 

The Taft-Hartley law is unfair to labor 
unions and imperils the contributions wo\*" 
organized labor has made to our society. W° 
urge its repeal and substitution theretor © 
legislation which will be equally {ar 
worker and to management and will prove: 
the public interest by encouraging gcn¥ 
collective bargaining, 


Cu 


@ 












Our employment insurance program should 
n. strengthened as a cushion against tem- 
» aiaia recessions or local unemployment. 

»roocram of Federal assistance to the 


The progr: 


-ing industry and to public agencies de- 
sirit to construct low-cost housing for low- 
- ome groups has contributed greatly both 

he economic good health of our Nation 
+o the personal welfare of our citizens 
ura sing the family life in good sur- 
; that is a tradition of our Nation. 











This progt n must be continued and ad- 
nal steps should be taken to enable 
leeincome families to achieve better 

) e at prices that will not work hardships 

“Until the housing shortage which still ex- 

ists in many areas is alleviated, it is neces- 
to provide a reasonable system of rent 
trols in order to prevent severe economic 

dislocation and actual hardship on many 


families. The present law provides for equi- 
tment of rents and for orderly 
ntrol and should be continued until the 
present housing shortage is ended. 


In other 





fields which contribute to the 
11 welfare of our citizens this Nation 
ide great strides but our successes 
in these fields should not cause us to become 
, mplacent but rather to spur us on toward 
eve 1 greater achieveraents. 

Increased activity by the Federal Govern- 
ment is necessary in the field of education 
to provide every American with the oppor- 
tunity for a decent minimum of education. 

Our social-security system needs to be 
broadened and its benefits increased. 

In the field of health, we need more hos- 
pitals, more doctors, dentists, and nurses, 
more medical technicians of every kind, more 
research, and more public-health activities 
in connection with medical care which will 

ect our citizens from the financial dis- 
ry h illness can now bring to millions 


person 








HEALTH PLAN ENDORSED 


to avoid socialized medicine in 
the United States, we endorse the President’s 
p m for broadened Federal activity in 
field of health and medical care 
lt ‘option of a pay-as-you-go insur- 
m to put better medical care 
» financial reach of all Americans. 
We ¢ rse in general the program of 
Governn reorganization along the lines 
i by the Hoover Commission, 
nend our President for his earn- 
é bring about governmental re- 
l rganization to promote Fed- 
effi y. We condemn the actions of 
ke speeches in favor of economy 
y but vote against it for partisan 
1 major aspects of the reorgani- 
I am are up for a vote. 

' it S. 1527, relating to suffrage 
the | ict of Columbia, be dischargec 
mittee and passed by the House 
ntatives in concurrence with the 
\ > statehood for Alaska and Hawail 
“n conclusion, we believe that the perso 
rtant than property; that the 
ans are the basic rights which 
> made our Nation strong, and this has 
r tenet of the Democratic Party. 
\ cerelul study has shown that, even with 
G ¢ ment of existing laws, our 
tecting human rights is not 


i that additional legislation is 


oy 1 specifically that portion of the 
1 our 1948 platform which said, 

tie Party is responsible for the 
1ts gains made in recent years 
unfair and illegal discrimina- 
race, creed, or color. The Dem- 
commits itself to continuing its 
dicate all racial, religious, and 





1 n. We again state our 
} : ’ - sass Stan 
44 Q20NQ@ YreukziousS minori.cs 
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must have the right to live, the right to work, 
the right to vote, the full and equal pro- 
tection of the laws, on a basis of equality 
with all citizens as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution.” 

We commend President Harry S. Truman 
for his courageous stand on the issues of 
civil rights. 

We are, of course, opposed to any Commu- 
nist being employed in our Gover 
we will not tolerate Communist interference 
in any way. It is the duty of every citizen 
who has evidence of disloyalty to furnish 
any such evidence to the Government, and 
we condemn efforts to gain partisan advan- 
tage by smears and innuendoes which ham- 
per our Government and blacken the char- 
acters of innocent citizens. 





nment and 





HITS RUMORS, DISTORTIONS 

We reaffirm our belief in fair play and 
honest factual investigation and we believe 
that development of facts better serves the 
interests of our people than development of 
headlines based on rumor and distortions. 

The Democratic Party will never advocate 
fighting communism with the police state 
terrorism which communism imposes upon 
its own victims. 

The honesty, patriotism, and sound judg- 
ment of the American people show plainly 
that our strongest defense against those who 
rob us of our freedoms is to retain and pro- 
tect these freedoms. 

To this we pledge ourselves once again. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 18 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement fa- 
voring the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway, by Clyde T. Ellis, execu- 
tive manager of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, before the 
Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives on May 9, 
1950, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELLIS, EXECUTIVE 
MANAGER, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC Coop- 
ERATIVE ASSOCIATION, BEFORE THE FUBLIC 
Works COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES, May 9, 1950 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

mittee, my name is Clyde T. Ellis. I am ex- 

ecutive manager of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, which is the 
service organization of the rural electric sys- 
tems of the United States. Eight hundred 
and fifty-nine systems are members of their 
service organization, with a consumer mem- 
bership of approximately 2,500,000 farm fam- 
ilies in 43 States and Alaska. 
STRUGGLE IN ST. LAWRENCE AREA 

The rural electrification program is having 
its most difficult struggle in the St. Lawrence 
area. For the purpose of this discussion, we 
have defined the St. Lawrence area as in- 
cluding New England, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, for we believe the St. Law- 
rence development will vastly improve the 
power supply situation and the power cost 
situation in most of this area. 
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REA Administrator Claude R. Wickard 
stated to the Agriculture Subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee on Jan- 
uary 20, and I quote from page 1056 of the 
record: , 

“I referred this morning to the New Eng- 


land area and that is where we are meeting 
the most difficult situation now in trying ta 
the situation financially. The co- 


ives are small and have been harassed 
by the spiteline activities of the power com- 


panies. * * * Their wholesale costs are 





know whether Mr. Wickard meant 
to include New York in the term “New Eng- 
land arca,” but his statement would cer- 
¢ apply with equal force to New York, 
and to a smaller extent, to Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. 

The rural electric systems of the country 
conduct their own annual survey as of Jan- 
uary 1 each year to determine among other 
things their needs for further loan funds 
to achieve area coverage and their power sup- 
ply requirements There are 28 rural elec- 
tric cooperatives in the St. Lawrence area, 
and 22 of them returned their survey ques- 
tionnaires. We arrived at the figures I shall 
give you here by averaging the 22 an 
projecting them through the 28. This meth- 
od has always given us very accurate figures. 

Our 28 systems were serving 69,237 farms 
and rural establishments on January 1, but 
they stated that within their system areas 
there are still 40,984 which they desire to 
serve. In other words, they had achieved 
only 63 percent area coverage within their 
system areas. REA estimates that nationally 
approximately 85 percent of the farms and 
rural establishments were served on Janu- 


a 





ary 1. I hasten to point out that most of 
the St. Lawrence area is and has always 


been above the national average in percent 
of farms electrified, but the areas served by 
our rural electric systems are below the na- 
tional average. Twenty-seven percent cf our 
Systems in the St. Lawrence area report a 
present inadequate supply of wholesale 
power. higher than the national 
average. 

A similar number of our systems in the St. 
Lawrence area (27 percent) report that they 
don’t have enough power in sight for future 
growth. This is higher than the national 
average. Forty-five 
report restrictior 
do buy. 

But here are 


This is 





percent of these systems 


is On the use of power they 


the two figures that hurt 
most. Eighty ur systems re- 
port that their power costs went up in the 
past year, as compared with 34 percent na- 
tionally which report an increase, and as 
you know, our power costs went down in 


-six percent of « 











several areas in the country last year. Our 
28 systems report that they paid an average 
wholesale power cost of 13 mills per kilo- 


watt-hour last year, and this 1314 mills com- 
pares with 9.9 mills national average. 

I believe you can see from these figures 
that our power situation is very difficult in 
the St. Lawrence area. There is always the 
constant danger that our systems may run 
completely out of power, for they are hav- 
ing to depend on sources that are generally 
unfriendly—indeed the very sources that 
tried to kill many of them off 

Let me give you a few examples of our 
desperation: 

1. The Maine Public Service Co. in the fall 
of 1949 offered the Farm-Home Electric Co- 








operative of Patten, Mai a WwW esale rate 
of 2 cents per kilowatt hour, provided the co- 
op would sign a 10-year ¢ ract, and ve 
the cooperative the only alternative of ac- 
cepting its other filed schedule at a rate of 
31% cents per kilowatt | r. No rural elec- 
tric cooperative can long survive e 
conditions, and the power comp WS 
that. 

2. The power company is supplying 


the New Hampshire Ele r¢ erative 
on the one hand opposil an acquisition 
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which would make it possible for the co-op 
to virtually achieve area coverage in the 
State, and on the other hand, at the same 
time, it is seeking to raise its wholesale rate 
to the co-op, and its rate is already one of 
the highest. The power company is also, at 
the same time, engaged in the process of 
“pirating” the co-op’s member customers. 

3. In Vermont, Washington Electric Co- 
operative’s power supplier has refused to re- 
habilitate the transmission lines serving the 
cooperative in order to render decent serv- 
ice, and at the same time has strenuously 
opposed the co-op’s efforts to develop some 
small hydro potentialities in the area. 

4. In New York, the rural electrification 
program was seridusly crippled and almost 
killed by intense power company activity. 
One co-op was spitelined to death, and the 
five remaining ones were seriously crippled. 
The power companies are charging the co- 
ops one of the highest wholesale rates in the 
country, and their recent offer of a slight 
reduction is so filled with jokers that our 
systems hesitate to accept it, much as they 
need a reduction. 

5. In Pennsylvania, the same New York 
power company that has been the worst 
enemy of rural electrification in New York 
sells power to the Northern Pennsylvania 
Power Co. at a rate so high that the Penn- 
sylvania company’s resale rates to the three 
northern cooperatives in Pennsylvania are 
prohibitive. 


MUST HAVE POWER AT OUR LOAD CENTERS 


Perhaps I should say a word about get- 
ting our power delivered to the load centers. 
All our distribution systems are necessarily 
designed with load centers into which the 
power must be fed. Our generation and 
transmission co-ops and the Federal Govern- 
ment make a practice of selling their power 
delivered to our distribution co-op load 
centers. Private companies deliver it to 
our load centers in some cases, but in a 
large percent of the cases the private com- 
panies require us to build our own trans- 


mission lines from our load centers to their 
substations in order to pick up their power. 

We are paying the Federal Government an 
average of 5 mills per kilowatt-hour for 
wholesale power in other sections of the 
country, delivered at the load centers. We 
are paying the private companies in the St. 
Lawrence area 1314, mills, much of it not 
delivered to our load centers. 


POWER COMPANY RESTRICTIONS ARE 
DICTATORSHIP 


Perhaps I should say another word also 
about restrictions. Whereas our generation 
co-ops and the Federal Government do not 
restrict our use of power, do not tell us to 
whom we may sell it. many of the power 
companies do restrict us, and this is true in 
nearly half of the cases in the St. Lawrence 
area. The power companies scream free en- 
terprise on the one hand (always carefully 
omitting the word “competitive”’), while 
subjecting us to totalitarian practices on 
the other hand. They go so far as to tell 
us whom we can serve and whom we can't, 
and for how much. They demand to be the 
only grocer in several counties and yet they 
prohibit us from feeding one child at all, tell 
us how much we can feed another and 
penalize us for feeding a third. Their mo- 
nopolistic practices are dictatorial, un- 
scrupulous, and un-American. 


SAVINGS AND AREA COVERAGE AT TVA RATE 


I am listing here our 28 cooperatives in 
the St. Lawrence area, showing the amount 
of power they purchased last year, July 1, 
1948, to June 30, 1949, what the cost to the 
co-ops would have been at the TVA rate, 
and the savings at the TVA rate. I believe 
the Ontario rate just across the St. Law- 
rence River from this area is about the same. 
I believe it is fair to use the TVA rate as the 
comparison because we understand that St. 
Lawrence power can be produced at a cost 
much less than that of TVA, largely because 
of the tremendous flow of the St. Lawrence 
and because of the fact that there is prac- 
tically no fluctuation in the stream flow. 
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It is our opinion that if our cooperatives 
in the St. Lawrence area could purchase thei 
power at the TVA rate they could achieve 
area coverage and still be in the black, wit, 
present rates, some of them are now in the 
red, and they probably can never serve th, 
more thinly settled areas. 


OTHER REASONS OUR PEOPLE FAvor 
ST. LAWRENCE 


The St. Lawrence area is the largest are, 
in the country that has had no Feder) 
power development. Farmers, particular) 
in the New England area, are becoming con. 
cerned about their markets. When the mills 
close down, their milk sales go down; the 
whole economy is affected. 

Our people in this area, like all people 
throughout the country, are also interesteq 
in the fact that should war come again the 
St. Lawrence development would supply 
power requirements that we might not be 
able to get from another source. 


NOT ADVOCATING NATIONALIZATION 


The power companies are spreading a lot 
of propaganda to the effect that some people 
are advocating nationalization of power, | 
want to make it clear that I know of no 
farmer among our two and a half million 
farm families who is advocating nationaliza- 
tion of the electric-power industry. We do 
not advocate it, and I do not arvocate it 
We believe the power companies will get 
along as well or better when the St. Lav- 
rence is developed, for the power companies 
usually manage to benefit from the Federal 
power projects in many ways. The Federal 
Government is not in the retail power busi- 
ness anywhere. We do not want it in the 
retail power business. But these farmer- 
owned cooperatives do want to purchase ade- 
quate wholesale power, delivered to their loa 
centers without restrictions, at reasonable 
costs. 

We hear there is little chance that this 
committee might vote this bill out this year 
for action. Nevertheless, we appeal to you 
to do that very thing. 
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raceé partisan prejudice above the princi- 
‘es cf thrift and independence. 

However, Mr. President, for the Rrcorp and 
for historic reference it should be noted here 
that, regardless of whether the New Deal- 
Pair Deal drive for political authority, its 
wasteful extravagance, its sneering contempt 
for State’s rights, its affinity and affection 
for national socialism and the other aspects 
fits zeal and zest for big government con- 
expanding larger and expending 
_ 4s chronicled by historians as the 
jen era or the era of good-by to freedom, 
one stark, stern, stubborn fact must stand 
out beyond and above all others. Whatever 
the outcome of these many long, expensive 
vears of new dealing-fair dealism, it is the 
South which must assume and accept full 
responsibility for the consequences. 

Mr. President, plaintive calls for aid from 
our southern friends, and vocal protesta- 
tions that in Dixie they do not believe in 
FEPC, state medicine, ‘“squandermania,” 
the Brannan plan, and all the many other 
facets of the Roosevelt-Truman royal re- 
gimes neither change the course of history 
nor convince the politicians in the palace. 


VOTES ARE WHAT COUNT 


Whether stubbornly, sullenly, cringingly, 
courageously, dolefully, or gleefully Ameri- 
cans south of the Mason-Dixon line have 
consistently voted for what they’ve gotten 
and have been the biggest single factor in 
perpetuating the MRoosevelt-Truman phi- 
losophy of winner take all. Consequently, 
my Texas friend is probably right in dedi- 
cating the following poem to Dixie: 

THE SOUTH NOT ONLY ASKS BUT PLEADS FOR 

SOCIALISM 


Mr. President, there is one thing about 
this grand and glorious country of ours on 
which we can all agree. We always get 
exactly the type of government we vote for; 
we can have any type of government we 
want; we live under precisely the kind of 
governing concepts and officers that we de- 
serve. 

Maybe the South really wants FEPC and 
so-called civil-rights legislation and so- 
cialized medicine and the Brannan plan 
and perpetual and prodigious deficit spend- 
ing. Maybe it wants for once and forever 
to put a complete and total end to the con- 
cept of States’ rights. How can we know? 
i talks against these things but it votes for 
them, 

Small wonder indeed that northern Demo- 
crats laugh up their sleeves and behind their 
hands at the protests and plaintive objec- 
ions of their southern colleagues who com- 
ain while they are being kicked around, 
I back, sneered at, used as a public 
hg boy, condemned as obstructionists, 
rats, reactionaries, tories, horse-and- 
citizens, and being completely ignored 
wnen lt comes to writing the planks in a 
Dem cratic National Convention platform or 
€cting national Democratic candidates. If 
€ once proud and independent Southern 

; would just once vote like they talk; 
’ would just once proudly demonstrate 
‘1 thelr votes that they could no longer 
be kicked around and insulted with im- 
punity we could put an end to all these so- 
clalistic trends and return to the progressive 
and fundamental brand of Americanism 
which built this country strong and made 
‘t great. Until then, of course, the trend of 
© mes must continue to move unerringly 
the South because voters who are 
ys “in the bag” have lost both their 

mand their influence and are snubbed 
tantly as they are seduced by the big 
‘ocratic Machine bosses of the North. 


IT'S THE WAY THEY VOTE THAT COUNTS 


oo able Senators and great Americans 
Anny Byrd, WALTER GEORGE, SPESSARD 
LAND, JOHN MCCLELLAN, RICHARD RUSSELL, 






























If 
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JAMES EASTLAND, and many others who could 

e named are right wen they caution their 
colleagues against socialism and big govern- 
ment—and I feel confident they are—then 
those in the South who consistently vote for 
a national administration which in essence 
is no more Democratic than Henry Wallace's 
Progressives were liberal (in fact, a compari- 
son of the platforms and purposes of the 
two groups shows more similarities than dis- 
similarities) should search their souls, con- 
sult their basic principles, recapture their 
independence, and reassert their influence by 
joining other areas in this country in voting 
against that which they so vigorously and 
eloquently condemn with futile words. 
Surely there is no hope for the South—or for 
America as a whole—if citizens consistently 
support with their votes the principles and 
the politicians they condemn so uselessly 
with only their voices. 

In all events, Mr. President, this verse from 
the Daily Tribune of Bay State, Tex., may be 
lacking in poetic quality but it packs a punch 
which should cause the voters of the South 
to find some manner or method for harness- 
ing their voices and their votes to the same 
end. 

Florida has demonstrated one way to do it; 
in the last election four proud and inde- 
pendent Southern States demonstrated an- 
other way it can be done; a congressional 
district in Texas recently rebelled against 
being used as the tail of the Democratic 
donkey forever and demonstrated a third 
method of asserting its independence. I 
have long admired the spirit and the quali- 
ties of southerners. I cannot cease to hope 
and believe that before it is too late—but 
time is fleeing rapidly—that great section of 
the country will free itself from the voting 
strait-jacket into which the New Dealers and 
Fair Dealers have forced it and that southern 
citizens will yet strike a blow for freedom 
which will restore America to its time-hon- 
ored principles and practices. Until this 
happens, however, Dixie must continue to 
feed the Democratic donkey and to carry its 
tail; it can never lead it or tell it what to 
do or where to go. 


“POOR FATHER 
(Dedicated to our southern Demccrats) 


“My father, poor, misguided gent, 
Wasted his life, a life misspent 

By working hard and working late, 
From 6 a. m. ’till way past eight. 

Poor Dad! He’d fuss and fret and toil 
And burn the blooming midnight oil. 
For nothing but a litle cash 

To buy the daily beans and hash 
Poor Dad! He was so mild and meek 
He’d work 6 days in every week 

And 14 hours every day 

To try to keep the wolf away. 

low Father, meaning well, but dumb 
Amassed a rather tidy sum 

With which he planned to buy some beers 
To brighten his declining years. 
Then the New Deal came; simple Dad, 
Who worked so hard for all he had, 
Awoke one morn to find that he 

Was now a public enemy, 

A louse, a Scrooge, a national cyst, 
An economic royalist! 

So, Dad, industrious but dumb, 

Is now the source from which will come 
The coin to buy the gasoline 

For some underdog’s machine, 

To bring the more abundant life 

To every loafer and his wife; 

From Dad will be extracted sums 
For radios to ease the hells 

Of all the chronic ne’er-do-wells; 
Poor Dad, a faithful, trustful goon, 
Was born just 30 years too soon! 

L’envoi 


A moral lurks along the hall 
In all this fancy fol-de-rol, 
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And it is this: That any cheat 

Who says you ought to work to eat 

Is simply nuts, out of his head; 

Sit on your tail or stay in bed; 

The Government will see, by gad, 

That you get yours from chumps like Dad!” 


—Author unknown—but not unknowing. 





Turkish Election Should Make Wallace 
Eat Hard Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 18 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
entitled “Turkish Election Should Make 
Wallace Eat Hard Words,” by Milton 
Berliner, appearing in the Washington 
Daily News of Friday, May 12. The 
article is a very interesting one, and I 
hope all Senators will read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


TURKISH ELECTION SHOULD MAKE WALLACE 
EaT Harp WorDs 


(By Milton Berliner) 


On Sunday an event will take place that 
should cause Henry Wallace and fellow left- 
wingers to eat some of the political invective 
they hurled so indiscriminately 2 years ago. 

At that time, it will be remembered, the 
Progressive Party’s choice for President 
stormed across the country and even into 
Europe denouncing the Truman doctrine as 
a device to bolster reactionary governments 
all over the world. 

But on Sunday, one of the countries so 
characterized, Turkey, will hold a general 
election that will mark the country’s greatest 
step toward democracy in its 500-year-old 
history. 

Far from bolstering a reactionary govern- 
ment, United States aid has been a striking 
factor in accelerating Turkey’s march toward 
true democracy. It is safe to say her first 
nation-wide election in which several inde- 
pendent parties will participate would have 
been long delayed but for the clos? coopera- 
tion between the two countries during the 
past few years. 

The give-and-take among the candidates 
for 487 seats in the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly (from which the president and 
cabinet are selected) has been so free that 
the Turks themselves have been amazed. 

At Izmir, recently, President Ismet Inonu, 
who ranks with Kemal Ataturk as a Turkish 
hero, even joked about the possibility of his 
losing office if the Republican People’s Party 
were overturned. 

“I accepted all your criticism when I was 
in power. Let’s see what will happen when 
I will be on the opposition,” he said with a 
smile. 

The chance of the Democrat Party or the 
Nation’s Party winning a majority is con- 
sidered remote, but the point is that such 
levity about political power from a Turkish 
leader has been unheard of until the present 
election. 

Sunday’s balloting will take place under 
new laws guaranteeing Turkish citizens com- 
plete secrecy and ruling out any discrimina- 
tion based on religion, race, color, sex, or even 
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illiteracy. Members of judiciary will do the 
counting. The Democrat Party, which in 

946 complained that the People’s Party had 
rigged the election rules, agree on the judi- 
ciousness of the new law. 

There is little doubt that the freedom of 
political criticism (American style) that has 
been allowed since the 1948 by-elections has 
caused the People’s Party, which has been 
in power since 1923, to liberalize its position. 

But whatever the differences, Turkey’s 
political parties all agree that continued 
friendship with the western democracies is 
their country’s best defense against the 
threat of Russian imperialism, 

, 





Encroachment of Government on Private 


Utility Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 18 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “CIO Union Scores Federal Util- 
ities,” published in the New York Times 
on Sunday, April 30, 1950. I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix the text of a resolution and 
statement of policy adopted by the CIO 
Utility Workers of America at their con- 
vention in New York on April 30. The 
statement of policy is reasonable, sound, 
and sensible. It would be good common 
sense and a wise policy for the Federal 
Government to conform to these recom- 
mendations in any present and future 
plans to invade the utility industry. 

There being no objection, the news 
article, resolution, and statement of pol- 
icy were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


{From the New York Times of April 30, 
1950] 
CIO Unicn Scores FEDERAL UTILITIES—CONDI- 
TIONS INFERIOR TO THOSE IN PRIVATE INDUS-~- 
TRY ALLEGED AT CONVENTION HERE 


Further encroachment of the Government 
on the legitimate field of privately owned 
electric utilities was condemned yesterday 
in a unanimous vote by 400 convention dele- 
gates of the Utility Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, CIO, at the Commodore Hotel. 

In a resolution reflecting views contained 
in the officers’ report, the “creeping paralysis 
of nationalization of the industry” was called 
“the first step down the socialistic highway.” 

“Control of the electric industry is the key 
to control of the major industries of the Na- 
tion; the control of transportation, mining, 
agriculture and all basic industry,” the report 
said. “The Government is already in the 
utility business to quite an extent and, unless 
we are on our guard, will soon own most of it. 
This will be the first step down the socialistic 
highway. Then transportation, communica- 
tion, steel and the rest will follow to put an 
end to our American way of life.” 

The theme of the second day of the three- 
day convention, as expressed by top Congress 
of Industrial Organization officials, was that 
the CIO had made great strides toward win- 
ning rank and file support in unions domi- 
nated by Communists. 


Speakers included Allan 8. Haywood, CIO 
vice president and director of organization; 
Jack Kroll, CIO-PAC director; James B. 
Carey, CIO secretary-treasurer, and Joseph 
Curran, president of the National Maritime 
Union, CIO. 


RESOLUTION ON UTILITIES 


Joseph A. Fisher, head of the utility work- 
ers union, presided. He said the resolution 
of the special committee on public owner- 
ship of utility companies, headed by Andrew 
J. McMahon, had the full support of all the 
officers. 

The resolution looked with alarm upon 
Government power projects that seem to be 
unnecessary and are in direct competition 
with light and power companies with whom 
we hold contracts. It said the union be- 
lieved that while water-development pro- 
grams in most cases should be undertaken 
by the Government, these worthy projects 
should not be the means of destroying tax- 
paying utility companies who, under proper 
regulation, are furnishing adequate service. 

Noting the increased trend toward Gov- 
ernment participation in the utility business 
in competition with private industry, the 
resolution declared that if this were per- 
mitted to continue we will soon have authori- 
ties, not elected but appointed, who will con- 
stitute a supergovernment with control of 
practically all the electric power in the 
Nation. 

Mr. Haywood told the convention that 
the Communists had failed in an attempt 
to gain control of the light, heat, and power 
industry in America. The new International 
Union of Electrical Workers (IUEW) formed 
by the national CIO after the expulsion of the 
United Electrical Workers Union, represents 
28,000 workers, against 14,000 in the old 
union, he asserted. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES 


The Government, the resolution said, 
should develop only those projects that 
would result in a definite gain in the re- 
sources of the country. 

Declaring that job security, promotional 
opportunity, and working conditions too 
often became the tools and plums of poli- 
ticians and that wages and working con- 
ditions were fixed by political management, 
he resolution said that union members em- 
ployed by Federal agencies and municipali- 
ties that operate their own light and power 
businesses work under conditions inferior 
to those enjoyed by our members employed 
in private industry. 

Public power employees, such as those of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, have little 
or no job security, in that they are not cov- 
ered by contract or by civil-service laws, it 
was declared. 

The CIO, contrary to the belief of some 
individuals, has never gone on record in 
favor of nationalization of the utility in- 
dustry or any other industry nor does it 
favor a socialist form of government, the 
resolution said. 

Organic unity will be achieved by labor 
in this country in time, Mr. Haywood de- 
clared, referring to the projected coalition 
between the CIO and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

“If you bring about that unity,” he said, 
“you will have 16,000,000 men with their wives 
and families marching together.” 

Mr. Curran declared that the only way 
Communists could be driven out of the labor 
movement was by extermination. 


TEXT OF THE RESOLUTION PASSED By THE CIO 
UTILITY WORKERS OF AMERICA AT A CONVEN- 
TION IN NEW YorK APRIL 30 


By virtue of the responsibility vested in 
the public power committee by the appoint- 
ment of the national president, our commit- 
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tee, after long and careful consideration oy 
the question of public power, feel it is neces. 
sary to declare the reasons which impelled 
it to make the recommendation Contained in 
the report on this highly controversia} 
subject. 

We believe that the policy of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in past conven. 
tions and in statements of policies, has ad 
vocated and expressed repeatedly its fung,. 
mental concern with orderly, regional deve). 
opment of waterways and resource conser. 
vation. 

Such development and conservation affect 
the industry that provides for the Welfare 
of several hundred thousand workers in the 
light, heat, water, and steam industry to 
which Utility Workers Union of America has 
been granted jurisdiction by the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. By virtue of 
this jurisdiction by the Congress of Jp. 
dustrial Organizations, Utility Workers Union 
of America shall be ever mindful of that ob. 
ligation and the constant objective of our 
union shall be to correct and continue to 


J 


improve the wages, working conditions, ang 
policies which affect the security of all em- 
ployees of public utility corporations 
throughout this Nation. 

Your committee has analyzed and looked 
with alarm upon the efforts of those social- 
istic and even more collective minded form 
of government advocates, who would have 
us surrender our basic concept of the Amer- 
ican way of life, to the creeping paralysis of 
the all-powerful state. They would destroy 
the philosophy of our forefathers, built upon 
the system of free enterprise, which has 
made our standard of living the highest in 
the world, and which has made us the leader 
among the nations of the world. 

It is our theory that Government is the 
servant of the people, not our master. 

Therefore, basing our belief on this prin- 
ciple, we hold and advocate that the God- 
given resources of our Nation should be de- 
veloped and used for the benefit of all and 
we further agree that the water resources 
properly belong to all of the people of this 
Nation and that water development programs 
can be most successfully developed and ac- 
complished by the Government in order t 
overcome floods, aid navigation, prevent soil 
erosion, supply water for irrigation, and 
other purposes outside the realm of private 
industry. However, the development 
these worthwhile projects should not be the 
means of eliminating taxpaying utility c 
panies who, under proper Government reg- 
ulation, are furnishing adequate, efficient 
service to their consumers and dealing fairly 
with their employees. 

Job seturity, promotional opportunity, an 
working conditions, all too often beco! 
tools and plums of political-minded inai- 
viduals who would deny to the worke! 
either his economic or legal appeal agai 
the Government. However, we further be- 
lieve that privately owned public utility cor- 
porations should cooperate with the Go' 
ernment in the utilization of the naturi 
resources by offering to buy power irom 
Government projects for transmission ond 
distribution to consumers in the area 0! the 
project so that the basic interest of ali the 
people of our Nation shall have been serve 
and the purpose of Government shall be ' 
conserve and utilize our natural resources 
without becoming engaged in competitic# 
with investor-owned utilities except for Bo 
tional defense or where private industy 
fails or refuses to provide adequate genera- 
tion of electrical energy. 

We believe in the United States of Ame! ae 
we believe in its people, we believe 1 = 
right and ability of the American “pitt 
especially those in organized labor, to ° 





me. 
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tain and elect to public office only those 
people who comply with and subscribe to the 
American way of life and our democratic 
form of rovernment. 

We do not believe in, nor do we subscribe 
9 the theory of some leaders of CIO who 
ate the policies of their own unions 
to the detriment of other national unions. 
For example, the argument has been set 
forth, if a power authority were created 
in one part of the country, it would help the 
economic position of the workers and enable 
the manufacturers who employ them to com- 
pete su sessfully with another part of the 
-«ntry where living standards are below 
The truth of the matter is simply 


t 
advoc 








acturers still could not compete 
South until such time as the 
conditions of the workers in the 
yave been improved. Therefore, the 
this argument is apparent and 
h tives of those using this argument 
bec mes crystal clear and quite obvious. 
Moreover, it is the thought of the com- 
nothing herein contained should 
be ed as giving aid or comfort to the 
p ‘ests or any of their associates as 
sl ch vgs v re the fact that the power 
in 


the manuf 








terests ght happen to be on the same 
ide of this -- lestion may cause some to look 
askance on the recommendation of this 
ittee. The committee took this into 





consideration and, after carefully weighing 
thi ition, came to the conclusion, de- 
he possible implication, we had no 


alternative but to take a courageous posi- 
tion which, though it may prove unpopular 
circles, is in the final analysis, in 
interests of our country, our mem- 





bership, and future generations. 
In conclusion, this committee unani- 
commends that the following 


mously re 
1ent of policy with respect to public 
dopted by this convention: 





“STATEMENT OF POLICY 


“1, Where power is generated in conjunc- 
with worth-while water projects, the 


transmission, distribution and sale of such 
energy should, under proper regulation, be 

llocated to the private utility companies. 
“Where investor-owned companies fail to 
distribution and sale of 


provide for the 
] l energy then, and then only, should 
h vernment undertake such duties. 

“2. Approximately one-fifth of the power 
generated in America today is distributed 
and sold by Government agencies. We be- 
lieve that further encroachment of Govern- 
into the utility industry should be dis- 
zed except in cases of national emer- 


ment 





gency 

“3. It is our firm belief that the best in- 

a of all of the people of this Nation 

1 best be served and secured through col- 

oa tive bargaining in investor owned public 
utility corporations. 

“4 We shall continue to advocate that the 


water resources of the Nation be developed. 
However, we shall object to any move that 
will result 


in these worthy projects being 
means of destroying taxpaying util- 
nies, who, under proper regulation, 
nishing adequate service. 
ve further recommend as a matter of 
hat the national officers, the local 
nd members use every means avail- 
prevent further nationalization of 
lity industry and 
“We further recommend as a matter of 
’ that we insist on fair and proper reg- 
of the utility industry and that every 
made to compel utility manage- 
fill their obligations to the con- 
id to their employees.” 


used as a 
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Fair Employment Practice Commission 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 18 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix to the Recorp several edi- 
torials and special articles dealing with 
the Fair Employment Practice Commis- 
sion Act. 

All these articles present different 
phases of this question, and voice the 
viewpoint of citizens in varied walks of 
life and different sections of the country. 

Some of these editorials are from 
North Carolina newspapers in different 
parts of the State, and these editorials 
were selected at random. It is the unan- 
imous voice of the press of North Caro- 
lina that this proposed measure would 
be detrimental to the common good and 
would hinder and retard the progress 
which is being made in good race rela- 
tionships, and therefore it would be most 
unwise to enact the bill. 

Some of these articles are from news- 
papers like the Evening Star and Wash- 
ington Post, in the Capital City. An- 
other article is by Raymond Moley, a 
well-known writer and a man well-versed 
in civic affairs and deeply concerned in 
promoting harmony and good will among 
all the people. 

I am submitting these articles in the 
hope that they will be read by those who 
take such an extreme view of this situa- 
tion and are so rampant in their advo- 
cacy of this revolutionary measure 
which, if adopted, would set back our 
progress by at least 20 years. 

Only eight States in the American 
Union have adopted this measure or one 
similar to it. The legislatures of 19 
States in the North and West have re- 
jected it. A bill of this character was 
defeated by the voters of California by 
a majority of over a million. This meas- 
ure could not be adopted in a single 
State in the Union if submitted to a 
popular vote of the people. Why, then, 
is there the pressure to try to drive a bill 
of this character through the Senate and 
deprive the American people of their 
constitutional and individual rights? 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

(The following editorial is from the Laurin- 
burg (N. C.) Exchange, which is edited by 
Hon. Odus L. Moore, a member of the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina and an outstanding 
editor:) 

WHat FEPC MEANS 


The United States Senate is staging a bit- 
ter fight on FEPC this week with southern 
Senators battling with all their might 
against it. In that fight they will have aid 
and comfort from men of other States and 
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regions, but they must bear the brunt of the 
battle themselves. 

And what is FEPC? Why all the fuss and 
fury about it? It is legislation, based on 
political motives, which would set up arbi- 
trary and arrogant controls over and inter- 
ference with the private affairs of the Amer- 
ican people and their private business. It 
is nothing less than that, and it is even a 
good deal more than that, for it implies 
an unlimited and arrogant police power 
which would be put in the hands of partisan 
and biased men who in turn would acknowl- 
edge no responsibility or obligation to any- 
one except their political masters. 

And when you undertake to regulate ths 
private lives of people and their private 
business with political and police power you 
are creating a dangerous situation. 

FEPC would give a federally appointed and 
controlled commission power to regulate em- 
ployment, and the hiring and firing of em- 
ployees. Its purpose is to force employers 
to employ persons whom they might not 
want in their employ. It specifically says 
that no person shall be denied employment 
kecause of race or color. 

And how would FEPC be enforced? Ey 
the courts? No. Bytrial by jury? No. Ey 
one’s peers and his fellows, as the Constitu- 
tion prescrites? No. But by bureaucrats. 
By men clothed with Federal police power 
whose arbitrary orders and decrees would 
have all the force and effect of law. 

What chance would any employer have 
who wanted to run his own business accord- 
ing to his own wishes? He could go to 
court, yes; if he wanted to spend a fortune, 
suffer humiliation, and be subjected to all 


the smear tactics that smart lawyers and 
politicians can devise. 
Southern people are opposed to FEFC. 


North Carolinians, who are tolerant and 
broadminded, find FEPC and its political im- 
plications too crude and arrogant. FEPC 
seeks to cure something by law which law 
can’t cure. It would remedy one evil by 
arbitrarily imposing a _ greater evil. It 
would have the Federal Government play 
god over the people and dictate to them how 
they shall manage their personal and pri- 
vate business. It would take the individ- 
ual’s liberty and his right of choice away 
from him in order to confer a political favor 
upon another. 

(The following editorial is from the 
Greensboro Daily News of May 16, 1950, which 
is one of the leading dailies of North 
Carolina: ) 


SouTH’s RicHt To Be HEarpD 


Whatever may have been the motives 
which prompted North Carolina Democratic 
National Committeeman Jonathan Daniels to 
speak out at a Chicago panel discussion on 
FEPC, it took courage to step into the staged 
event, as he did, and give something of the 
South’s feeling on and attitude toward this 
controversial measure. 

What Mr. Daniels voiced was opposition to 
compulsory FEPC, an opposition which ex- 
ists not merely in the deep South but in 
more progressive North Carolina and which 
must be reckaned with in any practical con- 
sideration of the issue and its ramifications. 
Even those Tar Heel leaders who approve the 
principle involved are realistic enough to 
know that the cause can be pushed only so 
far and so vigorously without setting up a 
chain reaction and undoing the progress that 
has been made in racial relations hereabouts 
throughout the years. 

The Chicago panel, at which the Tar Heel 
committeeman seized upon the occasion to 
speak, was further evidence of the manner 
in which the South, its viewpoint and its 


problems are left out in party councils and 
programs. 


The other cide of FEPC was 
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wholly unrepresented in the Chicago discus- 
sion; yet it is difficult to think of a genuine 
panel in which all sides of the topics being 
discussed are not represented. That is in- 
dicative of what has happened all along and 
has thus served further to arouse southern- 
ers. After all, the South’s views, right or 
wrong, on FEPC or any other issue are the 
views of a sizable tier of States and some 
millions of people, and as such they deserve 
consideration in Democratic conferences and 
policies. Naturally it arouses southerners 
when they are disregarded. Their views be- 
come meaningless, while a political sop is 
thrown out to several hundred thousand per- 
sons in a few key congressional districts in 
doubtful States which may thus be swung 
into the party fold. Such differentiation may 
be good politics, but it is not founded in basic 
fairness or consideration of all groups and 
sections in party councils. Certainly the 
area which has to wrestle directly with the 
most acute problems and situations grow- 
ing out of FEPC has a right to speak its 
piece and exert an influence commensurate 
with its numerical strength and its long- 
time contribution to and sustenance of the 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. Daniels was justified in speaking out. 
But it is not until the southern view is taken 
into more serious consideration and treat- 
ment that last week’s assurance of Keynoter 
Thad Eure at our own State Democratic con- 
ventions that the Democratic Party is big 
enough for all shades of opinion and schools 
of thought can be said to have national ac- 
ceptance and application. All that we are 
talking about is the South’s right to be heard 
and have its practical problems considered 
in their true worth and effect in the councils 
and fabrications of the party that it has sup- 
oorted, through thick and thin, all these 
years. The F in FEPC really ought to apply 
to a fairness that is not wholly confined to 
employment as such. 

(The following editorial is from the Mc- 
Dowell News, published at Marion, in west- 
ern North Carolina, and one of the leading 
semiweekly newspapers of the State:) 


THE WEAK LINK IN THE FEPC 


No matter how desirable the proposed Fair 
Employment Practice Act may appear on 
paper, there is a practical hitch that will 
ruin the whole scheme. 

The hole in the dyke is: What will prevent 
an employer from having his business opera- 
tions wrecked by a swarm of fraudulent dis- 
crimination claims whenever he hires or fires 
a worker. 

Objective of the controversial measure 
now before Congress is to prohibit discrim- 
ination in employment because of “race, 
color, religion, or national origin.” It applies 
to any employer engaged in commercial oper- 
ations who employs 50 or more individuals. 

The way we see it, the legislation is so 
broad that it will be impossible to determine 
& legitimate complaint of discrimination 
from an unreasonable or personal grudge. 

This is what could happen to an employer: 
He has a job opening and 100 aspirants apply. 
Naturally, only one man can have the job. 
Then the 99 disappointed job seekers could, 
if they chose, file complaints with Fair Em- 
ployment Commission agents, and the ha- 
rassed employer would be forced to suspend 
his own work and be hailed into court to 
answer the mass charges, 

Such a set-up would invite thousands of 
trumped-up lawsuits by unscrupulous law- 
yers. It would set the stage for a new era 
of yacketeering and blackmailing in America. 

The Fair Employment Commission agents 
might exercise the greatest possible care in 
examining each complaint. But, by law, it 
will be mandatory for the agents to make 
thorough investigations of each complaint 
before making a decision. 

Furthermore, it’s a hundredfold easier for 
an employer to be accused of racial or re- 


ligious discrimination than it is for him to 
prove himself innocent of the charge. 

Let’s take an example. Suppose a small 
factory owner employs 100 workers. Twenty 
percent of them are Chinese, 10 percent Ne- 
groes, 40 percent are Methodists, 20 percent 
Baptists. Any Negro or Baptist who was re- 
fused a job could file a complaint. The 
claim would be that there are more Negroes 
and Baptists in this country than Chinese 
and Methodists, and yet, in this instance, 
they would be employed. 

In such an instance the employer would 
find it hard indeed to prove himself inno- 
cent of intentional discrimination. 

Sounds fantastic, doesn’t it? But it could 
happen, and something like it undoubtedly 
would in hundreds—maybe thousands—of 
instances. The employer might get a clean 
bill of health on the first complaint, the sec- 
ond, third, or even fourth, but eventually 
the trap would ensnare him. Anyway you 
look at it, he can’t win. 

Businessmen and farmers have a big 
enough problem already in trying to succeed 
in their enterprises, pay taxes, provide jobs, 
and help maintain a strong economy without 
having the FEPC added to their burdens. 

(The editorial entitled “The Senators Have 
a Text” is from the Wilmington Star-News, 
a leading daily, published in eastern North 
Carolina: ) 


THE SENATORS HAVE A TEXT 


As the long-delayed fight over the Fair 
Employment Practice Commission bill gets 
under way in the United States Senate, the 
great majority of North Carolinians are glad 
both their Senators are committed to vote 
against this legislation. © 

Because of previous consideration of the 
issue in Congress, Senator Hory’s stand has 
been known for a long time. 

The junior Senator, FRaNK P. GRAHAM, has 
let it be known in the strongest way pos- 
sible that he is against FEPC. As recently 
as last Thursday, in his address at the Wal- 
lace festival, he reiterated his opposition as 
he said: 

“We here in North Carolina are getting 
ahead for both races without any Federal 
laws of compulsion. We in this State are 
gaining our ends through proper understand- 
ing and cooperation. Our Nation must fol- 
low that pattern if any good end is to be 
achieved.” 

But North Carolinians are expecting their 
Senators to do more than merely vote against 
this unnecessary and disturbing legislation. 
Because of the clear sentiment of the State 
they are beholden to speak out at those times 
when their words will mean the most toward 
defeat of this effort at infringement upon 
individual rights. 

And if and when they speak, there could 
be no better text for their assertions than 
the first two paragraphs of an Associated 
Press news story which appeared in Friday 
morning’s newspapers under a Raleigh date- 
line. They read: 

“The State board of education today ap- 
proved allocations totaling $3,328,752.45 from 
the State’s $50,000,000 school plant construc- 
tion, improvement, and repaid fund. 

“The allocations, recommended by the 
board’s building committee which met yes- 
terday, totaled $1,848,878.75 for white schools 
and $1,479,873.70 for Negro schools.” 

Compare the two amounts for white and 
Negro facilities. The one for white projects 
is greater by only $369,005. Surely the pro- 
portion of population would encourage a 
larger figure. But the building committee, 
free to act without interference from law 
or any other authority, delegated the money 
only on the basis of need and without con- 
sideration to race. Thus, in ‘iis one case 
alone, it scored a triumph i. raising the 
standards of North Carolina’s Negro schools, 

This disregard for race has been apparent 
since the school board took up the big task 
of distributing the $50,000,000 where it is 
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needed most. In New Hanover County, th. 
first projects to be considered were not for 
white but Negro children. Here, too, th. 
authorities considered only the factor 
need. 

In public housing, approval of a Proposed 
expansion project in Charlotte was helq up 
in Washington for sometime because prac. 
tically all the units were for Negroes, This 
so the planners in the Capital thought, wa; 
discrimination against the white population. 
But, there too, the local decision was baseq 
on need and not race. 

North Carolinians should be proud of these 
facts. 

They illustrate, better than millions of 
words of debate and argument, the tremen. 
dous social, economic, and other progress 
made by the State without regard to race, 
They offer powerful ammunition to explode 
the false charge of discrimination in North 
Carolina sometimes lodged by outsiders igno. 
rant of true conditions or anxious to ignore 
impressive facts. 

There are numerous other cases Senators 
Hoey and GraHam could cite to their col. 
leagues. 

As these illustrations prove North Caro. 
lina and other States do not need FEPC, the 
two Senators should also drive home the fact 
that its dangerous compulsion would prove 
the most damaging of all influences upon 
sound and progressive racial relations. 

(This editorial entitled “FEPC Dilemma,” 
is from the Washington Post of May 17, 1950:) 


FEPC DILEMMA 


Jonathan Daniels’ outspoken speech at a 
Chicago forum featuring the President's 
Cabinet brings into sharp focus the dilemma 
facing the administration in connection 
with the FEPC bill. At no time has the 
administration had the votes to pass the 
bill in the face of the bitter opposition 
from the southern wing of the Democratic 
Party. It has used FEPC as a handy politi- 
cal issue, without any real prospect of 
turning promises into legislation. Presi- 
dent Truman has pretended that it was a 
question of pushing the measure through 
over the opposition of a few reactionary 
Dixiecrats. But Mr. Daniels’ opposition is 
plain notice that the liberal elements in Mr. 
Truman’s own southern following are fight- 
ing him on the issue of making the FEPC 
compulsory. 

Mr. Daniels, as he pointed out in his 
speech, was one of the few southerners to 
vote for Mr. Truman’s nomination at Phila- 
delphia in 1948 and to take an active part in 
his campaign. Like other progressive lead- 
ers in the South, however, he fears that the 
FEPC fight will strengthen the cause ol 
the Dixiecrats and enable them to hide 
behind the civil-rights issue while they fight 
every progressive measure. In other words, 
the administration is pressing the fight tor 
civil rights at the point where the great- 
est opposition is encountered. Instead o! 
moving step by step toward attainment ©! 
its laudable goal of eliminating discrimina- 
tion, the administration has got itself en- 
tangled in a mere vote-making maneuver. 

The Senate will vote Friday on the limita- 
tion of debate on the motion to take up 
the administration’s FEPC bill, and Senator 
Tarr has announced that he will support 
cloture. Even if the preliminary filibuster 
is thus broken, however, it will break out 
again so long as the administration's com- 
pulsory bill is before the Senate. The Re- 
publicans, who are also playing politica 
football with the issue, are not likely to 
agree to a limitation of debate for the sake 
of getting the Democratic bill passed. They 
have their own measure to push and will 
undoubtedly try to substitute it for tie ad- 
ministration bill if cloture switches the de- 
bate to the merits of the legislation itself. 

The House has already accepted the coun 
terpart of Senator Tarr’s voluntary F=£PC. 
Apparently the administration will have wo 








s measure ot withdraw from the 
oid wrecking the remainder of 

The choice thus open to the 
5 nase is not a happy one, but he should 


accept thi 
aéoht to av 
ram. 





ave realized that he cannot make cam- 
noion promises which his own party has no 
trate of fulfilling without placing himself 
a the mercy of the Republicans. 

We have felt that, because of the gravity 
he international situation and the demor- 
.g effect of a filibuster, the Senate 
uld promptly accept the House bill cet- 
a voluntary FEPC. Mr. Daniels’ 
s seems to be running along the same 
The President could salvage some 
or himself and his party by asking 
ders to eliminate the compul- 
sory provisions of the bill. The alternative 
‘mises to be another fiasco that would 
» a hollow sound to fresh promises from 
» stumD. 

(The editorial entitled “No Argument for 
FEPC” is from the Washington Evening Star 
of May 14, 1950:) 

No ARGUMENT FOR FEPC 

Senator BENTON’s appeal for adoption of 
a compulsory FEPC bill was not based en- 

ely on the fact that Russian propaganda 

ys up racial discrimination in this coun- 

But the Connecticut Senator’s argu- 

m ) the extent that it was based on this 
ground, is unworthy of serious attention. 

It is true, of course, that there is racial 
nation in the United States. It is 
so true that the Russians are doing their 
t to make capital out of that fact. But 
y follows that we should try to com- 
ssian propaganda in other parts of 
the world by passing a law which can be 
I to do a great deal more harm than 
good in this country. 
In this newspaper’s opinion, a compulsory 

> law, wholly aside from its dubious con- 
y, would be thoroughly bad in its 
effect on race relations in this country. Be- 

use the Senate bill does not cover employ- 
ers of fewer than 50 persons, Senator BENTON 
makes the curious secondary argument that 
it is unobjectionable because it would not 
apply to 98 — of the enterprises in this 
( ; What does he think the Russians 
wou ld | 52} vif we were to pass a law ostensibly 
safe uarding the rights of people in 2 per- 

our business establishments and ig- 
ing those in 98 percent? 

> real ground for opposing the FEPC 

ever, has nothing to do with the 

mber of enterprises that would be af- 

ted by it. If the bill is passed it will 
Have to be enforced, and it is ridiculous to 
uppose that it will not be enforced. But 
he South and perhaps in some other 
ns of the country it could be enforced 
& price of dissension and bitterness 

r exceeding anything seen in this country 

‘many a long year. That is not the way 
prove race relations. If we want to 
wipe out the progress that has been made 
i¢ toment racial hostility the way to do 

is to _ ss the Senate FEPC bill. And if 
t BE NTON is worried about the Rus- 
agandists, he ought to think of 

sould do, not only before, but after 
bill became law. 

splendid article appeared in a 
of newspapers written by Raymond 
and entitled “FEPC Faults,” which is 
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| arguments have been advanced for 
employment practices bill, now be- 
sress, that should be dragged out 
examination, For if a piece of leg- 
5 enacted under the persuasive in- 

llacious reasons, we shall have 
aw. 
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cent’s Committee on Civil Rights, 
measure was derived, 


this in- 
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cluded lawyers, and at least one was a good 
lawyer. But it argued in a manner that 
would hardly be adequate in any court. It 
used the old tricks of political dialectic. 
One argument, embellished with a fine chart 
elaborately drawn, was intended to show the 
great number of discriminatory acts by em- 
ployers and others. This showed business 
to be the greatest offender, with labor com- 
paratively sinless. These compilations of 
alleged cases of discrimination also showed 
cases by race and religion. This illustrative 
material was drawn from the records of the 
old Fair Employment Practice Committee 
set up by President Roosevelt to deal with 
discrimination in the war effort. 

The cases cited were complaints. They 
were not proved cases. In short, the word 
of the complainant is taken as proof of dis- 
crimination. This would be like calling an 
error on an umpire every time Manager Leo 
Durocher makes a complaint. 

Another argument seriously advanced is 
that it is a good thing to pass a law in the 
hope that it will never be used. Thus, Con- 
gress is asked to pass a law with severe 
penalties in it and involving a big bureauc- 
racy which after all is designed merely as a 
piece of moral advice. But all experience 
shows that laws that are unenforced are 
worse than no laws. They remain as fester- 
ing sores, often the means of blackmail and 
@ broad invitation to corruption. If it is 
possible to end discrimination by law, which 
fs very doubtful, let the law be enforceable 
and let it be enforced. A law which is in- 
tended as a bluff, which is merely passed to 
appease some minority group, is a snare, 
a delucicn, and a fraud. 

Another argument advanced by the new 
Senator, BENToN of Connecticut, is that Rus- 
sia and other nations reached by the Voice of 
America—which the Senator used to run— 
will be deterred from accusing the United 
States of denying people their civil rights. 
Aside from the ridiculous idea that Russia 
could impress .ven its satellites with a tale 
about civil rights, this argument is rcoted in 
the proposition that laws are seriously to be 
passed by Congress not for the maintenance 
of peace and justice at home, but for use 
as propaganda abroad. It is, however, ex- 
actly what might be expected from a pro- 
fessional propagandist trying to act like a 
lawmaker, 

Another fallacy implicit in all the argu- 
ments for the bill is the suggestion that 
because there is discrimination, the only way 
to deal with it is by law and Federal law 
at thut. To argue that a Federal law is 
necessary because a State law won't work 
is to say that such pious gestures as the New 
York law won't work. Well, it doesn’t work 
well. It, too, is a bluff, because no serious 
supporter of the law, including Governor 

ewey, expected it to work. It was a wa- 
tered-down version of ‘what minorities 
wanted passed to win their political support. 


Separation of Mail Pay From Airline 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 18 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial appearing in American Aviation 
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on May 15, regarding my plan for sep- 
arating the mail pay from the subsidy. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
THANKS, SENATOR 
(By W. W. P.) 


At last there is official recognition in high 
places that the airlines of the United States 
are not being subsidized by mail pay. 

If there is any subsidy involved in air- 
mail payments, the subsidy is on behalf of 
the communities and users of the air service. 

No less than a report of a committee of the 
United States Senate puts this issue squarely 
on the record for the first time where it 
really counts. 

Senator Epwin C. Jornson, Democrat of 
Colorado, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, has 
just made an interim report on the separa- 
tion of air-mail pay from subsidy. 

“The subsidy need is clearly not a subsidy 
to the airline, which is merely rendering a 
public service for a fair return,” his report 
says, ‘but goes to the passengers, shippers, 
and air-mail patrons of the communities the 
airline serves.” 

So Senator JOHNSON proposes to charge up 
to the communities that don’t pay their way 
the additional costs involved in the air serv- 
ice. That’s beginning to call a spade a spade, 
to place the burden of cost responsibility 
where it belongs. It is refreshing, for once, 
to see a report that doesn’t accuse the air- 
lines of gorging themselves at the public 
trough. 

Senator JoHNSON said that a careful read- 
ing of the testimony before his committee 
last year revealed that there was agreement 
in general that airlines carrying only long- 
haul business and servicing only a few high- 
density points could operate profitably with- 
out subsidy; or, to put it another way, that 
the certificate requirement compelling the 
airlines to serve a large number of small sta- 
tions, or to carry predominantly short-haul 
traffic, absorbed most of the profits earned in 
the long-haul high-density business and 
was the basic reason why subsidy was re- 
quired. 

Thus, he added later, if management econ- 
omy and efficiency are attained, the subsidy 
rests squarely upon the community whose 
revenues are insufficient to pay the cost of 
airline service 

Senator JOHNSON is now 
subsidy for domestic air transportation 
should be specifically identified and pre- 
sented to Congress on a community basis, 
and he is recommending that legislation be 
passed by Congress directing the determina- 
tion by communities of the amount of sub- 
sidy required to support the airline services 
presently certificated to each community 
within the United States. 

While we commend the Senator most 
lreartily for his frank and honest attribu- 
tion of air-mail costs to communities, is 
there not a danger in carrying such an allo- 
cation to an extreme? 

The airlines were once a political football, 
up to the creation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. What is needed is a stable national 
transportation system—something that can’t 
be tinkered with each year by a ae ap- 
propriations committee of Congress bent on 
removing air mail from communities in 
States that happen to be dominated by the 
minority political party at the time. Any re- 
turn to the insecurities and inequities in- 
herent in political control would be tragic. 

However, the Johnson report is salutary in 
many respects and begins to finalize the 
question of costs of air service to small 
towns. As we have pointed out many times 
before, the national airline system could be 
made immediately self-supporting and im- 
mediately profitabie—without mail pay—by 


proposing that 
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confining it to high-density routes. We still 
believe that the CAB is the proper agency for 
determining what service needs to be con- 
tinued, but Senator JOHNSON’s committee is 
to be commended, at this point at least, for 
bringing some vital issues to the front. 





Our Great American Heritage: Liberty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 18 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a winning 
essay by Jeanette Stanzil on the subject 
Our Great American Heritage: Liberty, 
from a recent issue of a Three Lakes, 
Wis., newspaper. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


WINNING EssAy Is PUBLISHED 


The essay of Jeanette Stanzil, Three Lakes, 
Wis., which won first place in the American 
Legion essay contest on Our Great American 
Heritage: Liberty, is reproduced in full as 
follows: 

“ ‘Four score and seven years ago our fath- 
ers brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal.’ These were the immortal words 
spoken by a truly great American, Abraham 
Lincoln. Consider the many battles fought, 
lives lost, tears shed, and speeches made 
simply for this one word—liberty. Just a 
seven-letter word but from it a host of ideas 
have been drawn, and by it millions of peo- 
ple have lived. However, the meaning of 
this word could never be completely con- 
tained in books or manuscripts for it is in- 
deed a part of all persons living in this free 
country, today. Liberty is so much alive 
in every being that it has become a portion 
of the people’s soul and mind. For what 
could be accomplished without such a her- 
itage? Nothing, because our laws, govern- 
ment, and actions are all influenced by the 
fact that we are a free people of America. 
We are greatly indebted to the men who 
came before us, that were always striving to 
reach this goal of freedom, and to us it was 
given and accepted with a deep appreciation. 

“Let us then, for a better understanding of 
this thing termed ‘liberty,’ break it into 
proportions more understandable to us. Try 
to imagine that L stands for love, for it is 
love and not hate that is the foundation 
upon which good feelings toward our fellow- 
men are built. I represents independence, a 
type of freedom that allows us to develop as 
we are naturally inclined, and also elimi- 
nates a feeling of restraint in all things we 
attempt, within the margin of the rules and 
laws. B could mean beauty, the satisfying 
ray of impressive light that radiantly shines 
in the eyes and upon the countenance of a 
person who is free. E for equality, the living 
symbol of a freedom maintained by oppor- 
tunities for all, disregarding race, color, or 
creed. R brings to mind rights and privi- 
leges, bestowed upon us by legal documents 
which were written wisely by the preceding 
generations. The intelligence and fore- 
thought of many famous men has given us 
such important papers as the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. Next 
T expressing truth, for anything based on 
this cannot die or be destroyed, but lives for- 
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ever. Last we come to Y which shows us 
youth, the coming generation which must 
uphold this great heritage by a greater faith 
and even stronger courage, perhaps, than 
others before them did. The responsibility 
of a free nation rests upon the shoulders of 
youth and is placed there with care and con- 
fidence! 

“Whether Abraham Lincoln realized it or 
not, the words of his Gettysburg Address are 
still living today, in the hearts and minds of 
all American people. We should proudly and 
valiantly protect and defend the undying 
principles of this Nation if we hope to retain 
our great heritage—liberty.” 





Ship Operating Subsidies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES J. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been thinking further about the debate 
which took place on the floor of the 
House on May 5 ii. connection with an 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Tuomas] reading as 
follows: 

Provided further, That no part of the fore- 
going appropriation shall be available for 
obligation, nor any obligation made, for the 
payment of an operating-differential sub- 
sidy for any number of ships in excess of the 
number of ships which are entitled to receive 
an operating-differential subsidy pursuant 
to provisions of any contract, authorization, 
commitment, or obligation by the commis- 
sion in existence on January 1, 1950, includ- 
ing within said limitation as to number any 
ships being constructed or contracted for on 
said date under a construction-differential 
subsidy contract, and including also any 
ships the operation of which may be author- 
ized by the commission under any contracts 
which may result from any formal applica- 
tions filed with th~ commission prior to 
canuary 1, 1950. 


Mr, Tuomas stated that this amend- 
ment was offered in substitution for 
language contained in the bill on page 
304, beginning at line 5 and ending with 
“1950.” in line 10. The gentleman from 
Texas further stated that the language 
he was asking the committee to consider 
is the language submitted to the com- 
mittee by the chairman of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries “‘with 
only a slight variation.” 

Iam a little concerned that there shall 
be no misinterpretation or misconstruc- 
tion of the meaning of the language, 
particularly the ‘slight variation” re- 


ferred to by the gentleman from Texas | 


[Mr. THomas]. 

I wish to say for the record that as a 
member of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, it was my under- 
standing that the appropriation referred 
to shall be available for the payment of 
operating subsidy for ships not in excess 
o£ the number which first, “are entitled 
to receive an operating-differential sub- 
sidy pursuant to provisions of any con- 
tract, authorization, commitment or ob- 
ligation by the commission in existence 
on January 1, 1950,” second, being con- 



























































structed or contracted for on saiq dat 
under a construction-differentia} subsidy 
contract,” and third, “any ships the 
operation of which may be authorize 
by the commission under any contracts 
which may result from any forma] ap. 
plication filed with the commission prior 
to January 1, 1950,” 

I believe that the amendment ; 
adopted by the House has the effect 
which I have just stated. However if 
there be any question that it has a more 
limited effect, then I wish to express my 
belief that the amendment differs jy 
principle and essence from the language 
submitted to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THomas] by the chairman of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit. 
tee. I further would like to say that it js 
my belief that my colleagues of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com. 
mittee believed that the amendment 
adopted had the meaning which I have 
just stated and was so considered by 
them in registering their vote in the 
House. 





A Scandalous Situation: The Knauf Case 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. ROOSEVELT, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix to the Reconzp, 
I insert the statement issued yesterday 
by Mr. Justice Jackson, of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Several times now, I have called to the 
attention of the House the case of Mrs. 
Ellen Knauff, a war bride who has had 
an incredible time since she entered this 
country as the wife of an American vet- 
eran. The latest act in this scandalous 
situation was played yesterday when the 
Department of Justice, with unseemly 
haste, tried to rush Mrs. Knauff out of 
the country before her legal remedies 
had been exhausted. The statement of 
Mr. Justice Jackson makes plain what 
an unconscionable flouting this was oI 
both the Supreme Court and the Con- 
gress. 

It was the Knauff case that brought 
up again the whole question of the power 
of the Department of Justice to exclude 
an alien—even a war bride—without a 
hearing. It has been my continued view 
that the issue here is far more important 
than this one case. I say as flatly as! 
can that the Immigration Service | 
guilty of arbitrariness in its handling of 
this case. I say that this highlights . 
threat to the whole philosophy on whic 
our Government is based—the system © 
checks and balances. It is time We 
checked these misusers of a power they 
were given as a wartime measure. I r 
time we took this power from them and 
properly exercised our duty to provers 
the country against arbitrariness in the 
executive branch. 

To accomplish this, I have introduced 
H. R. 7476, which has been referred ‘ 
the House Committee on the Judicialy. 








hope that this latest demonstration of 
the need for this legislation will speed 
committee in its deliberations. 


Justice JACKSON’s STATEMENT 
GRANTING STAY 


As circuit justice for the second circuit, it 
st invariable practice to refuse 
the court of appeals or its judges 
»denied. This because they are closer to 
e facts, have heard the merits fully argued, 
znd because I have confidence that they 
Id grant stays in worthy cases. This rare 
rture from practice may call for a word 
of explanation. 

The decision of the court of appeals de- 
nying petitioner relief on habeas corpus was 
sanded down yesterday, and about 4 o’clock 
yesterday afternoon stay was denied. The 
urt suggested to counsel that he could 
ply “at Was hington” for a stay, and coun- 
sel al sceaal a purpose to do so. Imme- 
diately, however, the Department of Justice 
notified petitioner to be ready to be shipped 
on a commercial plane leaving New York 
this morning at 11 o’clock. This scarcely 
gave counsel time to prepare an application 
for stay here and no time for me to hold 
a hearing on it. As the case comes to me, 
I am informed that preparations are com- 
plete at the airport to deport her in a matter 
of minutes. 

Bundling this woman onto an airplane to 
get her out of this country within hours 
fter the decision of the court of appeals, if 
accomplished, would have two consequences, 

‘st, it probably would defeat this court’s 
jurisdiction to consider her petition for re- 
view. Second, it would circumvent any ac- 

n by Congress—which the Department has 
vigorously opposed—to cancel her exclusion, 
already unanimously taken by the House of 
Representatives. In this connection the 
Department of Justice was given hearing by 
a subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives. After con- 
sidering the objections of the Department 
of Justice, the committee, nevertheless, re- 
ported favorably on the bill and the House 
of Representatives, with rare unanimity, de- 
cided the exclusion order should be can- 
celed. That bill, together with a like meas- 
ure introduced in the Senate, is now before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee for consid- 
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eration. There appears ‘also to have been 
an agreement by the Department with the 
Congress to withhold action under such cir- 





inces, but I have been unable in the 
ne allowed to ascertain its text. 

fe: the Department had at any time shown 

ven probable grounds to believe that pres- 
ence of this woman a few days more in this 
country might jeopardize national security, 
even infinitesimally, I should refuse the stay. 
But the Department of Justice has not only 

lad opportunity, it has been importuned to 
sh W courts or Congress any reason for its 
exclusion order. 

Not only is the petitioner unable to learn 

the specific charges against her are, 
neither can the courts which are asked 
play at least a consenting part in her ex- 
Cuslon, nor the Congress, which is in the 
St of an effort to stop it. It overtaxes 
redulity to believe that it would jeopardize 
irity of the United States to impart 

late branches of the Government 
inkling of the charges against this 
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the purpose of this haste to rush her 
“oe country is to defeat any effort to 
is Court review her present habeas 
Proceeding, appears from statements 
made to the press by the Govern- 

i “tr in the court of appeals. We 
larily satisfled with newspaper 

7 a the speed of events has left 
for rcgpepe st: The statements of 
utable newspapers are in substan- 
rd: After the court suggested that 
counsel could ‘apply at Wash- 
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ington for a stay and he said he would do so, 
the Government attorney answered, as quoted 
in an Associated Press dispatch appearing 
in the Baltimore Sun, “She may not be here 
then.” The New York Herald Tribune at- 
tributes to him the statement that she may 
be deported by the time action is taken and 
that the case would then be academic. The 
New York Times quotes him as later stating 
he would advise the Department of Justice 
that “There are no legal impediments at this 
time which would prevent her immediate 
deportation.” “his leaves no doubt that the 
purpose is to defeat the jurisdiction of this 
Court as well as the determination of Con- 
gress. 

It may well be that this removal eventually 
will be sustained. But to consummate it 
while the right to do so is still in litigation 
cannot be permitted, and to attempt to do so 
after a bill to forbid it has already passed 
one House by unanimous vote and while it 
is pending in the other is alleged to be a 
most unusual departure from administrative 
practice. Nothing has been produced to show 
why this particular petitioner should be so 
discriminated against. To stand between the 
individual and arbitrary action by the Gov- 
ernment is the highest function of this Court. 

It is not for me to now reach any conclu- 
sion as to the merits of the decision below. 
But to grant writs to protect the Court's jur- 
isdiction to inquire into the matter is one 
of the most usual functions of an individual 
Justice. Because the Government’s action 
since decision by the court of appeals would 
have the effect of foreclosing petitioner’s 
right to be heard in this Court, I grant the 
stay. 

ROBERT H. JACKSON, 

Associate Justice, Supreme Court of 

the United States. 
May 17, 1950, 





An Iowa Farmer’s Farm Pla 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my own remarks 
in the appendix of the Recorp, I do so 
for the primary purpose of giving well- 
deserved publicity to a timely article 
written by a real dirt farmer and which 
appeared in the Malvern Leader, of Mal- 
vern, Iowa on April 6 Iast, sent to me 
by my friend, Ed E. Eaton, of Sidney, 
Iowa, as will be noted. His letter in 
part and Mr. Gregory’s plan follow: 


May 4, 1950. 
Mr. BEN F. JENSEN, 
Congressman from Iowa, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BEN: I have taken an article from the 
Malvern Leader, Malvern, Iowa, issue of April 
6, 1950, which I am enclosing and asking that 
you give it special attention. 

This article was written by one of your 
Mills County constituents living on a farm 
abutting Highway No. 275 just north of Ta- 
bor, Iowa. He is extremely bright and a 
progressive farmer. His article is so sensible 
that it has been extremely well received 
wherever it has come to attention. 

Incidentally, the article would seem to me 
to rather substantially support the position 
you have taken with regard to the proper 
method of approaching the flood control 
pro toca as I have noticed from various press 
releases, 
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In my opinion, Ben, this article should at 
an appropriate occasion be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. I have Mr. Gregory's 
permission that this be done and I person- 
ally feel that your use of it in this manner 
would bring to it some deserved attention 
and also the thinking that is becoming more 
and more prominent in this section. 

If you do not feel that you can make any 
use of the article, I would appreciate your 
so advising me as it actually is my intent to 
assist in giving it the highest publicity pos- 
sible. I would feel that you should be first 
granted the opportunity of making whatever 
use of it you might find desirable. 

I must close at this time. With best per- 
sonal regards, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
EpwWarD E. EATON. 





[From the Malvern (Iowa) Leader, of April 
6, 1950] 


AN Iowa FARMER'S FARM PLAN 


(What do operating farmers who also must 
pay taxes think of the various farm plans 
which come from Washington? Recently 
Warren Gregory wrote the following article 
on this subject and the Leader at once 
asked permission to publish it. Mr. Gregory's 
farm lies just north of Tabor in an area 
which is known as the most intensively con- 
served neighborhood in Iowa. He knows at 
first hand the problems of both the soil and 
profitable management of a farm. The 
Leader believes the enactment of a proper 
farm legislation one of the most vital prob- 
lems facing the United States. We cordially 
urge our readers to study this and invite 
comment on it, no matter whether you agree 
or not. Reproduction rights of this article 
are reserved.) 

(By Warren Gregory) 

The farmers of this country have been 
yv-ooed and proposed to with numerous plans; 
some, no doubt beneficial and most of them 
very costly. Why must all of these plans 
emanate from Washington? Why not from 
the farmer? Has he been asked what he 
desires? We need nothing so ghastly as the 
Brannan plan, which calls for much un- 
necesssary, luxurious Government assistance. 


We need no pay for planting a crop, pri- 
marily for our own good, no payment for 
legume seedings to plow for our own soil 
fertility benefit. 

Have we any surpluses? The food and 
agricultural organizations of the United 


Nations are worrying themselves with the 
problem of increasing world focd preduc- 
tion. They maintain this is a problem of 
education, engineering, and science. They 
also maintain that unless the world food 
problem is solved, there will be another 
world war, which will end civilization. 

Our so-called emergency measures cannot 
continue indefinitely without socialism 
resulting. 

Washington says the Republican Party has 
no farm plan; they say the Farm Bureau and 
other farm organizations have no farm plan, 
even though they are very criticyl of other 
plans. If we, of the Midwest agricultural 
regions wish a plan (instead of a dole); if 
we wish free enterprise (instead of Govern- 
ment dictatorship) and finally, if we desire 
to be the self-reliant people we once were, 
we must come forth with a workable project 
for agriculture of our own. We must con- 
solidate our desires and needs immediately. 
These fraudulent Government programs 
must be halted now and something conserv- 
ative, understandable, and practical insti- 
tuted in their stead. 

The population of the United States is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds—about two to 
two and one-half million people per year. 


How can we feed this increase in the fu- 
ture? Must we semistarve our people itor 
10 years, because the population and pro- 
duction curves cress, in the near future? 
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Our Government seems to operate on two 
principles—scarcity and fear. Surpluses do 
not go along with socialism, any more than 
cats go along with rats. Scarcity is social- 
ism’s mate. No socialistic government, or 
country, has enough to eat, to wear, or to 
consume, without governmental subsidiza- 
tion and resulting suicidal taxation, borne 
by the consumer. Fear is the greatest weap- 
on of our Government— fear of surpluses, 
fear of war, fear of depression and fear of 
long-continued peace and the 10ss of usurped 
power, under multitudinous emergency acts. 

Our surpluses are all fictitious, so far as 
food is concerned. The Government has bil- 
lions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money in- 
vested in monuments to poor farm manage- 
ment and has control of our so-called food 
surpluses, as the farmer and feeder will 
learn much too late. Our livestock popula- 
tion is at a low ebb. We have fewer head 
of livestock, per capita, than we had in 1918. 
Our national income is still at an all-time 
high. Our gainfully employed are, practi- 
cally the same number, if you consider the 
people who actually want to be regularly 
employed. R. C. Pollock, of the American 
Meat Institute, estimates we will have 171,- 
000,000 people by 1960 in this country. We 
must gear our conservation practices and 
future production to meet that number if 
Mr. Consumer is ever to have Mr. Brannan’s 
so-called cheap food. 

Our Government in Washington seems to 
aggravate strikes and, certainly, stands at 
the top of the list in perpetuating labor 
strife. We cannot blame labor or manage- 
ment for this. The blame lies in mismanage- 
ment of labor’s problems, and interference 
with management’s difficulties, by our many 
Washington agencies. 

We stand at the goal line of the most 
prosperous years and the greatest industrial 
expansion this Nation, or any other, has 
ever known. Let’s not drop the ball. 

We realize, only too little, how near we are 
to complete socialism. The control of in- 
dustry and labor and Mr. Brannan’s plan are 
all we need to complete it. The Government 
is, each day, destroying initiative to work, to 
produce and to operate one’s own business in 
a businesslike manner, by bureaucratic med- 
dling. 

Why have all these plans when they are 
all on a day-to-day, month-to-month basis? 

Why not forget the MVA? It will only 
mean more TVA and control of the vast re- 
sources of the Missouri Valley by Govern- 
ment. Why not continue with the Pick- 
Sloan plan, which is already under way? 
This question also applies to the Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi and all other river projects. 

Let us have one long-range plan, the farm- 
ers’ own plan. 

We have one heritage in this country and 
have been rapidly depleting it. “Your land 
and mine,” as Henry J. Taylor so often calls 
it. We do not seem to be profiting by ex- 
periences of other peoples, who now are af- 
flicted with famines. This heritage does not 
belong to us. We merely have the use of 
it—either to spoil and waste or to improve 
and conserve. We came here with nothing 
and when we leave this earth can take noth- 
ing with us. 

It is not feasible to solve these agricultural 
problems jointly? The problems are: sur- 
pluses (if any), cheaper meats, flood, food 
prices and costs of production. 

We need to conserve our soil—the greatest 
of all our resources—and improve its pro- 
ductivity and tillability. Our heritage will 
then be passed on to our children in better 
condition than when we, of this generation, 
received it. Two simple words will cure these 
and many of our other ailments: Soil conser- 
vation. Practice of soil conservation and 
proper rotation practices in all agricultural 
regions will so.ve these problems and many 
more 
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1. They will hold down the production of 
surplus crops on marginal land. 

2. They will furnish pasture and forage 
to enable us to increase livestock. 

3. Fertility will be increased manyfold, in 
case of war or other need for greatly in- 
creased production, in line with population 
increases. 

4. The cost of production of meat animals 
will be lowered for the farmer. 

5. The cost of food, including meat, will 
be less to the consumer, without the im- 
position of other taxes. 

6. Food production will increase, whereby 
we need not starve for 10 or 20 years, in a 
helpless state, striving to make the produc- 
tion curve again parallel the popuiation 
curve—instead of cross it. 

7. It will, as has been proven, minimize 
dust storms and crop failures, so far as hu- 
man effort is concerned. 

8. It will tend to stabilize and raise our 
water level and forestall water shortages. 

9. It will put agriculture on a better basis 
financially; not dependent upon any one crop 
in particular. 

10. It will create a more stable demand, 
by agriculture, for industrial products—such 
as automobiles, appliances and home im- 
provements. 

11. It will control flooding of rivers and 
streams, by eliminating run-off, in making 
the rain and snow soak into the soil, when 
they fall. 

12. It will do away with Government sub- 
sidy payments on agricultural crops, which 
payments are made at the expense of the 
taxpayer. 

13. It will tend to stabilize population in 
the rural areas, as farming will be more 
attractive to the younger generation on a 
good fertile farm, than one of those sub- 
marginal, eroded, semi-arid ones. 

14. It will discourage Government inter- 
ference with farming operations, so the 
American farmer may be happy, prosperous 
and on good terms with labor (his con- 
sumer). 

15. Our streams will run clear once more, 
unhampered by silt and debris, abounding 
with fish, as they once were. 

16. Recreational facilities will be increased, 
on large farm ponds, rivers and in our farm 
wood-lots and forests. 

17. Wildlife protective cover will be im- 
proved, which will automatically restock our 
game birds and animals. 

18. Farming will require less man hours, 
less cash outlay for expensive, seldom used 
equipment, but savings will be offset some- 
what by construction of new fences and con- 
servation work. 

19. It will require two things to bring about 
all of these improvements: the technical 
assistance of our Soil Conservation Service 
and the will of the farmer to stand on his 
own two feet. ; 

20. Last, but not by no means least, it will 
create that thing toward which we are all 
Striving: A stable agricultural economy. 





Why Not Repudiate Yalta’s Betrayal of 
Poland, and Weaken Soviet Grip? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 
Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, by re- 
quest, I am including the following edi- 


torial from the May 13 issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post: 





























































Wuy Not REPUDIATE Yauta’s Beraayy, 
POLAND, AND WEAKEN Sovier Grp) 
(By Ann Su Cardwell) 

America, struggling against an adversa 
that is deadly serious, is looking for Man 
and our Government has declared its inten. 
tion of attempting to win the peoples in +, 
satellite countries for the west even thous, 
their puppet regimes remain tools of \«. 
cow. Poland is a case in point. 

A conference between Churchill, Roose. 
velt, and Stalin in the Crimea resulteg \, 
what is known as the Yalta agreement (Fos. 
ruary 11, 1945). This agreement was neve, 
presented to the Senate for ratification, ang 
was not a treaty but only an agreemen: 
between the three Chiefs of State. Thy 
Yalta accord specified that the “Provisiona) 
government [set up by Stalin} which js noy 
functioning in Poland should therefore be 
reorganized on a broader democratic basis" 
and that this new government shal! be 
pledged to the holding of free and unfe:. 
tered elections as soon as possible. Pyy. 
thermore, the three heads of governmen 
(Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin) consider tha: 
the eastern frontier-of Poland should {o. 
low the Curzon line, with digressions from 
it in some regions of from 5 to 8 kilometers, 
They recognize that Poland must receive syb. 
stantial accessions of territory in the north 
and west * * * final delimitation of the 
western frontier of Poland should thereafter 
await the peace conference. 

This Yalta accord, making Stalin a pres. 
ent of over 47 percent of Poland, conspired 
with geography, circumstances, the Red 
army and the NKVD to make it possible for 
Stalin to transform what remained of the 
helpless country into a Soviet province in 
everything but name. Soviet citizens mas. 
querading as Poles now govern Poland ac- 
cording to Moscow’s instructions. Nothing 
was guaranteed Poland in the west. Stalin 
gave Poland some German territory east of 
the Oder and Neisse Rivers, and this act, as 
well as the expulsion of thousands of Ger- 
mans from western Poland, was confirmed 
at Potsdam. 

Yet Poland, although handed over to the 
Kremlin, need not be lost to the west un- 
less the west so wills. The Polish people re- 
main pro-American in sympathies, separated 
from us only by the Yalta betrayal, the 
heaviest blow dealt them during all the war 
and occupation years. Polish distrust of us 
will persist as long as our Government re- 
gards the Yalta agreement as binding. Re- 
pudiation of Yalta would sweep it away and 
give a lift to lowered American prestige not 
only in Poland but throughout all eastern 
Europe. 

What could Moscow do? It could multiply 
lies and vituperation. But it could not pre- 
sent a case against the United States, be- 
cause Stalin has never made any pretense ol 
living up to the Yalta terms. Out of nearly 
40 Yalta agreements, according to President 
Truman, Stalin chose to honor only that 
concerning Japan. In so doing he was act- 
ing to his own advantage and our hurt. 

The question arises: Has an agreement 
any validity when its conditions are ignored 
or deliberately misinterpreted by one © 
the contracting parties? For 5 years, to ou 
great disadvantage, we have honored the 
Yalta agreement. And we may expect to be 
bullied, deceived, insulted or outsmarted a 
long as we hold to that phantom accor’. 
At Yalta the Moscow men thought they hes 
taken our measure. The records of the col 
ference suggest that they were right. P 

Stalin’s plans, as later events disclosed 
required his possession of Poland, “the ke’ 
stone of the European arch.” On that sub- 
ject he was adamant. Reporting to Con 
gress on his Yalta trip, President Rooseve 
said, “The whole Polish question was 4 Po 
tential source of trouble in postwar Eu 
rope * * * we came to the conference O 






















































mined to find a common ground for so- 
ion and we did.” The Big Three thought 
suming the peacemakers’ author- 
could settle the “Polish question” 
and for all by turning Poland over to 


- while the Poles had no means of 











8 the Atlantic Charter was aban- 
aoned, At Yalta, America was made an ac- 
tive participant in an act of aggression 
-oainst Poland and obligated to see that act 
xecuted. 
” jew, in 1950, America wants the friend- 
ip and support of the Nation betrayed in 
To get it we must make what resti- 
tution we can. Our repudiation of Yalta 
- uld revive faith in America and create 
insuperable difficulties for those entrusted 
vith the execution of the sovietization pro- 
cram, It would regain for us the friend- 
ship of more than 20,000,000 highly useful 
people, and permit us to respect ourselves— 
which, incidentally, is one thing Mr. George 
Kennan says we must do if we are to insure 
our own security. 





Armed Forces Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the public has been confused because 
some utterances of important public per- 
sons have indicated that the interna- 
tional situation is more dangerous for us 
than at any time in recent years, and yet 
President Truman has said that the 
world situation is far, far better than 
in 1946. 
What hoth parties say is true. 
In a sense the situation is worse than 
before, because the Communists have 
completed or almost completed their con- 
trol of China, with 450,000,000 more peo- 
ple added to their empire, and that un- 
happy country, with its enormous man- 
power and other potentials, in their 
hands. At the same time our hold on 
Berlin, always precarious, is threatened 
anew. 
Yet what the President says is also 
true, because Communist power in Eu- 
rope, Which affects western civilization 
far more importantly than China, was 
at its height in 1946. Yugoslavia was 
strongly allied to the Soviet Union. The 
Red Army was still in Iran despite the 
United Nations. Jews and Arabs were 
preparing for armed battle in Palestine. 
“fyptlans were in open revolt against 
Britain. The independence of India 
Was threatening civil war. The world 
Sain supply was three and a half mil- 
on ons short. The economic condition 
. urope was worsening rapidly. 
avery one of these situations has taken 
a turn for the better since. There is 
probably no immediate likelihood of war, 
“Hough it is always a possibility. 
ne nab the biggest single factor in 
ae is the fact that whereas in 
; S the United States was in the midst 
of the most rapid and wasteful disarma- 
seats in history, now we have rearmed 
at the same time allied ourselves 
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with the countries of western Europe in 
what is not only an economic and politi- 
cal tie but a military one as well. 

In this present situation of interna- 
tional tension it is our defense forces 
which will do most to keep the peace. 
At the first aggression our Air Force will 
take to the skies with instruments of 
swift destruction to enemy centers. This 
is a great deterrent to war because ag- 
gression always feels out weakness. 

After that all three arms of our de- 
fense services will play a balanced, co- 
operative, and powerful part in war. 
The Navy will keep the seas open and 
with its carrier take mobile air bases over 
the world. The Army with its ground 
troops and the Air Force with its tactical 
support and its transport will be able 
to launch offensive movements against 
the enemy. Meanwhile, we are building 
stout radar and tactical defense to pro- 
tect our own homeland against enemy 
strikes. We may well hope and pray 
there will be no new war, but, if it should 
come, we are not now helpless and con- 
fused as we would have been in 1946, and 
that fact itself is our best ground for 
confidence that there will be no imme- 
diate war. 

The Hitlers and Stalins of the world 
never start a war unless they think they 
can win. It is for us to see to it that 
they know they cannot win. “The 
strong man armed” will keep his own 
house, as the Bible says. It is for us all, 
as Americans, to see that this strength 
of our defense forces is maintained and 
incremented as long as the threat of 
Soviet domination hangs over the world. 





Pie in the Sky 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I listened to the President’s 
speech at the Democratic rally in Cnhi- 
cago and I read it in the Recorp. Mr. 
Truman attempted to write a prescrip- 
tion for the Nation that would let the 
people have their cake and eat it, too. 

The President called his party a “party 
of dreamers.” I guess we are all dream- 
ers, and it is well that we are. We want 
better living conditions for all. Wewant 
to conserve our resources. We want to 
be a Christian nation. Indeed, the Pres- 
ident painted a flowery picture of our 
aspirations. But there are certain hard 
realities of life that we must face with- 
out cringing. Our ancestors did not 
build the greatest nation on earth, 
with the highest living standards the 
world has ever known, by squandering 
their hard-earned savings in socialistic 
schemes. I am sure our people would 
feel a lot better if they knew we had 
somebody at the heim with a clear un- 
derstanding of the hard facts that face 
us and a determination to solve our 
problems with the help of the best brains 
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available, rather than resorting to politi- 
cal maneuvering for the purpose of per- 
petuating his party in office. 

He held out glittering promises of 
future well-being if the people would 
elect to Congress the candidates who be- 
lieve as he does. He offered something 
to everyone. He promised Federal aid to 
education, socialized medicine, socialized 
housing, the Brannan farm plan, and a 
lot of other costly schemes. He left the 
impression that the Government can give 
them all these without cost. He failed 
to tell the people that the adoption of 
this program would add another $25,- 
0C0,C00,000 a year to the Federal budget. 
He failed to mention the hard fact that 
Government produces nothing and can 
give the people nothing without first 
taking it from them in more and higher 
taxes or by increasing the debt. He 
carefully avoided telling the people about 
the huge deficits he is piling up each 
year. He did not mention the fact that 
in 4144 peacetime years he spent more 
money than the first 32 Presidents spent 
in 152 years of our Nation’s history. He 
failed to explain that this deficit spend- 
ing is debasing our dollar and that the 
$100 bonds they bought in 1940 for $75 
will today only buy $60 worth of goods in 
the market place. 

Mr. Truman failed to clear the air of 
the doubts we have in regard to our in- 
ternational problems. In recent 
speeches and whistle-stop talks he said 
that conditions are much better than 
they were in 1946, but his military and 
foreign affairs advisers warn us that con- 
ditions are very critical. The military 
are asking for more money for defense 
and a continuation of conscription. He 
avoided mentioning the “Pinks” and 
those in Government who have been 
playing “palsey-walsey” with the Com- 
munists. When the Committee on Un- 
American Activities was attempting to 
route these “Pinks” out of Government, 
he said, on 9 different occasions, that the 
Republicans were digging up “red her- 
rings.” He did not announce that his 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, and 
himself were now ready to turn their 
backs on these traitors. Nor did he as- 
sure the people that his hand picked 
Committee in the Senate would now 
cease its attempts to smear those who 
brought charges against certain persons 
high in policy making Departments and 
begin to make a real investigation. 

He failed to tell the people about the 
Pendergast machine in Kansas City, how 
it first placed him in office and later 
helped him to purge an able Member of 
the House of Representatives who didn’t 
take orders. He carefully avoided men- 
tioning the tie-up cf his Administration 
with gangsters and gamblers who com- 
pletely control political machines in the 
big cities. 

Conspicuous by its absence was any 
mention of the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission for reorganizing the 
Executive Branch to effect a saving of 
billions of dollars in the cost of Govern- 
ment. He has sent several plans up to 
the Hill but in most of them the Presi- 
dent says, “The taking effect of the reor- 
ganization included in this plan may not 
in itself result in substantial immediate 
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3.” But “substantial immediate 
savings” are what the people are looking 
for. No, the President is giving lip serv- 
ice to the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission but his Department 
and Bureau Chiefs are vigorously oppos- 
ing any changes in their agencies which 
would cut expense and thousands of em- 
ployees off the swollen payrolls. 

The President spoke glowingly of 
Thomas Jefferson and how the Demo- 
cratic Party stood for the principles of 
Jefferson. He failed to mention the fact 
that Jefferson had a consuming fear of 
big government as expressed in his state- 
ment that “Those people are best gov- 
erned who are least governed” and, “I 
place economy among our first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest danger to be feared.” Iam sure, 
Mr. Speaker, if Mr. Jefferson were to re- 
turn to this earth and would see how the 
Democratic Party has been debauched, 
he would have an attack of angina pec- 
toris or suffer a heart block that would be 
fatal: 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party has 
no monopoly on being against sin, or on 
wanting this Country to be a strong 
Christian Nation. It has no monopoly 
on the desire for a peaceful world and a 
prosperous economy. It is nice to be an 
idealist and a dreamer. There are cer- 
tain facts we cannot ignore and we must 
face up to the hard, cold realities of life. 
The President failed to present these 
facts to the people. His speech in Chi- 
cago and his whistle-stop talks were of a 
“pie-in-the-sky” and “heaven-above-all” 
type designed to promise something to 
everybody without cost. He should re- 
member he cannot “fool all the people all 
the time.” 





Whistle Stop at Wendover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of May 11, 
1950: 

WHISTLE Stop aT WENDOVER 


Wendover, Wyo., is just a railroad division 
point with a population of 22 persons, but 
there were 400 people on hand when the 
Presidential train (Presidents do not have to 
worry about railroad strikes) pulled into the 
yards on Tuesday. Mr. Truman appeared 
upon the rear platform to speak warmly of 
“my good friend, Joz O’MAHONEY, who hap- 
pens to be a Senator from this State.” It 
Was always good, he said, to come back out 
West. Wyoming was a progressive State— 
the first, in fact, to give women the right 
to vote. “Can you imagine,” the President 
asked, “what some of the stuffy reactionary 
easterners had to say about the fact that you 
had woman suffrage out here? Listen—listen 
to this—you will like it—you will want to 
remember it. The editor of a prominent mag- 
azine published in New York said about 
Wyoming when you gave women the right to 
vote—now this is a quote: ‘This unblushing 
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female socialism defies alike the apostles and 
the prophets.’” 

The chronology, it seems, was a little out of 
kilter. It developed later that the Presi- 
dent was quoting from Harper’s New Month- 
ly magazine of November 1853, whereas 
Wyoming did not grant suffrage to women 
until 16 years later. However, the President 
has made his point: The rugged West and 
the effete East—the new frontiersmen of the 
ever-expanding exchequer and the old fogies 
of the balanced budget. 

“Just what is an off-the-cuff whistle stop 
speech?” wrote our correspondent in his 
story. “President Truman delivered one to- 
day that is regarded on this train as a 
classic.” 





“Jumping Joe in Action Again” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I attach the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of May 8, 
entitled “Jumping Joe in Action Again.” 
It points up neatly the kind of dema- 
goguery of which the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin is capable by quoting 
from an article which he read into the 
Recorp in June 1949, opposing opening 
of the FBI files. Without an excuse or 
a@ reason, he now demands the files be 
opened. 

“JUMPING JOE” IN ACTION AGAIN 


“If the State Department loyalty files are 
opened, then my charges will be proved,” 

enator McCartuy has been shouting since 
he started his campaign against the State 
Department. 

Now President Truman has authorized the 
State Department to open its files in the 
cases of the 81 individuals that McCarTuy 
has termed loyalty risks. 

Is McCartTuy satisfied? 

Of course not. Now he charges that the 
State Department files are ph ny, that they 
have been tampered with and that the Pres- 
ident is guilty of deceit and dishonesty in 
making them available. 

And he demands that the FBI files be 
opened. These will prove his charges, he says 
in effect. 

Less than a year ago MCCARTHY was 
against opening the FBI files. On June 16, 
1949, he read on the Senate floor an ar- 
ticle by David Lawrence explaining in detail 
the great damage that would be done by such 
action. The article pointed out that pub- 
licizing of FBI files harms the FBI, endan- 
gers its informants, and imperils the repu- 
tation, of innocent persons. 

Yes, the man who didn’t believe FBI files 
should be opened last June now wants them 
opened. 

And does anyone think for a moment that 
if the administration did decide to open the 
FBI files (which it shouldn’t and wouldn't) 
McCartuy would be satisfied. Of course he 
wouldn’t. He'd shift ground again. He 
would retreat to some further position, hurl 
some new charges or find some new names 
to throw at the administration. 

They tell a little story about “Jumping 
Joe” in Washington these days. It fits him 
perfectly. It goes like this: 

“McCarTHY is a slippery fellow. Every 
time you think you’ve caught up with him, 
he’s down the river on another cake of ice.” 



































































Taxation of Mutual Savings Banks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, unde; 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rpr. 
orD, it is a pleasure for me to insert the 
following thought-provoking address i. 
livered by our distinguished colleague 
Water A. LyNcH, before the dinner 
meeting of the Savings Banks Officers 
and Auditors and Comptrollers Forum 
at the Hotel Astor, New York City, on 
May 16, 1950. Representative Lyncz js 
the New York majority member of the 
Ways and Means Committee and to hj 
subject he brings a full and seasoned 
viewpoint founded upon broad exper 
ience in the practice of the law and espe. 
cially in the field of memos and ¢ of 


in view of the pending proposal t to 
earnings of mutual savings banks about 
which I shall undoubtedly have mo re to 
say at a later date in opposition to ) the 
proposal. It would serve all well to read 
carefully the following obviously well- 
prepared address: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the forum 
it gives me great pleasure to be with you 
today. A life-long ambition of mine has 
been fulfilled. At long last I find mysell in 
&@ group of men with so much mone} ler 
their control that they do not know what to 
do with it. I do not know whether my 
choice as the speaker of the occasion is alto- 
gether fortuitous from your point of view 
especially when you men learn that I am a 
member of that group of tax gatherers known 
Officially as the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the United States House of Rep: 
sentatives. I might say that it is a n 
cooperative committee. I happened to men- 
tion to some of the members in the ear) 
part of last week that I was sche duled t 
speak before your group today and that 
was at a loss for a topic. With characteristic 
thoughtfulness for a member of their com 
mittee, they came to a tentative agreement 
last Friday by a vote of 13 to 10 to tax mutual 
savings banks—thus giving me not d 
topic for my address before you today, Dut 
also a very good reason for being here 

Before I discuss, however, the question 
taxation of mutual savings banks, I thins 
it might be well if you bankers knew some 
thing about the Committee on Ways 
Means. It is the oldest committee 
Government and is charged with the respo! 
sibility of raising revenue for the operat 
of the Government. It is composed . 
members, 15 from the majority side and | 
from the minority. Modesty forbids me ' 
extoll the capabilities of the members of th:s 
committee, lest you get the impression that 
I would bathe in their reflected glory. . 
fice to say that Presidents and Vice Presiden's 
have, in the course of their congres: 
careers, been members of this committee & 
the present Chief Justice of the Onis d States 








the not too distant days when he servec 
Ways and Means. The problems that co 
front the committee are many and compi<* 
and the pulling and the tugging of com 
flicting interests is beyond adequate Ge 
scription. : 

In the category of bills assigned for is 
consideration are the tax bills of the ¢ uns 
try, the customs and tariff bills, reciproce 



















































































» agreements, unemployment insurance, 
1 security, and bills of like nature, all 
ving revenue. A bill comes before us 
in one of three ways. It is either introduced 
by a Member of the House and referred to 
sur committee, or it is prepared by one of 
me departments and is introduced by the 
man of the committee as an admin- 
ation bill, or, recommendations are made 
the President in his message and from 
e recommendations the committee works 
pill of its own. Although we talk about 
il of 1960” today, actually no such 
en introduced. We are still in 
the e de jiberative and formative period of the 
1 and have only reached tentative agree- 
ments thereon. When we have come to final 
nelusions on the various matters that are 
co into the bill, it is referred to the drait- 
ing service. After it is returned from the 
{ting service we again go over the bill for 
rrection and it will then probably be 

ed by the chairman of the ccom- 
‘he is in favor of the bill. Follow- 
formality, the bill is then referred 
the Ways and Means Committee; we 

1 mal vote upon it and favorably 
t out. We then go before the Rules 
ttee to get a rule which determines 
sth of time that will be allotted for 
on the bill and the conditions under 
the debate will be held. sually 
tax bill is reported, we obtain what 
as a closed rule—at least that is 
call it on the majority side— 
u are in the minority, you protest 
igainst the gag rule. The pur- 
the closed rule is to prevent any 
1ents from the floor and you must 
r leave it. You can imagine the 
position of those who are caught 
ent net that has been spread to 
so-called loophole tax evaders 
> provisions are tied up with pro- 
would reduce obnoxious excise 
ther or not there is a loophole, 
the committee discovers new 
tax revenues heretofore not tapped, 
tion is equally precaricus for those 
previously legally enjoyed tax 
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of the fact that the proposed 1950 
ill contain substantial excise tax 
, it is fair to assume that in an 
ear the Congress will vote for a 
will reduce taxes, even though 
nay be some things in the bill with 
they might not generally agree. When 
has passed the House it is sent to the 
and referred to the Senate Finance 
ttee which, in turn, goes through a 
ure somewhat similar to that before 
Vays and Means Committee. After the 

has exercised its prerogative as 
tesman” and has amended the bill 

to the collective satisfaction of its Members, 
it goes into conference and then the hatchet 
work is done. I might say that the conferees 
m2 selected by seniority. So that you might 


an tand more clearly what this means, 
have been 





4 my eighth year on the Committee on 
‘ys and Means—and for the first time I 
as selected as a conferee on the recently 
assed tax bill affecting life-insurance com- 
anies. I might say that I was selected for 
“¢ reason that some of my seniors stepped 
ae so that I might be chairman of the 
I recite this to you in order that 
ght know—and particularly that the 
of savings banks in Bronx County 
lize—the importance of a conferee 
t understand the necessity of urg- 
* reelection of your speaker of the 


nferees 


nto these matters rather thoroughly 
‘is from a study of the history of 
vings banks that I learned, for 
that the original founders of mu- 
ngs banks were religicus leaders 


in Congress 11 years—I am now 
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and that the members of your organization 
have some of the solid religious convicticns 
of your forebears in the mutual savings banks 
industry. 

Moreover, I, being both a lawyer and an 
elected public official, and at the same time 
having very firm religious convictions of my 
own, needed only to consult the counsel of 
Thomas Jefferson regarding the close tie be- 
tween thrift and religion. Jefferson wrote 
John Page, “Would a missionary appear, who 
would make frugality the basis of his reli- 
gious system, and go through the land 
preaching it up as the only road to salvation, 
I would join his school, though not gener- 
ally disposed to seek my religion out of the 
dictates of my own reason, and feeling of my 
own heart.” 

Of course, as demonstrated by the fable 
of the ant and the grasshopper, thrift is not 
universally embraced as a virtue. From Pub- 
lius Syrus, the Roman, we have the assertion 
that frugality is misery in disguise. 

Now I must confess, in all candor, that my 
own view lies somewhere between Thomas 
Jefferson on the one hand and Publius Syrus 
on the other. I would not accept the view of 
the philosopher that, “Let us all be happy 
and live within our means, even if we have to 
borrow the money to do it with.” 

ut I believe my own conviction was best 
expressed by Samuel Johnson, that “A man 
who both spends and saves money is the 
happiest man, because he has both enjoy- 
ments.” 

I make no pretense to having the fervent, 
rigid adherence to thrift that may be re- 
quired for membership in your association. 
I must say that I admire the beneficent 
works of the Reverend Dr. Henry Duncan 
(who perhaps appropriately founded the first 
modern savings bank at Ruthwell, Scotland, 
in 1810), as well as his counterparts in this 
country, including New York’s own Thomas 
Eddy and DeWitt Clinton. 

But to come back to 1950—as you know, 
the Committee on Ways and Means is in the 
process of drafting 2 major tax bill. The 
committee’s work was initiated in response 
to a Presidential message suggesting that 
some excise tax reductions were in order at 
this time, provided the resulting loss of 
revenue was made up through the enact- 
ment of loophole-closing legislation. The 
committee is aware, as I am sure you are 
also, of the desirability of reduction in the 
excise field in order that we may stimulate 
business and maintain a high level of em- 
ployment. The excises are still at their 
wartime peak and in many cases the rates 
are almost punitive. Some of these rates 
were imposed during the war in an effort to 
discourage the consumption of strategic ma- 
terial and the use of labor needed in the war 
industries. These rates are inappropriate at 
the present time. We are in a so-called peace 
economy, in which we are endeavoring to 
stimulate production and to absorb in em- 
ployment, not only those who were in the 
armed services, but the 500,000 or 600,000 of 
new annual entrants into the employment 
market. We are confronted with depressed 
business activities in certain fields and while 
the latest labor reports show that 60,000,000 
people—the largest in the history of our 
country—are now employed, we must see 
that there is no deterioration in the standard 
of living of this increased labor group. To 
do that we must stimulate business, particu- 
larly in those depressed lines, such as jewelry, 
furs, leather goods, and other similarly af- 
fected industries. In some cases involving 
the admissions tax on movies, theaters, din- 
ing room service in hotels, where a singer 
is engaged to sing the Star Spangled Banner, 
and in so-called cabarets and night clubs 
which employ hundreds and thousands of 
people, the 20-percent tax falls unduly heav- 
ily. In other cases involving the tax on 
transportation of persons a real hardship is 
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experienced, while the tax on transporta- 
tion of property is so recurrent that in the 
case of a manufactured article it constitutes 
a substantial portion of the cost of produc- 
tion, as the transportation of each part is 
taxed as well as the finished product. In 
other cases such as in beer and light wines, 
the taxes unquestionably discriminate 
against persons of comparatively modest 
means. In short, there can be no doubt that 
excise revision is highly desirable. 

The task of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in its endeavor to reduce excise taxes 
might indeed prove somewhat pleasurable 
if, first, we could satisfy anyone without 
complete elimination of the tax on the article 
in which he is most interested, and, secondly, 
if we were relieved of the responsibility of 
raising, otherwise, taxes in an amount equal 
to the excises we reduced, in order to prevent 
the national deficit from growing greater. 

Major tax reductions have already been 
made in two primary sources of wartime 
revenues, namely, the taxes on corporate and 
individual net incomes. The feeling through- 
out the country is today that excise reduc- 
tion is overdue by reason of the fact that 
the last wartime increases in the excise rates, 

made in 1943, were enacted with the clear 
and distinct stipulation by the Congress of 
the United States in solemn assembly and 
enacted into law by the signature of the 
President, that these excise taxes would be 
removed within 6 months after the cessation 
of hostilities. 

While the Committee on Ways and Means 
recognizes the strong merits of an excise 
reduction program, it is also acutely aware 
of the fact that the Federal Government is 
running a deficit of major proportions in the 
current fiscal year and may show an even 
larger deficit in 1951 if expenditures are not 
held to the budgetary levels or business con- 
ditions begin to slack off. The staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion has estimafed that the deficit for the 
fiscal year 1950 will be $6,700,000,000, and 
that the deficit for 1951 will be $7,300,000,000 
even if expenditures are held to the ievels 
contained in the President's budget message. 
Hence the committee is making a vigorous 
effort to work out a balanced tax program 
in which the excise reductions which the 
committee has tentatively agreed upon and 
which, as you probably know, involve an 
annual revenue loss of about $1,000,000,000, 
will be offset by increased revenues from 
other sources. 

I am sure that you will recognize that it 
is not an easy task to raise that much ad- 
ditional revenue, particularly from a tax 
system which is already overburdened and 
which, through its depressing effects on both 
consumer purchasing power and incentives, 
threatens to become a real obstacle to the 
continued progress of our country. 

It is especially difficult to raise additional 
revenues of this size by the loophole-closing 
route. Many of the suggestions which the 
committee has received appear to be meri- 
torious but promise no substantial amounts 
of revenue. Other suggestions have to be 
discarded because of the serious adminis- 
trative difficulties which they would produce, 
and a good many are unacceptable because 
they involve changes in the fundamental 
principles of the income-tax law which are 
not acceptable to the committee. 

Because of this situation it is not sur- 
prising that the tax exemptions provided in 
section 101 of the Internal Revenue Code 
have received close scrutiny. A good deal of 
revenue is involved, and, as you know, in- 
terest in these exemptions has been stimu- 
lated by a well-organized and determined 
agitation on the part of a group of business- 
men who regard the exemptions as a loop- 
hole and believe they have fostered unfair 
competition. While the center of the stage 
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has been held by the dispute over the ex- 
emption of farm cooperatives, and the spec- 
tacular tax-avoidance schemes such as the 
lease-back arrangement used by certain edu- 
cational institutions and insurance com- 
panies, it was inevitable that the committee's 
studies should extend to the other institu- 
tions which benefit under section 101, in- 
cluding the mutual savings banks. 

I am impressed with the history of faith- 
ful public service of the mutual savings 
banks in providing a safe and secure deposi- 
tory of the small sums saved by the journey- 
men, the coachmen, the chambermaids, and 
the artisans. Without the savings banks in 
the days before series E savings bonds, these 
workmen of humble background would have 
had no safe place to keep their savings. 

When one views the 133-year history of 
successful operations of the mutual savings 
banks, however, I believe that he is likely 
to be impressed with a paradox difficult to 
explain. Why is it that there is about one 
account for every three inhabitants of the 
territory that savings banks serve (and in 
New England and New York the proportion 
is even greater), yet the operations of sav- 
ings banks are limited to only 17 States, and 
the majority of them are in the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States. 

I know that the textbook writers explain 
that the pioneer country had great demand 
for the money and credit which ordinary 
commercial banks would provide while sav- 
ings banks, being more conservative in lend- 
ing policy, could not meet the need. It has 
been suggested that the farmers and miners 
of the West have an independence of spirit 
and a recklessness for adventure that did 
not require the protection afforded by the 
savings banks in the eastern cities for indus- 
trial employees. 

The testimony before our committee em- 
phasized the cooperative nature of mutual 
savings banks, the fact that they have no 
capital stock outstanding and are operated 
by trustees, and that ultimately all of the 
assets belong to the depositors. Emphasis 
was placed also upon the character of the 
business done. The small size of the average 
deposits was stressed, as was also the fact 
that these deposits were by and large held by 
persons of comparatively modest means. In 
particular, attention was directed to the im- 
portance of school savings and Christmas 
club accounts. The honorable history of 
these institutions and the long-standing 
character of their exemption under the Fed- 
eral income tax was pointed out. Finally, it 
was argued that any tax imposed on mutual 
savings banks would reduce their ability to 
accumulate surplus which, in connection 
with a continued expansion in their deposits, 
would tend to weaken the banks and in- 
crease the risks of their depositors. It was 
pointed out also that State laws required the 
accumulation of a surplus for the protection 
of the depositors and that a conflict would 
exist between these laws and a tax which 
impeded the accumulation of the desired sure 
plus. These are indeed impressive argue 
ments. 

Your general counsel, Mr. Fred N. Oliver, 
accompanied by Mr. Earl B. Schwulst, Jr., 
President, Bowery Savings Bank; Mr. A. 
George Gilman, Malden Savings Bank, Mal- 
den, Mass.; and Mr. Henry Powell., executive 
secretary, Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, gave us the following sta- 
tistics—that as of December 31, 1949, the 
total deposits of savings banks amount to 
over $19,000,000,0000, the total assets, $21,- 
500,000,000, total depositors over 19,000,000, 
and an average deposit per account of ap- 
proximately $1,000. Now, the record of 
safety and security of the mutual savings 
banks in handling the deposits left with 
them by small depositors is admitted. I 


should point out that these depositors re- 
ceived on the average an interest rate of 1.78 
percent in 1948. In contrast, the yield on 
series E bonds held to maturity is approxi- 
mately 2.9 percent, and even series F and 
series G bonds yield 2.5 percent. I repeat, 
therefore, why should small investors leave 
their savings with the mutual savings banks? 
Why is it, and why should it be, public policy 
to grant an express exemption from Federal 
corporate income taxes for mutual savings 
banks? I ask these questions appreciating 
full well your great record of nearly a cen- 
tury and a half of service. I do so as a 
friend, however, to suggest that perhaps in- 
vestment practices which result in more than 
52 percent of the assets of mutual savings 
banks being invested in securities of the 
Federal Government might be reexamined. 

Your representatives told the Committee 
on Ways and Means that there is a shortage 
of sound investments yielding a higher rate 
of interest. They related the experience of 
the Bowery Savings Bank in purchasing at 
premium prices FHA insured mortgage loans 
and your current efforts to negotiate with 
the Federal National Mortgage Association to 
buy a substantial amount of their portfolio. 
The real question, it seems to me, is whether 
the mutual savings banks have an additional 
obligation to make available their best judg- 
ment in seeking out on a selective basis in- 
vestment opportunities for the great number 
of low- and middle-income wage earners 
and salaried employees. 

Unless the savings banks can provide 
a service in this respect which these 
people cannot provide for themselves, why 
should they share with the savings bank the 
return which they can obtain through a 
direct investment in a Government savings 
bond or in some other investment guaran- 
teed by the Government. 

This leads me to the next question—if 
mutual savings banks are no longer providing 
to the public the service which led to their 
great growth and expansion on the eastern 
seaboard, why should they be given any spe- 
cial consideration under the internal-revenue 
laws? I think it is generally acknowledged 
that the corporate tax should not be im- 
posed on amounts distributed to depositors, 
but according to the information given to 
the Committee on Ways and Means by your 
representatives, mutual savings banks now 
have retained reserves in excess of $2,000,- 
000,000. According to your representatives, 
savings banks’ earnings in 1948, after ex- 
penses, totaled $423,000,000, yet only $302,- 
000,000 were actually paid to depositors. In 
view of the fact that savings banks are now 
investing primarily in Government bonds 
and Government-guaranteed obligations, it 
is claimed that there is little justification for 
the accumulation of the large reserves that 
have been wisely available in the past. Con- 
sequently, a tax policy which provides a tax 
exemption for such accumulated reserves is 
understandably under close scrutiny at a 
time when the present high tax rates on the 
tax-paying sector of the economy are bearing 
so heavily. The need for Federal revenue 
makes it essential to scrutinize tax exemp- 
tions at the present time much more closely 
than has heen done in the past. 

Gentlemen, I have given you the pros and 
cons as faitniully as I am capable of the 
question of the taxation of mutual savings 
banks. I presume that you have all an- 
swered the question in the negative, prob- 
ably without taking into consideration the 
viewpoint of the affirmative. I think you 
would be interested in knowing that I voted 
against this tax. I voted against this tax 
for a number of reasons, some of which are 
as follows: 

Savings banks are essentially a regional 
institution and fundamentally there is no 
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difference between the mutuality of 
ings bank and the mutuality of a ¢ 
operative—and I am opposed at ¢ 
to taxing the people in the cities a 
districts of the New England an 
Atlantic States and letting the 
their mutual organizations go free, 
more, I am fearful that by this ta 
encourage the distribution of income rather 
than to build up the reserves and that o.. 
all insurance is only a secondary objec 
and the real bulwarks against depression a». 
the original assets of a bank. My third op. 
jective is that in my opinion this mich, 
amount to taxation by entrapment. }, 
other words, as I understand it, today 69 
percent of the savings banks are insured jr 
FDIC. It seems to me apparent that the in. 
suring company has the right to determing 
what reserves should be set up by those come 
panies which it insures. It is apparent 
therefore, that the greater reserves demanded 
by the Federal agency for insuring eavines 
banks will result in greater revenue thronon 
income taxes for the Federal Governn nt 
This does not take into account the varion; 
State laws that establish reserves and this 
proposed provision may very well be us: 
to beat the States into submission to con. 
form with the reserve policy of FDIC w 
in turn, might well be determined not b 
safety ratio, but by the political necessities 

Even though it be the eleventh hour, I 
gest that you reexamine your whole struc- 
ture and see whether or not you are today 
performing the function for which you 
established and for which tax exempt 5 
granted. In your conservative appraisal of 
your investments have you restricted your 
selves so that instead of being helpful to th 
development of your community 3 
more intent to invest your deposits la 
in Government bonds and Federal secured 
mortgages. I fear you have been lulled 
sleep by the morphine of Federal security. 
Are you now so addicted to conservatism that 
you are willing to sacrifice the institutions 
which you have established and maintai 
so that by your conservatism you may escape 
the criticism of possible loss. Many a per- 
son has died becaues they have not had t! 
will to live. Have you the will to si 
or are you going to let the Federal Go 
ment continue the mortgage loan bu: 
and savings business? Don’t you s2) 
can’t compete. You can, if you will, bu 
haven't shown the will. "f you want sec 
you can have it for a price—that is e 
tion. The time will come, and in my opin 
it is not far distant, when your deposit will 
prefer postal savings or Government bonds 
to your meager interest rate. The mortzga- 
gees will demand that the Governme 
over their mortgages and elimin the 
middle man, the savings bank, to which the 
mortgagee pays what he considers high in- 
terest for a loan of money guaranteed by the 
greatest country on the earth. 

Look at your portfolios—not with an eye 


& say. 
arm co. 
his time 
nd urban 
ad Middle 
armers in 
Purther. 
x we will 


er 


» the 


, to the proportion of Government sec' 


and Government guaranteed mortgages 10 
total assets—but with an eye to the ratio 
between Government securities and Gov 
ment guaranteed mortgages acquired since 
war’s end to your new investments of the 
same period, and determine for yourselves 
whether you will fight for survival in compe- 
tition with the Government, or whether you 
will peacefully succumb to the opiate of 
governmental beneficence. 

Gentlemen, this is the time for courageous, 
determined, and decisive action. This is the 
time when the glorious history of our in 
dustry should embolden you to fight for the 
principles upon which your institutions were 
founded. The zero hour has not struck 
It is still not too late, but it is later tar 
you think. 








Attack on Louis S. Budenz by Hon. Dennis 
Chavez, of New Mexico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 18 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
mous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 

ment of the Reverend Laurence J. Mc- 

Ginley, S. J., president of Fordham Uni- 

versity, in reply to the attack on Louis S. 

Budenz by the Senator from New Mexico 
fr. CHAVI 


Tl ¢ no objection, the state- 
ment ¥ ordered to be printed in the 


f 


THE REVEREND LAURENCE J. 


} S. J., PRESIDENT OF FORDHAM 
l N REPLY TO THE ATTACK ON 
I BUDENZ BY SENATOR DENNIS 
CH New MEXICO, ON THE SENATE 


Louis Budenz joined the faculty 
y in 1946. Since that time 
mplete satisfaction in the 

academic duties. Within 
ed on him by his obliga- 
lar and teacher, he has at 
i with the requests of public 
encies to lecture on the phi- 

( munism and on the subvere 

ies of the Communist Party. 
> with the knowledge and con- 
uni Y authorities. During 

I 1am, 


Professor Budenz has 
id continues to enjoy the full 
of the university—both as & 


1 Christian gentleman. 
e, much to his own ine 
i the occasional inconven- 
iniversity, Professor Budenz has 
ed by the Government to tes- 
nvolving alleged Communists or 
tivities. It has always been 
ich information as might be 
him by the Government be 
1 his own responsibility. He 
he would be subjected to violent 
mmunist quarters and he did 

lve the university. 

ned, however, for a member 
ted States Senate to bring this 
tion of Professor Budenz to 
wer than that reached in the 
the Daily Worker. It might 
i that never within recent mem- 
Member of Congress so used his 
personal attack upon the char- 
low citizen. he Senator had 
, moreover, to pose as a Catho- 
y enacting this vicious of- 
t Christian charity. As a priest 
lic Church, and as president of 
ty of which Professor Budenz is 
aculty member, I cannot allow 


nd cowardly a demonstration 
1 


ment subpena, Professor 

eared as a witness in many 
last 5 years. He has, as was 
d, when he testified against 
r Communist activities, been 
th here and abroad by those 

y he was called upon to ex- 
to my knowledge, have re- 
ils of our own Government or 
> American press had other 
his conscientiousness as a 


ver 
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It was not until he went recently to 
Washington—once again not at his own re- 
quest but under subpena from a Senate 
committee—to testify in an inquiry into al- 
leged Communist influences in our own Gov- 
ernment, that those who should have been 
his friends turned on him with that weakest 
and most cowardly of all weapons, slander- 
ous attack on his character and his family. 

As an American and a teacher of young 
Americans, I find Senator CHAvez’ attack dis- 
turbing in the extreme. As a priest, I must 
denounce the hypocrisy and uncharitable- 
ness that characterized it. 

Whatever mistakes Professor Budenz has 
made in the past are an open book. Un- 
fortunately for him, he has had to live under 
the constant threat of Communist reprisals, 
and to bear in silence the sneers of modern 
pharisees who are always ready to point a 
self-righteous finger at their fellow man. 

The Catholic Church, convinced of the sin- 
cerity of his repentance, welcomed Louis 
Budenz back into the fold. Let those who in 
the name of the church of charity presume 
to shout another man’s alleged transgres- 
sions from the housetops, look instead into 
their own hearts. 





Communism at Home—FEPC—White 
Americans Betrayed 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
only useless, but ridiculous, for the ad- 
ministration, or anyone else, to advocate 
spending billions of dollars of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money in foreign coun- 
tries under the pretense of fighting com- 
munism abroad, and at the same time 
attempting to impose communism upon 
the American people here at home. 

These attempts to ram the FEPC down 
the throats of the people of this country 
is simply following the Communist line; 
and this persecution of the white people 
in the District of Columbia through this 
so-called antisegregation movement has 
reach a state of degredaiion that I never 
dreamed I would ever live to see in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Remember the Communists, their 
stooges and fellow travelers, do not give 
a “tinker’s dam” about the Negroes. 
They are simply using the Negrces as 
a smoke screen to force this commu- 
nistic program on the American people. 
It is a part of the Communist program 
for the destruction of this country. 

Thomas Jefferson would turn over in 
his grave, if he could hear this commu- 
nistic FEPC program advocated in his 
name and hear his words twisted or mis- 
interpreted to fit a program of commu- 
nistic compulsion, by which white Amer- 
icans in the District of Columbia are per- 
secuted as they have never been perse- 
cuted before—and see the attempts 








made to extend this persecution to white 
Americans everywhere. 

Whether the President knows it or not, 
this is a communistic scheme to under- 
mine this country and destroy the white 
man’s civilization througiout the world. 
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It is being fostered and pressed by alien- 
minded minorities that have for their 
purpose the amalgamation of the races 
and the destruction of the white man’s 
civilization, and wiping Christianity 
from the face of the earth. 

Here in the District of Columbia white 
children are driven from their play- 
grounds and swimming pools, white 
people generally are driven from certain 
theaters and other places of amusement. 

These alien-minded real-estate agents 
are driving the white people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia out of their homes 
and forcing them to move over into Vir- 
ginia for protection, by selling Negroes 
homes in their midst—thereby bringing 
about a condition that causes white peo- 
ple to have to sell their homes and move 
across the Potomac River. 

As I have said before, these Commu- 
nists do not give a tinker’s dam about 
the Negroes. They are simply using 
them as a smoke screen to carry out 
their infamous designs against the white 
people of this country. They are doing 
the Negroes infinite harm. 

If President Truman does not know 
what is going on, he had better get some 
advisers who can give him the facts. If 
he does know what is going on, then he 
ought to call a halt. 

I exposed this communistic FEPC on 
the floor of this House 2 years ago. 
When Mr. Dewey, Governor of New York, 
signed the bill imposing that vicious 
measure upon the people of New York, 
I said at the time, that “all the perfumes 
of Arabia would not sweeten his litiie 
hand.” 

Something like a million copies of that 
speech have been printed and circulated 
throughout the land. Everywhere this 
vicious measure has been introduced in 
the State legislature, and the Members 
have read copies of that speech: they 
have killed the measure in every single 
instance. 

If it was referred to a vote of the peo- 
ple in the various States and they were 
informed as to what it means, they 
would do just what they did in Cali- 
fornia—defeat it by an overwhelming 
majority in every single individual coun- 
ty. They would kill it so dead you would 
never hear of it again. 

They have this vicious law on the stat- 
ute books in the States of New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, and New Jersey, and have spent 
millions of dollars trying to force it on 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
California, Minnesota, Colorado, anc 
other States; and, as I said have failed 
in every instance. 

The best service the Legislatures of the 
States of New York, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and New Jersey 
could possibly render their people would 
be to repeal this vicious measure at once 
and stop giving aid and comfort to those 
enemies of America that are trying to 
impose it upon the entire Nation through 
the Congress of the United States 

In my speech in the House on February 
13, 1947, in discussing this measure, I 
said: 

I want to read you some of the regulations 
that are now being imposed upon the people 


of the State of New York under this vicious 
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law. Businessmen from New York tell me 
that the way they are getting around this 
measure is by operating through employ- 
ment agencies, because no intelligent busi- 
nessman would go to a State with that kind 
of law on its statute books and attempt to 
establish a new business or a new enter- 
prise, especially with the regulations or rul- 
r it which I am now going to read 





ings ul 
to you 

Remember they put this measure on the 
ticket in California and the people voted on 
last election; and it lost in every 
sing’e individual county in California. It 
\ ) n in the entire State by about 3 tol. 
moplv destro¥ business with a measure 
] That is what the FEPC did here. 
Men h_ve gone out of business all over the 
country in the last few years because of the 
} ution that was carried on by this outfit 
I in Washington, the personnel of which 
I shall insert later on. 


it in the 


A f neople are going around urging us 
to pass it as a national law, to put everybody 
else in the same predicament. These people 
who are carrying on this racial agitation are 
U 7 the Negro as a smoke screen. They do 
not give a tinker’s dam about the Negro. 


They are not trying to help the Negro. They 
are doing them more harm than anybody else 
1e in the last 50 years, and the decent 
law-abiding Negroes know it 

But let me show you what they have done 
New York, and let me give you some of 


ir 
the reculations or rulings, as they are called, 
end ask you if you would like to have them 


I want to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] how he would 
like to have them in Illinois, or how you 
would like to have them in Ohio, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, or in Missouri, or in any other 
State in the Union. 

Here are the regulations, or rulings, issued 
by the State of New York. They are headed: 

““State of New York Executive Department. 
State Commission against discrimination, 
Rulings.” 

Here are the rulings: 

I want to show you some things you cannot 
ask in the State of New York when you go 
to employ a man. 

Remember that State has no gas, coal, or 
oil, and very little water power. The rest of 
the country does not have to go to New York, 
or to any other State, to get what it needs in 
the years to come. The American people in 
every section of this country are in a position 
now to take care of themselves. You put 
this measure on in one State after another 
and you will simply penalize those States 
beyond reason, and when they ask you to 
pass it for the whole United States and put 
it on the entire American people, after the 
fiasco they have made of it here in Wash- 
ington in the last few years, it is simply un- 
thinkable to a man who knows what he is 
doing and has the interest of the people of 
the country at heart. 

Here are some of the things you cannot do 
under the law of New York: 


in your State. 


UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES BEFORE 
HIRING ANYBODY 

Those words are written in capitals. Here 

is the first unlawful practice: 

“Incuiry into the original name of the ap- 
plicant for employment, whose name has 
been changed by court proceedings or other- 

If you inquire as to his name or what his 
e used to be, you violate the law. You 
mit an unlawful practice. For instance, 

his man who writes for PM, who calis 


ase hee KH OO 


Lin I, F. Stone. His name was Isadore 

nstein, as Cordell Hull once pointed out. 
uppose he comes to you asking for employ- 
ne and you ask him that question. Then 
oO ill have committed an unlawful act. 


Here is the next one: 


It would be uniawful practice to make— 

“Inquiry into the birthplace of the applie 
cant for employment, the birthplace of his 
pare spouse, or other close reiavive.” 


How would you like that in Iowa, Illinois, 
Texas, or Nebraska? In California I know 
you do not like it, because you have just 
voted on it. 

Here is the next unlawful practice, 

“Requirement that the applicant for em- 
ployment produce a birth certificate or bap- 
tismal certificate.” 

That would be an unlawful practice under 
this FEPC Act in New York. 

I was surprised to see Governor Dewey get 
his mustache in the wringer on this propo- 
sition. I do not see how he is ever going to 
get loose from it. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. Mason. What about this requirement 
during the war that every person employed 
in certain industries had to prove that he 
was born here before he could get a job? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. If we had this law 
all over the country then, the Japs would 
have had a spy at the elbow of every man in 
a key position; so would the Germans, and 
so would every other enemy country. 

I thank the gentleman from Illinois for his 
timely suggestion. 

It is an unlawful practice in New York, 
under this law, to make— 

“Inquiry into the religious denomination 
of an applicant for employment, his religious 
affiliations, his church, parish pastor, or re- 
ligious holidays observed. Inquiry into 
whether an applicant for employment is an 
atheist.” 

Inquiry into whether an applicant for em- 
ployment is an atheist is forbidden, although 
you may be publishing literature for the 
Methodist Church, the Baptist Church, or 
any other denomination. 

Another thing, an applicant for employ- 
ment—and I am reading from the rules laid 
down by this Commission: 

“An applicant for employment may not be 
told that this is a Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jewish organization.” 

In other words, if you are in the busi- 
ness of publishing religious literature you 
cannot even give him that information under 
this law which the gentleman from Illinois 
|Mr. Dirksen| now proposes for the whole 
country, including Illinois. 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“An applicant for employment may not be 
told that the following holidays will be ob- 
served by the firm and no others, naming 
the holidays; e. g., Decoration Day and July 
the Fou1th, etc.” 

You cannot tell them under the laws, 
rulings, and regulations of the State of New 
York that they may observe the Fourth of 
July. 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“An applicant for employment may not be 
told that employees are required to work 
Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur.” 

Frankly, I did not know there were any 
such days until the last few years. 

nother thing, it is an unlawful practice 
under this New York law to make— 

“Inquiry into the complexion of an appli- 
cant for employment.” 

Inquire into his complexion and you are 
ikely to get yourself tangled up with the 
aw of the State cf New York. 

Here is another unlawul practice: 

“Requirement that an applicant for em- 
ployment annex a photograph.” 

That would be an unlawful employment 
practice. You are not supposed to know how 
he 


1 
l 


looks. 

Remember, this is not in Russia, but in 
New York. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. Mason. And yet the State Department 
in order to grant a visa requires a photo- 
graph of the person to ke presented witl 


his application. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Certainly, and they ought ¢ 
do so. Much as I respect the distinguish. 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason}. | o., 
tainly would not want to employ him uni... 
I knew how he looked. If I had never se “1 
him, I would certainly want to see his Tee 
ture. - 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“Inquiry whether an applicant for employ 
ment is a naturalized or native-born citiz I 
the date when the applicant acquired ¢jt;, 


zenship; whether the applicant’s parents i. 
spouse are naturalized or native-born citi. 


zens of the United States; the date wy 
such parents or spouse acquired citizenship 

You cannot inquire into those questio 
under this FEPC law in New York. 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“Requirement that an applicant for em- 
ployment produce his naturalization pa 
or first papers.” 

He may lie to you and tell you that he js a 
naturalized citizen, but you cannot ask t 
see his papers. 

Another unlawful practice in New York is 
to— 

“Inquire into the lineage of an applicant 
for employment, his ancestry, or national 
origin.” 

You remember a few years ago the Dalla 
News inserted an advertisement for a colo; 
janitor, ana this FEPC outfit down the stre 
ordered them to take it out, said it was an 
unlawful practice. 

One member of this FEPC outfit her 
Washington went into the office of Swift & 
Co. in Chicago. This FEPC man asked then 
“How many Negroes do you have on your 
board of directors?” 

The answer was “None.” 

Then the FEPC man asked him: “Why 
haven't you?” 

That was the FEPC down here in Washing- 
ton a few years ago before it died because a 
few radicals could not browbeat Congress 
in perpetuating it. 

But it is now in force in the State of New 
York. 

Here is another unlawful practice under 
the New York law: 

“Inquiry into the location of places of busl- 
ness of relatives of an applicant for 
ment.” 

It is an unlawful practice to make— 

“Inquiry into the place of residence of the 
parents, spouse, or other close relatives of an 
applicant for employment.” 

I am reading from the records at Albany. 

Here is another unlawful practice: 

“Inquiry into the maiden name of the 
wife of a male applicant for employment 
and/or inquiry into the maiden name 
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employment.” 
he other day we had the Eislers down 
{ 


here. One of them has been shown t 
representing the Comintern, according to his 
sister’s testimony. He has a brother out i 
California, who seems to be poisoning t 
public mind through the moving-picture 10 
dustry. He tries to defend his brother ana 
refers to this woman as “my former sistel 


If you wanted to employ any of them 4 1d 
check the name of at least one of them 

given here, you could not inquire into those 
names at all—if you are trying to do business 


in the State of New York—even thou 
a 


of them has a half dozen aliases, You coud 
not even ask where they came from or ¥ 


they got here or when they changed thei 
names. 
Here is another unlawful practice, in New 
York: 
“Inquiry into the general military expetl- 


ence of an applicant for employme! 
I wish every ex-serviceman could read tty 
and the next one 


fere it is. It is an unlawful pra to 
make— 
f an aD- 


into the whereabouts of an 
during the Fu 


“Inquiry 


plicant for employment 


‘ 








world War, 1. @., during the period from 1914 


tr 4 words, inquiry as to his where- 
’, the period from 1914 to 1919 is 
an unlawful practice in the 
crate of New York. 
“Is that what you want in Colorado? Is 
that what you want in Massachusetts? 
“Mr Girrorp. We have it. 


Mr, RANKIN. Get rid of it, and we will help 


Is that what you want in Kansas, in Ohio, 
nd in other States? 
Let your States vote on it. Michigan is 
eoing to vote on it right away. If you will 
the people of Michigan the whole truth, 
m know the whole truth about this 
! I will guarantee you they will 
beat it worse than they did in California. 
Here is another unlawful practice: 


“Inquiry into the organizations of which 
an applicant for employment is a member, 
including organizations the name or char- 
acter of which indicates the religion, race, 
or nat | origin of its members.” 

I presume, if they should ask me if I am 
a member of the Masonic lodge, I could have 
them jerked up and brought before this in- 
quisition board or probably prosecuted at 
yarious places throughout the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not criticizing the peo- 
ple of } York. I have long since learned 
in goi m one State to another that real 
Amer re about the same everywhere. 
I beli if they had a vote on it, the people 


lew York would beat it, just as they did in 


: re having a vote on it in Michigan 
I . little minority group has been 
¢ to browbeat the Legislature of 

to passing it. I dare say when 
he ballot in Michigan and the 
higan understand what it means 
t will defeat it more thoroughly than they 
California. The same thing would 
n probably every other State in the 


Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the ¢ nan yield? 

M CIN. I yield to the gentleman from 

Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN. Will the gentle- 
n us what the penalties are in New 
y 


<IN. In addition to being harassed 
death with orders and directives to cease, 
desist, rehire, etc, there is a punishment 
of “imprisonment in a penitentiary 
or ¢ t il for not more than 1 year or 
by fi not more than $500, or both.” 
ir, GirrorD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


sae RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman from 
NV acl etts. 

Mr. GirrorD. I want to remind the gen- 
n t we have that law in Massachu- 


Mr, RANKIN. I was afraid of that. 

Mt GIFForD. I was thoroughly amazed 
when I looked into it; I had not learned 
fat the rules were. But, perhaps we car- 

) far. I am so sorry, and I have 
d I am not in favor of this, I can 
ure the gentleman, 

Mr. RANKIN. I know the gentleman is not, 
and Tam sure the people of Massachusetts 
t favor it if they had a vote on it. 
iIFFORD, Employers always inquire 
¢ know whether you come from a 
-pectable family or not. They are so care- 

Perhaps they overdid it. But I think 

n ought to be able to find out whether 

om @ respectable family. 

NKIN. There are a great many ques- 
: =e it should be asked, which are for- 

‘aden under this law. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to give the new 
cuniens an idea of what a mess this FEPC 
bd — in Washington during its exist- 
I we under Executive order, I insert a speech 

Made on this subject in 1945, 


a t 
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It reads as follows: 
“FEPC a BETRAYAL OF WHITE AMERICANS 


“(Speech of Hon. JoHN E. RANKIN, of Missis- 
sippi, in the House of Representatives, 
Thursday, July 12, 1945) 


“Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the passage 
of a law at this time legalizing this so-called 
FEPC would be a betrayal of the white peo- 
ple of the country. If every individual in 
the United States could understand just 
what it means, there would be such a roar 
of protest coming from every State in this 
Union that it would never see the light of 
day. 

“If every Member of Congress would ‘screw 
his courage to the sticking place’ and vote 
his convictions on this so-called FEPC, it 
would not get 50 votes out of the entire 
membership of 435. 

“It is a most dangerous and brazen at- 
tempt to fasten upon the white people of 
America the worst system of control by alien 
or minority racial groups that has been 
known since the crucifixion. 

“When I read the names of the personnel 
of this outfit you will understand what I 
mean. 

“To sanctify this organization by law 
would give the lie to everything we have 
told our American boys they were fighting 
for. Instead of coming back to liberty, free- 
dom, and democracy, they would find them- 
selves sold into this bondage, herded, 
humiliated, and regimented by alien influ- 
ences directed by a foreign comintern rep- 
resenting the deadly doctrine of Karl Marx 
that is based upon hatred for Christianity 
and for everything that is based on Chris- 
tian principles. 

“It is a manifestation in legislative form of 
that infidelity that has closed thousands of 
Christian churches in Europe and been re- 
sponsible for the murder of untold millions 
of Christian human beings. 

“This measure 1s not directed altogether at 
the white people of the South. If it were, 
you folks in the North would not have so 
much ground for alarm. We in the South 
know how to combat subversive elements. 
As Henry Grady once said, we wrested the 
South from such domination ‘when Federal 
drum beats rolled nearer and Federal bayo- 
nets hedged closer to the ballot box of the 
South than it ever will again in this Re- 
public.’ 

“But you people in the North have not had 
that training, and this FEPC is likely to bring 
grief, strife, hatred, race riots, and chaos in 
your northern cities if this vicious agency is 
perpetuated and sanctioned by your votes. 

“Do not forget that the returning service- 
men know what this thing means, and they 
are going to call you to account next year— 
beginning with the primary. They are not 
going to wait until the general election. 

“Do not forget that every businessman, 
every farmer, every professional man, and 
every other independent individual whose 
blood glows with the instinct of American 
liberty, is going to join these ren, and those 
other patriotic forces that are fighting to 
save American institutions for which these 
boys have been fighting and dying upon 
every battlefield in the world. 

“If every man and every woman in the 
United States could just read the list of in- 
dividuals that compose the personnel of this 
crazy FEPC, and its subdivisions throughout 
he country, I dare say there would not be 
enough of you left who vote for it, even if 
nominated in the primaries next year, to 
form a corporal’s guard. 

“For your information, and for the infor- 
mation of the American people generally, I 
am going to read you the official personnel as 
it exists today. Remember, this list is taken 
from the official record. This is the group 
that wants to nose into and control every 
business in the United States. Remember, 
they can search the files and records of every 
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business establishment in America where 
some disgruntled individual is willing to 
trump up a charge of discrimination. They 
can drag them all over the country and try 
them, and in that way destroy any ordinary 
business concern. 

“The next thing they are going to try to do 
is get control of your schools and force their 
communistic henchmen into the schools and 
teach your children their subversive doc- 
trines. 

“Read these lists carefully, which, as I said, 
are taken from the official records here in 
Washington, and you will see that not one 
out of ten on these rolls is a white gentile 
American, 

“Here is the official list: 


“Committee on Fair Employment Practice, 
Washington, D. C., Office of the Chatrman 








D 
i 











Incumbent Title Race | Sal 
} ary 
le lw — 
Ross, Maleolm___.._| Chairman _______| White.__'$8, 000 
Johnson, George M.| Deputy Chair- | Colored_| 8, 000 
man, 
Hubbard, Maceo...| Hearings exam- |...do...-| 5, 600 
iner 
Bloch, eae ect@Cacamescsns| Weeical Gee 
Copper, Evelyn_...|- Gb. .casussadizacthncet Ole 
Berking, Max......| Assistant to |...do..._| 3,800 
Chairman | 
Alexander, Dorothy.| Secretary to | Colored_! 2,600 
| Chairman | 
1irman 
Clifton,J.Jeanne...; Secretary to |...do....| 2,000 
Deputy | 
Brooks, Mary...... Clerk-stenog- St 1, 800 
’ rapher, 
Banting, Myra..... Onan White_..| 1, 800 





“You will note that in this office of the 
chairman, consisting of 10 people, there are 
5 Negroes and 5 white people, most of whom 
have foreign names. One of the whites is a 
stenographer who receives the smallest salary 
of anyone on the list. 

“Remember that the members of this group 
preside over the destiny of every business en- 
terprise in America, and are using their as- 
sumed powers to harass white Americans out 
of business. 

“This is the organization Members of Con- 
gress are being asked to perpetuate by the 
passage of this bill. 


“FIELD OPERATIONS 
“Here is the Division of Field Operations: 
“Field operations 











ta} 
Incumbent Title Race | aa 
a 
Maslow, Will_.-... a _.| White $6, 500 
Mitchell, Clarence..| Principal fair- | Colored.| 5, 600 
practice ex- | 
| om | 
Davidson, Eugene_.!_....do rn. rere 
Beall, W. Hayes....| Senior fair-prac- | White...| 4, 600 
tice examiner. | 
Mercer, Inez.......| Fair-practiceex- |...do....| 3, 800 
aminer } i 
Rogers, Eleanor....| Clerk-stenog- | Colored_} 1, 800 
rapher, | | 
Saito, Otome.......}..... Le initiate Japa- | 1,800 
nese- | 
Amer- 
| ican. 
Thompson, Mildred_|}..... i ciceiinen Colored.} 1, 800 
Cornick, Emmsa....}.....d0.........- ...d0....| 1, 620 





| 


“You will note that it consists of nine 
people—five Negroes, one Japanese, and 
three others—two of whom have records of 
affiliations with Communist-front organiza- 
tions, according to the reports of the Dies 
committee. 

“Imagine this group going about over the 
country riding herd on the white American 
businessmen of the Nation, telling them 
whom they shall employ, whom they shall 
promote, and with whom they may associate. 

“It would be interesting, and probably en- 
lightening, to check up on these people and 
see how many of them are native-born Amer- 
icans. 
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“Members of Congress had better do this 
now, before they get caught in this trap, 
because this question of un-American ac- 
tivities is going to be an issue in every con- 
gressional district next year, beginning with 
the primaries. 

“The people are not going to wait until the 
general election for someone who holds a 
commission as a result of the pernicious ac- 
tivities of Sidney Hillman and his gang to 
wrap the party cloak about him and shout 
to the people of his district that ‘I am a 
Repubiican’ or ‘I am a Democrat.’ 

“More than 2,000,000 young men have al- 
ready been discharged in this war, and they 
nizing now to try to save America 
! ricans. The are going to read your 
records, and they are likely to ask you some 
very embarrassing questions when you get 
home. 

“REVIEW AND ANALYSIS DIVISION 





are orgs 





“Now look at this list and see who reviews 
all these records of racial discrimination 
when they come to Washington, and you will 
understand how the editor of the Dallas News 
felt and how other white gentiles feel, in- 
cluding Cecil B. DeMille, the great American 
movie producer, when they are harassed out 
of business 

“Here is the list: 


“Review and Analysis Division 





| | 
nm Title ate Sal- 
Incu ent | Title | Race | ary 
Davis, John A ..| Chief Colored _ | $5, 600 
Lawson, Marjorie..| Research ana- |...do....| 3, 800 
lyst. | 
Colightly, Corne- | Compliance an- |...do....} 3, 200 
‘lius alyst. 
Hemphill, India....|.....do......... do....| 2,600 
Coan, Carol ia a Daal OO oe White__.| 2, 600 
Davis, 309 FP ...ccans do. ..| Colored_| 2, 600 
Hoffman, Celia....- | Clerk-stenog- | White_..| 1, 800 
rapher. | 
Spaulding, Joan....|.....do..........]| Colored. 1, 800 


| | 








“You will note that it consists of six 
Negroes and two white people, one of whom 
is named Carol Coan and the other Celia 
Hoffman, a white stenographer receiving the 
lowest salary on the list. 

“Now, if you sign the petition to bring out 
this bill or vote for this monstrosity, do not 
forget that when you get home those white 
American businessmen who help to sustain 
this Nation in time of peace and whose sons 
are fighting its battles in time of war are 
going to want to ask you some questions that 
you may not be able to answer, 

“LEGAL DIVISION 

“But if you want a real laugh, look at this 
Legal Division. 

“Legal Division 


I a 
Incumbent Title | Race | Sal- 
| ary 
Reeves, Frank D...| Attorney.......- | Colored. !$4, 600 
Stickgold, Simon... GO .nnme White__.| 4, 600 
Gordon, Jernevive..| Clerk-stenogra- | Colored.| 1, 800 


pher. 


“You will note that this so-called Legal 
Division consists of two Negroes and a Simon 


Stickoold 
WLACABH OIG, 








“INFORMATION DIVISION 


“Now we come to the Information Division, 
If you want information about this outfit 
write to this Division: 


“Information Division 








Sal- 
ly — TH ‘ Sa 
ent tle Race ary 
. ic 
Bor St. Clair Information spe- | Colored.|$3, 800 
lict 
| cialist. 
Whit Margaret.) Clerk-stenog- |...do...-] 1,800 
| rapher, 
| | 





“You will note that it consists of two Ne- 
groes, one registered as an information spe- 
cialist and the other as a clerk-stenographer. 


“BUDGET AND ADMINISTRATION 


“Now we come to the Budget and Adminis- 
tration Division. This Division not only 
makes up the budget but administers the 
regulations. Here is the list: 


“Budget and Administration 








! 











a “3410 a Fal- 
Incumbent | Title Race ary 
| | 
Jones, Theodore....| Chief......... is Colored. $5, 600 
Jeter, Sinclair......| Assistant ad- |...do.....| 3, 200 
ministrative 
officer. 
Baker, Vivian D...} Clerk-stenogra- je saunas 2, 000 
pher. 
Jackson, Bosales A.| Clerk-typist.....]...do..... 1, 620 
Paynter, Minnie A.!|_- i itcainic iia ote) do ....| 1,620 
Hollomon, Irving...| Clerk...........|...do..... | 1,440 
Selby, Ralph R- Chief, fiseal. ....|...do..... | 2, 600 
Ross, Sylvia B..... Voucher auditor_|...do_.... | 2,000 
Nelson, Otelia Accounting clerk.|_..do.....| 1,620 
Carpen Eliza- |....- eS  —— | 1,620 
beth. 
Brent, Pearl T.....]....- eae ts ae 1, 620 





“This outfit, which is composed of 11 Ne- 
groes, and no whites at all, not only makes up 
the budget for financing this aggregation, 
but it seems to have the power of adminis- 
tration. I hope you will read this list to 
your white businessmen, farmers, and ex- 
servicemen at home when you get back and 
ask for renomination in the primaries next 
year. 

“MAIL AND FILES DIVISION 


“Now, here are the ones that have control 
of the mails and filing system: 


“Mail and Files 














iti soy ; Sal- 
Incumbent | Title Race ary 
Douglas, Lela.....- | Chief, Mail and | Colored . |$2, 000 
Files. 
Welch, Selena_..... Docket fill Oe ie aa 1, 800 
Gamble, Jessie.....| File clerk. .....-. Po ae 1, 620 
Phillips, Rose_.....|- ia ee ee 1, 440 
Reed, Charles._....| Messenger...... ee ee 1, 380 
sienna 1, 440 


Mitchell eek File clerk. ...... 








“You will note that this division is com- 
posed entirely of Negroes—six Negroes, and 
no whites at ail. I wonder why they dis- 
criminated against the white race in setting 
up these two powerful branches of this most 
dangerous agency? 


“REGIONAL OFFICE, NEW YORK 


“Now, let us turn to the regional offices and 
see who is going to harass the business people 
back in the States. Here is the list for the 
State of New York: 


“Regional office, New York 














a " * Sal- 
Incumbent Title | Race ary 
Lawson, Edward H.| Regional direc- Colored - '$5, 600 
} tor. 

Jones, Madison S...| Fair-practice ex- |...do..... 3, 800 
aminer, 

Jones, Robert G Seeiicn PO canenismcninel Maen 3, 800 

Donovan, Daniel R_|.....do........... | White_..| 3, 800 

Irish, Miriam..... Clerk-stenogra- | Colored.| 2,000 
pher. 

Asepha, Tillie......]..... Se White...| 1, 620 

Schwartz, Sonis..... | ‘esidstael Piescsinade fp ~EP one) 1, 620 








“This is the list that is going to help Gov- 
ernor Dewey harass the white American 
businessmen of the Empire State. You will 
note that it is composed of four Negroes and 
three white people. Please read the names 
of the three white people and see if you can 
figure out their antecedents. 

“Businessmen of New York are going to 
have a hard time after this war without 
having all this communistic conglomeration 
to deal with, to say nothing of the one which 
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Governor Dewey and his political henchmen 
have now heaped upon them. 7 
“REGIONAL OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA 
“Now, let us turn to Philadelphia, the 
birthplace of the Constitution—the City og 
Brotherly Love, At the risk of causing glo. 
rious old Benjamin Franklin to turn over jy 
his grave, I read you the list: y 
“Regional office, Philadelphia 

















ee 
Incumbent Title Race | S8 
} ary 
Fleming, G. James.| Regional direc- | Colored. $5 
tor. | 
Greenblatt, White...| 3, 


dred, 
Manly, Milo A 
Risk, Samuel R-..- 
Grinnage, Willard_.|. 


examiner, 


| 
Mil- | Fair-practice 
| 
| 
| 





Gorgas, Helen...... 

| pher, 
Klinger, Karyl.....}.....d0...........| White...| 1. a 
Brown, Grayce....- ania cicniiaaive Colored.| 1, 44 


“You will note that it is composed of eight 
individuals—five Negroes and three whites 
Mildred Greenblatt, Samuel R. Risk, and 
Karyl Klinger. 

“Don’t you know there will be some broth- 
erly love when that crowd gets going on 
the businessmen of the Philadelphia area? 

“REGIONAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“Now, here is the regional office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Nation’s Capital, where 
there has been so much persecution of white 
gentiles in the last few years. Here is the 

















list: 
“Regional office, Washington. D.C, 
| ga) 
Incumbent Title Race | j 
Evans, Joseph.....- Regional direc- | Colored. $5, 60 
tor. 
Houston, Theoph- | Fair-practice ex- --d0.....| 3, 0 
ilus. aminer, 7 | 
Kahn, Alice....... SD seo eae White_..| 2, 60 
1, 801 


pher. 


Chisolm, Ruby....- Clerk-stenogra- | Colored. 
Urback, Dorothy...]...-- OO...cciscecaanta tons do a 1, 62 


“You will note it consists of four Negroes 
and Alice Kahn. Just what chance a white 
gentile will have with this group is entirely 
problematical, to say the least of it. 

“REGIONAL OFFICE, CLEVELAND 

“Now, let us move out where the West be- 
gins and take a look. Here is the list in 
the Cleveland regional office: 


“Regional office, Cleveland 








Incumbent 








McKnight, Wil-| Regional diree- | Colored. #4, & 
liam. tor. 


| 
| 
Abbott, Olcott R...| Fair-practice ex: | White...| 3,5 
| 
' 


aminer. 
Glore, Lethia......- oe Colored.) , 2 
Kelley, Berniza.....| Clerk-stenog- |--.d0-...- 1, 62 
rapher. oe | 
Wasem, Edna.....- joven Diccinitgtiiiiniiee | White...) 1,8 











“You will note that this group ts com: 
posed of three Negroes and two whites, Olcot 
R. Abbott and Edna Wasem. ie 

“Don't you know the white people of i 
land will enjoy being dominated by them: 

“CINCINNATI REGIONAL OFFICE 

“Cincinnati seems to be largely under the 
jurisdiction of the Cleveland office since } 
only has two people: 











“Cincinnati ‘ 
' wes re . 
Incumbent | Title Race | ory 
| 
James, Harold...... | Fair-practice ex- | White....34% 
amuner, | | be 
| 
eeescccccsccccceases| Clerk-sten0gra- |..----e---| 1, 80 


pher. | 
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“DETROIT REGIONAL OFFICE 


+ let us move on to Detroit, Mich, 
s the regional office for Detroit: 

















“Detroit 
emanates 
i Sal- 
hr t | Title Race a 
i.....| Examiner in | Colored.|$4, 600 
| charge. 
. atl Clerk-stenog- | Japa- | 1,620 
rapher. nese- 
Amer- 
ican. 
~#“y u will note that it is composed of one 
Necro and one Japanese, I know the busi- 


f Detroit are grateful for this con- 


a 


iid like to hear some of the com- 
ey will make to you gentlemen from 
: n you get home next summer, if 
1 support this viclous measure. 
REGIONAL OFFICE, CHICAGO 
“Here is the list of the regional office in the 
Windy City 


IH 
rn 


“0g 


tegional office, Chicago 





Sal- 


Title | ary 


Race 





—_—_——— 


A Elner Regional direc- | Colored. |$5, 600 
| tor. 
ir-practice ex- 
| aminer. 
ic rccecanemetiert White___| 3, 800 
do ..---| Colored_} 3, 200 


Clerk-stenog- White_._| 1, 800 


H. | Fs - aad 3, 800 





I Margue- |..... ae Colored.| 1,620 


| | | 


“You will note it is composed of four Ne- 
Shultz, and Penny Zeidman. I 
am told that a representative of this group 
went into the office of Swift & Co. and asked 
many Negro members they had on their 
directors. The answer was, “We 
Negro members on our board of 
Then the question came back, 
“Why haven't you?” This just shows what 
this supergovernmental set-up is driving at. 
They want to communize America and de- 
stroy thing which our glorious ances- 
tors | left us and for which our boys are 
now fighting and dying all over the world. 
‘REGIONAL OFFICE, ATLANTA 


“Here is a list of the Atlanta office: 


Sal- 
| ary 


— 


White. _|$4, 600 


I nt Title Race 








ther- Regional direc- | 
tor. 
Fair-practice 
} examiner. | 
eD do... 
Clerk-stenc 7- | 
‘ | rapher. 
Mera elma....}.....do 


Colored. 3, 800 


White___| 3, 200 
..do__...| 2,000 


Colored . 1, 800 


note that it consists of two 
three whites; the most impor- 
in this office, that of examiner, is 
. Negro. I wonder how the people 
Ge ia enjoy the domination of this 

I may have more to say about them 





rou will 
qd 
d 


“REGIONAL OFFICE, KANSAS CITY 
H the list of the Kansas City office: 
Regional office, Kansas City 


——— ee 


| 


Title Race | Sal- 








ary 





A...| Regional direc- 
b | tor 
igene..| Fair-practice ex- 
. i ; aminer. 

| Clerk-stenog- 


White___|$5, 600 
 lteeal 3, 800 
sane! 1, 620 
White...| 1,620 


: rapher, 
ne G.. do 





“You will note that this office force consists 
of three whites and one Negro. You can read 
the list of whites yourself and then Judge how 
many of them really represent the people of 
that area. 


“ST. LOUIS REGIONAL OFFICE 


“Here is the list of the regional office at St. 
Louis: 














“St. Louis 
.. | Sak 
Incumbent Title Race | ary 
Theodore — Examiner in | Colored. '$3, 800 
charge. 

Morris Levine......| Examiner.......| White...| 3, 200 
Armatha Jackson...| Clerk-stenog- | Colored_} 1,620 

rapher. 





“You will notice that it consists of two 
Negroes and Morris Levine. Just how they 
came to select these particular individuals 
to preside over the destiny of the white 
businessmen of the great State of Missouri 
I cannot understand. 


“REGIONAL OFFICE, DALLAS, TEX. 


“The members of the regional office at 
Dallas are as follows: 


“Regional office, Dallas 




















- 
Incumbent Title | Race 
} ary 
Castenada, C urlos...| Regional diree- | White. $4, 600 
tor | | 
(Vacancy).......... Fair-practice |_.........} 3,200 
examimer | 
Gutleben, Willetta.| Clerk-stenog- | White._.| 1,800 
rapher. 
“You will note there is ome vacancy. Last 


year that position was held by a Negro, 
namely, Roy V. Williams. The other two 
members, Carlos Castenada, the regional di- 
rector, and Willetta Gutleben seem to be in 
charge of the office at the present time. This 
is the regional office that attacked the Dal- 
las News last year for carrying an advertise- 
ment for a Negro janitor. This fellow Cas- 
tenada, the director, held the same position 
that he holds now. If this set-up is made 
permanent, then I presume the rest of the 
white American businessmen in Texas may 
expect to be harassed just as the Dallas News 
was, 
“REGIONAL OFFICE, NEW ORLEANS 

“The regional office at New Orleans con- 

sists of the following members: 


“Regional office, New Orleans 














7” Sal- 
Incumbent Title | Race ary 
Ellinger, W. Don_..| Regional diree- | White_../$3, 800 
|} tor ' | 
Morton, James H..| Fair-practice | Colored_| 3, 200 
examiner | 
Ronning, Evelyn...| Clerk-stenogra- | White _| 1, 800 
nher j 
pher 


You will note that there are two whites 
and one Negro in this office. As the Negro is 
the fair-practice examiner, just what the 
decent people of Louisiana may expect at the 
hands of this outfit is something to con- 
template. 


“REGIONAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO 


“The San Francisco office consists of the 
following individuals: 








Incumbent Tith Race od 

Kingman, Harry L.| Regional] direc White___'$5, 60 
tor 

Rutledge, Edward_.| Fair-practice |...do a4 4, GO 
examiner 

Ross, Bernard ._-_..j.....do...-.......}...d0_....| 3, 800 

Seymour, Virginia..; Administrative |...do.....| 2,000 
assistant. 

Mazen, Jewel.__...| Clerk-stenogra- |...do_...| 1, 800 
per. 
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“This is the only office we have found yet 
that consists entirely of white (?) people. 
Just what the background of each one of 
them is I am unable to say. 


“LOS ANGELES REGIONAL OFFICE 


“The Los Angeles regional office consists of 
the following: 
“Los Angeles 











“You will note that there are four whites 
and one Negro in this office, the Negro being 
the fair-practice examiner. I do not know 
what consideration the white businessmen 
of the Los Angeles area are receiving at the 
hands of this group, but from what I can 
hear there is considerable gnashing of teeth 
over the situation. 

“Mr. Chairman, this FEPC is a supergoverne 
ment of commissars, with more power for 
evil than any other agency that has ever been 
created in this country. If Congress should 
ratify it and make it the law of the land, then 
we will have sacrificed and destroyed that 
sacred freedom for which our brave men are 
now fighting and dying on every battle front 
in the world. 

“We have no right to pass such a drastic, 
revolutionary measure that literally changes 
our way of life, as well as our form of govern- 
ment, while these boys are away from home 
in uniform fighting to sustain American 
institutions. 

“As I said before, we are going to carry this 
battle against such un-American activities 
into every congressional district in the 
United States next year, in the primary, so 
that no one can crawl behind the party cloak 
and claim immunity at the hands of any seg- 
ment of our people. 

“This is a battle for the survival of free con- 
stitutional government, for the survival of 
the American way of life, for the survival of 
free enterprise, for the survival of American 
liberty itself. 

“It is a battle to 
Americans.” 


“TY itl > | Sal- 
Incumbent Title Race ary 
Hunt, A. ae Hearings exam- | White__.'$5, 600 
iner. 
Brown, Robert E...| Fair-practice ex- | Colored_| 3, 600 
aminer, ee 
Lopez, Ignacio......|.....do__....- ---| White...| 3, 800 
Vetter, Vera G..... Clerk-stenogra- |...do.....| 1,800 
pher. | 
Lerna, Marie....... -10 00 nwewennen| -=-€0-----| 1, 620 





save America for 





Maritime Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in including in my remarks the following 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
May 13, 1950, I wish to remind the House 
that my distinguished predecessor as 
Representative in this body from the 
Second District of Illinois, the Honorable 
Raymond S. McKeough, so admiringly 
and affectionately remembered by Mem- 
bers of seniority and who on the Mari- 
time Commission has rendered such out- 
standing service to the Nation, is not a 
member of Maritime Commission ma- 
jority. 

MarrTrmz REVOLT 

Advocates of all-out governmental sub- 
sidies for the merchant marine have had 
tough going recently with both Congress and 
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the administration. Perhaps the crowning 
blow was the endorsement yesterday by Sen- 
ator MaGnuson of Reorganization Plan 21, 
which would abolish the Maritime Commis- 
sion and reconstitute its functions in the 
Department of Commerce. Senator Macnu- 
SON, who is known as a friend of the mer- 
chant marine and is himself the author of a 
long-range shipping bill, gave as his reason 
the mounting criticism of and unsatisfac- 
tory relations with the Maritime Commis- 
sion. 

This criticism has been building to a cre- 
scendo. Last summer the Comptroller Gen- 
eral blasted the Maritime Commission for 
irregularities in granting overly large ship 
construction subsitiies. His objections were 
upheld and amplified by the House Executive 
Expenditures Committee after protracted in- 
vestigation. The President himself showed 
concern over uncontrolled subsidies in his 
budget message. He translated this concern 
fnto action with Reorganization Plan 21. 
Now the Hardy subcommittee of the House 
Executive Expenditures Committee is ready- 
ing another report covering the entire sub- 
sidy operation of the Maritime Commission, 
both operating and construction, for fiscal 
1949 and 1950. Indications are that this re- 
port will be even stronger than the last. 

That suspicion of shipping subsidies has 
permeated the House is shown by the ap- 
proval of the Thomas amendment to the om- 
nibus appropriations bill putting a ceiling on 
the operating subsidies that may be granted 
by the commission. Incidentally, the House 
also deserves credit for finally knocking out 
the amendment by Representative HALE 
Boccs—which had been tentatively ap- 
proved—granting an unasked increase in 
funds for maritime training and reactivating 
two closed training stations. 

There is a reason for this rising hostility, 
and it is not that most Congressmen or ad- 
ministration Officials are opposed to a strong 
merchant marine. It is simply that a large 
part of the shipping industry-—which despite 
@ recapture clause enjoys substantial subsi- 
dies and even more important tax advan- 
tages—seems too anxious to shift more re- 
sponsibility to the Government and to get its 
hand further into the public till, and that 
the Maritime Commission majority seems 
only too eager to help. For example, there 
is no indication that the Commission has 
paid the slightest heed to criticism so far, 
In short, the confusion of the public interest 
with private interests is altogether reminis- 
cent of the atmosphere which led to the fa- 
mous Black report of 1935. Confidence will 
not be restored until there is a drastic shake- 
up and, more important, until Government 
aid to shipping is in the hands of men who 
are both disinterested and competent. 


Besieged by Terrer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Sunday Post, Boston, Mass., May 14, 
1950: 

WE CANNOT BE COMPLACENT 

There is no reason to be complacent. Come 
munism beaten back, driven underground or 
scattered to the four winds which blow 
around the globe, never gives up. 

The reason is that the Reds, casting reli- 
gion adrift, must yield to the inner compul- 
sion of the human heart to worship some- 


thing. If it isn’t God, then new gods must 
be made. Savages down the long centuries, 
with their absurd and preposterous idols, 
manufactured or observed in nature, prove it. 

So they genuflect to a political system and 
having doubts about it, since nowhere in all 
history has it had a semblance of success, 
they become fanatical like the whirling der- 
vishes or the holy rollers. 

That accounts for the endless pressure 
which the devotees of Marxism exert. It 
accounts for their ruthlessness to their en- 
emies and to their own colleagues. It ac- 
counts for their willingness to lie, cheat, 
deceive, anc slay as they press on to impos- 
sible ends. 

There are signs, despite all the conquests 
made out of the chaos of the postwar years, 
when bewildered, war-weary people were 
willing to lean even on reeds, that they are 
losing the battle. Yet no one should be com- 
placent. 

For all their triumphs, the Reds have suf- 
fered fiascoes. They have lost west Ger- 
many. The final straw was the announce- 
ment by Pravda that all German prisoners 
had been sent home. Germany, in angered 
grief, retorted that 1,500,000 Germans are 
still unaccounted for. 

The only conclusion can be that, taking 
German exaggerations into account, at least 
hundreds of thousands of German prisoners 
were either slain in cold blood, allowed to 
starve to death, or are imprisoned forever in 
slave labor camps beyond the Urals. 

In Italy was fiasco number two. The first 
shipment of American arms under the North 
Atlantic Pact stirred the Reds into action. 
They mobilized dock workers to stop the dis- 
embarking. They invoked strikes. 

Italy responded by calling up the police 
in battalions, holding the army in reserve and 
then, with the help of loyal dock workers, 
unloading the weapons and transporting 
them to a safe, guarded place. 

Reports out of Hungary of workers being 
recalcitrant and even threatening to strike, 
adds up. In China, Red tax collectors have 
been beaten off by half-nourished peasants 
and driven out of the mudwall towns to the 
security of the cities. 

A year ago, Communist might in France 
being so strong, the government would not 
have dared to announce a willingness to 
make an industrial pact in steel and coal 
with Germany. The same is true of Belgium. 
An election to decide what to do with the 
exiled king would not have been attempted. 

lied anti-Russian propaganda is having 
its effect. Russia’s expressed willingness to 
hold elections in Berlin and settle the Trieste 
question, even though her terms were pre- 
posterous, demonstrates a recognition of the 
fact that she cannot bull her way through 
these problems. 

Yet we cannot afford to be complacent. 
Communism has nine lives. We musi press 
on against the doctrine of heaven on earth 
in a slave camp, by armament, enlighten- 
ment, and also by letting the Kremlin dig 
their own graves all over the world. 


Oil and New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I am including an editorial en- 
titled “Oil and New England” which 
appeared in the May 16 issue of the Bos- 
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ton Herald. The problem of the impa, 
of imported oil upon our economy ig not 
a simple one. I recognize that there are 
those who are sincerely concerned about 
the effect of imports in an unwise 
amount upon a healthy domestie pro. 
duction. Yet, as the editorial indicates 
there are other considerations whieh 
must be given full weight in terms of ay 
over-all healthy economy. 
OI AND NEw ENGLAND 

The way high-tariff chickens come home 
to roost is well illustrated by the current 
controversy over Oil imports. Because of 
a world surplus in oil production, prices 
have been dropping sharply and some qo. 
mestic producers have been having trouble 
meeting the competition of foreign imports, 
Inevitably there has been a demand from 
the small and marginal producers for pro- 
tection in the form of quotas or tariff in. 
creases against imported oil. 

But the demand has stirred up strong op. 
position from a number of sources, The 
bulk of our present imports is from the over- 
seas production of American companies, and, 
since these companies are already meeting 
serious discrimination in foreign markets 
they are naturally dead set against import 
bans at home. Domestic consumers have 
also registered opposition to losing the price 
advantage they now enjoy on imported fuels 
for the sake of “protecting” home producers, 
And conservation interests, notably the mili- 
tary, have questioned the wisdom of cutting 
off imports of oil in peacetime and thereby 
reducing our over-all reserves against future 
emergency need. . 

All of these practical and immediate argu- 
ments have backed up the State Depart- 
ment’s long-term opposition to steps which 
restrict imports and thereby cut down the 
ability of foreign countries to buy goods in 
our markets. 

It is gratifying that in this case New Eng- 
land has been quick to see what roost the 
chickens were headed for and has acted to 
meet the situation. At its last quarterly 
meeting the New England Council resolved to 
oppose “any measure designed to restrict or 
reduce oil imports into the United States” 


to this “fuel deficit area.” 

Expressing satisfaction at the Council's 
alert action, a spokesman for the State De- 
partment’s petroleum policy staff last week 
wrote that among the many disadvantages 
of the proposed import restrictions might be 
noted “the probable increase in fuel costs for 
industrial and public-utility plants, particu- 
larly in areas like New England, increased 
fuel costs for ships, and the probable diver- 
sion of some ships’ bunker business to for- 
eign ports.” 

If the time actually comes when the do- 
mestic petroleum industry is threatened with 
extinction as a result of foreign competition, 
New England will join with other areas in 
There is no doubt that the country hi 
great stake in the industry both as 4 | 
vider of jobs and as a defense instrument 
But there is no very convincing evidence yet 
that it needs either quota or tariff provec- 
tion to get through its present troubl 

We must go slowly in applying remedies 
which produce a dozen new problems 
each one they solve. 

I also wish to include here the text of 
the resolution adopted by the executive 
committee of the New England Council at 
its meeting in Providence, R. I., on March 
23. It reads as follows: 

Resolved, That approval by Congress of 
any measure designed to restrict or reduce 
oil imports into the United States will be 
contrary to the best interests of New Eng- 
land, 


Ss 
r¢ 








The London Conference—Double Feature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include a very timely and inter- 
esting editorial, entitled “The London 
Conference—Double Feature,” which ap- 
peared in the May 16, 1950, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor. The article 


follows: 
Tze LONDON CONFERENCE—DOUBLE FEATURE 


big features at the Big Three 
meeting in London were the French pro- 
nosal to unify the French and German coal 
1 industries and the Big Three de- 
ed up the return of Germany as 
member of western society. 

; the order of their showing, but 
not necessarily of their significance. It ts 
altogether probable that so clear a decision 
on Germany could not have been taken had 
it not been accompanied by a plan to give 
the French real hope of making Germany 
safe for world democracy. That is one of the 
main hopes in the coal-steel program as 


2E 
The two 


propounded by French Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman. 

But while the direction in which the west 
now invites Germany to travel is plain 
enough, timetables have not been thrown 
away. Not all reliance for a correct German 


development within the western community 
is placed on the Schuman plan. The very 
facts of life preclude this, and it is only 


realistic of West Germany’s Chancelor Ade- 


nauer to accept them optimistically along 
with their implications. 
The chief of these facts is the present di- 


vision of Germany. That means an indefinite 
postponement of a German peace treaty and 
therefore a continuation of an occupied 
status for Germany, with consequent super- 
vision of the main streams of political de- 
velopment, though with increasing self-rule 
he western Germans, 
yncessions which the Big Three felt 
ke to the West German Republic 
in this situation should help Dr. Adenauer 
his political opponents in western 
ly aS weil as help the west’s position 
y against Communist propaganda. 
her very big fact is the need of western 
y for defense against possible mili- 
tary aggression. The military implications 
ontinuance of a modified occupied 
is are that western Germany will be de- 
ended by the west against attack from the 





east. On this point, as on self-rule, Dr. Ade- 
nauer can claim a victory. 

The Schuman plan filled a diplomatic gap 
at London for Dr. Adenauer as well as for 
M. Schuman, for Dr. Adenauer had several 
umes urged some such integration of indus- 
try. He can now point to this program as 
ne rea 


th n why the French-German dispute 
about the Saar should become a secondary 
ue for Germans. 

“The total of the achievement of London, 
& it is immediately visible, therefore, is to 
strong base for gaining the offen- 
‘ve in the “cold” battle for Germany. The 
Gouble isolation of western Germany—from 

ern Germany on the one hand and from 
- Western community on the other—may 
7 ve relieved, and the good wishes of the 
ste tions for the democratic elements 
1 Germany made plain. 


r 


iy 


4 weste 


anu ll still take some doing, to be sure, 
pd = sae decisive strengthening of democ- 
Sevan oo fin Germany. The London meeting 
re ccetete very least created an international 


re more favorable to these hopes 


‘han any that has existed since the war. 
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Criticism of Public Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Peoria Star of May 15, 1950: 


ON CRITICIZING PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


A plea by State Department Counselor 
George F. Kennan, in an address before the 
Institute on United States Foreign Policy, 
deserves some attention. 

“The Government may lose many of its 
best qualified people,” said Mr. Kennan, “if 
abuse and derisiorw’ heaped upon officials 
grows much worse.” 

It is not difficult to understand why loyal 
and honest employees of the State Depart- 
ment find their situation disagreeable these 
days. None of them can entirely avoid some 
of the public suspicion which has fallen 
upon the Department and the work they do 
cannot be done best under present condi- 
tions. 

“The strains under which our leading 
Officials work,” said Mr. Kennan, “leave them 
a very slender margin of physical and spirit- 
ual energy to absorb abuse and derision from 
the people for whom they conceive them- 
selves to be working. I must tell you that 
the atmosphere of public life in Washington 
does not have to deteriorate much further to 
produce a situation in which very few of our 
more quiet and sensitive and gifted people 
will be able to continue in Government.” 

These officials, the loyal ones, deserve the 
sympathy of the people. But two questions 
are raised by Mr. Kennan’s address. First, 
who is to blame for the deterioration of the 
atmosphere of public life in Washington? 
And second, how can undesirable employees 
be removed from their jobs without creating 
the disturbances which embarrass good 
Officials? 

It has been proven beyond the slightest 
doubt that espionage was carried on within 
the State Department with the cooperation 
of disloyal employees. These incidents 
opened the doors for speculation as to 
whether disloyal persons still held jobs in the 
Department. If it had not been for the Alger 
Hiss and the Amerasia incidents, for ex- 
ample, the charges of Senator McCartrnuy 
would not have received so much attention, 

The blame for the condition which fos- 
tered the atmosphere of suspicion must be 
placed upon those whose negligence per- 
mitted disloyal persons to hold jobs in the 
department. If it is argued that top officials 
cannot be blamed for a situation of which 
they were unaware, the reply is that top 
Officials were notified and warned several 
times about Alger Hiss. Three times Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was appealed to in that case. 
He ignored each appeal, even laughing at 
one of them. And Dean Acheson quickly 
restored John S. Service to his State Depart- 
ment job after Service had been arrested 
in the Amerasia case. The status of Service 
is yet to be determined, when the secrets 
of this incident are exposed, but it cannot be 
said that Mr. Acheson was unaware that 
Service’s loyalty might be questioned in the 
future. 

The theft of hundreds of secret State De- 
partment documents can be charged only to 
top level negligence. Such negligence led 
to public scandals which, in turn, led to 
further charges. Members of Congress could 
be charged with compounding that negli- 
gence if they allowed their suspicion of other 
disloyalties to remain unspoken, 
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As to the second point, how are disloyal 
employees, if such hold jobs, to be removed 
without public charges, Senator McCartrHuy 
has given an illuminating answer. He pre- 
ferred, he has said, to proceed quietly but 
learned that nothing could be accomplished 
that way. The people now know what ex- 
treme methods became necessary and how 
long it took to convict Alger Hiss. The 
people have also seen a demonstration of 
Official resistance to the current State De- 
partment probe. Even in the Senate Com- 
mittee assigned to the investigation there 
was powerful resistance. Washington of- 
ficialdom, therefore, must be blamed for 
the necessity for public accusations which 
make the lives of loyal Government officials 
miserable these days. 

Mr. Kennan is pointing the finger of blame 
at the wrong persons. The men who have 
sat in the White House and who have oc- 
cupied the office of Secretary of State are 
responsible for the deterioration of the at- 
mosphere of public life in Washington. 





Americans Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article, 
written by Victor Lasky, feature writer 
for the New York World-Telegram. It 
appeared in the May issue of the Ameri- 
can Legion magazine: 

AMERICANS AGAINST COMMUNISM 
(By Victor Lasky) 


At long last the American people have 
awakened to the menace of communism and 
they’re doing something about it. Sixty- 
six great American organizations, represent- 
ing about a hundred million people in every 
field of endeavor, have come together 
against a common enemy—world commu- 
nism. 

On assignment from my newspaper, I 
covered the birth of this great citizens’ move- 
ment last January. However, the story did 
not end with the close of this American 
Legion-sponsored All-American Conference, 
for since its inception the movement is hav- 
ing an amazing growth. And so powerful is 
its potential for the good of this Nation that 
the Communists and their dupes, both know- 
ing and unknowing, are moving heaven and 
earth in an all-out attempt to smash what 
grew out of the 3-day conference. 

I watched the Communist and non-Com- 
munist press coverage of the event. At first 
I was amused, then disgusted. For in their 
frantic efforts to smash the new all-Ameri- 
can movement the Communists are resort- 
ing to their typical lies, deceptions and dis- 
tortions of what took place, in an effort to 
put class against class, faith against faith, 
and organization against organization. 
Typical headlines in such papers read: “Labor 
sits down with labor-baiters,” “B’nai B'rith 
sits down with Jew-haters,” and “Veter- 
ans united with those who would curtail 
their privileges.” Understandably hysteri- 
cal, too, was the Soviet radio commentator 
Zaslavsky, who on February 4 screamed from 
Moscow: “The assembly in New York con- 
sidered itself to be a step toward the forma- 
tion of a Fascist Party in America. The 
speeches were Fascist, they shouted like the 
Nazis. The entire set-up was borrowed from 
Hitler and was a mixture of pogrom-mon- 
gering and self-induced hysteria.” 
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What actually took place? Leaders of the 
great labor, business, industrial, fraternal 
and religious groups got tegether to discuss 
a@ common problem—how to combat com- 
munism. It was agreed by the participants 
that many of the organizations normally 
have conflicting interests, but all the groups 
were willing to unite in the fight against 
those who would destroy the liberties of all 
Americans. 

The speakers represented labor and capital 
as well as government and religion. All were 
in agreement that communism was seeking 
to undermine everything this Nation ha 
stood for in the world since our Constitution 
was drafted. . 

The delegate then passed a historic res- 
olution calling upon all loyal Americans to 
join the battle against “the steady infiltra- 
tion of communism into our schools and 
colleges, into our press, radio and screen, into 
our labor and business and into our Gov- 
ernment itself (constituting) an immediate, 
serious and growing menace to the very exist- 
ence of the America that we Know and love.” 

A continuations committee composed of a 
cross section of the participating groups was 
empowered “to act as a clearinghouse and 
information center through which the var- 
ious organizations may be informed and ad- 
vised of the activities and experiences of 
other organizations, ail upon the under- 
standing that such committee shall recog- 
nize the full independence of the various 
organizations and shall not attempt to con- 
trol or supervise them.” 

High above Times Square, where the All- 
American Conference took place, I had a 
chance to talk to some of the men and wo- 
men who passed this resolution. No matter 
from where they hailed, they were concerned 
over the extent of subversion in their re- 
spective communities. And they've been do- 
ing a lot of hard thinking. They know that 
mere hatred of communism is not enough. 
Too often, they realize, unchanneled anti- 
Communist feeling and action play right into 
the hands of would-be martyrs of the Paul 
Robeson stripe. Somehow such emotional 
reactions must be transmuted into an effec- 
tive plan of action—action that will meet 
community needs in a positive, rather than 
negative manner. 

Basically, the people I talked to agreed 
hat a plan was needed to make Americans 
in Maine, New York, California and Alabama 
enthusiastic about the American way of life. 
That resounding phrase may be an abstrac- 
tion, but it was once used with deep mean- 
ing by generations of Americans who taught 
their children to revere its tenets and, on 
unhappy occasions, to shed their blood in 
its defense. 

The phrase can't be defined easily; but, 
in essence, it means democratic living in a 
free scciety under the protection of the laws 
of the land. No swashbuckling dictators to 
tell you what to do. Yet, in recent years, 
too many Americans have become confused, 
uncertain and hesitant in defending their 
heritage against the wiles of the Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers. 

How these insidious intellectual con-men 
set up innocent sounding Crganizations as 
traps for every section of the population was 
fully described by the distinguished speak- 
ers at the All-American Conference. They 
told how the Reds, seeking a shield of re- 
spectability by associating themselves with 
decent causes, bore from within established 
political, labor and social organizations. FBI 
Chief J. Edgar Hoover recently estimated 
there were more than a half-million Com- 
munists and fellow travelers in the country. 

You'll find their spokesmen on the air, 
the public platform and in the press. You'll 
even find them running nursery schools, rep- 
resented on school boards and in parent- 
teacher associations and officiating at lodge 
meetings. It takes only one dedicated Stalin- 


ist to spread poison and cause dissension in 
any neighborhood or group. He’s the eager 
merchant peddling easy answers to all prob- 
lems, and he’s always looking for dupes who 
unwittingly will advance the Kremlin cause. 

Tireless, resourceful, crafty and dedicated 
to the godless ideals of Marxism-Leninism- 
Stalinism, the Communists are a tough 
crowd to buck. However, with a united 
front to oppose them at the grass-roots level 
they can be defeated. 

Those present at the All-American Confer- 
er.ce had no qualms about the future. There 
wasn’t any question in their minds about 
making a clean sweep of the commies; the 
primary problem was that of the approach 
to be used. 

I spoke to one man representing a large 
fraternal organization who said he felt that 
voting was one of the first problems which 
would have to be tackled by the conference. 
Pointing out how lightly Americans take 
this vital right and privilege, he reminded me 
that during the 1948 Presidential election al- 
most half of those eligiMe to vote had failed 
to cast their ballots. At the same time, he 
said, the commies worked day and night to 
pile up the vote for their favorite, Henry A. 
Wallace, and spent an estimated $3,500,000 
in their attempt to put Wallace in the White 
House. 

As the delegates were told by Dr. Francis 
L. Bacon, professor of the college of educa- 
tion of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, most Americans have got to learn— 
or be taught anew—the basic facts about our 
democracy. They must realize how the indi- 
vidual citizen can literally move govern- 
ments. The machinery of our Government 
is poised purposefully so that the tiny but 
insistent pressure of a single citizen can be 
felt not only in city hall but in the White 
House. You can be assured that a letter to 
the mayor, and even to the President of the 
United States, will receive attention. How 
well the subversives know these elemental 
facts. 

Another important job will have to be done 
in our school system. This is a ticklish 
job since Communist teachers, who make no 
bones about hating America and loving Rus- 
sia, have managed to penetrate our schools. 
The intellectual balderdash of Marxism, un- 
fortunately, appeals to or confuses many 
educators. 

That Communists have no place in the 
school system has been stated by the educa- 
tional policies commission of the National 
Education Association. But whenever action 
against them is taken there are high-pitched 
scleams that academic freedom and free 
speech are being impaired. In many cases 
these come from Americans who should know 
better. This argument recently was an- 
swered by Dr. Earl J. McGrath, United States 
Commissioner of Education. In a major 
statement of policy, Dr. McGrath asserted: 

“Children are not sent to school to be 
indoctrinated with a closed system of phi- 
losophy or the political views of the teacher. 
The Communist embraces and _ teaches 
dogma. He is, by his party membership and 
sympathy, committed to a closed system of 
thought. 

“He is not free to serve the truth as evi- 
dence may uncover the truth. He has, 
therefore, surrendered his right to teach in 
a nation of free people. Communist influ- 
ence, if it began to find expression in our 
schools and colleges, would be inimical to 
the development of the minds and charac- 
ters of American youth, on whom the future 
depends.” 

But the anti-Communist movement must 
steer clear of those who, in the name of 
Americanism, would put shackles on our 
schools, Dr. McGrath warned. 

“Our efforts to avoid one danger,” Dr. 
McGrath said, “must not betray us into 
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adopting measures of censorshi 
trol, Which are the essence of the 
Some persons have the unfortun 
to label as communistic every idea which 
they happen to dislike. This form of in. 
timidation through vilification js just as 
objectionable and just as Stultifying as the 
closed-mindedness of the Communist.” 

The Communists have long viewed the 
schools as their best recruiting grounds 
For decades they have sent “organizers” 
into the high schools and colleges to 
spread the Marxist gospel. 

But the delegates I spoke to recognizeq 
that driving the Commies out of the schools 
is not enough. Too many Americans, they 
pointed out, are unable to defend their 
heritage with facts and intelligent interest. 
One possible reason has been suggested by 
Benjamin Fine, education editor of the 
New York Times. His investigations indi. 
cate that the study of American history jn 
American schools has fallen off considerably, 

His ideas were amplified by an educator 
I met at the conference who told me em. 
phatically that parent-teacher groups should 
wake up. Schools, he said, should and will 
teach What parents think is vital in educa. 
tion. Your board of education needs you to 
tell it what to do. If parents are active, 
well-informed and interested in democracy, 
the board will respond to their needs. Other- 
wise it will be sheer luck if you get good 
schools. 

There should be more scholarships, this 
man continued, for students to study the 
glories of America’s past. Books outlining 
the virtues of the American way should be 
subsidized. They should be as readable as 
Wooks decrying the American way, many of 
which manage to reach best-seller propor- 
tions. Essay contests on such subjects as 
Our Community's Place in the Story of the 
Nation's Freedom should be encouraged 
The winning essays, he concluded, should be 
published in the local newspapers. 

As a newspaperman, I'd like to amplify 
that last point. Your newspaper editor will 
be glad to cooperate. He’s not the cigar- 
chewing tyrant the movies make him out to 
be. He’s got a stake in the American way, 
too. The American press is the freest in the 
world and your editor wants to keep it that 
way. He'll play ball. 

And don’t overlook the importance of radio 
in your community. A_ powerful blow 
against communism can be struck by broad- 
casts of recordings prepared by the Office of 
Education in Washington. Such scripts as 
American Heritage, Democracy in Action, 
The Bill of Rights, Americans All—Immi- 
grants All, are available for the asking. 
Forums in which pro-American spokesmen 
can thresh out local problems are certain to 
prove popular. 

Pressure should also be exerted at the com- 
munity level for the production of motion 
pictures which dramatize American history 
Such films can do much in inspiring Ameri- 
can youth, and yet too few have been made. 
This is curious, too, since good historical mo- 
tion pictures such as Cimarron, Gone With 
the Wind, Drums Along the Mohawk, and 
Northwest Passage have made millions for 
their producers. More such films are needed 
instead of the stuff that Hollywood grinds 
out, and also needed are more short features 
dealing with our country, its history, its peo- 
ple, and its traditions. 

Too many films deal with America’s im- 
perfections. The Grapes of Wrath type of 
Hollywood product does accurately reflect 4 
phase of American development, but it was, 
after all, a minor one. Small wonder that 
the Russians love to show films like the 
Grapes of Wrath to their people as an indica- 
tion of what American life is like. 

Not that America is perfect. But modern 
man has reluctantly come to the realization 
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that absolute perfection of any kind is im- 
possible. Americans, however—unlike the 
Russians _freely admit their imperfections 
and have never made any secret of them, 
It is obvious that the time has now come, 
when the emphasis has to be placed not on 
what is wrong with this country but what 
s right with it. 

" And that is the job ahead for the Ameri- 


ism. There can be nothing passive 
As more than one of the speak- 
“This fight cannot be won by adopt- 





ers Sait 

ing resolutions and letting it go at that.” 
From what I observed, and from the temper 
f those present, it is not going to end with 


adopted in committee rooms. 
ii » is going to be fought, and won, 
in thousands upon thousands of American 
es. And the commies are going 
i at the grass-roots level by such 
Jim Levinson, whose story was 
ito me by one of the delegates to the 
A me! n Conference. 
Jim Levinson is the head of the Levin. 
in Pittsburgh. This is a small 
r compared with the giants of the 
w of its 170 mill hands would 
< anywhere else. Big Jim came 
America as an immigrant boy. He soon 
ssionate love for his adopted 
ity of opportunity more than 
e impressed him. Where else 
could mmigrant boy, through hard work, 
rise kly in the community as he had? 
t surprising that Big Jim never 
; race or nationality when he 
All he was interested in was, 
ike a good worker? And not only 
was Big Jim the easiest boss in the world 
« to, but he was always looking out for 
r rests—whether they were in the 
shop or community. 


Big Jim always tried 
to transmit his own zeal for Americanism to 
his employees through posters, bulletin board 
announcements, and a house publication. He 
was § ; stressing the responsibility of 
every American to vote, to perform jury duty, 


ke an active part in community 


s son, S. M. Levinson, took over as 
president of the company, the same labor- 
relations continued. So that 
trade magazine, Printer’s Ink, and 


ry mant 


the American Heritage Foundation jointly 
8} 1 a contest in industry the Levinson 
employees were among the first to partici- 
} lhey had had good training from Big 
Jim Levinson. 

And they put that training into use. They 
lau i community clean-up campaigns, 
rgat i children’s ball teams, aided the 
Community Chest, the March of Dimes, and 
other civic ventures. They distributed the 
posters in behalf of religious tolerance, en- 
C , voting in primaries and promoting 


a score of other worth-while causes such as 
l CARE packages, and chest 
X-! for detecting tuberculosis. 
Yes, the Levinson employees took first prize 
n the nerican Heritage contest and Big 
in announcing the great honor 
i come to them, told his employees: 
“Tf interest in your American heritage 
ends with this program, our efforts will have 
n. This country and its stand for 
and the pursuit of happiness’ 
thappen. It took sweat, blood, and 
| fortitude. They gave us a heritage 
1 and your children must protect 


Danks, 


Jim Levinson’s words, that is what 
nerican Conference is all about. 
b that the delegates can start, but 
| loyal Americans—the Americans 
imunism—will have to work at 
“i Wis time forth, every day in every year. 
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What Is the Future of the Steam Locomo- 
tive With the Advent of Diesel Power? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the advent of the Diesel engine much 
discussion is taking place regarding the 
future of the steam locomotive in its 
relationship to the coal industry. 

Recently I accepted an invitation from 
a group of B. & O. Railroad employees 
to address B. & O. Night on May 17 at 
Du Bois, Pa. 

I took the occasion as an opportunity 
to discuss the future of the steam loco- 
motive and the competition it is receiv- 
ing from Diesel power. 

My address follows: 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES FE. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, TWENTY-SEC- 
OND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF PENNSYL= 
VANIA, AT BALTIMORE & OHIO NIGHT, HELD 
AT ELKS BALLROOM, Dv Bots, PA., May 17, 
1950 
Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, com- 

ing here tonight as your Representative in 

Congress, I am also appearing before you as a 

fellow railroader and one who is deeply con- 

cerned over the future of the railroad indus- 
try in America. 

My railroad experience began in July 1916, 
when I entered the employ of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as an apprentice boy in the 
Altoona shops. After having served in vari- 
ous departments of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road I held the position of district passenger 
agent when elected to Congress in 1938. 

In accepting the invitation to address you, 
I did so because I always feel at home with 
a railroader and his family. This is true be- 
cause we speak the same language, even 
though you represent the B. & O. and my 
railroad employment has been with the 
Pennsylvania system. 

I would like to talk to you this evening 
about the future of the railroads in America 
as it applies to the use of coal as a source of 
power, and the substitution of the Diesel 
engine for steam locomotives. 

I have selected this subject because of the 
great importance of coal and steam locomo- 
tives to not only Du Bois, but to other rail- 
road communities in this congressional dis- 
trict. 

I am sure you will agree that when the 
miners dig coal and railroaders have jobs, 
it means a healthy economy for our area in 
Pennsylvania. 

While other sources of power continue to 
make inroads upon the use of coal it is im- 
portant to remember that coal still is our 
largest single source of fuel and power. 

In 1948 production of bituminous coal in 
this country was 600,000,000 tons, and we 
produced more than 57,000,000 tons of an- 
thracite coal. In 1949, of course, production 
of both bituminous and anthracite was much 
lower. 

Of the total production of bituminous coal 
in 1948, railroads purchased almost exactly 
one-sixth. Their total purchases somewhat 
exceeded 102,000,000 tons, a figure you should 
keep in mind, to have a correct idea as to the 
fuel and power situation on the railroads. 

The Diesel locomotive has advantages 
which railroads cannot afford to overlook, 
Then, too, there have been notable increases 
in recent years in the use of Diesel power 
on the railroads. 
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The fact remains, however, at the begin- 
ning of 1950 the railroads still owned 28,800 
steam locomotives, compared with approxi- 
mately 7,500 Diesel locomotives. 

With growing pressure of competition, the 
railroads are obliged to take advantage of 
every opportunity for increased economy and 
efficiency, and in some situations the Diesel 
is of advantage to them. 

However, not all of the advantages in the 
field of locomotive power are with the Diesel. 
One important fact is that a Diesel locomo- 
tive costs considerably more than a steam 
locomotive of equivalent power. 

In order to overcome this higher cost, the 
Diesel must be intensively operated, so that 
the higher initial cost can be spread over a 
greater road mileage or greater number of 
switching hours than the steam locomotive, 
thereby equalizing the unit cost. 

However, we all know that the situations 
where locomotives can be thus intensively 
itilized are not unlimited on the railroads; 
there are a good many runs and yards where 
it just is not possible to have around-the- 
clock operation of a locomotive. 

For this reason, the idea that steam locoe 
motives are due to disappear from the raile 
roads in the next few years may be too 
pessimistic. 

Moreover, it is the natural thing that 
steam would be first replaced by Diesel power 
on those runs where the opportunity for 
intensive utilization is most advantageous 
to the Diesel. 

Thus, such replacements tend to take 
place in a descending order of relative com- 
parison, so that as time goes on the situae- 
tion tends toward stabilization. 

That is, the Diesels have found their place 
in those fields where the utilization factor 
favors them, and the steam locomotive ree 
tains its place where situations in turn favor 
it. 

Nor should it be supposed that the death 
knell has been sounded for coal as a source 
of fuel on the railroads and nothing is 
being done to delay or halt the funeral. In 
point of fact, quite the contrary is the case. 
Perhaps under the spur of competition from 
the Diesel, a great deal of work is being 
done to improve the efficiency and perform- 
ance of the coal-burning steam locomo- 
tive and to develop new types of locomotives 
using coal as fuel. 

It has already been found, for example, 
that a coal-burning steam locomotive of 
modern, efficient design, with good upkeep 
and servicing, can closely rival the Diesel for 
percentage of available miles run per month, 

Let it not be forgotten that the railroads 
still have a good-sized investment in steam 
locomotives, and they are not going to sacrie- 
fice any part of this investment unneces- 
sarily. 

The railroads also are actively at work on 
the development of new types of steam loco- 
motives which will develop greater efficiency 
in extracting power from coal and delivering 
it at the drawbar. 

One of the great advantages of the Diesel 
is that it is about four times as efficient 
as the conventional reciprocating-piston type 
of steam locomotive in delivering power 
relative to fuel consumed. 

New designs of locomotives are being tried 
in an effort to narrow or overcome this 
handicap. Such new designs include steame- 
turbine and gas-turbine locomotives, to burn 
coal. 

The steam-turbine locomotive differs 
from the reciprocating-piston type in that 
the steam under pressure is directed against 
blades of a turbine wheel, instead of against 
pistons operating in cylinders. 

Steam-turbine locomotives thus far have 
been of two types, direct-geared and turbo 
electric. 

In the first of these types, 
mechanically geared direct 
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wheels. In the turbo-electric type, the tur- 
bine drives electric generators, which in turn 
drive motors which are geared to the wheels. 

The first American direct-geared steam- 
turbine locomotive was placed in service in 
1944. It developed 6,900 horsepower, and 
new designs of this type are expected to de- 
liver up to 9,000 horsepower. 

The first steam turbo-electric locomotive 
was placed in service in 1948. It is designed 
for high-speed passenger service and depends 
on a 6,000-horsepower turbine which delivers 
a total of 4,960 horsepower to the eight driv- 
ing axles. 
Much research and experimentation also 
ve been devoted fo the development of a 
coal-burning gas-turbine type of locomotive. 

In this type, combustion gases power the 
turbine directly instead of being used to 
convert water into steam. Thus, coal is 
used to power an internal-combustion en- 
gine somewhat similarly to the manner in 
which gasoline powers an automobile engine. 

A group of nine railroads is cooperating 
with five coal companies in the development 
of the gas-turbine locomotive. 

The railroads concerned are the Baltimore 
& Chio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Illinois Central, 
Louisville & Nashville, New York Central, 
Norfolk & Western, Pennsylvania, Virginian, 
and the New York, Chicago, & St. Louis. 

The coal companies are the M. A. Hanna 
Co., Island Creek Coal Co., Pocahontas Fuel 
Co., Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., and 
the Sinclair Coal Co 

President Roy B. White, of the Baltimore 


& Onio Railroad, has been chairman of the 
locomotive development committee since its 
formation in 1944, 


The incentive for the development of 
these new types of locomotives is that bitu- 
minous coal continues to be the cheapest 
locomotive fuel. 

Since 1945, the cost of coal per million 
B. t. u. (British thermal unit) has risen 
from 12 to approximately 18 cents, 
while the cost of Diesel fuel has climbed 
from 50 cents to 69 cents per million B. t. u. 

However, the cost of fuel required to pull 
in depends as much upon the efficiency 
of the locomotive in extracting power from 
the fuel and delivering it at the drawhbar, as 
upon the price of the fuel. 

As we have just seen, the steam locomotive 
is much less efficient than the Diesel in this 
respect. However, the gas turbine, because 
of its ability to use low-cost fuels with good 
efficiency, bids fair to be a strong competitor 
of the Diesel-electric locomotive for road 
service. 

Except when idling, the coal-burning gas- 
turbine locomotive is expected to cost much 
less to operate than any of its competitors. 

In road service where the average load 
is 60 to 75 percent of full power, the coal- 
burning turbine should save $12 to $15 per 
hour under the Diesel’s fuel cost, or any an- 
nual saving based on present fuel prices of 
$50,000 per locomotive can be expected. 

This saving is the key to the interest 
displayed in the development of the coal- 
burning gas turbine. 

In the development of this locomotive, 
many technical problems of great difficulty 
en encountered. 

been the pulverization of the coal 
fineness required and its de- 
to the combustion chamber 
ther has been the question of fly ash 


er combustion—its disposition 


cents 
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ible corrosive eifect upon turbine 
third has to do with the extremely 
Ligh t ) i of oj tion. However, 
tests have shown that pulverized coal can 
be fed continuously to a combustion cham- 
ber and burned efficiently under a pressure 


inch 

One of the advantages of the gas-turbine 
lccomotive is that its power plant is ex- 
tremely ligi and compact in comparison 


ype Diesel engine. 


of 60 pounds per square 


with the loc ovive- 
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The 2,009 horsepower power plant now on 
test is only 2614 feet long, 3!4 feet wide, and 
6 feet high. 

Two such units might be placed side by 
side in a locomotive, with a center aisle, 
permitting 4,000 horsepower of prime-mover 
capacity in approximately 26 feet of loco- 
motive car length. 

This power plant weighs less than half 
as much per horsepower as the locomotive- 
type Diesel engine. 

Another interesting fact is that the gas- 
turbine locomotive develops considerably 
more power in cold weather than in hot 
weather, because cold air is of greater density. 

A gas turbine that develops 2,000 horse- 
power when the air is 80° (F.) develops 2,500 
horsepower when the temperature falls to 
10° above zero. 

This characteristic makes the gas-turbine 
type of locomotive especially suitable for 
operation in cold climates, 

These activities in the development of 
new types of coal-burning locomotives show 
that the railroads are doing their part to 
help coal retain its place as a source of fuel 
and power. 

In this matter they have a stake of no 
small value. 

In 1948 the class I railroads of the country 
hauled a total of about 8,700,000 carloads of 
coal (anthracite and bituminous), amount- 
ing to more than 500,000,000 tons. 

From this coal traffic the railroads derived 
a revenue of more than $1,300,000,000, and 
because of the value of this traffic, they are 
putting their full weight behind measures 
to protect it. 

In these activities of the railroads they 
deserve and cught to have—as I am sure 
they do have—the hearty cooperation of the 
coal producers. 

These measures to protect the railroad in- 
dustry include ocpposition to the construc- 
tion of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway, 
which has been more aptly described as the 
St. Lawrence “iceway.” 

This project is estimated to cost this coun- 
try, in addition to what has already been 
spent, anywhere from $573,000,000 to $1,049,- 
000,000, depending on the depths of the 
channel. 

These are estimates by the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army, and in 
the past their estimates have always proved 
to be subject to considerable increase when 
the bills came to be paid. 

Among the important items of traffic which 
would be handled by the St. Lawrence sea- 
way is foreign coal. 

One student of the subject has estimated 
that if this project should be completed an 
immediate annual loss of from ten to seven- 
teen million tons of coal exported to Canada 
can be expected. 

Moreover, this loss would be exclusive of 
the ectual coal imports into this country 
through the waterway, and also exclusive 
of the replacement of steam power by water 
power over a considerable area. 

These losses would not only injure the 
coal indusiry but would bring with it the 
displacement of workers in the coal industry 
and on the railroads which carry the coal, 
and, as I mentioned, who purchased more 
than 160,000,000 tons of coal in 1948. 

The interest of ell coal producers in co- 
operating to help prevent this lavish waste 
of tax money to take away the livelihocd of 
many of the taxpayers ought to he fully 
apparent, 

Another step in which producers of coal 
ought to be glad to cooperate is in helping 
to improve the situation with respect to the 
abuse of the highways by hvge freight trucks, 
in competition with the railroads. 

This is another case in which the coal 
producers have a two-fold interest—as tax- 
payers and as beneficiaries from the use of 
coal by railroads. 

Let it be understood at once, that there is 
no objection on the part of any fair-minded 
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person to the use of the highways, and the 
terms on which they are used by farm trucks, 
city pick-up and transfer trucks, and the 
usual run of light trucks. P 

The only objections against the huge road. 
Busters, which are estimated to comprise 
only about 5 percent of all the trucks on 
the highways, is that they are responsible 
according to many authorities, including 
Governor Duff, of Pennsylvania, for major 
deterioration and damage of the highways. 

It is only pointing out the truth—to suc. 
gest—that the taxpayers of the country— 
and that means just about all of us—h; 
an important pocketbook interest in 
an end to this sort of damage. 

Moreover, studies in several States have 
shown that in relation to the use they make 
of the highways, and the strains they im- 
pose on it, these roadbuster freighters pay 
less in taxes for highway purposes than th 
owner of a passenger automobile pays. 

Moreover, truckers are constantly trying 
to have maximum load limits increased—so 
that they can impose even heavier loads on 
the highways—and Go even greater damage 
to them. 

Here in Pennsylvania, they are especially 
active in that direction, although Pennsyl- 
vania’s maximum limit of 45,000 tons for 
tractor-semi-trailer combinations would ap- 
pear to be liberal. 

And even with this liberal weight allow- 
ance, there is constant chiseling by truckers 
to evade the law by overloads above the 
legal limit. 

You can all recall the controversies with 
truckers on the Pennsylvania Turnpike in 
regard to these overloads. 

In fact, at times their activities have 
practically amounted to defiance of the law, 
if not open revolt. 

Aside from their damage to the highways, 
these big freighters also are the focus of the 
problem of diversion of freight traffic from 
railroads to highways. Statistics show that 
while these big highway freighters amount 
to only 5.2 percent of all trucks registered, 
they operated 29 percent of all truck-miles 
on main rural highways and carried 72 per- 
cent of all highway freight ton-miles in 
1948. 

As I have already said, railroads in 1948 
used 102,000,000 tons of coal, or one-sixth of 
the total production. The trucking industry 
uses no coal. In the light of these figures, 
the interest of coal producers in helping to 
keep coal on the rails would appear to be 
obvious. 

In my opinion, it behooves the American 
people, and especially those of us who be- 
long to the great railroad family of America, 
to lend our assistance, to the railroad in- 
dustry in its fight for what appears to be 
its very existence. 

Those of you who are here tonight as em- 
jloyees of the B. & O. Railroad are to be 
highly commended for your keen interest in 
railroad problems. 

I know you will continue this fine spirit of 
cooperation, which is so essential if the et- 
forts to stabilize the railroad industry and 
safeguard the jobs of its employees are to 
prove successful. 


have 
putting 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
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to extend my remarks, I wish to inciute 
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. wing address of Mr. Daniel J. 
sfurphy. Chief of Trial Division, Federal 
Mut as Co mmission, before the Golden 
bilee Advertising Convention, School 





Jubile € : 
of Commerce, Accounts, and, Finance, 
New York University, May 12, 1950, at 
tno Park Sheraton Hotel, New York, 
N. Y:: 
How Far SHOULD GOVERNMENT CONTROL GO 
IN ADVERTISING? 

Mas I. at the outset, refer to a definition of 

t “Ge overnment control.” What do we 


mean by t tha t expression? It appears to have 
2 er implications—to some it may 







a we ate socialism—in some new, real, 
or imaginar} . form—to others, it may imply 

1e new kind of governmental interference 
with the lives and affairs of its people. The 
word “control” may mean to govern, direct, 


rule, subdue. Surely the Government has 
not in the past and has no desire in the 
future to so “control” advertising. It only 
; revent or to lessen that advertising 
, is false and misleading. And in mak- 
tempt the individual whose adver- 
practices and representations are 
questioned is afforded every guaranty of his 
constitutional rights and protection. 
y I suggest that here we are dis- 
cussing governmental “regulation” of adver- 
ising rather than controls, and that the 
question should really be, “Should the Gov- 
t go any further in the regulation of 
ivertising?” Before answering this ques- 
I should first examine a little histor- 
ical background. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is the only governmental agency 
by statute, procedure, organization, 
se, to protect the consumer and 
from false and misleading adver- 
ing. Thus the Government acts through 
the Federal Trade Commission in attempting 
to regulate advertising in conformity with 
established law 
Prior to the establishment of the Federal 





Trade Commission, there was no such regula- 
tion of advertising. The prevailing practice 
was “Let the buyer beware.” For example, 


in 1900, the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit! refused to 
t injunctive relief to a manufacturer of 
u faced washboards in restraining 
a competitor from using the word “alumi- 
in boards which contained no alumi- 
hum, saying that “if * * * all persons 
(are) compelled to deal solely in goods which 
are exactly what they are represented to be, 
the remedy must come from the legislature 
and not the courts.” 


Following this decision there was a growing 
demand for legislation against untruthful 
advertising. Expressions of this demand 
vere voiced increasingly in newspapers and 
trade journals. A few such expressions are 


Ws 


In 1904, the Atlantic Monthly magazine re- 
ported “Swindling in newspaper advertising 
“ has grown to be a public menace.” 2 
_In 1905, editorials appeared in the Ladies 
Home Journal (by Edward Bok) dealing with 
it medicine advertising and the danger- 
8 character of some medicines, and the 
methods used to convince people that they 
Had ailments for which the medicine was 
con ed as a cure.’ 
_ 11914, an article in Inland Printer maga- 
rine, entitled “Death Knell of Untruthful 
Advertising” said, in part, “A wave of re- 
W sweeping the country-——with the 
> Of Sweeping it of all dishonest ad- 


vert sing.’ 4 


te 


lorm ne 


meni ‘can Washboard Company v. Sagi- 
‘a, Manufacturing Company (103 Fed. 281, 
285 (C.C. A 6)). 

August 1904 Atlantic Monthly magazine. 


no) atch and April 1905 Ladies Home Jour- 


*March 1914 issue of Inland Printer. 
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In 1914, the Federal Trade Commission Act 
Was passed. Congress, in enacting the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, wrote into its 
section 5 the prohibition against all unfair 
methods of competition in commerce, stat- 
ing in its Senate and House reports that it 
was not practical or possible to define all 
such methods and that if it did, new ones 
would continually arise. It left to the Com- 
mission for its determination what practices 
were unfair 

The Commission was organized March 16, 
1915, and on November 23 of that year the 
Association of Advertising Clubs of the 
World, at a hearing before the Commission, 
urged it to take steps toward suppressing 
untrue advertising as a form of unfair com- 
petition. The first two formal cases decided 
by the Commission involved false advertis- 
ing.’ The first Commission case to reach 
the Courts involved the false advertising of 


food. The Court in that case said: 
“The Commissioners * * * are to 
~ + +. 


stop all those trade practices that 
have a capacity or tendency to injure com- 
petitors directly, or through deception of 
purchasers, quite irrespective of whether 
the specific practices in question have been 
denounced in common law cases.” 

The Commission has proceeded over the 
years to establish literally hundreds of new 
landmarks in the field of unfair competition 
for industry guidance and consumer protec- 
tion, through the courts, until its right to 
proceed for consumer protection alone with- 
out proof of substantial injury to competi- 
tion was threatened by the Raladam deci- 
sion.? 

The Supreme Court held in that case that 
false advertising must be shown by proof 
to threaten to injure or to injure present or 
potential competition. 

This was remedied by the enactment of 
the Wheeler-Lea amendment in 1938, which 
did away with the requirement of the proof 
of injury to competition by making unlawful 
unfair or deceptive acts or practices. Thus 
the consuming public who might be deceived 
by false advertising was made of equal con- 
cern, before the law, with the merchant or 
manufacturer injured by the unfair meth- 
ods of dishonest competitors. 

A comparison of the present standards of 
advertising and business ethics with those 
prevailing prior to the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act clearly demon- 
strates a remarkable progress. It seems al- 
most incredible that the high concept of re- 
sponsibility on the part of business to the 
consuming public and to competitors as now 
exists were possible of achievement. 

As a distinguished professor of law in a 
neighboring university in New York (Milton 
Handler, Associate Professor of Law at Co- 
lumbia University, New York), in appraising 
the work of the Commission in the field of 
false advertising, said (1929): 

“The Trade Commission has performed 
yeoman service, and, while it has attempted 
to stem a seeming Niagara, with proper judi- 
cial support additional prodigies are not be- 
yond possibility.” * 

And after passage of the Wheeler-Lee 
amendment: 

“The condemnation of false advertising 
constitutes one of the signal achievements of 
the Commission * * *,” 

“Despite the magnitude of the task, the 
Commission has made considerable progress 
in the elimination of false and misleading 
advertising. The fact that much still re- 


‘FTC y. Circle Cilk Co. (1 FTC Dec. 13); 
FTC v. A. Theo Abbot & Co., (1 FTC Dec. 16). 

* Sears, Roebuck & Co., v. FTC (258 Fed. 
$07, 311 (C. C. A. 7, 1919)). 

* FTC v. Raladam Co. (283 U.S. 643 (1931)). 

*39 Yale Law Journal 44 (1929). 
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mains to be done does not detract from the 
importance of its achievement.” *® 

And: 

“The most fruitful as well as the most 
voluminous work of the Commission has been 
in this field.” 

The Courts have also been generous in 
their praise of this phase of the Commission's 
work and have noted that the Commission 
is peculiarly adapted to do it. 

Chief Justice Stone expressed this idea in 
these words, speaking of the Commission: 

“It was created with the avowed purpose 
of lodging the administrative functions com- 
mitted to it in a body specially competent to 
deal with them by reason of information, ex- 
perience, and careful study of the business 
and economic conditions of the industry 
affected." 

In the Commission’s work directed toward 
the stopping of false advertising or prevent- 
ing its use, it follows three well-defined 
courses of procedure. One might somewhat 
descriptively refer to them as the consent 
method, the compulsory method, and the 
cooperative method. 

The consent method may be used when 
the offender desires to agree voluntarily to 
discontinue the representations complained 
of, and to enter into an agreement, called a 
stipulation, to cease and desist from using 
them any more. When this procedure is 
initiated, the Commission’s attorneys who 
prepare these agreements have before them 
the information which has been gathered by 
investigations of one sort or another. Since 
there is always the possibility that some of 
this may be incorrect or has been rendered 
out of date by advances in scientific knowl- 
edge, the advertiser is given the opportunity 
to come and discuss the matter with one of 
the attorneys of the Bureau of Stipulations 
and present his side of the matter. The pro- 
cedure is quite informal, and if the adver- 
tiser can satisfactorily justify the repre- 
sentations he has made, he will be out of 
the woods. If he cannot do so, he may, if 
he elects, agree to cease and desist from 
their further use. If he continues to as- 
sert that his advertisements are not false, 
and the Commission is of the opinion that 
they are, the issuance of a complaint follows 
the compulsory method. 

This opportunity to dispose of a matter by 
stipulation is not a matter of right, but a 
privilege extended by the Commission. It 
is the policy of the Commission to extend 
it only in cases where it is of the opinion 
that under all the circumstances, such a 
disposition will effect a prompt correction 
and fully protect and satisfy the public in- 
terest. It is not extended when the Com- 
mission is of the opinion that the adver- 
tiser has undertaken to perpetrate a delib- 
erate fraud or when danger from the use of 
the product is to be anticipated. 

If the opportunity to stipulate is not given 
by the Commission, or if it is offered and 
refused, a complaint is issued. 

The law provides that the Commission 
shall issue and serve complaints whenever it 
shall have reason to believe that false adver- 
tising has been disseminated and that a pro- 
ceeding in respect thereof would be in the 
public interest. Of course, the Commission 
would have reason to believe both of these 
things before the opportunity to stipulate 
was extended. 

The complaint states the charges ag 
the advertisery whom we call the respondent, 
and is served upon him. He may be repre- 
sented by counsel and file an answer to the 
complaint. Thereafter, hearings are held at 
which the testimony of witnesses is taken 
under oath. The proceeding is before an 
officer called a trial examiner, and the re- 
spondent has all the rights of any party to 


399 (1940). 


ainst 


*8 Geo. Wash. L. Rev. 


#8 Geo. Wash. L. Rev. 405-6 (1940). 
“FTC v. Keppel & Bro., Inc., (291 U. S. 
304). 
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litigation in court. The case ultimately 
comes before the Commission for its deci- 
sion upon the record, briefs by both sides, 
and oral argument if requested. If the com- 
plaint has not been sustained, it will be dis- 
missed. If it has been sustained, the Com- 
mission will make its findings as to the facts 
and issue its order to cease and desist, which 
is reviewable by the United States circuit 
courts of appeal or the United States Su- 
preme Court if an appeal is taken from it. 

A third procedure available for the elim- 
ination of false advertising and the conse- 
quent promotion of fair standards of busi- 
ness ethics is provided by the Commission in 
the trade practice conference plan. This is 
what I have referred to as the cooperative 
method. Such trade practice conference pro- 
cedure has for its purpose the wholesale 
elimination of false advertising by industry- 
wide cooperation with the Commission and 
collaboration of all groups in interest in the 
formulation, establishment, and observance 
of fair-trade practice rules governing the 
conduct of the industry and trade in ques- 
tion. Under the plan, joint action among 
competitors with the supervision and aid of 
the Commission is possible, and experience 
has proved the efficacy of this method in 
more than 100 industries as an adjunct to 
the compulsory procedure which I have out- 
lined. The Commission is now, with the 
sanction of the Congress, enlarging this 
method of procedure. 

Conference proceedings are conducted on 
a basis of voluntary participation; though 
the Commission may initiate the conference, 
it cannot compel attendance or participa- 
tion. Parties in interest are at all times 
free to advise and consult with the Com- 
mission’s representatives in the matter. 
Where necessary or desirable, informal meet- 
ings or preliminary discussions may be ar- 
ranged to formulate tentative drafts of rules 
or to develop, through an exchange of ideas, 
a clearer understanding of the problems in- 
volved and the assistance which can be 
rendered by the Commission in their solu- 
tion. The conference considers and pro- 
poses rules for submission to the Commis- 
sion for its approval. Before rules are fin- 
ally approved or promulgated by the Com- 
mission, they are subjected to public hear- 
ings at which all interested or affected 
parties are afforded opportunity to present 
their views. They may submit such in 
writing or be heard orally as_ desired. 
Through such conferences and hearings, all 
groups in interest have the opportunity to 
be heard and to consult with us in the mat- 
ter, even though they may not happen to be 
classed as members of the particular in- 
dustry or trade involved. 

In passing upon the rules proposed for ap- 
proval, the Commission applies the test of 
law. In other words, the rules must not 
sanction practices which are contrary to 
law or which, when put into effect, may 
bring about a result which is illegal or op- 
posed to the public interest. The purpose 
of this is, of course, obvious. It is not 
within our province to sanction violations of 
the law, but on the contrary we are directed 
to promote law observance, to the end that 
honest business may be liberated from the 
waste and fetters of unfair practices, and 
the rights of the public may be protected. 

Advertising is big business. Approxi- 
mately 82,060,000,000 are spent annually in 
advertising media—radios, television, news- 
papers, periodicals, etc. I think the average 
businessman wants to fairly and truthfully 
advertise his product. However, you will 
always find individuals in almost every in- 
custry who become a little slick in exagger- 
ating and misleading in their advertising of 
their product. Sometimes this causes others 
in that industry who want to advertise 
truthfully to adopt a similar exaggerated 
and misleading course in order to keep com- 
petitive. 


Under the regulations presently imposed 
by law, considerable progress has been made 
in seeing to it that advertising is truthful. 
The machinery set up in the Federal Trade 
Commission appears to be sufficient and 
adequate to enforce these regulations. In 
all probability, if the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had more money appropriated to it 
by Congress for this work, the regulations 
could be more extensively and expeditiously 
enforced. However, under all the circum- 
stances, a good job is being done. 

With the complete cooperation of business 
and its advertising advisers, specifically in 
the field of trade practice conference work, 
much more may be accomplished. Inci- 
dentally, let me here state that advertising 
agencies who sell advertising copy to busi- 
ness and persuade business to so advertise 
are just as responsible as business when that 
advertising is false and misleading, and ad- 
vertising agencies would be so held to equal 
accountability. 

Advertising is one of the, if not the, great- 
est living forces in business. Business, and 
that includes advertising agencies, and the 
Federal Trade Commission should ccoperate 
to the fullest, not only in keeping advertis- 


ing great but in making and keeping it 
truthful. 


Labor-Management Responsibility—True 
Liberalism Which Exalts the Rights of 
Individuals Versus Phony Liberalism 
Which Subtracts the Rights From Indi- 
viduals a Real Issue in American Life 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks an editorial by that outstand- 
ing writer, David Lawrence, which ap- 
pears in the United States News and 
World Report for May 19, 1950. Mr. 
Lawrence points out that political power 
calls for great responsibility to the pub- 
lic. The article in question follows: 
Power Is NEvER WITHOUT RESPONSIBILITY 

Coal strikes, steel strikes, auto strikes, 
railroad strikes. Year in and year out, this 
is the spectacle of our postwar life. The 
power to strike has been utilized by some 
of the big unions to enforce demands be- 
yond all reason and equity. 

From compulsory collective bargaining, 
we are now but a short distance away from 
its dreaded sequel—compulsory arbitration. 
Reliance on reason and volition is less and 
less as reliance is more and more on coercion 
and compulsion. 

So far’as the Constitution is concerned, 


the Supreme Court of the United States is. 


keeping in tune with the mood of the times, 
which recognizes the power of Congress to 
foist almost any form of restriction it 
chooses upon individual citizens. The gulf 
grows wider and wider between true lib- 
eralism which exalts the rights of individ- 
uals and the phony liberalism of today 
which at every turn subtracts rights from 
the individual. 

We are faced with an era of coercion. 
Trade unions have only themselves to blame 
for this backfire because they have insisted 
first on the sanctions of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act and now, with the support of 
a sympathetic administration, they have be- 
gun to tear down gil safeguards against 
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union abuses which the Taft-Hartley Act 
sought to correct. 

The Supreme Court only last week un. 
wittingly portrayed the lengths to which 
that institution is ready to go to uphold the 
power of Congress. A law to forbid labor 
unions to strike at all is within the power 
of Congress now. A law to forbid companies 
to choose as their cxecutives men with a dis- 
belief in collective bargaining is within the 
power of Congress now. Congress need only 
find that disruptive strikes can be the result 
of cherishing disbeliefs in collective bargain. 
ing or in any other device designate by 
Government to promote industrial peace. 

The Supreme Court majority has said that 
Congress may require labor-union officers to 
take an oath saying they are not members 
of an organization which seeks the overthrow 
of our Government. But Justice Black, in 
his dissent, twits the Court for disapproving 
what our forefathers believed in 1776, 

We can hardly deny in the face of the 
record since 1937 that the Supreme Court 
is following precedent in sanctioning the 
right of Congress to regulate all phases of 
labor-union activity. As Justice Jackson 
said last week in agreeing to ban from ap- 
pearance before the National Labor Relations 
Board any union officers who refuse to take 
the non-Communist oath: 

“I cannot believe that Congress has less 
power to protect a labor union from Commu- 
nist Party domination than it has from em- 
ployer domination. This Court has uncom. 
promisingly upheld power of Congress to dis- 
establish labor unions where they are com- 
pany-dominated and to eradicate employer 
influence, even when exerted only through 
spoken or written words which any person 
not the employer would be free to utter.” 

But granting that Congress has the right 
to legislate a restriction, is such restrictive 
legislation imperative? It is—if reason fails, 
if freedom within labor unions disappears, 
and if elimination of Communist officers 
cannot be accomplished any Other way. 

The crux of.the matter is in the develop- 
ment of a sense of responsibility by labor- 
union members and Officers as well as by 
employers. Irresponsibility always leads to 
restriction of freedom because the alterna- 
tive is chaos and the destruction of all lib- 
erty. We may all ponder, therefore, this 
warning which came last week from Chief 
Justice Vinson in that same opinion of the 
Supreme Court upholding non-Communist 
Oaths: 

“Under the statutory scheme, unions which 
become collective bargaining representatives 
for groups of employees often represent not 
only members of the union but nonunion 
workers or members of other unions as well. 
Because of the necessity to have strong 
unions to bargain on equal terms with 
strong employers, individual employees are 
required by law to sacrifice rights which, 
in some cases, are valuable to them. The 
loss of individual rights for the greater bene- 
fit of the group results in a tremendous 
increase in the power of the representative 
of the group—the union, But power is never 
without responsibility. And when authority 
derives in part from Government's thumb 
on the scales, the exercise of that power by 
private persons becomes closely akin, in some 
respects, to its exercise by Government 
itself. 

“We do not suggest that labor unions 
which utilize the facilities of the National 
Labor Relations Board become Government 
agencies or may be regulated as such. But 
it is plain that when Congress clothes the 
bargaining representative ‘with powers com- 
parable to those possessed by a legislative 
body both to create and restrict the righ’ 
of those whom it represents,’ the public in- 
terest in the good faith exercise of that 
power is very great.” 

The warning is plain—power begets re- 
sponsibility, and irresponsibility leads to @ 
forfeiture of power. 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include therein 
a resolution adopted by the American 
Newspaper Guild at the 1949 convention 
and another by the Newspaper Guild of 
Boston at a membership meeting, April 
97, 1950, urging a commemorative stamp 
in honor of the late Heywood Broun. 

So many newspaper men and other 
citizens all over the Nation are inter- 
ested in the subject matter of these reso- 
lutions that I am bringing them to the 
attention of the House and referring 
copies thereof to appropriate officials of 
the Post Office Department, with the re- 
quest that every possible action be taken 
looking toward the realization of the ob- 
jectives set forth in these well-consid- 
ered resolutions, 

Iam constrained to do this in response 
to urgent requests notwithstanding the 
present policy of the committee not to 
consider legislation providing for such 
stamps except in extraordinary instances 
with the thought that the Department 
may be disposed to initiate action. 

The following resolution, presented to 
the American Newspaper Guild 1949 con- 
vention, was passed unanimously: 

Whereas this year contains the tenth an- 
niversary of the death of our beloved first 
president, Heywood Broun; and 

Whereas December 18, 1949, will be the 
anniversary date; and 

Whereas the United States Post Office De- 
partment is issuing a profusion of stamps 
commemorating various people representing 
& variety of phases of American life: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the American Newspaper 
Guild convention, in session at Columbus, 
Ohio, does call upon the proper officials for 
a bill in Congress to issue a commemorative 
tamp in honor of freedom of the press, 
with a likeness of Heywood Broun on said 
stamp; and be it further 








Resolved, That the top officers of the guild 
contact proper officials and assist them in 
cetermining the design of said commemora- 
tive stamp; and be it also 

Resolved, That the locals of the ANG con- 


tact their Congressmen when such a bill is 
‘ntroduced and request that they vote ap- 


proval; and be it finally 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the proper officials, favorable Con- 
gressmen, known to the top officers, guild 
ae and to several of the larger philatelic 
agazines, 


The Newspaper Guild of Boston, at a 
membership meeting April 27, 1950, on 
motion of Past ANG Vice President 
George A. Harris, passed by unanimous 
vote the following resolution: 


Pa is the American Newspaper Guild 
.. © ue On record, by a unanimous vote of 
Tina nvention, for the issuance of a 
.,) ood Broun commemorative United 
“tates postage stamp; and 

Whereas said resolution instructed its 


contact their Congressmen with a 
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view to obtaining assistance in the Govern- 
ment issuing such a stamp; and 

Whereas the working newspapermen of the 
fourth estate have done much for freedom 
of the press and democracy in these United 
States; and 

Whereas Heywood Broun is an outstanding 
example of the principles of newspaperdom, 
in that he represents the newspapermen in 
hfs works, deeds, and ideals: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Newspaper Guild of 
Boston heartily affirms the resolution passed 
by the American Newspaper Guild conven- 
tion, and respectfully requests that all Con- 
gressmen in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts receive a copy of this resolution, 
and lend their efforts, as our representatives, 
to placing a bill before Congress that will 
instruct the post-office officials to plan for 
and issue a commemorative stamp in honor 
of the late Heywood Broun. We also sug- 
gest that it be issued on December 18, 1950, 
the anniversary date of his death. 





Water-Resources Projects and the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Elmer B. Staats, Executive Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, be- 
fore the fortieth annual convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., March 24, 1950: 
WATER RESOURCE PROJECTS AND THE BUDGET 


I am very happy to have the opportunity 
to discuss before the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress some of the current issues before 
the Nation with respect to our water re- 
sources programs. 

The President, in preparing his budget, 
faces few more difficult problems than the 
development of a balanced program for the 
Federal Government’s part in conserving 
and improving our natural resources. As 
you know, he has expressed his belief on 
many occasions that these resources should 
work for human benefit. Only recently, he 
said: “In our present dynamic society, the 
task for conservation is not to lock up our 
resources, but to develop and improve them.” 
Yet, in moving toward that objective, the 
President must constantly weigh and bal- 
ance desirable proposals for resource de- 
velopment against many other pressing na- 
tional considerations. While individual 
agencies rightly present specialized pro- 
gram viewpoints, the President’s decisions, 
as reflected in his budgetary and legislative 
recommendations, must always be made 
from the standpoint of general welfare of 
the whole Nation. 

The opportunity to address this conven- 
tion is particularly welcome since it permits 
me to discuss the interest of the Bureau of 
the Budget in the field of water resources. 

The Budget Bureau is the staff agency 
principally responsible for assisting the 
President in reviewing the budgetary and 
legislative proposals developed in the Execu- 
tive Branch. Thus, it is our job to analyze 
and review the broader issues which the 
President must face in relating an indi- 
vidual program, like water resource devel- 
opment, to national programs and objec- 
tives. Today, I hope to discuss with you 
some of these objectives and show how they 
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relate to current issues facing us in our 
water resources programs. 

The Budget Bureau’s responsibilities to 
the President in the field of water resources 
are unlike those of any other Federal agency. 
As the agency principally responsible for the 
coordination of water-resources programs 
proposed by other agencies, it is inevitable 
that the Bureau’s findings and recommen- 
dations may differ with the findings and 
recommendations of the proponents of a 
particular policy or piece of legislation. 

It is also inevitable, therefore, that in tle 
minds of some people the Bureau is consid- 
ered as being interested only in the dollar 
costs of such proposals—that we are unable 
to focus on anything except the possibility of 
eliminating or reducing items in the budget. 
However, I believe I can demonstrate that 
this view is erroneous and that the Budget 
Bureau understands that the sound develop- 
ment of water resources is far more complex 
than just the size of the budget estimate 
presented by the President to the Congress. 
Along with the operating agencies and the 
committees of the Congress concerned, we 
are seeking a positive, constructive solution 
to our water-resources problems, recognizing 
that there are many factors which must be 
taken into account other than the size of the 
budget. 

For the next few minutes, however, I would 
like to discuss the fiscal and economic 
background against which all Federal pro- 
grams must be measured at the present time. 

Someone has said that we have lived 100 
years in the last decade. Even a casual ex- 
amination of our new national responsibili- 
ties and commitments would seem to bear 
out this statement. Within the past 10 years 
we have seen a dramatic change in the di- 
rection and character of the Government’s 
activities. Today we are supporting pro- 
grams at a level unthought of in 1939; we are 
moving forward rapidly in areas of human 
and physical development unknown 10 years 
ago. The new emphasis and increased size 
of the Government’s activities have produced 
new problems and new challenges in the for- 
mulation of national fiscal policies and the 
creation of a properly balanced Federal pro- 
gram. 

We cannot escape the sobering fact that it 
is not possible to view any Federal activity, 
including our water-resources program, solely 
from the viewpoint of its contribution to our 
economy or national well-being. Because of 
overriding national considerations, every de- 
cision on individual programs must be a 
compromise—a compromise between what we 
would like to do and what we actually can do 
in the light of existing commitments and the 
insistent demands from other segments of 
our society. 

I am sure you are all familiar with the 
budget figures for the fiscal year 1951 which 
were transmitted to Congress last January. 
Under those estimates, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s expenditures will amount to approxi- 
mately %42,400,000,000 and _ receipts to 
$37,300,000,000. Thus, we face an esti- 
mated deficit of $5,100,000,000 for the year 
which ends June 30, 1951. The deficit for 
1951 is expected to be only slightly less than 
the deficit of $5,500,000,000 estimated for 
the current fiscal year. 

You may well ask why your Government is 
spending more than four times what it spent 
10 years ago. The answer is not hard to find. 
In 1951 a total of $30,000,000,000, or approxi- 
mately 71 percent of the money spent by the 
Federal Government, will go to meet the cost 
of past wars and to pay for insurance against 
future wars. 

In terms of your understanding of the 
President’s budget problem and your prob- 
lem as citizens directly interested in a 
particular Federal program, that is the most 
important single fact in my statement today. 
It is the crux of the budget problem in these 
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postwar years. It is of fundamental im- 
portance to a discussion of the relationship 
of our water-resources program to our over- 
all national interest and policy. 

Specifically, we will spend about $13,500,- 
000,000, or 32 cents out of every tax dollar, 
on national defense in this fiscal year. 
These are direct expenditures for defense. 
They do not include many other large Fed- 
eral programs, which, while essentially civil- 
ian, are closely related to defense needs, 
such as the development of atomic energy, 
the maintenance of our merchant marine 
and the provision of strategic highways. 

Another $4,700,000,000 is needed to meet 
p-esent commitmerts in the international 
field. The European-recovery program and 
our expenditures for government and relief 
in the occupied areas of Japan and Germany 
will account for most of this total. In terms 
of the budget dollar, our expenditures for 
international affairs and finance will amount 
to 11 cents. 

Thus, two large Federal programs—na- 
tional defense and international affairs—are 
consuming about 43 cents out of each dollar 
spent. 

To meet interest payments on our na- 
tional debt will require $5,600,000,000 or 13 
cents of every dollar in 1951. This does not 
represent, of course, any retirement of the 
debt, but merely the payment of interest. 

Finally, there is another large program 
which will take an additional 15 cents from 
each dollar. This is our program of vet- 
erans’ services and benefits amounting to 
$6,000,000,000. Included in this program, as 
you know, are pensions, medical care, edu- 
cation, and other national commitments 
made to our veterans. 

Those four programs—all of them related 
to past wars or our efforts to prevent a future 
war—amount to $30,000,000,000, or 71 cents 
out of every dollar the Federal Government 
will spend in 1951. 

I might add, parenthetically at this point, 
that the income taxes which you paid this 
year, together with the income taxes paid by 
all corporations, after deducting refunds, are 
estimated to fall $2,250,000,000 short of pay- 
ng for these four items directly related to 
past wars and efforts to achieve a peaceful 
world. 

Out of the remaining $12,000,000,000—or 
the remaining 29 cents, if you will—all the 
demands of our highly diversified economy 
must be satisfied. This sum must finance 
all programs devoted to the development of 
our natural resources, to the advancement 
of health, welfare, and education, to the 
improvement of our transportation and com- 
munication facilities, and to carrying out 
the services which the citizen has long ex- 
pected from his Government, such as carry- 
ing the mail, making and enforcing the laws, 
collecting taxes, and providing aids to in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

This $12,600,000,000 figure gives us a better 
perspective for considering our activities and 
commitments in the public-works field. Our 
public-works programs, drastically curtailed 
cauring the war, have been steadily expand- 
ing for the past 4 years. Despite a restric- 
tive policy on new starts, the pressure to 
move forward on essential projects and the 
inauguration of programs arising from the 
war, such as atomic energy, have meant a 
constantly growing volume of public works 
under way. To maintain an economical 
rate of construction on these going projects, 
therefore, has required a steady rise in cur- 
rent expenditures. 

For the 1951 fiscal year total civil public 
works expenditures under the budget will 
amount to $3,100,000,000. Thus, in relation 
to the $12,000,000,000 in the budget for essen- 
tially domestic programs, public works rep- 
resent approximately 25 percent of the total. 
And within the total of $3,100,000,000, ex- 
penditures for water-resources development 
$1,200,000,000. These are 1951 
figures. It is also important 


amount 
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expenditure 


to realize that to complete projects and 
other commitments already under way in 
the public-works field will require almost 
$12,000,000,000 in expenditures in the years 
ahead. 

The decisions we make with respect to our 
policies for developing water resources and 
with respect to the rate of progress in con- 
structing individual projects are highly im- 
portant decisions. They vitally affect the 
size and character of the Federal budget 
not only for this year but for a number of 
years to come. They underscore the com- 
plex problem the President faces in pre- 
paring his budget under present-day con- 
ditions. He cannot escape the fact that the 
costs of four large programs related to past 
wars and our efforts to preserve the peace 
have increased to more than 11 times their 
1939 total. All other activities of the Gov- 
ernment are not quite twice as high as they 
were then. 

Let me put it another, and perhaps more 
dramatic, way. The Government spent $8 
for national defense in 1939 for each man, 
woman, and child in the country; in 1951 
it will spend $89. The Government spent 
15 cents for international affairs 12 years 
age; today the cost is $31. The Government 
spent $4 for veterans’ programs in 1939; in 
the 1951 fiscal year the cost to each person 
vill be $40. To service the debt cost $7 
per person before the war; it will cost $37 
in 1951. For all other activities of the Govern- 
ment in 1939, the cost per person was $49. 
In 1951, in sharp contrast to other increases, 
that cost will rise only to $81 per person. 

Let us look at that increase in all other 
Government costs from $49 to $81 for a 
moment. When we consider that in this 12- 
year period our population will have in- 
creased by over 20,000,000, that our na- 
tional income will have more than tripled, 
and that the Government, like the housewife, 
must pay more for the goods and services it 
purchases, we can see how tightly the do- 
mestic activities in the budget have been 
held down. 

These figures all serve to dramatize the 
fact that the fiscal limits within which the 
President must plan his domestic program 
are extremely narrow. 

When the citizen, interested in an individ- 
ual project or service which seems eminent- 
ly worth while and a sound expenditure to 
him, hears that the Federal Government is 
spending $42,400,060,000, it is difficult for 
him to understand why that project or 
service, which may cost but a few thousand 
or a few million dollars, is not promptly 
provided. 

The President, however, in considering 
each proposal, must not only weight it 
against similar proposals, but also against 
the demands of scores of other unrelated 
programs. I can assure you that if the Pres- 
ident had accepted all the recommendations 
that were made to him for highly desirable 
expenditures in the fields of defense, nat- 
ural resources, health, and many other ac- 
tivities of Government, the budget for the 
fiscal year 1951 as transmitted to the Con- 
gress would have been nearer $60,060,000,000 
than $42,000,0C0,000. 

Thu&, the tremendous problem facing the 
President is the development of a domestic 
program which properly balances and ad- 
justs these competing demands, for less than 
30 percent of our total expenditures. 

The budget process is the principal de- 
vice available to him in achieving a realistic 
and proper balance among Federal programs, 
Viewed in this light, you can see that the 
budget of the United States is not an audit- 
ing report or an account of what has hap- 
pened. Instead, it is essentially a statement 
of program recommendations. When the 
President transmits the budget and the Con- 
gress acts upon it, they are making decisions 
on how much of the Nation’s resources 
should be devoted to each Government ac- 
tivity. Thus, the budget is a medium for 
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bringing about balanced decisio 
light of economic, social, and pol 
ditions in this country and thro 
world. 

I stated earlier that the chan 
tion and size of the Federal p 
produced new problems and new challenge 
in government. Let me enlarge upon that 
statement for a moment. Today, while the 
citizen is demanding increased governmenta} 
service on the one hand, he is, at the same 
time, becoming increasingly insistent that 
sound policies, sound organization and 
sound performance characterize the services 
he is receiving. The work of the Hoover 
Commission is the result of this insistence 
not the cause, Thirty-five years ago, when 
our national budget amounted to less than 
$3,000,060,000 or about 4 percent of the total 
national income, there was comparatively 
little interest in the 

processes of the Federal 
Government. Today, with a budget of over 
$40,000,0600,000 or about 18 percent of our 
total national income, the policies and per- 
formance of government are rightly receiy- 
ing the attention of an increasing number of 
citizens, 

The size and scope of Government activities 
today underscore the need for carefully in- 
terrelating desirable programs; for under. 
taking them in logical and orderly sequence: 
and for scheduling them to conform with 
the fiscal and other limitations. Even more 
basic, however, is the requirement that the 
policies and assumptions underlying these 
programs are soundly conceived. 

Let me turn now to a consideration of 
our water resources programs as they relate 
to some of the larger national issues I have 
just outlined. 

There is little question that there js a 
pressing need for a new examination of the 
basic policies and assumptions upon which 
our water-resources programs are built. 
Within the past year a number of unre- 
solved issues have been raised which have 
repeatedly underscored the existence of basic 
conflicts in Federal objectives, as well as in 
agency jurisdictions. We have been unable, 
in the absence of a consistent statement of 
national water-resources policies, to evalu- 
ate certain individual proposals properly in 
the light of the national interest. An inte- 
gratei resources policy is needed, therefore, 
if we are to promote and sustain a respon- 
sible, stable, and effective development pro- 
gram. 

These problems come to our attention in 
the Budget Bureau not only because of our 
responsibility to advise the President on bud- 
get estimates, but also because of our re- 
sponsibility to review and analyze, for the 
President, legislative proposals and proposed 
reports to the Congress on public works and 
other improvements. 

In carrying out these responsibilities the 
Bureau's role is essentially one of coordina- 
tion, review, and advice. It must be mindful 
not only of the specialized viewpoint of the 
individual agency, but of the broader na- 
tional issues with which the President must 
deal. We recognize that national policies 
for the development and utilization of our 
water resources must constantly change as 
our needs change and our technical skills 
increase. Continuing review, analysis, and 
planning are needed if the various individual 
programs are to be based on common assump- 
tions and are to yield maximum beneiits 
to the broadest segments of our economy. 
In this process, the Bureau assists the Presi- 
dent by bringing together, adjusting, and rec- 
onciling the views of the Federal agencies 
involved in the resources field. 

Efforts have been made from time to time 
to adjust our resources policies to new © ne 
cepts and new needs and to bring about a 
desired coordination and cooperation between 
agencies and interests. Generally, these ef 
forts have been made in connection with ine 
dividual project proposals, or from the point 
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w of a single agency. While these 
efforts are CO mmendable, they have not been 
satisfactory because of the absence of a 
clear-cut and established national policy 


covering the several benefits and objectives 


to be attained. 
During the last session of Congress, the 


= cident on several occasions called atten- 
, to the lack of certain basic policies with 

res pect to our expanding program of water- 

resources devel lopment. 

» the issues to which the President 

ily called attention were the follow- 


of vie 





" Pirst, what broad policies should govern 
+» determining the use of water and land 
; purp ses, other than agriculture, having 
snortant public values, such as flood con- 
ten) hydro-power production, navigation, 
recreation, etc.? How does the increasing 
nand for water for industrial and other 
y0Ses affect these other demands? 
“second, what uniform policies should be 
lied to ‘th e calculation of benefits and 
; general? What policies should gov- 
' 1 customer r preferences and the establish- 
ent of public power rates, repayment rates 
for ee services, the allocation of 
- for industrial uses, and many other 
? What economic and social prin- 
s should govern the assignment of the 
j cost among the several bene- 
ies of multiple-purpose projects? 
, is there a governmental public- 
ty responsibility in hydroelectric power 
development in various parts of the coun- 
try? To what extent should hydroelectric 
ower revenues be used to defray the cost 
of other programs such as land reclamation? 
Fourth, what are the proper considera- 
tions with respect to the timing of various 
urces development programs in order to 
r e economic stability? 
Th e President on several occasions has ex- 
pressed belief that, in some cases, to attack 
these problems on a piecemeal, or project-by- 
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roject basis, in the absence of established 
atic ena = licies, will only serve to confuse 
tl sic questions involved. 


wit ht in mind the President appointed 
on as 3 a Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission of seven members to study and make 
ndations to him on existing Fed- 
tion and policies in the water re- 
He has asked that the Com- 
i particular attention to the ex- 
ent and character of water-resource pro- 
grams, the priority of these programs from 
e standpoint of economic and social need, 
the criteria and standards for evaluat- 
the feasibility of individual projects. 
s scheduled to be completed by 
this year. 
recognized, of course, that permanent 
Wwers cannot be provided to our water- 
any more than to any 
r ares governmental activity. How- 
need today is for immediate an- 
of the more serious policy 
ns in order that Federal programs in 
l y move continuously forward. 
for carefully considered policies 
‘SO underscored by the tremendous ex- 
these programs in the past 10 
1939 water-resource programs ac- 
$280,000,000 in the Federal 
1950 these increased to approxi- 
llion dollars. In 1951 these pro- 
ams, despite a highly restrictive policy 
' heW starts, will involve expenditures, ex- 
aa Operation and maintenance, of 
“69,000,000. It is interesting to note that 
expenditure S for rivers and harbors projects 
; a just about doubled, while the construc- 
mae st index has risen at the same rate, 
ri a g sane net gain in physical volume. 
- ae ol and Bureau of Reclamation 
end f ures, however, increased sevenfold 
vefold, respectively. This shift in em- 
iti ects the growth of the concept of 
© river development, 
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The amount the President submitted for 
1951 for water programs represents an in- 
crease Over 1950 due to projects started in 
1950 and the prior years. The rate of ex- 
penditures for 1951 for these projects has 
been held to a minimum, consistent with 
the most economical rate of construction. 
There are no new water-resource projects in 
1951 except for additional facilities in power- 
shortage areas such as the Tennessee and 
Columbia Valleys. Expenditures for flood 
control were estimated in the budget to in- 
crease from $459,000,000 in 1950 to $534,000,- 
000 in 1951 and will probably continue at 
this level in 1952, despite the fact that no 
new starts are contemplated in 1951. The 
Bureau of Reclamation’s expenditures will 
increase within the same period from $307,- 
000,000 to $354,000,000; similarly, small in- 
creases are projected for other programs. 
These figures reflect the policy set forth in 
the President’s budget message as follows: 

“Despite the large number of highly meri- 
torious projects which have already been au- 
thorized for construction, we should not at 
this time add to the present high level of 
commitments This policy is necessary both 
because of our over-all fiscal position and in 
order to provide the greatest possible meas- 
ures of stability, under present economic con- 
ditions, in the rate of Federal public works 
expenditures.” 

One of the major problems involved in the 
development of water resource programs is 
that we provide adequate funds for the con- 
tinued orderly and economic development 
of all of the various phases of these programs, 
keeping in mind the element of time and the 
desirability of advanced planning and engi- 
neering. An adequate reserve of carefully 
planned public works is an important factor 
in obtaining a balanced and flexible program 
which will serve the {nterests of national 
security, provide for a means of productive 
economic development of the Nation, and a 
means for employment stabilization if and 
when the Congress determines that a major 
public works program is desirable to meet 
the general unemployment situation. On 
the basis of present prices, we now have 
nearly $11,000,000,000 of projects authorized 
but not yet started and $20,000,000,000 of 
projects under consideration but not yet 
authorized. These are principally water re- 
source improvements. In addition, it will 
require more than $7,500,000,000 after this 
year to complete water resource projects 
already under way. Thus the implications for 
the economy and the fiscal policy of the 
Nation are great. 

Now out of these figures and questions as 
to future policy I want to cite one governing 
consideration: The budget for water resource 
programs represents a major investment by 
our people in the economy and the future 
strength of our country. Whether we invest 
wisely or not will depend upon the under- 
standing and assistance of groups such as 
yours and the full cooperation of the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches. In the 
final analysis, the true test of a project is not 
whether it is a good project, but whether it 
is the best project possible, and whether it 
contributes the maximum amount to our 
national needs and the well-being of our 
people. 





The Lippmann Thesis on Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
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Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including as part of my remarks 
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a portion of an article entitled “The 
Lippmann Thesis,” which appears in the 
May 17 issue of the Christian Century. 
I commend it to the attention of all 
Members of Congress who are interested 
in the important problem of foreign 
policy in view of world conditions: 
I 


Mr. Lippmann has outlined his thesis for 
an intelligent and effective foreign policy 
in an article, Breakup of the Two-Power 
World, which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly for April. He has reinforced the 
arguments in that article in several of his 
syndicated columns which appear in more 
than a hundred daily newspapers. Briefly, 
the Lippmann thesis is this: 

The Truman doctrine and the policy of a 
military containment of Russian communism 
are failures. They are not only failures; they 
have become irrelevant and outdated in the 
light of six major developments of the past 
year. These are (1) the Russian A-bomb; 
(2) China; (3) the dissolution of the British 
and Dutch Empires in south Asia; (4) the 
chaotic developments in Indochina, Malaya, 
and Burma; (5) Tito and the Titoistic tend- 
encies in Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia; (6) the revival of Germany. 
The combination of these “has created a 
radically new situation that will compel all 
the governments to reexamine their estimates 
of the cold war and their calculations and 
their policies.” 

One thing these events show, says Mr. 
Lippmann, and that is that the assumption, 
made by both Russia and the United States, 
that the whole world must line up either 
in the Russian world or in the American is a 
fallacy. The common factor in all except the 
first of the six events listed is that one side 
in this struggle has lost control of an im- 
portant region without the other side gaining 
certain and permanent control. This can 
prove true even in China. In addition, the 
loss of America’s atomic weapon monopoly 
fundamentally alters the military situation, 
especially in Europe. It renders the North 
Atlantic Pact of very doubtful value, for the 
military stalemate between the American 
strategic Air Force and the Red army has 
been broken. If we invite nations on Rus- 
sia’s periphery to join us as military allies, 
we must now offer them defense not only 
against the Red army but against atomic 
bombardment. This we can no longer do. 
An invitation to a military alliance with us 
is an invitation to make themselves the 
bull’s-eye for Russian atomic blasting. No 
nation in its right mind can be expected to be 
attracted by such an invitation. 

What, then, is likely to happen? “The 
Germans are a highly intelligent people,” 
writes Mr. Lippmann, “especially in military 
matters when they are not befuddled by 
demagogues like Hitler. They are confronted 
with a dilemma and they know it, and there 
is only one way out of it open to them which 
offers them any prospect—even if it is not a 
certain prospect—of security. The Germans 
will take that way out because there is no 
other way out. They will recognize that they 
lie between two armed coalitions, each at- 
tempting to win them over to it. They will 
exploit this middle position to recover their 
national independence by making demands 
and gaining concessions from both sides. 
They will shake off the controls of the oc- 
cupying powers. They will get rid of the 
military occupation. Then they will develop 
their middle position in the heart of Europe 
outside either alliance, and in between both 
alliances, to regain their power and influence 
in Europe.” 

A similar policy, Mr. Lippmann believes, 
will evolve in most of the other nations 
which are now under pressure to join either 
the Russian or American power blocs. It 
is the policy already announced by India, 
Pakistan, and Indonesia, It is the policy 
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others are longing to adopt—and that in- 
cludes Japan. “It is the policy of avoiding 
entangling alliances in a two-power world.” 

And what should American policy be if 
these things are true? Not to try to form 
a world-compassing, hard-and-fast global 
coalition against the Russians. To do so 
would be to hasten war, and at the coming 
of war most of our reluctant allies would 
be revealed as military liabilities. Our 
proper policy should be “to frustrate and to 
disorganize and to disintegrate any Soviet 
attempt to form a global coalition.” “That 
would mean,” says Mr. Lippmann, “that we 
put our influence and power behind the 
general tendency toward national inde- 
pendence, toward ‘military neutrality, and 
toward diplomatic disentanglements—a 
tendency which is manifest in almost all of 
Asia, and in much at least of central and 
eastern Europe. I believe that in the lasi 
analysis the matter reduces itself to this: 
that since we cannot encircle the Soviet 
Union by a military coalition, we should 
cultivate and exploit all the national forces, 
all the human impulses to escape from the 
havoc of war, in order to prevent the Soviet 
Union from forming its coalition and in 
order to disintegrate its military alliances in 
eastern Europe and those which it hopes to 
achieve in Asia. 

III 


To us, this makes sense. And before the 
reader comes to a different conclusion, we 
trust that he will read Mr. Lippmann’s com- 
plete argument in the Atlantic and follow 
with care the corollaries of that argument 
as he develops them in the daily press. If 
the Lippmann thesis does make sense, it fol- 
lows that the premises on which the United 
States is proceeding at London are mistaken, 
The world need not be divided into two 
armed camps. The cold war need not go on 
until it turns into a hot war. The United 
States need not risk bankruptcy and ruin to 
pay for ghastly expensive military alliances 
as the only means of halting the Communist 
advance. There are far more promising 
ways to deal with the current world crisis 
than those which are now coming out of 
the Pentagon and State Department. And 
if the men who are meeting in London will 
not listen when a man with Mr. Lippmann’s 
standing tries to tell them this, then we 
hope that at the next Assembly of the United 
Nations those countries which are being 
driven by our policy and Russian’s between 
two lines of fire will seize that platform 
to make this thesis heard throughout the 
earth. 


Soviet Gold Smuggling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the RecorpD, I include the following 
article by Sylvia F. Porter from the New 
York Herald Tribune of May 16, 1950; 

Soviet GOLD SMUGGLING 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 

Russia is now smuggling vast fortunes in 
gold bars and coins to her agents in key 
spots of the world—in Sweden, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Tangiers, Hongkong, Macao. 

Inside reports are that the Soviet’s ship- 
ments of this most precious of all monetary 
metals just in the last 15 weeks run far above 


$200,000,000, may even surpass the $300,000,- 
000 mark. 

This places her gold shipments on an ex- 
traordinarily high level, for in these times, 
gold movements of this magnitude are rare 
for any nation except America. 

They're virtually unprecedented for the 
Soviet Union. 

The gold is being taken out of her metal 
reserves, is being loaded on Russian steamers, 
is being shipped from such ports as Vladivo- 
stock to such ports as Marseilles and is then 
being rerouted to the Soviet’s financial 
agents in the chosen areas. 

It is not being done officially; no an- 
nouncement of the shipments has been 
made, of course. 

But from Zurich comes the story of large 
arrivals of gold bars in transit. And the bars 
have been identified as Russian. 

From Tangiers and Macao comes the tale 
of the sudden appearance of big bags of gold 
coins and bars. And the bags bear not only 
the stamp of the U. S. S. R., but also carry 
the stampings of the original owners— 
“Reichsbank, 1912.” “Federal Reserve Bank, 
1932.” (It was in 1932 and 1933 that gold 
was fleeing the United States for safer 
havens.) 

When General Eisenhower addressed the 
Nation's newspaper publishers in New York 
recently, he urged them to seek clues to Rus- 
sia’s plans in her commercial and economic 
transactions. For, often deals in this area 
reveal more than a thousand diplomatic 
maneuvers. 

What then has the Politburo in mind 
here? What might these vast gold shipments 
imply to us? 

We know how deeply the Soviet treasures 
her gold hoard—variously estimated at from 
2 to 5 billion dollars. Why then is she send- 
ing such fortunes cutside her borders and 
doing it unofficially too? 

We know that spies are traditionally paid 
in gold and Russia surely pays off hers in 
metal as we surely pay off ours. But what 
sort of espionage could possibly warrant this 
level of smuggling? 

I've been checking with financiers who 
study and deal in these mysterious markets. 
They see three explanations. 

First, Russia is building up gold hoards in 
key spots for future dumping purposes— 
is getting set to dump gold in the global 
markets to drive down its price at crucial 
moments, 

She already has dumped plenty of the 
metal. Her sales in Paris, Tangiers, etc., dur- 
ing February and March were a major factor 
in the sensational slump in the world black- 
market prices for gold. 

The reason: To bewilder and terrify the 
industrialists of Europe and Africa who com- 
pletely distrust paper money, have faith 
only in gold as a measure of value and their 
own fortunes. When the world gold price 
crashes, their confidence is bitterly shaken, 
their willingness to invest in and continue 
business activities is deeply undermined. 

Officially, Russia would not sell gold on 
the black markets. Unofficially, she could— 
and she has dumped and she will dump to 
wage economic and psychological warfare on 
the West. 

Second, Russia is creating these hoards in 
outside spots so she can pick up foreign 
currencies when she wants them—the pound, 
the dollar, etc.—at prices much below the 
Official rates. 

For gold still will buy any currency at a 
discount in the world markets. And again, 
the economic and psychological advantages 
to the Soviet are clear. 

Finally, Russia is getting in position to 
wage a ruble offensive against the pound and 
the dollar, to back her currency with gold 
in fact as well as fancy—when and if she’s 
ready to move, 
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The ruble bloc will go on th 
against the dollar and sterling } 
Russia can swing it. It is ancthe at 

This is international money juggling | 
the classical tradition. A pattern of ieee 
petition and conflict is being drawn—anq 
Russia is seizing upon every weapon the 
capitalist nations ever devised. : 

If we fail to act positively on our own in 
this sphere, we will commit an unpardon. 
able blunder—no, a criminal blunder, 


€ Offensive 


Winning a Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I am 
including an editorial that recently ap- 
peared in the Milwaukee Journal, It 
points out that we are soldiers winning 
the war and our politicians have lost 
the peace at a terrific price. Now the 
facts are coming to light. Mr. Roosevelt 
who believed that he could mold Mar- 
shal Stalin in his own image and think- 
ing, failed to do so, and in addition, 
Stalin walked off with half of the world 
at Yalta. 

The editorial follows: 


WINNING A DEFEAT 


Having triumphantly won the global war 
this country is now—at enormous expense— 
ingloriously losing the global peace. 

This is not the fault of our strategists 

Their campaigns were ably organized and 
brilliantly conducted. 

But our generals and admirals went where 
they were sent: they themselves were com- 
manded by politicians, most of whom lacked 
military or diplomatic experience: and it 
was political leadership which, in the very 
course of victorious war, laid the bases for 
our ultimate defeat. 

Obviously, therefore, if postwar disaster ts 
to be averted, the wartime errors committed 
in our name must be understood so thal 
their worst consequences may perhaps be 
tardily eliminated. 

During the war, because of censorship and 
secrecy, the American people had virtually no 
knowledge of their political misguidance, 

But the facts have been coming to light 

For example, the Atlantic Monthiy has 
published and the Reader’s Digest had epit- 
omized, a revealing article entitled “Our 
Worst Blunders in the War” by Mr. Hanson 
W. Baldwin, military editor of the New York 
Times. 

This article, with other writings, shows 
clearly that, by his political conduct of the 
war, President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
mainly responsible for our postwar dangers 

The first error was Mr. Roosevelt's child- 
like belief in the integrity and good will ol 
Marshal Stalin and the Politburo. 

The President actually believed that Soviet 
Russia had forsaken its objective of worla 
communism—and could be trusted. 

The President actually believed that our 
wars could not be won without Russian sup- 
port, when actually the opposite was true. 

Influenced by these delusions, the sree 
ident rejected the British plan for 4 Balkan 
invasion, which would have excluded Russia 
from central Europe, and bribed Russia— 
with gifts of Chinese territory—to enter the 








when Japan was already 


Japane e war 
beaten. ‘ . ; 
Our political objective was speedy victories 
py any ruthless means, not a just and durable 
peé ce. 
As a result, Russia stands poised today for 
quest of all Eurasia. 


the col 
“Ty o other political errors need to be con- 
sidered. 

One was the unrealistic doctrine of uncon- 
ditional surrender lightheartedly  pro- 
claimed by Mr. Roosevelt at Casablanca. 

This doctrine made a German surrender 
impossible until Germany had been totally 
wrecked 

And, in the words of Liddell Hart, the 
British expert: 


“War to the bitter end was bound to make 
Russia top dog on the continent.” 

The second error—equally disastrous in 
Asia—was the Rooseveltian policy of anti- 
colonialism. 
wed directly from Marxism, Mr. 
Roosevelt's insistence on the abolition of the 
colonial system was responsible for the revo- 
lutions in south Asia. 

Hence has come about the great weaken- 
ing of the British and Dutch empires—for 
cel stabilizing and civilizing influ- 
ences in the east—which is truly one of the 





uries, 


ls of communism, 

There is still time to rectify—at least to 
modify—some of the evils Caused by politi- 
nismanagement of the war. 

t this will require a different kind of 
1agement from the kind we have now. 
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What a Farmer Thinks of the Extrava- 
gances of Truman and His Cabinet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to say that Mr. Louis Brom- 
field in addition to being a very success- 
ful author of a number of popular books 
is also a citizen of Ohio and is a big 
farmer. A few days ago in his column 
he took upon himself the task of showing 
to the public the extravagances of the 
administration high officials. He does a 
fine job of it. The following is what he 
writes: 

At last Congress has shown signs of moving 
in on the leaders of Mr. Truman’s adminis- 
tration and the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. For months and years now every 
taxpayer, regardless of his feeling toward 
Truman and his socialistic platform, has 
Seen paying his share of the expenses to pro- 





m Mr. Truman, his friends and his ideas. 
H mw Through the old Pendergast ward 
politics system of charging up expenses of 
. iitical campaigning to the Government it- 
elf 

a tts look at the record. For months now 
Mr. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture, has 
ne uring the country, making speeches, 
a ting to sell Mr. Truman and his wel- 
= 2 § ate to hundreds of thousands of citi- 
— There has been and there can be no 
a ense as to what he is doing. The atti- 
a 'S wholly partisan both as to ideas and 


» “9 Politics, The Democratic National Com- 

= @ rather than the taxpayer should be 
— the bill which runs in a year or so 
“\O Hundreds of thousands. 
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Mr. Tobin, Secretary of Labor, has been fol- 
lowing the same pattern, rarely making any- 
thing but partisan political speeches which 
sound as if he were a paid propagandist for 
the big officials of organized labor whom the 
Democratic Committee woo so passionately. 
Who paid for it all? You and I. 

Mr. Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, 
tours not only this country but Europe with 
special attention to the socialist government 
of Great Britain. On his return he did quite 
a bit of traveling and talking in praise of 
British socialism and in particular of social- 
ized medicine, which is simply a back-handed 
way of making hay for Mr. Truman and his 
program. Who paid for it? You and I. 

And so on’ and on it goes throughout 
most of the Democratic officeholders in 
Cabinet and administrative posts. Virtu- 
ally every one of them is guilty, and when 
we add up the total, including Government 
planes which are freely commandeered in 
the interests of the Democratic Party, the 
bill comes to many millions of dollars. Who 
pays for it? Not the Democratic Party 
campaign fund, but you and I every time 
we pay our income tax or go to a movie or 
send a telegram or ride on a train or buy 
a cigarette. 

Under law and Constitution, all the posts 
represented in this spending of taxpayer's 
money for the benefit of Mr. Truman and 
his friends were set up as administrative 
posts, clearly established as nonpolitical. 
Under the long 17 years of the Democratic 
rule they have turned more and more simply 
into debased political sounding boards in 
which the administrators spend more and 
more time away from their inefficient, ex- 
pensive, and confused departments in mak- 
ing political speeches. 

The Department of Agriculture, for ex- 
ample, was clearly established by law, and 
for many generations by honest precedent, 
as an agency for research and education bene- 
ficial to American agriculture. The present 
Secretary is a New Deal Denver lawyer with- 
out direct contact or experience with agri- 
tulture or any of the farmer’s problems. 
How much time does he spend trying to 
straighten out the administrative mess into 
which his Department has been made by 
successive political appointees? How much 
time does he spend pressing research and 
education? And how much time does he 
spend on the road selling Mr. Truman, the 
welfare state, and Socialist ideas which would 
completely regiment the farmer in return for 
an inadequate check paid out of taxpayers’ 
money? 

Only recently at a Minnesota meeting, 
farmer members of the Production and Mar- 
keting Organization (incidentally the worst 
political set-up in our Government) were 
given per diem pay and expenses by car, 
train, and in hotel, to travel considerable 
distances in order to hear Mr. Brannan make 
a political speech in favor of the welfare 
State, the Brannan plan and Mr. Truman, 
Who pays for this skullduggery? Guess. 
It is not the Democratic National Committee, 

The President himself is no better. Re- 
cently it was recorded that he winked at 
reporters when he mentioned his forthcom- 
ing nonpolitical trip to the Northwest and 
back again with speeches at every whistle 
stop. The trip will cost well in excess of 
a hundred thousand dollars. Who pays for 
it? Guess who. You and I. When clearly 
it should be charged to the Democratic Party 
campaign fund. 

This is the kind of thing we get when 
we place in office men who are essentially 
professional and sometimes cheap ward 
politicians. 

Fortunately Congress has begun to take 
notice of these practices which honest citi- 
zens can regard only as an outrage, not only 
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against themselves but against decent demo- 
cratic government. Mr. Stalin and his 
friends operate on the same system but more 
frankly and honestly. It might just be that 
this situation is a good subject for a letter 
to your Representatives in Washington. 
That’s the only way we shall stop what is 
one of the cheapest and most shameful 
practices in American history, as subversive 
to good government and good democracy 





as anything the Communists have ever 
attempted to pull off in our midst. 
Secretary Chapman Favors Arizona 


Despite Budget Bureau, Says Arizona 
Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I include the following editorial from the 
Arizona Republic for May 12, 1950: 


GAIN FOR ARIZONA 


Arizona gained an advantage in the debate 
on the list of factual questions to be submit- 
ted for governmental agency answers before 
the House Public Lands Committee vote on 
the central Arizona project authorization 
bill. Not only are the questions the ones that 
are expected to produce answers favorable 
to the project, but they are going to a friendly 
camp—the Department of the Interior. 

California's original success in pointing its 
list of questions to the Budget Bureau was 
swept aside in the latest conference. This 
agency at the beginning of this session of 
Congress virtually blackballed the project 
and was then persuaded to replace its blast 
with a second report from which the barbs 
had been extracted. Even in its revised 
form, it was politely non-committal, rather 
than favorable. 

Since that time, a new Secretary of the 
Interior—Oscar Chapman—has taken his 
place in the Cabinet. He is known to be 
exceedingly friendly to Arizona. Besides, the 
questions probably will be answered by the 
Department’s Bureau of Reclamation, which 
has warmly endorsed the project. Thus 
Arizona’s best interests are probably served 
in by-passing the Budget Bureau. 

By eliminating the policy questions that 
might draw unhelpful replies, and basing the 
requests for data on engineering and financial 
considerations from the Reclamation Bureau, 
Arizona’s cause stands to be strengthened 
when the bill comes up for a committee vote 
after June 15. There is reason for optimism 
in that no other barrier seems to stand in 
the way of a committee recommendation at 
that time. A day or two may be required to 
go over the submitted material, but a vote 
could be expected soon after the project is 
resubmitted. 

The only barrier then standing in the way 
of final acting in Congress will be getting 
a place for the bill on the House calendar. 
The measure having already passed the Sen- 
ate, if given a favorable recommendation by 
the House Public Lands Committee, a place 
would probably be found for it. 

References made by the President on his 
western tour indicate an apparent friendli- 
ness to reclamation projects such as the one 
Arizona sponsors. If it received an encour- 
aging White House nod in June, the project 
might clear its high hurdles smoothly. 
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HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
furor that has been raised by the order 
inactivating Valley Forge General Hos- 
pital, which is located in my district, I 
have attempted to point out the eco- 
nomic fallacy in the closing of this fine 
institution and the evidence of political 
maneuvering in the simultaneous erec- 
tion of another multimilion dollar facil- 
ity in Philadelphia, less than 20 miles 
away. In this connection I cannot praise 
too highly the outstanding work done by 
our colleagues the Honorable L. MENDEL 
Rivers and the Honorable LEon H. 
Gavin, chairman and member, respec- 
tively, of the Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee, who have presented to this House 
such telling arguments for keeping Val- 
ley Forge open, 

The one aspect of this closing order 
which has been generally overlooked has 
to do with the complete breakdown of 
the morale of our disabled servicemen 
who now face the bleak prospects of be- 
ing shunted to remote hospitals, where 
they will be confronted with new and 
strange doctors and nurses, who, nat- 
urally, will not be acquainted with their 
cases. It is asad commentary on a Gov- 
ernment which seems to be ready to 
spend billions on the citizens of other 
nations but at the same time seeks to 
effect savings at the expense of those 
who continue to suffer from the wounds 
incurred in defending that same Gov- 
ernment from those who would destroy 
it, in the helping of whom we are now so 
lavishly spending our substance. The 
most factual, and certainly the most 
poignant, picture of the plight of these 
displaced patients has been given us by 
Mr. Ivan H. Peterman in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer for May 15. I commend it 
to your attention as a recital of just how 
thoughtless bureaucrats can be in the 
prosecution of their ill-advised plan- 
ning: 

Vets Get DP TREATMENT IN VALLEY ForRGE 
OUSTER 
(By Ivan H. Peterman) 

“The wounded don’t cry,” they say, and 
after 5, 6 or 7 years groping through war’s 
aftermath, they don’t talk much, either. If 
they did, some could recite a story of this 
great United States Government, which 
lavishes billions on others who never heard 
a shot fired, while shoving these, the most 
deserving, from hospital to hospital, with 
callous indifference. 

For that is the story of Valley Forge Gen- 
eral Hospital’s new DP’s—the legless, the 
armless, the incapacitated, and even the 
blind. Over the combined protests of rela- 
tives, friends, Gold Star mothers, welfare 
workers who in the postwar years have 
adopted many so that their life has become 
more bearable, over the American Legion’s 
demurrer, and the efforts of Phoenixville’s 
civic associations who now regard the “boys 
on the hill” as part of the town, the Defense 
Department is closing Valley Forge at the 
end of June, 


Many familiar figures have gone. There 
are no blind boys fishing this spring in Dr, 
Gotwals’ pond. They loved that. About the 
only sport a blind serviceman could enjoy. 
At the Army’s center for the blind in Chicago, 
there is no fish pond. No country atmos- 
phere. No familiar paths and walks which 
only time can restore to a man whose sight 
went with the blast of a shell. 

But Secretary Louis Johnson, whose hurry- 
up economy order didn’t pause to consult 
with medical officers of either Army or Navy, 
decided Valley Forge must close. When you 
call Washington to find out why someone 
didn’t investigate first, or why some arrange- 
ment hasn’t been made to keep these help- 
less near their friends and fafnilies, there’s 
a lot of evasion, but few adequate answers. 
Nobody’s very proud of this move. 

Army and Navy have long been silenced by 
top administration order. Explanations, 
when given, don’t face the issues. Office of 
Defense decided one military hospital— 
Walter Reed—was enough this side of the 
Mississippi. A few post hospitals like Fort 
Belvoir, and the residue—like those luckless 
lads found in burning Belle Vista sanitarium 
recently—shunted to private institutions. 
Some have been quartered at the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane in Norristown. 

In the meantime, a new yeterans’ hospital 
is about to rise in Philadelphia. More effi- 
cient, requires less personnel, is the reason, 
But not long ago the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was willing and ready to take over Valley 
Forge. Last October, the Army said it would 
remain. In February, Secretary Johnson 
changed his mind. On May 3 came the de- 
cision to clear out, if possible, by June 15, 

The soldiers’ wishes? The dilemma of 
dozens of veterans’ families who, thinking 
Valley Forge was permanent, had bought 
homes and moved to Phoenixville to be near 
wounded husbands and sons? The whole 
problem of sudden, unexpected dislocation, 
breaking of companionships among the pa- 
tients? There was no thought of this. And 
under the Fair Deal’s growing gestapo fear, 
nobody had the courage to speak out. But 
nobody likes it. 

Some were shipped to Chicago. Some to 
San Antonio and California. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration, which at most had com- 
paratively few patients in Valley Forge, on 
April 18 had only 54 patients there, all but 8 
of whom were general medical cases. The 
public is widely mistaken on Valley Forge. 
It is not a Veterans’ hospital at all, and most 
of the blind, orthopedic cases you’ve been 
seeing at Franklin Field, at the ball parks, 
the tracks and Arena, and Stadium, are tech- 
nically not veterans, but still active service 
men, at service pay and subject to Army 
orders. The Veterans’ Administration is 
wholly blameless in this matter. The order 
traces directly to the Secretary of Defense, 
and the wishes of President Truman. 

It was the President, remember, who last 
week on his quarter million dollar, tax-paid 
junket, proclaimed that while he hoped some 
day to balance the budget, there would be no 
sparing of dollars at the expense of the 
people’s welfare. That sounds mighty fine 
to uninformed listeners.at a whistle stop. 
But it must bring bitter smiles to Valley 
Forge’s 1,500 wounded of the Second World 
War, displaced by his own economy order. 

But it’s a long cry from a wounded vet's 
dull day to the high-pressure office of na- 
tional defense. Louis Johnson, for all his 
qualities, never crouched in a wadi after 
bomb shock and watched the light fade at 
sunlit noon. I have, and I know the grati- 
tude when you can see again, and the under- 
standing you must always have for those who 
weren’t so lucky. 

If there’s anything but politics left in 
Washington, those responsible for the Valley 
Forge situation will listen to public appeal, 
and rectify this hasty move. The State of 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Pennsylvania wants to take over the hospt. 
tal; arguments that it is inefficient, a fire 
hazard, etc., are strictly phony. It’s q Splen. 
did place for these patients. If Army medics 
can farm out such boys, they can also ars 
range to return or Keep them at Valley Forge 
pay their way in cooperation with the State, 
and avert one of the harshest deals yet 
handed those who all but died for the 
country. 
Do I hear any objections? 


Justice for Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include the address I delivered to the 
members of the Clan-Na-Gael at their 
annual banquet in Worcester, Mass., on 
the evening of May 14, 1950. 

This meeting was held in commemora- 
tion of the Irish martyrs who gave their 
lives to perpetuate a great ideal, during 
the Easter Week uprising of 1916. The 
address follows: 


Again we meet to pay reverent tribute to 
those Irish martyrs who gave their lives 
in the Easter week uprising of 1916 in 
carrying forward a great ideal. Men who 
passionately loved Ireland and human free- 
dom; men who unselfishly dedicated their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor 
in order that the bitter, bloody struggle of 
over 750 years should one day be crowned 
with the brilliant achievement of deliver- 
ance from bondage, and the glories and 
triumphs of self-government and _ inde- 
pendence. 

These men sought no 
personal aggrandizement; they sought no 
territorial conquest save what was their 
own. They sought what the human soul 
has sought since the dawn of history—the 
right to be free; the right to be delivered 
from cruel and tyrannical rulers; the right 
to speak their own minds, to worship the 
God of their choice; to set up the govern- 
ment of their own selection; in a word, to 
find self-expression, self-realization and 
self-development through the medium of 
free institutions. 

Great events are often moved by a few. 
The people, as a whole, are often inspired 
by a small group. The number of these 
heroes of the Irish volunteers and citizens 
army was not large, but the spirit of free- 
dom, sacrifice, and gallantry which they 
displayed animated and infused their fellow 
citizens with an insuperable courage to g0 
forward, never to give up the fight for free- 
dom until it had been won, never to cease 
resistance until their liberties had been s¢- 
cured, never, never to know the meaning of 
the word “defeat.” 

From those dark days of 1916 there has 
been a steady march forward in the affairs o! 
the Irish Government. Led by a succession 
of brilliant, far-sighted statesmen, endowed 
with great talents, zeal and courage, Ire- 
land has steadily developed its free inst!- 
tutions, its resources, its native capacity for 
self-government, and today stands as a free 
and independent nation among the govern- 
ments of the world. 

Although Ireland is now enjoying ® new 
birth of freedom, there is one essential char- 
acteristic of democracy that is still lacking, 


selfish gain nor 








and that is its God-given geographic unity. 
That right has been willfully and deliberately 
denied to Ireland in contravention of every 
le of democracy, every canon Of seif- 
tion and every tenet of justice as 
known between men and nations. 
was deliberately divided and parti- 
the designing and arbitrary action 
ior and powerful imperialistic force 
when the British gave a separate 
ver t to the six counties in the north, 
An imaginary geographic line was drawn 
the nation in such a manner and 
such a purpose as to include the max- 
rritory that could be included with- 









out endangering political control, and el- 
thouzh the so-called great democracies of 
world are decrying communism and fas- 





this northern government has been 

on the Fascist model for over 27 
al id the British Government which set 
up and which supports it has not lifted a 
incer to do anything about it. 

Vhen I read of Ireland’s reluctance to be- 
come a member of the Atlantic Pact, I could 

inderstand the reason. When we find 
ies to that pact maintaining such 
sities as the so-called government 
existing in the north of Ireland, originated 
as a result of crass gerrymandering, where 
the majority is being controlled by a minor- 
itv, the explanation of the Irish attitude, on 
that score, is clear. 

It is my considered opinion that the ob- 
of this organization have not been, 
and will not be, attained until we can per- 
uade every lover of true democracy and free- 
dom to do all in their power to bring about 













readily 





fectives 


the Irish people from being one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
Tinclude the twenty-third article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 

Biccrst Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 
he record of American gullibility and 
{-deception concerning Soviet Russia is so 
le that it would be incredible, ex- 
the hard facts of public record. 
NO wonder Stalin was so confident of his 
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Power when he sat down at Tehran and 
Yalta with President Roosevelt. 

He knew that he had before him the su- 
pre me ex mple of that sort of American who 


r 30 years been hugging illusions in 
e of fact, concerning the Soviet 


here these known and public 
ine first Soviet Government took 
“outrol of Russia by force of arms on Janu- 
"y 18, 1918, after having lost the elections 
fore, 
bout at once the suppression of all 
‘tivity in the Russian empire and 
» undertook to make a private organ- 
Communist party, superior to 
government. 
erstand the importance of this, you 
) in mind the actual structure of 
nentitself. This, as organized by 
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the Communists, was set up as a system of 
soviets, meaning councils. 

These soviets were set up first in the vil- 
lages and neighborhoods, with higher and 
higher ones made up of delegates from below. 

The supreme Soviet, at the seat of the na- 
tional government, combined within itself all 
three functions, legislative, executive, and 
judicial. 

But were elections to any of these rising 
circles and councils free? Could anybody 
run for office? Could competing politicians 
organize in parties and contest for office with 
regular platforms, campaigns, and free 
speech to criticize and expose the acts of 
one another? 

Could voters have secret ballots and pri- 
vate choice of their representatives? 

The Communists, who had lost every elec- 
tion up to the day they were able to buy 
enough men and guns actually to seize the 
government cffices and kick out the legally 
elected members of Parliament, made sure 
that could not happen. 

One of the very first things they did was 
to declare all opposition a major crime. 

They made their own rules from the top 
down as to who could qualify for member- 
ship in the Communist organization, itself. 
You couldn’t just announce that you had 
decided to be a Communist, then roll around 
to the nearest party office, register, declare 
your allegiance, and ride the gravy train. 

Oh, no. Joining the Communists was 
joining the aristocracy in power, and they 
took in members on a rule stricter than that 
of any private club. 

Yet, through their use of the guns and the 
power seized by revolution, they made sure 
their private club actually had superior au- 
thority over the system of soviets supposedly 
the legal government of the nation. 

Thus, in every soviet, it was not the actual 
membership in office that made policy, but 
the Communist fraction. Remember the 
word for it was in time to be a plague to 
American labor unions and all other organi- 
zations Communists would seek to dominate, 
The Communist faction gave the decisions 
and all the rest Just rubber stamped. 

Such was the government set up in Rus- 
sia by Lenin, Trotsky, and the others who 
seized control in 1917-18. 

It was a government in which the tax- 
payers not only were deprived of property 
and the privilege of free elections, but also 
had to pay through their taxes for the single 
political party that ran the Government from 
the top down, and elected its own member- 
ship into both Government and party, also 
from the top down. 

All this was visible from the start. It was 
no secret. Indeed, Lenin declared that the 
Communists would by such means not only 
govern Russia but the whole world. 

Could Americans fall for that after having 
been brought up in the tradition of govern- 
ment operated by checks and balances be- 
tween independent branches of legislative, 
executive and judicial officials? 

Could Americans abandon the _ proved 
value of keeping political parties in competi- 
tion with one another and never allowing 
any one set of politicians to settle into 
power secure against exposure and dismissal 
by the voters? 

Well, the Soviet system was hardly de- 
clared in Russia and the international Com- 
munist movement organized in Moscow be- 
fore the uproar began here for our Govern- 
ment to recognize the Soviet system and 
make the Communist work for our destruc- 
tion easier. 

Now begins the story of the real Russian 
invasion. And in typical fashion it began 
by indirection. On May 6, 1919, there ar- 


rived in New York City one Ludwig A. 
Martens, presenting credentials as the 
diplomatic representative of the Soviet 
Union, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I include the twenty-fourth article by 
Mr. Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration 
of communism in our country: 

Biccest STory 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Now in this strange, eventful history comes 
a chapter of events as ludicrous as they are 
bitter. It is the story of the American busi- 
nessman taken for a sucker by the Com- 
munists seeking diplomatic status for their 
Soviet regime in Russia. 

Well do I remember, in early 1943, the 
Honorable Averell Harriman reading a riot 
act to a number of us whose hearts remained 
hardened against his friend in the Kremlin. 

Mr. Harriman at that time was the golden 
Ambassador of lend-lease in Moscow and his 
heart was full of simple faith. Five years 
later he testified to a congressional com- 
mittee: 

“Stalin is a greater menace than Hitler ever 
was.” 

But in 1943, Mr. Harriman’s mission from 
Moscow was to make the ignorant in and 
around Washington realize that the Russians 
only needed a little loving kindness shown to 
become partners after the war. ; 

They had known he was coming and had 
baked a cake. 

Indeed, if you will trouble to look in the 
old World Almanac for 1928, you will see 
just how far back they had seen him coming. 
For the almanac of that year has the notes 
on a little venture organized in New York 
City by Mr. Harriman and friends, a corpora- 
tion to explore for and mine gold in Siberia 
for good old Joe. 

It was a great adventure, and fortunately 
the parties to it had plenty of shirt to lose. 
But it is something to think about, that so 
astute and experienced a banker as Averell 
Harriman could forget the events of 1926—-27- 
28, in the fun of 1943. 

All this fantasy of doing business with 
the Communists began in the spring of 1919 
when one Ludwig C. A. K. Martens produced 
credentials as the first Ambassador from the 
first Soviet government in the world. 

Marten’s who had been here since 1916 
as a Russian engineer, presented his creden- 
tials to the State Department on March 19, 
1919, and was politely told to take himself 
off 

How did Martens get in here in the first 
place? This is one of the many little side 
mysteries of those aays even yet not solved 
in full. 

Make of it what you will, but one Leonid 
Krassin, another engineer, was one of the 
Communists’ most famous secret prerevolu- 
tionary agents in Russia. 

Krassin, like Alger Hiss, was outwardly the 
very model of respectability. Yet under- 
cover he organized bomb throwers and il- 
legal agents of all kinds. 

He even turned in about $1,000 a month 
of funds to the Bolsheviks, furnished by his 
employer, himself one of Russia's idle rich 
in love with revolution 

As soon as the State Department declined 
Martens the status of diplomat he opened 
propaganda offices in New York. 

He began a magazine, Soviet Russia, the 
ancestor of Soviet Russia Today that re- 
mains a chief apologist for Stalin to this 
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very day. And then he let slip the word 
that the Soviets intended to pick up where 
the Czars had left off, at granting foreign 
development companies access to Siberia. 

Juicier than that, he invited manufac- 
turers of everything from pig iron to iodine 
to come in and make him bids for sales 
contracts. 

Before anybody could say “Dzughasvili,” 
he had issued some $30,000,000 worth of 
these. 

Unfortunately, all these contracts had a 
clause explaining they were at the moment 
purely tentative, and indicative, not hard- 
rock. The reason, of course, was that the 
United States and the Soviet government had 
no lawful basis for exchanging their separate 
kinds of money. Diplomatic status, he indi- 
cated, would cure everything. 

But the United States of America, as a 
large creditor of the czar and the government 
that followed him, had on its mind some- 
thing near to a couple of hundred million 
dollars’ worth of private and public debts 
due from Russia. 

Would the Soviet government honor these? 
It said it would rot. Yet the businessmen 
who thought the Communists would soon 
come around, were jumping for contracts. 
Finally, the State department issued cate- 
gorical warnings that any American extend- 
ing credit or accepting any obligation to pay, 
by the Soviets, would do so at his own 
risk. 

A New York State committee raided Mar- 
tens’ office. He was called down here before 
a couple of congressional committees, served 
with deportation warrants and generally 
made highly visible so that his agitation and 
propaganda work suffered. So on January 22, 
1921, he gave up and went home. His place 
was taken by another curious character, 
Boris Skvirsky, of whom much more, later. 

Nearly 15 years later, Martens was back in 
the news. 

In Britain as in the United States of 
America, business and industry had been 
sucked into development work for Soviet 
Siberia. Somewhere around 1930, Stalin 
figured it was time to break off. 

So then we hear of Mr. Ludwig C. A. K. 
Martens as a member of a people’s court 
before which six British citizens, engineers 
for the famous Vickers company, were drage- 
ged on charges of espionage. 





New Pattern for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Altoona Tribune of May 15, 1950: 


New PATTERN FOR DEMOCRACY 


Government's refusal in recent years to 
follow the accepted American precepts of 
standing aside, protecting only the freedom 
cf the American people to live, work, and 
do business lawfully, and their right to go 
about such business unhampered has re- 
sulted in a vicious circle, an apparently end- 
less race by the American people to keep up 
to the cost of living. 

Coupled with this is the Government's 
concern for foreign relations, which has 
been taken to the extreme length by the 
President of the fantastic point 4 by which 


Mr. Truman would have us pay to develop 
the underdeveloped portions of the globe. 

Americans have been paying out billions 
in recent years to sustain European govern- 
ments and economic systems, both of which 
are rotten in their underpinnings, and ac- 
tually can be strengthened only by the unity 
of their own respective peoples. 

From these two modern aspects of Ameri- 
can Government has evolved an un-Ameri- 
can governmental principle which appears 
to be a confused version of equalitarianism, 

We find it emanating largely from Gov- 
ernment Officials and bureaus. While both 
spout democracy, they present it in the form 
of socialism, sharing-the-wealth Govern- 
ment-will-take-care-of-you programs, all 
overlaid with vague hintings against the 
prosperous or the wealthy, which is given 
point by the soak-the-rich theory. 

In other words, the ultimate objective 
seems to be to reduce America, through this 
new democracy of equality to the place where 
every man earns the $4,000 a year suggested 
by Mr. Truman the other day, and probably, 
only the top upper crust of governmental 
bureaucracy may be entitled to attain to 
more than that, in either power or money. 

We are presenting this as bluntly as we 
can, because we see the picture this way, 
The Government is not quite so frank. It 
talks about democracy, or democracy in ac- 
tion, while what it proposes is a paternalistic 
welfare state. The British, for example, 
don’t quibble about it. They acknowledge 
they are trying a welfare state. 

We are told, for example, by the State 
Department and the President, that we must 
make every concession we can make for 
world trade. Of course, trade is vital. But, 
if it costs us more than it repays, it cere 
tainly is not good for America. 

Mr. C. W. Gustkey, of the executive com- 
mittee, National Labor-Management Coun- 
cil of Foreign Trade, told a House subcom- 
mittee the other day that imported glass- 
ware last year cost American workmen $4,- 
000,000 in wages. Wage losses this year, he 
said, may total $12,000,000. Employment 
in that industry, he said, has been cut in 
half by imports from Europe. He testified, 
in fact, that such imports threaten the very 
existence of the handmade glassware indus- 
try in this country. 

From New York comes the report that 
threats of new competition from abroad are 
harassing the textile industry. It is esti- 
mated that at least 50,000 jobs in the textile 
industry are directly at stake through rising 
imports of cotton goods, and cuts in our own 
exports as a result of increased foreign pro- 
duction built up by United States dollars. 

Coal industry estimates have suggested 
that some 50,000 miners will lose their jobs 
because of the importation of cheap foreign 
oil into this country. 

From Czechoslovakia is coming a flood of 
felt hats, an increase of 300 percent last year. 
That hits American industry. 

And, while famine haunts China, from some 
strange reason, our Government is importing 
dried eggs from that stricken land—some 
2,000,000 pounds, the equivalent of 12,000,000 
dozens, in 8 months. And the Government is 
loaded with surplus dried eggs it has bought 
from our own people and can’t sell or give 
away. 

Government warehouses are filled with sur- 
plus wheat, barley, and rye, but we are re- 
ported importing them, also. 

What about a program for future world 
trade that is reducing American jobs now? 
What about a State Department theory of 
foreign trade that ruins American industry 
now with an influx of cheaper imports? 

Will the net result of this Government pol- 
icy, in all truth, be to reduce the American 
standard of living, to “equalize” the Ameri- 
can people to the point where they have no 
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Is that the kind of democracy we 
have? 
If so, a vast and terrible change wil 
taking place in our great free Republic. 
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McGregor Will Hold Conferences in 
District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, since 
I have been in Congress I have always 
attempted to keep in close contact with 
the people of the Seventeenth Ohio Dis. 
trict, whom I represent. 

I have used many methods of obtain. 
ing their opinions on various matters, 
including the questionnaire, letters, and 
personal contact. Each year I arrange 
meetings in the courthouses of the six 
counties in my district, publish the dates 
of those conferences, and urge everyone 
to meet with me and talk over any sub- 
ject they choose. 

This year I will again follow this pro- 
cedure during the period of our official 
congressional recess. I have made ar- 
rangements to be in the courtrooms of 
the six county courthouses from 9 a. m, 
to 5 p.m. each weekday. Saturday con- 
ferences will last only until noon when 
the courthouses close, and no sessions 
will be held on Sunday. 

I have established the following 
schedule: 

Monday and Tuesday, August 21 and 
22, Ashland, Ashland County. 

Wednesday and Thursday, August 23 
and 24, Mansfield, Richland County 

Friday and Saturday, August 25 and 
26, Mount Vernon, Knox County. 

Monday and Tuesday, August 28 and 
29, Delaware, Delaware County. 

Wednesday and Thursday, August 30 
and 31, Newark, Licking County. 

Friday and Saturday, September 1 and 
2, Coshocton, Coshocton County. 

Many constituents have shown inter- 
est in these courthouse visits in the past, 
and I have been very pleased with the 
results. It is surprising how much can 
be accomplished when a citizen and his 
Congressman can sit down and talk over 
national and personal problems. 

No appointments are necessary for 
these conferences, and I hope to see 4 
large number of people. All of us havé 
problems we would like to discuss, and 
this discussion will be of mutual benefit. 

I urge any or all of my constituents 
to meet with me on the date most con- 
venient to them. With the knowledge 
thus obtained, I know I will be better 
able to truly represent them in the Col- 
gress of the United States. 








The Late Hon. Bainbridge Colby 
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HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, Bainbridge 
Colby, the last Secretary of State in the 
late Woodrow VWilson’s administration, 
died on April 11, 1950. In his long life- 
time covering some fourscore years, Mr. 
Colby accomplished many things equal 
to the greatness of his capacity. But one 
of the most important faculties he pos- 
sessed was his foresight and understand- 
ing of human emotions and desires. 

Perhaps, if we had remembered in the 
thirties the warning that he issued in 
1920, we would not have the trouble with 
Russia that we are having tcday. At 
that time, he issued a masterly summa- 
tion of the reasons why we could not do 
business with Russia either economical- 
ly or politically. His statement was a 
correct evaluation of Russia and Soviet 
psychology. Irefer to the statement that 
Mr. Colby, as Secretary of State, made 
in a note to Baron Cammillo Romano 
Avezzana, the Italian Ambassador to 
Washington. At the time that he is- 
sued the note, negotiations were under 
way for settlement of the Polish-Russian 
conflict that followed the end of World 
Nar I on the eastern front. Poland had 
set itself up as an independent republic, 
and under the great Polish leader, Pil- 
sudski, had attacked the Ukraine. The 
Bolshevik Government retaliated. It al- 
most crushed Poland, and its armies 
reached the outskirts of Warsaw, the 
Polish capital, The Polish Government 
offered peace, and assistance from Amer- 
ica staved off complete defeat for Poland 
at that time. 

Italy, through its Ambassador here, 
inquired of our position in the matter. 
In substance, Mr. Colby replied that we 
favored maintenance of the territorial 
integrity of both Poland and Russia. 
Greatest friendship for the Russian 
people, as such, was expressed by our 
Government in the note which also 
Stressed our friendly relations with them 
in the past. But Mr. Colby, speaking for 
our Government, said that entirely apart 
from the political views of the minority 
(Soviet group) which had seized power in 
Russia, we could not deal with them on 
the ground that they openly renounced 
adherence to the moral code which gov- 
erns comity between nations. 

_I will not produce the entire text of the 
‘atement here, but just the pertinent 
’ crpts. These excerpts show the wis- 
com of Bainbridge Colby as well as the 
“Ck Of Wisdom displayed by this Govern- 
ment when it recognized the Soviet re- 
ae ‘he early thirties, I commend to 
mi tae reading of these excerpis as fol- 
OWS: 
<< hot possible for the Government of the 
. + ~vates to recognize the present rulers 
* *USSia @S @ government with which the 
vis common to friendly governments 

Ye maintained. This conviction has 

to do with any particular political 
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or scc‘al structure which the Russian people 
th=m:cives may c€e iit to cmbrace. It rests 
upon a wholly differont cet of facts. These 
facts, which none disputes, have convinced 
the Government of the United States, against 
its will, that the existing regime in Russia is 
based upon the negation of every principle 
of honor and good faith, and every usage and 
convention underlying the whole structure of 
international law; the negation, in short, of 
every principle upon which it is possible to 
base harmonious and trustful relations, 
whether of nations or of individuals. 

The responsible leaders of the regime have 
frequently and openly boasted that they are 
willing to sign agreements and undertakings 
with foreign powers while not having the 
slightest intention of observing such un- 
dertakings or carrying out such agreements. 
This attitude of disregard of obligations vol- 
untarily entered into, they base upon the 
theory that no compact or agreement made 
with a non-Bolshevist government can have 
any moral force for them. They have not 
only avowed this as a doctrine, but have 
exemplified it in practice. 

Indeed, upon numerous occasions the re- 
sponsible spokesmen of this power, and its 
official agencies, have declared that it is their 
understanding that the very existence of 
bolshevism in Russia, the maintenance of 
their own rule, depends, and must continue 
to depend, upon the occurrence cf revolu- 
tions in all other great civilized nations, in- 
cluding the United States, which will over- 
throw and destroy their governments and set 
up Bolshevist rule in their stead. They 
have made it quite plain that they intend 
to us? every means, including, of course, 
diplomatic agencies, to promote such revo- 
lutionary movements in other countries. 

* * * ” 7 


Inevitably, therefore, the diplomatic serv- 
ice of the Bolshevik Government would be- 
come a channel for intrigues and the propa- 
ganda of revolt against the institutions and 
laws of countries with which it was at peace, 
which would be an abuse of friendship to 
which enlightened governments cannot sub- 
ject themselves. 

In the view of this Government, there can- 
not be any common ground upon which it 
can stand with a power whose conceptions 
of international relations are so entirely 
alien to its own, so utterly repugnant to its 
moral sense. There can be no mutual con- 
fidence or trust, no respect even, if pledges 
are to be given and agreements made with 
a cynical repudiation of their obligations 
already in the mind of one of fhe parties. 
We cannot recognize, hold official relations 
with, or give friendly reception to the agents 
of a government which is determined and 
bound to conspire against our institutions; 
whose diplomats will be the agitators of dan- 
gerous revolt; whose spOkKesmen say that 
they sign agreements with no intention of 
keeping them. 





A Very Bad Idea 
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Mr, LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle taken from today’s New York Her- 
ald Tribune. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that the House 
Committee on Ways and Means is put- 
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ing in many weary hours trying to im- 
prove on our present tax laws. They 
have a terrific problem and in their 
effort to satisfy Mr. Truman to make 
up the loss in excise taxes, I fear the 
provision recently «dopted to collect 
10 percent from corporations to catch 
a possible $150,000,000 in dividends not 
reported will be expensive economy. 
A large portion of those dividends are 
going to institutions presently exempt. 
Without a doubt, many small stock- 
holders depend on the dividends for day 
to day expenses. This move will only 
add confusion to an already chaotic 
situation and I hope the members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means will 
recognize this error before it is too late. 
The article referred to follows: 
A Very Bap IpEA 


The House Ways and Means Committee, 
seeking additional revenue to offset a 
billion-dollar cut in excise taxes, has hit 
upon a plan for withholding a 10-percent 
tax on dividends. The 10 percent would be 
collected directly from the corporations; 
they would mail a receipt to each stock- 
holder with every curtailed dividend pay- 
ment; the stockholder must save the re- 
ceipts throughout the year, mail them with 
his March 15 income tax. If he owed no 
taxes on his dividends, the Income Tax Bu- 
reau would in due time mail a refund. 

Here is new complication, new forms for 
the companies, new trouble for the taxpayers, 
more bookkeeping for the Treasury. Here, 
too, is hardship for the man of small income 
whose dividends will be cut whether or not 
he owes taxes upon them and whether or not 
he depends upon them for day-to-day needs. 

What will be gained from this added 
trouble? Its sponsors say $150,000,000. They 
point to $1,400,000,000 paid out in cor- 
poration dividends which fail to show up on 
income-tax statements. A substantial 
amount estimated at close to half, of the 
“lost” revenue can be accounted for in the 
tax-exempt dividends paid to charitable, 
educational, and religious institutions, and 
there must be many small stockholders, 
among the retired, for instance, who have 
insufficient income to require a tax. Ac- 
tually the device seems to be aimed at small 
stockholders, since corporations report all 
dividends of more than $100 for check 
against individual tax statements. One 
wonders, therefore, whether the Representa- 
tives have not overestimated that $150,- 
000,000. 

The House move is destined to make sorer 
one of the sorest spots in the whole tax 
fleld—the double levy on dividends. As 
every stockholder knows, the corporation 
itself pays up to 38 percent on the income 
from which dividends are paid, and they 
pay again on their income-tax returns. 
Withholding is, moreover, at best a device 
of expediency. We see no justification for 
its extension to a new field, or for further 
bedevilment of the taxpaying citizens, 





Omnibus Appropriation Bill 
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HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
drastic effect of the Taber-Thomas and 
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Jensen amendments to the omnibus ap- 
propriation bill is becoming apparent. 

An article in today’s Washington Post 
by the able columnist, Jerry Klutz, 
analyzes some of the drastic effects. 

The House and Senate conferees will, 
I hope, eliminate the provisions con- 
tained in these amendments. 

The article referred to follows: 


Tue FreperaAL Diary—PostTaL, VA SERVICES 
FactnG Drastic CuTsS 


(By Jerry Kluttz) 


The Senate Appropriations Committee yes- 
terday was warned that the House-approved 
Taber-Thomas amendment by itself would: 

Drastically reduce postal services; force 
the firing of about 57,000 postal workers, and 
cut the Department’s budget more than 200 
million dollars under present operations. 

The committee also was told that the Jen- 
sen turn-over amendment, also approved by 
the House, by itself, would: 

Force the Veterans’ Administration to 
abolish more than 23,000 jobs during the 1951 
fiscal year; 15,000 administrative, and 8,000 
in its medica] department, and cripple opera- 
tions to the extent that service couldn’t be 
given veterans as required by law. 

And those cuts would be merely the be- 
ginning. Both VA and Post Office would 
have to make additional job cuts under a 
combination of the Taber-Thomas and 
Jensen riders, as would most other Federal 
agencies. 

“The effect of the two amendments, taken 
together,” Budget Director Frederick Law- 
ton told the committee, ‘cannot be estimated 
and unfortunately will require additional 
personnel to assure compliance with the 
limitations. 

“The effect,” he added, “might well be 
even more serious than anyone presently 
suspects.” 

That’s the tip-off that the riders would 
knock off far more than the estimated 200,- 
000 Federal jobs in the next year. 

In a 3-hour session with the full Senate 
Appropriations Committee, Lawton and his 
staff dealt mainly with the many confusing, 
bewildering, and conflicting problems raised 
by the two House economy amendments. He 
asked the committee for clarification on 
scores of points. 


EFFECTS SUMMARIZED 


The Jensen amendment, Lawton said, 
would have this effect on these few selected 
agencies: 

VA: A total reduction of personnel in all 
programs of slightly more than 23,000. The 
amendment excludes doctors, nurses, and 
other medical personnel, but not service em- 
picyees in the hospitals. 

“It is obvious,” Lawton said, “that these 
reductions to the programs for handling vet- 
erans’ claims, insurance matters, applications 
for education and training, for loans, etc., 
will cripple the Administration to the extent 
that service could not be rendered to vet- 
erans as required and as is due them under 
laws enacted by the Congress. 

“The reductions in the medical program,” 
Lawton pointed out, “will make it absolutely 
impossible to activate new hospitals which 
will be available for operation during the 
1951 fiscal year, will further curtail out- 
patient medical care to veterans with service- 
connected disabilities, and will tremendously 
increase the backlogs of veterans awaiting 
hospitalization or out-patient care.” 


HURT MILITARY POWER 


Defense agencies: The Budget Director told 
the committee that they would be forced to 
fire civilians and to replace them with mili- 
tary people, thereby reducing military strik- 
ing power. “This,” he said, “would be in 
conflict with the existing policy against fill- 
ing civilian billets with military personnel.” 


Lawton added that custodial help in ord- 
nance plants and navy yards had a high 
turn-over which would result in maintenance 
problems, Also, that turn-over among skilled 
workers averaged about 30 percent annually. 
To cut this staff, he said, would have an 
adverse effect on the production, rehabilita- 
tion, and repair of weapons. 

General Services: This agency, Lawton 
brought out, has a turn-over in custodial 
jobs up to 200 percent a year. As a result, 
he added, “it is expected that by the end of 
th’ fiscal year 1951 the level of mainte- 
nance and security operations in Govern- 
ment office buildings would be reduced to an 
extremely low level.” He also said it would 
be impossible to maintain some operations 
on a 24-hour basis as they are now. 


MUST FILL SOME VACANCIES 


Post Office: The Budget Chief said that 
many of its 42,000 offices have less than 10 
employees. “Inability to fill vacancies,” he 
said “would present a major problem since 
the transfer of personnel between such offices 
would be difficult and expensive.” He also 
said that rural mail routes were a one-man 
operation and unless vacancies in them could 
be filled that routes would have to be con- 
solidated to an impracticable point. 

It was clear that Lawton and his staff had 
far more misgivings about the Taber-Thomas 
amendment than the Jensen rider. He told 
the committee that he didn’t know how it 
could operate in many circumstances. The 
committee, incidentally, has invited both 
Chairman CANNON, of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, and Representative TABER 
(Republican, New York), to explain what the 
House had in mind when it approved the 
amendment, 

Selecting a few agencies, Lawton told the 
committee the Taber-Thomas rider would 
have these effects: 

Federal security: That St. Elizabeths and 
Freedman’s Hospitals here would have to cut 
service to patients, and that Public Health 
hospitals would have to reduce food, drugs, 
clothing, etc., for its staff and patients. 
PHS doctors, nurses, etc., are exempt. A re- 
duction would have to be made in the ad- 
ministrative staff of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance despite the fact that their 
salaries are paid from a trust fund. This 
would result, Lawton said, in reduced service 
to beneficiaries who have contributed to the 
trust fund and who are entitled to prompt 
payments. 

Defense agencies: Civilians serving in Army 
and Navy hospitals aren’t exempt as are 
strictly medical employees in VA and PHS 
hospitals. The defense agencies also would 
have to put in an additional system of ac- 
counting to keep tab on the amendment. 


FUNDS FOR RENT CUT 


General services: The amendment cuts 
funds to pay rent. Lawton points out that 
90 percent of the leases are on from 2 to 4- 
year terms, and that the leases can’t be can- 
celed without added cost to Uncle Sam. 

Post office: A cut of $200,000,000 and 57,000 
employees as noted above. Postal transpor- 
tation costs couldn’t be cut as required by 
the amendment as they are determined by 
volume of mail and rates fixed by regulatory 
agencies. Leases on already inadequate pos- 
tal facilities would have to be canceled. 
The procurement of both stamps and money 
orders would have to be curtailed. 

VA: Its budget would he cut about $53,000,- 
000 and $35,000,000 of it would apply to per- 
sonnel, So, an additional cut of 12,100 would 
have to be made; 7,600 in administration, and 
4,500 nonmedical people in the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FUNDS DISCUSSED 


Lawton asked the committee if reductions 
under Taber-Thomas would be made in ap- 
propriations for the legislative and judicial 
branches and the District of Columbia gov- 
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ernment, and by whom, if It is 
they are to be covered. 

He points out that the Librar 
Government Printing Office nt one 
agencies appear to be covered by ao 
Thomas. On the other hand, the Jensen 
rider clearly exempts any agency in the | ‘ 
islative or judicial branches, or the Dis 
government, 

“With respect to the District of Columbia,” 
Lawton testified, “it is considered that the 
intended action shoulc be clearly spelled 
out.” He referred to the Taber-Thomas 
amendment. 

The Jensen turn-over amendment exempts 
scientific and technical jobs in the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the armed services 
which Lawton said “indicates a desire not to 
jeopardize employment of such personne] in 
the interests of national defense,” 

But the Budget Chief explained that the 
Bureau of Standards, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and the Research 
and Development Board does work for these 
agencies, and their personnel would be cov. 
ered by the rider. 

A copy of Lawton’s statement on the 
House-approved budget was given to each 
member of the Senate committee. A com. 
mittee member allowed this reporter to study 
his copy. 


determineg 


leg. 
trict 





Living in a Glass House and Throwing 
Stones 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is about time that the mask be stripped 
from our political and mud-slinging 
President. I am inserting an editorial 
from the Washington Times-Herald 
which at least has made a beginning in 
this important service to the American 
people: 

Dr. DREAMBOAT AND MR. PENDERGAST 


Mr. Truman’s speech at the Chicago sta- 
dium represented a tremendous effort to 
make people forget that he is the Pender- 
gast gang’s President, that he was a key fig- 
ure in the Pearl] Harbor conspiracy, that at 
Potsdam he was the architect of the brutal 
peace, and that his State Department is 
under the domination of the Communists 
and the English. It was an effort to make 
people forget the vast corruption and the 
vastly corrupting influence of his Adminis- 
tration. 


TRUMAN ASKED FOR OPPOSITION 


He should be promptly challenged by the 
Republican opposition on all of these charges 
and compelled to answer them—if he can. 
After all, Mr. Truman repeatedly asserted 
that he was talking facts and that he and 
his party “believe in giving the facts to the 
people.” The facts about Mr. Truman are 
the facts he never mentioned. 

It is all the easier for the Republicans 4 
challenge Mr. Truman for he departed from 
his text to write the challenge. He - 
pressed, as “‘a personal wish,” the hope that 
the “opposition would come out for wae 
thing and be a real opposition.” Citing "4 
death of parties in the past which sega 
satisfy the people’s needs, Mr. Truman en 

“We need a strong two-party _— pen 
this Republic of ours, and I sincere tag 
the Republican party will profit y= 
examples I have cited.” 











an Party to start acting like an op- 
sosition, to forget the echoing “me too” of 
willkie and Dewey, to throw overboard the 
Truman snare that it is high minded and 
a riotic to swallow the follies of the New 
Deal foreign policy by being bipartisan, and 
hallenge Truman on every one of the 
yuntl issues on Which he is vulnerable. 
Mr. Truman was not willing to discuss his 
' association with the gunmen and 
‘ ieves of the Kansas City mob. The 
Republicans should discuss it for him. 

Mr. Truman was not willing to try to 
justify the monstrous deceit by which his 
sssor and his party brought down the 
Harbor holocaust on America and 
is Nation into a war which has left 
the world immeasurably worse then it was 


} 


That is a sufficient invitation for the Re- 








lifetime 






+} 


before 

It will be remembered that, in 1945, when 
he finally released the secret reports of the 
y board and Navy court which reported 
he responsibility for Pearl Harbor, Mr. 
Truman said that the blame did not belong 
to his party and its leaders, but to the 
American people themselves. 

“I think the country is as much to blame 
as any individual in this final situation that 
developed at Pearl Harbor,” Mr. Truman 
said. “I came to the conclusion that the 
whole thing is the result of the policy which 
the country itself pursued.” 





REPUBLICANS MUST SPEAK 

fr. Truman in Chicago was unwilling to 
develop this thesis of the war guilt of the 
American people. It is the duty of the Re- 
publicans to counter this shameful libel. 

Mr. Truman did not speak of his ratifica- 

n at Potsdam of the Roosevelt deals at 
Tehran and Yalta which have sold half a 
billion of the world’s inhabitants into the 
hands of the Soviet slavemasters—the very 
result which he is now using in justification 
of the outlay of more than $20,000,000,000 
a year to prosecute the cold war. If he 
won't talk, the Republicans must. 

Mr. Truman wended his way through the 
whole State of Wisconsin without ever once 
mentioning Senator McCarTHy or the Wis- 
consin’s Senator’s charge that Communists 
have infiltrated his State Department and 
are determining policy there. It is up to 
the Republican opposition to bring out the 
facts. Mr. Truman says he likes facts. 

Mr. Truman crossed the whole country 
without ever referring to the English par- 
entage of his Secretary of State and of a 
y pursued by that Secretary which pre- 
ntly and at all times is in the interest 
of England and is dictated by England when 
it is not being dictated by Communists. 
These are facts for Republican challenge. 

Mr. Truman never discussed the enormous 
corruption which characterizes his adminis- 
tration, from petty smuggling and 5 percent 
rakeofls by White House pets, through tol- 
eraced gambling which feeds the Democratic 
coffers in every big city and almost every 
State, down to the bribery of every segment 
of the body politic implicit in the operation 
of the Marshall plan. 

He did not once talk honestly of the de- 
sen of the currency through inflation- 
ary spending which robs every man, woman, 
l of a little more of his savings each 

rupt regime lasts. 

Truman won't speak, Republicans 


= = 








Truman was willing only to talk about 
m castles and to pledge himself to help 
3 dreams come true. Never could 

enle of the lamp” be conjured up 

busted haberdasher who all his 

rted with the scum of the Kan- 


noe 


» 


Pe w Deal, in fact, is less a political 
Philosophy than a blight. It will kill the 
y it the country doesn’t vote it out of 
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Blow to Kings Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks,.I wish to set 
forth in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the May 14 is- 
sue of the Long Island Daily Press: 


BLow TO KINGS POINT 


The end of monthly allowances for cadets 
at the Kings Point Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy is a serious blow tc that important in- 
stitution in Great Neck. 

In voting down an appropriation bill, Con. 
gress may have sounded the knell of training 
for merchant marine officers comparable to 
that given Army officers at West Point and 
Navy officers at Annapclis. 

In any event the Academy cannot now ful- 
fill commitments which induced many of the 
cadets to enroll there. At the same time, the 
end of the allowances may result in a sharply 
reduced enrollment in future classes. 

In voting down the maritime training bill, 
Congress cut off the $65-a-month allowance 
to the cadets. It is that allowance which 
makes it possible for a large portion of the 
Academy’s student body to attend classes 
there. Without it, many of them may be 
unable to go on with the specialized educa- 
tion the Academy offers. Boys who must 
have financial help if they are to enter the 
Academy no longer will be able to enroll. 

The allowance ends July 1. If it is to sur- 
vive, Kings Point will now have to seek ap- 
plicants for admission whose family financial 
status makes it possible for them to attend 
college without the governmental allowance. 

Defeat of the maritime training bill was a 
serious mistake. 





Martin Gorski 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1950 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. Martin GorsxI, late a Representative 
from the State of Illinois 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the sudden and unexpected death of our 
esteemed colleague, MARTIN GoRSsKI, filled 
my heart with sadness. Born in Poland, 
he came to Chicago at the tender age of 
three. Without the advantage of 
wealthy parents, he determined never- 
theless to secure for himself a good edu- 
cation. After graduation from high 
school he attended first, a business col- 
lege and then the Chicago Law School 
from which he received his bachelor of 
laws degree in 1917, These were evening 
schools and he was thus enabled to earn 
his way by working during the daytime. 
As a member of the Chicago Bar, his 
progress was rapid. He became succes- 
sively an assistant State’s attorney and 
master in chancery of the superior 
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court of Cook County, which latter office 
he held for 14 years. 

In 1942 the people of his congressional 
district chose him as their representa- 
tive and he came to Washington as a 
Member of the Seventy-eighth Congress. 
He was re-elected to the Seventy-ninth, 
Eightieth, and Eighty-first Congresses. 
During the 7 years that he served he and 
I were drawn closely together. Al- 
though of different political faiths, we 
had a number of things in common. We 
were both from Illinois; we were both 
lawyers, and the congressional districts 
we represented, although not adjoining, 
were but a few miles apart. I had been 
a member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary for several years and was delighted 
when, during his first term, MARTIN 
GORSKI was elected to membership in 
that great committee. Then, again, he 
was immediately appointed by chairman 
Hatton W. Sumners, as a member of 
the same subcommittee to which I had 
been assigned. We served together on 
that subcommittee during the entire re- 
mainder of his congressional career and 
I came to know him well. He was mod- 

st, unassuming, conscientious, and gen- 
tlemanly. It did not take long for the 
members of our committee to appraise 
his real worth. That he was an able 
lawyer, there could be no doubt. Often 
he accepted assignments for special 
studies of proposed legislation and the 
opinions which he renderec on the legal 
questions involved, won for him the re- 
spect of every member of our committee. 
We have missed him since his demise and 
shall never forget his outstanding serv- 
ice. It was my sad duty to be one of the 
official party from this Congress to at- 
tend his funeral. The outpouring of 
people in all walks of life who assembled 
to pay their respects to his memory was 
ample evidence of the veneration in 
which he was held by those who knew 
him so well. 

Some time, some day, our eyes shall see 
The faces kept in memory; 

Some day their hands shall clasp our hands 
Just over in the morning land. 





President Tells Western Farmers How He 
Would Run Their Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been some revealing results in the 
wake of President Truman's so-cailed 
nonpolitical trek across the country. 
One significant and encouraging result 
has been the increasing tendency of the 
people themselves to weigh more care- 
fully the campaign oratory pouring 
from the rear platform of the c1 - 
country train being financed by tax- 
payer dollars. 

There is increasing evidence of deter- 
mination to think through many oI the 


pleasant-sounding proposais 
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compounded to attract votes in the Pres- 
ident’s expressed program to drive from 
the Congress those obstructionists who 
do not believe in squandering the re- 
sources of the present and the future to 
maintain temporary political power. 

In the great middle-western agricul- 
tural belt the President had much to 
say about his newest bid for farm sup- 
port, the Brannan plan. An interesting 
commentary on this is to be found in an 
editorial from the Danville (Ill.) Com- 
mercial-News, one of the Gannett group 
of newspapers, and the largest newspa- 
per in the congressional district I have 
the honor to represent. Conscientiously 
devoted to the interests of the rich agri- 
cultural area it serves, the Commercial- 
News offers a revealing editorial com- 
ment on the administration’s program 
deserving of consideration by all Mem- 
bers of the Congress. For that reason I 
am including it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp under permission granted to me 
in the House. The editorial follows: 


PRESIDENT TELLS WESTERN FARMERS How HE 
WovuLp Run THEIR FARMS 


The President, whose administration is 
spending in this one year more than the 
value of all the farms in this Nation, went 
out to Lincoln, Nebr., to tell the farmers how 
he'd run their business if they’ll let him. 

He acclaimed Federal farm policies as an 
unparalleled success, but admitted they have 
to be changed. 

There is a great clamor, he said; produc- 
tion patterns have not been readjusted to 
peacetime needs—as, indeed, they could not 
under Federal price supports; stockpiles of 
wasted food threaten to become “too high” 
and farmer income has declined 20 percent 
in spite of $4,750,000,000 spent in taking food 
off the market and an additional $2,000,- 
000,000 declared necessary for this year. 

So without naming it, he again proposed 
the Brannan plan, which, he said, would 
check tre decline in farmer income and at 
the same time make food cheap enough s0 
that all the food products that cannot be put 
in caves will be used. 

The Brannan plan is one that would con- 
tinue price supports on basic crops—the 
President declined to specify which are 
basic—at a higher level than at present, and 
let perishables find their own level on a free 
market, the taxpayer paying to farmers the 
difference between the market price and a 
“fair return.” 

The President admitted that this scheme 
would require the Government to assume 
some measure of control over how a farmer 
could use his acres. But it would be nothing 
like, he said, those horrid labels that farmers 
themselves have attached to it—regimenta- 
tion or socialization. 

British farmers could dispel any doubts 
about that. They have been operating under 
a Brannan plan for some years and have no 
control over their plantings. 

The President said this plan would swing 
more acres into production of livestock and 
animal products—a goal much to be desired. 
But he did not explain the first question 
that will occur to any Illinois farmer, name- 
ly, how to prop feed prices sky high and at 
the same time increase livestock production. 

The Democratic Eighty-first Congress al- 
ready has turned down the Brannan plan, 
even for a trial run. The major farm or- 
ganizations oppose it. The citizens can only 
conclude that it is being urged by the Presi- 
dent only because it is a politician’s dream, 
a promise of high prices to the farmer and 
low prices to the city consumer. 


Mr. Speaker, all of us are familiar with 
the wisdom of the familiar traffic warn- 


ing—stop, look, and listen. In the pres- 
ent situation confronting the Nation, it 
is equally prudent to add one more word. 
We must stop, look, listen, and think. 
Our economic survival depends on it. 





Explanation of a Proposed Bill To Estab- 
lish a More Effective Secondary Market 
for Home Loans Insured or Guaranteed 
by the Veterans’ Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the proposed bill is to provide 
a permanent and more effective second- 
ary market for veterans’ home loans. 

A section-by-section analysis follows: 

Section 1 of the bill cites the contem- 
plated act as the “Veterans’ Secondary 
Market Act of 1950.” 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 
301 (a) (1) of the National Housing Act 
so as to limit the purchases by the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association to 
loans insured or guaranteed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The Congress 
would thus recognize that the 4 percent 
interest rate on the VA loan, having a 
less attractive yield than other Govern- 
ment insured mortgages, necessitates 
the support of a Government secondary 
market in order to maintain a reasonable 
flow of private capital into the veterans’ 
housing program. 

This section also declares that it is the 
intent of the Congress that the Federal 
National Mortgage Association so con- 
duct its purchase and sales program as 
to more effectively operate a revolving 
fund for the purchase of GI mortgages. 

Section 3 of the bill amends section 
301 (c) of the National Housing Act by 
substituting the Chairman of the Board 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner as the one in whom would repose 
the authority to dissolve the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. This is 
deemed advisable because for several 
months almost 97 percent of the associa- 
tion’s purchasing activity has been in VA 
loans, and the bill would contemplate 
limiting the Association’s activity en- 
tirely to VA ioans. 

Section 4 of the bill amends section 302 
of the National Housing Act by increas- 
ing the authorization of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association to $3,500,- 
000,000 from the present $2,750,000,000 
and would require that the Association 
make available for purchase by the pub- 
lic, the notes, bonds, debentures, or other 
such obligations which it may from time 
to time issue. This would eliminate the 
necessity of reflecting the Association’s 
increased authorization in the Federal 
budget. 

Section 5 of the bill amends section 306 
of the National Housing Act by clarify- 
ing the authority of the Chairman of the 
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Board of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation with respect to the Asso. 
ciation, by prohibiting liquidation o; 
winding up of its affairs so long as sec. 
tions 501 and 502 of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act are still in effect, 





Let Congress Decide 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I 
wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an editorial that appeared in 
this week’s issue of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans’ Semimonthly entitled “Let 
Congress Decide.” 

There has been criticism directed at 
the proponents of the 16,000-bed hos- 
pital bill passed by the House recently. 
In my opinion, it has been unwarranted 
criticism and is due to a lack of knowl- 
edge of the facts as they exist. 

There is not a Member of Congress 
who does not have hundreds of veterans’ 
claims pending in his office—cases that 
at this moment are non-service-con- 
nected but after careful handling and 
proper presentation stand an exceilent 
chance of being adjudged to be of serv- 
ice origin. A great many of these vet- 
erans are in poor physical and mental 
condition and need immediate hospitali- 
zation. It was to these sick veterans 
that I called the attention of the House 
when I supported the bill in question on 
the day it was before us. I stated then 
that the Veterans’ Administration had 
a waiting list of 25,707 applicants for 
hospitalization, most of them potential 
service-connected cases. As vehement- 
ly as I could I called attention to the 
added burden that will be placed upon 
the VA hospitals through the closing of 
certain large service hospitals. I know 
that Congress does not intend that 
physically and mentally ill veterans 
should walk the streets without the care 
and treatment they deserve because of 
their war service. 

The editorial follows: 


Let CONGRESS DECIDE 


A ray of sunshine brightened the critical 
VA hospital situation last month as the 
House passed a measure authorizing the 
restoration of 16,000 hospital beds eliminated 
by President Truman last year, Although 
the bill faces an uphill fight in the Senate, 
substantial progress was made in rep!acing 
these vitally needed facilities. 

The bill had hardly cleared the House, 
however, when it was viciously attacked by 
the very man who should most want its pro- 
visions carried into law—that is, if he believes 
in performing the duties of his office. The 
person referred to is Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, 
medical director of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, upon whose shoulders rests the > 
sponsibility of providing adequate hospitall- 
zation and medical care for this Nation's dis- 
abled veterans. His immediate superior, 








General Gray, also voiced opposition to the 


measure. 

Unless someone ts doing the thinking for 
these Officials, their line of reasoning just 
doesn't make sense. With full knowledge of 
over 25,000 sick and neglected veterans walk- 
ing the streets, dying with tuberculosis, and 
suffering from seriously aggravated mental 
e nditions, these officials blandly state that 
additional facilities should not be approved 
by Congress. 
“These sick men who are presently walking 
the streets are the same men who sacrificed 
their health in defense of this country. It 
<q well-known but little-publicized fact 
that thousands of these so-called non-serv- 
ic e-connected veterans have service-connect- 
ed disabilities which are not yet adjudicated. 
Others have at least one service-connected 
disability but are denied hospitalization be- 
cause the tuberculosis or mental condition 
they are afflicted with is adjudged non- 
service-connected. 

The DAV claims service is constantly being 
flooded with letters, wires, and phone calls 
relating such tragic cases. Many are prac- 
tically on their death beds before service- 

is granted. Many more are per- 













connection 
manently removed from productive, useful 
lives because their disease is allowed to be- 
come chronic. They are granted non-serv- 
ice-connected pensions far more costly to the 
G nt than prompt hospitalization. 
Certainly this is not the kind of treatment 
expected or deserved by some 15,000,000 de- 
fenders when they were called into uniform 


to W 


1 World War II. 
ral Gray and Dr. Magnuson wail that 
issible to staff the proposed 16,000 





i with almost the same breath, 
they fire nearly 5,000 medical personnel. Al- 
though the layoffs have been postponed, the 
ax still hangs heavy over the heads of vital 
VA medical workers. We wonder if these 


Officials think tactics of this sort will solve 
their problems in acquiring needed doctors, 
psychiatrists, and nurses, 

The final decision must be made by Con- 
gr If the 16,000 beds are to be restored 
nd disabled veterans given a decent break, 
the DAV must offer these legislators conclu- 
sive proof that the situation warrants addi- 
nal hospital beds. Our national com- 
mander and members of his staff have the 
oof and will present it to Congress. 








President Truman’s Address at 


Madison, Wis. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
OnD, I include the following address of 
the President at Madison, Wis., on Sun- 
day, May 14, 1950, on the occasion of the 
dedication of Filene House, of the Credit 
Union National Association: 


It is a pleasure for me to be here in Wis- 


ie one of the great progressive States 
. he Uni nm. And I am glad to be in Madi- 
rang. * State capital and a university center 
/ Which so much has been done for the 
Progress of our country. 

on happy to participate in dedicating 
artes = use, the international headquarters 

Sane redit Union National Association. 

resi urces unions offer people who have few 


a way of getting funds when they 
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need them. I am told that last year, in the 
United States alone, credit unions had about 
4,000,000 members and made loans totaling 
close to a billon dollars. This is a splendid 
record. It is a tribute to the values of thrift 
and self-help and mutual assistance. 

This building will serve credit unions in 
the United States and Canada, and other 
areas in the Western Hemisphere. It will be 
a truly international headquarters—and, as 
such, it symbolizes the international char- 
acter of cooperative activities. In whatever 
country they may be found these activities 
speak a common language and have a com- 
mon goal. 

Their common language may be found in 
the principles of self-help, mutual assistance, 
and democratic control. Their common goal 
is to solve, by joint action, problems which 
cannot be solved by acting alone. 

The effectiveness of cooperative action has 
been demonstrated in many ways. In our 
country, farm cooperatives and cooperative 
stores have been successful. Use of the co- 
operative principle has brought electricity 
to rural areas. Use of the same principle 
offers new ways to solve the housing problem. 

In a broader sense, moreover, cooperative 
action is the method we are using to solve 
problems we share with other nations. 

Today, the United States is engaged with 
other free nations in a great cooperative en- 
deavor to preserve freedom and achieve peace 
in the world. 

This is the greatest problem we face. 

We cannot solve it unless we work together. 

No one nation alone can bring about peace. 
Together, nations can build a strong defense 
against aggression, and combine the energy 
of free men everywhere in building a better 
future for all of us. 

That is the way to achieve peace. 

That is why it is in the interest of each of 
the free nations to help one another. 

The United States is a part of a world made 
up of many nations and many peoples. This 
world is constantly being drawn close to us 
by improved communications and improved 
transportation. It is also being drawn close— 
dreadfully close—by weapons of destruction 
which become ever more terrible. 

We could not, even if we wanted to, go our 
own way and let the rest of the world go its 


own way. 
You remember the situation when our own 
country was formed. There were 13 


separate colonies scattered along the Atlantic 
coast. Each of them could have tried to get 
along as an independent nation. But they 
were wise enough to realize the folly of such 
a course. They decided to band themselves 
together in a common cause. And out of 
that decision has grown the greatest nation 
the world has even seen. 

In many respects, the whole world is now 
in the same position in which those Colonies 
found themselves in 1776. Remember, you 
can now go from Madison to Moscow much 
quicker than a man could go from Phila- 
delphia to New York in those days. We 
must recognize that the march of events 
has joined the peoples of the world together 
in a common destiny whether we like it or 
not. 

And yet the nations of the world are not 
ready, as the 13 Colonies were ready, to join 
together in one single government. 

Indeed, one nation today is doing every- 
thing it can, short of war, to prevent com- 
mon international action among nations. 
For the Communist philosophy feeds upon 
suspicion and hate and disunity. And the 
Communists are doing their best to break 
down the strength of the free nations of the 
world in an effort to bring more people under 
the domination of their godless creed. 

This makes it more than ever necessary 
for us to work together with the other free 
nations, to preserve our freedom and to in- 
crease our common welfare. 

If we are to achieve these ends, the free 
nations of the world must demonstrate that 
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freedom leads to greater strength and a 
better life for the people. 

One of the most important tasks that we 
must accomplish together is to create a sound 
economic system in the world. And to do 
that, we need to work together for more 
production in the free countries and more 
trade among them. 

Our own country has grown strong and 
great by increasing production in all parts 
or the country and by expanding our in- 
ternal volume of trade. The same kind of 
growth can occur in the world. All coun- 
tries will benefit from a growing volume of 
international trade. 

But that trace has to be on a basis of 
fair competition and mutual benefit among 
nations that stand on their own feet. That 
is what we have been working for ever since 
the war ended. 

Our first step was to aid the recovery of 
nations whose economic systems were shat- 
tered by the war. We have given substan- 
tial assistance in the restoration of devas- 
tated areas and in the rehabilitation of in- 
dustry and agriculture. The greatest ex- 
ample of this type of activity is, of course, 
the Marshall plan. 

That program has been an extraordinary 
success. Three years ago, many of the 
Marshall-plan countries were on the verge 
of collapse and absorption by communism. 
Today, with our help, every one of them is 
stronger and better able to resist commu- 
nism than at any time since the war. 

The success of the Marshall plan demon- 
strates the value of international coopera- 
tion. It demonstrates that helping people 
to help themselves is one of the best ways to 
maintain and strengthen freedom. 

In the rest of the world, just as in Europe, 
joint action to increase production is the key 
to trade, progress, and security. One reason 
why there is so much unrest and insecurity 
in vast areas of the world, is their low produc- 
tivity and their inability to trade profitably 
with us and with other countries. 

The problem in most of the rest of the 
world is different from that in Europe. The 
primary problem in Europe is to reestablish 
and expand a modern industrial and agri- 
cultural economy. In the underdeveloped 
areas of the world, the primary problem is 
to build such an economy in the first place. 
And that requires a very different kind of 
action on our part. 

The greatest needs of the underdeveloped 
areas are modern scientific and technical 
knowledge to increase their skills, and the 
investment of funds to increase their produc- 
tive capacity. 

Today, more than half the people in the 
world are undernourished. Millions of farm- 
ers in Asia and Africa and Latin America 
still turn the ground with crude wooden 
plows. They know little about improved 
seed. Their livestock is underfed and dis- 
eased. Many of them have never even heard 
of soil conservation. 

As these people become better educated 
and healthier, as they get more roads and 
factories and power plants, as they increase 
their output of agricultural and industrial 
products, they will slowly but surely play a 
larger part in the community of nations. 
In that way, they can attain progressively 
better living conditions and renewed faith 
in the promise of the democratic way of 
life. In that way, too, the United States 
and other free countries can acquire new 
sources of the things we need and new 
markets for the things we produce. 

I am very glad that both Houses of Con- 
gress have authorized the Government to 
increase our ;rogram for aiding the under- 
developed areas to progress toward modern 
standards of health, education, transporta- 
tion, and production. 

I am determined that this work shall go 
forward energetically. I regard it as one of 
the most important factors in promoting 
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trade and one of the main hopes for world 
peace. 

These cooperative programs to build a 
world economy which will bring increasing 
welfare to all free people, are vital to world 
peace. 

So also is the work we are doing to 
strengthen the common defense of free coun- 
tries against aggression. 

And so is the effort we are making to 
create an effective world political order 
through the United Nations. 

All these steps are essential to freedom 
and peace. They are all ways of putting into 
practice, in our relations with other nations, 
the basic cooperatiye principles of self-help, 
mutual assistance, and democratic control. 

The measures we are taking to bring peace 
to the world are necessarily imperfect. We 
are working to solve a problem larger and 
more difficult than any other we have ever 
faced. We shall inevitably experience set- 
backs, as well as successes. 

But we must continue to move forward, 
strongly and steadfastly, in cooperation with 
other free countries. 

We have no other choice. 

Isolationism is no alternative. Isolation- 
ism is a counsel of despair. Isolationism 
would bring on another war, and it would be 
a war in which we might stand alone against 
the rest of the world. 

In our own self-interest, therefore, we must 
cooperate with other free nations. We must 
join with them in a common defense against 
aggression and in providing greater oppor- 
tunities for human advancement. 

But there is another reason why we must 
work together with the other free nations. 

We have a moral duty to protect the ex- 
ercise of freedom here and in other lands, 
As a Nation we are committed to the prin- 
ciple of freedom because we believe that 
men are created equal. Freedom is a rela- 
tionship between equals. 

We believe that men are equal because we 
believe that they are all created by God. 
The religious traditions which have flowed 
together to make the foundations of this 
Nation all emphasize that every individual is 
an expression of the spirit of God, and should 
be respected on that account. 

Because of that relation between God and 
man, we believe that each man in himself 
has dignity and individual worth. 

Because of that relation, we believe that 
all men are brothers, who must strive to live 
together in freedom and peace. 

We would be unworthy of our traditions— 
we would violate our fundamental beliefs— 
if we failed to acknowledge and to live by 
the principles of brotherhood which bind 
men and nations together. 

We must continue to exert our energy and 
our will, in cooperation with those who share 
our beliefs, that together we may create on 
this earth a community of free men, living at 
peace with one another and working together 
for the common good. . 

We must not falter or turn back. 

We must go forward, in the faith that we 
are following the commandments of God, 
who is the Father of us all. 


Mothers Are Our Natural Peacemakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 
Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REec- 
orRD, I include the following excerpt from 


Drew Pearson’s last Sunday’s broadcast 
over the American Broadcasting Co, net- 
work, 

I was impressed by Mr. Pearson’s trib- 
ute to mothers the world over, and for 
that reason I ask for and secured his 
permission to insert this timely Mother’s 
Day statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

It follows: 


Sometimes as we look at the problems I’ve 
just described, I can’t help but think that 
the world’s diplomats, especially behind the 
iron curtain, could take a little advice from 
those we honor today—our mothers. 

For mothers are our natural peacemakers, 
Because they bring forth life, they set the 
highest standard on life. They are diplomats 
in family disputes, chief of staff in the 
kitchen, wizards of finance; they can mend 
anything from broken toys to broken hearts. 
Yet they never get a Congressional Medal or 
a Silver Star for just being a mother. They 
accept criticism or complaint, thoughtless- 
ness or selfishness, and just go on being taken 
for granted. 

Mothers are pretty much the same the 
world over, because they have a common 
bond—the desire to raise their children in 
peace. And if we could apply their phi- 
losophy to the rest of the world—a little wis- 
dom, a little patience, a lot of common sense 
and much goodwill toward men—that would 
be the greatest guaranty that peace and 
democracy would not perish from this earth. 


The President’s Message to 1950 Confer- 
ence of Mayors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp the mes- 
sage sent by President Harry S. Truman 
to the 1950 annual conference of the 
United States Conference of Mayors 
which was held May 11 to 13, in New 
York City. This statement discusses 
problems of mutual concern to the cities 
and the Federal Government. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


STATEMENT TO THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Last year when the United States Confer- 

ence of Mayors met in Washington I had the 

opportunity of addressing your meeting in 
person. I regret that I cannot be with you 
this year again. 

I understand that, as was true last year, 
you have with you distinguished municipal 
leaders from cities in other countries. To 
these I extend the cordial welcome of the 
United States Government. 

Strong cities are essential to a strong na- 
tion and a well-ordered world. Our cities 
are vital centers of a peaceful society, where 
our democratic rights and opportunities are 
expressed and practiced. They are the heart 
of our commercial and industrial life. They 
are strategic cores of our national defense 
and our internal security. 
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We have passed the time when we cal 
think of the various elements of our political 
economy as unrelated or conflicting. gach 
is an organic part of our national life, feq 
by @ common bloodstream. Urban insecy. 
rity makes all of us insecure. Our Cities, 
on the other hand, are dependent for sy:. 
vival on the preservation and use of our land 
and natural resources and on a sound 
national economy. 

The national concern for the Well-being of 
our cities was illustrated last July when | 
signed the Housing Act of 1949. That act 
enables cities to begin clearing their slums 
and to provide decent housing for more 
low-income families. 

That legislation is now being carried into 
action as you in your home towns determing 
and develop your own plans for your com. 
munities. Last year you looked to Washing. 
ton to get you the help you needed. Now 
you have the opportunity for action on your 
own part. 

I am pleased to learn that you are meet. 
ing this responsibility. Nearly 600 commu. 
nities have already officially applied for Fed. 
eral aid to provide public housing for low. 
income families. Although the slum clear. 
ance and urban redevelopment program is 
new and complex, some 375 localities have 
expressed interest in undertaking local pro}. 
ects, and about 80, exclusive of Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, have already acted 
officially to obtain Federal funds for their 
initial projects. 

This year, through the Housing Act of 
1950, we have added to and expanded other 
types of housing assistance, particularly for 
lower cost and lower rental housing. That 
act has also set up practical machinery for 
further use and disposal of war and veterans’ 
housing in your communities. 

One proposal that I recommended this year 
did not pass the Congress—a proposal for 
Government help to housing for families in 
the lower middle-income range, particularly 
to cooperative housing. I am afraid the lack 
of such assistance may prove a real handi- 
cap not only to many families who need 
housing, but also to many of your cities in 
the relocation of families from slum areas 
you seek to clear. I am going to continue 
to seek more help for these families, but it 
is also partly your task to let the Congress 
know of the seriousness of this middle- 
income housing problem in your cities. We 
must not delay, however, in putting into 
effect the important housing measures we 
now have, 

One of the major goals of our housing pro- 
gram is to increase the supply of rental hous- 
ing and permit the orderly decontrol of rents 
without excessive hardship to tenants. As 
you know, I have recommended to the Con- 
gress the extension of rent control until 
June 30, 1951, as a protection to the tenant 
in a short housing market, and as a stabiliza- 
tion measure for the national economy. 
Along with the extension of controls we must 
continue our present policy of granting )ust- 
fiable increases in rent to the landlord. Any 
rent-control policy must be fair to the lanc- 
lord and to the tenant alike. Although it's, 
and will continue to be, our policy to de 
control rentals as the supply of housing - 
any community comes into reasonabi¢ bale 
ance with demand, it is estimated that as of 
June 30, 1950, 8,000,000 rental units in 40 
States, 63 cities, and thousands of smai'' 
communities will still require protec — 
against the hazards of an acute 2 anne 
shortage with all that portends for inflated 
rentals. a 

Under your vigorous leadership, I am con- 
fident that we are on our way to decent hous- 
ing and better cities for our people. oe 

Last year I discussed some of our eo 
financial problems. I am happy to reper 
that progress is being made in developing 
proposals to alleviate tax losses that — 
when the Federal Government acquires re# 








vate and reduces the property-tax base 
= a which local governments derive their 
anes, It is hoped that a legislative pro- 
pe ready for submission to the 
its present session. 
you are seriously concerned with 
tive water deficiencies and are inak- 
it efforts to overcome them, The 
‘al Government is aware of the prob- 
1 face and has a very real interest in 
' vailability of water for the peacetime 
‘ods of its citizens and for national secu- 
AC rdingly, you may be sure that the 
“ie Health Service, the Water Resources 
niwicion of the Geological Survey, and other 
aral agencies concerned with water, will 
{ to assist you any way they can in 
> your water-supply problems. In ad- 
i n I have appointed a temporary Water 
pecources Policy Commission to advise me 
on national policies in this field. I am sure 
that that Commission and all other Federal 
sncies will welcome suggestions from your 
un for ways to solve our water-supply 
ams better and faster. 
ld like to call the attention of this 
e to the national interest in peace- 
anning for civil defense. 
lefense is a mutual task in which the 
ral, State, and local governments must 
nare responsibility to the people. Since last 
ber the Federal Government has trans- 
mitted a substantial amount of guidance 
material on the subject to the governors of 
the States for subsequent transmittal to 
| governments, 
wer, the Federal Government plans 
lease later this year a suggested plan 
civil-defense organization which will 
serve as a guide to the States and munic- 
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l s who will have primary re- 

ibility for implementing civil-defense 
plans in the event of need, proceed with your 
local civil-defense planning in cooperation 
with State authorities and the Federal Gov- 


y I suggest, too, that in your city plan- 
zy and building activities you pay par- 
ticular attention to the municipal problems 
ef strategic dispersion. Unless absolutely 
necessary, it is unwise to continue the build- 
i f vital municipal facilities in the center 
cities already congested. The present 
rend toward municipal dispersion should 
be continued for civil-defense reasons. 
The national interest is an inescapable 
rt of local responsibilities, just as 
the welfare of the community as a part of 
> responsibility of the Chief Executive. 
Your assistance to me, individually and 
rough the United States Conference of 
been invaluable, and I am sure 
hat my primary concern has al- 
he interest of the people to whom 
id I alike are accountable, 











your 











Letter From Hon. William Benton, of 
Connecticut, Favoring FEPC Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
F ‘ay, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
am MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unan hous consent to have printed in 
—. Ppendix of the Recorp a letter writ- 


;._»¥ Our colleague the junior Senator 
rg ¢ nnecticut (Mr. BenTON] favor- 

te PEPC bill, which was printed in 
xork Times of yesterday, 





tr 
‘lle IN 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


FEPC BILL FAVORED—SENATOR BENTON URGES 
ENACTMENT OF LEGISLATION ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


To the EpIToR oF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Arthur Kreck’s interesting column of May 
11, criticizing my speech on the FEFC bill, 
should be contrasted by your readers with 
your editorial of May 10 on the FEPC. Rea- 
sonable and honest men may disagree on this 
issue, and Mr. Krock clearly seems to disagree 
with your editorial, at least in part. Your 
editorial says: 

“Common sense, as well as experience in 
State and local legislation of this sort, indi- 
cates that the enforcement agency should be 
able to fall back on legal sanctions if its ef- 
forts at persuasion fail. There is no tyran- 
nical power here, unless Congress and the 
Federal courts be viewed as instruments of 
tyranny.” 

The editorial further argues that an FEPC 
would “show the world outside our borders 
that we really mean it when we say that we 
believe in equality of opportunity.’”’ My Sen- 
ate speech on May 9 documented the inter- 
national implications of the legislation. Let 
me now answer those who object to the FEPC 
bill, as interpreted by Mr. Krock. 


EXEMPTION OF EMPLOYERS 


Is the exemption of employers with fewer 
than 50 employees unconstitutional? The 
Supreme Court upheld the Federal Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, which exempts em- 
ployers with fewer than 8 employees as well 
as all farmers and domestics. It upheld the 
Wagner Act, which applied only to em- 
ployers, the Petrillo Act, which applied only 
to broadcasting employees; the Guffey Act, 
which applied only to the bituminous coal 
industry; the Sugar Act, which established 
quotas for offshore refiners but not for those 
on the mainland. We are all familiar with 
the many precedents upholding chain-store 
regulation and taxation according to size. 
Chief Justice Hughes said: “Congress may 
consider and weigh relative situations and 
needs. Congress is not restricted by any 
technical requirement but may make lim- 
ited applications and resort to tests so that 
it may have the benefit of experience in 
deciding upon the continuance or extension 
of a policy which, under the Constitution, 
it is free to adopt. As to such choices, the 
question is one of wisdom and not of power.” 

Is the exemption of employers with fewer 
than 50 employees a “bad domestic policy”; 
is it either “a sham” or “an outrider for an- 
other bill which will affect all employers’’? 
The opponents who are qoted by Mr. Krock 
have missed my point here. Although ex- 
empting the smaller-type employer, in store 
or factory or farm, the bill’applies to around 
half of American nonfarm employees and 
this half is employed by a relatively small 
number of corporate units. 

APPLICABLE TO LARGE GROUPS 

By exempting employers of 50 or more, 
the bill brings the administrative problem 
within feasible bounds. But the exemption 
of smaller firms is based on policy more vital 
than mere administrative convenience. The 
bill is designed to apply only to the larger 
corporations and the labor unions, where 
the owners and bosses don’t know and can- 
not know their employees. It is difficult for 
a small employer to fire an efficient worker 
because of racial prejudice, as it is difficult 
for him tc desert loyal employees in ill 
health or old age. He knows his men and 
he has a feeling of responsibility and often 
of affection which vanishes in the person- 
nel and employment offices of the big cor- 
porations, where employment policy tends to 
be discriminatory as well as soulless. 

Are my conclusions sound as to the inter- 
national impact of discriminatory practices 
at home? Here I can only refer him to the 
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evidence exhaustively collected in my speech, 
including testimony by Dean Acheson, John 
Foster Dulles, and others responsible for our 
foreign policy. My position was not that 
we conduct our foreign policy merely in 
terms of its effect on Communist propaganda. 
Senator RuSSELL’s query as to whether we 
should repeal our Constitution was of course 
a@ gibe rather than an argument. We can 
never hope to win Communist approval, no 
matter how spotless our record; but we can- 
not afford to give a whip with which to flay 
us to our enemies who would destroy us. 
Our failure to pass the FEPC Act will hurt us 
abroad among the very peoples whose alli- 
ance we most want and need in the cold war. 
Ne can no longer afford to give reasonable 
men anywhere the ground for reasonable 
suspicion or justified criticism in this vital 
area of civil rights. 


ORIGIN OF BILL 


Where in fact did the FEPC bill originate? 
Mr. Krock says that according to available 
records the modern drive for this legislative 
concept seems to have had its inception in 
the Communist Party platform of 1928 and 
in the Daily Worker of the same year. Walter 
White, president of the National Association 
for the Advancement of the Colored People, 
replies to Mr. Krock on this point in the 
Times of May 16 by tracing the movement 
back to 1909, and even before. I prefer to 
believe that the FEPC idea really began in 
the Book of Genesis itself, where it is written 
that God created man in his own image. 
FEPC is reflected in the Sermon on the 
Mount and in all true Christian teaching 
ever since. And FEPC was first translated 
into political terms by a document some- 
what antedating the Daily Worker, a docue- 
ment which declared as a self-evident truth 
that all men are created equal. 

Our unfinished business is all too obvious. 
The FEPC bill and the rest of President Tru- 
man’s civil-rights program should be enacted 
into law. Entirely apart from the fact that 
justice demands it—that we betray our 
democratic ideals if we refuse it—our na- 
tional security is involved to a far greater 
extent than has been publicly recognized, 
There is no time to lose. 

WILLIAM BENTON. 

WASHINGTON, May 13, 1950. 





What’s Good in Labor-Management 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, when we hear of strikes, we 
sometimes forget that most employers 
and most workers have peaceful indus- 
trial relations. We also tend to forget 
that it is collective bargaining in good 
faith between inanagement and labor 
that avoids labor disputes and that 
settles strikes when they do occur. 

On April 14, my friend, Millard Cass, 
addressed a church group here on “What 
Is Good in Labor-Management Rela- 
tions.” Referring to his speech, the 


Labor Leader, published by the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade Unionists, 
said: 

Millard Cass, Assistant to the Under Sece 
retary of Labcr, gave an effective and com- 


mon se.use answer to the proponents of the 
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theory of continuing class-warfare in a talk 
2 weeks ago, 


I believe the Members of the Congress 
will find Mr. Cass’ speech interesting 
and enlightening. Under permission to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am 
including Mr. Cass’ address as follows: 


It is still dark most days when America’s 
farmers rise for their chores. And it is not 
too much brighter when their fellow-workers 
start out to make our great industrial ma- 
chine run. Hours later, when the sun has 
sunk below the rim of San Francisco Bay, 
the farmers and industrial workers who are 
the backbone of ou? country wearily seek the 
rest earned by honest labor. 

Farmers and workers plant crops and run 
machines, harvest grain and assemble prod- 
ucts, run tractors and build houses. From 
Bangor to Seattle, from Miami to Los Ange- 
les, from Chicago to New Orleans, the heart- 
beat of our country is strong and warm 
and rhythmical. 

Ours is a land of myriad differences and 
astounding similarities—but through it all 
runs a common thread. From the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf, we are a single, united people. We 
come from many lands, many strains, and 
many races, and we worship God in different 
ways. We speak the same language, but 
we speak it with a variety of accents. 
Nevertheless, in 48 States and the District 
of Columbia, the words “democracy” and 
“freedom” have the same spine-tingling 
effect. This is “the land of the free”— 
this is a people with a common goal and a 
great destiny. 

Our greatness is not merely a matter of 
Federal and State constitutions and natural 
resources. It is primarily a matter of folks— 
farmers and workers and businessmen—amil- 
lions of fine, independent Americans. They 
have a common interest in a better way of 
life for all our people. Those who have made 
our country great have a real community of 
interest—whether they be farmers, industrial 
workers, or businessmen. They grow the 
food, produce the goods, and consume the 
products of America’s great agricultural and 
industrial machine. They constitute the 
consumer demand that makes us prosper. 

Sometimes we forget these good things 
about our country and our way of life. All 
too often we take our great achievements for 
granted and merely criticize our imperfec- 
tions and weaknesses. To be sure, a critical 
review of our society, our economy, and our 
democracy is always in order. Good as it is, 
our way of life is not perfect. Growth and 
development are a mark of the democratic 
system. We must be constantly vigilant to 
improve, expand, and strengthen our de- 
mocracy. 

Nevertheless we need not be unduly modest 
about our accomplishments. We would be 
unrealistic, unpatriotic and ungrateful if we 
did not feel proud of our democracy and our 
economy. In spite of its imperfections, ours 
is the greatest and best country in the world. 
Make no mistake about that. 

We have been lucky. That we must admit, 
We are endowed with great natural resources, 
large and diversified areas and a wide and 
healthful range of climate. We did not suffer 
devastation from the two World Wars. Nev- 
ertheless, these factors do not even begin to 
explain or account for our greatness. Many 
other countries have all of these assets, but 
have failed to achieve our political or eco. 
nomic strength or our democratic freedoms. 

We have been lucky, but we have also been 
industrious, courageous, and ingenious. We 
have worked and fought and sacrificed for 
what we got. We have developed the highest 
standard of living the world has ever known 
and the greatest productive machine extant. 
We have retained and protected individual 
freedom and kept our faith in God. And we 


are dedicating a significant share of our 
bounty to help other nations preserve their 
democratic freedoms and strengthen their 
economies. This is at the same time both an 
act of generosity and an investment in our 
own well-being. 

With all this we sometimes tend to forget 
the good things about our country. This is 
as true in the field of industrial relations as 
in any other. We read about strikes and lock- 
outs and hear about industrial disputes, but 
we seldom know when a contract is signed 
peacefully. We hear a great deal about dis- 
agreements between employers and workers, 
but we seldom are informed about labor- 
management cooperation. As a result, some 
people conclude that employers and workers 
are opposing classes having antagonistic in- 
terests. This was the false premise adopted 
by Marx and Engels over 100 years ago. It is 
even more wrong today than it was then. 

There is in the United States a large and 
relatively unpublicized amount of labor- 
management cooperation. It is this indus- 
trial harmony that I want to discuss today. 
It is this good side of lavor-management 
relations that has helped make us great, 
We could not have achieved our great produc- 
tion or distributed our largesse «3 widely 
among our people if we had not enjoyed a 
high degree of industrial peace and a large 
amount of joint endeavor by management 
and labor. 

Labor-mangement cooperation is not 
dramatic. It seldom has news value, but 
that dces not mean it is unimportant. 
Sometimes, our emphasis on news value 
warps our sense of lasting value. By devot- 
ing our attention to the sensational, we lose 
some of our sense of perspective. 

We have carefully documented 
management 


labor- 
disputes, tried them in the 


newspapers, dramatized them with headlines, 
and compiled statistics with respect to their 
extent, duration, and cost in man-days of 


idleness. Only recently, however, has there 
been a widespread attempt to present the 
positive side of labor-management relations, 
It was the extensive and continuing drama- 
tization of industrial disputes that led the 
National Planning Association, on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Clinton Golden, to start a 
series of inquiries into the extent and causes 
of industrial peace. Some schools and col- 
leges and some individuals from manage- 
ment, labor, and the Government have also 
decided to publicize the peaceful develop- 
ments in the field of labor-management re- 
lations. Under the leadership of Secretary 
Tobin, the Department of Labor is taking 
an active interest in promoting and publiciz- 
ing industrial peace. It is good to see that 
groups like your own are also interested in 
this positive side of inaustrial relations. 
At the outset, it should be noted that 
union-management cooperation connotes an 
active policy of collaboration for the purpose 
of promoting the common interest of both 
management and the workers in a plant or 
industry. It is reflected by honest and sin- 
cere collective bargaining resulting in con- 
tractual relationships between the parties. 
It involves such things as participation by 
labor and management through joint com- 
mittees in the elimination of wasteful 
methods of operation and plant inefficiency, 
in the introduction of new machinery or 
processes, and in the formulation of sales- 
promotion programs. It has even involved 
the lending of union funds to the company, 
the services of union specialists in produc- 
tion problems, and joint support of legisla- 
tion in the interests of the industry. 
Every year many thousands of collective- 
bargaining agreements between management 
and labor are peacefully negotiated. The 
number of such contracts has been variously 
estimated as from more than 100,000 to half 
a million. Tens of thousands of disputes 
and grievances are settled annually without 
a strike or lock-out. Hundreds of joint labor- 
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management committees are still operat; 
effectively. There are, under the AUspices of 
the United States Department of Labor 6 500 
local joint apprenticeship committees, ‘p, 
33,000 members of these committees, sn. 
senting management and labor, work to. 
gether to promote apprenticeship, Hundreds 
of persons from the ranks of management 
and labor are working together to promotg 
industrial safety through the President's 
Conference on Industrial Safety. This is , 
continuing program sponsored by Secretary 
Tobin at the request of President Truman, 
In all of these fields workers and employers 
are working together to develop good human 
relations. 

Shakespeare has said that: “The evil that 
men do lives after them. The good is oft 
interred with their bones.” 

This, unfortunately, seems to be the case 
in industrial relations. For example, how 
many of you know that the Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. and the Pacific coast pulp and paper 
industry have not had a single day’s inter. 
ruption of work for 14 years caused by a dis- 
pute between a paper mill and its employees? 
During this period only two grievances have 
been submitted to arbitration. No unfair 
labor practice charge has been filed under 
the National Labor Relations Act, and during 
World War II only one dispute was presented 
to the War Labor Board. All of this occurred 
in an industry which has region-wide collec- 
tive bargaining. It occurred in a highly 
unionized industry where over 98 percent of 
the eligible workers belong to the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and 
Paper Mill Workers or the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, which jointly 
possess the exclusive bargaining rights. Sim- 
ilar industrial peace has been achieved be- 
tween the Hickey-Freeman Co. and the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, who 
have enjoyed a 29-year strike-free period of 
labor relations; the Nashua Gummed and 
Coated Paper Co. and seven AFL unions, 
which have had a 15-year-old collective-bar- 
gaining relationship with no strikes or lock- 
outs; the Sharon Steel Corp. and the United 
Steelworkers of America, which have had only 
two strikes or work stoppages—both indus- 
try-wide steel strikes—during their 12 years 
of collective-bargaining relationship; the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, which have 
settled 30,000 grievances over a 12-year period 
without a strike or lock-out; and the Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Co. and the International 
Chemical Workers Union, which have had & 
9-year record of peaceful collective bargain- 
ing. These are a few examples of industrial 
peace taken from the studies by the National 
Planning Association on this subject. 

The association has noted a number of 
factors normally existing in cases where 
there is a healthy labor-management rela- 
tion. These are: 

“Management—from top to bottom—gen- 
uinely accepts the process of collective bar- 
gaining, and the union as an institution 

“The union fully accepts private owner- 
ship and operation of the industry. ; 

“The union is strong, responsible, anc 
democratic. 

“Mutual trust and confidence exist be- 
tween the management and the union 

“Neither party has adopted a legalistic 4p- 
proach to. the problems of collective bar- 
gaining. 

“There have been no serious ideological in- 
compatibilities between the company and 
the union leaders, nor within the union !tse!! 

“Negotiations are ‘problem centered’—the 
management and the union spend more time 
on solving concrete problems than tley do 
on defining abstract principles. 

“Grievances are settled promptly within @ 
flexible procedure—many which could be 
processed through ‘the grievance procedure 
clear to the top are handled quickly and 
informally. 








wphere are effective two-way communica- 
on channels between the management and 
the union 
Management consults the union and en- 
rages its participation in the making of 
ant decisions. 
nN line management organization, down 
: *h the foremen, fully accepts responsi- 
» for industrial relations.” 
“While emphasizing the absence of indus- 
trial disputes between the companies and 
hich it is studying, the National 
Association has noted that the lack 
; not the only criterion of healthy 
istl relations. Jt has also noted that 
ional strikes do not prove conclusively 
that labor relations are unhealthy. 
. bor and management have a real com- 
iterest, but their interests are not 
As a result, there is bound to be 
‘t in the course of day-to-day as- 
tion in an industrial democracy. The 
rtant thing is whether the relationship 
1 exists remains healthy, in spite of oc- 
casional conflict, or whether it deteriorates 
‘fare despite a common interest in 


























lal peace. 

1is connection, it is worth noting that 
strikes today are very different from strikes 
a few years ago. As recently as the 1930's, 
strikes were frequently marked by violence 
nd bloodshe 1. Today, on the other hand, 
peaceful labor disputes are the rule. For- 
merly the basic distrust and misunderstand- 
ing of the parties and the opposition of em- 
ployers to collective bargaining by their 
workers made labor disputes virtually civil 
wars. Today, with each side recognizing the 
ther, strikes are normally merely a test of 
economic power to achieve desired results 
and do not involve ancillary physical force. 
The result of this has been that strikes no 
longer breed the mistrust and hatred they 
gendered, They no longer upset 
lective-bargaining relationships and dis- 
pt them as they once did. The aftermath 
f strikes in continued grievances and con- 
tinued suspicion has therefore, to a large 
extent, been eliminated. 

In spite of the attention and publicity 
given strikes, they involve only a small per- 
centage of the total work force and of the 
estimated total working time. In 1946 strike 
ty was at a peak. Even in that year, 

wever, the percent of estimated work- 
Ing time lost by strikes was only 1.43. In 
1949, when major stoppages accounted for 
over three-fifths of all man-days of idle- 
hess, only 0.59 percent of estimated working 
time was lost as a result of labor disputes. 
work-stoppage statistics are an in- 
direct method of demonstrating the high de- 
gree of labor-management cooperation dur- 
ing the year. By simple arithmetic, it is ap- 

rent that 99.41 percent of estimated 
Working time was utilized productively, 
\ ut work stoppages. That means that 


1 449 labor relations were almost as pure 
as Ivory soap, 


r peace reflects the desire of man- 
t and labor generally for industrial 
Both sides are well aware of the 
t of strikes and lock-outs. They know 
While the public suffers from labor dis- 
‘es, 1t 1s the parties themselves who suf- 
and most. 
kers do not treat lightly the stopping 
leir Income, with all its attendant con- 
It is not easy to take a step that 
the funds necessary for food, 
1 clothing, and that may jeopardize 
in a home or car, a radio or a 
erat r, Workers turn to the strike 
as a last and desperate resort, 
t born full bloom. They grow 
“isputes, inequities, or injustices. 
are & gamble on economic force to 
,., ers sometimes turn when all elee 
waked to resolve a dispute. 
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Employers also have much to lose from 
industrial warfare. During strikes or lock- 
outs, they find themselves without income 
but with continuing responsibilities and ex- 
penses. Owners demand profits, and stock- 
holders require dividends. Competitive po- 
sition can be impaired and markets for prod- 
ucts can be lost during a prolonged cessa- 
tion of operations. It is clear that economic 
necessity requires labor and management to 
seek industrial peace. 

Richard Steele wrote in the Spectator in 
1744 that “The noblest motive is the public 
good.” This concept has been responsible 
for much industrial harmony. A trade-union 
statesman recently said: “In a free society, 
workers have the right to strike and employ- 
ers the right to suspend an operation. But 
neither possesses the right to injure severely 
or irreparably innocent fellow men. Both 
owe a prior obligation to society.” Recog- 
nition of this obligation has induced the 
parties in many instances to agree to vol- 
untary arbitration, fact-finding boards, or 
postponements of strike action or shut- 
downs. Both sides have frequently demon- 
strated real statesmanship in this regard. 
One caveat should be noted, however. It is 
unfair and unwise to count upon workers 
or employers to shoulder the full cost of 
promoting and protecting the public interest. 
For example, if workers believe they need 
and deserve a wage increase, it is fine to say 
that they should not strike to get it because 
the public imterest requires continued opera- 
tion of that industry. From the employees’ 
standpoint, however, it will appear that the 
public is demanding of these workers greater 
sacrifices for the public good than it is de- 
manding of other segments of the popula- 
tion. The public should have as great an 
interest in right and fairness as it has in 
continuity of operations. 

Mutual understanding is a prerequisite to 
labor-management cooperation. An indus- 
trialist recently stated that: “When man- 
agement and employees uncerstand one an- 
other, have mutual respect and mutual con- 
fidence in one another, and when both man- 
agement and employees feel that they are 
getting a fair deal from the other side, 
* * * we have made one important step 
toward achieving labor peace.” That need 
for understanding and confidence is a fer- 
tile ground for all who are really interested 
in industrial peace. There is still much to 
be done to bring the story of labor to man- 
agement and the story of management to 
labor. 

Development of mutual understanding is 
not achieved in one day. It comes from 
long and honorable association and is found- 
ed upon goo’ faith. There can be no under- 
standing where management is antiunion or 
labor is not sympathetic to the need for 
profit in a free enterprise economy. There 
can also be no continuing understanding 
where the rules of the game inspire dis- 
trust. Legislation that inspires animosity, 
distrust, and fear is, therefore, an impedi- 
ment to industrial peace. It is for that rea- 
son, among others, that the Taft-Hartley Act 
has not promoted labor-management cooper- 
ation. 

Mutual understanding must be based upon 
knowledge as opposed to ignorance—facts as 
opposed to fiction. It is up to employers and 
workers to supply each other with the in- 
formation necessary to an understanding of 
their respective problems and needs. 

I do not look at the world through rose- 
colored glasses. I did not arise this morning 
singing a song from Pippa Passes, and cone 
cluding that “All’s right with the world.” 
Nevertheless, I do believe that there is much 
that is good in labor-management relations. 
Emphasizing healthy industrial relations will 
10t only help us see ourselves in truer pro- 
spective but will assist us in our quest for 
sound and enduring industrial peace. 
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The Statehood Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of May 16, 1950: 


TIMeE’s RUNNING OvuT 


Several Members were absent when the 
United States Senate’s Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs held its weekly 
meeting yesterday. 

So the committee did not take up the bills, 
already passed by the House, to grant state- 
hood to Alaska and Hawaii. 

Senator O’MaHoney, of Wyoming, the com- 
mittee’s chairman, said he hopes the state- 
hood bills will be considered next Monday. 

Surely they should be—and not merely 
considered but approved and made ready for 
an early vote in the Senate. 

Time is running cut. A few more weeks, 
and Congress will be itching to adjourn so 
its many Members who are seeking reelection 
can go home and start campaigning. 

It will be a sad thing if the statehood 
measures get lost in the shuffle. 

Sad for the people of Alaska and Hawail, 
who are hoping that Congress at last will 
keep the promises of both major political 
parties and give them statehood. 

Sad for the people of the United States, 
who need these two great Territories in the 
Union now as bastions of national defense 
and as evidence that America means what 
it says when it professes devotion to the 
principle of self-government. 





Revision of Administrative Procedure of 
Customs Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
body of the Recorp, following this brie 
statement, the context of a resolution of 
the board of directors of the Greater 
Endicott Chamber of Commerce, of 
Endicott, N. Y., in opposition to a bill 
to revise administrative procedure in the 
Bureau of Customs. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Reserving the right 
to object, is the matter which the Sena- 
tor submits to be printed in the 
Appendix? 

Mr. IVES. It is a resolution, Mr. 
President, from a chamber of commerce, 
and it is addressed to the Congress. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did the Senator re- 
quest that it be printed in the Appendix? 

Mr. IVES. I requested that it be 
printed in the body of the Reconp. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I object. 
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Mr. IVES. Mr. President, so long as 
there is an objection, Iam perfectly will- 
ing that the resolution be printed in the 
Appendix. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE GREATER ENDICOTT CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 


At a regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Greater Endicott Chamber of 
Commerce held at the Hotel Frederick on 
the 12th day of. April 1950, the following 
resolution was duly offered, seconded, and 
unanimously carried, to wit: 

“Whereas it has become known that a bill 
to revise administrative procedures of the 
Bureau of Customs is now being prepared 
in Washington; and 

“Whereas such bill provides, among other 
things, for the elimination of the American 
selling price principles as heretofore estab- 
lished and a reduction of the protective 
tariffs with regard to rubber and rubber soled 
canvas footwear; and 

“Whereas such proposed legislation is con- 
trary to the long-established tariff policy of 
the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas such legislation if adopted, would 
directly affect the manufacturers of rubber 
and rubber soled canvas footwear in this 
community, and would eliminate the jobs of 
an estimated 1,500 employees: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Greater Endicott 
Chamber of Commerce go on record as being 
opposed to the proposed changes above men- 
tioned and that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to our Representatives in Con- 
gress and other interested executives of the 
Federal Government.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
and correct copy of a resolution duly adopted 
by the board of directors of the Greater Endi- 
cott Chamber of Commerce, at a regular 
meeting thereof held on the 12th day of 
April 1950. 

Frank J. BALL, 
Secretary, Greater Endicott Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 





Remarks of President Truman at 
Breckenridge, Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the remarks of our President, 
Harry S. Truman, which were made on 
May 13, 1950, on his visit to Brecken- 
ridge, Minn. 

There being no objection, the Presi- 
dent’s remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

I am glad to be back here in Minnesota 
once more. I had a grand time here about 
2 years ago, when I was running for office. 

During the past week I have traveled 
across the great plains and the Rocky Moun- 
tains nearly to the Pacific Coast, and back 
again through Montana and North Dakota. 
I have been reporting on what the Govern- 


ment is doing and how it 1s working with 
your State and local governments to build 
a better America. In the last few days I 
have been talking particularly about recla- 
mation and flood control. 

What has been happening this last month 
in northern Minnesota, in North Dakota, 
and in Canada, proves the necessity of our 
going ahead with flood control projects on 
a national basis. 

North of here, along the Red River a great 
many cities and towns have been overrun 
by devastating floods. The Army, the Na- 
tional Guard, State governments, the Red 
Cross and other agencies are all working 
together to relieve the distress. I have al- 
located $150,000 from the President’s emer- 
gency fund to help restore some of the dam- 
age done by these floods in Minnesota. I 
have a very small emergency fund, and I 
have given you all I can. 

But relief after floods have come does not 
help much more than locking the barn 
door after the horse has been stolen, These 
tragic floods bring home to all of us how 
important it is to prevent costly floods in 
the future. I have been glad to see your 
own Senator Humpnurey taking the lead in 
working for flood-control projects. And he 
happens to be on the train with me tonight. 

Unfortunately, there are always some peo- 
ple who are afraid to plan for the future. 
Every time the Federal Government looks 
very far ahead, some of our opponents will 
yell it costs too much, we have got to cut 
the budget. And they have been trying to 
cut my budgets ever since I have been Pres- 
ident. They always come up with a little 
more than I ask them to give me on a sub- 
ject that I am not interested in, but they 
try to cut the things that help the country. 

I happen to know that some people have 
tried to say that to Senator Humpnrey, but 
I am glad to know that he doesn’t pay any 
attention to these cries of false economy. 
I am proud to say that he knows that a few 
dollars spent on flood control today will 
save a great many dollars in the future—not 
to mention homes, farms, industries, and 
even lives. 

The same thing goes for all of our do- 
mestic and international programs. Some 
] ~ple cry that we should cut down on edu- 
cation, housing, and health. I say that this 
is the worst form of false economy. A few 
dollars spent here will pay rich investments 
in the future in building a higher standard 
of living, and a stronger Nation. 

The economizers—they are not really 
economizers, they are anti-Trumanites—also 
cry that we must stop spending money on 
our national defenses and stop sending 
money abroad. This, too, is another form of 
false economy. It is going to be difficult and 
expensive—make no mistake about it—to get 
the world back on the road to peace. 

But the expense is nothing at all compared 
with the catastrophe of a third world war. 
We have got to make sure that for every 
dollar we spend we get a dollar’s worth of 
value. We have to have true economy by 
making sure we don’t spend money on any- 
thing we don’t actually have to have. 

But we can’t stand false economy if we 
are going to succeed in building a stronger 
United States and a peaceful world. 

Now, I have been spending my time since 
Japan folded up in September 1945, trying to 
get a peaceful world. I have done everything 
I possibly can, and those who have been with 
me in the Cabinet have done everything 
possible, to obtain peace in the world. 

Now, to obtain peace in the world, the 
United States must remain strong itself. In 
order to remain strong, we must have a na- 
tional defense establishment which 1s strong 
enough to meet the aggressors. We must 
have an economic set-up that is strong 
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enough to keep the countr 
That’s all in the world I am working fo 

I took this trip around the country jy: 
to explain to the people exactly what 1 ~ 
trying to do and what the Government 
trying to do to obtain peace, and to main. 
tain that strong economy, ; 

You know the Constitution provides that 
the President of the United States once 
year goes down and speaks to the Congress 
on the state of the Union. Well, now, wha: 
I have done since I left Washington, a week 
ago—it will be a week tomorrow—I have beer 
facing the people and giving the people , 
message on the state of the Union, ana what 
I think will be best for the welfare of thi 
country and what I think will contribute to 
peace in the world. 

T am here for that purpose, and I want yoy 
to see what I look like, and I want you to 
understand that I am not running for office 
I ran for office in 1948 and had right good 
luck. I am merely reporting to you as the 
head of the Government and as your servant 
The President and the Vice President are the 
only men in the United States who are 
elected at large by the whole people of the 
United States, and I think it is right ang 
proper that a report should be made to yoy 
every so often, personally, by the man who {s 
responsible for carrying on the executive 
branch of the Government. 

I can’t tell you how very much I appreciate 
this wonderful and cordial reception into 
Minnesota. This sort of reception has met 
me everywhere—at Galesburg, IIl.; in Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa; in Lincoln, Nebr.; in Casper, 
Wyo.; in Pendleton, Oreg.; and Grand Coulee 
Dam, in Washington—Butte and Grand Falls, 
in Montana; at Minot, in North Dakota, And 
at Fargo, N. Dak., just a while ago, they told 
me that they had the biggest crowd that 
Fargo had ever had in its history. And it 
looked to me like all the people in North 
Dakota were there. 

Now, here I have come into Minnesota, al- 
most at midnight, and it looks to me as if 
everybody in this great State of Minnesota is 
here. They tell me there are more people 
up ahead of the train than there are behind 
it. Iappreciate that more than I can tell you, 
and I am more than happy to have your 
Senator HUMPHREY With me on the train to- 
night. Thank you very much, 

I am sorry that I can't present to you Mrs 
Truman and Margaret. They have had a 
most terrific day, and they had to go to bed 





Diamond Jubilee, Sons of the American 
Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me before the Diamond Ju- 
bilee Convention of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, May 15, 1950, at 
the Claridge Hotel in Atlantic City, N. J 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Gentlemen, I want you to know that I 
feel deeply privileged by the invitation to 
address the diamond jubilee of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, an organization 








ways stood for America—Amer- 
first, last and always. 
is 5 tre ily an honor to meet with you, the 
sendants of men who successfully 
inst almost insurmountable odds 
a free nation dedicated to the 
in and the freedom to worship 
G you, whose forefathers established a 
vee nation in a world of despotism, a na- 
tion which was destined to grow to be the 
= st powerful on earth. 


ich has al 




















Your organization was born of a revolu- 
t , revolution which gave birth to free- 
C .d independence. Today the world is 


“Dy another revolution, one which 
1s to destroy what was won by your 
rs whom we today honor. 

“B fore discussing this modern revolution 

ction and the impetus given it by 

hich officials in our Government, I 

like to take a few moments to clarify 
es which I am asked about most 








of destru 


1as to do with the skeleton files 

} “ ssident has given to the Tydings 

e, hich was created to investigate 
"ges of communism in our Govern- 
n Rather than take your time on the 
ubject of files, or express my personal opin- 
ion thereon, I have made photostats of the 
reports made by the chief investigator of 
h Appropriations Committee which 
investigated those files, This report is based 








partly on an FBI investigation of those files 
made shortly before that time. This FBI 
rt, you understand, was made before 





nt fight about files. I have made 
ient photostats so that as many of you 

to may take them along with you. 

r the benefit of the listening audience 
who cannot see those photostats, I might 

say that they set forth in some detail that 

t inadequate, in that many of 
them had been completely rifled, that prac- 

tically everyone in the division had com- 
plete, free access to take material from the 

files whe never he cared to, and, in effect, that 
there is no way of knowing whether or not 
any file was complete. And, gentlemen 

e are the files which the President is 

ving the committee. 
That is one of the reasons why I repeated- 
ly warned the committee that in order to 
arrive at the truth, they must get not only 
the skeleton State Department loyalty files, 
but the civil service and the FBI files. So 
mu or that. 

Another question often asked is in regard 
the met hods employed. A number of my 
ls “While we agree you are getting 

he job a McCarTtHy—a job that is 16 

years overdue—-we wonder if it couldn’t be 

accomplished by some other method.” 
Gentlemen, this is the roughest fight I 
\ ver been in—and it has only started. 
4S we cut nearer to the quick and more 
riously threaten the plans of those traitors 
merica, the squealing will become louder 
> fight will become tougher. 
tiemen, when I was a small boy on the 
‘tm, mother raised chickens. The eggs and 
meat furnished groceries and much of the 
clothing for our family of nine. We lived 
"ty close to the woods, and weasels, snakes, 
unks would steal the baby chicks from 
the mother hen and kill them. 
One of the j three brothers 





files were 
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jobs which my 
. nad was to dig out and destroy those 
" ers. It was not a pleasant job—and some- 
we did not smell too well when the job 
1ed. But the skunks were dead and 

ns alive, 
h more dangerous and smellier breed 
nk is now being dug out in Wash- 
those of you who say that you do 
the rough tactics—any farm boy can 
t th inty way of club- 


there is no da 
fangs off a rattler or killing a 
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I intend to continue with this job. 
not be done with kid gloves. It has been a 
bare-knuckle job. It will continue as such. 

I have also been flooded with questions as 
to my reaction to the paranoic attack by 
Senator CHavez last Friday on Louis Budenz, 
who testified that the State Department’s 
high policy adviser, Owen Lattimore, was a 
member of a Communist cell. 

CHAVEZ was supported on the Senate floor 
in his attack on Louis Budenz by the ad- 
ministration leader, Senator Lucas, and the 
chairman of the investigating committee, 
Senator TYDINGs. 

Obviously, in this rugged fight, the Kremlin 
is reaching into high places for dupes to 
spew its malignant smear. 

On May 25 when I am to speak before an 
editors’ convention, I intend to answer in de- 
tail this vicious assault made on a witness 
upon whom the Department of Justice and 
the FBI have placed great reliance in the 
prosecution of dangerous enemies of the 
country, like the 11 top Communist leaders 
found guilty before Judge Medina. 

Had it not been for the hundreds of hours 
of help given by Louis Budenz to the FBI 
and the Department of Justice, many of the 
Communist conspirators now in jail would 
still be free to do their dirty work of under- 
mining the United States. 

I would like to discuss with you gentlemen 
today the details of a most dangerous hoax— 
a most vicious fraud which is being perpe- 
trated on the American people by men of 
little minds who have been honored with 
important jobs in our Government. It isa 

mnspiracy conceived in the dark, hidden 
corridors of communistic treachery—a con- 
spiracy which, if not destroyed, will condemn 
to death millions of American young men. 
But the sands in the hourglass of time are 
fast running out., If this conspiracy is to 
be destroyed, the job must be done now; not 
years from now; not months from now, but 
within a matter of weeks, days, or even hours. 
Before spelling out the details of that con- 
spiracy, let me first give you some of the 
background setting in which it was con- 
ceived. 

Six years ago, at the time of the first con- 
ference to map out the peace (Dumbarton 
Oaks), there was within the Soviet orbit, 180,- 
000,000 people. Lined up on the anticommu- 
nistic side there were in the world at that 
time, roughly 1,625,000,000 people. Today, 
only 6 years later, 800,000,000 people are 
under the absolute domination of Soviet 
Russia—an increase of over 400 percent. 
This indicates the swiftness of the tempo of 
Communist victories and American defeats 
in world war III. 

While this is a long step forward in the 
Godless communization of the world—the 
avowed aim of the Communist Party—it can- 
not, of course, be successful until the United 
States is conquered. Twenty years ago the 
Communists officially decided that a neces- 
sary step prior to the destruction of the 
United States was the conquest of China— 
the remaking of it into a Red China, which 
could be controlled from the Kremlin—and 
then the transformation of the Pacific into 
a Red lake. 

Communist determination to conquer 
America is not new. The determination to 
rip from the heart of America the rights for 
which freemen now stand is as old as com- 
munism, but yet as new as the latest edict 
from the Kremlin to its puppet traitors in 
our Government today. 

A Red China and a Red Pacific are so nec- 
essary to the success of the Communist plans 
for world domination that Premier Stalin 
has always personally taken the re a ibil- 
ity for controlling the China and Pacific 
policy for the Comintern. n 1931, he insti- 
tuted a mest concentrated campaign to 
make the Pacific a “Red lake In 1931 he 
moved the Pan-Pacific Secretariat from 


It can- 
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Shanchai to San Francisco. This meant that 
all the infiltration activities in the Asiatic 
colonial war, plus that into Japan and 
Australia, and the new infiltration into China 
was to be operated from the United States. 
This called for development of the Com- 
munist organization in the Northwest region 
of the United States, on the coast and in the 
Hawaiian Islands all synchronized as closely 
as possible with the communization of China 
and the Islands of the Pacific. But the Key 
to success was China and as Stalin realized 
without a Red China, his plans for a Red 
Pacific and world wide communism would 
fail. 

Stalin’s plan to create a Red China and to 
make of the Pacific a Red lake, as a prelude 
to taking over America, is no more secret 
than Hitler’s aims were secret in Mein Kampf. 
No man who claims to be even remotely 
worthy of a job in the Far Eastern Division of 
our State Department can claim to be ig- 
norant of that fact. It can be read in the 
official Communist program, which is avail- 
able to anyone in the Department. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Senator StyLes BrincEs, approximately 3 
years ag when questioning the fitness of 
John Carter Vincent, who at that time was 
head of the Far Eastern Division, pointed 
out in a letter to Dean Acheson that Vincent 
had been following the officially published 
Communist program for the conquest of 
Asia down to the last comma. The Secretary 
of State’s answer was, and let me quote it 

John Carter Vincent (Mr. Acheson's 
top advisor on Chinese affairs) advises me 
that he has never even read the two Com- 
munist documents under reference. I have 
never read them myself.” 

This coming from men who are supposed 
to be leading 152,000,000 people in a fight 
against Communist aggression—this com- 
ing from men in charge of the spending of 
billions of dollars to fight communism— 
certainly does not require comment, 

Let me repeat Acheson’s words: 

“Mr. John Carter Vincent advises me that 
he has never even read the two Communis 
documents under reference. I have never 
read them myself.” 

To those in the State Department who say 
that Soviet Russia’s aims have changed in 
the last few years and that she no longer 
wants to enslave America, let me quote what 
Stalin said, not 20 years ago, not 10 years ago 
not during World War II, but less than 
8 years ago: 

“To think that the Communist revolution 
can be carried out peacefully, within the 
framework of a Christian democracy, means 
one has either gone out of one’s mind and 
lost all normal understanding, or has grossly 
and openly repudiated the Communist revo- 
lution.” 

oe can there be anyone here to- 





day who is so blind as to fail to see that the 
war is hawt Unless we blind our eyes and close 
our ears, we must realize that the Commu- 


said that the time is now- 
is the era of the Armageddon— 
final all-out battle between light ar 
This is n 
1e fact we must. 
the chips are down; they are 


nist world has 
that this 
that 
darkness foretold in the Bible 


of our choosing, but face tI 
Gentlemen, : 
truly down. Unless we do face the facts as 
they are, not as we would wish them to be, 
2 shall pay the price that is paid by these 
who wait too long. 
Now, the Russians have one important task 
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yet before the Communist wate! f a red 
lake begin to wash our shore wi t - 
istic corrosion. That task is 1e d - 
tion of the remnants of Chiang rnti-¢ - 
munist arm —590,000 stror the 1 t 
force which stands between the = +t Union 
and total success in the entire Far I 
The Communists have officially declared t 
the t 1 destruction e mor ry 1 
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of Formosa—is the No. 1 plank in their plat- 
form; and, incidentally, as you know, this 
is the No. 1 plank in the written platform 
of the State Department adviser, its architect 
of our far eastern policy, Owen Lattimore. 

How near the Communists are to having 
complete victory within their grasp is pain- 
fully clear. The extent of the aid which 
the Communists are getting from those who 
shaped our foreign policy for the Far East 
is equally clear. 

As you know, we have been engaged in 
the difficult task—before a hostile commit- 
tee and with all the power of the Govern- 
ment against us—to prove that some of 
these men were fraitors and others were 
fools. 

Today, however, I intend to discuss the 
results of their actions rather than their 
motives—for the results are the same regard- 
less of whether they are the acts of traitors 
or dupes. 

The only thing the big gangster in the 
Kremlin is interested in is results. He cares 
not how sanctimonious or how depraved are 
the men who get him those results—results 
which he certainly has gotten from dupes 
and traitors within our Government. 

I said earlier that I wanted to discuss 
with you a vicious hoax and fraud that is 
being perpetrated upon the American 
people. Now let us take a look at the mas- 
ter plan for that hoax. It is the Lattimore- 
Acheson plan for the Pacific. It is a clever, 
evil thing to behold. It is gigantic in its 
fraud and complete in its deceit. It camou- 
flages ruin. It will wreck nations and en- 
slave millions. It deceives and betrays 
America and promotes communism. It is 
the strategy of the Lattimore-Acheson axis 
of hitting Communists at the front door with 
a silk handkerchief while they beat the 
brains out of your friends at the back door, 

Mr. Lattimore master-minded it. He ad- 
mits it. He not only has confessed, but he 
proclaims it as the child of his brain. Now 
hear this; this is Lattimore talking: “The 
thing to do, therefore, is to let South Korea 
fall, but not to let it look as though we 
pushed it.” 

Did you hear what Lattimore is saying? 
Does the hideous impact of that utterance 
hit you where it hurts? It should, for here 
in a sentence we have laid bare the whole 
scheme of ideological barbarism that would 
betray us. 

This is what he means: Spend American 
dollars and American lives to hold South 
Korea, but just enough to make it look like 
we are trying. 

“With my left hand,” says Lattimore, “I 
will push Korea toward its doom into the 
hands of the Communist masters in the 
Kremlin, but with my right hand I will ex- 
tend enough aid to camouflage the sell-out— 
to make it look good enough to fool the 
suckers paying for it—good enough to fool, 
if you please, those who shall die because 
of it.” 

This, gentlemen, fs the plan conceived by 
Mr. Acheson’s architect, Mr. Lattimore, con- 
ceived and publicly advocated by him for 
part of the Pacific area. Mr. Acheson has 
bought it and applied it to the entire Far 
East. 

Now let us discuss this viciously deceptive 
plan of the Acheson-Lattimore axis. The 
plan which stated in its plainest terms is to 
deliver vast areas and millions of people into 
Communist slavery without, in the words of 
Lattimore, having it appear that we pushed 
them. That was the plan for China. That 
is Lattimore’s plan for South Korea. That 
is now the plan of the Lattimore-Acheson 
axis for the entire Far East. 

Now let us examine the details of the Pae 
cific plan of the Lattimore-Acheson axis. 

More than a year ago the American Cone 
gress voted $75,000,000 to fight Communists 
in the Pacific. As of today, not a cent has 
been spent. 


Not a nickel has gone to the troops on 
Formosa, not an ounce of powder. 

In this connection I would like to briefly 
quote from a story of January 6, which ap- 
peared in the Washington News, which set 
forth in detail the fact that the Defense 
Department strongly urged the necessity of 
this and other help to Formosa. 

General Bradley, usually only a fair speak- 
er, was reported to have made an impas- 
sioned plea for this aid at the National 
Security Council meeting at the White 
House. 

Therefore, we find both the Democrats and 
Republicans of both the Senate and the 
House almost unanimously saying “give all 
the necessary aid to the anti-Communist 
fighting forces in the east.” We find the 
Chiefs of Staff of our Military Establish- 
ment approving. All evidence points to the 
fact that General MacArthur considers For- 
mosa in friendly hands vital to the defense 
of the Pacific. However, Mr. Acheson said, 
“No, not one ounce of gunpowder must 
be given to those troops who are fighting 
the Communists”—for, after all, doesn’t Mr. 
Lattimore, his architect of our Far Eastern 
policy, say in his secret instructions to the 
State Department that those troops must be 
destroyed. 

The Lattimore-Acheson axis then wrote 
Truman’s declaration of January 5, which 
vetoed the intent of the House and the Sen- 
ate—Democrats and Republicans alike—the 
declaration which vetoed the demand of the 
American people that we assist our allies in 
such a manner as to stop the forward march 
of communism—the declaration which ve- 
toed our great war leaders who should cer- 
tainly know better than the Lattimore- 
Acheson axis what is needed on the firing 
line. 

Recently, however, public opinion has 
forced Mr. Acheson to make an about-face 
on the position he had followed during the 
sell-out to China, and to appear to be at- 
tempting to stem the flow of communism 
across the Pacific. And this is the point at 
which the Lattimore plan of “Let them fall 
but don’t let the American people know we 
pushed them” suddenly developed full 
blown as the Lattimore-Acheson plan for 
the Pacific. But how to put it into effect so 
that it would not be too difficult? Mr. 
Acheson suddenly discovered there was a 
place called Indochina, an area in which 
there is no fighting force to even remotely 
compare to the troops on the island of For- 
mosa, but a good vehicle for the new plan 
of murder, but make it look like suicide. 
Therefore, here is where he will dissipate 
American dollars and materials for de- 
fense—materials needed so urgently by the 
fighting forces on Formosa. But not a farth- 
ing, not one shot, not one ounce of pow- 
der will be sent to help the anti-Communist 
forces on Formosa. However, enough will be 
given down in Viet Nam to disguise the real 
motives and convince the American suckers 
that we did not push the vast Pacific into the 
Kremlin arms. 

The plan of betrayal is the same as that 
used in China, but it is to be dressed up with 
a little.more effective deception this time. 

Now this, gentlemen, is the plan. Do we 
like it? Do we want more of it? Does the 
spectacle of men who screamingly proclaim 
their love of the flag which they are hauling 
down while they push free lands into the 
Kremlin net convince you that the time has 
come foraction? By their actions those men 
have outlawed any right which they had to 
public confidence. They have outlawed their 
right to speak for America. They should 
be silenced, gentlemen. They should be 
silenced now. 

To show the “Dutch Twins” type of think- 
ing of the Lattimore-Acheson axis, let me 
quote briefly from the public utterances of 
these two men. First from Lattimore: In 
referring to the Communist victory in China, 


‘Communist forces in China and to sel! 
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he says, “Throughout Asia there Prevails to. 
day an atmosphere of hope not despair 
What they (the people of Asia) see openin, 
out before them is a limitless horizon ot 
hope; a hope of peaceful, constructive ao 
tivities in a free country, and peaceful noel 
operation among free peoples,” F 

And now to the other half of the axis, yy; 
Acheson: he says (on January 12 of this 
year before the National Press Club) “a new 
day has dawned in Asia. It is a day in which 
the Asian peoples are on their own and know 
it, and intend to continue on their own.” 

Gentlemen, those are their own words pub- 
licly spoken. Lattimore refers to the 409. 
000,000 people sold into communistic 
slavery as “free peoples”; Acheson says they 
are “on their own and know it.” Acheson 
speaks of communism in China with bateq 
breath as the “dawning of a new day”: to 
Lattimore it is a “limitless horizon of hope" 
and unless the Lattimore-Acheson Pacific 
plan of “allowing our allies to fall to com. 
munism but not having it appear that we 
shoved them”—unless that plan is stopped in 
its tracks—unless it is stopped now, then as 
certain as you sit here today, gentlemen, 
Acheson's “great new day” and Lattimore’s 
“limitless horizon of hope” shall dawn in the 
Philippines, India, and thence across the 
Pacific to our shores. 

To give you an even clearer picture of the 
architect of this new Lattimore-Acheson 
Pacific plan and how he views communism, 
let me quote from a broadcast prepared 
under his supervision while he was head of 
the Pacific division of OWI, and beamed to 
the Asiatic people on July 23, 1944—-and 
listen to this if you will—“The Chinese 
Communists have established four colleges, 
Education is compulsory behind Communist 
lines. The schools are free. Once this was a 
poverty stricken region. Today everyone 
works or fights. There is no opium traffic, 
There is little vice. There are no laggards, 
for only those who believe in the cause of 
Chinese liberation are here. This is the 
Chinese Communist Government. The 
Communists have worked out the problems 
of all the people, living, working, and fight- 
ing together. * * * If we are to succeed, 
we must organize the workers politically. 
The Chinese Communists want political 
rights for themselves and all the people. 
They want a thorough-going Democracy.” 

Gentlemen, this tops the pinnacle of all 
the foul products of fouler corruption. 

I have on numerous occasions discussed in 
detail a third member of the Lattimore- 
Acheson axis. I would like to very briefly 
deal with some of the facts concerning this 
man. He is Phillip Jessup, another of the 
great experts on the Far East—the Presi- 
dent’s roving ambassador. 

I have presented to the committee checks 
totaling $3,500, which represented Com- 
munist money paid to his organization, the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, whose pull- 
cation was being supervised by Mr. Jessup. 
This money was paid prior to and during 
the time that this publication was being used 
to spearhead the smear against the eel 
the State Department and the American peo- 
ple the idea that we must cast our lot with 
the Communists in China because they were 
not Communists at all. 

Testimony has been presented to the com- 
mittee that some 17 Communist Wri'- 
ers were used by this publication to sell the 
Communist Party line. Since I appeared be- 
fore the committee I have gotten photosta‘s 
of additional checks which now total 90,9 W 
of Communist money paid his organization. 
The checks are signed by Frederick Vande r 
bilt Field, who has proclaimed himse!’ * 
the Nation’s leading Communist and Wi0 
has been named by Louis Budenz as 4 Soviet 
espionage agent. When the original checks 
totaling $6,500 were called to the Presidents 
attention, by way of answer he immecisvi) 

















cove Mr. Jessup top-secret clearance to all 
= nd H-bomb information—dangerously 
mischieV us playing with the security of 
+ £9 (0.0L ) people. 
That e here with me several hundred photo- 
wats of those checks if any of you care to 
t ve them along with you. 

Mr. Truman, the time has come to stop 
sour whistle-stop campaigning and come 


fore you come, Mr. Truman, look 
; of the mothers standing by 
1 tonight. Are they to weep again 
; who must fight and die for 
of dishonest or incompetent 
e their sons next when the Red 
rample over the bodies of 500,000 
ad who perished for lack of arms? 
n home, Mr. Truman, you have a 
Tell Mr. Jessup, for instance, that 
his Government no longer has a place for 
men whose organization takes money from 
Communists. You can tell him you have the 
phot 





h f checks from Communists paid 
to the publication he served—the publication 
that peddled the Communist cause. I am 
ding them to vou, Mr. Truman. 
Come home, Mr. Truman, and halt Mr. 
Acheson's veto of everything America stands 
Come home, Mr. Truman, and tell the Lat- 
timore-Acheson axis to give effective aid to 
the anti-Communists in Asia. Order them 
upply the rear guard on Formosa with 
ws those fighting men need. 
me home, Mr. Truman, and fire the Pied 
Pipers of the Politburo. Fire the headmaster 











who betrays us in Asia. Pire the collectors 
{ corruption, those prancing mimics of the 
Moscow party line in the State Department. 





Policies and Procedure in Income-Tax 
Fraud Cases 
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HON. PAT SUTTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
USE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr.SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
oi Congress and numerous taxpayers 
the Nation will be interested to know 
€ policies and procedure in connection 
Income tax fraud cases. The 
rable Turner L. Smith, Chief of the 
ial Tax Section of the Department 
stice, is recognized as an authority 
on tax problems. Because of his vast 
; e as a lawyer and as Chief of 
ction Which he heads in the Depart- 
ment ( i Justice, he is probably more 
ied to speak on the subject of pro- 
| policies concerning income 
ises than any other man in 
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May 6, Mr. Smith delivered an ad- 
belore the Second Annual Legal 
it€é sponsored by the College of 
iversity of Notre Dame, in con- 
With the Indiana State Bar 


“ince Mr. Smith discusses his subject 
cetail, Iam placing his remarks 
ECORD, and congratulate him 


is fine work, 
fs ad ss follows: 


ur invitation and be present on 
mn to take part in the Second 
‘ Legal Institute as sponsored by the 
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College of Law of the University of Notre 
Dame and the Indiana State Bar Association. 

When your kind invitation came through 
the dean of Notre Dame, I gathered from 
his communication that it was the plan 
of those arranging the program to focus 
attention this year primarily upon the side 
of the actual general practice of law, as dis- 
tinguished from addresses on highly tech- 
nical or specialized subjects. 

With this thought in mind, I have at- 
tempted to prepare for this occasion a paper 
which might be helpful to you practicing 
lawyers when you are employed by a tax- 
payer to represent his interest and defense 
at the time a criminal-tax case is under 
consideration for prosecution by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Until very recent years there were com- 
paratively few Federal prosecutions for in- 
come-tax evasion. It is unlikely, therefore, 
that all of you here today have had occa- 
sion in the past to represent a client who 
was on the verge of a tax-fraud prosecution. 
Since this crime now seems to be on the 
increase, the probabilities of your being so 
employed are considerably strengthened. 

It would thus seem appropriate for me 
to anticipate some of the questions arising 
in your mind as you undertake to prepare 
administratively to defend the client before 
the Government agency making the deci- 
sion for or against prosecution. Undoubted- 
ly, some of the questions you would ask 
yourself in the first instance of employment 
would run along these lines: 

Can I go to Washington and by offering 
to pay to the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
or Department of Justice any and all tax 
deficiencies, penalties, and interest, save my 
client from indictment and prosecution? 
Will any Government attorney listen to any 
defense I may have to offer? If so, to whom 
should I write or communicate with to as- 
sure a hearing before an indictment has been 
sought? Should I seek to get character let- 
ters and otherwise document the good name 
and reputation of my client in preparation 
for a hearing at the Department of Jus- 
tice, or would my time and energy be more 
profitably spent in studying taxpayer’s books 
and records to determine if there is defense 
in merit to the Government’s claim that 
my client intentionally and with delibera- 
tion understated his income? Should I pre- 
pare for oral presentation alone or should 
I take along a brief with affidavits and ex- 
hibits setting forth in writing the taxpayer’s 
position? 

Is it of any advantage to me if I learn that 
my client is suffering with a severe heart ail- 
ment or other serious illness; and if so, what 
should I do about it? 

Under what circumstances and conditions 
will the Department of Justice accept an 
offer in compromise in a criminal tax case? 
Before which Government agency should 
I urge the defense of voluntary disclosure? 

To what extent will the Government re- 
veal its case at the conference in Washing- 
ton? After studying client’s tax affairs and 
upon concluding that no reasonable defense 
can be offered, will I be permitted to waive 
indictment and enter plea to an informa- 
tion; and if so, will the Government accept 
a nolo contendere plea, and in what type of 
cases? 

Some or all of these questions which have 
been selected and set down at random will 
arise in every criminal tax case in which you 
become engaged. I am not addressing here, 
of course, the courtroom conduct of your 
defense. These remarks apply entirely to 
what is commonly referred to as administra- 
tive tax practice. 

So it is with these general and essentially 
practical problems in mind that I discuss 
briefly in this paper what happens when the 
Department of Justice is working on a tax- 
fraud case. And what you can do about it. 

From the moment of receipt from the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue of a tax-fraud ac- 
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cusation by the Tax Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, its handling is vitally af- 
fected by a number of administrative poli- 
cies. These policies have developed or have 
been adopted in an effort to make the en- 
forcement of the criminal laws for the pro- 
tection of the revenue both fair and effective. 
If, however, these ends are to be attained, 
the policies and procedures of the Tax Di- 
vision must not remain hidden in the files 
of the Department; they must be known by 
the members of the legal and the accounting 
professions who represent taxpayers accused 
of criminal fraud. 


ORIGIN OF CASES 


It is perhaps needless to relate for the 
benefit of tax practitioners that tax-fraud 
cases are not initiated in the Department of 
Justice, that is to say, Justice has no in- 
vestigative force with general authority to 
unearth, investigate, and report on alleged 
evaders. These audit and investigative func- 
tions are vested respectively in the revenue 
agents and the special agents of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue within the Treasury De- 
partment. Bureau agents alone initiate and 
conduct audits and fraud investigations. 
Every practitioner should know such investi- 
gations are thorough; that they are summed 
up in carefully prepared reports, and backed 
up by a file of evidence. It is only after the 
reports and exhibits have been reviewed in 
the Penal Division of the Bureau and for- 
mally transmitted by a letter from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue recommend- 
ing prosecutive action that the Tax Division 
of the Department of Justice takes complete 
jurisdiction of a case. 

The number of income-tax evasion cases 
received from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has increased significantly during 
the past 8 years, as demonstrated in the 
following table: 


Calendar year: Number of cases 


PR ipninenennianiiaanaiinaivaa 79 
ee ee 93 
 Dattinniiniaanibnaininanietenniinmeaine 71 
Sa ein epcesiniesseecesensiensisaten aint 203 
De i iinacerea iisipalltainireaiat biennale 241 
EEO se thitoiansinapeytebitnenticenaneiaaniitaniniindbiidin 523 
ian ti eceientitiaineniik aieilaaieitiinasba ianiibiabatiibin 691 
Paina aaibilidsiainnaiiaiiigttintihteannitintoas en el 420 


This very substantial increase in the num- 
ber of cases referred for prosecution is vari- 
ously attributable to the increase in tax 
rates, the excess-profits tax on corporate 
income, and the prevalence of black-market 
operations which participants sought to con- 
ceal during the period of the OPA. Not to 
be overlooked also is the very large addition 
of agents in recent years to the Bureau's 
enforcement staff. 

Taxpayers, it seems, wished to hang onto 
a larger proportion of war-boom receipts. 
At the same time, the wartime and post- 
war need of the Government for increased 
revenue became greatly enlarged. As a re- 
sult, the processing of the tax-crimes case 
load has now become a major activity of the 
Tax Division. 

Each case transmitted by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to the Department of 
Justice is assigned to an attorney in the 
Criminal Section of the Tax Division. It 
then is his responsibility to review complete- 
ly the reports of the special agent and of the 
revenue agent and to determine from those 
reports and the supporting exhibits whether, 
in the light of the law involved, a case can 
be made out which can reasonably be ex- 
pected to result in a successful prosecution, 

CONFERENCES 

In the usual case, the attorney assigned 
is materially assisted in reaching a sound 
conclusion by a conference with counsel and 
accountants representing the taxpayer. De- 
fense evidence which may have been over- 
looked by the investigating agents is often 
s0 convincingly presented that the Division 
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attorney recommends that prosecution be 
declined. On the other hand, he may be 
able to dispel a supposed defense by an ex- 
planation to defense counsel or by a supple- 
mental investigation. This may result in 
the taxpayer ultimately entering a plea of 
guilty, thus obviating the mutual expense 
of a trial which would most likely result 
in a conviction. 

It was formerly the practice in the Tax 
Division to afford conferences to taxpayers’ 
representatives only if requeseted. Then, as 
now, alert attorneys sought to press their 
defense in conferences at every stage, in the 
agents’ offices, in the regional offices of the 
Bureau's decentralized Penal Division, and 
in the headquarters of the Penal Division in 
Washington. In such cases, the Tax Divi- 
sion has generally received a written re- 
quest for a conference by the time the file 
is referred to it by the Commissioner, and 
oftentimes a year or so in advance of re- 
ferral. 

But it was found that many times tax- 
payers without counsel] first learned that 
they were subject to a Federal tax-evasion 
indictmert when the United States marshal 
hauled them unceremoniously before a com- 
mitting magistrate. The present head of the 
Tax Division, Assistant Attorney General 
Theron L. Caudle, felt that a disparity of 
treatment necessarily resulted when some 
taxpayers had counsel and conferences in 
the division and others had neither—much 
less notice that they were in trouble. In 
this connection, it should be borne in mind 
that tax investigations usually involve re- 
turns dating back 1 to 5 years; that a year 
or more can and does pass before the re- 
sults of investigations reach the stage of 
consideration for prosecution in the Justice 
Department; and that, unlike the celebrated 
prosecution of Al Capone, the usual tax 
evader is not an underworld character or 
criminal in the usual sense. 

The temptation to cheat on taxes, it ap- 
pears, preys on respectable citizens, the bus- 
iness man, the professional man, yes, even 
lawyers, doctors, accountants, and judges. 
Mr. Caudle, therefore, established the policy 
that, when it did not appear from the file 
that the taxpayer had had the benefit of 
counsel, the Criminal Section attorney as- 
signed to such case must notify the tax- 
payer that prosecution was being considered. 
This notice includes an offer of an oppor- 
tunity for a conference in the Department if 
one is desired. Should distance, or the rela- 
tive lack of means of the taxpayer (the file 
reflects this occasionally), or the necessity 
for speedy handling to avoid the bar of the 
statute of limitations make an offer of a 
conference in Washington impracticable, 
then the United States attorney is asked to 
afford the necessary preprosecution confer- 
ence opportunity. While this policy puts an 
added burden on the Tax Division staff, it 
has been generally recognized as a contri- 
bution to the fair administration of crimi- 
nal justice in the tax field. Hence, the first 
action taken in the department is to find 
out whether the taxpayer has an attorney 
and whether a conference request is pend- 
ing. 

NUMBER OF CONFERENCES 


It is also the policy that conferences 
should, as far as possible, be limited to one. 
Only where the necessity for the presentation 
of substantial additional evidence becomes 
apparent at the first conference is a second 
one properly granted. Memoranda record- 
ing conferences are written by the staff at- 
torney, and these are available to the sec- 
tion chief, the first assistant, and the As- 
sistant Attorney General when the staff at- 
torney’s analyses and recommendations are 
forwarded for review and for ultimate ap- 
proval or disapproval by the Assistant At- 
torney General. There is, therefore, little 


purpose to be served by successive confer- 
ences over the same material with the re- 
viewing officials. There is even less utility 
in successive platoons of Counsel asking a 
hearing on identical contentions, 


DEFENSE CONTENTIONS 


This suggests that a comment is here in 
order concerning what is expected of tax- 
payer’s representatives when they appear for 
conferences. As already noted, the tax divi- 
sion has before it a considered recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, based on reports that almost uni- 
versally show arduous, careful investigative 
work, The supporting exhibits give tangible 
proof of something seriously wrong, taxwise. 
This is what the taxpayers’ counsel must be 
prepared to explain away, preferably by 
equally tangible proof. If a legal argument 
is to be made, it is expected that it should 
be sound enough to bear submission in writ- 
ing. The attorneys in the criminal section 
are well experienced and disposed to con- 
sider reasoned documented contentions. But 
practitioners are apt to find something less 
than an interested reception if they present 
only a dissertion on what a good churchgoer 
the taxpayer is, how well respected he is, or 
that he is not the type to have an intent to 
evade. That taxpayers are likely to lose a 
business or a license to practice, or that a 
jail sentence will disgrace their families or 
work a great hardship on minor children are 
considerations which are properly for a court 
at the time of sentencing and could have 
weight on a decision to prosecute only when 
the merits of the substantive case for prose- 
cution are in doubt. 


HEALTH CONSIDERATIONS 


If a case is made out in the reports and 
exhibits which cannot be explained away, 
policy requires that a prosecution be under- 
taken, unless it appears that the individual 
taxpayer’s life will be endangered by crim- 
inal prosecution because of some serious 
mental or physical condition. The prose- 
cutors in the tax division and the several 
United States attorneys do not want to be 
responsible for the death of a taxpayer. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has a like policy. 
The revenue does not need such protection. 
Hence, a documented contention by defense 
counsel that a taxpayer is dangerously ill 
and that he could not survive a trial will be 
scrupulously examined and given thorough 
and serious consideration. A Public Health 
Service medical examination will be con- 
ducted, and sometimes because of distance 
or other factors arrangements are made for 
the United States attorney in the taxpayer’s 
district to select an outstanding medical spe- 
cialist to conduct the necessary examination 
at the taxpayer’s expense. 

When all other defense positions advanced 
by taxpayer’s counsel appear to leave a deci- 
sion by the Department to prosecute un- 
changed, it has been a growing practice on 
the part of the tax bar to urge the bad health 
of the taxpayer as a last resort. Permit me, 
therefore, to spell out this health policy by 
saying: one, that this defense to prosecu- 
tion’ will not be considered unless a private 
doctor has in the first instance certified in 
writing to the fact of a serious illness in- 
volving a probable ultimate loss of life; and 
two, prosecution will not be declined until 
this private medical report has been verified 
by a thorough examination of the taxpayer 
by some doctor, likely a specialist in his field, 
selected and appointed by the Government 
to conduct the examination, and make a 
report. 

Thus, it may be stated in summation, that 
the decision by the Department to prosecute 
or not to prosecute rests entirely and square- 
ly upon the merits and evidence available 
in a particular case, excepting only in cir- 
cumstances where a competent doctor con- 
ducting the examination at the Depart- 
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ment’s request certifies that prose 
trial would constitute a on ae ne 
danger to the prospective defendant's life 

This one exception to prosecution noted 
here does not embrace, of course, the volun. 
tary-disclosure policy which has been enyy. 
ciated by the Treasury Departmuent and 
which has no application to the case once it 
has been transmitted to the Justice Depart. 
ment. 

VOLUNTARY DISCLOSURE 


Another bar to an otherwise apparent frauq 
case is the so-called voluntary-disclosure 
policy of the Treasury Department. The 
contention is frequently raised during the 
consideration of an income-tax evasion case 
in the Tax Division of the Justice Depart. 
ment that the taxpayer had made a voluntary 
disclosure. It goes without saying that in 
tax-practice parlance this means the policy 
of the Treasury Department to grant im. 
munity from prosecution to tax evaders who 
within the period and under the conditions 
prescribed by that Department make a clean 
breast of their misdeeds. Former Secretary 
of the Treasury Vinson, in a press conference 
on May 28, 1945, crystallized this practice 
into definite policy. But, observe that this 
immunity to timely repentant tax evaders js 
strictly the policy of the Treasur Depart. 
ment. It is absolution implemented solely 
by this agency, and the means of implemen. 
tation is simply not to send voluntarily dis- 
closed tax-fraud cases to the Justice Depart- 
ment for prosecution. There is, therefore, a 
reciprocating policy in the Tax Division in 
Justice to accept the decision of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue as to whether a volun- 
tary disclosure has or has not been accom. 
plished. If the record coming from the Bu- 
reau does not disclose a decision on this 
point, the fact of referral of a case is con- 
sidered to evidence such decision. Only the 
possibility that the agents may have elicited 
the necessary incriminating evidence by an 
express or implied promise of immunity can 
be properly considered by the Tax Division. 
As a matter of policy, again, the Department 
of Justice will be reluctant to prosecute if 
there is persuasive evidence that such a 
promise of immunity was given. 


OFFERS IN COMPROMISE 


Still another administrative defense ap- 
proach to the Department is by way of an 
offer in compromise of the criminal case, to- 
gether with the civil liability. In criminal 
cases the policy of the Department lias re- 
ceived some airing among the practitioners 
and in legal periodicals. Despite this, the 
attorneys in the Criminal Section of the Tex 
Division are constantly asked whether “we 
can't compromise this case by paying the lax 
and penalties.” They must answer this by 
saying that the policy of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and Assistant Attorney General Caudle 
is not even to consider compromising 4 
criminal tax case except when the defendant 
couples his offer to pay the tax or such por- 
tion of it as he has ability to pay at the time 
with an unconditional offer to enter a plea of 


In short, compromise of a criminal case must 
result in a conviction. But whether that 
portion of such an offer as concerns the tax 
liability will be accepted is, as a matter o! 
policy, usually dependent on whether it }s 
acceptable to the Bureau of Internal Ve 
enue. That agency is primarily a 
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for the collection of the tax and the civ! 
penalties. Its recommendation is alway 
sought on offers in compromise and is 10! 
lowed save in the rarest of exceptions. 


SUBMISSION FOR PROSECUTION 


After a criminal section attorney has re- 
viewed a case in the light of all the defense 
contentions raised, he submits a recom- 
mendation through channels to the Assiste 
ant Attorney General. If he finds that the 
evidence discloses a violation of the evasion 








statute (26 U. 8. C. 145 (b)), or the failure- 
boefile statute (26 U. S. C. 145 (a)), or the 
talse- tion statute (26 U. S. C. 3809 (a)), 
“» the aiding-and-assisting-in-the-false- 
vreparation-and-presentation statute (26 
V.8. C.8793 (b) (1)), as the case may be, and 
nat there is @ reasonable probability of a 
‘ecessful prosecution, then he will recom- 

ubmitting the case to the appropriate 
States Attorney to institute criminal 
ion, This recommendation is reviewed by 
» Chief of the Criminal Section and by the 
First Assistant in the Tax Division, and @ 
fnal decision is then made by the Assistant 
Att mey General, on whose approval the case 
is transmitted to the United States Attorney 
c ncerned and counsel are notified. 

In the usual case, the United States At- 
torney proceeds in due course in his district 
to obtain an indictment, and then to trial if 
no guilty plea is entered. At this stage, 
after transmittal of the file to the District At- 
torney, the Tax Division is frequently impor- 
tuned to grant a further conference and to 
recall the file. There is a policy on this, 
too: it is that the file will not be recalled 
the United States Attorney. If weighty 


false-execu 
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reast ns are given for a conference, the United 
States Attorney may be asked to defer action, 
but the delays involved in recalling the file 


and in again resubmitting it are scarcely ever 
incurred. Generally, the taxpayer’s repre- 
sentatives will be told that further confer- 
ences in the Department would be fruitless 

d that any further conferences should be 
with the United States Attorney. 


CONCLUSION 


This discussion of policy should not end on 
the preceding stony-hearted note. It can be 
stated by way of conclusion that, in consider- 
ing cases with defense counsel, there is a gen. 
eral policy to discuss rather more freely the 
merits of the proposed tax case for prosecu- 
tion than the usual criminal case. This 
statement should not be construed as a com- 

itment to reveal fully the Government’s 






I An honest effort is made, however, to 
outline the Government’s contentions, so 
that conferences are not sterile and in order 
that the possible existence of bona fide de- 
enses may be explored. Common sense dic- 





tates the limitations on the disclosures made 
to counsel, but in this, as well as in the 
formulation of the other policies and pro- 
cedures mentioned, the objective is the fair 
and efficient conduct of the prosecutor’s 


utiles, 





Such Is a Union’s Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial appearing in the Kansas City 
Star of May 13, 1950, entitled “Such Is a 

nion’s Power.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcoORD, 
as follows: 


Sucu Is a UNION’s POWER 


. Bi wily the wheels of industry are dragging 
maw, * Stop along the lines of four major 
oe ds. At this early stage 200,000 persons 
ae out 


‘ work. Unless the latest move for 
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a quick settlement succeeds this is only the 
beginning. 

The railroads are the lifeline of our na- 
tional economy. Without the cars to move 
coal the mines shut down. Without the flow 
of their materials factories must close. Along 
the Santa Fe lines farmers are worried 
about the movement of the wheat crop, 
The inconvenience to railroad passengers is 
& small thing compared with the silence in 
the freight yards. 

The firemen’s brotherhood has cut the 
lifeline provided by four roads. There is 
talk of moving on to other roads to make 
the paralysis complete. But this far the 
brotherhood has already gone to put a third 
man in every multiple unit Diesel locomo- 
tive. 

It has nothing to support its argument 
except force. This is no complicated, highly 
technical argument involved with a lot of 
“ifs” and “buts.” It comes down to a sim- 
ple proposition of what a third man could 
do. And the answer is “nothing.” 

Two presidential fact-finding boards have 
heard the brotherhood’s argument of addi- 
tional safety and found nothing to support 
it. 

The union leadership is prepared to spread 
this devastation to have its way without an 
argument, without logic or a moral principle 
to support it. 

Such power in the hands of one organiza- 
tion is an omnious thing to this land of the 
free. What it can do on four roads it can do 
on all roads. This is a demonstration of 
power for the American people to swallow. 

As of today there is no greater power on 
the side of the people—definitely not the 
Government of the United States. Presi- 
dent Truman has said he lacks the power to 
take action and, as far as we have heard, he 
hasn’t asked for more power. Publicly he has 
shown no concern. Congress can do nothing 
except write new legislation, and there ap- 
pears to be some real interest in Senator 
DONNELL’s compulsory arbitration bill. 

But for today there is no way to meet force 
with the force of public interest. The hope 
for the national economy along four major 
railroads rests entirely with the talks around 
the table. 

Regardless of the outcome of this strike 
the demonstration should have been driven 
home to the American public. Over its vital 
economic lifelines no little group of men can 
be permitted absolute power. 


Amendment of Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, yester- 
day I issued a statement announcing that 
I would introduce a bill to amend the 
Social Security Act extending the public- 
assistance provisions to the people of 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. This 
would be in accordance with the action 
already taken by the House. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp my statement, 
which also includes some comments on 
the social-security bill reported by the 
Senate Finance Committee, 
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There being no objection, the state. 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT or SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
on SocitaL SEcURITY AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 
6000 as REPORTED BY THE SENATE FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 


A number of aspects of the amendments to 
the Social Security Act reported out by the 
Senate Finance Committee are very disap- 
pointing to me, although the action by the 
committee in working out this difficult and 
complex piece of legislation was, on the 
whole, very constructive and salutary. 

I expect to introduce a number of amend- 
ments from the floor and to join with other 
Members of the Senate in urging increased 
benefits and expanded coverage. 

One point on which I have already ex- 
pressed myself very strongly and on which I 
propose to insist as vigorously as I know how 
is the extension of the provision for public 
assistance to the people of Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. If there are any groups 
of American citizens who are particularly in 
need of the aid extended by this provision, 
it ts the people of these islands who, through 
no fault of their own, are confronted with 
economic conditions with which the local 
government can deal only in part. 

The local governments in Puerto Rico and 
in the Virgin Islands have made outstand- 
ing progress toward the solution of basic 
economic problems. The extension of the 
public-assistance provisions to the Social Se- 
curity Act to these people would be a notable 
and constructive contribution and would, at 
modest cost to the Federal Government, pro- 
vide essential support to the efforts which 
the local governments are making to bring 
to the underprivileged groups on these is- 
lands the basic needs of livelihood. 

Approval of this extension of coverage, as 
already agreed to by the House, would signify 
to all the people of Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands the fundamental desire of the 
Federal Government to grant equality of 
treatment to all its citizens and special con- 
sideration for those citizens who are in par- 
ticular need through no fault of their own. 

Iam not urging the Senate to approve this 
on the basis of charity or beneficence, but 
rather on the basis of right. I think these 
American citizens have a right to the same 
treatment by the Federal Government as the 
American citizens on the mainland. I hope 
the Senate will amend the action by the 
Finance Committee and restore coverage to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 





Boys’ Clubs of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY DARBY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DARBY. Mr. President, Hon. 
Herbert Hoover, former President of the 
United States, and Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, of the FBI, are among the most 
distinguished Americans who have ren- 
dered valuable service to their country in 
assisting our youth to become better citi- 
zens. The former President has served 
as chairman of the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica for 14 years, and last night awarded 
to the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
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Investigation the coveted Golden Key- 
stone Award for his splendid contribu- 
tion to the Boys’ Clubs of America. The 
Honorable Herbert Hoover and Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover both made fine and ap- 
propriate addresses on the occasion of 
the final meeting of the annual conven- 
tion of the Boys’ Clubs of America in 
Washington on May 18, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have these addresses ine 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ApprEss BY HERBERT HOOVER 
PAVEMENT BOYS—WHAT WE ARE DOING 


I am proud that this is my fourteenth 
year as chairman of the Boys’ Clubs of 
America. We have doubled in potency in 
this period. But the real record is that of 
your president, William E. Hall. He entered 
that office 34 years ago and has nursed this 
effort up from its swaddling clothes. But 
Mr. Hall and your directors and I are unani- 
mously agreed that the greatest punch and 
spirit of this national organization comes 
from your director, David Armstrong, and 
his able staff. 

The Boys’ Clubs of America are a great 
echool, They might even be called the uni- 
versity of the pavements, for our purpose 
is mostly directed to the pavement boys in 
our congested areas. 

Here are linked together over 325 institu- 
tions with 300,000 to 350,000 boys, with an 
equipment that $60,000,000 could not replace 
and with an annual budget of $7,000,000, 
There were 24 building projects nearly come 
pleted in 1949 and 18 more are under way, 
costing a total of about $5,000,000. All 
these great sums are made possible by gelie 
erous people who love boys. 

If you need some more statistics, I may 
tell you that there are 35,000 adults giving 
generously of their time to the Boys’ Clubs 
as boards of directors or auxiliary organiza- 
tions. The clubs are guided by over 6,000 
trained adult leaders who are the “faculty.” 

This education includes self-organization 
and their own discipline in the conduct of 
their clubs. It includes testing out their 
natural bents in shops, crafts, music, and 
the professions. It includes medical inspec- 
tion and trainingin health. It involves every 
known indoor and outdoor game and sport, 
except horse racing and golf. It even ine 
cludes the flying trapeze. 

There is no discrimination as to religion 
or race. Theirs is that equality which is the 
foundation of free men. The greatest moral 
training, except for religious faith, comes 
from training these boys in teamwork and 
sportsmanship. 

We do not claim that the boys’ clubs sub- 
stitute for either mother or the public 
schools. We are concerned with the kid from 
the hour when school is out until he goes to 
bed or when he gets a holiday. When a boy 
is inside our doors, mother has no worry. 
The police have no worry from some of his 
primitive instincts. 

We have a right to brag a little. We have 
produced some major league ball players and 
some great editors and artists. In the last 
war Craft the total number of rejects among 
our graduates was less than 5 percent as 
against the national average of over 30 per- 
cent. I could tell you of districts where we 
have reduced delinquency by 75 percent, 
Over the years we have brought joy into the 
lives of millions of boys. 

You will anticipate my next remark. We 
need more money and lots of it, for there are 
2,000,000 of these pavement boys whom we 
have not taken care of, 


HIS RIGHTS, CHARACTERISTICS, ENVIRONMENT, 
AND HOPES 


The work of the boys’ clubs is geared to 
certain ideas. 

First. When the founding fathers an- 
nounced the unalienable rights, they laid 
proper emphasis on the pursuit of happiness. 
I have no doubt any lawyer would construe 
that as especially intended to include boys. 
However, we are not so worried at the mo- 
ment with his unalienable rights to the pur. 
suit of happiness as we are with his processes 
in the pursuit. | 

Second. In pursuit of happiness, the boy 
has two jobs. One is being a boy and the 
other is training to be a man. 

When the boys’ clubs contemplate his jobs, 
we take into account certain characteristics 
of the animal and his environment. Some 
years ago I made some observations on these 
essentials. I have combined them with some 
further observations to bring jou up to date 
in this important matter. 

Together with his sister, the boy is our 
most precious possession. But he presents 
not only joys and hopes, but also paradoxes. 
He strains our nerves, yet he is a complex of 
cells teeming with affection. He is a periodic 
nuisance, yet he is a joy forever. He is a 
part-time incarnation of destruction, yet he 
radiates sunlight to all the world. He at 
times gives evidence of being the child of in- 
iquity, yet his idealism can make a great na- 
tion. He is filled with curiosity as to every 
mortal thing. He is an illuminated interro- 
gation point, yet he is the most entertaining 
animal that is. 

The whole world is new to him. He must 
discover it all over again. All its corners 
and things must be explored or taken apart. 
Therefore his should be a life of discovery, 
of adventure, of great undertakings. He 
must spend much time in the land of make- 
believe, if he is to expand his soul. One 
of the sad things in the world is that he 
must grow up into the land of taxpayers. 

He is endowed with a dynamic energy and 
an impelling desire to take exercise on all 
occasions. He is a complete self-starter, and 
therefore wisdom in dealing with him con- 
sists mostly in what to do with him next, 
His primary instinct is to hunt in a pack 
and that multiplies his devices. He and 
his pack can go on the hunt either for good 
or evil, Our first problem is to find him 
constructive joy, instead of destructive glee, 

To complicate this problem, this civiliza- 
tion has gone and built up great cities. We 
have increased the number of boys per acre, 
We have paved all this part of the land with 
cement and cobblestones. Of these human 
organisms, perhaps two and a half million 
must find their outdoor life on these pave- 
ments and confined by brick walls. Much 
of their life is concerned with stairs, light 
switches, alleys, fire escapes, bells, and cob- 
blestones, and a chance to get run over by 
a truck. Thus these boys are today sepa- 
rated from mother earth and all her works, 
except the weather, In the days before our 
civilization became so perfectly paved with 
cement, he matched his wits with the birds, 
the bees, and the fish. But the outlet of his 
energies in exploring the streams and the 
fields is closed to him. The mysteries of 
the birds and bees and fish are mostly denied 
to him. 

The normal boy is a primitive animal and 
takes to competition and battle. If he 
doesn’t have much of a chance to contend 
with nature, and unless he is given some- 
thing else to do, he is likely to take on con- 
tention with a policeman, 

I dislike to refer to these boys as under. 
privileged. That is only a part truth, He 
has better facilities for education and better 
protection of health than boys in any other 
country in the world. He suffers less from 
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mumps and measles than his gr 

did; more quickly do we hea) st 
bones. He will live longer, and if his «a. 
is blighted, the Nation will have to bo... 
him longer in fail, -~ 

He has other gains. The electric light 
has banished the former curse of all bor: 
of cleaning lamps and everlastingly carrying 
them about. The light switch has drive, 
away the goblins that lived in dark corner, 
and under the bed. It clothes drab streets 
with gaiety and cheer by night. Ana jt is 
the attraction of these bright lights that jn. 
creases our problem. 

But we are concerned with the Privileges 
which all these bricks and cement haye 
taken away from him. The particular ones 
with which we are concerned bear on his 
character and moral stature. This brick 
and cement foundation of life is a hard 
soil for his growths. Somebody will say 
morals are the job of parents. But the best 
of parents cannot keep him indoors all the 
time. And the world in the streets is 
distorted and dangerous world which the 


parents cannot make or unmake. So it be- 
comes a job of public relations. 
But there is more than that. The fine 


qualities of loyalty to the pack are not so 
good on the pavements. For here the pack 
turns to the gang, where his superabundant 
vitality leads him to depredation. And 
here we make gangsters and feed jails. The 


- way to stop crime is to stop the manufac- 


ture of criminals. 

This is only a marginal problem to the 
total boys in the United States. If we can 
start this marginal group right on the road 
to character, we will have done more to 
cure our national ills than either subsidies 
or so-called security. 

And there is more to this than even exer- 
cise and morals. There ts the job of stretch- 
ing his vision of life. The right to glimpse 
into constructive joy, the right to discover 
an occupation fitted to his inclinations and 
talents, and the right to develop his person- 
ality. The priceless treasure of boyhood is 
his endless enthusiasm, his high store of 
idealism, his affections, and his hopes. 
When we preserve these with character, we 
have made men. We have made citizens 
and we have made Americans. 
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The Golden Keystone Award is indeed 4 
cherished honor. As its recipient I know 
that this great honor would never have been 
accorded me had it not been for the tireless 
and unselfish assistance and devotion to duty 
of my associates in the FBI. For them, as 
well as for myself, I accept this honor with 
pardonable pride and gratitude. 

The fact that the award is presented by 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Boys’ Clubs of America, 
gives it even greater significance to me. It 
has been my distinct privilege and pleasure 
to have served under Mr. Herbert Hoover for 
many years in my official career and later to 
be associated with him in the boys’ cluts 
work. His life symbolizes the precepts 0! 
this great Nation. Inspired by our finest 
traditions of liberty and freedom and justice 
for all, he stands foursquare against every 
disrupting force. His contributions to our 
Nation’s welfare have been outstanding; his 
great heart and soul are attuned to the needs 
of humanity which he has served so nobly 
over the years. May God grant him many 
years to counsel our country through these 
troubled times. 

There is a parallel between the aims of the 
Boys’ Clubs of America and the FBI. We 
work on different fronts, but toward a com- 
mon objective—a more secure America. One 
of the great tragedies of our generation has 








been our lack of vision. As a people we have 
i materially. We have harnessed 


prospereu 
our va t industrial potential; we have pene- 
trated the mysteries of science. We have 


achieved a standard of living which is un- 
equaled the world over. The defects of our 
social order are gradually being overcome. 
We have more leisure time and opportunities 
for recreation than people in any civilized 
land in the world. But we are sadly neglect- 
ing our most precious asset—the citizen of 
tomorrow. 

We are witnessing, too often, a gradual dis- 
solution of the traditional American home, 
The American home too frequently has be- 
come merely a place to eat and sleep instead 
of a place of moral development and spiritual 
growth. Adult America in too many in- 
stances has failed miserably in its responsi- 
bility to youth. 

The tendency to coddle youth or treat their 
problems with indifference manifests itself in 
too many communities. Instead of giving 
young people leadership through example 
and discipline, too frequently we permit them 
to run rampant in the uninhibited expres- 
sion of their impulses—a practice which has 
led to disastrous Consequences. 

The awesome spectacle a few weeks ago in 
one of our cities, of scores of young people 
swept by a mob spirit flaunting the forces of 
law and order by rioting in the streets, and 
equally startling and frightening spectacles 
in other cities, are sufficient to make us pause 
and take stock. The unlawful activities of 
too many of our young people are a national 
disgrace. We who are engaged in law en- 
ment see the results daily in the un- 
governed activities of teen-age boys and girls 
who are responsible for a percentage of crimes 
out of all proportion to their age group. 
This is indeed a serious indictment of 
parenthood. 

In fact, some 50 percent of all crimes 
against property are committed by young 





people under 25 years of age. In 117,562 cases 
last year involving young people under 21 
years of age, law enforcement agencies re- 
garded the offenses sufficiently serious to 
take the fingerprints of the offenders for in- 
clusion in the fingerprint files of the FBI. 
These represent some 15 percent of all per- 


sons arrested. Yet, as a group, persons under 


21 years of age accounted for 43.8 percent of 
all persons arrested for auto theft; 38.2 per- 
cent of all persons arrested for burglary; 
30.4 percent of all persons arrested for rape; 
26.7 percent of all persons arrested for rob- 
bery; and 11.9 percent of all persons arrested 
for felonious homicide. 

This sad spectacle of misdirected energy 
is an unwholesome blemish on the American 
Scene. Perhaps the disappearance of the 
woodshed of my generation has had its effect. 
Ihave heare. too many sorrowful confessions 


of parents who “spared the rod and spoiled 
the child” not to be convinced that a firm- 
ness and a determination to enforce disci- 
pine and order have their merits. There 
1S no satisfactory substitute for discipline in 


developing character. Hard work, even if it 
1s considered old-fashioned in some quarters, 
is & stepping stone to achievement. 

The breakdown in some of the homes and 


the lack of facilities in the schools to fully 
acminister to the fundamental needs of 
youth have made necessary such a youth- 
Serving agency as the Boys’ Clubs of America, 


In the brief span of their existence, the 
boys’ clubs of the Nation have left an in- 
Gelibl imprint for good upon the 325 com- 
gee es where they exist. The 330,000 
Hem 


rs of the boys’ clubs are being given 
nities which they would not other- 
ve. Make no mistake—each of these 
yS will become a better citizen because 
adults have had vision and have been 
* to devote their time and energies to 
‘cing these young men with opportuni- 
* W4ich are their inherent right. 
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The program of the boys’ clubs has con- 
clusively proven its worth by satisfying the 
basic desires of youth in offering opportuni- 
ties for new experience, recognition, response, 
and security which come from group activi- 
ties. In making this possible, I want to 
commend the 6,088 professional and volun- 
teer workers who have carried forward this 
program in 37 States. Back of these men 
who give of their time and energies is another 
group, totaling some 35,000 members of 
boards of directors and auxiliary organiza- 
tions in the various communities where 
boys’ clubs flourish. 

These men, many of whom are here to- 
night, by their daily deeds are living up to 
the responsibilities of good citizenship. 
Their contribution toward the building of a 
better America sets an example for others. 
The achievements of the boys’ clubs invite 
the scrutiny of every community in the land. 
The annual expenditure of some seven mil- 
lion dollars—the cost of maintaining the 
boys’ clubs—is returned manyfold in the 
results of its constructive work. The ex- 
perience of one neighborhood where the 
number of juvenile delinquents dropped from 
222 to 28, an 87 percent decrease, after a 
boys’ club moved into the community, I am 
sure, is the rule rather than the exception, 

The operation of the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica is basically American. They embody 
some of our finest traditions by working in 
the locals where they can render the great- 
est service. Our Nation has flourished be- 
cause of that principle—the serving of local 
needs. In the final analysis, America is the 
aggregate of all of our people; it is the ag- 
gregate of all of our towns, cities, counties, 
and States. America is only as strong as 
all of our people and our communities work- 
ing together in unity toward a common goal. 

Good citizenship, like charity, begins at 
home. That is why, for example, I have 
always opposed the concept of a national 
police force. The best type of law enforce- 
ment is the home-town police. Any other 
system would be alien to our American way 
of life. Each community not only deserves 
exactly what it receives in terms of law and 
order, but also has within its power the abil- 
ity to have law observance and good law 
enforcement if it so desires. 

There is not a city, town, or hamlet in the 
Nation which could not strike a telling blow 
against the forces of lawlessness within 48 
hours if its people had the will and de- 
termination to eradicate the breeding places 
of crime. The law-enforcement agencies in 
the land, with few exceptions, are thoroughly 
competent and capable. They are willing to 
do their job if they are unshackled and sup- 
ported as they should be by an aroused 
citizenry which will brook no interference 
and tolerate no alliance between the upper 
world of officialdom and the underworld of 
corruption. 

Similarly, the youth problem in crime 
would disappear quickly if each parent and 
adult recognized his responsibility and made 
an honest effort to do his duty. I look for- 
ward to the day when the number of Boys’ 
Clubs will double, triple, and quadruple. 
A crying need exists for an extension of this 
most worth-while endeavor. You, the lead- 
ers of this movement, have done your job 
well but you have scarcely scratched the sur- 
face. There is still much unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Now is the time for action. The need for 
giving American youth what is justly his— 
guidance, training, discipline, proper sur- 
roundings, incentive, moral and spiritual de- 
velopment—is more important than ever be- 
fore in the history of our Nation. The 
strength, the security, and the future of 
America depend upon the character and 
the quality of our youth. In the face of 


attacks from subversive forces which would 
destroy our American way of life, we must 
strengthen and expand those organizations 
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which aid in molding our youth into good 
citizens. 

The Boys’ Clubs of America must go for- 
ward if other boys are to be given the oppor- 
tunities of democracy in action—the type 
of democracy which flourishes in the atmos- 
phere of liberty and freedom in the United 
States. 





Protection of Wisconsin Dairy Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I was 
glad to note in the May 15, 1950, issue of 
the newspaper Herald-Telegram, pub- 
lished in Chippewa Falls, Wis., a very 
fine and deserved editorial entitled 
“Waging Courageous Fight,” recounting 
the splendid work of our colleague the 
senior Senator from America’s dairyland, 
the State of Wisconsin [Mr. Witey!]. I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WAGING CouRAGEOUS FIGHT 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY’s courageous 
fight in the United States Senate to aid 
Wisconsin dairy farmers was called to the 
attention of the local Kiwanis Club and 
their farmer guests Wednesday night at 
Eagle Point. 

Milo Swanton, executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin Council of Agricultural Coopera- 
tives, praised Wisconsin’s senior Senator for 
what he termed his yeoman service in the 
farmers’ battle against the manufacturers of 
dairy substitutes. 

Swanton’s remarks drew spontaneous ap- 
plause from the more than 100 men present 
at Wednesday night’s meeting, indicating 
that the farmers were appreciative of WILEY’s 
fight for the dairy industry. 

Now, a communication from Washington 
reveals that the Badger Senator is waging 
a terrific fight on the floor of the Senate on 
behalf of boot and shoe manufacturers in 
his home State. 

This should be of particular interest to 
Chippewa Falls businessmen, since huge 
numbers of some of the finest boots and 
shoes in the United States are manufactured 
right here in our own community. 

Senator WiLEy is genuinely alarmed at 
what he terms the indiscriminate lowering 
of trade barriers, which allow cheap for- 
eign-made boots and shoes to flood Ameri- 
can markets. 

The Senator read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a letter received from the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union, Local 705, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in which the workers com- 
plained of the steady flow of foreign shoes 
into the country at prices far below the 
domestic retail price. 

Witey, in presenting this problem to the 
United States Senate, has this to say, and 
there is no question but what his remarks 
are well worth repeating for readers of the 
Herald-Telegram: 

“Our basic obligation is to afford reason- 
able and legitimate protection for American 
jobs and American producers, as against un- 
fair competition from floods of cheap for- 
eign imports. 
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“To the greatest extent possible, consist- 
ent with that point, it has been my aim 
to try to increase trade with other coun- 
tries, particularly in commodities that are 
not produced here at home, and where there 
is an unfulfilled need, 

“T have received many messages from Wis- 
consin businesses which are deeply concerned 
with recent policies adopted by the adminis- 
tration for the reckless slashing of trade 
barriers. These folks, both businessmen and 
unions, as well as individual workers, are 
concerned lest in our zeal to promote world 
commerce we lose sight of the following 
facts: 

“(a) America has the highest standard of 
living in the world. 

“(b) American wages are, generally speak- 
ing, the highest in the world. 

“(c) The largest element in the cost of any 
commodity is, generally speaking, the cost of 
labor. 

“(d) If foreign countries using inexpen- 
sive labor at what amounts to serf prices, can 
have tariffs lowered appreciably, they can 
literally flood many American items off the 
markets. 

“Mr. President, I am not an alarmist, but 
I do not want to underestimate this situa- 
tion * * *, I have protested many times 
to the United States Tariff Commission 
against particular tariff slashes, but usually 
my protests have fallen on deaf ears, and 
the same holds true in the case of my appeals 
to the White House.” 

Senator WILEY then read the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ letter into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, commenting that “the letter speaks 
for itself about cheap foreign shoes flooding 
American markets, and that is why I have 
requested unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the REcorp.” 

It is encouraging to note that Wisconsin’s 
very able senior Senator has taken up the 
fight for the State’s boot and shoe workers 
with the same zeal and enthusiasm which 
characterized his fight for the dairy farmers 
of Wisconsin. 

Manufacturers, individual workers, and the 
State’s thousands of farmers should take 
heart in the knowledge that Senator WILEY 
is doing more than just passing the time of 
day in the United States Senate. Residents 
of Chippewa Falls should be doubly proud 
of the courageous fight which ALEXANDER 
Winey is waging to protect the interests of 
his constituents, 





Force Against the Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial appearing in the Kansas City 
Times of May 11, 1950, the concluding 
sentence of which refers to the firemen’s 
recent strike, saying: 

If the Federal Government is unable to pro- 
tect its people in such an emergency, the time 
has come for new legislation. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Force AGAINST THE PUBLIC 


On an outright featherbedding issue the 
firemen’s brotherhood has stopped service 


on four major railroads. From coast to coast 
hundreds of cities and towns are left with- 
out railroad service. Industries depending 
on these four lines face the prospect of shut- 
down. Passenger travel is disrupted. 

The responsibility for drastic action checks 
to Washington. If the President has no 
power to act, as he claims, then the issue 
is in the lap of Congress. 

Until now there has been no way to com- 
promise with the union. It has delivered 
an ultimatum and stands on it. The key 
demand which is a third man on each Diesel 
locomotive, is the strategic point of attack 
in a general movement tc spread the feather- 
bedding practice through the Nation’s rail- 
road systems. 

The brotherhood couldn’t have chosen @ 
clearer example to show the American pub- 
lic how featherbedding works. 

A second man, a firemen, is already car- 
ried on a Diesel as a safety factor. An en- 
gineer alone could operate the locomotive 
with normal safety. If he should suffer a 
heart attack or lose his faculties for any 
reason the automatic device is on hand to 
stop the train as soon as his foot leaves 
the pedal. But where many lives are in- 
volved the precaution of an extra man is 
justified. Automatic devices sometimes fail. 
So a second man is on hand for some rare 
emergency. 

A third man could serve no purpose what- 
ever. He would just go along for the ride 
and draw his pay. That is featherbed- 
ding. The third man on all the Diesels would 
account for an annual expense of $40,000,000 
a year. 

If the firemen’s brotherhood can have its 
way on this issue it has softened the resist- 
ance to many other demands. Its drive is to 
make jobs for extra men. The only way the 
railroads could pay such mounting costs 
is by increasing freight rates and fares that 
are already too high. 

The claim for a third man on a Diesel has 
not been supported anywhere outside the 
brotherhood’s leaders. It has gone to two 
Presidential fact-finding boards and has 
been turned down by both. 

The movement started back in 1939. A 
board appointed by President Roosevelt held 
that no purpose would be served by a third 
man on a Diesel. The demand persisted, 
In 1949 a board appointed by President Try- 
man heard the arguments and found against 
the brotherhood. 

This is no ordinary labor dispute in which 
you have good arguments on both sides. 
Left without any support for its argument 
the firemen’s brotherhood is determined to 
have its way by force. The victims are 
literally millions of people who depend di- 
rectly or indirectly on the service of four 
major railroads. 

If the Federal Government is unable to 
protect its people in such an emergency the 
time has come for new legislation. 





Point 4 and Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, when 
President Truman launched the idea of 
the point 4 program, to give technical 
assistance to underdeveloped areas of the 
world, he summed up the American hope 
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for world stability in these 
words: 


Democracy alone can supply the vitalizin 
force to stir the peoples of the world on 
triumphant action, not only against their 
human oppressors, but also against their 
ancient enemies—hunger, misery, and 
despair, 


These words gain their fullest meaning 
when the problems of the underdevelopeq 
areas are brought out into the open and 
studied from the viewpoint of the people 
in those areas. 


Raden Sudjatmoko, acting chief of the 
Indonesian Observer’s Mission to the 
United Nations, made a statement on 
April 15, 1950, before the fifty-fourth 
annual meeting of the American Acad. 
emy of Political and Social Science, giy. 
ing his own viewpoint on the point 4 pro- 
gram in its relation to the problems of 
southeast Asia. 

Because I believe our participation in 
the point 4 program must be guided by 
the fullest knowledge of the problems we 
face, I wish to call attention to Raden 
Sudjatmoko’s views and ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from his address 
Point Four and Southeast Asia may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PoINnt 4 AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Before beginning my remarks, I want to 
make it clear, that what I have to say tonight 
is entirely my own personal view, and does 
not in any way reflect the views or opinions 
of my government. 

Point 4 is the assertion of faith in a world 
based on the recognition of mutual inter- 
dependency of all nations, economically and 
politically. It is inspired by the belief that 
if a new world is to emerge from the present 
chaos, it will have to be a world of peace and 
general prosperity so that the peoples of the 
world can live in freedom and dignity. The 
opportunities are there. In southeast Asia 
especially, where the people have shaken off 
their chains and laid the first political foun- 
dations for such a life, they are eager to get 
to work and reap the material and spiritual 
fruits which freedom can bring. 

The opportunities are tremendous, the re- 
sponsibilities are equally great. Once this 
program is undertaken, we cannot afford to 
fail. The political loss to this country, to the 
nations which would benefit from this pro- 
gram, and to the rest of the world, would be 
far tco serious. 

All this puts a burden of tremendous re- 
sponsibility on the governments and peoples 
which will participate in this venture. For 
the United Nations, this means the necessity 
of reconciling the basic conceptual differences 
still present despite the unanimous vote of 
acceptance of the United Nations technical 
assistance program. It will be the task of 
the United Nations to keep this endeavor 9s 
much as possible out of the areas of conflict 
besetting the world organization. 

For the governmenis of the underdevel- 
oped countries participating in this program, 
the responsibilities are equally clear. These 
would entail the necessity of achieving po- 
litical stability, the necessity of fulfilling 
honorably and scrupulously their interna- 
tional obligations, and the early establish- 
ment of well-functioning administrations. 
But they also entail their responsibility to- 
ward their own peoples, the necéssity of en- 
suring their own economic development and 
the raising of their own peoples’ standards of 
living. It will be the responsibility of these 
governments to carry through those changes 
in the social and economic structure which 


stirring 











are indispensable for solving the problems of 
y in these areas, and to stimulate and 


ert 
er 1 the constructive forces in this direc- 


channe 
tion. 
e e o + + 
The reemergence of Asia in the world is a 
phenomenon, Asia’s political 
crystallization and stabilization, its eco- 
nomic development are bound to take place 
in the irreversible course of history. The big 
question facing both the peoples of Asia and 
the peoples of the economically more ad- 
yanced countries is how this crystallization 
and stabilization and how this economic de- 
velopment will be consummated, and in what 
direction they will go. The political and 
social forces now at work in southern Asia 


permanent 


push for an early solution to the problems 
of immense poverty aggravated in many 
parts of that area by a tremendous popula- 


tion pressure, to the problems created by the 
out-dated, out-moded methods of produc- 
tion and the general low productivity of la- 
por, to the problem of land tenure, and in 
ceneral to the problems created by the dis- 
torted colonial economy, and to the prob- 
lems arising out of the aftermath of World 
War II. No government in that area of the 
world can hope to achieve stability if these 
problems are not faced and solved in some 
manner or other. It was the fact that these 
problems could not be resolved within the 
framework of the colonial relationship that 
made the revolution in Asia a historical 
necessity. Now that the release from colo- 
nal domination has been won, the answers 
to these problems can only be found within 
the framework of a new society, through 
social reforms, and through economic devel- 
opment. But how can these goals be 
achieved? Once this is clear: The main bur- 
den will fall on us, but the question of 
whether we will be aided by other countries 
in this process will be of crucial importance. 
* * + . + 


The problems of southern Asia are there, 
cold war or no cold war. The question of 
how we will solve these problems, how soon, 
and by what means, the answers to these 
questions will determine what southeast 
Asia’s position will be in the struggle be- 
tween dictatorship and democracy. There- 
fore, the fate of southeast Asia will not be 
determined by its alinement with any power 
blocs but by the outcome of our own war, 
our own war against poverty and misery. Or, 
to put it another way, the political and so- 
cial structure with which Asia will even- 
tually emerge will be that structure which 
gives the answer to the problems of poverty. 
should not be overlooked that by the 
nature of the revolution in Asia, which 
is & Struggle for a life of freedom, there is an 
nt determination to reject subservi- 

foreign domination or foreign influ- 

> it from The Hague, London, Paris, 
Washington, or Moscow. It is perfectly clear 
that of the elements of the upheaval in 
Southern Asia is the desire for greater popu- 


lar self expression, and therefore for democ- 
racy Thus, 








the best contribution that 
southe Asia can make to the cause of 
peace and democratic development is to an- 
Swer successfully the immediate political 
and economic problems with which she 1s 


nted. This preoccupation with na- 
roblems is not only justified, but is 
course open, and no government 
re ld survive the relegation of these 
I ms to a secondary level. Therefore, at- 
‘empts to draw the countries of southern 
Asia into the immediate orbit of the cold war, 
“s, lor example, the pressure on these coun- 
to recognize Bao Dai, can only deflect 
trom following the sole constructive 
course open to them. 
It 1¢ against this background that point 
t been launched. The psychological 
cal pattern of the southeast Asian 
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scene demonstrates that in the eyes of the 
peoples of southern Asia, point four cannot 
be separated from their reactions to other 
policies toward this area. If point four is 
launched on the assumption that economic 
aid is the best means of bringing about early 
stabilization and democratic development, 
then it should be made clear to them that 
the other aspects of American policy in 
southeast Asia are consistent with this pro- 
gram. The time is past when policy with 
regard to southeast Asia could be based ex- 
clusively on the requirements of policy in 
Europe. 

These political realities must be taken into 
account; they have to be dealt with before 
we even start thinking about implementing 
point four. But apart from these political 
factors, there are also equally important so- 
cial and economic factors involved in the 
revolution in Asia, and planing for point four 
must embrace consideration of these factors 
as well, 

Colonial society, the legacy left to us, was 
a@ plural society without any organic coher- 
ence, It was comprised of distinct social 
strata, fundamentally separated by the dif- 
ferentiation of economic functions, a divi- 
sion which actually tended to fall along 
racial lines. There was the top layer com- 
posed of Europeans, who maintained the 
estates or other businesses, or were involved 
in the administration of the colonial gov- 
ernment. The middle class consisted almost 
entirely of nonindigenous Asians, usually 
Chinese or Indians, who were mainly con- 
cerned with local retail trade. On the bot- 
tom layer was the native population which 
was tied up with the economic machinery 
only insofar as that contributed to the func- 
tioning of foreign capital enterprise. In 
many ways this third layer lived in an en- 
tirely different world, in a precapitalistic one, 
on the fringes of the economic processes 
taking place in that country. Because there 
was no organic coherence among the social 
strata, the different races lived side by side, 
tied to each other only by the common desire 
for gain. The center of economic and po- 
litical activity was located entirely in the 
European upper class and the foreign Asiastic 
middle class. The native population played 
a@ passive role: they were the object of eco- 
nomic forces over which they had no con- 
trol. On the part of the native population 
there was no sense of participation in or 
responsibility for the functioning of the ma- 
chinery of state or its economic processes. 
Life for the native was senseless and pur- 
poseless. 

The total reaction against this personal 
and collective frustration is the most domi- 
nant and the deepest-rooted feature of the 
present revolution in Asia. The reach for 
power on the part of the native population 
is in fact the reach for a new life. It is the 
dominating urge of a people for self-expres- 
sion. The revolution in Asia was born out 
of the peoples’ desire for responsibility for 
their own lives, opening up old sources of 
creative energy. This psychological element 
in the rebirth of Asia should not be underes- 
timated in any evaluation of the forces at 
work in Asia today. Collectively this up- 
heaval in Asia also means a new surge toward 
unity, toward social coherence, a desire to 
break up the social organization and strati- 
fication of the past and achieve a new social 
reintegration. It means the formation of a 
society which will be the expression of the 
indigenous peoples themselves, a society in 
which the people can participate fully with 
a true sense of purpose. Social change is 
therefore the essential, the premordial ele- 
ment in this re-emergence of Asia. 

. * + * a 

The direction in which the political and 
social forces in Asia move, is clear. To cope 
with the present situation in Asia, any gov- 
ernment will first of all have to exert every 
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effort to transform the distorted colonial 
economy into a well-balanced, diversified 
one. The choice of the resources to be de- 
veloped nrust be determined by the human 
needs of the area involved. Never again will 
alien economic forces be permitted to work 
without social control, taking into account 
their responsibility for the social and eco- 
nomic consequences of their activities for 
the indigenous peoples. There must be 
found a new and equitable balance between 
the function and the remuneration of for- 
eign capital. All economic enterprise will 
have to be part of the total economic and 
social fabric and cannot be allowed to op- 
erate as alien entities. Economic processes 
in these new states of Asia will have to en- 
compass the people as a whole. One can- 
not underestimate this trend. It is a fact, 
it is one of the fundamental realities of the 
situation in southern Asia. It reflects the 
fundamental attitudes which were condi- 
tioned by the bitter experiences of our own 
contact with outside economic forces in the 
colonial era in the past. Now we will have 
to find a new basis for our relationship with 
foreign capital, a basis which at the same 
time would provide foreign capital with a 
foundation upon which it can fruitfully and 
safely build for mutual benefit. 

To ignore these trends as they present 
themselves in southern Asia would mean 
building in the air. Instead of thinking in 
terms of the interests of the foreign investor 
exclusively, as was the case under the colo- 
nial set-up, we should now think in terms 
of mutual interests. Instead of exclusive 
foreign ownership of the new enterprises we 
should rather think in terms of joint ven- 
tures, providing opportunities for indigenous 
capital accumulation, local managerial train- 
ing and the development of local skills. We 
will also have to find those forms of economic 
enterprise in which the population itself will 
participate to a greater degree. Such joint 
ventures will be an important contribution 
to over-all stability. In this way foreign 
capital’s apprehensions about the dangers of 
nationalization will be greatly diminished. 

It will also be necessary for the local gov- 
ernment to stimulate indigenous economic 
endeavor. Because of the lack of local capi- 
tal, it may be necessary in the beginning 
for the Government to step in temporarily 
to provide the necessary capital. The Gov- 
ernment shares of such enterprises could 
then be floated at a later date. Those forms 
of economic enterprises will then have to 
be found whicn will leave a sufficient margin 
for capital accumulation for the indigenous 
economy. The absence of any native eco- 
nomic bargaining power will make it im- 
possible at this moment to work on the 
basis of an economic free-for-all. It is es- 
sential that those goods be produced and 
those resources developed which are most 
needed by the people. A system of priori- 
ties will therefore be necessary. 


- . * * . 


Economic development necessarily brings 
in its wake social dislocations of a more or 
less serious nature. In fact, the whole proc- 
ess is in the first place a socia! process, the 
speed and success of which are determined 
not only by purely economic factors but by 
the factors which are related to the psycho- 
logical atmosphere, the level of education, 
the level of health, etc. Because of this wide 
impact, the whole process of economic devel- 
opment calls for an integrated approach. In 
many ways we will have to find, as we go 
along, those forms of economic enterprise 
which are equally beneficial to the foreign 
investor and to the indigenous peoples, and 
which still retain sufficient attractiveness 
for foreign capital. 

Incentives for foreign capital will not be 
lacking, incentives in the form of transfer- 
ability of a substantial part of the profits, 
and repatriation of invested capital. The 
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governments will also have to safeguard the 
interests of foreign investors and guarantee 
that there will be no expropriation without 
fair and reasonable compensation. The pro- 
cedure for nationalization is not, after all, 
an arbitrary step taken by a government, 
but a parliamentary measure. The investor 
should have guaranties from the Govern- 
ment that when, for reasons of public inter- 
est, nationalization must be decided upon, 
the investor would receive compensation in 
the currency of the original investment and 
not in local currency. 

But the best guaranty for safeguarding 
foreign interests js sound political develop- 
ment. Foreign investors cannot fail to real- 
ize that the raised standard of living and the 
increase in political stability in these areas 
will lead to greater markets and a tremen- 
dous expansion of world trade. But it only 
stands to reason that before private capital 
can really begin to operate on projects of 
sufficient maturity, the basic human and ma- 
terial resources of many parts of that area 
will have to be developed first, for example 
the harbors, roads, communications, public 
health programs, education, etc. The de- 
velopment of these fundamental resources 
will of course not be sufficiently attractive to 
the average private capital investor; there- 
fore public or private loans on a long-term 
basis will be needed to meet these ends. At 
the same time, part of the expenses of these 
basic projects will have to be met through 
domestic financing. 

The legislation on point 4 now under dis- 
cussion, envisages a program for technical 
assistance and measures intended to widen 
the powers of the Export-Import Bank. The 
export of technical skills to these underde- 
veloped areas will be invaluable for coming 
to grips with the problems before us. But 
without a revival of the flow of investment 
capital to these nations, there are definite 
limitations to what this technical assistance 
can achieve. The fate of the point 4 pro- 
gram, therefore, will not be determined pri- 
marily by the degree and amount of tech- 
nical assistance available, but rather by the 
question whether enough capital will move 
into these areas, and under what conditions 
it will operate. The question of the revival 
of the flow of private capital, under the terms 
of the present proposals, will be dealt with 
at a later stage after a favorable atmosphere 
for foreign investment will have been created. 

I think it is clear from what I said before 
about the nature and the elements of the 
upheaval in southern Asia, that the old con- 
cepts regarding private investment find no 
place in the world today. Capital coming 
in under point 4 should not merely replace 
colonial capital. What is needed instead is 
a new outlook, a new concept of investment 
for the underdeveloped areas all over the 
world. The concepts and the forms of eco- 
nomic enterprise of the colonial era have be- 
come obsolete with the disappearance of that 
era. These forms of economic enterprise are 
no longer politically acceptable to the un- 
derdeveloped countries, Foreign capital in- 
vestment will have to take place in such a 
way that the necessary social changes in 
these areas will occur and will be stimu- 
lated, not impeded, by the role of foreign 
capital. 

* * . * * 

The success of point 4 in southern Asia, 
insofar as it is launched as an American pro- 
gram, will depend on whether the political 
background of southern Asia and also the 
implications of United States foreign policy 
in that area, are fully understood. It is es- 
sential that southeast Asia should not be 
left in any doubt as to America’s intentions 
in her approach to the problems of that 
area, and that the United States, recognize 
ing the facts of the situation, is willing to 
come to grips with the problems of south- 
east Asia as problems in their own right. 
This means that the plans for economic de- 
velopment and the time schedule envisaged 


in this program of aid should not be deter- 
mined by the cold war. Thus, for example, 
what is required in southern Asia is not 
merely the reaching of prewar levels of pro- 
duction, nor the rehabilitation of the old 
economic framework as a useful factor in the 
cold war in Asia or Europe. What is needed, 
instead, is a complete revision of the produc- 
tion patterns and of the resources which are 
to be developed. Foreign capital cannot af- 
ford to insist upon conditions which would 
perpetuate rather than change the old co- 
lonial social and economic structures. The 
United States must identify herself with the 
necessity for social change, and the abolish- 
ment of colonialism. 

The opportunities which lie before the 
entire Western World as a result of Presi- 
dent Truman’s bold new program, offer a 
challenge not only to America but to all the 
west in dealing with the rest of the world. 
This is the challenge which will have to be 
met for the survival of freedom and de- 
mocracy in this world. The opportunities 
to find new foundations and new bases for 
cooperation between the developed and the 
economically underdeveloped areas exist, 
It is the obligation of the governments and 
the peoples of both groups of countries to 
work together to seek to build upon these 
foundations. The stakes are high. This is 
the challenge for freedom. 





Plight of Dairy Farmers in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
recently received a very interesting let- 
ter from Mr. William E. Maier, one of 
my constituents who is a subdistrict 
president of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association. 

Mr. Maier, who is a highly respected 
dairy farmer in Cattaraugus County, 
wrote to me concerning the plight of the 
dairy farmers in New York, with special 
reference to two resolutions I have in- 
troduced on this subject. 

His letter is so pertinent that I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp pertinent excerpts 
from this letter. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


DAIRYMEN’sS LEAGUE COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., District No. 18, 
East Otto, N. Y., May 10, 1950. 

Certainly we must do everything in our 
power to protect and preserve our animal 
agriculture, of which dairying is such a vital 
part. 

India and China are today the most fam- 
ine-ridden and disease-ridden countries in 
the world because they have allowed their 
animal agriculture to disappear. 

Is it any wonder that the Communists 
have taken over China and are attempting 
the same in India? 

Communism thrives in the heavy clay of 
hunger, want, suffering, and hardship. 

Today, our American animal agriculture is 
providing our Nation with the finest diet of 
any country in the world. It is also main- 
taining and improving our soil fertility with 
indispensable organic fertilizer in the form 
of livestock manure. 
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We Cattaraugus County dairy farmers sin 
cerely thank you for your deep anq abiding 
concern over our industry and our Welfare 

While you were Governor of our State, yoy 
Signed the Rogers-Allen law and the — 
milk marketing order No, 127, 7 

Today, these laws are still Operative ang 
as a result we dairymen, whose milk is mar 
keted in Buffalo and Rochester, are enjo . 
ing the best prices of any major market, ; 

Again, let me thank you, on behalf of the 
other 700 league farmers in my county for 
the great service you are rendering dairy. 
men. 

Would appreciate your keeping me in. 
formed on the progress of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 162. 

Sincerely, 


WILLiaM E. Marr, 





The Railroad Strike 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I have 
secured unanimous consent that an 
editorial of May 17 with respect to the 
termination of a strike, the unemploy- 
ment caused by which appeared to have 
passed the 200,000 mark be inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. On this 
day, May 19, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a news article in this after- 
noon’s Evening Star of Washington, 
D. C., entitled “Switchmen’s Strike 
‘Wholly Unjustified’ Railroads Protest.” 
This article refers to a strike threatened 
to begin at 6 o’clock in the morning of 
Tuesday next, the twenty-third of May. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 


SWITCHMEN’s STRIKE “WHOLLY UNJUSTIFIED,” 
RAILROADS PROTEST 


Cuicaco, May 19.—The threatened strike 
Tuesday of A. F. of L. switchmen against 10 
railroads “is wholly unjustified,” the Western 
Association of Railways said today. 

“This strike threat,” the association said in 
a statement, “is a reckless drive for prestige— 
an attempt by one small union to outsmart 
and outdo a big rival union.” 

Only Government intervention could avert 
the scheduled walkout—set for 6 a. m. (iocal 
time) against the 10 Midwestern and Western 
lines. Although no word came from the 
White House after the strike call Wednesday 
night, the National (Railway) Mediation 
Board was expected to be called in and al- 
tempt to settle the wage-hour dispute. 


WAGE INCREASE INVOLVED 


The A. F. of L. Switchmen’s Union of North 
America said the strike would involve 6,000 
members. A rail spokesman said 4,000 would 
be affected. The union’s principal demand 
is for a 40-hour work week at the pay now 
received for 48 hours. 

Daniel P. Loomis, the association's chair- 
man, said the union’s demands also include 
a 44 percent increase in the basic daily wage 
rate and other items which are equivalent t 
&® wage boost of about 50 percent. 

Mr. Loomis said the switchmen’s uniot 
represents less than 5 percent of the ground 
men (not yard engineers and firemen) 0 








; throughout the country. The 
nt, he added, are represented 
rating union, the Brotherhood 
i Trainmen. A few are members 
r of Railway Conductors. 
e railroads involved are caught in the 
m ddle ”" Mr. Loomis said, 
SAYS UNION HAS COMPLIED 
- J. Glover, switchmen’s president, 
ion had complied with all media- 
i nts of the Railway Labor Act 
; was free to strike legally. 
Dover I. McDonough, chief justice of the 
* court and chairman of the 
ng board, said: “If the switchmen 
k vy walk out without ever having 
nted the merits of their case to our 
Lines involved in the dispute are: Chicago 
ern; Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
f venport, Rock Island & Northwest- 
ern; Denver & Rio Grande Western; Great 
Northern: Minneapolis & St. Louis; North- 
e Terminal of Oregon; St. Paul 
Union Depot Co.; Sioux City Terminal Rail- 
way and Western Pacific Railroad. 
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The Siren Song of Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have just quoted, word-for-word, an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Indianapo- 
lis Star under date of Tuesday, May 16, 
1950. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial which also appeared in the 
Indianapolis Star on the same date, the 
editorial being captioned “The Siren 
Song of Socialism.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ord red to be printed in the Recorp, 
aS 10MOWS 

THE StREN SONG OF SOCIALISM 
i Truman dropped all pretense 
> “nonpolitical” nature of his barn- 
trip at the taxpayers’ expense last 





his audience, by a 21-gun salute, a 
00 political sideshow, a torchlight pa- 
a and cowboys and Hollywood girls, 
Harry Truman launched into one of the most 
partisan political speeches he has made yet. 
_ue called for reelection of Senator Lucas, 
of Ilin ‘is. He called for a Fair Deal rubber- 
0 ngress. He told his audience that 
tic Party has been responsible 
’ sressive Government action in 
n history and that the Republican 
; le up of reactionaries and 
1omases., 
appealed to every special interest 
e Nation, to small businesses, to 
labor, to the aged, the sick, the 
.. /‘¥ groups and the educators by offer- 
. e ger and better bribes in return 
‘es. The bribe has become the most 
¢ political weapon in the Truman war 
oe It was quite fitting that his party 
4 Sive away $2 bills to attract a big 


audience t 








ae hear the party’s leader. What 

po , might you expect from a Pendergast 
titician ? 

— President not only gave the Democratic 


y credit for everything good that has 


pr bened to America since Jefferson’s day. 


Credit f 


gave himself and his administration 
or the profits of industry and the 
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wages of labor, profits that were earned in 
spite of the highest corporation taxes in his- 
tory through the genius and planning of 
American business, and wages that were 
earned in spite of the highest income taxes 
in history by the most productive labor force 
in the world’s history. 

The President promised a wonderful fu- 
ture for America to be achieved by him and 
by the Democratic Party. He has forgotten 
that the wonderful past and present of Amer- 
ica were made possible by the absence of the 
very burdens which he proposes to impose 
upon our free system—taxes, deficits, Gov- 
ernment controls, state ownership of power, 
labor monopoly, and the socialization of 
medicine. 

“Give me the votes, give me the money, 
give me the power,” he is saying to us, “and 
I will make you happy.” He is asking us to 
sell ourselves into total dependence upon 
him and upon Government for our lives, our 
property, and our liberties. He sings the 
siren song of socialism, and if we listen and 
follow, we shall, like every other people be- 
fore us, end on the rocks of poverty and 
slavery. 





Acheson Must Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Times- 
Herald on May 19, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

ACHESON Must Go 


Secretary Acheson has set up at London 
the framework of a world-wide Communist 
state. 


It is not enough to call it socialistic. The 
Truman-Acheson regime was recently termed 
by John Strachey, the former Communist 
now in the British Labor Cabinet, as “more 
to the left” in economic views than most 
continental European governments. He 
didn’t know the half of it. Mr. Acheson’s 
program would go beyond this to concentrate 
power in a western imitation of Moscow’s 
Politburo. 


SUPERGOVERNMENT IS NOW PLANNED 


This affection for Communist methodology 
comes naturally to Acheson. He was up to 
his ears in the Hiss case, and has Kept him- 
self involved in it by his voluntary public 
statements. 

He is the most dangerous man in America. 
If Truman won’t fire him, Congress should 
impeach him or cause his removal by with- 
holding funds from the State Department 
and its projects. 

In view of the scandals within his depart- 
ment, Acheson obviously felt the need of a 
diversionary tactic, in the form of some spec- 
tacular proposal at the London foreign min- 
isters’ council. The plan he has brought for- 
ward is an effort to smuggle the United States 
into’ a world supergovernment through the 
back door. 

By his promises of more American billions, 
Acheson won the approval by the European 
foreign ministers of a committee of “super- 
citizens,” as they were described by Arthur 
Veysey of the Chicago Tribune London bue- 
reau, to rule both the military and economic 
affairs of the 12 Atlantic-pact nations, 
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An American is to be chairman, since we 
shall be putting up the money, and a civilian 
is suggested, but Gen. Eisenhower is named 
as the probable nominee in the next breath. 
Presumably a couple of years on the Colum- 
bia University campus makes a civilian of a 
nonretired general of the Army. 

At a time when Congress is growing more 
and more restive over the Marshall plan 
waste, Acheson won support for his proposal 
by suggestions that the United States not 
only will increase its present gift of a billion 
a@ year for European arms, but will continue 
Marshall-plan subsidies to European living 
standards after that plan expires in 1952. 
He admitted that he could not bind Congress, 
but he held out the warmest hopes, neverthe- 
less. 

When the Atlantic pact was presented to 
the Senate for ratification anyone should 
have been able to see that it was only nomi- 
nally a military alliance. In addition to put- 
ting us into any European war at the first 
shot, it pledged signatories to safeguard the 
freedom, common heritage, and civilization 
of their peoples and to promote stability and 
well being in the North Atlantic area. 

The treaty provided for continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid—with con- 
spicuous lack of any reservation confining 
that aid to the military field. 

It is idle to think that control of economic 
affairs of this Nation can be turned over to 
an international committee without yielding 
political sovereignty to that body. 


HE’S PLAYING STALIN’S GAME 


If there is any doubt as to what Acheson 
has in mind, it should be resolved by the 
statement of the correspondent of the New 
York Times, a fervent supporter of his poli- 
cies, that the scheme involves some sacrifice 
of national sovereignty. 

This is a magnificent understatement. The 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Acheson politburo cannot exist in the same 
world, but the means that will be used in 
the attempt to reconcile them can be pre- 
dicted with some confidence. 

Obviously no international committee can 
commandeer the resources and men of this 
country, but Congress will be told that the 
committee, acting under a treaty that is the 
supreme law of the land, has made drafts 
that cannot be refused without national dis- 
honor. 

Congress will be told also that it must go 
along with Acheson's folly or destroy the 
confidence of the world. Any attempt at ob- 
jective consideration of the scheme will be 
cried down by the administration propaganda 
machine and the internationalist press as 
playing Stalin’s game. 

Actually it is Acheson by his efforts to 
destroy constitutional processes and bleed 
America white, who is playing Stalin’s game. 
Unless the Nation is freed of his false lead- 
ership, we may yet fall, exhausted, to the 
Communists. 





Removal of Exemption Applicable to Pub- 
lic Contracts Performed in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement I 
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issued yesterday commenting on a pro- 
posal by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin to remove the administrative ex- 
emption which has been applicable to 
public contracts performed in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. I also ask 
consent to have included in the Ap- 
pendix, in connection with this state- 
ment, the announcement by Secretary 
Tobin. 

Thé VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, re- 
servilig the right to object, is it made 
clear that the insertion is a statement, 
not a speech? The Senator stated he 
had issued a statement, 

Mr. LEHMAN. I issued a statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will it appear in 
the the Appendix of the RrecorpD as a 
statement, not a speech? 

Mr. LEHMAN. It will appear as a 
statement, together with the order which 
was issued May 17, 1950, by the Secretary 
of Labor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, together with the announcement 
by Secretary Tobin, was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT H. LEHMAN ON ACTION 
or LaBor DEPARTMENT To REMOVE PUBLIC 
ConTRACTS ACT EXEMPTION FOR PUERTO RICO 
AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


I was pleased to note the announcement 
by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin that 
the Labor Department proposes to remove 
the administrative exemption for public con- 
tracts performed in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 

I have long felt that there should be no 
distinction whatsoever between the applica- 
tion of the Walsh-Healey Act to Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands and to other parts of 
the United States. This act already applies 
to the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. I 
see no reason for making a distinction be- 
tween the Territories, or for that matter, 
between the Territories and the mainland of 
the United States. 

I understand that every opportunity will 
be given to interested persons to submit ar- 
guments on the proposed change. I certain- 
ly support Secretary Tobin's action in this 
regard and shall express to him my strong 
feeling that his proposal be given final ef- 
fect. 

I would urge this both in my capacity 
as a member of the Labor Committee and 
as a Member of the Senate from New York, 
many of whose citizens are of Puerto Rican 
origin. I do not think that any distinction 
should be made between Puerto Ricans in 
New York and Puerto Ricans in Puerto Rico. 
The same goes for the Virgin Islands. They 
are all citizens under the American flag 
whether they be in New York or in Puerto 
Rico or the Virgin Islands. 

My attitude is the same whether it in- 
volves the Public Contracts Act or sccial 
security. I think Secretary Tobin’s act is a 
hopeful augury for the removal of all dis- 
criminations of this kind, 


Is there ob- 


[U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions, Washing- 
ton, D. C.] 

SrecreTARY ToBIn WovuLpD REMOVE PUBLIC CoON- 
TRACTS AcT EXEMPTION FOR GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS IN PUERTO RICO, VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin today 
announced his proposal to remove the ad- 
ministrative exemption under which the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act has been 
inapplicable to contracts performed in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
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Effect of the proposal would be to make 
the act, which provides labor standards for 
Government manufacture or supply con- 
tracts of more than $10,000, apply in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands to the same 
extent that it applies in the continental 
United States and in the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

The administrative exemption for Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands has been in 
effect since 1936. Secretary Tobin pointed 
out that information currently available in- 
dicates no compelling reasons why the ex- 
emption for contracts to be performed in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands should 
be retained. 

Formal notice of the Secretary's proposal 
is scheduled to appear in the Federal Reg- 
ister on Thursday, May 18. Interested per- 
sons will be given until June 15 to submit 
data, views, or arguments pertaining to the 
proposed change. 





The Railroad Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, on 
May 16 the people of the United States 
learned that there had been terminated 
the firemen’s strike, because of which the 
total unemployment appeared to have 
already passed the 200,000 mark. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be incor- 
porated in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial appearing in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch on the next day, May 17, 
1950, entitled “Now That the Strike Is 
Over.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Now THAT THE Strike Is OVER 


Trains on the New York Central, Penn- 
sylvania and other afiected railroads are 
moving again after having been strike- 
bound for almost a week. Needless to say, 
this is good news, especially for the thou- 
sands of persons who, while in no way parties 
to the dispute, were seriously hampered 
by it. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen has announced a “modifi- 
cation” of its demand for a second fireman 
on multiple-unit Diesel engines. The issue 
in its reshaped form is to go to an arbi- 
tration board, and its decision is to be 
binding on both sides. 

So, once again, the old question arises: 
If this solution is as gocd as both sides 
now seem to feel, why did they not resort 
to it sooner? Why did there have to be a 
strike? If this had been a private head- 
butting contest between two stubborn ad- 
versaries, the public might have refrained 
from asking the question. 

But there can be no such indifference to- 
ward a strike which impinges on the public 
interest—especially not when one party does 
not make a stronger case than that of “the 
firemen. The harmfulness of railroad 
strikes was recognized long ago and rail- 
road labor was made the subject of special 
Federal legislation. 

We do not say that this legislation has 
always been an automatic guaranty against 
injustice. In recent years many complaints 





















































have been made—especially against th 
slowness of its administration. But q shee 
such as this one does not help. It ou * 
to be all the inducement Congress needs ta 
see whether the machinery of the Railroag 
Labor Act may not be improved. 

A better law may be no consolation to a 
fireman who faces the loss of his job. Nor 
will it help him much to point out ths: 
the Diesel engine is not the first tec. 
nological improvement which threatened to 
displace labor. Almost all such improve. 
ments opened up more jobs in the long run 
than they wiped out. Unfortunately, an 
individual cannot live in the long run, 
Good personnel practice certainly indicates 
the desirability of finding a useful place 
for him in some other capacity. But a strike 
is hardly calculated to bring about such 
policy. 

Perhaps those involved have salvaged some 
measure of good will by calling off the strike 
when they did. If so, we hope that it wil 
help toward a solid solution of their prob. 
lems—the kind of solution which seldom 
comes from industrial warfare. 





Helping the DAV and DAV Service 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD an appeal which I have made in 
the past and which I am happy to renew 
now for the purpose of mobilizing aid for 
the DAV organization and for the DAV 
Service Foundation. 

There being no objection, the appeal 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 


HELPING THE DAV AND DAV SERVICE 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. President, on June 17 it will be my 
pleasure to address the annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Department of the Disabled 
American Veterans. There are many fine 
groups in the State of Wisconsin whom it has 
been my privilege to appear before, but} 
must confess that I get a particular thrill 
when I talk to the group of heroic men Who 
bear on their bodies the scars and wounds 
of battle in the uniform of their country. 

What higher honor can there be for me as 
a citizen who has been elected to serve his 
people than to appear before those who pres 
served their government and their free way 
life by their sacrifices? What greater honor 
can there be to come to a human being than 
to comrade with the men who preserved mai- 
kind’s freedom—the freedom of civilization— 
on the land, on the seas, and in the skies 12 
two global wars? / 

Mi. President, I express therefore this sin 
cere tribute to this organization and to te 
trustee of the DAV, the Disabled American 
Veterans Service Foundation. 

MY PREVIOUS TRIBUTES TO DAV 

It has been my privilege on several! prev! us 
occasions, for example, on July 2, 1945, 0» 
June 8, 1948, on May 6, 1949, to call attention 
of the Congress to the work of the DAV. J 
have on these occasions made an exception v0 
a rule which I personally have followed, . 
not discussing the financial needs of a private 







































































rcanization on the floor of the Senate or in 
e CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. This exception 
been made because I think that certainly 
if nas bee is any private organization whose 
enaneial needs should indeed be discussed, it 
s the DAV Service Foundation, which, in 
veets the needs of America’s war- 
i and disabled veterans. 
» can anyone say such an organization 
wprivate” when, obviously, its responsibil- 
fo the heroes who carry wounds and scars 
battle is our responsibility? No, its so- 
vate role is indeed a semipublic or 
truly lic role. Why? Because if this Na- 
; were ever to forget its public debt to 
se who saved it by offering their very lives 
t and shell, then our country would be 
n the road to extinction. 


LET'S NOT FORGET HOSPITALIZED VETS 


a question which I submit to every 
: Have you ever visited a veterans’ 
1? You know, my friends, it is 32 
vears since the guns ceased firing in World 
War I. It is 5 years since the cannon were 

t lied h in Worl rd War II, but in a certain sense, 
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nd seen in the veterans’ hospitals of 
a, and, for that matter, in hundreds 
isands of private homes where men 
ith them the broken limbs, empty 
the sightless eyes, the scarred fea- 
, the paralyzed organs, the shattered 
s, the pain, the hurt, the suffering of 
eapons of steel. 

Vhile not all Americans could answer the 
uesti “Yes"”—that they have visited a 
rans’ hospital, there isn’t a man, woman 
child among us who has not seen a 
unded veteran walking down the street 
home town, living as every other ordi- 
nary American, and yet in a certain sense, 

d inevitably so, in a class apart because 
t veteran's body has been the target of 


and shell. 











WORTHY DAV APPEALS FOR FUNDS 
About a year ago, I advised my colleagues 
that the incorporated trustee of the DAV, 
the Disabled American Veterans Service 
‘oundation, was then dramatizing its ap- 
al for much-needed funds by full-page dis- 
lay advertisements in many magazines and 
wspapers, featuring 330 cash prizes, totale 
$100,000, which were awarded in an in- 
‘iguing mosaic patterned word-puzzle con- 
- So successful was the DAV Service 
undation in this new formula of raising 
badly needed money for a worth-while cause 
that it acquired more than $2,000,000 net 
profits from its first two annual contests, out 
of which its board of 13 trustees has so far 
‘ocated the sum of $1,100,000 to the na- 
tional headquarters of the DAV for its Na- 
lon-wide service activities on behalf of 
disabled veterans and their dependents, 


THIRD PUZZLE CONTEST UNDER WAY 


successful experience encouraged the 
eervice Foundation to conduct a third 
uzzle contest, which started during 
tter part of January 1950, to which 

inal puzzle-solution entries were submit- 

ve up until before midnight of May 1, 1950. 
a Udging by the full-page display advertise- 
ents that have appeared in many promi- 
Magazines and metropolitan news- 
‘@pers throughout the country, the third 

‘onal puzzle contest conducted by the 
vice Foundation will probably also 
2€ successful. 





t 


JUNE 30 DEADLINE 


‘erstand that official substitute solu- 
y be submitted by the contestants 
June 30, 1950, after which there will 
evaluation of the relative solutions, 

th the possibility that the top tied valid 
‘gh scorers will have to compete in the 
on of from one to four sets of five tie- 
puzzles before the winners of the 





a an 
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1,002 cash prizes, totaling $100,000, and of the 
three automobile promptness prizes will have 
been awarded. 


FAIR HANDLING OF CONTEST 


Inasmuch as my long-time friend, the very 
able Millard W. Rice, is the executive secre- 
tary of the DAV Service Foundation (he was 
formerly national commander and national 
service director of the DAV, as well as 
national legislative director of the VFW), I 
am particularly confident that very meticu- 
lous care will be taken in the evaluation of 
the relative solutions by the contributing 
competitors in this third puzzle contest— 
just as was the case as to its first two puzzle 
contests—in determining the final winners. 
This will be in accordance with the rules of 
the contest, without any consideration what- 
soever as to the location, race, creed, color, 
or financial or educational status of the re- 
spective contestants, but only on the basis 
of their relative skills in their valid puzzle 
solutions, which should have been completed 
by sometime next fall. 

I am sincerely hopeful that the DAV Serv- 
ice Foundation will have been enabled to 
raise several hundred thousand dollars from 
its third puzzle ‘contest, just as it did on 
its 1948 and 1949 contests, notwithstanding 
the fact that other organizations have pat- 
terned after the formula thus proven to be 
feasible for raising funds for service-giving 
purposes. 

DAV IDENTO-TAG PROJECT 


Many of my colleagues will no doubt re- 
call having received miniature automobile 
license tags during the last several years, 
from the Disabled American Veterans. This 
is another unique and highly constructive 
method of raising funds. The DAV en- 
deavors to send out such Idento-Tags to 
all automobile owners, as a result of which 
it returns about 5,000 sets of keys each month 
to their respective owners—a very effective 
Nation-wide key insurance—which results 
in substantial net profits to the DAV, after 
payment of all expenses incident to the 
accurate manufacturing and assembling of 
the individualized Idento-Tags, processed 
mostly by handicapped veterans and the de- 
pendents of veterans. 

I would like to point out that if 100 per- 
cent of the recipients of these neat little 
key ring Idento-Tags were to return 50 
cents or more, the DAV would have no finan- 
cial problem in maintaining its staff of nearly 
800 full-time national service officers. 

These two unique methods of raising funds 
have heretofore made it possible for the DAV 
to maintain its invaluable Nation-wide serv- 
ice activities. But such finance-raising proj- 
ects have not yet been sufficiently successful 
to enable it to build up as extensive a service 
set-up as the needs warrant or to build up a 
much-needed reserve trust fund for the 
future. 

Judging by the experience as to World 
War I veterans, it will be necessary to main- 
tain expert national service officers for the 
benefit of our World War II disabled veterans 
for the next 30 years or more. 

Although most of my colleagues in Con- 
gress, as well as State and local governmen- 
tal officials throughout the country, prob- 
ably already know something about how ably 
and faithfully the DAV serves those Ameri- 
cans who were wounded, injured, or disabled 
while fighting in our country’s wars, I believe 
that because of the magnitude of its task it 
is desirable to explore the subject more fully. 


OUR GOVERNMENT'S LIMITATIONS 


Aithough virtually ali Americans believe 
that one of the primary obligations of the 
Government should be to see to it that all 
of our country’s disabled war veterans and 
their dependents should be adequately pro- 
vided for, I fear too many of them have erro- 
neously assumed that such obligation must 
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have been already fulfilled. Much as our 
Government has done for veterans, it has 
not, cannot, and really should not be ex- 
pected to provide for an automatic solution 
for all of the problems of all disabled vet- 
erans and their dependents. 

It is neither practicable nor desirable that 
the Government should underwrite all of the 
problems of all disabled veterans; such an 
easy method would be detrimental both for 
the disabled veterans themselves and for 
America’s taxpayers. 

The Government could not, and should 
not, provide sufficient compensation to every 
disabled veteran, to obviate completely the 
necessity for receiving income from other 
sources. 

The several Administrators of Veterans’ 
Affairs, during the past 30 years, have re- 
peatedly stated that the task of rendering 
adequate service to America’s disabled vet- 
erans is a job far greater than can be taken 
care of merely by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

The servicegof a nongovernmental congres- 
sionally chartered, volunteer organization, 
such as the Disabled American Veterans, are 
essential, if our disabled veterans are to be- 
come and to remain adjusted to useful 
civilian living, through suitable, gainful em- 
ployment. Only thus can our disabled vet- 
erans be saved from dependency upon Gov- 
ernment compensation, and be enabled to 
live as happy, self-supporting Americans. 


ASSURING GAINFUL JOBS OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


If American citizens, as employers, should 
fail to provide ample opportunities for the 
suitable employment of partially disabled 
veterans, then obviously such disabled vet- 
erans would have no other alternative than 
to seek to become completely dependent up- 
on Government doles. That is not the Amer- 
ican way. That is one of the reasons why 
I have introduced in the Eightieth and 
Eighty-first Congresses legislation to encour- 
age employers to hire handicapped veterans. 

Less than 7 percent of the nearly 2,000,000 
service-connected compensated disabled vet- 
erans are rated by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as being totally disabled. The remain- 
ing 93 percent are considered as only par- 
tially disabled and therefore receive lesser 
rates of compensation. Their inadequate in- 
come from disability compensation must ob- 
viously be supplemented from some other 
source, preferably from suitable, useful, gain- 
ful employment. 


WHY GOVERNMENT NEEDS DAV HELP 


In accordance with its congressional char- 
ter, the DAV cooperates with the United 
States Veterans’ Administration and all 
other public and private agencies devoted to 
the cause of improving and advancing the 
condition, health, and interests of wounded, 
injured, or disabled veterans. 

The fact that America’s war-disabled veter- 
ans saw fit to form their own organization— 
the Disabled American Veterans—should 
not, therefore, be regarded as an implied 
criticism against any Federal agency. 

During the last 30 years, the DAV has been 
extending, free of any charge, much needed 
advice, counsel, and assistance to scores of 
thousands of disabled veterans in techni- 
cally establishing their legal entitlement to 
governmental benefits to which, under cer- 
tain legal limitations, restrictions, require- 
ments, and provisions, they may be lawfully, 
equitably, and factually entitled. 

Acting as the defendant, the Government 
is called upon to pay the damages—in the 
form of disability compensation for service- 
connected disabilities, medical treatment, 
hospitalization, vocational training, and 
other benefits provided by law—to the suc- 
cessful claimants. 

It would be very inconsistent to expect the 
Government also to furnish the attorney for 
the claimant. 
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OFFICIAL COMPLICATIONS UNAVOIDABLE 
Officials and employees in governmental 
bureaus must necessarily operate under com- 
plicated, technical regulations, legal inter- 


pretations, precedents, schedules of disability 
ratin: service letters, and other guiding 
policies and procedures in their administra- 


tion and application of the some 800 laws 
pertaining to veterans and their dependents. 

Lest he encroach upon the jurisdiction 
of some other governmental official within 
his own section, division, or agency, or with 
the policies and procedures of some other 
Federal agency, the jurisdiction of any one 
governmental offiqal or employee must, 
naturally, be narrowly circumscribed. 

My colleagues have all had sufficient con- 
tacts with governmental officials to ke well 
aware of the full significance of this division 
of responsibility. No matter how much we 
might simplify government—as constantly 
advocated by myself and by my colleagues 
in the two Houses of Congress and cutside 
of Congress—such division of authority is, to 
some extent, unavoidable. 





PROCEDURE BAFFLING TO VETERAN CLAIMANTS 


It just is not, and probably never will be, 
completely feasible for any veteran to go to 
one governmental! official, or even to one Gov- 
ernment office, to find out what he may be 
entitled to under any one or more of the 
numerous laws which might be pertinent, 
any more so than such an ideal situation can 
ever prevail as to any corporation which 
conducts business operations in more than 
one State. 

Our Federal Government is exceedingly 
complicated, and its requirements are often- 
times utterly baffling to the average disabled 
veteran. He needs expert counsel as to the 
proper preparation, presentation, and prose- 
cution of his claim for any benefit, privilege, 
or preference, to which he may be poten- 
tially entitled under any appropriate Federal 
law. 

WHY A DAV 


It was because of the realization of this 
difficulty—that the Government could not, 
and should not, be expected to take care of 
all of the complex, varied problems of Amer- 
ica’s disabled war veterans and their depend- 
ents—that the DAV was formed, some 30 
years ago, by distressed, disappointed, disil- 
lusioned, disabled veterans of World War I. 

Distressed disabled veterans need the help- 
ing hand of their own organization, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, formed in 1920, 
congressionally chartered in 1932, and spe- 
cifically designated in several Federal laws 
as a spokesman for America’s war-disabled 
veterans. 


THE DAV’S SERVICE SET-UP 


Consisting exclusively of America’s war- 
wounded and disabled veterans, the congres- 
sionally chartered Disabled American Veter- 
ans has, for 30 years, been specializing in ex- 
tending its vital rehabilitation services, free 
of charge, to all disabled veterans and their 
dependents. 

The DAV has been freely extending badly 
needed services to scores of thousands of 
disabled veterans each year, through its 
nearly 300 trained, experienced, full-time 
national service officers (all themselves dis- 
abled veterans) stationed in DAV service 
offices located in all of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration’s regional, district, and central 
offices throughout the country. Supplement- 
ing their work, the DAV also has more than 
1,800 department and chapter service officers. 

All of these service officers are skilled and 
experienced in the work of helping disabled 
veterans technically and factually to estab- 
lish entitlement to any governmental bene- 
fits to which they may be lawfully and equi- 
tably entitled, such as service connections, 
disability compensation, medical treatment, 
hospitalization, and vocational training. 


These service officers also use great re- 
sourcefulness to assist their disabled buddies 
to acquire and to retain adjustment to use- 
fulness and self-support through suitable 
productive employment. 

Let me point out that the peak service 
load will probably not be reached until 1960. 
Moreover, it is a fact that inasmuch as sharp 
curtailments in its budgets have caused the 
VA to trim its staff of contact men, a heavier 
load has been assumed by the volunteer serv- 
ice organizations, of which the DAV is out- 
standing. 

Specifically designated in several Federal 
laws as a spokesman for America’s war dis- 
abled veterans, and dedicated to the pro- 
gram of rendering needed service to, for, and 
by America’s disabled war veterans, the DAV 
has been serving the men to whom the Na- 
tion owes a debt beyond payment. 

The DAV maintains national headquarters 
at 1423 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and its national service headquarters 
at 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
2.2. 

Its immediate past national commander is 
that great American, Gen. Jonathan M. Wain- 
wright, the hero of Bataan and Corregidor. 
David M. Brown, a World War I disabled vet- 
eran, of Akron, Ohio, is its present national 
commander. Vivian D. Corbly is the na- 
tional adjutant. Its national legislative di- 
rector is Francis M. Sullivan; its national 
employment director is Kenneth C. Brad- 
ley; and its national director for claims, 
Cicero F. Hogan. 

The organization publishes a newspaper— 
the DAV semimonthly—devoted to the in- 
terests cf disabled veterans. 


INCORPORATED TRUSTEE FOR DAV 


As related in my statement concerning the 
same question 5 years ago, the DAV decided, 
back in 1931, that the potential donors who 
support its service program should have the 
assurance of a continuity of policy as to the 
expenditure, by the DAV, of all funds con- 
tributed. Therefore, the DAV formed a trus- 
teeship, under the laws of the State of Ohio, 
known as the Disabled American Veterans 
Service Foundation. 

The primary purpose of the DAV Service 
Foundation is to receive donations from in- 
terested social-minded Americans, and then 
periodically to make allocations, from its 
accumulated trust funds, to the national 
headquarters of the DAV—as the operating 
congressionally chartered membership organ- 
ization of America’s disabled defenders—to 
enable it to continue to maintain and fur- 
ther to expand its Nation-wide set-up of full- 
time, expert national service officers, national 
civil-service officers, and national employ- 
ment officers. 

In order to be enabled to carry on this 
service activity on a basis commensurate 
with the responsibilities assumed, the DAV, 
it has been estimated, should be enabled to 
expand its service budget up to at least $2,- 
500,000 per year. 

Under the terms of a trust agreement with 
the DAV, all foundation funds are placed 
into separate State trust-fund accounts, 
according to the States of origin of the 
funds raised. 

The activities of the foundation are under 
the supervision of 13 trustees, 10 of whom 
each serve for 5-year periods, 2 expiring 
each year, with the other 3 consisting of 
the incumbent national commander and the 
chairman of the national finance committee 
of the DAV, and 1 other. 

The president of the foundation is Miles 
H. Draper, a prominent attorney and friend 
of mine, of Tampa, Fla. Maj. Gen. Irving 


J. Phillipson, of New York City, director of 
industrial relations of Botany Mills, is chair- 
man of the foundation’s finance and budget 
committee, with Lewis L. Clarke, former pres- 
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ident of the American Bank of New York City 
and Arthur W. Procter, New York attorney, 
as fellow members. = 
Daniel Bell, president of the American ge. 
curity & Trust Co., of Washington, D. ¢, js 
the chairman of its trust-fund investmen: 
committee, with Gen. Frank T. Hines, former 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and yr 
Lewis L. Clarke as fellow members, , 
The DAV Service Foundation maintains 
offices at 808 Seventeenth Street NW., Wash. 
ington 6, D. C., and also at 11 West Forty. 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y, 


NEEDS ARE GREAT 


According to the trustees—all prominent 
and conscientious civic-minded citizens—a 
trust fund of several scores of millions of 
dollars should be built up to provide for 
the DAV’s needed annual service budget of 
$2,500,000 in future years. 

Every social-minded individual and corpo- 
ration has the opportunity to support this 
important work through generous dona- 
tions—to the DAV Service Foundation—of 
money, real or personal property, shares of 
corporation common stock, preferred stock, 
bonds, and debentures, assignment of Gov- 
ernment bonds, designation in insurance 
policies and wills, by purchase of its per- 
manent personalized service plaques, by be- 
coming a contributing competitor in its an- 
nual puzzle contests, and by other methods. 

Other constructive plans of raising funds 
are now being considered by the DAV Service 
Foundation; and if the public is fully in- 
formed of the purpose of such funds, I am 
sure an enthusiastic response will follow. 





CONCLUSION—LET’S CONTRIBUTE GENEROUSLY 


As a United States Senator and as an 
American, I urge my fellow citizens to con- 
tribute out of their generous hearts to the 
need of our disabled veterans. I know how 
the average citizen these days is overwhelmed 
by many appeals from worth-while organiza- 
tions. I know too that the average citizen 
has his own financial problems during these 
inflationary times. 

But we must never forget that we would 
not be enjoying our liberty today but for the 
fact that these veterans were willing to sac- 
rifice their health, their bodies, their very 
lives on the land, on the sea, and in the sky 
in order that this Nation might endure. 

It is our creed, therefore, that we must ful- 
fill the needs of those men who came back 
from the war with the scars and pain of 
battle. Let us fulfill our creed by our deeds. 
Let us honor our dead heroes by serving our 
surviving disabled war veterans. Let us help 
America’s disabled veterans to help them- 
selves. Let’s not just pay token tribute to 
disabled veterans. Our ex-servicemen dont 
need a lot of hot air. They don't need a 
lot of talk, however sincere. They do need 
constructive aid to help make them seli- 
supporting Americans. They ask 60 Vvely 
little and gave us so very much, 

We here in the Congress are challenged to 
enact legislation that will assure their we!- 
fare. Over in the House of Representatives 
now pending before the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee are a considerable number of bili 
in their interest. I personally, as I have in- 
dicated, have introduced legislation to help 
them and I will continue to do all that is 
within my power. It was my pleasure to aa- 
dress the graduation class here in Washing- 
ton, D. C., of a service officer class—many 
young men who had lost an arm or & leg 
and yet who are functioning as whole men, 
stout-hearted, grave, conscientious, and wh 
were embarking upon careers to help theif 
buddies, yes, to help make their buddies 
adequate. 

In the interests, therefore, of our disabled 
veterans, I have taken the liberty of referring 
to this organization and indeed to its finan- 
cial needs. I know that the American people 














gill endorse my action just as they endorsed 
in hundreds of letters my previous state- 
ments pointing out very frankly the prob- 
jems of this great group of veterans, the DAV 
and the DAV Service Foundation, 

I believe the following endorsements will 
be of real interest to my colleagues and to 
the American people because they indicate 
the tremendous and unanimous support of 
outstanding authorities in this field: 

ENDORSEMENTS OF DAV 

Gen. Carl R. Gray, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs: 

“Veterans who are disabled as the result of 
service in the defense of our Nation can 
never be repaid for the sacrifices they have 
made. In acknowledging this, our Govern- 
ment accepts a sacred obligation. That ob- 
ligation is embodied in Public Law No. 16, 
which provides for the physical and occupa- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled veterans 
whose abilities for earning a livelihood have 
been weakened or destroyed through service 
to the Nation in war, 

“The Veterans’ Administration is dedicated 
to carrying out to the utmost the determina- 
tion of the American people to provide prac- 
tical and permanent rehabilitation “for those 
who gave most,” the disabled veterans of our 
Nation. 

“In this task the Veterans’ Administration 
is receiving valued cooperation from veter- 
ans’ organizations, employers, and public and 
private agencies in local communities 
throughout our land. The help afforded by 
the Disabled American Veterans is an essen- 
tial part of this common American enter- 
prise. 

“As Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, I 
know what the cooperation of the Disabled 
American Veterans has meant to Veterans’ 
Administration in fulfilling its mission. I 
am sure that the help that the Disabled 
American Veterans Service Foundation gives 
to our disabled veterans is an important 
service to the cause of veterans’ affairs.” 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley, former Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs: 

“The Disabled American Veterans repre- 
sents in its name, in its purpose and its 
accomplishments those veterans who have 
been disabled in the service of their country. 
They—more than any others—deserve first 
call on all we can do. 

“The DAV has been a great help to us in 
this important work. We welcomed this 
help in the past. We count confidently on 
it for the future. 

“I am pleased to add my endorsement of 
the National Service Fund of the Disabled 
American Veterans. Certainly, this program, 
which has for its objective the rendering of 
service to those who served, is a worthy one, 
It merits the support of all who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of our disabled ex-serv- 
Icemen, Your efforts are commendable and 
I wish for your program the success it de- 
serves,” 

_0. W. Clark, Deputy Administrator, 
United States Veterans’ Administration: 

“The job of providing physical and occupa- 
= ul rehabilitation for America’s war- 
complished only with the effective coopera- 
Non of many other public and private agen- 
cles, citizens, and employers. Among the 
cooperating associations, the Disabled 
A nerican Veterans has been outstanding. 

The DAV helps the Veterans’ Adminis- 
“on to help America’s war-disabled vet- 
‘ns. Its incorporated trustee, the Dis- 
ed American Veterans Service Founda- 
‘, in turn helps the DAV to maintain its 
‘ion-wide set-up of nearly 800 full-time, 
‘aihed national service officers. Their tech- 
nical information, advice, and assistance to 
tual disabled veterans, and their prac- 

n with governmental agencies and 
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prospective employers, has been of such 
great value as to have justified the Veterans’ 
Administration in furnishing office facil- 
ities for them in all of its regional, district, 
and central offices. 

“Generous public support of the DAV 
Service Foundation will assure continuance 
of the DAV’s valuable service activities for 
the benefit of America’s war-wounded and 
disabled veterans and their dependents.” 

Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator: 

“I want to express to you my admira- 
tion of the services which the Disabled 
American Veterans is giving to disabled vet- 
erans. Being a World War I veteran and 
also a lawyer, I can appreciate what your 
organization is doing. 

“It stands to reason that if such disabled 
veterans are to obtain the full protection 
that Congress intended, many of them will 
need the advice and help of persons fully 
familiar with the laws governing the rights 
of veterans. I do not believe that this is 
the type of service that usually could be 
rendered by the ordinary practicing lawyer. 
Too often the time spent by the lawyer 
would be out of all proportion to the amount 
involved and either the lawyer would be 
underpaid or the veteran overcharged. 

“It has been suggested, I know, that the 
Government might employ persons to act 
as counsel for the disabled veterans. This 
would, I am sure, be impracticable. Such 
employees of the Government almost in- 
evitably develop a psychology which causes 
them to try to save the Government money 
instead of seeing that absolute justice is 
done to the veteran. 

“Your organization’s method for solving 
this problem is admirable, namely, the train- 
ing of war-handicapped men as specialists 
in veterans’ legislation who can advise and 
help a disabled veteran in securing the bene- 
fits that Congress and a grateful America 
want the veterans to have. Your program 
deserves the support of all.” 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S COMMENTS 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower: 

“I am delighted to hear that you are tak- 
ing effective steps to raise substantial sums 
for this purpose. Your efforts will be fully 
rewarded in the lasting appreciation of vet- 
erans who will have sacrificed so much for 
the cause for which we are fighting.” 

Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur: 

“I accept life membership in the Disabled 
American Veterans with a sense of distinc- 
tion. Membership in no group in the world 
carries greater honor than does membership 
in the Disabled American Veterans.” 


AFL AND CIO PRESIDENTS’ MESSAGES 


William Green, president, American Fed- 
eration of Labor: 

“Be assured that we of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor who have long relied upon 
the principle that unity develops strength 
look with favor upon the valuable service- 
giving activities of the Disabled American 
Veterans organization.” 

Philip Murray, president, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations: 

“This is to express my appreciation for the 
important work undertaken by the DAV, on 
behalf of those who have given more to their 
country than can ever be fully repaid. La- 
bor’s heart goes out to the disabled veterans, 
many of whom come from its own ranks, and 
we are eager to do everything we can to help 
those handicapped veterans and their de- 
pendents to secure the fair and generous 
treatment to which they are entitled.” 

Robert R. Wason, former president, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers: 

“The DAV is not appealing for your sym- 
pathy nor to your patriotism, but is present- 
ing a practical plan for making useful, inde- 
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ndent citizens of our disabled veterans. 
t is to be commended for its excellent work.” 

Editorial, the New York Times: 

“The Nation’s first obligation surely is to 
stand by its fighting men disabled in the 
line of duty. The DAV’s success in this drive 
should be desired by all citizens, for an ade- 
quate DAV staff will mean that those who 
have bravely fought and bled for us all will 
not be disinherited and forgotten. Many 
pleas are made to the American public. This 
is one campaign that surely merits the gen- 
erous support of every one of us.” 


STATEMENTS BY TWO PRESIDENTS—ROOSEVELT 
AND TRUMAN 


The late President Franklin D. Roosevelt: 
“The purpose of your Nation-wide rehabili- 
tation program * * * to extend needed 
assistance to members of our armed forces 
who became disabled, as well as to dis- 
abled veterans of the World War and their 
dependents, is, indeed, a worthy one and 
merits the full support of our citizens.” 

President Harry Truman: 

“The Disabled American Veterans are per- 
forming a most useful function in helping 
disabled comrades to help themselves. As I 
told you during your visit to the White 
House, our disabled veterans deserve every 
assistance within the power of the American 
people. 

“Surely, in this postwar reconversion pe- 
riod there is no more important and timely 
work to be done than that of assisting dis- 
abled veterans. All Americans should coop- 
erate in the great task of helping these vet- 
erans to make as complete a transition as 
possible to productive civilian life. 

“I feel certain that all organizations and 
individuals who are interested in the welfare 
of our country will assist you.” 


GENERAL WAINWRIGHT'S MESSAGE 


Gen. J. M. Wainwright, past national com- 
mander, DAV: 

“The DAV maintains a Nation-wide staff of 
trained service officers. These men, disabled 
veterans themselves, are on constant duty in 
all Veterans’ Administration offices * * * to 
help their disabled buddies with all their 
problems * * * employment, compen- 
sation, insurance, hospitalization, and social. 
They have rendered effective, material assist- 
ance to more than a million disabled veterans 
in their fight to regain independence, secu- 
rity, and happiness, to again lead normal, 
wholesome, productive lives. 

“So, as a good American, will you cooper- 
ate by helping us to continue this vital, 
humanitarian work for the boys who fought 
for you?” 

Citizens who are grateful for the sacrifices 
of America’s disabled veterans will, I feel 
sure, generously support the vitally impor- 
tant service program sponsored by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans Service Foundation. 





Toilers in the Theater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the bills 
for a national theater introduced by me 
in the House and by Senators Irvine M. 
Ives and Exsert D. Tuomas in the Sen- 
ate have aroused much interest and dis- 
cussion. The appended article is very 
valuable as defining the position of the 
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actor in the theater today and in a 
naticnal theater: 


TOILERS IN THE THEATER 


(By Louis M. Simon, executive secretary, 
Actors’ Equity Association 
Opportunity to see legitimate theater has 
shrunk so much and has become so ex- 
pensive that it is very doubtful that any 
large part of the wage-earning population 
knows much about it except as a remote and 

possibly glamorous tradition. 

Loss of patronage from among the ranks 
of the average workingman and his family 
has seriously crippl¢d the theater. For the 
number of union members who struggle to 
earn a living in the theater has not dimin- 
ished in the same proportion, nor have these 


portionate to the i.creased cost of theater- 
going or to the cost of living. 

The result is that in times that are con- 
sidered to be very prosperous generally, the 
theater continves in its chronic state of dis- 
tress and unemployment—chronic because 
it has improved only very slightly since the 
worst days of the bitter depression of the 
thirties. 

it is obvious that the theater has had to 
meet tremendous competition in the form 
of movies, radio, and, more recently, tele- 
vision. Nevertheless, it will be worth while 
to examine a little more carefully into what 
the results of this competition actually have 
been. 

It has been going on ever since 1915 when 
movies emerged from their nickelodeon stage 
of development. Yet during the fabulous 
twenties, when motion-picture exhibitors, 
backed by tremendous capital resources, 
built strings of luxurious movie theaters 
throughout the land, there was no noticeable 
shrinkage in theatrical production. 

As a matter of fact, during the twenties 
production reached all-time highs and in 
New York, at least, theater construction con- 
tinued at a headlong pace. But throughout 
the rest of the country a very significant 
change was cccurring. Legitimate theaters 
were being turned into picture theaters at a 
very rapid pace. 

Perhaps the boom conditions in New York 
were responsible for blinding New York man- 
agers to the significance of what this evapo- 
ration of stock companies and road houses 
really meant. It meant, for one thing, that 
jumps between engagements were so large 
that touring an average show became im- 
possible. And as the country became a the- 
atrical desert, the entertainment habits of 
the country were being radically altered. A 
whole generation grew up to whom movies— 
and then radio—became the major source of 
family recreation. 

Theatrical management apparently forgot 
that even in New York long runs were not 
sustained solely by the metropolitan audi- 
ences but were supported to a large extent 
by out-of-towners who attended legitimate 
theaters when they came to New York. New 
York used to be the mecca for large numbers 
of people of relatively moderate means who 
were theater-minded, who knew the tradition 
and lore of the theater and who quite nat- 
urally wanted to see the latest in the theater 
when they came to New York. Even the 
average tourist used to flock to the theater 
the way the present-day tourist flocks to 
Radio Center. The thirties gave radio its 
big chance to build because it was free to 
the consumer. Then the war years, which 
were again boom years for the New York 
theater, finished the road completely because 
of the restrictions on travel. 

Today we find professional theater pretty 
well confined to New York and further con- 
fined to an avid audience who want to see 
only the hits and whose pocketbooks allow 
them to indulge in the fantastic prices that 
must be paid to see the half dozen hit shows, 





It would be easy enough to sum this situ- 
ation up merely by reiterating the truism 
that theater is a hand-made product rapidly 
losing out in a world of machine-made prod- 
uct, and let it go at that, except for one 
remarkable fact. Theater, the fabulous in- 
valid, refuses to die. Curiously, the theater 
has resisted following the pattern of the 
horse-drawn vehicle, the pot-bellied stove, 
and other such relics of former and less 
progressive or, more correctly, less efficient 
times. 

Although ailing for three decades, the 
theater has refused to die completely because 
it is something more than a utilitarian de- 
velopment of mankind. Although it cannot 
be classified as utilitarian in the narrow 
sense of the word, the theater nevertheless 
serves a useful purpose. 

Theater is a social activity of mankind 
that answers a basic need in all peoples, no 
matter what stage of cultural or economic 
development they are in. Its roots lie in 
the same impulses that make religion a nec- 
essary expression of man. And, of course, 
theater in its earliest forms was indistin- 
guishable from religious ceremony. (This is 
neither the time nor place to explore these 
psychological aspects of the theater, but I 
mention them to explain the fact of the thea- 
ter’s survival at all under economic condi- 
tions which rationally do not permit of its 
survival.) 

At the psychological level there is no real 
comparison between the experience of seeing 
a movie or a telecast or listening to the radio 
and that of going to the theater. It would 
be like trying to compare the experience of 
going to church with that kind of listening 
to a fine sermon delivered over the air. The 
whole inexplicable experience of participa- 
tion just isn’t there when it comes to the 
mechanically reproduced or mechanically 
distributed media of entertainment, 

o * * * * 


This article cannot attempt to discuss dif- 
ferences in artistic or cultural values as be- 
tween the amateur and the professional 
theater. Its fundamental purpose is to dis- 
close the fact that the emotional experience 
of theatergoing is not one which the Ameri- 
can people will deny themselves, no matter 
how many or how excellent the various me- 
chanical substitutes may be. Too many 
people want to go to the theater as well as to 
see movies and television. 

roof of this lies in the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government is collecting many millions 
of dollars in excise tax on legitimate theater 
tickets, of which more than half 1s collected 
from admissions to nonprofessional legiti- 
mate theater. From this indication alone 
we can see that the vacuum that was created 
when the professional theater virtually dis- 
appeared from the smaller cities of the 
country was rapidly filled by the amateur 
theater. 

° . e . * 


Actors’ Equity does nov want to stifle this 
theater, nor should the other crafts of the 
theater, For the past year Equity has been 
studying this whole situation very inten- 
sively in the expectation that eventually, 
through cooperation with the more enlight- 
ened managements of college and commu. 
nity theaters, and with equal cooperation 
from the other craft unions concerned, an 
intelligent solution can be found. 

At the present time many so-called little 
theaters are anxious to have Broadway stars 
play with local amateurs. Actors’ Equity 
considers each of these requests very care- 
fully and, if conditions warrant, we allow our 
stars and featured players to accept engage- 
ments with an amateur company. 

We know that in some quarters this prace 
tice is frowned upon. But we consider that 
our people have become very good ambassa- 
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dors for the cause of trade-unionism, In 
many instances Equity members are succeed. 
ing in breaking down the Psychological bar. 
riers that have created antiunion feelings 
among the nonprofessionals, Furthermore 
in this way we are able to collect valuable 
data. For permission is never granted to a 
member to play in a nonequity company 
unless we get all the economic facts that 
govern the operation of the theater in ques- 
tion. 

In time we hope to create a much larger 
traffic in the employment of our members 
with amateur companies, By the same 
token, we hope to stabilize some of these 
theaters and to raise both the financial and 
artistic levels on which they operate, and 
evei.tually it is expected to make the proc. 
ess one of gradual but complete unioniza- 
tion that will prove its benefits not only to 
Equity members but to all our fellow union 
members as well. 

It is fitting that this process begin with 
the actor because the actor is the most in- 
dispensable worker in the theater. Without 
in any way belittling the contributions made 
by any other worker in the theater, we must 
realistically make use of this advantage, 
We know that the public is drawn to the 
theater to sce a given cast of actors perform- 
ing a given play. The actor may even he 


‘considered to be more essential than the 


dramatist. Given a good company of actors, 
there are plenty of plays of the past that can 
be performed. But the dramatists of the 
past cannot have their works performed 
without living actors. It is a singular fact, 
peculiar only to the performing artist, that 
the public pays only to see him at work. He 
has no physical product to put on a counter 
for sale nor does the public want anything 
else from him. Herein lies his strength as 
well as the torturous dangers of the most 
erratic of all professions. 

Another and more distant horizon toward 
which Actors’ Equity has turned its gaze is 
the Federal Government. Joining with the 
American National Theater and Academy, we 
are now making plans for holding a na- 
tional theater assembly in Washington next 
January. 

We are confidently expecting that this 
assembly will focus the attention of the law- 
makers on constructive ways in which the 
American theater can be resuscitated. 

In England the Arts Council is doing a very 
able job of preserving the heritage of theater 
of which our English cousins are so Jjusti- 
fiably proud. From Equity’s point of view, 
the most admirable feature of the Arts Coun- 
cil program is that, in giving financial aid 
to any qualified theater group, it makes the 
maintenance of trade-union wages and work- 
ing conditions a primary requisite. 

We could do far worse in this country 
than to examine carefully the progress that 
has been made in England and to profit, 
whenever we can, by the example they have 
set for us, 





Against Postal Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include an editorial entitled “Against 
Postal Cuts,” which appeared in the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, Thursday, 
May 11, 1950. 








The editorial follows: 

AGAINST PostaL CuTs 
That nine-to-nothing vote of the Senate 
ost Office Committee in sending to the Sen- 
or legislation to countermand Post- 
master General Donaldson's sweeping cuts in 
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rvice was a direct reflection as to 
postal sé! 

how public opinion has rallied against any 
reduction of post-office service. 

This vast country economically depend- 
ent on speedy means of mutual communica- 
tion, not only wants, but must have, a post- 
ofice service of the best possible kind— 
something it already pays well for. 

If Postmaster Donaldson’s motive was to 
shock the country into a realization of its 
post-office service, he succeeded al‘ right. 
When people began to realize that mail 
deliveries would be drastically reduced, and 
that post-office service windows would close 
down early and at inconvenient times, they 
became keenly aware of what the post office 
means to them in their everyday life and 
work. If the Postmaster General’s intention 
was to blackmail Congress into restoring 
a Post Office Department budget cut, then 
his scheme has boomeranged right in his 
face in a way that may produce a real 
explosion in his whole department. 

For Mr. Donaldson did succeed in focus- 
ing the eyes of the whole country on this 
particular Government department. The 
taxpayers have heard—many of them for the 
first time—about the antiquated bookkeep- 
ing system, dating back to the early years 
of the 1800's, by which the Post Office tries 
to keep its accounts straight. People have 
heard emphasized the Hoover report recom- 
mendations by which the Post Office Depart- 
ment could, if it would, save millions of 
dollars without impairing service to the 
public at all. Efficiency in its operations 
should be the watchword of the Post Office 
Department—not curtailment of its public 
service. 

The Senate committee vote, of course, does 
not force the Postmaster General to restore 
full service. It will take action by both 
Houses of Congress to do that. Just the 
same, it is a sign that the people want good 
post-office service. In efficiency may be 
found the economy that Mr. Donaldson pro- 


fesses to want. 





The St. Louis Star-Times Receives Mis- 
souri University Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


_Mr.KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
ilvered by Elzey Roberts, publisher of the 
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t. Louis Star-Times, upon the occasion 
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, th St. Louis Star-Times’ being hon- 
red as the American newspaper to re- 
‘ve the 1950 Missouri University award 
or di tins uished service in journalism, 

€ University of Missouri, Columbia, 
).. ON May 5, 1950. 
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Ps re being no objection, the address 
oat ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
© 1OLOWS: 

— n Mott, ladies, and gentleman, since 


ence includes qa large number of 
: about to enter newspaper work, 
irred to me that you might like to 
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hear a few words on what it is really like 
inside the newspaper world from someone 
who has been in it for quite a few years. 
I will tell you briefly how the newspaper 
now known as the St. Louis Star-Times 
came into being. Then I will relate several 
episodes that served as milestones in its 
history. And I will wind up with a few 
thoughts on what is happening to news- 
papers in general. 

My father, John C. Roberts, one of the 
founders of Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe 
Co., the predecessor of International Shoe 
Co., came from a farm in Tennessee, but 
it was in St. Louis that he made his fame 
and fortune. He was greatly disturbed by 
the way selfish interests were throttling the 
natural growth of his adopted city. He 
wanted to own a daily newspaper that would 
give him the power to do something about it. 

At that time the Terminal Railroad had 
@ monopoly which enclosed St. Louis in a 
ring of steel. It was levying tribute on 
every ton of freight moving in or out of 
the area. This levy was called the bridge 
arbitrary charge. 

Also, in that day a group of financial in- 
terests, frequently called the Big Cinch, con- 
trolled a number of St. Louis industries. 
Their only wish was to perpetuate their hold 
on the community. They wanted to keep 
out competition. 

In addition, there was an alliance between 
politicians and criminals, whose members 
were called “boodlers.” They could be 
roughly compared to the members of the 
politico-criminal combinations that are ac- 
tive in Kansas City and St. Louis today. 

John C. Roberts wanted a newspaper to 
combat these evils. He almost bought the 
old St. Louis Republic, which died about 31 
years ago. He would have done so, except 
that he made the mistake of consulting me 
about it. Although only 18 years of age at 
the time, I dissuaded him from purchasing it. 

Perhaps that is why in 1913 he bought the 
St. Louis Star without letting me know any- 
thing about it. The first I knew of it was 
through reading it in a St. Louis newspaper 
when I was a sophomore in Princeton. 

During the 11 years that my father lived 
after the purchase of the old St. Louis Star 
he imbued it with the same high purpose 
that had moved him to buy it. He sur- 
rounded himself with a group of men stimu- 
lated by that same spirit of accomplishment. 
They worked together as a team and started 
the newspaper on the path of progress it has 
followed ever since. 

I want to describe to you some of the char- 
acteristics of the Star-Times and the philos- 
ophy behind them. 

The Star-Times has always shown great 
concern for good local government. It has 
taken pride in being a crusading newspaper, 
both in its news and its editorial columns. 

I could cite various Star-Times campaigns 
that were successful in bettering the com- 
munity. For example, the fights to break 
the prohibition against the employment of 
married teachers in St. Louis, for a clean 
restaurant law, for a standard milk ordi- 
nance, for the improvement and protection 
of civil service. But these are not the kinds 
of incidents that in retrospect make an in- 
teresting talk. Instead, let me use the basic 
formula of newpapermen—human interest. 

Back at the time of World War I, a 3-year- 
old girl named Hellas Mattler was kidnapped 
in St. Louis. After a 5-day search the police 
were without clues. The veteran reporters 
of the Star also found themselves up blind 
alleys. At that point the managing editor 
called in a cub who had been graduated only 
a year before from a copy boy. He followed 
a lead given him by a streetcar conductor— 
a lead which the police had spurned. It took 
him to Granite City. He found that a girl 
answering the description of the missing 
child had been there at a cheap hotel with 
@ man and woman. The couple, however, 
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had checked out the day before the cub re- 
porter arrived. The reporter found them, 
and then posing as a bill collector he gained 
admittance to their room and saw the child. 
He phoned his city editor, and within min- 
utes detectives closed in and arrested the 
kidnappers. The child was returned un- 
harmed to her parents. All this had been 
accomplished within a space of 5 hours. 

I tell this story because that cub reporter, 
Aaron G. Benesch, is now the city editor of 
the Star-Times, the same man who, the day 
after the bodies of Charles Binaggio and his 
bodyguard were found, revealed that Binag- 
gio had known for 3 months that he was 
going to be murdered. According to the 
story, Binaggio had collected money from 
the underworld during the 1948 campaign 
on his assurance that if the Democrats won 
the Governorship St. Louis and Kansas City 
would be opened up to the gamblers; he was 
unable either to deliver on his promise or 
to return the money; he went to St. Louis 
in an attempt to make peace with his fel- 
low gangsters and gamblers; instead they 
read him his death sentence. This Star- 
Times story hit the front pages of nearly 
every large newspaper in the country. It 
was carried in great volume over the wires 
of all the press associations—credited to the 
Star-Times. It was top news for the big 
broadcasting chains. i 

Incidentally, Mayor Kemp, of Kansas City 
told almost the identical story before a 
United States Senate Committee a week ago 
today. 

In the early twenties another bad gang 
situation existed in St. Louis. An open feud 
was fought in the streets by the rival Egan 
and Hogan gangs. The Star induced the lead- 
ers of both gangs to sign a dramatic peace 
pact. The signing took place on an Easter 
Sunday. Later the Star persuaded Ray Ren- 
ard, the Fox, chief lieutenant of the Egan 
gang, to confess his organization’s crimes, 
Renard’s confessions ran daily in the Star. 
As a result of them, 22 murder mysteries were 
solved, and bank, pay roll and mail robberies 
totaling more than $5,000,000 were cleared up. 
Renard’s testimony in Federal court convicted 
every member of the Egan gang except one, 
who fled from justice. 

The Star’s reporter who served as Peace 
emissary between the gangs and who per- 
suaded the Fox to confess was Harry T. 
Brundidge. This same reporter, posing as 
Harry Thompson, became a_ full-fledged 
“doctor of medicine” in 57 days during the 
fall of 1923. In this time, besides learning 
all there was to know about medicine, he 
learned the inside of the diploma mill rack- 
et that was grinding out murderous quacks 
upon the American public. As a result of 
the Star’s exposé, the United States Senate 
investigated the teaching and practice of 
medicine. Hundreds of quacks were elimi- 
nated from practice in Missouri, Kansas, 
Connecticut, New York, Massachusetts, Ar- 
kansas, California, Florida, and elsewhere. 
Ringleaders of the racket were convicted and 
sent to prison. Low-grade medical colleges 
throughout the land were closed. 

A series of news stories and editorials in 
the Star-Times about the spread of mari- 
juana traffic among St. Louis youth moved 
the State of Missouri to pass a law in 1935 
outlawing the cultivation, possession, gift 
or sale of this harmful drug. 

Undoubtedly some members of this au- 
dience, when members of the Armed Forces, 
found themselves personally concerned about 
how good a job the people who made arms 
and munitions were doing. Well, late in 
1942 the Star-Times investigated reports 
that thousands of defective cartridges were 
being passed as good ammunition by inspec- 
tors at the St. Louis ordnance piant. Our 
reporters interviewed numerous employees of 
the plant. They collected many statements 
supporting the charges. The Star-Times 
printed its disclosures based on the affidavits 
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of five inspectors at the plant. As a result of 
the exposé, a special board of ordnance re- 
viewed the plant. A change in the com- 
mand of the plant took place and nearly a 
score of improvements in production and in- 
spection methods were made. For this the 
Star-Times and two of its reporters won the 
National Headliners’ Award for outstanding 
public service during 1942. The two reporters 
also were given the Sigma Delta Chi award 
for distinguished service in general report- 
irg. 

Another characteristic of the Star-Times 
is its championship of civil liberties, par- 
ticularly when the rights of the so-called 
little man are beitg violated and when the 
freedom of the press is in danger. 

In the summer of 1947, a Negro by the 
name of Harvey Jones, an ex-GI living near 
Ahoskie, N. C., held a $1 lottery ticket on a 
Cadillac automobile. He won the automo- 
bile, but when the award committee found 
out he was a Negro, it drew again, and 
awarded the Cadillac to a well-to-do white 
doctor. 

Despite a law denying the use of mails to 
newspapers carrying news about lottery 
awards, the Star-Times printed the story. 
We did so, not because it concerned a lot- 
tery, but because it related an injustice. 
Many large newspapers did not dare touch 
the story. The St. Louis postmaster wrote 
The Star-Times a letter stating that we had 
violated the law and warning us not to do it 
again. The Star-Times publicly announced 
its intention to continue printing such news 
even though they might involve lotteries 
and in the following words defied the Post 
Office to do anything about it: “The Consti- 
tution of the United States guarantees a 
free press, Mr. Postmaster. It is not a free 
press when any public agency attempts to 
tell a newspaper that it cannot inform the 
public of discrimination against a Negro be- 
cause of his race.” 

Other newspapers, Senators, Representa- 
tives, labor leaders, businessmen, citizens 
from all walks of life rallied behind the 
Star-Times. Exactly 29 hours after this in- 
cident the Postmaster General reversed his 
interpretation of the law so that newspapers 
could mention lotteries incidental to other 
issues. 

Note that in this case the Star-Times was 
championing not only the rights of a Negro 
who had been deprived of his rights because 
of his race, but also the rights of all the 
newspapers that had failed to publish the 
story out of fear of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 


In this instance, freedom of the press 


really was involved. Unfortunately some 
newspapers sometimes cry “wolf” when 
there is no wolf. A newspaper is at the 


same time a business like other businesses 
and a unique public service. Some pub- 
lishers and editors try to gain special privi- 
leges for their newspapers as businesses by 
wrapping them in the Bill of Rights. Our 
formula for the preservation of the free- 
dom of the press is, first, don’t abuse it; 
second, don’t pretend that it is in danger 
when it is not; and, third, fight with every- 
thing you have when it is at stake. 

The last characteristic of the Star-Times 
I shall mention is its independence. We 
have supported both Democratic and Re- 
publican candidates for the offices of Presi- 
dent, governor, and mayor, 

The essence of the story of the Star-Times 
is competition. When it was purchased 37 
years ago a dying paper suddenly became 
a vigorous young challenger. Not only did 
it serve the community, but also it caused 
competitors to report facts they had pre- 
viously ignored and to champion causes they 
had formerly opposed or been indifferent 
toward. 

I believe that competition is essential to 
keep the bloodstream of newspapers virile. 
A city seeking its news through a slngie 


newspaper ownership is like a one-eyed man, 
whose vision lacks perspective even though 
the single eye may be good. Yet 20 Ameri- 
can cities of more than 100,000 population 
have a single newspaper ownership. ‘These 
cities are Memphis, Louisville, Atlanta, Nor- 
folk, Richmond, Va.; Reading, Providence, 
Worcester, Springfield, Mass.; Utica, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Toledo, Duluth, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Spokane, Omaha, Des Moines, Kansas 
City, and Oklahoma City. 

The impact of this development in the 
field of journalism will be felt, not only by 
you who will devote your business lives to 
newspapering, but by every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. 

In 1937 there were 1,933 English-language 
daily newspapers of general circulation in 
the United States. According to the Editor 
and Publisher Yearbook, as of January 1, 1950, 
there were only 1,780, 2 loss of 153. 

The situation is worse than the statistics 
suggest. Twelve States suffered a decrease 
of one or more dailies during 1949. This is 
hidden by several factors—the starting of 
dailies in, towns or small cities that used to 
be served by weeklies, the transferring of 
publication from Saturday or Monday to the 
Sunday field, corporate mergers that end edi- 
torial competition even though no newspaper 
is discontinued. 

Nineteen fifty has already seen two famous 
casualties. On January 4 the New York Sun 
sold out to the World Telegram. March saw 
the announcement that the Atlanta Journal 
had merged with the Constitution, dropping 
one Sunday paper. The trend toward mo- 
nopoly situations is growing at such a rate 
that if it is not stopped it may change the 
whole complexion of American journalism. 

The two most important factors heighten- 
ing the expense of publishing a newspaper 
are, of course, labor costs and the cost of 
newsprint. The men and women who make 
newspapers have a most demanding and most 
important job. They are and should be paid 
well. 

The March Survey of Current Business, 
published by the United States Department 
of Commerce, lists the average weekly earn- 
ings in American newspapers during 1949 as 
$78.50, the highest in all the classifications 
of employment in the highest-paying Nation 
on earth. 

Just how far the newspaper wages can run 
ahead of wages in comparable industries and 
still leave the newspaper industry solvent 
is something for the statisticians to figure 
out. But the principle of competitive costs 
is no different in newspapering from what it 
is in, shall we say, the coal industry. 

John L. Lewis has taken the wages of the 
coal miners from poverty to high hourly pay, 
When one considers the toil, the discomfort, 
and the hazards of their occupation, no one 
will say the miners are not worth it. But is 
coal as a fuel worth it? Aren’t natural gas, 
electricity, and other sources of energy stead- 
ily forcing coal into the background so that 
it is now a sick industry, one of the Nation's 
top economic problems? 

The same thing, I believe, is happening to 
newspapers. The monopoly that newspapers 
had on news was broken years ago when radio 
came into being. Radio was able to take 
hundreds of millions of dollars from news- 
paper advertising without vitally affecting 
the newspaper structure. The fact that this 
loss could be borne showed the underlying 
stability of the newspaper industry. 

But there is a limit somewhere to what 
newspapers can stand in the way of increased 
costs that must ultimately be passed on to 
the reading public and the buyers of adver- 
tising. Newspaper publishers should be 
proud that they pay the top wages of any 
big industry in the country. But they should 
be fearful lest these wages mount so high 
that their readers and their advertisers re- 
fuse to bear them. I believe the death of 
the New York Sun, the merger of the Fort 
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Wayne newspapers into a single Publishing 
company, and the merger of the Atlanta 
Journal with the Constitution attest to th, 
fact. ; 

A companion factor in the increaseq Costs 
of publishing a newspaper is the rise ip the 
price of newsprint. As recently as 1945 news. 
print was selling at $59 a ton. Within 5 
years the price had jumped to $101. Whetp. 
er or not $101 a ton is too high or too low q 
price for newsprint is a question I shall not 
attempt to answer. It is plain, however, that 
the newspapers of America are paying about 
70 percent more for every ton of their basic 
raw material than they were paying in 1945, 
Anyone familiar with the newspaper business 
knows that few have had revenue increases 
even closely approaching this increase in the 
cost of newsprint. 

Of course, newspapers in the monopoly 
cities can pass this cost along to their aq. 
vertisers and readers. Also the huge news. 
papers that own their own paper mills are 
utterly unconcerned about the increase in the 
price of newsprint. The higher it goes, the 
more money they make, and the tougher 
things are for their competitors. But most 
newspapers must make up the difference be- 
tween cost and revenue from their resources, 
not from their earnings. How long they 
can endure this load is something for the 
future to reveal. 

I have alluded, by analogy with the coal 
industry, to competitive methods of accom- 
plishing what the newspaper does today. I 
want to touch on this factor now. 

There have been important changes and 
many refinements in the methods of pub- 
lishing a newspaper since the inventiun of 
linotype, but the basic machines of about 
60 years ago still remain. There has been 
no technological revolution comparable to 
what has taken place in the metals industry, 
in chemistry, plastics, and farming. 

For example, the New York stock table !s 
taken from the stock exchange ticker in New 
York; transmitted line by line over a tele- 
graph wire; received on another telegraph 
printer, sent to an editor, from the editor 
to the compositor, who sets it line by line, 
from the compositor to a proofreader, who 
reads it line by line and marks errors; sent 
back for resetting as many times as neces- 
sary; and the type finally arrives in a form 
on the make-up table. That performance, 
repeated in hundreds of newspapers, could 
be obviated entirely by the simple process of 
setting the New York stock table once in 
the city of New York and sending it by a 
refined method of wirephoto. There are 
other processes as simple as wirephoto that 
could be adopted tomorrow if newspapers 
were not wedded to _ horse-and-bugg) 
methods. 

Some of the blame for this backwardness 
must rest on the many publishers who have 
been more interested in using newspapers 
for purposes other than as a public service 
and a private livelihood. Part of the blame 
must rest on restrictive agreements between 
Management and labor. But the conse- 
quence is that newspapering is technologi- 
cally archaic. It stands on the brink of vast 
technological changes. Some of these 
changes are in the realm of photographic re- 
production; others are in the realm of elec- 
tronics. I want to mention just one of the 
latter kind. 

Right here in Columbia there has been 
under way for the past 2 years the study 
of a new method of producing and distrib- 
uting newspapers. I refer to facsimile news- 
papers—newspapers broadcast over the alr 
and reproduced in the home. About 5 years 
ago a number of newspapers joined together 
to see what could be done with facsimile 
as a new method of newspaper reproduction 
and distribution, These newspapers !- 
cluded the New York Times, the Washington 
Post, the Chicago Tribune, the Boston Globe, 
and the St. Louis Star-Times. I cannot 
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lly say that we accomplished very 


ruthfv 

a ‘+h toward commercial realization of the 
‘eniect, Later the Star-Times turned its 
fa imile equipment over to the Missouri 


chool of Journalism for experimentation, 

d for nearly 2 years now the work we 

tiated has been continued on this campus, 
“| have never felt that the individual pro- 
ition of a newspaper on a facsimile ma- 

ne or by any other method could com- 
ste with mass production of newspapers as 
1c as they are circulated in a densely 
ong, area. I still doubt it. Those of 
you who have toured the Star-Times plant 
have seen new presses in operation each of 
which can turn out newspapers at the rate 
of 45,000 an hour, While the actual produc- 
tion, of course, does not reach this capacity 
figure, it comes fairly close to it, because 
the presses are equipped with devices which 
change 2,000-pound rolls of paper at neariy 
full speed. 

However, in this atomic age it may be 
that survival will be possible only by spread- 
ing out our factories, our vital facilities and 
our residences over large areas. Perhaps, 
instead of being bunched in thickly popu- 
lated centers that are attractive targets for 
an atomic bomb and even more attractive 
for a hydrogen bomb, we will be scattered 
over miles and miles of countryside. It is 
not inconceivable that in such a day it will 
be more feasible economically to deliver an 
individual newspaper on a facsimile machine. 

I do not pretend to know what the future 
holds in store. But I do know that we must 
keep up with progress and changing social 
conditions, and that is what the Star-Times 
had in mind 5 years ago when we joined 
with other newspapers in trying to develop 
facsimile, 

And that is also what we had in mind a 
few years ago when the Star-Times became 
the first newspaper in the world to use two- 


du 
ch 
Dn 
I 


way radio-telephone equipment in our news 
gathering operations, Today such equip- 
ment is also in the automobiles used by some 


of our photographers and circulation de- 
partment employees. 

I could speak for another half hour—don’t 
worry, I shall not—on the virtues of the 
American press and prove to you that regard- 
the tribulations it faces it is still the 
1 the world. I have merely been con- 
i with the problem of keeping it that 


less of 





cerned 

A democracy to survive must look to its 
arms. A free press to survive must look to 
the soundness of its economic foundation. 
However, the military arm must serve the 
civiliar dy, and not the other way around. 





illarly, the free press must serve the 
public. Editorial integrity is an asset that 

t be measured in circulation figures or 
ivertising lineage, but only editorial integ- 
y vin public confidence. With public 
ce &@ newspaper can weather many 


dark days. Without public confidence a 
newspaper is dying, even though it may ap- 
pear in the fullness of its strength. It may 
take years for a once-great newspaper that 
hes lost its editorial integrity to wither, just 
as lt takes years for a giant oak to fall. And 
it may take years for a young or revitalized 
news 


per to build itself up, just as it takes 


years for an acorn to grow. Editorial integ- 


rity is to a newspaper what the essence of life 
is to a tree, 

To you young people who have decided on 
new ering as a career, I say, based on a 


lifetime of work in journalism: You have 
made ‘ise choice, You will have a ringside 
Seat at e battle, the tragedy, the comedy, 


Lg circus of life—call it what you will. 
Whatever it is, there you are in the front 
row 

The rings are not merely three—they are 


bey nd counting. The daily shows are not 
two, but a continuous one, day and night, 
never ending, of infinite variety, ranging from 
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the simple routine of the humblest to the 
pomp and pageantry of the most mighty. 
You will find high monetary compensation 
compared to other industries. But you will 
find also the satisfaction of taking part in 
one of the most important and interesting 
forms of work in the world. I can wish no 
more for any one of you than that you may 
receive this satisfaction as fully as I have. 





The Country Needs H. R. 7151 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, to 
date, no committee action has been taken 
on H. R. 7151, and the copper market 
is being adversely affected. Congress 
must take cognizance of the dislocations 
which will result from failure to continue 
suspension of the tax on copper imports, 
and remedy this situation by enacting 
H. R. 7151 in the immediate future. Two 
statements in this vein are inserted; one, 
an editorial from the American Metal 
Market and the other a news story from 
the May 18 issue of the New York Times: 
[From American Metal Market of May 3, 1950] 

CONGRESS SHOULD Pass H. R. 7151 


The bill H. R. 7151, introduced into the 
House by Representative PaTrerson, which 
would insure the tax free entry of copper 
into the United States for a period of an- 
other two years from June 30, 1950, should 
receive the hearty support of the great ma- 
jority of the members of the industry and 
of the Congress. If this bill fails to pass, 
an import-excise tax of 2 cents per pound 
under the Reciprocal Trade Agreement will 
take effect as of July l. 

We are urgently in need of a great deal 
more copper than our mines can supply and 
a protection of 2 cents would probably have 
only a negligible effect in stimulating pro- 
duction. Let it be remembered that from 
February 1942 through 1945 when premium 
prices were paid, almost 80 percent of the 
country’s output sold at the OPA ceiling 
price of 12 cents and on less than 2 percent 
was a premium of more than 5 cents paid. 
The production figures wer?2 as follows: 


In tons of 2,000 pounds 





| 


. |At premi- 

At ceiling At premi ae 

price um price - . 

. - 7.O1 t 

12 cents 17 cents ¥?.02 to 

«/ Cents 
mania —|—_—__ |__| 

1842 (February to De- | 

cember)........ --| 881,711 102, 352 716 
1943 (full year).......-- | 841,286 | 217,382 | 14, 003 
1944 (full year) io: dalaeiinastenedh |} 722,791 | 194,483 | 2h, 168 
1945 (full year)........-. | £61, 851 179, 689 | 22, 917 


The figures for 1946 and for the first half 
of 1947, when the payments of premiums 
ceased, are not comparable because with the 
lifting of price controls in November 1946 the 
copper market underwent a considerable ad- 
vance, 

Up to the outbreak of World War II in 1939 
the United States had always been an ex- 
porter of copper, but in latter years its pro- 
duction has fallen far short of home require- 
ments although augmented by the great re- 
covery and reemployment of scrap. In 1949 
our imports of refined copper, plus the metal 
content of ore, matte, and blister amounted 
to 545,000 tons against which 137,000 tons 
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were exported in the form of refined ingots 
and bars and some 50,000 tons in the form of 
rods, sheets, etc. It is estimated that this 
year we will have to import between 350,000 
and 400,000 tons on balance if industrial and 
stockpiling needs are to be met. 

With the metai commanding 19 cents, 
it cannot be argued that domestic producers 
are in need of protection as was the case 
during the height of the depression in 1932 
when an excise tax of 4 cents was first im- 
posed. At that time the price was at its 
historic low level of 5 cents with a thor- 
oughly unhealthy situation prevailing as an 
aftermath of the abortive attempt in 1929- 
30 to peg the market at 18 cents. But while 
this 4-cent protection effectively prevented 
foreign copper from competing with domestic 
producers in the home market, it did not 
correct the supply and demand situation and 
the United States continued to export cop- 
per on balance. In other words, the foreign 
producers were barred from entry into our 
market but our producers continued to en- 
jcy the right to invade other consuming mar- 
kets, particularly in Europe, and availed 
themselves of same. The exports of domestic 
produced copper continued, and in 1934 when 
the price here was 814 cents they amounted 
to 125,000 tons, while in 1938 and 1939 they 
averaged about 130,000 tons a year. 

What gave the copper market its first 
boost was the Government-sponsored trade 
restriction action under the NRA code 
whereby all except blue-eagle copper was 
outlawed from home usage and a fixed price 
of 9 cents was maintained from April 26, 
1934 until May 27, 1935, when the legislation 
was ruled unconstitutional. This recital of 
past events is for the purpose of emphasizing 
how radically different the situation is to- 
day than what it was when copper producers 
called for help and received same. 

From the beginning of the century up 
until 1947 there were only 5 years when 
copper averaged more than its present price 
of 1914 cents, namely in 1906-7 when Amal- 
gamated Copper Co. was manipulating the 
market, and 1916-18 during World War I 
when at one time the Allies were forced 
to pay the atrocious price of 37 cents. If 
the 2-cent duty is reimposed, it may enable 
United States producers to get a higher- 
than-necessary price for their product or 
what is more likely, will short-change those 
countries upon whom we are dependent for 
supplies. The principal countries shipping 
copper to us are Chile, Canada, Peru and 
Mexico, all good neighbors. It would be im- 
polite, to cay the very least, if we were to 
slam the door in their faces when they are 
bringing us materials which we need so 
badly. We also depend on them as outlets 
for a good portion of the manufactured ar- 
ticles which we make from the raw ma- 
terials they send us. 

A large part of their dollar incomes is de- 
rived from the copper which they export to 
the United States. The Chilean Govern- 
ment, in particular, derives a large measure 
of its revenue from the taxes paid by the 
American-owned copper companies. Cut off 
this source of revenue and the present gov- 
ernment which is favorable to the United 
States will be seriously weakened financially. 
The strong Communist element which exists 
in Chile might not lose any time nor spare 
any effort to throw the country into politi- 
cal turmoil. What is true in Chile is also 
true to somewhat lesser extent in the other 
countries south of the border which could 
not be expected to greet with open arms the 
prospect of a substantial reduction in dollar 
income. 

Canada depends on the dollar income frem 
the sale of copper and other raw materials to 
provide the means to buy from us many 
manufactured articles which are the neces- 
sary adjuncts to a civilized life. The passage 
of H. R. 7151 will help to Keep the copper 
coming down here and the dollars flowing 
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northward only to return in exchange for 
the products of our manufacturing plants. 

The passage of H. R. 7151 will not only 
have an effect on the Western Hemisphere 
but will also have a beneficial effect on the 
countries of Europe outside the iron curtain, 
and may even have some influence in keeping 
the iron curtain from further encroachments 
on western Europe. We are supplying a 
very great number of dollars to the Marshall 
plan countries. They in turn are buying 
from us many items designed to help them 
get back onto their own feet. Among these 
items are electrical machinery and other 
goods which contain appreciable amounts of 
copper. Once in possession of more of the 
guts of production it will not take so long 
for the western European countries to be- 
come self-supporting—and the sooner we 
will be able to stop sending monetary aid. 
With the ability to stand on their own feet, 
the free countries of Europe will be better 
able to face the pressure from Russia. 

The Department of the Interior, the De- 
partment of State and the Department of 
Commerce have all gone on record in favor 
of the continued suspension of the excise tax 
on copper imported into this country and the 
Munitions Board has stated that its passage 
will not have any ill effect on stockpile ob- 
jectives. In view of all this supporting ma- 
terial for the passage of H. R. 7151, it would 
be a shame if it were defeated. 


{From the New York Times of May 18, 1950] 


Copper Duty SFEN CosTLy ror CHILE—CON- 
sut GENERAL Here Says UNITED Srates RE- 
INSTATEMENT OF Levy WILL MEAN $5,000,000 
BurpEN—Economic Pacr Is PraIsep—Com- 
MERCE AND INDUSTRY GroUP ToLp THAT It Is 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEMS ABROAD 


Automatic reinstatement of the United 
States duty of 2 cents a pound on copper im- 
ports on June 30 will be a severe blow to 
Chile, Alfonso Grez, Chilean Consul General 
in New York, said yesterday. 

He told a meeting of the Commerce and 
Industry Association, 233 Broadway, that fail- 
ure to continue suspension of the duty would 
cost Chile $5,000,000 yearly on the present 
tonnage of copper shipped here. 

Chile, he said, already is hard pressed by a 
dollar shortage, and the extra $5,000,000 bur- 
den of the copper duty will be in addition 
to a dollar deficit of some $38,000,000 in the 
1950 budget of the country. 

“When the President of Chile, Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla, returned after his recent 
visit to this country he believed the United 
States duty on copper would not be reestab- 
lished,” Mr. Grez said. “However, the pros- 
pects have changed and it appears that Chile 
would get a slap in the face.” 

Mr. Grez said “political considerations” 
were to blame, attributing the likelihood of 
the duty reinstatement to Senators from the 
copper-producing States in this country. 
He pointed out that “positive action” by 
Congress was necessary to continue suspen- 
sion of the duty, and unless such action was 
taken the duty would become effective. 

As a result of the dollar shortage, he con- 
tinued, Chile is “tightening its belt” in 
order to be able to pay for the goods it buys 
in the United States. He said import con- 
trols restricted purchases here to essentials, 
He added that the recent drop of $12 to $13 
a ton in the price of synthetic nitrates here 
was another severe blow to the Chilean econ- 
omy. One bright spot is the production of 
oil in the southern part of the country. This 
oil being sold to Uruguay. 

ECONOMIC UNION PRAISED 

L. C; Ameye, economic adviser to the 
Banque de Bruxelles, another speaker at 
the meeting, said that the proposal to extend 
the Atlantic Pact to the economic field was 
one of the “best solutions” put forward to 
solve the European problem. 


President Truman’s Sophistry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
no matter what form it may take, infla- 
tion is the most ruthless destroyer of 
savings and of liberty yet devised by man. 
Inflation is insidious and steals upon a 
nation like a thief in the night. Mr. 
Mark Sullivan, with his usual power of 
analysis and clarity of expression, brings 
the Truman sophistry of the Truman 
Fair Deal into full public view. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
in the Recorp the article of Mark Sulli- 
van published in the New. York Herald 
Tribune under date of May 19, 1950: 


TRUMAN 10-YEAR ECONOMIC PLAN CALLED 
PERIL TO NATION’s SaVERS—MarRK SULLIVAN 
Says PROGRAM, MAPPED BY Fair Dea So- 
PHISTICATES, WILL MEAN HARDSHIP TO 
MILLIONS 

(By Mark Sullivan) 


President Truman has now stated, with a 
definiteness achieved by much repetition, 
his appeal to the people to vote for a Con- 
gress favorable to him; it amounts to an 
economic plan for the next 10 years. With- 
out jibing at all—this is no time for jibing— 
it is material to say that the program Mr. 
Truman put forward is not one evolved by 
him; it is the creation of persons in the Fair 
Deal administration or of persons having 
access to it, who are sophisticated ideologi- 
cally, The role of Mr. Truman, for which he 
is adapted by both his temperament and his 
limitations, is that of folksy salesman to the 
people. 

The program, and the salesmanship, are 
illustrated by two sentences in the speech 
Mr. Truman made at Pendleton, Oreg., 
May 10: 

“Our goal over the next decade should be 
to lift every hard-working American family 
to an income of $4,000 a year. * * * One 
out of every four American families now has 
an income of less than $2,000 a year.” 

It is of the utmost importance that our 
people examine this prospect with exact 
thought: that they dismiss for the moment 
theoretical considerations about what a fair 
wage should be under given conditions; that 
each individual dismiss for the moment the 
application of the prospect to himself per- 
sonally, that he think of it in relation to 
the economic good of the people as a whole, 
the general welfare. This calls for a difficult 
and not often practiced intellectual exer- 
cise—to shift one’s thinking from terms of 
dollars to terms of goods, and to see that 
what is income to one is outgo to another, 


SAVINGS NOT AFFECTED 


The $2,000-a-year worker today, whom Mr. 
Truman proposes to elevate, now works for $1 
an hour. Anyone who buys his services, who 
hires him, pays him a dollar an hour directly. 
Anyone who buys goods that he makes, as in 
a factory, likewise pays him a dollar an hour 
indirectly. 

Now turn to the end of the 10 years of Mr. 
Truman's plan. The worker we are speaking 
of has now become a $4,000-a-year man, he 
gets $2 an hour. Anyone who buys his serv- 
ices, who hires him, pays him $2 an hour 
directly. As to anyone who buys goods made 
by this worker in a factory, there may be 
by 1960 improvements in industrial processes 
which may increase output of a worker. Yet, 
broadly speaking, anyone who in 1960 buys 
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goods made by the factory worker here used 
as an illustration, will pay him $2 an hour 
indirectly. 

Mr, Truman, commending his plan to 
double the wages of workers, says that “we 
will all benefit * * * for the incomes of 
the rest of us will rise, too.” But there is 
one large class of our people who cannot 
share the benefit Mr. Truman envisages 
whose incomes will not rise. These are 
savers who depend for their living on their 
savings or on the income from them, anq 
whose savings are in bonds, life-insurance 
policies, and the like. The interest on a bon 
does not increase, nor does an annuity re. 
ceived from a life-insurance policy. Such 
persons will at the end of Mr. Truman’s 10. 
year plan have the same incomes in dollars, 
but the purchasing power of those incomes 
will, according to Mr, Truman's prospect, 
have been cut in half. 


LOSS TO SAVERS NOTED 


This has already taken place in the past. 
In Mr. Truman’s presentation of his plan 
he dealt with total national income. He 
said that by 1960 this will have increased 
from a present two hundred and thirty-four 
billion to three hundred and fifty billion, 
To show that this can happen in the future 
he cited the past, he pointed to an increase 
of over a hundred billions in national in- 
come during the 10 years since 1939. 

But what has happened to the saver dur- 
ing that 10 years? A person who in 1939 put 
a hundred dollars into a bond, put in terms 
of dollars say one-tenth of the price of a 
good automobile. Today that hundred dol- 
lars is only about one-twentieth the price of 
the same automobile. What has happened 
to savers during the last 10 years was stated 
by Mr. Bernard M. Baruch in a speech made 
during the same week as Mr. Truman's: 

“Every form of savings has been depre- 
eiated—life insurance, Government bonds, 
thrift accounts, annuities, and pension 
funds, Week after week, bit by bit, these 
sums were put aside by millions of persons 
for their old age, for buying a home, for 
sending a child to college. To the extent 
that these savings are cheapened, the abil- 
ity of these millions to care for themselves 
and their families is weakened. * * * 
They have been made more insecure.” 

It is not merely the hardship brought 
upon millions of savers. The great danger 
is that the people may become discouraged 
about the worth-whileness of saving, that 
saving as a foundation stone of the national 
economy may be impaired. 





I Am an American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to say that the third 
Sunday in May has been designated as 
“I Am an Amercan Day” by act of Con- 
gress of May 3, 1940, and this year this 
day will be May 21. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been thinking of 
something appropriate to say to bring 
this special day to the attention of the 
Congress, and I am frank to say that 
I have found no words more appropriate 
at this time than the immortal words of 
Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, who in 1832 
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grote the words for our national hymn 
America, aS follows: 
AMERICA 


My country ’tis of thee, 
sweet land of liberty, 





Of thee I sing; 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride, 
From ev'ry mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


y native country, thee, 

nd of the noble free, 

» name I love: 

love they rocks and rills, 

y woods and templed hills: 
heart with rapture thrills 

ke that above. 


ur fathers’ God, to thee, 

hor of liberty, 

thee we sing; 

g may our land be bright 
ith freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


- 
me 
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Less Mail Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress are receiving many, 
many letters protesting against the cur- 
tailment of mail delivery service pursu- 
ant to the economy order of Postmaster 
General Donaldson. Employees of the 
post office affected by the order are vio- 
lently protesting. Indeed, in some lo- 
calities friends of the employees are Cir- 
culating petitions among patrons de- 
manding that the former scheduled deliv- 
eries be reinstated. On the other hand, 
I have received numerous letters telling 
me that the writers miss the extra deliv- 
ery service, but complimenting the Post- 
master General on his courage in insti- 
tuting this economy measure. hese 
writers want the budget balanced and our 
expenditures brought within our income 
before we have mail delivery service that 
is not essential, even though it is desir- 
aole 

My attention has just keen called by 
& writer from my district to an editorial 
appearing in the Adrian (Mich.) Daily 
Telegram. In keeping with permission 
granted by the House, I am including 
that editorial which is as follows: 

Less Matt SERVICE 

The urtailment of mail service as ordered 
) the Post Office Department will determine 
Vv badly Americans want economy in 

The orders of Postmaster Gen- 


‘adson provide for substantial cuts 

service. One delivery a day will be 
4 residential areas. The post-office 
Wi will be open shorter hours. Mail 
wal picked up less frequently. Postal 
staff | be reduced in numerous cities. 
Ries se, of course, is to cut the costs 
% the Department. The United States post 
otice is One of the biggest businesses in the 
ha = About 500,000 persons are employed 
a branches with 24,000 buildings. 
“ie Department owns 10,000 cars and trucks, 
wa 


mi an average age of 1514 years. About 


$1.3 billion a year is spent in operating this 
business. The Department has been a no- 
torious money loser. In 1949, for example, 
the losses were estimated at about $500,- 
000,000. Americans made up the deficit out 
of tax money—income taxes, luxury taxes, 
and dozens of other taxes levied by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The post office delivers 37,000,000,000 pieces 
of mail every year and handles 800,000,000 
other items like money orders. It operates a 
savings bank with 4,000,000 depositors. 
Almost every department of the postal busi- 
ness loses money. Air-mail services went 
into the red about $32,000,000 last year; $155,- 
000,000 was lost on second-class mail service; 
$30,000,000 on money orders; $45,000,000 on 
postal cards; $87,000,000 on third-class mail, 
and more millions on insurance, c. 0. d. 
mail and postal orders. 

Some of those losses probably can be 
traced directly to poor management. The 
Hoover Commission said the Department 
could save a great deal of money by good 
management. Siill more money could be 
saved by modern methods and tools in han- 
dling mail and increased rates for some types 
of service. The Hoover Commission said 
that the Department should be out of poli- 
tics; that postmasters should get their jobs 
on the basis of ability. It would also cut 
down the 900-page book of rules for the 
operation of the Department. 

Well, it looks as if Postmaster Donaldson 
is taking the bull by the horns in the order 
curtailing service. That is one way to re- 
duce expenses. It also is a quick way to cut 
costs and reduce the Department’s huge 
deficit. There are two other methods that 
can be applied. Congress can adopt some 
of the efficiency suggestions proposed by the 
Hoover Commission. They probably would 
require time and more study. Congress also 
could cut post-office losses by increasing 
postal rates. 

The mail service curtailment order in the 
long run should be beneficial. It will help 
crystallize sentiment among all those who 
use the mails—and that includes just about 
everyone in the Nation. A great many com- 
plaints over reduced service already have 
been received. Reduced service may bring 
more pressure for the incorporation of the 
Hoover Commission's suggestions in the op- 
eration of the Department. It also will let 
yovernment officials know whether the pub- 
lic wants the service it has been receiving 
at the expense of an increase in rates. A 
little experience with one mail delivery a 
day and shorter post-office hours will enable 
the public to reach the right verdict. The 
test period may show that we need a little 
of everything. 


—_——— TE 


The Evils of Communism 
ENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, what 
iscommunism? What is its background? 
How dces it affect us today? The world 
is groaning under the burden of the dis- 
astrous results of communism, nazism, 
and fascism. The United States is the 
only major country that is not scratching 
in the earth to find means of building 
up a broken economy. The crumbling 
walls of ruined cities cry out to the be- 
holder: “Shame to civilization.” Stand- 
ing amidst a rubble and stained giass 
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windows, lonely church spires seem to 
reach to God for help. 

In our land of plenty, granaries are 
bursting at their seams and with a new 
goiden crop in the offing. Our factories, 
humming with activity, are producing 
those things that make for progress as 
well as the finer things of life. And of 
this we are ready to share with suffering 
nations for in the abundance we have 
we can help build other nations to be 
self-sufficient. This is one mode of at- 
tack against communism in countries 
who are too weak to protest against the 
inroad of its infestation. In free coun- 
tries lies our strength. 

COMMUNISM NOT AN IDEOLOGY 


Communism is not an ideology born of 
the Russian Revolution. It has existed 
since the early days of history when peo- 
ple lived in groups for protection against 
enemies and they shared equally in land 
and produce. Some planted, some pro- 
duced the necessary things for house- 
holds, some fished and hunted for game, 
and others were used as guards to pro- 
tect the community. From this ancient 
civilization grew the desire to better their 
condition in agriculture, achitecture, 
maritime activities, the arts, and so forth. 

Some people were laggards and they 
lived in want, while others worked dili- 
gently until they had worldly goods 
pleasing to mankind. From this point 
capitalism began. But the condition of 
the poor grew worse and, eventually, in 
some countries they constituted what 
could be called slaves in some sections. 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


When the Russian Revolution came 
ending czarism, it brought into power 
Bolshevism, later called communism. 
This change of government gave some 
relief to many of the lower class or pro- 
letariat but greater power to those in 
high government offices. Under this 
dictatorship came the great purge in 
which thousands of the bourgeoise were 
imprisoned or liquidated, their property 
confiscated to become Government prop- 
erty. Those holding office were directly 
responsible to Stalin. In fact all Rus- 
sians were ruled with an iron hand to 
such an extent that one word or act 
against the Government meant prison or 
death. The banks, factories, and all 
business was taken over by the govern- 
ment. It is that way today with favor- 
itism shown toward few but a desolate 
way of life for the many. 

If communism were to be our mode of 
government let me list a few burdens 
we would have to bear. We could own 
no land or property, for it would belong 
to the Communist Government. You 
could rent the land but would be told 
what to plant and then what to sell the 
produce for. Your bank account would 
be taken from you, leaving you only a 
small amount. Police permission would 
have to be obtained in order to travel 
from one place to another. Practically 
all churches would be closed and used as 
buildings and _ storenouses hildren 
and adults would not be allowed re- 
ligious training. All Bibles would be de- 
stroyed. There would be no church 
weddings, baptisms, or funerals. Priests 
and ministers of the Gospel would be 
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persecuted and all church property 
would be taken over by the government. 
All fraternal organizations like the 
YMCA, American Legion, Rotary, and 
Chamber of Commerce, would be de- 
stroyed. The Communist government 
would limit education and designate 
what should be studied and how long a 
student may study. Lenin has said, 
“Give us a child 8 years and he will be 
a Bolshevik forever.” 


ELECTIONS A FARCE IN RUSSIA 


Elections would be a farce, as in Russia 
today. There would be only one polit- 
ical party, namely, the Communist Party. 
Even music composers in Russia are cen- 
sored and compelled to write only music 
with a rhythm that workers could keep 
time to or hum as they work in order to 
increase production. Even the code of 
morality and ideals are dictated by the 
communistic government. The com- 
munistic picture is complete when all 
freedom is destroyed. 

Have you heard of the Parade of the 
Happy Workers? In Moscow these pa- 
rades last as long as 5 hours and all men 
and women from all the factories, fields, 
and so forth, must march or they will 
lose their day’s pay, besides being fined. 
Imagine trudging along for 5 hours and 
being happy about it. This is one of, the 
supposed pleasures or recreations. Old 
women do all the street cleaning. With 
crude brooms made of switches tied to a 
handle, they sweep the streets, many of 
them cobblestone. In winter they shovel 
all the snow, which is pushed down man- 
holes. Womer run all the streetcars, 
clean locomotives, paint, and even do 
building, including scaffolding. 

Soviet Russia proclaims everything is 
being done for the benefit of the prole- 
tariat, or the poor class, but it takes 
people who have lived there to see the 
falsity of this. The proletariat are ex- 
ploited; men and women are in rags with 
nothing to change to. In winter the 
men tie rags about their feet and legs 
for protection. Quilted cotton coats are 
the only warmth the average Russian 
woman has to shield her from the bitter 
cold Russian winters. As for food, cab- 
bage and black bread are principal food- 
stuffs. Foreigners coming from there 
say they will never eat cabbage again for 
they saw so much of it. Cake is made 
of cornstarch and is very unpalatable, 

The proletariat buy at certain desig- 
nated stores and pay enormous prices for 
what little food they can afford to buy, 
standing for hours in a long line to be 
waited upon. 

RUSSIANS ARE HUNGRY 


Russians are 30 hungry for the good 
things of this world and they have so 
little. When a Sears, Roebuck cata- 
log gets into their hands, they are 
astounded that Americans can buy all 
the things listed. 

One observer attended one of the few 
churches in Moscow, and he said he was 
amazed at the grandeur of the church 
and the richness of the priests’ robes, 
while outside the church the poor stood in 
rags. Can this be called communistic 
equality? 

In 1935 the Seventh World Congress of 
the Communist International met in 


Moscow. The streets were gay with red 
bunting while pictures of Stalin were in 
every shop window. It has been said that 
pictures, 30 feet high, of Stalin were hung 
from many buildings. Thousands of 
delegates from countries where commu- 
nism had taken root were present at this 
great demonstration. Among the dele- 
gates were Earl Browder, general secre- 
tary of the American Communist Party; 
William Z, Foster, James Ford, and other 
noted Communist members sat on the 
speakers’ platform with Stalin. At the 
end of a 2-hour speech George Dimitroff, 
a Bulgarian Communist, told the story 
of the Trojan horse, comparing it to the 
strategy that Communists must use to 
overcome the enemy in foreign lands. 
This idea he evidently put across because 
that is the method that the Communist 
Party has used so successfully here and 
elsewhere. 
AMERICAN YOUTH CONGRESS 


An important Communist group was 
organized at the New York University, 
New York City, in 1934, called the Ameri- 
can Youth Congress. It was instigated 
by Miss Viola Ima, Many youth groups 
were represented, It started out with 
high ideals for the advancement of 
youth, but, by the usual subversive proce- 
dure, the group in time came under the 
control of the Communists and was used 
to cover up un-American activities. 

In 1937 the American League Against 
War and Fascism changed to the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democracy. 

The third annual congress of the 
league decided as their main issue that 
more groups of the Communist Party 
were to organize and work in factories, 
especially munitions plants, and to or- 
ganize the league among marine and 
transport workers. 

The Communist program is based on 
the teaching of Karl Marx, founder of 
the International; Friedrich Engels, also 
an important member of the party; Vla- 
dimir Lenin, founder of the Third Com- 
munist International and first Premier 
of the Soviet Government; and Joseph 
Stalin, now Premier. The movement 
meant the complete social control of eco- 
nomic life, including ownership of all 
property by the Government and the rev- 
olutionary reaction for the violent over- 
throw of capitalistic society. 

HISTORY OF COMMUNISM 


Let us trace the history of the Com- 
munist movement in the United States. 
It held its first convention in September 
1919. Most of the delegates were for- 
eigners. On September 18, 1945, the 
Communist Party celebrated its twenty- 
sixth anniversay at Madison Square Gar- 
den in New York City. Later the Amer- 
ican Communist Party—United Commu- 
nist Party—was raided by Attorney Gen- 
eral A. Mitchell Palmer and had to hold 
secret meetings. Later two parties were 
formed, the Workers Party of America 
and the Communist Party of America, 
which was finally combined to form the 
Communist Party of America. In 1948 
at a convention the Communist Party 
of America was reconstituted, and Earl 
Browder was replaced by William Z. 
Foster as lea‘ler. 
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The American Communist Party plat. 
form is— 

First. An organization operating yp. 
der centralized discipline, subordinated 
to the Communist Party of the Soyic 
Union, the single and ruling party ,; 
that country. 

Second. A section of the World Com. 
munist Party, controlled by the Com. 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Third. An organization whose basic 
aim, whether open or concealed, is the 
abolition of our present economic sys. 
tem and democratic form of govern. 
ment and the establishment of a Soviet 
dictatorship in its place. 

Fourth. An organization resorting to 
deception, evasion, illegal methods, vio. 
lence, and civil war. 

The Communist Party of the United 
States is a division of the International 
Communist Party founded by Vladimir 
Lenin during World War I. 

First of all, he sought to destroy the 
capitalist system and government under 
which it operates, in order to include the 
nations of the world in the Socialist 
Soviet Republic. Again, he wished to 
defend a wobbly Soviet Government by 
causing dissension among hostile na- 
tions and bringing about strife. Later 
the party took the name of the Russian 
Communist Party. The Russian Revo- 
lution aided in the growth of the party 
in other nations. A large sum of 
money was assigned to carry out propa- 
ganda in foreign countries. Strikes 
were incited in Berlin, Glasgow, London, 
and Liverpool through Communist ef- 
forts. 

HATRED OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


The party principles indicated a 
hatred of free enterprise or capitalism. 
Members were not required to observe 
honesty and though taking the oath of 
allegiance, they need not stand by it. 
The party stood above all. Members 
were taught sabotage, spying, use of 
passport frauds, counterfeiting, rioting, 
disloyalty to army, navy, and air force, 
They were instructed to stay within 
the law and outside the law, to work for 
key places in schools, farm organiza- 
tions, labor unions, and so forth. 

The Scientific and Cultural Confer- 
ence for World Peace met in New York 
City in March 1949. The purposes of the 
meeting were: 

First. To provide a propagandist for- 
um against the Marshall plan, the North 
Atlantic Defense Pact, and the American 
foreign policy. 

Second. To promote the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union. 

Third. To mobilize intellectuals for 
their program, teaching civil disobedi- 
ence against the United States Govern- 
ment. ; 

Fourth. To prepare for the coming 
world peace conferences, with promotion 
of communism in view. 

Fifth. To discredit American culture. 

The State Department indicated 
that— 

None of the cultural leaders of easter 
Europe who attended were free to express any 
view other than that ordered by Moscow. 


The three professors dismissed from 
the University of Washington were 00 
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kers’ platform, all having had 
ynnec tion | wW ith the Communists. 

Dr. Ernest Boas, of Columbia College 
of Physicians and surgeons, said that in 
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ceience has become the servant of the 
et ich an extent that the only science 
I ved by the leaders of the state. 
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COMMUNISM INCREASING IN UNITED STATES 


Communism is increasing here in the 
States in great and alarming 
streneth. Working as they do in secret 
oro ins, carefully selecting and training 
men and women and placing them in 
tye ie offices in organizations, they 
build from these small cells until control 

ybtaine d and honest, patriotic workers 
are crowded out. 

Members of the party are sent to the 
Lenin Institute, in Russia, where they 
» trained in sabotage, to capture rail- 
shipping, radio stations, power 
plants, in fact everything that could 
paralyze a nation in time of war or revo- 
ition. There have been a large number 
f chools of such training here in the 
nited States sponsored by the party. 
They teach members to fill key positions 
in organizations, factories, and so forth. 
The party pays all expenses. The United 
States Government closed 29 of these 
schools in 1949, many of which were 
named after famous American people as 
a cover-up of the communistic doctrine 
they were teaching. 

The Daily Worker is the Communist 
paper in the United States, and is pub- 
lished in New York. Articles in the Daily 
Worker by many well-known Commu- 
ists were the means of finally proving 
their connection with the party, in spite 
of denials. That is what is so dishonest 
about the Communists. Truth means 
nothing: lying, deceit, and subterfuge 
are their watchword for the progress of 
the party. 

COMMUNISTS ARE SLICK AND TRICKY 


Another trick of the Communists is to 
hide their activities behind the skirts of 
some organization with a high sound- 
ing patriotic name and have innocent 
and prominent men who are non-Com- 
munists address the meeting. Outstand- 
ing Americans often are used as dupes. 

Pending legislation in Congress com- 
pells all Communists to register with the 
Attorney General and indicate all prop- 
aganda as their own 2assports are 
forbidden to Communists and they can- 
not work on United States Government 
jobs. It also states that it is illegal for 
anybody to set up in the country a total- 
ltarian dictatorship having any connec- 
Uon with a foreign power. In spite of 
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this, many Communists obtain false 
passports to foreign countries, some 
mer m ib e) 


having made trips a number of 
umes on false passports. Families of 
Russian Embassy employees are not free 


to be brought over to the United States. 
The freedom and the pleasant way of liv- 
In he United States is too much of a 
~ ntrast to that of Russia. The friend- 
ness of the Americans reaches out to 


all. The restaurants do not find Rus- 
Slans sitting on one side of the dining 
room and Americans on the other. 
There is free exchange of speech and 
secladuity, ‘The Russians can make real 
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and Russians alike for the MDVK is ever 
on the alert for spies and sabotage in 
Russia. 


COMMUNISTS ARE WELL TRAINED 

here have been many cases of espio- 
nage in the past months brought before 
congressicnal committees. There have 
been many accusations of espionage 
among intelligent and brilliant men 
But so well trained are the Communists 
that their statements, at the hearings, 
tell little of the truth. A good definition 
for Communist would be: “A Communist 
is a person who sells his soul for the ad- 
vancement of his party.” 

Russian espionage is the great con- 
cern of the day. And, in spite of ail pre- 
cautions, there have been leaks in this 
country. Men and women of unusual 
intelligence and personality give or sell 
information to the Communists. They 
seem to have no fear of the law of God 
or man. It is to Soviet Russia they ap- 
pear to owe their allegiance. 

The peculiar thing about communism 
is that brilliant men and women from 
many walks of life are included in the 
party and though they take an oath of 
allegiance to the United States, that 
means nothing to them except that all 
suspicion as to their loyalty be allayed. 
Here we find professors, writers, and a 
whole host of others, representing some 
of the best intellects in our Nation. 

Communists are known to be in cable 
offices, radio-control towers, merchant 
ships, and commercial air fields. In case 
of war or revolution within our country, 
these men hold positions thai could re- 
sult in terrible catastrophes to our coun- 
try. As mentioned before, the Soviet 
Union has ordered members to infiltrate 
into all important positions, to be ready 
in case they are needed for revolution- 
ary purposes. 

HOOVER HAS DONE A REMARKABLE JOB 


J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, to 
whom this Nation owes so much, has 
done a magnificent job in using his most 
efficient organization to drive out com- 
munism. He explains it is the duty of 
all loyal citizens to act before it is too 
late. I quote Mr. Hoover: 

I have always entertained the view that 
there are few appellations more degrading 
than Communist and hence it should be 
reserved for those justly deserving degrada- 
tion. 


California University has just ruled 
that all members of faculty should pass 
the loyalty test or be dismissed. Uni- 
versity of Washington and Washington 


State College have followed suit. All 
such organizations and _ institutions 
should demand the loyalty test and 


stand by to enforce it to the limit. 

This is a country of plenty and every- 
one has a right for redress of wrongs, we 
have more freedoms than any country on 
this earth. Let us keep it free for our 
children and posterity. 

Until recently little has been known of 
the concentration camps and slave labor 
camps of Russia, but escapees from these 
places of horror, tell of the cruel treat- 
ment received at the hands of guards and 
of the thousands who die yearly from 
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overwork, illness, and starvation diets. 
Hundreds of thousands of prisoner rs are 
forced to work on gigantic projects such 
as building railroads in Siberia, canals, 
and working in mines, etc. The Russian 
Government has been able to accomplish 
a great deal with no expenditure for la- 
bor, only expenditure of human flesh and 
life. Often half of the workers are 
women who toil with the men. Long 
columns of ragged women marching four 
abreast under avined guards are familiar 
sights in Russia. 

PEOPLE COMPLETELY DISAPPEAR IN RUSSIA 

When there is need of enlarging the 
number of forced laborers, men are ar- 
rested on city streets and under pretext 
of having committed some crime, are 
sentenced to these slave camps. Rela- 
tives never see them or hear from them 
again. This is just an inkling of what 
takes place behind the iron curtain. We 
understand the dead of Russia are cre- 
mated. Do you wonder, with all the mil- 
lions of people dying or being liquidated 
each year that every foot of Russian soil 
must cover a skeleton. 

he Russian people seem to be stricken 
dumb with fear and want. Affection in 
home circles is chilled by the oppressive 
atmosphere, where secret police prey 
upon innocent and guilty alike. 

God forbid that that should be our lot. 
It will be if we are not on the alert. 
Stalin’s evil forces are on the alert to 
make us and the rest of the world sub- 
servient to Soviet Russia, if they can. 

From a small beginning, communism 
has reached gigantic proportions. It 
will work as insidiously and fast as a 
cancerous growth to sap the life of our 
liberty-loving Nation, if we do not gather 
all our forces together to defeat it. 

William Penn once said, “Men must be 
either ruled by God or they must be ruled 
by tyrants.” We, the people of America, 
believe that with wisdom and godliness, 
courage and self-reliance together with 
tolerance, our Nation will stand inde- 
structible with liberty and justice for all. 
We prefer to be ruled by God. 





Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the twenty-fifth article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 

BIGGEST SToRY 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Communists in the United States of Amer- 
ica have been singing low now for 20 profit- 
able years about taking the Government }t7 
force and violence. Since F. D. Roosevelt's 
day they have found it easier to work within 
our Government than to try knocking it 
down from the outside. 
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But back in 1919 they were less sophisti- 
ca i. 

After all, they were a newly formed and 
inexperienced force then, pulled together 
out of a menagerie of anarchists, Socialists, 
IWW, and syndicalist bomb heavers and the 
inevitable covey of Harvard radicals. 

One of the most interesting of all histories 


on the organizational operations among the 
Communists of those times was put together 
by—believe it or not—John L. Lewis, presi- 


dent of the United Mine Workers. 

He did it to show the Communists were to 
blame for the “Herrin massacre” of July 
1922, in which some 22 miners not out on 
strike with the UMW, were shot dead at 
Herrin, Ill. 

His accoun* was first published by the 
UMW in newspaper advertisements, then 
finally as an official pamphlet of the United 
States Senate (S. Doc. 14, 68th Cong., Ist 
sess.), on January 3, 1924. 

It is one of the ironies of our time that 
Lewir, who told a documented and impres- 
sive story in 1924 of the Communist drive 
to capture the American labor movement and 
lead an open war on the Government, would, 
in 1934, invite the Communists to come on in 
and organize the CIO for him. 

He can offer only one possible explanation, 
if not excuse. 

The President of the United States had 
by then let the Communists in on the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

But in 1924, Lewis’ published record not 
only made a national sensation—it cone 
firmed in detail an already obvious fact. 

Lewis told how the Communists in 1919, 
led by one William Z. Foster, had precipi- 
tated strikes in the meat-packing and steel 
industries, not to advance the interests of 
the workers but to cause riots and death in 
the streets. They were all too successful 
in that. 

He told of the railway switchmen’s strike 
of 1920 and the railroad and coal strikes of 
1922, all run by the Communists to the same 
end, and of $1,100,000 sent in from Moscow 
by way of Canada for buying control of the 
UMW. 

He quoted the famous declaration of 
Gregory Zinoviev, president of the Com- 
munist International, on the mission to 
arouse “the revolutionary spirit of the work- 
ers and prepare them for the coming revo- 
lution in America.” 

People in America had plenty of reason to 
know that Lewis had the facts. 

The period, 1919-1920, had been one of 
real and reasonable national alarm. For in- 
stance, somebody put something like 30 
bombs in the mail in New York City in April 
1919, addressed to prominent citizens all 
over the country. Most were discovered in 
time, but one actually exploded in the home 
of a Senator and wounded a maid. 

On September 16, 1920, there was the epi- 
sode of the bomb in Wall Street that blasted 
the Morgan corner, knocked chunks off the 
buildings that can be seen to this day, 
killed 30 and hurt 100. 

The whole Nation was seriously disturbed. 
After all, the government of a great empire, 
Russia, had been overturned in just such 
a kind of uproar, and here were people in 
our midst declaring their intention to do as 
much here. 

And so, in 1919-20, while the earlier men- 
tioned Ludwig Martens was whipping up 
agitation for United States recognition of 
the Soviet Union by conjuring up dreams 
of rich business for United States industry, 
one J. Edgar Hoover, then a young lawyer 
in the Department of Justice, was prepar- 
ing briefs for the deportation of undesirable 
aliens. 

Hoover’s job was the presentation of cases 
for the Department of Labor, then in charge 
of immigration and deportation. One Wil- 


liam J. Flynn was head of the “United States 
Bureau of Investigation,” now the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Fiynn made wholesale arrests, Hoover 
made enough cases stick, and boatloads of 
queer fish were sent outward-bound, among 
them Emma Goldman and Alexander Berk- 
man, the most widely known of all the 
anarchists. 

Emma went to Russia expecting to find 
one thing. What she found she told in 
two bocks, My Disillusionment With Rus- 
sia, and My Further Disillusionment With 
Russia. 

That was all in print by 1924, when John 
L. got his own version into the form of an 
official United States Senate document. 

You may ask why I drag out all this men- 
tion of things past. 

It is simply to show that when F. D. Roose- 
velt came to the Presidency in 1933, no 
American could say that the facts on com- 
munism were in doubt. Yet they were ig- 
nored. 





Export Trade Support of the International 
Trade Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 21, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, recogni- 
tion is becoming general that the freeing 
of the channels of trade of the free world 
so essential to our own security and that 
of the world is directly tied into the ap- 
proval of the International Trade Or- 
ganization charter. The appended edi- 
torial from the May 1 issue of the au- 
thoritative journal, Export, Trade, and 
Shipper, makc¢s this clear: 


DESPITE ITS OsvioUS IMPERFECTIONS WE URGE 
Support or ITO 


The Habana Charter for the International 
Trade Organization is currently under con- 
sideration by Congress. Its ratification has 
been urged by administration spokesmen in- 
cluding the Secretary of State. William L. 
Batt, as chairman of a committee which in- 
cludes many of this country’s most promi- 
nent and active business leaders, has pre- 
sented strong testimony in its support. 

It is common knowledge that opinion {fs 
rather sharply divided for and against ratifi- 
cation. Several national business and trade 
orzanizations are on record against it. Sig- 
nificance of their opposition is offset, in 
part, by the approval of other organizations, 
but more effectively by the fact that many 
of the most prominent members of the 
opposing organizations are among the most 
ardent supporters of the Charter. 

Nobody claims that the Charter as now 
drawn is ideal. It is loaded with exceptions, 
reservations, and escape clauses for a num- 
ber of which the United States itself is re- 
sponsible, which weaken its effectiveness, 
Were there an alternative proposal, less 
vitiated by loopholes, we might well prefer 
it to ITO. 

No such alternative plan, however, has 
been suggested. Rejection of the Charter 
would, therefore, be tantamount to deciding 
in favor of bilateral deals, at a time when 
American world traders are in fact bitterly 
opposed to bilateralism. Failure at this time 
to establish an international body, through 
which to attempt the ironing out of world 
trade problems on a multilateral basis, would 
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in our opinion constitute a serious Setback 
to the general program for worlq economic 
recovery. 

We have heard no valid arguments against 
ITO based on any positive threat or dan ner, 
Intelligent criticism has been directed rather 
at the weaknesses and omissions in the pro- 
posed Charter. These defects, we believe. are 
readily susceptible to gradual correction ang 
improvement, after the Charter has been 
adopted. A start must be made and now js 
the obvious time to make it. We favor ratj. 
fication of ITO. 





Stonecutters Ask Tariff Protection To 
Preserve Their Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include a letter 
which I have received from the employ- 
ees of the Adolf Meller Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I. These workers are semi- 
precious and _ synthetic stonecutters, 
They are asking a tariff adequate to pre- 
serve their jobs. It is a new industry 
and has already been obliged to reduce 
its force 50 vercent. The letter follows: 


ADOLF MELLER Co 
Providence, R.1I., May 17, 1950, 
Hon. JosEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned, who are 

semiprecious and synthetic stonecutters, 
living in Providence, R. I., are the remaining 
help left from a large force of employees for- 
merly employed by the Adolf Meller Co. 
This concern fabricates and cuts genuine 
black onyx and synthetic gem stones. 
_ We have signed this petition requesting 
you to oppose any legislation which would 
further reduce the already low tariff on 
synthetic gem stones, which, in turn, affect 
our job security, 

Our livelihoods are already threatened by 
the disastrous effect which has been brought 
about due to the existing large-scale impor- 
tation of synthetic gem stones. 

We respectfully petition the tariff com- 
mittee to increase tariff on synthetic gem 
stones to offset the wide fluctuation of Ger- 
man currency in relation to the dollar, the 
low standard of living, and wages paid in 
this similar industry in Germany. 

Thanking you for your interest in behalf 
of our families, we remain 

Sincerely yours, 

Robert Meller; Helen L. Bamford; Delis 
R. Dube; J. Gertrude Fitzgerald; Mary 
Izzi; Paul Pollak; Raymond J. Kern, 
Martin Himmels; Mary Teafford; Mary 
A. Hannon; Lean Celona; Henry Ham- 
burger; Arthur Zander; Anthony Del 
Greco; Agnes Kemma; Anna Izzi; 
Mary DeCecio; Joseph St. Laurent, 
Carl Pickert; A. Lincoln Clark; Joseph 
E. Iavarone; Joseph Silva, Jr.; John 
Killon, Jr.; Edward J. Gendron; M alo 
A. Aetruda; Theodore Grenier; John 
Basmajian; James L. Oliver; Floyd H. 
Graham; Walter Bond; Eugene ©. F, 
Cameron; Anthony D. Santis; Theo- 
dore Zimmer; Moses N. Perry; Edward 
C. Hamburger; Max E. Meller. 
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Woman’s Place in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 


er under leave to insert my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the speech, Wom- 


s Place in Government, by our dis- 
ryished colleague the Honorable Mary 
Norton, at the National Democratic 
Conference and Jefferson Jubilee in Chi- 
c 
! 





aco, May 14, 1950. Mrs. Norton knows 
er subject well, having devoted the 
maior portion of her life to politics. 
The speech follows: 
I am deeply grateful to you, Mr. Chair- 
» the Chicago Host Committee for 
the privilege of addressing this distinguished 
idience of Democrats from all over this 
try. In appearing before you I feel 
quite at home and that I am among dear 
friend You have sent able and distin- 
cvuished men to the Senate and to the House 
‘ Representatives. They have been my col- 
es during my long service in the Con- 
I zht you have on your program 
r beloved Vice President. I am sure he 
uss some of the issues of the cam- 
iis year. Any discussion by me 
would therefore seem superfluous, and I shall 
confine my remarks more particularly to the 
en present. I feel so strongly that our 
man power could be used more effectively 
dvance the Democratic Party, if women 
uld realize how deeply Government cuts 
into their own personal lives, and how very 
much President Truman’s program will help 
them to achieve the things they so ardently 
desire for themselves and their families. 
Thirty years ago a vast responsibility was 
t the women of America when 
1 the nineteenth amendment we were 
the right of suffrage, Up to that time 
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m ne had controllec politics from the 
beginning of the Republic and the entrance 
into this field was a new experi- 
ence for them, too. We came to the men of 
unhampered by any traditions, un- 
bound by any pledges. We had high hopes 
{ women everywhere would respond to 
e of voting and answer the call 
I e in politics. In fact, we even 
rward to the day when women 
1 be ‘tively considered in framing 
and dreamed of the time when 
I would be given consideration 
ion of candidates for public of- 
fi 
ry of the past 30 years has shown 
inted we have been in these 
n have not achieved their 
d true place in the political 
rtunately, it is still a man’s 
men playing all too minor @ 
ugh we women may be prone 
the men of our party have lost 
eir strength in party circles, I 
must face the issue squarely and 
n have not made more prog- 
< that we can blame ourselves 
f us have been elected during 
public office, where our influence 
C + 
. 1s that in some parts of the 
C : have been discouraged from 
7 nominations, I feel that if 
= were involved in their desire to 
° indidates, they would succeed in 
re their objective. 
I elections have shown that women 


ere, intelligent and 





vigorous Cualie 


didates, who can carry a message to the 
people as enthusiastically as men 

During my years in Congress, I have re- 
ceived a great many letiers from women 
evidencing their interest in politics and ask- 
ing how they should proceed in attempting 
to enter the field. Of course, like any other 
goal, there are a great many ways of reach- 
ing this objective, but to all inquirers, I can 
give only this sure reply—to work within 
our party and work just as hard as we would 
to gain success in any other field. There is 
no royal road to success. In politics, as in 
every other activity, work and more work 
is the answer. I realize that the path is 
often rough and difficult and the goal ap- 
parently too distant to attain. I, myself, 
have often become discouraged but I say, 
after 30 years in politics, that the objective 
is worth every effort expended. 

This particular year offers an excellent op- 
portunity to an, woman who is anxious to 
assume her full share in party work and espe- 
cially to a woman who aspires to public 
Office, because in these complex times there 
have developed so many problems which 
touch her personally—and foremost of all is 
the goal so precious to all women—the 
problem of a lasting peace in the world, and 
what we can do to strengthen that instru- 
ment for establishing the peace, the United 
Nations. If only women would give their 
wholehearted and active support to this or- 
ganization, its position in the world today 
would be sO much stronger and its program 
sO much more effective. Women did not 
share the responsibility for the “death” of 
the League of Nations, but if the UN should 
fail in its lofty goa!, women cannot cast aside 
the blame which would be theirs in not sup- 
porting it to the fullest. 

Statistics have shown tha‘ there are more 
women in the United States eligible to vote 
than men, yet women so far have failed to 
organize their strength to sway public opin- 
ion. There is no doubt that women want 
peace, but how indifferent they often are to 
the forces which seek to d y i 

Nor have women in general used their 
strength to support qual:fied women candi- 
dates for public office. I have often said 
that a woman should not be supported in an 
election because she is a woman but because 
she is as well qualified, and sometimes even 
more capable, than the man who is opposing 
her. The record of the number of women in 
public office is not one to which We can point 
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with pride. Even in 1949 only 214 women 
were elected to State legislatures and in 1948 
only eight women to the H e and one to 
the Senate. In fact, in 30 yea nly 39 
women altogether have served in Congress 

In view of this sad picture, my purpose in 
addressing you tonight, and I am speaking 
especially to the women present, is to urge you 
to do all in your power tc « nize women 
become active in the Democt Party. What 
organized women can plish wv abl 
demonstrated 2 years ago in Maine when a 
woman defeated two other strong Republi- 
can Senatorial candid both 1 in a 
vigorous State-wide campaig! I am hoping 
that the same result will achi i this 
year in California where a well qualified 
woman, HELEN GAHAGAN DouGLAS, is a Can- 

for the United Stat Senate 
uw party has much to offer women and 

has demonstrated during the last 18 years 
that there is a very definite place in its eco- 
nomic and humanitarian jective e 
women are particularly fi d to serve r 
example, our labor, heal ecur 
foreign aid, school, I 





all of which requ f y 
many women possess. I believe that it is 
generally conceded that women. have con- 
tributed much nct only to the initiation of 
these programs but to their succ 
ation, 

We are happy that in the past few years 


and under the leadership of President Roose- 
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velt and President Truman, women have 
been recognized and appointed to positions 
of great importance and responsibility. We 
earnestly hope that as these women “make 
good” in their different positions, the Presi- 
dent will be encouraged to name more quali- 
fled women to high office. Women presently 
in politics and Government by their splendid 
example of public service can be the opening 
wedge whereby many other women will find 
their true place in public life. 
among these women will engender interest 
among their sisters in the causes of civic 
improvement, honesty in politics, and good 
government. 

While it is true that every woman cannot 
be a leader, it is also true that every woman 
has something to contribute to government 
and in the precincts and wards of our cities, 
there is much to be done to spread the gospel 
of democracy. Women must not only vote 
themselves but must enlist the votes of other 
women who may still be reluctant to use the 
privilege they gained through the nineteenth 
amendment. There are still far too many 
women who do not use this prerogative on 
election day. 

In a practical way, women can do much of 
the so-called spade work in their home com- 
munities. They can take an active, intelli- 
gent interest in all issues involved, can dis- 
seminate literature, organize, and address 
meetings, pull doorbells and be missionaries 
for the Democratic Party even among their 
neighbors. Every individual in her own way 
can help and it is a well known fact that the 
work done by devoted women who love our 
party has paid great dividends in votes. To 
these unselfish women I would like to pay 
my tribute of appreciation for the big part 
they have taken in promoting the Democrat- 
ic Party and rolling up the majorities which 
have made victory possible any of these 
women are here tonight. 

Mzy I at this time plead with you to con- 
tinue your efforts in a cause which will mean 
so much to every American this year—the 
el :ction of a Democratic Congress to give the 
President the necessary tools with which to 
work, and enable him to insure the success 
of his great Fair Deal program 

The President deserves the wh¢ 
support of every individual who believes in 
freedom of opportunity in a peaceful and 
free world. I know all women sincerely be- 
lieve in that principle. President Truman 
has done much to promote freedom through- 
world, and we, who have the bless- 
ings of liberty, must stand with him in the 


magnificent program to which he has dedi- 
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people of the country the kind of administra- 
tion they so ardently desire will not be suc- 
cessful. Those of us who remember the 
bitter fight on the League of Nations cannot 
avoid ccmparing it with what is going on 
today to try to destroy the United Nations. 

President Truman is our great leader in the 
fight to maintain a free world, a world we 
women sincerely want for ourselves and our 
children. We are convinced that this goal 
can be best attained by the program of the 
Democratic Party and by the election of a 
Democratic Congress. Our job this fall is 
a big one and is a battle in which every 
individual can contribute a share, Our 
course is clear. We must not fail. 





Resolution by Hadassah on Arab Arms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
spoken out on a number of occasions 
in recent months on the question of 
Britain’s rearming of the Arab states 
and the threat this action entails for 
the future existence of Israel as an in- 
dependent state. I have asked time and 
time again that our Government take 
the necessary steps to insure lasting 
peace in the Middle East by bringing to- 
gether the Arab states and Israel for the 
purpose of peace negotiations and final 
peace agreements between them. 

Israel is anxious for peace and would 
rather invest its limited funds into aid- 
ing the hundreds of thousands of immi- 
grants who have entered the Jewish state 
in the last 2 years to establish them- 
selves on the farms and in the cities, 
than spending that money on military 
equipment. One of the organizations 
that is doing a marvelous job in aid- 
ing the newcomers to Israel, particu- 
larly in providing them with medical 
care, is the women’s organization in this 
country known as Hadassah. 

There is a very fine chapter of this 
organization in my district, the Benson- 
hurst Group of Hadassah, which num- 
bers 885 members. At their meeting 
on May 10, 1950, this group adopted the 
following resolution, which I desire to 
place in the REcorD: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BENSONHURST 
Group OF HADASSAH (885 MEMBERS) AT A 
MEETING ON WEDNESDAY, May 10, 1950 
Whereas for some time it has been known 

that Britain has been engaged in the arm- 

ing of Arab countries much beyond the 
need for local or internal security; and 

Whereas such arming by Britain has been 
publicly acknowledged by the United States 
Government; and 

Whereas there exists a very definite threat 
by the Arab League to organize all the Arab 
states in a strong united front militarily 
and economically against the young strug- 
gling democracy, Israel; and 

Whereas we are profoundly convinced that 
our Government is greatly concerned about 
the peace and security of the Middle East: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we of the Bensonhurst 
Group of Hadassah at a meeting assembled 
on this day of Wednesday, May 10, 1950, 
do solemnly call upon our Government to 
miaiie good its avowed purpose of maintain- 


ing the peace in the Middle East by approv- 
ing Israel’s persistent pleas for permission 
to obtain arms here for defensive purposes, 
the only course best calculated for the 
maintenance of stability, peace and security 
in the strategically important Middle East. 
ELsIe STRYKER, 
President. 
BELLE KIMMELFIELD, 
Chairman, Public Relations, 





Why Penalize a Reserve for Being a 
Reserve? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present an 
advance copy of an article which will 
appear in the June 1950 issue of the 
Reserve Officer magazine, the Official 
publication of the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation of the United States. This 
article is entitled “Why Penalize a Re- 
serve for Being a Reserve?” by Col. 
Melvin J. Maas, United States Marine 
Corps Reserve, a former member of the 
Congress of the United States. The 
article is as follows: 


Wuy PENALIZE A RESERVE FOR BEING A RESERVE? 


(By Melvin J. Maas, colonel, U. S. Marine 
Corps Reserve, chairman of the legislative 
committee of ROA) 


There is wide divergence between the serv- 
ices in the matter of adjusting the position 
of their Reserve officers when called to active 
duty. The Army and the Air Force credit 
only active duty performed in grade toward 
arriving at the relative precedence of reserve 
officers among themselves and with Regulars 
when the Reserves are mobilized or otherwise 
report for active duty. The Navy and the 
Marine Corps in general, place their Reserve 
officers on the precedence list according to 
the dates of their commissions. 

What this means is that a Reserve Officer of 
the Army or the Air Force, with only the 
usual 2 weeks’ annual active duty, will be 
ordered to active duty way down on the list 
of officers of the same grade and date of com- 
mission in the Regular services, and, as to 
Reserve officers of like service in the Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

As an example: Officer “A,” a captain in the 
Army Reserve, whose commission is dated 
July 1, 1946, has had 15 days’ active training 
duty in 1946, 1947, and 1949. He has, there- 
fore, performed a total of 45 days’ active duty. 
Officer “B,” a captain in the Air Force Reserve, 
also commissioned a captain on July 1, 1946, 
performed 2 years’ active duty, and on July 
1, 1948, went on inactive duty. Officer “C,” a 
captain in the Marine Corps Reserve, with 
the same date of commission as his brother 
Reserve officers “A” and “B,” performed 15 
days’ active duty during each of three inter- 
vening years, so he, like “A,” has a total of 
45 days’ active duty. 

On July 1, 1950, all three are mobilized. 
Let's see what happens to their relative prece- 
dence. 

“A” takes his place in the Army behind 
the captain fn the Regular service who was 
promoted to captain 6 weeks before: That is 
the middle of May 1950. “B” takes his place 
in the Air Force behind the Regular who 
was made captain July 1, 1948. “C” on the 
other hand ranks with a Regular Marine 
captain commissioned July 1, 1946, 
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“A” has lost all but 6 weeks of 4 years on 
the lineal list. “B” has lost 2 years, «cq» 
has lost nothing and has kept up with his 
running mate in the Regular Marine Corps 
(The Naval Reserve officer of comparable 
rank has held his Regular Navy running 
mate like the Marine Reservist.) . 

A more extreme example but a typical one 
would be— 

An Air Force Reserve captain who reacheq 
that rank on July 1, 1946, has had 2 weekg’ 
active duty each subsequent year or a total 
of 2 months. An Army Reserve captain was 
promoted to the grade on April 1, 1950, anq 
immediately reported for 90 days’ active duty, 
They are both mobilized on July 1, 1959, 
The Army Reserve captain immediately takes 
precedence over the Air Force Reserve cap- 
tain who was promoted to captain nearly 4 
years after the Air Force Reserve officer, 

Apparently the theory of the Army and the 
Air Force is that only active duty contrib. 
utes to the value of a Reserve officer for his 
war assignment. 

The Navy and Marine Corps on the other 
hand believe that a Reserve officer is growing 
and expanding in his general knowledge, 
abilities, and capacity for leadership. They 
believe that a successful civilian career also 
contributes to a Reserve officer's ability to 
quickly adjust himself to the new prob- 
lems of the military which always develop in 
time of war. They are also new to the 
Regulars. 

Those officers of the Regular Establish- 
ment who insist on denying parity to Re- 
serve Officers in time of war, use as their main 
argument that a Reservist, training only 
part time, cannot possibly be as competent 
as a Regular who puts in full time in the 
military. This is not necessarily true at all, 
The Reservist certainly is not so well trained 
as the Regular, but this is not necessarily 4 
gage of either’s competence, once in a war. 
None of us contend that the Reserve officer is 
as well trained as the Regulars, grade for 
grade, but that is not the issue. The test 
should be rather—is the Reserve officer com- 
petent to perform the duties of his rank? 

If he is not, he should not be continued 
in the Reserve at all. 

It is up to the Regular Establishments to 
institute and conduct training programs that 
will qualify the Reservist for his duties and 
which will also result in a constant weeding 
out of those who are found unwilling to or 
incapable of becoming competent. 

This is exactly the attitude and program 
of the Navy and Marine Corps for their Re- 
serve. In this policy the Naval and Marine 
Reserves concur wholeheartedly. The Navy 
does not expect its Reservist to be the equal 
of their Regular running mates upon mobill- 
zation. They do expect the Reservist to be 
capable of performing the duties to which 
he will be assigned. 

They expect to eliminate the incompetents 
among us through the selection-for-promo- 
tion system. This will produce a Reserve 
capable of immediate and complete integra- 
tion with the Regular Establishment upon 


mobilization. So thoroughly does the Navy 
believe in this that they propose that there 
be no distinction whatever upon general 
mobilization and then the Reserves | me 
in every sense part of the Regular Navy al d 
Marine Corps during their war service. To 
have such a Reserve requires that the date o! 
commission of the Reservist determine his 


position on the combined lineal list in peace 
and in war. 

Any other system results in a Reserve ‘ fi- 
cer being from two to five or more years 
older than his contemporary of the reguiar 
service. From the highest authorities I 
the Navy came testimony after World War 
II that Reserve officers, 3 months alter 
mobilization, were indistinguishable from 
Regulars in the duties for which they were 
assigned. Thereafter, both Regular and Re- 
serve learned their war duties from the war 
itself, 








No less an authority than Admiral Nimitz 
this statement repeatedly. If this is 





true, then there is no justification for perma- 
rentiy penalizing the Reserve officer from 
» +o § vears of age in grade compared to the 
Recular. The result is that a Reserve officer 
of the Army or Air Force upon reporting for 
active duty is penalized thousands of num-~ 
bers on the precedence list which is far, far 


sore drastic than a stiff court martial would 
1 as disciplinary punishment. Once 
ese numbers cannot be made up. 
1alizes a Reserve officer for being 
A civilian com- 
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in the Reserves in peacetime. 





‘ yned during a war, suffers no such 
nenalty. The day he is commissioned and 


reports for active duty, determines his place 
on the lineal list. The Reserve officer who 
3 contributed liberally of his time and ef- 
fort during peace to prepare himself for war, 
may be placed with a regular who is years 
unior, 
‘+h a system as is in force in the Army 
and Air Force does not assure getting the 
most competent officers into the right spot. 













A lieutenant colonel in the Air Force Reserve, 
who has commanded an Air National Guard 
squadron, for instance, for 6 years with the 


usual 15 days annual field training would 
immediately become junior and lose his 
command to a Regular major who had only 
reached the rank of lieutenant colonel 3 
months before and had never had command 
of a squadron. Who will say that the Reg- 
ular under such circumstances, 6 years 
younger and with little if any squadron 
command experience, is better qualified to 
command the squadron than the Reserve who 
has had 6 years experience and training in 
actual command. Yet that is what the Air 
Force The Army likewise contends 
that a Regular Neutenant colonel who has 








Says 


just been made colonel a few months before 
is more competent than a Reserve or Na- 
tional Guard colonel who has been com- 
manding a regiment for 7 or 8 years. I don’t 
believe it, and furthermore, the record 


doesn't warrant the conclusion reached by 
the Army and the Air Force. 

The “only active service” theory of the 
ind Air Force as applied to Reserve is 
harrow and unrealistic for at least two ap- 
First, a comparatively small 
a Regular’s service is spent in 





parent reasons. 
amount of 
strictly fleld military duties or with troops. 
Actually, taken all in all, much of an officer’s 
in peacetime is spent in administra- 
nd other duties. Secondly, there is so 
nuch that is fundamentally the same in 
lian experience and the military service in 
me of peace that both the regular and Re- 
e out at any given time with pretty 
e same basic mental equipment, that 
is ho justification for the vast gap 
a between the two as results from the 
t Army and Air Force system. 


seetorneo 


= 


wo st 
os3s 


rse, the Regular service provides more 
valus training for war than is possible in 
the rve, but we don’t maintain the mili- 
tary for the prestige or personal aggrandize- 
m >» individual, whether he is a Regu- 
tar teserve. The Regular’s compensa- 
to Is & paid career. The Reserve, on the 
ot i, contributes his time from his 
career and family life in order to prepare him- 
ei for war. The drill pay that a portion of 
the Reserves receive, doesn’t constitute even 
a r compensation. It seldom cov- 
er tual expenses of a Reserve for par- 
ul a in the program. 

4 ctors should not enter into the 
Z S a of an officer’s place on the lineal 


verning factor should be the offi- 

ue to the over-all war effort. We 

t this being true, there should be no 
tmp sed upon a Reserve officer by rea- 
4S being a Reserve officer and that the 
; of all officers should be deter- 
4 by the date shown on the commission. 
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For Action on Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD BREEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. BREEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Dayton (Ohio) Daily News of Tuesday, 
April 25, i950: 


For ACTION ON COAL 


During the recent coal strike, many Con- 
gressmen were extremely critical of the Pres- 
ident. They accused him of dallying with 
the issue, of waiting too long to invoke the 
Taft-Hartley law, of letting the crisis swamp 
him, and finally forcing a power solution 
that increased the strength and prestige and 
arrogance of John L. Lewis. 

For this criticism there was some Jjustifi- 
cation. 

But when the President did come to grips 
with the crisis, he did one important thing. 
He looked beyond the symptoms of the coal 
disease to the causes. He saw that coal was 
a sick industry. He realized that, although 
stockpiles dwindled dangerously when the 
industry was on strike, they accumulate dan- 
gerously when the industry is in full produc- 
tion. He recognized that there are simply 
too many mines and too many miners when 
measured against the market—a market 
which the irresponsible actions of John L. 
Lewis, to be sure, had played a part in 
shrinking. 

Taking the long view, the President asked 
Congress to create a fact-finding commission 
to survey the entire coal situation and make 
recommendations in terms of economic, so- 
cial, and national security. This was a pro- 
posal which had been made as long ago as 
the 1946 coal strike by former Gov. James 
M. Cox, of Ohio. But the coal industry had 
been left to rock along from crisis to crisis. 
The President finally put the weight of his 
office behind the search for a comprehensive, 
clinical solution. 

It has been almost 2 months now since 
the end of the coal strike. What has hap- 
pened to the Congressmen who were so criti- 
cal of the President for doing nothing? As 
far as meets the eye, nothing has been done 
by Congress toward creating a long-range 
coal commission. Yet already the industry 
is slipping back into crisis. 

Stockpiles have been rebuilt to the point 
at which the market is failing. In terms of 
tonnage, the industry has’not yet made up 
the losses of the strike period, but in terms 
of market—allowing for the relatively slim 
demand of spring and summer—it has more 
than covered them. Companies which 
sought to raise the price of coal, to cover the 
wage and pension benefits won by the mine 
union, have had to retract the increases. In 
some cases they have cut prices to a level 
lower than they were before. Miners have 
been laid off in West Virginia. Some of the 
marginal mines have been closing. 

In 1947 America’s 8,000 mines and 400,000 
miners produced 631,000,000 tons of coal. 
Last year 430,000,000 tons were produced de- 
spite the strikes. Yet the estimated current 
market is now around 400,000,000 tons an- 
nually. It is going to go lower, due to pro- 
gressive conversion to oil and gas by indus- 
tries, railroads, public utilities, and house- 
holders. If John L. Lewis doesn’t close the 
mines for a portion of 19£0, the operators wiil 
have to. If they don’t there will be mass 
mine failures and random unemployment 
that will leave the industry in chaos, 
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The National Coal Association estimates 
that 50,000 miners will be without jobs in 
the coming months, in turn throwing out of 
work some 50,000 transport workers who haul 
coal from mine to market. Dr. James Boyd, 
Director of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, has warned the industry to get ready 
to retrench. 

What will have to be done, of course, is to 
make a long-term adfustment of production 
to sales potential. This will mean squeezing 
out the marginal, high-cost mines, letting 
their employees drift into other employment. 
It will mean also squeezing some of the work- 
ers out of the healthier mines. Operators 
will have to mechanize increasingly and to 
learn to produce at costs that have a chance 
of holding coal’s competitive position. 

The only question is whether this is to be 
done in an orderly way or whether it is to 
be done in a chaotic way that might easily 
wreck the industry and cause heartbreaking 
dislocation in the lives of 100,000 or 200,000 
men who mine coal. 

Is our record on coal to be summed up in 
the old saw: 


“The Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would 
be; 
The Devil got well, the Devil a monk was he.” 


Are we going to wring our hands and call 
frantically for action when the coal crisis 
erupts in strikes that are inevitable in the 
present situation, and then sit back com- 
placently between strikes and do nothing to 
arrest the disease? 





Tribute to Maximilian Moss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest citizens of Brooklyn, Mr. Maxi- 
milian Moss, has been reelected for a 
second term to the high and responsible 
post of president of New York City’s 
Board of Education. It is an unpaid 
post, which involves painstaking work 
and great civic responsibility, both of 
which Mr. Moss ably discharged during 
the past year. An able lawyer by pro- 
fession, Mr. Moss is active in various 
philanthropic and civic groups, and is 
president of the Brooklyn Jewish Com- 
munity Council. 

I take this opportunity to extend my 
felicitations and good wishes to him for 
the coming year. A fine tribute has been 
paid to him in an editorial published in 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, May 12, 1950, 
which follows: 

THE REELECTION OF Mr. Moss 

One of the most difficult and most thank- 
less jobs in the city government is that of 
president of the board of education. Of late, 
its duties seem to have become even more 
onerous than ever. It is thereiore most for- 
tunate that the man who has been occupying 
it the past year, Maximilian Moss, of Brook- 


lyn, has been especially conscientious and 
hard-working. Certainly the members of the 
board used fine judgment at this week's 


meeting in reelecting him for a second term 
as their president. Words of the highest 


praise were spoken about Mr. Moss’ ability 
and of his work. In contrast to the bitter 
division of a year ago, there was no Other 
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candidate and all those present—two being 
absent abroad—voted for him. They are to 
be congratulated, as is also Mr. Moss. 

In view of the constant parade of highly 
controversial problems in the board, one 
would hardly be expected to be in agreement 
with all of Mr. Moss’ decisions and policies. 
But in some of the most vital ones he has 
certainly been Completely right, especially in 
his warm support of Superintendent William 
Jansen's current endeavors to oust pro-Com- 
munist teachers. 

Mr. Moss is one of Brooklyn’s ablest lawyers, 
is a devoted charitarian and is president of 
the important Brooklyn Jewish Community 
Council. He is a firm but fair presiding offi- 
cer—and he has certainly had to handle 
some tough situations that would try the 
patience of a Job. How he is able to devote 
such a ‘arge share of his time to this job 
without affecting either his law practice or 
his health we do not know. 

And it must be remembered that this is an 
unpaid post and President Moss’ painstaking 
discharge of his duties is in actuality un- 
assailable evidence of the seriousness with 
which he takes his civic responsibilities. The 
city could use many more like him. 





Segregation in Swimming Pools in 


Washington, D. C. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to sound a loud alarm 
to those people of America who are con- 
vinced that any weakening of our demo- 
cratic way of life in these anxious days 
constitutes an added danger to our Na- 
tion. I want to let them know that, even 
as we struggle to meet the onslaught of 
totalitarian ideals and methods from 
without, there is occurring in Washing- 
ton a series of shameful events that is 
opening a wide crack in the foundation 
of our democracy. 

I know that our citizens, no matter 
where they live, will raise their voices 
in a mighty protest when they under- 
stand the real design and purpose of the 
bill, H. R. 5968, reported out by the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
I am equally certain that they will want 
and demand to know the attitude of the 
Commisisoners of the District of Colum- 
bia on the issue of racial segregation 
which forms the background of this 
proposed legislation. 

This bill is designed to transfer con- 
trol of the Capital’s swimming pools, 
built by money from taxpayers of all 
races, colors, and creeds, from the United 
States Department of the Interior to the 
District’s Recreation Board. On its face 
it appears innocent in motive and with- 
out mischief, and thus masquerades as 
a mere organizational shift of responsi- 
bility. Behind it, however, is a history 
of broken faith, autocratic order-giving, 
vicious racial intolerance, and a gratui- 
tous judgment-of-men-by-men wholly 
offensive to the spirit of our Declaration 
of Independence and our Constitution, 
and in direct contradiction to the estab- 
lished policy of the President. 


This bill, if approved, will put the 
stamp of the Congress on the transfer of 
these pools from Interior to the District’s 
Recreation Board. Is this all? It is by 
no means all. If the Congress grants 
this transfer, it will be giving its approval 
to a completely undemocratic and dan- 
gerous solution to a problem which the 
Department of the Interior has already 
settled in a completely democratic man- 
ner. Even more deplorable will be the 
implied reinforcement by the United 
States Congress, before the eyes of the 
world, of the blatant intolerance which 
their “servant,” the District of Colum- 
bia government, has seen fit to permit. 

The Department of the Interior has 
offered to turn over the operation of 
these swimming pools with one p-oviso— 
that they be opened on a basis of non- 
segregation. The District’s Recreation 
Board has stated its desire to engage in 
such operation, but has refused flatly to 
be responsible for them unless races are 
segregated. 

This stand has been taken in spite of 
the prevailing pattern of use of Federal 
lands in the District by all races. In 
August 1949, the Recreation Board en- 
tered into a formal agreement with the 
Department of the Interior to conduct 
recreational programs in various Federal 
parks and grounds, agreeing to the stipu- 
lation that all recreational facilities were 
to be on a non-segregated basis. As 
early as 1939, the Department of the In- 
terior had ordered a discontinuance of 
compulsory racial segregation in the use 
of picnic groves. 

My colleague from Pennsylvania, Rep- 
resentative Cuuporr, reported to the 
House on May 9 the glowing success of 
those recreational programs in the Dis- 
trict which have been continuously pio- 
neered by the Department of the In- 
terior. Operated without segregation, 
these are programs in which all may 
participate without some being branded 
by ostracism as second-class citizens. 
He has told of the unhampered and free 
activities of all groups utilizing the pub- 
lic lands which belong to them all— 
utilizing them without conflict or strife. 
Adults and children, white and Negro, 
have accepted the real meaning of de- 
mocracy in this use of the parks and 
grounds for which all have contributed, 
and they have done so with a fine re- 
spect for the rights and the happiness 
of each other. There is no argument 
involved—these things that belong to 
the people are used by the people, and 
color or race cannot determine whether 
a@ person can play tennis or golf, or 
whether he can build a picnic fire and 
enjoy what the Creator provided for all. 

The decision of the Recreation Board 
respecting the publicly owned swimming 
pools of the District is as destructive of 
a fine and proven tradition as it is of- 
fensive to decent men and women. It 
proclaims that the land may be used by 
all, the trees and flowers seen by all, the 
birds and the waterfalls heard by all, 
and the warm green grass touched by 
all. But the water—this, it believes, is 
for the white only, unless those whose 
skins are colored are willing to paddle 
around in water prepared for them alone. 

Have the gentlemen of the Board for- 
gotten that the Negro children, as well 
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as the white children, suffer from the 
heat of Washington? Can they truly 
search their souls and find justification 
for insisting that Negro children merely 
stand and look through the fence as the 
children with white skins enjoy the poojs 
which the money of all has constructeg) 
This, Mr. Speaker, is not the kind of de. 
mocracy I believe in. 

To give protective color and logica| 
justification to this despicable prejudice 
the Recreation Board states that it fears 
an opening of the pools to persons with. 
out regard to race or color will result in 
violence. It contends that its decision 
for segregation is in keeping with the 
community standards of Washington, 
despite overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary. As a last resort it announces 
piously that, if Interior opens the pools 
to all citizens without manufactured re. 
strictions, the Board cannot be respon. 
sible for what may occur. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Oscar 
Chapman, has announced that these 
pools will be open to all Americans this 
summer in keeping with the completely 
satisfying pattern soundly established 
for other recreational facilities. 

The House Committee on the District 
of Columbia now reports out its bill to 
transfer the pools to the District—and 
the nefarious and undemocratic game of 
the Recreation Board is almost played 
out to its end. 

I think, however, that the game will 
not be finished. Any proposal as re- 
pugnant as this to the men and women 
of good will who are the fiber of our de- 
mocracy must be repudiated by the col- 
lective sense of decency of our Nation, 
I call upon our citizens to whom de- 
mocracy is a living and vital way of life 
to join me in protesting the proposed 
passage of this bill, H. R. 5968. In so 
doing, they can know that they have 
strengthened democracy before all the 
peoples of the world; yes, even before 
the eyes of those black, brown, and yel- 
low men and women whom we invite to 
become democratic nations along with 
us that together we may save our way 
of life. 

I do not personally intend to stand by 
silently when I sense an opportunity to 
aid in keeping communism from Amer- 
ica by strengthening cur democratic pat- 
terns and by making the fruits of de- 
mocracy available to all men, regara:css 
of race or creed. And as a representa- 
tive of our people, I believe that this 1s 
the growing determination of America. 
This bill must not pass. 

Against those spokesmen for the Dis- 
trict government who have been res! 
sible for establishing and maintains 
this undemocratic and intolerant preju- 
dice I have described, the American com- 
munity should feel a deep resentment. 

The people of the United States Ww 
help to support the District of Colum la 
government in the management 0! Wien 
Capital have a particular right and a0 
obligation to insist that the Districts 
official representatives observe the 
strictist adherence to those democratic 
ideals and provisions which our Consti- 
tution has established. 

This issue, exploited by the Recreation 
Board, has stirred up unnecessarily Pas- 
sions of hate, fear, and intolerance at & 
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time when the Department of the In- 
rior had resolved it in an atmosphere 
of ‘eal im and peaceableness and in a man- 
er fully | in a keeping with our established 
‘nd cherished democratic traditions. 
nd e time has come when the people 
¢ America should be informed of the 
‘ysition the Commissioners of the Dis- 
rrict Government take on this issue. 
it have been strangely silent in the 
‘aca of this assault on our democratic 
‘ay of life. On May 9, a resolution was 
duced before the Recreation Board 
would offer that Board’s full co- 
ation to the Department of the In- 
rior in its operation of these pools. It 
is indeed significant that the District 
Government’s official representative suc- 
cessfully opposed this resolution, stating 









not by resolutions. 

Does this statement by their represent- 
ative mean that the Commissioners 
themselves uphold this vicious policy of 
segregation and undemocratic discrimi- 
In view of their silence, do we 
not rightly assume that he was speaking 
and that they condone his at- 
titude as their own? 

Have the Commissioners forgotten 
that the President has stated the policy 
of the Federal Government to be strict- 
ly against discrimination in any form? 
As employees of the Federal Government, 
how can they explain this overriding of 
he President’s policy? Do they consider 
that, in dealing with the District’s prob- 
lems, their judgment is superior to that 
of the President? Apparently they as- 
sume that they have the authority to re- 
voke the President’s policy on any mat- 
ter Bes. their judgment differs. I 
> is no room for insubordina- 
tion on ‘this issue. 

Does the District government work for 
he people of this country, or does it serve 
only certain special groups from chosen 


rae ) 
Tu: 


nation? 


for them, 


hese are questions that the people 

want answered, and democracy gives 

them the right to have them answered. 

It i _ for the Commissioners to 

ether the views of their rep- 

ntati ves are actually their own views, 
vhether he was speaking and acting 
lem. The people who breathe the 

air of freedom in this Nation must de- 
mand and insist that the District of Co- 
umb.a government cease for all time the 

t tion of official views that demo- 

principles must not pollute the 
ver Washington. I think the people 

t to know, and want to know now, 
when the District government is 

to begin to demonstrate that it 

acts for democracy, and not for some 
~oady system of regulations and rules 

dangerously toward the con- 
totalitarian states. 

Speaker, we all know that every 
nducement is being offered to 
people, in this Nation and 
ut the world, to move over to 
of the Communists to seek se- 

rity We know that democracy will 

itd this battle for men’s minds only if 

G mons! rates that its precious gifts of 

ind equality truly exist for all 
and women without distinction. 

very new evidence of discrimination 

lis country, and every story of the 
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eedom ; 






parceling-out of freedom, is immediately 
spread throughout the world as a symbol 
of the fallacy of democracy’s strength. 
We can be sure that the nations whose 
people have a color that is not white are 
not closing their ears to this kind of 
propaganda. 

We cannot afford discrimination 
among our people on the world’s stage 
today, if for no other reason than that 
of our own security. We certainly can- 
not afford it morally, for intolerance and 
racial segregation eat out the fiber of 
our human conscience until suspicion 
and hatred start to grow within us. 
Democracy is based upon the essential 
dignity of all men, not just some of them, 
Each time that we deny that dignity we 
weaken democracy even as we Keep on 
trying to build it. 

The bill coming before us must be de- 
feated. I call upon all men and women 
of good will and decency to join me in 
making known their demands for its de- 
feat before we drill another hole in the 
structure of our democracy. 

And I also call upon them to demand 
that the District of Columbia govern- 
ment abolish forever the support of a 
system that tries to establish second- 
class citizens, and that it remove from 
Office forthwith any of its representatives 
who find democracy painful and offen- 
sive. 


Red Proposals Selfish 


EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial that ap- 
peared in the Daily Evening Item of 
Lynn, Mass., May 13, 1950: 


RED PROPOSALS SELFISH 


Two new Russian proposals, one on Berlin 
and one on the long-delayed Austrian peace 
treaty, show very neatly how hard it is to 
negotiate seriously with the Soviet Union. 

On Austria, Moscow wants any pact to be 
preceded by Allied troop withdrawal from 
Trieste, former Italian port slated to be a 
free territory. This is demanded as evidence 
of good faith that “under One pretext or 
another Austria shall not also be transformed 
into an Anglo-American war base.” 

Never before, in all the years an Austrian 
treaty has been hanging fire, has Russia 
dragged Trieste into it. Now it suddenly be- 
comes a critical point on which the whole 
issue pivots. 

As for Berlin, the Soviet Union has 
accepted the idea of city-wide elections but 
has laid down seven specific conditions Which 
must be met before the balloting can begin. 

It isn’t necessary to examine the full list. 
The Russians want all occupying powers to 
remove their forces from Berlin. They call 
for abolition of the so-called occupation stat- 
ute under which the western nations govern 
their control zones of the city. They ask 
that “democratic” organizations be given 
freedom of activity in those zones, 

The tricks in these proposals are pretty 
obvious. If Russian troops left Berlin, they 
would still be on the outskirts of the city in 
the Soviet-controlled eastern portion of Ger- 
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many. But withdrawing Allied soldiers 
would have to pull back more than 100 miles 
to the main western area of the country. 

Freedom for “democratic” groups in all 
Berlin means license to Russian-inspired 
Communist activities aimed at bringing the 
city completely under Moscow's domination. 

Like the Austrian suggestion, these condi- 
tions are all designed to weaken or elim- 
inate western control of critical European 
sectors. What the Russians could not ac- 
complish by the Berlin blockade they now 
would seek to gain by other means. 

It is not likely the Russians expect us to 
take these proposals to heart. hey are 
following their usual formula of asking, as a 
very minimum, sacrifices they know the West 
cannot afford to make. 

The newest moves are just further threads 
in the skein of propaganda by which Moscow 
eventually hopes to weave strong pro-Com- 
munist support in Germany—against the day 
when Russia’s chances of taking over might 
be stronger. They know the Germans want 
foreign troops out of Berlin and ultimately 
off all their soil 

In the case of Austria, the Soviet leaders 
apparently have no real desire to negotiate 
a treaty, since that would compel them to 
remove their own troops from adjoining Hun- 
gary and then Rumania. When you do not 
want to do something, it is not hard to find 
excuses for inaction. That is, if you are 
a Russian. 





Some Figures on British Arming of the 
Arabs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion is often raised about the extent of 
British arming of the Arab States. Iam 
placing in the Recorp an editorial on the 
subject of Arab armament which con- 
tains some interesting figures relative to 
the supply of arms to the Arabs and the 
type of such arms. I believe these fig- 
ures speak for themselves. If today 
anyone still questions the truth about 
British arms shipments to the Arab 
States and the extent of such shipments, 
these are some, though not all, of the 
figures. Since these figures became 
known, we have also learned that Britain 
is building a factory in Egypt to produce 
jet planes. 

I desire to commend to the attention 
of my colleagues the following editorial 
from the Jewish Advocate of Boston, 
May 11, 1950 

ARMS FOR ARAB STATES 

Middle-eastern policy is one of the items 
on the agenda for the meeting of the For- 
eign Ministers in London, and it may well 
be that as a result of the discussions, par- 
ticularly between Mr. Bevin and Mr. Ache- 
son, some new approach to this problem will 
emerece. 

In spite of de jure recognition of Israel 
by Britain, there is as yet no indication that 
British policy in regard to the supply of 
arms to the Middle East is changing. The 
Foreign Office has, however, shown some 
signs of embarrassment at the unceasing 
campaign in London, Tel Aviv, and Wash- 
ington against the supply of arms to the 
Arab States while they are still refused to 
Israel and has been put on the defensive 
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by the repeated publication of the alleged 
quantities being sent to Egypt and else- 
where. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Churchill 
referred to 110 jet planes supplied to Egypt. 
Last week, a Reuters story from Tel Aviv 
said that “sources close to the Israel Foreign 
Office” alleged that Britain had intervened 
to stop a west-European country from sell- 
ing jet planes to Israel and had exerted 
pressure on the United States to prevent 
the sale of arms to Israel. 

Israel military experts claimed, the Reuters 
story continued, that 48 jet aircraft—18 
Vampires and 30,Meteors—had been delivered 
to Egypt since January and that 12 of each 
were ready for delivery. Britain had also, 
it was stated, delivered to Egypt a number 
of Lincoln bombers and Mosquitoes, six 
Furies, and three Tempests. Besides pur- 
chasing aircraft and arms from other 
sources, Egypt had received from Britain up 
to February 1950, 150 Bren carriers, 90 heavy- 
armored cars, 50 artillery vehicles, 30,000 En- 
field rifles, and 10,000,000 rounds of ammu- 
nition; 1 destroyer, 1 sloop, 4 frigates, and 1 
corvette. 

In addition, it had bought a small frigate 
from America and # number of torpedo 
boats elsewhere. It was also alleged that 
Egypt had earmarked nearly £10,000,000 for 
armaments, had purchased a small-arms 
factory from Krupps at the end of 1949, a 
cartridge plant from France, and an explo- 
sives factory from Sweden and was negotiat- 
ing with Italy for the purchase of a ma- 
chine-gun factory. 

It was also stated in Tel Aviv that al- 
though there were no treaties with Lebanon 
or Syria, Britain was building up a small 
Lebanese air force and had already delivered 
to Syria six jet aircrafts, with eight more 
to follow. Syria was also making purchases 
elsewhere, while Britain had sent 270 
armored cars to Jordan last year and 200 
this year; four Fury aircraft and 20 tanks 
to Iraq. 

So far as Israel is concerned, one of the 
main considerations prompting the Foreign 
Office refusal to sell arms was stated to be 
that Israel could obtain them from other 
sources, which the Arab States, being short 
of currency, were unable to do. In the 
opinion of the Foreign Office, Israel is al- 
ready well armed; and to supply her with 
further quantities would only foment an 
arms race in the Middle East. 

Our correspondent in Tel Aviv reports: A 
further Israel Foreign Office statement is- 
sued here reaffirmed that “a west European 
country” had offered jet fighters to Israel, 
provided that Britain did not object to the 
sale, and that when approached Officially by 
the Israel Government the British had pro- 
hibited the transaction. 





Address by Dr. Walter Adams, Assistant 
Professor of Economics, Michigan State 
College, at the Annual Convention of 
Independent Bankers Association, Des 
Moines, lowa 
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HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 
Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 


to include in the Recorp the following 
article by Dr. Walter Adams: 


Mr. President, officers of the association, 
ladies and gentlemen, “Truth,” said Mr, 


Dooley almost half a century ago, “is a cruel 
boss. He don’t even pay you board wages 
and if you go to work for him you better 
have a good job on the side.” The fight 
against monopoly falls in much the same 
category; for, while there are many who pay 
lip service to the idea of free enterprise, there 
are few who are willing to support effective 
measures to preserve it, especially when their 
own vested interests are at stake. Neverthe- 
less it seems to me that if we are to perpetu- 
ate our system of economic, political, and 
social values—the kind of values that have 
made America great—we must avoid the road 
to further concentration of power, the very 
road that has led to disaster in Italy, Ger- 
many, Russia, and Japan. And if our busi- 
nessmen are to avoid suffering the same fate 
as did their brothers across the sea, it seems 
reasonable that the enforcement of free com- 
petition is the least regulation that they can 
expect; it isa minimum amount of regulation 
which, for the sake of survival, they must 
accept and accept cheerfully. 

As a nation we have traditionally been 
suspicious of concentrated economic power 
whether such power is in the hands of the 
Government, individuals, or large corpora- 
tions. We have feared concentrated eco- 
nomic power because it eventually tends to 
result in centralized political control—fas- 
cism or communism at worst or democratic 
socialism at best. That is why, in contrast to 
most other nations in the world, we have 
tried to curb not only excessive governmental 
power but also excessive private power; we 
have tried to maintain and preserve a sys- 
tem of free competition in industry, trade, 
and finance on the basis of the fundamental 
belief that enterprise which is not competi- 
tive cannot for long remain free. It is for 
this reason that our Congress passed the first 
antitrust law in 1890. 

Yet today, 60 years after the Sherman Act 
became law, we are confronted with a con- 
centration of economic power unparalleled 
in our history. What is worse, the trend in 
that direction has been accelerated in re- 
cent years. Independent businesses are suc- 
cumbing to the encroachment of their larger 
rivals at an alarming rate. In industry after 
industry, a handful of concerns enjoy an ex- 
clusive position or are sufficiently dominant 
s0 as to enforce conformity among their 
smaller competitors. Whether we turn to 
steel or aluminum, to automobiles or petro- 
leum, to motion pictures, or cigarettes, to 
chemicals or tin cans, there is the same sad 
tale of overwhelming size and entrenchment 
in strategic economic position. So serious 
is the situation that poor economics instruc- 
tors are hard-put to find concrete examples 
of old-fashioned price competition with 
which to illustrate their lectures, 

To be sure, we no longer have to contend 
with monopoly in its cruder forms. No long- 
er is our economy infested with organiza- 
tions like the pre-1911 Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco companies. No longer is 
monopoly of the simple variety where a single 
firm dominates an industry. What we are 
confronted with instead is a type of market 
organization where a few sellers are dom- 
inant—the so-called Big Four and Big Five; 
a type of market organization where the 
entry of newcomers is effectively deterred— 
not so much by the threat of economic re- 
prisals as by the size and entrenched power 
of existing firms. It is a type of market 
structure under which a seller no longer can 
afford to be independent in his price policy 
and under which he must, of necessity, take 
the reaction of his rivals into account. Thus 
United States Steel, for example, knows that 
price cutting will inevitably cause its large 
competitors to follow suit with the result 
that the market is shared as it was before— 
only at a lower level of prices and profits. 
It is this certainty that price cuts will even- 
tually be met; it is this fear of retaliation, 
that leads to conservative and nonaggressive 
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price policies in industries domina 
Big Four and Big Five. 

The result is a system of friendly competi 
tion. The result is a situation similar to tj; 
which would obtain if but a single concern 
dominated a field. Thus we get collusion, 
not in the common sense meaning of the 
word to be sure—but parallel action, never. 
theless, as far as the effects of market be. 
havior are concerned. As a very astute ecop. 
omist has observed recently: “A covenant 
signed with blood, an agreement signeq with 
ink, an understanding without written words 
concerted acts approved by a wink or a nog. 
a common course of action followed without 
physical communication—these may be qi. 
ferent methods of collusion but the diffe. 
ences are irrelevant if the effects are the 
same.” 

The dangers implicit in this system of 
friendly competition, this concerted action iy 
the market place, should be abundantly evi. 
dent. Where a handful of firms are in a D0- 
sition of dominance, consumers are not als 
ways protected—as under competition 
against excessive prices and artificial short. 
ages; the public is not assured that techno. 
logical innovations will promptly be intro. 
duced and the economy allowed to remain 
dynamic and progressive; newcomers, while 
enjoying legal freedom of entry into markets 
and access tc raw materials, are often de 
prived of the economic freedom to introduce 
themselves, their organizations and their 
ideas, 

It is the last point which looms especially 
significant, because the preservation of free 
enterprise requires that new men and new 
ideas and new firms constantly have the op- 
portunity to challenge the position of those 
already entrenched in an industry. It is this 
freedom of opportunity that has permitted 
America to climb to a position of preemi- 
nence in the field of industry, commerce, and 
finance. It is this freedom which must be 
maintained and expanded if we are to per- 
form as well in the future as we have in 
the past. And in order to do this, in order 
to keep the channels of opportunity open and 
free, we must make sure that power remains 
essentially decentralized and that the right 
to make decisions in the field of industry, 
commerce, and finance is dispersed among 4s 
many individuals and corporations as pos 
sible. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by drawing 
an example from a field with which you are 
especially familiar—the field of finance. Un- 
der a regime of competition, we assume that 
producers are responsive to the wishes cf 
consumers as expressed by the latter's choices 
in the market place. We assume, for exam- 
ple, that if the demand for nylon increases, 
the price of nylon will rise, the profits of man- 
ufacturing nylon will also rise, and that new 
producers will therefore be attracted into 
the nylon field, with the result that ny.on 
production will increase and the price of 
nylon and the profitability of nylon making 
will return to normal again. While new re 
sources flow into the nylon field they will 
be drawn from other fields—say silk—where 
consumer demand has gone down. Thus, 
under competition, the kind of goods which 
consumers desire will be produced and they 
will be produced in quantities which con- 
sumers, through their choices in the market 
place, have indicated they want. 4 

There is only one hitch in this scheme of 
things. In order to embark upon 4 careet 
of producing nylon—assuming the absence 
of other artificial restraints—a new 4 
needs financing. If it can obtain suc 
financing from a large number 0! some, 
it is not dependent on the whim or — 
the doubts or conservatism of any inaiiee 
banker. But when the supply of loanable 
funds is concentrated in the hands of & at 
& potential newcomer to an industry ate 
no longer be able to obtain the needed fun 
He might find that insurance compaules 
investment bankers, or other large financl#! 


ted by the 
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titytions are already allied to existing 
n producers and therefore reluctant to 
?, » the funds with which their previous 
ts would be jeopardized and with 
- older clients would be made to 
he unpleasantness of competition. 

t be reluctant to deal with a 
preferring to lend out their 
y in large chunks to big boys who can 
-4 to borrow in quantity. They might 
ha reluctant to venture forth into the 
; where the little producer is 
sted, preferring to protect the interests 
region or locality with which they have 


of a Teg. 
1 affiliated in the past. For these and 




















from potential newcomers in industry 
» supply of such funds rests in the 
is of a few. For these and similar rea- 
competition in industry may be re- 
d and the freedom of economic op- 
por ty curtailed, simply because the de- 
cision to lend or not to lend is a matter 
f ‘tion for a few people or concerns 
to exercise 
That this is not idle speculation is borne 
t by the facts. Thus it is a fact that the 
largest insurance companies in America 
| over 80 percent of insurance-company 
sets. It is a fact that of the 730 mem- 
bers of the Investment Bankers Association, 
98 houses transact 91 percent of the invest- 
ment banking business, and the Big Six of 
Wall Street 57 percent of the total business. 
The significance of this financial concen- 
tration was stated by the Justice Department 
in 1947 when it asked a grand jury to return 
an indictment against 17 Wall Street houses. 
The Justice Department at that time charged 
the investment bankers wtih power to de- 
cide which industries were to be helped in 
expanding and which industries were to be 
retarded. The Department accused these 
bankers of determining areas for competi- 
tion and monopoly, of fixing prices, of de- 
ciding which technological improvements 
and patents should be made available to 
the public and which to be retarded or sup- 
pressed altogether. The Department con- 
cluded that here, at the pinnacle of indus- 
trial and financial power, there was almost 
complete monopoly, there was suppression 
of free enterprise, and that all this was being 
accomplished in violation of our antitrust 
laws 
In the commercial banking field similar 
tendencies are making themselves felt—as 
jou know from your personal experience. 
Here the onslaught of monopoly is being 
led by branch banking, chain banking, and 
holding-company banking, which have an 
especially strong foothold on the west coast. 
I need not elaborate on this subject any 
further in view of the fact that your organ- 
zation was formed for the express purpose 
system of independent 
banking by keeping the ownership and man- 
agement of banks well diffused. It is your 
rganization which has realized that if 
banking becomes closely held and a few large 
systems dominate the banking field of the 
country, we will eventually wake up to a 
banking monopoly that would dwarf into in- 
Significance any monopoly so far seen—a 
monopoly that would extend into 
ner segments of our economy as well. 
Granted then, that concentrated economic 
power—whether in the fleld of industry, 
commerce, or finance—is dangerous for the 
c ntinued existence and health of a free- 
enterprise system; what can be done about 
; ' Can the trend be reversed and can it 
; tsed without resorting to Government 
sip or strict Government control? I 
‘tv can be and on the basis of this belief 
st December, presented a proposal 
the ann antitrust law to the Congress of 
nited States. 
men none law, which would deal with 
Nise oe corporations only, has a dou- 
purpose: To preserve, wherever feasible, a 
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competitive structure of industry while at 
the same time providing safeguards against 
an interference with business efficiency. In 
cases where these basic goals come into con- 
flict, the proposed law would forsake com- 
petition and choose efficiency as the objective 
of public policy. 

Specifically the bill provides that corpora- 
tions which control 10 percent or more of a 
commodity’s supply (or corporations with 
assets totaling more than $25,000,000) must 
register with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. These corporations must then 
file pertinent data so that the Commission 
can determine—in a case-by-case approach 
and in accordance with specific standards set 
forth in the bill—whether the corporate 
structure of a given firm, its position in the 
industry, or its business policies and prac- 
tices have a detrimental efiect on the inter- 
ests of investors, consumers, or the general 
public. If they do, the Commission can, 
after opportunity for hearing, order the dis- 
solution of such a firm or the divestiture 
thereby or divorcement therefrom of any 
property, assets, securities or other holdings 
which are not reasonably incidental, or eco- 
nomically necessary or appropriate to its 
efficient functioning * * * or which 
tend to hinder, obstruct, impede or render 
difficult the maintenance or achivement of 
effective competition in one or more lines of 
commerce. 

This simply means that, if the Commission 
were to discover that the du Pont control 
over General Motors and United States Rub- 
ber was not economically necessary or ap- 
propriate to the efficient functioning of a 
chemical firm—or that such control was mo- 
tivated primarily by a desire for monopoly— 
the Commission might order du Pont to rid 
itself of the General Motors and United 
States Rubber holdings. Similarly, if the 
Commission were to find that General Motors 
was indeed an efficient producer of automo- 
biles but that its manufacture of Diesel loco- 
motives, refrigerators, electric appliances 
etc., merely represented an attempt to 
aggrandize the firm’s size and economic 
power, the company might be forced to con- 
fine its operations to the automobile field. 
Finally, if the Commission were to find that 
a firm like United States Steel could operate 
as efficiently but less monopolistically at 
one-third its present size, an order to that 
effect could be issued. 

Here then is the central provision of the 
proposed law: It permits an administrative 
authority, subject to judicial review, to order 
a giant firm to “unmerge,”’ wherever the ef- 
fect of such an order is likely to stimulate 
competition and/or increase efficiency. But 
the bill goes further. It leans over backward 
to afford companies protection against wan- 
ton and arbitrary atomization. This protec- 
tion is provided in the form of escape clauses 
under which an industrial giant can avoid 
dissolution or divestment orders by tk  Com- 
mission, if it can demonstrate that its pres- 
ent size is necessary for the attainment of 
efficiency or that its business performance in 
the past has materially benefited the general 
public. Contributions to the public interest 
can be established imply by showing that 
the company in question has participated in 
technological progress, passed on savings in 
cost to consumers, provided enough plant ca- 
pacity to fill consumer needs and actually 
used such capacity to the fullest, earned a 
normal rate of profit as compared to competi- 
tive industries, and has benefited consumers 
by price reductions as well as by advertising 
competition. When a company, judged by 
these standards, can show that the manner 
of its past performance has been in the pub- 
lic interest, it escapes dissolution or divest- 
ment—regardless of its monopolistic position 
in the economy. 

The main advantages of the proposed bill 
are threefold: First, it is not a general dis- 
solution decree against all industrial giants. 
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It is not a death sentence for big business 
merely on the grounds that it is big. Instead, 
the bill provides for a careful, selective, case- 
by-case approach to cope with such concen- 
trated economic power as is conducive neither 
to a maintenance of efficiency or the encour- 
agement of competition. Secondly, the bill 
proposes to benefit not only consumers and 
the general public but corporate investors as 
well. It does so simply by requiring that no 
business be so big that its component parts 
could function more efficiently as separate 
units than as parts of the whole. That this t 
not an idle claim was amply demonstrated in 
the public-utility field where a similar law 
(the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935) produced a considerable increase in effi- 
ciency of operation. This was reflected by 
the security values of those operating com- 
panies which were divorced from their parent 
organizations. Thirdly, the bill implements 
dissolution proceedings by more sophisticated 
techniques than the hammer and tongs 
method available under the Sherman Act. 
Whereas the Sherman Act equips the Justice 
Department with a.blunt ax, this bill provides 
the enforcement agency with a set of fine sur- 
gical instruments By contract with the 
Sherman Act, it sets up standards which are 
sufficiently clear and concrete to obviat> con- 
fusion and uncertainty as to what is lawful or 
unlawful conduct in the market place. In 
this connection it might be noted that Sena- 
tor TArT recently recommended that our law- 
makers “should consider whether we should 
place a limit on the proportion of any indus- 
try which can be controlled by any company 
and whether it is possible to make the Sher- 
man Act more definite and effective.” While 
my proposed bill is by no means a panacea for 
our monopoly proglems; while it should not 
preclude adoption of measures designed to 
aid the small-business man or to reform the 
patent laws; while it should go hand in hand 
with statutes designed to prevent further 
concentration in the ‘inancial field; it must, 
nevertheless, constitute the core of any com- 
prehensive antitrust program. 

In conclusion, let me peat the warning 
of Senator MurRAY who some years ago said: 
“If we believe that our system of free enter- 
prise should be preserved, if we believe that 
the American economy should be the expres- 
sion of a free society, then we cannot stand 
idly by and watch the march of monopoly to 
power. We cannot risk the consequences— 
for in this struggle, if we are too little and too 
late, there will be no second chance.” 





Rural Electrification and Rural 
Telephcnes 
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HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
electricity has become a necessity of 
modern life. Cheap electricity to the 
consumers of this country will make it 
possible for them to use the appliances 
that are so necessary to make their home 
pleasant, comfortable, and attractive and 
relieve the burdens of drugery which the 
average housewife, without electricity, 
is compelled to endure. I have no apolo- 
gy for the battle I have waged for REA 
and Southwestern Power. TVA is the 
outstanding development of its kind in 
the entire history of the world and many 
other rivers are being and will continue 
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to be harnessed to serve mankind by 
generating cheap hydroelectric power. 
The forces of greed and exploitation will 
fight a losing battle against these great 
public improvements. The water power 
of this land belongs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the current generated by 
the multipurpose dams constructed by 
the Army engineers belongs to the peo- 
ple of the United States and not to the 
Power Trust. REA Co-ops are preferen- 
tial customers under existing law. 

The electricifigation of farm homes in 
my State is little more than half com- 
pleted and, like JoHN RAnkrn, of Mis- 
sissippi, I want the fight for REA and 
rural telephones to continue until a rural 
telephone line and REA line reaches 
every rural home that a draft board can 
find in the time of war or a tax collec- 
tor can find in time of peace. 

Residential users of elctric current in 
the State of Missouri in 1948—which is 
the last year for which I have complete 
figures—paid $36,185,900 for electrical 
current. If they had been able to secure 
that current at TVA rates it would have 
cost them $20,227,918, or $15,957,982 less 
than they paid. If the commercial users 
of electrical current in the State of Mis- 
souri in 1948 had been able to secure the 
current at TVA rates, they would have 
saved $15,781,867. The industrial and 
other users of electrical current would 
have saved another $14,258,713, which 
makes the staggering total of $45,998,562 
that the Power Trust overcharged the 
users of electrical current in my State 
during the year of 1948, measured by the 
TVA yardstick. It is out of that over- 
charge that the cost of full-page ads, ap- 
pearing in hundreds of papers all over 
the State, are being paid. With an over- 
charge like the above which runs to the 
staggering total of $2,097,071,724 for the 
United States as a whole—no wonder the 
Power Trust can buy full-page ads, keep 
the mails full of propaganda, and em- 
ploy lobbyists in the Nation’s Capital, the 
yearly salaries of some of whom run as 
high as $6: ,000 per year plus an expense 
account. It is the overcharge to the con- 
sumer of electrical current that is pres- 
ently financing the propaganda of the 
Power Trust in the press, the radio, the 
mails, and personally in the cloakrooms 
of the Nation’s Capital. 

So long as the Power Trust was confi- 
dent that it would be able to grab at the 
busbar every kilowatt-hour of current 
generated by the hydroelectric dams, 
they were in favor of the Army engineers 
continuing to build these dams. But 
now that it appears that there is more 
than a possibility that REA will be able 
to pick up at least a part of this cheap 
current at the dams, they are turning 
their attention to attempting to kindle 
widespread opposition to any further 
construction by the Army engineers. 

If private power companies would sign 
a contract with the REA co-ops in the 
State of Missouri binding themselves to 
furnish to these co-ops all the firm cur- 
rent they needed for a period of 30 
yeais at 6 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
wholesale, and deliver the current to the 
points of need, I would see no reason for 
the construction of the two proposed 
lines across the State of Missouri. But I 


see no indication that the power com- 
panies would be willing to sign such a 
contract or that they would be able to 
make good on it if they did. A great hue 
and cry has gone up against the building 
of those two lines in Missouri and the 
construction of the two steam plants to 
firm up current from Bull Shoals and 
Norfolk on the White River. 

Forty-two cities and towns in the State 
of Missouri have municipal plants and 
generate their own current. My home 
town of Butler, Mo., has such a plant. 
The list includes such towns as Carthage, 
Chillicothe, Columbia, Hannibal, Hig- 
ginsville, and even Independence, and it 
should be remembered that Independ- 
ence is so close to Kansas City that the 
towns have built together until you have 
to watch the markers on Truman Road 
in order to know when you leave Kansas 
City and enter Independence. These 
forty-two towns and cities in my home 
State have every right to generate their 
own electrical current and incidentally 
they feel they can generate it more 
cheaply than they can buy it. But, if it 
is all right for these towns and cities in 
my home State to own their plants and 
generate their current why is it socialism, 
communism, and boondoggling for all 
the farmers in all the State of Missouri 
to borrow enough money from the Fed- 
eral Government to construct two lines 
across the State and two steam plants to 
firm up the hydroelectric current gener- 
ated by the White River so that REA may 
have dependable sources of cheap elec- 
trical energy that they know will not be 
taken from them? 

Do not let anyone tell you that these 
lines and plants will be built by the Gov- 
ernment and given to REA. REA will 
pay for the current generated on the 
White River, to energize these lines the 
same as any other purchaser. The 
money used in the construction of the 
lines and the two plants will be repaid 
with interest to the Federal Government. 
REA has been and is ahead on its pay- 
ment schedule and will continue to main- 
tain that position unless throttled and 
strangled by the power trust. We are 
only seeking in Missouri, as well as other 
places all over the United States, to get 
for REA a dependable source of electrical 
energy at a wholesale cost that will per- 
mit the co-ops to buy it and repay the 
Federal Government the cost of con- 
structing their lines so that the farmers 
of America may own their electrical sys- 
tem. 

I want to impress on all farmers, and 
those in my home State particularly, 
that there is a tremendous battle being 
waged between REA co-ops and the in- 
terests that seek to maintain and con- 
tinue their monopoly on the current that 
is and will continue to be necessary to 
keep the lines energized. The average 
farm user of electrical current will be 
using 2 to 10 times as much current 
5 years from now as he is today if he can 
get that current at a price he can afford 
to pay. 

The power trust is planning a propa- 
ganda program, the cost of which will 
run into the millions of dollars. It has 
been reported that a motion-picture film 
is to be made the title of which will be, 
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If You Don’t Watch Out. This film 
purported to depict what the Power Trust 
choose to refer to as “galloping socia). 
ism.” This shows the length to which 
the power monopoly is willing to go ty 
deceive the American public. Users of 
electrical current should remember that 
they are being forced to pay for this 
propaganda barrage that is being used 
against them. It will be well if farmers 
who have REA service and other farmers 
who hope to receive such service in the 
near future will make enough inquiries 
that they will know who are their friends 
and who are their enemies. 

The figures quoted above are taken 
from tables presented by the Honorable 
JOHN E. RANKIN, of Mississippi, and made 
a part of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp on 
Friday, July 1, 1949. 





Tariff Tinkering 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, there ts 
scheduled to be another round of tariff 
tinkering in September. Our working 
people and manufacturers are threat- 
ened with possible plant closure, person- 
nel reduction and competition most diffi- 
cult to meet. 

We cannot maintain American stand- 
ards on a basis of foreign manufacturing 
costs. That is a self-evident fact. To 
flood our markets with cheaply produced 
foreign products is to strike a blow, for 
some a death blow, to our economy. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation will begin hearings on May 24. 
This committee is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of holding hearings with re- 
gard to tariff changes, to gather infor- 
mation and to digest and transmit it to 
the Committee on Trade Agreements, 
which is the same group as the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information. The 
Committee on Trade Agreements has 
served notice of intention to negotiate 
with 17 other countries in England in 
September, under provision of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934, as amended. 

A lengthy list of products imported in- 
to the United States on which United 
States tariff concessions may be consid- 
ered touch many industries—chemicals, 
metals and manufacturing, agriculture, 
textiles and ceramics. - 

Wholesale large-scale reductions would 
open our doors to a dangerous flood of 
cheap foreign products and might well 
mean disaster to many of our industrial 
plants and the loss of jobs to millions 
of workers, both skilled and unskilled. 

I represent a district in which numer- 
ous textile mills are located. I fee! these 
mills, already threatened with shrinking 
domestic markets, with a shrunken 
American dollar, with increasing uD 
employment and blighting competition 
from Japan foisted by our military 80°V- 
ernment in that country, should be 
spared further harassment and material 
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difficulties. I oppose with all the vigor 
I possess, any further lowering of our 
tariffs until conditions are more equi- 
rable as between the participating na- 
tions and the resultant competition of 
q more legitimate and reasonable nature. 
I do not subscribe to the philosophy 
of “letting the manufacturer look out for 
nimself—he is able to do it,” when that 
doctrine might throw millions of workers 
out of employment. It is a blighting 
philosophy 
" I should like to read you some of the 
messages I have received from my dis- 
trict regarding this important matter: 
Here is one from Mr. A. C. Smith, pres- 
ident of the First National Bank, of 
Greenville, Ala.: 
Local unit of Alabama Mills is devoted ex- 
lusively to manufacture of corduroys. This 
ll is a vital factor in economic welfare 
nville and Butler County. Under- 
anc nmittee for Reciprocity Informa- 
ion to make recommendations to President 
r reduction in tariff on corduroy. Im- 
that tariff not be reduced. Would 
seriously affect mills operation and payrolls. 
Please do what you can to prevent changes 
present tariff, Advise us. 





And here is a wire from the Greenville 
Junior Chamber of Commerce: 

Please refer to plan of Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, advising President to re- 
juce tariff on corduroy. This action seems 
discriminatory. We request you 
oppose this matter. Our local mill with 
0,000 annual payroll will be closed or 
greatly handicapped. 





unialr ana 





Another one from Mr. Howard Hay- 
good, secretary of Greenville Chamber of 
Commerce: 

Please refer to plan of Committee for Reci- 

ty Information, advising President to 
reduce tariff on corduroys. We consider ac- 
tion damaging, unfair, and discriminatory 
and urge your opposition and efforts against 
This telegr.m authorized by 143 
f chamber of commerce as it will 
lose local mill with $750,000 an- 


t Payroll, 





id here is one from Mr. Jeff P. Bee- 
land, a businessman of Greenville: 

In 1934 Congress gave the President au- 
thority to increase or decrease tariff rates on 
ng into this country from foreign 

! Preseat information is that the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information will 
! nd to the Président that the tariff 

ved from corduroy. There are very 
icturers of corduroy in America, 

I ufacturers of this fabric will be 

ied to curtail, or even shut down, if 
lent decides to eliminate the tariff 
The local mill, which has an 

yroll of $750,000, will very likely 

to close. Surely this is damaging 

‘ harmful authority that seeks to estab- 
{ ‘tile industry of Japan in compe- 
h American labor. We can readily 

t applied to all textiles it would ruin 

of America. If carried out on 

it is certainly discriminatory. It 

i be permitted, and with all sin- 
I € your untiring efforts to assist 
ting same from happening. Will 

luce a bill, remove this authority, 

uch authority back in the hands 

t ( ss? This should be done for the 
of the laborers of America. Will 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this threatened 
lt upon the working people and the 


hessmen of America will not be 
berpetrated, 


“I Am an American” Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following timely editorial 
that appeared in the Boston Daily Record 
of May 18, 1950: 


“I AM AN AMERICAN” Day 


The American people, by their annual ob- 
servance of “I Am An American” Day, which 
will be observed next Sunday, earnestly and 
enthusiastically welcome all new citizens to 
active participation in the affairs of the 
Nation. 

There are many millions of such new citi- 
zens each year, mostly by virtue of the fact 
that so many young men and women become 
of legal voting age and thus enter upon the 
estate of active and responsible American 
citizenship as a matter of heritage. 

But, in addition, a large number of foreign- 
born residents of the country have made 
themselves competent to perform the duties 
of citizenship and have made themselves 
worthy of the high estate to which they have 
aspired. 

The pride with which every American is 
able to accept and discharge the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship is properly and right- 
fully expressed on such an occasion as “I 
Am an American” Day. 

Those of us who were born to that estate 
of patriotic responsibility should be mind- 
ful of the debt of gratitude we owe to the 
happy circumstance of birth which has no 
greatly enriched our lives. 

Those who achieve that place among us 
of their own volition, and are only asked 
as a condition thereof that they pay the 
tribute of loyalty to their adopted country, 
are often first among us in their understand- 
ing and appreciation of what a good and 
grand and beautiful thing it is to be an 
American. 

Such a man was the late Emil Schwarz- 
haupt, a native of Germany who died this 
year after 40 years of residence in the United 
States as a naturalized citizen. 

Mr. Schwarzhaupt prospered more than 
most men in consequence of his life in Amer- 
ica, but it was not his great wealth which 
marked him for national ettention at the 
time of his death but the legacy of apprecia- 
tion and gratitude he left &s an example and 
inspiration to all who have the right to call 
themselves Americans. 

The truly precious and priceless thing 
about America which had been disclosed to 
him was the gift of dignity and of oppor- 
tunity and of challenge to personal worthi- 
ness attendant upon American citizenship. 

So the bulk of his fortune, more than 
$4,000,000, was set aside for the establish- 
ment of the Emil Schwarzhaupt Foundation, 
to which he ascribed the following purpose: 

“The upbuilding and betterment of Amer- 
ican citizenship and increasing among all 
American citizens and especially among the 
foreign born the knowledge of the history 
of the United States Government and the 
meaning and obligation and privileges of 
citizenship in the United States of America.” 

The purpose and spirit of “I Am An Ameri- 
can” day have never been given better ex- 
pression than by the proud and grateful 
words of this man who became an American 
by his own choice. 

Let all of our new citizens be made wel- 
come and given a special place of honor 
among the patriotic people of our land. 
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Let “I Am An American” Day be observed 
by all of our people with respect for the 
free institutions of our country and with 
reverence for the traditions of human broth- 
erhood and justice which distinguish and 
sustain it. 





Honor to Mr. Whittington, Chairman, Pub- 
lic Works Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority granted to extend my remarks 
in the ReEcorp I wish to call to the at- 
tention of the Congress the crowning 
accomplishments of a service rendered 
to his country at the end of his retire- 
ment from the Congress by a distin- 
guished American, Hon. WiLL M. WHIT- 
TINGTON, chairman of the Public Works 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. Speaker, since 1928 Mr. WHITTING- 
TON, aS a member and as chairman of 
the Flood Control Committee, and pres- 
ently as chairman of the Public Works 
Committee of the House, has guided 
every piece of legislation in regard to 
flood control through the Congress. 

On May 17, the President signed H. R. 
5472, the omnibus flood-control and riv- 
ers and harbors authorization bill of 
1949-50, included in which are proj- 
ects in every State in the Union amount- 
ing to $1,731,251,825, and the President 
presented to Mr. WHITTINGTON one of 
the pens with which he signed the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, today Mr. WHITTINGTON, 
as chairman of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, has most ably presented the Fed- 
eral-aid road bill providing for $660,- 
000,000 Federal aid to the highways of 
the Nation, and the bill was passed al- 
most unanimously. 

Mr. Speaker, no encomium is required 
by me for the work in the Congress of 
Mr. WHITTINGTON, for I think that the 
demonstration several days ago in the 
House by his colleagues is sufficient 
testimony of the appreciation and es- 
teem in which he is held by the mem- 
bership. I would like to submit a copy 
of a resolution adopted by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at its an- 
nual convention in Washington, as fol- 
lows: 

RETIREMENT FroM CONGRESS OF HON. WILLIAM 
M. WHITTINGTON 


Since the Government of the Unit 


has recognized its obligation and res} - 
sibility in regard to the developmer ind 
utilization of our water resources, and era 
period of nearly 30 years in the Congress of 
the United States there is one man wh 

great personal and fina 1 sacrifice, over 


and above all others has made the greatest 
contribution in the study, initiation, se- 
curing authorizations, appropriations and 
completion of the great programs and proj- 
ects of navigation, flocd control, power de- 
velopment, irrigation, and water res 
development. 


yurce 
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During the long period of years as mem- 
ber and chairman of the Flood Control Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, and 
later upon the reorganization of House 
committees, as chairman of the Public Works 
Committee of the House, his unlimited 
energy, outstanding ability, sound judg- 
ment, administration and guidance has made 
possible great public works which will inure 
and endure to the benefit and protection of 
our country and people, and which will be 
living and lasting monuments to their 
author and champion. 

In our organization his service covers State 
vice president fof the State of Mississippi, 
national director, and senior national vice 
president. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
regrets profoundly the announcement of the 
decision of Hon, WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON, 
of Mississippi, to retire as a Member of the 
Congress of the United States, for especially 
at this time the country can ill afford to lose 
in the Congress the presence and influence of 
such a statesman and patriotic American of 
the stature of our friend and coworker. 

Our gratitude goes to Mr. WHITTINGTON in 
his unselfish contribution to the cause to 
which he was devoted, and we extend our 
sincere wishes for his health and happiness, 
and notwithstanding the above, we express 
the sincere hope that it may yet be possible 
for him to reconsider his decision to retire. 


Mr. Speaker, as a further evidence of 
the esteeem in which Mr. WHITTINGTON 
is held, I wish to say that on the occa- 
sion of Mr. WHITTINGTON’s seventy- 
second birthday, on May 4, 1950, the 
Members of the House Public Works 
Committee tendered a testimonial din- 
ner to Mr, WHITTINGTON at the Statler 
Hotel, and I would like to include an ex- 
cerpt from the remarks of Mr. Don- 
dero, ranking minority Member speak- 
ing for the committee, as follows: 


It is with deep personal emotion that I 
rise to extend greetings and congratulations 
to my personal friend, my illustrious col- 
league, and my noble and able chairman, the 
Hon. Witt M. WHITTINGTON, on this, the 
seventy-second anniversary of his birth. 

His has been a successful and distinguished 
career—teacher, lawyer, State legislator, and 
Member of Congress for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He has contributed much to leader- 
ship and legislation of national importance— 
legislation which has been of great benefit to 
the Nation. 

There is one thing that is admired above 
all others in men, and that is success. There 
is an old saying that “nothing succeeds like 
success.” It matters little along what line 
of human endeavor a man’s talents lie. The 
fact that he succeeds is the all-important 
thing. It proves that in his field of activity 
he did “build a better mousetrap than his 
fellow man,” 

We respect his ability and his zeal. He is 
a benefactor to mankind not only for his con- 
tribution to the enterprises of the world but 
for the inspiration we derive from the lofty 
example he sets for others. 

All that I am saying in truth represents 
our distinguished colleague. 

Many people believe success is largely due 
to luck or to birth or to circumstances. But 
it takes ability to shape circumstances. It 
is true that there is a tide in the affairs of 
men which, taken at its flood, leads on to 
fortune. Only an able and wise man, how- 
ever, knows when the tide is at its flood. 

Our friend and colleague, our distinguished 
guest and chairman, has achieved a large 
measure of success. His success has been 
political, legislative, and material. But that 
success was not achieved by luck. I am sure 
it came as the result of hard work and dili- 
gent application. 


Undoubtedly, early in his life he learned 
one thing that is now one of his fine char- 
acteristics, namely, thoroughness. He has 
earned true greatness and we, his friends and 
colleagues, who have been so closely asso- 
ciated with him, at least for a part of his 
life, rejoice that this is so. 

We are honored by his presence here to- 
night and, also, that of his family. We hope 
that this modest occasion is expressive of 
that esteem and affection in which he is held 
by all of us who know him s0 well. 

I -an think of no word or line more appro- 
priate on this occasion and, in contemplation 
of his withdrawal voluntarily from public 
life and in contemplation of his return to his 
Mississippi home where he and his good wife 
walked in full strength of their years, than 
the sentiment expressed by General Lee to 
his army at Appomattox, when he said: “You 
will take with you that satisfaction which 
proceeds from a consciousness of duty faith- 
fully performed.” 

Speaking for the committee, of which you 
are our honored chairman, I congratulate you 
again upon your seventy-second birthday. 
Somewhere the poet has said: 


“Age is a quality of mind. 
If you have left your dreams behind 
And hope is cold; 
If you no longer look ahead 
And your ambition’s fires are dead; 
Then you are old. 
But if from life you take the best 
And in life you see the jest, 
And love you hold; 
Then no matter how the birthdays fly, 
No matter how the years roll by; 
You are not old.” 





Address of Hon. William J. Green, Jr., of 


Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. WILit1AM J. GREEN, JR., Congress- 
man, Fifth District of Pennsylvania, at 
the forty-eighth annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, May 8, 1950: 

Mr. President, honored guests, and friends, 
at the very outset, let me remind you that 
this is a political year. Instead of being coy 
and shadow-boxing, I will tell you right now 
that my remarks will be largely political. 
Everything that labor has gained over the 
decades has been achieved through wise la- 
bor leadership and by the ballot box. So 
there is no more appropriate place to talk 
politics frankly. 

In a world which never before knew such 
fear and uncertainty, it is a pleasant con- 
tradiction that organized labor is in better 
shape than at any time in its history. This 
is a tribute to many leaders and workers 
who have crossed to the great beyond and 
also to men like Jim McDevitt and you who 
are still fighting the good fight. America is 
strong economically and politically. Never 
before was our wealth so widely diffused, 
and at no time have we been as free from 
the menace of “isms.” 

There are far more employables now than 
in previous times, which explains in large 
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measure the unemployment picture. 
every responsible adviser believes this lag js 
on the way to being wiped out. Ordingryjy 
I avoid quoting statistics in a speech, By; 
here are a few which are dramatic in thei; 
importance. They cover most of the yery 
48 years in which you have been meeting 
annually. You and your predecessors dig 
much to bring them about. 

Columnist Sylvia F. Porter, writing in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, said: 

“For a long time I have been seeking some 
hard facts on the buying power of work 
then and now, for that is a major yardstick 
by which to measure the true prosperity o; 
the majority of Americans. Today I haye 
those facts * * * via the National In. 
dustrial Conference Board * * * which 
has just finished surveying what an hour's 
work would buy in 1914 and what it would 
buy in 1948. At the start, let us say the dis- 
closures are exhilarating. For, since 1914 the 
purchasing power of an hour’s work in our 
country has just about doubled. In this pe- 
riod the average factory worker’s wages have 
risen twice as much as prices. Today's fac- 
tory worker has to work only about half the 
number of hours that the 1914 worker did to 
pay the family bills. * * * 

“Today’s Americans are so far ahead of 
their 1914 equivalents that any nostalgia 
about the good old days is ridiculous. In 
those good old days of 1914 the average wage 
earner had to work over 51 hours a week, and 
some other member of the family had to 
earn additional income to supply the aver- 
age amount of goods. He received 25 cents 
an hour and earned a total of $12.72 a week. 
He needed $16 to support his family, how- 
ever. So, to make ends meet, other members 
of his family had to work an extra 14 hours. 
Today’s factory worker has to work only 34 
hours to supply his family with the higher 
living standard now considered average. He 
receives $1.47 an hour and earns a total of 
$58.52 a week. Thus, he has a surplus he 
can use for saving or for improving his liv- 
ing standard. 

“Consider food costs as an illustration. 
The dollar cost of food has skyrocketed since 
1914. As I read some of the food prices prev- 
alent then, I find it difficult to believe they 
were real. But the average food basket cost 
the average worker 29.4 hours a week. To- 
day’s typical basket costs today's worker 124 
hours. Or consider clothing costs * * * 
and, again, the soaring prices of the last 


But 


decade have obscured the basic long-term 
gains. To clothe himself and his family cost 
the average factory worker 9 hours in 1914. 


Today’s wage earner can finance his cloth- 
ing expenses with less than 5 hours a week. 
And so the comparisons go down the line in 
housing,» transportafion, fuel and light, 
household operation, and furnishings. And 
they are still valid after deduction 0 the 
income tax, our new form of family expense. 
Now, these figures deal with the average 
American who is a worker. They depict bet- 
ter than any oratory how the average em- 
ployee has improved his lot since 1914. Most 
of that progress has been made since the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act was written into 
law. Labor unions, bargaining within its 
framework, have been the force which 
brought it about. This fine statement of our 
economic health is made just 18 years after 
Herbert Hoover predicted that grass W wd 
grow in our streets and that America Wes 
about to embrace state socialism. Mr. Hoo- 
ver will be remembered for many things, but 
I always think of him as the man who gave 
Republican candidates their bird cal’. 
Little city children who never heard a 
screech owl, or @ whippoorwill, or a robin 
in its vesper song, are familiar with the 
Republican candidates cry of socialism It 
is uttered in a loud voice, from the bottom 
of the throat, each October and early No- 
vember; it becomes particularly shrill in 
the week imediately preceding the Tuesday 








thod. I 


tory 


tax the first Monday in November. 


of oraers 








ess era, 


sepubdlican 


This 
followed by a great hush which 
n Tuesday night or Wednesday 
In 1948 the bird cry grew dim 
ight and at five in the morning 
i to a whisper. As an indica- 
fall season you can be more 
; call than the frost upon the 

r the world series. 
d “socialism” when we wrote the 
Act. They cried. “socialism” 
te the Wagner Labor Relations 
cried “socialism” when wages 
tandards were set. They cried 
\” when the security exchanges 
ted. They cried “socialism” when 
sing became a matter of Govern- 
interest. And without benefit of a 
1 ball we can predict that the old 
rd call will ring out when they 
welfare state next fall. They 
ll “socialism” in spite of the 
s and dividends and the back- 
in business. They are still 
their businesses and Govern- 
es regulations only when it is 
interest. And tha’ is a duty 


+ 
lv. 


cry of “socialism” pierces the 

I think the orators should define 

i for us. Certainly any Republican 
uld be willing to accept Sen- 

\r?’s definition, given in a recent tele- 
He said: “Socialism is where the Gov- 
t everything.” That is terse 
te. It has no application to a 
e which both Churchill and 
ed. They dividec on the Gov- 
aking over businesses, which is 
This has been done in Great 
perhaps a degree of 20 percent. 
ditions which brought it about are 
British and have no counterparts 


r 





re the Republican candidates prac- 
ir bird call let me tell them this: 
r met and talked with a respon- 
rat, from President Truman 
would not bend every effort to 
ocilalism from replacing our private 
ystem. I talk to many labor 

nd I have yet to encounter one 
would change our private enterprise 
will go further; I have many 
each day with just plain 
and I have yet to meet one who 
ialism. And let me add, after 18 
the same dismal November wail, 
scared any more. We are doing 


itions 





ently passed a Carnegie library in 
ict. It brought to mind the many 
5 covering the first half of the cen- 


, Which appeared in our newspapers on 


Year's Day. The little steelmaster 


an industrial giant during an impor- 
ut part of that period. He left library 


to perpetuate his memory. He 
he enduring part of his monument. 
th Scotch canniness, let the city tax- 
provide the perishable books. It is 
> that the library did not evoke 


thoughts of fondness’ and endearment 


numents usually do. Instead I 
nking of how the Carnegie fortune 
ed. In the place of pondering on 
le my thoughts dwelled upon his 
Here was the trickle-down 
when great fortunes were set up for 
» With the thought that some small 
uld trickle down to the rest of 
was the heyday of Republican 
tective tariffs, maintained long after 
tiles needed protection. Through 
device, Mr. Carnegie sold 
ieaper prices in Europe than you 
tin Pittsburgh. 
t of how ready Republican Gov- 
yS were to call out the National 
VI~—App.——241 
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Guard in a strike. My mind dwelt upon 
those dismal company towns with their rack- 
eteering company stores, their heavily armed 
company police and sometimes, even a com- 
pany-dominated church. I thought of how 
Mr. Carnegie’s companies kept labor under 
thumb by recruiting in European countries. 
Ellis Island was the convenient answer to any 
labor unrest. Also to mind came thoughts 
of blacklisting, yellow-dog contracts, labor 
spies, and strikebreakers, at a time when Re- 
publicans were elected in Pennsylvania with 
sickening regularity. 

And that fact brought to mind the ballot- 
box frauds in Philadelphia and other cities 
of our State. Also the Bois Penrose assess- 
ments upon members of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association to pay for all this. 
During this shameful period in Pennsylvania 
labor history, we had nothing but Republi- 
can Governors, yet you have been gracious in 
inviting our present Governor and he has 
shown typical consideration in accepting. 
But as I review the labor record of his party, 
I feel something akin to sympathy for him. 
Despite his well-Known calm, he or other 
Pennsylvania Republican politicians must 
fee] very much like a whisky distiller address- 
ing the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, when they talk to a labor group. 

Next November Republican money will be 
poured into this State by interests opposed 
to labor. When the familiar bird-cry is at 
its loudest it is possible that you may read 
of some alleged labor leader who has decided 
to throw his influence (which is usually neg- 
ligible) to the Republicans. He will claim 
that he is doing this in the cause of the 
workingman. This will fool nobody. He is 
acting in his own personal interest. For 
the moment he will achieve headlines and 
then sink to we’i-earned oblivion. 

Right now there is a primary fight between 
two factions of the Republican Party backed 
by Mellon, of Pittsburgh, and Grundy, of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association. 
This is the equivalent of choosing between 
smallpox and diphtheria. Neither the ty- 
coons, or the candidates they endorse, have 
ever shown any interest in the workingman, 
except in November. 

In Senator M~sers you have a definitely 
known quantity. Read his voting record and 
then emphasize it among your worker friends. 
FRANK has become a real power in Washing- 
ton and he has won that high esteem in the 
short space of 6 years in the Senate service. 
No matter where you live in the State, make 
it your business to know your Congressman’s 
voting record in the House. 

Statewise, we never entered an election 
with as much confidence. You will hear that 
Richardson Dilworth should serve out his 
term as Philadelphia city treasurer. Even 
as a candidate for that office he advocated 
that it be abolished. He said then, before 
his election, that the treasurer was only a 
glorified cashier and urged that the office be 
absorbed by the comptroller. Dick really ran 
last November to show what a shellacking 
he could administer to the Philadelphia Re- 
publican gang. It is the one they will never 
forget and may not even survive. 

What a competent Governor Dilworth will 
make. 

In closing, let us reiterate to each other 
that we want no part of socialism and that 
welfare features do not produce that kind of 
government. Neither do we want any return 
to that form of rugged individualism that 
became too rugged for us under Hoover. We 
are all out for enterprise that is decent, that 
serves the people well, and which accords la- 
bor the dignity to which it is entitled. With 
the memory of the Eightieth Congress and 
the infamous Taft-Hartley Act, we know that 
this position can only be maintained by vot- 
ing the straight Democratic ticket. 
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Speeches by Hon. Joseph E. Casey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include therein 
two excellent speeches delivered some 
time ago by my valued friend and our 
former colleague, the Honorable Joseph 
E. Casey, my distinguished predecessor 
as Representative of the Third Massa- 
chusetts District: 

SPEECH MADE ON THE Day THE UNITED STATES 
DECLARED WAR ON JAPAN 

Mr. Casey of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, 
prior to yesterday we were a divided Nation 
with respect to our foreign policy. That 
division of sentiment has interfered with the 
efficient marshaling of our energies and our 
resources. America has been a sleeping 
giant. This attack by the Japanese has 
awakened us. We are no longer divided. We 
are one people. We are a Nation galvanized 
into action. The whole world will soon learn 
that a truly peace-loving Nation can strike 
with awful force when thoroughly aroused. 

Mr. Speaker, we, Americans all, at this 
critical hour in the life of our Nation, place 
all that we hold dear—our lives and our 
sacred honor—upon the altar of our country 
and at the feet of our country’s cause. God 
helping us, we will not fail. (Source: Con- 
GRESSIONAL REco»p, House, December 8, 1941, 
p. 9521.) 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 31, 
1939] 

Mr. Casey of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer the following amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. 
Massachusetts: Page 1, line 8, strike out 
‘$825,000,000’ and insert in lieu thereof 
‘850,000,000’, and in line 9 strike out ‘$100,- 
000,000’ and insert ‘$125,000,000.’ ” 

Mr. Casey of Massachusetts. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment in the sum of $125,- 
000,000 offers us on this side of the aisle a 
common ground upon which to meet. Make 
no mistake about it, this is an important 
vote, an important vote for those who come 
from the industrial centers of the country 
and an important vote for those who come 
from the agricultural districts of the country. 
More than that, it is an important vote so 
far as the Democratic Party is concerned. 
Here we have the party that was put into 
power because during the crisis the Repub- 
lican Party failed miserably to meet the exi- 
gencies of the situation created prior to 1932, 
I have heard arguments against the WPA. 
Of course, relief is an unpleasant topic, and 
it is an unpleasant situation with which we 
have to deal, needy men and women. We 
would like to walk away from it and just say 
“Let them take care of themselves.” Reli 
and WPA were never intended to restore pr 
perity to this country. It is not an ecor 
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panacea. It is, however, our method of sa 
ing that we believe it to be the duty of the 
Government to give needy men and women 
whom private industry cannot employ an op- 
portunity to exist and support their depend- 
ents until these distressful times have | a. 
Throughout the world men and women, 
through no fault of their own, through no 
fault of any political party, were thrown out 
of work. It became a problem for every other 
nation as well as this country. The totali- 
tarian nations have ived it by putting their 
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unemployed in as shock troops and putting 
them to work under direct Government su- 
pervision in the Army. England tried to solve 
it by the dole. From authoritative sources 
I have read and have been told that the dole 
system has been demoralizing; that men are 
growing to middle age now who have never 
seen their fathers earn a single dollar and who 
have themselves never earned a dollar, but 
merely march up once a week and get a pit- 
tance from the Government without doing 
anything for it. 

The WPA, with all its faults, and they have 
been set forth clearly and fully, is a much 
better method of relief than has yet been 
trought forth in any nation on the face of 
the earth today.* Of course, there has been 
criticism. “Swing” Mikado, building world’s 
fairs, and so forth, but there has not been a 
single word said in its favor about the hos- 
pitals, about the schoolhouses, about the 
sewer and water systems that all of you know 
have been erected in your districts by WPA. 
I say, in view of the enormity of this pro- 
gram, Nation-wide in its scope, trying to 
deal with the misery and suffering of millions 
and millions of unemployed, it has stood the 
test of being brought into the light of day. 
Eurely there has been travel pay that has 
seemed exorbitant. I do not defend that, 
but even in private industry you have heard 
salesmen talk about swindle sheets. Of 
course, there has been waste and extrava- 
gance, but there has been much good done, 
not toward restoring prosperity but toward 
helping these distressed people and helping 
to take care of the needy and unemployed. 
That is all it was meant for. That is all that 
can happen with WPA. 

The Republicans failed. We have put this 
into effect. The President said, ‘““We need 


$150,000,000.” There are others who said, “We 
need $100,000,000.” Now, where shall we go? 
We have denied the President $150,000,000, 


Let me say to you Democrats that I never 
believed before 1932 that there was any great 
fundamental difference between Republicans 
and Democrats, but President Roosevelt 
breathed meaning into the Democratic Party 
japplause] and gave it life and made a clear 
and fundamental difference that enabled a 
great many liberals and people who believed 
that the weaker should have some protection 


in government and who did not care about 
political ties to join with him. It enabled 
those north of the Mason and Dixon’s line 


to send Democrats to Congress because of 
their faith in progressive government and 
not merely because some of us were born 
Democrats. I say to you, let us meet on 
this common ground and not undermine the 
Democratic Party, which has been instru- 
mental in enacting into law progressive, far- 
reaching measures that not even the Repub- 
licans, if they ever regain power, will dare 
repeal. [Applause.] 

[Here the gavel fell.] 

(Source: CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, 76th Cong, 
Ist sess., vol. 84, pt. 4, pp. 3667-3668, March 
31, 1939.) 
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Economy ard Service to the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF ; 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
so much about economy in Federal ex- 
penditure these days that I often wonder 
whether those who keep up the cry of 
economy fully realize that by reckless ac- 
tion we may cause the disruption of 





many important services which our Gov- 
ernment is rendering to the people of this 
country. Without sufficient forethought 
or exact analyses of the effects of this 
so-called economy, we may wake up one 
day to find that we have committed 
irretrievable harm to these services and 
that it will then cost us considerably 
more to reestablish them. Under such 
circumstances the economy will prove to 
be very costly. 

It must be remembered that besides 
the promise of economy, we owe the peo- 
ple whom we represent certain ele- 
mentary governmental services and func. 
tions. If we should fail to give them 
these services, we will not be doing our 
duties as representatives of the people 
and we will be weakening the Govern- 
ment and the services it is supposed to 
administer and perform for the benefit 
of our citizenry. 

In connection with this vital matter, I 
desire to draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to a brief article by the noted 
columnist, Ernest Lindley, in the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle, May 14, 1950. His ar- 
ticle, Congress Deals Frivolously With 
Nation’s Finances, is as follows: 


ConGrEss DEALS FRIVOLOUSLY WITH NATION’S 
FINANCES 


(By Ernest Lindley) 


The “across-the-board” cuts in Federal ex- 
penditures voted by the House were made, 
of course, in the name of “economy.” Ac- 
tually no one knows precisely what their 
effects would be. In all probability they 
would disrupt some services which are now 
efficiently and economically rendered. Other 
necessary or useful activities might not be 
seriously impaired. No one knows, In- 
deed, even after detailed study, the exact ef- 
fects may not be predictable. 

Obviously, this is not an intelligent way 
to try to achieve economies. And because it 
is unintelligent it is likely to be ineffective. 
Many who voted for the sweeping amend- 
ments realize this. They simply thought it 
was good politics to put themselves on record 
dramatically in favor of economy. They 
were acting irresponsibly. 

The sweeping amendments were tacked 
onto an omnibus appropriation bill—the first 
of its kind—which had been reported after 
long and careful work by the House Appro- 
priations Committee. The committee had 
effected economies. The chairman of the 
committee, Representative CLARENCE CAN- 
NON, of Missouri, had fathered the idea of an 
omnibus bill as a means of attaining a more 
responsible treatment of the Federal finances 
by Congress. The result at the moment is a 
murky mess. 

If economy is to be sought by across-the- 
board cuts such as the House approved, 
there is no point in having an Appropriations 
Committee. There is no point in requiring 
representatives of the various executive 
agencies to spend their time, or that of the 
committee members, in explaining or justify- 
ing their budget requests. 

The other side of the Federal financial 
problem—income—likewise seems unlikely 
to receive responsible treatment. The House 
Ways and Means Committee is still working 
on a bill. It has agreed tentatively upon 
cuts of approximately $1,000,000,000 in excise 
taxes. These appear to have been agreed 
upon by familiar log-rolling methods. The 
committee has made no headway as yet in 
finding alternative sources of income. Yet 
the Federal Treasury faces a big deficit this 
year and again next year. 

Some excise taxes should be cut and some 
should be removed altogether. These 


changes should be made with a view to pro- 
moting general prosperity and eliminating 
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taxes which are more annoying than luera 
tive rather than with a view to pleasing the 
lobbies which have the most friends on the 
committee or can put the most pressure am 
But the Government cannot stand the loss 
of revenue. So other tax increases are nec. 
essary. Many Members of Congress are. how. 
ever, reluctant to approve them. The yp. 
shot of this political and frivolous mercer 
is likely to be no change in taxes at this « 


S Ses. 
sion, 





1950 Census Uncovers Serious Unem. 
ployment Problem in City 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under Jeaye 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, | 
include the following article from the 
Weatherford Democrat by Claud Gar- 
ner: 


1950 CeENsus UNCOveRS SERIOUS UNEMPLoy- 
MENT PROBLEM IN CITY 


When the personable young lady census 
taker started on her rounds to take the 1950 
census of Weatherford, Tex., one of her first 
visits was to see my good friend, Lloyd 
Doughty. She found Lloyd loafing around 
the house, keeping his father company. 

“What is your profession, Mr. Doughty?” 
asked the attractive young lady, after she 
had covered the dining table with her big 
four-page census form. 

“Well, I used to be in business, but at pres- 
ent I am staying here with my father.” 

“Did you spend any time last week at your 
regular business?” 

“No, I stayed around the house all week.” 

“How about the week before? Did you 
spend any time at your regular work?” 

Lloyd looked a little shame-faced but an- 
swered truthfully, “No.” 

“Would you consider yourself employed at 
the present time?” 

“No. I guess you would class me as being 
unemployed.” 

The young lady failed to ask Lloyd how 
much time he spent during these 2 weeks 
counting the money he had received from 
rents, dividends, and other investments. 

The well-mannered young lady finished 
her work and gathered up her materials and 
went about her business. Her next stop was 
to see our world renowned portrait painter 
Douglas Chandor. 

Two weeks before, Douglas had returned 
home from New York, where he had spent 
6 months in his Waldorf Astoria studio 
painting portraits of only such people &s 
were able to be listed in Who's Who In 
America. Douglas looked the part of 4 dirt 
farmer, he was dressed in his wrinkled wors 
clothes, wearing a pair of old scuffed-up sa es 
and a slouch hat that looked like one © 
the old hats Fred Cotten brings out occi- 
sionally. The artist was busy ins} 
one of the many rare plants in his beaut! 











and exotic garden, when the census tak 
found him, - 
“What is your profession, Mr. Chand r? 
asked the attractive young lady as sie 
struggled to hold the oversize Fede! i oe 
Wer 


with one hand while she wrote the ans 
with the other. 
“I am a portrait painter.” a 
“Did you work at your profession ™ 
week?” = 
“No, I spent last week working in ™) 
garden.” 








‘How about the week before? Did you 
cnend any time working at your regular 
"9 

ctically none. I had just gotten home 
nt the week looking over the place.” 
at the present time, you are not 

i ly employed?” 
“you are right. Working in my garden 
make me money, but it costs me 
» I guess you would call me unem- 
i at the present.” Douglas didn’t 
1 the fact that he had painted por- 
¢ the crown heads of England, Frank- 
10 Roosevelt, his wife Eleanor, and 
y other dignitaries. Ina, the wife of 
rtist, who handles all the bookkeeping 
home and couldn’t tell what be- 
f the $25,000 Bernard Baruch paid 
f Chandor’s portraits of Winston 


i 


1e census taker asked many questions. 
She wanted to know how many hogs, sheep, 
, ttle and horses he had on the place. 
n asked if he had any hives of bees 
In pollenize his flowers. Douglas was 
help the young lady gather up her 


census forms and books of in- 
n so she could be on her way and 
h ild get back to work. 

A few calls later the census taker dropped 
me of Douglas Gibbs, but Douglas 
of town on one of his tomcatting 
d wasn’t there to answer her ques- 

This was lucky for Weatherford, be- 
Douglas would have added one more to 

st of unemployed. 
two trips to the Doss house before 
ht J. H. at home. Mr. Doss spends 
s time walking the streets between 


tn 


k he finds that his son, James, has 

er the business and there is nothing 

do, so he walks back home. The 

ble wasn’t big enough to hold all 

is census forms, so the young lady 

i them out on the floor and started 

questions, 

is your business, Mr. Doss?” 

1, I used to run the bank, but my son 


took my job, so at present I am unemployed.” 
} f the questions asked on the census 
fort med a bit foolish to Mr. Doss but he 


efficient manner the young lady 
1 her job. When she asked him for 
1 amount of his 1949 earnings, he 
ive her an estimate, since the adding 
n he had at home wouldn’t add fig- 
u n that amount. When she finished her 
¥ gathered up her things and the 
i tion contained in the form would in- 
di nother unemployed for Weatherford. 
s had no trouble finding Clay Waller 
: and proceeded to spread her huge 
cel forms out on the big davenport and 
st 1 asking for information. 
hat is your business, Mr. Waller?” 
“IT used to be in the grain and feed busi- 
I but the long hours on my feet made me 
give up the business.” 
i u have any other business?” 
“T used to fool with cattle but since I can’t 


ride horseback I quit that too.” 
1 you spend any time during the last 
« weeks working at your business?” 
tin + 


, I have spent almost all my time here 


‘en at present you are not employed?” 
, I might be classed as being unem- 


pl ‘,” admitted Clay regretfully. 

( should have told her that those fallen 
arch came from carrying too heavy a 
- bag and that he had gotten callouses 


‘iding over his big ranch trying to 
count all his cattle. 

doubt, when our experts in Washing- 

finish their tabulations of the 1950 cen- 

» Many of our best citizens will fall in 

“ue category of the unemployed. I happen 

v that E. A. Frantz has not invented 


ne 


‘nything new for a long time and I never 
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catch him at work, so he too, will likely be 
classed among the unemployed. 

Fortunately, I live outside the city limits 
and will not add to Weatherford’s growing 
list of unemployed. In this connection, I 
want to compliment our census takers, they 
performed their duty efficiently and did a 
fine job, and followed the instructions sent 
them by our Federal Government. 

If when the final figures are released and 
our efficiency experts have finished with their 
tabulations, we find the number of unem- 
ployed running into the millions, do not 
be alarmed. These census figures may not 
be accurate, but they will be just about as 
reliable and accurate as other figures and 
statements coming out of our Nation’s 
Capital. 

Yours for what it is worth. 

CLauD GARNER. 





“Country Not Going to Hell” H. T. Tells 
Cheering Crowds—Boldly Champions 
Every Fair-Deal Issue; Even Unfriendly 
Press Concedes Trip Was Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include an article by Ray- 
mond Lonergan, which appeared in 
Labor, a national weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C.: 


“CouNntTRY Not GOING To HELL,” H. T. TELLS 
CHEERING CROWDS—BOLDLY CHAMPIONS 
EVERY FaIR-DEaAL ISSUE; EVEN UNFRIENDLY 
Press CONCEDES TRIP Was SUCCESS 

(By Raymond Lonergan) 

“Truman has crowds eating out of his 
hand.” That’s a headline in the Sunday 
edition of the conservative Washington Post. 
The story is written by Robert C. Albright, 
whose father was a conductor on the South- 
ern Railroad. Bob is as conservative as his 
paper. He accompanied the President on his 
swing to the Northwest and reports the facts 
as he saw them. 

On the same train was Joseph A. Fox of the 
still more conservative Washington Star. In 
the Sunday edition of his paper Cox wrote: 

“President Truman is pulling them in at 
the whistle stops. Newsmen with him 2 years 
ago and again this time see no difference in 
either the size or the attitude of the crowds; 
they turn out at all hours of the day and 
night; they listen with quiet attention to 
matter-of-fact discussions of the global 
problems with which the President deals 
daily and they react with the customary out- 
burst to the homely sallies punctuating his 
talks. 

“If the President has lost ground in the 
past 2 years, it is not evident in the reception 
he has received from the Mississippi to the 
Puget Sound country.” 





COURAGE IS THE WORD 


The American people admire courage. 
During his long trip, meeting all kinds of 
people, the President never once pulled his 
punches. That’s why the crowds warmed 
up to him. 

He demanded the repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law and the enactment of a substitute, 
fair alike to labor and management. 

At the mighty Coulee Dam he went all-out 
for public power development, reclamation 


of arid lands and flood control. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who accompanied him, 
described Grand Coulee as an enterprise 
with a cash register attached. 

That meant it was paying for itself. Ir 
fact, the demand for power is so great that i 
cannot be satisfied. 

The President ridiculed those who say that 
the country will be ruined if we buy goods 
e 


oer 


from our friends in Europe and Asia. “W 
can’t sell to them unless we buy from them,’ 
Mr. Truman emph 


ized. 





WE'RE NOT GOING TO HELL 

Everywhere he pleaded for world peace. 
America must be strong in order to check the 
advance of communism. 

He advocated more low-rent housing, the 
Brannan plan to safeguard the farmer and 
at the same time give consumers cheaper 
food, broader social security, and every other 
feature of the New Deal program. 

“I don’t believe the country is going to 
hell,” he told one laughing crowd. 

The Taft-Republicans, after many confer- 
ences, worked out a plan to stop T 
They picked Victor Johnston, a hi 
sure publicity man, who once works 
Senator JozE McCartHy and was also 
payroll of the Northwest Grain Associates— 
@ polite name for the lobby which represents 
the grain gamblers and the flour interests— 
gave him an airplane and instructed him to 
follow Truman’s train, distributing answers 
as he went. 
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: TOO MANY SLOGAN MAKERS 

The President and his lieutenants publicl 
invited Johnston to stop risking his ne 
in the air, buy a ticket, and get aboard th 
presidential train. They even went so fa 
as to get the Secretary of the Interior to hel 
distribute Johnston’s releases. The news- 
men treated Johnston’s performance as a 
joke. 

In the meantime, back in Washington, two 
or three times a day Republican leaders 
rallied the newspapermen and told them it 
was all a part of the President’s socialistic 
program, 

Of course, those tactics were not effective. 
Apparently there is no one at Republican 
headquarters who is capable of making an 
effective appeal to the voters. 

Chairman Gabrielson has never been in 
touch with the plain people. He was given 
his job because he was believed to be a 
money raiser. He had been a lawyer on 
Wall Street and knew the men who hated 
Truman and feared reform of any kind 

He has raised a good deal of money and 
he has used it to hire a lot of high-pressure 
publicity men like Johnston, and they are 
really manufacturing the slogans and plan- 
ning the campaign of the Republican Party 
To one who has observed political 
for many years it doesn’t look very smart. 

Truman’s trip was such an outstanding 
success that even those newspapers 
hate him have been compelled to give him 
the finest kind of publicity. 

Here is a sample of the way President 
Truman presented his case to the enormous 
crowds which flocked to hear him: 

“The use of the government to achieve 
a higher living standard and a fair deal for 
all the people is not statism and it is not 
socialism. It’s part of the American tra- 
dition. 

“The best over-all measure of a nation’s 
economy is its annual output of goods and 
services. In the United States the annual 
output of goods and services has increased 
in the last 10 years about 60 percent. 

THOSE WHO YELL LOUDEST 


“Now how does this affect the individual 
citizen? A favorite theme of the boys who 
are always trying to run our country down, 
instead of trying to build it up, is that the 
Government takes all our gains away by 
high taxes. 
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“But the truth is that the annual per 
capita income of our citizens, after taxes, 
has increased in the last 10 years by more 
than 40 percent. 

“And some of the people who are doing 
the loudest yelling are the very people who 
have got the biggest increases. Most of 
them are better off than they have ever been 
before in their lives.” 


“WIPE OUT OBSTRUCTIONISTS” 


The wind up of the Truman tour came in 
Chicago. Demecratic leaders staged a 3- 
day show, including a meeting of the Cab- 
inet, where the various Secretaries “made 
reports to the peopl.” 

The affair was dragging a little until the 
President appeared on the scene. It is esti- 
mated that half a miliion watched the pa- 
rade and, of course, the stadium was packed. 

The President had some good things to 
say about the present Congress, but he ap- 
pealed to his hearers to “wipe out the ob- 
structionists.” He thought it would be a 
good thing to start in Illinois by reelecting 
Senator Scotr Lucas, Democratic floor leader 
in the Senate, over former Congressman 
Dirksen, who is just as reactionary as “Bos” 
TAFT. 

“DREAMING” NOT A BAD THING 

“Our sour critics say our hopes for the 
future are just idle dreams,” said the Pres- 
ident. 

“The Democratic Party would deserve to 
be retired from office and hustled off to the 
ash heap of history if it ever stopped dream- 
ing of what we can do to make our courftry 
better.” 

Naturally, the crowd came to its feet to 
cheer that one, and it continued to cheer 
as the President added: “I do dream of mak- 
ing our country a better place to live in.” 

The two biggest jobs, he said, involve lift- 
ing the standard of living of the American 
people and collective action to insure peace 
of the world. 


It’s “IMMORAL” SAYS TAFT 


On Tuesday night Tarr replied to Tru- 
man in a Nation-wide broadcast. 

The Ohio Senator repeated his charge that 
Truman is leading us to destruction. In 
fact, he declared the program put forward 
by the man in the White House was im- 
moral, as well as socialistic. 

My guess is the American people can’t be 
scared by that kind of talk. 


United States Customs Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly for the week 
of May 8, 1950, written by Nathan 
Ostroff, general counsel, Office of Inter- 
national Trade of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce: 

UnrtTep STaTeEs CUSTOMS REFORM: CHARACTER 
AND PURPOSE OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION— 
H. R, 8304 Arms aT IMPROVEMENT OF 
CusTOMS SERVICE AND MINIMIZING OF Cost 
Our customs practices and producers are 

generally agreed to be unnecessarily onerous, 

and many of them derive from laws long an- 
tedating the basic Tariff Act of 1930. It is 
true that the importer and the foreign ex- 
porter are directly concerned with the costs 


and burden of customs formalities, but it 
must also be kept in mind that the domestic 
consumer and the taxpayer ultimately pay 
the bill for the expense, delays, and uncer- 
tainties that are inherent in present prac- 
tices. It would seem, therefore, to be in the 
public interest generally that this situation 
should be changed. 

In this connection, it should be noted that 
the Congress, in 1947, provided a special fund 
to the Treasury Department for the purpose 
of making a study of the possibilities of 
simplifying and reducing the cost of customs 
operations. In addition to its own special- 
ists from the Customs Bureau, the Treasury 
employed a nationally known management 
firm to assist in this work. Also, other Gov- 
ernment agencies, notably the Departments 
of Commerce and State and the Tariff Com- 
mission, made suggestions, as did a number 
of private trade groups familiar with im- 
porting problems. 

A number of recommendations which could 
be accomplished by administrative action 
have already been put into effect, and some 
are still under study. And now the Secretary 
of the Treasury has sent to the Congress a 
proposed bill that would take care of those 
recommended changes in present practices 
which require statutory authority. It should 
be emphasized that this bill would not 
change the present rate structure. Rather, 
it is concerned with the mechanics of im- 
porting, with the objective of giving im- 
proved service to the importer and minimiz- 
ing its cost to the public. Mention might 
also be made of the fact that enactment 
would be in fulfillment of the customs admin- 
istrative provisions of the proposed charter 
for an International Trade Organization 
which is now before the Congress, and like- 
wise would enable the Government to make 
effective the administrative provisions of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
More important, however, and to repeat, the 
proposed bill is offered and should be consid- 
ered on its own merits as being calculated to 
simplify, improve, and make less costly the 
customs service of this Nation. 

The following is a brief explanation of the 
major provisions of this bill which are of 
general interest: 

VALUE 


Under existing law, the value of imported 
goods for duty purposes is based upon “for- 
eign value” or “export value,” whichever is 
higher. If these are not ascertainable, then 
the “United States value” is used, and if that 
also is unascertainable, “the cost of produc- 
tion” governs. The proposed law would 
eliminate “foreign value” and rely primarily 
upon “export value,” and where the latter is 
unascertainable, the standards in order of 
application would be “United States value,” 
“comparative value” and “constructed value.” 

Elimination of foreign value and use of 
export value as the primary method of val- 
uation should expedite customs administra- 
tion and reduce its cost. It would mini- 
mize the need for determining facts and 
conditions in a foreign country—which is 
often time-consuming—and, instead, rests 
upon transactions in our own import trade 
well Known or readily ascertainable by im- 
porters and customs Officers. It would inci- 
dentally eliminate the present arbitrary prac- 
tice of including in dutiable value internal 
taxes applicable only to domestic sales within 
the country of origin. 

“Export value” is defined as the market 
value or price, at the time of exportation to 
the United States, at which the merchandise 
is freely sold or offered for sale in the prin- 
cipal markets of the country of exportation 
in the usual wholesale quantities and in the 
ordinary course of export trade. 

“United States value” is to be determined 
by reference to the prices, at the time of 
exportation, at which the merchandise is 
freely sold or offered for sale in the usual 
wholesale quantities to the principal United 
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States market for domestic consumption tn 
the ordinary course of trade, with allowances 
for actual commissions or profits, ang gen- 
eral expenses, (Under present law, such a). 
lowances are arbitrarily limited, such as 6 
percent for commissions and 8 percent for 
profits.) Inland transportation expenses 
and import duties or taxes are also allowable 
In determining “United States value” ot 
goods in which there is no previously estab. 
lished trade, the proposed law would author. 
ize consideration of actual sales of the mer- 
chandise undergoing appraisement or sim. 
ilar merchandise if made within 90 days after 
importation. 

“Comparative value” would be ascertaineg 
from sales or offers of other merchandise 
comparable in construction and size. “Con. 
structed value” is simply a more descriptive 
term for cost of production, but this new 
term is further defined so as to eliminate 
the present minimum limits allowable on 
general expenses and profits. 

All of the significant terms and phrases 
used in these standards are defined in the 
proposed law so as to clarify their intended 
meaning and, incidentally, to override exist. 
ing inconsistent interpretations. For exam- 
ple, usual wholesale quantities is defined 
so as to mean the price at which the greatest 
volume of the particular goods is sold, rather 
than, as at present, the price at which the 
greatest number of individual transactions 
occur. Similarly, the new definition of 
freely sold or offered for sale would, con- 
trary to existing interpretations, permit re- 
liance upon sales or offers which are unre- 
stricted except for restrictions imposed by 
law, or which limit the resale price of ter- 
ritory, or else are trivial with respect to the 
value of the goods to the wholesale pur- 
chaser, 


REPEAL OF AMERICAN SELLING PRICE; PRESERVA~ 
TION OF PROTECTION 


In a few special cases under present law, 
dutiable value is based on the American sell- 
ing price. This standard would be repealed 
by the proposed law, but provision is made 
to preserve existing tariff protection by re- 
quiring the Tariff Commission to fix new duty 
rates calculated to produce an equivalent de- 
gree of protection to that now afforded to 
the articles affected by this change. 


AMENDMENT OF ENTRIES, AND DUTIES ON 
UNDERVALUATION 


Existing law provides for an undervalua- 
tion duty of 1 percent of the final appraised 
value of merchandise for each 1 percent that 
such value exceeds the entered value. It 
also authorizes seizure and forfeiture of the 
merchandise in cases where the appraised 
value exceeds the entered value by more than 
100 percent, such entries being presumptively 
fraudulent, Existing law also provides that 
assessment of duty shall be on the basis of 
the entered or appraised value, whichever is 
higher. In effect, therefore, the importer |s 
now in this embarrassing situation: If he 
enters his goods at too low an amount, he 
incurs an undervaluation duty; if he enters 
them too high, he loses the benefit of the 
lower final appraisement. To relieve the 
harshness of this situation somewhat, the 
present law authorizes arnendment of entries 
at any time before appraisement. However, 
such amendments represent a heavy burden 
of paper work and are costly and time-conl- 
suming to the customs service and the im- 
porter. 

The proposed law would eliminate such 
amendments, but at the same time would 
eliminate or minimize the need for them by 
providing that the undervaluation duty shall 
apply only in cases where there is not only 
an undervaluation but also a willful failure 
by the importer to furnish the appraiser with 
all relevant information available to him at 
the time of entry or within a reasonable time 
thereafter. The proposed law would also 
provide for deletion of the presumption of 








1 requirement of seizure in the case 
undervaluation and, further, 
the appraised value to be used 
than that entered. In effect, 
posed law the importer would 
1 if he acted in good faith and 
inf rmation in his possession 
available to nim It was felt 
vide for outri ight repeal of 
as recommended by 
A ry Committ ee of the De- 
Commerce, because of the im- 
ytaining the fullest disclosure 
tion from importers, without 
administration would neces- 

e costly and slow. 








duties, 


SMALL VALUE; ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXEMPTIONS 

1g law, Customs Officers are 
disregard differences of $1 or 
estimated duties and duties 
tatively assessed and the 
due. They may also waive 
1 the expense or inconvenience 
it is disproportionate to the 
ed, up to a limit of $5 in the 
r personal or household use, 
other case. The proposed law 
e first provision mentioned 
and would allow persons to 
m, or import by mail, up to 
personal use, and oth rwise 
Liquor or tobacco products are 
excluded from the latter pro- 


TRIES AND CERTIFIED INVOICES 
* law, imports up to $100 in 
covered by informal entries 
Customs officers, and they do 
tified (consular) invoices, 
law would raise this amount 











.ED GOODS 
x law, goods subject to dif- 
duty, .o* so pa cked or min- 
quantity of each cannot be 
e dutiable at the highest rate 
any part thereof, unless seg- 
importer under customs su- 
in 10 days after entry. The 
uld allow 20 days for such 
here a part of the dutiable 
he goods is commercially negli- 
commingled goods will not 
prior to use, it is further pro- 
gation may be waived if it 
costly and it appears that com- 
not done with intent to evade 
ds would then be considered 
> merchandise subject to the 
rate of duty (including a free 
lich it is commingled. Segre- 
also be waived in those cases 
is readily determinable by 
try documents, or by means 
commercial settlement tests 
REEXPORT OF GOODS NOT ORDERED 
ng law, drawback of duties 
nt, is allowed upon goods 
ng to sample or specification 
to Customs custody for reex- 
30 days. The proposed law 
i this provision to cover also 
rdered and would increase the 
to 90 days so as to allow for 
ery of latent defects or those 

only by test or use. 

CURRENCY CONVERSION 
ary method of conversion, the 
vould eliminate the present 
rterly findings by the Director 
rates of exchange based upon 
tent of coins which, as a mat- 
Ss had no practical application 
hen the United States departed 
‘ndard, and instead it would 


i he use of par values as estab- 
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lished by the International Monetary Fund 
or pursuant to any special exchange agree- 
ment. Where multiple rates exist, provision 
is made for the Secretary to issue regulations 
relating to their use for customs purposes, 
or, in the absence thereof, for the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to certify one or 
more of such rates to the Secretary for such 
purposes. 
CORRECTION OF ERRORS AND MISTAKES 
Under existing law, only purely clerical 
errors are subject to correction. The pro- 
posed law would permit correction of clerical 
errors, mistakes of fact, or any other clear 
inadvertence (but not involving construc- 

tion of law) which is adverse to the im- 

porter. 

REQUIREMENT OF MATERIAL INJURY BEFORE IM- 
POSING ANTIDUMPING OR COUNTERVAILING 
DUTY 
Under existing law, a finding of injury is a 

condition precedent to the assessment of 

special so-called antidumping duties on im- 

ported goods found to have been sold at less 

than their fair value. However, duties to 
offset foreign subsidization (so-called coun- 
vailins may be imposed without such 

a finding. Under the pr sed law, such 

duties would be assessed only upon a finding 

of material (rather than mere) injury to a 

domestic industry. 


vervailing) 





In addition, the new 
law would specifically prevent the ir aati 
tion of both countervailing and antidumpin; 
duties in the same case and would not 
mit the oe of a countervailing duty 
based on an exemption from a tax or customs 
duty by the exporting country. 





IAL MARKING REQUI 


REPEAL OF SPEC 

Bo. ler existing law, certain imported 

‘ticles, principally cutlery, surgic i 
entific instruments (including hypodermic 
needles and thermostatic bottles), must be 
marked with the name of the manufacturer 
or the importer as well as the country of 
origin. These requirements would be re- 
pealed by the proposed law, leaving in effect, 
however, the general mark of country-of- 
origin requirement applicable to all imported 
articles. 





CUSTOMS SUPERVISION 
In cases where customs supervision is ree 
quired, the proposed law would authorize 
spot checks when the expense of continuous 
supervision is disproportionate to che 
amount of revenue involved. 








Generally 
speaking, that is the existing practice, but 
in some instances—for example, marking of 
goods after importation—customs supervi- 
sion has been required to be direct and con- 
tinuous, which is, of course, quite costly. 
FREE-ENTRY PROVISIONS 

The proposed law would permit the free 
entry without bond of nonresident travelers’ 
automobiles or other means of conveyance. 
Also, up to the value of $200, it would elimi- 
the present requirement of bonded 
transportation applicable to articles such as 
gifts carried by nonresidents in transit 
through the United States. 

The proposed law would prc vide for cancel- 
lation after 5 years of bonds required for 
articles imported duty-free for noncommer- 
cial exhibitions. This would pore rece 
ord-keeping by customs made necessary 
under existing law which requires such bonds 
to be unlimited in duration. It would also 
permit free disposition of such articles after 
5 years. 

Temporary free entry under bond for not 
more than 1 year is provided under existing 
law for certain articles, not for sale in the 
United States. The proposed law recognizes 
that, in the case of such articles as samples 
imported into this country for exhibit at 
trade fairs, the duration of the present bond 
is insufficient, and, accordingly, it would ex- 
tend the period to 3 years. 


nate 


AMERICAN GOODS RETURNED 

Reimported American goods are subject to 
duty equal to the sum of any drawback al- 
lowed upon their original exportation plus 
any applicable internal-revenue tax. The 
proposed law would simplify the entry of 
such goods, which at present entails con- 
siderable paper work and certain oth 
tical complications, by giving the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the collectors more ad- 
ministrative authority to determine the ap- 
plicable duty. 


er pr 








INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC AND RESCUE WORK 
A new provision is included to pane free 
entry of search, rescue, and salvage aircraft, 
and the temporary entry of equipme: it and 
supplies for fire fighting and disaster relief. 
SIGNING AND DELIVERY OF MANIFESTS 


The present provisions concer 
try and clearance of Vessels are inconvenient 








it 

with respect Le certain aircraft, bex the 

pilot of a plane is not always able to perform 

some of the functions of the master of a 

ship. The proposed law would permit the 
I zed agent of an air carrier, a ll 

to be responsible for signing and 


the plane’s manifest. 
S AND EQUIPMENT FOR VESSELS AND 


AIRCRAFT 





Existin ides for 
ovinm € 
equipme é 
craft only, and this would be extend 


cover such equipment for foreign ve 


g law prov the free entry of 





2 ir parts for foreien 





well. In additic free entry is also € 

ed to ground equipment for foreign aircraft 
with respect to duties and any other import 
tax 





Continuation of the Draft Law—“Yes 
But” Men Needed 


[EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. PATTE qe Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to insert under an extension of my 
remarks two oieatiels from Connecti- 
cut newspapers, one on continuation of 
the draft oes is s from the May 12 issue 
of the Bric geport Telegran 
very aptly points out that it 
men needed in Congress; 
“ves, but” men contrary to the Presi- 
dent’s statements on his npol 
tour. 

I commend the staff member of the 
Ansonia Sentinel responsi ] 
editorial. 

[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram of 
May 12, 1950] 
CONTINUATION OF DrarTt Law 

Perhaps most of us are wrong in thinking 
of the present as a peacetime period. If we 
were actually at peace, there would not be 
so much need for vicilance about what is 
going on in so many parts of the world 
There would not be so much ne 
fense preparations, not only in our own 
country, but o in those nations abr l 
which live in daily fear that they will be 
invaded. 

It is because of the world picture, and be- 
cause of numerous events which have taken 
¥ lace during the past few weeks and mont! 








al 


that Congress is changing its mind, and in- 
clining toward more preparedness, rather 
than less. 
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Only the other day, Representative PATTER- 
SON, Republican of Connecticut, referred in 
Washington to the change which had come 
over him personally. “When the Director of 
Selective Service,” he explained, “some 
months ago called for a further extension 
of the draft law, I was skeptical, to say the 
least. Enlistments in every branch of mili- 
tary service had increased; the draft itself 
was on a stand-by basis; and our relations 
with Russia, while not improved, seemed no 
worse than had been the case for some time.” 

In the view of Representative PATTERSON 
and of many other capable observers, how- 
ever, during the,past few weeks there has 
been a distinct change for the worse, so far 
as world affairs are concerned. Things are 
not getting better, in fact, it is much easier 
to draw the opposite conclusion. And it is 
because of the changed situation, and the 
warnings of Defense Department officials, 
that Representative PATTERSON voted with 
the majority of the House Armed Services 
Committee for continuation of the draft law. 

There is something very significant about 
some of the developments which have taken 
place within recent weeks in widely scattered 
parts of the world. Viewed separately, many 
of these incidents are apt to be tossed off 
by the average observer, as of no conse- 
quence. Under normal peaceful conditions, 
trifling incidents can be adjusted or com- 
posed to the satisfaction of all parties con- 
cerned, without too much difficulty. 

But there is something more than normal- 
ity in many recent events, and when they are 
put together logically, they invariably form 
a pattern which assumes threatening pro- 
portions. That is why officials of the Defense 
Department have been emphasizing the need 
for this country to build up its strength be- 
yond its present proportions. 

The continuation of the draft law, with no 
immediate prospect of its early application, 
seems to be warranted by threatening con- 
ditions which are indisputably beyond our 
control, 


[From the Ansonia (Conn.) Sentinel of May 
16, 1950] 


Darn RIGHT WE'RE “YES—ButT MEN” 


In his Fargo, N. Dak., speech, President Tru- 
man said that “fundamentally there is no 
more reason to be afraid of fair competition 
from foreign goods than from domestic 
gooas , 

He suggested that those who do not see 
eye to eye with the administration’s “ex- 
perts” on tariff policies are “‘isolationists” 
and “yes—but men.” 

With the reasonableness of fair competition 
from abroad, a great many will agree, pro- 
vided the President makes it clear what he 
means by fair. But is it fair that American 
industry and American workingmen should 
compete in our own American market with 
products of slave labor entering this coun- 
try from iron-curtain countries under low- 
ered tariffs? 

Czechoslovakia has slave labor in the sense 
that the ursurping Communist minority 
which rules it has become the employer, and 
its working people work when and where the 
Government tells them to; the state fixes 
their hours of toil, determines what they 
shall be paid and how much their earnings 
shall be worth. 

Most Americans will be neither flattered 
nor misled by having the President hang an 
“isolationist” tag on their vary natural con- 
cern about protecting their jobs from this 
sort of slave-labor competition. 

And most Americans will glory in being 
termed “‘yes—but men,” which merely means 
that they are not “yes men.” 

They are “yes—but men” in that they are 
intelligent enough to see the distinction be- 
tween “fair competition” from abroad and 


slave-labor competition from iron-curtain 
countries, which is manifestly unfair. “Fair 
competition? Yes. Slave competition? No.” 

It is quite true, as the President pointed 
out, that one of the reasons this country be- 
came great is that it has had no barriers to 
trade between its States. But there are 
many other reasons for that greatness, chief 
of which is that since the Civil War our laws 
and economy are those of a free people and 
do not support the institution of slave labor. 

President Truman will find that most of his 
fellow Americans agree with him in favoring 
promotion of international trade on a “fair” 
basis. 

But he will also find that great numbers of 
them do not regard it as “fair’’ that imports 
of goods made by slave labor in iron-curtain 
countries should put them out of a job or on 
the WPA. 

Instead of saying “yes” to letting stooges 
of Stalin, exploiting their own people, close 
down American factories, Americans will be 
proud to be regarded as “yes—but men,” with 
loud and ringing emphasis on the “but—” 
and what follows it. 

“But no subsidizing Stalinist slave labor 
at the cost of American jobs.” 


Blood, Sweat, and Tears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
phrase “blood, sweat, and tears” has come 
to have historic significance. The fol- 
lowing rather interesting article appeared 
in the Jacksonville Journal, Jacksonville, 
Fla., on April 5, 1950, which chronicled 
the use of the phrase by Hon. Frank A. 
Kennedy, prior to the Prime Minister’s 
speech, May 13, 1940: 


Wuo CoINrD THAT PHRASE OR WHO JUST 
CopPeD IT? 
(By Tom Logue) 

This is the kind of story that may rever- 
berate in two of the great capitals of the 
world, London and Washington. 

But, on the other hand, it may not. 
never can tell about these things. 

We stumbled on it just a few days ago. 

No; that’s not right, either. You couldn't 
call it stumbling. Frank A. Kennedy, the 
Journal’s Washington correspondent, pushed 
us, or else Winston Churchill pushed us, 
That’s the whole trouble. We can’t figure 
out who that guy up there is. 

Breaking the problem down a little, for 
greater clarity and confusion, here’s the set- 
up: 

The man who originated the phrase “blocd, 
sweat, and tears’ was Winston Churchill. 

But Frank A. Kennedy originated the 
phrase “blood, sweat, and tears.” 

Therefore, Frank A. Kennedy is Winston 
Churchill. 

Kennedy, or Churchill, as the case may be, 
did this thing in the Clearwater Sun, 21 
years ago, in the final stanza of a piece 
of doggerel about the tearing down of the 
old Clearwater Island toll bridge. 

To be exact, it was on September 1, 1929, 
and we have a photostat on hand to prove it. 
The photostat was furnished by the unknown 
party in Washington, D. C, 

The full poem is entitled “Horatius at the 
(Clearwater Island Toll) Bridge.” It is 


You 
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rather long and we are not about t 
the whole thing. MHere’s the pas 
question: 


© print 
Sage in 


“But quail’d he not, nor duck’d the job~ 
Of better stuff was he 5 
Than he whose ancient name he bore 
Who only fought, you see, , 
And shirked the greatest task of old, 
The task that no one cheers— 
The task of pulling down the bridge, 
In blood and sweat and tears,” 


Of course, it may be that the other feljow 
the leader of His Majesty’s loyal oppositioy— 
Kennedy or Churchill or whatever his name 
is—picked the thing up from the Clearwater 
Sun and filed it away for future reference 
Significantly enough, he was in this country 
at about that time, crossing from Canada at 
Niagara Falls on September 19, 1929. Accord. 
ing to the best available statistics, it takes 
just 19 days for a copy of the Clearwater syy 
to get into general circulation in Niagara 
Falls. 5 

Maybe we'd better start at the beginning 
and find out what Kennedy did in the Boer 
War. 


Frank Kennedy, referred to therein, js 
a rather remarkable newspaper man. He 
has been in Washington for a number of 
years and has earned acclaim as a re- 
porter. It is with considerable pride that 
I call attention to the fact that he came 
to Washington from the great first dis. 
trict of Florida, which I have the honor 
to represent. The original article re- 
ferred to by Mr. Logue was published in 
the Clearwater (Fla.) Sun, on September 
1, 1929, and in view of its historic signif- 
icance, I am including it here: 

MARGINALIA 


HORATIUS AT THE (CLEARWATER ISLAND TOLL) 
BRIDGE 


(News item:—Work of demolishing the 
now unused wooden toll bridge to Clearwater 
Beach began yesterday. Since the erection 
of the million dollar causeway, this ancient 
structure has been in disuse.”) 


Up rose the brave Horatius, 
His hacksaw in his hand, 

And march’'d him forth upon the bridge, 
Perdidoes to disband, 

Crumbling piling ring’d him round, 
Barnacles tore his side; 

And spikes there were, to slash him, too, 
And pierce his bleeding hide. 

The ugly splinters of the boards 
Tore off his fingernails, 

And while he labor’d might and main, 
The blisters rose in bales. 

To irk him in his bloody fight 
To clear the channel clean, 

The tide began to foam at him 
To threaten, low and mean. 

And overhead, the broiling sun, 
In skies without a fleck, 

Beat down in blazing fury on 
The hackles of his neck. 

And as he pull’d and heav'd and swore, 
To pull the pilings up, 

The woeful ‘skeeters rose in swarms 
To overflow his cup. 

The ants and bugs and other things 
That lived in rotted wood, 

Began to swarm upon his back 
To hurt him all they could, 

As one by one the piling fell, 
And boards he split in twain, 

Horatius mopped his sweating brow, 
And garnered in more pain. 

High rose the sun, likewise the tide, 
And now to ink him more, 

A jellyfish, with fiery touch 
Prick’d him in rear and fore. 

And as the tide came surging in 
To wash him off his feet, 








fsh thither wander’d, too, 


. In ch of fresh, raw meat. 

Horatit th a mighty lunge 
Dispatech’d this fish of prey, 

and used the sword he thus came by, 
The boards to pry away. 

© » Horatius struggl’d on, 

5 His battle not half o’er; 

The mile-long file of piling stood 
T out all his gore. 

The were there the flies were too, 
But tius didn’t mind; 

He clut his crowbar once again, 
An pile to find. 

And! re there, yet to fell, 
I 1 that long array, 

But | Horatius raised his bar> 
A e more away. 

T s rambl’d over him, 
A t him all afire, 

B t Horatius beat them off, 
And foreed the fighting higher. 

And to these woes Horatius turn’d 
A red 1 blister’d face, 

And th scarr’d and blister’d hands, 
At r out of place. 

He tc i ripp’d and pounded, too, 
I » to pull apart; 

Ir as on bolt and nail 
T rced him like a dart. 

PB brave Horatius dar’d, 
Vv reatness in his heart, 

T shoulder to the job, 
A another start. 

T iry hours, and tortur’d days, 
H iled in pain; 

H heat, in blood, in tears— 


Next he came again. 
the battle wax’d and wag’d 
ing piling fled, 
to mark the gory place 
ve Horatius bled. 
1 he not, nor duck'’d the job— 
Of r stuff was he 
he y e ancient name he bore, 
WI ly fought, you see, 
| the greater task of old, 
that no one cheers— 
illing down the bridge 
In | nd sweat and tears. 


i tico’s” one and only fan-mail 
tter which appeared several days after 
n of the “Horatius” poem: 
APPRECIATION 
RWATER SUN: 
patico” certainly covered him- 
y, and we give him loud acclaim, 
y on Horatius at the Bridge was 
and covered the case most ex- 
1 fully, for we had heard of those 
ll set forth, and all for 25 cents 
The misery of it. To think that 
) matter what his color, should 
like that. Can you really pic- 
1 to think a hundred men needed 
r a job like that. 
being done in the winter season, 
e been a trifle less uncomfort- 
sun, now and then a shower, 
rs to be handled, bugs galore, not 
squitoes. The pity of it, and 
1 was and is just as valuable as 
our citizens. 
ive you all other utterances, 
‘ and forget the past, for you 
t and a soul, when you can see 
y are, and tell us in such a splen- 
e read a short time ago that these 
uld be hard-headed, but not 
i, but you are neither, praise be. 
ie more truths, and may every 
t all to heart. 
“PEN” PENNINGTON. 


It | be noted that the Kennedy 
blished 11 years before the 
ime Minister’s speech, used the ex- 

Q “He toiled in heat, in blood, in 
4S, and in another place the expres- 
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sion “In blood and sweat and tears.” In 
Mr. Churchill’s book Blood, Sweat, and 
Tears—Putnam, 1941—the original use 
of the phrase is quoted as “blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat,” page 276, Prime Min- 
ister, May 13, 1940: 

I would say to the House, as I said to those 
who have joined this Government: “I have 
nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears, and 
sweat.” 


It will be noted that the Prime Minister 
used in the original statement the word 
“toil” just as the Kennedy poem nearly 
11 years before had used the same word. 

In view of the fact that my friend and 
constituent, Frank Kennedy, and the 
newspaper published in my district first 
published these historic words, I felt it 
rather important that we record the facts 
for the pages of history. 





Eulogy at Requiem Mass for Rt. Rev. 
Walter S. Carroll, D. D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, at the requiem mass for the 
Right Reverend Walter S. Carroll, D. D., 
in St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on last February 27, the eulogy 
contained so much beauty and character 
that I thought it should adorn the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It was 
delivered by the Most Reverend John H. 
Wright, D. D., Bishop of Worcester, Mass. 

Monsignor Carroll served in the im- 
portant position of Vatican Secretariat 
of State, and at his office in Rome he 
not only carried out duties exclusively 
of a religious nature within the Catholic 
Church, but he also was active in the 
battle against the forces of communism 
in Europe—a campaign which is of such 
vital concern to the Members of this 
Congress. He died at the age of 41, 
while in the midst of this crusade. 

Monsignor Carroll’s mother, Mrs. B 
Margaret Hogan Carroll, is a resident of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. His brother, Msgr. How- 
ard J. Carroll, is general secretary of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
with offices in Washington, and another 
brother, Rev. Dr. Coleman F. Carroll, 
is pastor of St. Maurice Church in Pitts- 
burgh. 

This inspirational sermon by Bishop 
Wright is a highly deserved tribute to 
this beloved member of an outstanding 
American family: 

“T have fought the good fight. I have 
finished the course. I have kept the faith.” 

It is my sad privilege to speak this morn- 
ing a few words of fraternal tribute to 
Msgr. Walter Carroll and of Christian com- 
fort to his loved ones. 

I speak as the representative of monsig- 
nor’s classmates and of his priest friends. 
However, if I may intrude a personal note, 
there is a slight reason why I might appro- 
priately be one appointed to serve to interpret 
the sympathy of all to monsignor’s family. 


-however f 
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In the first days after our ordination to 
the priesthood Father Walter Carroll and I 
offered our masses simultaneously one morn- 
ing in Saint Ignatius’ great Roman church, 
Father Walter’s mother was present at those 
masses, and afterward, out in the sunshine 
of a Roman square, we had a reunion whic 
she will remember as lighthearted with the 
joy of new priests, genial Roman customs and 
the happiness of first masses. 

The mass in Washington this morning is 
one of requiem—but it is the same mass as 
rejoiced us that day in Rome. The same 
Christ is offered. The same priesthood is His 
instrument. The same Roman faith is ex- 
pressed. The same God is pleased. The 
same persons are present for this moment of 
passing sorrow as were present then on that 
morning of springtime priesthood. 

The mass which Father Walter then offered 
himself is not less efficacious now that it ts 
offered for him by the representative in 
America of Christ’s vicar on earth. The 
same Christ with whom Father Walter was 
then united at the Roman altar is even more 
intimately his life and his being now that 
he is united to Him in eternity. Roman 
faith has been transmuted for him into a 
yet more perfect form of knowledge in the 
vision of that divinity of which we saw only 
the broken reflections when we were students 
those years ago in holy Rome. 

The God who gave joy to our youth and 
to Walter’s mother on that morning 15 years 
ago, is with us yet, to give us another joy, 
a joy more subtle, more profoundly spiritual, 
the joy of resignation to God's will, of con- 
fidence in Christ's promise that whosoever 
believeth in Him, though he be dead, shall 
live;*He shall not die, but shall have life 
everlasting. 

It is easy to see in false perspective the 
dignities and distinctions which came so 
early in his life, but perhaps so fatally for 
the health of Monsignor Carroll. One might 
be tempted to say: how wonderful that one 
so young should have honors so great and 
be entrusted with responsibilities so serious. 
Yet such a speaker would reveal no under- 





standing of the crushing weight of some 
honors, the toll that such responsibilities 
take of those who bear them. On the other 


hand, another might be tempted to say: hov 
sad that one so young should die, should 
be taken in the very maturity of his priest- 
hood. Such a speaker would reveal no un- 
derstanding of what a privilege it is to be 
worn out in the service of Christ’s Vicar and 
Christ’s church, to be quickly, eagerly spent 
in the service of Christ Himself 

The time of a good priest’s death is always 
in the hands of God and we must never 
speak of it as premature, however young, 
ted, the priest may be. When 
Giosue Borsi wrote his spiritual testament 
in the very springtime of his life, yet the eve 
of his death, he set forth sentiments which 
come even more spontaneously to the lips 


of the good priest, such as Monsignor Carroll 
most certainly was: “A better end could not 
have crowned my life, and I feel the pleas- 
ure to have made a good and generous u f 
it. * * * Do not weep, for it was written 
in Heaven that I should die. Do not mou 

or else you would regret my happine: I 


am not to be mourned but envied. My 
daily death shall have come t n end 
I shall be face to face with the Ju 
I have greatly feared, with the Lord 
I have greatly loved.” 

If the devout Italian soldier so wrote, sure- 
ly this devoted priest would have spol 
no less patient and joyous ré 
God’s Holy Will. Think of how mal! 
much more difficult than dyiz 1e did 
love and loyalty for Christ and for H 
church! 

Two years ago in a London bookstore I was 
fingering through the war memoirs of a 
British Army officer in Africa and Italy. I 


> whom 


whom 
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was suddenly startled to find in the index 
the name of my classmate, Walter Carroll. 
The references were few, but significant. 
Reading around them and between the lines 
one could imagine the firmness and forti- 
tude with which Monsignor Carroll, like so 
many of the representatives of the Holy See 
and of Christ, was obliged to resist political 
maneuvers when these would do violence to 
the law of God or the true welfare of men— 
to state, simply yet strongly, the position of 
the church and therefore of God when this 
might otherwise have been forgotten or 
neglected or despised. 

Reflecting on the priestly career that Mon- 
signor Carroll was destined to have, espe- 
cially during the recent war, I thought of 
the words in which St. Paul proclaimed the 
glory—the hard-earned glory—of his apos- 
tolate: What journeys I have undertaken, in 
danger from robbers, in danger from my own 
people, in danger from the Gentiles: danger 
in cities: danger in the wilderness. 

Surely the parallel is clear. What jour- 
neys Monsignor Carroll undertook on er- 
rands for the Holy See and in the service of 
the church and therefore of Christ. Jour- 
neys under wartime conditions and with all 
the hazards of war. In danger, in a sense, 
from his own people whenever, as must fre- 
quently have been the case, it was neces- 
sary in the name of religion and of the church 
to resist plans or policies conceived in mere 
political or military convenience, in short- 
sighted reasons of s‘ate, not to say prejudice, 
irreligion or ignorance. In danger from other 
nations constantly. In danger in cities as 
an agent for Christ in the midst of intrigue. 
In danger in the wilderness as an envoy from 
Christ to soldiers far from home and far*from 
normal spiritual controls the while they did 
the brutal work of Caesar. 

So Monsignor Carroll can also say now with 
St. Paul, as he lays down his arms from 
strenuous service: I have fought the good 
fight. I have finished the course—Bonum 
certamen certavi. Cursum consummavi, 
Fidem servavi. 

So we come back to the thought of his 
journeys, all the journeys from Rome to 
Africa, to parts of Europe, to America, jour- 
neys which were to be the threads out of 
which was woven his apostolate, an aposto- 
late unique among the priestly careers of our 
classmates. On each of these journeys 
friends would see him off as the boat sailed 
or the plane left the ground. And each time 
that friends would see him off they thought 
the thoughts which people have always 
thought, from the beginning of time, when 
loved ones go forth on a journey. We stand 
on the pier, or on the ramps above the air- 
field, or on the railroad platform. The ship 
moves slowly away from us; it gains the 
great ocean. The train slides from its termi- 
nal, gently at first, then it gathers speed and 
rolls rapidly on its way. The plane vibrates, 
eager to leave the earth; it skims along the 
field, it is lifted skyward, it recedes further 
and further into the blue. At length we no 
longer see the loved ones who have ventured 


forth on their journey. First they, then the 
ship, the train, the airplane become mere 
specks and disappear beyond the horizon 
where earth and sea and sky all meet and 
merge with one another, 

Then someone always says: “There! He’s 
gone.” 


Gone where? Gone on his journey—out of 
our sight, that’s ail. And even as we say 
“He’s gone,” we think to ourselves and we 
remind one another of those who shall be 
awaiting at the other end, waiting to meet 
him, to welcome him, to learn of him the 
details of the journey. 

The ship, the train, the plane—though now 
they seem mere specks—are as large in di- 
mension, as strong in force, as able to bear 
their load of living freight as they were when 
they stood by our sides. Their diminished 


size as they fade from view is in us, not them. 
And just at the moment when we cry out: 
“He’s gone!”—other voices, beyond the limit 
of our sight, are ready to cry: “Lo, he comes!” 

So it was with the wartime journeys which 
constituted so great a part of Monsignor 
Carroll’s apostolate. So must it be with 
journey by which his journeys end. 

We stand by the side of death and, in 
language like that of the traveler’s friends 
when they see him off, we cry: “There He's 
gone.” Gone where? Gone from our 
sight—that’s all. 

Gone on the journey which ends where 
all journeys must: in God—in Eternity— 
with Christ. Gone to be welcomed by all 
those who before him made that same 
journey—but especially, in the case of Mon- 
signor Carroll, by those ~ho preparec for 
eternity by doing work like to the work 
that he did: the unique work of special 
service to the Holy See. 

Surely Christ must have some particular 
welcome for those who collaborated with 
His Vicar at the heart’s core of His Church. 
Surely the Holy Apostles, Peter and Paul, 
must receive with special warmth one who 
labored so long, so hard in the City that is 
theirs. Surely all heaven much acknowl- 
edge the right of Monsignor Carroll to echo 
the words of the Apostle even before God's 
Judgment Seat: I ha fought the good 
fight. I have finished the course. I have 
kept the faith. 

Eternal rest grant unto him, O Lord. 
May he rest in peace. May his soul and all 
the souls of the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. Amen. 





Official Position of District of Columbia 
Recreation Board on Swimming Pool 
Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave, 
I include here as part of my remarks the 
report made by Mr. Harry Wender, 
Chairman of the Recreation Board, to 
the Board on May 9, 1950, without com- 
ment of my own for or against the state- 
ments therein, except as they show 
clearly that the Recreation Board can- 
not accept operation of the pools at this 
time, and to applaud Mr. Wender’s dec- 
laration that he opposes segregation. 

This supports my contention that the 
passage of H. R. 5968 is unnecessary and 
unwanted. 


REPORT OF BOARD CHAIRMAN 


Today marks the one hundred and twenty- 
first stated meeting of this Board, concluding 
8 years of unparalleled growth and accom- 
plishment toward the building of an ade- 
quate and modern recreation system for the 
Nation’s Capital. 

It is significant that Mr. James E. Schwab, 
vice chairman, and Mrs. Alice C. Hunter, sec- 
retary, have served with me as the Board's 
only officers since its inception. I am truly 
grateful for the confidence our colleagues 
have indicated in vesting us with the honor 
and responsibility of leading the Board 
through these formative years. 

It is extremely fortunate that a majority 
of the Board’s membership has remained 
constant since our formation, thus insuring 
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a better understanding of our problems and 
a continuity of sound policies and Purposes, 

As Mr. Schwab's second 4-year appoint. 
ment is about to expire, it is incumbent Upon 
me to repeat the tributes I have previous; 
made to his loyal, conscientious, anq inde 
fatigable service to this Board and the entire 
community. Only the Superintendent and 
your Chairman are fully aware of his tremen. 
dous capacity for work and his Willingness to 
accept difficult and time-consuming assign. 
ments at great personal sacrifice, physically 
and financially. Although we have not qj. 
ways agreed, I have always fully respected 
his independence of thought and vigorously 
defended his right to express a point of view 
which is undoubtedly shared by a large per- 
centage of our citizens who are justly ep. 
titled to representation on a democratically 
selected, wholly independent Board such as 
this. I am personally indebted to him for 
sharing many of the heavy responsibilities of 
Board leadership which other members haye 
been unable to assume. Although in previ- 
ous years he has frequently evidenced g 
strong desire to resign because of family and 
business duties, it is a source of gratification 
to me that he has remained to assist in the 
solution of problems which still beset the 
Board. Hence I unhesitatingly acknowledge 
the tremendous value of Mr. Schwab's un. 
compensated and little publicized public 
service. He represents a valuable and tangi- 
ble asset to our community life, worthy of 
commendation by all and of further reten- 
tion in office. 

Mrs. Hunter’s long Board experience has 
demonstrated her fine resoluteness of char- 
acter and outstanding civic virtues. Her 
Board activities have never been confined to 
narrow racial representation, while her lib- 
eral views have strongly influenced the 
Board’s disposition to assume leadership in 
the removal of segregation and discrimina- 
tory restrictions. Whatever may be our dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the best time and 
methods to be pursued, I fully endorse her 
aims and objectives, for her guiding princi- 
ples are noble and irrefutable. 

Mr. Walter L. Fowler, District budget off- 
cer, has admirably and ably represented the 
District Commissioners, giving us invaluable 
assistance from the beginning by reason of 
his broad knowledge of District aifairs. We 
are likewise deeply appreciative of the gen- 
erous support and understanding accorded 
our policies and our budget requests by the 
District Commissioners. 

Mr. Irving C. Root, Superintendent of Na- 
tional Capital Parks, an ex officio member of 
the Board from the outset, served the Inte- 
rior Department with distinction until April 
12, 1950. On that date your chairman Was 
advised by letter from Mr. A. E. Demaray 
Associate Director of the National Park 
ice, that Mr. Edward J. Kelly, Special Assist- 
ant to the Superintendent of National Cap- 
ital Parks, would henceforth represent Mr. 
Root on the Board. Legal precedents jusiily- 
ing this substitution were forwarded by Mr. 
Demaray. Without any reflection upon Mr. 
Kelly, intended or implied, your chairman 
and the superintendent were concerned with 
the legal problems involved, and on April 18 
the Commissioners at my request authored 
the corporation counsel, Mr. Vernon E. West, 
to rule upon Mr. Kelly's appointment. Mr 
West informally advised me on Apri 25, con- 
firmed by his letter of May 4, that the issues 
raised are complex and difficult to determine, 
involving extensive research which require 
considerable time to conclude. Since 4 
Board poll, as well as this meeting, were 
imminent he suggested that I recognize Mr 
Kelly’s credentials at this time subject 1 
his later findings and opinion which will be 
binding upon the Board. 

Therefore, we welcome Mr. Kelly, wit) 
whom we have had a long and pleasant reia- 
tionship, to the Board on the basis of the 
foregoing and extend to him our complete 














eration and the opporunity of full par- 
‘sion in the Board’s activities. We rec- 
‘that the past 8 years have produced 
harp disagreements between the 
»d and the Interior Department. Never- 
sce we are delighted that virtually all 
r differences have been reconciled. We 
+ that within a short time those that 
‘in will be finally resolved, so that the 
iy once again resume a unanimity 
ction that uniformly obtained during 
t 5 years of operation. 
rt S. Steinem, prominent local at- 
the present representative of the 
feducation. He has proven a worthy 
essor to three eminent predecessors; Dr. 
k W. Ballou; Mr. Robert L. Haycock, for- 
itendent of schools; and Mr. C. 
rpe, who served with us most ably 
is election as president of the board 
u in May 1949. Mr. Steinem’s 
, interest in our work has brought about 
closer relationship between the two 
is than ever before. The effective co- 
n and the mutual respect and under- 
ng which have been manifested be- 
1ese two public agencies have been 
y satisfying, meriting emulation 
und approval throughout the country. 
Mrs, O. G. Hankins, an outstanding citizen 
nd parent-teacher leader for many years, is 
latest appointee to lay membership on 
board. On June 24, 1949, she succeeded 

















1 because of ill health. Mrs. Saul had 
i Mrs. George Garrett when the lat- 
husband was appointed minister (now 
lor) to Eire. Both ladies rendered 
hed service to our board. Mrs. 
, in the comparatively short period 
nembership, has acquired extensive 
of her duties and of the depart- 
t's constantly expanding programs and 
Despite numerous other impor- 
t civic responsibilities, she has shown a 
levoted attention to the board’s problems for 
which we are extremely appreciative. 

We have been equally fortunate in the high 
caliber of alternates who have served at 
s in place of official representatives on 
the board. The board of education alter- 
nates have included Mr. Haycock, Dr. Robert 
A. Maurer, Mr. Steinem, and the incumbent, 
Mrs, Elviria Z. Magdeburger. Mr. Root’s al- 
ternates have included his able assistants, 

rs. Harry Thompson, Frank Gartside, and 
Edward Kelly. Mr. Geoffrey Thornett, sec- 
retary to the board of commissioners, has 
n Mr. Fowler's regular alternate since 1942, 
pt when Deputy Budget Officer William 
as attended in h‘: absence. 
ly the most fortunate circumstance 

t to the Board’s successful develop- 
t has been the acquisition and retention 
yal and devoted staff, highly skilled 
‘lenced in meeting the changing 
ation needs of our community. Every 
loyee has been engaged entirely on the 

! merit and ability without regard to 
sure either within or without the Board’s 
hip. The continued wise leadership 
very beginning of Mr. Milo F. 
isen, Our superintendent, one of 
toremost recreation statesmen, and 
principal assistants, Miss Sibyl Baker 
‘nd Mr. John L, Young, has proven a con- 
s‘ant source of inspiration and comfort to 

bers of this Board, as well as to their 

| colleagues. One cannot help but 
endly sense of personal regard for 
a result of our mutual association 

/ years in an enterprise of such 
rtance to every citizen. I know 
ee k for each member of the Board 
~ “apressing to each member of our staff 

A ind abiding thanks for their great 
nd devotion to duty, ofttimes under 
nd difficult circumstances. 

> endeavored to describe and eval- 
soard’s past and present personnel, 
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I am impelled to take notice of serious and 
alarming charges which have emanated in 
recent weeks from various sources, Because 
of their grave nature, it is my duty to reply 
formally at this time. 

Despite past criticism by individuals and 
organizations, the Board has advanced sub- 
stantially during the past year in liberaliz- 
ing program and eliminating segregation in 
many spheres of activity. On June 14, 1949, 
the Board adopted a policy later incorporated 
in the bylaws, article II, section 2, as follows: 

“The Board will make every possible and 
realistic effort toward the removal of racial 
segregation in public recreation in such se- 
quence and at such rate of progression as 
may be consistent with the public interest, 
public order, and effective administration. 
The Board by majority vote of the whole 
Board at a stated meeting shall from time 
to time issue necessary orders to the super- 
intendent to implement this policy.” 

This statement met with universal ap- 
proval of liberal elements and was endorsed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, the District 
Commissioners, and all of our daily news- 
papers. The Board has striven tirelessly 
and continuously to carry out this policy. 
It was rot to be expected that anything we 
did would meet with the hearty approval of 
those who sought immediate elimination of 
all segregation practices. Some 22 specific 
instances were recently cited to the Secretary 
of the Interior indicating our progress in 
implementing the policy. Secretary Chap- 
man has privately and publicly stated his 
satisfaction with the results of our efforts 
to date and the evident good faith with 
which we proceeded. 

The sole area of difference between the Sec- 
retary and the Board lies with the policy to 
be pursued in the operation of the six swim- 
ming pools now under GSI management. 
We have never fully operated them in the 
past, but only during morning periods, 5 days 
a week. We do not now have funds or per- 
sonnel to operate them fully. The Secretary 
offered them to us on the basis of full-time 
management on a wholly nonsegregated 
basis. For a variety of factual reasons, in- 
cluding insufficient funds, likelihood of fi- 
nancial loss, inadequacy of trained person- 
nel, the lack of absolute control over our 
employees, and the possibility of contro- 
versies ensuing from an operation by us 
under the Secretary’s terms, your concessions 
committee agreed with the Secretary that 
the Board could not accept his offer at this 
time and that the Department of the In- 
terior should assume responsibility for full 
operation this year. This conclusion was ap- 
proved by five members of the Board. We 
are reliably informed that the Secretary of 
the Interior has made careful plans to pro- 
vide for the safe and efficient operation of 
all pools this summer. Although the Board 
has requested the Commissioners to seek 
legislation vesting administrative control in 
the Board of all swimming pools and lands 
assigned to the Commissioners by the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, pursuant to the intent of our organic 
act of 1942, it is generally recognized that 
no legislation could be adopted in sufficient 
time to affect 1950 operation. 

Nothing that this Board or your chairman 
has said or done remotely implies (a) that 
the Department of Interior should not op- 
erate the pools in accordance with that 
Department’s announced policies, (b) that 
the Department cannot be successful in such 
operation, or (c) that the Board or your 
chairman are hopeful that incidents will 
again arise this summer which will fan 
racial hatred and strife, resulting in the 
closing of the pools. Nothing can be fur- 
ther from the truth than the fantastic as- 
sertion that this Board and your chairman 
“have a vested interest in violence” and that 
“we are practically giving the green light to 
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troublemakers to see to it that something 
does happen.” 

It is an obvious and reasonable conclu- 
sion that the Board’s reluctance to accept 
respcnsibility for the Secretary’s swimming- 
pool policy was because, although it lacked 
confidence in its own ability to discharge 
that policy satisfactorily, it could rely upon 
his assurance that he was prepared to do so 
with complete safety to the thousands of 
citizens who need and will use the pools if 
they are adequately protected in their right 
to use them. 

For myself, I quote from the minutes of 
the Board’s April 11 meeting when the com- 
mittee report was adopted: 

“He (Mr. Wender) stated that he hoped 
the operation of the pools was going to be 
successful as well as the education program 
so that the pools can be used without diffi- 
culty. 

“The committee feels and the Secretary 
himself stated he agrees that the Recreation 
Board is not ready to take over the pools at 
this time under the terms offered by the De- 
partment of Interior.” 

I have endeavored to demonstrate my per- 
sonal devoticn to democratic principles dur- 
ing half a lifetime of civic activity. I have 
resolutely tried to drive out segregation and 
discrimination in all of the many organiza- 
tions with which I have served. My abhor- 
rence for segregation has been repeated over 
Many years in the press, at public gather- 
ings, and at the Board meetings. My sup- 
port of the administration's civil-rights pro- 
gram has long been known to those familiar 
with my activities even though I have stated 
my opinion that the methods utilized by the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights in ac- 
quiring facts concerning Washington result- 
ed in some unfortunate inaccuracies relat- 
ing to recreation. I am proud of the prog- 
ress the Board has made thus far in remov- 
ing segregation, partly due to my own efforts 
and convictions. Hence I have no apology 
to make to anyone for my attitude on this 
matter even though my views are undoubt- 
edly too liberal for a great many and not pro- 
gressive enough for others. 

This statement is made so that no doubt 
can remain even in the most prejudiced and 
distorted minds—I despise violence, disorder, 
and mob control for any purpose—most of all 
by those who would deny others their legal 
freedom of action. I denounce any person 
or organization who would interfere with 
the Secretary’s determination to make any 
or all of the six park pools available this 
summer on an open basis. It is my earnest 
hope and plea that all citizens will cooperate 
with the Secretary in making his program 
successful and that in the deplorable event 
that any stupid, ill-advised hoodlums should 
attempt to harm or interfere with the peace- 
ful enjoyment of the pools by those who want 
to use them, they will be summarily arrested 
and prosecuted, without pity or consolation 
from any decent citizen. 

In view of the foregoing I have prepared 
a resolution which I recommend be consid- 
ered and approved by the Board at this tim 

RESOLUTION 

“This Board wishes to dispel conclusively 
any suggestion that it is antagonistic to the 
Department of the Interior’s plan to operate 
the park swimming pools this year on an 
open basis. Such unfounded implications 
are false and without fact. This B 
its full cooperation to the Secretary and De- 


Sian 
ird offers 


partment insofar as it is able to assist them 
in their operation and control of the pools 
We deplore any suggestion that we are de- 


sirous of implementing, aiding, abetting, or 
in anywise encouraging disorder at the pools 
or abstention from their use by any per 

On the contrary, the Board urges all persons 
to deport themselves lawfully and with dig- 
nity so that n untoward in it 


> lurtner 
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may occur, resulting in disgrace and shame 
to the Nation’s Capital, and thereby marring 
the fine reputation for peace and good order 
which should belong to a community of law- 
abiding and reputable citizens.” 
Harry S. WENDER, 
Chairman, District of Columbia 
Recreation Board. 





Restoration of Independence of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
New England district, Knights of Lith- 
uania, recently met in annual conven- 
tion in Waterbury, Conn., and adopted 
the following resolution which reaffirms 
the principles to which we all subscribe. 
Truly, there can be no just peace in the 
world while people are oppressed by dic- 
tatorial rule as is the case in Lithuania. 


To: The President of the United States, the 
Honorable Harry S. Truman; the Secretary 
of State, the Honorable Dean Acheson; the 
two Senators from the State of Connecti- 
cut the Honorable Brien McMahon and the 
Honorable William Benton; the House ma- 
jority leader, the Honorable John W. Mc- 
Cormack, from the Tenth Congressional 
District of Massachusetts; the Congress- 
man from the Fifth Congressional District 
of Connecticut, the Honorable James Pat- 
terson; the Congressman at Large from 
Connecticut, the Honorable Anthony Sad- 
lak; and to the press: 

The priests, delegates and guests of the an- 
nual convention of the New England District 
of the Knights of Lithuania, congregated at 
St. Joseph's auditorium, Waterbury, Conn., 
on May 14, 1959, unanimously passed the 
following resclutions: 

“Whereas members of the Knights of Lith- 
uania, all of whom are Americans of Lith- 
vanian descent and are deeply concerned 
about the present sad plight of Lithuania, the 
land of their forebears; and 

“Whereas the delegates to the convention 
realize that the complete and untarnished 
independence of Lithuania has since been 
suppressed and is being suppressed by an in- 
sidious and Godless Soviet Communist horde 
and its satellites, now threatening and beat- 
ing on our shores; and 

“Whereas the delegates appreciate the sup- 
port and assistance given the Lithuanians by 
the Federal, State and local Governments of 
these United States, and 

“Whereas the delegates are in favor of and 
desire the continued support and assistance 
for the independence of Lithuania, now more 
than ever, of the Federal, State and local 
Governments of these United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the delegates to the An- 
nual New England District Convention rep- 
resenting the following local councils of the 
Knights of Lithuania: Lewiston, Maine; 
Brockton, Mass.; Cambridge, Mass.; Water- 
bury, Conn.; Hartford, Conn.; Lowell, Mass.; 
Worcester, Providence, R. I.; Athol, 
Mass.; Westfield, Mass.; South Boston, Mass.; 
Lawrence, Mass.; Norwood, Mass.; be on rec- 
ord as favoring and having these United 
States of America affirmatively assist and take 
action in regainjng and restoring the com. 
plete aud untarnished independence of Lith- 


uania as well as that of all shackled and sup- 


Mass; 
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pressed peoples dominated by the Soviet 
Communist and Godless hordes; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Honorable Harry S. Truman; the Secre- 
tary of State, the Honorable Dean Acheson; 
the two Senators from the State of Connecti- 
cut, the Honorable Brien McMahon and the 
Honorable William Benton; the House ma- 
jority leader, the Honorable John W. McCor- 
mack from the Tenth Congressional District; 
the Congressman from the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Connecticut, the Honorable 
James Patterson; and to the press.” 
JOSEPH A. LOLA, 
President, 
ANGELA MASONIS, 
Executive Secretary. 





Proposed Transfer of District of Columbia 
Recreation Areas to Control of Com- 
missioners Is Unnecessary ard Should 


Be Defeated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
bill pending on the Union Calendar 
which I hope sincerely will never be 
called up for consideration in this Con- 
gress. 

I refer to H. R. 5968, a bill to invest 
in the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia control over all public swim- 
ming pools, playgrounds, and parks situ- 
ated in the District of Columbia. 

Fundamentally, my opposition to the 
bill is based upon demecratic principles 
to which I adhere against all assaults 
because of the hidden retrogressive pur- 
poses of this measure. 

I have a deep respect and affection for 
my chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and I expressly dis- 
avow any intent of personal animadver- 
sion or controversy. I will not believe 
that this bill was introduced, as has been 
charged, with the deliberate intention 
of putting every Member of Congress, 
Democrat or Republican, who believes in 
American principles of democratic ac- 
tion, on a political hot spot, nor will I 
accept or credit the suggestion that 
my chairman is attempting to split the 
Democratic Party in the House by this 
issue. 

PEOPLE WITH AXES TO GRIND 

The fact is, of course, that there are 
people with private axes to grind who 
are trying to make capital out of this 
bill, and are industriously sowing rumors 
and false reports. 

To repeat, Mr. Speaker, my funda- 
mental objection to this bill is one of 
principle. Its real purpose is very much 
different than its ostensible purpose. 

There are, however, sound practical 
objections to its consideration now or in 
the future. 

First of all, it is totally unnecessary. 
There is ample existing authority, under 
legislation which Congress has enacted, 





























































whereby the District Recreation Board 
and the District Commissioners can ¢} 
tain full utilization, or even jurisdictiy, 
if jurisdiction is necessary, of the pool; 
or any other recreation facilities jn the 
parks. Congress has already enacted 
legislation enabling such transfers to ps 
made by agreement between the Distric: 
Commissioners, the Recreation Boarq 
and the Department of the Interio: 
These acts are the act of April 29, 194) 
(56 Stat. 261), the act of May 20. 1939 
(47 Stat. 161, 40 U. S. C. sec, 122), and 
the act of July 1, 1898 (sec. 4, 30 stat 
570). These statutes fully and com. 
pletely cover the subject of transfers of 
land between the District and the jp. 
terior Department. There is no need for 
this bill, if it is intended solely to transfey 
jurisdiction. 

What, then, is the purpose of this bij}: 
H. R. 5968 has only one purpose: It js 
designed and intended solely to designate 
the use of the swimming pools on the 
basis of race and not on the basis of need, 
It is this matter of racial discrimination, 
which the Recreation Board has so vigor. 
ously sought to impose on the public 
swimming facilities in this, our Nation's 
Capital, that has been the only obstacle 
to an agreement between the Recreation 
Board and the Department of the In- 
terior. The Secretary of the Interior has 
frequently and publicly offered to let the 
Recreation Board operate the swimming 
pools and other recreation facilities in 
the park lands, provided only that the 
Recreation Board admits all law-abi 
citizens without regard to race. This 
the Board has refused to do. It desires 
to impose racial discrimination on these 
public facilities which are now admin- 
istered without regard to race. 

Second, it is very ill-timed. The 
Recreation Board had no money for 
administration of the recreation areas 
when the bill was introduced; and if the 
cuts which the House Appropriations 
Committee injudiciously imposed just 
the other day on the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill are confirmed by 
the House and the Senate, it seems un- 
likely that the Recreation Eoard will be 
able to carry out its present responsi- 
bilities. 

Third, the bill is not desired even by 
the Recreation Board. Just a few days 
ago the Chairman of the Recreation 
Board flatly stated that the Recreation 
Board does not want to have the swim- 
ming pools transferred. to it. This is 
what he said: 

We do not now have funds or personnel to 
operate them fully. The Secretary [of the 
Interior] offered them to us on the basis 0! 
full-time management on a wholly nonseg- 
regated basis. For a variety of factual rea- 
sons, including insufficient funds, likelihood 
of financial loss, inadequacy of trained per- 
sonnel, the lack of absolute control over our 
employees, and the possibility of contro- 
versies ensuing from an operation by us Un- 
der the Secretary’s terms [the Recreation 
Board's] Concessions Committee agreed with 
the Secretary that the Board could not ac 
cept his offer at this time and that the De- 
partment of the Interior should assume Te- 
sponsibility for full operation this year. This 
conclusion was approved by five members - 
the Board. We are reliably informed tha 
the Secretary of the Interior has mace 
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operation of all pools thissummer. * * 
Nothing that this Board or your chairman 
has said or done remotely implies (a) that 
the Department of the Interior should not 
operate the pools in accordance with that 
‘epartment’s announced policies, (b) that 
se Department cannot be successful in such 
perati yn, or (c) that the Board or your 
ma n are hopeful that incidents will 
vain arise this summer which will fan racial 
natred and strife. 


Fourth, this bill is wholly inconsistent 
with the basic principles of the bill for 
home rule for the District of Columbia 
(S. 1567) which is now pending in the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
of this House. The home rule bill does 
not attempt to transfer lands from the 
Federal Government to the District gov- 
ernment. It leaves any such transfers 
to be accomplished by agreement under 
the acts of April 29, 1942, May 20, 1932, 
or July 1, 1898, which I have just referred 
to. Section 904 (b) of the home rule bill 
specifically provides that the Federal 
Government shall remain responsible for 
the jurisdiction, maintenance and im- 
provement of grounds, buildings and 
other recreational facilities in the parks; 
and section 904 (b) further provides that 
the proposed District of Columbia De- 
partment of Recreation may use such 
park lands and facilities by making 
agreements with the National Park Serv- 
ice of the Department of the Interior 
under the act of April 29, 1942 (56 Stat. 


961). 


eV. 


ful plans to provide for the safe and efficient 
s 





OPPOSED BY NEGRO ORGANIZATIONS 


Fifth, passage of the bill will be taken 
by all Negro organizations as a colossal 
affront to them and to our democratic 
principles, regardless of political affili- 
ations, because of the hidden purpose of 
the bill to turn back the clock to ante- 
bellum days. It so happens that my po- 
litical and personal convictions coincide 
with opposition to this bill; and regard- 
less of its final disposition my opposition 
) it will meet with the approbation of 
y constituents and it will help me to 
ive with myself, 

loreover, Mr. Speaker, there are at 
east three-fourths of the membership 
is House who are committed, morally 
d politically, against the principles of 
his retrogressive bill. It is highly ob- 
jectionable to their constituencies. The 
olitical reverberations will ‘be powerful 
ind of long duration; a vote for this bill 
Will, in at least 35 States of this Union 
! Ours, call forth the angry protests of 
voters. 

LET THE BILL DIE ON THE CALENDAR 


Ir, Speaker, the kindest thing that 
n be done with this Trojan horse meas- 
> 1s to allow it to die on the calendar; 
s few proponents insist upon bringing 
a vote, then I can only foretell that 
Will be defeated. And this is a measure 
n which a record vote will be de- 
ided. 

de from the fierce opposition of 
every Negro organization to this bill, and 
‘tact that its passage would be a dire 
it to every Negro citizen, it is strongly 
dq by religious and liberal groups 
Naritable and un-American. 


in 
Al 
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I can say that every religious organi- 
zation of which I have knowledge is 
strongly opposed to the bill, and I have 
received many telephone calls and let- 
ters expressing that opposition. 

The great strength of the Christian 
churches in America, Catholic and Prot- 
estant alike, and of the Jewish synagogs, 
is united against the measure as im- 
moral and deliberately intended to make 
a mockery of the indivisible brotherhood 
of man. 


Illustrative of this deep-seated oppo- 
sition are the following statements and 
communications which I have received. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT AGAINST BILL 


I include an extract from the daily col- 
umn, My Day, written by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, widcw of the great wartime 
President, as published in the Washing- 
ton Daily News, of Wednesday, May 17: 


DistRIcT oF CoLuMBIA Is Not a PLaceE WHERE 
SEGREGATION SHOULD FLOURISH 


(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


New YorK, Tuesday.—I have just had a 
letter from the National Committee on Seg- 
regation in the Nation’s Capital, Inc. 

The Capital of the United States is not a 
place where segregation should flourish. 
While it is often spoken of as a southern 
city, it is nevertheless, the Capital of the 
whole country, and the place where foreign- 
ers from all over the world must come to 
transact much of their business, regardless 
of their race, color, or religion. They should 
come to a city where all human beings are 
equal before the law, and where men and 
women treat each other in the spirit of 
brotherhood. 

The Interior Department has under its 
jurisdiction in the District of Columbia cer- 
tain recreational facilities which it makes 
available for the benefit of all people with- 
out segregation. Repeatedly, the Interior 
Department has offered to transfer all these 
facilities to the local Recreation Board pro- 
vided that the Board will keep them open to 
all citizens. A bill will shortly come up in 
Congress, sponsored by Representative JoHN 
L. McMILLAN, Democrat, of South Carolina, 
chairman of the District of Columbia House 
Committee, which will, if passed, transfer 
all recreational facilities now operated by 
the Interior Department to the District Com- 
missioners. 

It sounds innocent, but what it really does 
is to place in the hands of officials the power 
to enforce racial segregation. This seems a 
pity in the Nation’s Capital, 


UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION OPPOSES BILL 


I also include in my remarks a letter 
addressed to me by Mr. Merrill E. Bush, 
director of adult education and social 
relations for the American Unitarian 
Association, Boston: 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., May 17, 1950. 
The Honorable ArTHuR G. KLEIN, 
Representative from New York, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR Mr. KLEIN: It has been brought to 
our attention that the House Committee for 
the District of Columbia has reported out 
H. R. 5968. 

We hoped that any legislation involving 
jurisdiction of the District of Columbia swim- 
ming pools would protect the nonsegregation 
practices, and it has been brought to our 
attention that there is considerable question 
whether H. R. 5968 does offer adequate pro- 
tection of the nonsegregation principles, 
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The American Unitarian Association has 
gone on record as opposed to all practices of 
segregation, and in October 1947 passed a 
resolution specifically dealing with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 


“SEGREGATION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


“Whereas segregation is a violation of the 
principles implicit in the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man; and 

“Whereas segregation and discrimination 
are manifest in the businesses and institu- 
tions of the District of Columbia, making it 
impossible for Negro residents and visitors 
to have equal access to hotels, restaurants, 
and other public places in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital; and 

“Whereas at the one hundred and twenty- 
second annual meeting of the American Unit- 
tarian Association on May 22, 1947, it was re- 
solved to seek to schedule Unitarian confer- 
ences, conventions, and other meetings in 
hotels and other public places which do not 
discriminate against racial, religious, or na- 
tional minorities: Be it therefore, 

“Resolved, That the general conference of 
the American Unitarian Association assem- 
bled in Washington, D. C., on October 15-17, 
1947, commends those individuals, businesses, 
and institutions in the District of Columbia 
which are eliminating segregation and urges 
those which are segregating to cease such 
practices; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the general conference 
urges the Congress of the United States early 
to enact a civil rights statute for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Very truly yours, 
Merritt E. BusH. 
COMMUNITY CHURCH OPPOSES BILL 


I am next including a letter addressed 
to me by Mr. Arthur William Randolph, 
secretary of the social action committee 
of the Community Church of New York, 
made famous by its pastor emeritus, John 
Haynes Holmes, whose tradition is ably 
carried on by the Reverend Donald Har- 
rington and the Reverend Maurice A. 
Dawkins: 

THE COMMUNITY CHURCH OF NEw YorK, 
New York, N. Y., May 17, 1950. 
Representative ARTHUR KLEIN, 
House Office Building, Washington D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KLEIN: It has come to 
the attention of this committee that the 
House Committee for the District of Colum- 
bia has reported out H. R. 5968, and that this 
bill will be up for action on May 22. This 
bill, if passed, would transfer jurisdiction 
over swimming pools in the District of Co- 
lumbia from the Department of Interior to 
the Commissioners of the District. Because 
of its innocent-sounding provision the aver- 
age Congressman may not be aware of the 
dangers of such a bill. It is not merely a 
transfer of jurisdiction but is rather a device 
to take control of these pools from those who 
have maintained a policy of nonsegregation, 
and transfer the power to the Recreation 
Board of the District, whose officials have 
over the years maintained a policy of segre- 
gation. If they have the least opportunity 
to do so we may be sure that these officials 
will then operate the pools on a segregated 
basis. 

The Nation’s Capital should be a mode! of 
brotherhood, for the impressions that many 


from Washington are published throughout 
the world. Also, we may be sure that the 
Communists will not be slow in realizing how 
great a propaganda tool will be such proposed 
action. 

The measure will come up for study and 
discussion on Monday, a day when it is cus- 
tomary for the House to discuss and handle 
District legislation. This is also a day when 
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many eastern representatives are not present, 
and when precisely those who oppose fair 
civil rights for all are dominant. Therefore, 
the Social Action Committee of the Com- 
munity Church of New York urges you to be 
present on Monday, May 22, in order to vote 
against this vicious measure. 
Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR WM. RUDOLPH, 
Secretary, Social Action Committee 
of Community Church of New York. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT POLICIES 


Next, I insert the press release issued 
by the Department of the Interior an- 
nouncing the last,offer which Secretary 
Chapman made to the Recreation Board 
to operate the pools: 


Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chap- 
man today offered full operating control of 
the six National Capital Parks swimming 
pools to the District of Columbia Recreation 
Board subject to the condition that they 
continue to be operated as nonsegregated 
pools. The offer was made at a conference 
between the Secretary of the Interior and 
members of the District of Columbia Recre- 
ation Board held in the Interior Building. 

Secretary Chapman explained to the Board 
members that the policy under which these 
swimming pools are operated was formu- 
lated in recognition of the Government’s 
obligation under the Constitution to guar- 
antee equal rights to all citizens. “The 
President has clearly enunciated a national 
policy that all public services shall be ad- 
ministered without distinction of race, color, 
creed, or national origin,” Mr. Chapman 
stated. “I strongly believe that it is imper- 
ative that this policy be clearly demon- 
strated in the District of Columbia. The 
eyes of the entire world are fixed upon our 
National Capital. Every act of the officials 
responsible for the administration of public 
facilities becomes a symbol of our ability as 
a Nation to function in strict adherence to 
the principles of our democracy. 

“It is the duty of the Government to pro- 
vide swimming pools and other recreational 
facilities which are essential to the public 
welfare and to make them available to all 
of the people. By the same token, the Gov- 
ernment does not compel people to use these 
facilities. It is, however, the responsibility 
of the Government to protect the rights cf 
all of the citizens who chocse to use such 
public services.” 

Secretary Chapman called the attention of 
the Board members to a swimming pool op- 
erated by the Navy at the training center lo- 
cated in Anacostia Park. The area is on 
National Capital Park lands, which since 1941 
has been used by the Navy under permit. 
This swimming pool, located in the recrea- 
tion building, is operated on a nonsegregated 
basis, naval personnel, both white and col- 
ored, and members of their families having 
access to the facilities on an equal basis. 
The Interior Secretary said that he had 
been informed by naval authorities that no 
racial tension has ever been generated 
through the nonsegregated use of the pool, 
thus it would appear that with the coopera- 
tion of all concerned the same situation could 
be obtained at the pools operating in the 
National Capital parks. 

In his discussion with the representatives 
of the District of Columbia Recreation 
Board, Secretary Chapman explained that it 
has been the traditional policy of the Interior 
Department to cooperate with District of 
Columbia authorities in the conduct of the 
recreation program for the National Capital. 
For many years prior to the establishment of 
the District of Columbia Recreation Board, 
the greater part of the program conducted 
by the former District of Columbia Play- 
ground Department, was carried on on lands 
within the National Capital park system 


through the cooperation and consent of the 
National Capital Parks. In an effort to foster 
unified recreation for the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Department of the Interior on 
April 1, 1940, agreed to permit the then exist- 
ing District of Columbia Community Center 
and Playground Department to assume op- 
erational functions, including the issuance 
of permits, supervision, and leadership in 
connection with the program of supervised 
recreation in the National Capital parks. 
The facilities involved included an archery 
green, 4 badminton courts, 18 baseball, and 
27 softball diamonds, 2 basketball courts, 7 
croquet courts, the Palisades Fieldhouse, 11 
football gridirons, 4 hockey courts, 34 horse- 
shoe courts, 4 marble rings, 79 picnic groves, 
2 shuffleboard courts, 3 soccer fields, a speed- 
ball court, 50 tennis courts, and 5 volleyball 
courts. 

Responsibility for the foregoing facilities 
previously had been a function of the Na- 
tional Capital Parks Recreation Division. 

The District of Columbia Recreation De- 
partment succeeded the Community Center 
and Playground Department in 1942, continu- 
ing to operate the afore-mentioned facilities 
as agents for the National Capital Parks. 

On August 29, 1949, a formal agreement be- 
tween the Department of the Interior and 
the District of Columbia Recreation Board, as 
provided by the act of April 29, 1942, which 
created the Board, gave the Recreation De- 
partment permission to conduct a recreation- 
al program in Anacostia Park, Archbold Park- 
way, Barnard Hill Park, Barry Farms Play- 
ground, Battery Femble, Fort Bayard Park, 
Fort Bunker Hill, Fort Dupont Park, Gar- 
field Park, Glover Parkway, the Mall, Mont- 
rose Park, the Washington Monument 
grounds, Oxon Run Parkway, the President’s 
Park, Rock Creek Park, Rock Creek and Po- 
tomac Parkway, West Potomac Park, and 
Fort Stanton Park. 

The recreational facilities within these 
areas include many which previously had 
been operated by the District of Columbia 
recreation authorities by permit. 

The agreement of August 29, 1949, also pro- 
vided that other National Capital Park areas 
might be made available to the Board from 
time to time and that the facilities operated 
by concessioners under contract with the 
Interior Department would be made a part 
of the agreement as soon as arrangements 
could be made with the concessioners. These 
included golf courses, tennis courts, boating 
and bicycle concessions. The Department 
of the Interior regulation specifying that all 
of the park facilities should be operated upon 
a hasis of nonsegregation was accepted by 
the Recreation Board and the agreement 
further provided that the Board would make 
every possible and realistic effort toward the 
removal of racial segregation in public rec- 
reation with respect to the facilities, public 
activities, and programs which it now super- 
vises on areas not under the jurisdiction of 
the Interior Department. 

The swimming pools were not inciuded 
under this agreement because of the un- 
willingness of the District of Columbia Rec- 
reation Board to operate the pools as non- 
segregated public services. 

The Recreation Board has been in negoti- 
ation with the present golf course operator 
with a view to assuming responsibility for 
the operation of the golf courses. 

The Board has not yet obtained funds to 
liquidate the claims of the present operator 
as provided in his contract with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior but is hopeful of doing 
so in order to take over the golf course oper- 
ation by January 1, 1951. 

The Board has indicated that it will assume 
operation of bicycle, boating, and tennis fa- 
cilities now operated by Government Services, 
Inc., upon the expiration of the contract 
between the Department of the Interior and 
Government Services, Inc., in 1951. 
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Also of interest to the Members c: this 
House is the following summary of the 
contributions which the Department of 
the Interior has made to democracy jn 
the Nation’s Capital: 


ProcRess IN THE MOVEMENT To Guarantee 
EquaL RIGHTS FoR ALL CITIzENs In rug 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 


For the steady movement toward equal 
rights for all citizens in the Nation's Capital, 
no one group or agency can claim exclusive 
credit. However, the contribution of the 
Department of the Interior has been clear 
and sustained. Notwithstanding the pres. 
sures of interested groups and timid tradi- 
tionalists, the Department has moved to im. 
plement democratic values and to clarify 
the role of the public agencies in their aq- 
ministration of tax-supported facilities, 
The objectives and example of the Interior 
Department may be briefly summarized in 
the principle so often stated by the Presj- 
dent and the Supreme Court, namely, that 
the power of government in a democracy 
must ever be exercised to insure the equal 
enjoyment by all citizens of publicly sup. 
ported services and that the government 
must refrain from using its powers to deny 
any racial, religious, or ethnic group free 
access to and enjoyment of such facilities, 

The Department of the Interior has been 
steadfastly mindful of the special signif- 
icance of Washington as the Nation’s Capital 
and its unique role as the symbol to all the 
world of America’s democratic ideals, 


1. PUBLIC RECREATION FACILITIES 


The Capital has never had a rigid or com- 
plete pattern of enforced segregation in any 
area of its public or private life. But in 
the two decades after 1925, the various au- 
thorities administering public recreation fa- 
cilities adhered quite uniformly to the prac- 
tice of keeping Negroes and whites apart in 
their use of such facilities. When the De- 
partment of the Interior in 1933 was as- 
signed control of the local park system, it 
inherited practices of compulsory segrega- 
tion. But in that same year the Super- 
intendent of National Capital Parks an- 
nounced that “There is no legal way to pre- 
vent law-abiding citizens from using the 
parks, regardless of their race.” 

This judgment that the Federal Govern- 
ment lacks authority to make distinctions of 
color in its administration of park lands was 
reiterated in 1935 by the then Acting Super- 
intendent of the National Capital Parks. 

Concrete action to implement this basic 
policy in the use of park facilities began in 
1939, when the Secretarr of the Interior or- 
dered the discontinuance of compulsory ra- 
cial segregation in the use of picnic groves. 
Permits have since been issued for all picnic 
areas without regard to the race of appli- 
cants. No racial frictions have arisen. On 
the contrary, the people of Washington have 
demonstrated that white and Negro groups 
can picnic harmoniously side by side. 

Since 1940, by order of the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Washington tourist camp, 
long maintained as an exclusively white fa- 
cility, has been operated on a basis of avail- 
ability to all citizens without distinction of 
color. Here, again, no incidents of racial 
friction have been reported since that time. 
Also, in 1940, the Secretary ordered that the 
lighted tennis courts in West Potomac Park 
and the 17 courts on the Mall be opened tc 
all applicants without distinction. They had 
been operated for white players only. Not 
a single incident of conflict based on race 
has occurred in 10 years. 

In 1941 the Secretary ordered that the 
federally operated golf courses similarly be 
opened to all citizens. With the exception 
of a minor incident associated with the pub- 
lic announcement of this order, both races 
























































































ised the golf courses since that time 
i without friction. 

wimming pools on park lands have 
open to all citizens for a decade. 
19 Negroes applied to swim only in 
ools. In that year colored swim- 
‘wo others. At only one of these— 
1 Park—interracial friction de- 
h resulted in the closing of the 





11, the Department’s contracts 
ioners in the national parks have 
m to operate in accordance with 
ies; since 1945 all such con- 
rried provisions explicitly guar- 
the right of all citizens to receive 
1 concessioners without distinc- 
e, creed, or national origin. 
this entire period, the National 
outdoor nature and history in- 
grams have been open to all 


rtment’s basic policy—that it 
racial segregation in granting 
iblic facilities and that it must 
citizens in their right to use the 
now been in successful daily 
radecade. Because of this rec- 
artment in recent years has re- 
ed the District of Columbia 
Board to abandon the rigid policy 
ry segregation under which it 
d since its inception. 
» of 1945, the Recreation Board, 
i been created 3 years earlier, in- 
n its by-laws a provision that 
ition must be enforced in the 
reational facilities under its con- 
» Acting Secretary of the Interior 
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he Department as one calling for 
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t time, the Secretary of the In- 
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to require that the recreation 
dminister facilities on park lands in 
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nting of permits to play tennis on 
s located on park lands, and to 
em without disinctions of race. 
The Department’s efforts, however, were 
reat] mpered by a procedure of the 
ional Capital Parks and Planning Com- 
ion whereby it assigned park lands to 
District Commissioners who then turned 
er to the Recreation Board for op- 
under its policy of enforced segre- 
A cover of legality was provided for 
nh by the Planning Commission’s 
designation of certain areas ex- 
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r Negro recreation. Action insti- 
> Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
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rior were instrumental in realizing all these 
advances. 

These signs of progress were climaxed in 
August of 1949 by the signing or a formal 
agreement under which the Recreation 
Board is to operate recreation programs on 
19 park lands. Additional lands may be 
made available to the Board from time to 
time, and facilities operated by concession- 
ers under contract with the Interior De- 
partment—golf courses, tennis courts, boat- 
ing and bicycle concessions—are to be made 
part of the agreement as soon as arrange- 
ments can be made with the concessioners. 
The crucial significance of this agreement 
lies in the provision that the Recreation 
Board shall operate all these facilities in ac- 
cordance with the Department’s policy, i. e., 
“none of them shall be restricted to use by 
any people on the basis of their race, creed, 
color, or national origin.” 


2. PUBLIC ACCOMMODATION 


In recent years the auditoriums in Fed- 
eral buildings have not enforced segregation 
in their audiences. But because of its size 
and ready availability to the public, the 
Interior Department’s auditorium was re- 
garded for several years as almost the only 
place in which interracial events could be 
staged. Year after year, the Watergate con- 
certs, ceremonies and celebrations on the 
Washington Monument Grounds, at the Lin- 
coln Memorial and in other park areas have 
further demonstrated to Washingtonians the 
practicality of a policy of nondiscrimination 
in public entertainment. In particular, 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes drew na- 
tional attention to the conflicting patterns 
of race relations existing in Washington in 
1939: Miss Marian Anderson, great Negro 
contralto, had been denied the use of a pri- 
vate hall and then of a public school audi- 
torium, when the Secretary offered to ar- 
range a concert on the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial. Committees on arrangements for 
all such observances have included Negro 
representatives. More recently, a nondis- 
criminating summer theater has been es- 
tablished at Meridian Hill Park. At none of 
these functions has the racial trouble antici- 
pated by pessimists arisen to frustrate ex- 
pression of the democratic creed. 

The views of Secretary Ickes with respect 
to the enforcement of racial segregation were 
so well known in the Department that no 
specific order was necessary to insure equal 
access to the cafeterias in the new Interior 
Building when it opened in 1937. Interior 
led the way in the trend which soon devel- 
oped to guarantee free use by all employees 
of the eating facilities in Government build- 
ings. More recently, in the wake of this 
development, other Federal agencies have 
opened to all patrons in the restaurants at 
the National Airport and National Zoological 
Gardens. 

Over the years the Department’s demon- 
stration of the practicability of democracy 
in recreation and in admission to entertain- 
ment and eating places has exerted a steady 
influence on the practices of private proprie- 
tors in the District. In recent years several 
downtown movie theaters have opened their 
doors to all comers; Washington's new legiti- 
mate theater is operating successfully with- 
out enforced segregation; university audi- 
toriums have been opened; a major sports 
arena has stopped segregating its patrons. 
Restrictions imposed by local bodies on inter- 
racial competition in amateur athletics have 
been removed. With one major exception, 
Washington’s universities have opened their 
doors to students of different races. Most 
recently a large number of downtown restau- 
rants have ended the practice of turning 
away Negro patrons. While Interior has 
been only one among many contributing 
forces in this unmistakable trend, its ex- 
ample and its voice have played a vital part 
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in creating the atmosphere in which progress 
can occur. 

As recently as the autumn of 1947 the 
policy and practice of the Interior Depart- 
ment were one of the few encouraging signs 
that the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights could find to offset the otherwise “in- 
tolerable * * * failure of democracy” in 
the Nation’s Capital (To Secure These Rights, 
pp. 87-95). 

3. FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 

As early as 1934 Secretary Ickes appointed 
to his staff an advisor on racial matters in 
the field of public works—the first such ap- 
pointment in a Federal executive 
This practice spread widely in the next few 
years and contributed substantially to the 
gradual improvement of administrative and 
personnel practices in the Federal establish- 
ment. Thus, Interior was the first agency 
to insert in all its contracts a clause requir 





agency. 





ment by the contractors. Long before the 
issuance of an Executive order on the sub- 
ject in 1941, Interior articulated the policy 
of fair employment in its own operations. 
The United States Park Police demonstrate 
the validity of this policy every day‘in the 
performance of their duties. 
4. OTHER ACTIONS 

The Department of the Interior has con- 
stantly sought to implement further the 
President’s program of civil rights. It con- 
tributed actively to the preparation of the 
Government brief in the District of Colum- 
bia restrictive covenant cases before the 
Supreme Court. The Department sup- 
ported Senator Neety’s bill to establish a 
Human Rights Commission for the District, 
which the Senate District Committee recently 
reported favorably to the Wher- 
ever racial discrimination has raised its ugly 
head in Government affairs, Interior has 
been in the forefront of those combating it. 


Senate. 


. 


CONCLUSION 
Much progress has already occurred in the 
racial practices of the Nation’s Capital. 
More far-reaching developments are just over 
the horizon. The Department of the In- 
terior has shown by gradual, revolutionary 
action that democratic principles work in 
Washington. Events have fully justified our 
faith in the good sense and decency of the 
people of the District when forthright lead- 
ership is provided. The Department will 
continue to express the high principles of 
the Constitution and the Chief Executive; 
it will continue to work to the end that the 
Nation’s Capital shall be a living symbol of 
the American democratic faith. 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


The Washington chapter of Americans 
for Democratic Action has written the 
following letter and statement to me: 

WASHINGTON CHAPTER, 

AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 

Washington, D. C., May 5, 1950. 
Congressman ARTHUR G. KLEIN 
‘House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KLEIN: The Washing- 
ton chapter, Americans for Democratic 
Action urges you to be on hand when the 
McMillan bill—H. R. 5968—comes up on 
Monday, May 8, and to vote against it. 

We were shocked that this bill was voted 
out of the District Committee when 
14 members were present and in spite 
the fact that the public hearings which 
were promised were not held. 

H.R. 5968 would vest in the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia tr 
over all public swimming pools, playgrounds, 
and parks situated in the District of Colum- 
bia. The effect of this v ninister 


the pool nas 
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We believe that such a bill would set a 
dangerous precedent and would be detri- 
mental to the District of Columbia. In 
fact, it seems to us to have been timed to 
cause the maximum confusion in an already 
difficult situation. 

As you know, the Department of Interior, 
as a Federal agency, could not possibly turn 
over facilities of any kind to the District on 
a discriminatory basis. Federal facilities 
must be offered on an inclusive basis. This 
bill would attempt to reverse this well estab- 
lished and accepted principle. 

Advocates of the bill will say that a ques- 
tion as controversial as that of the swim- 
ming pools should be handled by the local 
officials. We say tht in the first place, we 
have no local officials in the true sense. 
These people are appointed and cannot be 
said to represent the citizens of the Dis- 
trict. In the second place, many local of- 
ficials favor the policy enunciated by the 
Department of the Interior. We say that in 
the Nation's Capital, we should not try to by- 
pass the democratic policy established by 
the Federal Government. 

Enclosed is a statement which we have 
prepared on this subject and also a progress 
report prepared by the Department of the 
Interior. We hope that this will be helpful 
to you in fighting the McMillan bill. 

‘Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN C. SIGAL, 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER ADA STATEMENT ON THE 
SWIMMING POOL CONTROVERSY 


The Washington Chapter of Amerivans for 
Democratic Action strongly supports Secre- 
tary Chapman and the Department of the 
Interior in its position regarding the swim- 
ming pools. We believe that the Secretary 
acted in accordance with long-established 
and democratic practices in insisting that 
swimming pools turned over to the Board 
of Recreation be nonsegregated. 

It has been an accepted principle that the 
Federal Government serves all of the people 
without regard to race, color, or creed. When 
the Federal Government has turned over 
such recreational facilities as golf courses, 
tennis courts, boating, and bicycle conces- 
sions in the District during recent years, the 
Recreation Board has accepted the condition 
that these facilities should be operated upon 
a basis of nonsegregation. As far as we know 
there has been no incident or any kind of 
trouble as a result of this. 

Now when the Department of the Interior 
has offered to turn over six swimming pools 
provided that they be operated in this same 
fashion, the Recreation Board has refused 
and charges are being made that Secretary 
Chapman is attempting to impose a policy 
which the community is not ready to accept. 
How could a Federal official possibly act in 
any other way? Secretary Chapman stated 
the position honestly and precisely in his 
statement to the press when he said, “It is 
the duty of the Government to provide swim- 
ming pools and other recreational facilities 
which are essential to the public welfare and 
to make them available to all of the people. 
By the same token, the Government does not 
compel people to use these facilities. It is, 
however, the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to protect the rights of all of the citi- 
zens who choose to use such public services.” 

We believe that it is the responsibility of 
the civic groups and newspapers and radios in 
the community to help carry out this policy. 
This can be done in a quiet, orderly way as 
if has been done in many other communities 
in the United States. 

For its part, the Department of Interior is 
preparing staff and police for the summer 
swimming-pool program. We call on respon- 
sib! ] ts in the community to support 


Hle elemen 
and help carry out this program. 


Will All Our Labors Be Lost? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia, 
Hon. STEPHEN Pace, recently addressed 
the fourth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts, in Atlanta, Ga. 

This speech was well received by those 
present and as it is upon a subject of 
national interest, I am sure that the 
Members of Congress as well as those of 
us who are interosted in conservation 
throughout the Nation will be impressed 
with it. 

Mr. Pace has given much study to this 
subject and he speaks with authority 
and sincerity. 

His address follows: 

WILL ALL Our Lasors BE Lost? 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I 
should I ke to join with other Georgians in 
welcoming you to our State. I hope your 
visit to Georgia will be pleasant and of some 
benefit to you. I am delighted that I could 
be here tonight for many reasons. I wanted 
to come and see how you look. But for quite 
different reasons from that indicated by an 
Atlanta businessman some months ago. He 
met on Peachtree Street a beggar in rags. 
The beggar accosted him and asked him for a 
dollar. The businessman said, “I am sorry, 
I am constitutionally opposed to giving beg- 
gars money.” He then looked at the fellow 
and said, “I reckon you want money to buy 
some liquor. Come on down the street and I 
will buy you a drink.” The beggar said, 
“Thank you, sir, but I don’t drink.” The 
businessman looked up surprised and said, 
“Well, maybe you would like to have a cigar. 
Come on by the drug store and I will buy you 
a cigar.” The beggar said, “Thank you, sir, 
I don’t smoke.” The businessman looked at 
him rather concerned and said, “Well, maybe 
you are decent in spite of your clothes. I 
am going down the street to a vaudeville 
show, come on and I will take you to the 
show with me. There are pretty girls in the 
show.” The beggar said, “Thank you, sir, I 
am not interested in pretty girls.” The busi- 
nessman stepped back and looked at him and 
said, “My friend, you have stopped me and 
asked me to do you a favor. Now I want you 
t. do me one. I want you to come to my 
home tonight and have dinner with us.” 
The beggar appeared surprised and asked, 
“You want me to come to your home in this 
condition: Why do you want me to do that?” 
The businessman said, “Well, my friend, I'll 
tell you. I want my wife to meet you and 
see you. I want her to see a man who doesn’t 
drink, a man who doesn’t smoke, a man who 
is not interested in pretty girls, and I want 
her to see what happens to him.” [Laughter 
and applause.] 

No, it was not for that reason that I 
wanted to see how you looked, but I wanted 
to come here and icok in the eyes and strong 
faces of those who without compensation, 
voluntarily, along With eight or nine thou- 
sand others across this broad land, are de- 
voting their time and their effort to try 
and protect and preserve our greatest nat- 
ural resouces. 

My friends, do you have an understanding 
cof your responsibilities, of what rests upon 
your shoulders, the preservation of the se- 
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curity of the Nation. I doubt that very 
many people of the Nation realize or have 
an understanding of the debt they owe to 
you. May I, in behalf of the millions and 
millions of people who must receive their 
food from the land of this Nation, acknowl. 
edge our debt to you. I wish I coulq say 
something to make you understand the jm. 
portance of what you are trying to do ang 
what I know you Will do. 

I want you to excuse me from making a 
speech tonight. First, I don’t feel like jt 
and second, I do not like speeches. I hear; 
a story not long ago that I am going to carry 
down through the years with me anq which 
I hope will have a great deal of influence oy 
my talking. The story is about some city 
like Atlanta. It was having a great business. 
men’s banquet and there were hundreds of 
people attending. They had notable speak. 
ers, great men from other cities. They haq 
& program and they gave their addresses 
It was about time to close when the toast. 
master thought of a young man who was 
present and who had recently graduated from 
Yale with great honors. He was a credit to 
the community. So the toastmaster thought 
as a matter of courtesy he would present the 
young man for at least a bow and he in- 
troduced the young man to the audience as 
a recent graduate and outstanding graduate 
of Yale. The young man arose and seized his 
opportunity. He spoke of his life at Yale 
He spoke of what a great university it was 
After some 15 or 20 minutes he said the 
“Y” of Yale stands for youth. And for 
some time he discussed the virtues and values 
of youth. Then he said the “A” stood for 
ambition. Here he went on a long dis- 
course about ambition. Then he said the 
“L” stands for loyalty. And he gave a great 
essay on that subject. Then he said the ‘E” 
stands for enthusiasm. Finally, after more 
than an hour he took his seat. The toast- 
master realized that he must make amends 
as quickly as possible and said, “We will be 
dismissed by Reverend Brown.” Reverend 
Brown arose, lifted his face to the heavens, 
and said, “Dismiss us Without Thy blessings 
and accept our thanks, O Father, that this 
young man did not graduate from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology.” 

For a few minutes I would like to discuss 
with you some of your business, the situa- 
tions and some of the problems that face 
those whom you represent this evening. | 
should first like to mention something that 
isn't yet, and I don’t think fully appreciated, 
and that is the rapid and terrific drop in 
farm income. Do you understand what |s 
going on? I jotted down some figures. I 
don’t want to tire you with figures, but you 
need to listen to these. Both you super- 
visors and directors and other businessmen 
who happen to be present. Listen, my 
friends. Cash receipts from marketings In 
1948 was thirty million five hundred thou- 
sand. In 1949 it was twenty-seven millio! 
five hundred thousand. That is all ¢ 
marketing off the farm. Production costs! 
1948 was eighteen million five hundred thou- 
sand. Farm income went down three billion 
and cost of production went up five hundred 
million in 1949. Net income, that is what 
pays off. That is what you support your 
family with. And the net income in 1948 
was thirteen billion two hundred million ana 
the new income in 1949 was nine billion ane 
five hundred thousand. The net income esti- 
mated for 1950 is seven billion five hunarea 
million. Income at the end of this year wl 
be down over 3314 percent. What else 5% 
happened? While your income has 
down a third, the per capita nonfarm 1D 
come, the people not on the farm, it has gone 
up from 8 to 10 percent. What else has hap- 
pened? The real estate mortgage debt h aS 
increased in the last year 10 percent, to five 
billion five hundred million. Short term 














t I increased another 10 percent, 
three hundred million, and to 

1 from November 1948 to November 
1 values have decreased 6 percent. 
Now to aid you a little better, 

call off a few commodities, the 
since January 1946 and the 
yer 1949, and the percentages 

it down from $2.81 to $1.93, 

down from $2.46 to $1.13, 5 

down from $1.27 to. 70 cents, 
a from $2.06 to $1.09, 47 


. i rghums, $3.77 to $1.79, 52 
¢ n from 3714 to 2644 cents, 30 
cottonseed from * $06 a ton to $43, 


ans fro n $4.11 to $2.09, 49 

es from $2.09 to $1.31, 36 per- 
from $27.40 to $14.08, 46 percent; 
5.20 to $19, 25 percent; eggs 
ents, 31 percent. Now do you 
l t is one of my and your prob- 
That is a trend we must stop. No 
r can do a complete job, no farmer can 
fertility of his soil and preserve 

unless there is some profit 
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jn farming. It costs money. 
d { next problem is that of surplus. 
Let m this is a strange world. Here we 


, abundance and yet throughout 
ire SO many people who don’t 
to eat. May I very briefly 

! 1 the surplus problem? Last year 
rly a , Raion two hundred 

January 1 we had 
The spring crop 
250 and the winter was 885, 


1,125,000,000 muashels. I might 
J anybody have any idea what 
do with it? We don’t use in this 


( for food, for feed, for industrial uses, 
e but 700,000,000 bushels. Yet we 
icing a billion two hundred million. 
r we started off with a surplus of 
will wind up with a surplus 
000 
S f you maybe don’t like ECA, Euro- 
Although personally I think 
he tide of communism in Eu- 
r you like it or not, tell me 
1 going to do with agricultural 
day ECA stops. You have been 
5,500,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
getting rid of three to five 
bales of cotton. ECA will end in 
Last year we produced 3,400,000,000 
corn. What are you going to do 
ou going to feed it to the hogs? 
u don’t have any cribs to put 
you feed it to the hogs you 
any pens to put the hogs 
. | 
crop coming up this year is 
e a supply of 21,000,000 bales 
LW ly 8,000,000 bales in this coun- 
1 ECA we hope to export 5,000, 
2 a Carry-over on the lst of 
000 — 
nut surplus of over 300,000 


it all mean? The farmer in 

h the Government is now 

it the production of some 

is commodities. The wheat 

1 cut down to 73,000,000. I 
rketing quotas next year may 
0,000 acres. Let me say in 
the control programs in 1950 
ut of production some 30,000,- 
and. Next year it may be far 
f that figure. Corn has come 
e allotments. We had 27,000,- 
tton last year and it has been 
00 acres this year, and the 
it will be cut to 17,000,000 or 
xt year. Peanut acreage has 
m 3,300,000 to 2,100,000 acres, 
r will probably be cut to 1,800,- 
And rice comes under acreage 
this year. Does that mean any- 
n't know, but here is what I 
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think: My friends, it seems to me this is 
he hour. May I repeat that? This is the 
hour. All across this broad land the farm- 

rs of this Nation are now giving considera- 
tion to the problems of what shall I do 
with the land taken out of production. It’s 
made for you. All of the farmers are com- 
plaining of what can be done, what can the 
idle acres be used for now. The old sub- 
marginal land that never did produce much, 
put it in trees. It does two things. Trees 
are a crop just like wheat and corn, and at 
the same time it slows down the movement 
of that water on the hillside. Take other 
land. that is not needed for cultivation of 
crops and put it in pasture. Put it in pas- 
ture, do you understand. I don’t know, my 
friends, but if there was ever a case made 
for you, if there was ever a time fixed, that 
is it. 

Here in Georgia there will be hundreds of 
thousands of acres taken out of production 
of corn, wheat, cotton, peanuts, and all 
across this broad land of our 

But what I really want to talk to you about 
in the few minutes I have is what you need 
now. The first thing I think you need is a 
soil conservation type of credit. May I re- 
peat that? I think you need a type of loan 
that adapts itself to soil conservation. It 
takes time to convert. I takes time to shift. 
It takes time to learn new skills. It takes 
time to build pastures and fence them and 
fertilize them. It takes time to secure or in- 
crease your livestock herd 

Now my friends, here in Georgia, and I pre- 
sume throughout this broad land of ours, 
Pe banks have been most cooperative under 

his program. But I came here tonight on 
eae knees to beg that the banks of this 
Nation immediately adjust their lending 
policy to take care of a loan for soil conser- 
vation farming. [Applause.] I think the 
banks should do it. I hope the banks will 
do it, but if that is not done, in my judgment 
the Congress will provide that type of loan. 
I introduced a bill 10 days ago for a 7-year 
loan with the right to waive all payments 
for the first 2 or 3 years until this shift in 
planned farming and conservation farming 
can get under way and then extend it an ad- 
ditional period of 5 years. I want to salute 
the banks of this Nation for their coopera- 
tion and I want to ask them to sa le this 
type of credit for the farmers of this Nation. 
In all kindness, this may not be done under 
= bank laws and rules and regulations. I 
think to do a complete job, to protect the 
and water resources, Congress must 
come in. 

The next thing I think you need is a sub- 
stantial increase in the appropriation for the 
Soil Conservation Service. [Applause.] My 
friends, your farm planning is going 
too slow. You are doing all you can with the 
help you have, with the technicians you have, 
but the hour is growing late. For 100 years 
we have cleared those hillsides and we have 
permitted that erosion. There should be 
adequate funds to plan every farm in the 
United States within the next 3 
[Applause.] Let me say this now. 
never more serious in my life. Within a few 
weeks we will appropriate $20,000,000,000 for 
our armed forces to protect the security of 
this Nation. My friends, it is just as im- 
portant, it is just as important that we pro- 
tect the fertility of our soil and the resources 
of our country. Listen, my friends, you know 
this. You know that it is impossible, with- 
out great loss and great cost, to build up 
sto kp iles of food to feed our people in time 
of great wars and distress. But you know 
what you can do. You can stockpile the 
fertility of the soil. If the hour of crisis ever 
comes, the farmers of this Nation can then 
produce whatever might be needed to feed 
and clothe, not only the people of this Nation, 
but our allies as we had to do before. 
[Applause.] 


years. 
I was 
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Now I am not scaring anybody, but I say 
this to you, nobody knows and you needn't 
go to Washington and ask because they don’t 
know when, what, or how it may happen. 
But I know this, I know it is just as vital to 
the safety and secur rity of this Nation that 
we protect the fertility of our soil as it is 
that we appropriate for our armed forces 
That’s right. [Applause.] 

Now the next thing you need—now don’t 
misunderstand me too quickly. The next 
thing you need is an increase in appropria- 
tion for conservation . That's 
right. [Applause.] I don’t know how you 
are out in California or up in Maine and in 
New Hampshire. Most of the farmers I know 
can’t afford to do a full job and a complete 
job without some help. We appropriate 
$250,000,000, and you know it is a funny 
thing, a lot of these economical business- 
men—God bless them—if we didn’t have 
them I don’t Know where we would be, but 
you know it costs almost as much—I don’t 
know whether you know it or not—but it 
costs almost as much in subsidies to keep 
our ships, those merchant ships on the seas. 
Do you understand that? We are subsidiz- 
ing every ship that rides the sea and every 
plane that rides in the air and every news- 





payments 


paper and magazine that is published. 
Funny, isn’t it? When we provide $250,000,- 
000 to help protect the soil fertility and 
protect the security of this country, they 
thin yw up their hands in horror. I feel I 
can get somewhat further with you, my 
fr -jends. I haven’t done much in the last 14 
years, but I have studied some problems. 


I think that of the money we = 6p omen 
for ACP payments, not one single dime should 
be paid until it has been approved by the 
visors of the respective soil-conserva- 
tion districts. [Applause.] Here is a group 
of men giving their time and their talent to 
protect our soil without hope of reward. 
Here is the technical service preparing your 
farm plan. And here comes another agency 
that determines what practices we still pay 
you for and how much, but has absolutely 
no connection with the farm plans that you 
and your technicians have approved. You 
should have that authority, and I am willing 
to help you get it, that is, for the district 
supervisors to approve the payments. 

You know what I want to be the first pay- 
ment you approve? It’s to the farmer who 
starts way up yonder at the hill top. You 
know my friends, it doesn’t ma t 


Ke sense to 
to me that most of the money is spent dov 
in the valley. It’s up yonder, 


l where the 
water falls—it’s up yonder where the erosion 
has started. That water dashes down the 
hill: ; so rapidly when the trees and g1 
are gone. It should be slowed down to seep 
into the ground, to provide moisture and to 
prevent erosion. May I rep that if it 
my will there would not be a darn dime paid 


super 











on the farms of this Nation unless the - 
tection of our soil and water resources 
started on the high ground 

The fifth and last thing I think we ne 
and I hope I don’t make anybody mad 
night. The fifth th we n ! din t 

we must have it, is better coordi 

between the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
and the Extension Service. Applause. | 
Let’s talk about my State. I could t 
about some other State it I am g¢g 
to talk about mine, Inm counti 
is fine coordination between the r 
agencies, a I know where he 

1 Conservation Serivce and the 
the Ex ane n Service and the PMA < 
even speak. Yes, you can say: “Mr. Pact 


you have been in Congress 14 years, w 
haven’t you done something about ! 





Well, I want to tell you I t ied, but I must 
tell you that Congress will never do it. 
There are just t many infl at c 
There are only two men living who can do 
it, one is named Brannan and the other is 
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named Truman. I think my friends that 
to be the Secretary of Agriculture would be 
the last job I would ever apply for, but often 
I have wished I could be the Secretary of 
Agriculture for just 1 day. Before the sun 
went down that day the three great heads 
of these agencies would be working hand 
in hand or we would have three new heads 
for these agencies. I hope you understand. 
I think the time has come to do some 
straight talking about this. I think it is 
outrageous for the Production and Market- 
ing Administration to try and send their 
men out yonder to do farm planning when 
we need the technical service of men trained 
to do that job. .{Applause.| The farmers 
I know—I don’t know about the ones you 
know. but I do know the farmers I know 
are getting sick and tired of this confliction 
and overlapping, of having two or three 
Government agents drive up to their home 
the same afternoon trying to do the same 
job. Do you understand? 

Now my friends I am about through. I 
have only one more thing I want to say. 
Down at the bottom of the program Kent 
sent to me about a month ago—I don’t see 
one here tonight, but the words went like 
this, “With the right to own goes the duty 
to protect.” -I want to talk to you about this 
aminute. You know we have a great coun- 
try, the greatest Government on earth. We 
want to keep it that way. You and I go 
out and buy a hundred cr a thousand acres 
of land; we beat our breast and say, “It’s 
mine, from heaven to hell.” That’s right, 
and don’t you want to keep it that way? 
I believe we do. I am not going to take your 
time to tell what has happened to our soil 
in the last 150 years. The Congress has been 
very patient. You own some land, but did 
you go check your titles to see where it came 
from? It came either from the United States 
Government or your State government, and 
you know you can be safe and secure in your 
possession because the laws of this land pro- 
tect your title. That’s right. But our pop- 
ulation is increasing from two to two and a 
half million every year, and the way things 
are going now it won’t be too long before the 
question arises of how are we going to feed 
our own people instead of this abundance. 
When men stand by and see that rich topsoil 
wash away to the sea—let’s say you are Mem- 
bers of Congress and that you are now in 
session. I'll ask you, how much longer would 
you put up with this? How much longer 
would you stand by and see your greatest 
natural resource wash away? Is there any 
responsibility on your Government and on 
your Congress to look ahead to your children 
and your children’s children that they be 
provided with food and fiber? 

You know my friends, we don’t want to go 
wl Mr. Attlee’s government has gone, 
You know over there in England they give 
aman a farm plan and they say, “Mister, our 


experts say that this is what is necessary to 
be done to your farm and, Mister, I want you 
to understand if you don’t do it, we will come 

nd do it for you and send you the bill.” We 
don’t want that, do we? 


My friends, I want to help you awaken the 
fari of this Nation. You know in George 
Washington’s time 95 percent of the popu- 
] n were farmers. Washington was a 
farmer. Jefferson was a farmer and in his 
time at least 90 percent of the population 
were farmers. My friends, do you know 
who you reprecent here tonight—only 19 
percent. Did you ever stop to think about 
what the other 81 percent is thinking about? 
They are paying some of the money for 


ACP payments. They are paying some of 
the cost of soil conservation farm planning. 
When are they going to get tired? When 
are they going to get concerned? When are 


they going to get afraid? Is our trusteeship 
being exercised properly? You know my 
friends. I think everybody here tonight 
could repeat after me the opening line of 
the Twenty-third Psalm, “The Lord is my 
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shepherd, I shall not want.” We know that 
because it was taught us at our mother’s 
knee. How many of you can repeat the 
opening line of the next psalm, the Twenty- 
fourth? “The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof.” My friends, don’t you 
suppose when the Lord gave us this great 
land, the richest farm land on earth, don’t 
you sort of reckon He thought maybe we 
would have enough appreciation, we would 
show enough gratitude to keep it and save 
it and protect it? Don’t you suppose as 
He watches over us that He too is concerned 
about the job we are doing and whether or 
not we shall be in want? My friends, there 
has been placed in your hands the responsi- 
bility, in the hands of the farmers, the peo- 
ple who own the lands of this Nation, the 
duty to protect and to preserve forever the 
soil. “The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof.” Good night. [Applause.] 





The New South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a splendid address 
by John J. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury, delivered before the sixtieth 
annual convention of the Tennessee 
Bankers’ Association, at the Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn., on Thursday, 
May 18. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


It is a real pleasure for me to Join in this 
annual meeting of the Tennessee Bankers’ 
Association. 

As you may know, I spent my early bank- 
ing days less than 50 miles from Memphis— 
across the border in your sister State of 
Arkansas. 

Over a span of years, these States have 
been referred to as part of the old South. 
But in coming back to this region today, it 
is with the appreciation that this is no longer 
the old South but the new South. 

The unparalleled prosperity of this section 
of the country today has come primarily as a 
result of industrialization. Manufacture has 
added new wealth, and this, in turn, has 
made possible ever-increasing standards of 
living and greater opportunities, both on 
the farm and in the city. 

Tennessee holds a strategic position in this 
flourishing South and Southwest. The ma- 
terial progress which has come to this State 
in recent years—by phenomenal industrial 
expansion and better utilization of your rich 
agricultural soils—is in many ways typical 
of what has happened and is happening all 
over this section of our country. 

While Tennessee industry has its roots in 
colonial days, it is only in recent years that 
you have attained the position of an indus- 
trial area. For, your most impressive gains 
have come in the past decade. 

Since 1939 you have had over a 50-percent 
increase in number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments—more than 10 percent over the 
national average. Values added by Tennes- 
see industries have tripled in the same pe- 
riod. Compared with other major geo- 
graphic areas of the country, the southern 
States show the greatest growth in popula- 
tion engaged in manufacturing. The Cotton 


























































Belt is rapidly becoming a power-driven jp. 
dustrial area. 

I do not mean to infer that agriculture is 
losing its inyportance in your State or in the 
South’s economy. On the contrary, it will 
continue to be one of your most importan: 
sources of income. But industry and apy. 
culture are intermeshed. Here is a two. 
way road in an expanding economy, with 
both industry and agriculture translatin, 
benefits to each other. It brings mechanizeq 
farming, soil conservation, more output per 
acre, greater marketing facilities. Increaseg 
industry generates the purchasing power tp 
consume the more abundant products of the 
soil. On the other hand, with increasing in. 
comes, the farmer is enabled to buy more ang 
more products of industry. 

The great strides you have made in hoth 
agriculture and industry in recent years haye 
stemmed in large measure from the develop- 
ment of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Here was the proving ground of one of the 
Nation's greatest coordinated agricultura| 
and industrial deevlopment programs 
through hydroelectric power. 

It ushered in a new era of scientific agri- 
culture. It also attracted many new indus- 
tries to your State. The availability of low- 
cost TVA power, for instance, fostered the 
building of your chemical plants. Today 
this industry constitutes your State's leadin: 
manufacturing group. 

The South's industrial expansion was, of 
course, given tremendous impetus by the 
urgent needs of all-out war production, Bil- 
lions of dollars were spent during the war 
by the Federal Government in the expansion 
of the South’s manufacturing facilities 
Close to one-third of a billion dollars was 
spent in Tennessee alone. And, that ex- 
cludes the Oak Ridge atomic project—the 
largest single industrial operation in the 
world’s history, This industrial expansio: 
was a demonstration to the entire Nation 
what this region could do. 

The close of the war brought serious chal- 
lenges to our economy. Would America be 
able to maintain its tremendous production 
gains? Today—5 years later-—we have the 
answer. We have not only been able t 
maintain our gains, but our productivity is 
constantly on the increase. Since the clos 
of the war, I understand that at least 70) 
new industries have been established in 
your own State. 

Yet it is not the material gains whirh you 
have already achieved that have given this 
region the title of the “New South.” Iti 
rather in the realization of the potentiall- 
ties that lie ahead for still further expans! 
and progress, 

Your State particularly has tremendou 
potentials for further development. Agri- 
culture should, and is, turning to higher- 
value crops and products. The advanc 
which you have made in dairying is an in- 
stance in point. By “marketing your grs 
lands” you have become the South's leadin: 
dairy State. 

In similar fashion, there is great oppo! 
tunity here for industrial expansion in fn- 
ished products. Your industrial output ! 
still primarily in the producton of raw me 
terials, of semifinished metals and text 
and chemical intermediates. By convertine 
your natural resources into finished wart 
your annual income can be increased extel- 
sively, 

You, as bankers, will play a major role in 
this further expansion of your State's econ 
omy. Much of the capital required will be 
furnished by your institutions. From earliest 
days banking has supported the growth ° 
your commercial endeavor. The southern 
banker was a pioneer in the financing of for 
eign trade. He issued the drafts covering 
shipments of cotton to far-distant point. 
The bill of exchange, the controlling mediun 
of the entire foreign-exchange system as We 
know it today, was part of the daily business 
of the southern banks over a century 480 





In serving your customers today, however, 
he problems and responsibilities which face 
yu are far greater than those that faced 
ir predecessors of even a generation ago. 
today, you must be specialists in the 
le broad field of business analysis. To 
uate the opportunities for growth in your 

mmunities and to judge which of those 
opportunities offer the best prospects for 
sund covelommndadl you must be able to 
pret the changes occurring in business 
ditions not only in your own State but 
» the Nation and in the world. 

In my opinion, there is sound basis for 
nfidence in the business outlook for our 
Nation. We are well into the second quarter 
of this year, and it is becoming evident that 
1950 wil’ be one of the most profitable busi- 
ness years in our history. 

Industrial production is not only back to 
ast year’s level, but is now rising, in con- 
trast to the decline last spring. Business 
prefits this year are less likely to be held 
down by inventory losses since commodity 
prices have shown a firm trend for nearly 
a year, and inventories have been greatly 
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The renewed upturn in capital goods, now 
under way, raises the question whether ear- 
lier estimates of a substantial reduction in 
new capital expenditures this year may not 
have been somewhat exaggerated. New 
orders for machinery have been rising sharply 
nce the third quarter of 1949. New con- 

ruction contract awards for nonresiden- 
ial building were 30 percent higher than in 
the same quarter last year, and the increase 
is widening. 

I am pany impressed, as I know 
you must be, with the construction outlook. 
New home construction is at the highest level 
in our history. Moreover, new contracts 
awarded for future construction of resi- 
tial units continue at a spectacular pace. 
Yew contracts awarded so far this year for 
public-works construction and public-utility 
construction likewise show substantial gains 
ver the comparable period last year. 

The construction industry is highly im- 
portant in your own State’s economy as well 

the Nation’s. Currently, construction is 
ng direct employment to around 32,000 
I and indirect employment to 

1 even greater number in your lumber and 
other construction-related industries. 

Automobile production is also one of the 
strong points in the current business pic- 

nd Iam told the demand is far from 
satisied. In only one month so far have we 
exceeded the 1929 peak in our output of 
passenger automobiles. And again, we must 
r that we have 30,000,000 more peo- 

ple today than in 1929. 

I know that you are eyeing this industry 

th lerable interest, for the manufac- 
re of automotive parts is one of the 

mising fields for future major industrial 

expansion in this area. Southern owner- 

and trucks in the 10-year period 

3-48 increased over 44 percent compared 

tional average increase of 28 per- 

result of this growing southern 

many automotive assembly plants 

ve been established in the South. Your 

| enterprise is taking advantage of the 

ble opportunity to supply a consider- 

part of the requirements of these 
assembly plants. 

the last analysis, of course, it is the 
idual consumer who represents the 
tf market for our goods and services. It 
Only his ability to buy but his will- 

to buy that supports American 
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Adlity to buy is evidenced by the current 
cone level of personal incomes, which con- 
sues to run well over the $200,000,000,000 
In addition, personal savings, which 
‘ potential purchasing power, are 
an ever before. Liquid assets of in- 

mount to over $200,000,000,000, in 
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contrast to only $68,000,000,000 when we en- 
tered the war in 1941. And this is not the 
full measure of the improvement in people’s 
financial resources. Their investments in 
life insurance, homes, and real estate, corpo- 
rate securities, and other less liquid assets 
far exceed the prewar total. 

Willingness to buy is reflected in the cur- 
rent volume of retail trade and consumer 
expenditures. Total retail sales, in actual 
unit volume, are running about 6 percent 
higher than a year ago. Consumer buying 
for the country as a whole is currently run- 
ning at a record annual level of $181,- 
000,000,000. 

The fact that last year’s business readjust- 
ment did not unsettle the economy has 
created a justifiable feeling of confidence. 

Another factor in the business picture— 
one of the Nation’s biggest assets for future 
progress—is our growing labor force. To 
realize our full potential for business profits 
and national income, new jobs must be 
developed in step with our growing popula- 
tion. In the longer run, as our population 
grows, new jobs must be created by the 
initiative and vision of both management 
and job seekers. 

To benefit by our tremendous opportuni- 
ties, it is essential that we keep our economy 
strong, healthy, and growing. We must be 
ever watchful of developments which might 
tend to throw it out of balance. I am cer- 
tain that you bankers will continue to be 
constantly on the alert for any financial 
trends that might threaten our continued 
prosperity. For upon America’s domestic 
strength rests not only our own future peace 
and security but that of all free nations 
of the world. 





Equal Pay for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
delivered by me over Station WJR, De- 
troit, Mich., on May 19, 1950: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio au- 
dience, a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has today 
concluded hearings on H. R. 1584 and H. R, 
2438, bills providing equal pay for equal work 
for women. 

Price tags have no sex differentials. When 
the butcher, the baker, the candlestick mak- 
er, and all other merchants sell their wares, 
the asking price is the same to all persons— 
men and women alike, Yet, when women go 
out into the business, professional, or indus- 
trial world, they often find that a job car- 
ries one salary for a man and another for a 
woman, 

According to the Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, in many in- 
stances, the jobs are identical—in others, the 
skills required are equal, In such cases, does 
the woman receive the same rates as the 
man? Sometimes, but not generally. 

Equal pay for women means a rate based 
on the job—not on the sex of the worker. 
For many years women’s organizations, labor 
unions, fair-minded employers, and various 
persons in the Government have worked for 
the equal-pay principle. 

The bills introduced into the present Con« 
gress have bipartisan sponsorship. They 
would prohibit payment of a lower rate to 
women for work of comparable character on 
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jobs where the performance requires com- 
parable skills. 

Our own State, Michigan, is a pioneer in 
the equal-pay fleld. We had the first equal- 
pay law that existed in any of the industrial 
States. Michigan and Montana were the only 
two States that had equal pay laws at the 
beginning of the Second World War. 

Back in 1919, the Michigan State legisla- 
ture enacted a law saying that “any em- 
ployer of labor in this State, employing both 
males and females in the manufacture or 
production of any article, who shall dis- 
criminate in any way in the payment of 
wages as between sexes or who shall pay any 
female * * * aless wage * * * than 
a" being paid to males similarly employed 

* * shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

As you may remember the Michigan equal- 
pay law was tied up in the courts for about 
5 or 6 years with suits over its constitution- 
ality. In 1940 the Supreme Court declared 
the law constitutional, making it possible for 
the State Labor Department to carry on ac- 
tive enforcement. 

In the early days of the Second World War, 
Michigan, through its equal-pay law, did a 
lot of active work in trying to eliminate 
wage differentials, because we were aware of 
the tremendous effect this would ultimately 
have on war production. 

Applying the equal-pay principle removes 
a great source of irritation during periods 
when the need for all-out production is 
critical. It is just as vital when economic 
forces have swung to the opposite extreme. 
In times of mass unemployment, men work- 
ers may be displaced by women workers be- 
cause women can be employed at lower rates 
of pay. It was this practice, as some of us in 
Michigan well remember, that led to the re- 
enactment of the equal-pay law in 1931. It 
was the practice in those days to lay off 
men with heavy family responsibilities who 
were making 45 to 50 cents an hour and to 
replace them with women, usually single 
girls with no family responsibilities, at 25 to 
30 cents an hour. 

During the depression we had to fight 
continucusly against such efforts to push 
our wage levels downward. That was the 
time we really began in earnest to try to 
make the equal-pay law work. Today, nearly 
20 years later, we are, I think, ready to point 
to our record and say to persons skeptical 
of the new proposed Federal law, “It can 
work and it is working in Michigan today.” 

There have been some interesting cases 
where our equal-pay law has ave erted strikes. 


During the war, an aircraft plant was on the 
verge of a strike over wage differentials for 
women. When the Department of Labor 


pointed out that such differentials were 
illegal under the State equal-pay law, the 
strike was avoided. This story definitely 
shows that the State law has been a stabiliz- 
ing influence in employment. 

Here is an illustration of how our equal- 
pay law takes away the sting of threatened 
wage cuts. At a large automobile factory, 
there was a serious strike several years ago. 
There they offered the men a choice of taking 
Wage cuts to meet the differential women 
had been working under or of being laid off 
Again the equal-pay law was on the job and 
this problem was ironed out. 

There is an ge story in connection 
with this ca This same company had 
one departm aa that was completely manned 
by men on the day shift, and almost com- 
pletely by women on the second shift. The 





third or swing shift again was an all-male 
one. The only difference among the three 
shifts was the 10-cents-an-hour flat differen- 
tial paid to the women on identical jobs 
Michigan's pioneer efforts toward achieving 


equal pay for equal work have been out- 
standing. Today it is one of 12 States that 
have equal-pay laws. The others are Mon- 
tana, Washington, New York, Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
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Pennsylvania, California, Connecticut, and 
Maine. 
As a result of these State laws, thousands 
f women are receiving equal pay for their 
work in private industry. It would be very 
easy to sit back and point to what has been 
omplished and to talk about the many 
women who receive equal-pay under these 
laws. But I am not going to do this. Some 
of us in the Congress and elsewhere in Gov- 


ernment and many in industry and labor are 
aware of the great numbers of workers who 

e ant protected by equal-pay laws of any 
kind. 

E agus pay is a basic issue, one of the most 
important in the whole labor field. It is 
imp rtant to women as a matter of simple 
justice; it insures women receiving what 
they are entitled to for their work. It gives 
men greater wage and job security. It dis- 
courages employers from hiring women for 
less 1ey; and it discourages replacing men 
with women at lower rates. It protects fair 
employers from the unfair competition of 
those who attempt to use women as under- 
cutters of men’s wages. It means more eco- 
nomic security for families, for it protects 
the wages of male heads of the family. 

It is unfair to pay women less on the the- 
ory that men have dependents whereas 
women donot. Asingle man is paid as much 
as a married man for doing the same job. 
The level of wages cannot be justified on 
the basis of need beyond what is necessary 
for decent adequate survival. In any case, 
the old argument that women support only 
themselves or work to give their families 
luxuries is completely wrong. The Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor made a study during the war which 
showed that 84 percent of the women work- 
ers included in this study were working to 
support themselves and others. Fifteen 
percent of the women who lived in family 
groups were the sole wage earners contrib- 
uting to household expenses. Ninety-two 
percent of the employed women who lived 
with their families contributed regularly to- 

rd family expenses. Over half of them 
contributed between 50 and 100 percent of 
their earnings to the family group. 

There are 18,500,000 women workers today. 
If we are going to leave them in a position 
where they could undercut men’s wages, 
think what a dangerous competitive factor 
they could be in our wage structure. Women 
workers do not want to be in a situation 
where they can be used as a club to force 
~ wn wage levels. A Federal equal-pay bill 

se do much to remove this possibility. 
Ve = ear a lot today about the importance 
keeping consumer purchasing power at a 
Z In plainer language this means 
that if people have the money to buy goods, 












then factories will have the money to con- 
tinue producing goods and to pay labor, and 
labor will again, in turn, have money to buy 
goods. This is a reasonable theory. 


It is apparent that w« 
be cons idered wt 
purchasing | power, 
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omen’s earnings must 
nen we think of consumer 
because there are so many 
ymen workers and they do support depend- 
its. Consequently, equal pay for women is 

1 important aid to maintaining consumer 
purchasing power. 

The proposed Federal bill would cover 
about 6,000,000 women workers. It would 
ke it unlawful for any covered employer 
Oo pay wages to any female employee at a 
te less than that he pays to male employees 
r work of comparable character on jobs 
here the performance requires comparable 

lls. The bill also makes it unlawful for 
ny covered employer to lay off, discharge, or 
otherwise discriminate against any employee 
for giving assistance in enforcement of the 
act. 

Responsibility for enforcement of the act 
would be placed with the Secretary of Labor. 
The bill establishes procedures for hearings 


rae 


on charges of violation. It authorizes the 
Secretary of Labor to issue “cease and desist” 
orders, including reinstatement of employees 
with or without back pay. It provides for 
court review and enforcement of such orders, 
and for appeal by any injured party. Penal- 
ties are provided, of fine or imprisonment or 
both, for willful resistance to or interference 
with the officials administering the act, or 
for failure to keep required records or to 
make necessary reports. It prohibits award 
of a Federal contract to any employer found 
to have violated the act, during a period of 
3 years after the violation, unless otherwise 
ordered by the Secretary. 

Will this Federal bill be effective in elimi- 
nating discriminatory wage practices against 
women? I think it is a good bill and a very 
necessary one, an important addition to the 
body of Federal law designed to advance the 
welfare of workers and to stabilize the econ- 
omy. 

I feel that it is to Michigan’s advantage to 
support a Federal equal-pay bill applying to 
the entire country. I think also that we must 
continue to be vigilant about the equal pay 
situation in our own State. Even though we 
have a good State law, I still get complaints 
on unfair wage differentials between men 
and women workers. Unions and women’s 
organizations too have first-hand informa- 
tion which shows that much remains to be 
done in Michigan to assure complete appli- 
cation of the equal pay principle. I hope 
that the people of Michigan will keep on 
pushing for full and vigorous enforcement 
of our State law. 

Why is equal pay important? To sum up 
again; (1) It is important to women as a 
matter of simple justice; it insures their 
getting what they are entitled to for the work 
they do. (2) It is important to men because 
it helps sustain men’s wage rates. It dis- 
courages the employer from hiring women for 
less money. (3) It is important to everybody 
because it will increase consumer purchasing 
power, stimulate full employment and in- 
crease the economic security of workers’ 
families. 

“The laborer is worthy of his hire.” If wom- 
en turn out the same quantity and quality 
of work, they should receive the same com- 
pensation. 

For these reasons I am supporting the bills 
now before Congress proposing a Federal law 
to require equal pay for equal work. I am 
sure that with our long history of support for 
the equal pay principle in Michigan, the 
people of Michigan will urge their Senators 
and Congressmen to support this Federal leg- 

slation. 

My sincere thanks to WJR, the good will 
station, for the opportunity to speak this eve- 
ning over their facilities. 

Thank you and good night. 





Writings of Owen Lattimore Reflect Pro- 
Soviet Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Writings of Owen Lattimore 
Reflect Pro-Soviet Views,” by David J. 
Dallin, from the magazine the New 
Leader for May 13, 1950. 
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There being no objection, the artic) 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco; 
as follows: 


WRITINGS OF OWEN LaTtImoreE Rerirc 
Pro-SOviet VIEws 


(By David J. Dallin) 


A new and highly significant article has 
come from the pen of Owen Lattimore. In 
this latest offering, which appears in the 
March issue of United Nations World (a m 
azine of limited circulation and expensi 
format edited by the devious Soviet symp. 
thizer, Louis Dolivet), one almost far 

an instant that the leopard has chan 
pro-Communist spots. The article actualy 
contains a faint breath of noncomn un ism, a 
fleeting hint of disapproval of Soviet po} 
Comparison of the professor’s arzun 
with the current far eastern line of the Rye. 
sian press, however, swiftly dispels any illu. 
sions. 

The official Soviet version of the upheaval 
in China is as follows: First, the Commun; t 

victory is exclusively the product of internal 
Chinese revolutionary forces, unaided py 
Moscow; and, second, the Communist regime 
in Peking is a sovereign government which 
takes no orders from the Kremlin. The press 
does not admit the presence in China of 
Russian advisers. 

Now let us see what Mr. Lattimore h 
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nas to 
say on the subject. He is certain, to begin 
with, that Russian intervention was insig.- 
nificant in China. How can he be sure? If 
it had been otherwise, he explains, we should 
have intelligence information. As a matter 
of fact, the wretched caliber of American in- 
telligence in the Par East is notorious. The 
U. 8. S. R. rendered decisive assistance to 
the Communists in Manchuria right after the 
war by turning over massive stocks of cap- 
tured Japanese arms. There were also Soviet 
advisers at Communist headquarters. 
Again, Mr. Lattimore asserts: “The power 
of control [in Communist China] has not 
passed into the hands of Soviet Russia.” I 
do not question Mr. Lattimore’s integrity in 


making this statement, but it is false, biased, 
and harmful, nevertheless. Indeed, h¢ 
not be serving the Kremlin more effective! 


“Ould 
coul 


J 
were he on Stalin’s payroll. 

Today, Soviet advisers are swarming across 
China. Some Russians and some C e 
Soviet citizens, they are arriving daily in 
Tientsin, Shanghai, Canton, and N: 

The Soviet Ambassador wields vast influence 
in Peking. Russian military instructors are 
busy reorganizing the Communi: y. 
Moscow's denials, of course, were expected 
and discounted in advance. Yet, here we 
have an American professor echoing the 


Moscow line under the sheltering m 
scholarly objectivity and independent j 
ment. 

Mr. Lattimore’s views also mesh too closely 
for comfort with the grand design of Sov! 
policy on Japan. As the last potential! 
powerful anti-Communist bastion in Asia, 
Japan is clearly marked for mountibg pres- 
sure. The recent Sino-Soviet treaty i - 
ally an alliance against Japan. r 
knows that the latter’s present posi! 
economically untenable: she cann live 
without resumption of large-scale trace with 
the Asiatic Continent, particularly nor'! 
Chine. The Soviet-Chinese bloc will e 
to trade with Japan, but on its own t 8 
only. And these terms will ke 
straight at the American occupation 10! 
and Japan’s ties with this country. 

Mr. Lattimore has a simple presc! 1 
for Japan in this dilemma. “Japan, He 
writes, “must negotiate for the raw maver 
it needs on terms that are acceptable \ t 
suppliers of the raw materials.” He thi 
serves, accurately enough, that “the ©] 
of rebuilding the power of Japan no lo 
lies with Japan.” Quite true; it obviol 
lies either with the United States 0! 
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caviet-eChinese bloc. Evidently, Mr. Latti- 
 ove'g preference is for the latter. 
-»na Senate subcommittee currently prob- 
, Owen Lattimore’s attitude toward com- 
sm has been driving its plow through 
‘andy beach. Its failure to produce any 
¢ that he is a Soviet spy or Communist 
y member should surprise only unin- 
ons like Senator McCartTry. 
nore has declared: “I am neither 
nist nor a fellow traveler.” The 
f his statement is correct; the sec- 
; js false. His most recent article on 
A ia pious professions of democratic, anti- 
C mmunist convictions coupled with con- 
2 proposals which miraculously coincide 
the official line handed down from Mos- 
is a splendid new sample of the men- 
y of the American fellow traveler. 






















Anthracite Coal 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
introduced a bill to authorize, for a 
temporary period, the purchase by the 
Government of anthracite in amounts 
sufficient to maintain normal production 
and employment in the anthracite re- 
gion, to promote the general national 
welfare, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government 
has a great burden of responsibility to 
the anthracite industry. To a great ex- 
tent, the major part of the economy of 
the northeastern United States is de- 
pendent upon the mining of anthracite 
in the anthracite coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania. And my congressional district, 
centered in the Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton 
metropolitan area, is the very heart of 
these coal fields. Here lies the principal 
source of energy and heat for the most 
densely populated and most intensely in- 
dustrialized section of our Nation. 

To prevent the loss to the national 


eccnomy of this vital natural resource 
and economic disaster to millions of our 
cuzens, Mr. Speaker, I have introduced 
this bill 


» problems cf this vast mining in- 
dustry are not alone those of economics 
and technology—preservation, readjust- 
ments, improvements—these call for leg- 
istance. 

Jundant supplies of energy re- 
materials has made the United 
s of America the great world powe! 

In times of peace and war 

materials have multiplied the 

1 Of Our Manpower to provide for 

hest standard of living in time 
and the greatest degree of 
svn in time of war. 

A major readjustment in the fuel- 
y economy of the country has been 
ace during the past several dec- 
onomic factors and the neces- 
ternational affairs, rather than 
* Sound dictates of industrial pros- 
ty and security have been at work 

’ affecting our coal industry. 


Use of a 


ades, | 
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War and the postwar over-all pros- 
perity for a time mitigated the degree 
and effects of these changes. Lately, 
however, the seriousness of the situation 
has reflected itself so forcibly upon the 
anthracite industry that it threatens the 
industrial and civilian economy of an 
important segment of the country. 

Last year anthracite production 
dropped to a point lower than at any 
time since 1902. In 1949, the industry 
supplied only 3.4 percent of the national 
energy requirements, compared with bi- 
tuminous coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
and hydroelectric power, on an equiva- 
lent heat-unit basis, as shown in the 
following table: 


National supplies of energy requirements 








Percent supplied 





Source of energy een 
| 1969 | = 1948 
Anthracite_....__.-- sacle ellen 3.4 | 4.0 
Bituminous coal and lignite...__- | 35, 9 42.9 
Petroleum _- a an 36.4 34.0 
EI ERED | 19.4 | 15.1 
Hydroelectric power_............- 1.9 4.0 
cS 


100. 0 | 100.0 
Within recent years a definite trend 
has been established toward a petroleum 
and natural gas economy. Unfortu- 
nately, this represents great national de- 
pendence upon two fuels of limited re- 
serve, but more importantly, fuels which 
are of special strategic significance to 
direct military and security defense. 

No authority disputes the ultimate re- 
turn of the country to an enlarged coal 
demand. Just how far away this day 
may be no one accurately Knows, but in 
the two-world pattern of today it is im- 

erative that immediate effort be di- 
rected to preserve the anthracite indus- 
try and the potential industrial capa- 
bilities of this region. 

A sudden reduction of the importation 
of foreign oil or a war emergency would 
place considerable of the northeastern 
section of the United States in urgent 
need for anthracite. Accordingly, some- 
thing must be done to keep this industry 
healthy and strong for the job which 
might be placed upon it while it is read- 
justing itself. 

The production of 42,664,090 tons of 
anthracite estimated for 1949 is about 20 
percent lower than during the depth of 
the 1933-1936 depression. Employment 
during the year was approximately 74,000 
men. 

Total reserves of anthracite are esti- 
mated at between 160 and 180 years of 
expected life. For petroleum and na- 
tural gas comparative figures are 12 and 
30 years respectively. 

In 1947 fuel oil for the first time sur- 
passed anthracite consumption in the 
primary anthracite market area and in 
1948 accounted for 52 percent of the to- 
tal consumpiion of fuels there. 

The impact of these changes upon the 
fortunes of anthracite producers, on na- 
tional security and defense planning 
strikes heaviest and first on the civilian 
economy. In the event of a sudden war 
emergency wherein importations of oil 
would be restricted and considerable 
amounts of domestic oil allocated for war 
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purposes, a shift back to coal would put 
a large burden upon anthracite produc- 
tion. 

Improved metallurgical processes, 
scarcities of important mineral re- 
sources, expanded and adjusted trans- 
portation routes, and research and de- 
velopment in entirely new fields all point 
to opportunities for improvement in the 
industrial economy of the anthracite 
industry and area in a distant future. 

Today, however, the need for preserva- 
tion of this industry is urgent. It has 
been and still is the backbone of our 
national! industrial strength and prowess. 
Its problems and challenges have been 
many and varied. Out of this industry 
have come the techniques and industrial 
solutions which have made some of our 
greatest industries. Its mass-produc- 
tion methods have been the basic pat- 
tern for our automotive industry; its 
early flame-proof electrical equipment 
and gas protective apparatus have en- 
abled the development of our oil and 
gas industries; to say nothing of the 
industry’s contributions against poison- 
Ous gases in industry and war. 

Now the day has arrived when the 
country is called upon to preserve this 
industry for the perpetuation of the 
over-all national prosperity and security. 

Our national security and defense is 
predicated upon the development of a 
strong industrial economy. All across 
the country we endeavor to strengthen 
our industries. In the international 
field we spend billions to better the econ- 
omies of friendly nations. In doing this 
we purchase their products, some of 
which come into competition with our 
industries, such as is presently the case 
with the importation of foreign fuel oil. 
These are the things we must do to create 
a better and safer world. It was not the 
intent or purpose of those who designed 
our foreign-aid program that these ef- 
forts should redound to the detriment of 
our own indusiries. Instead, it was and 
is intended that our own economy and 
industries should adjust themselves and 
rise to greater success and importance. 

Under these circumstances, the direc- 
tion in which the anthracite industry 
must go to recapture its share of success 
and position for the betterment of the 
national economy is clear. But to at- 
tain this end it must have a new partner- 
ship with the Government. It seeks not 
a dole but an opportunity to contribute 
that which is peculiarly its part. 

During 1949 production of anthracite 
fell 25.3 percent below that for 1948; 
similarly bituminous-coal production 
dropped 27.4 percent. Production fis- 
ures for these two fuels during 1948 and 
1949 are as follows: 


Coal production tatisti a 


Vous \ ] 
 iiioaiateiadnmente 42 
So eeaaratiniiaiei i tek entics i 
1 Bureau of Mil Reports W. A. C. R,. 652 i 
W. C. R, 1686 


In 1918 anthracite supplied approxi- 
mately 12 percent of the national energy 
requiremenis, :9 it accounted 


hi:it in QO 
wWwuUY in 19 
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reent, represe 
cent in its rel: 
cane this wa 
from 98,826,084 tons in 1918 
0 tons in 1949, or a 57 percent 
n pl oduction. 
s] jumping off of the anthracite 
is a serious matter to the peace- 
1iomy and security of the coun- 
i down with ita aan 
the country a 
ulation which once was 
technologically on a 


nd a sege 


rly the 

site in an ‘y and 
day. However, 
ion ah a ad Ol sly 
the co se for 

ad be considered. 
approximately 
Using only rough 
evident that nu- 


ently — one 2% 
y moved rap- 


e in our race against com- 
The Soviet wit! about 250,- 
eople, China os 1orth 
th nearly 500,000,000 people, the 
nd doubtful states wit 90,- 

le, Fee India, Burm and 

untries already close to 

v ith ant othe T 500 000,000 

ves the Communists a po- 

itrol of 1,400,000,000 people. It 

s only a mere 600,000,000 peo- 

us to consolidate for our side. 

and many others al- 

ainst uz, is not the need to spur 

Ss great enou: h? Can we afford 
of a blighted fuel industz 

ost towns? 

Hence, “th e opportunity exists and the 
occasion demands that a constructive 
and objective course be set for the reha- 
bilitation e re anthri — industry. 

A for ward antnracite area 
envisions a ple: ant re8 hens of h-level, 
well-organi: ay industrial power in the 
channels of trade and commer across 
the country and seas, again setting the 
pattern of progress in the production, 

ineering, construction, and research 

s, as it did in the past. 

for anthracite 

- can be concocted. 

is true, certain palliatives can be ad- 
ministered which hold promise of res- 

‘ation of a high degree of health. 
Luckily, for this area it is strategically 

ed where neither those interested in 
Y of the national economy 

1g avoid giving it appro- 

ation. The area is located 

1gth and position is the 
» of our whole national power. 

awe thi > more I study the diffi- 

of the region the more 

am of the > th eory that its recovery 

and restoration of health depends upon 

integration with other projects, pro- 

and plans possible of being 

ht to bear on this country’s ills by 

yne person, corporation or industry. 

day has arrived when the problems 

his industry require the guidance and 

1 of Government surveys, direction and 

urely as it exists today for 
s and eggs. Fortunately, 
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however, the correctives to be employed 
for the anthracite industry are of a type 
which when properly correlated lend 
strength and security to the country ona 
self-paying basis. 

In the world of today we tread , difi- 
cult road, and we would be unwise to add 
to our difficulties by neglecting to faa 
band the strength of the various parts of 
our great industrial economy, or fail to 
build back into it those things which 

Lave made it so great. 

Let us not forget that this anthracite 
the turn of the century, provided 
nately 23 percent of the national 
rey requi rements which gave the Na. 
eat industrial strength. 
the anthracite area 

»ople a chance under the sun! 
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s on Our Highways 
EXTENSION _ REMARKS 


ION. JAMES E. VAN ZAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der lea . to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to call to the attention 
of the a use some of the persistent vio- 
lations of State laws regarding the 
weight of trucks. In this connection, I 
include an article from Transport Topics 
ne October 24, 1949. This article deals 

vith the sixteenth annual convention of 
the American Truck Association held in 
Boston in October 1949. In this article, 

fr. H. D. Horton, then president of the 
Amer srican Truck Association, now chair- 
man of the board, called upon his asso- 
ciates for overscrupulous adherence to 
State weight laws, in the following lan- 
guage: 

In the final analysis, these laws are as 
much protective of our industry as they are 
of the public. There is no final profit for 
anyone in law violation of any kind. To 
cope with this problem, I believe this indus- 
try must dedicate itself to a vigorous, Nation- 
wide program of self-policing. It is not 
enough for each of us to keep our own com- 
pany house in order. We stand or fall with 
the performance of all trucks on the roads 
and streets. We must indeed, be our broth- 
er’s keeper. 

I also include an article from the Bal- 
timore Evening Sun of April 25, 1950— 
just 6 months after the ATA conven- 
tion—listing some 63 truck firms that 
paid fines for operating overloaded 
trucks on the highways of Maryland 
alone during 1 week—April 8 to 15, 1950. 

In this list appears the Associated 
Transport, Inc., of Charlotte, N.C. The 
drivers of this firm have been convicted 
in 116 cases in the State of Maryland 
in a period of 14 months—since Febru- 
ary 14,1949. The president of this firm 
is the same Mr. H. D. Horton who ad- 
dressed the American Truck Association 
6 months before on the need for obeying 
State weight laws. 

Mr. Henry E. Howell, vice president of 
the company, ‘“‘passes the buck” on the 
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great number of offenses by blaming » 
on “inaccurate weighing by shinn... . 
Regardless of how it comes abo 1 
Horton’s firm is not practicing , 
preached, and in the meanti; 
highways continue to take a beatin 
the expense of the taxpayers. 7 
The article above referred to { 


SisTy-THREE Truck Firms Pay 
OVERWEIGHT 

The State of Maryland collecte; 
63 transportation firms charged 
ating overloaded trucks on highy 
the week April 8 to 15. 

State roads commission wei 
arrested another driver of Assox 
port, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
co neern which has been the m 
violater of Ma ryland. laws re 
wei vht of trucks, 

During the past 14 months, d 
firm have been convicted in 116 « 
E. Howell, vice president of th 
attributed the large number of 
inaccurate weighing by shippers. 


i 


FOUR QUINN CONVICTIONS 
The Quinn Freight Lines, of | 
Mass., with four co nvictions, 1 od ¢ 
pers in the number of offenses 
ring the week reported. Its 
February 14, 1949, is 27 convict 


Conviction records for the week + 


Owner 


Te 


Abeo Lumber Co., Baltimore 

Akers Motor Lines, Inc., G 
N.C 

Cur tis Albright, Ara 

J. KE. Andrews & Co., 
ikea 

Associated 
lotta. Ns Ds caecan a 

John W. Atkins, Frostburg, “Md... = 

Baker Trucking Co., New Castle, 
Del_. 

Lee Bar nden burg and F, 
Sumter, 

Claude eae, Wi: ashington, Ga. 

Victor Bernst, "Hamiltc m, Outs... 

Beenersa Cinder Block’ & Su; pply 

Bethesda, Md_ 

tien d W. Bie ecker, 
Square, N.J 

James F. "Black, Raltimore, as 

Forrest E. Broadw ater, Salisbury, 
Pa. 

3urris Equi ip. 
os 

ee At am D be il,’ 

L. E. C arter, Branchvil 

Toni Cataldo, Calesaga,’ s.c 

J. Coray Trucking Co., ¥ 
Mass ; 

Davidson Transfer & Storage, Balti 
more 

Elliott Bros. Truck Co., Eas ton, Md 

George D. Evans, Sr., Ms wrdella 
Springs, Md , 

Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa- 
= West Chester, Pa 

L. Folker’s Sons, Phoenix € ity, ‘Ala 

Blaine H,. Friend, Friendsville, Md- 

Floyd Gates, Monroesville, N.J =o 

Ge a al Supply Co., Winter Haven, 
k 


Cambridge, 


Transport, Ine., Char- 


Ferrigen, 


“Hamilton 


tental Co., Milford, 


Glot velty Lumber Co., Oakland, 
Md. 

Lewis B. Guignard, Banner Elk, 
N.C. i 

Alvan R. Haines, Hagerstown, Md.. 
*.G, Ham pton, Norfolk, Va sates 

Douglas P, Hardy, Hampton, Fla... 

Hubert L. Harper. : 

George F. Haze Iwood, ‘Cumberl: and, 
Md. > . 

Inman Transfer Co. ¥ ., Rowland, N.C. 

Eugene Jerkins, Phoenix City, Ala 

William C .ennedy, Brooklyn, 
Dea i catia 

Koppers ¢ 
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nt and Roosevelt Memorials 


The Gra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH © 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE ! 
aia May 22, “1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to exter id my remarks in the REcorpD, 
Tinclude the following newspaper article 
by William Fulton: 
FD SHRINE A CONTRAST TO GRANT'S TOMB 

(By William Fulton) 


; YORK, May 21.—This is the story of 
iorials and how they grew. One is 


Table I—Production and subsistence operating loan activities during first 9 months of the 1950 and 


the unfinished, neglected tomb of General 
Grant here in the city and the other is the 
plush, well-appointed shrine of the late Pres- 
ident Roosevelt at Hyde Park. 

New York has failed to live up to its prom- 
ises to complete the Grant Monument 
perched on the heights over the Hudson 
River. Each year the city doles out a pit- 
tance to keep three employees there. The 
Federal Government has never given a nickel 
toward this memorial for the general who 
welded his country together on the battle- 
ficld. 

On the other hand in the last 3 years alone 
the Federal Government (taxpayers) has 
shelled out $463,621 for the maintenance of 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt national histcric 
site and library. It is the only memorial 
started by a President during his lifetime to 
perpetuate his name. 


MORE THAN 50 EMPLOYETS 


More than 50 guards, historians, libra- 
rians, and maintenance men are employed at 
Hyde Park. It takes two different govern- 
ment agencies to run the show. The Na- 
tional Park Service maintains the home and 
the grave, while the National Archives oper- 
ates the nary of Roosevelt papers with the 
attached museum of his efforts starting out 
= a baptismal gown. 

Perpetuators of the Roosevelt legend, such 
as Robert Sherwood, the playwright, point 
out that $360,629.95 was taken in from the 
sale of admission tickets at 25 cents per head 
the first 3 years. Even so the cost to the 
taxpayers is far outstripping public interest 
and the gap is expected to widen when the 
newnes 'S wears off. 

< adminis- 
ative force is George A. Palmer, vho hails 
rom Columbia City, Ind. Palmer was for- 
merly boss of the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor. 
THREE AT GRANT’S TOMB 

Heading the staff of three at Grant’s Tomb 
is the curator, George Burnside. His father’s 
cousin was Gen. Ambrose Burnside, one of 
Grant’s major generals. He has an assistant 
curator and a maintenance man to clean up 
inside the memorial. 

“Of course, I think it’s a shame the me- 
morial has never been completed, said Cura- 
tor Burnside. “It should have been taken 
care of a long time ago.” 

No admission is charged at Grant’s Tomb 
and more than a quarter million visitors, 


District, Wisconsin 


Veteran and nonveteran 


July 1, 1949, to Mar, 31, 


1°50 


Loans made | 


Number 


of appli- a 


cations 
sear sper ra 


received eee 
(2) @| 0 


69 | $11 13, 815 


37 52, 740 
1 1, 000 
28 43, 410 


48, 945 
$2, 760 
56, 465 
44, 800 
93, 106 





July 1, 1°48, to Mar, 31, 


| Number Loans made | 


| ae a 
cations 
received t 


othe 





| 
Es ated req - ré 
em oy wel 1 
to June 30, 1950, 
for which no fund 
are available 


1949 1950 


J » | 
— Amount 
funds ‘ 
applica- needed | ations 
tions . received 


-- of appli- |-—— 


Num- 
er ber 


(1 


Amount 
(6) | 


€2 | $103, £00 52} 40 
$l 101, 000 ¢ 21 
44 63, 600 7 1 
61 107, 000 16 
87, 000 55 
176, 000 57 4 
74, 000 2 
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} Loans made 
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Num-} 
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mostly schcol children, view it each year. 
Outside of an annual $9,009 handout by the 
City of New York, the memorial is admin- 
istered by a private crganization, the Grant 
Monument Association, the president of 
which is Cornelius W. Wickersham (lieuten- 
ant general, New York National Guard, 
retired). 


Farmers Home Administration Has Splen- 
did Record of Achievement—Needs 
More Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, of all 
Federal Government agencies operating 
in my District, none has the splendid 
record of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. Their courteous, efficient, yet 
business-like operation, has won the 
hearts of all people as a real friend in 
need. 

Thousands of family farms are in ex- 
istence today in northern Wisconsin 
only because of help and guidance from 
the Farmers Home Administration. 
Drought stricken farmers found a place 
of refuge in the FHA. Thousands of 
veterans were rehabilitated on farms be- 
cause of help from the FHA. 

With so splendid a record at no actual 
cost to taxpayers in the end, it is tragic 
that this agency is short of loaning 
money about six months of the year. 
One of the greatest things this Congress 
could do is to appropriate sufficient 
funds to this agency for full operation 
the year round. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
tables showing in no uncertain terms 
the good this agency has done and what 
its needs are for full-scale operation: 


1949 fiscal years—10th Congressional 


Veteran only 


| Estimatec i requi ” 
ments from Apr. 
to June 30, 1950, 
for wh ich no fun is 


are available 


July 1, 1£48, to Mar, 31 


| 
| 
1049 I 


Num- 

ber of 

ipplica- 
S 


Amount 
funds 


Amount needed 


(11) | (12) 


so 5 | 
<0, 180 

1, 000 
£6, 060 
26, 660 
69, 360 
32, 010 
21, C00 
64, 100 


111, 000 | 


340, ‘ 


3l 
8 
23 
56, 000 14 
3l 


879, 100 447 
| 


a 
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TASLE 2.—Farm ownership loans, cumulative from inception of program through Mar. 31, 
1950—10th Congressional District, Wisconsin 


Total 
number 
of bor- 
rowers 


Borrowers with outstanding loans 


Borrow: 
ers paid 
in full 


Amount 

paid in 
excess of 
maturities 


Amount 
paid (prin- 
cipal and 
interest) 


Amount 


Number loaned 


$79, 899 
174, 157 


10, 830 
8, 484 
704 

6, 483 





‘Tarte 3.—Disaster and fur loans made during 
first 9 months of the 1950 fiscal year (July 
1, 1949—Mar. 31, 1950)—10th Congressional 
District, Wisconsin 


Protection of the Lace Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letters: 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
Providence, R.1., May 18, 1950. 
Hon. JOHN E. FocGarty, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JoHN: Recently I appeared at the 
forty-eighth anniversary celebration of the 
Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America at 
the Narragansett Hotel. 

It was quite evident to me from the 
speeches that were being made that there is 
deal of apprehension among the 


great of 
rs in the lace industry in Rhode Island 
t the conferences to be held in Torquay, 
england, in September to discuss the further 
owering of tariffs will do irreparable harm 
ur economy and result in the loss of jobs 

> workers. 
re are 5,000 people in Rhode Island 
oyed in the lace industry, and 
while I understand that there must be some 
reciprocity with reference to imports and ex- 
ports, I feel that the Federal Government in 
dealing with the tariff situation should seri- 
ously consider the fact that we in Rhode 
Island have already been classified as a dis- 

tressed area, 

Only the other day a group of the workers 
called on me and appealed that I appear bee 
fore the Committee for Reciprocity Informae 
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| 
tion and lay before its members Rhode 
Island’s plight with reference to this situa- 
tion, which I have promised to do. In the 
meantime, I am enclosing herewith a photo- 
static copy of the memorandum that was 
submitted to me by the representatives of 
the union locals in the hope that you will 
do everything within your power to see to 
it that this industry is protected in every 
way possible. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 

Governor, 


AMALGAMATED LACE OPERATIVES 
OF AMERICA, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 17, 1950. 
Gov. JoHN O. PASTORE, 
State House, Providence, R. I. 

Your EXcELLENCY: We represent the Rhode 
Island branches of the Amalgamated Lace 
Operatives of America, lever section, which 
is the national union, composed of skilled 
lace makers throughout the United States. 

There are four branches in Rhode Island. 
Branch No. 6 in Pawtucket and Central Falls, 
of which I am secretary; branch No. 7, rep- 
resenting union members in the whole Paw- 
tuxet Valley; branch No. 16, representing 
the workers in Bristol County; and branch 
No. 19, representing the workers in South 
County. 

We are calling on you, Governor, to take 
advantage of the offer of help you made us 
recently when you were kind enough to speak 
at the forty-eighth anniversary dinner of 
branch No. 6 in the Narragansett Hotel on 
April 15. 

You were kind enough to say at that time 
that “the lace industry is very important to 
the State of Rhode Island and if there is 
any way that I can help you, my address is 
Smith Street and I am generally there at 
9 o’clock in the morning.” 

Your past activities have proven to us 
that you are a man of your word, and that 
is the reason we feel confident that when 
we have explained our situation to you, you 
will be glad to add the strength of your high 
Office to the work which we are trying to do. 

We are very much worried that the present 
program of some persons in Washington to 
arrange to lower tariffs at conferences which 
will be held in Torquay, England, in Septem- 
ber may result, as it has done before, in 
depriving us and our associates of the op- 
portunity to work full time at our trade. 

During the past year the importation of 
laces from France, which is our chief com- 
petitor, has increased immensely and already 
the effects of this increase in importations 
has been seriously felt by our members. 
Many lace mills in Rhode Island have been 
on short time during the last few months 
and we have been reliably informed that a 
number of the smaller mills in West Warwick 
will shut down shortly for lack of orders. 
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You can readily realize what the Sines 


quences to us will be if the imports of Frey 


and British laces are permitted to jy 


further over the large amounts that are : 


coming in. We are informed on go 
thority that already, in certain types o; 


A 
Q 


the market in New York is glutted wit) | 


The spokesmen here today repre 
proximately 5,000 highly skilled wo 


cated in the Pawtuxet Valley, in p; mt 


and Central Falls, West Barrin ton, B 
and the South County. 
us have voted for you in the pas 
to have the pleasure of voting for you 
We are truly your constituents, we 
your aid. 


We remember you stating at our qi 


that you had heard the statement t} 
order to export you had to import” s 


A large majority 


+ 2 
and 
¥ ahd fh 


, 
t 


that you were getting a little tired of it. “We 


admit that importation is necessary t 


country but we feel that foreign countrics 


have a tremendous advantage with de 


currency, low wages, and long hours, and ate 
cannot see why, if they already have + 
advantages, they should be given any n 


We are very certain that we wish to ke 
high standard of living and not be { 


as we were in the dark days from 193 


1939, to accept reductions in wages s0 ¢! 


our employers could sell their goods in 
petition with France. 

The members of our union earn a 
mately four times as much for a 40-ho1 
as their English friends and about fi 
as much as their French competitor 


We have with us today the wage scale ; 


in the Calais area of France for th 
work we do in the United States of Ar 
and it is so low we wonder how 
ple can live. We think the att 


the 


problem should be for the lacemaker in 


France and England to endeavor t 
their wages up where they belong 
of dumping the goods which th¢ 
ture in the United States where 
will only help to force down the 


standards which we have fought many j 


to obtain. We are firm believer 


competition but we are not at all sure t 


fair competition exists under the pr 


conditions. 


The Amalgamated Lace Operatives 


America, lever section, has been in ¢ 
for over 50 years. All of the twisth 
the United States belong toit. Wev 
of the first unions to engage in ind 
wide collective bargaining and with « 
ception, in 1917, there has never been a 


in the pleasant relations which have ex! 
between our union and the manufactu 


Our members are the highest 


most highly skilled of any persons emp! 


in the textile industry. We have contr 


our share to social security and are p! 


to say that because our peop! 


steadily employed, we have collected tev 


efits. 

We are proud of our record in the p\ 
of savings bonds. We have waived 
in order to help veterans learn a 
and have permitted many more ' 
usual number of apprentices to ¢ 
trade. 

All of these things we want to « 
We believe our Government should m 
easy for us to continue to work and 
our families instead of putting obs' 


reh 


y 


our way such as tariff cuts which s 


means that our Government is mak 
ier for our competitors abroad to do t 
which we are willing and able to do 
Our national president, Mr. F! 
Dixon, has already been in Washin 
will be there again presenting > 
Committee for Reciprocity Inforn 
other appropriate bodies, the protes 
united membership against any fu 
ductions in tariffs. We feel that ll 
have your help it would carry 4 er 











weight and go a long way toward making our 
otest successful. 
On March 15, 1938 the Honorable Robert 
E. Quinn, at that time Governor of the State 
of Rhode Island, appeared in Washington as 
he stated, “On behalf of a great majority of 
the ns of Rhode Island” and made a 
1d thoughtful attack opposing down- 
evision of tariffs. Governor Quinn 
t that time that “reductions or con- 
n 1 rates will prove harmful to our 
stry,” a statement which we can assure 
true today as it was then. Gover- 
1 ended his plea by stating “surely 
ral Government is not going to do 
which would lower our present 
of living. We have faith in our 
| officers. We believe that they, like 
» determined to build up and not de- 
roy t faith. Our hopes and aspirations 
are for still more of the better things of life. 
We fear that any lowering of the present tar- 
trates would at this time bring about a 
still further decrease in employment.” 
Governct Quinn’s suggestions were not fol- 
1. Tariff cuts on laces went into effect. 
1 devalued the franc. The only 
it saved the American lace industry 
mplete dissolution was the advent of 
war which came about a year following 

























We feel very sure that our national repre- 
would welcome your appearance 
Committee for Reciprocity In- 
where you might repeat your ob- 

; made at our dinner on April 15 

1 stated in substance that with 43,0C0 

k in Rhode Island it was the duty 

h I ns in Washington bent on fur- 

her reducing tariffs, to stop and think what 

effect it might have on employment in in- 
dustry in this State. 

If the pressure of official business makes it 

I for you to make a personal ap- 

in Washington we feel very sure 
1] ke other appropriate action 

Dp | ct the jobs, the families, and 

liveli d of us, your constituents. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Branch No, 19 (Alton), George L. Noyes, 











sec! ry, T. H. Smith, president; 
Branch No. 16 (West Barrington and 
B 1), Edgar J. Wiggin, president; 
Henry C. Walther, secretary; Branch 
No. 7 (West Warwick, Coventry, and 


Washington), Douglas Jackson, presi- 
qd Raymond Bradley, secretary; 
Branch No. 6 (Pawtucket and Central 
I ), Louis Playe, secretary-treas- 
urer, George Helsens, assistant secre- 
tary; for the Rhode Island branchs¢ 
of the Amalgamated Lace Operatives of 
rica, Lever section. 








Segregation in Washington Swimmin 
S 
Pools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 
YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
exte nd my remarks in the Rrcorp, I 
auciude the following editorial from the 
Sun-Times of May 16, 1950: 
WATCH FoR H. R. 5968 


My, 


Ty t o . 
: ston, D. C., there are six swime- 
. in recreation areas operated by 
Covernment. Prior to 1940 there 
Ul SCEI Uon ian eect. wo.nce 


S =) 
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that time, the Government has refrained 
from using its power to enforce segregation. 
This policy is based on the belief that the 
Government should not discriminate against 
any of its citizens because of their race. 

From time to time the Interior Depart. 
ment, which operates the parks, has offered 
to transfer all of such Washington facilities 
to the local District recreation board, pro- 
vided that a policy of nondiscrimination was 
followed. The local board agreed to allow 
persons of all races to use such facilities as 
tennis courts without a pattern of segrega- 
tion. But it refused to follow the same 
policy regarding swimming pools. 

For that reason the Interior Department 
has refused to allow the local board to oper. 
ate the pools. Last year, for the first time, 
some trouble was experienced at some of the 
pools. They were closed down. This year 
the Interior Department is prepared to oper- 
ate all pools and assign enough police to stop 
trouble. Anyone who objects to nonsegre- 
gated bathing can stay home. 

An attempt to get around the Interior De- 
partment’s position will be made in the 
House of Representatives next Monday. A 
bill to transfer all the recreational facilities 
of the District of Columbia from the Interior 
Department to the local board will come up 
for a vote. 

The sole object of the bill is to place con- 
trol in the hands of who would 
enforce racial segregation. 

An attempt may be le sneak it 
through without much discussion and in the 
absence of strong “equal rights” Representa- 
tives. 

Congressmen who believe in the principles 
of equal rights regardless of race or creed 
will make a special effort to present in 
order to vote the bill down. The number is 
H. R. 5°68. 
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Federal Aid for Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


9F REPRESENTATIVES 


IN THE HOUSE 


Monday, May 22, 1950 
Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, for 


several years the schools of Amevica have 
been confronted with the need for ad- 
ditional funds with which to properly 
educate our youth. 

In most school districts the people 
recognized the need, prompily accepted 
the local responsibility and provided the 
needed funds. 

The people in such districts well knew 
that the funds provided at the local level 
would be more wisely and economically 
spent than would be the so-called easy 
money from Washington. Further- 
more, they knew that funds provided at 
the local levei would insure local control 
of their schools. 

In the few school districts where the 
people failed to accept their local re- 
sponsibility too many of the people have 
been looking to Washington for funds. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Citizen and the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, by way 
of the editorial page, have clearly and 
logically pointed cut the fallacy and the 
danger of looking to Washington for 


fiina + Anan tha « 7. 
iunas to linance tne scno 
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In accordance with permission 
granted by the House, the editorials fol- 
low: 

[From the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen of May 
18, 1950] 
HELPING SCHOOLS 


Recently when their schools were in dan- 
ger of closing for lack of money, the people 
of Kansas City voted to raise their taxes. 

Women played a big role in the campaign. 
They rang dcorbells, called city-wide rallies 
and preached their cause wherever they went. 
With other civic-minded citizens, they got 
the parents out to vote. This meant victory 
for the schools—which will remain open. 

That’s the way they should be Kept open 
everywhere. When men and women are 
really interested in local affairs, those affairs 
usually are well run. Lethargy follows the 
rush to Washington for hand-outs. 

As the Government takes over our respon- 
sibilities, we become less capable of han- 
dling them. And gradually the coma of reg- 
imentation sets in, and we grow more apa- 
thetic about our own business. 

The money voted for schools by Kansas 
Citians will be spent at home. Ii leaves 
their pockets and goes directly into school 
funds. There is no journey to the National 
Treasury and back, with scores of persons 
taking their bit along the way. This ex- 
pense, which in many cases is unnecessary, 
is one thing that makes our taxes so burden- 
some. 

And the schools never will be well run 
unless the parents are sincerely concerned 
about the way they are managed and what 
they teach. It is not sensible of us to turn 
such things over to Washington officials, no 
matter how well-intentioned they may be. 

This country is too big to have good cen- 
tralized Government. And Government is 
never good when the people are not inter- 
ested enough in local business to wish to run 
it to suit themselves. 





[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 
May 15, 1950] 
FEDERALCRAT PHILOSOPHY 


speeches in Mone 






In one of his whistle stop 
tana, President Truman 
revealed the moral bankviuptcy 
thrift administration. 

He was discussing what he described as “a 
real crisis” faced by the Nation’s sch 


Congress should remedy that situation, he 
said, by an appropriation of Federal money 
to the States 





No doubt there are many people who will 
see no harm in this philosophy. To them it 
will seem like a simple proposition—if 
schools need money, let the Federal Govern- 
ment provide it. 

This philosophy is based on the erroneous 
assumption the Federal > 
poss sses a bottomless cornucopi: 
Congress can dip as it pleases, 
wealth and abundance over the | 
ing this and that situation, 
or that group. 
the federalcrat philosophy 


tha 
Lila 








That is 


philosophy that everyone should turn to the 
Federal Government for help in times of 


stress; that the Central Government in 
Washin, ton should provide aid for all who 
seek it, even though they have the means to 
help themselves. 

It is a false philosophy because the Federal 
t possess unlimited re- 









nt does n 





sources. In fact, it has no money of its own 
whatsoever. It can get money only by taking 
it away from the people in the form of taxes 
or by engagin 


rin deficit financing, a process 
which robs the y 
and depreciating the 


their savings and earni: 


people by causing inflation 





Vow the « . n tne 


of moncy the T: 
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to give them is not so much, compared with 
her Government expenditures. But one 
thing is certain, a $300,000,000 appropriation 
this year would be followed by demands for 
),000,000 next year and constantly in- 
rreasing amounts thereafter. 

But why should the Federal Government 

rovide any money for local education? The 

deral Government already is $256,000,000,- 

9 in debt. his year it is expected to 
spend from six to eight billion dollars more 
than it takes in; next year the administra- 
tion has planned another deficit of more 
than five billion. Decidedly this is not the 
time for the Federal Government to under- 
take any new expenditure that is not neces- 
sary to national survival. 

In contrast, nearly all the State govern- 
ments are solvent. Few of them still have 
the large surpluses they accumulated during 
the war, but most, if not all, of them are 
financially stable and capable of supplying 
the needs of their own schools if they want 
to. There is no justification whatever for 
the Federal Government taking more money 
away from the people, or piling up more debt, 
in order to give the same money back to the 
States, less the amount the bureaucrats ree 
tain for their own maintenance. 

There is another serious aspect to the pro- 
posal of Federal aid to schools. That is the 

ue of Federal control versus State control. 
Truman said he was “wholeheartedly in 
avor of continuing State control over edu- 
The Federal Government should 
ive the money to the States and let them 
ecide how to spend it, he said. 

The President’s assumption that Federal 
control would not be a concomitant of Fed- 
eral uid was no more than a pious hope, or 

1 expression of opinion. His assumption 
is contrary to all the past history of Federal 
aid programs. In 1938 the Federal Govern- 
ment withheld $1,300,000 from the Ohio old 

> pension fund because it was not being 
administered according to Federal regula- 
tions. Did anyone ever hear of Federal 
highway funds being used for projects not 
approved by the Federal Government? No, 
Federal control always follows Federal aid, 
in spite of Truman’s attempt to delude him- 
self and others into believing otherwise. 

In these whistle-stop remarks, we see the 
true nature of the federalcrat philosophy— 
keep giving away the people’s money, even 
though you have to rob them in order to 
get it. 


¢ 
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“The Need To Encourage Our Friends 
Among the Nations a Compelling Ar- 
gument for the Extension of the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948”—Speech of 
the Secretary of Defense at Armed 
Forces Day Dinner—A Report to the 
People and the President on a Matter 
of Legis!ative Priority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day, the 20th of May, the people of the 
United States paid trioute to the Armed 
Forces of the United States. They paid 
tribute not to the Army, not to the Navy, 
not to the Air Force, but to all the Armed 
Services, united in one defense team. I 


can imagine no more heartening or sig- 
nificant display of our unity as a Na- 
tion and in our determination to estab- 
lish an adequate defense for our Nation 
than the expression of that unity that 
took the form of observances of Armed 
Forces Day in most of the cities and 
towns and in all of the States of the 
Nation. 

The Nation-wide observance of the 
first Armed Forces Day began with a din- 
ner held here in Washington on the eve 
of Armed Forces Day, at which distin- 
guished representatives of all the serv- 
ices and of the congressional commit- 
tees charged with military affairs were 
present. This was a dinner under the 
joint sponsorship of the Navy League 
of the United States, the Military Order 
of the World Wars, and the Air Force 
Association. Dr. Vannevar Bush, who 
has contributed so notably to the co- 
operation of American scientists with 
the Defense Establishment, was master 
of ceremonies. The speakers of the oc- 
casion were the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of Defense. 
What they said at the Armed Forces Day 
dinner in Washington, D. C., on the 
night of May 19 will echo for some time 
to come and we will be hearing the echoes 
in this legislative chamber. 

The address of the Honorable Louis 
A. Johnson was notable as a report to 
the Nation by the Secretary of Defense 
on the state of our defense and the needs 
of the Defense Establishment. After re- 
viewing his decision to replace the sep- 
arate celebrations held in other years for 
each of our Armed Forces with a single 
day of commemoration, Mr. Johnson re- 
viewed the difficulties encountered in 
choosing a suitable day. It was the 
practical and distinguished chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Omar 
Bradley, who made the suggestion that 
led to the choice of the third Saturday 
in May, which will henceforth be cele- 
brated. 

The creation of such a single day of 
celebration seemed called for by the fact 
of unification itself. And just as unifica- 
tion inspired the splendid displays and 
the magnificent demonstrations of unifi- 
cation that took place on Army posts, 
Air Force bases, and at Navy installa- 
tions throughout the country, so unifi- 


cation has produced a healthy state of - 


preparedness, tailored in accordance with 
our traditional American philosophy of 
national defense. But even that pre- 
paredness must be strengthened, 

Ours is a philosophy of defense— 


Said Mr. Johnson. 


It. does require that all the men and all 
the munitions necessary to conduct an all- 
out war be ready in full capacity at all times. 
What we seek first by way of preparedness 
is a force of sufficient strength to deter ag- 
gression and to make impossible the defeat 
of America by any blitz attack of any dimen- 
sions. The lessons of two world wars have 
shown the world that in a prolonged contest 
our production, our skill, our organization, 
and our resources will make us hard to beat 
What we need, therefore, is a sufficiency of 
defense of such formidability as to convince 
@ possible aggressor that we also cannot be 
beaten quickly on a hit-and-run basis. 

Our needs have been translated into a de- 
fense program which the President has ap- 
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proved. It is now before the Congress 

takes into full account the fisca] Position I 
our Government and the military necessir;.. 
for our defense. We have asked onjy pee 
what we absolutely need and can adi = 
tageously spend, _ 


Mr. Johnson expressed his confidenca 
of congressional support because of the 
consistency with which Members of Con. 
gress have always supported defen.. 
measures, and shown their interest jy 
the needs and comfort of the sp} ndid 
American men and women who serye ; 
our armed forces. 

This support is required now for the 
extension of the Selective Service Act of 
1948, due to expire this year. The Pyesj 
dent has asked for such an extension jy 
his message on the State of the Union, 
The measure is now before the Congress 
The Department of Defense has urgeq 
its adoption. Mr. Johnson advanced four 
sound arguments for extending the act. 

Mr. Speaker, the most compelling of 
the arguments, in the words of Mr. John. 
son, is the psychological one, the need tg 
encourage our friends among other na. 
tions who with courage and fortitude are 
striving to remain calm under the pres. 
sure of a potential aggressor. 

Those friends of ours overseas— 


Said Mr. Johnson— 


are stout-hearted men devoted to democracy 
and peace. So far they have succe 
charted their course between the ho 


fein 


bitter facts of aggressive imperialism 

have held communism at bay. With our 
support they have gained the economic 
strength which is the best guaranty to the 
stability of their Government and to the 
elimination of the misery and the poverty 
on which the Communist bacillus thrives, 


with military aid to make them stronger and 
even more independent. 

To them our continuance of selective serv- 
ice means more than a guaranty of sufficient 
manpower to keep the ranks of our Armed 
Forces filled. It symbolizes, beyond that, the 
No amount of economic and military aid, im- 
portant as each of them may be, carries with 
it the spirit of personal sacrifice that | 
herent in a selective-service system, adopted 
by the free choice of a free people. Moncey, 
flour, cotton, machinery, guns, planes, 4m- 
munition—these and other items are physi- 
cal needs, indispensable to economic r¢ ry 
and military strength. Such require! 
we can meet without oppressive hardship ous 
of our economy and out of the rich bounty 
that a divine providence has granted the 
American people. Selective service impiits 4 
spiritual contribution. It presents the 
young American giving of himself, his tim 
his comfort, and his chosen way of 1i! 
prepare himself for his military duties 
citizen in defense of his country, Our f! 
overseas who have given so much 4 
suffered so much understand that ser 
be genuine must call for real sacrii he 
kind of sacrifice that is inherent in duty wi. 
the colors. Whether we need in fact ' 
ploy selective service to fill our ranks 0! 
the important consideration that we hav 
on the books and can invoke it when ! 
sary will prove a constant reminder to. 
that we are conscious of our duty and tat 
we shall remain true to our obligations 


The other arguments for the extension 
of the Selective Service Act of 1948 cai 
be listed briefly, Mr. Speaker. They are, 
second, to provide a means to save um: 








in mobilization, third, to guarantee our 
taining the full strength we need in 


retalnl 


yr A rme d Forces; and, fourth, to assist 
» the maintenance of strong Reserve 


} at of these are valid arguments and 
‘» normal times would be sufficient to 


. the maintenance of preparedness. 
sia thes re not normal times. We a 
-in a cold war, a war in which 7 we 
ct win and hold allies, for if we do not 
wi face the enemy alone. 

t reason, Mr. Speaker, under 
ao I include in the Ap- 
the RECORD, aS an extension 
the full text of the re- 
of the "Seoretas? of Defense, that 
ricans can read the report of the 
m nb qualified to know, on what is, 
opinion, our most pressing present 





marks 





Tne address follows: 


We | athered here at the National 
( ] 1 the eve of America’s first Armed 
I Day, to honor all of the men and 

ir the uniform of our coun- 
\rm Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
I Reeular, National Guard, and Reserve. 
A I Day replaces the separate czle- 
| in other years for each of our 
It is a symbol of their unifi- 
» public service. 
I especially appropriate to have with 


h an occasion the one man who is 
ible for the unification of our 
if our Commander in Chief, the 
I nt of the United States. 
Histor 1 record that unification was 
1 achieved under the leadership 
Truman, Moreover, it will re- 
before he became President, 
1 of ication had appealed to his 
mind. It is worth pointing out, 
in A ist 1944, when he was still United 
S ‘ tor from Missouri, Mr. Truman 
1 his arguments into an article 
out even today as one of the 
ent briefs for unification. 
! » a few extracts from this ar- 
1 appeared in a national magazine 
l r | re VJ-day. 
said Senator Truman, “the 
ion, out of the membership’s 
edge of the need, has urged 
ion of the country’s fighting 
I helped to frame this Legion policy 
rsed it without reservation. As a 
d daily with the confusions and 
rent in separated commands, 
a belief has grown into a sinc 









But if this background had been 
lappened on Dec cember 7, 1941, 
pegs thee ardent cha pion of 


yit 


y over every tl ling that pe 
America’s safe ty. : 
In th rticle, Senator Truman then went 


example after example of indeci- 


duplication, and extravagance 
luct of war that unification might 
He closed his article with 


eliminated. 
r concentration of America’s de- 

d offensive strength under one 
ending the present jangles and 
nd a return to the single authority 
the establishment of 1789 of one 
Vepartment over both ground and se; 


nan meant what he said, and a 
S placed at the helm of author- 
machinery in motion to achieve 
‘on of our armed forces. The first 
was the National Security Act of 1947, 
t Statute failed to achieve adee- 
he kind of unification he had in 
ed for amendments and got 
ar we obtained what we fur- 


_ 
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ther needed by way of legislative authority 
to make unification work; and today 
working. 

A year ago the very concept of unification 
was still being challenged. Today, it is no 
longer an issue. It is a fact. We have a 
national-defense team, in every sense of the 
word. We have eliminated a great deal of 
waste and duplication. We have defined 
roles and missions for the respective services, 
and each is exerting its full energies to per- 
fect its techniques and its tactics to perform 
the duties assigned it. The over-all agen- 
cies, such as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Munitions Board, the Research and Develop- 
ment Board and the others have proved by 
the efficient and equitable administration of 
their duties that unification can be fair and 
just to all three services, that it can save 
hundreds of millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money, and that it can, at the same 
time, give America the kind of defense we 
need in this troubled world of todey 

It has, been my duty and privilege for the 
past 14 months as Secretary of Defense to 
carry out this public mandate to achieve 
greater unification, as a means toward 
greater a and greater military 
strengt 

My jo! b has not always been easy, but it 
has never been dull. It has been challeng- 
ing and stimulating. We have not even yet 
attained all the ultimate goals of unfication, 
but it is becoming easier every day to bring 
the three Services closer together and have 
them compose any differences which may 
arise in an atmosphere of cooperation, with- 
out rancor or suspicion on the part of any- 
one. That kind of spirit of team play took 
time to develop. 

In fact, when I first took over my duties as 
Secretary of Defense, the simplest projects 
of unification invariably ran into unexpected 
snags. As an example, ne us take the very 
matter of the Armed Forces Day itself 

It cccurred to me sh rtly after taking of- 
fice that it might be a good idea, as a symbol 
of defense unification, to have one Armed 
Forces Day instead of each service having a 
special day of its own. I found that a similar 


idea had been current for at k 18 months 
without any action being taken. It appeared 
that one service wholehcartedly favored it. 





Another was at first noncommittal but later 
enthusiastic for it. The third was still un- 
alterably opposed. I read all the studies and 
all the reports on the subject. he} I 
s repre’ a rather healthy volume. I discussed 
the matter with the three secretaries of the 
Milita iry Establishment, with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and with various other members of 
my staff. I felt that the subject had been 
inder study long enough and warranted a 
definite decision without further delay. So 
in the course of the Army Day parade last 


yecr I mentioned the matter to President 
Truman. I did not have to present y ar- 
guments to him at all. The idea le 





immediately, 
the project. 

I came back to the Pentagon highly pleased 
with my accomplishment, but only to find 
that my troubles had just begun. 

“Yes, you have 
Forces Day, but what day 
my staff. 

The most obvious day seemed to me to be 
September 18. That was the day the Na- 
tional Military Establishment had come into 
existence—but that was also the day the 
United States Air Force was born, I Was re- 
minded. September 18 was therefore ruled 
out lest it be misconstrued as favoritism to 
the Air Force. For similar reasons, we im- 
mediately had to throw out of considera- 
tion Army Day, April 6, and Navy Day, Octo- 
ber 27. 

Then 
Armed Forces Day with an already 


Enthusiastically, he 


authority for an 


will it be?” asked 





ame the suggestion to combine 
accepted 
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erican history—Armistice Day, 
Memorial De y. Independence or Constitu- 
tion Day. »n we con- 
cluded that any effort to “build up a double 
commemoration for such a day might de- 
tiact from its significance for either pur- 
pose. So these days, too, were ruled out. 

Further suggestions included D-day, VE- 
day, VJ-day, Pearl Harbor day, and others, 
but objections arose in each case. D-day, it 
was said, would appeal only to those who 
eached Europe across the English Channel. 
VE- day, it was urged, would commemorate 
only the achievements of our forces in the 
European theater. 7, On the other 
hand, it was argued, was more particularly 
meaningful for those poco ad served in the 


date in Am 














Pacific Pearl Harbor y was a date of na- 
tional ai aster, totally ‘oumeane, for patriot 
celebration. And, thus, one day after an- 


other had to be ruled out. 
Finally, someone sugzested 
That was the day on which Pa J 
exclaimed: “Give me liberty or give me 
death!” That date seemed highly accept- 
able and some headway had been made, un- 
til somcone came up with the full text of 
Patrick Henry’s speech, and we found it was 
a strong appeal for an out-and-out war 
Such a theme, ws felt, was not consistent 
with our present concept of national de 
ense which aims to build our forces to deter 
war, to become strong enough to discourage 
aggression, to achieve peace through 
strength and only as a last resort to en yage 
in comkat. Othcr objections arose I 
presented an unfavorable weather 
March was the month for the annua 
Cross drive. I 


March 23 
rick He 

















March 23 would normally co- 
incide with the Lenten season, if not with 
Holy Week. the date of March 23 had 
to go into 20 alongside the suegestions 


that had been made earlier 

At this time I turned the subject over to 
our practical Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Gen. Omar Bradley. He came up 
with a suggestion of some Saturday in | Ly. 
Here, too, there were possible c flicts. 
There v Mother’s Day and M -morial Day 
third Saturday in May, 


to c 


nsider. The 


med to present no conflict. 

he point of adopting the date 
ne reminded me that the third 
May 


this yé 





additional autl 
dates, I was 





clearly on the State : a Sti ig 
of North Carolina to commemorate this 
event, 


There probably is no document in Ameri- 


can history that was the ject of g r 
controversy in the early days of our R 1 

lic than the Mecklenburg D ion of 
Independence. Its strongest supporters 
contended that it was the sx > 1 ine 
spir of Declarat Ind ] > 


At this point I sought the advice of a dise« 


tinguished son of North Carolina, Gordon 


Gray, who was then Secretary of the Army. 
Je assured me that May 20, 1775, wv a - 
nificant day in the history of North Caro- 





lina but that it was not unduly celebr 
ev State and would most certainly 
not interfere with any Armed Forces Day. 
We had jumped the last hurdle. I approved 
he a br erent hite House end ed it. It 
was my privilege to annou! it at the 
n Legion convention last fall 
° accordingly, we l cele- 





€ Day in a pirit OF nae 
ation. Led by military, civic, 





is’ organizations throughout the 
land the American people will meke t ( 
a mem ble one. They will use the « - 
sion 1 onlv to h r t} I nd } 
in th vice, but 9 to k ; 
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state 

inst aggression. 
They will find an Army, Navy, and Air 
e in a healthy state of preparedness, 
ilored in | accordance with our traditional 
sophy of national defense, 
sophy is opposed to aggres- 
with that democratic 
ainst the Sareea nance 


> 


ive act ion, lest the very size 
eate unwarranted suspicion 
Ss. 

Ours is a philoso; ohy of defense. It does 

t require that all the men and all the 

unitions nect ry to conduct all-out war, 

» ready in full caPacity at all times. What 

> seek first by way of prey —— less is a& 

sufficient strength to deter aggression 
) make impossible the defeat of America 
attack of any dimensions. The 
of two world wars have shown the 
that in a prolonged contest our pro- 
, our skill, our organization, and our 
es will make us hard to beat. What 
1, therefore, is a sufficiency of defense 
formidability as to convince a possi- 
aggressor that we also cannot be beaten 
ly on a hit-and-run basis. 

Our needs have been translated into a 
defense program which the President has 
approved. It is now before the Congress. 
It takes into full account the fiscal position 
of our Government and the military necessi- 
ties for our defense. We have asked only 

r what we absolutely need and can advan- 

end. 

We are condiaaes of congressional support 

cause we have learned by experience that 

hen it comes to national defense our rep- 
ite atives in the Senate and in the House 

irst, last, and always of one mind. As 
Rapesionne, they think and act only in 

s of adequate security in the national 
iterest. No matter how they disagree on 
her issues, as Republicans and as Demo- 
s, they throw aside their differences and 
rk whole-heartedly when they consider 

r requirements for the common defense, 

gives me great pleasure at this meeting, 

sO many Members of the Congress in 

idance, to acknowledge publicly their 
> isiastic support of the national defense, 
and their interest in the sana and comfort 
of the splendid American men and women 
who serve in our armed forces. 

The healthy spirit of unification which we 
ve fostered among the Army, Navy, and 
Force has proved contagious. It has 
ad not only across our regular forces; 

shown itself in the way Congress and 
Department of Defense work together. 
1as manifested itself in the relations be- 
en the Regular forces and the Reserves. 
has been exhibited in the diplomatic- 
military team of the State and D fense De- 

irtments in the military-aid program, in 
North Altlantic Treaty operations, and 
‘ ; jointly affecting the two De- 
The State Department an- 
military aid for French Indo- 
s the full support of the Department 
Finally, there is this meeting 
mstitutes to me the very essence 
n, with the Navy League of the 
s, the Military Order of the 
and the Air Force Association 
g together with a singleness of pur- 
make a memorable success of our first 
d Forces Day. 

me now to ask for the whole-hearted 
pport of another worthy national defense 
ct fully deserving of the unified back- 
the American people. I refer to the 
ion of the Selective Service Act of 

948 due to expire this year. 
ident has asked for such an ex- 
e on the State of the 


blitz 


husis 


HSS pb 


a 


eo 


ent ol 


The Pre 


S10 in Dis messag 


Union. The measure is now before the Con- 
gress. The Department of Defense has urged 
its adoption. I have already made known 
my own views in the matter and shall merely 
touch upon them tonight. When I appeared 
before the Armed Service Committee of the 
House of Representatives in January I asked 
for an extension of Selective Service, first, 
to encourage our friends among the nations; 
second, to provide a means to save time in 
mobilization; third, to guarantee our retain- 
ing the full strength we need in our armed 
forces; and fourth, to assist in the main- 
tenance of strong reserve forces. All four 
are sound arguments for extending the Act. 

At the moment the most compelling is the 
first one, the psychological one, the need to 
encourage our friends. The shadow of 
sprawling imperialism creeps dangerously 
close to their borders. With one hand it 
beckons them toward a perfect classless so- 
ciety without conflict, with all the land di- 
vided, and all the wealth shared. With the 
other hand, it raises a threatening club with 
which to beat its neighbors into submission, 
It takes courage and fortitude for these na- 
tions to retain poise and to remain calm 
under such pressure. 

Those friends of ours overseas are stoute 
hearted men devoted to democracy and 
peace. So far they have successfully charted 
their course between the honeyed promises 
of Utopian communism and the bitter facts 
of aggressive imperialism. They have held 
communism at bay. With our support they 
have gained the economic strength which 
is the best guaranty to the stability of their 
government and to the elimination of the 
misery and the poverty on which the Com- 
munist bacillus thrives. Now we are extend- 
ing them a helping hand with the military 
aid to make them stronger and even more 
independent. 

To them our continuance of Selective Serv- 
ice means more than a guaranty of suffi- 
cient manpower to keep the ranks of our 
armed forces filled. It symbolizes, beyond 
that, the readiness of free men to give of 
themselves. No amount of economic and 
military aid, important as each of them may 
be, carries with it the spirit of personal sacri- 
fice that is inherent in a selective service 
system, adopted by the free choice of a free 
people. Money, flour, cotton, machinery, 
guns, planes, ammunition—these and other 
items are physical needs, indispensable to 
economic recovery and military strength. 
Such requirements we can meet without op- 
pressive hardship out of our economy and out 
of the rich bounty that a divine providence 
has granted the American people. Selective 
Service implies a spiritual contribution. It 
presents the young American giving of him- 
self, his time, his comfort, and his chosen 
way of life to prepare himself for his military 
duties as a citizen in defense of his country. 
Our friends overseas who have given so much 
and have suffered so much understand that 
service to be genuine must call for real sacri- 
fice, the kind of sacrifice that is inherent 
in duty with the colors. Whether we need 
in fact to employ selective service to fill our 
ranks or not, the important consideration 
that we have it on the books and can invoke 
it when necessary, will prove a constant 
reminder to all that we are conscious of our 
duty and that we shall remain true to our 
obligations. 

So let us dedicate this Armed Forces Day 
not only to recall the gallant sacrifices of past 
generations of our fighting men, but also 
to remind our young men of today and their 
fathers and mothers that they, too, have an 
obligation to serve, and that by their readi- 
ness to serve, they will best help keep Amer- 
ica at peace—strong and free-—and assure 
the preservation of our civilization for 
posterity. 


The American Merchant Marine in Wy 
and Peace 


EXTENSION or REMARK: 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVr3 
Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, the N vations ] 
Rivers and Harbors Congress recent 
held its fortieth annual convention iy 
city of Washington. Among the 
dresses delivered was that by Mr, John 
Forney Rudy, director of public rela 
National Federation of Americ 
ping. The subject of his address was 
the American Merchant Marine in Wa 
and Peace. The address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, your very ; 
friend, and mine, Bill Webb, asked me t 
appear before you this morning to talk about 
our American merchant marine, in pea 
and in war. He particularly wanted me to 
make special reference to the relationshiy 
of ocean shipping to a subject dear t 
hearts, the rivers and harbors of the U 
States. 

To talk about shipping without 1 
ing rivers and harbors might be com; 
to a train without a terminal. Without ri 
ers and harbors, and their tremendous devel 
opment in the United States, our merchant 
marine would be unable to exi 

As a matter of fact, much of thee 
of the merchant marine results | ri 
because of the facilities of our great natura 
waterways, not in spite of them. 

For example, American steel has long b 
a very heavy item of export. Much of 
exported due to American method 
production and efficiency. There is a! 
great volume exported due to its c: 
from such inland producing center 
Birmingham, Pittsburgh, and other 
the comparatively inexpensive w 
portation available from those centers 
great port areas. 

There is no doubt that a great deal 
steel made in Pittsburgh is sold in forei 
markets largely because it can be 
ported by’ barge at half the cost per t 
seaport as by rail carriage. 

Today we find many of the harbors 
Gulf coast teeming with activity, ha: 
millions of tons of cargoes they didn’t d 
they would handle a few decades ago. W 
One need only to look to the devel 
of the great river systems draining 
been called the Mississippi Vall 
tremendous production, and the g 
differentials enjoyed by the natur 
ways over other forms of trans} 
understand immediately why our G 
are enjoying unprecedented activity 

The work performed by the Natio! 
ers and Harbors Congress is therefor: 
importance to American shipping. Lil 
I feel that you should know the im; 
of American shipping to our harbor 
great inland waterways. We have a < 
mutuality of interest and concern 0\ 
the rivers and harbors and the Amer! 
merchant marine. 

There was a time that, for lack of 
regularly scheduled American merc! 
marine, tons and tons of the product 
great inland areas, brought to the « 3 
over the inland waterways, rested = 
docks and jammed or choked our flow = 


vAVlls 
— 


an Ship. 


commerce. Foreign ships, seeking h 
rates elsewhere in the world due to em 
gency conditions, had forsaken our ports. 








snd we had no merchant marine worthy of 


ere have also been times that, for lack 
+ yooularly scheduled American shipping 
the important areas of the world, 
usiness and agriculture have ee 
1arantee prompt delivery of the 

Cc sequently the renee Breer ee 
nies utilizing our inland waterways 
rbors were faced with depressed busi- 
even heavy losses.in revenue 


is no secret that many an Amer- 
{can business is enabled to bid successfully 
nst his foreign competitor for the sale 
‘ts in lands overseas due to two 
extremely important factors: 

(1) His reliance upon the much cheaper 
inland waterway transportation to get his 
roducts to seaboard, and the consequent 
01 , efficient harbor facilities available 
to handle his products; and 
(2) His dependence upon fast, efficient, 
ularly scheduled American-flag liners to 
transport his products safely and reasonably 
to any area in the world. 

Since our American merchant marine is 

erefore of such great importance to you 
who deal with our vital rivers and harbors, 
haps a few facts about our American 
shipping will be of interest: 

Today’s United States merchant freight 
fleet is the finest any maritime nation ever 

and outstrips the greatest days of 
ted States historical pride, the clipper- 
p era. American shipping organizations 
have developed qualified executive officers 
nd trained personnel to manage United 
tes shipping at home and abroad. These 
ganizations materially aid United States 
world trade and foreign commerce. 

This situation did not always obtain, how- 
ever, About 15 years ago American shipping 
was in a deplorable financial condition. 
1 the Chairman of the then newly cre- 
ted United States Maritime Commission ex- 
nined an economic survey of the American 
marine, he is reported to have 
it he wouldn’t invest a plugged nickel 
merican shipping. 
is about this time, that many news- 
pers and columnists editorially bemoaned 
{ deplored this unhealthy condition, and 
the low ebb to which shipping had sunk, 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 is today 
looked upon as the “Magna Carta” of the 

rel marine, It was this act which set 
by which American shipping 
could accumulate reserves, which would per- 
it private enterprise to build, operate, and 

I a strong merchant fleet, adequate 

r national security and our economic 


f his produ 
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worth of American shipping to- 
day is double that of 15 years ago. Unlike 
ie middie and late thirties, most American 
p lines are in sound financial con- 


dition, Many look forward to continued 
Operation, building, and maintenance of 
the rvices, 

Unfortunately there are those today who 





ve you believe that it has been a 
American shipping to have made 
pront nd to have invested since the end 
upwards of $1,000,000,000 in ships 
equipment with which to furnish our 
1 business and agriculture with de- 
efficient, safe, steamship services, 
same time contribute to the na- 
“onal security of this Nation. 
the policy of Congress with re- 
ubsidy to the American merchant 
ibundantly clear, we hear today 
e remarks, and wholly inaccurate 
ir allegations about the admin- 
f such Government aid. 
‘Ks here this morning cannot set 
ich allegations, but they may at 
provide you with accurate facts. 
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In the past 10 years the Government has 
spent a considerable sum for construction 
subsidies, about $338,000,000. That may 


sound large, but it is less than 2 percent 
of the 15 billions spent for potatoes, cheddar 
cheese and a host of subsidies to other 


business and agriculture. The potatoes, the 
cheese and the many items subsidized are 
gone, but we can show you 2 50 modern, effi- 
cient, fast American sh ips for the money 
spent by the Government on construction 
subsidies. 

With your indulgence I'd like to explain 
how this money is spent. No construction 
subsidy money is paid to American ship- 
owners, but to the American shipbuilder who 
uses the funds to pay the higher labor and 
materials costs of United States construction. 
The shipowner buys his vessel from the 
United States Maritime Commission at the 
same price he would have to pay for it 
were it constructed in a foreign shipyard. 

Why do American vessels cost more to 
build? One item alone is sufficiently illus- 
trative; American shipyard workers average 
about $60 a week, British shipyard workers 
about $15 a week. 

Likewise there have been some pretty 
strong statements made about operating sub- 
sidies. Again, a few facts. In this same 
15-year period when a total of about 15 
billions were paid out by the Government for 
all types of subsidies, the net amount paid 
to the American shipowner was about one- 
seventeenth of 1 percent of the total. And 
operating subsidies, so far as we know, are 
the only subsidies subject to complete re- 
capture by the Government. Compare the 
average $1,700,000 a year paid out by the 
Government for operating subsidies to the 
same amount paid out every week for po- 
tatoes. To my mind ship-operating sub- 
sidies are pretty small potatoes. 

Ship-operating subsidies do not guarantee 
a profit for the United States operator, but 
are used to pay the higher costs of American 
crew wages, subsistence, maintenance, and 
insurance. Again one item alone is suffi- 
cientiy illustrative. The average American 
A B seamen earns about $300 a month, 
compared to about $75 a month for his 
British colleague. 

Even with these payments, the shipowners 
receiving such aid must repay to the gov- 
ernment any profits in excess of 10 percent 
of the capital employed in his business. 
And in the last 12 years more than 70 per- 
cent of all such subsidies have been recap- 
tured by the Government. 

I'd like to go one step further. During 
the period that the United States Maritime 
Commission was paying out approximately 
$68,000,000 in operating subsidies, these same 
recipient steamship lines were paying into 
the Federal Treasury more-than $100,000,000 
in taxes. Moreover, the same steamship 
lines paid back more than 70 percent of the 
68 millions granted to them under provisions 
of the Merchant Marine Act I am waiting 
for some Government agency to show an 
example in another field anywhere near 
comparable. 

But this isn’t all. Only recently the 
United States Maritime Commission made 
its annual report to the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1949. The report showed during 
that year the Commission returned to the 
Federal Treasury a total of one-third of a 
billion dollars. This money had been re- 
ceived largely from private American ship- 
ping in the form of proceeds from the sales 
of ships, from recaptures of subsidy moneys 
it had paid to American steamship lines, and 
from charter hire received from United 
States flag shipping for vessels it had rented 
to them that year. Again, I am waiting for 
other Government agency to show a 
example, 














some 


similar 
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Such economic benefits are undoubtedly 
of great importance. To my mind, how- 
ever, there are other reasons of transcending 
importance. They are simply expressed. 
Either we shall have dependable, regular 
steamship services for our business and agri- 
culture, or we shall not have such services, 
And either we shall have, in event of a na- 
tional emergency, a strong mer - geo fleet 
and shipbuilding facilities to serve our mili- 
tary needs, or we shall not have them. 

Sometimes it appears almost ludicrous 
that we in American shipping should have 
to argue about such things. The record is 
clear that two world wars were commenced 
when the United States merchant marine 
had dropped to its lowest ebb, and the ag- 
gressor nations believed the vast resources 
of men and material of the United States 
could not be made available because the 
Nation had no shipping. Captured docu- 
ments of the German Nazis prove conclu- 
sively that Germany egged Japan into her 
Pearl Harbor attack on the assumption that 
we had insufficient shipping to move great 
numbers of troops and supplies to counter- 
attack. 

Even now, I am of the opinion that Rus- 
sia is far more cognizant of the fact that 
we are again woefully inadequate in the 
number of passenger ships that could be 
used for troop transports than is our own 
Government. Especially when reports are 
heard that we should count upon the avail- 
ability of merchant vessels of friendly for- 
eign nations in event of an emergency. Of- 
ficial Government reports will disclose to 
anyone seriously concerned that during 
World War II the United States spent or 
gave under lend-lease more than four bil- 
lions in ships and shipping services to na- 
tions that happened to be friendly at the 
time. In addition to this amount, not pea- 
nuts even by today’s national budget, we 
transferred to these friendly allies 643 mer- 
chant ships, while they made available to us 
119 such vessels’ And in addition to this 
largesse, we still had to construct more thar 
5,000 ships in order to meet the enemy on 
his soil and defeat him. 

Certainly in the face of this record you 
may well wonder how anyone can place re- 
liance upon the shipping resources of other 
nations rather than upon a healthy, strong, 














well-balanced American merch marine. 
Such a fallacy as described strikes at the 
heart of the problem we have in the Ameri- 


can merchant marine today. It is a problem 
long since licked by the British, that of 
instilling national pride in and accep 
of what shipping services can do for a na- 
tion. Again the record will show back 
thrcugh history that nations whi 
their maritime strength and allow - it to 
issipate soon lost both their political and 











economic influence and power. They hee ame 
has-veens. 
The strength of the United States for 


150 years has been inextricably bound up 
with water, in its enormous system of inland 
waterways, its many ane harbors, its thou- 
sands of miles of seacoast, an 
eign trade depend nt almo t entirely 
ocean 
modesty that the 
maritime 

It would seem 
experiences of tw 
human lives and 
were necessitated 4 J ] 
of an adequate merchant marine, would 
a lesson never forgotten. The developn 
of atomic power and other news events | 





shipping. 





power. 


that the bitter historical 
} re p 





tended to obscure the slower, but née 1e- 

less relentless, pressure of sea power as a@ 
I I 

vital component of our nati l urity 


Likewise, the enormous contribution of 


our ships and maritime industry, and I speak 
of all segments of the maritime industry, 


to all phases of our business, industry, and 
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be proof enough that 

s own scifish interest to 

it we possess a strong American 
irine. With your understanding 
, we can ascounpaiahs that ob- 


Gen. O. E. Sandman, Great Citizen 
Soldier, Retires 


EXTENSION OF 


Suse 4 LAND 


RE MA RES 
OF 


A Lae JOHNSO! 

OF ALIFORNIA 

THE HOUSE OF REPRE 
ivi day, Maz 


ON. Mr. Speaker, on June 
name of Maj. Gen. Otto E. 
placed on the retired 
of the United States by 
of Public Law 
gress. 
just another name 
The retired list on which 
undman’s name is being 
ed was provided for by Public Law 
of the Eightieth Congress. That is 
law that provided modest retirement 
rting at age 60, for those who had 
ited active and reserve duty of 
rs. Here is a man that 
ind of men and officers 
, when it passed this law, 
d would that list. 
happened that I was the chairman 
: subcommitte e ths it conducted the 
and wrote Public Law 810. I 
to every witness that submitted 
ny to our committee. They 
from enlisted men to five-star 
All tried to impress on the 
1ittee the extreme importance of 
ntinuity of service in the Reserve com- 
1ents. Many times we heard the 
atement in various forms “one man 
who serves 5 year rth much more 
than five men who serve only 1 year.” 
1iey emphasized that complete readi- 
ess Was essential t 
y 


SENTATIVES 
1950 


Mr 2? 


JOHNS 
50, the 
man will be 


» Army 


coing 
going 


1 c 
al 


ore y 
the ki 
om Congres 


aeorarce 
Bid 


s is wo 
} 
] 


o our safety and pre- 
redness for any future conflict. The 
hion of time and space which we had 
in two big wars was completely 
Pearl Harbor rudely pointed out 
any future war would start. Hiro- 
na a od Nag Fave a slight inkling 
’ de tructive and devastating one at- 
ack, including the first, could be. The 
ance and absolute necessity for 
strong Reserve components, in- 
ig the National Guard, was empha- 
and explained over and over. That 
t one that gave the added 
gth and size to the Armed Forces to 
» victory twice and if we should 
nfortunate as to get into another 
th would again be the ones 
equired to win 
Yonsequently, all the witnes 

d that we must furni 
continuous and long service and that 

ype of legislation furnished it. 
yeneral Sandman personifies the type 
of men we hope will get the benefit of 
Public Law 810. He took his wy mili- 
tary training in 1908 as a member of the 
Univ ity of C hia C: can cle 
hman at the 


é 


saki 
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ses empha- 
sh an incentive 
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university. 


When he graduated in 1912—with Gov, 
Earl Warren—he went to his home town 
of Stockton, Calif., and there enlisted in 
Battery C of the California National 
Guard. He went to the Mexican border 
in 1916 as a first lieutenant in Battery 
C of the One Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Field Artillery. He entered the Federal 
service in 1917 with his regiment. He 
took a course in aerial observation and 
later became a member of the Air Serv- 
ice. At the end of the war he was in 
command of the One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Aero Squadron, one of the 
few squadrons that had American 
planes—DH-4's with Liberty motors. 

Following the war the C alifornia Na- 
tional Guard was reorganized and Sand- 
man again became a part of it and soon 
was the colonel of the One Hundred and 
Forty-third Field Artillery... This regi- 
ment became one of the finest in the 
country. When World War II ap- 
proached, the Fortieth Division was 

alled into Federal service. The regi- 
nental commanders were switched and 

Sandman became the commanding of- 

icer of the One Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Field Artillery of the Fortieth Division, 
This regiment embarked for Hawaii—on 
the way to the Philippines—the night 
before Pearl Harbor and while at sea got 
the message of the attack. The ship was 
unarmed, so at Colonel Sandman’s direc- 
tion it turned back to San Francisco. 
The regiment and its equipment was 
loa ded on another ship and soon was on 
its way to Hawaii again. 

While there the regiment—One Hun- 
dred and Forty-fifth Field Artillery—re- 
ceived a new colonel because it was 
thought by those in command that 
“Sandman is too old for combat service.” 
The blow almost broke his heart. The 
one thing, above all others, that he 
wanted to do was to take his regiment 
into action, and what a leader he would 
have made. Soon he was appointed the 
commanding officer of Schofield Bar- 
racks. This was a stupendous job, as 
the hundreds of thous ey of troops 
moving out into the Pacific area stopped 

at Schofield v ters her teal sign- 
ments for duty in the various theaters. 
As usual, he did a magnificent job and 
with a very small staff. He was deco- 
rated with the Legion of Merit. When 
the war ended he returned again. Again 
he helped reorganize the California Na- 
tional Guard and quickly stepped up to 
the rank of major general and the com- 
manding general of the Forty-ninth In- 
fantry Division, which post he is re- 
linquishing on May 31, 1950. 

But far more important than the 
length, volume, and diversity of his mili- 
tary service is the quality of it. I know 
of no man—and I have known many able 
and unusual men—that has the capacity 
to inspire loyalty and devotion in men 
ike he has. When he was the command- 
ing officer of the One Hundred and 
Forty-third Field Artillery, every man 
you met always thought of himself as 
working for and fighting with Sandman, 
The men had that personal loya alty to 
their colonel that makes great fighting 
units. When he was made the com- 
manding officer of the One Hundred and 
Forty-fiith he went with an entirely new 


outfit. 
men of that outfit soon had t 
feeling for him as the men of the 
Hundred and Forty-third. E 
met from Salt Lake told me how 
in the One Hundred and For 
Field Artillery were crazy about s 
man. He had the same knack th 
eral Patton had of making every ; 
lieve that he and Sandman—or | 
were fighting together. He wi 
made a wonderful division ec 
both in training and in combat. 
General Sandman’s lifetime 
been to help keep America prep 
strong. 
his extraordinary talents to m 
keep America ready for troul 


ageress 


ANIC, | 


sion will come our way, 
of respect for our strength. H 
peace passionately and is willi 
of his time and ability to mak 


to take care of trouble, and thereby 


haps not get it. 

This is the kind of men that v 
committee hoped Public Law @ 
furnish an incentive for long an 
tinuous service in the Reserves, 
General Sandman did not have 
stimulus and did not need it. 
welcome the slight monetary 
which Public Law 810 wiil give 
he does not need it and his | 
capable service did not contemp 
thing of the kind. 


But it was not long before tl 


Military service may have intri 


General Sandman when he was a 
man. But as he went on and cont 
to serve he had a deeper moti 
pure personal interest. He saw t 
this service a vehicle that 


preparedness, 
and shrin 
pared to protect ourselves. We 
more men with this motive, if t} 

is to be 
ington in the early days of the I 

preached the doctrine of prepar 


In this explosive 


king world we must be | 


ne 


He has given of his time an; 


enabled him to 
protect and preserve America throug! 


peaceful and Christian. Wash 


in time of peace and Sandman practiced 


it for 40 years. 
While raising four fine boys, h 


found time to help keep America 


pared. His wife deserves a m 
not blocking or hindering his d 
be active in the National Guard 
of his sons 
had the pleasure of appointing 
his boys to the United States M 
Academy, He graduated and is n 
James G. Sandman of the Unit 
Air Force. 
him has now turned to pride as I 
him carve out a successful c 
himself. His oldest boy I consider 
my personal friends and he 
splendid work as a major in the 
States Air Force and will conti 
keep the name “Sandman” r 
by the record he will make. 
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We salute our hero and wish for | 


are in our Armed Force 
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many years of good health and h 


ness. But nothing that anyone 
may say about him and his extraor 
service will give him the satisfac 
is his, knowing that for 42 y 
served faithfully and well the c 


that gave him his chance to becom 


leader among men. 
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ity MACY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
+ extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
wich to include a speech I made at the 
contheastern Regional Youth Confer- 
-s under the auspices of the Long Is- 
4 YMCA at Huntington, Long Island, 
x Y. on Saturday, May 20, 1950: 
we Chairman, delegates to this great 
th ring, and guests, my address tonight 
iven in spirit of deep humility, 
ce I face you from the doubtful eminence 
1 decades more of living than most 
» experienced. Being with you 
ref s my spirit, because you rep- 
e tomorrow in our country that we 
I work toward today. 
I hope, because I have an edge in age over 
u in this room, I haven't degen- 
to the mold of the inflexible reac- 
h igainst everything new mere- 
it is new, and who wants to fight 
h fight for everything old just be- 
d, and regardless of whether it 
tmoded, There is a middle ground 
n the very new and the be-whiskered 
it I try to achieve in my official and 
thinking on social, economic, and 
I 1 questions, 
My humility stems largely from the fact 
re tonight I am talking to tomor- 
leaders in business, professional, and 
| life in what we know is one of the 
I important areas in the United States. 
I understand that you hail from my own 
5 f Suffolk and from the neighboring 
inties of Nassau, Kings, Queens, West- 
chester, and the mid-Hudson area, and that 
you represent the amazing total of 50,000 
g men and women—an enormous, un- 
med peaceful army for God and 














1 are young adults, already beginning 
in important place in the life of your 
munities. And bear in mind whatever 
you do to make your community a better 
place in which to live strengthens the fabric 
ur country because the United States of 
ca is in essence but a collection of com- 
s. The measures we adopt as a Na- 
Non; the attitudes we have as a collective 
people grow from our thoughts and our acts 
1 our home towns. 

! imility I spoke of in beginning this 
ler results from my realization that 
ng in this room the parents-to-be 
another generation, members of 
l one day sit, as you are sitting in 
nce, hearing your version of Youth 
the Community, the topic that has been 
hed tome. It is highly complimentary 
nd your leaders who have fash- 
this up-to-now very interesting pro- 
stam, feel that I may have something to 
! may be interesting or instruc- 
Frankly, I don’t know whether 

le to. I certainly want to. 
when I was at your age level, I 
disliked the pontifications of my 
“Sets When those pontifications became just 
evtical “yesses” and “noes” on problems 
Hich I needed real enlightenment. So, 
1 Iam a member of the board of 
nts of the State of New York, a body 
you know, fixes the educational 
f New York State from the ele- 
00ls right through postgraduate 
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work, I will try to avoid the pedagogic ap- 
proach in discussing matters with you. 

I reuily believe, as of this hour in our na- 
tional life, it would be more fitting if the 
300 or so of you at this great meeting would 
tell me what is on your minds. If I could 
have the benefit of your views it would help 
me in my duties as a Representative of the 
First New York District in the Congress of 
the United States. 

Yours is a clean page. But you have lived 
long enough to acquire the high ideals that 
go with youth, and you are justifiably anx- 
ious to translate those ideas into practical 
courses of action. 

It is to your present advantage that you 
have not lived long enough to commit the 
tragic errors of judgment that have made 
our globe a world of uncertainty, oppression, 
and terror. My generation will have to ac- 
cept full responsibility for much of what is 
wrong with this day. And before my genera- 
tion there were other oldsters who contrib- 
uted an oversubscribed quota of mistakes. 

You members of this generation—you who 
are as current as the latest edition of a 
metropolitan newspaper—must do better 
than your predecessors have done if this 
world of ours is to continue to be a habita- 
tion for the human race. I literally mean 
that preceding sentence. Ecientific develop- 
ments have reached such full and destructive 
flower that some men of high eminence in 
the field of science and invention believe we 
may be reaching the point at which the 
world and most living things on it can be 
destroyed by man-made implements and 
scientific devices. 

Only yesterday was I, with my colleagues 
on the board of regents, over for a visit to 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, which, in- 
cidentally, we chartered several years ago. 
It was the first time that the regents have 
had a meeting on eastern Long Island, and 
during this stay we went through the fine 
Agricultural and Technical Institute nearby 
at Farmingdale, and the beautiful ornamen- 
tal horticultural laboratory, the estate of 
William R. Coe, known as Planting Fields, 
on the north shore of Nassau County, deeded 
to the regents at the death of the owner. 
However, we saw at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory the strange new mammoth ma- 
chines and constantly increasing experimen- 
tal devices for research into nuclear energy 
which mystified us and left us in wonder 
and fear of what man, with his inventive 
genius in this extraordinary age, might bring 
forth. 

It is no longer a question of who will be 
the winners or losers in the greatly-to-be 
feared next global war. It is tocoming a ques- 
tion of what percentage of total populations, 
belligerent and nonbelligerent—military and 
civilian—will survive at all if the atom bomb, 
the hydrogen bomb, the disease germ and 
noxious, killing gases are loosed on the 
world. A wild deer or bird does not know 
the borders of the states having different 
protective measures affecting its own con- 
tinued existence. If they knew the areas 
of greater safety, they could stay in them. 
And in another world holocaust who can de- 
fine, or stay within, definite borders in an 
all-out killing war that may be started by 
scme military maniac or Godless nation? As 
always, the innocent will suffer when the 
dogs of war are loosed. And the next war 
could be the final war—not the idealistic 
war to end wars, but the war to end the world 
as we know it—Armageddon, no less. 

But enough of these forebodings. There 
is no point in underlining them even though 
we must think ofthem. Weshould not dwell 
tonight at too much length on the terrible 
things that can happen. It is better that 
Wwe now examine what we can do to 
strengthen our community fiber, thereby 
strengthening our Nation. To do this, it 
seems obvious that your generation must 
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think clearly, live fearlessly, and walk abroad 
in the land as fre? men and women, thus 
setting an example to the young and old of 
all races and all nations. 

To set this example, to stimulate world- 
wide emulation of our free American proc- 
esses, we must begin at home, in our cities, 
towns, villages, and neighborhoods. We 
must strengthen our time-tested institutions 
and make them even more effective. 

Our liberties, our institutions represent 
much sacrifice. Men and women have died 
that we may inherit them. Major wars have 
been fought to guarantee their continuance. 
Youth's blood has been shed for them. We 
want no more wars, but we must be eternally 
vigilant to retain those fundamental things 
in America that have contributed to our spir- 
itual and moral greatness. 

In this changing day we must take nothing 
for granted. Destructive, atheistic forces are 
ready at all times to capitalize on our in- 
difference. 

We must support our churches. We all 
belong to some church. Too many of us are 
merely nominal members of a church organi- 
zation. It isn’t enough that we support the 
church financially. If the churches receive 
nothing but financial support they will in 
time become merely monuments to the ideals 
of another day—mausoleums for precepts 
preached but not practiced. Now, as never 
before, we should become active participating 
members of our church organizations. A 
church ties in closely with all better phases 
of community life and welfare. So, when 
the youth of our land support the church, 
they enrich the life of the community and 
strengthen the national character. 

I am a great believer in all character-build- 
ing youth organizations because I believe in 
an accent on youth and all that pertains to 
it. Parenthetically I have three children of 
my own and seven grandchildren. 

I could dwell at length on what I know 
the Young Men’s Christian Association has 
meant in the lives of millions of fellow 
Americans of yesteryear and what that or- 
ganization means to hundreds of thousands 
of young men throughout the land today. 
I do not need to do that here tonight. You 
are the living, vibrant examples of the resuit 
of the highly beneficial programs of the 
YMCA. And what I am saying about the 
YMCA applies equally to the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

Further, I am happy that we live in a 
country in which millions of boys and girls 
belong by free choice to the Boy Scouts, the 
Girl Scouts, the boys’ clubs, the Camp Fire 
Girls, and similar organizations devoted to 
the growing boy and girl. Organizations of 
that kind are not tolerated by dictators. 
Hitler and Mussolini abolished them by de- 
cree. The youth organization, American 
style, stimulates free thinking and indi- 
vidual action. Such heresies are not toler- 
ated by the Hitlers, the Mussolini’s, and 
yes, the Stalins. It is true that the Rus- 
sians have a youth organization called the 
Young Pioneers, but that organization is 
not comparable to our organizations for the 
young, because it is entirely an instrument 
of state and not a voluntary organization of 
the free young. The Russian Young Pioneer 
is merely a Soviet soldier in the making. 

So, as a part of our community life, as a 
part of the process of creating an ever- 
stronger free United States, it is incumbent 
on us all, young and old, to support our 
youth organizations. Elders can support 
youth movements with their money, their 
time, and their often wise counsel. Boys 
and girls and young Men and women can 
support them by belonging to them, by being 
active participants in their programs. As 
those present pile up the years, my plea to 
you is not to settle into the quiet groove of 
complete contentment and feel that the 
church, the YMCA, the YWCA, and similar 
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nizations can function 
continuing interest. If those organi- 
; are to continue to be effective in- 
for community and national wel- 
ust be supported by you, and 
ep interest, for as long as you 

the arena of American life. 
do more for youth than age 
sympathize. Age can Offer 
counsel, and fiz anaes support. But 
can be popes uly reached—only 
And if youth is reached, its ideal- 
feet planted firmly on 


without your 


ckened, its 
d ground of respect for all religions 
rmed love of country, then youth 
l triotically be serving the community 
the country. 
| of us, in our spheres, in our own back- 
groun ds must S our utmost to convince the 
tl less and the careless that the paths 
of “rectitude are just as exciting, and more 
rewarding, than careless, defiant, or immoral 
living. And we—and by we I really mean 
3 mus t convince the ‘great body of youth 
1 s living is unpatriotic living; that 
ice of decent and accepted standards 
vhich from our earliest days have con- 
trib uted .aore than ee else to th 
welfare of our country, is not smart, but 
just “cc en, to use present = Ly parlance. 
We are potential evangelists for the build- 
of stronger communities and a stronger 
Nation. It may be that the middle aged and 
the old, can furnish more know-how in some 
matters by merely drawing on mere exp eri- 
ence than their children, but one thing 1s 
crystal clear to iae and that is that the 
young man and the young woman will con- 
tribute more in the way of idealistic think- 
ing and effort than the oldster. Without 
idealism our communities will become just 
dreary places of abode. Without youth, 
with its shoulders squared and its head 
thrown back, ev erlastingly and eternally in- 
sisting idealistically on a better community 
in a better Nation in a better world, there 
will be no progress. Why is that? I believe 
; because age brings caution—too often 
smaying over-supply of that useful 
Age usually wants status quo. 
we must not be content with status 
quo. Youth must—and does—press ever 
forward for improvement. And to the credit 
of youth it must be conceded by the thought- 
ful and fair-minded that youth is more 
idealistic than age. Its flaming, resolute 
idealism is needed more now than ever in 
ur national history. It is needed in our 
communities to guarantee that we do not 
become too smug or too self-satisfied with 
the status quo. 

So, if I have any plea to make to you in 
this room, it is that you, and the 50,000 young 

mtemporaries you represent, who already 
have your hands to the community and civic 
plow, keep them there until the programs 
you have instituted become glorious reali- 
ties. And when those programs near frui- 
tion, by then you will have developed other 
and equally important programs. 

I believe we are all worried about the gangs 
of young men and women, most of them of 
adolescent years, that have arisen menacingly 
in the great world metropolis only a few 
miles distant from this peaceful and law- 
al community. Shootings, stabbings, 
sexual immorality and defiance of the law 
are the modus operandi of these gangs. I 
believe the gangs can be broken up. There 
are two ways to break them up. One is 
through officers of the law with nightsticks 
and guns taking summary, drastic, blood- 
letting action—treating these boys and girls 
as they would treat the Al Capones, the 
Frankie Yales and other professional gang- 
sters. And, in extreme emergencies such 
protective action may be necessary. But that 
isn’t the final or desirable answer, is it? 
Violence breeds violence. Brutality breeds 
brutality. 

No, violence, harshness, and official edicts 
won't put the gangs in Brcoklyn, Manhat- 


tan and elsewhere out of business. But 
you can, ro'1 o have no gus, no switche 
knives, no brass knuckles and no belief in 
violence as a mode of life. 

You can, with helpful design on behalf of 
your community, if you come from points 
where these gangs exist, consider the break- 
ing up of these gangs as one of your chief 
responsibilities. If you are smug in the 
feeling that you are one of the saved and 
have no interest in the less enlightened, you 
should extirpate that smugness from your 
thinking immediately. Also, you can do 
more than merely deplore. You can act. 
You can devise programs calculated to ex- 
pose and bring these presently wayward boys 
and girls to your own fine way of life. And 
after devising these programs, considering 
each step proposed very carefully, you can 
effect a union with all agencies, official and 
unofficial, that are trying to grapple with this 
problem of juvenile delinquency. But you 
can take the lead. 

Because you are young and know some- 
thing of the motives and frustrations of the 
young, your viewpoint—your approach to this 
problem—will be highly valuable. You may 
come up with the solutions. I would rather 
trust in your judgment to effect eventual 
cures than in the dull thud of a policeman’s 
club. 

Mentioning the word “judgment” prompts 
me to digress for a moment. No one can 
readily describe “Judgment” and it is hardly 
within the orbit of that which can be taught. 
Someone said that it is acquired through the 
experience of exercising bad judgment. It 
spells the difference between success and 
fuilure, and probably the best definition is 
sound common sense. Then, too, everyone 
strives for success, but the road is not clearly 
marked with signs, else everyone would be 
successful and that we know is not so. The 
route is a devious one and must be searched 
for diligently. However, easy accomplish- 
ment does not give satisfaction, which really 
only comes genuinely after hard struggle and 
the surmounting of difficult obstacles. Nev- 
ertheless, what causes us to exert ourselves 
and put forth our greatest effort is the appeal 
of just this challenge. 

Now, going back to the business of law and 
order, if in your investigation and research 
into the reasons for these gangs—and you'll 
have to find the reasons before you can help 
invoke a cure—you find their existence re- 
sults from poor housing, lack of parental in- 
terest, a weakness in our public school sys- 
tem, an inadequate number of YMCA and 
YWCA branches and Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout troops, your findings will be valuable, 
wherever they may lead. A fact is one of the 
greatest things in life. If you can get the 
facts and properly evaluate them, you are in 
a@ position then to move toward curatives and 
palliatives. As a lawmaker, and one who 
helps guide our State’s educational system, 
I would like to know the facts. So would you. 

Am I recommending too big a program? 
I can’t think so, when I think of the group 
here as the direct representatives of 50,000 
young men and women in your age brackets, 
imbued with similar enthusiasm for the wel- 
fare of the community and Nation and mo- 
tivated by the highest, finest ideals. 

I'll say, somewhat challengingly I'll admit, 
that unless thoughtful, clear-headed, God- 
fearing American youth, such as is repre- 
sented here tonight, analyzes youth’s prob- 
lems fairly and squarely and institutes and 
works hard at programs calculated to help 
all youth of our land, regardless of its so- 
cial and economic strata and environment, 
it is not facing up to its own citizenship 
responsibilities. And the young American, as 
well as his senior, has responsibilities. 

Lawlessness on the part of a small seg- 
ment of our youth, always highly publicized, 
is seized on eagerly by the Godless material- 
ists behind the iron curtain as a symbol of 
what they have termed the “fundamental 
gangsterism of the United States.” 
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We know we are not a gangster Noi, 
We know, as we who live here shouia .. 
the great majority of youth are laws, 
We sorrowfully and with shame confo. 
presence of some gangs. It js our j 
educate the young gangster out Of his p 
ent role of mock heroics and into th the i 
strata of good citizenship. And you ¢. 
it. You can do it by your totul all. u 
mination to bend your every effort to 
plish it. By so doing you can do fo, 
communities something that the o) 
have failed to do because they have 
understanding to enable them to do ; 

There is much more I could say, but 1», 
drawing toward the end of the vt lo 
me, 

I have talked about a few of the tinn 
that are on my mind. I don 't wan ou ta 
feel that, while presenting so 
pects of present-day life, that 1 an 
ble to the pleasures of living y 
swim, play baseball, hunt, play te 
fish. And I hope I never live so ] 
enjoy doing most of those things 
ing others do all of them. Healt 
grow out of healthy, active, wel 
bodies. And let us, while we ar 
have the equipment with which t i 
the stamina and youth to enjoy it + 
fullest, be as athletic as our time 
stances, and environments will permi 

But let us not, as American 
young or old, place undue em 
physical. The physical ple 
are satisfying, but moment: 
range, permanently satisfying thing 
things of the spirit. 

Love of God and love 
things of the spirit. They ennot 
set us apart from what we like t 
lower forms of creation. Our love { 
and His bounties and blessings kee; 
the high road of decent, honorable | 
Our love of country makes us want t 
share to make it a better country. A 
can only contribute to the welfare r 
country by engaging in the worth-wl 
activities of our community, our neigh 
hood. By so doing, each of us, no n 
how humble or uninfluential we may 
are, has a beneficial impact on the _ 
and future welfare of our country. 

None of us can make too early 
toward becoming conscientious 
able to think for ourselves, able to n 
own problems, thus equipping 01 
solve the larger problems of our commu 
and our Nation. By your very presence! 
you young men and women, meeting w 
the auspices of one of the great c 
building organizations of our times 
yourselves conscientious human ine 
grace of God you will find the wisdom 
strength in the years ahead to sol 
own problems, and in so doing com} 
equip yourself for patriotic and civic s 
on behalf of your community and our great 
Nation. 

Being with you tonight has been oi 
the great pleasures of recent da! me. } 
thank you for the interest yor u have take 
in my remarks. 


1e seri 
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Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks 1“ 











I wish to include an editorial 
ch appeared in the Sacramento Bee 
of a 9 in praise of Mrs. Leroy John- 
n, the wife of the distinguished Repre- 
tative from the Third Congressional 
rict of California. 
editorial is as follows: 
PREJUDICED But RIGHT 

wrs. Leroy Johnson is here conducting the 
ection campaign of her Congressman 
from the third, Sacramento, dis- 
» he remains on the job in Wash- 


RE ose! 
wl 





“An 
ov 


i 
i 








The 





t makes a good deal for everyone con- 
ise not only is Mrs. Johnson an 


; tive campaigner but the district can 

eniov uninterrupted representation in the 

Naticnal Capital. 

“Mrs. Johnson, too, can enter whole- 
j into the campaign activities be- 


is thoroughly sold on the merits 
her candidate. On this subject, she 
the people in this district are darned 
» such a good Congressman. 
y is u hard worker, he is honest, intel- 
j intensely patriotic and he is con- 
h the problems of the district. 
He knows water law and water problems and 








t mportant to this district. On 
f that I think he’s wonderful.” 

Of course, Mrs. Johnson may be a little 

i regaring Congressman JOHNSON, 

But the interesting thing is that her ap- 

i t much more flattering than that 

Wasl n observers who view the work 

of C men objectively, 


Tl must sort of be of that opinion, 
, since they have elected him four times. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a constructive article—one ap- 
pr pel te at any entitled “In De 
fen ae ~ ticians,”’ written by an out- 
tatesman and scholar, Hon. 
eG.E 30wers, AMerican Ambassador 
hile and former American Ambas- 
1d 0 Spain. This positive article is 
worthy of reading by every American. 

The article follows: 

IN DEFENSE OF POLITICIANS 
(By Claude G. Bowers) 
mccently I took up for a rereading that 
and illuminating work, The End- 
ture, the monumental masterpiece 
rilliant Scotch historian and philos- 
liver, dealing with the Wal- 

d of English history, and I was 

mething I had missed before— 
devoted to “praise of politicians.” 

attention was attracted on 

id reading because in recent years 

y in America to at political 

1 politicians has seemed to have 

a momentum in the popular mind. 

l fact that in recent years I 

in the storm centers of the at- 


emocracy by the Fascist, Nazi, and 











Frederick 


ht wv 
G U my 


sneer 


the 





P ‘angist forces that set out a few yes ago 
‘ the most autocratic and tyrannical 
overnments on the ruins of 

istitutions. I have observed, 


ir 
that invariably the preliminary 
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campaign has taken the form of a denuncia- 
tion of political parties and “corrupt politi- 
cians.” The assumption of the Goebbels 
propagandists is that a political party not 
dominated by the state is a faction, and that 
all politicians are incompetent and corrupt 
The effect intended is to destroy the faith 
of the people in party government and in 
their political leaders. In view of their rec- 
ords as corruptionists, pillagers of private 
property, and armed thieves, it ought to be 
amusing to find men like Hitler and Goe- 
ring piously denouncing politicians as cor- 
rupt. But one only need read the news- 
papers and books and see the plays, musical 
comedies, and jugglers of the vaudevile stage 
in America to reach the conclusion that this 
Fascist line of attack on democratic insti- 
tutions has become quite commonplace here. 

The effect, if not the purpose, and in most 
cases I do not think it is the conscious pur- 
pose, is to weaken the faith of the American 
people in the institutions of the founding 
fathers. For common sense must make it 
clear that in a nation of 130,000,090 people 
reaching from coast to coast over thousands 
of miles of mountain and valley, democracy 
could not function in orderly fashion with- 
out political organizations holding concrete 
views of national policy to be pressed upon 
the people through the constitutional instru- 
mentality of the polls. 

There certainly are 







some corrupt politi- 
u 








cians, just as there are corrupt financiers, 
corrupt merchants, co ce industrialists, 
and corrupt Preachers, but no one is so un- 
fair as to draw a sweeping ‘indiaten nt against 
these sectors of society because they contain, 
here and there, a corrupt man. Only in the 
case of politicians is the charge as general, 


And that, of course, is a fantas alsehc od. 
When we reflect that in the case , of men en- 
gaged politically in the public service the 
spotlight is constantly thrown upon them 
and the microscope used in eager search of 
evidence of wrongdoing, we tremble to think 
what might be the result if all the other ele- 
ments of society were subjected to the same 
constant and intensive scrutiny. 

And nothing could be more amusing than 
the notion that with the elimination of poli- 
ticians, which could mean the extermination 
of democracy, corruption would disappear 
from government. It is common knowledge 
that the leaders of fascism in Italy and Ger- 
accumulated vast 


many have fortunes 
through the ungentle art of stealing by 
force; and in the stealing of the property of 


he citizens, these nabobs of tyran1 also 
deprive them of their natural rights, their 
liberties, and their human dignity. This as- 
tounding pillaging of the s and of indi- 
viduals, by the totalitarian dignitaries would 
be quite impossible where the people can 


dass On such crimes éhrough legal and politi- 
cal action. 





tate 


A few weeks ago an American politician 
who had resorted to corruption to enrich 
himself died in miserable isolation and in 
poverty, despised by his countrymen, after 


but under a Fascist 
re the un- 
the wealth 
robbery by 
Hitlers, 

thun- 


serving a term in prison, 
or Nazi regime the corruptionists a 
touchables and there is no limit to 
they can accumulate through 
force. Yet these are the men—the 
Mussolinis, and Goerings—who have 
dered so righteously against repr 
democratic government because of the 
rupt politicians.” 


tative 
“core 









There are politicians and “polit ; 
just as there are bankers and embezzlers, and 
some of the politicians will graft just as 
some bankers have filched from the de- 


positor. The greater part of the grafting 
comes from men far down in the sc pol- 
iticians, and it was not these politicians 
that the Hitlers and Mussolinis w ying to 
destroy, but the real leaders of popular gov- 
ernment, the men who fought and wrought 
intelligently for democratic princi They 
were the dangerous ones, they led 


ile of 
natty 
petty 


ere tr 


ples. 


becaus e 
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the people; and therefore the first step in all 
Fascist movements is to destroy the people's 
faith in their honest political leaders and 
to “liquidate” them. 

Now the theoretical critic, having in mind 
the political leaders who have led mankind 
onward and upward in the democratic way to 
liberty and opportunity, are prone to describe 
them as “statesmen,” not politicians; and yet 
almost all of the greatest British and Ameri- 
can statesmen have been consummate poli- 
ticians, and have reached the place where 
they could serve mankind through political 


methods. Oliver reminds us that Adam 
Smith, who was a highminded theorist, an 


economist, and a man of the closet, re- 
fused to discriminate between the politician 
and the statesman and lumped them to- 
gether as corrupt. He denounced them as 
“that insidious and crafty animal vulgarly 
called a statesman or politician.” And that, 
of course, was stupid in Adam Smith. For 
without statesmen, there would be no one 
skilled and trained in the art of govern- 
ment; and without these, society would re- 
vert to chaos. 

Yet it has become a cheap 
America to parrot this propaganda of 
Fascist-minded. The villain in the romance 
is apt to be a “politician,” and the guilty 
in the detective story in which a politician 
is one of the suspects is almost certain to be. 
The comedian in the musical comedy can 
always get the loud laugh that speaks the 
vacant mind by a fling at “these politicians.” 
Even the more precious element in the 
academy shrugs its shoulders and exclaims, 


“Ah, the politicians.” 


fashion in 
the 
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Let us call the roll of the greatest of 
icans to whom we are indebted for our demo- 
cratic liberties and institu guaranteed 
by law, for the protection of the citizen 
against the abuse of power. Who and what 
were they? ‘They were these very much ma- 
ligned politicians. 

The most consummate of them all, per- 
haps the most consummate in modern his- 
tory, was Thomas Jefferson. It was he more 
than any other man who f ated the 
way of life known as the American way. He 
was a businessman, in that he was a success- 
ful planter until public service deprived 


Amere- 


itions, 
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his business of his supervisi but as such 
he could have done nothing toward placing 
the imprint of his ee hy on our life. 
He was a philosopher, but there have been 


other ers With a philosophy making 
for the good of society, who did not know 
how to reach the public and put their philos- 


philosoph 


ophy into effect. Because he was a prac- 
tical man, Jefferson did not take refuge in 
his closet and whine his criticisms of the 
men in public life. He sallied forth into the 


political arena with his battle ax and be- 
came a politician. He knew that a philosophy 
tucked away among the cobwebs in the closet 
will remain a curiosity and never become a 
reality. And being a politician, he was a 
realist. 

As a politician he was a propa 
few peers; a} tical organizer u 
a diplomat with an intuitiv 
human nature, making it e 
and direct the activities of 
ing the first 12 years of the Repu 


ly a democracy; anc 


it definitely 


randist with 


rac 





other 


* 
> - 
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cal inspiration and direction from afar, he 
and they who thought with him, also politi- 
cians, forced into the fundamental law the 
Bill of Rights. Had he not been a skilled and 
practical politician working for the welfare, 
the rights, and liberties of the peo} our 
national destiny might have been vactly dif- 


ferent from what it became. 
There are two majestic memorials on the 


Mall in Washington to express the apprecia- 
tion of a Nation for services to country and 
humanity—and one is to Jefferson, the poli- 
tician, 
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The other is to another politician—Lin- 
coln. After Jefferson, it would be hard to 
find another American so consummate as a 
politician. He has been so disguised by 
sentimentalists that few appear to know 
that in the Illinois of his day where poli- 
ticians who knew all the answers flourished 
like the green bay tree, he was the most 
cunning and skillful of them all. I know 
of no biography that so perfectly reflects 
the man and his methods as that of Bev- 
eridge, who, being a politician himself, could 
sense and see the art with which Lincoln 
advanced to power. He, too, understood the 
politician’s art of propaganda, the politi- 
cian’s science of organization, and he knew 
how, when necesS8ary, to work under cover 
and get results. I am sure it is because 
Beveridge’s book so clearly reveals his hero 
as primarily a politician that the sentimen- 
talists frown upon it. History credits him 
with the emancipation of the slaves and the 
preservation of the Union; but never could 
he have attained the power to render these 
incalculable services had he not been a clever 
politician; and even in power, his wisdom, 
superior to that of others, is manifest in his 
political methods. 

Because of their success as politicians they 
were hated by their opponents in their day, 
but there are no national memorials to their 
critics on the Mall. 

To Jefferson and Lincoln we may add 
Andrew Jackson, who rendered immeasurable 
service to the people in defeating the machi- 
nations of an embryo plutocracy through his 
genius as a great politician. His greatest 
battles were fought in the arena of politics, 
and there he was a master, clever, resource=- 
ful, militant, and even ruthless. 

To sum up, all the great idols of the 
British-speaking peoples who have left in- 
delible impressions on the two nations 
through the policies they sponsored and 
furthered have been professional politi- 
cians—men trained in politics, and that 
means in statecraft. From Walpole, in Eng- 
land, down through Pitt, Fox, Burke, Palm- 
erston, Gladstone, Disraeli, and now 
Churchill, and in America from Jefferson 
and Sam Adams down through Monroe, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Johnson, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and now Franklin Roosevelt, the out- 
standing servants of the public good have 
been politicians. 

At once someone will note the absence of 
Woodrow Wilson. His position is unique, 
A colossal figure, he will grow greater with 
the years. He was that rarest of all things— 
a statesman who had never been an active, 
experienced politician, and that makes him 
unique. But this calls for reservations. 
From his youth on, his mind was occupied 
most with the politics of statesmanship. His 
studies were in this sphere. But it was not 
until the eve of his elevation to the Presi- 
dency that he ever participated in political 
activities. Until then he had never made 
even a political speech, or faced the popu- 
lace on the hustings, or sat in caucus in 
devising ways and means of political action. 
He had an incurable distrust of men who 
had actually worked in politics, born of the 
cloistered life of the academy, and he thus 
deprived himself at a critical Juncture of 
the advice of men grown old and wise in 
political struggles. I have never doubted 
that with all his genius as a statesman, and 
his advantage as an idealist, he might have 
succeeded in defeating the maneuvering of 
his enemies had he been trained more in the 
school of practical politics. 


rr 


Nhat is politics? Webster’s definition says 
it is “the science and art of government; the 
science dealing with organization, regulation, 
and administration of state * * * the 
theory or practice of managing or directing 
the affairs of public policy or of political 
parties.” 


Then what is a politician? The same au- 
thority says he is “one versed or experienced 
in the science of government.” 

There surely is nothing particularly dis- 
reputable about that, though Adam Smith 
might think so. But the sort-sighted scoff- 
ers and the Fascist-minded insist that a poli- 
ticlan is a mere seeker after office for the 
sake of the salary. It is true, of course, that 
among the thousands holding minor offices 
many, if not most, are motivated partly by 
the salary. Incidentally, droll as it may seem, 
it is the salary that draws men into counting 
rooms and banks and factories. However, if 
the man who gets the office earns his salary 
by performing his duties satisfactorily, he is 
discharging a necessary function in organ- 
ized society. But in the higher ranks I know 
scores of men personally who enter politics, 
become politicians, and take office at a finan- 
cial sacrifice because they are primarily in- 
terested in principles and policies they think 
for the good of the country; and among these 
are many who have sacrificed not only money 
but also health and strength in the service 
of the state—and all were politicians. 

Possibly conceding all this, the critic falls 
back on the politicians of the lower ranks, 
the precinct committeemen, often dubbed 
ward heelers. I am unable to find anything 
disreputable in serving a party organization 
in this lowly position—since it is necessary, 
The statesman who began at the bottom in 
the organization may be all the better for it. 
The businessman makes a point of insisting 
that his men shall learn the business from 
the bottom up. Only in politics are the good 
men expected to begin at the top. These 
generally soon reach the bottom, since they 
have no real foundation of knowledge. 


Iv 


This brings us to the pet anathema of the 
theorist and the Fascist-minded—the politi- 
cal parties. Mussolini would have none of 
them—none but his own; Hitler would have 
none of them—none but his own; Franco 
would have none of them—none but his own, 
None of these could afford a party of opposi- 
tion. It would interfere with the destruction 
of human rights, with the suppression of 
liberty, and might make the liquidation of 
political opponents through bullet and blud- 
geon, and the stealing of the hierarchy, dan- 
gerous. It is significant of the wise thinking 
of the English that whatever party may be 
in power, the opposing party in minority 
Officially is called His Majesty’s opposition. 
And it is recognized that His Majesty’s op- 
position performs a high function in the 
state. It exposes blunders, demands expla- 
nations, keeps those in power on their met- 
tle, and illuminates the political scene for 
the benefit of the public which has a right 
to know what is transpiring, since govern- 
ment is their business. « 

Sad experience has shown that stockhold- 
ers in a corporation would often have been 
safer if there had been a party of opposition 
on the board of directors. 

Without parties in a democracy there would 
be chaos; with but one party maintained by 
force, there is fascism and tyranny. 

Political parties, then, are necessary, but if 
there are to be parties there must be party 
leaders, and if there are party leaders, there 
must be politicians. If these party leaders 
are worth their salt, they must be trained 
and experienced politicians. Oliver, phi- 
losopher, not politician, but wise with the 
wisdom of the historian says that “the 
notion that we can save ourselves without 
their help is an illusion; for politics is not 
one of those crafts that can be learned by 
the light of nature without an apprentice- 
ship.” 

A democracy must fail without leaders of 
courage, intelligence, and character. The 
assumption of Jefferson and Lincoln was 
that the mass mind can be trusted, or its 
instinct trusted, if provided with the facts; 
and but for political parties contending for 
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the mastery, and engaging in po) . 
cause of liberty and ty righ 
perish because there would be no .. 
organization concerning itself with the « E 
semination of the facts. Aguirre Cer;, . 
great Chilean President and statesman 
framed an imperishable sentence when », 
said that “to educate is to govern.” ang 
he meant not only education in the son... 
but education from the political hystin.. 
That is the reason that the totalitarian o:., 
not tolerate parties, for parties mean the 
open submission of facts and policies to sna 
arbitrament of debate. The dictator must 
suppress political parties because he me 
impose silence. With but one party, ana 
that an organ of the government, the ruler 
can keep the people in ignorance of the fa 
that their pockets are being picked and their 
liberties are being taken away. oe 

If there is any better way to govern a 
democracy than through the instrument 
of parties, it is still a secret of the cods 

Party government means ballots; Fascist 
government means surrender or bullets, 
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Experience shows that without organizeq 
and capably led parties the most outrageoys 
persecutions of a people cannot be repelled, 
Look at the record in Italy and Germany, 
The scattered protests of individuals on 
result in their instant liquidation. Hap. 
pily in America we have had little experien: 
in dealing with tyranny because t 
been so little of it. But in the one ex 
we had there is a lesson. The Fe ist 
Party, disdaining democracy, contemptuous 
of the common lot, and thoroughly organ 
ized as a party brilliantly led, resent 
creation of a party of opposition, an 
scribed it as a faction. Consciously « 
federalism tended toward fascis Thus 
the sedition law of the Adams administr:- 
tion, the persecution and imprisonment of 
editors who dared challenge the pretensions 
of those in power, was an attempt, throug! 
terrorism, to close the mouths of critics. 
The men singled out for persecution would 
have been helpless, acting as individuals, 
just as the victims of tyranny in Italy were 
helpless in combating the tyranny of Mus 
solini. But happily, in America, a party © 
opposition had been created under \ 
banner all the victims of oppression « 
constitutionally assemble for concerted, 
wisely directed, and stubborn action. That 
attempt to set aside the Bill of Rights was 
defeated by a political party. 

It was after the collapse of the Federalist 
Party, when an era of good feeling had devel- 
oped, that some urged the amalgamation of 
all parties into one and others rejoiced that 
there was but one party. This amalgamation 
could not be perfected by governmental ce- 
cree, as in Italy, Germany, and Spain, but 
only by consent of the people. Jefferson 
opposed this idea utterly. “I am no 
liever in the amalgamation of parti 
wrote, “nor do I consider it as either ce- 
sirable or useful for the public. * * * 
They [parties] are censors of the conduct 
of each other, and useful watchmen to! 
public.” And again he wrote: “In « 
and deliberative society there mus! 
the nature of man, be opposite p 
And again: “The division [into 
ought to be fostered instead of being 2m 
gamated; for take away this, and some 
dangerous principle of division will take ! 
place.” And again: “Men have diff 
opinion and been divided into part 
these opinions from the first origin : 
cieties, and in all governments where they 
have been permitted freely to think an¢ 
to speak.” 

With a full realization that in the comp 
tion of any political party there inevita>y 


. 


will be men who are mere self-seekers, 00% 
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‘concerned with principles and poli 15, = 


cept insofar as they may advance t 2 
public station, Jefferson knew that the Gl\’ 
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rties is based primarily on prin- 
yncepts of government. Thus he 
h of our political parties, at least 
part of them, agree conscien- 
in the same object—the public good; 
iffer essentially in what they deem 
s of promoting that good. One 
it best done by one composition 
rning powers; the other by a dif- 
ne. With whatever opinion the body 
tion concurs, that must prevail.” 
Jefferson describe the only prac- 
ssible, way in which a democ- 
t country can function. Elimi- 
. and democratic countries, the 
rganized, undirected, undisci- 
would fall into chaos, and thus pave 
for the man with the bludgeon to 
der’—resting on theeburied lib- 
the Nation. 
litical parties, so much derided by 
heorists better acquainted with 
ith men and more familiar with 
1 with realities, are an essential 
ilemocratic machinery, there must 
lers—and these are politicians. 
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most rigid of the critics are driven 
t leaders in the higher strata of 
may be of some service to the 
they fall back on the assumption 
r party workers down the line 
iin rather disreputable business. 
they praise at the top could not 
for the tireless and usually un- 
rk of the minor politicians at 
An organization, to be effec- 
extend down to the lowest politi- 
he precinct. The precinct com- 
) to be effective, must have the 
f the people in his precinct where 
He may be a young law- 
sorner grocer, or the village black- 
nd in 9 cases out of 10 he is not 
t for office. He accepts the drudg- 
he work because he is good party man, 
if only instinctively, in the prin- 
licies it proclaims. “Politics is 

id Jefferson; and the precinct 
man renders a service to the State. 
f him, it is equally true of every 
er of the party hierarchy; for 
e local politicians parties would 
integrate, and with their disinte- 
iocracy inevitably would fail in 


her ranks of the hierarchy, the 
ders attain their position 
h a demonstration of their political 
’; On these devolve the task of for- 
e political policies on which the 
its appeal to the people; and the 
nmate they are as politicians, the 
| be the effort to adopt policies in 
with the public good or the pub- 
i that is democracy in action. 
ing charge of “corruption” 
liticians is pure poppycock. Not 
are not corrupt politicians, any 
that there are not corrupt busi- 
corrupt financiers, and immoral 
After all, the corrupt action of 
ipbuilding companies which, 
ion in bidding, stole millions 
m the taxpayers was exposed 
1 by Josephus Daniels—a politi- 
{ the corrupt action of some very 
oil men in the case of Teapot 
exposed and stopped by Senator 
h—a politician. Cases where cor- 
ng businessmen and financiers 
exposed by politicians acting for 
uld be multiplied in America 
> times. 
iperficial and unfair and untrue 
> of the theorists that politicians 
tent.” Too popular is the silly 
while, of course, a doctor cannot 
> Management of a factory, or @ 
titute for a lawyer, or a manu- 
ume the teaching in a studio, 
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the doctor, the banker, and the manufac- 
turer can, by some magic, master the intri- 
cate mysteries of government without experi- 
ence or training. The drawing-room states- 
man in his library, the dilettante theorist in 
his study, and the village roustabout in the 
poolroom are often impatient with the “in- 
competence of politicians’’ and “only wish 
they had a chance” to straighten out the 
muddle. Such are living in a fool’s paradise 
and suffering from a delusion of grandeur. 
After all, it was a man who had devoted his 
life to politics, not the financiers, who 
snatched the Nation from the edge of the 
precipice in the spring of 1933. 

It is interesting to find that a man of the 
study, but an historian, like Oliver, shares 
this impatience with the critics when he 
says: 

“If we eventually escape from our present 
perplexities, it will not be because theorists 
have discovered some fine new principle of 
salvation; or because newspapers have scold- 
ed and pointed angry fingers at this one or 
that; or because we, their readers, have be- 
come excited and have demanded that ‘some- 
thing must be done.’ It will be because these 
decent, hard-working, cheerful, valiant, 
knock-about politicians, whose mysterious 
business it is to manage our affairs by break- 
ing one another’s heads, shall have carried on 
with their work as if nothing extraordinary 
was happening * * * andshall have ‘jum- 
bled something’ out of their contentions that 
will be of advantage to their country. The 
notion that we can save ourselves without 
their help is an illusion; for politics is not 
one of those crafts that can be learned by the 
light of nature without an apprenticeship.” 


vir 


It may be possible to lift the average in po- 
litical life but it never can be done so long as 
able young men, intellectually and tempera- 
mentally fit for public service, are led to 
believe that there is something rather shame- 
ful about it. How different in England where 
a political career is considered one of serv- 
ice to the state and to society, and where the 
old nobility are prone to dedicate one of their 
sons to politics as a patriotic duty. The 
young man so dedicated begins his prepara- 
tion at Oxford, concentrating on the studies 
that may be useful to the state, distinguish- 
ing himself perhaps in the debates of the Ox- 
ford Union, and passing speedily from the 
academic halls to Parliament where he makes 
his career. Nothing in the old nobility of 
England sets it so much apart from that of 
other nations as its recognition of an obliga- 
tion to participate in politics as a patriotic 
duty. The son is not thought vicious and 
smearing the family name or lowering its 
prestige by rendering public service in the 
halls of Westminster. The political tradi- 
tion to generation as in the case of Robert 
Cecil, the Minister of Elizabeth whose de- 
scendants have carried on down to Salisbury, 
Balfour, and Lord Robert Cecil of today. 
Chatham meticulously trained his son, Wil- 
liam Pitt, and Holland found time to drill his 
son, Charles James Fox, and so, too, Glad- 
stone, Chamberlain, Asquith, MacDonald, 
and Churchill have carried on the fine family 
tradition of giving in their sons men of great 
capacity to the State. 

One finds it hard to understand the preju- 
dices of Americans who think of themselves 
as sensible men, against political ambition 
in the young. Is it possible, as our enemies 
say, that we really feel that the only road 
to real distinction is in the acquisition of 
money, and that the prejudice against pub- 
lic life is because you can’t make money in 
politics? Is it possible that the average 
American really feels that the accumulation 
of wealth is the only career worth while? Or 
that the American does not compare with 
the English in feeling any responsibility to 
organized society? Or does it spring from 
the fact that newspapers, columnists, the 
wisecrackers of stage comedies, and even 
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novelists by insinuating that men in politics 
are fools or crooks have made the impression 
on half-baked minds that there is something 
low in public life? 

That, I am sure, was not the opinion of 
Jefferson who urged the young to enter po- 
litical life, drilled not a few, including Mon- 
roe, for public service, and hoped that the 
University of Virginia he was sponsoring 
would become a training field for public 
service. 

What we need in America today is not the 
elimination of politicians but more politi- 
cians thoroughly trained for public service. 
There can be no finer career. But to render 
such service in the highest sense calls for a 
preparation beyond that of our forebears. 
The complications of modern social and busie 
ness organization present intricate problems 
requiring special knowledge. Our fathers 
deait with fundamental political principles 
but we of today, within those principles, can 
and must find solutions for economic and 
social problems. It is not enough now to 
saturate oneself in history and political 
philosophy; one must master the mysteries 
of economics and of sociology to deal with 
the political problems of this new day. And 
since modern invention has wiped out dis- 
tance and made all nations neighbors, in- 
terdependent upon each other, the young 
man preparing for a political career should 
make a special study of international rela- 
tions. 

Thus prepared intellectually, he should 
study political psychology to the end that 
he may advance his cause intelligently 
through honest and wise propaganda. And 
nothing is more vital than a study of the 
science of political or party organization 
down to the precinct, for only through vic- 
tories at the polls can he reach or hold a 
position in public life in a democracy. In 
brief, he must study to be a politician. 

VIII 

To recapitulate: Democracies operate best 
through political parties. 

Political parties function only through 
politicians. 

Eliminate politicians and you wipe out 
parties. 

Wipe out parties and you throw democe- 
racies into a state of unorganized, undiscie 
plined chaos. 

And when in a democracy the people are 
unorganized, undirected, undisciplined, the 
Fascist has his excuse and the tyrant ap- 
pears to dominate the Nation by brute force, 

That is the reason the Mussolinis, Hitlers, 
and Francos hate and exterminate the poli- 
ticians; and that is the reason it is so 
stupid in a democracy to join them in their 
hue and cry. 

And that is the reason why the theorists 
and scoffers who sneer at representative gov- 
ernment, political parties, and politicians 
are consciously in some cases, and uncon- 
sciously, let us hope in most, making their 
contribution to the Fascist effort to destroy 
democracy in the United States. 


The Hiss Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “The Hys- 
teria of the Hisslings,” by Norbert 
Muhlen, from the New Leader, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE HYSTERIA OF THE HISSLINGS 
(By Norbert Mahlen) 


Memories of public life are notoriously 
short. Political events not personally ex- 
perienced are scanned in today’s papers and 
forgotten by the time tomorrow’s hit the 
streets. 

Thus many people believe that rowdy 
congressional investigations are a new in- 
vention, a vicious weapon of the cold war. 
But congressional investigations have been 
ferreting out undue, illegal, and sometimes 
crimi group iftfluences on the life and 
liberty of the Repubiic for more than three 
decades. 

From 1909 to 1937, the suspicion that big 
money corrupted national politics led to at 
least a dozen such investigations of business 
leaders—from the Pujo Committee To In- 
vestigate the Concentration of Money and 
Credit through Teapot Dome to the Special 
Committee To Investigate the Munitions 
Industry (of which Alger Hiss was counsel). 

These probes were frankly partisan affairs; 
for the most part, the Democratic and Bull 
Moose legislators were out to prove wrong- 
doings in the Republican administration. 
The investigating Congressmen and legisla- 
tors were exempt from libel, and fortunately 
so. Otherwise they could not have financiaily 
withstood the interests they attacked. The 
fiery accusations and the cheap oratory that 
went with them often overshot their mark. 
At the time they certainly seemed to do great 
harm to business, if not to the community 
at large. Often grave charges were leveled 
at innovents and reputations were smeared. 
But, as we can see today, all the noise did 
not harm the innocent victims, one of whom 
was Bernard Baruch. 

, artisan investigations publicly 
shred of suspicion, every con- 

f evidence. They led to several 
court c a few financiers and high 
Government icials were sent to prison. 
New laws were drafted which forestalled 
repetition of the scandals; and the social 
climate vell as the economic intercourse 
of the c try was revitalized in a cleaner 
and healthier way. 

In recent years, the attention of con- 
gressicnal committees has been directed to- 
ward vhe infiltration and misuse of govern- 
ment by giant dictatorship rather than by 
big business. With the battle being run 
along partisan lines, its tough fighting has 
unfortunately sometimes clouded the Com- 
munist issue itself, which is equally vital 
for both parties. But the most abused of 
congressional committees unearthed the 
treason of Alger Hiss, whose guilt was finally 
confirmed by a court. And while that com- 
mittee and other committees did attack 
presumably innocent people, those people 
received every opportunity to defend them- 
selves publicly in the press and even in the 
committee rooms. 

The investigation is directed against two 
groups of fraudulent Communist helpmates 
in government—first, the agents who are 
unfit according to law; and second, the fel- 
low-travelers and dupes who seem unfit, ac- 
cording to common sense (for a while at 
least), to hold positions of political trust. 
The present probe has followed the course 
which the prewar investigations of fraudu- 
lent big money had healthily taken. Al- 
though such investigations start rather late, 
are sometimes handled in unskilled, silly 
and worthless ways, and have a lot of re- 
grettable accompaniments, yet few Amerie 
cans can have any quarrel with their main 
purpose and effect: to keep this country from 
being turned into a concentration camp, and 
to save freedom from being submerged by 


fear. 


What is amazing is the extent to which 
many well-meaning non-Communists give 
emotional support to those suspected of Com- 
miutnist collaboration—and even to those who 
have been found guilty of high crimes. To 
the same extent, We find widespread hostility 
against the men, media, congressional com- 
mittees and courts of law who have been 
prosecuting those Communist collaborators, 
The passionate sympathy shown in some 
quarters for Alger Hiss is the perfect illus- 
tration of this attitude. 

The excess of tears shed by some people for 
Mr. Hiss is sometimes explained as genuine 
charity for a sinner’s tragic self-destruc- 
tion. But why, then, do the same people 
exhibit such frantic hatred of the confess- 
ing and repentant sinner, Whittaker Cham- 
bers? A look at the Hiss partisans and 
Chambers-haters is most revealing. To ex- 
plain the motives of the majority of Hiss’ 
defenders, let us examine the argument 
heard most often in his defense. “Hiss,” say 
his sympathizers, “has done only what was 
very decent and patriotic while he did it— 
he believed in friendship with the Soviets 
just like everybody did at the time.” Except 
for the fact that his special usefulness to 
the Russians led him to a friendship con- 
siderably closer than that of the average 
sympathizer, it is undeniable that Hiss played 
with communism when playing with commu- 
nism was most fashionable, from the am- 

And 
for precisely this reason, the vast mass of 
former sympathizers and ex-fellow travelers 
identify themselves—sul-consciously at 
least—with Alger Hiss. 

But the conflicts and confusions which 
turned them into fellow travelers originally 
are still at work—inside them, now, when 
they have ceased being full-fledged fellow 
travelers. They have not yet solved their 
constant wavering between moral ends and 
immoral means. Because they “believed” in 
American democracy as well as in Commu- 
nist comradeship, they still hold a muddled 
allegiance to a number of contradictory ideas. 
Their loyalty to America provokes their bad 
conscience, because of their past and, to some 
extent, present allegiance to ideas of the 
united front and wartime alliance. Iden- 
tifying themselves with Alger Hiss, they feel 
that the public judgment on his guilt is a 
judgment on their own past guilt. 

But they are unable to frankly admit their 
guilt as a thing of the past, which they have 
got over with and regret. Since, on the other 
hand, they have moved too far from pro- 
communism to still proudly defend treason, 
they remain in an emotional quandary. 

Chambers was able to do what these for- 
mer sympathizers could not do. He finally 
and completely broke with his aberrations. 
He found a home in a new security. This was 
enough for the ex-fellow travelers. Having 
identified part of their selves with Mr. Hiss, 
they identified the other part with Mr. 
Chambers, and directed all their resistance 
against him. This is the psychological 
mechanism of exteriorizing transference and 
ensuing aggression, a mechanism which de- 
livered the former sympathizers from their 
predicament. They could now hate the man 
who made a clean breast of his guilt—which 
was their guilt. And they would defend the 
man who was publicly convicted of his past 
doings—which were their doings. 

‘There are two archetypes of the former fel- 
low traveler of 1950. There is Mrs. Bleeding- 
Heart who, in the 1930’s joined so many com- 
mittees for good causes whether they were 
run by and for Communists or not. Then 
there was Dr. Win-the-war, in the 1940's, 
who deliberately repressed his resistance to, 
and even courted, communism, while the 
strange alliance between the Babbitt and the 
Bolshevik lasted. These two are still articu- 
late figures on the American scene when it 
comes to the defense of the past as an issue 
of the present, In the conflict between their 
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new anticommunism and their 
munism, they must, as the winet 
textbook predicts, have recourse = ee 
alizations to defend their contradictory an, 
irrational views. = 
Few people have the strength to revis 
their past opinions, even if they Nae 
contradict their present views. So we hea: 
again the old united front and wartime. s 
liance slogans, in lusty discord with +p 
present resistance to tyranny line, Ang 
these are fortified by ideas borrowed from 
the integral pacifists and civil libertarians 
(a group of watchdogs valiant and ysery) 
by themselves, though rather alien to the 
crowd of Hisslings). To defend the vestin. 
of procommunism in an anti-Commynic 
society, the Hisslings rationalize that ; me 
procommunhism—about as much as they 
themselves have practiced—must be par: 
and parcel of our democracy, This, of 
course, is nonsense, but it helps political 
neurotics feel comfortable amid their con 
flicts and confusions. 
Communist 
present work. 
Twisting their image of political reality 
until it fits into and confirms their cop. 
flicting political emotions, the Hisslings 
gard the investigation of suspects as a h 
hunt, the prosecution of legally indict 
suspects as the persecution of innocent her 
etics. The guilt of the conspirators for slay 
ery disappears in their minds behind th 
personal (and therefore incidental) depray 
ity of a few anti-Communists, and the defa 
mation of character and motives of all anti 
Communists. The partisan investigation is 
transformed in their minds into nothing but 
a free-for-all between two parties for il 


own sake. In the end, they are completely 


past procom. 


It also helps the 
conspirators continue thei 


itself—so far with restraint—against 
agents of the concentration camp : 

To repress the facts which would 8 
shambles of their carefully constructed de- 
fense mechanism, they have been supplied 
(from Communist Party sources) with a 
magic word. This word marvelously does 
away with all irritating insights. The word 
is “hysteria.” Whatever is done in defense 
against the Communists is hysteria. When 
a New York teacher who lied about her Com- 
munist past is fired, the Hisslings call it per- 
secution of free inquiry. When an appli 
cant for a job with the supersecret Centra 
Intelligence Agency is turned down for un- 
known reasons, the banal happening is de- 
scribed in a series of pitiful and insinuating 
articles designed to make the reader indig- 


i 


(as if every non-Communist had a right to 
be employed as a spy, and as if it were hys- 
teria to pick the best man). A few isolated 
incidents like these are all the Hisslings 
need to prate noisily about hysteria in the 
United States. 

Equally repressed in the minds of the 
Hisslings is the fact that the Communists— 
by their very doctrine—have to try desper- 
ately to get footholds everywhere includin 


the camp of the enemy, including anti-Cor 
munists if you will. 
that they have succeded here in this eff rt. 
The great amount of pro-Soviet propaganca 
appearing in conservative and even reaction 


ary newspapers and magazines is ampie 


‘ 


There is sufficient proot 


Even Alger Hiss, let it be 


dence of this fact. 


tion or publicly extolled the politburo. 
investigation of Communist auxiliarics 
comes hysterical only if one disregards 
fact and the facts of the planned Sov - 
gression (as the Hisslings and their mentors 
try to do). 

At its summit, the fellow-traveling prop®- 
ganda for American submission to Mo - W 
had taken in almost a third of our popuie- 
tion. Given the tremendous turn- _ 
sympathizers with Communist aims over - 
last 20 years, almost one out of two Amer 
icans may at one time cr another have been 








wanoht to some degree in the Communist web 
“ves While many of them have com- 
‘erely recovered from their one-time mis- 
“suite a few others still cling to the 

s of their past, feel guilty about 

, and try to save their con- 

a relapse into new delusions, 

* once clamored for Moscow tri- 
ling to Yalta and Potsdam, they 
for the rights and privileges of 





1unists to conspire in our midst 

ne hindered by investigations and 

i ecutions, If they had their 
the consequences of their own present 
ria might be aS grave as the conse- 


¢ their past delusions are today. 
ngs are always ready to yell hys- 
out “hysteria,” and to rally behind 
iment, man, or movement which ob- 
e weeding out of Communist agents 
ences on our politics. For their own 
iusions, dreams, and areas of ignorance 
ring world communism, as well as 













EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
ion to extend my remarks in the 


RecorD, Iam happy to attach an edito- 
|, Science Foundation’s Goals, from 
Milwaukee Journal of May 12. 


It reveals an understanding of the very 

t importance of this legislation, in 

» sponsorship and enactment I was 
pleased to play an active role. 

As a member of the conference com- 
lich reached the compromise 
agreer t on the final version of the 
measurt ned by the President, I hope 
t advantages and potentialities 

i itinue to get intelligent exposition 
of this kind. 
orial follows: 

ENCE FOUNDATION’S GOALS 


When President Truman signed the bill 
a national research foundation 
a major landmark in the history 

in the United States. 
incipal features of the bill and its 
Ses have been considerably ob- 
s has been largely due to the 
d over the questions of secrecy 
’ tests for scientists and schol- 
uld conduct research under foun- 
Those collateral issues seem 
e been satisfactorily settled by 
e in the final measure, after 5 years 
on of the new foundation 1s to 
ic research in such fields as 
logy, engineering, physics, and 
Such research is aimed at dis- 
Covery of basic facts without particular con- 
I for possible later application, use- 
r profit. It provides the raw ma- 
which applied science works in the 
of all sorts of new machines, 
d techniques, for peace or war. 
has excelled in the field of applied 
America has lagged in the field of 
arch and leaned heavily on Europe. 
Qh the atomic bomb was developed on 
rch that had been done abroad. 
> iron curtain have dimmed hope 


mittea vu 


mo 
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that we shall benefit from much new basic 
scientific research in Europe for some time, 
however. 

For security and progress, our Nation must 
provide a stockpile of basic knowledge s0 
that applied science and invention may be 
productive. That is the purpose of the new 
National Science Foundation. 

It will take nearly a year to set up the 
machinery. After that, the foundation is 
expected to be ready to distribute some 
$15,000,000 a year to scholars, scientists, lab- 
oratories, and colleges for selected projects 
in basic research. It will collaborate with 
the Defense Department and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, which have their own re- 
search programs. 

There is no denying that the last war, the 
cold war, and the possibility of future war 
provide the most impelling reasons for 
setting up the new program. A happier 
aspect is that the results, in the long run, 
may mean far more in terms of human wel- 
fare than in terms of weapons. 





The New Threat From Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including excerpts from an address de- 
livered by Arthur L. Mayer at the meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
American Jewish Committee, April 30, 
1950. 

Mr. Mayer, who is chairman of the 
committee on Germany of the American 
Jewish Committee, served abroad in 1943 
and 1944 as assistant to Basil O’Connor, 
chairman of the American Red Cross. 
In 1944 and 1945 he was film consultant 
to the United States Secretary of War, 
Robert P. Patterson. In 1948 and 1949 
Mr. Mayer was chief of the motion-pic- 
ture branch of military government in 
Germany. 

The remarks of Mr. Mayer are as 
follows: 


The new statute of occupation has recently 
gone into effect. Under its terms we have 
returned to the German people a close ap- 
proximation of complete control over their 
political and economic affairs and an absolute 
control over their educational institutions. 
This will not come as a surprise to anyone 
who participated in military government, for 
at all times the task of reconstructing the 
German mind was deemed secondary to the 
task of reconstructing German industry and 
finance. 

Under the Army regime only one-third of 
1 percent of the total American expenditures 
in Germany was for educational purposes. 
We have restored Germany to 100 percent of 
its prewar industrial strength but left it with 
“10 percent of its prewar spiritual weak- 
nesses. Of course, the factories had to be 
reopened, transportation had to be reestab- 
lished, the people had to be fed. But they 
should have been fed not only the vitamins 
of fresh vegetables and health-giving fruits, 
but also the vitamins of fresh faiths and 
health-giving standards of conduct. 

In the terrific pressure of the early days 
of the occupation, these basic needs could 
understandably be overlooked, but it is inex- 
cusable that at this late date we have com- 
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pletely surrendered to the Kultur ministers 
of every German state—many of whom, if 
not ex-Nazis, are rabid nationalists—undis- 
puted authority over curricula, textbooks and 
the selection of teachers. I do not need to 
describe to you the inevitable consequences 
of such a complete surrender of education 
on our part. 

Immediately upon the cessation of fight- 
ing, the Russians entered Germany with 
carefully prepared textbooks. At the end of 
2 years they had eight textbooks per child in 
their zone, while we had only one and one- 
half. The Bavarian Kultur minister, Dr. 
Hundhammer, boasted that he had person- 
ally blocked spending a mark on new text- 
books. When I left Germany 5 months ago, 
Wwe were still using some textbooks datin 
back to Nazi days, but a bright military minc 
had arranged that pages containing harmfu 
material be pasted together. Kids are th 
same all over the world, and you can gue 
what pages they read most assiduously. Th 
schools were honeycombed with ex-Nazis 
Out of 12,000 teachers dismissed from the 
Bavarian schools in 1945 for national socialist 
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affiliations, 11,000 were back on the job. We 
passed a compulsory education law for all 
boys and girls up to 16 years of age bu 


we 
failed to build the schools that were neces 
sary to make the law a reality rather than an 
agreeable dream. 

The Russians in their zone may not 
making much progress in converting 
adults, but they are teaching the kids tha 
communism is the sole answer to their 
natural craving for more food, better hot 


se 
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us- 
ing and jobs for all, while we are failing 
utterly to instill in the children of the 
Western zones any faith or even undere 
standing of the blessings of free speech, rep- 
resentative government, and the protection 
of minority rights. It is high time in Gere 
many that we spent less energy saying how 
bad communism is and spent more energy 
showing how well our system works. 
. . * > . 


CRITICAL SITUATION 

The rationalization for our premature ree 
lease of power to the Germans over 
political, economic and educational lii 
that democratic principles as well as 
acquisition of experience in self-governmen 
requires the operation by the Germar 
their own affairs. This is much like 
that little Johnny, although he is still a 


co 





cide when to go to bed, whether to go 
school and what guns to play with. It 
sumes that the Germans are prepare 
self-government, an assumption which f 
of us who have actually labored in the vine- 
yard rather than read reports in Berliz 
headquarters were prepared to accept. 

What has happened was exactly what we 
predicted. The Allies can no longer comes 
mand; they can only exhort and try to per- 
suade. There has been a tremendous resur- 
gence of reactionary nationalism and mili- 
tarism with strong Nazi overtones. Democ- 
racy in Germany has been utilized to bring 
National Socialists back into important pri- 
vate and public positions. For inst: 
the Bavarian ministry, 60 percent of the em- 
ployees in the finance department are for- 
mer Nazis, 77 percent in food and agricul 
ture, and 81 percent in justice. Out of 
senior members of the embryo fore sel 
ice of the new Republic, 14 are reported t 
be ex-Nazis. The return of power to Ger 
man hands has meant the restoration 
narrow-minded hierarchical civil service 
the traditional German variety, lacking 
concept of democratic principles or id 
It has permitted nationalist parties and neoe 
Nazi groups to come burgeoning back into 
existence, 

There are at present three major groups 
of this nature which we estimate represent 
approximately 6,000,000 people. They have 
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not yet been abie to coalesce and form a 
united front, but with the inevitable advent 
of some talented demagogue there is grave 
likelihood that they will be able to do so, 
and the German people are as ready today, 
y were before Hitler, to sell their souls 
for assurances of security, race superiority, 
and plenty of loot. Our hands are tied in 
great measure by the fact that we must co- 
operate with the present leading parties in 
the German Parliament as our only potential 
democratic bulwark against these intense re- 
actionaries of the right and of the left and, 
consequently, any Allied rebuke to the gov- 
ernment redounds to the benefit of the ex- 
tremist . 

Unfortunately, moreover, not only have the 
neo-Nezis made progress in recent months, 
but, even more disquieting, German poli- 
ticians who had been considered compara- 
tively safe and sound middle-of-the-road 
conservatives are giving evidence of arrant 
nationalism. When, in a tactfully worded 
letter, Mr. McCloy asked for reconsideration 
of an income tax reduction measure, which 
would, in the absence of compensating rev- 
enues, have added to the financial assistance 
we are extending Germany, he was accused by 
the German government of unwarranted in- 
terference and an affront to the government’s 
financial experts. Unemployment has been 
growing steadily—it has now reached close 
to 2,000,000. German industrialists and 
bucinessmen, who are surreptitiously ex- 
tending credits behind the iron curtain, weep 
crocodile tears that United States controls 
are ruining their business with the east while 
the British and the French stifle German 

ition in the west. The government is 
ng out of sops to throw to the German 
ation, such as the recent elimination of 


o 


as the 


German politicians have not been entirely 
successful in their efforts to shift all the 
blame for economic difficulties to the United 
States. So new diversions are called for. 
Adenauer is making desperate efforts to rally 
support on issues of foreign policy; hence 
the Saar uproar, hence his repeated calls for a 
united Europe with Germany as an inde- 
pendent equal. Other politicians find it eas- 
ier to make the good, old-fashioned national- 
ist appeal: to cry that war guilt is not con- 
fined to the Germans alone; to insist that 
they were always right about the Russian 
menace. Germans used to say with a wry 
grin to me, “Germany is always ahead of the 
United States. We have our ruins 5 years 
before you have yours.” 

Actually, we are making our concessions 
to the Germans and building up their in- 
justrial potential, which can easily be con- 
verted mto a war potential, in the conviction 
that in any future emergency they will 
surely be on our side. It is undeniable that 
the overwhelming majority of Germans are 
bitterly anti-Communist, but they, like 
»thers before them, are victims of the dan- 
zerous fallacy that you can use the Com- 
munists rather than be used by them. 
Neither past history nor a careful appraisal of 
the possibilities for future trade and terri- 
torial concessions, which the Soviets can 
offer in competition with the Western World, 
justify any certainty that the Germans will 
sul select us as the more desirable ally. 
We are making an error for which our chil- 
dren may pay with their lives if we permit 
any remilitarization of Germany, or a level 
of steel production in excess of peacetime 
needs, or any further weakening of our 
present far too weak controls. 

Nhat we are preparing as a bastion may 
well prove to be a boomerang if we proceed 
on the assumption, as we seem to be doing, 
that we can win the support of the German 
people by cooperating with the small group 
of cartel-minded industrialists and pork 
barrel politicians, whose devotion to our 
institutions is in direct proportion to the 
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amount of our annual appropriations, but 
whose deep rooted antagonism to a demo- 
cratic way of life found clear expression dur- 
ing the German election last fall. Conces- 
sions on the dismantling of factories, the 
internationalization of the Ruhr, or the value 
of the mark, are not interpreted by the Ger- 
mans as gestures of good will, but as mani- 
festations of apprehension. 

If after five brief years we are ready to 
Swap our bitterly bought laurel leaves for an 
olive branch, let us at least be sure to extend 
that branch to the right and not to the 
wrong people. Postwar profiteers and the 
still wealthy industrialists who financed Hit- 
ler are gorging themselves with rich foods in 
the luxurious restaurants of Frankfurt and 
Hamburg, while the workers and professional 
classes and their children are still under- 
nourished. 

The Germans, on the basis of the Weimar 
and Bonn republics, asscciate democracy 
with incompetence, insecurity, and human 
misery. They fully intend by blackmail, 
cajolery, or double dealing to utilize the 
American-Russian impasse to reestablish 
their own European hegemony. They may 
hate communism even more than they dis- 
trust democracy, but in choosing between 
them they will be guided not by ideological 
considerations, but solely by motives of self- 
interest—and by self-interest I do not mean 
the best interest of the German people but 
of their politicians, their landed aristocracy, 
and their militarists who, under the new 
regime as under the old, are still their undis- 
puted masters. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN GERMANY 


Approximately 45,000 Jews still live in Ger- 
many in a population of 65,000,000, but the 
malady of anti-Semitism lingers on. Of 
those who remain, 20,000 are German Jews 
and the remainder, displaced persons. Most 
of them are well advanced in years—34 per- 
cent of the Jews in Berlin, for instance, are 
over 55 years of age. Personally, I think all 
except those too old or too infirm to emigrate 
are ill-advised, not to mention lacking in 
self-respect, to remain in Germany. Anti- 
Semitism has not yet assumed a definite or- 
ganizational form but it has become again 
one of Germany’s major “exports.” Not 
only does it penetrate such neighboring 
countries as Belgium, France, and Switzer- 
land, but it contaminates our occupation 
troops in Germany. There is complete ab- 
sence of organized liberalism to combat its 
spread and to denounce its manifestations 
adequately. 

These manifestations take various forms: 
the desecration of synagogues and cemeteries, 
usually ascribed falsely by the police to 
adolescents; insults to inoffensive, helpless 
people by housing Officials, railroad conduc- 
tors, restaurant owners; disturbances at pub- 
lic gatherings by hoodlums, who shout: “The 
trouble with Hitler was he didn’t kill enough 
Jews,” actual riots such as I saw in Munich, 
with mounted police charging unarmed Jew- 
ish DP’s parading peacefully to protest an 
anti-Semitic letter in a newspaper; most omi- 
nous of all, ovations to men like Veit Harlan, 
producer of the notorious film, Jew Suess, 
when he was declared innocent of charges of 
anti-Semitism; and of the rabble-rouser, 
Herr Hedler, a member of the Bonn Parlia- 
ment, against whom an unsuccessful action 
was instituted when he stated that “Hitler’s 
anti-Jewish laws were all right, although, 
maybe, gassing was not the right method to 
enforce them.” 


A BROAD PROGRAM 


The problem of Germany is, however, far 
more than a threat to Jewish welfare; it is a 
world problem, and in our effort to cope with 
it we cannot let it appear for one moment 
to be a purely Jewish matter. At the first 
meeting of our committee, which, let me 
point out, is not entirely a Jewish com- 
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mittee and whose non-Jewish me 
we propose to broaden, our purp 
stated as follows: 

1. ‘To formuate @ specific program to wy 
all liberal-minded men could adhere f rt 
building of a free Germany, which will 8 
strength (moral as well as physical) to Ry, 
pean democracy, and reinforce effective , 
position to all forms of totalitarianism: 

2. To arouse the American Public to ay 
awareness of the dangers inherent in the ro. 
surgence of extreme German natior ' 
the failure of the denazification pr 
the return of former active Nazis to Positi 
of power, proposals for the reestablishme 
of a German army and air force, and the 
neglect of the reeducation program; 

3. To cooperate with other organizations 
similarly minded as our own in obtaining 
representation in Washington and abroad, 
and support in the press and on the radio ' 
publicizing and furthering our program, 

I should like to emphasize, however, that. 
in contrast to some other groups in this 
country, ours is definitely not a fault-find 
committee. We have faith in Commissione 
McCloy’s high ideals and genuine zeal for 
humanitarian causes. He is in no way r- 
sponsible for the present German dilemma 
and is doing everything within his power, in 
our opinion, to stem the tide of reaction. 

No clearer expression of an approach, in 
the best American tradition, to the German 
issue has ever been offered than Commis. 
sioner McCloy’s Stuttgart speech and his re- 
cent testimony before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in connection with | 
posed budget. This budget proposes to ap- 
propriate $18,000,000 for educational pur- 
poses and although this is still far from 
adequate, in our opinion, it is a big advance 
over previous budgets and probably all that 
could possibly gain congressional approval et 
the present time. 

Indeed, that battle for congressional ap- 
proval is the first one into which our com- 
mittee has thrown itself. A letter recently 
appeared in the New York Times, prepared 
by General Taylor and signed by several 
other members of the committee together 
with Mr. George Brett, of the Macmillan Co, 

We believe that this letter, urging that 
the full educational appropriation be 
granted, is a demonstration of the type of 
support we are seeking to extend and will 
continue to extend as far as possible to the 
State Department. 


A resolution has been offered in the Sen- 
ate by Senator GILLETTE, in conjunction with 
several colleagues including administ I 
stalwarts like Senators Lruman, P 
DouG.as, and KILGorE, which requests 
dent Truman to create an investiga g 
mittee to separate facts from rumo 
Germany and to learn how 
threat of various conspirational 
ments in that country. 
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Mr. Speaker, I sincerely believe that 
an objective and dispassionate review of 
the facts and trends in Germany, con- 
ducted by a highly qualified nonparti- 
san group of leaders in American pu2ic 
life, and supported by an expert technl- 
cal staff, would produce salutary results 
in the form of statesmanlike recommen- 
dations with regard to the future con- 
duct of American policy in Germany. 
My hope is, therefore, that this construc- 
tive proposal for a nonpolitical, fact- 
finding presidential commission will find 
favor with both the Congress and the 
administration. It is a proposal which 
deserves the support of the Americal 
people, and it may prove a major col 
tribution to the democratic effort to W2 
the peace. 








ABC Takes Wise Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
Iv THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘jm May 18, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Preorp, I attach an editorial, “ABC 
-os Wise Action,” from the Milwaukee 
nal of May 16. 
It is q matter of justifiable pride that 
fiwaukee and Wisconsin played an im- 

int part in ending long-standing dis- 
eri “mination in the American Bowling 
Co ngress. The State’s attorney general 

iad pressed the matter vigorously with 
State ABC officials. Milwaukeans had 
signified a real interest in seeing that 
the ABC meeting in 1952, scheduled for 








the city’s new arena, would be free from 

the d mination which has marred the 
n * +h ~~ + 

event In the pas: 


We promise an a0 promoting Ameri- 
can sportsmanship for all Americans on 
1 equal basis a real welcome in 1952. 

The editorial follows: 
ABC TaKES WISE ACTION 
In a gratifying and almost unanimous vote 
n Bowling Congress has opened 
hip to all men without regard to 
te creed, or color, 
f Americanism and sportsman- 
t is welcomed by everyone who has 
1 Opposing the ABC race ban, which 
limited membership in bowling’s ruling or- 
lite males. It is another 
victory in the war against discrimination in 
America and an act that cannot fail to bene- 


g ion to 


as Michael Dunn, ABC attorney, 
told the recent ABC convention, “sound, 
] | reasons” for the rule change. The 
vas engaged in costly court battles 
its practice of discrimination in at 
tates and was expecting similar 
States, It had already lost 
in the State of Illinois, where the 
ABC was chartered. And, as Dunn said, even 
i \ { its court fights .t would “still 
in the court of public opinion.” 
But t @ were moral reasons for the 


change ), and opponents of the race ban 
are Wliling to assume that those reasons were 
as compelling as any of the more “practical” 
. There is reason to hope and believe 


the ABC acted not through force but 
e members accept the fact that 
nm is not moral, is not good 
and is not good sportsmanship. 
for the future actions of the ABC 
; that hope. 

er race problems are never pleas- 
t always bitter. The ABC hag 
> Major step in healing the scars 
attle in which it was involved. 
that fight must heal the wounds 
epting the ABC action in good 
ratulating the ABC for its 
» and by hanging out the wel- 
the cities where the ABC, for 
ul years at least, has been 

than welcome. 
where the fight has been heat- 
‘eater satisfaction than most 
1 the ending of the ABC race 
3 is the organization’s head- 
community commends the 
htforward action and will 
me to the organization’s 





» +} 
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“Tin Hat” Antique in Civilian Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to my colleagues in the House as profit- 
able reading an article written by the 
Honorable CHET HOLIFIELD, Representa- 
tive of California’s Nineteenth District, 
and which appeared in the Washington 
Post of yesterday, Sunday, May 21. 

I have read this splendid article care- 
fully and with much interest, because of 
my own deep concern over the subject 
covered by Congressman HOLIFIELD. 

No one in Congress is better qualified 
than our colleague from California to 
discuss civilian defense. It has been one 
of his prime interests, beginning with his 
first term in Congress. Few there are 
who have given the time and study to 
this most important problem in these 
past few years. No one realizes better 
than Congressman HOotirietp that ci- 
vilian defense planning cannot wait until 
disaster strikes. He has become a leader 
in the fight to make certain America does 
not start too late in this field. 

It has been my personal pleasure to 
serve with the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Ho.iriEtp], first on the former 
Military Affairs Committee, in 1945 and 
1946, and since 1946 he and I have served 
together as two of the nine House Mem- 
bers on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. I, therefore, feel that I know 
the important role our colleague from 
California has and is playing in formu- 
lating plans for our Nation’s security. 

Mr. HOuIFIELD’s article follows: 

“Tin Har” ANTIQUE IN CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
(By CHET Ho.irre.pD, Member of Congress, 
Nineteenth District of California) 

In this atomic age, civilian defense is a 
matter that strikes home to every individual. 

The possibility of mass destruction by the 
most terrible weapons ever devised—with 
even deadlier ones on the drawing boards— 
cannot be put aside as a mere fancy. The 
possibility is real; it hovers about us in the 
shape of a huge mushroom that could blot 
out cities and peoples. 

And, because everyone is exposed to the 
potential horror, everyone shares in the re- 
sponsibility for civilian defense. No longer 
can we assume that defense is wholly the 
job of soldiers in uniform. Civilian defense 
is a pervasive kind of activity that must 
reach into the community, the neighborhood, 

and the home. 

Civilian defense must also become a new 
kind of activity. ‘The tin hats and sand 
buckets of the last war would seem rather 
pathetic in the awful glare of an atomic 
blast. New techniques and instruments must 
be made available for widespread use in the 
event of an emergency. Radiological moni- 
toring sounds like gobbledygook; the Geiger 
counter and the dosimeter are gadgets un- 
familiar to the ordinary citizen; but these 
terms will become household words in any 
adequate program of civilian defense. 

It was well stated by a witness before the 
Congressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy that the science of protecting and 
saving people is years behind the laboratory 
science of killing people. Our military lead- 
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ers like to boast now and then about how 
much damage we could inflict on an enemy. 
More sensible discussion, as this witness 
pointed out, might well be applied to the 
matter of protecting ourselves. He esti- 
mated that 30 percent of the casualties at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki could have been pre- 
vented by adequate preparation. 

The effective development of a civilian de- 
fense program is staggering in its complexity. 
Not only must the scientific findings of the 
laboratory be translated into instruments 
of common use, but intricate problems of 
Government administration must be solved. 
All levels of Government are necessarily en- 
meshed in this program. How shall we co- 
ordinate these diverse activities while pre- 
serving the basic rights of American citizens 
and our traditional structure of democratic 
government? 

What responsibilities shall be allocated to 
the Federal Government, what to State and 
local governments? How can each compli- 
cated network of community facilities and 
services be adapted to perform in emer- 
gencies without impossible burdens of cost? 
How shall the Federal Government arrange 
its own administrative organization for effi- 
cient civil-defense planning and operat ions? 
Is new legislation needed to back up this ad- 

ministrative organization? These are some 
of the questions which must be answered, 
and Congress as well as the executive branch 
is grappling with them now. 

While we can agree that the need to take 
effective measures of civilian defense is ur- 
gent, we must realize that the job cannot be 
finished overnight. Civilian defense is hard 
and prosaic w ork; it is co continuing work. So 
long as we live in a world troubled by the 
pr spect of atomic war, we must work at this 
steady occupation called civilian defense. 

Where do we stand today on this whole 
matter? In the Federal Government, we are 
mainly in the planning stage. Of cours 
there are many criticisms that the plans are 
deficient in one or another respect, and there 
is an understandable insistence that we talk 
less and do more. However, the fact that 
progress is slow should not be taken to mean 
that the Government is indifferent. Rather, 
it reflects the magnitude and difficulty of the 
task. 

On the legislative side, we are studying 
civilian-defense requirements with great 
care. The Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, of which I am a member, 
is conducting hearings, some in executive 
session, some public, on civilian defense as 
it relates to atomic attack. The Senate 
Armed Services Committee is examining 
military aspects of this matter. 

Serious attention is being given to my Dill 
for the creation of a special commission to 
study the feasibility of an alternate capital 
for use in case of an attack on Washington. 
I propose this purely as a precautionary 
measure. The continuous operation of Gov- 
ernment, in the event of devastating atomic 
attack, is vital to continued national survival. 

On the administrative side, the National 
Security Resources Board, an agency charged 
with broad responsibilities to advise the Pres- 
ident concerning defense and security needs 
7 heading up civilian defense affairs. This 

ard is working under a directive from the 
Siactaent to ass ume leader ship in civil-de- 
fense planning and to develop an adequate 
program. 

Major departments and agencies of the 
Government are being assigned differs 
parts of the planning job. For example, the 
General Services Administration was given 
the primary responsibility for planning for 
wartime civilian disaster relief. The GSA 
says it will develop plans for civilian and 
military participation in activites designed 
to minimize the effects of enemy attack upon 
our civilian population, facilities anc serve 
ices, and for repairing the damage resulting 
from such attack. 
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Because civilian defense must 


Ix 


be consid- 
y a matter of atomic defense, the 
formation for planning and operat- 
s largely from the Atomic Energy 
n. The Commission has been as- 
the important task of supplying au- 
ve data concerning the effects of 
xplosion. What happens to people 
buildings or to cities when an atomic 
1 occurs, are questions on which the 
already provided considerable infor- 

in published form. 

RUGGED INSTRUMENTS 

of radiation is a basic factor in 
an defense. Obviously, we can’t train 
ryone to be att atomic physicist. There- 
ruments of detection must be de- 
i to withstand hard knocks and to be 
ed easily after brief instruction. The 
sion reports practical results, in the 
ufacture of low-cost, rugged instruments 
‘tect the danger spots caused by deadly 
mma rays after an atomic explosion. The 
mmission is establishing short training 
’s in laboratories throughout the coun- 
for doctors and radiological monitoring 


te companies also have been stimu- 
to experiment in producing radiation 
n instruments. When the AEC took 
he atomic program ‘n 1947, there were 
9 companies manufacturing about 
fferent types of instruments. Presently 
are about 60 firms in this field, includ- 
those that manufacture accessories or 
nponents 

ilow-up studies on the survivors of Hiro- 
a and Nagasaki are providing important 
1ation on the after effects of exposure 
ition. Although newer and more 
mbs make these observations dated, 
note of encouragement in the fact 
rs of Hiroshima and Naga- 
pretty good shape. No ine 
been noted in abnormalities in 
‘hildren. It was found that the 
ye is particularly susceptible 
and form of cataract is now 

e Japanese survivor 
hods of decontaminating food 
objects exposed to radiation 
died by the commission. New 
ol infection and to treat bleed- 
developed. Anemia will be 
t fusion. And these radia- 
udies undoubtedly will result in new 
eries of far-reaching impor- 


the treatment of disease. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 
this article, I wculd like 
ic principles of civilian 
the more 


luding 


m persuasive, 

$ p robl em. 

t, the measures must be practical. We 
ll jurselves to become panicky 
to fantastic and impossible 
America is not about to go under- 
ground or become a nation of cave dwellers. 
We must work within the framework of the 
xist 10omy and with the resources and 
are or can become available 
inordinate financial outlays. 
nse should proceed by steady, 
well-integrated stages, rather 


tic spurts in all directions at 


scnemes 


the work must 
top-heavy bu- 
on n imposing 


major part of 
lly. We want nc 
ntrol in Washing 
everybody. The mainspring of 


efense lies in the initiative 
the people themselves 
facilities for community service. 
the Fe -deral Government has an 
responsibility for effective plan- 
ar us ce But no Gt OvV- 

¥ ubstitute 


rk that 


and 
and in 


must be applied at the bottom—where civil- 
ian defense measures are expected to work. 
The interest and constructive criticism 
which municipal officers like Mayor Fletcher 
Bowron of Los Angeles have brought to bear 
on civilian-defense planning, indicate that 
many local units of Government are pre- 
pared to assume their rightful share of re- 
sponsibility in this task. 

Third, civilian defense must be managed 
by civilians. This job is too far reaching 
in its impact, too close to the daily lives of 
our citizenry, to be delegated to the military. 
Indeed, I am convinced that the military 
authorities do not want the heavy added 
responsibilities that civil defense entails. 
They have enough to do in their own sphere 
of responsibility for national defense, 

Some proposals have been made that civil- 
fan-defense planning be placed within the 
Department of Defense. I cannot agree with 
this line of thinking. All the objections that 
can be made to the control of civilian de- 
fense bya rigid bureaucracy in Washington 
apply with even greater force to military 
control. Let the “garrison state’ be cone 
fined to military life and let it not be ex- 
tended to American life as a whole. 

Fourth, and implicit in the three preced- 
ing principles, civilian defense must he 
carried out in the American, democratic 
way. With the new possibilities of atomic 
warfare have come new burdens which strain 
our resources and our institutions to the ut- 
most. Iam confident that America can carry 
these burdens without losing hold of the 
ideals and the ideas by which we live. The 
self-reliance of our people, their common 
sense, their resiliency, their tremendous ca- 
pacity for cooperative endeavor at the come 
munity level, augur well for the future. 


Atlantic Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein an editorial from 
the New York Times of May 22, 1950, en- 
titled “Atlantic Integration”: 

ATLANTIC INTEGRATION 

With the momentous decisions of the Lon- 
don conferences of the Atl antic powers 
spread upon the record of history, there de- 
volve upon the Atlantic governments and 
peoples the task and the duty to take speedy 
and concrete action to transform the paper 
agreements into living reality. These deci- 
sions are the logical and inevitable conse- 
quences of the present international situa- 
tion, in which the only remaining milita- 
ristic and aggressive power—Soviet Russia— 
challenges the rest of the world. But they 
are aiso so far-reaching and carry such 
broad implications, that they break through 
all traditional thinking and make unprece- 
dented demands upon the statesmanship, 
the faith, and the realism of all the nations 
concernet, 

For what they do is to carry the concept 

of the Atlantic community to a point incon- 
ceivable a few short years ago. Hitherto, 
under the Marshall plan, the West-European 
Union and the Council of Europe, the idea 
of political, economic, and military integra- 
tion has been largely confined to Europe, 
with the United States providing both aid 
and encouragement in these projects. Even 
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the North Atlantic Pact was originally eon 
ceived as a traditional defensive allia ance 
between completely sovereign and independ. 
ent nations, with each reserving the ric ht ta 
pursue independent policies and to dete. 
mine the nature of its action in case at 
ater 
But under the London decisions the con 

cept of economic, military and, at least in 
foreign policy, political integration has hee: 
extended from Europe to the whole Nor» 
ne community. And of all these ; 

cts, the proposed military integration ; 
ane important because it involves ; 
necessitates the other two. This military 
integration is implied in the project to crear 
balanced collective forces by means of the 
most economical and effective utilizatio, 
the forces and the material at the dis; 
of the North Atlantic countries, whicy 
amounts, in effect, to the creation of a multi. 
national but integrated and Virtually supra. 
national military establishment. Under 
this plan the United States will expand its 
Air Force and its Navy, rather than its 
ground force, and assume responsibility for 
strategic, including atomic, bombing, and, 
in combination with European naval forces 
fcr keeping the ocean lanes open. The Eu. 
ropean nations, in contrast, will assume the 
prior task of forming large ground for 
and Britain and France will also ass 
the task of developing tactical airpower 
support of such forces. 

This is quite in keeping with the North 
Atlantic Treaty, which pledges the pact 
nations to “unite their efforts for colle 
tive defense and for the preseryatio1 
peace and security,” and for this purp 
“by means of continuous and effective self 
help and mutual aid, to maintain and < 
velop their individual and collective capa 
to resist armed attack.” But it is also self 
evident that if the fulfillment of this 
taking is to rest not on the joint a 
balanced national forces, as formerly, 
on a collective force organized according 
national specialization, the effectiveness 
the whole will inevitably depend on 
effectiveness of any part of it. No cl 
is stronger than its weakest link, and t 
maxim, when applied to the integrated « 
lective force of the North Atlantic 
munity, carries with it certain < 
obligations which it is necessary \ 
mind. 

One of these obligations is th 
each and every nation to do it 
toward the development of the ! 
specialty allotted to it. Another is the duty 
of all pact nations to contribute t 
mutual aid according to their best ab 
both in the matter of military s 
in everything essential to economic prog! 
on which depend both the political sta’ 
and military reliability of the indiv! 
nations. A further obligation would s 
to be for all the pact nations so to ‘ 
cert their foreign policies as to present 
all times, a solid front. But the first 
foremost of all these obligations would § 
to be that, beyond all previous u 
reservations in the North Atlantic Pact, “| 
the nations providing the collective 10 
must be ready to act in concert the in 
any one of them is attacked. 
not and cannot abrogate the exclusive 1 
of Congress to declar war—a f 
loomed so large during the p 
But it does strengthen the m 
tion to use armed force, if nec 
provided by the pact. For the 
or even hesitation, of any one natio 
immediately and inevitably wreck t 
collective force and expose all to ¢ 
subjugation. That is a risk which 
avoided at the cost of every sacri 
cluding the sacrifice of some ! 
national sovereignty which this 
may involve. 


uppies 








Parbara Hayes and Sue Bam- 


Essays by © 


mesberger, Students of North Syracuse 


Central School, North Syracuse, N. Y., 
on Democracy Versus Socialism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to extend my remarks and include the 
following essays delivered by Barbara 
Hayes and Sue Bammesberger. I had 
the pleasure of hearing these essays de- 
livered. The former won first prize and 
the latter second. Two hundred and 
thirty-five boys and girls from the towns 
of Clay and Cicero participated in the 
contest conducted by the Lake Shore 
Republican Club. The gratifying fact to 
me is that every one of these boys and 
girls wrote on the subject which is in the 
minds of every American these days— 
why they prefer democracy to socialism. 

My concern over the Nation’s drift to- 
ward eolailad is somewhat lessened by 
this youthful demonstration that those 
who preach absolutism have not pulled 
the wool over the eyes of our youth. 
Those who have attempted to call so- 
cialism by so many other names have 
not been able to demonstrate to our 
younger generation that our hard-earned 
democracy should be cast away no mat- 
ter what the blue-sky promises of Fair 
Dealers may be. I think that a great 
deal of credit, and our thanks, should 
be given to Mr. C. R. Robbins and Mrs. 
Marion Rich, principal and teacher, of 








Nort th Syracuse Central School for their 
fine training of these young people. Fol- 
aie are the essays: 

Wuy I Prerer Democracy TO SOCIALISM 


(By Barbara Hayes) 


Did you ever stop to think of how lucky 
1 are to live in a democracy? No, I don’t 
y many of us have. Let us com- 
‘racy with some of the dictated 
vernment and see just how lucky 


believe ve 


A democracy is a representative form of 
government. The people may govern them- 
8e] tly through town meetings, or in- 
directly through elected representatives in 
city, State, and national affairs. 

The | s Of our democratic form of gov- 
Thi tor a period of over 150 years, has 
been the Constitution. This document, 

| in 1789, is comprised of our many 

id liberties. Even though it was 
for the benefit of a nation of 
it Ils expandable enough to serve 

Gay a Nation of 150,000,000. The main 
I Constitution are the preamble, 
: (consisting of seven articles), and 
the ar iments. The first 10 amendments 

ed to as the Bill of Rights. The 
of the Bill of Rights can scarcely 

It serves as the cornerstone of 

1 democracy, Under its protective 

d guaranties, Americans can re- 

: ses and injustices which people 
{ dict or nations have been forced to 
e} berties which the Bill of Rights 
are freedom to act, think, be- 

write, hear, read, worship, as- 

ud possess, The importance of 


1 
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these liberties lies in the fact that they are 
guaranties to everyone. 

In no other country in the world could 
people live their lives with such an air of in- 
dependence. Even the youngest school chile 
dren have had some contact with their Gov- 
ernment. They have seen policemen direct- 
ing traffic at busy corners; they have heard 
the President of the United States speak on 
the radio; they have heard of judges, trials, 
juries; or have seen people stand in line at 
the polls to vote on election day. However, 
the heads of all governments do not always 
report to the people on the affairs of the 
nation. The people in other nations do not 
always have the chance to elect the 
officials who govern them. These privileges 
are granted only to people in democratic 
countries. 

Socialism, on the other hand, is in an 
almost direct contrast with democracy. It 
is quite difficult to define the word socialism 
in such a way as to include all the shades 
of meaning which have been given to that 
word. Some consider it a very dangerous and 
revolutionary idea. Others believe it to be 
a desirable way of life and they presume it 
would bring about a better way of living 
than any other form of government. 

Socialism is often confused with commu- 
nism. The main difference between them is 
their viewpoints on government-controlled 
goods. Socialists believe that the govern- 
ment should control and regulate only pro- 
ducer’s goods, They include railroads, ma- 
chinery, factories, and raw materials. Com- 
munists believe that the government should 
control not only producers’ but consumers’ 
goods. Consumers’ goods consist of food, 
clothing and shelter. 

The father of modern socialism as well as 
modern communism is Karl Marx. Marx felt 
that the only way to overcome the evil 
struggle between classes was to have only 
one class—the masses of workers. The Com- 
munists believe in bringing about this over- 
throw quickly through revolution, as has 
been done in Russia. The Socialists would 
bring about this change through constitu- 
tional means. 

In spite of much opposition it is certain 
that the theories of Marx and his followers 
have greatly influenced thought in the mod- 
ern world. 

In a totalitarian state the government is 
tie master of the people, who exist for the 
benefit of the state. While in a democratic 
state, the state is the servant of the people 
and exists for their good. This principle is 
based on the great faith placed in the indi- 
vidual in a democratic state. Also, in a 
socialist state all reading and culture is dic- 
tated by the government. This is due to 
the fact that everything is led by one party 
and the people are powerless. 

However, even if the defects of capitalism 
are admitted, capitalism has brought about 
a much higher standard of living for a larger 
number of people than any other system. 
This has been due to two very powerful fac- 
tors—individual initiative and the right to 
private property. These are the forces which 
develop individual responsibility, energy, in- 
ventive skill and a progressive spirit. Al- 
though socialism would not crush out all 
private property and initiative, most Amer- 
icans feel that freedom in these things has 
been the driving force that has made Amer- 
ica great. 





Wuy I Prerer DEMOCRACY TO SOCIALISM 
(By Sue Bammesberger) 

America, our country and our people— 
Wwe are a great Nation. But are we great 
enough to overcome the problems of the day 
that swirl about us? It depends upon 
whether we look at the whole fruit of the 
work of free men or see only the blemishes. 
Ve know we have not reached every one 
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of our high ideals, but we are still trying. 
Today we face the problems much the same 
as our forefathers did. There has always 
been a struggle, but we didn’t quit; we have 
kept on working and striving. 

Today there are two theories of govern- 
ment competing with each other in the 
world—Communist ideas against demo- 
cratic ideas. The split-up of the world into 
two rival blocs is the most serious single 
problem facing us today. The solution of 
specific problems, such as the control of 
atomic energy, conclusion of peace terms, 
reconstruction of devastated areas and 
others, is affected by the rivalry between the 
United States and Russia. Soviet determi- 
nation to expand its sphere of influence is 
matched by American determination to 
“make the world safe for democracy.” 

As the leading spokesman for the demo- 
cratic nations we oppose the spread of com- 
munism by other than lawful means. If a 
nation of its own free will chooses to accept 
communism, our policy is not to interfere 
in what we consider basically a domestic 
matter. But if communism is forced on 
weaker countries by outside military pres- 
sure or infiltration of foreign agents, our 
policy is to oppose such aggressive expansion. 

So much is said against communism, just 
what is it and why are we the people of 
America so intent on Keeping it out of our 
country and the countries of our allies? It 
is hard to give one single definition because 
it means so many things. Often it means 
one thing in theory and another in practice. 
Communism is a complicated web of ideas, 
many of which have come from the past. 
In the 1800’s there was a strong Socialist 
movement under the leadership of Karl Marx, 
In France in 1870 this movement split into 
the Socialist and Communist branches, the 
latter being more radical. Only in Russia 
and its satellite countries did it result in the 
establishment of “a dictatorship of the 
proletariat” when the czarist regime was 
overthrown by the Communist revolution in 
1917. Communism has since spread in vary- 
ing degrees to many countries. One prin- 
ciple all Communists, or Socialists, agree 
upon is that governments or the represent- 
atives as a whole, should own all the means 
of production, such as factories, machines, 
farm land, banks and should operate them 
for the benefit of all rather than the profits 
for the few 

When the Communists speak of democracy 
they obviously do not mean our version 
of the Bill of Rights. They believe that 
the state is omnipotent and that individ- 
ual human beings are unimportant. This 
belief is exactly the opposite of the demo- 
cratic idea which has been the basis of 
our democracy; of our freedom, of our edu- 
cational system, and our social customs; an 


idea which not only has made possible our 
way of life but has been largely responsible 
for economic progress and our wealth as a 
Nation. What is this idea? It is faith in 


the possibilities of human personality, that 
given the opportunity, men and women have 
the ability to take charge of their own lives. 
Proof of this idea is our United States Con- 
stitution which has served as the basis of our 
Government for over 150 years. The 
Communists say that their new Rus- 
sian constitution is an _ excellent one. 
They point to the civil rights it promises— 
freedom of speech, of the press, of assembly, 
of street processions. The Communists call 
these pledges of freedom, but if anyone took 


them seriously he would not last long. These 
civil rights may be ued only to strengthen 
the Communist system. They were not 
granted to give the people liberty. The -—- 
amble of our Constitution states as one of 
its clauses that the Constitution was estab- 
lished in order to secure the Sivas of 
liberty to curselves and our posterity. In 
a@ real democracy, freedom means liberty to 


re 
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‘riticize and oppose, as well as to support. 
Our Government was set up to guarantee 
these liberties to us and it actually tries to 
carry out this guaranty. Most of us be- 
lieve it does so to an extent never before 
equaled in the whole world. And we also 
believe that any form of censorship of cre- 
ative ability or of criticism is dangerous. 
A democracy cannot flourish without criti- 
cism 

Also, according to the Communist con- 
stitution of Russia, the citizen is given the 
right to rest and leisure. So the Govern- 
ment sees that he gets it. And he gets it 
through organizations that control his leisure 
from the time hg is 8 years of age. Plays, 
songs, and movies in Russia are used for 
more than entertainment. Their primary 
purpose is propaganda—to glorify the state. 
We Americans are free in our leisure time. 
How good or how bad our neighborhood be- 
comes depends on each of us—individually. 

Some critics of our democracy say that 
because the world is so complex now, the 
individual citizen ought not to have a voice 
in his own government. In Russia there 
are what they term “free elections,” but 
there is only one party—the Communist 
Party. Voters are allowed to vote only “yes” 
or “no.” In America the people exercise 
their sovereignty by voting for candidates 
on either of two major parties or from sev- 
eral minority parties. Voting is a privilege 
conferred on the people by the state—it 
is not a right of citizenship. All those who 
are qualified to vote may use the privilege 
or not, as they choose, but it is generally 
understood to be the duty of citizens to 
exercise the privilege if our democracy is to 
function in the interest of the majority. 

After thoughtfully comparing life in a 
democracy with that in a Communist domi- 
nated country, I am proud to proclaim that 
I am a part of a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. On every 
horizon new frontiers beckon to the young 
people of America who are now in school or 
college. In an atmosphere of freedom of 
thought, word, and deed, the growth and de- 
velopment of human character is made pos- 
sible, giving boys and girls a chance to 
dream dreams and make those dreams come 
true. That is why I prefer democracy to 
socialism. 


Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the REcorp, I include the 
following statement by Richard J. Gray, 
president, Building and Construction 
Trades Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency: 

I appreciate this opportunity to testify 
because I feel that the subject of rent con- 
trol is vitally important, not only to the 
8,000,000 members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, but to the lives and welfare 
of all American families. 

We are very pleased that a number of 
Congressmen have introduced bills to extend 
rent control, and we particularly appreciate 
the tremendous interest which the chairman 
of this committee has shown in this impor- 
tant problem, 


It would seem appropriate in presenting 
this testimony to discuss briefly a few of the 
chief arguments that have been advanced by 
the real estate interests in their effort to 
prove that there is no need for extending 
Federal rent control beyond June 30, 1950. 

The first point which real estate people 
emphasize is that there is no longer any 
shortage of housing. They point to the 
record volume of home building last year 
when the building industry began the con- 
struction of over a million homes, and to 
the continuing high level of construction 
during the first 4 months of this year. In 
their opinion, this makes unnecessary any 
continuation of Federal rent control. 

However, this analysis overlooks several 
important points. It overlooks the fact that 
last year’s volume of housing construction 
was not very much higher than 1925, a year 
when there were 35,000,000 fewer people in 
this country. It also overlooks the fact that 
the overwhelming proportion of the housing 
built during the past year has been for sale 
and not for rent. 

More fundamentally, the analysis of the 
real estate interests underestimates the char- 
acter ana extent of the desperate housing 
shortage this country has been facing in 
the postwar period. Even with the record 
volume of new construction, the housing 
shortage is still very much with us. Its ex- 
istence cannot be denied. The Bureau cf 
Labor Statistics recently conducted a survey 
of vacancies in 25 metropolitan areas in all 
parts of the country. Some of the vacancy 
rates disclosed by this survey are as follows: 


Percent 
Atlanta, Ga 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn 
New York City, N. Y 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
St. Louis, Mo Re 


Of the 25 cities surveyed, only two ha 
vacancy rates of over 3 percent and only 5 
others had vacancy rates between 2 and 3 
percent. In all of the remainder, the va- 
cancy rate was less than 2 percent. This 
compares with a normal rate of 5 to 6 per- 
cent. Moreover, it is important to remember 
that the figures cited represent the over-all 
vacancy rate. They do not indicate that 
this percentage of dwelling units were ac- 
tually available for rent. Asa matter of fact, 
the habitable rental vacancy rate in these 
25 cities was 1 percent or less for all except 
two of the areas. These figures certain’y 
show that the housing shortge is still very 
much with us. 

A second argument which the real-estate 
interests use against rent control is that it 
is unfair to the Nation’s landlords. Yet, the 
facts are that today’s rent-control law per- 
mits the landlords to obtain all increases in 
rents to which they would be entitled in a 
normal rental market. 

Rent increases can be obtained for any 
of the following: 

1. For any major improvement which the 
landlord makes in the dwelling unit. 

2.-For increases in the price of fuel or any 
other operating cost which the landlord has 
to pay. 

3. For cases in which the landlord was un- 
expectedly faced with a very low rent on the 
maximum rent date. 

4. For cases in which the landlord is not 
receiving an adequate return for his prop- 
erty. 

During the past year the Housing Expediter 
has had to interpret the formula for “fair net 
operating income” written into the law last 
year. Under the law the Housing Expediter 
ruled that this requirement would not be 
met unless the landlord was obtaining a net 
income equal to 30 percent of his gross in- 
come for small buildings and 25 percent for 
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large buildings. I want you to know tha 
the A. F. of L. felt that these requiremen:, 
were unduly liberal, and when this Procedure 
was announced a public protest was saan 
Under the circumstances it is difficult to ss 
how anyone can argue that the landlords a 
being treated unfairly by the provisions af 
the present law. are 

Another argument which opponents ,¢ 
rent control are using concerns what jg gp. 
scribed as a “vast groundswell of public opin. 
ion” against rent control. According to this 
theory, it is only the heavy hand of the 
Washington bureaucrats which has forced 
rent control upon the unwilling American 
people. 

Let us examine this argument more closely 
We must realize that there is included ip th, 
present rent-control law a very liberal sectic 1 
providing for decontrol of rents by the 
option” method. 

If opponents of rent control are correct 
the American people would have acted to take 
advantage of these local-option decontro| 
provisions of the 1949 r2nt-control law. The 
facts are directly the opposite. Only a very 
few cities have utilized these provisions to 
remove rent controls. Despite intense pres. 
sure from the real-estate interests, the city 
councils of only 262 cities—only 7 percent of 
communities under rent control today—haq 
elected to remove rent control by May 10 of 
this year. This total includes only 11 cities 
with more than 100,000 population and 14 
others with over 50,000. 

It might be desirable for me to point out 
how these decontrolled actions have affected 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor. Recently we have made a special sur- 
vey of all communities throughout the 
country in which there are A. F. of L. central 
labor unions. The following table indicates 
how many of these areas have been decon- 
trolled and how many are still under rent 
control: 


“local 


Status of rent control in communities where 
there are A, F. of L. central labor unions, 
May 1950 


Total central ‘abor unions in United 
States and Alaska.................--] 
Communities never under rent control 
Total communities under rent control 
Decontrolled by local option ....-..... 
Decontrolled by Housing Expediter... 
Decontrolled by recommendation of 
local rent advisory board 
Decontrolled by State action......--- 
Decontrolled by Emergency Court of 
Appeals iceman indiana 
Under State rent controls. ....-.-- 
Still under Federal controls..........- 





You will note from the total that more 
than three-fifths of the communities (421 


out of a total of 691 which have ever been 
under rent control) are still operating under 
Federal rent control. It is significant that 
only 87 or less than 13 percent have been de- 
controlled by the local option method. 
These are the over-all Nation-wide sta- 
tistics. When we examine the figu 
particular States, it is easy to see how 
sudden decontrol would fall with 
trophic impact upon A. F. of L. members 
In Illinois, for example, there are 53 com- 
munities in which there are A. F. of L. cen 
tral labor unions. None of these commuli 
ties have been decontrolled by local option 
and only nine of the smallest areas 
been decontrolled by the Housing Fxpediter. 
In Minnesota, where there are 17 central 
labor unions, only 2 of its communities 4a\ 
been decontrolled, neither as a resuit G 
local option. In Michigan, Ohio, Pennsy! 
vania, Minnesota, New Jersey, Missou 
North Carolina, Washington, and West ve 
ginia, only a handful of communitie have 








In fact, there are 10 
States in which not a single community with 
a abor union has been decontrolled. 


been decontrolled. 


central 1 
o formation very clearly refutes the 





This in 
contention of the real estate interests. Al- 
though there have been the most liberal ar- 


rangements for decontrol under the present 
only a very few cities have decontrolled 


w, only 
a under the local option method. The 
vast ground swell of public opinion which 


al estate interests have tried to create 
y does not exist. 

When your committee was considering the 
n of rent control last year, very few 
nities had as yet been decontrolled. 
; felt then that decontrol would 
y serious effect on rent levels, 
actual facts in decontrolled com- 
save turned out to be even worse 
han our fears. 
; ger have to guess about what 
happens when a community has been de- 
controlled. Within the past few months the 
Department of Labor has surveyed 14 com- 
hs 










vyhere Federal rent controls have 

moved to determine the effect on rent 

In 12 of the communities there are 

r rent controls of any kind while 

1, Milwaukee and Madison, Wis., 

are U very weak State rent control law. 

The Department of Labor found that rent 

eases in these communities for those 

which rents were raised ranged 

1 12 percent in Madison, Wis., 

to nearly 41 percent in Beverly Hills, Calif. 

The survey also showed that from 17 to 64 

I t the tenants in those cities 
af 1 by rent increases. 

These facts have received support from a 

rn » by an organization which is 

rough posed to rent control, the Nat- 

i A tion of Real Estate Boards. The 

NAREB tly made a survey of 100 decon- 

tr in 30 States. It was found that 

i for one-half of the tenants 

1 communities with a popula- 

10 and for 55 percent in cities 

fl )or more. The average increase for 

1 ») were forced to pay rent in- 

ses Was 22 percent. Interestingly enough, 

showed that rent increases were 


The NAREB survey points unmis- 
to two conclusions: (1) Nationwide 
¢ rol would result in rent increases for 
n ns f ilies. (2) Rent control is just 
lem in many small areas as it 

e cities. 
far, I have been citing overall figures 
covering tenants in all income groups. I 
the fact, however, that the 
of rent controls would have the 
: f effect on families in the 
lower Income brackets because rent pay- 
ts loom as a larger proportion of 
me for low-income groups than 
t higher-income groups, This is indicated 
& made by the Federal Reserve 
1 ing that in 1948 rent constitu- 
1 23 pe! t of family income for families 
‘n Incomes under $2,000 as compared with 
~« Percent for all families and only 9 percent 
tor high income families with incomes of 


ever, even this is not the whole story 
ne particularly severe effect that rent 
l ; ON low-income families. The 
f Labor surveys previously men- 
v very clearly that in a clear maj- 
> cities where income data were 
larger percentage of families in 
me groups were affected by rent 
n the higher-income families. 
, in Topeka, Kans., 48 percent 
with incomes under $2,000 had 
hereased after decontrol as com- 


th only 22 percent of the families 
x: ) or more. 

ee — ; the significance of housing costs 
a of union members, the A. F. 


fen deeply concerned with the 
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problem of rent control. This has been evi- 
denced in a number of official actions which 
the A. F. of L. has taken during the past 
year. I would like to briefly mention these 
statements. 

The sixty-eighth convention of the A. F. 
of L., which met last October in St. Paul, 
Minn., urged without a dissenting vote that 
“until the supply of low-price housing units 
can be equalized with the demand, effective 
rent control must be maintained so that 
families will not be faced with exorbitant 
increases in rents.” 

This action by the most recent A. F. of L. 
convention has been supplemented by state- 
ments issued by the executive council at 
the two meetings it has held since the con- 
vention. At its January meeting the execu- 
tive council issued a statement urging the 
need for continuance of the rent-control 
program until there is a large increase in 
the housing supply for families in the low- 
and middle-income groups. At its meeting 
held only 2 weeks ago the executive coun- 
cil again emphasized the need for continu- 
ance of rent control. At that time the coun- 
cil said: “* * * as long as the housing 
shortage exists, Federal rent control will be 
needed to prevent exorbitant increases in 
rents.” 

I can assure you that these official actions 
which the A. F. of L. has taken in support 
of rent control have not been intended to 
sustain any theory of Government control 
over our economy. On the contrary, the 
A. F. of L. has never been in favor of Gov- 
ernment controls unless they were absolutely 
necessary. It is only because we are con- 
vinced of the extremely harmful effect which 
would result from the sudden removal of all 
Federal rent controls that we are now urging 
the extension of rent controls for another 
ye ar. 

The cold facts are that the removal of 
rent controls at the present time would have 
the same effect on millions of workers as 
a Nation-wide pay cut. This is what might 
be expected to happen. The average factory 
worker today doesn’t make much more than 
$50 a week. A worker with a weekly in- 
come of $50 spends 20 percent of his income 
for rent. That amounts to about $10 a 
week. A rent increase of only 25 percent 
would be about $2.50 a week, and bear in 
mind that 25 percent is much less than the 
average increase in many of the communities 
surveyed by the Department of Labor. A 
$2.50 a week increase would represent 5 
percent of his weekly income, and if it is 
assumed that he works 40 hours a week, 
it is the equivalent of a pay cut of 6 cents 
an hour. 

You gentlemen are certainly familiar 
enough with the history of the labor move- 
ment in this country to know that Ameri- 
can workers simply will not take that kind 
of treatment without protest. If rents are 
decontrolled on a Nation-wide basis, I am 
absolutely certain that unions all over the 
country will demand an increase in wages in 
order to maintain the current purchasing 
power of their members. 

We can reach only one conclusion and 
that is that Federal rent controls must be 
extended for another year. While the A. F. 
of L. has criticized the present rent control 
law, we think that it does constitute a min- 
imum basis for an effective rent control pro- 
gram. We are, therefore, recommending 
only one change in the present law. 

We believe that the local option pro- 
visions in the present law should be changed 
so that local option could be made a two- 
way street. Under the present law a com- 
munity has no means of restoring rent con- 
trols once it has used the local option 
method to decontrol rents in its area. We 
believe that this should be changed so that 
communities could bring about recontrol 
by local option in the same way that they 
are now able to accomplish decontrol. We 
think that they should have this right to re- 
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control by local option regardless of whether 
the decontrol was by previous local action, 
State action, or upon the initiative of the 
Housing Expediter. 

I should like to state briefly our position 
on the provision in H. R. 8276 which would 
remove Federal rent controls in any local 
community which failed to declare prior to 
December 31, 1950, by resolution of its gove 
erning body or by popular referendum, “that 
a shortage of rental housing accommoda- 
tions exists which requires the continuance 
of rent control.” In view of the very simple 
method of obtaining decontrol available to 
every community through the local option 
method, we are frankly at a loss to und@r- 
stand why it is necessary to consider a pro- 
posal of this kind. Moreover, there is grave 
danger that unless such a proposal is sur- 
rounded with adequate safeguards, rent con- 
trol will go by default in many communi- 
ties even though a majority of the citizens 
recognize a continued need for it. A lethar- 
gic city council or one in which real estate 
interests were heavily represented might 
fail to take the necessary action required to 
retain rent controls in its community. We 
feel, therefore, that the present local option 

nethod is sufficiently flexible to permit any 
community where rent controls are no longer 
necessary to take the necessary action to re- 
move Federal rent controls. This is no time 
to take chances with the welfare and pros- 
perity of the American people. 

We, in the American Federation of Labor, 
believe that the issue is clear. Federal rent 
controls must be extended beyond June 30, 
1950. The failure to extend rent controls 
would mean sudden, large, and widespread 
increases in rents for millions of families who 
would be completely unprepared for such a 
blow. This must not be allowed to happen. 
We, therefore, urge that you recommend to 
the Congress that Federal rent controls be 
continued for another year, 





Political “Medicine Show” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including as part of my remarks 
an editorial which appeared in the Ra- 
cine Journal Times, of Racine, Wis., on 
Tuesday, May 16, 1950, aprcpos the Pres- 
ident’s political junket across the United 
States at an expense of $250,000 of the 
American taxpayers’ money: 

POLITICAL “MEDICINE SHOW” 

President Trumans’ tour, which ended at 
Chicago last night in a blaze of fireworks, 
real and political, has been called various 
things. He labeled it “nonpolitical.” His 
critics marked it down as a “barnstorming 
junket” to get votes for his party. But the 
Indianapolis News has picked another name 
for it—a “medicine show.’ 

We don’t like to mention a President of 
the United States in the same breath as one 
of those old-time shows, with “the doct 
selling a “matchless remedy good for all the 
ills of man or beast,” under gas lights in a 
tent between and after performances by seCce 
ond rate jugglers, comedians, singers, banjo 
players and other artists. But the News, ft 
seems to us, has put the thing rather neatly, 
in this fashion: 

“In his opening speech Monday night at 
Lincoln, Nebr., and in two of three addresses 
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Tuesday !n Wyoming, the President played 
polities of the most obvious sort. His strat- 
egy is simple: To make at least one speech 
pink with promises for each of the economic 
or regional groups in the Nation. 

“Before a farm audience at Lincoln, he 
vowed that farm income would be raised even 
higher, mainly through that economic night- 
mare, the Brannan plan. At Casper, he em- 
ployed the ancient political trick of play- 
ine off one region against another. The 
East, home of the selfish and shortsighted, 
is avainst the development of the natural 
resources of the West, he said. The Gov- 
ernment, he assured the westerners, is the 
best means ‘for development of power, navi- 
gation, and irrigation.’ 

“Since Cheyenne is a fairly sizable com- 
munity, the President brought out his pana- 
cea for small business. The little merchant, 
he maintained—like the farmers and the 
ranchers—needs only to put his trust in the 
administration and Harry Truman. There 
was no mention of the real troubles of small 
and big business alike—the confiscatory taxes 
made necessary by his supergovernment and 
wild-spending administration. 

“The President could answer a very real 
need on this trip if he would only discuss 
the issues that worry every citizen these 
days—the staggering size of the national 
debt, the growing inflation stoked by deficit 
spending, revision of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the seemingly endless strikes, the Communist 
threat, both at home and abroad. The 
people of the Nation want to hear these prob- 
lems discussed clearly and honestly. The 
man who should take the lead in presenting 
them is the President of the United States. 

“Instead, he is putting on a medicine show. 
And implicit in all his talks is the dangerous 
medicine that you don’t have any troubles 
that the Government can’t cure. Individual 
responsibility, personal initiative and enter- 
prise are played down for the universal pal- 
liative of a supergovernment. Even more 
alarming, it appears that Mr. Truman is per- 
sonally convinced that the Government can 
run people's lives better than they can run 
their own. Such a man does not belong at 
the head of what is still a Nation of free 
people, for people are no longer free who 
look to government, not themsclves, for sal- 
vation.” 








Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over station WMEX, Boston, Mass., 
Monday, May 22, 1950: 

REPEAL EXcIsE TAXES 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio au- 
dience, broadly speaking, business is boom- 
ing at most levels, with the exception of 
some retail outlets on Main Street, U.S. A. 

The housewives of the Nation who, by in- 
stinct and necessity, will not pay more for 
any article than it is worth, are staging a 
quiet but effective buyers’ strike. This is 
hurting many small-business enterprises 
through no fault of the operators themselves. 

Why? 

In definite protest against excessive taxae 
tion. 

As responsible citizens they recognize the 
need for Federal income tax, 2 corpora- 
tion tax, for gift, estate, and other direct 
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taxes to pay for those public programs which 
they approve. 

This money is spent for the purposes of 
general government, to pay the interest on 
the public debt, for public works, education, 
housing, labor, to develop our natural re- 
sources, for military preparedness, foreign 
aid, help to veterans, social security, and aid 
to farmers. 

The average American, however, does balk 
against the now-you-see-it-and-now-you- 
don’t taxes variously referred to as hidden, 

fartime, luxury, or excise. 

Excise means: “An inland tax imposed on 
certain commodities of home production and 
consumption as tobacco, spirits, etc.” 

What we are mainly concerned about is 
this et cetera business, under which so many 
items have been added that the total result 
is a jigsaw puzzle that no one can put to- 
gether coherently. 

It has been proposed by the President that 
a number of these nuisance taxes be elimi- 
nated to the extent that the resulting:loss in 
revenue is replaced by revenue obtained from 
closing loopholes in the present tax laws. 

Without getting lost in the dense jungle of 
those tax laws, whose loopholes the average 
American can’t seem to find, I wish to say 
that the Congress will go the President one 
better and do a real bulldozing clearance on 
excise taxes. If the President should veto 
such savings, I believe that the Congress will 
override his blockade. 

Originally excise taxes were supposed to be 
regulatory. We remember the taxes on to- 
bacco and liquors, even before we had a Fed- 
eral income tax. Of course in wartime they 
must ke placed on all so-called civilian goods, 
£0 that the raw materials and the productive 
energics of these industries shall be chan- 
neled into the war effort. 

In peacetime there is no justification for 
such regulatory taxes except to provide extra 
money to play around with, for those in Gov- 
ernment who want to spend over and above 
the needs for special programs. 

For our own information and guidance, it 
is a pity that every article that is sold in the 
United States does not have affixed to it a 
stamp showing the total percentage of Fed- 

ral taxes represented in the cost of each 
item. Then we would react promptly to the 
true score and as a Nation, we would not 
spend beyond our means. 

Where the excise take is clearly stated as 
in the purchase of fur coats, leather goods, 
and that et cetera business again, the con- 
sumer rightly gets up on his high horse 
and refuses to buy these penalties. 

When it comes to a loaf of bread or an egg 
or powder for the baby, the Government 
hasn’t got the nerve to tell people what it 
is taking from them for these basic neces- 
sities of iife, The trick is to keep these taxes 
hidden. But I say that we should bring 
these out into the open co that public resent- 
ment will demand elimination or at least re- 
duction of all consumer levies. 

Hold on to your pocketbook as you hear 
these facts, revealed by a private research 
organization known as the Tax Foundation, 

That loaf of bread on the table contains 
something besides wheat. You can’t see but 
maybe you can feel the 151 different taxes 
that inflate its price. “The Egg and I” is 
not as simple as all that. One hundred 
anonymous taxes are also wrapped up in that 
little shell. 

Or the house in which you are now liv- 
ing. If it is a fairly new one, it has from 
700 to 1,000 invisible rat holes through which 
your money has run out in taxation and is 
still running out. 

Perhaps you have a martini or a glass of 
beer in your hand. Don’t drop it when you 
hear that Uncle Sam gets a real flick out of 
taking each year well over $2,000,000,000 
in taxes on liquor, 

The lady in the house together with her 
sisters throughout the Nation pay out in taxes 










each year $210,000,000 on Jewelry, $34,909 op 
on cosmestics and toilet articles, $32 999 »9, 
on furs, and $82,000,000 on luggage. 4. 
that is only the beginning of a long jine 
other confiscations, 5 

No wonder its so hard to make both en, 
meet in our family budget, when Uno, 
Sam, our problem relative, picks up so myn 
unguarded change around the house wh.» 
we're not looking. a 

Sometimes we wonder what the baby ; 
crying about. Maybe its the pinch of toy. 
tion that is bothering him, and, ey. 
though he doesn’t understand what jt: ») 
about, he’s being hurt and he’s lettino ). 
know about it. m 

Perhaps we, who are grown up, an 
trace the origin of our financial anemia. Wil 
also complain, and insist that this excis 
blood-letting Le stopped, so that economi 
health and purchasing power will be tc. 
stored, to us, and the Nation. 

American housewives, who do most of the 
purchasing for 150 million people are h r 
ing back until these wartime levies are 
crossed off the books and prices come down 
They expect this to be done and they 
waiting until it is done, before they will by 
freely. Their common sense is far aheg 
of the lawmakers. 

These unrealistic levies slow down trade. 
Shrinking demand from retail outlets, reach 
ing back to the factories, curtails preduc 
tion and causes unemployment that is wholly 
unnecessary. 

As an example, let us look at the fy 
and leather goods industries because of sea 
sonal factors affecting them, and because 
their products are an important item in the 
average woman's budzet. 

At the present time there is a 20 percent 
wartime excise tax on fur- and leather 
luggage products. 

Summer is usually the busy season ii 
fur industry, and if any relief is to be pro- 
vided, it should be done without further 
delay. 

In the summer of 1949, one-third of the 
workers were unemployed, one-third were 
working part-time, and only one-third had 
steady jobs. 

This industry employs over 100,000 per- 
sons, not counting the hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers who serve as suppliers for 
the industry during the winter months. 
There are over 5,0C0 small firms engaged in 
fur dressing and dyeing, manufacturing, and 
retailing. Last year they suffered from 4 
drastic 30 percent drop in sales. 

ax receipts went down accordingly. From 
the fiscal years 1947 to 1949, inclusive, they 
receded from $97,000,000 to $79,000,000 to 
$53,000,000. 

The effect on the labor force in this trade 
is tragic. Most of the workers are middle 
aged or over, having devoted their best years 
in acquiring a highly specialized skill. It 
is impossible for them to get employment 
elsewhere. The burden of maintaining them 
is an added expense to Government which 
would not be necessary if they were given 
an opportunity for productive employment. 

The unfair competition in the present tax 
law is dramatically revealed by the fact that 
a $200-cloth coat with fur trimming is tax- 
free, but a iur coat costing $100 has $20 
added to the price to pay for the Federal tax. 

In the northern half of the United States 
where extra-warm coats are a necessity, 23 
office girl or mill worker in order to buy 4 
relatively cheap fur coat costing two to three 
hundred dollars would have to work an extra 
2 weeks just to pay the tax. This isa mig! ’ 
high tariff to impose on our own workin 
people. / 

The luggage industry is also stricken 
the excise taxes which discourage buyin 
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As a result, there was a 30 to 40 percent 
in in production last year in those 
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1 personal leather goods. 
» Government’s cut went down, 
which does not seem to be a successful re- 
eult even from a tax viewpoint. When it 
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1s, and powders that are necessary for a 
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nies could be effected through elimination 
f duplicating functions. This could be 
ne gradually in some agencies without 
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Excise taxes in the United States must be 
cleaned out. 

So that the housewife can buy, so that her 
husband may have satisfying employment, so 
that business may prosper, so that the United 
States which means all of us, can enjoy the 
incentives that make for genuine progress. 





Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the twenty-sixth article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 


BiccEest Story 


(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


The natural imbecility of communism was 
mever more clearly demonstrated to the 
world than in the matter of seeking diplo- 
matic recognition for the Soviet regime in 
Russia. It wanted status, yet its acts every 
day were a warning to all against it. 

Here was a government which, in blood 
and terror, had seized power by revolution 
against the majority will of the people, had 
abolished all rights of property and indi- 
vidual freedom and had set up as its diplo- 
matic weapon, an international Communist 
conspiracy to sovietize the whole world. 

And as soon as possible, it had begun 
using Communist branches in every coun- 
try possible, actually to precipitate those 
revolutions. 

In the United States of America, those 
early acts of terrorism involved bombs in 
the mail, wholesale strikes that wrecked 
the unions involved and cost the industries 
irreparable harm, and the general public 
much more. 

In Germany, already shaken and rattled 
by defeat and the abdication of the Hohen- 
zollern monarchy, the Communists were 
even more violent. Their Spartacus Bund 
drove police out of station houses, threat- 
ened the control of the cities, and came very 
near indeed to tearing the very foundations 
of organized government apart. 

As a matter of fact, the German Commu- 
nists of the period immediately at the end 
of World War I, not only came very near to 
taking over Germany but also the interna- 
tional Communist movement itself. 

They were defeated only by the narrowest 
margin simply because the Russians had a 
head start on prestige in the central agency, 
the Communist International. 

And so there developed the first big frac- 
ture in Communist international solidarity, 
What Tito did to Stalin in the period 1945- 
49, the Germans foreshadowed in 1919-22, 
and the Communists of America repeated 
in a few years more. A chapter on this 
American episode follows in a few days. 

These internal fights demonstrated that 
communism’s international power plays 
would sooner or later have to be operated 
for the gain of one country against all the 
rest and that for all the big talk of Lenin, 
Trotsky and the others about the “interna- 
tional brotherhood of man.” Communists, 
like everybody else, would have to choose 
between nations. 

Nothing was ever more important than 
this early disclosure of difference between 
Communist theory and Communist fact, 
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For in the theory of Karl Marx’s socialistic 
science, nations and national interest were 
supposed to fade out in the face of com- 
munism. The “oppressed workers of the 
world” would join with one another, irrespec- 
tive of national identity, and all of man- 
kind would be equal. 

But when fact collided with theory in the 
years following, it was theory that took a 
licking. 

International communism quickly degen- 
erated to a weapon of national foreign policy 
for the government of just one nation, Russia. 

Thus, a Klaus Fuchs, stealing an atom 
bomb, did so not for the international 
brotherhood, but merely as a Russian spy. 

Three United States Secretaries of State 
refused to be fooled by the Soviet appeal 
for diplomatic status here. First, Robert 
Lansing, who warned caution to American 
businessmen against extending credit or tak- 
ing Soviet promises to pay. 

Lansing found it impossible to get along 
with Woodrow Wilson, then sinking into his 
last illness, and was succeeded by Bainbridge 
Colby. The first really analytical review of 
Soviet activities I have come across in my 
time was Colby’s letter to the Italian am- 
bassador, on August 10, 1920. 

Colby pointed out that the United States 
of America had been the first nation in 
the world to recognize the parliamentary gov- 
ernment set up in Russia after the abdi- 
cation of the czar, Nicholas II, and that our 
interest was wholly for a Russian republic 
on western lines. The Bolsheviks, he em- 
phasized, had taken by force and after two 
and a half years still had not allowed a 
popular election. 

Still, England, France, and European na- 
tions were, after their custom, inclining to go 
along. True, the utopian story was already 
falling apart. Decrees were being issued for 
punishment of workers who were 10 minutes 
late for work. The 10-hour day was extend- 
ed to 12 hours. Eggs were nationalized. 

But in England a Socialist government 
took office in 1924 and that broke the last 
ice. The mere de facto trade agreement that 
had been executed in 1921, became a formal 
exchange of diplomatic envoys. It was this 
same Socialist government, too, that put Rus- 
sia’s friend, Hewlett Johnson in office as dean 
of Canterbury. A sketch of this odd char- 
acter will be given later. 

The presidential election of 1920 came and 
went. In the course of it, the State Depart- 
ment let its polished foot slip and tried to 
smear Harding by releasing a little story to 
the effect that a Mr. Washington D. Vander- 
lip had been rummaging around Russia try- 
ing to talk, in Harding’s name, about Russia 
buying a lot of railroad engines here and 
thus warming American inclinations toward 
diplomatic recognition. 

But that bit of inexcusable mud didn't 
stick. 

Harding was elected, Charles Evans Hughes 
became Secretary of State and Samuel 
Gompers, head of the American Federation 
of Labor, asked him what the outlook would 
be for Soviet recognition. 

On April 18, 1921, Hughes wrote Gompers 
his famous letter setting forth the common 
sense and more than that, the moral basis 
of judgment to be applied. Hughes stuck 
to that position against propaganda from 
all sides. 

One Alton B. Parker, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Civil Federation, and the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom— 
familiar sounding titles?—each tried him d 
got the same answer. So did ious - 
mittees of Congress. 

Hughes laid it down that the Soviet re- 
gime was built on involuntary servitude— 
slavery—and that it represented not an ad- 
vance toward the light but a retreat t 
ward worse darkness than before. His doc- 
trine fixed a course for the United States of 
America, that had Stalin backed in a corner, 
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Tuesday !n Wyoming, the President played 
polities of the most obvious sort. His strat- 
egy is simple: To make at least one speech 
pink with promises for each of the economic 
or regional groups in the Nation. 

“Before a farm audience at Lincoln, he 
vowed that farm income would be raised even 
higher, mainly through that economic night- 
mare, the Brannan plan. At Casper, he em- 
ployed the ancient political trick of play- 
ing off one region against another. The 
East, home of the selfish and shortsighted, 
is avainst the development of the natural 
resources of the West, he said. The Gov- 
ernment, he assured the westerners, is the 
best means ‘for development of power, navi- 
gation, and irrigation.’ 

“Since Cheyenne is a fairly sizable com- 
munity, the President brought out his pana- 
cea for small business. The little merchant, 
he maintained—like the farmers and the 
ranchers—needs only to put his trust in the 
administration and Harry Truman. There 
was no mention of the real troubles of small 
and bie business alike—the confiscatory taxes 
made necessary by his supergovernment and 
wild-spending administration. 

“The President could answer a very real 
need on this trip if he would only discuss 
the issues that worry every citizen these 
days—the staggering size of the national 
debt, the growing inflation stoked by deficit 
spending, revision of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the seemingly endless strikes, the Communist 
threat, both at home and abroad. The 
people of the Nation want to hear these prob- 
lems discussed clearly and honertly. The 
man who should take the lead in presenting 
them is the President of the United States. 

“Instead, he is putting on a medicine show, 
And implicit in all his talks is the dangerous 
medicine that you don’t have any troubles 
that the Government can’t cure. Individual 
responsibility, personal initiative and enter- 
prise are piayed down for the universal pal- 
liative of a supergovernment. Even more 
alarming, it appears that Mr. Truman is per- 
sonally convinced that the Government can 
run pec ple’s lives better than they can run 
their own. Such a man does not belong at 
the head of what is still a Nation of free 
people, for people are no longer free who 
look to government, not themselves, for sal- 
vation.” 











Excise Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over station WMEX, Boston, Mass., 
Monday, May 22, 1950: 


REPEAL Excise TAXES 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio au- 
dience, broadly speaking, business is boom- 
ing at most levels, with the exception of 
some retail outlets on Main Street, U.S. A. 

The housewives of the Nation who, by in- 
stinct and necessity, will not pay more for 
any article than it is worth, are staging a 
quiet but effective buyers’ strike. This is 
hurting many small-business enterprises 
through no fault of the operators themselves. 

Why? 

In definite protest against excessive taxa- 
tion. 

As responsible citizens they recognize the 
need for a Federal income tax, 2 corpora- 
tion tax, for gift, estate, and other direct 


taxes to pay for those public programs which 
they approve. 

This money is spent for the purposes of 
general government, to pay the interest on 
the public debt, for public works, education, 
housing, labor, to develop our natural re- 
sources, for military preparedness, foreign 
aid, help to veterans, social security, and aid 
to farmers. 

The average American, however, does balk 
against the now-you-see-it-and-now-you- 
don’t taxes variously referred to as hidden, 
wartime, luxury, or excise. 

Excise means: “An inland tax imposed on 
certain commcdities of home production and 
consumption as tobacco, spirits, etc.” 

What we are mainly concerned about is 
this et cetera business, under which so many 
items have been added that the total result 
is a jigsaw puzzle that no one can put to- 
gether coherently. 

It has been proposed by the President that 
a number of these nuisance taxes be elimi- 
nated to the extent that the resulting loss in 
revenue is replaced by revenue obtained from 
closing loopholes in the present tax laws. 

Without getting lost in the dense jungle of 
those tax laws, whose loopholes the average 
American can’t seem to find, I wish to say 
that the Congress will go the President one 
better and do a real bulldozing clearance on 
excise taxes. If the President should veto 
such savings, I believe that the Congress will 
override his blockade. 

Originally excise taxes were supposed to be 
regulatory. We remember the taxes on to- 
bacco and liquors, even before we had a Fed- 
eral income tax. Of course in wartime they 
must ke placed on all so-called civilian goods, 
£0 that the raw materials and the productive 
energics of these industries shall be chan- 
neled into the war effort. 

In peacetime there is no justification for 
such regulatory taxes except to provide extra 
money to play around with, for those in Gov- 
ernment who want to spend over and above 
the needs for special programs. 

For our own information and guidance, it 
is a pity that every article that is sold in the 
United States does not have affixed to it a 
stamp showing the total percentage of Fed- 
eral taxes represented in the cost of each 
item. Then we would react promptly to the 
true score and as a Nation, we would not 
spend beyond our means. 

Where the excise take is clearly stated as 
in the purchase of fur coats, leather goods, 
and that et cetera business again, the con- 
sumer rightly gets up on his high horse 
and refuses to buy these penalties. 

When it comes to a loaf of bread or an egg 
or powder for the baby, the Government 
hasn’t got the nerve to tell people what it 
is taking from them for these basic neces- 
sities of life. The trick is to keep these taxes 
hidden. But I say that we should bring 
these out into the open co that public resent- 
ment will demand elimination or at least re- 
duction of all consumer levies. 

Hold on to your pocketbook as you hear 
these facts, revealed by a private research 
organization known as the Tax Foundation, 

That loaf of bread on the table contains 
something besides wheat. You can’t see but 
miaybe you can feel the 151 different taxes 
that inflate its price. “The Egg and I” is 
not as simple as all that. One hundred 
anonymous taxes are also wrapped up in that 
little shell. 

Or the house in which you are now liv- 
ing. If it is a fairly new one, it has from 
700 to 1,000 invisible rat holes through which 
your money has run out in taxation and is 
still running out. 

Perhaps you have a martini or a glass of 
beer in your hand. Don’t drop it when you 
hear that Uncle Sam gets a real flick out of 
taking each year well over §$2,000,000,000 
in taxes on liquor, 

The lady in the house together with her 
sisters throughout the Nation pay out in taxes 
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each year $210,000,000 on jewelry, $34,000,009 
on cosmestics and toilet articles, 99,900 5) 
on furs, and $82,000,000 on luggage. 4; 
that is only the beginning of a long line y 
other confiscations, F 

No wonder its so hard to make both end 
meet in our family budget, when Uno 
Sam, our problem relative, picks UP so myrh 
unguarded change around the house wh» 
we're not looking. oo 

Sometimes we wonder what the baby 
crying about. Maybe its the pinch of tox), 
tion that is bothering him, and, even 
though he doesn’t understand what its .) 
about, he’s being hurt and he’s lettings Us 
know about it. = 

Perhaps we, who are grown up, and cay 
trace the origin of our financial anemia, will 
also complain, and insist that this exoics 
blood-letting Le stopped, so that economir 
health and purchasing power will be tee 
stored, to us, and the Nation. 

American housewives, who do most of ths 
purchasing for 150 million people are hold. 
ing back until these wartime levies are 
crossed off the books and prices come down, 
They expect this to be done and they 
waiting until it is done, before they will | 
freely. Their common sense is far ahead 
cf the lawmakers. 

These unrealistic levies slow down trade, 
Shrinking demand from retail outlets, reac 
ing back to the factcries, curtails pr 
tion and causes unemployment that is whol! 
unnecessary. 

As an example, let us look at the fy 
and leather goods industries because of sea. 
sonal factors affecting them, and because 
their products are an important item in the 
average woman’s budzet. 

At the present time there is a 20 percent 
wartime excise tax on fur- and 
luggage products. 

Summer is usually the busy season in the 
fur industry, and if any relief is to be pro- 
vided, it should be done without further 
delay. 

In the summer of 1949, one-third of the 
workers were unemployed, one-third were 
working part-time, and only one-third had 
steady jobs. 

This industry employs over 100,000 per 
sons, not counting the hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers who serve as suppliers for 
the industry during the winter months 
There are over 5,0C0 small firms engaged in 
fur dressing and dyeing, manufacturing, and 
retailing. Last year they suffered from 4 
drastic 30 percent drop in sales. 

Tax receipts went down accordingly. From 
the fiscal years 1947 to 1949, inclusive, they 
receded from $97,000,000 to $79,000,000 to 
$53,000,060. 

The effect on the labor force in this trade 
is tragic. Most of the workers are middle 
aged or over, having devoted their best years 
in acquiring a highly specialized skill. It 
is impossible for them to get employment 
elsewhere. The burden of maintaining them 
is an added expense to Government which 
would not be necessary if they were given 
an opportunity for productive employment. 

The unfair competition in the present tax 
law is dramatically revealed by the fact that 
a $200-cloth coat with fur trimming is taX- 
free, but a fur coat costing $100 has $20 
added to the price to pay for the Federal tat. 

In the northern half of the United States 
where extra-warm coats are a necessity, 
office girl or mill worker in order to buy 4 
relatively cheap fur coat costing two to three 
hundred dollars would have to work an extr 
2 weeks just to pay the tax. This is a migh\’ 
high tariff to impose on our own working 
people. a 

The luggage industry is also stricken ©) 
the excise taxes which discourage buying 
Winter and summer, the American wome® 
must have a durable leather handbag. In" 
she carries and protects a wonderful asso! 
ment of articles necessary to her mor 
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10 4 icancles. 
How much revenue would the Government 
if the wartime excise taxes are repealed? 
one and one-half billion dollars. 


Where will the Government get the money 
lace this loss, assuming that there is no 
in Government expenditures? 


Let's take a look at the budget. 
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the Government further into the red. 

> Is one other important point which 
tax gath rers overlook. 

u n stimulates business activi- 
manufacturers, merchants and 
service establishments to offer 
wer prices. This encourages 

The volume of economic ac- 





And ‘he Government is happily surprised 
i ' the larger turn-over of goods and 
ne inspired, increases the revenue 
“>... atough normal income tax channels. 


tor a Nation can be accomplished 
‘any sacrifice of essential Government 


‘ve Only to look at England, where 
S so burdened down by ever-pres- 
‘ons and taxes that they have all 
to get by without getting ahead, 
U such q system is not the way 
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Excise taxes in the United States must be 
cleaned out. 

So that the housewife can buy, so that her 
husband may have satisfying employment, so 
that business may prosper, so that the United 
States which means all of us, can enjoy the 
incentives that make for genuine progress. 





Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, 
I include the twenty-sixth article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 


Biccest SToryY 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


The natural imbecility of communism was 
never more clearly demonstrated to the 
world than in the matter of seeking diplo- 
matic recognition for the Soviet regime in 
Russia. It wanted status, yet its acts every 
day were a warning to all against it. 

Here was a government which, in blood 
and terror, had seized power by revolution 
against the majority will of the people, had 
abolished all rights of property and indi- 
vidual freedom and had set up as its diplo- 
matic weapon, an international Communist 
conspiracy to sovietize the whole world. 

And as soon as possible, it had begun 
using Communist branches in every coun- 
try possible, actually to precipitate those 
revolutions. 

In the United States of America, those 
early acts of terrorism involved bombs in 
the mail, wholesale strikes that wrecked 
the unions involved and cost the industries 
irreparable harm, and the general public 
much more. 

In Germany, already shaken and rattled 
by defeat and the abdication of the Hohen- 
zollern monarchy, the Communists were 
even more violent. Their Spartacus Bund 
drove police out of station houses, threat- 
ened the control of the cities, and came very 
near indeed to tearing the very foundations 
of organized government apart. 

As a matter of fact, the German Commu- 
nists of the period immediately at the end 
of World War I, not only came very near to 
taking over Germany but also the interna- 
tional Communist movement itself. 

They were defeated only by the narrowest 
margin simply because the Russians had a 
head start on prestige in the central agency, 
the Communist International. 

And so there developed the first big frac- 
ture in Communist international solidarity. 
What Tito did to Stalin in the period 1945- 
49, the Germans foreshadowed in 1919-22, 
and the Communists of America repeated 
in a few years more. A chapter on this 
American episode follows in a few days. 

These internal fights demonstrated that 
communism’s international power plays 
would sooner or later have to be operated 
for the gain of one country against all the 
rest and that for all the big talk of Lenin, 
Trotsky and the others about the “interna- 
tional brotherhood of man.” Communists, 
like everybody else, would have to choose 
between nations. 

Nothing was ever more important than 
this early disclosure of difference between 
Communist theory and Communist fact, 
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For in the theory of Karl Marx’s socialistic 
science, nations and national interest were 
supposed to fade out in the face of com- 
munism. The “oppressed workers of the 
world” would join with one another, irrespec- 
tive of national identity, and all of man- 
kind would be equal. 

But when fact collided with theory in the 
years following, it was theory that took a 
licking. 

International communism quickly degen- 
erated to a weapon of national foreign policy 
for the government of just one nation, Russia. 

Thus, a Klaus Fuchs, stealing an atom 
bomb, did so not for the international 
brotherhood, but merely as a Russian spy. 

Three United States Secretaries of State 
refused to be fooled by the Soviet appeal 
for diplomatic status here. First, Robert 
Lansing, who warned caution to American 
businessmen against extending credit or tak- 
ing Soviet promises to pay. 

Lansing found it impossible to get along 
with Woodrow Wilson, then sinking into his 
last illness, and was succeeded by Bainbridge 
Colby. The first really analytical review of 
Soviet activities I have come across in my 
time was Colby’s letter to the Italian am- 
bassador, on August 10, 1920. 

Colby pointed out that the United States 
of America had been the first nation in 
the world to recognize the parliamentary gov- 
ernment set up in Russia after the abdi- 
cation of the czar, Nicholas Ii, and that our 
interest was wholly for a Russian republic 
on western lines. The Bolsheviks, he em- 
phasized, had taken by force and after two 
and a half years still had not allowed a 
popular election. 

Still, England, France, and European na- 
tions were, after their custom, inclining to go 
along. True, the utopian story was already 
falling apart. Decrees were being issued for 
punishment of workers who were 10 minutes 
late for work. The 10-hour day was extend- 
ed to 12 hours. Eggs were nationalized. 

But in England a Socialist government 
took office in 1924 and that broke the last 
ice. The mere de facto trade agreement that 
had been executed in 1921, became a formal 
exchange of diplomatic envoys. It was this 
same Socialist government, too, that put Rus- 
sia’s friend, Hewlett Johnson in office as dean 
of Canterbury. A sketch of this odd char- 
acter will be given later. 

The presidential election of 1920 came and 
went. In the course of it, the State Depart- 
ment let its polished foot slip and tried to 
smear Harding by releasing a little story to 
the effect that a Mr. Washington D. Vander- 
lip had been rummaging around Russia try- 
ing to talk, in Harding’s name, about Russia 
buying a lot of railroad engines here and 
thus warming American inclinations toward 
diplomatic recognition. 

But that bit of inexcusable mud didn’t 
stick. 

Harding was elected, Charles Evans Hughes 
became Secretary of State and Samuel 
Gompers, head of the American Federation 
of Labor, asked him what the outlook w uld 
be for Soviet recognition. 

On April 18, 1921, Hughes wrote Gompers 
his famous letter setting forth the commor 
sense and more than that, the moral basi 
of judgment to be applied. Hughes stuck 
to that position against propaganda from 
all sides. 

One Alton B. Parker, on behalf of the Na 
tional Civil Federation, and the Women’s + a 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom 
familiar sounding titles?—-each tried him a al 
got the same answer. So did various com 
mittees of Congress. 

Hughes laid it down that the Soviet re- 
gime was built on involuntary servitude— 
slavery—and that it represented not an ad- 
vance toward the light but a retreat to- 
ward worse darkness than before. His doce 
trine fixed a course for the United States of 
America, that had Stalin backed in a corner, 


ue 
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by 1933, for without United States recogni- 
tion, the Soviet world operation was fatally 
crinpled 

F. D. Roosevelt changed the course. 

And here is one little bit of history never 
before disclosed. The man who _ wrote 
Hughes’ first draft brief on the Communist 
issue was J. Edgar Hoover, now head of the 
¥BI, 


Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recozp, I 
include the twenty-seventh article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 

Eiccest Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

A fish peddler, a shoemaker, and a Har- 
vard professor can best be thanked for the 
worst that happened to the United States 
of America in 1920. 

The first two were Niccolo Sacco and Bar- 
tolomeo Vanzetti. The Harvard professor 
was Felix Frankfurter. 

Sacco and Vanzetti were typical anarch- 
ists of that time, simple-minded believers 
that killing and robbing in the name of 
revolution would bring the United States to 
its knees. 

Frankfurter—well, someday I hope to get 
back to a study of this interesting gentle- 
man’s career that I started some years ago. 

“hose who are interested in the work thus 
far can read in the Times-Herald of Novem- 
ber 1, 1942, the article The New Deal Riche- 
lieu, Justice Felix Frankfurter. 

At any rate, Frankfurter in World War I 
was rummaging around Washington at works 
that have never been sufficiently well ex- 
amined. 

And by 1920, he had run out of other 
things to do except to run around Boston 
admiring himself in the shadow of Mr. Jus- 
tice O. W. Holmes. 

The Russian explosion and its echoes in 
Europe and in the United States were under. 
taken without anybody getting Prof. Narcis- 
sus Frankfurter’s consent. 

And then on April 15, 1920, in South Brain- 
tree, Mass., somebody held up and shot dead 
Paymaster Fred Parmenter and Alex Berar- 
delli, his helper, and made off with two cash 
boxes 

Vanzeiti was already under indictment for 
another hold-up in Bridgewater. And all 
this happened, you must remember, in the 
period of bombs in the United States mails, 
in Wall Street, and general violence. 

The minds of professors were unsettled, 
und. They couldn't explain what had 
happened to the celebrated democracy the 
United States of America was supposed to 
have made the world free for, in the just- 
ended war. 

Woocrow Wilson, their immaculate ideal, 
the fellow who had made it from the halls 
of ivy to the hall of fame, was running out 
of gas 

He hed got the United States into a war 
it didn't want, but he couldn't get it to 
swallow either his Treaty of Versailles or his 
League of Nations. 

The biggest victory won out of the war of 
1914-18, except for communism, was the im- 


position of prohibition on the American 
Nation. 





Even that wouldn’t have been possible if 
the brewers of the United States of America 
had been Irish, French, or British, instead 
of having such names as Fleiglehammer, 
Bosch, and Schtinkel. 

About the only game left in town, there- 
fore, was the Communist development, but 
it had room only for professionals. And the 
American intelligentsia were still pretty 
much under the influence of the genteel 
tradition. 

An outfit that openly mocked at God Al- 
mighty, had just set up to destroy all vestige 
of private property, that was allowing people 
to marry by mere application at one desk 
and to divorce by equally simple application 
at another, had little enough charm for most, 

But then came Sacco, Vanzetti, and Frank- 
furter. 

The first two were nailed by the cops in 
short order after the shooting in South 
Braintree. And when it was discovered they 
were not only hold-up suspects but also an- 
archists, people in and around Boston got 
good and excited. 

Their case fit in with the May Day bombs 
and the strikes and the stories everybody 
remembered about revolutionary “expropri- 
ations,” polite word for murder and robbery 
in prewar Russia. 

Arguments broke out as to whether Sacco 
and Vanzetti were guilty of anarchy or of 
murder and armed robbery. Just the kind 
of dish for a Frankfurter, as see his appear- 
ance 29 years later in defense of Alger Hiss, 
the Harvard traitor and Russian spy. 

In no time at all, the American intelli- 
gentsia had a cause. They could escape the 
embarrassments of Wilson and his peace by 
fixing on the martyrdom of Sacco and Van- 
zetti. They jumped in and built a $50,000 
defense fund for the “martyrs.” 

The case came on before one Webster 
Thayer, of Massachusetts Superior court, on 
May 31, 1921. On July 14, after a horse 
opera at least as wild and emotional as the 
Hiss case, both were found solidly guilty. 

Behind the yells and screams and campus 
ragings that attended all this the hand of 
Frankfurter was everywhere. 

The eminent poetess, Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, shed tears in public. The notoriously 
clear-thinking and accurate journalist, Hey- 
wood Broun, even managed to get himself 
arrested as thousands cheered. 


Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
oRD, I include the twenty-eighth article 
by Mr. Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltra- 
tion of communism in our country: 


Biccest Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


What gave communism the emotional 
horsepower that sent it whirling across the 
American college campus in the happy years, 
1920-30? What made it fashionable to talk 
the radical jargon? 

I suppose one explanation involves the 
mere novelty of it. 

But the more visible, potent influence was 
the celebrated trial of Niccolo Sacco and Bar- 
tolomeo Vanzetti, two anarchists charged 
with the hold-up and murder of a payroll 
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clerk and his helper at South Braintree 
Mass., April 15, 1920. bg 

Many a word has been written about the 
case, just as many a word will undoubtegis 
be written about the modern insta 
Alger Hiss. And as in his, the arguments 
revolve around a claim that the accuseg 
was tried not for his acts but for his politics 

That, of course, is not a novel claim, nor js 
it always a false one. Men have been tried 
and sentenced and shot for what they pe. 
lieve, rather than for anything they have 
ever done. , 

Joseph Stalin has had more people killeq 
just for wrong thoughts, than any tyrant 
a times. Hitler was a piker, besidg 

As to the case of Hiss, that is fresh enough 
for everybody to remember that he was given 
as fair a chance against the evidence as any 
man can ask, and yet he lost, 

The Sacco-Vanzetti evidence has long since 
faded from public memory and it is too ip. 
tricate and protracted to review here. The 
main thing is that the record was all made 
in public before Judge Webster Thayer of 
the Massachusetts Superior Court and the 
defendants had ample funds and defens 
counsel. And that they were held guilty 

But that was not enough for Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter of the Harvard law school, 
Here was a chance for him to become a 
campus hero, to draw the scandalized criti. 
cism of established, settled adult Boston 
and be Achilles with the sophomores, 

There is one like that on every campus, 
and at Harvard there have always been 
young men with more money than brains 
ready for any kind of idea or action that will 
express emotional revolt. 

The campus radicals adopted the Sacco. 
Vanzetti case as their own. It had every- 
thing. There was opportunity to hiss and 
boo established authority. A full professor 
of law was in charge of the phrase making, 
and the silly rich could blubber in their 
prohibition hooch about the persecuted ish 
peddler and the downtrodden cobbler. 

The fact that Sacco was not only a fish 
peddler, but also a believer in anarchy and 
that Vanzetti’s shoemaking was just a cover 
for his attachment to violent revolution, 
meant nothing. 

And so, when the brace of them were 
found guilty, the campus cry was “frame- 
up.” As the appeals against the verdlc 
hammered against the doors of the court, 
the Sacco-Vanzetti trial became a world 
cause among radicals of all kinds in all 
countries. 

Frankfurter wrote a dissenting opinion on 
the opinions of the established courts— 
though nobody asked him to—and thing 
got so noisy that the Governor of Massachu- 
setts finally had the case reviewed. 

He assigned it to the president of Harvard 
university, the president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and a respected 
retired judge. They said the trial was ‘alr 
and the record sound. 

Sacco and Vanzetti finally went to | 
chair, on August 23, 1927, in the midst of an 
international uproar. 

American embassies were assaulted in sev 
eral countries. 

Crowds moaned in the streets of Boston 
Bombs were set off in New York and Phila- 
delphia—and finally somebody was thoug® , 
ful enough also to blow up the home % 
Judge Thayer. 

And still the case remained a perel 
Harvard cause. When the college celebr ins 
its three hundredth anniversary in 1936, ¢ 
popped some Sacco-Vanzetti clubmen wit® © 
memorial entitled “Walled In This To = 

All in all, Frankfurter had managed 10 
get himself thoroughly publicized. _ 
and Vanzetti had enjoyed 7 years of mas 
nificent attention from romantics of a 
kinds, debutantes to millionaires. 
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and the C mmunists had just what they 
‘ ome fashionable martyrs. 
; ;appened, were not Communists 
- mortal revolutionary ene- 
( But that didn’t matter at 
} e Hiss case, today, it wasn’t the 
but the fancy, that counted. 
se not the facts of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
not made it one of the most powerful 
case Weapons ever to fall into the hands of 
t boob-snatchers on these shores. 
yas simply that the collegiate glory- 
store s such as Frankfurter charged it with 
ua | high voltage and thereby at- 
tracted ‘ae. cl iss Of person—such as we 
dw s have With us—who so easily identifies 
one set of facts with another set of feelings. 
‘To ¢ enge the record of the Sacco-Van- 
al was to show your colors in revolt 
inst the Be ibbitts and the stuffed shirts— 
whom we also always have with us—and in 
a matter of two pints of Prohibition rye, to 
be singing the Internationale. 
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Discouraging Thrift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article by 
Edson B. Smith in a recent issue of the 
Boston (Mass.) Herald: 


DISCOURAGING THRIFT 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
decided to impose the corpora. 
tax at the existing rate (now 38 percent) 
n ned income of mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associations. 
opinion, would be thoroughly 
Savings banks and savings 
L iations are not profit institu- 
In the case of a savings bank most 
el the transferrence of a certain 
percentage of income to reserves to build up 
a fund for the protection of depositors. It 
err onical that the Commonwealth of 
usetts tell a savings bank that it 
t aside a certain percentage of its in- 
come as a reserve and then the Federal Gov- 
ernment come along and slap a tax on it, 
If the undistributed earnings of savings 
re 1 it will mean inevitably that 
4€Dds 





ill have to be reduced or 

tran sterred to surplus be cut. 
ud reduce the incentive to save 
id would weaken the condition 











It ought to be pointed out that the money 
Ce ' ted in savings banks already has been 
If the F 1 Government really wants to 
at thrift, we can think of no better 
- mplish this end than by this 
pI legislation, 
A Historic Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
tra 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN TI 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 

Mr FT la 
Ree JOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
~ “Avena my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following article taken from 
the New York Times of May 21, 1950: 


A Historic WEEK 


This has been a memorable week for the 
Western World. Insofar as the great ac- 
complishments of these days are due to any 
one man, our Secretary of State, Dean Ache- 
son, deserves the most credit, and it is 
especially gratifying to be able to note this 
at a time when small men, constricted by 
partisanship and isolationism, have been do- 
ing their best to discredit him and the State 
Department. Americans have reasons for 
deep satisfaction in these recent develop- 
ments, but it should be a sober satisfaction, 
leavened by a large dose of caution. As we 
consider the present situation in the light of 
the past we see how far the United States 
has traveled toward a leadership by partici- 
pation in world affairs. As we contemplate 
the future we can know that the road still 
to be traveled is long, hard and dangerous. 

The opportunity that was lost by the 
United States at the end of the First World 
War, to the immense cost of every man, 
woman, and child in the world, has been 
grasped brilliantly and forcefully, if some- 
what erratically and fitfully, in these last 5 
years. Woodrow Wilson and the League of 
Nations were repudiated in 1919. Our tariff 

walls, our isolation, our neutrality as Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan rose to their baleful 
power, were simply high lights in the sin of 
washing our hands while crimes against hu- 
manity were committed by Hitler, Mussolini, 
Franco, and the Japanese militarists. Under 
our Neutrality Act we would not sell a rifle 
to be put into the hands of those fighting 
for freedom—and it was our freedom, too. 
We sold scrap iron to Japan, and it was not 
until the bombs and shells made from it fell 
on our fleet at Pearl Harbor that the call to 
greatness was answered. 

How different a Nation this has been since 
that rude awakening. No country did more 
to make the United Nations possible. UNRRA 
was, in large part, ours. The Marshall plan 
saved western Europe from economic collapse. 
With the Rio de Janeiro Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance we joined in the mutual defense 
of the Western Hemisphere; with the North 
Atlantic Pact we left behind us, no doubt 
forever, the illusion that we can live in peace 
and freedom if even one country of western 
Europe is invaded and enslaved. We helped 
to save Greece and Iran from Communist 
domination; we strengthened Turkey; we 
have pledged our aid to Indochina and the 
other free states of southeast Asia. 

And today? As he was leaving London on 
Friday amid the plaudits, heard and unheard, 
of the democratic world, Secretary Acheson 
could truly say: “I have used this occasion 
to inform the other governments that the 
United States has a continuing interest and 
stake in European affairs which will not end 
with the termination of the European re- 
covery program.” He went on to reaffirm our 
deep interest in, and the determination to 
help Greece, Turkey, Iran, and Indochina. 

The series of conferences that had just 
ended saw the thrilling offer of the French 
to pool their coal and steel industries with 
Germany’s, the series of measures pointing 
toward a greater participation of western 
Germany in European affairs, the North 
Atlantic Treaty conference with its decision 
to create a permanent board of strategy, the 
invitation to the United States and Canada 
to engage in a working relationship with the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, agreements on Austria and on 
shipping. Western Europe and the United 
States had truly made a marked advance, 
as the final communique put it, toward 
genuine collective security and economic 
integration. 

One cannot point to any postwar period 
of a week or 10 days in which so much was 
accomplished. Yet all this and more will be 
lost if we do not realize how much remains 
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to be done. No meeting, no decisions, no 
plans can by themselves bring strength and 
peace to the democracies. They can only 
plot the paths to be followed and give a 
pledge of the determination to carry on to 
the journey’s end. The events of this week 
would prove a tragic delusion if Americans 
or any of the peoples involved thought that 
by giving expression to worthy goals those 
goals had already been reached. The Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and all their 
advisers will need public support and under- 
standing more than ever in the months to 
come, 

What Americans have to understand most 
of all is the tremendous strength and com- 
plexity of the forces that we are fighting. 
They are not to be overcome in weeks or 
months; they cannot be solved by brilliant 
improvisations or daring maneuvers. They 
are world-wide in scope; they reach deeply 
into the fields of economics, politics, military 
defense, social security, and spiritual and 
cultural relations from the handful of rice 
that a coolie must gather in the paddy-fields 
of Indochina to the hydrogen bomb. A feat 
of organization unparalleled in world history 
faces us all. 

The United States has been called by 
destiny to bear the largest burden, but we 
would all fail without the support of the 
other free nations of the Western World. It 
is because this week has seen real progress 
toward the organization of the Atlantic com- 
munity that one is entitled to call it an 
historic week. 





I Am an American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NEIL J. LINEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. LINEHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed unfortunate that in our day and 
time the idea of freedom has been taken 
for granted by Americans. The recent 
war did awaken us to the realization 
that our freedom is a priceless treasure; 
but once again we are lapsing back into 
our old indifferent stupor. Freedom is 
not always clearly understood; it is not 
an unrestrained liberty to do anything, 
anytime and anywhere. It isa controlled 
privilege where individuals must respect 
their fellow man’s rights and desires. 
Our restrictions and controls, after all, 
were established not by one person but 
by all of us. As a basis for our belief in 
freedom, we must establish two things: 
that our freedom is largely the right to 
choose and decide, and secondly, that 
man is capable of continuing improve- 
ment. 

These two ideas are firmly entrenched 
in our political system of democracy. Our 
entire Government is built on the idea 
that men are capable of making decisions. 
And our way of life proves that men may 
continue to grow andimprove. Our dem- 
ocratic society is concerned with the de- 
velopment of people. Compare that with 
the aim of a totalitarian society—to build 
up the powers of the state. Is there any 
wonder that freedom in such a situation 


is practically nonexistent? 

It is with pride and humility that I re- 
call that this country is also willing to 
fight for freedom in those 


totalitarian 
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countries. In our short history, the Na- 
tion has fought repeatedly to defend 
human rights, to preserve our freedom, 
and to help other countries obtain or 
preserve theirs. 
But why all this talk about freedom, 
ou esk? We have it; that is enough. 
Sut not enough; we must respect it, 
ist practice it, we must be aware 
a ahs 

We are here today to celebrate I Am 
an American Day. This recognition of 
new citizens has occurred in some form 
or another for,many years. In 1940, 
1owever, President Roosevelt issued a 

roclamation to the effect that the third 

inday in May of each year should be 
set aside as Citizenship Day and it be 
Cesignated as I Am an American Day, 
He further suggested that, at an appro- 
priate ceremony, someone address the 
new citizens on the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. So that, 
today, is my task. 

In welcoming new citizens to our fold, 
I am addressing two groups. The larger 
group consists of native-born Ameri- 
cans who have attained their full rights 
of citizenship, having reached the age 
of 21. Thus they have shed their status 
as minors and are ready to accept the 
responsibilities of adulthood. 

The second group of citizens is com- 
posed of men and women born outside 
the United States. These people did not 
automatically become citizens when 
they arrived in our country. They had 
to go out and seek it. First they were 
obliged to prove their fitness for assum- 
ing the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Practically all of them have attended 
naturalization schools, where hey 
studied the Constitution and history of 
the United States. Only after proving 
themselves qualified, were they granted 
full citizenship rights. 

Now that you have become citizens 
of this Nation, do you realize what is en- 
tailed? Some of the privileges you will 
enjoy are actually basic principles of our 
Government. We have freedom and 
equality before the law. This does not 
mean that all of us are born free and 
equal. It dces mean, though, that there 
is opportunity for growth and develop- 
ment if the individual wants it. In this 
country we have supremacy of the law— 
we are governed by laws which we have 
helped tomake. Weknow that the Con- 
stitution is a living document, that it is 
a charter of human rights. There is re- 
ligious freedom here—complete freedom 
exists in our religious thinking. The 
press has absolutely no fetters and every- 
one in our country has complete liberty 
to say what he wishes. In addition, 
groups may assemble for meetings with- 
out fear or censorship. Privacy of one’s 
home and property is respected; indi- 
viduals are protected. The right to a 
fair trial is granted each man or woman; 
but a person cannot be brought to trial 
unless he has been charged with some 
offense by another person and indicted 
by a grand jury. 

These are some of your new privileges, 
but now let us see what America ex- 
pects in return. America is as strong 
as its citizens; therefore, America ex- 
pects citizens to offer a strong personal 
character. Certainly, a sense of values 


is demanded. Values wise enough that 
you place duty above privileges, wisdom 
above cleverness, quality above quantity, 
and truth above mere phrases. Unity, 
too, is required. America expects un- 
cualified allegiance to this country; you 
must leave political conflicts, age-old 
feuds and hatreds behind you. Your 
new country expects knowledge—of our 
history, our literature, our language, and 
ourideals. Faith in our form of govern- 
ment and also faith in your ability to be 
a part of that Government. This in- 
volves your right to vote—a right’ which 
you should definitely exercise wisely. 
Remember, the right to vote is the right 
to rule. Effort is next. Our freedom 
of opportunity is interwoven with effort, 
or work. Above all, your new country 
expects patriotism. Not just on certain 
holidays such as today and July 4—but 
every day. It expects you to live so that 
America may grow and be a better place. 
It expects you to attest an unswerving 
devotion to America. 

When we say our country is a democ- 
racy, we mean more than the form of 
government. We mean a way of life— 
an attitude that is quite religious. We 
see something divine in man; that qual- 
ity makes us tolerant, understanding, 
reasonable, and proud. Proud that even 
though America is a Nation of people 
composed from different lands and 
origins, we are united. United in a de- 
termined effort to keep democratic prin- 
ciples alive—those same concepts upon 
which our Nation was founded and has 
since thrived and prospered. 

This is not a perfect country but it 
is good; it is kind; and it offers a good 
deal. Remember that you have a job 
in running our Government and build- 
ing our Nation. 


Making Child Desertion a Federal Offense 


REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing statement was made .by me before 
the Hobbs subcommittee on the House 
Committee on the Judiciary in support 
of legisiation proposing to make the 
crime of child desertion a Federal of- 
fense when such deserting parent 
crosses a State line. 

I am gratified at the growing interest, 
not only in Congress but throughout the 
country, in this important subject. I 
hope the information I have presented 
in this statement will be of value and 
interest to the Members. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, this opportunity to testify 
on behalf of my bill, H. R. 5974, and similar 
bills now pending before this subcommittee 
on the general subject of child abandon- 
ment is a happy one, and one which I 
appreciate very much. 

In my opinion, this legislation is of 


unusual importance for several very out- 
standing reasons, 
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First, it is important because jt pro... 
to put the force of the Federal Govern, 
behind the enforcement of laws oo. 
those who commit the crime of chi] 
tion. 

Second, it is important because it offer 
one more means by which the conctani 
growing demands upon Federal anq St 
funds to meet the child welfare propio, 
can be curbed, if not actually reducea 

Third, it is important because any hir 
we do to curb the crime of child aban; 
ment is a most worthy contribution jn , 
moral sense to better American home life 

With your indulgence, Mr. Chai ‘3 
desire to outline briefly some f; 
prove these assertions. 

Looking at the record, we find the aid to 
dependent children rolls, under the s cial. 
security program, carrying the names of 
around 600,000 children and costing a tota 
of around $140,000,000 during the compara. 
tively unprofitable year of 1941, Today 
these rolls have grown to an estimated 
1,658,000 children, costing upwards of 
$400,000,000. 

Obviously, econcmic conditions are not os 
bad now, nor have they been as bad in any 
year since, as they were in 1941. It is safe 
assume, then, that this increase of 1,000,009 
children on these ADC rolls cannot be attrib- 
uted entirely to economic conditions. Basic 
laws governing this program have not been 
changed since 1941, so it also follows that a 
more liberal law has not opened the door to a 
greater child case load. 

As we study the trends, we find that the 
impact of demand for funds under the ADC 
program has not yet been completed—in 
fact, the demand is growing instead of de- 
creasing. To prove this more clearly than 
my own words, I desire to quote a better 
authority, Miss Jane Hoey, Director of thé 
Bureau of Public Assistance, testifying be- 
fore the Fogarty subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, earlier t 
session, On page 792 of these hearings Mi 
Hoey made this statement, and I quote: 

“It is estimated that the average num! 
of recipients per month of old-age assist 
in 1951 will be 2,860,000, an increase of 1 
090, or 4.8 percent over the revised estimates 
for 1950; in aid to dependent children, t 
number of children to be aided is 1,653, 
an increase of 188,000, or almost 13 pe! 
more than in the preceding year; and in aid 
to the blind the number of 78,500 
crease of almost 7 percent, or 5,000.” 

This same statement showed an estimat 
need of $250,500,000 in Federal funds 
pendent children for the 1951 fiscal 3 
which does not of course include any State 
funds for this same purpose. 

By examining these figures on the ass! 
ance program we see that in the most recent 
months, the dependent children rolls h 
been growing at an alarming rate—13 per- 
cent in a year, an unprecedented gain. Hov 
can this classification increase at a percent 
of approximately twice the gain for the de- 
pendent blind and nearly three times We 
rate for old-age assistance? 

There is only one answer, Mr. Chi 
that I have been able to find. I shall 
to reports and surveys made in my own 
of Oklahoma to substantiate my view 
regard. At my request, some ext¢ 
search on this subject has been 1 
by the Oklahoma Public Expenditures 
cil, I have here a report issued by) 
organization dated April 1950, 
tains some startling figures: 

On page 34 of that report, the sub 
dependent children is dealt with. This re 
port shows that Oklahoma has the great*' 
percentage of its child population de} endi”s 
upon the welfare rolls than any other o's 
in the Union, the percentage being ae 
compared to the national total of 2.9 pe 
cent. - 


acts which 


ject 


Kansas to the north of Oklahoma 5* 
2.4 percent, Texas to the south has 18 pe 








to the east has 3.9 percent. 


ly much less favored eco- 
Hy 1 Okl aho ma such as Mississippi 
eb 1€ Ok! ahoma average. Mis- 


percent of its children on the 

is research organization has 

and intensive study of the 

Oklahoma. As a result, it es- 

ervatively speaking, at least 

t the children on the rolls in 

re because they have been 

-bodied parents who could 

port them. This survey also 

1 overwhelming majority of 

parents have fled to Califor- 

tates, beyond the reach of the 

t officers of Oklahoma coun- 

n those cases where an effort is 

these counties to return these of- 

rs { t State law, the county all too 

is ¥ ut sufficient funds to pay for 

1e criminals. 

ther reasons, of course, for part 

( i, such as bastardy and de- 

divorce maneuvers on the part of 

me eligible for aid under the 

e of this problem obviously can- 
lt wi th by Congress. 

ms to me that Congress can and 

hing about the largest con- 

p to this chiseling of public 

jle-bodied parents who de- 

en and escape across State 

criminal prosecution. I am 

| that a precedent for this sort of 

1 in ‘the auto theft law and the 

k theft law. Surely, it is as much 

nse to steal the home from a 

t child and cross a State line as it is 

nd livestock. I think it Ils a 

because in the case of the 

ild the taxpayers are compelled 

burden of supporting the 





se up a 


Until and unless Congress can give State 
rities some help in curbing 
rowing crime of child desertion 
ich s is proposed here, I think it 
fe y that the burden of supporting 
. 1 at public expense will con- 
increase, More parents are tempted 
f end leave their children when 
t first offenders escape any kind 

I cution, 
ld permit, I could read to the 
of letters from citizens 
is Nation on this problem. I 
rs from judges, prosecuting 
sociations, welfare organiza- 
rs and many others endorsing 
because these citizens are 
re of this growing and unprincipled 


ething more than a mere matter 
Chairman. It is bad enough, 
see the American taxpayer 
ind deeper every year to carry 
pendent children, thousands of 
parents who could and should 
To me, it is even worse for a 
worthy and as commendable as 
pendent children program be- 
rument through which we are 
the breaking up of 


¢ , 


ring 
lizing 


le it so easy for a parent to 
e his children for the public 
we have created a tempta- 
i 1ot understand a parent who has 
rd for his own flesh and blood, 
cannot be denied and we must 

it we do have countless thou- 

sorry and worthless citizens 


be able to instill any common 

ponsibility in this type of 
we may be compelled because 
in spirit to take care of needy 
rdless of how worthless their 
be. But certainly, if we pass 

ed here, we can make sure 
percentage of such persons will 
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languish in jail while we do take care of their 
children. By so doing, we can at least cut 
off the source of supply which is now pro- 
ducing so many children in this category. 

Iam not going to burden the committee or 
the record with a recitation of individual 
case histories. I do assure you gentlemen, 
however, that I have made a rather extensive 
survey in my own State and district—and I 
have been supplied information from almost 
every State by those who share my views— 
and I state here with as much emphasis as I 
can command that we are faced with a dan- 
gerous and despicable evil in this country. 
The time is long since passed when we should 
have done something about this mess. To 
delay further is, it seems to me, a thing we 
simply must not contemplate. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize that 
I favor giving every needy child in this coun- 
try all the help it needs, regardless of its 
parents. But I also want to make sure that 
every parent guilty of criminal neglect of his 
children is punished to the full extent of the 
law. In the interest of common sense, com- 
mon decency, national economy and Chris- 
tianity, I appeal to you to act favorably upon 
this legislation. Let's enact a law that will 
help purify these child dependency rolls and 
that will punish the sorriest citizens among 
us—deserting parents. 





Unification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. LANE fr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Lynn 
Telegram-Ne Ws Lynn, Mass., Friday, 
May 19, 195 


STEEL FRAMEWORK FOR PEACE 


The French Government has proposed a 
program which could be made the basis for 
a real start toward an economic United 
States of Europe. 

The proposal calls for the governments of 
France and Germany to place their coal and 
steel production under unified direction and 
a single system of regulations. 

The French Government’s statement on 
the proposal is imbued with the spirit of 
unity and concord, yet is aware of the 
realities: 

“A united Europe will not be achieved all 
at once, nor in a single framework. It will 
be formed by concrete measures which first 
of all create a solidarity in fact. The unit- 
ing of the European nations requires that the 
age-old Opposition between France and Ger- 
many be culminated: The action to be taken 
must first of all concern France and Ger- 
many. 

“To that end, the French Government pro- 
poses that immediate action be concentrated 
on one limited, but decisive point: The en- 
tire French-German production of coal and 
steel be placed under a joint authority, with- 
in an organization open to the other Euro- 
pean nations.” 

These words should be most welcome to all 
who want to see an end to the perilous divi- 
sion of Europe into competitive, suspicious 
and warring national states. 

Along with the hope and the promise, how- 
ever, one must not overlook the very great 
difficulties that stand in the path of the pro- 
ooaett 

Powerful vested interests in 
rope will fight it. The proposal dep 


western 


Fu- 
ends for 
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success on free convertibility of money in 
Europe. Prices and labor costs will present 
knotty problems. 

The unification does not of itself guar: antee 





increased efficiency in production methods. 
Nor does it automatically assure more steel 


products and lower prices for them for the 
masses Of people in Europe. Consumers 
— to _— a voice in the new authority. 

It will take a lot of thought and work and 


planning to. achieve real benefits for con- 
sumers. 

Such benefits should be a chief aim of unt- 
fication. If they cannot be achieved, the uni- 


ication will itself kecome a super-cartel in- 
stead of what it should be—an agency to 
biock the rebirth of the old steel and coal 
cartels which were a cancer on Eurcpear 
economic and political progress. 

Obviously an immense amount of aa 
ened self-interest on the part of ma: na- 
tions will be required to form the co mb ine. 
Britain, at this point, seems cool. MHere’s 
a chance for John Bull to show his willing- 
ness to go along on a concrete proposition for 
European unification. 

American support should be generous and 
irm. We, too, probably will need to resist 
vested interests. Certainly we share with 
forward-loking Europeans a vision of an ef- 
fective European federation which, as French 
Foreign Minister Schuman says is indis- 
pensable for the preservation of peace.” (Chi- 
cago Sun-Times.) 





The St. Lawrence Seaway—!n Support of 
House Joint Resolution 271 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I wish to include a statement which 
I made before the House Committee on 
Public Works on May 10, 1959, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to state briefly the 
principal reasons why I feel that your com- 
mittee and the Congress should act favorably 
upon the Canadian- maneny can agreement for 


the construction of St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project the earliest opportune mo- 
ment. 


The record of hearing before the Commit- 
tee on Public Works as well 


other cone- 


gressional committees on previous occasions 
has amply proved the a z : P n 

3. From in engineering poi of 
highest authorities in the Uni ted 





Canada, including United States 
gineer officers, have approved the feasibility 


and have perfected their plans so that from 
60 days after appropriations are made avail- 
able, contracts may be let for the construc- 


tion of the project. 


2. From an economic point of view, re- 
peated surveys have indicated the availabil- 
ity of traffic and the economic advantages 
of direct shi pping via the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River. Begir g with the 
International Joint Commi n in 19 21, 
the Department of Commerce under Her- 
bert Hoover in 1926, the Corps of E 
in 1933, the Dep artment of Commerce ul r 
Hon. Jesse Jo in 1941 and u rH 
harles Sawyer in 1947 i 1949, have l 
proved that sub tantial traffic is available to 
justify the construction of tl M 

3. From a national defense viewpoint, it 
has been repeatedly asserted by the War De- 
nartment when Henrv Stimson and Robert 


wer ee 
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Patterson were Secretary; by the Navy De- 
partment under Frank Knox and James For- 
restal; by the National Defense Establish- 
ment under James Forrestal; and the pres- 
ent.incumbent, Secretary Johnson; by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff when Admiral Leahy, 
General Eisenhower, Admiral Nimitz, and 
General Arnold were members; by the pres- 
ent Joint Chiefs of Staff and the National 
Defense Security Resources Board, that the 
construction of the seaway will make an im- 
portant contribution to the national secu- 
rity of the United States by (a) providing an 
additional transportation route, (b) permite 
ting ship construction in the Great Lakes, 
(c) making newesources for raw materials, 
particularly iron ore, available to the war 
industries in the Middle West, and (d) sup- 
plying large quantities of low cost electric 
power in an area which has been short of 
such power for over a decade. 

4. From a political point of view it is a 
matter of record that leaders of both par- 
ties and party platforms have endorsed the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. Every President 
of both parties in the past 30 years has been 
strongly in support of this essential under- 
taking. 

In the light of the irrefutable case for 
the construction of the seaway one must 
wonder why this project is delayed from 
year to year, particularly when the Congress 
has been so free-handed in approving many 
other public works in the East and South 
and the West. 

The answer, Mr. Chairman, is in the fact 
that the few opponents wield such economic 
power that they are able to propagandize 
throughout the country in a manner which 
neither government nor the proponents, al- 
though they have the merits of the project 
on their side, are able to match. The op- 
ponents are mainly located in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Or- 
leans. Their interest is centered in the rail- 
road lines which serve from Chicago to these 
cities, and in the power companies which 
serve New York and New England. They are 
th? parties at interest and they are the ones 
that agitate the opposition throughout the 
country. 

When I note expressions of opposition from 
the South, the Middle West, the Mountain 
States, or any area outside of those named, I 
recognize the manifestations of eccnomic 
controls from the eastern financial centers to 
the outlying regions of the country. Policies 
made by financial and economic interests in 
these centers of control, find expression in 
the South, the Prairie States, the Southwest, 
or the Northwest because many of the eco- 
nomic enterprises in those areas are con- 
trolled from the East, The opposition in 
those areas therefore, does not express local 
opposition but merely derivative opposition 
from the east coast. 

I bring this matter to the attention of the 
members of the Public Works Committee 
and the Congress because they must judge 
accurately the incidence and effect of the 
seaway on each part of the country; and 
they must assess the significance of the op- 
position they hear from sources not directly 
involved in this controversy. 

The real issue before the Committee on 
Public Works is whether the St. Lawrence 
seaway will hurt or benefit the eastern trunk 
lines and the New York power companies, 
If the answer is “No,” the opponents have 
no case; if the answer is “Yes,” that possi- 
bly the seaway may be detrimental to these 
interests, then the committee must judge 
whether the national interest is superior to 
the particular individual interests involved. 
It is my contention that the eastern rail- 
roads and power companies are mistaken in 
their opposition, because without the seaway 
industry is likely to drift away from the 
places where these utilities derive their 
greatest revenues. It is not the first time 
in our history that the eastern railroad and 


¥ 


utility managements have been wrong about 
their own and their country’s interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the kind- 
ness you have shown me and for the man- 
ner in which you have conducted the hear- 
ings, and I hope that your committee will 
consider the issues I have presented. 





Tariff on Rubber and Canvas Foctwear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusets. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letters: 


RUBBER WORKERS UNION, 
FepERAL LocaL 21914, A. F. or L., 
Watertown, Mass., May 19, 1950. 
Hon. EpItH Nourse ROcERs, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Rocens: Enclosed is a 
picture of a very few of the more than 20,000 
men and women employed in the rubber- and 
canvas-footwear industry. The picture also 
shows cases containing more than 56,000 
cards sent to President Truman protesting 
changing the method of assessing tariffs on 
rubber and canvas footwear from the Ameri- 
can selling price to that of foreign value. 

The enclosed copy of letter to President 
Truman is explanatory and we hope that we 
can depend on your support to help us keep 
our jobs and to maintain the American 
standard of living. 

Sincerely yours, 
8S. A. Percoco, 
Business Agent, 


—_ 


RuBBER WORKERS UNION, 
FEDERAL Loca 21914, A. F. or L., 
Watertown, Mass., May 9, 1950. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Bill H. R. 8304 ts 
pending in Congress entitled “Customs Sim- 
plification Act of 1950” which would elimi- 
nate what is known as the American selling 
price principle that is now used to compute 
costs in order to arrive at an equitable basis 
of applying tariffs on imports of canvass and 
waterproof rubber footwear. 

We are opposed to the abrogation of the 
American selling price principle because we 
are convinced that it will lead to drastic re- 
ductions of import duties on competitive 
footwear produced in low-labor-cost coun- 
tries of Japan and Czechoslovakia. 

We are satisfied that no workable system 
can be designed to give the same protection 
as we have under the American selling price. 
We have been advised by experts in these 
matters that any such scheme would be im- 
practicable. We fear that the only results 
that can be expected from the abolition of 
the American selling price are further reduc- 
tions in the duties on imports. 

As you know, the process for applying duty 
on imported rubber footwear is simple under 
the American selling price policy. The im- 
ported shoe is compared with its American 
equivalent for which the manufacturer’s 
price is easily determined, and the duty is 
assessed on that price. It is obvious that 
any other scheme intending to reach the 
same result would lead to impossible com- 
plications. 

We see nothing wrong with the American 
selling price method and see no reason to 
change it. This method of assessing import 
duties is a sound way toward equalizing 
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low labor costs abroad with the h 
costs in American industry. La 
tutes 47 percent of our factory 
is the labor of American workmen, ay 
wages paid in our industry in this aon 
are far higher than those in any aan 
country. ~_ 

The materials used by American manufac. 
turers of rubber and canvas footwear are 
with the exception of crude rubber Shang 
can made, and here again we are at & dis. 
advantage. Materials produced in {oreic, 
low labor cost countries are much ieee ia 
price than the materials we use, A 

The manufacture of rubber footwear is 
essential part of our national economy, It 
is vital to our national defense. During the 
last war our industry furnished our armed 
forces with more than 45,000,000 pairs of 
rubber footwear. We also made life rafts 
fuel cells, raincoats, and life vests. Without 
a going rubber footwear industry our Na. 
tional Defense Program would be seriously 
impaired. 

Thirteen companies are engaged in the 
manufacture of rubber and canvas foot. 
wear and employ more than 20,000 men and 
women, with sales of approximately $100. 
000,000. 

Foreign manufacturers have copied our 
styles and methods, Their low labor rates 
and cheap magerials combined with lower 
tariffs would mean the loss of jobs to thou. 
sands, not only in our own industry but ia 
the factories of our suppliers, and in the 
stores and shops in our communities which 
serve our workers. 

The more than 56,000 protests sent to you 
today is indicative of the fears of our citls 
zens about the loss of their jobs and stand. 
ards of living, if through any means, tari 
protection on canvas and waterproof ru). 
ber footwear is changed to permit Imports 
that will destroy our industry. 

The rubber and canvas footwear industry 
is worth saving. Your help in seeing to it 
that the tariffs we now have are not lowered 
will certainly be appreciated by thousands of 
loyal American men and women workers, 

Respectfully yours, 
S. A. Percoco, 
Business Agent, 


igher labor 
OOF consti. 
Cost. This 


an 





Arab Rearmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution that I have re- 
ceived from the Lawrence Chapter, Sen- 
ior Hadassah, Lawrence, Mass.: 


LAWRENCE, Mass., May 20, 1950, 
Hon. THomMAs J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. LANE: 

Whereas it is known from reliable sources 
that arms of a quality and quantity die 
cating intended use beyond the purpos' 
internal security are being supplied to 
Arab states in the Middle East, most particts 
larly to Egypt, by Great Britain, and : 

Whereas this Arab rearmament by Great 
Britain has the acknowledged approval of 
the United States Government, and 

Whereas at the same time, Great Brita!n 
has denied Israel arms for its defense, = 

Whereas the Arab League has prociaime? 
its intention to organize a united economic 


the 
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gling State of Israel, and 

Whereas we are convinced of the genuine 
concern of the United States for the peace 
and security of the Middle East: Therefore 

it 
a nee That we, Lawrence Chapter, 
senior Hadassah, in meeting in the Jewish 
Community Center, May 16, 1950, do call 
upon the United States to implement its 
sroclaimed concern and desire for peace in 
the Middle East by providing Israel with 
arms to defend itself, thus lending its strong 
influence to the maintenance of peace in the 
Middle East. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLOTTE R. ROSENTHAL, 
Secretary, Lawrence Chapter, 

Senior Hadassah, 





Thomas Jefferson Still Survives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 5, 1950 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following ar- 
ticle by Henry Steele Commager that 
appeared in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, May 21, 1950: 

THOMAS JEFFERSON STILL SURVIVES 


(By Henry Steele Commager) 


Jefferson is the central figure in American 
history and—if freedom and democracy sur- 
vive in our generation—he may yet prove 
to be the central figure in modern history. 
He was not only one of the founding fathers, 
the source and inspiration of much of Ameri- 
can democracy and of American nationalism; 
he was, too, a world figure. Certainly no 
other public man contributed so richly to so 
many chapters in modern history. 

He was, of all the founding fathers, indeed 
of all the men of the eighteenth century, the 
most contemporary. Both in his public and 
his private life he addressed himself contin- 
uously to problems of permanent and univer- 
sal interest. What he wrote and what he 
did—about the nature of society and of gov- 
ernment, the relations of man to government, 


racy, the significance of education and of tol- 
eration and of experimentation to democ- 
racy—is as relevant today as it was in the 
eighteenth century. It is, notwithstanding 
profound changes in politics and economy, &s 
relevant for France and Germany and Italy 
as it was for the young United States. 

Nor has any other American revealed him- 
self or illuminated the history of his age 
more fully in his writings. Even his public 
writings constitute a record of incomparable 
importance: imagine our history without 
the Declaration of Independence, the Vir- 
nia Statute of Religious Freedom, the Ordi- 
» of 1784, the Bill for the Diffusion of 
wledge, the Kentucky Resolutions, the 
rst Inaugural Address, the Louisiana 


Hanoy 


These, however, represent only a small 
f Jefferson's total contribution to our 
History. His writings are essential, too, for 
an understanding of many things which 





he did not himself create or sponsor. Thus, 
lor example, the Northwest Ordinance, the 
Bill of Rights, the Virginia Constitution, the 
Monroe Doctrine; thus, too, such institutions 
or movements as the political party, the at- 
tack on slavery, the role of the judiciary in 
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our constitutional system, and a variety of 
humanitarian and reform movements. 

When to all this are added private writ- 
ings on almost every aspect of American 
society and culture, and correspondence (a 
correspondence singularly elevated and felici- 
tous, with hundreds of public men at home 
and abroad), we can see that Jefferson fur- 
nished both the soil and the seed from which 
many of our national institutions grew. 

No one has yet exhausted the richness of 
that mind, a mind in many respects the 
most interesting of modern times. Jeffer- 
son’s versatility is by now a familiar, almost 
a hackneyed, subject. He was a scientist 
and an inventor; he was the greatest Ameri- 
can architect of his day; he was a farmer, 
experimenting endlessly with crops and 
stock; he was a man of letters; he was a 
bibliophile, collecting not one but two of 
the greatest private libraries in the country; 
he was something of a philologist; he was 
a student of the classics—as who was not in 
that age—and of the Bible, compiling his 
own for good measure; he was a lawyer and 
a collector of law reports. 

Also, he was something of a musician, play- 
ing the fiddle and collecting music and 
musicians; he was the first great educational 
statesman, not only the founder of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, but the sponsor cf far- 
reaching educational reforms; he was a 
horticulturist, and his garden book has per- 
manent value. What was he not? Even in 
an age of versatility his catholic interests are 
a matter of perpetual astonishment. 

Fortunately he was, too, an indefatigable 
letter writer. His famous epistolary record 
runs to over 600 closely written pages. Nor 
were his letters merely the hasty scrawls of a 
hurried man; many of them were minor 
treatises on politics or law or religion or 
education or philosophy. 

How he fourd time for it all, even in a life 
of 83 years, is one of the mysteries of his- 
tory; perhaps it was that he was untroubled 
by modern labor-saving devices and innocent 
of those squads of secretaries with which 
every modern statesman and businessman 
surrounds himself. 

Nor were all these interests, so richly 
revealed in his writings, the expression of 
dilettantism. It was said of one of the Lord 
Chancelors of England that if only he knew 
a little law he would know a little of every- 


thing. That could not be said of Thomas 
Jefferson. He was curious about almost 
everything, but his curiosity was rarely 
irrelevant. 


Whatever he learned, whatever he knew, 
fitted into and enriched his philosophy. For 
of all American statesmen, Jefferson was the 

nost philosophical. One abiding purpose 
runs through his whole life, one pervasive 
philosophy dominates it. 

He insisted that man should be free, and 
he was persuaded that, once free, mankind 
would progress toward happiness and virtue. 
He was enraptured with the vision of man- 
kind free from political tyranny, from the 
bondage of superstition and of ignorance, 
from the sins of the past, from poverty, from 
war. He had an eighteenth-century faith in 
the perfectibility of man, but it was not 
merely a visionary faith; it was faith rooted 
in the reality of New World experience. 

For here in the New World mankind had 
been given a new chance—mankind free from 
the tyrannies and oppressions, the poverty 
and ignorance of the Old World. Here men 
could live close to nature, cultivate the soil, 
raise large families, keep what they earned, 
benefit from-learning and from science, es- 
cape war, advance—as was aid in the great 
First Inaugural Address—‘“rapidly to des- 
tinies beyond the reach of mortal eye.” 

And as America was to be a model for the 
world, to prove what man was capable of 
when free, Jefferson devoted himself passion- 
ately to strengthening this Nation, expanding 
its territory, building up its resources, main- 
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taining its security, fostering its culture and 
its virtue. The first strokes of his mature 
pen were a call for freedom; his last written 
words recalled that earlier faith. 

It is eminently fitting that The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson should be launched as a 
national enterprise. All who cherish Ameri- 
can traditions, all who are zealous for the 
maintenance of freedom and democracy in 
the world, all who retain their faith in reason 
and morality, will rejoice at this reaffirma- 
tion of devotion to the principles to which 
Jefferson dedicated his life. ‘Thomas Jeffer- 
son still survives,” said John Adams on his 
deathbed; it was a prophecy which each gen- 
eration must justify anew. 





P. 0. Davis on Heart Disease and Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable P. O. Davis, able director of the 
Alabama Extension Service, devoted his 
column Along the Way in the May 
1950 issue of This Month in Rural Ala- 
bama to the dread diseases of the heart 
and to cancer. 

He points out that nearly half the 
deaths of persons over 45 years of age 
are caused by heart disease. When we 
add to this figure the deaths caused by 
cancer, we reach the alarming result 
that most deaths of persons over 45 years 
of age in this country are caused by 
heart disease or cancer. 

If these scourges of mankind could 
be eliminated, undoubtedly. we could 
lengthen the life span of our people in 
this generation. 

Though a balanced budget is much to 
be desired, I do not believe that the 
American people want us to stop the re- 
search presently being carried on by this 
Government in an effort to conquer these 
death dealers, heart disease and can- 
cer. Rather, our support for research 
in these fields should be expanded so as 
to hasten the day when these dreaded 
diseases, and others, may lay as dead 
corpses at the feet of American medical 
ingenuity. 

I include the article of Director P. O. 
Davis as follows: 

ALONG THE Way 
(By P. O. Davis, Director, API Extension 
Service) 

One inevitable fact is that each person 
must die sometime, somewhere. There is, 
of course, nothing new in saying this; but 
there are new facts as to causes of death. 

And there are new and important facts as 
to how to avoid illness and how to live longer 
with better health. These facts are of vital 
concern to each of us. 

The United States Public Health Service 
has statistics on diseases and other things 
that end the lives of people. Three years 
ago (1947) diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels ended the lives of 626,009 people, or 
nearly 2,000 people daily in the United States. 
This group topped the list of human Killers. 

No less than 21 distinct types of heart 
diseases are known, but three of them caused 
90 percent of all damaged hearts. Cancer 
was next with 190,000 deaths in 1 ycar. Ala- 
bama had 2,800. Broken down, this means 
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three deaths per day in Alabama, or one for 
every 8 hours, for cancer alone. 

Accidents killed about half as many as 
cancer, the total in this group being 100,000, 
Nephritis (kidney disease) killed 80,000, 
pneumonia 62,000, tuberculosis 48,000. 

Nearly one of each two deaths, after the 
age of 45, is caused by heart diseases. “Add 
to these those caused by cancer, and we find 
that most people after middie age and older 
die of one of these two diseases—heart and 
cancer. 

This raises a question as to what we in- 
dividually can do to prevent any illness but 
especially heart disease and cancer. Spe- 
cifics are not ae but certain things 
ere essential to healthy bodies and minds. 
They are: 

1. Enough but not too much good food, 
containing all of the elements essential to a 


strong and healthy body. 
2. Moderation in all that we do. Intem- 
perance in anything is bad and harmful. 


3. Sanitary conditions for living and work- 
ing. 

4. Plenty of outdoor exercise without ex- 
CeSSES. 

5. Regular attention to all body needs. 

6. Regular contact with a family physician 
for advice and service. 

I like to emphasize food. It is easy for 
anyone to get basic facts as to what foods 
to eat and amounts needed to supply the 
daily needs of a child or a grown person, 
either manor woman, (See your home dem- 
onstration agent.) 

People who do heavy physical work re- 
quire, of course, more food than those who 
don’t. Information is available as to food 
needs for people living and working under 
different conditions. 

A quart of milk a day, for example, is 
needed by each child or young person. Older 
people don’t need as much. Eggs are an ex- 
cellent food. A combination of milk, eggs, 
meat, cereals, and vegetables are, of course, 
big essentials. 

People who eat improperly endanger them. 
selves by inviting diseases and illness. This 
applies to too much, too little, or the wrong 
kind. 

A check-up by a physician as often as ad- 
vised by him is a mighty good practice. 
Often in this way trouble is found before 
it goes too far and is corrected before great 
damage is done. 

Cancer is a notable example of this sort of 
disease. It is not fatal, as many people be- 
lieve, if it is discovered in its early stages 
and treated properly. If it is not discovered 
until it goes too far it is fatal. 





I Am An American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, citizen- 
ship is not a task to be taken lightly. 
We have many privileges and freedoms 
in our country; we also have duties and 
responsibilities. “I Am an American 
Day” serves to identify and clarify just 
what our country does expect of us. It 
is a day set aside to welcome the new 
citizens of our country. 

Our new citizens each year come from 
two vibrant sources: The youth of Amer- 
ica who have reached the age of legal 
maturity and the people who come to 
our country from foreign shores. Both 
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groups bring great offerings to our coun- 
try; we are, indeed, proud to honor them 
on “I Am an American Day.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Inde- 
pendent Press of Bloomfield, N. J., under 
date of May 19, 1950, expressing its sen- 
timents on what this day means to all of 
us in this great country of ours: 


I Am AN AMERICAN 


On Sunday, by virtue of a proclamation of 
the President of the United States, we cele- 
brate I Am an American Day. 

To those young men and women who for 
the first time take on the full obligations of 
citizenship in a democracy it is a day of sol- 
emn implication. For those mature men and 
women who have foresworn their allegiance 
to the old, to give their full measure of loy- 
alty to our own democracy, it is a day of 
prayerful thanksgiving. And for those of us 
who have long been able to proudly proclaim 
“I am an American” it is an opportunity for 
a rededication to the ideals and principles 
upon which this country was founded and 
which through travail and trouble it has tried 
to learn to express. 

There are many scoffers who say that our 
democracy is a mockery—because it is not 
complete—because in spite of its high boasts 
of life and liberty for all, it has discriminated 
in many instances against groups of its citi- 
zenry—and because it has not given equal 
opportunity to all. Certainly our democracy 
is not perfect, but a democracy, being com- 
posed of individuals, is a living, growing 
thing, and it has progressed and is still pro- 
gressing steadily. Despite any defects, the 
American form of democracy still offers to 
everyone a greater measure of freedom and 
opportunity than any other country on earth. 

But I Am an American Day is not a day on 
which to discuss what democracy has or has 
not done for its citizens. Democracy is com- 
posed of its citizens, and it is up to them as 
individuals to live up to the ideals of their 
country and so to raise the standard of the 
country as a whole. 

When we say “I am an American” we make 
it an individual matter. It becomes an indi- 
vidual right and an individual obligation. 
And for the duties involved in such a proc- 
lamation we can do no better thing than to 
turn back for our instructions to the epistle 
of Paul to the Romans, when he counseled 
them: 

“Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that 
which is good. Be kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love; in honor prefer- 
ring one another; * * * rejoicing in 
hope; patient in tribulation; continuing in- 
stant in prayer; * * * Be of the same 
mind one toward another. Mind not the 
high things, but condescend to men of low 
estate. Pe not wise in your own conceits. 
Recompense to no man evil for evil. Pro- 
vide things honest in the sight of all 
men. * * * Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” 





Upholsterers International Endorses 
Fogarty Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, May 5, the Upholsterers Inter- 


national Union of North America held 
their convention in the city of Philadel. 
phia. Among the various resolutions 
which were adopted on this occasion was 
one which placed the union on record jy 
favor of House Resolution 270, which I 
introduced and on which hearings were 
held before the House Committee on For. 
eign Affairs recently. 

In speaking, I wish to express mv ap- 
preciation to my distinguished colleacye 
the Honorable Jonn Keg, of West Vir. 
ginia, the chairman of the committee, for 
his splendid courtesy in making the re. 
cent hearings possible. For 5 hours q 
succession of witnesses presented state- 
ments and gave testimony in favor of the 
Congress taking action in behalf of a 
united Ireland. It is, therefore, most 
gratifying to me to find that continued 
endorsement and approval is being given 
to my resolution by various societies and 
organizations throughout the country, 
especially by labor organizations, which 
are ever vigilant cf the needs of the op- 
pressed and are eager to support the 
cause of freedom and independence 
throughout the world. 

It is not surprising then to find labor 
organizations protesting against the un- 
just partition of Ireland and the con- 
tinued maintenance of a dictatorial type 
of government in the northeastern six 
counties of Ireland. For the benefit of 
my colleagues I take pleasure in having 
the resolution of the Upholsterers Inter- 
national included in these remarks. The 
text of their resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the restoration of freedom and 
nationhood to subjugated peoples and the 
protection of minority groups wherever they 
exist are ideals to which our people have 
pledged themselves and to which our Goy- 
ernment is officially dedicated: and 

Whereas our Nation is currently engaged 
in an intense struggle throughout the world 
to effectuate this policy: and 

Whereas our own security and way of life 
will benefit in proportion to the degree to 
which our foreign policy succeeds; and 

Whereas the Irish people are unwilling 
victims of a policy of imperialism by which 
their country is partitioned, and by which 
the democratic rights and privileges of the 
partitioned populace are denied them; and 

Whereas the situation was condemned by 
the American Federation of Labor at their 
recent national conventions; and 

Whereas our continued indifference toward 
this matter gives the lie to our protestations 
of sincerity and weakens our own security 
by making it impossible for the Irish Nation 
to join in the common defense of western 
civilization: be it therefore 

Resolved, That we petition the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee at Washington to 
take favorable action cn the Fogarty Res- 
olution, House Resolution 270, which seeks 
to extend to the people of Ireland the right 
to decide how their country shall be gov- 
erned; be it also 

Resolved, That we petition Chairman Tom 
CONNALLY of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee to call open public hearings on 4 
similar resolution by Senator LeHman, which 
has been referred to his committee; in adal- 
tion be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State and the State Depart- 
ment, and to the metropolitan press and the 
press agencies. 
















































































































London Talks Add to Prestige of 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
taken from the New York Times of May 
21, 1950: 

LonpoN TALKS ADD TO PRESTIGE OF UNITED 
STATES—EUROPEANS SAID To HavE More 
CONFIDENCE IN ACHESON AS RESULT OF 
PaRLEYS 

(By Raymond Daniell) 

Lonpon, May 20—The series of diplomatic 
conferences just ended in London has pro- 
duced new confidence in United States policy 
in the chancelleries of western Europe. It 
also has brought about a new respect for 
United States diplomacy, which throughout 
the meetings was conducted with skill and 
finesse by Secretary of State Dear Acheson 
and his delegation. 

The program that was adopted with more 
unanimity and wholehearted support than 
had marked most post-war meetings of for- 
eign ministers was essentially a United 
States program. Mr. Acheson may not be 
taking home with all that he sought when 
he came here but he has gained a good deal 
more than many observers thought he would 
before the meetings. 

Western Europe has accepted the United 
tates thesis that security must have equal 
riority with economic recovery. It has 
knowledged that all must bear a fair share 
f the burden of rearming. And the western 
ations have accepted the principle that they 
an become strong most economically and 
efficiently by building their forces with the 
view to their being used jointly against a 
common enemy. 

Before the conferences there was a feel- 
ng in Europe that there was no concerted 
Jnited States policy in foreign affairs. That 
llusion has been dispelled. 

Briefly stated, the policy that has emerged 
from these series of meetings is that the 
nited States wants to bring Germany into 
permanent and profitable association with 
estern Europe. 

In the Far East the United States seeks 
to assist in the development of the new 
democratic native states, while recognizing 
legitimate European colonial interests. 

In the Near East the United States seeks 
to preserve the status quo by encouraging 
the national governments there to improve- 
the standards of living of their people and 
at the same time give them a tacit guaranty 
ol security. 

The idea long held in Washington that the 
security of western Europe could be guaran- 
teed only by linking western Germany irrevo- 
cably with the West has been endorsed and 
Steps have been taken to treat Germany less 
and less as a conquered former enemy and 
more as a cobelligerent in the cold war. The 
United States on its part has weakened the 
Position of the advocates of a policy of neu- 
trality in the struggle between the east and 
the we st by declaring its continued interest 
in Eur pe after the Marshall plan expires. 

7 What may prove to have been the most im- 
por 

: nterence was the French plan for the in- 
““sfation of the coal and steel industries of 
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France and Germany under an international 
authority. This was not even on the agenda 
but it has provoked a good deal of discus- 
sion and almost certainly it will come up for 
discussion and perhaps decision at subse- 
quent meetings of the western Foreign Min- 
isters. 

Although the-2 is no reason to doubt that 
the announcement of the plan by Robert 
Schuman, French Foreign Minister, was as 
great a surprise to Mr. Acheson as it was to 
Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secretary, the 
fact remains that similar ideas had been ex- 
pressed by United States officials as long ago 
as 1947, long before the French were willing 
to consider any kind of partnership with 
the Germans. 

t any rate the picture has changed from 
that of a France fearful of a renascent Ger- 
many and reluctant to form any association 
with her to one in which the British Foreign 
Secretary is under pressure from both Paris 
and Washington to “make good his famous 
pronouncement of January 1948, in favor of 
European unity,” to use the words of the 
New Statesman and Nation. 

Perhaps that is putting it too bluntly but 
it is certainly true that the Schuman icea 
has received warmer and less qualified sup- 
port from Mr. Acheson than from any Brit- 
ish source. 

To Britain’s Labor Government it raises 
grave problems in connection with its con- 
trols and full-employment policies in the 
event of joining in the plan and of ruinous 
competition if Britain remains outside. 

There is no doubt that the Labor Govern- 
ment would feel easier about the proposal 
if there were some assurance that the Ger- 
man iron and steel industries were to be 
nationalized under a popular mandate and 
that trade-unions received assurance of their 
right to participate in the projected inter- 
national authority. That may be one reason 
behind the calling of the International 
Socialist Conference in London to discuss 
the plan. 

Both the United States and Britain will 
want to be assured that the proposed inter. 
national control is not a mere camouflage for 
a new cartel to restrict markets and hold 
up prices. This is the main economic issue 
involved, and M. Schuman has given his as- 
surance that the concept aims not at the 
restriction of production but to increase effi- 
ciency, lower costs, and expand export 
markets. 

In support of this, the sponsors of the plan 
say that the original concept proposes aliso- 
lutely free trade in the products of heavy 
industry and that the participating countries 
would agree to forego customs tariffs or im- 
port quotas on coal, iron, and steel. 

There is a political question that may have 
to be weighed more carefully in Washington 
than in London, however. That is the effect 
of laying the foundations of a separate Euro- 
pean bloc that agitators for “neutrality,” 
especially in France and western Germany, 
might use as a means of trying to withdraw 
Europe from the cold war. There is strong 
public opinion in both countries for disso- 
ciation with the United States in its struggle 
with the Soviet Union, however unrealistic 
it may seem and far as it may be from an 
understanding of the Soviet tactics of 
expansion. 

One of the decisions reached at the con- 
ference was that the west should do more to 
mobilize public opinion on its side. Edwar 
W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary of State in 
Charge of Public Affairs, arrived today and 
consulted with Christopher Warner, head of 
the British Foreign Office information de- 
partment, on plans for countering misrepre- 
sentations by Communist sources of the ob- 


jects of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
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Displaced Persons and the Problem of 
Europe’s Uprooted Millions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
by the Honorable Edward M. O’Connor, 
Commissioner, Displaced Persons Com- 
mission, before the civic dinner, Marian- 
ist centennial celebration, University of 
Dayton, Dayton, Ohio, on May 16, 1950: 

It is my privilege to present to you this 
evening an analysis of one of the largest and 
most humane of the postwar problems con- 
fronting the nations of the western world. 
It is a problem marked by considerable mis- 
understanding due to misinformation gen- 
erated for the most part by selfish prejudice. 
It is also a problem which goes right to the 
core of the desperate struggle we now en- 
gage in, with the cooperation of other free- 
dom-loving nations, for the preservation of 
western civilization. This is the problem of 
displaced persons—those unfortunate people 
who have been torn from or forced to flee 
from their homelands by one or another form 
of totalitarian aggression. These people can- 
not now return to their homelands for fear 
of their lives and liberties because of race, 
religion, or political belief. 

For an objective understanding of the 
problem of Europe’s uprooted millions we 
must turn back the pages of history to 1934. 
The scene is Germany, where an evil tyrant 
has come to power. The false theory of a 
superior race is being put into practice. The 
equally false theory of an inferior race is 
also being put into practice, and the Jew is 
made the scapegoat. These practices caused 
thousands of Jews to flee Germany and to 
seek haven in other countries of good will. 
The passing of a few years found hundreds 
of thousands of Jews incarcerated in concen- 
tration camps and those who survived became 
Gisplaced persons at the end of hostilities. 
Before the fall of the Hitler regime thousands 
of Christians were also put into concentra- 
tion camps because of their active opposition 
to the Nazi regime. 

The second stage of development was 1939, 
the year Poland was invaded by prearranged 
plan and agreement between Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia. Poland was invaded si- 
multaneously from the west and the east. 
Here we find a small nation caught between 
the powerful pincers of two totalitarian 
states. After several weeks of valiant but 
hopeless resistance, the Republic of Poland 
was conquered. Hundreds of thousands of 
Polish people fled eastward seeking to escape 
the invading Germans only to be greeted by 
the invading forces of the Soviet Union. It 
is estimated that well over 500,000 Poles 
entered territory under military occupation 
by the Soviets. Due to the intervention of 
General Sikorsky, supported by representa- 
tions from the Government of the United 
States, these Polish refugees were allowed to 
make their way as best they could across the 
vast exp2nse of Russia until they eventually 
reached the hospitable border of Iran. It is 
a well-established fact that thousands upon 
thousands of those refugees died along the 
way due to lack of food, clothing, and ade- 
quate shelter. Those refuzees who did reach 
Iran were given temporary haven in that 
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country as well as in Egypt, Palestine, and 
the territories all along the eastern coast 


of Africa. A good many of the survivors of 
this tragic journey eventually were able to 
take up arms in the cause of the Allies by 
joining the Polish Army reorganized under 
the command of General Anders. 


In the meantime, with the German occu- 
pation of western Poland, there began the 
mass deportation of people to Germany for 
slave labor purposes. No able-bodied per- 
s0n between the ages of 14 and 60 was con- 
sidered exempt and thus lived in constant 
fear of being seized in the middle of the 
night and deported to Germany. 

By mutual agreement between Nazi Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia and Baltic States of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were occupied 
by the Soviet military forces. This military 
invasion was done under the guise of giving 
protection to these Baltic states. This ac- 
tion brought about additional thousands of 
refugees who were forced to flee their home- 
lands. 

The third phase developed when Nazi Ger- 
many invaded and conquered France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, and Luxemburg. 
The occupation of these countries was also 
characterized by the mass deportation of 
natives of those countries to Nazi Germany 
for slave labor purposes. The political dis- 
sidents were also rounded up and taken to 
concentration camps 

The fourth stage came when the alliance 
between Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia 
broke down and the Soviet Union was in- 
vaded. As the German military forces ad- 
vanced eastward hundreds of thousands of 
Ukrainians and White Russians were de- 
ported westward for slave-labor purposes. 
The superior-race theory held that only 
those of German blood were worthy to be 
part of the conquering armies and all other 
people were to be treated as inferiors but 
required to labor for the war machine. 

The fifth stage developed when the tide 
was turned against Nazi Germany. The 
rapid and unrelenting military advances of 
the western allies made possible, in turn, 
the advance westward of the Soviet military 
forces. As the Soviet military forces ad- 
vanced toward the Baltic states, Poland, 
Hungary, and Rumania, large segments of 
the civilian population still remaining in 
those countries fled westward. Being aware 
of what it meant to be under Soviet rule and 
domination they took to the roads in an 
effort to reach the territories liberated by 
the western allies. Those who reached the 
western parts of Germany and Austria were 
afforded haven by the military forces of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France and were put in the displaced-per- 
sons camps with millions of other unfortu- 
nates like themselves. 

As a result of these events the western 
allies were faced with the problem of caring 
for approximately 8,000,000 persons immedi- 
ately after the surrender of Germany. These 
8,000,000 people were made up of those liber- 
ated from concentration camps, forced la- 
borers brought into Germany, refugees who 
fled westward before the Russian armies, and 
prisoners of war. The first requirement was 
that of providing immediate care and main- 
tenance to sustain life. This task was ac- 
complished in a most commendable manner, 

The next requirement was to arrange for 
the repatriation of these uprooted people to 
their native lands. Some were returned un- 
der plans established by the allied armies, 
while still others, impatient to rejoin their 
families and relatives, took to the roads in 
a seemingly unending stream of people with 
their few remaining earthly possessions 
strapped to their backs or carted in small 
wagons and baby carriages. This impatient 
movement of humans was for the most part 
headed westward toward France, the low 


countries, and Italy. The natural impa- 
tience to return home which characterized 
the western Europeans was not found in 
those whose homes were to the east. 

After long months of tedious efforts to 
bring about the voluntary repatriation of all 
the displaced persons to their native lands 
in June 1946, there still remained approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 who refused to repatriate. 
It is interesting to note that those who re- 
fused came from Pcland, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, the Ukraine, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. They gave 
as their reasons for not returning, fear of 
their lives and liberties because of race, re- 
ligion, or political beliefs. 

A solution to the problem of the displaced 
persons had to be found. The following 
alternatives were offered: 

1. Forced repatriation. This would have 
required the western allies to use physical 
force in bringing about their repatriation. 
This was rejected as thoroughly alien to the 
basic tenets of western civilization. 

2. To remove them from the camps and 
assembly centers and throw them upon the 
economies of Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
This was rejected because those countries 
could not take care of their own natives who 
were faced with near starvation diets and 
with industry and commerce at a complete 
standstill. 

8. They could be maintained indefinitely 
in the camps and assembly centers. This 
was rejected because the cost was prohibitive 
and it offered a most unnatural solution. 

4. New homelands could be found for these 
people in countries willing and able to accept 
them. 

The fourth alternative was recognized as 
the only practical solution to this vast 
human problem. Consequently the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, to which the 
United States gave real leadership in its for- 
mation, was established within the United 
Nations. It is significant to note that the 
International Refugee Organization has since 
its inception been supported only by the 
countries of the western world which have 
found it necessary to bind themselves to- 
gether for common security against the latest 
world aggressor. Neither the Soviet Union 
nor any of her satellites have played an active 
part in the operations of this organization, 
On the contrary, they opposed its establish- 
ment and continue to oppose its humani- 
tarian and charitable function. 

The United States has to date offered 
haven to 174,862 displaced persons. Other 
cooperating nations of the world have taken 
in a total of 548,963. 

The solution to the problem of displaced 
persons is in sight. The Congress of the 
United States has extended and liberalized 
the original Displaced Persons Act. This 
legislation is at present in conference and is 
expected to be brought before both Houses 
of Congress for final action in the immediate 
future. The provisions of this new legisla- 
tion together with the continuing coopera- 
tion of the other nations of good will gives 
high hope that this problem will, for the 
most part, be resolved by June of 1951. 

The story of the displaced persons does 
not complete the analysis of Europe’s up- 
rooted millions. There remains two impor- 
tant phases of this problem which merit the 
serious attention and concern of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Shortly after the surrender of Germany, 
the Soviet Union began the forced deporta- 
tion of all persons of German ethnic origin 
from the countries their military forces oc- 
cupied. All persons of German ethnic origin 
were thus expelled from Estonia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, the Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Yugloslavia. The forebears 
of a great number of these people settled in 
those countries as long as 400 years ago. 
Nevertheless their land and all their posses- 


sions were expropriatcu and they were ex. 
pelled to Germany and Austria as paupers 

A special subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House of Representa. 
tives made an extensive study during 19:9 
of the problem of expellees and refugees of 
German ethnic origin. This encompasseq 
approximately 2 months’ field study in Goer. 
many and Austria together with the exami. 
nation of all available official documents and 
the taking of extensive expert testimony 
The outstanding conclusions reached py 
this bipartisan committee are: : 

1. That indisputable facts clearly show the 
fallacy of the theory of American cO-responsi- 
bility for the uprooting of millions o7 Ger- 
man expellees and refugees. The Soviet 
Union without consultation or advance no- 
tice began the mass expulsion of these peo- 
ple long before the Potsdam Conference. 

2. That the United States delegation to 
the Potsdam Conference, led by the Presi. 
dent of the United States, was faced with 
what amounted to a fait accompli in this 
matter. The efforts of the United States 
delegation, therefore, were directed toward 
doing everything possible to make more or- 
derly and humane the inevitable expulsion 
of these people and to open occupied Ger- 
many to those who would otherwise be faceq 
by deportation to remote sub-Arctic terri- 
tories of Soviet Russia, an equivalent to an- 
nihilation. 

8. That it is highly improbable under ex- 
isting conditions that the German expellees 
and refugees may be peacefully returned to 
their former residence. 

4. That efforts must be made to establish 
an economy in Germany which will absorb 
approximately 7,000,000 of the expellees and 
refugees. 

5. That it will be necessary to develop im- 
migration opportunities for over 1,000,000 of 
these expellees and refugees. 

In the amended displaced-persons law 
passed by the Senate on April 5, 1950, two 
special provisions were added which relate 
to the problem of expellees and refugees of 
German ethnic origin. The first amendment 
calls for the admission into the United States 
of 54,744 expellees for whom home and job 
assurance are to be provided by American 
citizens. The second amendment authorizes 
the participation of representatives of the 
Government of the United States in an in- 
ternational conference, the purpose of which 
is to study this problem and to develop prac- 
tical means for its solution. 

Some idea of the importance and relation 
of this problem to the establishment of an 
economically sound western Europe may be 
gathered from the fact that it was given 
special recognition at the meeting of the 
foreign ministers of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, held in London last 
week. The communiqué issued by this con- 
ference indicated that the respective Gov- 
ernments were appointing representatives 
who were to immediately begin a study of the 
problem with a view to its solution. 

The last phase of the refugee problem arises 
from the events which have taken place in 
the so-called satellite countries since the end 
of active hostilities. Despite agreement sol- 
emnly entered into by the Soviet Union that 
the governments of these countries would be 
truly representative of the freely expressed 
wishes of their people, we find the opposite 
to be the case today. The leaders of parlia- 
mentary government in each of those coun- 
tries together with their active supporters 
have been forced to flee and to take haven 
in the western zones of Germany, Austria, 
and in Italy. In each of those countries par- 
liamentary government was eliminated by 4 
coup backed by the ever-present military 
might of the Soviet Union. These people 
have been forced to flee their homelands b°- 
cause of religious and political persecution 
They are as homeless and dispossessed as the 








original displaced persons and the expellees 
and refugees of German ethnic origin. They 
have little left but their faith in western 
civilization and the hope that one day in 
the not-too-distant future the basic freedoms 
for which the last war was fought will be 
enjoyed by all people in every country of 
the world. 

In summarizing these events which had 
led to the brutal uprooting of more than 
95,000,000 people, I believe several valid con- 
clusions can be made. The first is that the 
creation of this tremendous problem must be 
placed fairly and squarely at the hands of 
the dictators, those who brought about World 
War IJ, and those who now stand in the way 
of peace with justice and freedom for all. 
It was a ruthless dictator who initiated this 
problem just as it is a ruthless dictator who 
enlarged it and today continues its existence, 

The second is that the problem of Europe’s 
uprooted millions is an integral part of the 
desperate struggle which we are now engaged 
in to strengthen and preserve western civili- 
gation. If we are to win the struggle, we 
must guard against the development of any 
malignant growth or development within 
western civilization itself. We must see to 
it that all persons regardless of their race, 
religion, or ethnic origin are afforded the op- 
portunity to a decent and self-respecting way 
of life. The attainment of this goal will give 
concrete expression to our belief in the worth 
and dignity of man. Only by establishing 
this essential dignity for all mankind may 
we attain a peaceful world. 

In commemorating the Tricentennial of 

the Marinist Order we can learn many funda- 
mental lessons from the 100 years of service 
which have been completed. There is, I 
feel, one especially noteworthy event in this 
glorious history. 
Father Meyer, accompanied by Brother 
hultz, arrived in Cincinnati on July 16, 
449. Upon arrival they found an epidemic 
f cholera raging in Cincinnati and in the 
surrounding towns as far as Dayton. At the 
request of Bishop Purcell, Father Meyer and 
Brother Schultz journeyed to Dayton to ad- 
minister to the victims of this epidemic. 
There they met a Mr. Stuart, a descendent 
of the Stuarts of Scotland. It so happened 
that Mr. Stuart owned 125 acres of land 
known then as Duberry Farm, which he was 
Offering for sale. Father Meyer considered 
this tract of land ideal for the purpose of 
establishing a headquarters for the Marinist 
Fathers in the New World. A sum of $12,000 
was being asked for the property which, while 
reasonable, was far beyond the resources of 
Father Meyer, who had arrived here with but 
a few dollars left in his pocket. 

On March 19, 1850, the Feast of St. Joseph, 

Father Meyer had a most important conver- 
1 with his newly acquired friend, Mr. 
Stuart. He told him of his great dream 
of acquiring the 125 acres of land and of his 
confidence that St. Joseph and the Blessed 
Mother would bless and prosper the work of 
the Marinist Fathers in the New World. 
When Mr. Stuart asked Father Meyer what 
collateral or other security he had to offer 
for the purchase of this land, Father Meyer 
red a medal of St. Joseph. Mr. Stuart 
epted the medal of St. Joseph as security 
nd immediately turned over the deed to the 
roperty to Father Meyer. 
In this little story we find the lesson of 
faith, that virtue which is basic to the 
establishment of mutual trust and confi- 
dence. There can be no lasting or peaceful 
relations between men without mutual trust 
and confidence. It is equally true that there 
can be no lasting or peaceful relations be- 
tween nations without mutual trust and con- 
fidence, Let us hope and pray that soon all 
nations will return to the faith in God-given 
principles so that peace with justice for all 
may prevail in the world. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Contribution of My Generation to 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. NOLAND 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. NOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing essay was written by Sara Sue 
Phegley, 16-year-old junior in the Car- 
lisle-Hadden School. As winner of this 
essay contest which I sponsored in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Indi- 
ana, Miss Phegley showed real insight 
into the background of the democratic 
precesses. With the youth of this Na- 
tion rededicated to the maintenance of 
democracy, we need not fear for the fu- 
ture of America. 

I am very proud of the response of 
Seventh District high schools in partici- 
pating in this essay contest on the Con- 
tribution of My Generation to Democ- 
racy. Sara Sue Phegley is to be highly 
congratulated for her fine essay. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF My GENERATION 

TO DEMOCRACY 

The future of democracy and the happi- 
ness of the world depend upon the contri- 
bution of my generation to democracy. 

Our parents have given us first-hand in- 
formation of a depression and its demolaliz- 
ing effects. They have lived in a period 
when some communities were dominated by 
intolerant groups. We know the cost of 
war in life and money and the fallacy of be- 
lieving any good can be derived from the 
use of force. We have seen people unfit for 
Office elected and dominated by undemo- 
cratic groups. 

All these problems are to fall upon my 
generation. We must conscientiously and 
intelligently understand these issues of our 
times to preserve the freedom without 
which there can be no security in any nation. 

I believe my generaiton will profit by the 


mistakes of our predecessors. We bring 
with us confidence and intelligence, Our 
many youth organizations—Scouts, 4-H 


Clubs, Hi-Y, Y-Teens, and others—train in 
citizenship and leadership. We are not 
afraid to stand and express our convictions 
without being swayed by the opinions of 
others. We know that the primary princi- 
ples of freedom are self-development and 
self-expression. I believe we are intelligent 
enough to recognize the fact that no group, 
no individual, or branch of government 
should dictate our lives. 

It behooves us to secure a good govern- 
ment by carefully exercising the rights of 
the ballot. We must see that only those 
who put personal and political gains sec- 
ond to our best national interests and the 
welfare of their fellow men may gain office. 
We must maintain an active interest in gov- 
ernment and support our leaders, yet at the 
same time make them aware of our opinions 
on public issues. We should not hesitate 
to fill public offices if we are qualified; more- 
over, none of us must shrink from such pub- 
lic duties as serving as witnesses or on 
juries. 

Many of the trying questions now facing 
this Nation such as the atomic and hydrogen 
bomb, mercy killing, and the prevention of 
crime, will confront my generation. We 
must not let the many communistic leaders 
of our time weaken the democratic ideals 
our forefathers have handed down to us. 
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We will bring with us deep religious con- 
victions. Only God-loving, God-fearing peo- 
ple can deal justly with their fellow men. 
We must have a known code of morals. 
God forbid that we trade the freedom of 
opportunity, freedom of speech, freedom of 
press, and freedom of religion for false se- 
curity, force, and dictatorship. May God 
help us to preserve the democratic govern- 
ment our ancestors have fought for and are 
now putting into our hands for safe keep- 
ing. 





All Pretense Lost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “All Pretense Lost,” published 
in the Wall Street Journal of May 17, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ALL PRETENSE LOsT 


If candor is a commendable quality, Mr. 
Leon Keyserling merits a medal for some of 
his comments the other day on the admin- 
istration’s spending policy. 

He does not countenance the wishful 
thinking that present deficits are just to 
meet emergencies. He says quite frankly 
that the administration plans to keep spend- 
ing for spending’s sake and will diligently 
search out all opportunities for so doing. He 
puts at rest any fears that the administra- 
tion might return to any such old-fashioned 
thing as economy in government. 

Since Mr. Keyserling is the chairman of 
the council that advises the President on 
economic policy, and has lately demonstrated 
that he has Mr. Truman's confidence, what 
he says is worth listening to. 

For instance, we have heard it said—by the 
President himself, among others—that the 
reason the budget cannot now be balanced is 
that there are extraordinary demands for for- 
eign aid and the cold war. We have been told 
that as soon as these temporary demands are 
ended there can be a return to economy. 

Foolish promising, says Mr. Keyserling. 
When the costs of the cold war and foreign 
aid can be safely reduced there will be no 
cuts in spending. The administration will 
just take this saving and use it to expand 
its domestic programs. Anyone who hopes 
for economy then is simply deluded. 

Indeed, Mr. Keyserling is honest enough to 
prophesy that the administration is never 
going to cut its spending and frank enough 
to argue it ought not to even dream of it. 

The liberal spending of the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations is basically right, 
in his cpinion. Armament spending is not 
an undesirable burden undertaken out of 
necessity and with prayers that it may some- 
day be reduced; it is economically essential 
and saves the trouble of thinking up some 
other spending outlet. The same is true, 
he argues, of the Government’s spending for 
veterans, for farmers or for other groups. 

Mr. Keyserling also explains quite plainly 
that if the administration ever does balance 
the budget it will be done only by increasing 
tax revenues. The formula he cfiers is to 
gpernd our way to economy. 
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A few people have long felt that this ad- 


cutting the Government’s spending, that 
spending itself was the goal and the par- 
ticular projects merely excuses. But it was 
cult to combat the protestations that all 
would be well tomorrow. 

Now the thing is plainly spoken. Spend- 
; good; economy is bad. The adminis- 
tration will work industriously at the first 
nd avoid the last like the plague. 

Mr. Keyserling’s candor, at any rate, ought 
to be welcome. The meritorious thing about 
it is that it strips pretense from the admin- 
istration’s intentions and leaves no room for 
illusion, ° 








Louis Budenz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include George Sokolsky’s column, 
These Days, which appeared in the 
Washington Times-Herald. It is an ex- 
cellent defense of Louis Budenz and a 
complete answer to Senator CHAvEz’ crit- 
icism of Budenz: 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokoisky) 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: I have for sev- 
eral days pondered your speech in the Senate 
concerning Louis Budenz. From a psycho- 
logical standpoint, it was interesting because 
you involved yourself not in politics but in 
canon law. 

I have never met Louis Budenz. When he 
was editor of the Daily Worker, he used to 
write excoriating articles about me, calling 
me a reactionary, a Fascist, and a tool of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

I did not mind the name-calling, because, 
Senator, the record always shows what the 
facts are. Of course, I could have called 
names back, as you have done, but that 
strikes me as childish. 

You and I and Louis Budenz and Joe Mc- 
Carthy will soon enough go our way to 
eternity, but the struggle between Marxism 
and Christianity will continue as the struggle 
between good and evil, between God and the 
devil will continue. I refer you to the Book 
of Job on the subject—it was written long 
before anyone thought of us. 

However, when Louis Budenz was recon- 
verted to the Roman Catholic church, I sat 
back and waited. I wanted to be sure that 
that conversion was not false. As a Com- 
munist is, by definition, an atheist, his oath 
can never be accepted per se. I felt that I 
had to be sure of the sincerity of Louis Bu- 
denz. 

His conversion was effected by Monsignor 
Sheen, a cherished friend, but I have never 
once spoken to Monsignor Sheen about it. 
For a year, Louis Budenz was at Notre Dame 
struggling with his soul. I am an alumnus 
of Notre Dame (by the back door of an hon- 
orary degree), but I have never spoken to 
President Cavanaugh about it. 

I wanted to see what practical application 
Louis Budenz made of his conversion. I 
wanted to see a test made of his sincerity. 

You say that you are a Roman Catholic and 
that for the first time in 19 years, you arose 
in Congress to speak as a Catholic. I take it 
that that was a rhetorical expression. A man 
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of God is a man of God all the time, not once 
in 19 years. 

Furthermore, yours is a_ hierarchical 
church, and therefore you could not speak 
as a Catholic, ex cathedra. Only the Pope 
can do that in a matter of faith and morals. 
Yet you do try to give the impression that you 
also have aright todo that. You impugn the 
confessional; you deny repentance and peni- 
tence; you deprive a man of absolution. You 
go too far, if you go as a Catholic. 

If you had said that, man to man, you 
would never believe Budenz, that is your 
right. When, however, you said that you, 
as a Catholic, rejected his conversion, you 
invaded a realm which, as a Catholic, you 
know is not yours. Your church denies that 
there are gods on earth, even in the United 
States Senate. 

Now, by what yardstick do I conclude that 
Louis Budenz is sincere—utterly, completely, 
totally sincere? By his acts since his con- 
version, Senator CHAVEz. 

Budenz was the first man to name Ger- 
hart Eisler as the No. 1 Communist agent in 
America. His exposure of Eisler was justi- 
fied by the course of events. Eisler is today 
the top Communist in east Germany and 
our greatest enemy in Europe, next to Sta- 
lin. 

udenz identified <. Santo and J. Peters 
as Communist agents. Both voluntarily 
left the United States, which they should 
not have been permitted to do. 

Budenz testified in the two trials of Har- 
old Christoffel. Both trials resulted in con- 
viction. 

Budenz was a witness before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
the Alger Hiss case. 

Budenz was the Government’s chief wit- 
ness for 10 days in the trial of the 11 Com- 
munists before Judge Medina, They were 
all convicted. 

Budenz was the witness before the House 
Labor Committee five times concerning the 
United Electrical Workers, which was ex- 
pelled from the C. I. O., confirming Budenz’ 
testimony. 

Budenz has spent more than 100 hours in 
giving data to the F. B. I., which they have 
used advantageously. 

He could have been silent, teaching eco- 
nomics at Fordham University. Instead he 
risks just such attacks as yours. By his 
deeds you shall know him. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce E. SOKOLSKY, 





The Railroad Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “That’s That,” written by Bruce 
Gustin and published in the Denver Post 
of April 27, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THAT’s THAT 
(By Bruce Gustin) 


Union leaders acted wisely and with regard 
for the public interest in postponing the rail- 
road and telephone strikes which had been 
called for Wednesday. Such interference 
with transportation and communications as 





























was threatened by these strikes shoulq not 
be tolerated. Walk-outs of this nature shoylg 
be outlawed. The fact that the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
agreed to a 2-weeks’ truce, postponing the 
railroad strike, and the CIO Communica. 
tions Workers postponed indefinitely the tel. 
ephone strike should not deter Congress from 
taking action to protect the public interest, 

Senator DONNELL, of Missouri, has intro. 
duced an amendment to the Railway Labor 
Act to outlaw any strike, slow-down or other 
concerted interruption of operations by em. 
ployees, or any lock-out by a carrier, resuit. 
ing from any dispute falling within the pur. 
view of the Railway Labor Act. This amend. 
ment is based upon the sound theory an. 
nounced by the late Calvin Coolidge, former 
President of the United States, that “there 
is no right to strike against the public Safety 
by anybody, any time, anywhere.” 

The amendment proposed by Senator Don- 
NELL is fine, as far as it goes. 
go far enough. Any strike or lock-out which 
seriously interferes with either transporta- 
tion or communications should be banned. 
Those are two services which vitally affect the 
whole Nation. It is Senator Donne Lu’s con- 
tention that there is no absolute right to 
strike. And in support of that he quotes 
from the United States Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the case of Dorchy v. Kansas (272 U.8, 
306), that “neither the common law, nor 
the fourteenth amendment, confers the ab- 
solute right to strike.” 





Old Man of the Sea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editoria! from 
the Washington Times-Herald of April 
29, 1950: 

OLD MAN OF THE SEA? 


Are we never going to stop playing sucker 
to European come-on schemes? At {irst, 
right after the war, our yearly multibiilio: 
foreign-aid program was sold to the country 
on the plea that other nations needed 
help to rebuild their production. 

This they proceeded to do. 

Now, according to administration fiz) 
Europe’s industrial production is 20 percent 
higher than before the war, her food pro- 
duction is back to prewar levels, and her 
export trade is greater than before 1939. 
what about more Marshall-plan aid? Ca 
it be cut off? 


PRODUCTION IS AT PEAK 


Certainly not, administration miuste 
minds now tell us. Because in the cous 
of supplying other countries we have built 
up our own production so much that ! 
Marshall plan operations were cut 0! 
would be stranded with huge stockpil 
farm produce—our markets would be t 
ted—there would be unemployment, depr< 
sion, collapse. 

So, say they, the ECA program must ha‘ 
another $3,400,000,000 for next year. 

They are right, of course, in saying th: 
sO many surpluses exist—as every sad (0 
payer who has read of our production © 
surplus potatoes knows. 

But they are as wrong as wrong, these ™°5 
terminds, in their bland assumption 
this situation is necessary and must 
continued. 








CUT THE CLOTH TO FIT THE PATTERN 


We don't have to keep producing surpluses 
to give away. We can, and should, cut farm 
supports to fit our own needs only. If we 
did this, then the weird business of dodging 
a depression by depending on other people 
to accept our charity would very soon cease. 

And everybody, including those charity 
patients, would be better off. For our farm- 
ers could then turn to growing more of the 
things we want—and as for Europe, “poor 
sick Europe,” without our everlasting crutch 
that wobbly old lady would learn to walk @ 
sicht faster, we’re thinking. 


SINBAD WAS A PIKER 


The whole thing reminds us of the story 
of Sinbad and the Old Man of the Sea. You 
remember how that old man asked Sinbad 
to take him piggy-back across a river—and 
then nearly strangled Sinbad and rode 
around on his neck for years. 

Well, they saddled us with the Marshall 
plan on the plea that it was needed to get 
jurope over the immediate war-caused eco- 
nomic crisis. And now that we've toted it 
across, Will it get off? Ha, move over, Sin- 
hk 





bad—you were only a piker. We not only 
ave to carry our old man around, we have 
to feed him and listen to his blather. 





Budget for Germany 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following from the 
New York Times of April 23, 1950: 
BupGeT FoR GERMANY—SUPPORT URGED FOR 


D REQUEST TO CONTINUE EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


rz 
- 





(Of the signatories to the following letter, 
Mr. Taylor was formerly Chief of Counsel 
for War Crimes at Nuremberg; Mr. Brett, con- 
sultant to General Clay, Germany, 1948; Mr. 
Greenstein, former adviser to General Clay 
on Jewish Affairs; Mr. Mayer, former Chief 
of the Motion Picture Branch of Military 
Government in Germany; Mr. Padover, au- 
thor of Experiment in Germany.) 

To THE EprToR OF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

The recent testimony of John J. McCloy 
(United States High Commissioner for Ger- 
many) before the House Appropriations 
Committee lays commendable emphasis on 
the vital significance of our occupational 
“program of education designed to assist, 
advise and persuade the German Govern- 
ment and people to take the democratic 
road.” This official recognition of the reedu- 
cation program’s overriding importance, 
which received all too little attention in press 
accounts of Mr. McCloy’s statement, will be 
Welcomed by many who have served in the 
occupation and who have been dismayed at 
oth ti of educational activities to a 

ack seat. 

r, as Mr. McCloy declared, “everything 
depends, the whole concept of Western 
“urope depends, upon” the establishment of 
Stable de mocracy in Germany: 

PURPOSE OF PROGRAM 


“If we have a free Europe the German 
people themselves must individually accept 
the way of life that is the solid basis of 
Western Germany. A Germany whose citi- 
ach have not demonstrated their acceptance 
Of these values can never be a strong link 
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in the association of western nations. A 
Germany whose citizens have learned to 
understand and accept these democratic 
values will be a bulwark of peace and 
strength against the Communist menace 
from the east. It is therefore of great im- 
portance to help the Germans come to such 
an understanding and acceptance. It is not 
something which can be imposed or some- 
thing which can be compelled, but it is 
something which can be nurtured by help- 
ful exposure and example. This is the pur- 
pose of our public affairs, of our education 
and information programs. 

“I wish to emphasize that we cannot put 
over this program by flat or decree. We are 
seeking to develop it in a spirit of friend- 
ship and understanding. We are giving our 
advice and assistance wherever it is sought. 
We are providing materials and opportuni- 
ties. 

“We are helping the German schools and 
universities, the German church and com- 
munity groups, to regain the best in the 
German tradition, and to learn the new and 
the good in American, British, and French 
civilization.” 

These words, buried in a 600-page volume 
of testimony, penetrate to the core of the 
“German problem.” Their far-reaching im- 
plications, and the magnitude of the edu- 
cational undertaking, are most inadequateiy 
reflected in the occupational budget for 1951 
which Mr. McCoy himself presented. 

ACTIVITIES COVERED 

Less than $2,500,000 for all press, radio, 
and motion-picture activities; about the 
same amount for information centers such 
as the “Amerika Hauser.” A few millions 
for the student and “leader” exchange prco- 
gram. Less than $1,500,000 for direct aid 
to German schools and universities; this is 
about 50 cents for each of the 3,000,000 
echool children in the American zone, ex- 
cluding the universities entirely. The en- 
tire proposed appropriation for educational, 
cultural and informational activities is just 
under $12,650,000. 

Even with a generous additional allowance 
for administration and other overhead ex- 
penses, this is less than $1 per capita in the 
American zone. By way of comparison, the 
same volume of hearings contained the testi- 
mony of Paul Hoffman in support of an ERP 
subsidy to Germany of $552,900,000. 

Disappointingly inadequate as Mr. Mc- 
Cloy’s educational budget for 1951 is, it rep- 
resents an increase over that for the current 
year. Nor can Mr. McCloy be justly saddled 
with much of the blame for its shortcomings. 
At least he has officially and publicly estab- 
lished the primacy of the educational pro- 
gram, and no doubt his estimate took into 
account the probability of unfavorable con- 
gressional reaction to a larger request, as 
appears between the lines of his later testi- 
mony that “it is quite possible that the 
money we seek may not be enough. * * * 
I am sure that I could effectively spend 
more.” 

RELUCTANCE TOWARD APPROVAL 


In the light of the prevailing congres- 
sional temper, his caution is understandable, 
The reaction of the Congressmen before 
whom he appeared was at times perfunctory, 
at other times suspicious or hostile, but 
never enthusiastic. Rumor hath it that Mr. 
McCloy’s presentation encountered even 
rougher going before the Senate Avpropria- 
tions Committee, under the far from benign 
aegis of Senator MCKELLAR. 

In short, unless Mr. McCloy’s budget re- 
ceives timely and effective support, there is 
no assurance that even this sadly circum- 
ecribed program will be approved. This is 
not the stuff of which sensational headlines 
are made, but it is the cornerstone of our 
German policy. It is a crucial phase of the 
campaign to win the peace. We urge prompt 
and vigorous representations to all Congress- 
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men and Senators in aid of the McCloy 

budget for Germany. 
TELFORD TAYLOR, 
GeorGE P. Brett, Jr., 
Harry GREENSTEIN, 
ARTHUR L. MAYER, 
Saunt K. PapDover. 

New York, April 21, 1950. 





Misleading Publicity From the Defense 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFCRNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the House to an 
editorial printed in the American Aero- 
naut under the date of April 18, 1950. 
The American Aeronaut is the official 
union paper of Aeronautical Industria 
District Lodge, No. 727, International 
Association of Machinists, at North Hol- 
lywood, Calif. 

This editorial very properly criticizes 
a recent announcement to the press indi- 
cating that new orders for several mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of airframes had 
been placed with California aircraft fac- 
tories. Investigation following this an- 
nouncement disclosed that the orders 
had actuaily been placed several months 
previously, and that there was in reality 
no new work involved. The editorial, 
which I include in the REcorp accompa- 
nying these remarks, points out the 
harmful effects to labor and the aircraft 
industry of such misleading publicity. I 
suggest that those responsible give seri- 
ous consideration to timing and content 
of future releases in order that the con- 
fusion resulting from the false hopes 
aroused be avoided. 

The editorial follows: 

WHo’s KIDDING WHOM? 

We have stated before, and we repeat, “You 
can’t fool all of the people all of the time, 
but you can try.” The most recent glaring 
attempt to pull the wool over the eyes of the 
aircraft workers and the public, generally in 
the vicinity of the airframe factories on the 
west coast, is the announcement relative to 
the placing of orders by the Navy for planes 
with Lockheed, Douglas, and other factories 
in California. 

When some 10 days or 2 weeks ago, the 
daily press all carried the news that Lock- 
heed had received orders for some $25,000,000 
and Douglas something over $30,0000,000 for 
aircraft, the workers employed in the in- 
dustry and those who have been laid off dur- 
ing the last few months all were enthused 
as they foresaw continued work and em- 
ployment. 

When union Officials began to inquire 
about these so-called new orders they learned 
that they do not exist, that they are merely 
repeat announcements of orders for planes 
that they have been working on since last 
fall. It is our understanding that much of 
the work on these planes has been completed 
and some of them may already be in the air, 
That the orders for these planes were in- 
cluded in the backlogs of work reported in 
the first of the year statements by the vari- 
ous companies. 

We ask, “Who is kidding whom?” We note 
that none of the airframe companies have 
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taken it upon themselves to correct the erro- 
neous idea that the plants would be busy 
with work, but we find them making out 
surplus lists, preparing for large lay-offs, 
And when we hear the claim that the an- 
nouncements were not made for security 


reasons, we again ask, “Who's kidding 
whom?” Any potential enemy of the United 
States (and we have only one) no doubt 


knows more abou. the number and type of 
planes being manufactured in our factories 
than do many of the workers in the plants. 

When we consider the subject from all 
angles, we are inclined to look upon the in- 
cident as a further attempt on the part of 
the forces who are back of the plant dispersal 
and work removal programs, to sabotage the 
fight that is being made to keep our Cali- 
fornia aircraft plants busy and the economy 
of our craftsmen and the district on a stable 
basis. The public, having read the mislead- 
ing reports in the papers, have seen no con- 
tradiction and assume a rather indifferent 
attitude to the campaign of the Council of 
Aircraft Unions to keep the west coast air- 
craft industry intact and functioning rather 
than its removal to Government-owned 
plants in the Midwest, which is looked upon 
by many as the first step toward the na- 
tionalization of the industry. 

Another evil of such untrue publicity is 
the fact that the reports of the contracts, or 
plane orders, that do not exist are read by 
the unemployed in other sections of the 
country and these workers rush in here seek- 
ing employment only to be met with lay- 
offs where they expected jobs. Many are 
without funds and become subjects of 
charity and the many other circumstances 
brought about by widespread unemploy- 
ment. 

One man who was dealing for a house had 
the price raised 10 percent. When he asked 
about the raise he was told that it was due 
to the fact that Lockheed had received all 
those new plane orders. Merchants believ- 
ing what they have read are inclined to 
overstock and make investments they would 
not have made had they known the truth. 

We ask, “Who’s kidding whom?” Is it 
he procurement agencies of the Armed 
Forces? Is it the airframe factories, who 
apparently seem wishy-washy in their op- 
position to plant dispersal? We cannot 
blame the newspapers as these releases were 
furnished them. However, when the union 
called a press conference to give them the 
real facts none sent representatives and it 
may be they have had their orders of hands 
off. 

Consolidated Vultee at San Diego received 
an order for some work that it is claimed 
will put about 3,000 men to work but it is 
the only aircraft concern on the west coast 
that has been given anything that could be 
construed as a worth-while order. 

We repeat, “Who’s kidding whom?” and 
why? 

As we go to press, the Daily News an- 
nounces that the Army has given orders for 
$120,000,000 for F-94 night fighters and $26,- 
900,000 for T-33 jet trainers. 

We ask, “Are these not orders for the 
same ships upon which we have been work- 
ing since last fall?” 





The Railway Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Railway Strike,” published in 
the Albuquerque Journal of May 11, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

RAILWAY STRIKE 


Five great railway systems, including the 
Santa Fe, are paralyzed by the strike of lo- 
comotive firemen and enginemen. 

This strike can but have an immediate 
and disastrous effect on the public interest. 

Mediation has failed. The dispute is a 
long one. For years now the controversy has 
raged over the demand of the brotherhood 
for an additional fireman on multiple unit 
Diesel engines; also demand that a fireman 
be placed on switch engines and electrically 
operated locomotives. 

The railroads charge the demand comes 
wholly under the heading of feather bed- 
ding, the practice of creating jobs where 
there is no necessary work to be done. Or in 
others words, job padding. 

The fact-finding boards have held that 
the extra fireman is not needed as a safety 
measure. 

The rail strike, if it continues for any 
length of time, will still almost every train 
in America. Thousands and thousands of 
railway workers and other thousands and 
thousands of workers in related industries 
will be idle. 

The loss to property and production will 
be enormous. 

A great many people, including Congress- 
men, believe that strikes and lockouts in 
such vital industries as the railroads should 
be outlawed. 

It is certain that the strike will see de- 
mands for legislation in Congress that calls 
for compulsory arbitration as a last resort 
in rail disputes. Such legislation would be 
approved by a large segment of the public. 
It is clear that this Nation in such cold war 
and perilous times as these cannot tolerate 
for long strikes that affect the Nation’s very 
existence, 





Defense of Western Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article by 
Arthur Sears Henning from the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of May 22, 1950: 


ACHESON PLAN To ARM EvuROPE Faces Bia 
FIGHT In CONGRESS—INTEGRATION OF MILI- 
TARY Forces, HicGH Costs oF SCHEME BRING 
OPPOSITION 


(By Arthur Sears Henning) 


The undertaking to defend and pension 
western Europe indefinitely, to which Secre- 
tary of State Acheson committed the United 
States at the London Conference last week, 
will meet with tremendous opposition in 
Congress, it was learned yesterday. 

Many Democrats, as well as Republicans, 
are aroused over the plan to integrate the 
American Army, Navy, and Air Force with 
European forces in an international army 
entailing a surrender of American so0v- 
ereignty. 

The creation of a governing council, headed 
by an outstanding American, to direct the 
military and economic arrangements, which 
has been hailed by the internationalists as 
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the nucleus of a world state, will come under 
the fire of the nationalists as a step towary 
the extinction of the United States as an in- 
dependent nation, 

COST WOULD BE COLOSSAL 

Even stronger and more widespread Oppo. 
sition will be evoked by the colossal cost 0 
the undertaking to American tax ayers 
Acheson committed the country to a ¢ ontin. 
uation of economic aid to Britain, France 
and other nations of western Europe afte: 
the termination of the Marshall plan in 1959 
This presumably would cost the United States 
about $3,000,000,000 a year. 

Acheson also committed Uncle Sam to pick 
up the check for the cost of rearming anq 
defending western Europe against possibje 
aggression by Russia. American surplus air. 
craft, ships, tanks, artillery, and other arms 
are now being furnished to Britain, France 
and other Atlantic pact nations under an 
initial $1,750,000,000 program of military aid, 

It was estimated at the London Conf erence 
that it would be necessary for America to 
step this outlay up to three or four billions 
a year if western Europe is to be adequately 
prepared for war. 

Altogether, therefore, the Acheson com. 
mitment means six or seven billions a year 
indefinitely in the American budget, which 
is now in the red to the extent of about 14 
billions for 1950 and 1951. 


TAX INCREASE NECESSARY 


Military authorities estimate that it would 
cost the United States not less than 850,000, 
000,000 to make western Europe invulnerable 
to attack. This would be exclusive of for. 
eign economic aid on which the United States 
already has poured out 85 billions since the 
end of the war. 

Any notion of reducing taxes to stimulate 
business has gone glimmering under this 


colossal foreign aid program. It will be 
necessary to increase taxes, unless President 
Truman intends to continue deficit 
financing. 


“The whole program that has come out 
of the London Conference is utterly fan- 
tastic,” said Representative Wooprurr, Re- 
publican of Michigan, a member of the 
House Ways anc. Means Committee now 
framing the tax bill. “It merely will 


hasten the day when the United States 
will go on the financial rocks. We'll go down 
into the depths and I doubt that we will 
ever straighten out our affairs until that 


event takes place.” 

Indications are not wanting that the 
Nationalists in their opposition to the Lon- 
don program will receive the support of 


numerous internationalists who are no longer 
a-unit on the Truman doctrine of American 
protection of every nation from Russian ag- 
gression. 


The hostilities will begin when Acheson ar- 
rives home and makes his report on the Lon- 


‘don Conference to the President and, pre- 


sumably, a radio broadcast to the public. He 
is now aboard ship writing his report. 





Fate of Railroad Labor Act Hangs in 
Balance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Fate of Railroad Labor Act 








Hangs in Balance,” published in the Sala- 
manca (N. ¥.) Republican-Press of May 
9, 1959. : 4 ’ . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fare oF RartnoaD Labor AC1t HANGs IN 

BALANCE 

The heart of the problem of assuring the 
American public of uninterrupted service on 
the great transportation lines—a_ service 
hich cannot be stopped without national 













disaster —WAs exposed in testimony Monday 
pefore a Senate labor subcommittee. The 
committee is holding hearings on a bill by 
Senator DONNELL, Of Missouri, to make strikes 
and lockouts illegal in railway labor disputes. 


When the Railway Labor Act was passed 
many years ago, and for some years after its 
enactment, belief was widespread that the 
danger of great railroad strikes had been 
eliminated. This act often was cited as fur- 
nishing a pattern that well could be fol- 
lowed in the case of other industries. When 
the Taft-Hartley law was proposed and be- 
ing debated in Congress, one of the argu- 
ments against it was that there was no need 
for such legislation—that all that was re- 
quired to prevent disastrous strikes in indus- 
try was to provide for all industrial disputes 
a procedure like that set up for the railroads 
and their employees in the Railway Labor Act. 

The Railway Labor Act provides that if 
and when other efforts to settle disputes be- 
tween the carriers and their employees fail, 
the President shall appoint a fact-finding 
board, and that pending the report of this 
board railroad service shall not be inter- 
rupted. The public’s faith in this law was 
based on belief that neither the railroads 
on the one hand nor their employees on the 
other would refuse to abide by the report of 
such a fact-finding board. Both railroad 
management and labor leaders must realize, 
the argument ran, that in the last analysis 
public opinion would be the decisive factor in 
a labor dispute involving the transportation 
lines, Hence, it was argued, neither would 
dare risk the defeat that would surely fol- 
low for the side that refused to accept the 
decision of a fact-finding board. 

For several years nothing occurred to 





can public in the efficacy of the Railway 


Labor Act. Railroad employees shared in 
this confidence that there never would be 
another great rail strike. The public, the 
Tailroads, and the workers all believed that 


& great transportation tie-up was unthink- 
able. 


This confidence, however, has been com- 
years. Three times, rail-labor unions have 
Telused to abide by the decisions of fact- 
finding boards, and after such refusal the 
threat of a tie-up has been used as a club 
to win concessions denied by the fact-finding 
boards. The imminence of such a tie-up on 
the most recent occasion led President Tru- 
man to threaten to draft railroad workers 
the Army. 
1 the current dispute the basic issue once 
: whether the decision of a Presiden- 
nding board shall be accepted by 
sid The railroads have always ac- 
t d the findings of these boards. A walk- 
fas been called against several major 
Toads by the Brotherhood of Firemen and 
zt ‘hemen over the question of forced em- 
I n nt of a third man on Diesel locomo- 
“ves. The unions demanded that a third 
man be employed. Two Presidential fact- 
rds have held that there is no 
ed f ra third man. The brotherhood has 
Sead to abide by the report of the board 
’ present case and has called a strike, 
d for tomorrow, on several lines. 
‘Cents of these railroads, pointing 
s action, told the Senate commit- 
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tee that railroad labor organizations no 
longer accept the recommendations of fact- 
finding boards, but threaten walk-outs in the 
expectation of winning greater benefits. 
Hence, they argue, there is need for legisla- 
tion to make strikes and lock-outs illegal. 
The brotherhoods have given the railroads 
their strongest argument for such a law. 





Mr. Truman, Just Who Are the 
Isolationists ? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me on the foreign policy, to- 
gether with an editorial from the Daily 
Plainsman, published in Huron, S. Dak. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MUNDT 


Mr. President, under leave granted me by 
the Senate, I am submitting for printing in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point a 
thought-provoking and realistic editorial 
from the Daily Plainsman, published in 
Huron, 5. Dak. It is an editorial every 
American should read. 

In his recent stump-speaking tour of the 
United States, President Truman occasion- 
ally—in Fargo, N. Dak., for example—at- 
tempted to discuss foreign affairs. As this 
editorial suggests, he really should leave such 
a discussion to more talented and success- 
ful spokesmen. Since a good foreign policy is 
one which preserves the peace, protects the 
strength and security of a nation, creates in- 
ternational good will and unity, and aids a 
country to stay solvent and contented, it 
would seem that the foreign policies of the 
Roosevelt-Truman era have failed dismally 
and woefully on every count. Whatever else 
historians may say about the Roosevelt-Tru- 
man era, it appears clear they must record 
it as an era of backing and twisting, of ap- 
peasing and reacting, of much war and little 
peace, insofar as leadership in foreign policy 
is concerned. 

Even waiving all consideration of such 
sordid incidents as the case of Alger Hiss, of 
Henry Julian Wadleigh, of Carl Aldo Marzani, 
of Yalta, and of Potsdam, the fact that 
American foreign policy since 1932 has failed 
to keep us out of either a hot war or a cold 
war and has failed to procure even an offi- 
cial peace up to this late date, indicates that 
in foreign affairs Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman have most completely failed. 

For Truman now to try to cover his cur- 
rent miscalculations and misplaced con- 
fidences by attacking those who expose or 
criticize him, is consequently scarcely likely 
to delude any but the most gullible or to 
silence more than the most timid. As the 
Daily Plainsman so effectively points out, 
the time has came for straight talking on 
matters of foreign affairs if the ghastly 
blunders in our foreign policy are not again 
going to plunge us into the blood bath of an- 
other gicbal war. Certainly there is noth- 
ing in the record of our current adminis- 

rative spokesmen on foreign policy to give 
Americans assurance that their judgments 
are infallible or their programs so sound that 
they dare not be questioned or examined. 
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[From the Daily Plainsman, Huron, S. Dak.] 
Just WHo ARE THE ISOLATIONISTS? 


In Fargo, N. Dak., on May 12, President 
Truman said that persons criticizing and 
opposing the administration’s foreign poli- 
cies and other policies were “isolationisis” 
who would “let the Communists take over 
other nations and run the world.” 

To anyone who has compared maps of the 
world as of 1944 and then as of 1950, who 
has seen the steady march of communism 
abroad helped by the treaties of Yalta and 
Potsdam and seen the court proof as in the 
Hiss case of Communist influence working 
in the State Department, the Fargo speech 
of the President is completely baffling. 

For the President is the man who was the 
United States representative at Potsdam, 
where the United States was put behind the 
eight ball in Berlin, where agreements were 
made which resulted eventually in all of 
Europe east of Germany coming under Com- 
munist control. He is the man who said the 
Hiss case was simply a red herring, and the 
Chief Executive of an administration which 
refused to prosecute the Hiss case until the 
House un-American Activities Committee 
dug up microfilmed evidence, evidence which 
the administration already knew about but 
which it had not acted upon because no one 
else knew about it at first. 

He is the man who accepted the recom- 
mendations of State Department emissaries 
that the United States let China fall un- 
supported, and who rejected the recommen- 
dation of Gen. Albert Wedemeyer that the 
United States take the same action in 
China—at a time when it was possible—that 
it actually did take in Greece. 

He is the same man who has headed the 
Government of the United States which in 
the past 5 years has found itseif crowded, 
shoved, and forcibly ejected from country 
after country; which has found its embassies 
closed in iron-curtain countries; which has 
found the world of its activity constantly 
growing smaller and smaller and that of 
communism larger and larger. 

His administration has fashioned the for- 
eign policy which has shrunk the sphere of 
United States activity to a point where the 
United States is almost brought to the point 
of making itself a garrison state for conti- 
nental defense and that surely is nothing 
more nor less than isolationism. It is an iso- 
lationism, however brought close only be- 
cause of the Truman administration’s foreign 
policy. 

So when the same old man who has been 
responsible for bringing a once invincible 
America to that point says in Fargo that 
isolationists are endangering his program 
and that his opponents would let commu- 
nism take over other nations and run the 
world only one of two conclusions is 
possible. 

Either he and his advisers do not or will 
not face what has happened because of 
United States foreign policy; or 

He is trying to pull one of the most mag- 
nificent switcheroos and hoaxes in political 
history by blaming his opponents for the 
very evils his administration has created. 





The Railroad Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FORREST C. BONNELL 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. Fresident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Railroad Strike,” pub- 
lished in the Lancaster (Pa.) Intelli- 
gencer-Journal of May 11, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follews: 

THE RAILROAD STRIKE 
The railroad strike is on. 
Firemen, disgruntled because the rail- 


roads refuse to put another fireman on Diesel 
engines, have walked off the job on four 
major systems. 


The entire natiqnal economy is affected, 
and the situation will become critical in a 
short time. 

It is nothing short of a crime. 

But it is the old, old story. 

So long as strikes against the public wel- 
fare are permitted, situations such as we are 
now experiencing will continue. 

There will always be those who will go to 
any extreme to try to win their point. 

There is only one way to handle the matter 
and that is to outlaw strikes against the 
public welfare. 

It can be done. 

It must be done. 

And what is more, it must be done on the 
national, State and local level, if it is to be 
100 percent effective. 





The Lady With the Lamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, May 11, was National Hospital 
Day, which is the anniversary of the 
birth of Florence Nightingale. My good 
friend, Harry Schlacht, made Hospital 
Day the occasion for an interesting col- 
umn in the New York Journal-American. 
I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
column celebrating Hospital Day in the 
Appendix of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

“Tue LaDy WITH THE LAMP” 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


“Lo! in that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And flit from room to room, 


“And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls.” 


—Longfellow’s Tribute to 
Florence Nightingale. 


Today is National Hospital Day. Today is 
the anniversary of the birth of Florence 
Nightingale. 

She was born 130 years ago in Florence, 
Italy. She was educated in the nursing 
standards of her time. She was hailed as 
the ministering angel during the Crimean 
War when she afforded comfort to wounded 
soldiers. 

Florence Nightingale has been portrayed 
in history and poetry, in art and literature, 
as “The Lady with the Lamp.” 

The lamp became a symbol for the light 
which she shed. 


Her life became the ideal and the inspira- 
tion to the profession of nursing and to 
hospital services everywhere. 

She gave of her heart, she gave of her 
soul, she gave of her life to this cause. 

Well may the speechless sufferer turn “to 
kiss her shadow as it falls upon the darken- 
ing walls.” 

Her work illuminates the path of the 
voluntary hospitals. It glows on the records 
of these great institutions. 

History will record no finer accomplish- 
ment than that of the voluntary hospital 
services during the last half century. 

They serve humanity without regard to 
race, color or creed. They recognize no re- 
ligious sect. They recognize no economic 
position. 

White man and colored man, millionaire 
and pauper, all find refuge and health within 
their portals. 

The American people are the owners of 
the voluntary hospitals. 

It is not a product of Government subsi- 
dies. It is the product of magnificent phi- 
lanthropies. It is the product of free Amer- 
ican citizens. It is the product of free Amer- 
ican enterprise. 

The voluntary hospitals have been out- 
standing in maintaining our democratic 
spirit. 

The strength of the American system stems 
from the character of the American people. 

It is a character born in freedom, nur- 
tured by American initiative, developed by 
American incentive, which blossomed into 
full fruition under an American system 
which assures the dignity of the individual. 

The Greater New York Hospital Associa- 
tion today in tribute to Florence Nightin- 
gale’s birthday seeks to arouse public atten- 
tion in the work of the hospitals and similar 
institutions. 

May the life of that God-loving soul be an 
inspiration in quickening within us a fixed 
determination that voluntary hospitals shall 
prosper and hold out the green branch to 
every despairing heart. 

Let us all aid the voluntary hospitals. 

They need our support. They need our 
help. 

With the memories of yesterday fresh in 
our minds, with tomorrow challenging us at 
every turn, we can look forward to a day for 
health in which voluntary hospitals will en- 
joy the full recognition commensurate with 
the need for their great services. 

The hospital is everybody’s business. The 
problem belongs to you and me. 

A strong America is a healthy America, 





The Railroad Strike Hits National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “Strike Hits Defense, Says Mu- 
nitions Chief,” published in the New 
York Times of May 13, 1950. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Strike Hirs DEFENSE, SAYs MUNITIONS 

CHIEF 

PITTSBURGH, May 12.—The railroad strike 
was cited as a blow to national defense by 
Hubert E. Howard, chairman of the United 
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States Munitions Board, in a speech today 
before 300 industrial executives of the Pit. 
burgh area in the Duquesne Club, It wa 
the first major utterance of Mr. Howard's 5. 
month tenure in office as head of the myn). 
tions board. r 

“Russia has foretold a world conflict but 
she has also taught that capitalism wil) .)) 
of its own weight and own sins,” he gai 
“She cares not how she accomplishes y orld 
domination and our economic collapse wou)y 
be a safer and far less dangerous course { r 
her. ; 

“From this point, therefore, as far as wa 
can see, we walk an economic tightrope faced 
with the fateful decision of spending sug. 
cient moneys on armament to deter an at. 
tack and yet not spend so much that we 
make our economic collapse inevitable.” 

Mr. Howard then went on to mention the 
railroad strike, Elaborating a point he haq 
made at an earlier press conference, he saiq: 

“Two dangers loom. First we must scrut- 
inize more closely than ever before all Goy- 
erhment expenditures to see that we do not 
waste our substance on nonessentials and 
second, capital and labor must place loyalty 
to their country above selfish interest by 
avoiding all costly strikes and interruptions 
to production.” 

“We can no longer afford the economic 
waste and loss resulting from strikes;’ Mr, 
Howard added, “nor can we risk the possible 
misunderstanding of unwarranted conclu- 
sions therefrom.” 





American Bowlers Discard Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly heartened to read in the press 
the other day that the American Bowling 
Congress had decided to discard its policy 
of segregation and will no longer restrict 
its membership to “white males” only. 
This is another important step in the 
direction of attaining equal rights for 
American citizens of all races and creeds, 
The next, and one of our major steps, 
should be the enactment of FEPC legis- 
lation to eliminate all forms of discrimi- 
nation in employment and keep this 
country the finest democracy on the face 
of the earth—one for the whole world to 
emulate. I am placing in the Recorp 4 
brief editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 14, 1950, regarding the 
action taken by the bowling congress: 

THE Bow.ers CaTcH UP 

It took considerable shoving, but the 
American Bowling Congress finally stepp* d 
in line, The restriction of membership (0 
“white males,” dating back to 1916, Las been 
dropped. The action was taken voluntary 
by the ABC convention at Columbus, but 
the bowlers were under heavy pressure. Pub- 
lic opinion was against them; the ideal o 
fair play in all sports, generated by the Negro 
example in baseball, has taken root. Le al 
actions in New York, Illinois, Ohio, ane 
Wisconsin were breathing hard on the ABU® 
neck, and it was clearly only a matter of brie! 
time before the national organization actu- 
ally would have been pushed out of bust 
ness, : 





r 


The heat was on, and the bowlit 
congress had to relent with the best possi)! 
grace, 


oat 











The underlying force was sccial pressure, 
put it took an organized kick in the panis 
to accomplish reform. Here we have an ex- 
ample of what can be done by compulsion. 
Education prepared the ground for accept- 
ance, but the final push came by force. 
when the law stepped in, and prosecutors 
and judges ruled that public policy was vio- 
lated by this callous infringement on fair 
play, the battle was at last won. In bowing 
+o the inevitable, the ABC lawyer, Michacl 
1 Dunn, commented that in the years before 
1916 “there was no ‘white male’ in our rule 
hook, and we got along fine.” From now on 
the American Bowling Congress will get along 
even better. Every time that another bar 
js knocked down in the senseless division of 
Americans and refusal to grant equal rights 
to all races the whole country can feel that 
it is stepping forward. 





Full Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, May 18, I was privileged to 
speak before the annual convention of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union, in Cleveland, Ohio. My subject 
was full employment, and the dangers 
we faced from creeping unemployment. 
1 also outlined a program of action to 
avert this danger. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert my speech in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

This morning the New York Times 
published on page 1 an article reporting, 
from official sources, on the trends in 
inemployment. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, at the conclu- 
sion of the speech to which I have just 
referred. 

There being no objection, the address 
and the newspaper article were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AppREss By SENATOR Hersert H. LEHMAN 

In standing on this platform with the offi 
cers and leaders of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union, and facing the delegates 
and guests of that union, I recognize that I 
am among old and true friends. I have been 
° rclated in one capacity or another with 
one ‘eaders of the Amalgamated, and with 
your union, itself, for more years than I 
heed to count. We have fought many good 
fights side by side, and have won our share 
of them. On occasion, we have had our de- 


But you and I have always been on 
1e side, 











ss “ls convention, you have already heard 
speeches by many distinguished Americans. 
is alvernoon you will have the privilege of 


> to my good friend and yours, and 
€siding Officer, Vice President ALBEN W. 

Y. I can scarcely hope to compete 
n in the speech-making field. So 
Horning, Ny remarks will be more in the 
wre of a talk with old friends and co- 
Ve will talk about a few of our 


‘ problems and define a few of our 
ia. goals, 






, of goals, it sometimes seems 
sat the further we proceed on the 
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road of progress, the wider the horizons grow, 
and the greater the number of new gcals 
which stretch out before us. The explana- 
tion of this paradox is simple. We—you and 
I—subscribe to a dynamic faith and to a 
dynamic concept of society. We believe that 
in a swiftly changing world, we, the human 
beings who inhabit that world, must adapt 
ourselves to those changes instead of trying 
to restrain them. 

We do not seek to achieve the millennium 
in a day. We do not seek to uproot estab- 
lished institutions. But neither do we cling 
to every custom, mode, and tradition which 
may have been sufficient for a previous gen- 
eration but is clearly outdated for this. We 
try to adapt our institutions, through the 
methods provided by our Constitution, to 
modern-day conditions and circumstances. 
And, thus, moving steadily forward, we keep 
pace with the times. 

This is the way of progress. This is the 
way of evolution to meet the challenge of 
revolution. This is the way of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers Union and it is also 
my way. It is the philosophy of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, both under President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and under President Harry S. 
Truman, 

One of the goals toward which we have 
been working for many years is the achieve- 
ment of what we have called full employ- 
ment. The opposite side of this coin is the 
abolition of general unemployment. To this 
geal you and I are firmly committed. 

You and I were thrilled when, in 1944, one 
of the greatest Americans who ever lived sent 
to Congress an economic bill of rights which 
began with the declaration that “Every 
American has the right to a useful and re- 
munerative job in the industries or shops or 
farms or mines of the Nation.” For this, if 
for no other reason, the people of America 
will never forget the name of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

You and I were delighted when one of the 
great legislators of American history took 
the leadership, as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, in the 
fight for full employment legislation. For 
this, if for no other reason, the working 
men and women of our country will never 
forget the name of Robert F. Wagner. 

You and I Know that it was an important 
step forward when the President signed 
the Employment Act of 1946, which com- 
mitted the Federal Government to coordi- 
nate and utilize all its plans, functions, and 
resources for the purpose of creating and 
maintaining useful employment opportuni- 
ties for those able, willing, and seeking to 
work. We had hoped that the legislation 
would have been more comprehensive. But 
we knew that the real strength of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 would depend on the 
courage and vision of those responsible for its 
administration. And we have seen in re. 
cent years how, under this act, there has 
developed an historic and unprecedented 
program of legislative proposals designed to 
prem-te an expanding economy that would 
provide jobs for all. This program will go 
down in history to the credit of our great 
leader and President, Harry S. Truman. 

But there are those in this country—hap- 
pily no longer great in number—who do not 
believe in jobs for all. They prefer jobs for 
some. 

They think that the women of America 
should go back to the kitchen. 

They would consign our elder citizens to 
the poorhouse. 

They like the prospect of a floating pool of 
unemployed, so that they can frighten the 
workers into working harder for less wages 
and hold the threat of lay-offs as a club over 
the heads of the unions and their leaders. 

I am afraid that this prospect is slowly 
becoming a reality. I am afraid that we are 
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seeing today the gradual formation of a 
floating pool of unemployed. 

It is not coming dramatically. If it were, 
it would be easier to deal with. It is coming 
slowly, creeping upon us stealthily, a little at 
a time. 

It is not even coming steadily. One month 
there is more unemployment, another mont 
a little less. But a general trend is none- 
theless there—a slow and dangerous trend 
toward increased unemployment. 

Judging by all the standards of the past, 
the state of the American economy today is 
good. 

The latest estimates of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers indicate that for the first 3 
months of 1950 the market value of the 
Nation’s output of gocds and _ ‘services 
reached the annual rate of more than $262,- 
000,000,000. This represented a substantial 
increase over the rate of economic activit 
during the last 9 months of 1949 and a full 
return—plus a little more—to the high levels 
of activity of the first quarter of 1949. 

Employment, too, has reached high levels. 
The figures for April of this year showed 
58,700,000 peovle at work. This contrasts 
with only 57,800,000 at work in April of last 
year. 

But while employment has risen, unem- 
ployment has also risen. In April 1949, with 
a million less people employed, there were 
only 3,000,000 people unemployed. In April 
of this year, there were 3,500,000 unem- 
plored. 

I have seen many learned experts shake 
their heads in wonder at this seeming para- 
dcx. But you men and women from the 
shops know why it is happening. 

You and I both know that the reason for 
this creeping danger is the fact that our 
entire economy has not quite kept pace with 
either the growing productivity of our work- 
ers or with the addition to the Nation’s labor 
force of new workers who are coming out of 
the schools and into the labor market. 

In the first quarter of this year total out- 
put of goods and services should have run 
at a rate of $270,000,000,000 rather than $260,- 
000,000,000. In April of this year we should 
have had not merely 58,700,000 jobs but 60,- 
000,000 jobs. This is the number of jobs 
which should be available today. Next year 
the number needed will be even greater. 
And unless we take steps, unless we act with 
all the vigor and all the resources at our 
command, this small shadow of unemploy- 
ment which now overcasts our prosperity 
may grow to critical and even disastrous 
proportions. 

During recent weeks in the same period 
when unemployment was crawling up past 
the 4,000,000 mark, the press carried reports 
showing record-making profits by our great 
corporations engaged in many different in- 
dustries. 

To cite one instance, Senator JosEPH C, 
O'MAHONEY, chairman of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic Report 
recently disclosed that in the steel industry, 
profits have continued to increase despite 
increased wages and that employment costs 
in that industry actually constituted in 1949 
a@ smaller fraction of the sales dollar than at 
any time in the past 30 years. All these 
factors clearly indicate that the national 
economy is running in high gear at its pro- 
ductive end and at its profit end. Our econ- 
omy is producing more than ever, and pro- 
viding higher profits than ever. Yet unem- 
ployment hangs on. 

I know of several areas in my own home 
State of New York, and I know of areas in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, where un- 
employment is of critical proportions. I 
cannot reassure these people and their rep- 
resentatives who come asking for assistance 
from the Federal Government, by citing the 
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fact that there are 55,700,000 people a 
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employed in America. I cannot tell these 
unemployed that they shouid not feel badly 
about being unemployed in New York or 


Connecticut because things are booming in 
Oregon or Oklahoma, 

No, for those who are unemployed, for 
those who live in areas of critical unem- 
ployment, the personal effects are almost as 
serious and as demoralizing as if unemploy- 
ment were a general instead of an isolated 
situation. ‘There are the same effects on 
the individual, on the family, and on the 
community—effects like ripples from a stone 
thrown into a pond. 

We cannot afford this wastage in human 
resources. We cannat afford the consequent 
decrease in purchasing power and in con- 
sumer demand. 

I have seen figures showing that in several 
States of the Union, including my own, the 
amount of money that is being paid out for 
unemployment benefits is considerably great- 
er than the amount of money coming into 
these funds in the form of payroll contri- 
butions. In New York in 1949, $2.13 was 
paid out for every dollar received. In Rhode 
Island the ratio was $3.79 paid out in unem- 
ployment benefits for every dollar received. 
In very few States of the Union, in 1949, was 
more money collected than was paid out. 
The situation was exactly the reverse in 1948. 
We need not take fright from these figures, 
but we should be concerned. 

I do not think that this country can afford 
any avoidable unemployment. The hallmark 
of a dynamic economy is labor shortage and 
not labor surplus. We must move constant- 
ly in the direction of more jobs. In an ex- 
panding economy, there should be more jobs 
than people to fill them and not vice versa. 

While you and I recognize this fact, there 
are many who do not. There are many who 
feel that unemployment is a natural phe- 
nomenon which, while unfortunate for the 
individuals concerned, should not call for 
government action. Of course, this is the 
same point of view which was prevalent in 
1929. Even a depression is a natural devel- 
opment, according to these people. They 
consider a depression as an essential adjust- 
ment in the cycle of boom and bust, and 
hence to be accepted like the weather. 

Years ago the Mississippi used to overflow 
its banks almost every year, causing damage 
to farms and homes throughout a great part 
of our country. Many of you will remember 
the annual pictures in the newsreels, as reg- 
ular as the seasons themselves, showing 
houses and barns floating down the raging 
rivers. But today we have learned to control 
these floods. Along all the rivers where the 
Federal Government has established great 
reclamation and flood control works, floods no 
longer menace the lives of people. Only along 
those rivers where such projects have not 

been undertaken do these floods persist. The 
inference is obvious. 

If we can build successful defenses against 
the forces of nature, we can certainly build 
defense against economic forces. We can 
and must provide precautions against the 
overflow of our economic system. To wait 
until the flood tide of depression hits us is 
both stupid and wasteful. We cannot 
afford it. 

When I say we cannot afford it, Iam think- 
ing not only in terms of our domestic econ- 
omy but also in terms of the world situation. 
The totalitarians are telling the under- 
privileged peoples of the world that the free- 
enterprise system is a system for the benefit 
of the few and the exploitation of the many, 
that this system carries within itself the 
seeds of its own disintegration, and that 
unemployment is as essential a part of that 
system as profits. You and I are determined 
to prove that these reactionaries of the left 
as the reactionaries of the right. 


are as wrong 


We must and can prove that we can retain 
the individual-enterprise system without 
tolerating unemployment. All this, I bee 
lieve, can be achieved through the particle 
pation of Government in the planned co- 
operation of all sectors of our economy. 

One country in Europe today which 
typifies the extremes of what we wish to 
avoid is Germany. In the Soviet zone of 
eastern Germany there is no unemployment, 
but forced labor exists. We do not wish full 
employment of that kind. In western Ger- 
many, under the so-called free-enterprise 
system, unemployment is widespread. We 
in America must show that full employment 
may be achieved without the incredible evil 
of forced labor and that free enterprise may 
be preserved without the tragic incidence of 
unemployment. 

I have described, from its most important 
aspects, the problem we face. It is necessary 
to know the problem in order to understand 
the importance of doing something about it 
now—today—before it is too late. 

But what are we to do, and why have we 
done so little to date? The answer is simple. 
We have actually done a great deal. But 
many proposals for essential action still lie 
dormant in congressional committees. 

What we have done—what the Roosevelt 
administration accomplished in rectifying 
our economic system before the war, and 
what the Truman administration has 
achieved since the war—has been largely 
effective in preventing the disastrous post- 
war depression which so many people 
prophesied. 

But what has been left undone is responsi- 
ble for the great dangers which we face to- 
day. There are many undefended and vul- 
nerable areas in our economy today. We 
are today spending a vast amount of money 
on the cold war. But, of course, we must 
continue to do so until the threat to our 
security ceases—any other course would be 
disastrous. Should the necessity for that 
spending suddenly stop, as I hope with all 
my heart it will, we would face a real eco- 
nomic crisis unless we were prepared—as 
we must be prepared—for concerted eco- 
nomic action to meet this or any other 
emergency. 

I should like to refer briefly to some of the 
programs which the administration has pro- 
posed in the recent past for meeting the 
problem of economic expansion and unem- 
ployment—programs which are still awaiting 
congressional action and approval. And 
then I shall refer to steps which must be 
taken, even beyond these administration pro- 
posals, if we are to meet the challenge of this 
dangerous period. 

The administration has long been propos- 
ing the development of our great river val- 
leys—the Columbia and the Missouri, to 
name only two. These developments would 
be similar to the TVA. If these proposals had 
been written into law, the effect would have 
been to stimulate economic activity through- 
out the country, and to give new strength, 
balance, and resourcefulness to our national 
economy. 

President Truman proposed a program of 
cooperative housing for persons of middle in- 
come. If this had been acted upon favorably, 
a new stimulus would have been provided for 
the entire construction industry. 

President Truman has urged—as you and 
I have, too—the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. One of the effects of this act has been 
to slow down the organization of the unor- 
ganized, particularly in the South, and to 
hamper the process of collective bargaining 
throughout the country. In economic terms 
this has meant a smaller share of the na- 
tional income for working men and women 
and a lower level of purchasing power for 
the Nation’s chief consumers. 
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I repeat a pledge I have frequently mace 
to do my best, along with you, to secure +, 
total repeal of the Taft-Hartloy Act, - 

There are, of course, many other 


Pending 
administration proposals which — a 
been acted upon or are still uncer consis, 


eration by the Congress. But there js no 
point or purpose in reviewing what micn: 
have been done or what should have poor, 
done. We who are gathered here today m ust 
take counsel on what must be done, y 


I 


We must study and review very carefully 
our entire tax structure. During the Right. 
ieth Congress, an ill-timed and iIl-adviseq 
change was made in our tax laws. That 
change was a windfall for the rich anq a 
mere sop to those of small and medium ip. 
come. The result was a great Saving for a 
few, but provided very little added buying 
power for the many. Iam not criticizing cor. 
porate profits. What does alarm me is the 
fact that take-home pay of American farmers 
and workers has not kept pace. Today we 
must correct that situation. 

We must eliminate or drastically reduce 
excise taxes which are a burden on the lower. 
income groups. 

We must enact into law a reasonable ex. 
cess-profits tax, which will yield compensa. 
tory revenues but which will not be injuri- 
ous to business incentive. 


Il 


We must expand our social-security pro- 
gram and increase old-age benefits. With 
adequate old-age pensions, the aged group 
in our population will continue to be cus- 
tomers for the products of farm and factory 
instead of living wretched and minimum 
existences on public relief or charity. 


Ir 
We must launch a vigorous program of en- 
couraging and supporting small business 


along the lines recently recommended by the 
President. 
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We must develop a large reserve shelf of 
public-works projects which will allow us to 
do better long-range public-works planning 
and permit us to meet emergency situations 
in special local areas where unemployment 
develops, 

v 


We must promote and expand our program 
of water-power development so that cheap 
power in increasing quantities will be avail- 
able to lower the production costs of in- 
dustry and provide higher wages for workers 
and lower prices for consumers. 
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We must continue to search for an im- 
proved formula for agriculture, so that the 
prosperity of our farmers will be preserved 
and increased, maintaining their purchasing 
power but finding some way to link increased 
farm production with lower costs to the 
consumers. 

VII 


We must expand our public housing pro- 
gram, and must promote through coopera- 
tives and other measures, the provision 0 
adequate housing at reasonable rentals { 
the vast middle-income sector of our pop! 
lation. We must eliminate slums, wherevir 
they are found, 


= = 
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VIII 

We must adopt a scientific approach to 
our budgetary problems. We must ecol- 
omize wherever possible on wasteful 4 id 
inefficient operations of Government, but W° 
must be strictly selective in our economies 





We must avoid reckless and indiscriminate 
slashes in our budget, with consequent re- 
percussions in the entire national economy 
We are not in a normal economic period. 








advocates of indiscriminate slashing 


a the fact that World War II has been over 
for 5 years and that the budget must get 


pack to normal. But $3.60 out of every $5 
nat our Government spends today is de- 
ted either to paying for previous wars or 
r preparing against future ones. In such 
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. situation, we dare not economize at the 
se of either our national security or our 
economy. To do either would lead 
saster both at home and abroad. 
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On the international front we must take 
gl] necessary measures to draw the entire 
world—or as great a part of it as possible— 
ito a cooperative effort to raise the general 
syel of production everywhere. In this en- 
jeavor, more than in any other, our eco- 
nomic skills and capacities can find an out- 
et. In this endeavor, we can give a dynamic 
cast to our economy and provide an almost 
unlimited horizon for its expansion. 

The immediate program which has been 
recommended by the President to achieve 
this latter purpose is popularly called the 
point 4 program. It is included in the 
Foreign Assistance Act which is expected to 
be finally approved by the Congress and 
signed by the President in the course of the 
next 2 weeks. 

This program, for which only $35,000,000 
is authorized in the pending legislation— 
considerably less than it should be in my 
opinion—provides for technological assist- 
ance to other countries, especially to un- 
developed areas, for the stimulation of their 
conomic and productive efforts. 

1 wholeheartedly in favor of this pro- 
gram. I think that from the productive de- 
velopment of the undeveloped areas of the 
e 
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arth will come a vastly increased and mu- 

lly profitable trade which may, I hope, 
ive the way for that peace which the diplo- 
nats have thus far failed to win, but which 
the ordinary men and women of the world 
may yet cecure, 
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Finally, we must develop all our unde- 
veloped resources, but conserve the expend- 
able ones. Our greatest resource and our 
least expendable must be considered our hu- 
man urces—the lives, energies, and hap- 
iness of our people. And although I have 
t referred to it in detail, or as a separate 
rogram, this means carrying through a full 
and Nndiluted civil-rights and human-rights 
rogram, 

This is my program not only for full em- 
ployment and for the control of unemploy=- 
ment, but for a dynamic future for America. 
is the same philosophy which President 


rec 


Tt 


Truman, in a speech at Butte, Mont., last 
week described as “the way to the highest 
level of well-being for all the peoples of the 
earth.” It is the way to that freedom from 


fear and want of which President Roosevelt 
ce so eloquently 10 years ago. 

As I stand here on this platform, in the 
food company of friends, and as I define 
us program and this philosophy, which I 
‘ou share, I can almost hear the ap- 
ving voice of my o!d friends and your 
er at leader, whose living monument is this 
: shty union of 400,600 working men and 
Wemen, But Sidney Hillman’s monument is 
“uch more than just the Amalgamated 
; Workers Union—as noble a monu- 
ment as it is. Sidney Hillman’s true me- 
ae l is in the impetus he gave to liberal 
“ses and principles in this entire Nation 
, Ours. He stands in that Valhalla of 
Ughty men who enabled our country to 
om rge fr ’m a chaos of despair into a new 
we = rength and vigor. That strength 
ind vig r brought us victory in war. The 
pater monument that waits still to be 
! ed t Sidney Hillman is the use of that 
ma n nd vigor to bring peace and justice 
ond Well-being to all mankind. 
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[From the New York Times of May 22, 1950] 
Jos OPENINGS TralIL RIsE IN LaBor Force— 

ANNUAL INCREASE or 800,030 To 1,100,000 

Workers PosEs Pros_teM, Says RESERVE Bopy 

WASHINCTON, May 21.—Important questions 
of economic policy are posed by the failure 
of employment opportunities to keep pace 
with the 800,000 to 1,100,000 persons added 
to the Nation’s labor force each year, the 
Federal Reserve Board said today. 

The Reserve Board's monthly bulletin said 
an increase of 1,000,000 was expected in the 
labor force this year. 

At current high levels of activity, the prob- 
lem of reducing unemployment is difficult 
partly because the programs appropriate for 
treating large-scale cyclical unemployment 
appear to be largely inappropriate for dealing 
with the present situation, it was added. 

The unemployment problem so far has not 
been sufficiently acute to require broad Fed- 
eral action, but it has been serious for some 
areas and, of course, for the workers af- 
fected, the bulletin said. 

Unemployment increased in the first quar- 
ter of this year to the highest levels since 
before the war. The high point was reached 
in February when the total unemployed was 
4,700,000 persons. By last month the total 
had declined to 3,500,000, partly as a result 
of seasonal factors. 

Rising productivity due to the record 
amounts of money spent by industry in re- 
cent years on “new machinery and equip- 
ment of highly efficient design” accounts 
largely for the fact that production has in- 
creased more than employment since last 
summer, the Board said. 

The recession early last year intensified 
competitive pressure on management to re- 
duce costs, partly by curtailing employment 
and by utilizing those employees more effi- 
ciently. 

The Nation had a total labor force last 
year of €3,600,000, or 58 percent of the popu- 
lation 14 years of age and over. This was 
7,600,000 more than in 1940 when 56 percent 
of the population of working age was in the 
labor force, 

The bulletin reported that although em- 
ployment generally was below the 1948 peak 
there was one outstanding group in which it 
was higher—Government workers. The 
number of Federal civilian employees has 
declined somewhat since mid-1949 but State 
and local government employment, after ris- 
ing until the end of 1949, has shown little 
further change. Two other categories also 
showed slight increases—employment in 
finance and in domestic service. 

More than 7,000,000 workers received unem- 
ployment compensation benefits last year. 
About 2,000,000 exhausted their benefit rights 
(avereging 12 weeks’ duration}, compared 
with 1,000,000 in 1948. 

AVERAGE WEEKLY BENEFIT $21 
The average weekly benefit for those re- 
ceiving unemployment ccmpensation was $21 

a week, or about one-third the average 
weekly wage in covered employment, it was 
added. Because earnings have risen more 
rapidly than benefits allotted, however, the 
percentage of wage loss covered by unem- 
ployment was held to be smaller than in 
prewar days. 

Payments out of the unemployment trust 
fund since early last year have exceeded re- 
ceipts. For the year 1949 more than §$1,- 
700,000,000 were paid out in unemployment 
benefits under State programs, while tax 
receipts and interest earned totaled only 
$1,000,000,000, with the result that the bal- 
ance in State accounts in the trust fund was 
reduced from the high level of $7,600,000,000 
at the end of 1948 to $6,900,000,000 at the 
close of 1949. 
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In the first quarter of this year unem- 
ployment benefits averaged $2,200,000,000 at 
an annual rate and were about double the 
receipts. The disparity between receipts and 
claims has compelled a number of States to 
increase tax rates on employers. 





Railway Strike Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Railway Strike Ban,” published 
in the Los Angeles Times of May 10, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RAILWAY STRIKE Ban 


Let us hope that common sense leads the 
Senate Labor subcommittee to approve the 
bill of Senator DONNELL, of Missouri, which 
will outlaw railroad strikes once and for ail. 
DONNELL’s measure would make strikes and 
lockouts in railway disputes illegal and force 
the contending parties to compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

The Donnell bill follows general accept- 
ance that the Railway Labor Act, once re- 
garded as a model measure for labor dis- 
putes, has failed adequately to protect the 
public interest. As testimony before the 
committee showed, the unions have refused 
to accept decisions of fact-finding boards, 
using these decisions as a line of departure 
from which to pursue their demands. 

Obviously, new legislation must replace 
the Railway Labor Act. 

Because railroads operate in the public 
interest and the movement of their trains 
is absolutely necessary for the protection of 
the public health and safety, very rigid con- 
trol was established over them years ago 
by governmental agencies. Railroad pres- 
idents may not arbitrarily close down their 
lines as a shopkeeper may roll up his shutters. 

Therefore it seems logical that railway 
labor may not flout its cbligations to the 
public and arbitrarily strand trains. But 
such is the present case in the matter of 
four major systems where the firemen de- 
manded an extra fireman on Diesel locomo- 
tives to help the regular fireman look out the 
window—or else. 

This line of reasoning applies equally to 
public utilities on which the Nation relies 
fcr its transportation, communication, light, 
heat, and power. 





Prepare, America! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 
BENNETT of Florida. 


Mr. Mr. 


Speaker, on my recent trip to Florida 
a number of people asked that I sub- 
mit for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp the following able speech by Hon. 
John F. Selle, of Gainesville, Fla. I think 
that its contents will be valuable to the 
readers of the REecorp: 

PREPARE, AMERICA! 


John F. Selle, United States Naval 
Reserve) 

The people of the United States have added 
a new day to their list of national observ- 
ar The President has designated Satur- 

y, May 20, as Armed Forces Day, and for 

first time in history the Nation has been 

d to pay tribute to all its armed forces 

1¢ same day. This concept of unifica- 

ym is further symbolized by the slogan 

he first Armed Forces Day—Teamed for 
Jetense. 

By the recent unification of our land, sea, 

1d air forces into one integrated defense or- 
ganization we have done much to strengthen 
he teamwork and cooperation so vital to the 
protection of our national security. But the 

am which must accept this tremendous 
responsibility cannot be composed of only 
yur Army, our Navy, and our Air Force. 
fou and I and every other loyal and re- 
ponsible citizen of these United States must, 
»f necessity, be members of that team. 

In a sense, even though we are civilians, 

’e are the most important element in our 

fense mechanism because we Call the sig- 

for the Military Establishment. By 
ur election of public officials, by our ex- 
pressed attitudes and through the actions 
of those officials, we determine the extent of 
the military program. Whether our Armed 
Forces are to consist of a half million, a mil- 
lion, or five million men is for us to say. 
Whether they will be properly equipped with 
the latest developments of modern warfare, 
or armed with obsolete and ineffective equip- 
depends upon our decisions. And 
since we hold the responsibility for making 
these extremely important decisions it is 
absolutely essential that we make them after 
careful and intelligent consideration of many 
diverse factors. 

In the past we have been prone to confuse 

ial capacity for waging a war with 

it military strength. We felt that 

v v simply because we knew 
hat we could become strong. It might be 
ued that we were right in this confusion 

‘ause we won our wars. This is true. 

s equally true that we could have 
‘ led those wars completely and won them 
without fighting had we been a little strong- 
er all the time. 

In 1914 Kaiser Wilhelm took the calcu- 
at ed — that the United States shockingly 
u yared, could not muster her potential 
I lite ry might quickly enough to interfere 
with his program of conquest. It should be 
v 
c 


(By Lt. 


ment 


strong 


1all comfort to us that we proved him 
By being a little stronger in 1914 
urselves, he would not have been tempted 
by what seemed to be such favorable odds. 

If we had had an army of 3,000,000 men 

1939 efficiently trained and properly 

d, would Adolf Hitler have taken his 

ilated risk? It is a shameful thing to 

have to admit that we placed such a tempta- 

tion before him. At a time when manpower, 

and the industrial plant necessary to equip 

manpower were rotting in idleness we 

hed the war clouds gather in Europe 

lid almost nothing about it until we 
aught in the deluge ourselves. 

>, we proved that Hitler was not in- 

fallible when it came to predicting the skill 

with which we could convert potential 

strength into strength in being. But we had 

to fight a terrible war to prove it. 

Today, in 1950, history is repeating itself. 
A powerful aggressor, having repeatedly ex- 
pressed its intention to destroy our demo- 
cratic way of life, is arming itself at a fan- 
tastic rate. For what purpose—national de- 
fense? Are the Russians seriously afraid 
that the United with its mothball 


States 


fleet, its pitifully few modern planes, and its 
half-million-man army is planhing a war of 
aggression against such a well insulated 
enemy? There is only one conclusion which 
can be reached by any man willing to face up 
to unpleasant facts. Russia is preparing for 
war. War against whom? Regardless of 
where and against whom the first shot is 
fired or the first bomb dropped, the war will 
be directed against us. Without our active 
assistance no single nation or group of na- 
tions could resist the Russian onslaught. 
And since we cannot tolerate the loss of any 
of our few allies, we would have to fight at 
their side and win or lose together. 

If history were to repeat its full cycle we 
would hold our defense program to a min- 
imum; sacrifice our allies while arming our- 
selves, and after a bloody struggle emerge 
once more victorious to face the task of once 
more rebuilding a shattered world. It would 
cost us many millions of human lives, un- 
told suffering, and countless billions of dol- 
ars. And at best we would have proved that 
the Russian high command had again, like 
Kaiser Wilhelm and Adolf Hitler, underesti- 
mated our capacity for converting our econ- 
omy and manpower to a war basis. But can 
we dare assume that the whole cycle will 
repeat itself in toto? It is not impossible 
that just this one time our enemy might 
have calculated his risks a littler more accu- 
rately than we did our own. 

Today we have peace, an uncertain and 
tenuous peace, but nonetheless peace. If 
war comes to snatch peace away from us 
we will fight desperately to regain it. We 
will sacrifice our wealth, our natural re- 
sources, our very lives to restablish peace. 
And the peace we have today is infinitely 
more desireable than the best peace that 
could possibly result from another war even 
if We won our victory—and can we be s0 
sure of that victory? Why not fight for that 
peace while. we have it so that we can keep 
it, instead of waiting until we lose it. 

Our fight to keep our peace cannot be 
wor by negative measures, by too little, too 
late. It must be an aggressive and mighty 
effort. Its first step must be military pre- 
paredness on such a scale that an aggressor 
will not dare take the calculated risk of 
effectively winning a war before we can 
muster our latent strength. Admitting 
that such a military program is wasteful and 
costly, it is still less wasteful and less costly 
than war. And it costs nothing in lives and 
bloody agony. Whatever it costs, if Russia 
can afford her scale of military might we can 
afford to come near enough in matching it 
to prevent an armed test. We must rebuild 
our moral strength and become real Ameri- 
cans who are willing to pay the cost of peace 
and freedom. The whole free world depends 
on us today. If we cut the odds too fine in 
our calculated risk the free people of the 
world suffer defeat with us. 

We must prepare our defenses on such a 
scale that we will not only be able to win 
any war forced on us, but will be able to 
make our strength so apparent that no one, 
no matter how optimistic, no matter how 
blind; can mistake it for anything else than 
an invincible force. There is no such thing 
as too much preparedness. The better pre- 
pared the better we have won our war for 
peace. Military preparedness is costly, and 
the more effective it is the more wasteful it 
is because we will never have to use it. The 
costs are high but the stakes are higher. 
What is it worth to you, as you listen to this 
radio program, to know that the United 
States is safe against war? So strong that 
war is unlikely to occur, and so strong that 
victory is assured if a foolhardly aggressor 
chooses to test that strength. 

During this fiscal year we are spending 
about 7 percent of our national income on 
our defense program. It is reported that 
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Russia is devoting about 25 percent of he 
national effort to military programs, = a 
we afford to match such a sedis 2? Let 
ask ourselves instead—can we affo 
match it? 

In 1942 we did not say how much war 
can we afford. We asked oursely vy 
must we do to win the war—and | the aid 
it. We are at war today, fighting to kee 
something we value highly and we my; 
ask ourselves the same question, ut 
natural odds are with an aggressor nation 
which can choose the time and place for 
the beginning of a shooting war. It is no 
enough therefore that we match our mili 
tary potential. In every field we must 
superior, on land, on sea, and in ¢ tl 
There are those who say that such a 
would bankrupt us. Is it bankrupting 
sia? If it is, it would seem wise t 
her to even greater efforts and thus hasten 
he process. And if it is not, we can afford 
more than Russia. We must use care and 
judgment in our defense program, of course, 
so that we do not waste our irreplaceable 
natural resources, but we must not be. 
grudge our labor, our time, and our man. 
power. Our’ reserve progams should be en- 
couraged and expanded. Last night as a 
Naval Reserve officer I spent an evening 
with nearly two hundred other young men 
of Gainesville in our new training center, 

he young men of this Nation can perforr 

no better national service than participa- 
tion in such programs as conducted by each of 
the three services. But it is up to us a 
payers and citizens to see that they have t 
equipment and facilities they need. W! 
war comes, if it does come, and as it sv 
will if we gamble with our national defer 
it will come swiftly. We owe it to the ng 
men who must fight it, that we prepare then 
for the risks they must then take 

Let history never record that the 
States of America, once the greatest 
the nations of the earth, risked an at 
and lost it, or even risked it and won it b 
cause it was soft and loved itc pleasures, i 
leisure, and its comfortable way of life s 
much that it failed to prepare for a co! 
which was inevitable in the face of such 
ure to prepare. As I close, ask yourself thi 
question: Am I confident in my own ow: 
mind that the United States has taken ade 
quate measures to prevent war, or to win it 
if all means of prevention fail? AmIc 
of victory in the war for peace, either t 
it or to restore it? and if you cannot answer 
with a confidently “Yes”"—do somethir 
about it. Exercise your prerogatives 
citizen. Let your legislators know how } 
feel. 

We call the piays. Let’s back up 
Armed Forces, effectively and unsti 
Let’s show them—and for that matt 
whole world—our friends to encourage t 
our enemies to discourage them—that we, the 
people of the United States are teamed ! 
defense. 


G Dot to 


force 


Amendment of Railway Labor Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C, DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day if 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 0 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “To Amend Railway Labor Act, 
published in the Beaumont (Tex.) 
terprise of May 3, 1950. 








There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
To AMEND RAILWAY LAEOR ACT 


For years the Railway Labor Act was 
pointed to as a mo7el piece of legislation, 
gective in preventing strikes in the rail 
portation industry. This is true no 
: a Railway Age, which speaks for the 
Nation's railroads, says: “Tne only practi- 
able solution of the present dangerous drift 

i rial relations on the railroads lies 
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ants 





To accomplish this purpose, Senator DON- 
t of Missouri has introduced a bill in the 
ate which would outlaw railroad strikes 
ck-outs called in defiance of the awards 
Presidential boards. 
he device of appointing Presidential 
rds was incorporated in the Railway Labor 
tit was assumed that the Board’s findings 
iid be respected by the railroad industry. 
Hore of late the American people have learned 
e Railway Labor Act, with its provi- 
is to delay strikes until a settlement can 
reached, no longer protects them from 
disruptions in transportation which in turn 
ffect large segments of the Nation's industry 












hci? s 
usl 


Whether or not it is true, as charged, that 
railroad workers are no longer afraid a 
jeopardize their jobs or their sen- 
is a fact that the “mobilization of 
opinion” by the President and the 
auth f the President himself no longer 
can prevent strikes. 
!way Labor Act was satisfactory up 
9 years ago. It is rather signifi- 
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cant that since a threatened walk-out in 1941 
caused Mr. Roosevelt to ask his “Emergency 
Board” to favor the railroad workers, the 
j ions have shown unwillingness to 

ie by the provisions of the Railway Labor 


In 1946 there was a Nation-wide strike of 
enginemen and trainmen. Another strike of 
rkers is threatened over the issue of 





three men on a Diesel locomotive, probably 
ne of the most unreasonable demands rail- 
read workers have ever made on railroad 
management and pronounced by two impar- 
tial Presidential boards as without merit. 

The railroads have established a good rec- 


ord for accepting decisions of the boards in 
I r disputes. This the railroad unions 
tdone. As a result legislative action 
threatened which will, if enacted, 
deprive union leaders of the power they have 
misused. 





Ninety-sixth Birthday Anniversary of An- 
drew Furuseth, March 12, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit here- 
W.th the address delivered on Radio Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York, N. Y., on the 
occasion of the celebration of the ninety- 
SIX anniversary of Andrew Furuseth, 


March 12, 1950, and certain excerpts 


from an article appearing in the Na- 
ional Association of Claimants’ Com- 
pensation Attorneys Law Journal, by 
Silas B. Axtell, one of its editors: 

ANNOUNCER. The first speaker is Mr. Willy 
Dotchain, seasoned labor leader and the rep- 
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resentative in the United States of America 
of the International Transport Workers 
Federation of the World, with which the 
maritime unions of the United States are 
affiliated. Mr. Dorchain himself has been 
& seaman. Aside from his duties as repre- 
sentative of the International Transport 
Workers Federation he is manager of the 
seafarer’s section of the Belgian Transport 
Workers. 

Mr. DorcHAIN. I feel honored by this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to the memory 
of a great man and union leader, Andrew 
Furuseth. He devoted the greatest part of 
his life to the emancipation of the seafarers 
with tenacity and great courage. His only 
happiness and pleasures were the successes 
he achieved. The disappointments and fail- 
ures were only greater incentives for fur- 
ther striving to attain his goal, the freeing 
from bondage of the seamen from all over 
the world. 

Many fantastic stories have been written 
about the men of the sea but what actually 
happened to many of them in the so-called 
good old days of iron men and wooden ships 
surpasses the imagination of the most in- 
spired of writers. Ordinary slavery ashore 
was sometimes a paradise compared to the 
treatment received by the sailors at the 
hands of some inhuman and brutal ship 
masters of the old days. It is because of 
men like Furuseth and the seafarers’ trade 
unions that those inhuman conditions have 
been swept away and that seafarers now 
find comparatively easy living and working 
conditions on board of most ships. 

National and international laws have been 
changed and adopted to protect the rights 
and freedoms of the seafarers obtained at 
such a high cost and much sacrifice. In the 
achievement of these laws a number of able 
and inspired attorneys of several maritime 
countries have devoted themselves to the 
cause of seamen by assisting the trade-union 
leaders in legal matters and new legislation. 
The late Andrew Furuseth, with his logical 
mind, saw the necessity of advantage of such 
assistance and found an able and faithful 
collaborator and stanch friend in the per- 
son of the then youthful Mr. Silas Axtell, 
who still now spares no effort to keep the 
memory of his lifelong friend in the honored 
place it deserves. 

The seafarers of today, although much bet- 
ter off than in the old days of bondage should 
not forget the lessons of the past and those 
that are taught us from day to day. Our 
freedom that we all cherish so much, if not 
closely and constantly watched and pro- 
tected, is much easier lost than regained. If, 
in one section of this world, be it large or 
small, freedom and economic well-being for 
the workers is being suppressed or is non- 
existent, the people of the rest of the world 
are in constant danger of losing theirs. In 
this advanced mechanical and scientific age 
this danger is more real than ever before, 
The seafarers, through the nature of their 
trade, are perhaps more vulnerable than 
workers ashore, they feel the effects of change 
in other parts of the world sooner. They are 
not yet fully protected internationally. A 
large number of adopted international con- 
ventions have not yet been ratified by a suffi- 
cient number of governments of maritime 
nations to make them effective. 

National and international laws are being 
flouted and evaded by certain shipowners in 
search of easy wealth, disregarding thereby 
the responsibilities and duties that entail 
such a privileged position in the society of 
man in democratic countries where free 
enterprise still exists. Many countries still 
lag behind in their maritime laws or the 
enforcement of the existing ones. A number 
of shipowners from different countries take 
advantage of this sorry situation to register 
their ships under the flag of these countries, 
in order to exploit the seafarers’ labor at 
inferior conditions, and are gradually trying 
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to swing back the time to 50 years ago, against 
the interest of their own countries and 
against the interest of democracy and free- 
dom. At great expense, they transport com- 
plete crews from countries where they can 
hire seamen cheaply while unemployment of 
seafarers continues to increase in the very 
harbors where those ships are manned. 
Crews are especially sought from those coun- 
tries where dictators have suppressed the 
free trade-unions for many years, or where 
trade-unions are still in their infancy, 
Many of these seamen have never, or only 
for a very short time, known real democratic 
freedom and the kind of free trade-unions 
that Andrew Furuseth fought so hard to 
maintain. 

We cannot permit the great sacrifices and 
struggles of Andrew Furuseth and thousands 
of true men of the seas to be fruitless. Sea- 
farers from ail over the world organized in 
their free national trade-unions, united in- 
ternationally through their affiliation with 
the International Transport Workers Feder- 
ation, will back their representatives to the 
limit to continue the fight until the fulfill- 
ment of their aims on a world-wide scale. 
Unfair competition carried out on the backs 
of the seafarers, slave labor, bad food, and 
accommodations will not k> allowed to take 
root again on the high seas. Be it by inde- 
pendent international shipowners or groups 
of shipowners, be it by dictator government 
or feudal lords, it will be fought wherever it 
is found. Freedom and economic well-being 
is a powerful incentive for any human being 
to join in this struggle. Support for changes 
and additions in the maritime laws of coun- 
tries where such laws are outmoded or lack- 
ing, strict vigilance in the application of 
existing international laws and the ratifica- 
tion of new international conventions, de- 
nunciation of evaders and, if necessary, joint 
economic action for the protection of sea- 
farers’ right will be our main strength for 
achievement. Organizing the unorganized, 
helping the laymen and the weak, should be 
our motto. The hard lessons of the past 
shall not be forgotten and we should profit 
from them. The examples set by Andrew 
Furuseth should be our inspiration, the 
International Transport Workers Federation 
our appropriate tool, and, if necessary, our 
effective weapon. 

I thank you. 

ANNOUNCER. The next speaker is Mr. Ho- 
mer H. Bishop, president of the National 
Association of Claimant's Compensation At- 
torneys, of Seminole, Okla. 

Mr. BisHop. The personal sacrifice of An- 
drew Furuseth, with its resultant service to 
the seaman, the individual, the Nation and 
the world is at once an inspiration and 
a challenge. The testimony of Silas Blake 
Axtell and others who worked with him, 
strikes with terrific impact against all forms 
of oppression. It is well for us today to pay 
tribute to him, who on March 12, 1854, was 
born in Norway. When the future historian 
comes to write the story of Andrew Furuseth 
he will find his character rising like a huge 
mountain above the level of average human- 
ity; and he will be compelled to look upward 
toward the stars to catch its summit. 

For 14 years, as a sailor under the flags of 
6 nations, he personally suffered the appall- 
ing mental and physical brutalities meted 
out to those who sailed the ships of the 
seas. Motivated by love for mankind and 
hatred of tyranny he resolved to strike the 
shackles of slavery from the sailors of the 
world. His resolution was transformed into 
action. We see him as he goes forward into 
this battle. A crusader of righteousness he 
entered the arena. Arrayed against him were 
the crimps, the organized ship owners and 
the minions of wealth and power. For 19 
years, with unfailing courage, he presented 
the cause of the enslaved sailor to the Cone 
gress of the United States. Victory, freedom 
and reward were attained when on March 
4, 1915, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
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United States, signed the bill of emancipa- 
tion. 

Thus it is evident that equality before the 
law did not follow the surrender at York- 
town. To this day man has not yet fully se- 
cured economic freedom from the industrial 
master. True, in some portions of the world, 
political freedom and equality of religion 
exist. Only at the price of death in Nero’s 
gardens were such victories obtained. Along 
the centuries thousands died that others yet 
unborn might live. 

Today the third and last battle in the 
execution of the marching order of democ- 
racy is approaching its climax. The eco- 
nomic freedom ofall the world must be se- 
cured in order that the equality of man 
be achieved. The feudal lords and kings 
have been swept away by the political revo- 
lution. Yet in this age great corporations 
control more employee subjects in the pro- 
duction of goods than the feudal lords of 
the medieval ages. At the machines of in- 
dustry each year millions of workers are the 
victims of occupational disease and indus- 
trial accidents. These wrecked bodies are 
the byproducts of industry. 

Lawyers have always been the champions 
and legal advocates of the oppressed and 
injured. The Magna Carta, the Declaration 
of Independence, and the four freedoms were 
the product of legal minds motivated by the 
spirit of equality and justice. In order to 
defend the penniless, the sick, and the in- 
jured, the attorneys of the United States 
are permitted to do so upon a contingent- 
fee contract. It is impossible for the in- 
jured worker whose savings, if any, are ex- 
hausted by medical and hospital bills and 
in payment for the bare necessities of life, 
to pay retainer fees to attorneys. It is tragic 
that in any part of this world, legal bar- 
riers, regulations, and codes of ethics pro- 
hibit the attorney from extending his serv- 
ice to those who need it; to those unable 
to pay for it. Such a condition leaves the 
injured worker solely at the mercy of the 
claim agent, skilled attorneys for the cor- 
porations, the casualty-insurance companies, 
and the lords of industry. This is just an- 
other barrier which bars the way against 
the equality of man. 

These barriers must be swept away. Such 
appalling injustice is a challenge to the law- 
yers of the world, dedicated to the principle 
of freedom. Let us as lawyers answer the 
cry of the oppressed. Let us unite to strike 
down this instrument of economic slavery. 
The contingent-fee contract must be put into 
world-wide practice. In unity, under this 
contract, the lawyer and the client work to- 
gether in close personal harmony and 
friendship. It is a contract of partnership. 
United they battle in the courts. Together 
they secure compensation for the injured 
worker and his family. The contongent-fee 
contract in the United States has secured 
for the orphans of industry fair compensa- 
tion. It has relieved the widow of industry 
from the fear of poverty. It has been the 
instrument by which the education of orphan 
children has been secured. 

An enlightened civilization cannot permit 
the industrial master to employ attorneys 
by advanced retainers and at the same time 
deny to these byproducts of industry, his 
orphan and widow, the right of counsel. In 
no other way can these helpless ones secure 
legal protection. This kind of contract is a 
stepping stone toward victory in the struggle 
for the economic equality of man. 

Inspired by the example of Andrew Furu- 
seth let us carry on the work by him so 
nobly performed, for the way, the truth, and 
the life are in this service, written. 

ANNOUNCER. Mr. Samuel B. Horovitz, noted 
attorney of Boston and editor in chief of the 
NACCA Law Journal, has requested us to 
announce that in addition to the Gleason 
lectures On workmen’s compensation, this 
organization has arranged for the delivery 


of Furuseth lectures on admiralty law by a 
professor of one of our leading law schools. 


NotTe.—Since both speakers refer to the im 
portance of the contingent fee attorney in 
the enforcement of seaman’s rights, we quote 
from pages, 245, 246, 247, 248, and 249 of an 
article by one of the editors of the NACCA 
Law Journal, Mr. Silas Blake Axtell, 15 Moore 

treet, New York City: 

“The framers of the Bill of Rights con- 
templated equal law enforcement, based on 
truth that justice be accorded to all citizens, 
seamen included. 

“The contingent fee made it possible for 
the pauper, the penniless seaman, as he usu- 
ally was, then, to obtain a fair trial and 
usually justice. You know, in the begin- 
ning, our Federal courts were not open to 
seamen without the prepayment of fees and 
costs, as they are today. No, indeed, the sea- 
man who entered the Federal court had to 
take a pauper’s oath, and his lawyer also had 
to swear that he was to receive no compen- 
sation at all for his services. 

“Until the Seaman’s Act was passed, the 
Legal Aid Society lawyer had a monopoly of 
seaman’s cases. 
who do a certain amount of clinical surgery 
and diagnosis, work without any compensa- 
tion, and make up for it, I suppose, by charg- 
ing their well-to-do patients higher fees. 
The lawyers, or some of them, paid dues to 
the Legal Aid Society, and thus made some 
contribution to the ideal of our Bill of 
Rights—‘Equality of all men before the law.’ 
The decision, Abdu v. Nigretia, (247 U.S. 27), 
led to the opening of our Federal courts to 
seamen without the prepayment of fees and 
costs. Justices Brandeis and Clark dissented, 
and that decision helped us to get the words 
‘appellate courts’ added by Congress on July 
1, 1918 (ch. 1le, sec. 1, 40 Stat. 683), so that 
section 837 United States Code Annotated, 
now reads: 

“‘Courts of the United States, including 
appellate courts hereafter shall be open to 
seamen without furnishing bonds, or pre- 
payment of, or making deposit to secure fees 
or costs, for the purpose of entering and 
prosecuting suits in their own name, and for 
their own benefit, for wages or salvage, and 
to enforce laws made for their health and 
safety.’ (June 12, 1917, ch. 27, sec. 1, 40 Stat. 
157; July 1, 1918, ch.113, sec. 1, 40 Stat. 683). 

“Our seamen, including delegates and 
union officials of those days, had been 
trained in foreign vessels where they had 
been subject to arrest and imprisonment for 
desertion. They were and really had been 
wage slaves, and they were glad to recom- 
mend counsel who had helped to make the 
Seamen’s Act effective. Since the last war, 
with the upsurge in shipping, and the terrific 
increases in wages of merchant seamen and 
officers, the law is taken for granted, and the 
new seamen have experienced little of the 
hardship of the old days. 

“The trend here and abroad is for the 
union to hire lawyers to do their bidding as 
to law enforcement. Of course, no fighting 
lawyer can or does divide his fees with a lay- 
man—much less employ runners or touts to 
steer cases, and thousands of seamen in our 
hospitals can be brought as witnesses to 
prove that they are not advised or interfered 
with by anyone, in the choice of counsel. 
They can and do write to any lawyer they 
desire to see. Adjusters of insurance com- 
panies are not permitted to contact the in- 
jured or sick seamen while they are in hos- 
pitals. All orderlies and hospital attend- 
ants, and ambulance drivers and nurses are 
strictly forbidden to advise seamen to retain 
any particular lawyer. The fact that the in- 
surance carriers have for years maintained 
a@ secret service, and have been able to con- 
trol the demands of attorneys who might 
transgress, has resulted in more and larger 
verdicts. All this is due, I think, to the con- 
tingent fee, and the opening of the Federal 
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= to seamen without prepayment ot 

“Due to the Seamen’s Act, the seaman not 
only has rights and remedies and q jury trial, 
but he has the means of effective enjoy, 
ment. 

“The United Nations already have a Dill of 
rights—these rights are of course, the e rights 
of individuals. I have already directed th e 
attention of those leaders of world govern. 
ment in the free countries—Engiand, France, 
Benelux, and Scandinavia (who will les dy 
doubt in the building of Western Uni na) et 
the need of modifying the ban on ‘the cons 
tingent fee, prevalent in British 
nental jurisdictions. Most Americ 
yers of this era accept the contingent 
a matter of course, but an English solicjty 
is forbidden to make any such contract. 

“A client who retains a lawyer on a con. 
tingent basis reposes great and complete 

confidence in his lawyer. I rejoice that the 
instances are very rare indeed, where there 
has been an occasion for complaint py 
client or regret by the lawyer. 

“Andrew Furuseth believed that the public 
interest would be served by the enactme 
the Jones Act, which made the Railway 
Safety Act applicable to seamen by referer ce 
Only by this means, he contended, un 
the profit system, could safe conditior 
created in hazardous industries. He said: 
‘Make negligence expensive, and care wil 
pay dividends. The burden of the taxpayer 
will be lighter because there will be few 
cripples to be supported at public « 
fewer widows on pensions, and fewer 
dren left as public charges.’ 

“Considering that the rights of men, or 
individuals for their equality of opportunity 
before the law, must depend upon the exist- 
ence of independent lawyers, considering t 
tendency of collective groups of employer 
and of employees to want to control lawyers 
by annual retainers, would it not he a good 
ideas to give workingmen in all industries 
in all our States the right to elect and pur- 
sue remedies under ‘Jones Acts,’ or elect to 
take compensation under the State compen- 
sation act, if it was to their interest to do 
S80? 

“If the reports of the National Safety 
Council are accurate, this is the best way 
to discourage negligence under our free 
enterprise system. The mere fact that this 
would increase the insurance premiums need 
not be a bar. One advantage would be to 
create and maintain a group of independent 
lawyers, who would by their very freedom 


es 


and independence, be a tremendous influence 
for better government in town, the city, the 


State, in Washington, and in the 

world government when that pla lo 
cated. Only by law can we abolish war; 
only by lawyers can that law be made effec- 
tive. 

“The crying need today is leadershi; 
public affairs by lawyers who can be ¢ om 
ically independent. Lawyers to be independ 
ent must have work to do. The ! 
workers to sue for damages—the common 
law defenses being removed—would with the 
use of juries help to keep Government in the 
hands of the people.” 


Railroad Strike Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED § 
Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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entitled “Railroad Strike Peril,” pub- 
lished in the Oregonian of April 21, 1950, 
There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, aS follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian of April 21, 

1950] 
RAILROAD STRIKE PERIL 
Railroad firemen and enginemen might 


win the strike they have called for next 
wednesday by paralyzing rail transpor- 


tation and causing unemployment and busi- 
ness recession throughout the Nation. But 
it might prove to be a costly victory for the 





nion. Congressional response probably 
would be to tighten the National Railway 
, forbidding strikes, making arbi- 





ng penalties for flagrant violations which 
iid bankrupt and destroy stubborn unions, 
“The railroads are public utilities. If the 
extreme step of nationalization is to be 
avoided, it is necessary that these lifelines 

f the economy be kept operating at all times 
by regulatory means. 

Un ader the present act, the union has the 
right to strike since it went through all the 
ninary stages of negotiation and arbi- 
ation. The main issue is the demand of 
the firemen and of the engineers’ union that 
an extra man be employed on multiple-unit 
iesel locomotives. Two fact-finding boards 
appointed ‘by the President under the act 














is not needed, and would constitute 
n make-work or feather-bedding. 

the unions failed to prove their case 
ipartial boards, there will be no pub- 
thy for the strike. Rather, there 










will be a demand that Congress enact legisla- 

tion to prevent such interruptions over is- 

sues which can be settled by arbitration. 

[From the Denver (Colo.) Post of April 22, 
1950] 


THat’s THAT, Says Bruce GustTIN 


It is very much to the credit of the Broth- 

erhood of Locomotive Engineers that their 
resid Johnston has announced they 
nue to work, and can cross picket 
li if set up,” in the event the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen carry 
out hreat to strike four major railroads 
i Wednesday. That should make it pos- 
sible to keep trains running. If the firemen 
stri n an attempt to force the railroads 
1 extra fireman on big Diesel loco- 

! they may learn that these locomo- 
tives 1 be operated without any fireman, 








Report About President Truman’s May 8, 
1950, Speech at Grand Island, Nebr., 
as Related by the Grand Island Daily 


Independent 


SNSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THI ‘HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
fonday, May 22, 1950 
Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 


ce day through the courtesy of Ed- 
itor h W. Jarrell, two newspaper ac- 
counts and an editorial which ap- 
Peared respectively in the May 9 and 
May 10, 1950, issues of the Grand Island 
Daily Independent, which newspaper 
Serves not only the city of Grand Island, 


, but also a large part of surround- 
Mg { ory. 
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The news accounts are as follows: 


Spurs STILL RECALLED BY TRUMAN—PRESI- 
DENT SPEAKS DurRING 10-MINUTE SToP IN 
City 


President Truman still remembers that he 
was given a pair of spurs in Grand Island 
2 years ago. 

“I promised,” he said last night during a 
10-minute stop at the Burlington station, “to 
make good use of them. AndI did. I rode 
the Eightieth Congress to a second term in 
the Presidency of the United States. I will 
keep them as long as I live.” 

Estimates of the crowd that greeted the 
Chief Executive of the Nation last night 
varied from one guess of about 8,000 down- 
ward to as low as 3,000. Anyhow, it was a 
large crowd to whom he spoke and to whom, 
afterward, he introduced Mrs. Truman and 
Miss Margaret Truman. 


RAIN LET UP 


A heavy rain, which totaled .70 inch 
during the afternoon and early evening, 
stopped only a short time before the special 
Presidential train arrived. There was an 
occasional light sprinkle, but nothing like 
the downpour in Lincoln, of which the 
President said “I got as wet as a drowned 
rat.” 

A welcoming committee, wearing large 
“Welcome Mr. Truman” badges, was at the 
trainside when it arrived. Stanley Long, 
Democratic county chairman, introduced 
the President, and Mrs. Charles G. Ryan, 
for many years Democratic national com- 
mitteewoman, presented Mrs. Truman and 
Miss Truman with bouquets. 

Just before the train left, at 8 o’clock, 
the welcoming committee boarded the rear 
platform and shook hands with the Tru- 
mans. The municipal band was on hand 
to provide a musical welcome. The young- 
est welcomer was 2-year-old Gregory Long, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Jack Long and grandson 
of the county chairman. 

Yesterday was Mr. Truman’s sixty-sixth 
birthday, and several shouts of “Happy 
birthday!” were heard. No one, however, 
gave him a birthday cake, which probably 
pleased him as he had been given birthday 
cakes all along the line. 

The 10-car train was filled with secret- 
service men, newspaper reporters, radiomen, 
and members of the President's personal 
entourage. It pulled into the station at 
7:45, about 5 minutes ahead of schedule, 

Fifth National Guard men, commanded by 
Capt. John F. Cleary, as well as members 
of the city police force, were on duty. 

Mr. Truman called attention to his Lin- 
coln speech about the Brannan farm plan, 
and said that the administration’s program 
had four principles: To maintain farm in- 
come, to expand farm markets, to conserve 
and improve soil and water resources, and 
to preserve the American tradition of the 
family-size farm. 

“One of the objects of the program,” he 
said, “is to give the consumer more food at 
lower prices.” Production payments must be 
used to give the farmer an incentive to raise 
more of what the country needs and less of 
what we do not need. 


SPEAKS OF OPPOSITION 


The President did not mention the Repub- 
lican party by name, but spoke of the opposi- 
tion. The trip is ostensibly “nonpolitical.” 

“Regimentation and socialism are words 
always used by the opposition,” he declared, 
“on every piece of legislation for the benefit 
of the people. But whatever scare words the 
opposition uses, we intend to move forward 
with a progressive program. 

“I am trying to obtain world peace, keep 
the farmers prosperous, keep labor on a fair 
basis, and business going as it should. I 
think I have been successful over the last 
5 years. 

“Two years ago I came out to Grand Is/and 
seeking your votes. This year I am mak- 
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ing my report. There is no change in me 
since you saw me in 1948. I am still work- 
ing for you and the welfare of the country.” 


TRUMAN Says He Witt PusH DEVELOPMENT 
or WEsT DEsPITE ForEs—Terapot Dome DEAL 
AIRED BY TRUMAN—PRESIDENT Comes Ott 
AGAIN IN FAvoR OF BRANNAN PLAN 


(By Ernest B. Vaccaro) 


ABOARD TRUMAN TRAIN, May 9.—President 
Truman declared today his administration 
will push the development of the West over 
the opposition of reactionary forces of 
privilege and greed with their philosophy of 
Teapot Dome. 

The President carried his day and night 
cross-country stumping tour into Wyoming 
after telling an agricultural crowd at Ne- 
braska enactment of the controversial Bran- 
nan farm plan would help assure peace and 
prosperity for ourselves and the world. 

In a speech prepared for an audience today 
as Casper, Wyo., the Chief Executive de- 
scribed the new Kortes Dam, 50 miles away, 
as a source of wealth and strength for the 
people of the world. 

And he scoffed at those who cry socialism, 
regimentation, or boondoggle at Government 
water and land resource development. 

As the day proceeded he continued to talk 
to large and apparently happy crowds who 
jammed the tracks around his private car in 
the chatty, neighborly fashion that was his 
vote appeal in 1948. 

Like at Pacific Junction, Iowa, yesterday 
where he told them he wanted them to look 
at their hired man to see if he is the same 
fellow who came out looking for votes 2 
years ago. He added he was 66 even if they 
thought he didn't look it. 

Mr. Truman revived the old Teapot Dome 
oil scandal at Casper, contrasting the phi- 
losophy of Teapot Dome with that behind 
the construction of the Kortes Dam. 

The solemn note he sounded in speeches 
yesterday in Illinois and Iowa, where he 
warned the Midwest that a return to isola- 
tionism could bring on a third world war, 
crept into his Casper talk. 

“We are engaged in a world-wide struggle 
to bring lasting peace to the world,” he said. 
“In that struggle we are being opposed by a 
cynical imperialism which asserts that free- 
dom and democracy are soft and incapable 
of strong action.” 

By developing projects like the Kortes Dam, 
Mr. Truman continued, this country “can 
prove how false, how hollow, are the claims 
of communism.” 

In the Democratic tradition, he added, “we 
shall move forward on the path of freedom 
and peace.” 

In the same vein, Mr. Truman told his 
farm audience at Lincoln last night that the 
production payment plan sponsored by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Brannan “is the best 
plan yet proposed for getting an abundant 
production of perishable crops consumed 
without knocking the bottom out of the 
farmer’s income. 

Under it the Government would pay the 
farmers the difference between what they 
receive at the market for perishable crops 
and a predetermined fair return. 

In Washington, Senator WHERRY, Republi- 
ean of Nebraska, denounced the Brannan 
plan as “that economic monstrosity carrying 
fines and jail sentences for farmers who re- 
fuse to goose-step upon command of Wash- 
ington bureaucrats. 

“The President is obviously playing poli- 
tics with the farmers’ problems,’ WHErRRY 
said, “trying to please CIO bosses and Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action with dirt cheap 
prices for food and win the farmers’ vote with 
Offers of bribery from the Public Treasury.” 

Mr. Truman assured the Casper audience 
today that the Eighty-first Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress has been moving forward— 
not bac. ward. 
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“The contrast between the enlightened, 
Democratic approach to the use of our nat- 
ural resources, and the selfish, anti-Demo- 
cratic approach, is plain here in Wyoming,” 
he said. ‘About 50 miles north of Casper lies 
Teapot Dome. About 50 miles southwest is 
the new Kortes Dam. 

The name Teapot Dome stands as an 
everlasting symbol of the greed and privi- 
lege that underplay one philosophy about 
the West.” 

He said under his own philosophy the 
Kortes Dam will add 36,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity to our national store of energy when 
its three turbines go into operation. 

Mr. Truman saili that soil and forest con- 
servation, flood control, and the development 
of power, navigation, and irrigation in the 
Missouri Valley “must all be tackled and 
solved together.” 

He did not say whether this should be done 
by a Missouri Valley Authority or under what 
set-up, but he added: 

“We have learned that a great river valley 
cannot be developed in piecemeal fashion.” 

Speaking of the serious aspects of the 
water problem, he referred to the huge re- 
serves of oil shale in Colorado. 

“In the years to come, we may well need to 
obtain oil from that shale.” Mr. Truman 
warned. “It will take a lot of water to do 
so, however. And there is a real question 
whether there is enough water for that pur- 

ose.”’ 

He said that is one of the problems being 
looked into by the Water Resources Comimis- 
sion he appointed earlier in the year. 

He said the United States must forge 
ahead with water and land development. 

“There are still reactionary forces that 
oppose every forward-looking proposal to de- 
velop the resources and increase the pros- 
perity of the West,” the President went on. 
“The philosophy that produced Teapot Dome 
is not dead.” 


The editorial is as follows: 
THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT 


A 10-minute speech, such as Harry Tru- 
man delivered at the Burlington station 
Monday night, isn’t intended to set the world 
on fire or start a controversy. He hasn’t 
time to develop a serious theme. 

So we shouldn’t be critical of the talk given 
here by the President. He came out firmly 
for prosperity, soil conservation, and peace. 
Because his trip is nonpolitical, he didn't 
mention the hated Republicans by name. 
He only called them the opposition. And he 
said he would work for the welfare of the 
people, a promise with which no one can 
quarrel. 

Mr. Truman appeared healthy and rugged. 
He looks as if the Presidency agreed with 
him, and as if he liked the job which at first 
he accepted so hesitantly. The surprise 
election of 1948 had a definite effect upon his 
personality. He has developed the “I did it” 
philosophy which success in winning politi- 
cal elections so often givesa man. No longer 
does he question his capacity to be the 
President. Mr. Truman knows he’s good, 
and admits it. 


Dr. Clanton W. Williams Proposes a Pos- 


sible Way of Avoiding World War Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, we all 
realize that the heart of America yearns 


for a peaceful world. We want a world 
in which our children can grow up with 
an opportunity to reasonably reach the 
fulfillment of their dreams. 

The bravery and ability of our armed 
forces, backed by the great resources and 
industrial ingenuity of our people en- 
abled us to win two great World Wars. 

Five year after the close of World War 
II we have seen many of the fruits of 
victory slip as sand through our fin®ers. 
Time is running out. 

Dr. Clanton W. Williams, professor of 
history at the University of Alabama, in 
a bold and thought-provoking approach 
has outlined a possible way of avoiding 
world war III. 

Dr. Williams is widely recognized as an 
outstanding historian and philosopher, 
He is a thorough scholar and a great 
teacher. 

I include a recent address of his en- 
titled ‘A Possible Way of Avoiding World 
War III”: 

A PossIBLE WAY OF AVOIDING WorLD War III 


(By Clanton W. Williams, professor of his- 
tory, University of Alabama) 


Mr. President, fellow Kiwanians, ladies and 
gentlemen of the radio audience, your pro- 
gram committee has asked a historian to talk 
to you at this time—to offer some thoughts 
on the possibilities of avoiding war with 
Russia. 

No historian should engage in predicting. 
Our business has to do with the past. But 
I dare say that most students of man’s affairs 
would hold that constantly recurring warfare 
is part of the pattern of all animal life and 
that it is a decree of nature that the human 
species shall continue to fight more or less 
devastating wars. That wars are becoming 
increasingly devastating is incidental. It is 
but a part of the general upward curve of 
everything in this particular era. Having 
reached a high point of destructiveness, the 
curve of destructiveness will likely then de- 
scend until man has recuperated sufficiently 
to start once more the increase in devasta- 
tion. 

That thesis, it seems to this historian, 1s 
subject to debate. But I admit that I see 
only one area of refutation to that fatalistic 
pessimism. It lies in this fact: While the 
curve of destructiveness of warfare is ascend- 
ing, so too there is an increasing determina- 
tion among human beings to put an end to 
this viclous recurrence. The general rise in 
the curve of democracy now approaching 
international democracy offers great possi- 
bility, it seems to me, that the so-called de- 
cree of nature just mentioned may be coun- 
tered, may be proved to have been only osten- 
sible. Man has triumphed over nature in 
other fields. Why should he not find the 
means of doing so here? 

The chances of permanent peace, I ad- 
mit, are not great. The odds are greatly in 
favor of the continued recurrence of war. 
But it so happens that the good Lord has al- 
lowed to emerge in this pin point of time 
a Nation which in physical prowess com- 
pletely overshadows all others—a Nation 
with a generally high moral code, a Nation 
whose economic influence is far out of pro- 
portion to its numerical strength, a Nation 
with a political philosophy of high order, 
Whether or not this Nation can muster the 
requisite intelligence and crusading spirit to 
perform its wonted mission remains to be 
seen. 

I am speaking to an intelligent patriotic 
segment of our people. The very fact that 
they are leaders in this community throws 
upon them a heavy responsibility to keep 
themselves informed and to develop among 
themselves and their fellows the crusading 
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spirit required. Toward that end the fo} 
lowing facts are presented: 5 

World War I cost $100,000,000,0909 not 
counting interest and veterans’ care. World 
War II saw expended about $1,500,000,000 . 
000, or about 50 times as much money 4g 
the total gold reserves of all the nations on 
earth. Florida's share of this was $7 183,. 
609,404. Bay County’s portion was 79,506 « 
000. This is some four times the assessed 
value of all your real estate. This sti) does 
not include interest on the debt nor expend. 
itures for veterans. 

In fiscal 1950, a year of peace, the Federal 
State, and local governments expect to col. 
lect about $55,000,000,000. This js ab ut 
$1,447 per family. Eight hundred anq thirty 
dollars of that will go for wars, past and 
prospective, or. possibly avoidable. . 

To this point I have talked only in terms 
of money—money which itself actually diq 
not disappear, did not even leave this coun. 
try—money which is registered, nevertheless 
as the major portion of our national debt. 

There were only 27 nations engaged {n 
World War I and only 8,500,000 people were 
killed. Seventy nations fought in World 
War II and some 22 millions were killed, 
World War I saw the development of machine 
guns, long-range cannon, poison gas, light 
tanks, and submarines. World War II saw 
these weapons become many times more ef- 
fective, while on the sea this latter war saw 
the coming of aircraft carriers. Moreover, 
in the air, long-range bombers and other air- 
craft grew in awesome numbers as the hell 
they rained on earth grew proportionately, 

World War I came to a close with the air- 
piane’s just beginning to be recognized as 
a weapon of offense. So World War II came 
to a close just as jet propulsion and guided 
missiles and electronics began to astound 
laymen with their potentialities. World War 
II came to a screeching conclusion as the 
scientists of the victorious side suddenly pre- 
sented to human beings a new gift—ihe 
atomic bomb. 

Although the expression “push-button 
warfare” was already being bandied about ia 
military and scientific circles before World 
War II had ended, there had not then been 
developed the science of combining the prin- 
ciples of guided missiles and atomic fission 
and biologicals. But by the middle of the 
twentieth century God’s little bugs on earth 
are making nice progress toward this end 

Is it trite here to interject the thought 
that the physical sciences are outstripping 
the social sciences and that the social scl- 
ences dictate the use of the products of the 
physical sciences? Here, parenthetically, I 
must mention again the figure $830 per fam- 
ily in 1950 for war. I should like to mention 
also the proposed figure, $7.50 for Federal 
aid to education. Of course, there are Stat 
and local funds for education, all pathetical 
inadequate, but I am speaking here spe- 
cifically of national responsibilities. That 
$7.50 will probably not even be appropriated 
at this session of Congress, This is inci- 
dental; but it is an indication of where We 
are putting our national emphases. Fight 
hundred and thirty dollars to $7.50 in Amer- 
ica—in gold-rich America—-the Nation whose 
public opinion reflected in Washington con- 
trols the destiny of mankind! 

The cost of World War II to the peoples of 
Europe and Asia was nearly two times te 
$530,000,000,000 we spent on war from 1940 t0 
1946. That's the cash cost—not the cost ! 
sorrow over their twenty-one and a half mi- 
lion dead loved ones, nor the cost in destruc- 
tion of buildings, homes, churches, ¢ 
schools, and of business establishments, n°! 
the cost in the attendant warping of mip 
and body and spirit of those who lived. Te 
decrease in culture and mental development 
was matched only by the increase in ime 
morality and in inability to judge values— 
values in everyday associations, values in 
political philosophies and propaganda. 








It may seem superfluous here to review 
these facts—the cost of war in money and 
blood and sorrow and in general degeneration, 
Yet it seems to be in order to note the his- 
rical tendency wherein wars are becoming 
greater, more all-embracing, increasingly 
menacing to all higher values. It needs to 
be noted again and again, especially by 
parents and teachers, that new generations 
sre coming along continuously—young peo- 
sje who lack this historical perspective, who 
hid not know 1861-65, 1870-71, 1898, 1914-18, 
1939-45. It needs to be noted again and 
scain, too, that the wartime good resolu- 
Hons: “to make the world safe for democ- 
icy’; “to institute the four freedoms”; “to 
a. in the peace’—these great resolutions fade 

we move each year a bit further from the 
yeriods in which we held them most intently. 
\'s forgetfulness, indeed, his fickleness 


+ 









Mat 


here, is in effect tragic. The educator’s 
responsibility here is apparent. 
It is good to note, I repeat, that with each 


successive war in recent decades the accom- 
pa g determination to end warfare has 
wn in proportion approaching the inten- 
ty of war itself. International organiza- 
1 for preservation of peace is no new 
concept. Its roots go back to Pax Romana, 
The medieval Roman Catholic Church with 
its peace of God and its truce of God; the 
nebulous Holy Roman Empire; the 15-nation 
Christian republic of France’s Henry IV and 
his Minister Sully in 1610; the law of na- 
r a society of states as written by 





after the tragic Thirty Years’ War; Alexan- 
s Holy Alliance and Castlereagh 
f England’s European concert and his con- 
fer » of ambassador with its permanent 
secretariat, all following the convulsions of 
1789 to 1815—these are manifestations of a 
basic knowledge among men that wars must 
revented. Toward the end of the nine- 
nth century Came the Hague Conference 

i the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
Here it is to be observed that arbitration in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
prevented the outbreak of war some 200 
times. Then came the explosion of 1914-18. 
It was followed by creation of the League of 
Nations. But the League died, struck by 
blows: (1) it had no police 
power, (2) American irresponsibility, and (3) 
the general unwillingness to apply the eco- 
homie boycott during the great depression, 
It is difficult to think of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as a timid man. Yet his audacity left 
I ial moment of history. Fear- 
a repetition of Wilsonian defeat at 
of isolationist Senators, he failed 

to a the surrender of a large portion 
of American national sovereignty to the 
pective United Nations. Doubtless Brit- 
1, too, and surely the U. S. 8S. R. would not 


der of Russia 


nhree mignty 


ta cru 


have surrendered the requisite amount of 
national sovereignty to make of the United 
Nations an effective world government. Per- 
haps Roosevelt knew this and decided to try 
to make the most of what he could get. At 


>, the UN was born crippled, crippled 
e rule of unanimity among the per- 
inent Big Five of the Security Council, 
There would be no international police power 
how; there would be continuous sabotage 
t power which had vowed death to 
t is democracy; if there were to be 
lonalism it would not be democracy 
itional. 


vernationalism in general is no new 





Concept. Alexander set out to conquer and 
> Hellenize the world. Rome conquered and 
i d the western and near eastern 
orld, 


The term Caesar was in time imi- 
sated in the titles of Tsar and Czar of all 
‘he Russias. It is still alive in Shar of Iran, 
Then there were the Kaisers of the Ger- 
mans who sang songs about “Deutschland 
uber alles.” Even Haile Salassie’s title 
Includes “King of Kings.” There have been 
others besides royalty who entertained ame 
bitions to unify the world under their pers 
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sonal dictatorship and interestingly enough 
each had some ideological urge. Napoleon 
rode the wave of “Liberte, Fraternite, 
Egalite.” Mussolini talked of reestablish- 
ment of the Roman Empire as an all em- 
bracing “corporate state.” Hitler and his 
“Herrenfolk,” “master race,” still sang 
“Deutschland uber alles” as they talked of a 
“new order in Europe.” The Russians today 
have a stirring anthem which they sing with 
deep reverent fervor: 


“Tis the final conflict 
Let each stand in his place. 
The International Party 
Shall be the human race.” 


The fact that no King or dictator since the 
Romans has brought internationalism to 
fruition does not gainsay the possibility of 
some such temporary success. 

I say temporary because men cannot be 
held in bondage indefinitely. Individual- 
ism, freedom, and justice are age old. In- 
deed, they are coexistent with the laws of 
nature. It follows that if permanent inter- 
nationalism is to be realized it will not be 
brought about by conquest or intimidation 
or coercion, nor through -wholesale violation 
of the natural laws inherent in the terms 
individualism, freedom, and justice, and cer- 
tainly not when there is applied the un- 
moral principle that the end justifies the 
means and other materialistic dogmas. Rus- 
sian communism hasn’t a chance of more 
than temporary success, but it does have that 
chance, and temporary could mean several 
centuries. 

But international democracy does have a 
chance of permanent success. Indeed, the 
realization of world republicanism appears 
to be fairly close at hand. I think I might 
say flatly that if this great Nation had by 
now developed a crusading spirit for such, 
that it could be realized in our own day— 
and quite likely without world war III. 

Unfortunately, there is no great leader- 
ship at our helm, and, equally unfortunate, 
there is a timidity among strategically placed 
persons who do understand the gigantic prob- 
lem. When I say strategically placed per- 
sons, I mean not only the State Department 
and the Congress but also all molders of pub- 
lic opinion and creators of public enlighten- 
ment. It was painful for me last year, as I 
took part in a Washington conference on the 
“zeal for democracy” program, to note that 
the atmosphere was permeated by a defen- 
sive attitude. Mind you, these conferees 
were educators from all levels of education 
brought together by the Commissioner of 
Education. They agreed that the school 
should fight communism and by contrasting 
it with democracy. But there was hesitancy 
about showing it up as the loathesome thing 
it is. This might lead to the accusation of 
a lack of objectivity. This, to me, is asinine. 
There was zeal for democracy, to be sure, 
but only for democracy at home. Practically 
nothing was said about international democ- 
racy. Oh, there should be taught the struc- 
ture and functions of the United Nations, 
but its weaknesses were to be ignored or 
excused as shortcomings of its youth. There 
was nothing said about its deformity at birth. 
In short, there is no purposeful advocacy of 
an educational program whereby our children 
may be taught the stark facts, and our adults 
made more conscious of the yawning gulf 
in the United Nations between its ideals and 
the practical constitutional progresses where- 
by the realization of those ideals might be 
pursued. Our educators, like our politicians, 
are grossly guilty of ostrich-like evasion of 
the greatest issue of our age, while the rest 
of humanity waits for American leadership, 
And apparently few of our ministers 
know their responsibility here. But if there 
is no grass-roots program aimed toward re- 
vamping the United Nations, to make it what 
it is wont to be—a powerful world gov- 
ernment—and international democracy, the 
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greater shame lies in Washington. Mr. Mar- 
shall, we remember, turned down as prema- 
ture the idea of elimination of the veto. To 
be sure, he realized that Russia would 
veto any move to remove the veto and he 
was afraid that if he should push such a 
move Russia and her satellites and at that 
time maybe also the Arab states would 
withdraw from the UN. Then, too, there 
was no assurance that the United States 
Senate would approve such a surrender of 
our national sovereignty, and so we drift 
along the familiar road, so well known to 
nistorians—simple rearmament. 

Trygve Lie was irked last April when the 
signing of the North Atlantic Pact stole the 
headlines from the opening of the spring 
session of the UN General Assembly. Why? 
Because it was all too evident that though 
the pact was within the letter of the UN 
Charter it was an instrument completely 
outside the functions of that organization 
which was supposedly designed to win the 
peace. But the United Nations as now con- 
stituted cannot preserve the peace, and we 
know it, and therefore ratified the Atlantic 
Pact. We based our whole national and for- 
eign policy on the principle that the Polit- 
buro could not be deferred in their program 
except by their fear of the atom bomb. 

And so we approve of huge appropriations 
for war or for the prevention of war, we 
don’t know which. In effect we have fallen 
back upon the first law of nature, self-pres- 
ervation, and its corollary, survival of the 
fittest, and I for one must concur. I ap- 
prove of the fact that we have told the Rus- 
sians in effect that we will blast their cities 
with atom bombs should their armies invade 
any of the signatory powers to the North 
Atlantic Pact. What our attitude will be 
when we know that the Russians, too, have 
the atom bomb remains to be seen. Mean- 
time, I suppose we may say that we are cre- 
ating world understanding of a sort, a sort 
which the Kaiser lacked when he believed 
the statement of his advisers that he need 
not fear American participation in World 
War I, because at the moment the United 
States should declare war, then Texas would 
secede and go back to Mexico. It is a sort 
of world understanding which Hitler lacked, 
though Ambassador William E. Dodd did tell 
him in 1938 that he had better study some 
history. He had studied one phase of his- 
tory; Frederick II was his idol, Frederick 
with his philosophy that that whatever suc- 
ceeds is right, a materialistic philosophy, 
incidentally, which Frederick’s fellow Prus- 
sian Karl Marx shared. It needs to be added 
that the Jap militarist did understand that 
we would fight when we had our face 
slapped. But it is hard to believe that they 
understood the war potential of an aroused 
America. It is now difficult to believe that 
the Russians with all their spies in our midst 
do not understand that potential. 

Shall we tell them, too, that we will fight 
if they invade Greece or Turkey or any of 
the Middle East? Shall we have also a Pa- 
cific alliance? 

What I am trying to say here is that while 
I approve of this policy of firm containment, 
it is in the long run only a stop gap pro- 
gram. It can only defer war. 

But look, having stopped Russian armies 
by threat of war, this shall not have stopped 
the indirect conquest. Witness the demise 
of Nationalist China now transpiring. It is 
painful indeed to see 450,000,000 Chinese peo- 
ple added to the 300,000,000 already brought 
under the control, as far as concerns inter- 
national affairs, of those 12 or 13 Bolsheviks, 
several of whom started out just 32 years 
ago with but 30,000 followers—but a well 
indoctrinated and coordinated 30,000. It is 
painful to note the inconsistency in our pol- 
icy of firm containment. We are containing 
the expansion of Russo-communism in Eu- 
rope and the Mediterranean through the 
Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, and the 
North Atlantic Pact. Not so elsewhere. Not 
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in China. Not in Indochina or Burma or 
Malaya or Indonesia or Siam (where the sub- 
capital of the Communist International is 
the Russian Embassy at Bangkok). Com- 
munists today are working nicely in the Phil- 
ippines, in the Middle East (the subcapital is 
the Russian Embassy at Beirut, Syria), in the 
heart of Africa, and far up the Amazon. The 
recent pronouncements of Communists 
everywhere, including Paul Robeson, that 
they would fight for Russia in event of war 
between their own nations and the citadel 
f the international were not made unadvis- 
edly, nor as a result of any frustration. It 
has long been a policy of the revolutionists 
to purge their ranks, to keep their organiza- 
stern and sinewy, and with raised fist 
to let the world know that sooner or later 
they weve going to win. Just when is not 
important. Marx's pronouncements about 
“economic” and “historical determinism,” 
whereby it was foreordained that bourgeois 
democracy should fall before his dictatorship 
ot tue proletariat, was not idle chatter. 
He sincerely believed it, and so do his fol- 
lowers today. Lenin’s law of ebb and flow 
has been reiterated by word and action of 
Joseph Stalin and by his minions. 

They expect to meet temporary defeats, 
even to make strategic retreats here and 
there. But there is no doubt in their minds 
that sooner or later “the international party 
shall be the human race.” This shall 
come to pass even if Russia as a nation 
should suffer military defeat. I am afraid 
that most of our people do not even know 
the simple fact that the self-perpeiuating 
Politburo is not a part of the Government of 
Russia, that it is the “central authority,” as 
Marx put it, of the International, the policy- 
making body of all Communist groups, the 
Russian being only one of them. And so the 
Kremlin is a dual capital—and perhaps a 
temporary one. Since the First Interna- 
tional was formed in 1864 there have been 
five capitals: London, The Hague, New York, 
Philadelphia, Paris, and now Moscow. It 
may very well be moved back to Paris before 
the century is done. It could eventually 
be moved to the new United Nations Building 
in New York. 

Right now, though, it is in Moscow and 
the poor Russian people are being made its 
immediate tools. Russian nationalism, plus 
American repugnance for war, plus our igno- 
rance of the fundamentals, plus the awful 
fact that we have already garnered 73.4 per- 
cent of the world’s gold reserve and don’t 
know that the poker game has almost been 
broken up, plus the deformity of the United 
Nations—those five things have given Marx- 
ism-Leninism-Stalinism a series of breaks 
such as to make old Karl grin through his 
rotting beard and hiss, “I told you so. See, 
it’s inevitable.” And we wonder why some 
half-baked intellectuals are jumping on the 
bandwagon. 

I submit, my fellow Americans, my fellow 
bourgeois Democrats, that it is not a ques- 
tion simply of stopping Russia. That is 
but the first of a series of steps long over- 
due. Sure, we are meeting the U. S. S. R. 
as a nation head-on and stopping her mili- 
tary expansion to the west. We are not 
meeting the International “ipse” save where 
the stop-gap Marshall plan has been insti- 
tuted 

And how long do we intend to continue 
this stop-gap ERP, just giving people dollars 
so that we can prolong the one-sided poker 
game—a desperate game for them and for 
us? There must be an answer somewhere. 
But the failure to find that answer is cer- 
tainly one primary reason we refused to let 
China stay in the game, only we used an- 
other analogy about pouring money down a 
rat hole. 

Eight hundred and thirty dollars per fam- 
ily per year indefinitely. That’s an ugly 
thought But still uglier is the thought of 
what that bill may be when Canada and the 
Australians and the Latin Americans and 


tin 
tion 


400,000,000 Indians have run completely out 
of chips. Some say the trouble is that 
Englishmen are living beyond their means, 
that they have got to lower their standard 
of living. These people should be consistent 
and say that this is true also of Frenchmen 
and all western Europeans and Canadians 
and Mexicans and also those 400,000,000 half- 
starved Indians. What sweet music to those 
old Bolsheviks sitting in their temporary 
Kremlin citadel. 

Eight hundred and thirty dollars per 
family, this year, we should say. That’s 
bad enough. Mind you, I am not con- 
sidering the rest of our tax bill, just 
that part having to do with foreign 
affairs and this year. Did I say “per 
family”? What families? Need I say what 
We all know, that the vast load here is being 
borne by people who might otherwise invest 
this money in bourgeois enterprises which 
would produce for the masses in greater 
abundance and at even lower cost per man- 
hour worked the good things all men want 
and would buy if they had purchasing 
power? Here I could quote directly from 
Marx’ Address of the Central Authority to the 
Communist League, April 1850, or from writ- 
ings of his apostle Lenin on how to force 
democratic nations to tax capitalism to death. 
I will quote Marx here. This is fundamental. 
It was written from London 100 years ago: 

“We have seen how in the coming move- 
ment the democrats will come to power 
(that’s not a capital “D”). * * * if the 
democrats themselves move for a moderated 
progressive taxation (Communists), must 
insist upon a tax whose rates are so steeply 
graduated as to bring ruin to big capital.” 

Need I say, my fellow Americans, that with 
the failure of this Nation to face squarely 
the issues, to examine honestly its tremen- 
dous role in international economics, to note 
frankly wherein its own selfishness, its tariff 
policy, its refusal to allow even an equal 
balance of trade, its asinine gold-purchase 
policy, its refusal to surrender an iota of its 
national sovereignty to the United Nations— 
that all these things are to be taken into 
equal account along with the dynamic cru- 
sading drive of Communists bent on de- 
struction of our system. 

Need I add that many an athletic contest, 
many a war has been lost because one side 
was intellectually inferior, or was conscience 
stricken, or lacked a dynamic spirit of its 
own? May I add that the United States to- 
day not only has no crusading spirit for its 
own ideology but apparently even lacks a 
grand strategy? Are we sauntering non- 
chalantly along in blissful overconfidence 
because we have the atom bomb and $23,- 
000,000,000 in gold when the economic and 
political world stands on the verge of crash- 
ing about our ears? If we are going to think 
this thing through, if we are going to de- 
velop any grand strategy and crusading 
spirit before it is too late, here are some 
fundamental things which must be con- 
sidered—deep underlying things: 

1. This bourgeois democratic system with 
its emphasis on the individual and his free- 
doms and its mass production industry gush- 
ing forth its good things, this bourgeois sys- 
tem, with all its faults, is by far the finest 
politico-economic system so far achieved. 
It is worthy of preservation and perfection 
and expansion. 

2. It is in danger of destruction—not by 
Russia, even with the atom bomb—but pri- 
marily because our people do not under- 
stand the great issues, do not understand 
the nature of the opposing ideology, do not 
understand our awful responsibility in the 
realm of international economics, do not 
understand that when the purchasing power 
of the other 93 percent of the human race 
has been wrenched from them by our eco- 
nomic electromagnet that the others will ine 
evitably turn on this irresponsible crea- 
ture—Marxism or no Marxism, Lenin-Stal- 
inism or no Lenin-Stalinism. But Marxism- 
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Leninism-Stalinism will be Teady. The 
Kremlin is already offering itself as a rally. 
ing point, an enthusiastic leader bent upon 
achieving its avowed end—an end already 
being avidly pursued. 

3. This great Nation has already reacheq 
the sight of the end of the road it is traye). 
ing. With all its wealth, the prospective 
taxation of its investing element to ward off 
economic stagnation throughout the world 
plus more taxation to carry its own and 
others’ huge military burden (past, present, 
and prospective), is an ever-widening malig. 
nant cancer bent upon death not just to 
free enterprise but to all that democracy in. 
volves. 

4. World war III would have to be finance 
almost entirely by that nation which has 
the capital, and its capitalists as such would 
be dcomed whether or not we won it. 

My subject was how to avoid world war 
III. Obviously avoidance of that war is but 
one of the problems before us. The littie 
recession from which we are apparently now 
emergeing may well have been a red beacon 
flashing—flashing. Should this rich Nation 
have a real depression what do you think 
the others would have? What do you think 
they are already having? They are grateful 
that we are making it possible for them to 
stay in the game, but they know who has 
garnered all their chips. Some of them are 
proud people and resent very much the po- 
sition they are in, but they dread the ar. 
rival of the moment when Uncle Sam him- 
self should become critically ill and say, 
“That’s all, boys.” Need I add that Uncle 
Sam might share that dread, for that mo- 
ment may not be far removed? Have you 
read what Stalin has been writing since 1925 
about the spread of the International 
through “a series of ebbings and flowings,” 
“a wave-like rhythm” after each war and 
after each financial panic? Well, read it, 
translated for you in the January, 1949, 
issue of Foreign Affairs. 

It is presumptous for me, a historian, to 
offer a program of action at this late hour. 
I do so with the hope that you will carry 
on from here in your thinking—in your 
molding of public opinon—public opinion in 
the gigantic democracy which at this hour 
controls the destiny of mankind. 

How to avoid world war III? Yes, that 
and much more. I offer a_ seven-point 
program, part of which is already in opera- 
tion, part of which our State Department 
and the President apparently are contem- 
plating but to this moment have done little 
or nothing about, because they fear Con- 
gress: : 

1. Continue to keep ourselves militarily 
strong while letting the Kremlin masters 
know through a chain of defense alliances 
that any further military aggression on the 
part of Russia or any of her satellites will 
mean war in which the United States would 
participate and would not hesitate to use 
the atom bomb and other horrible weapons 
at ourcommand. This is a stop-gap measure. 

2. A vigorous and proud launching of 4 
bold new program to encourage investment 
of private capital and to bring to the under- 
developed areas of the world, as Mr. Truman 
put it in his inaugural address, the capital- 
istic technology which to this point has made 
of us the most powerful, prosperous people 
in history. Mr, Truman's puny request for 
$40,000,000 ($1 per family) hardly falls in 
the category of relative boldness. This 
would be no stop-gap measure. This should 
be our long-awaited answer to the challeng? 
of communism. Yhis is where our $820 
should be going. 

4. Acomplete revision of the Charter of the 
United Nations—such revision to be basec 
upon the tried and proved principles 0 
democracy—a bicameral system and ma- 
jority or large majority rule. Should Russia 
veto this move to make the UN a real 
“Democracy International,” and she would, 








then call a new world constitutional as- 
sembly, draw @ new constitution, and upon 
fcation by the United States Senate, then 


oars from the United Nations with invi- 
tation to others to follow us in the estab- 
lishment of an effective world republic. 
Membership would be restricted to those 
nations whose local governments are operat- 


ing under the principles of democracy as de- 
fined in the English Bill of Rights, or in the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man, or 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
jiohts 

" There must repose in that World Re- 
public real powers which all governments 
must have—legislative power, even includ- 
ing a limited power of taxation; judiciary 
power; and executive power, including full 
investigative and police powers. 

6. In that World Republic there would be 
not only the present World Bank with capi- 
tal vastly expanded, but a strong treasury 
tment—the depository of gold reserves. 

it buy gold and issue currency, and more 
and more of it as it acquired gold. This, I 





think, is essential. There can never be any 
circulation of an International currency nor 
may we logically hope for economic stability 
without some such drastic move. Then, in 


that World Republic, there must be a World 
department of commerce with powers to act. 


The socio-economic aim of this World Re- 
public would be a repudiation of totalitarian- 
ism in all forms and a substitution therefore 
of a dynamic bourgeois capitalism to bring 
about an increasing mass consumption of the 
good things all men want purposefully being 


mass produced in regulated quantity. There 
is no end to potential markets. Distribution 


of purchasing power can be stimulated. 
Sure, this cannot be done except through 
planned economy—planned as any grand 
strategy must be planned, as any board of 
directors must plan. Let those who despise 
centralized planning think of the alterna- 
ives and of the red beacon right down the 
road flashing—flashing. 





7. Meantime, a revolution must be pro- 
duced in the minds of men. In Europe, in 


Asia, in America, Truth and morality must 
become paramount or democracy will die as 
it died in Germany, as it has died in eastern 
and now is dying in central Europe, as it is 
dying elsewhere. Two world wars and a 
spreading economic cancer have dominated 
this century. The cutthroat practices, the 
flood of falsehoods, the scheming and plotting 
of Fascists, Nazis, Communists, and others 
has left a deep imprint upon our age. Men 
must understand that tyranny and war and 
depression can be eliminated. They and 
their children can be taught the funda- 
mentals of political science and economics. 
We must reverse the trend wherein the phy- 
sical sciences are outstripping the social sci- 
ences. American children must be well 


taught for they will control man’s destiny. 
But before that may be approached, Ameri- 


can fathers must somehow get it through 
their thick skulls that good teaching cannot 
be bought in bargain basements. Eight hun- 
dred and thirty dollars for wars—and Con- 
gress falls between stools over the proposi- 
Yon that $7.50 ought to be spent to assist 
in educating the Nation's youth. 


It ls quite possible to teach the propa- 
ganda-ridden people of the earth that bour- 
geols democracy is not the evil thing it ap- 
pears to many to be, But it means a drastic 
ceparture from our present course, and time 
is Tunning out. The poker game ts already 
ala, and we have moved into the atomic 


Does this seven-point program shock you? 


a shock you to know that 3 out of every 
co of Federal appropriation this year is 


Pr epens for war purposes and that the 
esau os we that this amount must be in- 
“tata until Marx’s predictions come true? 

> it shock you to realize that with the 
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Communist conquest of China that the self- 
perpetuating Politburo within 32 years shall 
have established its system over one-third of 
mankind, whereas with all the progress of 
the centuries, since long before Magna 
Carta, only one-fifth of humanity today 
lives under the rules of democracy, and that 
most of these democratic peoples plus the 
other 45 percent, now vacillating, are being 
bled white by their leaders—a leader which 
even neglects the education of its children? 

It is shocking, isn’t it, my fellow Ki- 
wanians, my fellow Americans? 





Rail Labor Law Failure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Rail Labor Law Failure,” pub- 
lished in the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times 
of April 21, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ratt Lasor Law FAILure 


Every time the railway labor law has been 
amended it has been hailed as the model 
labor law, setting a pattern for all manage. 
ment-labor relationships. 


SANTA FE IS LISTED 


That it is not this perfect model is again 
being demonstrated by the strike call of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen against a list of selected rail- 
roads. Though the Santa Fe is the only one 
in the list which serves this territory, either 
the UP or the SP or both may be involved 
later. 

First, it should be said that this is a pure 
featherbedding strike; it is not for any legit- 
imate end. What the union demands is 
that a third fireman be employed on Diesel- 
electric multiple-unit driving systems, which 
actually use no firemen at all. 

Diesel-electric drives have been success- 
fully operated with only one man in the cab. 
That engine crews should have two men, 
though nothing is required of the second 
but that he be ready to take over in an 
emergency, is reasonable enough. The pub- 
lic safety calls for such a precaution, so that 
the lives of passengers may be protected if 
one man becomes disabled. The second man 
should be provided for the same reason that 
a passenger airplane has a copilot. 


UNION CASE IS WEAK 


But there is no good reason for having 
three men; and a Presidential fact-finding 
board has so declared, after a careful ex- 
amination. Since 1933, all such fact-finding 
boards have been loaded in favor of labor 
organizations, so that when one rejects a un- 
ion's contentions the union must have a 
weak case indeed. 

But the second consideration in connec- 
tion with this strike deals with a really basic 
matter; this is a strike against a public util- 
ity, and a strike against a public utility is 
intolerable. 

It is at this point that the law is weakest. 
The law will continue to be fatally at fault 
until it is amended to provide for some form 
of compulsory arbitration. Men working for 
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a public utility cannot be permitted to strike, 
though they must, of course, have the ad- 
vantage of proper machinery for the redress 
of grievances. 

To argue that compulsory arbitration sets 
up a form of “forced labor” or “involuntary 
servitude” is to argue nonsense. No man has 
to take a job in a public utility; nor, having 
taken such a job, does he have to keep on 
working. He can quit. But the members of 
the BLFE do not wish to quit; they want to 
hold their jobs and they would object stren- 
uously if anybody was put to work in their 
place. 

EVADING SEIZURE 


Is it too much to ask that if they, as public 
utility employees, do not want to quit, they 
submit their disputes with management to 
impartial judgment so that the public will 
no be put to great loss and inconvenience? 

In this particular case, the impartial judg- 
ment has already been given, and it is against 
the union. The fact-finding board says there 
is no merit in the union contention that a 
third man should be hired, to help a second 
man do nothing nine-tenths or more of the 
time. 

The union is attacking a few railroads at a 
time so it can avoid, if possible, government 
seizure on the plea of national emergency. 
But the threat is to all railroads and to the 
public. 

The Railway Labor Law has fallen down 
before. Its object is to provide a rule of 
reason and avoidance of strikes in rail trans. 
portation. But instead of a rule of reason it 
has proved to the unions in the past that, 
no matter how unreasonable they are, the 
Government will force a settlement in their 
favor rather than permit a strike. It’s time 
it was changed. 





Concerning President Truman’s Speech at 
Lincoln, Nebr., May 8, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, If 
wish to call attention to an article which 
appeared in the May 12, 1950, issue of the 
Unionist, a weekly newspaper which has 
been in existence for over 26 years, and 
which is the only official newspaper of 
the Nebraska Federation of Labor, and 
the only official American Federation of 
Labor newspaper in either Omaha or 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

This article is indeed a splendid one, 
and is as follows: 

THOUSANDS HAIL TRUMAN’S SPEECH—DRIVING 
RAIN Fairs To DAMPEN ENTHUSIASM OF 
CHEERING THRONG IN LINCOLN 

(By Kenneth Lewis) 

All in all it was quite an occasion when 
the President came to town. For several 
hours before his train pulled in the Lincoln 
Hotel was a scene of great activity. The 
FBI had long before checked those who were 
to be admitted beyond the guard rope. 

Democratic big-wigs were everywhere. It 
was fun to meet people who had been only 
names in the papers up to that time. A lot 
of the labor boys were on hand. John 
Frahm had been running errands and work- 
ing for the good of the cause since about 
noon. Bill Noble came in about 3:30 and 
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had no difficulty getting one of those exclu- 
badges pinned on him. Al Witzling 
came later, and there were several from rail- 
road (including Fred Chapelle, Anton 
Munch, Ed Lafferty, and others) and other 
organizations. Lots of old friends. 

WANT EXCLUSIVE BADCES 


I guess Democrats are just like others, in 
some ways. Some of the gentlemen about 
the hotel were moaning long and loud be- 
cause they didn’t have one of the exclusive 
badges, denoting a member of the Presiden- 
tial reception party. But eventually most of 
them were satisfied, or at least quieted. 

This preliminary part was much like a 
convention—you just met people, and intro- 
duced those you knew to others. It was a 
pleasure to introduce Al to Mayor Miles, but 
they soon discovered they had been on the 
same program in opposing the repeal of rent 

rols. Judge Quigley wasn’t at all like 
I had imagined—but don’t know what I really 
had in mind. 
Then came the call for the parade—and 
exciusive” badge wearers were loaded into 
cars according to prearranged schedule. 
Then to the platform to await the President. 
Bill had left his raincoat in the car. Didn't 
think he'd need it. How wrong he was. 
After we'd met a lot more people, and just 
before the President came, it started to rain, 
The bands came inarching in, their various 
colored uniforms adding color to the occa- 
sion. Their music lifting those spirits that 
may have sagged because of the rain. 
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THRILL TO SEE PRESIDENT 


The band played the national anthem, 
and made you tingle a bit with the pride of 
the thing. 

It was quite a thrill to see the President 
coming from the railroad yards, just below 
us, then up into the stand. He wasn’t just 
a name in the papers, or an actor in a news- 
reeli—he was a real live man. Somehow it’s 
hard to make real people out of some of the 
names we read. But there he was—just like 
the rest of us—getting rained on. There 
was Mrs. Truman, and Margaret. They were 
real, too. Here was the Truman family—a 
family just like yours and mine. Funny, 
isn't it—some things you know are true, 
aie a little different after you see proof. 

Then the introduction by mayor of the 
town shielding his manuscript from the rain. 
The thunder interfered. The noise of the 
rain interrupted. But out in the rain, with 
no protection, about four thousand stayed of 
the many thousards who came and went— 
just to see the President—then get out of 
the rain. 

“REALLY HAS SOMETHING” 


I tried to listen carefully to his speech. 
It dealt with the farm program of the ad- 
ministration. He plugged for the so-called 
Brannan plan. To me it sounded logical. 
He sounded honest. I liked what I heard, 
But I don’t know much about farming pro- 
So I asked an expert—Stan Matzke 
farm editor of the Journal—what he though 
of the speech. “Excellent,” said Stan. 

boy really has something. I 
like to see such a program tried. If 
lropped to 5 or 10 cents a dozen, I 

lot more people would eat 

e price would naturally come back 

a level to make them equal with 

‘“ommodities. Meanwhile food would 

1eaper, and the farmer would still be 

a fair price. I'd like to see a pro- 

based on production payments tried 

Stan rates pretty high in my book 

in the matter of judgment. So this reaction 

from a Republican farm editor confirms my 

uninformed opinion that it was a good 
speech, 

After he finished speaking 


ana 


grams 


eggs. 


the President 


iis family were hurried to the train 


to get them out of the rain, and give them 
a chance to get into dry things. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the afternoon was the steps taken to safe- 
guard the President. From where we sat 
on the stand, you could see police or secret 
service men all around. In the railroad 
yards, on every building for two blocks, on 
fire escapes two blocks away, and closer, 
in strategic windows. They overlooked no 
bets. 

BAND PLAYS IN RAIN 


Then uptown to catch a bus. Crowded 
with people soaked, but glad to have seen 
the President. Most of them glad about 
being part of the crowd that listened while 
the University band, in a driving rain, 
played, paraphrased and sang, “We knew you 
were coming, so we baked a cake.” Then 
the whole crowd joined them in singing 
“Happy Birthday.” The fellow next to me, 
hanging on to the streetcar rail, was the 
engineer who had brought in the President’s 
train. He told about things that happened 
along the way, and the people who were out 
to get a glimpse of the President. 

All in all, it was a great occasion, when 
the President came to Lincoln. 


Public a Third Party in Any Rail Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. BONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Public’s a Third Party in 
Any Rail Dispute,” published in the 
Louisville Times of May 9, 1950. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Tue Pusiic’s A THIRD PARTY IN ANy RAIL 
DISPUTE 

A bill to ban railroad strikes has made & 
timely appearance in Congress, coming as it 
does in the face of a threatened walk-out by 
firemen on four major lines. Offered by 
Senator DoNNELL, of Missouri, as an amend- 
ment to the Railway Labor Act, it would 
substitute compulsory arbitration as a final 
means of settlement if collective bargaining 
and mediation failed to end a dispute, 
How it fares before the lawmakers may be 
determined to a large extent by what course 
the firemen’s dispute takes during the next 2 
weeks, 

By then the last-minute truce agreement, 
postponing a strike originally set for today, 
will have expired. If the firemen’s long- 
pending demand for an extra man on multi- 
ple-unit Diesel engines is settled amicably 
in the meantime, Senator DONNELL’s bill 
probably will lie forgotten in a committee 
pigeonhole. On the other hand, if a strike 
is called, the measure may become a matter 
of immediate concern to lawmakers, much 
as some of them would like to avoid such a 
political hot potato in an election year. 
(Senator DONNELL, incidentally, is among 
those up for reelection this fall.) 

The idea of compulsory arbitration as a 
preventer of strikes and lock-outs in vital 
industries is not new. It was proposed for 
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railroad workers when the 1920 transporta. 
tion bill, forerunner of the present railw, 
labor law, was before Congress. The Senate 
was for writing a strike ban into the 1999 
law, but the House objected. As finally 
passed, the measure required that ceadlockeg 
disputes be submitted to a railroad labor 
board, but the board was given no means of 
enforcing its decisions, 

The present law was enacted in 1926, js 
amended in 1934, it provides machinery for 
arbitrating disputes over interpretations of 
existing labor contracts. Within this re. 
stricted field, arbitration is compulsory to the 
extent that either party to a dispute may 
invoke its provisions with the understanding 
that, even if the other party does not agree, 
the awards of the arbitration board become 
binding on both parties and enforceable by 
court orders. 

For disputes involving issues other than 
contract interpretation, settlement is sought 
by mediation. If these efforts fail, the Na- 
tional Mediation Board attempts to induce 
the two sides to submit their differences to 
voluntary arbitration. If this offer is re. 
jected by either or both, the President names 
an emergency board to investigate and make 
recommendations for settlement. This hag 
the effect of delaying any strike action at 
least 60 days, with the Board required to 
report within the first 30 days of the waiting 
period. 

This 1926 act was long regarded as model 
labor legislation. In the first 15 years of its 
operation no serious threat of a rail strike 
developed. Since 1941, however, there have 
been three such threats, not counting the 
present one, and one actual tie-up. Plainly 
the law leaves something to be desired, 
Never was this more evident than in 1946 
when a walk-out by engineers and trainmen 
created such an emergency that President 
Truman was moved to ask Congress for the 
power to draft railroad workers. A draft bill 
was rushed through the House, 306 to 13, 
but the Senate, after a week end to think 
things over, displayed calmer judgment and 
killed the measure. 

The incident is illustrative of Congress’ 
sensitiveness to current happenings in the 
matter of labor legislation. When no storm 
is brewing it isn’t interested in putting 4 
roof on the house. When a storm breaks it 
is likely to rush to any extreme to get in 
out of the rain. 

If the threatened firemen’s strike, now set 
for May 10, comes off, we wouldn't want to 
see lawmakers rush to any extreme. We 
would, strike or no strike, like to see them 
give serious thought to the problem which 
the strike threat poses. The Donnell bill 
affords an opportunity for discussion. If !t 
is not the best answer, at least it is a starting 
point toward finding a proper solution—if 
not for this dispute, for future ones. 

To be sure, the President has the author- 
ity under still existing wartime emergency 
powers to seize the railroads if that becomes 
necessary to protect the public interest. But 
this is not an ideal solution, nor is it one 
that can be counted upon to last unless we 
are to assume that the emergency will go on 
indefinitely. 

Moreover, a rail strike can be injurious to 
a large segment of the population without 
actually creating a national emergency— 
what the President might readily recogniz? 
as a national emergency. Remember how 
long it took Mr. Truman to recognize the 
recent coal strike as an emergency deserving 
his official action? 

The strategy in the threatened strike ts to 
limit it to selected lines, instead of making 
it general, in the hope of avoiding Govern- 
ment seizure. That does not mean, however, 
that it would not injure a large number & 
innocent bystanders who have a right to 
expect protection. 











Five Hundred Companies Charged With 
Illegal Price Fixing and Violating the 
Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the April 13, 1950, issue of the Machinist, 
a weekly newspaper published in Wash- 
ineton, D. C., by the National Associa- 
tion of Machinists, the following article 
was published, which discloses an ap- 
palling situation. It is very dishearten- 
ing, indeed, to find so many business in- 
stitutions throughout the Republic ac- 
cused of failing to respect and obey the 
law of the land. It is little wonder that 
crime is on the increase at gangland lev- 
els when talented men so generally 
ignore the law. 

When I was a young man my mother 
taught me to respect respectable men 
and women because she thought that 
they had achieved greatness because of 
personal goodness, and a willingness to 
obey instead of to thwar’ or circumvent 


the law. 
The article is as follows: 
Illegal price fixing has become virtually a 


standard operating procedure for American 
business corporations, analysis of Justice 
Department files disclosed this week. 

An exclusive survey by The Machinist 
showed that the Government brought to 
court more than 600 different business firms 
and 13 trade associations in the past 2 
years. Last year alone, 263 corporations 
were charged with attempting to eliminate 
competition in violation of the antitrust 
laws. Price fixing, to prevent price cut- 


in a majority of these cases. Other illegal 
transactions included boycotts, price dis- 
tion against independent retailers, 
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industry-wide cartel agreements under 
which corporations pledge themselves not to 
compete in one another’s territory. 


The complete list of corporations and 
trade associations charged with antitrust 
ns during 1949 appears on pages 4 
this issue of The Machinist. 
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, authorities agree that the Justice 
Department is able to prosecute only a 
traction of the violations. Some authorities 


Teport that the Department’s appropriation 
permits it to investigate only about 10 per- 
cent of the complaints received. 

Herbert A. Bergson, chief of the Depart- 
ment's antitrust division, compares en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws to an ice- 
berg, at least two-thirds of it is below water, 

e isn’t seen. The Justice Depart- 
antitrust division has an annual 
of about $3,750,000—less than most 
cies spend on their police departments. 

Illegal price fixing and other attempts to 
throttle business competition have reached 
such proportions that Attorney General 
J H ward McGrath has labeled antitrust 
Violations “the most pressing domestic 
problem of our time next to unemployment.” 

Here are some specific examples of the 
illegal business methods used to keep prices 
high as exposed in criminal and civil suits 
brought by the Justice Department last year: 

Department stores: Five Philadelphia de- 
partment stores (Gimbels, Lit Bros., Snellen- 
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burg, Strawbridge & Clothier, and Wana- 
makers), were charged with participating 
in an illegal agreement to refrain from 
selling any merchandise at prices between 
90 and 97 cents. If 89 cents isn’t enough, 
the stores agreed to jack up the price to 
98 cents or more, the suit charged. The 
stores were charged with having a similar 
agreement not to price merchandise in the 
$1 to $10 price bracket in fractions of a 
dollar between 86 and 97 cents; and on 
merchandise selling for more than $10, not 
to use fractions of a dollar between 50 and 
94 cents. That means if an item is worth 
$22.55, it would automatically be priced 
at $22.95. This agreement acted to raise 
prices from 11 to 45 cents on all articles in 
these price ranges, the Justice Department 
said. 

Gasoline, oil, and auto supplies: The Sun 
Oil Co. of Pennsylvania has been charged 
with forcing 10,000 independent filling sta- 
tion operators to handle only Sun Oil prod- 
ucts. Under their contracts, these dealers 
were prohibited from shopping around for 
products of other companies that they 
might sell to their customers at lower 
prices. The Justice Department charges 
that the Sun Oil enforced this agreement 
by threatening to cancel operators’ leases 
and supply contracts on 24 hours notice 
and threatened to raise service station 
rentals or shut off their supply of gasoline 
if they handled any other competing 
products. 

Small loans: A multimillion dollar net- 
work of high-interest small-loan outfits op- 
erating in 23 Southern and Western States 
has been charged with keeping interest rates 
high by dividing up territory among them- 
selves to prevent competition, by agreeing to 
pad their rates with brokerage fees even 
where no broker is involved, and by contrib. 
uting to a fund to influence city councils and 
State legislatures seeking to regulate interest 
rates on small loans. 

Eyeglasses: Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., a 
group of its affiliates and a long list of doc- 
tors from many States have been charged 
with participating in a kick-back arrange- 
ment through which the doctor receives a 
kick-back of $10.95 from the optician selling 
the glasses recommended by the doctor. In 
some cases, the kick-back going to the doctor 
was more than the actual retail price of the 
glasses. For example, a pair of glasses for 
which a patient paid $18.25 should have cost 
only $7.30. The other $10.95 went to the 
doctor who had already charged the patient 
a fee for examining his eyes and for prescrib- 
ing the glasses. Some doctors, the Justice De- 
partment says, make as much as $20,000 a 
year in illegal kick-backs. 

Now turn to pages 4 and 5 for the complete 
list of companies charged with antitrust vio- 
lations last year. 


WHAT’S BEHIND THE HIGH PRICES YOU PAY? 


Here are the 263 corporations and 13 trade 
associations who were hailed into court last 
year on charges of violating the Nation’s 
antitrust laws. All these charges 
brought by the United States Department 
of Justice. 

In the civil actions the Government is seek- 
ing court orders to force corporations to 
cease their alleged illegal activity—to re- 
quire them to dissolve a price-fixing agree- 
ment, or to free a subsidiary company if that 
is necessary to break up a monopoly. 

In the criminal actions the Government 
is seeking punitive damages—fines, and in 
some cases prison sentences for corporation 
Officials who have been responsible for the 
illegal activity. 

Under the law the maximum fine that can 
be levied in criminal antitrust cases is $5,000 
on each count. Prison sentences are also 
authorized under the law, but in all of the 
50 years’ history of antitrust prosecution, 
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not a single businessman has ever been sent 
to jail on antitrust charges. 

The Department of Justice has asked Con- 
gress to increase the fines to a maximum of 
$50,000 for criminal antitrust violations, and 
to strengthen the law to prevent corporations 
from forming monopolies through the pur- 
chase of the assets of another corporation. 

So far these requests have been ignored, 
but the Department of Justice hopes that 
through vigorous action against illegal price 
fixing agreements, it can help cut prices. 


Criminal cases 


Cleaning and dyeing: Twenty-three clean- 
ing and dyeing companies and one associa- 
tion pleaded no defense to criminal charges 
of price fixing in the wholesale dry clean- 
ing business. They paid fines totaling $23,- 
875; Philadelphia Wholesale Cleaners & Dyers 
Association; A-C Cleaners & Dyers; Ararat Dye 
Works, Inc.; Atlas Cleaners and Dyers Co., 
Inc.; Bell Cleaners & Dyers; Centennial 
Cleaners & Dyers, Inc.; Eagle Cleaners & 
Dyers, Inc.; Levont Cleaners and Dyers, Inc.; 
Master Cleaners & Dyers, Inc.; North Clean- 
ers & Dyers. Inc.; Norway Service Cleaners, 
Inc.; New West-Park Cleaners, Inc.; Phila- 
delphia Dry Cleaners, Inc.; Philadelphia 
Cleaners & Dyers; Quality Cleaners & Dyers, 
Inc.; Queen Cleaners & Dyers, Inc.: Regal 
Cleaners & Dyers, Inc.; Star Cleaning & Dye- 
ing Co.; Tri-State Service, Inc. 

Cold storage: Four corpoxgations were 
charged with criminal conspiracy to fix prices 
in the sale of cold storage doors: Jamison 
Cold Storage Door Co.; National Refrigera- 
tors Co.; Streator Products Corp.; York Corp. 

Department stores: Five department stores 
pleaded no defense to charges of criminal 
conspiracy to fix prices and paid fines total- 
ing $12,500; Gimbel Brothers, Inc.; Lit Bros.; 
N. Snellenburg & Co., Inc.; Strawbridge & 
Clothier; John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 

Fish: The Stern Fish Co. was charged with 
criminal conspiracy to eliminate competition 
in the sale of wholesale fish. 

Ice: Seven corporations were named in 
criminal charges of monopolizing the ice in- 
dustry: Atlantic Co.; Chattanooga Ice De- 
livery Co.; City Ice Co.; City Ice Delivery Co.; 
Ice Service Co.; Orlando Ice Delivery Co.; 
Southern United Ice Co. 

Fire Extinguishers: Four corporations have 
been charged with criminal conspiracy to fix 
the prices of fire extinguishers: American- 
La-France Foamite Corp.; C-L-Two Fire 
Equipment Co.; The General Pacific Corp.; 
Walter Kidde & Co., Inc. 

Gas refrigerators: Two corporations were 
charged with criminal conspiracy to elim- 
inate competition and fix prices in the sale 
of gas refrigerator: Motor Parts Co.; Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Co. 

Glass lenses: The Univis Lens Co. has been 
charged with contempt of court in violating 
a consent decree entered into in 1942 pro- 
hibiting price fixing. 

Grape juice: Four corporations were 
charged with criminal conspiracy to main- 
tain noncompetitive uniform prices in the 
purchase of grapes: Church Grape Juice Co.; 
Hyland-Stanford Corp.; Tea Garden Products 
Co.; True-Ade, Inc. 

Iron foundries: Eight foundries and one 
association have been charged with criminal 
violation of the antitrust laws through price 
fixing on gray iron and castings: Acme Foun- 
dry Co.; Apex Foundry, Inc.; Atlas Foundry 
Co.; Central Iron Foundry Co.; Detroit Gray 
Iron Foundry Co.; Eureka Foundry Co.; 
Motor and Machinery Castings Co.; Stuart 
Foundry Co. 

Kitchen equipment: Four corporations 
pleaded no defense to criminal charges of 
illegal price fixing in the kitchen equipment 
industry and paid fines totaling $30,000: Vic- 
tor V. Clad Co.; W. F. Dougherty & Sons, Inc.; 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet, Inc. 
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Linen supply: Thirteen corporations and 
one trade association pleaded no defense to 
criminal charges of price fixing in the linen 
supply industry: Apex Coat, Apron, Towel & 
Linen Supply Co., Inc.; Central-Victory Coat 
and Apron Supply Co., Inc.; Commercial 
Towel Service, Inc.; Crown Coat, Apron & 
Towel Service Co.; Davis Coat & Apron Sup- 
ply Co., Inc.; Globe Coat & Apron Supply 
Co., Inc.; Gordon-Nick Linen Supply Co.; 
The Initial Towel Supply and Laundry Co.; 
Jenkins Linen Service, Inc.; Lehigh Valley 
Coat and Apron Supply; National Coat and 
Apron Supply, Inc.; Pennsylvania Coat and 
Apron Supply Co.; Penn Coat & Apron Supply 
Co ’ 

Plumbing supplies: Fifteen corporations 
and one trade asscciation have been charged 
with criminal conspiracy to fix the prices of 
plumbing supvlies: Northern California 
Plumbing and Heating Wholesalers Associa- 
ic Coast Pipe & Supply Co.; Crane Co.; 
Dallman Co.; Dalziel Plumbing Supplies; 
Deltz Pipe & Supply Co.; Grinnell Co. of the 
Facific; Heieck & Moran (Oakland); Heieck 
& Moran (Sacramento): Heieck & Moran 

n Francisco); P. E. O’Hair & Co.; Pacific 

‘o.; Slakey Bros., Inc.; Thomas F. Smith, 

; Tay-Holbrook, Inc.; Western Plumbing 
Supply Co., Ltd. 

Phonograph records: Four corporations 
ind one trade association pleaded no defense 

) criminal charges of price fixing and boy- 

ting in the sale of phonograph records. 

he association was ordered dissolved and 
es totaling $11,600 were imposed: Tri- 
te Retail Record Dealers Association; 


mel & Co.; 
Center, Inc. 
batteries: Twenty-two corpora- 
tions and one trade association were indicted 
on charges of seeking to eliminate ccm- 
petition in the sale and distribution of stor- 
age batteries: The Association of American 
Battery Manufacturers; the Electric Auto- 
Lite Co.; the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.,; 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc.; Globe-Union, Inc:.; 
the B. F. Goodrich Co.; the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Inc.; J & R Motor Supply Co.; 
Kansas Hide and Wool Co., Inc.; Morris P. 
Kirk & Son, I Lead Disposal Co.; Jacob 
I. Malschick, Inc.; Maw Metal Co.; Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Inc.; National Battery 
Co.; National Disposal, Inc.; National Lead 
Co.; Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Southeast Lead 
Co.; West Side Battery Lead Co. (Mass.); West 
Side Battery Lead Co. (N. J.); Western Auto 
Supply Co.; Willard Storage Battery Co. 

Turbines: Twelve corporations and two 
associations were charged with price fixing on 
vertical turbines: National Asscciation of 
Vertical Turbine Pump Manufacturers; Tur- 
bine Pump Manufacturers Association; the 

merican Well Works; Aurora Pump Co.; 
A. D. Cooke, Inc.; the Deming Co.; Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.; Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp.; Byron Jackson Co.; Johnston Pump 
Co.; Layne & Bowler, Inc., (Memphis); Layne 
& Bowler Corp. (Los Angeles); Winthrosth 
Pumps, Inc.; Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp. 

Wall paper: Ten corporations and one trade 
association pleaded no defense to criminal 
charges of price fixing in the industry and 
paid fines totaling $50,000: Asam Wallpapers, 
Inc.; B. & D. Wallpaper Co.; Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co.; D. Schultz & Co., Inc.; Fisher 
Wallpaper & Paint Co.; Isgo Wall Paper 
Corp.; James Davis, Inc.; Richard E. Thi- 
baut, Inc.; the Globr Mills (Inc.); the H. 
Blonder Co. 

X-ray film: Six corporations pleaded no 
defense to criminal charges of price fixing of 
medical X-ray film and paid fines totaling 
$22,000; General Electric X-Ray Corp.; Kele- 
ket X-Ray Sales Co., of Los Angeles; Kelley- 
Koett Manufacturing, Co.; R. L. Scherer Co.; 


McAllister’s, Incs Record & Gift 


Storage 


Civil cases 


Abrasives: Six corporations have been 
charged with illegal price fixing and patent 
pooling in the coated abrasives field: Armour 
& Co.; Behr-Manning Corp.; Durex Abrasives 
Corp.; Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co.; the Carborundum Co.; the Durex Corp. 

Artificial eyes: Two companies have been 
charged with illegal price fixing in the manu- 
facture and sale of plastic artificial eyes: 
Paul Gougelman Co.; Mager & Gougelman, 
Inc. 

Building products: Thirteen corporations 
have been charged with illegal price fixing in 
the sale of hard building products by the use 
of uniform price lists and uniform discounts: 
City Material & Coal, Inc.; Clifton Coal & 
Supply Co.; Collinwcod Shale Brick & Sup- 
ply Co.; Cayahoga-Dunham Supply Co.; Geist 
Coal & Supply Co.; Goff-Kirby Co.; Ideal 
Builders Supply & Fuel Co.; Mayfield Build- 
ers Supply Co.; Pacific Builders Supply Co.; 
Cueisser Builders Supply Co.; St. Clair Coal 
& Supply Co.; South Euclid Concrete Co.; 
Zone Coal & Supply Co. 

Canning industry: Four companies have 
been charged with illegally suppressing com- 
petition in the canning industry by refusing 
competitors use as a peach-pitting machine 
which is essential in the canning of peaches 
commercially: California Packing Corp.; Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp.; Libby, McNeill 
& Libby; Pacific Machinery Co. 

Cast-iron pipe: Four corporations found 
guilty of conspiring to monopolize the cast- 
iron-pipe market through the illegal use of 
patent license agreements. The court or- 
dered dissolution of the Sand Spun Patents 
Corp., and that 19 patents held by this firm 
be made available free of charge to anyone 
who wants to use them: American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co.; Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine 
Co.; Sand Spun Patents Corp.; Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Corp. 

Cellophane: Five corporations have been 
charged with conspiring to monopolize the 
cellophane industry: Christiana Securities 
Co.; Delaware Realty & Investment Corp.; E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; General Mo- 
tors Corp.; United States Rubber Co. 

Concrete blocks: Two corporations were 
charged with conspiring to monopolize the 
concrete-block industry: Besser Manufac- 
turing Co.; Stearns Manufacturing Co. 

Dentures: Austenal Laboratories, Inc., has 
been charged with price fixing in dentures 
and dental alloys used in filling teeth 
through an illegal patent license agreement. 

Drugs: Two corporations have been 
charged with conspiring illegally to restrain 
trade and monopolize the market in hard 
gelatin capsules: Eli Lilly & Co.; Parke, Davis 
& Co. 

Fish: Stern Fish Co. has been charged 
with illegally buying off competitors in order 
to establish a monopoly of the wholesale fish 
industry. 

Gasoline: Sun Oil Co. has been charged 
with illegal exclusive marketing practices in 
the marketing of gasoline, motor oils, and 
automotive accessories. 

Glassware: Holophane Co., Inc., has been 
charged with engaging in world-wide illegal 
cartel agreements to monopolize the pris- 
matic glassware and illuminating appliances 
field. 

Groceries: The New York Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., Inc., and nine of its subsid- 
iaries have been charged with monopoly in 
the grocery field. The Justice Department is 
seeking to divorce A. & P.’s manufacturing 
and processing business from its buying and 
selling business, and the separation of its 
seven retail divisions into independently 
owned retail food chains: The Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co. of America; The Great 
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Western Surgical Supply Co.; Westinghouse 
Electric Corp, 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. (New Jersey); The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. (Arizona): 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, (ive. 
vada); The New York Great Atlantic & Pac fic 
Tea Co., Inc.; Quaker Maid Co., Inc.: Ameri. 
can Cofiee Corp.; Nakat Packing Corp.; White 
House Milk Co., Inc.; Atlantic Commission 
Co., Inc. : 

Hosiery: Four corporations have been 
charged with monopolizing the hosiery in. 
dustry through control of hosiery machin. 
ery: Davis Co.; Interwoven St cking Co; 
Scott & Williams, Inc.; W. B. Davis & Son, Inc 

Ice: Seven corporations have been charged 
With un‘awfully combining to monopolize 
the ice industry: Atlantic Co., Chattanooga 
Ice Delivery Co., City Ice Co., City Ice De. 
livery Co., Ice Service Co., Orlando Ice De- 
livery Co., Southern United Ice Co, 

Milk: Two corporations have been charged 
with limiting production and price fixing in 
the goat milk industry: Meyenberg Milk 
Products Co.; Special Milk Products, Inc. 

Newspapers: The Lorain Journal Co. has 
been charged with illegally seeking to mon. 
opolize the dissemination of news, adver. 
tising, and other information. 

Plumbing and heating: Fifteen corpora. 
tions have been charged with illegal prac. 
tices to eliminate competition among whole. 
salers of plumbing supplies in northern Call. 
fornia: Coast Pipe & Supply Co.; Crane Co.; 
Dallman Co.; Dalziel» Plumbing Supplies; 
Deita Pipe & Supply Co.; Grinnell Company 
of the Pacific; Heick & Moran (Oakland); 
Heick & Moran (Sacramento); Heick & Mor- 
an (San Francisco); P, E. O’Hair & Co.:; Paci- 
fic Can Co.; Slakey Bros., Inc.; Tay-Holbrook 
Inc.; Thomas F. Smith, Inc.; Western Plumb- 
ing Supply Co., Ltd. 

Rayon: Celanese Corp. of America has been 
charged with trying to monopolize the in- 
dustry by acquiring the stock and assets of 
its chief competitor, 

Storage batteries: Twenty-two corpora- 
tions and one trade association have been 
charged with combining illegally to elimi- 
nate competition in the sale and distribu- 
tion of storage batteries: Electric Auto-Lite 
Co.; Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; Gamble- 
S*:ogmo, Inc.; Glove-Union, Inc.; B. F. Good- 
rich Co,; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., In:.; 
J. & R. Motor Supply Co.; Kansas Hide and 
Wool, Co., Inc.; Morris P. Kirk & Sons, Ins; 
Lead Disposal Co.; Jacob I. Malschick, Inc.; 
Maw Metal Co.; Montgomery Ward & Co, 
Inc., National Battery Co.; National Dis- 
posal, Inc.; National Lead Co.; Sears Roebuck 
and Co.; Southeast Lead Co.; West Side Sat- 
tery Lead Co. (Mass.); West Side Battery 
Lead Co. (N. J.); Western Auto Supply Co.; 
Willard Storage Battery Co.; Association of 
American Battery Manufacturers. 

Telephone equipment: Two companies 
have been charged with a monopoly of tele- 
phone equipment, telephones, and material: 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co, 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 

Transportation: Two corporations were 
charged with violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law by illegally requiring certain ship- 
pers to use only the facilities of these com- 
panies; Northern Pacific Railway Co.; North- 
western Improvement Co. 

Turbine pumps: Twelve corporations and 
two trade associations have been charged 
with price fixing to suppress competition in 
the manufacture of vertical turbine pumps. 
American Well Works; Aurora Pump ©o.; 4. 
D. Cook, Inc.; Deming Co.; Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co.; Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.; 
Byron Jackson Co.; Johnston Pump Co.; 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., (Memphis); Layne & 
Bowler, Corp. (Los Angeles); Wintroath 
Pumps, Inc.; Worthington Pump & Machine 
Corp.; National Association of Vertical Tul 
bine Pump Manufacturers; Turbine Pump 
Manufacturers Association, 








Iding equipment: Morton Gregory Corp. 
, charged with illegally allocating 


We 
as bee! 
ao markets for stud welding equipment 
rough patent and trade-mark license 
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agreements 





Rail Strike Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Rail Strike Threat,” published 
in the Greenville (S. C.) News, of April 
22, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Rat STRIKE THREAT 

The country is again threatened with a 
strike on four big railroad systems which 
could easily lead on to a general paralysis of 
railroad transportation service. 

And since it appears that the entire pro- 
cess of the Railway Labor Act has now been 
worked through on this particular dispute 
without a settlement, there seems no further 
means in this law of preventing the strike. 
is section of the country would be 
usly affected if this strike materializes, 
since the Southern Railway is one of the 
systems affected. 
he prospect of such a grave interference 
ilroad transportation services seems to 
emphasize once again the need for a more 
definite public policy eliminating the right 
to strike in public utility services indispen- 
sable to public welfare. 

In this instance, the demand is for the 

1 ment of a second fireman on Diesel 

motives A Presidential fact-finding 
ard has held that this demand is not justi- 














ilroad men evidently feel that their 
d is meritorious, despite this finding, 
is hewspaper is not undertaking to pass on 
the merits of this particular issue. But the 
blic interest in th> maintenance of 
public services like railroad trans- 
ion should be paramount, and public 
y with respect to labor disputes in such 
ries should be such, we think, as to 
cemand that employment in them be condi- 
hed upon the settlement of such disputes 
in some other way than by penalizing the 
i ugh strikes, 
‘ie railroad unions, apparently, are deter- 
hed to paralyze the entire railroad trans- 
( system of the country in an attempt 
enlorce this demand. For the president 
herhood of Locomotive Fireman 
inemen is quoted in a New York 
©S dispatch as describing the prospective 
as the beginning of a strike against 
in the United States. This, of 
iid be an intolerable situation, 
ent laws acknowledge the right 
to stop all railroad transpor- 
> Railway Act’s processes fail to 
iement. 
was formulated in the assumption 
rocesses it provided would elim- 
lihood of a railroad strike. But 
me apparent that this Was a false 
If we really mean to establish 
trier to such strikes it is time we 
hg so plainly in the law. 


sential 
essential 
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The New Political Hysteria or Delirium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
never was a time during the history of 
our country when the political opposi- 
tion was so lacking in decency and com- 
mon bay-horse sense as it is at the pres- 
ent moment. 

The press of other nations stands 
aghast at what is going on in the United 
States of America and what is really 
wrong with the keepers of the boiling 
witchpot of reactionary Republican 
statecraft. 

Today, reactionary republicanism 
could be called, very properly, political 
delerium. Whether they are aware of 
the fact, or not, they are doing a super- 
lative disservice at this time to the Re- 
public. From my own careful study and 
observation of the faces and doings of 
the mentally bereft I recognize that there 
is now in existence in the Nation not 
dementia Americana, the “conjured up 
for the defense” type of mental irrespon- 
sibility, pulled out of the legal trick sack 
in New York City years ago by Califor- 
nia’s Delmas in the case of the People 
against Harry K. Thaw, but a new type of 
mental derangement which should be 
called rodentia dementia republica, the 
general symptoms of which are mani- 
fested by a shortness of vision and a run- 
ning of the mouth. 

The hoof beats of the frenzied four 
horsemen, the Smearies, Loopies, Piffle 
Faces, and Daubem Reds are fairly mak- 
ing the peaceful welkins ring with their 
nonsense and gibberish. Their antics 
should suggest to the writers of amusing 
fiction four new comic strip characters. 
Isn’t it a laugh to expect that sane 
people would line up behind such nau- 
seating leadership? 

In passing, we should not forget the 
antics of Vickey the Nutty, who hov- 
ered like a bird of ill omen over the Pres- 
idential train full of curiosity like the 
bear which went over the mountain to 
see what he could see, 

I have been told by a great authority 
on birdlore that there is only one bird, 
the raven, which is possessed of sufficient 
I don’t care a whit attitude as to sit in 
and deliberately foul its own nest. It 
seems, however, that some human 
“pirds’” have been overlooked. They 
come crazier and nastier by the hour, 
sans all political home hygiene. 

On my last trip to Omaha I met an old 
gentleman who expressed the thought 
that he would much prefer to be a mag- 
got in the carcass of an ownerless dead 
mule than be any one of the foregoing 
totally irresponsible groups, and I agree 
that he is right. 

If they are looking for leadership in 
the mentally decayed roistering reaction- 
ary Republican Party they should have 
sense enough to know that it cannot be 
secured by the kind of individuals pres- 
ently in the Republican saddle as the 
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Pennsylvania and Oregon primaries re- 
fiect so clearly. 

The issue is not the improperly created 
slogan, Liberty versus Socialism, but is 
much simpler than that. It is Demo- 
cratic sanity against reactionary Repub- 
lican political hysteria and prolonged 20- 
year political delerium. 

The following instructive article which 
appeared in the May 12, 1950, issue of 
the Unionist, published in Omaha, Nebr., 
is well worth reading and pondering 
over: 

THE DEVIL IN WASHINGTON 
(By Edward A. Harris) 

WASHINGTON.—Pathological fear gripped 
the townsmen of Salem Village late in the 
seventeenth century when a little group of 
neurotic teen-age girls fell into hysterical 
fits as if possessed of the devil. Breaking the 
bonds of strict Puritan discipline, the girls 
talked blasphemously during their fits and 
cried out against those in league with the 
devil who were afflicting them. 

Few escaped the spiteful vengeance of the 
girls, who suddenly found all the attention 
they had ever craved. A pious pure-hearted 
old grandmother, Rebecca Nurse, was cried 
out against by the girls as a witch, and car- 
ried from her sickoved to be hanged. An old 
man, sound in body and mind despite his 
age, was pressed to death because he re- 
mained mute, refusing to confess his witch- 
ery. The constables righteously piled rocks 
upon his chest as he lay prostrate until the 
mounting weight crushed him. Children as 
young as 5 years of age were carted to dank 
and foul prisons as bedeviled. 

The madness and panic were contagious. 
As soon as one villager was named as a 
witch, corroborating witnesses marched to 
court to detail acts of witchery of the ac- 
cused. These witnesses were not malicious 
liars; they fervently believed their own tales, 
as embellished by sick imaginations, and 
their hearsay gossip was accepted as evidence 
in the sick atmosphere of the day. 

The Salem court, however, convicted the 
witches mostly on spectral evidence. What 
good was it for accused witches to swear to 
their innocence when even at that moment 
the teen-age girls rolled on the courtroom 
floor and shrieked wildly that the spectral 
shapes of the defendants were then afflicting 
them? 

To some observers there appears a striking 
parallel between the Salem pathology and 
the current spy hysteria in Washington. 
A new book, The Devil in Massachusetts, by 
Marion L. Starkey comes as a fresh shock 
in its vivid portrayal of the depths of cruelty 
and irresponsibility to which human beings 
can sink in the spell of fear and ignorance. 

Then, as now, the accusers were the exalted, 
including exwitches who recanted and 
pointed their cleansed fingers at former con- 
spirators. It was safe, even noble, to be an 
accuser; there was no risk to it, but there 
was fame and glory. Spectral evidence was 
accepted then, even as hearsay evidence is 
today spread across the Nation’s press. 

Those who dared criticize the teen-age 
neurotic girls were promptly—within 
onds—themselves branded by the girls as 
witches and hanged. Anyone who dared to 
defend the good name of the accused was 
at once cried out against by this little 
feminine band of life-and-death givers 

There is no gallows as yet in the Washing- 
ton manhunt, but character assassination 
serves as effectively. Here, too, it is safe to 
be an accuser, and perilous to back the good 
mame of the accused. As to the accused 
himself, how can he ever prove he is not a 
witch? How can Professor Owen J. Latti- 
more, of Johns Hopkins University, or Secre- 


tary of State Dean Acheson, for that matter, 


sec- 
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prove beyond a shadow of doubt that they 
are not Communists? It cannot be done. 

The accusers must be well aware of this, 
But lest the trap be not tight enough, ex- 
Communist Louis Budenz has conveniently 
made it escape proof. The truly dangerous 
Communists, he avers, do not carry party 
cards and may never join the party. They 
even remain aloof from the fringes of the 
party and in order to conceal their true 
identity may pose as anti-Communists or 
supporters of the Marshall plan. 

If Lattimore’s writings show a party line, 
he stands condemned; if they show anti- 
Communist sentiment, the clever scoundrel 
is doubly dammed. The trap is sufficiently 
elastic to apply to anyone. 

In 5 years of constant communion with 
the FBI, Budenz would have the public 
believe that he did not have time to men- 
tion the name of Lattimore. Only after it 
was charged that Lattimore was the top 
Red espionage agent did Budenz find his 
memory refreshed and his time ample for 
long public dissertations on Lattimore. 

The corroborating witnesses may con- 
tinue to parade to the side of frenzy as the 
accusations are hurled. But more and more 
observers are wondering why the word of 
admitted ex-Communists is sanctified over 
the word of other citizens. Would not the 
same character markings that first led them 
into communism carry over to an intem- 
perate opposite extreme? Here is the ad- 
mission of one noted ex-Communist, Author 
Koestler, in this respect: 

“Those who were caught by the great 
illusion of our time, and have lived through 
its moral and intellectual debauch, either 
give themselves up to a new addiction of 
the opposite type or are condemned to pay 
with a lifelong hang-over.” 

Secretary Acheson, in a stirring speech 
before editors and publishers in Washington, 
described the crusade as mad and 
vicious. In Salem Village many long 
years ago the madness was ended only 
when intelligent men and cool heads emerged 
from their neutral retreats to speak their 
minds, aware at last that no one was safe 
from such pathology. Until su¢h an awak- 
ening takes place on a large scai¢c, the Wash- 
ington bedlam will go unchecked. Acheson 
has shown the way, but many more as cou- 
rageous as he must speak up if common 
sense is to prevail over the devil in Wash- 
ington. 


The Rail Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial 
entitled “The Rail Strike,” published in 
the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator- 
Telegram of May 10, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Tue RAIL STRIKE 

How indefensible the railroad firemen’s 
= » is may be seen in a glance at railroad 

ory Diesel locomotives were first 
ed on the Burlington system in 1934, 

The strike is intended to force the employ- 
1ent of a third man in the cab of a Diesel 
times this demand has 


since 


tive Thre 
uve, Three 


been turned down by a Railway Labor Act 
fact-finding board. Actually, the locomo- 
tives were operated at first by a single man. 
Ever since then the unions have tried to 
force the roads to pack the Diesel crew with 
additional and totally unneeded men, 

In 1943 a Presidential board found that 
there was no need for either an extra fire- 
man or extra engineer. In 1947 the Presi- 
dent named another board which declared 
flatly that the union demand was devoid of 
merit. 

After union pressure forced the roads to 
hire two men, the engineers and firemen 
joined to campaign for a third or even a 
fourth man. They argued that the power 
units demanded such frequent inspection 
visits from the cab that the one fireman had 
to ke absent much of the time. The fact- 
finding boards denied this. The fireman, 
they said, has little or no need of going back 
to the power units. 

When the present strike was threatened, 
still another emergency board reported that 
the firemen’s brotherhood “actually seeks to 
break what it considers the traditional com- 
bined fireman (helper) job into two jobs 
with one fireman assigned to each.” The 
board pointed out that on every other type 
of locomotive the fireman regularly performs 
@ combined job made up of the two general 
functions. 

Another board reported that the Diesels 
had already increased the number of rail- 
road jobs by producing more business for the 
roads. The Government, through the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, has con- 
stantly encouraged the railroads to expand 
their Diesel operations in order to cut oper- 
ating costs and so efiect economies which are 
urgently needed if the carriers are to hold 
their share of the Nation's freight and pas- 
senger business. 

It has been said that the strike, with its 
crippling effect on the lives, welfare, and 
safety of millions of Americans, is not a 
railroad strike at all, but a railroad hold-up. 
It is more—it is a hold-up of a large part of 
the Nation. It is another argument for the 
proposed bill to outlaw rail strikes and re- 
quire compulsory arbitration as a last resort 
in railroad disputes. Such a measure, with 
its curtailment of freedom, ordinarily is un- 
desirable, but the rail unions have shown 
such irresponsibility in recent years that 
they may make it unavoidable, 


“We Are a Prosperous People—We At- 
tribute Our Material Success Not Only 
to the Spirit of Free Enterprise That Is 
So Characteristic of Our American Sys- 
tem but to the Bounteous Gift of a 
Divine Power That Has Given Us Such 
a Rich Country in Such a Healthy En- 

ironment in Which To Grow” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. O’TCOLE. Mr. Speaker, I know 
I express the sentiments of a great cross 
section of my colleagues in saying that 
a single Armed Forces Day such as was 
participated in by all three of our armed 
services last Saturday shall henceforth 
become an annual event, 
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There was and is real cause 
bration. At long last, all of our 
services are united in one team, 
tainly that unity could not be 
at a better time. 

As the strategy of all defense agencies 
have been unified, so have their fiscal 
affairs. On every front Secretary of p.. 
fense Louis Johnson has succeeded in 
meshing every gear concerned with na. 
tional security into one business-admiy. 
istered, efficiently and effectively op=y. 
ated national defense program. r 

I have just come upon a copy of , 
speech delivered by the Honorable Louis 
Johnson in New York City on Saturday 
last. Secretary Johnson may well }: 
proud of the job which he perfected in 
the field of administration, a job oniy 
in small part reflected in the defense 
budget for this year. 

Truly Johnsoneque, the address made 
by the Secretary carried no one boast of 
the tremendous task accomplished iy 
these last 14 months. Rather, it picto. 
rialized the moral, the spiritual, and tie 
military might of our people and ou 
armed services in securing the peace of 
our own country and the well-being of 
the world. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a great talk. It 
was a talk made straight from the shoul. 
der by a great administrator. There was 
no “viewing with alarm,” rather, there 
was a soul searching of values by Sec. 
retary Johnson that reached into every 
phase of American life. In his talk he 
chose to emphasize, not the disturbing 
factors that even now tend to keep our 
own people apart, but rather to stress 
the common interests that cement us into 
one mighty and the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth. 

It is because of these cbhservations made 
with respect to Secretary Johnson's 
Armed Forces Day talk that I am asking 
the unanimous consent of this House to 
extend my remarks and include therein 
the address made last Saturday by the 
Honorable Louis Johnson. 

I sincerely commend the reading of 
this talk to every Member of the House: 
Remarks By Lovis JOHNSON, SECRETARY OF 

DErENSE, ON ARMED Forces Day, New York 

Crry, SaTurpAy, May 20, 1950 

On the streets and sidewalks of New York, 
in the skies overhead, and close to the shores 
of Manhattan, we beheld today a strsing 
demonstration of unification in action—tn 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the 
Air Force “teamed for defense” and the 
American people stanchly behind them '2 
full support. It was a heart-warming sight 
that we shall always remember, 4nd ©! 
that those who would trespass against U 
would do well never to forget. 

There were ships, and planes, and guns 
arms and equipment of all sorts for pee! 
to see—and one piece of protective i” 
structible armor whose inner strength had t 
be felt. It is a force that always has Seen 
and still is our strongest weapon, anc * 
is so much a part of our American life ts 
some of us may not realize its full valu 
and significance as a weapon of nati na 

efense. I refer to our national unity ; 

In the crowds here today, there were - . 
and women of diverse origins, of sepal 
races, and of different religions, but 4 s)* 
of unity seemed to permeate their soyis 6 
send thrills through their bodies as ¢ 
sample after another of the might of Amer! . 
passed before them in review. Their stro) 
happy, healthy faces eloquently es] 


for cele. 
Military 
and Cér. 
Tealized 








e in our country, their love for our 


ir prid 
vee ions, and their faith in our American 


code of reason. 
Those who do not understand America, 
and those who would plot our destruction, 


see only the diversity of American life and 
expect to find in it a weak spot, the Achilles 
heel of our body politic. They have tried 
to exploit it before to make us suspicious of 
each other but they failed disastrously. 
They failed because they were too blind to 
see that our inner strength was found not 
in a hidden cache of secret weapons but in an 
open and fully revealed attitude of mind 
and way of life, a spirit of unity and fair 
lay. 

we are a happy people, and we find our 
greatest joy in sharing our happiness with 
others. We are a peaceful people and we 
strongly support any genuine effort to eradi- 
cate the evils that cause war. We are a gen- 
erous people and we give with our hearts. 
We have shared freely of our worldly goods 
with less fortunate peoples and we have not 
done it in a patronizing way. Nor have we 
done it merely to save ourselves, as some 
sinister propaganda would have our Euro- 
pean friends believe. We are a prosperous 
people, too, and we attribute our material 
uccess not only to the spirit of free enter- 
prise that is so characteristic of our Ameri- 
can system, but to the bounteous gift of a 
divine power that has given us such a rich 
country in such a healthy environment in 
which to grow. 

We are a spiritual people. We are a re- 
ligious people. We are not ashamed to live 
by the Golden Rule, and our friends overseas 
and even the people behind the iron curtain 
deep down in their hearts are aware of our 
sincerity of purpose. They know and the 
world knows that it is not our aspiration to 
live under conditions where in self-protec- 
tion “every man hath his sword upon his 
thigh because of fear in the night.” But we 
iot afraid to do something about it. We 
already have set up the standard upon the 
walls, And we propose to make the watch 
strong 

Nor do we prepare alone. Lined up beside 














us in a solemn pact are 11 other North At- 
lantic nations which have a similar stake to 
ours in the preservation of peace. They may 


be smaller in territory. They may have less 
of worldly goods but they, as we, have the 





same thing to lose and the same thing to pro- 
tect—freedom. It is freedom that all of us 
seek—freedom from the boring of Commu- 
hist termites into the foundations of our in- 
stitutions and freedom from the threat of 
Russian imperialistic aggression against the 
s of our territorial integrity. 

Our friends overseas are closer to the ca- 
tastrophic danger of Soviet Russian policy 
than we are. They have seen free and inde- 


nhdent states crumble from Communist in- 
They have near them the ex- 
ples of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Rumania. They have noted Russian 
arms take over Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, 
and other countries and incorporate them 
into their Soviet orbit. They behold the 
fate of far-off China, They have seen mil- 
| people betrayed by the blandishment 
economic and political equality only to 
ind themselves trapped—hungry, naked, 
and disillusioned. 

Our treaty partners know just what they 
may expect in the wake of a Communist 
victory whether by force, the threat of force, 
or as & result of boring from within. They 
Know, too, that if aggression should come 
‘hey would be the first to feel its impact. 
For § years they have fought off the Com- 
munist menace, and with our help have 
grown stronger in their capabilities to re- 
sist. You can be sure that they are not going 
to default to communism now. More than 
ever before they realize that their future 
physical safety and the security of the ideals 
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they live by, depend on their ability to dis- 
courage aggression and to hold communism 
at bay. 

I have every faith in our partners. I be- 
lieve they are ready and willing to carry 
their proportionate share of the armament 
burden that is so necessary to deter aggres- 
sion and to maintain the peace. They have 
&@ right to expect a great deal of us and they 
are getting it. We have a right to expect 
their fair share of contribution to their com- 
mon defense and that, too, I am confident, 
will be forthcoming. We are working to- 
gether. We are planning together. We are 
sacrificing together, and if it ever becomes 
necessary, we will be fighting together. 

Gen. Omar Bradley, our Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who presides over the 
Military Committee under the North At- 
lantic Treaty organization has already re- 
ported that defense planning has reached a 
new peak of international cooperation. 
Such an evaluation coming from a man of 
General Bradley’s integrity and his experi- 
ence in combat with armed forces of many 
nations, augurs well for the potential effec- 
tiveness of the pact as deterrent and a de- 
fense to aggression. 

Hubert Howard, the Chairman of our Mu- 
nitions Board, who presides over the mili- 
tary production and supply board of the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization, has re- 
ported to me to similar effect. Mr. Howard 
is an outstanding executive from Chicago 
with a reputation for forthright integrity. 
He reported that the major deficiencies in 
military equipment among our North Atlan- 
tic partners for the support of the defense 
plan have now been ascertained. Transfers 
of equipment surplus to each country’s 
needs have been started. The survey of pro- 
duction capacity in Europe has been com- 
pleted. The machine tools and matériel 
given by the United States for additional 
military production have been put to use. 
Mr. Howard indicated that a definite in- 
crease in the tempo of military production 
has been attained. Plans, he said, have been 
made, and in some cases production has al- 
ready been started to supply spare parts for 
American equipment. The Board is now en- 
gaged in working out means of standardiza- 
tion of equipment, wherever possible, for 
interchange among the 12 partners under 
the treaty. 

When it comes to arms and equipment in 
quality and in the vast quantities demand- 
ed by modern conditions, the pool of skill, 
ingenuity, and experience possessed by the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations should weigh 
neavily ‘n our favor. We are exploiting the 
scientific and industrial capabilities of 
America in our intensive search for more ef- 
fective weapons of defense and offense. 

Mr. William Webster, who was recently ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Research and De- 
velopment Board, reports a full and ener- 
getic program of weapons research in prog- 
ress. We are making every reasonable effort 
to maintain a margin of technological su- 
periority. We shall need it to offset the 
probably numerical superiority of an ag- 
gressor. Devices and techniques are being 
developed in our laboratories to neutralize 
the effectiveness of mass weapons. In re- 
cent months encouraging gains have been 
made along lines that offer promise of solu- 
tions for some problems of high priority. 

In the final analysis, however, it is the 
ability of troops to exploit fully the strate- 
gic, tactical, and technical advantages af- 
forded by these superior weapons that will 
make the difference between victory and 
defeat. Training, therefore, becomes the 
keystone of our defense. 

Our armed forces have always taken con- 
siderable pride in the quality of their train- 
ing. They have prepared their individual 
fighting men to face the supreme test of 
battle with full confidence in themselves, 
their leaders, and their weapons, and have 
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gone into action determined to outfight, 
outsmart, and outlast their adversaries. 
How well they succeeded is chronicled in the 
record of two World Wars. 

We did not win every skirmish, nor every 
battle, nor even every campaign. In fact, we 
took a few very bad lickings, especially in the 
early days of World War II. Even now these 
defeats are hard to explain to the satisfac- 
tion of the American. people; and they are 
even more difficult to condone. 

War, however, as any other human effort, 
has its defeats as well as its victories, and we 
must reconcile ourselves to the likelihood of 
an occasional set-back. What we cannot and 
must not reconcile ourselves to is a failure 
to profit from error. In that respect our 
armed forces proved themselves apt pupils. 
They learned considerably from each of their 
defeats. They corrected their mistakes, and 
then ran up a string of victories that drove 
their opponents to their cellars and their 
forests, frantically seeking shelter. On the 
ground, at sea, and in the air our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force completely defeated the 
military forces that were pitted against them, 
and thoroughly destroyed the enemy’s will to 
continue the fight. 

The most important lesson of war which 
we learned and which is just as significant 
today as it was the morning after December 
7, 1941, is the need for teamwork in combat. 
The lesson was not lost upon us during 
World War II, and toward the end we had 
reached a degree of interservice teamwork, 
mutual understanding, and confidence never 
before attained in our own history and per- 
haps in the history of the world; for basic 
rivalries among armed forces to the detri- 
ment of teamwork are nothing new. They 
have been proverbial and are as old as the 
services themselves. 

Quite recently there came to my office a 
letter from Bermuda which illustrates the 
effect of this traditional service rivalry upon 
military efficiency during colonial days. It 
appears that when the English ship Sea Ven- 
ture, en route to Virginia, was wrecked upon 
the shores of Bermuda in 1609 all hands were 
saved. Among them were Sir Thomas Gates, 
a lieutenant general of the army, and Ad- 
miral Sir George Somers, in charge of the 
fleet. There were eight other vessels, but 
they safely reached Virginia without serious 
mishap. 

According to William Strackey, secretary 
for the Virginias, Gates, of the army, forth- 
with set one Frobisher, an experienced ship- 
wright, to building a pinnace to replace the 
wrecked Sea Venture. Somers, of the navy, 
decided that the lines of the pinnace were 
not just right, so he built another bark of 
his own design on one of the other islands. 
Strackey was evidently having a hard time 
explaining this apparently wasteful duplica- 
tion of time and effort and finally came up 
with this entry in his log in the Elizabethan 
style of the period: 

“There was, however, a secret explanation: 
The sea and land commanders, being alien- 
ated one from the other—a quality over com- 
mon to the English—and fallen into jeal- 
ousies, thought it better to direct their ef- 
forts from different places.” 

There will, however, be no direction of 
efforts from different places in our Armed 
Forces; and our training program today is 
to make sure that they will not become alien- 
ated from each other and fall into any more 
jealousies but work together wholeheartedly 
for the common defense. 

With that objective in mind we conduct 
as often as practicable joint exercises to train 
our forces to work together. They vary in 
magnitude from “Camid,” a project designed 
to help the cadets of West Point and the 
midshipmen of Annapolis get better ac- 
quainted with each other and learn how to 
get along together during the early stages of 
their careers, to the major joint exercise such 
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as “Swarmer” whi. called upon sixty thou- 
sand from the Army and the Air Force, and 
the grand joint exercise such as ‘“‘Portrex” 
including 80,000 men of all services. 

The planning for these exercises is a trem- 
endous job in itself. Representatives of the 
Army, Navy, including the Marines, and the 
Air Force work for months at a time to de- 
velop situations that will test the combat 
capailities of the participants, their organ- 
ization, their strategy, their tactics, their 
weapons, and their equipment, and above all, 
their capacity for teamwork. These exercises 
are tough. Their aim is not to see how well 
performance can be expected under normal 
conditions, but *how far we can go, what 
limits there are for humans and machines 
beyond which one dare not venture without 
serious consequences. What is the break- 
ing point—that is the basic test. 

Because these joint maneuvers are in a 
fense contests between forces representing 
an aggressor and a defender, there is a temp- 
tation in a sports-conscious country like ours 
to look for winners and losers. But the 
only losers that interest us in this matter 
are our potential enemies, whom we hope 
to be in a better position to defeat because 
we have had such exercises, and have prof- 
ited by the experience we have gained through 
them. 

While these are realistic exercises, conduct- 
ed for military purposes, we have nothing 
to hide and, on the contrary appreciate the 
great public interest in our activities and in 
the American men and women who make up 
our Armed Forces. Representatives of the 
press and other information media are wel- 
come to witness these maneuvers. But these 
joint exercises are not intended to present 
mere spectacles for visitors, the Secretary of 
Defense included. And where I have noticed 
any evidence of such a tendency, I have is- 
sued instructions to the services to adhere 
only to realistic presentations and to omit 
all frills and thrills and entertainment that 
are not germane to the problem and to the 
test. 

These exercises are designed to point up 
weaknesses. Our umpires understand this. 
They know it is not their function at the 
end of a joint exercise to show up with a 
rosy report that all is well. What we want 
to know is—what is wrong? The reports, I 
am pleased to note, have been constructively 
critical and the three services and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have learned lessons from 
them which in time will be implemented into 
sounder battle doctrine, more effective or- 
ganization, improved weapons and equip- 
ment and above all more efficient fighting 
men with a higher morale and better dis- 
cipline with which to face whatever may lie 
ahead. 

We are fortunate in the quality of our 
fighting man today. He approaches the best 
we had in wartime. He is far superior to 
what we ever had in peacetime. More than 
half of our soldiers, sailors, marines and air- 
men are less than 24 years old with that en-« 
thusiasm and energy that goes with youth 
and makes for the most efficient type of fight- 
ing man. Our men are relatively a highly 
stable group. Thirty-five percent of them 
are married, Twenty-five percent of them 
have families with children. They are expe- 
rienced in military skills and responsibilities, 
More than one-half of them have been in 
the service 3 years cr more. They enjoy an 
educational level far above the national 
average. Forty-three percent of our sailors 
and marines, 42 percent of our airmen and 
26 percent of our soldiers are high school 
graduates. But why go on with more statis- 
tics? Look at the men yourselves. See them 
on furlough. Talk wo them. Occasionally, 
of course, you may find an exception, as in 
every other walk of life, but usually you 
will have a man you would certainly be 
proud to meet as a fellow American, 


I wish we could have more of them. I wish 
we could afford to acquire every young 
American to serve in the ranks for a time, 
under a universal military training program. 

The least we can do at this time is to give 
every encouragement for the training of 
those who do volunteer to serve—not only the 
regulars but also the reserves. 

It is important to know that under our 
present program the volunteer civilian com- 
ponents of our armed forces are an essential 
element in our national defense team and 
that these reserve forces must be maintained 
in the most efficient state of trained readi- 
ness. To achieve the maximum proficiency 
to enable them to take their places beside 
the regular forces in time of national emer- 
gency, they must be properly trained; and 
that means leaving their normal jobs for a 
time for active duty with the colors. 

Last June I appealed to the employers of 
the United States to adopt liberal policies in 
the granting of special leaves of absence, to 
allow members of the civilian components of 
our armed forces to participate in short an- 
nual periods of training duty. I was pleased 
to note that a large number of employers co- 
operated fully and I take this opportunity 
to thank them and the veterans organiza- 
tions, Chambers of Commerce, and other 
clubs and groups for their splendid support 
of this patriotic endeavor. 

This year I again requested and strongly 
urge that every employer accept his duty and 
responsibility to our common defense by 
granting similar special leaves of absence. 

In conclusion, I wish to reiterate that the 
ideal of unification that this Armed Forces 
Day so inspiringly symbolizes for us extends 
far beyond the regulars and reserves, far be- 
yond the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps 
and the Air Force. It reaches into every 
phase of American life. Real unification 
means national unity—let us hope that in 
time it will also become the basis for global 
unity. 

For in our aspiration for the unification 
of man we are not discouraged by the dis- 
turbing factors that still keep peoples apart. 
We are encouraged by the wholesome inter- 
ests that bring them together. There is no 
more diversified people in the world than 
those who live here in metropolitan New 
York, yet they work together, play together, 
and strive together for a stronger and hap- 
pier America. Our political, social and eco- 
nomic climate here and throughout America 
lends itself readily to the free association of 
free men and women. But the salubrious 
qualities of our environment in the United 
States can also be enjoyed world-wide. 
What we are accomplishing in New York, 
what we are accomplishing for all of Amer- 
ica, can also be accomplished throughout the 
world as a whole. The unity of our people 
on Armed Forces Day is therefore not only 
a demonstration of our determination to 
achieve peace through strength—it is a mark 
of our dedication to the ultimate goal of 
man—of peace on earth and good will to all. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include two letters commenting on farm 
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policy in general.and the Branna 
in particular. n Plan 
The letters follow: 


YAKIMA VALLEY TRAFFIC Association, 
Yakima, Wash., May 4, 1959 
Congressman WALT Horan, ; 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.¢, 

Deak WALT: In reply to your request for 
comments on the proposed Brannan 
a copy of which you sent to me, I find tha: 
in its objectives and procedures it is mych 
like the farm program of Rome of many cen. 
turies ago. You will recall the falj of Rome 
after this once great nation had spreaq law 
and order throughout the then Civilized 
world, built up one of the greatest Civilized 
economies the world had ever seen, developed 
its domestic and export trade, built Up an 
efficient transportation system, and through 
individual initiative and_ responsibility 
gained for themselvesemany comforts neve; 
before enjoyed by any previous people. 

In their forward progress, according to his. 
tory, the Roman people had gained their 
material and spiritual abundances by preser. 
vation of their individual initiative and re. 
sponsibility. And so long as the Romans 
took upon themselves their obligations to 
themselves and to the state, Rome prospered 
and was strong. 

Then history records that the citizenry re. 
laxed, became complacent, and gradually 
shifted their responsibility to the state, 
Thus, in its ideology the Brannan plan is not 
a recent idea. For example, the Roman Gov- 
ernment—just as the Brannan plan proposes 
to do—bought wheat at a high price from the 
farmer and sold at a low price to the city 
worker. And history records that in due 
time the Romans, who were concentrated in 
the cities, came to expect that they would 
be fed by the government, educated by the 
government, sustained by the government, 
and entertained by the government. 

Under the welfare state of that day the Ro- 
mans lived so easily they eventually allowed 
the government to assume all the responsi- 
bilities of its citizenry, and it came to pass 
that they lost their representative form of 
government, not suddenly but gradually, the 
Roman republic slipped into statism and 
then into totalitarianism. 

In concept, political and ecoromic, there 
is but little, if any, difference between the 
Brannan plan and the Koman farm pro- 
gram. The methods and procedures are 
identical. Moreover, it is my opinion that 
the Brannan plan will, if enacted into law, 
lead this country down the same road that 
led to the downfall of Rom. because such 
a plan cannot function without taking 
authority away from the individual and 
concentrating it under a central goverl- 
ment. 

The founders of this country knew the 
history of the rise and fall of nations that 
preceded them. And from this knowledge 
of the past they established » form of g0V- 
ernment under which this country prog- 
ressed and prospered because the form wis 
predicated on centering responsibilities in 
the citizenry rather than government. 

While I do not approve, I am not partic 
ularly concerned about the transition now 
taking place in our form of government in- 
sofar as it relates to my own welfare. I'm 
well into the last lap of my allotted “three 
score and ten,” and therefore the “‘weifare 
state,” if it comes, can never affect me t0 
any great extent. My concern, a very real 
one, is, however, What does this trend por- 
tend for the future of this country? What 
does it hold in store for those who will 10! 
low? 

The Brannan plan is only one threat, ony 
one straw in the wind of totalitarianist. 
For instance, growing demands by speci) 
group interests for Government-sponsored 


san 
pian, 








slum clearance, public housing, hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care, farm-crop price sup- 
ports, surplus commodity purchases, to 
name a few, are other impressive signs of 
th. trend away from the American way of 
life. 

: As our minds adjust to one step toward 
state, it puts us in shape to 


the welfare 
amet urselves to the next, and after that 
+ still is another, which yesterday would 
have seemed impossible, yet which tomor- 
row will be done. It is not today but day 
after tomorrow that we should Keep in 
mind unless we're hell-bent on trading off 
ovr American heritage for a mess of Roman 
(meal) pottage. 

Should the Brannan plan be enacted into 


the law of the land it will fail just as mis- 
did the Roman farm plan of many 


erably as 


centuries ago. Under total Government di- 
rection and operation, and there is no other 
way the plan can function, it will inevitably 
break down. 

Whenever the Government takes over the 
direction and operation of the Nation's food 
supply, the program will bog down just as 


sure as day follows night. When this hap- 
pens, men, for their own self-preservation, 
will commence to take from others what they 
need. And that is when the Government 
comes into the picture armed with police 
power. One does not need to be a prophet to 
make such a dire prophecy. The fulfillment 
thereof is found not once but many times in 
the recorded history of men and nations. 
But to be more specific, more to the point— 
here is why the economics of the Brannan 
plan will inevitably fail. Let’s be realistic 
and accept the proposal for what it is—polit- 


ical in concept rather than economic in ob- 
jective. It must, therefore, first serve its 
political ends—win votes by the process of 
satisfying the needs and desires of a majority 
of farmers and consumers. It must succeed 


in doing this or else it will become a political 
liability. Perish the thought. 

To be realistic in this analysis, we must 
also accept the fact that there are more in- 
efficient than there are efficient farmers. 
And there are more low-income than high- 


income consumers. In consequence of these 
facts, the two principal beneficiary groups 
under the Brannan plan—the inefficient 
farmers on the one hand, and the low-income 
consumers on the other—will become the 
common denominators of prices on the farm 
and in the food store. 


In consequence of this, the prices guar- 
anteed or paid to farmers must satisfy the 
needs, not to mention the desires, of the in- 


efficient group of farmers. And in the food 
store the price of farm products must be 
cheap enough to satisfy the low-income 
group of consumers, even down to the 


worker who spent his last week’s wages in a 
beer parlor, There is no other method 


where by the Government can satisfy a ma- 
jority of both groups, and satisfy them the 
Government must if it is to win friends and 


hold votes, 

In its operation, the Brannan plan would 
practic ally guarantee the efficient farmer a 
fabul us profit, the rich man cheap food 
(food prices would be fixed to fit the poor 
man’s pocketbook), and the taxpayer would 
be left, to put it mildly, with the check, 
Once economic compulsion for people to earn 
& living is out the window, the taxpayer's 
Costs of providing a field day for farmers and 
consumers would progressively grow more 
expensive. This is axiomatic. As the eco- 
homic incentive to work to live lessens, the 
beneficiaries of the Brannan plan will not be 
long in finding out the value of the wail. 
And once wailing becomes par with work, we 


oo have arrived at the destination of the 
~anhan plan—the police state. In all his- 
oa has been the grand finale of all 
imilar 


rograms, 
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I agree with the proponents of the Bran- 
nan plan that the primary concern of this 
country is to continue to raise the standard 
of living provided it is not in a manner which 
will destroy the moral fiber of our people. If 
my thinking is sound, the basic answer to our 
social and economic progress is greater pro- 
ductivity. 

All this clamor and pressure for the Bran- 
nan plan and other phases of the welfare 
state, to my mind, is the real cold war. It is 
right here within our borders, if you please. 

We can accept the Brannan plan along with 
other welfare proposals and thereby exchange 
our responsibilities for so-called security and 
easy living. If so we will be headed down 
the road toward paternalism and regimenta- 
tion, for sure. Or we can retain our respon- 
sibilities and thereby preserve what we term 
our American way of life. If we do this, it 
will bring us advances in production, in 
wages, and in standard of living. The choice 
is ours. 

I want no part of the Brannan plan. My 
choice is freedom and prosperity based on 
productivity because this country can’t com. 
promise with basic economic principles and 
win. 

I trust I have not bored you too much 
by going around Robin Hood’s barn to 
answer your simple request for comment on 
the Brannan plan. But the very thought of 
the potential impact of this plan, should it 
become the law of the land, sends my blood 
pressure above the boiling point. 

With best regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
F. W. SHIELDs, 
Secretary-Manager. 





LAKESIDE, WASH., May 18, 1950. 
Hon. WALT Horan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Horan: I am pleased that you 
have asked for my comment on bill, S. 1971. 
On the surface the Brannan plan appears 
very rosy. But I firmly believe it is not what 
the people want. In promising the farmer 
a strong price for his produce, it will attract 
his vote, and likewise the vote of the con- 
sumer by promising him lower prices. But, 
it is quite evident that we cannot have both 
high prices for the farmer and low prices 
for the consumer unless the farmer and con- 
sumer pay by an exorbitant increase in taxes. 
The bureaucracy set up to regulate the plan 
would cost millions, to say nothing of the 
billions necessary to pay subsidies. If crops 
were to be controlled to where there would 
be no surplus, there would be a grave danger 
of a shortage which is a far greater ill than 
asurplus. This could easily happen because 
as yet the Government cannot control the 
weather, and as we are all aware, floods, 
droughts, and even insects can wipe out a 
total area in a very short time. 

There is at present a danger of a wheat 
shortage due to acreage allotments and 
drought in the Plains States. 

Such a plan would be detrimental to our 
true American way of life. I am opposed 
to having controls set up for the farmers. 
The main reason for my choosing farming 
as my vocation was the opportunity of free- 
dom and independence. The plan puts too 
much power into the hands of one man, the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I don’t believe the 
Brannan plan will work satisfactorily, as it 
will completely upset the functioning of 
the law of supply and demand. If there 
were no present support on wheat it would 
undoubtedly be cheaper, thus creating a 
wider market demand. The present price 
of wheat makes it prohibitive for cattlemen 
to use it as a grain for fattening cattle. 
Likewise, the poultrymen are having a hard 
time due to high support price on wheat. 

The country will be a lot better off if we 
stay away from controls and expensive bu- 
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reaucracies to control them. After all, free- 
dom has been the No. 1 issue of the Ameri- 
can people and the basis for the founding 
of this Nation and as for me, I'd like to see 
it stay that way. 

Sincerely yours, 

Rocer Hate, 
Master, 25 Mile Creek Grange, 1096. 





Third Man Show-Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I desire 
to ask unanimous consent, and do, for 
the insertion in the Appendix of the 
Recorp of quite a number of editorials. 
I shall call them one by one. The first 
is an editorial entitled “Third Man 
Show-Down,” from the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Star-Times of May 10, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TuHirD-Man SHOw-DOWN 


A 13-year-old dispute between railroads 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engine- 
men and Firemen came to a head today with 
a strike on four major systems. The rail- 
roads began placing embargoes on freight 
and passenger traffic yesterday in prepara- 
tion for the 6 a. m. deadline. If the strike 
continues, it will be only a matter of days 
until there will be wholesale lay-offs along 
all of the affected lines. 

At issue is the seemingly simple question 
of whether an extra fireman is needed on 
multiple-unit Diesel locomotives. The fire- 
men contend that the third man in the cab 
is essential to maximum safety of operation. 
The railroads say there is less need for a 
third man now than in the days when the 
fireman spent most of his time shoveling 
coal. Two Presidential fact-finding boards 
have ruled against the firemen, but the union 
has kept up its demand. 

The strike has been carefully planned. It 
affects the entire systems of the Southern 
and Santa Fe and the western divisions of 
the New York Central and Pennsylvania. By 
avoiding a tie-up of all railroads at one time 
the union hopes to hedge against the pos- 
sibility of Government seizure and nullifica- 
tion of its effort. But if the strike can hurt 
the railroads, it can hurt the public. A line 
that serves a vast area cannot be crippled 
without crippling that area. The fact that 
paralysis hits only one region of a nation is 
no consolation to that region. And a blow 
to only one part of the country can never- 
theless damage the whole Nation. The 
Santa Fe, for example, is responsible for 
movement of a big portion of the wheat 
harvest, and certainly the orderly handling 
of that crop is vital to the Nation. 

If the strike continues and is effective, 
the Government will be forced to take action 
one way or another; it should do so sooner 
rather than later. 

Meanwhile, Senator DONNELL can point to 
the situation in support of his bill to outlaw 
all railroad strikes. The union apparently 
has weighed that risk. But railway labor 
should not risk the loss of its right to strike 
over as debatable an issue as the need for a 
third man in a locomotive cab. 
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Seventh Architect of the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp, I am pleased 
to include an article from the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star pictorial magazine. 
Everyone—and everyone does—who 
knows Dave Lynn and Gus Cook will en- 
joy this. 

The article follows: 

SEVENTH ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
(By Lucy McClenon) 

Two men in a basement room of the 
Capitol study a drawing board. The taller 
of the two comprehends the plan quickly, 
comments concisely and moves to the tele- 
phone to take a call on a different matter. 
He is David Lynn, whose multifarious duties 
meke his title, Architect of the Capitol, some- 
what misleading. 

The telephone caller, it turns out, wants to 
discuss arrangements for exercises to be he!d 
in the rotunda of the Capitol on June 1 for 
the unveiling of a statue of Brigham Young, 
contributed by the State of Utah to Statuary 
Hall. Mr. Lynn, as architect, “acting as an 
agent of the Congress, has charge of the 
structural and mechanical care of the Capitol, 
together with arrangements, in cooperation 
with the proper authorities, for ceremonies 
and ceremonials held in the building and on 
the grounds.” These events range from the 
type under discussion to such others as sum- 
mer concerts by service bands or the land- 
ing of a helicopter to present tree seedlings 
on Arbor Day. (Mr. Lynn's latest annual 
repor » Congress includes, incidentally, an 
accou g of all trees and shrubs on the 
Capitol Grounds.) 

On completion of the telephone conversa- 
tion, Mr. Lynn speaks briefly with an asso- 
Ciate about cabinets recently constructed for 
a congressional committee room by the car- 
penter shop unde: his direction. A maga- 
zine writer wants to know who occupied the 
rooins just above the Architect’s office before 
MCMAHON moved into them. Mr. 
Lynn obtains a three-page history of the 
rooms’ occupancy from his staff. Two men 
in the office discuss with him a newly ar- 
rived art work. (The Joint Committee on 
the Library has supervision of all works of 
art in the Capitol, but arrangements for their 
erection, placement, and unveiling are han- 
dled through the Architect's office.) 

So far Mr. Lynn’s day ha3 dealt only with 
Capitol matters, but he is also charged with 
the structural and mechanical care of the 
following: Senate Office Building, Old and 
New House Office Buildings, Capitol power 
plant (which supplies heat, light, power, and 
air-conditioning refrigeration for the preced- 
ing and the Capitol; heat, light, and power 
for the Library of Congress Buildings, Botanic 
Garden, Supreme Court Building and the 
legislative and steam heat for the 
Government Printing Office and City Post 
Office); legislative garage, Library of Congress 
Buildin and grounds, Supreme Court 
Building and grounds, Court of Claims 
Building, District Courthouse, Court of Ap- 
peals Building and Columbia Hospital for 
Women. He is also charged with the opera- 
tion of the House restaurant and is acting 
Girector of the Dotanic Garden. In some of 
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these duties he is subject to various congres- 
sional committees and authorities on matters 
of policy. Much of his time is spent at, or 
in preparation for, committee meetings. 

Mr. Lynn is a member of the three-man 
Capitol Police Board, the District Zoning 
Commission and the Commission for En- 
larging of the Capitol Grounds. In addition 
he is charged with the planning and con- 
struction of such buildings and other im- 
provements as may be committed to his care 
by Congress from time to time. Since Mr. 
Lynn became Architect in 1923 the New House 
Office Building, the Supreme Court Building, 
and the Library of Congress Annex have been 
completed under his direction, and other 
large-scale projects—such as the recent re- 
modeling of the House and Senate Chambers 
of the Capitol—have been carried out. The 
latter project is now complete down to the 
gallery seat levels. Plans call for extensive 
additional work, including new seats for the 
House, to be undertaken during the next con- 
gressional recess, 

Mr. Lynn is the seventh Architect of the 
Capitol. Like his three immediate predeces- 
sors he would like to see the east front of 
the Capitol extended to the line of the Senate 
and House wings and this old, central portion 
of the building rebuilt of marble to replace 
the gradually disintegrating sandstone of 
which it is made. The project was first sug- 
gested by Thomas U. Walter, who served as 
Architect from 1851 to 1865 and who designed 
the present wings and dome. His successor, 
Edward Clark, held the office when Mr. Lynn 
first came to the Capitol in 1801. Mr. Clark 
was followed by Ellictt Woods, under whom 
Mr. Lynn served in a supervisory capacity 
until Mr. Woods’ death and his own ap- 
pointment to the post. 


The Functions and Problems of Higher 
Education Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a very interesting and instructive 
address entitled “The Functions and 
Problems of Higher Education Today” 
delivered on May 5, 1950, to the delegates 
attending the New England Conference 
on Graduate Education by the Very Rev- 
erend Father William L. Keleher, S. J., 
president of Boston College. 

The address follows: 

THE FUNCTIONS AND PROBLEMS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION TODAY 
(By the Very Reverend William L. Keleher, 
S. J., president of Boston College) 

This year of 1950 has flooded your desks 
and mine with all sorts of midcentury sur- 
veys and reports, most of them pointing to 
the tremendous successes achieved by our 
American enterprises. Almost daily, we are 
reminded that we have attained to the high- 
est material standards of life ever known to 
mankind. At least every week we read that 
our mills and factories are geared to the 
greatest peacetime production level. And 
with constant regularity we learn again and 
again that we have reached the broadest cov- 
erage in the matters of social! and economic 
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security. Truly a happy picture, when we 
read the proper Journals. Of more significant 
importance to us, another set of Teports 
points out that our generation witnesses the 
most far-reaching and most substantia) pros 
gram of educational opportunities for the 
youth of our land, and that, at every leye 
In a word, if we screen the journals we read, 
we might be tempted to relax into a smus 
complaisance, quite satisfied that we have 
been privileged to have been part of this 
outstanding movement. Could it be that 
some of us might think the world fortunatg 
that we were in charge when the opportuni. 
ties for such advances presented themselves? 

At the same time, even a casual reader 
cannot fail to note the emphasis in these 
same surveys on the ever increasing com. 
plexity of the problems of our times, prob. 
lems that are political, social, and economic 
and with it an increasing awareness of the 
acute need of greater knowledge, of broader 
understanding, of a more courageous and 
more intelligent leadership in our approach 
to the solution of the problems confronting 
us. Too often, we must admit, solutions are 
arrived at and policies fixed, not from rea- 
sons of principle, but from the pressure of 
immediate expediency; decisions so reached 
cannot stand the test of time or the scrutiny 
of history. We must admit, too, that in our 
own work, changes in curricula, alterations 
in programs, are at times brought about for 
reasons that might not stand a Careful 
scrutiny a few years from now. 

Our country is unique in the fields of free. 
dom and prosperity. No nation in history 
has known so much over-all happiness and 
success. But today, and let us be very frank 
about it, our people are worried, restless, up- 
set in heart and mind. Anxious about loyal- 
ties and security, uncertain about our role 
in the family of nations, we seem to be los- 
ing confidence in ourselves. When the rest 
of the free world looks to us for guidance, 
for courage, for leadership, because of our 
unique prosperity and freedom, they find 
that we are not at peace with ourselves in 
heart and mind, 

There has been among us a growing aware- 
ness of the crucial importance of human re- 
sources, and with it a frequent recognition 
of the fact that our human resources and 
qualificatioi.s are, as they have always been, 
slow and difficult to provide. Today these 
resources have been vastly expanded and 
with that expansion has come the increased 
demand on us to see that they are kept at 
the proper high level, just one more toll of 
the modern complex society in which we 
move. 

So great a challenge has been put to us 
as educators, to maintain and even increase 
the fields of knowledge; to provide the skills 
and methods to handle the ever increasing 
problems; to develop the minds as well as 
the manpower of our country; that govern- 
ment and the community in a constantly 
increasing measure have undertaken to spon- 
sor, to finance, to regulate and to control 
this truly strategic and critical source of 
supply, including the field we call higher 
education. There is no point to express re- 
gret or show resentment at the efforts of 
government to participate in higher edu- 
cation. For there is magnitude as well a8 
depth in the problem, and it is a matter that 
concerns the welfare and the security of 
the land. It would seem almost an obliga- 
tion of the Government to interest itself In 
the efforts of those who are vitally interested 
in a preblem that concerns all so deeply. 

But it is of major importance for us t0 
consider and to clarify for ourselves, and for 
the community, the function and the contrl- 
bution of private and voluntary institutions 
in the total program of higher education at 
this time. For what we do, and what we 








represent, is linked in the highest degree 
with a public interest. Voluntary associa- 
tions though we be, working in this free so- 
ety, we have inherited a public trust, Ours 
ic g serious Obligation, and one we have met 
courageously. In our New England associa- 
sion, out of 34 member colleges and universi- 
ties, only 6 are supported in their efforts by 
wublic funds. The rest of us, and I think 
ve can be satisfied that we have done a good 
niece of work, must carry on our efforts on 

sur own. We draw no comparisons, but I 

1 will agree with me that the prod- 

private colleges, as men and 

f the country, have proven them- 

celyes as loyal, as true and as American, as 

the graduates of any school. 
It is the continuing function, and obliga- 
n, of our institutions of higher learning 
maintain our status of freedom and inde- 
endence so necessary for the exercise and 
nreservation of freedom in a free society. It 
uw task to develop the free men and 

) are the genuine strength and 

community. Nor is this an easy 
when our institutional independence 

be made to seem a luxury, or when prof- 
i and assistance would lift a real 

fnancial burden. I doubt that there is a 

wie college or university across the coun- 
h would not be better prepared to 

ts work had it just a little more financial 
sing. For this reason we would like to 
e the Government support our endeavors, 
But there has seldom been a time when Gov- 
ment aid did not mean Government con- 
t least to the extent of limitations in 

f independence. At a time when 

e magnitude of the costs and the diversity 
forts would call for help and assistance, 

e have an obligation to maintain our inde- 

As the pressure of dependence 

grows, so will grow our responsibility to be 

free. God grant that the spirit which 
noved our founders to establish the colleges 

a spirit of freedom will give us the courage 
them so, 

ill agree that we must provide our 
uth with an education that will build a 
etter and stronger citizenry. And that we 

( No one will deny that we must equip 

youth with a knowledge of their respon- 
the matter of community living. 

And that wedo. But an education that stops 
re, making our youth aware of their privi- 

and obligations to the state and the 
unity is not fulfilling its duty, for we 
t brought out the final goal of man. 

Just as a better citizenry is not the goal of 

mankind, so a preparation for that end can- 

goal of higher education. Man 
t created nor is he destined just for 

tate and his fellowman. His own salva- 

the honor and glory of His Creator 

re ends that must be faced by the individual, 
ends that we must have in mind when we 
are preparing these youths for life and eter- 
y. A system of education which would 

1 all sorts of religion from the classroom, 
‘tem which forgets the supernatural end 
man, a system which neglects the concept 

‘ God as Creator and Ruler of the universe, 
iaise to the ideas of our country. Yet such 

ystem coul deasily develop were our edu- 

I aims and goals to be turned over 

& group of men or agencies which would 
eu ing in terms of expediency only. 

It i ly too obvious today that govern- 

Ment adds to its political power an increas- 
trol over the physical resources of the 

i the community, and this to a 
t makes it increasingly urgent that 
iment be kept subservient to free men. 

* most of us would be content to see 

“© general supervision and direction of the 

on ‘Cal resources go on, provided it will be 

Gone for the best interests of all, but we 

iow such a control that will bring 

“sout the control of mind and heart. All 
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too vivid in our memories are the pictures 
of what happened elsewhere in the not-so- 
distant past. Human nature is the same 
the world over and what happened once can 
happen again. We, who will shape the 
minds and develop the thoughts and ideas 
of generations to come, must protect our 
freedoms and assure the generations yet un- 
born that they too may enjoy the life, lib- 
erty, and pursuit of happiness we have 
known. 

It appears that the policy of the Govern- 
ment is to continue to demand of our in- 
stitutions an ever-increasing role of posi- 
tive participation in the programs of the 
Government. To this we take no exception. 
In fact we are happy and prepared to co- 
operate in all such roles. But in this co- 
operative role, we must be certain that our 
total function in the field of higher educa- 
tion is protected and preserved by our free- 
dom and independence. Doesn’t it strike 
you as a bit inconsistent, when we follow a 
highly specialized type of program, developing 
authorities in special fields, only to find 
that our own products are not measuring up 
to the ideals we held out for them? We 
send to the people of this country and the 
lands abroad men who are missionaries for 
a special type of work or study, but men who 
do not bring to these same strangers the 
picture on which our own land was founded. 
In the first writings of the fathers of our 
land, in the Constitution, we find refer- 
ence after reference to the place and need 
of religion, the freedom to worship, and to- 
day, too many of us have relegated such 
thinking to the dim past. “Render to Cae- 
sar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s” was once an ac- 
cepted truism. Today we think only of 
Caesar—of various Caesars. Ours is the 
sacred duty to instill in our students the 
whole truth, so that when they take their 
place in the world, they may work for Gov- 
ernment, for public or private enterprise, 
and always remember this, that they will 
render to Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sars but to God the things that are God’s. 
Their own peace of mind, their eternal wel- 
fare and salvation, cannot be lost sight of, 
in their efforts to serve well their immedi- 
ate aims. Free to follow our traditional 
course of education we can prepare our stu- 
dents to face such a life. But if we are to 
sacrifice our independence and freedom for 
temporary aid or assistance which means 
control, then our own cause is lost and the 
results of our efforts cannot but add to the 
chaos and indecision surrounding us. 

Historically it can be established that the 
freedom of our land, the greatest blessing 
we cherish, is the product of the self-respect, 
the confidence, and the strength of our men 
and women. And it is equally true that 
this self-respect, confidencée, and strength 
are qualities of the mind and of the soul, 
The underlying font of our true greatness 
is the dignity of mankind, a dignity we can 
appreciate and enjoy. It is a quality found 
only in free men and women, who, respon- 
sible under God, know and cherish their 
freedom, who face their responsibilities and 
obligations; who know too, that this precious 
freedom is something that can be lost, and 
with it goes beauty, goodness, and truth. 
Ours then is a sacred trust, to maintain that 
quality of mind and heart, to foster and 
spread that spirit, to preserve the dignity of 
man as the greatest heritage we can have. 
This is the everlasting function of the 
schools of higher education; through it we 
make our greatest contribution to the 
strength and welfare of the community. God 
grant that in our rush to develop specialists, 
we do not overlook the more important and 
more lasting work—the development of the 
whole man. 
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To the Firemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “To the Firemen,” published in the 
Toledo (Ohio) Times of May 15, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To THE FIREMEN 

There is plenty of evidence that many of 
the Nation’s railway firemen are personally 
opposed to the crippling strike which their 
union officials have forced upon them. They 
are worried by much more than the loss of 
pay, for they realize that the union can pre- 
sent no sound case which will justify the 
strike in the minds of the American people, 
who now are fretting greatly because of the 
inconvenience caused them. 

Our own mail shows this. We do, of course, 
receive some bitterly critical letters, the 
theme of which is that the truth is not in 
us. But we have received a number of let- 
ters, signed by firemen, who aay we are right 
in maintaining that the strike is indefensible. 

These men know something about the eco- 
nomic and financial problems the railroad 
companies confront. They also know that 
an aroused public is likely to force enact- 
ment of legislation prohibiting strikes 
against the railroads. 

As a matter of fact, there is a considerable 
movement under way for ‘precisely such a 
law. Indeed, Senator DoNNELL, of Missouri, 
has introduced a bill banning strikes on rail- 
roads or airlines, and he is pressing hard 
for consideration of it. A number of rail- 
road Officials are asking Congress to pass it. 

Certainly, the strike emphasizes the need 
for such action, since a crippled transporta- 
tion system adversely affects all business 
and industry. Coming so soon as it does 
after the Chrysler strike, it also emphasizes 
the need for some restrictions upon unions 
in the matter of strikes. 

In recent years, the union leaders have 
abused the right to strike. John L. Lewis, 
Philip Murray and Walter Reuther have been 
particularly conspicuous in their arrogant 
disregard of the public. 

They always glorify the right to strike, and 
manage to wangle superfervid support for it 
from most of the columnists and pundits of 
the country. They better not misprize the 
public, however, for there are growing signs 
that it is becoming tired of having its cred- 
ulousness debauched. 

Lest the picket line mistake these words, 
we hasten to say that this does not mean the 
people would destroy the right to strike. 
Neither would we advocate such a thing. 
Not at all. But there are other rights, and 
labor must respect them. If it insists upon 
public respect for its exercise of the right to 
strike, then its exercise must be limited by 
respect for other rights. 

After all, the blessings of the Constitution 
are ecumenical, and it is time that the ad- 
ministration and political leaders were clear 
in their minds about that. Time the labor 
leaders were, too. 
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The Armed Forces: A Sound National 
Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous congent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me on May 20, 1950, Armed 
Forces Day, at the United States Naval 
Powder Factory, Indian Head, Md. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THe ARMED Foncrs: A Sounp NATIONAL 

INVESTMENT 

Fellow Americans, it is indeed a pleasure 
to be present here today and to participate 
in this first observance of a Unified Armed 
Forces Day. It is a double pleasure for mo 
to be introduced by your genial Commanding 
Officer, Captain Voegeli. He and I attended 
the same public school and high school in 


Montana. We played baseball together when 
we were considerably younger than we are 
now. Ladies and gentlemen, today we are 


all playing on the same ball team of Na- 
tional Defense and are concerned with ade- 
quate protection for the United States of 
America. 

The Navy is performing a most commend- 
able service in operating the powder factory 
here at Indian Head. In viewing the ex- 
tensive operations of production machines 
this morning, manned by efficient and com- 
petent civilians, I am convinced that the 
cooperation and coordination evidenced 
here is a practical demonstration of what is 


being accomplished by a Unified Armed 
Force. I congratulate the Navy and the 
Officers and civilians working on this tre- 


mendous enterprise for the benefit of all. 

It is particularly fitting that this first 
observance of our unified defense forces take 
place at Indian Head, where for half a cen- 
tury there has been genuine coordination 
of effort in production of the principal item 
of defense fcr all of our armed services. 

It was here at the Naval Powder Factory 
that this service was inaugurated 50 years 
ago, a service that has been vital, progressive 
and in keeping with the scientific develop- 
ment that has made our Nation the leader 
and hope of world freedom. 

I know every one of you feel as I do, that 
it is an honor and a privilege to be known 
as an American. We are not perfect, of 
course, Neither are we all-wise. Perhaps 
if we considered ourselves such we would 
be on the other side of the barrier where 
every problem is approached with the 
answer already determined, where facts are 
spurned if they do not conform to the doc- 
trine of totalitarianism. 

We have come to pay tribute—not just to 
the Army, the Navy, the Marines and the 
Air Force, but to the sum total of ideas and 
ideals of American industry, tolerance and 
justice that today constitutes the world’s 
only barrier between barbarism and civili- 
zation as we know it—between Pagan prac- 
tices and Christian principles—between serf- 
dom and freedom. 

Next month marks the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of America’s first 
Armed Services on a national scope. But 
our first investment in our way of life was 
made 155 years before that fateful spring 
of 1775. 


Since that day in the spring of 1620 when 
& small group of men and women invested 
their all in a bid for human dignity and 
individuality and set sail for America, man 
has been obliged to wage a constant battle 
for the right to live in peace and freedom. 

From Plymouth Rock to Rheims and Tokyo 
Bay there are many milestones in the age 
of modern man, although they may be brief 
ripples in the sands of time. Nevertheless, 
they constitute historic steps in the march 
of progress in the New World. 

The investment those hardy people made 
330 years ago in behalf of a new way of life 
has paid dividends far in excess of anything 
they ever anticipated. 

Generations before us have renewed that 
investment from time to time and the legacy 
is ours—ours with which to build for suc- 
ceeding generations as our fathers built for 
us. It is to their credit that our forefathers 
did not invest on a marginal basis. They 
paid in full although their means were 
meager. 

Time and time again we have been called 
upon to renew that investment and some- 
times we have been content to do little more 
than put up the necessary margin to bind 
the bargain and leave to succeeding genera- 
tions the task of redeeming our pledges. 

On occasion we have listened to the siren 
song of a false pacifism, and endangered the 
independence so dearly bought for us by 
those who passed this way to heroic rest. 

On such occasions, when our investment 
in freedom was permitted to fall below the 
level of security, we paid harsh penalties— 
the lives of our finest manhood, the “expend- 
ables” as they have since been recorded in 
history. 

Those “expendables” volunteered as road 
blocks and gave up precious time in which 
to consolidate our forces and begin the march 
that stopped only when the tyrant’s fire 
ceased. 

Pearl Harbor! Bataan! Corregidor! With 
them will ever be associated four words that 
are seared in the memory of all who lis- 
tened, read, wept, hoped, and prayed. Yes, 
those four words, “Too little, too late,” hold 
a meaning for us that Americans never must 
forget. 

They must remain with us as a reminder 
of an investment we neglected—an invest- 
ment made for us more than 300 years ago 
from which we have drawn continual divi- 
dends until our liberty, our system of free 
enterprise and the freedoms that go with 
them became a wealth and a privilege too 
many of us take for granted. 

The tyrants of a mere decade ago concluded 
America had grown too rich and indifferent, 
tco soft and lethargic to defend even our- 
selves, let alone give aid to the defenseless. 

hey had reason to believe that. 

An adequate armed force equal to our 
responsibility in the association of nations 
might have averted that European debacle. 
But, then as today, we had many who in- 
dulged in wishful thinking, idle boasting, and 
selfish action. ‘“‘They wouldn’t dare” to strike 
at us. We have never lost a war. It is a 
crime to waste money preparing for a war 
that will never happen. 

You and I heard that kind of talk. We 
heard it from the uninformed; we heard it 
from the boastful; we heard it from those 
who wanted only to enjoy the temporary 
security others had paid for. And, unfor- 
tunately, we heard from pressure groups of 
those who served foreign doctrines in this 
cosmopolitan land. 

Too many were unmindful of the fact that 
the tyrant and the bully strike viciously 
when the innocent drop their guard. We 
had dropped our guard. Seeking no gains 
from war, we had begun to believe that a 
token army was sufficient—that an adequate 
armed force was an expense, not an in- 
vestment in security, 

That belief cost us $400,000,000,000 and the 
lives of half a million of our sons, It cost 
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us more than that. It put upon th 
shoulders of present and unborn generations 
a terrible debt—a debt that will never pp 
paid if ever again we permit our defenses to 
become as vulnerable as they were whey 
either of the last two wars began. 

The mere absence of a shooting war does 
not necessarily mean peace. It does provide 
an opportunity for reasoning and discussion 
on how best to prevent a shooting war, 

Unfortunately we have not always won the 
peace. Circumstances intervened over which 
our armed forces and the people did not 
have control. The physical and moral ep. 
gagements won by the military and the peo. 
ple have been, speaking charitably, omitteg 
from the picture on the council table of na- 
tions. And now we must gird ourselves to 
even maintain the status quo. 

In order to maintain the peace which al} 
Americans desire today, we must have that 
which the aggressor respects most—strength, 
supplemented by the implements of science 
and the means to use them promptly ard 
effectively. 

Our first line of defense is the character 
i...d integrity of cur own people—all else is 
predicated on that. 

Today the right to live as men should live, 
is again challenged, this time by a force 
even more sinister than that which ruth- 
lessly put the torch to Europe 11 years ago, 
Whether or not the cold war will suddenly 
erupt in the form of vicious assault with 
the deadliest weapons known to man, no one 
can say. 

The world knows that tyrants attack only 
when they believe they can conquer. Smaller 
nations have their eyes on America—the one 
bulwark of freedom on God’s earth. When 
and if we must bear the impact of might 
from behind the iron curtain, our armed 
forces must be strong enough to take the 
first blow and then carry the attack to the 
enemy. 

Too little then may prove too late for the 
last time. Life as we know it in America 
could he lost to the world. 

It can happen if we neglect the respons!- 
bilities we automatically assume as & 
fortress of freedom. 

It can happen if we fail in the duty we 
owe to mankind. 

It can happen to an America that takes its 
freedom for granted. 

In a world of atomic energy, radar fences, 
guided missiles, jet propulsion, supersonic 
speeds, breathing submarines, chemical tur- 


stakes are high. When the _ show-down 
comes it is bound to be cataclysmic. 

We simply must hold the winning hand 
or lose all. We are a contestant, whether or 
not we so choose. There can be no turning 
back. Obviously we hope to settle all differ- 
ences around the table of international un- 
derstanding. But we have learned that not 
all nations can be trusted to respect agree- 
ments. That leaves no alternative other than 
to put our house in order for the future. 

For years the broad oceans afforded us 
defense in space. No longer does space afford 
the time it did in wars of the past. We must 
be able to meet the most sudden attack with 
greater speed and greater force. 

We must possess the courage to face the 
facts of today, the courage to sacrifice a share 
of our labor and fortune in support of the 
services which have preserved our freedom In 
the past. We must never again willfully de- 
pend upon expendables. 

Our vigilance, resourcefulness, ingenuity, 
productivity, and courage must be united 4s 
an indestructible force. 

Too often the investment in freedom !s 
confined with the term “expense” in the 
minds of many people. 

There is no investment under the sun that 
can assure to us dividends in safety and our 
concept of liberty other than an adequate in- 
vestment in trained personnel implemented 
with the scientific brains, resourcefulness and 
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otivity of our American people as a 





"A we invest in the implements necessary 
‘our vocations, in the homes we build for 
milies, in the institutions of educa- 
his Republic, we must be continually 
ful of the over-all fact that none of 


lessings may be lasting if we fail to in- 











“we do not build costly structures and then 
o protect them against fire and the 


) not plan orderly government and 
t to invest in law-enforcement units 
s protection. 

her can we expect to perpetuate a way 
1t is the envy of all other peoples 
set up defenses against those who 
would destroy it. 

There should be no doubt in the mind of 
ny American as to the purpose of an Amer- 
n armed service second to none, 

No American worthy of the name harbors 
ught that this Nation of ours plans 
ar of aggression. Our tolerance toward 
he blatant Marxists within our own bound- 
aries should furnish sufficient proof of our 
desire to live peaceably with men of all na- 
tions and people of all political and eco- 
nomic ideologies. 

But we must not let that tolerance dete- 
riorate into complacency and weakness, 
Twenty million American men and women 
in two World Wars risked more than dol- 
lars. They were not warmongers. They 
ide an investment for national and indi- 
1al freedom in order that we might work 
ur chosen vocations, to worship as we 
ise, to think and write and speak as our 
own conscience dictates. 

Countless thousands sacrificed their lives 

in investment in human life and the dig- 
ty of man. 

Never again must this Nation hear the 
those four words “Too little, too 
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echo of 
late.” 
May we have the wisdom to maintain our 
Nation’s armed forces, which we honor to- 
day, commensurate with our abilities and 
opportunities, An adequate unified armed 
ervice on land, sea, and in the air is a 
sound investment in freedom for tomor- 
row, an investment in the way of life our 
forebears planned for us, an investment in 
love for our fellow man, and in the peace of 


the world, 





Address of the Most Reverend Richard J. 
Cushing, D. D., Archbishop of Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 
‘ 


_ Mr. licCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
cer permission to extend my remarks, I 
elude an address made by his excel- 
‘ney, the Most Reverend Richard J. 
Cushing, D. D., archbishop of Boston, 


t 


at the annual dinner meeting of the Eire 


fr 


a? at Boston, Saturday, May 13, 
avy 
I must begin by expressing my gratitude 
> the Eire Society of Boston for this latest 
A their friendly esteem and devout 
It is an honor indeed to be honored 
‘h and Women of the high ideals and 
— purposes of the Eire Society. I want 
Re. — Ambassador from Ireland, Mr. 
—, know that Ireland has no more 
ooo representatives in America than 
~~ “emDers Of our Eire Society and that the 
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truest interests of Ireland are nowhere bet- 
ter served than they are by this society. 

Next, I would like, if I may, to pay a word 
of tribute to his excellency, the Ambassador 
from Ireland, for the magnificent impres- 
sion created by his talk to the National 
Press Club Wednesday of this week. I have 
no doubt that many on every side have con- 
gratulated him on his statesmanlike decla- 
ration concerning both the determination 
of the Irish people to achieve their national 
unity and their determination to achieve it 
without violence. 

The Ambassador told his audience at the 
Press Club that never in their history were 
the Irish people so united on the policy 
which he summed up in one single, superb 
sentence: “We want unity, but we also want 
peace; we are determined to achieve unity 
without a civil war.” 

We were all delighted to read in the gen- 
eral press the reactions to the Ambassador's 
remarks. We are persuaded that the rounds 
of applause given him by his immediate 
audience last Wednesday will be echoed in 
that favorable public opinion which, as the 
Ambassador pointed cut, must in the long 
run be the determining factor in the solu- 
tion of Ireland’s national problem. 

Two paragraphs from the Ambassador's 
talk sum up both the wisdom of the case for 
national unity in Ireland and the folly of the 
arguments against it. The Ambassador said: 

“National unity is the chief aim of the 
Irish people. The whole soil of Ireland is the 
property and domain of the whole Irish peo- 
ple of today. 

“Those who will tell you it is a compli- 
cated problem and plead for a division are 
as false as the woman who wanted to solve 
the problem of ownership of a little child 
in King Solomon’s day by cutting it into 
two pieces.” 

That is statesmanlike talk. What is more 
important, it is also sensible talk. We wish 
the Ambassador every blessing in his effort 
to fulfill the legitimate aspirations of his 
nation within the framework of a policy in- 
spired by a love for peace and a determina- 
tion to preserve it. 

Such a policy, I am persuaded, would com- 
mend itself to the great saints of Ireland, the 
saints of whom our people are so intensely 
proud. One holy man in particular would 
welcome with pious applause the statement 
and the spirit of Ireland's new Ambassador. 

I propose to speak to you briefly about that 
man tonight. He is Blessed Oliver Plunket. 

Last fall we went to Ireland on a great 
come-back-to-Erin pilgrimage. We visited 
many beloved spots in the isle of saints and 
scholars, but none more profoundly moved 
me than did the modest shrine in great St. 
Peter’s Church, Drogheda, where the head 
of Blessed Oliver Plunket is preserved for 
veneration. 

I visited this shrine in the Oliver Plunket 
Memorial Church under singularly favorable 
circumstances. We were accompanied by 
the present successor of Blessed Oliver as 
archbishop of Armagh, the gracious, schol- 
arly and warmly loved Dr. D’Alton. A great 
throng of the honorable people of Drogheda 
turned out to meet our pilgrimage party and 
thousands overflowed their imposing thurch 
as we knelt in prayer before a human head 
so literally lost for love of Christ. 

I must confess that I had known relatively 
little of the detailed, dramatic story of 
Blessed Oliver Plunket. I knew, of course, 
that he had died a martyr. I knew the in- 
justices of which he had been the victim. 
I had some knowledge of his place in the 
history of Ireland’s sorrows and struggles, 
and I naturally shared the hope that his 
beatification, so long in coming and so en- 
thusiastically received when finally it took 
place May 23, 1920, would soon be followed 
by the canonical evidence required for his 
ardently desired canonization. 

These things I knew. But it is surprising 
to reflect on how little people outside Ireland 
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appear to appreciate the tremendous stature 
and historic significance of this great arch- 
bishop, patriot, and personality. It would, I 
think, be most appropriate if the Eire Society 
would interest itself in the cause of blessed 
Plunket and perhaps arrange for a lecture 
or some other occasion on which to do proper 
homage to the memory of this saintly hero 
of the Irish people. 

My purpose in suggesting such a re- 
awakened interest is not to recall the injus- 
tices of the past nor otherwise to inflame 
partisan or political sentiments in the pres- 
ent. Quite the contrary. It is no longer 
necessary to rehearse the travesty of jus- 
tice which was his trial nor the incredible 
barbarities which accompanied his execu- 
tion, 

My purpose would rather be to present 
Blessed Oliver Plunket as an outstanding ex- 
ample of what the true Christian should be 
at all times and as a symbol of the spirit in 
which the true Irishman seeks the interests 
of his nation. It is the spirit set forth in the 
policy enunciated by Ambassador Hearne last 
week. 

As a Christian, Blessed Plunket was kindly 
and considerate. He was humble in his great 
learning. He was assiduous in the fulfillment 
of duties of his state in life. He was filled 
with a holy peace, and he saw all events of 
life in ¢a completely spiritual perspective. 
Few men in history have accepted injustice 
and even a brutally unjust death with such 
magnificent dignity and devout resignation. 

The manner of his so-called trial, the 
prejudiced charge to the jury, the evil tem- 
per of tre times, all these made the verdict 
against him inevitable. But he waited 
eerenely for the cruel sentence which only 
a miracle could avert. The president of the 
court charged the jury: “Gentlemen of the 
jury, lock you here, Mr. Plunket here is in- 
dicted for high treason; and it is for con- 
spiring the King’s death, and endeavor- 
ing to bring the French Army into Ireland 
to invade that Kingdom and establish there- 
in the Roman religion. If you believe these 
witnesses that have attested these things 
against him, you must find him guilty. It 
is pretty strong evidence, and the prisoner 
does not say anything against it but that his 
witnesses are not yet come over.” 

From the dock, the grave voice of the 
prisoner replied, “I can say nothing to it but 
give my protestation that there is not one 
word of this said against me true, but all 
plain romar.ce. I never had any communi- 
cation with any French minister, cardinal or 
other.” 

The jury took a quarter of an hour to 
bring in their verdict. It was “Guilty.” A 
week later the prisoner was brought to the 
bar to receive sentence. He knew the 
savage formula by heart and was calm. The 
world knows it, and shudders—hanged, 
drawn, disemboweled, quartered. “Deo 
gratias” was the exultant cry. It was the 
martyr’s crown for which he had long 
prayed. 

He was a martyr for his faith. So far as 
we may use the word, he was also a martyr 
for Ireland. But his love for Ireland, it must 
be noted, did not make him the enemy of any 
other land. On the contrary, Blessed 
Plunket exemplifies the truly Catholic spirit 
in which differences between nations must 
always be resolved no matter what the pre- 
vious history of injustice or of bitterness on 
either side. 

Blessed Plunket was put to death by the 
English. He must have been painfully aware, 
however, that imperfection was by no means 
limited to members of the nation which had 
persecuted his people and which had sen- 
tenced him to death. He had also been 
sorely vexed by disloyalties within his own 
flock and he had tasted, as every leader must, 
the sour wine of perfidy and intrigue among 
his own. For all that, they were his own 
and he loved them passionately and served 
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them without cease. In his will he could 
boast, in homely, touching language: “I 
stuck to my care and my districts until 
death” 

Ireland was much in his thoughts in the 
harassed last hours of his life, even those in 
Ireland who had kept silent when he needed 
defense and who seemed to fail him in his 
hour of need. 

And by the same token, he was preserved 
by his personal sanctity from falling victim 
to any intemperance in his attitude toward 
the enemy nation. The English Catholics, 
at least, had stood by him through all his 
difficulties, giving him friendship, money, 
and sympathy. Hg could not entirely hate 
a nation which included so many devout and 
generous personal friends. His last will and 
testament includes a touching tribute to 
these good people. It is worth remembering, 
because it reflects again the spirit in which 
we must all approach partisan differences. 
He wrote: “The English Catholics here were 
most charitable to me. They spared neither 
money nor gold to relieve me, and in my 
trial did all for me that my brother would 
do.” 

One of these Catholic English, a convert 
to the faith, a Benedictine monk and a fel- 
low-prisoner, became the special friend of 
Blessed Oliver. They were separated by the 
walls of their prison cells, but they corre- 
sponded in the last days of Plunket’s life. 
In one of his letters Blessed Oliver wrote to 
Dom Croker: “Being the first of my country- 
men to suffer here, I desire to lead the way 
to others; and it is right I should strengthen 
by my example those in Ireland whom I have 
60 often exhorted by word of mouth.” 

Dead now almost 300 years, he still exhorts 
us by his example and by every circumstance 
of his life and death. 

Ireland was sustained by the example of 
his heroic fortitude through all the slow an- 
guish of the penal laws. Imitating his hero- 
ism, Ireland accomplished 1782, 1892, 1932. 
He had said: “The most faithful nation must 
not die.” Ireland understood—and perse- 
vered. 

But Blessed Plunket taught another lesson 
beside that of fortitude and heroic resistance, 
He taught the lesson of clemency, of Chris- 
tian forebearance, and flaming charity. 
Father Croker watched from the prison win- 
dows for the last sight of him as he was 
executed. With Croker were other priests 
and laymen, all English, sentenced to death 
by the same spirit of injustice which had 
doomed Blessed Plunket. Croker described 
the end as follows: “I neither can nor dare 
undertake to describe the signal virtues of 
the blessed martyr.” There appeared in him 
something beyond expression, something 
more than human. The most savage hearts 
were mollified at the sight of him. Even the 
most timorous were in love with him, When 
he was carried out the priests’ yard for execu- 
tion, he turned toward our chamber win- 
dows, and with pleasant aspect and elevated 
hand, he gave us his benediction.” 

Oliver Plunket teaches us this same lesson 
of peace and Catholic spirit even by the cir- 
cumstances of the disposition of his mangled 
body after his death. His blessed head is 
prized by the people of Drogheda and is pre- 
served in the great shrine which I visited in 
Ireland last fall. But he is no less venerated 
in England and particularly at the Benedic- 
tine Abbey at Downside. Foremost among 
those who pray constantly for his canoniza- 
tion are the English monks at Downside, a 
curious, consoling, and entirely Catholic 
circumstance. 

Were Blessed Oliver Plunket among us 
today, I know he would hail the wise words 
in which, as we have already said, Ambassa- 
dor Hearne has summed up the attitude of 
Ireland on the thorny, highly emotional 
question of partition. 

May the spirit of Blessed Plunket, firm but 
fair, courageous but most kind, indomitable 
but understanding, prevail among those who 


must solve in this century the problems of 
Ireland and her neighbors. May the high- 
minded policy enunciated by the ambassador 
have its echo among the statesman on every 
side. 

Blessed Oliver Plunket, pray for Ireland— 
and pray for us all, 





Donnell’s Rail Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
I! THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editovial 
entitled “Donnell’s Rail Bill,” published 
in the Bristol (Va.) Herald-Courier of 
May 13, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

DONNELL’S RAIL BILL 

Senator DOoNNELL, of Missouri, has intro- 

duced a bill to outlaw railroad strikes and a 


Senate labor subcommittee has started hear- ~ 


ings on the measure. It would outlaw rail- 
road walkouts by providing for compulsory 
arbitration. A Presidential board would de- 
cide the issue in a major dispute and both 
sides would have to abide by the decision. 

It is unfortunate that the present Rail- 
road Labor Act is not sufficient to maintain 
our railroad commerce at all times. We re- 
peat a former statement that compulsory 
arbitration seems the best answer, and the 
present strike justifies Senator DONNELL’s 
bill, 





Invalidation of California Land Act Under 
United Nations Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article which relates to 
the recent decision of the court in Cali- 
fornia invalidating the California Land 
Act because of a provision in the United 
Nations Charter. The article, which is 
written by Mr. Arthur Krock, is entitled 
“More on Treaty Supremacy Over Exist- 
ing Laws,” and appeared in the New York 
Times of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IN THE NATION—MoRE ON TREATY SUPREMACY 
Over EXISTING Laws 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, May 22.—In this space there 
was published on May 16 an analysis of the 
decision of the California Court of Appeal 
that invoked a general pledge in a treaty 
signed by the United States to invalidate a 
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specific California statute. It was Noted 
that, when this court held that the State 
law which restricts Japanese from ownjy, 
land was nullified by our promise in the 
Charter of the United Nations to promot, 
nondiscrimination and take * * + ae. 
tion to eliminate it, to that end it Opened 
the way to the contention that al) dis. 
criminatory laws and practices in this coun. 
try were automatically made illegal whey 
the Charter was ratified. 

But it was pointed out that the California 
decision, which the attorney general of the 
State has asked the court to rehear, was 
confronted with two great obstacles to affir. 
mation by the Supreme Court if the issue 
ever gets there. One is Chief Justice Mar. 
shall’s ruling in 1829 that only self-executing 
treaty provisions supersede existing statutes 
as the supreme law of the land. (Arts. 55 ang 
56 of the Charter, the basis of the Calj. 
fornia decision, are not such.) The other 
was that by its pledge to promote antidis. 
crimination in all forms and to take * * + 
action the United States made it clear that 
legislation by Congress will be required to 
materialize the promise, and this has not 
been done. 

But if the Supreme Court should repudiate 
Marshall or hold that articles 55 and 56 are 
self-executing, then it could be impressively 
argued that the President’s civil-rights pro. 
gram requires no legislation to put it into 
effect except that creating machinery for en. 
forcement. For example, all forms of local 
segregation would instantly be illegal and 
the Federal Government would be obliged to 
penalize them. And, automatically, no em. 
ployer or labor union could exclude (from 
employment and membership respectively) 
any applicant who could attribute the ex. 
clusion to racial, religious, sex, or color dis. 
crimination, etc. 

This would be carrying the decision of the 
California Court of Appeals to its logical des. 
tination because it was founded on these 
specific articles in the Charter to which the 
United States has subscribed. Hence the 
importance of that decision, and the ne. 
cessity of final judgment on the issue it 
raised, are obvious. 

The dispatch in which this was pointed out 
produced the information from a reader that 
the Supreme Court of Ontario, in Novembet 
1945, took a position almost like the Call- 
fornia court did and that this has not yet 
been appealed. In a past issue of the Ameri+ 
can Scholar Prof. Malcolm Moos of the Johns 
Hopkins University Department of Political 
Science reviewed this ruling. 

He called it a remarkable prelude to the 
1948 decision written for the Supreme Court 
of the United States by Chief Justice Vinson 
in the Covenant cases. (In these the court 
held that, while restrictive housing cove- 
nants may be made and voluntarily abided 
by without breaking any law, they are legally 
unenforceable.) 

The Ontario case, In re Wren, arose out 
of the fact that a Canadian citizen by that 
name, who owned land under a deed that 
bound him, his heirs and assigns, not to sell 
to Jews or persons of objectionable nation- 
ality, was permitted to bring an action to 
void it in the Supreme Court of Ontario. 
Mr. Justice McKay not only held it void, but 
against public policy “which [wrote Pro- 
fessor Moos] rested squarely on a tripod com 
posed of the United Nations Charter, the At 
lantic Charter, and two provincial statuves. 
[But] the court looked first to the United 
Nations Charter * * *, Thus * ° 
the learned Justice is * * * breaking 
new ground.” The Court was obliged ‘ 
move to that because the two provincial 
statutes cited merely make it illegal to pub 
lish or display anything discriminatory 
for an insurance company to discriminate in 
risks on a racial or religious basis. 

Professor Moos, writing before the Califore 
nia decision, shrewdly foresaw the McKay 








‘ing as one which may well serve as a 
'q marker for subsequent and perhaps 
e important decisions that seek to inter- 
nalize human rights. But late in 1948 
her justice of the supreme court of On- 
torig took a different view on the precise 
issue raised by In re Wren and shunned the 
2 +um of Justice McKay with respect to the 
ication of multiple treaties, including the 
r, Justice Schroeder held valid a re- 
tive covenant at a summer resort for- 
ing the sale of land to Jews. This has 
n appealed, and doubtless the high court 
‘anada will one day pass on the dispute 
bel -as the American high tribunal will pass 

n the California court decision if the at- 
‘orney general of the State fails to have it 
modified. 
oO of Congress, not confined to those 
from the South, are beginning to take uneasy 
n tice of the California ruling and its mo- 
mentous implications because of its central 
thesis—which the Senate anxiously discussed 
last Friday—and because of its threat to 
Marshall’s distinction between self-execut- 
ing treaties and those which are not. The 
lawyers among them know, as Prof. Henry 
Reiff of St. Lawrence University wrote 10 
years ago, that “theoretically,” these “should 
be readily distinguishable but in practice 
they are not; John Marshall found it so, and 
the courts since then have often had similar 
experiences.” 

If the California ruling were adopted and 
broadly applied by the Supreme Court our 
part in the delicate treaty structure of the 
United Nations would be under heavy and 
immediate fire at the Capitol. 
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Chicago Cool to Fair Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Bill Cunningham which 
appeared in the Boston Herald of May 
16, 1950, is an estimate by a very shrewd 
observer: 

Cuicaco Coo. to Fair DraL—NEWSMEN 

REVEAL BLASTs AT PRESS IN WHISTLE STOPS 

(By Bill Cunningham) 

CuIcaco, May 15.—Maybe this is only an 

impression, but it seems to this reporter he’s 
econd-rate prize fights draw more en- 

ic crowds into this battered old go- 

than the one enticed here tonight by 

nal appearance of the President of 
-nited States, plus gll the colorful bait 
tout by the sponsoring committee. There 
bait. There was a parade, featuring 
nembers of the Illinois National Guard, 
pons, and mechanized equipment 








oing 


Were bands, floats, drum and bugle 
mplete with shivering, but strutting 
rettes. There were 3,000 bearers 
ights, mostly out of step, and ter- 

> works dispiays at certain points 
> line of march. Toy balloons, to 
need number of 35,000, were turned 
into the chilling wind at various loca- 


GIVES APPEARANCE OF OVERFLOW 
nh was they were trying to get as 
e around this building as possible 
* to make it look as if there were a 
naous demand to get in, and a vast and 
| congregation to constitute a teem- 
© Lverow, That would be for the sake 


— ee oe 
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of the news reels and photographers. To 
make certain, they tried to deliberate an 
utterly synthetic subterfuge. Borrowing the 
give-away idea from radio, they advertised 
extensively that a certain number of these 
balloons—one announcement said 2,000— 
would carry tickets entitling the lucky re- 
coverer to $2 in cash. 

This all came under the head of drumming 
up an audience for the President, and, since 
yesterday's vast collapse of the public meet- 
ing of the Cabinet, they were drumming 
harder than the heathens of darkest Africa 
trying to get a message across the interven- 
ing hills. To be fair about that really his- 
torical Cabinet meeting—the first ever held 
outside Washington—the combination of the 
lovely day, and television probably explains 
why the 3,600-seat opera house was only one- 
third filled, and why the army of police as- 
sembled to handle the expected overflow stood 
around outside looking silly. 

They did get their crowd here tonight. 
Much of it was partisan and professionally 
enthusiastic, but most of it seemed to re- 
spond more eagerly to the Hollywood stars 
and the reasonably well-done pageant de- 
voted to the life and times of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. The climax came with the Presi- 
dential address, which you heard, or can 
read, but, as above, I saw a bigger crowd, 
heard more noise and was actually 
frightened by more excitement in this same 
hall the night the late Ernie Schaaf fought 
a local hope named Tuffy Griffin with Al 
Capone at the ringside. 

This is nothing like that, but such as it 
is, it’s the first sign of life this general hoe- 
down has shown. The various delegates 
probably have got something out of it, but 
the public has generally ignored it, the local 
papers have treated it with no more respect 
than they accord a visiting baseball team, 
and the entire conclave has been so flat 
journalistically that the reporters have stood 
around trying to interview each other. 
There hasn’t been a quote in a carload. 


REASON FOR TRIP CALLED PHONY 


The general reason for what, without too 
much exaggeration, could be called the con- 
tempt of the community, and the press, for 
this entire performance, seems to rest in its 
insincerity and its extremely light regard for 
the truth. To begin with, nobody here, and 
probably nobody in the country, considers 
the Presidential speech-making trip, ending 
in this hall tonight, “nonpolitical.” They 
consider the gentleman as having deliber- 
ately resorted to subterfuge, and the reac- 
tion here is that of any public that considers 
its intelligence challenged, its gullibility 
taken for granted. 

They consider the reasons Officially stated 
for holding this jamboree at this particular 
time as phony as the Presidential explana- 
tion of his vote fishing trip. The Demo- 
cratic sponsors call this the Jefferson Jubi- 
lee, “held in honor of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Jefferson's accession 
t» the Presidency” the actual anniversary of 
that doesn’t come until next March. 

Loud doubts are being raised editorially 
and vocally as to whether Jefferson would 
even recognize the Truman Party. 

Straight at the Truman junket, and even 
granting it “nonpolitical” was an editorial in 
one paper today, quoting the reply of Presi- 
dent Jefierson to the invitation of his excel- 
lency, James Sullivan, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, when Governor 
Sullivan invited Mr. Jefferson to visit New 
England in 1807. 

“I confess,’”’ wrote Mr. Jefferson, in a letter 
dated June 19, 1807, “that I am not recon- 
ciled to the idea of a chief magistrate parad- 
ing himself through the several States, as 
an object of public gaze, and, in quest of 
an applause which, to be valuable, should be 
purely voluntary. I had rather acquire silent 
good will by a faithful discharge of my duties 
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than owe expressions of it to my putting my- 
self in the way of receiving them.” 

Added to this now is a general burning of 
most of the press over the theme consistently 
followed by Mr. Truman in his off-the-cuff 
speeches farther back out toward the cactus. 
The correspondents unloading here from the 
train are beginning to unload on what was 
said from that train. At stop after stop, the 
President told the assembled multitudes he 
was forced to come out and give them their 
news straight, and first hand, because they 
couldn't believe what they read in the news- 
papers—in short that the press was lying to 
them about what was happening in Wash- 
ington and the rest of the world. He didn’t 
use the fighting word, but that was exactly 
his meaning. 


REPORTERS QUOTING SPEECHES VERBATIM 


The correspondents, many of them versed 
in shorthand, took him down verbatim, and 
now they’re quoting exactiy what he said, 
and where he said it. He professed repeat- 
edly to his listeners to be a wonderful man, 
running a wonderful Government, but with 
the true facts distorted and kept from the 
people by an iron curtain of the press. That’s 
exactly the line Henry Wallace used when he 
was campaigning in 1948. 

Probably the most striking rebuke to the 
entire performance was given here yester- 
day from the pulpit of a fashionable church, 
the Fourth Presbyterian. The speaker was 
the pastor, the Reverend Dr. Harrison Ray An- 
derson. He was the Democratic convention 
chaplain, when Mr. Truman was nominated 
for the vice presidency in this same audi- 
torium in 1944. 

“As the man who prayed ‘or him—Presi- 
dent Truman—years ago,” Dr. Anderson said 
to his congregation in his regular Sunday 
sermon, “I counsel the President to quit 
playing with truth. The earnest people of 
America have too great a respect for the 
Office of President. President Truman would 
be welcome in any city or town in a political 
or nonpolitical trip. But why call this last 
journey and this Chicago weekend anything 
other than what it is?” 

He spoke of the humility o: Mr. Truman in 
1944, and then went on without naming him 
further to assail the lust for power, and 
what it does to men who run the state, 
causing people to see humble, finite men 
become masters. “When the state becomes 
God,” he said, “morals seem to go.” 

That’s the way it’s been going, and but for 
this whoopla tonight, which is as synthetic 
as all the rest, it’s been about as productive 
of general cheers as a canners’ convention. 
Maybe they fell for the Fair Deal farther 
west, but this part of the West seems to have 
fallen on it. 





Withholding on Dividends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Herald, Boston, Mass., of recent date: 

THE INVESTOR 
(By Edson B. Smith) 
WITHHOLDING SNARL ON DIVIDENDS CERTAIN 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
has tentatively approved a 10 percent with- 
holding tax on dividends. It is estimated 
that this tax will bring in $100,000,000 to 
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$150,000,000 additional revenue through clos- 
ing the loophole of people who overlook re- 
porting some of their dividends in their in- 
come tax returns. 

No one can object to the proposal in prin- 
ciple. Just how it is to be worked out in 
administrative detail is far from clear. Pre- 
sumably the distributing corporation will de- 
duct 10 percent from the dividend due each 
stockholder and send the money to the col- 
lector of internal revenue. The corporation 
would, of course, also have to send to the 
Collector a certificate showing the amount 
held back from each stockholder on each divi- 
dend date. Also, olviously, the corporation 
would have to send a similar memorandum to 
the stockholder to aid him in preparing his 
own income-tax return. 

When it comes to a company like American 
Telephone with 900,000 stockholders this runs 
into quite a bit of additional clerical work. 
If an individual happened to have 73 shares 
of Potomac Electric Power, which pays a divi- 
dend of 224%, cents every 3 months, his pres- 
ent quarterly dividend would be $16.42, 
Under the corporate withholding tax he 
would get $16.42 minus $1.64, or $14.78. 
When he came to figure his income tax he 
would have to multiply this $14.78 by ten- 
ninths to find out what the dividend actually 
was so that he would be able to report the 
$16.42 actually declared in his favor and then 
he would take a credit on the return for the 
$1.64 which the corporation had paid for him. 

Well, this is one dividend on one stock. If 
a man had 50 different stocks paying quar- 
terly he would have 200 of these computa- 
tions to carry out. If the work time of the 
income taxpayer \'ere figured at anything, we 
venture to say that the total cost of adminis- 
trating the tax to individuals and corpora- 
tions would be vastly in excess of the amount 
the Government would obtain. 

It may be that the bright boys in Wash- 
ington can figure some way of simplifying the 
practical aspects of the tax, but on the basis 
of the way it looks to us the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue better start hiring a lot of new 
clerks because practically everybody’s in- 
come tax is going to be hopelessly snarled 
up. 





Taconite Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, on May 
15 I introduced H. R. 8512, a bill to pro- 
vide RFC loans of 30 years’ maturity for 
the development of taconite and other 
strategic minerals. This proposed de- 
velopment of taconite brings up the ques- 
tion of the adequacy of existing iron-ore 
supply and the cost of production of 
taconite as a new source of iron. In this 
connection I have received a most in- 
formative letter from Mr. Arnold Hoff- 
man, a mining geologist, whose business 
address is 452 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
this letter of April 24, 1950, written by 
Mr. Hoffman: 

Aprit 24, 1950. 
Hon. JouHNn A. BLATNIK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I read with great interest in 
yesterday’s New York Times that you are 
shortly introducing a bill to the House which 


would liberalize the present RFC law, 
namely, to increase period of loans from 10 
to 30 or 40 years in order to provide neces- 
sary funds and time to permit the immediate 
construction of plants to mine the mag- 
netic taconites in Minnesota. I wish to con- 
gratulate you on your foresight, for such 
an act is one of the most vital requirements 
to safeguard the future of this country. 

No doubt you are in possession of full 
data on the taconite situation. As one who 
has studied the situation for the past 10 
years, however, I am taking the liberty of 
summarizing the situation on the chance 
that one or two points may be of use to 
you, 

As you know, the approaching iron-ore 
crisis has resolved itself into a study of the 
relative merits of foreign high-grade ores as 
against the development of lower-grade do- 
mestic ores, called taconites. Much has been 
written and said about foreign ores, the 
latest being the suddenly publicized Cerro 
Bolivar mine in Venezuela. 

It is now obvious that the steel industry 
must immediately decide whether to place 
dependence upon foreign ores or turn to 
the taconites of the eastern Mesabi Range. 
The best opinion seems to favor a combina- 
tion of both to take up the slack of ap- 
proaching exhaustion of the direct shipping 
ores of the range, but in most discussions 
there is a strong accent on the high cost 
of taconites. I believe this conclusion as to 
costliness is more of an opinion than a fact. 
Further, close examination of the situation 
gives strong evidence that the taconites can 
be mined at a cost competitive with the 
underground mines of the Lake Superior 
region. The added cost of beneficiation will 
be amply compensated by the many ad- 
vantages accruing from the production of a 
final hard, high-grade product made in a 
form especially adapted to more efficient 
blast and open-hearth furnace use. 

By this time, most of us are familiar with 
the arguments against the total use of for- 
eign ores for our domestic steel needs: Vul- 
nerability of sea lanes in wartime, insta- 
bility of foreign governments, the enormous 
capital investment required, the varying con- 
stituents of foreign ores which would re- 
quire modifications in our furnace tech- 
niques, the impossibility of moving our steel 
plant to the east coast to accommodate 
water-borne ores, the immense difficulties 
and expense of building a St. Lawrence 
waterway to provide transportation for Ca- 
nadian ores which are still of questionable 
economic value, the great capital outlay in 
building fleets of large ocean-going ore 
boats, the dearth of trained personnel abroad 
accompanied by the insistence of many for- 
eign governments that native engineers be 
employed, the constantly changing policies 
of taxation and confiscation, usually for the 
worse, etc. Such considerations have led 
most iron and steel men to the admission 
that the taconites point to the logical solu- 
tion of the iron and steel dilemma. But 
most of these people caution that this would 
be an expensive alternative, resulting in 
costlier iron and, consequently, steel, though 
they all seem to agree that the taconites 
alone can supply our great and growing 
iron-ore needs for more than 100 years. 

You are no doubt aware that the Mesabi 
Iron Co. mined t°conites at Babbit, Minn., 
in the early twenties. The ore in crude 
form ran from 25 to 85 percent iron, but 
the beneficiated product was close to 65 
percent, far greater than the 61 percent 
direct shipping ores of the range. While 


the superiority of the product was univer- 
sally admitted by the iron industry, the cost 
was high in relation to the then price of 
iron ore and operations were suspended in 
1924. 

Today, the situation is vastly different. 
The direct shipping iron-ore reserves are 
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approaching measured exhaustion, th 


e 
of iron ore is higher, and the scar . 


cit 
lump ore and scrap makes the mining . 
taconites a national necessity. Above )) 
the magnetite taconites can be mined 


profitably at present schedules of iron-ore 
prices and prevailing costs. As an indica. 
tion of this, the Picklands-Mather Co., which 
has been mining magnetitic taconites ex. 
perimentally the past year or more, is aboyt 
to launch a full scale 25,000- to 50,000-ton 
daily operation. The United States stee) 
Co, is now engaged in building a ta. 
conite beneficiation plant in Virginia City 
Minn., capable of producing 1,000,000 tons of 
sinter and/or agglomerates annually. The 
Reserve Mining Co. which has leased the 
lands of Mesabi Iron Co. is, I believe, in the 
process of obtaining the funds necessary for 
a minimum 50,000-ton daily production of 
taconites, and its vast reserves, containing 
more than 2,000,000,000 tons of ore, no dount 
give impetus to the bill for liberalizing the 
terms of RFC loans. 

It is now apparent that Mesabi Iron Co, 
was ahead of time in mining taconites. Tp. 
day, however, it stands ready to save our 
iron situation, along with Pickands-Mather 
and other companies which have far. 
sightedly been working on taconites. In the 
old days. the high cost of mining, due to the 
hard, flinty character of the ore, was a deter- 
rent to the mining of taconites. Thanks to 
the Linde Air Products Co., jet piercing can 
now literally burn holes in the taconites at 
a speed of more than 25 feet per hour as com- 
pared to 18 feet daily cut by the conven- 
tional churn drills, resulting in a drastic 
decrease in mining costs. 

In the beneficiation process, the hard 
taconites must be crushed and ground to re- 
quired fineness before the magnetite can be 
effectively recovered. While this is costly, 
the iron is cheaply and effectively recovered 
by magnetic rolls. No expensive flotation 
installations are required. Also, giant elec- 
tric shovels can now open pit the ores at 
a very low cost. 

The taconites are ready to go. The only 
element in the situation which is still fluid 
is the experimental work now going on to 
determine the best form of final product, pel- 
lets, agglomerates, sinter or briquettes, 
However, herein rests one of the great ad- 
vantages of mining taconites; there is 4 
flexibility in the beneficiated product which 
can be adapted for the special requirements 
of the furnaces. 

What price taconites? On the following 
page, I am submitting a schedule of costs 
and profits, based on a concentrating ratio 
of 2.75 tons crude ore to 1 ton of pellets of 
sinter. In the case of the Reserve Mining 
Co., up to 35 percent of the gangue, or waste 
will be eliminated at the mine in Babbit 
before the ore is shipped to the treatment 
plant at Beaver Bay. Costs have been deter- 
mined from presently available data and 
comparative figures *of various open-pit 
operations in the United States. The final 
profit figure is an operating one, that 1s, 
after all charges but before income tax 
It indicates that the _ taconites, once 
equipped, can stand on their own feet. 


Mining and milling per ton concen- 


trate, 2.76 & 66. cente..n<n..20+~---- $1.79 
Pelletizing per ton concentrate-.------ 1.00 
Local and State taxes per ton concen- : 
Winns contin cngageinchincgen+~0 15 

Royalties at 8 cents per ton crude ore, 
ey er a eee . 

Haulage, Babbit to Beaver Bay, 2 tons 
at 1 cent per ton-mile, 55 miles... 1.10 
Haulage, Beaver Bay to Ohio port_.-.. 1.16 

Amortization at 18 cents per ton crud! 
ore, 2.75 x 18 cents.........-.----- 50 
Total cost per ton pellets_------ 5.92 


Value ton 51 percent iron ore at Ohio 








ton €5 percent iron ore at Ohio 


Value 
port at 15.1 cents per unit above 
51 percent a a ee ee ee ee eee rn= $9. 81 
Operating profit per ton pellets_..... 3.89 
1.40 


Operating profit per ton crude ore_._. 
p 


This $1.40 makes no provision for a possible 
premium on pellets, but this is a possibility, 
since pellets or sinter are preferable to direct 
; pping ores in the furnaces. A hard and 


ship ; 
srade form of ore in the blast furnaces 





results in gree 
» oa charge with consequent reduction in 
ts The intreduction of pellets in the 
arth furnace can reduce scrap re- 
lirements to a level where “home” scrap 
from fabricating plants should meet such 
needs. Pellets make an ideal substitute for 
scarce and expensive scrap, also lump ore. 
With such advantages the beneficiated taco- 
nites can well command a premium. 

There is, also, an important saving in the 
cost of transporting pellets containing up 
to 63 percent iron as against the direct ship- 
ping ores which are only one-half iron. 





The taconites can be operated commer- 
cially on almost any desired scale. Capital 
investment in plant is admittedly large, $15 
$20 per ton pellets, but this would be con- 


siderably less than the cost of building a fleet 


t 
U 








of ore boats capable of handling the equiva- 
lent amount of production abroad. United 


States Steel, for example, must build a con- 
siderable fleet of large, ocean-going ore boats 
to transport 10,000,000 tons of iron ore from 
Venezuela each year. This would cost up- 
wards of $200,000,000, more than the capital 
outlay required to obtain the same tonnage 
of pellets from the taconites. Need I point 
out how much more feasible it would be to 
make this investment in Minnesota? Ideally 
located with respect to transportation and 
nearness to the central steel plants of the 
country, the taconites could serve and con- 
tinue to serve the furnaces of the valley area 
for many generations to come. 
Very truly yours, 
ARNOLD HOFFMAN, 





Asking for Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have’ printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Asking for Trouble,” pub- 
lished in the Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 
Journal, of May 13, 1950. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


ASKING FOR TROUBLE 


Because the railroads have long been rec- 
ognize d as the arteries which carry the life- 
blood of the Nation’s economy, particular ef- 
forts were made years ago to avoid stoppages 
of service by reason of labor disputes. 

The R iilway Labor Act carefully protected 
the rights of employees to engage in collec- 
Uve bargaining while at the same time pro- 
—e certain final steps designed to prevent 
Gisagreements over wages and working condi- 
ti ns from finally reaching the strike stage. 

For years this law was pointed to as a 
model, both by the railroads and the unions. 
But now it is headed for the discard, and 
Something less favorable to labor is likely to 
be enacted simply because organized firemen 
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have persisted in inflicting their wishes on 
their employers and the public—regardless. 

Their short-sighted attempt to create jobs 
where there is no work to be done is para- 
lyzing a large part of the Nation’s economy. 

A strike in one or a dozen retail stores can 
go on indefinitely without hurting anyone 
but the immediate participants and their 
employers. The public can go elsewhere to 
buy. 

A strike in a manufacturing plant, such as 
Chrysler, has wider ramifications because it 
hurts suppliers at one end of the production 
cyCle and dealers at the oiher, in addition to 
the firm’s employees, managers, and stock- 
holders. But such a strike can be tolerated 
by the public, because they can buy new Cars 
elsewhere or run their old ones a while longer. 

A railroad strike is different. The indi- 
viduals directly involved are only a small 
fraction of the thousands of suppliers, pro- 
ducers, and consumers who are harmed in 
one way or another. 

The public has a stake in the crippling of 
the Nation's transportation system. And the 
public won’t tolerate such a strike very long 
without demanding that laws be passed 
which will keep railroaders from striking. 

Such laws will inevitably restrict and 
hamper many more working people than just 
the recalcitrant firemen who are at fault in 
this dispute. 

What a foolish strike. 





The Glove Industry Is in Peril 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution of the Glove Cutters’ 
Union, of Fulton County, N. Y., which 
indicates concern on the part of glove 
workers who have already felt the pinch 
of foreign competition in the glove-mak- 
ing industry. The effect of this compe- 
tition has been felt by the glove makers 
for the past several years, as evidenced 
by the fact that in one area alone—Ful- 
ton County, N. Y.—there were, as of May 
1, 1950, 5,000 glove workers drawing un- 
employment benefits, and more than 
1,600, in addition to the 5,000, who have 
exhausted their benefits. 

The making of gloves is a highly spe- 
cialized trade. This industry employs 
thousands and thousands of persons 
within the United States. Only disaster 
and chaos will follow if the State Depart- 
ment and the Tariff Commission con- 
tinue to permit foreign countries employ- 
ing unskilled, low-paid labor, to compete 
with the domestic manufacturers of 
gloves. 

The employees and the manufacturers 
of leather gloves are not the only ones 
affected by the attitude of the State De- 
partment and the Tariff Commission, 
For the past several months we have wit- 
nessed the keen competition of the Jap- 
anese with the American producers of 
woolen gloves. Now comes the threat 


of Communist-controlled China where 
embroidered, knitted wool gloves and 
mittens are being manufactured to com- 
pete with our own production in that 
field. Under the provisions of article 
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XIX all of the concessions in the Gen- 
eral Agreement are intended to be in- 
cluded in the “escape clause” and the 
United States has the absolute right, and 
it was the intention of the Congress, that 
it should withdraw or modify any con- 
cession in Schedule 20 of the Agreement 
if an increased import of a product re- 
sulting from unforeseen developments 
and from the concession granted on it 
would cause or threaten to cause, injury 
to the domestic industry producing like 
or similar articles. There is a threat to 
the domestic industry and there is abso- 
lutely no reason, therefore, why the rate 
should not be put back to 90 percent. 

Insofar as leather gloves are con- 
cerned, the Members of Congress would 
aid in the preservation of that industry 
if each individual Member would ex- 
press to the State Department, his desire 
to have leather gloves deleted from the 
list of commodities on which tariff rate 
cuts are to be negotiated. It is time 
the President of the United States, the 
State Department, and the Tariff Com- 
mission is brought to the realization that 
the glove industry in America is in dan- 
ger of extinction and only by an imme- 
diate and forceful and sensible approach 
to this problem can the industry be 
saved. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CONSOLIDATED 
GLOVE CUTTERS AND SHAVERS UNION OF FUL- 
TON County, NEw YorK STATE 


The following resolution was offered by 
Mr. Hallenbeck, who moved for its adoption: 
“Whereas the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information notified the 1,500 glove cutters 
and shavers in the union that further tariff 
cuts were to be considered by this commit- 
tee and recommended to the President for 
adoption, our organization, after giving full 
consideration to the facts involved, submits 
this resolution to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, and to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information; and 
“Whereas during the past two and a half 
years, the leather-glove industry located in 
the area of Fulton County, New York State, 
has suffered a serious injury caused by gen- 
eral economic conditions beyond its control, 
to such an extent that, as of May 1, 1950, the 
entire glove industry had in excess of 5,000 
workers drawing unemployment benefits and 
better than 1,600, in addition to the above 
5,000, who have exhausted their benefits; and 
“Whereas a large portion of this group 
are cutters who have devoted their lives to 
the leather-glove industry, and who face 
extinction should any further tariff cuts be 
imposed that will aggravate the actual exist- 
ing acute situation: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the Consolidated Glove 
Cutters and Shavers Union of Fulton County 
are unanimously opposed to any further re- 
duction in the tariff; and the membership 
votes that a group composed of officers and 
directors do everything in their power to pre- 
vent such cuts from being enacted; and be it 
further 
“Resolved, That the glove cutters recom- 
mend that, in view of the serious situation 
already existing, leather gloves be removed 
from the bargaining list; and, finally, be it 
“Resolved, That a certified copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the following: The 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of State, the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, United States Senators Irving M. 
Ives, Herbert Lehman, and George Malone; 
Congressman Bernard W. Kearney; James H. 
Casey, Jr., secretary of the National Assccia- 
tion of Leather Glove Manufacturers; and to 
the entire membership of the House and 
Senate of the United States.” 
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Norway’s Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER A. CHESNEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. CHESNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to extend to His Excellency King 
Haakon and to all the people of Norway 
my warmest greetings on their celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of Independence 
Day on May 17. 

The American people have always had 
a Warm affection and a great respect for 
Norway. Many of our finest citizens are 
direct decesendants of the heroic Viking 
land. During World War II we became 
more cognizant than ever before of the 
valor of Norwegian fighting men and 
women, and of the Norwegian popula- 
tion. The courage and fortitude of the 
Norwegian people by practicing the 
strictest economy, rigidly denying them- 
selves of the smallest luxury in working 
out their economic recovery has gained 
them the admiration of all honest people. 

During these troubled times the 
bravery of these people in boldly entering 
into the North Atlantic Pact along with 
her sister Denmark is most remarkable 
when one stops to consider their close 
proximity to the Russian hordes. May 
this brave country under the able leader- 
ship of King Haakon hold determinedly 
to its independence and to the traditional 
freedoms of its citizens. 

I know the members of this legislative 
body will join with me in sending our 
warmest congratulations and wishes for 
a greater prosperity and a lasting peace. 





The Foreign Aid Bill, or the Folly of a 
National Inferiority Complex 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a radio broadcast I 
made over stations in my district on 
April 18. 

When the foreign aid bill was origi- 
nally before the House, Members will re- 

all that I spoke against the bill and 
voted against its final passage. Because 
of my previous support of the Marshall 
plan, I felt that my constituents should 
be informed promptly and in detail of 
the reasons for my position. Those rea- 
sons, applicable perhaps in greater de- 
gree to the conference report which we 
consider today, are covered in my April 
18 broadcast to my district. 

The broadcast follows: 

Your WASHINGTON OFFICE 


This discussion tonight might be titled 
either “Compromise as a Political Weapon” 


or “The Folly of a National Inferiority Com- 
lex.” 

. I would like to talk about danger of com- 
promise tonight as well as the folly of a 
national inferiority complex in relation to 
the recently passed foreign-aid bill. This 
is the bill which authorizes our 1951 par- 
ticipation in the European recovery pro- 
gram, as well as a number of other foreign 
projects which I will discuss later. This 
bill has passed the House and will shortly 
be considered by the Senate. 

I was one of only 86 Congressmen who 
voted against the bill. My vote was a pro- 
test against the use of compromise as a 
political weapon and against the folly of 
building up a national inferiority complex as 
a basis for promoting our foreign policy. 

By far the most important part of the 
foreign-aid bill was the authorization for 
a 1-year extension of the European recovery 
program, popularly known as the Marshall 
plan. 

SUPPORTS MARSHALL PLAN 


As most of you know, I have consistently 
supported this program. As a matter of fact, 
and as coincidence would have it, the same 
day that former Secretary of State George 
Marshall made his now-famous speech at 
Harvard in June of 1947 calling for the 
self-help approach to European recovery, I 
was making a speech in Milwaukee before 
the National Convention of the Young 
Republicans, calling for an end to the 
piece-meal approach to European recovery, 
and asking for a “bold program for peace” 
geared to a single administration of Euro- 
pean recovery programs based upon reha- 
bilitation rather than relief. 

In general terms, the Marshall plan fol- 
lowed this approach, and I supported the 
original program and have voted for its ex- 
tension since. I have praised the program, 
when I felt it deserved praise, and I have 
criticized it when I felt that it deserved crit- 
icism. I feel that it has accomplished a 
good deal in the recovery of Europe, but I do 
not hesitate to point out that it has not 
done all I had hoped toward the integration 
of European economies. The removal of 
intra-European barriers to trade, such as 
blocked currencies, embargoes and the like 
has not proceeded at anywhere near the rate 
we had the right to expect when we under- 
took the program. 

NEW PROGRAMS ADDED 

Still and all, it is my firm belief that we 
have a definite commitment to the free 
countries of Europe, that it is to our self- 
interest to keep them free and strong, and 
that the Marshall plan should be continued 
until its planned expiration date in 1952. 
This does not mean that Congress should 
not carefully scrutinize each year’s authori- 
zation to revise the program or to determine 
how much can be constructively spent or 
how much this country can safely afford, 
We have no commitment, in law or in fact, 
to any exact sum or any set provisions. 

In other words, it was my intention to 
support the extension of the Marshall plan 
for another year, voting for those reductions 
in funds which could safely be pruned with- 
out impairing the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram, 

But—-and here is where compromise as a 
political weapon comes in—I had no oppor- 
tunity to vote on the Marshall plan, stand- 
ing alone on its merits. Instead, if I wanted 
to take the Marshall plan, along with every 
other Member of the House, I had to take 
three other programs of dubious merit along 
with it. (These other three programs were 
aid to Palestine refugees, most of them 
Arabs, a $200,000,000 far-eastern assistance 
program, including $100,000,000 for Korea, 
and $45,000,000 to get the President’s con- 
troversial point 4 program under way.) 
These three programs were thrown into the 
Marshali-plan authorization by the admin- 
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istration knowing that if the 

on their own feet, they wo 

hard time standing up. 
LEGISLATIVE TRICK 

This is an old legislative trick. 
been used frequently in this Congress and 
will probably be used again. The idea is to 
gain votes for programs with little or ques. 
tionable support by including them in bills 
for which there is substantial and wide. 
spread support. Standing alone, I do not 
believe more than a handful of Congress. 
men would have opposed or voted against 
the Marshall-plan authorization. Similarly 
standing alone, as they should have done’ 
these three new foreign-aid programs, would 
probably have not garnered sufficient votes 
to pass or would have been changed radi. 
cally in the process. Put together, however, 
the whole program, while gathering substan. 
tial opposition, passed the House easily 

The question, here, is, “How far must a 
Congressman go in accepting the bad with 
the good?” 

Let’s consider the facts in this case. There 
is much talk about a bipartisan, or an un- 
partisan, foreign policy. W> may say, I be- 
lieve, that in its inception the Marshall plan 
was an example of the highest expression of 
this kind of policy, since it was developed hy 
a Republican Congress with the support of 
a Democratic administration. Bipartisan. 
ship in foreign policy means more, however, 
that just Republicans and Democrats voting 
together for foreign-policy measures. It 
means that Republicans and Democrats alike 
must participate in the formulation of those 
measures, in their development, and in their 
final acceptance. Bipartisanship is a two- 
way street. 


HARMS BIPARTISANSHIP 


I can think of no better way to kill the 
spirit of bipartisanship in foreign affairs 
than to jam new programs down the throats 
of Members of Congress, whose party leaders 
have not been consulted in the formation 
of these programs and who are given the 
stultifying alternative of either voting for 
these programs, or of casting a vote aginst 
& program they may believe in. Vote, we 
were told last week, for all of these programs, 
including the ones of which you are skepti- 
cal, or you vote against the Marshall plan. I 
refused to be blackmailed in this manner. 
The point 4 program, one of the included 
programs, for instance, while calling for only 
a nominal sum the first year, has been esti- 
mated by the Senate Expenditures Commit- 
tee staff to entail future spending totaling 
at least $500,000,000 every year. There are 
broad and important questions of policy to 
be determined in the original authorization 
of such a program. The House, dawdling 
along while tt waits for the Senate to catch 
up, has plenty of time to give full-scale de- 
bate to such a momentous issue. The only 
possible reason for including it with the 
Marshall-plan authorization was that 1s 
proponents were afraid it could not stand 
up alone, and that it could only be passe d 
if included with must legislation. 

Compromising, in this case, I firmly be- 
lieve, did almost irreparable harm to the 
spirit of bipartisanship in foreign policy, pre- 
vented full discussion of a vital foreign policy 
determination and saddled us with three 
new foreign commitments of dubious m¢ rit, 
It is for these reasons that I refuse to lend 
my support to the use of such compr< mise 
as a political weapon, and it was for these 
reasons that I voted against the entire Dill. 

THE HONEST WAY 

But, what about the effect of my vote? 
What if my vote had served to defeat the en- 
tire measure? Well, in the first place, I can 
assure you that if this bill had been defeated 
largely because of loading it down with new 
programs, we would have had a new pill, this 
time dealing only with the Marshall plan, so 
fast it would have made monkeys out of 
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those who have said that Congress is a slow- 
moving body. And further, the new bill 
would have passed the House with many less 
yotes against it. In fact, I am sure that at 
least four or five Members from Wisconsin 
who voted against the bill as presented to 
ys would have voted for a bill dealing only 
with the Marshall plan. Such action would 
have been a rebuke to those who speak of bi- 
partisanship but sabotage that policy by au- 
tocratic and partisan actions, 

However, if this basically honest way of 
handling this legislative problem had been 
followed, you and I can hear, even now, the 
cries that would have arisen in the State De- 

artment and from certain segments of the 
so-called liberal press and among the com- 
mentators. 

“What will Europe think?”, those voices 
would say. “Congress has repudiated the 
Marshall plan.. Congress has gone back on 
its friends. Congress has sabotaged our for- 
eign policy. What dopes our friends in Europe 
must think we are now. Of course, we can 
remedy this by passing a new bill, but the 
harm has been done. Our friends in Europe 
will never trust us again.” Thus, the wail 
would go up in this country, and the tears 
would flow copiously throughout the land. 
The sure knowledge of this reaction led many 
Members to vote for the bill even thouga 
they were opposed to many of the things in 
it. 

INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


I say to you right now, however, that this 
wail, which we have heard frequently in the 
past, is nothing more nor less than an in- 
feriority complex which is doing more harm 
to this country and its foreign policy than 
almost any other single factor. 

Are we so ashamed of the workings of our 
representative system of Government that 
we gage the results of our legislative actions 
not upon their merits but upon the reaction 
of other governments to our deliberations? 

Are our elected representatives to decide 
issues, not upon the basis of their under- 
standing of them, but upon the basis of what 
other nations and governments will think if 
Congressmen vote “aye” or if they vote “no’’? 

If our foreign policy has not the strength, 
if our appeal to other nations in this titanic 
struggle for the minds of men is so weak, 
that neither can withstand the pull-and-tug 
of the legislative process in a representative 
republic, then certainly we have little hope 
for success in coming battles of the cold war. 

I, for one, have enough confidence in the 
intelligence of the citizens of Europe to be- 
lieve they will judge us upon the end result, 
rather than upon our method of achieving 
that end result. And, I believe even more 


str that that end result will be better 
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for us and for the other nations of the world 
if we meet our problems by recognizing the 
genius of the American representative sys- 
tem of government instead of stifling that 


genius by holding the extraneous issue of 


world opinion over the heads of our legis- 
latore 


Too often, in the past, we Members of Con- 
gress have been asked to pass foreign-policy 
legislation, not upon the basis of its merits 
Slone, but upon the basis that we cannot 
afford to risk lowering our prestige in the 
world by failing to pass it. There are some 
mbers of the State Department, and some 

bers of Congress, who shudder to sub- 

tender foreign-policy bills to the rough 
haiug of the legislative process for fear 
me Member will give foreign nations 
‘ohg impression during debate. 
SELLING FREEDOM 
In my view, we will win the cold war, God 

»» not by gagging free debate, violent 
igh it may be, in order to impress peoples 
we are solidly united, but by showing 

that we are not afraid to subject the 

Gelicate issue to the crucible of full 

ion, We are selling freedom in this 
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cold war; we won't find any buyers for free- 
dom if we enter the arena of conflict with an 
inferiority complex toward the institutions 
of that freedom. If our diplomats continue 
to manifest their distrust of Congress, if 
they continue to have an inferiority complex 
toward its actions, they are ill-equipped to 
sell American freedom to those who must 
make the choice between it and communism. 

Truly, in my opinion, those who have 
adopted compromise as a political weapon 
and those who foster a national inferiority 
complex to promote foreign policy are serv- 
ing neither sound political action nor a 
dynamic foreign policy. 





Federal Aid and Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, as we 
walk about the halls adjacent to this 
Chamber, we hear it often said that the 
hour of this second session of the Eighty- 
first Congress is growing late, and that 
Federal aid to education is as dead as 
slavery. As the author of a bill to pro- 
vide Federal aid in those areas of the 
United States which cannot supply a 
reasonable minimum standard of educa- 
tion for themselves, I am deeply con- 
cerned by these statements. If they are 
true, then I firmly believe it is the result 
of the selfish desires of certain propo- 
nents of similar legislation. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the American public 
is becoming more critical of Federal tax 
moneys raised on their home in order to 
give supervised aid to theirhome, Iam 
reminded of the published quotations 
from Andrew Jackson, in the United 
States News of December 28, 1936. That 
publication quoted ex-President Jackson 
as saying: 

SPENDING PUBLIC FUNDS FOR POLITICS 

We have it constantly before our eyes that 
professions of superior zeal in the cause of 
internal improvement and a disposition to 
lavish the public funds upon objects of this 
character are daily and earnestly put forth 
by aspirants to power as ‘constituting the 
highest claims to the confidence of the peo- 
ple. Would it be strange, under such cir- 
cumstances, and in times of great excite- 
ment, that grants of this description should 
find their motives in objects which may not 
accord with the public good? 

Those who have not had occasion to see 
and regret the indication of a sinister influ- 
ence in these matters in past times have 
been more fortunate than myself in their 
observation of the course of public af- 
fas * ° 

LIMITATIONS ON AUTHORITY OF EXECUTIVE 

In the regulations which Congress may 
prescribe respecting the custody of the pub- 
lic moneys it is desirable that as little dis- 
cretion as may be deemed consistent with 
their safekeeping should be given to execu- 
tive agents. No one can be more deeply im- 
pressed than I am with the soundness of 
the doctrine which restrains and limits, by 
specific provisions, executive discretion, as 
far as it can be done consistently with the 
preservation of its constitutional character. 
In respect to the control over the public 
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money this doctrine is peculiarly applica- 
ee Fs 3 

The duty of the legislature to define by 
clear and positive enactments, the nature 
and extent of the action which belongs to 
the Executive to superintend springs out of 
a policy analogous to that which enjoins 
upon all the branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment an abstinence from the exercise of 
powers not clearly granted. * * * 

The same rule of action should make the 
President ever anxious to avoid the exercise 
of any discretionary authority which can be 
regulated by Congress. The biases which 
may operate upon him will not be so likely 
to extend to the representatives of the peo- 
ple in that body. In my former message to 
Congress I have repeatedly urged the pro- 
priety of lessening the discretionary author- 
ity lodged in the various departments. * * * 


EQUAL LOADS INTENDED FOR THE STATES 


The shortest reflection must satisfy every- 
one that to require the people to pay taxes 
to the Government merely that they may 
be paid back again is sporting with the sub- 
stantial interests of the country, and no 
system which produces such a result can be 
expected to receive the public countenance. 
* * * A distribution to the people is im- 
practicable and unjust. * * * It would 
be taking one man’s property and giving it 
to another. * * * We know that they 
contribute unequally, and a rule, therefore, 
that would distribute to them equally would 
be Hable to all the objections which apply 
to the principle of an equal division of prop- 
erty. To make the general Government the 
instrument of carrying this odious principle 
into effect would be at once to destroy the 
means of its usefulness and change the char- 
acter designed for it by the framers of the 
Constitution. * * * 

It was certainly the intention of that pro- 
vision of the Constitution which declares 
that “all duties, imposts, and excises’ shall 
“be uniform throughout the United States” 
to make the burdens of taxation fall equally 
on the people in whatever State of the Union 
they may reside. But what would be the 
value of such a uniform rule if the moneys 
raised by it could be immediately returned 
by a different one which will give to the 
people of some States much more and to 
those of others much less than their fafr 
proportions? * * * It would be easy to 
show how by the operation of such a prin- 
ciple the large States of the Union would 
not only have to contribute their just share 
toward the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but also have to bear in some degree 
the taxes necessary to support the govern- 
ments of their smaller sisters. 


SYSTEM NOT SANCTIONED BY FOUNDERS 


A system liable to such objections can 
never be supposed to have been sanctioned 
by the framers of the Constitution when they 
conferred on Congress the taxing power, and 
I feel persuaded that a mature examination 
of the subject will satisfy everyone that there 
are insurmountable difficulties in the opera- 
tion of any plan which can be devised of 
collecting revenue for the purpose of dis- 
tributing it. Congress is only authorized to 
levy taxes “to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States.” 

There is no such provision as would au- 
thorize Congress to collect together the 
property of the country, ur 
revenue, for the purpose of dividing it equ 
or unequally 
people. Indeed, it is not 
an idea ever occurred to the States when 
they adopted the Constitution. But how- 
ever this may be, the only safe rule for us 
in interpreting the powers granted to the 


ider the name 


among the States or the 


probable that such 


Federal Government is to regard the absence 
of express authority to touch a subject so 
important and delicate as this is as equivae 
lent to a prohibition * * * 
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All will admit that the simplicity and 
economy of the State governments mainly 
depend on the fact that money has to be 
supplied to support them by the same men, 
or their agents, who vote it away in appro- 
priations. Hence, when there are extrava- 
gant and wasteful appropriations there must 
be a correspcuciing increase of taxes, and 
the people, be coming awakened, will neces- 
sarily scrutinize the character of measures 
which thus increase their burdens. 

By the watchful eye of self-interest the 
agents of the people in the State govern- 
ments are repressed and kept within the lim- 
its of a just economy. But if the necessity 
of levying the taxes be taken from those who 
make the appropriations and thrown upon 
a more distant and less responsible set of 
public agents, who have power to approach 
the people by an indirect and stealthy tax- 
ation, there is reason to fear that prodigality 
will soon supersede those characteristics 
which have thus far made us look with so 
much pride and confidence to the State gov- 
ernments as the mainstay of our Union and 
liberties * * %, 

BAD EFFECT OF THE POLICY ON LEGISLATURES 

The State legislatures, instead of studying 
to restrict their State expenditures to the 
smallest possible sum, will claim credit for 
their profusion, and harass the general gov- 
ernment for increased supplies. Practically 
there would soon be but one taxing power, 
and that vested in a body of men far re- 
moved from the people, in which the farm- 
ing and mechanic interests would scarcely 
be represented. The States would gradually 
lose their purity as well as their inde- 
pendence; they would not dare to murmur at 
the proceedings of the general government 
lest they should lose their supplies; all 
would be merged in a practical consolidation, 
cemented by widespread corruption, which 
could only be eradicated by one of those 
bloody revolutions which occasionally over- 
throw the despotic systems of the Old World, 

The safest and simplest mode of obviating 
all the difficulties which have been men- 
tioned is to collect only revenue enough to 
meet the wants of the Government, and let 
the people keep the balance of their property 
in their own hands, to be used for their own 
profit. Each State will then support its own 
government and contribute its due share 
toward the support of the general gov- 
ernment. 

BIG NATIONAL DEBT A PERIL FOR COUNTRY 

The experience of other nations admon- 
ishes us to hasten the extinguishment of 
the public debt. No political maxim is bet- 
ter established than that which tells us that 
an improvident expenditure of money is the 
parent of profligacy, and that no people can 
hope to perpetuate their liberties who long 
acquiesce in a policy which taxes them for 
objects not necessary to the legitimate and 
real wants of their government. 

Flattering as is the condition of our coun- 
try at the present period because of its un- 
exampled advance in all steps of social and 
political improvement, it cannot be dis- 
guised that there is a lurking danger al- 
ready apparent in the neglect of this warn- 
ing truth, and that the time has arrived 
when the representatives of the people should 
be employed in devising some more appro- 
priate remedy than now exists to avert 


it. * * * 


WORKERS ARE HARDEST HIT BY INFLATION 

The progress of an expansion, or rather 
a depreciation, of the currency by excessive 
bank issues is always attended by a loss to 
the laboring classes. This portion of the 
community have neither time nor opportu- 
nity to watch the ebbs and flows of the 
money market. 


Engaged from day to day in their useful 
toils, they do not perceive that although 
their wages are nominally the same, or even 
somewhat higher, they are greatly reduced 
in fact by the rapid increase of a spurious 
currency, which, as it appears to make money 
abound, they are at first inclined to consider 
a blessing. 

It is not so with the speculator, by whom 
this operation is better understood, and is 
made to contribute to his advantage. It 
is not until the prices of the necessaries of 
life become so dear that the laboring classes 
cannot supply their wants out of their wages 
that the wages rise and gradually reach a 
justly proportioned rate to that of the prod- 
ucts of their labor. 

When thus, by the depreciation in con- 
sequence of the quantity of paper in cir- 
culation, wages as well as prices become ex- 
orbitant, it is soon found that the whole 
effect of the adulteration is a [drain] (word 
inserted) on our home industry for the bene- 
fit of the countries where gold and silver 
circulate and maintain uniformity and mod- 
eration in prices. It is then perceived that 
the enhancement of the price of land and 
labor produces a corresponding increase in 
the price of products until these products 
do not sustain a competition with similar 
ones in other countries, and thus both man- 
ufactured and agricultural productions cease 
to bear exportation from the country of the 
spurious currency, because they cannot be 
sold for cost. 


When the agents for the collection 
of taxes due to the Federal Government 
go forth to make their collections from 
our citizens, they return with more 
money from my State of California than 
from any other State in the Union, ex- 
cept Illinois, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. From my State, those agents 
collected, in 1949, $2,955,909,545. The 
total income of the State of California 
was only $14,000,000,000 last year. 

When the cost of State and local gov- 
ernment is added to the $3,000,000,000 
collected by the Federal Government in 
California, it is apparent that the people 
of that State are paying approximately 
one-third of the State’s total income for 
costs of government. 

Before discussing the Federal-aid-to- 
education bills, I want to point out to the 
House certain glaring realities in regard 
to Federal grants-in-aid as they affect 
California. California received back 
from the Federal Government, for all 
purposes, in 1949, only $372,984,862. In 
other words, California received back 
from Washington 12.27 percent of the 
money collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment in that State. 

If we deduct 70 percent of the total 
paid by California for the cost of Federal 
Government, as California’s proportion 
of the cost of past wars, public debt, cold 
wars, and all of the costs of the general 
administration of Government, including 
the 2,080,000 Federal employees in the 
general administration of Government, 
you have left $886,000,000 paid by Cali- 
fornia as its proportionate cost of the 
Federal grants-in-aid program. They 
cover old-age assistance, roads, veterans’ 
rehabilitation, soil conservation, agri- 
culture extension, school-lunch pro- 
grams, vocational education, public 
health service, child health service, un- 
employment compensation, National 
Guard, and many others, totaling about 
50 such programs, 
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By deducting what California actually 
does get back, namely: $372,984 862 from 
$886,000,000, you will see that Californig 
loses in the whole Federal-aid Manipula.- 
tion, about $513,015,138 each year, That 
is approximately more than 57 cents out 
of every dollar. In other words, 57 
cents out of every dollar collected jn 
California by the Treasury Department 
for Federal grants-in-aid programs are 
not returned to California. 

The citizens of California are begin. 
ning to realize that the words “Federal 
aid” are a deception, and that for Cali. 
fornia taxpayers, the belief that there 
can be Federal aid, is an illusion. 

There is no doubt but what the Feq- 
eral Government is constantly impover. 
ishing the States and the local State 
subdivisions, so that they cannot ade. 
quately provide for their own self-goy. 
ernment and desired local government 
projects. Agencies of the United States 
Government are successfully using Fed- 
eral aid projects as an excuse for taking 
money from California citizens for other 
purposes. In other words, California is 
paying annually for Federal-aid projects, 
$513,788,000 that by rights should go 
back to California. That is a sum equal 
to about twice the original estimated 
cost of the Central Valley project. It is 
paid annually by the people of California 
and voted by this Legislature away from 
California in vote-getting projects in 
other parts of this Nation as prophesied 
by Andrew Jackson. We have about 
2,000,000 heads of families in California. 
By its secret tax-collecting methods, our 
National Government collects $1,500 a 
year out of the standard of living of each 
family in California. It returns back 
to California only $186 per family. It 
collects for so-called Federal-aid proj- 
ects $443 per family per year and spends 
$257, per California family, of the 
amount collected in other parts of the 
United States, for the political purposes 
of the National Government. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that the 
California housewives who must balance 
the family budget are awakening to the 
fact that there is no such thing as Fed- 
eral aid for California. The citizens of 
California are awakening to the fact that 
they would be much better off to keep 
their own money, manage it themselves, 
and raise their own teachers’ salaries, 
out of their own funds. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I want to 
make reference to the table printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, at page 5316, 
on April 29, 1949. The table was pre- 
pared by the Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce, based on data prepared by 
the National Education Association, 10 
conformity with provisions of S. 2° 
as amended February 4, 1949, This tab-e 
differs somewhat from table 2, shown 10 
the Senate Labor and Welfare Commit- 
tee report on S. 246, which fails to show 
the penalty amounts deducted in the 
case of 10 States under section 4 (D) % 
S. 246. The figures in the table show- 
ing what each State’s taxpayers would 
pay are based on tax-distribution for- 
mula used in Spending Facts Bulletin No. 
36. The table purports to show what 
each State gets and what each State will 








pay under Senate bill 246. I, therefore, 

quote it as follows: 

what each State gets and what each State 
pays under S. 246 

__ 





What each 
|What each) State’s tax- | 
State payers Net gain (++) 





273, 000 
54, 000 
224, 000 
72. 000 
3, 000 
3, O00 
574, 000 
1, 000 
51, 000 
309, 000 
2, 000 
, 000 


would would pay | or loss (—) 
receive | toward the | 
program 
a | — 
51,000} $3, 056, 000) +-$11, 395, 000 
, 000 911, 000 +-589, 000 
, OOO 1, 716, 000} +9, 992, 000 
35, 000) 22, 304, 000) —13, 869, COO 
. 000 2, 171, 000 —931, 000 
5, 000 4, 638, 000 —2, 953, 000 
000} 1, 072, 000} —792, 000 
5,000} 3, 458,000} —1, 093, 000 
3. 000] 3, 780, 000) +-10, 383, 000 
525, 000} 804, 000) —179, 000 
, 000}; 21, 125, 000 3, 635, COO 
25,000! 5, 978, 000 53, 000 
26, O00! 3, 968, 000; —1, 343, 000 
, 000 3, 110, 000 —1, 230, 000 
267, 000 3, 137, 000) +10, 230, 000 
, 000} 3,003,000) +-7, 367, 000 
5, 000 1, 206, 000 — 261, 000 
0, 000) 4, 557,000) —2, 547, 000 
115, 000 9, 571, 000) + —5, 456, 000 
35,000; 12, 546,000; —6, 311, 000 
, 000 4, 960, 000! —2, 040, 000 
19, N00} 1, 743, 000) +13, 726, 000 
000} 6, 890,000; —3, 100, 000 


5, 000} 

, 305, 000! 
25, 000} 
5, 000) 
, 000) 
30, 000 
25, OOO 
70, 000 
40, 000 
20, 000 
350, 000 
, OOO 





20, 000) 20, 803, 000; —10, 683, 000 
345, 000 1, 555, 000 —910, 000 
365,009! 1, 930, 000, +11, 435, 000 
, 000 885, 000 +195, 000 
29, 000 3, 565, 000) +7, 064, 000 
5,000) 10, 804, 000 +41, 000 

70, 000 RRS, OOO +285, 000 
390, 000 483, 000 —93, 000 
, 000 3, 968, O00 +106, 000 

250, 000 4, 236, 000) —1, 986, 000 
0, OOO 2, 305, 000! +7, 055, 000 
325, 000 5, 522,000 —2, 197, 000 
, 000 429, 000 — 139, 000 
22,000! 3,432,000, -+-5, 190, 000 


000) 268, 083, 000) ............. 





I direct your attention to that part 
of the table disclosing the figures in con- 
nection with California. You will ob- 
serve that under Senate bill 246, Califor- 
nia would pay in $22,304,000, and would 
receive back only $8,435,000. California 
would annually lose in this transaction 
$13,869,000. 

I also direct your attention to the 
fact that S. 246 now only purports to 
appropriate about $300,000,000 per year, 
and that the eventual purpose of some 
of its proponents is that the total appro- 
priation approach the sum of $5,000,- 
000,000, in a few years. The Federal 
Government and the planners of the 
Central Valley project have been work- 
ing on and expanding the cost of that 
project for almost 20 years. 

From the foregoing figures, it can be 
seen that 5. 246, under the guise of Fed- 
eral aid to education in California, 
Would deprive California taxpayers in 
the period of time that the Central Val- 
‘ey project has been in the course of 
‘onstruction of a sum equal to the origi- 
nal estimated cost of that project. 
That is to say, the difference between 
What California would pay for Federal 
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aid to education and what it would re- 
ceive in the program, as it appears in 
its infancy under S. 246, would, in 20 
years, deprive California of approxi- 
mately $280,000,000. If the reported 
purpose of some of the proponents of the 
legislation is accomplished, it would de- 
prive California annually, under the for- 
mula of S. 246, of the sum of $226,009,000. 

I know of no person in California who 
does not desire to improve our public- 
school system and pay teachers’ salaries 
in sufficient amount to justly compen- 
sate them for their years of education 
and to adequately staff our California 
schools with competent teachers. How- 
ever, many of our California citizens are 
being misled by some of the proponents 
of this legislation.. The argument is that 
the amount a State receives out of Fed- 
eral-aid projects cannot be measured 
only in dollars and cents. The very 
worth-while argument is presented that 
ignorance is a national problem impor- 
tant to all local areas because unedu- 
cated persons can and do travel across 
State lines and wherever those persons 
are located in their adult years they can- 
not meet their requirements of citizen- 
ship. I believe we must all admit the 
fact that certain areas of our country 
with low income and large numbers of 
children are not able to adequately 
finance education at the local level. If 
we admit that condition and also admit 
that it creates a national problem, then, 
of course, California should acknowledge 
its just expense in alleviating the con- 
dition. 

However, I want to refer you again to 
the table that I have heretofore men- 
tioned in my remarks. I also want to 
direct your attention to the fact that S. 
246 sets forth a formula admittedly based 
on the so-called rich State-poor State 
concept. The original allotment to each 
State is either, first, the amount by which 
$50 multiplied by the number of children 
from 5 to 17 years of age in the State 
exceeds a sum equaling 1 percent of a 
5-year average of aggregate individual 
income for that State; or, alternatively 
second, a flat amount of $5 per child 
from 5 to 17 years of age, whichever is 
greater. 

You will note from the third column 
of the table that the amount is set forth 
by which all of the States would either 
gain or lose under the formula. There 
are 18 States that gain and there are 30 
States that lose money under the for- 
mula. In theory, the States that lose 
money are the richer States, and, there- 
fore, should aid the 18 States that gain 
money. Under the theory of the bill, the 
30 States that lose money are all able to 
finance their own education systems 
within their States. If we divide the 
amount that a State pays, by the total 
estimated cost of $268,083,000, we will 
determine the percentage that the ag- 
gregate taxpayers of each State pay on 
the total appropriation. In the case of 
California, that is 8.2 percent. Then, if 
you will total the amount of money to 
be paid to the poor States, you will find 
it to be about $120,000,000. In other 
words, the proponents of the bill, under 
the guise of aiding education in the 
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United States, are raising only $120,000,- 
C00 for needy areas and yet raise $148,- 
000,000 for States that admittedly can 
finance their own school systems. By 
multiplying the $120.000,000 by 8.2 per- 
cent, it is readily discernible that the 
State of California would pay $9,840,600 
of the sum raised to aid the needy States. 
It is, therefore, also apparent that Cali- 
fornia pays $12,564,000 into the $148,- 
060,089 pool, to be distributed to States 
that admittedly can finance and operate 
their own schools, and yet receives back 
only $8,425.000. In other words, after 
paying its just portion to aid the needy 
States, California still pays $12,564,009 
annually to help the Federal Government 
infiltrate education in States that can 
operate and finance their own schools, 
and only receives back 57 percent of that 
amount. This amounts to an annual 
appropriation from the taxpayers of 
California for the political purposes of 
the Federal Government, to be handed 
out to States which, like California, ad- 
mittedly can finance their own school 
systems, the sum of $3,129,000. ‘This is 
a deliberate fraud and theft of Cali- 
fornia taxpayers’ money and if some of 
the proponents of the bill accomplish 
their purpose, to increase this total ap- 
propriation to $5,000,000,000, the fraud 
in California will be stupendous. In ad- 
dition to paying its just portion to aid 
the needy States, it will be annually de- 
prived of $53,000,000, to be sent to States 
that admittedly have no more need for 
aid than California has. 

Under such circumstances, it is readily 
understandable why the State govern- 
ment officials of California, like those of 
all the other States, have made no re- 
quest for Federal funds to aid the 
schools of their States. At the present 
time, the children of school age are in- 
creasing in California at the estimated 
rate of 40 percent every 2 years. 

No person who understands the pro- 
visions of S. 246 and is aware of the 
circumstances that place urgent de- 
mands on California schools, could 
reasonably support S. 246. The cost of 
educating a child in average daily at- 
tendance, in California, is estimated at 
$180 per year. It seems unbelievable 
that persons attached to the California 
school system should support a power- 
ful teachers’ lobby in Washington, when 
they know that California can only re- 
ceive $5 per school child under the terms 
of S. 246. In compliance with the de- 
sires of that lobby, they are now polit- 
ically active in California. ‘They are 
propagandizing the taxpayers of that 
State and recommending that our pres- 
ently over-burdened taxpayers pay 
$13,869,000 per year to the other States 
of the Nation. They do this knowing 
that California is now being flooded 
with new families from those other 
States, increasing our school respon- 
sibilities at an alarming rate. These 
new children will cost California at least 
$180 per year to educate. Some of these 
proponents undoubtedly act on selfish 
motives—perhaps, they eventually hope 
to earmark funds received from Wash- 
ington for teachers’ salaries. An analy- 
sis of S. 246 will demonstrate that such 
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persons are shortsighted. Out of a self- 
ish motive, they are deliberately aiding 
in setting up a Washington bureau that 
will further disable California in its 
ability to pay higher teachers’ salaries 
and increase other public school facil- 
ities. 

A review of the history of public edu- 
cation in California will conclusively 
demonstrate that both the people and 
the legislature of that State are de- 
sirous of improving our excellent public 
schools and increasing teachers’ salaries 
to where they are fair and reasonable. 
There are still other persons attached 
to the California public school system 
who support S. 246 as a political step- 
ping stone for themselves. We hear 
reports that some people in the educa- 
tion field in California are mouthing 
falsehoods and half-truths conceived by 
some of their Washington lobbyists. 
They are willing to prostitute their 
prestige for personal political gain, and 
knowingly make confusing statements 
on this subject, which is difficult for the 
average person to understand. To be a 
demagogic functioning part of such a 
lobby as a salaried employee in the field 
of education in California is a situation 
that I cannot find words to describe. 

The only conceivable purpose of the 
provision granting $5.00 per child of 
school age in S. 246 to States that ad- 
mittedly can finance their own educa- 
tion, is to open the door to a selfish lobby 
in the future. I have received the fol- 
lowing wire from one of such persons. 
He is presently the County Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Kern County, Calif. 
The wire as received by myself, reads as 
follows: 

APRIL 22, 1950. 
Hon. THomas H. WERDEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Two years ago you pledged yourself to sup- 
port Federal aid to education without Fed- 
eral control. Your single vote in committee 
defeated S. 246 which did not contain Federal 
control. I have liked you and your family. 
Members of my family are your close friends. 
From my point of view you have not carried 
through on your pledge to education and I 
can be satisfied with results only. Passage of 
the Burke bill will, however, clear your record 
since you single-handedly defeated S. 246, 
You have the obligation of seeing that an 
adequate Federal aid bill without Federal 
control is passed into law before honor is 
restored with Catholics, Masons, teachers, 
trustees, etc., all opposed to Federal control 
of education. It is obvious that Federal aid 
to education can be continued after a history 
of 165 years’ support with Federal control. 

JESSE D. STOCKTON, 
County Superintendent of Schools, 


I cite the wire to show how far the 
National Education Association has gone 
in organizing the country for political 
activity. It also demonstrates how they 
will use elected school officials in the 
States, who are themselves politically 
ambitious, to aid in setting up a Wash- 
ington Bureau intended to accomplish 
the eventual control and centralization 
of education in the United States. The 
wire states that I pledged myself to vote 
for a particular measure before I was 
elected. This is false. §. 246 had not 
even been drafted at the time I am al- 
leged to have made the pledge. The 


State law of California makes the solici- 
tation of such promises, as well as the 
giving of such promises by a candidate, a 
crime. Perhaps, that is too much to ex- 
pect the Kern County Superintendent of 
Schools to know, so I will quote the Cali- 
fornia law in that regard: 

Sussec. 5006. Soliciting or giving pledge 
to vote in specified way on certain prospec- 
tive measures (acts constituting misde- 
meanor): Every person is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor who, either individually or as an 
officer or member of any committee or asso- 
ciation, solicits or demands of any candidate 
for the legislature, supervisor, school direc- 
tor, or for any legislative body, that he vote 
for or against any particular bill or measure 
which may come before the body to which 
he may be elected. Every candidate for 
any of such offices is guilty-of a misdemeanor 
who signs or gives any pledge that he will 
vote for or against any particular bill or 
measure that may be brought before any 
such body. 

(Excepted pledge or promise:) The provi- 
sions of this section do not apply to any 
pledge or promise that any candidate may 
give to a convention by which he may be 
nominated for any such office, cr to those 
who sign a certificate for his nomination. 
(Enacted 1939.) 


The wire also insists that in order to 
salvage my lost honor, I aid in the im- 
mediate passage of the so-called Burke 
bill. It is my considered opinion that 
neither the author of the wire, nor any- 
one else in America, understood the 
language of the Burke bill at the time 
the wire was sent. The only thing that 
was certain in the Burke bill was that 
the desires of the CIO and certain ele- 
ments of the National Education Asso- 
ciation would be accomplished. For po- 
litical purposes, the bill did earmark 
about $300,000,000 for school teachers’ 
salaries. It is a definite deliberate step 
away from local control of education. 
It is an expression of National policy 
that the local school boards will not be 
fair and reasonable in determining how 
local school funds for their respective 
school districts should be expended. 

The gentleman from the Tenth Dis- 
trict of Ohio [Mr. BurKE] is the author 
of the Burke bill. The congressional 
directory discloses his many official con- 
nections with the United Auto Workers, 
CIO. The fact that the CIO are actively 
supporting the gentleman’s bill cannot 
be denied. 

In the last sentence of his wire, the 
Kern County superintendent of schools 
uses the common tactic of demagog poli- 
ticians by referring to groups and classes 
of honorable American citizens to which 
we all owe and give respect, 

The fact is that on numerous occasions 
I have written the Kern County super- 
intendent of schools, enclosing copies of 
proposed legislation, expecting to receive 
comments from him as to how such 
legislation would affect Kern County, 
Calif. On those occasions I also antici- 
pated that I might receive an opinion 
in the interest of California schools, ex- 
pressed by a person qualified on the sub- 
ject. Ireceived few replies. They were 
expressed in generalities and it now 
seems clear that even at that time the 
author of the wire had alined himself 
with the left-wing invasion which has 
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already taken control of the Democrat 
central committee in that county. 
is apparently willing to dignify their 
cause by having the title “County Super. 
intendent of Schools” attached to it 
He is apparently willing to participate 
in their demagoguery by aiding in their 
programs of falsehoods, half-truths 
confusion, corruption, and Federal cop. 
trol. 

The wire also states that I single. 
handedly defeated S. 246. This is also 
false. I am not advised whether the 
Kern County superintendent of schools 
knew the statement to be false when he 
made it or not. It is possible that he 
was acting on the advice of the power. 
hungry element of the National Edy. 
cation Association lobby. The fact is, 
I could not support S. 246 without 
amendments to protect California, It 
is also a fact that, in my opinion, S, 245 
was so amended in the House Education 
and Labor Committee that no person 
could reasonably support it when the 
motion was made to vote it out of com- 
mittee. It is a fact that on March 15 
I cast the controlling vote to keep the 
subject of Federal aid to education open 
for further discussions in the House 
committee, including S. 246. 

I could not support S. 246 in its pres- 
ent form because it discriminated 
against California schools as herein- 
above set forth. I also could not support 
aid to States who admittedly can finance 
their own education. Such action, in 
my opinion, is only requested by pro- 
ponents of this legislation so that an 
existing vicious lobby can use it for self- 
ish political purposes. In my opinion, 
if the selfish purposes were accom- 
plished, it would not benefit the school 
teachers of my State. In this connec- 
tion, I am also unwilling to participate 
in a movement by that lobby group to 
so earmark funds as to take them from 
under the control of the local school 
board of trustees, 

I also oppose any provision which 
would give money to a State on the 
basis of children of school age in that 
State, rather than on the basis of chil- 
dren actually attending school. The 
Southern States have enjoyed a long 
history in our country. They were not 
always “poor States.” However, in all 
that history, some of them have not seen 
fit to pass truancy laws and require a 
certain degree of education of their chil- 
dren of school age. I believe that if we 
handed ten or fifteen million dollars per 
year to some of the political machines of 
the Southern States, to be used as they 
saw fit without truancy laws, we would 
be creating the very situation that would 
soon demand Federal control of educa- 
tion in those States. The demand would 
come from the other States of th. Nation 
that are paying the bill. 

The education discussions in the 
House committee charged with the re- 
sponsibility of hearing that legislation 
have been interesting. I am one of those 
who could not support a requested 
amendment providing for bus transpor- 
tation for private schools. I want to 
make it clear that I do not believe that 
there were any proponents of such 
amendments that desired Federal aid to 
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private schools. In fact, I am firmly 
convinced that those groups that ex- 
pressed the desire for Federal assistance 
‘, transporting children to private 
snools would actively and strenuously 
oppose the principle of Federal aid to 
nrivate schools, as such. However, I 
‘quid not agree with such groups that 
transportation to school is an auxiliary 
eryice to be rendered to the individual 
child, I felt that such service would be 
cumbersome and difficult to render. It 
would be unreasonably costly. I also felt 
that adequate teachers’ salaries, play- 

ind facilities, school buildings, and so 
forth, could be classified as benefits to 
the individual child, as well as hot-lunch 
programs, medical attention, and trans- 
tation. The question in my mind 

Is bus transportation not only of 
benefit to the individual child but is it 
also a benefit to the private school? I 
felt that it was. I believe that private 
schools would be developed in the future 
n reliance upon bus facilities. They 
would be geographically located for ef- 
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transportation facilities supplied by 
Washington. I believed that a threat of 
discontinuance of such services in the 
future, after private schools had oriented 
themselves to the granted services, would 





conclusively demonstrate that they 
would affect the private schools of the 
future. It is the threat of discontinu- 


ance of Government hand-outs that 
leads to eventual Government control 
nd direction. 
It is my honest opinion that the Fed- 
1 lunch program and physical and 
medical examinations extended to chil- 
dren through school facilities are not 
education and are not of particular bene- 
t toa school so as to alter its economic 
ndition. The transportation amend- 
s to be distinguished from these 
two services in that it is not only of 
benefit to the individual child, but it is 
a definite economic benefit to private 
hool education, and could not help but 
r the financial policies and school 
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Mr. Speaker, I am one of three Mem- 
s Of this House who introduced iden- 


ical bills providing for Federal aid to 


needy States. The number of my bill 
Is H. R. 7221. It has been before the 
Committee on Education and Labor, but 


clable time was allotted by the 
Ciairman for its consideration. hat 
Nl ls [ree of the following objectionable 
features of Senate bill 246: 
First It does not grant aid to areas of 
‘ie United States which admittedly do 
‘need such aid. It grants aid in pro- 
1 to the respective States’ efforts to 
mselves, 

id. It covers all States whenever 
income of the States falls so low that 
1 States cannot finance a minimum 

i of education by spending that 

of their State income spent 
».. tie average by the other States of the 

‘on, 1t, therefore, would not lead to 

rand greater Federal control. The 
) Ctive State departments of educa- 
i would have complete control of the 


_ Third H. R. 7221 is not both unfair 
AD “onest as is Senate bill 246. It 
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is an honest proposal. According to its 
avowed purposes, it would distribute 
money only to those States that are put 
forward as indigent cases. In this con- 
nection, Senate bil! 246 rests on the same 
purpose by way of argument, but by its 
language it takes from all of the States 
and gives back to all of the States. 
Senate bill 246, therefore, runs up a heavy 
bureaucratic expense and thus demon- 
strates that its proponents want an over- 
all distribution so as to eventually exer- 
cise over-all control. 

Fourth. H. R. 7221 is not a group 
pressure movement. Although in fact 
it accomplishes the purposes expressed 
Nation-wide by the National Education 
Association, it is not supported by that 
lobby. There is no probability under 
this bill that the powers of local school 
trustees would ever be curtailed by ear- 
marking the funds for the purposes of 
some lobby. 

Fifth. The bill would adequately 
finance the needy States at a total cost 
of only $120,000,000. The principles ex- 
pressed in the bill would not require or 
permit the appropriation to grow into 
billions in a few years. There is noth- 
ing in the bill to induce proponents to 
grow bolder. 

Sixth. Instead of undermining State 
responsibility and encouraging indiffer- 
ence at the local level, H. R. 7221 actu- 
ally stimulates local responsibility and 
effort. 

Seventh. By its formula, it only gives 
aid to the respective needy States on 
the basis of children actually attending 
school, as distinguished from grants for 
all children in the State of school age. 
This provision would stimulate the re- 
spective States to require the attendance 
in school of the children of those needy 
States. 

The bill I introduced admits that the 
inability to give adequate education in 
low-income areas of the country creates 
a national problem. It admits that the 
State of California has an obligation of 
about $9,000,000 per year in that regard. 
But it saves $13,000,000 a year of Cali- 
fornia income to be expended in that 
State as its citizens might desire. 

I want to point out again that I believe 
the Federal Government, by its policies, 
is bleeding the States of the Nation 
white. Consumers in the low-income 
areas of our country are paying exorbi- 
tant taxes, collected by the producers of 
automobiles, washing machines, and 
even food that poor families must eat. 
T believe the whole necessity of Federal 
aid to education could be alleviated by 
a change in those spending policies. The 
adoption of all of the Hocver Commis- 
sion recommendations and the effective 
use of the Hoover Commission plans by 
the administration would save the Na- 
tion at least $2,225,000,000. 

If Congress believes that all of the 
States or any of them is unable finan- 
cially to provide an adequate system of 
public education, then there is a way 
that Congress can help. It would be 
more effective than through eny Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education bill providing for 
$300,000,000 to be distributed among the 
States. For instance, it is estimated 
that S. 246 would provide $11,708,000 to 
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the State of Arkansas; it is one of the 
poor States. Of this appropriation, Ar- 
kansas taxpayers would contribute $1,- 
716,000. Thus, Arkansas would gain 
about $9,992,000 at the exnense of tax- 
payers of other States, including Cali- 
fornia. There is a much better way to 
help Arkansas, California, and all of the 
other States, too. It is a very simple 
nethod, except that it might cost this 
administration some votes. The Hoover 
Commission reports can be adopted and 
honestly put into effect by this adminis- 
tration. We could also save the entire 
Nation over $2,225,000,000 in Govern- 
ment payroll alone. This saving to Ar- 
kansas taxpayers would be approxi- 
mately $14,000,000. Arkansas could 
then increase her own State support to 
education by that amount, which is over 
$4,000,000 more than the Washington 
planners intended to give her from my 
State and the other so-called rich States. 
This would not put any greater burden 
upon Arkansas than it now has and it 
would put no burden whatever on tax- 
payers of the other States. Certainly, 
there would be no threat of further cen- 
tralization of education. If this policy 
could be adopted, then California would 
not pay in an additional $22,000,000 as 
required under S. 246, but she would ac- 
tually be taxed $267,000,000 less than she 
is at the present time. California then 
could raise that amount without any ad- 
ditional burden on the standard of living 
of her people and build her own recla- 
mation projects comparable to Central 
Valley, or, she could enter upon some 
other projects deemed by the local peo- 
ple to be in the general welfare. 

I, of course, insist that this is the 
right way for Congress to help my State 
and at the same time, help the States 
of low income. As I have heretofore 
pointed out, California is now paying 
$2,955,909,545 a year to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Of that, she gets back about 12 
percent. S. 246 provides that the Federal 
Government take still more from Cali- 
fornia and give back only about 32 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Speaker, what would we think of 
a doctor who drained three pints of bleod 
from a man already weak, and then ex- 
claimed, “Why, you look anemic. I am 
sorry for you. You need aid. I am 
going to give you a transfusion of a pint 
of blood from my plasma bank.” 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely believe that 
the first step in solving some of our so- 
called minority problems is to insure 
available education facilities so that free 
men have a full opportunity to demon- 
strate their individual excellence. I hbe- 
lieve that the “gimme mine” philosophies 
of the pressure groups that made this 
administration possible have forced upon 
our country a spending program that is 
unjustifiable. If our country survives, it 
will be looked upon as scandalous. That 
political program of tax and spend forces 
preducers of necessities to act as tax col- 
lection agents for the Federal Govern- 
ment in the areas of our country that 
have low incomes. Under those circum- 
stances, I not only believe that a lack 
of education in those areas is a national 
problem, but I submit to you that it is 
obvious this situation has been create 
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in the well of this House and in the other 
body by the tax-and-spend program of 
this administration and its predecessor. 
The pressure groups have provided a 
compass, now being used by this admin- 
istration’s ship of State—the four points 
of that compass are well marked; they 
point in all four directions—to Govern- 
ment confusion, corruption, communism, 
and control. 

The prophecies of Andrew Jackson are 
coming true. Government policies of 
cheap money and low interest rates have 
Gestroyed the effectiveness of private- 
school endowments. High income taxes 
and high inheritance taxes have also 
greatly shrunk the sources from which 
gifts for private schools have heretofore 
come. A threat of Federal control and 
centralization of public-school education 
heretofore operated by local cities, towns, 
and school boards is a justifiable warn- 
ine to the fathers and mothers of over 
2,000,002 children annually attending 
private elementary and_ secondary 
schools. There are those in the educa- 
tion field who even desire to extend 
Washington subsidies and controls to 
junior colleges and colleges. 

It is poor deception for the drafters of 
legislation to put a clause in a subsidy 
bill providing for no Federal control as 
was done in Senate bill 246. The lan- 
guage of the bill, delegating and with- 
holding powers, is the controlling fea- 
ture. We have only recently received a 
Supreme Court decision in that regard. 
When farmers accepted subsidies they 
also got controls; when some of them 
objected to the controls a test case went 
to the Supreme Court. Justice Jackson 
ruled: “It is hardly lack of due process 
for the Government to regulate that 
which it subsidizes.” 

Mr. Speaker, in closing, I desire to 
quote a portion of the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York, the Honor- 
able RALPH W. Gwinn, found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for Saturday, July 26, 
1947. In those remarks, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GwInn] ably ex- 
presses his conclusions in regard to the 
lobby now desiring to mold the Federal 
aid to education bill. Those remarks 
are as follows: 

In this connection, it is most enlightening 
to see how the lobby works and also to see 
revealed in its public statements the char- 
acter of the people who expect to control 
the vast money power of Federal aid and 
control when and it if is ever granted. 

The principal registered lobbyist for Fed- 
eral aid is the National Education Associa- 
tion. It has a membership of 386,643 paying 
dues for the year ending May 31, 1947, of 
$1,138,100. Their headquarters and person- 
nel are greater than the Republican and 
Democratic Party headquarters combined. It 
is one of the most active power lobbies in 
Washington and has been for many years. 
Through its Journal, of national circulation 
among teachers, it announces: 

“Arrangements have been made to throw 
every resource of the NEA [National Educa- 
tion Association] back of the campaign for 
Federal aid to education.” (NEA Journal, 
February 1943, p. 35.) 

“Activities [summarized] of the Director 
{Howard A. Dawson, director of rural edu- 
cation, NEA], in behalf of this bill [the Har- 
rison-Black-Fletcher bill, 1937] as follows: 
Conducted negotiations for sponsorship and 
introduction of the bill in both Houses, 
through executive secretaries of State educa- 
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tion associations and State chairman of the 
legislative commission arranged for con- 
trolling of candidates for Congress, for the 
United States Senate, and for governor in 
a majority of the States.” (NEA convention 
board, Cleveland, 1937 report, p. 946.) 

The lobby speaks again: 

“We have powerful friends in Congress. 
* * * The power of the organized teach- 
ing profession has but begun to find ex- 
pression and I predict that before next No- 
vember 7 (election date) there will be many 
people in the Nation aware that the school 
children of America have a voice of justice 
and equity as well as a voice of power and 
of influence.” (Dr. Hcward A. Dawson, Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, 1944, p. A4258.) 

Its Journal constantly hammers away for 
federalization, as follows: 

“October is an important month for the 
campaign on behalf of S. 637-H. R. 2849, 
because it is the month before election. 
* * * Candidates who oppose this legis- 
lation or who are indifferent to the public 
schools should be defeated wherever pos- 
sible.” (NEA Journal, September 1945.) 

We observe that whether the year be 1937, 
1943, 1944, or 1945, the partisanship and in- 
timidation remained the same. Who be- 
lieves that this self-righteous and haughty 
spirit might change in 1948 or any other 
future year when the will of this organized 
minority of “benevolent” seekers after good- 
ness through Federal compulsion, exercised 
by Federal bureaucrats, has been imposed 
upon American education? Imagine them 
as the educational controllers in Washington 
dishing out billions and staying content to 
exercise “no control.” Imagine them as ad- 
ministrators of Federal education changing 
into bureaucratic lambs that would never 
think of encroaching upon the rights of free 
citizens to run their own schools, administer 
their own funds, and control the education 
of their own children in their own com- 
munities. 

Then imagine what will happen when a 
million school teachers, tens of thousands 
of janitors and assistants, all educational 
personnel, have become the direct benefici- 
aries of appropriations which they might get 
by such organized pressure politics. Will 
they not quite generally support the candi- 
dates for Congress who make the biggest 
promises? Each succeeding election our 
Central Government will become more nearly 
controlled by employees and beneficiaries 
from appropriations. It is the vicious circle 
of statism. Add to the present 2,000,000 
Federal employees a million Government- 
controlled or influenced teachers and public- 
school personnel. Then add a million ten- 
ants in the proposed Federal public housing, 
and you have attained the socialized state, 
which you will probably have to keep indefi- 
nitely. 

In the face of such a way of feeling and 
thinking, it is imperative that we remind 
ourselves of the brutal truth that the modern 
state today everywhere is killing off a free 
society. Wherever the government legislates 
and appropriates it curtails and extinguishes 
still another realm of personal and com- 
munal liberty, responsibility, and economic 
capacity. In all languages and among all 
peoples, big government, however created, 
means less freedom. The nation is always 
taken over, not by the good but by the 
roughest and toughest when the one-party 
overpowering police state is finally organized. 

We should constantly remember that in 
our country, until now, two areas of the 
human spirit have been left alone by our 
Central Government. Two areas have been 
left free in which the citizens themselves 
have governed—namely, their religious insti- 
tutions and their free schools. Protecting 
the religious area there is the specific provi- 
sions of the Constitution itself, forbidding 
the Government to make any laws restrict- 
ing freedom in religious matters. Above any 



































































law of the state, man’s obligation anq loyal 
to God stand. 7 
Having thus safeguarded the Teligious 
freedom by explicit language, our Constity. 
tion proceeds to treat Federal interference in 
education with a dignified and eloquent gj. 
lence. This silence reflects the fundamental 
faith of the early American Government in 
its free citizens as the proud and responsipje 
custodians of their children’s education 
Until now the individual States, their Jeois. 
latures, counties, towns, and cities haye stood 
fast in the maintenance of their constity. 
tional liberty against each encroachment by 
Federal authority in the field of education 
Since this is an established fact the insidie 
ous pressure groups demanding the uncon. 
stitutional interference with local self-goy. 
ernment of schools, based upon local support 
and responsibility, stand revealed as being 
unauthorized and unrecognized by any po. 
litical subdivision of any of the States, 
They must be stopped. They must te 
stopped by a growing passion for self-goverp. 
ment and by a resulting fear of the power 
and propagande. of the Federal Government, 
Modern history proves with tragic clarity 
that where a nation’s education is placed 
under a federally controlled system, freedom 
dies out. May the Federal Bureau of Edu. 
cation never become the Federal Commissar 
of Education in America. 


In the light of the remarks of the gen. 
tleman from New York [Mr. Gwinn], it 
is apparent why H. R. 7221, introduced 
in this Congress by myself, and other 
legislation properly confining aid to the 
areas that need it, have not had consid. 
eration. To my knowledge, none of the 
States of this Nation have asked for Fed. 
eral aid. The proponents of this subject 
are the above-mentioned lobby and other 
spending pressure groups. They do not 
want permanent legislation covering ai 
States of the Nation when either at the 
present time or in the future, they need 
reasonable assistance for adequate edu- 
cation. They are not content to retain 
what we have and improve upon it. 
They want to destroy and recreate. Such 
action is vulgar in its conception and 
perilous in its execution. 
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Milk for the Kiddies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to call to the attention of the 
House an editorial written by Alfred D. 
Stedman, in the St. Paul Sunday Pionett 
Press of May 21, 1950. What Mr. Stec- 
man says is important to every person 0 
Washington, as well as every Member of 
Congress: 

MILK FOR THE KIDDIES 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


Unless things have improved mighty ow 
lately in Washington, it is not far from te 
spreading sycamores that shade the Capitol 
approach to sights that are by contrast piti- 
ful. The limousines with their coats o 
arms, bearing high-ups and their ladies 
southward to yacht landings for 4 noliday 
sail on the broad Potomac, must indeed be 
skillfully chauffeured to miss the siums. 








And now a question arises as to how many 
f the kiddies, white or black, in those teem- 
-tumbledown tenements, are coming up 
mi nimum health requirements in milk to 
Having too little else that goes along 
nitary and healthy living, often not 
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‘a decent water closets, these myriads of 
eoungsters or their parents don’t have money 
co Bur a lot of nature’s finest food. All 
americans, rich, poor, and medium, are 
sveraging only half of health needs. Thus 
hordes of people in seaboard cities are a vast 


tential dairy market. Washington there- 
fore symbolizes one side of a two-sided story. 
; T! > other side is that Midwest dairying is 
srving for bigger markets for milk and cream. 
we would like to sell in seaboard cities pay- 
ae twice the price in outlying areas here. 
we're barred—barred not just by freight 
ther actual, legitimate cost differences, 
but py legal and artificial and misused sani- 

tary barriers that amount to tariff walls. 
But why pick on Washington that, after 
all, is only one among many seaboard 

narkets? 

l, for one thing it’s the National Capital 


we're talking about. There if anywhere 
Americans might expect that commerce 
would be free. Also Washington's city coun- 


cil is the National Congress. So people “out 
the sticks” can properly have some say 
ut what goes on there. Further, the 
gress operates under the Constitution. 

the Constitution happens explicitly to 
forbid the imposition internally of import and 
export exclusions of commerce among States. 

And now a geographic tariff wall has been 
put around Washington’s surrounding dairy 
area in Die rg Maryland, and nearby Penn- 
sylvan nd West Virginia in a very simple 
way is is done by prohibiting milk and 
cream os pments from outside that area after 
July 1, or until further notice beyond that 
date, 

That’s the effect, by the District health 
r’s own statement to this writer, of ac- 

1 he has taken under sweeping powers 
mveyed on him by Congress. His order 
effectively bars milk and cream shipments 
from outside of Washington’s inspection 
area, The exclusion operates absolutely ir- 
respective of compliance of outside ship- 
ments by areas designated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture with qual- 
ity requirements of State boards of health— 
requirements officially recorded as previously 
eptable to Washington health authorities. 
The Washington trade barrier is a sample 
the walls being erected by municipal and 
State regulations, now being increasingly 

rtined by Federal milk price’orders in sea- 
oard cities. A camouflaged import duty is 

w even levied upon distant shipments into 
New York City—a penalty assessed and paid 
into the market fund and explained as being 
necessary to equalize costs of distant ship- 
ments purchased at a bargain. 
And while such tariff-like barriers are 
being raised around seaboard centers against 
dwest milk, other tariff actions of an in- 
national nature impend in Washington, 
e expiration of United States import 
ising authority and a 50-percent cut in 

he ss cents-a-pound butter import rates are 

duled for June 30. 

n us While doors are being closed and 
Walls raised to reduce milk and cream ship- 
ments to seaboard cities from the Midwest, 

ue barrie rs are being lowered to allow more 
airy imports into the United States from 
ae = — So we’re doubly on the 
short end, 

But Someone asks whether the eastern 
ee Bean prices behind their barriers 
_ ailect us much after all, since the 
‘reight rate on milk of around $2 a hun- 
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Srotwels ht fully covers usual price differ- 
ence es between here and Washington or New 
Y TX, 80 we couldn’t ship there anyway. 

. The answer is that those things do affect 
5 1n vital 


1 ways, 


One is that, except for the 
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barriers, cream could be shipped even at the 
present freight costs from many points in- 
cluding here at a profit, and a sharp cut in 
freight rates is pending. Also means of con- 
centrating frozen milk as well as cream are 
on the way. 

More importantly, the eastern high prices 
serve as a brake on milk consumption there. 
Also, they attract sales of our dairy cows out 
of this area. With the huge production of 
milk generally per cow, that means a large 
volume of milk both here and at seaboard. 
Then the barriers there back up milk close 
outside. That in turn piles up and so on 
progressively until there’s a huge supply of 
Midwest milk and cream to go into cheese 
and butter. nd then the Government's 
flat price support system on butter works 
out to hand over more and more of that 
market to seaboard, thus completing the 
disruption of Midwest dairying. 

In describing a New York State dairy pro- 
motion campaign, Jacob Pratt, president of 
Milk for Health, Inc., of Syracuse, has writ- 
ten, “There’s one liquid shortage New York- 
ers aren’t worrying about. That’s a milk 
one. For the 70,000 dairymen of the New 
York milkshed find themselves with quite 
the opposite situation. Their cows are pro- 
ducing more and more milk. But people 
aren’t drinking up the increased production, 
Rather they’re not even consuming 98 much 
milk as in the past. So while the New York 
State consumers haven't a milk shortage to 
disturb them, the producers have an over- 
supply that wrinkles their brows. These pro- 
ducers could and have disposed of a large 
amount of milk to manufacture cheese, but- 
ter, and other dairy products. But this gives 
them less money than by selling it in fiuid 
form.” 

So there’s a dramatic demonstration right 
out of New York State as to how the East's 
milk is backing up. The Midwest in the 
critical flush period ahead is sure to take 
the brunt of the effects when the backing-up 
proceeds far enough. 

But the Midwest has weapons to do some- 
thing to rectify this situation, if it wishes 
to use them. We have some good dairy farm- 
ers in both the Senate and House of Congress, 
Washington's city council. Also the Con- 
stitution happens to give the United States 

upreme Court original jurisdiction in con- 
stitutional questions in which States are par- 
ties. So, if the Midwest should want to start 
a legal fight to knock out State, municipal, 
and District of Columbia tariff walls, the 
way should be open to take the case right to 
the highest tribunal without the usual tor- 
tuous appellate processes. 

Some of our Midwest States’ dairy officials 
might try bringing the legal question to a 
head by selling some of our approved and 
inspected grade A milk and cream on the 
streets of Washington or New York or Boston 
to folks who don't feel able to pay eastern 
prices. Or maybe better ways than that 
could be found to bring the milk tariff walls 
tumbling down and to get some more milk 
into the stomachs of the hungry kiddies. 





That Part of a Minister’s Compensation 


Paid in Lieu of Furnishing Him a 
Dwelling Should Be Tax-Exempt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 25 I introduced H. R. 8405, a bill 
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to amend section 22 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, which has been referred 
to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Under existing law, the rental value 
of a dwelling house and appurtenances 
thereof furnished to a minister of the 
gospel as part of his compensation is 
excluded from taxable gross income. 

Prior to the addition of this exclusion 
such rental value was considered part 
of a clergyman’s income and was consid- 
ered as cash and taxable. 

In 1942 a Federal income-tax ruling 


- provided that despite the exclusion of 


the rental value of a dwelling house ac- 
tually furnished “allowances to a clergy- 
man given in lieu of providing him with 
a parsonage are not so exempt.” 

In my opinion the present income- 
tax law with respect to tax on a minis- 
ter’s dwelling represents inequality and 
should be amendec to include exemp- 
tion from gross income the rental money 
given a clergyman in lieu of actually 
furnishing him a dwelling house. 

My bill, H. R. 8405, will end this dis- 
crimination and will help hard-pressed 
ministers of all faiths. I am hopeful 
that Congress will realize the justice in 
approving this legislation. 





Summary of Progress in Housing in 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter by 
Hon. George E. Carr, chairman of the 
Connecticut State Housing Authority, 
which appeared in the Hartford Courant 
on May 13, 1950. Jn this letter Mr. Carr 
gives a brief summary of the outstand- 
ing housing program which has been 
carried on by the Connecticut State 
Housing Authority under the direction 
of Gov. Chester Bowles, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF PROGRESS BY STATE HOUSING 

AUTHORITY 
To the Eprror oF THE COURANT: 

Mr. Howard Hayes, in a letter printed in 
the Courant Sunday, May 7, puts forth the 
interesting thesis that the reason we need 
rent control in Connecticut is that the Con- 
necticut State Housing Authority is not 
functioning as it should. 

Since the present State housing program 
calls for construction of a total of 10,000 
family units and most experts agree there 
is a shortage of about 70,000 family units in 
the State, it is obvious that even when com- 
pleted, the State housing program will not 
solve the housing problem for the whole 


State. It is, however, providing substantial 
relief to the problems of some 10,000 
families. 


Mr. Hayes makes 


a great point of the fact 
Governor Bowles g 


had proposed a housin 
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program to build 56,000 homes, but the 
housing authority has not produced them, 
He does not mention the fact that the Re- 
publicans controlling the house of repre- 
sentatives in the general assembly refused 
to adopt that proposed program and that 
the present 10,000-unit program represents 
the bipartisan compromise program finally 
approved by both Republicans and Demo- 
crats in the legislature, 

In his letter Mr. Hayes seeks to give the 
impression the Connecticut State Housing 
Authority has made no progress in pushing 
forward the State housing program. Let’s 
take a look at the record: 

Last July, when the present State housing 


authority took ovér the expanded moderate . 


rental housing program, 168 units were oc- 
cupied after 2 years of operating the pro- 
gram, 1,821 units were under construction, 
and 170 units were ready to go into con- 
struction. Now, 10 months after the pres- 
ent staff took over the program, more than 
70 percent of the units then under con- 
struction are completed—approximately 
5,800 persons are living in 1,455 family 
units. Nearly 3,000 units are under con- 
struction with occupancy schedules set up 
to provide homes as quickly as possible, a 
total of 2,206 units have gone under con- 
struction since July. Another 1,500 units 
are slated to go into construction in May 
and June, More than $63,000,000 of the 
$65,000,000 available for moderate rental 
housing is under signed assistance agree- 
ments with local housing authorities, as 
contrasted with about $21,000,000 under 
signed assistance agreement last July of the 
$45,000,000 then available. The reorgan- 
ized State housing authority has speeded up 
progress on the moderate rental program all 
along the line by working more closely with 
the local housing authorities. 

The other facet of the Connecticut housing 
program, the home-ownership program, was 
enacted by the 1949 general assembly. When 
the present State housing authority took 
over last July, this program was still just a 
section of the statutes. Since that time, the 
program has been set up completely, regu- 
lations drawn up, staff assembled, State loan 
correspondents appointed, applications proc- 
essed and certificates of eligibility issued, and 
builders and prospective home buyers in- 
formed of the working of the program. 

Nearly 7,500 certificates of eligibility for 
State mortgage loans have been issued, 
Loans to 164 individual home buyers have 
been approved, loans to operative builders 
for construction of 388 houses have been ap- 
proved, and application for loans from hun- 
dreds of eligible families and several large- 
scale operative builders now are being proc- 
essed. The home ownership program, as the 
building season reaches its height, is acceler- 
ate that makes it seems probable 
most of the $30,000,000 available for 
Siate mortgage loans will be committed by 
the middle of the summer. 

I think this record is an enviable one and 
a record in which every citizen of the State 
can take pride. I do agree with Mr. Hayes 
that the Connecticut housing program will 
not eliminate the need for rent control, but 
I think it is essential to point out that the 
10,000 homes to be provided under the pro- 
gram will represent a sizable move toward 
relieving the hardship and actual suffering 
the housing shortage is causing. 

Rents paid by families living in moderate 
rental housing projects and the 144 percent 
interest paid by families obtaining State 
mortgage loans on new homes will pay back, 
with interest, the money borrowed by the 
State of Connecticut to finance these pro- 
yrams and other expenses of operating the 
programs. 


Y 
ills ava 


+ 


GrorGe E. Carr, 
Chairman, Connecticut State Hous- 
ing Authority. 
HARTFORD. 
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The Public Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an editorial 
entitled “The Public Right,” published 
in the Greenville (S. C.) News of May 
12, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE PusBLIc RIGHT 

It is of course not surprising that the bill 
by Senator DONNELL of Missouri to prohibit 
railroad strikes is bitterly opposed by spokes- 
men for the railroad unions. 

But it must be said that this country 
needs a more effective policy than it now has 
to protect the vital public interest in unin- 
terrupted operation of such indispensable 
utility services. 

Spokesmen for railroad executives have 
appeared before the Senate Labor Subcom- 
mittee in favor of this measure which would 
compel settlement of such disputes by arbi- 
tration. And it is significant that one of 
these witnesses admitted that the railroad 
managements would not have approved 
compulsory arbitration some years ago. 

He pointed out that while both railway 
management and labor realized that the 
recommendation of Presidential boards, un- 
der the Railway Labor Act, were not binding, 
both sides formerly believed that railway 
strikes were “unthinkable.” It thus was 
generally accepted that the processes of the 
law in effect prevented railway strikes be- 
cause of the willingness of both sides to 
abide by these methods of getting settlement 
of disputes without a strike. 

But the labor groups no longer have that 
view, the witness said, and more definitely 
compulsive legislation is necessary. 

And it is a logical position, we think, that 
where absolutely essential public utility 
services are involved, if both sides will not 
voluntarily abide by these legal processes 
to settle disputes without a strike, the 
public interests demands a definite require- 
ment for settlement by fair process of arbi- 
tration when negotiations fail to bring 
agreement. 

Such a public policy now clearly seems in 
order not only as to railroads but to other 
public utility services actually essential to 
public welfare. With respect to these serv- 
ices it is the right of the public to demand 
that disputes must be settled without pe- 
nalizing the people. 





Maintenance of Peace in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 















































Recorp, I include the follow 
and resolution: 


HANITA GROUP OF THE PIONEER Women 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 19, 1959 
President Harry S, TRUMAN, ; 
White House, Washington, D. c. 
DEAR MR, PRESIDENT: I respectf!] 
the enclosed resolution which was wnap). 
mously adopted at a recent meeting of ths 
— Group of Pioneer Women of Buffalo, 
We hope you will give this matter favorable 
consideration. 
Sincerely yours, 


ing letter 


Y forward 


LORETTA Rocerrs, 
President, Hanita Group of Pioneer 
Women, 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas it is known from reliable sources 
that arms of a quality and quantity ing. 
cating intended use beyond the purpose of 
internal security are being supplied to the 
Arab states in the Middle East, most particu. 
larly to Egypt, by Great Britain; and 

Whereas this Arab rearmament by Great 
Britain has the acknowledged approval of the 
United States Government; and 

Whereas at the same time Great Britain 
has denied Israel arms for its defense: and 

Whereas the Arab League has proclaimed 
its intention to organize a united economic 
and military front of all Arab states against 
the struggling State of Israel; and 

Whereas we are convinced of the genuine 
concern of the United States for the peace 
and security of the Middle East: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the Hanita Group of 
Pioneer Women, in meeting in Buffalo, N. y, 
on May 17, 1950, do call upon the United 
States to implement its proclaimed concern 
and desire for peace in the Middle East by 
providing Israel with arms to defend itself 
thus lending its strong influence to the main- 
tenance of peace in the Middle East. The 
officers of the Hanita Group of Pioneer Wom- 
en are instructed to forward this resolution 
to President Harry S. Truman. 





President Truman’s Dream Was 
Jefferson’s Nightmare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“President Truman's Dream Was Jef- 
ferson’s Nightmare,” published in the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch of May 
17, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoR?, 
as follows: 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S DREAM WAS JEFFERSON'S 

NIGHTMARE 

“We are a party that is not afraid t 
dream,” President Truman told his Jefferson 
jubilee audience in Chicago Monday night 

This popular note drew applause. This 
was the sort of talk people like to hear, * 
those who composed that theme song { 
Mr. Truman knew only too well. 

The President’s summary of the over-dl 
political-economic philosophy of the Fair 


——s— 





Deal was ,ccurate. Much of it is such stuff 
as dreams are made on. 

A dream is a series of thoughts, images, 
and emotions occurring during sleep. If it 
? tly optimistic, we hate to be rudely 


i3 pleasan 
awakened. 

Mr, Truman wants everybody to feel con- 
that everything will come out all 
+ He tells us not to worry. Just let 
the Government” take care of everything, 
and everything will be just fine. 

But it is impossible for a people, who are 
normally skeptical when awake, to keep on 
dreaming forever. A sporific is indicated. 
A narcotic, like opium, which in time be- 
comes habit-forming, and causes the pa- 
tients to call for more of the same utopian 
stuf in increasing doses, until like con- 
firmed drug addicts, they become moral im- 
beciles, their will power shattered, maudlin 
slaves to the master’s will. 

The ultimate result is what an eminent 
Presbyterian minister denounced as “state 
id j The Reverend Harrison R. Ander- 
s( rnestly implored Mr. Truman to “quit 
playing with the truth.” Apparently Mr. 
Trumen failed to listen in on Mr. Ander- 
son's sermon, for the very next day, he opened 
the big wind-up speech of his nonpolitical 
tour with the following words: 

“The American people have chosen our 
party as their instrument to create the kind 
of Nation Jefferson dreamed of.” 

It is true that the great Virginian, with 
almost clairvoyant power, foresaw the kind 
of Nation Mr. Truman would make of us. 

“I see with the deepest affliction,” he wrote, 
“the rapid strides with which the Federal 
branch of our Government is advancing to- 
ward * * * the consolidation in itself 
of all powers, foreign and domestic. * * * 
The multiplication of public offices, increase 
of expense beyond income, growth, and en- 
tailment of the public debt * * * (these) 
are indications soliciting the employment of 
& pruning knife.” 

Yet those who would wield the pruning 
knife are condemned by Mr. Truman as 
“backward-looking obstructionists.” 

And the Fair Dealers had the consummate 
gall to advertise that Chicago rally as the 
Jefferson Jubilee. 
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Any Other Way? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. Fresident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Any Other Way?” published in 
the Petersburg (Va.) Progress-Index of 
May 12, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
aS Iollows: 

Any OTHER Way? 

The strike of locomotive firemen which is 
28 tour major railway systems has 
Marks of an unnecessary and a poten- 

‘MY disastrous affair, 
ste teatherbedding which is the basic is- 
the remen’s demands makes no ap- 
~ ¥O pudlic sympathy, nor are the railroads 
y in a financial position which per- 
m to engage in uneconomic practices 
* to avoid trouble. A public which 
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is already paying a high price for rail trans- 
portation should look with no favor on the 
creation of unnecessary jobs which would 
force rates higher or at least operate against 
eventual reduction. 

With the railway mediation board having 
abandoned the case as hopeless, and with 
doubt existing that the President could, if 
he would, take emergency action to restore 
service, no end is in sight for the strike. It 
is entirely legal. It could be contagious, in 
which event it would play havoc with the 
Nation’s economy. Such results would be 
bad enough at any time, and they are made 
intolerable by the present tenseness of the 
world situation. 

Consequently Senator DONNELL’s bill to 
outlaw railroad strikes by establishing com- 
pulsory arbitration, under which both parties 
would have to abide by the decision of a 
Presidential board in case of major disputes, 
has more appeal than it otherwise would 
have. Compulsory arbitration has not been 
looked upon with favor in the United States, 
but in instances where the public interest 
is directly affected the slugging-it-out or 
sitting-it-out processes cannot be accepted 
as normal. Sinee neither side likes the idea 
of compulsory arbitration the existence of 
such a law should make for a more reasonable 
spirit at the bargaining table. 





Maintenance of Peace in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
and resolution: 

AMERICAN ZIONIST COUNCIL, 
BUFFALO COMMITTEE, 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 19, 1950. 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I respectfully forward 
the enclosed resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted at a recent meeting of the 
Buffalo Zionist Council. 

We hope you will give this matter favorable 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davip REIFER, 
Chairman, Buffalo Zionist Council. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas it is known from reliable sources 
that arms of a quality and quantity indicat- 
ing intended use beyond the purpose of inter- 
nal security are being supplied to the Arab 
States in the Middle East, most particular- 
ly to Egypt, by Great Britain; and 

Whereas this Arab rearmament by Great 
Britain has the acknowledged approval of the 
United States Government; and 

Whereas, at the same time, Great Britain 
has denied Israel arms for its defense; and 

Whereas the Arab League has proclaimed 
its intention to organize a united economic 
and military front of all Arab States against 
the struggling State of Israc]; and 

Whereas we are convinced of the genuine 
concern of the United States for the peace 
and security of the Middle East; Therefore 
be it 


Resolved, That we, the Buffalo Zionist 


Council, do call upon the United States to 
implement its proclaimed concern and de- 
sire for peace in the Middle East by provid- 
ing Israel with arms to defend itself thus 
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lending its strong influence to the mainte- 
nance of peace in the Middle East. The of- 
ficers of the Buffalo Zionist Council are in- 
structed to forward this resolution to Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman. 





Opinion on McCarthy Splits Along Party 
Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an article taken 
from last evening’s New York World- 
Telegram. 

Mr. Speaker, I was back in my district 
over the week end and I was surprised 
to find so many people ready to offer 
their opinions on Senator McCartuy’s 
charges against the Department of 
State. Not long ago, some letters from 
constituents would indicate that some 
felt that Senator McCartnuy’s charges 
were only an effort on the part of the 
Senator to seek publicity. The major- 
ity of the people today are taking this 
matter more seriously and very definitely 
let you know they are for investigating 
all Government departments if it is nec- 
essary to rid Government agencies of 
subversive elements. With this much 
background on the subject, I think the 
following article bears out the situation 
as I have found it among my own cone 
stituents: 


OPINION ON McCarTHY SpLits ALONG PARTY 
LINES—DEMOCRATS DIVIDED, REPUBLICANS 
VoTre 2 TO 1 THaT CHARGES ARE HEALTHY 


(By George Gallup, director, American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion) 


What you think of Senator Jos—EPpH Mc- 
CarTHyY’s charges against the State Depart- 
ment is likely to depend to a great extent on 
whether you are a Democrat or Republican, 

A Nation-wide opinion survey by the insti- 
tute finds that Democrats who have heard 
or read about the charges are evenly divided 
in their opinion as to whether they are a 
good thing or a bad thing for the country. 

Republicans, on the other hand, by a 2-to-1 
ratio, think the airing of the McCarruy 
charges has been a good thing. 

More than 8 out of every 10 persons (84 
percent) questioned in the survey said they 
were acquainted with the Wisconsin Sena- 
tor’s charges. In comparison with the pub- 
lic’s knowledge of other national topics, this 
is a high proportion. 

The McCartny affair has many ramifica- 
tions, with his supporters saying that the 
Federal Government has been lax about Com- 
munists while his critics say the McCartuy 
charges are fantastic, are handicapping our 
conduct of foreign affairs and playing into 
the hands of Russia. 

Anti-McCarTHy forces also declare that 
the issue is not so much whether there were 








Communists in the State Department as it 
is whether the number there was any greater 
than in any other Government department 


of comparable size, or in private business or- 
ganizations employing as many people. 
While the average American has no first- 
hand knowledge of the situation regarding 
Communists in Government, he can pass 
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judgment on the question of whether Sena- 
tor McCarTuHy’s charges are doing more harm 
than good. 

That question was put to voters in the in- 
stitute survey in the following manner: 

“Some people say these charges are doing 
the country more harm than good. What 
do you think?” 

Here is the national vote: 


Percent 
RAPER. ocneccnescnsedseasewneseneenene - #» 
tO .. ncccucnncussbenatts 39 
No ODpIRIOR....ncccasscnvesinseeriemnnant 16 
Haven't heard of charges.......-.----.. 16 


The sharp differgnce of opinion according 
to political affiliation is seen in the following 
vote of persons who, in answer to another 
question on the survey ballot, classify them- 
selves as either Democrats or Republicans, 














Repub- | Demo- 

licans crats 

Percent | Percent 
I Ba I ee 22 33 
OS FREES 50 35 
No opinion a ae De al 15 14 
Haven't heard of charges.........- 13 18 


The survey is the first test of national sen- 
timent on the McCarthy charges. 

Among college-trained persons intere 
viewed, 41 percent said they thought the 
McCarthy charges are harmful, while 46 per- 
cent said they are a good thing, and 11 per- 
cent gave no opinion, leaving 2 percent who 
had not heard of the charges at the time 
of the survey. 





It Goes Right to White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “It Goes Right to White House,” 
published in the Muncie (Ind.) Star of 
May 12, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir Gors RIGHT TO WHITE HOUSE 


The railroad firemen’s strike is a perfect 
example of the dangerous monopoly powers 
exercised by many labor unions. In the in- 
terest of the general welfare these powers 
must be restricted. But we shall have to 
look elsewhere than President Truman for 
relief. He is afraid of losing votes if he acts 
to protect the general welfare, as he is sworn 
to do. 

The firemen’s brotherhood is striking for 
a third man on multiple-unit Diesel locomo- 
tives. Two Presidential fact-finding boards, 
functioning under the Railway Labor Act, 
have found no justice whatever in this de- 
mand and have rejected it. 

Therefore the firemen are really just try- 
ing to featherbed the Diesels. To gain their 
end they are using their power to strangle 
the economy of large sections of the country 
and to cause widespread public suffering. 

The Railway Labor Act was once regarded 
as a model of its kind. It worked well for 
many years. But the indulgences of Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman undermined the 
Railway Labor Act. When a brotherhood 
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didn’t get exactly what it wanted from a 
Presidential fact-finding board it struck, 
and then got what it wanted from the Presi- 
dent. The situation has now reached the 
point where a union is willing to paralyze 
the economy in order to win a featherbed- 
ding demand. 

That is what happens when Presidents are 
more interested in votes than in the general 
welfare. Properly administered, the Railway 
Labor Act probably would still work. But 
it won’t be properly administered under Mr. 
Truman. 

New legislation is therefore needed to pro- 
tect the American public from disastrous 
railway tie-ups. Either there must be real 
compulsory arbitration to prevent the 
unions from high-handedly rejecting the 
rulings of mediation boards and calling a 
strike, or the unions must be shorn of their 
power to strike whole networks of railroads 
vital to a region’s economy. Relief can come 
only through a public demand which will 
convince Congress that Mr. Truman is wrong 
wen he thinks irresponsible strikes win 
votes, 
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Communism Feeds on the Absence of 
Reforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp the text of a recent address by Del- 
bert Clark of the New York Times who, 
in his usual incisive way, says a great 
many things that I have been saying for 
a long time; but I confess that fre- 
quently he says them better. 

Delbert Clark will be remembered as 
the brilliant New York Times corres- 
pondent in occupied Germany who, for 
several years, was the vocal conscience 
of our military authorities, and who re- 
peatedly and mercilessly exposed the 
failure of the denazification and decar- 
telization programs. I wish that he 
were still performing that function in 
Germany, where his voice is greatly 
needed. I have made two minor dele- 
tions out of deference to the rule of 
comity; the remainder of his address fol- 
lows as reproduced by the Times: 

DEMOCRACY ON THE DEFENSIVE 
(By Delbert Clark, director of educational 
activities) 

There are now, and have been for a long 
time, substantial groups in the United States 
who wish to change our familiar society from 
what it has been to something quite different, 
Their influence rises and falls in direct ratio 
to the rise and fall of tension in interna- 
tional relations and in domestic economics. 

These groups divide, roughly, into Come 
munist and Fascist, and they are not always 
easy toidentify. But they all have one aim in 
common—the substantive alteration of the 
institutions which have made America great 
and prosperous. 

Between these extremes of right and left, 
both hostile to American ideals, are the rest 
of us, the vast majcrity. Most of us advo- 
cate no substantial change, nor any change 
at all. Our one great desire is to continue 
more or less intact the forms and principles 
to which we have become accustomed over a 
century and a half, because they are com- 
fortable and generally satisfactory, 
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But among us there are some, a relatiy 
few by comparison, whose backgrounq =, 
cation, and general view of community life 
impel them to think more in terms of “the 
general welfare” than the rest of us, The : 
individuals advocate neither fascism ioe, 
munism, nor as @ rule any ‘ism’ at al! but 
only adjustment of specific operational faults 
plus a general improvement in our democratic 
system, so that life may be even better than 
it is for a larger number of people. Not all 
their ideas are necessarily sound, but they 
are acting in the best and most patriotic tra. 
dition, upon which the Republic was founded 
and has prospered. 

At one time in our national history such 
people would have been called liberals, at 
another time progressives; what they stooq 
for might have been opposed by some, but 
few would have dared condemn them as baq 
citizens. Yet in the past few years they 
have found it more and more economically 
and socially unsafe to continue as in the 
past. They find themselves criticized as Com. 
munists or fellow-travelers for supporting 
equality of opportunity for all; for believing 
what the Constitution says about civil rights; 
for publicly preferring peace to war; {or 
espousing Federal aid for low-income hous. 
ing; for believing in Government-sponsored 
health insurance; for supporting the idea of 
world government. And within the past 
month we have even been subjected to the 
spectacle of high-minded, patriotic citizens 
being denounced as traitors because the 
foreign policy they advocated in a specific 
instance had not worked out. 

So, by a deadly appeal to fear and ignor- 
ance, fostered in some cases by organizations 
in themselves violently anti-American, the 
only means Americans have of seeking con- 
stant improvement in a system in which 
they believe enough to want to see it im- 
prove, is removed or rendered hazardous, 
And the way is paved for the United States 
to slip into something resembling a Fascist 
state without the addition or repeal of a 
single law or of a single clause in the Federal 
Constitution, 

Fascism, said Prof. Charles A. Siepmann, 
of New York University, is the ultimate up- 
shot of growing to like what you get, and 
he might well have added that its develop- 
ment is greatly facilitated when those who 
do not like everything they get are scared 
out of saying so. We are confronted with 


of one set of enemies of democracy to avoid 
being classed as followers of another set, and 
between these millstones large numbers of 
decent, loyal Americans are being ground. 

The political middle class, which includes 
most of us, is in serious peril of being wiped 
out, casualties in a cold civil war. When it 
is, and not one dares any longer to critl- 
cize for fear of losing his livelihood, then 
the unmasked forces of communism and 
fascism will be free to fight their obscene 
battle over the corpse of the oldest and larg- 
est democracy in the world. 

I should like to state at this point that 
all antidemocratic, totalitarian thought and 
action is abhorrent to me and should be to 
all Americans. The Platonian theory of gov- 
ernment by an elite group, based on te 
conviction that the great mass of the peo- 
ple aren’t bright enough to govern them- 
selves, is very much with us today, among 
people who never heard of Plato. It ts the 
opposite of democracy, and so far as I can 
see, there is no essential difference, oper 
tionally or philosophically, among its 8G- 
vocates. They may be Communists, or men 
bers of the German-American Bund, ° 
members of the Christian Front, 
knights of the Ku Klux Klan, the we 
camelia, the purple stinkweed, or whatevet 
botanical specimen they happen to ¢! 
All, in the last analysis, want the same 
thing—the destruction of democracy. 

As it has worked out in America, ™ 
prominent citizens, deeply concerned wi! 








the simple fact of having to earn a living, 
ve chosen to forego all other activity, to 
be me nonentities, so far as exercising the 
sal duties of citizenship is concerned. 
to reinforce their spiritual air-raid 
rs, have gone so far as to denounce 
that they have stood for in the 
nast. But a few, less timid or more con- 
frmed .eir views, have refused to join 
' of frightened men and have stood 
their ground. They have refused to con- 
sade tht mocracy is a dead duck, and are 
vinced that what is happening to a few 
11 to everybody, if nobody is in- 
rested enough to fight back. 





A short time ago there was a mass assault 
ipon tl tists of America, and particu- 
ty film and theater actors, led by one 
Myron Fagan, a disappointed playwright, 


nose book, “Red Treason in Hollywood,” 
ted 150 people as Communists, starting 
1 that pillar of conservatism, Louis B. 
I received liberal financial aid 
Gerald L. K. Smith, former spiritual 
Huey Long, and now leader of 
one of our several American fascist move- 
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It was obvious that the average American 

more attention to the political opin- 

ions of a film star than to those of the 
wisest political scientist on earth, and that 
if the film stars could be forced to shut 
), it would be a great victory for the haters 

f democracy. I don’t say all film stars are 
politically pure, but the Fagan list was 


A wave of fear spread over tie film in- 
dustry. Many ducked into the nearest fox- 
! joined their accusers in denounc- 

what they had previously advocated. 

se who did, seemed to find their paths 
ilously smoothed, financially speak- 
Those few who did not, continued to 

be subjected to the worst sort of smear 


mber of the Hollywood community, 
k Te y, delivered in 1939 a speech be- 
e the Hollywood Anti-Nazi League in 
ch he denounced the House un-American 
Committee in unmeasured terms, 
ter Tenney, now a State Sena- 
inding as pro-Communists indi- 
had been members of the Anti- 
I at the very moment he was 
ire ‘ it in 1939. And the committee 
1 was a carbon copy of the one 
attacked. 
It i ion talk that the most fright- 
ened « of people in America today is the 
I of Federal employees, who feel 
] y is being investigated in accord- 
tremely vague criteria. Yet the 
Federal employee has a minute source of 
nfort far as job security goes, in the 
elaborate appeal machinery 
frequently effective. 
achinery exists for the privately 
izen who is accused, not by an 
y, but by an irresponsible news- 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., by Westbrook 
i by some sinister pamphleteer or 
( traitor squatting snugly behind 
te of limitations. It can be ar- 
citizen so maligned has recourse 
But he cannot bring a libel 
t a witness before a congres- 
\ittee, or a Senator speaking on 
pped in his toga of immunity. 
I has the opportunity, it takes a 
! ney than most people can afford 
their hands on and until that 
is decided, the smear cam- 
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on, 

i. Draper, the dancer, a while back 
Yrought suit in Connecticut against a 
) publicly called him a Commu- 

4 don’t Know Draper, nor do I know 
>is or is not a Communist. But 
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I do know that a large and extremely noise- 
some newspaper chain whipped up a violent 
campaign of synthetic fury against him be- 
fore the case was heard in court, and fright- 
ened a broadcasting company into repri- 
manding the conductor of a program who 
had invited Draper to appear. 

This is the very nearly perfect illustration 
of the new and terrifying notion that a citi- 
zen is no longer innocent until proved guilty, 
@ logical corollary of the doctrines of guilt by 
association. Thus a popular New York news- 
paper was able to say in all apparent serious- 
ness that Alger Hiss had ample opportunity 
to prove himself innocent. 

This alarming state of affairs has come 
about as a direct result of our cold and very 
uncivil war with the Soviet Union. We have 
come to accept, for all practical purposes, 
what amounts to Soviet direction not only of 
our foreign policy, but of our internal prac- 
tice as well. When people get the idea that 
their physical safety is in danger, anything 
connected with that threat tends to become 
an object of fear and loathing. And when 
the threat depends for its existence and ex- 
pansion upon a body of ideas, as does com- 
munism, then the hatred and fear are multi- 
plied, because you cannot kill an idea with a 
gun. 

We talk a great deal about arming for de- 
fense against Russia, but we are pretty sure, 
if we stop to think about it, that were it not 
for the ideological weapon of communism 
Russia would not be a serious threat. It is 
@ weapon which is sharpened by human 
misery, as we have recognized in our point 4 
and Marshall plans. We may by a show of 
force prevent Soviet armies from marching, 
but no conceivable multiplication of military 
alliances alone can stop an idea from 
marching. 

Now it so happens that the Soviet Union 
has appropriated to its own purposes the 
sponsorship of many reforms which hitherto 
had been considered not at all disreputable 
and which have long been advocated by re- 
spectable people the world over. Yet in the 
year 1950 we incline to denounce these very 
desiderata for no other reason than that the 
Communists also say they believe in them. 

Anyone familiar with the writings of Marx 
and Lenin knows perfectly well that the 
last thing the Communists want is peaceful 
reform, for if human grievances are ad- 
justed, human misery mitigated, by civilized 
means, then the proletarian revolution is 
indefinitely postponed if not actually can- 
celed. That is why, in every country they 
take over, the Communists move first of all 
against the middle-class liberals who are try- 
ing to achieve reforms without setting up a 
dictatorship. 

Unfortunately, and in shame I say it, this 
cold civil war is being intensified by the ac- 
tivities of certain newspapers and newspaper 
writers and radio commentators who either 
have an ax to grind or who are criminally 
irresponsible. And I appeal to you, in this 
critical period in our national history, to 
refrain from forming judgments without ade- 
quate evidence. Don’t assume you know all 
about a Senate investigation by reading a 
headline in the Morning Smear over some- 
one else’s shoulder in the subway. Don’t 
set some fellow-American down as a traitor 
because of another headline in the Daily 

Slanderer. Take the time, as a patriotic 
duty, to read and evaluate the facts as set 
forth in an honest, responsible periodical. 
Try to use your intelligence, not merely your 
eyes and your emotions. If you don't, the 
day may come when you will be sorry. 

Those who hate democracy, be they re- 
actionaries of the right or of the left, are 
fighting, not really one another, but all be- 
lievers in that cooperative freedom. They 
are fighting with the weapons of blind 
prejudice, ignorance, and fear of the un- 
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familiar. They have seized upon our ex- 
ternal peril and the resultant popular confu- 
sion as a device for altering our traditional 
institutions. And I can assure you, you 
would not like to be governed by either of 
them. The only essential difference is the 
color of the shirt. 

The essence of a democratic society is that 
it is not assumed to be perfect operationally, 
that it is on the contrary susceptible of con- 
tinuous improvement without physical revo- 
lution or fundamental structural change. 
With this as a first principle the fact of po- 
litical activity, of constant constructive 
criticism, becomes a prime obligation upon 
every citizen. This is a matter of common 
knowledge with all of us, yet in the recent 
past too many of us have abdicated the right 
and duty to oppose and criticize because they 
were scared. 

Assuming that there is merit in the posi- 
tion that a Communist-dominated—and I 
mean dominated—organization is no place 
for a true American, no one has yet come 
forward, to my knowledge, with acceptable 
criteria for judging whether the organiza- 
tion in question is so dominated. A public- 
spirited citizen considering a contribution to 
the American Red Cross, the Boy Scouts, 
the Infantile Paralysis Foundation, as access 
to a body of information based on a long 
public history. But what of the numerous 
ad hoc groups, newly formed, and with some- 
thing entirely laudable as their only an- 
nounced objective? How can one find out 
about them? 

Martin Dies once advised a friend of mine 
to solicit and accept the advice of the local 
American Legion post or chamber of com- 
merce. This needs no commentary—it is 
simply a means of never running counter 
to the views of a powerful, organized and 
generally orthodox group. A simpler device 
would be never to say or do anything not 
essential to keeping physically alive. 

The history of subversive organizations is 
interesting and complex. Some were orig- 
inally not in this category but were later 
taken over through the negligence of their 
members, yet self-constituted leaders of pub- 
lic opinion take no note of this in condemn- 
ing anyone who ever had anything to do with 
them. Others, while perhaps actually or- 
ganized as “fronts,” were of such a character, 
so far as publicized aims were concerned, 
that only one who recognized a Communist 
by his red tie or his long hair could possibly 
have been suspicious. 

It is generally far easier to detect the true 
cha ‘acter of a subversive organization of the 
Fascist type than one devoted to the propa- 
gation of communism. he first almost in- 
v.riably has certain visible signs, such as 
racial and religious hatred and xenophobia 
which mark it for what it is. The other 
seldom has such outward birthmarks, and 
it may take a long time for its true nature 
to become generally known. I Know of no 
positive test, nor does anyone else I ever 
heard of. 

In the last analysis, the real issue in this 
cold civil war of ours is not national security. 
No good citizen can be against that. It is 
not communism versus capitalism, aithough 
that certainly is the issue in the struggle 
between the United States and Russia. Here 
at home the issue is, in plain words, whether 
Americans shall be able to continue to be 
geod citizens or whether they must become 
a nation of furtive mice, frightened into 
silence by extralegal terrorism against which 
there is virtually no defense. 

What we need to realize, and Keep re- 
membering, is that communism feeds, not 
on reforms, but on the absence of reform. 
By silencing all honest reformers, we make 
things far easier for the Communists, and 
advance the opening date for the Class war 
we all want to avoid. 
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The National Interest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The National Interest,” pub- 
lished in the Rockford (Ill.) Register- 
Republic, of May 12, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


Once again a section of the American pub. 
lic is beginning to suffer from the effects of 
a strike that was carefully planncd s0 as not 
io be against the national interest, or so the 
union hopes. 

As in the coal strike earlier this year, there 
were Gemands for stern measures by the 
Federal Government. Since one issue of the 
railroad firemen’s strike is the employment 
of an extra fireman on Diesel locomotives, 
the matter already has been before Presi- 
Gential fact-finding boards. In this case the 
boards have ruled twice against the union, 
and the railroads’ refusal to try the issue 
again appears to be justified. 

The Donnell bill, proposed by the Missouri 
Republican Senator, would require compul- 
sory arbitration in railway labor disputes. 
This would be a far-reaching measure, but 
pressure for it will increase as industries af- 
fected by the strike are forced to close 
down, throwing thousands of employees out 
of work. 

It also is unfortunate that Chrysler Corp., 
just resuming production after a 100-day 
strike, faces curtailments in case it cannot 
receive necessary supplies delivered by rail. 

Just how extensive must a strike be in 
order to be against the national interest? 
Most of the recent Nation-wide strikes have 
affected other segments of the United States 
economy. The time is here for devising 
legal settlement machinery which will go into 
operation as soon as a strike in one industry 
begins to affect related and dependent in- 
dustries. 





Congress Please Nete 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1950 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Christian Science Monitor: 





CONGRESS PLEASE NOTE 


Of all the new courses we've heard of that 
are going to be added to already bulging 
college catalogs, Harvard University’s on 
fundamental human rights sounds among 
the more significant. 

“The course is designed,” the university 
says, “to consider how the principal human 
rights in the United States Constitution got 
there and what has happened to them since.” 
It would be difficult to imagine a more appro- 
priate time for such study. 
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With Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Harvard's noted 
law-school teacher and a vigorous defender 
of human rights, presiding, it is likely that 
the students will hear as much about what 
has happened to fundamental human rights 
in recent years as they will about how they 
got in the Constitution in the first place. 

This is all to the good. Today's congres- 
sional hearings tend to take increasing liber- 
ties with personal reputations and basic 
legal rights. In another area, prominent 
natural scientists are protesting that on non- 
secret information the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is following a program of censorship 
secretly conceived and never justified to the 
American public. 

Fuller understanding of human rights— 
and responsibilities—is urgently needed. 
Such a course as Harvard plans should be 
taught in all schools and colleges. A special 
evening session for Congressmen might help, 
too, 





Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, 
I include the twenty-ninth article by 
Mr. Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltra- 
tion of communism in our country: 


BIGGEsT Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


The sweated pennies of the working man 
did not buy communism its seat in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 
After all, people who work in this country 
have better things to buy. 

Communism, in its day, has spent millions 
to corrupt American minds with its own re- 
writing of history, its own \ersion of all the 
arts and sciences, and to corrode labor 
unions, Government offices and homes. 

How did it get in a position to do such 
things? It is a libel on the poor to say they 
are to blame. The dollars that hired the 
halls and bought the paper and paid the 
speakers and hid the spies came from well- 
lined pockets. 

There will be a real study made, one day, 
of the millions in American money that 
have gone into Communist organizations and 
to the fantastic collection of front organi- 
zations carrying out Communist pclicy but 
not in communism’s name. 

No prop2ganda in history has turned over 
so many dollars and supported so massive 
an army of riffraff writers, speakers and 
Mr. Chairmen, Madame Secretaries and 
faceless, silent treasurers, who receive con- 
tributions but make no reports on expendi- 
tures. 

Nor did it all come from Moscow. I have 
before me as I write this, the sworn testi- 
mony by a former general secretary of the 
Communist Party of the United States that 
in his day Russia sent over only about 
$100,000 a year and that just for headquar- 
ters work. 

This same man, on the other hand, esti- 
mated that the friends of the Soviet Union 
raised over a million dollars on one cam- 

aign to save the starving Russians of the 
1920's, yet, he swore, the cash only circled 
back to the agitation and propaganda offices 
in New York. 

American consideration for the suffering 
poor abroad was turned on America. Amer- 
ican money given in the spirit of charity was 




















































used to attack the very foundations of oy 
civilization. 

The Sacco-Vanzetti case I mentioned in 
this space yesterday, the “free Tom Mooney” 
campaigns earlier described, were typical de. 
vices for concealed Communist money-rais. 
ing—until the Communists got on the Uniteq 
States payroll, Then they got a bette 
system, 

It is impossible to review and encompass 
all the multitude of money-raising machin. 
ery that Americans fell for, 

A fair sample of good American money 
gone is that of the “Garland fund.” ; 

In that instance a foolish young man tp 
New York City gave some $900,000 of first. 
class securities, his total inherited fortune, 
to a set of trustees to be used in effect for 
the good of the cause. The values of the 
securities rose to something like $2,000,009 
before they got rid of it all. No doubt he 
felt he had done a good thing. 

Or you can consider the case of Corliss 
Lamont. Here is the son of Thomas La- 
mont, one of the ablest bankers the United 
States ever produced. Corliss Lamont has 
never worked for his living. His father gave 
it to him. Lamont was one of the early 
Marxists and still is. ° 

His influence in raising millions for Marx- 
ist purposes has been enormous. 

Then there is that other prize package, 
Frederick Vanderbilt Field, whose family 
names are solid gold. To what has this man 
given his life? You get an idea from the 
fact that he refused, a few days ago, to 
talk to a Senate committee about the Amer- 
asia spy case. 

One way or another, less of all this money 
goes to the Communist Party’s official bank 
accounts than to the operations in the mys- 
terious shadowland of the front organiza- 
tions that play on human decency. 

That mission for relief of the starving back 
in 1922 was headed by Herbert Hoover. Rey, 
Edmund Walsh, S. J., now vice regent of 
Georgetown University and a_ world-re- 
nowned authority on the facts of Marxism, 
went deep into Russia distributing food and 
saving human life. 

Little did Mr. Hoover and Father Walsh 
know that behind their backs and the backs 
of all those undertaking a humane mission 
for the relief of the starving, Communists 
in America were swindling people in their 
name. 

Yet the fact is sworn to in the official 
records. 

It was early, and typical of the differences 
between Communist ideas of ordinary de- 
cency and our own. 

By 1933, when 1’. D. Roosevelt came to the 
White House, that sort of Communist dupilc- 
ity had been demonstrated a thousand times 
over. More than that, the Communists had 
blown their own organization wide open with 
a reeking scandal for all to see. 

By then, anybody could know, who wanted 
to, that communism and civilization were 
totally incompatible. 

Yet Roosevelt gave them priceless prestige, 
for which they would one day show their 
thanks by gathering on the White House 
lawn to mock him to his face. 





The Public’s Stake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 





the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitle d “The Public’s Stake,” published 
in the Charleston (S. C.) Post, of May 
12, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue PusLic’s STAKE 
h indefensible strikes as that which 
therhood of Enginemen and Firemen 
s conducting against four railway systems 
may impel Congress to enact compulsory 
erbitration or even stronger legislation to 
ct the Nation against disastrous dis- 
ion of its economy. 
Presidential commissions have found 
1e demands of the brotherhood unjustified, 
laring that an additional fireman on 
l-operated locomotives is unnecessary. 
» strike stands as an attempt to force the 
roads to accept featherbedding—the em- 
t of men not required for safe and 
efficient operation, 
To whatever extent the four railway sys- 
are tied up, business and industry will 
ved down and thousands of workers 
ot a party to the dispute will be thrown 

t of jobs. The entire Nation will be ad- 
vel affected by a work stoppage that is 
essentially a strike against the public. Were 
t nen to win their point, the public, 

1 higher rates, would be called upon 
r the needless jobs. 
is now before Congress a bill to 
ilroad strikes. It calls for com- 
| y arbitration, with the decision of a 
Presidential board being binding. Propo- 
this measure are impelled by a 
e of public interest. The existing legis- 
1 does not impose upon the brother- 
1 due responsibility to the Nation. 
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A few thousand men can tie up vital trans- 
portation and, if permitted to go their way 
unch ecked by law, can force acceptance of 
exorbitant demands due to their monopo- 
listic power. 

rhis is an intolerable state of affairs that 


cannot be permitted indefinitely, 


TS ER ee 


Let’s Stockpile Fabrics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., for 
May 20, 1950: 


Let's STOCKPILE FABRICS 


ling of raw wool helps the sheep 

‘es goats of textile workers. Raw 

‘ durable commodity, not perishable 

> € and potatoes, and the Govern- 
¢ undoubtedly takes comfort from this 
here is, at least, not the tremendous 

; © involved in other efforts to bul- 
wi k areas of our economy. But the 
S vernment does deal in perishable items, 
na there is anything more perishable 
human being out of work, we would 
know about it. Sheepmen can con- 
me of their wool into homespun cloth, 
their need is great enough, and they can 
“helr sheep. The farmer's problem is 

t he is underemployed but over- 
yed; he produces too much. At the 
he has things to eat, even if his level 

istence is marginal. But the textile 

S ho Capital of raw material to be 


Wy 
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subsidized; he has only the skill of his 
hands. 

If the Government stockpiled cloth—the 
finished product instead of the raw mate- 
rial—it would, in effect, be stockpiling tex- 
tile workers—which, even if it is an un- 
dignified, analogy—is a practical one. The 
day will never come when this country, or 
the world, will be able to get along without 
the skill of textile workers. Textiles is as 
basic an industry as the production of food. 
In fact, it is one of the few really basic 
industries. Autos are important and useful, 
true, but a good percentage of that indus- 
try’s creativeness is in the luxury category. 
The same thing applies to another spiral- 
ing activity—television. Television adds to 
the richness of life, but life doesn’t depend 
on it. Cloth, fabrics of all sorts, is an in- 
dispensable necessity, not only for reasons 
of modesty, but as an extra skin against 
the rigors of climate—heat as well as cold. 
If all this is true, and we don’t see how it 
can be controverted, stockpiling raw wool 
puts the cart before the horse. 

The idea that it is a more practical ex- 
pedient to stockpile fabrics, rather than 
wool, is the brainchild of the Greater Law- 
rence Citizens Committee for Industrial De- 
velopment. And it has already found sup- 
porters in the State legislature where a 
resolution has been filed urging the Federal 
Government to give serious consideration 
to the proposal. The resolution lays em- 
phasis on the fact that the Government 
would be far better off, in time of emergency, 
with a reserve of finished cloth on its hands 
than it would with acres of unprocessed 
wool. We agree, although it seems that this 
approach falls somewhat short of the real 
purpose of such stockpiling, which is to 
help textile workers in time of crisis. It 
isn’t necessary to make a particular point 
of the fact that textile workers are good, 
productive, and skillful citizens. Everyone 
agrees that they are. Why wouldn't it be 
a good idea to give them the same deal that 
farmers and poultrymen get? Textile work- 
ers vote too. And they have to eat. 





A Guarantee of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Guarantee of Service,” pub- 
lished in the Charlotte (N. C.) News of 
May 11, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A GUARANTEE OF SERVICE 


When, at 6 o’clock yesterday morning, the 
paralyzing tide of the railroad firemen’s 
strike against four major rail systems be- 
gan rolling west from the Atlantic coast, 
stranded commuters at suburban stations 
were the first to understand the ominous 
significance of the strike. 

But as the day wore on citizens with less 
apparent need for rail service began to won- 
der how it was that 18,000 railroad firemen 
could launch a strike which might bring 
hardship to millions. 

And, when, at midday, hopes for immedi- 
ate settlement of the strike went aglimmer- 
ing, citizens listened with more care to a 
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railroad executive’s warning that the strike 
against the Southern, Santa Fe, New York 
Central, and Pennsylvania systems will 
“have an immediate and disastrous effect 
on the public interest.” 

The executive was Harry A. De Butts, 
former Charlottean and now vice president 
in charge of operations for Southern. He 
warned further: 

“It would bring about almost instanta- 
neous paralysis of the life of the large parts 
of the country served by these four major 
systems, bringing the terror of starvation 
and disease to great numbers of citizens.” 

If, as members of the striking locomotive 
firemen and enginemen would have it, star- 
vation, disease, and economic paralysis are 
not around the immediate corner, it is all 
too true that a prolonged Nation-wide rail- 
road strike would endanger public and eco- 
nomic health. This single union now has 
the power to bring about such a strike; no 
single group should wield so mighty a 
weapon. 

The railroads are essential to the Nation. 
They bring focd to market, workers to their 

lants and offices, pharmaceuticals to drug 
stores, tractors to farmers; they bring mail, 
industrial equipment. We have, all of us, 
become dependent to some degree on railroad 
service. 

We must have a guarantee that that serv- 
ice will not be withdrawn. 

We must not be victimized by such 
featherbed demands as that which prompted 
the firemen to quit work yesterday morning. 
(The firemen had demanded an extra fire- 
man aboard multiple unit Diesel loco- 
motives. Twice the Presidential fact finders 
have ruled that the union demand was not 
justified. But after the long, careful process 
of the Railway Labor Act had found them at 
fault, the firemen struck anyway.) 

Southern executive De Butts has already 
sounded the cry for passage by Congress of 
a bill to outlaw rail strikes. As a result of 
the hasty action of the firemen’s union (and 
past violations of the public interest by 
unions like John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers), such a bill will find much favor 
with the public and with Congressmen. 

A likely result of the firemen’s strike will 
be the passage of a bill calling for compul- 
sory arbitration as a last resort in rail strikes. 
A law guaranteeing the continuance of this 
essential public service has long been needed. 
It should, of course, provide for justice to 
both employer and employee. It should 
insist upon fair wages and satisfactory work- 
ing conditions, but it should also restrain 
unions from irresponsible strikes against the 
public interest, which even Officials of other 
rail unions have recognized the firemen’s 
strike to be. 


Planned Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Star of May 12, 1950, 
entitled “Planned Inflation’: 


PLANNED INFLATION 


In his speech (ostensibly nonpolitical) at 
Pendleton, Oreg., President Truman prom- 
ised that the average American family’s in- 
come could be doubled by 1960, if the whole 
country tries. 
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Some people might think that is an ex- 
travagant promise for the President to make, 
but it isn’t. The average family’s income 
can easily be doubled by 1960 or long before 
1960. It can be done without effort by the 
whole country. In fact, it is being done 
now and the people are hardly conscious of 
it. It is being done through the cheapening 
of money, the debasing of the value of the 
dollar. Every time the Federal Govern- 
ment spends more than it collects (deficit 
financing) it clips the value of the dollar. 
Next year the Government faces a deficit of 
$7,000,000,000, with the President urging 
even a larger gap between income and ex- 
penditures. ® 

To say that the average family’s income 
may be dcubled, however, is to tell only 
half the story. Inflation increases income, 
in t is of dollars, but it correspondingly 
increases the cost of living. The dollar today 
is worth only a little more than half what 
it was worth 10 years ago. Continued defi- 
cit financing can easily make the dollar worth 
y one-fourth what it was 10 years ago. 

The trouble with raising apparent in- 
come by debasing the currency is that 
people who depend upon fixed values in 
bonds, savings deposits, annuities, life insur- 
ance values and pensions are financially 
ruined. The man who bought $10,000 in life 
insurance in 1940 knows today that it will 
accomplish only about half of what he ex- 
pected it to accomplish. Let inflation again 
“double” incomes and that man’s life insur- 
ance will be worth only about $2,500 in 
terms of the 1940 dollars in which he was 
calculating the future needs of his family. 

What President Truman proposes is ri- 
diculously easy. Printing-press money is 
limitless. 

But here is the question President Tru- 
man should be asked: “Can you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, while doubling the average family’s 
income, also proportionately increase the 
income of those who depend upon pensions, 
annuities, bonds and savings?” 

If this cannot be done, then the promise 
of increasing average family incomes is 
nothing more than a fiscal trick from which 
none will benefit and many will suffer. 









Portuguese-Americans Protest India’s 
Purpose To Annex Territory of Goa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a letter 
which I have sent to Secretary of State 
Acheson, informing him of the strong 
opposition of Americans of Portuguese 
descent against the proposal of India to 
annex the territory of Goa. 

My letter to Mr. Acheson follows: 

May 22, 1950. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR MR. SECRETARY: In behalf of the 
thousands of Portuguese-American citizens 
of my district and of New England, may I 
enter with you a protest against the acquisi- 
tion by India of the territory of Goa. 

For nearly 500 years, the territory has been 
under the Portuguese flag. Its 650,000 peo- 
ple are loyal to Portugal, as indicated by the 
fact that only a scanty military force is kept 


in the territory. Fifty thousand people from 
Goa work in Bombay, but few have relin- 
quished their citizenship. 

This little territory was secured by Portu- 
gal in those early days when the hardy 
mariners from Portugal went to all parts of 
the world and planted the flag of civilization. 

During the last war, Portugal aided mate- 
rially in the Allied victory. Its air bases in 
the Azores were a vital part of our offensive. 

To take the territory of Goa away from a 
loyal ally and give it to a country with 
which it has had no legal ties for 500 years 
would be unfortunate. It is difficult to be- 
lieve India would be short-sighted enough 
to ask it. 

On the past Sunday, a mass meeting of 
Portuguese-Americans of Fall River, Mass., 
strongly expressed their opposition to the 
intentions of India. I transmit to you their 
sentiments, which I heartily endorse. I 
hope the Government of the United States 
will use its great moral influence in world 
affairs to » ersuade India that its plans with 
respect to Goa should be abandoned in the 
interests of international justice. 

Sincerely yours. 





A Strike Against the Public Is No Private 
Affair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Strike Against the Public Is 
No Private Affair,” published in the 
Louisville (Ky.) Times, of May i0, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


A STRIKE AGAINST THE PUBLIC Is No PRIVATE 
AFFAIR 


Strange bedfellows are made almost every 
time compulsory arbitration is proposed as a 
strike preventive in vital industries. When 
the question was before the Senate Labor 
Committee in 1947, for example, AFL and 
CIO leaders were no more outspokenly op- 
posed to the proposal than were such con- 
servatives as Senator Tarr and Ira Mosher 
of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. That was not surprising. As a rule, 
management and labor are equally opposed 
to a third party settling their disputes, be- 
ing inclined to regard them as private quar- 
rels regardless of the effect on the public’s 
welfare and convenience. 

Thus the fact that three of the nation’s 
top railroad executives, appearing before a 
Senate subcommittee on the eve of today’s 
walkout, urged compulsory arbitration for 
rail disputes is news of more than passing 
interest. No doubt they, too, would hesitate 
to support such legislation as a remedy in all 
industries, or even in all vital industries. 
But railroads are in a special category. They 
are a public utility, and as such are subject 
to governmental rules and restraints that 
are not applicable to other industries. 

In his testimony 3 years ago, Mr. Mosher 
expressed the fear of big business when he 
declared that compulsory arbitration would 
invite government control of prices and mar- 
kets. That argument, whatever its validity 
in general application, does not fit the situa- 
tion of railroads. They, like other public 
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utilities, have been under such controls fo 
years—without, incidentally, losing on 
identity as instruments of free enterprise 
Railroads are not free to charge whatey=. 
rates they like, or to run their trains wher, 
ever and wherever it suits their fancy, 

To some extent, regulations designed to 
protect the public now cover employer-om. 
ployee relations on the railroads. The ya. 
tional Railway Labor Act, with its coolinc..9 
pericds and mediation machinery, was en. 
acted more than two decades ago for the py. 
pose of preventing strikes or lockouts.. It 
however, stops short of forbidding stich 
strikes, which is what the Donnell bill now 
before the Senate would do. It would sub. 
stitute arbitration as a last resort after eo). 
lective bargaining and mediation haq failed, 

Compulsory arbitration for public Utilities 
and their employees rests upon the soung 
principle that the public interest must coma 
before any private interest. It was upon this 
principle that a committee appointed py 
President Woodrow Wilson recommended 
compulsory arbitration for such services jy 
1919. It said: 

“The continuous operation of public utili. 
ties is vital to public welfare. As the capital 
invested is employed in public use, so is the 
labor engaged in public service; and the 
withdrawal of either with the result of sus. 
pending service makes the people the real 
victim,” 


nen. 





Stop Rail Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the El Paso (Tex.) Times of May 
2, 1950, entitled “Stop Rail Strikes.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Stop RatL STRIKES 


Railway Age has come out editorially for 4 
substantial amendment of the Railway La- 
bor Act. 

Because America depends so heavily upon 
its railroad system every citizen should be 
interested in any effort that possibly could 
have a bearing on preventing future strikes 
on the railroads. 

Railway Age in its current issue says 10 
part: 

“The only practicable solution of the pres- 
ent dangerous drift in industrial relations on 
the railroads lies in substantial amendment 
of the Railway Labor Act. 

“Senator DoNNELL, of Missouri, has intro- 
duced a bill, S. 3463, to outlaw railroad 
strikes or lockouts in defiance of awards by 
Presidential boards. Without weighing the 
merits of the bill’s specific provisions, 1‘ 
basic approach is unquestionably sound. 

“The threatened strike of railroad fire- 
men—postponed for 2 weeks a few days 
ago—is no isolated phenomenon. It is far 
more important as a symptom than as an 
actual danger in itself. The really signii- 
cant fact is that the much-praised Railway 
Labor Act has completely broken down 4s 4 
mechanism for protecting the public from 
railway strikes. As a consequence strikes 02 
the railroads must now be recognized as & 
constant danger. They will continue so until 
the law is changed. 
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“The reason the country*now suffers from 
railroad strikes, and from almost 
constant threats of them, is that all fear has 
heen removed from railroad unionists that 
they will lose anything by striking. 

“The railroads have never refused in a dis- 
ute of any significance to abide by the deci- 
a of these boards. The unions, on the 
: have hardly ever, since 1941, ac- 


frequent 


ntrary, 
ted any of the board’s decisions if they 
pave had any reason whatever for dissatis- 


roe Times always has looked upon the 


road brotherhoods as being on the con- 
rvative side of organized labor. This news- 
ner would suggest to the brotherhoods at 
‘is time, however, that they be a little more 


ect as 


are. 


There was a period not too many years ago 


during which both sides lived up to findings 
of arbitration boards called in when a rail- 
road strike was threatened. That period 


should be brought back. Otherwise it may 
cessary to enact legislation such as that 
posed by Senator DONNELL to outlaw rail- 
road strikes or lockouts in defiance of awards 
py Presidential boards. 
‘Our economy cannot stand disastrous tie- 
ups of our rail transportation system. 








Compulsery Arbitration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Compulsory Arbitration,” pub- 
lished in the Glens Falls (N. Y.) Post- 
Star of May 12, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


A report from Washington written prior 
to the railroad strike declares that some 
Government officials believe compulsory ar- 
bitration may be the only solution to strikes 

public utilities. Both labor and 


Management are opposed to the idea. Man- 
sement’s opposition stems from the fact 
that compulsory arbitration would deprive 


re of its already limited right to 
and that unions would be tempted 
e” disputes in the expectation that 
uld gain something through each 
n board’s attempt to compromise 
e. On their side the unions fear that 
tion were substituted for the strike 
hey would not get as much as they 
herwise might. 

, there should be no pretense about 
question of cqggpulsory arbitration. It 
t be the perfect solution to labor- 
nent relations in public utilities and 
| be only as fair as the arbiters them- 
were fair. However, it does not follow 
Pecause an administration is out- 
y favorable to labor as the Truman 
tration is, and the Roosevelt admin- 
| before it was, that an “impartial” 
! arbitration would be similarly in- 

r vice versa, 
example, boards acting under the au- 
‘y of the Railway Labor Act have twice 
decisions on the subject of this 
* Which was called for the purpose of 
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compelling the railroads to hire an addi- 
tional fireman for Diesel locomotives. Both 
boards said the demand was without merit. 
A railroad strike of a few years ago was 
called after such a board made a wage 
award in which management concurred but 
which the unions refused to accept. 

For a great many years the Railway Labor 
Act functioned very well. It broke down 
only when the administration in Washing- 
ton gave labor every encouragement to strike 
and led the unions to take a cynical view of 
the act and the voluntary responsibility to 
accept arbitration which is the essence of it. 
What made this act good was the assump- 
tion that both union and management would 
accept the arbitration findings whatever they 
might be. This assumption was based on 
the further assumption that arbitration 
would be fair, and as far as we are aware it 
always has been. 

It would be possible and it might not be 
bad at all to amend the act in one principal 
manner, making compliance with the arbi- 
ters’ findings compulsory rather than volun- 
tary. The point is that strikes against the 
public interest can be justified and at the 
same time disastrous to that interest. Actu- 
ally three interests are involved in every 
public utility strike, labor’s, management’s, 
and the public’s, of which the latter is most 
important. If public health, safety, and 
prosperity are not to be unduly damaged by 
strikes, compulsory arbitration may be the 
only answer short of Government owner- 
ship. Congress could do worse at this time 
than introduce the subject for discussion, 





Cardinal Spellman’s Poem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
14, 1950, the new Alfred E. Smith Memo- 
rial Building at St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
New York, was dedicated. Many church 
and State dignitaries participated. The 
most poignant point of the ceremonies 
came, however, when His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman spoke of the 
late Al Smith, and included in his ad- 
dress a poetic tribute to the former great 
Governor of New York State. Following 
is the Cardinal’s poem, which I commend 
to the reading of my colleagues: 

CARDINAL SPELLMAN’S POEM 


We must not think of this high lifted mass 

In terms of steel, concrete, and carven stone, 

Of rooms and corridors, of halls and clinic 
space. 

This building is a living thing, it has a soul, 

It breathes the spirit of a man who walked 

A friend of all, an enemy of none— 

For bigotry—the realm of little men— 

Too great; in vision—for the grasp of time— 

Too large. And so in this memorial 

Al lives again, extends to those in need 

His friendly hand and lends a willing ear 

To every human woe. Here may he soothe 

The fevered brow, his smile again give light 

His courage steel the spirit wavering, 

His charity and faith sustain us all. 

No lifeless stone today we dedicate 

But that wide spreading of a great man’s 
soul, 

That seedling upwards from a city street 

And nourished by the deep-thrust roots of 
faith 
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Did reach its branches to a grateful state, 

And dying, lives again within these walls 

That breathe Al’s spirit and proclaim his 
creed— 

God made us all, God loves us all, and we 

As brothers must within these troubled years 

Protect, maintain Al’s heritage and ours 

Devotedly in service to our fellow men. 





Roughneck Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago James S. DeLaurier, publish- 
er of the Hammond (Ind.) Times, started 
a campaign to curb lawlessness and im- 
morality which has been spreading 
among our American youth. 

The following is an editorial from his 
paper which set out some of the reasons 
why the national Government should 
take steps to curb this deplorable juve- 
nile problem: 


ROUGHNECK YOUTH 


In Los Angeles the police are having trouble 
with gangs of tough boys who roam the 
streets, beating any man, woman, or child 
with whom they come in contact at night, 
And for no apparent reason, at all. 

A few days ago some of these young hood- 
lums slugged a policeman and then dragged 
a 43-year-old woman into a car, fractured 
her jaw and whipped her unmercifully. 

In Tolleston a tew evenings ago some 
young rats, swilling up on canned beer, no- 
ticed a youth coming from a wedding. Tak- 
ing a dislike to his formal attire they started 
to muss him up. His father and mother were 
in a nearby car and the father, a police ser- 
geant off duty, went to his son’s assistance 
and was knocked unconscious when hit over 
the head by an iron pipe. 

All good citizens know that the police will 
make every effort to round up these young 
brats and see to it they are put out of circu- 
lation for some years to come. 

According to the New York Times, Brooke 
lyn, with more teen-age gangs than any other 
borough, has the most highly organized form 
of street and park warfare in all New York 
City. 

The Brooklyn roughnecks battle with 
knives, zip guns and bigger weapons than 
used elsewhere, although they are not as 
murderous as young toughs in the Bronx. 

Many of the 3,000 active members of 
Brooklyn’s teen-age gangs are tough girls, 
some of whom are not listed as virtuous, 
The problem of young roughnecks has in- 
deed become a matter of grave concern to 
the New York City police department. 

However, all of the young toughs are not 
confined to the streets. Take the 200 hood- 
lum students at Ohio State University who 
invaded the girls’ dormitories of the college, 
as well as those of the sororities. 

After this criminal trespassing the Ohio 
State University toughies doused the paja- 
ma-clad coeds in showers and fled with the 
girls’ underclothing. 

This is what the people of the United 
States read on May 5 when a UP dispatch 
gave the news about the Buckeye State 
university rowdies. 

After the disgrace of one of its students 
being tried for an alcoholic-haze murder 
and with mobs of men students crashing 
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into women’s dormitories in predawn hours, 
one would think the Ohio Legislature would 
order the State university cleaned up, some 


of its authorities fired, and the hoodlums 
kicked out. 
It must be a matter of concern to fathers 


and mothers of girl students at Ohio State 
to have to worry over the gangster element 
that seems to have a free hand at the tax- 
supported university. 





Railroad Men Should Submit to 
Compulsory Arbitration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, Marci 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Railroad Men Should Submit 
to Compulsory Arbitration,” published 
in the Pasadena (Caiif.) Star-News, of 
May 12, 1950. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RAILROAD MEN SHOULD SurMIt TO COMPULe 
soRY ARBITRATION 

In view of the locomotive firemen and 
enginemen striking against four major rail- 
road systems, crippling the Nation’s trans- 
portation network, and through the Santa 
Fe affecting the Pasadena area, and threat- 
ening to idle half a million other workers, 
it is to be hoped common sense leads the 
Senate labor subcommittee to approve the 
bill of Senator DoNNELL, of Missouri, which 
would make strikes and lock-outs in railway 
dispu illegal, and force the contending 
parties to accept compulsory arbitration. 
The Nation and the people’s interests need 
such a law. 

The demand—that railroads employ two 





firemen on the larger Diesel locomotives—is 
without real merit. Two Railway Labor Act 
fact-finding boards, one appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1943, and the other by 


President Truman in 1949, have so held after 
consideration. 

Mr. Truman can perform a valuable 
making plain he stands firmly on 
the report of his own 1949 board which said 
unanimously: 

at replacement of steam locomotives 
by Diesels, instead of knocking firemen cut 
of jobs, creates more jobs. The Diesel’s high 
efficiency should attract more freight to rail- 
I 
C 


careful 
Nov 
I W 


service by 


1ds and enable them to compete more suc- 
uly with highway truckers. 

2. That two firemen are not needed for 

J Rates of train and crew accidents 
indicate that Diesel operation (with one 
fireman to a Diesel) is “safer than steam 
locomotive operation.” 

This strike has nothing to do with hours, 
1ing to do with working conditions. It 
is simply an effort to impose upon the rail- 
roads by force a “featherbedding” proposal, 
one without basis in reason or logic. When 
Diesel power was first introduced on the 
Burlington system in 1934 the locomotives 
were operated safely and efficiently with one 
man in the cab—the engineer. Shortly 
afterwards the Burlington, under threat of 
a strike, wes forced to add a fireman. The 
firemen and 
have intermittently 


saiety 


noti 





the Brotherhood of Engineers 
sought since then to 


“pack” the Diesel crew with additional and 
unneeded men. 


The Government, through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has constantly an- 
couraged the railroads to expand their Diesel 
operations on the premise it would cut op- 
erating costs, thus making possible rate re- 
auctions urgently needed if the rail carriers 
are to hold their share of the Nation’s freight 
and passenger business and employment. 

The railroaders are now serving notice 
that these two unions intend, if possible, 
to nullify these operating economies by an 
indefensible program of “featherbedding,” to 
flout the previous findings of Presidential 
fact-finding boards and to defy public 
opinion. 

Because railroads operate in the public 
interest and movement of trains is abso- 
lutely necessary for protection of the public 
health and safety, rigid control was estab- 
lished over them years ago by governmental 
agencies. Railroad chiefs, for instance, may 
not arbitrarily close down their lines, as a 
shopkeeper may roll up his shutters. 

Therefore it is logical that railway labor 
may not flout its obligations to the public 
and arbitrarily strand trains. 





Time for Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Time for Decision,” which appeared in 
the May 19, 1950, issue of the East St. 
Louis (Ill.) Journal: 


TIME FOR DECISION 


The time has come for Americans to face 
squarely up to this hysterical business of the 
Communists in Government. 

We have had enough of the accusations 
and insinuations. We have had enough of 
the smears. We have had enough of the 
charges that are not, and perhaps cannot 
be, proved. We have had more than enough. 

The time has come for this country to 
settle down, now, and face this issue calmly, 
The time has come to stop acting hysterically, 
to stop reacting emotionally to every charge 
and every denial. The time has come for 
some common sense to enter the picture 

But how is common sense to enter the pic- 
ture? What will it take to lay this cloud 
that is not only confusing our citizens and 
frightening them but is undermining what- 
ever position of leadership we may have had 
in the world? 

George N. Craig, national commander of 
the American Legion, says, “If there is com- 
munism in the State Department, the public 
is entitled to know it. If there is not com- 
munism in the Department, the public 
should know that.” He says the public 
wants the unvarnished facts anc they are 
entitled to them. 

So much is certainly true. But what will 
satisfy people? What kind of proof must 
we have? 

For example, if we get proof that there 
have been Communists in the State Depart- 
ment, can we get rid of them and have that 
be the end of the business, And also, if it 
is proved that there has been no communism 
in the State Department, will the accusers 
then be still? Or, if they will not be still, 
will they be ignored? 
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In other words, what will it take to setts 
the hysteria, to uncover the facts in a calm 
and quiet manner, and let the public have 
them and then go on from there? 

Obviously all present approaches to this 
problem are proving unsatisfactory, Would 
an investigation by an impartial, nonpolitica! 
commission do the trick? Or must we admit 
that we are, as a Nation, too immature to 
cope with such a problem as this one? 





History Repeats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, |] 
should like to include an excellent ar- 
ticle, written by Ralph Boyce, entitled 
“History Repeats,” which appeared in 
the Apri! 22, 1950 issue of the Vet-Times, 

This young man, a veteran himself, 
with a very promising journalistic fu- 
ture, here presents a brilliant and poig- 
nant editorial feature about the “un- 
known soldier” which merits wide circu- 
lation and I am pleased to commend it to 
your reading. The article follows: 

HisTorRy REPEATS 
(By Ralph Boyce) 

At long last, he is coming home. 

A little more than a year to wait now, 
and we shall see him laid to rest, to a peace- 
ful slumber deepened by the eternal tread 
of sentries’ boots and the hushed murmurs 
of those who come to stand in mournful 
tribute. 

They call him an “unknown” hero of World 
War II. But they are wrong. He is not un- 
known. We knew him like a brother. He's 
that 18-year-old kid from next door who 
never got off the beach at Anzio; he’s that 
farm boy from the Midwest who crashed in 
a flaming glider in Normandy; that Brook- 
lyn kid whose numbed hands slipped from 
the life raft many hours after the ship went 
down; that lanky Texan whose patrol was 
caught in an ambush along a winding trail 
on Bougainville. 

Yes; we knew him well. And now he is 
coming home. We wonder if he ever had & 
chance, in life, to visit the birthplace ol 
the freedom for which he died—Independ- 
ence Hall in Philadelphia. He will visit 1 
now, in death, and his buddies from all of 
the armed services will be there, and thou- 
sands of us will wait long hours in line for 
the privilege of sharing his visit. 

And later he will come to the Capitol of 
the United States. Maybe, when he was 
in school, he visited Washington during 
Easter vacation on a bus filled with school 
buddies and toured the Capitol. Maybe that 
time he sat briefly in the gallery of the his- 
toric Chamber of the House of Representa- 
tives where later the solemn vote was take n 
that called upon him to lay down his life tor 
his country. 

He will not visit that Chamber this time. 
Instead, he will lie in state in the great ro- 
tunda, where perhaps his school-days’ guide 
once pointed out the blank spaces in the 
murals around the ceiling which tell the 
history of our Nation. Blank spaces that 
eventually will record the progress of tne 
freedom for which he died. 

And thousands upon thousands more 0! 
us will stand in line for the privilege of vis- 
iting with him at the Capitol and our ranks 
will be joined by the great and the near- 
great and the never-to-be-great, all equally 
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humble in his presence and in the knowledge 
of his sacrifice. 

Finally, on Wednesday morning, the 30th 
of May 1951 (how old would he have been 
on this date, we wonder?) the guns will be- 
gin to boom from Fort Myer, across the 
Potomac. The gun bursts will echo and die 
away throughout the entire morning. Mean- 
while, from out of the Capitol the funeral 
cortege Will begin its last journey—prob- 
ably led by the President of the United 


States. 
t As the casket on the black-draped caisson 
is drawn down the broad, tree-lined avenue 
by six coal-black horses, escorted by pranc- 
ing cavalry, and followed by a parade of the 
highest dignitaries of the land, television 
ameras Will pick up the scene and flash it 
instantly around the Nation. 

I guess he never saw television. He’d 
heard about it, even. talked about it—but 
probably wouldn’t have believed that so 
soon after the war we would be watching 
baseball games right in our own living room. 

But now the miracle of television he never 
saw will make it possible for an entire Na- 
tion to be present at his funeral. Millions 
who knew him well will share the grief of 
a Nation, alone and together pay him this 
belated tribute. 

The millions will be with him as his caisson 
rolls slowly and smoothly past the White 
House—refurbished and rebuilt since he 
went away—-past the monument to the 
father of our country, to circle the awe- 
inspiring Lincoln Memorial where the benign 
and gaunt figure of another martyr to Amer- 
ican freedom looks down in solemn majesty. 

The guns will crack loud in the television 
sets as the caisson rattles across the rough 
tones of Arlington Memorial Bridge and up 
through the wide, gold encrusted gates of 
ton National Cemetery. 
os the still-to-come miracle of color 
levision will pick up the riotous color of 
the azalea bushes—and the breath-taking 
formal garden of tulips bowing their 
tribute—as the cortege winds its way to that 
hallowed place where he is to lie with an 
older brother who also died for freedom, and 
came to his final rest in this same spot 30 
years before. How often must history re- 
peat itself? 

And then, before his casket is lowered into 
the groun the President of the United 
ates will pin the Congressional Medal of 
nor—highest military honor of all—on the 

The President will be followed by 
le s of allied nations, bestowing similar 
high honors—until the casket gleams with 
more decorations than any man has known 
in life or death. 

But please, God, let there be no speech- 
aking. He never was much of a one for 
eeche inyway. Deeds, not words, were 
way of life, and his way of death. 

Let it be recorded that the tears in a 
lion's eyes and the prayers in a nation’s 
were the ultimate, silent honor that 
t him, at last, to rest. 
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Rail Strike Accents Need for Law Pro- 
tecting Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 


unan mous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 





vase 


entitled “Rail Strike Accents Need for 
Law Protecting Public Interest,” pub- 
lished in the Long Beach (Calif.) Press- 
Telegram of May 12, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ratt STRIKE ACCENTS NEED FoR LAW PrRo- 
TECTING PUBLIC INTEREST 


The current strike by 18,000 railway fire- 
men—affecting the major railroad systems, 
crippling the Nation’s transportation net- 
work, and threatening to idle half a million 
workers—focuses attention on a bill by Sen- 
ator DONNELL of Missouri. This measure 
would make strikes and lockouts in railway 
disputes illegal and force the contending 
parties to accept compulsory arbitration. 

It is regrettable that such drastic legisla- 
tion must be suggested. Collective bargain- 
ing, if conducted in a spirit of fair play and 
graceful compromise, should forestall these 
great disruptions in our national life. But 
the stark truth is that this conflict has not 
been resolved and it has now reached a stage 
where enormous public harm is threatened. 
Because railroads are so vital to the national 
economy, it is inevitable that the Congress 
will turn to more stringent legislation to 
protect the public interest. 

What is the merit of the demand that rail- 
road: employ two firemen on every Diesel 
locomotive, the crux of the present issue? 
The answer has been written by two Rail- 
way Labor Act fact-finding boards, one 
named by President Roosevelt in 1943, an- 
other by President Truman in 1949. After 
careful consideration, these boards decided 
the two-firemen proposal is untenable. 

Now Mr. Truman can perform a valuable 
service by making plain he stands firmly on 
the report of his own 1949 board, which said 
unanimously: 

1. That replacement of steam locomotives 
by Diesels, instead of knocking firemen out 
of jobs, creates more jobs. The Diesels’ high 
efficiency attracts more freight to railroads 
and enables them to compete more success- 
fully with highway truckers. 

2. That two firemen are not needed for 
safety. Rates of train and crew accidents 
indicate that Diesel operation (with one fire- 
man to a Diesel) is “safer than steam-loco- 
motive operation.” 

This strike has nothing to do with hours, 
nothing to do with working conditions. It 
is simply an effort to impose upon the rail- 
roads and the public by force a “feather- 
bedding” proposal. When Diesel power was 
first introduced on the Burlington system in 
1934, the locomotives were operated safely 
and efficiently with one man in the cab—the 
engineer. Shortly afterward’ the Burling- 
ton, under threat of a strike, was forced to 
add a fireman. The fireman and the Broth- 
erhood of Engineers have intermittently 
sought since then to “pack” the Diesel crew 
with additional and unneeded men. 

The Government, through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has constantly en- 
couraged the railroads to expand their Diesel 
operations on the premise that this would cut 
operating costs, thus making possible rate 
reductions urgently needed if the rail car- 
riers are to hold their share of the Nation’s 
freight and passenger business and employ- 
ment. 

The railroaders are now serving notice 
that these two unions intend, if possible, to 
nullify these operating economies by flout- 
ing the previous findings of Presidential 
fact-finding boards. 

The Donnell bill follows mounting evi- 
dence that the Railway Labor Act, once re- 
garded as a model measure for labor dis- 
putes, has failed to adequately protect the 
public interest. Unions have refused to 


accept decisions of fact-finding boards, 
using these decisions as a line of departure 
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from which to pursue their demands. That 
new legislation should replace the Railway 
Labor Act thus becomes a public necessity. 

Because railroads operate in the public 
interest and movement of trains is abso- 
lutely necessary for protection of the public 
health and safety, rigid control was estab- 
lished over them years ago by governmental 
agencies. Railroad chiefs, for instance, may 
not arbitrarily close down their lines as a 
shopkeeper may roll up his shutters. 

Therefore it is logical that railway labor 
may not flout its obligations to the public 
and arbitrarily strand trains. But such is 
the case in the present dispute where the 
unions demand an extra fireman on Diesel 
locomotives—to help the regular fireman 
look out the window. 

This same line of reasoning applies to 
other public utilities on which the people 
rely for their transportation, communica- 
tion, light, telephone, heat and power. 





For a Free and Independent Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of Mr. John Sedlacek, chairman of 
the Southern Illinois Slovak Federation, 
1321 North Thirteenth Street, East St. 
Louis, and under leave to do so, I here- 
with extend in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD an article which appeared in Jed- 
nota, largest Slovak Catholic weekly in 
the United States, published in Middle- 
town, Pa., by the First Catholic Slovak 
Union: 


For A FREE AND INDEPENDENT SLOVAKIA—THE 
ORIGIN AND AIMS OF THE SLOVAK NATIONAL 
CouNcIL ABROAD 


(By Peter Pridavok) 
m1 


An internment camp is not a very suitable 
political platform, and the only thing Benes 
adversaries there could do was to protest 
against their detention and against the rec- 
ognition of Mr. Benes’ government by the 
Government of the United Kingdom. This 
latter protest was made in a telegram sent to 
Mr. Churchill from the Lingfield Race Course 
Aliens Internment Camp in July 1940. 

When the present writer was finally re- 
leased from internment in April 1941 and 
came to London, he had ample opportunity 
to observe at close quarters Dr. Benes’ anti- 
Slovak policy. The step taken by the British 
Government in recognizing Dr. Benes’ gov- 
ernment as representative of the Czecho- 
slovak nation, followed subsequently by the 
United States, the Soviet Union and by the 
Polish Government (both of them having 
previously recognized the Republic of Slo- 
vakia), as well as by all the other Allied gov- 
ernments-in-exile, was of course a terrible 
blow and an insurmountable obstacle. The 
dilemma which presented itself was to give 
up the struggle and keep silent, or to chal- 
lenge the whole allied world in an absolutely 
hopeless struggle and to face persecution, 
derision and slander? A handful of patriotic 
Slovaks chose the latter, disregarding all con- 
sequences. This writer and his few friends 
tried to inform the Allied governments and 
public opinion by memoranda and press ar- 
ticles, but with very little visible effect. More 
favorable results were obtained in America, 
where they succeeded, after several years’ 
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hard work, in winning over for the Slovak 
cause the almost one million strong Slovak- 
American community, which had previously 
been confused by the Benesites and intimi- 
dated by their influential friends and sup- 
porters in the various agencies in the West. 

To revive the Paris Council was not possible 


for the reason already stated. In addition, 
Dr. Hodza, its president, proved to have 
been too much entangled with Dr. Benes, 
and was not a free agent any longer. And 


anyway, in the following year he left for 
the United States, where he died shortly 
efterward. / new group was therefore 
formed, under the name of “Slovak National 
Union,” with the present writer at its head. 
Its aims were twofold: To counter the propa- 
ganda of the Czechoslovaks, which had pro- 
gressively become more and more anti-Slovak, 
and to foster, in cooperation with similar 
organizations of other nations the idea of a 
central European federation. For this pur- 
pose an independent central European asso- 
ciation was established early in 1943. The 
objects of the association were “the struggle 
for a new national, political, economic, and 
social organization of the central European 
area on a Federal basis * * * and for 
national freedom, the right of self-govern- 
ment and full nationhood for all nations in 
central Europe and the rejection of any 
imperialistic or hegemonic attempts, either 
external or internal, within its territory.” 
(Cf. Commonwealth of Central Europe, Lon- 
don, 1943, p. 13.) This association later 
transformed itself into a central European 
federal club, which became the mother or- 
ganization of numerous other central Euro- 
pean federalist organizations operating today 
all over the free world. 

It may be perhaps worthwhile noting that 
within the association the first genuine and 
sincere Czech-Slovak agreement was reached 
between th2 Czech and Slovak national 
unions. On March 9, 1943, these two unions 
signed a declaration, according to which they 
mutually recognized the right of the Slovak 
and the Czech nations to full national free- 
dom and independent, i. e., to a Slovak and a 
Czech state respectively, within the frame- 
work of a central European federation, and 
pledged themselves to render mutual assist- 
ance and support in defending the vital rights 
of both neighboring sister nations. This 
agreement which still holds good between 
the successors of the two national unions, 
is to this day considered the best workabie 
basis for a Czech-Slovak reconciliation and 
cooperation, and as far as the Slovaks are 
concerned, the only acceptable one. 

Dr. Benes’ sinister influence upon Euro- 
pean affairs, exercised by him ever since 1916 
(cf. R. Arnold Jones in “Dublin Review,” 
January 1945), which resulted in disaster in 
1938 and 1939, reached its climax in Decem- 
ber of 1943, when he concluded, against the 
strong warnings of the British and American 
Governments, what he tried to present as his 
magnum opus, i. e., the treaty of friend- 
ship, mutual help, and postwar cooperation 
between the then still nonexistent Czecho- 
slovak Republic and the Soviet Union, £0 
tus in its consequences. The Moscow 
the self-styled President of 

prompted the handful of 
Slovaks organized in the National Union to 
act and to denounce, in the strongest man- 
ner possible, this charter of enslavement, if 
only to put a Slovak protest on record. Ata 

held January 9, 1944, the union 


disastr 

jlorim ‘ 
pilgrimage of 
Czech 


SioVakia 


meeting 
formed itself into a Slovak National Council, 
and in an open letter addressed to Mr. An- 
thony Eden, the Foreign Secretary of the 
United Kingdom, and published a few days 
later, announced that it had assumed the 
defense of Slovak interests on Allied soil 
until the Glovak people would be able to 
speak for themselves through their demo- 
cratically elected representatives. The prese 
ent writer was elected its chairman, and Mr, 
Karol Vychodil its secretary. In its open let- 





ter, the Slovak National Council “declared 
most solemnly that (the Moscow Treaty) was 
null and void, and did not bind the Slovak 
Nation in any way,” insisting that “the Pres- 
ident of the Czechoslovak Republic and Mr. 
Fierlinger * * * acted as unauthorized ne- 
gotiators * * * and could not be regarded 
as authorized negotiators with juridical or po- 
litical ttle to represent the Slovak Nation.” 
Bosides being a protest against Dr. Benes’ 
compact with Stalin, the document was a 
plea for the defense and maintenance of the 

lovak State as a separate unit in a future 
Central European Federation. This docu- 
ment, a thoroughly democratic and patriotic 
plea on behalf of the Slovak Nation, let loose 
the fury of the Penesites. In their press 
they denounced it as a “document of national 
treason.” and accused its author of open 
hostility toward the British Government. 
(Nove Ceskoslovensko, February 19, 1944.) 


‘They went even further and demanded of the 


British authorities—this time, however, with- 
out any results—the imprisonment of the 
“traitors.” 

These and other intrigues, in which the 
Czechoslovaks enlisted the active assistance 
of Mr. Maisky, the Soviet Ambassador, did 
not deter the Slovak National Council from 
further work. When every opportunity pre- 
sented itself, they did everything to put the 
case for a free Slovakia before the Allied Na- 
tions and their representatives. Had its var- 
ious proposals and suggestions been accepted 
at the time, much bloodshed and horror 
could have been avoided not only in Slovakia, 
but in other countries of central Europe as 
well, and probably the whole central Euro- 
pean picture would be different today. 

The work of the Slovak National Council 
in London could not end with the termina- 
tion of the war, because the Slovak people 
were not giver the opportunity to decide 
freely about their future. In complicity with 
his Soviet protectors and their misled stooges, 
Dr. Benes destroyed the Slovak state and 
started in Slovakia a bloody reign of terror 
and revenge. Until February 1948 the cruel 
persecution of Slovak patriots was being car- 
ried on under the well-worn mask of de- 
mocracy. When Dr. Benes’ policy, too clever 
by half, ended in complete communization of 
his “people’s democracy,” when Gottwald 
completed the work started by the presi- 
dential decrees of his predecessor and fresh 
refugees began to pour into the western 
countries, the numbers of exiled Slovak poli- 
ticians of various parties and convictions 
forced to leave the “wonderful republic” in- 
creased, and many of them expressed the wish 
to join the Slovak National Council in Lon- 
don and to support its policy as being in 
accordance with the desires of the people and 
with their own convictions. 

Taking into consideration this new situa- 
tion, as well as the magnitude of the tasks 
before it, the council decided on August 11, 
1948, to enlarge its ranks and to reorganize 
itself completely in order to become the cen- 
tral and leading organ of the Slovak emigra- 
tion in its struggle for an independent, dem- 
ocratic Slovak state within the framework of 
a central European and European federation, 
The name of the council was modified into 
Slovak National Council Abroad, and chose 
a new president in the person of M. Karol 
Sidor, the wartime Slovakian envoy to the 
Holy See, who is generally considered the 
most popular and trusted of all the surviving 
Slovak leaders. The former president of the 
Slovak National Council in London (the 
present writer) was elected general secretary, 
and prominent politicians, diplomats, and 
other figures of Slovakia’s public life en- 
trusted with offices in the presidium and in 
the various committees of the new council, 
and with the task of representing it in many 
of the capitals of the free world. 

The purpose in reconstructing the council 
Was announced to the Western Powers and to 
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the exiled representations of other Natio 
now under Soviet and Communist cane, 
sion in the following terms: . 

1, That measures shall be taken for coor 
dination of the struggle by Slovak national 
elements toward democracy that can be iden 
tified with freedom and independence, . 

2. That measures shall be taken to seek 
solution or closer approach to solution than 
is at present possible of the unsettleg = 
tional problems in central Europe which have 
continuously been the source of internationa| 
trouble; and to that end our opinion js ex. 
pressed that such problems may become 
solved only by a policy which in Operation 
would bring about a federation in centra) 
Europe, composed of separate states of the 
nations involved. 

3. That this step shall be regarded as a 
practical and balanced impulse toward coop. 
eration with bodies representing other cen. 
tral European nations for the creation of a 
democratic federation or commonwealth of 
central Europe and will thereby serve to 
harmonize such efforts with further ob. 
jectives toward the integration of Europe as 
a whole. 

The Slovak National Council Abroad {s 
reliably assured that its national and fed- 
eralist policy meets with the most whole- 
hearted approval of the Slovak people at 
home. It has the backing of the overwhelm. 
ing majority of the Slovak emigration and 
of the Slovak-American and Slovak-Cana- 
dian organizations which recognize the 
council as “the only institution having every 
right to act in the name of the Slovak 
nation and to voice its convictions, will, and 
desires and pledge it their full moral and 
1.aterial support.” (Cf. resolutions of the 
30th congress of the Slovak League of 
America held at Chicago, Ill., Mar. 3, 1949, 
and of the 8th congress of the Canadian 
Slovak League, held at Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
from the 25th to the 27th of July 1949.) 

Being not only a national, but a federalist 
institution as well, the Slovak National 
Council Abroad realizes she importance of 
close cooperation with the free representa- 
tives of Slovakia’s neighbors and prospective 
partners in the central European common- 
wealth all of those nations envisage and 
desire. To this end it has established normal 
relations and fruitful collaboration with the 
Czech National Committee in Lendon, with 
the Hungarian National Committee in Wash- 
ington, with the legal government of the 
Polish Republic, the Ukrainian National 
Council, and with the Government of the 
Byelorucsian Republic, and is in close con- 
tact with many national and federalist or- 
ganizations of various nations. The only 
group -with which the Slovak National 
Council Abroad does not and will not enter- 
tain any relations are the so-called Czecho- 
slovaks, for they do not represent any nation, 
not only the sad keritage of their discredited 
leaders and of a bankrupt ideology which 
has been the main source of discord among 
the nations of central Europe. (Reprinted 
from Eastern Quarterly, London, January 
1950.) 





It’s Time To Call a Halt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rzcorp an editorial 








1 “It’s Time To Call a Halt,” pub- 

1 in the Beaver Falls (Pa.) News- 
1e of May 12, 1950. 

ing no objection, the editorial 

i to be printed in the Recorp, 


Time To CALL A HALT 
Peopl the Beaver Valley who did not 
me concerned over the de- 
ce threat of the Railroad Fire- 
U have been rudely shaken out 
iplacency. They now fully real- 
ith the rest of us, before the 
even entered its third day, that 
ppage and tie-up of transpor- 
is much more than a national 
It effects, with increasing impact, 
in every hamlet and town; if 
1 ttled it will seriously affect 
t books and the economy of the 





ly the railroad systems involved 
ployees that will suffer because 
lous strike of the firemen’s 
is an affront to every citizen of 
Steel mills and coal mines, but 

into production after strike- 
1ess, will very shortly feel the 
ailed raw supplies and shipping 
arp cuts in production are 

y, they can be definitely ex- 

Multiply this effect by the number 

pendent fabricating plants and 
ries and the dire consequences 

ding become apparent in all 

g reality 

second day of the strike was 
1 commonplace, yet vitally im- 

lity as mail delivery was badly 
d practically at a standstill. 
dstuff will next be impaired 
-delivery facilities cannot pos- 
expanded enough to accommodate 
inds that will arise. 
inadulterated truth of the mat- 
the Nation’s economy is being 
us body blow by this strike that 
money, not because of hours, 
soft featherbedding spots for 
unnecessary firemen to go along 
motives just for the ride. 

And 1 is behind it all? The reckless 
! the firemen’s union want to force 
oats of the railroads and the 

ridiculous make-work proposal 

been twice ruled out by Presi- 
t-finding boards duly appointed 
provisions of the Railway Labor 


K red i u 


l € 
be 





nd of union leaders for addi- 

t unnecessary firemen to ride in 

I l notives was rejected—after 

I hearings—by a Board appointed 

Roosevelt in 1943. 
in rejected in 1949 by a Board 
by President Truman. 

I ings with the National Media- 
{ have brought no change in the 
f the union dictators. 

leaders helped write the Rail- 
Act. Yet in an attempt to jam 
scheme of pure featherbed- 
ig the members of their union 
ke and threatening paralysis to 
{f the Nation, they are defying 
1 intent of the very law which 

1 to create. 
is not for higher wages. It is 
to force the railroads to employ 
thousands of firemen who are 
It would be indefensible waste. 
is have refused to place this 
and unnecessary burden on the 






But re important than any other con- 

is the action of these few irre- 
union leaders in seeking to force 
; Strike upon the Nation for their 
purposes, 
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It is time to put an end to such un- 
American demands. As was stated in testi- 
mony before a Senate Labor Subcommittee 
hearing on a bill banning rail strikes: “A 
strike in no other industry can so quickly 
and so thoroughly paralyze the Nation and 
bring such disaster to its economy and gen- 
eral welfare nor work such havoc in its de- 
fense program or its efforts in the world 
today.” 


Point 1 in a Policy for Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times magazine of May 14, 
1950: 


POINT 1 IN A PoLicy ror ASIA—WE Must IN- 
SIST ON SOCIAL AND POLITICAL REFORM OR 
INTERVENTION WILL FAIL 

(By Nathaniel Peffer, professor of interna- 
tional relations at Columbia University) 
It seems certain that the United States is 

going to do something systematic in south- 

east Asia. Why, is clear enough—to stop the 
advance of communism and Russia in Asia. 

But what the United States is going to do 

is less clear, though more important. 

We appear to be thinking now in terms 
of money and advisory commissions, both 

iilitary and civil—and even more in Indo- 
china—and it is better at the outset to ask 
whether that is enough. We did that in 

China and the results are painfully evident: 

Two and a half billion dollars thrown away, 

a Communist regime sitting in the national 

capital and the implacable hostility of the 

government. The same measures in south- 
east Asia will have the same effect, and if 
we are to learn anything from the fiasco in 

China we shall have to do more or do less. 
First of all it is necessary to estimate the 

ask correctly and to recognize the obstacles. 

If we are to succeed in keeping all of Asia 
except the Indian subcontinent from going 
the way of China we have three enemies to 
overcome. The first is Russia. The second 
is the native Communist Party in each 
southeast Asian country. The third is the 
ruling class in each country. And of these 
three the last is the most jmportant, the 
most difficult to deal with, the most formid- 
able. If we can deal successfully with it— 
that is, persuade or force it to follow a course 
it has never yet followed and is reluctant 
to follow—we may be able to withstand Rus- 
sian incursion; if not, not. 

In consequence the second need is to 
acknowledge, to ourselves even more than to 
others, that the course on which we are em- 
barking is one of intervention. It will be 
charged against us anyway, and we may as 
well acknowledge it frankly, justifying it to 
ourselves by the urgency of the world con- 
flict and to others by What we aim to achieve, 

Now, there is a good case to be made 
against intervention, in any country, at any 
time, in any circumstance. On all the evi- 
dence of history it seldom comes off. There 
is a good case to be made, to, for interven- 
tion that is effective. But there is no case 
whatever to be made for ineffectual inter- 
vention. That only results in futility and 
the hostility of those against whom we have 
intervened—a dangerous combination, more 
especially when the world is choosing up 
sides, as it is now. 
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This is the prime consideration to be 
borne in mind before we set out on any 
positive course in southeast Asia, and the 
choice is between going in with intent to use 
all the means required to bring about a 
political and social structure impregnable to 
Communist intrusion and not going in at all. 

What does this mean? What are the con- 
ditions that invite communism in southeast 
Asia? It is not enough to cite the Com- 
munist victory in China and the danger of 
infection or invasion from there. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the growth of communism in 
southeast Asia had set in before the Com- 
munists won in China. Indeed, communism 
has spread in southeast Asia for the same 
reasons that it won in China. 

There are two main reasons: 

First, the whole of southeast Asia is or has 
been colonial. Thailand was independent by 
permission. Those countries in the region 
that have not yet won independence are re- 
sentful of foreign control and those that 
have recently won it are suspicious of its 
return. The Russians have skillfully ex- 
ploited native nationalism since the first 
World War. They have ostentatiously taken 
on the role of defender of oppressed peoples 
against Western empires, and the colonial 
powers have played into their hands by mak- 
ing no concessions, or belated concessions, 
to their dependent peoples. 

Second, and much more important, is the 
question of livelihood. The huge majority 
of individuals in southeast Asia live on a 
standard that has now come to be accepted 
as beneath human worth or dignity in other 
parts of the world, and the ease of communi- 
cations in our time has made them aware 
of it. This, too, has been left to the Rus- 
sians to exploit, and the native Communist 
leaders trained by them have won followers 
by the promise of a better material lot. 

Nationalism is, on the whole, a dead issue 
now. Indochina and Malaya are the only 
countries in which independence has not 
yet been won. In Malaya nationalism is 
not yet virulent, because consciousness of 
unity is of recent origin, and a crisis could 
be avoided by concessions in time. In Indo- 
china alone is the crisis sharp on the issue 
of independence versus continued colonial- 
ism, and precisely for that reason commue- 
nism will be most difficult to stem there, with 
or without American help. Indeed, unless 
American help is combined with pressure on 
France of the same Kind that was applied to 
Holland in Indonesia in order to bring about 
a compromise, American help will not only be 
futile but will make the Indochinese people 
bitterly anti-American. 

The crux is the social issue. On this it 
will be determined whether southeast Asia 
goes Communist or not. And on this Amer- 
ican aid, whether in the form of money or 
the aid of technicians, is not necessarily de- 
cisive. In fact, it might only result in 
accelerating the advent of communism. In 
this respect it is immaterial whether the 
area in question is newly independent or 
still colonial, 

There has long been a comfortable liberal 
belief that if colonial peoples were only 
emancipated they would be free from exploi- 
tation and contended. That is an illusion, 
The opposite might be true. Western coun 





tries, in all of which opinion has been formed 
by the influence of nineteenth century 
humanitarianism and twentieth century 
liberalism, might be—and probably are— 


more restrained in exploitation than nati 
rulers and landed propr.etors who still 
the social ideas of a thousand years ago and 
corresponding attitudes toward the mass of 
their people. 

Now suppose the United States does decide 
to embark on a large-scale program in Indo- 
china, or Burma, or Indonesia, or all three. 
Suppose it appropriates large sums to build 
railways and power plants, irrigation and 
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reclamation works, hospitals, and schools 
and numerous industrial establishments. 
And suppose thereby it does create higher 
productivity and a manifold increase in pro- 
duction and the national income. Will that 
work for the benefit of the mass of the peo- 
ple? Not necessarily; it might do just the 
reverse. It might make the rich much richer 
and the poor even poorer, and thus inflame 
popular discontent and make easy converts 
to communism. In fact, unless definite ef- 
forts were taken for prevention, it would 
do that. 

Much is being talked about point 4, and 
the most important thing to say about it is 
this: It can be the most enlightened social 
measure in modern times and it can produce 
the conditions of peace in large parts of the 
earth; but also, unless administered with 
foresight, determination, vigilance and un- 
derstanding of social fundamentals in unde- 
veloped areas, it can serve as the spearhead 
of communism and Russian expansion. 

The explanation is simple. If industries 
are established with American capital and 
the rich classes get in on the ground floor—as 
they can, since they have money and knowl- 
edge—they will reap the huge profits always 
yielded in the first stages of industrializa- 
tion, and with those profits invest in more 
enterprises and make still more. If at the 
same time the poor, whether former urban 
handicraft workers or workers brought in off 
the land, are paid the subsistence wages they 
have been accustomed to and worked the tra- 
ditional 14-hour handicraft day, they will be 
worse off than before. 

They will then have to work at the pace of 
the factory, live in urban slums, acquire ur- 
ban demands which they have to satisfy by 
paying with cash instead of making things 
with their hands on the farm. The disparity 
between the classes will become even wider 
than it is now, but it will be more glaring 
and obvious than now, because industrial 
workers soon acquire sophistication, even in 
the Orient. Discontent will fester and the 
voice of the Communist will have a siren 
lure. 

In the land it can be even worse. The 
countries in question are all agricultural, 
their people almost all peasants. The main 
problem therefore is the agrarian problem, 
If by irrigation and other projects we im- 
prove the fertility of the land, but leave un- 
touched the system of landownership, land 
rent, usurious rates of interest and dispro- 
portionate taxation, the benefits of increased 
fertility will accrue to the landowner ex- 
clusively. In fact he will be able with his 
large profits to buy in more land, and more 
peasants will become rack-rented tenants. 

Peasant discontent is endemic in such 
countries. It will become more virulent as 
conditions worsen, and everywhere commu- 
nism’s first and most successful appeal is to 
the peasants. With or without industrial 
development there can be no stability or in- 
ternal peace in southeast Asia unless the 
agrarian problem is drastically dealt with. 

In short, to put American money into de- 
velopment of technologically backward areas 
while leaving as they are the internal distri- 
bution of wealth and power and the existing 
relation between the small omnipotent mi- 
nority and the impoverished majJority is to 
aggravate conditions already so bad as to be 
volcanic 

The moral is plain. If we go in at all 
§t is intervening. It is intervening for the 
purpose of keeping Russia out. Then it 
had better be intervention with a prospect 
of success. That means we have to use 
power as well as dispense money. If we 
want to undercut Russia we have to re- 
move the grounds on which it can work, 
That means we have to bring about condi- 
tions that will leave the mass of native 
people no reason to lend a sympathetic ear 


to Communist exhortations or promises. 
We cannot do that if we leave decision to 
those who now have power in such coun- 
tries, whether they still are colonial under 
French or British jurisdiction or are inde- 
pendent, as in Indonesia or the Philippines 
or Burma. 

The Philippines can be taken as an ex- 
ample here. They are now free and inde- 
pendent. And it is generally recognized 
that communism has gained since emanci- 
pation in 1946 and is still gaining. The 
Hukbalahaps, who are Communist led but 
in the main not Communists, are suppressed 
at one point and pop up at another point. 
They do so because the mass of the people, 
especially on the land, are _ disaffected. 
They are disaffected because the govern- 
ment, controlled mainly by large landown- 
ers, has taken no step to improve the peas- 
ants’ lot; if anything, to the contrary. Nor 
does it show any inclination to do so. 

That being the case, it can be confidently 
predicted that communism will grow, re- 
gardless of whether or not America provides 
additional financial help. In other words, 
continued colonial status or emancipation 
is irrelevant. In fact, we may be more help- 
less in countries that are now independent. 

No matter which country and what its 
status, financial aid of any kind—whether 
ad hoc or under a formal point 4 pro- 
gram—must be accompanied by pressure; 
not military pressure against local Com- 
munist guerrilla forces, not pressure against 
local Communist parties, but pressure 
against native classes holding power of de- 
cision. 

In newly established industries we must 
insist on fair wage scales and working 
hours more nearly in keeping with Western 
standards. On the land we must insist on 
reform in the organization of land owner- 
ship, including redistribution where neces- 
sary, on reduction of land rents, on reduc- 
tion of rate of interest for peasants, on 
elimination of the various forms of manipu- 
lation whereby peasants have to pay ex- 
orbitantly for what they buy and get too 
little for what they sell. 

Both in industry and on the land there 
must be equitable taxation. This comes 
close to the heart of the matter. There must 
be an end to the system under which those 
who have least carry the burden of paying 
for such public services as there are, while 
those who have most go almost scot-free. 
For example, there is no excuse for the negli- 
gible income taxes paid by rich Filipinos, 
while the peasants have to pay their share 
of the cost of government. 

Any belief that the economically powerful 
groups in each country will do this volun- 
tarily is illusory. They will do it only if 
compelled, and we alone can compel them 
if we intervene at all with money and tech- 
nical assistance. We can do so by keeping 
our representatives on the spot, watching 
the exception of the program, threatening 
to withdraw unless the measures we demand 
are carried out, and withdrawing both in 
money and personnel, if they are not. 

In that case we may succeed. The per- 
quisites growing out of the development 
made possible by our funds will be valuable, 
legitimately, to those who now have most 
wealth. The fear of losing those perquisites 
gives us a powerful weapon. Furthermore, 
they have more to lose from the advent of 
communism than we have. They will hesi- 
tate if we are firm, and they recognize that 
we mean business. We may get our way 
then—and only then. Intellectual persua- 
sion and moral suasion are futile. Only 
threat of withdrawal can possibly be effective. 

In short, the way to intervene is to inter- 
vene. If we are not prepared to do that, it 
is better not to start. 
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It can be taken for granted that y we 
intervene there will be a loud outery of 
American imperialism, raised first in nies 
and then echoed by local Communists ar, 
perhaps taken up at the outset by many yw), 
are not Communists. But whether {i oa. 
ries conviction and wins adherents jp ! 
end depends on whether or not our 
gets the kind of results we aim at. 

The oriental peasant, though illiterate « 
not ignorant. He has an intellectually un. 
reasoned but sure sense of what conduces 
to his welfare and what does not. If he sees 
that by virtue of our action, however myo; 
compulsion is used on his own influentia) 
classes, he has more land, pays less rent whon 
he rents land, is freed from usurious interes 
when he has to borrow till his crop is har- 
vested and pays lower taxes—at least lower 
than the rich—the cry of imperialism will 
carry little persuasion. He will be aware 
that the kind of imperialism that gives him 
enough to eat does him no harm. 

Nor will the cry be too persuasive to the 
intellectual classes, those most responsive 
nationalism, most sensitive to the threat + 
independence or most dedicated to recover. 
ing it where it has been lost. If they geo 
that American intervention is confined } 
bringing about mcdernization and laying q 
foundation of a better social order and that 
America demands neither political preroga- 
tive nor economic perquisites, they, too, wil 
be unmoved by the cry of imperia 
They will perceive the distinction between 
that kind of intervention and the old o:- 
thodox colonialism. 

The Chinese people would not have re. 
sented our interference if, in 1945, when 
we started pouring money and arms and 
supplies into China, we had insisted that 
Chiang Kai-shek regime put an end to « 
pet-bagger looting, throw out those palpabl; 
guilty of profiteering, appoint men of an- 
other stripe and institute the agrarian re- 
forms plainly called for. Had we told 
Chiang Kai-shek that unless he did these 
things, not another dollar or gun would be 
forthcoming and he would be left to the 
mercies of the Communists, he might have 
yielded—it is not sure, but it is possible. 

If he had yielded, Mao Tze-tung would not 
be sitting in Peiping now. And for that, the 
Chinese people would hold no grieva! 
against us. As it is, they do have resent- 
ment—and not only the Communists among 
them. Indeed, it may be the non-Commu- 
nists and anti-Communists who resent us 
most. We intervened, supported Chia 
Kai-shek, made no conditions, gave the col 
ruption and malpractice of his regime « 
economic underwriting, and thus produced 
the disaffection of the Chinese people and 
opened the doors to communism. Now | 
Communists and anti-Communists are em- 
bittered. 

Imperialism in our time is a word that 
can have any content one chooses to giv 
Intervention is as it does, It is questions 
at best, risky at best. It can be justified 
not, according to what it produces. I 
itself point 4 is a high social concept, W!4 
the potentiality of making a better dispen 
tion the world over. But it can also ope! 
to its own frustration. 

So could the program now proposed [0! 
southeast Asia. If that program is ca" 
out with a clear recognition of the needs ‘ 
which it is applied and firmness in ovel- 
coming the obstacles, no matter how highy 
placed their origin, we may succeed 
throwing up barriers that will arrest 
Communist tide. If not, it will be sel: 
defeating. We shall have wasted money 
incurred the enmity of all sides, and bots 
southeast Asia and ourselves will be Worse 
off. Russia will be the gainer. 
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Rail Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


’ 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
nanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Rail Strike,” published in the 


yhnstown (Pa.) Tribune of May 11, 


IN 
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i being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Rar STRIKE 
Fach strike, of course, stands alone, since 
the issues differ in each case. But the com- 


of strikes which has afflicted the 
in the last year—and which have 
» afflictec this part of Pennsyl- 
! had a_ seriously discouraging 
n business, industry, and the public 





latest strike affecting this district has 
tied up the Pennsylvania Railroad west of 
Harris burg, along with part or all of three 
ther railroads in the country. Together 
» roads hardle an estimated one-third 
of the Nation’s passenger traffic, and one- 
th of its freight. This area, dependent 
pon Pennsylvania Railroad for most of its 
unsportation—coal and steel—is par- 
ard hit. And yet it can do nothing 
until the strike is settled on the 
level. 
imately 18,000 members of the 
ie d of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen have brought this partial paralysis 
upon the country. They seek an additional 
multiple-unit Diesel locomo- 
ti The firemen and the engineers have 
a long-standing feud on this question, each 
seeki compel the railroads to employ an 
member of the union on the big 










In 1943, a Presidential fact-finding board 
ind no justification for adding either an 
fireman, or an additional engineer 
crews. The demand was raised 
firemen, and another Presi- 
dential fact-finding board held that the 
unior ument of safety was “devoid of 
hat was last September. Since 
the dispute has lingered on, culminat- 
in a strike. To avoid Federal in- 
on the ground of national emer- 
the strike has been called against 
f the national railroad system, but 
t ls extremely important. 

another instance in which a rela- 
men in a key industry can bring 
the ¢ my of the country to a halt. For 
e st se of transportation means that 
y soon other industries must close down 
In this area, coal is piling up and 
which suffered a 9-month partial 
lete stoppage in the last year, must 
{ cease major operations again if the 
‘ persists. Steel, also, may soon 

compelled to cease production. 
‘he Railway Labor Act was devised to 
rt 1 shut-downs of transportation in 
intry, but like other measures of this 
1 it merely delayed strikes, without for- 
vcaing them. We have accepted for many 
r € principle that the strike is a 
© economic weapon. But when 
n is wielded irresponsibly by 
* <Cy unions, the safety and the wel- 


again by the 


Kind it 
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fare of the country takes precedence over 
the right to strike. 

Congress is weighing a law for compulsory 
arbitration of railroad labor disputes, and 
yesterday a spokesman for the Southern 
Railway system said he had been brought 
reluctantly to the conclusion that such a law 
is needed. If there were any other solution, 
he said, the railroads would be for it, but 
“we have no other solution.” If such strikes 
as this one continue, it is highly possible 
that public opinion will support a measure 
to outlaw railway strikes, even though com- 
pulsory arbitration is not an entirely satis- 
factory substitute for sound, responsible 
bargaining between employers and em- 
ployees. 





Railroad Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Railroad Strike,” published in 
the New London (Conn.) Day of May 13, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RAILROAD STRIKE 


This country seldom has a railroad strike 
of any consequence. To the credit of the 
rail unions, they ordinarily manage to settle 
their differences with management through 
the means of the special board established 
for the purpose of adjusting such dispute, 
although it certainly is not a fact that the 
members of the union have suffered greatly 
in this process. They have done pretty well 
in their bargaining of recent years, partic- 
ularly in the operating unions. The sig- 
nificant point, though, is that the methods 
provided for discussion and adjustment of 
differences, between the unions concerned 
and the management of the railroads, usually 
have worked admirably. This is one time 
when they did not work. The country faces 
the prospect of increasing inconvenience and 
then paralysis of business because 120,000 
locomotive firemen are on strike on some 
roads. 

The dispute concerns the presence of a 
third man on Diesel-powered locomotives, 
two instead of one firemen on multiple-unit 
Diesels. The strike is confined largely to a 
few railroads, for instance, the Pennsylvania 
on its divisions west of Harrisburg and the 
New York Central divisions west of Buffalo. 
The net effect of the shut-down of service (in 
many areas other railroad employees refused 
to cross picket lines to operate equipment 
that was not involved in the strike) has been 
to cut down shipments of vital necessities, in 
some parts of the country, and to put vari- 
ous workers in totally unrelated industries on 
the lay-off list. For instance, the strike is 
already being felt in New England in some 
industries, because of lack of delivery of 
supplies, etc. In Detroit it was said that au- 
tomobile production would be cut down at 
once, and shut off altogether soon in all like- 
lihood, because of the transportation dif- 
ficulty. 
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The railroads call attention to the fact 
that the strike issue has been thoroughly 
arbitrated, and the union involved has been 
turned down—not only by the regular rail- 
road arbitration agency but also by a special 
committee appointed by the President. Yet 
the strike took place. The railroads make 
no bones about contending that this is a 
case of featherbedding employees—provid- 
ing unnecessary or unusually easy jobs for 
them, or paying higher wages than the ac- 
tual hours worked, etc. The union responds 
that it is completely unreasonable to expect 
one fireman—who in the last analysis ap- 
parently becomes more of a mechanic than 
a fireman on the new Diesels—to watch, oil, 
and otherwise service one of these multiple- 
unit locomotives. The suggestion is raised, 
too, that safety is involved—that the fireman 
is required to be well away from the con- 
trols of the engine, much of the time, and 
that he is hence not apt to be available to 
do whatever is necessary to be done, for the 
sake of safety, if something should happen 
unexpectedly to the engineer. 

The deplorable part of this whole dispute 
is that the public, as usual, gets it in the 
neck when the men walk out. Not only are 
many thousands of employees in other in- 
dustries going to lose wages because of the 
strike—unless it is settled promptly—but 
the general public will suffer. The railroads, 
as a vitally necessary part of life, cannot 
stop operating for long. Strikes in this fleld 
ought to be outlawed, with reasonable provi- 
sion made for settling them by conferences. 





For a New Rail Labor Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “For a New Rail Labor Act,” from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of Satur- 
day, May 20, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


For A NEw Ratu Lapor Act 


Sentiment is mounting in Congress, and 
the Nation, for a Federal statute that would 
outlaw rail strikes and enforce compulsory 
arbitration. Labor hates such a prospect un- 
compromisingly. Yet unions in the railway 
industry are doing more than any other 
source to bring about such an act. 

The A. F. of L. Switchmen’s Union by its 
strike order against 10 Midwest and Western 
roads has heaped new fuel under the issue. 
Only Government mediation seems able to 
prevent a second rail stoppage, first called for 
Tuesday, now postponed to June 1. One of 
the most unpopular strikes in recent years 
was the walk-out to obtain an extra fireman 
on multiple Diesels. This ended in the un- 
ion’s agreement to accept arbitration. Other 
railroad strikes in the last few years have 
whipsawed the economy and raddled public 
patience. 

The present Railway Labor Act, long re- 
garded as a model law, has broken down. Its 
fact-finding machinery has been ignored by 
unions, or repudiated. So persistent has been 
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the list of the law’s failures, spokesmen for 
the Pennsylvania and the New York Central 
roads have asked Congress to pass the bill 
sponsored by Senator DONNELL, of Missouri. 
This would prohibit rail strikes and compel 
acceptance of arbitration. 

Rail management was formerly as rigidly 
opposed to such a statute as labor. The 
reacs want to do their own bargaining, make 
their own labor deals. But that has increas- 
ingly grown precarious, or virtually impos- 
sible. So they now plump for Federal arbi- 
tration as an only out. Unions still are dead 
set to fight the legislation. 

The roads, labor, nor the public like en- 
forced ruling by Presidential fact-finders, 
This could open the way to Government 
domination of industrial wages and prices, 
to Washington control of industry. Such an 
act might be the wedge to open other indus- 
tries to compulsory Fedvral arbitration. 

That possibility must not be allowed to 
materialize. But the Nation and its econ- 
omy cannot persistently be stagnated and 
crippled by transportation tie-ups engineered 
for advantage of a relatively small segment 
of the people. Pillory of the economy and 
the public cannot be justified by self- 
interests of a small minority, no matter how 
valid might be their claims. And many of 
these claims are dubious or frankly excessive. 

A new labor-rail act is demanded and 
should be passed. 

We like compulsory arbitration no more 
than the unions. Yet unless some better 
program is devised, and none seems in the 
offing, the Donnell bill should be adopted. 
The rights of labor or management must be 
subservient to the rights of the Nation, and 
it is time Government accepts this policy. 


The Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 ‘(legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Lynchburg (Va.) Advance of 
May 11, 1950, entitled ‘“‘The Railroads.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
a. follows: 

THE RAILROADS 

The Presidential fact-finding boards have 
declared that the demand of the striking 
railroad workers for an extra fireman on 
Diesel locomotives is not justified. The rail- 
roads make the same contention. Yet the 
workers strike and tie up four major rail- 
roads. Passengers, freight, express, and mail 
are blocked in the areas these railroads serve, 
The workers will lose money, the railroads 
will lose money, and many other persons and 
interests will lose money. There is not likely 
to be any gain for anyone. That is, unless 
the public and the Government are made 
aware of the necessity for keeping the trains 
running and demand that they be kept 
running. 

The railroads are our basic transportation. 
They already suffer from many ills and in- 
justices. The Second World V’ar showed the 
job required of them and the job they can 
do, which can be done no other way. Since 
the war there have been huge expenditures 
for equipment and improved services. But 
there has been no tax reiief and no relief 


from subsidized competition. Now comes a 
strike which is wholly unjustified. 

Experts on union tactics find a special 
technique in this strike. They consider it 
to be a means of browbeating four lines 
and, if successful, “softening up” the other 
lines for similar or more drastic demands. 

The practice promoted in the union de- 
mand is known as featherbedding, which 
means employing superfluous workers, That 
costs the railroads extra money, if practiced, 
and the extra cost eventuaily is paid by 
patrons of the railroads. At the same time 
the railroads lose business to competitors, 
trucking lines for example, not burdened 
with featherbedding, with road-bed main- 
tenance, with excessive taxes. 

As long as there is a strike it should be 
faced down until the union knows it can 
not force superfluous workers on the rail- 
roads—and expect the public to pay the bill. 
Meanwhile the Congress is faced once more 
with the need for legislation to keep essen- 
tial services in operation. No help can be 
expected from the President. He aids and 
abets strikes, justified or plainly unjustified. 


Home Building Activity at New Peak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the CoNnGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I insert the following re- 
port of the United States Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, on the 
number of housing starts in April—126,- 
000 dwelling units—the highest number 
in the history of the United States. Pri- 
vate industry in the United States is still 
on the march. This year it will, I be- 
lieve, again break another all-time 
record. 

The report follows: 


HoMeE BviupInc ACcTIviry AT New PEAK— 
126,000 New DWELLING UNITS STARTED IN 
APRIL 


Home building activity for the first third 
of 1950 reached new record proportions, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates of the 
United States Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. In April alone, builders 
started 126,000 new permanent dwelling 
units, an increase of 16,000 (15 percent) over 
March, and 37,700 (43 percent) over April 
1949. 

So fer in i950, each month has been 
record-breaking in number of new dwelling 
units, started. From January through April 
1950, new housing units totaled almost 395,- 
000, which surpasses 1949 activity for the 
same months by 53 percent. Last year, the 
half-million mark was reached in July; this 
year it seems quite likely that a half a mil- 
lion new dwelling units will have been 
started by the end of May. 

The acceleration in home-building activity 
was country-wide, according to preliminary 
reports from local building-permit officials. 
When the first 4 months of 1949 and 1950 
are compared, the most striking advances 
this year were reported for the West North 
Central, Middle Atlantic, East North Central, 
and West South Central States. In all of 
these areas the number of new dwelling units 
authorized for construction was about double 
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the volume for the January-April 
1949. egal 


For the first 4 months the east north cen 
tral States led all other regions this yoo; 
in the volume of new dwelling units for 
which permits were issued, followed closely 
by the Pacific, middle Atlantic, and wes 
south central regions. Last year for th. 
same period the Pacific States led by a wide 
margin. 

Among some of the larger cities reportins 
the number of units authorized was double 
and even triple last year’s volume for the 
first 4 months. Marked increases were re. 
ported for Washington, D. C.; Chicago, y; 
Wichita, Kans.; Baltimore, Md.; Kansas (ity 
and St. Louis, Mo.; Oklahoma City, Okla: 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dallas, Tex.; and Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

TADLE 1.—Number of new non-farm-dwelling 
units started 1948, 1949, and 1950 


January 
February 
March 


September 
October 


#110, 000 


1 Revised. 
? Preliminary. 


Strike Without Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Strike Without Reason,” pub- 
lished in the Commercial Appeal, of 
Memphis, Tenn., on May 11, 1950. — 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon) 
as follows: 

STRIKE WITHOUT REASON 

The strike which the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen have called 
igainst four of the Nation’s major railroads 











and three subsidiaries is utterly without 
nd should be countered with all the 
means at the Government’s disposal. 

It is slowly crippling the American railroad 
eystem. It will drastically affect the normal 
economy of the South. Eventually, the 
economic paralysis will creep over the Na- 
tion in we say, this vast stoppage is 
without slightest Justification and therefore 

| undeserving of public support. 
the processes of the National Rail- 
r Act a failure and destroys what- 
vas the merit of Presidential fact-find- 


reason ¢ 





motives. The demand has received exhaus- 
tive consideration by two Presidential fact- 
finding boards and, in each instance, was 
rejected. The railroads’ position that the 
‘mand is nothing but featherbedding and 
» making is undeniable. About all that a 
second fireman could do on a Diesel would 
tin the way. His contribution to the 
safety factor would be nil. The last fact- 
f > board held that Diesel locomotive 

the railroads was actually making 
jobs. Better schedules made possible by their 
use have attracted more freight and 





be to ge 


engers. 

ne rule or ruin attitude of the striking 
n suggests the cure. There is now 
: before the Senate Labor Committee 
th -called Donnell bill requiring compul- 
sory submission of railroad labor-manage- 
ment disputes to fact-finding boards whose 
decisions would be binding. Disputes in- 
volving wages and working conditions would 


TI 












boards. Those involving interpretation of 
agreements would go to the Railroad Adjust- 
Board. Court decisions on appeals 
aken from board decisions would be final. 

The rec 





rd shows that the railroads have 
consistently accepted the recommendations 
of fact-finding boards while the opposite is 
true of some of the unions. This and the 


background of the present stoppage clearly 
ize the need of the companies con- 
the Donnell bill. The national 

s not well served by any process 
permits of strikes even though fact- 
agencies have denied the claims and 
of unions. In this instance na- 
velfare is being greatly damaged and 





national safety seriously endangered. 
Ultimately, national welfare and safety 

fre going to require a prohibition against 

strikes In the communications and transport 


ries—the two through which revolu- 
ry communism moves first. 





Contracting of Mexican Farm Labor in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 
Mr. 


a SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 

é ranted to extend my remarks in 
‘he RECORD I wish to include an analysis 
_ ni y made by Dr. Ernesto Galarza, 
direct r of research and education for 
the } ational Farm Labor Union, of the 
Proce ‘ures followed, and the resultant 
“ects of the policies used, in the recruit- 


the 


the 


mn of Mexican workers for employ- 
- i. in agriculture in the United States. 


cruitment program, inaugurated 
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as @ wartime measure, has been ex- 
tended and entrenched until now, in 
view of the excess of domestic agricul- 
tural labor available, it is having a 
drastic effect upon the situation of farm 
labor, not only in California but through- 
out the South and West. This effect is 
felt indirectly in the industrial labor 
market also. Dr. Galarza’s program for 
reform of the procedures should be given 
serious consideration by every Member 
of this House with a real interest in 
maintaining and improving living and 
working conditions of which we need not 
be ashamed. Recent Nation-wide pub- 
licity in the press and magazines gives 
real evidence that we do now have real 
reason to feel shame. 
Dr. Galarza’s analysis follows: 


MEXICAN-UNITED STATES LABOR RELATIONS AND 
PROBLEMS 


(By Ernesto Galarza, director of research and 
education, National Farm Labor Union, 
Washington, D. C.) 

Since 1942 the recruitment of Mexican 
workers for employment in agriculture in the 
United States by intergovernmental execu- 
tive agreements has become a settled policy. 
The first agreement of that year was an 
emergency war measure. The last one, 
signed on August 1, 1949, indicates how the 
Governments of Mexico and the United 
States propose to carry out their normal, 
peacetime labor relations. 

It seems unnecessary to say that the cir- 
cumstances which led to the 1942 agreement 
were not the same as those which appear to 
have justified that of 1949. The real short- 
age of manpower in this country and the 
heavy demand on-our food resources were 
obvious to all of us. We supported this 
policy in the war years in spite of the faulty 
administration of the original agreement as 
well as the injustices, graft and irrespon- 
sibility that attended certain phases of the 
program. 

We have now had nearly 8 years of experi- 
ence with this type of international labor 
policy, and half of that experience has oc- 
curred since the end of World War II. It is 
time that we consider fully some of the prac- 
tical effects of these agreements on labor and 
inter-American relations. For those who 
have not read the text of the August execu- 
tive agreement and related documents, it 
may not be amiss to summarize their pro- 
visions. 

The agreement itself is supported by an 
individual labor agreement and a joint in- 
terpretation of the international executive 
agreement. All three documents are bind- 
ing. They provide for the legalization of the 
so-called wetbacks or illegal entrants and 
give them precedence for farm labor con- 
tracts. Although the employers and workers 
are parties to the individual labor contract, 
they cannot change the terms of the contract 
without the consent of the United States and 
Mexican Governments. The United States 
Employment Service is designated as the 
agent of the employers. 

These documents further provide that 
processors, as distinguished from growers, 
of food may employ Mexican contract work- 
ers and the USES is given the role of pro- 
moter among United States growers to en- 
courage the hiring of nationals. The USES 
is also given the authority to determine 
which employers in this country are to be 
permitted to sign contracts as well as the 
power to certify as to the need and non- 
availability of workers in the United States. 
This concurrence by the USES is made a 
condition of the enforcement of many of the 
critical clauses of the agreement. 

The documents authorize the signing of 
labor contracts up to a period of a year, ex- 
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cept for the cotton and beet crops, where 
contracts may run for as short a period of 
time as 6 weeks. Workers may elect their 
Own representatives to deal with employers 
except for purposes of collective bargaining. 
Compulsory arbitration is imposed on both 
the growers and the Mexican nationals. 

Under the head of minimum living and 
working conditions, the agreement prohibits 
racial discrimination and promises the work- 
er full advance information on wages and 
other conditions at the place of employment 
before he arrives there. It assures the pay- 
ment of the prevailing wage for a given class 
of work and ertablishes compulsory accident 
insurance, calls for decent housing, makes 
available free health examinations and free 
medical services, eliminates deductions from 
wages for savings funds and guarantees safe 
and adequate transportation, the 8-hour 
day, maximum cost of meals and no work on 
Sunday as well as employment for three- 
fourths of the total period stipulated in the 
contract. 

On paper, these and other provisions rep- 
resent an attempt to correct many serious 
objections that were present in previous 
agreements and, on paper, there is much to 
commend them. Indeed, the agreement ex- 
tends to alien workers employed in the 
United States certain rights which domestic 
workers do not enjoy. The 8-hour day, free 
medical service and compulsory accident in- 
surance provisions are examples of this in< 
equality. 

We are now concerned, however, with 
something more than the paper weight of 
these agreements. We in the National Farm 
Labor Union want an honest appraisal of 
the facts, not the promises. In this interval 
of precarious peace, we want experience, not 
expediency, to guide our decisions. 

First of all, there is no question that the 
effect of these agreements on farm wages, 
especially on the corporation type of farms, 
has been decisive. During the war years, 
the effect was to discourage wage increases 
among domestic farm laborers in the South- 
west. In the postwar years, the agreements 
have constituted an effective diplomatic 
support for the wage cutting that has come 
about, notably during the past few months. 

In California the corporation farms have 
been carrying out this policy of wage reduc- 
tions. Last September they tried to put 
Over a 17-percent squeeze on the pay of 
cotton pickers. A few weeks ago they de- 
cided to cut the wages of Filippino workers 
by 10 cents an hour. Throughout the Cen- 
tral Valley of California wages have fallen 
from 85 and 90 cents an hour to 75, 70, 65, 
and even 50 cents an hour. In Mississippi, 
cotton wages fell from $3.25 per hundred 
pounds to $2.10 in i949. In Arkansas the 
rate fell from $3.25 to $2.65. Time after 
time we have found situations of this Kind, 
where the domestic worker either has had 
to work for 10, 15, or 20 cents an hour under 
the 1948 wages or relinquish his job to a 
Mexican national or “wetback.” 

The illegal or wetback is mentioned in 
this connection because of a certain provi- 
sion of the August agreement. This pro- 
vision permits the legalization of wetbacks 
who were in the United States as of August 
1, 1949. In California alone this paved the 
way for the legalization of more than 40,000 
workers who had entered the country illeg- 
ally. Since it is impossible to determine 
when an illegal crosses the borde , this pro- 
vision is practically an escalator Clause on 
which wetbacks may ride to legality in the 
future. 

It has become a common experience of 
members of the National Farm Labor Union 
to be told by corporation farms that they can 
either work for less or go home, since plenty 
of Mexican contract workers are available. 
But there are additional facts to be placed 
on the record in this connection. 
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It is becoming more difficult for domestic 
workers with families to get jobs in compe- 
tition with imported contract labor. In 
some areas of California it is a definite handi- 
cap, often a fatal one, for a farm worker to 
have a family and to be a local resident. 
Contract workers are preferred because they 
are single and must live on the farm. They 
must room in the ccrporation bunkhouse, 
thus becoming internes who are unfamiliar 
with the customs, practices, and standards 
of the outside community and who for that 
reason are easy marks for the many subtle 
forms of exploitation practiced upon them. 

We of the National Farm Labor Union have 
no hesitation in sawing, in the light of our 
experience over the past 4 years, that the 
labor-recruiting agreements have been used 
to support a Nation-wide attack on the wage 
farm labor. A major part of the 
present crisis in the Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia is due to the immediate and direct, 
as well as to the remote and indirect, effects 
of these agreements. The conversion of the 
great Central Valley into a hunger bow! dur- 
ing this winter is a national spectacle for 
which the authors and administrators of 
those agreements must take a large share 
of responsibility 

Obviously, these wage cuts could have heen 
accomplished only by the weakening of the 
bargaining power of the domestic agricul- 
tural workers “his, too, has been a prac- 
tical byproduct of the agreements. The Di- 
Giorgio Fruit Corp. of California used more 
than a hundred contract nationals behind a 
picket line at the most critical point in a 
strike that has now been going on for more 
than 2 years. More recently, legalized “wet- 
yacks” and ils worked behind the 


scales of 


nationais 
picket lines in the Ssptember 1949 strike of 
cotton pickers, who successfully resisted the 
attempt of the corporation farmers to reduce 
the wage scale from $3 to $2.50 per hundred 
I ounds 
There is no large-scale farm enterprise in 
the United States where a peaceful, lawful 
effort to maintain wages of domestic workers 
is not threatened with failure by the actual 
or potential use of Mexican contract labor. 
Guided by our own experience in this mat- 
ter, we can already suggest some of the prac- 
ical results of the agreements as they af- 
fect labor. These agreements have already 
nplished, in greater or lesser degree, 


or 
wing: 
ey have 


Th 
from the negotiations preceding such agree- 
ments 

2. They 


excluded organized labor 


have undermined wages and ccl- 
ve bargaining for domestic farm workers. 
They have encouraged the infiltration 
ther crafts and trades such as building 
food processing, by underpaid, unor- 
and unorganizable labor. 

4. They have facilitated the dumping of 
Mexican unemployment into the United 


St 


ganized 


ales. 
5. They have set 
determination of 


hn country 


up the principle of the 
domestic wage scales in 
exclusively through gov- 
channels. 
have set up the practice of gov- 
negotiating for workers 
or power of the latter to 
revoke the resulting agreements. 
7. They have established the principle of 
compulsory arbitration. 
8 They have enabled the National Gov- 
nent of one party to the agreements to 
nder the constitutional rights of its 


ernme! officials 
without the righ 


change 


have made illegal entry into the 

the basis of a labor contract. 

have set up different standards 

and working conditions for do- 
and foreign workers. 

They have invested government offi- 

the right and duty of acting as 

ince farmers and other cor- 


porate interests who operate on a national 
and international scale. 

12. They have prohibited the collection 
of union dues. 

13. They have evaded domestic law and 
existing international machinery bearing on 
the matters with which the agreements have 
been concerned. 

14. They have restricted collective bar- 
gaining by the supposed beneficiaries of the 
agreements. 

15. They have fostered and given wide 
currency to misconceptions and fallacies 
which will not stand up to honest reporting 
and forthright analysis. 

On each of these counts, a good deal might 
be written. Suffice it to stress two of them. 

The violation of existing laws is, I think, 
involved every time foreign labor is con- 
tracted without the previous public hearing 
and investigation by the United States At- 
torney General called for by Federal statutes. 
In addition, the legalization of the status of 
illegal entrants for the purposes of a labor 
contract is a usurpation of congressional 
authority. Had the Federal Congress wanted 
to amend the immigration law to make il- 
legal entry into this country anything other 
than a felony, undoubtedly it would have 
cone so. The amendment, however, was ac- 
complished by an executive agreement at 
the recommendation of the Department of 
State. 

On a different plane We-can say, with justi- 
fication, that the negotiators of these agree- 
ments also evaded or ignored existing inter- 

1ational machinery that by this time might 
have been adapted to the proper, orderiy and 
necessary movement of farm workers be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. But 
here also the negotiators have chosen to fol- 
low a bilateral, semisecret course. The Pan 
American Union and the International Office 
of the United Nations exist for the declared 
purpose of achieving international friend- 
ship through the protection and improve- 
ment of living standards. However, in the 
matter of the recruitment of Mexican work- 
ers for employment in the United States 
both institutions have been ignored. 

More extensive comment is called for 
under the head of misconceptions, fallacies, 
and economic myths which have been given 
currency by the apologists of these agree- 
ments. These myths are four in number: 
(1) that contract workers have not displaced 
aomestic workers; (2) that domestic workers 
are not available; (3) that the need for con- 
tract labor is determined by the free play 
of the labor market, and (4) that wages for 
foreign contract labor are set on the basis of 
a domestic prevailing scale. 

The agreements have specifically pro- 
hibited the displacement of domestic workers 
by contract laborers. Displacement, never- 
theless, has been and is taking place on a 
large scale. There is direct displacement, 
as in California, where nationals and legal- 
ized “‘wetbacks” are given jobs at lower wages 
when domestic labor refuses to work for those 
wages. We have checked field crews in which 
the proportion of nationals to domestic 
workers’ was as high as 6 to 1. Direct 
substitution of nationals, however, is the 
lesser of the forms of displacement. There 
is indirect displacement which takes the form 
of a series of waves of migration of domestic 
workers from the border areas northward. 
These migrants are retreating from the low- 
wage pressure created by nationals, prin- 
cipally in the Imperial and Rio Grande areas, 
The Mexican colonies in California's Cen- 
tral Valley are growing rapidly by the accre- 
tion of families long established in com- 
munities just north of the border. This 
chain reaction has forced thousands of fam- 
ilies to take to the road again, forming a 
body of displaced persons for whom Con- 

gress has as yet provided no relief, 
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The notion that domestic workers are not 
available and that therefore the importa. 
tion of contract labor for agricultural em. 
ployment is justified rests on a persona) 
interpretation by Federal officials as to what 
constitutes availability. The following in. 
terpretation was set forth by one employ- 
ment official of the State of California when 
he said that “foreign labor will not be useq 
except as a supplementary labor force when 
domestic workers are not available and wil]. 
ing to accept the job offering.” 

Now, this job offering is never made ip 
terms of a decent minimum wage or other 
minimum standards. To these Officials the 
refusal of a domestic cotton picker in 1919 
to work for $2.50 a hundred pounds would 
constitute unavailability and would justify 
certification of need of foreign labor. That 
is what has happened also in the Citrus Belt 
of California and in the Cotton Eelt of the 
South. 

There is no such thing as availability pure 
and simple. Conditions are always inherent 
in a job—wages, hours, treatment accorded 
employees, etc. Stripping the employer- 
worker relationship to an economic fig leat 
is merely a device to protect negotiators of 
international labor agreements from indecent 
exposure 

Third in the list of current myths is the 
one that runs to the effect that certification 
of need is determined by the free play of 
forces in the labor market. But determina- 
tion and certification of need do not run this 
inexorable course. In California, certifica- 
tion of need actually starts with the county 
farm labor advisers. It rises through eche- 
lons of other advisers, past State employ- 
ment officials who believe it to be an axiom 
that some crops and certain areas require 
foreign contract labor, and up to the USES 
and the Department of State, whose approval 
is automatic. Certification of need under 
these procedures is not an economic but a 
political process loaded against the workers 
In brief, there are no agreed standards sub- 
ject to open hearing and public inquiry by 
which need can be measured and certifica- 
tion justified. 

Finally, there is the fallacy that foreign 
contrect workers do not push farm wages 
down or serve as instruments for depressing 
labor conditions because they are paid the 
prevailing wege in the area of employment 
This is the argument that has been most 
persistently thrown at organized !abor by 
government and corporation farming apolo- 
gists of the agreements. 

Outside of agriculture, the concept of 
the prevailing wage is clear enough. The 
Davis-Bacon Act and the Walsh-Healey Act 
for example, both specifically state that 
prevailing wage in a craft or trade 
wage which has been set by the Secretary 
Labor. The determination is made after 
check of wage rates based on union c 
tracts. In California, the labor code spet 
cally states that the prevailing wage 1s 
wage determined by the public body which 
awards the contract. It seems obvious that 
outside of agriculture the elements Of 
prevailing wage are, first, determination 0! 
wage rates for the given type of employment 
as set forth in collective bargaining 
ments, and second, a declaration by a pudi 
agency fixing the actual level of the pre- 
vailing wage 

Neither of these conditions exists in Call 
fornia agriculture, nor, so far as I know, any- 
where else. There is no public body that 
makes a declaration fixing the prevailing 
agricultural wage. There are no union col 
tracts upon which such a declaration might 
be based. The State Department of Agrict 
ture of California has said that there } 
so-Called prevailing wage in that State 
United States Department of Agricultur 
said that there is no so-called prevailing 
in agriculture. Every official agency 
Federal Government seems to Know 


rree- 








there is no so-called prevailing wage for farm 
iabor—everyone, that is, except the United 
crates Employment Service and the Depart- 
ment of State. The closest the State em- 
oement service of California comes to this 
concept is the “most common wage rate” 
wi! ich it uses in its weekly reports. 
Since the prevailing wage does not exist in 
-ed States agriculture, the use of that ex- 
n must be regarded as an unconscious 
ieliberate economic myth. Why is it so 
tently used as such? 
nswer seems to be that it distracts 
n from the actual, practical methods 
This 






: ad h wages are set in agriculture. 
is the way it is done in California. 
Wages are set by meetings of growers in 
h major crop. These meetings take the 
“wage conferences” for cotton, 
nes, raisins, and other products. The 
: ; are held under the auspices of 
ns directly influenced by or highly 
tie to the labor views of the Asso- 
iate mers of California. Workers and 
bor contractors are invited to these con- 
ices, but neither of these groups may 
Resolutions and action upon proposals 
may be taken only by the growers’ delegates. 
The aims, methods, and intent of these 
‘wage conferences” have been aptly described 
by one who has had much experience in or- 
» them in the following words: “(the 
ences) are subject to the wishes of the 
Their object is “to enable growers 
discuss and recommend a prevailing wage 
ra ering the harvesting of their crop.” 
Here, then, is the real prevailing wage rate. 
It is the rate set by the growers under the 
uspices of a private organization controlled 
r infl ed by corporation farming. 
Then, by what would appear to be sheer 
neidence, some Mexican Government offi- 
unces in Mexico City that his gov- 
t is willing to accept a certain pre- 
for contract laborers. Thus, 
pring of 1949, when the wage-cutting 
ensive in California was just getting under 
the Mexican Government announced 
t would accept a minimum wage of 60 
This was from 20 to 30 cents 
ess than farm labor was receiving in 
rious parts of California. 
Again, in September 1949, there was the 
ie notable coincidence. While the corpo- 
ration-dominated San Joaquin Valley Agri- 
cultural Labor Bureau was reducing cotton 
pickiz tes from $3,00 to $2.50 a hundred 
e United States and Mexican nego- 
r the current agreement had agreed 
$2.50 a hundred as the rate to be paid 
I t Mexican workers. It would ap- 
efore, that the so-called prevailing 
he scale fixed by finance farming, 
y our Federal Government and ap- 
the Mexican Government. 
face of all this, we continue to 
lents coming from Washington 
City that the Executive agree- 
Lugust 1, 1949, is actually helping to 
vages in this country; that do- 
‘rs are not being displaced; that 
rkers are not available; and that 
wages are being respected. But 
assertions do not fit the facts, 
is needed to explain the tenacity 
h the agreement is defended. 
y theory that seems to be in accord 
ts as the National Farm Labor 
them is this: the Department of 
g the Mexican-United States 
ng machinery in a state of what 
lled activated moth balls. The 
‘ppears to be expecting a return, 
‘ater, to a crisis like the one in 
Original agreement was born. 
hext crisis is reached, this labor- 
_ machinery can simply be ex- 
need not be negotiated, arranged, 
d. 


e 





rowers 









wage 


n hour, 


Mo. 
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This, it would seem, is what makes the 
American farm worker a peacetime expenda- 
ble in the eyes of the State Department. If 
that is the way it is, let us face it and stop 
kidding. However, let us also face the con- 
sequences, immediate and possibly remote. 

First of all, there is the possibility, slowly 
emerging as a fact, that the machinery of 
diplomacy may be used throughout the 
Western Hemisphere to undermine living 
standards and labor’s rights. There is more 
than one example of this on the record 
besides the Mexican-American labor agree- 
ments. 

Secondly, by this device encouragement is 
also given to undermining the faith of the 
workers in international, multilateral ar- 
rangements which are supposed to work for 
their good and welfare. Today the farm 
workers of the United States and Latin 
America have no reason to place their trust 
in either current diplomatic practices or in 
existing inter-American or international in- 
stitutions that are so far removed from the 
pressing, everyday problems of bread and 
butter, of good faith, and mutual considera- 
tion. 

The National Farm Labor Union proposes 
@ reconstruction of the entire approach to 
the recruitment and employment of foreign 
farm workers in the United States. That 
reconstruction should be made along the fol- 
lowing lines: Certification of need of foreign 
workers should be made by public body of 
which the American Federation of Labor 
should be represented. Determinations 
should be made after public hearing and 
through investigation of agricultural labor 
conditions. Wage rates should be based on 
prevailing wages as established in collective 
bargaining agreements with the corporation 
type of farms. Availability of domestic 
workers should be determined on the basis 
of compliance by employe:s with standards 
as to wages and living conditions as set in 
collective bargaining agreements. 

If it is established that under these safe- 
guards there is an actual, demonstrated need 
for foreign-contract labor, such labor should 
be contracted on the basis of equal condi- 
tions for all. Bona fide, free trade-unions 
should be parties to the agreements. Work- 
ers should be members of such unions with 
transferable membership for the duration of 
the contract. The unions should also have 
full status for active participation in the 
negotiations for such contracting. 

We believe that these premises are sound. 
They would vork under changing conditions, 
They would make it possible to entrust the 
routine administration of such agreements 
to competent international organizations. 

They would also remove Mexican-United 
States labor relations from the dubious com- 
pany of economic arrangements between 
both countries which today make the farm 
workers the pawns in the game. The union 
would welcome a factual investigation by 
the Congress of the United States of those 
arrangements between the two Governments 
which on the hand push the people of Mexi- 
co into steadily more desperate poverty and 
on the other drive them out of their coun- 
try to seek temporary relief on the farms of 
the United States. There is a connection, 
we contend, between the exodus of Mexican 
workers to the United States, and, for in- 
stance, the steadily rising electric light and 
power rates in Mexico, and the critical short- 
ages of meat and other staple foods. 

During the dangerous days of World War 
II hundreds of thousands of Mexican citi- 
zens helped save the crops in the United 
States. They also helped to swell the profits 
of corporation farms that have made the 
last 10 years a boom decade in American 
agriculture. 

We of the National Farm Labor Union do 
not propose to forget, however, that in both 
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Mexico and the United States farm workers 
are dying in poverty and starvation. We do 
not propose to forget that thousands of farm 
families in both countries are living in 
shacks and even under trees. We do not 
propose to let the diplomats of either or both 
countries force the workers of Mexico and 
the United States to share a deepening pov- 
erty. We, as wo kers and citizens of the 
Americas, will find the way toward a more 
decent life for all. But to find that way we 
must first dispel the fog in which we find 
ourselves today. 





I Am An American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr Speaker, it is on 
I Am an American Day that all citizens 
of our great and beloved country become 
acutely conscious of their precious demo- 
cratic heritage of freedom. On this day 
all Americans—whether Catholic, Jew, 
or Protestant, and no matter of what 
national descent—rise to acclaim the 
ideals and truths embodied in our Con- 


‘stitution and symbolized in Old Glory. 


It is in this spirit that I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD an inspiring I Am 
an American Day speech by his eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, archbishop 
of New York: 


FREEDOM BY RIGHT DIVINE 


(Address of His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, on the occasion of I Am an 
American Day in Lawrence, Kans., April 
29, 1950) 

I am come to Lawrence to be one with 
you who have gathered here from many cor- 
ners of this heartland of our country, proud- 
ly to participate in the observance of I Am 
an American Day. 

The name “Lawrence” has a familiar ring 
to me, for the city of Lawrence is not far 
from the New England village where I was 
born and educated in our blessed American 
way of life. Your city of Lawrence not only 
carries the same name as the great industrial 
center in my native Massachusetts, but it 
was, I learned, actually settled in the mid- 
nineteenth century by pioneers from the Bay 
State, men .1d women who bravely made 
their way across vast, unsettled regions, to 
what is now this State of Kansas, in the very 
center of our glorious and free United 
States. In devotion and gratitude, fervently 
I implore God to bless, protect and prosper 
the people of Kansas, and all America’s 
varied peoples who, living and working as 
one, make great our free and noble Nation. 
And I ask you to join with me in thanks to 
God for His many gifts to us, and make of 
gratitude a litany: for liberty more dear than 
life, for faith and strength to face the prob- 
lems of a world adrift. For these and other 
priceless gifts, let us now bow, and pray for 
all our Nation’s valiant sons who fought and 
died to win and save for us God’s gift of 
liberty, the liberty that gives to you and me, 
and every man down through the centuries 
to be blest by birth or adoption, the privi- 
lege to say “I am an American.” 

Liberty is America’s beacon flaming from 
every hill and spire. Liberty is America’s 
pledge to peoples yet unborn, both near and 
far, to pass on God's torch of freedom, its 
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limmed by the mock-light of atheist 
ls. Liberty is America’s glory, for, in this 
t y was born; in this land freedom 
> God-given rights was won; in this 
ed minorities found haven and 
this land enterprise and labor 
pered. 
,0ut the life-span of our United 
unnumbered millions of America’s 
ve bravely died, as unnumbered 
ns have no less nobly lived in sacri- 
ose millions who have lost their loved 
hose veterans who have lost their 
their normal lives, to pre- 

» for us our liberty—and—they hoped 

velieved, OuR peace. Hosts of these 
or-dead stand suppliant beside us, 
trumpets warning us not to re- 
but staunchly to live and united work 
wr peace, lest their triumph dearly bought 
for us with priceless blood should yet be 
lost What they did yesterday for us, we 
now must do for them, and bear the burden 
dropped from out their devoted, dying hands, 
lift up the torch that they put down, this 
torch—America—the hope of all the world. 
But if we are to endure as a Nation of 
frec, strong-hearted men, we must, in unity, 
stand sentinel against the potent, growing 
dangers of faithless, traitorous Communists 
and Communist-sympathizers who are using 
their freedom to destroy our freedoms. They 
are the host of traitorous men and women 
who, living beneath the protection of our 
American flag, enjoy the priceless privilege 
of being citizens of our republic, while their 
own allegiance is actually pledged to an em- 
blem representing a theory of government op- 
posed to everything 
stands. And on this I Am An American Day, 
and every day of our years, it is the privi- 
lege and the duty of statesmen entrusted 
with the richest heritage of any people in 
the world, as well as the duty of every man 
who tills the farm, who toils in the factory, 
who tends the shop, who teaches in the 
who preaches in the pulpit, who 


bs, their eyes, 


scho 
graces the home, to pledge his plighted word 
devotedly to live and work courageously to 
fight and bravely to die if necessary, to pro- 
tect America from violation, this America, our 
America, the world’s treasure-house of free- 
dom 
From the very birth of our country all her 
varied peoples have lived and worked to- 
gether to make and keep our country con- 
secrate Yet we, their heirs, have often 
failed to put the proper price upon the 
precious things of life that our forefathers 
and sons bought for us with blood. Freedom 
is one of these. But freedom is not a treas- 
ure, which, once possessed, cannot be lost, and 
it will be lest for us and for our children 
and their children unless it is cherished, de- 
fended and preserved as it was fought for 
and won, 
Loudly, proudly man may proclaim “I am 
an American.” But thatisnotenough. Men 
ist prove their pride and love for America 
ily deeds of loyal, selfless living. They 
remember that the very history of our 
d States is the story of the ceaseless 
to keep alive the ideas and ideals 
ty and democracy and to defend them 
mies within and outside our borders 
t awaken to the truth that America is 
immortal. Is America any safer from 
stery by communism than was any Euro- 
1 country where we witnessed the killing 
nslavement of whole peoples by Com- 
s who, with the shedding of blocd, 
if drunken with it? 
> seen the ruins of great cities and 
es, civilizations that were seemingly 
ructible, yet ruined through internal 
decay And we Americans must not delude 
lves that we can go on forever despite 
our enemies, and, above all, despite ourselves. 
In this atomic age of discord, with nations 
not only warring against one another but 
divided within themselves, where men make 


for which Old Glory” 


mockery of the meaning and majesty of faith, 
America stands before all nations and peo- 
pics, envious of none and fearing none, Cesir- 
ous of nothing from other nations save their 
respect and cooperation in the rehabilitation 
and salvation of mankind. We shall our- 
selves be guilty of contributing to our coun- 
try’s destruction if we do not protect her 
against the lust-born hates of Communist 
treacheries sweeping like scythes across the 
svorld, marring and despoiling even the fair 
face of free America. 

For we are free men with the right to be 
free, defending the American way of life; 
free to adore the true God, loving His heart 
and believing His mind; free to overcome 
want for body and soul by sweat of our brow 
in gainful pursuits; free to conquer fear of 
losing God-given rights through godless laws 
and ungodly foes. Our righ*s are ours by 
right Divine, eternal to have and to hold 
against all aggression; to be cherished not as 
grants by law or gifts of men of power for we 
are free men because God is free—and we 
are His image and likeness, 

From out the loins of every land under 
the sun came forth men and women of all 
races and peoples made one by the common 
will of all their sons, freely to work and wor- 
ship as they built their common home— 
America. Their strong backs bent beneath 
the log chain and the tow rope. They toiled 
beneath the blazing benediction of the sun, 
and their arms and faces bronzed in the 
wheat fields and the logging camps. They 
teemed into this promised land of America 
from across the far plains of Europ2, from 
the Mediterranean basin to the storm-beaten 
shores of Baltic countries—scene of the re- 
cent murders of the latest of America’s mar- 
tyrs. They came, labored, and suffered as 
ail men are fated to and they sought and 
found here their daily bread as they had done 
of old in their fatherland. 

There was, however, this difference: They 
earned their bread here sweetened with the 
hope of security and personal liberty, a peo- 
ple conscious of the Fatherhood of God, 
willing to contribute humbly yet generously 
to the brotherhood of man. And it should 
be the self-imposed command of every Amer- 
ican citizen and patriot to live, to love, and 
if need be to fight and to die for God's glory, 
our country, and our brother, as, with avowed 
allegiance to his faith, his flag, and his fel- 
low man, he aspires to become as were his 
forefathers the inspiration, not only of his 
own generation, but generations of Ameri- 
cens yet unborn. 

Yes, to fight and to die for a cause is 
heroic; but to love and live for God, country, 
and neighbor is no less glorious. Therefore, 
do I pray you all, open wide your hearts to 
God, let His love pour in and nourish you as 
in the full-bloomed glory of His grace you 
find within yourselves a strength beyond 
even the strength to die; a strength which 
is the strength for what we love, to live. 

This was the supreme spiritual strength 
which fortified our forefathers as they trod 
their way of the Cross, bearing in their bos- 
oms the torch of freedom which God Him- 
self lighted with the fires of His Spirit. 
Heirs fre we of the bequeathing ages as our 
country stands today on the top of time, on 
its sunlit summit looking down the slopes 
which humanity has scaled from base slavery 
to rightful liberty. Heirs are we of the God 
of freedom; free men by law and by God. 
And free men we shall always be or die 
mingling our blood with the blood of our 
sires, who chose a thousand glorious deaths 
to the inglorious life of slavery. We dare not 
be traitor to their sacred trust—our Nation’s 
heritage and the world’s hope. We dare not 
barter liberty for lunacy. We dare not sell 
free rights for the gold of conquest, defying 
God, who from Mount Sinai flashed His will 
to be free through sinless sons living by His 
ten laws; betraying the hardy patriots of old 
who blazed the trail to freedom through the 


Magna Carta; playing false to the trust of 
American patriots who framed the Bill of 
Rights on the wall of history, = 
Standing here among you on this full, fer. 
tile, grain-giving, life-sustaining, yes.’ ¢),. 
sacred soil of Kansas, I long that each of 
my fellow-Americans realize that no man 
any other lance is so rich as the poorest o 
us; none greater than the last of us, F . 
within the protective mantle of this migh y 
Nation, though a man may by circumstanca 
be stripped of wealth, land, home, or fame 
nothing and no one can strip from him thy; 
right in which are rooted all the God-given 
liberties of man—the right proudly to gay 
“I am an American,” for liberty is ours py 
right divine. Liberty is God's gift to Amer. 
ica, and faith in God is America’s might, 


, 
t 


. 


“America, our America! 
Thou art not alone, 

Nor can’st thou ever be, 
Helpless and hopeless, 

The prey of fears within, 
The pawn of plots without, 
Amid the tumult of nations, 
Wandering like homeless ~aves, 
Roaring like hungry winds, 
Breaking against thy Coasts, 
Spirits of the vasty deeps, 
Leaping to rend thee. 


“America, our America! 
Thou art not lonely, 

Nor can'st thou ever be. 
Thine eyes look to the hills 
Untroubled against the sky, 
Whence help shall come, 
Aglow with radiant light, 
Itself the shining shadow 
Of the matchless vision 
That companies thee always 
In places dark with death, 
In hours weary with wars. 


“America, our America! 

Thou art not lonesome, 

Nor can'st thou ever be. 
The vision is thy sentinel, 
Circling thy borders, 
Guarding thy threshold, 
Shedding rare light 

That is life itself— 

The life that lives on love, 
The Voice ever beating out 
On souls, the song of songs, 
On hearts, the song of service. 
May God bless America, 

May God keep America—Americal” 


Address of Hon. Edward J. Hart, of New 


Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1950 

Mr. KECGH. Mr. Speaker, wider 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, it is an honor for me to be permit 
ted to insert the following address «e- 
livered Friday, May 19, 1950, by our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Representative 
Epwarp J. Hart, before the Propeilet 
Club of the Port of New York at the a2- 
nual dinner in commemoration of Mar'- 
time Day. Representative Hart has 
made a forceful address pointing 1 
many of the problems facing the Amer!- 
can merchant marine and about which 
problems all phases of the industry 
should be, and undoubtedly are, deep 








interested. Those of us who know Rep- 
resentative Hart know that he will most 
competently discharge his duties as 
chairman of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee and will be a 
worthy successor to his predecessor, 
Hon. Schuyler Otis Bland. The address 
is as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, it is with a deep sense of 
appreciation that I stand here tonight as a 
cuest of the Propeller Club of the Port of 
New York. I assume that the invitation to 
be your guest came to me primarily because 
of my recent assumption of the chairman- 
shin of the House Committee on Merchant 
and Fisheries. That chairmanship 
devolved upon me as the result of a circum- 
injurious to the whole country, but 
especially to be regretted in its relation to 
the welfare and progress of the American 
rchant marine. I refer to the lamentable 
th of our late, great chairman, Hon. 
huyler Otis Bland. Mr. Bland was a great 
tleman—a great man. He was a man of 
principle, of splendid endowments, of 

e wisdom, and of generous heart. For 
15 years I served with him on the Merchant 
Marine Committee, all but 2 of them un- 
der his chairmanship. His passionate re- 
gard for our merchant marine was matched 
only by his amazing knowledge of the com- 
plexities of the shipping industry and the 
unsparing energy with which he applied 

mself to the solution of the intricate and 

netimes baffling problems which constant- 
ly confront both, 

During these many years of service to- 

ther, I was content to follow his judg- 
and support his leadership. It is my 
ne that in that time I have acquired some- 
ng of his spirit and also much of his faith 

capacity of our merchant marine to 

increasingly greater, and more and 
more fitted to contribute to the power and 
influence of the Republic. 

I think it may be truthfully said that the 
membership of the committee which I head 
hat to a man, an absorbing interest in 
future of the American merchant ma- 

Why should not such be the case? 
I i truism to say that its commerce is the 
lif d of a nation. And an American 

nt marine, adequate to the tasks that 
re it, is indispensable to our country 
commerce is to be served and pro- 
moted at the highest level of benefit to her 
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mportance of the shipping industry 
our national economy is most pro- 


! l It can, and should, be greater. 
it rer ents a money value of well over 
° ),0C0. Last year, the total wages de- 


n it amounted to almost one and a 

billion, and it directly produced tax 

les for our Government well in excess 

: 609,000. But most important of all, 

itted to be the basis of our mer- 

rine legislation, and so often as- 

our top military and naval au- 

to be now axiomatic, an ade- 

isely balanced American merchant 

absolutely vital to our national 

and an indispensable arm of our 
| defense apparatus. 

cur merchant marine may be even 

bject of pride for all Americans, it 

it should be, nor, if we are wise, 

it must become. While it may be 

U the existing American fleet of mer- 

shters and tankers is the finest in 

is SO often stated, we must not 

f its shortcomings nor be lulled 

ise feeling of satisfaction 
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cade of a certain public building 
tate, there is carved a legend. It 
If you stand well, stand still.” Noth- 
fallacious was ever written any- 
Paradoxically, one can continue to 


l only if he moves. The movement 
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must be ever forward and in pursuit of pro- 
gressive ideas and policies. 

Two questions we must keep before our 
minds are these: (1) Is our merchant 
marine adequate to fulfill its rightful part in 
the realization of our commercial potential- 
ities? (2) Is it as ready as it can and should 
be to serve in the highest possible degree the 
requirements of our national defense? Un- 
less affirmative answers can be confidently 
given to both questions, then work remains 
to be done. 

Before this audience, knowledgeable as it 
is in such matters, it is neither necessary nor 
desirable to dwell upon the low estate to 
which the shipping industry had fallen be- 
fore World War I, and again in many of the 
years preceding World War II. It is pain- 
full to recall the vast expenditures our Gov- 
ernment was compelled to make when both 
these calamities befell us, in order to bring 
our merchant marine in line with our 
desperate requirements. Lack of planning 
and lack of intelligent interest in our mer- 
chant marine were primary causes of the ap- 
palling waste involved. However that may 
be, we have every right to be proud of the 
achievements of our merchant marine in 
eventually meeting our wartime needs, 
When the end of hostilities came America 
was the leading maritime nation of the 
world. According to figures recently sub- 
mitted, American flag v2ssels, in 1946, car- 
ried 67.6 percent of our foreign trade. But 
in each succeeding year this percentage has 
dropped severely, until in 1949, our ships 
carried less than 50 percent of our foreign 
trade. This ominous fact should cause us to 
stop, look, listen, and act. 

Yes, the picture has changed very, very 
substantially in just a few short years. Other 
maritime nations have been striving with 
might and main to narrow the gap between 
themselves and us. And they are fast ap- 
proaching the point where it will be closed 
altogether. Today they have ships more 
capacious, more up to date, and speedier 
than any we can boast of. More and more 
the advantages provided by their respective 
governments are enabling these foreign fleets 
to displace American vessels in the carriage of 
great segments of the world's trade. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries is aware of these conditions. Its 
chairman, I assure you, is aware of them. 
Likewise, we are aware of other conditions 
equally dangerous, or nearly so, to the main- 
tenance of such a privately owned, privately 
operated merchant marine as America must 
have at her service if she is not to lose the 
mantle of leadership with which events, 
under God’s providence, have invested her. 
Lastly, we are aware of the obligation of our 
Government to furnish such assistance as is 
demonstrably necessary to prevail over these 
conditions. 

I, for one, desire to see in America a self- 
sufficient merchant marine. I want no de- 
pendence placed on the ability of so-called 
friendly nations to furnish us with desper- 
ately needed ships during a war in which, if 
it should come, our very existence shall be 
at stake—on nations which hitherto have 
been unable to supply their own wants in 
this respect in their time of direst need. 

I want to see a better balanced merchant 
marine. I want to see more passenger ves- 
sels flying the American flag in peacetime, of 
such a character as can be quickly converted 
to effective troop transports capable of car- 
rying our forces wherever they may be needed 
for the defense of that flag in wartime. I 
want to see our domestic shipping services 
brought out of the doldrums and made again 
an active, virile force in the upbuilding of 
our national economy. 

I want to see a speedy revival of our ship- 
building and ship-repair industries which 
shall not only afford employment to thou- 
sands of men now idle, but shall foster and 
maintain the technical skills indispensable 
to a satisfactory merchant marine, 
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I want to see renewed the stabilization of 
our entire merchant marine policy so that 
men of vision and faith may be further en- 
couraged to supply the capital necessary for 
the expansion cf the shipping industry in 
all of its various branches. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has before it many problems of 
grave import for its consideration. It will 
address itself to these problems with an 
equally grave consciousness of its responsi- 
bility to the country and of its duty to af- 
ford the necessary degree of ccoperation to 
each and all of the elements of the shipping 
industry—ownership, management, and la- 
bor—without which no American merchant 
marine, worthy of the name, can continue 
to exist. 





Don’t Sell the American People Short 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1950 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, having 
receivec unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Appendix, I insert herewith portions of 
a speech by my friend, Rogers C. Dunn, 
head of the Dunn survey, of Greenwich, 
Conn., delivered at Canton, Ohio, on 
April 12, 1950. In my opinion there is a 
lot of truth in it whichever side you are 
on. Following and attached to the 
speech is a copy of an editorial from the 
New York Journal-American of April 23, 
1950, approving the speech. 

The speech and editorial follow: 
Don’t SELL THE AMERICAN PEOPLE SHORT 
(By Rogers C. Dunn, of the Dunn Survey) 

I shall tell you about some of the facts we 
have found, and the conclusions I think they 
justify. 

First of all, it seems to me that each of us 
should try to understand what is the basic 
struggle now taking place in American Gov- 
ernment. 

I think the answer is clear. We are ina 
fight that is determining shall the American 
people be master of their Government, or 
shall the Government be master of the 
people. 

This is the basic struggle. 

All issues and all men in public life should 
be accepted or rejected on their position in 
this fight. 


History shows that the so-called welfare 


state is only the sugar coating serving as 
bait for totalitarian government, which 
means the government is master of the 


yeopie. 

Both the New Deal and Republican leaders 
are educating you to believe the American 
people have endorsed a system of Govern- 
ment handouts that make the welfare state. 

This belief is false. It is not founded on 
fact. 

But as you, and each citizen, 
idea, the welfare state B 
For when we lose faith in the character and 
intelligence of our fellow Americ: 
admitting that the people are n¢ 
to be masters of their Government. 

If any of you have come to believe that a 
maj rity of voters have abandoned the tradi- 
tional concept of American Government, I 
want to say I think you are mistaken. 

The people are lost in the wilderness of 
propaganda because they have been de- 
prived of the opportunity to choose between 


two ideals or philosophies of government. 


accept this 


becomes stronger 


re 
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This is because the leadership of the op- 
position to the New Deal has lost its bear- 
ings and doesn’t know where the American 
people stand. This failing is covered up by 
blaming the people for falling for the siren 
call of the handout state. 

Up to now, there have been two ways of 
gaging what the American people want of 
their Government. 

1. Analyses of the vote cast in national 
elections. 

But, very strangely, the public has rarely 
been given cold election figures to prove that 
the voters are for or against the welfare 
state; for or against special privileges for 
union leaders; for or against special hand- 
outs from the Federal Treasury for farmers 
and other organized groups, 

2. The acts of Congress. 

Since 1937, hardly a piece of New Deal 
legislation, conspicuous to the public, has 
been passed by Congress, except as it was 
cloaked in war-emergency programs. 

If you stop to think about the legislation 
Roosevelt and Mr. Truman have insisted 
that Congress pass, you will see that the 
real political division in this country is be- 
tween two parties which I shall call the bu- 
reaucrat deal and the peoples’ representa- 
tives. 

WORKERS 


It Is generally accepted that the bureau- 
crat deal has won a great gain in labor vote. 
This gives an excellent illustration of how 
propaganda can hide the truth. 

Congress passed the Wagner labor law in 
1935. Labor leaders called it labor’s Magna 
Carta. It gave union leaders great powers. 
Union membership increased from 4,700,000 
in 1936 to 15,600,000 in 1948. 

How did this affect the vote? You have 
been told that the great gain in labor vote 
was a major factor in electing Roosevelt 
and Truman. 

Well, the cold facts tell the opposite story. 
And here they are: 

The Census Bureau lists 96 counties that 
comprise the 83 largest industrial areas in 
the country. This is where the great con- 
centration of labor is. It includes cities 
like New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, 
and San Francisco. 

In 1936, before there was a CIO-PAC, 
Roosevelt won 65 percent of the vote in the 
industrial area. His voted dropped to 57 
percent in 1940. And it dropped to 56 per- 
cent in 1944. And it dropped to 51 percent 
in 1948 for Mr. Truman. 

The Democratic vote dropped 14 percent 
in 12 years in the great labor centers, de- 
spite all the benefits and organizations of 
labor unions. 

In the great labor citadel of Detroit, the 
Democratic vote has declined, in spite of a 
growth in labor population. In 1936 Roose- 
velt won 68 percent of the vote. In 1944 
he had 63 percent. And in 1948 Mr. Truman 
got 58 percent. 

So, when you look at the facts, you will 
see that the bureaucrat deal has been los- 
ing, not gaining, the confidence of the Amer- 
ican worker. 

If similar declines in the vote had occurred 
in Republican communities, CIO-PAC and 
everyone else would say that Republican 
leaders were losing the confidence of the 
voters. 

Both labor leaders and Republicans have 
told you about the great job CIO-PAC has 
done in getting workers to the polls. I don’t 
believe that anyone here would challenge 
that view. But, the facts tell a different 
story. 

In 1936, before there was a CIO-PAC, 10,- 
700,000 Democratic votes were cast in the 
industrial areas. By 1944, only 10,200,000 
Democratic votes were cast. In 1948, with 
all the efforts and money of CIO-PAC, the 
Democratic vote continued to go down, and 
was only 10,100,000. 

Thus, in spite of the growth in labor popu- 
lation, and in spite of the activities of labor 


leaders, the facts show that the rank-and-file 
worker has been turning away from the bu- 
reaucrat deal and away from the political 
views of top union leaders. 

I think that many local union leaders know 
this, but they can’t speak. 

A precinct-by-precinct study of the vote 
that we have been making for the past year 
is showing that the Democratic vote in the 
labor precincts has changed substantially the 
same as it has changed in the wealthy resi- 
dential and white-collar precincts. 

The country will soon be interested in pri- 
mary elections. Most of you know that a 
primary election affords an organized minor- 
ity its greatest opportunity to be effective at 
the polls. Have labor leaders delivered the 
vote they claim to speak for? They have 
not. 

In 1948, 3832 Members of Congress who 
voted for the Taft-Hartley law sought re- 
nomination. Only 12 who were opposed by 
CIO-PAC were defeated, and of these only 3 
came from communities where there was a 
substantial labor population. Only 3 out of 
832. 

The CIO-Political Action Committee is the 
great American hoax. It is not a voting ma- 
chine. It is a propaganda machine—but a 
most formidable one. 

I believe its long-range objectives will be 
reached, unless the opposition— 

1. Wakes up to the fact that fewer workers 
are voting today than voted 10 years ago— 
and the significance of this fact. 

2. Wakes up to the fact that the great body 
of American workers has not accepted the 
political views or leadership of the bureau- 
crat-labor-leader combine. 

3. Wakes up to the fact that the door is 
wide open for the Republican Party to fight 
as the champion of the American worker. 

I want labor leaders to stand up and fight 
for what they believe is good for the workers 
and for the country. And I want an opposi- 
tion party which will stand up and fight for 
what it believes is good for the worker and 
for the country. We do not have the latter. 

I would be pleased if what I have told you 
would lead you to think that perhaps the 
worker hasn’t changed any more than most of 
us in this room. 


FARMERS 


I would like to touch on the farm vote for 
just a moment. 

In January 1948, when we reported that 
Mr. Truman would win and a Democratic 
Senate and House would be elected, we stated 
that Republicans would lose votes in the 
farm and suburban areas. This proved 
correct. 

It was our view that throughout all eco- 
nomic groups there had developed a dis- 
couragement and disgust with the Republi- 
can Party for its failure to be an opposition 
party; and the consequent loss of Republican 
votes would be most conspicuous in the 
strongest Republican communities—the farm 
and wealthy residential areas. 

After the election, Republicans have told 
you that the vast handouts from the Fed- 
eral Treasury “bought” the Democratic farm 
vote. Although still incomplete, our study 
is showing that for every 100 Democratic 
votes in the farm precincts in 1940 there were 
only 84 in 1948. Democrats lost 16 farm 
votes for every 100 they had in 1940. 

No opposition party can be successful if 
its leaders constantly misappraise the Ameri- 
can people. 

PAYROLL VOTE 

The greatest misrepresentation of the will 
of the American people has resulted from the 
use of the Federal payroll vote to win na- 
tional elections, 

This completes the meaning of, “Tax— 
spend, and elect.” 

I shall try to give you the high lights, 
rather than discuss the many details of me- 
chanical operation. 
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Statistical studies, confirmed by the ac. 
curacy of our pre-election reports on the vote 
show that Federal employees account for an 
average of four Democratic votes apiece, 

Two million Federal employees mean eight 
million Democratic votes. 

The employees can be distributed among 
the States with an exact knowledge of the 
number needed to win each State. 

I am sure that tens of thousands of Federa) 
employees either do not vote, or vote Re. 
publican—but the average is four Demo. 
cratic votes. 

For any Republican who would doubt our 
statistical finding, I point out that before 
the 1944 election and before the 1948 elec. 
tion, we asked Republican Senators, Con. 
gressmen, governors, State chairmen, and 
national committeemen for their estimate 
of the payroll vote. Ninety percent of those 
replying estimated an average of three, four, 
or five Democratic votes per Federal em- 
ployee. 

Fifteen years ago we first found that there 
is a way to have a constant knowledge of 
the division of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic vote in each State. 

This has shown that from 1936 through 
1948 Roosevelt and Truman received never 
more than 44 percent of the vote cast by 
those not directly influenced by the Federal 
payroll. 

This is the maximum vote that Roosevelt 
or Mr. Truman would have received without 
the Federal payroll vote. 

This means that a maximum of only 44 
percent of the voters have ever endorsed 
the acts and policies of the New Deal or the 
welfare state. 

Since 1940 the highest Republican leaders 
have refused to even study the relation of 
the Federal payroll to national elections, 

As a result, every time the New Deal wins 
51 percent or more of the vote Republican 
leaders generally acknowledge that the voters 
have endorsed New Deal issues. 

This is why there is no opposition party 
with the intelligence or courage to go to 
the American people fighting for a program 
in contrast to the welfare state. 


CONCLUSION 


Substantially all that I have told you the 
Dunn Survey first pointed out and warned 
against in 1938—and many times since. 

As for the future, I continue to expect the 
tentacles of totalitarian government to grow 
stronger and reach further—unless Republi- 
can leaders soon recognize that they have 
been constantly misinterpreting the vote, 
therefore misinterpreting the will of the 
American people. 

When this is recognized, a whole new vista 
of the American people will be revealed. 

It will be seen that the majority of Ameri- 
can people still cherish and want the concept 
of government that was America from 1776 
to March 4, 1933. 

Republicans would no longer feel required 
to indulge in the expediency of “me too, but.” 

And when Republican leaders wake up t0 
this, they will see the means to make this 
majority opinion effective at ‘he polls, and 
in the Congress. 

In the meantime—each of you can make 4 
great contribution to your country by Te- 
newing your faith in the character and spirit 
of the majority of American people—and by 
getting behind those people who are fighting 
with this faith. 


[From the New York Journal-American of 
April 28, 1950] 


WIN WITH AMERICANISM 


the 


A misreading of election results in 
years of New Deal-Fair Deal ascendancy has 
corrupted the effectiveness of the political 
opposition. 

As a result of the me-too approach, the 
stay-away vote has become of colossal pro- 
portions, 
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Truman Pulls § Rug From Under American 


Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMA 
OF 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 
— SHAFER, Mr. Speaker, President 

uman and his Fair Deal, through the 


oie ‘d reciprocal trade agreements, is 
“ilng the rug from under the workers 


of America. Some union leaders will 
admit this is true while there are others 
who will not. 

I have here a letter from Harry H. 
Cook, president of wh2 Flint Glass Work- 
ers of America, AFL, mailed from its 
headquarters in Toledo, Ohio, to retail 
merchants throughout the United States 
threatening a boycott of all merchants 
who handle and promote the sale of im- 
ported glassware. 

This letter cites the excessive unem- 
ployment existing now in the flint-glass 
industry as the result of importations 
of cheap glassware from countries 
abroad. The letter states that it is the 
intention of the glass-workers union to 
enlist the entire membership of the 
American Federation of Labor, number- 
ing 8,000,000 workers, in this boycott. 

Whether inadvertently or intention- 
ally, Mr. Cook’s letter to me and the let- 
ter sent to the retail merchants, makes 
no reference to the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. Probably Mr. Cook is 
not aware that this Fair-Deal-conceived 
measure, which is the real cause of the 
large unemployment in the flint-glass 
industry, was enacted in Hwaes at the in- 
sistence of the American Federation of 

Labor and the alana of Industrial 
Organizations. 

At any rate, Mr. Cook has gotten his 
cart before the horse in writing his letter 
to retail merchants threatening a large- 
scale boycott if they continue to han- 
dle and promote the sale of imported 
glassware. He attributes the unemploy- 
ment in the flint-glass industry to the 
eagerness of merchants to give their cus- 
tomers glassware at the lowest possible 
price, but he fails utterly to attribute 
the situation to a law which actually en- 
courages importations of cheap-labor 
glass products from countries where 
wage rates average less than 25 percent 
of those in the United States. 

For the benefit of Mr. Cook and Mem- 
bers of the Congress, I wish to point out 
that the ad valorem rate on glassware in 
1930 was 60 percent and continued to be 
so until the Department of State chose to 
use the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
to cut the ad valorem rate one-half. It 
is now only 30 percent. So it is that for- 
eign glassware producers, paying wages 
that average 90 cents a day, are able to 
pay American import duties and still 
undersell glass made in America, where 
the same industry pays its workers from 
$9 to $10 a day 

Of course, the State Department, 
which most of us know has little knowl- 
edge of tariffs and cares less, uses this 
power over American import duties in 
part as a diplomatic weapon in the cold 
war; but the State Department also uses 
this power in part as a domestic politi- 
cal weapon against what the Fair Deal 
administration calls big business or 
these selfish interests. 

It strikes me it is about time for in- 
dustrial unionists to get wise to what is 
happening. It is time for them to real- 
ize that sooner or later, as things are 
going now, they will be ground to pieces 
between two millstones—the one being 
the hatred of successful free enterprise 
in the hearts of the Fair Deal Socialists; 
the other being the policy of the Fair 
Deal internationalists to build up for- 
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gn industry, even though at the ex- 
ea nse of industrial job holders in Amer- 
ica. It is time for unionists to combat 
this reciprocal trade-agreement busi- 
ness as something far more inimical to 
their interests than to those of anyone 
else. 

That some trade-union leade 
do realize their mistake in  sup- 
porting the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, and are honest enough to 
admit their mistake, is shown by copies 
of letters sent to President Truman by 
the Consolidated Glove Cutters Union of 
Fulton County, at Gloversville, N. Y., 
which recently fell into my hands. This 
AFL union came out decisively against 
the Reciproca: Trade Agreements Act. 

The glove cutters union based their 
demand for a change in our tariff policy 
on the fact that more than 5,090 union 
members currently are drawing unem- 
ployment benefits, while an additional 
1,600 have already exhausted their bene- 

ts. This they pointed out to President 
Truman is the direct outgrowth of trade 
agreements whereby import duties on 
leather gloves have been drastically re- 
duced. 

But ses glass workers and the glove 
cutters are not the only American indus- 
trial workers now suffering miserably as 
a result of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, which in turn stems from so- 
cialism and internationalism in the Fair 
Deal and in union leadership. There are 
thousands of shoe workers in Massa- 
chusetts and other States, jobless be- 
cause of low tariffs which permit im- 
portation of slave-labor-made shoes 
from Czechoslovakia at prices American 
industry cannot hope to meet, unless 
American shoe workers are willing to 
work for far less than a dollar a day. 

Still another instance of the subver- 
sive effects of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act is provided by the fine 
watch industry of the United States. In 
this instance, the consequences are likely 
to be extremely serious as affecting na- 
tional security. Already the Waltham 
Watch Co., one of the oldest in America, 
has gone into bankruptcy, and other 
companies of the kind have been forced 
to seek Government loans—all because 
import duties on watches and watch 
parts have been reduced to a point where 
American companies cannot compete 
against the low-wage industries of 
Switzerland and some other European 
countries. 

I have said that the failure of eo 
can watch manufacturers—and mor 
may fail unless tariffs on watches iad 
watch parts are moved upward—will ad- 
versely affect our national security. 
Such failures would do so simply because 
these companies are the only ones which 

rave the equipment and the know-how 
to make fine radar equipment and the 
delicate precision parts of Norden bomb- 
sights -nd the improvements thereon. 

Many other Ame rican industrial com- 
panies than those I have named here al- 
ready are feeling the effects of the mis- 
taken Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
and the ill-judged administration of 
that act by the State Department. More 
and more Americans are being thrown 
out of work. The time has come for a 
change. 


rs already 
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For a long time I have felt that tariffs 
are not the province of the State Depart- 
ment, or any other department of Gov- 
ernment. That is one reason why I have 
always opposed the reciprocal trade 
agreements bill. We have a United 
States Tariff Commission. Why not let 
it do its job? Some new blood, and per- 
haps a little more authority, is all the 
Commission needs to enable it to do the 
tariff job on a scientific basis. Then we 
might be able to use trade agreements 
as a potent weapon in the cold war, with- 
out penalizing American industry and 
American workers for the benefit of 
slave-wage employers abroad. 


We Believe in the Inviolate Rights of Men, 
Women, and Children To Live in 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, that my 
independence of thought and action has 
more than once brought me into con- 
flict with various organizations, even 
with some with which I usually agree 
fully, is a matter of general knowledge. 
It was not many weeks ago that I had 
a disagreement with the national organ- 
ization called B’nai B'rith over a specific 
incident when I decided that the or- 
ganization was following a wrong pro- 
cedure. 

However, in the current issue of the 
National Jewish Monthly, an official 
publication of B’nai B’rith, I have found 
a statement of the principles and objec- 
tives of the organization which is sim- 
ple, dignified, and profoundly moving, 
and insures my continued cooperation 
with B'nai B'rith. 

These words are from the message of 
the national president, Mr. Frank Gold- 
man, to the triennial convention here in 
Washington last month. I am happy to 
insert them in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp that the world may know of the 
noble objectives of this Nation-wide or- 
ganization of responsible American citi- 
zens, rejoicing in the democratic proc- 
esses of our country and looking forward 
always to a fuller realization of our op- 
portunities for service: 


We Have Our WorK To Do 


We are not an organization in search of a 
program. We have a program. So long as 
there is a Jewish people, so long as human 
rights are not everywhere fulfilled, and the 
recognition of human dignity is not a tenet 
of universal faith, we have our wotk to do. 
We need plow no furrows save those which 
move straight to objectives clearly under- 
stood. We need tack our sail to no wind save 
that which blows in the direction of service 
to our fellow man. The whole of humanity 
is our workshop, and the eternal principles of 
Judaism are our guide and lodestar. 

There is but one B’nai Brith. It is the 
same B'nai B'rith in every town and hamlet 
in this country. It is the same B'nai B'rith 


on this continent and in lands overseas. We 
believe in the dignity of the human being. 
We believe in the brotherhood of man. We 
believe in the inviolate rights of men, women, 
and children everywhere to live in freedom, 
but with full understanding that as there 
are rights, so there are obligations. We be- 
lieve in a community of interests among all 
citizens of all states—and of the state’s re- 
sponsibilities to its citizens. We believe that 
B'nai B'rith came into existence because it 
was needed—because it fulfilled a basic need 
among our people. We believe that it has 
been blessed with a long and vigorous life be- 
cause it has continued to fulfill that need. 
Our program flexible, our many instrumental- 
ities of service ever aware and ever alert, our 
order plays a high and significant role in 
Jewish life. 

Surely B’nai B'rith must never stand still, 
never mark time; it must be in action al- 
ways, in repose never. It must move forward, 
not backward; it must serve in the truest 
and purest meaning of the word. 

To all men and women who are joined to- 
gether in this splendid order, let me say 
this: in B’nai B'rith we possess, and we are 
breath and bone of a precious thing. It is 
each of us, and all of us. Ours is the obliga- 
tion; ours is the challenge; ours is the op- 
portunity. Let us, in the days to come, not 
fail to be worthy of whatever we may be 
called upon to do; and may it never be said 
of us that whatever was done was less than 
the very best that we could do. (From Presi- 
dent Frank Goldman’s Message to the Trien- 
nial Convention of B’nai B'rith.) 


Addresses on the Occasion of the Publica- 
tion of Volume 1 of the Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress delivered by the President at the 
Library of Congress on the occasion of 
the publication of volume 1 of the Papers 
of Thomas Jefferson on May 17, 1950, and 
also the address of Douglas Southall 
Freeman entitled ‘“‘The Paradoxes of Jef- 
ferson” delivered at the same ceremony. 


There being no objection, the addresses’ 


were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 


I accept with great pleasure the first copy 
of volume 1 of the Papers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. On behalf of the people of the United 
States, I congratulate Princeton University 
and the Princeton University Press on under- 
taking to edit and publish the great series 
which this volume begins. 

I should like to add a personal word of 
appreciation and encouragement to the edi- 
tors for the years of hard work that are still 
ahead of them. I am very well acquainted 
with what many people call paper work, and 
I appreciate the immense amount of pains- 
taking effort which each of these volumes 
requires. 

We should also be grateful to the New 
York Times for the financial assistance which 
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that newspaper has given to help compile 
this complete edition of the writings of ong 
of the greatest Americans, This edition will 
be of lasting value to our Nation for genera. 
tions to come. 

As many of you know, I returned to wasn. 
ington yesterday from a visit to the Pacific 
Northwest. Traveling at what is today a 
very leisurely rate, in 9 days I went nearly 
7,000 miles through 16 States. In 1803, Pres. 
ident Jefferson sent out two young pioneers 
to explore the same area I had just beep 
through. Jefferson wanted to find out what 
was in the great new territory he had just 
bought from Napoleon. Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark took 28 months to make 
the round trip from the banks of the Mis. 
sissippi to the mouth of the Columbia River 
on the Pacific coast. Where they found only 
Indian villages, herds of buffalo, and track- 
less wilderness and sagebrush, I saw great 
cities, immense structures like Grand Coulee 
Dam, and rich farm land. These sharp con- 
trasts are only a few of many that point up 
the dramatie changes that have occurred in 
our country since Jefferson’s day. Since the 
United States today scarcely resembles the 
United States when Jefferson knew it, why 
should the publication of his letters be so 
important to us? 

The answer should be obvious, as we turn 
the pages of this first volume. Throughout 
his life, Jefferson waged an uncompromising 
fight against tyranny. The search for hu- 
man liberty was a goal which he pursued 
with burning zeal. The spirit of democracy 
shines through everything he ever wrote. 

Today, when democracy is facing the 
greatest challenge in its history, the spirit 
which Jefferson expressed in his battle 


‘against tyranny, and in his search for hu- 


man liberty, stands out as a beacon of in- 
spiration for free peoples throughout the 
world. 

Jefferson lived in a time of great struggle, 
when this Nation was trying to establish 
itself as a democracy of freemen. We today, 
in a different time and under different con- 
ditions, are in a great struggle to preserve 
and expand human freedom. 

Our stage is larger—our struggle must be 
waged over the whole world, not merely in 
our own country. But the essential nature 
of the struggle is the same; to prove, by hard 
work and practical demonstration, that free- 
men can create for themselves a good society 
in which they live together at peace, and 
advance their common welfare. 

When freedom is at stake, we need to draw 
upon every source of strength we can. Je!- 
ferson thought deeply about how to make 
liberty a living part of our society, and he 
proved the rightness of his thinking b) .. 
tical demonstration. That is why I thu 
it is particularly important that we are '* 
asserting Jefferson’s ideals by publishing 
these volumes. 

History can be fairly written only when 
all the facts are on record. Jefferson has sul- 
fered at the hands of unscrupulous bi 
raphers and biased partisans ever silce 
death. The publication of his papers s! 
correct the mistakes that have been n 
about him and should help prevent misit- 
terpretations in the future. 

There are others like Jefferson whose !! 
have enriched our history, but about w! 
we know too little. Many of them have > 
victims of unfair treatment at the hands 
historians; others have been neglect 
cause the record of their work is scatte! 
about in remote places. 

I hope that this edition of the writings 
Thomas Jefferson will inspire educal! 
institutions, learned societies, and 
minded groups to plan the publicat 
the works of other great national tgures 
In far too many cases, there are incom} 
and inaccurate editions of the writings 
the great men and women of our coun 


his 








In some distressing instances, we have only 
ary records of men whose ideas and 
; “have helped shape our history. 
convinced that we need to collect 
iblish the writings of the men and 
n who have made major contributions 
to the development of our democracy. 

I am, therefore, requesting the National 
Historical Publications Commission, under 
+he chairmanship of the Archivist of the 
ites, to look into this matter and 


fragme 








Unitea . : 

to report to me. I am sure this commission 
will wish to consult with scholars in all 
fields of American history, and to report 


what can be done, and should be done, to 
ilable to our people the public and 
iv ritings of men whose contributions 
to our history are now inadequately repre- 
sented by ee works. 

I am interested not just in political fig- 
ures, but in the writings of industrialists 








and labor leaders, chemists and engineers, 
pamaters and lawyers, of great figures of all 
the arts and sciences who have made major 


contributions to our democracy. 

Obviously, we cannot hope to collect, edit, 
nd publish all the writings of all such lead- 
we can and should select the works 











ers, ¢ 

of those who have been too long neglected 
and who need to be better known if we are 
to understand our heritage. This is a big 
und king. It will take a long time. It 
should be done as far as possible by pri- 
vate groups and not by the Federal Govern- 


ment, although the Federal Government can 
vill be of assistance whenever possible. 
editions should be in every instance 
objective and should maintain 
high editorial standards that are 
ient in this first volume of the Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson. They should aim to place 
the facts beyond debate and distortion. 

At a time when democracy is meeting the 
greatest challenge in its history, we need to 
turn to the sources of our own democratic 
faith for new inspiration and new strength. 
These volumes of Thomas Jefferson will be 
a great reservoir of hope and faith during 
he critical years ahead. I sincerely hope 
that similar editions of the writings of other 
great men and women who have made our 
Y n what it is today can be placed with 








pletely 
t 


e same 


1 


shall 


give my full support to this en- 





nk you very much, 


THE PARADOXES OF JEFFERSON 


(Address by Douglas Southall Freeman, in 
the Library of Congress, May 17, 1950, at 
the ceremony marking the publication of 
the first volume of the Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson) 

Is it possible for Princeton scholars, well 
furnished though they are, to make grist for 
the American mind from the vast plantation 

Jefferson cultivated? John Foley, 
the sickle on the high heads only in 


od 


fields of Jefferson’s wisdom, gathered 
9228 maxims into that tight bin he called 
the Jefferson Cyclopaedia. These cradlers, 


Dr. Julius P, Boyd, Dr. Lyman H. Butterfield, 
nd - Mina R. Bryan, are to harvest a 
glean 18,000 letters and are to gather the 
it e barn of 52 volumes, provided free 
senerously given by the New York 
4imes and by Princeton University. 
The editors know that the cloak on Jeffer- 
ulders gave him what eppears to be 
lar’s stoop but that he had the 
‘id robustness of 6 feet 2%4, that he was 
st y second to Washington as a horse- 

that he made it his inflexible rule to 
se 8S soon as he could see the hands on 
intel clock, that he said the sun never 
caught him in bed in 50 years, that as a 
Student he worked 15 hours a day, and that 
from the time he discovered as a boy the 


lelights o 


S of reading, he never sat in idleness 


Si DOur, 
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This unexcelled energy, this awesome dili- 
gence of Jefferson will not frighten students 
who almost rival it. They sense his invin- 
cible zeal and understand precisely what he 
meant when he said, “I fear that my Zeal 
will make me expose myself to ridicule 
* * * but this risk becomes a duty by 
the bare possibility of doing good.’ These 
scholars will not fail to foilow Jefferson 
through the five languages he mastered and 
the diversified subjects he had investigated 
so thoroughly that it was easy for him to 
make one function of the Presidential office 
the discriminating patronage of all the arts 
and sciences. The editors appreciate, as 
every American gratefully may, what Ben- 
jamin Rush meant when he said “The ob- 
jects of Jefferson’s benevolence were as ex- 
tensive as those of his knowledge.’ The 
spiritual life and the long faith of Jefferson 
Similarly are patent. They were compassed 
in as plain words as ever an honest states- 
man wrote: “Love your neighbor as yourself 
and your country more than yourself. Be 
just. Be trues Murmur not at the ways of 
providence.” He meant precisely what he 
said when he wrote his daughter Martha 
from a Paris already muttering of the griev- 
ances that went into the cahiers, “Be good 
and be industrious and you will be what I 
most love in this world.” It will not be diffi- 
cult for Dr. Boyd and his staff, to see in 
one profile of Jefferson the Pico della Miran- 
dola, the uomo universale, of the revolution. 
Significantly and by avowed preference when 
Jefferson was in England, he wrote of gar- 
dens, not of the Guildhall or even of West- 
minster. He could say in one breath, “Music 
is the favorite passion of my soul” and in 
the next, “Nature intended me for the tran- 
quil pursuits of science, by rendering them 
my supreme delight.” Readers and editors 
alike will understand how Jefferson came to 
loath the calumny of politics and to realize 
that distinction did not compensate for vili- 
fication. “There are minds,” he groaned as 
early as 1783, “which can be pleased with 
honors and preferments; but I see nothing 
in them but envy and enmity.” Although 
he had told Dr. Rush he would “go to hell 
to serve his country,” he protested to Madi- 
son in 1799, “I am giving everything I love 
in exchange for everything I hate.’ 

Thus far and even further it is possible to 
penetrate and to understand. In much that 
Jefferson wrote there is clear light “unto the 
feet” of those who follow after, and unto 
the eyes of all who read; but when the fold 
in the last of those 18,000 letters of his is 
opened and the final reflection from 25,000 
incoming papers is put in focus, is the en- 
tire man there? Can editor or biographer 


assert, “Here is Jefferson; this is the image of 
his soul; see in these words, the kernel of his 
creed?” 


If that can be said of any complex per- 
sonality—and what personality is not com- 
plex?—it is an achievement. In the case of 
a man like Jefferson, who wrote for more 
than half a century of revolutionary change, 
it will be a superlative triumph of scholar- 
ship. Were there no other obstacles, the 
apparent contradictions in Jefferson's own 
writing are well nigh countless on super- 
ficial view, and, if taken from their context 
may appear to prove either side of scores 
of propositions Jefferson put forward. In 
that very fact may be cne secret of the man. 
You dwarf him if you demand of him the 
“consistency ... Of Jittle minds.” His po- 
litical philosophy bespeaks not confusion 
but experimentation. His greatness is, in 
part, his willingness to face the inherent 
paradoxes of government and the always- 
dangerous adventure of administration. 
Who contended more vigorously than did 
he for the “natural rights of man”; but did 
he not write officially in 1790, “All natural 
rights may be abridged or modified in their 
exercise by law,” and as late in his career as 
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1816, did not he draw a sharp-edged distine- 
tion: “No man has a natural — to come 
mit Sg ey on the equal rights of an- 


other, and this is all from which the laws 
aan to restrain him”? 

Again, hear him on the paradox of science 
and art in government, “Freedom is the first- 
born child of science,” he said, but he held 
that government, the guardian of this free- 
dom, was an art and “that the whole art 
of government consists in the art of being 
honest.” To Jefferson, likewise, we owe per- 
haps the clearest statement of the paradox 
of leadership and representation. In the 
year the Philadelphia constitution was 
drafted he thus perfectly expressed one of its 
high and hard ideals: “To inform the minds 
of the people and to follow their will is the 
chief duty of those placed at their head.” 
This manifestly calls for patience and self- 
control beyond the reach of time-serving 
mediocrity. Yet, the very word “inform” 
is a signpost to another cross-road paradox, 
that of education and ignorance, of at- 
tempted self-government in the face of in- 
difference. “Government cannot he good,” 
Jefferson told John Adams in 1819, “but 
under the control of the people,” and again, 
“the natural progress is for liberty to yield 
and government to gain ground,” but over 
against that set his familiar and eternal- 
ly glorious declaration of faith: “truth is the 
proper and sufficient antagonist to error, and 
has nothing to fear from the conflict, unless, 
by human interposition, disarmed of her 
1atural weapons, free argument and debate” 

To the attainment of truth, the way was 
that of education. Where are words that 
sound with loftier challenge the bugle call 
to war on ignorance? “For promoting the 
public happiness, those persons whom nature 
has endowed with genius and virtue, should 
be rendered by liberal education, worthy to 
receive, and able to guard the sacred deposit 
of the rights and liberties of their fellow 
citizens; and they should be called to that 
charge without regard to wealth, birth, or 
other accidental condition or circumstance.” 

He believed in stability—‘*My God,” he 
cried to Monroe from France, “how little do 
my countrymen know what precious bless- 
ings they are in possession of, and which no 
other people on earth enjoy”; but he said 
unhesitatingly, “a little rebellion now and 
then * * * is a medicine necessary for 
the sound health of government,” and he 
cheerfully, aye, happily, told John Adams in 
1796, ‘‘this, I hope, will be the age of experi- 
ments in government, and that their basis 
will be founded on principles of honesty, 
not of mere force.” 

All the while, and to the end of the tests 
and ventures of his own public service, he 
warned America: “To take from one, because 
t is thought that his own industry and that 
of his fathers has acquired too much, in 
order to spare others who, or whose fathers, 
have not exercised equal industry and skill 
is to violate arbitrarily the first principle 
of association.” That there might be no 
doubt what he considered this first principle 
of association he wrote it down forthwith— 

the guarantee to every one of a free exercise 
of his industry, and the fruits acqtired by 
it.” These “rights of the people to the exer- 
cise and fruits of their own industry,” he 
told Isaac Tiffany a same year, 1816, “can 
never be protected against the selfishness 
of rulers not subject to > th eir control at short 
periods.” 

Here, as Jefferson saw it, stood government 
in the grapple with greed and in the con- 
test with circumstance that neither can be 
foreseen nor deflected. The paradoxes of 
Jefferson do not end with those of natural 
right and law, of leadership and representa- 
tion, of political science and governmental 
art, of self-rule and personal ambition. You 
will find like paradoxes in Jefferson's con- 
cept of benevolence and political partisan- 
ship, of continuing Federal debt and the 
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nescapable mortality of the generation that 
debt, of the general welfare as 
and as“lace|d] * * * wp 
ly” to use his own metaphor, “within 
merated powers of the Constitution.” 
ived, as Jefferson did, to the 
1 anniversary of their greatest declara- 
and fewer still to see the work of their 
prosper in the peace of a nation. 
ty-two when he died and afflicted with 
fortune beyond the meet and 
sure of most men’s woe, he kept his faith 
America. The spirit of his last years, the 
t of this hour, is that of one of the final 
f a lovely lett®r to Mme. de Corny in 
aris, October 1787: “The sky is clearing,” 
he said, “and I shall away to my hermitage.” 
For us as for him, the sky will clear; and 
he will remain with us in his new hermitage, 
this book, 


tes the 


ble in se 
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Contributions of Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, 
of New York, to the Dairy Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Metropolitan Milk Producers News, a 
publication of the dairy industry in New 
York, recently carried an editorial prais- 
ing the contributions of our colleague, 
the junior Senator from New York, Sen- 
ator LeHmMan. I think the Recorp might 
very well include this editorial from this 
very fine and outstanding publication. 
I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
editorial in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


c 


SENATOR LEHMAN Wovu.tp KNow Facts 


With due respect to other Members of the 
United States Congress, we feel safe in saying 
that no other has the intimate, first-hand 
knowledge of the complex problems of milk 
marketing as does Senator Herbert H. LEH- 
MAN, Of New York. Neither has anyone had 
closer knowledge of the problems of the com- 
mon man and the underprivileged, than he. 

This knowledge has been gained by his 
early determination to use his ability and his 
opportunities to the fullest possible extent in 
being of service to others. To do this he first 
makes sure that he thoroughly understands 
the problem and then he squarely shoulders 
every responsibility that is his. His respon- 
sibilities have been heavy, his accomplish- 
ments have been worthy. 

He became governor of New York State at 
the low point of the depression (1933) when 
the dairy industry was at the lowest ebb in its 
entire history. He served as governor for 10 
years during which time the pioneering of 
Government assistance in helping cooperative 
ussociations handle their marketing problems 
was started. By trial and error the present 
system was developed, protecting, as he ine 
sisted, the principles of cooperative market- 
ing 

It is, therefore, not surprising to us that 
it was Senator LEHMAN who quickly diag- 
nosed the problems arising from the un- 
restrictec, sale of yellow oleomargarine, and 
who put his finger on the two vital points 
that require careful study. 

In introducing the two resolutions, which 
are printed on pages 2 and 7, Senator LEH- 
MAN said, “These resolutions would provide 
the necessary protections for the consumer 


on the one hand, and the necessary informa- 
tion on the basis of which we might take 
steps to avert serious damage to American ag- 
riculture on the other.” 

The action that he has taken is that of a 
statesman who is determined to serve all 
citizens and who appreciates the vital posi- 
tion occupied by dairy farmers. 

The resolutions are typical of the man who 
introduced them. We are fortunate and 
grateful. 


Ohio Poll on Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorRD a press re- 
lease from C. Maurice Wieting, director 
of information, Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and a preliminary report of a 
poll taken in Ohio by the Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau as to what the farmer membership 
of the Farm Bureau in our St¢ te desires 
in regard to the farm program. I do this 
largely because of the advance informa- 
tion which was given publicity in the 
Washington papers and other newspa- 
pers of the country generally as to the 
result of the poll approving the Brannan 
plan. The poll clearly shows that there 
is a very small percentage of the farm- 
ers who are in favor of any such plan as 
that. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease and poll were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Onto Farm Bureau Pott SHOws SENTIMENT 
FOR AMENDING 1949 Farm Law 


WASHINGTON, May 24.—Preliminary returns 
from a poll now being taken by the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation show there is strong 
sentiment among farmers for amending the 
present Agricultural Act of 1949. 

John W. Sims, executive secretary of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau, told the Ohio congres- 
sional delegation at a Tuncheon today that 
“many Ohio farmers believe that the present 
farm program is not working well; 50 percent 
of those we polled want amendments made 
and only 13 percent favor the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 as it now stands. However, it 
should be remembered that this poll shows 
that 63 percent support the principles of the 
present law.” 

Sims is heading a delegation of 43 Ohio 
Farm Bureau men and women who are the 
congressional spokesmen and home and com- 
munity congressional representatives of that 
organization. These people met this morn- 
ing with their own Congressmen and then 
entertained the entire Ohio delegation at a 
luncheon at the Congressional Hotel. 

The Ohio Farm Bureau representatives met 
with President Truman this noon and com- 
mended him for his support of farmer coop- 
eratives. They also had an appointment 
with Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan, at which time they discussed with 
him farm programs. Conferences were also 
scheduled with Senator Grorce D. AIKEN, 
Republican, of Vermont, and Senator Mar- 
GARET CHASE SMITH, Republican, of Maine. 

“While there is widespread discussion in 
Ohio concerning the Brannan plan, only 15 
percent of those farmers voting in the poll 
favor it when identified by name,” Sims re- 
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ported. “However, it is significant that a9 
percent believe that production pa : 
should be used for perishables. One conely 
sion is that farmers think the 100-perce, 
price supports guaranteed by Gove: ; 
are too high, since only 25 percent 
with that provision of the Brannan ; ' 

One of the most unexpected results of + 
poll, the farm leader said, is that 32 per; ent 
of the farmers are for no Government p 
at all. “Perhaps this is a reaction agains 
the confusion which has surrounded the 
writing of farm programs and not a true 
indication that farmers want no G vern: 
ment rlen at all,” Sims stated. 

Though instructed to vote on only or 
plan, about 10 percent checked two p ssibili- 
ties. 

“Farmers in Ohio, as revealed in this poll, 
have definite ideas about the principles upon 
which a farm program should be built 
Sims told the Ohio Congressmen. 


‘ 


FARM SURPLUSES 


Asked in the first section of the poll what 
should be done with farm surpluses, farmers 
made these suggestions: 

(1) Promote research to find new uses for 
surpluses (76 percent); (2) store enough of 
the storable crops to stabilize supply (65 
percent); (3) encourage the establishment of 
more cooperatives (57 percent); (4) distrib- 
ute surpluses to State and county relief agen. 
cies (56 percent); (5) encourage the estab. 
lishment of an animal agriculture (46 per- 
cent). 

On the other hand farmers are reluctant to 
vote marketing quotas (15 percent) or the 
use of acreage allotments (22 percent) 


SUPPORT LEVELS 


The second section of the poll deals with 
the level at which the Government { 
guarantee farm income. The largest vote 
is for a price level to prevent national farm 
income from reaching depression levels 
percent). Flexible price supports ranging 
from 75 to 90 percent of parity received the 
nod from 26 percent of the farmers, which 
when added to the 38 percent asking for a 
guaranty against depression levels makes ¢ 
percent favoring flexible price supports 
some level. 

A quarter of the farmers (25 pe 
think that farm income should be sup; 
by the Government at a rate equal t 
average of the first 10 of the last 12 ' 
which is practically 100 percent 
This is one of the proposals which h 
the strong support of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

At the other extreme 27 percent 
farmers want no Government guarant 


answer to these questions. 
HOW A FARM PLAN SHOULD OPERATE 


Farmers are askec in the third sec 
the poll to give specific suggestions 
they thought a farm program should ©; 
Though they answered other parts 
poll 25 percent left this section blank 

Of those who answered, 39 percen'! 
that a combination of price supports 
storables and production payments [cr | 
ishables is feasible. Again 36 perce! 
no supports at all, 17 percent said u 
supports only; while 8 percent want ¢ 
production payments for both stora 
nonstorables. 


VOTE ON SPECIFIC PLANS 


Asked to vote for the farm program ¢ 
favored most, 21 percent of the Ohio! 
who had answered other parts of | 
left this section blank. One conclus! 
can be drawn is that farmers are 
confused by the present farm debates ! 
going on in Congress and over the c unt 

While only 13 percent favor the pr 
Agriculture Act as it now stands, a! 
tional 50 percent will go along with 
amended. Some of the amendments !3' 
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make inroads on our basic civil liberty. We 
have complete confidence in the intelligence 
and discernment of the American people to 
reject undemocratic ideologies and in the 
efficacy of our Constitution and judicial sys- 
tem to protect our democracy without hys- 
teria and thought control. 

Expanding civil rights: Discrimination, 
segregation, and intolerance have no place in 
a democratic society. They must be fought 
aggressively by legislation, education, and in 
the courts. 

CONCLUSION 
We reiterate our faith in a free democracy 


and a vigorous confpetitive economy. We 
pledge ourselves to fight for expanding civil 
rights and against all inroads designed to 


weaken or destroy civil liberties. 
RESOLUTIONS ON ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
Housing 

Housing Act of 1949: We commend the 
Congress for its enactment of the General 
Housing Act of 1949, which lays the basis for 
a national housing program by providing for 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment, 
low rent, federally subsidized public-housing 
projects, additional farm housing aids, and 
increased housing research. We now call on 
local communities to take prompt action to 
implement the provisions of this act by ap- 
plying for Federal loans and grants and we 
urge AVC chapters to take the lead in bring- 
ing action by local housing authorities, mu- 
nicipal councils, and State legislatures. 

Middle income housing: We do not believe, 
however, that the national housing job is 
completed. Millions of our fellow citizens, 
including many veterans, in the middle-in- 
come brackets, need nonsubsidized housing 
at rents they can afford. We therefore call 
on Congress to enact promptly the so-called 
Sparkman bill, S. 2046, which provides for 
direct Government long-term loans at a low 
rate of interest to housing cooperatives. 

Standardization: We urge revision and in. 
creased standardization of building codes 
throughout the Nation so as to lower the Cost 
of housing by taking advantage of recent 
technological advances. 

Tenrporary housing: We ask for an investi- 
gation of the permanence of temporary 
housing facilities to determine how long they 
may be used for decent, sanitary housing. 

Discrimination: We further urge that 
there shall be no discrimination or segrega- 
tion in the sale or rental of housing units, 
financed or aided by public funds, for rea- 
sons of race, creed, color, national origin, poe 
litical beliefs, or family status. 

Rent control: We call for the strengthen- 
ing and continuation of rent control in all 
areas where there is a continuous shortage 
of adequate housing at reasonable rents. 
We specifically urge local AVC chapters to 
be on the alert to prevent selfish interests 
taking advantage of the local-option clause 
to lift controls where they are sti!l needed. 


TAXATION 
National Taxation Commission: One of 
the most pressing needs of our Government 
today is a revision of the National, State, 


and local tax programs to gear them to the 
of a fully employed and expanding 
economy with special reliance on the prin- 
ciple of taxation according to ability to pay. 
Toward this end, we urge the President of 
the United States to appoint a special non- 
partis technical tax commission similar 
in principle to the Hoover Commission, this 
commission to work with the Council of 
Economic Advisers to set up a sound, just, 
and stable tax program. 

Sales taxes: We oppose Federal, State, and 
local sales and excise taxes because they fall 
proportionately more heavily on lower-in- 
come aime not being based on ability to 
pay. We urge the immediate repeal of all 
wartime excise taxes and substitution of 
more progressive taxes to make up the losses 
in government revenues, 








Taxation stabilization: As recommended 
as early as 1947 by the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development, we urge the revision of 
our present national taxation policies by 
stabilizing various income and other tax 
rates for a period of 5 years, based on an 
agreed desirable level of employment and 
annual national income to be stimulated 
by all means possible. 

Equity investment and small business: 
With a view toward giving incentives to 
equity investment and new and small busi- 
nesses, we urge the following revisions of 
our present national taxation policies: 

(a) Formulation of a program permit- 
ting profit carry backs and loss carried for- 
ward for new small businesses. 

(b) More effective enforcement of section 
102 of the Internal Revenue Code, with the 
appropriation of additional funds for this 
purpose if necessary. 


COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


We endorse the cooperative movement as 
an extension of economic democracy. We 
recognize the value of the farmer-owned and 
farmer-operated cooperatives and urge closer 
relationship with urban and rural agencies, 
We support the Rochdale type of urban con- 
sumer cooperative. We oppose any proposed 
taxes on the funds of cooperatives used to 
pay patronage refunds. We oppose specif- 
ically the tax proposals of the National Tax 
Equality Association. 


AGRICULTURE 


We urge the continued national stabiliza- 
tion of farm purchasing power through 
adoption of a plan such as proposed by Sece- 
retary of Agriculture Charles F, Brannan. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Department of Public Welfare: We recog- 
nize the need for and urge the creation of a 
Federal Department of Public Welfare un- 
der a Secretary with Cabinet rank. 

Social security: We urge the United States 
Senate to enact the “Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1949” (H. R. 6000) as passed re- 
cently by the House of Representatives, ex- 
panding the coverage of workers. 

Unemployment benefits: We support the 
extension of unemployment benefits to per- 
sons who are unemployed because of illness 
or injury not connected with employment. 

Health insurance: We support legislation 
providing for national compulsory health 
insurance to be incorporated within the 
Federal social security program. 


LABOR 


In order to implement the policies of 
AVC with respect to labor, we seek to accom- 
plish the tollowing objectives: 

(a) Immediate repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and reinstatement of the principles of 
the Wagner and Norris-LaGuardia Acts. 

(b) The appointment of a General Coun- 
sel of the National Labor Relations Board 
under the Taft-Hartley Act will impartial- 
ly represent the best interests of labor, 
management, and the public as a whole. 

(c) Elimination of jurisdictional strikes. 

(d) A universal minimum wage under 
Federal and State laws of not less than $1 
an hour. 

(e) Enactment and enforcement of Fed- 
eral and State laws establishing adequate 
safety and health standards for a:l workers 
in hazardous industries. 

(f) Transfer of functions of State unem- 
ployment offices to the Federal Government, 


PUBLIC WORKS 


We strongly urge the President to have 
the administration of the Public Works 
Agency immediately undertake in coopera- 
tion with State and local agencies the plan- 
ning of an adequate public-works program. 
These shall be aimed at providing a potential 
shelf of public works and jobs to be used in 
time of possible economic depression. We 


support this in order to encourage State cons 
tributory programs. ; 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Columbia Valley Authority: Rec gnizing 
the necessity for efficient development of +; 1e 
natural resources of the Nation, we urge im. 
mediate establishment of a Columbia y alley 
Authority as a logical next step in ca trying 
out the principles and procedures so gy. 
cessfully demonstrated by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. We specifically urge pas 
sage of the CVA bill (S. 1645) which in aq di- 
tion to providing for a better development 
of natural resources, would help to maiy 
full employment and strengthen nationa| 
defense. Such an agency should continue 
the present Federal policies of favoring wide. 
spread public distribution of electric po 
and the development of family-size farms 

Reclamation: We support the present Fed. 
eral irrigation, reclamation, forestry, an 
zrazing policies, and favor retention of the 
160-acre irrigation and reclamation limita. 
tion, 

David E. Lilienthal: We commend, upon 
his resignation as Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the outstanding public 
service of David E. Lilienthal. We are con. 
fident that the relinquishment of his present 
burdensome responsibility, which he has so 
ably executed in the face of persistent at- 
tacks by those less far-seeing than he, js 
only the beginning of a new phase of his 
long career of devoted public service. 


ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


We recommend that the National Planning 
Committee invite all major like-minded or- 
ganizations in this country to participate in 
a national economic conference to be held 
some time during the first half of 1950. The 
purpose of this conference will be to disci 
and formulate ways and means of avoidi 
another disastrous depression such as th 
world experienced in the 1930's, these find- 
ings to be publicized through the press and 
the organizations represented at the confer 
ence, so that influence may be brought to 
bear on our legislators to see that they are 
fully aware of their responsibilities in this 
critical period in our history. 


EDUCATION 


Federal aid to States: While we are op- 
posed to segregation and discrimination in 
schools, we support as the best bill possible 
at this time the Thomas bill, as passed by 
the Senate in 1949, which provides: 

(a) Aid to States in terms of the need for 
such assistance and the ability and willing- 
ness of the States to cooperate in the pro- 
gram. 

(b) That segregated schools must be given 
their proportionate share of Federa! te 
ance in States where such funds are used 

(c) That as to auxiliary services to non- 
public schools, the question of Federal aid is 
to be left to the States. 

We call on Congress to establish a 
of Federal financial assistance to « ied 
students without regard to race, creed, oF 
color seeking college and advanced ti 

Social science research: We further « l 
Congress to appropriate funds to ! Yr ree 
search in the social sciences. 

We urge the passage of State fair edu 
tional practice laws similar to tho 
passed in New York and Massachuset 


ntain 














AMERICAN TERRITORIES 


We urge Congress to enact leg 
promptly: 

(a) To enable the Territory of Hawai! ‘o 
become a State. 

(b) To enable the Territory of Alaska ‘0 
become a State. 

(c) To provide organic acts for Guam, 
American Samoa, and the trust territory 
of the Pacific islands and to provide ade- 
quate funds to effect the orderly transer 
of administrative responsibility for these 
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wdc from the Navy Department to a civilian 


ro extend the benefits of Federal 
in-aid programs to territories under 


1 States jurisdiction to the fullest ex- 


RI 


e An 


e 
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LUTIONS ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
serican Veterans Committee believes 
dignity and freedom of the indi- 


! citizen are the foundations of demcc- 


ChAL 


) at home and abroad. 


irtherance of these beliefs we espouse 
wing resolutions: 


AND RELIGIOUS SEGREGATION, DISCRIMI- 


A 


rmic 





] 
A 


NATION, AND INTIMIDATION 
e all forms of racial discrimina- 
vregation—in housing, education, 
d forces, places of public accom- 


modation, employment, and in all walks of 
fe. Dis 
the ideals upon 


inctions based on race are contrary 
which this country is 
We urge the following measures 


w the gap which now exists between 





1d 


ils and the practice of discrimi- 
1d segregation which is now unfor- 
) widely prevalent in our country: 


The repeal of all State statutes and 
pal ordinances 


ination and segregation based on race. 
)} We ur 


which compel dis- 


e the immediate adoption of 


>» measures to curtail filibusters and 


vent of Federal laws requiring fair 


ent practices, punishing lynching, 


j 


nh 


Th 
il-rights laws. 


I 


poll taxes, protecting the right to 


the creation of a civil rights divi- 
adequate funds in the Department 


e extension of Federal, State, and 


clusion in all Federal legislation 


grants to States, cities, or private in- 


of a provision requiring the ben- 
e grants to be used without dis- 


tion or segregation on the basis of 


reil 


rion, 


Termination of all Federal tax exemp- 


( 


We 


{ 


l 


nstitutions practicing racial or re- 


iscrimination, whether by segrega- 


> urs 


therwise, except religious or sectar- 
tions discriminating only on the 
eligious creed. 

.endment of the Displaced Persons 
18 to end discrimination against 
and Jews. 

e of antimasking legislation 
and enforcement of anti- 

legislation already passed as a 

check the Ku Klux Klan. 

ion of AVC’ers to boycott the 
Bowling Congress and the Ameri- 
t Bridge League and other simi- 
il bodies which practice discrimi- 


ury 


urge a Federal program of promo- 
attainment of full rights of citi- 
1 economic self-sufficiency of the 
Indians through existing Federal 


rge the end of segregation and dis- 
1 as practiced in the Panama Ca- 
nd urge the abolition of those 
5 that give rise to the term, “Gold 
standard.” 
e that economic discrimination 
1 by requesting the manufac- 
| retailers so to label their goods 
indicate that they are made under 
iree from practices of discrimi- 
ed on race, creed, or color and by 
€ssure through consumer groups 
€ only products so labeled, 
priate legislation or judicial ac- 
mpel the Federal Housing Admin- 
vO Operate in accordance with the 
nstitution by ceasing to guaran- 
‘Oans of financial organizations 
turn refuse loans to applicants 
race or color or which grant 
ority groups only on houses in 
; 


ted by nonwhites or to building 


and developers who practice discrimination 
because of race, creed, or color. 

(m) Cooperation with other organizations 
n conducting community civil-rights audits 
imilar to the Montclair, N. J., project, cov- 
ering various phases of discrimination in 
housing, education, medical care, employ- 
ment, and sccial attitudes toward minority 
groups. 


i 


(n) Enactment of legislation removing the 
last vestiges of discrimination against ori- 


entals in the Federal immigration and natu- 
ralization law and in the Federal Reclama- 
tion Act. 

EDUCATION 

We urge that no educational institutions 
shall henceforth accept grants which are not 
available to members of minority races and 
that no nonsectarian educational institution 
shall henceforth accept grants which are to 
be available only to members certain 
religions, 

We oppose all discriminatory practices in 
our educational institutions that deprive 
Americans of the right to an education be- 
cxuse of race, religion, or national origin. 
The quota system and every form of racial 


of 


segregation must be eliminated from the 
educational system of this country. We 


urge AVC to take action to achieve these ob- 
jectives, including obtaining public state- 
ments from educational officials on this mat- 
ter and seeking to have eliminated from 
application blanks any questions relating to 
race, religion, or national antecedents, an 
any photograph requirements. 

We recognize the right of sectarian insti- 
tutions to prefer students of their own reli- 
gious affiliation. 

We urge that until segregation in schools 
is eliminated in those States which now re- 
quire it the Federal Government should im- 
pose strict supervision to insure the equal 
distribution of Federal aid-to-education 
funds to white and Negro schools. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS 

We urge NPC and all the chapters to gath- 
er and publicize documentary evidence from 
all veterans in their respective communities 
regarding discrimination on basis of race 
and religion in the armed forces at the pres- 
ent time and during the war. 

We are encouraged by the progress already 
made by Secretary of Defense Johnson to- 
ward the elimination of discrimination in 
the Navy and the Air Force, and we urge the 
immediate extension of this policy toward 
a final successful end with the full inclu- 
sion of the United States Army. 

We call upon the various State councils 
ard their constituent chapters to adopt a 
vigorous program aimed at legislative action 
to eliminate discrimination in the National 
Guard units in their respectivé States and to 
pattern this legislation after the laws in re- 
gard to the National Guard units in the 
States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 





CIVIL RIGHTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The District of Columbia, which should be 
@ symbol of democracy, is a graphic illustra- 
tion of decay in our great tradition of civil 
liberty. Racial discrimination and segrega- 
ton in our Nation’s Capital adversely affect 
our international relations and impede prog- 
ress in racial relations throughout our coun- 
try. AVC, therefore, urges, in addition to 
other civil-rights measures which we re- 
quest for the country, that Congress enact 
legislation establishing a Commission on 
Human Relations for the District of Colum- 
bia and that such legislation authorize ap- 
pointment of the Commission’s members by 
the President of the United States and not by 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, which now sanctions racial se- 
gregation in the District of Columbia. 

We endorse the bill, passed by the Senate 
and now before the House of Representatives, 
to grant to resi of the District of Co- 


antes 


Clilus 
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lumbia the right to local self-government 
and the right to vote. We urge all chapters 
to call upon their Representatives in Con- 
gress to sign the discharge petition so that 
tke bill may be brought to the floor of the 
House for vote. 


FRUEDOM OF SPEECH AND CONSCIENCE 








ppcse the hysterical attempt at 
control evidenced by bills intro- 
the Congress, in numerous State 


and city councils, which would 
teachers and other State, 
y caths, 
urge the abolition of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

We oppose attempts by congressional com- 
mittees to force Americans to state publicly 
their political affiliations under penalty of 
being cited, for contempt. 


requir 
and city employees to take loys: 
We 


Fe Te 
Federal, 





We urge the repeal of those provisions of 
the Smith Act which endanger freedom of 
= 


peech and freedom of political opinions and 
beliefs. 

We urge that Executive Order 9535, estab- 
lishing the Federal loyalty program, be 
amended to require that no person shall be 
discharged from Federal employment on loy- 
alty grounds except where such employment 
jeopardizes the national security, and then 
only on the basis of competent evidence and 
in accordance with a procedure which pro- 
vides for a fair hearing based on specific 
written charges, with full opportunity to 
answer all charges and examine all wit- 
nesses, and the right of administrative and 
judicial appeal. We further urge that no 
organization be branded subversive without 
a@ fair hearing. 

We deplore such outrageous assaults on 
minorities by subversive mob action, as at 
Peekskill, N. Y., Groveland, Fla., and in 
Chicago, ll. We condemn the tacit approval 
of such assaults on decency and democracy 
by the Officials concerned. We denounce 
Governor Dewey, Mayor Kennelly, and other 
Officials concerned for crass neglect of duty 
in failing to enforce the law or even rebuke 
the mob-cooperating officials under their 
control. 

We commend Mayor Zeidler, of Milwaukee, 
and his commission on human rights for 
his courageous, effective, and prompt action 
in halting mob rule by anti-Democratic ele- 
ments in his city. 





Spending Ourselves Into Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following excerpts 
from a speech by Albert C. Agnew, vice 
president and general counsel of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco, de- 
livered before a convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, May 17, 1950: 

Ir Is Time To DEBUNK FALSE DOCTRINE 
SPENDING OURSELVES INTO PROSPERITY 

Not many months we were told that 
economy was the order of the day and th 
substantial reduction of l 


ago 


our national mort- 


gage was on the program. But now we hear 
again that old, repudiated and discredited 
cry, “We will spend ourselves into prosperity,” 
and more of that buncombe to the effect 
that, since we owe the money to ourselves, 


the size of the national debt is immaterial. 
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Federal debt can only be paid by spending 
less than we collect in taxes. Practically 
speaking, not one cent of new wealth is pro- 
duced by Government. The tax bill in this 
country has almost reached the point of di- 
minishing returns and, unless we call a halt, 
will reach the point where private incen- 
tive is destroyed and the risk of new capi- 
tal is no longer attractive because of tax 
burdens. The next step is repudiation or 
still further dilution of dollar value, followed 
by economic chaos, 

The money representing the $256,000,000,- 
000 Government debt has been spent. It 
has been consumed. It is gone. It went for 
shells and office supplies and welfare projects 
and Government salaries. Where did it come 
from? It came from you and me, from Amer- 
ican individuals and organizations who 
turned over their capital to be consumed by 
Government. In exchange for this capital 
they received Government bonds and notes 
which can only be repaid by further surplus 
production and earnings of the people. 

If a nation is to have better housing, more 
food, clothing, and shelter for its under- 
privileged, higher real wages for its workers 
and pensions for its aged, such good things 
can be had in only one of two ways, through 
increased production of economically useful 
things and services, or through the redistri- 
bution of what’s available; forcibly taking 
from those who have and giving to those 
who have not. The latter course is clearly 
the one being pursued by our Federal Gov- 
ernment today. 

Herculean efforts are being made to sell 
the idea of the so-called Brannan plan to 
the American farmer. I am told that special 
pamphlets, adapted to differing communities, 
are being sent out by the millions in an 
effort to popularize this idea. What is it? 
Merely that all agricultural products shall 
be sold on the open market at whatever price 
they will bring in competition and the dif- 
ference hetween the price thus realized and 
that fixed by the Government as “fair” shall 
be paid as a subsidy. 

At about the same time that this proposal 
was placed before this country, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the British Chancelor of the Ex- 
chequer, presented the new budget to the 
British Parliament. He said that the food- 
subsidy program had grown far beyond any 
expectation. Losses for the current year, he 
said, were estimated at $2,250,000,000. “That,” 
said Sir Stafford, “just can’t go on.” He also 
said, “When I hear people speak of reducing 
taxation, when at the same time the cost of 
social services is rising in response to the 
Gemands of the same people, I sometimes 
wonder whether they understand the old 
adage that we cannot eat our cake and have 
it too.” 

Then Sir Stafford told the British people 
that there would be a rise in regulated prices 
and that the tax rate must remain at the 
same devastating level, 40 percent of the pay 
of the average worker. And mind you, we 
are only 15 percent behind Great Britain in 
this regard, for our tax bill is now 25 percent 
of national earnings. 

So far we have dealt with figures, but what 
about the more important if less tangible 
moral degeneration of our people which has 
been the inevitable byproduct of the loose 
thinking, profligacy, and violation of funda- 
mental economic precepts which, for the past 
decade, we have witnessed in Government? 
Fifty-eight percent, or 83,000,000 of our pop- 
ulation have no adult experience with a pre- 
war administration. Most of our teen-agers 
have lived their entire lives under the cloud 
of some sort of ism—socialism, collectivism, 
spendism, wasteism, taxism, or Uncle Sam 
will provide for you from the cradle to the 
graveism. They have been taught to spend 
as they go, and take no thought for the mor- 
row, to consider frugality an out moded cus- 


tom and to demand more and more pay for 
less and less work. 

Nor have these soporifics, administered in 
overdoses from Washington, been confined 
to our youngsters. Many of us oldsters have, 
perhaps unconsciously, come to applaud each 
successive assumption of State, local, and in- 
dividual burdens and obligations by govern- 
ment until we are well on the road to com- 
plete bureaucracy. 

Slowly but surely, over the past 16 years, 
we have been approaching the so-called col- 
lectivist state. One by one the areas for- 
merly subject to exclusive State control have 
been taken over by Government. Public 
housing, minimum wages and hours, educa- 
tion, social security, and crop control are 
a few examples. Socialized medicine is next 
on the proposed agenda. 

I sincerely hope that none of us will ever 
forget the fact that once the dead hand of 
government is laid upon the private lives, 
the private fortunes, and the private enter- 
prises of our people, it is never released. So- 
called welfare and socialistic schemes have 
only one gearshift; forward, never in re- 
verse. One of the favorite and well-known 
techniques of those who would sell us down 
the river of socialism is to drive an enter- 
ing wedge by obtaining a relatively small 
appropriation from Congress just to try out 
some cockeyed scheme leading to utopia and 
then urge that because we have gone that 
far, the money would be wasted if we did 
not go on. No; my friends, beware of trial 
baloons in socialism and managed economy. 
They are filled with a powerful gas that will 
take us to heights a fall from which spells 
utter ruin. 


Address of Hon. Clare Boothe Luce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
address by Hon. Clare Boothe Luce at 
the gold-medal-award dinner to Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt at the Hotel Waldorf 
Astoria in New York City on Sunday, 
May 21, 1950: 


Ladies and gentlemen, no award is more 
prized in this great city than the Williams- 
burg gold medal. And surely you have cho- 
sen the perfect recipient for it—Mrs. Roose- 
velt. 

Perhaps not everyone tonight feels you 
have chosen the right speaker to give wit- 
ness to this happy event. Then, they do not 
fully understand why, among women, Mrs. 
Roosevelt is the best loved woman in the 
world today. She is and always has been 
glad to meet anyone on the common ground 
of charity. And anyone who wants to stand 
on that high ground is always honored to 
meet there the first lady of the world. 

Who can, in so short a time as 10 minutes, 
enumerate the many other reasons why Mrs, 
Roosevelt is so admired by her sex? 

You can’t even speak in that time of her 
extraordinary career. By count she has 
made the world headlines in 18 careers. The 
mother of five children, and a grandmother, 
she was the world’s best known wife. And 
she has been, to use a popular expression, 
the most operative first lady in history. She 
has been a school teacher, a business wom- 
an, a world traveler, a propagandist, and a 
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charitarian—or if you prefer, a crusading 
reformer—an editor, author, columnist. ree 
dio speaker, television broadcaster, and now 
in the United Nations, a stateswoman. 

Here is a life as variegated and colorfy) as 
Joseph’s coat. And like Joseph's coat, it 
has sometimes inspired envy, less of jtsej 
than because it covered such a multitude of 
virtues. 

I can do no more than hint at two or three 
of these enviable virtues. 

Perhaps after the virtue of charity, which 
she possesses in abundance, one should put 
her extraordinary serenity. Said Thomas 
Kempis, a saintly old Dutch monk of the 
Fifteenth Century: The person with “large 
tranquillity of heart * * * heeds neither 
praises nor censures.” Surely, Mrs. Roose- 
velt has had more of praise and blame than 
any other living woman. 

There are some people who still refuse to 
admire Mrs. Roosevelt for any reason what- 
soever. These are, for the most part, un. 
happy folk who have no higher concept of 
liberty than the right it gives them to heap 
personal insults on public characters with 
impunity. Such people often try to justify 
their malice by attributing to the characters 
whose public acts they dare not attack, the 
basest of private motives. 

This habit of imputing to our neighbors 
wholly evil motives for good deeds is a 
peculiarly modern one. 

It is a common thing these days to hear 
people say: “Oh, yes; he is ‘generous,’ and 
gives lots of money away, but it’s just a guilt 
complex about the way he treated his 
family.” 

Or: “Oh, ye, she does spend herself visit- 
ing the poor, but that’s just because she’s 
hungry for power over her inferiors.” 

Or- and this must ring a bell—a loud 
bell—for Mrs. Roosevelt: “Oh, yes; he (or 
she) is on the right side of the issue—but 
it’s just because they’re trying to get votes.” 

Of course, only the saints do things purely 
for the love of God, and solely for the love 
of neighbor. That is precisely why they are 
saints! But the majority of mankind acts 
from somewhat mixed motives. And 
is why honesty, if not charity, counsels al! 
of us to refrain from judging the rest of us 
harshly. 

Now the plain fact is, Mrs. Roosevelt has 
done more good deeds, on a bigger scale, for 
a longer time, than any woman who ever 
appeared on our public scene. No woman 
has ever so comforted the distressed—or dis- 
tressed the comfortable. It follows, in 
increasingly un-Christian world, that the 
interpretations of her activities are often : 
mean as they are silly. 

Perhaps that is because our generation has 
forgotten—or mustn't we honestly adr it 
was never taught in our public schools 
“Judge not, lest ye be judged.” 

In the salty language of Al Smith, let's .ook 
at the Eleanor Roosevelt record. Since gitl- 
hood, the thread of compassion for untortu- 
nate and innocent victims of society has 
been dominant in the pattern of her life. To- 
night she is being given a gold medal for & 
lifetime of work among the underprivileged 
She began, as a shy girl of 18, at the Uni- 
versity Settlement on New York’s lower East 
Side, teaching gymnastics and dancing 1 
the city’s poor children. 

No one can say how many individuals, 
well as groups, she has since helped with her 
hands, her purse, her voice, her pen—an¢ 
when necessary, her political influence. 

In my own short public life I was con- 
stantly made aware of how many people s#e 
had succored. And who knows how many 
more of these victims of the palpable in- 
justices that abound in our social system 
she tried to help, and could not, because no 
one person can do it all? 












1 hope Mrs. Roosevelt and I are agreed 
that most of these injustices can be corrected 
nort of stepping up the trend toward state 

lism. The work of Williamsburg Settle- 

is proof of the dynamic effec- 

ss of voluntary social-aid patterns. 
may I say, in passing, even if we 
reed, it is another of Mrs. Roose- 

that she would not mind my 

ing with her. She has always tolerated 
rary opinions with good humor, even 
1 the fundamentally disagree with her 
“as—it is no secret—one or two of mine 


But to the virtue of tolerance, Mrs. Roose- 

that of fortitude. She has faced 
ly contrary and reasonable opinions 
reat sweetness, but—what is harder— 
nd irrational opposition with calm 


For example: Consider the criticism— 
degene’aied into foul abuse— 
iffered for her steadfast champion- 
minority racial groups. Certainly 
bitterest foe of her political party or 
1 personal ideologies can deny that, 
Abraham Lincoln no one has done more 
t the hearts and raise the heads of the 
Negro peop.e 
oke a few nights ago with a Roman 
Catholic bishop from the African missions. 
He told me of the great intellectual ability 
of his young colored priests in his 
ka dioceses. He said they conversed 
uw languages, passing their phi- 
iinations—in Latin—with grades 
ild be the envy of most white semina- 
We agreed that the failure of our col- 
ie to “register” intellectually was 
t of their being persistently treated 
lass citizens—which is to say, not 
ens at all, He said that what is 
racial inferiority of the Negro is 
but the result, of the dis- 
ion practiced against them, even in 
lled democratic public-school sys- 
But what we agreed on most heartily 
t no woman in all American history 
rder or done more to break down 
through an appeal to 
1 ethics, then the winner of to- 


qd 





( ise, 


minations, 


sevelt had never done anything 
her whole career, if indeed all else 
ever done had keen ill done, there 
in the story of her fight for this 
y used 10 percent of our population. 
would earn her a glorious place 
roines of democracy. 
Ise has been well done. No les 
than Time magazine has called 
R elt “the greatest female political 
1 world.” las recently en- 
eat force against communism 
As one of the five United States dele- 
United Nations Assembly, and 
lure as Chairman of the Human 
Commission, she came to know, the 
how Soviet communism seeks to 
r denigrate American democracy. 
at last how it would destroy 
man rights for which she has 
whole life long. 
in the United Nations, she has 





but much ¢€ ess 


nt 
She 


again thwarted, and beaten 
1 outargued, and when all else 
t the Soviet delegates. 


, in her speeches and broad- 
racie to millions of Ameri- 
ves. She influences millions of 
When her justly notable 
i patience with the Communists 
ut, that day tolerance of com- 
America ended officially. 
to say that her resistance to Soviet 
m 1s a more potent factor in win- 
ld war than an extra billion dol- 
hall-plan aid. 
ks the Prophet, 


man? 


“shall find a 
Far and from the utmost 
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coast is the price of her.” Well, far and to 
the utmost coasts, anyone who can read or 
write, and who is not iron-headed or iron- 
hearted can find, with no trouble at all, a 
very Valiant woman—in the beloved and fa- 
miliar figure, Eleanor Roosevelt. 





Sigh of Relief Day 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. WOODRUFF. e Mr. Speaker, I 
want to propose a new national holiday. 
It will be called Sigh of Relief Day, and 
it will be celebrated every year on May 
28. The purpose of the celebration is 
to commemorate the fact that on May 
28 the Truman administration, and espe- 

ially the Justice Department, will be 
able to relax completely for the first time 
in 3 years. 

In case anyone has forgotten, it was on 
the night of May 27-28, 1947, that some- 
body dynamited the election commission- 
ers’ Office in Kansas City and stole the 
crooked ballots that constituted the evi- 
dence in the 1946 Democratic primary 
vote frauds. That was the primary in 
which Representative Roger C. Slaughter 
was defeated on the direct orders of 
President Truman. For these frauds 71 
persons were indicted. Everyone impli- 
cated have gone scot free, thanks to the 
ballot thefts. 

From that day to this, not a single 
person has been arrested for the ballot 
thefts. On this Sunday, May 28, the 
3-year statute of limitations will run out, 
and the criminals will then enjoy com- 
plete immunity for the rest of their lives. 

Yes, there will be many sighs of relief 
on Sunday, and they will come from some 
of the best-known people in Washington 
and Kansas City. I am sure they will 
want to remember Sunday, and hence I 
think the day should go down in history 
as Sigh of Relief Day. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of 
these remarks an editorial from the De- 
troit (Mich.) Free Press, which discusses 
this unsavory episode in a somewhat 
more pointed way than I have done: 
FREEDOM FOR THE CRIMINALS—SIx More Days 

This will be a critical week in Washing- 
ton for the Truman administration 

In six more days the statute of limita- 
tions—3 years—will have been reached and 
the criminals who exploded the vaults of 
the county house at Kansas City, to steal 
evidence of vote frauds in connectio1 
the purging of Congressman Roger Slaug 
ordered defeated by President 
be free of all danger of prosecuti 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday—what a celebration the 
underworld bosses of Kansas City can put on. 

The Presidential grin will be beaming 
down at them lithographically from the walls 
as “a dues paying member of the cluk’— 
his proudest boast when he pardoned all the 
Pendergast gang and ostentatiously at- 
tended the funeral of his teacher and spon- 
sor, the notorious Pendergast himself who 
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grafted uncounted millions from 
known form of corruption. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatct 
again, today: 


every 
will say, 


“SIX DAYS 

“On the night of May 27-28, 1947, a safe 
in the Kansas City election commissioners’ 
Office was blasted and vital evidence in the 
1946 Democratic primary vote frauds was 
stolen. From that day to this, no agency 
of the law, not even the celebrated FBI, has 
brought about the arrest of the guilty per- 
son or persons. Since the statute of limita- 
tions takes effect after 3 years, the FBI has 
6 days to solve this outrageous crime against 
the cornerstone of American democracy— 
free and honest elections.” 

In fairness to the heroic members of the 
FBI with their high vision of civic duty and 
their integrity, let it be said here that the 
St. Lous Post-Dispatch errs in one slight 
degree. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
no power to act. 

Under the law, all that J. Edgar Hoover 
and his men can do is to investigate and 
report to the Attorney General 

Director Hoover and his staff are not al- 
lowed to even make recommendations. He is 
helpless. 

The Senate Committee on Crime should 
demand the FBI files on the whole Kansas 
City parade of corruption which has been 
so desperately covered. 

See if Mr. Truman will also refuse that. 

The always careful and painstakingly ac- 
curate weekiy review, Newsweek, says in the 
current issue that administration leaders 
are determined to keep President Truman's 
name clear of any involvements in the ex- 
posure of Kansas City crime and its connec- 
tion with Kansas City politics. 

How can such a thing be done in any hon- 
est investigation? 

Who _ ordered 
purged? 

When the Kansas City Star exposed the 
vote frauds, why was it necessary to dyna- 
mite the county vaults to steal the evidence? 
Who killed Charlie Binaggio and four oth- 
ers who were called to testify before a grand 
jury which, with only partial evidence, 
shocked all Missouri with its report of vice 
and corruption? 

Why were these people murdered as part 
of 23 politico-gangster killings in 2 years 
with none ever s i? 

The people can keep on asking this as there 
is no statute of limitations on murder. 

Why, and why did Vice President 
BARKLEY Violate custom and tradition, if not 
law itself, in picking his own, or the Truman 
administration’s, committee of five to go 
through the motions of investigating the 
national crime syndicate which has its ten- 
tacles deep into Kansas City 


In violation of all senatorial ,rotccol he 





Congressman Slaughter 


ivea 


again 

















himself picked the two Republicans to serve 
on the feeble little committee of five. 

Always before a minority party has been 
allowed to select its minority members 

Ray Moley, of Newsweek, famed ity 
on the science of government, calls upon the 
Amevican newspapers to do the investigat- 
ing into the Kansas City mess, wherever it 


He says: 


a story of high politics and low liv- 


may lead. 


“It is 








ing, of great influence, badly placed 1 il- 
ties, safe blowing, murder, gambling, hood- 
lumism. * * * In the national interest 
it should be rooted out = * * * 


It is becoming clear that the sordid iale will 
not be elicited by official F 

There is here a Pulitzer prize for a good 
reporter; but, as the Kansas I 
shoot straight and often his ac 


1ave to be pinned to his shroud, 


investigations 
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The Battle of the Budget Bulge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
May 2 I had the great pleasure of ad- 
dressing a luneheon meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
which was in session here in Washing- 
ton. The subject was the Battle of the 
Budget Bulge. I took as my theme the 
vital importance to American institu- 
tions of that battle, just as was the Bat- 
tle of the Bastogne Bulge in France. I 
sought to stress that the reduction of the 
Federal budget, with the ending of deficit 
financing, is a three-way effort. It in- 
volves Congress, which has constitutional 
authority over fiscal policies through its 
control of appropriations. It involves 
the President, who evolves policies and 
actually allots the money for spending. 
It involves the public, who ratify the 
policies that call for either big govern- 
ment and big spending or retrenched 
government and limited spending. 

Iam happy to report that the response 
to my remarks has been enthusiastic 
and gratifying. I think the people are 
recognizing that they have to pay for 
every bit of government they get, and 
that if they want to pay less they will 
have to take less. It remains for Con- 
gress and the executive branch to see 
that idea through, and to put forth our 
every effort in this Battle of the Budget 
Bulge which alarms the people. 

I now have a transcript of my informal 
remarks before the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they may be printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECcorp, 
as follows: 

THE BATTLE OF THE BUDGET BULGE 

Members of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, I come here today as one of those 
public officials who happens to be in the 
front-line trenches as far as the battle of the 
bulge of the budget is concerned. 

I have just come from a meeting of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, where we 
were considering the rivers, harbors, and 
flood-control appropriations. I can tell you 
that the mud in those trenches is knee deep, 
and we are not doing very well as far as the 
battle of the budget bulge is concerned. 

We have just heard from the Department 
of Defense on its budget. I am not going to 
criticize the Department of Defense. All of 
us want to have the best defense possible, 
but I think that you have heard in a way 
what we who are in the trenches are up 
against when it comes to trying to reduce the 
bulge in the budget. It would appear that 
every dollar is essential in this national de- 
fense program. Of course, we heard the 
same thing before we found that they could 
reduce the civilian personnel in the Services 
by 163,000, which took off, as our good friend 
here has told you, just about a half billion 
dollars in the payroll. 

We need a strong defense. But we are 
talking about a budget that is taking just 
about a third of your income. We are in a 
cold war. It is cold and getting even colder, 


When speaking of defense I think America 
must recognize that there is a great defect in 
our armor unless we can reduce the size of 
this bulge in the budget. Yes; we are told 
on Capitol Hill, and you are told out in the 
field, that 71 percent of. the $42,000,000,000 
that is asked to be appropriated is for non- 
reducible items, the cost of past wars, and 
future preparations. Seventy-one percent of 
the budget. However, it all depends upon 
what you call nonreducible. I would call 
truly nonreducible the $5,600,000 of interest 
to those who have put up those different 
bonds as being a nonreducible. I would say 
that certain salaries like that of the Supreme 
and the other courts, the reduction of which 
the Constitution prohibits, are nonreducible. 
Beyond those items that are irreducible by 
law there is nothing so sacred that it can’t 
stand scrutiny. 

The whole problem, my friends, is just 
this: We have a budget, which, as the Presi- 
dent said when he sent it up to us last Jan- 
uary, would call for a deficit of $5,100,000,000, 
But the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue has just recently told us at the present 
rates of receipts and expenditures the deficit 
will not be $5,100,000,000 but $7,300,000,000. 
Now, I haven't any idea just how much 
money that is. It happens to be very close 
to the total assessed valuation of my State 
of Michigan. It has taken the citizens of 
Michigan since 1837 to accumulate taxable 
estates of around $8,000,000,000. Here we 
are going to have almost that much in deficit 
spending at a time when we are said to be 
the most prosperous that we have ever been. 
Those are the figures that we are facing, and 
something, in my opinion, must be done 
about them. 

If I didn’t think there were chances of us 
losing this battle of the bulge of the budget, 
then I would say let’s go ahead on this spend- 
ing spree; but when I see ahead what it 
means to lose this battle, as our distin- 
guished general saw over in France that to 
lose that Battle of the Bulge meant the loss 
of the war, I say to you today that if we 
lose this battle of. the bulge of the budget, 
it can mean the l.sss of the great institu- 
tions of the United States of America. And 
don’t forget it. General MacAuliffe said at 
Bastogne, and from my position in the 
trenches on the Hill I see the same thing. 
The institutions of America, the individual 
enterprise system of the United States of 
America, can disappear from the face of this 
globe. And don’t say for a minute that it 
can’t happen here, No, we can’t just say, 
“Nuts,” and let it pass over. General Mc- 
Auliffe didn’t just say “Nuts.” He used his 
talents and his men to win that battle. I 
ask you this day to use your talents and 
your men out in the field to win this battle 
that we have to fight. 

I am pleased to be on your program today 
with our distinguished economist, Edwin G. 
Nourse, who was Economic Adviser to the 
President. He left that position 6 months 
ago, and he is going to speak to you today, 
quite frankly I know, about this battle of 
the bulge in the budget. 

Dr. Nourse said this up in New York to the 
Economy Club—and he didn’t say it just be- 
cause he was speaking to an economy club 
because I know that he believes in it as he, 
too, has been in the trenches—he said that 
“the first order of business for this coun- 
try in 1950 is to turn from the easy accept- 
ance of deficit spending as a way of life to 
the making of specific and hard-headed bal- 
ance and getting back to black ink and a 
long-run program of sound debt manage- 
ment.” That was a warning. That was 
something that should be heeded. That was 
something that showed to everyone ahead 
that we were, if not careful coming into 
deficit spending. That was also a warning 
of inflation. 

Oh, yes; we have had a lot of preaching 
since 1932 about deficit spending. Lord 
Keynes was the hero on deficit spending. He 
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told you that you could spend your way alon 
to prosperity, that you had nothing to nen 
that you could spend and spend, and ng 
matter how large your budget would get, no 
matter how large your national debt wouig 
get, it was of no great concern because you 
owed it to yourself. Well, if that is try. 
with our $257,000,000,000 of debt we all ousnt 
to be getting rich very fast because we hays 
certainly been increasing the debt to oy. 
selves. But be that as it may, be that the 
wisdom as he may have told us about jt 
when we were in a depression, I say to yoy 
that it does not apply when we have the 
greatest employment and greatest dollar 
prosperity that we have ever had. Yet we are 
increasing our spending so that we are tak. 
ing a third of the national income, and jp. 
creasing our debt accordingly. 

I want to read you something that was saiq 
by Franklin Delano Roosevelt about deficit 
spending. Of course, this was in 1932 when 
the President was a candidate and not when 
he was in office, but I think he was sincere 
and it has a lot of wisdom in it. He saig 
this: “If a nation is living within its income, 
its credit is good. If within some crisis jt 
lives beyond its income for a year or two, it 
can usually borrow temporarily on reasonable 
terms, but if, like the spendthrift, it throws 
discretion to the winds, is willing to make no 
sacrifice at all in spending, is taxing up to the 
limit of the ability of the people to pay and 
continues to pile up deficitis, it is on the road 
to bankruptcy.” There is a lot of wisdom in 
that. 

Now, we have a lot of expenses besides the 
$12,000,000,000 that we have just been hear. 
ing about as defense costs. The budget is 
going to run better than $42,000,000,000. So 


national defense, let’s talk about the other 
$30,000,000,000, and see what about those 
This statement that I have just read to 
you said that the Nation would be on the 
road to bankruptcy. Well, I don’t think we 
can exactly apply this term “bankruptcy” to 
a nation. A sovereign power, such as the 
United States, will not go into bankruptcy 
as you and I might go into bankruptcy, 
Bankruptcy means the inability to pay your 
debts and your creditors start to press you. 
That doesn’t happen in a Government such 
as ours. If the bondholders start to press 
the United States Government, we will Just 
print more money, commandeer more credit. 
The President can request that more money 
be printed. You are not going into bank- 
ruptcy. You will print more currency, you 
will refund your bonds, you will extend tue 
payment on them, you will pile up this deficit 
spending on top of this $257,000,000,000 
That, my friends, is not bankruptcy. But lt 
is inflation. 4 
You know what has happened since 19:9, 
As far as currency is concerned, one of te 
hardest things that we have in Congress 
and I know you have this back home- 
have people appreciate what a dolla! 
many, many people it is merely the name, ® 
dollar, and if they are getting a dollar 'o 
something, they are not concerned with whe 
that dollar may buy. — 
Let’s just take what has happened since 
1939. Let's say that you bought—and + % 
a friend who did—$10,000 worth of Gove! e 
ment bonds at a cost of $7,500. In 10 yea’ 
he was to get $2,500 dollars interes! 
cashed them in in 1949 and he tien 
$10,000 on his table. But let's look 4 
purchasing value of the dollar bet 
1939 and 1949. I will take the G 1 ‘- 
ment’s own figures from the Labor Depa s 
ment. They placed the value of a colt’ * 
100 percent at that time and they ni‘ ¥ 1 ns 
the value at 59.9 percent. Let’s use the | 
60 for a round figure. The man got pach" 


the 
ween 


arte 


buying power $6,000. Not only did he (0 
the amount of his interest, but he - 
$1,500 of his capital. I asked that m wn wae 
he was going to do with his $10,000 and ™ 
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eid. “Iam going to buy Government bonds 
cain with it.’ Why? Because there are 
very few places that he feels he can invest 
that money and the tax gatherer wouldn't 
soko it all instead of him losing the $1,500 
gollars. He lost all his interest and a good 
‘art of his capital, but it was still better than 
iscatory taxation. 
“If we will take the pattern that is laid 
vn in Great Britain we will see where they 
e taken by taxation all of the surplus 
money so that there was no place the people 
‘ yld realiy have any money to invest as 
so-called risk capital. The people of the 
States today are spending more money 
, horce-racing and gambling and so forth, 
n they are putting into what you and I 
used to think was risk capital. There is a 
reason for that, and taxation is one of the 
ns for that. Confiscatory taxation, like 
ion, is the by product of deficit financ- 














So we come down to this: How are we going 
to cut the budget? Well, I think that we 
can say that the budget calls for two types 
f functions in government, those that al- 
ready have existed and those that we want 
You are going to get the amount of 
vernment you pay for—well not quite, 
id at times I think it is a very good thing 
t you don’t get all the government you 
because if you did you would be 
» off than you are today. [Laughter.] 
But let’s look at these functions that we 
are talking about, that you are paying for. 
1are paying for them because Government 
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As far as I am concerned there are three 
groups of persons that have to do with the 
educing of this bulge in this budget. I 
am going to say to you that the people of the 
ilted States of America are No. 1. Your 
representatives in Congress are No. 2. The 
resident, who symbolizes and is in effect 
the executive branch of the Government, is 
No.3, All together are the Government, and 
each has its part to play in this battle of the 
budget bulge 
w, I wonder whether or not you have 









ever known a candidate to either the Senate 
or the House who was defeated in his home 


district o: State because he got big appro- 
priations for his district or his State. Have 
1 ever known an organization to go out 
fight a man for reélection because he was 
tti them big appropriations for their 

or their State. No, but you have 

wn men who were defeated because it 
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Wasn't able to get enough for their particu- 
‘ar district or enough for their particular 


State. Now, you all have heard that politi- 
I ly votes by these appropriations. You 
eard the term pork barrel appropria- 
ns. But I want to say this to you, if 
votes are bought, they are only bought from 
cast them, and they happen to be 

‘ie taxpayers of the United States of Amer- 


lose wh 


If you ever come down here from your own 

ai trict to insist upon getting something for 
ing Irom Government, you are going to 

‘ad out that you are going to pay more in 
than you ever get back. I re- 
he cartcon recently in one of the 
aged hich showed John Q. Public and 
“© Sam together. Uncle Sam was hand- 

le tin cup out to the taxpayer, saying, 
* “ie money in the till, put the money 
I have got to have more taxes.” 
le Sam’s arm was another arm 
J hn Q. Public, back to Uncle Sam, 
ie same kind of tin cup, saying, “Put 
_ 1 -ere, Uncle; I have got to have more 
oo ” That is exactly what is happen- 
5 neg the tax eaters on the public pay- 
Have to take theirs out before either one 


f +} 
“ine S the services or the money that 
aey expected, 
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So I want to tell you that you, the public, 
have a big part in this battle of the budget 
bulge. If you want Government services and 
supports, you'll pay for them. If you don't 
want to pay for them, you'll have to tell Gov- 
ernment that you don’t want some of those 
services and supports. 

Ve in Congress have our full responsibility, 
of course. I don’t want to avoid any of that 
responsibility, and I didn’t come here to 
make any apologies. I think it may help if 
I tell you of some of our difficulties when 
it comes to putting Government economy 
into effect. 

I want to tell you what can happen to you 
when you are on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee—to show you how difficult it can be. 

I remember once when we were talking 
about cutting some item out of the appro- 
priation bill for the United States Post Office. 
It happened to be an executive hearing. I 
tell you, gentlemen, if you want a thing to 
get out quickly and go far, just say you have 
got an executive or secret meeting. The 
word seems to travel much faster and much 
better than if you held it in the open and 
published it. This was an executive hear- 
ing, and it was a question of cutting out some 
items of the Post Office appropriation. In a 
very short time my telephone started to ring, 
and it seemed that all the lawyers in Flint, 
Mich., started to call me. They said, “What 
is the matter with you down there in Con- 
gress? What is the idea of breaking up the 
mail service?” They told me, “You have 
practiced law. You know what it is to go to 
court in the morning without having received 
your mail, when you are apt to lose a good 
case just because you had to go over to court 
and stay there until noon, and you didn’t 
get your mail until noon.” Well, the first 
call kind of surprised me, and I said, “What 
are you talking about?” They said, “We just 
got word from the Postmaster that you are 
trying to cut an item in the Post Office 
budget, and they have stopped the morning 
mail delivery up here in Flint as far as the 
businessmen are concerned.” 

It was not a very subtle way, but it was a 
very effective way of putting pressure on 
members of the Appropriations Committee. 

With all due respect to my good friends 
in the Defense Department, I just happened 
to check one interesting item before I came 
over. Do you realize how many public-rela- 
tions men they have on their payroll? Well, 
I am going to read it to you. They have a 
total of 2,706, and their payroll is $8,162,505. 
That means there are 2,706 people who can go 
out into the highways and byways to propa- 
gandize the American people for that one 
department. And that’s just one depart- 
ment. The last time I could get the figures 
on public relations and propaganda, do you 
know how many were on your total Federal 
payroll? There were some 24,000, and the 
payroll was $74,000,000. There were 1,080 
people on the payroll of the executive offices 
of the White House alone whose duty it was 
to give you the propaganda end to tell you, 
among other things, why you couldn't reduce 
the bulge in the budget of the United States 
of America. [Applause.}] There is one big 
source of our difficulty in Congress. 

Yes; we have some remedies. I conceived 
one a few months ago, and I got a couple of 
Senators to go on the bill with me. It was 
a Senate concurrent resolution, No. 35, which 
would do this: Before any bill could be re- 
ported by any committee of Congress it would 
have to get from the agency involved an 
estimate of the cost of the administration 
of that law for the first 5 years of its exist- 
ence. Wouldn't that be a good law? 

I sit in the Appropriations Committee and 
I hear the same question coming up every 
day. I ask why this or that increase is 
needed, and they will say, “But, Senator, new 
duties have been added by virtue of bill 
so-and-so. Extra duties or new functions 
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have been added.” So I say, “Why don’t we 
find out what it is going to cost to administer 
a bill before we pass it?” That may slow up 
the spending process at its initial and per- 
haps most important stage. Well, we have 
been able to get that bill onto the Senate 


floor. The first time it came up it was 
blocked by the majority leader. Let’s say 
they need a little time to study it. But I 


hope they will study it before the next call 
of the calendar and that it will go through 
so that we may determine what a law is 
going to cost us before we put it on the 
books. That is fundamental and basic. It 
will save Congress a whole lot of later 
skirmishes in the budget battles. 

Here’s another item that illustrates our 
difficulties. We appropriated money last year 
to the Housing Administrator, who runs rent 
controls, because they told us that each em- 
ployee would have to have 26 days off and 17 
days for illness. A few weeks ago a bill came 
in for deficiency in that Agency. It seems 
the employees didn’t take this vacation, they 
didn’t take their sick leave, and now, when 
the rent control is about to end—and let’s 
hope it does end on the Ist day of July— 
[Applause.}| Well, they came up for $1,600,- 
000 to pay for this leave that the men felt 
they had coming because they hadn't taken 
their time off. To me, it Was no more or less 
than padding the budget of the United States 
of America to the tune of $1,600,000, so we 
started looking further. Do you know what 
the record now shows that is due and will be 
due in the future on this item for all Gov- 
ernment departments? Better than a bil- 
lion dollars for this so-called sick and annual 
leave that you have already appropriated 
money for but hasn’t been taken. Did any- 
body come in and say we will reduce the 
budget that much? Oh, no, certainly not. 

Now, there is one other matter’I want to 
talk about and to stress. That is the distinc- 
tion between an appropriation and an ex- 
penditure. I said the President had some- 
thing to do about this business of economy, 
along with you and me, and he does. In an 
appropriation bill we say no more or less 
than “We will put this amount of money in 
the bank.” It is like telling your wife you 
will give her so much money for the ex- 
penses. Now, some of our wives, naturally, 
want to spend all that is in the bank. 
{Laughter.] They say that if the bank gives 
them blank checks there must be money 
in the bank, or the bank wouldn't give them 
blank checks. |[Laughter.] Well, that is the 
same way up in Congress. Congress is the 
banker. They spend the money and then 
they come back and say, “We have over- 
drawn. We have got a deficiency.” 

Now, what is the difference between ap- 
propriations and expenditures. I said an 
appropriation was only putting the money 
in the bank. Expenditures are the with- 
drawals on that account. The Department 
of Defense did pretty well with its bank ac- 
count last year. You know the House, the 
Congress, insisted that they take $735,000,000 
for a 70-group Air Force. One hundred fifty- 
seven million of it was cash and 577 million 
was for contract authority. They didn’t use 
a bit of that money. 

I say to the President of the United States 
today the mere fact that your Representa- 
tives put all that money in the bank is no 
excuse for him to squander and waste it. 
Moreover, it is no demand that he spend it 
He could do just like he did on the 70-group 
Air Force if he has a will to do it. He can 
save. So equally responsible with the Con- 
gress—and I will take my responsibility and 
my blame—is the President of the United 
States when he uses money out of an appro- 
priation. It is within his power to reduce 
expenditures even more effectively than for 
Congress to reduce appropriations. 

Now, my friends, I am not going to take 
much longer, but 1 want to leave some of 
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these thoughts with you. We are on the 
battle front and we need your help. You are 
the reserves. This is your Government, after 


all. I. doesn’t belong to those who are 2,000,- 
000 strong on our public payroll. You have 
to pay the bill, but as long as any of you are 
coming down and demanding this item, this 


subsidy and that subsidy, and this payroll or 
that payroll, someone has to pay. 

I will never forget what an editor once 
told me about Louis Johnson cutting these 
160,000 off the Defense payroll. He went in 
a barber shop out in Jackson to get shaved. 
After he got down in the chair he thought 
the barber was going to slash his throat. The 
barber said, “You are a fine citizen of the 
United States of America. Here you have 
been advocating this economy. You have 
been advocating this Hoover program. You 
laid out on the streets in Jackson petitions 
to the Congress to reduce the cost of Govern- 
ment, and what happens? This morning my 
son, who was on the Federal payroll in the 
Armed Services, is back home, and I am going 
to have to support him. You are a fine 
citizen.” All this was said while the barber’s 
razor was skimming my friend’s neck. So, 
you see, it isn’t all roses. 

No, this is a big job. This is a real battle. 
There is a real bulge in this budget. We face 
a deficit of $14,000,000,000 this year and next, 
and it could be more. 

How can we win the cold war if we are 
going to give to Russia the greatest secret 
weapon she could wish from anyone, and 
that is an economically unsound America? 
My judgment is that Russia will never fight 
with the weapons of a shooting war when she 
can see America going down the road to an 
insolvency that will create more confusion 
and allow her to penetrate the United States 
of America, as she did the other nations, 
with her stibversive elements and take over. 
Let’s eonsider that we must defeat her by 
depriving her of the use of this great weapon, 
an insolvent America. 

It is up to you, it is up to Congress, it is 
up to the President, it is up to every citizen 
of the United States of America to help win 
this battle. [Applause.] 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp my twenty- 
fifth radio broadcast from Washington 
on the subject Happenings in Washing- 
ton. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON 
(Program No. 25) 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, this is Ep MarR- 
BIN, speaking to you from the Nation's Capi- 
tal, and bringing you another discussion of 
happenings in Washington. 

A little more than a month ago, on one of 
these broadcasts, I discussed the social-se- 
curity law. I explained its weaknesses and 
the new amendments now being written in 
Congress. I told you about the bill which 
the House of Representatives passed and how 
the Senate Finance Committee was striving 
to improve it. I am a member of that 
important committee, 


You know of my fight for a sounder, safer 
foundation under the social-security struc- 
ture. I believe the workers whose wages are 
subject to social-security deductions should 
have complete assurance that they will re- 
ceive the benefits when they become eligible 
without being taxed a second time. But, as 
I said in my earlier broadcast, that cannot 
be accomplished in this Congress. 

Since that time, I’ve had thousands of 
letters from Pennsylvanians. They expressed 
great personal interest in the law and the 
proposed changes. Many sought further in- 
formation. 

I am therefore taking this occasion to 
report once more on the latest developments, 
Of course, the bill is a considerable distance 
from becoming law. Some changes must be 
expected. But its general form is now sharp 
enough to give a reasonable picture of what 
the social-security future holds in store. 

In my opinion, the bill which emerged 
from the Finance Committee is a better bill 
than the one approved by the House. Sev- 
eral important improvements have been 
made. 

The first would greatly increase the num- 
ber of persons to be covered under old-age 
and survivors insurance. The House would 
have taken in eleven million. We finally 
decided upon the addition of nine and one- 
half million to the thirty-five million now 
covered. 

Mostly they would be the self-employed, 
except for professional men and women, 
The House bill would have forced in hun- 
dreds of thousands of State and local em- 
ployees now already protected by sound 
pension systems of their own. These people 
appealed to us not to make them lose what 
they had for the lesser Federal benefits. In 
the Senate bill, public employees already 
under a retirement system are not included 
on a compulsory basis. Voluntary coverage 
would be available for the million and a half 
State and local government employees who 
are not under a retirement system. 

The House would also have forced in those 
whose income comes largely from tips and 
gratuities. Spokesmen for these people ap- 
pealed to us to exclude them. They are 
not in the law now and, at their request, we 
have kept them out. 

The question of farmers and farm labor 
was handled much the same by the Senate 
Committee and by the House. Farmers and 
farm labor are excluded from provisions of 
the law. However, the Senate mmittee 
agreed to cover certain border-line agricul- 
tural workers. 

For the first time there will be coverage 
for domestic workers, except on farms. This 
will apply to both full-time and day workers 
but not to those who do a day’s work in one 
house and a second day in another. 

The second big change is in the amount 
of the benefits to be paid. As we all know, 
prices of everything have been greatly in- 
flated since the law was first enacted in 
1935. Benefits which were regarded as good 
in those days are too small by today’s stand- 
ards. So the Senate committee voted to 
increase benefit payments an average of 90 
percent. Actually, those receiving the larg- 
est benefits under existing law would receive 
increases of about 60 percent. Those in the 
lowest brackets would get increases of 100 
percent. 

The 90-percent average increase in bene- 
fits provided by the Senate committee com- 
pares with increases averaging 70 percent, 
provided by the House. 

Although the benefits are greatly increased, 
the Senate committee decided that no higher 
payroll deductions would be needed until 
1956. At that time the present 112-percent 
rate will be raised to 2 percent and then 
would increase gradually until 1970 when it 
would reach 314 percent. 

Many people think of social security only 
in terms of its most important feature—the 
old-age and survivors insurance, 
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But this law includes other things On 
of these is the public-assistance program 
in which Federal funds are put up to match 
State contributions for the needy aged, bling 
dependent children, and certain other 
smaller programs, 

Now, when the social security law was 
passed in 1935, Congress had two principa) 
things in mind. 

The first and long-term feature was the 
old-age-insurance feature, which Called for 
contributions from the employer and the 
employee, and no Government handouts 

The second, the public-assistance feature, 
was a purely temporary program. Let me 
emphasize that word—temporary. 

Under this the Federal Government woulq 
make matching contributions to the States 
to help the needy aged and other bene. 
ficiaries. But as soon as the insurance sys. 
tem was well established Uncle Sam would 
get out of the business of providing local 
assistance. That, it was felt, was a job en. 
tirely for the States and local communities, 

But things didn’t work out that way. The 
old-age and survivors insurance has been 
in existence for 15 years. It is far bigger 
than when originally created, with more than 
35,000,000 men and women under its covey. 
age. 

Yet, despite this fact, old-age assistance 
and other direct relief programs, with match. 
ing Federal contributions, have continued to 
grow at such a rate that its beneficiaries now 
outnumber those of the insurance system 

Do you know, for instance, that in the 
State of Louisiana 8 out of every 10 per- 
sons 65 years of age or older gets old-age 
assistance more than half of which comes 
from Federal tax money? 

Do you know that 6 out of every 10 in 
Oklahoma and 5 out of every 10 in Georgia 
and Mississippi are given this old-age assist- 
ance? 

In our State of Pennsylvania, which con- 
tributes such a large share of the Federal 
tax money, only 1 out of every 10 persons 
over 65 years old receives these funds. And 
the Federal Government bill for public as- 
sistance is over $1,100,000,000 a year. 

Well, that was the way the so-called tem. 
porary feature has continued to grow. The 
bill which passed the House would have 
made it still larger. It would have the Fed- 
eral Government pay more and more into 
the fund. 

One firm advantage of the Senate bill !s 
that it reverses the trend. It seeks to do 
what was intended in the first place—get 
more people under the social-security insur- 
ance plan and fewer under old-age assist« 
ance. By a change in eligibility require- 
ments it provides that 500,000 more aged 
individuals would come under the insurance 
plan in 1951 alone. 

That is a sound and constructive move 

In a number of other things, where there 
was a real need and where the strain on the 
taxpayers was moderate, the Senate con 
mittee has been more generous than was 
the House. 

For instance, our committee 
Federal assistance to dependent chic 
Blind persons will be eligible for pen 
even with earned incomes up to $50 4 mo! 

Pennsylvania receives no Federal funds lor 
its aid-to-the-blind program because We © 
not conform to the Federal pattern 

We permit blind persons who earn 
much as $1,116 a year to get the full $40-% 
month State pension because we believe * 
gives encouragement to the blind to become 
self-supporting, in part, at least ~y 

We doubled the modest program for chi 
welfare services in rural areas and incresss" 
from seven to twelve million dollars 4 Houses 
approved fund for child welfare services “ 
combat juvenile delinquency. 7 

We are recommending larger Federal grants 
to provide medical, surgical and other ser 
ices for needy, crippled children. 
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So you have now a picture of what the law 
is likely to be when congressional action is 

mpleted. 

, But it will continue to be far from a perfect 
; To operate successfully the system must be 
made sounder financially and more along 
actuarial lines than at present. It should 
be on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

I believe the administration of the law 
must be made as simple as possible. 

I believe a definition of employee must 
be written into this bill which will prevent 
future confusion, There has been much 
confusion and misunderstanding in the past. 

The common-law definition of an employee 
is probably the best we can do at the present 
ime 

Social security and public assistance must 
be kept separate. 

Public assistance is essentially a local func- 
tion. It should be taken care of by the local 
community, with financial assistance from 
the State. Only during great emergencies 
should the Federal Government step in and 
provide funds. 

Sound retirement plans now operating for 
the benefit of State and municipal em- 
ployees, teachers, policemen and firemen 
should not be forced into the Federal system. 

I believe the next Congress should give 
thought to the steps necessary to modernize 
social security and set it upon a firm, broad 
foundation. 

The working man who pays for old-age in- 
surance by regular weekly payroll deductions 
should get what he is paying for. Under 
the present system the Government takes 
this money and spends it for anything from 
submarines to flood-control projects. Then 
when the worker reaches the age of 65 and 
wants his insurance payments, the Govern- 
ment taxes all the people to get the money 
to pay him and others. 

The worker will pay some of those new 
taxes. So in effect, he will be paying twice 
for his social-security benefits. That prob- 
lem must be faced and solved before it rises 
up to plague the Nation as assuredly it will 
one day. 

My friends, I shall continue to fight for 
sound social security as long as I remain in 
Congress 








3 is Ep MarTINn, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your 
attention 





Lynch Law for Ducks and Geese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
I have prepared entitled “Lynch Law for 
Ducks and Geese.” It deals with a meet- 


ing of sportsmen in Annapolis for the 


discussion of shooting regulations, at 
which the senior Federal judge of Mary- 
‘and, Hon, William C. Coleman, of Bal- 
tmore, is alleged to have made the as- 
tounding statement that he did not in- 
tend to enforce the Federal regulations 
Which prohibit the shooting of ducks and 
seese Over baited waters. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LyncH Law ror Ducks AND GEESE 


For the past 35 years I have been active 
in the cause of wildlife conservation. When 
I was a candidate for the State senate in 
1915 one plank in my platform was the crea- 
tion of a State game department. It was my 
privilege as a member of the State senate 
in 1916 to sponsor that legislation. In 1926 
Gov. Harry F. Byrd appointed me chairman 
of the Virginia Commission of Game and In- 
land Fisheries and for the following 6 years 
I headed that agency. In 1934 I sponsored a 
resolution to create a House Select Commit- 
tee on Wildlife Conservation and for the fol- 
lowing 12 years served as chairman of that 
committee. When the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Wildlife Conservation was abol- 
ished by the Reorganization Act of 1946 I 
was instrumental in having organized a Sub- 
committee on Wildlife of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments of which I was then a member, 

God blessed the North American Con- 
tinent with a great abundance of wildlife 
and a habitat well suited for its maintenance, 
But in our mad rush to convert natural re- 
sources into gold we greatly damaged that 
habitat by the destruction of our forests, the 
pollution of our streams, the drainage of 
marsh areas, and the erosion of our topsoil 
through improvident farming. And that 
damage to our renewable wildlife resources 
was greatly accelerated by an ever-increasing 
number of those who loved to hunt and fish, 
who were skilled in the use of modern fire- 
arms and who were for the large part un- 
mindful of the heavy inroads upon brood 
stock that were being made. 

That is especially true of our migratory 
bird population Fortunately, Congress rec- 
ognized the value of that natural resource 
and the importance of preserving it and 
under the guidance of a conservation-minded 
President ratified a migratory bird treaty, 
first with Canada and then with Mexico, un- 
der which the Federal Government gained 
the power through Executive orders to be 
issued by the President, to control the future 
hunting of migratory birds. The treaty in 
question prohibited all killing of migratory 
birds except to the extent thereafter author- 
ized by Executive orders of the President. 

In the years immediately following the 
ratification of that treaty the supply of 
migratory birds and especially of ducks and 
geese was still so plentiful that liberal regu- 
lations for hunting were issued. The sea- 
son was 90 days, the bag limit was 25 per 
day on ducks and 4 per day on geese and 
it was permissible to shoot over baited 
waters. The destruction under that pro- 
gram, coupled with some adverse breed- 
ing seasons and an alarming increase in the 
drainage of nesting and feeding marshes, 
made curtailment in hunting privileges an 
absolute necessity. That curtailment, how- 
ever, was accompanied by the passage of 
the Pittman-Robertson Act, which I co- 
sponsored with the distinguished late Sena- 
tor Pittman, to create funds for the States 
for the improvement of the game supply 
and by the passage of the Duck Stamp Act 
which was sponsored by my House Select 
Committee on Wildlife Conservation to cre- 
ate a special fund all of which would be 
used for the benefit of migratcry birds. And 
during the depression years those funds were 
augmented by allocation of special relief 
funds by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for the acquisition and development of ref- 
uge areas in the United States. 

Sportsmen interested in the problem of 
saving our ducks and geese organized a splen- 
did association which they call Ducks Un- 
limited. That organization has used money 
raised in the United States primarily for 
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the purpose of developing and protecting 
essential breeding areas in Canada, 

But, in spite of all of these efforts, our sup- 
ply of ducks and geese has continued to de- 
cline and further restrictions had to be im- 
posed upon the kill to keep the essential 
brood stock from being exterminated. The 
very destructive practice of luring ducks and 
geese to the blind by the use of corn and 
chopped sweetpotatoes was _ prohibited. 
Shooting after 4 p. m. when ducks were re- 
turning to their feeding areas was prohibited. 
The daily bag limit on ducks was reduced 
to four and the open season reduced to 30 
days. 

These restrictions upon the kill would 
have been effective but for an unfortunate 
development of a spirit of lawlessness and 
a deplorable disregard for constituted au- 
thority, to say nothing of a disregard for 
the future of a great natural resource. Well- 
informed witnesses testifying this year be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Wildlife esti- 
mated the unlawful kill at 25 percent of 
the total kill. It naturally follows if that 
type of lawlessness could be stamped out 
we could either have a longer season and 
a more liberal bag limit for legitimate shoot- 
ers or we could to that extent increase the 
available supply. 

In order to increase the effectiveness of 
law enforcement which was urgently needed, 
the Congress last year increased the price of 
the duck-stamp licenses from $1 to $2 which 
doubled the funds available to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for the employment of en- 
forcement agents in the field. Those agents, 
while still entirely too few in number, have 
shown a commendable activity in appre- 
hending violators but unfortunately in some 
jurisdictions they have encountered Federal 
judges who, instead of discharging their 
sworn duty to uphold the law as well as set- 
ting an example for obedience to constituted 
authority, have deliberately adopted a con- 
trary course. 

A notable example is Hon. William C. 
Coleman, of Baltimore, Maryland’s senior 
Federal judge. The following is an excerpt 
from a recent issue of Conservation News of 
the National Wildlife Federation, a pri- 
vately financed institute dedicated to the 
conservation of America’s renewable wildlife 
resources. It relates to a recent meeting of 
sportsmen or those who claim that title, in 
Baltimore at which the shooting regulations 
of the Federal Government was the subject 
of discussion, 


““MARYLAND WATERFOWL MEETING A RIOT 


“The waterfowl forum recently conducted 
at Annapolis, Md., turned into a riot and 
bitter criticism of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, reports the National Wild- 
life Federation. Dr. Clarence Cottam out- 
lined the status of waterfowl as determined 
by the winter surveys in order to give the 
Marylanders the picture and then threw the 
meeting open for discussion. Hon. William 
C. Coleman, Maryland's senior Federal judge, 
was the leader in leveling criticism at the 
waterfowl management progr 
vored baiting ducks throug! 
claiming that 95 percent of : 
in Maryland are shot over baited waters any- 
way. He called for a longer season of 60 
to 70 days with rest days and a larger bag 
limit than 4, stating that 4 ducks are m 
enough to make it worth while to go out 
hunting. He stated further that the district 
attorney had come to his office about a 
month ago with 67 cases of baiting ducks, 





but he did not think it worth while to bring 
them to trial. With only a few exceptions 
the meeting seemed to be unanimous—so far 


as expressions were made—in favor of a long- 
er season for more killing of ducks. At the 
conclusion of the meeting it was put to an 
expression and it voted in favor of more 
shooting days and a bigger bag, in cpit f 
the warning that this might result in a 
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closed season for 1951. Glenn Martin, presi- 
dent of the Maryland League of Sportsmen 
and well-known manufacturer of aircraft, 
was among the few who urged those present 
to temper their demands and listen to rea- 
son. J. Hammond Brown said in his news- 
paper story covering the meeting, ‘there is 
little doubt that, if the Federal authorities 
satished the demands made at the meeting, 
most of the continent’s (waterfowl) popula- 
tion would be wiped out utterly within 30 
days.’ ” 

I am ins¢ 


RESSION 


rting this statement in the CoNn- 
AL Recorp for the information of the 
s of Congress and the twenty-five or 
y million true sportsmen of America in 
ler that they may get a clearer picture of 
yme of the problems confronting us in sav- 
ng our ducks and geese. If this notice to 
Federal judges of the United States 
roves to be inadequate, I shall at some ap- 
yropriate time present to the Senate a de- 
ailed account of every violation in which a 
Federal judge ignores his oath of office, 
gnores the Constitution, ignores statutory 
law, and metes out lynch law to the ducks 
and geese. 








The Role of the Democrat in World Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wedresday, May 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp remarks I made on 
May 19 before the Women’s National 
Democratic Club, of Washington, D. C., 
on the role of the Democrat in world 
affairs. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Mrs. Lehman and I both thank you very 


much for the opportunity to be here with 
you tonight, and we are grateful to you for 
your very friendly welcome. Neither of us is 
a stranger among you. The only new aspect 
of this occasion is my being introduced to 


you as a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate. That makes this a special occasion. At 
least, coming here as a Senator ought to 
make me feel a little different. But to tell 
the truth, it doesr.’t. It merely feels good, as 
it always does, to be among friends. 

I never fail to obtain a great satisfaction 
from meeting with the National Democratic 
Women’s Club, and to see this continuing 
evidence of the vitality of the Democratic 
Party. Your organization is a witness to the 


leading part which the women of the Demo- 
cratic Party are now playing in the affairs of 
the Nation. 

It has not always been so. I recall that 
as recently as 25 years ago women, at least 


in my State, were given virtually no place 
in the party organization. They had little 
or no representation on the State committee, 
and their political influence was almost 
negligible. It was only when Franklin D. 


Roosevelt was elected Governor in 1928, that 
the importance of women as a political force 
was recognized and they were encouraged 


to demand fu 
organizations 
Roosevelt, Mrs 


ll participation in the political 
Under the leadership of Mrs, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Mrs. 
Harrima n, Mrs. Good, Miss Marbury, Mrs. 
O'Day, and others, women were finally given 
equal re epre: entation on the State commit- 
tee. But it took a lot of fightinz with o'd- 
line nolitical lescers to : lish this 


The title I originally gave to my remarks 
tonight was The Democratic Woman in 
Woman in World Affairs. I hope you will 
not be too displeased if I change this title 
a little, and speak on the Democrat in 
World Affairs. I really cannot see the dif- 
ference between the role of a democratic 
woman and the role of a Democrat period. 
So, tonight, I shall speak to you not as 
women but as citizens, as citizens who have 
had the sound judgment to aline themselves 
with the Democratic Party. 

Titles given to speeches are not taken se- 
riously anyway, certainly not by the speak- 
er. Those of you who have read the life of 
William Lloyd Garrison, the Abolitionist 
leader, may recall Mr. Garrison’s famous 
remark when he was invited by an organi- 
zation—perhaps it was a woman’s Club—to 
make a speech, and was asked whether he 
could speak on some topic other than abo- 
lition, and if so, what his lecture fee would 
be. Garrison’s reply was, “If I speak on 
abolition, I will charge no fee. If I speak 
on any other topic, my fee is $200. But 
whatever the topic, I assure you that the 
subject will be the same.” 

So tonight, although I have changed the 
topic, the subject will certainly be the same, 

As a nation, we have never given as much 
attention to world affairs as we should. The 
fact that our immediate neighbors both to 
the north and the south of us were and are 
good neighbors, and the fact that on the 
east and on the west we bordered on vast 
oceans, gave us a false sense of security and 
detachment from world affairs. This illu- 
sion of separation from the rest of the world 
was reflected in the policy of which the Re- 
publican Party became the principal pro- 
tagonist, the policy called isolationism. 
But there is no doubt that this isolationist 
policy was deeply rooted in the feelings of 
the overwhelming majority of the American 
people during the twenties. 

You may be interested to know that the 
Republican Party was not the originator of 
even the name for the isolationist policy. 
The publisher of the Chicago Tribune and 
the junior Senator from Nebraska might 
both be horrified to know that the term 
“isolationism” was actually borrowed from 
Great Britain. Around the turn of the cen- 
tury, a British foreign minister, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, father of the Neville Cham- 
berlain of Munich fame, called upon his 
country to hold itself aloof from the quar- 
rels and alliances of the European Conti- 
nent, and to remain wrapped in what he 
called “splendid isolation.” England, at the 
peak of her power after the Napoleonic and 
post-Napoleonic wars, regarded the English 
Channel and the British Navy as certain 
guaranties that this splendid isolation 
could never be violated. 

England, of course, was awakened from 
her dream of isolation not long afterward, 
but not until her isolationism had very 
nearly destroyed her and the rest of the 
freedom-loving world. 

We in America were awakened from our 
dream of isolation, too. But if it had 
not been for the great courage and foresight 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, we, too, might 
have been engulfed and totally destroyed, 
and the whole Western World with us. 
Happily we awakened just in time. But to- 
day there are those who would have us re- 
turn to the same illusion which once almost 
spelled our doom. 

Our modern-day isolationists, however, are 
not quite as simple or as consistent as the 
isolationists of 20 years ago. The current 
crop of isolationists are only partial isola- 
tionists. They are opposed to helping west- 
ern Europe economically, because, they con- 
tend, it is a waste of money. They are also 
opposed to helping western Europe mili- 
tarily because, they say, that, too, is a waste 
of money. But they are not absolutely op- 
poscd to helping Europe. 
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Oh, no. They are willing to hy Ip Wester 
Europe help us against Russia, providing , 
following conditions are met: — 

1. That western Europe agrees to pay us 
back for all our help. oe 

2. That western Europe agrees not to sh 
into the United States any good: 
compete with American goods. 

8. That Europe agrees to buy from us ; 
of our surpluses. 


p 
s that can 


4. That western Europe agrees to discon. 
tinue much of its normal trade with eastern 
Europe. - 

5. And, finally, that western Eur ‘pean 


countries agree to make all the chang 
their political and economic philos 
certain political sages in this count 
are desirable for Europe. 

So the latter-day isolationists are willing to 
save Europe from Russia, but only on terms 
which no self-respecting European nation 
outside the iron curtain could ever accept. 

That, in essence, is the European policy 
of the isolationists. But, for Asia, the iso- 
lationists have quite a different policy. Por 
that continent, the policy changes from timiq 
to bold, and from halting to headstrong. 
Into those distant parts, the isolationists 
would send troops, guns, planes, ships, naval, 
air, and military missions, and dollars with. 
out limit. They would thus refrain from 
helping the traditionally democratic goyern- 
ments in Europe, and would instead comm 
our resources to the support of an autoc 
regime which has a political structure, but 
no people, the Chinese Government of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

For those who disagree with these For- 
mosa firsters, for those who point out that 
such a policy has no hope of success but 
can only lead to the catastrophe of war, and 
war on the worst possible terms, the isola- 
tionists reply with accusations that I 
critics are Communists or are following the 
Communist Party line. 

It is strange, indeed, that the neoisola- 
tionists are able to stir up this entire coun- 
try, and place our entire foreign policy in 
jeopardy with unsupported accusations 
communism rampant in the State De; 
ment, based solely on the circumstance tl 
the State Department opposes our total | 
volvement in a hopeless adventure in China 
What is the main evidence against the § 





phy 


try think 









st = 


Department? The main evidence is t 
Communists also oppose givins 
Chiang Kai-shek. 


But it is an equally interesting fact—and 
yet seldom noted—that in Europe the Com- 
munists favor almost exactly the same policy 
that our isolationists do. The Commu! 
too, are against the Marshall plan, and th 
Atlantic Pact, and the arms-aid program. Is 
this not evidence, by the same sort ol r¢ 
ing that is now so current, that Senator Ma- 
LONE and Senator WHeRRY and Senator JEN- 
NER are following the Communist Part) ? 
I, for one, am willing to absolve them 
an accusation. I do not think 
should be investigated on this basis. * I 
fail to see why sauce for the goose isn't sauce 
for the gander, too. 

I hope that I have not given the impress 
that this latter-day isolationism 1s 4 
losophy peculiar to or is even excl J 
identified with the Republican Party. © 
tainly we Democrats have our own neo! 
tionist fringe. But the Democratic Pa! 
as such stands for an enlightened and | 
foreign policy, but a foreign policy basec 
bipartisan support. ; 

I, myself, am a firm believer in a forwaré 
looking bipartisan foreign policy. I thins 
that in the present state of the W rid, \ 
must show as little disunity on foreign | 
as possible. I know that on the broad pra: 
ciples of foreign policy, the overw “ 

majority of the American people—of “whi e 
ever political party—are firmly united. The 
are united for the defense not only of ow 














f life but of the right of every people 
re from external aggression. 
ingleness of sentiment in our coun- 
is reflected in the present bipartisan 
n licy in the Congress. I want to 
» that this bipartisan policy was 
hould not be achieved at the price 
ier of vital principles. But the bi- 
policy does require some compro- 
t as world peace requires a degree 
mise. We should be willing to 
»r concessions both at home and 
here necessary to win or to secure 
h justice. Flexibility is a mark of 
1 and not of weakness. 
isolationists want compromise 
1 the home front nor on the world 
Thumbing their noses at the rest of 
world, they demand its unconditional 
They want no part of this bi- 
n foreign policy. 


7 


1 y are as much opposed to the views 
of Senator VANDENBERG as they are to the 


f Secretary Acheson. They are the 
ncilables, whose attitude is just 
ansigent at one pole as is the attitude 
Communists at the other; as I have 
ted, these two extremes meet 
than occasionally. 

t I have talked enough about the isola- 
I haven’t talked at all about our 
role in world affairs or the role 

ich rest of us must play in order 
enable our country to discharge its 


responsibility in the present 
world situation 
We must reject, not only passively but 


the inconsistent philosophy of the 

I We must oppose and break 

reign of terror which these harbingers 

1 have succeeded in setting loose 
country. 


W must support with all our vigor and 


’ the democratic principles which we 
» in the world today. Civil rights 


nd human rights for all our people here 


and for all the peoples everywhere 
the world must constitute our platform in 






Uairs. 

ist support the principle of world 

ration for peace with justice; of inti- 

cooperation with all freedom-loving 
, and of guarded cooperation with all 

rs in the interests of peace and world 
, for each as well as for all. 


We must be ready and willing to surrender 


me of the extreme aspects of national 
vereignty in favor of world peace and 
) This is the basic principle of the 
ted Nations. It is the only way to a 
ry peace. Just as State’s rights have 
yield in some respects to national 

thts, so national rights must also give 
7, under all necessary safeguards, of 
to world rights. These are concepts 

1 more basic today than national rights. 


ur banner in world affairs must be human 


In passing I might mention an interna- 


“€ 


1ent which is, at this time, under 
ideration of the Senate Foreign Re- 
s Committee, and which has been at- 
1 some legal quarters as a partial 
nder of our sovereignty. I refer to the 
Pact. This great and historic 
t declares it to be an international 
fully to destroy groups of individ- 
use of their race, creed, or color, 
lict conditions leading to the de- 

1 of such groups. 
se of the Genocide Pact is to out- 
tial crimes as the mass murder of 
f Germany and of eastern Europe. 
0 place beyond the pale of organ- 
vilized society such destruction of 
is now said to be going on behind 
urtain in the Ukraine and Poland 

Baltic States. 

> with all my heart that this Pact 
roved. For the United States to 
prove it, merely because it in- 
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volves the surrender to an international body 
of the right to sit in judgment on such crimes 
within another country—even within our 
own country—is a sorry reflection not only 
upon our democracy but upon our sense of 
justice. I hope that you and the Demo- 
cratic Party of the entire Nation, and all like- 
minded individuals of all parties, will insist 
that the Genocide Pact be approved without 
further delay. 

I have not tried tonight to give you a com- 
plete description of what I consider to be 
our proper role in world affairs. I have 
merely sketched in a few high lights, some 
of the more important obligations which we 
as citizens and as members of the Demo- 
cratic Party must assume. 

We are in this undertaking together—as fel- 
low Democrats, as fellow citizens, and as fel- 
low human beings. There are really no party 
lines, State lines, or national lines across 
which the perils of this day will not pass. If 
we would save ourselves from deadly 
danger—and I believe it is a danger far great- 
er than that which has ever been faced by 
the peoples of the world in my time and 
perhaps in all time—we must accept and seek 
the help of all men and women of good will, 
of every part of our country and of every 
part of the world. 


a 


Compulsory FEPC Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed inthe 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Senate in Mourning,” from the 
Washington Star of May 21, 1950, relat- 
ing to a proposed compulsory FEPC law. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SENATE IN MOURNING 


Having never been among those who be- 
lieve or who profess to believe that a com- 
pulsory FEPC law would be good legislation, 
this newspaper is not to be listed among 
those mourning its defeat in the Senate. 
The most sincere believer in the merits of 
FEPC, however, would be hard put to join 
in the Senate grieving. 

The FEPC defeat came in the form of fail- 
ure to adopt a proposal to limit debate on 
a@ motion to call up the FEPC bill. The vote 
was 52 for and 32 against. Since 64 favor- 
able votes were needed to invoke cloture, 
this means that FEPC is dead for this session, 
Majority Leader Lucas talks bravely of trying 
again, but the plain fact is that the FEPC 
advocates have not the necessary votes, and 
they know it. 

In the Star’s opinion not more than a cor- 
poral’s guard of Senators really believe in 
and want to adopt a compulsory FEPC. No 
other issue has been so shot through with 
partisan politics as this one, and that is 
something which has to be kept in mind 
when, in the wake of the vote, the sena- 
torial pot begins to call the kettle black. 

The Republicans obviously are trying to 
make all of the political capital they can out 
of the administration’s embarrassment. 
The President has put FEPC at the head of 
his civil-rights program, although it is by 
far the most objectionable of those pro- 
posals. When the test came only 19 Demo- 
cratic Sonators voted for cloture and 26 
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voted against. So it is not surprising, our 
politics being what they are, that the Repub- 
licans should be pounding the partisan 
drums. 

Senator Tart is taking the lead. He points 
out, in doleful tones, that the Democrats 
could muster only 35 percent of their total 
strength for cloture, that the President did 
not put pressure on his party members, that 
Majority Leader Lucas did not bring up 
FEPC at the beginning of the session, etc. 
But how is this to be taken? Senator Tarr 
heretofore has advocated a voluntary FEPC. 
Does he now favor compulsion? Would he 
vote for such a bill on a final test? On both 
counts the true answer probably is no. The 
Chio Senator, by implication, rebukes the 
President for not putting pressure on the 
Democrats. Would he feel the same way if 
the issue had been repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the President had refrained from 
pressuring the Democrats? And why chide 
Senator Lucas for waiting to bring up FEPC? 
The votes for cloture would not have been 
forthcoming at any time, and to have 
brought FEPC up at the beginning of the 
session would have delayed and might have 
killed other more important legislation. 

So as the Senate goes into mourning over 
this matter the people have reasons to frown 
on the whole performance. It is a perform- 
ance which, on both sides of the aisle, un- 
masks politics in its drabbest form. The 
only Senators who can be said with certainty 
to have voted according to their convictions 
are the 6 Republicans and the 26 Democrats 
who combined to beat the cloture move. 





“Who Killed Cock Robin?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Who killed Cock 
Robin? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does not know. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHERRY. The Vice President 
did exactly what I thought he would do; 
he said he did not know. SoI want to 
give him the information. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial from the Wilmington (Del.) 
Journal-Every Evening for May 20, 1950. 
The editorial is headed ‘““Who killed Cock 
Robin?” and in the opinion of the junior 
Senator from Nebraska correctly places 
responsibility for failure of cloture to be 
applied on the motion to consider the 
FEPFC bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: ; 

WHO KILLED Cock RoBIN? 

As a result of a test vote in the Senate 
yesterday the FEPC bill, heart of the Presi- 
dent’s civil-rights program, now becomes offi- 
cially “unfinished business.” That’s a mis- 
nomer. The correct word is “finished’’— 
meaning that no further attempts can use- 
fully be made tlis session to translate the 
measure into law. 

We can understand the disappointment 
many persons feel today in consequence of 

he failure of a Democratic Senate to re- 
deem one of the main pledges of the Demo- 
cratic Party’s platform. But the vote yester- 
1y shows well enough where the blame lies. 
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Only 19 Democrats supported the motion for 
cloture, while 26 opposed it. On the other 
side of the Chamber there were 33 Republi- 
cans in favor and only 6 against. 

If, therefore, the FEPC bill is dead for this 
year—as is now generally agreed—it was the 
Democratic majority which killed it. The 
record is clear and it will remain there for all 
to read. 

In view of this latest development it may 
well be asked if President Truman is still 
insisting, as he kept repeating on his non- 
political western tour, that the present 
Democratic Congress is infinitely better than 
its Republican-controlled predecessor. And, 


by the way, who are the obstructionists now? 
, 









Grievances of the American Chamber of 
Commerce of Morocco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Vednesday, May 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I would 
like to call the Senate’s attention to page 


25 of the House statement regarding 
treaty compliance, especially that part 
Stat bn 


The committee of conference tock note of 


1 


a re uring letter of May 5, 1950, from Ad- 
ministrator Hcffman * ® *® which letter 
is quoted. 


Mr. Hoffman is quoted as saying: 

A similar amendment was carefully con- 
sidered by the Foreign Relations Committee 
which decided that it was not necessary in 
view of arrangements made with the French 
Government to deal with this situation by 
the Department of State, the Department of 
Commerce, and ECA. These arrangements 
have keen operating since December 31, 1949. 


Mr. President, I have before me a copy 
of a letter written on May 12, 1950, by 
the president of the American Chamber 
of Commerce of Morocco, a member of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
This gentleman says: 

The entire membership of the American 
Chamber of Commerce of Morocco was sur- 
prised to learn that a formal claim had been 
made to the effect that our grievances had 
been or were being remedied by official action 
in Morocco or in Paris. You will recall that 
similar claims have been made each time 
Congress became interested in the Moroccan 
situation to the point of seriously considering 
legisiation that will remedy it. 

Mr. President, the chamber of com- 
merce lists 11 grievances which the De- 
partment of State has been unable to 
remedy. I am sure that it will convince 
anyone who reads it that the conference 
decision unfortunately relied too fully 
on ECA and State Department state- 
ments. 

As a matter of principle, Iam averse to 
restrictions in appropriation measures 
which bring about results that are more 
appropriate in authorization acts. In 
this case, however, I strongly recom- 
mend to the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee that his 
committee take cognizance of these two 
documents and remedy once and for all 
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the rank injustice which they indicate 
and which the Senate was unfortunately 
deterred from remedying by action of the 
conference whose report is before us now. 
I ask that these documents be included in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 


[From hearings on the Foreign Economic 
Assistance Act of 1950] 


Treaty compliance: The Senate version 
(sec. 106) sought to add to the act (sec. 115) 
a provision forbidding the expenditure of 
counterpart funds by any country having a 
dependent area which fails to comply with 
treaty obligations to the United States. The 
£enate version (sec. 107) also sought to add 
a provision to the act stating: “The terms 
of any treaty to which the United States and 
any participating country are parties shall 
remain in full force and effect until super- 
seded by a new treaty ratified by the Senate 
unless, prior thereto, it expires by its own 
terms.” 

The House version 
provisions. 

The conference agreement omits them. 

The relevant provision of the Senate ver- 
sion was designed to deal with a situation 
in Morocco, where a number of Americans 
have complained of alleged discriminatory 
acts of local officials against United States 
nationals engaged in business. This topic 
was discussed briefly above in connection 
with the language pertaining to discrimina- 
tory trade practices. As noted, the lan- 
guage of the Senate version, strengthened 
at the instance of the House members of 
the committee of conference, has been in- 
cluded in the conference agreement. 

The committee of conference took note of 
a reassuring letter of May 5, 1950, from Ad- 
ministrator Hoffman to the Honorable Tom 
CONNALLY, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, which letter 
is quoted. (The amendment referred to in 
the lIectter is the above-discussed amend- 
ment in the form prior to the addition of 
strengthening language in the committee 
of conference): 

“An amendment has been proposed to 
* * * which would prohibit release of 
counterpart funds to any country so long 
as there exists a violation of a treaty be- 
tween the United States and a dependent 
area of that country. 

“This amendment is aimed at alleged dis- 
criminations against American businessmen 
in Morocco. A similar amendment was care- 
fully considered by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, which decided that it was not 
necessary in view of arrangements made with 
the French Government to deal with this 
situation by the Department of State, the 
Department of Commerce, and ECA. These 
arrangements have been operative since De- 
cember 31, 1949. They provide a consulta- 
tive machinery in which American consular 
representatives can take part in the consid- 
eration of actions of the local French au- 
thorittes in Morocco with respect to the 
granting of import and exchange licenses in 
circumstances where discrimination against 
American traders in the area is claimed to 
exist. If such local consultation does not 
satisfactorily take care of any particular come 
plaint, the matter can be raised on a diplo- 
matic level with the French Foreign Office 
and this has, in fact, been done when it 
appeared necessary. ECA is of the opinion 
that these arrangements should be adequate 
to protect American citizens against im- 
proper discriminations, and that a manda- 
tory requirement to immobilize the entire 
counterpart account (which is used for large 
and important projects connected with the 
recovery of the entire French union) is a 
wholly excessive sanction, 


contained no such 


— 




















































“Furthermore, the © © © an 
e* * * gives the Administrator =e 
basis in granting dollar assistance or jn acte 
ing on proposals to release counterpart, for 
taking action to see that discriminato, 
business restrictions against Uniteq States 
citizens are terminated. Under this provie 
sion, I would consider myself bound to take 
suitable action in accordance with the jn. 
tent of this provision in cases where jt 1s 
established to the satisfaction of the respon. 
sible United States Government authorities 
that such discriminations are not correcteg 
Hence the * * * amendment gives as. 
surance that discriminations against Amer. 
ican businessmen can be dealt with promptly 
and efiectively.” 

The committee of conference took note 
also of a memorandum of May 9, 1950, from 
the Department of State reviewing the prob. 
len in detail and stating the same concly. 
sions as the above-cited letter. 

In view of the above communications the 
committee of conference concluded that no 
provision additional to that added to the act 
in relation to discriminatory trade practices 
would be necessary. 


ed 


AMERICAN CHAMELR oF 
COMMERCE OF Morocco, 
Casablanca, May 12, 1950, 
Mr. ROBERT E. RODEs, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEsR Bos: The entire membership of the 
American Chamber of Commerce of Morocco 
was surprised to learn that a formal claim 
had been made to the effect that our griev- 
ances had been or were being remedied by 
Official action in Morocco or in Paris. You 
will recall that similar claims have been 
made each time Congress became interested 
in the Moroccan situation to the point of ses 
riously considering legislation that will rem. 
edy it. 

There follows a list of current complaints 
which have not been remedied and which, 
we are all convinced, will never be remedied 
until stiff legislation is passed which re- 
quires Morocco to live up to its treaties: 

I, Customs are still valued by local authors 
ities at the port of entry, whereas treaties 
require their valuation by an international 
commission on a long-term basis. While 
these valuations are not as flagrantly dis- 
criminatory as they were when the Depart- 
ment of State promised to remedy them 4 
year ago, there still is much discrimination 
and much delay in customs that will not be 
avoided until treaty provisions are strictly 
applied. Furthermore, no provision has 
been made for refunds of any of the over- 
assessments which were admitted by the 
Department of State. 

II. “Consumption taxes” which applied to 
certain necessities like lubricating oil, sup- 
plied principally by the United States, and 
do not apply to French luxuries like furs 
and jewelry, still are being collected in spite 
of the fact that they are in addition to the 
treaty-fixed 1214 percent customs duty and 
despite the fact that our members were of 
cially informed in writing by the Consul 
General that they were in no way required 
to pay these taxes. 

III. Final agreement by the Department 
of State with the Protectorate was, in my 
opinion and that of the membership, 4 com- 
plete victory for French interests. However, 
as unfavorable as it is, it is not being applied 
honestly by Protectorate officials. Americans 
repeatedly have been refused licenses au- 
thorized under the agreement, and licenses 
actually granted have been subjected to ce 
laying tactics. On the other hand, licenses 
not permitted by the regulations have bees 
granted to favored persons. " 

IV. One of the most recent cases of licens? 
refusals is preventing an American from 0) 
taining spare parts necessary to operate his 
bus line. The same American has likewise 
been delayed for months in obta 
censes for spare parts for the P.per 
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which he is agent. The effect of 
l to cause future purchasers to 
ther makes. 
ing to the regulations themselves, 
wn in a way that is intended 
st all business to the French 
nd cartels. Most of the products 
unrestricted import are those 
controlled largely by French in- 
fact that the list includes man- 
bacco products should be ample 
more concern was shown about 
red concerns than to the eco- 
irements of the country. As you 
co has ample tobacco manufac- 
lities for ordinary products. The 
ducts will be primarily luxuries, 
- course, profit only the tobacco 
, in which the Paris and Nether- 
‘Bank have a heavy interest. On the 
cotton textiles, used clothing 
other necessities formerly sold by 
\meri till are under rigid embargo. 
VI. The agreement absolutely overlooks 
t that independent Americans did 
Morocco’s total import business 
when free competition prevailed. 
i have been assured an over-all vol- 
represents the 1948 percentage. I 
at our negotiators tried to make 
ement, but were rebuffed by the 
government. As it now stands, 
» business that we did with our 
has been wiped out by the em- 
I influx of official dollars made 
possi ECA is diverted to our former 
( . This is done by claiming a 
“histor basis” of allocations with provi- 
si usually of 15 percent of the total to 
I by all “new importers.” French 
rters by far outnumber American 
When one remembers that Mar- 
money has increased imports in 
; to 10 times the prewar figure 
ined the historical pattern, it 
see how wealthy and power- 
1ese cartel members are becom- 
their former American competi- 
x driven out of business. 
are many other discriminatory 
in the agreement. For instance, 
of tractors must have repair fa- 








cilit which the cartel considers adequate, 
‘ t cartel members have large shops 
which were necessitated by the requirements 
to keep up old equipment during the war 
e I war period, this is merely another 
v ruling out our members. Obviously, 


wishes to buy tractors and keep 
imself, we should be able to com- 
s business. 





VIII. One of our members who represents 
Re -Rand consistently receives an 
ullocat of official dollars for office equip- 
ment, which is about one-tenth of that of 
h FY h competitor, who represents 


The regulations cite the Compagnie 
e des Transports as a priority user 
products purchased with ECA 

his company was created by the 

Fren linistration with the intention of 
ving monopoly on transportation. The 
ites has repeatedly refused to rec- 

le legality of the position claimed 

The recognition in the final agree- 

he first step toward breaking down 
ance, 

An example of how this company operates 
> n from the bus situation. Morocco 

additional bus service desperately. 
lericans here have been successful 
z American-type bus service with 

American equipment. They are un- 

pand their services because the au- 

: have arbitrarily decided to limit the 

uinber of total passenger capacity allotted 
americans to a few hundred, while the 

nie Marocaine des Transports, a non- 

n firm, has an allocated capacity of 

Cats, of which only 10,000 are in 
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X. To add to the other difficulties which 
have been placed in our way, the French 
Government now is encouraging barter trans- 
actions which are costly to the whole French 
economy and which virtually freeze out nor- 
mal enterprise. In order to be sure that 
Americans do not compete in this, the prod- 
ucts offered in barter are not Moroccan prod- 
ucts, but are taken from other colonial loca- 
tions where Americans have no treaty rights 
and are not allowed to operate. 

XI. During the discussions that followed 
the State Department’s. temporary sccept- 
ance of the decree of December 28, 1948, which 
put a ban on imports without official ex- 
change, the American members of the so- 
called mixed commission, required that 
American citizens be granted the right to 
import any article they need for their per- 
sonal use, with assurances that they would 
not to be resold. The Protectorate Govern- 
ment acquiesced to this clause, which, how- 
ever, was not honored in practice. As soon 
as the Protectorate Government obtained the 
State Department’s extension of the pre- 
liminary acceptance of the edict, it refused 
to permit the entry of any article that was 
not in the list of free imports. 

As an example, Americans have been and 
still are being, refused the importation of 
a@ personal car, which invariably is essential 
for the conduct of their business. Mr. Ed- 
win Sendro, an American citizen, established 
in transport business in French Morocco, in 
returning from the United States brought 
with him his personal car. He has recently 
been ordered by the Cherifian customs au- 





thorities to ship the car out and pay a 
fine of approximately $25. The enclosed let- 
ter signed by Mr. Sendro is self-explanatory 


on this subject. 

Another example of this type 
ing from Tangier recently, my personal car 
broke down in Spanish Morocco. I man- 
aged to reach Casablanca, where, upon in- 
quiry, it was discovered that replacement 
parts for the car were not available either 
in French Morocco or in Tangier, and that 
their shipment from the United States would 
require 2 to 3 months. As president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce of Mo- 
rocco, the car was indispensable both for 
my business as well as for the chamber. A 
letter to the consulate general (copy en- 
closed) brought a negative reply from the 
local customs authorities. Simultaneously, 
a request to Official Rabat for a car, even on 
temporary admission until my car was re- 
paired, met with as little success. In the 
meantime I was obliged to rent a French- 
manufactured car that cost me $10 a day. 
The attitude of the French administration 
on this matter is most incomprehensible. 
We, however, can draw our own conclusions, 

In summarizing, you may be assured that 
any change in our situation since January 
1 has been for the worse, that no special 
machinery for adjusting claims exists that 
did not exist before (conferences between 
consular and residency officials involve the 
same personnel and lead to the same frus- 
trating results even though they are now 
called deliberations of a mixed commis- 
sion); that no attempt is being made to 
obtain reimbursements of the millions of 
francs that we have paid under protest, 
with United States official advice to do so; 
and that nothing is being done to ameliorate 
our situation. 

Very truly yours, 
Gus G. STRATTON, 
President of the American Chamber 
of Commerce of Morocco, 


In return- 











CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1950. 
Mr. RoBeErT E. Ropes, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Ropes: This is to inform you that 
the American Chamber of Commerce of Mo- 
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rocco, of which Gus G. Stratton is president, 
is a member in good standing of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 
Cordially yours, 
SaAMvUEL S. ERICSSON, 
Assistant Manager, Foreign Come 
merce Department. 










































































































Wisconsin Essay Contest on Employing 
Physically Handicapped Workers 


EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I 
prepared a statement on the subject of 
a wonderful institution, so to spe: 
a Nation-wide essay contest—which has 
developed in the crusade for employment 
of physically handicapped Americans, 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be —s in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There > bel ng no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY EXANDER WILEY ON 
EMPLOYING PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

“Hire the handicapped, it’s good business.” 

This is oe title of the 1950 contest spon- 
sored by the President’s Committee on Ha- 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped 


Week, associated with the United States De- 
Labor. 


have 


ak— 


SENATOR AI 











partment of This essay contest is 
open to students in public and private high 
schools in the eleventh and tw 2 3 
throughout the Nation. These zit 


a 
r 
J 
o 
‘ 


says of 1,200 words or less are to my 
of thinking a bri aie t way of spotlightin 
he attention of the 48 States on this critical 
subject. 


Poe 


As I was happy to do last year, I should 
like once again to invite the attention of the 
Senate to the splendid way in which this 
essay contest has been conducted in my own 


State of Wisconsin. Our able Governor, the 
Honorable Oscar Rennebohm, appointed a 
committee on employment of the physically 
handicapped. Its secretary is Mr. A. L. Beis 
As in 1949, when I commented on this issue 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, I feel that this 
committee has carried through its assignment 
with exemplary skill. 

The State prizes and honorable mentions 
have now been awarded, and I want to ex- 
press my sincerest congratulations to the 
Governor’s committee, to the winning 
youngsters, to their proud parents, to their 
teachers and principals, who also feel justi- 
fiable pride. I want too to express my feli- 
citations to the Wisconsin Association for 
the Disabled which made available the State 
cash prizes as well as to the members os 
President Truman’s committee, the Inte 
national Association of Machinists, and the 
Disabled American Veterans through whose 
courtesy the national cash prizes were made 
available. Let me express by congratula- 
tions, too, to the members of the Governor's 
committee of the physically handicapp d 
the interagency committee, and to the 1950 
essay contest judges. 

These three groups comprise an honor 
of some of Wisconsin’s most outstanding 
citizens—men of all political faiths, men de- 
voted to the great goal of the essay contest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be appended to my statement a 
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fact sheet, listing the prize winners, as well 
as a list of the distinguished panel of leaders 
who serve in the various capacities I have 
mentioned, and that there follow this list the 
1950 Wisconsin first prize essay by young 
Miss Betsy Ann Barland, age 16, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., Senior High School. 
The matters referred to follows: 


Facts oN Essay CONTEST, “HIRE THE HANDI- 
CAPPED. . « ITs Goop BUSINESS” 


WISCONSIN STATE PRIZE WINNERS 


irst prize, $50 United States Savings 
Bond; entrance in national contest: Betsy 
Ann Barland, age 16, Eau Claire Senior High 
School, junior class. Parents: Mr. and Mrs. 
George C. Barland {occupation real estate, 
Eau Claire). 

Second prize, $25 cash award. 

Barbara Alice Murray, age 16, Wauwatosa 
Senior High School—junior class. Parents: 
Mr. and Mrs. Ned Murray, (occupation, sales 
engineer, West Allis). 

Third prize, $20 cash award. 

Byron Lee Barrington, age 17, Little Wolf 
High School, Manawa—senior class. Par- 
ents: Mr. and Mrs. Harold Barrington, (0oc- 
cupation, instructor in agriculture). 

Fourth prize, $17.50 cash award: 

H. James Smith, age 17, McDonell Me- 
morial High School, Chippewa Falls, senior 
class. Parents: Mr. and Mrs. Levi E. Smith, 
Occupation, logger, Chippewa Falls). 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Audrey Clemens, Hartford High School, 
Hartford. 

Donald S. Clow, St. Francis Seminary, 
Milwaukee. 

Leon David Hamilton, Appleton Senior 
High School, Appleton. 

Kenneth Hintzman—St. Francis Seminary, 
Milwaukee. 

Charles Lipscomb, Wauwatosa Senior High 
School, Wauwatosa. 

Betty Mayer, Hartford High School, Harte 
ford. 

CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 


State prize winners will receive parchment 
awards signed by the President of the United 
States. Contestants selected as State prize 
winners and for honorable mention will re- 
ceive certificates of merit signed by the Gove 
ernor of Wisconsin and the committee chair- 
man. 


THE GOVERNOR’S COMMITTEE ON THE EMPLOY= 
MENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Oscar Rennebohm, Governor; Harry Lip- 
part, chairman. 

Members: Harry Lippart, chairman, Mad- 
ison; C. H. Crownhart, Madison; George 
Haberman, Milwaukee; John M. Sorenson, 
Milwaukee; William J. Petersen, Madison; 
Robert A. Ewens, Milwaukee; William F, 
Faulkes, Madison; Harry A. Nelson, Mil- 
waukee; William H. Siemering, Madison; A, 
D. Kvool, Milwaukee; Ben E. Kuechle, Wau- 
sau; D. Weston Day, Milwaukee; Arthur F, 
Trebilcock, Madison; Jack Spore, Milwaukee; 
Robert W. Hansen, Milwaukee; Max Ninman, 
Reedsburg; Fred MacMillan, Madison; Milo 
Swanton, Madison; O. H. Plenzke, Madison; 
Joseph D. Mackin, Marinette; Mark R, 
Byers, Wausau; Sid Bliss, Janesville; A. L, 
Beier, secretary, Madison. 

INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE 


Hobart Bondi, Veterans’ Administration; 
Joseph Brown, Vocational Rehabilitation; 
L. T. Burdick, Veterans’ Employment Serv- 
ice; Max Hays, Wisconsin State Employment 
Service. 


ESSAY CONTEST JUDGES, 1950 


Hon. Lyall T. Beggs, past national com- 
mander, Veterans of Foreign Wars. Hon. 
Walter S. Bottsford, secretary, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission. Hon. Harry J. 
Burczyk, commissioner, Industrial Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin, 


CASH PRIZE DONOR 
Wisconsin Association for the Disabled, 


R. E. Balliette, president. 


THat Is WHY THE IMPAIRED WorKER DOES 
BETTER WorK 


(By Betsy Barland, Eau Claire (Wis.) Senior 
High School; David Barnes, principal; 
Ethel M. King, English instructor) 


America cannot be called the land of op- 
portunity unless it means an opportunity for 
all people regardless of whether they have a 
physical disability or not. Each year ap- 
prceximately 250,000 more men and women are 
added to the ranks of the handicapped. 
These Americans have as much right to be 
independent and self-supporting to their 
fullest capacities as they have to freedom of 
speech and freedom of worship. The prob- 
lem of finding a job is a very serious one for 
these people. The American system of in- 
itiative and free enterprise is not working 
for them if they fail to find some sort of 
job with which they can provide for them- 
selves and their families. 

Today’s handicapped have the full support 
of the United States Government. For more 
than 26 years there have been rehabilitation 
programs going on in one form or another, 
Sometimes the progess has been slow, but it 
has always been going forward. Now today, 
thanks to several bills passed by the Govern- 
ment, which provides “an effective job coun- 
seling—service,” many more of the nation's 
handicapped are finding good jobs. The 
heaviest burden of the disabled is their idle- 
ness. Through the rehabilitation programs 
they can have the privilege of going forth 
each day to their chosen work. That is the 
greatest gift that free men may enjoy in a 
democratic society. There are no financial 
yardsticks to measure the difference be- 
tween a self-reliant, happy worker carrying 
his own responsibilities, and a glum, de- 
pressed citizen depending on others for his 
everyday needs. The difference is more than 
in dollars and cents. It is in happiness, good 
citizenship, and social usefulness. 

Rehabilitation means the “restoring of the 
handicapped to the fullest physical, mental, 
vocational, and economic usefulness of which 
they are capable.” The services provided by 
this program vary with the individuals who 
are served; but in each case the particular 
difficulties and aptitudes of the persons con- 
cerned are the factors which determine which 
services are necessary. One person may need 
an artificial limb, another may need just ad- 
vice and counsel. While one may need train- 
ing for a job, another may need just a change 
in the type of work he is doing. No job can 
be considered entirely suitable for a given 
person until his remaining abilities have 
been found sufficient for that job. When 
the handicapped person is properly trained 
and properly placed, he can work as well as 
anybody. Production records prove it. It’s 
not what a man has lost, but what he has 
left that is important. With proper place- 
ment, disability disappears as a job factor. 
The ability to do a thing is much more im- 
portant than the disability. 

Before the war, the normal tendency of 
the employer was to place the impaired 
worker in clerical or sedentary work. How- 
ever, times have changed, and the handi- 
capped are now taking the actual manu- 
facturing and productive jobs. During the 
war when there was a scarcity of man- 
power, an armed America, stimulated with 
the urgency for maximum production, 
scraped the bottom of her manpower barrel 
and uncovered a veritable gold mine. The 
handicapped were called at last to the pro- 
duction benches, because there was no one 
else. In the war years there were three- 
quarters of a million impaired workers work- 
ing in war plants. Their performance was 
praised by the management, and they made 
a marked contribution toward the winning 
of the war, 
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During these hard-pressed years, the em- 
ployer found out a great deal about the 
impaired worker, I’any Jobs thought pre. 
viously to need two Lands, were found to be 
done just as well with one hand and a hook 
In quite a number of jobs it was found oy; 
that the handicapped do better. For jn. 
stance, midgets were found to ke Very use- 
ful and suitable for working in smal] spaces 
The blind have developed an almost “super. 
sensitive” feeling in their fingers, doing very 
well in jobs requiring a highly-developeq 
sense of touch. The deaf do very well in 
large, noisy factories where the noise doesn’t 
bother them, permitting them to concep. 
trate much better. There is much less 
nervous strain on the deaf in these jobs 
than there is on the normal worker, In 
having lost the use of his eyes or ears, or 
having lost a limb, the impaired worker 
seems to have gained courage, stamina, re. 
sponsibility, mental alertness, and stronger 
motivation. Most individuals use less than 
10 percent of their physical potentials, 
Only in emergencies do they call on all of 
their tremendous reserves. When one organ 
is injured, nature automatically compen- 
sates psychologically. The same occurs 
with the loss of skills and abilities, When 
greater demands are placed on the differ. 
ent limbs, they become more sensitive, 
Fingers become dextrous, arms and shoulder 
muscles are abnormally powerful. That is 
why the impaired worker does better work, 

A national survey was conducted recently 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It was 
s0 organized that the difference between the 
impaired and the unimpaired worker was 
focused solely on the existence of the im. 
pairment. He was matched with someone 
of his own approximate age and work ex- 
perience. These are the results of the 
survey: 

1. Handicapped workers come to work 
regularly: 55 percent were absent less fre- 
quently than the able-bodied. Forty per- 
cent had the same record, and 5 percent of 
the impaired had worse records. 

2. Handicapped workers stay on the {fob 
longer: 82 percent stayed on the job longer, 
Sixteen percent had records as good as able- 
bodied workers, and 1 percent had worse 
records than the unimpaired. 

8. Handicapped workers are equally as 
efficient or slightly better: 66 percent were 
equal with the unimpaired. Twenty-four 
percent were better, and 10 percent of the 
handicapped were worse. 

4. Handicapped workers have better safety 
records: 56 percent had fewer accidents. 
Forty-one percent had as good records as 
the able-bodied, and only 2 percent had 
worse records than the nonhandicapped. 

These facts show that the impaired worker 
should not be set apart from society 4s a 
group for whom special privileges must be 
sought. The evidence of the survey showed 
that the impaired worker had a slight edge 
over the unimpaired. This can be explained 
by the fact that most of the impaired work- 
ers got their impairments through accidents, 
causing them to be extra careful so as uot to 
let it happen again. They stay on the job 
longer because many of them know how }t 
feels to be dependent upon someone. To be 
dependent upon anyone is the last thing 
that the handicapped person wants. 

No forward-thinking company can ignore 
the employing of the impaired. The em- 
ployer is the vital factor in the whole rehabil- 
itation program, but in practice he is often 
considered by himself and others as an oUt- 
sider. A great many large business concerns, 
such as the Ford Motor Co., the Bulova 
Watch Co., Western Electric Co., Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., and many others, employ 
substantial numbers of men and women with 
impairments and say that they are just 4s 
good as, or even superior to, able-bodied 
workers, 
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with suitable Jobs, handicapped Ameri- 

cans are an asset to their employers, com- 
‘unities, and Nation. Through a survey 
ken, it was Shown that there was a major 
“amie and moral gain in the Nation. If 
there were no work for the handicapped, he 
and his family would have to go on relief. 
“nic would cost the Nation an average of 
91,248 a year for each family. This cost 
would go on year after year. It costs an 
, of $260 for rehabilitation and is 

said only once. After rehabilitation 50,000 
en and women were paying $5,000,000 a 
n Federal taxes plus county, State, and 
iocal taxes. AS can plainly be seen, the total 
cont of rehabilitation is repaid many times 
ove creased income tax payments alone. 
If eble to work, the physically impaired are 
el 
a 
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titled to employment security and the 
nportunity to help the community and 
Nation produce needed goods and services. 
The employer does himself a genuine service 
by hiring the handicapped, as they ask for 
‘obs not as a matter of charity, but on the 
pasis of their abilities to deliver the goods. 
The handicapped are not excluded when 
the brotherhood of man is spoken about. 


The Declaration of Independence was de- 
signed to give justice and freedom to all 
Americans, not just the nonimpaired work- 
ers, Show your faith in democracy by hiring 
the handicapped, because our democracy 


rests upon the belief in fundamental worth 
f every individual. Our Nation would be 
vaterially strengthened and our democracy 
riched if all citizens capable of perform- 
i any sort of useful labor were afforded 
e opportunity of having employment. At 
time when Europe and the hungry world 
eed our help, we should indeed utilize the 
bility of every American willing and able 
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g the physically handicapped is not 


a risk, it ls a sound investment, 
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Proposed FEPC Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 






OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Vednesday, May 24 (legislative day of 


Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
nous consent to have printed in 
endix of the Recorp an editorial 
tled “Proposed FEPC Bill Is Unwise 
slation; It Should Not Pass,” pub- 
lished in the Deseret News, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, May 10, 1950. 





There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Proposrep FEPC Briz Is UNWISE LEGISLATION; 


It SHOULD Not Pass 


hat political advantage the White 
1 find in forcing Senate Majority 
‘Ss to bring a Fair Employment 
Commission bill before the Senate 
e is not clear to the nonpolitical 


ist be some. Mr. Truman is a 
i ‘ticlan. But the only practical 
move that the layman can see 
will stop all Senate consideration 
n which is immediately and ur- 
ant, while the southern fill- 

k FEPC to death. 
oon ‘tT is a dangerous weapon because 
™ y tyrannical when used by Sena- 
eply pledged to selfish interests 
re to the national good. But if 
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ever its use is justified, it must be in this 
case. 

FEPC is morally and socially and humanly 
wrong. 

It is wrong because it purposes to use an 
unconscionable means to force a _ social 
change which can come properly only by 
social evolution. 

It purposes to use informers, Government 
spies, and the State police power, to force 
employers to hire people whom they may not 
want in their employ. 

The FEPC issue is as simple as that. The 
southern filibuster will be widely deplored 
again as another example of anti-Negro in- 
transigence; and some of the southern re- 
sistance to FEPC may be exactly that. But 
that is an instance of being right for the 
wrong reason. Given time, prejudice will 
yield to reason but those who are on the 
right side now will stay there still. Manda- 
tory legislation implemented with the ap- 
paratus usually assigned to the use of a 
despot’s police is not correct. 

The measure which has been presented for 
consideration by the Senate would set up a 
five-man Federal board, called the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission; make it il- 
legal for an employer to refuse to hire a job- 
seeker because of his color, religion, or race; 
and give the FEPC—meaning, this Federal 
agency—power to compel an employer not 
to discriminate in the selection of the work- 
ers he hires. 

If a worker felt that he had been denied 
a job because of his color, race, or religion, 
he could hie to the nearest agency of the 
FEPC and lodge a complaint. He would be 
encouraged by that apparatus to become a 
stool-pigeon for the FEPC. 

The board would then look into the case, 
That would mean that its police would enter 
the employer’s premises—farm, school, fac- 
tory, store, office, mine, mill, or very house- 
hold—and pry about to find whether he was 
a discriminator or not. 

Once police are granted such a power any 
abuse is possible; the rifling of the content 
of records; violation of trade secrets; what- 
ever else venal thought might conceive. 

Every effort doubtless would be made to 
make the FEPC’s agents persons of char- 
acter above reproach; but black sheep do slip 
in. Consider some of the prohibition agents 
during the life of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. Consider the current case of Dr. 
Fuchs. 

If, in the i opinion, the employer 
did exercise discrfmination in his choice of 
an employee, the FEPC could ask a Federal 
court to compel the employer to stop dis- 
crimination in his hiring practice. 

So the employer would have an expen- 
sive lawsuit to fight—or he would have to 
give in and hire whoever the FEPC told him 
to hire, whether they were satisfactory em- 
ployees in his case or not. 

This newspaper believes absolutely with- 
out quibble, that any American is entitled to 
be hired on his merits for the job for which 
he is fitted better than other applicants for 
the same job, and not on the basis of race, 
creed, or color—except in such instances as 
some such element is an essential to the job. 

If, for example, it should be useful that a 
secretary be able to speak fluent idiomatic 
Yiddish—or Persian—or Japanese, a highly 
skilled Negro who might know well a half 
dozen other languages but not the one de- 
sired, might be refused the job. 

And he might feel that he was refused 
because of his color. And he might so re- 
port it to the FEPC. And the FEPC would 
send its police into the organization to in- 


vestigate. 
Absurd? Of course it is. Outrageous? 
Precisely. Impossible? Not at all. 


Such things happened in New York when 
that State adopted such a law and put it 
into opers tion, 
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Utah’s Senator Etsrert Tromas, chairman 
of the Senate Labor Committee which re- 
ported the FEPC bill out for Senate con- 
sideration, says that the measure is “de- 
signed to right a wrong which shouts for a 
remedy.” 

The wrong that FEPC cannot correct, but 
rather must make worse, is this: If five peo- 
ple representing as many races, colors, reli- 
gions—each all three—apply for a job the 
person who can do it best should get it. Do- 
ing it best includes satisfaction of the em- 
ployer. 

A law may force employees on an em- 
ployer, who are unsatisfactory to him. Under 
such circumstances an employee of decent 
sensibilities would hesitate to take the job. 
He could not be satisfied in it because he 
would know, constantly, without surcease, 
that however hard or even well he worked, 
his employer still would not be satisfied. 
Some are not equipped with such sensibil- 
ities. They become FEPC “informers.” 
Then follows the tyranny of this antisocial 
law. 

Perhaps Senator THomas was thinking of 
mass employment in certain mass industries. 
We are thinking of human beings as people. 





Proposed Transfer of the Navy Special 
Devices Center From Sands Point, 
Long Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
editorial entitled “Johnsonian Econ- 
omy,” published in Newsday of Garden 
City, Long Island, on Friday, May 19, 
1950, expressing opposition to the pro- 
posed transfer of the Navy Special De- 
vices Center from Sands Point, Long 
Island, to the Washington-Philadelphia 
area. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


JOHNSONIAN “Economy” 


While we have always been sold on unifi- 
cation of the Armed Forces, we deplore the 
asinine byproducts of unification. The old 
service tradition of R. H. I. P. (rank has its 
privileges) is hard to control, particularly 
when it originates at the top of the unified 
command. Interservice operations too often 
express interservice jealousies—and the re- 
sults are unfortunate for the services. We 
have on Long Island this month an example 
of how unification can give service operations 
a set-back instead of a stimulant. 

Today we expect official decision on 
whether the Navy Special Devices Center is 


to remain at Sands Point or be uprooted 
and moved to the Washington-Philadelphia 
area. The move is advocated by Gen. J. T. 


McNarney, an Army efficiency expert intrigued 
with the idea that it would 
paper work. If nothing else \ 
in the transfer we could see good sense in 
it. But it is by no means a major considera- 
tion. 

The Navy has leased its establishment from 
the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences and 
invested public money in adapting and im- 
proving the pliant. The Institute will I 
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the property, a 16l-acre waterfront estate, 
to the Navy if the House passes an appro- 
priation bill providing $350,000 for the pur- 
chase. As a real estate transaction that 
would be a good buy. The estate is worth 
far more and will increase in value. 

Furthermore, it is conceded at the Special 
Devices Center that to move would mean a 
2-year setback in its work. Of 500 em- 
ployees, mostly Navy reservists, who work 
there, 62 percent would quit their jobs rather 
than move. They have bought homes here on 
GI loans. They intend to stay here. These 
are highly trained personnel, many of whom 
have been at the Center for 7 years. The 
Navy therefore cp the move because it 
would break the back of its research pro- 
gram—and the Navy should know this bet- 
ter than the Army, which benefits equally 
from the results of that program without 
being responsible for it. 

If McNarney wins he can boast a paper 
saving, while the Navy must explain a failure 
to progress. Boasts ring louder through the 
halls of the Pentagon, and are broadcast to 
the Nation from the Office of Defense Sec- 
retary Louis Johnson. The Sands Point proj- 
ect is something to keep in mind when the 
Secretary brags of his achieved economies, 
How much waste is behind the rest of them, 
and how much more development has been 
stymied? 





Tribute to Address of Hon. William 
Benton, of Connecticut, on FEPC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune in its edi- 
torial of Saturday, May 13, 1950, enti- 
tled “Cousinly Resemblance,” paid ap- 
propriate tribute to the brilliant address 
on fair-employment practices legisla- 
tion by Senator Benton. Senator BEN- 
Ton, through his experience in the State 
Department as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, has an intimate 
and practical understanding of the psy- 
chological aspects of the cold war. His 
address on fair-employment practices 
legislation demonstrated his clear un- 
derstanding of the weaknesses in our 
foreign policy which are a result of our 
failure to guarantee equal rights and 
equal opportunity to all people regard- 
less of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. The relationships between a 
domestic program and a foreign policy 
are inseparable. We cannot effectively 
champion human rights in the councils 
of the United Nations on the one hand 
and refuse to take positive action for 
the guaranty of human rights in the 
Chambers of the Congress on the other 
hand. I join with the editor of the Min- 
neapolis Morning Tribune in paying a 
deserving tribute and thanks to the 
statesmanlike remarks of our colleague, 
Senator BENTON. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the ConGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp the editorial entitled 
“Cousinly Resemblance.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


CoOUSINLY RESEMBLANCE 


Senator WILLIAM Benton, of Connecticut, 
a former Assistart Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, was discussing this country’s 
civil rights problems in the upper House the 
other day. Our racial and other discrimina- 
tions, he said, are providing Russia with 
propaganda ammunition that is having a 
dreadful impact in Europe and Asia. It is 
true, he said, that Soviet propaganda of the 
sort consisted mostly of lies; yet it bore “a 
cousinly resemblance to things which have 
true, or have an clement of truth in them.” 

It is this “cousinly resemblance” which is 
so disturbing in terms of American foreign 
policy and the cold war. It would be far 
easier to combat this Soviet propaganda if it 
were completely unrelated to the truth; what 
damages is the hard little kernel of fact at 
the center of each mass of lies. 

This kernel of fact usually involves the 
denial of certain rights to Americans because 
of the color of their skin, and is artfuily dis- 
torted by Soviet propagandists to prejudice 
millions of nonwhites against us. 

Senator Benton happened to be arguing 
for a compulsory fair employment practices 
bill, but whether one kelieves in such a step 
or not, no serious observer of Russian tactics 
in the cold war can fail to be distressed by 
the effective uses to which they put our 
treatment of minorities, particularly the 
Negro. 

It is this gap between democratic profes- 
sion and democratic practice which rust be 
steadily closed if we are to roll back the Rus- 
sian propagandists on this cold war front. 
Much progress has already been made in clos- 
ing it, but much progress remains to be made, 
too. The “cousinly resemblance” that BEN- 
TON speaks about is still too strong for 
comfort. 





James Madison and the American Ideal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


Or WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington was recently 
privileged to be a member of the Board 
of Visitors during its annual visit to the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point. During this all-too-brief tour 
through an outstanding American insti- 
tution, I spent one evening in listening 
to an oratorical contest in which Cadet 
Walter C. McSherry, of McAlester, Okla., 
participated. Cadet McSherry did not 
win the first prize, but he brought a full 
measure of credit to himself and the 
uniform which he wears so proudly. 
Cadet McSherry spoke of his hopes for 
the future and of his desire to compete 
among free men for success and his liv- 
ing. I was moved by his remarks be- 
cause his faith is in liberty and a freedom 
of action rather than in security. What 
stimulated my admiration for this young 
American may arouse a similar feeling in 
others, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the McSherry oration be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 




































































There being no objection, the oy 
was ordered to be printed in the R 
as follows: 


JAMES MADISON AND THE AMERICAN Ipzay 
(By Walter C. McSherry, class of 1950) 


During the early days of our Republig 
giants walked the earth. Our young Nation 
was fortunate in having such men to guide 
its destinies as George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Patrick Henry, Thomas Jeffer<o, 
Alexander Hamilton—to mention merely g 
few. And among the greatest of these Was 
James Madison. He had a very long and dis. 
tinguished career in service to our country. 
He drew up our Bill of Rights, was a leader 
in our first House of Representatives, founded 
one of our first political parties, was Secre. 
tary of State under Thomas Jefferson, nego. 
tiating the Louisiana Purchase, and finally 
served for two terms as President of the 
United States, guiding our young Nation 
through its most critical period, the War of 
1812. Yet it is for none of these great 
achievements that James Madison is remem. 
bered—his name comes down to us for the 
first great achievement of his life, his work 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 

Let us go back to that year and consider 
the situation which confronted the dele. 
gates to that Convention. The 13 American 
Colonies had emerged from the Revolution 
as 13 separate sovereign States, with their 
own governments, their own currencies, their 
own tariffs, their own petty jealousies, These 
13 States had never agreed under the Articles 
of Confederation, and yet this Convention 
was to reconcile the differences of these 13 
disunited States and mold them into one 
nation. This was certainly a task for great 
men. And great men were present at Phila. 
delphia. George Washington, who, as Com 
mander in Chief, had led the Revolutionary 
armies to victory, was there; the wise and 
experienced statesman, Benjamin Franklin, 
then 82 years old; Robert Morris, who had 
financed the Revolution; John Rutledge, 
Roger Sherman, Gouverneur Morris, and 
many other men of wide experience and 
reputation. Yet to none of these older and 
more experienced men was there accorded 
the leadership of the Convention, That po- 
sition was held by James Madison, a man with 
little experience save in the Virginia State 
Legislature, a man unknown outside his home 
State, the second youngest delegate at the 
Convention. It was this young man whose 
work at the Convention earned for him the 
title of “the father of our Constitution.” 

It is fortunate for us today that James 
Madison guided the making of our Constitu- 
tion. For he was a young man, who built 4 
document for the future in which he was 
going to live. He was looking forward to the 
ideal of a great and united America, not 
backward to the experience of the Revolu- 
tion. His was a young and adventurous 
spirit which looked to the future, and built 
a Constitution to endure. And the value of 
his vision has been proven—that Constitu- 
tion has endured longer than any other wrlt- 
ten document under which a nation exists 


ation 
ECORp, 


erson, 


today. 

Ou: Nation needs more Madisons—more 
young men who look forward to a growilg 
America and not backward, to rest on past 
achievements. Perhaps we as a Nation find 


r of 


ourselves today committing the erro! 
looking backward. The cry today is not te 
cry of James Madison, not the cry of a young 
and adventurous spirit. It is instead the 
cry for security: our unions for noncontril us 
tory pensions, our electorate for socia e- 
curity, unemployment compensation, ‘W” 
sidies for particular groups. Our econo! = 
tell us that our economy is “mature —” 
effect, that we have gone as far as we can > 
Our philosophers tell us that we should be 
more concerned with the distribut mn 
what wealth we have than with the creave® 


Whe 
su? 





of new wealth. Our citizens are apathetic 
toward r blood-bought right to vote, and 
t! i to use it in favor of the party that 

them the most promises. Each of 


i ams” may £ : fine in themselves, 

bu » not they all symptomatic of a nation 

king backward, which has stopped 

progress, which is resting on 

vements of its great and glorious 

¥ we are in need of more Madisons, 

> men—you and me—to take an 

ur Government and to help build 

ture in which we are going to live. 

the most fitting tribute paid to 

son was that of Fisher Ames: 

a man to whom principles came 

us also should come first that 

ich James Madison cherished: 

of liberty, and not the desire 

for It was that principle which un- 

‘ | > young and adventurous spirit of 

Jar Madison, a spirit which never said 

we | ne as far as we can go, a spirit 

t he great American dream, that is 

) American dream, and that always 

will be » great American dream—so long 
re Americans who believe in it. 
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Rejection of Reorganizktion Plan No. 12, 
Relating to NLRB 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 

y, May 13, 1950, there appeared 
1 editorial in the Washington Post 
ling with a recent decision of the Sen- 
to reject Reorganization Plan No. 12. 
ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
printed in the Appendix of the 


™| 
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Al e 


ame time, I want to associate 
with the opinion expressed in the 
rial that the President of the United 
remove Mr. Robert N. Denham 
office as general counsel to the 
Labor Relations Board. I am 
nvinced, in the light of my experience 
$a member of the Senate Labor and 
lic Welfare Committee as well as a 
r of the Senate Committee on Ex- 

; in the Executive Departments 

ld hearings on Reorganization 

Plan } 12, that Mr. Denham is chiefly 
p e for the friction within the 
Labor Relations Board which 
its effective operation. I join 
In the request to President Truman to 
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ren Mr, Denham from office. 
i ing no objection, the editorial 
Was ( d printed in the Appendix of 
the R RD. 

NLRB: WHat Next? 
4 t the Senate has rejected a plan 


ing the NLRB in a way that 

le the Board to exercise general 

y powers over prosecuting activi- 
rations are likely to be severely 

0 long as General Counsel Robert 
m remains in office. For Mr. Den- 
been openly critical of Board de- 
He has issued complaints that he 
Board would dismiss, causing a 
e, energy, and money on the part 
rnment, as well as private parties, 
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and creating uncertainty as to the rights of 
labor and management under the law. As a 
result, the work of the Board has been need- 
lessly increased and its efficiency has been 
impaired. 

The conflict of personalities exacerbated by 
Mr. Denham’s disposition to play the role of a 
mentor instead of a cooperator is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the internal friction that has 
interfered with efficient administration. The 
defects of the existing organizational set- 
up call for a thoroughgoing reform along the 
lines of the rejected plan to remove the 
danger of future conflicts. Meantime the ap- 
pointment of a successor to Mr. Denham who 
could be relied upon to work with the Board 
instead of obstructing its activities would en- 
able this “two-headed freak” to function with 
some degree of smoothness. We hope the 
rumor that President Truman is contempliat- 
ing such a move is well founded. 





Hon. Raymond §. McKeough 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a matter of great pride to me that 
a distinguished predecessor of mine, as 
Representative from the Second District 
of Illinois, the Honorable Raymond S. 
McKeough, has emerged from the clouds 
of criticism long surrounding the Mari- 
time Commission as a knight with white 
and unspotted armor. 

In recognition of the great and fear- 
less public service he has rendered as a 
member of the Maritime Commission, 
and which has won him the acclaim of 
the Nation, the Illinois Democratic dele- 
gation in the Congress, both Senate and 
House, waited on the President to con- 
gratulate him on having in the service 
of the Nation in a post of high responsi- 
bility and during a trying period such 
a stalwart of integrity and such a force 
of brilliant ability as our former col- 
league, the Honorable Raymond S. Mc- 
Keough. The delegation was composed 
of Senators Scotr Lucas and PAvUL 
Dovucias, and Representatives SaABATH, 
O’Brien, GORDON, PRICE, BUCKLEY, CHES- 
NEY, LINEHAN, MAckK, YATES, and O’HaraA, 
all of whom joined in the hope that the 
President might avail himself of the 
service of Mr. McKeough as the new 
Chairman of the Commission. 

I may say only that the President’s re- 
ception of our delegation was most pleas- 
ant to all of us, and his words left no 
doubt of his high esteem of the char- 
acter and ability of our fellow-Illinoisan 
and his personal affection for him. We 
have the happy assurance that the great 
abilities, the loyalty, and the integrity 
of Raymond S. McKeough will not be 
lost to the Government, and that in 
whatever place of great responsibility he 
is called upon to labor he will continue 
to reflect bright credit upon the admin- 
istration of President Truman. 

I extend my remarks to include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post of May 23, 1950: 
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MARITIME SCANDAL 

The new and searing blast at the Mari- 


ime Commission by the House Executive 
Expenditures Committee has had immediate 


impact in the acceptance by Congress of the 
President’s reorganization plan abolishing 
the Commission. The unanimous commit- 
tee report covering Maritime Comm n 
ship subsidy and sales opera ! 





temperately worded, is crushing. 
icles a record of incompetence, procrastina- 


tion, and evasion rarely equaled in a Govern 


ment agency. Some of the statements are 
disturbingly reminiscent of the Black report 
of 1935, which exposed the then current 
scandals and led to the passage of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act. 

The Hardy subcommittee conducted 


lengthy hearings at which Commission mem- 
bers testified in detail. These hearings, 
stimulated by the findings of the Comp- 
troller General, probed into the contention 
that higher ship subsidies than the law con- 
templates were justified because virtually 
every case was “exceptional.” It co! 


ncludes 
hat: 


a+ 





(1) Maritime Commissi ra- 
tion has been “deficient’’; (2) - 
mation on foreign costs could b- 
tained for construction subsidies; (3) aid for 
reconstruction and reconditioning has been 


oC 


ased on “unwarranted assumptions and 
error”; (4) operating differential subsidies 
are “inadequately supported”; (5) the record 
is replete with “inordinate delays” and “ad- 
ministrative lassitude”; (6) there has been 
reshuffling of personnel of “doubtful quali- 
fications and competence.” 

In light of the Commission majority's ef- 

forts on behalf of shipping companies which 
complain about profit recapture provisions, 
the figures on one company’s benefits from 
tax advantages under the law are most in- 
teresting. Since 1936 that company has pai 
$570,000 in Federal taxes; without tax bene- 
fits the same company would have _ 
846,000. That record speaks for itself in 
showing the real nature of the huge s 
dies, and it supports the 
that the tax advantages and inten 
1936 act be restudied. 

Particularly shocking is the trap Chair- 
man Fleming made for himself when he 
wrote a letter justifying past subsidy ex- 
cesses while pretending a short time 
that the matter was still being studied. 
This letter is described by the report as mere- 
ly an attempted defense of the Commission 
action which your committee concluded on 
the basis of earlier hearings to be fraught 
with error; characterized by administrative 
incompetence and ineptitude of the worst 
order; and unsupported by facts of the rec- 
ord. Indeed, the only member not comi: 
in for censure is Commissioner M 


jon 


recom! 
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who has a consistent record of dissents. 
Along with the recommendation that tl 

Civil Service Commission examine gq - 
tions of Maritime Commission | l 
who, incid have been under super- 


ne chairman) 
lls upon the Chairman anc 


( ' 

vision of the Mariti 

c i t 

sion to devote themselves to remex - 
y 


deavor instead of justifying past 
found to be faulty 

Congress has done its duty in I 
the reorganization plan. It is 1 l 


the President to staff the revamped Ma 
Board and Maritime Administr 

feariess, uncompromising ISCe] 

to the insidious influence of selfish int 
which the Black report called for 15 

ago. That cannot be done by carryi 

to the new set-up men who, with the con- 
spicuous exception of Commissioner McKe- 
ough, have shown themse 1 ble t - 
charge their public responsibilities. 


mpromising men, u! 
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Seeds of Treason 


*EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr.CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial which 
recently appeared In the Review which is 
a weekly newspaper published in Rose- 
mead, Calif. I know the publisher, Mr. 
T. A. Stevenson, as a distinguished and 
completely patriotic American. In his 
editorial he has reminded all of us of 
those sentiments which bring real mean- 
ing to citizenship. I think that his sug- 
gestion that we read Seeds of Treason is 
deserving of our consideration. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEEDS OF TREASON 

If you are the type that would really en- 
joy hearing Charles Laughton recite The Face 
on the Bar Room Floor; 

If you would rather hear Lawrence Tibbett 
sing Home on the Range than O Sole Mio; 

If something inside you swelled up when 
you first heard Kate Smith sing God Bless 
America; 

If you preferred heaving Lionel Barrymore 
in the Mayor of the Town to Jimmie Fidler 
or Louella Parsons; 

If you have a little difficulty in remember- 
ing the names and correct pronunciation of 
“cavvier-r” and “orr-derves”; 

If you like your corn on the cob without 
the inadequate man-made handlebars on 
the ends; 

If you like your chicken drumstick sans 
knife and fork; 

If you like the covered-wagon movies and 
the rhymes of Eddie Guest; 

If all these things fit your mien and man- 
ner, then lift up your chin, brother—you 
have about everything but wings. 

We hope all such people, from Maine to 
California, will buy or borrow the current 
issue of Reader’s Digest and read Seeds of 
Treason. It is the story, and it is well 
written, of the Communist cells in the bosom 
of our Government down in Washington. 

It is not a political yarn. It is true detec- 
tive and the creator of Sherlock Holmes 
never dreamed up anything so gripping. 
May God help the United States if we fail 
in our efforts to unveil and contain these 
traitors who would destroy the Government 
as we have known it since '76, 

Read this story, please. 





Mundt-Nixon Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Lutheran for May 17, 1950: 


MUNDT-NIXon BILLs 


Washington has produced more than its 
share of hysteria lately. Senator JOsEPH 
McCartTuy’s charges and the public reaction 
to them are symptoms of a state of patholog- 
ical fear. These Communist jitters seem 
strangely inconsistent with the soundness of 
American economy and the strength of 
United States national defense. 

The latest contribution to this alarm psy- 
chology is the passage by the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee of the Mundt bill (S. 2311), 
known as the Subversive Activities Control 
Act. This bill, together with the almost 
identical Nixon bill (H. R. 3342) in the 
House, purports to protect the country 
against communism by requiring the regis- 
tration of subversive organizations. Ac- 
tually, passage of these bills would aim a 
severe blow at the freedoms on which our 
country was founded and would place sin- 
ister power in the hands of a few men, 


PROVISIONS 


The Mundt-Nixon bills call for the set- 
ting up of a Subversive Activities Control 
Board of three men appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. This 
Board would be responsible for drawing up 
two lists, one of Communist political organ- 
izations and one of Communist-front organ- 
izations and of ordering them to register. 

Groups which register would be required 
to submit annually a complete financial re- 
port. A Communist political organization 
wo''d have to submit the names and ad- 
dresses of all its members. A Communist- 
front organization would have to report the 
names and addresses of all its officers during 
the past year. These lists would be made 
public. 

The criteria by which the board would 
determine which groups should be on this 
blacklist are vague and inconclusive. Fail- 
ure to register would be punishable by $5,000 
fine and § years’ imprisonment, with each 
day of failure to register and each member’s 
name left off the list constituting a separate 
offense. 

Every piece of mail sent by a registered 
agency would be labeled “Disseminated by 
, a Communist organization.” Mem- 
bers of these organizations would be denied 
passports to travel abroad. Public inspec- 
tion of membership lists might be expected 
to result in loss of jobs and persecution of 
individuals and their families. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The basic danger in this legislation is that 
it attempts to control the things a person 
may bc'ieve and the company he may keep. 
It substitutes guilt by association for guilt 
on the basis of overt acts. It introduces the 
principle of goveznment by intimidation 
rather than by impersonal legal processes. 
In seeking to fight communism, it has 
adopted communism’s own favorite tactics. 

Part of our country’s strength lies in the 
fact that here a man is free to differ from 
the majority in his beliefs. If the power 
which it is proposed to vest in the Subversive 
Activities Control Board were to fall into the 
hands of prejudiced and unscrupulous men, 
no group of dissenters from majority opin- 
ion would be safe. 

Two years ago a similar bill was intro- 
duced by the same two men. It passed the 
House, but was buried under an avalanche 
of popular protest in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. A similar expression of senti- 
ment may be needed to reassure the men 
in Congress of the essential level-headedness 
of the American people. 






















































Honors for Scranton Times Newsmen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc. 
ord, I include the following editoriay 
from the Scranton Times honoring 
Scranton Times newsmen as follows: 


Honors FoR TIMES NEWSMEN 


Scranton Times newsmen—reporters to 
you—are tops in their calling. As proof of 
that claim can be cited seven awards—two 
first prizes and five honorable mentions—in 
a State-wide writing contest sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation and the department of journalism 
at Penn State College. The seven awards, by 
far the largest number received by a regional 
newspaper in any year of competition, were 
by four prominent members of the Times 
news department. , 

To J. Harold Brislin, Times general assign- 
ment reporter, goes the honor of having won 
two Grst prizes. He is the first writer in the 
history of the contest to win more than one 
first prize in a single year. His awards were 
in the category of municipal or government 
story division and in court coverage classi- 
fication. In addition he received first honor. 
able mention in the public service campaign 
or crusade series. Nice going. 

Other Times men receiving honorable men- 
tion were Neil L. Whitney, Times court re- 
porter; John E. Mulherin, labor reporter, and 
George P. Walsh, general assignment reporter, 
Good work, boys. 

To merit consideration each story had to 
meet three key tests—quality of writing, sus- 
tained reader interest, and general effec- 
tiveness. Quality of writing was the basic 
requirement, Judges in their comments said 
the entries demonstrated an increased inter- 
est among reporters to “go beneath the sur- 
face through independent research on the 
reporter’s own initiative.” In newspaper 
cirgmes that has always been the standard by 
which a reporter’s effectiveness and capable- 
ness are judged. He must be a digger. 

The honors which have come to the Times 
newsmen are all the more gratifying when 
it is kept in mind that more than 1,100 en- 
tries were submitted for consideration, the 
greatest number in the history of the con- 
test. Needless to say the Times management 
is mighty proud of the achievement of its 
staff members. Fellow workers also received 
the news with great satisfaction. 

Only recently the Times received honor- 
able mention in the Ayer Cup award contest 
for typographical excellence in first-page 
make-up in competition with many of the 
great papers of the Nation. It is writing of 
the type recognized by the contest judges 
which has helped to make the Times suc 
an attractive and popular newspaper. 

It is worthy of note that Mrs. J. Harold 
Brislin, woman’s page editor of the Scran- 
tonian-Tribune and wife of the Times staff 
writer, also won a PNPA honor, having bee 
awarded first place for a news story in the 
field of women’s activities. Mrs. Bris!in 
was a winner in other years. Mrs. Brislins 
father and brother are likewise newspap¢t 
men. It would appear that good writing abil 
ity runs in the Brislin family. Robert Mang, 
court reporter and political writer for the 
Scrantonian-Tribune, received honorable 
mention in court coverage classification. 























































Socialized Medicine’s Ills 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, Speak- 
er, I ask permission to insert my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include the 
editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor on the subject of socialized 
medicine’s ills. 

Mr. Speaker, a careful reading of the 
editorial points out the difficulties that 
England is having with her socialized- 
medicine program. It has always been 
true that sickness and days lost from 
work goes up under any system of gov- 
ernment-sponsored medicine. It was 
true in Germany and has been true in 
every country that has tried compulsory 
health insurance, 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s national 
health program goes beyond politics. It 
isa bitter fight by misguided radicals of 
the New Deal to foster left-wing legis- 
lation which would destroy the bulwark 
of freedom and our American way of life. 
Its proponents give it a high-sounding 
name and claim that it is not socialized 
medicine. They do not tell the people 
it is compulsory. They do not tell the 
citizens that out of their pay checks will 
come the funds and that the citizens will 
have to comply with Federal regulations. 
These left-wing proponents even tell 
you that there is a free choice of doctors. 
This is not true. Limits would be placed 
on the number of patients a doctor could 
serve. You might want the good physi- 
cian “A,” but he is overworked and his 
panel is full, so you must select some 
other physician, 

The better doctors in England find long 
queues of patients; some who are neu- 
rolic, some with minor ills, and some very 
ill. The patient becomes a mere num- 
ber. The doctor can give but a few min- 
utes to each patient. The quality of 
medical care is lowered. It takes a great 
~~ of time to fill out required endless 
orms, 

_ The program sponsored by the admin- 
istration becomes a political set-up with 
a horde of clerks and inspectors trying 
to keep track of 150,000,000 people. 
Medicine in the United States, under 
our free institutions, has advanced the 
healing art until it is the envy of the 
World. We have the finest hospitals, the 
best medical equipment, technicians and 
‘he finest scientific research in the world. 
This did not come about under national 
fealth insurance; it came about because 
free men with free minds were permitted 
‘o work unhampered by Government 
reSwations. Socialized medicine always 
“ Stroys freedom of action. It is an as- 
‘moly-line type of medicine. It de- 
s the personal relationship between 
coctor and patient. 

The practice of medicine is personal. 
‘cre comes a time in the lives of all of 


Is whon on : 
Us When cold facts of science do not pre- 
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vail. The people want personal service 
with sympathy, pity, cheerfulness, and 
confidence in the doctor. No amount of 
scientific efficiency can take its place in 
the dark hours of sorrow and trouble so 
common in the experience of all of us. 
These are intangible things and only your 
physician knows that, through the 
troubled situations of life, fame dies, 
honor perishes, but loving kindness is 
immortal. 

I hope my colleagues will read care- 
fully the following editorial which so 
truthfully points out the many problems 
England has encountered in her national 
health insurance program: 


SoOcIALIZED MEDICINE’s ILLS 


The increase in reported sickness during 
Great Britain’s first full years of socialized 
medicine has its significance for the United 
States. Much of the British program is 
embraced in the proposal of government 
medical care insurance which the Truman 
administration is promoting. This part of 
British experience with the system will 
hardly recommend it to Americans. 

Sickness among adult Britons rose 8 
percent and workdays lost through illness 22 
percent, according to a government-spon- 
sored survey. The increase occurred for the 
most part among women. The workdays lost 
by young women climbed 32 percent and by 
elderly women 41 percent, while the work- 
days lost by men went up 8 to 9 percent. 
Officials credit the growth of reported illness 
mainly to economic reasons—people now 
getting medical service who previously could 
not afford it. 

But there are additional reasons. In the 
experience of European countries with com- 
pulsory sickness insurance it has long been 
observed that when workers are taxed for 
medical care they often claim it unnecessar- 
ily. That is the only way that many figure 
they can get something back for their money. 
The situation encourages a flood of patients 
with minor illnesses for which they would 
not ordinarily seek medical attention. Some 
doctors are consequently overworked to the 
point of hasty, careless diagnosis and treate 
ment. 

It is also a standard part of the govern- 
ment insurance system to give weekly cash 
payments to claimants. The chance to stay 
at home and live for a while with the aid of 
state funds frequently militates against a 
speedy return to work. In many instances 
the cash benefits delay recovery. 

The more workdays lost through illness, 
the smaller the production and the lower 
the general standard of living. 

These and other disadvantages of a na- 
tional system of government, insurance for 
medical care are getting no publicity from 
the Truman administration. British expe- 
rience, however, is bringing out some of the 
missing facts. 





Statehood for Alaska 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of statehood for the Territory of 
Alaska is no longer only the concern of 
the people in Alaska. It has become the 
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concern of every American citizen 
whether in Alaska, Florida, Texas, New 
York, or elsewhere. The Second World 
War emphasized the Territory’s strategic 
location and importance to the United 
States. It is the only part of the Ameri- 
can continent that reaches into the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Across narrov 
Bering Strait, Siberia can be seen with 
the naked eye. Alaska lies on the great 
circle route to the Orient. Its Pacific 
coastline is longer than that of the three 
Pacific States of California, Oregon, and 
Washington combined. It is truly 
America’s last frontier. 

Alaska’s importance to the United 
States does not rest solely on military 
considerations. It is a vast storehouse of 
largely undeveloped resources. These 
include fish and fish products, furs, hides, 
minerals, oil, forests, and hydroelectric 
power. One of the reasons why these 
resources are only partially developed 
is Alaska’s Territorial status and the 
discriminations against her which re- 
sult from this status. 

Alaska was purchased from Russia on 
March 30, 1867, for $7,200,000. Until the 
discovery of gold in the Klondike in 
1898, Alaska’s impact upon the United 
States was practically nil. The purchase 
had been termed “Seward’s Folly” by 
some, a contemptuous name derived 
from the fact that William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State at the time, had been 
chiefly responsible. During the years 
1867-84, the area was under the con- 
trol first of the United States Army and 
then the Navy. In the latter year, how- 
ever, Congress passed the first organic 
act providing solely for the adminis- 
tration of justice in Alaska, and includ- 
ing no provisions concerning legislation. 
The general laws of Oregon were ex- 
tended to Alaska as far as they were 
applicable and not in conflict with the 
laws of the United States. The first 
criminal code was enacted in 1899 and 
the first civil code in 1900. Alaska was 
granted a Delegate in the Congress in 
1906, and in 1912, another organic act 
set up a formal Territorial government. 
Though amended several times since 
1912, this act still provides the basic law 
under which Alaska functions. It has 
never been thoroughly revised to keep 
pace with changing conditions in the 
Territory. 

In effect, the organic act has been 
discriminatory in character and opera- 
tion. Under it, the legislature may not 
authorize bonded indebtedness or create 
any debt. It may not alter, amend, re- 
peal, or modify the fish and game laws 
passed by Congress. The amount of 
general property taxes which may be 
levied is fixed by Congress instead of 
by the local legislature. The latter body 
may not provide for county government 
within Alaska without congressional ap- 
proval. Restrictions such as these are 
not the attributes of free people. Alaska 
has served a very long period of tutelage 
in a Territorial status—longer than all 
but four of the States that have “grad- 
uated” from Territories to statehood. 
Until she is permitted to settle her own 
local problems, all our protestations 
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about the self-determination of peoples 
must continue to have a hollow ring. 

There are a number of arguments ad- 
vanced by the opponents of statehood. 
Most of them can be refuted with not too 
great difficulty. The proponents of 
statehood fail to understand why the fact 
that Alaska does not touch an existing 
State at any point should be an argument 
against her admission to full participa- 
tion in national affairs. In point of 
time, Alaska is closer to the seat of Gov- 
ernment than all but the immediately 
adjacent States were when Washington 
first became the gapital city of the 
United States. Using modern means of 
transportation, it is possible to travel 
from Juneau to Washington in less than 
24 hours. Facilities exist for rapid com- 
munication by telephone, telegraph, and 
mail. 

There exists within the Union, as parts 
of States, several areas of noncontiguous 
territory. In addition to isiands, these 
include two portions of the North Amer- 
ican mainland separated entirely, as is 
Alaska, by interventing Canadian terri- 
tory. One is the portion of Minnesota 
lying north of the Lake of the Woods. 
The other is the peninsular portion of 
Washington, containing the village of 
Point Roberts, which is cut off from the 
rest of that State by the forty-ninth 
parallel and Boundary Bay. At one time, 
Congress considered seriously, and ap- 
parently without mental reservations, a 
proposal to annex all of Alaska as a 
county of the State of Washington. If, 
in principle, parts of States may be non- 
contiguous with the rest of the Nation, 
why not entire States? 

Eight of the present States were not 
contiguous with the body of States at the 
time of admission, for example, Louisi- 
anaand California. The latter was sep- 
arated from the nearest State—Texas— 
by more than 450 miles. That was in 
1850, when many weeks of difficult over- 
land travel were involved in covering the 
distance. Only 515 miles of friendly 
Canadian territory separate Alaska from 
the present body of States. ° 

One of the arguments most frequently 
advanced against statehood for Alaska 
is that the population of the Territory 
is too small. The 1940 census recorded 
a population of 72,524. In the years 
since then, Alaska’s permanent popula- 
tion has steadily increased with esti- 
mates now placing it anywhere from 


95,000 to 105,000. In relation to 
Alaska’s vast area—586,400 square 
miles—her population is small. Twelve 


States had smaller populations than the 
Territory at the time of their admission, 
however. Historically, there always has 
been a rapid increase in population 
through settlement upon admission of 
a Territory to statehood. 

What are the advantages of statehood 
for Alaska? There are many indeed, 
both for the Territory itself and for the 
Nation as a whole. 

A rapid increase in the number of 
permanent inhabitants will follow 
statehood. This will mean an increase 
in the investment capital available and 
the establishment of new industries 
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which are essential for Alaska’s devel- 
opment. 

Statehood will mean that Alaska will 
have a State constitution drafted in 
terms of the needs of Alaska rather 
than an organic act outmoded in many 
of its provisions and not tailor-made for 
Alaska even when first enacted. 

With the advent of statehood, Alaska 
will automatically become entitled to 
the benefits of the Federal Highway Aid 
Act. With the help of this act, an ade- 
quate network of roads can be con- 
structed and maintained, linking cen- 
ters of trade with outlying districts and 
acting as an incentive to larger com- 
munities. As a State, Alaska will also 
become entitled automatically to bene- 
fits under other Federal grants-in-aid 
programs that are carried on in the 
States. This is in sharp contrast to 
Alaska’s experience as a territory, when 
it either did not become entitled to 
them, as in the case of the Highway Aid 
Act, or waited for years for extension of 
such legisiation, as in the case of the 
Adams and the Smith-Lever Acts for 
agricultural development. 

As a State, Alaska will be entitled to 
two Senators and one Representative, 
elected by the people of Alaska, chosen 
to represent them, familiar with their 
constantly changing problems, and able 
to exercise much greater influence in 
the enactment and administration of 
national legislation affecting the welfare 
of Alaska. 

Under statehood, it is to be expected 

that Alaska’s judiciary and police sys- 
ems will be expanded and adapted to 
the physical conditions of the area. At 
present, the District Court of the United 
States for Alaska combines the normal 
jurisdiction of similar Federal courts in 
the States with a general jurisdiction 
of all civil, criminal, equity, and admi- 
ralty cases. Court is regularly held at 
but four places in the whole vast Terri- 
tory of 586,400 square miles, with addi- 
tional terms left to the discretion of the 
judicial council. 

Alaska as a State would ke permitted 
to borrow for State purposes, pledging 
the faith of her people. This is a com- 
mon practice among the States at the 
present time, but under the organic act 
is forbidden to the Territory. Alaska 
is able to raise the revenues necessary 
to support statehood. This is evidenced 
by the recent enactment by the Terri- 
torial legislature of an income tax on 
personal and corporate income at ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the Federal 
levy, and a general property tax, the first 
such taxes in Alaska’s history. 

It must be remembered that not all 
Federal services and activities will cease 
with statehood any more than they have 
ceased in continental United States. Ex- 
penses of activities peculiarly the prob- 
lem of local administration will be 
shi‘ted to the State, but Federal-aid 
programs will continue. 

fr. Speaker, all Americans agree in 
principle on the desirability of self-gov- 
ernment and the largest possible meas- 
ure of home rule. The advantages of 
statehood for Alaska seem obvious. The 














































time has arrived when she should en- 
joy these advantages. She has served 
her apprenticeship faithfully ang well 
She should be welcomed into the Union 
and given full partnership as our forty. 
ninth State. 





Hauling the Mails 





REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 4, 1950, I questioned the Postmas. 
ter General’s effort to economize on pos- 
tal expenditures by curtailing mail de. 
liveries. I suggested that the Postmaster 
General revoke his order of April 18, 
1950, making the letter carriers the 
scapegoats of a delusive economy meas- 
ure. My remarks in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on pages A3277- 
A3278, concluded as follows: 

If he is sincere let him do what he can to 


economize by paying the railroads no more 
than the law entitles them to. 


In the course of those remarks, I called 
attention to the overpayments which the 
Postmaster General was giving the rail- 
road carriers. I quoted his own testi- 
mony to the effect that he was paying 
them for about twice as much car space 
as the mail actually used. I quoted also 
from the General Accounting Office Re- 
port showing that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral was paying de luxe passenger rates 
for mail carried in refrigerator and other 
kinds of freight cars. With mail pay- 
ments to the railroads running about a 
quarter-billion dollars a year, these over- 
payments struck me as a Very Serious 
matter. 

In a statement to the press released 
May 12, 1950, and styled ‘‘a factual siate- 
ment to clarify the situation,” the Post- 
master General took up my remarks. 
He did not deny that he pays passenger 
rates for mail carried in freight cars. 
Nor did he claim that the law requires 
him to do that. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s position. was that it is “futile to 
say that the Postmaster General should 
take some action to reduce the payments 
to railroads.” 

Regarding the enormous waste of 
mail-car space, he said the law requires 
him “to pay for space in two directions 
when it is ordered in one direction.” To 
imply that the Department can correct 
this situation, he went on, is error. 

Briefly, then, the Postmaster General 
did not deny my statements about over- 
payments made by him to the railroads. 
Instead, he derided them as “facetious 
statements.” 

I am serious about these surcharges 
which the Postmaster General magnan- 
mously pays the railroads, Isee nothing 
droll or comical in a tight-fisted policy 
being applied to letter carriers while at 
the same time railroad carriers receive 

















































millions of dollars of public funds under 
an open-handed policy that deliberately 
overpays them. I doubt very much 
whether this Congress or the people to 
wn om it is responsible appreciate that 
brand of humor. Let us take a look at 
the record and see the actual situation. 
First, take the Postmaster General’s 
totement that he cannot correct the 
aon stion which finds him paying for 
yout twice as much car space as mail 
‘yally uses on the trains. The Gen- 
" Accounting Office report submitted 
» the Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
e Committee earlier this month, which 
I quoted in my remarks, states, on page 
g, as follows: 
Congress has established two necessary 
standards for the payment of railway mail 


gervice: 
1. The ) service must be prescribed by the 


Postmaster General (39 U. 8. C. 545). 
2. “Th 1e service is to be increased, reduced, 
or discontinued (necessarily by the Post- 
master Gouuell with pro rata reductions as 
the needs of the postal service required (39 
U. S. C. 564). 
= other words, the Postmaster Gen- 
1, according to the Genera] Account- 
ffice, controls the amount of service 
the railroads are to be paid for. This 
ppears to have been Mr. Donaldson’s 
wn view about his authority when he 
as still new in the office of Postmaster 
seneral. In reporting on the Railway 
fail case now pending before the Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission, his 1948 
annual report, on page 70, stated: 

As a result of studies made by the Depart- 
nent in the course of the pending proceed- 


£ 
al 
act 
ere 
v0 


Cl, 


ing, the Postmaster General, on July 2, 1948, 
filed with the Commission a new comprehen- 
» plan for the transportation of mail by 
d. The purpose of this plan, which 
es the original plan filed in 1917, is 
able the Commission to fix fair and 
é ble rates for the transportation of 
1 in accordance with the service pre- 
1 by the Postmaster General, and to 
d improve the manner and condi- 
the service to meet modern postal 
order dated August 30, 1948, the 
n recognized the new comprehen- 
as effective October 1, 1948, and 
l t rates for the services prescribed 
by must abide final disposition by it of 
ng proceeding. 
What happened to this comprehen- 
plan of the Postmaster General 
ich, less than 2 years ago, was an- 
need to be a significant improvement 
the railroad mail situation? Let us go 
< to the General Accounting Office 
ain. That report states: 


t of 1916 the Postmaster General 
1 (39 U. S. C. 546) to file with the 
> Commerce) Commission a com- 
plan for the transportation of the 
said railroads and shall embody 
t he believes to be the reasonable 
pensation the said railway carriers 
ive, 

tmaster General, under date of July 
iiled a comprehensive plan with the 
Commerce Commission which 
a basis for the changes necessary 
ues of the post office to ameliorate 
ities attendant upon the round- 
isions and otherwise. * * * 

xt step in implementing the meas- 
mmended by the Postmaster Gen- 
l, of course, be the establishment in 
t Office Department and promulga- 
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tion to the railroads of the necessary rules 
and regulations to bring the plan to prace 
tical operation. 

This plan would not eliminate the round- 
trip provisions but would work toward better 
control and greater utilization of the space 
paid for under the provisions * * ®° 
(pp. 31-32). 

However, no regulations have been issued 
under the plan but the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by order of March 30, 
1950, has set hearings for September 19, 
1950 * © © (p. 3). 

Pending changes which may be made in 
the law it would appear to be highly de- 
sirable that the possibilities under the com- 
prehensive plan be realized immediately so 
that an early and clear picture of the un- 
justified deadheading be obtained and so 
that difficulties in the way of proper audit 
of railway pay matters be eliminated (p. 36). 


In other words, less than 2 years ago 
Postmaster General Donaldson started 
out to effect big economies in railroad 
mail service through a new comprehen- 
sive plan therefor. He was required by 
law to file such a plan with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and he. did 
so. The Commission recognized the 
plan as effective October 1, 1948. That 
was just before the last general elec- 
tions. All that remained to put the plan 
into practical operation was “the estab- 
lishment in the Post Office Department 
and promulgation to the railroads of 
the necessary rules and regulations.” 
Almost 2 years later, however, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office reports to the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service 


.Committee that “no regulations have 


been issued under the plan” although 
“it would appear to be highly desirable 
that the possibilities under the compre- 
hensive plan be realized immediately.” 

Now, what does the Postmaster Gen- 
eral say about the railroad mail situa- 
tion today? He says it is a situation 
that can be corrected only by Congress 
or the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but is beyond his power to correct. 
He does not mention his comprehensive 
plan at all. Much less does he explain 
why he has not issued the regulations to 
put the plan into practical operation. 

Does not the Postmaster General be- 
lieve that Congress and the people are 
entitled to know what he has done or 
intends to do about his comprehensive 
plan for economies in railway mail pay- 
ments, and what his reasons are? Self- 
styled “factual statements” of the kind 
recently released by him do not “clarify 
the situation” to my way of thinking. I, 
for one, would like to know why it is 
“futile to say that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral should take some action to reduce 
payments to railroads,” particularly 
when the Postmaster General himself 
has gone on record with an elaborate 
plan for that very purpose which the 
Comptroller General strongly recom- 
mends should be put into practice im- 
mediately. When we pass a law in Con- 
gress and the President approves it, it 
is effective unless a court sets it aside. 
I think Congress and the public are en- 
titled to know why the Postmaster Gen- 
eral still has not put into effect his 
railroad mail service economy plan 
which the Commission recognized as 
effective October 1, 1948. 
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Note that under this economy plan, 
the Postmaster General would not be 
paying passenger rates for mail carried 
by freight. The new plan stipulates that 
“the character of trains carrying the 
mails shall be that of passenger train. 
In the event mails are transported in 
freight trains, no more than the usual 
and just freight rates shall be paid in 
accordance with the classifications and 
tariffs approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” This can hardly 
ke called radical. Why, in the name of 
common sense, would anybody pay pas- 
senger prices unless he got passenger 
service, anyway? It looks wrong on its 
face. If there is any reason other than 
@ deliberate policy of overpayment to 
railroads, I, for one, would like to know 
what it is. 

Here again the Postmaster General’s 
“factual statement” does not “clarify 
the situation” for me. It does not deny 
that he pays passenger rates for mail 
carried in refrigerator and other kinds 
of freight cars. Nor does it claim that 
the law or the Commission require him 
to make such overpayments. It may 
well be that it is necessary for the rail- 
roads to carry mail in “nonstandard 
equipment,” as said in the “factual state- 
ment,” but where is the necessity of 
paying deluxe passenger rates for such 
service? If it isn’t in the law or in the 
Commission’s rate orders, the only place 
it can be is in the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s policy of deliberately overpaying 
the railroads. 

Let me emphasize that I am serious 
about these surcharges which the Post- 
master General magnanimously pays the 
railroads out of public funds while he 
justifies reductions in mail deliveries as 
@ necessary economy measure at the ex- 
pense of letter carriers. I stress again 
that this entire matter should be 
thoroughly investigated by the General 
Accounting Office, the agency of Con- 
gress charged with the duty of super- 
vising payments by the Post Office De- 
partment. And to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, I say again that if he is sincere 
let him do what he can to economize by 
paying the railroads no more than the 
law entitles them to. 





James Madison, Father of Our Constitution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


OF NEW YORK 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article by Mr. Harry 
Schlacht, which appeared in the New 
York Journal-American of May 10, 1950: 
JAMES MADISON, FATHER OF OuR CONSTITUTION 

(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

The orator is the voice of the Nation. 

We congratulate the young American orae- 
tors who participated in the Hearst news- 
papers’ forensic competition of 1950. 
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We commend the high-school and college 
students who were privileged to speak on 
the subject of James Madison, the father of 
our Constitution. 

Our young Americans have done them- 
selves proud. All Americans are proud of 
them. 

They will be among the leaders of to- 
morrow. They will be among the defenders 
of democracy. 

The Hearst newspapers’ oratorical compe- 
tition is sponsored in the interest of better 
speech, in the interest of better citizenship, 
in the interest of better Americanism. 

As the poet derives from reading the poetry 
of the masters, as the painter derives from 
studying the great paintings, as the com- 
poser derives from listening to musical mas- 
terpieces, so Our young speakers improve 
by taking part in oratorical contests. 

This is the object of the Hearst oratorical 
competition, 

Great men are the guideposts and land- 

narks in the Nation. 

James Madison—gifted, favored, venerated 
man—father of our Constitution, fourth 
President of the United States, friend of lib- 
erty, friend of peace. 

He was one of the pillars of his country. 
He was one of the ornaments of his age. 

We see him playing a glorious role in the 
War of Independence. We see him fearless 
in his fortitude. We see him bidding defi- 
ance to the arms of power. We see him con- 
fident in the righteousness of his cause. 

We see him toiling in war and in peace to 
form and perpetuate a Union to secure for 
an invisible posterity the priceless blessings 
of inseparable liberty and law. 

We cee him standing beside the Constitu- 
tion as with a naked sword flaming with 
truth to protect it from desecration. We 
see him sounding an instant loud alarm to 
awake the hosts of the Nation to its rescue. 

We see him as President of the Republic 
with a presence of purity, elevation, and 
moral dignity. 

We must catch the spirit of his noble 
ideals. We must rise to the contemplation 
of the conscious virtue that inspire them. 

It is our duty to preserve and cherish our 
inheritance which our forebears have be- 
queathed to us. 

It was won by their toil. It was watered 
by their tears. It was fertilized by their 
blood. 

James Madison was the father of our Con- 
stitution. 

That document is the inspiration of our 
American way of life. 

James Madison was the voice of peace, 
harmony, and union. 

And may we, his fellow Americans, to the 
last second of recorded time, fix our eyes 
upon the memory of, and even listen with 
our ears to the life and achievements of 
this great American. 

He glorified the generation in which he 
lived. Future generations will be honored 
by his glory, 





british Income From Latin-American 
Investments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the subject of investments of American 
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capital in foreign fields is one of wide 
interest in connection with the develop- 
ment of point 4 of the President’s plan 
and the Export-Import Bank loan guar- 
anty bill which was approved by the 
Banking and Currency Committee of 
which Iam amember. Part of our loans 
are going, and will continue to go with 
increased volume should the bank guar- 
anty bill be passed, to the countries of 
Latin America. As contributing, there- 
fore, to the fund of information on the 
general subject available to the Mem- 
bers of the House, I am extending my 
remarks to include the following article 
by J. Fred Rippy, the eminent Latin- 
American scholar and professor of Amer- 
ican history on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, from the April 1950 
issue of the Journal of Business of the 
University of Chicago: 
BriTIsH INCOME FROM LATIN-AMERICAN 
INVESTMENTS, 1939 aND 1948 
(By J. Fred Rippy, professor of American 
history, University of Chicago) 

In explaining the economic difficulties of 
the United Kingdom, the proponents of the 
Marshall plan have strongly emphasized the 
recent shrinkage in British foreign invest- 
ments and the consequent loss of income. 
Testifying before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations on June 17, 1949, for instance, 
Paul Hoffman, Administrator of the Euro- 
pean reconstruction program, stated that 
British “overseas investments” had “all been 
washed out” by the recent war. (Hearings 
on the foreign aid appropriation bill (81st 
Cong., 1st sess.), p. 446. Mr. Hoffman prob- 


ably meant to say that the United King-° 


dom’s foreign debts now exceed its foreign 
investments. According to Cleona Lewis, the 
United States and the Foreign Investment 
Problem (Washington, D. C., 1948), p. 60, 
British overseas investments declined from 
£4,600,000,000 in 1939 to £3,300,000,000 in 
1947.) This article will examine the extent 
to which that statement holds true in re- 
spect to British investments in Latin Amer- 
ica. (The statistics which follow have been 
compiled from the South American Journal 
(London) for 1939, 1940, 1948, and 1949, 
Stock-Exchange Official Year Book (London) 
for the same years has been utilized for back- 
ground and some checking of detail.) 

It may be stated at the outset that there 
had not been any marked decline in the net 
earnings of British capital in Latin America 
since 1939. The net income from this invest- 
ment in 1948 was £18,536,620. It was 
£19,010,329 in 1939. The difference is only 
£437,709! 

A decided decline in the nominal value of 
the aggregate investment had occurred, but 
the average yield had improved, rising from 
1.6 percent in 1939 to 2.9 percent in 1948. 
Nearly 62 percent of the total British invest- 
ment in Latin America yielded no return 


TaBLe 1.—Income from British investments in Latin America: Distribution by types of 








































































in 1939; the capital earning no income was 
less than 40 percent in 1948. The total in. 
vestment had been considerably reduced, but 
there had been more than a corresponding 
shrinkage in the “sour” part of it. The 
Latin-American segment of the British Over. 
seas investment had not been “washed out.” 
It had been pared down by expropriations 
redemptions, liquidations, purchases, anq 
various other means, but the net yield on 
what remained had gone up, especially the 
returns on shipping, banking, mining, petro- 
leum, and various miscellaneous enterprises, 
All statistics in this analysis dealing with 
income refer to net income after payment 
of Latin-American taxes. 

British capitalists received an income of 
£4,030,466 in 1939 from an investment of 
£324,149,868 in Latin-American government 
bonds. The rate of return was approximately 
1.2 percent. In 1948 they received an in. 
come of £4,248,693 on a nominal investment 
of £206,145,017 in these government securi- 
ties. The rate of return was more than 21 
percent. A total of £210,891,878 invested in 
government bonds in 1939 yielded no income; 
this “bad” portion of the investment in goy- 
ernments had been reduced to £5,457,460 by 
the close of 1948. 

A nominal shipping investment of £12,753. 
348 in the Latin-American sphere in 1939 
yielded an income of £593,241, or 4.65 percent, 
The yieid in 1948 on a nominal capital of 
£10,404,468 was £719,199, or 6.9 percent. An 
aggregate of £1,407,054 invested under this 
heading in 1939 brought no return; the com- 
parative figure for 1948 was zero. 

British investment in Latin-American 
banking, £8,977,630, returned an income of 
£202,000 in 1939, about 2.25 percent. In 1948 
income was £242,400 on a nominal invest- 
ment of £4,040,000, making a rate of return 
of 6 percent. The unprofitable segment of 
the banking capital, which stood at £4,937, 
630 in 1939, had disappeared by 1948. 

Owing to sales negotiations and delays in 
liquidation, the return on railway capital 
was smaller in 1948 than in 1939. The Brit- 
ish investment in Latin-American railways 
has not been profitable for many years. A 
nominal capital of £477,765,391 yielded only 
£5,773,648 in 1939, approximately 1.2 percent, 
The return in 1948 was £1,080,599 on a noml- 
nal investment of £176,215,257, considerably 
less than 1 percent, Rail capital, yielding no 
return in 1939, totaled £336,032,299, as com- 
pared with £152,865,562 in 1948. 

On a miscellaneous investment of £304, 
258,078—in mining, petroleum, agriculture, 
manufacturing, public utilities, trading, and 
a few other enterprises—the return was 
£8,410,974, around 2.9 percent in 1939, with 
£144,799,022 paying no dividends, Income 
under this category in 1948 amounted to 
£12,245,279 on a nominal capital of £236,018, 
132, the yield being 5.1 percent, and only 
£93,438,089 failed to return dividends. 

Omitting the bad investments, which will 
be referred to again in another connection, 
the salient details are set forth in table I. 








investment 
a 
1939 1948 
el al 
Capital Income Rate Capital Income | Rate 
Government bonds. £324, 149, 858 £4, 030, 466 1.3 £206, 145, 017 £4, 248, 692 
Railways... 477, 765, 391 5, 773, 648 1,2 176, 215, 257 1, 080, 509 
Shipping... 12, 753, 348 593, 241 4. 65 10, 404, 468 719, 199 
Banking....... “ 8, 977, 630 202, 000 2. 25 4, 040, 000 242, 400 
Miscellaneous !. = 304, 258, 078 8, 410, 974 2.9 236, 018, 132 12, 245, 279 

ic cchitccniieinncietets 1, 127, 904, 305 19, 010, 329 1, 68 632, 822, 869 18, 536, 620 





1 Includes mining, petroleum, agriculture, manufacturing, public utilities, trading, and a few other enterprises. 
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om tea, in both 1939 and 1948, were in 
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Cuba, and i Peru. But the best rates of return 
obtained from those countries, 


re not 
oa h of the capital was invested in 
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Government securities, railroads, and other 
public services. The highest yields came 
from Bolivia, Venezuela, and Ecuador and 
from petroleum and mining enterprises. 
The comparative data for all but three of the 
countries are presented in table 2. 


Taste 2.—Income from British investments in Latin America: Distribution by countries 
















































laa 
1939 
T 

Capital Income Rate Capital Income 
£428, 518, 172 £10, 984, 919 2. 56 £88, 145, 690 £3, 390, 377 8.8 
260, 790, 683 1, 093, 419 42 207, 973, 684 6, 643, 312 3.1 
172, 573, 838 489, 734 . 28 141, 809, 181 1, 368, 305 9 
85, 878, 232 1, 501, 340 1.75 47, 180, 823 925, 666 1.9 
39, 281, 186 1, 111, 614 2. 82 28, 888, 503 1, 435, 927 4.9 
34, 403, 941 365, 335 1.06 27, 503, 497 254, 041 9 
29, 321, 862 813, 349 1.07 25, 133, 624 ‘ 1.3 
18, 888, 408 1, 390, 714 7.35 18, 353, 300 9.9 
10, 738, 300 207, 008 1, 92 9, 908, 480 2.3 
5, 797, O87 77, 985 1,35 5, 334, 047 8.8 
4, 701, 600 118, 460 2. 51 4, 459, 960 9 
Talieln... «-<saasamemeleiae 4, 481, 469 326, 063 7.27 8, 070, 817 21.9 
ae Nees 4, 363, 609 165, 000 8.77 4, 362, 815 4.0 
ae ae 3, 185, O80 63, 500 1. 67 3, 324, 170 .4 
Hot ge Ae 1, 728, 400 Nil Nil 889, 820 Nil 
Z] Salvad0?....-nc.cesonsees 1, 105, 240 Nil Nil 1, 698, 690 1.8 
Nic te 416, 220 16, 648 4.0 341, 300 4.0 
Total. ...---eeeceseeee 1, 106, 173, 327 18, 215, 088 1.6 618, 378, 400 17, 575, 021 28 
Shinning idea 12, 753, 348 593, 241 4. 65 10, 404, 468 719, 199 6.9 
B sectaaiadiaiaal 8, 997, 630 202, 000 2. 25 4, 040, 000 242, 400 6.0 
Grand total.......c«.- 1, 127, 904, 305 19, 010, 329 1. 68 632, 822, 869 18, 536, 620 2.9 
A comparative view of the British capital Englishmen would have been fortunate 
yielding no income in 1939 and 1948 is pre- if all their capital in this and other out- 


sented in table $3. 


Taste 3.—British capital returning no in- 
come: Distribution by countries 
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1939 1948 
Per- Per- 
cent of cent of 
Amount total | Amount | total 
invest- invest- 
| ment ment 
Arge -| £188, 762, 997} 44. 0) £37, 837, 121) 42.8 
Brazil.....--. 233, 574, 950/ 89.5] 33,973,276) 16.3 
Mex .----| 162, 404, 546] 4.1) 97, 752,152) 68.9 
ee | “35, 130,349] 17.8] 10,427,844) 22.1 
Uruguay -| 18,199,149] 33.8 Nil Nil 
Cut 27, 150, 361] 78. 8) 23, 166,975} 84.2 
Per 22,059,100} 75.2] 19,159,764) 76.2 
Vener 9,222, 812} 48.8| 9, 982, a7] 83.9 
Guatemala... 6,300,000] 58.6} 6,288, 22 56.0 
Colomt --| 4,065,038) 70.1) 1, 143, 647 21.4 
Costa Rica....| 1,628,900} 34.6) 3,804,960) 85.3 
Bolivia...... 720,817} 16.0} 1,720,817} 66.0 
Ecuador... 2,236,380} 81.2) 2,236,380) $1.2 
Paraguay. 2, 235, 080} 73.3) 2,809,280) 84.5 
Hor | 1,728,400} 100.0 889,820; 100.0 
EI § r...| 1,105, 240} 100.0 703, 500} 41.4 
Nicaragua....| Nil] Nil Nill Nil 
Shipping.....] 1,417,084) 11.1 Nil Nil 
Banking..... | 4,937,630} 55. 9. _—SWil Nil Nil 
tal... | 608, 077, 808 a9 251, 806, 251,806,101] 89 
Tables 2 and 3 should be scrutinized to- 
gether, They disclose striking differences 


yield of investments among the 17 
untri nd within each country. (Al- 
the ugh no ; sataiaaiane statistics are avail- 








able for Panama, Haiti, and the Dominican 
Republic, which are therefore not included 
tn the tables presented here, it is likely that 
the British have some capital in all three 
of them.) If the income on the aggregate 
investment had been as large as the income 
or ne 60 percent of it, the return in 1948 
would e been approximately 4.4 percent 
On the total investment. If the yield on 
the ag ite capital had been as high as 
the return on the Venezuelan portion, Brit- 
ish ‘ncome in 1948 would have amounted to 
« und £62,000,000. If the income on all 
- I nal capital had been as large as 
thy the Bolivian investment, Brit- 

i would have received some 


lying regions had been invested in tin, que- 
bracho, petroleum, and other monopolistic 
enterprises. Instead of drawing a good part 
of their income from their colonies, as in 
the past, the inhabitants of the United King- 
dom, if they could greatly expand such in- 
vestments, might obtain their income from 
a much wider area by monopolizing some of 
the world’s most necessary commodities. 
British income from Ecuador, Venezuela, 
and Bolivia in 1948 should be examined 


closely. The return on nearly half of the 
Ecuadoran investment averaged above 8 
percent. The yield on 46 percent of the 


Venezuelan investment was only a little short 
of 22 percent. It pays to invest in petro- 
leum. British income from 44 percent of 
the investment in Bolivia was at the rate 
of 50 percent. Capital invested in tin brings 
good returns. There was a time when the 
yield of nitrate capital in Chile was equally 
profitable, but the competition of synthetic 
nitrates destroyed those bountiful yields. 
(I have dealt with British nitrate profits in 
an article published in Pacific Historical Re- 
view, XVII (November 1948), 457-465.) 

It is obvious that most of tne “sour” in- 
vestments in the 2 years under consideration 
were in Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Cuba, Peru, 
and Chile and that the major part of them 
were in government bonds and railways. 
The Peruvian Corporation, a giant organiza- 
tion which owns most of the Peruvian rail- 
ways and a few other enterprises, has never 
been profitable except to the managers and 
the debenture holders. The United Railways 
of Havana, the biggest railroad enterprise 
in Cuba, has rarely paid dividends on its 
stock. The Argentine railways, enormously 
overcapitalized, yielded only scanty returns 
for decades, and the same has been true of 
the municipal transport system of the city 
of Buenos Aires. Only the Sféo Paulo Rail- 
way, among railroads owned by the British 
in Brazil, has been profitable, and that has 
been sold to the Brazilian Government, 
which, after several years of default, reduced 
both the principal of and the interest on its 
government bonds held by foreign investors, 
Mexico not only has followed the same course, 
but its Government-controlled railways have 
paid almost no dividends in more than three 
decades. Cuba, however, requires further 
comment. The return on British capital not 
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invested in Cuban railways was approxi- 
mately 21 percent in 1948. The investment 
was in two American-controlled firms manu- 
facturing tobacco—another virtual monopoly, 

Regarding the remaining countries, little 
needs to be said. According to the South 
American Journal, the British investment 
in Honduras yielded no income either in 
1939 or in 1948. This capital is involved in 
scandalous issues of government securities 
sold in the late 1860’s and the early 1870's, 
but at least a part of the principal is being 
returned. The bad investments in Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, El Salvador, and Paraguay 
are in rails and government securities. The 
capital yielding no returns from Bolivia 
seems to be invested in gold mines and forest 
enterprises. In Ecuador a large part of it 
is in government bonds. 

Further light may be thrown on this “sour” 
segment by approaching it from another 
angle. Table 4 distributes it among the five 
types listed in table 1. The “sour” invest- 
ments in the miscellaneous group are mostly 
in public utilities and port works. 


TABLE 4.—British capital yielding no income: 
Distribution by types of investment 


—— 











1939 1948 
| 
Government bonds......| £210,891, 798 £5, 457, 460 
I iis hia dita 336, 032, 299 152, 865, 562 
| tile gl etia 1, 407, 054 Nil 
| ie ei ia a 4, 937 » 630 Nil 
Miscellaneous..........- 144, 799, 02 93, 483, 089 
"Oat 698, 077, 803 251, 806, ll 





Finally, it may be rewarding to view the 
data in a tabulation combining the leading 
countries and the major types of investment. 
Table 5 is an effort to present this 
combination. 

A careful examination of tables 4 and 5 will 
reveal two important facts. The main prob- 
lem of low returns and complete lack of 
returns from British investments in Latin 
America arises in the fields of government 
securities and railways and in some sectors of 
the broad miscellaneous group, and the solu- 
tion of low returns will have to be found, if 
any solution is possible, mainly in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Mexico, Chile, Cuba, Peru, and 
Venezuela. Although the percentage of the 
investment yielding no returns or low returns 
is as high or higher in some of the other 
countries, the total investment in them is 
much smaller. 


TABLE §5.—British capital yielding no income: 
Distribution by principal countries and 
types 





| 
Government li Miscel 
| bonds | Railways | easel 


Country and 
year 





Argentina: 
is seccanceanas vil! £156, 864, 3 

il 8, 513, 987 $, 328, 134 
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1948.22... 
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Venezuela: 
1939. ......- 





1 No Investment. 
4 All except one of the British-owned Peruvian rail- 
ways were listed by the South American Jour 
nder ‘‘Miscellaneous,”’ and all were so listed in 1948 
hey are controlled, it will be recalled, the Peruvian 





Corp., whi 


tive capital attributed to Pe 
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Mexico, Brazil, and Peru accounted for 
£202,684,748 of the total of £210,891,798 de- 
faulted Latin-American government securi- 
ties held by the British in 1939. Chile’s 
governments were paying the British only 
2.1 percent that year; Argentina’s yielded 
them 4 percent, and Cuba's 4.6 percent; they 
had no investment in Venezuelan Govern- 
ment securities. Peru and Brazil accounted 
for £3,070,700 of the British-held Latin- 
American government bonds in default in 
1948, more than half the total of £5,457,- 
460 for that year. The amount of bonds in 
default was far smaller than in 1939. But 
the yields were low: Argentina, 4.1 percent; 
Brazil, 2.2; Mexico, 0.9; Chile, 1; Peru, 0.6; 
there was no British investment in 1948 in 
Cuban or Venezuelan Government securities. 
By presenting the British bondholders with 
the choice between continuation of defaults 
and reduction of interest rates or principal, 
or both, many of the Latin-American coun- 
tries have succeeded in reducing both their 
English-held debts and the interest rates 
thereon; but can principal and interest, once 
pared down by negotiation, ever be raised by 
the same process? The average return of 
2.1 percent on Latin-American government 
securities held by the British in 1948 was low; 
but by what means can the rate of return 
be increased? 

The average yield on the British railway 
investment, 0.6 percent in 1948, compared 
with 2.1 percent in 1939, seems preposterous, 
Perhaps the ultimate solution, except in 
Mexico, where the British investment is now 
in government railways, will be found in the 
sale of these British lines to the govern- 
ments of the countries in which they are 
located; and it may be that the same solu- 
tion can be worked out for the public utility 
and the port segment of the miscellaneous 
group. 

In the rail and miscellaneous classifica- 
tions, as in the case of government bonds, 
the problem is again largely concentrated 
in the nations listed in table 5, although 
the Argentine railway problem, so far as the 
English are concerned, has been practically 
solved by the recent sale of the major British 
lines. More than 95 percent of the British 
capital yielding no income in both these 
categories, in 1948 as well as in 1939, was 
invested in the seven countries listed in this 
table. 

The average yield on the British railway 
investment in six of these seven republics 
was as follows: Argentina, 1.7 percent in 
1939 and nothing in 1948; Brazil, 0.6 percent 
in 1939 and 0.9 in 1948; Mexico, no returns 
in either year; Chile, 1.5 percent in 1939 and 
1.9 in 1948; Cuba, 0.5 percent in 1939 and 0.3 
in 1948; Venezuela, 0.4 percent in 1939 and 
slightly more than 1 in 1948, The earnings 
on the Peruvian railways are not available, 
but they are known to be very small. 

Average yields on miscellaneous investe- 
ments were better, especially in 1948: Are 
gentina, 3.7 percent in 1939 and 3.9 in 1948; 
Brazil, 1.2 percent in 1939 and 6.7 in 1948; 
Mexico, 1.1 percent in 1939 and 2.8 in 1948; 
Chile, 1.6 percent in 1939 and 4 in 1948; 
Cuba, 3.1 percent in 1939 and 20.7 in 1948; 
Venezuela, nearly 8.5 percent in 1939 and 
11.5 in 1948. Average returns on the British 
misceilaneous investment in Peru’ were 
brought down by including under this head- 
ing the capital in the Peruvian Corp., most 
of which was actually in railroads; the per- 
centages were 1.2 in 1939 and 1.4 in 1948, 

Is there anything which the United States 
might do, by persuasion or investment, to 
improve the yield of British capital operat- 
ing, and in some cases practically sunk, in 
Latin America? There is much talk these 
days of relieving the dollar shortage in the 
United Kingdom by pumping United States 
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capital in the underdeveloped areas of the 
British Empire. Could the same objective 
be attained in part by employing this or 
some other means nearer home? 





Address by Hon. Emanuel Celler, of 
New York 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to insert my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the speech made 
by our distinguished colleague, the Hon- 
orable EMANUEL CELLER, of New York, 
on May 20, 1950, on the occasion of the 
first dinner given by the Association for 
the Help of Retarded Children. 

This association is an organization of 
parents, those with normal children, and 
those of the pitifully handicapped little 
ones, the mentally retarded. These are 
the forgotten children and for them we 
are trying to make a better life and a 
better world. The dinner on May 20 was 
not only to inaugurate a campaign for 
financial assistance, but also to acquaint 
the public with the conditions surround- 
ing these children and with our plans 
to help them. 

As cochairman of this organization for 
Kings County, Brooklyn, I am privileged 
to ask that you read Congressman CEL- 
LER’s inspiring address: 


It is heartening to know that at long last, 
the parents of mentally retarded children 
have reached the point in their travail where 
it is possible for them to submerge their per- 
sonal sorrow at the fate thrust upon their 
offspring and band together with others 
equally burdened in an effort to bring to the 
attention of all members of our community 
the touching, the overwhelming plight of 
some of our children. When a new-born 
child is abandoned on a doorstep or under 
a bush somewhere, we all shudder at the des- 
peration, perhaps the innate cruelty inher- 
ent in the act. Our sympathy for a child so 
victimized by human irresponsibility is in- 
stinctive and instantaneous. Fortunately, 
most mentally retarded children are not thus 
deprived of the love, the comfort, and the de- 
voted interest of mother and father. But 
they do suffer the indifference, the neglect, 
the lack of understanding on the part of the 
general public. 

We have homes for foundlings and a pro- 
gressive program of care for foster children. 
Our energies have been directed toward ths 
improvement of the physically handicapped 
child, who has proved to be considerably en- 
hanced and psychologically sustained hy our 
educational projects. But the problems at- 
tendant upon mental deficiency and mental 
instability, on all levels seem to founder us, 
While there has been a tremendous improve- 
ment in the housing and treatment of such 
individuals, we still appear to resist coming 
to grips with these situations. Perhaps it is 
the vast complexities involved and the in- 
ability on the part of the afflicted to give us 
much cooperation. However, in the field of 
care for mentally retarded children, we have 
had, here and there, the ardent pioneers 
who refused to be licked by the apparent im- 
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possibility and the apparent ho S 
the task. Motivated by a capa 
pathy, an unusual insight into the en. 
tional reactions existing in these little cote 
hold these courageous people to their ideal 
of trying to establish some standards som 
procedures, some techniques with which te 
aid in rehabilitating and alleviating the Si 
dition of backward children. Perhaps the 
most beneficial result was the dissipation of 
many of the superstitions, the taboos sure 
rounding mental incapacity. Pearl Buck the 
distinguished author and one of the sponsors 
of the Association for the Help of Retarded 
Children, in a recently published articie 
has written from the depths of a ful! heart 
of the anguish she endured in seeking an odes 
quate adjustment for her dear daughter, No 
one could treat the subject more eloquently, 
We are tremendously impressed by her ins 
spired and intelligent efforts to seek the most 
comfort, the most love, that could be found 
anywhere for her child. As she knows, her 
child will never know the joys and sorrows 
of a full life, but Mrs. Buck has achieved, 
for herself and her child, as much a measure 
of happiness as is possible under existing 
conditions. Her great heritage is hope—and 
I am very much encouraged to know that 
she joins with us in this movement, as I fee! 
we will all benefit immeasurably from her 
personal experience. 

In casting about for solutions one surveys 
the programs inaugurated in other countries, 
In reviewing the English experience one is 
struck by the fact that a very definite em- 
phasis is placed upon the differences existing 
between mental deficiency and lunacy. The 
British Mental Deficiency Act of 1913 was a 
very ambitious program, but it was almost 
lost in the exigencies of World War I and 
mounting costs. The basic act was amended 
in 1927, but again mounting costs curtailed 
the plans. Although local educational au- 
thorities were empowered to provide special 
schools, occupation day centers, etc., activi. 
ties have been run for the most part by vol- 
untary mental welfare associations attempt- 
ing to supply supervision and control. 

Some European countries have a fine record 
of assistance to the mentally retarded chil- 
dren. The Scandinavian countries, I believe, 
have a good system of special schools and 
special institutions, universally recognized, 
In Brussels there is the famous institute at 
Gheel. As I understand it, those responsible 
for the very successful experimental work at 
Vineland studied closely the methods pur- 
sued at Gheel. Before the war Germany, t00, 
had a very fine system of educational and 
occupational programs for the mentally 
deficient. 

In the United States the care of the men- 
tally deficient children has been relegated 
entirely to the individual States. In 1940 
there were only 61 State institutions 
throughout the United States for such care. 
In New York State today there are only six 
institutions for the care of mentally retarded 
children and daily applicants are refused for 
lack of space and trained personnel. 

This tragic dearth of facilities is most dis 
couraging to the parents of a child needing 
such treatment. However, this lack may 
due in part to the fact that it has beet 
almost impossible to determine with any ce 
gree of exactitude the number of deficient 
children. Many parents are reluctant to fe 
veal that their child is so afflicted. Many 
parents do not recognize such an incapacity 
at an early age or are unaware that such & 
handicap may be helped by new methods and 
educational efforts. . 

The problem is twofold. First, we mus 
establish the over-all need as accurately ~ 
possible. Some authorities believe there 18 
basis for the assumption that almost 1 
person in every 100 is mentally retarded, 
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se the majority are retarded from 
Secondly, 


The Delaware River Basin Integrated 
Water Project 





EXTENSION - REMARKS 


HON. F. H. LICHTENWALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1950 


Mr. LICHTENWALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I de- 
sire to place in the Recorp an addres 
given by my friend and cateuiees in the 
field of conservation and water resources, 
Mr. James H. Allen, executive secretary, 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin, delivered before the fort rats 
annual convention of the National River 
and Harbors Conegréss, together with an 
address he delivered before the Lehigh 
Valley Flood Control Council: 

THE DELAWARE RIVER BASIN INTEGRATED WATER 
ProJecr 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
going to be somewhat brief in my presenta- 
tion for the principal reason that I have 
brought with me a ee of an address 
which I made recently, which quite thor- 


oughly explains what the oe water problem 
is in the northeast section of the country, 
encompassing particularly the States of New 


York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware 


I was interested in the remarks of the gen- 


Pennsylvania, and 


tleman from Texas in which he told us about 
the Texas Water Conservation ssociation 
and the way that it is planning, and not 
only planning but executing its water pro- 


gram. 

In the section which I represe the prin- 
cipal Lo agree is the problem of supp 
adequate water for domestic and industrial 
purposes to a section of the country in which 
resides approximately 10 percent of the entire 
population of the United States. Here are 
located the country’s largest and third larg- 


ent, 


9} 
ying 





est cities, New York City being the largest, 
and the third largest, Philadelphia. Also 
in this area is a very rapidly growil g metro- 
politan area in northern New Jersey 

Each of these sections, for a long while 


that it must 
ure water-supply 


has been cognizant of the fact 
oS 
plan carefully to meet fut 


re 





needs. In each case, they have made numer 
ous surveys to determine how those future 
demands could best be met and, in every 
instance, it was found that the most satis- 
factory source of additional water supply 
was the Delaware River Basin. -But, the Del- 
aware River Basin is an interstate stream 


and all of the parties making these individual 
surveys found quickly that, in order to go 
ahead with an individual project, they had 
to overcome a lot of interstat~ implications 

As a consequence, 3 years ago the Inter- 
state Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin, which was created about 10 years pre- 
viously, suggested to the States and to these 


political subdivisions that the time had 
come when they must abandon looking at 
this problem on a mind-your-own basis, 


and unite and find out for once and for all 
whether the Delaware River Basin could ap- 


propriately meet their future demands. As 
a result of that suggestion, the Legislatures 


of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
in 1949, directed the Interstate Commission 
on the Delaware River Basin to make the 
necessary engineering surveys. 

This work is now in progress. About 3 
months ago, we presented to the Governors 
of the three States a preliminary report set- 
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ting forth that it was feasible and advisable 
for the States to join in the future con- 
struction of a single integrated water proj- 
ect for their mutual welfare. That | 
will supply anticipated future additional de- 


pr 
rE 


ect 





mands for water supply for New York City 
ind New Jersey in a total aggregate amount 
of approximately 1,000,000,000 gallons of 


water a day 
Philadelphia, 
water s 
gallons a day. 
provide a very 
advantage. 

In the lower reaches of the Del 


It will also provide the city of 
if it desires, a new source of 
supply amounting to about 50 000.000 
Furthermore, the project will 
necessary stream regulation 








aware River, 





every time there is a drought, the industries 
are confronted with a situation that is diffi- 
ult, damaging, and expensiv that situa- 


tion being the upstream movement of brack- 
ish water. Under this proposed project, it 
will be possible to release into the Delaware, 





ig times of drought, a quantity of wate 
ent to keep that brackish water below 
any point where it can cause damage to in- 


dustrial development. 

In order to carry this project out, it is pro- 
posed that the States negotiate a compact 
creating a Delaware River Water Commis- 
To that commission would be dele- 
gated the re ponsibility for financing, con- 
structing, and operating the prop 
ect. Like the projects in Texas, Mr 
we believe that this project will 
self-liquidating and that it will 


sary to call for subsidies on tl 


sion. 


sed role 
Jack 
be entirely 
be 


ne part of Fed- 


son 


unneces- 





eral and State Governments. I agree with 
you that, if we are to make progress in this 
country the States and the local govern- 





ments must face these oblications 
willing to meet their responsibility in financ- 


ing such programs. Thank you. [Applause.] 


and be 





THE DELAWARE RIveR BASIN INTEGRATED WATER 
PROJECT 

(By James H. Allen) 

I appreciate very much this 

to acquaint you with the general feature 

and more particularly with the significance 

of the propesed Delaware River Basin water 


nnortnyn 
opportt 





project which was submitted last Friday to 
the Governors of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 


and New York by the Interstate Commission 


on the Delaware River Bas in. 

In all the country’s history, probably no 
incident has arisen wl rich so well dramatizes 
man’s dependency upon a supply of adequate 


as the situation which now confronts 
New York City. The critical w 
involving the Nation’s largest 


popuilati ries of bathless Thursday) 


water 


ater shor > 






metropolitan 














focuses national attention upon the Del 
ware River Valley and a crucial issue await- 
ing decision regarding its developme 
The four States in which tl wate ed 
located now have a glorious rtu y t 
achieve a high standard in wise é 
F ke advs re of this - 
undoubtedly will ] l 
or ne on 
New York, N Jer F - 
d Dela e—ar t to v > 
salem whit i y é 
solved § y will do 
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preater significance, they will 
setting a new pattern for a 1 
concerning control and d« ft 
lan I 





d and water resources of ir 
regions. On ly 
dent Truman’s 





recent appointment of a Na- 


tional Water Resources Commission to study 
this problem is evidence of the fact 

Will the States meet or muff the chal- 
lenge? The entire c itry is profoundly in- 
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for yours is a highly industrialized valley and 
industrial areas throughout the Nation have 
come to realize that their future expansion is 
intimately related to ability to develop in- 
creased water supplies. This stark fact was 
strikingly brought home very recently by Mr. 
Eugene Grace, chairman of the board of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. On the occasion of a 
testimonial dinner, tendered by the leading 
citizenry of Bethlehem, the noted indus- 
trialist stated with emphasis that any sub. 
stantial expansion of the steel company’s 
operations in the Bethlehem region will 
hinge upon the availability of adequate and 
satisfactory sources of water supply. I feel 
quite certain that Mr. Grace would agree that 
the future of his company will also depend 
upon the continuance of the principles of 
free enterprise upon which this country has 
prospered so well. 


BACKGROUND 


Most of you know that Incodel has gained 
the reputation of being quite a prognostica- 
tor. In June 1948, well over a year before 
the streams and reservoirs in this section of 
the country began to go dry, it suggested that 
the time had come to find out whether the 
upper Delaware River Basin should be de- 
veloped for metropolitan water supplies and 
other beneficial purposes. I assure you that 
it was just plain luck, nct crystal-gazing, that 
caused Incodel to advance its proposal well 
in advance of the period when the rains 
failed to come. 

In any event, the Incodel suggestion was 
well received and in July of 1949 it began to 
carry out the reciprocal directive by the 
States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
York to determine whether it would be ad- 
visable for the three States to join in the 
future construction of a single integrated 
water project for their mutual benefit and 
welfare. 

Incodel engaged consulting engineers to 
make the necessary investigations, It re- 
ceived last Thursday a preliminary report 
covering the results of the first of two steps 
in the survey. The report confirms what 
Incodel anticipated, namely, that there is an 
urgent need for an integrated interstate 
water project for the development and con- 
servation of the resources of the upper Dela- 
ware River Basin. 

It is not my purpose this evening to de- 
scribe the physical aspects of the proposed 
project in great detail. Rather, I propose to 
explain briefly the high lights of the project 
and then to discuss some of its implications, 
particularly those which concern the ques- 
tion of Federal-State relationships in the 
development of the water resources of the 
country. 

INCODEL WATER PROJECT 
First stage 

The first stage of the proposed project is 
designed to provide the equivalent of 1,000,- 
000,009 gallons of water daily. Of this quan- 
tity, it is estimated that about 450,000,000 
gallons daily will be needed to meet addi- 
tional requirements in northern New Jersey 


and New York City areas during the next 
5 to 30 years. The project, in its first stage, 
will also provide for the storage of sufficient 
water to maintain a minimum flow in the 
Delaware River at Trenton of approximately 
3,000,000,000 gallons of water per day. This 


will result in practically doubling dry- 
weather flows in summer and fall such as 
existed last year. Periods of low run-off of 
this type sometimes last as long as 6 to 8 
months. 

The first-stage project is comprised of the 
following elements: 

1. A storage reservoir on the west branch 
of the Delaware River at Cannonsville with 
a total capacity of 118,000,000,000 gallons. 
This reservoir would be used primarily for 
the purpose of furnishing water in order to 
increase low river flows in the entire length 
of the river. 
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2. A diversion dam on the main river near 
Barryville holding about 10,000,000,000 gal- 
lons. The major purpose of this dam will 
be to permit diversion of flood flows for water 
supply. 

3. A storage reservoir with a total capacity 
of 263,000,000,000 gallons on the lower Never- 
sink River and on Basher Kill extending from 
Godeffroy to Summitville. The principal 
function of this reservoir will be to store 
the flood flows captured at Barryville and 
transported therefrom by tunnel connection 
between the two structures. 

4. A transmission tunnel from the upper 
part of Godeffroy Reservoir to New York 
City’s existing main supply tunnels in 
Brooklyn, From this common transmission 
tunnel branch connections would be ex- 
tended to the major water-supply systems of 
northern New Jersey. 

The total storage provided in the first stage 
of development is 390,000,000,000 gallons, of 
which at least 78,000,000,000 gallons will re- 
main in the reservoirs to maintain minimum 
conservation lakes. 

No detailed estimates of cost of the first- 
stage project have yet been made. Pre- 
liminary estimates indicate it will amount to 
about $500,000,000. The project will be large- 
ly self-liquidating. 


Subsequent stages 


The order of subsequent construction 
stages will depend upon the occurrence of 
expected future events. 

If and when a further additional supply, 
above the 450,000,000 gallons a day provided 
by the first stage, is required by northeastern 
New Jersey and New York City, it will be 
necessary to build two additional reservoirs; 
one on Flat Brook in New Jersey, and one at 
Fishs Eddy on the East Branch of the Dela- 
ware in New York. The former would have 
a storage capacity of 84,000,000,000 gallons, 
and the latter, 157,000,000,000 gallons. 

When Philadelphia, or the Philadelphia 
and southern New Jersey areas, desire to 
obtain water from the integrated project, the 
construction of a large storage reservoir with 
a total capacity of 121,000,000,000 gallons of 
the main channel of the Delaware River at 
Wallpack Bend will be required. 

Water can be delivered from Wallpack Bend 
to these areas in either one of two ways. 

The first would be by tunnel and aqueduct 
to points of delivery. The second method 
would use the Delaware River to transport 
water by gravity to a point immediately above 
Trenton. 

The second method is obviously more eco- 
nomical and would provide a good quantity 
of raw water. It would also result in further 
augmentation of dry water stream flows. 

No extensions to the first-stage project are 
expected to be necessary for at least 25 years. 


Lehigh Valley needs 


The survey gave consideration to the prob- 
able future requirements of every section 
of the Delaware Basin and its adjacent re- 
gions. It was determined that the demands 
for water in the Lehigh Valley would prob- 
ably increase by 100 percent during the next 
50 years. These requirements can be best 
met by the development of the upper Lehigh 
and its tributaries. It appears that the es- 
tablishment of a metropolitan water district 
to meet the future needs of the region may 
be desirable. This is a problem to which the 
Lehigh Valley Flood Control Council could 
advantageously direct its attention. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF WATER PROJECT 

I would like now to discuss aspects of the 
proposed integrated water project which, in 
my mind, have far greater significance than 
its physical features. 

First, I would state that, in Incodel’s 
Judgment, the project will be built. The 
only question is: Who will do the job—and 
how? 

We believe the project—or a reasonable 
facsimile—will become a reality because it is 



































































a public necessity. Both New York City and 
northeastern New Jersey have to secure ad- 
ditional water supplies. Otherwise, thei; 
growth and prosperity will be imperileg 
Philadelphia probably will not find it ad. 
visable to abandon its present sources in 
favor of supply from the integrated project 
for many years. Nevertheless, there is an 
urgent and immediate need for a program 
which will iron out the violent fluctuations 
in stream flows, thereby reducing floods and 
increasing dry weather flows along the en- 
tire length of the Delaware, 

It has been well established that projects 
in the upper Delaware Basin will accomplish 
these ends. But, in this day and age, de- 
velopments to meet these requirements can 
no longer be carried out on a disconnected 
piecemeal basis. That is why each State 
should do everything in its power to avoid 
acting on a mind-your-own-business basis, 
This would only lead to one result—litiga. 
tion in the United States Supreme Court, 
Such procedure would involve bitter and ex 
pensive litigation, serious delay, and, most 
probably, disapproval of any individual 
project except under conditions which would 
make it economically unattractive. 

Nor can the States procrastinate. The 
public is now insisting with increasing ye. 
hemence that the many uses of water re- 
quired to meet the demands of modern life 
must be made available. People are no longer 
concerned about who will do the job. Re- 
sults are what they are after. If the States 
don’t move, the Federal Government will, 
Make no mistake about that. 


Federal regional authorities 


I'm in a position to know what I'm talk- 
ing about. The advocates of centralization 
are a persistent, ambitious lot. Why, last 
year, as in the several preceding sessions of 
Congress, they introduced numerous bills de- 
signed to blanket the country with federally 
controlled river valley agencies, patterned 
after the Tcnnessee Valley Authority. The 
same bills are before the present Congress 
and are being vigorously promoted. 

Mind you, I do not say that TVA has not 
done wonderful things for the Tennessee 
Valley. However, there is nothing amazing 
about that. With the faith and credit of 
the National Treasury behind it, with no 
obligation to make a complete accounting to 
the public, when a large part of its cost can 
be charged off to inflated or dubious bene- 
fits from navigation and flood control, it has 
been no great task to build the grandiose 
and awe-inspiring structures which made up 
this huge and complex project. 

On the chance that I might be accused ot 
being prejudiced, I refer you to the article 
by John T. Flynn, in the Reader's Digest o! 
December 1947, entitled “The Hidden Red 
Ink in TVA’s Books.” In a foreword by the 
publisher attention is called to the fact that 
Mr. Flynn was formerly an advocate of TVA’ 
But the foreword goes on to state that, alter 
months of investigation, he changed hi 
mind. 

Mr. Flynn's main theme has to do WwW: 
TVA’s accounting procedures which, accor- 
ing to him, are obscure, if not deceptive, 
say the least. But, to me, Mr. Flynn's most 
significant observations deal with the ques- 
tion of the fundamental philosophy unce' 
lying our constitutional form of governme: 

Mr. Flynn describes TVA as a Federal col 
poration cunningly devised to accumula’ 
power and to elude congressional authority 
Having pointed out that David E. Lilienthal, 
its former Chairman, calls TVA democracy 
on the march, Mr. Flynn observes, “I think i 
is democracy in retreat, a return to the Euro- 
pean system of centrally controlled prov!" 
cial governors. With TVA as a beginning, 
the advocates of regionalism are planning, 
under the guise of flood, navigation, and 
forestry control and other excuses, to blanket 
America with this new type of government 













































































which represents & complete revolution in 
our political system. 
Other Federal threats 


t for one, do not want to see such a revo- 
ition materialize. Nor do I believe that this 
eat appeals to the people of the Lehigh 
But do not think for a moment that 
the only danger of federalization in this 
scion. Longer established agencies of the 
sion Government are licking their chops 
nticipation of finding other areas upon 
h to fatten. One of the most ag- 
sive and ambitious is the Department of 
terior. I would like to inform you that 
ssistant Secretary, William. Warne, hasn't 
he critical water shortage in New York 
go by without an attempt to use it as a 
sprin ingbos urd to win greater power and au- 
ty for his bureaucracy. 

‘In an interview with representatives of the 
press on December 20, he made it clear that 
the Department is looking forward to the op- 
portunity of assuming control of the rivers 
in the eastern half of the United States. 

Mr. Warne said, “We don’t have any new 

programs formulated yet for river develop- 
ment in the East, but there will be more of 
them. The present situation is leading in- 
evitably to that. Only through comprehen- 
sive development of eastern streams can you 
solve the problem of water supplies which 
will become critical.” 
We of Incodel do not understand where 
the Department thinks it derives its juris- 
diction in the matter of formulating water- 
project programs in the East. Certainly the 
Army engineers would not go for that. On 
the other hand, we are aware of the fact that 
ngressional laws do delegate power to the 
nterior Department’s Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in certain Western States with respect 
the planning and construction of projects 
the irrigation of arid lands. Signifi- 
tly, we have heard numerous complaints 
from these areas to the effect that this essen- 
tial use is being subordinated and penalized 
economically in favor of an obsession by the 
Bureau to produce so-called cheap public 
power, 














Hoover Commission findings 


And we are also aware of the findings of 
ex-Gov. Leslie A. Miller, chairman, Natural 
esources Committee of the Hoover Com- 
ission. In an article in the May 14, 1949, 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, he takes 
the Bureau to task for incredible extrava- 
gance resulting from their money-spending 
ntest with other Federal agencies in har- 
western streams. 

in the East, and particularly in the 

s of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
and Delaware, have always been in 
refront in campaigning for govern- 

tal reforms. We certainly do not want 
in extending a system which prom- 
destroy us. Already we are paying a 
tionately large share of the bill for 
mbitious schemes now being foisted 
r sections of the Nation by federally 
river basin development agencies, 





A NEW OUTLOOK 


it that we are now confronted with 
water situation and will be for 
me. We know that the problems 
are complex. We are convinced 
y can be best solved by the appli- 
the principle of wholesome gov- 
cooperation. We claim we have 
ity to make that principle work. 
ware River Basin water project 
ulenge. We intend to meet it. 
pose to do so by establishing by 
t among the States of New York, New 
Pennsyivania, and prebably Dela- 
Delaware River Basin Water Com- 
i Which would be empowered to plan, 
» construct, maintagn, and operate the 
nded water project. We have al- 
ken steps toward the drafting of 
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such a compact. A subcommittee of Incodel 
is at work on this task. 

Under present policies and precedures now 
being followed in the execution of Federal 
water projects we would be perfectly justi- 
fied in asking the Federal Government to 
finance the entire cost of the Incodel water 
project. But we do not propose to do this. 
Rather, we intend to set an example by pay- 
ing the cost of all of the program which is 
ohviously primarily for our own benefit, and 
to campaign for the adoption of a compa- 
rable policy for the Nation as a whole. 

We are convinced that this principle is 
sound and would be advantageous and equi- 
table to Pennsylvania and its component 
regions including the Lehigh Valley and also 
to the other States in the great Northeast- 
ern section of the country. 

At the same time we recognize there are 
States and regions in the country that are 
less fortunate economically than this section 
and that we have an obligation to assist them 
in the development of their resources and 
economy. We should be willing to do this, 
but not to the extent of footing a grossly 
disproportionate part of the bill, as we now 
are doing. 

At the present time, something like a bil- 
lion and one-half dollars a year is being ap- 
propriated annually by the Federal Govern- 
ment for Federal land and water development 
projects. Over 30 percent of this money, or 
approximately $450,000,000, comes from New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware. I doubt very much if more than 10 
percent of what we pay in, or $45,000,000, is 
returned to us in the form of facilities and 
services. The balance goes to our poor coun- 
try cousins. 

Incidentally, one of the principal deficien- 
cies at present in Federal programs for water- 
resource development is the lack of sound, 
uniform standards and criteria for the allo- 
cation of costs and evaluation of reimburs- 
able features in determining the economic 
feasibility of multiple-use projects. That is 
one of the reasons why we in the Northeast 
are not getting a fair break. 

It’s time, in my judgment, for the adoption 
of some new standards. I’m wholeheartedly 
in favor of economically sound land and 
water projects, whoever may carry them out. 
But we have a tremendous job to do right 
here at home and I think we should have 
some of our own money to do it with. I 
suggest, in principle, the adoption of the fol- 
lowing policy to accomplish this end. 

Let the Congress annually set up a budget 
for land- and water-development programs, 
including stream clearance and pollution 
abatement. Based upon my experience and 
observations, I believe such programs are 
usually at least 75 percent for the benefit 
of the areas in which they are located and 
not more than 25 percent in the national 
interest. On the assumption that these 
ratios are reasonable, I would suggest that 
the Federal Government return to the 
States 75 percent of their share of the funds 
earmarked for land- and water-conservation 
programs and let the States decide how and 
where to spend this money on projects for 
their particular benefit. The balance could 
be put in a Federal pot to be used where 
most needed. 

Some program of this general nature must 
be adopted, I believe, if the goal is to estab- 
lish honest natural resources development 
programs in keeping with a policy which 
will put an end to the present type of sit- 
uation which Governor Miller has described 
as “the battle that squanders billions.” 

Your council has definite reason to be in- 
terested in and to lend its support to 
changes that will result in the adoption of 
a sound national policy for the development 
of the natural resources of the country. 
The future of your region’s foremost indus- 
tries, the tax-paying producers of electric 
power, steel and cement and the railroads, 
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and the future of your local governmental 
structure, are at stake. No organization is 
better qualified than your group to under- 
stand and cope with the problems involved. 

If you are truly concerned about the future 
welfare and prosperity of your region—and 
of your country—you should work unceas- 
ingly for the wise utilization, conservation 
and development of the natural resources 
of the Lehigh River Valley under a system 
which will preserve the maximum degree of 
control in the hands of the people in the 
region directly affected. 





Point 4 and the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
eminent economist, Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, 
has written a very informative and illu- 
minating discussion of the relationship 
between the point 4 program and the 
economic activities now being carried on 
by the United Nations. This article was 
printed in the weekly publication New 
Republic, in the issue of May 15. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert this article 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


PoINT 4 AND THE UNITED NaTIONS 
(By Mordecai Ezekiel) 

For most of the world’s population, th 
great wartime pledges of freedom from fear 
and want—for all men everywhere—are still 
largely a dream. Three-quarters of the 
world’s people live in underdeveloped coun- 
tries in malnutrition and poverty. They 
share but little in the dynamic prcgress of 
the rest of the world. The war lifted their 
aspirations toward political independence and 
economic progress, yet in most cases their 
food and consumption standards have not 
yet regained even the low prewar levels. 

Meanwhile the economic outlook of a great 
capital-supplying region—western Europe— 
grows darker as the years of ECA aid run 
out. 

President Truman’s point 4 proposals of- 
fered a way to start attacking the problems 
of economic development in the poorer na- 
tions of the world. They also offered west- 
ern Europe, where substantial progress is 
under way, an answer to the great economic 
question: What happens when the Marshall 
plan ends? 

When approved by Congress and imple- 
mented by international agreement, the 
point 4 program will provide technical ex- 
perts to assist countries to develop their 
economies. But know-how alone is not 
enough. Technical services are 
President Truman has said, u 
followed by international inve: 
make the blucprints functior 

In prewar days the underdeveloped coun- 
tries helped finance a triangular (or multi- 
lateral) flow of trade which supported the 
prosperity of western The under- 
developed regions (especially in the Tropics) 
regularly sold to North America far more in 
raw materials (rubber, copra, petroleum, silk, 
Sugar, jute, copper, ccfice, tea, and many 
others) than they purchased in North Amer- 
ican exports. lus dollar earnings 


useless, as 


s they are 
tment. to 
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went to western Europe, as profits and in- 
terest on investments and as payments for 
western European industrial products and 
vices. There, in turn, dollars helped west- 
rn Europe finance its great net imports of 
ids from America (including purchases of 
on, tobacco, dried fruits, corn, wheat, 
n and lard, automobiles, office machin- 
ery, and heavy electrical equipment). 
Today the underdeveloped countries are 
no longer able to earn a dollar surplus in 
f and the increases in self-gov- 
€ and the liquidation of foreign hold- 
i uced their obligations to Europe. 
Inst f receiving a steady current net in- 
flow of d from the underdeveloped 
col 
1 
t 
b 


ir cot 


~A mam 


n trade 


llars 
ries, western Evtrope has been paying 

for wartime contributions, notably in 
e gradual liquidation of blocked sterling 


Western Europe has thus been unable to 


finance its postwar import needs from Amer- 
ica not only because of the war’s devastation 
in Europe, but also because of the havoc in 
other parts of the world and the consequent 


disappearance of dollar payments. That is 
a major reason why, as European industry 
igzriculture complete their rehabilitation 
and as Marshall plan payments approach 
their end, Europe still finds itself faced with 
a continuing inability to buy and pay for 
its needed imports from the Americas. 

Since western Europe broadly imports raw 
materials and exports finished products, no 
amount of integration of its own national 
economies can solve its over-all dollar prob- 
lem; nor can the increased cooperation of 
western European economies with those of 
other soft-currency are in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America provi Europe with all 
the raw materials it needs; it must draw on 
North America, too. 

This economic background is essential to 
an understanding of point 4’s broad basic 
conception: To give underdeveloped nations 
the know-how and the means to help them 
help themselves; to raise their production 
and consumption, their exports and their 
imports; and to bring about a steady, dy- 
namic increase in the world’s economic ac- 
tivity. This increase would simultaneously 
make markets for the expanding industries 
of the Americas, Europe, and the underde- 
veloped countries. But whether the program 
can contribute to a rapid reestablishment 
of a multilateral system of world trade, or 
whether it simply creates direct markets for 
United States goods which will dry up as 
soon as our financing slackens, depends on 
the way in which it is carried out. 

The extent of dollar investment abroad 
needed to enable world trade to function is 
indicated roughly from past experience. 
Since the war, the United States and Canada 













have financed world recovery by loans and 
grants running from $7,000,000,000 to #8,000,- 
000,000 a year. In 1949 these declined to 
$6,000,000,000, and 1950 will be lower still. 
M of those funds went to western Europe, 





To make point 4 really effective in the fu- 
ture, international investment in the under- 
devel d countries will be needed eventually 
in ms of around $5,000,000,000 a year. 
Later, the nations can pay back these invest- 
m from their expanded exports to the 
United States and other countries. American 
national income has doubled every 20 years. 
With continued growth in our economy, even 


y 
if it is not quite so rapid, we shall need more 
i more imports in the years ahead, espe- 
of raw materials. Thus we can help to 
expanding export markets for pro- 
cuction in backward countries. During the 
period in which the funds are being advanced, 
they will provide dollars for the rest of the 
world to continue to buy American exports. 
f a considerable part of these dollar invest- 
ments is spent for European products, in- 
creased investment in the underdeveloped 
countries can also help to restore the tri- 
angular flow of world trade. This would sup- 
port the recovery of western Europe and the 


cially 
provide 


continuation of democratic governments, 
thereby making markets for European indus- 
trial products. It would also give Europe the 
dollars to continue its imports of American 
goods. Over the longer pull, as the world 
economy and our own expand together, we 
then would have time to adjust ourselves to 
fewer and fewer net exports, instead of hav- 
ing to make the change almost overnight. 

If these good results are to follow, three 
conditions are necessary: j 

The funds advanced, whether loans or 
grants, must not be tied to direct expendi- 
ture in America, 

Europe must produce the largest part of 
the industrial equipment needed by the un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

These countries in turn must spend a sub- 
stantial part of their foreign funds in Eu- 
rope rather than in the United States. 

All of these conditions are germane to the 
current issue, now hotly debated in Wash- 
ington, as to whether the United States 
share of point 4 technical assistance should 
be provided directly by the United States, or 
whether a substantial portion ; ould be 
channeled through the UN and its speciale 
ized agencies. 

On their side, the manifold departments 
and agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment rightly stress the fact that they are 
already in the technical-assistance business. 
Under Nelson Rockefeller’s Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Latin American Affairs and its 
successor agencies in the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations in the Department of 
Agriculture, and in parallel activities in 
other agencies, a steady stream of American 
experts has gone to many countries, espe- 
cially in Latin America. Cooperative ar- 
rangements with governments have been 
worked out, joint corporations have been set 
up to finance economic development, and 
loans from our Export-Import Bank have 
backed this development. Since the war, the 
bank has loaned nearly three times as much 
to Latin-American countries as to all other 
underdeveloped countries, in ratio to popu- 
lation. Alone of the backward regions, and 
in large part because of American aid, Latin 
America’s people are better fed today than 
they were before the war. In the same way 
ECA is providing technical assistance to 
European countries and their colonies and 
territories. In addition, thousands of men 
and women throughout the world are re- 
ceiving practical experience each year in the 
Bureau of Mines, the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Rec- 
lamation Service, the Public Service and 
other Federal agencies. 

Our Government bureaus are already 
spending millions of dollars a year in tech- 
nical-assistanee activities. They are expe- 
rienced in choosing personnel, establishing 
relations with countries, giving practical 
help on the spot. All they need to do is to 
expand their present scale of operations. 
On the otner hand, the UN institutions have 
had little operating experience, and are 
hampered by multiple controls and inter- 
national frictions. Also it is easier and sim- 
pler for a Government department to get 
an apprepriation from Congress, for use by 
established Government departments, spend 
the money directly, and account to Congress 
on how it is spent, than to follow through 
on the spending of the money as part of the 
operations of an international agency draw- 
ing funds from many countries. In these 
circumstances, many Washington officials 
honestly feel they are best qualified to 
spend the bulk of the proposed point 4 
appropriations, and they reflect this feeling 
to Congress. 

Here, on the other side, are the arguments 
which favor using the UN and its specialized 
agencies: 

First, if a substantial portion of the United 
States funds is channeled through the UN, 
it will stimulate corresponding contributions 
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from other countries. These countries { 
addition, have capable technicians in mo» 
fields available for foreign service, wr» 
should we in the United States pay ths 
whole cost ourselves when other advan... 


aavanc qd 
countries are prepared to share ; 


n 


the burden with us? eee es 

Second, direct assistance from any one 
nation is feared in many parts of the wor 
Many of the poorest countries have sant 


succeeded in throwing off foreign con: 
They cre jealous of their hard-won lj er i 
Their political opposition is quick to at 
any move that may suggest new dep 
on foreign powers or new concession 
foreign influences. Technical assistance 
through the UN is on a different plane. Their 
governments are members and help formy 
late its policies; they do not endanger their 
independence, political or financial 
ing with the UN. 

Third, while the UN is newer to the busi. 
ness than the United States is, it has wider 
resources of technicians on which to draw. 
Even if funds are provided, the shortage of 
trained brains may for a long time be the 
factor limiting the extent and effectiveness 
of technical assistance. UN missions u 
technicians from many countries all over 
the world, while direct United States tech. 
nical aid is largely extended through United 
States citizens. This makes for greater 
variety of viewpoint and opinion among the 
UN experts, and probably sounder event) 
recommendations, as the editors of the N 
Republic have pointed out. Further, Euro- 
pean experts, in particular, have had long 
practical experience in dealing with ti 
problems of underdeveloped countries. They 
understand not only the physical and tech- 
nical conditions, but the habits of thought 
and work of the people. Now that colonial- 
ism itself is dying, most of these exverts are 
ready to give intelligent and loyal service 
in helping backward countries increase their 
output for their own benefit. In many cases 
these non-American experts may be more 
realistic and understanding in dealing with 
the problems of more primitive countries 
than are American experts. For exam; 
in my Own experience abroad, I have found 
American experts frequently overdis d to 
assume that the answer to all problems is 
to do things just as we do them in the 
United States. Countries often may be 
better aided to take the next steps a! 
by technicians from countries not so many 
decades or generations removed from them 
in economic and social progress. Thus Amer- 
ican experts frequently put great « S 
on efficiency, on saving labor, even in coun- 
tries where for many years to come the 
problem will be not to save labor but to 
use productively the labor alr 
Americans find it hard to underst: 
investment in labor-saving machin: 
be wasteful compared to investment in sim- 
pler equipment to put more men to work. 

A fourth argument in favor of a UN ap- 
proach is that American technicians tend 
naturally to specify American eq nent 
The results were highlighted by t! 
Seattle incident, where the low-c B 
bid was rejected because it conf 
British instead of American method 
ing specifications. If foreign investments in 
underdeveloped countries are to be spent in 
any substantial part for equipment 





in work 
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western Europe, European engineers i 
technicians will have to help draw up the 
plans. 

A fifth argument is that the UN agencies 


r 


have much broader technical resources ‘0! 
giving students and workers advanced t : 
ing outside their own countries. The United 
States uses its scholarship funds largely ‘° 
bring students here for advanced technical 
work) in colleges er professional schools, and 
for in-service training in public and other 
institutions, The UN can provide scholar- 
ships and in-service training not only 









institutions, but also in institu- 

ll the other highly developed coun- 

In many cases training in English, 
Scandinavian or Swiss technical 
_ for example, may better prepare 
iees for practical work in their own 
! than would American training 
i to our advanced technology and our 
mass-production economy. Some 
ernational scholarships are already being 
vided by UNESCO. The tentative point 
ram of the FAO, UNESCO and other 

uC ; summarized in the UN publica- 
“Technical Assistance for Economic De- 
ment,” provides for a great expansion 
ch internationally sponsored technical 





ie” 1other argument for a UN approach 
rises from the need for international in- 
stitutes to provide short courses for qualified 
udents from many countries. These train- 
ing centers, by adding to the skill of officials 
already engaged in point 4 work, can pro- 
duce improved technical skills in months in- 

.d of the years that it takes for students 

t abroad to return and make a contri- 
bution. Such international centers have 
already been proved both economical and 
effective in the statistical training centers, 
sponsored jointly by the FAO, the UN Sta- 
tistical Office and the host countries. These 
have been conducted during the last 2 years 
City for Latin America, Cairo 
for the Near East, Paris for Europe, and 
New Dehli for the Far East. Reliable facts 
are the basis for all sound planning and 
development. And by bringing about ma- 
terial improvement in both census and crop- 
mate methods in many underdeveloped 
itries, these statistical centers have al- 
ready done a good job. Plans for large- 
scale expansion of such international train- 


Mexico 






ing can be put into effect as soon as funds 
al ured. 

The final argument in favor of a UN ap- 
proach to the point 4 program is the fact 


international agencies can conduct 
activities requiring joint international 
n far better than individual countries. 
Many aspects of economic development re- 
quire this kind of international planning. 
The steps proposed in each country must be 
carefully balanced with what’s being pro- 
d in other countries if some lines are 
not to be overstressed while others are neg- 
ed. One of the UN’s major tasks is to 
tudy the economic programs of individual 
intries to see whether they make sense, 
and then to aid countries to redraft their 
pl in the light of the prospective 
rid situation, and work out adjustments to 
make their progams more consistent. 
The United States has strongly urged this 
planning as a function of UN agencies, 
Notable efforts in this field include the work 
UN Economic Commission for Europe, 
! ning and adjusting European proe 
S of coal, steel, timber, and other prod- 
nd of the FAO in developing a world- 
review of advance agricultural pro- 





at its annual conferences, and also 


yt 


nsive regional reviews at regional] 
Ss. Four of these regional meete- 
held last fall—at Quito, Cairo, 
“ome, and Singapore. I made a round-the- 
' trip to help staff the Singapore 
and to listen in on the meeting in 
I found the frank analysis and dis- 
cu 1 of the readjustments needed in 
4 and European agricultural programs 
ouraging. Yet this work is just 
8. If billions of dollars are going 
nvested in worldwide economic de- 
ment, the UN’s efforts to prevent losses 
‘ lallure by advance international con- 
tion and planning will need to be 

y expanded. 
No country has a monopoly on brains, skill, 
*perience, and imagination. Many of the 
“pochal discoverles—such as that of penicil- 
“Nin this generation, or of the germ source 
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of diseases and of the steam locomotive in 
earlier ones—were made outside the United 
States. Technical assistance through the 
UN and its agencies can mobilize all the 
technical skill and know-how of the world, 
to speed the process of worldwide economic 
expansion and to reduce the inevitable mis- 
takes along the way. 

If the United States places its major reli- 
ance on direct technical assistance through 
its own agencies, other countries, to the ex- 
tent they provide technical assistance, may 
similarly expand assistance directly. But 
they may limit it to their own areas of in- 
terest through their own technicians. Such 
a tendency is evident in the recent arrange- 
ments for expanded technical assistance by 
the members of the British Commonwealth 
at their recent conference at Colombo, in the 
programs of other colonial powers, and in the 
technical activities of the U.S.S.R. which so 
far have been entirely unilateral. Emphasis 
on unilateral, rather than international, 
technical assistance might be a decisive and 
disruptive force in the world economy, tend- 
ing further to split it into spheres of influ- 
ence, rather than draw it closer together 
through UN activities. 

Finally, the United States has been one of 
the main sponsors cf the UN and its agencies, 
and has repeatedly pledged itself to work 
through them in international political and 
economic matters. Raising the standards of 
living of the peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries is a primary UN objective. If the 
United States desires to see the UN’s power 
and prestige grow, it must give the UN a fair 
chance to carry its share of the operating load 
in dealing with the world’s economic prob- 
lems. 

There are strong arguments for a dual ap- 
proach of direct aid and aid through the UN. 
The UN aid would draw on the reserves of 
trained skill from the great army of expe- 
riencec technicians in western Europe and 
Oceania, and the less numerous but still im- 
portant able men in Latin America, the Near 
East, and Far East. It would help to bind 
closer necessary trade connections between 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. The 
funds needed to carry the plans into action 
might similarly be provided, partly from the 
United States and other countries, and partly 
from international agencies. 

But only by emphasis on an international 
approach can the European recovery program 
be carried through to successful completion 
as part of a recovery and expansion program 
for the world, 





Frank A. O’Connor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orRD, I wish to insert the following edi- 
torial from the Newark Evening News, 
paying tribute to an eminent public ser- 
vant, Mr. Frank A. O’Connor, of West 
Orange, N. J., who has retired after 56 
years of devoted service to the com- 
munity. I want to join the residents of 
West Orange in congratulating him upon 
his distinguished record and wishing him 
continued health and happiness. As the 


editorial points out, Mr. O’Connor carries 
into retirement the satisfying knowledge 
that his 56 years in elected office bear 
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witness to the trust reposed in him by his 
neighbors. 
Arter 56 YEARS 

Through three wars, changing administra- 
tions, in hard times and good, Frank A, 
O’Connor has served the town of West 
Orange. For 56 years he has been succes- 
sively tax assessor, tax collector and, since 
the introduction of commission government 
in 1922, a member of the governing body. 
During his lifetime of civic service, begun 
while Grover Cleveland was serving his sec- 
ond term in the White House, Mr. O’Connor 
has been witness to the growth and indus- 
trial expansion of north Jersey. He has seen 
the rising tid@ of commerce swirl about his 
town and, for the most part, leave untouched 
its tree-lined streets, quiet homes, and or- 
dered gardens. 

Now, at 82, Mr. O’Connor has retired. One 
must suppose that for him life has had the 
usual complement of disappointments and 
compensations. But into retirement he car- 
ries the satisfying knowledge that his 56 years 
in elected office bear witness to the trust re- 
posed in him by his neighbors. And no small 
thing it is. 








The Frontiers of Freedom Have Widened 
in 50 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave I am inserting in the RECORD a re- 
markable tribute to a remarkable union. 
This is the regular daily column from 
today’s New York Post and Home News 
written by Murray Kempton, Post labor 
editor, paying tribute to the union his- 
tory written by the ILGWU: 

-YGMY IN 1900—GIANT IN 1950 
(By Murray Kempton) 

ATLANTIC CIty, May 23—On January 6, 
1909, John Dyche, secretary-treasurer of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, got a letter from one Charles Jacob- 
son, one of that despairing union’s few active 
members in Boston. 

Jacobson wanted to know how things were 
in New York. Dyche told him: 

“Things are as bad as can be. Everything 
is dead here—dead as Queen Anne as they 
say in England. Locals 9 and 23 had no meet- 
ings for the lastfew weeks * * * (Phila- 
delphia) wants that we should send an ors 
ganizer from New York and here we have no 
money to pay the rent. 

“The monthly financial report shows a 
deficit of $9 That means I drew no wages, 
All things considered it is as rotten as rotten 
can be. The trade is as bad as the union is 
* * * I do not in the least 
when I tell you that you will be lucky if you 
can get a job to earn a dollar a day.” 

Thus, with typing corrected, an ILG officer 
wrote 41 years ago. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union, in its fiftieth anniversary con- 
vention assembled this morning, owned 

in 






exaggerate 





buildings worth $9,000,000. The reserves i 
its vacation fund alone total $44,000,000. It 
owns 3 radio stations and 9 health clinics; it 
has 425,000 members, employs 1,500 officers 
and annually it collects nearly $2,500,000 in 
per capita dues. 

On July 1, 1890, the Gotham Knife Cut- 
ters—a precursor of the ILG—met with the 
pomp, the circumstance, and the poverty 
which attended union meetings in those 
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days and voted to contribute $10 of their 
small treasury to the striking metal workers. 

In the last 3 years the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers Union has donated 
$2,100,000 to labor causes and institutions in 
the United States. The largest sum of all 
was $100,000 to support the CIO auto union’s 
100-day strike against Chrysler. 

On March 25, 1911, there was a fire in the 
Triangle Waist Co. in New York. The girls 
who worked there had a choice of burning 
to death or jumping from the ninth floor 
of the tightly barred loft. When it was over 
146 of them were dead. 

The union set up a relief committee to 
do what it could for the families of the dead. 
It surveyed among others the case of A. A., 
16 years old, who had earned $5 a week. She 
had a father, a sister, and a brother who 
were union members. Since there were four 
wage earners surviving, it was decided to 
grant only the death benefit of $150. 

This year the ILG will raise each member’s 
death-benefit policy to $1,000. But any ILG 
member who works in New York will prob- 
ably retire at 65 with a pension of $65 a 
month plus social security. A dressmaker 
today is paid 13 weeks’ sick benefits, and sur- 
gical and hospital expenses. 

The union provides her with free glasses, 
clinical attention, and $50 a week vacation 
money. Her children are born at the ex- 
pense of the union welfare fund and, at work, 
it takes her less than 314 hours to earn $5. 

On June 3, 1910, the Philadelphia shirt 
workers went out on strike. One, Sachs, 
their secretary, sent an appeal to other 
unions in which he said that the girls were 
striking for shorter hours because they want 
the chance to get an English education and 
free time to use the night schools. 

Last year, the ILG spent $322,814 on the 
education of its members. The dressmaker 
goes to school by radio and with movies; 
she takes courses in art, handicrafts, history, 
and family problems. This year, the union 
opened its own college for training future 
officers; in previous years, it had sent some 
of them to Harvard. 

When you joined the ILG in 1903 you had 
to take an oath to defend freedom of 


thought by tongue orpen * * * and to 
strive to elevate the moral and material con- 
dition of the working class. 


The frontiers of freedom have widened in 
the last 47 years. The ILG, since 1947, has 
given $2,500,000 to help unions the world 
over. Some of that money has gone to the 
French and Italian and Israeli labor move- 
ments, to build orphanges in Italy, and 
China, to fight Communists in South Amer- 
ica and Asia. 

The ILGWU held its first convention in a 
loft on the lower East Side on June 3, 1900. 
Joseph Barondess, its first president, ex- 
pressed the prayerful hope that the enter- 
prise would bear good fruit. Five years 
later, things were so bad that the New York 
cutters considered seceding from a union 
with less than 6 months to exist. 

This year, 14 men who joined that union 
50 years ago will be guests of its convention. 
As a mark of what the years have done, they 
will wear special solid gold badges. 





Tri-State Spelling Champion Eighth-Grade 
Girl From Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Capital is honored this week by 


the presence of outstanding young stu- 
dents who have won honors as spelling 
champions in their respective sections of 
the country. Under permission granted 
to me to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, it is my desire to in- 
troduce to my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives a young champion 
from a three-State area whose home is 
in the Twenty-third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois, which I have the honor 
to represent. 

Our representative in the national 
spelling bee to be held here this week 
end is 14-year-old Mary Kathryn Ruth, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Ruth, 
Mount Carmel, Ill., and an eighth-grade 
student at Mount Carmel Junior High 
School. After winning her local contest, 
she was victorious in a tri-State competi- 
tion held at Evansville, Ind., where she 
bested champion spellers from 20 junior 
high schools in the three States of Ili- 
nois, Indiana, and Kentucky. With her 
victory came the trip to Washington, ac- 
companied by her mother. The story of 
her triumph is told in the Mount Carmel 
Daily Republican-Register, and is as 
follows: 


Mary Kathryn Ruth, eighth grade pupil 
in the junior high school, daughter of Mrs. 
and Mrs. C. F. Ruth, Saturday night won the 
Tri-State spelling contest held in Evans- 
ville. 

Twenty junior high school pupils from the 
8 States of Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky 
participated. 

The local spelier took first place in a spe- 
cial spell-off session held in the evening, 
Saturday, at the Evansville YWCA after 
a previous decision had given her second 
place. 

She defeated Max Eubanks, Washington, 
Ind., to win tri-State honors and a week’s all- 
expense visit in Washington, D. C., as an 
entrant in the national spelling bee to be 
held there May 26. There she will have a 
chance in prizes involving $3,000 in cash 
awards. 

By winning in Evansville she also was 
presented with a 19-volume set of world en- 
cyclopedia from the educational division of 
Field Enterprises Inc. 

The word on which Mary Kathryn won in 
the final special spell-off was “livelihood,” 
which the Washington boy spelled “lively- 
hood.” After he had spelled, she asked the 
pronouncer that he repeat his spelling of the 
word, and then she spelled it correctly. Then 
she also spelled the next word on the list, 
“imbecile,” according to the rules of the 
contest and was proclaimed winner and 
entrant in the national contest. 

An allowance of two spellings caused the 
spell-off session Saturday night. In the 
forty-sixth round of the first session Mary 
Kathyrn spelled “curtsey.” The bell rang 
signifying that it was the wrong spelling and 
the Washington boy spelled it “curtsy.” He 
was then declared winner. 

The local speller and her mother, Charles 
Weaver, principal of the junior high school 
and sponsor of the local entrant, together 
with county superintendent J. A. Gibson, 
who were interested spectators at the match, 
considered it was all over and were leaving 
the building when they were met on the steps 
going out by arrival of a man who asked, 
“Is this the girl who was spelled down?” 

He was informed that she was. 

The man declared that Mary Kathryn had 
spelled the word right and added, “I have a 
recording of it and I can prove that her 
spelling was correct.” 

Members of the group were a bit startled 
by this development and asked the man who 
he was and why his interest in the contest, 


cau? 
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He explained that he was Dr. F, w. Werk. 
ing, professor of modern languages at Evans. 
ville College. He had been listening to the 
contest by radio and had made a recordin, 
of it, as he frequently does of Programs af. 
fecting languages and words, he explained 
He declared that Mary Kathryn was no: 
beaten and that he did not like to see her 
declared so. ; 

Representative of the Press, Evansville 
sponsor of the match, was found, and this 
situation explained to him. Judges were re. 
called separately, after departing, and each 
agreed that under the circumstances the 
contest should be continued. 

Then it was that the spell-off session was 
arranged and the final session held in which 
the local speller won the tri-State cham. 
pionship. 

Mary Kathryn, 14, comes of a family of 
spellers. Her maternal grandfather, C, s 
Andrus, was years ago a teacher and Spelling 
was his hobby. Her paternal grandfather, 
the late L. F. Smith, was a businessman 
meticulous in his spelling. 

Her interest is not confined to spelling 
and words in general. In school work she 
plays a flute in the band and also is a Camp 
Fire Girl, is recorder for Job’s Daughters, is 
a member of the Christian Youth Fellowship, 
sings in her church’s intermediate quartet 
and the eighth grade sextet. She has stated 
she wants to be a nredical missionary when 
she grows up. 


Mr. Speaker, the national spelling con- 
test makes an important contribution to 
the educational program of the country. 
It stimulates study and encourages young 
students. I am proud to recognize its 
worth as well as our able young cham- 
pion from the Twenty-third Congres- 
sional District of Illinois. 





The Mundt-Ferguson Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include the following state- 
ment I made at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on May 18, 1950: 


THE MUNDT-FERGUSON BILLS 


This is a moment in history when ever 
thoughtful person in this country must as! 
himself: What is this fear that is creep! 
through the land like a slow paralysis 
throttling freedom of speech and freedom 
of assembly? What is this fear that is caus- 
ing so many of us to look back behind our 
shoulders, to lower our voices and apologize 
for holding any unorthodox views? And 
above all what is this fear in the Halls o! « 
Congress which mocks the strength of our 
own institution and which has resulted in 
the circus performance of trying to 4 
the Bill of Rights in the guise of maintaining 
and protecting it? 

I say without equivocation the Mundt 
Ferguson bills which have been combined int 
one bill, S. 2311, and reported favorah:5 
the Senate floor is the frankest confes 
this fear and cowardness. It says, in effect 
that the right to talk must be licensed. It 
says that guilt is not personal, but deriv-s 
from association. It says that not the deca, 
but the thought is punishable. It files 


t 


the face of the constitutional protection 
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cainst self-incrimination. The provisions 
f this bill proclaim to the world that we, 
the people of the United States, have not 
crown up, that we are children incapable of 
onl ,ture political judgment, that our common 
sense is so lacking that it is necessary to put 
us in a cellophane bag and protect us from 
every naughty, naughty word. An d who, of 
course, is to say what word is naughty? 
indeed, when a sedition 














Pity our country, 
law is so written that we, adult and mature 
as I know we are, are placed in a climate 
where metaphorically we must sit in a school 
room with our hands folded in front of us 
in rigid conformity to what a schoolmaster 
chooses to call good behavior. 

We have gone through wars and economic 
crises. We have gone through Civil war, but 
never before has so novel a proposition as 
this Mundt-Ferguson bill been proposed as 
the law of the land. Surely in the market- 
place of ideas the democratic and free way 
of life need not fear competition with ideas 
of the right or the left 











f totalitarian 
variety. 

With Congress so busy protecting us from 
ourselves, we are threatened with a new kind 
of paternalism which does not sit well in a 

ty which justly prides itself on the fact 
the individual is not subservient to the 
I'd like to ask “What’s haprened to 
nse of humor? What’s happened to 
f-assurance? What’s huppened to cur 

Are we to be sheep of one color en- 
one pasture?” 
forcibly struck by the statement of 
, ariah Chafee, Jr., noted professor 
at Harvard University, in opposition 
s bill. I would like to see every man 
man in the United States read a copy 
statement. I cannot resist the temp- 
to quote to you one of its choicest 













Let us now turn from the law to the facts. 
w many Communists are there in the 
ds tates? The United Press said 70,090 
1947, o a of a total population of 143,382,- 
(World’s Almanac, 1949, pp. 544, 164). 
Communists form one-twentieth of 1 
ent of all the people in our country. 
dds are 1,989 to 1 in favor of free insti- 
tutions. Suppose a football stadium holds 
0,000 people. The chances are that 20 of 
m would be Communists and 39,980 would 
Remember, tco, that it is not a ques- 
20 dynamiters or 20 men with con- 
cealed weapons, for then they could be ar- 
rested at once under the ordinary criminal 
laws vast t 20 unarmed persons who have 
hot violated any existing Federal or State 
1aW or conspired to violate any existing law. 
ut they have learned bad ideas about poli- 
trom foreigners and foreign books, they 
thinking bad thoughts about these bad 
ideas, they are telling them to each other 
nd iny outsiders who are willing to listen. 
1 we do to prevent them from harm- 
other 99.95 percent of us, who have 
Side only the city and State police, 
every newspaper and school teacher 

{ professor and preacher, the Federal Bu- 
1 of Investigation, 1°e Army, the Air 
and the Navy, never forgetting the 
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“Su h is the clear and present danger in- 
the United States which (according 
2 (11) of the Ferguson bill) imperils 
the existence of free institutions’ and makes 
‘ ’ for Congress to pass a new law 
S - Jong with unheard of regulations 
nd 10-year prison sentences ‘in order 2s 
| tve the sovereignty of the United 
an independent nation.’ Shades 
rge andIwo Jima. If we no long- 
to be the land of the free, at least 
be the home of the brave.” 
wv let's turn to a more specific examina- 
Hon of a few of its provisions. There are 
"0 basic terms in the bill, “Communist po- 
rganization” and “Communist-front 
ition.” Neither is defined with spe- 
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cific precision despite the fact that the courts 
have held consistently that a criminal stat- 
ute must be sufficiently definite so that a 
person may know when he is indulging in 
criminal acts. Note the term “Communist- 
front organization” which under the defini- 
tion of the bill “is primarily operated for the 
purpose of giving aid and support to a Com- 
munist political organization, a Communist 
foreign government, or the world Communist 
movement.” 

What does “giving aid and support to a 
Communist political organization” mean? 
Suppose an organization is formed for the 
purpose of supporting the New Deal; that is, 
against the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
law, for extension of a rent control, for 
broadening of the Social Security Act, for the 
civil-rights legislation, etc. It may so hap- 
pen that the Communist Party likewise sup- 
ports these measures. Will such an organ- 
ization then be termed a Communist-front 
organization because its issues are in ac- 
cord with some of the issues of the Commu- 
nist Party? How easy would it be to destroy 
any liberal organization by identifying it as 
a Communist-front organization? 

The bill provides that no Communist- 
front organization or Communist political 
organization shall be entitled to exemption 
from Federal income tax, nor shall deduc- 
tions from Federal income taxes be allowed 
for the contribution to or for the use of 
any of these organizations. In other words, 
before ycu make a contribution to any or- 
ganization—some organization which you 
have supported because of its liberal ideas— 
you will have to run to get information from 
the Attorney General, information from the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, or write 
your Congressman, or call up the editor of 
your favorite newspaper, or beyond that— 
ask yourself in the language of the bill: Am 
I giving “aid and support” to a Communist 
political organization? 

You no longer join or attend a council or 
a neighborhood community group without 
first opening every closet door and looking 
under every bed. You just don’t join. But, 
of course, if you must join a group, there’s 
nothing in this legislation that prevents you 
from joining the Ku Klux Klan or any Fas- 
cist group or any anti-Catholic or anti- 
Semitic group. If you join these organiza- 
tions, you don’t have to register under pen- 
alty of being refused a passport, under pen- 
alty of being fined or imprisoned. 

You can make hay on every street corner 
without worrying whether the Attorney 
General has your name or not, but you 
must, by any and all costs, avoid joining 
any concerted act or expression of liberal 
organizations. 

The shadow this bill will cast is a long 
one, indeed. Now let’s see who will deter- 
mine these things. The bill says that the 
Subversive Activities Contro: Board shall, 
upon application made by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, determine whether any organization is 
a Communist political organization or a Com- 
munist-front organization. This is a three- 
man board to be appointed by the President, 
pi and with the advice and consent of the 
Three men shall determine whether 
your ideology is according to Hoyle. Not 
your common sense, not your ability to un- 
derstand political issues, not your matur- 
ity, not your owu judgment shall prevail, 
Three human beings subject to all fraility 
and weaknesses that all mankind is sub- 
ject to will determine what organizations 
are good or bad for you and for the country. 

It is disgraceful that the temper of the 
times is such that we must in every public 
statement say “I am not a Communist. I 
am not defending communism. I am de- 
fending the principles of free speech and 
liberty.” Has it become so necessary that 
every public speaker must spew forth 
hatred and contempt of a group in order to 
clear himself from a shadow? Is this to be 
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the age of the badge, the wearing of the 
label on every sleeve, the setting of brother 
against brother in the name of security. 
Let me repeat the words of Mr. Justice 
Jackson: 

“Freedom to differ is not limited to thirgs 
that do not matter much. That would be a 
mere shadow of freedom. The test of its 
substance is the right to differ as to thing gs 
that touch the heart of the existing order.’ 

Now let’s look at this picture. It is the 
kind of a bill where you are damned if you 
do and damned if you don’t. If the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board deems the 
organization subversive, then you must reg- 
ister. If you don’t, you are subject to all 
the penalties of the bill. If you do, I don't 
have to tell you what happens to you in terms 
of employment and the threat of social 
ostracism. 

As I said before, to me this appears a dis- 
tinct violation of the protection against self- 
incrimination. It must be noted as well that 
no trial by jury precedes the determination 
of the Subversive Activities Control Board. 
All that is left is a right of review. 

And keep in mind that no overt action on 
the part of these organizations or any of 
these individuals is necessary. Just aid and 
support. What that aid and support may be 
neither I nor anybody else at this time can 
have any possible idea. Of course, the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board can deter- 
mine that this is not a political-front organ- 


ization, but by that time the allegation has 
served its purpcse, and as Senator Mc- 
CartTHy knows very well, it takes a long, long 


So 
time for the truth to catch up to a charge. 

Under existing statutes we have sufficient 
law directed against any act of espionage, 
sabotage, etc. If individual laws need 
strengthening, then let’s do that; but we 
have no law on our books aimed against what 
a man thinks, and in the name of democracy 
may that never happen. 

I want to add one more thought. No bill 
now pending before Congress would serve 
the Communist purposes better. Passage of 
this bill would be a double triumph for the 
Communists. One, because it will serve as a 
most effective propaganda weapon through- 
out the world. he Communists can point 
with pride to the fact that they have re- 
duced the powerful United States to this 
expression of fear and cowardness. They can 
point to this bill, if enacted into law, as 
proof of their power and, grossly exaggerate 
through their usual propaganda channels, 
the strength of their numbers and effective- 
ness. And secondly, they know full well that 
the passage of such a bill will create a cli- 
mate most favorable to their way of think- 
ing; that is, the suppression of opposition, 
opinion, and thought. 

Let me again say that the strength of 
American institutions, freedom in our eco- 
nomic, political, and social life—is the one 
weapon which the Communists cannot 
match. Let us keep it that way. 





Address by the Right Honorable Louis S. 


St. Laurent, Prime Minister of Canada 


EXTENSION — REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSLY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Spe aker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
the Right Honorable Louis S. St. Laurent, 
Member of Parliament, Prime Minister 
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of Canada, to the Canadian Society of 
New York, New York City, February 10, 
1950: 

I am happy to have this occasion to attend 
a meeting of the Canadian Society in New 
d I am deeply gratified to be made 
honorary member of this organization. 





n 

such, I will feel more closely associated 
vith the purposes of the Canadian Society. 
can assure you they are purposes which I 
m anxious to support in any way that is 
ssible for someone who is not resident in 
New York, 

I cannot promise to observe all the formal 
duties normally required of members in a 
society such as yours. 

But I know the aims and objects of the 
Canadian Society are already well attended 
to hy the company of people I see before me, 

To those of you who, though resident in 
the United States, remain Canadian citizens, 
or who, by birth or ancestry, are Canadian, 
I bring greetings from your home country. 
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These messages of goodwill do not, how- 
ever, include any element of the sympathy 
which exiles sometimes expect from visitors 
from the homeland. It seems to me you 


are in the fortunate position of enjoying 
many advantages, with very few of the dis- 
advantages of being away from home. 
I can, therefore, only congratulate you on 
the fact that you have the opportunity to 
yntribute to the life of this community and 
enjoy its benefits, and, at the same time, 
) symbolize the happy and mutually satis- 
uctory character of the relations between 
anadian and United States citizens. 
I am sure you will expect me at this point 
to express the appreciation all Canadians 
feel, whether they live in New York or are 
merely visitors to this city, of the fine con- 
tribution made to those good relations by 
our former consul general, Mr. Hugh Scully, 
and by Mrs. Scully. 

I have not the slightest doubt that all of 
you who have met Mr. and Mrs. Greene will 
have discovered already that they are going 
to follow in that tradition and to make their 
contribution to that common fund of good- 
will. 

Though it is perfectly true that Iam happy 
to be here with you this evening, your pres- 
ident knows I was reluctant to accept the 
invitation to make my visit this early in 1950. 

One reason for my hesitation was that you 
wanted me to be in New York at just about 
the time we usually begin our annual session 
of Parliament. And I know most of you are 
close enough to Canada to realize what a busy 
time the opening of a Parliamentary session 
is for the members of the Government. 

At the time your president invited me, we 
were all preoccupied with our first post-elec- 
tion session of Parliament and I must ad- 
mit I was frankly apprehensive about un- 
dertaking additional commitments when we 
were so concerned about meeting those we 
had made during the election campaign. 

That is why my first response to your in- 
vitation was negative. But shortly after- 
ward Mr. Pearson came home to Ottawa from 
New York, where he had been attending the 
Assembly of the United Nations. While he 
was in Ottawa, he persuaded me to change 
my mind and to accept your invitation. 

You might like to know how he did it. 

He said it had become a tradition for the 
Prime Minister of Canada to speak to the 
Canadian Society of New York, and that this 
was a privilege of which I should avail myself 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Of course I knew that your society would 
give me an unequaled opportunity to talk 
about Canada, and that I could find no more 
friendly and receptive audience. 

But that fact itself was a further reason 
for my reluctance. I was worried about not 
having anything new which was worth while 
saying to you. 

A good many years ago it was my privilege 
to be seated alongside of Lord Dunedin at a 
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dinner which was followed by a lot of 
speeches. 

After listening to several of them, His Lord- 
ship turned to me and said: “Young man 
when you get to be my age’”—he was then 
over 80—“you will realize that it is unwise 
for anyone to attempt to make a speech un- 
less he really has something to say. And 
after he has said it, he should sit down.” 

I told Mr. Pearson last November that I 
did not know anything new or different 
which needed to be said about Canadian- 
American relations at that time. He replied 
that some question was bound to arise which 
would provide me with a suitable topic. 

Well, I accepted his forecast and your 
president’s invitation. But when I sat down 
the other evening to prepare some notes for 
what I might say to you, I realized that Mr. 
Pearson had been wrong. 

Perhaps fortunately for both countries, 
nothing special has developed in the rela- 
tions between Canada and the United States 
significant enough to be made the theme of 
@ speech. 

The result is, I have nothing new to talk 
to you about. The best I can do is to at- 
tempt to recall some generalities which are 
always important in Canada’s relations with 
this country and more particularly in the 
relations of both these North American na- 
tions with the rest of the world. 

The first essential factor in our good rela- 
tions is our mutual respect for each other, 
and our genuine desire not only to be fair 
to each other in fact, but to have that fair- 
ness obvious and indisputable. 

In our day-to-day individual dealings with 
each other it is not difficult to achieve fair- 
ness and to have that fairness accepted as a 
matter of course. 

But the smooth course of these day-to-day 
individual dealings is dependent upon peace 
on this continent. And peace on this con- 
tinent now depends upon much more than 
the good relations between the people of the 
United States and the people of Canada. 

During the whole of the last century and 
even the first years of this one, we, in the 
New World, felt little concern over what 
went on in other continents. 

Even when war broke out in Europe in 
1914 there were many who felt that though 
Canada might have been drawn in as a 
colony of a great world power, the United 
States could remain aloof. 

Well that turned out to be impossible. 

Our side won, but the cost of victory in 
human lives, in human suffering and in 
material wealth even on this side of the 
Atlantic, was immense. The cost was great 
not only while the war lasted, but also in 
its after-effects, during the terrible years of 
the thirties. 

For a time after 1918 everyone hoped that 
men had had enough of war and that the 
world might look forward to an era of peace. 

But, as the hope of peace faded in the 
decade of the thirties, a great many people 
in the United States turned again toward 
the traditional new world policy of isolation. 

And many of our people in Canada went a 
long way with our North American neighbors 
on the same road, 

Canada had emerged from war in 1918 with 
a deep national consciousness and a place 
of her own in the comity of nations. But 
our country was a nation of only 7,000,000, 
and we did not easily recover from the loss of 
over 60,000 precious young lives. 

All over North America, there was disillu- 
sionment with the old world. It is easy now 
to see that we should have been saying “Let 
us try to keep war out of the world,” but all 
too many of us were actually saying “Let us 
try to keep out of war.” 

In the result war was not kept out of the 
world, and neither did we keep out of war. 

When war came to Europe in 1939, we in 
Canada, were not in automatically. But 
our external connections and sympathies 
were still important, 
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Reluctantly, but deliberately and unitedly 
Canada entered the war by the free eric on 
of our own people in their own parliament, 

And, once more, our people put forth 
tremendous effort for victory, 

Again, in 1939 as in 1914, there were many 
who hoped and felt that the United Sta:.. 
need not be involved. But that also proy d 
to be a vain hope. : 

And notwithstanding the ultimate un 
ditional surrender of the nations which had 
set out to dominate the world, the alijcq 
victory again cost untold misery and de 
tation to all our peoples. 

Of course, what we saved is infinitely more 
than what we had to expend. 

And I am still convinced that ff we ha 
to do it again, we could and we would 
it successfully. But we don’t want to have 
to do it again, and I don’t think we need tg 
if we are willing to pay the price of pe: 

Nevertheless we all realize—you in the 
United States and we in Canada—that the 
people of this continent cannot hope to 
avoid the catastrophic consequences of wer 
whenever a major war breaks out anywhere 
in this world. 

For many of us in Canada it was dificu 
to realize that appalling truth. 

But when we saw that the people of the 
United States, with all their might, i 
the almost complete self-sufficiency of their 
economy, had to acknowledge that 
they were powerless to protect them 
against the calamities of war whenever there 
was war in the world, we had to face that 
fact as a fact for us, too. 

We now know—at least most of us know— 
that our only real hope lies in the preven- 
tion of war. 

Though in 1945, our hopes were not 
high as they had been in 1918, I believe t! 
was—and is—a far more resolute determi- 
nation on this continent, and among all the 
free nations, to look upon the prevention 
of another world war as a matter of urgent 
and grave and constant concern. 

That was the spirit in which our Canadian 
representatives went to San Francisco to take 
part in the completion of a charter for the 
United Nations. 

The charter we signed at San Francisco 
was the best instrument on which there was 
3 
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the slightest hope of getting agreement 
tween the great powers. We knew it wa 
far from perfect, but we thought—and stil 
think—it was better than having no agree 
ment at all. 

No charter, however, can ensure peace un- 
less it is reinforced by good will and ad 
termination to cooperate on the part of the 
great powers. 

As you know, article 43 of the charter pr 
vides for the negotiation of agreements be 
tween the members and the Security Coun- 
cil to make available “armed forces, assist- 
ance, and facilities, including rights of pas- 
sage, necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security.” 

Our Canadian delegations to the United 
Nafions Assemblies made repeated effor's 
to have such agreements negotiated as § 
as possible. 

But it was not long till it became evide! 
that one of the great powers had no intel- 
tion of entering into effective military agree- 
ments under the charter to prevent war, and 
that therefore it was not enough for te 
nations which really wanted peace to ry 
for their security on the charter of the 
United Nations. 

After this situation had become apparent 
the nations of the North Atlanti 
acting in accordance with the provis.ons . 
articles 51 and 52 of the charter, negousi 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The purpose of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
like that of the charter itself, is to prevent 
war, and to do so by a combination of actu! 
and potential strength and unity sufficient 
to prevent aggression from being succe 
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that means that if there is 
i against any signatory of the 
11 the signatories become involved 
It means that the North 





possibility—of staying out of any 
ajor war, 

t think that represents a serious 
Twice in a generation, it 





edditional risk. 


‘f r North America when there is a 
war. We are all involved sooner or 


“| believe firmly that the smallest risk 
n t is to remain united and to re« 
r, so long as there is any likeli- 
oression. 
the North Atlantic Treaty or- 
ion has been established and we are 
4d with new problems. 

The treaty itself asserts that the North 
\tlantic community is not just a military 
) the North Atlantic nations have 

to combine their economic, so- 
i moral strength as well as their 
reé urces. 

if the North Atlantic Treaty is to be 
effective deterrent to aggression, that 

n of strength must apply in all 


Of course, the first requirement is suffi- 
t armed strength to prevent any sudden 
ing blow from destroying all power 


of € ve resistance. 
But in these days, when weapons become 
chsolete quickly, the North Atlantic na- 


prodably make no greater mis- 
1 to concentrate on piling up erma- 
the point where they become a dead 
} ur national economies. 
V scustomed to think of this cold 
ruggle between two ways of life, 


ggle. 





0 , it is that. 
» is another way of looking at it. 


It competition not so much in pil- 
ments, as in the development of 
potential. 
( we appear to have sufficient strength 
prevent " sudden knock-out blow, the 
of any potential aggressor are 
from arms-in-being to estimates 
I e staying power. Important 
y be not to lose the first battle, 
* more important to remain able to 
t one. 
ig power in the final analysis 
q whether we can maintain—not 
> United States, not just in North 
ut in the whole North Atlantic 
a healthy, progressive, and 
y. 

Alm ll of us in North America believe 
that free economies, like ours, can produce 
th—and_ distribute it more 

totalitarian societies. 
Eu mere conviction will not be 


must continue to demonstrate 
ts justify cur belief. 

convinced that all the North 

ns signed the treaty in good 

d that all wish to do their part to 


is however that European na- 
economies still shaky from the 
and devastation of aerial bom- 
rolonged enemy occupation, can- 
the same response as the rela- 
ered economies of North America. 
ration of genuine economic se- 
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> European partners in the North 
lance is one of the most effective 


hieving military security and ul- 
ducing the burden of providing 
I no farther than this continent, 
turally bound to be considerable 
tween what a great power like 
vHivea States and a nation like Canada, 
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with a much smaller population, can do to 
give reality to North Atlantic security. 

In many ways the two countries are simi- 
lar; but in many ways they are quite dif- 
ferent. And I believe it is quite as impor- 
tant to understand the differences as it is 
to appreciate the similarities, if we expect to 
maintain that mutual feeling that we are 
all of us being absolutely fair to each other. 

As the most powerful nation on earth, the 
United States has world-wide interests and 
responsibilities that Canada does not share. 
Moreover, in population the United States 
is about 150,000,000 to our thirteen and a 
half; in developed wealth and in annual na- 
tional income the difference is considerably 
greater. On the other hand, Canada is 
physically a larger country than the United 
States—a good deal larger in square miles, 

Now that means we have a very heavy na- 
tional overhead. Take railways as an exam- 
ple. There are more than twice as many 
Americans as there are Canadians to provide 
traffic for each mile of railway in our respec- 
tive couxtries. 

AncG while there are, I suppose, at least half 
a dozen coast-to-coast highways in the 
United States, we have yet to complete our 
first transcontinental highway in Canada. 

And so it goes all through the Canadian 
economy. Compared with the United States, 
we have to use a far larger proportion of our 
national wealth to maintain those essential 
services which keep a country going. 

As a result, we in Canada have never been 
able to equal the American standard of liv- 
ing, though by dint of hard work we have 
kept not too far behind. 

Then there is another great difference be- 
tween Cenada and the United States. 

The United States, it is true, has vast prob- 
lems of conservation, but this country has 
passed the pioneering stage, while with us in 
Canada a large part of our national estate is 
aiting to ke opened up. 

If Canada is to achieve its highest eco- 
nomic and military potential, the develop- 
ment of new natural must be 
pushed ahead rapidly, and that means heavy 
capital outlays from our annual production 
of wealth. 

Then there is another big difference. For 
the United States, with its mature and largely 
self-sufficient economy, foreign trade is rel- 
atively much less important than for Can- 
ada, which is at an earlier stage of 
development. We need to attract capital 
from outside Canada, and because of the na- 
ture of our resources we are heavily depend- 
e on external trade. All that means our 
economy—and our prosperity—are more vul- 
nerable than the economy of the United 
States. 

This dependence of Canada on world trade, 
and the vulnerability to which it gives rise, 
are more serious because of another factcr 
in our situation. Canada has a large favor- 
able balance of trade with western Europe 
and a large unfavorable balance with the 
United States. And that means for us an 
exchange problem which the United States 
does not have. 

In the past decade, we have experienced 
what is almost an industrial revolution in 
Canada; but by the standards of your nation 
of 150,000,000 our industry is still on a small 
scale. 

The production of the whole range of 
modern armaments on a large scale is Ob- 
viously beyond our capacity. What we must 
have, if we are to make our most effective 
contribution to our joint security, is speciali- 
zation on the manufacture of a limited 
number of items coupled With the kind of 
reciprocal arrangement we had with the 
United States during the war. 

Under the so-called Hyde Park declaration 
of 1941, each country produced for the other 
those armaments it was best fitted to pro- 
duce. Each of us paid hard cash for the 
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other’s product, but we were better able to 
pay you because we were able to sell muni- 
tions and weapons to you. The Hyde Park 
arrangement involved no loans, no gifts, no 
charity—nothing but plain business sense. 
And we in Canada cannot see why a business 
arrangement which produced such good re- 
sults for both countries in war should not 
produce equally gcod results in providing 
security against war. 

In maintaining an effective security sys- 
tem there is this kind of a problem the North 
Atlantic nations are apt to have to face in 
the next few years: 

The more effective the North Atlantic 
Treaty proves to be in pushing back th 
menace of aggression, the more difficult it 
will be to ensure that the people of the free 
nations will remain willing to pay the in- 


surance premiums necessary for their 
security. 


We shall probably hear, in all the North 
Atlantic countries, a good deal of grumbling, 
and perhaps some invidious comparisons 
about the share of the burden each nation 
is ready to bear. 

I hope none of us is going to be too much 
worried by such grumbling or even by in- 
vidious comparisons. Free debate, after all, 
is the privilege of free peoples. 

By contrast, the unhappy people of Poland, 
of Czechoslovakia, of Hungary and of Russia, 
are not permitted even to grumble out loud 
about having to bear a heavy share of the 
upkeep of the iron curtain. 

To maintain the security of the North At- 
antic community, each nation must clearly 
make the kind of contribution it is best 
fitted to make by history, by geography, by 
aptitude, and by resources. 

Since economic strength is the essential 
foundation of genuine military strength, it 
follows that one of the main objectives of the 
North Atlantic nations is to keep their 
economies that they can make 
their contributions toward maintaining the 
peace without impairing their ultimate stay- 
ing power. 

I think we all hope and believe that can 
be done and that international security need 
not mean any reduction in the economic ef- 
ficiency of this continent nor even in the 
North American standard of living. 

There has been such a great increase in our 
productivity on this continent that our ma- 
terial standard of living has continued to rise 
Gespite all we hat far expended on de- 
fense or contributed to European recovery. 

The massive assistance of the Marshall plan 
to the economic recovery of Europe has been 
quite as important a contribution to our com- 
mon security as the North Atlantic Treaty 
itself. s 

And we can understand the emphasis your 
public men are laying on the importance of 
removing barriers to the trade of our Euro- 
pean allies with each other. 

But I do not think we can afford to lose 
sight of the fact impor- 
tant to the economic strength of the 
world that the European cou! and, in- 
deed, all countries suffering from a dollar 
shortage, should also be able to export as 
freely as possible to North American markcts 

It is, after all, only by acc ing import 
from 
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other continents that we in North 
America can hope to reduce the real cost to 
ourselves of our contribution to the common 
security of the free world. 

And it is only by accepting imports that we 
can hope to profitable 
markets out ur continent for th 
ricultural an ther surpluses beyond our 
own needs 
tually produce. 

Canada, in this matter also, is in a some- 
what different positi United 
States. Though we still export rather more 
than we import, our over-all exports and 
imports are not too far from a balance. But, 
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as I have already said, we in Canada import 
from the United States far more than we ex- 
port to this country, and we export to Europe 
far more than we import from Europe. 

That is why Canada, too, has a dollar 
problem. 

We, therefore, have a special interest in 
freer multilateral trade, and though I am 
not an economist, that seems to me to mean 
freer entry to this country both for Euro- 
pean exports and for our own. 

I would not venture to advocate the re- 
duction of tariff and other trade barriers as 
any special favor to us. But it does seem to 
me that such a policy might make a tremen- 
dous contribution to the security of the free 
world generally and the United States in 
particular. 

A century ago England found herself in 
much the same position the United States 


has today. England was then the greatest 
industrial nation, the wealthiest nation, 
and, therefore, th» greatest potential 
market. 


She opened that great market freely to 
the world and, whether as a result or merely 

; a coincidence, the world, herself includ- 
ed, enjoyed more than half a century of 
comparative peace and economic progress. 

Might it be possible that history has there 
1 lesson for this continent and this country 
at the midpoint of the twentieth century? 

Be that as it may, in closing—and I must 
close, because I have already spoken longer 
than Lord Dunedin would have felt proper— 
I wish to express sincere and unqualified ad- 
miration for the generous and effective lead- 
ership given by the United States, its Gov- 
ernment and its people, since the end of the 
war in the great task of rebuilding the 
economies of the free nations and the mo- 
rale and confidence of their populations. 

May I couple with that tribute the hope 
that the citizens of this great country, in 
their mental appraisals of the needs, the ca- 
pabilities, and the actual contributions of 
their associates in the North Atlantic Se- 
curity Pact, will be as understanding about 
others, and as deeply conscious of their own 
incomparable position, as they have proved 
themselves to be in the fact of the tremen- 
dous material ruins which had to be, and 
which to such a large extent, through their 
understanding and assistance, have been re- 
stored. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with their Americanization program 
each year the American Legion of 
Marion County, W. Va., sponsors an ora- 
torical contest on some phase of the 
Constitution. This year the subject of 
the prepared oration was An American 
Citizen’s Rights and Responsibilities 
Under the Constitution. Pupils of nine 
junior hich schools in Marion County 
participated. Miss Patricia Woodruff, 
ninth-grade pupil of the Miller Junior 
High School of Fairmont, W. Va., was 
the successful contestant. 

Since it appears that many are drift- 
ing into a way of life contrary to those 
principles set forth in our Constitution, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp T include this oration, with the 


hope that those adults whose thinking 
has become cluttered with the many 
“isms,” foreign to our principles of 
American freedom, may profit by know- 
ing how some of our younger set think 
about this cornerstone of our American 
liberties. 


AN AMERICAN CITIZEN’s RIGHTS AND RESPON=- 
SIBILITIES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


(By Patricia Woodruff) 


We do not receive privileges under the 
Constitution because a privilege is a favor 
granted to an individual. But we are the 
possessors of rights, those actions which are 
justified not only in the Constitution but in 
the eyes of God and man. 

Likewise we are not forced to perform 
duties because a duty is something which 
must be done as a result of the pressure of 
society. We are responsible, however, for 
doing those things which give meaning and 
protection to our rights in a free and demo- 
cratic society. 

We American citizens have been endowed 
with our rights in many ways and over a 
long period of time. The major ones have 
been received from God, the others from 
man-made governments, the national, the 
State, and the local. 

Each is sovereign in some powers without 
which we would cease to be contributing in- 
dividuals. All are necessary if we are to ful- 
fill the purpose of our existence, to make 
the world a better place in which to live. 

Our personal rights make it possible for 
us to develop our talents to the fullest, lim- 
ited only by our wishes and our desires, 
Consequently, the citizens of other countries 
have not been and cannot be as progressive, 
as well informed, and the possessors of such 
a high standard of living as we. 

Very early the Magna Carta set up some 
principles of freedom of the individual and 
his right to property and justice. The Eng- 
lish Bill of Rights guaranteed personal free- 
dom and extended the control of Parliament 
by the will of the people. The Declaration 
of Independence states that man is endowed 
by his Creator with the inalienable rights of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Inasmuch as it covered only one phase of 
government, each of these documents was 
imperfect. However, each fulfilled some 
need prominent at the time and all have 
stood the test of time. 

The writers of the Constitution realized 
that each of these contained fundamental 
rights. Therefore much of the same theory 
and many similar ideas are incorporated in 
this great document. 

Although the Constitution was patterned 
after these earlier attempts at governmental 
structure, the basic principles had never 
before been tried successfully. 

If we are to retain these republican rights, 
we must think of our Constitution as a liv- 
ing organ—living because, through amend- 
ment and appropriate legislation, it is as 
applicable today as when drawn up, 161 years 
ago. 

As our social, economical, and political 
philosophy has changed, so, in pace, has 
this document. Certain rights not definitely 
stated in the Constitution have evolved from 
those clauses which imply that individuals 
have the following rights: 

We are entitled to work in any locality 
of our choice, contract our affairs, start and 
manage any enterprise, invest in a profit- 
and-loss system, and buy and sell on a free 
market. These are but a few of the indi- 
vidual rights which benefit our personal 
success and development. We may estab- 
lish our reputation, choose our Jobs, join 
organizations, promote causes or campaigns, 
or in any other ways enjoy the life of one 
unhindered by political persecution or the 
wishes of our Government officials. 

The Constitutional Convention was 
marked by many disputes over the draft- 
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ing of the actual plan of government, by 
all agreed that there were certain laws gor , 
erning personal actions which must cate 
to support a democracy. It is these fun. 
damental liberties which we must kee P aliy . 
This can be done only so long as we do no 
abridge the rights of others because a right 
is valuable to us to the extent that We w ork 
to retain it for others, as well as for our. 
selves, 

There can be no freedom without self. 
restraints. When we advocate the seizy 
of another’s property by the Government o» 
endanger it ourselves, we threaten our to 
freedom. If we admit that our neighbo r’s 
property rights may be questioned, We 
threaten our own because we are equal in 
sight of the law. 

Freedom of religion would be of lit: 
importance to us if we did not oo. 
some manner. If it were taken away te 
would demand it. Because we may exercis 
this right, we must respect and sympathize 
with other’s viewpoints; we must be tolerant 
even though we have no convictions of oy 
own. 

Protection is provided for us by the main. 
tenance of a militia. However, there is no 
excuse for us to depend on this institution 
except in cases of emergency. 

Too, we are entitled to a trial by jury, 
Therefore, we should help to supply one {o 
another either by consenting to serve a 
jurists or witnesses ourselves. Few of 


the 
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realize how futile we would feel if we were 
to be on trial for some reason and none 
of our neighbors would come to our aid 

Undeniably we have the right to speak 
our minds and write what we wellere. But 
or talking about. Let us be sure we know th 
good as well as the evil about qunteonetelal 
subjects so that we will not spread fals 
propaganda or reflect upon our Gover! at. 

Assembly is necessary at times, as we are 
doing today. If we are to retain this free. 
dom, we must conduct ourselves in such a 
way that we do not encourage mobbing. 

A redress of grievances is essential to our 
personal satisfaction, but this does not 
justify our making unreasonable demands. 

We all realize the need of an intelligent 
and well-informed electorate. Theref 
of our greatest responsibilities is to d 
the faculties of our minds, bodies, and 
its. Since there is no royal road to le 
ing, we must make the most of opport 
ties to acquire the knowledge neces: 
conduct us through life. Only through study, 
appreciation, and application can we pre- 
serve the Constitution, a living organ, for 
our posterity. 

In closing, I would like to say that it does 
not seem, in daily life, that these rights are 
so severely challenged, but even in the small- 
est negligence or abuse of our resp 
ties we weaken this heritage which is ' 
on to our children. We must leave t 
stitution stronger and more effective than 
we found it. 

I thank you. 



















The People Are Recapturing the Repu i 
can Party From Its Present Bondage 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


OF 
HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, fc 
over 18 long years the groping in “ 
dark Republican Party has been 2% 
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tionally under the domination and con- 
trol of gigantic selfishness and greed. 

It is very encouraging indeed to see 
state by State break the tramp hitch 
of these men and interests and bring 
pack the discredited remains of the once- 
creat Republican Party to the control of 
the people, as Abraham Lincoln so 
wisely intended. 

Through lawless and unholy lobbies 
and by acquisition of daily and weekly 
newspapers and otherwise, a tremendous 
effort has been made to bring this Nation 
under the thought control of this shame- 
less group, but it now looks as if the 
political sins of these un-American men 
and interests are slowly but surely los- 
ing them all of the ground they have 
oained, Their lobbyists have fled from 
the Capitol and their newspapers which 
served exclusively the limousine trade 
are going broke, and well-heeled but 
bad-meaning Republican bosses and pol- 
iticians are biting the political dust. In 
surprising order New York, Pennsyl- 
yania, and Oregon have given reaction- 
ary republicanism a hearty political boot 
by electing liberals to take the places 
fondly coveted by blue-nosed conserva- 
tives, 

The spreaders of the doctrines of di- 
visionism and doubt have failed to fool 
the American people any longer. 

An editorial in the Farm-Labor Press, 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, published by 
George Woodward, Sr., had this to say 
in part about the reactionary Republi- 
can propaganda which for a long time 
has been spread journalistically: 

We perhaps don’t often find much to agree 
with in the daily newspapers but when a 

lumnist whose writings are syndicated na- 
nally through some dailies, recently 
lumped certain characters together and 
charged them with following the Commie 
ine and giving outright aid and comfort to 
Joe Stalin, he was on the right track. 
Of course, the modern day Czar of all the 

las and some hapless other countries 
ho used to be independent as well, dearly 
ves to see men practice the divisionist and 
t program in any country. In fact, 
w Stalin likes to operate. Get a 
le to doubt their government, get them 
ubting each other and before long you 
ive a condition that’s ripe and ready for 
the Kremlin. “Bunk?” It works that way. 
Just take a look at eastern Europe today. 

In another Farm-Labor Press column to- 
day, that of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 

> Opinion is advanced that this great Na- 

will never be defeated from with- 
ever go down to defeat it will be 
nal causes and one can agree with 
Certainly, the wild accusations, 
hs, untruths, and smears, being 
und today, do little for internal 
1 security. 
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To further show what is taking place 





in Republican Nebraska, I wish to quote 
ie following from the Omaha Evening 
World-Herald of Thursday, May 18, 


0, Which discloses that liberal Re- 

Pudlicans in Nebraska are also revolting 

Sainst the men now in control whose 
ngs and doings have not kept pace 

with political progress, or the govern- 

mental needs of the people: 

GOP I 





BACK TO THE PEOPLE—ADAMS SEES 
LESSON IN PENNSYLVANIA VOTE 
‘uesday’s Republican primary elections in 

asyivania may have their impact on the 

1 Republican Party. 


At least this is the opinion of Ernest A, 
Adams, ccunty treasurer and delegate to 
the last National Republican Convention. 

“After many years of old-guard control 
the Republican Party is at last being re- 
turned to the people,” Mr. Adams asserted. 

Tuesday the Grundy machine was beaten 
in Pennsylvania with the Republican nomi- 
nation of Governor James H. Duff for the 
Senate and John S. Fine for Governor. 

Just a little more than a year ago Mr. 
Adams stirred quite a rumpus in Nebraska 
Republican ranks with his charges against 
the old guard. His Wednesday remarks are 
a renewal of his campaign for a broader base 
of leadership in the party. 


“MAY REALIZE 


“The Old Guard has hypnotized the rank 
and file quite a few years,” Mr. Adams said. 
“The Pennsylvania elections now more or 
less dispel this. 

“The Old Guard has been in control in 
Nebraska for a number of years. Now the 
Old Guard may begin to realize it is to their 
advantage to have all Republicans working 
in behalf of their party.” 

Asked to define the Old Guard in the Ne- 
braska party, Mr. Adams said: “They are just 
a half dozen people or so—everyone knows 
them—who have been stifling the rest of the 
party. They have been in control for years.” 


MAY AFFECT CONVENTION 


On the national level, he said, they are the 
Carroll Reeses, the Harrison Spanglers 
(former national chairmen), and Joe 
Grundys “who have their disciples at local 
levels.” 

The impact of Governor Duff's victories 
in Pennsylvania may be first felt in Nebraska 
in the preprimary convention, Mr. Adams 
said. 

He described the preprimary as “the ve- 
hicle of the Old Guard.” In the past the 
word was passed around on what candidates 
should be favored and that was it, Mr. Adams 
said. 

At this year’s preprimary, Mr. Adams said, 
he looks for more independent thinking from 
delegates. 

A. V. Shotwell, Nebraska’s national com- 
mitteeman, was out of the city until Monday 
and not available for comment, 





Centennial Celebration at Seymour, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 23, 24, and 25 of this year the town 
of Seymour, Conn., will celebrate its cen- 
tennial year. 

A community of fine people who have 
been an integral part of Connecticut’s 
progress, Seymour will leave no stone un- 
turned in the gala affair marking its one 
hundredth birthday. 

The celebration begins on June 22 when 
Seymour High School graduates speak on 
topics relating to the growth of the town. 
On June 23 a block dance will be held, 
followed by a parade on June 24. Leland 
Stowe, well-known author and Seymour 
native, will be the speaker at ceremonies 
following the parade. In line with the 
traditions of this wonderful community, 
special religious observances will be held 
on Sunday, June 25, with a pageant and 
tree planting to follow, 
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This community, which has grown from 
a population of slightly more than 1,000 
to 7,000 over the years, is typical of the 
finest in New England tradition. May 
Seymour continue to grow and prosper 
for many years to come. 

As a portion of my remarks, I include 
a condensed history of Seymour com- 
piled by Katharine Matthies and Mary L, 
Edwards: 


HIsTORY oF SEYMOUR 


(By Katharine Matthies and Mary L. 
mdwards) 


Ebenezer Johnson of Derby was the first 
white man to own land in Seymour when 
in 1678 he purchased the land near Rock 
Rimmon from the Pequot Indians. Others, 
among them being David Wooster, Jeremiah 
Johnson, and Samuel Riggs, soon followed 
him. Their relations with the Indians were 
friendly, which is greatly to the credit of 
those early settlers. The deeds relating to 
the purchase of land from the Indians are 
recorded in Derby. 

In 1738 this settlement became known as 
Chusetown from the Pequot Indian, Joseph 
Mauwehu, who received the name Chuse 
from his pronounciation of the word 
“choose.” He owned much land near the 
falls which he eventually sold to the white 
men. 

The first houses were really little more 
than huts and the settlers had to make ab- 
solutely everything they needed in the way 
of building materials, tools, and clothing. 
Their food was raised on their own land. 
The first grist mill built on Little River in 
1747 by George Abbott was followed by 
one erected there in 1760 by James Pritchard. 

In 1804 the name was changed from Chuse- 
town to Humphreysville after General David 
Humphreys who established the first paper 
mill in 1805, and a woolen mill in 1806, at 
the falls of the Naugatuck. It is unfortunate 
that the old woolen mill is not standing to- 
day for it would have been a landmark of 
great historical interest. 

David Eumphreys was born in the section 
of Derby, now Ansonia, in 1752. His father, 
Rev. Daniel Humphreys, was pastor of the 
Established Church in Derby for over 50 
years. David Humphreys graduated from 
Yale University in 1771 after which he was 
principal of the Wethersfield Academy, until 
he entered the Army in 1778 where he re- 
ceived many promotions and became aide-de- 
camp, first to Gen. Israel Putnam, and then 
to General Washington. Washington gave 
Humphreys the honor of receiving the colors 
surrendered by Cornwallis at Yorktown and 
of presenting them to Congress in the name 
of the Commander in Chief, which he did in 
Philadelphia on November 3, 1781. Hum- 
phreys was met by a troop of horsemen and 
paraded to the State House where he pre- 
sented a letter from Washington which read 
in part: “I have committed them (the flags) 
to the care of one of my aides, whom for his 
fidelity and good services I beg leave to rec- 
ommend to Congress and Your Excellency.” 
This letter was referred to a special commit- 
tee, which on November 7 voted, “‘That an 
elegant sword be presented in the name of 
the United States in Congress assembled to 
Colonel Humphreys.” 


After the close of the Revolution, Hum- 
phreys was an intimate member of Wash- 
ington’s family at Mount Vernon and a 


as a secretary and major-domo. Humphreys 
was sent as Minister to Spain in 1797 and 
returned in 1802 with the first merino sheep 
to be introduced into this country. These he 
sold for prices ranging from one hundred to 
three thousand dollars for a single m 
sheep. He procured a charter and was the 
first manufacturer of broadcloths in the 
United States, and Thomas Jefferson, when 
inaugurated President, was clad in garments 
the cloth of which was made in Seymour. 
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Besides being a soldier, diplomat, and manu- 
acturer Humphreys was a poet and belonged 
» the Hartford Wits. He died in 1818 and 
buried in New Haven. 
Seymour was incorporated as a town in 
0 by the general assembly, the name being 
1 in honor of Thomas H. Seymour, then 
nor of Connecticut. The population 
us : 677. The first town meeting was held 
1 June 24 of that year, at which “tim e Sey- 
ur the one hundred and forty-eighth 
to be recognized in Connecticut and 
led to a representative in the general 
i mbly. Today Seymour has two repre- 
sentatives and a population of about 7,000. 
The first school jn town was the Great 
Hill School established in 1843 and followed 
by other one-room schools all of which are 
I 
V 
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gone. The Humphreysville Academy 
s established in oe and offered the first 
rt for hi 


her education. Center 


School ci 


ime into bel ng in 1884 and was fol- 
lowed in 1914 by the Maple Street School 
end in 1920 by the high school on Pine 
Street. The Ridgeley C. Clark auditorium 


was added to the high school in 1936. 

The early inhabitants went to Derby to 
h until 1789 when 26 persons signed 
the certificate organizing the First Congre- 
gational Church in Seymour, and erected a 
meeting-house where the present Methodist 
Episcopal Church is located. Other churches 
soon followed as accounts given elsewhere 
in this book show. 

The first library in Seymour appears to 
have been that of the Village Church of the 
Congregational Society in 1817, followed by 
two other short-lived libraries. It was in 
1892 that the Seymour Free Public Library 
was established in the old town-hall build- 
ing on Second Street. It remained there 
until 1916 when it was moved to its present 
building on Broad Street, This library was 
t ift of Henry P. and Edmund Day and 
€ wed by C. B. Wooster. 

The wooden covered bridge on Bank 
treet was built in 1856-57 and was fol- 
wed by the iron bridge at Broad Street in 
383. The latter bridge is still in use but 
he covered bridge gave way to progress in 
936 when the new concrete bridge was built. 
The first railroad from Bridgeport to Sey- 
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mour was opened in 1849, and the present 
railroad station was built in 1898. The elec- 
tric rc ad, or _ trolley, began operation in 1901 
from Ans a to Seymour and later was ex- 
tended to W: aterbury. The last trolley went 


through Seymour on June 19, 1937. 
The present Whittenmore Tavern on 
South Main Street occupies the same build- 


ing as the tavern of the same name promi- 
nent in the days of the American Revolu- 
n. Various other taverns have come and 


one meouge bee years. On: e still in exist- 
ence is the presen = Dutch Door Inn on Broad 


Street whi oh opened as the Seymour House 


in 1824 Here aon horses were changed on 
the stage c 1es running from New Haven 
t Albany. 

Most of the old houses are so changed as 


to be almost unrecognizable, but the Ann 
Stephens birthplace on West Street still looks 
much the same, as does the Judge John 
Humphrey house on ‘the corner of West and 


Vest Church Streets. In this house about 
1790 lived Samuel Sanford, the first physi- 
cian in Seymour. The Beach Parsonage on 
the « r of Pearl and Elm Streets was the 
home of Rev. Benjamin Beach, the first Con- 
gregational minister Diagonally across 
Pearl Street is the Deacon E. A. Lum house 


with a large chimney and an old ballroom. 
Seymour had three newspapers, the Inde- 
pencent of 1855, the Times, 1885 to 1888, and 
the Record, established by W. C. Sharpe in 
1871. Mr. Sharpe published the Record as a 
kly for over 50 years until his death and 
Mr. Baker continued its publication until 


about 1945. 


The first town court was established by 
the legislature in 1925 with Harry F. Mann- 
weiler as the first judge. 

A perusal of this book tells the story of 
Seymour’s development as an industrial 
town giving employment to hundreds of its 
citizens. 

To name the prominent citizens, past and 
present, of Seymour would take many pages 
and the writers deem it inadvisable to men- 
tion even a few. Suffice it to say that from 
its earliest days Seymour had its share of 
noted men and women who met the needs 
of their times and did their part in the de- 
velopment of the town and the Nation. 

Seymour men in large numbers partici- 
pated in all the wars in which the United 
States was engaged from the French and In- 
dian Wars to the Second World War. It is 
impossible to tell of their deeds in this lim- 
ited space but the town owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to them. 

The Seymour Red Cross did outstanding 
work during the two World Wars and now 
as a branch of the Ansonia Chapter provides 
life-saving training at the Legion pool and 
first-aid training in the factories. The 
Junior Red Cross is active in the schools. 

The Seymour Public Health Association, 
established in 1919 with one nurse, now has 
one part-time and two full-time nurses with 
headquarters in the town hall, Seymour ts 
a healthier town because of this organiza- 
tion, which provides TB X-rays in the high 
school each year and in 1949 held a TB X- 
ray program for all townspeople, among its 
many activities. The Shady Knoll Convales- 
cent Home was established in the old Gilyard 
Home on Skokorat Road on January 1, 1948. 
It can take care of 17 people at one time and 
usually is filled to capacity. 

In 1900 Mr. Carlos French gave the town a 
part of 14 acres which has been used as an 
athletic field; for Memorial Day exercises and 
other festivities. It was dedicated as the 
Carlos French Memorial Park on October 5, 
1935. 

Seymour’s first post World War II hous- 
ing project was begun in the fall of 1949 at 
Smith Acres on Walnut Street. A second 
project off Emma Street is under develop- 
ment at the present time. 

Seymour today is an active, growing com- 
munity with good homes, good roads, and 
good schools. Its fire and police departments 
are excellent as evidenced by the lack of bad 
fires or serious crimes. The recently pur- 
chased town ambulance has proved invalu- 
able. The playground on Broad Street, 
equipped in 1949, is a definite factor in pro- 
viding healthful recreation and in keeping 
the boys and girls off the streets. 

And so with these few, brief high lights 
this chronicle must come to a close, Sey- 
mour’s record is one of which to be proud, 
May the achievements of the past be a guide 
and an inspiration to growth and develop- 
ment in the future. 





Compulsory Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith a resolution against cémpul- 
sory health insurance unanimously 
adopted by the Andrew Jackson Unit, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


No. 87, of the American Legion Aux; liar 
in High Point, N. C., om May 11, 1959: ”’ 


RESOLUTION REGARDING CoMPULSorRy H 
INSURANCE 


Whereas the American veteran in tw 0 Wor 
Wars has defended the American free-ey 
prise system, which has made possible 
development in this country of the hich. 
standards of medical care and the finest 
medical institutions attained by any mai: 
country in the world; and 

Whereas having experienced the shortcom 
ings of assembly-line medical care typified ; 
the form of Government-controlled m 
necessary in time of war, the veteran 1 under 
stands the dangers of imposing such , 
tem permanently on the entire population: 
and ‘ 

Whereas compulsory health insurance 
would impose a new payroll tax on the vet 
eran, reducing further his take-home pay a 
creating new financial burdens which wou 
increase the cost of necessities of life an 
thus lower the standard of living for vetera 
and other citizens; and 

Whereas compulsion in the guise of socia| 
benefits or advancement is repugnant to the 
American way of life and contrary to our 
precepts of liberty and freedom for which vet. 
erans of two recent wars have fought 
died: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Andrew Jackson Unit 
of the American Legion Auxillary, High 
Point, N. C., does hereby go on record op- 
posing any form of compulsory health insur- 
ance or any system of political medicine de- 
signed for national bureaucratic control; be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution b 
forwarded to each Senator from the &t 
of North Carolina, and the Representative 
from this district, and that said Senators 
and Representative be and are hereby re- 
spectfully requested to use every effort at 
their command to prevent the enactment o 
such legislation. 
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Socialized Medicine’s [ils 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in tie 
REcorD, I include the following ed 
from the Christian Science Monitor ol 
May 22, 1950: 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINE’s ILLS 


The increase in reported sickne 
Great Britain’s first full year oi 
medicine has its significance for t 
States. Much of the British prog: 
braced in the proposal of Governme:! 
cal care insurance which the Truma! 
istration is promoting. This part of ! 
experience with the system will | 
ommend it to Americans. 

Sickness among adult Britons r* 
cent and workdays lost through i 
percent, according to a Governme 
sored survey. The increase occurred 
most part among worhen. The work 
by young women climbed 32 percent 
elderly women 41 percent, while the 
days lost by men went up 8 to 9 pel 
Officials credit the growth of reported i! 
mainly to economic reasons—people now 
ting medical service who previot 
not afford it. 








APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


In the 
experience of European countries with com- 
jsory sickness insurance it has long been 
C served that when workers are taxed for 
edical care they often claim it unneces- 
That is the only way that many fig- 
they can get something back for their 
“The situation encourages a flood of 
tients with minor illnesses for which they 
. uld not ordinarily seek medical attention. 
come doctors are consequently overworked to 
point of hasty, careless diagnosis and 


But there are additional reasons. 











lso a standard part of the Govern- 
t insurance system to give weekly cash 
nents to claimants. The chance to stay 
at home and live for a while with the aid of 
state funds frequently militates against a 
speedy return to work. In many instances 
the cash benefits delay recovery. 

The more workdays lost through illness 

the smaller the production and the lower the 
general standard of living. 
- These and other disadvantages of a na- 
tional system of government insurance for 
medical care are getting no publicity from 
the Truman administration. British experi- 
ence, however, is bringing out some of the 
missing facts, 

















National Poppy Day, May 27, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er,as part of my remarks, I am including 
part of an article on Poppy Day written 
by Mrs. Howard Simmons of Providence, 
R, I, national poppy chairman of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, which ap- 
ars in the May issue of National News, 
cial publication of the American Le- 
ion Auxiliary. The article is a timely 
one in view of the fact that next Satur- 
day is officially Poppy Day. It is hard 
to believe, Mr. Speaker, that more than 
700,000 children, this past year, have 
received the benefits from this great pro- 
gram and all are children of veterans. 
Iy uld also call attention, Mr. Speaker, 
to the fact that the poppies are made 
by the veterans in the hospitals. 

Many years have passed since that First 
World War spring of 1915 when soldiers’ eyes 
' ddened by the sight of bright red 
breaking out all over the country- 
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4hese were the hardy poppies springing up 
cover hastily dug graves with a blanket 
Each spring for four lonz, weary 
> poppies returned to brighten the 
tern front and to perpetuate their 
freedom should never die. Be- 
> war’s end, they even covered the 
f Lt. Col. John McCrae, whose poem 
nders Fields had made them famous. 
men who returned from the battle- 
f France, the poppy had become a sym- 
ir comrades’ sacrifice and they loved 

t red petals. 
r, as the miracle of spring unfolds, 
ders of the American Legion Aux- 
epare for Poppy Day—the day of re- 
semdrance, Each little flower worn on 
*Oppy Day will show that an American is 
; and giving for the welfare of men 
tals and the women and children in 


> ht 


fatherless homes—those for whom the war 
has never ended. 

Heads bowed in prayer for God and country 
are not enough encouragement for disabled 
veterans. They must never doubt that a 
grateful America remembers their sacrifices 
and heartaches. The poppy industry is the 
backbone of our rehabilitation program, and 
each year more and more veterans are turn- 
ing to the American Legion Auxiliary for 
help and encouragement. 

The number of disabled veterans has in- 
creased steadily since the end of World War 
II, as the results of war service have made 
their effects felt. During the past year more 
than 400,000 veterans required hospital treat- 
ment. Many of these men have become dis- 
abled after discharge from service and have 
been unable to prove service connection for 
their disabilities and receive no compensa- 
tion. A majority of these veterans have 
wives and children who must share the hard- 
ships that exist when there is a disabled hus- 
band or father. 

During the past year more than 700,000 
children of veterans were aided by the Amer- 
ican Legion and Auxiliary. 

President Harry S. Truman received his 
poppy from the hands of the Auxiliary’s 
national president, Mrs. Norman L. Sheehe, 
who pinned the poppy on his lapel in cere- 
monies at the White House. The President’s 
poppy was the first of the 35,000,000 little 
crepe paper memorial flowers which the Aux- 
iliary will distribute to be worn in honor of 
the Nation’s war dead on Poppy Day. 

Honor for the war dead—aid for the dis- 
abled and for needy children—these are the 
purposes of the poppy. 





Generoso Pope, Benefactor of Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago there passed away a great 
American. Mr. Generoso Pope was born 
in Italy and came to this country as a 
boy. By diligence, ability, and char- 
acter he made himself one of the most 
influential citizens of his day and gen- 
eration. Because of the greatness of his 
heart and his love for the people among 
whom he was born, he will be mourned 
by countless thousands of his fellow citi- 
zens. In extending my remarks, I sub- 
mit herewith an editorial from the Rubi- 


con, which appeared in its May 1950 
number: 
Generoso Pope died the morning that this 


paper went to the printer and he is given 
the place of honor because he was a bene- 
factor of humanity, not because he was a 
titan or a captain of industry or an example 
of the Horatio Alger idea. 

Many other immigrants came here from 
Italy and made fortunes, some of them even 
greater than that which Generoso Pope 
amassed during the 59 years of his life, less 
than 50 of which were spent in this country. 

Many other immigrants were as well known 
in this country as he was. But there were 
few of them who took the time to interest 
themselves in the plight of their fellow men. 

There are many Americans of Italian origin 
who have made more money than they could 
ever use, or that their families could ever 
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use. Nay, if we have the kind of changes 
which even the welfare state would make in 
our lives, some of the fortunes which have 
been thus made may be taxed away. 

It would have been better if those pioneers 
or titans had cast some bread upon the 
waters during their lives, and used some of 
their time to help their fellow men by good 
works, by friendly interest, by espousing good 
causes. 

Some of us had our political differences 
with Generoso Pope and we did not pull our 
punches when we disagreed with him. But 
when we were called to cooperate with him 
in his philanthropical interests, or when we 
proposed ideas along those lines, we found 
that he had a heart that was above the usual 
desire to obtain reclame in the press or over 
the air. 

We knew Generoso Pope much better than 
many of his friends did. Indeed, many of 
his philanthropical projects were aided and 
encouraged by us. Only last year we had 
begun to discuss projects by which the Ital- 
ian community in New York would have had 
a@ real Italian educational and social center, 
an Italian wing in one of the large city hos- 
pitals, and similar activities. 

But the inexorable Hand took him away. 

It is hoped that his widow, Mrs. Catherine 
Pope, and his three sons, Fortune, Anthony, 
and Gene, Jr., will carry on where Generoso 
Pope left off. We trust that they will be 
guided by his ideals, which were far above 
his business interests, in shaping the future 
of those enterprises which he founded and 
directed. (L. C.) 


———_—— 


Aid to Chinese Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, support for 
the provision in the ECA bill relating to 
Chinese students comes from the China 
Institute in America with headquarters 
in New York City. The officers of the 
institute include the Honorable Henry R. 
Stimson and Chang Poling, honorary 
presidents, and Henry R. Luce, president; 
and among its trustees are Frank Alt- 
schul, Edwin N. Clark, Stephen Duggan 
Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, Mrs. Charles 
Merz, Thomas J. Watson, Jr., and other 
distinguished citizens. This organization 
is incorporated under the University of 
the State of New York. The resolution 
adopted by the institute follows: 

Whereas the traditional policy of the 
United States Government has been to en- 






courage Chinese students, trainees, and 
scholars to come to the United States and 
to foster educational relations f 

benefit of both the America 


peoples; 
Whereas at the 


time there are 


present 











about 5,000 Chinese students, trainees, and 
scholars in the United State 
Whereas nearly one-half of the Chinese 
its and all trainees and scholars are 
not eligible for aid under the present Chi- 
nese emergency-aid program administered by 
the Department of State; 
Whereas the funds available at present are 
estimated to be cnly one-third of the total 


need; 
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Whereas these Chinese nationals consti- 
tute the greatest potential resource for Chi- 
nese-American understanding and coopera- 
tion; 

Whereas the continued study, training, re- 
search, and teaching of Chinese students, 
trainees, and scholars under democratic 
auspices is the best way to insure maxi- 
mum contribution to Chinese-American 
fiiendship: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That China Institute in America, 
motivated by a desire to strengthen the 
democratic forces and to develop cultural 
relations among the peoples of the world, 
strongly urge and recommend that Congress 
appropriate $20,000,000 out of the unex- 
pended China ECA funds to remain available 
until expended to finance a program of edu- 


cational and cultural cooperation between 
the United States and China; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That this program should provide 
for help to Chinese students now so that this 
education, grounded in American demccratic 
principles, may aid the United States; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the institute, as a special- 
ized private agency of nearly a quarter of a 
century of standing and experience, char- 
tered as an educational corporation under 
the laws of the University of the State of 
New York, hereby offers its services to the 
United States of America to assist, as pro- 
vided in section 103B of the proposed bill, 
H. R. 7797 (8ist Cong.), in the administra- 
tion of the funds under the direction of the 
Secretary of State; and be it further 

Resolved, That the officers and trustees of 
the institute transmit this resolution to the 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of State and the appropriate congressional 
committees and delegations, and to send 
copies of this resolution to interested na- 
tional and local agencies and colleges and 
universities. 





Fate of Some of the Reorganization Plans 
of the Hoover Commission Submitted 
to Congress by President Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that so many people have 
written to me inquiring about what has 
happened to the reorganization plans 
submitted by President Truman to the 
Congress, I take this opportunity to sup- 
plement my letters to them by giving 
them the following information: 

Sixteen of the twenty-one reorganiza- 
tion plans which President Truman sub- 
mitted to Congress 2 months ago be- 
come effective Wednesday. 

The other five were vetoed by the 
Senate and do not go into operation. 

The plans rejected were: 

No. 1, transferring the duties of the 
Comptroller of the Currency to the 
Treasury Department; 

No. 4, reorganizing the Department of 
Agriculture; 

No. 7, transferring control of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to its 
Chairman; 


No. 11, transferring control of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
to its Chairman; 

No. 12, abolishing the office of inde- 
pendent General Counsel for the NLRB. 

The plans which become effective are: 

No. 2, Department of Justice; 

No. 3, Department of Interior; 

No. 5, Department of Commerce; 

No. 6, Department of Labor; 

No, 8, Federal Trade. Commission; 

No. 9, Federal Power Commission; 

No. 10, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission; 

No. 13, Civil Aeronautics Board; 

No. 14, transferring labor standards 
functions to the Labor Department; 

No. 15, transferring Alaskan and Vir- 
gin Islands public works to the Interior 
Department; 

No. 16, transferring school district and 
water pollution control to Federal Se- 
curity Agency; 

No. 17, transferring public works ad- 
vance planning to Housing and Home 
Finance Administration; 

No. 18, transferring building and spave 
management to General Services Ad- 
ministration; 

No. 19, transferring employees’ com- 
pensation functions to the Labor Depart- 
ment; 

No. 20, transferring certain record- 
keeping functions from the State De- 
partment to the General Services Ad- 
ministration; 

No. 21, transferring Maritime Com- 
mission functions to the Department of 
Commerce, 

The recent speech of ex-President 
Herbert Hoover to the Sales Executives 
Club in New York City had the effect, I 
believe, of saving some of these plans 
from being rejected. 

It is hard for me to understand why 
there would be much opposition to many 
of them becoming law. They were pre- 
pared by a task force of capable persons, 
at great expense to our Government, and 
approved by an ex-President and a Presi- 
dent, all of whom with sincerity of heart 
and purpose tried to do a needed task 
for their country. 

I wish to set forth now an editorial 
appearing in the Lincoln Star, of Lincoln, 
Nebr., on Saturday, May 20, 1950, which 
explains perhaps the sources of some of 
the opposition to certain of these re- 
organization plans. 

Mr. Hoover LOSING PATIENCE 

Herbert Hoover said the other day he was 
near the limit of his tolerance toward vested 
Officials and pressure groups that threaten 
so many of his recommendations for stream- 
lining the Government’s business. He hasn’t 
named names so far, except in a negative 
way, reminding the public that pressure 
groups always proclaim their glad support 
of reforms that affect them, while fighting 
them from the rear. When or if the full 
story is told, the people might shed some of 
their complacence, which has led too many 
to believe that plans as practical as Mr, 
Hoover's will just naturally be put into effect. 

They won’t. Not without public pres- 
sure—for which most States, including Ne- 
braska, have voluntary citizen groups at 
work—and the publicizing of hostile inter- 
ests that is need to spur the efforts of these. 

A day is approaching on which Mr. Hoover 
might see fit to ask for a show-down. It is 
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May 24, on which the 21 recommendations 
submitted by the President to Congress 9 
months ago will take effect unless thrown 
out in the meantime. Last year Mr. Truman 
obtained approval of six of the seven plans 
he submitted, the seventh proposing to get 
up a welfare department to unify the health 
education and public welfare programs now 
handled by the Federal Security Agency, 

Opposition to quite a few of the 21 js 
building up inside and outside Congress 
Unless taxpayers are sufficiently aroused 
by the burden of excessive Government costs 
and remediable extravagance and inefiiciency 
they are carrying, the pressure groups wil! 
have things their own way. The outset o; 
political campaigns makes this an ideal time 
for naming names. 





Plywood Tariff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, our American State Depart- 
ment, which already has given over to 
the Russians a large slice of the domestic 
markets for American crab meat, now 
seems about reacy to sacrifice the 
Douglas fir plywood industry of the 
Pacific Northwest to Canada and Mexico. 

I say this because Secretary Dean 
Acheson of the State Department re- 
cently has announced that our State De- 
partment in September at Liverpool will 
enter into discussions to consider re- 
ducing or removing the present tarif 
rate of 40 percent ad valorem on im- 
ports of plywood. 

If this plywood tariff is reduced, the 
United States will be flooded with 
Canadian and Mexican plywood, with the 
result that many of our western plywood 
workers and loggers, who supply the mills 
with logs, may lose their jobs when the 
present exceedingly heavy demand for 
plywood declines. 

There are, at the present time, 56 ply- 
wood plants in the three Pacific coast 
States; 29 of them in Washington, 22 in 
Oregon and 5 in California. These 
plants employ 18,500 workers and have 
payrolls of $66,000,000 annually. 

Of these 56 plywood plants, 42 are l¢- 
cated in small towns where curtailment 
of their production would seriously a!- 
fect the entire economic life of the com- 
munities. This is too large and too im- 
portant an industry, affecting the lives 0: 
too many people and too many com- 
munities, to be sacrificed on the altar ol 
so-called reciprocal trade. 

DIFFERENCE IN WAGES 

The plywood industry of Oregon, 
Washington, and California pays 42 
average hourly wage of $1.72 to its em- 
ployees compared to a wage average ©! 
only $1.22 an hour in Canada, Then, 60°, 
the Canadian wages are paid in Canadian 
dollars which have been depreciated 10 
percent. This means that the Canadian 
plywood worker in terms of American 


A 


dollars, received a wage of only $1.10 an 








nour compared to the American wage of 
¢1.72'>. In short, the average pay of 
american plywood workers is $69 for a 
jo-hour week compared, if figured in 
american dollars, to $44.40 paid Cana- 
gian plywood workers. This wage dif- 
ferential gives the Canadian plywood in- 
justry a big advantage over United 
states operators and unless this differ- 
ential is compensated for by a tariff, it 
5 5 to reason that Canadian plywood 
nundersell the similar American prod- 
ct and capture a sizable part of the 
american market. 

c Nor is the wage rate the Canadian ply- 
wood producers’ oniy advantage. He 
buys his logs 40 percent cheaper than 
American mills. 

JAPANESE PLYWOOD 


If the tariffs on plywood are reduced to 
permit and encourage more foreign ply- 
wood to come into the United States, 
Japan, also, in time, may be among the 
nations that will invade our markets. 

Japan has upon her own and neighbor- 
ing islands vast forests. In 1938, she was 
producing 1,100,000,000 square feet of 
nlywood or almost one-half as much as 
the United States. In 1939, she exported 
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In 1949, last year, wages in the Japa- 
nese wood production industries was 223.7 
to 256.8 yens a day, which in United 
States dollars means 61 to 81 cents a day. 
In short, a Japanese woodworker had to 
labor 2 days te make as much as Ameri- 
can workers are paid for 1 hour’s work. 

Surely, American plywood workers 2an- 
not and it should not be expected that 
they should compete with such wages. 

We ought to go slow in overhauling 
tariffs when the reduction or removal 
may destroy the jobs and incomes of 











Proposed Memorial at Arlington for Siv 


John Dill 


EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 
Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
cave to revise and extend my remarks 
Tam inserting in the Recorp an article 





ne Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald. 
us article discusses a proposal which 
elleve should receive the immediate 
entlon of the Committee on Armed 








“sv Vices Or Some other appropriate com- 
mittee of the House. 
,, ccording to this article it is proposed 
‘wat an acre of land at Arlington Ceme- 
7 rv be given over to a memorial for 
“4! vohn Dill, British field marshal. I 
C0 hot question that he was a great sol- 
Gler and that he served his country, and 
ne common cause of freedom with great 
“si and extraordinary bravery. 

But, Mr. Speaker, no such pretentious 
ae as is being proposed for Sir 
ohn Dill has ever been erected for any 
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one of our own country’s great military 
leaders that are buried in the sacred 
soil of Arlington Cemetery. No such 
memorial as is proposed for this British 
soldier marks the honored grave of Gen. 
John Pershing who, as commander in 
chief of all the American forces in World 
War I held, I believe, the highest rank 
of any military leader in history. No 
such pretentious memorial stands over 
the last resting place of the distinguished 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, who 
died while in the service of his country 
in the last war. 

Mr. Speaker, the hallowed ground 
that is Arlington Cemetery is very 
limited. To allow an acre of this sacred 
soil set aside for our honored dead to 
be used for a memorial for a British 
Field Marshal seems to me to be beyond 
all reason. It is my understanding that 
an acre of land could serve as the last 
resting place for 300 American soldiers, 
With all honor to Sir John Dill, for whom 
the American people have the greatest 
respect and admiration, I believe that 
the American people would much prefer 
to have this land used to honor 300 
American soldiers, with the simple 
markers at their graves, than it all being 
used for single memorial for a great Brit- 
ish soldier. As a great military leader, 
I am sure that Sir John Dill himself 
would not wish what is being proposed 
for him. 

I earnestly urge that this matter be 
looked into promptly by the proper com- 
mittee before it is too late, 

The article follows: 

ONE-ACRE MEMORIAL TO BRITON IN ARLINGTON 
HIT BY VIRGINIA PAPER 
(By Walter Trchan) 

The Manassas (Va.) Journal yesterday 
called upon Congress to halt plans to erect 
a memorial over the grave of Sir John Dill, 
British field marshal, in Arlington Ceme- 
tery. 

The Virginia newspaper protested against 
devoting an acre of the Nation’s hallowed 
burial ground to the honoring of a foreign 
soldier. It urged that Congress by resolu- 
tion direct the Army to disinter the remains 
of Dill and return his body to British soil. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has been 
protesting for almost 3 years against the 
memorial, which the Manassas Journal 
charges was conceived by General Marshall, 
wartime Chief of Staff, and now head of the 
American Red Cross, 


SPACE FOR 300 AMERICANS 


The publication declared that Marshall 
browbeat the Army into violating the stat- 
utes by turning over an acre of the na- 
tional cemetery to honor Dill. An acre of 
the cemetery would accommodate 300 Amer- 
ican war dead. 

Under Marshall's plan a $35,000 equestrian 
statue of the general would be raised above 
the grave. This would be financed by pop- 
ular subscription by an organization known 
as the Field Marshal Jchn Dill Memorial 
committee and the English Speaking Union, 
which worked to bring the United States 
into the war on Britain’s side. 

Marshall and Dill were both members of 
the Lighest rank in the exclusive British or- 

er of knighthood, the Order of the Bath. 
The grand cross of the order would make 
Marshall known as Sir George if he were a 
British citizen. 

The Manassas Journal listed a roll of offi- 
cers who were reversed by Marshall even 
after he became Secretary of State when they 
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opposed features of the memorial plan. The 
paper published copies of documents signed 
by protesting high-ranking officers. 

Marshall, who has a vast array of foreign 
decorations, is now pushing the Dill project. 
As head of the Red Cross Marshall gets 
$22,500 a year and he draws full pay and 
allowances of a five-star general of almost 
$20,000 a year for life. Marshall’s predecessor, 
Basil O’Connor, would not accept pay for 
his services. 

Dill, a former chief of the British imperial 
staff, was head of the British joint staff 
mission in the United States and was senior 
British officer on the combined chiefs of staff. 
Marshall was a member of the combined 
chiefs group. 

CREATED FOR UNION DEAD 


Dill died here in November 1944. He had 
served in the United States for 3 years. At 
his own request he was buried in Arlington. 
He is not the first foreign soldier to be buried 
in Arlington. Among the 71,000 graves—of 
which 13,000 have been added in the last 3 
years—are a number of British, French, and 
Italian soldiers who died here during World 
War I. None have pretentious memorials. 

The cemetery was created for Union war 
dead. A number of Confederate soldiers are 
buried in the area, however. A number of 
foreigners who served in the American Army 
were buried in Arlington. Most prominent 
of these is Pierre L’Enfant, the designer of 
the city of Washington, who fought in the 
Revolutionary War. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has adopted 
a resolution condemning the Dill memorial 
on the ground that honors on such a scale 
are denied great and heroic American dead 
in the cemetery. Comparatively simple 
markers denote the graves of such outstand- 
ing Americans as General Pershing, General 
Sheridan, Justice Holmes, and William 
Howard Taft, President, and chief justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

The Government provides a simple marker 
for all graves. However, shafts, statuary and 
tombs are permitted, when provided by pri- 
vate funds. The Dill statue, 20 percent 
larger than life size, would be the most 
elaborate and costly. 





Newspaper Report on President Truman’s 
Visit to Broken Bow, Nebr., on May 8, 
1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Custer County, Nebr., Democratic Com- 
mittee, the Broken Bow Chamber of 
Commerce, and the city of Broken Bow, 
through a three-fourths of a page news- 
paper advertisement in the Custer 
County Chief, invited thousands of resi- 
dents in the area to meet with and listen 
to our President. West central Ne- 
braska’s hospitality was never better dis- 
played. 

The following individuals and organi- 
zations deserve the thanks of the com- 
munity, and all of Nebraska too, for 
making the reception of President Tru- 
man at Broken Bow, Nebr., so completely 
successful: The Merna, Arnold, and 
Broken Bow Bands; the American Legion 
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Posts of Merna, Mason City, Arnold, 

Ansley, and Broken Bow; the VFW of 

Anselmo and Broken Bow; the Broken 

Bow VFW Auxiliary; R. G. Fox, county 

sheriff; Rae L. Simonson, in charge of 
ide; the Broken Bow City Police; 


par 
the Nebraska Safety Patrol; Battery C, 
Five Hundred and Sixty-eighth Field Ar- 
tillery Battalion, Nebraska National 
Guard; Broken Bow High School; and 
the Broken Bow Municipal Utilities. 
The following news items appearing 
in the Custer County Chief, of Broken 
Bow, Nebr., give the reader an idea of 
how splendidly President Truman was 
greeted upon his visit there: 
PROGRAM 


7 p. m. (central standard time): Assem- 
bling, until 7:30 p. m., of bands at city 
square. Assembling of American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, veterans (in uni- 
forms or caps) at east steps of the Custer 
County Courthouse. 

7:30 to 8 p. m.: Parade from city square 
to Burlington depot with Broken Bow, An- 
sley, Merna, Arnold, Callaway, and Sargent 
bands and color guards from county veter- 
ans’ organizations, plus uniformed veterans. 
Rae L. Simmons in charge of parade. 

8 to 9:45 p. m.: Assembly of crowd at sta- 
tion. Diversion will be furnished by the 
playing of the bands alternately. 

9:50 to 10 p. m.: Arrival of President Harry 
S. Truman’s special train; release of re- 
straining ropes and fence and overflowing 
of crowd onto tracks and area surrounding 
the station. 

10 p. m.: Introduction of President Tru- 
man by Mayor Harry T. Massie, of Broken 
Bow. Talk by the President. 

About 10:15 p. m.: Leaving of Presidential 
special. 

Farr WEATHER, GREETING CROWD READY FOR 
TRUMAN HERE TONIGHT—“Happy BIRTHDAY” 
Povavuet WILL BE GIVEN HERE 
Latest plan for the greeting of President 

Truman at Broken Bow tonight includes the 

presentation of a “happy birthday” bouquet 

to him. Crowds are estimated conservative- 
ly at 6,000, but, if the weather is right, they 

may grow to 10,000. 

Arrangements for the greeting of the Presi- 
dent and his party have been completed 
here by P. J. Kelly, chairman of the county 
Democratic committee, James R. Kelly, chair- 
man of the county young Democratic com- 
mittee, Mayor Harry T. Massie and L. J. 
Walker, Jr., secretary of the Broken Bow 
Chamber of Comerce. 

Special protection and policing measures 
have been taken to a~ure a safe stay in 
Broken Bow for the President, Massie re- 
ported. The Nebraska Safety Patrol, Cus- 
ter County sheriff's office, Broken Bow police, 
and the Custer County National Guard unit. 

Massie stated: 

“If the weather is fit, this will be a larger 
crowd than we're accustomed to handle, 
therefore, we are asking the safety patrol to 
assist in the direction of traffic, thus leaving 
Sheriff R. G. Fox and the city police under 
Chief Harry Brock available for control of the 
pedestrian traffic.” 

The National Guard unit, under the come 
mand of Capt. Harland C. Raymond, will cone 
trol the crowd at the station, assisted by the 
local Boy Scouts, under their leaders, Lyle 
Van Wormer and Cloyd Cramer. 

Secret Service men are in charge of the 
over-all arrangements. 

Chief Brock suggested to the citizens of 
Broken Bow that it would be worth while for 
residents to lock their homes and business 
places and for visitors to lock their cars, 
because there are always some who follow 
these crowds with intentions of taking any- 


thing they can lay their hands on. He fur- 
ther suggested that the residents of the city 
leave their cars at home to leave enough 
parking space for visitors’ cars on the city 
streets. 


Over 10,000 Hear TRUMAN TALK ON FarRM PRO- 
GRAM HERE MOoONDAY—REVIEWS STORY OF 
REA, OTHER RuRAL IMPROVEMENTS 


As President Truman walked out to the 
rear of the train in Broken Bow, he wore an 
expression of surprise to see such a large 
crowd. His first words verify this when he 
said, “Somebody told me that this great city 
of Broken Bow had 2,800 people in it. It 
looks to me as if there are 28,000 here to- 
night.” 

Reporters from the train estimated from 
10,000 to 12,000, the largest crowd since leave 
ing Lincoln. 

“I grew up on a farm in Missouri,” Truman 
said, “and know first-hand what it is like. 
Of course, I am not up to date on the sub- 
ject. You see, I lived on the farm from 1905 
until 1917.” 

“I used to milk cows by hand,” he told a 
trackside audience. “I used to plow with 
a@ four-horse team instead of a tractor. I 
used to sow wheat with a drill that had only 
12 holes on it, and I used to cut wheat on 
a binder that cut 8 feet wide.” 

He said he has two nephews on the same 
farm who get much more out of a farm than 
he did by using machinery. But, he said, 
“I don’t think that those boys could follow 
me up a corn row to save their lives.” 

He said, ‘““‘We have been doing a lot in re- 
cent years to make country life easier and 
happier. One of the most important things 
has been to bring electricity to the farms.” 

“Fifteen years ago, before we started the 
rural electrification program, only one out 
of every 10 farm families had electricity. 
Now 8 out of every 10 of the Nation’s farms 
are electrified.” 

“I'm glad to see that Congress has now 
authorized loans to expand rural telephone 
facilities. That is another step forward.” 

“I regard Government expenditures for 
the improvement of rural life as an invest- 
ment in the future of this great country. 
The next time,” he said, “you hear somebody 
talk about high Government expenditures, 
remind him that when we spend money for 
raising the standard of living on the farm, 
we are contributing to a greater Nation. 
And that is the best way to preserve world 
peace.” 

“I am coming back now to talk to you and 
let you look at me and see if you think 
I have gone ‘high hat’ on you. I am still 
working for your welfare and benefit. I 
am your servant. That is the reason I am 
taking this trip across the country.” 

Truman ended his speech by saying he is 
our “public servant, hired by you in the 
election of 1948 and hopes most of the people 
in the United States will understand that 
I am only working in the public interest 
and for your benefit and for the peace of 
the world.” 

Mrs. Truman and Margaret were intro- 
duced by the President, which was followed 
by the crowd singing Happy Birthday. Tru- 
man waited for the bands to play one number 
and the family waved as the train pulled out, 


Homey ATMOSPHERE PERVADES TRUMAN’S 
PRIVATE CAR 


Entering the club car Monday evening, & 
Chief reporter was received by Mrs. Harry 
Truman and Margaret as if it were the living 
room of their Independence, Mo., home. 

At the first glance plush red chairs could 
be seen arranged around the windows of the 
car with a large circular brown-topped 
table in the center. Blonde Margaret, at- 
tired in an attractive aqua-colored after-five 
dress, was standing at the back and behind 
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the table. Mrs. Truman, wearing a simp} 
styled print dress, stood at the side of ne 
table at her daughter’s right. Foy; aon 
were spaced behind the two ladies, undoyn 
edly secret service agents and perhaps son 
eral were of the President's personal staz_ 

Mrs. Truman and Margaret were hospi: bY 
and gracious as they accepted corsazes 
by the town of Broken Bow, thanking every. 
one for a splendid reception. They askeq + 
it had rained earlier in the evenin " 
marking about the downpour in Lincoin. 

Mrs. Truman appeared weary, but sais 
her trip had been very enjoyable up to ; 7 
(Broken Bow.) Margaret seemed refresh 
and appeared as if she were enjoying the ¢; 
tremendously. The manner of each was | 
ural, unaffected, and homey. They woe 
very relaxed. : 

As the train pulled out of the station, Mrs 
Truman and Margaret, wearing the tv re 
sages, waved to over 10,000 people standing 
in the rail yards. 
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TRUMAN SPEAKS 18 MINUTES AT Seneca 
Speaking on the anniversary of D-day {y 


Germany, President Truman delivered an 19. 
minute informal speech to a crowd estimated 
at 4,000 at Seneca, Tuesday evening. 

Willard Lynch, Thedford, reports that 
people from Alliance to Dunning and Valen. 
tine, including Cherry, Thomas, Hooker, 
Grant, and Blaine Counties were in the 
crowd that greeted the President, Mrs. Tru- 
man, and their daughter, Margaret. 

William McCreath, Valentine; Homer Fin. 
ney and Seth Hanna, Seneca; were on the 
welcoming committee. The hosts presented 
a@ barbecue for the crowd. 

The evening’s events were followed with 
an old-time dance sponsored by the Seneca 
VFW post. 


A very dear friend of mine, James R, 
Kelly, of the law firm of Kelly & Kelly, 
at Broken Bow, Nebr., had this to say 
concerning President Truman’s visit: 

Dear GENE: I suppose that you have read 
in the papers about the visit of President 
Truman to Broken Bow, Nebr., and have 
heard that we had an enormous crowd, be- 
tween 10,000 and 12,000 people here at the 
depot and that he was generally accept 
and even the old tried and true Republica 
left after his talk, feeling rather kindly to- 
ward him. I think he was wise in stopping 
in Broken Bow and believe that he has helped 
himself a great deal in this section of Ne 
braska. 
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Buffalo and Chautauqua Deans on 
Episcopal Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, re 
cently, the Episcopal diocese of weste! 
New York held its one hundred and 
thirteenth annual convention in Bufalo, 
N. Y¥., which I have the honor to repre 
sent. 

This was, indeed, a historic occasion, 
for the Episcopal diocese of western New 
York has a splendid record of over & 
century of service to the community and 
to the country. It has been outstanding 
in its leadership and has contribute 
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the mutuai cooperation enjoyed 
in religious and civic matters in Buffalo. 
T want to extend to the Very Reverend 
George F. O’Pray and the Very Reverend 
reslie F. Chard my heartiest congratu- 
ations upon the election to the standing 
committe e of the Episcopal diocese and 
to offer them my best wishes for con- 
ed success. They are the deans of 
alo and Chautauqua County and 
both have long records of splendid lead- 
ership in the Episcopal Church. 

der leave to extend my remarks, I 
with submit an article from the Buf- 
lo Evening News, setting forth the de- 
tails in connecticn with this convention; 
BUFFALO AND CHAUTAUQUA DEANS ON 

EPISCOPAL COMMITTEE 

1e deans of Chautauqua County and 
Buffalo today were elected to the standing 

NY f the Episcopal Diocese of West- 
ern New York at its one hundred and thir- 
teenth annual convention in the Church of 
Good Shepherd. 
The Very itev. George F. O’Pray, rector of 
Clement’s Church and dean of the Buffalo 
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Deanery, was elected for 4 years, and the 
Very Rev. Leslie F. Chard, rector of St. John’s 
Church, Dunkirk, and dean of Chautauqua 
Cc vas elected for a 2-year term. A 
layman, Wallace J. Stackel of St. James 


Church, Batavia, was elected for 4 years. 
> clergymen and three laymen elected 
d ‘utive council are: Rev. H. Dim- 
k Baldy, St. Jude’s Church; Rev. Law- 
I C. Butler, vicar of All Saints Chapel, 
Lockport and assistant at Grace Church, 
Lockport; Rev. William G. Woodward, rector 
I , Church, Lancaster, and registrar 
» diocese; Dr. Reland Burton, Trinity 
( h, Fredonia; Theron Cleveland, St. 


Stephen's, Olean; Alonzo Waters, St. John’s 
Church, Medina. 
ELECTED TRUSTEES 
The Very Rev. Ansel R. Morrell and the 
Rey. Richard B. Townsend were elected 
rustees. Dr. Morrell is rector of 
St. M East Aurora, and dean of Erie 


Count} Mr. 
Mark's Church. 
[ ties elected to the provincial synod 


Townsend is rector of St. 


Rev, William E. Bowker, rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion; Rev. Alex- 
‘ A. Corti, rector of St. Albans Church, 

r Creek, and rector-elect of St. Mark’s 

( ch, North Tonawanda; the Very Rev. 
John T. Sanborn, rector of St. James Church, 
Batavia, and dean of the Batavia Deanery; 
Joseph L, Blaney, Church of the Ascension; 
Dr. Albert E 


; Connolly, St. Peter’s Church, 
N 1 Falls; James E. Wells, St. Mark’s 
Church, Orchard Park. 


of DeVeaux School are: John K, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; Rev. Joseph 
special assignment; John Bin- 
St. Peter’s Church, Niagara Falls. 
ISLAND WORK DESCRIBED 

rustees elected for DeLancey Divinity 
Rev. Douglas M. Stoll, rector of 
Church of the Advent, Kenmore, and 

m Foote, St. Mary’s-on-the-Hill. 
‘he Rt. Rev. Charles F. Boynton, newly- 
d suffragan bishop of New York, de- 
1 the work of the church in Puerto 
i thanked the diocese for its contri- 

that work. 

ynton, who has been serving as 
it missionary district, addressed 
hn of the convention and wom- 
y in Central Presbyterian Church 


NAMED AFTER BISHOP 

espect lly thanked the woman’s auxill- 

* “4.00Y 1t contributed to build a cote 
“ar, and Mrs. Earle Hackett of Dune 
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kirk, who are serving as missionaries and 
teachers at a newly established agricultural 
boarding school for boys—the first on the 
island. The cottage has been named in honor 
of the late Bishop John C. Ward, one-time 
rector of Grace Church, Buffalo, and bishop 
of the diocese of Erie. 

Officers of the woman’s auxiliary elected 
this morning are: Second Vice president, 
Mrs. David K. Hamilton, Buffalo; supply sec- 
retary, Mrs. Fulton Chamberlin, Buffalo; 
treasurer, Mrs. Jccelyn K. Brotz, Silver 
Creek; united thank offering custodian, Mrs. 
Joseph Goold, Harris Hill. 

COMMITTEE HEADS NAMED 

Mrs. Harold J. Senior, of Williamsville, 
president, appointed the following committee 
heads: 

Constitution, Mrs. Welles V. Moot, Mrs. 
Lauriston L. Scaife; finance, Mrs. Ralph Bar- 
ber, Westfield; nominating, Mrs. Howard J. 
Bradley, Cheektowaga, Mrs. R. A. Weise, 
Mayville. 

Two missions were admitted into union 
with the convention—St. David's, Ebenezer, 
and St. Andrew’s, which serves the Newfane, 
Burt, and Olcott areas. 

The Reverend Kenneth W. Kadey, rector 
of St. Paul’s Chapel, Harris Hill, and diccesan 
director of youth work, called for “more co- 
operation from the clergy in the diocesan 
youth program. He stressed the need for a 
full-time youth director and said that youth 
work in the diocese at present is not good. 






WHY SCHOOL IS CHANGING 

The Reverend William S. Hudson, head- 
master at DeVeaux School, explained why 
the school is changing from a military to a 
civilian status. 

“The military system and the church just 
don’t go along together,” he explained. “The 
military comes into constant collision with 
the principles of Christ. Boys come out of 
chapel and are, perhaps, ordered to ‘shut up’ 
by some officer if they talk in the halls. In 
general, if a school has a good military sys- 
tem, it is a poor church school.” 

The Right Reverend Lauriston L. Scaife 
summoned all loyal churchmen Monday 
evening to become active opponents of the 
forces opposed to Christianity. 

“It is high time,” the bishop warned, “that 
churchmen cease to be ‘tolerant’ and prac- 
tice more intolerance—intolerance of every. 
thing that is opposed to Christianity. 

GIFT OF $250,000 

“No true, loyal, devoted churchman can 
tolerate the forces opposed to Christianity. 
We cannot be missionariec for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom * * * without ac- 
tive opposition to the godless indifferences 
to all religion at large in the world today.” 

High-lighting the bishop’s report on dioc- 
esan activities was the announcement that 
a devoted communicant of the diocese, who 
desires to remain anonymous, recently do- 
nated $250,000. 

This extraordinary gift, he said, is to be 
made available for investment as part of the 
endowment for the Episcopate. 

Noting that the past year has been one 
of planning, growth, and experimentation, 
in the diocese, Bishop Scaife said he hoped 
it will not be many years before we can de- 
vote our full time and thought to the at- 
tack on the great problems that confront us, 


SAYS YOUTH WORK A PROBLEM 


One of the chief problems churches must 
confront, he said, is work among their young 
people. He expressed the hope that the dio- 
cese in 5 years will be spending 10 times 
what we are now spending for this. 

Urging that churchmen insist upon Chris- 
tian influence in the total life of our youth, 
he added forcefully: 

“We must consider Christian influence 
upon the media of entertainment which our 
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a half- 
cannot 


young people have, for * * ® 
hour on Sunday morning * * * 
be the limit of Christian education. We 
must not attempt to compete with other 
agencies for amusement and recreation.” 

The church must, however, influence the 
type of programs and material offered by the 
radio, motion pictures, and television, so 
that some evidences of Christianity are to ke 
seen and felt, he asserted. 

WOULD CONSOLIDATE GAINS 

While emphasizing the importance of en- 
couraging mission congregations which he 
called “our most critical spots,” Bishop Scaife 
said he does not intend to seek to open any 
new mission work “until present gains have 
been thoroughly consolidated.” 

He reported that in the past year he has 
confirmed 1,181 candidates. He hailed as 
“gratifying” the diocese’s 1950 pledges or 
gifts of more than $55,000 in the national 
church’s “One World in Christ” campaign, 
urging that the remainder of the $72,444 goal 
be attained during the next year. 

PRAISES RETIRING AIDE 


He also lauded the woman's auxiliary and 
its “outstanding group of women under the 
leadership of Mrs. Senior.” 

Announcing the retirement of Arthur F. 
Freeman after 30 years as financial secretary 
of the diocese, Bishop Scaife praised Mr. 
Freeman as a “trusted confidant for untold 
numbers of the clergy and laity.” A mem- 
ber and vestryman of the Church of the 
Ascension, Mr, Freeman will continue as 
financial consultant. Miss Emma Dupler, of 
Pittsburgh, has been named to succeed him. 





THANK OFFERING ACKNOWLEDGED 

Bishop Scaife reported that the Reverend 
William R. Shannon, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Lewiston, has accepted a call to 
become rector of Christ Church, Clarksburg, 
W. Va., effective Sunday. 

He announced the appointment of Mr. 
O’Pray as dean to succeed the Reverend 
Alanson C. Davis, associate rector of Trinity 
Church, who has accepted a call to become 
rector of the Church of the Ascension, Brad- 
ford, Pa. 

The Reverend John E. Knox, priest in 
charge of St. Mary’s Church, Gowanda, will 
succeed Mr. Davis as chairman of the dio- 
cesan department of publicity and promo- 
tion. 

Bishop Scaife gratefully acknowledged the 


semiannual “United Thank Offering,” total- 
ing $3,932, which will be forwarded to the 
national church for missionary work. The 
auxiliary is meeting in conjunction with the 
convention. 

The delegates also commended Mr. Free- 
man and voted to send greetings to the Dio- 
cese of West Missouri, which also is meeting 


today. The Right Reverend Edward R, 
Welles, formerly rector of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, was consecrated bishop of West 


Missouri last month, 


Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the thirtieth article by Mr. Frank 
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C. Waldrop on the infiltration of commu. 
nism in our country: 


BiccEstT STORY 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


The Communists of the United States of 
America, in the 10 years between 1920 and 
1930, discovered two very important things. 

First, that revolution in America was very 
slow business. 

Second, that they were not masters in their 
own house. 

And so it was that even as their leader, 
Lenin, had foretold, the “locomotive of his- 
tory” roared around the curves and left many 
a one behind with his face in the dust. 

Two such victims can tell the story for all. 
The witnesses for this account are Benjamin 
Gitlow and Jay Lovestone. 

One of the strangest evenings of my life 
was spent in theircompany. It was a dinner 
attended by 10 or 12 of the most famous ex- 
apostles of “scientific socialism” for the 
United States of America. 

Among those present were Isaac Don 
Levine, now editor of Plain Talk; Eugene 
Lyons, who went to Communist Russia as to 
a shrine and came back to devote his life as 
an author and editor, to its opposite; J. B. 
Matthews, who once led pilgrimages of Amer- 
icans to Lenin’s tomb and then gave years 
of penitent labor to researching evidence on 
communism, fascism, and nazism, for a come 
mittee of Congress. 

There were others I will not mention, now. 
Some of this company had been Communists 
of record, some in the phrase that Matthews 
invented, “fellow travelers.” 

All had been worshipful and all were devot- 
ing themselves to saving America from that 
which they had come to know too well. All 
of them, in one way or another, and without 
knowing it, disclosed to me the wounds and 
scars a man suffers when he makes that 
most terrible of all discoveries, that he is re- 
garded with contempt by one he worships. 

Frison would not have driven them from 
their worship. More than one had done time 
for communism’s sake. Beatings, for the 
sake of the cause, were satisfying tests of 
faith. To be outside the law of a society 
at which they were at open war was natural. 

No. It was nothing brought against them 
by our world that had broken the spell. 

They found they would have to choose, 
either to be Communists or to be men, and 
they chose to be men. 

I am not sure that is altogether clear, 
Let me try again. 

Bravery is actually a common enough ar- 
ticle in human affairs. A child can be brave 
eas any soldier on the field of battle, if that 
child fears a nameless Something upstairs in 
the dark, and yet goes up to bed without a 
murmur. In his mind, it is there. And his 
act of will in daring it to grab and eat him 
alive—that is courage. 

A woman who has that fox in her bosom, 
whatever it may be, and yet looks her hus- 
band in the eye and smiles, she has won her 
medal of honor, too 

The woman and the child have a bond 
with the private soldier in the field who, on 
orders from a man he has been taught to re- 
gard as his commander, goes out in the open 
and risks his life against a gun. 

But then if the parent who sent that child 
upstairs laughs in his face at his fear, if the 
husband slaps his wife with the other 
woman’s name, and if the officer treats the 
soldier as a mere animal without human 
dignity, there is a challenge. 

Somebody has to lose. The child loses his 
self-respect or he loses faith in the parent 
who ridiculed him. The wife can go to pieces, 
and lose the rest of her self, too. The sol- 
dier—sometimes he just puts a bullet 
through a back. 


Anyhow, nobody can challenge the sense 
of manhood in anybody else and make the 
consequence satisfy the victim. 

The fact that the revolution in America 
wasn’t coming off as promptly as expected 
did not destroy the Communist faith of Ben- 
jamin Gitlow, Jay Lovestone, and those 
others. 

They could see the reasons all around 
them. They were prepared to make twists 
and turns in daily tactics, so long as the 
basic strategy of a Communist world re- 
mained the same. 

But the thing that threw them was the 
discovery not that they might well be sacri- 
ficed in the tactics—any soldier may get 
killed—but that they were being used. 

It is one thing to die for the cause. It is 
another thing to have the cause spit in your 
face. Stalin spit in their faces. He made it 
clear that no matter what they might report 
to Moscow on conditions in America, deci- 
sion for Communists in America would be 
made to suit Stalin’s personal purposes in 
Russia and for Russia. 

Their fundamental sense of manhood was 
challenged. So, in their various ways, they 
jumped off the Moscow Express. 

Gitlow and Lovestone actually went to 
Moscow for a last-ditch encounter with Stalin 
and were lucky to get away alive. To this 
day they have not yet told all about how 
they did it. 





Annual Banquet of School of Commerce 
and Finance of Seattle University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the sponsoring committee for the an- 
nual commerce banquet of the School 
of Commerce and Finance of Seattle 
University, it was my privilege to attend 
this impressive event on May 15, which, 
as so well stated by the Reverend Albert 
A. Lemieux, S. J., Ph. D., president of 
Seattle University, “is only an outward 
token of the inner growth within the 
School of Commerce itself.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the remarks of President Le- 
mieux, which although confined to the 
Commerce School are indicative of the 
growth of this largest private university 
in the State of Washington. I also in- 
clude the remarks of the Honorable John 
F. Floberg, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Air, who was the principal 
speaker, following those of President 
Lemieux. 

The remarks of President Lemieux are 
as follows: 

This has been a very pleasant evening—a 
happy reunion of faculty, student, alumni, 
and friends. It has also been a very stimu- 
lating evening with its serious but chal- 
lenging theme of military defense—a most 
important theme to us who live on the outer 
edge of a potential military front. 

This is the third year that I have had the 
privilege to attend the school of commerce 
banquet. Each year, it is my impression 
that the banquet is getting larger and finer. 
For one thing, tonight we have been honored 
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to have as our guest speaker, the distin, 
guished Assistant Secretary of the Navy \, 
Floberg, Seattle University, as you’ .., 
aware, is one of the 27 colleges operated by 
the Jesuit Fathers throughout the Unite, 
States—Georgetown, Fordham, Holy Cro. 
St. Louis, Loyola Chicago—are all sister jn. 
stitutions of Seattle University’s and part o: 
the same educational tradition. This yo. 
these combined colleges will graduate from 
ten to fifteen thousand graduates, From 
whatever particular school a graduate may 
come, we Jesuits throughout the Unite 
States consider each graduate as our oy: 
Jesuit boy. We take as much pride in 
achievements of the graduates of each 
tution as though they had been graduated 
our own particular university or colle 
Each institution traditionally welcomes the 
graduates of other sister institutions to {ts 
campus as if that campus were their own. 
It is a great thrill and pleasure to us tonight 
to be honored by a distinguished graduate yf 
Loyola University—to have one of our own 
Jesuit boys as our principal speaker. 

It is gratifying to note the increased num. 









We are always grateful to them for their in. 
terest in and cooperation with the school of 
comimerce. They should not forget that 
their presence and interest is both an inspi- 
ration and challenge to every undergraduate 
in the school of business. 

The growth of this banquet, however, js 
only an outward token of the inner growth 
within the school of commerce itself. Since 
its establishment in 1945, the school has 
steadily grown until it now enrolls some 600 
students. Each year under the very capable 
and efficient leadership of its dean, Dr. Volpe, 
its programs and staff and techniques are 
carefully reevaluated and scrutinized. | 
only hope that w2 have the financial where- 
withal to follow our dean’s commendable 
vision. I have observed the remark that he 
made tonight that he could not ask for a 
more loyal student body and industrious 
faculty. I did not hear him say, however, 
that he was satisfied with the president and 
his appropriations. 

Perhaps with the interest and cooperation 
of the businessmen of the community dis- 
played here tonight, some day Seattle Uni- 
versity will have a president with ample 
means to realize the aspirations of our good 
dean, Dr. Volpe. 








AppREss By HON. JoHN F. FLOBERG, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE Navy FoR AIR 


The opportunity which is mine this even- 
ing to speak to so distinguished a gathering 
is deeply appreciated. I feel honored inc: ed 
that it fell to my happy lot to bring to the 
members and guests of the School of Com- 
merce and Finance of Seattle University ts 
greetings and good wishes of the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Honorable Francis P. 
Matthews. 

It was with the greatest personal regret 
that Secretary Matthews found himsel! un- 
able to fulfill his original intention to &- 
cept your gracious invitation and to be here 
this evening. He, like the Navy as a whole, 
has a deep personal interest in this com- 








munity, which is the headquarters of the 
very important Thirteenth Naval District 
and has long been a favorite region ‘oF 
Navy duty. 


In his stead I would like to reassure you 
of the Navy’s gratitude for the contribu- 
tion freely made by all Americans of this 
Northwest area in support of our fighting 
Navy during the war and through the years 
of precarious peace which have followed. 
Your shipyards and the nearby naval base 
of Bremerton built, fitted out, or repaired 
our ships in record time when numeric 
preponderance was of the utmost ur gency. 
Your sons and daughters served in %& 
branches of the Armed Forces, always ¥!\“ 


o 












the greatest loyalty and sometimes with high 
distinction. The immeasurable contribu- 
, which you made to the Navy’s morale 
by keeping Seattle one of the fine “liberty 
norts” for our sailors, soldiers, marines, and 
airmen during the war was a stimulus to 
the fighting hearts we needed for victory. 
Today the Pacific coast is no less impor- 
tant to the purposes of national security 
That 
the Navy today maintains and will 
continue to maintain in the Pacific the 
finest fighting force which we can afford 
under the finest leadership which we can 
mobilize among our senior officers. 

We believe that in Admiral Arthur W. 
Radford, our Commander in Chief of the 











Pacific Fleet and United States High Com- 
missioner of the Trust Territory of the 
fic Islands, we have a worthy successor 


) the great naval figures who preceded 
him at headquarters in Pearl Harbor. 
larly, in command of the Air Force 
ie Pacific Fleet, we have Vice Adm, 
; L. Sprague, a/veteran of wide com- 
rience in this area. 
I Western Sea Frontier, which stretches 
from California to Alaska, is under the able 
direction of Vice Adm. George D. Murray, 
who also was in command of our fighting 
forces in the Pacific during the war. Under 
him, as commander of the northwest sector, 
western sea frontier, and as commandant of 












the Thirteenth Naval District, is our mutual 
good friend, Rear Adm. Howard H, Good. 

The Army and the Air Force have com- 
parable leadership of the highest quality in 
nportant defense area. The Army has 
n. Albert C. Wedemeyer, wartime com- 
mander of the United States forces in the 
China theater, as commanding general of 
the Sixth Army with headquarters at the 
presidio in San Francisco; and Brig. Gen. 
Robert A. McClure, commanding the north- 
ern subarea of the Sixth Army from nearby 
Vancouver Barracks, Air Force command is 
in the able hands of Maj. Gen. John E. 
Upston, commanding general of the Fourth 
Air Force, whose jurisdiction includes Mc- 
Chord Field in this State. 

To name some of these military and naval 
leaders is not to ignore the great reservoir 
of strength which resides in our universities 
and in the business, commercial, industrial, 

ricultural, and financial life of the Nation 
and of this section of the Nation. Without 
the full partnership of these factors of our 
national economy we would never have been 
ble to produce and distribute the over- 
whelming material advantages which gave 
our fighting men the deciding edge over the 
enemy both in the Pacific and in the other 













theaters of operation. 

We have come to our position of world 
leadership and preeminent prosperity be- 
cause from the earliest days of the Repub- 
lic we have devoted ourselves to integrating 
capitalism in our economic affairs with 
den y in our political life. We have 
pr ted individual enterprise at the same 
ume that we preserved individual freedom. 
By these same means we have given the 
widest measure of economic freedom and en- 
couragement to the leaders of business. 

This material way of life is what has given 
us the security and the opportunities nec- 


for the fuller development of the 
lan principle of human dignity and 
encouragement of the high cultural 
evements characteristic of American life. 
we are great not only because we are 
€ and because we are materially strong— 
ut ecause we are both free and materially 
rong at the same time. Greece was free 
5 greatness as a nation was negated 
s lack of material resources. Rome was 
ul but it never possessed the inner 
ngth of democratic institutions. Napo- 
the Kaiser, and Hitler are modern ex- 
; of the eternal principle that power 
¢ popular control spells decay. On 
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the other hand we have in our generation 
seen many an instance of the fact that free- 
dom without strength leads to subservience 
or slavery. The economic and human bur- 
den of keeping the two in balance is heavy, 
but no American would live where they were 
not. 

Seattle University is the representative of 
a great tradition in education which was 
established by a military man more than 
400 years ago. Ignatius of Loyola, the 
founder of the Jesuits, under whose auspices 
this university operates, was a devoted sol- 
dier of his king before he became the spear- 
head of the vast movement for truth and 
enlightenment of which this institution is 
& part. 

From its very earliest days the history of 
this continent in exploration, in discovery, 
in the development of democratic principles, 
and in the propagation of the high ideals of 
the brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of God has been linked closely with the 
activities of the educational predecessors of 
the men now in charge of Seattle University. 

This rich area was the Eldorado sought by 
intrepid men of diverse nationalities as they 
endeavored to unweave the mystery of a 
Northwest passage. Once gained, it poured 
a flood of wealth in furs, lumber, and min- 
erals into the economic bloodstream of 
America. Today the Northwest is the lively, 
progressive daughter of Columbia, matching 
its fine manpower to its God-given re- 
sources—and enriching the whole Nation 
with the promise of an ever more bountiful 
tomorrow. In the fulfillment of this prom- 
ise your citizens are united, and the sons of 
Loyola are happy to share. 

While collegiate business and commercial 
education is a comparatively new venture, 
which but recently celebrated its golden an- 
niversary at New York University, the prog- 
ress it has made in the past 50 years has 
been broad in scope and highly productive of 
good effects in our economic life. Our 
schools of commerce and finance, such as this 
one, have provided technically trained and 
practically schooled men and women for the 
business and industrial life of the Nation. 
Their training has made them men and 
women of independent thought. It has 
made them see their jobs and their institu- 
tions in proper relation to the rest of the 
country and the rest of the world. It has 
made them powerful and patriotic propo- 
nents of the American system, which is basi- 
cally that of Christian, democratic capital- 
ism. The greatest insurance that American, 
capitalistic free enterprise continues to exist 
is, to my mind, to have more human beings, 
both at home and abroad, understand it. 
Animosity for the American way of life, of 
which the American economic system is the 
very heart, can be based only on either igno- 
rance or malice. 

These men and women, graduates of this 
university and of hundreds of others 
throughout the land, who are now scattered 
in key positions in business and industry, are 
a dependable bulwark against infiltration by 
misguided, disloyal, or merely hare-brained 
ideological theorists who have never come to 
know the basic realities of American life. 
Quietly and effectively these men and women 
are carrying on the battle against Commu- 
nist adherents in our own household. 
Viewed from long range, they are as truly a 
part of our manpower resources in the world- 
wide “cold war” as the men of our armed 
forces who are patrolling the seas, walking 
the barricades, or searching the skies to pre- 
vent overt acts of aggression which might 
lead to armed conflict. 

This audience appreciates, as I do, that we 
are today at a critical point in the campaign 
for peace which we have pursued since the 
end of hostilities 5 years ago. The west 
coast, which was the scene of the organiza- 
tional meeting of the United Nations, is well 
aware of every self-sacrificing step we have 
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taken to promote the economic rehabilita- 
tion of devastated or underprivileged areas 
and to stabilize the political conditions 
under which universal concord might be 
achieved for a reasonable period of 
permanency. 

At every turn we have been opposed by 
@ new and revolutionary technique in totali- 
tarian imperialism. We have witnessed the 
degradation of Czechoslovakia and of Aus- 
tria. We have seen the Balkan countries 
subservient under the threat of Red bat- 
talions and the machinations of the secret 
police. We have seen the invader crush 
Manchuria and bring into subjugation large 
parts of China. In all these areas economic 
and psychological subversion have preceded 
political and military means in the process 
of enslaving one nation after another. 

Wherever chaos and confused conditions 
have created a political vacuum, the forces 
of communistic imperialism have found an 
open channel for expansion. They have ex- 
ploited doubt, dissension, and disunity. On 
the other hand, wherever we have acted 
firmly to prevent weakness or wavering we 
have been successful in staying this type of 
subversive aggression and conquest. 

By taking decisive and timely action in 
western Europe, Greece, Turkey, Iran, and 
Korea, we have saved them, our friends, from 
falling into the orbit of the Kremlin. We 
are turning the tide, but we are still far away 
from the goal of global stability and the 
guarantee of freedom for all. 

In recent months there have been disturb- 
ing incidents, some of which have directly 
affected the lives or activities of American 
citizens. Several countries behind or within 
the shadow of the iron curtain have closed 
our consulates or information offices. Our 
public officials, and at times our military 
leaders, have been accused or abused by the 
Soviet propaganda press and radio. The 
military services have borne their share of 
the tension between the democracies and 
the communistic dictatorship. The policing 
of the occupied areas in Europe and Japan 
by the Army has not been without casualties, 
Other brave men of the Navy and Air Force 
lost their lives in the magnificent airlift 
effort by which we fed and sustained the 
western sector of Berlin for many months. 
Only a few weeks ago 10 naval airmen in a 
defenseless plane were shot out of the sky 
over the Baltic, where they had a perfect 
right to be—an example not only of heroic 
sacrifice but of continued American forbear- 
ance and patience in the face of ruthless 
and unjustified provocation. 

This is but a sketchy résumé of what has 
happened on the international scene since 
the close of the war, yet it contains all the 
reasons why we must continue to maintain 
not only diplomatic firmness but military 
strength if the objectives of security and 
peace are to be attained. 

Despite the almost record peacetime ex- 
penditures which we are making for the na- 
tional defense, we have quantitatively the 
minimum strength which we can safely 
maintain under present conditions. Happily, 
in the opinion of those best qualified to 
judge, the efficiency of all our armed forces 
is qualitatively at the highest level we have 
ever achieved in peacetime. 

This qualitative standard will continue to 
improve in the future with the development 
of new and improved defensive weapons. 
We are, for example, undertaking the con- 
struction of new submarines, including two 
new types, the fast attack submarine and the 
antisubmarine submarine. The first ves- 
sels of these classes are expected to be com- 
pleted sometime next year. Similarly we 
have built a prototype 60-ton experimental 
patrol plane as part of our research and 
development program. We are developing 
new and better jet fighter planes, and we 
have high hopes for our turbo prop aircraft 
engine. We are forging ahead toward the 
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realization of atomic-powered vessels, and 
we are anticipating the day when a guided- 
missile combat ship will be added to the 
fleet. Several ships including a small anti- 
submarine aircraft carrier, the U. 8S. S, 
Bataan, will be edded to the Pacific Fleet 
this summer so as to permit increased anti- 
submarine training with new and ever im- 
proving equipment for fleet personnel. 

Wherever possible, this increase in essen- 
tial combat strength is being made without 
increasing the national defense budget. It 
is the result of economies and reallocation 
effectively made by the coordination of ac- 
tivities and facilities of the various armed 
services under the operation of the Unifica- 
tion Act administered by Secretary of 
Defense Johnson. We of the military de- 
partments realize fully that the national 
strength depends as much upon a sound na- 
tional econemy as upon the numerical 
strength and equipment of our Army divi- 
, Air Force squadrons, or 
Marine Corps regiments. That is why heavy 
emphasis has been put upon the utmost 
nomy in the operation of 

es, and a corollary which 
I firmly believe is that Americans well 
founded and well educated in our economic 
system and understanding it thoroughly are 
as effective defenders of our American heri- 
tage as are our military personnel. 

The Navy is exerting every effort to trans- 
late that portion allotted to it from the 
$13,C00,000,C09 defense budget into maxi- 
mum fighting strength and mobilization po- 
tential. The validity of the principle which 
calls for it to do so would seem to be self- 
evident, but economy is only popular when 
it is away from home. The Navy is certainly 
not indifferent to the effects which retrench- 
ments in expenditures for the shore estab- 
lishment have upon local economics, but our 
basic responsibility is to the country as a 
whole. By furnishing the maximum possi- 
ble military effectiveness to the country 
within the limits of our over-all budget we 
are fulfilling our first duty of providing mili- 
tary protection to all Americans instead of 
jobs to a few of them. I cannot believe any 
fair-minded citizen would want us to do 
otherwise. 

As businessmen or as students of com- 
merce and finance or as experts in related 
fields of our national economic life, you will 
appreciate the practical importance of the 
steps we have taken to make every tax dollar 
allotted to the Department of Defense pur- 
chase 100 cents’ worth of security for every 
American. 

We welcome your cooperation, your recom- 
mendations, your assistance, and your sup- 
port. The full and true strength of Amer- 
ica today, as in the past, rests upon national 
unity. Only through the coordination of 
all segments of American life—of business 
and industry, labor and agriculture, finance 
and management, education and patriotic 
political and civic leadership can we bring 
to bear the fullness of our greatness upon 
the perplexing problems of peace which we 
must solve to survive. 

It is comforting to know that the post- 
war youth upon whom will fall the respon- 
sibilities of tomorrow have been trained to 
know true from false democracy and have 
come to maturity in a time of crisis. They 
are serious. They are energetic. They are 
devoted to American ideals. They are know- 
ing. They are skilled. They are the prom- 
ise of the brighter tomorrow for which so 
many men died within this decade and for 
which as a Nation we shall never cease to 
strive. I salute this school for its help in 
fortifying its students with the fundamental 
principles which will help this country to 
persevere against those who would destroy it. 

Nith your help and in God’s good time 
may we come to share with all humanity the 
blessings we enjoy as Americans. The meas- 


sion naval fleets 





ure of our worthiness will always be the de- 
votion and loyalty with which we continue to 
serve our fellow citizens and our common 
country. 





Arming of the Arab States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER C. GORSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letters: 


BUFFALO HISTADRUT FEDERATION, 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 22, 1950, 
Hon. CHESTER C. GORSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. GorskI: Enclosed, you will 
find copies of letters to our President. 

We feel that it is most important that you 
know how we feel in this regard and hope 
for your continued support. 

Trusting that you will carry your fight 
even more aggressively for the maintenance 
of peace in the Middle East, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
Mayer D. Lupwie, 
Regional Director, 
May 22, 1950. 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We have received dis- 
turbing information from sources which we 
consider reliable, that the Arab States, par- 
ticularly Egypt, are receiving such arms, am- 
munition, sea and air power which are above 
and beyond the reasonable needs of their 
internal security. 

We are greatly disturbed, Mr. President, 
that our State Department is doing little or 
nothing to prevent another conflagration in 
the Near East—our fear of another attack 
against the State of Israel—which may result 
in another world war. 

In order not to disturb the precarious bal- 
ance of power which has been achieved, Mr. 
President, we advocate that you use your 
good offices in expediting the attainment of 
such defensive arms by Israel, so that this 
delicate equilibrium will not be disturbed. 

Knowing of your love for peace and your 
efforts in this regard, we respectfully call 
your attention to the above facts and urge 
you to use your great influence, together with 
the State Department to insist that Britain 
immediately stop the arms shipment to the 
Arab States, and that we lift the arms em- 
bargo, nov in effect, against Israel. 

We ask this of you in the name of 32 cities 
in the State of New York, representing the 
great majority of the Jewry of New York 
State. 

Respectfully yours, 
Hon, DAvip DIAMOND, 
Honorary Chairman, Buffalo His- 
tadrut Federation, 
PHILIP ROTH, 
Honorary Chairman, Syracuse His- 
tadrut Federation. 
ABRAHAM A, ZEPLOWITZ, 
Regional Chairman, New York State 
Histadrut Federation. 
Rabbi PuHiLie BERNSTEIN, 
Honorary Chairman, Rochester His- 
tadrut Federation, 

(Copies to Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, Hon, 
IRVING M. Ives, Hon. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO, 
Hon. CuHester C. GorRSKI, Hon. WILLIAM L. 
PFEIFFER.) 
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Tariff on Cotton Textiles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, follow. 
ing my remarks heretofore made regard. 
ing the serious threat to our textile in. 
dustry, I include in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD the attached statement from the 
press of yesterday: 


Cotton TeExTILE INDUSTRY BRIEF Scorers 
TarirF CUT—DEVICE FoR CLOSING Dotig 
Gap Is HELD DANGEROUS FALLACY 
NEw YorK, May 22.—A policy of tariff cut 

as a device for closing the dollar gap is 

dangerous fallacy and would invite disaste 
at home by letting loose a torrent of foreign 
products from low-wage countries on the 

American market, the cotton-textile industry 

charges. : 
The industry in a brief filed with the Com. 

mittee for Reciprecity Information warns 
that exports of American cotton textiles 
have been wrecked by the combination of 
devaluation and the rise of low-cost foreign 
competition. This drop in export trade 
represents a loss of more than one-half bil- 
lion dollars and is equivalent to 52,000 tex- 
tile jobs and millions of wage dollars. 
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FIRST RIGHTS HERE 


“Cooperative efforts of the United States 
in a world recovery should not be carried to 
the point of weakening or endangering the 
American economy,” the brief contends. 
“Our own people have first right to the fruits 
of the Nation which they have created.” 

Prepared jointly by the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute, Inc., National As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York and Textile Export Association of 
the United States, in conjunction with other 
industrial groups, the brief was filed pre- 
liminary to tariff hearings scheduled for 
coming weeks. 

Testimony will be presented at these hear- 
ings for consideration in tariff negotiations 
with 23 or more countries in Torquay, Eng- 
land, in September, concerning some 2,000 
types of goods directly competitive with 
products made in at least 500 textile plants 
from Maine to Texas, the brief discloses. 

“In greater part the dollar gap does not 
even exist,” the brief states, “and the present 
unbalanced condition of foreign trade has 
resulted from an export contribution of four 
or five billion dollars a year in the form of 
donations to Europe’s recovery and rehabili- 
tation program.” 


COMPETITION UNEQUAL 


“One of the gravest fears,” the brief says, 
“is that unequal competition with low-wage 
countries will waste the superior efficiency 
of the American cotton-textile industry, 
which is now being used to support the pro- 
grams of this country’s internal economy. 

“Free market competition with foreign 
countries means throwing into the balance 
our higher wages, which in major part are 
the measure and substance of our efficiency, 
the brief asserts. 

As for new, improved machinery and mod- 
ernization of mills, for which the industry 
has been paying $300,000,000 a year since the 
end of the war, the brief says “the means 0 
technical progress cannot be acquired where 
there is a continual erosion of the wage and 
price structure, and a forced diminution & 
physical stature from the imports 0! sud- 
wage standard countries.” 








The industry statement also asks that the 
tariff negotiators consider the vital impor- 
tance of the textile mills to national defense, 
gemonstrated during the last war when not 
iy were all military and essential civilian 


a ements met in this country, but those 









Protest of the Bobbin Manufacturers 
ssociation Against Tariff Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter of Mr. Charles D, 
Brooks, president, United States Bobbin 
& Shuttle Co., Lawrence, Mass., to the 
hairman of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information: 

UNITED STATES BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co., 

Lawrence, Mass., May 16, 1950, 
The CHAIRMAN, 

Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Bobbin Manufacturers As- 
sociation is comprised of the following com- 

nies, headquartered at the addresses indi- 
ca American Bobbin Co., Lewiston, 
Maine; Jas. H. Billington Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co., East Corinth, 
Vt.; the David Brown Co., Lawrence, Mass.; 
the Dana S. Courtney Co., Chicopee, Mass.; 
H. & P. Spool & Bobbin Co., Lawrence, Mass.; 
Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass.; N. E. Bob- 
bin & Shuttle Co., Nashua, N. H.; W. L. 
Parker Bobbin & Spool Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
United States Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Law- 
rence, Mass.; Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 





The member companies of this association 
provide manufacturing employment for sev- 
eral hundred people in the New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 

rolina, and Minnesota. The mem- 


South C 
companies produce collectively the bulk 
he bobbins and spools in the United 
ites, used by the textile industry for twist- 
ing and spinning yarn and weaving cloth. 
As head of the largest company in the 
a n I have been appointed by Mr. 
William Bourassa, American Bobbin Co., 
president of the Bobbin Manufacturers As- 
n, to present an association state- 
it to your committee for your earnest 
leration in the tariff-cut deliberations 
ire scheduled to get under way May 
This letter to you constitutes that 


nt 






30, under paragraph 412 of the Tariff 
Act of that year, the duty established on 
t ns imported into the United States was 
33'5 percent. In January 1948 this rate was 
reduced by Treasury Decision No. 51802, 
nding the duty downward from 3344 per- 
cent to 1624 percent. In January 1948 the 
manufacturers in this country were 
ubled by foreign competition due to 
\ tled economic conditions abroad and 
> to the fact that the nations in the ster- 
rea had not then devalued their cur- 
The situation today, however, is 
Giterent. Here in the eastern United States 
| for the past 6 months been suffer- 

1 the competition of bobbins pro- 
Guced in Canada. These bobbins are 
, t into this country and sold to east- 
n textile milis at rates well below our own 
vels. For example, this company 
€s an automatic loom bobbin which 
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sells, f. o. b. Lawrence, Mass., at $100.78 per 
thousand. One of our customers in eastern 
Connecticut was able to buy Canadian auto- 
matic loom bobbins equal in quality to our 
product for $96 per thousand delivered to its 
mill, duty paid. As another example—this 
company recently lost an order in Rhode 
Island amounting to one-quarter of a mil- 
lion automatic loom bobbins. Our list price 
on this particular bobbin, again f. o. b. Law- 
rence, Mass., was $76.38; the mill was able to 
purchase a satisfactory Canadian bobbin de- 
livered into its plant for $71 per thousand, 
duty paid. These are but two examples 
which are quoted for your information. Our 
competitors within the association are find- 
ing similar conditions throughout the east- 
ern textile market. Unfortunately United 
States manufacturers of bobbins do not en- 
joy the same preferential treatment from 
the Canadian Government when they at- 
tempt to ship bobbins into Canada, Rather, 
the duty assessed by the Canadian Govern- 
ment against United States bobbins going 
into the Dominion is 20 percent, a disparity 
which is grossly unfair, particularly with the 
United States dollar at a premium in that 
country. 

If you will refer again to the two orders 
mentioned above, they totaled 350,000 units. 
The manufacture of each 100,000 units with- 
in the total 350,000 bobbins would have proe 
vided 117 man-days of work. In other words, 
the loss of those two orders deprived United 
States citizens of 40914 man-days of gainful 
employment. 

While our association is deeply concerned 
over the inroads of this Canadian competi- 
tion, we are also concerned over threatened 
competition from Europe. We have it on 
excellent authority that the Emil Adolff Co., 
of Germany, is currently negotiating for sales 
representation in the United States to im- 
port German bobbins. The United States 
Bobbin & Shuttle Co. manufactures a par- 
ticular type of maple bobbin equipped with a 
metal ferrule for use in Crompton & Knowles 
looms. The price of this bobbin is $138 per 
thousand f. o. b. Lawrence, Mass. The Adolff 
bobbin can be loaded on cars or other trans- 
portation facilities in New York, ocean 
freight, duty, and selling commission paid, 
at $113.85 per thousand. 

It is obvious that the present tariff pro- 
tection afforded American bobbin manufac- 
tures is totally inadequate to stem such 
competition. The Bobbin Manufacturers 
Association, therefore, prays your commit- 
tee that it not only give up any thought it 
may have of further reducing bobbin duties 
but that in its stead the committee see to 
it that the 3314-percent rate originally ob- 
taining in the Tariff Act of 1930 be imme- 
diately restored. 

In the matter of wooden spools, the origi- 
nal duty established under tthe 1930 tariff 
was 33144 percent. On November 2, 1936, by 
Treasury Decision No. 48554, this duty was 
decreased to the present level of 25 percent. 
We are informed by the deputy collector of 
customs of the port of Boston that the Tariff 
Commission is considering reducing this 25- 
percent duty to 12'4 percent. It takes little 
imagination to see that if our protection is 
reduced to this very low level, our spool 
business will quickly be placed at the mercy 
of foreign competition. 

The manufacturers of spools and bobbins 
in the United States, both within and with- 
out the Bobbin Manufacturers Association, 
are paying high wages, unemployment insur- 
ance, social security, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, accident and health insurance, Federal 
taxes, State taxes, and local taxes; in short, 
they are meeting in full all obligations 
placed upon them, both as corporations and 
as individuals. They are also carrying out 
to the last degree their contractual relations 
with their employees. 

In time of peace these companies have a 
productive capacity greater than is required 
to keep the entire textile industry in the 
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United States operating around the clock. 
In time of war or national emergency the 
manufacturers of spools and bobbins are 
rated as a vital industry because without 
them the textile industry in this country 
would quickly come to a halt. Since it is 
our Government’s policy to Keep American 
vital industries in a going condition, and 
since imports of foreign bobbins and spools 
will seriously impair the financial condition 
of these American companies as well as re- 
duce their ability to provide employment, it 
is only reasonable to ask that we again be 
accorded on both product categories the full 
3314 percent protection which we enjoyed 
prior to 1948 and 1936. 
Respectfully submitted. 
CHARLEs D. Brooks, 
President. 





Henry Morgan Speaks His Piece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, with your 
permission, I am inserting into the Rec- 
ORD an article by the columnist, John 
Crosby, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post of May 23, 1950. 

Mr. Crosby’s article cites a speech 
made by the comedian Henry Morgan 
before the New York chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, the national journalistic fra- 
ternity. While I am not particularly 
fond of Morgan as a comedian, the 
speech cited is a noteworthy commen- 
tary of the influence wielded by a free 
American press and radio. 

Mr. Morgan cites in his short speech 
the completely contradictory positions 
taken by the press on various issues, and 
thank God that we in America have a 
press that can present a variance in 
views and which is not controlled to a 
point where all news stories and edi- 
torials must follow a party line. 

HENRY McRGAN TAKES A LOOK AT THE PRESS 
(By John Crosby) 

Henry Morgan, a sardonic, sometimes mis- 
guided but always honest man, lumbered to 
his feet before reporters, columnists, ed 
and publishers at the annual dinner Le 
New York chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, the 
national journalistic fraternity, and deliv- 
ered a speech. It lasted all of a minute 
a half, a fine length for a speech, and it w 
@ fine speech. 

In that minute and a half, Morgan, one 
the more thoughtful radio comedians, sum- 
marized his opinion of the American pr 

This is a difficult assignment for : 
comedian. His listeners—reporters, colum 
ists, editors, and publishers—could crucify 
the man in print if they didn’t like what he 
said. A radio comedian needs the support 
the press. He’d have great difficulty existi 
without it. Still, Henry spoke his mind 
about us freely, and while there were s ? 
barbs in this small essay, it was on the wv 
a@ flattering and (I hope) intelligent esti- 
mate. I’d like to pass it along. 








AVERAGE WARPED MAN 
“TI was asked here this evening,” said Mor- 
gan, “mainly because it’s common knowl- 
edge that I am an authority on this stuff. 
A number of people here work on newspa- 
pers. That isn’t nearly as bad as what I do. 
I have to read them. Some pecple produce 








ry 
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radio programs. I have it much worse than 
they do. I work for them—newspapers and 
radio—the two greatest influences of our 
time, I figure. You see before you the crea- 
ture you have made. I am the average 
Warped man. 

“Because of you people in this room I be- 
lieve Owen Lattimore is a Communist. I 
also believe he is not a Communist. Be- 
cause of you people I believe F. D. R. was & 
genius and also that he ruined the country. 
I believe that there is more crime in this 
country than ever before and that our police 
are the best in the world. I believe that 
Eisenhower would make a great President 
except that I have read that military men 
don’t make good Presidents and besides he 
will run if enough pressure is brought, he 
will not run, he can’t run, he refuses to run, 
he doesn’t want the job, you can talk him 
into it, he’s trying very hard to make it look 
as though he doesn’t want it, he’s happy 
at Columbia, he’s miserable, he’s got a cold, 
he feels great.” 


HOW ABOUT A BUREAU 


“You have made it possible for me to take 
5 cents and buy in one package, a new pic- 
ture of President Truman, my horoscope for 
the day, 15 comic strips and the stock mar- 
ket reports. And I’ve read some terrible 
things about you. You work for money. 
Advertising dictates your policy. The de- 
parment stores dictate your editorials. Don’t 
you think you’d ke happier with some other 
system? Wouldn’t it be nicer to have a 
bureau of some kind supervise your work? 
Then, if the bureau didn’t like it, you could 
adjust or get killed. 

“Still in all, it’s better than having people 
point at you and say: “‘There’s a man who 
works for money.’ Somehow it’s getting 
to be very un-American to work for money. 
It’s also un-American not to work and to live 
on unemployment insurance. It’s un-Amer- 
ican to have social security and it’s un- 
American to have such a small amount of 
social security. I strongly suspect that this 
is all your fault. 

“In short, you people in this room have 
put me, the average man, in a peculiar 
position. I now have te make up my mind 
for myself. As long as you keep doing that, 
as long as you keep forcing the man in the 
street to make up his mind for himself, 
that’s as long as we'll have the only working 
definition of democracy that’s worth a damn, 


“Thank you.” 





A Tax Change That Might Boost Free 
Enterprise a Little 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Louisville 
Times of May 6G, 1950: 

A Tax CHANGE THAT MIGHT BoosT FREE 

ENTERPRISE a LITTLE 


When you buy a pack of cigarettes, 7 cents 
of what you pay goes to Uncle Sam. This is 
true, no matter what the price of the cig- 
arettes happens to be. Here is a fact that 
has had considerable significance for Louis- 
ville. Once upon a time this city was the 
country’s leading producer of so-called econ- 
omy price cigarettes. Those were the happy 
days when the economy brands sold at 10 
cents a pack and the highly advertised stand- 
ard brands at 15 cents. 


In Louisville were two big factories pro- 
ducing economy brands. Those who remem- 
ber the depression will remember how these 
concerns, operating night and day and giving 
steady employment to hundreds of workers, 
helped the community to weather the 
storm. One of these factories is out of busi- 
ness today. The other thrives, still making 
economy brand cigarettes but fortunately 
having other brands, too. It probably could 
double its payroll if the economy brand 
could get a fair whack, 

This does not by any means require a 
depression. The fact is that the economy 
brands continued to enjoy favor throughout 
the 1930’s and until approaching war and 
then war itself changed the tax picture. In 
1940 the Federal tax on cigarettes was raised 
from $3 a thousand to $3.25. In 1942 the 
Treasury proposed to raise the tax again, but 
this time recognizing that it was unjust to 
tax both the economy and the standard 
brands at the same flat rate. 

The Treasury recommended that the ex- 
cise on the economy brands be increased 
from $3.25 to $3.50 a thousand and on the 
standard brands from $3.25 to $4 a thousand. 
However, Congress compromised and raised 
the rate to a flat $3.50 on all. That is the 
rate which prevails today—the 7 cents 4 
pack that you pay to Uncle Sam. It is a 
rate which, coupled with increased tobacco 
prices and increased State taxes on ciga- 
rettes, compels the economy brand cigarette 
manufacturer to sell his product at a price 
so little below the price of the standard 
brand that the smoker who feels that he can- 
not afford the standard brand finds that he 
can hardly afford the economy brand, either. 
And, generally speaking, it is to the smoker 
who must economize—roll his own, if neces- 
sary—that the economy brand always has 
appealed. 

In this smoker’s behalf, the House Ways 
and Means Committee made a decision the 
other day. It voted to change the cigarette 
tax structure. It would leave the present 
rate of $3.50 a thousand on cigarettes retail- 
ing at more than 12 cents a pack. It would 
reduce the rate to $2.45 a thousand on ciga- 
rettes selling at not more than 12 cents a 
pack. The standard brand smoker and the 
economy brand smoker would then be each 
paying about 40 percent of the price of his 
pack to Uncle Sam. At present the standard 
brand smoker pays about 40 percent, the 
economy brand smoker about 50 percent. 
That is obviously unfair. 

The Ways and Means Committee decision 
Was made by a narrow margin—13 votes to 
12. It may not stand in Congress. But we 
hope it does. The tobacco industry, includ- 
ing the manufacture of standard brand ciga- 
rettes, is an important contributor to the 
Louisville economy. The Times would not 
like to see any part of it hurt. We do not 
believe the change proposed could hurt any 
part of it. There is nothing in the tax 
revision proposed that would prevent any 
of the standard brand companies from en- 
tering also the economy brand field if it 
wished to. 

The only development promised would be 
possibly a little more competition in cigarette 
pricing and tobacco buying—hardly an un- 
toward development if we favor free enter- 
prise. 





I Am an American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of the Members of the 
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House of Representatives to an articja 
by Jesse C. Suter whom many of yoy a). 
ready know through his newspaper ay. 
ticles concerning the District of Colym. 
bia which have appeared regularly in the 
Washington Star. 

Under leave to extend my remarks jp 
the RecorD, I wish to include his mos 
recent article: 


[From the Sunday Star, Washington, pD, ¢. 
May 21, 1950] 
Civic PROBLEMS, Civic Bopirs—Tuis Is “I Ay 
AN AMERICAN DAY”; ON BEING A Limitzp 
AMERICAN 
(By Jesse C. Suter) 


AMERICAN DAY CELEBRATION COVERS SUNDAY AND 
MONDAY 


By virtue of an act of Congress and procla. 
mation by the President today is set aside 
and observed as “I Am an American Day.” 
This year the celebration will be extended to 
include Monday. The observance today is 
planned to be of a religious character, when 
in homes and churches Washingtonians wil] 
reafirm their American citizenship. 

Monday will feature a more spectacular 
celebration on the east plaza of the Capitol, 
These exercises in the afternoon will include 
band and other music, a recital of the pledge 
of allegiance, and addresses by Vice Presi- 
dent Barkley and others. 

Such celebrations of “I Am an American” 
Day are usually dedicated to those youn 
men and women who have achieved citizen 
ship by reaching the age of 21 years during 
the past year, and also to those of foreign 
birth who have become citizens by naturali- 
zation during the same period. It is antici- 
pated that speakers will point out to these 
new Americans that the American citizen, 
besides acquiring certain rights and priv- 
ileges as such, is at the same time assuming 
important, grave responsibilities and duties 
common to all Americans, 

To those new citizens recognized today 
who are bona fide residents of the District 
of Columbia, without any right of participa- 
tion in the Government of the United States, 
there is a marked difference in the meaning 
of “I Am an American” from what it means to 
those who possess legal residence in any one 
of the 48 States. 

Said Woodrow Wilson: “Just what is !t 
that America stands for? If she stands for 
one thing more than another it is for the 
sovereignty of self-governing people.” 

The most important attribute of the 
American citizen is the right to participate 
in the Government of the United States, 
implemented by voting in the national elec- 
tions for the President and Vice President, 
and voting for the Senators and Representa- 
tives who constitute the Congress. 


RIGHTS, OBLIGATIONS, AND PRIVILEGES 


To enjoy the rights and privileges of Ameri- 
can citizenship and preserve them for our- 
selves and posterity, there are definite obli- 
gations resting upon every citizen. In 
among these are rendering unquestio1 i 
exclusive loyalty to the United States, voting 
in all elections, obedience to the laws, service 
on juries, payment of all taxes levied by the 
Government, serving in the Armed Forces °f 
the Union as occasion arises and, finally, 12 
all ways being an alert and active good 
citizen. 

Being a true American is a 24-hour job 
7 days in the week and 12 months in te 
year. Americans must always remember the 
obligations as well as the privileges of citizen- 
ship. These are personal, individual obliga- 
tions and they cannot be farmed out to 
others. There is no sidestepping in being 
an American. Every loyal American should 
work earnestly to maintain wholesome, clean 
Government, and should be interested in see 
ing that all Americans are given equal privi- 
lege of enjoying all the fundamental indle 
vidual rights possessed by other Americans. 
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pis should include giving District of Colum- 


ia peo ple those just rights which are now 
- a preamble to the Constitution should 
known intimately and understood thor- 
by all Americans. In reality it is 
ual of initiation of Americans into 
1t Union. All Americans, whether 
rn or naturalized, must experience 
» of oneness and partnership as they 
he preamble: 
"wwe. the people of the United States, in 
ser to form a more perfect Union, establish 
sti ure domestic tranquillity, provide 
nmon defense, promote the general 
nd secure the blessings of liberty 
yes and our posterity, do ordain and 

ish this Constitution for the United 
tes of America.” 

CONFLICTING EMOTIONS 


To the voteless and unrepresented Ameri- 
can of the District of Columbia, contempla- 
tion of this day has a tendency to arouse cer- 

in conflicting emotions. When he analyzes 

meaning of being an American, it natu- 
rally suggests to him that he is one of a 
sreat body of people in a National Govern- 
ment created “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” On second thought, it 
y occur to him that he can hardly be a 
stockholder in this great enterprise, 
a holder of nonvoting stock, sub- 
essment and numerous responsibil- 
bu h no vote whatever in the selec- 

of the board of directors that governs. 

As his mind reverts to the words of the 
preamble, he wonders why it is that the good 
| who are bona fide residents of 

are not recognized as being a 
f » the people.” He recalls that the 

Americans scattered over what is now 

ry populous District of Columbia were 
represented as citizens of Maryland in the 
Constit al Convention in which the Con- 
n was formulated. So, originally, the 
residents the District of Columbia were 
tely a part of “we the people” who 

ed and established the Constitution 

r 1 their representatives helped to 

nportant document. 

) charged that their action also 
i the seventeenth clause of the eighth 
first article of the Constitution 
the Congress the power to exer- 
ve legislation in all cases what- 
er, over the seat of the Government of 
the United States. They may or may not 

1 what they were doing, but it is 

id one’s wildest imagination that 
ho then constituted the District’s 
realized that the Constitution 
construed as to deprive them of 
ion in the government of their 
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REPRESENTATION AN URGENT NEED 


e voteless and unrepresented 
District of Columbia need today 
anything else is to have their 
m rounded out and completed. 
ae s should pass and submit to the 
. ‘Ceisiature for ratification an amend- 
the Constitution which will defi- 
them a political status. Such 
would empower Congress to per- 
1a fide residents here who are 
1erican citizens to vote for Sen- 
esent them in the Senate, Rep- 
to represent them in the House, 
for President and Vice President. 
Am an American Day” its full 
t the National Capital, it should 
mean to the people here exactly 
ns to the full-fledged governing 

f the 48 States. 
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sn... ‘ese voteless and unrepresented 
, HS Of the Nation’s Capital rededicate 
+... Ves today to the ideals of citizenship, 


ne d solemnly resolve to make every 
———s d continuous effort to acquire 
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through constitutional amendment and sub- 
sequent legislation those rights now denied 
and thereby become participating Americans 
in the government of their country. 

There is really no practical way to put into 
operation the ideals of American citizenship 
except through participation by all of the 
citizens in the Government. To acquire those 
fundamental rights now denied to the people 
of the District, there is need for passage by 
Congress and ratification by the States of an 
amendment to the Constitution substan- 
tially as follows: 

“The Congress shali have power to provide 
that there shall be in the Congress and 
among the electors of President and Vice 
President members elected by the people of 
the District of Columbia constituting the 
seat of Government of the United States, in 
such members and with such powers as the 
Congress shall determine. All legislation 
hereunder shall be subject to amendment 
and repeal.” 


WASHINGTONIANS HAVE NO PART IN GOVERNING 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Petworth Citizen, April issue, carries 
these eloquent patriotic paragraphs of Pearl 
S. Buck, under the title: 

“What America Means to Me 


“The only danger to our country is from 
within, that we forget our own power to be 
what we want to be. Let no American to- 
day take refuge in the willful helplessness 
which shrugs its shoulders and says, ‘What 
can I do?’ We have the right and the power 
to make our country what we want it to be. 
We are the kind of people that democracy 
produces—free, independent in our thought 
and behavior, fearless, forthright, and kind. 
I have seen many peoples of the earth, and 
it is not only patriotism, I think, when I say 
we possess these qualities to a greater degree 
than any other people. 

“It is not boasting when I say this, either, 
for like a child born with great gifts, we 
have these qualities, not by any effort of ours, 
but bestowed upon us by our ancestors, by 
those brave men and women who came here 
from other lands because freedom was essen- 
tial to them—the freedom to worship God 
as they willed, the freedom to work and keep 
themselves and their families nees want, the 
freedom to believe and to speak as they be- 
lieved, the freedom to live unafraid and at 
peace, beneath the open sky.” 

These uplifting sentiments echo in the 
deep emotions of every civic-minded, patri- 
otic citizen of the District of Columbia. 
They, however, touch a very sore and tender 
spot when upon reflection it is noted that 
of all competent Americans of continental 
and contiguous United States these District 
people alone have no part, as members of the 
American family, in shaping the policies and 
maintaining such ideals. 

The Washingtonian can personally live up 
to the highest American ideals, but he is 
denied the fundamental right of an Ameri- 
can citizen to participate in the gover 
of his beloved country through his elected 
representatives in both branches of the Con- 
gress and in the election of the Nation’s 
Chief Executive. 

The people of the District have the same 
vital interest in all national legislation, na- 
tional taxation, national appropriations as 
Americans in the States. They are as deeply 
concerned in the great national and inter- 
national problems as any other people in the 
country. They have the same earnest desire 
“to establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and to our 
posterity” as any other American. 

Until an enabling amendment is added to 
the Constitution and Congress enacts reme- 
dial legislation thereunder, the Americans 
of the District will be unable to be on an 
equal footing with their fellow Americans 


nment 
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of the States. Now they are equal to citizens 
of the States only in the bearing of burdens; 
then, by voice, vote, and representation they 
will have their just share in governing their 
country. 





Americanization Day in Jersey City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, on April 30, 
1950, the annual Americanization Day 
celebration sponsored by Capt. C. E. Fisk 
Post, No. 132, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, took place in Jersey 
City. This day was first celebrated in 
that city under the same auspices in 
1931. From small beginnings it has 
gradually grown into the largest demon- 
stration of its kind in the United States. 
As stated by Mr. Clyde A. Lewis, com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, who was the principal guest 
of honor: 

This Americanization Day program in 
Jersey City is traditional. Since its incep- 
tion some years ago, it has increased in mag- 
nitude. The spirit that prompted it in the 
beginning has taken root in the V etera ns of 
Foreign Wars, and has spread to other pa 
of the Nation This week end, in all 
48 States and in Alaska and Hawall, Loy 
Day demonstrations will be stage 
sponsorship of the VFW. 


Captain C. E. Fisk Post, No. 132, is in- 
deed proud, as it has every right to be, 
of being the originator and continued 
sponsor of these exercises. And Jersey 
City is equally proud of having been the 
city in which this first took place. 

The general chairman was again Mr. 
George A. Thornton, Sr. The honorary 
chairman was Hon. John V. Kenny, 
mayor of Jersey City, and the grand 
marsha! of the parade was Master Sst. 
Nicholas Oresko, holder of the Congre 
sional Medal of Honor. 

Despite the fact that inclement 
weather prevailed, many thousands of 
people watched the parade as it swung 
along the 2'2-mile route. The parade 
terminated at Pershing Field where other 
thousands were assembled and listened 
to addresses from National Commander 
in Chief Clyde A. Lewis, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the Unite d States, who 
delivered an important address; "Hon. 
William Flanagan, deputy mayor of 
Jersey City; Hon. Louis J. Messano, a 
member of the city commission: Mrs. 
Helen Murphy, past naticnal president, 
Ladies Auxiliary, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States; and myself 
Invocation, prayer, and benediction were 
offered by the reverend representatives 
of the Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
religions. I append herewith the ad- 











dress delivered on this occasion by 
Commander in Chief Lewis: 

I am enthused with tl Lis great demonstra- 
tion. The thousands who marched in this 
parade and the other hundrec f thousands 
who gathered alo ng the line of march as 
spectators exemplify the spirit of the occa- 
sion—Americanism. Those who marched 
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and those who watched came of their own 
free will because of an abiding faith in the 
cause that inspired it. Their willingness to 
stand up and be counted is truly an inspira- 
tion to everyone who loves and believes in 
the United States and its institutions. 

As commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Forcign Wars, I am gratified to be here and 
to participate in this heart-warming demon- 


stration. This Americanization Day pro- 
gram in Jersey City is traditional. Since its 
inception some years ago, it has increased 
in megnitude. The spirit that prompted it 
in beginning has taken root in the 
Ve ; of Foreign Wars, and has spread 
to other parts of the Nation. This week end, 
in all the 48 St&tes and in Alaska and 
Hawaii, loyalty day demonstrations will be 
staged under sponsorship of the VFW. 


he governors of 40 States and of the 2 

itories have issued proclamations calling 
for loyalty day observances to counter the 
disloyal and un-American activities long 
practiced on that day by the Communists. 
Huge parades, such as this one here today, 
will be held in major cities throughout the 
Nation—New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Pitts- 
burgh, Salt Lake City and Ogden, and New 
-rleans and Baton Rouge. 

These demonstrations here, and throughe 
out the Nation, this week end, have a two- 
fold purpose—to reaffirm our faith in Amer- 
ica and its institutions, and to serve notice 
that we will not countenance any subversive 
efforts to weaken or destroy this Nation, 
or to nullify any of the fundamental prin- 
ciples embodied in its Constitution, its laws, 
or its economic, social, and policial structure. 

It is doubtful if anything in this world 
is perfect—and that is applicable to our 
country itself as well as to every phase of 
American life. We have our faults, both as 
individuals and as a government. If we 
own a home, we don’t tear it down just 
because the roof leaks, or windows are broken. 
By the same token, we will not destroy the 
Nation and its institutions and substitute 
something new and untried, merely because 
a few defects here and there need correcting. 

With all its faults, this is a grand and 
glorious country that merits the love and 
respect of all of us. It has served us well 
by giving us the world’s highest standard of 
living. It has given us freedom of oppor- 
tunity, of religion, of speech, and press. It 
has given us the heritage of enlightenment 
through free education. It has permitted 
the humblest of us to work, to earn, and to 
build the kind of lives we want for our- 
selves and our children. 
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That love of country—Americanism, we 
call it—in its true meaning is much more 
than flag waving and oratory. It is a high 


and noble principle rooted deep in the hearts 
and souls of patriots. 

But there are those who disagree with our 
views. While we are gathering here and at 
other points all over the country to publicly 
acknowledge our allegiance to America and 
American ideals, members of a group which 
dares call itself “American” are marching to 
Symbolize their opposition to America and 
the American way of life. While Moscow 
pulls the strings, these puppets of the Krem- 
lin demonstrate their hatred for the free in- 
they could enjoy in few other 
countries in the world today. 

What a travesty it is to see them openly 
defying and vilifying the very Constitution 
that gives them the right to assemble and 
demonstrate. 

In a speech a few days ago, President True 
man characterized communism as a “tyran- 
nical force which does not recognize justice 
as we know it.” He declared further that 
there is no 


stitutions 


“wherever this force extends, 


freedom of speech, no freedom of religion, no 
freedom even of opinion. The State is the 
all-powerful art 


iter of men’s words and acts. 


Human dignity and human freedom are 
meaningless.” 

For many years, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars has been outspoken in its opposition 
to the activities of Communists in this coun- 
try. We have insisted that the so-called 
American Communist Party be outlawed, be- 
cause we contend that no individual, or no 
group of individuals, advocating the over- 
throw of the American Government, has the 
right to call itself American. So far as the 
VFW is concerned, you must be a Communist, 
oran American. You cannot be both. 

I am gratified to see so many young people 
participating in this occasion, both in the 
line of march, and along the parade route. 
These youngsters of today will make the 
America of tomorrow. What they make of 
it will depend on we oider men and women 
of today. If we are willing to stand idly by 
and let them become inoculated with the 
poisonous doctrines of communism and other 
subversive forces, we have no right to expect 
that they will stand firm for free democracy. 
In our indifference, we have permitted com- 
munism to reach out into our schools and 
colleges, planting the seeds of doubt, and 
unrest, and even revolt, in the minds of 
Anierican youth, 

While we stood idly by, these disloyal 
forces have wormed their way into the inner 
councils of our Government. You know the 
tragic story of betrayal by those who pro- 
fessed loyalty to the country, but at the 
same time were handing over secret infor- 
mation to a potential enemy. 

We were gratified to hear the President 
say that the loyaity program has rid the 
Government of ail employees who were 
found to be disloyal, and that not a single 
person who has been adjudged to be a Com- 
munist, or otherwise disloyal remains on the 
Government payroll today. We sincerely 
hope he is correct. 

We, as loyal citizens, can be of help in 
keeping traitors out of our Government, We 
can, as the President suggested, advise the 
Attorney General or the FBI of any known 
Communists or other disloyal persons occu- 
pying positions in our Government. As loyal 
citizens who have fought in defense of our 
democracy, the members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the other veteran organi- 
zations have always been forthright and out- 
spoken in opposing any and all subversive 
and disloyal activities, whether by individ- 
uals or groups. We have been constantly 
vigilant, and shall continue to be so. 

Our stand for forthright Americanism is 
challenged from another quarter. There are 
active and vociferous groups which are de- 
manding that we barter our heritage of free- 
dom at the bargain counter of world govern- 
ment or superstatism, They tell us, in effect, 
that it is old-fashioned to be patriotic, that 
the United States, as a nation, has outlived 
its usefulness, that it can no longer stand 
alone, but must surrender its sovereignty— 
its national integrity—and become a subor- 
dinate element in a dreamed-up, utopian 
supernation. 

They would destroy the house rather than 
patch the leaks in the roof. They single out 
and accentuate the weaknesses in our sys- 
tem. ‘They play upon fear of the atom bomb, 
the hydrogen bomb, or the bacteriological 
weapons which might be used by an ag- 
gressor nation of the future. 

Their slogan is there must be world gov- 
ernment now—else destruction. 

It is regrettable that the legislatures of 
22 of our States were taken in by this world 
federalist pig-in-a-poke scheme. They 
bought it sight-unseen, but largely through 
the militant efforts of the VFW and some 
other patriotic groups, three of them—Gecr- 
gia, California, and Rhode Island—have 
found that what they bought was no bar- 
gain, and have rescinded their approval. 

I am happy to tell you that the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars’ battle on world federalism 
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has Just begun. We have set up machine 
within our organization to carry on the 
fight, and we are determined that no ro. 
source at our command will be spareq in 
acquainting the American people with tha 
kind of bitter medicine the superstate 
crowd is brewing for them, 

On this Loyalty Day, the Veterans of For. 
eign Wars, through its one and a quarter 
million overseas veterans, rededicates itself 
to the noble task of making democracy a ljy. 
ing, virile force, not alone in this coun 
but throughout the world. 

In proclaiming Loyalty Day in the State o¢ 
New York, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey declared: 
“For several decades, the first day of May in 
each year has been preempted by subyer. 
sive groups dedicated to the destruction of 
freedom. So far as these groups are cop. 
cerned, May Day has been virtually disloyalty 
day.” 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, with the 
support of all who love freedom, is deter. 
mined that no shameful record of disloyalty 
shall mar the pages of this Nation's history, 


try, 





Midcentury White House Conference for 
Children and Youth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that a resident of the Eleventh 
Congressional District of New Jersey, 
Mr. Seldon M. Kruger, of Newark, has 
been named to the advisory council on 
youth participation for the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth called by the President of the 
United States for December 3, 1950. Mr, 
Kruger and Miss Ruth Schaffer, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, who has been named by 
the President to the national commitize 
of the conference, have written a most 
interesting paper dealing with the youtl 
participation phase of the conference. 
This is the first of the conferences in 
which youth themselves will actively 
participate. This article is worthy of 
reading by all citizens, and I am there- 
fore placing it in the Recorp: 
MIDCENTURY WHITE HoUSE CONFERENCE FOR 

CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
(By Seldon Kruger, member, Advisory Coun 
cil on Youth Participation, and Ruth 

Schaffer, member, National Commission) 

President Truman has called a Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. This conference will be the filth 
in a series of such conferences under ¢ 
sponsorship of the President of the United 
States since the beginning of the century 

The midcentury conference will base } 
concern for children on the primacy © 
spiritual values, democratic practice, ant 
dignity and worth of every individual. 
cordingly, the purpose of the conferenc 
shall be to consider how we can deve! dee 
children the mental, emotional, and sp!!! : 
qualities essential to individual happi 
and to responsible citizenship. 
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TO ACHIEVE THESE GOALS 

In order to achieve these goals the mit 
century White House conference shall— 
(a) Bring together in usable form pertis 
nent knowledge related to the developmc™ 








* children and indicate areas in which fur- 
ther knowledge is needed. 

ip) Examine the environment in which 

re growing up, with a view to de- 
, its influence upon them. 

dy the ways in which the home, 
the 1, the church, the law, welfare 
- and other social institutions, indi- 
yidually and cooperatively, are serving the 
( hildren. 
rmulate through cooperative efforts 
f 1 n and specialists, proposals for the 
improvement of parental, environmental, 

itional influences on children. 

Suggest means whereby these pro- 
may be communicated to the people 
t into action. 


COMMITTEES CREATED 


Four technical and special committees as- 
sponsibility for specific areas as- 
the national committee. In ade 
r advisory councils, including an 
council on youth participation, 
h their various channels, in the de- 
on of policy and program for the 
conference. This structure is utilized also, 
to di se information about the confer- 
ence, and to provide means for meaningful 
follow-up work. 
The national committee has set the date 
f th nference for December 3, 1950, in 
Washington, D. C. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON YOUTH PARTICIPATION 


Of particular interest is youth participa- 
tion in the conference. Since the American 
Youth Commission report in 1940, no na- 
tional report on the status, problems, needs 
of you people has been published. The 


est concern of young people today seems 

be that of finding a place in their com- 
y and this complex world. 

Youth must be prepared to make decisions 
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al education, vocation, marriage, and 
parenthood; they must choose between many 
conflicting values in our society; they are 
concerned about peace, and fear the future. 
In order to become the kind of adult citizens 
our world needs they must be mature, stable, 
responsible individuals. Young people to- 
day must have opportunities to learn to take 


isibilities, and must be given these re- 
sponsibi 


ilities as they are ready to assume 
The aim of the Advisory Council on Youth 
P ation is to achieve the most real and 
effective participation of school- and out-of- 
school-age youth in the midcentury White 
House conference. 

In order to achieve this kind of participa- 
tion five young people have been invited to 
serve on the national committee and on its 
ub mmittees. These members were chosen 





rom coordinating councils through which 
ey can channel information and knowl- 
ut the White House conference, and 
lich they can gather youth opinion. 
h the national youth serving organ- 
young people contribute to the con- 











Youth is represented on most of the State 
and local committees. 

‘he Advisory Committee on Youth Partici- 
pat! n will afford other means by which 
) people may be represented in the 
panning and execution of the conference. 

On March 23-24, 1950, the advisory coun- 
uth participation met at the Federal 
’ Agency in Washington, D. C., in 





rt 


} Recommend means for effective par- 


On 1 in the Midcentury White House 
Vnbier e 


() Develop principles for and methods 


participation in State and local 

ise Conference committees. 

blish channels for the distribution 
1 of high-school and out-of-school 
the Midcentury White House Confer- 
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(ad) Interpret the significance of joint 
planning of adults and youth in the areas 
of mutual concern. 

Representatives from 28 national youth 
membership organizations and youth divi- 
sions of national organizations attended. 
Each organization was permitted to send 
three youth members in addition to one 
adult adviser. The youth members were 
selected by their agency or organization on 
the following criteria: 

1. As a member of the constituency of the 
agency. 

2. Being between 14 and 21 years of age. 
This age range was intended to include high- 
school, out-of-school working youth, and 
college youth. 

3. Availability to assume continuing re- 
sponsibility for the duration of the advisory 
council. 

4. Ability to contribute to the task of the 
council and ability to represent young people 
in their agency and community. 

5. Of a responsible position within their 
own youth organization in order to commu- 
nicate their associates’ interests, as well as 
their own. 

The advisers who accompanied the dele- 
gates were either a staff member of their 
particular organization with responsibility 
for working with youth between the ages of 
14 and 21 or a lay member of the organi- 
zation responsible for youth programs in the 
agency. The advisers are expected to assume 
continuing responsibility for the duration 
of the conference and the follow-up. 

As a vital part of the advisory council 
meeting, the delegates discussed in four 
groups the following questions: 

1. What can high-school and out-of-school 
youth contribute to the focus on the primacy 
of spiritual values, democratic practice, and 
the dignity and worth of every individual? 

2. What kind of home, school, church, 
neighborhood, and leisure time relationships 
develop mental, emotional, and spiritual 
qualities essential to individual happiness 
and responsible citizenship? 

3. What recommendations, out of a discus- 
sion of questions one and two (above), does 
this advisory council make for further con- 
sideration at the December 3 meeting of the 
Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth? 

From these discussions came many slUg- 
gestions, which were put into the form of 
recommendations. The recommendations, 
as approved in general session of the coun- 
cil on youth participation, are that the Mid- 
century White House Conference— 

1. Study and explore ways to stregthen 
and enrich family life; 

2. Place emphasis upon spiritual values as 
motivation for our actions as individuals 
and groups in society; 

8. Consider the needs of working youth as 
well as finding ways for their active partici- 
pation in the conference and its work; 

4. Be concerned with those things in life 
that make for security of individuals; 

5. Be concerned with the civil rights as 
basic to the well-being of the whole Ameri- 
can community; 

6. Recognize that community life could 
be greatly improved and enhanced to the 
degree that there is group cooperation and 
participation; 

7. To explore ways and means of provid- 
ing sufficient and trained leadership for 
youth groups; 

8. Prepare a document summarizing the 
changes in relationship between children 
and youth and adults, and recommend pro- 
grams and action in light of these changes; 
and 

9. The use of radio, press, and television, 
and other media be extended to tell of 
youth’s contribution to wholesome commu- 
nity life. 
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On the basis of experience with the Youth 
Advisory Council of the Midcentury White 
House Conference, it was recommended that 
similar youth advisory councils be estab- 
lished on the local and regional level, so 
that there will be opportunity for more 
young people to participate in the Midcen- 
tury Conference. In addition, to encourage 
young people to work together and develop 
new leadership, the Advisory Council urged 
the establishment of youth councils. The 
Advisory Council also endorsed the inter- 
disciplinary approach to problems concern- 
ing young people used by Midcentury Con- 
ference and urged that it be employed on a 
regional and local level. 

In order that the maximum amount of 
youth participation be achieved on all levels 
the council further urged: the stimulation 
of local youth councils; that young working 
people be included in the conference; that 
schools and parent-teachers associations be 
involved in planning on a local level for the 
conference; that the conference help develop 
leadership; and that young people of all cul- 
tural backgrounds be involved in the con- 
ference. 

These recommendations were sent to the 
National Committee of the Midcentury Con- 
ference for consideration. The results of the 
Midcentury Century White House Conference 
on Children and Youth will have greater 
meaning because of the positive involvement 
of youth. This is the first of the White 
House Conferences on Youth in which youth 
themselves will actively participate. 

Through participation, young people are 
given the opportunity to properly function 
in accordance with their individual capaci- 
ties. Youth participation enables young 
people to make a contribution toward the 
achievement of a goal. 

As members of the Advisory Council on 
Youth Participation, young people are mak- 
ing substantial contributions to the total 
conference because of their status and ex- 
perience as youth. On all committees, selec- 
tion of youth membership was made on the 
basis of their potential contributions to the 
particular committee. 

Youth is able to offer a unique service by 
providing first-hand experiences as youth in 
family, school, job, and leisure-time relation- 
ships. The ideas of young people in these 
areas should then be considered in planning 
services for youth. Although suggestions of 
youth should not be isolated, but should be 
considered along with al] other suggestions 
and recommendations. 

By involving youth in the conference not 
only is the potential fulfillment of the con- 
ference greater, but another large segment 
of millions of people within the population 
will be reached as contributors to the gen- 
eral welfare. “While the conference itself 
will take place in Washington, its center of 
interest and action will extend to every town 
and village, to every home and farm where 
children live.” 





The Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Hartford 
Times, May 13, which commends the 
Connecticut State housing program, 
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This program is very similar to the mid- 
dle income housing program which un- 
fortunately was defeated in the House of 
Representatives this session: 


THE HousING PROGRAM 


In 1,455 family units built under the 
State’s housing program, approximately 5,- 
800 persons are now living. Many more 
units are under construction or planned. 
Today's issue of the Times includes several 
pages bearing the news of houses recently 
built by private capital. Connecticut is in- 
deed making progress in reiieving the acute 
shortage of housing accommodations. 

A closer look atythe efforts of the State 
housing authority is well worth while be- 
cause it is to that body that thousands of 
persons look for solution of their problem. 
Its records show that nearly 3,000 units are 
under construction. This month and in 
June construction of 1,500 more units will 
begin. The authority also says its books 
show that of the $65,000,000 made available 
by legislation to moderate rental housing 
more than $63,000,000 is now under signed 
assistance agreements with local housing 
authorities. 

There is also a home ownership program 
that the State housing authority adminis- 
ters. Certificates of eligibility for State 
mortgage loans have been issued to nearly 
7,500 persons. In 164 cases, loans to in- 
dividual house purchasers have been ap- 
proved, and there has been approval of loans 
to enable builders to start construction of 
358 houses. Many applications in these two 
classifications are now being processed. The 
authority members have expressed the opin- 
ion that building activity is accelerating at 
such a rate that the $30,000,000 available for 
State mortgage loans may be entirely com- 
mitted by midsummer. 

In a memorandum from the authority of- 
fice is the statement that rents paid by fam- 
ilies living in moderate rental housing proj- 
ects and the interest, 114 percent, paid by 
the families obtaining State mortgage loans 
will return with interest, all the money bor- 
rowed by the State to finance these programs 
and to meet the cost of putting the programs 
into effect. 

There is certain to be considerable public 
discussion of the housing program during 
the coming campaign and already an attempt 
to discredit it has begun. Honest and ac- 
curate criticism will be a good thing. But 
two things should be borne in mind. The 
housing authority operates within limits pre- 
scribed by the general assembly from which 
the program emerged only after a bitter par- 
tisan battle. Under the terms of that pro- 
gram there is the essential fact that houses 
are being built, that the rate of construction 
is increasing and that a lot of people are find- 
ing shelter within their own economic reach. 


Armed Forces Day Address by Bon- 
ner Fellers, Brigadier General, United 
States Army, Retired, at Danville, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
pany with other communities across the 
land, the city of Danville, Ill., staged an 
impressive observance of the first Armed 
Forces Day on Saturday, May 20. The 
speaker was a “native son” who returned 


home for the occasion after more than 
30 years’ service to his country in the 
United States Army. He is Bonner 
Fellers, born in Ridgefarm, Vermilion 
County, and at the time of his retire- 
ment from the Army a brigadier general 
who had served his country in the world’s 
battle zones, climaxed by service with 
General MacArthur from Australia to 
Tokyo. Because of his experience and 
his outstanding military career, his ad- 
dress on the occasion of the first Armed 
Forces Day has more than usual signif- 
icance. For that reason I am including 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD under 
permission granted by the House. 

General Feller’s address, delivered 
prior to a colorful flag ceremony staged 
by Danville Reserve military units and 
the drum corps of Curtis G. Redden 
Post 210, the American Legion, and 
broadcast by rae#*S station WDAN, could 
be read with profit by every Member of 
Congress and by thoughtful citizens 
everywhere. It follows: 


Commander Horneman, Mayor Hicks, my 
comrade in the Pacific war, Representative 
Jenison, and friends of Vermilion County, it 
is wonderful to be home again. I have not 
lived in Illinois for 36 years. Yet, I believe 
it is true, that I have thought of home every 
day since I have been away. 

During World War II it fell my lot to see 
considerable fighting. For 2 years I shared 
the fortunes of the British forces in the 
Middle East. There some seven different na- 
tionalities were locked in combat against 
the German and Italian desert forces. Fol- 
lowing this assignment I served in the Pa- 
cific where Americans, Filipinos, and Aus- 
tralians engaged the Japs in the jungle, on 
the sea, and in the sky. 

I have seen the Thirty-third Division fight 
in the Philippines. It is my fixed opinion 
that there are no better soldiers in the world 
than the men from Illinois. This magnifi- 
cent patriotic demonstration here today is 
typical. 

During the first year I was with General 
MacArthur in the Pacific, I was in charge 
of GHQ planning. On my staff were Navy, 
Air Force, marine, and Army Officers. The 
problem of unification never occurred to any 
of us because among us cooperation was 
complete. In their intense eagerness to get 
on with the war, members of the planning 
group forgot the services to which they be- 
longed. Our operations involved use of air, 
ground, and sea forces in closely knitted 
teams. The success of each of the services— 
Army, Navy, Air Force—depended upon the 
cooperation of the other two. There was 
never one single instance in which the co- 
operation was lacking. Each arm endeav- 
cored tc outdo the other in perfecting its as- 
signment. 

What then is this problem of unification 
and why do we hear so much about its being 
difficult to effect? Unification is sound in 
principle, Why is it not working as well as 
we had hoped? 

The truth is, in my judgment, the trouble 
lies at the very top. Today the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force civilian and military chiefs 
are permitted to plan our national security 
without an over-all concept of how we must 
fight the next war. Each of the three arms— 
Army, Navy, and Air Force—therefore, is 
planning to fight the next war by playing 
the major role. 

The Army is planning to fight it out on 
the ground in Europe by engaging the full 
weight of the Red army. This requires ter- 
rific peacetime expenditures to get ready— 
some twelve to fifteen billion dollars annu- 
ally—for men, tanks, artillery, transporta- 
tion, supply, and related activities. The 
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Army also looks to the Navy and to the Alr 
Force for support in combat. 

Likewise, the Navy is permitted to plan for 
the next war, envisaging itself in the lead. 
ing role. The Navy dreams of engaging the 
Red air forces and of bombing the War in. 
stallations of the enemy from planes based 
on supercarriers. This requires a number of 
supercarriers—worth a quarter billion dol- 
lars each—in order to create the necessary 
sea-air team which is essential if the Nay 
is to retrieve its former role as our first jin 
of defense. To fulfill this role the Nayy 
needs some $10,000,000,000 annually, g 

The Air Force also is permitted to plan to 
play the lead should war come. It must do 
strategic bombing to knock out Russia’s war 
potential. It must provide tactical air sup. 
port for Allied troops in Europe, lest they 
be destroyed by the Red air force. It must 
defend Allied air bases beyond the conti 
nental limits of the United States. It must 
defend Alaska. As you know, since Russia 
has the atomic bomb and long-range bombers 
of the B-29 type, our cities are now threat. 
ened with destruction for the first time since 
1812. If the next war comes, we shall be 
bombed here at home. We could have the 
best Army and Navy in the world and they 
would be powerless to defend us from air 
attack. Only air power can do this. 

As a result of this Army, Navy, and Air 
Force planning in which each intends to 
play the major role, the cost of national de. 
fense has skyrocketed. The last national 
defense budget submitted was $32,000,000,000 
before it was pared down to less than half 
this amount. 

It is the policy to split the budget almost 
equally three ways so that the Army, Navy 
and Air Force have about the same amount 
of money to spend. This arbitrary division 
has become known as the balancing of our 
forces. 

But does this dollar balance give true 
combat balance? Would it not be more 
effective to balance our forces against our 
potential enemy? Russia is immeasurably 
strong on the ground. We can’t defeat her 
in Europe any more than Napoleon and Hit- 
ler could defeat her. We know that Napo- 
leon lost half a million men and Hitler lost 
5,000,000 men against Russia and that both 
failed. Why, then, should we not avoid 
ground combat with the Red army and plan 
to defeat Russia by another means? 

We have the best Navy in the world. It 
is essential that we keep it the best. § 
long as we have the Navy the Red army can 
never be brought to our shores, But the 
Navy cannot deliver the knock-out blow 
against Russia because deep within Russia's 
borders she has all the resources needed for 
modern war. From the sea Russia is w 
blockadeable. Since neither the ground nor 
the sea forces can win, we must strengthen 
our air power in time of peace so that, if war 
comes, we shall have mastery of the al, 
Russia’s eternal allies of distance, winte!, 
and manpower are impotent against alr 
power. 

The question arises: Can we defeat Russ! 
by air assault? I am convinced that we can 
We have the example of Japan. The dough 
boy and the marine and the sailor and the 
air men all played heroic parts in the last 
war. Credit for cur brilliant victories ' 
fairly evenly divided. It was a well-inte 
grated team which gave us success. 

But if you ask a Jap why Japan sur 
dered, he will tell you that 52 Ja: 
cities had been destroyed by air attack beiore 
the atomic bombs were dropped. He 
tell you that he surrendered becau 
people were sick of bombing and prefers 
surrender to total destruction from ® 
strikes. If this was true in Japan, is it! 
logical to conclude that Russia might sul 
render for the same reason? 

To the unbiased student, therefore, It '§ 
clear cur only hope of victory against Russi 
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a peacetime Air Force capable of 
> immediate mastery of the air 
Once we build this air 





war come. 


“ower, the likelihood of war is, indeed, re- 
mote. Yet our Government is spending more 
n $14,000,000,000 this year and we are not 


, true military security. This is an 
ecial dangerous situation in view of 
+ ageressive foreign policy. 
ur program in Europe cannot possibly 
the Red army from overruning 
. This fact is well known among top 
y leaders. We should content our- 
‘with sufficient equipment for our 
prevent civil war. We can’t afford 
tance we have promised Europe and 
we sh i adjust our present policy so as to 
save a billion dollars this year. Something 
] to fifty billion dollars can be 
saved from our entire European program if 
we do the sound thing militarily and aban- 


s now stand, we are headed for 
Europe. Since our Army can’t 
win ¢ 2ussia on the ground and our 
Nav} 1ot deliver the knock-out blow, we 
should pare down our appropriations for the 
Army and Navy and thereby make sufficient 
y available for the Air Force—and I am 

J ffiicer making this recommendation. 
True unification cannot be effected until 
w pt an over-all strategic concept which 
] effective in deterring war and enable 

1 should it come. This formula is 

le. It is: The best air force in 

ld supported by an adequate army 

It’s the phrase “supported by” 

r leaders refuse to insert into the 

conce} But until this is done unification 
cannot be achieved and true national defense 


trout in 


will be lacking. 

I want to repeat that unification is not 
held up by the GI nor by the officers under 
whom he serves. Rather it is held up be- 
cause Our very top leadership has failed to 
prescribe the correct strategy for our na- 

nal security. It is high time this tragic 
situation is corrected. Until it is corrected 
the danger of war is very great. Until it is 
corrected we cannot solve our national econ- 
omy. It’s a problem which will not be re- 


solved until the American people make 
known their will to our leaders, 








Senatorial Battles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed 
e Appendix of the Recorp an article 
Charles Parmer, well known 
ungton correspondent. Mr. Par- 
lers comments concerning our distin- 
wished colleague, the senior Senator 
om Utah (Mr. Tuomas], represent a 
‘u-earned and merited tribute to a 
reat American and an honored states- 
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The re being no objection, the article 
> ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
@S [olic WS: 
PaRMER From WASHINGTON 

(By Charles Parmer) 


orn Senatorial battles—even more than 
ie House fights—this year show a striking 


wend both within the parties and between 
ume parties: a trend toward liberalism, 
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Most significant were two primary results 
within the past fortnight; in States where 
the Republican Party is powerful, and the 
reactionary element is supposed to rule, yet 
liberalism won out over reactionaryism. 

James Duff was given little chance to win 
the Republican senatorial nomination over 
Grundy’s machine candidate in Pennsyl- 
vania, yet he did it nicely. 

In Oregon eastern money was poured in 
“by the ton” to beat the forward-thinking 
WayYNE Morse. He defeated his Republican 
reactionary foe by 8 to 1, for the senatorial 
nomination. 

Those two were interparty fights; each 
man now will face a Democrat in the elec- 
tions, but the results, in two such widely 
separated States, show a decided liberal 
trend. 

The next big battle looms in Utah. The 
fight will be to reelect one of the Nation’s 
outstanding statesmen: Senator Eusert D. 
THomMas—“THomas of Utah,” as he’s known 
here and abroad. (At the moment he has 
no Democratic opponent in the primary.) 

Big eastern interests make no bones about 
it—they wish an ultraconservative reaction- 
ary, and for 2 years and more those interests 
have been building up one Wallace Bennett. 
He is a former president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers—a group never 
noted for liberal thought. Mr. Bennett, I 
understand, is against sin. 

Senator Tuomas is against sin, too; like- 
wise he stands for and fights for legislation 
which places human rights above massed 
property. He knows that the strength of a 
nation is based on the welfare of its multi- 
tude of individuals. 

For three terms in the United States Sen- 
ate—from 1932 onward—he has fought with 
all his great intellectual power to make this 
Nation a leader—to provide conditions of 
living and working which will bring forth a 
strong, healthy, educated citizenry. 

He is the Nation’s authority on Thomas 
Jefferson—whose precepts he finds so sound 
that he would transplant them into today’s 
needed legislation. During war days he was 
chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee—he saw to it that this Nation’s mili- 
tary was the world’s best. After it was all 
over—when the public began to forget—it 
was THomas of Utah who battled for the 
rights of the GI’s—the right to an educa- 
tion, the right to his old job, if he wished it. 
E.sertT D. THOMas made it embarrassing for 
certain interests that would forget what the 
men and women in uniform sacrified for the 
United States of America, understand their 
opposition? 

The story can’t be told yet—in full: it is 
still wrapped in military secrecy—I refer to 
his personal services in giving of his knowl- 
edge of Japan to the military (in his younger 
days he had been a missionary there). Top 
brass sought him out for advice and counsel. 
He it was who initiated OWI's devastating 
broadcasts to Japan—taking the leadership 
in the propaganda warfare that was so effec- 
tive. Senator THomas, in his official capacity, 
saw that others got the ribbons and the 
medals—his reward was the satisfaction of 
serving well his native land. 

He’s served as Amercan delegate on more 
foreign missions, I’d say, than any living 
Official * * * abroad he ranks as one of 
the world’s statesmen, 

At this critical hour we must keep at the 
wheel of Government, individuals with world 
outlook and practical experience in global 
affairs—as well as with a realistic grasp of 
problems on our domestic front. 

THomas of Utah typifies the highest type 
of public service—free from self-interest, 
fearless in standing for what he holds is 
right—here in Washington—where his value 
is known—the prayer is for Utah to send 
back to the United States Senate Expert D, 
THomas—American statesman, 
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The Road Back to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

AN APPEAL RENEWED 

Under the heading, “The road back to 
America,” the Washington Post—one of the 
most vigilant and constructive of American 
newspapers—has presented its readers with 
an analysis and proposal concerning the 
“evil atmosphere” which has descended on 
this country. “For weeks,” says the Wash- 
ington newspaper, the National Capital “has 
been seized and convulsed by a terror.” 

The Washington Post’s proposal to get the 
country back on the right road is for the 
appointment of a “Commission on National 
Security.” This Commission, which would 
lift the issues above partisan politics, “would 
elevate the current debate” and “catalyze the 
decencies of America.” 

The Post-Dispatch is glad to call attention 
to the Washington Post’s editorial. As many 
of our readers will remember, the Post-Dis- 
patch proposed the appointment of just such 
a national commission nearly a year ago. 
Our editorial, America’s Grave Need, which 
was accompanied by a cartoon entitled 
“Reckless Winds,” appeared Sunday, June 26, 











1949. Deploring the wild abandon with 
which epithets such as “Red,” “disloyal,” 
“spy,” and “traitor” were being thrown 


around, we said: 

“The gravest single need in the United 
States today is for a national evaluation of 
this tangled problem—a coldly factual evalu- 
ation without favor and without bias. 

“To this end, the Post-Dispatch proposes 
that the President appoint a commission of 
outstanding, qualified citizens to make an 
early report to the American people on the 
confusing elements of Communist activities 
and the means of combating them. 

“Such a report by such a commission could 
perform a brilliant, patriotic service. It 
might well decide how the United States is 
to preserve its historic reliance in the great 
freedoms that have been ours from the Dec- 
laration of Independence to this day.” 

Although the commission we proposed was 
not appointed, extracts of our editorial were 
reprinted in the Christian Science Monitor 
and other newspapers at the time. Thus, the 
idea at least gained currency. But if the pro- 
posal was sound then, it is even better now, 
after the damage done by the McCarthy per- 
formance. 

We applaud the Washington Post for its 
efforts to bring about the appointment of a 
national commission and herewith renew our 
own appeal to the President to meet this 
grave need. 





Racial Discrimination in Bowling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Record an editorial entitled “Victory for 
Fair Play in Bowling and Democracy,” 
which appeared in the Minneapolis 
Spokesman on Friday, May 19, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Victory FoR Fair PLay IN BOWLING AND 

DEMOCRACY 

Docision of the American Bowling Congress 
last week to eliminate the “whites only” 
clause from its bylaws was a victory for rigiit 
and justice. It was also a victory for various 
groups and organizations which, 
headed by the United Auto Workers union, 
aroused public opinjon so greatly that the 
ABC had no other logical course to take, 
except to end its discriminatory policy. 

Minnesota may well be proud of the part 
it played in bringing about the new policy. 
It furnished courageous, far-sighted Senator 
Husrrt H. EUMPHREY, who as mayor and later 
Senator, served as cochairman of the Na- 
tional Committee for Fair Play in Bowling. 
It supplied the Minnesota State NAACP 
whose appeal to attorney-general J. A. A. 
Eurnquist brought about a threat to obtain 
an injunction against the holding of the 
1951 tournament in St. Paul. Its two hu- 
man rights groups, the St. Paul Council on 
Human Relations and the Minneapolis 
Mayor’s Council, helped organize two of the 
first chapters on Fair Play in Bowling, the 
group which has spearheaded the attack on 
ABC policy. 

Minnesota furnished many examples, such 
as the Minneapolis Jaycees who not only 
furnished the local leader for the Committee 
on Fair Play in Charles Hvass, but changed 
its bylaws so that bowling under ABC aus- 
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pices was impossible. 
Minnesota contributed also the results of 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune’s Minne- 


scta Poll which gave ctrong evidence that 
Minnesotans by and large were in favor of 
abolition of the un-American rule in the 
ABC. These results along with the threat 
of the State attorney-general’s office to take 
court action may have been the straw that 
broke the ABC camel’s back. 

Minnesota furnished Pat Whelan, whose 
union of bowling alley pin setters was loud 
in denunciation of the ABC “whites only” 
law. This group weuld have been a key 
group to make the ABC see the light in event 
the offensive bylaw was not erased. 

It is of course impossible to recount all 
of the manifestations which brought about 
ABC capitulation but no comment would be 
correct unless organized labor as repre- 
sented by the United Auto Workers was 
given top credit. The UAW first challenged 
the ABC policy openly in Buffalo several 
years ago when Negro members of its bowl- 
ing teams were barred from participation 
in the ABC national tournament. 

A large majority of the white bowlers in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul who belonged to 
ABC were in favor of cleaning up the by- 
laws. The Minneapolis NAACP in coopera- 
tion with the Minnesota Bowling Associa- 
tion urged four Negro bowlers to enter the 
Tribune classic as a test case. The men 
entered the tournament by mail and when 
they appeared for play those in charge were 
flabbergasted but the entrants were allowed 
to participate. Johnson, the paper’s sports 
editor, when queried, said something to the 
effect that if the ABC didn’t like it they 
could “lump” it. 

Way out in Spokane, Wash., bowlers in the 
typcegraphic union, particularly those work- 
ing on the daily paper back in October, dis- 
associated themselves from the ABC because 
of the objectionable clause. 

At the Buffalo tournament the UAW placed 
pickets around the building in which the 
play was held. This was the first time that 


a large segment of the daily press and many 
of the ABC members themselves were aware 
that the organization was committed to a 
whites-only program. 

The first big blow to ABC came when the 
State of New York through its attorney gen- 
eral took action to bar the ABC from the 
Empire State because of its discriminatory 
rules. The second blow came when Illinois 
State followed suit. Another body blow 
came when the New York American, Hearst 
paper, in dramatic fashion, canceled its an- 
nual bowling tournament with 8,000 entrants 
because by ABC rules Joe Louis, Jim Thorpe, 
or Duke Kahanamoku would not be eligible 
to bowl. 

Bill Corum, sports editor of the New York 
Gaily, made this point in announcing can- 
cellation of his paper’s annual tournament: 

“Any championship not designed to proe 
duce the true champion is not, and cannot 
be, a true championship. For that is the 
basic assumption, the keystone, on which 
all sports are founded. So that when any 
potential contestant is barred by reason of 
creed, race, color, or bias, they are not true 
sports events, either. And, most certainly, 
they are not truly American. 

“What American, once he came to think 
about it, would want to be the champion 
of any sport where a better man was barred 
from competition?” 

Almost immediately after the New York 
America’s action, its sister Hearst paper in 
Chicago, the Herald-Examiner, canceled its 
tourney. Action of these two ncwspepers 
focused the world’s attention on the ABC, 

Prior to the Hearst papers’ action in late 
Februcry a straw in the wind was the com- 
ment of Charles Johnson, executive sports 
editor of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
who predicted in the February 5 edition of 
the Sunday Tribune: 

“Officials of the American Bowling Asso- 
ciation might as well make up their minds 
now, that eventually, sooner than they think, 
they'll lose the argument on discrimination 
in their entries. 

“The campaign to eliminate the color line 
on entrants is coming to a head all over 
the country. One State after another is en- 
acting laws that will outlaw practices such 
as prevail in the ABC. 

“Already local governing bodies are refus- 
ing use of municipal buildings for this gigan- 
tic tournament. 

“The sooner restrictions are lifted in this 
sport the faster will be its progress through- 
out the United States and the world.” 

An Illinois judge fined the ABC $2,500 for 
discrimination, suggesting that it could with 
profit change its racial policies. 

The only religious group represented, even 
unofficially, in the fight was the Catholic 
Church. Rev. Charles T. Carow, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., fought the biased ruling for 6 years 
in the councils of the ABC. No story of the 
victory over race prejudice in the bowling 
sport would be complete without mention of 
Father Carow who was really the pioneer 
voice crying in the ABC wilderness. 

This newspaper considers the new ABC 
ruling a credit to the sense of fairness which 
dwells in the breasts of most Americans. For 
it was not overlong after millions of Ameri- 
cans had the facts in the situation that the 
ABC went on the defensive and victory was 
finally achieved. Such evidences of final 
justice and fair play give strength to 
democracy. 

Thus the wave of sentiment for fair play 
supplemented by dfrect action as in the 
case of the court action, helped the ABC 
make a very wise decision. 

Things like this more than any words 
which can be spoken makes America great 
and will keep her great. In no other coun- 
try that we know of does public opinion 
force changes in such dramatic fashion for 
the protection of minorities. The ABC 
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change is just another indication that Amer. 
ica is coming of age, and many changes Which 
must come will weld a new unity among all 
its people and prepare it for any challenge 
from without, 
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Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
great respect for Attorney General Mc- 
Grath and for that reason I am at 
a loss to understand the attitude of the 
Department of Justice concerning the 
case of Ellen Knauff. He has made an 
exemplary record as head of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and I am sure upon re- 
flection he will change the attitude of 
his Department anent this Knauff case. 
I do not agree with all the criticism 
against the Department of Justice as 
indicated in the editorial hereinafter at- 
tached. It does, however, despite its 
severity, reflect public opinion on this 
case. 

The House Judiciary Committee unan- 
imously passed the bill offered by my dis- 
tinguished colleague Representative 
FRANCIS WALTER, Of Pennsylvania, per- 
mitting Ellen Knauff to remain in this 
country. She is the wife of a GI. The 
House unanimously passed the bill, and 
it is now being considered by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

Despite this action, efforts are being 
made to exclude Ellen Knauff and to 
dispatch her summarily to Germany. 
Only a decision by Justice Jackson of 
the Supreme Court saved her from en- 
forced deportation at the eleventh hour. 

It is hoped that our very able Attor- 
ney General in his wisdom and human 
sympathy will force reconsideration of 
this case by the Department of Justice. 

The case of Ellen Knauff has created 
widespread publicity as well as bad pub- 
lic relations for the Department. Edi- 
torials like the one I include below from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch are ap- 
pearing in our newspapers: 

Who owns the Department of Justice? 

Does it belong to the officials who staff it? 
Or does it belong to the American people? 

Whom is the Department of Justice sup- 
posed to serve? Is it supposed to serve the 
employees who are hired to conduct its busl- 
ness? Or is it supposed to serve the em- 
ployers who pay the bill—some 150,000,000 
citizens? 

These are not idie questions. These ques- 
tions are gravely pertinent because of the in- 
credible case of Ellen Knauff. Mrs. Knauf, 
as readers of the Post-Dispatch know, is the 
war bride of a combat veteran, who has been 
barred by the Department of Justice as & 
so-called “security risk” without ever being 
told why. 

Consider only the latest developments 12 
this astonishing case. 

Late Tuesday afternoon, the United States 
Attorney in New York, acting for the Im- 
migration Service, asked authority in the 
Federal court of appeals for immediate de- 
portation of Mrs. Knauff. This request was 
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I desire to place in the Recorp a letter 
written to me by Assistant Secretary of 
State Jack K. McFall, dated May 24, 
1950, together with enclosure mentioned 
therein: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 24, 1950. 
The Honorable ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE MuLTER: In view 
of the interest you have expressed in the 
question of the maintenance of peace in the 
Near East, I know you will be interested to 
learn that the President will release from 
the White House on Thursday, May 25, at 
11 a. m., the text of a declaration being issued 
simultaneously by the Governments of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France relating to the near-eastern secu- 
rity situation. An advance copy of this 
declaration is enclosed for your personal in- 
formation. 

It is the belief of the United States Gov- 
ernment that this declaration will tend to 
incrcase stability in the Near East. This 
Government is deeply interested in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of peace in the 
area, and, together with the Governments 
of France and the United Kingdom, has 
sought through the attached declaration 
to make a contribution to this end. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFAtt, 
Assistant Secretary. 





DECLARATION BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND 
FRANCE, REGARDING SECURITY IN THE NEAR 
EAst 
The Governments of the United Kingdom, 

France, and the United States, having had 
gccasion during the recent Foreign Minis- 
ters’ meeting in London to review certain 
questions affecting the peace and stability of 
the Arab states and of Israel, and particu- 
larly that of the supply of arms and war 
material to these states, have resolved to 
make the following statements: 

1. The three Governments recognize that 
the Arab states and Israel all need to main- 
tain a certain level of armed forces for the 
purposes of assuring their internal security 
and their legitimate self-defense and to per- 
mit them to play their part in the defense of 
the area as a whole. All applications for 
arms or war material for these countries will 
be considered in the light of these principles. 
In this connection the three Governments 
wish to recall and reaffirm the terms of the 
statements made by their representatives on 
the Security Council on August 4, 1949, in 
which they declared their opposition to the 
development of an arms race between the 
Arab states and Israel. 

2. The three Governments declare that as- 
surances have been received from all the 
states in question, to which they permit 
arms to be supplied from their countries, 
that the purchasing state does not intend 
to undertake any act of aggression against 
any other state. Similar assurances will be 
requested from any other state in the area 
to which they permit arms to be supplied 
in the future. 

3. The three Governments take this op- 
portunity of declaring their deep interest 
in and their desire to promote the establish- 
ment and maintenance of peace and stabil- 
ity in the area and their unalterable op- 
position to the use of force or threat of 
force between any of the states in that area. 
The three Governments, should they find 
that any of these states was preparing to 
violate frontiers or armistice lines, would, 
consistently with their obligations as mem- 
bers of the United Nations, immediately 
take action, both within and outside the 
United Nations, to prevent such violation. 
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Upper Savannah Soil Conservation 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following speech recently 
delivered by me at a meeting of the Up- 
per Savannah Conservation District, 
held at Six Mile, S. C., on Tuesday, May 
23, 1950: 


I am indeed honored and extremely 
grateful for your very thoughtful and con- 
siderate invitation to be with you today 
and to take part in this very important 
occasion. I well remember the fall of 19438 
wi.en I had the pleasure of presenting prizes 


to the winners in the pasture contest 
sponsored by the upper Savannah River 
Soil Conservation District in cooperation 


with various businessmen and agricultural 
workers. This particular event took place 
on the farm of Mr. Jim Shirley which is 
a few miles east of the city of Anderson. 
Upon receiving a copy of today’s prograin, 
it was with particular interest that I noticed 
that a number of those who received prizes 
in 1948 in the pasture contest are today 
receiving certificates of merit for continued 
good soil conservation farming. 

The annual program of the upper Savan- 
nah Conservation District in cooperation 
with th: Bankers Association to award cer- 
tificates of merit to farmers who have done 
an outstanding job in conserving their soil 
and water resources is indeed worthy. It 
calls the attention of the world to the fact 
that here are farmers who are not only 
producing quality food for the dinner tables 
and fiber for the clothing on our backs, 
but who are also keeping the machinery of 
our food and fiber-producing plant in ex- 
cellent condition for any eventuality—for 


peace or for the defense of our Nation. By 
practicing soil conservation, we are safe- 
guarding the future of our children, our 


people, and our Nation by working hand in 
hand with the laws of nature and as long 
as we have prudent husbandry of our soil 
and water resources we can always be 
assured that there will be no agricultural 
tombstones of a better day having passed 
because that better day will always be in 
the future. 

At this point I wish to commend the Bank- 
ers Association and businessmen for their 
realization of the necessity of soil-conserva- 
tion practices by their cooperation in this 
program. The united and determined efforts 
of all will build a strong America. Events 
as the present one which recognize farmer 
accomplishments in conservation farming 
must indeed warm the hearts of all con- 
servation leaders and especially the district 
supervisors of the Upper Savannah Soil Con- 
servation District. The supervisors of this 
district are fellow farmers who have been 
duly elected by interested farmers in this 
district. ‘The supervisors have given unself- 
ishly of their time, energy, and in many cases 
of their money to help fellow farmers achieve 
a better living and a better life for them- 
selves, their families, and the people of our 
Nation. The Board of Supervisors for the 
Upper Savannah District is composed of men 
who are outstanding leaders in the field of 
farming: Mr. J. B. Douthit of Anderson 
County, chairman, and who is also presi- 
dent of the South Carolina District Super- 
visors Association; and his fellow supervisors 
are Mr. W. Hugh McGee of Anderson County, 
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Mr. J. R. Nicholson and Mr. R. A. Reeves of 
Oconee County, and Mr. L. P. Thomas of Pick- 
ens County. All of them are to be com- 
mended for their faithful service to commue- 
nity, State, and Nation. 

The Upper Savannah Soil Conservation 
District holds a unique and enviable place in 
the Nation's conservation activities. It was 
about 13 years ago that the farmers of Pick- 
ens, Oconee, and Anderson Counties organ- 
ized the Upper Savannah District. It was the 
first in the State of South Carolina and the 
second in the United States. At that time 
knowledge of effective soil and water con- 
servation was very limited. Consequently, 
such an organizational move to encourage 
fellow farmers to de something about the ex- 
pensive loss in crop-producing soils and to 
locally take charge of a program to control 
this devastation must have indeed chal- 
lenged the imagination of not only the lead- 
ers in that movement but also of those who 
merely went along out of curiosity. At this 
point, I am sure that it will be interesting 
to observe that Mr. J. B. Douthit, now chair- 
man of the Board of Supervisors, is the old- 
est of mare than 11,000 other supervisors 
throughout the Nation’s 2,300 soil-conserva- 
tion districts who have followed your leader- 
ship in this program. It is further intercst- 
ing to note that Mr. J. R. Nicholson is the 
third oldest supervisor in our Nation. 

I would be remiss in any remarks that I 
have to make today if I failed to note that 
there are some who substantially and ener- 
getically gave of their efforts in the estab- 
lishment of this district and the promulga- 
tion of its program but who are unfortunately 
not with us today. I particularly recall a 
late friend and leading conservationist, Mr. 
Frank Merck, who with others foresaw that 
the real key to successful agriculture is con- 
servation farming and not ruthless exploita- 
tion of the soil. 

It is not difficult to see the beautiful scene 
or picture of, agricultural security that has 
been painted by the craftsmanlike work of the 
conservation farmers in the Upper Savannah 
Soil Conservation District. As I drove here 
today it was obvious that almost every other 
acre is now in either small grain, hay, pas- 
ture, or grass crops. The strip rotations, 
flanked by many other soil and water con- 
serving measures stood out as barriers against 
the loss of food and fiber producing resources. 
Even the world renowned five acres on the 
E. M. Duncan farm which held the world’s 
cotton-production record has now joined 
ranks with many other acres in producing 
grass and clover. However, there is still pres- 
ent the scars of gullies and other erosion 
which cut cancerous growths in the face of 
mother earth. This is particularly true 
because of the two-crop system of cotton 
and corn which we have adhered to for many 
generations. But, by careful work and con- 
servation farming these scars can be erased 
and agricultural security built in their place. 

We are not alone in our reverence to soil 
and water conservation because it is of prime 
importance to cur national life. More and 
more of our people are awakening to the reali. 
zation that productive soil is a life-giving 
and life-sustaining resource—that food 
doesn’t grow in tin cans on the shelf of the 
grocery store or behind the counter of a 
restaurant as many have supposed. People 
are realizing too that good food and food at 
a reasonable price doesn’t come from fields 
eroded of productive soil nor does it come 
from fields riddled with gullies. Many are 
coming to appreciate that good food comes 
only from farms whose farmers are taking 
care of their land, farming efficiently, and 
who are holding on to their productive soil. 

In practically all cases, these are farmers 
who are actively supporting local conserva- 
tion programs—their soil conservation dis- 
trict program which uses the technical help of 
the soil conservation service and the PMA 
conservation program, They are farmers who 


are cooperating with the other agencies in the 
agricultural field which help farmers to 
achieve more efficient and better prcduction 
such as the Extension Service, the Farmers 
Home Administration, Vocational Agricul- 
tural Program, and other agricultural agen- 
cies. I know of no better way to form a syn- 
chronized team of agricultural workers than 
to do so under the direction and guidance of 
local soil conservation district supervisors, 
PMA committees, and Extension Service spe- 
cialists. In this way greater emphasis can be 
placed on the job of conserving soil and 
water resources. 

It is time for more and more of our people 
to give support and recognize that produc- 
tive soil and water are our most important 
resources because without them we could not 
live. Further, without productive soil our 
standard of living would be infinitesimal to 
what it is today. We must remember that 
it is only by the fact that our farmers are 
able to produce food for more than them- 
selves that others of us can devote our labor 
to manufacturing, distribution, and other 
services for all of our people. 

The necessity for more and more support 
for soil conservation work is well empha- 
sized by a few statistics which I shall men- 
tion. In fact, the statistics are in them- 
selves alone sufficient justification for the 
enlargement of our local, State, and Federal 
programs for soil conservation. In 1790, just 
160 years ago, a very short time in the span 
of life of the world, the population of these 
United States was 3,129,000 people. Within 
70 years the War Between the States occurred 
and at that time the population was in excess 
of 31,000,060 people, an increase of eight times 
the original figure. Forty years later, in the 
year 1900, the turn of the century, a date 
prior to which many of you were born, the 
population had increased to almost 76,- 
000,000. In other words, the population of 
our country had more than doubled within 
a period of 40 years. The amazing feature is 
that in the present year of 1950 the popula- 
tion of our country is estimated to be in 
excess of 150,000,000 and the census reports 
indicate that such is true. 

Consequently, in the lifetime of many of 
us the population has again doubled. If we 
can rely on the statistics and history of 
growth of our population, we may reasonably 
expect our population to almost double itself 
within the next 50 years. If that proves to 
be true, we are going to have to almost dou- 
ble our production of food for our mouths 
and fiber for our clothing. How can we do it 
if we permit our soil to be depleted. I am 
not an alarmist, but scientists and those who 
have made a study of our soils tell us that 
the topsoil of our country has been reduced 
from approximately 9 inches to about 5 
inches within the past two or three hundred 
years. If that is true, and if we permit that 
to continue, then we may reasonably expect 
our great Nation to be a land of poverty 
within the next 100 years unless greater em- 
phasis is placed on soil conservation and the 
conservation efforts of all farmers obtained. 

If there is any doubt regarding the value 
of productive soil in helping us to create a 
higher- standard of living, which provides a 
greater income for the farmer, the textile 
worker, the filling-station operator, and the 
businessman, we need but look to any of the 
many research results which show the differ- 
ence in production between topsoil and 
subsoil. 

A few years ago an experiment station in 
the State of Ohio removed all of the topsoil 
from a test plot and began using huge appli- 
cations of fertilizer, manure, lime, plus ex- 
cellent rotations in an effort to see what 
could be produced. At the same time the 
identical treatment was given to an adjoin- 
ing plot on which the topsoil had been left 
and another plot on which an extra layer of 
topsoil had been added. The subsoil, unfor- 
tunately for the experiment, was of the best 


15 percent that we have in this country 
After a number of years of heavy applicaticn 
of fertilizer to the subsoil it was possjbje to 
build up a yield of corn to 85 bushels an acre 
During the same period the plot on which 
topsoil had not been removed yieldeq 125 
bushels of corn per acre, and the plot on 
which an extra layer of topsoil had been 
added yielded 141 bushels per acre, On a 
dollar basis the acre of subsoil produced 
crops worth only $337 as compared with the 
crops worth $698 per acre on the Single-top. 
soil-layer plot. 

It is mere folly to inquire which piece of 
land you would rather have or which one 
would give you the best yield, the best profit 
or which would allow you to buy more of 
the better things in life for your family, 

Besides being profitable for the farmer ang 
the consumer, effective soil and water con. 
servation holds an additionally important 
place in our national agricultural affairs, | 
wonder how many of you have given thought 
to the fact that if every acre of our crop. 
land was being used for the purpose it is best 
suited, what changes would take place in the 
agricultural production picture and what 
would be the case of our present crop sur. 
plus problems? 

Suppose we take the 1948 production year 
as an example and look at the effect just one 
soil conservation practice would have had— 
the practice of good rotation. In 1948 if 
every acre of cropland in this country had 
been used in a minimum soil-conservation 
rotation we would have had 43,500,000 less 
acres of row crops such as cotton and corn, 
and 28,500,000 less acres of small grain such 
as wheat and oats. That land would have 
been in hay and pasture crops, and the 
forage would have been used to feed more 
livestock for which there is a great demand, 
The most important fact is that we would not 
have had a surplus problem anything like we 
have today in corn, cotton, potatoes, and 
other crops. Consequently, without such sur- 
plus there would have been no necessity for 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas 

The more we study the effects of a good 
soil-conservation program the more obvious 
it becomes that such a program is one of the 
greatest things that has ever happened in 
our Nation. Effective soil and water con- 
servation does much more than Just protect 
our soil and water resources although that 
is very worth while and necessary. It en- 
courages and makes possible diversified pro- 
duction which will result in less production 
of the crops now causing our surplus prob- 
lems and which will eventually lead to lower 
farmer income. 

A survey conducted on 216 South Carolina 
farms whose farmers are cooperating with 
the soil-conservation districts show exactly 
what happens when conservation farming | 
used. These farms average about 300 acres 
each. Before conservation farming, these 
farms had about 10,000 acres planted to corn 
and about 10,500 acres planted to cotton. 
After the conservation programs got under- 
way, the acreage of corn was reduced ‘0 
7,000 and the acreage to cotton to about 
8,000 acres. A reduction of approximately 
18 to 20 percent in each case. With this re- 
duction the production of the number of 
bushels and the number of bales remained 
just about the same. But, the cost of pro- 
duction of each bushel and each bale was 
greatly reduced, and consequently, resulted in 
greater profit to the farmer. At the same 
time, the acreage planted to hay and pasture 
crops increased by 72 percent and the num- 
ber of dairy cows increased 50 percent ane 
that of beef cows 150 percent. That 1s the 
type of land use changes taking place 2 all 
of the 33 soil conservation districts in Souta 
Carolina. 

Consequently, there is no question why the 
Nation looks favorably upon its soil conser 
vation districts and the job they are doing 
as well as all of the other governmental agen 
cies interested in soil conservation. That 4 
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y in the face of the tremendous national 


re than $256,000,000,000 that the 
»epresentatives recognized the great 
importance to appropriate suffi- 
» to help farmers conserve their 
soil and water. Even in view of 
ty to cut governmental expendi- 


ee the Congress increased the appropria- 
for the Soil Conservation Service and 


the C 


justment 


time production—some half decade 


ernmental services engaged in a 

- enterprise in order to continue to 
hnical help to the farmers for the 
tion of our greatest natural resource. 
ress recognized the value of the 
rvation payment program, the 
Home Administration, the Exten- 

», and other services by retarding 
talwart attempts to drastically reduce 
ropriation. This is the case because 
neress realizes that the Nation’s agri- 
is its No. 1 industry and should 
me subservient to any other indus- 
ever. The Congress is frequently 

i by opponents of a strong agricul- 
much of the criticism centers 

he cost of the present price-support 
These opponents fail to recognize 

ng the war the farmers did their 
xpanding their facilities and pro- 
meet wartime needs. To do this, 

d to invest in additional ma- 

i make other changes that were 

and just as necessary as many of the 
ns and changes that industry had 
for the production of tanks and 

r the war, while industry could 

ift to peacetime production sched- 
ture was compelled to continue 
type of production in order to 

he peoples of the world until their 
icultural plants could be put back 
Agriculture is now in a period of 
from wartime production to 


war. Congress recognizes that this 
not the fault of the farmer who 
his Government’s program in the 
democratic way of life. 
ere are many who criticize the few 
the Nation must spend in help- 
in this shift. They forget that 
try made its shift to peacetime 
that the Federal Government 
it $7,000,000,000 to aid in the con- 
rether with a great reduction in 
taxes for industry. Helping 


try to reconvert was a good thing be- 


t helped to maintain high industrial 
nt and thereby permitting the pur- 
d and fiber produced by the farm- 
r country. But helping agriculture 
nversion period is just as necessary 
y as wise. The Nation cannot 
to help agriculture during this 
d, a period which finds the in- 
{ the farmer lowering drastically fast, 
> prices for machinery, seed, and fer- 
> not lowering in comparison. 
re a great many things the indi- 
er can do for himself to help sta- 
income, One of the best is con- 
programs being sponsored by vari- 
rnmental agencies which help to cut 
production, use every acre effi- 
and conserve the productiveness of 
A few weeks ago I had an oppor- 
tudy some figures on what the one 
{ contour farming alone would do 
farmers reduce their cost of produc- 
Ss amazed to learn that contour 
ne saves up to 29 percent of the 
time and at least 23 percent of 
This saving in power, fuel, and 
nly result in affording the farmer 
‘ofit in the crops which he pro- 
nsequently, with this one illustra- 
sure that each of you can antici- 
t the savings might be if conserva- 
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rams are practiced in an entire 
peration. 

that all of you are interested in the 
rol program which has been recom- 


mended for the watersheds of the Savannah 
River and which will be handled through 
your local soil-conservation district. Once 
started, this program will mean much to the 
farmers along the Seneca, the Tugaloo, and 
Chauga Rivers, as well as the other tribu- 
taries in our area. Many of you who own 
bottom land along these rivers have found it 
very unprofitable to use them for crops be- 
cause of the hazardous floods. These floods 
do not originate in this immediate area, but 
are the result of runoffs which occur and 
which are unchecked in the mountainous 
areas above us. It is surprising to realize that 
the mountain region just to the north of us 
has the highest annual rainfall of any sec- 
tion in the continental United States with 
the exception of the coastal area of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

We hear a great deal about damage caused 
by floods and according to the news stories it 
would appear that the greatest damage and 
costs occur along the big streams and to the 
residents of our larger cities. However, the 
reverse of this is true. It has been reliably 
established that 75 percent of all flood dam- 
age occurs in areas such as Oconee, Pickens, 
and Anderson Counties. The only way that 
this flood damage can be controlled or pre- 
vented is by proper soil-conservation prac- 
tices by all of the people in any community. 

A fitting illustration of the foregoing 
statement is quite apparent as we look off 
from this mountain today and see the soil- 
conservation farming being done by Charlie 
Maudlin, LeRoy Parrott, Roy LeMance, Jim 
Holliday, and on the farm of the late Frank 
Merck. When noticing their practices it is 
easy to see why the Soil Conservation Service 
has noted a marked decrease in the land 
siltation in Lake Isaqueena. It looked at 
one time as if Lake Isaqueena would be a 
muddy lake. I am told that due to the 
conservation farming being done in this 
community, the life expectancy of the lake 
promises to be many times longer than would 
have been dreamed of a few years ago. The 
preservation of the soil and water from in- 
filtrating into Lake Isaqueena can only 
mean that the soil, seed, and fertilizer are 
remaining in the production area of its 
watershed and thereby resulting in a sav- 
ing to the farmers in this area. 

The benefits of effective soil and water 
conservation are never-ending. The pro- 
gressive program of the Upper Savannah Soil 
Conservation District helps bring this fact 
to life. The 60-odd school teachers from 
this district who attended Clemson College 
for a period of 3 weeks last summer studying 
conservation recognize this and they are pre- 
paring to do their part in teaching our youth, 
our future farmers, that an appreciation of 
the soil is fundamental to success. 

To insure the posterity of our Nation it is 
mandatory and incumbent upon all of us 
and the churches, the business houses, the 
newspapers, magazines, civic and social 
organizations, to accept the Biblical direc- 
tive and challenge to preserve our soil be- 
cause it is a Christian directive to each of 
us to protect God’s good earth. In this chal- 
lenge we must not fail. 


American Policy in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an editorial entitled “What Are We Up 
to in the Middle East?” which appeared 
in the Salt Lake Tribune, published in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat ARE WE UP TO IN THE MippieE East? 

On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the great Hebrew University 
just outside of Jerusalem, President Weis- 
mann, of the State of Israel, expressed hopes 
that someday “the Jewish and Arab nations 
will to their mutual benefit contribute to 
the establishment of a belt of flourishing 
countries * * *® where the people of 
Israel and of the Arab countries will co- 
operate in harmony.” 

No doubt Hebrew University, a gr 
center of learning on Mount Scopus, can 
foster the spirit of the Middle East about 
which Dr. Weismann spoke so glowingly. 

There are discouraging obstacles at pres- 
ent, however, and many of them are related 
to the blindly selfish policies of Great Brit- 
ain, sanctioned by the United States State 
Department. 

Since the lifting of the United Nations 
Security Council embargo on shipment of 
arms to the Middle East last August, Britain 
has been shipping planes, tanks, artillery, 
and other matériel to the Arab nations. 
Many observers in the unhappy region are 
convinced that the Arab reluctance to make 
final peace with Israel grows in proportion to 
the arms received regularly from Britain. 

An Israeli request for war matériel has 
been rejected by the United States on 
grounds this-country does not have enough 
due to treaty arrangements with other 
countries. 

Defending American approval.of British 
action recently, Secretary Acheson said that 
the arms being furnished the Arabs were 
solely for keeping internal order. He went 
on to say that the Arab states must be armed 
to. resist aggression in the Middle East. Ag- 
gression from what source? If action is ex- 
pected from Russia, why is it not equally 
important to arm Israel? 

Resumption of hostilities between the 
Arab states and Israel is feared as soon as 
the Arabs feel strong enough. Is this what 
Britain and the United States want? The 
American Government boasts of its sym- 
pathy and assistance to democracies threat- 
ened by other powers. Yet, in the case of 
Israel, Washington is evasive and uncoop- 
erative. 

Indecision and often hyprocisy 
marked the United States policy toward 
Israel. This has helped to tie the hands of 
the United Nations. Behind the “silken cur- 
tain” of policy in the Middle East is one word, 
“oil.” Justice and fair play get secondary 
consideration while the dickering and deal- 
ing goes on for that commodity. 
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West Losing Goed Friend in Florida 


Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1950 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting a story which appeared in the 
Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune of May 21, 
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1950, about the chairman of the Pub- 
lic Lands Committee. 

The West has had a tried a true friend 
in Chairman PETERSON and I want to 
express to him my sincere thanks for 
the many courtesies he has extended to 
the Montana and Rocky Mountain Rep- 
resentatives in Congress and to assure 
him of our deep appreciation for his 
efforts in helping to build up our part of 
the country. 

We will miss Pete, but we will always 
remember him for the gentleman and 
statesman he is. The latchstring will 
always be out W henever he comes to see 
us—which we ‘hope will be soon and 
often. 

The article foliows: 

West Lostnc Goop FRIEND IN FLORIDA 

CONGRESSMAN 


WASHINGTON, May 21.—The West is losing 
one of its best friends from Congress, a 
southerner, this year. 

Representative J. HARDIN PETERSON is go- 
ing back to his beloved Florida to stay. 

For most of the last 2 years PETERSON has 
been chairman of the House Public Lands 
Committee, which deals mainly with western 
problems, such as mining, reclamation, 
Indian affairs, and public lands. 

Few of the committee’s bills directly af- 
fect his own State but colleagues do not 
believe PETERSON could be more sympathetic 
toward the legislation if each one was tagged 
“Florida special.” 

The Public Lands Committee generally 
handles more bills than any other House 
committee, except that on judiciary. That 
means work, and the committee, or subcom- 
mittees, meet almost daily when Congress 
is in session, with PETERSON constantly hur- 
rying to get measures before the House. 

An indication of the volume of work is 
shown by the REcorD. 

Since the beginning of this session, in 
January 1949, the Public Lands Committee 
has received 650 bills. Of this number, 254 
have been reported, and 130 have passed 
Congress and are now law. 

PreTerson prefers to let the westerners on 
the committee decide for themselves what 
new legislation they want. But, having de- 
cided, he backs them to the limit. On sev- 
eral occasions, when the powerful Rules 
Committee refused to clear measures for 
House action, he used his own authority as 
a committee chairman to call them up on 
the floor. 

Both the Alaska and Hawaii statehood bills 
won House passage in this fashion. 

Politics probably never can be entirely 
eliminated from a congressional committee. 
PETERSON is a Democrat, but under his lead- 
ership the Public Lands Committee is one 
of the most nonpolitical in Congress. 

Recently when a group of North Dakota 
Indians passed a resolution expressing ap- 
preciation of the work of Representative 
LEMKE, Republican, of North Dakota, a Dem- 
ocrat, Representative Morris, of Oklahoma, 
took the lead in saying nice things about 
LEMKE at a committee hearing. 

whe n PETERSON quits Congress this year, 
he intends to go home to Lakeland, Fla., to 
seanian law and spend more time classify- 
ing his collection of rocks. 

He has tons of rock samples stored away, 
from all parts of the world. One of his chief 
pleasures is to drive out of Washington on 
a Sunday afternoon and add to his collec- 
tion. An Indian tribe once gave him a name 
which means “rock hound.” 

Even this hobby had its roots in the come 
mittee work, Earlier in his congressional cae 
reer PETERSON was chairman of the old Mines 
and Mining Committee. He started bring- 
ing rock samples to meetings to add to the 











interest of Members who weren't too famil- 
jar with mining. From that beginning, he 
couldn’t stop. 

The westerners, and the West, are going 
to miss PETERSON. 





Mobilization of Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include a very timely editorial 
entitled “Mobilization of Morale,” which 
appeared in the May 23, 1950, issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

The article follows: 


MOBILIZATION OF MORALE 


Armed Services Day is one visible achieve- 
ment of the military unification program. 
We question whether everything is as cozy 
as Defense Secretary Johnson indicates. 
Much of the supposed saving from ending 
duplication is illusory. But eliminating 
separate days each year for each service is 
a genuine gain. 

Among the speeches made to mark the 
day, Gen. Omar Bradley’s merited special 
notice. Recognizing the damage that the 
1946 demobilization of American power did. 
General Bradley is endeavoring to get the 
United States into a posture of alert but 
calm preparedness. Opposing both ap- 
peasement at the Elbe and a preventive war, 
he urges Americans to base their diplomatic 
and military policy on a recognition that 
western Europe must be a part of the free 
world. 

General Bradley was the first of American 
military leaders to show that he understocd 
how vital an American resolve to help hold 
western Europe was to the mobilization of 
morale among the free peoples. For several 
months he has been combating the defeatist 
belief that the Continent would have to be 
abandoned. He insists that Europe must be 
made reasonably secure from the danger of 
being quickly overrun and that it not be 
abandoned to atomic blackmail by the 
Soviet. 

But the most notable feature of his speech 
was an appeal for stand-by plans for quick 
mobilization of our entire civilian economy. 
This looks like a direct response to Bernard 
Baruch’s declaration a few days ago that to 
advocate selective service without including 
plans for a wartime draft of labor and in- 
dustry was an immoral proposal. General 
Bradley pointed out that legislation to give 
emergency powers to the President would be 
necessary. So long as Congress would have 
to declare war before such authority became 
effective, such legislation should cause no 
great’ uneasiness, 

Many Americans were convinced by the 
last war’s experience that the freezing of 
wages and profits would have made mobili- 
zation speedier, fairer, and less costly. If 
there should be another war the United 
States would have far less time to complete 
such defense arrangements. To provide for 
them ahead of time is as necessary as train- 
ing soldiers and making arms, It would 
prove that Americans not only see what 
would be required but do not flinch from any 
necessary measures. 

By mobilizing morale both at home and 
abroad such a step could deter aggression 
and strengthen the defenses of peace. 
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Plymouth Local Fights Sam Sweet's 
Deportation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSk} 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE3 
Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker. an. 
other victim of this wave of hyster} 


‘ia 
is Sam Sweet, one of our leading and 


most active trade-unionists in Detroit 
Sam Sweet is Plymouth Local No. 51 
UAW-CIO, director of education a; id 
compensation. He is also editor of the 
union paper and chairman of the str} ke 
welfare committee. 

He is charged with alleged naturaliz. 
tion irregularities and the Justice De. 
partment is trying to deport him to Po. 
land. I do not know all the facts in 
the case, but I do know that he is the 
father of two American-born children. 
Louise, 10, and Fred, 7 years of age, Sam 
is well liked and highly respected by the 
members of Plymouth Local No. 51, His 
greatest offense seems to be that he has 
worked and fought too hard for the wel- 
fare of the members of his union. 

I am glad to see that a defense com- 
mittee has been formed to fight these 
charges and I wish them every success, 
I feel confident that Sam will be 
cieared of these charges. I would not 
be surprised if some of the bosses have 
a hand in this persecution. 

I wish to include an article which ap- 
peared in the Detroit edition of the Pitts. 
burgh Courier on May 13, 1950, as fol- 
lows: 

PLYMOUTH LocAL Ficuts Sam Sweet's 
DEPORTATION 


Members of Plymouth Local 51, UAW-CIO, 
recently reported the organization of a Sam 
Sweet defense committee whose functiol 
it is to fight the proposed deportation ot 
Sam Sweet, director of the local’s education 
and compensation department, editor of its 
local union newspaper, and chairman ol I's 
strike welfare committee. 

The Department of Justice, local unl 
spokesmen report, has requested the « 
cellation of Sweet’s citizenship for all 
naturalization irregularities. Sweet bec 
a United States citizen 4 years ago, they 
and is the father of two American-born chi! 
dren, Fred, 7, and Louise, 10. His case 1s 
pending in Federal court in Detroit. 

Members of the defense committee are 
Olen Manley, chairman; Robert Elliott, sec- 
retary; Nelson Perry, Dorothy Knight, and 
Stanley Bartnicki, financial secretary % 
local 51. In a resolution deploring the Jus- 
tice Department’s action, member of Ply- 
mouth local said: 

“Whereas it is individuals like Sam Sweet 
who, because of loyalty to labor's cause, ar 
always picked as a target by employers and 
their stoolpigeons; and now Sam Sweet ne ods 
our support more than ever to defend him- 
self from the attack of the Justice Depart 
ment, which is no doubt instigated by te 
Chrysler Corp.: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That local 51, UAW-CIO, g0 0 
record reiterating our position and noW ve 
give support in full defense of Sam Swe ae 
and condemn the Justice Department for 1 
intimidation.” . 

The committee further pointed out that 
“We have known Sweet since 1937 and the 
only crime he has committed has been ! 
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-ve the interest of labor, and not the bosses, 


t d in Detroit since 1930 and has 
: ted everywhere. 

i We nelieve that an attack against indi- 
‘ vals like Sam Sweet represents a threat 
+» every one of us. If they succeed in their 


tempt to revoke his citizenship papers and 
noesibly deport him, not one of the militant 
; yus union leaders in this coun- 
‘wv who are naturalized citizens will be 
' 1 persecutions of this nature.” 








Armed Forces Day at Rapid City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 

Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
jarks, I place in the Recorp an address 
y Maj. Gen. Thomas D. White, of the 
Inited States Air Force, delivered at the 
apid City Air Force Base, Rapid City, 
Dak., on May 20, 1950. 
The occasion dedicated the new mono- 
lithic hangar that will house B-36 planes, 
the largest hangar of its kind in the 
warld 

The significance of the occasion was 
recognized in the area for a crowd esti- 
mated at 75,000 people were on hand. 
A check by military police showed that 
22.000 cars went through the gates. In 
an area where the largest city within 350 
miles has a population of 25,000, it is at 
nee evident that such an attendance 
was nothing less than phenomenal. 
uch an attendance gave double sig- 
nificance to what the speaker of the day, 
laj. Gen. Thomas D. White, of the 
1 States Air Force said, about the 
of the people in the defense or- 
nization of the United States. 

General White’s address follows: 
rks BY MAJ. GEN. THomMAs D, WHITE AT 
T MED FORCES DAY OBSERVANCE, RAPID 
City Arr Force Bass, Rapip Ciry, S. Dak., 
May 20, 1950 
The invitation to speak at the dedication 
this new hangar and at your observance 
{ Armed Forces Day is one for which I am 

elu. 

Mr. Symington, as Secretary of the Air 

had accepted the invitation to speak 

asion, and had been looking for- 

When his services were required 

Chai in of the National Security Re- 

¢ rd, he asked to be excused from 

é ement, both because he is no 

tary of the Air Force and be- 

the heavy responsibilities of his new 

required him to Cancel all speak- 
ments for the present. 

tter, who is Mr. Symington’s suc- 

cretary of the Air Force, was un- 

e in his place today because the 

s of his own new job have so 
him from accepting any speaking 
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r. Symington and Mr. Finletter, 
have asked me to express their re- 
to bring you their greetings. The 
> of Rapid City Air Force Base is 

t they felt as honored as I to be in- 
And anyone connected with the 

» Or actively interested in strength- 
rican air power, must welcome the 

y to see this new hangar that is 
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being dedicated today, the largest hangar in 
the United States and large enough to house 
two of our giant intercontinental B-36 
bombers. 

This occasion is important for another 
reason also. Today is the first Armed Forces 
Day in our history. Looking back in later 
years, we will be able to say with pride that 
we were here, that we witnessed the dedica- 
tion of this enormous hangar—360 by 340 
feet—and that we commemorated, with to- 
day’s observance, the unification of our 
Armed Forces. I am sure the significance of 
this occasion will not be lost on any of us, 

Among the many distinguished people who 
are gathered here, among the many friends 
of the Armed Forces, are two who have a 
very special interest in this hangar and in 
this occasion. Senator Gurney and Con- 
gressman Case serve on the Appropriations 
Committees of their respective Houses of 
Congress, and Senator Gurney is on the 
Armed Services Committee as well. 

Both Senator Gurney and Congressman 
CasE have, played important parts in passing 
the legislation that supports the Armed 
Forces and that has permitted the construc- 
tion of this hangar, as well as other build- 
ings and installations of the Armed Forces. 
They are interested, naturally, in seeing 
what the Air Force and each of the other of 
the services is doing with funds appropri- 
ated to it. They are interested, as all of us 
are, in observing the state of readiness of 
our Armed Forces. 

Because of their interest, and the interest 
of all of you, the Air Force is grateful for 
this occasion to call attention to its role as 
a member of the national defense team. 
And I take this opportunity to speak in be- 
half of the United States Air Force, on what 
it is doing to justify the trust the Ameri- 
can people have placed in it. 

I sometimes wonder if you, voters and tax- 
payers, are as conscious of the fact as we 
of the armed forces, that each of the armed 
forces—Army, Navy, and Air Force—is your 
organization. Ultimately you control it. 
The Air Force is, for instance, your Air 
Force, not ours, though we wear its uniform, 
You vote for the Senators and Congressmen 
who determine the scope and the size and the 
budget of the Air Force. You may not realize 
it, but through them you control the military 
strategy of the United States; for by the 
size of appropriations and other laws, Con- 
gress, which is your national voice, de- 
termines definitely the limits within which 
strategic plans must be made. 

It is obvious that American taxpayers, 
and all of us, in uniform or not, are tax- 
payers, cannot afford to spend all the money 
all three services want in order to set up an 
ideal Army, Navy, and Air Force. There has 
to be a limit somewhere, and there must be 
economy everywhere. In the interest of 
economy and efficiency and increased de- 
fense, Congress passed and the President 
signed the National Security Act of 1947, 
which brought all the armed forces into a 
single Defense Establishment. Last year, the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Louis Johnson, 
ordered that henceforth we would not cele- 
brate Air Force Day or Navy Day, or Army 
Day, but that there would be one day of 
observance to pay tribute to all the armed 
forces on the same day. That day is today, 

he 20th of May. Thus we have a new day 
of observance springing from the new con- 
cept of national security that has been de- 
veloped since World War II. That concept 
is one of unification into a single defense 
team of all the armed forces without loss of 
identify by any of them. The motto chosen 
for this day, “Teamed For Defense,” ex- 
presses that concept beautifully. It ex- 
presses, miltarily, the same concept ex- 
pressed politically in the motto of the United 
States, “E Pluribus Unum”—one out of many. 

We are one Nation today, and only one. 
But that Nation has grown from 13 colonies 
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along the Atlantic seaboard to 48 States 
stretching across the continent, plus a num- 
ber of territories, notably Hawaii and Alaska 
that are separated geographically, th 
not in democratic ideals or political aspir: 
tions, from the 48 States. No Army, Navy, 
or Air Force alone can defend this great 
continental expanse which is ours. Only a 
coordinated team of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, cf Regular Establishment and fF 
components, can guarantee our security in 
this air-atomic age. 

In order that you may understand the re- 
quirements and obligations of the Air Force, 
as a member of this unified military defense 
team, it is essential that you be generally fa- 
miliar with the roles and missions—the job, 
if you will—assigned the Air Force by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Air Force is today our country’s basic 
strategic force. 

As such, and as outlined in the basic plans 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Air Force is 
responsible for the protection of our terri- 
tory against air attack. It is responsible for 
supplying the Army with required tactical air 
support. And it is responsible for launching 
the counteroffensive against the heart of an 
aggressor nation to crush his industrial po. 
tential and to destroy his capacity to continue 
his attack upon us. 

The Air Force will receive full cooperatian 
and support from both the Army and the 
Navy in accomplishing its mission. But the 
responsibility for strategic bombing is basi- 
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cally ours, and our budget, our training, our 
procurement, and our strategic plans are 
predicated upon this principle. The Air 


Force accepts the responsibility imposed by 
its mission and our structure-in-being is 
prepared to discharge our responsibility in 
a manner that will reflect credit on us. 

The wartime accomplishments of our stra- 
tegic Air Force in Europe and in the Pacific 
are well known. Since the end of the war 
we have increased considerably the range of 
our striking capacity and the destructive- 
ness of our weapons. 

The B-36 heavy bomber, some of which 
you see here now, and which this new hangar 
will house, is itself both the means and the 
symbol of that increase in range and in 
destructiveness. With the development of 
the B-36 speedy intercontinental warfare 
became possible for the first time; but with 
methods of in-flight refueling developed 
since the B—36, even older and smaller planes, 
such as the B-29 and the B-50, can be given 
range that will permit intercontinental use. 

I am sure you Will all recall the round-the- 
world, nonstop flight in March 1949 of the 
B-50 Lucky Lady II, a feat made possible 
by four air-to-air in-flight refuelings. Cer- 
tainly, the flight of the Lucky Lady II, as 
well as routine flights of the B-36, demon- 
strate our ability to carry initial retaliatory 
Offensive blows sufficiently far as to reach 
within the heartland of any possible enemy. 











Not only the range, but also the speed 
of aircraft has increased several times in 
recent years. 

A year and a half ago a standard Air 
Force combat fighter, and F-86 jet, four of 
which are here today, with its six machine 
guns and a full load of ammunition, : 1 
new Official world’s speed record for all t ; 
of aircraft by flying over 670 miles per hour— 


over 11 miles a minute. 

Only 14 months ago a six-engine B-47 
jet bomber flew from Moses Lake, Wash., 
to Washington, D. C., a distance of 2,300 
miles across the co 1e1 urs 
minutes, at an ave > Ss} 
per hour. But the experimental X-1 has 
been flown not once but many times 
dreds of miles per hour faster than the speed 
of sound. 

That means that not once, but many times, 
our pilots have exceeded 760 miles per hour 
under ] perature 





standard conditions of ten 
and altitude. 
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I think these achievements—and I could 
name many more—indicate that the Air Force 
is facing, and solving, the problems pre- 
sented by the changed geographic and stra- 
tegic situation in which we find ourselves in 
this air-age world. 

Our country has the scientific and tech- 
nical ability to develop and produce the 
best Air Force in the world. Most Americans 
believe we should have such an Air Force. 
But let me voice a word of warning. To 
have such an Air Force will require a degree 
of sacrifice by all of us. 

In the Strategic Air Command, of which 
Rapid City is one base, that need of sacrifice 
is particularly great, and the sense of it 
must be appreciated’? 

Strategic air operations, aimed at the de- 
struction and dislocation of the eneiny’s 
military, industrial, political, and economic 
systems, and the undermining of the morale 
of the enemy’s people, are world-wide in 
nature. 

The units of the Strategic Air Command 
must not only be ready, like all militury 
units, to defend themselves, and us, when 
attacked; they must be ready to counter- 
attack immediately after an aggressive at- 
tack is made. And since that act of aggres- 
sion that could precipitate us into another 
war, might come from any direction, across 
any geographic barrier, it follows that units 
of the Strategic Air Command must train in 
all sorts of climates, under all sorts of con- 
ditions, and take long operational training 
fiights into many different parts of the world. 

The training of combat crews is a lever- 
ending task which must be pursued with 
vigor and consistency, because in the last 
analysis, when the bomber is airborne and 
on the way to the enemy target, the skill, de- 
termination, teamwork and morale of the 
crew will in large measure determine the suc- 
cess or failure of the mission. 

And here we come to a point where con- 
ditions on the ground, right here at Rapid 
City, for instance, can influence combat 
operations. 

Several years ago, the Air Force deter- 
mined, by analysis of reenlistments and by 
actual polls, that the effect of inadequate 
housing on Air Force morale and effective- 
ness is serious indeed. Service personnel 
whose families either are not adequately 
quartered or who are required to pay exorbi- 
tant prices for moderate off-base accommo- 
dations cannot reasonably be expected to 
work at top efficiency or to achieve satis- 
factory productivity. Airmen who give prime 
consideration to adequate housing for their 
dependents are in general the kind of stable, 
dependable men we most need. They repre- 
sent a human investment which must be 
protected. To retain them, to protect the 
investment we have in their knowledge and 
specialized training, their experience and 
their capabilities, we must give them ade- 
quate family housing. 

With this in mind, the Air Force helped in 
sponsoring legislation that would permit the 
construction of adequate family housing on 
or near permanent Armed Forces installa- 
tions. This legislation was passed by the 
present Congress, and signed by President 
Truman on August 8, 1949, as an amend- 
ment to the National Housing Act of 1934, 
It is popularly known as the Wherry Act 
because it was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator WuHerry of your neighboring State 
of Nebraska. 

No legislation of recent times is so im- 
portant to the morale and welfare of military 
personnel as this recently enacted amend- 
ment adding title VIII to the National Hous- 
ing Act. It is not concerned in any way with 
barracks on a base, but it does make possible 
with Government aid, the construction of 
adequate family housing, with modern con- 
veniences and modern comfort, at a reason- 
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able rental military personnel can afford to 
pay. It relieves pressure on the civilian 
housing shortage by placing service person- 
nel in housing reserved especially for them, 
Thus, it works in two ways, to strengthen 
the National Military Establishment and the 
national security and io benefit the civilian 
community which the Department of De- 
fense is set up to protect. 

The housing situation has been particu- 
larly bad in respect to Air Force bases be- 
cause most of the Air Force bases are new, 
and because of the tremendous growth in 
the size of the Air Force between 1939 and 
1950. Other services have some old and well- 
established bases. Most of the Air Force 
bases which have been constructed were built 
during the war when it was more important 
to provide operating facilities than it was to 
provide family housing, and in the postwar 
period private enterprise has not been able to 
provide the living quarters that the Air Force 
has itself been unauthorized to provide. 
What the Wherry Act makes possible is the 
insurance by the Federal Government of 
mortgages on rental family housing units, 
built by private enterprise, and the chance 
for such private enterprise to make proper 
profits out of their activity. It is all good, 
sound business. It is private enterprise of 
the sort we expect and encourage in the 
United States. 

But one thing is required of the Air Force 
before such construction is undertaken, or 
the corporation to construct it can be set up. 
That is a certification, by the Secretary of 
Defense or his designee, that the Air Force 
base, for which the housing will be con- 
structed, is deemed a permanent base. I 
think you will be interested if I tell you 
what the chances are of having Rapid City 
Air Force Base given this certificate of per- 
manency, and of having a housing project 
initiated here. 

A group of public-spirited citizens in this 
community, working through your chamber 
of commerce, have provided 65 acres of land, 
adjacent to the base, suitable for the sort 
of housing project the Air Force needs and 
which would be a credit to your progressive 
community. Negotiations are now under 
way for the planning, design, and construc- 
tion of such a project. 

Five factors must be considered before any 
Air Force base can be designated a perma- 
nent installation in the ordinary sense of 
the word. These factors are: 

1. The condition of the runways. Rapid 
City Air Force Base has the sort of runways 
required for Strategic Air Command opera- 
tions off this base. 

2. The construction of the base itself. It 
is satisfactory. 

3. The facilities provided, both on the base 
and in the adjacent community. No cause 
for complaint. 

4. The type of construction. Look around 
you. The type is good. So far as the Air 
Force is concerned, these four factors are 
excellent at Rapid City Air Force Base. 

Now for the fifth factor: Adequate housing. 

We anticipate that our negotiations with 
a construction company will be successful, 
and as soon as they are we will execute a cer- 
tificate of permanency with the Federal 
Housing Administration, indicating that this 
base is part of our permanent military ine 
stallations. 

So, for all planning purposes, Rapid City 
is a permanent base of the regular Air Force; 
and though we cannot say that it is such 
officially until we have a permanent housing 
project under way, I know no reason to an- 
ticipate failure in our planning. 

Apparently you want us here, and we want 
to stay here, But I can also say that when 
the housing is provided, we can expect an 
even higher degree of morale on the part of 
the personnel stationed here. And nothing 
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could be more important for the succegs of 
Air Force operations than the maintenance 
of this morale at its peak. 

Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson has re. 
cently spelled out his definition of nationg) 
security. “National security,” he said, “js 
not just the strength of our arms. It is the 
sum of all our strength—our political, eco. 
nomic, moral, and military strength—and the 
strength of all the other peaceful nations of 
the world.” 

Our political, economic, and moral 
strengths determine what our military 
strength should be. They lend themselves 


armaments in the hands of some enemy ni- 
tion, but their value for our defense cannot 
be denied. 

Our moral strength as part of our total 
defense potential is vital, though it is impos. 
sible to estimate it in terms of men and 
munitions. It is the strength of happy, con. 
tented families, enjoying life and demo. 
cratic liberties in such a community as this, 
It is the strength of freemen serving will- 
ingly to preserve that freedom. 

Today’s observance is one evidence of that 
moral strength. You have come here to 
participate in this observance of Armed 
Forces Day because you believe in the United 
States, and you believe in democracy. You 
believe in peace, and you hate war. And you 
believe in democracy and in the United States 
to the extent that you are willing to fight for 
both and—if necessary—to die for both. You 
are willing to make sacrifices, to pay taxes, to 
serve in the armed forces, to train with the 
Reserves, and in other ways to support the 
Military Establishment we must maintain. 

With this observance we honor all mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, both past and 
present, and we pay respect especially to the 
memory of all who have given their lives in 
war. We also reexamine our responsibili- 
ties—whether we are in one of the services 
or in civilian life—to the Nation and to our 
democratic way of life. 

The Air Force is convinced that the mili- 
tary security of our Nation and the preser- 
vation of our way of life depends upon the 
teamwork developed within the components 
of the Department of Defense. No one serv- 
ice can do the job alone. All services must be 
teamed for defense, and ready to defend the 
United States against aggression in any form. 

But if air power is to be a decisive ele- 
ment in our national strength, we must 
have air power adequate for the purpose. 
And that we can have with the support of you 
who have come here today, and the mil- 
lions of others like you in other communi- 
ties and other States throughout these 
United States that are one Nation. 

Such support is the greatest assurance 
that, teamed together, we can reach our com- 
mon objectives—peace and security for the 
United States and for peace-loving people 
throughout the world. 





Lesson in Semantics—Phrases “Iron Cur- 
tain” and “Cold War” Have Created 
Grim State of Mind 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to include an article bY 
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Thomas L. Stokes, which appeared in the 
washington Evening Star of May 24, 


1950: 

LESSON IN SEMANTICS—PHRASES “IRON CUR- 
TAIN” AND “COLD War” HAveE CREATED GRIM 
STATE OF MIND 


(By Thomas L, Stokes) 


It is about time now to look at a couple 
of phrases composed of ordinary Anglo-Saxon 
words from the standpoint of semantics. 
That big hunk of word is defined as “the 
science of meaning” and “that science deal- 
ing with the relations between symbols 
(signs) and what they refer to and with 
human behavior in reaction to symbols, in- 
cluding unconscious attitudes,” and so on. 

There is first, then, “iron curtain.” Wins- 
ton Churchill coined it in his Fulton (Mo.) 
speech 5 years ago and thus lowered a barrier 
figuratively across eastern Europe. Cartoon- 
ists illustrated it for us. All of us on this 
side of it became righteous folks and all on 
the other side became unrighteous. That 
was the first division of one world into two 
worlds—by semantics. We long have accept- 
ed the phrase and it has become an ominous 
fact. 

AFFECTED OUR THINKING 

Then along came another “cold war.” 
That, too, has affected our thinking and 
behavior. It has created a state of mind, a 
rather grim one. Unfortunate and un- 
healthy is the constant repetition of the word 
“war.” 

If you traveled eastward across Europe, 
you would not see an iron curtain, of course. 
What would you see? You'd see people 
working in the fields, trying to raise some- 
thing to eat and something over to sell, and 
the country and the people would look about 
the way they do in Iowa or Nebraska, and 
if you could speak the language you'd find 
their daily problems about the same as 
those of folks over here. Some of them 
would be grumbling about the government, 
just as we do, and lots of them, you’d find, 
would detest communism just as much as 
we do. 

You'd travel also through cities like Des 
ies and Lincoln or bigger ones like Pitts- 
h and Cleveland and you'd find people 
going about their jobs, just as we do 
here, trying to make a living and make ends 











n city and on farms, also, you’d find them 
rying about another war—they know 
what it’s like too—just as we worry. 

OUT TO DESTROY ILLUSION 


One bold man with vision recently has 
begun to destroy the iron-curtain illusion. 
sve Lie, Secretary-General of the United 





Nations, flew right through it, went to Mos- 
cow and sat down with Joe Stalin. As a re- 
he is pursuing his talks with the French 

d the British ana soon again with us in 


n eliort 


to get us all about the UN table 
>more and there to try to eliminate those 
phrases “iron curtain” and “cola war” from 
ge. 

a happy circumstance that President 
nan has reasserted our faith in the 
ited Nations in submitting to Congress 
> 1949 report of the UN’s work, and has 
ed to its success in settling disputes in 
Palestine, and Kashmir, thus 
such conflicts indoors—from battle- 
to conference tables, and empha- 
€a the fine work it is doing in social, eco- 
and humanitarian fields through the 
ecialized agencies recently discussed in a 
f columns here, and some of it be- 

the iron curtain. 
Very properly he rebuked Russia for her 
Wa flouting of the UN in current walk- 
nd at the same time emphasized the 
Mmon-sense attitude of the UN, in the 
this display, of proceeding with its 
usual. Here he gave effective 
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answer to Herbert Hoover's proposal to re- 
organize UN without Russia. 

Through making the UN work we can get 
rid of our semantic troubles—‘“iron curtain” 
and “cold war.” 


How to Help the Small-Business Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. McCULLCCH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lima (Ohio) News in an editorial of May 
28, 1950, has clearly and logically pointed 
out the way to help the small-business 
man. In accordance with permission 
granted by the House, the editorial fol- 
lows: 

How To HELP Him 

There is a great Fair Deal drive on to help 
the small-business man. The planners in 
Washington are beating their breasts in agony 
for his welfare and are denouncing the giant 
concentrations that are stifling him. They 
propose measures to liberalize and to extend 
his credit. 

All of this is designed, of course, to win the 
gratitude of the small-business man and add 
his vote to the dependable Fair Deal reser- 
voir. 

One California businessman got to think- 
ing and turned in a list of some of the 
governmental liabilities that are hindering 
him. These are: 

City license tax, city sales tax, city income 
tax, State sales tax, State corporation income 
tax, State corporate franchise tax, State use 
tax on materials for his products, State un- 
employment insurance tax, property taxes, 
Federal social-security tax, Federal corpora- 
tion income tax and (if his business is still 
good) both Federal and State income taxes on 
personal income. It is estimated his Fed- 
eral taxes would be doubled if the Truman 
program were adopted in toto. 

What is it that is most troubling the small- 
business man? Scan that list (it varies only 
slightly by States) and the answer is as plain 
as the vote-bait ghost written into a Truman 
speech. 


Dr. Townsend’s Contribution to Social 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, before becoming a Member of 
Congress and since I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress I have been interested in 
the problem of our elderly people. An 
ever-increasing number of them have 
been forced into retirement without any 
resources or means of support. Adverse 
economic conditions have increased the 
problems. 

While social security has been in exist- 
ence for 15 years, it has not been ex- 
tended to take in the large percentage of 
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our population, especially the rural peo- 
ple. The Social Security Act that is un- 
der consideration at this time was 
brought into the House of Representa- 
tives under a gag rule, which means that 
it could not be amended so as to include 
many, Many groups that are entitled to 
consideration. From present indications 
the Senate will broaden this base, but 
still other millions of Americans are go- 
ing to be excluded. The rural people are 
to be the large group that will not be in- 
cluded. Most people agree that labor is 
labor, and that all Americans are entitled 
to the benefits of the same social legis- 
lation. 

In many industries adequate provi- 
sions are being made, but great numbers 
of our citizens are not the beneficiaries 
of any private or governmental security 
agency. In other words, the millions 
of Americans who are among the elderly 
group at this time still have to depend 
upon welfare or relief funds. 

The movement sponsored originally 
by Dr. Francis E. Townsend has been 
severely criticized. The facts are that 
much of the social legislation that has 
been passed is a result of the spadework 
that has been done by Dr. Townsend 
and his group. Although the Town- 
send movement itself may not have had 
the legislative consideration that it de- 
served, the fact remains that if it had 
not been for the spadework done by this 
organization the elderly people of this 
country would not have the legislative 
consideration that they have had. It 
has always been my purpose and always 
will be to support legislation that gives 
equal consideration for every individual 
and every group, with the hopes that 
ultimately every American will have the 
same social security, the same benefits 
of unemployment insurance, and the 
same benefits under any social legisla- 
tion that is to be considered by the 
Congress. 

A gradual improvement in the atti- 
tude of the industrial leaders, as well 
as the public thinking on these impor- 
tant issues, leads one to believe that 
steady aithough slow progress has been 
made, and that the time will come when 
these elderly people will enjoy the bene- 
fits of an across-the-board program that 
will be fair to all. 





Seattle’s Ed Guthman—Pulitcer Prize 
Winner—A Job Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, a 
Pulitzer prize for outstanding journal- 


reporter on the Seattle Times. Seattle 
is proud of the honor bestowed on one 
of her sons—proud not only because this 
Was a newspaper job well done, but be- 
cause it vindicated a man wrongfully 
accused of being a Communist, 
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In these days of tension and fear, to 
call a man a Communist without solid 
evidence to back up the charge, is to 
jeopardize his livelihood, to besmirch his 
reputation, to expose his family and 
himself to bodily harm. We know that 
from sad and repeated experience. Here 
in the Nation’s Capital we have seen un- 
scrupulous persons indulge in smear 
campaigns; we have heard them fling 
charges of communism recklessly about, 
causing damage and suffering, not only 
to individuals, but to the Nation itself. 

Certain ex-Communists have made 
for themselves a profession as stand-by 
witnesses before investigating commit- 
tees. They have wandered carelessly in 
their chosen field, not hesitating to 
smear the innocent with their venom, 
while they are supposed to identify the 
Communist conspirators with whom 
they once engaged in their nefarious and 
subversive work. 

In the State of Washington we had 
a committee investigating people’s loy- 
alty, and one of these ex-Communists, 
Hewitt by name, was imported into the 
State to tell what he knew, according to 
the usual procedure. Hewitt testified 
that Dr. Melvin Rader, of the university, 
was a Communist, making allegations 
of fact which turned out finally to be 
false. 

Mr. Guthman, of the Seattle Times, 
undertook to run down these charges. 
By painstaking investigation, encouraged 
by Dr. Raymond Allen, president of the 
University of Washington, Guthman 
gathered the evidence that proved Dr. 
Rader to be innocent, and Hewitt in 
effect a perjurer. Unfortunately, a New 
York court had prevented Hewitt from 
being sent back to Washington to stand 
trial for perjury. It was only because a 
Washington newspaper reporter, inter- 
ested solely in the truth, devoted him- 
self to this case that justice was finally 
done to the man wrongfully accused. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Bremer- 
ton (Wash.) Sun of May 17, 1950, con- 
cerning Mr. Guthman’s fine work: 
‘TRUTH, A FREE NEWSPAPER, AND THE PULITZER 

PRIZE 

The recent honor that came to a member 
of the Washington State press and a good 
reporter—the Seattle Times and its Ed Guth- 
man—is worthy of more than passing atten- 
tion. In winning a Pulitzer prize for high 
journalistic endeavor, young Mr. Guthman 
has directed public attention anew upon 
the vital role of a free and unfettered press 
&s a cornerstone of democracy. 

The Pulitzer prizes for journalism reflect 
the platform which the late Joseph Pulitzer 
evolved for his St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

It is a platform that any good newspaper 
strives to fulfill in serving its readers: “Fight 
for progress and reform, never tolerate in- 
justice or corruption, always fight dema- 
gogues of all parties, never belong to any 
party, always oppose privileged classes and 
public plunderers, never lack sympathy with 
the poor, always remain devoted to the 
public welfare; never be satisfied with merely 
printing the news; always be drastically in- 
dependent; never be afraid to attack wrong, 
whether by predatory plutocracy or preda- 
tory poverty.” 

In the case of Mr. Guthman, the Pulitzer 
award was made for a series of well-docu- 
mented articles which he wrote for the Times 
to vindicate Dr. Melvin Rader of the Uni- 


versity of Washington, who had been labeled 
a Communist. The newspaper and reporter 
had no prior convictions in the matter; they 
merely sought out the truth, and the truth 
was—as it always is—sufficient. 

In an era when the truth is often be- 
smirched in other lands, and issues clouded 
beyond honest recognition, it is satisfying 
to observe its bright light in American news- 
papers, 

Mr. Guthman’s own story of the Rader 
case is an absorbing one. This is the way 
he tells it: 

“The Times didn’t get interested actively 
in the Rader-Hewitt dispute until after the 
New York judge, Aaron Levy, refused to send 
Hewitt back here to stand trial for perjury. 
Judge Levy inferred that the courts here 
were controlled by Communists and that if 
Hewitt returned he would be facing slaugh- 
ter. Levy wondered what the civilization of 
this State really was like. 

“We wondered how a judge could make 
such irrational statements. That was one 
factor in motivating our entry into the case. 
We were curious about the judge and decided 
to find out what evidence prompted him to 
render that decision. 

“The other reason was that the judge’s de- 
cision left the case unsettled, and there was 
little likelihood that it ever would be settled. 
Russell McGrath and Henry MacLeod (man- 
aging and city editors) felt that the question 
of who told the truth was of great interest 
and importance. Not only was the reputa- 
tion of a university professor in doubt, but 
the reputation of the (Canwell) committee 
and Hewitt—who had figured as an impor- 
tant witness for the Government in immigra- 
tion cases—also were at stake. Their only 
instructions to me were to see if I could find 
out the truth. 

“First thing I did was to have the Asso- 
ciated Press get us photostatic copies of the 
evidence and testimony of the New York 
hearing. Meanwhile, I began talking to all 
individuals who could be counted upon—or 
so I thought—to be interested but neutral. 

“The evidence presented to Judge Levy 
showed that the case had been completely 
one-sided and contained four misstatements 
of fact which were harmful to Rader. That 
caused us to look deeper into the case. 

“From the so-called neutral sources, the 
only encouragement I got was from Dr. Allen 
(president of the University of Washington). 
Others took the attitude that Rader was a 
Communist or a fellow traveler and there- 
fore, even though a mistake may have been 
made, nothing should have been done to help 
him. 

“ ‘After all, he’s only one man and presum- 
ing you do find he’s right, you'll be up- 
setting the work of the committee,’ one man 
told me. 

“Then I went to Rader and told him we 
wanted to check his story. He was glad and 
was very cooperative. His story checked out. 
Meanwhile, I also questioned most of the 
ex-Commies I knew in town. None of them 
could put Rader in the party. 

“We kept turning up evidence and affi- 
davits which further supported Rader’s case. 
Finally it was overwhelming in the eyes of 
every faif-minded person who has taken the 
time to study it.” 

This demonstration of the industry and 
vigilance of a newspaper and a reporter has 
deep significance. Dr. Rader was the princi- 
pal figure in the case at hand—but it could 
have been you, or your neighbor, or your best 
friend. 

A free press, with courage, sets the record 
straight when others were unwilling, or negli- 
gent, in their duty to do so. Dr. Rader’s 
dignity was restored and a damaging infer- 
ence against our State courts was labeled a 
lie. 

All because a newspaper, and a reporter, 
sought out the truth in the best tradition 
of their business. 
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Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, a5 
sponsor of H. 2. 8205, to rescind the 
order of the Postmaster General curtaij. 
ing certain postal services, I was pleased 
to receive the following resolution 
adopted by the City Council of the City 
of East Orange, N. J., on May 8, 1950: 


Whereas it is the judgment of the city 
council that the plan of the United States 
Post Office Department to reduce the number 
of mail deliveries and to effect other curtail. 
ment of mail service is not warranted; and 

Whereas numerous objections have been 
received from the citizens of East Orange to 
any reduction of mail service: Be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of East Orange does hereby express its 
opposition to the plan of the United States 
Post Office Department to curtail the mail 
service in the city of East Orange and re- 
spectfully urges the Members of Congress of 
this State to oppose such plan; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Senators and Congressmen 
from this State and that a copy be forwarded 
to the Postmaster General. 





Tariff Reduction Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement made 
before the committee for reciprocity in- 
formation of the United States Inter- 
departmental Trade Agreement Organi- 
zation, May 24, 1950, Washington, D. C.: 

Greetings. The President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers points with pride to the drop 
in unemployment, which, Nation-wicde, 3s 
down to an average of 5% percent. 

This is a most encouraging improvement 
from a general viewpoint. 

There are several soft spots in the picture, 
however. 

On close scrutiny they do not show up s0 
favorably. 

One of them is New England, where the 
average percentage of people who cannot fin d 
employment is up to 12 out of each 100 
workers. Roughly speaking, 1 out of every 8 
employable persons is jobless. 

This is a serious situation. 

It will become worse instead of better !f 
the State Department is permitted to ope 
the gates to a flood of foreign imports that 
will undersell the woolen and worsted indus- 
tries of New England—even in New England. 





facturers who are engaged in similar wors 
are from 4 to 20 times lower than our ow?. 

There is not one person at this hearing 
who dares to suggest that we slash the p®ys 
of our own textile workers and reduce thet 
standard of living to a bare subsistence level 








in order to offset such starvation compe- 
a textile manufacturers are coing 
well, in a financial sense, even though it is 
at the expense of their underpaid workers. 
They have many other markets throughout 
the world where they are selling their goods 


without hurting the countries to which they 


cport. 

“h fact, we do not need their woolen and 
worsted goods, because we have adequate 
production facilities to supply our own 
wants. Why, then, should the State Depart- 
ment encourage them to send their products 
here, when the immediate result would be a 
solar plexus blow to our own depressed tex- 
tile industry? 

It makes sense to help these other nations 
and ourselves by importing those raw mate- 
rials and manufactures which we do not have 
or produce. But why open up the whole of 
the United States to all imports, when such 
a policy would surely harm our established 
industries? 

Our problem is to expand rather than con- 
tract in order to provide job opportunities for 
our growing labor force. We cannot take 
care of our own workers and foreign workers 
at the same time when both are producing 
the same type of goods for the American 
home market under conditions that penalize 
the American manufacturer and the Ameri- 
can worker. 

Instead of this sacrificial policy I think 
the State Department would do better to 
advocate a point 4 program for those foreign 
nations to follow in their colonial holdings 
which they have failed to build up as markets 
over the years. Africa and the Orient offer 
tremendous opportunities for England, 
France, Italy, and other textile-manufactur- 
ing nations, if they would only pay some 
attention to the need for increasing the pur- 
chasing power of those substandard areas, 
Such a policy would open up additional mar- 
kets in places where people need textile goods 
but do not have the facilities to produce 
them. In turn, it would help to raise the 
wage rates and living standards of European 
textile workers. 

But no, the State Department is so eager 
to please foreign nations that it hesitates to 
tell them the adjustments which these na- 
tions themselves must make to meet the 
realities of the mid-twentieth century. In- 
stead, it invites them to come into the over- 
crowded American market and just take, to 
the detriment of our own people. Perhaps 
the trouble lies in the fact that the State De- 
partment is so concerned with foreign affairs 
that it has alienated itself completely from 
the United States and its domestic problems, 

You will notice that the European nations 
with disarming coyness are not pushing this 
tariff-reduction program. 

That is what I fear. 


They do not wish to arouse the suspicions 
of the American people before the gullible 
State Department commits this Nation to a 
policy that once in effect cannot be remedied. 


Then they will drop the pretense and really 
nove into the American textile market with 
& trade blitz against which there will be no 
protective barriers. 

Foreseeing this, we are here to oppose it. 

And I do not think that we are presump- 
‘uous in speaking up beforehand when the 
economic survival of basic New England 
i tries is at stake. 

Suppose we put the shoe on the other 
foot, just to see how reciprocal or fair, 
is Whole business is. 

n I, Strook, a leader in American 
manufacturing, had this revealing 

nee when his company tried to sell 
some woolen gocds to England. The price 
= the cloth was $15.50 per yard. On top 
of this, the British Government added im- 
port duties and purchase taxes to the 
t of $19.20 per yard, totaling 123 per- 
> than the cost of the goods them- 
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selves. It seems that the door to the textile 
market over there is closed, locked, and 
barred. 

Spokesmen for the State Department and 
the ECA in hinting at the advisability of 
training textile workers for other jobs, are 
admitting that if their pet tariff reduction 
program is carried through, still more New 
England men and women will be thrown out 
of work. 

In view of the administration’s concern 
over the number of people who are out of 
work in the Northeastern States, it is a 
shocking contradiction to find two major 
agencies of the Government obstinately re- 
solved to follow a plan that will increase 
such unemployment. 

We hear much about Europe’s dollar 
shortage, but it’s Hush, Hush, when any- 
one happens to observe the scanty supply 
of same in the pocketbooks of displaced 
workers in our own American communities. 

Could it be, gentlemen, that New England 
is chosen to be the humble and uncomplain- 
ing sacrifice on the altar of free trade so 
that other American industries may win con- 
cessions that will permit them to enjoy the 
double advantage of both home and foreign 
markets? 

Mr. Paul Hoffman, Economic Cooperation 
Administrator, tries to make us accept the 
dim prospects with resignation by the fol- 
lowing sophistry. New England textiles 
should not be afraid to meet this com- 
petition because I, as an automobile manu- 
facturer on leave, do not fear competition 
from European manufacturers of motorcars. 
Mr. Hoffman goes on to say that he per- 
sonally favors the abolition of tariffs on 
automobile imports. 

Now all this sounds very logical, if not 
generous. But how would it work out? 
Our automobile production is rolling at such 
a record-breaking pace that supply is bound 
to pass demand before many months have 
passed. 

Then what? Will Mr. Reuther, 
automotive workers union, go along with 
Mr. Hoffman and say: “Sure; we're not 
efraid. Let low-priced foreign cars come in, 
the more the better. It promotes interna- 
tional understanding.” 

Somehow, I do not believe that Mr, 
Reuthcr will be enthusiastic about the idea, 
for many members of his union will then 
be out of work. 

At least the members will not be happy 
about it. 

Because a man who is having difficulty 
in providing for his own family in the 
United States is not disposed to cheer on 
those high-policy programs that give away 
his job. 

But to get back to New England, its textile 
industry, and what some call its semidepres- 
sion. 

In your consideration of proposed tariff 
reductions, never forget that your first re- 
sponsibility is to work for a system of free 
trade that will not evict American workers 
from their trades. 

Too many have lost them already in New 
England. 


of the 





Visitor’s Effort Unrecognized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1950 
Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 


mous consent granted by the House Iam 
enclosing an interesting article from the 
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Wichita Eagle of Wichita, Kans., of 
March 10. The article is entitled “Eight 
Million Acres Restored for Public Do- 
main.” It is a fascinating story of T. C. 
Elliot, who retired after 33 years of Fed- 
eral service, most of which was in Wash- 
ington. 

The story concerns the restoration of 
8,000,000 acres of land for public domain 
that came about through the efforts of 
Mr. Ellict. 

Here is a case where a Federal em- 
ployee rendered unusual service, even 
though his efforts have gone unrecog- 
nized: 

VistTor’s EFFORT UNRECOGNIZED—EIGHT MIL- 

LION ACRES RESTORED FOR PusBLIC DOMAIN 

Eight million acres of land have been re- 
turned to the public domain thanks to the 
efforts of a former Government clerk, but 
the part he played in the vast transaction 
never has been fully told. 

This is the story of T. C. Elliot, 74, re- 
tired efter 33 years of Federal service, in 
Wichita this week visiting relatives, 

Elliot has two letters, one signed by the 
President of the United States, and the other 
written by a Senator from Texas, proving 
almost conclusively that it was he who fa- 
thered the idea for the huge land transfer, 
but the irony cof it is he has never received 
any real recognition for the act. 

Elliot was a subordinate in the General 
Accounting Office at Washington, auditing 
transportation vouchers, and nearing his 
time for retirement, when the plan took 
shape in his mind. 

As one close to the transportation field, 
Elliot knew, te recounted Tuesday, that 
land-grant railroads long had been lobbying 
in Congress to have removed from their 
charters the stipulation that Government 
supplies must be carried over their lines at 
reduced freight rates. 

He also was aware that millions of acres 
of land, left over from the some 152 millions 
granted the railroads by the United States 
during the development of the West, re- 
mained unused. 

Placing these facts side by side, Elliot 
evolved his scheme: Why not a barter ar- 
rangement, where the Government would 
voluntarily withdraw its right to lower rates 
if the railroads would return to Federal con- 
trol that portion of the land grants they had 
not put to productive use? 

A Government underling can dream up 
grandiose plans but obtaining a hearing is 
often another matter. That is where Ei- 
liot’s large acquaintanceship in Washington 
stood him in good stead, he said. 

Drafting his plan in a 12-page memoran- 
dum, he discarded the idea of submitting it 
through channels, electing instead to take it 
to a good friend, the late Senator Morris 
Sheppard of Texas, This was in the summer 
of 1939. 

“Senator Sheppard looked over the papers 
and hesitated over whom to send the memo- 
randum to,” Elliot narrated. “So I sug- 
gested, ‘Why not go to the top?’” 

Thus the memorandum was forwarded to 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and soon a 
reply was received from the White House re- 
porting that the matter had been submitted 
to the Secretaries of Interior and Justice for 
further action. 

It is that letter, signed in the President’s 
hand, in effect acknowledging the suggestion 
as Elliot's that the veteran employee always 
keeps on his person. The letter is 
written by the Senator, and it further sub- 
stantiates his claim. 

Elliot left the Government service in 1944, 
but it was not long after, in late 1945 or early 
1946, he does not exactly recall- which, that 
a bill incorporating his idea became law. 
The initial statute removed the restrictive 
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rate clause with respect to nonmilitary sup- 
plies. An amendment which Elliot says was 
edopted last vear included military items as 
well. Thus one of the biggest domestic land 
swaps in modern times came about. 

Now a resident of Daytona Beach, Fia., 
Filiot plans to remain here another week 
with his brother, B. W. (Bee) Elliot, and 
sisters, Mrs. Flora Taylor, 702 South Topeka, 
and Mrs. Bertha Neal, 118 East Kellogg, 





Who Is Competent To Decide Which News 
Is Slanted? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of May 
27, 1950: 


Who Is Competent To DeciDE WHICH NEWS 
Is SLANTED? 

People who are on the alert for the be- 
ginnings of censorship in this country are 
taking a second squint at the proceedings 
brought by the Federal Communications 
Commission against Mr. G. A. Richards, who 
operates three radio stations: in Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Los Angeles. In February 1948, 
Mr. Richards, who makes things as hard for 
himself as possible by holding strong anti- 
Fair Deal opinions, was the subject of a 
complaint by three former employees of his 
Los Angeles station, who stated that he fre- 
quently ordered newscasts to be slanted in 
@& manner unfavorable to minority groups, 
the Truman administration, and the de- 
pressed and despised of the earth in general. 
On the basis of these statements, James 
Roosevelt wrote to the Commission suggest- 
ing an investigation of all three of Mr. Rich- 
ards’ stations. Inasmuch as any attempt to 
control slanting runs into the touchy issue 
of censorship, the charges appear to rest 
mainly on the clause in the communications 
law which gives the Commission authority 
to pass on the character of proprietors of 
radio stations. 

Ordinary understanding of this require- 
ment is that by character is meant the 
degree of responsibility—moral, financial, or 
other—which might be expected of a man 
who enjoys the limited monopoly which 
operation of a radio station confers. The 
notion that failure to appreciate James 
Roosevelt implies deficiency in character 
would probably not have occurred to the 
framers of the communications law; nor 
would it have occurred to them that dis- 
cussions or orders behind the scenes in a 
broadcasting studio or the proprietor’s pri- 
vate views about certain politicians would 
be seriously considered as grounds on which 
to challenge a man’s fitness to operate a 
radio station—particularly when there seems 
to have been no complaint of the fairness or 
impartiality of the actual programing. If 
a Government commission is to inquire into 
the opinions, prejudices, or social connections 
of radio proprietors, we are nearing the point 
of no return, as far as arbitrary censorship 
is concerned. 

The Washington Post aptly challenges the 
FCC on its claim to deny radio licenses even 
on the ground that news was actually slanted. 
“We do not believe,” says the Post, “that 
the Commission has any standards that 


would be a safe guide in such a venture. 
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Every decision as to what shall go on the 
air and how it shall be ‘played’ is likely to be 
influenced by the broadcaster’s or the news- 
caster’s prejudices. We doubt that the FOC 
can apply stricter policies in the regulation 
of broadcasting than the press generally 
applies without taking upon itself the un- 
manageable problem of censorship.” A Gove 
ernment bureau, permitted to decide whether 
prejudice or news judgment or lack of time 
or mere whim accounted for this or that 
alleged distortion, would be an important 
instrument of tyranny. 

The argument has been that the natural 
limits imposed on the number of stations 
which can operate justified a stricter censor- 
ship than would be permissible over the 
press. New technological developments like 
FM, however, have greatly increased the op- 
portunities for competition in broadcasting. 

The Richards case sounds suspiciously like 
one of those “alarms in the night” which 
free men fail to heed at their peril. 





Tribute to the Late Samuel Gompers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the en- 
closed tribute which I recently paid to 
the late and much lamented Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, former president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, on the occasion 
of a memorial ceremony honoring him 
held by the Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor at Boston: 

May 8, 1950. 
Mr. FRANCIS E. LAVIGNE, 
Director, Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor, Boston, Mass. 

Dear FRANCIS: I more than appreciated 
your kind invitation to be with you on May 13 
at the Samuel Gompers centennial dinner. 

I fear that my official engagements here 
will not permit me to attend and I very 
reluctantly must send my regrets. However, 
please let me compliment you upon the honor 
and tribute you are paying to one of the tru’7 
great Americans of the century. 

Samuel Gompers stood out as a man, as & 
labor leader, and as a friend of the inarticu- 
late and the helpless. But, most of all, he 
stood out as a devoted patriot imbued with 
great courage, possessed of clear vision, gifted 
with inspiring zeal. In his time and genera- 
tion, he made outstanding contributions to 
the preservation of our free American insti- 
tutions. The clarity of his opinions, the 
soundness of his judgment, the moderation 
of his approach, and the unyielding quality 
of his loyalty were exceeded only by his 
devotion to the toiling masses, who form the 
enduring fabric of the Nation. 

You have honored me greatly in so gen- 
erously inviting me to join you in honoring 
him and I am proud and privileged to pay 
my own humble tribute to the memory of 
this great man, who learned early in life 
that, in the words of William Osler, ‘“‘We are 
here not to get all we can out of life for 
ourselves, but to try to make the lives of 
others happier.” 

Wishing you a most successful occasion 
and with greetings and best wishes to all, 
Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP J, PHILBIN, 
































































Free Labor Against Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a most 
unusually informative article has just 
come to my attention. It is written by 
David Dubinsky, the well-known labor 
leader and president of the Interna. 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
A. F. of L., and was published in the 
April 1950 issue of the quarterly maga. 
zine Foreign Affairs. Mr. Dubinsky’s 
article, World Labor’s New Weapon, 
deals with the new international labor 
alliance which was organized recently 
in London and with the role of free labor 
throughout the world as a dynamic force 
in the struggle against communism. I 
earnestly urge all my colleagues to read 
this very important article: 


Woritp LABor’s NEw WEAPON 
(By David Dubinsky) 


Students of international affairs were 
quick to recognize the establishment of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU), at London during the first 
week of December 1949, as “‘an event of his- 
toric importance, in many respects the most 
significant development in the struggle for 
a free world.” 

The ICFTU is not the first attempt at 
world labor organization. About 85 years 
ago, the International Workingmen's Asscci- 
ation was founded by Karl Marx; it suc- 
cumbed to the Bakunin-Marx feud and the 
differences caused by the Franco-Prussian 
War. The Second (Social Democratic) In- 
ternational was established in 1889, but could 
not weather the crisis of Worid War I. lis 
economic counterpart—the International 
Federation of Trade Unions (IFTU) —founded 
in 1901, managed to survive the war, but soon 
thereafter faced the ruthless assaults of the 
Third (Communist) International and its 
trade-union auxiliary, the Red International 
of Labor Unions (Profintern), which were 
set up by the Bolsheviks after they seized 
power in Russia. Not even the blows of the 
Nazis could entirely wipe out the IFTU, 
however, and it struggled on through World 
War II while Stalin was, for diplomatic rea- 
sons, Officially “liquidating” his Comintern. 

Despite determined opposition from the 
American Federation of Labor, the IFTU de- 
cided to merge with the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU), which had been ¢s- 
tablished in January 1945 and included the 
Communist-controlled “trade-union” orgal- 
ization of Russia as well as the Congress of 
Industrial Organization (CIO), which hither- 
to had had no international affiliation. This 
marriage turned out to be a quarrelsome and 
miserable affair, for the Kremlin persisted 11 
exploiting the WFTU as an instrument 0! !'s 
imperialist foreign policy. After about 4 
years, the British Trades Union Congress, 
the CIO, and other free trade-unions Wi) 
drew. 

Meanwhile, a realinement of profound im- 
portance was maturing in the ranks 0! world 
labor, and in June 1949 there was held & 
Geneva a preliminary conference of the 
free world labor organizations which set UP 
the preparatery machinery for the rece 
London conference. It would be false, he We 
ever, to conclude that the creation of t% 
ICFTU was merely the results of the disit- 
tegration of the WFTU. 
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of all, the new international is a 
‘ ict of a marked growth of unionism. 
a , 1933, American trade-unionism has 
ex: nded enormously, so that there are now 
16,000,000 Americans in its ranks, and the 


unity demonstrated by the A. F, 
d the CIO at the London congress 
iced d the prestige and strength of all Amer- 
‘an jabor. Across the Atlantic, the British 
inions have not only survived a ter- 
tal war but have risen to new heights 
r. The free trade-unions of demo- 
pe have revived, despite the cruel 
y vrought by the Nazis; in western Ger- 
i ny alone, the restored free-trade-union 
federation now has more than 5,000,000 mem- 
In Latin America, labor has grown in 
bers and maturity in the face of severe 
ities. In Japan there are today about 
)in the trade-unions. And in India 
and in the underdeveloped colonial areas, 
unionization has also made notable headway. 
Sec ndly, the new international repre- 
sents a fundamental departure from the pate 
lits predecessors. European trade- 

ms and actions, though very impor- 

yt its main wellspring. The pres- 
potential strength of the new organi- 
zation em in large measure from the 
strength of labor in the Western Hemisphere 
and from the rising trade-union movements 
f Asia and Africa. At the London congress 
the representatives of the young trade-union 
ments of Asia and the colonial countries 

m vigorously independent. Here was no 
staging of a puppet show of colored folks, as 
done—supposedly in the name of racial 
lality—at Communist-controlled confer- 
ences. That there was genuine cooperation 
nal of equality was demonstrated when 
8 os the 19 members of the executive commit- 
tee were chosen from organizations outside 
nd North America, where the great 

‘ of the present membership is to be 
nd—3 from Asia and the Middle East, 2 
n America, 1 each from Africa, Ause 
Zealand .and the West Indies. 
e most encouraging features of the 




































London congress was the absence of great 
power domination. The president, Paul 
Finet, of Belgium; and the general secretary, 
J. H, Oldenbroek, of Holland; are represent- 
at f all countries; and in order to 

id even the appearance of control by any 
ne | power in the trade-union world, 
Brussels was chosen as the headquarters. 

How r 


¢ 


ne of power politics in world-labor 
s strikingly confirmed by a compari- 
the attitude of the Russian unions 
The British TUC, desperately seek- 

2 to bolster the forces that were supposed 
€ In opposition to Nazi Germany, sought 
time to have the Soviet unions affili- 
he IFTU. But the Russians agreed 
consider affiliation only on the condition 
the IFTU first amend its constitution 
provide for two presidents and two 
ent etaries with separate but equal 
auth rity—one president and one secretary 
= lected exclusively by the Russian 
‘ae unions and the other president and 
ret to be elected by a general vote of 
congress, with the Russian dele- 
ticipating. The Russian unions 
Upulated that no dues paid by them 
“ere to be used in any way that might be 
as hostile to the Soviet labor or- 
, the Communist Party of Russia, 
viet Government. At the same 
_= Soviet trade-unions were to be as- 
1 the treedom to act as they pleased 
*@ all other labor movements and gov- 


How profound a departure this is from the 
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‘mocratic structure of the ICFTU is 
€d in the complete equality of rights 


of all ts affiliates, regardless of the size of 
~ country in which they function. No 
matter how small its member- 


mpelled to accept the viewpoint 
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of any other national trade-union center 
and the constitution provides effective dem- 
ocratic machinery for ascertaining common 
aspirations and for meeting common needs. 

This principle of autonomy for national 
affiliates runs like a steel rod through the 
constitution and structure of the new or- 
ganization. The prospects for full collabo- 
ration by the international trade secretar- 
jats—which are organizations for ~world- 
wide cooperation of affiliated unions in spe- 
cific trades or industries—are much en- 
hanced by the acceptance of the principle 
of autonomy. The IFTU and especially the 
WFTU could never reconcile themselves to 
the insistence of the international trade sec- 
retariats that their autonomy be main- 
tained. Prior to the First World War, Ger- 
man trade-unionism, with its high degree of 
centralism, was predominant in the IFTU, 
and this militated against a full understand- 
ing with the trade sccretariats. After 
World War II, the supercentralized Russian 
trade-unions dominated the WFTU and 
sought to turn these trade secretariats into 
mere departments of the international cen- 
ter. In its unrelenting counteroffensive, the 
A. F. of L. relied heavily on the trade secre- 
tariats and championed their autonomy. 

Experience has taught the free-trade une 
fonists the dangers of overcentralization. 
Hence the constitution of the ICFTU provides 
that: “With a view to giving special atten- 
tion to problems affecting the workers in 
special areas or regions, in order to seek to 
further the aims and objects of the confed- 
eration, regional machinery shall be estab- 
lished for such continents or areas as may be 
determined by the congress or general coun- 
cil.” The foundation for such regional ma- 
chinery is already at hand in the Western 
Hemisphere through the Inter-American 
Confederation of Labor, and steps have re- 
cently been taken to consolidate effective ree 
gional machinery in Asia. 

III 

A third factor that made possible the for- 
mation of the new international is that in 
recent years there has been much rethinking 
of fundamentals in the ranks of free labor. 
Even before the London congress got under 
way some people prophesied that its sessions 
would be torn by a conflict between the non- 
Socialist American trade-unionists and their 
Socialist-minded colleagues from other 
lands. These prophets were wrong. On more 
than one occasion, when there was a differ- 
ence of opinion, the delegates of the A. F. of 
L., CIO, and the United Mine Workers were 
actively supported by trade unions with a 
Socialist tradition and orientation The 
congress steadfastly adhered to the policy of 
opposing communism by defending the dem- 
ocratic form of government. It consistently 
avoided becoming involved in disputes over 
the question of so-called free enterprise, 
which would divide its ranks unnecessarily. 
Neither British labor, the free labor organi- 
zations on the European Continent, nor some 
of the Asiatic unions, are advocates of free 
enterprise. Yet no one can question the 
vigor or reliability of their defense of de- 
mocracy in their respective countries. 

More and more American labor has come to 
realize that the vital line of demarcation 
dividing mankind today, within every nation 
as well as among the nations, is drawn not 
between those who would have the govern- 
ment own some industries and those who 
would have such industries remain under 
private enterprise, but between those who 
have contempt for the dignity of human life 
and those to whom human values, rights, 
and liberties are paramount. Last year 
American labor rallied to the support of the 
British Labor Government while it was under 
heavy attack in the United States and in 
Britain as a welfare state. This new ap- 
proach represents the highest common de- 
nominator of agreement ever attained among 
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the trade-unionists of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the Americas. Free labor everywhere 
recognizes the essential identity of nazism, 
fascism, falangism, and communism, and 
holds that free trade unions and govern- 
mentally controlled labor fronts are as in- 
compatible as are democracy and dictator- 
ship. Adhering to this principle, the Lon- 
don Congress rejected the Thailand and Do- 
minican delegations kecause they did not 
represent bona fide unions. 

The London declarations breathe a spirit 
of self-reliance, rather than a reliance on 
the state. The ICFTU declarations of policy 
have very litle Socialist phraseology in them 
and are refreshingly free oe the clichés of 
the past. The word “socialism” has lost 
much of its luster in nea “7 es of labor as a re- 
sult of national socialism in Germany an 
the “Socialist paradise” in the Soviet Empire 
There is a widespread and growing feeling 
that though Marx is buried in London, Marx- 
ism is buried in Moscow. In its Manifesto 
and Declaration of Basic Social and Economic 
Demands, the ICFTU does not rule out com- 
petitive enterprise. Neither does it rule out 
public or government ownership; but in both 
public and private enterprise, the ICFTU 
insists that the workers shall enjoy certain 
basic rights and have an adequate voice in 
the economic life of their country. It is 
dedicated to the maintenance and expansion 
of democracy. In his significant address to 
the London Congress, President William 
Green of the A. F. of L., won hearty approval 
when he extended the concept of citizenship 
and democracy from the realm of political re- 
lations to the field of economy. The Mani- 
festo of the London congress reads: 

“We assert that economic and political de- 
mocracy are inseparable. We demand full 
participation by worker organizations in eco- 
nomic decisions affecting planning, produce 
tion, and distribution. Where vested eco- 
nomic interests block the road to human 
progress, private planning for profit must 
yield to public planning for the people.” 

In the light of the triumphant counter- 
revolution in Russia and the emergence of 
communism’s offspring, Nazi-Fascist totali- 
tarianism, an increasing number of people in 
the European labor movement have begun to 
doubt that state control is the panacea for 
social ills. As this doubt grows, there is a 
growing confidence in the usefulness of in- 
dependent trade-unionism. In nearly every 
European country, the crganization of labor 
into a political party preceded and, indeed, 
inspired the trade-union movement. The 
result was that political ideology greatly in- 
fluenced the policies of the trade-unions. 
But since the war, trade-unionism even in 
Germany, where this development had ap- 
peared in its classical form, has undergone 
a profound change. In western Germany 
the trade-unions are bona fide and free, and 
are now separate from the Social Democratic 
Party, which is still generally recognized as 
the political party of labor. 

The British Trades Union Congress, which 
has been the backbone of all British labor 
governments, is not immune to this process 
of change, and much hard thinking about 
basic principles is going on in its ranks. 
This has been especially stimulated by the 
fact that in Britain the trade-union move- 
ment is at one and the same time the back- 
bone of the Government and the guardian of 
the prerogatives of its working-class mem- 
bership. Experience has taught British labor 
that it is much easier to embrace a general 
program than to execute a particular policy. 

In sum, all the free trade-unions of the 
Old World, while still largely continuing to 
advocate Socialist measures, have become 
aware of the dangers of bureaucratization of 
economic life and the growth of the octopus 

state. Even unions with the strongest So- 
cialist leanings now realize the necessity of 
safeguarding the indepe: f their or- 








idence of 
ganizations in nationalized industries. 
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The insistence that free labor and de- 
mocracy are inseparable is at the very heart 
of the unequivocal opposition of the new 
international to all types of totalitarianism, 
the autocracy of Franco Spain or of Latin 
American dictatorships no less than the to- 
talitarianism of Communist Russia and her 
satellites. With the defeat of Nazi Germany, 
Moscow-directed communism has, however, 
become the main danger to democracy and 
world peace. It is much more difficult to 
combat communism than it was to fight 
nazism and fascism, since communism pre- 
tends to be the champion of labor and poses 
as a higher form of democracy, to which it 
tirelessly pays homage. This is calculated 
hypocrisy, yet it is because of this pretense 
that the Communist fifth columns, with 
their numerous fronts, have so much more 
influence than the Nazi-Fascist outfits. 

The defense of democracy against the Come 
munist effort of world domination must in- 
clude military measures. But military se- 
curity alone is not enough. The ICFTU in- 
sists that political liberty, social justice, and 
economic security together form the life 
stream of every free nation. Economic help 
for the underdeveloped countries, and full 
national freedom for the dependent peoples 
at the earliest possible moment, are both es- 
sential for the defeat of totalitarianism. 
The paramount prerequisite in the defense 
of world democracy against communism or 
any other species of totalitarianism is not 
piecemeal or temporary recovery, but the in- 
tegration of the economic life of the free 
countries into a balanced and sound world 
economy. The new international considers 
that the European recovery program and 
President Truman’s point 4 are sound, effec- 
tive policies leading to economic integration 
on a continental and world-wide scale. 

Plainly, American trade-unionism, occu- 
pying a major place in the strongest sector 
of world economy, has a major part to play 
in this world-wide campaign. Perhaps it 
has something to teach its friends abroad. 
The standing which American trade-union- 
ism enjoys today in the eyes of world labor 
is due above all to the benefits which labor 
organizations have won for the working 
people of the United States. Foreign trade- 
unionists are impressed by the high standard 
of living in the United States, and by the 
fact that organized labor in the United 
States enjoys greater recognition and more 
rights than in most other countries; and 
they have come to realize that, though Amer- 
ican labor has a different and less radical- 
sounding philosophy than their own, the 
labor movement in the United States has in 
practice been very successful in defending 
and expanding the workers’ interests. 

Moreover, trade-unionists abroad have be- 
gun to perceive that, contrary to the old 
assumption, American labor does not limit 
its activities to questions of hours, wages, 
and working conditions, but takes an in- 
creasingly effective part in community prob- 
lems and in international affairs. The tra- 
ditional independence of American labor 
from all political parties, its critical atti- 
tude toward the state, and its inveterate and 
unceasing hostility to all species of totali- 
tarianism have, nonetheless, been main- 
tained. The success of this policy has 
aroused new interest abroad. 

American labor has much more to offer the 
international free-trade-union movement 
than material aid. In its structure American 
trade-unionism provides the practical way 
of building a democratic labor movement free 
from denominational limitations. The 
American labor movement recognizes that the 
common struggle against the totalitarian 
menace demands that all democratic free 
trade-unions—Socialist, Catholic, Protes- 
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type—must unite their ranks on an interna- 
tional scale, 

The unity of American labor at London 
was the decisive factor in building the first 
international bridge between the Christian- 
and Socialist-minded trade-unionists. Amer- 
ican trade-unionism is, in principle, opposed 
to the organization of labor along denomi- 
national lines. In Germany, Austria, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy, American labor spokes- 
men, who are not Socialist-minded, minced 
no words in condemning all attempts to 
organize trade-unions on denominational 
lines which would only divide the ranks of 
free trade-unionism. Because of its resolute 
opposition to the organization of Christian 
trade-unions, American labor has gained con- 
siderable confidence among the Socialist- 
minded trade-unionists in their relations 
with the Catholic labor organizations. 

At the same time it must be noted that 
American labor has within its leadership and 
membership a substantial number of adher- 
ents to the Catholic faith. Yet there are no 
separate Catholic trade-unions in the United 
States. There is not even any serious call 
for the creation of such labor unions. Amer- 
ican trade-unionism has demonstrated in 
practice that there can be room aplenty for 
Catholic workers in the membership and 
leadership of a bona fide free trade-union 
movement organized on nondenominational 
lines. This obvious fact has convinced the 
overseas Catholic trade-unionists of the 
soundness of American labor practices. 

In Europe some of the Christian trade- 
union organizations have been in existence 
for decades. In some countries they fought 
side by side with trade-unions whose leader- 
ship is largely Socialist-minded. The mere 
affiliation with the ICFTU by both of these 
types of unions in any one country should 
not be taken to mean their organic unifica- 
tion at an early date. Even in the United 
States, where no denominational differences 
enter into the picture, the A. F. of L. and 
CIO are both affiliated to the ICFTU as dis- 
tinct bodies; no immediate organic unifica- 
tion has followed from such international 
affiliation. But in other countries, as in the 
United States, the affiliation with a common 
international trade-union center makes for 
closer coordination and cooperation among 
the various labor bodies. Furthermore, the 
common affiliation of the Christian- and the 
Socialist-minded free trade-unions in the 
ICFTU will tend to reduce the old suspicions 
and prejudices which have developed over 
the years between the two types of bona fide 
labor unionism. 

As an active member of the ICFTU, the 
American trade-union movement, which is 
free from the antipathies and grudges rooted 
in the nineteenth century European con- 
fiicts between lay and clerical forces, will 
certainly play a prominent role in helping 
to overcome such diverse influences among 
the democratic trade-union movements. In 
London American labor made its first sige 
nificant contribution in this direction, when 
Socialist trade-unionists voted to enlarge the 
executive committee of the ICFTU by adding 
the Italian Catholic trade-union leader, 
Giulio Pastore. Mr. Pastore was nominated 
by an Italian Socialist trade-unionist as the 
unanimous choice of the Catholic and non- 
Catholic democratic labor organizations in 
Italy. 

At the same time American labor has been 
learning many things, and has been reorient- 
ing itself, quietly, steadily, and profoundly. 
After World War I foreign relations really 
seemed “foreign” to the American trade- 
union movement. Today the situation is 
completely reversed. American labor’s com- 
plete break with isolationism first revealed 
itself after the destruction of the free trade- 
union movement in Germany and Austria, 
and the common struggle against nazism and 
fascism ushered in a new era for American 
labor, The change of mood of course ree 















































flected the changing attitude of the Unite, 
States Government and of the American 
people as a whole. In 1934 the convention 
of the A. F. of L. considered the resolution 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Wo;,. 
ers’ Union delegation “to instruct the execy. 
tive council to take steps for affiliation wit, 
the IFTU”; and after some hesitation and 
negotiation, the A. F. of L. reaffiliated wit, 
the IFTU. It was actively associated wiry 
the International for only about 4 years 
during the period 1919-39, however, for ths 
A. F. of L. feared that the preoccupation 
of the IFTU with political problems woulq 
open the door tocommunism. United States 
labor did not yet realize how fundamentally 
antagonistic democratic socialism is to totalj- 
tarian communism; the CIO and the British 
TUC believed until quite recently that they 
could cooperate with Communist-dominateq 
unions. 

Today, the A. F. of L., the CIO, and Ameri. 
can labor organizations outside both na- 
tional federations share with Socialist. 
minded European unions and all other free 
trade-unions a common hostility to Com. 
munist despotism, and to its tools and agen. 
cies. The A. F. of L., which foreign labor 
once considered a conservative organization, 
is firmest of all in its insistence that the 
international trade-union movement shall 
continuously and energetically concern itself 
with such general political issues as human 
rights, political discrimination, genocide, the 
crisis in China, the national freedom and 
territorial integrity of weaker peoples, and 
the rising menace of forced labor. How far 
the wheel has turned is illustrated by the 
fact that today it is precisely the A. F. of L 
which is most insistent that organized labor 
occupy itself with such problems. It does so 
because it has learned that only thus can the 
door be shut to communism. More and more 
the forces of free labor throughout the world 
are facing the complex problems of our difi- 
cult era in an undogmatic way; more and 
more they are freeing themselves from rub- 
ber-stamp phrases and absolutist philcso- 
phies, to seek practical, realistic solutions 
for present-day problems. 

v 
America was born in a revolutionary strug 


ican people and the organized labor mo’ 
ment have a time-honored tradition of 
position to all forms of colonialism. The 
rising trade-union movements of the un- 
derdeveloped countries count on American 
labor to bring them powerful support in 
their struggles for national independence. 
American labor can in turn imme 
strengthen the world position of the United 
States if it assumes its full obligations in 
the ICFTU. Judging by the fantastic no- 
tions that some people abroad hold about 
our country, a darker and more forbidding 
Atlantic now hides America from the rest 
the world than in the days of the first voyas¢ 
of Columbus. By full participation in te 
international free trade-union movement 
American unionism can make a maj 
tribution toward the rediscovery of Americo— 
the real America—by the people of the Old 
World. 
The London Congress is thus a landmark 
in world labor history. The road before the 
ICFTU will not be smooth nor will the cours 
be easy to steer, even though a map has 
been provided. A basic unity of purp 
and plan was achieved at London, but thre 
are obstacles ahead and inner strains 
stresses among the affiliates. Years 0! 
tagonisms will not be dissipated overni.-* 
Much will depend on the energy and exte! 
of American labor participation in the wo's 
of the new international. Indeed, Ameri- 
can labor carries a doubled responsibility, 
for it must not only support the wors 
the ICFTU, but must be no less resolute i 
keeping the foreign policy of the Um 

































crates Government consistently and vigor- 
ask democratic. Vacillating policies, such 
“the one recently proposed by our State 
sartment toward Franco Spain, can create 
‘ve misunderstandings of the American 
es among the laboring forces of 
and Asia. 
Moreover, the conflict between the ICFTU 
nd the WFTU is bound to grow in intensity 
bitterness. Both organizations are 
ting for the biggest stakes in the world— 
ts and souls and minds of many 
f working people in scores cf 
Neither organization can side- 
- or soft pedal. Moscow could not pos- 
mpose totalitarian communism cn the 
f the world without first getting a 
ranclehold on the remaining free-labor 
. That would entail the de- 
1 of the ICFTU, now the head and 
rt of intcrnational democratic labor. 
The new international fully realizes the 
riousness of the threat. The battle is all 
difficult because the WFTU is per- 











I i full freedom to operate against free 
trede-unions in democratic lands, while the 
road is heavily barred to the ICFTU in all 
iron-curtain countries. 


What is more, in France, Italy, and sec- 
t f Africa and Asia the WFTU still holds 
sitions, which the Communists 
l infiltration during the 4 years when 
eir a iation with the free unions cov- 


midable p 


iem with a mantle of respectability. 
It will i primary task for the ICFTU to 
k these organizations dominated by 
FTU and to liberate the workers from 


luence. The challenge and threat 
itarian communism to labor is world- 

It can be met and defeated by free 

r y on a world-wide basis. No trade- 
ovement struggling against totali- 
in any country should he left to 
I e al zainst an international menace 
pr {and supported by a gigantic totali- 
vorld power. A democratic world 

r international is now a vital necessity 


rvation and growth of human 
id social progress. The reality of 
1ternationalism was demonstrated 


London Congress, where all were 
d in a common cause against 


of totalitarianism and reaction. 
ipanese free trade-union rep- 
ves are in the top leadership of the 
n a kasis of equality. 
The new international is not based on al- 
hg various powers, and unlike the 
J will not be a political instrument for 
1 or combination of powers. But 
will be entirely independent of 
g 1ents of the countries where its 
alates are located, it cannot and will not 
be neutral in the historic struggle now going 
1 between the democratic and totalitarian 
countries. No organization dedicated to the 
: gle for human rights and social justice 
Can be above the battle when freedom and 
peace are so gravely endangered. 

It is precisely because the role of free labor 
‘S so dynamic that the Communist attacks 
on the ICFTU are so full of fury. The estab- 
nt of the ICFTU is a categorical re- 
pudiation of the myth that Soviet totali- 

Nanism is a progressive idea, or that the 
system offers anything that will 
nee the interests of the international 
Delegates representing 50,- 
rxers in more than 50 countries 

branded bolshevism the arch- 
{ labor. This may well turn out to 
© the blow that destroys the pretense under 
waren bolshevism has for several decades 


em t ¢ 


‘© Most of its gains—the supposition that 
a iriend of the workers of the world. 
international free-trade-union move- 
powerful weapon in the struggle 
in which all human beings and 
can strive to fulfill their aspira- 
ivilized manner and under the 
I freedom, 
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Address of Louis Nizer, of the New 
York Bar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, Louis 
Nizer is a brilliant young man who prac- 
tices law in New York City. He also finds 
time to do a little writing, and has au- 
thored the following books: New Courts 
of Industry, 1935; Thinking on Your Feet, 
1849; What To Do With Germany, 1944; 
Bstween You and Me, 1943. 

He is in great demand as an after- 
dinner speaker, and as a toastmaster he 
is without peer. At the fiftieth anniver- 
sary dinner of the Municipal Court of 
the city of New York, held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on Decem- 
ber 5, 1949, he delivered an address which 
I am pleased to commend to the reading 
of my colleagues: 


May it please Your Honors, may it please 

the distinguished guests on these daises, and 
may it please the highest court of all on this 
occasion—you ladies and gentlemen: Judge 
syman’s words were not merely an introduc- 
tion. They were a diploma—and I accept it 
even though I have never attended the school 
of virtues which it betokens. I am particu- 
larly grateful to him for presenting it with 
generosity cum laude. 

A lawyer is the eager youth of a judge, and 
a judge is the mellowed ascetic age of the 
lawyer. It is good on such an occasion as 
this, all too rare, to fuse the two into one 
unity of professional comradeship devoted 
to the noblest of all causes—the cause of 
doing justice. I am mindful of the distinc- 
tion which you have conferred upon me to 
represent the bar amongst such a galaxy of 
learned judges. But I am not unaware of 
the fact that this distinction is ringed with 
some hazards, and I intend to summon up 
all the resources of tact which every lawyer 
has a goodly supply of until he becomes a 
judge. 

A young British naval student was ex- 
amined by an admiral who had made a sur- 
prise visit to his academy. He was asked 
who the three greatest admirals in British 
history were. The young student replied, 
“Drake, Nelson, and I beg your pardon, sir, I 
didn't catch your name.” 

If any lawyer in this gathering doesn’t 
know the name of every judge who bejewels 
this dais, I am authorized to say on his be- 
half that we still include those judges among 
the most distinguished of our day. Indeed, 
I am ready to make another concession to 
tact. We lawyers are ready this evening to 
obliterate from our minds those decisions 
which were rendered against us unjustly. I 
refer, of course, to all adverse decisions. We 
are ready to take the position which a lawyer 
took when he told the appellate court: “Your 
honors decided a case identical to this a year 
ago for the plaintiff. Six months ago, Your 
Honors reversed yourselves and in an identi- 
cal case decided for the defendant. And, 
may I say, Your Honors, in both cases most 
admirably.” For we lawyers are like Shake- 
speare’s character—we take our pleasures 
with sadness and our troubles with a smile. 

If you look upon these tiers of judicial 
weight (and if there are any amongst you 
who are not lawyers, I hope you don’t mis- 
understand the upper tier to represent the 
highest court) you will see that there is 
room for one more dais. I should like to 
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imagine that there is such an additional 
dais, peopled with the great law givers of 
the past. 

Perhaps Socrates sits on that imaginary 
dais, with his long white beard, his rude 
nose, thick lips, and his bald pate—not a 
very appealing man, until ke speaks. If he 
were called upon, I think he would say to 
you: “The law is not always wice, but it 1s 
riser than those who administer it. It ex- 
presses the will and the reason of the body 
politic and claims by that title to overrule 
the will and reason of the judge and thcsse 
of private men. To seek to be wiser than the 
laws is the very thing which is by good laws 
forbidden.” 

I should like to imagine that next to him 
sits rotund Lord Braugham. He says to you 
in a deep basso voice: “A judge can boast of 
his achievements only when he can say that 
he found the law dear and left it cheap; 
that he found it a sealed book and left it a 
living letter; that he found it the patrimony 
of the rich and left it the inheritance of the 
poor; that he found it a two-edged sword of 
craft and opposition, and left it the staff of 
honesty and the shield of innocence.” 

I imagine that next to him sits our own 
great John Marshall. If you had met John 
Marshall in the anteroom of this ballroom 
where all the judges were having cocktails 
before this event, you would probably have 
seen a man of tousled hair, unkempt suit, 
and mud still on his shoes from the unpaved 
sidewalks of Washington. He would have 
been convivial and informal. He might have 
said to you what he once did say: “The acme 
of judicial distinction is the ability to look a 
lawyer straight in the eyes for 2 hours and 
not hear a damned word he says.” 

And if you were encouraged by the in- 
formality of the occasion and the fact that 
at least your cocktail glass was on a plane 
with his, you might recall to him what Lord 
Hewitt once said about the failure of judges 
to listen: “The only impartiality possible to 
the human mind is that which arises from 
an understanding of neither side of the case.” 

If Judge Marshall had been inspired by 
the light mood, he might have told you his 
favorite ancedote about the time he told his 
brethren on the United States Supreme Court 
that they must no longer sip wine during the 
discussions of cases, except on rainy days. 
On one occasion he asked his Associate Jus- 
tice, brother Justice Storey—to whom, in- 
cidentally, he usually turned and said, “This 
is the law. Now go out and find me a 
precedent’’—he asked Judge Storey to go to 
the window to see whether it was raining. 
Judge Storey reported lugubriously that the 
sun was dazzlingly bright. Judge Marshall, 
with the resourcefulness which was later to 
be reflected in his constitutional opinions, 
said: “Well, our jurisdiction extends over so 
wide a territory, that under the doctrine of 
chance, it is very likely that it is raining 
some place, so we shall have Madeira.” 

But if Judge Marshall had ascended this 
imaginary dais, then you would have seen 
six feet two of majesty and authority, and if 
he would have spoken to you he might well 
have said: “A constitutional government is 
as good as its courts, no better and no worse. 
Its laws are only its promises. It keeps its 
promises or it breaks its promises in its 
courts.” 

Next to him, I should like to imagine sits 
William Murray, better known to you as Lord 
Mansfield. It was he who was responsible 
for the maxim of the great seal of the United 
States, which reads “Fiat justitia ruat 
coelum’”’—“Let justice be done though the 
lreavens fall.” He had a sensitive eye and 
heart. He once said: “Law and equity are 
two things which God hath joined together 
but which man has put asunder. It is the 
weak and the poor who need most the safe- 
guard of a strong and independent judi- 
cilary. One cann 
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with the pack. He may find himself the pur- 
sued rabbit.” 

On Lord Mansfield’s left, I should like to 
imagine sits Judge Cardozo. Some of us 
feel we have been touched with greatness by 
knowing him. Here was a man who come- 
bined genius with saintliness. Are there any 
lesser words to do him justice? At a gathere 
ing such as this of lawyers and judges, in 
which he delighted, he would combine his wit 
with his judgment, like brushwood with tim- 
ber, to make a bright fire. 

I remember his description of that rarity, 
an arrogant judge, whom he described with 
his customary felicity, as “a Judge who had 
a suspicious familiarity with those sections 
of the Civil Practgce Act under the title 
‘contempt.’ ” 

‘Ie delighted in telling the story of the 
fledgling lawyer who appeared before the 
highest court and proceeded with great elab- 
oration to expatiate on very elementary 
principles of law. The chief Judge leaned 
down very benignly, and in a friendly man- 
ner apologized for his interruption and 
said, “I trust that counsel will give this 
court credit for knowing the fundamentals 
of the common law.” The young lawyer 
replied, “Oh, no, sir; that is the mistake I 
made in the lower court.” 

Finally, Judge Cardozo might well have 
drawn upon his great fund of aphorisms to 
tell you that in a London gallery there is 
a famous painting by Champaigne showing 
Cardinal Richelieu in three poses—one of 
the front of his face and two profiles facing 
the center. He would have told you that 
that is the way justice looks—both lawyers 
present the profiles, and only the judge in 
the center looks the truth directly and fully 
in the face. 

At the end of this imaginary dais sits 
Judge Roger Taney. He had deep, sunken 
eyes and a high forehead which accentu- 
ated his ill health. He was a man of ardent 
temperament and iron will, and when he 
reviewed the changes in jurisprudence he 
used to tell of the old English judge who 
exulted in giving harsh judgments. “When- 
ever the facts were nicely balanced, he 
seemed to be friendly to injustice. The kind 
of judge,” he would say, “who would indict 
you for blowing your nose and then quash 
the indictment because it didn’t describe 
which hand blew it.” He demonstrated the 
high mission of the judge who affects all 
eternity because he can never tell where his 
influence stops. 

From this imaginary dais, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and from the live dais beneath of 
distinguished judges, we learn, I think, the 
great service of our judiciary. 

In the Netherlands, there are stonecutters 
who live in obscure little huts and each day 
they weigh on their scales jewels so precious, 
that any one of them would suffice to take 
them out of their poverty forever. But at 
the end of the day, when they have returned 
the jewels to their anxious owners, they sit 
down serenely to dinner. On the same table 
where they weighed another’s treasure with- 
out envy, they spread their frugal meal. So 
lives the judge. He decides enormous issues 
involving other men’s treasures, and even 
their lives, but after he has polished his 
opinions so that they will reflect the bril- 
liance of his wisdom, he retires to a simple 
life of learning and serenity. 

Tonight, we celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the municipal court, the court of 
the poor who are most in need of justice; 
the poor who understand that justice should 
be the highest expediency; that justice is 
the bread of the nation and that the nation 
hungers for it. If there were 50 candles 
here tonight on a birthday cake, they would 
throw a symbolic light across the Nation. 
For those who govern lead the blind, but 
those who administer justice give light to 
their eyes. 
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And now I have finished, and I know from 
experience as a lawyer that there is one 
moment in every trial when, no matter how 
much the lawyer has taxed the court’s pa- 
tience, he is forgiven. Love flows down from 
the bench to him. A smile embraces him 
and, for a moment, the lawyer feels that he 
is the most popular man in the courtroom. 
All this is occasioned by a few words which 
the lawyer utters. It always happens when 
he says, “Your Honor, we rest.” Ladies and 
gentlemen, I rest. 





Transportation of the Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. WALSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of discussion in the 
House of Representatives pertaining to 
the recent order of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral curtailing mail service. 

I recently addressed the House re- 
garding the serious situation existing in 
the postal service, as it pertains to the 
transportation of the mail by the rail- 
roads of this country, and I pointed out 
at that time that the Post Office Depart- 
ment takes nearly 50 percent of what we 
are paying for in the transportation of 
the mail for empty railroad cars. 

Ever since the Railway Mail Pay Act 
of 1916 the railroads of this Nation have 
collected millions and millions of dollars 
from the Post Office Department for the 
carrying of these empty mail cars, and I 
recently introduced House Resolution 
547 calling for a complete investigation 
of the situation, and I wish to call to the 
attention of the House of Representa- 
tives, an editorial that appears in the 
Aviation Week, the leading aviation 
magazine in the United States. The edi- 
torial is as follows: 


Tue GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY OR OuR SELF- 
SUPPORTING RAILROADS 


We have before us the Southern Railway’s 
System’s new advertisement in Business Week 
for May 6. The rails have been pretty noisy 
for a long time about subsidies and how they 
don’t have any. This ad is typical. 

It says that of all the forms of intercity 
commercial transportation, only the railroads 
are self-supporting. “They don’t leave it to 
George,” says the Southern. 

George is you, Mr. Taxpayer. 

“The railroads pay their own way. * * ® 
It isn’t easy, especially when we have to 
compete for business with subsidized carriers. 
But it’s easier on you and your pocketbook, 
George.” 

Frankly, to the contrary, it does look pretty 
easy to us, but if what we read in the stuffy 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is true, it definitely 
isn’t easy on us tax-paying “Georges.” 

For we started reading the fine print in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and after we got 
through some of the complaints of a certain 
Indiana Congressman we could practically 
feel you railroads snitching our wallets. 

It certainly smashed a lot of illusions we 
Georges had built up in our minds from 
reading all those ads and press releases about 
how only you in the transportation world 
got none of those juicy subsidies. 


“ing Office told the Senate Post Office Com- 





































































Because Representative Joun R. Watsy 
contends that ever since the Railway Mail 
Pay Act of 1916 was passed your railroads 
have pocketed millions and millions of our 
dollars which the Post Office Department q). 
lows you for carrying empty mail cars all 
over the biggest railway system in the world 

One big reason, it seems, that you rail. 
roads can be so self-supporting is that we 
Georges paid you in 1946, for example, for 
carrying 580,462,152,219 cubic-foot-miles on 
nonlocal surface mails, and yet you really 
carried only 323,677,344,195 cubic-foot-miles 
That means that in 1946, 44.24 percent of the 
Space we tax-paying Georges paid for was 
not used. Even now, Mr. Wats says, 
Government—meaning us  Georces— 
about $250,000,000 annually to you railroas 
for transporting mail, but we receive onl: 
half this service we pay for. This is be. 
cause—as you fellows knew all along, you 
jokesters—the 1916 act requires the same 
rate for the return of a mail-storage car as 
was paid for its full outbound movement, pro. 
vided the car is not used by the railroad {or 
other traffic on the return run. 

In dramatic fashion, Mr. WaAts# intro. 
duces testimony in Postmaster Genera] 
Donaldson’s own words before the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service: 

“Yes * * ®* there is a difference in pay 
to railroads. * * * JI think what you are 
talking about is space purchased by full cars 
or storage cars or what-not. That is differ. 
ent from the regular RPO lines, the lines in 
which railway postal clerks operate. Now 
with reference to the space for transporting 
mails by full carlots or by 15 feet or 30 feet 
or 45 feet or what-not, I think that our in- 
vestigation indicated that we used about 
half of the space that we paid for. Under 
the law, if we transport a carload of mail 
from New York City to San Francisco we pay 
for that so much per foot per mile, so to 
speak, and then we pay for the return move- 
ment of the car, whether we use it or not, 
There is far more mail moving west than 
there is mail moving back.” 

After reading this, the rest of you Georges 
may like to know what the Genera! Accouw 
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mittee about this particular manner in 
which the railroads self-support themselves 
out of our pockets. After its own study of 
the so-called round-trip provision of the 
act, it told the Senators: 

“The study has indicated that cars carry- 
ing full pay loads out do not return prompt- 
ly, but are often directed to other use for 
the carrier’s convenience and substitute cars 
are returned, making it possible for the rail- 
roads to realize a greater income. The pro- 
priety of this practice is a possible quest! 
since the act does not appear to anticip 
such substitution. * * * Many subs 
cars are returned in freight trains and t 
trip is paid for at passenger rates. 

“The operation of the round-trip provl- 
sions has resulted in numerous complet 
agreements, which assure the railroads ‘Us 
payment for all returned deadheed cars @! 
empty space. In some instances the retur 
movement is in advance of the out-bound 
loaded movement.” a 

This last idea is ingenious. This wrinse 
extracts our money to buy empty space o 
the return portion of a round trip that 
hasn’t started yet. How self-supporlins 
can you be? 

And C. B. Allen, a very capable news haw ‘ 
finds interest in the GAO’s comment: in 
practically all instances, the carrier 1s pe 
more by the Post Office for the return 
car empty than if the car was carry! 
payload of a private shipper. Returmng © 
car empty is to the railroad’s advantas® 
(Especially if it can get paid for the tT in 
trip before it starts out.) 

Two years ago, Mr. Allen reported 12 \"" 
New York Herald Tribune, the railroac Po 
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office practice reached the proportions of a 
minor wartime scandal when it was charged 
in Government circles that the railroads had 
been operating empty cars back and forth 
across the country, despite an acute shortage 
of shipping space, to collect the higher mail 
nav rate. 

er Walsh, in a final word, says “The Post 
Office Department has permitted the rail- 
roads to abuse this provision of law in such 
4 way as to increase greatly the amount of 
empty space paid for, While some empty 
voturns must, under the law, be paid for, 











oads with Post Office Department ap- 


" $0 ends today’s lesson on how America’s 
self-supporting railroads are the only form 
f intercity commercial transportation who 
n't still rely on help from the people’s 
That’s how the railroads are 
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Civil Government for Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of the House Committee on 
Public Lands, I am very happy that 
today the House acted favorably on 
H. R. 7273, a bill to provide civil govern- 
ment for Guam, and for other purposes, 
The people of Guam have been Ameri- 
cans for over 50 years. They are na- 
tionals of the United States. Some have 
gained citizenship, but citizenship has 
been only open to the few. None are 
aliens. Politically, economically, social- 
ly, linguistically these people are Ameri- 
cans, 

Let us look at these people on whom 
we are considering bestowing the great- 
est privilege in this world today. The 
original Guamanians are known as 
Cuamorros, who inhabited all the 
Mariana Islands in which Guam lies. 
They were large handsome people, per- 
haps kin to the native Polynesians of 
Hawaii. But no full-blood Chamorro 
how survives. Chamorro is the basic 
stock with which Spanish, Filipino, Mex- 
ican, Chinese, Japanese, and American 
have mixed to form the present Guama- 
Mian people. This intermixture began 
Over 250 years ago. The Filipino and 
Spanish lood have been the strongest. 
During the years of Spanish rule the esti- 
mated population living in 1521, the year 
of Magellan’s discovery of Guam, was 
9,000. When officers of the United 
states Navy took the first census, the 
population had been reduced to 9,676. 
The Chamorro were almost reduced to 
‘netion. The surviving Guamanians 
“2G tong since been Christianized, thor- 
vucnly imbued with the influences of 
Western Civilization and citizens of 
“pain. Since the American regime be- 
n following the Treaty of Paris in 1898, 
An ‘rican influences have been strongest 
and iurther racial intermixture has been 
it. Only 15 Japanese were found 
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on the island in 1901 and only 39 lived 
there in 1840. The number of Filipinos 
residing among the Guamanians have 
decreased, until only 32 remained in 
1940. The American period has been 
one of racial consolidation and increase. 
The once mixed population has merged 
into a Guamanian people. By 1940 they 
had increased to 23,067 in number. 

The Guamanians have continued to 
increase in spite of the deaths and priva- 
tions suffered at the hands of the Japa- 
nese for 242 years during World War II. 
They number over 26,700 and half this 
population is under 16 years of age. All 
indications point to a future population 
of 50,C00. 

These people have not only merg< 
and increased during 50 years of Ameri- 
can rule, but, what is more important, 
they have also become Americans in 
habit, thinking, and language. English 
is spoken everywhere except by the very 
old, although the Chamorro tongue is 
still the language of the homes. Eighty- 
five percent of the people over 10 years 
of age are literate. Today almost the 
entire school-age population of 8,460 
students are enrolled in schools. The 
village schools and high school run on 
two shifts to take care of all the pupils. 
Education is demanded as strongly in 
Guam as it is here in the United States. 
Guamanians have come to the United 
States to college and _. professional 
schools. They are coming now in greater 
numbers to train for the work of doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, businessmen, and 
Government administrators that are 
needed on their island. 

One cannot be among the Guamanians 
but a short while before being forcibly 
struck with their American ways. The 
men and women who appeared before 
the hearirigs of the House Committee on 
Public Lands in November 1949, revealed 
a thorough grasp of the meaning of 
citizenship and of an organic act, and 
understood and presented their prob- 
lems in a way that would do credit to 
any American community. No interpre- 
tations were needed there. They were 
articulate in their English presentations, 
clear and precise in their thinking 

A trip down the business district of 
the capital and adjoining villages, re- 
built since the war, show Guamanians 
in the business of any small American 
city. Two young members of the Guam 
Congress have a construction company 
and import prefabricated houses. An- 
other is building a large modern laundry. 
Department stores carry well-known 
brands of American clothing, shoes, and 
dry goods. Guamanians are the owners, 
the bookkeepers and the clerks. The 
familiar sign of American famous 
brands, insurance agencies, shipping 
lines, sporting goods stores, lawyers’ 
shingles, restaurants, hamburger stands, 
pool halls, and taxi companies give an 
index of how American the Guamanians 
have become. 

A walk through the administration 
building shows all offices staffed with 
Guamanian clerks. In a visit to the 
houses of the Guam government meet- 
ing in their beautiful, mahogany-paneled 
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modern building, one hears earnest men 
and women discussing intelligently and 
with great dignity the problems and 
needs of their people in a tyvically Amer- 
ican manner. Across the street is a 
modern police station, with latest radio 
equipment, record systems, investigation 
devices, and mobile crime laboratory. A 
staff of 275 alert Guamanians man the 
force that polices the entire island, out- 
side the military reservations. They 
have the responsibility of law and order 
for a population of 75,000 now residing 
in Guam. Guamanians preside over the 
Guam courts except for the court han- 
dling Federal business and the court of 
appeals. 

One meets Guamanians as priests of 
the church, the superintendent and 
teachers of the schools, the island post- 
master, and staff of the agriculture de- 
partment. 

The people for whom this legislation is 
proposed have been long in contact with 
the Western World and the American way 
of life. These are an educated and so- 
phisticated people in search of local self- 
government and a permanent govern- 
ment by law. I was struck during my 
recent visit in Guam by the completely 
American character of these people. 
These Guamanians are no South Sea na- 
tives dressed in cotton wrap-arounds and 
living leisurely from the fruit of their 
island. Nothing could be further from 
pictures drawn by fiction of the South 
Sea people than the Guamanians. They 
are called Guamanians, but they are 
truly Americans. I found farmers tilling 
the soil and raising cattle, businessmen 
importing American manufactures and 
retailing goods in impressively sized de- 
partment stores, young men teaching in 
the schools, trained lawyers sitting in the 
legislature and the bench of the island 
courts, young men and women dressed as 
young men and women are dressed in the 
offices of Washington, performing the 
duties of clerks and minor administra- 
tors. Cars, radios, juke boxes, soft-drink 
dispensers, attractive frame cottages, 
athletic teams, and church socials are as 
characteristic of their lives as any Amer- 
ican small town. 

In the past 50 years the Guamanians 
have become Americans. In the postwar 
years the influence of up to 60,000 Amer- 
icans in their island has intensified the 
Americanism of the Guamanians. Many 
of them have become American citizens 
under the laws existing in the 1920’s, 
when a Guamanian child could inherit 
citizenship if either parent were an 
American citizen. Hundreds of veterans 
who served in our armed forces became 
citizens in 1946 under the authority of 
the Naturalization Act of 1940. Many 
more would follow suit if there were 
available courts or if the naturalization 
law had been extended beyond 1946. 

The Guamanians now live as proven 
Americans in custom and in loyalty, part 
citizens and part noncitizens. They live 
with American citizens all about them. 
Their every wish is to become citizens 
and gain the recognition which they 
nighly deserve. 
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American Taxpayers Have Sent Nearly T48te 1.—Summary of foreign grants and 


$100,000,000,000 to Foreign Coun- 
tries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDB. Mr. Speaker, with 
Congress giving final approval to Mar- 
shall plan funds for the fiscal year 1951 
of more than $3,000,000,000, our foreign- 
aid program, including $15,000,000,000 of 
World War I debts, is rapidly nearing 
$100,000,000,000. 

This huge sum of money represents 
the aftermath of both World Wars to 
which has been added a part of the 
stupendous cost of the present cold war, 

My purpose in calling attention to our 
foreign expenditures is to emphasize the 
part American taxpayers are playing in 
an effort to promote a permanent world 
peace by aiding friendly nations. 

The $100,000,000,000 of foreign aid 
does not include the vast sums of money 
spent on our own national defense and 
which are also a part of the over-all 
cost of the cold war. 

The following tables compiled at my 
request by the Clearing Office for For- 
eign Transactions, Office of Business 
Economics, Department of Commerce, 
summarize the foreign transactions of 
the United States Government and re- 
veal the huge cost of our foreign-aid 
programs through December 31, 1949: 
TABLE 1—Summary of foreign grants and 

credits utilized and capital investment in 

the International Bank and Monetary 

Fund—By program: World War II and 

postwar periods, through Dec. 31, 1949 


[In dollars, rounded to nearest million] 


TUR ominnunedigies 78, 048, 000, 000 
International Monetary 
NE. ceiicemiietinirdind 2, 750, 000, 000 


International Bank for Re- 

construction and Devel- 

i 635, 000, 000 
Grants and credits utilized. 74, 663, 000, 000 


ONG ei eet de 63, 186, 000, 000 





1end=100s0....cos«sse<= 47, 286, 000, 000 
Civilian supplies._.... 4, 983, 000, 000 
European recovery..... 5, 132, 000, 000 
RFs cAnimemannnns 2, 660, 000, 000 
Post-UNRRA......-... 300, 000, 000 
Dterim G0G. Wccensuncs 557, 000, 000 
Chinese stabilization... 500, 000, 000 
Chinese military aid... 116, 000, 000 
eo 160, 000, 000 
Greek-Turkish aid... 594, 000, 000 
Philippine rehabilita- 

ONT. sire ietemercarenn 452, 000, 000 
teem: Cb. écckinunds 29, 000, 000 
Refugee assistance... _. 214, 000, 000 
International Chil- 

dren’s Emergency 

PU ccunnieckane 45, 000, 000 
Inter-American aid__.. 84, 000, 000 
American Red Cross.... 73, 000, 000 


————— 





credits utilized and capital investment in 
the International Bank and Monetary 
Fund—By program: World War II and 
postwar periods, through Dec. 31, 1949— 
Continued 


CROCE cn ieiciiénittntinniniaes 11, 477, 000, 000 
Special British loan_... 3, 750, 00C, 000 
Export-Import Bank 

SS 3, 022, 000, 000 
European recovery..--. 902, 000, 000 
Surplus property.-.--. 1, 363, 000, 000 
SORE conennennoe 1, 672, 000, 000 
CP va genccessaeeas 768, 000, 000 


Source: Foreign Transactions of the U. S. 
Government (basic data through Dec. 31, 
1949), Clearing Office for Foreign Transac- 
tions, Office of Business Economics, Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 


TABLE 2.—Summary of ‘foreign grants and 
credits utilized—By major country: World 
War II and postwar periods, through Dec. 
31, 1949 


[In dollars, rounded to nearest million] 


eee 74, 663, 000, 000 
inthe ee) 63, 186, 000, 000 
Ra cece 11, 477, 000, 000 





ERP countries and partici- 
pating dependent areas. 52, 721, 000, 000 





DUS cccndeddcebiveinmeas 650, 000, 000 
Belgium-Luxemburg-__._.. 610, 000, 000 
ee 164, 000, 000 
Oo cacntisanncitpinitiinmii 6, 221, 000, 000 
ES oo iciceniintnictieanatea 2, 624, 000, 000 
INU scsiatecitn iineicinplioncabaial 1, 165, 000, 000 
es ee ee ade Lee 8, 000, 000 
See ee ea 67, 000, 000 
NT si cxsciinscicnipsniciuaiciataneielbin 2, 169, 000, 000 
Netherlands-Indonesia_... 1,015, 000, 000 
I se citinintteicibinnhidetienstim 208, 000, 000 
DOUG a cctsustinnmnsa 1, 000, 000 
I ictiicinicmord 49, 000, 000 
i 2, 000, 00O 
Ds cinciticemmmonesnee $1, 000, 000 
a ee 228, 000, 000 
United Kingdom.._..-..-. 36, 872, 000, 000 
Unallocated ERP countries 635, 000, 000 
ORE BO cncnnccnembes 12, 474, 000, 000 
PBR cccatacadcue 20, 000, 000 
Czechoslovakia_.......-.. 220, 000, 000 
DORN. hischicinanisctlininiveints 151, 000, 000 
I icisciionicmmanis wei 18, 000, 000 
PORE scicis aintiitschintiin weston 469, 000, 000 
Geni. nccieemnmrneneenns 15, 000, 000 
Wi: Be By Biicccmuncmecmsmin 11, 249, 000, 000 
Se icanasnnsennen 332, 000, 000 
American Republics.....-.. 1, 196,000, 000 
DN Riiinticivivnsnainiainmnns 17, 000, 000 
i caicnitntictererussestnicnmtaniamnaadaligan 17, 000, 000 
CR evinctinncutntaake 173, 000, 000 
Risks teccndcncdawenesdne 3, 106, 000, 000 
is dineniticnmmtotiionsiand 20, 000, 000 
TRG .dvactiimibccdacdaiits 176, 000, 000 
TO sis cian cticicicevitnnisiaithicilitinlinlatit 38, 000, 000 
POP n cctivcecoctsonoesnasun 1, 716, 000, 000 
eS a 300, 000, 000 
Sis cian nennnmameweneain 17, 000, 000 
pS ee 620, 000, 000 
Ryukyu Islands.........--. 53, 000, 000 
i) 84, 000, 000 
All other countries......... 41, 000, 000 
International organization... 610, 000, 000 
a 1, 335, 000, 000 


Source: Foreign Transactions of the U. S. 
Government (basic data through Dec. 31, 
1949), Clearing Office for Foreign Transac- 
tions, Office of Business Economics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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TABLE 3.—Indebtedness of foreign govern. 
ments to U. S. Government Grising jrom 
World War I as of Jan. 1, 1950 


Total... csocscccuse $15, 995, 659, 228 

ee 

Armenis.. co... cascesseis - 29, 881, 359 
Austria... -..-.--cnccce 26, 024, 549 
OE. ois ntti 541, 001, 078 
Czechoslovakia_........... 195, 716, 029 
I wcccckunntinhecking 27, 068, 086 
ho EE a 7, 791, 558 
SIR inci é i atnddepeneieien 4, 953, 341, 449 
Gress Bin... .nncsniincese 7, 099, 209, 309 
GQHOGUS, .ccntcctninnusmeae 38, 834, 815 
OIE ncssaneenendnet 3, 089, 604 
DOT ine cag inns queseentauns 2, 074, 631, 284 
ROVER. wc ccccccenenasckek 11, 191, 461 
DAR, nnn cen cunnennel 10, 034, 194 
er 338, 743, 114 
RETR warns ocnumnnaand 83, 065, 257 
OE ce nconnangcmibni 491, 302, 893 
Wugoslevis... cctccancnea 64, 783, 281 


Source: Foreign Transactions of the U. s, 
Government (basic data through Dec. 31, 
1949), Clearing Office for Foreign Transac. 
tions, Office of Business Economics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce (Bureau of Accounts, 
Treasury Department). 





President Truman’s Speeches at Various 
Points in the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States recently 
took a trip to the west coast. On that 
trip he made several stops throughout 
the country, at which he made several 
statements and speeches. There has 
been some controversy because of re- 
ports of those speeches and answers to 
the speeches, made by our Republican 
friends. In order that the Recorp may 
be clear, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, separately, each 
speech made by the President, at Grand 
Coulee Dam, at Wallula, Oreg.; at 
Pendleton, Oreg.; Umatilla, Oreg.; La 
Grande, Oreg.; Baker, Oreg.; Ontario, 
Oreg.; Huntington, Oreg.; Pasco, Wash.; 
Wilbur, Wash.; and at Gonzaga Uni- 
versity, Spokane, Wash. 

I commend these speeches which were 
made at so-called whistle stops as being 
good reading not only for all Americans, 
but particularly for Republican critics ol 
the President of the United States. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the Recon) 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT DELIVERED AT P* 
DEDICATION CEREMONIES OF GRAND COULEE 
Dam, THurspay, May 11, 1950 
This is an inspiring occasion. We bv 

come here to dedicate Grand Coulee Dam ‘i 

one of the mightiest structures man has ©" 

built. 

With this dam, man’s ingenuity 4 d per 
severance have dramatically tramsformiea \ 
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erates electricity, it 
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‘vy of a mighty river into a great new 





ene! 
source of national strength. 

at the foot of this dam is the world’s larg- 
est power plant It is already generating 


x any other 
nt in the world. 
Behind this dam is a reservoir which ex- 
ig 151 miles to the Canadian border. 
. water in that reservoir not only gen- 
helps prevent floods. 
} soon, it will pour forth to irrigate thou- 
; of acres of land which are now desert. 
Grand Coulee Dam—with its tremendous 
i irrigation benefits—is an instru- 
forged to contribute 


more low-cost electric energy than 


our democracy, 


t better life for ourselves and our children. 

dam was not built by accident. It is 
here because men with vision and deter- 
mination fought for its construction. Men 


re here today—saw what 
mean 
President Franklin Roosevelt, 


x by 


seen abandoned for lack of 


‘the State of Washington—many of whom 
this dam could 
to the Northwest and to the Nation. 
whose name 
nors the reservoir behind the dam, trans- 


formed their vision into reality. 





his dam had to be fought for. It had to 
ye built over furious opposition. You re- 
yer What its opponents said. One Con- 
sman said: “Up in the Grand Coulee 
intry there is no one to sell power to 
xcept the coyotes and jack rabbits, and there 
ver will be.” Other opponents of Grand 
said it would be a “white elephant.” 
said it would be of no more value 
1 the Pyramids. 
We can laugh today at such foolishness. 
t the generators at this dam are 
I n at overcapacity, straining to meet 
ie soaring demands for power. All about 
1e Pacific Northwest—in this land 
was called the land of “coyotes and 
new jobs, new industries, new 
ties have been created. 
se who opposed Grand Coulee 
trying to cover their tracks. They are 
to jump on the band wagon. 
But they can’t erase the record. They did 
and then, and they do not under- 
w, the progressive steps that are 
essary to keep our democracy strong, and 
nt, and moving forward. 
The fundamental error of those who op- 
Grand Coulee was their failure to 
nd that the United States is a 
ving, dynamic country. They saw no 
ito plan and work for a greater future. 
way things were, was good enough for 
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k rabbits” 


tunaerst 


But the American people have never been 
t h the way things have been in 


the past. Our whole history is a record of 


riving to make things better. 
One hundred years ago, out here 
thy men and women were opening 
new frontiers along the Oregon Trail. 
’ struggled and fought to create farms 
s Out of the wilderness. 

yonents of progress would have you 
it the frontiers are closed. They 
* we should now relax and struggle no 

re. Those are the men of little faith. 
I say to you that the American spirit 
" ized the Oregon Trail is not dead. 
ie Northwest you are still pushing 


in the 





ers 
i€rs. 


is no better example of that than 
great dam. Less than 15 years ago, 
energy of the Columbia River poured 
to the Pacific Ocean. It flowed 
which were hampered by lack 
er, and past farm lands which had 
water. 

e days, the people of the Northwest 
their living primarily from timber and 
They exported raw materials and 
i finished goods. They lacked the 
d to process and manufacture 

“ OWN raw materials, 


Yet, through the heart of their rich coun- 
try flowed the greatest potential source of 
hydroelectric power in the Nation—the Co- 
lumbia River system. This area, tremen- 
dously rich in natural resources, was stifled, 
its future was limited, because it was une 
able to tap its own native source of power. 

Today, we are well on the way to harness- 
ing that power. The imagination and vigor 
of freemen have put the Columbia to work. 

The results are clear. The Northwest is 
no longer a backward colony. It is now one 
of the fastest-growing parts of the cov ntry. 
In the past 10 years, the population of Wash- 
ington and Oregon has increased more than 
30 percent. 

Jobs—permanent, productive jobs—have 
been available in new industries that have 
been established to use the Columbia's low- 
cost power. In the past 12 years, 11 new 
plants alone have paid more than $135,000,- 
000 in wages and nearly $50,000,000 in taxes. 

Power from the Columbia has not only 
served industry. It has made life easier in 


homes and on farms. The use of electricity 
on homes and farms in the State of Wash- 
ington is more than twice the national 
average. 


When Grand Coulee was being built, some 
thought it would hurt other parts of the 
country by drawing plants and industries 
from them. Of course, that has not hap- 
pened. 

The plants that have sprung up here were 
not moved from other States. They are new 
enterprises, adding to the productive capac 
ity of the whole country. 

The growing payrolls of the Northwest 
have made bigger markets for producers in 
every State. The products turned out here 
are needed elsewhere. Nearly half the alu- 
minum of the United States is produced 
along the banks of the Columbia. This alu- 
minum is used everywhere in country. 
A single rolling mill 90 miles from here— 
at Spokane—is providing basic materials for 
600 factories, from Boston to San Diego. 


the 








What has happened here is what none 
in the case of underdeveloped ry- 
where—in our country and the world. 


Sound, productive investment always makes 
bigger markets and more jobs. 

Not oniy is Grand Coulee contributing to 
the growth and strength of t 
is also a paying proposition from the st 
point of the taxpayers. 

When the dam was being built it was at- 
tacked as a colossal waste of public fui 
Well, that was a colossal misstatement. The 
investment in the power facilities of Grand 
Coulee is being repaid right now, and with 
interest. And in a broacer the entire 
investment has already been repaid several 
times over in the increased national wealth 
it has brought. 

We are not stopping our work : 





the Nation. I 


ids. 


sense, 


t this point. 


he Grand Coulee project itself is not fin- 
ished. More power generators are beifg 
added. And over the next several years we 
shall begin to put water on the land below 
here. Thousands of family-size farms will 
replace the present sagebrush. 


Elsewhere in the Northwest work on other 
dams is proceeding. Hungry Horse Dam in 
Montana, Chief: Joseph Dam just down the 
Columbia from here, and McNary Dam on the 
Oregon-Washington border, are under 
construction. These and other dams are 
part of the great work that must be done to 
produce power, promote inland navigation, 
reclaim land for cultivation, and prevent 
destructive floods. 

But even more than this is involved in the 
development of the resources of this area for 
solid growth. Forests and grasslands should 
be placed on a permanent, sustained-yield 
basis. Soil should be conserved and im- 
proved. Fisheries should be protected and 
enhanced. Mineral resources should be 


all 
aia 


opened up and developed. 
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All this work can and should go forward 
together. Resources that occur together in 
nature must be developed and improved 
together. 

This is the goal we are working toward here 
in the Northwest. It is the same goal for 
which we are working in other parts of the 
ccuntry. 

In the Central Valley of California we are 
developing great power resources. With the 











help of that power we are redirecting the 
available water of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin s to bring about the most pro- 
es ultural use. 

In rado River Basin we are work- 
in: ‘ eve the most sensible uses of the 





, 
very limited water supply, and to expand the 
power supply throughout ‘the basin. 

Down in the Texas, Okla , and Arkan- 
sas area a number of dams are producing 
power, and others dre being built. In that 
area also, as in the lower Mississippi Valley, 
soil conservation, flood control, drainage, and 
navigation work is going forward. 

In the Southeastern States we are moving 
ahead with the construction of flood-control 
and power dams on the Savannah River, the 
Roanoke, and other streams. In that area, 
also, it is necessary to shift land uses to con- 
servation farming and to restore the pine 
forests. 
he northeastern part of the country has 


homa 


great possibilities for the development of 
additional hydr« electric power resources. 
Power from the redevelopn reset of Niagara 
Falls and from the St. Lawrence project will 
be nearly as cheap as the power out here in 
the N :thwest. It is badly We 


needed. 


should construct these proje as soon as 








possidle. And there are also power sites on 
the rivers of New England which should be 


developed soon. 
In the Ohio Valley 
Lakes, the principal 


nd the Great 
hat is being done 











is on flood cont navigation, and soil con- 
servation. There is also much need for re- 
forestation. 

The Missouri River Easin is so large that 
it requires considerati of l ects of 
resource development m e high plains 
in th he hui ( 1e lower 
Missot basin pre } 
most e} roble 
that I SAI in 
cpment of flood contr 
power works, as well as i! 
tion efforts on crop and 

I have left till last me 


nessee Valley. In that val! 
more progress than in ; 
the idea of coordinated pl 
sources was first worked 


pletely applied. 








thority has been ou 
in its area. 

We have worked out a set of recommenda- 
tions for a Col a Valley Administration 
which builds on 1at successful experience 
but recognizes the different circumstances 





out here. Take one si 


ple example. In 
this ar ! 


> use OI wat 





his liveliho 





is vital to hood, and is protec l 
by State laws. That is the way it should 
be, and the Columbia Valley Administration 
I have recommended would have no power 
to tamper with anyone’s water rights. 





The private power lobby, and ¢ 
who have selfish 


ther people 
ts to maintain 





the Columbia Valley Administration would 
be a superstate. Of ccurse, that is not 
rue. Ask the people in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. Ask the mayors of the cities and the 





governors of the States in t ley wheth- 
er State and local governments are stronger 
or weaker as a result < e progress e 
TVA has brought. Ask t 1 whet 

have more or less influ e ¢ wh 

pens in their valley with an agency that 

its headquarters righ here where they 


deal with it at first hand. 
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They will tell you that the TVA is the 
greatest thing that ever happened in their 
part of the country. 

I believe the Columbia Valley Adminis- 
tration is a necessary next step in the sene 
gible, Gemocratic development of the re- 
sources of the Northwest. I believe the peo- 
ple of this area think so, too. And when 

ey make their voices heard, I am sure the 
Columbia Valley Administration will be es- 
tablished. 

We have embarked, all over the country, 
on the task of fully developing our resources 
for all the people. This is a job that will 
take many years to complete. It will ree 
quire sound and careful planning. 

But it is a work that fires the imagination. 
We are undertaking to use the resources 
we have so that they will grow, and not 
diminish, over the years. We intend that 
our children, and their children, shall live 
in a more productive and more beautiful 
land than we do. 

We shall not get the job done, however, 
by sitting still. We must continue to take 
positive action. And we shall have to con- 
tinue to overcome the opposition of those 
who do not understand the greatness of our 
goal, or who fear some impairment of their 
selfish interests. 

We will meet opposition from the private 
power groups. Many of them—there are, of 
course, honorable exceptions—do not want 
the energy of our rivers put to use as power 
and sold to the people at cost. 

We have already met this opposition in 
building Federal projects. And the people 
have met the same opposition in localities 
where they wanted to establish local public 
power agencies, such as public utility dis- 
tricts and REA co-ops. 

This opposition of the private power com- 
panies is wrong. It would deny the people 
the benefits of low-cost power they them- 
selves have brought about through public 
investment. 

I am sure we will continue to overcome 
this opposition, just as we already have done 
in building Grand Coulee—just as the people 
already have in Nebraska, in large parts of 
Washington and Oregon, and in other sec- 
tions of the country, where they have decided 
to distribute power through public bodies 
and cooperatives. 

The benefits of public investment must be 
passed on to the people whose tax money is 
being used. Those benefits must not be 
diverted for private profit. We will continue 
to fight—and win—for that principle. 

No doubt we shall also have to fight those 
who think expenditures for resource develop- 
ment are a waste of public funds. They 
should have disqualified themselves by now. 
Their fantastic claims about Grand Coulee 
prov. that they can’t tell the difference be- 
tween a waste of funds and a sensible in- 
vestment. 

Finally, we will still have to fight those 
who imagine that every progressive action is 
another step down that famous “last mile to 
socialism.” The facts continue to make that 
claim ridiculous. They called Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee steps to socialism. Now, I ask 
you—is private enterprise in the Pacific 
Northwest stronger or weaker as a result of 
those dams? Have you lost or gained indus- 
tries and jobs? Do the people out here have 
less or more freedom? The answers are per- 
fectly obvious. 

It is clear that we must go ahead in every 
part of the country with our resource devel- 
opment work. And proceed we shall. We 
shall not be stopped by those who are timid 
or short-sighted or selfish. We shall not be 
stopped by discredited claims or by tattered 
slogans. 

Our whole future depends on the wisdom 
and maturity we bring to bear on our na- 
tional problems. We are engaged in a great 
struggle to achieve peace in a world beset 
with danger and threatened by Communist 


‘ 


imperialism. We shall be engaged in the 
struggle for peace for years to come. 

If we are to be successful, we must dis- 
play the adventurous spirit and the firm 
courage of our pioneering fathers. We shall 
not succeed if we follow the advice of those 
who look backward, sighing for the fancied 
security of an earlier time. We must have 
strong minds, ready to accept the facts as 
they are, and to make bold, new plans based 
on the facts. 

We shall need the same kind of vision that 
saw Grand Coulee Dam when there was 
nothing here but desert. 

We shall need the same kind of steady 
perseverance that built this mighty dam 
over the opposition of men with narrow 
minds and faint hearts. 

With that kind of vision and determination 
we can build a world in which men can be 
free under laws of their own making and can 
live at peace with one another. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT, WALLULA, OREG., 
May 10, 1950 


It certainly is a pleasure to see you here 
tonight, and I am more than happy to be 
here. 

I am sorry that we are 10 minutes behind 
schedule, and I can’t stay with you as long 
as I had anticipated staying. 

We have had a grand day today. Every- 
body has enjoyed it. I hope the rest of the 
evening is going to be as good as the day 
has been. 

Thank you very much for coming out, 





REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT, UMATILLA, OrEG., 
May 10, 1950 

I am very glad to have this opportunity to 
visit Umatilla. I am very much inter- 
ested in the McNary Dam which is being 
built just a short distance from here on 
the Columbia River. 

I was well acquainted with Senator Mc- 
Nary. He was leader of the minority while 
I was in the Senate, and one of the finest 
men I ever met, and I am very happy that 
this dam, named in his honor, is going to be 
completed one of these days. 

It will bring power and improve naviga- 
tion to this region. McNary Dam is an ime 
portant unit in a series of giant projects 
which will harness the energy of the Colum- 
bia River for the benefit of the people. 

The development of this river is one of 
the most magnificent undertakings the world 
has ever known. It is a tribute to the vision 
and determination of the people of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. It is also an outstanding 
example of how the people of the Nation can 
achieve great goals by using the resources of 
tht Federal Government. 

The fact is that these big dams on the Co- 
lumbia River would not have been built un- 
less the Federal Government had built them. 

There 2re some people, I think, who would 

ather that they had never been built. 
There are some people who no matter what 
the Government starts out to do are against 
it. 

I have heard so much clap-trap lately from 
people who are against progress that I did 
a little research on what these same people 
have been saying about new programs for the 
last 17 years. For the last 17 years, believe 
me, they have been against almost every- 
thing that was proposed. And the fact that 
none of their dire predictions have come true 
does not stop them for a minute, They just 
keep on predicting disaster and hope that 
some day disaster will overtake us so they 
can say, “I told you so.” 

Here is an example that will be of in- 
terest here in Umatilla. Back in 1937—I 
was in the Senate then—we passed a hous- 
ing law to help the cities build low-rent 
public housing. At that time one of these 
Congressmen who was against everything 
said, and this is what he said: “By the 


ara am 
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passage of this bill you speed the day when 
your mayors will become obsolete, when your 
governors will be simply ornaments,” We) 
now, that day has not arrived yet, has i: 
Nothing of the kind happened. What qiq 
happen was that we got some good housing 
built, and during the war it came in ver. 
bandy. 

Then, after the war, we wanted to reviye 
this kind of housing legislation to help re. 
lieve the acute housing shortage, and wha: 
happened—we heard the same old hue anq 
cry. 

Finally, we overcame this opposition to ce 
@ public housing law in the first session of 
the Eighty-first Congress last year. And we 
are going to get some more low-rent public 
housing. 

(A voice in the crowd: You hope.) 

Yes, we hope, and if you work hard enouch 
you can help me to get it. That is what | 
am out here for. 

Some of it is going to be right here jn 
Umatilla County. I have a report right here 
describing one of those housing projects, 
and I am very glad that you are going to 
get it. I am sure that the people of this 
community are not going to be frightened 
or fooled by a campaign of scare words any 
more than Iam. I am hard to scare, as you 
know. We are going right on working for 
prosperity and peace, and if we keep up 
that sort of program, if we keep right at it, 
there isn’t anything in the world can stop 
us from getting the kind of a peace that we 
want, there isn’t anything can stop us from 
getting the proper development for this part 
of the world and all the rest of the United 
States. 

I can’t tell you how much I appreciate 
this most cordial reception for me. It has 
been wonderful. I have been across Iowa 
and Nebraska and Wyoming and Idaho and 
a corner of the State of Oregon, and I don't 
think I ever had a more cordial reception or 
a& grander time since I have been in public 
service, and that has been 30 years. 

I was riding around this part of the world 
in 1948, making a bid for your votes,.and I 
am out here now to make a report to you as 
President of the United States on what I am 
trying to cdo and what I want you to help 
me do for the welfare and benefit of this 
country. 

It has been a very great pleasure to be 
here, and I appreciate your cordiality and 
your kindness in receiving me this way. 

Thank you very much, 


very 





REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT, J.A GRANDE, One 
May 10, 1950 


Thank you very much. It looks to me 
like everybody in this part of Oregon is here 
I see three high-school bands, I believe, ot 
of them just performed for me and did it 
well—just like it ought to be. 

As I came into La Grande, it Is e: 
see why my good friend, Justice Doug! 
spends so much of his time in the Walloy 
Mountains. I am glad to hear that it will 
take a lot more than a set of broken ribs t 
keep him from returning to this part of the 
country. 

Here in this area, and throughout 
whole Northwest, one of your greatest asst 
is timber. More people in this State make 
their living from lumbering than from 40! 
other industry. That is important to ¢ 
body in Oregon. When the lumber indus 
is in good shape, that means more jobs, big- 
ger payrolls, and better markets for farmers 
and businessmen. 

Here in Oregon you saw what a slump !0 
the lumber industry could mean. | rau 
and winter a lot of people lost their jobs 
temporarily, and a lot of logging companies 
were in trouble for a while. 

Things are back on the upgrade now 
And we have got to keep the lumber industty, 
and our whole economy, moving upward. 


the 
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One of the big reasons the lumber industry 
sinning full blast again is that housing 
ruction all over the country is at high 
A great share of the credit for that 
s to the housing programs of the 
seral Government. For the last 17 years 
nave been developing housing legislation 
+ is helping people right now to build 
uses. 
nat is important to the people who want 
es. And it is important to the lumber 
try here in the Northwest. Last year 
0cO board feet of lumber were 
and sold in Washington and Ore- 
. is a market worth keeping. And 
Iam glad to know that more and more proc- 
plants are being built out here, to 
‘raw lumber into plywood and other 
finished products. 

But there are other things that need to 
be done if the lumber industry is to stay 
ealthy. There was a time, in the not too 
past, When it was common practice 
1 off the cream of the forests in a 
iin quick profits. 

Jere in the center of the ponderosa pine 
region, you have learned that the manage- 
ment and harvesting of timber must be on a 
sustained yield basis. That is the way to 

we a permanent lumber industry. 

Another thing we must do is to make sure 
that our public forest resources are made 

ilable to everybody on a fair and equal 

isis. We must not allow any monopolistic 
exploitation of these resources. 

Over in the western part of the State the 
Secretary of the Interior has just issued new 

road and sales regulations for some of 
public forest lands. These regulations 
ide the small timber operator with 
Government timber on equal terms 

h the large operator. Small and large 

rators are now cooperating with the Fed- 
rnment in making these regulations 
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I think it is a fair way to treat the use of 
ur natural resources: for the benefit of 





| step we need to take is to protect 
s better against fire, and to re- 
t-over and burned-over areas. Iam 
1 to hear that the State of Oregon is 
king progress in replanting timber in some 
the big burned-over areas. This is a tre- 
task, but I hope it will be carried 

usly. 
All this work will take a considerable in- 
ment of money in a careful, long-range 


1. Some people seem to think it is 
| to invest public funds in roads, and 
tion, and reforestation. That is a 
t-sighted view, and I don't go along 
em, because these investments will 
t tremendously in better forests in the 


It is the same way with the expenditures 
We are making in our effort to keep peace in 
world. It is a hard struggle, and the 
national security are by far the 

st part of the budget. But the cost in 

nd cents is nothing compared to the 


Trible t of another war. 
Va . ‘ 
W must remain strong economically, 


arms and strong in spirit. We 
perate with the other free nations. 
the surest ways to preserve the 


been a grand thing to see you here 


‘ay. I appreciate very much your coming 
I have had a most cordial welcome in 


State of Oregon. It looks to me 
hody in this end of the State has 
d a chance to take a look at me, 

is What I want you to do. 
that the people of your State, while 
them call themselves Republicans, 
usually vote with the Democrats on 
that counts. And I appreciate 
much—I appreciate that very 
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REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT, BAKER, 
May 10, 1950 


Thank you very much. You are very kind 
to give me a reception like this, in this great 
town of Baker, and I want to tell you how 
much I appreciate it. 

You know, I Know something about the 
gentleman for whom this city.was named. 
He was a most remarkable man. He was the 
first Senator from Oregon, and he had been 
a Congressman in Illinois, and had helped 
write the Constitution of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and he came up here to make a 
speech for Abraham Lincoln, and they elected 
him to be United States Senator from Ore- 
gon in 1859. 

When the Civil War broke out in 1861, 
he went over into Pennsylvania, and believe 
it or not he organized a volunteer regiment 
which he called the First California, and 
there wasn’t a Californian in it. 

They went down with Baker to Ball's Bluff 
and he got himself killed. I went to see 
General Marshall who lives in Leesburg, Va., 
on part of the old Pall farm for which Ball’s 
Bluff was named, and the general and I tock 
a walk over the Ball’s Bluff battlefield, and 
we found a little plaque in the cemetery 
there, about 40 by 60, with 21 unknown dead 
buried in it. And we couldn't find Baker’s 
grave so we took a walk about a hundred 
yards down in the woods and we found a 
little stone marker which said “Col. Edwin 
Dickerson was killed here.” General Mar- 
shall and I didn’t know whether he was bur- 
ied there or not, so we got hold of your Sena- 
tor from Oregon, WAYNE Morse, to come up 
there and point out the place and suggest 
erection of a monument to that great Mr, 
Baker. We found out afterward that Mr. 
Baker was buried in San Francisco in a ceme- 
tery which he himself had promoted and 
made a fortune out of. So I don’t know 
what we can do about it. 

But he was a great man and I would like 
to see the great State of Oregon erect a 
marker—a decent marker—at the place 
where he fell. If you will read your his- 
tory, you will find out something about him 
that will make you proud. 

He was a real politician, and you know 
they are hard to find. 

Your city, like all of the great State of 
Oregon, has been growing fast in recent 
years. That is splendid, and I hope that 
you keep right on growing. To do that, 
however, there must be continued develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the 
Northwest. 

You know that there are many obstacles 
in the way of sensible development of your 
resources. You saw an example of those 
obstacles a few weeks ago, when the au- 
thorization for Hell’s Canyon Dam—which 
you are advertising here tcday—and other 
projects was defeated in the Senate. 

About 3 years ago, I directed the Army 
engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
to get together and bring in a sensible, 
coordinated plan for the work of those two 
agencies. 

This was the program that was before the 
Senate last month. I had a logical schedule 
of dam construction—I spell that d-a-m— 
and it had a basin account to permit uni- 
form, low-power rates. That was obviously 
a good program, as far as it went. 

But look what happened to that program. 
Hell’s Canyon Dam was knocked out. The 
bacin account was knocked out. A number 
of other projects were knocked out, and 
when the bill passed the Senate, it con- 
tained only a lopsided set of projects for 
one agency. 

That is no way to proceed. It throws 
the entire program out of balance. We need 
to have equal consideration of all resource 
needs—soil conservation, reclamation, the 
generation of power, flood control, and every- 
thing else, 
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I am sure we will get Hell’s Canyon Dam 
before we quit. We have got to have it. 
It will add close to a million kilowatts cf 
power to this section of the country. It 
will help control flocdwaters, it will help 
bring a higher standard of living to this 
entire region. 

We can’t go on with an unbalanced ap- 
proach to river basin development. We are 
wasting precious time and precious resources, 

That is why I have recommended the one 
sure way to realize unified development of 
all the natural resources of this region, and 
that is through the creation of a Columbia 
Valley Administration. 

The Columbia Valley Administration can 
present a single plan fcr the whole area, 
giving the proper balance to all sections and 
all resource needs. And the Columbia Val- 
ley Administration would be run by men 
from this area, living in this area, who can 
work with the States and localities an! pre- 
sent to the Congress the whole picture, not 
just bits and pieces of it—to be done half- 
way or not done at all. That is sensible. 
It is economical. And it is the right way to 
proceed. 

I hope that by the time I visit Baker 
again—and I hope that won’t be too long— 
we will have Hell’s Canyon Dam authorized 
and a Columbia Valley Administration set up. 

Then we will be on the right road to a full, 
unified, and ccordinated development of the 
rich natural resources of the west. 
That will help us build the kind of pros- 
perity here in the Pacific Northwest that all 
of us want. Prosperity here will mean 
greater prosperity and greater strength for 
the whole United States. 

And I am strong for the opportunity to 
develop all of the sections of the United 
States, not just one section but all sections, 
They are all necessary to keep this c untry 
the greatest republic that the sun has ever 
shone upon. They are all necessary to give 
us an economic preponderance which wiil 
cause us to get a peace in the world that will 
last. I am working for lasting peace. I am 
working for a continued prosperous economy 
in this country, a balanced economy which 
will be good for farmers, be good for busi- 
nessmen, be good for laboring men, and that 
is the only way you can have a successful 
government. 

I want to show these totalitarian fellows 
that democracy—honest-to-goodness democ- 
racy is just what the word means—can work 
for the benefit of all the people, and not for 
just the benefit of a few. 

I came out here so that you could under- 
stand what I am trying to do, so that you 
could see me and find out if I have gone 
high hat since you elected me in 1948. 

I want you to know that I am working for 
you, trying my best to carry out the tl 
which I told you I wanted to do, and in which 
you showed you had confidence in me when 
you elected me. I am trying to do the job. 
I am trying to do the job for the whole 
Nation. I am your President. You elected 
me. I am working as vour public servant, 
and I am working to the best of my ability in 
the public interest for all concerned. 

I can’t tell you how much I appreciate 
this wonderful gathering in this town 
named after the first Senator of Oregon—a 
great man and a great orator. 

Thank you very much. 





North 








ings 





REMARKS OF THE PRZSIDENT, HUNTINSTON, 
OreEG., May 10, 1950 
Thank you very much for this cordial 
ception. On this trip across the country, I 
have been passing through some very in- 
teresting scenery along the route of the old 
Oregon Trail. 





I have been glad to see the 
signs of increasing industrialization in east- 
ern Oregon, because I know that the more 
diversified your economy is, the better off 
you will be. 
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One matter in Oregon that concerns me is 
your farm situation. Since 1948, there has 
been a decline in farm income in Oregon, 
and there has been a decline in farm income 
all over the Nation. This decline has been 
nothing like the disastrous drop in farm 

‘es which occurred after the First World 


War, because our farm program has cush- 
ioned the downward trend. 
The laws we have passed since 1933 have 


kept this decline in farm prices from turn- 
in int >» a farm depression. There is a floor 
under farm prices. Our farm program has 
ke pt the markets reasonably steady, and 
completely free of panic 

We have farm-qedit institutions to pre- 
vent the drying up of credit which farmers 
must have. 

The rural-electrification program has 
helped to make farmin,; more efficient, and 
farm living much more pleasant. But there 
are still some serious inadequacies in our 
farm laws. We must take positive steps to 
reverse the downward trend in farm incomes. 

We should add some perishables to the 
priority list along with the other basic com- 
modities. That is especially important in 
Oregon, where you produce many perishable 
commodities for which there is no adequate 
price support et present. 

Obviously, we can’t store up meat, milk, 
fruit, and things like that, as we store up 
wheat and cotton. . Loans and purchases 
work fine for wheat, but they don’t work 
well for perishables. That is why we should 
use the method of production payments to 
support perishables. 

I feel now that it is high time to pay 
more attention to farm income, instead of 
merely concentrating on prices—and to 
pay more attention to the perishable com- 
modities. 

In this way we can move toward a greater 
prosperity for both the farmer and the city 
dweller, for their interests are interde- 
pendent. 

I am just as interested in improving the 
situation in the cities as on the farms. I 
shall keep on fighting for better schools, 
more adequate social-security laws, and @ 
national health program. All these meas- 
ures will build up a stronger economy here 
at home. In securing a stronger economy 
we are strengthening democracy. 

That is the way to peace, and that is what 
Iam most interested in attaining. 

You people here in Huntington have given 
me a fine welcome and a fine greeting, just 
as every other city I have been through has. 
I appreciate it more than I can tell you. It 
has been a most happy trip across the coun- 
try. People seem to be interested in ‘their 
Government. They seem to be just as inter- 
ested in seeing their President as when he 
was running for office. I am just out here 
to report to you on conditions as I see them 
and to ask your cooperation and support in 
carrying through the program which I think 
is for the welfare of this country and for the 
welfare of the whole world. 





OF THE PRESIDENT, Pasco, WASH., 
May 10, 1950 

I ancenntans that this Elks lodge here 
was organized July 14, 1947, under the spon- 
sorship of the Waila Walla Lodge. It started 
with nothing in the treasury. It now has 
700 members and a $100,000. Isn't that 
I think I'll put him in charge 
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something? 
of the Budget of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

You know that the Elks have four cardinal 
principles: Charity, justice, brotherly love, 
and fidelity. The purpose of an Elks lodge 
is to make the community in the Nation 
a better place in which to live. I am most 
happy to have a part in the dedication of 
their new home. They have done a remarks 
able job here, and I congratulate them. 


Iam more than happy to be with you here 
in Pasco this evening, to help dedicate this 
new Elks Building. Every time I come back 
to the State of Washington I get a new 
feeling of the vast resources which this 
Nation possesses. As long as I am President, 
I will do everything in my power to use our 
resources in an effort to Keep peace in the 
world. 

Early this morning, over in Pocatello, 
Idaho, I talked about the work which the 
Atomic Energy Commission is planning at 
Arco, Idaho, for possible future industrial 
uses of atomic energy. 

Just across the river from here, over at 
Hanford, there are other, atomic energy 
works, where we are producing the ingredi- 
ents of destruction. Our wartime invest- 
ment at Hanford ran to $600,000,000, and we 
are now spending another $100,000,000 to ex- 
pand and improve the plants constructed 
during the wartime. 

Hanford typifies the strategic importance 
of the vast regional arsenal we have built in 
the Pacific Northwest. No other section of 
the United States is more important to the 
security of this country. 

Not only is the Northwest important in 
itself, it is also the gateway to Alaska, and 
we hope soon that Alaska will enter the 
Union as a new State along with Hawaii. 

We recognize the strategic importance 
of the Pacific Northwest. For this reason, 
the Navy’s largest shipyard is located at 
Bremerton. 

In the mountains to the north, the Navy 
has located its new $7,000,000 radio trans- 
mitter to direct its ships at sea. 

Fort Lewis is the strongest Army post west 
of the Mississippi. 

This month, two squadrons of the Eighty- 
first Fighter Interceptor Wing will move into 
Moses Lake Air Base. The latest type jet 
fighters will strengthen air defenses already 
concentrated at Spokane, Moses Lake, and 
McChord Airfields. On Whidby Island in 
Puget Sound we have one of the biggest and 
most important naval air stations in the 
Pacific. 

Now I am giving you just these few ex- 
amples to show you the importance we at- 
tach to this section of the country in our 
whole defense picture. There has been a 
lot of wild talk about the Northwest and 
about Alaska, and about what this Govern- 
ment expected to do with this section of the 
country. 

This section of the country, as I told you 
to begin with, is considered a key position 
so far as the national defense of the Western 
Hemisphere is concerned. You need not 
worry about being abandoned. We have no 
such intention. We never had any such in- 
tention. Those rumors were put out because 
your President was going to pay you a visit, 
and they thought maybe they could make it 
uncomfortable for him by putting out such 
foolishness. You know better than that. 

Installations like these cost money. It is 
easy for foolish people to say that we ought 
to slash national expenditures by cutting 
defenses. As long as I have anything to say 
about it, I do not intend to weaken the de- 
fenses of this country to meet any short- 
sighted cry of economy. 

The money we are spending at Hanford is 
also one of the soundest investments this 
Nation can make. At the present time and 
in the immediate future, it is providing the 
United States with a means for defense while 
international conditions remain unsettled. 

We hope the world will come to an agree- 
ment on international control of atomic 
energy. We have been working hard to get 
such an agreement for 4 years. When we 
finally do obtain a stable, peaceful world, the 
material produced at Hanford can all be 
turned to peacetime uses. That is what we 
all hope for. 

You know, there have been many engines 
of destruction invented in the history of the 
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world, and nearly every one of them ha 
turned out to be of great use in peacet ime, ? 

I have always hoped, and I still ho Pe, that 
this discovery which we made under »,, 
pressure of the greatest war in history yi); 
turn out to be the greatest benefactor and 
the greatest help to the welfare of the y, rie id 
that has ever come into existence. Any 
am just as sure as I stand here that it will 

I hope that in the not too far dj . 
ture, the full power of this grea ke dis 
can be used for lighting homes, sup 
power for factories, improving land, driyin- 
ships and airplanes about the globe in peace. 
ful trade. ; 

Meanwhile, our national atomic enercy 
program serves as one of the bulwarks 
the free world against aggression. It {; 
part of our whole effort to increase th. 
strength and effectiveness of free and der 
cratic nations, so that communism ca 
succeed in its attempt to overrun the wo 

I can’t tell you how very much I appre. 
ciate the privilege of being here t night, 
In 1948 I tried to get here, but the Co! 
bia River and the Snake River were b oth 
on a rampage at that time and it was not 
possible to get to this town. I hope that 
won’t happen again. 

If we get these great projects of the Co» 
lumbia and Snake Rivers constructed as 
they should be, we will be in a position t 
control floods, to furnish power, and to make 
this one of the greatest parts of the United 
States. 

You know, I have a view of the future 
on power. This section of the world—this 
part of the United States—will be one of 
the greatest power reservoirs in the country 

I want to see the St. Lawrence River de- 
veloped in the manner in which it should 
be developed, and the Bay of Fundy and th 
New England power set-up integrated some- 
thing like we have here. In the Southeast 
we have the Tennessee Valley Authority 
We are making developments in South Car 
lina and Georgia which will make a power 
development there commensurate with th 
section of the country. Then the southy 
power development on the Colorado River, 
which you all know about. 

If we can get the proper development 
the Missouri Valley, the Mississippi Valley 
and the Ohio Valley between Pittsburgh 
Denver, we will have this country with 
network of power that will give us a chance 
to develop resources unheard of in t! 
tory of the world. 

Now, that is what we are working for 

Had it not been for the devel: 
the Tennessee Valley and the developm 
of the Columbia River, it would have t 
us much longer and cost us many more 
to win the war. 

I made many an investigation 
while I was in the Senate, along with Mou 
Wallgren, who was a United States °°! 
with me on that committee which ! 
those investigations. And we le 
immense amount about the nece , 
the proper development of the Colum»! 
Valley. 

I have been out here all day preaching ‘° 
Columbia Valley Authority, to make tas c* 
velopment integrated so that it will W 
the benefit and welfare of the whole nor 
west corner of the United States. I! 
you will support me in that program 

It will be a great thing for every St 
tributaries the Columbia River- 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, It will Dei" 
their welfare. They will like it if they © 
get it done. 

You have a lot of old fogies ere 
want to do anything progressive. Tho! © 
not true of the majority of the peop! sah 
part of the world. This part of the W npr 
always looking forward. Your ancestors *" 
came out here and settled this | 
world had to lool forward in orael! 
this country great. 


~ 
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we must keep up that spirit. 
m working for. I 
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That is 
am out here to 


report to you as President of the 


( d 
ist out here to make a report to you. 


C 


es on what I hope to accomplish, 

u in 1948 I would make the at- 
I am not running for anything. 

me back later and talk a little 

ou ery much, 

F THE PRESIDENT, COULEE 

WaAsH., May 11, 1950 


City, 


r Magnuson, Governor Langlie, Gove 


er, and other distinguished guests, 
») Cabinet members with me this 


the Secretary of the Interior and 


of Agriculture, so maybe we'll 


or 


te most highly the cordiality 


h I have been received in all these 


es in the States through which 
I am going up to Grand Coulee 


ing to discuss some things in which 


y interested, and to explain 
hard it is to get things like 
ilee done, and also to explain to 
is that some people don’t want 
ink the people want it—that s:gn 


told me a story about Coulee 


me fellow in the times gone by, 


-water 


had a branch-line railroad here 
that ran through Bridgeport—I 
tory about several other places, 
will fit Coulee, tco. 
tleman was complaining very bit- 
diary that he never did get here 
train in time to catch the 
and coming back he never did 
1 time on the stage to catch the 
he finally came to the conclusion 
21 man in Coulee had made a 
ie stage and the railroads so 
1 the train never would mect. 
é in a lot of places, but doesn’t 
more. The hotel fellows thes 
to put out something good be- 





> fellow in the car can just get in 


to the next one if he doesn't 


m richt 


i to understand that I am en- 
trip. I appreciate very much 
the people are interested in 
of the country, they are inter- 
eing their President, they are 
in trying to find out what he 
and what he is trying to do. 
or 3 years ago I was out here 


2 around all over the State of Wash- 


} 


z for votes. I am not asking 
ig now. I am here to explain 
exactly what I am trying to do, 
trying to give it to you so that 

understand it, without its being 
anybody. You are getting it 


nd from the President himself. 


+ 


W 


to thank you very much for the 
with which we have been received 
e country, through Iowa and Ne- 

ming, Oregon, and Idaho; and 


are making a start in the State of 


et 


here this morning. I know I 
to have the same thing to say 
out of Washington. 


nk you very much, , 





KS OF THE PrESIDENT, WILBUR, WASH., 


ri 


+} 


May 11, 1940 
u, Senator Magnuson, I am very 
ble to stop for a few minutes this 
in Wilbur. I have just had a most 
nd inspiring experience, and that 
‘ation of the Grand Coulee Dam, 
biggest projects ever undertaken 


he very greatest benefits that is 
1 Grand Coulee is electric power. 
r has been bringing new industries 
and it has beer making a better 
> lor everybody around here, both 
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in the cities and on the farms. Fermers, 
especially, have been helped by power 
brought to them by the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

You know, it is hard to believe but we have 
only had the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration for 15 years. The REA has done 
tremendous things for farms all over the 
country, and I think it is appropriate that 
I helped celebrate REA’s fifteenth birthday 
today, May 11, by telling a little of its history. 

Of ccurse, I don’t need to tell you how 
the REA operates—right here in Wilbur you 
have the advantage of one of the lowest 
power rates in the entire country. Your 
electric cooperative is financed by REA. 

When the rural electrification program got 
under way 15 years ago, only 1 out of every 
10 families had electricity—every 10 farm 
families. Now, €3 percent Nation’ 
farms are electrified. 

The record here in the State of Washing- 
ton is even more remarkable. Over 96 
cent of the farms in this State have elec- 
tricity. I wish we could do that well in 

fissourt. 

I remember very well when I first went 
down to the United States Senate back in 
1935, how the power lobbies and the other 
special interests were figh yainst rural 
electrification. I was on the special com- 
mittee that investigated the public utility 
holding companies, and that was one of the 
most remarkable hearings that ever I had 
anything to do with. Ne could make it 
cheaper than the holding companies and the 
special interests said we were going to put 
everybody out of business, but we did not. 
There are more in business now than ever, 
and they are working in the public interest 
and not for some private individual. 

They said that electricity was 
which only the rich could afiord. 
that rural electrification would never be 
profitable. But the argument they used the 
most beck in those days was thaf rural elec- 
trification was socialism. Believe times 
never change for some people. 

On the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, one Congressman said REA wou!d pro- 
duce—and these are his words—‘a bureau- 
cratic and socialistic state.” that hap- 
pened in Washington, where 1 have got 
96 percent of your farms electr i? I don't 
believe you are a Socialist State. Doesn't 
that have a familiar ring. Som yple just 
never learn. They are still calling projects 
that would help every one of us socialism. 

That is why I am making this trip. I am 
out to tell the people the facts. You are 
never going to be fooled by fancy scare words. 

I am more than happy to have a chance 
to pay this little tribute to REA on its 
fifteenth birthday, and I am glad to do it 
right here in the great State of Washington, 
which has taken advantage of it better than 
nearly every other State in the Union. 

I think one of the reasons you have been 
able to do that is on account of the project 
like this one right here we dedicated this 
morning. 

I want to thank you all very much for this 
cordial welcome. I appreciate it very much. 


per- 


Ing a 





luxury 
They said 


ne, 


Has 
you 








ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT DELIVERED AT GON- 
ZAGA UNIVERSITY, SPOKANE, WASH., THURS- 
DAY, May 11, 1950 
I am very glad to be here today at Gonzaga 

University. I appreciate very much your 

cordial welcome and the certificate of merit 

you have given me. 

I have just come from dedicating Grand 
Coulee Dam, a magnificent structure which 
will bring untold benefits for generations to 
come to the citizens of the Pacific North- 
west. 

Grand Coulee Dam is an example of how 
we are developing and using our natural re- 
sources to create richer, fuller lives for our 
fellow citizens. 
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I often wish that creating new wealth 
from our natural resources was all we had to 
do to create a better life for our people. But 
a good society requires far more than prog- 
ress in material things 

The good society we are seeking is based 
on order and peaceful cooperation, among 
men who share common ideals of freedom 
and justice. And these things are not easy 
to attain. 

For a society is made up of men, who are 
often weak, and selfish, and quarrelsome. 
And yet, men are the children of God. Men 
have within them the divine spark that can 
lead them to truth, and unselfishness, and 
courage to do the right. 

Men can build a good society, if they fol- 
low the will of the Lord. 

Our great Nation was founded in this faith. 

Our Constitution, and all our finest tradi- 
tions, rest on a moral basis. 

We believe in the dignity 
of each individual. We believe that no per- 
son—and no group of people—has an in- 
herent right to rule over any other person 
or any other group. Our Government was 
established to secure individual rights, and 
to provide a means by which men working 
together, under laws of their own making, 
could promote the welfare of all. 





and the rights 


Throughout our history, we have moved 
toward these ideals. In economic life, in 
political life, in social life, we have gone 
forward. We have demonstrated that men 


vern themselves, 
and can 


can § 
a group, 
welfare. 

We are continuing to move forward every 
day toward greater freedom ard equal oppor- 
tunity for all citizens. This is a purpose 
each of us must strive to achieve, in his 
daily life, and in his own community. It is 
a purpose which, in some cases, requires col- 
lective action, through our elec BY 
atives in local, State, and Federa 
ments. 

One case that requires collective action is 
engaging cur attention now in the national 
legislature. This is the problem of prevent- 
ing discrimination in our country because of 
religion, color, or national origin. Such dis- 
crimination vic the basic moral prine 
ciples of our society and our Government. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress will en- 
act legislation at this session to protect the 
rights of all citizens, to reduce discrimina- 
tion based upon prejudice, and to insure 
that every citizen can participate equally in 
our national life. 

The same moral principles that underlie 
our national life govern our relations with 
all other nations and peoples in the world. 

We have built our own Nation not by trying 
to wipe out differences in religion, or in tra- 
dition, or customs among us, not by attempt- 
ing to conceal our political and economic 
conflicts, but instead by holding to a belief 
which rises above all such differences and 
conflicts. 

This belief is that all men are equal before 
God. 

With this belief in our hearts, we can 
achieve unity without eliminating differ- 
ences—We can advance the common welfare 
without harming the dissenting minority. 

Just as that belief has enabled us to build 
a great Nation, so it can serve as the foun- 
dation of world peace. 

Nations can live together peacefully, work- 
ing for their common welfare, just as we do 
in our country, if they believe in the brother- 
hood of man, under God. Millions and mil- 
lions of people, all over the world, Know that 
in their hearts. 

But many of them are oppressed by disease 
and poverty. And many are under the con- 
trol of tyrants. These people are prevented 
from expressing, in their daily lives and 
through their governments, their belief ir 
the brotherhood of man 

The great problem before us in the world 
today is how to break through the barriers 


individually and as 
their common 


advance 





lates 
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of ignorance and poverty—through the bar- 
riers of tyanny—and let the common people 
of the world combine their will for peace. 
The greatest obstacle to peace is a modern 
tyranny led by a small group who have aban- 
doned their faith in God. These tyrants 
have forsaken ethical and moral beliefs, 
They believe that only force makes right. 
They are aggressively seeking to expand the 
rea of their domination. 

Our effort to resist and overcome this 
tyranny is essentially a moral effort. 

Those of us who believe in God, and who 
are fortunate enough to live under condi- 
tions where we can practice our faith, cannot 
be content to live for ourselves alone, in 
selfish isolation. We must work constantly 
to wipe out injugtice and inequality, and to 
create a world order consistent with the faith 





that governs us. 
That is why—even if our own existence 
were not at stake—we would have the obli- 


gation of working abroad as well as at home 
to bring about the conditions in which all 
those who share our beliefs can work with us 
for lasting peace. 

We must strive to defend human rights 
abroad as vigorously as we work for them at 
home. The Declaration of Human Rights, 
drawn up in the United Nations, is a land- 
mark in the long struggle to protect the 
rights of people too defenseless to protect 
themselves. 

We must continue the great work we have 
so successfully begun of getting the world’s 
ymy back on a sound basis, of helping 
the underdeveloped countries of the world 
improve their standards of living, and of 
establishing a system of world trade under 
Which all nations exchange their goods and 
services with mutual profit. 

So long as aggression threatens, we must 
keep our own defenses strong, and provide 
strong support to other like-minded nations 
who wish to build up their defenses. 

For these are the practical, immediate ways 
to protect our moral values, and to expand 
the ability of others to put those values into 
effect 

In the face of aggressive tyranny, the eco- 
nomic, political, and military strength of 
freemen is a necessity. But we are not in- 
creasing our strength for its own sake. 

We must be strong if we are to expand 
freedom. We must be strong if freemen are 
to be able to satisfy their moral aspirations. 

It is the moral and religious beliefs of 
mankind which alone give our strength 
meaning and purpose. 

The struggle for peace is a struggle for 
moral and ethical principles. These princi- 
ples unite us with religious people in every 
land, who are striving, as we are striving, for 
brotherhood among men. 

In everything we do, at home and abroad, 
we must demonstrate our clear purpose, and 
our firm will, to build a world order in which 
men everywhere can walk upright and un- 
afraid, and do the work of God. 


econ 





Owen Lattimore, Architect of China Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including as part of my remarks 
a very interesting article by Mr. Victor 
Lasky which appeared in the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun on Saturday, 
May 20, 1950. Mr. Lasky appraises the 
record of Owen Lattimore end points out 


some facts that heretofore have not been 
brought to light. I commend it to the 
attention of the membership. 

The article follows: 


OWEN LATTIMORE: APPRAISAL OF A CONTROVER= 
SIAL FIGURE—THE RECORD OF HIS VIEws ADDS 
FUEL TO THE DEBATE 

(By Victor Lasky) 

The heated controversy that Prof. Owen 
Lattimore is a “top Soviet spy” has served 
to obscure the Far Eastern expert’s role in 
publicizing the differences between the 
Kuomintang and Red China. 

Mr. Lattimore has never made any secret 
of his views, termed by Time magazine as 
possibly “more dangerous than a carload of 
spies.” But he denies his voluminous writ- 
ings and varied activities follow any Com- 
munist line. 

He contends that any associations he may 
have had with Communists were in the na- 
ture of a scholar looking for facts, just as a 
newspaperman does, 


OFFICER OF PRO-COMMUNIST GROUP 


However, he has not yet explained his 
current association with the American Com- 
mittee in Aid of Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives. This group, also known as In- 
dusco, Inc., of 439 Fourth Avenue, raises 
funds for Red China. It is run by pro- 
Communists. 

Mr. Lattimore is listed as an honorary vice 
president. A member of the advisory board 
happens to be Philip Jaffe, the mysterious 
figure in the Amerasia case, who pleaded 
guilty to possessing secret Government docu- 
ments. © * ® 

As director of the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations at Johns Hopkins 
University, Mr. Lattimore has helped train 
many of our diplomats. He has advised two 
Presidents. He has been consulted by the 
State Department. 


PRESIDENTIAL INFLUENCE? 


But was he the architect of this Nation’s 
far eastern policies which critics say led to 
the loss of China? 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson and three 
predecessors have stated Mr. Lattimore never 
influenced them. Still, Mr. Lattimore may 
have had some influence on Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman, 

In 1944 Mr. Roosevelt sent Vice President 
Henry Wallace to China on a good-will mis- 
sion. Mr. Lattimore went along as an 
adviser 

Mr. Wallace has since reported that Mr. 
Roosevelt “urged me to take Owen Lattimore 
with me” because he was “one of the world’s 
great experts on the problems involving Chi- 
nese-Russian relationships.” 

At that time Mr. Lattimore had been urg- 
ing the formation of a coalition government 
in China, composed of Nationalist and Com- 
munist elements. 

This was what Mr. Wallace proposed to 
Mr. Roosevelt on his return. What influence 
Mr. Lattimore may have had on Mr. Wallace 
has never been disclosed. 


HULL IGNORED ON APPOINTMENT 


By late 1946 the coalition policy was adopt- 
ed by the United States, and critics main- 
tain-it did much to sell China to the Reds. 

Who brought Mr. Lattimore to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s attention? 

The facts are still obscure. But in 1941 
Mr. Roosevelt named Mr. Lattimore as Amer- 
ican political adviser to Chiang Kai-shek, 
Cordell Hull, then Secretary of State, appar- 
ently was not consulted; neither was Mar- 
shal Chiang nor the American Ambassador 
to his Government. 

Mr. Lattimore has testified since that he 
received a call from Lauchlin Currie, one of 
the President’s “anonymous” assistants, to 
report to the White House. 

“I don’t know who suggested my name to 
Mr. Currie or to the President,” Mr. Latti- 
more has testified, 


hardly anything a Red would favor. 
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Mr. Currie was an adviser to the Presiden 
on Far East problems. Named by Elizabe 
Bentley as a source of information ¢ or 
Soviet spy ring, Mr. Currie vigorously deni. 
the charge. Recently, Earl Browder t- 
fied he was taken to meet Sumner We), 
then Under Secretary of State, by mr c 
to discuss the United States Communi: 
stand on China. as 

In 1946 President Truman named wy Lat 
timore to the United States Re parations 
Commission in Japan. When Mr. Try eae 
announced the Japanese surrender, re} 
noticed that one of two books on the Pros: 
dents’ desk was Mr. Lattimore’s Soluti n 
Asia. 

URGED RECRUITMENT FROM PRO-RED sTirP 

From 1942 to 1944, Mr. Lattimore worked 
closely with the State Department a 
uty director of the Office of War Inforp 
tion’s Pacific operations. When in Wash. 
ington he used a State Department 
cording to a former OWI colleague. 

On June 15, 1943, Mr. Lattimore wrote 4 
confidential letter to OWI’s acting manager 
Joseph Barnes, in which he urged th ; 
cruiting of Chinese-American _ personne| 
from the staff of the New China Daily Nevs 
This New York publication sup 
Chinese Reds. 

Only last year Mr. Lattimore was asled by 
the State Department to submit hi r 
on Far East problems. The memo: 

a portion of which the New York Time 
torially called quite®shocking, sugzested 

The United States should get out of Ko. 
rea immediately, even if it means that na- 
tion’s capture by the Russians; the United 
States should sever all ties with Bri 


TAe BR 








wi 


ported the 


France, and Netherlands in the Far East the 
United States should recognize Red China 
immediately. 


Mr. Lattimore insisted that these poll- 
cies were in the “best interests” of t J 





States. Asked for comment, President Syng- 
man Rhee, of Korea, snapped: 
“Lattimore has no use for Korea and China 
as long as Korea and China are fighti m 
munism. Anything the Soviet Union does 


not like would be a liability in the view of 
Lattimore.” 

But perhaps Mr. Lattimore’s influence was 
greatest as the undisputed spearhead of the 
thinking of a large group of professors, writ- 
ers, and lower-echelon State Departmen 
ficials, particularly in the Far East 

TERMED COMMUNISTS CHINA’S PEACE PARTY 

This group, for varying reasons, not nec- 
essarily Communist, believed in the ine' 
bility—some in the desirability—of 
China and, now that it exists, in the necessity 
of United States recognition of that regime, 

They believed all through the civil war 
that the Nationalists were primarily respon- 
sible for China’s troubles. As Mr. Lattimore 
put it on October 18, 1946: 

“The Communists are the peace | 
China. * * * They survive only 5 
they have the support of millions 
who are not Communists. * * 
Kuomintang are the war party in China 

That Mr. Lattimore is in accord with te 
Communist line, particularly on Far 


roy 


* 
a 


a: 


problems, as apparent from his recor 1, But 


Mr. Lattimore claims that is not $0. 
points out he supported the Marshail | 


But his support of the Marshall plan "s 
hedged by the same reservations hel 1 bj 
Henry Wallace. He believed that Eu 
aid should be administered throug! 
United Nations and that it should be ™ 
available to the Soviet satellites. A! 
was bitterly opposed to the Truman ¢ ct 

Mr. Lattimore also pointed out he => 
favor of Finland during the Soviet inves’ 

Asked for dates of financial contribut 
and speeches Mr. Lattimore made !oF s 
land, his attorney said the February 20, 
minute: of a Baltimore group called Fights 











1e so-called Amerasia case, 
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Finland show that Mr. Lattimore 
19 persons who “have consented 
the committee.” 

W PURGE TRIALS LIKE DEMOCRACY 
here in his record can there be 

hed criticism of Soviet moves 
Hitler-Stalin pact. He was the 

ific Affairs, organ of the Insti- 
fic Relations, and one of the edi- 
rasia at this time, 

e wrote in Pacific Affairs that the 

the Moscow purge trials “sound to 

cracy.” And he has admitted 
articles by many left wingers and 


ut this period there was nothing 
e about the occasional publica- 
ificant left-wing views,” Mr. Lat- 


a magazine espousing Soviet as- 
n the Far East which Mr. Latti- 
ped found, was edited by a Com- 
*hilip Jaffe, who in 1945 was ar- 
th five others in a case involving 
f Government documents. 
ht before the arrests two of the 
ts visited Mr, Lattimore’s Maryland 
Lattimore said they came to dis- 
rthcoming book by one of them. 
Lattimore denies any connection 
He said 
een Mr. Jaffe since 1941, although 
nnected with Indusco. He said he 


t Mr. Jaffe in 1937 when they traveled 


10st inaccessible Yenan, then the 
e stronghold, to interview leading 
ds 

r, Mr. Lattimore testified under 

mination that in the summer of 
ecretary was Harriet Levine, wife 

-ting Chi, a Comintern agent whom 
is trying at present to seat in 

1 Nations. 

evine is Mr. Jaffe’s niece. 


D ACTIVITIES OF PRO-RED GENERAL 


imore also sponsored the activities 
u-hsiang, China’s so-called Chris- 
ral, who perished in a fire aboard 
ind for Russia. 
Feng, who in 1947 rejected Chiang’s 
he return to China, became a pet 
pro-Communist rallies here, at 
denounced Marshal Chiang as a 
ary dictator, whose rule must be 
vn 
h Mr. Lattimore claims to have 
constant butt of Communist at- 
record shows that his friend, Fred- 
lerbilt Field, the millionaire Com- 
ised him in 1946. 
ily Worker has referred to Mr. Lat- 
writings as “stimulating.” And 
ia Today, foremost pro-Soviet 
1 in the United States, reviewing 
1 in Asia, declared: 
iteresting to note that Trud, the 
de-union newspaper, has given 
in Asia a long review and has quoted 
‘ly from it. 
be a pleasure to the Russians to 
nerican book about Asia which 
the solid basis for Soviet prestige 
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etary of Defense Louis Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 

)N. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
sday, May 25 (legislative day of 
ednesday, March 29), 1950 
KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have 
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printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Louis Johnson: Bulldog of 
United States Defense,” by Tris Coffin, 
published in the June 1950 issue of Cor- 
onet magazine. 

here being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Lovis JOHNSON: EULLDOG or UNITED STATES 


Nerewcr 
WVEFENSE 


(By Tris Coffin) 

United States Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson, a big restless American with 
enough vitality and endurance for a dozen 
men, has finally landed the job he sought 
for years. The job is to make sure you and 
I are not destroyed in a sudden attack by 
an enemy equipped with the hideous weap- 
ons that modern science has produced. 

As a result, Johnson is the second most 
powerful man in Washington, a top archi- 
tect of Allied policy, and an administrator 
described by Herbert Hoover as the best 
in the Truman administration. 

However, the Gridiron Club, famed group 
of newspapermen in Washington, recently 
described Johnson’s work in a parody of the 
popular song, A Wonderful Guy: “All by 
myself I am the whole Army; I’m the Navy, 
and Air Force, too. I nod my head and the 
Congress plays dead, and now I have the 
White House in view.” 

The Secretary, who is called Louie or 
Colonel Johnson by friends, is tall and 
well built, has eyes that look out shrewdly 
and directly, and a voice which is surpris- 
ingly soft. Like an old-time Army top ser- 
geant, he sums up men and events swiftly, 
and makes blunt decisions. 

Such traits are not recently acquired; all 
his life, Johnson has led the fight himself, 
rather than give orders from the side lines. 
As corporation lawyer, American Legion pol- 
itician, Assistant Secretary of War, and Dem- 
ocratic Party fund raiser, the present chief 
of United States defenses has thrived on 
hard work and conflict. 

Today in Washington, the world capital 
where sneak plays and hidden-ball tricks 
are accepted strategy, Johnson is the rare 
exception. He prefers the old-fashioned, 
head-down, line buck. An intimate summed 
it up good-naturedly when he said, “Louis 
would rather try to kick his way through a 
brick wall than climb over it.” 

Most of Washington’s bureaucratic 
erals never enter a battle without elaborate 
feeling-out tactics. These might include a 
planted story in a Washington column, a 
remark dropped at a cocktail party, or an 
attempt to gain a rival’s confidence by pro- 
fuse friendship. But not Johnson. He has 
no cultivated friends among the press; he 
does not go to cocktail parties. 

Another significant clue to his personality 
is a casual remark he made during the 
recent bitter attack on him by Navy admirals 
and their adherents. A friend asked: 
“How can you be so calm? Congress is after 
your hide. Newspapers and radio com- 
mentators are demanding your resignation.” 

The Secretary said quietly, “You forget. I 
was vaccinated in Washington before.” 

This is an understatement. Johnson went 
through a cruel ordeal as Assistant Secretary 
of War from 1937 until the summer of 1940. 
During that period, President Roosevelt felt 
he needed in the “Little Cabinet” a figure 
to represent the growing clamor among vet- 
erans’ groups for rearmament and to balance 
the isolationist tenor of some leading New 
Dealers. 

So Roosevelt selected Johnson, ex-National 
Commander of the Legion, and a minor figure 
in Democratic politics. Johnson was sup- 
posed to sit quietly, take orders, and keep 
the Legion off the administration’s back. In 
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ly, as witness 


this job Johnson failed gloriou 
never told before: 
a memo was submitted to 
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Early in 1940, 

Ssistant Sec al y 
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iry Johnson by C 
today a major general and hn- 
iticlan. The report said war 
ith Germany and Japan was inevitable, and 
1at the United States would need a million- 
arm i some $9,000,000,000 for arms. 
ison read the report carefully, turned 
surns, and said, “This is good. Take it 
I general staff and tell them I 
want it approved in half an hour.” 

The program was initialed within half an 
hour and Johnson bore it triumphantly to 
the White House for an historic meeting. 
He outlined the plan while Roosevelt puffed 
thoughtfully on a cigarette. Harry Hopkins 
sat in a corner. Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, listened intently. William S. 
Knudsen, the automobile production wizard 
and later codirector of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, nodded at each recom- 
mendation. 

When Johnson finished speaking, the 
President said: “I think in big terms, but 
this is too big. The American people will 
say I am leading them to war.’ 

Knudsen, who had been primed by John- 
son, spoke up in a voice heavy with the 
accent of his native Denmark: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you want planes?” 

“Yes, Bill; but not $9,000,000,000 worth.” 

Knudsen kept on stubbornly: “You want 
planes. I need money.” 

Sighing, Roosevelt said: “All right. Ill 
accept the plan as far as planes are con- 
cerned.” 

The industrialist plunged on: “Mr 
dent, do you want tanks?” 

Roosevelt looked quizzically at Johnson. 
Then he said: “I approve your program in 
toto. But let me start with a smaller figure. 
You make this less than five billion, and I 
can sell that to the public.” 

All during the prewar era Johnson was 
persuaded by Roosevelt to play an unhappy 
game of deception. The President feared the 
vigorous intervention policies of Johnson 
would injure him politically if he openly 
supported the Assistant Secretary. Also, 
Roosevelt was loath to fire Secretary of War 
Harry Woodring. So the President told 
Johnson to report directly to him, but to 
come in the side door. Meanwhile, key ad- 
ministration officials concerned with pre- 
paredness were told to cooperate with John- 
son. 

A sample of Johnson’s technique was the 
way he got American arms to the British 
after the bitter defeat at Dunkirk. Th 
Assistant Secretary insisted that a larg 
quantity of American Army rifles be declare« 
surplus and sold to Britain. Woodr 
refused to approve the deal. 

The Assistant Secretary waited until Wood- 
ring was out of town. TI! 


to the 


Presi- 


Then he declared the 
rifles surplus and ordered them sold to Brit- 
ain. With this off his chest, he went to the 
White House, reported what he had done, 
and said, in jest: “Mr. President, if I have 
violated the law, I would like your pror 
of a pardon—in writing.” 
Roosevelt wrote a chit, 
jail, I'll go with you.” 
The President, however, did not alw: 
back up his hard-driving Assistant Secretary 
of War so solidly. This was due to a curious 
combination of Johnson’s own ambitions and 
the President’s faculty for appearin to 
promise the moon with green Cc! Tl 
moon, to Johnson, was 
Secretary of War. R 
green cheese by suggestin;: 
moment that Johnson ws 
Vice President for the 1940 
Johnson took both the 
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picking a Vice President. The men looked 
up with glazed, weary eyes, and one is re- 
ported to have said, “Oh, my God, another 
hopeful.” 

The left wing of the New Deal feared John- 

1, whom they glibly labeled an American 
Legion conservative. They cut his throat 
politically, and Henry A. Wallace was nom- 
inated for Vice President. 

But this was only a warm-up for the big 
disillusionment, the one which so toughened 
Johnso.. that he can now say calmly, “I’ve 
been vaccinated in Washington before.” 

A few days after the convention, Johnson 
was called to the White House, presumably 
to be appointed Secretary of War. It was a 
tense thering. Steve Early, the White 
House 1 secretary and Johnson’s one 
steacy friend in the inner circle, looked glum. 
Roosevelt was too friendly. 

Felix Frankfurter, a New Deal idea man 
betore he became a Supreme Court Justice, 
had sold a great thought to the President. 
If Roosevelt, he argued, appointed Republi- 
cans as Secretaries of War and Navy, the 
GOP would be seriously weakened in the 
campaign, 

The news was broken to Johnson at this 
White House meeting. Anger flashed in his 
eyes, his fists knotted. Bernard Baruch went 
to him and said gently, “Son, don’t do any- 
thing you will regret later. Keep your tem- 
per.” 

On July 25, Jounson handed in his resig- 
nation. Then, bitter and lonely, he left 
Washington on a train for the West. He 
was followed by his friend Early, who said 
soothingly that no one would blame John- 
son if he rocked Washington by revealing 
the indignities he had suffered. But he 
would be a bigger man if he took his dis- 
apy vintment in silence. 

Johnson accepted the wise counsel. But 
from that day, he worked to be, ultimately, 
bkocs of the American Defense Establishment. 

Actually, the tough job of Secretary of 
Defense is almost tailor-made for Johnson, 
As a heavyweight boxer at the University of 
Virginia, he could outfight any man, and did. 
At 26 and a young lawyer, he was a hustling 
Democratic floor leader and committee chair- 
man in the West Virginia Legislature. A 
year later, te was fighting through the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive of World War I. 

Returning home as a colonel, he helped 


"ess 


organize the Legion and rose to be com- 
mander in 1932. Off and on, Roosevelt 





brought him to Washington for public and 
political chores. His longest stretch was as 
Assistant Secretary of War from 1937 to 1940. 
His last mission for Roosevelt was to India 
as the President’s personal representative. 
Johnson brought home the friendship of 
India’s Gandhi and Nehru, 
In the 1948 political campaign, Johnson 
itched in and raised money for what many 
it election 
Harry Truman. He was rewarded by 


} 

thought was a hopeless cause, the re 

Ou. 

nomination for Secretary of Defense on 
March 3 
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The B-36, or any later model of long-range 
bomber, would be the global striking force to 
retaliate against surprise Soviet blows. (The 
hydrogen bomb, which Johnson argued for 
in the recent wrangle within the adminis- 
tration, could burn Moscow to the ground.) 

Ground troops of our European allies 
should be equipped and trained to hold 
against Russian tanks, infantry, and bomb- 
ers. We should be willing to accept as al- 
lies any nation without aggressive aims, re- 
gardless of its politics. This would include 
both Communist Yugoslavia and Fascist 
Spain. 

The American Army should be kept alerted, 
so that it could be enlarged, equipped, and 
sent to vital points in the shortest possible 
time. The role of the Navy was to convoy 
troops and supplies, and Keep the seas free 
of enemy subrinarines, 

To make sure there was no backs'tiding, 
Johnson halted construction of the Navy’s 
super-aircraft carrier. He stood stonily and 
calmly while being excoriated by the ad- 
mirals and their friends. He defied the wily 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Cart Vinson. The only concession 
Johnson made was to allow the Marines to 
remain as a separate elite force. 

The other side of his shield, the adminis- 
trative side, has earned Johnson both ap- 
plause and epithets. The Secretary cut $1,- 
200,000,000 from the defense budget, and 
lopped 141,300 civilian employees from the 
payroll. The mere thought of such mayhem 
would make most politicians shudder, since 
each of the 141,300 has a Congressman or 
relatives who are loyal party workers, 

Characteristically, the Secretary announced 
his reforms at an open meeting, to which 
he had invited all Senators and Congress- 
men whose districts would be affected by 
economies. They came with fire in their 
eyes. He outlined the cuts and said firmly, 
“I personally will tolerate no WPA in de- 
fense.”’ 

Johnson could not have carried his econ- 
omy program through without a well-knit 
team of assistants. His chief advisers in- 
clude Under Secretary Early, the master dip- 
lomat who has saved the blunt Secretary 
from many a blunder, and Louis Renfrow, a 
jovial Reserve officer and friend of President 
Truman for more than 30 years. 

But even with Renfrow browsing around 
the White House, the palace guard slyly 
plants stories that Johnson is on the Pres- 
ident’s black list. The reason for these ru- 
mors is the suspicion, which Truman takes 
with a grain of salt, that the Secretary of 
Defense is running all out for the Presi- 
dency. To a friend who recently asked him 
point-blank whether he was a candidate, 
Johnson replied candidly: “When I am 
through with this job, I couldn’t run for 
dog catcher!” 

Johnson is a realist. He would like, of 
course, to sit in the White Hovse. But in 
his heart the Secretary knows the chances 
are dim. He has enemies in every hotel lob- 
by, every cocktail salon, every politicians’ 
stag party in Washington. e is a conserva- 
tive in an administration that proudly ine 
vites the label of “welfare state.” 

Although Johnson’s name appears daily 
in the newspapers, the door is firmly closed 
on his private life. He does not drink with 
" and he avoids Weshington 
clety. Every week end, weather permitting, 
he files into a different life at his home in 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

His first act at home is to walk alone 
beneath the trees. The gardens are full of 
wild flowers, and orchids flourish in the 
greenhouse. 

An acquaintance, seeing the blooms for 
the first time, asked Johnson curiously, 
“How long have you gardened?” 

The aloof mocd left him, replaced by a 
boyish “From childhood, The 


the boys,” sO- 


first 


gril. 
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money I ever made was from selling beans 
I'd grown.” 

A photograph in Johnson’s office gives an. 
other glimpse beneath the surface. It is the 
sensitive face of a philosopher, Pandit Neh. 
ru, Prime Minister of India. The inscrip. 
tion is “To Louis, in friendship.” 

At the end of a day, in the early evening, 
Johnson will walk to his office window. 
There he will stand quietly, looking at the 
Jefferson Memorial across the Potomac River 
Then, cheerfully, he will stride into the outer 
office where secretaries are locking up their 
desks and say heartily, “Can I give anyone 
a lift over the bridge to Washington?” 





Pass the Atlantic Union Resolution Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. WALSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of this House are gratified I am 
sure at the recent success of the Secre- 
tary of State in London. It has resulted 
in definite steps toward increasing the 
security of the Atlantic area. Twelve 
nations cannot effectively build a collec- 
tive defense unless their efforts are under 
the guidance of some permanent body 
equipped to coordinate their efforts. 
Such a body is now to be created, con- 
sisting of the deputies of the foreign 
ministers and charged with considering 
forces and tieir costs “as One and noi 
separate problems,” 

Twelve nations cannot economically 
build a collective defense if each of them 
maintains balanced forces. That leads 
to wasteful duplications which the At- 
lantic democracies cannot now afford. 
For efficiency in defense, as in business, 
specialization is necessary. The Atlan- 
tic Council has now reached an agree- 
ment on the necessity for “balanced col- 
lective forces’ instead of balanced 
national forces, which is another step 
forward in defense of the area which is 
the heart of our modern civilization. 

These are steps in the right direc- 
tion, toward .integration of the defens¢ 
and the power of the Atlantic area 
But, Mr. Speaker, they are only steps, 
steps which are actually dwarfed by the 
needs and the dangers we face. It is 
well to be gratified by the fact that they 
are being taken. But it would be folly to 
believe that they aretnough. 

There is not much time left befor 
the threat to the Western World will 
become much more acute than it is no’ 
Competent observers have pointed out in 
the press that Russia’s military prepa- 
rations will be completed by 1952 or 
1253. By 1952 it must be expected that 
Russia will have enough atomic bom! 
to inflict devastating damage on the 
cities and war industries of the Wes. 
In this same year, 1952, the Marsh u 
plan will end and our own country will 
be engaged in a presidential election. 
At that time it will be particularly vul- 
nerable to Covi 
War oiiensivcs. 
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There appears little possibility, in- 
deed, that the steps taken at London 
nd their further implementation by 
diplomatic methods will produce ade- 
quate defense for security by 1952. 
Something more, something broader, 
more comprehensive, and more conclu- 
sive is needed if we are to surmount the 
developing crisis of the Western World. 

To appreciate this, Mr. Speaker, it is 
necessary to outline briefly some of the 
things which the policies agreed upon at 
London, and even their further impli- 
cation, will not achieve. 

These policies are essentially military, 
geared to the hope of forestalling a hot 
war. They do not meet the pressing 
problem of the cold war. The Secre- 
tary of State himself has warned us 
that we are in a situation where we 
could lose without ever firing a shot, 
Furthermore, because these policies are 
primarily military, they play into the 
hands of those groups in Europe who 
are advocating even more vehemently 
w.thdrawal into a neutral position as 
regards Russia and the United States. 
To this extent, these steps may tend to- 
ward disruption of the Atlantic com- 
munity. 

These policies, morever, do not rebuild 
the economic strength of western Eu- 
rope; at the best they will reduce the 
drain on European economic strength 
caused by rearmament. Yet, until the 
people of western Europe, who are more 
numerous than we Americans, have re- 
gained economic strength, the United 
States must carry a disproportionate 
share of the total burden of Atlantic 
defense, 

These policies, furthermore, do not 
appear likely to bring about more than 
a partial integration of Atlantic defense 
during the next 2 years. It is most un- 
likely that unity of command, full uni- 
fication of forces, and complete stand- 
lization of weapons and procurement 


can be achieved by diplomatic methods 
during this short period. 

If, then, policies are inadequate to 
s uard our security and deal effec- 


with the cold war, what policy 
ld be adequate? Mr. Speaker, there 
ne policy open to us now which would 
provide an over-all and comprehensive 
er to these problems. It is a policy 
{f democracy rather than diplomacy, set 
in companion resolutions which 
» introduced into the House on July 

26, 1949, 
rhis resolution, which has been given 
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€ isive hearings by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, would explore the possibili- 
ties of integrating the Atlantic democra- 
cies into an Atlantic union. The re- 
Solving clause reads as follows: 


I lved by the House of Representatives 
Senate concurring), That the President 
requested to invite the democracies which 
red the North Atlantic Treaty to name 
¢ tes, representing their principal politi- 
cal parties, to meet this year with delegates 
of the United States in a Federal Convention 
to explore how far their peoples, and the peo- 
ples of such other democracies as the con- 
vention may invite to send delegates, can 
apply among them, within the framework of 
United Nations, the principles of free 
federal union. 
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An Atlantic union would more than 
repair the deficiencies of our existing 
diplomatic policies which I have outlined 
above. It could bring about rapidly and 
completely unity of command, unifica- 
tion of forces, standardization of weap- 
ons and procurement, and a maximum 
of specialization. All these _ results 
would lead to extensive savings in de- 
fense costs. 

Creation of an Atlantic union, more- 
over, would rapidly lead to the rebuild- 
ing of the economic strength of western 
Europe. The establishment of one huge 
economic area of more than 300,000,000 
people would provide Europeans with a 
huge new outlet for industrial produc- 
tion. It would open the way to a mighty 
flood of private capital to modernize and 
increase their productive capacity, as 
former Under Secretary of State Will 
Clayton has testified. As a result west- 
ern Europe would become able to bear its 
proper share of the union’s defense. 

Such a union would greatly decrease, 
and perhaps eliminate, existing fears >f 
a third world war. The union would be 
too strong to be defeated by war, so 
strong that it need not fear attack, as 
former Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson has stated. It would, moreover, 
increase its strength and expand the 
frontiers of freedom as it included addi- 
tional free peoples by common consent. 

The union’s strength, increasing pros- 
perity and the expansion of freedom it 
brought about, would rapidly turn the 
tide in the cold war. It would win the 
minds of men everywhere by affording 
them a hope of ultimate participation. 
Communists within it would shrink to 
an insignificant minority while Commu- 
nist propaganda beyond the iron cur- 
tain would lose its present appeal. The 
democracies would obtain and keep the 
initiative as they spread freedom over 
the face of the earth, as peoples outside 
the Atlantic area sought to create freer 
institutions in order to become eligible 
for membership and turned to the union 
more and more for markets and invest- 
ments. Soviet Russia, unable to attack 
the union, would be compelled to devote 
more and more of its energies to main- 
taining its grip on the restive popula- 
tions it now controls. 

At the same time, the influential Eu- 
ropean movement toward neutrality 
would recede. This movement is based 
on military fears; its participants aspire 
to economic unity. The union would be 
political and economic as well as military, 
affording them what they seek and re- 
moving the existing basis for their fears. 
Finally, the union could furnish an 
enduring solution to the problem of Ger- 
many by including the western Germans 
among its peoples at a relatively early 
date. This would terminate the danger 
of another German dictatarship and en- 
list German strength and skills perma- 
nently on the side of the west. 

Mr. Speaker, Atlantic union is the pol- 
icy which the developing world crisis 
makes urgently necessary. Nothing less 
is adequate to meet the problems with 
which we are faced. Anything less means 
growing danger from the cold war, grow- 
ing risk of a third world war, and a 
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growing menace to the cities of our 
country and of western Europe. Any- 
thing less is likely to be too little and 
too late. 

Some Members of this House may ask, 
“Ts it not already too late? Is it not too 
late today to form an Atlantic union?” 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that such a 
question can be asked is in itself a com- 
pelling reason for early action, for pas- 
sage of the Atlantic union resolution 
at this session. If we do that, we shall 
not be too late. 

Passage of the resolution at this ses- 
sion would enable the President to con- 
voke the convention it proposes, either 
by the end of this year or early in 1951. 
By the end of 1951, it is true, the con- 
vention might still be in session, for its 
task will be exceedingly complex. But 
by that time it will at least have com- 
pleted much of its spadework and be 
well on its way to concrete proposals for 
union. 

By the end of 1951, accordingly, if not 
before, the fears and frustration of the 
free world will have been replaced by 
hope and confidence, and the eyes of 
the rest of the non-Communist world 
will be focused upon the convention. 
These results alone can turn the tide 
in the cold war. Epoch-makKing events 
cast their shadows ahead. 

Communism everywhere will be forced 
upon the defensive. Its leaders in the 
Kremlin will no longer be able to hope 
that they can split the Atlantic commu- 
nity, since peoples engaged in discussing 
union will stand together under threat 
or even attack. For this reason, the 
convention alone will reduce the danger 
of war. It is likely also to modify the 
political warfare which the men in the 
Kremlin are waging against us, since 
they will realize that the more aggres- 
sively they act, the more they will impel 
the democracies toward union. 

We must not overlook, moreover, the 
beneficial effects which the convention 
will have upon our foreign policy. All 
further steps toward Atlantic integra- 
tion by diplomatic means will be easier 
to carry out if the Atlantic democracies 
are exploring union. Constructive ac- 
tion is promoted by an atmosphere of 
hope. And all other governments out- 
side the iron curtain will be more open 
to the views of our diplomatic re 
sentatives if they see the United Sta 
and the other democracies exploring a 
union which would transform the des- 
tiny of mankind. 

I wish to stress here that passage of 
this resolution, House Concurrent R 
lutions 107-111, would not obstruct our 
foreign policy. The Marshall plan, the 
implementation of the Atlantic Pact, and 
our manifold diplomatic activities in all 
parts of the world would continue. For 
the reasons I have outlined above, pass- 
age of the resolution would facilitate 
our foreign policy besides providing our 
Government with an electrifying idea 
with which to win the minds of men. 

Passage of this resolution would not 
commit the Congress or the American 
people to do anything more than to ex- 
plore Atlantic union. If the conven- 
tion should, as I believe it would, report 
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out concrete proposals fer union, these 
would, of course, require the acceptance 
of the Congress and the American peo- 

le in accordance with our constitutional 
procedures. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the voice of the 
people, the people we represent, is begin- 
ninz to call for this action. Far-seeing 
editors of some of our leading newspapers 
have during recent months called for ex- 
ploration of Atlantic union. The Gallup 
poll, released today, provides some very 
viking figures on this growing trend 
of public opinion, Acgording to this poll, 
" recent believed it a good or fair idea 
or the Atlantic Pact countries to work 
ry relationship or union, while 
14 percent thought it a poor idea. 
rmore, 44 percent of the public 
relieved it a good or fair idea for the 
Inited States to join with these other 
countries in a federal union—that is 
something like the way the 48 States in 
this country are joined together, whereas 
Cc 


1? 
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If 44 percent, comprising 52 percent of 
32 expressing an opinion, favor join- 
ing a federal union comparable to our 
closely integrated United States, how 
many more would favor passage of a 
resolution merely to explore the possi- 
vilities of creating a union likely to be 
far less closely integrated than the 
United States? 

Mr. Speaker, in passing this resolution 
we have nothing to lose and a world to 
win—a world of peace, prosperity, and 
expanding freedom. We, the Congress, 
cannot escape history and we should not 
evade our responsibility to the American 
people. If we fail to pass the Atlantic 
union resolution at this session, we wiil 
be turning our backs on our responsi- 
bility, taking a chance with the destiny 
of our country and leaving the American 
people to rely for their safety upon diplo- 
matic methods which have proved inade- 





quate. We must pass this resolution 
now. We will then have done our part, 


as representatives of the people, to safe- 
guard our country and to guide it onto 
a broad open way leading to ever-in- 
creasing welfare, happiness, and free- 
dom. 





Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1950 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal of May 20, 1950: 
A SrNSIBLE COMPROMISE ON RENT CONTROL 


BRENT SPENCE’s record on rent control is 


such that one is inclined to take at full 
value 1 current analysis of the subject. 
Cc mise, he says, is the order cf the day— 
an mpromise rent-control bill is the 





> that has a chance of being pasced 





The compromise endorsed by the House 
Banking Committee and its chairman seems 
a reasonable one. Its local-option provisions 
would put squarely up to individual city 
governments the question of ending all con- 
trols June 30, 1950, when the present act 
expires, or of extending them for 6 months 
beyond December $1, 1950, when, under the 
new measure, all controls would end unless 
the people or the governing bodies of indi- 
vidual cities voted for a further 6-month 
extension. In the meantime, of course, if 
the economic or political reaction warranted, 
Congress would have time to think again. 

In putting rent control into the hands of 
local officials and local voters, the new bill 
is a grass-roots improvement over the pres- 
ent arrangement whereby cities must obtain 
permission of the State government to de- 
control. In some cities, beyond doubt, con- 
would be dropped precipitately. In 
others, where the lack of rental housing for 
low-income groups is great enough to pro- 
duce tangible ballot-box pressure, they 
would be retained. 

From the lobbying activities of their may- 
ors and union leaders, it seems likely that 
most big cities would retain controls. The 
extent of Louisville’s shortage has long been 
disputed, but we suspect that it is still great 
enough to deter the board of aldermen from 
any precipitate action in removing the Fed- 
eral ceilings. Experience in cities which al- 
ready have decontrolled indicates that rent 
increases would be highest for those least 
able to pay, and since low-income groups 
here of necessity have long been bypassing 
the boasted abundance of quarters available 
at $75 to $100 a month, aldermanic action 
could scarcely be justified before a factual 
survey showed that there was indeed no 
longer a shortage of low-rent housing avail- 
able for those thousands of Louisvillians 
making $50 a week or less. 

There is still some doubt, of course, 
whether even a compromise rent-control bill 
will be approved by Congress. Some land- 
lords admittedly have suffered economic in- 
justice under rent control before remedial 
steps were provided by law, and almost all 
object, understandably, to having their busi- 
ness singled out for price regulation while 
others are free to charge whatever they think 
the traffic will bear. But the whole prin- 
ciple of rent control resulted from a war- 
caused shortage in which the old element 
of competition for renters had disappeared 
completely. Until that element is restored 
there will remain not only the social and 
economic necessity but also the political 
wisdom of controls. 

That nonpartisan belief, though often at- 
tacked as socialistic, was ringingly reaffirmed 
by the Republican Legislature of New York 
this spring, and Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, not 
an unambitious man, took open pride in the 
fact that the Republican act was much 
more stringent than the formula offered by 
his Democratic opposition, Most Congress- 
men in this election year, we suspect, will be 
moved at least toward local-option compro- 
mise by this example of grass-roots republi- 
canism. 
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Expenditure of Public Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
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Appendix of the Rrcorp an editoria] en. 
titled “State Spencers Are Active,” pub. 
lished in the Omaha Daily Journal. 
Stockman on May 22, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editoria) 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp, 
as follows: 

STATE SPENDERS ARE ACTIVE 

Figures recently released by the Censys 
Bureau indicate that the spending bug does 
not confine its nibblings to the Washington 
bureaucrats, politicians, and free riders, but 
rather finds equally lush pickings under the 
domes of our State capitols. The 48 State 
governments spent $791,000,000 more than 
they took in during the last fiscal year. The 
total spending figure, around $11,782,000,0090 
for all States, constituted a 13-percent gain 
over the preceding year and close to a whop- 
ping 97 percent more than in 1945, With 
the exception of bonus payments to veterans, 
which dropped off somewhat in 1949, every 


major component of State expenditure 
showed an increase, the Bureau reports, 
The many functions lumped under the 


vague heading of “State operating expenses” 
accounted for nearly half of the total amount 
spent and exceeded the previous year by 14 
percent, 

Seven of the forty-eight States, however, 
did not follow the pack into the throes of 
debt and deficit. Rather, they managed to 
keep their financial legs on solid footing and 
stay within their incomes. These included 
Illinois, Nebraska, Michigan, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island. 

While the spenders in Washington make 
the collective States look like amateurs by 
comparison, it is quite obvious that easy- 
money policies at the public’s expense are 
in force all up and down the Government 
line. As any family head knows, running 
into debt is at best a very poor temporary 
solution to financial problems, and invites 
bankruptcy when continued in times of pros- 
perity. It is little wonder that the remote 
Federal Government gets away with slipshod 
finance when the States, which are much 
closer to the voter and taxpayer, are per- 
mitted to continue such lavish spending 
beyond income, 





New GI Bill Housing-Loan Provisions Are 
Revea'ed—VA May Make Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following interesting news item was 
taken from the Broken Bow Chief, of 
Broken Bow, Nebr., and I believe presents 
some information which is of value to 
veterans throughout the Nation, as well 
as lawyers and other people who want to 
be regarded as well-informed persons; 
it should receive wider publicity than it 
has received heretofore: 

LINCOLN.—More than 105,000 World War II 
veterans in Nebraska who have not yet 
availed themselves of loan-guaranty rights 
provided in the GI bill will find their home- 
loan benefits greatly enhanced by provisions 
contained in the Housing Act of 1950, 4 
law recently signed by the President. 

Some of the important changes in the Gl 
home-loan program which will result from 
the new law were outlined today by Ashicy 


De 








westmoreland, Lincoln regional office mana- 
Westmoreland said the regulations and 
dures necessary to place the new pro- 

; into effect are now being drafted by 
VA, and will be issued as soon as possible. 
» VA official said principal changes in 
the GI home-loan program include: 

1. Increasing the amount of the VA’s guar- 
‘ on an eligible veteran’s home loan to 
60 percent of the loan up to a maximum 
cuaranty of $7,500. Previously, the VA could 
suarantee 50 percent of the loan up to a 
I num of $4,000. 

2. Making unremarried widows of veter- 


ans who died in service or from service-con- 
née i causes after discharge, eligible for the 
GI loan benefits to which their husbands 


would have been entitled. 
Combination Federal Housing Adminis- 


tration-GI loans to veterans—which cur- 
rently represent about one-third of the vol- 
ul in veterans’ loans—will be eliminated 
after next October 20. 


4. The maximum period of time over which 
home loans may be made repayable is ex- 
tended from 25 years to 30 years, thus pro- 
vidi lower monthly payments. 

5. Effective in mid-July, the VA is author- 
i to make direct Government loans at 4 
percent to eligible veterans in certain areas 
where 4 percent home financing is not avail- 
able from other sources. A total of $150,- 

00 was made available until July 1, 1951, 

r direct-loan purposes. No direct loan may 
xceed $10,000 and veterans must meet all 
he qualifications for a regular GI loan, in- 
cluding credit and income requirements. 

Westmoreland said the law also grants the 
VA authority to establish certain minimum 
construction requirements for new construc- 
tion; permits the VA in certain circum- 
V 
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ces to restore loan-guaranty rights to 
eterans who used their entitlement to pur- 
hase property which later is taken through 
condemnation or is destroyed by fire or other 
natural hazard; directs the agency to issue 
regulations limiting fees and other charges 
which may be made against builders and vet- 
erans in connection with the construction 
and sale of GI loan-financed homes, and in- 
cludes provisions to make GI loans for farm 
dwellings easier to obtain. 

Since the GI-loan program started in late 
1944, more than 14,500 veterans in Nebraska 
had been granted GI loans for home, farm, 
or business purposes, The loans approved 
totaled $60,414,820. 

The VA Official said the deadline for most 
veterans in applying for GI loans is July 25, 
1957, 





United and Positive Policy in the Struggle 
Against Commmunism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


r. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Ap- 
Pendix of the ReEcorpD an important ex- 
Cerpt from the address by the Reverend 
Laurence J. ee S. J., president of 

i 


VW 


F iham University, on the evening of 
W sday, May 24, at the annual meet- 
i ! the New Jersey Club of the Ford- 
> 1 University Alumni Association in 
Newark, in which Father McGinley 
> a Strong plea for an end to petty 


‘crimination and partisan maneuver- 
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ing in favor of a united and positive 
policy in the struggle against commu- 
nism. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


There is an hour, in which to each nation 
is offered its time of greatness. For our coun- 
try that time is now. In a few short years 
history will judge all of us for the steps we 
took, and the steps we did not take, in this 
world crisis. The complications and excite- 
ments that bewilder us now will be seen in 
proper perspective then. To see them now 
with that same clarity, to disregard now the 
minor irritations and to foster the ideas and 
actions and attitudes which will save the 
world—this is our challenge. If we meet it, 
we will have had our finest hour. 

Any hour of crisis, even the greatest, is 
made of many smaller crises. One such re- 
cently was of concern to Fordham. I was 
convinced and I remain convinced that it 
was necessary to defend Professor Budenz as 
a sincere and a courageous man. I do not 
wish to prolong that issue, however, nor do 
I intend my defense of the personal charac- 
ter of Louis Budenz to be used by anyone for 
partisan advantage or political profit. 

Rather I am concerned with the far more 
important fact that if ever there was a chal- 
lenge which should carry us above the in- 
terest of any party, which should make us 
disregard economic advantage, which should 
even extend our vision beyond strategic mili- 
tary position, it is the challenge of the world 
today. In such an hour it seems to me that 
the atiitudes demanded of all of us are: The 
spirit of unity, a positive approach, and a 
spirit of generosity. In particular, I would 
voice a plea for a really international men- 
tality, positive, large-minded and bipartisan 
in the sense that it is truly nonpartisan. 

Only if such an attitude is profoundly 
shared in our policy toward other countries 
can we afford the divisions of partisanship 
on our own home scene. And only then will 
these divisions maintain their proper per- 
spective. Division in a crisis is the most 
serious disease that can attack us. Our need 
now is not for consuming fear and suspicion, 
but for those great and liberal decisions 
which will alone give spiritual focus and 
energy to a people. Our need is for respect 
toward those of all parties who have the re- 
sponsibility to make these decisions. 

All will agree, though with various meas- 
ures of alarm, that communism is a most 
serious threat to our Nation and the world. 
The question is, how best to fight it? The 
answer calls for vision and perspective. Cer- 
tainly the Christian conscience, borne down 
by the weight of the tasks.to be done—both 
the good things to be built up and the 
evils to be cured—will place the positive 
side of the struggle in the forefront. The 
unity of our people, the unification of Eu- 
rope and its continued economic rehabilita- 
tion, the Marshall plan, the point 4 program 
for undeveloped countries, the United Na- 
tions prudent measures of defense, presen- 
tation of a positive spiritual idea which will 
appeal to the whole world because it solves 
and transcends purely politico-economic 
problems—these are some of the great things 
to be done. 

Anything else, though it may have its 
place, must never overshadow such a united 
attitude, generous and positive. Investi- 
gations and trials may and at times must 
have their place in the picture. They should 
never obstruct the serious international 
ideals and work of government. Even the 
difficulty of China should be kept propor- 
tionate to the whole vast crisis of which it is 
only a part. It should be faced on the level 
of the crisis itself, as a national responsi- 
bility, not a partisan adventure. It would 
be tragic indeed if we allowed excessive 
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concern for the elements of any one failure 
to render us incapable of the far greater 
achievements which still remain before us. 
Our obligation is to total wisdom and it is a 
grave obligation on the conscience of all 
men of good will. 

As far as the political attitude of the 
Catholic Church is concerned, no single man 
or group is entitled to speak for her. There- 
fore, neither do I. She is above the political 
order and is nonpartisan in the most spiritual 
sense of the word. She belongs neither to 
the right nor to the left. Neither is she con- 
servative. The church will always exercise 
the judgments of God on events and pro- 
grams, so far as they touch the world of faith 
and morals. She is compelled only by her 
own program, which forces her to be inter- 
ested in the common good of all nations. 

The individual Catholic is free to choose in 
the political order and no one dictates to 
him. But he is not free to leave behind him 
the large and positive spirituality of the 
Christian. He should Know instinctively 
that it is not enough to be anti-Communist. 
He will always be interested in the poor he- 
cause there are so many of them. He will be 
concerned with justice. He will criticize 
boldly—but he must always be more than a 
critic. 

If our Nation is to accept the opportunity 
for leadership we have before us now, we 
must realize that the risks are frightening. 
3ut we must also realize that what is at 
stake is not the protection of one or even 
many interests in many nations. All over 
the world men are becoming aware of their 
potentialities as men. They are struggling 
to realize these potentialities in new forms 
of political and social life. This struggle is 
strong in the West and it is doubly strong 
among the peoples of the East. What is at 
stake in our moment of greatness is man 
himself: the dignity and perfection of the 
human person. 

In such an hour, we as Americans and 
Catholics have a double obligation, of pa- 
triotism and religion, to keep our vision clear. 
It is my own sincere belief that we as Ameri- 
can Catholics are obliged to do all in our 
power, by prayer and act, to further an un- 
selfish, positive, and united international 
policy on the part of our Government as the 
sole hope for world order and world peace. 
This is no time for petty recrimination. 
Neither the cajolery of our seeming friends 
nor a natural antipathy for our traditional 
opponents must thrust us into the separatist 
and divisive postion of a Catholic bloc. The 
temptation to permit this now is great. It is 
imperative that we resist it. No minor crises, 
no partisan maneuvering must be allowed to 
distract our purpose or divide our loyalties at 
such an hour as this. 





Green Frontiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, at the fif- 
teenth annual National Farm Chemurgic 
Convention held in Washington last 
March a notable address on the value 
and importance of agricultural research 
was delivered by Wheeler McMillen, 
president of the council and editor in 
chief of the Farm Journal. 

I believe ,that this address which is 
entitled “Green Frontiers” and which 
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graphically and eloquently describes the 
possibilities of agricultural research will 
be of interest to every Member of Con- 
ss. For that reason, under permission 
to extend my remarks, I include this 


yre 
>a 0 


address. It follows: 
GREEN FRONTIERS 
The photograph which I hold up for your 


view is a picture of a buggy. For those of 


10 do not know this object from expe- 


I might explain that a buggy is a 
I e-¢ n vehicle which was used for the 
transportation of human beings in those 
days of antiquity whiah preceded the motor 


The market for buggies began to decline 
when low-priced automobiles became avail- 
le to the general public. The manufac- 
irers in the industry discovered that they 
id a buggy problem. They could make 
nore buggies than the public demanded. 
medieval times there was no such 
1ing as parity for buggies. There was no 
yvernment system of buggy price supports, 
xible or nonflexible. 
Some of the buggy manufacturers went 
into the automobile business where they 
made a great deal of money and created large 
numbers of new jobs. The automobile was 
better than the buggy. Vast new stores of 
purchasing power were created by the enter- 
prise which supplied the demand. Conse- 
quently, today a higher proportion of Amer- 
ican families enjoy automobiles than ever 
owned buggies. 

The object 1 now hold in my hand is a 
potato, The potato is agriculture’s 1950 
model buggy. The potato manufacturers 
are producing more of this model than the 
public demands. 

This situation has arisen at a juncture in 
time when people have been let to expect 
impossible things from the Government. 
The administration of Government has been 
bitterly and raucously criticized for wha 
it has done about potatoes. Much of this 
criticism has been entirely unjustified and 
nearly all of it has completely missed its 
proper mark. Government should not ke 
criticized only for having engaged in an 
effort which has proved less than successful. 
Government can fairly be criticized for hav- 
ing attempted to do something entirely be- 
yond the capacity of Government to 


acco lic} 
accompiisn, 
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GIRAFFES CANNOT DRIVE 
You could give a giraffe a license to drive 





an automobile. You could give the girafie 
permission to take your car onto the high- 
ways. Neither the license nor the permis- 
sion would enable him to drive the car, 
Such a performance would be entirely be- 
yond his capacity. No giraffe was ever cut 
out by nature to become a chauffeur. 

Neither is it within the capabilities of 
Government to direct the planting of crops 
or to determine the price at which they shall 
be solid. Every such attempt in history has 
come to an unsuccessful end, usually to the 
accompaniment of disaster. 


The potato growers of the United States 





do! have available a new crop to plant in 
the sense that the buggy manufacturers of 
50 years ago found a new industry awaiting 
their enterprise. If they did now have a 
new crop to which to turn, which promised 


equal or better profius, they would take it up. 
Potato growers are good farmers. They have 
thoroughly demonstrated their ability to 
adapt themselves to new methods and new 
circumstances. In fact, their adaptability 
has contributed to the embarrassment of 
the Government. 

If the potato men could now turn to a new 


crop, not more than 10 or 20 percent of 
them would need to go into thg new business 


in order! 


surpluses. Some 


to prevent tne recurrence of pota 0 
such percentage would 


prevent the troublesome portion of the crop 
from being produced, and would therefore 
eliminate, probably permanently, the situa- 
tion which has tempted Government to reach 
into the taxpayer’s purse. 

Incidentally, this endeavor in behalf of 
potato farmers since the end of the war has 
cost the people of the United States about 
$429,000,000 in taxes. Handling the 1948 
crop cost about $224,000,000. Indications 
are that the outlay for the 1949 crop will be 
$80,000,000. That will make more than 
$300,000,000 potato outlay for the 1948 and 
1949 crops—three times as much for potatoes 
as for all the agricultural research, including 
market and statistical research. 

That sum of $300,000,000 approximately 
equals the Government receipts for 2 years 
from all the “nuisance taxes” collected from 
levies on luggage, handbags, wallets, toilet 
preparations, sporting goods, photographic 
apparatus, radio receiving sets, phonographs, 
phonograph records, and musical instru- 
ments. 

In other words, without the potato ex- 
penditure the excise taxes on that list of 
items could have been repealed, and the 
Federal deficit would have remained about 
the same. The money did not settle the 
potato question. 

I remind you that I am not voicing a 
criticism of Government nor of the present 
administration. Government has simply re- 
sponded to what has been presumed to be a 
public demand that it undertake to do some 
good. If it has made mistakes, its mistakes 
have been made because Government has 
been urged to attempt a feat beyond the 
capacity of giraffes or governments to per- 
form. Government cannot repeal the laws 
of nature nor the laws of human nature. 


GOVERNMENT CAN HELP RESEARCH 


The potato problem can be solved. It can 
be solved permanently. It can be solved in 
full obedience to the laws of nature. All that 
is necessary is to find enough facts. If an 
alternative crop that is sufficiently attractive 
can be found, the recurrence of the problem 
can be prevented. If, as may be less likely, 
sufficiently profitable new uses could he 
found for potatoes, the problem might be 
cured. 

The search for facts and the search for new 
crovs are entirely within the capacity and 
within the proper province of government. 
Private industrial initiative cannot under- 
take all the broad research needed for the 
general welfare. It has accomplished many 
great gains for agriculture, but certain kinds 
of scientific research have to be begun by 
government. Come scientific research is be- 
ing done by government, but not nearly 
enough. 

The idea that new crops be found to pre- 
vent recurrent agricultural surpluses is 
neither imaginative nor theoretical. It is 
thoroughly established by experience. The 
potato itself was once a new crop in Europe 
and became a new crop in what is now the 
United States. Wheat, cotton, oats, barley, 
rye—in fact, all but a few of our common 
plants came to this territory since the first 
arrival of the white man. Rubber is a new 
crop in the East Indies. Soybeans are a new 
crop in the United States; a new crop re- 
turning some $200,000,000 annually to farm- 
ers and many millions of added value from 
processing. 

A fact well known to students of chemurgy, 
still new to many others, is that the modern 
sciences of organic chemistry, plant genetics, 
and agricultural engineering are very little 
older than the twentieth century. Time 
enough has not yet elapsed, during a half 
century punctuated by wars, for modern 
science to explore the mysteries of the plant 
kingdom. And, believe me, the plant king- 
dom is full of mysteries. Our ignorance of 
th> vegetable world is supercolossal, 
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American agriculture utilizes fewer than 
200 species of plants as crops. Neither farm. 
ers nor scientists have yet found out enough 
about the 15,000 species of plants which are 
native to United States and Canada to know 
whether or not one of those species might 
for some farmers be more profitabie than 
potatoes, wheat, or cotton. No one has done 
more than to name and describe most of the 
300,000 species of plants known by botanists 
to grow somewhere on earth. 

INEXHAUSTIBLE, RENEWABLE RAW MATERIALS 

These are the green frontiers. They are 
green with promise, rich with prospect, 
inexhaustibly stored with hope for human 
kind. 

American industry each year finds itself 
drilling more deeply for oil and going far. 
ther afield for iron. No act of Government, 
no ingenuity of man, and apparently not 
even the power of God can _ reprcduce 
minerals once they are destroyed. 

Beyond the green frontiers lies ever. 
renewable wealth. Raw materials for indus. 
try can be supplied in quantities inexhaus- 
tible, because with every round of the 
seasons the annual growth can be re-created, 
The poverty which mankind has suffered 
through countless centuries can, I am con- 
fident, literally be ended whenever the 
leaders of men penetrate far enough into 
these frontiers of green to develop the rich 
values which can be turned to human 
account. 

Modern science has penetrated the kernel 
of corn and emerged with 200 objects useful 
to the human race. This amazing bounty 
has been revealed even though the molec- 
ular structure of the starch in corn remains 
a mystery. Let that mystery be solved and 
the values will be multiplied. 

Modern science has dipped into the soy- 
bean and laid before human kind more than 
200 useful objects derived from that siugle 
plant. These two plants, out of the 300,000 
species botanists have described, are virtually 
the only two which science has explored with 
any degree of thoroughness. 

A century ago the only uses for rubber 
were to erase mistakes made with a pencil 
and to make bouncing balls and water-tight 
garments. Today no civilized family lives 
without rubber; and almost only yesterday 
a new use was devisea which is expectec 
to consume as much rubber as do auto- 

nobile tires. 

That is the new use of airfoam rubber 
in pillows. Sleep is one of the commonest 
practices of human beings. One may pre- 
sume that the human race has sought com- 


fort in sleep since the night of creation 
yet it has keen possible within recent 
months for modern science and modern 


ingenuity to derive from among the green 
frontiers of the plant kingdom an impor- 
tant and new device for improving the rest- 
fulness of the “sleep that knits up the 
ravell’d sleeve of care.” 

Andrew Jackson could never have im- 
agined the countless profitable uses to whicn 
rubber has been put. Neither can we here 
today envision the things which in the 
future will become necessities for human 
comfort and luxuries for human delight. 


WANTS YET UNFULFILLED 


Nevertheless, we can now imagine some of 
the gcod things which the vegetable king- 
dom may be able to supply. Seven million 
victims of arthritis in the United States ca! 
readily imagine the relief which will b 
granted to them should a plentiful vegetable 
source of cortisone be established. You will 
hear from others tomorrow night about that 
practicable possibility. 

You can imagine the desirability of a cure 
for the common cold. Anyone can imagine 
cheaper and better road-building materials; 
cheaper and better construction materials; 
more abundant sources of cellulose; more 
generous supplies of protein. 


1 
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few timid and tentative ventures 
green frontiers have been astound- 
productive. hemurgic industrial 
last year provided markets for 
000 worth of farm crops. Oranges 
efruit and lemons, once new crops 
ornia, return to that golden State 
r wealth greater than the value of 
id ever extracted from the Cali- 
arth. The gold we miser away in 
ingeons of Fort Knox. The citrus 
we enjoy as they are harvested, and 

w again another year. 
istry and Government alike rest for- 
easy in apprehension of depression, 
ure today shudders in the fear of ac- 

ng surpluses. 

industry an ever-expanding economy 
vill not fear depression. Give Gov- 
! a sufficiently expanding economy 
t can pay its debts out of production. 
agriculture enough new crops and 
1 new uses for its products and sur- 
; will not reappear. Remove the spec- 
surpluses from agriculture and an 
ever-expanding economy will give us ever- 
expanding industry and a first class chance 
Americar freedom for future genera- 


Over a period of 20 years Government has 
nded substantially $20,000,000,000 in its 
rts to meet the agricultural surplus prob- 

lem. During the year while it was spending 
$200,000,000 to perpetuate the potato surplus, 
Government spent $69,000 in search of new 
uses for potatoes. In the same year Gov- 
ernment spent $113,000 toward the search 
for new crops which it found would forever 
prevent the need for subsidies. And this 
week committees of Congress are engaged in 
whittling down the appropriation for agri- 
cultural research. 

MANHATTAN PROJECT FOR PLANT RESEARCH 


No one has yet quite voiced such a slogan 
“billions for subsidies, chicken feed for 
arch.” I shall, however, venture to pro- 

its reverse—“billions for research and 
lly not one cent for subsidies.” 
cpayers have been called upon for near- 
times as many billions for agricultural 
subsidies which have not cured 
the surplus problem—10 times as many as 
two billions which the fabulous Man- 
hattan project required to research and de- 
velop the atomic bomb. 
What more splendid economy could be 
r ed than a Manhattan project for the 
ind of creative research that experience has 
proved could prevent agricultural 
, abolish the need for agricultural 
ies, and add the blessings of new 
new comforts, new abundance, and 
pes for all mankind? 
pose this with the utmost earnest- 
I propose it for the benefit of Ameri- 
rmers, American workers, American 
rs, and American consumers. I pro- 
it in the name of all who are hungry or 
n any country in the world. If the 
iicent concept by President Truman 
point 4 proposal is to bear full fruit 
to provide the fullest advantages for 
iring nations of other continents, 4 
ew program of research must be or- 
into the undisclosed reaches behind 
green frontiers. After all, the coun- 
ich we most wish to help to help 
ives are agricultural countries. They 
ew crops and new industries based on 
rm materials, 
horse-and-buggy days have receded 
the past. Let us search beyond these 
ess green frontiers in order that we 
‘ay leave behind us the years of the blue 


subsidies 


ress can pass no law that will repeal 
art any law of nature, But it can pass 
rations that will enable science to 
1oW to obey the laws of nature and 
ver the beneficent facts of nature, 


For far less than the twenty billions that 
have perpetuated surpluses, for far less than 
the two billions that unloosed the atomic 
destroyer, we can send men across the plains 
of the planet, up the mountains and down 
the valleys. They will bring in the seeds and 
roots and stalks of every promising plant 
that greens the soils. In our great labora- 
tories the scientists will find, in some of 
these plants, new blessings for the people. 
New crops will bloom in the fields and they 
will yield Government supports instead of 
demanding price supports. 


Senate Set To Vote on Aid for Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a press dis- 
patch appearing in the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce of May 25, entitled 
“Senate Set To Vote on Aid for Europe.” 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


SENATE SET To VorTE ON Arp ror EvroPeE—Tart 
ATTACKS POINT 4 AS PERMANENT DRAIN ON 
UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON, May 24——The Senate today 
agreed to vote at 3:30 p. m. tomorrow in the 
final showdown on a bill authorizing $3,120,- 
550,000 in economic aid to western Europe 
and other non-Communist areas. 

The measure passed the House yesterday, 
247 to 88. Senate passage would send it to 
the White House for President Truman’s 
signature. 

POINT 4 UNDER FIRE 


The agreement to end debate came as Re- 
publican Senators pressed an attack on a 
section of the bill authorizing $35,000,000 for 
the administration’s point 4 program to aid 
backward areas of the world. 

Senator Tart, Republican, Ohio, denounced 
the point 4 provision as the opening wedge 
for pouring American dollars overseas “for 
all time to come.” 

Other Republicans—including Senators 
MALONE, Nevada, JENNER, Indiana and 
Brinces, New Hampshire—took the same 
tack in an attempt to send the bill back toa 
Senate-House conference for further con- 
sideration. 

Although the Republicans poured on a 
heavy fire of criticism, there was no objec- 
tion when Senator CONNALLY, Democrat, 
Texas, proposed that the Chamber vote on 
the huge global aid bill tomorrow afternoon. 

The Senate will meet at 10 a. m. and 
begin voting after five and a half hours of 
debate. 

The bill passed the House yesterday, 247 
to 88. 

MALONE and Tart both hammered on the 
theme that the point 4 program is designed 
to carry on after the European recovery pro- 
gram expires—without any limit on time or 
funds, 

FUNDS FOR RUSSIA? 

MALONE said that under the wording of 
the bill, American funds could be used even 
to develop Russia. 

“Or any of the Communist countries,” 
Tarr amended, 
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Chairman CoNNALLY, Democrat, Texas, of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
insisted that the administration has no 
desire or intention to help Communist na- 
tions through the point 4 program. 

But Tarr said the way the legislation is 
worded, United States aid would be wide 
open to all countries, and he declared: 

CALLED ENDLESS PROGRAM 

“It marks a substantial change from the 
European recovery program in that it would 
be a permanent program for all time to 
come.” 

Tart noted that the foreign aid bill, as 
originally passed by the Senate, put a 5-year 
limit on the point 4 program, but he said it 
had been struck out in the Senate-House 
conference report on the measure. 

When the Senate first voted on the meas- 
ure administration forces barely succeeded 
in Keeping the point 4 section in the big 
aid bill. The vote then was 37 to 36. 

Senator Bripces, Republican, New Hamp- 
shire, asked MALONE if he felt that the point 
4 project—named after the fourth point in 
President Truman’s 1947 inaugural address— 
was intended to be the vehicle for use beyond 
the ECA to continue American foreign aid. 

“There is no question about it,” MALONE 
replied. 

NO LIMIT ON PROJECT 

MALONE said the project is neither limited 
as to time, nor as to the amount of money 
to be spent. 

“The cost,” he said, “will depend only on 
how much the State Department can soften 
up Congress for future appropriations.” 

The Nevada Senator went on to attack 
the point 4 project as an open and above- 
board admission for the first time of the 
administration’s plans for continuing for- 
eign aid indefinitely. 

MALONE said it was all part of a program 
starting with lend-lease, the British loan, 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (UNRRA) and the Mar- 
shall plan, that was intended to be per- 
manent from the beginning. 


Newspaper Report on President Truman’s 
Visit to Ravenna, Nebr., on May 8, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. _ Speaker, 
through the kind offices of Mr. L. P. 
Cash, publisher of the Ravenna News of 
Ravenna, Nebr., there was furnished to 
me copies of the issues of his splendid 
Ravenna newspaper for May 4, May 11, 
and May 18, 1950. 

I am proud to put them in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for two very good rea- 
sons, and they are to show to some of the 
vicious and unmannerly persons of this 
Nation how a President should be re- 
spected and treated always, and to give 
a correct newspaper report to a waiting 
public who wants to Know the truth, and 
have been denied so often such journal- 
istic opportunity. 

I am indeed grateful to Mr. Cash and 
his newspaper force for the privilege of 
reading and using his fine newspaper 
copy and know that all of my readers will 
enjoy perusing these items also, unless 
they are abnormal Americans, 








The following is from the May 4 is- 


STA- 





EVERYTHING LET TOR PRESIDENT’S VISIT 

i1oN Areca To Bz FLOODLIGHTED AND 

TALLY DECORATED FOR THE OCCASION; 

Two PBanvs oN HAND ALSO—REGULATIONS 
FOR PRESIDENT’S VISIT 


Sprerar 








The Secret Service department, which has 
charge of the President's personal safety, has 
outlined the following regulations relative 
to Mr. Truman's Ravenna stop. The public 
keep these in mind: 

The President's car will stop west of the 
Overpass 

No cars will be allowed to park in this 
immediate area, and no moving vehicle will 
be allowed. 

No one will be permitted on the overpass, 
embankments, lumber piles, or above the 
ground level. 

A'l trafiic on the overpass will be stopped 
on arrival of the train for duration of the 
visit 

Rope barriers will be provided to direct the 
traffic, and the public will not be allowed 
to go beyond these. 

The train will arrive here at 8:45 p. m., 
and will leave at 8:55 0. m. It will be on 


is asked to 





time. 

The president cof the chamber of com- 
merce asks all business houses to display 
their welcome flags all day—for the Omaha 
Goodwillers in the morning and for the 





President in the evening. 

Members of the veterans’ organizations, 
and members of the fire department, in uni- 
form, are asked to turn out in the evening, 
to assist with the job of policing and keep 
the public gathering in order, 

About 1,000 people are expected here next 
Monday evening to participate in the greet- 
ing for President Truman, whose special train 
will stop in Ravenna for 10 minutes, 

Mayor E. F. Kozel will introduce the Presi- 
dent, Who will address the audience briefly 
from the rear platform of his special car. 

The special train will arrive here at 8:45 
p. m. on Money, May ®, but a short street 
prozram featuring the Loup City and Raven- 
na school bands has been arranged to com- 
mence at 8 p.m. The bands will then lead 
the crowd to the station in time for the ar- 
rival of the train. A dance will be held at 
the auditorium later in th: evening. 

Special floodlighting of the station area 
and octher decorations are being planned by 
the Ravenna Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee, honoring the first personal appeare 
ance of a President in the town’s history. 
The President’s train will stop for 30 mine 
utes in Lincoln, and at Grand Island, Raven- 





na, Seneca, and Alliance for 10 minutes 
ea 

Mr. Truman’s special car is equipped with 
a public-address system, also specially 
lighted, so there will be plenty of oppor- 
tunity for all to see and hear. Amateur 
photographers are invited to take pictures, 


providing they do not break security regula- 
tions. 

A reception committee, which will be al- 
lowed to enter the train and meet the Presi- 
dent personally has keen appointed. The 
Ravenna people will include the mayor, Mr. 
Kozel, J. C. Flesch, and Malcolm Fisher, of 
the chamber of commerce, L. V. Kozel, post- 
master, Senator W. J. Williams, Hugh Linn, 


superintendent of schools, Allard Row- 
botham, representing local railroad men, 


Kelly Hankins, representing local farmers, 
and Lyman Cass, local chairman. 

Democratic county committee representa- 
tives from Buffalo, Sherman, and Dawson 
counties will also be present, and two women, 
Thelma Lang of Litchfield and Grace Bar- 
more of Cozad, members of the State central 
democratic organization. 

Besides these, there will be other digni- 
taries on the train, railroad officials, etc. 


APPENDIX TO THE 


The Secret Service men are expected in 
town several days in advance of the visit. 
They will determine the location for the 
train’s stop, and check on other security 
matters. On the night of the President's 
visit, the Secret Service will be present on 
cuty, and will be assisted by men from the 
county sheriff’s office and the State highway 
patrol. Although no trouble of any kind is 
expected, the officers take no chances. 

Mr. Truman has listed his tour of the 
western States as nonpolitical in nature, 
and his remarks are expected to be of this 
type. Upon completion of his western trip 
he will stop in Chicago for an address which 
he hes stated will be political. 


This editorial also appeared in the 
May 4 issue: 

TRUMAN'S VISIT 

The visit of President Truman next Mon- 
day evening will be a memorable cccasion 
in Ravenna’s history. This will be especially 
true of the smail group who will be privileged 
to get on the train and meet the President 
personally. The names of the persons on 
this committee have been submitted to 
Washington in advance, where they must 
undergo rigid checking for security purposes. 

Tne President is making several other 
stops in the State, but it appears there will 
be no lack of dignitaries here at Ravenna, 

esides the important Government person- 
ages on the train, there will be important of- 
ficers of the Democratic organization—Sitate, 
district, and county—Burlington Railroad 
Officials, and perhaps others, 

The Presidential visits always have po- 
litical significance, and the fact that Ne- 
braska has been a strong Republican State 
in recent years doubtless has been a factor in 
the decision to make five stops in Nebraska. 
And since Buffalo County has been in the 
Republican column almost without excep- 
tion, perhaps is a reason why Ravenna was 
selected as one stopping place. 

In fact, what few Democrats there are in 
Buffalo County are located up here in this 
corner around Ravenna. But even then the 
number isn’t tco great. 

As one of the Democratic brethren put it 
the other day: “If only the Democrats turn 
out to see the President, we'll have to go some 
to fill up the depot platform. Guess we will 
have to borrow a lot of Republicans to make 
the occasion a success.” 


The following appeared in the May 11 

ssue: 

‘TRUMAN ADDRESSES AUDIENCE OF 2,500—Crowp 
ORDERLY, EVERYTHING ON SCHEDULE AT 
PRESIDENT’S VISIT MONDAY EVENING; TALKED 
ABOUT FARMING, CONSERVATION 
President Harry Truman spoke to 2,500 

rain-drenched people at Ravenna Monday 

night, a crowd that far exceeded expecta- 
tions. 

The special train arrived in Ravenna on 
time and was greeted with a cheer from the 
crowd which had been standing half an hour 
in a May shower. 

Introduced by Mayor Kozel, the President 
spoke of farming and soil conservation, and 
said he was reporting to this farming coun- 
try as a “hired hand.” 

He told of the advance of soil-conserva- 
tion practices and the big job under way 
so the Nation never again would have a 
Dust Bowl. 

He said the whole Nation was enjoying 
prosperity now and it was his duty to keep 
it that way. He said the Nation’s prosperity 
was reaching down to every individual, the 
chief asset in keeping the Nation strong. By 
keeping it strong, he said, is the best way to 
keep it peaceful. 

The President declared that if the Nation 
remains strong Soviet Russia will not attack 
us militarily and that the United States does 
not want to attack anybody. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The President looked healthy and strong 
and carried a big smile. He seemeq well 
pleased at the reception here. 

Mrs. Truman and Margaret made a briet 
appearance on the rear platform also, When 
Margaret appeared someone in the crow 
yelled “Let’s have a song.” Margaret smile 
broadly and waved, but seemed to enjoy 
the jest. 

Many people here seemed to think the 
President looked like Albert Skochodopole 
the local real-estate man. He is shorter in 
stature -han most expected him to be. 

A reception committee was on hand to 
shake hands with Mr. Truman, which ip. 
cluded Democratic dignitaries from Buffalo, 
Sherman, and Dawson Counties. Kelly 
Hankins, one of the committee, who was 
introduced as “a wheat farmer,” stopped the 
show. The President stopped for a short 
chat, asked about the crops here and about 
the farmers. Kelly told him the wheat didn't 
look very good. 

Fred Wallace, of Gibbon, another of th 
committee, knew the Trumans when he wa 
once chief of the AAA in Washington. Hs 
was invited into the President’s parlors to say 
“hello” to the ladies. Emil Kozel, after in- 
troducing the President, also stepped inside 
the bulletproof lavish special car. 

The Ravenna and Loup City bands were 
on hand to furnish music, but cou'dn’t per- 
form very well because their music got wet, 
But there was music, anyway. After the 
introductions the crowd broke into the 
strains of Happy Birthday, honoring the 
President's sixty-sixth birthday on that day, 

The President got a birthday present, too. 
It was a fly rod and fishing flies, hand-made 
by Jack Krotz, of Ravenna, so he could go 
fishing at Grand Coulee. Pictures of Jack, 
and a brief account of his battle to overcome 
his polio handicap accompanied the gift 
But the gift could not be presented pub- 
licly, as it had not been cleared in Wash- 
ington. It was given to him later, after 4 
Secret Service inspection. 

A small crowd of police were on hand to 
keep order, but no incident occurred except 
one heckler who stood near the front row, 
The young man was a stranger to Ravenna 
The aides didn’t muffle him and the Presi- 
dent didn’t seem to mind, m fact retaliated 
to some of the sallies. 

Besides a gang of Secret Service men and 
aides, the railrcad had four special agents 
here, the county sheriff and his force, the 
State patrol force, the local police force, and 
a group of local Legion, VFW, and firemen 
who were employed in keeping the crowd 
orderly behind the ropes. 

Special floodlights had been put up to 
light the station area and a big 30-foot ban- 
ner which carried the words “Welcome Presi- 
dent Truman.” The President noticed It 
with a gesture, After the program was over, 
souvenir hunters got the banner. During 
the program, two of the floodlights went 
out. The hot bulbs were hit by raindrops. 

Leaving Ravenna, the President's train 
was in the hands of a Ravenna crew. B.F 
Wallace was the engineer, Max Manasil the 
fireman, and Claude Foerst was the col- 
ductor. The brakemen were Hutchinson abu 
Merritt, two Alliance men, working out 0! 
Ravenna at present. 
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The May 18 issue contained the fol- 
lowing: 
TrRUMAN’s Visit HIT THE HEADLINES 


the 


The News is in receipt of a copy of 
Los Angeles Examiner, sent by an unnamed 
donor, which shows that President Tru- 
man’s visit in Ravenna made the headlines 

Under an eight-column banner head, the 
text of Mr. Truman’s speech appears under 
a Ravenna (Nebr.) date line. 

The International News Service corres 
spondent, who was on the train and wrote 
the story, estimated the Ravenna crowd at 
several thousand, 











In d bing his Ravenna appearance, the 
! ient wrote: “The President was 
I i and himself was pelted by the 
. Loudspeakers carried his voice 
to t wd, but at several points his talk 


. y audible. Lightning flashed inter- 
n in the sky.” 

“The reason for the big headline was the 
F statement that Soviet Russia will 


¢ this country militarily and that 
1 States does not want to attack 


1 unt, which went out to all papers 
in the Nation, appeared on Tuesday morn- 
] 9, after the President’s appearance 


oO. 


The May 18 issue contained the fol- 
lowing editorial: 


President Truman has completed his west- 
ern t and is back home again. The 
crowds which met his train were large every- 
where, the papers report. We were glad that 


Ravenna made a fine showing in this re- 
i, despite the rain. 

Mayor Kozel got a big kick out of intro- 
ducing the President and meeting the First 
Family. He says he is now charging his 
friends 25 cents to shake the hand which 
shook the President’s hand. 





Jesse H. Jones, a Real Texan and Friend 
of the A. & M. College of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Asso- 
ciation of Former Students of the A. & M. 
College of Texas is honoring Jesse H, 
Jones, of Houston, by devoting an entire 
issue of the Texas Aggie newspaper to 
the life story of this great Texan. I am 
inclined to believe that Mr. Jones se- 
lected the A. & M. College of Texas as 
the recipient of his many gifts because 
he has seen the product of the school 
outstanding leaders in the mili- 
ricultural, and business fields. 

At the present time there are 28 young 
men at Texas A. & M. on scholarships 
rovided by Mr. Jones, and this one donor 
furthering the work of the ex-student 

ciation, for its members support the 
Opportunity award scholarships for de- 
serving young men who could not other- 
attend college. The first Jesse 
Ines scholarships were for young men 
laying agriculture and related sub- 

and since then these scholarships 

e been supplemented by the “Jesse 
vones military scholarships” to pro- 
V € for the development of future gen- 
erals In our military forces. 

We ex-students of the A. & M. College 

- are grateful to Mr. Jones for 
eherosity in providing scholarships 
so Many young men, and we are 

ud to be a part of the school that is 

‘nized for providing the thousands 
olicers who served in World Wars I 





val yY, a 


} 
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1 If and for recognizing this school 
taken boys and graduated men, 
] 


leave to extend my remarks in 
ECORD, I wish to include one of the 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


articles appearing in the Texas Aggie re- 
garding Mr. Jesse Jones: 


LEGEND IN SPITE oF HIMSELF, JESSE JONES 
STILL HaRD AT WoRK, BUILDING FOR FUTURE 


Jesse H. Jones has become a legend in his 
own time, in spite of himself. In the public 
mind he has become a remote and shadowy 
figure of tremendous power who mysteri- 
ously pulls the strings which cause unbe- 
lievable things to happen in financial and 
governmental circles. Many stories are told 
about this man which could not possibly be 
true, and the tellers feel no restraint be- 
cause to them he is not quite real. 

This is probably the penalty of having in 
76 years accomplished more in a wide range 
of fields than most of us are able to believe 
one man can accomplish in an ordinary life- 
time by understandable methods. The fact 
that he has worked quietly, and has never 
seemed particularly impressed by his own 
success has resulted in surprisingly little 
being written about him. 

There is nothing remote or shadowy about 
the man when you meet him. He is big; 6 
feet, 2; around 200 pounds. He is well-built, 
carries himself with ease and assurance, 
You immediately get an impression of power, 
completely controlled. His unhurried man- 
ner, apparent relaxation and soft speech 
put you at ease, while the intent look with 
which his gray eyes hold yours as you talk 
keeps you reminded of the power under- 
neath. 

Mr. Jones doesn’t waste words. Before 
answering a question he thinks it over and 
his reply is simple and direct. His questions 
are questions of fact, easy to answer if you 
know your business; disconcerting if you 
don’t. There is nothing vague about his con- 
versation any more than there is about his 
thinking. 

One of the man’s outstanding character- 
istics is his complete assurance. He acquired 
this early, when his father sent him to a 
nearby town and put him in charge of a to- 
bacco factory at the age of 14. He learned 
then to use his own judgment and to trust it. 

He is a complete individualist, making his 
own decisions and taking full responsibility 
for them. He has never had a partner in 
any of his many businesses. When he has 
a decision to make, in business or otherwise, 
he gets all of the information possible, thinks 
the thing through and takes the necessary 
action. “Every person born into the world,” 
he once told a group graduating from col- 
lege, “has an uncharted destiny. Each must 
meet life and life’s problems for himself, 
and solve them in his own way. No one can 
do it for him.” 

He is a man of deep loyajties. To the 
people who influenced him most—his father; 
his Aunt Nancy, who mothered him after his 
mother died; Royal A. Ferris, the Dallas bank- 
er who gave him his first financial backing; 
and Woodrow Wilson, who showed him how 
political idealism must fit into a world of 
hard practicality—he gave a deep devotion. 

This loyalty extends to his family, his 
party, his church, his native State of Ten- 
nessee, and to his adopted State, Texas. In 
his business organizations everyone works 
hard; he sets a fast pace and expects those 
around him to keep up. At the same time, 
loyalty begets loyalty. Few people ever 
quit his organizations and many of the men 
around him have been with him for 30 or 40 
years, 

At 76, Jesse Jones has a profound faith in 
the younger generation and in the future of 
his country. He had rather spend an hour 
talking with a youngster, especially one from 
the country, than visiting with some man of 
high position. He has never for a moment 
believed that the country was going to the 
dogs. 
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“I believe in my country,” he wrote not 
long ago, “and have always operated accord- 
ingly.” 

Some idea of the success of these operations 
may be gained from the following: 


NES@ 
INES 


1874: Born April 5, on a tobacco 
Robertson County, Tenn., son of 
Hasque and Anne Holman Jones. 

1878: Upon the death of his mother, his 
father’s sister, Aunt Nancy, a widow with 
two children, became a mother to both fam- 
ilies. Until her death, some 20 years ago, 
Aunt Nancy was one of the strongest influ- 
ences in his life. 

1884: First lived in Texas when his father 
moved to Dallas to become associated with 
a younger brother, M. T. Jones, in the lum- 
ber business. Attended grammar school in 
Dallas 2 years, until his father moved back 
to farm in Tennessee. 

1888: At 14, he received his first executive 
business experience when his father put him 
in charge of a tobacco factory in a neighbor- 
ing town, buying, grading, prizing in hogs- 
heads, and shipping for export, the tobacco 
raised by farmers in that area, and bought 
by his father and a partner. This first ex- 
perience on his own, taught him to have 
confidence in his own judgment at an early 
age. It was necessary, since he had no one 
to appeal to for advice. 

1890: His father brought the family back 
to Dallas, where Jesse went to grade school 
again and attended a business college. After 
graduating from the business college, he 
taught in the college for a few months, then 
traveled on the road as a salesman for a 
while, but did not make a success of it. 

1891: He took a job in a lumber yard in 
Hillsboro, Tex., owned by his uncle, M. T. 
Jones, doing both manual labor and keeping 
books. His salary was $25 per month, then 
$40, then $60. A year and a half later, his 
father died, and Jesse went back to the farm 
in Tennessee to live with his family and raise 
his last crop of tobacco. From his father’s 
estate he inherited $2,000 but used it to pay 
debts on the farm which went to his sister. 

1894: He returned to Dallas and took a job 
with the M. T. Jones Lumber Co. at $65 a 
month, and in less than a year he was man- 
ager of the yard at $100 a month. 

1898: On the death of his uncle he moved 
to Houston as general manager of the com- 
pany, operating a number of sawmills and 
lumber yards. 

1902: He started on his own by organizing 
the South Texas Lumber Co. with a capital 
stock of $20,000, $15,000 of which he owned, 
continuing as general manager of the M. T. 
Jones Lumber Co. for a half dozen years 
until that company was liquidated. 

1905: He first entered the banking field as 
a director of the Union Bank & Trust Co., 
now the Union National Bank, and later be- 
came its largest stockholder and vice presi- 
dent, selling his stock in 1917. 

1907. He helped to organize and was a vice 
president of the Lumberman’s National Bank 
at Houston, now the Second National. 

1908: Following the panic of 1907, he ac- 
quired control of the National City Bank 
in Houston, and later merged it with the 
Lumberman’s National Bank. He also en- 
tered the field of building, owning and op- 
erating major business buildings. During 
the first year he built three 10-story office 
buildings in Houston. He entered the news- 
paper field as half owner of the Houston 
Chronicle. 

1909: He bought control of the Merchants 
National Bank and merged it with the Union 
Bank & Trust Co. Organized Texas Trust 
Co., owning a majority of i‘s stock, and was 
its president; later consolidated with Bank- 
ers Trust Co., which finally became Bankers 
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Mortgage Co., of which he is now the prin- 
cipal owner. 

1912: Organized Houston Hotel Association 
and built the 1,000-room Rice Hotel, being 
the princinal owner. 

1913: He was appointed chairman of the 

u n Harbor Board by the then mayor of 
iouston, Ben Campbell, and installed Hous- 

I first harbor. Became part owner of 
he National Bank of Commerce, later to be- 
e of the major financial powers of 
tation. 
117: Appointed by President Woodrow 
Wilson as director general of the Depart- 
ment of Military RM@ief of the American Red 
Cross, in which position he served through- 
out World War I, starting his long career of 
service in the National Government. 

1918: Appointed member of Red Crcss War 
Council. During this period his close as- 
sociation with President Woodrow Wilson 
made a lasting impression on him; one that 
has greatly influenced his life. 

1919: Served as an American delegate to 
the Red Cress conferences at Cannes, France, 
and Geneva, Switzerland, which organized 
} i ational League of Red Cross so- 
cieties. Served as a director of the Phe!ps 
Stokes Educational Commission which 
planned an educational system for the na- 
tives of Africa, fer which he was honored by 
the British Government in London in 1925, 
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1920: Married Mary Gibbs, daughter of Dr. 
“asper Gibbs, a prominent Mexia physician. 

1922: Became president of National Bank of 
Commerce. 

1923: Entered New York building field, 
organizing and heading Houston Properties 
Corp., of New York, which built and operates 


the Mayfair House, three large office build- 


ings, a hos»ital, and numerous other build- 
ings 
iS24: Became director of finance for the 


Democratic Naticnal Committee, turned a 
Geficit into a surp!us for the 1928 campaign, 
and brought the National Convention to 
Houston. 

1925: Received his first honorary degree, 
doctor of laws, at Southwestern University, 
wn. Since then he has received 10 
uch degrees: Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity (1927), Texas A. and M. (1936), New 
York University (1937), Temple University 
(1937, John Brown University (1938), Ogle- 
thorpe University (1841), Washington and 
College (1941), Lafayette College 
(1942), St. Louis University (1942), North- 
western University (1942). He was also 
awarded a regency in the field of finance by 
the Association of Arts and Sciences (1935). 

1926: Named director general Texas Cen- 
tennial Celebration to be held in 1936. In 

ddition to heading this State-wide celebra- 
tion, he conceived the idea, suggested the 
design, and headed the fund drive to erect 
! Ss into monument. In this same 
year he became the sole owner of the Hous- 
ten Chronicle. In a few years he acquired 
the Houston Post, but later sold it to for- 
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mer Gov. W. P. Hobby, 

1928: Unanimously endorsed by Texas 
delegation for Democratic nomination for 
, nt of the United States. 


1932: Named a director of Reconstruction 
Corporation by President Herbert 


x 


1933: Named Chairman of Reconstruction 








Pi ce Corporation by President Franklin 
D. R evelt, beginning one of the most 
spectacular periods of national public serv- 
ice the coun has ever seen. In 1935, 
1937 ), reappointed Chairman of the 
Ric sident Roosevelt. Later in 1939, 
‘ inted Administrator of the newly 


reated Federal Loan 
charge of RFC, Export-Import Bank, Fed- 
eral Housing Authority, and Home Owners 
Loan Corporation. 

1°37: Mr. and Mrs. Jones created Houston 
Endowment, Inc., and endowed it with a 


substantial portion of their estate. Through 





Administration in 
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Houston Endowment they have aided hun- 
dreds of young men and women throughout 
the Nation to secure college educations. In 
addition to this princinal activity, in 1945 
they established and endowed the Wood- 
row Wilson School of Foreign Affairs at the 
University of Virginia. 

1939: Appointed Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Lending Agency; United States Senate 
suspended its rules in order to confirm this 
appointment on the day it was approved by 
committee. 

1949: Appointed Secretary of Commerce by 
President Roosevelt; Congress passed a spe- 
cial rescluticn to allow him to serve as mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet and Federal 
Loan Administrator at the same time. 

1641: Appointed member of the National 
Emergency Council. 

1912: Served on National Board of Eco- 
nomic Wariare, War Production Board, and 

conomic Stabilization Board, in addition to 
other governmental duties. 

1945: Resigned as Secretary of Commerce 
and Federal Loan Administrator and returned 
to private life in Houston, after 15 years of 
Government service during two wars and a 
major depression. 

1947: Organized Commercial & Industrial 
Life Insurance Co., of which he is chairman 
of the board. 

1948: Through Houston Endowment, Inc., 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones gave Hedgecroft Corp. a 
hospital in Houston for the treatment of 
polio. 

1949: They built a library at Mexia, Tex., 
honoring Mrs. Jones’ parents, Dr. Jasper 
Gibbs, and his wife, Sallie Chandler Gibbs. 

1950: Launched major building project in 
downtown Houston area, in block occupied 
by his National Bank of Commerce and Gulf 
buildings. 





Fair Employment Practice Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there recently appeared an edito- 
rial in the El Paso Herald-Post about 
the subject of the Senate’s recent debate 
on fair employment practice legislation. 

The editorial was written by Mr. Ed 
Pooley. Mr. Pooley is a_ progressive 
editor who pulls no punches. I ask 
unanimous consent to include this edito- 
rial in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

] FILIBUSTER 

The recurring filibuster against what is 
miscalled the Fair Employment Practice 
Commission bill is on again in the Senate, 
The southerners, plus a few allies, have ral- 
lied again to keep this thing out of the law. 
We hope they win. The bill is a phony, 
which will help no American. 

It has become somewhat fashionable of 
late years to decry the filibuster as an out- 
rage against democracy. The Communists 
do it, along with other leftwingers and the 
bleeding hearts whose pet measures are 
threatened with asphyxiation by senatorial 

as. 

. We rather like the Senate filibuster. We 
think it is a pretty good institution in a 
yovernment such as ours. We can be quite 
calm at the sound of the scream that “the 
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will of the majority is being defeated” wis) 
the realization that the rights of the min 
ity are being protected. 

The FEPC was conceived in politica) in. 
iquity and born in political sin, It yw. 
never intended to aid anyone but its pro 
nents in office. It is a vote catcher, broy- 
up again and again for no other purpose 

There is no evidence that the will of the 
majority is being defeated. The maiority -y 
the Senate, perhaps, where its influence on 
some voters in doubtful States is well know; 
But not the majority of the people. RExcen: 
from the Communists, the leftists, the pr; 
tical politicians, and those who live by , 
moting “causes,” we have never heard any 
outcry when the FEPC has been defeated 
Anybody, even a pro-FEPC Senator, can see 
that the country gained nothing when it was 
in effect as a wartime measure, lost nothing 
when it expired, has not been hurt since, anq 
doesn’t need it now. 

But those who would trade some people's 
rights for other people's votes pay no atten. 
tion to that. 

The filibuster is all that stands between 
them and the enactment of this odious pil! 
We wish for the filibusterers strong voices 
and great endurance. May their vocal cords 
stay in the pink and their throats clear and 
resonant, and may they talk and talk and 
taik until the FEPC is laid away to rest un- 
til another election year. 

Perhaps, and we are thinking wistfully ang 
wishfully, 1950's filibuster may bring death 
to this bit of hypocrisy. 
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Preserving the American Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF 





EMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include jn the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
an address delivered recently before the 
Nicholson Post, No. 38, of the American 
Legion, Baton Rouge, La., by Chief Jus- 
tice John B. Fournet, of the Louisiana 
supreme court. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


I believe I speak for all of the members 
of this post who are veterans of the First 
World War when I say that the thought we 
had uppermost in our minds when we were 
mustered out of service and retur 
civilian life was that we had had a share 11 
crushing for all time the threat to dem 
racy and free men that had reared its ug-y 
head under Prussian militarism. We !e- 
turned to our homes, to our jobs, and to 
studies determined that we woul 
together as a group to insure that 
threat would remain forever crushed. 
younger veterans can attest to the 
that this evil did not remain crushed | 
instead, again ran rampant through 
world. You also returned victorious 
the battlefield to take up the broken su 
of your lives secure in the belief that 
time, surely, the world had been made s% 
for democracy and that this time, su 
the sacrifices you and your fathers ! 
made would not be in vain. Today, how 
ever, through the medium of a cold We 








that kecomes increasingly hot daily, 
only you but all veterans, all America 


and all free nations find themselves ag 











faced with the same challenge that has 
vexed the human family throughout all 
recorded history—the challenge of growing 
tyranny. 

“we ask ourselves: “Why?” “Why?” “Why?” 
In what way have we “fumbled the ball’? 
Have the horrors engendered by these two 
terrible wars we have fought in the first half 


of the twentieth century taught us nothing? 
As Gen. Omar Bradley has so aptly put it, 
“The world has achieved brilliance without 
wisdom, power without conscience. Ours 
is a world of nuclear giants and ethical in- 
fants. We know more about war than we 
know about peace; more about killing than 
we know about living.” 

I believe that with the usual hindsight 
given to most Monday-morning quarter- 
backs, we all now realize our first and our 
biggest mistake was to hold our fire, with- 
draw our weapons, and, under deliberately 
provoked pressure applied by parents on Con- 
gressmen facing reelection, bring our fighting 
men home before we had won the peace. In 
doing these things we fell right into the 
hands of a people who were but waiting to 
turn their cannons in our direction and aim 
them at our retreating backs. We thought 
we had a friend; we found we had an enemy. 
We thought we had an ally; we found we had 
been alined with a dictatorial and tyran- 
nical opportunist. While we naively ex- 
tended our hand in friendship, an arm and 
hand holding a hammer and sickle was en- 
circling our homeland. We learned the hard 
way that no amount of polite talk, no amount 
of cautious behavior, will earn for us the 
friendship and good will of a totalitarian 
nation that can understand no reason but 
force and that thinks nothing of starving a 
whole city to gain a political advantage. 

The evil of communism is not a stagnant 
evil. It is a living and a moving thing, in- 
sidiously but surely invading every phase 
of our life. We find it in the Paul Robesons 
of our entertainment world; in the Marcan- 
TONIO'’'s of our Congressional Halls, in the 


Harry Bridgeses of our labor and economic 
movement, and in the O. John Rogges and 
Alger Hisses of our governmental depart- 
ment The American Legion deserves ever- 


lasting credit and the thanks of a grateful 


America for its unrelenting effort to ferret 
out these insidious and subversive influences 
and expose them for what they are. 

The Legion’s work in this respect is not 
I In the fight against communism it 
has long played a dominant role. Well aware 
of the chaos that followed in the wake of 
the world conquest sought by the Prussian 
iry and by the hate-spreading Nazis, 


mi) 


the Legion was immediately sensitive to the 
th to democracy and to America itself 
t s being engendered by the false phi- 

es and the false propaganda of the 
Communists. These ideologies, wearing dif- 
I uniforms and shouting different slo- 
£ were seeking a world conquest of an 
even more devastating nature than their 


edecessors—the conquest of the minds of 
> men and the paralleling enslavement 
heir bodies. Since that time the Legion’s 
nee to the cause of educating Ameri- 
C to the privileges and responsibilities of 
¢ hip and the cause of making America 
st! secure against aggression from with- 
d against subversion from within— 
n unswerving. The very recent All- 
can Conference held in New York under 
Onsorship of the American Legion is 
1 example of its effort to build a strong 
f loyal America. 
f m in the belief that the final battle in 
the cold war will be won or lost in the minds 
of men, the Legion has charted a course 
that calls not only for guarding our Amer- 
ican heritage, but also for proving to the 
World that democracy is a real, live, and 
progressive thing. This is as it should be. 
While the Legion is placing a great deal of 
emphasis upon Americanism, Americanism, 
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in the final analysis, means more than a 
mere negative resistance to Communism. It 
means a positive faith in democratic ideals 
and procedures. The Legion believes all true 
Americans have an abiding faith in the 
democratic way of life. It seeks but to be 
the instrument that stimulates our citizens 
and prods our Government to the end that 
America will be fully prepared to meet ag- 
gression from any quarter, without or with- 
in. It wants to keep America always Amer- 
ican. I believe the American Legion, more 
than any other force at work in the country 
today, possesses the ability to do just that. 

The task of steering a true American course 
through the succession of emergencies that 
are indicated for the years immediately 
ahead will not be an easy one. As I re- 
marked earlier, we have had to learn the hard 
way that we can never live in freedom and 
peace while we are faced with a preponder- 
antly hostile and undemocratic people whose 
enmity we have incurred for no other rea- 
son than that we persist in living as free 
men. Brig. Gen. Frank Howley in his cur- 
rent book entitled “Berlin Command,” tells 
us in plain, everyday language that we can 
all understand just why it is impossible for 
a free people to live in harmony in one city 
with those who advocate a communistic 
dictatorship. If this is true at the local 
level, how much more so is it true on a 
national and an international level. 

Are you, as Americans, doing everything 
you can to assist in your Legion’s fight for 
liberty, or are you, through a sense of in- 
difference, surrendering to this new type of 
enslavement? At this halfway mark in the 
twentieth century, it behooves each and 
every one of us to take personal inventory 
of ourselves so that we may determine what 
we can best do to insure that these foreign 
ideologies become a diminishing instead of 
an increasing threat to our freedom. This is 
essentially what Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and 
Sgt. William Patterson did when, during 
their convalescence at a base hospital in 
Paris in 1918, they dreamed of an organiza- 
tion of veterans that became the American 
Legion. 

An organization of veterans is not a new 
thing. Undoubtedly every war since the 
beginning of time has produced a group 
anxious to preserve after the end of hos- 
tilities the comradeship born on the battle- 
field. But the men who founded the Amer- 
ican Legion envisioned a goal that tran- 
scended the mere spirit of good fellowship 
among members of the armed forces. Theirs 
was a vision of the vital part such an organi- 
zation could play in building a strong Amer- 
ica, in maintaining the peace, and in pre- 
serving the dignity and freedom of man. By 
combining their feeling of comradeship with 
their love of country, their desire for peace, 
and their determination to fight ever and 
always for the principles of true democracy, 
these founders set a seal upon our organi- 
zation of veterans that distinguishes it from 
all others. During the intervening years the 
high aims and ideals of the founders have 
flowered into a powerful and potent instru- 
ment for good in an insecure and chaotic 
world. With your unstinted support, re- 
pledged in commemoration of the thirtieth 
anniversary of the founding of your post, it 
will continue to stand as one of the domi- 
nant guardians of America’s destiny. 

In conclusion, let me say to those of you 
who have been members of Nicholson Post, 
No. 38, for 30 years that your acts and deeds 
of service merit the admiration of a grateful 
community and its people. The goal that is 
uppermost in the mind and heart of every 
legionnaire and that is the fervent prayer of 
every true and loyal American is the mainte- 
nance of the peace without any detraction 
from the dignity and freedom of man. This 
can be accomplished by keeping America 
strong and thus insuring her safety and pre- 
serving inviolate our democratic way of life, 
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Under the guiding hand of your leadership, 
that may well be emulated by your younger 
buddies, this goal can be brought to fruition, 
and we can hope for everlasting peace on 
earth and good will among men. 





Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the thirty-first article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 

BIGGcEsT SToryY 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Few men have ever openly challenged the 
will of Joseph Stalin and lived. Even fewer 
have ever told the story under oath and 
cross-examination. 

Thus, in this and the next few days’ items, 
I am dealing with material of rare historic 
quality, as I review the testimony of not 
one but two such men. 

Whoever wants to examine the full record 
can find it in the hearings of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
volumes 7 to 11, inclusive, taken between 
September and December 1939. 

Benjamin Gitlow and Jay Lovestone were 
the two above-mentioned. And they came 
before the committee armed with documents 
and records to support their testimony. 

I happen to know a little of the back- 
ground of maneuverings that caused them to 
appear after having declined several times 
before to open up their grim book of ex- 
perience. 

On August 23, 1939, there was signed in 
Moscow the deal between Hitler and Stalin 
that pulled the trigger for war. 

That amazing contract provided that 
neither party would attack the other or join 
in a war, if either were attacked by a third 
power. Each promised not to join any group 
of powers “which is directly or indirectly 
aimed at the other party.” 

Now it is a matter of open, public record 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s Communist friends in 
the United States of America, had been ham- 
mering at him for years to break the neu- 
trality laws enacted by Congress from 1934 
on. 

And it is also a matter of open, public 
record that he began to follow their lead with 
the notorious “quarantine the aggressor” 
speech at Chicago, Ill., October 8, 1937. He 
was totally committed by 1939. 

Thus, once Roosevelt was committed for 
war and with him England and France, Stalin 
pulled his ever-dependable double-cross. He 
was all set to grab off the countries that 
would be broken up by the wars of oth 
when he, too, was attacked by his partner, 
Hitler. 

It was in the moment of the world’s sho 
at Stalin’s spectacular abandonment 
Roosevelt for Hitler, that the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities persuaded 
Gitlow and Lovestone to talk 

And they did so in the hope that the 
United States of America would at last un- 
derstand Stalin and keep away from him, 
thereafter. 

But the tragic record shows that Stalin 
knew his man. The Roosevelt who had fall- 
en for his promises in 1933 and who had let 
the Communists run through the United 
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States Government thereafter, was the same 
Roosevelt at Yalta. So Stalin was still able, 
aiter all, to grab off the broken nations. 

s ? 


And so now we turn to our historic wite- 
nesses Who in 1939 tried to make the country 


hear what Roosevelt would not. 

Gitlow, the first witness, told how, at the 
age of 18, he became a Socialist and from 
then feil by stages into communism. 

He was the first Communist in the United 
States of America to be imprisoned, so far 
as the records show, having been arrested 
in New York City in 1919, by a State legisla- 
tive investigating committee. 


“I was in prison for approximately 3 years 
i rdoned by Governor Smith in 1925, I 
believe,” he testified. 

“I had been, a part of tha. 


time, out of 





prison pending appeal—and in 1922, during 
my freedom from prison and after I was par- 
cdoned, I was always active in the Communist 
movement and always held one of the lead- 
ing positions in that movement. 

“I was al s a member of the central 
executive committee; was a member of the 


; ran for public office for the party, 


i r public cffices. Held important 
offices in the trade-union and other activities 
of the organization and was highly publicized 
by the Communist Party press. 


“My first trip to Moscow was in the year 
1927. I was called to Moscow following the 
death of Ruthenberg, who was general sec- 
retary of the party, by a cable which was 
sent to the American party insisting that I 
come to Moscow. 

“I was practically the only important party 
leader who had not been in Moscow. The 
cable J. ~h was sent to the American party 
instru@ted them that under all circumstances 
“sn to proceed to Moscow, by Nicholas 

rin, who was chairman of the Com- 
munist International. 

“From that date on I held the highest posi- 
tions in the Communist International organ- 
ization. I served on its executive committee. 
I was a member of its presidium, its leading 
ruling body, and I was also a member of the 
executive committee of the Red Interna- 
tional of the Trade Union, the international 
rade-union organization of the Communist 
International 

“In other words, I have served the Commu- 
nist movement as a top leader and not as a 
rank-and-filer from the very first inception 
of the movement.” 

Thus you can see that in Gitlow we have a 
witness who had been in the very heart of the 
Communist conspiracy from its start. He 
should know, if anybody does, how it works. 
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H. R. 6217—Why Penalize the Spanish 
War Veteran Because Somebody Didn't 
Keep Records in 1898? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1950 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am informed that it is the expectation 
that H. R. 6217 will come before us on 
the consent calendar on June 5. I hope 
that no voice of objection will be raised 
and that the House speedily will pass 
H. R. 6217 that it may be considered in 
tne other body and, I hope, enacted into 
law before we adjourn. I wish to impress 
upon my colleagues the urgency of this 
proposed legisiation. Some of the aged 


veterans whom it would benefit will not 
be here if we wait for the Eighty-second 
Congress to do what now we have the 
opportunity of doing. 

To the younger veterans of World War 
I and World War II let me explain that 
in the Spanish-American War there 
were practically no hospital records. 
There was much sickness, both overseas 
and in the camps in this country. This 
was due in part to the miserable and 
poisonous food, which later resulted in a 
national scandal, and in part to lack of 
proper medication and sanitation and 
even of clothing suitable to hot climates. 
I might furnish some idea of the condi- 
ions that prevailed by referring to my 
own experience. The infantry regiment 
with which I served in the siege of San- 
tiago in Cuba was in action on July 1, 
1898-the hottest day I, who had spent 
several years of boyhood in Central 
America, can remember—wearing an 
issue of heavy winter clothing. During 
our weeks in Cuba the beef issued us was 
putrid and had to be thrown away, and 
we subsisted on hardtack soaked in the 
grease of ‘“‘sour belly.” A month after 
the capitulation of Santiago on July 17, 
1898, the situation as regards the health 
of our invading troops was so bad that in 
my own company but two of us were able 
to report for duty. It was “Teddy” 
Roosevelt’s “round robin,” for which un- 
der the laws of war he might have been 
court-martialed, that finally got the 
grievously ill remnants of the army that 
stormed Santiago back to Camp Wikoff 
at Montauk, Long Island. Of the trip 
from Santiago to Montauk, and the con- 
ditions on the transport, I quote from an 
article by Charles Johnson Post in the 
American Legion magazine of July 1938: 

For 5 days we had been packed in on the 
Grand Duchesse. Five men to a stateroom, 
no hospital, sick and well lying thickly about 
the decks; fighting at the distilled-water 
butts twice a day, with the wel! men winning 
first place and the sick left to take the hot 
water as it came from the condenser after 
the one cake of ice had melted, and then 
hoard it in a sour tin cup in the shade of 
en August sun until it was tepid enough to 
drink. There was no water to wash a mess 
kit, cooking bits of bacon over candles in 
your stateroom with delirious men whimper- 
ing in the bunk beside you—it was better 
than the hardtack and salt-beef clum of 
the travel ration. And all of us copiously 
and unashamedly lousy. One man died in 
the former second-class washroom and his 
body, yellow with fever, lay there from morn- 
ing to late afternoon while we stepped over 
it and the swinging door bumped its head 
with each new entrant. Another was picked 
from his bunk, cold and dead, with his 
squad bunkie lying unconscious beside him 
and the stateroom foul with dysentery. 
Fach morning Gus Piton and Jimmy Lowe 
lifted a squad mate in a blanket and tied 
him to the ship's rail in a kind of hammock, 
and all day he lay there motionless, his 
eyes glassy and half open, with pus drooling 
from his emaciated lips. Down with typhoid, 
malaria, yellow jack, tropical fevers, and all 
varieties of intestinal breakdowns, we 
shuffied weakly from port to starboard to 
get into the shade as the sun swung from 
east towest. * * * There were no medi- 
cines—it was our regimental surgeon who 
tcld me so—not a pill of bismuth, only a 
few of compound cathartic and only a little 
quinine. 
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Conditions were much the same on the 
transport, the Harvard, on which I re. 
turned. Perhaps a half dozen of us were 
well enough to be about, and we spent 
our time nursing as kest we could the 
hundreds who were painfully, danger. 
ously ill, and some of whom died and 
were buried at sea. At Mantauk Point 
the fever at long last caught up with me, 
and for 3 months at my home in St, 
Joseph, Mich., I was in hed, with the 
docior giving no hope to my parents. My 
pup-tent mated, Charley Loefiter, il] in 
the same manner, died, as did others of 
CompanyI. I have never quite recovere 
from that illness. 

Yet there is no way by which I could 
establish officially these facts. There 
were no records. There was none in the 
case of Charley Loefiler, of the many 
others who died at home from illness 
contracted while in service, of most of 
those who died before reaching home. 

What was true in the case of those in 
overseas service was equally true with 
those who served in the fever-infested 
camps in the United States. It would 
be difficult for the younger veterans to 
visualize the conditions of food, cloth- 
ing, medication, sanitation, and hos- 
pitalization that were faced by the 
armed services in 1898. That was over 
a half century ago. That was really in 
the horse-and-buggy era. The point is 
that records just were not being kept. 

The purpose of H. R. 6217, in a nut- 
shell, is to keep a veteran of the Span- 
ish-American War when he is now past 
70 and grievously ill from being denied 
a hospital bed for the one reason that 
in 1898 someone did not keep books. 
That is all there is to H. R. 6217. It 
will not affect many veterans, and I am 
afraid it will not be many years before 
it will not affect any. 

I hope and pray that no voice in this 
House will be raised in objection when 
this bill comes up on June 5. 

I am including in my remarks ex- 
cerpts from an editorial in the National 
Tribune of May 18, 1950: 


Now FoL_ow THROUGH 


We wish it were possible to name in this 
comment those members of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs who voted last Wednes- 
day to report favorably to the House of 
Representatives the bill, supported by 
Spanish War veterans, which may grant to 
them certain medical and hospital privileges 
they do not now enjoy. We would like par- 
ticularly to call the roll of those who made 
the parliamentary moves by which Con- 
gressmen may now have the privilege of 
righting a wrong that has prevailed for more 
than 50 years through no particular fault 
of any individual, but the committee busi- 
ness was conducted in executive session, be- 
hind ciosed doors, so we cannot hand out 
those well-deserved bouquets. However, we 
understand that the final vote was unan- 
imous, and we take this first opportunity to 
voice a fervent thanks on behalf of all sur- 
viving veterans of the campaigns of 1698- 
1902 to those members of the committee 
who did such a grand thing on May 10. 

This measure, H. R. €217, has not had an 
easy road to travel because there are those of 
hesitating mind and a bent for economy wh 
have feared such legislation would create 
precedent for the many thousands of youngé 
veterans of later wars. Their fears are 
groundless because there is no parallel 1 
history, yet both the Hcuse and Senate must 
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gote on the proposition and it would be well, 
therefore, to review the facts so that they 
may be understood clearly by both Congress- 
1 and the beneficiaries themselves. Per- 
; it would be well, also, for interested per- 
at the Veterans’ Administration to re- 
h their memories because, although the 
has not directly opposed the bill, there 
as been some viewing with alarm. 

H. R. 6217 would duck around veterans’ 
real ions and give some special consider- 
ation to this group of servicemen whose ages 
range from 70 years through 100 and who 
aver in age 74 years. It would for pur- 

lone of out-patient treatment—and, 
tally, for hospitalization when nec- 





ecsary—assume that they suffer from serv- 
ice-incurred disabilities. On the surface, 
that would appear to be a far-fetched pre- 
sumption, but it is nothing of the sort be- 


cause in most instances that is the actual 
fa The men are service-connected. They 
iffer from disablements that actually go 

) war days, but they are powerless to 


back t 

prove it only for the reason that in those 
times—48 to 52 years ago—there were no 
such things as Official hospital and treatment 
records. They have no place to which to 
turn in an effort to show the inception of 


physical troubles and an unfortunate dis- 
crimini tion therefore arises that cannot be 
reome. 
nder present VA procedure, hospitaliza- 
tion is accorded by the Government in an 
order of preference. A veteran with a proved 
service-connected disability has first choice 
toa bed for the treatment of that disability. 
Next come peacetime veterans with condi- 
tions attributed to service in uniform, and 
then follow service-connected war veterans 
with other disabilities, and war veterans for 
y condition that is emergent in character. 
The latter are in that 27,000 line-up of ap- 
I who can have a bed only when 
available, and the Spanish War group, with 
the exception of about 700 of them, are so 
classed to the last man. Whenever a man is 
seventy-odd years of age, he is an emergency 
case. He should get some kind of a break, 
but he cannot because of the current short- 
age of hospital beds and staff, so, when he 
applies, he is usually denied help. He can- 


li int 
licants, 








not afford the local hospital prices where he 
lives, so he is sent home to die. The medical 
director at the VA called such a statement 
“hogwash” the other day, but we have lists 
of cases that give the lie to the intemperate 
statements of the medical boss, and we are 


prepared to use them. That list is composed 
principally from the Spanish War class. 
Fifty years ago these men, who would 
benefit by H. R. 6217, created a precedent 
of their own and one that is unusual in this 
Gay and age. They volunteered to a man 
to go away to war that cost little as such 
things go and that netted a dollars-and- 
cents return to their country high in the 


billions. It was the first war for humanity, 
was fought ’round the world under condi- 
“ons that could never prevail today, and 
actually resulted in making ours the leading 
nation on earth. There was little in the 
way of medical care for participants who 


served on their nerve alone. Succumbing 
) diseases of the times, hardly a man was 


t 
ke it unscarred among the 460,000 who donned 


ree of service connection, but by far 
t of them just came home as good 
do, picked up where they left off, 
led it a day. Now their troubles, 


“ue uniiorm, Each was given his pills, 
painted with iodine, and marked duty, or, 
ii temperatures rose to far over 100°, he 
Was packed in ice and hoped for the best. 
ame result was eventually weakened hearts, 
dam i kidneys, and rotted guts. A few 
Managed to prove later that they were sick, 
Cnty because some partial records were kept 
= the backs of old envelopes or other scraps 
Of pape A few came back with lost legs 
i. , and bolo scars, so they also proved 
¢ 
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aggravated by age, have caught up with 
them, and only the Congress can give them 
the relief they need. 

It isn’t so hard to understand, when one 
knows about it. This bill, H. R. 6217, just 
straddles the years and gives a few thousand 
old men the just consideration that they 
require and which is especially essential now 
in this period of bed scarcity. It permits 
at the taxpayers’ expense the bottle of medi- 
cine that will do them the most good or 
allows to them such other medical and hos- 
pital care as circumstances warrant without 
forcing the old boys to get down on their 
knees to beg for it. Too old to travel dis- 
tances to hospitals, it brings the services to 
them. 

This legislation has traveled a rocky road. 
A somewhat similar bill to grant hospital 
privileges on the presumption of service 
connection for disabilities was favored by 
the committee in the Eightieth Congress, 
but came out too late for final enactment. 
It was taken up twice by the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee during the last session, but was voted 
down due to that foolish fear that it might 
result in similar requests by younger vet- 
erans, most of whom among the disabled 
have medical records as complete as modern 
science and specialized warfare can make 
available. But now the committee has given 
unanimous consent to a somewhat modified 
measure the enactment of which will be a 
boon to these most elderly of our war vet- 
erans. Indeed, they are grateful, but the 
bill is not yet law. 
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HON. VIRGIL M. CHAPMAN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able, 
informative, and interesting article 
written by former Senator A. O. Stanley, 
of Kentucky, now the distinguished 
Chairman, United States Section, Inter- 
national Joint Commission, entitled 
“Three Thousand Miles and Never a 
Quarrel,” which appeared in the June 
1950 issue of the Rotarian, a magazine 
published monthly by the great organi- 
zation, Rotary International. 

Senator Stanley, after 12 years of bril- 
liant service in the House of Representa- 
tives, was elected Governor of Kentucky, 
and his constructive administration as 
war Governor during World War I con- 
stitutes one of the brightest chapters in 
all of the glamorous history of Ken- 
tucky. His fellow citizens then elected 
him to the Senate. In this body he was 
recognized as an assiduous student, an 
erudite scholar, a courageous statesman, 
a skillful parliamentarian, a brilliant 
debater, a superb master of English 
prose, and an unsurpassed orator. 

As Chairman of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International Joint Commis- 
sion, Senator Stanley has striven indus- 
triously, diligently, and constantly in the 
performance of the important duties of 
his official position, devoting his splendid 
talents unstintingly to the attainment of 
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the laudable and devoutly hoped for ob- 
jective of peace, friendship, and good 
neighborliness between the United States 
and Canada. 

This article from Senator Stanley’s pen 
ought to be read by citizens of the United 
States and also by our friends and neigh- 
bors north of the border. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THREE THOUSAND MILES AND NEVER A QUAR- 
REL—THE CENTURY OF PEACE ON THE UNITED 
STATES-CANADIAN BORDER DIDN'T JUST 
HAPPEN; MEN Mave IT , 


(By A. O. Stanley, Chairman, United States 
Section, International Joint Commission) 


Battleships poised for action at the mouth 
of the Columbia River; a United States Sena- 
tor calling for 30,000 to 40,000 rifles beyond 
the Rocky Mountains; the British Premier 
declaring in Parliament that “England knows 
her rights and dares to maintain them”; and 
a United States presidential campaign won 
on the slogan “54—40 or fight”—that was the 
situation which preceded settlement of one 
border dispute between the United States 
and Canada about 100 years ago. 

The Northwest boundary controversy 
finally was settled by a compromise treaty. 
But the Oregon question was only one of 
many border disputes which strained rela- 
tions between the United States and Canada 
from the Revolutionary War until less than 
40 years ago. 

Today friendliness and harmony between 
the two great North American neighbors are 
taken for granted. It is generally assumed 
to be a natural outgrowth of the similarity 
of language, customs, and laws of the two 
countries. 

History disproves that assumption. Until 
1912, when the International Joint Commis- 
sion was formed, interminable disputes ac- 
companied every effort to establish the ap- 
proximately 3,000 miles of boundary extend- 
ing from Passamaquoddy Bay to the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca. On more than one occasion 
border controversy brought the two countries 
to the verge of armed conflict. 

The background of hostility and distrust 
dates back to the period when the American 
Colonies broke with England. At the out- 
break of the Revolution, numerous and pow- 
erful minorities resisted any resort to arms 
or separation from the mother country. And 
at the end of the war an army of exiles, es- 
timated at more than 100,000, sailed for Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, or swept across 
Lake Huron and the Niagara River to people 
the uninhabited wilds of Ontario. They in- 
cluded many of the clergy of the established 
church, great landed proprietors of New 
York and Pennsylvania, and rich merchants 
of the seaboard cities. 

With them they carried bitter memories 
of 8 years of savage civil warfare. They 
passed on to their children and their chil- 
dren’s children stories of confiscation and 
exile, keeping alive a feeling of resentment 
and hostility toward the United States. 

Sir Robert Falconer, president of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, in his recent work, The 
United States as a Neighbor, says: “A com- 
mon substratum of loyalism underlies the 
English-speaking population of Ontario and 
the Maritime Provinces. * * * It may 
perhaps be not too much to say that the loy- 
alists have been the most influential element 
in the history of these provinces * * * 
and until today the traditions of loyalism 
so pervade sections of eastern Canada that 
in some measure they determine the attitude 
of the country to the United States.” 

For a century an atmosphere of suspicion 
pervaded our international relati 
literally hung like the Sword of amociles 


over the borderland. 
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It was not until 1817 that the Rush-Bagot 
Convention provided for disarmament of the 
Great Lak and the boundary between 
Maine, New Brunswick, and Quebec set by 
the Treaty of Versailles in 1783 gave rise, 
because of its ambiguity, to a dispute 59 
later in which both sides were pre- 
pered to hold parts of the questioned terri- 
tory by force of arms, The boundary finally 
was determined, after lengthy negotiations, 
by the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, which was 
disappointing to both sides. 

And as late as 1903 a controversy over the 
um boundary provoked discord. In that 
dispute Mr. Hay induced the Senate to con- 
sent to a treaty provjding for “six impartial 
jurists of repute’, to consider judicially the 
questions involved. The Dominion of Can- 
ada named two representatives and the Home 
Government one—Lord Alvertone, chief jus- 
tice Engkand. Elihu Root and Senators 
Lodge and Turner represented the United 
States. A 4-to-2 decision was rendered, Lord 
Alvertone voting with the Americans. 

A strong protest arose in Canada. It was 
alleged that the decision was neither diplo- 
matic nor judicial; that the British were 
cultivating the friendship of the United 
State in this case at the expense of Cana- 
dian national interest. 

Sir Wilfred Laurier, the Canadian states- 
man of his day most friendly to the United 

ites, expressed the attitude of his coun- 
trymen at the time when he told the Cana- 
dian Parliament; 

“I have often regretted—and never more 
than on the present occasion—that we are 
living beside a great neighbor who I believe 
I can say without being unfriendly to them 
are very grasping in their national actions, 





years 


sce 








and who are determined on every occasion to 
get tl best of any agreement which they 
mak 





lowing the Alaskan boundary dispute, 
it became more and more obvious that not 


only the prosperity and happiness of both 
countries but the peace and security of the 
world might depend in a greater or lesser de- 





cree upon the maintenance cf a more friend- 
ly fe ing between the two countries and in 








securing, if humanly possible, closer and 
more cordial relations. 

Both Governments were looking for a more 
flexible and more direct means by which to 
settle boundary disputes. That delicate and 
difficult task was assigned to the two men 
wh in all the world, probably were best 
quelifed to discharge it—the then United 
States Secretary of State, Elihu Root, whom 
TI > I sevelt declared was the wisest 
m ever knew; and James Bryce, British 
Amba ior to the United States, and dean 
of the diplomatic corps 

From their efforts came the Boundary 
Wate Treaty, which set forth as its objec- 
tive To prevent disputes regarding the use 
c boundery waters, and to settle all ques- 
tions Ly the rights, obligations, or in- 
teresis either nation in relation to the 
« i inhabitants of the other along 
their mon frontier, and to make provi- 
ei 1 adjustment and settlement of 
a Ss? i Gu ions.”’ 

Phe tre provided for the establishment 
and maint ince of an International Joint 
( of six members to carry out that 
objecti Taree members are appointed by 
the ( ! tes and three by Canada. 

A ¢ lission without precedent in the 
hi international relations, this unique 
bod ; clothed with many of the attributes 
of c f international justice. It has 
varied and plenary powers—administrative, 
in t ive, arbitral, and Judicial. In fact, 
it ha e form of jurisdiction over all 
“m rs of difference involving the rights, 
obligatior r interests of the United States 
or of the Dominion of Canada either in rela- 
tian to esch other or their respective in- 
habitant 

Few < national or international, have 
ever been called \ n to ex, se Jurisdiction 


over a wider domain, a greater number of 
inhabitants, or more vast interests. And 
no such court from the days of Henry of 
Navarre to this day has been so phenomen- 
ally successful as the modest International 
Joint Commission. 

At its start, in 1912, the Commission ha 
brought before it many boundary questions 
of long standing, and on February 23, 1915, 
Senator Jones, of Washington said on the 
floor of the Senate: 

“During the first 3 years of its existence, 
it adjusted more disputes than had pre- 
viously been settled through diplomatic 
channels cr by arbitration since the Amer- 
ican Revolution.” 

In later years the two statesmen who set 
up plans for the Commission viewed its 

esults with satisfaction. 

Lord Bryce declared that “the creating 
of the International Joint Commission was 
one of the best things done in our time 
Tor peace and goodwill between the British 
Empire and the United States.” 

And in 1935 Mr. Root described the Com- 
mission’s work as “a signal illustration of 
the true way to preserve peace by disposing 
of controversies at the beginning, before they 
have ceased to be personal and nations have 
become excited and resentful about them.” 

There is a general impression that the 
International Joint Commission functions 
only upon the request of the State Depart- 
ment of the United States or the Dominion 
ot Canada and then acts only, and simply 
as a fact-finding body, the validity of whose 
recommendations and conclusions is en- 
tirely dependent upon the subsequent ap- 
proval of the two Governments. 

That is true only in certain phases of the 
Commission’s work and applies only to one of 
the 14 articles prescribing the duties, juris- 
diction, and procedure of the body. Besides 
investigative powers, its duties are both ju- 
dicial and administrative. 

For instance, under its judicial functions, 
the two Governments have vested in the 
Coramission an absolute and final determi- 
nation as to the propriety of raising or low- 
ering levels of boundary waters and waters 
crossing the boundary. Their findings in 
such matters as construction of dams for 
navigation or power purposes, the opening of 
irrigation ditches or any other obstruction, 
or diversion of international waters affecting 
such levels or flow are final and conclusive. 

The enormous increase in the use and de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power has multi- 
plied the problems arising before the Com- 
mission over 2,000 miles of lake and river 
front because the terms of the 19099 treaty 
confer on it the task of authorizing, super- 
vising, and apportioning the use of all 
boundary waters for irrigation and power 
purposes. 

Yet, despite the ever-increasing demands 
of both countries for the use of boundary 
waters and the necessarily conflicting claims 
of the nationals of each, which have raised a 
great number of questions of great delicacy 
and vast importance, only once in nearly 40 
years of operation have the members had 
occasion to deliver a divided opinion. A dis- 
position to come to a unanimous conclusion 
and to prevent even the appearance of dis- 
cord among the Commissioners has had the 
most salutary effect * pon both Nations. 

Besides its effect on the member coun- 
ries, it is infinitely gratifying to the mem- 
bers of this Commission to realize that this 
modest but efficient body has merited and 
received the commendation of discerning 
critics throughout the world. 

The late Governor Osborne of Michigan, 
in his recent work, Conquest of a Continent, 
gives this picture of wor!d-wide recognition 
of the Commission’s value through the 
years: 

“The example of the United States and 
Canada in their successful solution of 
emberrassing and at times irritating inter- 
national problems may well ke commended 
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to other nations. At the Lausanne Confer. 
ence in 1923, Lord Curzon spoke of the Inter. 
national Joint Commission as a_ possibi, 
model for the adjustment cf differences at 
the Dardenelles. In a series of lectures at 
Cambridge University of Toronto, the Inter. 
national Joint Commission was mede the 
subject of an address. The Prime Minister 
of Canada, W. L. Mackenzie King, has becy 
instrumental in bringing it before states. 
men of the League of Nations in Geneva, 
At the dedication of the Thousand Islands 
Bridge in 1938, the Canadian Premier byijt 
his address about the International Joint 
Commission and the Rush-Bagot agreement 
as important bridges of international frienq- 
ship and understanding, and monuments of 
international cooperation and good will, 

“Aristide Briand, late Premier and Foreign 
Minister of France, on more than one occa. 
sion expressed the desire and hope that a 
similar commission might be created to deal 
with questions along the frontier between 
France and Germany. At the meeting of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations in Shang. 
hai one of the delegates spoke of the Com- 
mission as an example of what might te 
accomplished between Japan and Soviet 
Russia in dealing with the vexed problem 
of the boundary between Siberia and 
Manchukuo.” 

The civilized nations of the earth are more 
and more impressed with the fact that the 
indescribable destructiveness and horror of 
modern warfare necessitates the substitution 
of some other method of adjusting inter- 
national differences. One of the greatest 
achievements of the international joint 
commission is the part it has played in 
drawing closer and closer together two pow- 
erful and friendly nations alike in funda- 
mental institutions, social conditions, and 
spiritual aspirations. 

And never before in nearly 40 years of serv- 
ice to both nations has the commission been 
called upon to consider matters of such mag- 
nitude as those now on its agenda. 

Among applications and references now 
before the commission are: 

A pollution reference covering the bound- 
ary waters at Sault Ste. Marie, the St. Clair 
River, Lake St. Clair, the Detroit River, 
and the Niagara River, which is one of the 
pioneer efforts for correction and prevention 
of pollution. Measures expected to be rec- 
ommended by the commission for accom- 
plishment by various agencies of the two 
governments will form the basis for legisia- 
tive action by the two countries and will lead 
to many millions of dollars’ worth of pollu- 
tion-abatement activity. 

The Columbia River reference calls for 4 
comprehensive investigation of the water re- 
sources of the Columbia River Basin to de- 
termine if development of the water re- 
sources for the purposes of navigation, flood 
control, irrigation, power development, and 
other purposes is feasible and in the interesis 
of the two governments. The reference calls 
for recommendations by the commission as 
to the divisions of costs of such work be- 
tween the two countries and the extent of 
indemnification in either country for dam- 
ages which may result from the works. This 
investigation is of far-reaching significance 
and will effect development costing several 
billions of dollars extending over several de- 
cades into the future. 

Similar to the Columbia River ref 
are those of Waterton-Belly and the Souris- 
Red River references, while the Passama- 
quoddy reference calls for a prelimin 
vestigation of the cost of making a comp! 
survey of the proposed Passamaquoddy Tidal 
Power Development. 

Public-works projects now or recently be- 
fore the Commission, including those met- 
tioned above along with Similkame?n Dam, 
Libby Dam, and the proposed Passam- 
quoddy Project, would involve an expendi- 
ture of more than $2,000,000,000. 
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re is a reference before the Commission 
or investigation of air pollution 
justries and vessels along the inter- 
section in the vicinity of Detroit, 
d Windsor, Ont., with recommenda- 
») remedial measures. 

and similar matters now before the 
n give an indication of the scope 

cter of its work today. 
mmission itself derives consider- 
tisfaction from noting th: growing 
t confidence of both countries in its 
nded justice, bearing out the state- 
former Canadian Premier Mackenzie 
t in this “International Court” the 
ents of the United States and Can- 
> “established a set of general prin- 
nd an international tribunal en- 
d with the high task of applying these 
les to specific questions arising from 
time between the two countries with 
surance that thes would be deter- 
with something of the finality and 
which the domestic courts in each 

achieve in their sphere.” 


Enlisting Public Opinion in the Fight 
Against Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, if 
we are to have better respect for the laws 
of the country and more efficient law en- 
forcement, it is, of course, necessary that 
public opinion be enlisted in the fight 
against crime, 

The special Senate committee investi- 

iting interstate crime is, of course, 

vare that investigations and enactment 
islation is not going to prevent the 
eration of large-scale organized crim- 
inal activity unless the public really 
wants it prevented. 

In 1934, Joseph B. Keenan, a promi- 
nent lawyer of Washington, who was at 
that time Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, delivered a note- 
worthy address to the American Bar As- 
sociation at Milwaukee. The ideas set 
forth by Mr. Keenan and the remedies 

ested by him are equally applicable 

he present time. In order that the 

rs of Congress and the public 

may have the benefit of his thoughts, I 
ask unanimeus consent that his speech 
5€ printed in the Appendix of the REc- 


rhere being no objection, the address 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
llows: 
NG PuBLIC OPINION IN THE FIGHT 
AGAINST CRIME 
1 B. Keenan, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States) 
ne has been designated by one writer 
eat sewer of society. Not a pleas- 
ct, certainly, to receive emphasis 
eature topic of the national bar pro- 
And, yet, because of its very stench 
ry and sordidness, it is a subject 
must receive the careful study of 
n lawyers and American laity. 
ng as the problems of crime and its 
h are left to those small groups 


that come most closely in touch with it—the 
social workers, policemen, prosecutors, 
judges, and prison wardens—and so long as 
the great body of citizenry remains indif- 
ferent, hostile, or ignorant, we can look for 
little improvement. 

I would not be misunderstood as to the 
part which the public must take in this 
cause. There have been some who have 
urged that the primary obligations relating 
to the operation of the machinery of law 
enforcement should be referred back and 
placed squarely upon the public. This would 
be a convenient escape for those officials 
charged with law enforcement. But there 
can be no such shift of responsibility. The 
law enforcement machine, after it has been 
selected, assembled, and committed to the 
care of enforcement officials, must be lu- 
bricated, operated, and kept in working order 
by them. Occasionally a slight repair must 
be made, but that is a task which a mechanic 
must perform. On the other hand, the na- 
ture and texture of the fabric which such a 
machine produces is a matter of primary 
public concern. Whether the machine shop 
shall be scrapped and a completely modern 
one installed is again a problem which may 
be referred back to the public. But the func- 
tions and responsibilities of the two groups 
are distinct and should be kept distinct. 

Some weeks ago an unarmed English bobby 
was covering his regular beat when he had 
occasion to arrest a law violator. The sus- 
pect resisted arrest, and in making his escape 
shot the policeman. The common occur- 
rence of a routine arrest was suddenly trans- 
formed into an incident of national and even 
world-wide importance. The wound was 
superficial it is true, but to an Englishman 
that shot represented a challenge to law and 
order which could not pass unheeded. It 
was as though 40,000,000 shots had been fired 
at 40,000,000 separate Englishmen. Aroused 
citizens joined with the police in a gigantic 
man hunt whose only counterpart in this 
country was the search 70 years ago for John 
Wilkes Booth. The offender was surrounded 
and killed himself rather than face his in- 
furiated pursuers. 

Here in the United States another drama 
was being enacted. A young farm boy who 
had served 5 years in a reformatory and 
3 years in a State penitentiary set out on 
a@ career of bank robbing. He was returned 
to the penitentiary. On October 12, 1933, 
in collusion with friends on the outside, he 
made his way to freedom over the dead body 
of a sheriff. After three raids on police 
stations and a bank robbery, the farm boy 
was responsible for the death of another 
policeman. When trapped in one of the 
Western States some months later with an 
arsenal of death-dealing weapons, he was re- 
turned—not as a cowardly killer, not as a 
ruthless criminal, not as one who had coldly 
stood over the prone body of a law-enforce- 
ment officer, and, with a machine gun, 
pumped a shower of lead into the helpless 
Official. Rather, he was greated with the 
smile of the sheriff, the encircling arm of 
the prosecutor, and the morbid, grinning, 
curious stares of the crowd. 

Strange as it may seem, he broke away 
from this reception committee some weeks 
later, and within the course of 5 months 
took a revolting toll in human lives and 
property. One of the men who fell before 
the guns of the bandit’s gang was Carter 
Baum of the Department of Justice, taken 
in the prime of life. 

When a person gets close up to the tragedy 
and cruelty involved in the career of this 
criminal it is beyond his power to com- 
prehend what actually happened in a Wash- 
ington theater before the killer was cap- 
tured. When Dillinger’s picture was thrown 
upon the screen the audience broke into ap- 
plause. 

Applause, mind you, for a coward and 
killer—applause for a man who had snuffed 


out the lives of husbands and fathers with- 
out the blinking of an eye—applause for one 
of tie most loathsome creatures in the an- 
nals of crime. 

And at just about that time the suspect 
who had the temerity to defy a British 
bobby was taking his own life rather than 
suffer the inevitable punishment and 
grace resulting from his act. 

In further contrast to the activities of 
British subjects in supporting their police, 
we find certain members of the medical 
profession treating known gangsters for seri- 
ous wounds during the period of pursuit, 
and performing operations with a view of 
concealing fugitives’ identity. 

How are we to account for this striking 
contrast? Perhps it is to be explained by 
the century-old traditions, the pride of na- 
tionality, and the pride of race which so 
characterizes the British people 

But we simply cannot rest back, while the 
years roll by, with the hope that eventually 
a tradition will develop—a national pride 
emerge. The problem calls for action now. 
We are afflicted with an inertia, which has 
been the best weapon of the criminal. So 
long as he can expect a cheer instead of a 
jeer, applause instead of denunciation, he 
will ply his trade and rely, at the day of 
reckoning, for support from a worshipful 
public. The problem of molding a public 
opinion which will demand that crime be 
stamped out is perhaps the most funda- 
mental problem before us. 

What is the state of American public opin- 
ion and American standards today? Can we 
judge it by the quality of the offerings of 
the American press, stage, screen, and radio— 
institutions which have a marked influence 
on public opinion? Certainly, it must be 
recognized the moving-picture companies, 
for example, are in a business, and that they 
will do everything to keep that business on 
the black side of the ledger. If, as they have 
indirectly asserted, it is true that to produce 
pictures which appeal to people of culture 
and refinement would run their business 
into red ink, and if it is true that the greatest 
returns are from the pictures which have a 
primary appeal to those whose tastes are on a 
lower level, then perhaps, we should admit 
that the people are getting what they ask 
for, and that current offerings not merely 
shape—but actually represent American 
taste and American public opinion. 

If that be true (and, of course, there is still 


qais- 


first, the chicken or the egg; I leave that 
question open) then American public opin- 
ion, on the issue of law enforcement, must 
be challenged, modified, and finally har- 
nessed for constructive results. 

Convenient as it might be to generalize 
concerning public opinion and crime, it is 
nevertheless dangerous to do so. The atti- 
tude of mind varies with the individual. On 
the other hand, I think it is helpful to group 
attitudes of mind. The public opinion may 
then be better analyzed and consequently 
better understood, and if it be destructive, 
rendered constructive. 

The first group is made up of those persons 
who are simply indifferent to the whole prob- 
lem. I suppose there are many reasons 
for indifference. It seems obvious, for in- 
stance, that an individual who kas been 
blessed with a sheltered existence which does 
not bring him in contact with crime and its 
repression would quite naturally be indiffer- 
ent to crime problems. Human nature is 
such that interest is more easily captivated 
when the evil strikes close home—or at least 
when it is known that it is striking close 
home. If every property owner could be 
made to see that crime concerns him just as 
vitally as taxes, and that, in fact, a good share 
of his taxes are going toward the payment of 
the crime bill, there would be no need to 
awaken him from his sleep with an appeal 
to his citizenship. 
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I feel sure that the indifference of some 
people is a direct result of that first re- 
action which any unsavory subject produces. 
Crime is essentially a disagreeable subject. 
There are so many more pleasant things to 
which one may devote his thoughts. An- 
other reason for indifference grows out of a 
false sense of security and a childlike con- 
ception of the nature of crime. It is oc- 
casionally evidenced in the naive assumption 
that, when the excitement of a reform ad- 
ministration in a city or State has subsided, 
when new legislation has been passed, or 
when the local police chief has made a score 
or more of.transfers within his department, 
somehow the community overnight becomes 
safe for the law-abiding, and crime is no 
longer a problem. 

There is a second group of the public whose 
attitude is disconcerting. I refer to those 
persons who for one reason or another glorify 
crime and the criminals who commit it— 
those to whom a greater appeal has been 
made by the dramatic qualities of crime com- 
mission than the dramatic qualities of crime 
repression. Some of our agencies of public 
intelligence are partly responsible for the at- 
titude. A few years ago the president of one 
of the large news services issued an order to 
all writers for the service which read in part 
as follows: 

“The cowardly silence maintained by an 
arrested crook who fears underworld ven- 
geance is neither brave, heroic, nor noble. 

“When astute criminal lawyers arrange in- 
terviews with real or faked maudlin mothers 
of machine-gun murderers, in order to arouse 
public sympathy for outlaws, the story is only 
half told unless the reader is reminded of 
the brutal facts of the murder. 

“Moron murderers who display animal 
stolidity cannot truly be said to have ‘per- 
fect control over their nerves of iron.’ 

“If the gunman’s woman does not happen 
to be a girl of notoriously loose morals, this 
exception does not make her a society girl. 
If brutal companionship and the intimida- 
tion of her gunmen friends close her mouth 
to the authorities, underworld intimidation 
does not make her a romantic heroine, faith- 
ful to death. 

“There is nothing mysterious or occult 
about the workings of the underworld to an 
experienced reporter. Only fiction-writers 
put a glamour of mystery about the sordid- 
ness, avarice, brutality, and cowardice of the 
underworld. Fiction-writers do not belong 
on press association staffs. 

“Please test your crime stories by the fol- 
lowing rules: Does the story cast such ro- 
mance and glamour about the criminal that 
it will influence 16-year-old boys and girls to 
follow in the footsteps of the gunman, 
gangster, thug, or crook?” 

I honestly believe that one flippant remark 
by a comedian on a radio program or in a 
daily newspaper column can do more to shape 
the public attitude on proh'cms of law en- 
forcement than all the learned treatises on 
civics and sociology. It is a tremendous 
power—and it should be directed in a proper 
channel. Too often it has been used, unin- 
tentionally and thoughtlessly I am sure, to 
create sympathy for the underserving, to 
glorify lawlessness, and to ridicule those 
sworn to uphold the law. 

The attitude of the third group, and I be- 
lieve it to be an extremely small one, may 
be characterized as one of hostility to any 
use of coercion by the Government which 
tends to restrict personal freedom. When, 
however, it is considered that most of our 
population is made up of descendants of men 
and women who resisted Old World con- 
trols—dissenters, in other words—it is sure 
prising that we are as amenable to law as 
we are. 

A fourth division of the public which must 
be reached includes those persons who, being 
unfamiliar with the many-sided problem of 








crime, are prone to offer the one solution— 
the one sure cure, the one panacea. It isa 
remarkably interesting fact that in the fields 
of the so-called exact sciences, such as math- 
ematics, chemistry, and physics, an unin- 
formed layman rarely ventures an opinion, 
but that in the field of the social sciences 
any bootblack will speak with the conviction 
which only years of study and training would 
justify. Many letters come daily to the De- 
partment of Justice, each containing some 
cure for the evil. And many authors of 
these letters will dispose of crime causes 
with a single word foreign-born, or 1nem- 
ployment, or insanity, or slums, or liquor, 
or firearms. Obviously, before this group 
can be enlisted in any worth while pro- 
gram, there must be an intensive effort made 
to impress upon its members that no one 
explanation will suffice, and that no one 
simple remedy will prove to be a cure, 

There is a fifth group of the public—the 
group which lends cheer to those persons 
who must lead in any movement for the 
prevention or repression of crime. I have 
faith that in this group are to be found most 
of our citizenry. It is composed of those 
who are aroused against lawlessness, who are 
ready and anxious to help, who insist that 
they be given a part in the fight against 
crime. They have come to law enforcement 
officials with offers of assistance. I regret 
to say that we have not even begun to utilize 
the energies of this group. The militant 
attitude of the individual citizen is Just as 
essential to successful law enforcement as is 
the militant attitude of the officials charged 
with such enforcement. 

A well qualified writer who has recently 
made a study of British police methods 
makes a significant observation that the 
greatest ally of British policemanship is Brit- 
ish citizenship. A community never secures 
effective law enforcement unless it not only 
wants it but demands it. As we come to the 
close of the year, in this association—a year 
which has been devoted to the emphasis of 
criminal law and its administration—it is es- 
sential that we think concerning the meth- 
ods by which the problems of law enforce- 
ment may be brought forcibly to the minds 
of not only lawyers, but the lay citizen with- 
out whose cooperation we cannot function. 
It would be nothing short of tragic if, with 
this session, the American Bar Association 
ceased its emphasis upon the subject of the 
administration of criminal justice. 

As the first step in the formulation of an 
aroused public opinion against crime, I 
should like to see the great agencies which 
communicate intelligence, such as the press, 
the stage, the screen, and the radio, apply 
to their offerings this three-fold test: (1) 
Does this offering tend to glorify crime and 
make heroes of these who commit it? (2) 
Does the offering hinder law enforcement, 
such as by giving to a fugitive information 
as to the progress of the search for him? (3) 
If the offering is critical of law-enforcement 
officials, is it fair and balanced, giving credit 
where credit is due and placing blame where 
blame honestly deserves to be placed, or is it 
so phrased as to cause persons to ridicule law 

nforcement generally? 

As the second step in the formulation of 
an enlightened public opinion emphasis 
should be placed upon the study of crime, its 
cause and prevention, in the schools and col- 
leges of the country. The insignificant place 
allotted in the curriculum to the subject of 
crime is far out of proportion either to the 
space devoted to the subject in news organs 
or to the vast toll in life and property rep- 
resented in the cost bill of crime. It is prob- 
ably safe to assert that if the proportions 
were reversed the result would be strikingly 
beneficial. 

A lack of information in the field of the 
administration of criminal justice is one of 
the basic reasons for most of the public's 
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indifference and the misdirection of its ener. 
gies. This field must receive in educational 
institutions the share of expert study to 
which it is entitled before we can hope to 
have a public opinion which can be Classeg 
as enlightened. 

No neat trick will bring about the enlignt. 
enment of public opinion, On the contrary 
it is going to be necessary for each individual 
to revive a few of those old-fashioned civic 
virtues before results will be apparent. 

The citizen who righteously asserts that he 
does not want a corrupt administration in his 
city but who, nevertheless, returns to office, 
men from whom nothing better can be ex. 
pected, must be reminded that the power to 
vote has never been taken from him. 

The citizen who castigates a jury which 
acquits a notorious criminal but who, when 
summoned for jury service, claims an exemp- 
tion, must be reminded that both the priy- 
ilege to serve and the duty to serve vpon 
a jury has never been abolished. 

The citizen who happens upon the scene 
of a crime but who, in order to avoid pub- 
licity and the bother of a court appearance, 
does not volunteer information but makes a 
hasty departure, must be reminded that 
criminais are only convicted upon infor- 
mation such as he possesses, and that such 
information must be produced through the 
medium of witnesses at a criminal trial. 

These are fundamental obligations of citi- 
zenship, so fundamental that to enumerate 
them is to become trite. At the same time 
they are obligations which if not assumed 
will render law enforcement increasingl; 
ineffective. 

Every civic and service organization in this 
country which boasts of a program for 
human betterment will do well to make the 
subject of crime and its control a topic for 
major emphasis. Every bar _ associatior 
should broaden the scope of its criminal law 
or procedure section so as to permit em- 
phasis upon ail phases of the administration 
of criminal justice. Every school must 
assume some responsibility for acquainting 
its students with the complexity and enor- 
mity of the crime problem. Every orga 
public information must consecrate its offer- 
ing to the building of a more wholesome 
public opinion on the subject. Every citi- 
zen must reexamine the so-called civic obli- 
gations, assume them, and, casting aside 
flippancy and indifference, resolve to make 
American citizenship the ally of American 
law enforcement. 

The citizens of our country have never 
failed to render effective service demonstrat- 
ing their sincere patriotism in any aitem| 
to overthrow our Government in time 0! 
war. The hardy pioneers v-ho courageously 
built up our country would never think o! 
affording succor or relief, sympathy or sup- 
port to those who were attacking their home- 
stead and threatening or attempting to mas- 
sacre, members of their families. Even § 
today there is needed the same support 0: 
governmental authority. I am_ confident 
that to bring this about we need only 4 
fuller and clearer realization of the problem 
to enlist the needed public support. 








The World-Wide Communist Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my reé- 
marks in the R=corp, I include a speech 
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Fight Cancer-—He!p Science He'p You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


mans LIDICTN wr f 
HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 
Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1950 
Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the follow from the 
Journal-American: 
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FIGHT Heitp You 


‘IENCE 
By Harry H. Schlacht 
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Conquer cancer. It is the prayer of hu- 
manity It is the cause of the American 
Cancer Society 

It is our great problem. It is our great 
cause. 

It is as holy as the Master's command to 
heal the sick 
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This is our common fight 
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It strikes all ag 
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The ACS is on the march to conquer can- 
cer. Cancer can be counted out. It can be 
done through the ACS. 
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ACS is in the refront of the fight. It is 
lifting the curtain of hope to millions. It is 
encouraging research on all fronts. It is 
directing a finish fight against this enemy 


of humanity. 

We must protect ourselves. 
tect cur loved ones 

Let us not say this fight is 
is not only possible, it is bei 
ACS 
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destroy the enemy of man. 
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This problem is no more impossible than 
the atomic bomb. This enemy is more de- 
structive than any foe we faced on any 


battlefield 

Hear, America, the plea of Elmer H. Bobst, 
leader of the American Cancer Society cru- 
sade: “Won’t you join that ever-growing 
list of Americans who have thrown them- 
selves into this work? If you do, I am sure 
God will bless you.” 
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Every minute of the day and night millions 
of prayers are pouring forth from agonized 
souls—for relief. By heeding cries of suffer- 
ing, it is within your power to become the 
true servants of the Lord, 

Let’s go—America! Let us all rally to the 
ACS cause. It is our cause. It is our fight. 

Its success depends on us. Its success is 
as good as we make it. 

Let us help science help you. 

Let us give to conquer cancer, 
the fight. 


Let us win 





International Refugee Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President: I ask. 
unanimous consent of the Senate to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD a speech made by Mr. J. 
Donald Kingsley, Director-General of 
IRO. This speech was made over Sta- 
tion WNEW, New York, on May 21, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“I SPEAK FOR PEACE” 


The refugee is just as explosive—and even 
more dangerous, in many ways—than the 
atomic or the hydrogen bomb. As long as 
we have peace the bombs are reasonably 
safe. But peace depends in part upon our 
ability to solve the refugee problem, and 
therefore every Man, woman, and child has 
an immediate and vital stake in it. Yet, 
of all the tremendous issues which confront 
us, this is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems to visualize, to understand with clarity, 
to solve with assurance. But we must try. 

Americans are most familiar with the prob- 
lem in terms of the DP. The United States 
already has accepted as immigrants under 
the Displaced Persons Act well over 160,000 
DP’s. Many of you have them as neigh- 
bors. Some few have turned out badly, and 
you read lurid accounts of their shortcom- 
ings in the letters to the editors column. 
But most of them—almost all of them, in 
fact—have become good, hard-working, self- 
supporting, and productive citizens. 

I, too, am chiefly concerned with the DP’s, 
as Director General of the International 
Refugee Organization. The DP’s are the 
people displaced from their home countries 
either during the war or in its immediate 
aftermath. Originally they included all the 
people Hitler brought from the four corners 
of Europe to work as slave labor in Germany, 
They included the inmates of concentration 
camps. They included the anti-Communist 
refugees from eastern Europe who fied before 
the advancing Red armies to find asylum 
in the west. There were 8,000,000 of them 
when the war ended. 

With the help of UNRRA and the Allied 
armies, most of them returned to the homes 
they came from. But by the summer of 
1947 more than a million remained, mostly 
in Germany and Austria. Most of these 
came from eastern Europe, from countries 
taken over by the Communists, and they re- 
fused to return. Most of them had suf- 
fered under nazism, hated all that Hitler 
stood for, and prayed for a chance to emi- 
grate to some free, democratic country in 
the west. 

The only practical solution for most of 
these people was to transfer them to new 


homes in countries willing to accept them, 
That is the job IRO was established to do. 

It has been, and still is, a tremendous task. 
IRO is supported by only 18 of the 59 mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Neither the 
Soviet Union nor any of its satellites has 
ever taken part in the work of IRO or con- 
tributed to it. They have constantly op- 
posed it. Yet in spite of this small member- 
ship, IRO is by far the largest of all United 
Nations agencies—almost three times as 
large as the United Nations iteslf and all of 
the other specialized agencies combined. To 
accomplish our task, we have maintained as 
many as a thousand camps _ scattered 
throughout western Europe and the Middle 
and Far East. That number is now reduced 
to about 300. We have organized and main- 
tained the largest civilian shipping fleet ever 
operated in peacetime. We have transport- 
ed overseas more than 700,000 people. 
Meanwhile, we have housed and fed them, 
looked after their health, educated their 
children, taught them new languages and 
trades, 

Now we have about 300,000 left in our 
camps, and many more outside who look to 
us for help in finding new homes, or for le- 
gal and political protection in a world where 
refugees often find the cards stacked 
against them. 

We must do all we can for these people 
within the next 12 months, because IRO will 
go out of existence at the end of March 
1951. Above all, we must find homes in 
democratic countries for all we possibly 
can—for those who will not or cannot re- 
turn to their homes in the east and have 
fear for the future in Germany and Austria. 
They—the last of the DP’s—deserve first 
priority. It was they who suffered first, 
longest, and most severely under the lash 
of totalitarian inhumanity. They should 
have priority, also, because they are the 
most bitterly resented minority in Germany, 
and if left there will constitute a fuse which 
might well explode the most dangerous bomb 
in the world—the refugee bomb. 

The refugee bomb is not a technical in- 
vention that you can store away in a vault 
and use or not use at will. But it is just 
as real, just as explosive; and far less con- 
trollable. Moreover, it might well be capa- 
ble, if it once gets out of hand, of setting 
off all the others. It is this problem—the 
refugee bomb and how to control it—which 
is so vitally important and, at the same time, 
so difficult to visualize. 

In addition to the DP’s cared for by IRO, 
there are now approximately 12,000,000 refu- 
gees in Germany alone. About eight and a 
half million of these are in western Ger- 
many—more than 14 percent of the normal 
population of the American, British, and 
French zones. More are swarming across the 
border into the western zones every day, add- 
ing to problems of housing, feeding, and 
employment that are already staggering. 
Most of these people were uprooted from 
their homes in eastern Europe and forcibly 
expelled to Germany, with nothing more 
than the goods they could carry on their 
backs. In the western zones, they live, for 
the most part, in camps maintained by the 
Government, in conditions of indescribable 
squalor. Some of them are outright Nazis or 
Nazi sympathizers, who gave Hitler all the 
help they could. They deserve to suffer. 
Some are both anti-Nazi and anti-Commu- 
nist. Some few, undoubtedly, are spies and 
agitators. Some, like the children, are just 
plain nonpolitical. But all of them are 
resented by the Germans—not as bitterly 
as the DP’s, who are living reminders of 
German atrocities, but simply as unwanted 
strangers feeding and living on German soil. 
And all of them are a constant threat to 
the peace of western Europe, and therefore 
of the world, for they are a steady drain 
on the economy and a focal point of un- 
rest. 
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Similar explosive concentrations of rety. 
gees have been built up since the war in 
other parts of the world. There still are 
some 375,000 ia Greece, 900,000 in Palestine 
13,000,000 or 14,000,000 in India, more thar 
half a million in Burma, not to mention the 
uncounted millions in China. The total js 
somewhere between 30,000,000 and 60,000,000, 

The refugees are not only a human and an 
economic problem. They have become q 
political weapon as well—a formidable anq 
expanding time bomb. It is a weapon which 
cannot be used by democratic countries, put 
which must be understood, recognized for 


’ what it is, and neutralized. 


Even the wealthy west cannot care for ali 
these millions and give them services and 
transport on the scale we provide for the 
DP’s through IRO. But we must first pull 
the fuse of the bomb, by completing the 
work in which IRO is still engaged. In 
this, Americans can help directly by provid. 
ing sponsorships for DP’s through the United 
States Displaced Persons Commission, 

This, I repeat, must be our first priority, 
I dread to think of what will happen in Ger- 
many if any large numbers of the displaced 
are left there when the IRO goes out of 
existence early next spring. Already, Ger- 
man newspapers are beating the drums 
against them—against these people who sutf- 
fered for so long at their hands. Already, 
discrimination against LP’s on the part of 
local courts and minor German officials has 
become a serious problem. Those who are 
left behind next year will find life hard in- 
deed, and the more there are of them, the 
greater the danger of a fearsome new out- 
burst of hate and vengeance. The fires of 
arrogance, of pride, of hatred, and intoler- 
ance, which were fanned for so long by the 
Nazis in the hearts of a whole generation, 
are not dead. And try as they might, with 
the best of good will responsible German 
leaders cannot damp them completely. In 
the name of peace, as well as in the name of 
humanity, we must find new homes in new 
lands for as many as we possibly can in the 
time remaining. In this, with your help, we 
can succeed. 

But even then, our task will not be fin- 
ished. 

Then through continued international ac- 
tion, we must find effective means by which 
all the rights of man, including political 
asylum, the right of movement and the right 
of work, can be assured to legitimate refu- 
gees. We must develop effective means o! 
preventing the exploitation of refugees by 
nations callous enough to use them as pollti- 
cal pawns and weapons of cold warfare. And 
we must organize machinery to facilitate the 
international movement of workers, whether 
manual laborers, skilled craftsmen, or spe- 
cialists, so as to avoid the colossal waste of 
skills as well as the threat to peace which 
results from great concentrations of stagnant 
manpower. 

All this can be done, either by the whole 
world in cooperation or by the west alone 
And we must do it, for our own sakes and {or 
the sake of peace. 





Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times there appears to be much col- 
fusion and a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the forces which have operated 








‘o prevent any real action on civil-rights 
lation in this session of the Eighty- 
= Con ress. In the public prints, 
ms mocrats blame Republicans and Re- 
nublicans blame Democrats for the fail- 
me of Congress to act. Because of this, 
I believe os a brief summary of civil- 
vohts legislative history, at this time, 
clear ‘ the air and place the respon- 
ibility where it belongs. 
‘T believe that all will agree with me 
vhen I say that the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
sates is the basis of all civil rights. It 
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he Republican Saite--the party 
es Lincoln—which overthrew 
human slavery in this country of ours. 
The Democratic Party—the party of 
President Truman — opposed this 
dment to the last man. Yet if the 
Party had accepted the 
nth amendment, the acceptance 
i have ended, for all time, the con- 
y over the status of free men. 
the Democratic Party had accepted 
e thirteenth amendment, there would 
have been no necessity for the four- 
nth and fifteenth amendments. The 
ith amendment overthrew the 
on of human slavery; the four- 
» omansiennnt made our colored cit- 
anne citizens of the Republic; 
ie fifteenth amendment to the 
Constitution guaranteed the right of 
every citizen to vote, regardless of race, 
or previous condition of servitude. 
But the Democratic Party—the party of 
President Truman—accepted none of 
these amendments; indeed, fought them 
with utmost bitterness. 
All fundamental rights now enjoyed 
by our colored people were given them 
the Republican Party, whether the 
ht to education, the right to work, to 
ne ial human dignity, or to protec- 
nof the ballot. Because in some sec- 
ns of the country, under a Democratic 
system, the thirteenth, four- 
and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution have continued to be nulli- 
f y legislative subterfuge and evasion, 
we now he ive with us, even today, the 
need for further action to guarantee the 
l rights ‘eae explicit in the Con- 
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The first civil-rights bill introduced in 
Congress was the work of Lyman Trum- 
Republican Senator from Illinois, 

ne of the great lawmakers of that 
He introduced the bill in 1866. 
ided that— 
ill be no discrimination in civil 
nmunities among the inhabitants 
te or Territory. 


As the debate on this measure pro- 
Senator Reverdy Johnson, of 

id, now a Democrat where a few 
earlier he had been a Whig, 
ea that the word “inhabitant” be 
1 to “citizen.” Thereupon fol- 

> first consideration of suffrage 
hewly freed Negroes. The word 


> changed, as Senator Johnson had 
The civil-rights bill was passed, and 

br mptly vetoed by the President. 
meercupon the Republican Congress 

oter Override the veto by a heavy 
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majority. But the civil-rights legisla- 
tion proved impotent against opposition 
in Democratic Southern States. There- 
after Thaddeus Stevens, parliamentary 
wizard, speaking for the Republican 
Party, put the civil-rights measure into 
the form of the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution. 

As with the fourteenth amendment, 
which made our colored people actual 
citizens, the fifteenth amendment was 
urged upon the country by Republican 
President Ulysses S. Grant, who was 
Abraham Lincoln’s great Civil War gen- 
eral. The fifteenth amendment, as I 
have said, guaranteed suffrage to all, 
regardless of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. So it was, that Re- 
publicans gave the colored people of the 
United States that measure of civil rights 
they now have, and thus made possible 
the great strides the Negro race has made 
in the United States over the past three 
generations. 

From beginning to end the Democratic 
Party—the party of President Truman— 
fought the civil-rights legislation and 
fought the civil-rights amendments to 
the Constitution. The Republican Party, 
led by such political giants as Lincoln, 
Grant, Trumbull, Fessenden, Stevens, 
and Sumner, led the fight for civil rights 
and won. 

That civil rights have been stultified in 
more recent years can be laid to nothing 
but the refusal of Democrats to recog- 
nize the validity of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution. 

In the light of this great Republican 


tradition of equal rights for all men 
under the Constitution, can there be 


any real question as to the responsibility 
for inaction by the present Fair Deal 
Democrat majority in Congress on the 
civil-rights bills? 





Address by Hon. Burnet R. Maybark, of 
South Carolina, at Annual Meeting of 
Surgeons of the Southern Railway 


EXTENSION i REMARE 


HON. BUR {NET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege last night to address 
the annual meeting of the Surgeons of 
the Southern Railway at the Statler Ho- 
tel. I ask unanimous consent that my 
remarks on that occasion be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

It is always a pleasure for me to be among 
a group of doctors. Associations with medi- 
cal men bring back many fond memories. 
I think it was my boyhood admiration for 
both my father and my grandfather, who 
were doctors, that led me to study and gradu- 
ate in pre-medicine at the College of Charles- 
ton just prior to the First World War. A 
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tour of duty in the Navy postponed my entry 
into medical school, and by the time I got 
back, it didn’t seem practical to continue 
or even begin over as the case may have been, 
Otherwise, I might well have found myself 
seated among you tonight listening to some 
other Senator. 

Professional men such as you seldom at- 
tend convention meetings and lectures for 
the purpose of having an outsider talk to 
you about the problems with which you are 
most familiar. You are afforded other op- 
portunities to discuss your everyday experi- 
ences with learned men of science. I, there- 
fore, would not presume for 1 minute to in- 
fringe on your hospitality in such a manner. 

We do have, however, a number of com- 
mon interests over which we may meet satis- 
factorily and to our mutual benefit. 

There is not one of us who is not vitally 
concerned with the state of our Union and 
the condition of our economy generally. 
During the early days of each new session 
of Congress it is customary for the President 
to address a joint meeting of the Senate and 
the House on the state of the Union. In 
this address we are advised of the general 
condition of the country, both domestically 
and internationally. This is simply a report 
to the Nation with certain recommendations 
upon which the Congress is urged to act. 
This leads me to the first of two conditions I 
intend to discuss with you tonight. 

The most prominent universal interest 
among our people at this time with relation 
to our domestic affairs is the state of the 
budget. here is mounting interest and 
concern over the high cost of Government 
as compared to the incoming revenue. 

It is easy and popular to attack expendi- 
tures. It is not quite so easy to meet the 
day-to-day demands upon the Federal Treas- 
ury with a workable alternate plan. 

The Congress is being constantly oe 
and pressured to cut expenses on the on 
hand and to initiate new and greater nde 
ing programs on the other. This latter, I 
find, is not particularly hard to resist. 
However, a quick glance over the spending 
program to which this Government is com- 
mitted will immediately reveal the difficulty 
we face in cutting the major appropriations. 

Those who suggest cutting 
can readily name one or more 
which could be cut. These recommenda- 
tions, when analyzed and boiled down, 
amount to nothing more than He can get 
along on less money, but I will need more.” 

In order that you may be better acquaint- 
ed with the problem, I am going to give you 
a brief résumé of pr 
tures for next year. 

In the year 1951 the cost of past 


expenditures 
appropriations 








posed budget expendi- 
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wars and of preserving national security will 
account for 71 percent of th e eee rc pend- 
itures. In that one statement, gentlemen, 


you find yourselves face to face with a cold 
reality when you realize 
of every tax dollar is 
wars and as insurance agai 
How much, 
our nati j 

To go a step farther, this 71 percent, in 





1 cents out 

ry for past 
future wars. 
I ask, can we afford to trifle with 


nal aPite 
ynal security? 





terms of dollars, amounts to $13,300,000,000 
for national defense, $6,100,000,000 for vet- 
erans, $4,760,C00,000 for international f- 


fairs, and $5,600,000,000 for 
national debt. 

The direct budget costs of World War II 
amounted to nearly $350,000,000,000. Ap- 
proximately 60 percent of this amount was 
financed by borrowing 
debt, therefore, in accordance wit 
ure I Jus st gave you, has become a heavy fixed 


interest on the 


Interest on the 


h the fig- 


charge in the budget each year. 

The 96,100 000,000 for veterans will pro- 
vide services and oa efits for 19,000,000 ex- 
servicemen, including medical care, P snsions, 


and readjustment benefits under the GI bill. 
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After cutting these four large slices from 
the budget pie, there is a little more than a 
quarter wedge remaining. To be more ex- 
act, 29 percent, or about $12,500,000,000, re- 
main for all other expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Compare, if you will, the large amount of 
money expended annually on national de- 
fense and international security with that 
remaining portion which may be applied to 
our Nation’s domestic welfare. This 29 per- 
cent must be distributed over programs in- 
cluding the development and conservation 
of national resources, promotion of health, 
housing, education, and economic security, 
assistance to transportation and the flow of 
trade and commerce, and many other gov- 
ernmental services. Out of this 29 percent 
the largest item is for atomic energy and 
stockpiling of strategic materials which, of 
course, is a direct war expenditure. 

The small slice of the pie—the 29 percent— 
must be spread over many general programs. 


1. SOCIAL WELFARE, HEALTH, AND SECURITY 


More than half of all expenditures under 
this heading in 1951 will be grants to States 
to help them provide public assistance to the 
aged, to the blind and to dependent chil- 
dren. At the present time more than 4,000,- 
000 persons are receiving this public assist- 
ance compared with 2,700,000 drawing bene- 
fits from the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund. This fund presently totals 
about $12,000,000,000, most of which is paid 
by the beneficiaries. The 1951 benefits 
under the present law will total about 
€800,000,000. 

The Public Health Service, another recip- 
ient under this general program, gives both 
financial and technical help to State and 
local governments for many health activi- 
ties. From your own experience, you know 
that these include such services as control 
of communicable diseases, hospital construc- 
tion, and mental health. It also sponsors 
research programs into the causes and cures 
of such diseases as cancer, arthritis, and 
tuberculosis. 

From this same budget of approximately 
$2,700,000,000 must come expenditures for 
crime control and correction. This includes 
the costs of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the Secret Service, narcotics control, 
the work of the United States district attor- 
neys and marshals, and Federal prisons. 


2. HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


In the field of housing, your Federal Gov- 
ernment assists in furnishing credit to home 
builders, home buyers, mortgage lenders, and 
local communities. 

Gentlemen, I urge you to take note of the 
fact that I use the word “assists” advisedly. 
While the Federal Government does make 
some few direct loans, its principal role is 
insuring or guaranteeing private loans and 
purchasing mortgages from private holders, 

If you have any doubts about the Gov- 
ernment’s role in housing, I ask you to check 
the true figures on financing methods for 
last year. Of the record number of homes 
constructed in this country in 1949, more 
than 51 percent of all new private housing 
construction was financed with mortgages 
insured by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation will 
have an excess of receipts over expenditures 
of $134,000,000 in 1951. By the end of 1951 
all of the more than 1,000,000 loans made to 
home owners during the depression will have 
been repaid or sold. 


3. AGRICULTURE 


You have heard much of price supports. 
Of course, I opposed price supports on perish- 
able goods. The Government has lost con- 
siderable money on this part of the program, 
and it is to be liquidated. In the meantime, 
the price supports on the main agricultural 
products—cotton, wheat, tobacco, and pea- 
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nuts—have shown a profit to the Govern- 
ment, and the loans have practically all been 
repaid. In cotton alone the Government 
made $75,000,000 last year. There have also 
been substantial profits on other Government 
loans on major commodities. 


4. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


To help assure adequate transportation 
and communication industries, the Federal 
Government furnishes many facilities and 
services. It regulates economic and safety 
aspects of these industries, and, in some 
cases, assists in their development through 
direct or indirect subsidies. A system of 
grants-in-aid to States assures our country 
of a basic system of national highways. 

Our Coast Guard operates lighthouses and 
other navigation. aids. It maintains search 
and rescue facilities. It engages in law en- 
forcement related to maritime activities. 

Since 1939 airline traffic has increased by 
over 800 percent, and private flying has in- 
creased in similar degree. This growth has 
required a corresponding expansion in the 
program of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. 

Our national security demands that our 
merchant marine be maintained at cost on 
an equal basis with lower foreign costs. 

Two hundred and twenty-five million dol- 
lars will be used for shipbuilding and ship- 
operating subsidies in order to meet the 
minimum requirements estimated for na- 
tional safety. 

At present postal rates, it is estimated 
that postal operations will suffer a deficit 
of $555,000,000 in the next fiscal year, This 
is because of an enormous loss by the Post 
Office Department in carrying second-, third-, 
and fourth-class mail. The taxpayer is really 
subsidizing the distribution of newspapers, 
periodicals, magazines, catalogs, and circu- 
lar mail. On second-class mail and on cir- 
cular mail which goes at the minimum rate 
of 1 cent there has been no increase in rates 
for over half a century. On the other hand, 
the railroads and other carriers have been 
faced with changing conditions. They have 
had to raise the salaries of their employees 
and generally increase their overhead. Also, 
the costs of equipment and maintenance, 
plus the costs of handling the mail, have 
increased manyfold. The railroads, o* course, 
are not making any money in these opera- 
tions, even though the taxpayers are paying 
the subsidies to carry this class of mail. This 
is likewise equally true of the airlines where 
the operating costs of many of the lines to 
carry passengers and freight to all corners 
of the world are subsidized. 

Now you have had in a general way a 
brief look at the many services and benefits 
demanded of our Government. I hope you 
will keep these various programs in mind as 
we turn now, for just a few minutes, to the 
second part of my discussion. 

It is a popular pastime among certain 
static-minded individuals and groups to in- 
discriminately label every forward move by 
the Government as socialistic. 

In a recent radio interview, Vice President 
Barkley recalled that he was labeled a Social- 
ist back in 1912 for advocating Federal aid 
to road building. As you well know, such 
@& program has been the law of the land 
since the Wilson administration. I have no 
personal knowledge of any advocates of 
States’ rights refusing Federal grants for 
road-building programs. 

I told you in the beginning that I did not 
intend to discuss with you any of the pro- 
fessional problems of your daily lives. How- 
ever, there is one item in which you are 
vitally interested and which would, if it came 
to pass, have a direct influence on you pro- 
fessionally. I refer, of course, to the fear 
and apprehension over any proposed pro- 
gram of so-called socialized medicine, 





























































Let me state to you categorically, here 
and now, that I shall fight with every weapon 
at my command any effort to establish go. 
cialized medicine or socialized anythin 
else—including FEPC. " 

We have the same objectives, you and I 
We work and strive to promote the health 
of the people of America. We can best pro. 
mote the health of our people by preserying 
and building and strengthening the tradi. 
tional American free practice of medicine 

We do not need to tinker with strange ang 
untried devices to bring health to our peopic 
We have at hand the tried and tested prac. 
tices of American medicine—the fruit;y 
products of our free American way of |i. 
that have brought to our people the highest 
quality of medical care to be found anywhere 
in the world. 

We must continue to preserve the freedom 
of the individual doctor. We must preseryg 
the incentives of our free medical system— 
the incentives for individual effort, initia. 
tive, and resourcefulness—the incentives tg 
give the best that we have. 

These incentives are not merely material 
rewards. They are the Satisfactions that 
come from a job well done, that flow from 
the personal relationship between the doctor 
and his patient. We must never destroy the 
American doctor’s unique place of trust and 
confidence. The present system of medical 
care has been too valuable, too effective, and 
too useful to be abandoned. 

It is deep in these principles that men such 
as you, my father, my grandfather, and the 
doctors before them have laid the corner. 
stone of American medicine. 

But let me warn you, doctors, we cannot 
preserve the free practice of medicine by 
simply denouncing socialized medicine or by 
a stand-pat opposition to socialized medicine, 
We can best preserve our free-enterprise sys- 
tem in the field of medicine by offering a still 
better solution to the Nation's medical prob- 
lems than any socialized program might of- 
fer. We must go forward with affirmative, 
constructive medical programs that will meet 
the health needs of the great rank and file 
of the American people—programs in which, 
I am proud to say, the American Medical 
Association is making rapid advances. 

Now, let me issue a warning—a word of 
caution. If you remember nothing else that 
I say here tonight, I beg of you to carry this 
thought back to your home, your community, 
and to your Office. 

I do not know, and I am confident that 
you cannot name, one instance in which the 
Government has voluntarily invaded the 
ranks of private enterprise. There is not 4 
field into which the Federal Government has 
been injected except where private enterprise 
was either unable or unwilling to render 4 
necessary service. I will support that state- 
ment from the information which I have 
already given you with respect to next year's 
budget expenditures. 

In 1951, as I told you earlier, almost a bil- 
lion and a half dollars in grants to States 
will help them to provide public assistance 
to the aged, to dependent children, and 
the blind. 

From that same program nearly a hall- 
billion dollars will go to the Public Healt) 
Service. 

Ninety-nine million dollars will support 
our efforts at control and correction of crime. 

Is this socialization? 

Does any State decline these grants be 
cause the program interferes with their 
State’s rights? a 

I have never in my entire political life 
voted for the expenditure of Federal func 
to States without the State having contr 
of the distribution of the money and having 
the programs run by the State officials who 
are closer to the people and who can better 
realize their needs. ; 

What about the 80 cities which will - 
quest loans from the Federal Governmt 
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> 1951 to assist them in attacking city 
) The Federal Government has noth- 
reyer to do with initiating this com- 
ty devi pment. The need must be as- 
ed and the request must be made by 
yy its recognized housing authority. 
ready told you that more than 
+ of the new private-housing con- 
n in this country last year was fi- 
vith mortgages insured by the FHA. 
11 vou that this program has not 
n grabbed up by private lending 
ions—its continuation has been de- 














indeed, a strange paradox to sit at 
in the Banking and Currency Com- 
and listen to witnesses berate, con- 
and roundly damn the Congress for 
‘ing with private builders and lend- 
though the Government, except 
tances such as a few war-housing 
has not built, does not own, and 
perate a single dwelling unit. Even 
built under a Government-insured 
e cement, the lumber, the nails, 
ixtures were bought from private 
private buile>srs and contractors, 
ney was borrowed from private lend- 
titutions. Except in municipally 
w-cost rental units, the operation 
dwelling has been privately ad- 
red 
this socialization of an industry? 

it is nothing more than the consti- 
functions of a union of sovereign 
discharging its responsibilities to 
le who live, work, and fight for its 
ued free existence. 
ild cite for you instance after instance 
which the Federal Government has car- 
ad in a mighty eifort to preserve, 
tinue, and extend these basic rights. 
you recognize by now that I am 
ing to you primarily as doctors. I 
ing to you as citizens—leading and 
i citizens—-in the communities 
nake our States and, in turn, our 





On the other hand, I have cited some of 
e examples to you because you are doc- 
s. Doctors across the Nation seem to be 
dd in their stand, even as you and I, 
sition to any proposal to socialize 
honorable and respected profes- 
r any other profession, for that mat- 


you, my friends, to think long and 
Consider what I have said. You 
ny friends. You have influence. 
tall the Nation a vast effort for health 
ting put forth by individuals and private 
utions, by the States and their com- 
ites, and by the Federal Government. 
ist push ahead with these efforts. 
is SO much yet to be done. 
eases of the heart and arteries Cause one 
every three deaths in the United 
and disable 8,000,000 Americans every 
he terrible death toll of cancer is 
steadily year after year. Mental sick- 


fects more people than any other ill- 





> Varu 
ver 


y progress of our civilization brings 
lezards to health. We are only hours 
he from the fevers of the tropic jungle, 

‘Man 2 days away from the sleeping sick- 

‘ equatorial Africa, less than 3 days 

era and bubonic plague. The 

that you, the doctors, must watch 

ntlal to our strength and security 
y ramparts we guard. 

we know about the human body, 

we know about nutrition and pre- 

© medicine, all the wondrous drugs and 

c the medical and surgical equip- 

have—these are only the sinews 
ls of medicine. The doctor is the 

‘rit, the genius of medicine. 
est finally upon you. Yours is 
I’ know that you shall meet 
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Is Competition Worth Saving ?—Monopoly 
and Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I insért herewith a speech de- 
livered by Mr. Joseph E. Sheehy, of 
Groton, Conn., Chairman of the Plan- 
ning Council of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission before a workshop on economic 
education sponsored by the Baltimore 
City Public Schools on Wednesday, May 
10, 1950: 

Is COMPETITION WorTH SAVING?—MONOPOLY 
AND COMPETITION 

In my comments this evening I shall be 
expressing my personal views and shall not 
be speaking for or expressing the official views 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

* * * If there is one certainty in the 
maze of legal and economic problems pre- 
sented in this field, it is that in our coun- 
try everyone professes opposition to monop- 
Oly. Difficulties arise when we seek to define 
monopoly, to segregate those practices which 
tend toward its creation and to determine 
just what this thing is that we are opposing. 

When a single company dominates an in- 
dustry, the problem of definition is greatly 
simplified. The Aluminum Co. of America 
presents an outstanding example in this field. 
The evidence in the antitrust suit against 
that company showed that during the 5-year 
period from 1934 to 1938 it produced on an 
average more than 90 percent of the virgin 
aluminum ingot available for sale in the 
United States. The court held that under 
the circumstances of that case this was a 
monopolizing of interstate commerce within 
the meaning of the statute. * * * The 
court was considering not only the percent- 
age of control but the use that was made 
of it. One such use was the limiting of 
imports under a system of quotas and roy- 
alties. Another was the “squeeze” put on 
independent sheet manufacturers by hold- 
ing the ingot price unfairly high and setting 
the aluminum sheet price so low that the 
independents were unable to operate at a 
profit. 

Another phase of the Aluminum Co. deci- 
sion that is particularly pertinent concerns 
the consideration given by the court to the 
philcsophy underlying our laws against 
monopoly. A substantial volume of evidence 
was introduced in the lower court in an ef- 
fort to establish that the Aluminum Co. had 
not used its position to extort excessive 
profits. In fact there was a finding that over 
a period of a half century, the profits upon 
the capital invested, after payment of income 
taxes, had .een only about 10 pererent. With 
regard to this phase of the defense, the ap- 
pellate court stated in part as follows: 

“Having proved that Alcoa had a monop- 
oly of the domestic-ingot market, the plain- 
tiff had gone far enough; if it was an excuse, 
that Alcoa had not abused its power, it lay 
upon Alcoa to prove that it had not. But 
the whole issue is irrelevant anyway, for it 
is no excuse for monopolizing a market that 
the monopoly has not been used to extract 
from the consumer more than a fair profit. 
The act has wider purposes. Indeed, even 
though we disregarded all but economic con- 
siderations, it would by no means follow that 
such concentration of prceducing power is to 
be desired, when it has not been used ex- 
tortionately. Many people believe that pos- 
session of unchallenged economic power 
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deadens initiative, discourages thrift and de- 
presses energy; that immunity from compe- 
tition is a narcotic, and rivalry is a stimulant 
to industrial progress; that the spur of con- 
stant stress is necessary to counteract an 
inevitable disposition to let well enough 
alone. * * * In any event the mere fact 
that a producer, having command of the 
domestic market, has not been able to make 
more than a fair profit, is no evidence that 
a fair profit could not have been made at 
lower prices. (United States v. Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., supra, 1014, 1015 (234 Fed. 
Rept. 964).) True, it might have been 
thought adequate to condemn only those 
monopolies which could not show that they 
had exercised the highest possible ingenuity, 
had adopted every possible economy, had an- 
ticipated every conceivable improvement, 
stimulated every possible demand. No doubt 
that would be one way of dealing with the 
matter, it would imply constant 
scrutiny and constant supervision, such as 
courts are unable to provide. Be that as it 
may, that was not the way that Congress 
chose; it did not condone good trusts and 
condemn bad ones; it forbade all. 


althougl 


Moreover, 
in so doing it was not necessarily actuated 
by economic motives alone. It is possible, 
because of its indirect social or moral eff¢ ct, 
to prefer a system of small producers, each 
dependent for his success upon his own skill 
and character, to one in which the great 
mass of those engaged must accept the direc- 
tion of a few. These considerations, which 
we have suggested only as possible purposes 
of the act, we think the decisions prove to 
have been in fact its purposes.” (148 Fed. 
(2d) 416.) 

Sometimes I fear we are inclined to con- 
sider monopoly as occurring only in con- 
nection with the type of single company 
domination illustrated by the Aluminum 
case. * * * Whatever the cause, there 
has been reluctance even in some of the 
courts to discover monopoly in the absence 
of such domination by a single company or 
a very limited number of companies. 


* + * . 


The Federal Trade Commission's case 
against the Cement Institute and its mem- 
bers presents an excellent example of the 
multiple-company type of monopoly. In 
that case there were in addition to the Ce- 
ment Institute and its officers and agents 
about 80 cement-producing companies op- 
erating about 150 mills. Ten of those com- 
panies controlled more than half of the mills, 
and there were substantial corporate affilia- 
tions among many of the others. There was, 
however, ample productive capacity and an 
adequate number of independent prcducers 
to have furnished substantial competition 
had they elected to compete. The record in 
that case showed that there was a belief 
general throughout the industry that the 
standardized nature of cement made price 
competition unsuited to the needs of the 
industry. This attitude was summed up by 
an official of one of the companies. Com- 
menting on the claims being made in the 
industry that the pricing system in use was 
necessary to preserve free competition, he 
characterized them as sheer bunk and 
hypocrisy. He went on to state: “The truth 
is, of course—and there can be no serious, 
respectable discussion of our case unless this 
is acknowledged—that ours is an industry 
above all others that cannot stand free com- 
petition, that must systematically 
competition or be ruined.” * * * 

The court found that this type of think- 





restrain 


ing in the cement industry had promoted 
concerted activities to devise means 
measures to do away With compe 


that out of these activities there had ¢ 
the multiple, delivered-price, basing-p 
system. The evidence showed that it is @ 
handy instrument to bring about the elimi- 
nation of any competition. Through its use 


over a period of several years with but rare 
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exceptions, cement was offered for sale in 
every given locality at identical prices and 
terms by all producers. During that period 
thousands of secret, sealed bids were received 
by public agencies which corresponded in 
price down to a fractional part of a penny, 
It was not unusual to find prices identical 
to the ten-thousandth of a cent. Even dur- 
ing the depression of the 1930's, price com- 
petition appeared infrequently, and when it 
did, corrective or punitive action was taken 
promptly to bring the recalcitrant producer 
back into line. 

The Supreme Court made mention of the 
fact that a rather high degree of concen- 
tration of productive capacity in the cement 
industry made cortcerted action far less diffi- 
cult than it would otherwise have been. This 
whole question of concentration in industry 
is tied in closely with the monopoly problem, 
It is not possible of course, to state at what 
point concentration becomes inconsistent 
with competition in any given industry. It 
is always possible for a few large concerns 
to control a substantial portion of an in- 
dustry’s production and at the same time 
compete vigorously among themselves. It 
is equally possible, however, in such situa- 
tions for these dominant concerns to s0 
control an industry as to eliminate competi- 
tion. Without attempting to determine in 
any particular industry the degree of con- 
centration that may be considered destruc- 
tive of competition, it is obvious that in 
those industries where the trend is toward 
greater and greater concentration of pro- 
ductive facilities, it is quite likely to be ac- 
companied by a trend away from the harsher 
competitive practices. 

In a report on the concentration of pro- 
ductive facilities, 1947, made by the Federal 
Trade Commission, it was shown that con- 
centration varied greatly among different in- 
dustries. One of the tabulations in that 
report depicted the degrees of concentration, 
measured on the basis of capital assets, 
among the three largest companies in each 
of several industrial groups. In aluminum 
three companies controlled 100 percent of 
the capital assets; in tin cans and other tin- 
ware, 95 percent; in copper smelting and re- 
fining, 88 percent. Three companies con- 
trolled 77 percent of the cigarette-producing 
capacity; 72 percent of distilled liquors; 71 
percent of the plumbing equipment and sup- 
plies; and 70 percent of rubber tires and 
tubes. In each of 13 major industries the 
control of the three largest companies was 
in excess of 64 percent. In still another 
group the six largest companies controlled in 
excess of 60 percent. This does not mean 
that competition has disappeared from those 
industries, nor that business is conducted in 
them in an unfair manner. It does mean 
that the possibilities for restricting competi- 
tion are more readily available than in the 
industries where the ownership of productive 
capacity is more widely distributed. Fur- 
thermore, it means that a trend toward a 
higher degree of concentration in those in- 
dustries should be carefully noted by the 
agencies responsible for the maintenance of 
our competitive system. * * * 

These comments concerning concentration 
should not be misconstrued as an attack 
upon bigness in industry as such. Despite 
the charges we sometimes hear, the enforce- 
ment agencies of Government are not at- 
tempting to put steel making back in the 
blacksmith's shop or return the kitten to 
the cracker barrel in the corner grocery store, 
In our complex econcmy big business in many 
lines of endeavor is essential. However, en- 
tirely aside from the legal and economic con- 
siderations involved in concentration there 
are other values at stake. As we have seen 
in the aluminum case, the Court recognized 
that preference might be shown for a system 
of small producers rather than a few large 
ones because of the indirect social or moral 
eifect resulting from such a system where 


each is dependent for his success upon his 
own skill and character. 

The kind of concentration that facilitates 
the adoption of trade restraining practices 
such as those that the court found in the 
cement industry must be restrained before 
it reaches the monopolistic stage or it must 
be regulated by the State after it has be- 
come too late to do otherwise. This latter 
situation is one which I presume none of 
us would care to see come about. It would 
mean the abandonment of our effort to 
maintain a competitive system and the sub- 
stitution for it of the public-utility concept, 
This would place the Government in the 
position of regulating prices and quality in 
an effort to give the protection no longer 
made available by the competitive system. 
As we all know, this has been tried out in 
varying forms in several of the European 
countries. None has achieved the degree of 
success that would prompt us to imitate 
that example here. Regardless of the weak- 
nesses apparent in our competitive system, 
its preservation is essential if we are to con- 
tinue to enjoy the fruits of an abundant 
economy as freemen. 

There is always a fascination about con- 
templating a well-ordered existence. In our 
everyday lives we feel that if we could just 
get someone to do the worrying for us—to 
take the multitude of little problems off 
our shoulders, everything would be fine. So 
in the economic field, when we encounter 
depressions and business cycles, people in- 
variably begin to wonder why this thing can’t 
be planned better so as to produce and dis- 
tribute an abundance for all. We begin to 
think in terms of Government planning or 
at least some -2rm of over-all Government 
regulation. We have seen it function with 
varying degrees of success in our public util- 
ities and we begin to wonder why it couldn’t 
be extended to cover other fields of business 
endeavor. Such regulation, of course, sub- 
stitutes for competition an elaborate sys- 
tem of administration with the complicated 
rate hearing processes and other methods 
used for the establishment of prices. The 
efforts made during periods of national emer- 
gency to apply anything approaching these 
methods to the general business field have 
fallen somewhat short of complete success 
to say the least, and yet if competition is 
removed as a means of protecting buyer and 
seller, there will remain only some such form 
of governmental control to furnish that pro- 
tection. 

The competitive system with its constant 
reaching for new markets increases produc- 
tion and maintai-s high levels of employ- 
ment. Here again I am not contending that 
the situation in this regard is perfect. The 
records in our cases show that restriction of 
production is not an unusual means of at- 
tempting to maintain prices, but it dces not 
follow that if we were to succeed in eliminat- 
ing this and all other artificial restraints, 
that full production might be maintained 
and unemployment eliminated. These are 
inherent weaknesses in our system, if you 
will. The remedy, however, is to continue 
our efforts to overcome them within the 
framework of our competitive system rather 
than to permit groups to exercise their mo- 
nopolistic power by unlawfully restricting 
production, fixing or enhancing prices, or 
otherwise restraining trade. 

Another form of restriction is the curtail- 
ment of industrial progress. The results of 
activities in this field may not be so readily 
apparent as in price fixing, for example, but 
the long-range effect may be fully as dis- 
astrous. The practice may take many dif- 
ferent forms in those industries where com- 
petition has been restricted. Possibly a new 
product is kept from the market for a period 
of time in order to avoid disruption in exist- 
ing production facilities. Another method is 
the pooling of patents or the deliberate 
shelving of a patent so as to keep a new oF 
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improved product from the market. 1 the 
competitive system is to function, the go, 
must be kept open for the introduction o 
new ideas and new products as rapidly x 
they are developed and as promptly as mo» 
are willing to risk capital in their promotion 
The patentee, of course, is granted defini: 
monopolistic rights for a specific periog ¢; 
years to make, use, or vend the patenteq 
product, * * ® : 
. * + . ‘ 


In the realm of moral values the nee for 
preservation of our competitive system js of 
major importance. One of the outstanding 
characteristics of the American way of |i 
is the belief that anyone with ability, initia. 
tive, and determination may achieve any poq| 
he sets for himself. It is my firm conviction 
that this belief on the part of our young men 
and women entering the employment marke: 
each year has contributed more than any 
single factor to the success of this Nation, 
There is no other country and no other eco. 
nomic system which offers the reward of suc. 
cess so freely to those who are willing to 
make the fight for it. If monopoly power js 
permitted to be concentrated in the hands 
of a few and the opportunities for building 
up individual success restricted accordingly, 
this spirit will pass out of our economic 
picture. © * ® 

No discussion of the competitive system 
should fail to acknowledge that it is harsh 
There can be no guaranty that each who 
embarks on that sea will be successful. For 
just as the rewards are for the efficient and 
competent, so the penalties fall heavily upon 
those lacking these qualities. Competition 
to be effective must be constantly weeding 
out the inefficient and those ill-equipped to 
make their contribution to the system. This 
type of selection, however, is far different 
from the arbitrary selection made by mo- 
nopolistic groups as to who may or may not 
engage in a particular industry or in some 
phase of that industry, such as was done, for 
example, in the glass case, to which I re- 
ferred previously. There likewise can be 
little question that with all its harshness it 
is much fatrer to the individual than 
system by which officials of governmen 
given the power of life or death over indus- 
trial endeavor. 

The universal danger in any monopolis- 
tic situation is the ease with which illegal 
activities may be introduced into the plan 
and the fact that in most instances the 
ultimate scheme is the result of gr: 
growth at some times scarcely perce} 
on an over-all basis even to those pa 
pating in it. This, of course, does not apt 
to deliberate acquisitions of competitors for 
the purpose of eliminating competition 
other acts of a similar direct nature 
such cases the purpose is obvious and the 
effects sought to be achieved equally 
known. In the average multiple-comp 
monopoly group, however, a start is seldom 
made by representatives of all companies 
sitting down and fixing prices or agreell: 
to liquidate certain competitors. Initial! 
the objectives may be to eliminate 
practices which are in fact bad for the !n- 
dustry and consumers alike. 
regard, however, frequently encourases 2 
tional activities until the cumulative & 
results in an unlawful restriction upon col 
petition. 

If I seem to be placing undue stress U! 
price fixing, please do not get the impres- 
sion that it is the only adverse effect fl tl 
ing from the exercise of monopoly pow’ 
It is clear, however, that price being of ma" 
importance in determining the succes 
failure of business, its control is always Pr°™ 
ent in the thinking of those who achie™ 
monopoly power, and it is a rare case indee? 
where such power having been achievee * 
not used to affect price. In this conne 
I should like to stress that it is | 
for a monopoly group to agree up 
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timate price in order to violate the law 












ps regard. The Supreme Court in the 
cneony-Vacuum Oil Co. case in 1940 had this 
+> cav on the subject: 

Any combination which tampers with 
structures is engaged in an unlawful 
vy. Even though the members of the 

-fixit rcup were in no position to con- 

» market, to the extent that they 

ed. lowered, or stabilized prices they 
would be directly interfering with the free 


arket forces. The act places all 
schemes beyond the pale and protects 
vital part of our economy against any 
iterference. Congress has not left 
he determination of whether or not 
lar price-fixing schemes are wise or 
yise, healthy or destructive. * * *” 





. * + * . 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
ttee Monograph No, 21 the section on trade 
hs as a Means Of monopolizing the 
is subheadings which deal with 
nting, statistical activities, price 
tems, standardization, credit 
nd patent pools. Under these 
cases are referred to in whict 
sse classes of activities was used 
a device to restrain trade. ° ° ° 
* Those who participate in a plan 
ly ones who really know what its 
r in what way it is to be carri - 

If it is actually injuring others, there 

ubt in their minds as to this 


M ver, those who develop a pro- 

vful, constructive activities are in 

» most favorable position to prevent it 
fr becoming combined with illegal ac- 
es The responsibility proper rly rests 


avoid the illegal purpose and 

n the Government to forbid practices 

y, even though they are sometimes 

‘to condemn practices absolutely, 

are sometimes the instru- 

in unlawful scheme. The law en- 

ent agencies constantly encounter 

ases in which there is documentary evidence 

ent to violate the law and to cloak 

n with innocent activities or with 

a prole n of ignorance about the proper 

nter n of the law and about the con- 
es of the illegal acts. 
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The struggle between competition and 
oly is as old as commerce itself. * * * 

t ry of opposition to combinations 
cf trade comes to us through the 
nmon law, but it has been devel- 
differently in this country. In 
the principal concern was to see to it 
> Government did not grant exclusive 
ges to preferred groups. The fact that 
ups adopted restrictive practices 
Per- 


considered offensive. * * * 
le difference in viewpoint between 
European and American systems can 
mmed up in the statement that 
r is primarily an alternative to 
1 while in this country it is an 
to private monopoly built upon 
and conspiracy. 

else in the world will we find the 
n competition as an essential 
ifree-enterprise system. * * * 
istic groups of any kind seek 
ith combination, collusion, or 
the corrective forces of a free, 
rket, they are performing a 
ice to their own industry and 

hole. 
is a harsh, demanding task 
It is human nature to rebel against 
further found that 
> industry leads to abuses 
government control. I trust 
us will ever see conditions in 
reach the point where our Gov- 
be obliged to operate the in- 
hine in order to protect its peo- 


. r ion isa ne 


rnative in my opin 
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reement of our antitrust laws 
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which will insure a fair opportunity to buyer 
and seller alike. The choice in the final 
analysis, it seems to me, is not between mo- 
nopoly and competition but between 
enterprise and Government control 
eration. 
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EXTENSION - REMARES 


HON. WILL! AM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD a letter from Stephen 
Schneck, age 17, of the Cheshire Acad- 
emy, of Cheshire, Conn. This moving and 
original letter was the prize winner in a 
radio contest I conducted for Connecti- 
cut high-school students. I asked them 
to write me their thoughts on the subject 
of tolerance, coincident with the Senate 
debate on the FEPC bill. This letter is 
one of scores of remarkable letters which 
I received and which showed tne deep in- 
terest of our young people in the prob- 
lems involved in racial and religious dis- 
crimination. A number of the letters I 
received pointed out that young people 
instinctively welcome all people as 
friends, and that intolerance is only in- 
stilled into their hearts by their elders. 

think there is a worth-while lesson in 
that thought for those in Congress who 
have opposed the President’s civil-rights 
program, and I commend the letter to 
their attention. 

There being no cbjection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the 
fotlows: 

My name is Stephen Schneck; I'm 17 and 
a student at Cheshire Academy 

After reading those 13 words, just 
you know about me? 

Can you say that I’m dishonest, miserly, a 
loud-mouth? In my mind there is no one 
foolish enough to make these assumptions 
on the basis of the information I have given 
you. 

Now let me add four more words 
Jew. 

Many will feel now that I have 
enough data to certif 
and more 

When you read the next few lines, please 
understand that I am not making a plea. 
Nor am I making an assumption. I am 
stating a fact 

My race is not—any more 
Protestants, Catholics, or 
from the same die 

Some men are good, some men are bad, 
some are a mixture of both. N e, I say 
men, not races. 

Whether he worships 


REeEcorp, as 


what do 


:Iama 


given 
y to all these qualities— 


than are Negroes, 
Chinamen—cast 





Christ, Jehovah, 





Buddha, or a stone, he is aman. He 
breathes ne you, reproduces like you, and 


if you beat him hard enough he will die, just 
like you would. 

Throw him into the sun for a few th 
years and he turns black. Keep him 
shade and he’s pale. Still and all, 
member of the species known as 
sapiens, of the vertebrate « iss and the } 
mate order. Can you get away from that’ 

Don't “He's the wrong 
person,” or hate a man because he diy 
fingers into water before he prays, Wears 
skull cap, 


yusand 


ever say, 


or is your darker brother. 
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are no sorts, types, 
t}-e individual. 
Mr. Senator, please tell your friends that 


t 
when they're judged He 
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or breeds. There is only 








j is by 
categories. It'll be aly fith 
Abraham first and Zacap : mith 
and Cohn and Jacks tar x to- 
gether. And when their names are read off 
trey'd ket e a better excuse than “I 


was a whit 
The Le I'm afraid, is 
down and answer, “So what?” 
If we're going to be judged as we've Judged 
others, then a great many people are going 
to get the book thrown at them 
The gates of heaven are going to open a 


lot faster to him who can shout, “I Was a 





to look 


going 





The Fog Deepens as Truman Heads West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 

TE OF THE UNITED STATES 

riday, May 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 

in the Appendix of the RrEcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Fog Deepens as Tru- 
man Heads West,” published in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal of 
May 15, 1950. 

There being no objection, the edi nem 
was ordered to be printed in the REcor 
as follows: 
THE Foc DrEep 

If the American people have just now a 
sense of groping in a fog, it is not hard to see 
why A kind of unreality settles 
upon the events which take over the head- 
lines. It is as if the President and Con- 
gress were moving in separate worlds, 
cerning themselves with problems that have 
no relation to one another—with ideas, in- 
deed, that seem touched with futility even 
as they are stated. 

The Senate occupies 
wasting ritual, a debate over the FEPC bill 
which already is frozen in a filibuster and 
which nobody may doubt is headed to the 
inevitable end of a stalemate. Mr. Truman 
is off smiling over birthday cakes, talking of 
the Teapot Dome of another generation, the 
technicalities of atomic research the 
starving Chinese. After much pious clamor 
for economy House completed 


an appro; r haggling whether 
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this is so. 


iS 


con- 


itself with a time- 








the lower 





tions bill af 














to increase or decrease it a half to a billion 
dollars. (The decrease won.) 

One wonders where are the assurances 
that the people h to e} 
not as urances of solutions sought t 1 t 
assurances of an efi t 1 it s 
The President’s jaunty « C € l - 
ial visitati it the e tly 
enoug is t S y 
er i issue l 1 tne ft ) 
one brief to tT t C € ( - 
forting or edu 

An r f ! 
example, seems t casu 
in ai - re ire I ) 

(1940 por ’ 


ns ( g 
na, I d Ind , 
3 f 
Tlar ' é ft 

N l 








on the Snake River. Pocatello, Idaho (1940 


I ulation 18,133), becomes the setting for 
a declaration, almost incidental, of the 
broadening program for atomic energy devel- 
c ent. 

I s far from certain that the President 








c d do anything with any effect to bring 
( r to the chaos that threatens in the rail- 
I trike. But that it is a grave, immedi- 


er, that the influences and responsi- 
y for order fall first upon him—and 
perhaps only upon him—gives a great 
zanda advantage to his political op- 
tion, shouting now for him to hurry 
ck and put his hand to it. 
Bi it he will not be Aurried, of course. The 
trip is charted. The stops must be made 
and the confident smile must be bestowed 
pending the turn back eastward and the 
all-important stop at the Semocratic Party's 
‘ » carnival at Chicago next Monday, 
Meanwhile this same party pulls and tugs 
against itself in Washington, its factions 
divided on an issue of civil rights, divided 
and irreconcilable. Here are unreality and 
confusion confounded: the leader promising 
all “if the :ight kind of government is kept 
at Washington,” the elements of that govern- 
ment drawing farther apart in incompati- 
bility. It is a strange season for the Truman 
travels. 
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Continuation of Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, there 
have lately appeared editorials in a num- 
ber of very influential newspapers fa- 
voring the continuation of rent control. 
These editorials favor rent control 
neither as strict nor for as long a period 
as I, myself, favorit. Buta great many 
of these newspapers have previously 
been in opposition to any extension of 
rent control. Hence, I believe these edi- 
torials are highly significant. I ask 
unanimous consent of the Senate to in- 
sert in the Recorp at this point an edi- 
torial from the May 20 edition of the 
Washington Post and an editorial from 
the May 22 edition of the }hiladelphia 
Inquirer. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of May 20, 1950] 
RENT CONTROL 


By delaying action on rent control legisla- 
tion Congress has greatly strengthened the 





case for its extension. For the present Fed- 
eral rent control law expires June 30, and 
some form of local control is still needed in 
many parts of the country. Local control 
can only be obtained, in the absence of 
Federal rent control, by calling special ses- 
sions of State legislatures to act on pro- 


posals to substitute State systems of con- 
trol. By the time the fate of Federal rent 
control is decided, it will be too late for 
the States to take the necessary steps to 
protect communities where acute housing 
shortages still exist from excessive increases 
in rentals 

Of course, the States should have been 
prepared to assume responsibility for rent 


regulation in anticipation of the abolition 
of Federal control. The Washington Post 
stated last February, housing shortages have 
become a local problem that should be the 
responsibility of State and local govern- 
ments rather than the Federal Government, 
Unfortunately most of the States have fal- 
len down on the job—no doubt in the belief 
that the Federal system of controls would be 
extended. For only New York and Wiscon- 
sin have substituted State rent control for 
Federal control. Four States, however, have 
entirely removed controls by action of their 
legislatures and in two other States all con- 
trols have been lifted either by local option 
or by the Federal Housing Expediter. 

As a result of this deplorable inaction im- 
mediate abolition of Federal rent control 
would creat serious hardship in many de- 
controlled areas in which housing vacancies 
were far below what it considered a normal 
average. In Chicago, Detroit, Boston, and 
Pittsburgh, to take only a few examples, the 
rental vacancy rate is only a half of 1 per- 
cent or less. In other words, there is prac- 

ically no vacant accommodations available 
for tenants. Other large industrial cities 
are in similar plight. 

In these circumstances we conclude that 
the rent-control bill just approved by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
meets the needs of a critical transition period 
by affording protection against rent gouging 
to those communities that would be left de- 
fenseless by the immediate abolition of Fed- 
eral rent control. This bill would extend 
control for another year, but only in those 
cities and other localities that voted to re- 
tain it. If they failed to take affirmative ac- 
tion, either by local referendum or legislative 
action, controls would be removed at the end 
of 1950. In addition, the authority of city 
governments to remove local controls at any 
time would be retained, while whole States 
could be decontrolled by their legislatures 
as under the existing law. 

Legislation of this kind would emphasize 
the local nature of the problem of rent can- 
trol and in effect serve as a warning to States 
and municipalities that the end of Federal 
rent control is in sight. They would be 
given time to prepare for its abolishment and 
meanwhile they would be compelled to de- 
cide whether they wanted and needed such 
control for another full year. 





[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of May 
22, 1950] 
Low-Cost Hovusinc Stitt Scarce: KEEP RENT 
CURBS 


One compelling reason for continuing Fed- 
eral rent controls, due to expire next June 30 
unless Congress acts in the meantime, is the 
fact that the shortage in low-bracket housing 
for sale or rent has not been overcome by the 
postwar building boom. 

This fact, emphasized once more by I. Her- 
man Stern and Charles Melchiorre, members 
of the city housing rent commission, ought 
to prod Congress into prompt action on the 
legislation extending rent controls which was 
approved last week by the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

It is unfortunately true that in some in- 
stances rent controls have worked hardships 
on landlords. Costs of renovations and re- 
pairs have gone up, and if they cannot be 
covered by modest increases in rents, owners 
of rental space suffer. 

But it is equally true that the new housing 
being constructed is usually far beyond the 
means of a large segment of the population, 
While it tends to reduce the strain of the 
housing shortage, it offers little hope for 
those who simply cannot pay the high rents 
or high sales prices involved. 

Most of the cases coming before the rent 
commission in the past 2 years had little to 
do with upper-bracket rents. They con- 
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cerned tenants living in dwellings in the £15 
to $50 monthly range, according to Ste ern 
and Melchiorre. 

It is for these people that rent contro} js , 
necessity. They cannot pay the $70 to 8° 
monthly rents customary in newly by 
housing, and public housing accomn di 
tions, presumably with lower charges, wi!) » 
be generally available for some time. 

The rent bill reported by the House com. 
mittee is milder than the present one. 1 
contains provisions for cases where the ]a) 
lords are undergoing severe hardshj a 
it makes it easior for any locality to get : 
of controls whenever the voters or the lo, 
authorities deem them no longer necessary. 

That time has come in many cereregga 
It hasn’t yet arrived in Philadelphia, 
cially for the low-bracket income familis 8 
which can barely pay their present rents 
Congress should protect these families in 
Philadelphia and other places by extendin g 
the modified rent-control law. 
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Congress Opened Barn Door—“Horse” 
Was Stolen While American Boys 
Fought, Died—War Contracts Report 
Reveals Shocking Crookedness by Busi- 
nessmen, Some in Uniform 


EXTENSION og REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE 6. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an article that 
appeared in the national weekly news- 
paper Labor, as follows: 


CoNGRESS OPENED BaRN Door—‘Horse” Was 
STOLEN WHILE AMERICAN Boys FOUcHT 
Diep—WarR CONTRACTS REPORT REVEALS 
SHOCKING CROOKEDNESS BY BUSINESSMEN 
SoME IN UNIFORM 


Congress left the barn door wide open, 
so the horse was stolen. Now nobody can 
do much about it, but Congress should learn 
the lesson and never leave the barn door 
open again, 

That’s the moral of a scorching report sent 
to the Senate and House this week by Lina- 
say C. Warren. As Comptroller General, he 
heads the General Accounting Office and is 
“watchdog” over the money appropriated by 
Congress and spent by the executive branches 
of the Government, 

Warren was an influential Member of the 
House before he became “watchdog,” and i 
highly respected on Capitol Hill, but back 
in 1944 Congress opened the barn door Ce- 
spite his earnest and repeated protests. 


PUT ON UNIFORM 


American boys were fighting and dying 
the battle fronts. The Army, Navy : 
other Government agencies were signing ¥"! 
contracts by the billions of dollars. Coven 
the signing was done by big-business m= 
who had temporarily put on uni rms 
Uncle Sam had no time to check up on Gt 
tails. The war had to be won in a Dur! 

In the midst of that situation, big- ust cs 
spokesmen in Congress popped up With 4 &™" 
which directed the Army, Navy, anc 0'” 
agencies to settle and pay their war ©" 
tracts without any independent audi! BS the 
watchdog of Congress or by anyone el me 

As Labor reported at the time, W . 
almost got down on his knees pie)“ 
against passage of the bill. He poln ited out 


Ba 








ister: 
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dependent audit, before final set- 

any war contract, was Vitally 
to protect Uncle Sam and the tax- 
inst frauds and improper pay- 


TELLS RESULTS 

ieless, the big-business lobby was 
ugh to put through the bill, con- 
isions which limited the watch- 
. hasty search for the horse after it 
Warren’s report now tells some 
Navy, and other agencies have 
tal of 32: 933 contracts, practi- 
those made during the war, the 
vs, Of these, the General Account- 
has been able to investigate only 
about 1 of each 12, and only after 

ments were made. 
his small sampling revealed exces 
udulent payments in 1,233 settle- 
or more than 1 our of 7 of those 
with a loss to the Government 

$25,000,000. 

iid he would hesitate to hazard 
as to the full extent of fraud or 
ents. 

.ve Congress numerous actual and 
y exampies of the frauds and crook- 
rpetrated by war contractors. He 

t that not a single case was dis- 

which the contractor got less 
han was honestly due him. It was 
Jncle Sam who got gypped. 

r contractors, Government officers, 

ees made a glorious record in the 

said. It is unfortunate that 
mplishments—in support of the 
ught and gave their lives—should 
the shadows of men of low 
cluding some in uniform, who 
age of the opportunity afforded 
igress, and feathered their nests. 


Can Our Freedom Be Preserved? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


May 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
us consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp an address 
red by Mr. George N. Craig, na- 
commander of the American Le- 
at Chicago, Ill., on May 16, 1950. 
ke the request not only because 
Craig comes out forcefully 
of the Mundt-Ferguson-Nixon 
ut because it is also a great speech, 
neral, dealing with the subject of 
tism 


re being no objection, the address 
red to be printed in the Recorp, 


1 


N Our FREEDOM BE PRESERVED? 


I am happy to extend to your 

4,000,000 congratulations upon 
m of your silver anniversary, for 
esents the membership of the 
Legion and the American Legion 


1e Legion know how you feel about 
the cunning consort of commun- 
ur fraternity know how we feel 
1 to know that 85 percent of your 
lip are veterans of one or both of 
tld wars. You and we are com- 
ting side by side against ‘‘comrats” 


that are trying to gnaw their way 
very foundations of America 

The American Legion is absolutely in ac- 
cord with your declaration that if we value 
our health and if we value our liberty, we 
must agree that compulsory health insur- 
ance—political medicine—is bad medicine 
for America. 

If some of the crackpots shoul 
way—God forbid—socializing 
cializing that—they eventually 
munize America. 

They tell us in honeyed words that more 
concentrated Government control of every- 
thing will do something for us. They don’t 
tell us what it would do to us. 

Not only would they create a socialized 
state, but there well might follow a hypo- 
chondriac and neurotic ciate. 

Since 1943, national conventions of the 
American Legion have gone on record as 
opposing socialized medicine and compulsory 
health insurance. 

We stand on common ground, fighting a 
common enemy: socialism, the advance 
guard of communism. 

On the great American highway we have 
approached an intersection, at which is a 
bold warning sign: “No left turn.” And too 
many of our people are mentally indulging 'n 
the old wisecrack that they don't 
signs. 

Our Nation today is surely in need of uni- 
fication of thought «nd purpose, unification 
of all its people in a firm determination to 
banish the enemy within our midst. 

While above our heads, like the sword of 
Damocles, hangs the threat of atomic de- 
struction, right under our very feet the ter- 
mites of communism, ll 


into the 


d have their 
this and 60- 
would com- 


believe in 


with their allies the 
weevils of socialism, are biting their way into 
our schools, into our sacred institutions, into 
the governing bodies of our communities, our 
States, and now even into come of the high- 
est departments of our National Government. 

It is the honest opinion of many Ameri- 
cans that our Department of State fairly 
reeks with deceit, depravity, and double-talk; 
that it is a veritable snake pit in which pow- 
derpuff diplomats are playing at a game of 
demimond diplomacy. 


HIDE THE FACTS—SEEK THE PEOPLE 

It’s a new national pastime: hide and seek 
hide the facts, then seek confidence of the 
people. 

The American public has indicated increas- 
ing concern, and rightly so, over the whole 
question of loyalty in our Department of 
State. Why has not the public the same 
confidence in those directing our foreign pol- 
icy, upon which the security and the very 
life of our Republic depends, that it has in 
the FBI and in our Armed Forces? 

A naval commander losing a ship, or an 
army officer ignorantly leading his troops 
into disaster would undoubtedly have his 
career jeopardized, if not terminated. A Sec- 
retary of State, however, who is in charge 
of our first line of defense, and who loses 
whole areas of the world through mistakes of 
judgment, is not even open to Official crit- 
icism, much less replaced by a more com- 
petent person. Instead, he is given the task 
of attempting to salvage the very situation 
he helped to produce. 

Our military high command does not trust 
even a handful of troops or the smallest 
Naval unit to anyone but a trained and 
qualified officer who, normally in peacetime, 
attains his rank and even extremely limited 
responsibility only after 4 years at West 
Point and Annapolis or comparable expe- 
rience and training. 

However, in our State Department today 
there are many top-level officials, reputed to 
be experts but who, on the record, are shown 
to be totally devoid of any significant train- 
ing or experience. Here are two State De- 
partment aides considered incompetent, to 
say the least: 


Walter M. Kitschnig, a native Austrian, 
was hired by the State Department at the 
start cf World War II. He couldn’t go into 
military service because he was classified 
an enemy alien. United States citizenshi; 
was granted him hurriedly. Today he ads 
the Department's entire cultural relations 
policy with respect to foreign countries at 
@n annual salary of $10,6C0 

Then there is Haldore meanen. This 37- 
year-« old, $10,060-a-year mai 
reccrd and no background 
labor, or ec 
he is in charge of pls 
of billions of dolls 
areas. 


as no military 
industrial, fi- 
10mic experience. Yet 
inning the disbursement 
irs to backward economic 


nancial, 


There are many other such cases. 

What American businessmen would con- 
sider for one moment the operation of any 
department of his business along the lines 
that some of the most responsible depart- 
ments of our Government are being run to- 
day? The time has come when we must be 
as practical and just as hard-headed in our 
international affairs as we are in our private 
business dealings. 

Our diplomats should be hand-picked at 
an early age, so that their training for sre- 
cific assignments would make them special- 
ists in those particular posts. They could 
then hold their own with the diplomatic 
representatives of other nations instead of 
being amateur society bridge players at the 
international noker table, whet re the stakes 
are high, for they would have been a 
and trained for their jobs, not floundering 
thre ugh important missions and en danger- 
ing the very life of their country because 
their posts were plums picked in the over- 
run orchard of politics or because of financial 
or other backing. 

The American Legion has had introduced 
in Congress a bill to create a National Acad- 


emy for Training in Diplomacy. 


Communist eradication in governmental 


office should never be treated as a political 
pawn. There should be no political pride 
in discovery, either by Democrats or Repub- 
licans. Only a common and eee desire 
on the part of be en Fae'y es can render that 
public all citizens are justly 
entitled to expect from their Representa- 
tives. 

American principles and the desire to pre- 
serve them rise far above party politic Ss. 
Those who use politics either to cloak or 
prevent such discovery do an irreparable dis- 
service to their Nation. 

The time is past when our people can treat 
lightiy any further foreign-born 
To combat them we need a positive Ameri- 
canism. The time has come when we must 
get tough. 

Here in Chicago over the past week-end 
was held the second All-A can Co 
ence in which delegates from leading patri- 
otic, religious, civic, and other organizations 
representing more than 80,000,000 citizens 
of the United Staten, gathered in a gre 
united effort to stop the Red tide th 
creeping over our land. 

From long and sometimes bitter ext 
ence, we of the American Legion h 
learned how cunningly the Commies con 
trive their plans. True, the ranks of > 
Communists are interspersed with omnine 5 
cranks, and crackpots, but they have a plan. 

Events of the past weeks have afforded us 
ample evidence of the ramifications involved 
in pressing charges against those j 
Government's highest offices who palpabi} 
are enemies of the American way, and the 
immediate resignation of whom shou'ld 
demanded by the American people. 

The difficulty of proving that a State De- 
partment official, or a former State Depart- 
ment official, is or was in fact a Soviet spy 
was prover in the Al ger His ss Ca An ex- 
traordinary chain of favorable circumstar 
and accidents wa. required to convict 


ideologies. 


Amer nfer- 
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man after two jury trials of having “com- 
mitted perjury in connection with Soviet 
espionage.” If Alger Hiss had not made the 
mistake of challenging Whittaker Chambers 
to repeat his charge publicly so that he 
(Hiss) could sue for libel, it is doubtful that 
Chambers ever would have produced the now 
famous pumpkin papers. 


HISSES IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Evidence is that there still are Hisses 
among the snakes crawling through the high 
grass of our State Department. 

Incidentally, it required too many years 
to convict the Communist Harry Bridges, 
whose trial and deportation as an enemy 
alien the American ‘Legion has been urging 
upon our Government since 1938. 

The entire festering Amerasia case should 
be reopened. They have been vague promises 
that it will, and we are hopeful. Two in- 
dividuals admitted that they stole classified 
State Department documents, and they were 
fined in a United States court. Four others, 
one of them still a top-level State Depart- 
ment official in a critical post—John Stewart 
Service—were involved in the same case. 
Upon recommendation of a representative of 
the Department of Justice, no charges were 
pressed against these four. Why? Our peo- 
ple have a right to know who was responsible. 
We have the right to demand that all the 
disgraceful circumstances surrounding those 
recommendations be brought out into the 
open. 

Former Ambassadors Joseph Grew and 
William C. Bullitt should be asked to tell 
their stories to the Congress. As Under 
Secretary of State, Grew was largely respon- 
sible for the arrests in the Amerasia case. 
Then he was relieved of his post, and suc- 
ceeded by Dean Acheson. 

All Americans, regardless of political be- 
liefs, must stand together in the common 
defense, and the approach must transcend 
even so-called bipartisanship and be divorced 
as completely from politics as can be made 
possible in a democracy. Unfortunately the 
present investigation before the Tydings 
committee is filled with bickerings, mostly 
along party lines. There are charges and 
countercharges of hit-and-run propagandist 
from one side and operation whitewash from 
the other.’ 

When charges were first made of commu- 
nism in our Department of State, Secretary 
of State Acheson himself should have de- 
manded an immediate investigation. He, of 
all people, should have been most eager to 
learn the truth. If there is communism in 
the State Department, the public is entitled 
to know it. If there is no communism in 
the Department, the public should know 
that. 

The public does not understand yet who 
recommended and who hired Alger Hiss, Ju- 
lian Wadleigh, John Stewart Service, and 
others, including the 91 homosexuals whom 
John Peurifoy recently admitted had been 
dismissed from the State Department. 

The Department of State presently em- 
ploys more than 7,000 persons. Competent 
authorities are of the opinion that at least 
half of them serve no useful purpose and 
that many of their jobs were invented and 
are purely synthetic and unnecessary, and 
should be eliminated in the cause of secu- 
rity, economy, and efficiency. The Depart- 
ment should be returned to its constitution- 
al function * * * that of studying and 
devising American foreign policy. 

And, for what significance it may have, 
permit me to inject here the statement that 
the present Secretary of State, Dean Ache- 
s0n, was Vice Chairman of the Hoover Com- 
mission, whose report contained no recom- 
mendations for economy with respect to the 
State Department. Why? 

The very life and security of this Nation 
depends upon the State Department, and the 
Chinese catastrophe and our increasing wor- 
ries over the Soviet Union tend to high light 


this question more and more. Neither po- 
litical vituperations nor facetious wisecracks 
will satisfy the American public as the final 
solution or the answer to the question: 
What is wrong with our State Department? 
They want the unvarnished facts, and they 
are entitled to them. A restoration of con- 
fidence demands it. 

When the people know the facts they will 
demand the riddance from every govern- 
mental office of all disloyal subversives, per- 
verts, incompetents, and cocktail strategists. 

It is now apparent to the American peo- 
ple that our Department of State is a centi- 
pede for putting its foot in it. 


MUNDT-FERGUSON-NIXON BILL SHOULD BE 
ENACTED 


In combating Communist influence here, 
a step in the right direction would be pas- 
sage of the Mundt-Ferguson-Nixon bill now 
before Congress. This bill would require the 
Communist Party (1) to register and identify 
itself, (2) to list its front organizations, (3) 
label its literature and broadcasts, and (4) 
make fiscal reports to the Government, much 
as both the Democratic and Republican Par- 
ties are required to do under the clean poli- 
tics act. Moreover, it denies Communists 
the privilege of working for the Federal Gov- 
ernment under penalty of law, and denies 
them the right to get Federal passports to 
travel abroad. This bill was approved by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee by a vote of 
12 to 1 and now is before both House and 
Senate. Your letters and telegrams to your 
Senators and Representatives might be an 
effective means to get this bill passed by 
Congress. 

This is, quite appropriately, National De- 
fense Week, which will culminate in demon- 
strations here and throughout our land on 
Saturday. And, it comes when the Ameri- 
can people are being more and more confused 
by conflicting appraisals of the world situa- 
tion. 

At a news conference the other day (and 
I quote from the Associated Press) our Presi- 
dent said he doesn’t feel the cold war is close 
to turning into a shooting war with Russia. 
In fact, he said, he thinks the international 
situation is much better now than it was 
in 1946, the previous low point in American- 
Russian relations. M*. Truman said the Na- 
tion’s defense budget will be smaller for the 
1951-52 fiscal year, and he is not alarmed in 
any sense of the word, 

At the same time, the United Nations Sec- 
retary-General, Trygve Lie, while en route to 
Moscow on a peace mission, said things have 
not been so bad since 1945. 

Secretary of Defense Louis A. Johnson, 
after a year’s effort to economize in defense 
spending, has asked Congress for an addi- 
tional $350,000,000 for defense, most of it 
for the purchase of planes. He based the 
reversal of his stand on a number of alarm- 
ing elements in the world situation. But, 
he did not recommend universal military 
training, which he always has espoused. 
Why? 

President Truman himself has rightly 
asked for universal military training year 
after year since he has been in office. How 
then can the Secretary of Defense so ignore 
the wishes of his Commander in Chief? 

Secretary Johnson’s request for more de- 
fense money followed on the heels of an 
expression of concern by General Eisen- 
hower over some defense cuts. 

About the same time Gen. Omar Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, asked 
the House Armed Services Committee to 
extend the military draft 2 years because, 
he said, “cold war developments have be- 
come worse in the last 5 months.” 

In Indianapolis last week, Kenneth C, 
Royall, last Secretary of War and the first 
Secretary of the Army, got back into cir- 
culation by saying he thought there would 
be no shooting war for about 8 or 9 years 
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and that the United States is (and I quote) 
“as well prepared as we ought to be,” the 
next war, he said, “won’t be won with the 
weapons we have on hand; it will be won 
with weapons not yet created.” 

On the other hand, W. Stuart Symington 
shortly before he was moved upstairs from 
the post of Secretary of the Air Force to the 
position of Chairman of the National ge. 
curity Resources Board, delivered this 
warning: 

“Today Russia has an air force whose 
strength is the largest in the world, ang 
growing relatively larger month by month. 
Russia is steadily increasing the strength of 
its long-range strategic bombing force, , 
type of plane it did not have in World War 
II. The Communists do not need long-range 
strategic bombers in order to conquer Ey- 
rasia. Should we not ask ourselves there- 
fore, why are they being built?” 

In the light of such conflicting opinions 
by our leaders, it is little wonder that fear 
mists are clouding many minds. 

We of the American Legion are not proph- 
ets of fear, but neither are we exponents 
of smug complacency. And, we admit that 
right now we are seeing red, too much red 
for the good of the American people, and 
certainly too much of it in the sacred pre- 
cincts of our Department of State, which 
too many of our citizens believe has the 
hammer and sickle tattooed all over it. 

Communism, with socialism its accessory 
before the fact, is devoid of morality, devoid 
of spiritual belief, devoid of culture or com- 
mon decency. Verily, it is not only a fifth 
column, it is a filth column. 

Socialism is a will-o’-the-wisp. When you 
follow it you sink into the bog of despotism 
before you know it. Socialism is like the 
camel’s nose in the Arab’s tent. 

The members of your fine association, 
and all good American business and profes- 
sional men, not only have the right to make 
&@ living, but the right to make that living 
worth while. We cannot permit “pink” 
planners to infringe upon our copyright on 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
We cannot be fugitives from faith, our faith 
in our God and faith in our country. 

Our Nation was built through hard work 
and perseverance. It stands foremost among 
all the nations of the world because of that 
spirit. We ned a revival of the old American 
principles of hard work, thrift, and self-re- 
liance as an antidote against socialism and 
communism in the United States. 

We must have a plan. We must pay for 
it with confidence, with labor, with dollars, 
and with sense. 

We must accomplish it. 

In the words of a great American editor, 
“Let us maintain the Americanism which 
makes us free, and the freedom that makes 
us American.” 





Foreign Study With American College 
Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24 (legislative day 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there is a great deal of interest in [0 
eign travel as an educational medium 
evidenced by the American people. 
am particularly proud of the fact that 
the American Federation of Teache!s 
is one of those organizations playins * 
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ructive role in developing a 
ciation for international co- 
The American Federation of 
has cooperated with the Insti- 
orld Studies and with teacher 
ons all over the world in con- 
ident study centers in which 
rs may become acquainted 
rich traditions, culture and 
; well as with the great social 





ynomic problems, of foreign ccoun- 


ration with the Netherlands 
‘ederation, such an institute 


held last summer at the University 
Amsterdam. 


I ask unanimous consent 


» in the Appendix of the REcorp 


of y 
oriel re 


ott 






yyy" 


was ordere 


liows: 


f 
Sa 


P qT! ere be 


port by one of the teachers 
1ded that institute. In my 


nc 
n the report more than justifies 
hr 


egard in which we in America 
riends in the Netherlands. 

no objection, the report 
d to be printed in the Recorp, 


ing 
als 


n the American Teacher of April 1950] 

I GN STuDY WITH AMERICAN COLLEGE 

CREDIT 
Roxie Lodge, president, East Cleveland 
Federation of Teachers, Local 719) 

For those who want a delightful summer 
inspiring, gay, yet challenging and 
I I can suggest nothing better 
the Institute of World Studies in 
rd Netherlands. A selected group 
ers from the United States studied 





4 
H 


summer and earned graduate 


is was the seventh annual session 
ifute of World Studies. 


It held its 
at the University of Amsterdam, 


in cooperation with Syracuse Uni- 
Dr 


Donald Bishop, of Syracuse Uni- 
the American director, and Mr. 
ykaas, representing the NOV, 
Teachers Federation, was the 


rdinator 


ute was originally a part of the 
ion of Education Associations, 
chartered as a nonprofit organi- 
) teachers study in other coun. 
the most favorable conditions. 
il policies board includes Amer- 
t authorities in the field of in- 
education: Robert Ulich, chair- 
e Schoo! of Education, Harvard 

Donald Bishop, Syracuse Univer- 
M. Borchardt, Washington Col- 
George S. Counts, Teachers Col- 
ia University; Roy Deferrari, 

‘rsity of America; Uel Lamkin, 

College, Maryville, Mo.; Ken- 
Division of International Edu- 
tions, United States Office of 

Ruth McMurray, UNESCO, Rela- 
ment of State; Albert Prince, 
tate Board of Education; Car- 

University of North Carolina; 
Smith, Indiana State Depart- 
ition. 

D of Americans 
Institute last summer included 
n Colorado, Iowa, Ohio, New 

1 Carolina, Georgia, Illinois, Flor- 





attending the 


e of the institute is to help 
n something about the people 
in which they are traveling, to 
ed, appreciative tourists of all 
{i to enable Americans to study 
redit or for audit. For us who 
and, the objective was accom- 
th the university lectures and 
urs of cities and excursions 
the country. We had brilliant 
1 eminent scholars; and we had 


; accepted guests of 





We were 
and the Dutch were warm and 





kind friends. Institute members had ample 
opportunity to observe the people of Holland 
at work and at home. We shared their rich 
cultural and historical background. We 
learned to resnect these people deeply 
Sturdy, trustworthy, courageous, they showed 
us a gayer side, too. 

The first Sunday evening in Amsterdam, we 
were guests of the Dutch Teachers Union at 
the American Hotel. A delightful pregram 
of folk dancing and folk music gave us a 
taste of what we were to enjoy during the 
entire term. Even our study trips were 
made happy for us. On our first day of 
school, with Mr. Hooykaas in the lead, we 
wended our way over the cobble-stoned 
streets, alongside canals, to the university. 
Here we were received and welcomed by the 


president of the university. We met our 
three English-speaking Dutch professors, 
who were to lecture and accompany us on 


our excursions in Holland. 

There was Dr. H. A. Enno Van Gelder, who 
taught us some of the history of Holland. 
He made it live for us. But it wasn’t only 
a lecture course in a classroom; we visited the 
places where history was made—and is still 
being made. Our first excursion in connec- 
tion with his class was a trip by motor launch 
through the main canals of Amsterdam, 
down the Amstel River to the harbor with its 
shipbuilding industry. We were particularly 
impressed by the speed with which the Dutch 
had rehabilitated their harbors, which were 
scenes of havoc and destruction during the 
war. 

That same day we were guests of the city 
officials at a tea in the town hall. The burgo- 
master of Amsterdam gave us a most cordial 
welcome to his city and to all Holland. We 
felt we were wanted, wanted as Americans, 
wanted as students of European sccial his- 
tory. It was thrilling 

In this gay and serious tempo the summer 
school opened. So the pace was set. So the 





pace was maintained, day after day We 
visited the old churches of Amsterdam and 
the cathedral at Delft. Delft blue, Delft 
china took on a new meaning from that 


day on 

The Queen’s Old Palace, the Court of Jus- 
tice, the “Little Church in the Loft” where 
catholicism was practiced during the Refor- 
mation, and Riik’s Museum were just a few 
of the famous buildings visited under excel- 
lent guidance. In the Riik’s 
and we felt the greatness of the paint 
of the great Dutch artists. The cultt 
tory and the social history of the people were 
stressed. 

On another tour, we were taken 
ruins of Charlemagne’s castle on the 
Then we went to another medieval 
and to the famous Hertogent 
Each ancient monument has its story, ¢ 
these stories were told us colorfully and with 
a dash of humor and a zest which only a na- 


Museum we saw 

















tive could add. Ne shared their mode 
history, too. We were taken also to tl 
battlefields at Arnhem and Nijmeger We 
saw the ruins at Wageningen where the Ger- 
mans signed the peace treaty. Our Dutch 
hosts showed remarkable restraint. They are 


a great people. 

Dr. J. Zijlestra lectured on the economics 
of Holland and the benefits of the Marshall 
plan to its recovery program. We saw the 
Marshall plan in action. We were impressed 
with the use the Dutch had made of the 
United States help in rebuilding their 
economy. 

We visited the diamond centers in Amster- 
dam and saw good craftsmen at work—good 
union craftsmen. And oh, we saw and en- 
joyed the famous cheese market at Alkmaar. 
The splash of color at the flower market at 
Aalsmeer intrigued us. The fishing fleets of 
Vollendam, the Island of Marken, where the 
traditional Dutch costumes are still worn, 
gave what the orthodox sightseer wants. 
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But we combined sightseeing and study. 
We spent a morning at the International Air- 
port, the home of the Dutch airline KLM. 
Here we saw in some detail how the Dutch 
have repaired the damage done by the Ger- 
mans to the airfield. 

We visited the Phillips Manufacturing Co. 

t Eindhoven, a subsidiary of General Elec- 
, United States of America, where we 
of the company at a luncheon 

ollowed by a tour of the plant. Phillips 
was the largest industry visited. There we 
£aw radios being assembled, plastic cabinets 
and insulators being manufactured. The 
place held by labor unions in a national 
economy—a place of dignity and power, and 
tr2 matter-of-fact acceptance of their roles 
in promoting the national welfare, made us 
appreciate the social maturity of the nation 
and we wished that we might have had a 
period in which to interrogate labor leaders. 

A school similar to General Motors ap- 
prentice schools in our country is a part 
of the Pihillips vocational educational pro- 
gram. Young Dutch and Belgian boys of 
promising ability are accepted for training 
in this school. A comparison with a similar 
school in our country would be significant. 

Our third professor, Dr. B. H. M. Viekke, 
lectured on “International Relations.” The 
Hague, the seat of the International Court 
of Justice, gave us a laboratory approach to 
international cooperation. But our Dutch 
hosts dared no more. Dr. Viekke devoted sev- 
eral lectures to the Indonesian question and 
rankly and freely indicated that Dutch citi- 
zens were in full sympathy with the Indo- 
nesians. The present government's response 
to the will of the Dutch people would, he 
felt, lead to the early recognition of the Indo- 
nesian Republic—with the help of the pres- 
ent Dutch government. Now, his prophecy 
has come true. 

The teachers of Amsterdam were surprised 
to find elementary, secondary, and college 
teachers in our institute studying and work- 
ing together, all accepted by each group on 
an equal basis. The inherited traditional 
snokbishness of Dutch secondary teachers 
toward the primary teachers is sure to be 
overcome by the increase in power ard pres- 
tige of the elementary teacher. Possibly we 
American teachers have contributed to the 
spreading in Europe of an appreciation of 











the single-salary schedule and the recogni- 
tion of the equal worth of all qualified 
teachers in every part of the system 


The 


» strict academic standards of the Dutch 
schools, the ever-growing sccial conscious- 
ness of the teachers and the school officials 








the passionate zeal of the 
for world 1ocracy 
One example of the social program of the 


Dutch 
impressed us 


teachers 


greatly. 





de: 








Jutch teacher is that, aided by a govern- 
ment subsidy, they sponsor a summer camp 
for school children of Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam. A teacher takes her class to this 
country camp for 2 or 3 weeks. Here the 
child gets physical, social, and moral train- 
ing in an sphere which stresses the 
spiritual values of a free people Several 
teachers and their classes are at the camp 





at one time. The camp is for b 
and church school children 
a whole benefits. 

Before and after the we took 
advantage of our free time in Europe We 
traveled in a number of countries To those 
who wanted them the insti gave cards 
of introduction to UNESCO House in Paris 
and to other educational Tours 
through England, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy, and France were planned by the 
stitute, and optional with 

Even if one could nov take these optiona 
trips to other countries, there are volumes 


th public 


T > , ae 
The nation as 


nstitute 





#1) 
ute 


centers 





in- 


the members 


one could write about each day spent at 
the institute The institute gave us the 
happiest, most profitable credit-earning suln- 


We'd all 


mer school imaginable. 
back. 


like to go 
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Messengers of Reconciliation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SPNATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of%he ReEcorD a sermon by 
the Reverend Galen E. Russell, of the 
Southport Congregational Church, of 
Southport, Conn., which is my home 
community. 

I am indebted to Mr. Russell for many 
ideas in this sermon, but I call the par- 
ticular attention of the Senate to his 
quotation from the Screwtape letters, the 
quotation of the Devil when he said, “It 
is when the church lets her banners fly 
that all hell trembles.” This, it seems 
to me, is the moral for Congress today. 
How do we let our banners fly? 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


MESSENGERS OF RECONCILIATION 
(A sermon by Galen E. Russell) 


Text: “God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself, not counting their tres- 
passes against them, and entrusting to us 
the message of reconciliation.” (2 Corin- 
thians 5: 19, revised version.) 


I, INTRODUCTION 


Last Thursday was Ascension Day. In 
Lloyd Douglas’s book, The Robe, there is a 
beautiful and simple account of the disciple 
Bartholomew’s experience of the Ascension. 

Bartholomew says to his friend: “One 
morning we were asked to a meeting, shortly 
after sunrise on a hill. We know the place, 
for we had often spent the day there with 
Jesus. Knowing it was dangerous to go as a 
company, we went singly. When we were 
about haifway up the hill suddenly someone 
exclaimed, ‘Look; there He is.’ I looked up, 
and there he was wearing His white robe. 
The sunshine made it appear dazzling. He 
was standing on a big white rock waiting. 

“The crowd bowed their heads and waited, 
and after a while there was a murmur of 
voices. We looked up, and he was gone.” 

“Where do you think he went?” asked one 
huskily. “I don’t know, my friend, but I 
only know He is alive. I am always expecting 
to see Him. Sometimes I feel aware of Him, 
as if He were close by; it helps to keep me 
honest. I am not tempted to cheat anyone, 
lie or hurt anyone, when, for all you know, 
He is close by.” 

Christ is close by this morning. He is not 
bound like Prometheus and compelled to 
watch His loved ones in silent agony. Christ 
is released from time. He is alive, and God 
through Him is calling on us to be messen- 
gers of reconciliation. What a message. 
What an ambassadorship. To reconcile the 
contending forces in our lives, in our homes, 
in our congregation, and in the world. We 
are called upon to do just this. Christ shows 
us the way. 

We can take an illustration from nature. 
Day and night the recurrence of hot and cold 
air—meeting each other in conflict takes 
place somewhere above this earth. When 
the conditions are right the conflict of these 
air currents causes a precipitation which we 
call rain. (I am not now talking about the 
rain makers. Some one said this week that 
they had gone too far; that they had no 
business to be monkeying with the Lord’s 
work.) I am now talking about the forces 
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of nature. Rain waters the earth for the 
service of man. In like manner, the con- 
flict between good and evil as we see it 
dramatized before our eyes has been rain- 
ing refreshment on the souls of men year 
after year, and age after age. We can truly 
sing with the poet, “The one eternal God, 
whom earth and heaver adore, for thus it 
was, is now, and shall be ever more.” 


II, PERSONAL MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION 


We have been given a ministry of recon- 
ciliation. How much do we use it? Is our 
difficulty a lack of faith, or a lack of tech- 
nique? Do we find it easier to be mad at 
some one than to love him? Is this anger, 
at least the continuation of it, the work 
of the Devil, or the work of God? As dis- 
ciples of Christ we are called upon to witness 
for love, truth, and kindness. As Bartholo- 
mew said “Now I feel that Christ is near, 
Now I do rot want to lie, or hurt anyone.” 
Family squabbles need to be reconciled. 
Church divisions need to be healed. Unity 
and harmony need to be resolved in the 
formula, “Agree to differ but resolve to 
love.” The Christian way is to walk to- 
gether, respecting each other, and trusting 
each other. This can happen when we are 
committed to the way. 

Is this way difficult? Yes, Christ never 
said it would be easy. He did say that we 
could live victoriously. He did say He would 
help—“Lo I am with you always, even to the 
end of the world.” 

There is a story in C. 8S. Lewis Screwtape 
Letters, which I understand was told in this 
pulpit before my arrival as pastor and 
teacher. The Devil had his agent Screwtape 
on earth seeking to win converts. Screw- 
tape reports that one of their hopefuls has 
just recently joined a Christian Church. 
He was quite concerned. 

“Never mind,” said the Devil. “Don’t let 
it bother you. Just follow him. Go to 
church with him. Keep his mind on little 
things—the squeak in the deacon’s shoes, 
the cut of the minister’s hair, the hat of 
the minister’s wife. Just keep his mind on 
little things and we will win. It is when 
the church lets her banners fly that all hell 
trembles.” 

Are we concentrating on the little things 
and forgetting the big and central issues? 
Is it our lack of vision that causes so much 
trouble in the world? Is there a need for 
reconciliation between individuals? There 
is a crying need for a reconciliation in Con- 
gress. 

In the Senate we behold the spectacle of 
time, money, and energy being thrown away 
by one Senator McCartuy with his irrespon- 
sible charges. Committees of investigation 
are appointed to investigate those things 
which have been investigated two or three 
times before. Someone has said that Sen- 
ator McCartHy is the Communists’ best 
friend. At least this can be said without 
equivocation. He is using Communist tac- 
tics and is holding up good and constructive 
legislation. 

I have been deeply impressed lately to 
note one of the most creative and far-reach- 
ing ideas to come out of the Senate Chamber. 
I refer to the nonpartisan bill in the Sen- 
ate—a bill sponsored by both Republicans 
and Democrats—called the Marshall plan of 
ideas. This creative plan was outlined in a 
speech by our Senator from Southport, Sen- 
ator WILLIAM BENTON, early in March. It is 
creative in its own right. It is dramatic in 
the manner it lifts our thoughts above the 
confusion of low politics and charts a course 
into the future. In the field of politics this 
Marshall plan of ideas points the way toward 
a splendid ministry of reconciliation. An 
explanatory word is in order. 

Senator BENTON says, and he speaks from 
experience in the State Department, that the 
Communists are more efficient in telling lies 
about us to the rest of the world than we 
are in telling the truth about ourselves, 




























































With the use of radio day after day and 
night after night the propaganda line js the 
same. The propaganda line revolves around 
five themes. They are the same every (a, 
First, the United States is headed for a cats. 
clysmic clash. Second, the rulers of the 
United States are warmongers and Fascists 
Third, in the United States the rich are get. 
ting richer, and the poor are getting poore 
Furthermore, the poor are showing an jp. 
creasing sympathy for the Soviet Union 
Fourth, America talks about freedom, py 
their statements are contradicted by racia| 
and religious discrimination. Fifth, oy 
character is bad. We are culturally par. 
barous, money-mad, and lawless. Do yoy 
recognize yourself in this description? po 
you feel it is fair, or in any degree honest? 
Does your sense of injustice become keen ty 
realize that these lies about the United 
States are spread throughout the world ia 
the radio? Do the people of the Near East 
believe these stories? Many of them do 
Why wouldn't they believe in them, in the 
absence of any other information? 

To be sure, we don’t pretend to be per. 
fect. We have our problems. We do, hovw- 
ever, say that democracy arrives at a greater 
degree of justice than the other forms of 
government. 

With a knowledge of these evil forces, what 
do you propose to do about them? Witha 
frank recognition that you can't kill ideas 
with bullets, no matter how many you shoot 
what is the constructive solution? Senator 
BENTON has proposed an answer. His plan 
is headed in the right direction. The plan 
has six steps. First, a steadily increasing 
pressure on behalf of world-wide informa- 
tion. “Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” Secondly, a 
speeding up of the work of UNESCO—the 
United Nations Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. The work of this Organization 
should be expanded so that it can make its 
rightful contribution for peace. Thirdly, an 
expanded program of foreign student ex- 
change and movie films, showing the truth 
about America. Fifth, convening of a con- 
ference of non-Communist nations now, to 
create a better understanding. Sixth, the 
encouragement of a nongovernmental agen- 
cy to guide American citizens in sharing 
their cultural and their scientific informa- 
tion with other countries. God has given 
us a ministry of reconciliation. 

As an illustration of the soundness of thls 
plan Senator BENTON cites the experience of 
last year. The ECA, under its technical- 
assistance program, brought 600 people from 
European industry and agriculture last year 
to study our methods. Two among the 
600 were influential Italian labor leaders 
When these two had seen American labor 
management relations at first hand, when 
they had seen that our workers share 
the benefits of increased productivity, and 
from the use of labor-saving machinery 
when they had seen that competition is no! 
without its economic value to our workers 
they went back to Italy, pulled 700,000 wort: 
ers out of the big Communist-domina‘e 
general trade union and launched an ic 
pendent one. Mr. Hoffman, of the BCA 
vouches for this story. 

Just yesterday a letter came to 0 oe 
from China. It was written by Miss Hele! 
Smith, who visited our Women's Guild 4 
few years ago. I wish to read you 4 ‘t 
sentences from this letter: “We hear ‘" 
some groups are wiping China off the map. 
We want to ask if Christians can wipe the! 
brothers and their sisters off the map? Wé 
feel that if the world is to be held togeto* 
at all, it must be held by Christians, 
boy—we need a little cement “ 
The future for us missionaries grows 4 ie 
more dubious, but that is beside the Pare 
We feel that the biggest concern is for our 008 
low Christians here. They are {acing aie 
rific odds, and we simply cannot let them 
down.” 
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Miss Helen Smith, of 


mece words from 








. China, are instructive. Here is Sen- 
s p-NTON, With his co ileagues, offering a 
hese . ram in the field of politics, 
fic while Rome burns. Ycu 
mething it. We can 






¢ s and express our cpinions 
Christians. 
+] : the political program 
does not pretend to take the 
Christian missionary prcgram. 
let the Helen Smiths ard 
Chinese Christians down in the 
In the words of Professor 
the Chinese University, Chinese 
unprecedented oppor- 
witness befcre Communists for the 
h ion way Of life. God moves in a 
s us way His wonders to perform. 
the Communist program is 
Granted that there is personal 
the Christian faith to 
: in China. Do we not need to ad- 
mire those who say they are going to re- 
min? Should we not uphold their hands 
; ind support them out of our 
commission given to 
es on the first ascension day was 
: ito all the world, and preach the 
£ ’ Preaching the gospel means sus- 
e who do preac h it with some- 
t to keep body and soul together. 
1 Christ, reconciling the world 
counting their trespasses 
a t them, and entrusting us with the 
D y of reconciliat‘on, May we be faith- 
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Extension ef the Draft Law 


EXTENS.ON OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp two editorials advocating the ex- 
sion for 2 years of the Selective Serv- 
Act. Or 1e editorial is from the New 
York T imes of May 26, 1950, and is en- 
1“A ennui Vote.” The other 
rial i is from the Washington Post of 
A 26, 1950, and is entitled “Sense On 
walt raf v. 

re being no objection, the editorials 
dered to be printed in the REcorD, 








the New York Times of May 26, 1950] 
A REASSURING VOTE 
the emphatic majority by 
the Hous? of Representatives has 
to extend Selective Service for 2 years. 
y was 216 to 11. Seldom does so im- 
‘a measure come so near to achieving 
“mous approval. 
* bill provides for continued registra- 
{ classification until June 1952 of 
1 between the ages of 18 and 26 
‘uction into the Armed Forces 
upon further Congressional ap- 
But the machinery of the indispen- 
live Service System is kept intact; 
/ 1s provided for adequate man- 
i case of need, and the American pec- 
: ‘d our democratic allies abroad, now 
"¥ “hat we have insured ourselves in this 


‘respect against the risks of a sud- 
erzency 


Wwe welcome 





roes to the Senate. It must 
““ upon before June 24 if there is to 
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be no interruption of the present system. 
We look forward confidently to prompt and 
favorable action. 





[From the Washington Post of May 26, 1950] 
SENSE ON THE | 
In vot ing to extend the draft for another 





2 years, he House vs faced the realities 
of the std war. Sig cantly, the 2lc-11l 
yote refi cited none of the indecision and 


i, 1sion that very nearly paralyzed this 
ry in the summer of 1041. In that 
the House determination is an im- 
tant gain. The draft may never be used; 
the armed forces are now apie to fill 
without resorting to conscription 
and under the House bill actual conscription 
cannot take place unless Con 3 
a national emergency. But the continuation 
of draft machinery and the registration and 

1 

1 








quotas 
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Classification of young men when they tur: 
1? can help save vaiuable time should ar 
emergency arise. On this point, the 1 

t-rm “Manpower Registration Act” (instead 
of Selective Service Act) more accurately 
describes what is intended. Aside from the 
insurance that the retention of such legis- 
lation will provide, it wiil be a symbol to 


this country’s allies in Europe and Asia, 
and a warning to the Russians, a Americ i's 
intention not to abandon its comn nitments 
or to slip back again into military weakne 


We hope 
suit. 


the Senate will promptly follow 
prety 





The Man in the Middle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled ‘“‘The Man in the Middle,” pub- 
lished in the Baltimore News-Post of 
May 15, 1950. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


THE MAN IN THE MIDDLE 


President Truman’s farm-policy speech 
in Lincoln, Nebr., the first of nine sched- 
uled political talks on his current campaign 
tour, seemed to assume that the American 
people, including the farmers, are very simple 
folk 

The President spoke specifically in behalf 
of the so-called Brannan farm plan, which 
he quite frankly described as having two 
main objects. 

One of these objects is to assure farmers 
of high prices for their products. 

The other obiect is to make the same prod- 
ucts available to consumers at low prices. 

In order to do this, under the Brannan 
plan, the Government would make up the 
difference between what the consumer paid 
and the farmer received—out of taxes, of 
course. 

The very unhappy man in the middle of 
this picture, obviously, is the taxpayer. 

But since both farmers and consumers are 
also taxpayers, it is not hard to understand 
that the high prices to one group and the 
low prices to the other are largely illusory. 

What does it profit the farmer to get an 
excessive price for his products if taxes take 
the major part of it? 

What does it profit the consumer to pay a 
relatively small part of his income for the 
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life if the tax collector seizes 
n actual fact, since the farmers anc 
sumers would pay the bulk of the excessive 
taxes to give high prices to 
> and low prices to — other under 











the Brannan plan, they themselves would 
be the con man in the middie. 

Pi dent in did 1 expiain or even 
mention the spe of the Brannan pian 
in his Lincoln speech 

In fact, in accordance with his past cam- 
paighn methods and with his personal politi- 
cal philosophy, he refrained from telling the 
farmers the truth about the Brannan plan, 
weil knowing that it would not be good 


politics to do so 
And he very obviously takes i 
that they are not smart encugh to ficure out 


the truth for themselves 





Actualiy, there are even ter object Ss 
to tl Bra n plan than its e esi e cost 
Irom the viewpoint of the farmers. 

Aside from the fact that they would |} 
to pay the high prices to themselves out of 
the own pockets, the farm rould have 
to qualify for the dubious benefits of the 
Brannan plan in another and particularly 


Cdious way. 

Only by submitting to a pr 
and acreage control 
ficing the right to decide for th 
what and how much to 
farmers ever have even the illusion of high 
prices paid out of taxes. 

That is the essence and the 
the Brannan plan, the oldesi 
in the world—that of pro: 
for nothing in return for votes, and of wip- 
ing out the major portion of the earnings 
and savings of people after the votes are won. 


im of crop 
specifically, by sacri- 
emselves 


grow—could the 


e substance of 
political fraud 
nising something 





The Press and the CVA 





EXTENSIOY OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 6, 1950 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, much is 
written inquiring as to the reasons for 
the current loss of prestige suffered by 
the Nation’s press. It is not difficult to 
detect a number of reasons, the most ba- 
Sic of which is the fact that the press no 
longer keeps ahead or even abreast of 
public opinicn. 

Four times, in 12 years, the press stri- 
dently opposed the election of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to the highest office of the 
land. Only a few months ago, the press 
attempted to defeat President Harry S. 
Truman through the use of ridicule. 

On important issues of the day, 
press is more and more frequently found 
in a negative position. This is certainly 
the case with the proposed Columbia Val- 
ley Administration. 

Not all newspapers ov periodicals 
to be so considered, however. ‘The Ore- 
gon Democrat, edited by Monroe Swect- 
land, has been given national attention 
several times during the past year for 
its excellent reporting and fair and im- 
partial editorializing. The foilowing ar- 
ticle by Richard L. Neuberger, from the 
March edition of the Oregon Democrat 
demonstrates why this publication has 

een so honored, and points out fairly 


the 


ere 
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and clearly how the Nation’s press stands 
on this important issue. 

THE PRESS AND THE CVA 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

(The Oregon Democrat herewith repro- 
duces a most significant analysis of North- 
west journalism. It is reprinted in part, with 
special permission of the Nieman Founda- 
tion for Journalism at Harvard University. 
The Nieman Foundation each year brings the 
outstanding young newspapermen of Amere- 
ica to Harvard for a year’s academic training. 
The foundation is endowed by the will of 
the late Lucius Nieman, publisher of the 
illustrious Mijwaukee Journal. Richard L. 
Neuberger, Well-known Oregon writer and 
legislator, undertook at the request of the 
Nieman Foundation a survey of the press’s 
attitude regarding President Truman’s pro- 
posed Columbia Valley Administration. 
Neuberger found that, while very few daily 
papers within the Northwest support CVA, 
nevertheless CVA is advocated and backed by 
some of the leading newspapers of our time, 
including the great New York Times, the 
Scripps-Howard chain, the crusading Pulitzer 
Post-Dispatch and other outstanding medi- 
ums of American public opinion. Readers 
of the Oregon Democrat will be interested 
in the following portions of Mr. Neuberger’s 
detailed analysis, which appeared in full in 
vol. IV, No. 1, of Nieman Reports, printed by 
the Harvard Press.) 

In the majesty of a cathedral-like grove 
of Douglas firs, I covered the recent dedica- 
tion of the Gifford Pinchot National Forest 
for the New York Times. To prepare myself 
for the event, I read the great forester’s 
autobiography, Breaking New Ground. The 
night before the dedicatory ceremony, in a 
little mountain lodge in the Cascades, I had 
reached the chapter telling of Theodore 
Roosevelt's efforts to set aside the last upland 
solitudes of the West in Government reserves. 


PINCHOT’S FIGHT 


Pinchot described how opposition to the 
proposal centered in the very region where 
the trees stood. The Oregon Legislature 
begged Congress not to turn over the woods 
to “hands unknown and untried and recom- 
mended only by theoretical learning.” Pin- 
chot added hopefully that “eastern Con- 
gressmen believed in forestry as a general 
proposition and were perfectly willing to 
protect western forests against the depreda- 
tions of western men.” 

My wife long since had gone to sleep but 
I read on, fascinated. Hadn't I been through 


this somewhere before? In the distance a 
creek trilled over a rocky riffle. Always 
Pinchot and Teddy encountered their an- 


griest hostility from the area whose mag- 
nificent timber they wanted to protect. And 
at last the thread of the tale unraveled. “In 


the long run,” wrote Pinchot, “it was the 
votes of eastern Senators and Representa- 
tives that saved the national forests of the 
West.” 
LIKE CVA 

“Why,” I said to no one in particular, “it’s 
ex ly like CVA.” 

And so, sadly, it is. 

Early in 1949 President Truman proposed 


a regional authority patterned after TVA 
for the vast basin of the Columbia River. 
The new agency would conserve soil, gen- 
erate water power, provide irrigation, im- 


prove navigation and check floods. Imme- 
diately, CVA was smote hip and thigh as 
“communism,” “dictatorship,” and “tyre 
anny.” This assault has been led by the 
Republican Party, substantially financed by 
the utility and, unfortunately, 
carried on to a considerable extent by the 
press of the Northwest, 


companies 
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This partition described by Gifford Pin- 
chot is being repeated. 


NORTHWEST NEWSPAPERS ANTI-CVA 


With merely a few exceptions, the news- 
papers of the Columbia Basin are solidly 
alined against CVA. Yet many of the out- 
standing dailies outside the Northwest re- 
gard CVA with high hopes and undiluted 
praise. 

Some documentation is in order. Among 
the large metropolitan newspapers of the Co- 
lumbia Basin, only the Oregonian of Port- 
land is not determinedly opposed to CVA, 
It has taken no definite position on the 
issue, other than to decline specific indorse- 
ment of the President’s bill but to add that 
“some sort of over-all regional agency” is 
apparently necessary. With this neutral ex- 
ception, the area’s larger publications can 
detect only evil in CVA. 

Four small dailies favor CVA. They are 
the Wenatchee (Wash.) World, the Pendle- 
ton (Oreg.) East Oregonian, the Hood River 
(Oreg.) Sun, and the Lewiston (Idaho) Trib- 
une. Combined circulation of these adher- 
ents of CVA totals 35,454. 

Once the granite confines of the Colum- 
bia’s watershed are left behind, however, 
there is no difficulty in finding impressive 
circulation figures committed to CVA. 


GREAT JOURNALS BACK CVA 


The New York Times, the Washington Post, 
the Washington Star, the Scripps-Howard 
papers, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the 
Chicago Sun-Times, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal—these and many other dailies of 
notable reputation have indorsed CVA with- 
out equivocation. Indeed, the Oregonian 
has commented on the phenomenon: 

“The trend is support of CVA by such in- 
fluential and nationally known publications 
as the New York Times and general opposi- 
tion from editors of newspapers within this 
region.” 

Preponderantly, the press of the North- 
west regards CVA as the ultimate in “‘stat- 
ism” and radicalism. Yet the imaginations 
of Edgar Rice Burroughs and Jules Verne 
would not be long enough to consider radi- 
cal the Eastern newspapers which have gone 
all-out for CVA. For example, the Star of 
Washington, D. C., and the Scripps-Howard 
papers are staunchly Republican and heavily 
conservative. 

The Star has editorialized that “the weight 
of logic and common sense seems to be on 
the side of President Truman's proposal for 
the creation of a CVA to unify Federal activ- 
ities connected with the development and 
conservation of resources in the Pacific 
Northwest.” 


TRUMAN “SOUND” ON CVA 


No less fulsome has been the approval of 
the Scripps-Howard Washington Daily News: 
“President Truman has made an excellent 
case for creation of a CVA. * * * Among 
United States rivers, the Columbia ranks 
second only to the Mississippi in the volume 
of water carried to the sea. Congress should 
give earnest consideration to the President's 
plan for its better development.” 

- Consider, by contrast, a sample of opinion 
from inside the Northwest, The Capital- 
Journal of Salem, Oreg., looks upon’CVA as 
“a three-man _ dictatorship,” and Boise 
(Idaho) Stateman is even less complimen- 
tary. It calls CVA “an unjustified intrusion 
upon the affairs of the region. * * * an 
abandonment of the rights of self-govern- 
ment.” 

Ordinarily the press of a hinterland region 
would be proud to unite in the company of 
such papers as the New York Times, the 
Post-Dispatch, and the Washington Post. 
What excuse is given for this regional dis- 
conformance? 












































ALIBI FALLACIOUS 


The excuse, at best, is a shabby one 

Numerous Northwest dailies claim ws. 
papers in New York, St. Louis, ang War 
ington are friendly to CVA because a 
themselves would not have to live under 
The implication is that the country’s jess;,, 
newspapers are 80 cavalier as to sucoes 
fellow Americans elsewhere in the y; 
undesirable form of government, mer, 
cause it would be beyond the circular 
scope of those papers. i 

The charge is untrue. 

The Missouri scours the city limits o « 
Louis, and the Post-Dispatch has leq tis 
fight for a Missouri Valley Authority. Thy 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, substan: 
owned by the New York Times, has sup 
the TVA, which operates throughoy 
paper’s realm. All the Chicago ang } 
York dailies endorsing CVA have been , 
sistently for the somewhat parallel St. Lay 
rence seaway. 


uy 


I 
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. WHY A BIASED PRESS? 

Why, then, is the press of the Nor weet 
hostile to CVA while leading papers out 
the region favor the President's proposa!? 

I believe we must go back to Pinchot’s 
for the answer. Opposition to the 
aside of the national forests came princi; 
from the great lumber barons, who 
to convert these fastnesses of fir and pip 
into profitable ships’ decking and into twop 
fours. The influence of these men wi 
the Northwest was great. Their min 
filled the commercial organizations ang 
boards of trade. Their lobbyists were 
present in legislative halls. These c 
rippled out into editorial offices. Pr 
closed on Northwest Senators and Cong 
men. 


BETTER PERSPECTIVE AWAY FROM LOBBYISTS 


But the power of the lumber barons dimix 
ished with each passing mile from the N 
west. Unquestionably, the timber m 


destiny of the region were one and 
If the forest reserves were sna 
ax and saw, how could the Northwes 

Outside the Northwest, editors and | 
cians were able to afford the luxury o 
somewhat longer perspective. If the u 
were laid bare, what of erosion and f 
Where would the drinking supply of § 
and Portland come from? Cou! 
spawn in creeks choked with loggi 
What of recreation? People could not} 
camp in a charnel house of stumps anc (ts 
branches. 

And so Pinchot, first chief forester 
America’s history, wrote: “The co! 
bill was attacked by Members of 
from the West, who were directly concert 
and supported by Members from the 5 
who were not. In the fight for the nao 
forests we were to see much more of ‘il 
same partition.” 



































POWER TRUSTS LEADS ANTIS 
Today, the basic, underlying 0} 
the CVA emanates from the power comps 
of the Northwest. A clause in the Preside? 
bill would give the new agency the " ! 
buy out utilities operating in the Colu 
Basin. Obviously, the bill is ! 
from this exposed salient. Public owne 
of power is far from unpopular, 4s 
municipal plants in such com 
Seattle, Tacoma, Cleveland, and * 7 
The main assault stems from the 
fact that CVA would take away the peop 
liberties. A pamphlet financed by the \" 
ties warns that Russia has a CVA Be 
concern for liberty on the part of t©° 
companies is regarded with wry ‘*" 
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residents familiar with the supineness of 
these companies to the Ku Klux Klan in the 
1920'S, when that unholy organization had 
sufficient strength in Oregon to secure pas- 
cave at the polls of a bill closing Catholic 
sch ols.’ 

No elaborate brochures then were issued 
yreing the populace to act “lest our form of 
vernment be changed.” 
go 

PHONY DEVELOPMENT FRONT 


The organization ostensibly leading the op- 
sition to CVA 1s known as the Pacific 
Northwest Development Association. It 
nds gaudy 48-page booklets through the 
mails by the tens of thousands, heralding 
the material as “proof that we don’t need 
the CVA dictatorship here.” No effort has 
heen made in the press to analyze Develop- 
ment / ciation sources of financing, al- 
th ugh one can guess at considerable inter- 
if, let us say, brochures of equal extrava- 
cance and anonymity flooded the region with 

n attack on utility companies. 

Congressman HuGH B. MiTcHELL, of Seat- 
tle. contends that from 1945 until 1948 four 
power and light corporations paid to the 
Development Association $18,610. “The tab- 
ulation is partial,” he adds, ‘because all com- 
panies have not filed detailed reports for all 
years 
" A memorial endorsing CVA was introduced 
in the Oregon Legislature. It was over- 
whelmed 19 to 10 in the senate and that was 
the end of it. But what chance did it ever 
One utility company spent $5,000 
lobbying at the session, a sum only $1,000 
short of the annual legislative pay of all 30 


State senators. 























GOVERNOR M’KAY’S BLUFF CITED 

Utility money can hire advertising 
agencies, skilled writers, and printed material 
by the bale. Speakers on salaries and ex- 
pense accounts appear before every civic 
rganization. Conversely, debates are dis- 
couraged. Why give both sides? Governor 
McKay, of Oregon, who came out against 
CVA the first day Mr. Truman proposed it, 
sanctimoniously he might favor CVA if 
le were allow-d to ballot on the idea. 
Suggested a special session of the legis- 
o conduct a referendum in Oregon 
(VA and promised, as a member of the 
te, to cooperate with the Governor in 
1 fair statement for the ballot. The 
‘tion of a number of newspapers was to 


charge me with trying to put our Governor 
on the spot. 















YOUNG REPUBLICANS CORRUPTED 


The Hood River Sun, published by a 
founder of the Young Republican Clubs of 
Oregon, has declared: “It is unfortunate that 
* power company or any other special inter- 
ests shou'd move in on a political party and 
loree its beliefs on a group such as the 
Young Republicans.” 

A climate is created against CVA. 


conservat 


White, ‘ 


This 
sm, in the words of William Allen 
es thrilling down the line.” It 
mes fashionable in many circles to op- 
° CVA. Editors often move in these cir- 

The Republican Party has made antag- 
m to CVA so much a touchstone in the 
mola Basin that even Senator WAYNE 
Oregon, a liberal who has hailed 
the most enthusiastic terms, has felt 
itleally advisable to denounce TVA’s 
ther, CVA, as “a strait-jacket for 
> Northwest.” 





Pop ° , : 

_*. B. MacNaughton, 69, president of the 
~.-p0nlan Publishing Co., has come out for 
VA Susiness interests once voiced bit- 


Talatien 


y declared unconstitutional by the 
tes Supreme Court. Pierce et al., 
Sisters, 268 U. S. 510 (1924) — 


ter opposition to Grand Coulee and Bonne- 
ville Dams,” he said. “But if Roosevelt had 
not given Bonneville and activated Grand 
Coulee, where would we be today?” Mac- 
Naughton, chairman of the board of one of 
the richest banks in the region, confesses 
that some erstwhile business associates are 
icily cool because of his views on CVA. 
EDITORIAL VENALITY DOUBTED 

Some adherents of CVA, no less guilty of 
Overstatement than the adversaries of the 
project, have accused various editors of ve- 
nality. I doubt this, although I always have 
felt regional self-interest required support 
of CVA. It is my opinion that the editors 
who think CVA would destroy personal lib- 
erty are as mistakenly sincere as those editors 
of long ago who feared establishment of the 


forest reserves would destroy the Northwest 
economically. 


OUTSIDE HELP NEEDED 


The tragedy to me, as a westerner born and 
bred, is that our majestic region again 
must be saved from itself. Our fellow citi- 
zens in the East, the Middle West, and the 
South must rescue us from our own sub- 
servience to local vested interests. Bernard 
De Voto of Boston did not exaggerate when 
he wrote in Harper’s under the title of “‘The 
West Against Itself.” 

I look at the water in the tumbler at the 
dinner table. It is clear, cold, and pure. It 
foamed off the ramparts of the Mount Hood 
National Forest. As I write these words, 
thousands of men, women, and children are 
skiing in the national forests of the West. 
Next summer many times this number will 
swim in blue lakes and camp beneath 
cavernous evergreens. But what if the Na- 
tion almost half a century ago had listened 
not to the young forester with the handlebar 
mustache but to the political, civic, and 
journalistic leaders of the Northwest? 

Where would the Northwest be today? I 
think of the devastation where the ax has 
cut clear. I recall how the lumber industry 
has moved inexorably southward from the 
British Columbia border nearly to the Cali- 
fornia line, as the stately trees have gone to 
satisfy the hunger of saber-toothed power 
saws. What would have happened to the 
uplands of Mount Hood and Mount St. Helens 
and Eagle Cap, if Teddy’s forester had not 
lined up faithful allies on the other side of 
the continent? 


NORTHWEST PLUNGING INTO CRISIS 


Today the Northwest faces a different kind 
of emergency, but an emergency neverthe- 
less. Although it contains as a region 42 
percent of the Nation’s potential hydroclec- 
tricity, it also is the part of the country with 
the most critical power shortage. Population 
has soared nearly one-half since 1940, and 
many of the newcomers are going on unem- 
ployment rolls. The rate of joblessness in 
the Northwest is three times the national 
average. 

Yet the bulk of the region's press cries out 
that CVA will bring dictatorship and tyranny. 
People who were silent when religious schools 
faced compulsory closure now fear that pub- 
lic development of the Columbia River may 
threaten individual freedom. This is the 
circulation line-up in the Northwest: 


PMG csatcddhbeasadiancecusane 35, 454 
TOGA. cuehaicedegeadmarwuadtin am 224, 000 
RRP ac nmtinecwmeiscctdtdnktinnd 990,000 


Of course, the eastern press and politicians 
may save us from ourselves. Iam no seventh 
son of a seventh son, so I merely can ponder 
and not predict. But half a century from 
now, when many hearts of men have been 
sifted before the judgment seat, I wonder 
what some Gifford Pinchot of the future will 
write about the great fight against the CVA? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 26 (legislutive day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a sermon 
delivered last Sunday by Dr. Harrison 
Ray Anderson, of the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, of Chicago, Ill. The ser- 
mon is entitled ‘“‘The New Idolatry: State 
Worship.” 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

The theme: The New Idolatry: State wor- 
ship. 

The text: “Before Him all the nations are 
as nothing; to Him they are but empty and 
inane, then whom can you compare with 
God? What can you put beside Him?” 
Isaiah 40: 17, 18 (Moffatt). 

Here is this prophet of old, Isaiah, wres- 
tling with the problems of his day and seek- 
ing to call his people away from idols and to 
the living God. He takes them behind the 
scenes; shows them an idol; where it comes 
from; how it is fashioned of metal or wood 
by a mere man, and how it will fail. Surely 
it is of such a ridiculous nature that men 
will not set it up in place of God nor give to 
it—this hideous thing—the worship which 
God alone is worthy of. 

But the author of the text is aware of a 
greater idolatry than that of a wooden image. 
It is the worship of and trust in the nations 
of his day as over and against their devotion 
to the living God. God is the eternal One, 
Creator of stars and of men. Before Him 
nations are as a dropina bucket. He bring- 
eth princes to nothing. As for men, they 
appear as they actually do from a plane— 
as grasshoppers. Nations are made up of 
these human, fallible, finite creatures. Can 
you compare such creatures or their crea- 
tions with God? Can you put over and 
against God something made up of men? 

Yet this is our problem today. The mod- 
ern power state has come to be for multi- 
tud-+ of people an idol—something to which 
they give that which God alone is worthy of. 
The ever-growing state is not ultimately an 
economic issue or a political issue. If it 
were merely this, it would not be in this pul- 
pit this morning. It is a moral and spiritual 
issue. Dr. Emil Brunner, of Switzerland, 
one of the best of the living theologians, sees 
state worship as the modern challenge to 
God. Dr. Albert Schweitzer says, “The great 
conflict of our times is personality versus 
collectivism.” I was surprised to find the 
German Christians at the Amsterdam con- 
ference more alarmed about state worship 
than almost any other group there. They 
had seen it work out in the German Socialist 
state, which had promised them so much 





and had ended by taking over their souls 
and minds and bodies, except for those, like 
Martin Niemoeller, who stood up as Chris- 


tians suffered and died. 
cent letter read in the church 
Berlin and East Germany, signed by Bishop 
Dibelius and other German Christian 


I quote from a re- 


pulpits of 


leaders: 





“Our Lord Jesus Christ states: ‘The truth 
will make you free.’ This truth is no other 
than Himself, the crucified and resurrected; 
He is our consolation and our stre th. We 
prcciaim Him to all men even in the at 
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needs of our time. More than ever we see 
‘ ves today surrounded by depressed and 
c rbed sc ciences Without ceasing 
t! come to the church headquarters, to 
t d other church elders, the calls 
c be of the congregation. They say, 
‘H us, we are being required to say what 
we cannot y in truth. We are being forced 
to participate in actions in which we in good 
C ence cannot take part. We must agree 
in decisions which we canont approve. We 
£ d in constant danger of losing freedom, 
c », and bread if we refuse to participate.’ ” 


Why are we so intrigued by the worship of 
the state? Why do We so readily surrender 
the blood-bought rights of freemen? Have 
we not seen the promises of the German 
socialist state fail? Do we not have before 
us this tale of horror in Russia of a great 
people who fell for a high ideal and wound 
up behind an iron door? Prisons have iron 
doors. Then why, with these and other ex- 
amples before us, is state idolatry a threat 
in the America of Washington and Jefferson 
and Lincoln and Wilson? It is a threat be- 
cause of the deception with which unthink- 
ing people are handled. They are told they 
will be given something free, and so they 
come and exchange their free manhood for 
the manna from Washington. They are 
given back some of that which was theirs, 
but they do not get back their souls. Why 
else is state idolatry possible? Because a 
great company of Americans have abandoned 
the God who made them free. They are 
secularist men and women without God. 
They cannot stand to be without God. They 
cannot bear the burden of a world like this 
alone. They cannot because they do not bow 
down to God. So they turn to the state and 
say, “Be my father; be my mother; care for 
me.” The idol hears and winks, and says, 
“Brother, I will care for you, and how—for 
your votes.” 

There is a place for the state, a great place, 
but it’s not first. Some of us here have been 
hurt for our country, and we love her. 
Therefore, we speak. Nor is one word of 
what I am saying a dodge from social justice 
or a plea for the status quo. There are liv- 
ing conditions and inequalities in this Na- 
tion and in our world that need righting. 
This can be done, and should be done, with- 
out erecting in one central power-loving gove 
ernment the worst injustice of all. Thomas 
Jefferson and Woodrow Wilson can speak. 
Our social justice will not be achieved that 
way. It will only be promised as cheese to 
the mouse. We will nibble and get caught. 
We will become mice—not men. 

If you do not think there is a living, spir- 
itual issue in what I am trying to say, look 
at the interest with which all things political 
are treated today. Each hour of the day the 
radios tell of politics until many of us eat 
Washington three times a day. The daily 
press and the columnists carry on with 
things political. Commentators scream 
about it and mold opinion and pressure Con- 
gress in a shocking way. When the politician 
realizes that he is slipping and becoming a 
mere man, then the build-up boys come 
along. I call your attention to the advertise- 
ment appearing in the Chicago papers yes- 
terday. “For the biggest Sunday in your life 
see and hear Vice President ALBEN W. BaRK- 
Ley.” So the politicians give us our biggest 
Sunday. My Bible says God gave us the Sab- 
bath, and told us to keep it holy. Jesus 
Christ, whose day this is, rose on this day, 

‘ and the Holy Spirit came to the church on 
this day—but the biggest Sunday of your 
life is today, say the promoters of the State 
show. A carload of Hollywood beauties are 
produced, and even Hopalong Cassidy will 
probably have to yell “yippee” on a white 
horse near a White House in Washington. 
The interest might lag. In other words, the 


minds and interests and waking thoughts of 
men be State-controlled and man-cen- 
tered. Christians know that this place be- 
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longs to God. “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain.” 

Now all this stimulated interest takes more 
than interest; it takes capital. The show 
costs money. The Capitol is well named, 
only we must change the spelling. People 
brought their gifts of old to the idol and 
lavishly decorated the mute thing. Some 
blessing would follow. So, to support the 
modern power state billions must be gathered 
by every conceivable tax. In the 156 years of 
America, from 1784 to 1940, the Government 
of the United States spent $179,000,000,000. 
In the 4 years from 1946 to 1949, inclusive, 
which were the first full 4 years after the 
close of the war, the United States Govern- 
ment spent $191,000,000,000. You see, it 
costs to worship the state. And with all, 
there is not enough to balance the budget, 
but widow Jones must balance hers. There 
is not enough to cut the debt, but farmer 
Brown must cut his. And this is not all. 
Schemes which no man can estimate are not 
only advocated, but promoted, at the peo- 
ple’s expense, for billions of additional 
spending and millions of added state jobs. 
And a great American people who have been 
taught to work and earn and pay their bills 
and save, have bought bonds with a prom- 
ised increase, only to find after 10 years that 
the $75 they put into the bond is worth in 
purchasing power about $60, and not the 
$100 they thought they were promised. To- 
morrow they will buy more, and they should. 
But what a commentary on statesmanship to 
penalize thrift and to betray those who save. 
President Roosevelt was reported to have 
told the late bishop of Washington that if 
he wanted money for his cathedral he had 
better get it soon. Just so. How much do 
you give to your Government in taxes and 
how much to God and His Kingdom? It’s 
primarily God’s money and your money—not 
the state’s. Caesar has his claim, but God's 
claims are first. 

But the worst feature of the modern power 
state, which absorbs our interest and takes 
our money, is neither of these. It is its 


power. Men grow afraid to be men in such a 
state. They are afraid all over the world to 
stand up and speak out. I debated long 


about preaching this sermon. Would it 
bring trouble to this flock? Then I thought 
of John Knox. I heard him say, “I am in the 
place where conscience bids me speak the 
truth. The truth therefore I speak. Im- 
pugn it, whoso lists.” But Iam a clergyman 
surrounded by a session, and while pastors 
and priests are victims abroad, so far they 
are not here. Businessmen are afraid, and 
laboring men are afraid. Do you talk back 
to the state when it can raise your income tax 
and in a dozen other ways penalize you? 
They are afraid of two things. First, they 
are afraid of what the state will do to them. 
For the first time in my life I believe that 
American men are afraid of their Govern- 
ment. That’s something to ponder. The 
idol is doing its work. The living God sets 
men free from fear because they trust God. 
But the rea) fear is not for some personal 
danger or cost. Let the gangsters blast us. 
If we die, it is glory; and if we live, it is grace. 
What men are afraid of is what the lust for 
power is doing to the men who run the state, 
They see humble, finite men become masters. 
They see their lust for power go to any length, 
for some few men must run the state. The 
idol must have his attendants, and the at- 
tendants are jealous. They see sound princi- 
ples of finance thrown overboard. They see 
men and women lose their willingness to 
work hard and save, and instead see people 
expect the state to care for them. William 
Law, the mystic, who wrote A Serious Call to 
a Devout and Holy Life, and who so influ- 
enced John Wesley and Alexander Whyte, 
was made the treasurer of a fund which he 
dispensed to the people of Kingscliffe, the 
English town in which he lived. What was 
the result? He raised up a flock of depend- 









































ent loafers. So today men who once expert. 
ed to support the state now expect the state 
to support them. ve 
And they see more. They see leaders pe. 
come careless with the truth. They see noi 
ticians involved with gamblers and ganes. 
They do not like to see that infiuenre ; 
Washington. hi 
They know of the drinking in Washing 
and they remember the drunkenness of trac. 
ic Yalta. They remember a man named Har 
ding and his administration and his trip 
west. The Republican Party has not e 
yet recovered from that. They remember 
that power corrupts, and they see it at work 
It adds up to this: that Government, which 
is to be a servant, has become a master, ang 
men are afraid as they were afraid in Ger. 
many in 1936. 
To be more specific, some of you may 
rember that I acted as a chaplain at 
the convention that nominated Mr. Truman 
Vice President. He was a humble man that 
day, with a terrible burden about to come 
upon him. I stood by his side and prayed 
for him and for the Nation, and I liked him 
I have prayed from this pulpit for him ever 
since. As the man who prayed for him years 
ago, I counsel the President to quit playing 
with truth. The earnest people of America 
have too great a respect for the office of Presi- 
dent, and they are getting weary of being 
kidded. President Truman would be wel- 
come in any American city or town, either on 
a political trip or a nonpolitical trip, but 
why call this last journey and this Chicago 
week end anything other than what it is. 
The conscience of the Christian people of this 
Nation is being offended these days in a doze! 
other more scrious ways. When the state be- 
comes a god, morals seem to go. John Bu- 
chan—Lord Tweedsmuir—the late Governor 
General of Canada, wrote: “My fear was not 
barbarism, which is civilization submerged or 
not yet born, but decivilization, which is civ- 
ilization gone rotten.” Just so. 
Let us see once more that God alone is God 
Let the nations know themselves to be but 
men. Let us remember that “righte 
exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” “For Thine is the Kingdom and the 
power and the glory forever. Amen.” 
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Record of John S. Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 26 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 


the Appendix of the ConGressIonal Rrc- 
ORD a speech which was broadcast by 
Mr. Henry J. Taylor on the record oi 
John S. Service. This speech is in con- 
nection with the investigation now be- 
ing conducted by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on subver- 
sive activities in our Government today 
and the Amerasia case, which is one 0 
dark, black spots in the history of the 
United States. In this connection M!. 
Taylor’s broadcast is particularly 1- 
teresting. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in te 
Recorp, as follows: 


Recorp oN JOHN S. SERVICE 


The same forces for protect! a 
closed in around the then unknown +¥o 


n which 





Hiss are now closing in around John S. Serv- 
All of which makes me leery. For I 
s country as you do. But it is being 
eaten out from within. 
TATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS BLEED 
Just as Secretary of State Acheson 
y bled for Alger Hiss, so the Deputy 
r Secretary of State now promptly 
it upon himself to announce—and I 
that the sympathy and good wishes 
entire State Department go out to 
J Stewart Service. 
Why all his big stir of defense, this bleed- 
ing cause John Stewart Service is to be 
tioned? Who is he? 
“Let me give you some first-hand facts I 
ed from a man Service worked for— 
the United States wartime Ambassador to 


China, Patrick J. Hurley. I verified and con- 
firmed these facts over the week end, with 
Mr. Hurley himself. 


I first met Alger Hiss at the Dumbarton 
Oaks international conferences some months 
before I ever heard of John S. Service. This 
was in 1944. 

CHUNGKING DOUBLE-CROSS 
When 1 did encounter this man Service I 


was in China. There, toward the end of the 
war, I was With Ambassador Hurley at Chung- 
king 

Hurley told me then that State Department 
officials in his own American Embassy staff— 
and he named them—were, in his opinion, 
double-crossing him with Stalin’s stooges, 
the Chinese Communists. He said they were 
trying to put American policy into the 
Communist camp. 

I can see him now, pacing the floor of his 
Chungking house, a worried and frustrated 
patriot. Behind the closed door he named 
these men to me, one by one. 

Among others, he named John S. Service. 

That was 


Now remember, this was in 1945. 
nearly five long and fateful years ago—fate- 
f the security of your land and mine, 
our homes, our future, our very lives. 
ELEVEN COME HOME 
Shortly after I left him, Hurley ordered 





back to Washington from China 11 Embassy 
off who, in his opinion, were so cosy 
with the Communists that he pulled them 


( John S. Service was included in this 
This is what Hurley said about them, pub- 
in the New York World-Telegram, on 
November 28, 1945: “Most of them have 
continued to side with the Communist- 
armed party and, at times, with the Com- 
munist imperialist bloc, against American 
policy.” 
But Mr. Hurley, as you recall, was smeared 
e by all the political forces of pro- 
on. He was given a cold shoulder by 
highest State Department authorities, in- 
ciling Mr. Dean Acheson. Then came the 
famous saying, “It’s all a red herring.” 
Yet you see how truthfully and courage- 
isly Ambassador Hurley spoke—albeit how 
klessly. For today’s whole outcome was 
reseen and foretold by Hurley and others 
long years ago. But nothing was done 
tO Save Us. 


+A ee tO 


THE ROYAL WELCOME 


_ As for the men Hurley threw out, what 
happened to them when they got back to 


tne State Department in Washington? Let’s 
be exact about this. 
John D. Davies, 1 of the 11, was ap- 


tate Department, which is the “brain trust” 


or 
I 


P inted to the top planning board of the 
f 


‘Or American foreign policy. Davies was 

China—and at the top-policy level. 

He was then sent to our Embassy in Russia 

slong with Horace H. Smith, whom Hurley 

&iso threw out. 

hur Ringwalt, also sent back by Hurley 
iclon of procommunism, was made 
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Acting Chief of the China Division in Wash- 
ington. 

Who were appointed assistant chiefs? 
Two more of the very same 11 men Hurley 
threw out in the same bunch, Edward E. 
Rice and Fulton Freeman. 

You have seen what has happened to us 
in China since then—as well as in Moscow 
and throughout the world. Yet we talk now 
about “total diplomacy” in the hands of the 
same leaders. 

Stalin must be laughing at us. “Total 
diplomacy”? Whose diplomacy is it we 
have—his or ours? 

Now we come to John 8. Service. Here 
are the facts. Please listen carefully, if you 
fear America’s position in a next war. 

First, Ambassador Hurley told me that 
John Service had already been relieved of 
his duties once in China, and sent home, by 
supreme commander Lt. Gen. Albert C, 
Wedemeyer, another fine American. Never- 
theless, State Department officials in Wash- 
ington sent John Service back to China, 
through another channel, to the Communist 
area of Yunnan—bypassing Wedemeyer, 
and without the knowledge or consent of 
Ambassador Hurley. 


THE WHITE HOUSE INTERVENES 


Ambassador Hurley told me that, when he 
discovered this, he went to the White House 
and protested to President Roosevelt. Re- 
member, all this is news. He.produced let- 
ters John Service and others had written, re- 
flecting their views. May I say that the 
Senate and the American people should read 
those letters and reports now, while the 
bleeding is on. 

President Roosevelt authorized Hurley to 
send such characters home. So Service was 
sent home for a second time. 

When Service reached America, 
arrested by the FBI. He wasn’t just ques- 
tioned by the FBI. He was arrested by the 
FBI, as Mr. J. Edgar Hoover would verify to 


he was 


you. For J. Edgar Hoover is not afraid of 
anybody. That’s what makes him a great 
American. 


THE WHITEWASH TREATMENT 


Service was brought before a grand jury, 
but he was let off—although the claim is 
made that his FBI record was never fully 
presented to the grand jury by Government 
attorneys. A State Department whitewash 
quickly followed. 

Then what happened? 

Was Service detached from policy deci- 
sions? Well, hardly. After all this, Service 
was assigned to Japan to tell General Mac- 
Arthur, of all people, how to negotiate with 
Russia. General MacArthur reportedly re- 
jected Service. 

But Service showed up in Japan anyway, 
on some kind of authority from the State 
Department. Then, after Mr. Acheson be- 
came Secretary of State, Service was actually 
boosted even higher. 

Today we have John S. Service on the way 
to high official duties in India, a critical 
place in our problem of communism, 


WHO IS HOLDING THE UMBRELLA 


The question arises: What mysterious 
power has protected his record? After five 
long years since the charges of 1945, and 
after 13 months of latest so-called study, the 
loyalty review board of the Civil Service 
Commission now states that it does not feel 
it can give John 8S. Service “loyalty clear- 
ance.” 

He is asked to come home for the purpose 
of giving personal answers—no more than 
that at this stage. But why have the FBI 
record on John S. Service, and the China and 
Moscow background, and his FBI arrest been 
treated by protectors as if they didn’t exist? 

Certainly something has gone frightfully, 
tragically, terribly wrong with our security 
measures, even if our own Officials will not 
admit it. For it has already been shown in 
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court that we do have traitors working in 
our Government. 

Blindness to the Communist strategy has 
already cost us Asia. It can cost us the 
world. It can cost us the United States. It 
can be a question of life and death to our 
Nation in the event of a surprise war—untess 
we wake up and insist that America’s safety 
is more important than anybody’s refusal to 
let the chips fall where they may—and there 
is no time to lose. 





Salvage: New Hope for the Insane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 26 (legislative day of. 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have be- 
fore me an article entitled “Salvage: 
New Hope for the Insane,” by Harry 
Henderson, appearing in the May 20 is- 
sue of Collier’s magazine. I have sub- 
mitted this article to the Public Printer, 
and I am informed that the cost of 
printing it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
will be $184.50, inasmuch as it is esti- 
mated that the article will require 2% 
pages. Despite that, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article may 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SatvaGe: New Hope For THE INssNE 
(By Harry Henderson) 

She is a pretty, clean-cut girl who laughs 
easily, loves tweed skirts, works hard and 
likes a boy who works for the gas company 
in her suburban New York home town. Yet 
only a few months ago, classified as a schizo- 
phrenic, she was alternately moping in the 
wardroom of a mental hospital or screaming 
invitations to her funeral. And her ex- 
perience, a horror tale until recently, points 
to significant and hopeful psychiatric ad- 
vances: the development of physiological 
treatments for severe mental disorders. 

Her recovery, for instance, was brought 
about the use of histamine, which until 
now has been considered of little therapeutic 
value. The development of histamine ther- 
apy and other recent experiments have stirred 
the hope that insanity can be prevented, 
perhaps cured by drugs and chemicals. 

What makes her story particularly signifi- 
cant is that she suffered from schizophrenia, 
the most dreaded and most baffling of all 
mental illness. Schizophrenia’s victims, who 
occupy more than one half of the beds in 
our mental institutions, in most cases pro- 
gressively become worse, living more and 
more in the unreal fantasies of their dis- 
turbed minds and less and less in the real 
world. This process of psychotic deteriora- 
tion is one which medical science has been 
virtually unable to arrest. Aside from sur- 
gery, only two forms of therapy—electric 
convulsive shock and insulin subcoma 
shock—are widely used in checking this dis- 
turbance of the brain function. They have, 
however, proved effective only part of the 
time. Moreover, many cases are unsuited for 
shock treatment so other measures must be 
sought. 

Therefore a world-wide effort is being 
made to discover the physical causes of men- 
tal disease and to find new, helpful drugs. 
One of the greatest fields of study centers 
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about the relationship of the endocrine 
glands, such as adrenal, thyroid, gonadal, 
to mental illness. Surprisingly, it was Freud 
the pioneer detector of the psychic causes of 
mental disturbances, who indicated that 
work in the endocrine glands would reveal 
the physical causes of some forms of mental 
disease. In the summer of 1927, Freud told 
Dr. Johan H. W. van Ophuijsen, the well- 
known psychoanalyst, “I am sure that within 
the near future all those disorders which we 
treat with psychoanalysis will be cured by 
endocrine treatment.” 

While various groups of doctors have been 
trying to unravel the relationship of each of 
the numerous endo@rine glands to mental 
disease, some of the most recent and exten- 
sive research efforts point to histamine as a 
promising worker in the psychoses. Hista- 
mine is not a drug but an easily synthesized 
body substance derived from the amino acid, 
histidine. It is found in every tissue in the 
body, with concentrations in the lungs and 
white blood cells, and is one of the protein- 
bujlding blocks of the body. 

Sporadic efforts to use histamine have been 
going on for years. The first attempts failed, 
But in 1938, Dr. Wallace Marshall and Dr. 
J. S. Tarwater, working at the University of 
Alabama Medical Coliege in Tuscaloosa, 
found histamine injections improved the 35 
psychotic patients on whom they tried it. 
That same year, in England, Dr. Horace Hill, 
medical superintendent of a British mental 
home, reported that combined histamine and 
insulin infections improved over half the 
schizophrenics he treated. In 1940, Drs. Rob- 
ert W. Robb, Benjamin Kovitz, and David 
Rapport injected a group of long-hospital- 
ized schizophrenics with histamine and 
noted slight improvements. Last year Dr. E. 
O. Niver, of Eau Claire, Wis., found histamine 
helpful in relaxing patients. 

A group of doctors working at the Creede 
moor State Hospital at Queens Village, N. Y., 
recently announced the results of the longest, 
most extensive experiments with histamine 
ever made. In 5 years they developed a his- 
tamine treatment which doubled the num- 
ber of patients who could be released. It 
particularly benefited schizophrenics, and in 
treating neurotics with histamine, they found 
that in states of acute anxiety and tension, 
it gave immediate relief. 

In the journal of Clinical Psychopathology 
they advanced the controversial theory that 
some forms of insanity are physical diseases 
resulting from the unbalanced output of the 
tiny endocrine glands. In their medical lan- 
guage it is caused by a “disruption of the 
cerebral metabolism due possibly to a dis- 
turbed pituitary-adrenal-gonadal relations 
ship.” 

HISTAMINE FOR SCHIZOPHRENIC CASES 


They use histamine and other agents, such 
as the sex hormones, to achieve a balance 
in the relationship of the output of the en- 
docrine glands. In another series of papers 
in the Journal of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ease they described how they had used hista- 


mine to arrest the relentless psychotic proce 
esses which cause the brain of the schizo- 
phrenic to deteriorate. 

Thece doctors—three of whom are broth- 
ers—are Drs. Arthur, Mortimer, and Ray- 
mond Sackler, and the psychiatrist, Dr. van 
Ophuijsen. Working with them were Dr. 
Co Tui, renowned for his work on peptic 


ulcers, and Dr. Harry A. LaBurt, senior di- 
rector of the Creedmoor Hospital. 

However controversial the Sackler-Van 
Ophuijsen theory of insanity, there is little 


question that they have opened up a broad 
ding toward more successful re- 
habilitation of the mentally disturbed. In 
addition to many neurotics, more than 39 
echizophrenics have undergone their hista- 
mine therapy. Not all improved, but the 
percentage who did reveals that histamine 
is a valuable addition to what psychiatrists 
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call their “armentarium’—their arsenal of 
weapons against mental disease. 

Histamine is no cure-all. It works best on 
certain schizophrenic types. It does not 
help psychotics suffering from cerebral ar- 
teriorclerosis. It helps some manic depres- 
sives and involutional psychotics. When 
patients who did not respond to histamine 
alone had electric-shock treatments added 
to their therapy, many who had not been 
helped by histammMe did respond; some did 
not. One great advantage in histamine 
therapy is that while patients come out of 
electric-shock convulsions in a state of great 
confusion and suffer temporary memory de- 
fects, those responding to histamine do not, 

Among those who have encouraged the 
Sackler-Van Ophuijsen work is Dr. Frederick 
MacCurdy, former commissioner of the New 
York State Department of Mental Hygiene. 
To carry on their work the Sackler-Van 
Ophuijsen group has been assigned a large 
building, to be called the Creedmoor Insti- 
tute for Psychobiologic Studies, on the Creed- 
moor State Hospital grounds, where the 
medical men will specialize in clinical re- 
search in histamine, steroid, and insulin 
therapy. 

The most successful use of histamine has 
been in the treatment of schizophrenics who 
have so long been regarded as virtually in- 
curable. Typical of those who have been 
helped by histamine is the 23-year-old 
woman described in the opening paragraph, 
a catatonic schizophrenic. Here is her story, 
based on actual case records, interviews, re- 
cordings of fantasies and hallucinations and 
medical research. 

We shall call her Marion Enders; besides 
her name other identifying details have been 
fictionized. Doctors warn that everyone, to 
some extent, has at some time suffered some 
of the symptoms of the echizophrenic and 
that you should not, upon reading such ma- 
terial as follows, either identify yourself with 
the patient or attempt to diagnose any per- 
sonality difficulties of your friends or chil- 
dren. 

Marion Enders was born to a well-known 
couple residing in a well-to-do New York sub- 
urb. They already had two boys and were 
especially delighted over the birth of a daugh- 
ter. Both parents had college educations 
and her father had inherited a small but 
solidly established business. She developed 
rapidly as a baby, talking and walking at an 
earlier age than other children in the neigh- 
borhocd. “She’s a perfect baby,” her mother 
was fond of saying. 


A CHILD UNMOVED BY DEATH 


When Marion was 4 years old, her paternal 
grandmother, to whom she was especially at- 
tached, died. Her mother, comforting her 
husband during his grief, noticed that Marion 
was not upset by the death. When it came 
time for her to go to school, she took the 
necessary separation from her home and 
mother quite easily and her mother was 
proud of the fact that she did not cry when 
left in the strange schoolroom, as other chil- 
dren did. She made a few friends in the 
class almost immediately and seemed to en- 
joy school. She was sensitive, especially if 
her father or brothers yelled at her, but not 
easily upset. Her worst trait was stubborn- 
ness, Which her mother often said showed 
she was just like her father. 

Occasionally she had a temper tantrum or 
a fit of stubbornness, but on the whole she 
was a quiet, extremely well-behaved child. 
When she was 11, her mother noticed that, 
unlike her boisterous brothers who were ac- 
tive members of groups outside the home, 
Marion spent most of her time alone. She 
had no particular girl friends or confidante. 

The following year, when other girls in her 
class began flirting with boys and dressing to 
attract their attention, Marion did not. In- 
stead of primping, she grew sloppy. In 
school a teacher complained that Marion did 
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not pay attention to the work. She dav. 
dreamed and dawdled over her meals, seldom 
brushed her hair, and was likely to come oyt 
with odd and startling bits of information 
at the dinner table, items she had picked yp 
during her incessant reading. She frequent. 
ly overslept and was late for school. 

One of her teachers, noticing that Marion 
did not mix with other pupils, never joining 
in group play, called Marion’s mother and 
suggested she seek psychiatric help, 


CRACKPOT TEACHERS BLAMED 


Alarmed and needlessly feeling guilty, her 
mother took up the problem with her hus. 
band that night. He pooh-poohed the warn. 
ing, vehemently denouncing those crackpot 
teachers. He said, “All she is suffering from 
is plain ole growin’ pains.” But he was dis. 
turbed when he discovered Marion talking to 
herself and noticed that she sometimes had 
difficulty in recognizing him. He said noth. 
ing to her mother, though, about his secret 
worries. Thus passed what doctors later said 
was an ideal time for psychiatric diagnosis 
and treatment. When Marion was 15, her 
menses finally began. In the following 
months she seemed to undergo distinct 
change for the better. Her school marks im- 
proved and she regained her position on the 
honor roll. Neat and clean, she spent hours 
brushing her hair before a mirror. But she 
continued her aloof detachment from group 
activities and took no interest in boys; her 
brother took her to her junior and senior 
proms. Under her picture in her high-school 
year book, the inscription read: “The girl 
we'd like to get to know.” 

After high school she took a brief course at 
a@ secretarial school, refusing—out of stub- 
borness, her family said—to go to college. 
At the secretarial school she won top honors 
and immediately after graduation she got a 
job as a secretary in a branch plant of a na- 
tionally known company. Pretty, well 
dressed, efficient, she was advanced rapidly 
by hard-working executives who found that 
she was discreet, could be given major re- 
sponsibilities and handle ticklish problems 
with tact. She did not mix with the other 
girls, and won the reputation for being ma- 
ture beyond her years. 

During her early days at the office her 
family found her bright and cheerful. But 
once she had reached the tcp, she became no- 
ticeably more irritable. Her brothers were 
away at college and because she often worked 
late, she had little to do with her parents 
Almost her only pleasure was going to the 
movies alone. One young man phoned her 
occasionally. When her mother commented 
on this, Marion snapped that he meant 
nothing to her. The next time he called she 
refused to see him. 

She was often critical of her father be- 
cause he sometimes prowled about the house 
in his underwear. “You look so disgusting,” 
she said. She also criticized his habit of 
taking his shoes off downstairs. On one 0c- 
casion she complained that he had been 
smoking his pipe in her room. He had not, 
but nothing would convince her of that. She 
spent more and more of her time alone, and 
when her father once jokingly said some- 
thing about her getting married she flew 
from the table and afterward always insisted 
on eating alone. To her mother she com- 
plained that the girls in the office talked 
about her and were jealous of her job 4s 
secretary to the boss. 

At about this time, Marion's irritability be- 
gan to carry over into her working hours. 
She would snap at the other girls when they 
questioned her about the office work. When 
one of the girls got married, she churlish-y 
refused an invitation to her shower. 8"¢ 
began to show up late for work. She com- 
plained to her boss that the other girls were 
spreading wild stories about her. 

Gradually she displayed less interest in 
being neat. She dawdled at her work and 





would make errors. In typing a letter one 
iay she wrote, “I do wish—” leaving out a 
t important “not.” Her boss caught the 
ake and reprimanded her. She snapped 
; angrily, denying the error, shouting he 
't know what he was talking about, and 
then burst into tears. Afterward he noticed 
that she often sat daydreaming at her type- 
and that she seemed sad. 

metimes she would enter his office and 
sit down, saying he had rung for her. When 
he said he hadn’t, she seemed bewildered. 
One week end her boss was to go on an im- 
portant trip, for which she was to prepare 
a number of briefs. She completely forgot 
them and he was forced to go without them. 
A week later she did not show up for work. 
Meanwhile at home she had developed in- 
a, often going the entire night with- 
t sleep. During one of these sieges of 
insomnia she took up the making of colored 
pictures, using a lipstick at first and then 
an old childhood paintbox. She left her 
room in a mess and often went unwashed. 
Her paintings, which absorbed more and 
more of her attention, were bizarre night 
scenes, heavy with blacks and purples, pic- 
turing tombstones and skeletons and other 
symbols of death. ‘ 

One morning she went downstairs all 
dressed up and told her mother, “I’m ready 
to go to Aunt Mabel’s.” 

Her mother said, “But Marion, Aunt Mabel 
has been dead for 6 years.” 



































A SUDDEN OUTBURST OF ANGER 


“You just told me to get ready to go to 
Aunt Mabel’s,” she cried in a rage. When her 
mother denied it, Marion hurled her purse 
at her, ran upstairs, and locked herself in 
her room. She refused to come out despite 
r mother’s entreaties. That evening, when 
her father returned, they persuaded Marion 
to open her door. When they entered the 
messy room, Marion threw herself on the 
bed, complaining of pains in the abdomen. 
They called the family physician. He was 
y with another case and could not see 
girl immediately. Because of the par- 
ts’ fear that Marion had appendicitis, he 
ted that they take her to a general hos- 
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the hospital she became hysterical in 


the examination room, began to scream and 


f 


to fi 


t with the doctors and nurses. One 
doctors, after taking her blood count 
erving her lack of fever or any other 
idicitis symptoms, questioned the 
about Marion’s general behavior. 

mmended that she be removed to 
iatric hospital, gave her a stiff seda- 
uve, and had her placed in restraint in 
case she awoke and started fighting again. 
Her parents were stunned. They could 
ccept the doctor’s recommendation. 

) believed she was “just upset.” But 
their family doctor had concurred with 
tal doctor, they agreed to her trans- 

to a psychiatric hospital. When they 
Visited her there she made mistakes in recog- 
on, talked in a low monotone, seemed 

and would break off sentences in the 
le. Usually the sentences made no 
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When her parents next visited her, she 
attacked them physically, badly clawing her 

he Left alone, she was quiet, unseeing. 
the wardroom she would stand by herself 
id if anyone approached her, she would 

f into the corner, sometimes crouch- 
She would hold her arms rigidly in an 
‘ural position for hours. 


ABSURD ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


_, Thou h unresponsive much of the time, 
she would sometimes answer questions with 
“surdities. Once asked her name by the 


¢ 


doctor, she said, “See, he’s looking into my 


“yes, he is falling in love with me.” Then 
“he sighed sadly. “I am dead. My ears are 
‘Ogged up. I have no blood. My face is 


gohe, my legs are dead. I have no blood.” 
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Occasionally she would respond to her 
name, but she was usually uncooperative 
and sometimes resisted the nurses. “I have 
no name,” she once said. “Call me mice, 
cat, dog. I have no husband. I'm all alone 
in this world. Ladies and gentlemen, you 
are all invited to my funeral. I am dying 
because my blood is poison and everyone is 
crying over me, looking at the mess and the 
way it is made.” 

But mainly, her responses to questions 
were incoherent mumbles. 

When the doctors first recommended elec- 
tric convulsive therapy, the father said “No.” 
After the assault episode, however, he agreed 
to it. During the next 3 weeks she received 
a course of electric shock treatments and 
showed signs of improvement. She was 
able to visit quietly with her family and was 
more cooperative. She took some interest 
in her personal hygiene. But she refused 
to take any occupational therapy, had diffil- 
culty in remembering anything about com- 
ing to the hospital, and begged constantly 
for permission to go home. 

When her family visited her, she would 
endlessly entreat, them to take her home. 
They were overjoyed by the progress she 
had made. 

After a while she was allowed to go home. 
She lived quietly and occupied herself with 
small tasks about the house. The family 
was very happy to have her home and when 
she broke off sentences or looked around 
bewildered, they waited patiently for her to 
resume. However, after 3 months, she be- 
came markedly more confused and absent- 
minded. Her insomnia returned. One 
night her mother, hearing her moving 
about, got up and went to her room. She 
found Marion sitting on her bed with a 
strange, dreamy look on her face. When 
her mother asked how she felt, she smiled 
beatifically and said, “Last night I married 
God.” 

Her parents returned her to the hospital 
the next day. During the trip she fre- 
quently grimaced grotesquely and addressed 
her father and mother by strange names. 
As they approached the hospital she became 
mute. When the doctors saw her she was 
in a kind of stupor. Then, during her ex- 
amination, she became so violent that she 
had to be placed in restraint. Her father, 
still worried about electric shock treat- 
ments, asked if there were any other form 
of therapy which would help her. Told of 
histamine injections but warned that they 
were purely experimental, he asked that 
they be tried on Marion. 

The next day Marion had a glazed, un- 
seeking look in her eyes. She did not re- 
spond to questioning. Nor was there any 
response during her first Histamine in- 
jection. 

A histamine injection causes swift dila- 
tion of the vessels of the brain and skin 
of the upper body. All the patient feels is 
a metallic taste in the mouth and a flushing 
of the face and neck, followed occasionally 
by a mild headache or nasal congestion. It 
also greatly increases the amount of hydro- 
chloric acid in the stomach. Before the in- 
jection the patients are checked for al- 
lergies, ulcers, and hardening of the arteries. 
The only physical observations made dur- 
ing the injections are those of pulse, blood 
pressure, and breathing. 

A small initial dosage of histamine is 
gradually increased until the top amount 
that can be tolerated is found. The Sacklers 
and Van Ophuijsen have found that psy- 
chotics can take large amounts of histamine 
while psychoneurotics can take very little 
of it. The patient is given two injections 
a day, the second following the disappear- 
ance of symptoms created by the first shot. 
For 3 days, during each of which she re- 
ceived two histamine injections, Marion re- 
mained mute, moving her arms in an un- 
natural fashion. On the third day her face 
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lost its stupefied look and showed anger. 
A second later she laughed. Asked why, she 
said, “I don’t know. The peppermint cup. 
I don’t know. I don’t like anything.” 

The following day, during the injections, 
she said, “To hell with him. Keep away 
from me.” She started singing, “And not 
for just an hour, not for just a month,” and 
then said, “I'll kill these, you, too. Revenge 
will be sweet. Whoever comes, I chose 
death. You'll never get a word out of me, 
and if you do, you'll wish you didn’t. 
Whisky, poisons why. She’s a rat. I hope 
she dies on the ocean. I drowned in the 
ocean. I am ready for the casket. She 
stinks on ice, oatmeal, potatoes. I have 
chosen death. That will make an end of it. 
On account of one or two dollars. Black 
hair, black eyes, and tweezers, coffee with 
milk, oatmeal, potatoes, hamburgers, and 
snakes. Death is nearer than you think. 
I don't believe in anything, I don't believe 
in oatmeal. Get out of my life. I'll kill you 
the first chance I get. Teeth or tongue, an 
eye for an eye and a toothless time. Don’t 
look at me in that tone. Comb, shoes, one 
sheet, one mattress, and never will you say 
simple puss to me. Rather death. That's 
what I invented and a harmonica to kill 
you in your face and cake. I was only a 
mouth, teeth, and tongue.” 

This response, typical of the schizophrenic 
in that little of it made sense, was none- 
theless a step ahead. The following day 
her appetite increased. She also looked 
more alert and called out suddenly, “Please, 
Doctor, may I have a glass of water?” Then 
a silly expression returned, but disappeared 
when she was asked who she was. “Marion,” 
she replied. Asked where she was, she said, 
“Hospital.” She knew the month and year. 
Asked why she was in the hospital, she said, 
“Because I came here.” 


SHE HEARD THE VOICE OF GOD 


For 3 days after that she was mute and 
uncooperative, never responding, but follow- 
ing injections of histamine on the tenth day, 
she appeared restless, somewhat cooperative. 
She answered questions but was easily dis- 
tracted by outside noises. Asked if she heard 
voices, she said, “Yes, I did—a long time ago.” 

Whose voice? “God’s voice—I was Mary 
and Joseph.” 


Man’s voice or woman’s? “A baby’s voice.” 


What did it say? “I don’t know. It kind 
of stared.” 
See a vision? “Yes—in the sky.” She 


then broke into a silly laugh. 

Why laugh? “Because I kiss you, I don’t 
know.” 

Any vision today? “No.” 

When did you see a vision? 
ago.” 

Can you save the world? 

Do you think so now? 
faint voice. 

After that session she was more respon- 
sive and more cooperative, her contact with 
reality steadily improving. She no longer 
had to be spoon-fed, but took care of herself 
and helped around the ward. She begged 
for a key so she could come and go as she 
pleased. She wanted to be trusted. 

During the next injection period she de- 
scribed the physical effects of the histamine. 
“My heart is beating faster. I feel like I’m 
blushing, very warm and funny.” She 
smiled absently, saying, “It seems very 
strange,” and then covered her eyes. Asked 
why she covered her eyes, she replied, “I’m 
not sure. I don’t know why. It’s not funny. 
I wonder what I'll be like tomorrow.” 

The following day she reported. “My 
pulse seems to be going faster than yester- 
day. Warm from the waist up.” After a 
while she complained of a slight headache 
and the flush became intensified, but she 
said, “I feel as if I have more control over 
what I will say and do. I don’t think I shall 
cover my eyes any more.” Asked if she 


“A long time 


“I thought so.” 
“Yes,” in a very 
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wanted to cover her eyes, she said, “Now?— 
no.” A few minutes later she bantered with 
the doctor. “It’s so ridiculous,” she said. 
“Look,” and she mocked her old habit of 
covering her eyes. “It’s ridiculous. Peo- 
ple’s souls become so scientific.” 

AWARE OF HER RETURNING EGO 

During the next injection period she said 
she felt warmer than ever. Asked what she 
was thinking of, she said, “I think my ego 
is returning. I thought it had withered 
away. I thought it had gone forever. Some- 
times I thought I might turn into a babbling 
child the next minute.” When she smiled, 
she was asked why. “I was thinking of a 
mountain I once weht to. We had a picnic 
on it and you could see the entire valley for 
miles.” She also reported an improvement 
in her ability to concentrate. “I can take 
care of things better, and generally I feel 
less depressed and more at ease. Things 
don’t look as bleak.” 

In the days that followed she improved 
steadily. One day she volunteered what she 
meant by being depressed—being complete- 
ly withdrawn and not caring, not doing any- 
thing, feeling dead. “There is something,” 
she said, “more secure about being depressed 
then about not being depressed. I am afraid 
of not being depressed.” 

Shortly after this, she was allowed to go 
home but the histamine injections were con- 
tinued on an out-patient basis. She now 
took care of her room at home and was more 
friendly with the family. She got a part- 
time job and began going to evening art 
classes. At times she would report sudden 
seizures of anxiety. “Things are sometimes 
very frightening in every way,” she said. “I 
can't be specific. But it always happens 
when there are people around. I become very 
restless. I had to leave art class last night. 
I couldn't concentrate.” But her “depres- 
sion” continued to diminish and her family 
noticed that she now spoke more directly and 
expressed herself more forcibly. 

She reported last month that she can con- 
centrate much better, is looking for a full- 
time job. She has become quite friendly 
with a group of fellow art students, some- 
times eats supper with them before Class. 


DANCING—AND A YOUNG MAN 


Her family reports she is much easier to 
live with. She went with some members of 
her art class to a folk-dancing center one 
night and learned to square-dance. She now 
goes dancing once a week and at the dance 
one night she met a young man from the gas 
company who took a special interest in her. 
Though she still has a tendency to look 
away from strangers upon meeting them, 
she thinks she can overcome that. She says 
she is learning to laugh at herself and get 
into the spirit of things. She now invites 
her parents to her room and on her father’s 
birthday she bought him a pipe. 

She continues to receive an cccasional 
series of histamine injections. Although 
she now seems to be making a very good 
adjustment to the real world, this does not 
mean histamine has completely cured 
Marion of her schizophrenia. She can, 
however, look forward to leading a happier 
and more nearly normal life. She will need 
histamine in much the same way that the 
diabetic needs insulin. Had her symptoms 
been recognized earlier, her stay in the 
hospital would have been shorter and her 
recovery more nearly complete. The treat- 
ment will help prevent further psychotic 
scarring of brain tissue, but it cannot 
undo damage already done. 

The recovery of Marion through hista- 
mine therapy holds new hope for thousands 
of victims of mental disorders and their 
families. Histamine promises to become 
one of our most valuable weapons in check- 
ing mental disease. Because it is cheap and 
easily administered it can cut our vast out- 
lay for mental institutions, many of whose 





patients could be treated on an out-patient 
basis. 

Apart from the help it can give longsuf- 
fering patients, its great importance to psy- 
chiatry lies in the discovery that histamine 
is one of the keys to the long-locked secret, 
physical causes of mental disease. But its 
miracles, as in Marion’s case, depend on early 
diagnosis and treatment. 





The Peril in the Ruhr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorbD, I wish to include an article by 
Dr. Jean Pajus. Dr. Pajus, a graduate of 
the University of Dijon, formerly taught 
international economic and political re- 
lations at the University of California, 
at Berkeley, and during the war he was 
adviser on economic warfare to the For- 
eign Economic Administration in Wash- 
ington. Later he served as adviser in 
Germany to the United States Treasury 
Mission and the Division of Investiga- 
tion of Cartels and External Assets of the 
United States Military Government. He 
is now an economic consultant in New 
York City. 

The article follows: 

[From the New Republic of May 29, 1950] 
THE PERIL IN THE RUHR 
(By Jean Pajus) 


The dramatic proposal of French Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman to pool the coal 
and steel interests of France and Germany, 
in the interests of peace and recovery, is in 
fact a move to establish a Franco-German 
combine which, in the long run, will mostly 
benefit Germany. Under the Schuman plan 
the German, French, and Rhine-basin coal 
and steel interests would fix markets, pro- 
duction, prices, abolish customs duties, and 
equalize wages and social-security benefits. 

In defense of the plan it can be said that 
if it banished France’s fear of German ag- 
gression it would be a contribution to the 
peace of western Europe. It would enable 
the French to obtain coal on equal terms 
with the Germans. And it would equalize 
the social-security benefits of French and 
German workers. 

In practice, the Schuman plan would 
mean the revival of the prewar internation- 
al-cartel system under government aegis. 

The French plan is not an answer to secu- 
rity from German aggression. It is not the 
kind of economic integration repeatedly de- 
manded ef ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman 
and the United States. It would not mean 
the internationalization of the Rhine. The 
real victors in Europe, if the French plan is 
adopted, will be the steel and coal barons of 
the Ruhr. The political gain of Germany’s 
change in status would be more than offset 
by the elimination of all present safeguards 
against the rebuilding of the Ruhr potential, 
which the plan would put under the con- 
trol of those interests which stood behind 
the Kaiser and Hitler. 

Although Schuman’s plan came as a sur- 
prise, negotiations looking toward it have 
been going on for more than a year. Early 
in November 1949 Chancellor Adenauer, the 
widely heralded champion of free enterprise, 
sent a message to his neighbors urging them 
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to establish an international steel carte] em. 
bracing the Ruhr, France, Luxemburg, ang 
the Saar. 

These negotiations recall grimly the era 
just after World War I. France's dead were 
scarcely buried when Louis Leucheur, the late 
French Minister of Reconstruction, began 
bargaining with the Germans to form an in. 
ternational cartel. The reasons that prompt- 
ed the French to shake hands with the for. 
mer enemy were given by a prominent French 
senator and industrialist, Gaston Japy, who 
said frankly that an effort must be made to 
solve the metallurgical crisis by making “an 
association with our enemies, authors of 
many murders and so much ruin in our 
country.” Then, as now, the Germans were 
quite willing; they had already laid plans to 
circumvent the Treaty of Versailles. These 
Germans consisted of a small group of in- 
dustrialists deriving their power from the 
ownership of coal mines, steel works, and 
chemical plants in the Ruhr. Their purpose 
was to avoid the economic consequences of 
defeat and to regain their industrial power 
in preparation for a second bid for world 
domination. 

The current French-German negotiations 
would seem to indicate that nothing has 
changed since those days. Note the coinci- 
dence; the Frenchman Japy proposed a 
French-German cartel agreement in 1923—4 
years after World War I; Chancellor Ade- 
nauer made a similar proposal 4 years after 
World War II. Twenty-seven years ago Eu- 
rope faced a crisis in the metallurgical in- 
dustry and needed “consolidation.” A few 
years after World War II Europe is faced with 
the problem of “economic integration.” 

After World War I the French complained 
bitterly that the Germans were in a position, 
despite the tremendous losses sustained un- 
der the Treaty of Versailles, to control the 
French iron and steel industries by with- 
holding coal. Another complaint was that 
the Germans were in a position to manipu- 
late the price of French pig iron. However, 
despite these compiaints, there was an inter- 
dependence between Lorraine and the Ruhr, 
involving the dominant groups on both sides 
of the Rhine. Both sides saw eye to eye on 
labor policy and social legislation, and par- 
ticipated in each other’s national armament 
programs. The industrialists of both coun- 
tries were members of the same cartels and 
directors of jointly owned enterprises. 

The basic conditions have not changed in 
the past 30 years. Neither have the leaders 
of the heavy industries in France, Belgium, 
Luxemfturg, and the Saar, despite the tre- 
mendous damage their countries have sut- 
fered. If the present plans materialize, the 
world will witness the spectacle of the 
former members of the international cartel 
joining hands again. The Schwedes and the 
Maulicks on the one hand, the Schneider- 
Creusot on the other, will try to integrate 
Europe economically. 

The German efforts to seek out their 
former cartel friends began soon after VE- 
day. In May 1945, the ashes in Diisseldorf 
were still smoldering, and German indus- 
trialists, bewildered, did not know wheter 
they had any friends left. They soon found 
out. Walter Rohland, a trusted Nazi ludus- 
trialist who had been appointed in 1943 to 
head the Vereinigte Stahlwerke, told te 
story in a letter to a friend in which he 
described a visit of the United States Str- 
tegic Bombing Survey immediately after the 
liberation of Diisseldorf: 

“The United States Strategic Bombing Sur 
vey, after 10 days, left feeling very satishec 
and also with the Englishmen Hannan 4! d 
Temple, everything developed perfectly. ! 
both cases mutual friends in the Unitec 
States and England respectively formed & 
good bridge.” 

Strengthened by this foreign solicitude, 
German industrialists began their campals e 
to renew their former cartel connection’. 
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alter Schwede, the German representative 
the Luxemburg International Steel 
tel, tells of it in a letter dated June 9, 
addressed to his former boss, Ernst 

en, the father of the International 
1 Cartel: 

“7 learned from Rohland, who as you know 
yisited you in Kitzbithl, that you had in- 
tended to come to Diisseldorf in order to use 
the weight of the authoritative position you 
hold with the international cartels and 
especially with the English group.” 

That was the turning point for the Ger- 
man industrialists. Poensgen, of course, 
came back to power (he died last year). 
The rest of his friends also came back— 
Wihelm Zangen, to head the Mannesmann 
Trust; Rohland, who has been right-hand 
man for Albert Speer, Hitler’s minister in 
charge of armaments and production, to the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke; Giinter Sohl, also of 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke, and Schwede. 

Hugo Stinnes won his fight with the Brit- 
ish and has been active behind the scenes, 
Hermann Reusch has emerged with en- 
hanced prestige from his battles with the 
labor unions. Gunther Henle, of Klockner, 
is a power in the board of trustees and, with 
Robert von Pferdmenges, has been defend- 
ing the interests of the cartels in the German 
Ministry of Economics, 
A few must be singled out. In October, 
1946, Heinrich Dinkelbach, the financial 
brains of the biggest German steel combine, 
was appointed supermanager of the Rhine 
industry by the British authorities. He was 
a heavy contributor to the Nazi Party. 
Today, Dinkelbach is the head of the 12 
German trustees appointed under law 175 
(November 10, 1948) to control the Ruhr in- 
dustries. Ostensibly this prohibits exces- 
sive concentration of economic power. Un- 
der it the Ruhr industry is managed by cor- 
porations, supervised by German trustees 
who exercise, with few exceptions, the nor- 
mal duties of ownership pending a final set- 
tlement of the ownership question. Yet a 
close analysis of this law shows that apply- 
ing it literally will result in a great concen- 
tration of industrial power in the Ruhr in 
the hands of a single powerful group, the 
y same forces which backed Hitler in his 
ntures. Indeed these trustees can 
create an even greater concentration of in- 
dustrial power than existed under Hitler. 

(A new regulation was made public by the 
Allied High Commission, May 17, supersed- 

’ 75. While paying lip service to the 
iple of decartelization, it left the ques- 
f the ultimate ownership of Ruhr in- 
s to the West German Government.) 
n labor has expressed apprehension 
the efforts by influential sources to 
t the liquidation of the Ruhr cartels. 
ving the promulgation of law 75, a 
ed steel control board was appointed 
rvise the activities of Dinkelbach and 
up. The Allied members of this 
rol board—Ronald Clark, of the United 
teel Corp.; W. Harris Burland, of 
; and Albert Bureau, of France—are 

{ to control the Ruhr industry. 
ly, however, they have done little or 
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imilar situation obtains in coal. On De- 
er 16, 1947, Heinrich Kost was appointed 
sition of general manager of the 
coal board. He had been a prom- 
mber of the Nazi Party years before 
me to power in 1933. The vital sig- 
of Kost’s position is apparent. By 
f his position, he can and does con- 
ern Europe’s economy, since it de- 
1 an adequate supply of coal. Mod- 
European blast furnaces need 
ical coke, which only the Germans 
aad ply. 

Ove rshadowing Dinkelbach and Kost 1s 
— ire of Hermann Abs, whose official post 
* chairman of the Reconstruction Loan Cor- 
. ‘ation, the purpose of which is to rebuild 
“* €conomy of Germany, Under the Nazi 
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regime, Abs was the head of the foreign de- 
partment of the Deutsche Bank, which 
played a key role in looting invaded Euro- 
pean countries. He was on the board of di- 
rectors of some of the most important in- 
dustrial and financial organizations in Ger- 
many and in the Nazi-occupied countries; 
he held more than 40 directorships in major 
German corporations. The role played by 
Abs’ bank in the German economy was de- 
scribed (p. 79) in the report on the Deutsche 
Bank issued by the office of military gov- 
ernment. 

The Deutsche Bank voted the largest 
blocks of shares of the giant companies of 
Germany, some of them the largest in the 
world. It voted 38 percent of the total stock 
voted in I. G. Farben, the largest chemical 
combine in the world; 19 percent in Verein- 
igte Stahlwerke, the largest iron and steel 
concern in Europe; 28 percent in AEG; well 
over 20 percent in Siemens Halske, the sec- 
ond largest electrical cartel in Germany, and 
sizable blocks in the Rhenish Westphalian 
Electrical Works, one of the largest public- 
utility trusts. 

Abs played an important role behind the 
scenes during the meeting of the foreign 
ministers in Paris in November 1949. 

This conference was called by Bevin to 
discuss the German problem, particularly 
the German demands that dismantling of 
surplus plants be stopped. Adenauer won. 
Emboldened by his success, he made a special 
plea on behalf of Germany’s biggest steel 
combine, 19 percent of which is controlled 
by Abs’ bank. Recalling that the Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke was established with more than 
$100,000,000 of American money—inciden- 
tally never repaid—Adenauer demanded 
that the United States make a new loan of 
225,000,000 marks, while Belgium, France, 
and Luxemburg lend 75,000,000 marks to 
this combine. The latter sum was to come 
indirectly from the United States, too. To 
carry out this plan, Abs came to the United 
States in November 1949. Thanks to the 
vigilance of Senator Guy M. Grtetre (Demo- 
crat, Iowa), he failed in his efforts and left 
the United States on December 7, 1949. 

Germany badly needs foreign-capital in- 
vestments, recent attempts to raise capital 
for investment purposes having been un- 
successful. The only source is the funds 
made available through the Marshall plan. 
Abs can decide where the counterpart funds 
should go, and it is a safe guess that the big 
corporations will be the beneficiaries of our 
bounty. The latest figures provided by ECA 
show the following appropriations earmarked 
for 1950-51; Britain, approximately $900,000,- 
000; Germany, approximately $724,000,000, 
and France, approximately $670,000.000. 

Abs knows that all western Europe faces 
an economic depression and is caught in a 
political dilemma. The situation was sum- 
med up by France’s former Prime Minister 
Paul Reynaud, on March 31, 1950: “Europe 


must unite for defense. * * * The At- 
lantic forces should include German 
troops. * * * Germany must be ad- 


mitted to the Council of Europe. * * * 
The British must become part of the union 
because without them, Germany, with her 
economic strength, would dominate the 
union.” 

From the German point of view one of the 
most serious obstacles to the proposed econ- 
omic union has been the International 
Ruhr Authority, promulgated by the three 
Allied powers on September 28, 1948, its 
avowed purpose being to control the German 
war potential. Abs and the German Ruhr 
magnates have always been opposed to it 
because, so long as it existed, the Germans 
were in no position to bargain effectively 
with their neighbors. They did everything 
possible to render it ineffective, and they 
have succeeded. On January 24, 1950, 
Thomas Dehler, Minister of Justice in the 
Bonn cabinet, gleefully pronounced it hol- 
lowed out and outstripped, The Authority, 
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heralded as one of the most important events 
since VE day, has been perhaps the greatest 
hoax perpetrated upon the democratic world 
which sincerely believed that the German 
war potential must and could be controlled. 

Thanks to the machinations of Abs and 
his friends, the Authority never functioned 
and never even concerned itself with devel- 
opments in the Ruhr. It is a matter of 
record that it was never given adequate 
funds or personnel. The reason for this 
failure is not hard to find. Its main purpose 
was to reassure France against new German 
aggression. The French now seem to feel 
there is no longer any need to fear Germany, 
since the latter has been invited to become 
a member of the council of Europe. The 
British seem to agree with this thesis too. 
On March 21, the Daily Mail wrote: 

“The Ruhr Authority, which was slated to 
become the Allied instrument of control of 
German industry, has become superfluous.” 

In this connection, Michael Hoffman, in 
his dispatch from Geneva to the New York 
Times (November 20, 1949), reported the 
following significant development: “The 
latest and most important moves has been 
made by German and French steel interests 
that have been having discussions with the 
knowledge—and some high French sources 
say the approval and even the sponsorship— 
of André Francois-Poncet, French High Com- 
missioner in Germany.” 

The ground work for the establishment of 
the steel cartel had been prepared early last 
year by Abs’ friend, Herman Reusch, of 
the Giitehoffnungshiitte. On February 23, 
1949, Joseph Alsop reported from Berlin that 
Reusch was warmly received in the highest 
French circles because he came to make a 
deal. The deal was to offer the French heavy 
industry—the Comité des Forges—a 30-per- 
cent stock interest in the Ruhr. “The Ruhr 
industry would then be established with no 
nonsense about socialization, and the new 
Franco-German joint ownership in the Ruhr 
would be accepted as a substitute for the 
internationalization the French talk so 
much about,” Alsop wrote. Wilhelm Zangen, 
of the Mannesmann Tube Cartel, made a 
similar proposition to the French last sum- 
mer. And in fact during the past year num- 
erous meetings have been held by the repre- 
sentatives of the western European steel in- 
dustries for the purpose of concluding a 
cartel agreement. 

One of the main obstacles, it appears, has 
been the British attitude. The British Iron 
and Steel Federation has had ample experi- 
ence with the prewar international steel car- 
tel; it was invited to join as a charter mem- 
ber but declined because of the traditionai 
British policy of free trade. Eight years later 
the federation became a member; but it 
was then too late to check Germany’s domi- 
nation of the European steel industry. 

Can the British afford to make the same 
mistake again? The answer depends on 
whether Britain can continue to produce 
steel more cheaply than its competitors, and 
on whether the prospective members can 
agree on production quotas. Aspects of this 
problem were discussed in the Statistical 
Bulletin of the British Iron and Steel Fed- 
eration, on the even of the British elections 
last February. 

According to the Bulletin, Europe will 
consume 58,000,000 tons of steel in 1953. 
The members of the Organization for Euro- 


pean Economic Cooperation are slated to 
produce sixty-eight to seventy million tons, 
or a surplus of ten to twelve million tons. 
Markets must be found for this surplus. 


The Bulletin points out, however, that the 
figures quoted were based on calculations 
made by ECA in Geneva before the devalua- 
tion of the pound. Since then, devaluation 
has given the British steel producers some 
comparative advantage over their competi- 
tors. Britain now produces at lower cost 
than any of the European countries, and 
Germany is a close second. How long will 
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Britain maintain this advantage? After 
discussing the postwar increase in steel pro- 
duction as compared to 1937, the Bulletin 
make a significant recommendation: “In 
d a sudden contraction of de- 
is necessary to coordinate the efforts 
ase consumption. * * * To ace 
plish this purpose it is essential that 
vestments and steel-production programs 
> coordinated.” 
Thus it is clear that the British steelmas- 
ers agree in principle that a cartel agree- 
1 necessary; and there is no doubt 
bout the French, Belgian, and German atti- 
udes. The only question is how to recone 


C 
e the various conflieting interests. 
Can G 


rmany be brought into this eco- 
nic reement while the other members 
a1 protected from German domination? 
Judging from Germany’s past practices, the 
future is full of risk. 

The history of the first international steel 
cartel of 1926 justifies forebodings. The 
cartel agreement covered the production for 
both domestic and export markets and pro- 
vided a system of deposits and fines to com- 
pel adherence. To cover administrative 
costs there was a basic charge of $1 for every 
ton of crude steel produced. If a country 
exceeded its quota, it paid a penalty of $4 
per ton. If a country failed to reach its 
quota, it received compensation of $2 per 
ton. 

Since Germany was anxious to establish 
the cartel, it deliberateiy asked for a smaller 
quota than it was entitled to, and this bait 
was eagerly seized by France, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg. One year later these countries 
discovered why Germany had asked for a 
small quota. During the first year of its 
existence, the Germans paid $10,381,000, or 
95 percent of the total fines imposed upon 
the overproducing cartel members. They 
had seized the initiative, and they kept it 
until World War II. 

Various meetings have been held in Paris, 
London, and Brussels. The stumbling block 
has been Dinkelbach’s demand to raise the 
level of steel production to 16,000,000 tons. 

Can the British agree to this? They are 
afraid to grant the Germans parity in steel 
production, and would like to prevent this 
f as possible. This is why the Allied 
Commission told Adenauer on March 30 that 
the 11,100,000-ton ceiling would not be raised. 
The British did not think they could afford 
to pay the price at present. But consider- 
ing the tremendous concessions the Germans 
have been able to extract during the past 12 
months, there is little doubt that in the 

they will win out. Therefore, 
n’s proposal, which Was greeted en- 
‘ally by the Ruhr industrialists, 
the German demands. 
hould the Germans fail to obtain 
te revision of their level of in- 
y can afford to wait; in the long 
economic strength is in their 
ise the German industrial econ- 
ll odds the mightiest in Europe, 
apacity today—more than 20,- 
-is higher than that of Britain. 
was not materially reduced 
reparations, which in any case prac- 
came to a halt last November. The 
huge industrial potential Germany built up 
before and during the war is still substan- 
tially intact and will be improved with Mar- 
ll-plan money. The dye industry is 
an that of the United States; the 
trogen capacity is largely intact; 
r industry is rger than it was 
The synthetic-fiber industry is still 
t to mention the I. G. Farben com- 
machine-tool inventory is the 
t in the world. 
ich are now evidently convinced 
y can become strong enough to offset 
‘s economic power in an integrated 
l ened to the 
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r the formation of the first car- 
1936 Germany's production of crude 


steel was only 2.5 percent greater than that 
of France. In 1938 production by one Ger- 
man steel combine alone—Dinkelbach’s 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke—was greater than the 
combined production of all the French steel 
mills. 

So long as we live in two worlds instead 
of one, the economic and political integra- 
tion of western Europe is essential. So, too, 
is Germany’s admission to the council of 
Europe. But an integration based on re- 
cartelization cannot solve the economic 
problems of western Europe, nor can it pro- 
vide the necessary safeguards against Ger- 
many’s economic expansion. 

The Schuman plan would fall short in 
both respects. It contains no answer to the 
ever-growing surplus of steel production in 
western Europe which in 1953, according to 
Economic Committee for Europe estimates, 
will amount to 12,000,00 tons more than can 
be consumed. Paradoxically, the Schuman 
proposal would help the Russians since the 
only available market for this surplus would 
lie behind the iron curtain. Contrary to 
French claims, the probable result, under 
the plan, would be the elimination of the 
safeguards against German aggression such 
as the International Ruhr Authority and 
the level of industry ceiling. 

The Germans have already made arrogant 
demands to be given a free hand to sell their 
goods to the iron curtain countries. (As a 
matter of fact, they have been selling large 
quantities of steel to the eastern bloc for 
some time—contrary to the dictates of our 
cold-war policy.) No doubt the next step 
will be to demand the right to rearm, which 
will be bolstered by the arguments, that (1) 
rearmament is essential to the defense of 
western Europe; and (2) greater production 
will assist in solving the growing unemploy- 
ment problem. Since it is extremely diffi- 
cult to believe that Russia will remain in- 
different to the rearmament of the Ruhr, the 
situation is extremely dangerous and may 
even make war inevitable. 

The most important questions that arise 
are: Will the people of Europe benefit from 
this deal? What voice will labor have in the 
planning, distribution, and pricing of prod- 
ucts? How can this scheme succeed without 
a thorough overhaul of all western European 
tariff barriers or without the abolition of 
currency controls? How can it work with- 
out a payments-union plan? Will the ce- 
cartelization program in Germany be the 
victim? 

What is really needed to bring about a true 
integration of western Europe is a true in- 
ternationalization of the Rhine Basin. There 
is a solution, and the means to implement it 
are available: decartelize Germany as pro- 
vided for under law 66 and ordinance 78 of 
cur occupation statutes; revitalize the In- 
ternational Ruhr Authority, established De- 
cember 28, 1948; change the Schuman idea— 
which is actually another Franco-German 
cartel—into a real attempt at international 
control of the Rhine Basin; give to the UN, 
and especially the ECE, which has had ample 
experience in international economics, the 
responsibility for guiding the project. Or 
else it will be, as the French themselves say, 
“Plus ca Change, plus c’est la méme chose.” 


The Island of Manhattan: A Bit of Earth 
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Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, Peter H. 
Brandt, Esq., is an attorney in New 
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York City, specializing in real-estate 
law. His reputation as a lawyer's lawyer 
in realty litigation is well known 
throughout the State. Recently while 
browsing through some old papers he 
came upon an interesting article written 
in 1890 by one Felix Oldboy, which he 
reprinted and sent to his friends. I was 
fortunate enough to receive a copy, 

The treatise is most interesting, espe- 
cially, as Mr. Brandt points out, since jt 
translates the real-estate situation in 
1890 to current conditions noting that 
the tentative assessed valuation of the 
Borough of Manhattan for the tax year 
1949-50 of ordinary real estate was fixed 
at $7,228,635,125, which was the land 
purchased by Peter Minuit for $24; while 
the tentative assessed valuation for the 
same year for the entire city of New York 

yas fixed at $15,942,389,350. I found 
this article most interesting, and com- 
mend it to the reading of my colleagues: 
THE ISLAND oF MANHATTAN: A Bir or Eartu 


When Peter Minuit, Lord Director General 
of the Colony of New Netherlands, bought 
the island of Manhattan from its aboriginal! 
owners for 60 guilders, or $24, he was satis. 
fied that he had driven an excellent bargain, 
The place of sale was the rocky point of 
land since known as the Battery, and the 
time was a May morning in the year 1626, 
when the primeval forest, that then shut in 
the waters of the bay and the little clear- 
ing on which the settlers had erected a score 
of huts, was decked in its most beautiful 
garb. The brusque, energetic, gray-haired 
Dutch Governor cared less for the beauties 
of nature than for pelts and furs, and the 
eyes of the red men found nothing within 
their horizon half so attractive as the beads, 
buttons, and hatchets which they received 
in place of money in exchange for their lands. 
Guileless children of the forest as they 
seemed, however, these red representatives 
of the Manhattoes and Wickquaskeeks proved 
to be as wily as they were warlike. They re- 
served to themselves the right to hunt for 
game in the woods of the birch-bark coun- 
try, the section of the island now known as 
Inwood; and it took two wars and a mas- 
sacre which depopulated the Bowery farms 
and the little hamlet of Haarlem to persuade 
the Dutch magistrates to recognize their 
claims in equity and buy them off at a con- 
siderable advance on their original figures. 

Governor Minuit, though a devout believer 
in the future of New Netherlands, made a 
better bargain than he ever dreamed, when 
he invested $24 in the purchase of the island 
of Manhattan for the Dutch West India C 
Sixty years later, in 1686, when Cornell 
Steenwyck, burgomaster of New Amsterdam 
and mayor of New York, died, the house in 
which he had lived, a double stone mansio! 
on the present southeast corner of Whit 
hall and Bridge Streets, was inventoried at 
£700, and the rest of his real estate in pro- 
portion. It would have surpassed the wid 
est imagination of those worthy men, 
they could have looked forward to our tm 
and have scen the assessed valuation of the 
real estate on this island of 11,000 Dutca 
morgens, of 22,000 English acres, set 4 was 
officially for 1890 at $1,353,893,473, and the 
first ward, which comprises all of the litu 
city that the Dutch burgomasters knew, § 
sessed at $84,844,538. Even those ! 
not tell the entire truth, startling 
they are. The market value of the prope’) 
is fully one-third more than the ass¢ 
valuation, and the bit of earth which 
bounded by the North and East Rive: ll 
ten Duyvil Creek and the Harlem, }5 = 
worth, as men phrase it, more than $2,0¥, 
000,000,000. 

There is comparatively little of the ©. 
of Manhattan left untouched by the 24% 


e soil 
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of improvement, Yet in spite of the march 
of bricks and mortar over green fields that 
nave been blotted out, hills that have been 
leveled and babbling brooks that have been 
killed, the land has not lost its beauty. The 
roar of traffic, the din of whistling trains, the 
raised by multitudes afoot, have not 
abated the natural loveliness of its situation 
or dimmed the superb setting .of its sur- 
roun s. As I grew up I learned to think 
this the garden spot of all the earth. I 
used to think that if God did not look upon 
this island of Manhattan when He “saw 
everything that He had made, and behold, it 
was good,” He might have done so. 
Geol ts say that the trap rock under our 
streets and homes is the oldest part of ter- 
restrial creation, and that it made its appear- 
ance above the face of the waters enveloping 
the e thousands of eons before Adam 
walked under the trees of Eden. The old 
na tors who first sailed into the bays and 
ivers of the New World were a reverent race 
and something of the spirit of which 
I speak must have prompted Henry Hudson 
when, standing on the prow of his adven- 
us little galliot, the Half Moon, then 
‘hor in Harlem Cove, he looked up 
through the valley of the Spuyten Duyvil 
nd out upon the emerald meadows fringed 
with wooded heights that have been yester- 
day, and will be again tomorrow, the center 
of a specu’ation and strife in real estate as 
momentous as was the Battle of Harlem 
Plains on the same territory; for he wrote, in 
his report to the directors of the West India 
Co, not only that “the land was of the 
finest kind for tillage,” but that it was 
“as beautiful as the foot of man ever trod 


u 


r 


¢ men 
of me 


} Aa 

Someday New York will remember the 
good words and great deeds of the man who 
uncovered to the world the site of an im- 
perial city and who spoke prophetically of 
her coming grandeur and will erect a shaft to 
the honor of Henry Hudson. Three pictures 
in his life are presented to me as I write, 
and they are in keeping with the vein of 
poetry and romance which crops up through 
the log of the rough, courageous sailor. We 
see him on a Sunday morning, in the sum- 





mer of 1607, in the church of St. Ethelburge, 
Bishopsgate Street, London, kneeling rever- 
ently with his crew at the altar railing to 


receive the sacrament and a blessing at the 
hands of God’s minister before starting on a 
voyage to Asia by way of the North Pole. 
Two years later, in 1609, he is sailing under 
a September sun past the beautiful hills of 
the Neversink, through the Narrows, and into 
the bay, until on the 11th of that month 
he anchored in full view of the Island of 
Manhattan, filled with wonder at the marvels 
of “the great river’ which, little as he 
dreamed it, was to bear his name. A year 
has passed, and’ we see the heroic navigator 
beating about the vast inland sea now known 
as Hudson’s Bay in an English ship manned 
by a crew of adventurers who rose in mutiny 
a t their heroic commander, and the 
mists of night fall around him as he drifts 
away in the little boat into which he has 
deen thrust, to be seen of man no more 





Heart of oak, he paid for the 
e and poetry of his nature with his 

ife 
In 1826, two centuries subsequent to the 
weaty of Governor Minuit, the total assessed 


vaiue of real estate in the city of New York 
Was $64,806,050; in 1836 it had risen to $233,- 
(32.303; in 1846, it had decreased to $181,- 
480.534; in 1856, it had reached the large sum 
 $340,972,098, and now, after a generation 
d, it has become almost quadrupled, 

are those who object to dry statistics, 

y there is no poetry in figures. I main- 

that the man who says there is no roe 
Mance in the vagaries of arithmetic does 
w what he is talking about. Is there 

) in the statistics of Thermopylae, 

€¢ 300 men kept 300,000 at bay until 


ahere 


wh 


the homes of Sparta were safe? Is there 
no romance in the record of the three score 
minute men of Lexington who, in defiance 
of the rules of arithmetic, stood up against 
12 times their number and emphasized with 
the bullet their protest against British 
tyranny? So, running through the dry sta- 
tistics of annual assessments just quoted, 
there is a suggestion to gray-haired men of 
business who are still among us of a wild 
speculation in Harlem real estate which cre- 
ated millionaires of a day to make them 
paupers on the morrow. In 1836 Anthony J. 
Bleecker, renowned among the men of his 
day for his wit, scholarship, and magnificent 
manhood, without mention of whom none 
would dare touch the theme of Manhattan 
real estate, sold lots in the far outlying 
village of Harlem for $1,000 each, which 2 
years later, were sold for $9 each, over and 
above encumbrances, enriching only the 
lawyers as they passed rapidly from hand 
to hand. 

The dry record of these transactions is 
indeed the romance of the Island of Man- 
hattan. Clothed in flesh and blood it will 
quiver with animated life and speak the 
story of the men and women whose homes, 
like their bodies, are now dust. When An- 
thony L. Bleecker, grandfather of Anthony 
J. Bleecker, whom so many survivors re- 
member so well, was in business in this city 
more than a century ago, he lived on Queen 
Street, over his store, and far out of town he 
had a farm which reached from the Bowery 
to Minetta Brook, hard by the present Sixth 
Avenue. Its value was a trifle, but it was a 
pleasant spot for the recreation of his 13 
children, 9 stalwart sons and 4 daughters, 
and to their graves they carried pleasant re- 
membrance of the pink and white apple 
blossoms in the old orchard. When it was 
first proposed to lay out the present Bleecker 
Street through the farm the children ob- 
jected, and one of the daughters insisted as 
a compromise that a 50-foot road would be 
sufficient, instead of a 60-foot street that was 
projected. If the old farm had remained 
in the family, they would have been able to 
lead the 400 in wealth as well as blood, but 
what was a man to do with 13 children, and 
how could he have dreamed of the treasure 
hidden in those 36 acres. His descendants 
have seen the merest fragment of those 
acres—a bit of earth—the lot at the south- 
west corner of Bleecker Street and Broadway, 
sold 9 years ago for $185,000. 

Some estates, like those of the Stuyvesant, 
Rhinelander, Lenox, Astor, and Goelet fam- 
ilies remain largely intact, but the lands that 
went by the name of De Lancey, Bayard, 
Bleecker, Herring, De Peyster, Warren and 
Hamilton have passed into the hands of 
strangers and lost their inherited distinction, 
As a boy I remember when Union Square 
was considered far uptown and fashion lin- 
gered in Bond and Bleeker Streets and about 
Washington Square, loath to obey the com- 
mand of that inevitable policeman, time, 
and “move on.” Indeed, my earliest remem- 
brance is of the days when the neighborhood 
of St. John’s Park was considered the most 
aristocratic of localities, and there was not a 
family living in one of the plain but stately 
houses which faced that lovely oasis, whose 
members did not pride themselves on the 
blueness of their blood. Above Union Square 
stretched a delightful region of farm houses 
and fertile fields, country villas and green 
paddocks, bits of woodland, wastes of com- 
mon lands, rocky gorges, silvery brooks, and 
ponds famous for perch and sunfish. Nest- 
ling down by the East River on one side, and 
along the Bloomingdale Road on the other, 
were country seats which were famous for 
their cneer and hospitality, and visits made 
beneath their roofs were like trips to fairy- 
land. Often as I am whirled on the elevated 
trains through miles of streets that have 
taken the place of the rustic lanes and dusty 
highways that I once knew, I find myself try- 
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ing to imagine where a house long since fa- 
miliar to me used to stand, or a wooded knoll 
was located, and I turn to see only an aged 
and solitary tree standing desolate on a 
brand-new sidewalk, the last relic of the 
vanished homestead. Even the graveyards 
have disappeared and a newly imported citi- 
zen, lessee of a still newer saloon, draws beer 
on the spot where the family vault was dug 
and the ancestral bones were deposited with 
solemn pomp. 

A French savant formulated the law that, 
in estimating real-estate values, prices must 
be gaged by the number of persons passing 
a given locality. The accuracy of this axiom 
has been tested and proved by the experience 
of London, Paris, and Berlin. Applying the 
same rule to New York, which finds it physi- 
cally impossible to expand except in the di- 
rection of Albany and the sky, hemmed in 
as it is by rivers and a bay, it is evident 
that fabulous figures must be reached in 
the near future for property lying below 
the post office. Indeed, in no other city in 
the world has real estate in small and ex- 
ceptional lots reached as high a figure as 
in New York. The highest price ever paid 
for real estate on the island of Manhattan 
was given in 1882 for a bit of earth—only 508 
feet—at the southwest corner of Broad and 
Wall Streets. The large sum of $330.70 
per foot was paid for this little plot, but it 
was purchased to square the adjoining prop- 
erty and the price may therefore be consid- 
ered exceptional. On the 14th of March 
1890, the property at 149 Broadway, corner 
of Liberty Street, 3,006.6 square feet, was sold 
for $544,500, or $181.12 per foot. No. 7 
Wall Street brought $157.37 per foot in 1882, 
The Equitable Life Insurance Co. paid $155.75 
a foot for the property at the northeast cor- 
ner of Pine Street and Broadway, and in 
1887, the Niagara Fire Insurance Co. paid at 
the rate of $141.10 per square foot for the 
property No. 137 Broadway. There is no 
doubt that the region covered by these fig- 
ures is destined to contain a larger business 
population than any equal area of ground 
on earth, and the multiplication of vast of- 
fice buildings is at once the proof and effect 
of the costliness of real estate in this section. 
London has plenty of room in which to spread 
and the best property there commands but 
$63 per square foot, with no rapid increase. 
In New York, on the other hand, real estate 
is a living and immediate issue and its care 
and guardianship demand the most engross- 
ing, capable, and concentrated business 
management. 

It is curious and interesting to watch the 
advance in values on Wall Street, from the 
time when, in 1682 John Pound, laborer, 
bought a lot 23 by 60 feet for about $25 (the 
price named was 300 guilders in wampum), 
to the purchase in 1773 of three lots on the 
north side between Nassau and William 
Streets, by Samuel Verplanck, for $1,350, 
thence to the sale in 1816 of the old City 
Hall lots (adjoining the Verplanck residence) 
for an average of $8,000 each, and so down 
to the purchase of No. 12 Wall Street, in 
1882, by John Jacob Astor, for $300,000. Re- 
membering the City Hotel in its maturity, I 
find it interesting to see it assessed on the 
tax roll of 1815 at $90,000 and to wonder 
what old Ezra Weeks would think of the val- 
uation now put upon the Boreel Building. 
At that time, No. 149 Broadway was owned 
by Nathaniel Smith, perfumer, and assessed 
at $13,000, to be sold in 1890 for $544,500. 
Governor Dongan owned the block bounded 
by the present Park Row, Beekman, Nassau 
and Ann Streets, and being thriftily inclined, 
he laid it out in a garden and for half a 
century or more it was a pleasure resort. 
The first lot sold was in 1773, when Andrew 
Hopper purchased the premises now known 
as No. 1 Park Row, where he kept store for 
many years. He paid $1,640 for the lot, and 


in 1796 he was taxed on a valuation of $4,000 
for the property. Fifty times that sum would 
not buy it today. Like all other estates, 
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when once disintegrated, the Dongan prop- 
erty passed into a number of hands, and 
this process probably in the end proved to be 
of the greatest good to the greatest number, 

The city of New York went into a some- 
what extensive real-estate speculation 30 
years ago and purchased more than a square 
mi'e of territory in the heart of the Island 
of Manhattan, embracing a desolate region 
known as the Wilderness, a variety of 
swamps, miserable specimens of Shantytown, 
any number of rocks, and several ponds fed 
by springs and equipped with sunfish and 
minnows, to which it afterward added the 
wild, rocky defile known as McGowman's 
Pass, which had historic interest as the scene 
of a desperate skirmish during the War for 
Independence. Many prudent men shook 
their heads sagely and ventured their repu- 
tations as prophets that the city would not 
grow up to Fifty-ninth Street in half a cen- 
tury and that its population would have no 
use for Central Park until the twentieth 
century had dawned. If they could read of 
the park commissioners’ voting to run rail- 


ways across this somewhat artificial “dream 
of landscape loveliness,” it might make their 
dust rub uneasily against the restraining sod. 
The city, in 1853 and 1859, spent nearly 


$7,000,000 for the eight hundred-and-odd 
acres in Central Park, and in 1871 the land 
was appraised by a special commission at 
something over seventy millions. The first 
tract, taken under the act of 1853, cost about 
$7,800 an acre. For the second tract, ex- 
tending from One Hundred and Sixth to 
One Hundred and Tenth Streets, which could 
have been purchased for $4,000 an acre, the 
city was compelled to pay $20,000 per acre. 
It proved an excellent investment, for, in 
spite of the enormous outlay needed to pre- 
pare it for public use, the increased taxes 
not only paid thé interest on the bonds but 
wiped out the principal as well and left the 
city with a balance of $15,000,000 in its favor, 

An era of speculation followed the enact- 
ment of the law creating Central Park. The 


tract bounded by Fifth and Madison Ave- 
nues and Seventy-eighth and Seventy-ninth 
Streets, which in 1852 was sold for $3,000, 
brought #40,C00 at a sale in 1857. Twelve 


years later Mr. William H. Vanderbilt offered 
$1,250,000 for this plot, but his offer was 
refused. When the city came to purchase 
the 120 acres of rocky ledge and ribbons of 
land that made up the area of Morningside 
and Riverside Parks, it was compelled to 
pay at the rate of $60,000 per acre for land 
it should have had the foresight to acquire 
at one-tenth of that sum. But foresight is 

gift which few possess, while hindsight is 
the boast of every prosy fiend of the button- 
hole who shouts into his neighbor's ear “I 
told you so.” 

When, in 1811, Gouverneur Morris, Simeon 
De Witt, and John Rutherford, commissioners 
appointed by act of the legislature for laying 
out streets and roads in the city of New 
York, made their report to Mayor De Witt 
Clinton, they appended some “remarks” 
which seem odd to the present generation 
of city folk. They said: “To some it may 
be a matter of surprise that the whole island 
has not been laid out as a city. To others 
it may be a subject of merriment that the 
commissioners have provided space for a 
greater population than is collected at any 
spot this side of China. They have in this 
respect been governed by the shape of the 
ground. It is not improbable that consid- 
erable numbers may be collected at Harlem 





before the high hills to the southward of it 
shall be built upon as a city; and it is im- 
probable that (for centuries to come) the 
grounds north of Harlem Flat will be cove 
ered with houses.” Then they added this 


quaint apol 
short of the 


y with a moral: “To have come 
extent laid out (One Hundred 


and Fifty-fifth Street) might, therefore, 
have defeated just expectations; and to 
have » further might have furnished ma- 
terials to the pernicious spirit of specula- 


tion.” Those were wise men in their gen-~ 
eration, and De Witt Clinton, father of the 
Erie Canal, was the most far-sighted states- 
man of his age, yet they have placed on 
record their belief that centuries would pass 
before the growing city would leap across 
the Harlem River and begin the erection of 
a new city on the broad acres that then made 
up the homestead and estate of one of their 
own number, Gouverneur Morris. 

I did not start out to write the story of 
real estate in the island of Manhattan, but 
merely to point a moral from the investment 
made by the first Dutch Governor, and the 
earliest and most extensive purchase of land 
at the junction of the two great rivers. The 
money which “His High Mightiness the Lord 
Director General” paid for the entire area 
of the island would not now purchase space 
for a grave within its limits. Yet in spite of 
the rapid rise in values, the real estate of the 
island and the city is more generally dis- 
tributed than ever before, and held by fewer 
individuals, corporations, and families. This 
is a decided advantage to the community, for 
it not only adds to the number of those who 
have a permanent stake in the general peace 
and prosperity, but it swells the volume of 
business through frequent transfers, contin- 
ual rebuilding, and speculative changes in 
land. To own and hold a single lot of real 
estate in the city of New York is also apt to 
add several inches to the stature of the 
average man, 

A few years ago I sat under a spreading 
apple tree in the dooryard in front of a low 
rambling stone house that was built in the 
last century up in Westchester County, and 
talked with the owner, a hale old farmer of 
87 winters, white as to his hair, but with 
cheeks like a crab apple. He told me that 
his grandfather had built the house, on land 
which had been purchased from the Indians, 
and that he himself had set out the apple 
tree 60 summers before, to make a shade for 
his young bride, when she came out there to 
co her washing. The girl wife had grown 
wrinkled and bent and then had died, but 
the tree still was flourishing and the grass 
that had scarcely bent to her young feet 
had outlived her in age. A wealthy neighbor 
wanted to purchase half a dozen acres of 
wood and swamp land which he owned apart 
from his farm, and had offered a generous 
price for it. The old man asked my advice, 
as a matter of courtesy, but he had evidently 
made up his mind, for he did not wait a 
reply. He shook his head and continued 
after this fashion: “I donno. It’s a big price 
and mebbe it would be safe in the bank. 
But I like the land. It’s always there. It’s 
been there these 87 years, right before my 
eyes, while the money comes and goes, and 
I don’t know where it is. The land can't 
run away, and I guess I'd better stick to it 
as long as it will stick to me.” 





Why Was Low-Rent Housing Rejected? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
teresting to note that the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the provisions of the Low 
Rent Housing Act, offered a number of 
units to both the cities of Portland and 
Astoria, Oreg. 

In both cases the city council placed 
the question of acceptance of this hous- 
ing before the voters in the recent elec- 
tion, 
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Despite the fact that the city of Port- 
land has a preponderant Democratic 
registration the voters rejected this 
housing by about 10,000 votes. The city 
of Astoria has a number of very heayy 
labor Democratic precincts and there it 
was rejected in every single precinct. 

The following editorial by Mr, Freq 
Andrus in the Astorian Budget May 
throw some light on the outcome of this 
vote: 


[From the Astorian Budget of May 23, 1950} 
Wuy Was Low-REnNT Hovsine Rzyecrep? 


How does one interpret the adverse vote 
in Astoria, and in Portland, too, against the 
adoption of the federally financed !ow-rent 
housing program? 

Did the voters oppose low-rent housing as 
an invasion by the Federal Government int 
a new field, a step toward greater paternal. 
ism? Were the voters actually rejecting 
Santa Claus? - 

Or were they fearful that low-rent housing 
would cost them something in the way of 
local expenses for streets, sewers, and other 
necessary accompaniments to the housin 
projects? 

We suspect it was a combination of both 
factors. 

The average taxpayer hates to vote new 
burdens upon himself. This has been ex- 
emplified in Astoria, as in other communities, 
by rejection of new taxes on which the people 
vote directly. It was exemplified on a State 
basis at the 1948 elections when people voted 
for a new pension plan, but voted down the 
money to pay for it. 

There is probably a more widespread dis- 
like on the part of people to vote for things 
that cost them money than Congress realize 
when it passes bills, such as the new housing 
act, which involves new Federal expenses 

The people would probably vote down a 
lot of expensive welfare legislation passed 
by Congress if the people had a chance to 
vote directly. 

People could see where the low-rent hous- 
ing plan might cost them something in local 
taxes, as in addition to the money the pro- 
gram costs the Federal taxpayers, and they 
voted against it for those reasons. 

Some of them also undoubtedly voted 
against it because they don’t consider the 
Federal Government should get into the 
paternalistic business of providing houses to 
the communities. 

It might be well for Congressmen and 
Senators, when under pressure from this 
group or that for this or that exrensive new 
project or paternalism, to consider the large 
silent mass of taxpayers who are tearful of 
the mounting burden of governmental costs. 

The city or State government is close 
enough to hear something of the murmur 
from the taxpayers; but Washington, D. C.,!s 
too far from the grass roots. The murmur 
is unheard there. 


os 





City Council of Chicago and Civic, Labor, 
and Church Groups Demand Extension 
of Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on a number of previous occasions ! 
have sought to alert the House to = 
grave situation that we would face 2 
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the city of Chicago were rent control 
abruptly to end on June 30 of this year. 
The plain fact is that partly because 
of the high cost of construction in our 
area it has been impossible to furnish 
new housing within the reach of thou- 
sands of our Chicago families. The re- 
that there is in Chieago a con- 


ti housing shortage which has been 
l if any, eased off. The end of rent 
control in June of this year would im- 
mediately be followed by demands for 


rent increases impossible for our people 
to met b. 

Iam extending my remarks to include 
a resolution passed by the City Council 


of Chicago and a letter from Leo A, 
Lerner, chairman of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for Rent Control, enclosing the 
resolution adopted by affiliated organi- 


zations, also a letter from Dr. Jacob J. 
Weinstein, rabbi of KAM Temple. 

The resolution of the City Council of 
Chicago follows: 

CONTINUATION OF FEDERAL RENT CONTROL 

Whereas on May 9, 1950, Mayor Martin H. 


Kennelly addressed a telegram to the Honor- 
able BRENT SPENCE, chairman of the House 
Cc on Banking and Currency, as 


mmittee 


“The Honorable BRENT SPENCE, 

“Chairman, Committee on Banking 
and Currency, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

“As mayor of Chicago I would like to pre- 


sent my views concerning the question of 
continuation of Federal rent control which 
is now being considered by your committee. 


“In Chicago at present there is less than 
one-half of 1 percent vacancy in housing 
units except those renting for $100 a month 
This affects more than 95 percent 
of Chicago’s rental families. 

‘It is obvious and certainly should need 
little argument that removal of rent controls 
at this time and in such a market, would 
result in severe hardship to a large segment 

community. 

“There have been practically no housing 
units built in the moderate rental classifica- 
tion during the past 10 years. So renting 
families will have no choice if controls are 
lifted. Of course, not all owners are un- 
us, but there are some who would 
take advantage of such a situation, and this 
would result in severe hardship to many of 
our citizens. 

“It would be less than fair if I did not at 
the same time point out to you the financial 
difficulties under which many small property 
Owners have been operating during the past 
few years, Statistics show that many thou- 
sands of small property owners have not been 
able to secure equitable adjustments in the 
rentals of their housing units. This should 
be corrected. 

“Large property owners, through their ac- 
countants and lawyers have obtained the ad- 
Justments to which they were entitled by 
‘aw. But of the small property owners in 
the two- and three-apartment-building class, 
n are still receiving the same rental 
Which they received in 1942. 

“So, in urging continuation of Federal rent 

rol I would also like to urge that the 
1 adopted and its administration as 
7 uld take into consideration the equi- 
“es on both sides of the question. 
“MarTIN H. KENNELLY, 
“Mayor.” 


or more. 


scrupuk 





Whereas the House Committee on Bank- 

> nd Currency has approved a bill to con- 

ue rent controls to June 30, 1951, where 

1 itinuance is deemed necessary by the 
thorities or the electorate: Now, 
, be lt 





Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of Chicago concurs in the views expressed by 
the mayor in the aforesaid telegram of May 
9, 1950, to the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
immediately forwarded by air mail to the 
President of the United States and Members 
of Congress from Illinois. 


The letter from Mr. Lerner with reso- 
lution adopted by the labor, civic, and 
religious organizations affiliated with the 
Citizens Committee for Rent Control 
follows: 


CiTIzENS COMMITTEE FoR RENT CONTROL, 
Chicago, Ill., May 24, 1950. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The Citizens Commit- 
tee for Rent Control is composed of labor, 
religious, and civic organizations who are 
gravely concerned with the crisis facing Chi- 
cago if rent controls are removed. The prob- 
lem of housing in this city is well known 
to you. Chicago lags far behind other eities 
in the construction of both private and pub- 
lic dwellings. There is less than one-half 
of 1 percent vacancy in housing units rent- 
ing under $100 a month. Chief Justice Ed- 
ward Scheffler, of the Chicago Municipal 
Court, which handles most eviction cases, 
warned that if controls are ended “there 
will be mass protests and perhaps some vio- 
lence.” In this great underhoused city with 
thousands of families doubled up, and other 
thousands existing in substandard housing, 
the abolition of controls would bring sky- 
rocketing rents to those very persons who 
can least afford to pay. 

The Democratic delegation from Chicago 
is to be congratulated on the excellent fight 
they are making. This committee would 
like to be of service to you. If there are any 
facts or figures needed from this area please 
call upon us. 

Be assured that the great majority of per- 
sons in Chicago—the tenants—are behind 
you in this crisis. We enclose the resolu- 
tion adopted by the affiliated organizations, 
We urge our representatives to take this ex- 
pression to the floor of Congress as a state- 
ment from the leaders of this city as to the 
true need of Federal protection for Chicago 
citizens. 

Sincerely, 
Leo A. LERNER. 
RESOLUTION FOR RENT CONTROL 

We, the undersigned persons and organiza- 
tions, gravely concerned about our own wel- 
fare and that of our fellow citizens, urge the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
promptly an act to extend rent’control under 
Federal authority. 

We urge that the act include these provi- 
sions: 

1. Effective controls over rents to be paid. 

2. Effective controls over evictions. 

8. Authority for the National Administra- 
tor of Rents to control or recontrol areas. 

4. Adequate provisions for administration 
and enforcement of all provisions. 

We believe that Federal rent controls 
should be extended after June 30, 1950, since 
the facts that caused Congress to enact the 
1949 act still prevail in most rent-controlled 
areas. 


The letter from Dr. Weinstein follows: 


May 24, 1950. 
Congressman Barratr O'Hara, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I strongly urge you to 
keep fighting for the Spence bill for rent 
control, 

I am close to the pulse of many families 
in this neighborhood, and I am certain that 
there will be great injustice and intense 
hardship should controls be removed. I 
know how strong the pressures are for their 
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removal. I believe, however, that you will 
win the enduring gratitude of the 
whelming majority of your constituents if 
you keep up the fight. 
As ever, 
Sincerely, 


over- 


JACOB J. WEINSTEIN, 
Rabbi, KAM Temple. 





Which Will Be More Dangerous and Costly 
to the United States: To Help the 
Chinese Hold Formosa or To Lose 
Formosa? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Spea‘er, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following pertinent article 
from Time of May 22,1950. For 5 years 
the United States has vacillated from 
one defeat to another in the dealings 
with its avowed enemy, Chinese com- 
munism. There is not much more time 
left: 

CHINA 
INVASION SEASON 

May, June, July, and August are the best 
months for an invasion of Formosa. During 
the rest of the year weather conditions, in- 
cluding typhoons, protect the island. This 
summer, then, may bring an event to which 
the United States has already Officially re- 
signed itself—the Communist conquest of 
Formosa. When the Reds attack, there will 
undoubtedly be a great clatter in the United 
States, a sudden recognition that Formosa’s 
fall may touch off a chain of reactions 
throughout Asia and change basically the 
United States position in the cold war. 

Big strategic decisions, such as the one to 
abandon Formosa, are the responsibility of 
the President of the United States. To ad- 
vise him on these matters, the President has 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the National 
Security Council composed of the Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretaries of State and Defense, and 
thé Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. Last year when the Commu- 
nists had conquered all of the Chinese main- 
land, the Joint Chiefs of Staff decided that 
the United States should not help the Chi- 
nese Government hold Formosa. Later, per- 
suaded by the views of General MacArthur, 
the Joint Chiefs reversed themselves, decided 
that the United States should at least send 
a@ military mission to advise the Chinese Na- 
tionalists. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson objected 
to this position and the matter was put on 
the agenda of a National Security Council 
meeting December 29, 1949. Gen. Omar 
Bradley stated the case for holding Formosa. 
He made a bad jobofit. Acheson dominated 
the meeting with a few well-chosen ques- 
tions. Example: Were the armed forces 
ready and willing to commit the necessary 
forces to hold Formosa? 

Representatives of the Armed Forces an- 
swered that they were not willing to com- 
mit major portions of United States strength 
to the island. Nobody asked the pertinent 
question: Would it cost the United States 
more in terms of commitment of armed 
strength to hold Formosa or to lose Formosa? 
The discussion degenerated into fuzzy agree- 
ment with Acheson that nothing could or 
should be done. When Truman looked 
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around the room for dissenters to the Ache- 
son view, he did not hear any, although sev- 
eral of the officials went away muttering 
that the wrong policy had been adopted. 

In Washington today, responsible people 
will agree on the following points: (1) The 

2d States could hold Formosa; (2) the 
Chinese Nationalists cannot hold Formosa 
without United States help; (3) the fall of 
Formosa will make much less difficult the 
Communist conquest of Indochina and the 
Philippines; (4) a Communist Formosa may 
call for a 20 to 40 percent increase of United 
States strength in the Pacific; (5) this in- 
crease will cost a great deal more than the 
cost of holding Formosa. 

In spite of the implications of these five 
propositions, there is no serious move in 
Washington to reverse the December For- 
mosa decision. Any effort to revive the issue 
gets lost in the old argument about whether 
the United States can cooperate with Chiang 
Kai-shek. Chiang said last week that he 
would be willing to see General MacArthur 
assume responsibility for the integrity of 
Formosa. If the United States through Mac- 
Arthur did assume responsibility, such ques- 
tions as Chiang’s personality would recede 
into proper perspective. Formosa could then 
be weighed in terms of future peril to the 
free world rather than in terms of past 
United States and Chinese mistakes. So 
weighed, Formosa could and would be de- 
fended. 

BACKS TO THE WALL 

As chief of Time’s Shanghai Bureau from 
1945 to 1948, William Gray watched the dis- 
integration of Nationalist China at first hand, 
came home doubtful that the Nationalists 
would ever be able to wage effective war 
against the Chinese Communists. Recently 
Gray, now a Life editor, visited Formosa, 
Nationalist China’s last outpost. His cabled 
report: 

Formosa represents the greatest irony in 
Asia today. Here, in its last refuge, Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Government has shed the chaos 
and despair of the mainland, and, at least 
temporarily, appears to be leading an al- 
most serene and even well-managed exist- 
ence. Nobody expects that this favorable 
state of affairs can last indefinitely, but for 
the present it must be regarded as a major 
phenomenon in the struggle for Asia. This 
rich, green, formerly Japanese-ruled island 
is a spot of unaccustomed order. The Nation- 
alist Government has pulled itself into pre- 
sentable shape. 

Chiang’s Government has come to a work- 
ing peace with Formosa’s people, so well that 
about 4,500 young Formosans are willingly 


the expected invasion attempt comes, prob- 
ably this summer, 


No beggars 
ung United States diplomat in For- 


a situation that China has 

1 years.” It is a situation in which 

on time, the island countryside 

is peaceful, the currency is gold backed and 

for months has been stable. There are no 

ragged refugees or beggars on the streets, no 

agitators infl€aming the students, no discern- 

ible great abuses of economic power of large- 
scale corruption. 

The prime minister, gray, smiling little 
General Chen Cheng, claims with evident 
pleasure that “in the whole of Asia, For- 
mosa is perhaps the most stable and pros- 
perous area.” It is at least equally impor- 
tant, as the island’s Princeton-educated Gov- 
ernor K. C. Wu points out, that Formosa “is 
the only place in the Far East that has no 
serious Commvnist menace from within.” 

The exact strength of Nationalist troops 
on Formosa is a military secret, but includ- 
ing some 60,000 to 80,000 troops who arrived 


last week after the abandonment of Hainan 
Island, the island’s defensive force probably 
numbers around 400,000. There is some in- 
dication that this force, like the latest gov- 
ernment on Formosa, is a better force than 
the dispirited armies that lost the mainland, 
The recent abandonment of Hainan Island, 
the Nationalists point out, was a tactical 
decision taken 2 months before by General- 
issimo Chiang and his staff. 

The evacuation of Hainan, it was ob- 
served, came off without the mass defec- 
tions to the Communists which had marked 
similar Nationalist retreats during the cam- 
paign on the mainland. At a south For- 
mosan port where Hainan evacuees were dis- 
embarking, I asked a wounded young cap- 
tain: “Could you have defeated the Com- 
munists on Hainan if you had not been 
ordered to withdraw?” “Without question,” 
he snapped back. His answer was probably 
a fair indication of the spirit of Hainan’s 
five defending armies. 

What do the Nationalists now ask of the 
United States? First of all, further eco- 
nomic aid: a $30,000,000 currency stabiliza- 
tion fund, which would release their own 
gold for economic development, and another 
$20,000,000 worth of economic assistance up 
to June 30, when the present ECA program 
ends. After that, Governor Wu has a sim- 
ple formula: $10,000,000 a month in Amer- 
ican economic aid until Formosa can get on 
its feet. 

But the Nationalists on Formosa are also 
renewing their hope of military aid. Chiang 
Kai-shek’s formula: “The United States 
should match the forms of aid given to the 
Communists by Soviet Russia. We do not 
expect more than what the Soviet is giv- 
ing.” This would imply everything up to jet 
planes manned by American pilots, since the 
Russians now provide them for the Chinese 
Communists. 

No denial 


What about this durable and much-de- 
bated personality, the Generalissimo, now 
that he has taken back the presidency? 
Chiang has done nothing at all to revive 
himself as a hero; if he is a reviving force, 
it is because the Communists, Chinese and 
Russian, have made him so. 

Chiang neither ducks the sorry facts of 
his government’s failures on the mainland 
nor denies that much past aid was dissi- 
pated in those disasters. Chiang suggests a 
military ECA, in effect an effort similar to 
that directed by United States Lt. Gen. 
James A. Van Fleet in Greece. Who would 
direct such an undertaking in Formosa? 
The Generalissimo would consider it “rea- 
sonable” for General MacArthur, as Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, to assume 
responsibility for Formosa’s integrity pend- 
ing the signing of a Japanese peace treaty. 
But Chiang insists that there be no infringe- 
ments of China’s sovereignty or administra- 
tive integrity. Such a move, of course, 
would take the Nationalists off the hook, 
and place a United States guaranty on the 
retention of Formosa. 


No doubt 


It seems clear that the defenders of For- 
mosa, fighting a 5,000,000-man army drawn 
from the cheap and endless manpower of 
China’s mainland, are almost hopelessly 
doomed by sheer numbers if the Reds are 
ready to waste Chinese lives freely, as no 
doubt they are. Further, remembering the 
past, I think it is still easy to wonder whether 
or not the Nationalist high command seri- 
ously wants to stage a last-ditch fight to save 
Formosa. 

But I am impressed by the earnestness of 
younger men far beneath the stature of 
Chiang—Chinese who still seem to want to 
fave their people from communism. They 
are the men who cannot escape; they have 
no place else to go, They include the troops 
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trained by VMI-educated Gen. Sun Li-jen 
with United States Army methods, and they 
include United States trained Navy men 
whose destroyer escorts are running out of 
83-inch shells. Somewhere along the ragged 
route of failure the United States rightly or 
wrongly assumed a moral obligation to these 
younger Chinese. The look of a hungry 
friend is in their eyes now. 

The moral question of America’s right to 
supply arms in a civil war seems to have van. 
ished when the Russians moved in wholesale 
on the other side. The Russians are now 
supplying the Chinese Red army not only 
with jet planes and Soviet advisers but with 
highly modern artillery and other weapons. 

In this situation, as long as there are anti- 
Communist forces on Formosa who say they 
want to resist, the morality of renewed 
United States aid is hard to challenge, 


Is This Also a Truman Red Herring? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting an editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune, published under 
date of May 26, 1950, entitled “The Hid- 
den Treason”: 


THE HIDDEN TREASON 


The small, stocky figure of Harry Gold, 
propelled suddenly from a colorless ano- 
nymity into world notoriety, is a portent of 
a deeply disturbing kind. There was noth- 
ing about Mr. Gold to distinguish him from 
hundreds of thousands of other Americans 
in minor technical or professional jobs. O! 
comparatively recent immigrant stock, in 
modest circumstances, with a good mind 
which had made excellent use of the great 
educational opportunities offered to all in 
this country, he was a hospital biochemist 
living in a quiet obscurity and apparently 
absorbed in his work. To find him at all the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation had to 
dredge painstakingly through a list of some 
1,200 names. But once found, he has been 
arrested, charged with being the interme- 
diary in the Soviet espionage system through 
whom the British Dr. Klaus Fuchs passed to 
the Kremlin the most precious and the most 
elaborately guarded secrets in history. 

It is his utter obscurity, his completely 
protective coloration, which is frightening 
His own family and associates never remote- 
ly suspected, they declare, that he had any 
Communist leanings or connections. He re- 
ceived his science degree from a Catholic 
university. He was not a rebel or a fighter 
he was not a victim of persecution, there was 
nothing to mark him as even a possible mem- 
ber of the vast Communist conspiracy 
against our western civilization, Yet if the 
FBI is to be believed, that conspiracy some- 
how managed to reach out, to pluck him 
from the countless thousands of his fellows 
and convert him into a singularly dangerous 
agent for the subversion of the society whose 
privileges he so quietly enjoyed. 

Proof, of course, remains to be established 
But whatever the judgment as to Mr. Gold 
himself, no one can doubt—certainly 00 
after the Canadian cases, the Fuchs case, the 
Hiss case, the many other similar evidences 
of recent years—that this is the insidious 
way in which Soviet Russian conspiracy, !2- 
filtration, and treason operate in our society 
The lengths to which the FBI had to go 
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make this arrest are instructive, and dis- 
turbing, in themselves. We are often ace 
cused of an anti-Communist hysteria, and 
the excesses Of McCarthyism give too much 
ground for the charge. But there is a rea- 
son behind even the excesses, and before the 
portentous figure of the obscure Mr. Gold, 
no one can deny that it exists. 





Railroad Retirement Benefits Should Be 
Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of months ago I introduced H. R. 
7063, which is a bill to increase the 
amount of money being paid retired 
railroad men under the terms of the 
Federal statute covering railroad retire- 
ment benefits. I have felt for a long 
time—and said so publicly—that retire- 
ment payments to these men are much 
toolow. They should be increased. 

Retirement benefits generally have 
been increased throughout the United 
States over a period of years. Only the 
other day, General Motors entered into 
a 5-year contract with its hundreds of 
thousands of employees, under the terms 
of which it was agreed that retirement 
enefits paid by the company, when sup- 
lemented by general welfare retirement 
payments, should be in the sum of not 
less than $100 per month. This contract 
marks a new landmark in the payment 
of retirement benefits to the working 
people of America. It is a goal at which 
we aim, 

In many instances noncontributing re- 
tirement programs furnish real compe- 
tition to the contributing railroad retire- 
ment program. To my mind, the em- 
ployee who makes heavy contributions 
over a period of his active life should 
have this fact calculated in his retire- 
ment payments. In other words, where 
& person over a period of years actually 
puts a part of his salary into a fund for 
the purpose of later producing benefits, 
this fact should be recognized in the size 
of the returns which come to him in his 
oldage. I do not believe the retirement 
systems throughout the Nation go far 
enough to adequately recognize this 
principle 

My bill provides that retirement 
benefits shall be increased by 25 percent. 
In the light of the increased living costs, 
I think this addition to present retire- 
ment benefits is in order. An annuitant 
receiving $100 per month now is decid- 
faly in a worse condition than he was 
in 1935, receiving the same amount of 
money. House rent, groceries, clothing, 
and incidentals have all increased enor- 
ously in price. Railroad retirement 
benefits have not increased in anything 
ixe the same percentage. The railroad 
man looking forward to a life of comfort 
and rest after a long run of active duty 
on the great railroads of this country is 
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met by disappointment. He is entitled 
to more consideration. 

It has been said that the Reserve Fund 
is not of sufficient size to stand addi- 
tional benefits. There are, of course, 
serious differences of opinion as to this 
matter. The fund, however, has with- 
stood withdrawals at a time when they 
were much heavier upon the fund, con- 
sidering the amount of money coming 
into the fund, than at the present time. 
I am reasonably satisfied that additional 
benefits can be given without seriously 
jeopardizing the solvency of the fund. 
Even though this were not the case, I 
would say that Congress might look into 
the matter of whether or not a contribu- 
tion might be made to the fund to equal- 
ize the amount which is paid by Congress 
into noncontributing pensions. 

This is a serious matter, and one which 
should call for the attention and con- 
sideration at an early date of those in- 
terested in railroading. Our elder rail- 
road people should not be allowed to per- 
ish before some adequate increase in 
pension is worked out for them, 





The European Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article on the 
necessity of admitting Germany to the 
Council of Europe if western defense is 
to be more than an illusory slogan. The 
article is by the brilliant French jour- 
nalist Bertrand de Jouvenel and ap- 
pears in the European supplement to 
Human Events. Since it was written 
the realistic proposal by Foreign Minis- 
ter Schuman for merging French and 
German steel and coal industries has 
given the brightest ray of hope for Eu- 
rope in many a decade. 

THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 
WESTERN DEFENSE?—NOTHING 
(By Bertrand de Jouvenel) 

Paris, April 1950—Many a time in this 
correspondence I have dwelt upon the in- 
creasing peace of mind of the Europeans 
under the Marshall plan. A sense of recov- 
ery, of return to normalcy has relieved Eu- 
ropean anxiety, and induced individuals, 
feeling solid ground, to form and pursue their 
private plans. However, this new-found con- 
fidence has come from hugging daily reality 
and abstaining from looking too far to the 
future. The gloominess which alone pre- 
vails in Britain perhaps is due to the fact 
that only the English, so my wife bluntly 
says, retain the sense of responsibility of a 
sovereign nation. 

Thus hugging the ground, European opin- 
fon remains extremely indifferent to cold- 
war news. Whatever the news, all that mat- 
ters is that it should remain a cold war, 
There is the same incredulity about its turn- 
ing into a real war that was so rudely shat- 
tered in May 1940. A slight tremor shook 
the upper reaches of European opinion after 
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the Privateer disaster. A number of people 
slowly grasped that the shooting had started, 
and they glimpsed the possibility that the 
Soviet mountain might start slipping down 
upon us. 

Such a thought, as soon as conceived, is 
dismissed as unbearable, for no one believes 
that some 15 western divisions could do 
anything to stop Russian lava. Not only 
are they far too weak but further they are 
strung along this long ribbon of shore which 
constitutes western Europe so that common 
defense merely means, with the one excep- 
tion of England which stands behind, that 
each national army stands on its strip of 
shore, giving and receiving no help to and 
from its neighbor. In order that the national 
armies should really help each other the 
lands would have to stand in depth facing 
Russia, as if Italians fought with Yugoslavs 
on Yugoslav ground, and French with Ger- 
mans on German ground. But, as is well 
known, neither Yugoslavia nor Germany is 
part of the combined forces. 

It would, I think, be well worth while to 
take a poll of European opinion on western 
defense. I think one would find that the 
people don’t want to think about it and, if 
pressed, do not believe in it. 


CONTROLLED SCHIZOPHRENIA 


What of the higher ups? What of the 
western European policy makers? Controlled 
schizophrenia is good mumbo-jumbo I 
learned from Dr. Fuchs. If I have rightly 
understood him, the formula provides a per- 
fect description of top western European 
thinking. Our rulers are capable of keeping 
perfectly separate their thinking about Rus- 
sia and behavior springing therefrom, and 
their thinking about Germany and behavior 
springing therefrom. 

When they think about Germany, they are 
obsessed by the regime under which this 
Nation lived from 1933 onward and by the 
evil it wrought in Europe from 1940 to 1945. 
They are haunted by the will to draw its 
teeth. For instance, in the French zone 
alone, 84,000 tons of ammunition have been 
destroyed, 16,000 blockhouses, 6,000 kilo- 
meters of underground telephones, and 13 
underground factories. Fifty thousand ex- 
Officers are under obligation to report weekly. 
Every precaution is taken to preclude rearma- 
ment of Germany, and to break the officer 
spirit (though, come to think of it, the offi- 
cers were the only ones to try anything 
against Hitler). 

When, on the other hand, our policy mak- 
ers think about Russia they desperately cast 
about for means of increasing security from 
its present level which is precisely nil. 
Were they suddenly offered a Ruritania 
standing between Russia and themselves, a 
land of proven military prowess and under a 
sympathetic Christian Democrat government, 
they would welcome it with open arms into 
their alliance and association. But this 
Ruritania is called western Germany. And 
that is enough to change our policy-makers’ 
mood from “come in” to “keep down.” This, 
as everyone indeed knows, stultifies all talk 
of western defense. 


THE ARGUMENT ABOUT GERMANY 


If you ask a western European policy 
maker why Western Germany is to be kept 
down, you will probably produce an out- 
pouring of emotional arguments: “Have you 
no memory? Don’t you remember what they 
did in Europe from 1940 to 1945?” The 
leading feeling you will ascertain is that it 
would be morally wrong to let Germany re- 
turn too fast to a normal status. It is then 
for us a moral duty, as my friend Raymond 
Aron puts it with brilliant humor, “to lose 
time.” 

The idea of returning Germany to a nor- 
mal status over a period of years proceeds 
from the wrong-headed identification of a 
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nation with an individual offender. This 
policy was pursued once after the First World 
War and worked out very badly. At the out- 
set, under the shock of defeat, those Germans 
came forward who were most attuned to the 
western spirit and they had to bear the full 
brunt of our severity. I remember as a 
child seeing the German plenipotentiaries 
shut up at the Hotel des Reservoirs at Ver- 
sailles—these were our friends in Germany 
and we burdened them in German eyes with 
the humiliation they, and not the imperial- 
ists, were made to bear. Over the years the 
treatment of Germany improved while her 
governments worsened. German warmong- 
ers could point to tHe fact that those Ger- 
mans inclined toward the Allies, an 
Erzberger, a Rathenau, had got the worst 
deal. Finally our feelings were completely 
relaxed when Hitler came in, and he, of all 
people, got the benefit of our having worked 
off our nerves on Stresemanns and Briinings. 
This he offered to the German Nation as a 
proof that his high-handed policy was the 
efiective one. 

This time we have seen to it ourselves that 
the best Germans from our point of view 
should be in the saddle. Is it reasonable to 
humiliate precisely the men of our choice 
and to identify in the popular mind their 
tenure of office with the maximum unequal- 
ity of treatment, so that again, others com- 
ing after them and far less our friends will 
get a better deal? This procedure is obvi- 
ously absurd. How much wiser the behavior 
of the Allies in 1814. They saw that if they 
installed in France a government sympa- 
thetic to their view of European order, they 
would give it a deep and firm foundation by 
making it plain that France got a far better 
treaty than she was entitled to out of con- 
sideration for her new government. 

But the procedure we follow is not only 
unwise, it is, further, unjust. A nation is 
not in fact an individual who should do time 
before it can be paroled. We cannot have it 
both ways and in seeking out those we held 
guilty of inhuman actions we in fact ad- 
mitted this obvious truth that a nation is a 
collection of people. It is not moral, it is 
highly immoral to punish those who have 
suffered under the Nazi regime. Take the 
case of Walter Eucken who died recently, an 
example of intellectual resistance under 
nazism. After he had endured all this, he 
had to end his life treated as a vanquished 
foe. One may say that this atonement for 
others is highly Christian—yes, if self- 
chosen, but then it should not stop at the 
borders of Germany and we should all do 
penance for the sins of our erring brethren. 
It would indeed be a grand sight if all the 
rulers visited Hitler’s death place to meditate 
on the crime of pride. 


most 


A DIRECTORATE OF DEFENSE 

It is your correspondent’s opinion that 
Germany should be admitted into the Coun- 
cil of Europe on equal terms and that real 
powers should be granted to a civilian di- 
rectorate of European defense. The nations 
should be taxed a certain percentage of their 
national budgets in favor of this directorate 
of defense which would dispose of these re- 
sources in favor of a European army, while 
national armies would be restricted to po- 
lice and colonial forces. I fear the manna 
of American treasure falling on the several 
national armies, which may then touch up 
the regimental colors of yore. This is not 
common defense, but waste of money. What 
you Want as defense directorate is not a 
clutter of generals, each imbedded in his na- 
tional military tradition and a servant of his 
own vvernment, but first-rate statesmen, 
like Churchill most obviously. Let such men 
build up European defense; they would build 
up European unity as a by-product. Let 
them be elected by their national constitu- 
encies. These ideas may seem of excessive 
simplicity. But we shall not advance to- 








ward European unity until we have decided 
to give a certain body of Europeans a distinct 
mandate and real powers to achieve its 
objects. 

PATRIOTISM AND THE SOVIETS 


A friend has just come to me, hot from 
reading an American commentator’s remark 
that French patriotism provides a powerful 
counterfoil to Communist action, and he 
urges me to explain how far this view is op- 
posed to the truth. Indeed, French popular 
patriotism is now the most solid weapon of 
the Soviets in their policy toward France and 
western union. Yes, French patriotism 
balked the Communists in their efforts to grip 
the masses until the fateful day in 1935 when 
Laval, visiting Stalin in Moscow, gained 
from him a concession which he deemed a 
great victory and which turned out a most 
fatal gift to France: the admission that the 
French workers should concern themselves 
with national defense. Within 24 hours, with 
miraculous dexterity, the Communist Hu- 
manité ceased insulting the army and ven- 
tured into praise of our military heroes; Joan 
of Arc, whose memory had heretofore been 
mocked, was suddenly honored as “that most 
glorious daughter of the people.” And Red 
cells vied in procession around her statue 
with the traditional salutes of Catholic 
school children. 

This right-about turn was immensely 
effective. The Frenchman cherishes na- 
tional glory and was lashed into a fury by 
Communist guile. He lapped up the pa- 
triotic language which was used without 
shame by the Communist leaders, and indeed 
probably with sincere relish. This was 15 
years ago. During all that time the Com- 
munists have been steeped in patriotism, 
with the sole exception of the 2 years during 
which the Hitler-Stalin alliance was in vigor. 
And during that time they had little oppor- 
tunity for public utterances, having been 
silenced first by Daladier and subsequently 
by the Vichy government, which turned out 
very much to their advantage. After the 
German attack on Russia they, of course, 
returned to patriotism. Thus during all but 
2 years of a period of 15, and these 2 a time 
of silence, the French Communists have 
spoken the language of patriotism. All those 
who have risen in the party during this 
period—that is, practically all those who are 
now active (it is a party of extremely young 
organizers)—have heard no other language. 

And my personal opinion is that this lan- 
guage is spoken from the heart. The Com- 
munists feel far happier, as well as im- 
mensely more successful, now that they iden- 
tify themselves with the past glories of 
France, than they did while they derided 
them, a practice which only pleases a small 
minority of debunking intellectuals. They 
have established firmly in their minds that 
they were the main heroes of the resistance, 
and indeed their present political enemies 
complacently adopted this thesis in the years 
1944 to 1946; M. Mauriac then calling upon 
them in the Figaro, the building of which 
they now stone, that as they had done most, 
so should they—and so on, 

But, will you say, if the French Commu- 
nists are genuine patriots, how come that 
they oppose the building up of national de- 
fense? I will answer with another query: Do 
you call them bad patriots, those who served 
the British Government rather than the 
Vichy government? To the Communists to- 
day the real friend of France is Russia, and 
our Government is alining us in a coalition 
against our national interest. They use the 
whole vocabulary of resistance: The Govern- 
ment collaborates with the present imperial- 
ist power, and in the true interest of France 
this destructive subservience is to be patri- 
otically opposed. Will people believe that? 
Well, quite a number of announced patriots 
believed during the occupation that the re- 
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sistance had to be hunted down; that, Surely 

The Communists find themselves today in 
an exceedingly strong position toward the 
tenets of traditional popular patriotism. 
They oppose the Indochina war, but so dig 
Clemenceau. Popular patriotism has never 
been interested in overseas territories. The 
obsession of popular patriotism since 1879, 
when the greatest military nation of Europe 
was so humiliatingly defeated by Prussia 
single-handed, has always been Germany. 
Is it toward Germany that our Government 
takes precautions? Nay; it is against Russia 
who “saved us” in 1914 and again in 1944. 
“Aw! Forget the Americans and the Brit- 
ish. It is thanks to the Russians that the 
Germans were groggy.” Thus, the Commu- 
nists. And they say, “Beware, the German 
will come back.” Who thinks of the German, 
the hereditary enemy? Wedo. Yet tomor- 
row your treacherous Government, true heir 
of Vichy, is going to rearm the Germans, 
spearhead of a coalition against Russia and 
some time master of Europe after all. Can 
we call that a weak case? And is it still 
arguable that French patriotism is a shield 
against communism? Nay; it is a handle, 
thanks to which the Communists can turn 
the nation against governmental policy and 
hold back the necessary inclusion of Germany 
in western Europe. 

Popular patriotism is an unwieldy passion, 
It will run steadily against an ancient foe, 
regardless of new dangers and new necessi- 
ties. As early as the eighteenth century, 
when it was far less violent a passion, France 
was shaken by Choiseul’'s swing from the tra- 
ditional alliance with Prussia to the alliance 
with the three-century-old foe, Austria, and 
many historians regard it as a major cause 
of the French Revolution. In our time, call- 
ing to patriotism for European federation 
against the Soviet threat is almost in vain 
It is the Communists who can successfully 
appeal to patriotism. Their opponents must 
invoke love of individual liberty and point 
out that such liberty can be maintained only 
in a new political structure. 


THE KING OF THE PELGIANS 


Belgium, that exemplary country of Europe, 
ever quoted as a model of industriousuess 
and liberalism, is tied up in a pretty mess. 
According to the principles of monarchy, 
Leopold is her king. This status has been 
put to the democratic test and he got 58 
percent of the votes; far more than did Mr 
Truman in 1948, or Mr. Attlee in 1945. And 
the power wielded by Mr. Truman is In- 
measurably greater, Then a cry was started 
according to which a king cannot be the king 
of a mere majority. This was asserted, for 
instance, by an admirable English paper 
which upholds the memory of William of 
Orange. Would he in 1689 have obtained 58 
percent of the votes? One doubts it. Bel- 
gian politicians of the Socialist and Liberal 
Parties have developed on this occasion quite 
remarkable theories on the limitless right 0! 
minorities. If their utterances are collected 
it shall be seen that the majority principle 
is entirely denied, an interesting departure 

The root of the matter, of course, lies 
deep. King Leopold’s fight to regain 5 
throne may be regarded as part of a great 
struggle raging all through formerly occU- 
pied countries. At the liberation, those WA 
had held positions of responsibility, hov 
ever they had got them, had done things 
which those without responsibilities had n° 
done. There were reasons to sweep them 
aside, often rightly and often wrongly. Thvs 
the great openings, the great carpet-baggins 
era. Now in a stabler situation a come-back 
is staged by those who regard its success * 
necessary to clear their honor. And the 
greatest of the “‘come-backers” is King Leo- 
pold who is watched with the keenest in- 
terest by those in other countries who find 
themselves in a somewhat similar position. 
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American Farming Era 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1950 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently had a chance to go over some of 
the farm lands in Louisiana, the condi- 
tion of which I have been familiar with 
for many years. On this trip, I visited 
some of the farms which I had seen in 
the low period of the depression in 1932 
and 1933. I had a chance to compare 
these farms now with the condition in 
which I saw them at the early period. I 
was amazed at the vast change that has 
occurred. 

In 1932 to 1936, farms in Webster, 
Claiborne, Bossier, Red River, De Soto, 
Bienville, and Caddo Parishes were being 
used for the growing of cotton. These 
same farms are still usec for this pur- 
pose although there is at present a 
greater diversity in farming. In the 
1932-36 period a great many of these 
farms were classified as submarginal 
farms, and I heard many of our people 
refer to the fact that the farms had lost 
their value as a means of earning a live- 
lihood for our people. They were, so 
these people stated, so rundown, de- 
pleted, and eroded as to be unprofitable 
for use in sustaining families. 

The years have brought a vast change 
in the condition of these same farms. 
Last year, which was one of our best 
cotton years, I was told that these farms 
in the hill section produced an amazing 
amount of cotton. In the period of 1932- 
36, the hill farmer, on many of these 
farms, required from 5 to 7 acres to 
produce a 500-pound bale of cotton. 
Some of them did not produce that much 
cotton. Last year, these farmers, so I 
was told, produced from a bale to a bale 
and a fourth per acre of cotton. Some 
oo rs did even better than this in the 

On the bottom farms which in the 
1932-36 period produced a bale of cotton 
to an acre, last year they produced two 


bales or better to the acre. 

I attended meetings of our cotton 
farmers last fall and I was amazed at the 
cotton production stories being told. At 
one of these meetings, I can recall that 
I publicly referred to some of the stories 
of cotton production as being so fabulous 
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s to border on the type of what we call 
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fish stories. Whether these tales re- 
ported by some of our farmers with ref- 
erence to two to two and a half bales per 
acre are correct makes little difference. 
The important thing is that our per-acre 
Production of cotton is now at an all- 


ume high. 
_ It was in this area, Mr. Speaker, that 
in the 1932-36 period the United States 


Government chose to establish what is 
know n as land-utilization projects. 
These projects were located in areas sur- 


Tounded by land so poor as to be classi- 
fi ibmarginal land. The farmers 
was not worth cultivating in many 
Instances, 


ed « 
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Said 
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The land-utilization projects 








were built on land which was considered 
too poor for cultivation. It is in these 
general areas to which I now have ref- 
erence in this statement. 

Just as important as the increased pro- 
duction of cotton is the increase in the 
grade of the cotton produced on these 
farms. In the 1932-36 period cotton be- 
ing produced from the so-called submar- 
ginal hill lands in Louisiana was of a 
rather low grade of seven-eighths-inch 
staple. By dint of repeated efforts by 
experimentation and by much toil, the 
staple length of the cotton has been in- 
creased to 1-inch, to 114.-inch, and even 
1%-inch fiber. Now, on this hill land, 
much of which, as I have said, was con- 
sidered submarginal in the thirties, the 
grade has improved and the length of 
the staple has been increased. As a re- 
sult of this, naturally, the price of the 
cotton crop has improved and our 
farmers are benefiting vastly from im- 
proved methods and increased harvest. 

One, will naturally ask what has 
brought about such a vast change in 
the cotton lands in Louisiana; what has 
improved the appearance of the coun- 
tryside, the condition of the farm houses, 
and the aspect and attitude of our 
farmers, especially the hill farmers. It 
has been due in large measure to the 
Federal soil-conservation program, com- 
bined with the program of maintaining 
reasonable farm prices. In the early 
period the soil-conservation program 
began by trying to bring order out of 
chaos in the farm area. This program 
was begun as an educational one and 
gradually expanded from a few farms 
until it covered practically every farm 
on the countryside. The program is now 
accepted as a fundamental part of farm- 
ing operations. 

By beginning with education and the 
proper use of land, by the elimination of 
gullies, land wash, and erosion, by build- 
ing terraces, and by the institution gen- 
erally of good farming practices, the 
value and utility of our farms has grad- 
ually been brought out. Land which 
when I came to Congress was made un- 
sightly by gullies and erosion is now vast- 
ly improved in its appearance. Farmers 
who were bankrupt, faced the future 
with discouragement and helplessness, 
now insist on raising the fertility of the 
soil by use of fertilizers. They are now 
demanding better homes, electrification 
of them and their barns, and the use of 
modern machinery. These same farmers 
are now facing the future with confi- 
dence and full of plans for improvement 
on their farms and the advancement of 
their families. In the countryside which 
in 1933-36 was devoid of beauty, we now 
see little flower gardens, rows of shade 
trees, and pretty little houses dotting the 
countryside. 

To my mind, the amazing part of this 
picture is the fact that all of these 
changes have occurred within the short 
space of time since I began to serve this 
area in the Congress of the United 
States. Had I been told that so much 
could have been done in such a short 
time when I first came to Congress, I 
would have seriously doubted the truth- 
fulness of such an assertion. And yet, I 
am a part of all of that program, I have 
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supported every part, parcel, and portion 
of the soil-conservation program. I 
have bent every effort and energy of my 
congressional life in working to improve 
the lot of our farmers. In my first cam- 
paign for Congress, I witnessed countless 
cases of hard-working, honest hill farm- 
ers of north Louisiana, with wives and 
children, who finished the year with less 
than $25 to $50 profits from a whole 
season’s effort. I resolved that the des- 
perate financial plight of our farmers 
should be my first consideration in Con- 
gress. 

As I review the years, I too feel that 
we from farming sections can look for- 
ward with considerably more confidence 
in the future than we can with pleasure 
view the struggles of the past. Benight- 
ed, misguided, and depression farming 
programs have given way to well-direct- 
ed and well-balanced soil conservation 
programs of the present. We see to a 
remarkable extent the advantages of this 
great program at the present time. We 
reap the advantages of this great pro- 
gram; but in a larger sense, it is our 
children and their children who will reap 
the magnificent benefits of a well-di- 
rected conservation farm program; and 
they in time will rise up to thank those 
foresighted individuals in authority, in- 
terested in improvement of farm life, 
who have made possible the new day 
for our farmers in the United States. 





Public Power in Michigan 





REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
most amusing, as well as amazing, to 
hear the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DonpERO] arise here in 
the House the other day and denounce 
public power as communistic, or social- 
istic. 

The power business is a public busi- 
ness. Electricity has become a necessity 
of our modern life. It must be handled 
by a monopoly, and any monopoly of a 
necessity of life is a public business. Be- 
sides, the water power of the Nation al- 
ready belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment. That was decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in both the 
Ashwander case and the Appalachian 
Power case. 

Suppose the private-power interests 
had as complete a monopoly of the elec- 
trical industry as the telephone com- 
panies have of the telephone business; 
just think what a burden the users of 
electricity would have to bear. 

I pay more for a telephone in my 
apartment here in Washington—if I 
never pick up the receiver—than I pay 
for both gas and electricity in that 
apartment. Two years ago I put a tele- 
phone in my office in Tupelo, Miss., and 
it cost me more—if I never picked up the 
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receiver—than I paid for both gas and 
electricity in my home there. 

If the American people paid as much 
in proportion for electricity as they now 
have to pay for telephones, in some 
places, they would do well to have one 
light in each house, and the chances are 
that the farmers would be in the dark 
from Maine to California. 

Yet we find some people who want to 
turn the water power of the Nation over 
to this sprawling monopoly known as the 
Power Trust, so they can plunder the 
American people with rates all out of 
proportion, and limited only by the con- 
sumer’s ability to pay. 

The attempts now being made by pri- 
vate power interests to prevent the build- 
ing of public power lines to supply power 
to municipally owned systems and farm- 
ers’ cooperatives and force the Govern- 
ment to turn the power over to the Power 
Trust at these dams which the Govern- 
ment has constructed on our navigable 
streams and their tributaries is a repe- 
tition of their old scheme by which they 
tried to get their hands on the power 
generated on the Tennessee River by the 
TVA, and also along the Columbia River, 
and other navigable streams and their 
tributaries. 

If they had succeeded, we would have 
had no yardstick to show the American 
people what electricity is really worth, 
and we would all be paying the enormous 
overcharges now imposed upon the peo- 
ple of Michigan—outside of those munic- 
ipalities such as Lansing and Kalamazoo 
that own and operate their own power 
systems. 

This is the battle of the century. 

The greatest wealth this country has, 
outside of the soil from which we live, 
is the water power in our navigable 
streams and their tributaries, in which 
there are 394,0600,000,060 kilowatt hours 
of hydroelectric power going to waste 
every year. If it were developed and 
firmed-up to the peak of the average 

we could not only electrify this 
ry from one side to the other, but 
uld heat every house from Maine 
with electric energy—the 
inest, cleanest heat in the 
world. 
SANTEE-COOPER 

But the private power interests are 
trying to destroy these yardsticks, such 
as that of the TVA, and the Bonneville 
Administration. They are now making 
a terrific drive to get their hands on the 
power generated at the Santee-Cooper 
hydrcelectriec power project in South 

Yarolina, for the purpose of blocking the 
fforts now being made to get that elec- 
tricity to the farmers of that State at 
rates they can afford to pay. 

I am familiar with the Santee-Cooper 
project. I went all the way to South 
Carolina, and addressed a joint session 
of the Ike lature in favor of that great 
developmert, when the bill for its crea- 
tion was being considered, and was being 
fought by these same private power in- 
terests that are now trying to get their 
hands on that power, in order to monop- 
olize it and deny its benefits to the farm- 

her consumers in South Caro- 
lina. They want to destroy the Santee- 
Cooper yardstick, just as they have at- 
tempted to destroy the TVA yardstick, 


ers, anc Oo 
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he Eonneville administration yardstick, 

and other yardsticks of public-power 
systems, in order to impose exorbitant 
rates on the people who use electricity, 
and who have the right to get it at rates 
based upon the cost of generation, trans- 
mission, and distribution. 

This Santee-Cooper project will be 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars to 
the people of South Carolina during this 
generation, if the State will just main- 
tain it as a public-power system, keep 
the hands of private interests off of it, 
hold the rates down to the lowest possible 
level commensurate with sound invest- 
ment, and use it as a yardstick to show 
the neople of Sovth Carolina, as well as 
the surrounding States, what electricity 
is really worth. 

Now let’s get back to the State of 
Michigan, and see what public power is 
doing for the people of that State, and 
what it would do if all the people of 
Michigan could enjoy its benefits. 

The city of Lansing, the capital of 
Michigan, has one of the finest public 
power systems in the country, and has 
had for 56 years. I wonder if that is 
considered socialism or communism in 
Michigan. 

The city of Lansing generates and dis- 
tributes electricity to the people of a 
city of more than 90,000 population. The 
people of Lansing get their power 
through this public power system far 
below the rates charged by the private 
power companies in the State of Michi- 
gan. 

That public power system is valued at 
more than $18,900,000, and has long 
Since paid for itself. The city does not 
owe a dime on it. The power furnished 
free to the city, together with the taxes 
paid by this municipal system, I dare 
say, exceed the taxes paid by any pri- 
vate power company in any city of its 
size in that State. 

It has no water in its stock, and is not 
controlled by a useless holding company, 

Then there is the city of Kalamazoo, 
another leading city in the State of Mich- 
igan, with a population around 60,000. 
IXalamazoo has its own public power sys- 
tem, and has had for 35 years, on which 
it does not owe a dime. 

I wonder if the people of Kalamazoo 
think it is communistic or socialistic 
for that city to own and operate its own 
electric light and power system, which 
pays, I dare say, more taxes, or more 
money in lieu of taxes, than is paid by 
the power companies in the average city 
of its size in Michigan. It has no water 
in its stock, and is not obligated to any 
holding company. 

There is Bay City, Mich., another 
thriving city of about 50,000 population, 
which has its own public power system, 
and has had for 53 years, against which 
it does not owe a dime. Its cash contri- 
butions and taxes paid into the city 
treasury, I dare say, exceed the taxes 
paid by private power companies in any 
city of its size. 

I am sure the 


people of Bay City do 
not regard public power as communistic 


or socialistic. It is not obligated to the 
power trust through any holding com- 
pany and has no water in its stock. 

I could name you a large number of 
other cities in the State of Michigan that 
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have public power systems, and have haq 
for years and years, such as Allegan 
Cold Water, Norway, Niles, Marquette 
Wakefield, Travers City, Zeeland, Wyan. 
doite, Sturgis, South Haven, St. Louis 
Holland, Gladstone, Escanaba, Grand 
Haven—and a large number of other 
towns, cities, and municipalities in the 
State of Michigan that own and operate 
their own generating and distribution 
systems, and have for years and years, 
They have no water in the stocks of their 
power systems, and do not have to pay 
tributes to any holding companies 
Thereiore they can supply their people 
with electricity at reasonable rates. 

Let me remind thc gentleman from 
Michigan that his State is just across 
the line from Ontario, Canada. If aij 
the people of Michigan had received their 
eleciricity at the same rate they did in 
Ontario in 1849, they would have saved 
more than $117,000,000 on their light and 
power bills. 

If the people of Michigan had received 
their electricity at the Tacoma, Wash., 
rates, they would have saved more than 
$133.050,000 last year. And remember 
that the Tacoma, Wash., light and power 
system pays into the city more taxes, or 
more money in lieu of taxes, than is paid 
by the power companies in the average 
city of its size in Michigan, or any other 
State. 

And I might add that if the people of 

fichigan had got their power at the 
TVA rates paid by the people in my own 
district, they would have saved more 
than $119,000,000 on their light and 
power bills during the year 1849. 

We are not trying to nationalize th 
power industry, as the gentleman from 
Michigan has charged; but we do not 
propose to build these great dams on our 
navigable streams and their tributaries, 
and then shut cff the towns, cities, mu- 
nicipalities, and cooperative power asso- 
ciations, and turn the energy generated 
over to the Power Trust. 

As I said, the power business is a pub- 
lic business. The water power of the 
Nation already belongs to the Federal 
Government. There is enough of it g0- 
ing to waste to electrify this country 
from one side to the other, and probably 
heat every home in America. That 
water power should be developed and 
supplied to the people of the Nation at 
rates based on the cost of generation, 
transmission, and distribution, and not 
turned over to the private power Mo- 
nopoly to wring the lifeblood from the 
American people by such exorbitant 
rates as they now impose on the peop.t 
of Michigan—outside of those cities 
where they now have public powel 
systems. 

Instead of denouncing public power 
as socialistic or communistic, let us face 
the facts and follow the example st! 
by the city of Lansing, Mich., as we 
as by the TVA, the Bonneville Admin- 
istration, and other public power asgen- 
cies and municipally owned systems 
throughout the country, and get cheap 
electricity to every home, including 
every farm home, and every business ¢S- 
tablishment in America. 

That will do more to enrich our coun- 
try and bring happiness and prosper) 
to the American people in every section 
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of the Nation than anything else that 
could possibly be done now or hereafter. 
It will not only make our people pros- 

; and contented, but will place our 

y far out in front as the outstand- 
ing ler among the nations of the 
earth in the onward march of modern 
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der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of May 25, 1950: 
APPEASEMENT 
All signs now point to the probability that 
Russia is about to win another victory over 


the majority members of the United Nations 
on the question of admitting Communist 


t China from the seat she has been 
ccupying. 

Yesterday the British Government came 
out formally for the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations. France has indicated 
it will not stand in the way of such action. 
The United States will not vote in favor of 
the admission of Red China, but it will abide 


u 


7 


Thus it appears that Russia by browbeating 
all the other nations, by walking out of every 
meeting in which Nationalist China was rep- 
resented, and by boycotting all essential ac- 
tivities of the United Nations has brought 
the other countries to terms. The action 
about to be taken on China is, under these 
conditions, nothing but surrender to Russia. 
It is base appeasement of the Munich brand 
and though it may appear to settle same 
roblems temporarily it can, in the long 
un, produce nothing but harm. The demo- 
c nations of the earth never seem to 
1much from experience, no matter how 
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Mr 


Mr. MARTIN, Mr. President, yester- 
t the historic national cemetery at 
, there occurred the annual 

‘wing of the flowers on the graves by 
‘cochildren, State Senator McPher- 
» » Of Pennsylvania, presided. I had 
‘¢ honor to attend, together with Maj. 
Charles I. Carpenter, Chief of 
p of the United States Air Force. 
© Speech of the day was delivered by 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
In order that we may all have 
ruunity of reading our col- 


© 


(sott: 





league’s able and eloquent address, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH OF SENATOR JOHN W. BRICKER AT 
GETTYSBURG, PA., ON MEMORIAL Day, May 
80, 1950 


We gather this afternoon under the same 
panoply of heaven where one of the fiercest 
battles of time was fought. Those who fell 
here lived to build, and died to save the 
finest way of life thé world has Known. 
The yearning to be free is as imperishable 
today as then. Man’s right to govern him- 
self is yet inalienable. 

They fought on this field, one battle in the 
never ending conflict for human liberty and 
individual opportunity. In that age-old 
struggle first one side has forged ahead and 
then the other. At the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, human rights took a long surge for- 
ward and the cause of human freedom began 
to seem secure. From this battlefield spread 
the feeling that the Union would live, that 
righteousness would yet prevail. The ques- 
tion there was, Would America remain a 
union? Today, Will the Union remain 
American? 

During all history there has been in the 
affairs of men and nations a constant con- 
flict between the power of offense, of de- 
struction and aggression, against man’s 
ability to defend himself in his person and 
in the enjoyment of his property. 

The Battle of Gettysburg epitomized that 
conflict. In the first day the power of de- 
struction and of the offensive seemed too 
much to withstand. But on the second and 
third days the power of defense and of re- 
newed strength in a noble cause took com- 
mand. From the days of the Roman 
phalanx to the Monitor and the iron-clad 
ships, the tanks, the battleships and sub- 
marines, poison gas, bacterial warfare, the 
atom bomb, each implement of destruction 
had made necessary new defenses. The im- 
plements of peace have been ever used as 
the instruments of war. 

Science has moved from the first fire, 
through gun powder and dynamite, poi- 
sonous gas, nitroglycerin, to the fission of 
atoms and now the fusion of force into 
matter. All of these can be used for peace 
or war for good or evil. With them we can 
build or destroy. We now are living in one 
of those epochs of history when the powers 
of destruction have outrun our ability to 
defend ourselves. The end of all we love 
and cherish may come unless divine provi- 
dence takes a new hold on the hearts and 
lives of mankind. 

For a century and a half America has been 
satisfied to fight for the right to preserve 
her heritage but yet has never been bent 
on wielding power over other peoples. Ours 
has been a fortunate history. From war we 
have turned to the pursuits of peace and to 
building a mighty nation. Our hearts still 
yearn for peace. Ruthless aggression, pelf, 
power, and plunder have had no part in our 
national development. 

Our people have been willing to work. 
They have worked and used the God-given 
resources which are at hand. The spirit of 
compassion has controlled our lives. Help- 
fulness for others has been part of the life 
of America. Compassion for others is a 
glorious saga of our achievements, We have 
given bountifully of our labor and our 
wealth that others might not suffer. 

Our contribution in war has been the 
greatest of any nation, any time, anywhere. 
In the recent war we contributed 14,000,000 
men and women to the battle. Our fleets 
fought upon the seven seas. Our airmen 
flew the skies wherever the enemy could be 
found. Our soldiers carried the brunt on 
every battlefield where the enemy set foot. 
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Those who fought with us fought upon lim- 
ited segments of the world-wide battlefield. 
We gave $50,000,000,000 of our substance to 
our cobelligerents. Our total cost of war was 
half a trillion dollars. 

With only 150,000,000 people, with only 
one-sixth of the territory of the world, we 
were able to do all this. 

Since the days of the war, once mighty na- 
tions that had been able to take care of their 
own, to win wars and to prosper, to encom- 
pass much of the world, with far more peo- 
ple and far more resources than we have 
ever enjoyed, have been suppliants at our 
door. The spirit of compassion still prevails 
in the hearts of the people of our country. 
They have responded. We have poured out 
now over thirty billions of dollars to the 
needy of the world that they might not be 
engrossed in the maelstrom of an all-engulf- 
ing, destructive, godless, ruthless philosophy 
of government. Why have we been able to 
do that? The answer to that question seems 
to be an illusive one, that the world does not 
yet grasp. 

The natural resources are as great in other 
places, the fertility of the soil is just as good, 
the rains fall and the sun shines on other 
lands as they do on ours. Why have we then 
been able to do so much in the cause of 
righteousness and human liberty? Why 
are we the last bastion against an economic 
and political foe that is encompassing so 
many nations and subjecting so many 
people? 

The only answer that can be found any- 
where is that we have governed ourselves 
longer and better and been freer than any 
other people of any nation on earth today. 
That is the heritage of Gettysburg, of St. 
Mihiel, of the Global War in Europe and the 
Pacific, But more than that it is the heri- 
tage of 160 years of human liberty, individ- 
ual opportunity, the ability and the will- 
ingness to work, to build, to achieve, and to 
live a good way of life. 

The conflict to preserve this cherished her- 
itage, not alone is world-wide today; it is 
being fought at the crossroads of America. 
Various segments of that line of conflict are 
being fought out in the city councils, in 
the State legislatures, and in the Congress 
of the United States. I do not believe that 
any nation or combination of nations has 
the power to defeat us from without, but 
that heritage can be lost at home. 

Our Government is becoming daily more 
and more powerful. The greed for authority 
over others inspires many of our leaders at 
this very hour—all done, of course, in the 
name of helping humanity. Thus, did Hitler 
rise to power. By such powers did Mussolini 
enslave the people of Italy. And by such 
hypocritical claims accompanied by ruthless 
murder and purge has Stalin enslaved the 
Russians and other peoples of the world. 

If we are to be tomorrow, the kind of 
country that the men of Gettysburg died be- 
lieving America to be, dreamed that we 
should be, and yearned for us to be, we must 
keep America free and freedom loving, seif- 
governed, strong, and determined to main- 
tain the right. 

Whenever you enhance the power of gov- 
ernment, just to that degree do you suppress 
human liberty. The duty of this generation 
is to preserve the maximum of human free- 
dom, consistent with orderly self-govern- 
ment. 

Where are our dangers at home? 

Government power can destroy us, neglect 
can destroy us. Everywhere today there is 
a demand for personal economic security. 
Those who lie here had no personal security. 
They fought for personal liberty. There can 


be no economic security without political 
liberty. 
The creative genius and individual re- 


liance of a free people have enabled us to 
win every war we have fought. That cree 
va abilit< , + vy governe 


} 
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control, cannot be paid for with government 
dole or subsidy. If we are to adopt the 
methods of the power and police states that 
we have fought to suppress, it would be as 
though our country, after the war between 
the States and in memory of the flerceness 
of the Battle of Gettysburg, had adopted 
slavery as a national policy. 

Those who founded our Nation, those who 
have fought for it and builded it have ever 
known the danger of the power of govern- 
ment, the power of concentrated wealth, 


the power of organized religion, the power 
of the masses and the power of purposeful 
and selfish minorities to destroy the inalien- 


able rights of man. , 

This country was builded as a bulwark 
E I aggression and power. It was 
builded as a bulwark against the power of 
concentrated wealth and economic power 


that all might have opportunity. The 
founders knew the danger and the human 
suffering that followed in the wake of reli- 
gious bigotry and the religious war of old 
and sought to free men to worship God ac- 


cording to each individual conscience 


and 


They knew the power cof organized minori- 


ties, ruthlessly 


. trex 
country 


led—so they builded this 
as a bulwark against the power of 
the organized, selfish, willful, determined 





minorities. They, likewise, well realized that 
the majority can destroy the rights of the 
individuals and minorities, and they builded 
our § m as a protection against the power 


of the majority, who sometimes are enflamed 
by passing passions. So, thus, the individual 
and the minority groups have rights inalien- 
able as free people so long as the Constitu- 
tion abides. 

Above all, they knew and have known the 
power of organized government to destroy 
human liberty. So they builded this, our 
Government, as a bulwark against the power 
of government itself. With checks and bal- 
ances, the sovereignty of the State and local 
governments respected, with the individual's 
place secure, the police state has been no part 
of our development. 

The human heart and soul, with capacity 
for growth and development, for service and 
outreach toward man’s concept of his God, 
are the most precious things in life. To pro- 
teot them our Government was founded and 
must continue to live. What profit us, in 


the end, if we gain domination and control 
of the world, destroy our national enemies, 
and lose human liberty here at bome. 


The spiritual and moral virtues of America 


will be ours only so long as We are a free 
people. Faithfulness in this trust today in 
a mighty conflict the world around will mark 


us as worthy of a nobler tomorrow. 
ancy n 


Recre- 
w in the cause of human liberty, for 
which Gettysburg was fought, would tarnish 
the glory of the achievement of the men of 
Gettysburg. May we upon this sacred soil 
renew our determination to keep burning 

itly the torch of freedom against the day 
for which the Master lived. May peace on 
eat d will be yet the lot of men and 
1 Then we will have done just honor 
to the heroes beneath this sacred soll. 
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Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 


RecorpD, I want to call the attention of 
the Congress to a remarkable historical 
event—the publication of the first vol- 
ume of the Jefferson papers. The tre- 
mendous task of collecting, sorting, and 
editing the letters and papers of Thomas 
Jefferson is being carried on at Princeton 
University in the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent. 
Last week the first of the 52 volumes 
which will make up the completed wor! 
was presented in an appropriate cere- 
mony to the Library of Congress. A fine 
editorial discussing -the Jefferson papers 
which was published in the May 17 issue 
of the Princeton Herald follows: 


THE JEFFERSON PAPERS 


The ceremony being held this afternoon 
in Washington to commemorate the pub- 
lication of the first volume of the Jefferson 
papers marks a milestone in the history cf 
an extraordinary undertaking. The copies 
which will be presented to President Truman, 
General Marshall, and Dr. Freeman by Presi- 
dent Harold W. Dodds, represent a vast 
amount of research and the best in Ameri- 
can scholarship, yet they are but the fifty- 
second part of the whole and for that reason 
are little more than an introduction and 
a symbol of what is to come. 

Before the editors and the reseach staff 
conclude their labors, 18,000 letters written 
by Jefferson will have been printed in full 
and a further 25,000 letters writen to Jef- 
ferson cither in full or in summarized form, 

The sheer size of these figures appears to 
convey the story without further elabora- 
tion yet in point of fact it tends to obscure 
it. For all of these letters did not simply 
fall into the hands of the editors, although 
the principal Jefferson collection has been 
the property of the United States since 1848. 
The search for Jefferson documents was, and 
is, being carried out far and wide, and, as 
an instance, one was discovered in the cus- 
tody of the Otoe Indian Reservation. 

Nor do the figures convey an indication 
cf tha size and type and quality of the edi- 
torial organization required to annotate 
them, the multitude of controls required to 
catalog them, the innumerable files, crogs- 
references, microfilms, photostats, the whole 
paraphernalia behind the scenes which will 
not be seen or probably even envisaged by 
the ultimate public. 

The ceremony in Washington, therefore, 
will be an introduction, but something 
more—a tribute to Princeton University and 
the University Press, and the New York 
Times, which made the publication possible 
through financing the project as a memorial 
to the late Adolph S. Ochs, president of the 
Times. And, in a special sense, it is a trib- 
ute to the editor in chief, Dr. Julian P. Boyd, 
and his assistants, Dr. Lyman H. Butterfield 
and Mrs. Samuel S. Bryan. 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the thirty-second article by 
Mr. Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltra- 
tion of communism in our country: 
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BIGGEsT STory 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

It was slightly more than 20 years ago that 
Communists in America discovered some. 
thing Communists in Poland, Czechoslovakia 
Rumania, China and other nations have bee, 
rediscovering since 1945. 

This overpowering fact is that all Com. 
munists of the world outside Russia are mere 
Colonials after the manner of British syp. 
jects outside England, and that Stalin han- 
dies them as expendable chattels of empire 
just as the British used to handle Hindus. 
Egyptians, Polynesians, and other lesser 
breeds outside the law. 

Whoever was reading in this space yester. 
day knows that I am at present introducing 
details on that feature of the Soviet regime 
by quoting the sworn testimony of one 
Benjamin Gitlow to the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities given in 1939, 

Gitlow was one of the founders of com. 
munism in this country, a member of the 
top policy-making board in Moscow, the 
Communist International, and one of the 
very few to quarrel with Stalin and live. 

The quarrel came about this way. The 
Communist Party in the United States helq 
a national convention early in 1929 to elect 
a leadership. William Z. Foster, who is today 
the titular head of the party in this coun- 
try, campaigned as Stalin’s man. 

Jay Lovestone, of whom more in this space 
shortly, was found to be in control of 90 
percent of the delegates. 

Whereupon there came from Moscow direct 
orders from Stalin that Foster must get the 
job regardless. Lovestone and others of his 
faction were directed to get entirely out 
the party leadership and report to Moscow 
for assignment in other countries. 

Finally, the delegates were told that two 
new men would come on from Moscow 
United States representatives in the Com- 
munist International, to which the locals 
as in other countries, were supposed on paper 
to send delegates of their own choice 

In the wrangle that followed, Lovestone 
and Gitlow, as head of the party in the 
United States, and party representative on 
the International, went to Moscow to fight 
the issue out. 

There they got the big news. The Inter- 
national in fact was not superior to the 
Communist organization within the Soviet 
Union, nor the maker of its own policies 
It was actually just a dummy of foreign 
fronts for the personal decisions of the head 
of the Russian organization, J. Stalin. To- 
day, that seems obvious—yet Communists In 
Europe have found it out again and agal 
in great surprise. The ghastly shock to those 
simpletons of 20 years ago can well be 
imagined. 

Said Gitlow later: 

“When the decision was finally made % 
fought against it and voted against 
Stalin was present at the meeting and dell’- 
ered a number of speeches. He lost his u 
composure and became enraged. * * 

Gitlow said that as soon as the dum! 
meeting was over, he was controncea 
Molotov, whom we all know so well for his 
performances at early meetings of the Un! 
Nations, and formally read out of office 1! 
the high crime of having crossed the boss 

Now here in Gitlow’s own words, is the sun 
of the lesson that communism pounded }! 
him the hardest way—a lesson that 4 
Hiss, Klaus Fuchs, and who knows how a 
others, refused to learn: “I broke with | 
Communist philosophy completely, beca " 
the cornerstone of Communist philosop}y * 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, and ons 
you accept the position that the w rid - 
be improved only by the establishment 
rigorous dictatorial regime, ruled by 4 a 
men on the top, from that moment on I fe : 
that all freedom, all liberty, was & thing 0 








the past, and the very objectives that you 
wer ‘after could not be obtained. 

“and so I broke with the concept of the 
rian dictatorship and took the posi- 


rol 

ti n that if we are improved the economic lot 
of man, if man is to enjoy more political lib- 
ert if there are to take place worthwhile 
sccial changes, those changes must take place 
under coriditions which will guarantee to 


tl mass of the people more liberty, 
not less liberty. * * ® 

“In Russia we have a dictatorial regime 
that enjoys more power than any other rul- 
nment in the world, because Stalin 


he eat 








- i the small ruling clique around Stalin 
own end control and direct the economic life 
of Russia, the political life of Russia, the 
cultural life of Russia. In other words, 


what we have in Russia is a gigantic 
monopoly on the part of a ruling clique 


of all phases of Russian life.” 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
‘remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the thirty-third article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 

Biccest Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

What does the Communist conspiracy re- 
quire of its cheap, expendable manpower in 
the United States of America? When ean 
American becomes a Communist he may be 
ordered to do anything, from theft of atom 
bombs to blackmail of a high-school girl for 
her father’s office files. 

Here is just one example as told under 
oath by one who had himself been impri- 
soned as a Communist, had risen to the peak 
of party rank in this country and then had 
been contemptuously kicked downstairs by 
Stalin for the high crime of differing with 


e following is a quotation from Benja- 
min Gitlow’s testimony before the House 
nittee on Un-American Activities. It 
appears in volume II of the committee hear- 
ings on pages 4683-5, inclusive. 

In 1928 the Soviet Government was very 
hard-pressed for foreign currency, because 
ever foreign currency it could lay its 
hands on it was storing or using in prepa- 
ration for the 5-year plan. The 5-year plan 
about to begin. 

“At the same time the Soviet Union was 


=~ 


< 


was just 


gC through an internal economic crisis 
Which also curtailed the income of foreign 
curr ncy. 

“Around that time the German Commu- 
hist Party admitted to membership to the 
P ty one of the most expert engravers in 
Germany, a man who was so adept in en- 

work that he could duplicate any- 
thi 

Gitlow said the Gay-Pay-OO (Soviet se- 
cret police) then set up a counterfeiting 
pant with this expert engraver in charge, 
He continues: 

: ‘But the Gay-Pay-CO was very anxious 

0 ¢ 


. nterfeit American currency. In 1928 
Nick D 


wiCK enberg was assigned by the Gay- 
*ay-CO to find out the secrets of the serial- 
t humbers of American currency bills, 
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He once inquired of me whether I knew 
where such information could be obtained, 
ut I did not snow. I had no contacts what- 
soever. 

“After we were expelled from the party 
in 1929 it appears that Nick Dozenberg, act- 
ing for the Gay-Pay-OO, already had in his 
possession counterfeit American currency in 
the form of $100 bills, which were being ex- 
changed in Cuba, in South America and in 
the United States proper. But the exchange 
was not going ahead as quickly as the Gay- 
Pay-OO desired. What they wanted was to 
make some contact to make the exchange on 
a large scale involving several million dol- 
lars.” 

Though expelled from the Communist 
Party, Dozenberg maintained contact with 
some other members who were also exvelled, 
Gitlow said. One of these was a Dr. Valentin 
Burtan, of New York City, anxious for re- 
admission to the conspiracy and ready to 
prove himself by any means. Says Gitlow: 

“At that time, in 1933 or 1932, Burtan 
made the acquaintance, in a spneak-easy, of 
a German ex-officer, an adventurous fellow, 
who was engaged in the job of shipping con- 
traband munitions from the United States 
to Latin-American countries. 

“Burtan picked up a good acquaintance 
with this individual and said that it would 
not be a bad idea; they would contact Amtorg 
(Russian trading agency in New York.— 
Editor) to arrange for the shipping of gas 
munitions, gas bombs, etc., from the United 
States to the Soviet Union because the Soviet 
Union was very much interested in that, and 
also some of the latest forms of machine guns 
being manufactured in this country. 

“Through this German officer, the under- 
world in Chicago was contacted. They were 
first given a taste of how easy it was to pass 
the ccunterfeit money in Chicago, and then 
errangements were made in Chicago to pass, 
I believe, around a million dollars in coun- 
terfeit money at one time. 

“Purtan and this German were engaged in 
the j,ob of getting the counterfeit money over 
to Chicago, closing the deal, and bringing the 
proceeds of the sale of the counterfeit money 
back to be turned over to the Gay-Pay-OO. 
The American authorities got wind of this 
situation. The German was arrested, and he 
confessed. 

“Burtan was arrested later on, and the 
whole manipulation of this counterfeiting 
originated with the Gay-Pay-OO. The print- 
ing plant was never discovered because the 
printing plant was not in the United States. 
It was in Germany. The Gay-Pay-OO was 
never involved in this matter, though they 
were at the root of it. 

“They were the real perpetrators of the 
crime, and the dupe who, out of idealistic 
purposes, out of the idea that he was doing 
something good, is serving a prison sentence 
for this crime.” 
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BiccEst Srory 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


If you're a Communist from America vis- 
iting in Moscow, pay attention to your 
caviar. As long as.you get it fresh, unsalted, 
and black, you are safe. 

But when the waiter brings you the gum- 
my, red kind it’s time you were already gone. 
Your life is in danger. 

This is advice from one who knows, and 
you can find it in volume 11 of the hearings 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities in the testimony of Jay Lovestone. 

Lovestone was Once head of your organiza- 
tion in this country—if you are a Commu- 
nist. He made many trips to Moscow. He 
was an aristocrat of the conspiracy, one of 
the very earliest of the charter members. 
He knew Stalin, Trotsky, Bukharin, Litvinov, 
Molotov. In fact, as he put it: 

“I might say that I have received or been 
subjected to the highest honors of the Com- 
munist Party in my time save one, and that 
is liquidation by a firing squad.” 

Long before the squalid episode of Earl 
Browder’s rise to and fall from the top dis- 
honors of communism in the United States 
of Amerca, Lovestone was one of the con- 
spiracy’s elder statesmen. 

The things that happened to him in Mos- 
cow when they switched the caviar from 
high quality black to stinky red, nave been 
repeated with Communists from every 
country. 

Stalin, whom Lovestone once called his 
friend and leader, sooner or later always 
turns out to be what Lovestone calls him 
now, Herr Stalin. 

In other words, Stalin is Hitler as Hitler 
was Stalin. 

President Truman may think he is getting 
some place when he says that he likes old 
Joe Stalin. Mr. Roosevelt thought that he, 
too, was getting some place when he tried 
to butter up Stalin at Tehran and Yalta by 
poking fun at the helpless Churchill who 
swallowed the insults and picked up added 
money for the Socialist British Empire, to 
this day kept alive only on a United States 
pension. 

But you—if you are a Communist—would 
profit more by listening to the story of Jay 
Lovestone, who went to Moscow in July of 
1929 with 90 percent of the Communist or- 
ganization in the United States back of him. 

And what happened? Here is Lovestone’s 
own story: 

“First of all, we had a very violent con- 
flict over the question of how the party’s 
international should he run, managed, or 
led. We (the section from America) advo- 
cated what was known as party democracy, 
and Stalin and his puppets, while they did 
not outright reject it, did actually vitiate 
every concept of party democracy that we 
once thought had to be in the international. 
“Secondly, we had a vigorcus clash with 
the Russian Communist Party as to the type 
of leadership for the international organiza- 
tion as such—that is, in the Communist In- 
ernational. 

“Our position was that the Communist In- 
ternational should have a collective and gen- 
uinely international leadership in which 
Russia could be first, but the among 
equals. We were against a monopoly of 
leadership by the Russian Communist Party. 

“In the third place, we differed with the 
Communist International, which, in actual- 
ity meant the Stalin-led Russian Communist 
Party, over a series of questions involving 
the American institution. 


first 





Yor example, we were denounced as ‘ex- 
ceptionalists’ and that was, by the way, a 
high crime in the church. 

“That was because we had stressed that 
there were certain historical peculiarities 
and industrial conditions in the United 
States distinct from those in other lands 

“We denied their claim that in the United 
States there was as much radicalism or as 
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much radical labor movement as there was 
in a number of European countries. 

“We differed with the Stalin leadership 
every time on the entire American economic 
and political trends. The position of Herr 
Stalin was that the American economic sys- 
tem was going to pieces. 

“We said that the Communist Party was 
headed for a big job in creating a crisis of 
very grave consequence to capitalism in the 
United States; that it was far from finished 
and that the beast still had a lot of kick in 
it. 

“For that, we were roundly denounced. 
The theory of Stalin was that the revolution 
was pretty much arownd the corner for the 
United States.” 

The above-mentioned conference in Mos- 
cow was in July-August of 1929, a year of por- 
tentous happenings in the United States of 
America. 

What did Stalin know that caused him 
in the midsummer of 1929 to think revolu- 
tion was soon to pop in the United States of 
America? 
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BIGGEsT STorY 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


In the summer of 1929 there was a big 
pow-wow of worid Communist field officers 
with Stalin at Moscow. The boss had de- 
cided the United States of America was soon 
to blow apart in revolution, and he wanted 
to get his team ready. 

The above information comes from one 
Jay Lovestone, who was there on the job. 

Lovestune went to Moscow in March of 
1929 as head of the Communist conspiracy 
in the United States. He escaped by means 
he has never yet disclosed in full, kicked 
from all his offices, and lucky to be alive. 

Why? Well, here are his own words, re- 
peated from yesterday because they are so 
full of curious significance to Americans, re- 
fiecting on the course of history these 20 
years past. 

You can find the original of this in volume 
11 of the hearings by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

“The position of Herr Stalin was that the 
American economic system was going to 
pieces and that this was the last and final 
crisis for capitalism in the United States. 

“We,” the Communist delegates from the 
United States, “said that the Communist 
Party was headed for a big job, in creating 
a crisis of very grave consequence to capital- 
ism in the United States; that the beast still 
had a lot of kick in it. 

“For that we were roundly denounced, 
The theory of Stalin was that the revolution 
was pretty much around the corner in the 
United States.” 

Now, all 5, remember, was going on in 
Moscow in the late spring and early summer 

‘of 1929, when the United States of America 

was still enjoying the prosperity that had 
come with the expansion of industry for 
10 busy years preceding. 

What was actually going on inside the 
strategic war command of communism that 
year? 


The record shows that Communists all 
over the world had been doing their worst 
to corrupt finance everywhere. 

It is established that they faked bond is- 
sues, currency, legal tender of all kinds in 
the Western World then, as they were to do 
again in China in the 1930's. They had spies 
planted in banks and treasuries, and their 
most able financial minds had the assign- 
ment to do anything anywhere they could, 
to shatter the structure of capitalistic busi- 
ness. 

Suddenly in Europe banks began to crash. 

Then, on October 26, 1929, the New York 
Stock Exchange was swept with a panic wave 
of selling. Some 16,000,000 shares changed 
hands that 1 day. Who bought, incidentally, 
that which was sold? It took 2 years for the 
market to settle back to a reasonable order 
of business and by that time value of securi- 
ties traded on the exchange had dropped by 
an estimated $50,000,000,000. 

Whose actions really tilted the market into 
that catastrophic collapse? 

In the chaos and the panic of the moment 
men who might now be able to piece the 
story together leaped from windows, shot 
themselves, drank iodine, or just collapsed 
on a couch and willed themselves to die. 
Records were lost forever. 

It was a desperate hour for America and 
for the world. It was also desperate for 
Stalin. 

All around him was hatred. He could not 
help but see Moscow was still unsafe for 
czars, aS of old. Indeed, his “dear Kirov,” 
the military commander of the capital, re- 
ceived the bulletin in 1934 that started Stalin 
on the bloodiest purge of our age. 

Nor would the factories run or the peasants 
behave. The Soviet bureaucracy was stran- 
gling itself. The military were shot through 
with dissent. 

In the United States of America there were 
panic and idleness and loss of value. But in 
Russia there were famine and ferocious bru- 
tality and no value to lose. Stalin’s regime 
was suffering worse than any other on earth 
as hard times hit the world. 

What exact part did the Soviet plottings of 
1929 play in the succeeding waves of dis- 
aster that rolled across the United States 
of America from 1930 onward? 

Maybe the truth will come out some day, 
if civilization ever gets its hands on the 
secret archives of world communism now 
hidden deep in the Lenin library, in Moscow. 

But one more important truth has stood 
up before the world as a shining mark. 

In the generation since 1929 American 
capitalism has endured the most fantastic 
kind of beating at the hands of imbeciles, 
experimenters, . irresponsibles, traitors, and 
crooks manipulating the power of govern- 
ment. 

It has fought and financed and won the 
most tremendous and the least excusable 
war in all of human history. 

The genius of American capitalism has 
even saved Stalin himself from the firing 
squad he so richly deserves and now is being 
burdened again to face him down all over the 
globe and save the reputations of politicians 
in America who have been, through their 
idiotic recklessness and worse, the prime 
source of American trouble. 
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marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 1 
include the thirty-sixth article by mr 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 


Biccest Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


We pause now for a word from J. Stalin 
On the coming revolution in the Uniteg 
States of America. 

He is addressing a special commission of 
world Communist field agents in Moscow, 


The date, May 6, 1919. 


minutes: 


“I think the moment is not far off when 
a@ revolutionary crisis will be unleashed in 
America; when that revolutionary crisis 
comes in the United States it will mark the 
beginning of the end of world capitalism, 

“The Communist Party of the United 
States must be aimed to be able to meet 
that historic moment and to head the forth. 
coming class combats. Preparation is nec- 
essary for this, comrades, a preparation of 
all forces. For this the American 
must be improved and cleansed.” 

And so the Communists of the United 
States of America, on the word of this man 
so far away in the ancient Kremlin fortress 
in Moscow, Russia, suffered a paroxysm of 
disgraces, expulsions and reorganizations, 

Two factions in the United States branch 
of the Communist organization had gone to 
Moscow. William Z. Foster headed the mi- 
nority, as Stalin’s man. Jay Lovestone had 
control of the extreme majority which had 
warned Stalin against attempting revolution 
in the United States of America. 

So violent was the conflict that followed 
Stalin not only broke Lovestone but also he 
rejected his own man, Foster, who had em- 
barrassed him by not knocking off Lovestone 
ahead of the visible, public, screeching row 
in Moscow. 

And so it was that he chose an obscure 
hay-shaker from Kansas to be the general 
secretary and titular big wheel of commu- 
nism in the United States of America 

The said hay-shaker was one Ear! Browder, 
of the most native American background 
and appearance. 

In the years to follow, Browder was to 
become a barometer of unmatched accuracy 
for measuring Stalin’s pressure on the United 
States of America, its President and its 
Government. We will hear much more of 
him. 

Whoever has had the patience to follow 
this winding and wayward narrative thus far 
may remember that I began by saying that 
I stumbled upon communism in January of 
1930 as a young reporter freshly arrived in 
New York City. 

As I made my acquaintance with the Com- 
munists, they were just launching what they 
confidently believed would be the last 
tic assault on the United States of America, 
with Browder in charge. 

They actually believed a revolution was *t 
hand. 

Thus it was that in the period 1930-33 the 
Communists precipitated spectacles such 8s 
the bonus march on Washington. That h 
ror, which so shocked the people of te 
United States, has long since been exposed 
for what it was—a sham inspired and guia i 
by Stalin. 

The evidence and the proof have a 
lated in great detail in congressional hea! 
and the disclosures of apostate Commun 
unveiling facts behind the facts of the 

The bonus march on Washington is sy™- 
bolic of that whole desperate moment 1!) 
national history, but it is just one o! ¢ 
many such Communist manufacto! 
signed to make a bad thing all the 
hideous and menacing. 

Whispering campaigns started runs | 
banks. The President of the United St@' 


party 


limace 








ulted in secret and openly, with libels 
: ders unmatched before or since. 

fF aniklin D. Roosevelt won the Presidential 
campaign of 1932 and early the next year went 
1M i, Fla., for the usual preinaugural 
vast. There, on the night of February 15, 
1939. as he appeared in Biscayne Park, one 
J 1 Zangara pulled a pistol. 

, A woman snatched at Zangara’s arm as he 





nened fire. 
| ve eople were hit by his fusillade, among 
n Anton Cermak, mayor of Chicago. 
ira, On arrest, claimed that he was 
rchist—a cover that Communist assas- 
ins had been using for many years. 
# rn many people know that in Yugoslavia, 
he apostate Tito now holds his shaky 
there was at that time a Communist 
college for assassins—men specially trained 
for Zangara’s kind of work? 


throne 
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Stalin's ignorance and ineptitude at gov- 
ernment, as distinguished from malicious 
destructiveness, was never better demon- 


ted than in the years 1930-39. 
alicious destructiveness and intrigue 
know from the record that he is a 

And of his three greatest accom- 
nts in that field, all three were made 

he expense of the American people. 

One. He obtained diplomatic recognition 
from Mr. Roosevelt for his regime in 1933 just 
as it was on the verge of exploding. 

Two. After the United States had been 





thoroughly trapped in European affairs by 
Mr. I evelt with Communist help, Stalin 
ulled the trigger for war in 1939 by signing 
I e pact with Hitler. 
rt In 1945 at Yalta, he got Roosevelt’s 
consent to his conquests, now so loudly de- 
nov d by the very factions in this country 
that were with him at the time in deed and 
It is necessary to remember these triumphs 
oi Stalin’s particular art, which is destruc- 
\ to see all the better his utter in- 
competency as a true public servant. 
Remembering them, too, helps to appre- 


C the significance of his declaration in 
iv2d that revolution was at hand in America 
i the capitalistic world. This was before 
t crash. 
w did things go in Russia as the 
ertised storms crashed in the United 
f America? You don’t hear so much 
it in all the Communist-tainted 
> of our time, but let’s just review 
ible events. 

Tr’ Xy we can better understand just why 
y 1933, was eager to change the sub- 
n revolution to procurement, with 

aesperate urgency, of that point 1. 
» you may recall, took charge of Rus- 
1924 when the organizer of the first 
tate, Lenin, went dead, much to the 
the choirs of Communist propa- 
bald all over the world who had made 
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him up to be not only Superman but also In- 
destructo. 

He had some trouble getting started, but 
on October 1, 1928, Stalin proclaimed to the 
world the first of the big international cam- 
paigns that were by example to lead the 
world to fear, respect, and follow commu- 
nism on the economic front. 

On that date he announced the great Sta- 
lin 5-yoar plan, under which the Soviet 
Union was to industrialize and demonstrate 
the superiority of scientific socialism as con- 
trasted with decadent capitalism. 

The slogan of the day was “overtake and 
surpass America.” And to goose the muz- 
hiks into stepping lively, there was released a 
general wave of shootings for “inefficiency,” 
coupled also with carefully tailorec stories 
about the wonderful factories in America. 

Indeed, Henry Ford became a sort of minor 
folk-hero for a brief spell and Americans 
generally were popularized as a clever set of 
monkeys but with no sense about govern- 
ment. 

But that hardly lasted through the first 
frcst. Americans, British, and German tech- 
nicians and engineers who had been brought 
in found the situation impossible. 

It is not correct, incidentally, to suggest 
that all Russians historically have been either 
flea-ridden farmers or crazy, cruel aristocrats 
with a few revolutionists on both sides. 

As a matter of fact, in the ninteenth cen- 
tury Russia startled the world with the speed 
and vision of her progress in both science 
and industry. 

You may laugh at the stories Moscow has 
been broadcasting about Russian inventions 
of everything from the wheel to the atom, 
but it’s not all bunk. 

If they had sense enough to put their 
propaganda on a basis of historical fact, in- 
stead of exaggerating in such a way as to 
make it seem they did it all alone and only 
last week by order of Stalin, they would 
have a case hard to refute. 

Russia, when the works blew up in war and 
self-destruction, was actually on the way to 
an able, effective industry. 

So when Stalin announced his great 5-year 
plan in 1928, he actually had a genuine his- 
torical foundation on which to base it. 

True, most of the people who knew how 
to do the work were all dead and gone, And 
the plant itself was far out of date. 

What little development there had been 
was a by-product of another of the many 
curious and still unclarified side deals that 
Germany and Russia have toyed with through 
the years. 

At the end of the 1914-18 war, Lenin im- 
ported German generals to show him some 
trade secrets on running military machinery. 

I will have some stories on the Red army, 
further along, that will show why he sent for 
the Germans and some consequences thereof, 

He also imported German engineers at the 
same time, and it was they who had kKep* the 
Russian industrial machinery patched to- 
gether until the time of the great 5-year plan. 
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Reporter, Walton, N. Y., April 14, 1950, 
and the Catskill Daily Mail of April 15, 
1950: 
[From the Catskill (N. Y.) 
April 15, 1950] 
JIM FARLEY COULD WIN 

Greene County friends of James A. Farley, 
and their number is legion, are viewing with 
interest the spontaneous gubernatorial bcom 
which has been developing in his behalf the 
past few weeks. “Genial Jim” has been at- 
tending about the same number of dinners 
and other public events as in the past, but 
the welcome he has been getting everywhere 
around the State has just about amounted 
to an ovation. However, when he’s ques- 
tioned on his attitude toward making the 
race for the State’s highest office, he’s mum 
as the proverbial clam. 

Both these facts are cited to substantiate 
the fact that the Farley boom is completely 
spontaneous, that Jim, the master politician, 
has done nothing whatsoever to inspire it. 
As a matter of fact, from where we sit, it 
seems pretty obvious that the former Post- 
master General will not lift a finger in his 
own behalf unless or until the public de- 
mand has reached such proportions that his 
nomination without opposition is assured. 

Farley is a fighter, but he is also a great 
believer in party harmony. He remembers 
that Thomas E. Dewey was first swept into 
the executive mansion at Albany after the 
Democratic Party split at Brooklyn over the 
candidacy of John J. Bennett, Jr. He knows, 
too, that as a leader in the fight for Bennett, 
he may risk the opposition of elements which 
opposed him eat that time. It is our belief 
that those old wounds have healed, but it is 
also quite apparent to those who Know him, 
that Jim Farley will require tangible proof 
before throwing his hat in the ring. 

On the basis of the clamor in many up- 
state and Long Island counties for Farley's 
nomination, there is good reason to believe 
that he could defeat any possible combina- 
tion of opponents at the party’s State con- 
vention next summer. However, that is not 
enough. Without the support of all factions 
within the party, Farley won't be willing to 
make the race. 

Nevertheless, we are thoroughly convinced 
that citizens throughout the State are wait- 
ing fcr the Democratic Party to offer James 
A. Farley for the governorship. There are 
many reasons. 

First of all, he is a good businessman. He 
has proved that in a number of very im- 
portant jobs, and we are confident that if 
he is sent to Albany, he would cut red tape, 
he would spend and save wisely and he would 
apply the rules of simple arithmetic in a 
manner the public could understand. 

In the second place, he wouldn’t evade 
issues, either as a candidate or as Governor. 
He would face every problem speedily and 
without pussyfooting, and once he had 
taken a position, there he would stand. 

Finally, Jim Farley is a good politician. 
He once wrote that “when political organi- 
zations begin thinking about jobs and noth- 
ing else, when they forget that the public 
business should come first, they have begun 


Daily Mail of 





their own death chant without realizing 
it. * * * The protest of the public is the 
best way to discipline an organization against 


that sort of thing. 

That provides a pretty accu f 
the kind of administration Jim Farley wouid 
offer. 








erncr. 

The majority of party leaders want him, 
too. 

Some of his old adversaries would like to 
1ead him off the conven n However, 


} 
these same lead 
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rusal of the others who are being men- 

ned as possibilities should convince them 

it 1 of Jim Farley offers the surest 
road to victory. 
> Walton (N. Y.) Reporter of April 
14, 1950] 
A PoPULAR CHOICE 

ten voters are faced with the choice 
king a selection between two mediocre 
didates. In such cases the voter will 
y vote his party ticket without enthu- 
siasm. He feels that his political leaders 
have been unwise in making the choice of 
candidates but that there is little he can do 

about the situation. 

This is the year of a gubernatorial election. 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey can have the Repub- 
l n nomination if he desires it as he con- 
trols the Republican political machine in 
New York State. Regardless of whom the Re- 
publicans nominate the Democratic Party 
should seek to place in nomination a candi- 
date who has outstanding qualifications— 
a man for whom all independent voters will 
feel no hesitation in voting. Such a man 
is James A. Farley. 

Before Mr. Farley can go before the voters 
he must receive the nomination from the 
State Democratic convention. That conven- 
tion has the opportunity to pave the way to 
certain victory at the polls. With Mr. Farley 
as a candidate there will be few voters who 
will have any doubt that Mr. Farley is a man 
fitted in every way, to serve them as chief 
executive of New York State. 


[From the Freeman’s Journal, Cooperstown, 
N. Y., of April 5, 1950] 


JAMES A. FARLEY FoR GOVERNOR 


On November 7 the people of the State of 
New York will go to the polls to name a new 
Governor, and the Freeman's Journal would 
like to go on record at this time in support 
of one of the great men of our time for this 
highly important office—James A. Farley. 

Before Mr. Farley can go before the voters 
in November, it will be necessary for him 
to receive the nomination of his party at the 
State convention thissummer. Opportunity 
is spreading its wings in favor of the Demo- 
crats in the State at this time, and their 
nomination of Mr. Farley will pave the way 
to certain victory in the fall. 

The Freeman's Journal respectfully urges 
without any qualification or reservation the 
nomination of Mr. Farley, a man fitted in 
every way to serve New York State as its chief 
executive 


Memorial Day and Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NEIL J. LINEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1950 


Mr. LINEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress and the President have asked that 
this day, long sacred to the memory 
of departed heroes, be observed with 
thoughts and prayers for peace. Peace 
is the great question of our time. We 
realize now as never before that the mak- 
ing of peace, on which the Saviour be- 
stowed his benediction, “Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God,” is not a simple thing. 
Peace is something that has to be made; 
it is not something into which the world 


can drift. It is not a negative thing, 
the mere absence of war; it calls for 
positive actions and attitudes. It is not 
a merely sentimental thing, accomplished 
by good intentions and pious resolutions. 
It is not a one-sided thing; it takes two 
to make a quarrel, they used to say; now 
we know that it also takes two to make 
@ peace; peace cannot be achieved by 
any unilateral virtue or self-restraint. 
Most of all, it is clear as never before 
that peace may be a very costly thing— 
not so dramatically costly as war, per- 
haps, but nevertheless far from cheap. 

The scene which surrounds us today 
is evidence of that cost. Here lie buried 
those whose lives have been given for 
their country in the past. Who can 
estimate the worth of these lives? What 
these young men might have meant to 
the world if they had lived? What their 
loss means in the unrecorded sorrow of 


parents and wives and sweethearts and . 


children? The great treasure of any 
country is not its steel mills or its rolling 
prairies or its public buildings, but its 
young people. And here we commemo- 
rate citizens whose lives, for the most 
part, were sacrificed in early manhood 
before the story they could have told 
could be unrolled, or their contribution 
made to the family or the Nation which 
gave them birth. 

All too readily, because these dead 
cannot speak to us, we accept the fruit 
of their sacrifice in an unthinking way. 
We have our existence here in this coun- 
try. We have our freedoms. We can 
proceed to worship according to con- 
science, to speak according to our belief, 
to advance with life and liberty intact 
on our pursuit of happiness. We exer- 
cise these privileges every day of our 
lives. But that we have them is due 
to the fact that in the past these Amer- 
icans have been willing to lay down 
their lives for us. Privilege is always 
preceded by sacrifice. Theirs has been 
the sacrifice. Ours now are the priv- 
ileges. 

We do right when we honor them, with 
our flowers, our songs, our parades, with 
everything which can be provided, at this 
most beautiful season of the year, to re- 
mind ourselves of our indebtedness. We 
must also honor them by making peace. 

“The making of peace,” as someone 
has said, “‘is a less spectacular feat than 
the waging of war, but in terms of effort, 
determination, and skill it calls for a 
similar outgoing of resources.” 

When the United States taxes itself 
and strains its economy, as it is doing 
today, to build up the welfare of hun- 
dreds- of millions of stricken and un- 
fortunate people in many parts of the 
world, so that they shall be better pre- 
pared in their minds to resist the insidi- 
cus propaganda of communism, this is 
a part of the making of peace. When 
the United States ties itself into a mu- 
tual-defense pact with the nations of 
western Europe, as it is doing today, in 
order to enable the free world to resist 

ggression that is planned against them, 
that is also a measure of peace. When 
we pour money and men into the build- 
ing up of our own Army and Navy and 
Air Force, so that we shall not again 
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be caught flat-footed by an agerecens 


make peace. Aggressors of the trp 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin 
start warfare against the strong: 
weak who invite their attention. 

These measures of which I speak 2); 
all great matters of public policy, They 
may seem, and sometimes are, a lon 
way off from the ordinary citizen. 
each of us has his own responsibjj 
for the peace of the world, not only iy 
supporting the Nation in these matte; 
of high policy, but in the ordinary sy 
roundings of civilian life. And here. to 
we may take inspiration from those 
whom we commemorate here today. 1 
these dead could speak to us, I am sure 
they would say something like this: “Be 
good citizens. Do not seek for your. 
selves, or your group, advantages which 
are at the same time disadvantages ty 
the Nation or the world as a whole. 
Be ready, as we were, if necessary to 
give the last full measure of devotion 
to the common weal.” Or, to quote the 
words of one of the greatest of all the 
American founding fathers, Thomas 
Jefferson: 

Love your neighbor as yourself and your 
country more than yourself. Be just. Be 
true. Murmur not at the ways of Provi- 
dence. 


Such citizens are carrying on the tra- 
ditions of the noble dead and are cre- 
ative for the future of America and the 
peace of the world. That is a responsi- 
bility for all of us, which we will do well 
to recognize on this Memorial Day, 


Recommendations of the Hoover Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1950 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the crusad 
to throw the oppression of Government 
off the backs of the people is joined by 
the young people. They have exercised 
the ancient right of petition 
gress for relief. I present it herewith 


We, the senior students of the citiz 
class of Bronxville (N. Y.) High Scl 
the interest of our future life i 
and in accordance with our heri 
right to petition, do ask that s 
be taken to carry out the recomn 
of the Hoover report. We have m 
of the Hoover report and feel that t 
fiscal policy of the administration | 
and unless immediate correcti' 
are taken will continue to create 
plorable waste of both money and 
in our Government. As our generat! 
inherit the iniquitous results of t! 
gance now being allowed we feel 
to petition action. 

NATALIE MARSHALL, 
PaTRACIA STORCK 
Corninc §. PARKER, 
Dave ATWATER 
(And 88 other ! 

of the class). 
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This Changing World—L’Heureux Idea of 
Prayers for Peace Is Growing to Vast 
Proportions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
jeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include an article by Con- 
stantine Brown, which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 30, 
1950: 

Tu1s CHANGING WoRLD—L’HEUREUX IDEA OF 
PRAYERS FOR PEACE Is GROWING TO VAST PRO- 
PORTIONS 

(By Constantine Brown) 


When Herve J. L’Heureux, Chief of State 
Denartment, Visa Division, returns to a post 
in the Foreign Service in the summer of 1951 
he will leave behind—barring the outbreak 
of another diastrous war—a live and grow- 
ing movement dedicated to prayers for peace. 

Since the Last Man’s Club of the William 
H. Jutes Post No. 43 of the American Legion 
at Manchester, N. H., adopted the original 
prayers-for-peace resolution on October 28, 
1948, the movement has grown to vast pro- 
portions, without the help of any national 
organization or of financial endowments be- 
yond that which Mr. L'Heureux’ own finances 
will bear. 

The extent to which the movement has 
srown deserves recognition on this Memorial 
Day, when President Truman again has called 
n the American people to offer prayers for 
I ied world peace—even if the benefits 
f that peace are negated by the constant 
threat of war. 








SUMMARIZED IDEAS 


Mr. L'Heureux summarized the idea of his 
vement in an address April 15 this year 
re the Department of Virginia, Catholic 
r Veterans, at Alexandria, Va.: 
“I speak to you as a fellow veteran and a 
n *he said. “I am not a preacher. I 
advocate no new dogma. My message is 
simple: Prayer, a minimum of 1 minute of 
prayer daily aS noon by every man, woman, 
hild in the United States, each in his 
y, each according to his own faith, to 
k divine guidance and assistance in secur- 
ing world peace.” 
The simplicity of this idea, its all-embrac- 
ng character, had an immediate appeal, 
> the first resolution by the Manchester 
Legion post the following had taken similar 
May 15, 1950: Five hundred and 
e veterans’ organizations (individual 
36 veterans’ auxiliary groups, 12 serv- 
ce clubs, 83 fraternal societies, clubs, and 
Sororities, 143 student groups, 22 alumnae 
Broups, 45 church groups, 133 business firms 
id 13 groups of Federal employees. 
Besides these the national organizations 
have joined the movement: The Elks, the 





Greek-American Progressive Association, the 
Order of Ahepa, the Society of American 
Lezion Founders, Delta Theta Phi law fra- 
ternity, Jewish War Veterans, and the Na- 
; | Executive Committee of the American 


AIMS AND PURPOSES 
No more succinct statement of the move- 


ment's aims and purposes could be written 
( ‘t delivered by Mr. L’Heureux before 
‘holie War Veterans: “Those of us who 
tiated this movement were actuated by a 


le ¢ 


conviction that each and every person, re- 
gardless of his station in life, or his religious 
belief, can assist materially, through daily 
prayer, in achieving the peace which all of us 
desire so ardently. It was thought that a 
pause in the midst of our daily work, at 12 
o’clock noon, is an appropriate time to mar- 
shal the spiritual force of our Nation for 
peace, with the hope that such a custom 
might become universal in effect. 

“The establishment of this practice gen- 
erally would not only be a national acknowl- 
edgement of our dependency upon God, but 
it might also be a source of inspiration and 
encouragement to the masses of unfortunate 
people throughout the world who look to us 
for moral leadership, as well as for material 
aid. 

“The prayers-for-peace movement is 
thoroughly patriotic, consistent with our 
basic philosophy of life and with the funda- 
mental precepts upon which this country 
was founded. It is not pacifist in character. 
It is not a substitute for adequate armament, 
but an indispensable, spiritual component 
of adequate preparedness—in fact, a properly 
balanced preparedness. 

“While our potential enemies are straining 
every effort in preparation for total war, and 
we in the United States are taking necessary 
precautions to meet the challenge, why not 
unite, simultaneously, at least in a national, 
if not a world-wide, mobilization, of daily 
prayers for divine assistance and return to 
good morals and true Christian principles, 
with the hope of dissipating the causes for 
another world conflict? There is hardly a 
person who believes in God who, whether he 
goes to church or not, does not turn to God 
for help in times of peril to himself or to a 
loved one. Since this be true why wait until 
the eleventh hour? Why not seek God’s 
graces now, before it is too late?” 





The Raw Material for Our Social Structure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. HARRY J. DAVENPORT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include an address made by Admiral 
Ben Moreell, president of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., to the annual con- 
ference of the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 
1, 1950: 


THE RAW MATERIAL FoR Our SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 

Chancelor Fitzgerald, Judge Schramm, 
members of the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges, ladies and gentlemen, 
it is an honor to address the judges who 
preside over one of the most important seg- 
ments of our judicial system. It is referred 
to as a segment rather than court because, 
if my understanding of your processes is 
correct, the actual formal court proceedings 
are but a small part of the total work which 
is done in the name of the juvenile courts. 

This does not imply that the juvenile 
court is regarded as an administrative agency 
solely. It is a most important part of our 
judicial system. In your journal of last 
September, the learned Dean Pound, a most 
eminent scholar of jurisprudence, makes 
this distinction quite clearly when he speaks 
of the juvenile court as individualizing with 
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regard to principles rather than unguided 
personal feeling. He says, too, that the juve- 
nile court is characteristically American in 
that it is part of an Anglo-American system 
of judicial rather than administrative insti- 
tutions and so keeps within the bounds of 
constitutional authority while employing 
the individualized methods of judicial adap- 
tation of remedy to result in view of the 
facts in particular cases, which is character- 
istic of Anglo-American equity. In laymen’s 
words, this means that you are humanitar- 
ians who apply appropriate remedies to spe- 
cific cases. But you are, at the same time, 
wise judges who act under and by a set of 
principles, thus differing from so-called ad- 
ministrative expérts who function under the 
theory that they are free to pursue any course 
and to apply any remedy which will serve 
an end deemed by them to be desirable. 

In considering an appropriate subject for 
this address, I am inevitably drawn to my 
favorite thesis, which is the guide and pre- 
cept for my own conduct. It is this: that 
nothing is so important to this country, and 
to the world, as people—human beings— 
individuals... Machinery, equipment, proc- 
esses, buildings, communications, transpor- 
tation, distribution, sales, finance, research, 
raw materials, even the very moral and ethi- 
cal principles by which we live, are without 
substance and value unless we have the 
people—the men and women—to make them 
function. And the raw materials of people 
are children. 

We, in the steel industry, know that the 
things we produce or which others fabricate 
from our products are no better than the 
raw materials which are fed into the blast 
furnaces and open hearths. The iron ore, 
the coal, the limestone, the steel scrap, the 
alloy metals—all these come together to de- 
termine the quality and the character of the 
sheet, the wire, the bar, the tube, or the 
structural member which finally results from 
the rolling or drawing process. Steel can be 
ruined by improper processing, but even with 
the best of processing good end products can 
be produced only from good steel, and this 
only from good raw materials. 

The raw materials for steel making are 
much like our children A goodly part of 
these raw materials are fit for use just as 
they are extracted from the ground. They 
require no special treatment. They are sub- 
jected to the traditional processes of smelt- 
ing, reduction, heating, rolling, and drawing, 
to make sound products. 

But large quantities of our coal and iron 
ore, in their natural states, are not suitable 
for the making of steel because of contami- 
nations acquired from their environments or 
otherwise. In the case of iron ore, we say 


it must be beneficiated. In the case of 
coal, it must be washed, screened, and sep- 
arated to eliminate undesirable parts. Fre- 


develop methods for g : 
materials so they will be useful elements for 
the making of steel. 


quently we resort to extensive research to 
improving these raw 


The paraliel, I believe, is obvious. Our 
children constitute the raw material from 
which our social structure is built. Lik« the 
coal and iron ore, most were formed and de- 
veloped in an environment such tl! they 
require no special treatment, no “beneficia- 
tion,” to enable uhem to grow into useful 
citizens under the influence of our normal 
processes and institutions—our homes 


schools, colleges, and churches. 
But there are some who are n 


nate. Their environment, or perhaps 
hereditary trait, requires that they be bene- 
ficiated—that they be given special treat- 
ment which will f 5 them to take their prop 


places in society, to contribute usefully to 
the collectivity, and to enjoy the l 
and material fruits of productiv 
And, as in the case of raw materials 

steelmaking, the required special treatment 


spiritual 


e service 
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is not the same in all cases. Careful and ex- 
tended research may be needed before we can 
determine the treatment which will serve 
best. Iam sure that this is much more diffi- 
cult in the case of children than it is in the 
case of iron ore and coal, but the greater 
is fully justified by the greater ina- 

nee of the issue. 
ther and to what extent we beneficiate 
our raw materials tor steelmaking is largely a 
ques n of economics. The continuing dis- 
coveries of new, large deposits of high grade 
iron ore in various parts of the world elimi- 
nates the question of absolute necessity and 
reduces the problem to one of relative costs. 

But whether we gan build a strong social 
structure is infinitely more important than 
any question of economics or of the physical 
developments of cur economy. For of what 
use are physical developments if we do not 
have the strong social structure to operate 
them And the strength of our social struc- 
ture is, in the aggregate, the summation of 
the strengths of the individuals who com- 
pose it, 

Ours is a highly interdependent society. 
One can hardly take a significant action 
without material effect on the lives and 
welfare of many people. This very fact 
stresses the basic importance of developing 
the moral fiber of the individuals upon whom 
we must depend for the operation of our 
social machine. And you gentlemen here 
tonight carry a great burden of responsi- 
bility for the character of that development. 

The value attached to the individual 
human being is the important distinction 
between our system of living and those of 
communism, socialism, and other forms of 
collectivist or regimented government. The 
supremacy of the individual and his liberty is 
the foundation stone upon which is based 
our concept of government as the servant 
of the people, not their master. 

We have often lost sight of this fact. Our 
complex economy and the employment of 
large numbers of people in huge entertrrises 
makes us think in terms of people in the 
mass—unions, shifts, gangs—and our quan- 
tity production induces the use of purely 
statistical terms, such as tons per man-hour, 
for units of measure. These impersonal 
usages serve to obscure the importance of 
the individual. 

But when we carry this kind of thinking 
too far we get into trouble. Let us not over- 
look the importance of quantity production 
and distribution. That is the very essence 
of the great industrial and economic power 
which permits us. to make and distribute 
goods at prices within the means of most 
of our people. It has enabled us to achieve 
victory in two great wars by smothering our 
enemies in a flood of industrial production. 
These results have been accomplished by 
means of huge aggregations of capital 
operated by large concentrations of human 
talent in the form of our modern corpora- 
tions. Without them we would be vulnerable 
to the attacks of any avaricious aggressor. 

3ut we must be alert to the danger which 

when these large organizations tend to 
become impersonal and to minimize the im- 
portance of individuals who, together, make 
the organization. Wein ii lustry are keenly 
aware of this danger. We are facing it with 
confidence in our ability to solve the prob- 
lem. We are rapidly achieving a better 
understanding of how to live and work to- 
gether and, as we learn more about human 
beings, we make faster progress toward the 
goal of complete social equity. 

Not long ago my secretary told me a story 
which has great significance. He said he was 
discussing my periodic letters to our em- 
ployees with some of our men. One of the 
foremen from the mill told him of an inci- 
dent which had occurred the day before. It 
appears that the foreman, who was in charge 
of a labor gang, had found it necessary to 
speak very harshly to one of the laborers. 


When he had finished, the laborer, who had 
listened calmly and patiently, said, “You 
know you ought not to talk to me like that.” 
The foreman asked, “Why not?” and the 
laborer replied, “Because Admiral Moreell 
says that I am an individual, I have dignity 
and I am important.” 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. has ap- 
proximately 45,000 employees. If each one of 
them can achieve that belief, we will have 
made a great advance toward the solution of 
the basic problem of human relations. 

As head of a great construction organiza- 
tion during the recent war, I was frequently 
faced with evidence of the tremendous latent 
power which inheres in the human spirit. 
We do not think of military organizations as 
taking cognizance of this power. Certainly 
the Prussian tradition of militarism does not 
recognize it. But I assure you that it was the 
individual spirit which make our Seabees ex- 
ceed the standard of accomplishment im- 
plied by their celf-adopted motto, “Can do.” 

Their great achievements in the face of 
what appeared to be insurmountable ob- 
stacles and hardships did not result from 
the well-planned orders of admirals and cap- 
tains which were directed to men who acted 
as automatons. The officers provided the 
plans and the leadership, but the indomitable 
spirit of the individual men accomplished 
the tasks. 

And that is why I believe that recognition 
of the importance of the individual can de- 
termine whether it shall be victory or defeat 
in war, spiritual and material advances or 
deterioration in peace. 

It is significant that every nation, every 
civilize tion, which has turned away from the 
doctrine of the supremacy of human in- 
dividuality has ended in disaster. You may 
ask why is it not proper that the most wise 
and intelligent amongst us should take 
charge and order our lives. There are many 
men and women with superior intellects. 
Should they not be given absolute power to 
arrange the lives of the others and thus pro- 
duce the ultimate in efficiency and maximum 
good for all? It has been said that the 
democracies are at a tremendous disadvan- 
tage when pitted in war against the au- 
tocracies. The German and Japanese Armies 
appeared to be invincible. They and the 
civilian economies which supported them 
were the last word in absolute control by a 
few over the many. The odds were in their 
favor. But they did not win. They were 
frequently beaten by forces which were in- 
ferior in number and material equipment. 

The reason is evident to any thinking 
person who has had the opportunity to ob- 
serve the event at close hand. Absolute 
domination of the individual human spirit 
by other humans makes for moral and spir- 
itual decay amongst both rulers and those 
who are ruled. Our men were endowed 
with independence and spirit, initiative and 
the moral character which goes with sound 
basic principles. I am sure that they did not 
reason this out for themselves, but there was 
an intuitive feeling that they were fighting 
for decency and fair play against immorality 
and enslavement. 

Our men were born and reared in an at- 
mosphere conducive to the development of 
their individual characters; where the only 
valid limitation on the right of the indi- 
vidual to improve his lot was that which was 
established by his own abilities. 

In our commercial world we have many 
examples of what individual initiative and 
character have accomplished. Horatio Alger 
was popular because he recorded history, al- 
beit under fictitious names. While our 
record is far from perfect and much re- 
mains to be done, this great country has 
made great advances both in material bene- 
fits and in the moral strength of its people 
by releasing the unlimited power of the 
human spirit. 
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It is important to note that every society 
which has belittled the importance of the 
individual and has attempted to treat 
humanity in the mass has also eventually 
belittled religious teachings and faith 
amongst its people. To me this is an ip. 
evitable sequence. The spirit of God does 
not reside in a group of people as such. 
The teachings of Christ invariably deal wit, 
the status of the individual. It is only the 
individual who can feel and live by religious 
faith. 

I have dwelt at some length on this sup. 
ject because I believe that the work of the 
juvenile court is so completely in accord 
with my thinking in respect to this matter of 
the strength of the human spirit. If even a 
small part of the children who need to be 
guided or reclaimed, or perhaps I should say 
beneficiated, fail to receive that help, we 
are suffering an irreparable loss to our go- 
cial structure. We are discarding individ. 
uals at those stages of their lives when they 
can with the greatest ease be guided along 
the high road of achievement or, by neglect, 
be permitted to become a burden, or even 
menace, to our society. 

Let us not delude ourselves into thinking 
that all of the men and women who have 
done great deeds for our country have rec 
ords which are spotless. I venture to say 
that many of us here tonight will recall a 
smudge or two which we would wish were 
not there. But that merely serves to spot- 
light the point I am making, that with ex- 
pert and devoted treatment, human beings 
can be beneficiated to better serve their God, 
their country, and their fellow man 

I know that it is risky to attempt to ad- 
vise experts in their own field, but I have 
the temerity to do so. From experience in 
working with adults, many of whom needed 
help, I have learned a lesson which may be 
applicable to your work with children. It 
is this: When a person does his own think- 
ing and arrives at his own conclusion, the 
resolves which result from that thinking 
are more firm and more likely to stay with 
him. If we can concentrate on teaching 
people—children or adults—to think s 
so that they can straighten out for t 
selves the angled skeins of their own lives 
are more likely to achieve success. That is 
the ultimate in individualism—that each one 
should decide for himself to do what is right 
with his own life, not because of material 
advantage to be gained or punishment t 
avoided, but because it conforms to that 
high moral code which is the only Key tot 
treasure house of unlimited spiritual pov 

Yours is a high and noble obligation. You 
are working with the materials of which ow 
Nation is built. Your devotion and com} 
tence will have significant influence on tht 
strength and resilence of our social fabric 
and of our Nation. 

May God give you the wisdom and courage 
to carry on. 


Lie Should Be Given All Encouragement ia 
Peace Mission—UN Head Undiscour- 
aged by American Aloofness to Media- 
tion Efforts 
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Lawrence, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of May 30, 1950: 


Liz SHOULD BE GIVEN ALL ENCOURAGEMENT IN 
peacs MIssiON—UN HEAD UNDISCOURAGED 
gy AMERICAN ALOOFNESS TO MEDIATION 
ErroRTs 

(By David Lawrence) 

Trygve Lie (pronounced “Lee”) came and 
talked and went away undiscouraged. He is 
pparently the only man who sees a possibil- 
lty of pringing the cold war to an end, and 
he thinks it can be done if someone stays 
in the middle—and doesn’t become the par- 
tisan of either side. 

Again, as has so often happened in world 
history, an opportunity presents itself for 
go! vernments to be mindful of the awful 
consequences of arrogance and stubbornness 
ar 1d to try to find a healing formula instead 
of resigning themselves to the ultimate busi- 
ness of “organized murder’—more euphe- 
mistically referred to as war. 

Mr. Lie’s mission to Washington is of 
transcendent importance. It cannot be dis- 
missed as the journey of a meddler. What 
else was the United Nations created for but 
to furnish mediation machinery when rival 
powers seem unable to compose their differ- 
ences through the ordinary channels of 

diplomacy? 

TREATED WITH SCORN 


It is most unfortunate that before Mr. Lie 
had conferred with Stalin, before he had 
visited London and Paris and talked with 
high officials everywhere, his errand was 
treated with scorn in dispatches reflecting 
official attitudes. Even before it was pub- 
lished that he would come to Washington to 
talk with President Truman and Secretary 
Acheson, the unofficial word was dissemi- 
nated here that it wouldn’t do any good. 

The tragic fact is that this is character- 
istic of closed minds. It emphasizes a haz- 
ardous disregard of the risks of drifting from 
acold war into a hot war. No high official, 
of course, thinks he is guilty of such indiffer- 
ence. Yet men in positions of responsibility 
often develop a kind of blind confidence in 
the rightness of their own judgment. They 
leave no room for doubt as to their own 
infallibility. 

Trygve Lie didn’t discuss with the press 
what he said in his intimate conversations 
with the President and the Secretary of 
State. But it is apparent that the American 
attitude of the moment is one of aloofness 
to any sort of mediation which does not start 
with some conspicuous act of reassurance 
from Moscow. There is such deep distrust 
about conferences themselves that they are 
considered superfluous. This is a dangerous 

te for the relations between major powers 
to reach and indicates more than ever the 
heed for a bold intervention and some per- 
sistent effort to change rigid positions. 
BARRIER CAN BE OVERCOME 

The United States Government professes 
) be interested only in peace-making. It 
s0 fears that the word of the Russian gov- 
ment is meaningless in any pledge that 
Would be given. Distressing as is this bar- 
rer Usu- 


+ 





er, it is by no means insurmountable. 
ally tw 0 parties to a dispute reach that par- 
Ucular point of mutual distrust and yet 
‘perience teaches that there are always 
olve the unsolvable when there is 

) do some solving. 
Basically, Trygve Lie can assure the Amer- 
L Government that Russia has a will to 
‘ue the cold war, and he can assure Rus- 
at America has a similar desire. To 
& lormula for peace is not just to sug- 
a & retreat or advance of one particular 
sue. The dispute, for example, over 
Whether the Chinese Communist government 
= all be seated in the Security Council is 
,. OW and never has been the real issue 
t the United Nations, There are many more 
Points of friction, and about all that the 
Cohtroversy over recognizing Communist 


Wavs to s 
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yor 


China adds is just one more tangle in the 
skein of controversies which must be disen- 
tangled entirely before progress can be made, 

Politically, it is risky at the moment for 
the Truman administration to agree to give 
the Chinese Communist government a seat 
in the Security Council, but it is even more 
risky politically to follow a course that can 
make the administration appear to be stum- 
bling into war with Russia. The time to 
stop a war is long before the casualty lists 
start coming in and the cities of the United 
States begin to be bombed. Peace is a better 
political issue than any other. 

Trygve Lie is the only man in the world 
who in this critical moment in the affairs 
of mankind can keep the doors open in Mos- 
cow and Washington. He can fly back and 
forth and submit proposals and counter- 
proposals if desired. That was the spirit 
behind the creation of the United Nations 
itself. The world will be patient while Trygve 
Lie tries to bring some sense into the situa- 
tion. It could be the most important me- 
diation of all time, and hence Mr. Lie should 
be given every encouragement, 





Back to America 
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Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, undexs leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Peoria Journal of May 24, 1950, entitled 
“Back to America” 

BacK TO AMERICA 


In a three-column-long editorial, repro- 
duced in full-page advertisements in numer- 
ous major American newspapers, the Wash- 
ington Post is appealing that something be 
done to start on what it calls the road back 
to America. 

It declares that the rise of distrust in 
Washington, inspired mainly by the charges 
leveled against the State Department by 
Senator McCarTuy, is endangering the future 
of America. The Post, while admitting the 
danger that exists in the operations of a 
Communist fifth column in this country, is 
fearful that the methods being used to rout 
out the disloyal are burning down the house 
of the American way of life in order to get 
at the rats in it. 

The Post proposes, instead of the airing 
of charges and the leveling of accusations 
that refiect on innocent employees as well as 
the guilty, to form a Commission on National 
Security to survey the threats to our Gov- 
ernment and to develop weapons and de- 
fenses against them. 

Such a Commission may be able to accom- 
plish much in the way of removing the terror 
that hangs over the heads of innocent peo- 
ple and in rooting out the agents of a foreign 
government that seeks our national down- 
fall. Perhaps it should be named. 

One thing, however, the Post, in its de- 
sire to put an end to what it calls witch 
hunting, overlooks. It shows no concern over 
how the subversive agents of Soviet Russia 
got into our Government and it vouchsafes 
no worry over the lack of interest being 
shown by the Truman administration in 
their existence there. 

We can appoint commissions and soft pedal 
wild accusations but we will be making no 
start on the road back to Americanism un- 
til the leaders of our Government begin to 
concern themselves with getting rid of em- 
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ployees whose sympathies are suspicious. So 
far they haven't. 

We hear a great deal of talk about the 
irresponsibility of the charges made by Sen- 
ator McCartny. Certainly his inability to 
produce evidence to back up his accusations 
is indication that he has been far from care- 
ful in the flinging of charges from within his 
cloak of senatorial immunity. But if we had 
had an administration that was on its guard 
against infiltration and that was determined 
that no advocates of foreign ideologies could 
arise there would have been no opportunity 
for a McCartuy to grab the spotlight. 

We need to get back on the road to America 
all right but we can’t do it until the admin- 
istration gets back in the general vicinity of 
that road itself. Let’s stop the shielding of 
people obviously in sympathy with commu- 
nistic aspects of government and begin con- 
centrating on true American ideals. Then, 


and only then, will we be on the American 
road, 





Dalton-Lavallee American Legion Post, 
Easthampton, Mass., Donated Land and 
Building for New Home 
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HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the Members of Congress and everyone 
in the Nation should know of a very 
unusual act of generosity that recently 
occurred in Easthampton, Mass. 

The Dalton-Lavallee American Legion 
Post had long wanted a home of its own. 
The wishes of its members finally be- 
came a reality when the officials of Stan- 
ley Home Products, Inc., donated land 
and a building to the post. The pres- 
entation ceremonies were held on May 
28 in Easthampton. A splendid pres- 
entation speech was made by F. Stanley 
Beveridge, founder and president of the 
Stanley Home Products, Inc. 

The new post home is one of the finest 
I have ever seen and I believe the dona- 
tion was an extremely rare and fine dis- 
play of generosity. It is the sort of in- 
spirational and generous act that should 
be brought to the attention of the entire 
Nation, in my opinion. 

The officials and employees of Stanley 
Home Products, Inc., have always taken 
a great interest in the post and have tried 
to help it in every possible way. They 
also wanted to honor one of their as 
employees, Alphonse A. Laudato, Jr.., 
Westfield, Mass., who was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross in Wot on 
War II. One room in the post home has 
been named the Alphonse Laudato room 
in his honor. 

The ceremonies also saw the dedica- 
tion of a mag nificent me 30-foot flagpole in 
memory of Lt. Robert A. Richardson, an 
Easthampton boy w ie gave his life in 
World War II. 

I know all the Members will want to 
join with me in extending best wishes 
to the post in its new home and also in 
congratulating all associated with the 
Stanley Home Products, Inc., for their 
act of generosity which should serve as 
an inspiration to all. 
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Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to inqlude an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
Tuesday, May 30, 1950: 


VERDICT WITHOUT TRIAL 


Secretary of Commerce Sawyer’s attempted 
ouster of two employees under fire involves a 
principle of vital importance. It is with the 
principle alone, rather than with the person- 
alities of the two cases, that this newspaper 
is concerned. We believe that men accused 
of disloyalty are entitled to a fair hearing 
under the procedures of the President's loy- 
alty program devised to deal with just such 
accusations. The effect of Secretary Sawyer's 
attempt to dismiss rather than to suspend 
William W. Remington and Michael E. Lee 
while their cases are pending is to under- 
mine the whole loyalty program, and indeed, 
to threaten it with entire collapse. 

Mr. Sawyer says that his action “is in no- 
wise intended to reflect in any way on the 
loyalty of either of these two men” but was 
taken, rather, “in the interest of good ad- 
ministration in the Department.” This is 
simply glossing over a bad action. The ac- 
tion cannot fail to reflect on the loyalty of 
the men concerned, and, in the case of Mr. 
Remington, who has been called before a 
grand jury, it may have the most damaging 
results, for it amounts to nothing less than 
an assumption of guilt before there has even 
been an indictment. Mr. Sawyer well Knows 
that grand juries are not impervious to the 
verdicts of Cabinet officers. 

So far as “good administration in the De- 
partment” is concerned, this can scarcely 
be advanced by a yielding to pressure from 
Capitol Hill. Quite the contrary, as subse- 
quent developments showed. Senator Ma- 
LONE said on a television program Saturday 
that the Secretary of Commerce acted be- 
cause he was afraid, if he did not act, his 
Department would be investigated. The fol- 
lowing day, flushed with his success, Senator 
MALONE called for a “good, old-fashioned 
house cleaning in the Commerce Depart- 
ment.” He asserted that the Secretary's 
action showed the need for investigation of 
everyone connected with the Lee and Rem- 
ington cases and added, with the logic that 
seems to be the fashion in such matters, 
“This should prove they’re all in it together.” 
Thus the Secretary has abdicated his re- 
sponsibility as administrator, and employees 
of the Commerce Department are now on 
notice that Senator MALONE is their boss. 

This is the kind of intimidation we ob- 
ject to. The executive has now succumbed 
to it. It seems to be accepting any expres- 
sion of no confidence in the Loyalty Review 
Board that comes along from any individual 
Senator. The Board was created by the 
President for a dual purpose: to protect the 
Government from untrustworthy employees 
and equally to protect loyal employees from 
unjust accusations. It cannot fulfill these 
functions if it is ignored by department 
heads, as Secretary Sawyer has ignored it, 
and if dismissal by denunciation is to be the 
rule 

The threatened breakdown points impera- 
tively, we think, to the need for a commis- 
sion on security—an impartial study by an 
unpartisan body of universally respected 
citizens to weigh the procedures for deter- 
mining loyalty and to clarify the climate in 


which they are to operate. What Mr. Sawyer 
has done is to supply a telling argument for 
that commission, and the President by this 
time ought to realize it. Here is one of his 
own Cabinet members kicking in the teeth 
the procedure with which he says he is 
satisfied. 


Address of Panamanian Ambassador 


Herbruger Before the Panama Canal 
Society of Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Panama Canal Society of Washington, 
D. C., at its annual banquet on May 27, 
1950, honored the memory of one of the 
most illustrious of the builders of the 
Panama Canal, Harry Outen Cole, of 
West Virginia. 

It was most fitting, therefore, that 
among the speakers on that occasion 
should be the distinguished Ambassador 
of Panama to the United States, Sefior 
don Rodolfo F. Herbruger. His state- 
ment regarding the relations between 
the Governments of the United States 
and the Republic of Panama supplies a 
deeper insight into the political prob- 
lems of the region which was the scene 
of Mr Cole’s great contribution toward 
building the Pacific section of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

As chairman of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Panama Canal Tolls under 
House Resolution 44, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, I visited the Canal Zone in 1949, 
had the great privilege of addressing the 
National Assembly of the Republic of 
Panama, and of seeing the unique inter- 
national relationship inherent in the 
operation, maintenance, and protection 
of the Panama Canal. It was indeed 
gratifying to observe the free relations 
which exist between the people of the 
Canal Zone and the Republic, separated 
only by an. unpatrolled, invisible bound- 
ary line respected by all. 

To make the views expressed by Am- 
bassador Herbruger available to the 
Congress, I deem it appropriate that I 
should include in my remarks the full 
text of the Ambassador’s statement: 

Mr. President, members of the Panama 
Canal Society of Washington, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is with the greatest of pleas- 
ure that I have accepted your most kind in- 


vitation to attend the annual dinner of your 
organization. 

The fact that the Honorable Maurice H. 
Thatcher, ex-Governor of the Canal Zone, is 
tonight's principal speaker makes this occa- 
sion the more memorable for me, due to the 
circumstance that the distinguished gentle- 
man is from Kentucky, the State in which 
my father was born, and also because I con- 
sider Mr. Thatcher to be a real friend of 
Panama where his personality is remembered 
with a great deal of affection and where his 
name has been immortalized by the Thatcher 
Ferry and the Thatcher Highway. 

As you all well know, the residents of the 
Canal Zone and the people of Panama live, 
for all practical purposes, next door to each 
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other, The human contact between Ameri. 
cans and Panamanians is a daily routine, as 
is also the close working cooperation whicy 
for the sake of harmony has to be maintaineq 
between the official authorities in poty 
jurisdictions. 

situation, it has been humanly impossipj. 
to avoid, at certain stages in the past, tem. 
porary strainings in the relations not only 
between the residents of the Canal Zone ani 
Panama; but, also, on some occasions, pp. 
tween the official authorities of both areas 
If some of the incidents which have occurreq 
are sadly remembered today by good Pana. 
manians and good Americans, maybe some 
comfort can be found in the fact that if an 
impartial observer would analyze the his. 
tory of the relations between our two coun. 
tries since 1903, he must arrive at the con. 
clusion that, human nature being what it js, 
the number of such incidents do represent a 
minimum of what could be expected under 
the prevailing conditions. 

Yet, notwithstanding those incidents, jt 
seems to me that the daily contact which 
for years has now been going on between 
Americans and Panamanians has enabled 
both groups to acquire a better understand- 
ing of each other, and has thus created a 
more propitious climate for better relations 
in the future. 

I am sure that today both sides do recog- 
nize and give due consideration to the fact 
that because of the political, social, and eco- 
nomic relationship and interdependence 
which exist between the two areas, it is not 
possible to solve our differences by the nor- 
mal means and procedures which regulate 
the relations between neighboring countries 
Arrangements and mutual concessions of a 
special nature must be agreed upon by both 
sides, in order to solve our problems on ade- 
quate, equitable, and permanent basis. 

As the dimensions and proportions of ob- 
jects vary according to the distance and angle 
from which they are seen, thus, in human 
relations, the axioms of political, social, and 
economic problems acquire new meanings 
which lead to new conclusions, when ana- 
lyzed from different points of view 

Much of the misunderstandings which 
have occurred in the past can be attribu 
to a lack of willingness from both sides to 
exert any effort in order to try to underst 


the other side’s point of view. May I frankly 


tried to be constructive or objective, auc 
that both sides, when discussing mutual 
problems, have approached them under th 
sphere of its own point of view, taking 0D) 
into consideration the protection of its ow! 
exclusive interests. 

I am sure that most of you, who had 
worked in the Canal Zone, would approacs 
today the problems which confront us in 8 
very different way than you would have do! 
when you lived down there. I am conic 
that most of you, if appointed to ac 
mittee to study the matters which ars 
from the peculiar nature of the relations 
tween the Canal Zone and Panama, wou 
the present time make a genuine effort 
understand our point of view, and may * 
also state that it is the firm purpose 
Panama's present administration to dis uss 
our mutual problems with the same sp!!! 

The efforts of adaptation and compre 
sion which have been recently mace by | 
two Governments in order to solve our aif [- 
ences are commendable and, so far, the t* 
sults are promising. 

However, if it is our sincere wish 
initial step toward objectiveness and cob 
structiveness should become a stable ge 
permanent policy, it will be necessay © 
rectify in the minds of the people on bol! 
sides the distortioned conception that * 
exists regarding the true nature and th — 
implications of the problems that we have w 
deal with. 


iat 


} 
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Recognizing this necessity, every single 
official statement that has been made by His 


Ex ney, the President of Panama, Dr. 
Arnul ) Arias, with reference to my country’s 
relations with the United States of America, 


has indeed sought to create an atmosphere 
of confidence and better understanding and, 
other side the Honorable Edward G. 
Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State for 
the Latin-American Republics, and His Ex- 
cellency, Mr. Monnett B. Davis, United States 
Ambassador to Panama, have greatly con- 
tributed toward improving our relations, by 


on the 


statements made in press conferences. 
It would be a shame if the promising re- 
sults so far achieved during the past months 


should be wasted because of false propaganda 
based on misconceptions, or because of the 
pressure that groups on either side could 
apply on their respective Governments to 
protect petty interests. 

Both Governments, therefore, must con- 
tinue to take positive action in order to 
ntain and strengthen this policy, and all 
! of good will in the United States and 
Panama should do their utmost to help their 
respective governments in this task. 

Because of their intimate knowledge of 
the political, social, and economic problems 
which exists between Panama and the Canal 
Zone, because of their ability to approach 
these problems today from a high-level point 
of view, and because of the connections that 
they have with different organizations in the 
Canal Zone, I know of no other group of 
people that could be of more help toward 
cre a better understanding between the 
res of the two areas and could thereby 
contribute more to the solution of our differ- 
ences, than the members of the Panama 
Canal Society. 
















For this reason I make a fervent app2zal to 
all of you to work toward this end. Do re- 
member that Theodore Roosevelt, when 





he visited my country, promised that all the 
new commercial opportunities that would be 


created Ly the construction of the Canal 
should revert to the psople of Panama. 
Please keep also in mind that all the agree- 
ments that would be entered into by our re- 


spective governments, in that direction, will 
be mutually profitable; the economic bene- 
fits that will thus accrue to Panama will be 
shared by the citizens of the United States 
in general; and, particularly, because of their 
local connections, by the residents of the 
Canal Zone, since the Republic of Panama 
in its constitution has granted to United 
States citizens the very same economic priv- 
lleges thereby granted to Panamanians. 
Iam confident that practical solutions to 
mic differences, that could be of 
| benefit for the residents of both ju- 
C101 It is only neces- 





ns, can be found. 
tr both sides to approach the problem 
with an open mind and a feeling of good will 
and understanding toward the other side’s 
i f view. 

I do wish to thank you once again for 
the } ilege of being here tonight and to 


sary f 


reiterate the sincere pledge of my Govern- 
ment keep on taking positive action in 
oreer to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
} 


1 North Americans and Panamanians, 





The Russians Back Down 
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HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 
OF ILLINOIS 
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Wednesday, May 31, 1950 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
id my remarks in the Recorp, I 
the following editorial from the 


Peoria Journal of May 24, 1950, entitled 
“The Russians Back Down”: 


THE Russti4ns Back Down 


Once again it has been demonstrated that 
a display of strength and firm determination 
is enough to meke Soviet Russia back down. 

This time the Russians are changing their 
plans for a German Communist Youth in- 
vasion of west Berlin next Sunday because 
the Allied forces have announced in no un- 
certain terms that they are prepared to deal 
with any emergency that arises. 

Had the west Berlin government appeared 
fearful and disorganized, the Russians would 
have gone ahead with the show of strength 
they had planned for Whitsuntide and the 
Allies would have suffered a damaging loss 
of prestige. 

The same story has been repeated time and 
time again. Agzressor Russia inevitably has 
gone as far as she dared without provoking 
actual resistance on the part of the demo- 
cratic nations. Whenever she has come face 
to face with what appeared to be active op- 
position, she has changed her plans or 
dropped them temporarily until a more pro- 
pitious time arrived. So it was with her 
choking off of travel between the western 
zone of Germany and Berlin. The Berlin 
airlift cracked the blockade and forced the 
Russians to back down. 


The forces of oppressors are usually 
equipped with two plans. If opposition 
arises, they retreat. When the forces of 


Adolf Hitler marched into Poland, they had 
orders to turn back if effective opposition 
arose against them. When none appeared, 
they went ahead with their seizure of that 
nation. 

This inevitable reaction of the aggressors 
whenever the democracies demonstrate that 
they are prepared to stand up for their rights 
is what makes the preservation of an ade- 
quate defense force in the United States so 
imperative. If Russia thought she could get 
away with the occupation of Western Ger- 
many and the rest of Europe without arous- 
ing American armed opposition, she vould 
go ahead. Indeed, she would have accom- 
plished such an occupation a long time ago. 

Our foreign policy has been a weak and 
deviating one. It has given ground more 
often than it has presented a firm front to 
Russian maneuvering. For a change, we 
stood our ground in Berlin and let the Rus- 
sians know that we meant business. The 
result can be seen in their announcement 
that they will not invade west Berlin, de- 
spite the fact that they had already given 
wide publicity to that intent. 

If our State Department is smart, it will 
base future policy toward Russia on the 
success of the plan followed in Berlin. 
Judging from past behavior, that may be 
too much to hope for, but the lesson should 
be clear. 





Chip on the Shoulder—Chilly Reaction to 
Lie’s Peace Mission Out of Keeping 
With United States Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an article by 
Thomas L. Stokes, which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of May 
30, 1950: 
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CHIP ON THE SHCULDER—CHILLY REACTION TO 
Liz’s PEACE MISSION OUT OF KEEPING WITH 
UNITED STATES TRADITION 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


The timid, stand-offish, chip-on-the-shoul- 
der attitude of our Government in what 
approaches an international crisis is drama- 
tized in our chilly official reaction to the 
current peace mission of Trygye Lie, United 
Nations General Secretary. 

Mr. Lie has talked with Russian officials 
in his attempt to bring about some arrange- 
ment whereby Russia will return to full 
partnership in the UN so that agency can 
fulfill its function of settling disputed mat- 
ters about the conference table as it was 
intended to do. 

He recognizes it will take time and pa- 
tience. There is no quick answer to the 
problems involved, including Russia’s in- 
sistence on the seating of Communist China 
in place of Nationalist China in the Secu- 
rity Council. But his idea is to get the major 
nations, including United States and Russia, 
to talking again, negotiating again, in order 
to break the stalemate that has produced the 
tense and dread psychology of cold war. 

EUROPE OPEN-MINDED 

The UN’s self-appointed emissary was well 
received after his Moscow visit by French 
and British officials who apparently see some 
possible bases of eventual adjustment. He 
returned to New York optimistic. 

The open-minded attitude he found in 
Europe is a contrast to the negative, dis- 
trustful reaction at our State Department 
which was exemplified further by President 
Truman's refusal to discuss the Lie mission 
until he talks to Secretary of State Acheson 
on his return here and his brusque reply at 
his press conference that he did not know 
whether he would see Mr. Lie or not. 

Undoubtedly he will in the near future. 
But the brush-off attitude is somehow not in 
keeping with our role and influence in the 
troubled world of today nor with our tradi- 
tions as a great free democracy. 

Nor do the attempts to discredit Mr. Lie 
by the whispers that he is pro-Russian. 

It is sadly true that this new peace ad- 
venture comes in the midst of an emotional 
upheava! in this country, with the very at- 
mosphere suffused with suspicions and fears 
generated by such things as Senator Joe 
McCarTHy’s reckless attacks on the State 
Department, by the revelations of more 
atomic spies, by Russia's continued tactics 
of confusion abroad and here, by her childish 
and churlish walk-outs in the UN. 


WILL SETTLE NOTHING 


But it is also true that, with continued 
cold war, such things will only continue and 
multiply until the tension suddenly snaps 
on one side or the other, and then we will 
be right up against a hot war. Arming more 
and more heavily on each side will settle 
nothing and it is not likely, moreover, to 
scare either one of the two giants as each 
presumably hopes. 

Each has got to give or there will be such 
an explosion as the world never saw before. 

We have had two in this century since 
1914. The world could hardly stand another. 

A hundred and fifty years ago there was 
an explosion that rocked all Europe com- 
parable—for those times and the world of 
that day—to those in our times, the era of 
revolution and the Napoleonic dictatorships 
and conquests. After that, the diplomats of 
that era sat down in the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815 and determined that it should not 
happen again and made adjustments that 
prevented another such general European 
catastrophe for a hundred years. 

Nor did they have any general organiza- 
tion, only the will to keep the peace and 
brains ready to accomplish that purpose. We 
do have machinery in the UN. It will be 
tragic if we do not use it. 
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Hew Far Has America Moved Toward 
Socialism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


EON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 26 (‘legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. My. President, on Mon- 
day evening, May 15, it was my pleasure 
to share the platform at the annual con- 
gressional dinner of the Potomac Grange 
with one of our Nation’s Capital’s finest 
citizens, President Paul F. Douglass, of 
American University. I have in my 
hands a copy of the forthright address 
which President Douglass delivered on 
that memorable occasion. Not every- 
one will agree with all he said in that 
address. I, for one, do not fully agree, 
but no one will question the candid, 
hard-hitting and learr.ed nature of that 
address. 

I should like to say just a brief word 
about this honored American. I know of 
very few men who have combined excel- 
lence in so many diverse careers and so 
many types of public service as has my 
good friend, Dr. Paul Douglass. Not 
only has he been President of American 
University for the last decade, but he has 
been a prominent attorney, an author of 
many well-known books, an active mem- 
ber of both Houses of the Vermont State 
Legislature, an esteemed newspaper 
editor and correspondent, a member of 
Government study groups, an ordained 
clergyman and an active professor, in 
addition to demonstrating an amazing 
variety of other miscellaneous talents. 
There are few men indeed who can si- 
multaneously (a) brilliantly teach a 
course in the history of philosophy and 
(b) handle a wide variety of the most 
practical types of up-to-the-minute 
community needs as he can. 

Yes, here in the Capital of our Nation, 
he has been untiringly active in many 
types of service to the community. In 
fact, whenever the call comes for a well- 
known leader in community life to take 
the helm of some important new project, 
whether it be helping to collect funds to 
combat some disease or performing some 
other civic service, Paul Douglass is 
available to answer that call, in spite of 
a multitude of responsibilities. 

He has_ simultaneously, however, 
brought his American. University—both 
its graduate and its undergraduate 
divisions—particularly its school of social 
sciences and public affairs—to the fore- 
front of American institutions of higher 
learning in the 48 States. 

These few comments I submit as an 
indication of my own tremendously high 
admiration of him—an admiration 
shared by members of both political par- 
ties here on the Hill. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that an abridged text of Presi- 
dent Douglass’ keenly analytic address, 
entitled “How Far Has America Moved 
Toward Socialism?” be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


I wish that I might be able to print the 
entire text but unfortunately, space lim- 
itations do not permit and so, Dr. Doug- 
lass’ review of 12 principal criticisms of 
the welfare state must be deleted. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How Far Has America Movep TOWARD 
FocIALIsM? 
(Speech by Dr. Paul F. Douglass) 
THE JOINDER OF ISSUE 


The issue for America is joined. 

Guy Gabrielson, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, says: 

“The Truman administration has entered 
into an unofficial compact with Socialist 
Great Britain to promote socialism in Amer- 
ica. The one paramount issue,” he added, 
“is the choice between our representative 
Republic and the Socialist master state. 
That,” he concludes, “is clear enough for 
anyone to understand.” 

Harry S. Truman, President of the United 
States, says: 

“The power of the Government exists for 
the people to use. The strength of the Gov- 
ernment is being used now, and, so far as 
I am concerned, it will continue to be used 
to protect jobs and improve welfare.” 


THE ROLE AND ENDS OF GOVERNMENT 


There you have a fundamental issue. It 
is this: 

What shall be the goals of society and 
what shall be the role of government in 
the achievement of those ends? 


GOVERNMENT AS A FEARFUL MASTER 


Long ago Washington said: “Government 
is not reason, it is not eloquence, it is force. 
Like fire, it is a dangerous servant and a 
fearful master.” He knew how easily a state 
can become a tyranny. As Americans we 
are concerned with the threat of a Social- 
ist tyranny. 


NATURE AND FORMS OF SOCIALISM 


Frederick Engels described socialism as the 
“ascent of man from the kingdom of neces- 
sity to the kingdom of freedom.” Socialism 
comes when the workingman seizes political 
power and turns the means of production 
into state property. Central planning sub- 
stituting political judgment for market com- 
petition employs economic calculating to al- 
locate resources rationally by a concentra- 
tion of final economic power in government. 
This is a full-grown Socialist state. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States defines the term “socialism” like this: 

“Socialism is a system of political and 
economic organization under which the 
principal segments of the economy are 
owned and operated by the central govern- 
ment. 

“Socialism may be accomplished in two 
ways: (1) by direct nationalization of indus- 
try, agriculture, distribution, medicine, and 
other segments of the economy; (2) indi- 
rectly through the creation of a climate un- 
der whick the private segments of the econ- 
omy cannot continue to operate effectively 
over a period of years, thus requiring the 
government to step in and take over owner- 
ship.” 

Under any definition socialism ultimately 
means the appropriation of the means of 
production by political society and its di- 
rection by a political bureaucracy for the 
achievement of politically defined goals. 


WASHINGTON AND TRUMAN 


To Guy George Gabrielson, Washington is 
a wicked place peopled with officials of a 
police state mentality. It holds out a set of 
brass knuckles instead of a cooperative hand 
to private enterprise. Government here 
holds its black jack over the steel industry. 
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Washington governs by threat: forcing pris 
vate management to do its bidding. _ 
“President Truman, who lives in the eyi 
city of Washington,” says Mr. Gabrielso, 
“promises everyone a gold mine in the sky." 
He tries to hoodwink the American p “ e 
in an attempt to save the socialistic Fai; De " 


concludes, thinks that “promises extraya. 
gantly distributed and Government 
indiscriminately disbursed * + 
hoodwink the people indefinitely 
Goebbels in his heyday,” he adds, “ 

ing to approach the propaganda mill t 
Federal Government maintains today.’ 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE THOUGHT oF 
SOCIALISM’S CRITICS 
I propose tonight to go behind the cli 
to find out what the critics of socia! are 
worried about. I want to piece together th 
puzzle of their thought. 
(Material omitted.) 


THE PATTERN OF THOUGHT 


In Republicans’ minds it 
welfare state) is synonymous with s 
The critics of socialism oppose: 

1. Taxation of those who have been most 
abundantly showered with the blessings of 
inflation. 

2. Taxation on the basis of ability to pay. 

3. Taxation adequate to balance the 
tional budget. 

4. Public provision for equal opportunity 
for persons of equal ability. 

5. Social minima adequate to give th 
American people security against the mis 
fortunes of accident and disease. 

6. Government strong enough to deal with 
the problems which the American peop h 

7. Performance of functions as an activity 
of the whole people which have not been well 
done or which cannot be done by private 
enterprise. 

8. Activities of unions necessary to make 
collective bargaining work. 

9. Adequate supports for agriculture to 
balance the national economy. 

10. Cooperative marketing. 

11. American history at the points where 
our past experience relates to the troubies 
we have faced. 

12. Religion at the point where it becomes 
effective in social action. 

I find the whole pattern—understand me, 
the whole pattern—of the current critics 
of socialism—dangerous and antidemocratic, 
but a degree of truth in almost every criti- 
cism. 

I see no discussions in their lite! 


* * * 


I see no reference in their literatur 
to the fact that the Federal Government !n 
this year of 1950 will make outlays and dra 

checks to American business in the an 


issue. 


of $21,419,000,000. I see nothing in 
literature about the attitudes of the Amer- 
ican workingman in relation to s lism— 
but they have their polls and they know. 
They say nothing about the well-planned 
ambitions of some labor leaders to e the 
means of production, to make a genuine 
state socialism. 

The point that I am making is t! 
leaders who move in the pattern wh 
been analyzing are false leaders 
opinion their arguments will only h 
coming of socialism as a real politic 

How far are we on our way to 
These facts are indisputable: 

1. That the Federal Governme! 
political decisions over larger 4! 
percentages of the individual’s in 

2. That the brittle structure ©! 
tional economy, given its national d 
ture, demands more and more cent! 
ning and political decision. 

3. That the maintenace of high !¢' 
nomic activity and full employmen' 








nd more ceatral planning, political 
and bureaucratic administration. 
our present statutory system pe- 
tiges ability and makes no provision for 
‘al opportunity for equal ability. 
6. That Government bureaucracy has in- 
experience in central planning and 
‘ atisfactory administration of enterprise. 
"6 That spiritual values adequate to sus- 
na iety of freemen are pretty generally 
cent at all levels of observation. 
: H w far are we on our way to socialism? 
We are structurally in a precarious world 
ition which compels our Government to 
strong and grow to meet the issues 
that face us as @ people. 
have a huge bureaucracy which has 
.4 enormous experience in central plan- 
ng and administration. 











We face immediate problems which the 
critics of the Government cannot avoid by 





ing that they don’t like both the 
ernment and the issues. 

We face imminent war which if lost will 
rive us communism and if won will give us 
the most centralized government which 
America has ever experienced. 

We have the trained Government person- 
nel competent and ready to plan and operate 
any segments of the national economy that 
need attention. 

We are in a situation in which the direct 
action of Government to maintain the eco- 


G 


nomic machine in full operation must be 
reeful and in which the decisions of Gov- 
nment in the private segments of our econ- 
omy must be more and more controlling. 
American Government is prepared by 20 
years of war and depression to administer the 
national economy as a socialized unit. The 
rience is adequate. The personnel is 
trained. The mood of many of our people 
is such as to welcome a clear transition. 
The climate of the world is favorable to it. 
America now is running against the tides 
of the thinking in the rest of the world. 
America is much, much closer to socialism 
than we dream. Overwhelming majorities 
in the 1952 elections could in fact be de- 
cisive. We are on the borderline of state 
Men cannot remain free in a Social- 
ite. Complete planning implies au- 
10r to compel people to move within the 
framework of the plan. Coercion become an 
inevitable corollary of state socialism. 








ex 





THE ALTERNATIVE 
The o1 


ne alternative to full-grown social- 
in the positive action of citizens, 
Long ago Thomas Paine said that “those who 
expect to reap the blessings of freedom 
must undergo the fatigues of supporting it.” 
Participation 

If all the people do not take an active in- 
t in the outcome of the momentous is- 
sues Which are before us, a few of the people 
will determine our futures for us. In 1948, 
When we were electing a President, a new 
se of Representatives, a third of the 
senate, 49 percent of the eligible voters did 
hot go to the polls. One sample analysis 
wed that among the list of delinquent 
uizens were 33 percent of all clergymen, 
recent of the automobile dealers, 37 
of the independent grocers, 20 per- 
he doctors, 27 percent of the inde- 
druggists, 25 percent of the mem- 

“ers Of the chamber of commerce. 


HMM 11S 


Is it true that half the Americans don’t 
care ut the outcomes at all? There you 
issue No.1. Americans must get to the 

Polls to determine outcomes. 

Var 

Tv etty clear that we can’t go on living 
ry of life in a garrison world. And 
yet I don’t find among the critics of social- 
n vy much discussion about this issue. 
out j he issue. We can’t solve any of our 


cher problems until we solve this one. 
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A good index of our concern for the social 
consequences of what we do lies in this fact. 
From 1943 through 1951 the United States 
will spend $4,958,000,000 for the development 
of atomic energy. Of this $5,000,000,000, 
hardly $50,000 has been spent for research 
on the economic and social aspects of atomic 
power. Under the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion only one study on the economics of 
atomic power has been prepared. This is a 
four-volume work by Palmer Putnam on 
the Future of Land-Based Nuclear Power. 
The volume has litile bearing on the title. 
It deals chiefly with world population 
growth through A. D. 2050. Research funds 
for the social sciences are not included in the 
National Science Foundation bill. 

Where, I ask you, in our political struc- 
ture is there a place for the objective study 
leading toward the elimination of war? We 
have Joint Committees on the Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, on the 
Economic Report, on Atomic Energy, On For- 
eign Economic Cooperation, on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers, on the Renovation 
of the Executive Mansion. Why do we not 
have a joint commission for the study of 
ways to abolish war? We have spent tens 
of billions on methods and instruments of 
war. Is it not time to devote the scientific 
mind to a real problem? To the problem 
of how man can live, how civilization can 
continue? Unless we do this, we cannot say 
that we have even tried to save our American 
way. 

COLLISION OF RAW POWER 

The meeting of human beings both inside 
and outside the United States is now char- 
acterized by the open collision of raw power. 
Elton Mayo said that while material effi- 
ciency has been increasing for 200 years, the 
human capacity for working together has 
in the same period continually diminished. 
The alarming break in the structure of 
civilization expresses itself in the disintegra- 
tion of international and national com- 
munity into an infinity of mutually hostile 
groups. We have lost the spirit of team- 
work. From a sociological point of view, the 
only instrumentality for eliminating the 
collision of raw powers is a supreme coer- 
cion—the naked power of government. The 
conflict in belief systems will either be elimi- 
nated by this emergence of a naked political 
dictatorship and tyranny or by the redeem- 
ing quality of a higher loyalty. 

Toynbee deals with the schism in the soul. 
He finds the schism in the body sccial mere- 
ly the outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual rift. 

We cannot recover that higher loyalty by 
the worship either of money or of power, 
The worship of either must end in tyranny, 

Adam Smith dealt with the’ problem in 
his Theory of Moral Sentiments. He sug- 
gested that each of us change places in fancy 
with the sufferer. ur own moral judg- 
ments, he said, with respect to our own con- 
duct are only applications to ourselves of 
decisions which we have already passed on 
the conduct of our neighbors. If we change 
situations with others, we acquire a new 
sense of duty in our own action. 

In America we can yet worship a God who 
makes the understanding heart divine and 
the reverence for the person a Godlike qual- 
ity. Here is a higher loyalty available to us. 


THE USE OF GOVERNMENT 


Whether we like it or not, we are going 
to have to use government, to work it and 
through it as a tool. This fact means a 
higher quality of craftsmanship in citizen- 
ship. Albert Goss, master of the National 
Grange, is the kind of citizen I am talking 
about. It means that we are going to deal 
objectively with our problems and experi- 
mentally with solutions—always with the 
concern that what we do is done with a 
sacred reverence for the individual and a 
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sacred allegiance to the kind of freedom 

which reserves always the right of choice to 
-. 4 , 

the individual. 





MEN WHO KNOW THEIR DUTIES 
The only way to have less government is 
to govern ourselves more. The only way to 
have more freedom is to use wisely what we 
have. he only way to have better govern- 
ment is to become better citizens ourselves. 
In 1516, Jefferson wrote to Taylor: 
“What constitutes a State? 
Not high-raised battlements, no 
mount, 
Thick wall, or moated gate; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets 
crown ’d; 
No; men, high-minded men; 
Men, who their duties know; 
But know their rights; and knowing, dare 
maintain. 


These constitute a State.” 





labor’d 








The League of Frightened Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1950 
Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I attach the following speech of 
Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Admin- 


istrator. 
This address, delivered before th 


twenty-seventh convention of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers in 
Atlantic City, May 24, is an acute exami- 
nation of what Mr. Ewing very properly 
calls the League of Frightened Men, men 
who fear social progress. 

LEAGUE OF FRIGHTENED MEN 

It is an honor to be here. Your golden 
jubilee is more than a family party. It is 
an observance in which every American can 
take pride. And I count it a privilege to 
bring my greetings and congratulations in 
person to you, David Dubinsky, to all my 
friends in the ILGWU. 

In your 50 years of pioneering for the ad- 
vanceinent of your oWn membership, you 
have a proud and honorable history—in 
many ways, a unique history. Foresight and 
dogged determination won the epoch-mak- 
ing strike of 1910 with a protocol of peace 
and the creation of a great health program. 
That foresight and determination have never 
flagged. They have gained in stature and in 
vision through the years. 

Nor has this vision been self-centerec 
You have always known that you could not 
be good union members without being 
citizens. You have fought for the ger 
welfare, not just for the garment workers 
welfare. Some people have accused you of 
not minding your own business. They are 








wrong. It is your business—and everybody's 
business—to be concerned about the gen- 
eral welfare. About decent wages and condi- 


tions of employment. About good housing, 
and enough of it. About schools for all our 
for every youngster 


children, and the chance 
to go as far as his own brains and de - 
mination will take him. About health, and 
enough money to pay tl ‘tor’s bills. 
About insurance for the times when a man 
can’t get a job or when he is too sick to 
work—and for his family if he should die. 


About self-r« in old a 


About the inalienable civil rights which are 








specting 
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every American’s heritage. About peace that 
d 2 not truckle to the totalitarians., 

That is what you mean by the general 
welfare, and it certainly is your business. 
That is what I mean, too, and it certainly 
is my business. And we intend to go right 
along making it our business. 


TOO MANY REACTIONARIES 


We shall continue to do so in spite of the 
peculiar opposition we face. There are too 
many reactionaries in America—too many 
men who say that you can make progress 
by going backward, that you can promote 
the general welfare by destroying the gen- 
eral welfare. The American reactionary may 
be a fine gentleman, complete with country 
estate. He may love his mother dearly. He 
may be kind to his underlings. But if he 
is a reactionary, his ideas add up to the 
fact that he is against health. Against so- 
cial security. Against education. Against 
aliving wage. Against everything that means 
anything to ordinary people. And, in the 
end, against our very liberty, our oppor- 
tunity, our hopes for the future. He is 
against all of these things for everybody 
except himself. 

Why are the reactionaries against these 
things? Is it because they are wicked peo- 
ple? I don’t think so. I think it is because 
they are fearful people. We are confronted 
in America by a League of Frightened Men. 


LEAGUE BYLAWS 


The bylaws of the League of Frightened 
Men provide that you cannot be a member 
in good standing unless you distrust the 
people of the United States. You cannot be 
a@ member unless you shiver at the idea of 
scientific progress, unless you quake at the 
thought of the complexity of our modern 
civilization, unless you tremble in the face 
of reality. During the initiation ceremonies, 
when you join the League of Frightened 
Men, you must be able ta prove that you 
turn pale when someone mentions the words 
“labor union.” Then your face must 
promptly flush when you hear the dread 
name of Franklin D. Roosevelt, or when 
President Truman’s Fair Deal is referred to. 
You must get a prompt case of the shakes 
at the suggestion that Government has a 
responsibility to the people to help them 
help themselves to security, employment, 
health, and education, and that sometimes 
people are willing to pay real money for this 
purpose. Finally, you must be able to raise 
your voice and shout “socialism” at the top 
of your lungs whenever you hear of an idea 
that was born since 1890. 

If you can meet this test, you are likely 
to be accepted into the League of Frightened 
Men, and you are likely to enjoy the com- 
pany of your fellow-reactionaries. 

I am not sorry to say that I cannot pass 
this test—any more than you can. Iam not 
afraid of 1950—any more than you are. I 
am not afraid of labor organizations, or of 
mass industry, or of jet-propelled speed, or 
even of atomic energy. I am not afraid of 
the American people. I am not afraid of 
their common sense, their drive, their rest- 
less desire to improve the condition of the 
world in which they live. I think that our 
restlessness, our ambition, our energy, are 

he most wonderful things in the world. 

The league of Frightened Men would like 
to expand its membership. It would like to 
spread fear throughout the land, and make 
this a nation of frightened men. Well, we 
are not frightened. We leave fear to the re- 
actionaries, who see ghosts, and to the un- 
happy peoples behind the iron curtain, who 
have a right to be afraid of their masters. 


PLENTY OF PROBLEMS 


Do not misunderstand me. I am no Polly- 
anna. I do not counsel sticky and stupid 
optimism. We have plenty of problems, 
plenty of troubles. But the difference be- 
tween the reactionaries, on the one hand, 
and people like you and me, on the other, 


is that they can do nothing more than yearn 
for the past, while we are prepared to tackle 
these problems and lick these troubles. 
Their weapons are fear and inertia. Our 
weapons are courage and common sense. 

In my job as Federal Security Administra- 
tor, I have plenty of opportunity to see the 
battle between reactionary fear and liberal 
courage. 

In education, for example. The courageous, 
liberal, and I believe typically American idea, 
is that education is a good thing. We believe 
that any boy or girl ought to have a chance to 
learn as much as he can, so that when he 
goes out into the world he will be able to 
fulfill whatever talent, whatever skill, he may 
be best equipped for. We also believe that 
in a democracy we must have people who 
understand what the world is all about, who 
will make decisions on the basis of facts, of 
thinking, and of wisdom, who will not be 
stampeded by a demagogue. 

The fearful neople a hundred years ago— 
and we had them then, too, people who in 
the 1840’s thought things were in a dangerous 
state and yearned for the good old days of 
the 1820’s—these people trembled at the idea 
of universal public education. They said a 
little knowledge would be a dangerous thing. 
They became hysterical at the suggestion 
that education should be universal, and free, 
and paid for out of public funds. They pre- 
dicted the downfall of the Republic. In- 
evitably the League of Frightened Men lost 
the battle. The American people won out. 

Today nobody questions the traditional 
American principle of universal free educa- 
tion. But the frightened men have merely 
retreated; they have not stopped fighting. 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Today we have a sudden increase of 30 per- 
cent in the number of children of school age. 
We do not have the schoolhouses or the 
teachers to take care of them. Too often the 
salaries of teachers are sadly out of line with 
present-day living costs. We have thousands 
of youngsters going to school in fire traps, in 
abandoned stores and garages. We have 
thousands who do not go to school at all be- 
cause there isn’t any school for them to go 
to. We have half our young people of col- 
lege caliber unable to afford to go to college. 
We have, in short, a crisis in education. 

Now, part of the reason for this crisis is 
that our system of local support and control 
of education—a system in which I firmly 
believe—has not been able to cope with the 
inequalities as between the States. Some 
States are rich, and others are very poor. An 
American child in a rich State is 10 times 
more likely to get a proper education than 
an American child in a poor State. So the 
problem is one of working out a system to 
help the poorer areas do a better job, with- 
out in any way disturbing the system of 
local control of education. 

The only solution I know is Federal aid to 
education. That will help the primary and 
secondary schools. For higher education, 
the answer is Federal grants for college 
scholarships, fellowships, and student loans. 

The League of Frightened Men opposes 
this solution. It is afraid of doing some- 
thing to meet the crying need for more and 
better education i:: our country. It screams 
hysterically about socialism, about Federal 
control of education, about dictatorship. 
Well, we can’t afford to wait for the League 
of Frightened Men to get over its crying 
jag. We don’t want socialism, or dictator- 
ship, or Federal control of education. What 
we do want is more and better education for 
every American child, whatever his race or 
his color or his religion, whatever State or 
county he may live in. And we are not going 
to let the League of Frightened Men scare 
us away from this objective. 


CONGRESS TO ACT-—-WHEN? 


I believe that Congress will ultimately 
pass progressive legislation in the field of 











education. I would be naive if tried + 
tell you the exact date when it will go $0 
or the exact terms of the legislatio; th 
will finally emerge. But I belicve , we has 
wind up with a worth-while program of Fed. 
eral aid to education, because the Amer 
people know what they want, and this js 
of the things they want very much. 
Not so long ago, the frightened men y 
in control in Washington. All thr tha 
1920's, under their rule, the country en - 
to a terrific bust. When the bust came +p 
frightened men sat about fearful! 
wrung their hands—doing nothing, as y 
The American people put in a man who 
not scared, a man who warned us that 
only thing we had to fear was fear itsel 
And, along with President Roosevelt, we were 
not afraid. 
SOCIAL SECURITY NEEDS 


In the early years of the New Deal, we es. 
tablished a system of social security, over the 
opposition of the League of Frightened Men, 
For the first time, on a broad scale, we recog. 
nized that in our society it is imperative that 
all people who work for a living should co D- 
erate, through social insurance, so that t! 
may have a little money for themselves whe; 
they become older, or for their dependent 
when they die. That was one of the proudest 
achievements of the New Deal. Today, ir 
1950, the Fair Deal is proud of the fact that 
this Eighty-first Congress is obviously going 
to pass new and broadening amendments to fror 
the original Social Security Act. I dcu't Jou 
know what the exact terms of these amend. und 
ments will be, because they are still before 
Congress. But I do know that Congress will 
make sure that social security covers millions exar 
more people than it covers now, and that the that 
benefits will be a good deal larger—in some that 
cases, they might even be as much as 15) be 
percent larger. The frightened men were 
afraid of this, too, but the people of this 
country have not permitted their fantastic 
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fears of the frightened men to prevent us thar 
from doing the intelligent thing. insu 

Originally, we had hoped that the amend- trigl 
ments would include social insurance { Ne 
total and permanent disability. It may sti en 


wind up in the final legislation, but that will Stat 
only happen if enough peopie in it, 
But the very fact that total and permanent 
disability insurance has been in and out 
the amendments is a bitter commentary on 
how fear confuses reason. As matter 
right now, we won’t do a thing by way 
insurance to protect a worker against ac 
dent or illness, but we are ready t to pay h 
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family benefits as a matter of course if - — 
just goes ahead and dies. Only the “Leaet frien 
of Frightened Men can seriously sell us tl mitt 
idea that it is better for your fami at you ts 
should die than that you should tay alive, ta 





LEAGUE’S AMA CHAPTER 


If you think I am exaggerating, let me te! 
you about some of the things I ha LV { 


patie 
docti 
dies 


in the fight on another fro: national pay 

health insurance. Here we have to do will saved 
the American Medical Association Chapter % Nati 
the League of Frightened Men. It is 4 very is tox 


Th 


active chapter, and extremely we! “ 
It ts 


Its members, however outstanding 
be as physicians, are not only fat cal 
fraidy cats. 

And what are they afraid of? Of all thines 
they are afraid of improving the heaits 
the American people. 

They are afraid of our having enous y 
doctors to take care of the American peop: 
In the face of a serious shortage ©! Pe - 
in the medical and allied professions, th! 
are afraid of anything that would mak : 
possible for our medical schools to ta 
larger numbers of students so that t he ratio 
of doctors to patients would be more 12 keeps 
ing with the needs of our time. 

Above all, they are afraid of 2 
that would make it possible fo! 
pay for the medical and hospital 
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may need throughout their lives. Is insur- 
ance such a revolutionary idea? Does life 
insurance, or fire insurance, or automobile 
insurance, smack of Karl Marx? Has social 
security destroyed the Republic? To you or 
me, the answer is so obvious that we need not 
qiscuss it any further. But to the American 
Medical Association Chapter of the League of 
Frightened Men, the answer is, “I’m scared.” 

scared of what? Scared of a system 
yhereby people would help build up a fund 
out of which would be paid the bills for the 
care they need when they are sick. Scared 
of a program that would take the financial 
calamity out of serious or chronic illness. 
Scared of a plan that would simply change 
the method of payment for medical and hos- 
pital care, without in any way interfering 
vith the relationship between doctor and 
patient. 

Twenty years ago they were afraid of vol- 
untary health insurance. They said it was 
communistic. Now they see that it is not 
communistic at all, and—because we are 
proposing a national health insurance pro- 
gram to do what voluntary plans are unable 
todo—now they say they're not scared of the 
yoluntary plans any more but that they are 
really scared of this sinister conspiracy to 
destroy the fabric of our free land. 


STATE OF TERROR 


Why, I have seen them go so far in their 

terror as to say things like this, and I quote 
from a recent issue of the New York State 
Journal of Medicine: ‘We readily admit that 
under it [meaning the present haphazard 
system of medical care] a certain number of 
cases of early tuberculosis and cancer, for 
example, may go undetected. Is it not better 
that a few such should perish rather than 
that the majority of the population should 
be encouraged on every occasion to run 
snivelling to the doctor?” 
Try that one on for size. Is it not better 
yr you, or your wife, or your child, to perish 
than for you to be covered by national health 
insurance? That is the question that the 
frightened men are asking you. 

Now, lam prepared to argue that the doc- 
tor who wrote those words in the New York 
State Journal of Medicine was suffering from 
& serious attack of terror. I am prepared to 
say, in defense of the medical profession, that 
most doctors would not prefer to see a hu- 
man being die rather than have him “run 
hiveling” into the office. But these men 
have been so terrified by their own medical 
association that they have lost all sense of 
) Like the frightened animal that 
anything in reach, including its best 
iriends, the medical profession has _ per- 
mitted its organizational leadership to betray 
its responsibility to the American people. 

Let the doctors remember this: That the 
Patient is always more important than the 
Goctor, and that a single human being who 
ies because he did not have the money to 

for the medical care that might have 
saved him is a horrifying reflection on the 
Nation, the profession, and the person who 
‘s too fearful to have wanted to save him. 
The American Medical Association tells us 
'S afraid we would wreck the personal re- 
ionship between doctor and patient. I 
| them, in all sincerity, that a single ar- 
such as the one I have quoted does 
> to wreck this relationship than any so- 
“Insurance scheme on earth, 
the American Medical Association tells us 
iS afraid that the Government would 
w dominate the doctors if national 
Insurance came to pass. I tell them, 
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neerity, that no responsible person 
hington wants to dominate the medi- 
profession, but that we will not shirk our 
) put forward a sensible solution to 
¢ Hnancial barriers that prevent millions 


: nericane from getting the care they 
ee . 





The American Medical Association tells us 
it is afraid that national health insurance 
will lead us straight to communism. I tell 
them, in all sincerity, that communism nev- 
er succeeds in a land where human needs 
are met wisely and skillfully, but only in 
lands where fear and worry and distraction 
stalk the countryside. 


FIGHT FEAR WITH COURAGE 


I realize that you cannot fight fear with 
reason. It it could be done, the league of 
frightened men would long since have dis- 
appeared from America. You can only fight 
fear with an even more powerful emotion— 
courage. Courage to face the facts, courage 
to do what is right, courage to go forward. 

The history of your own union, in this 
very field of health, is proof enough of this. 
Out of the sweatshops of the past, out of 
the tuberculosis and chronic diseases that 
used to beset the garment workers of an- 
other generation, you have built a magnifi- 
cent health program, with your great Union 
Health Center in New York and your health 
centers in other cities. You established the 
first direct-service, union-sponsored medical- 
care plan in the United States. Your board 
of sanitary control, back in 1912, inspired the 
Public Health Service to study the health of 
garment workers as the very first official act 
of the fledgling Office of Industrial Hygiene 
and Sanitation. You fought against tuber- 
culosis with the same energy that you fought 
against the sweatshops. Today your medical 
director is a member of our Public Health 
Service Advisory Council on Industrial 
Health. Not only as the son of your first 
medical director but in his own right, he is 
a leader in this field, and you can be proud 
of him. 

In health, as in the protection of working 
people in the garment industry, as in politi- 
cal action, you have moved forward with 
courage and statesmanship. You have shown 
that you are not afraid. The League of 
Frightened Men will never conquer America 
because there are too many Americans like 
Dave Dubinsky and the rest of you, strong 
and self-confident and sensible, ready to 
work to make our country stronger, safer, 
and happier than ever before. I am proud to 
count myself your fellow worker in this 
never-ending battle. 





State and Federal Management of Timber 
Holdings on the Olympic Peninsula ia 
the Pacific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, Mr. Charles N. Webster, pub- 
lisher of the Port Angeles Evening News, 
Port Angeles, Wash., recently wrote a 
series of four articles on the management 
of State and United States timber re- 
sources on the Olympic Peninsula. In 
my opinion, Mr. Webster has rendered an 
outstanding public service in explaining 
the present situation regarding our all- 
important timber holdings in this section 
of the Pacific Northwest. The articles 
appeared in the Port Angeles Evening 
News on April 24, 25, 27, and 29, 1950. I 
commend to my colleagues in the Con- 
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gress a careful reading of these thought- 
ful articles: 
[From the Port Angeles (Wash.) Evening 
News of April 24, 1950] 
GoopYEarR Forecasts 90,000,000 FEerT ANNUAL 
YreLp From STaTEe SUSTAINED YIELD ForREST 


(By C. N. Webster) 
I 


State sustained-yield forest No. 1 in west- 
ern Jefferson County should produce at least 
$0,060,000 board feet of logs annually with- 
out exceeding annual growth. 

This was a guess ventured by Supervisor 
T. S. Goodyear in a brief talk to the Olympic 
Logging Conference in Victoria Thursday 
afternoon. 

“This guess is based on a 60-year rotation, 
which should be ample for production of 
pulp and an intermediate amount of saw 
timber,” Goodyear explained. “This esti- 
mate may, of necessity, be adjusted as more 
growth figures are available. 

“Most of the State-owned timber consists 
of an even-age, overripe stand, composed of 
hemlock, cedar, spruce, Douglas fir, and white 
or silver fir. 

“Probably 70 percent of the entire timber 
stand is more suitable for pulp than saw 
timber.” 

In his prepared talk, Goodyear did not 
directly venture a guess as to,the present 
volume of standing timber in sustained- 
yield forest No. 1. His estimate of a mini- 
mum 90,000,000 feet annual cut, on a 60-year 
rotation, suggests (by multiplication) a stand 
of approximately five and a half billion feet, 

Most of the area never has been cruised, 
A cruise is now proceeding under Gocdyear’s 
direction which will give the first reasonably 
accurate inventory of State timber in the 
185,235-acre State-sustained yield forest. 

Wartime cut 123,000,000 

Goodyear a!so disclosed Thursday that logs 
taken from State sustained-yield forest No. 
1 during the last war totaled approximately 
123,394,960 board feet. This was mostly Sitka 
spruce and Douglas fir, for airplane construc- 
tion. The spruce was all selectively cut. 
However, about three-quarters of a section 
of Douglas fir was clear cut. 

yoodyear compiled this first total of actual 
wartime sales since he became supervisor 
of the forest on July 21, 1949. His source 
was the log scale reports to the State land 
Office 

This wartime emergency sale, all in the 
Hoh Valley, represents the only cutting ever 
done in State-sustained yield forest No. 1, 

The 1933 law establishing the forest pre- 
vents any cutting until maps and logging 
plans are completed for a sustained yield 
operation. Not until 1949 did the State ap- 
propriate funds ($100,000) to do 
liminary work. 


this pre- 


Log scale 

This 1933 law also authorizes uses of log 
scale for sale of timber from sustained yield 
forest No. 1. It is one exception to the 
general law requiring State timber sales on 
a@ cruise made before logging. 

In a Friday ta to the Olympic Logging 
Conference, State Land Commissioner Jack 
Taylor called sales on the cruise “a horse and 
buggy way of doing business.” He said 
national forest and private owners sell tim- 
ber on log scale and advocated legislation 
permitting the State to do likewise. Such 
a bill passed the house last year, but not the 
senate. 

The land commissioner also advocates ap- 
propriation for State land classification and 
inventory of all State-owned timber, similar 
to the inventory now being made on sus- 
tained yield forest No. 1. 

“Your Olympic peninsula forest got the 
first such appropriation since 
Taylor said. “Last year the State land office 
sales totalled $1 





statehood,” 


5,000,000, but she legislature 
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refused an appropriaticn of only $250,000 to 
start an inventory. It passed the house but 
not the senate.” 

As with other State timber sales, all tim- 
ber sales from State-sustained yield forest 
No. 1 will be handled by the land commis- 
sioner, at public auction, But payment will 
be on log scale, instead of lump-sum on @& 
cruise. 

Taylor said State sales on log scale also 
may give a better chance to the small log- 
ging operator, who now must pay cash in 
advance of logging and take his chance on 
the cruise volume. 

[From the Port Arfgeles (Wash.) Evening 

News of April 25, 1950] 


Buyers oF NATIONAL ForesT TIMBER Fatt TO 
Cut TIMBER As Fast as IT WILL GROW 


(By C. N. Webster) 
11 


Timber cutting on the Olympic National 
Forest never yet has reached the sustained 
yield limit desired by the United States Forest 
Service. 

The Forest Service wants loggers to cut 
182,000,000 board-feet per year. It has been 
selling timber fast enough to reach that 
limit, or thought it had, but timber buyers 
have failed to cut it that fast. For the past 
5 years the actual cut has totaled from 
135,000,000 to"155,000,000 feet per year. 

Consequently the Forest Service has now 
decided to oversell—sell beyond its 182,000,000 
feet limit—in an effort to get loggers to cut 
the desired limit. 

That is the gist of what Supervisor Carl B. 
Neal told the fifth annual Olympic Logging 
Conference in Victoria Friday. He was the 
last of 12 scheduled speakers on the 2-day 
program. His topic was Timber Cutting Pro- 
gram for Olympic National Forest, 1950-51 
(meaning the United States fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1951). 

“We have tried to make, and we thought 
we had made, the timber sales needed to 
bring the actual cut up to the allowable cut,” 
Neal told the assembled loggers. 

“But the purchasers for one reason and 
another have not made the cut anticipated. 
Only on Hood Canal has the cut come up to 
the allowable. 

“We now have 330,000,000 feet under con- 
tract and uncut. In addition to this we have 
400,000,000 feet ready to advertise for sale. 
Of this backlog, about 300,000,000 feet is 
being advertised this spring. 

“We have found we have to oversell in 
order to get our cut up to the allowable. 
How much we have to oversell we have not 
determined because we never have reached 
the allowable. e 

“But if we sell this 300,000,000 feet this 
spring and then allow 2 years for road and 
bridge building, I have hopes we will then 
reach the allowable,” the supervisor said. 

“We should reach and maintain our allow- 
able cut. That is essential for good tim- 
berland management.” 


Region the same 


Under-cutting the sustained yield capacity 
of national forest land is not limited to the 
Olympic peninsula, It applies generally to 
the whole Pacific northwest region. 

Regional Forester H. J. Andrews, who at- 
tended the Victoria conference but did not 
address it, told the Evening News that actual 
cut on national forests of Washington and 
Oregon is totaling 1,300,000,000 to 1,500,000,- 
000 feet per year. 

But the allowable cut is av least 2,250,000,< 
000 feet, Andrews said 

“That is a conservative calculation. I feel 
the allowable cut may readily be 2,500,000,- 
000 to 2,750,000,000 feet. It depends upon 
the economic availability of our remote 
timber. 

“For example, the uppe. Clackamas tim- 
ber right back of Portland would require a 
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100-mile truck haul to market—an exces- 
sive trucking distance now. But suppose you 
build a mill near the timber and convert the 
logs to finished products before making your 
long truck haul. Finished products can be 
trucked economically much farther than 
logs,’ Andrews observed. 

The same problem confronts Supervisor 
T. S. Goodyear, of State-sustained yield 
forest No. 1 in western Jefferson County. 
The truck haul is too long to existing rail- 
heads. Only the top grade timber will pay 
its way out, and Goodyear recognizes that 
such “high grading” is inexcusably waste- 
ful. 

Goodyear proposes a twofold solution. A 
common carrier railroad connecting exist- 
ing lines to south and north of the State 
forest. A pulp mill in western Jefferson 
County—preferably a kraft mill for max- 
imum utilization of low-grade wood. 

Either of these alone might solve the 
State’s problem of marketing its 90,000,000 
feet of available logs per year. 

Goodyear hopes to get both railroad and 
local mill. 

Until he gets something, the State school 
system, which needs funds so badly for ex- 
panding population, will earn nothing from 
its idle timberland in western Jefferson 
County. And the growing capacity of this 
185,000-acre State forest will continue lost 
to productive industry. 





[From the Port Angeles (Wash.) Evening 
News of April 27, 1950] 


PuBLic FORESTERS, FINDING SELECTIVE LOGGING 
IMPRACTICAL, Now Favor CLEAR CUTTING IN 
SMALL PATCHES; MAXIMUM 80 ACRES 


(By C. N. Webster) 
III 


Clear cutting is generally speaking the 
only practical method of harvesting the pub- 
lic’s dense Olympic Forests, although such 
cutting should be closely limited to patches 
not over 80 acres each. 

On that point, supervisors of both Na- 
tional- and State-owned Olympic forests 
agreed in their talks to the Olympic logging 
conference in Victoria last week end. 

Speaking of logging plans for State sus- 
tained yield forest No. 1 in western Jeffer- 
son County, Supervisor T. S. Goodyear told 
the assembled loggers: 

“From the timber type maps completed to 
date, it appears the only practical way of 
logging is to clear cut the mature timber in 
patches not to exceed 80 acres, and reserve 
from any kind of logging the areas stocked 
with regrowth under 30 years of age.” 

And the United States Forest Service, 
which has pioneered the small-patch system, 
now goes even further. It favors iimiting 
these clear-cut patches to from 40 to 60 
acres each. 

Both parties oppose any broadcast clear 
cutting in the traditional wholesale methods 
so familiar on private lands which contained 
the Olympic peninsula's best virgin timber. 

_ Selective logging is out 

At the same time the United States Forest 
Service has abandoned its prewar theory that 
selective logging is practical west of the Cas- 
cades. 

This change has occurred rather quietly, 
considering the way Government foresters 
were boosting tree selection logging a decade 
ago. But it is nonetheless definite, as shown 
by a brief remark in Supervisor Carl B. Neal’s 
Victoria address on national forest timber 
sales. He told the assembled loggers: 

“At the present time we are not practic- 
ing partial cut or tree selection logging in 
the forests west of the Cascades, except in 
potential recreation areas and scenic strips. 
We have found that such a practice merely 
reduces our inventory and does not increase 
growth.” 


Shortly after Neal became Olympic yy. 
tional Forest supervisor, the Forest Seryicg 
initiated in 1942 its first conspicuous selec. 
tive logging experiments on the north p 
insula. 

Three tree selection sales near Lakes Beg. 
ver, Sutherland, and Cushman totalleq ap- 
proximately 60,000,000 board feet. These 
operations were extensively covered by worg 
and picture in the Port Angeles Evening 
News at that time. 

The officially approved theory was that jy 
you remove about one-third of your old 
growth trees during each cut, you stimulate 
growth in the remainder, while also keeping 
the land covered with forest. The Service 
advocated this system as practical forestry, 
except on slopes too steep for tractors. 

Now the official USFS doctrine is that to 
get continuous production, you must clear 
cut and start a new crop. (This does not 
apply east of the Cascade summit, where 
rain is scarce and pines grow sparsely. Se- 
lective logging is regularly practiced there.) 


Staggered settings 


After thus disposing of selective logging in 
two sentences, Supervisor Neal summarized 
in his Victoria address the clear-cutting 
system now favored on national forests: 

“Most of our sales are, as you know, laid 
out for staggered settings. We anticipated 
that it will ordinarily take three cutting 
cycles to cut over the entire area. Possibly 
40 percent will be removed on the first cut. 

“The purpose of staggered settings is to 
decrease the fire hazard and to increase the 
probability of adequate reproduction on the 
cut-over area, 

“Normally on a 100-year rotation, cutting 
cycles will come in 33-year intervals. To 
accomplish the purpose of staggered settings 
we figure that these intervals should not be 
less than the period required for the repro- 
duction to grow to such size as to result in 
a closed canopy. On this basis we figure the 
minimum period between cutting cycles to 
be about 20 years. If we don’t get natural 
reproduction promptly, we plan to plant. 
We want to keep the land productive.” 


United States timber management 


While Neal’s address did not mention the 
acreage limits on their staggered settings, 
this and other policy details appeared in a 
mimeographed statement issued last fall, la- 
beled Access Roads to Government Timber, 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 24. 

Although this 3-page statement bore no 
identification as to source. and was undated, 
the Forest Service used it in support of ts 
recommendation that Congress appropriate 
money annually to build permanent timber 
access roads. It says, in part: 

“Before discussing the advantages of this 
resolution to the Forest Service, it probably 
would be desirable to explain certain features 
of timber management as applied to we 
national forests. 

“The Forest Service recognizes two types 
of cutting in the Douglas-fir region west 0! 
the Cascades: (1) Partial cutting, formery 
called tree selection; and (2) area selection. 

“(1) The former (that 1s, tree selection 
(a) merely reduces the forest inventory, (° 
does not stimulate growth, (c) does not tend 
to convert stagnant forest into a growing 
forest. 

“It has a certain economic advantage whea 
certain species cannot be marketed. Other 
wise, its application is limited to such spé- 
ciai areas as scenic strips and recreations 
areas. mae 

“(2) In area selection, the watershec 
broken down into cutting areas of from * 
to 60 acres each. 

“The forest rotation, usually 100 years. 
broken down into three cutting cycles. The- 
oretically, cutting cycles would be 33 ye’ 
apart. Actually, they should, es & minimum, 
be separated by the length of time neces*! 
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sown canopy. This normally would be 
pout 20 years. 
forest is now on its first cutting cycle, 


alternate cutting areas of about 60 
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Market price 
A good example of the certain economic 
‘ ,ce when certain species cannot be 
rketed occurred on the south side of the 
Olympic National Forest before selective log- 

» was tried on the north side. 

This was a big long-term sale to Schafer 

5. Logging Co. of Grays Harbor. They 
cut the fir and left the hemlock standing 
for later cutting at higher prices. 

The old clear cutting practice on private 
or State land was to leave hemlock on the 
nd when it wouldn’t pay its way to 
et. Even though not cut, all trees got 
ked down during the clear-cut opera- 


w 









But the Forest Service didn’t believe in 
that practice. They wanted the public- 
od hemlock used, not left to rot on the 
nd. Hence the remedy of leaving hem- 
lock on the stump until marketable, instead 
of knocking it down as a normal part of a 
clear-cutting operation. 








{From the Port Angeles (Wash.) Evening 
News of April 29, 1950] 
NaTIONAL FORESTERS ADVOCATE ADVANCE CON- 
STRUCTION OF TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 
(By C. N. Webster) 
Iv 


How best to finance new timber eccess 
roads is a problem now bothering the man- 
egers of public-owned forests on the Olympic 
Peninsula. They discussed it briefly at the 
fifth annual Olympic Logging Conference in 
Victoria 

Foresters who supervise our national for- 
esis now advocate Government-financed 
permanent access roads in advance of timber 
sales 
Loggers who buy the Federal timber would 
ntinue to build their temporary branch 
is from the main road into’ each indi- 
ual timber sale. But they would not 
{ the expensive main access roads, as 

)w must do where none already exist. 
woen once built the Forest Service itself 


Maintains all main access roads as public 


es. 








st Service view is not shared by 
rv of our largest State-owned 
But his Victoria speech showed he is 
snizing the same problem. Supervisor 
T. §. Goodyear of State sustained-yield for- 
est No. 1 told the assembled loggers that: 
In the northern part of the sustained- 
Yield forest, State lands are scattered and 
ssible to existing roads. Timber 
these lands should be reserved to small 
ler logging operators, while the 
ks of State-owned timber, situated 
«in the high country where expensive 
‘ truction will be necessary, can un- 
nly be handled by large, finan- 
und companies or corporations.” 
is State-owned forest includes most of 
wned timber available for cut- 
western Jefferson County. The 
> Highway, U. S. 101, skirts the forest. 
s extend up the Hoh, Clearwater, 
Rivers in the forest. 
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High-cost roads 
access roads into the main 
{ State timber present a formidable 
blem. Goodyear sees large cap- 
rs as the only solution. 
ler that such roads may pay out in 






‘ng cycle, he must sell such a large 
{ timber that small operators could 
old on it anyway. And the plan to con- 

sing to 80-acre patches means more 
‘Of road for a given quantity of timber 


ithe first cut. 


If the State built the main access roads in 
advance, maintaining them permanently 
for successive cutting cycles, the State might 
have more bidders and smaller operators 
would have a chance to compete. That is 
what Federal foresters advocate for national 
forest timber sales. 

Supervisor Carl B. Neal, of Olympic Na- 
tional Forest, briefed the plan as follows at 
the Victoria conference: 

“Our policy is to connect all timber sale 
areas to a public road by a road over a right- 
of-way either owned or controlled by the 
Government. We do not want competition 
limited by privately owned rights-of-way. 

“We believe it would be in the Govern- 
ment’s interest for Congress to appropriate 
sufficient funds so that we could build the 
roads in advance of making the timber 
sale. 

“We prefer Government built roads be- 
cause they permit better timber manage- 
ment, smaller sales, salvage sales, increased 
fire protection, and better breakdown he- 
tween summer and winter logging. 

“They would cost the Government no more 
in the long run because we would get higher 
stumpage prices when the Government 
builds the roads. As it is now, the timber 
buyer has to build the roads. 

“About 40 percent of the volume is har- 
vested on the first cut. This first cut has 
to liquidate the cost of the main road sys- 
tem for the entire area. 

“This compels a high allowance for the 
first cut appraisal value. The appraisal must 
allow for road costs. 

“If the road costs $100,000 and the sale 
volume is 25,000,000 board fect, $4 per thou- 
sand feet will he allowed for road con- 
struction cost. Roads so built by loggers 
remain Government property, the same as 
Government built roads.” 

Seven million doliars annually 

The logger must build main roads to for- 
est service specifications. Since the road is 
designed for permanent logging use, it has 
to be heavily surfaced and usually costs from 
$12,000 to $20,000 per mile west of the 
Cascades. 

Regional Forester H. J. Andrews told the 
Evening News that national forests in Ore- 
gon and Washington now are adding 300 
to 400 miles of main logging roads costing 
around $7,000,000 each year. He would like 
to see Congress appropriate this amount 
annually so the Government could finance 
the roads instead of deducting it as a logging 
cost on timber sales. 

Current annual appropriations to the 
Oregon-Washington region for national for- 
est road and trail development are around 
$3,000,000 (out of a $10,000,000 national to- 
tal), Andrews said. This will barely main- 
tain the existing road and trail system. The 
region's total is about 16,000 miles of roads 
and 20,000 miles of trails. 

Andrews observed that advance construc- 
tion of timber access roads would be espec- 
jally useful in higher altitudes where the 
logging season is short. And it would 
permit prompt salvage of timber blown down 
or killed by fire or insects. 

Public travel 

Timber access roads also increase the forest 
mileage open to public travel. That is in 
national forests, not Washington State for- 
ests. 

National forest policy is to keep all roads 
open, except specified extra hazardous areas 
during fire season. 

State policy on the other hand ts to keep 
its forest development roads closed. You see 
the locked keep-out gates everywhere that 
a State forest road branches cff a main high- 
way. 

T. S. Goodyear emphasizes that most fires 
start from careless travelers. He suggests 
our forests would be better protected without 
any roads to facilitate such fires. 
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For many years before becoming supervisor 
of State Sustained Yield Forest No. 1, Good- 
year was head of the State division of for- 
estry with responsibility for protection of 
State and private forest lands. 

Emergency stockpiles 

Regional Forester Andrews suggested 
another potent reason for advance construc- 
tion of timber access roads. 

National defense officials want to stock pile 
critical materials. t the start of the last 
war, wood was not rated a critical material. 
It soon became one—but not until the best 
road-building men and equipment had been 
shipped off to military posts, Andrews re- 
called. 

He explained that although 65 to 70 percent 
of our remaining timber is public-owned, its 
relative inaccessibility caused it to supply 
only 15 to 20 percent of the timber cut dur- 
ing the last war. Balance came mainly from 
the traditionally overcut private land. 

Prior to 1941 only half a billion feet of 
timber per year was coming off the national 
forests of Oregon and Washington. War's 
demand trebled the cut to 1,500,000,000 feet, 
the current rate. But this is still far less 
than their sustained-yield capacity of 
around 2,500,000,000 feet annually. 

Now defense officials want to stock pile 
wood. Replying to a committee's inquiry on 
this point, Andrews said it is impractical to 
stock pile wood in the huge quantities needed 
for wartime use. Instead he has recom- 
mended the Government stock pile timber 
access roads, ready to cut remote timber in- 
stantly in emergency. 

If this idea should take hold with resulting 
forest-road money available from our huge 
defense appropriations, it would be some- 
thing for State sustained-yield forest No. 1 
to look into. That forest already benefited 
from Federal road money during the last 
war. The Government wanted spruce from 
State land in the Hoh Valley. Federal funds 
heavily graveled the Hoh road, and built 
a branch into Snahapish Pass. 


That is a bare beginning to what the 
State will need to log its 185,000-acre sus- 
tained-yleld forest in western Jefferson 


County. 





Houses for Permanent Military 
installations 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, houses 
for permanent military installations can 
be obtained on the installment plan by 
using rent money to pay instalimenis. 
H. R. 8645 provides for this. Here isa 
general explanation of the plan provided 
by this bill: 

The total estimated amount which will 
be spent for fiscal year 1950 for rent of 
military personnel is the staggering sum 
of $321,292,000. The estimated amount 
to be required for fiscal 1951 is 
998,000. 

The reason for this staggering sum of 
money, for which we have nothing to 
show at the end of the year except rent 
receipts, is that our Armed Forces are 
much larger than we anticipated they 
would be following the war. We antici- 
pated a sharp decline in the size of our 
Armed Forces. However, the cold war 


$312,- 
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and the unsettled conditions of the world 
has made it capers that we retain a 
large Army, avy, and Air Force. 

Many stations aabueeet in all parts of 
the United States, in Alaska, and in for- 
eign countries have only enough houses 
to meet a very small fraction of the num- 
ber of personnel on the post. 

The basic compensation which a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces gets is the pay 
of his rank and appropriate quarters. If 
no qual are available then the United 
g s Government furnishes him money 
v th which to rent appropriate quarters. 
In the pay scale we fix the quarters 
allowance for the various grades of en- 
listed men and Officers. The total num- 
ber of houses required to take care of our 
service personnel on permanent stations 
has not been accurately estimated. 
However, the amount of money required 
to build adequate quarters for the per- 
sonnel, not only for today, but for the 
next 10 years so far as can be estimated, 
would be such a staggering sum that we 
cannot begin to build anything but a 
small fraction thereof if we are to pay 
for the entire house or houses in full at 
the time of construction. 

Consequently, the problem is how can 
we build houses where only a very small 
fraction of the cost of each unit is paid 
upon the completion of the contract of 
construction and the balance be paid 
thereafter on the installment plan? 
The key to this is found in the fact that 
if we do not have adequate quarters we 
allow personnel rent money. As men- 
tioned above, the amount which will be 
spent this year is over $300,000,000. 
The amount which will be spent next 
year for rent is over $300,000,000. At 
the rate we are going in 10 years we 
would have put out over $3,000,000,000 for 
rent and have nothing to show, except 
rent receipts, for this fabulous sum. We 
would have no tangible equity from the 
$3,000,000,000 which we would have 
spent. 

Consequently, I have felt, and I have 
been studying the problem for several 
years, that it was possible to convert this 

ent money into installment payments, 

which would pay interest and principal 
of the contract price of the houses. 
These installment payments would give 
us at the end of 15 years or less, the 
house fully paid for and thus terminate 
rent allowances for the occupants. 
These, then, could be utilized as quar- 
ters for appropriate personnel and there 
would be only the cost of maintenance. 
That is the situation that the Armed 
Forces have always contemplated: that 
is, that there would be appropriate quar- 
ters for its personnel on duty at perma- 
nent stations. 

How can this be done? Here is the 
plan whichIoffer. It is the simple build- 
ing and loan principle, that millions of 
Americans have used with which to ac- 
quire a home, where they did not have 
the capital necessary to pay for the entire 
structure at the time that it was acquired 
or built for them. 

We will invite bids for contracts on 
certain permanent military stations. 

We will provide in our notice for bids 
and in our plans and specifications that 
5 percent of the total amount of the 


ters 


awarded contracts will be paid in cash 
upon the completion of the contract, and 
the balance in instalments as provided 
by this law. It is provided by this law 
to have each set of quarters—each living 
unit—will be occupied by an officer or 
enliste. man. We provide in the law 
for the payment of a minimum of $75 per 
month per unit of quarters—payable 
semiannually—until the contract cost 
of the entire number of quarters under 
the specific contract is completely liqui- 
dated. At the time of each payment in- 
terest is to be paid on the unpaid part of 
the contract, at a rate not to exceed 4 
percent peranum. Wealso provide that 
any quarters which are occupied by mili- 
tary personnel, which have not been fully 
paid for by the Government, shall be 
occupied by military personnel and those 
persons may be allowed rent money which 
shall be fully applied to the unpaid pur- 
chase price of the quarters and interest 
on unpaid part of contract. 

The minimum which we guarantee for 
each set of quarters—whether occupied 
or not—is the sum of $75 per month. 
Then we provide in the law that in the 
event someone should occupy the prem- 
ises whose rent allowance was less than 
$75 per month, we will make up the differ- 
ence to make the payment $75. We also 
provide that in the event that persons 
occupying the quarters who receive a 
larger rent allowance than $75 per 
month, and every officer except the sec- 
ond lieutenant receives a larger allow- 
ance, that we may apply the allowance 
which the person occupying the quarters 
is entitled to as the monthly payment 
for the particular quarters. If it is a 
captain, we will pay the amount of the 
captain's rent allowance, if it is a major, 
we will pay the allowance he is allowed. 
The rent money which these occupants 
get, as provided by the law, shall be paid 
directly to the contractor or his assignee 
to liquidate the contract. 

This bill provides for not over 4 percent 
interest on the unpaid amount of the 
contract. We propose to pay this semi- 
annually—ict us take a specific case to 
show you how it works. Assume that a 
certain unit of quarters cost $10,000. 
The initial payment which we would 
make would be $500, namely 5 percent of 
the cost of this one house or unit in a 
multiple-unit building. Then we would 
promptly designate an occupant for the 
quarters. If it were occupied by a sec- 
ond lieutenant the rent money to which 
that second lieutenant would be entitled 
would be $75 permonth. This law would 
apply to all units of quarters not fully 
paidfor. Consequently, as the payments 
are made semiannually, at the end of 6 
months we would pay the contractor for 
each unit of quarters, $450. This sum 
would be divided as follows: On the un- 
paid balance of $9,500, there would be 
$190 due as interest for the 6 months 
preceding the payment on the unpaid 
balance. This would be paid to the con- 
tractor as interest and the balance, 
namely $260, would be applied to the 

rincipal. Subtracting $260 from $9,500 
eaves a net amount due of $9,240. Then 
at the end of the next 6 months we would 
repeat this process and pay 2 percent on 
the $9,240. This would equal $184.80. 
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This in turn would be subtracted fr, m 
the $450, leaving a balance of $265.29 tp 
be applied to the principal of the unpaig 
debt. Subtracting this from the pring. 

pal $9,240 still due leaves $8, 975.80 still 
due. 

This would be repeated every 6 months 
until the interest was all paid iad th 
principal likewise all paid. It will be 
noted as the successive payments are 
made the principal becomes smaller anj 
the ratio of the installment paid on each 
unit goes more largely to reduce the prin. 
cipal than for interest. In other words 
the amount of the interest keeps getting 
smaller, and, consequently, the amount 
of the installment which goes to the prin. 
cipal gets correspondingly larger. Yoy 
can imagine that if we had the place 
occupied in part by a first lieutenant at 
times—sometimes by a captain, or even 
a major—this would appreciably accel. 
erate the time which it would take to 
pay out the contract and remove the ob- 
ligation under it, and likewise obliterate 
the rent allowance. 

How do we guard against an over. 
supply of houses? This is done in the 
following manner: The station com. 
mander must make an estimate and 
determine what houses will be needed for 
the next 10-year period. On this ba: 
no contract will be allowed to be ent ere 
into that provides more than 60 percen 
of the estimated requirement for hous 
The secretary of each service will saa 
for the letting of these contracts. 

All of the contractors finance them- 
selves. This law provides a guarantee by 
the United States Government that the 
money for the initial down payment of 
5 percent of the contract price will be 
paid to the contractor after its succ 
ful completion, and also that payme nt 
in installments, as provided by the lay, 
with interest at the rate of 4 percent or 
the unpaid amount, will be paid as re- 
quired by this law, that is, a minimum 
monthly payment for each unit of § 

It is a guarantee by Uncl Sam, nd 
undoubtedly any bank, financial ct 
pany, or life-insurance company woud 
be happy to take such a contract off the 
contractor’s hands, and in th 
a place for the investment of large blocks 
of money at the rate of 4 percent per 
annum, with Uncle Sam's guarantee 0 
payment thereof until the contract price 
and interest on unpaid amounts was [wy 
paid. 

In this way we can have a way to pro- 
vide adequate housing for most ol 0 : 
military personnel by the application ¢ 
rent money to the payment of contrac's 
for houses. We will cut down the t- 
rible rent load which we are paying Dov 
and which goes down a drain, with 0 
tangible benefit to the Government © 
anyone else except the landlorcs ¥' 
rent these houses. We will gradual 
tain appropriate quarters for the Pp 
ple whose duty it is to provide secu! 
for the United States of America. (* 
is bound to raise the morale of these Mm 
and their families. I have seen 
shameful conditions in the various Ps'™ 
of the United States due to the Jack" 
housing, and in some places even 4 
of available space which may be re!" 
for the money which we allow 5 '*™ 


it way find 








Just to mention two key in- 


money. 
stallations where we need houses badly, 
I point out Muroc Lake, Calif., and Lime- 


stone, Maine. Many other strategic and 

key stations are almost as badly off for 

‘equate housing as these stations. 

It is hoped that this bill will start on 

ts road a plan that will not only give us 
ate houses, but take a great finan- 

load off the backs of the United 
taxpayers, 


[H. R. 8645, 81st Cong., 2d sess.] 


A bill to authorize and expedite the construc- 

1 of family quarters needed at perma- 

nent military installations by authorizing 

Secretaries of the military departments 

to contract for the construction of family 

cuarters and to apply the occupants’ basic 

f neces for quarters to the payment of 

the cost of construction, provided that no 

I hly payment for any unit shall be less 
than $75, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That it has been the 
policy of the Government since its inception 
{ vide quarters for those in the armed 

who are stationed on military in- 

ions or in lieu thereof to provide mone- 
lowances with which to rent quarters. 
present unusually large peacetime com- 
ts of our Armed Forces is due to the 
inuing international tension which de- 
ped immediately following the cessation 
hostilities. Undoubtedly, this situation 
ll continue for an indefinite period into 
uture and the need for relatively large 

‘y forces will continue to be required. 
mptly build and pay in full for the 

x required for military personnel on 

at permanent stations would require 
ast sum of money it would be utterly 
impossible considering the present demands 
upon the National Treasury. The amounts 
spent each year for rental money to our mar- 
ried personnel, who have been provided with 
quarters, is over $300,000,000 per year. It is 
hereby declared that the purpose of this act 
is to provide for the construction of housing 
on military installations under such proce- 
cure as will permit basic allowances for quar- 
t to be applied as installment payments 
upon such houses, to the end that within 15 
years said houses will be fully paid for, the 
contractor will have made a reasonable profit 
and be paid a reasonable interest rate, not to 
xceed 4 percent per annum, payable semi- 
lally, on the unpaid portions of said 
ict, and the Government will thereupon 
the owner of the houses and the expendi- 
ture for basic allowances for quarters will 
greatly reduced. In recognition of the 
ntention of Congress to reduce the size of 
ur Military Establishment as soon as pos- 
le, consistent with maintaining our na- 

u security, the number of family quar- 
rs that may be constructed under this act 

y installation is limited to 60 percent of 
additional family quarters which the 
retary of the military department con- 
cerned anticipates will be required at such 
installation during the next 10 years. 
; 2. When the Secretary of a military 
C rtment finds that there is a shortage of 
mily quarters at an installation in the 
nental United States (excluding Alaska) 
r his jurisdiction and considered to be 
nanent part of the Military Establish- 
he may contract for the construction 
t more than 60 percent of the number 
litional family quarters he estimates 
required at such installation during 
~year period following the close of the 
‘ year in which he makes such estimate. 
‘c, 3. Each contract made under this act 
ail provide for (1) a down payment of not 
“ss than § percent of the principal obliga- 
ider the contract, (2) complete amor- 
f the remainder of the principal ob- 
1 by semiannual payments within such 
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period of time (not to exceed 15 years) as 
may be prescribed in the contract, and (3) 
interest at not to exceed 4 percent per annum 
on the amount of the principal obligation 
outstanding at any time. 

Sec. 4. (a) The sum of the monthly prin- 
cipal and interest payments shall be an 
amount equal to the basic allowance for 
quarters to which the member of the uni- 
formed services assigned to such quarters is 
entitled under section 302 of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, except that in no 
case (whether or not the quarters are so 
assigned) shall the sum of the monthly prin- 
cipal and interest payments be less than $75. 

(b) Annual appropriations for rent for 
quarters shall be made for uniformed services 
personnel who cccupy the quarters herein 
provided for, the contract price of which has 
not been fully paid. Said rent allowance 
money shall be paid directly by the appro- 
priate officer to the contractor who built 
such quarters, or his assignee, and such pay- 
ments shall be made until the quarters have 
been entirely paid for, as prescribed in this 
act. 

(2) No member of the uniformed services 
assigned to family quarters constructed under 
this act shall be required to assign his basic 
allowance for quarters to the United States 
if, by reason of orders of competent author- 
ity, his dependents are prevented from oc- 
cupying such quarters. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, the 
terms “member” and “uniformed services” 
have the same meaning as when used in 
section 302 of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949. 

Sec. 5. Section 3733 of the Revised Statutes 
(41 U.S. C., sec. 12), and section 1136 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (10 U. S. C., 
sec. 1339), shall not apply with respect to 
the construction of family quarters under 
this act, but no contract shall be entered into 
under this act unless (1) money has been 
appropriated from which the down payment 
required by the contract may be made. 

Sec. 6. The Secretaries of the respective 
military services are authorized to make and 
promulgate appropriate rules and regulations 
to carry out the provisions of this act. The 
Secretary of Defense shall approve all such 
rules and regulations to the end that they 
may be as uniform and simple as the situation 
permits. 


Jim Farley Speaks for International Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include a distinguished speech 
on world trade made by the Honorable 
James A. Farley, chairman of the board 
of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., at the 
world trade dinner of the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Commerce in Milwaukee, 
May 25. 

It is an eloquent expression of the faith 
that free world trade can help the cause 
of world peace, that trade barriers are 
barriers to international understanding 
and good will. 


Woritp TRADE 


As most of you know, the company and 
product with which I am associated have 
recently received a severe, and I think all of 
you here will recognize, an undeserved, blow 
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at the hands of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. 

It is true that this blow would probably 
never have been dealt us without the special 
agitation of the Communists in France. I 
don’t have to go into their motives—which 
are to attack everything and anything that 
suggests that something good might come 
out of America. But it is also true that the 
Communists in France could never have suc- 
ceeded in putting over this particular piece 
of legislation by their own efforts alone. 
They were aided by others, and for this one 
time a great measure of their support came 
from a group that is normally and tradition- 
ally opposed to Communist doctrine. I mean 
the agricultural element, and specifically the 
wine growers. 

Now, I don’t bring this up to be critical 
of the French wine growers. What I want 
to be critical of, however, is an attitude of 
mind. And not because it exists in France, 
though I regret its existence anywhere, but 
primarily because it also exists among cer- 
tain groups of people in this country, and 
most unfortunately among some who have a 
powerful influence in shaping public opin- 
ion in America. 

INSTINCT VERSUS LOGIC 

I suppose the desire to shut out competi- 
tion, real or fancied, is instinctive with cer- 
tain people who have goods to sell or services 
to offer. We find this instinct deep-rooted 
even among banks and corporations, among 
corner grocers and haberdasheries, among 
peanut vendors and shoe-shine boys, and 
even among young ladies in search of a 
husband. But instinct and logic are well 
recognized to be two separate things that do 
not always agree. Personally, I happen to 
believe that the French wine growers would 
have put the pressure on their legislators, 
not to pass this legislation but to stop it, 
if they had investigated thoroughly and fully 
evaluated all the factors in the case. I 
could go into considerable length on this 
specific point, but that is not my purpose 
here. 

What I should like to do is examine the 
factors that affect our own position, right 
here in America, in respect to imports from 
abroad. What are these factors? 

If you are a globe-trotter like me, you 
cannot fail but be impressed by the way 
American goods have been broadcast 
throughout the globe, since the war as well 
as during it. In France you see a railroad 
car, and it looks French. It is small, and 
has those peculiar looking European bump- 
ers instead of couplings as we have here. 
But if you go up and look at at it closely 
you see that it says on it “Made in U. S. A.” 
You see a bulldozer in India and it is an 
American product. You see a huge highway 
truck on the China roads and it comes from 
America. You are surprised to see a tractor 
on a small farm in Italy, but your surprise 
ends with the discovery that it was made in 
America. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 
You are constantly amazed at the degree 


to which our substance—our iron, our steel, 
our coal, our copper, our wheat, our fcod, 
and our clothes—dots the landscapes of the 


world. And you realize, as you think about 
it, what an enormous hole it would leave 
in our economy if our export business were 
ever to be withdrawn. 

Admittedly, a large proportion of the 
American goods you see abroad today has 
been paid for with money that came from 
America in the first place—first through 
lend-lease, then through the Marshall plan 
or ERP, as it is now known. I am a stron 
advocate of the Marshall plan. I shall g 
on hoping and working for its continua! 
as long as it is neces: Yet it iso 
that ERP cannot go on forever, and nobody, 


aeon: 
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including myself, would wish it to. Only, 
when it does end there will have to be 
something to replace it—for our own sake 
as well as for the sake of those nations who 
are now receiving its direct benefits. For 
if we are to have prosperity at home, we 
must continue to sell goods abroad, to 
people who have enough of their own money 
to buy them, out of the fruits of their own 
labors and the profits of their own trade, 
within their own borders, with one another, 
and with us. That is the real purpose of the 
Marshall plan, or ERP—to help rehabilitate 
the nations so that they can again become 
fully self-supporting participants in the 
economy of the world.» 

There are those who argue that by re- 
building foreign industry we are only put- 
ting competitors for overseas markets back 
into business and thus would tend to reduce 
instead of increasing the volume of our ex- 
ports. That argument is not valid. Against 
it is the whole history of world trade, which 
shows that the best customers, as between 
nations, are those who are able to sell 
abro generally in competition with one 
another. Even less valid, if possib!e, is the 
philosophy that in order to attain prosperity 
a country should export as much as possible 
while holding imports down to as near to 
nothing as it can. Surely nothing could be 
more unrealistic than for any concern or 
any nation to hope to increase its own busi- 
ness by keeping its customers poor. 





MUST SPREAD IDEAS 

I am aware, of course, that this is a world- 
trade dinner at which I am speaking, spon- 
sored by groups who are especially interested 
in advancing world trade, and that therefore 
I have thus far been preaching largely to the 
converted. But it is not enough to settle the 
pros and cons of foreign trade among our- 
selves and for our own intellectual satisfac- 


tion. There is need for all of us who are 
eold on world trade to take an active part in 
combati the prejudice that exists in many 


quarters and among many gyoups in this 
country inst so-called foreign competi- 
tion—a prejudice that frequently sounds as 
bitter as that which was so successfully stire 











red up in France recently against Coca-Cola— 
a prejudice based upon misunderstanding 
of the very nature of trade itself, and which 
can be overcome only by a process of wide- 
spread education. And the need to over- 
come this prejudice is urgent. It is urgent 


because intimately involved with the ques- 
tion of world trade is also the question of 








world peace 

We hear much about the cost of the Mare 
shall plan, and I do not deny that it is ex- 
pen ». But the cost of ERP is relatively 


small change compared to the cost of be- 
ing prepared for. war. Moreover, we can fore- 
see the end of the Marshall plan, but who at 
this point in history can confidently predict 
a day when we shall not have to pour ever- 
increasing amounts of money into perhaps a 
still larger Army, a still larger Navy, a still 
larger Air Force, and more and more expen- 
sive equipment? The end product of the 
Marshall plan is greater wealth and a better 
life for all the peoples of the world. The end 
product of military expenditures, if ever what 
is being purchased by those expenditures 





are put into use, can only be destruction 
and death. 

Yet our military expenditures on their 
present tremendous scale continue to be 
necessary because of the kind of world we 
live in. I think you will agree with me 


that the most important single economic, 


political, and moral fact in that world today 
is Russian communism. 


FIGHT RUSSIAN IDEAS 


What Russian communism really is is diffe 
cult for an American even to visualize. It 
is so far from our own purposes that even 
after we sce it we refuse to believe it. Its 
objective in regard to other nations is to pro- 


duce chaos and weakness on a world-wide 
basis, so that the communistic idea may in- 
herit and control. And, significantly, it is 
part of this policy, as it has been through- 
out history for every tribe or every nation 
who ever sought self-aggrandizement at the 
expense of others to shut out foreign trade. 

Fortunately, we are not engaged in an 
armed struggle with communism. Whatever 
conflict exists is still in the stage of the cold 
war, and I am much encouraged to believe 
that it will never go beyond that stage. 
But even in a cold war no one nation can 
stand alone in opposition to the rest of 
the world. Not even Russia. Not even the 
United States. We need friends and allies, 
So does Russia. Russia is trying to win 
hers by promoting violence and revolution 
within her neighbors’ borders. We can win 
ours only by demonstrating to the people of 
other nations the benefits to them of our way 
of life. This we can do only by opening our 
doors and windows and letting them look 
in, by showing them what that way of life 
has made available to us in terms of the 
highest standard of living the world has ever 
known, and therefore what it can in turn also 
make available to them. 

Thus the more people we expose to Ameri- 
can products the better they will understand 
the kind of people we are. The more who 
experience our merchandise, the better off 
beth they and we will be, and the greater 
the mutual understanding and friendship 
between us. 

It is well known that people understand 
things much better than they understand 
ideas. When we speak to the outsider of 
democracy the idea may be beyond his 
depth. Moreover, in the international bat- 
tlefield of propaganda, the word “democ- 
racy” has been abused and distorted in every 
conceivable way. In fact, it is an important 
part of the Communist propaganda tech- 
nique to appropriate the word, to give it an 
entirely new definition, and to claim that its 
own special concept of democracy, which 
turns out to be miles and miles away from 
yours and mine, is the only true democracy 
there is. 

So when you say democracy to a Europea 
or an Asiatic, you cannot be sure exactly 
what that makes him think of, or whether 
it evokes in him any thought at all. But 
when you invite a man from a slum in Na- 
ples for a ride in your jeep, or Offer him a 
cigarette or a bar of chocolate, that is some- 
thing he can taste and feel. Show his wife 
a washing machine, and you show her a pic- 
ture of a better life for herself that is mcre 
eloquent, more effective, and more convinc- 
ing than any word or combination of words 
from all the dictionaries of all the languages 
in the world. To the foreigner, the most im- 
pressive thing about American democracy is 
that it is a system capable of producing low- 
priced merchandise of standard quality for 
universal distribution; that it is a system 
capable of producing for ordinary folks 
everywhere the kind of American merchan- 
dise, from trucks to shoelaces, that they saw 
and appreciated during the war. 

There is no doubt in my mind that one of 
the most. effective pieces of propaganda for 
the American way that could be conceived 
would be a Montgomery Ward or a Sears, 
Roebuck catalog in the hands of every in- 
habitant of the globe. And that includes 
the Russians. 


FOREIGN TRADE VITAL 


So, then, foreign trade is indeed vital to us, 
as I tried to point out at the beginning, for 
the maintenance of our own prosperity. But 
it has an even higher purpose, the advance- 
ment of world understanding and therefore 
of world peace. There is therefore, as I have 
tried to indicate, a moral obligation upon us 
who understand this to take an active part 
in spreading this doctrine among our fel- 
low-citizens. Above all, what needs to be 
more generally realized is that foreign trade 
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can never be @ One-way street, as all too 
many unthinking people would like it to pe 
I do not mean that we should go out ang 
urge people to prefer foreign-made products 
in preference to American-made ones, espe- 
cially if it happens that the American-mace 
product is the better value. And I do not 
deny that in a certain few very specia] in. 
stances some restrictions on the unlimiteg 
importance of a given product or a given 
type of product may be desirable. But I am 
opposed, and I think we all should be, to 
every artificial barrier that is not dictated by 
exceptional necessity. I think it is an objj. 
gation for us all to oppose any sentiment 
We see expressed, as we too often do, in favor 
of general discrimination against foreign. 
made products just because they are foreign. 
made, I believe it is our duty to be vigilant 
against all attempts to establish excessive 
duties on imports wherever there is indica 
tion that they are being proposed to merely 
shelter a monopoly or would-be monopoly or 
to protect a cherished, but perhaps not en. 
tirely justifiable, price structure for the cor- 
responding domestic product—and to make 
our protests known. 





COMPETITIVE STIMULUS 


I think it is to the advantage of everyone 
for us to maintain and to insist on every 
possible occasion that the only really satis. 
factory way to meet the competition of for- 
eign products admitted to this country is 
exactly the way American manufacturers 
have always been accustomed to meeting 
their own comestic competition. For there 
has always been competition in business, and 
businesses have always survived, with th 
public getting the benefits of greater values 
at a lower price as a result. It is through 
this process largely that America has become 
great and our living standards unsurpassed 
And I am at a loss to see why it should make 
any difference to the manufacturer in Wis- 
consin whether the stimulus of the competi- 
tion that makes him do a better job comes 
from Nebraska or Norway, Indiana or Italy 
Austria or Alaska, New York or New Zealand 

The plain fact is that the more our domes- 
tic markets are divided among the pro- 
ducers of the world, the more our world mar- 
ket is extended and multiplied. And sinc 
taken all together, the other peoples on this 
earth outnumber us so manyfold, this can 
only mean a gain for this country’s industry 
the world’s most highly developed indusit: 
with the world's greatest capacity and poten- 
tial for production and hence with the most 
goods to sell. 

But there is an even greater gain to be h 
than that. That gain will come when 
thanks to foreign trade, the peoples of thi 
earth will become so mutually dependent 
that they cannot get along without each 
other. Then we shall have peace—perma- 
nent peace, at last. 

Surely, the cause of world trade is a good 
cause, worth all our energies to promot 
For it is the cause of peace. 


















Letter Carriers Are Human, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1950 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 
I have a letter from an esteemed con- 
stituent which I think will be of inter- 
est to my colleagues in their considera- 
tion of H. R. 547, This constituent 
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yosition of secretary of Charles D. 


- Branch, No. 11, of the National 


A 


ation of Letter Carriers. I be- 


ic for his presentment of the view- 
it of the letter carriers the thought- 
1 attention of the Members of this 


Certainly there is no body of 
servants which has more fully 
1 by hard and faithful service the 
ill and cooperative friendship of 


American people than that of the 
| carrie 


“y 
I 
latter 
> Lecter 


s. Iam sure that Mr. Kal- 
will be read with sympa- 
yes. The letter follows: 

Cuicaco, May 29, 1950. 
3ARRATT O'HARA, 
ise Of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

2 CONGRESSMAN: The 4,400 letter car- 

f Charles D. Duffy Branch No. 11, Chi- 
l., are very much concerned With the 

ment order of Postmaster General 
n of April 18, 1950, and are rising as 

rotesting against this drastic order 
ems sO unnecessary at this time, and 
cold war on our first line of commu- 

n is now threatened. 

r the curtailment program and a one- 
-a-day system, half of the day’s mail 
carried over to the late afternoon. 

ter carrier cannot cover his route due 

mail, it means some mail will not 
yvered until the following day, and in 
yon of the following day, causing 

s; from the patron. 
rriers will be handicapped in eating 


lunch on the route, and especially in 


her, how can he eat his lunch on a 
when it rains? He will also be 
) wear wet clothing instead of chang- 


to dry clothing at noon when it rains, 


him to be ill, or mayb die, on ac- 
f the drastic order of the Postmaster 
1 of April 18, 
tter carriers in Chicago, IIl., are con- 
; and sincere in performing their 
but this drastic curtailment order 
tainly tear down the morale of these 


American people have a right to ex- 


t and request normal mail service here 


e United States. 


Germany and England 
ree deliveries a day, but here in the 
t country of all, we should have only 
rding to the Postmaster General. 

want you to support the House Reso- 
+7 rescinding the order of Postmaster 
1 Donaldson of April 18, 1950. 

know how busy you are, and we will 
you for considering this letter. 

ing for an early reply, and with best 


es, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
MARTIN F. KALBow, 
retary, Charles D. Duffy Branch, 
No. 11, 





Nazism and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mi 


Wednesday, May 31, 1950 
MULTER. Mr. Speaker, if any- 


Ohe is still in doubt about the kinship 
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rtin F. Kalbow, of 4300 South Ellis 
‘enue, Chicago, who holds the respon- 


in ideas and methods as practiced by 
the Nazis and Communists, the stories 
carried in the press in the last few days 
attest to the fact that basically there is 
no difference between them. Former 
Nazis in Austria and in east Germany, 
which is under Russian domination, seem 
to have no difficulty in integrating them- 
selves into Communist ideology and in 
following the dictates of Moscow. Dic- 
tatorship, whether black or red, is all 
the same to them. Yesterday’s Nazis 
had no love or understanding of democ- 
racy, and they have still less apprecia- 
tion of it as they emerge in the role of 
today’s Communists. We would do well 
to remember this fact in dealing with 
the Nazis and “former” Nazis of west- 
ern Germany. 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, May 
27, 1950, deserves more than passing at- 
tention: 


Notorious Nazis BECOME COMMIES IN AUS- 
TRIA—KINSHIP OF Two SHOWN 

The kinship between Nazi and Communist 
has been made strikingly apparent by the 
history of the peacetime years. Although 
heoretically far apart, actually they have 
pursued identical objectives through similar 
means. Under Hitler and under Stalin the 
ends have been the same—the destruction of 
all freedoms, including that of worship, the 
enslavement of the masses, the conquest of 
other lands, the establishment of a world 
domination. 

Old Nazis, deeply indoctrinated with the 
teachings of Hitler, have no difficulty in ad- 
justing themselves to the ideology of Mos- 
cow. Little is involved except a change in 
name. Thinking and methods and pur- 
poses are all the same. There is never any 

reat variation in the ways of dictators as 
they hew their way toward their objectives. 

Reports from Vienna that Soviet Russia is 
sponsoring in Austria a pro-Soviet group 
recruited almost exclusively from among 
former Nazis of an especially evil type are 
accordingly easy to accept as authentic. Its 
leader is Adolf Slavik, a former member of 
the Nazi Elite Guard and one of the more 
notorious of the former followers of Hitler. 

Austria has been one of the Kremlin’s 
more difficult problems. Resistance to com- 
munism has been determined and effective, 
as was revealed impressively in the recent 
elections, which gave only a meager scatter- 
ing of votes to Moscow’s puppets. In order 
to make even a semblance of-a showing of 
progress, it has been necessary for Soviet 
agents to seek among discredited and dis- 
reputable elements for leaders and recruits. 

They are being found, although only in 
limited numbers, among former Nazis, some 
o* whom have served time in prison and are 
willing to form any sort of an attachment 
that may lead to an easier way of living or a 
little authority. Generally, the National 
League, as the new Soviet organization is 
known, is made up of the “irredeemable type 
of Nazi.” 

In explaining his shift from nazism to 
communism, Slavik is reported as having 
said that in the event of a new war Russia 
would occupy all of Europe and that it was 
accordingly expedient to be on the winning 
side. Similar reasoning probably influenced 
his alliance with Hitler a decade or more 
ago, with disillusioning results. 

Formation of the National League in 
Austria and the methods through which re- 
cruits are being found has a heartening sig- 
nificance. They suggest that the Kremlin 
is finding barren soil in Austria and that its 
agents are hard-pressed to make a showing. 
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Oregon Poll on Alaska and Hawaii 
Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a poll published in the 
Portland Oregonian of May 18, 1950, 
which shows a progressive and over- 
whelming sentiment for Alaska and Ha- 
waii statehood among the residents of 
that great western State: 

ALASKA AND Hawal! REceIve Stronc BacKING 
IN OREGON 
THE FRONT DOOR BALLOT BOX 
(By Dan E. Clark II) 

Where Oregonians are concerned, Alaska 
and Hawaii can add their statehood stars to 
the 48 already shining from the blue field of 

ld Glory. 

The matter of whether to add these two 
Territories to the Union is now before Con- 
gress and votes may be taken before the 
end of this session on whether or not to ad- 
mit them as full-fledged States. 

Front door ballot box interviewers asked a 
scientifically designed cross-section of Ore- 

onians to vote on these questions and this 
is how they felt when asKed: “Would you 
favor or oppose granting statehood to Alaska? 
Hawaii?” 











Ala in Haw 1 

| Statehood | state i 

Percent Percent 
al a es idl 88 78 
Oppose ak et 5 12 
TR inssiiaacibcaihininicsiasanie 7 ) 


“Alaska is closer to us than New York,” 
exclaimed one person, “why should we wai 
any longer to take it in as a State?” “Alas- 
kans’ interests are the same as ours, so why 
shouldn’t we give them the same statehood 
rights we enjoy?” declared another. 

Although Hawaiian statehood was slightly 
less popular than Alaskan, it was still favored 
by a large majority. The main objection here 
was on the racial issue, and some expressed 
fear of Communists in the islands. 

Gives breakdown 

One of the interesting features of 
question was the unanimity of feeling among 
all segments of the population. Alaskan 
statehood is universally favored by Repub- 
licans and Democrats, men and women, 
various educational levels, and the different 
age groups alike. 

The Hawaiian issue shows some difference 
existing, but most of them are matters of in- 





this 






the 











decision. These figures show the pattern of 
opinion: 
Favor Oppose U 
Hawaiian} Hav I er 
| Statehood stateh« cided 
| aa ee 
| i 
Percent | Percent Per 
jp 79 | ] ll 
Republicans.......---- | 77 | 15 | 8 
College educated... .---- 82 12 | 6 
High school_.....-.--- | s( 13 7 
72 11 | 17 
| 


Grade school_......--..-- 





“What are we going to do with the two 
extra stars if they become States?” queried 
one anxious Oregonian. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I attach the following editorial, 
GM Shows the Way, py Father Benjamin 
Masse, from the June 3 issue of America: 

GM SuHowS THE WAY 
(By Benjamin L. Masse) 

Last week America ended its editorial com- 
ment on the negotiations at General Motors 
with these words: 

“UAW wants a wage increase of 9 cents an 
hour, a union shop, welfare benefits, and 
minimum monthly pensions of $125, includ- 
ing Federal social-security benefits. That 
package would cost about 31 cents an hour, 
Don’t be too surprised if Mr. Reuther receives 
a substantial part of it, though he certainly 
won't come away with the union shop.” 

In the light of the thrilling news from 
Detroit on May 23, that prediction turns out 
to be conservative. Walter Reuther not only 
obtained a substantial part of his economic 
demands, including the most generous pen- 
sion plan in the industry; he also left the 
bargaining table with something suspiciously 
like a union shop. 

Even that doesn’t tell the whole story. 
Breaking the news of the agreement to the 
press, Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, called the contract unprece- 
dented in labor-management relations. 
His words were echoed by Walter Reuther, 
UAW president, who referred to it “as the 
most significant development in labor rela- 
tions since the mass-productions industries 
were organized in 1936-37.” Though these 
reactions might be suspect as emanating 
from interested sources, they were immedi- 
ately confirmed from outside the industry. 
“After a period of apparent incredulity,” 
reported the New York Times on May 24, 
Government officials hailed the agreement, 
and Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin 
called it great news. Cyrus S. Ching, 
Director of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, was more specific. He said 
that it “marks a milestone in the progress 
of collective bargaining.” In Pittsburgh, 
Philip Murray, president of the CIO, gave his 
blessing to “an amazing and very wholesome 
development.” Finally Wall Street rendered 
its dollars-and-cents verdict by shooting GM 
stock to its highest price since 1929. 

What is there about the UAW-GM con- 
tract that caused all this excitement? 

First of all there is the provision, probably 
not matched in any other labor-management 
contract, that the agreement will run for 
5 years, with no reopening of any kind. 
For the workers that means security, and 
for the corporation freedom from strikes. 
It means more, It is a vote of confidence 
by the biggest nonfinancial company in the 
world in the continued health and prosperity 
of the American economic system. It is also 
a recognition by big business that its deci- 
sions can and ought to have, in the words of 
Mr. Wilson, “a stabilizing influence not only 
on our business but on the economy of the 
whole country.” That brings the thinking 
of GM and Walter Reuther much closer to- 
gether than anyone thought possible in the 
Gismal days of 1945-46. 

In the second place, there is a whole host 
of economic benefits which enable the work- 
ers to share fairly in the increasing produc- 
tivity cf our most profitable corporation. 
Here are the main ones; 
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1. Four cents an hour, representing the 
estimated annual gain in productivity, will 
be added each year to the basic wage. 
Since the average wage now is $1.65 an hour, 
that means a rise to $1.85 in 1955. The basic 
rate for apprentices is raised an additional 
51% cents an hour, and the rate for 30,000 
skilled tool-and-die workers, 5 cents an hour, 
The cost-of-living formula, first adopted in 
the 1947 contract, is retained. Under this 
formula wages will rise or fall 1 cent an hour, 
depending on every rise or fall of 1.14 points 
in the consumer price index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Though there is no ceil- 
ing on the amount wages can go up under 
the formula, the agreement specifies that 
wages may not fall below the basic rate. 

2. Workers with 25 years of service can re- 
tire at 65 with a pension, including Federal 
social-security benefits, of $100. In the 
event that the Government increases ben- 
efits, however, the gain will be passed along 
to the workers up to a maximum of $117 a 
month. That feature liberalizes the present 
pension pattern. The contract also provides 
that any employee with 15 years of service 
who becomes totally and permanently dis- 
abled after the age of 50 becomes eligible for 
a disability pension ranging from $50 to $90 
a@ month. When such a disabled worker 
reaches 65, he comes under the regular 
retirement plan. 

3. Medical and insurance benefits are lib- 
eralized. All company employees and their 
families, with the corporation paying half 
the premium, will now enjoy complete Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield coverage. Life-insur- 
ance policies are upped a flat $500 and will 
range from $2,500 to $5,000. The union also 
won an increase of $14 a week in sickness 
and accident benefits. These will run from 
$28 to $45.50, for up to 26 weeks. 

4. Also liberalized was vacation pay, which 
employees ordinarily take instead of days off. 
Workers with 1 year’s service will receive a 
week’s pay, and the amount grows thereafter 
proportionately with length of service. The 
top is 3 weeks’ pay for employees with 15 
years to their credit. 

The union estimates that the economic 
features of the new contract will cost GM 
19 cents an hour—Mr. Reuther had originally 
demanded 31 cents—or $144,000,000 the first 
year. Over the life of the contract the total 
gain of the workers will exceed $1,000,000,000. 
The union also estimates that in the fifth 
year alone the average GM worker and his 
family will have an income $700 above what 
they have today. Since the corporation’s 
profits after all taxes were $656,000,000 in 
1949, and are running at an even higher rate 
so far this year, these economic concessions 
will not unduly strain its ability to pay. 
They represent a laudable willingness on the 
part of GM to share its unparalleled prosper- 
ity with its employees. 

Great as these economic benefits are, they 
are not so startling as the noneconomic con- 
cessions granted by the company. The union 
won more than $80 desirable changes in 
the contract, the most important of which is 
a modified union shop. Under the terms of 
the union-security clause, all new employees 
must join UAW and remain members in good 
standing fora year. At the end of this period 
they have the option of resigning. Present 
employees who are not members of the union 
are under no obligation to join. In view of 
the historic open-shop policy of GM, which 
was maintained as a matter of “principle,” 
that bow to the social obligations of its em- 
ployees ranks with the historic decision of 
Ford a decade or so ago to grant the union 
shop. It means that GM now concedes that 
its employees can belong to UAW without in 
any way being disloyal to the company. It 
means that the union is given a new status 
in the plant community, which approximates 
the status of partnership. It means, finally, 
that the company sees in Walter Reuther not 
the dangerous character portrayed in certain 
management circles, but a loyal American 


intent on using his power for the good of his 
industry and his country, as well as for the 
narrower interests of his followers, 

It is much too early to estimate the full 
impact of this precedent-shattering contract, 
It seems clear, however, that it will have 
generally pacifying effect on industrial re. 
lations, especially in basic industry. It wij 
likewise strengthen the trend toward longer 
and more stable agreements between labor 
and management. It also marks as success. 
ful the 1947 experiment in tying wages both 
to increasing productivity and to the cost of 
living. Thus it may point the way to a new 
objective criterion for wage determination 

From the standpoint of union politics, the 
GM agreement bolsters the position of Wal- 
ter Reuther in UAW. During a visit to De. 
troit last March, the writer had the im. 
pression that the Chrysler strike had weak- 
ened Reuther and given the tenacious, ir. 
repressible Communist opposition a new lease 
on life. The GM settlement should regain 
for the young UAW leader any ground he 
may have lost. 

Since the writer has had in the past some 
small differences with GM management, it 
gives him all the greater pleasure now to hail 
the corporation for breaking new ground in 
industrial relations. Its obvious willingness 
to live and work with the union is in sharp 
contrast with the negative, again'-the-union 
policy of the Chrysler Corp. Congratulations 
all around. 


How Prisoners Become Clients Through 
the Cooperation of Federal Prison and 
State Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in the current issue of the Journal of 
Rehabilitation, which is the official organ 
of the National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion, there appears an article on the 
joint program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the United States Penitentiary in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

This is a most interesting and inform- 
ative article regarding the fine work 
being done. I have been greatly in- 
terested to learn of the fine results being 
accomplished through this joint program 
of vocational rehabilitation. I believe 
that readers of the ConcrEssIoNaL Rec- 
orD will likewise be interested in this 
work, and under leave granted, I insert 
the article herewith as a part of my !e- 
marks: 

How PRISONERS BECOME CLIENTS THROUGH aa 
COOPERATION OF FEDERAL PRISON AND STATE 
AGENCY 

(By Bruce Hall, Supervisor of Research and 
Information, Vocational Rehabilitation Di- 
vision of Georgia) 

In a feature article published nearly 
ade ago, the erudite Christian Science Mon- 
itor gave Atlanta’s United States Penitei- 
tiary its motto: “Atlanta Sets the Standara 
It was not an undeserved compliment to this 
institution, which has the custody of more 
than 2,000 men, mostly recidivists and © 
fenders in older age groups. Few young first 
offenders are sent to Atlanta. 

It takes more than modern facilities and 
accepted administrative policies to set stand- 
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ards worthy of emulation by other insti- 
tutions. It takes vision, imagination, and a 
pioneering spirit. On that score, Atlanta 
seems to have been fortunate over a span of 
years in the individuals who have been as- 
signed there as wardens. 


REBUILDING MEN 


The institution’s method of dealing with 
prisoners was summed up rather neatly by 
aninmate. In an article which appeared re- 
cently in the prison’s well-edited, attractive 
magazine, the Atlantian, he said: 

“Almost from the moment the thinking in- 
mate enters Atlanta he is impressed with the 
fact that his ultimate rehabilitation is the 
aim and goal of the prison’s program. From 
the time he enters the quarantine building 
until he is discharged at the end of his sen- 
tence, his actions and thinking are chan- 
neled toward the end goal of incarceration— 


return to society—by placing him not un- 
der the watchful eyes of prison guards, but 
under the direction of instructors.” 


The word rehabilitation, in this connec- 
tion, may be used in its broadest sense, for 
the prison program looks not only toward 
the social, moral, and spiritual rehabilita- 
tion of inmates, but to their physical and 
vocational rehabilitation as well. 

On the 27 acres within massive walls are 
well-equipped shops for vocational training, 
a modern hospital, athletic field, and recrea- 
tion areas, in addition to industrial plants, 
administration buildings, and other facil- 
Incidentally, the prison industries 
during World War II furnished millions 
of dollars’ worth of materials to the armed 
services. 


ities. 


PROBLEMS—-AND ANSWERS 


The distinctive program for the physically 
handicapped has been developed in recent 
years through the cooperation of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation division of Georgia’s 
Department of Education. It grew out of a 
problem which confronted prison officials in 
1943, A Negro who had a marked facial 
disfigurement, due to scrofula, was to be 
released to his legal residence in North 
Carolina. He was in dire need of plastic 
surgery to eliminate fissures through which 
his teeth were exposed. There was no pro- 
& 





vision in the budget for surgery services by 
n outside specialist. 

The officials of the Atlanta Penitentiary 
sought the advice of Paul S. Barrett, Georgia’s 
director of vocational rehabilitation. Mr. 
Barrett recommended requesting the assist- 
ance of North Carolina’s vocational rehabili- 
tation division. This course was followed, 
and North Carolina accepted the case, but 
the man violated his conditional release be- 
fore the service could be rendered. 

A failure? Maybe, in this specific case, 
but the experience had uncovered the ap- 
proach to the problem of physical restora- 
tion of handicapped inmates who needed 
types of medical and surgical care not avail- 
able in the prison hospital. 

Other cases arose and were handled on an 
individual basis. 

One was a white man, 52, who was 70 per- 
cent deaf and wore an artificial limb. Rec- 
ords showed that he lost his leg in 1915 and 
went to prison the following year; he had 
served eight sentences for various Offenses, 
including post office robbery. He told prison 


offic 


ials he had turned to crime because he 
could not make a living. He never had 
begged, he said, and never would; he pre- 


ferr 


ed being a prisoner, While in prison he 
was trained to operate a lathe. 

Efforts were made to place him. Shipyards 
were calling for manpower, but because of 
h fective hearing they would not accept 
him. The assistance of the Georgia Division 
Was sought. A hearing aid was provided, 
and when the man was released, in 1944, he 
Was promptly placed—in a Georgia shipyard. 

Ty years later shipyard personnel officers 
told prison placement officer that the man 


nis de 
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had never been late to work and had been 
absent only 5 days when ill with influenza. 

If there had been a Federal-State voca- 
tional rehabilitation program back in 1915, 
this man might have been rehabilitated 
before going to prison. 


A PLAN THAT WORKED 


In 1947, Warden Jos. W. Sanford, since 
retired, conceived the idea that a program 
could be worked out to serve all handicapped 
inmates. The upshot of this was an agree- 
ment between the prison and the vocational 
rehabilitation division setting forth indi- 
vidual and joint responsibilities. It’s just a 
simple statement, without a lot of legal 
phrases and technicalities. 

A special vocational rehabilitation com- 
mittee was organized. It comprised the 
prison’s director of training and placement, 
the supervisor of employment placement, the 
parole officer, the supervisor of vocational 
training, the vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selor, and a secretary. 

All inmates having vocational handicaps 
were called before the committee. Questions 
relating to physical restoration, training ap- 
pliances, and future placement were dis- 
cussed. Feasible cases were accepted and 
all forms, including the medical report from 
the hospital, were filled out. The Atlanta 
counselor then referred the case to the ap- 
propriate State or Georgia local office. 

After the backlog of cases had been cleared 
out, the committee’s work was delegated to 
the placement officer, Jerry Head, and the 
Atlanta counselor. Now the procedure is 
routine: if the medical examination shows 
a vocational handicap, the case automati- 
cally is referred to the rehabilitation 
counselor. 

While follow-up reports are not available 
on all cases served, prison officials have 
ample information on which to base an 
appraisal of the program. 

In discussing the cooperative program 
Warden W. H. Hiatt said: “It has been so 
successful and so helpful to us in problems 
dealing with handicapped inmates that we 
are of the opinion other institutions would 
benefit from a similar arrangement. 

“It has accomplished a great deal for 
men who realize they couldn’t secure em- 
ployment without corrective measures. We 
believe that incapacitation is a big factor in 
getting them into difficulties. Removal of 
the cause is a step toward rehabilitation.” 

Dr. George Hess, chief medical officer, ex- 
pressed himself even more emphatically: 
“The Vocational Rehabilitation Division has 
given us 100-percent cooperation. We feel 
there is as much to physical restoration as 
to anything else in rehabilitating inmates. 
Everyone who comes here with hernia, for 
instance, gets the necessary surgery. We 
are doing surgery in extreme case of varicose 
veins. And we’re doing more plastic surgery. 
I think we're on the right road.” 

In connection with the physical restora- 
tion program, it should be emphasized that 
Vocational Rehabilitation Divisions never are 
called upon for surgical fees unless the oper- 
ation requires the services of an outside spe- 
cialist. And, of course, there are no hos- 
pitalization costs on any cases accepted by 
the divisions, The prison hospital is ap- 
proved by the American College of Surgeons. 

RESULTS ON RECORD 

In his report for 1948, the rehabilitation 
counselor, J. J. Segars, had this to say: 

“I have visited the penitentiary once or 
twice a week. Cooperation of all officials 
has been excellent and I feel the program 
has been much more successful than any- 
one anticipated. 

“Since no program of this sort had been 
undertaken previously, I felt it was impor- 
tant to select carefully tie cases to be ac- 
cepted and proceed on a sound basis with a 
reasonable number rather than to attempt 
a large number, Every inmate referred by 
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the institution has been interviewed, and a 
study made of the case history. 

“The interest and cooperation of the indi- 
viduals has been very good. Few have shown 
no interest at all. We have followed a policy 
of rejecting all applicants who were habitual 
drug addicts and those who had long crim- 
inal records. 

“A good variety of services has been pro- 
vided, most of which have been secured 
through the cooperation of the institution 
and without cost to State rehabilitation 
agencies, 

“During the year we asked for and received 
the cooperation of eight States. Every plan 
calling for financial assistance from a State 
agency has been approved, except in one case 
when a counselor said he did not have funds 
available at the time. 

“A total of $1,258.95 has been provided. 
These services would have cost a great deal 
more if the State agencies had provided them 
after the client left prison, since all hospi- 
talization, dentures, artificial eyes, and train- 
ing are provided by the Bureau of Prisons.” 

In planning training courses, considera- 
tion is given to the inmate’s term. The 
schedule is worked out so that the trainee 
may complete the course before the date of 
his release. Courses cover a wide range, 
from general education to technical sub- 
jects such as television. The outside detail 
of trusties working on the prison farm, may 
get training in truck farming, tractor driving, 
motor repairs, and other subjects that fit in 
with farming. 

Of course, there have been some disap- 
pointments. One was a 30-year-old amputee 
who had been provided with an artificial 
limb and placed as a tractor driver in Mis- 
sissippi. He had worked only a short time 
when he obtained permission from his pro- 
bation officer to go to another State for a 
better job. There he stole an automobile 
and is now back in the penitentiary. But 
an occasional failure does not discourage 
those who see the whole picture. 

Recently we had an opportunity to inter- 
view a former inmate who had surgery and 
training under the cooperative program. 
This white man had congenital club feet, 
Before he was 30, he became involved in an 
extortion scheme. During incarceration he 
received corrective surgery, orthopedic 
shoes, and braces. He was trained as a radio 
repair man and, upon release, placed in em- 
ployment. Soon thereafter he had an oppore- 
tunity to go in business for himself. Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation assisted in the pur- 
chase of equipment. A room in his home 
was converted into a shop. He answers calls 
for radio-repair service from any part of the 
county and takes jobs in his shop. His earn- 
ings for the first year, he said, have averaged 
better than $250 a month. He has a wife 
and two children. 

When asked about the prison program, he 
replied with enthusiasm, “It’s fine.” Then 
he explained that it had made it possible for 
him to realize a lifelong ambition in getting 
corrective surgery and learning a trade in 
which he finds real satisfaction. 





National Spelling Bee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Washington constantly has the oppor- 
tunity to see extraordinary people and 
witness unusual events. We hear and 
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see so much that is unusual here, that we 
can, without becoming excited, extend a 
welcome to visiting dignitaries from 
other nations, watch the newest and 
speediest jet planes perform at almost 
miraculous speed, and participate in 
governmental activities which have the 
most far-reaching effects. 

These are al! the actings and doings of 
adults, educated, trained, and experi- 
enced. But I want to call attention to- 
day to an outstanding event which oc- 
curred in Washington last week, which is 
worthy of notice and high praise. Irefer 
to the 1950 national spelling bee, which 
was held Friday, in which there were 
50 contenders, ambitious, intelligent, 
wholesome boys and girls from every sec- 
tion of the country ranging in age from 
11 to 14 years. 

These 50 boys and girls were the 
champions of their respective States. 
They had defeated opponents in contests 
in their schools, their counties, districts, 
and States. The 50 who won the trip to 
Washington were the finest spelling tal- 
ent of the schools of America. 

These bright boys and girls faced the 
keenest possivle competition in this con- 
test. For many of them it was their first 
visit to the Nation’s Capital. They were 
in strange territory and their competi- 
tors were strangers to them, facts which 
in themselves contributed to the diffi- 
culties of the situation. 

The 1950 national spelling bee was the 
twenty-third annual contest of this 
group, and while all of them have been 
outstanding this was an extraordinary 
contest in several respects. 

It was the first time, regular spelling- 
bee goers said, that the first list of words 
was exhausted; the first time that a spell- 
er had been eliminated, and later rein- 
stated because the judges found the 
word could be correctly spelled two ways. 
This happened three times in this spell- 
ing bee. It was the first time the judges 
completely ran out of words, and the 
first time that the contest ended with 
two spellers, neither able to spell down 
the other, tied for first place. So this 
year’s spelling bee created two national 
champions instead of one. 

These two distinguished and able 
spellers who emerged victorious from 
this grueling 74-hour contest were 
Diana Reynard, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Colquitt Dean, of College Park, Ga. Col- 
quitt Dean lives in the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Georgia, and I do not 
need to tell you that I am very proud of 
his remarkable achievement in winning, 
first the State championship, and then 
with the able young lady from Cleveland 
becoming joint national champion. We 
of the Georgia delegation are proud of 
Georgia’s newest champion. 

I take this opportunity to commend 
the sponsors of the National Spelling Bee 
for the fine service they are rendering in 
affording to the boys and girls of America 
the opportunity to participate in this 
wholesome, educational competition, 
which trains the contestants in self-re- 
liance, self-improvement, and the prin- 
ciples of good sportsmanship. 

This event strengthens my confidence 
in the future of America. 

The boys and girls who took part in 
this contest in all its stages, will soon be 


men and women, and they will be the 
good Americans who believe in individual 
effort, free enterprise, and the American 
way, who can be depended upon to exert 
the necessary effort to preserve these 
things. 

Congratulations to them upon their 
achievements and best wishes for their 
success in future undertakings. 





Lawson Veterans’ Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
at a meeting of Gate City Council, 
No. 5, Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, in Atlanta, Ga., on May 17, 
1950, Dr. M. D. Collins, national coun- 
cilor of the order, introduced a resolu- 
tion urging that Lawson Veterans’ Hos- 
pital in Atlanta be not closed, but that 
it be continued for the use of sick and 
disabled veterans in that area. This res- 
olution was seconded by Mr. Vester N. 
Owenby, and was unanimously adopted 
by the membership of Gate City Council. 

The original of this resolution has been 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States. 

I feel that Members of Congress should 
know of the interest of this fine civic 
and fraternal group in the preservation 
of this veterans’ hospital, and I am in- 
serting the resolution herewith as a part 
of my remarks: 


Whereas the announced decision of the 
President of the United States to bring about 
the immediate closing and abandonment of 
the admirable United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital facility at Chamblee, 
Ga., and known as Lawson Veterans Hospital, 
in the vicinity of Atlanta, has brought deep 
anxiety to the veterans and families of vet- 
erans in this community who will thereby be 
subjected to great neglect and serious incon- 
venience; and 

Whereas such a step will result in many 
veterans otherwise entitled to full hospital 
and clinical treatment, being deprived of this 
merciful consideration at the hands of the 
Government which they so gallantly served 
in time of war; and 

Whereas the decision aforesaid would also 
result in the wasteful abandonment of Gov- 
ernment facilities which cannot be replaced 
elsewhere except at huge expense; and 

Whereas the decision in question does not 
appear to be based upon any sound deter- 
mination of the actual facts regarding the 
overcrowded hospital situation in this com- 
munity; and 

Whereas the abandonment of Lawson Hos- 
pital would likewise deprive the veteran pop- 
ulation of this community from the advan- 
tage of its proximity to the Emory Univer- 
sity Medical College and staff composed of 
renowned specialists and technicians in every 
branch of medicine and surgery, whose 
skilled services have long been available to 
the patients of this institution. 

Whereas the ideal location of Atlanta as 
the center of transportation and communi- 
cation for the vast area immediately within 
the environs of Lawson Hospital has afforded 
to it an advantage unsurpassed elsewhere for 
the treatment and diagnosis of those dis- 
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abilities which are a peculiar incident of wap 
service, both from the standpoint of Physical 
disabilities and mental infirmities; ang 

Whereas the decision in question appar. 
ently gives no proper weight to the foremost 
principle of a sound hospital program whicy 
has been held to include the idea that no 
existing hospital accommodations shoulg be 
abandoned until adequate and correspond. 
ing facilities have been provided on an equal 
basis of bed-for-bed, ward-for-ward, anq 
staff-for-staff, which may amply, properly 
and promptly administer to those who are 
in need of treatment and hospital care, ang 
who would otherwise be displaced or trans. 
ferred to distant points away from their 
families, and where recovery and recupera. 
tion may be seriously handicapped and re. 
tarded; and 

Whereas we deplore this decision and 
earnestly hope that it will be revoked or 
modified in such a way as will prevent un. 
due hardship and suffering from being in. 
flicted on helpless patients, or where the ex. 
isting long waiting list for admissions to hos. 
pitals shall not be further lengthened ang 
aggravated: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in accordance with the con- 
stitutional right of all American citizens to 
petition for the medress of grievances, Gate 
City Council, No. 5, Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, at a regular session 
thereof at Atlanta, Ga., on May 17, 1950, do 
hereby respectfully and earnestly petition 
the President of the United States to alter 
and rescind his previous order for the 
abandonment and dismantling of Lawson 
Veterans Hospital, and that he immediately 
suspend the execution thereof until such 
time as a more detailed and factual analysis 
and survey can be made of the hospital needs 
both present and future, of the veteran popu- 
lation of this vicinity; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Georgia’s two United States Sena- 
tors and to Congressman JAMEs C. Davis, 
as the Representative of this district, in 
support of their efforts to prevent the con- 
summation of the order of the President to 
which the above references are respectfully 
made. 





Address by the Vice President at National 
Triennial Convention of B’nai B'rith 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, ! 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered by 
the distinguished Vice President of the 
United States on the occasion of the Na- 
tional Triennial Convention of B’na! 
B'rith held in Washington, D. C., 
March 21,1950. Vice President BarKLEY 
shared the program with Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie, of the United Nations. 
The dais was graced with such dign- 
taries as Eddie Jacobson, of Kansas City, 
former business associate of President 
Truman, who was a guest of honor; Mis. 
Alben W. Barkley; Israeli Ambassacor 
Eliahu Elath; Supreme Court Justuce 
Tom C. Clark; Attorney Genera! J. How- 
ard McGrath; Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar Chapman; Secretary of Agricul 
ture Charles F. Brannan; Senator James 
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Pp. Kem; Senator Herbert H. Lehman; 
John Sherman Cooper, Delegate of the 
United States to the United Nations As- 
sembly; Secretary of the Navy Francis P. 
Matthews; Assistant Secretary of State 
Willard L. Thorp; Assistant Sccretary of 
State John D. Hickerson; Benjamin 
Conen, Assistant Secretary General of 
the United Nations; Ben ~V. Cohen, 
United States Delegate to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, The Hague; A. H. 
Feller, Counsel to Trygve Lie, Secretary 
General of the United Nations; Eugene 
Meyer, publisher of the Washington Post 
and former President of the World Bank; 
Watson Miller, United States Commis- 
sioner of Immigration; Representative 


Nourse Rogers; Representative J. D. 
Dingell; Representative Joseph Bates; 
Representative Louis C, Rabaut; Rep- 
resentative Cecil P. King; Representa- 
tive Arthur G. Klein; Representative 
Jacob K. Javits; Representative Abra- 
ham J. Multer; Representative Richard 
Bolling; Representative Earl Chudoff; 
Representative Isidore Dollinger; Rep- 
resentative Louis B. Heller; Representa- 
tive Edna F. Kelly; Representative 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr.; Representa- 
tive Sidney R. Yates; and Representative 
William H. Bates. It was also my privi- 
lege to attend. 

Frank Goldman, president of B’nai 
Brith, in presenting Vice President 
BarKLeY, said: 


There are few persons in the United States 
who are held in greater affection and re- 
gard by all people than Vice President ALBEN 
W. BARKLEY. His great and long record of 
public service entitles him to an important 
place in the history of our time. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, Mr. Secretary General, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, I 
am sure we have all been delighted and in- 
spired by the beautiful program to which we 
have listened this evening. So much so that 
Iam afraid that what I shall have to say, 
my part on the program, might be an anti- 
Climax. 

But I am greatly honored by the invita- 
tion which enables me to participate in this 
triennial convention of B’nai B’rith. 

There are many things that I should like 
to say which have been inspired by the 
magnificent address of Mr. Trygve Lie. I 
shall not do so because I desire to make my 
remarks brief. ri 

First, I wish to say that it is very fitting 
and appropriate always to honor men for 
their outstanding work while they are yet 
alive and may enjoy the encomiums which 
they hear heaped upon them by their fel- 
low men for good work well done. 

It seems to me, therefore, peculiarly fitting 
tonight that this great organization should 
give to Mr. Eddie Jacobson the citation of 
Which he is to be the recipient. 

All of his life he has devoted himself to 
800d works and to worthy causes. He has 
long been active in B'nai B'rith, traveling 
all Over this country and wherever any duty 
might call him, giving of his time and of his 
substance and his energy in the great cause 
of brotherhood represented by this great or- 
ganization. 

He has also been active in the American 
Legion. He has also been active and ef- 
fective in the great United Jewish Appeal 
campaign for funds to aid displaced persons 
ad refugees all over the world, and par- 
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ticularly in the new State of Israel. And 
in order that he might bring home to his 
own people and to all people of America 
within the range of his voice and his influ- 
ence the real need of these hundreds of 
thousands of unfortunate people, he visited 
Israel itself in order that he might see first 
hand the great need and the distress of these 
unfortunates, who have found a home in the 
new State of Israel, and who must be sup- 
ported and encouraged in thetr effort to 
build a new state—not merely a Jewish State 
but a state in which all the inhabitants may 
enjoy that degree of liberty, freedom and 
dignity which we claim for ourselves in these 
United States of America. 

He has been a lifelong friend of Presi- 
dent Truman. He fought by his side in 
Europe in the First World War and was as- 
sociated in business with him for a time 
after the termination of the war. 

It was therefore most appropriate and 
fitting that the President, when he signed 
the announcement of the de jure recognition 
of the new State of Israel, should ask his 
friend and comrade-in-arms to be present, 
together with the president and secretary 
of B’nai Brith, to witness that historic act 
of his. 

And so, I join with all of his friends 
here and all over the country in congratu- 
lating him upon the receipt shortly of this 
citation. 

And it was extremely appropriate also that 
the President should have the president and 
secretary of B’nai B'rith with him at the time 
he signed this announcement of the recog- 
nition of the State of Israel. 

We do not ordinarily bank too much on 
ancestry in this country where we believe 
in the equality of men without regard to 
race, religion, or color, or national origin. 
And, yet, we do place some store by the long 
and outstanding record of groups of men as 
well as individual men. 

A boy one day asked his father, “What is 
an ancestor?” And the father said, “Well 
now, son, I am an ancestor.” 

The boy said, “I understand that, but why 
do people brag about it?” 

We do brag about our ancestors, and prop- 
erly so, because just as in horses and in other 
forms of animal life, blood undoubtedly tells 
among human beings. 

We are especially proud—and I am happy 

to acknowledge it, though not eligible for 
membership in this great organization—we 
are justly proud of its ancestry, of its origin, 
and of its great record, that B’nai Brith has 
for 107 years in the United States of America, 
and wherever else its influence might be felt, 
sought to break down the barriers of bigotry 
and intolerance and hatred and to teach the 
brotherhood of men, to inculcate in your own 
children through your high schools and your 
colleges and in your daily associations among 
yourselves and with all others the belief in 
the doctrine and the truth that God made 
us all in His own image, and being therefore 
children of the same Creator, we are brothers, 
without regard to our ancestry, our condi- 
tion, our geography or our economic or re- 
ligious or racial differences. 
- B’nai Brrith’s great work has not been 
limited by geographical or racial boundaries, 
It has served in helping to hospitalize the 
veterans of our wars. It has gone wherever 
it heard the voice of need in order that it 
might administer to that need, to calm that 
voice by its presence, by its benefactions, by 
its influence, and by its courage. 

B'nai B'rith I should say, being the oldest 
and most representative and probably the 
largest of all the Jewish organizations, has 
had an influence far beyond its own bound- 
aries, far beyond its own lodge rooms or 
headquarters, because it has taught all peo- 
ple, particularly in the United States, that 
men of different origin, of different ancestry 
and different background, of different re- 
ligious beliefs, different political affiliations, 
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different economic status, may live together 
as neighbors and as friends and as Ameri- 
cans. 

So, Iam happy to be on this program, even 
briefly, to pay tribute to one of the oldest 
organizations in America, one of the most 
liberal of those, which harbors less of bigotry 
and antagonism and hatred than probably 
any other organization of its kind in the 
United States. 

What we need, not only in this country, 
but in the world, is a breaking down of the 
barriers of misunderstanding, the barriers of 
inherited antagonism, the barriers of hatred, 
whose roots are deep in the soil of humanity, 

Most of the wars that have cursed the 
earth, that have drenched the soil of all 
nations with the blood of their people, have 
grown out of inherited hatreds, misunder- 
standings, and unwillingness to believe that 
there may be another side to controversies, 
an unwillingness to resort to the arbitration, 
negotiation, and understanding that internae 
tional tribunals are set up to bring about. 

I know, as you know, that if it were left 
to the peoples of the world there would be 
peace. 

Those who draw the water and hew the 
wood, those who bear the burden of taxation, 
the burden of the battlefield, those who hold 
their children and their babies in their arms, 
nestling at a mother’s bosom to obtain the 
sustenance and substance of life—if they 
had their way, if they could speak as one 
voice, they would tell us and all governments 
that without regard to inherited hatreds, 
without regard to international or sociale 
economic antagonisms, without regard to 
the ambitions of selfish men, they believe 
and want the nations of the world to sit 
down around the counsel table, now repre- 
sented by the United Nations, to settle their 
disputes without resort to the sword, without 
the devastations that mean the ruin of the 
treasured accumulations of the centuries and 
the ages which have been brought about by 
the art and science and work of man. 

So I am happy tonight to have heard the 
Secretary General give us this note of hope, 
of courage, with regard to the United Nations. 

If the United Nations fails as the League 
of Nations failed, it ts difficult to predict the 
fate of man. It ts difficult to predict that 
another international world-wide organiza- 
tion might ever again rise above the ruins 
and the graves of millions upon millions of 
people. 

So I have been encouraged tonight, and 
I am thankful to have been here to have 
heard this constructive and yet fair, level- 
headed, calm recital and appraisal by the 
Secretary General of the work of the United 
Nations. 

I have faith in it. When we think of it 
and grow discouraged about it, we might well 
consider the early history of our own country. 

After the Revolutionary War had been won 
in 1783, for the next 4 years our Thirteen 
Colonies, which had been united during the 
war, came to the brink of perpetual, perma- 
nent separation. Local jealousies inspired 
local politicians, and appeals to the selfish 
and provincial interests of communities well- 
nigh obliterated the desire for the creation 
of a nation. 

Finally, 4 years after the victory, a group 
of men met in Philadelphia to write the 
Constitution—not to write it; they did not 
meet there for that purpose. Not a delegate 
who went to Philadelphia had any commis- 
sion from his State to write a new Constitu- 
tion, but only to amend and strengthen the 
Articles of Confederation under which the 
Colonies had limped along for 4 years. 

They were men of courage and vision. 
They went beyond their authority. They 
went beyond the commissions which they 
bore, and they wrote a Constitution of the 
United States and submitted it to the Thir- 
teen Colonies. And when it was submitted 
to the State of Virginia, Patrick Henry made 
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one of his greatest speeches in opposition to 
the ratification of the Constitution. 

Patrick Henry—who had inspired every 
Revolutionary soldier. Patrick Henry—whose 
immortal oration in St. John’s Church in 
Richmond has been memorized by every 
schoolboy—“Give me liberty or give me 
death’’—made the speech of his life, almost, 
against the ratification of the Constitution 
by the State of Virginia, on the ground, as 
he said, that if it were adopted and a new 
nation created under it the people would 
lose all the liberties for which they had 
fought for 8 years. 

Due to the influence of George Washing- 
ton and of John Marshall and of others, Vir- 
ginia ratified by a majority of 9 votes, and 
when she ratified her influence was so ex- 
tensive that enough of the States ratified 
to create a new nation here, 13 States, not 
at first but ultimately, with a little popu- 
lation of 3,000,000, fringing the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

And that Constitution was adopted, and 
this fledgling Nation took on its existence 
among the nations of the world. 

It had its difficulties. It had its contro- 
versies. It had its misunderstandings. It 
had to fight a great internal war on social 
and economic problems three-quarters of a 
century after it was established. But it was 
united again, and is now united, and, in 
spite of all the discouragements, in spite of 
all the pessimistic views that are entertained 
sometimes by people in our own country, we 
enjoy today greater liberty and greater influ- 
ence and greater friendship than we have 
ever enjoyed among the nations of the world. 

We still enjoy the freedom which so many 
peoples have lost—freedom of worship, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of assembly, and two other freedoms 
have been added recently in recent years, 
which are a part of our goal, not only for 
ourselves but for all mankind, freedom from 
want and freedom from fear. 

I congratulate the B’nai B'rith, not only on 
its antiquity of origin, not only upon the 
350,000 members which honor its roster, not 
only for the great charitable and eleemosy- 
nary activities in which it has been engaged, 
not only on its success in unifying and unit- 
ing Jews of different politics, of different in- 
terpretations of their own religion, of differ- 
ing economic conditions. 

But I congratulate it and honor it because 
through its influence it has helped to break 
down the barriers of misunderstanding, of 
intolerance, of bigotry, and hatred, and, 
therefore I am sincere when I say that I hope 
that in the years to come it may not only 
grow in numbers, but that it may grow in 
influence and power among all the peoples, 
not only of Jewish distinction, but among all 
the people in this great country and all the 
people of the world. 

We are all traveling the same road. We 
are traveling toward the same goal. May 
that goal be happiness and peace and under- 
standing and the joy of making contributions 
to the elevation of the standard of life in 
this country and throughout the world, and 


the happiness that comes from individual 
men through their part in this great work 
of reformation and of realization. 


Again, let me thank you, Mr. President, 
and Mr. Trygve Lie, and all of you who have 
by your presence here and by your great 
program made us all feel stronger and 
prouder that we are not only citizens of the 
United States but that in our way, different 
as it may be in every individual case, we are 
trying to contribute to the peace and hap- 
piness and prosperity of all mankind 
throughout the world. 


— 


Frank Goldman, in thanking the Vice 
President, said: “Mr. Vice President, when 
I say that everything about you breathes the 
true American democratic spirit, I do not 
mean it in any partisan sense. I feel sure 
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that in you and Mrs. Barkley, we are graced 
with America’s greatest ambassadors of good 
will. You give people throughout the world 
a Vivid picture of the good our country seeks 
to accomplish. May it, under God, never 
hesitate to continue to fulfill this humane 
ideal. 

“We thank you for your delightful speech 
and are very, very grateful for the sentiments 
expressed by you here tonight about the 
B'nai B'rith we love.” 





Commencement Address by Hon. Harley 
M. Kilgore, of West Virginia, at Davis 
and Elkins College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp a speech I 
delivered at the commencement exer- 
cises of Davis and Elkins College, in 
Elkins, W. Va., on May 30, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HARLEY M. KILGORE, AT 
THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, DAVIS AND 
ELKINS COLLEGE, ELKINS, W. VA., May 30, 
1950 
“The only limit to our realization of to- 

morrow will be our doubts of today.” —FRANK= 

LIN DELANO ROOSEVELT. 


Dr. Purdum, distinguished guests, and 
members of the class of 1950 of Davis and 
Elkins College, I would be less than candid 
if I failed to say that I am honored to be 
here this morning. This is my second op- 
portunity in 2 days to speak to large groups 
of young people who are entering new phases 
of their lives. Last night I spoke to the 
graduation class of my home town high 
school in Mannington. I do not know how 
many of those boys and girls will enter col- 
leges this fall, but I hope the number is large, 
because there is a great need in the world 
today for well-trained, clear-thinking young 
men and women. 
~ I do not know how many of you young 
men and women will continue your formal 
education after today, but I sincerely hope 
that all who have such an opportunity will 
take advantage of it. There probably are 
some here today who are tired of class- 
rooms and studies. This is a normal reac- 
tion after 4 years of hard work. Do not let 
this reaction deter you in your quest for edu- 
cation. If you do, you will regret it in the 
years ahead. 

Those of you who will not have an oppor- 
tunity to take advanced work at another 
education institution should give serious 
thought to how you can best continue your 
education at home. There are many possi- 
bilities, and I am certain your college pro- 
fessors will be glad to advise you on how to 
take advantage of them. 

I mention these things to emphasize the 
great need today for educated men and 
women, the need for people who can recog- 
nize truth when they see or hear it; people 
who have learned to love democratic rights, 
and stand wiliing to fight for them even if 
the cause be unpopular. 

It is customary at commencement for the 
speaker to tell the members of the graduat- 


ing class that they are embarking on q grand 
new experience—that the world is awaiting 
them with eagerness. Whether or not this 
is true today is a philosophical question 7 
shall leave to other commencement speakers 
What is true, and it is a fact that cannot be 
emphasized enough, is that this commence. 
ment and similar commencements through. 
out the Nation, are being held at a time when 
the world desperately needs a great trans. 
fusion of free, democratic ideals. 


STRUGGLE OF IDEAS IS WORLD-WIDE 


The world today is engaged in a great 
struggle over political and economic ideolo. 
gies. This is a struggle to determine whether 
or not freemen can build and maintain ang 
expand democratic societies. This is 4 
struggle to determine whether people shal] 
serve the state or the state shall serve the 
people. In a real sense it is a struggle to 
determine the political and economic fate of 
the world. This struggle is commonly called 
the cold war. 

Frankly, I feel we should banish the term 
“cold war.” In no sense does it depict the 
real meaning of the issues involved in this 
world-wide struggle for the minds of men, 
In addition, the term “cold war” leads many 
people to express the belief that this strug- 
gle can be settled only through armed con- 
flict. This is a suicidal approach. 

We have learned, or at least we hope the 
world has learned, through the suffering of 
two terrible wars in my generation, that 
armed conflict does not settle many real 
problems, least of all conflicting ideologies, 
And the greater the conflict, the less chance 
for anyone to emerge victorious. In an age 
of guided missiles and atomic weapons, the 
victor would suffer only a little less than the 
conquered, 

If any real victory is to be achieved in this 
present world-wide struggle, it can come only 
without armed conflict. This does not mean 
that we should abandon our defenses, Far 
from it. We must at all times be ready, not 
only in a military way, but also politically 
and economically, to meet the challenges of 
the forces of totalitarianism. 

The important point to remember is that 
this struggle is for the good will and support 
of human beings all over the world. If we 
are to achieve that goal, it can come only 
through our giving them the moral and ma- 
terial assistance they need in building dem- 
ocratic societies. It will come through the 
spread of ideas that men can accept freely, 
without thereby losing their freedom or the 
opportunity for freedom. 


MORAL AND MATERIAL SUPPORT ESSENTIAL 


No one can exaggerate the scope of our 
task. In the simplest terms, it means we 
must find a common ground of agreement 
with all democratic nations and strengthen 
the spirit of cooperation among them. We 
have come a long way since that June day 
in 1947 when Gen. George C. Marshall made 
his immortal speech at Harvard University, 
pledging our help to the needy peoples of 
the world. The Honorable Winston Church- 
ill referred to the speech of our then Secre- 
tary of State as the most unsordid act in all 
human history. The Marshall plan has been 
a great success. We also feel optimistic 
over the possibilities of success for ow 
newer efforts to bind together the nations 
of western Europe. 

In fact, there is every reason to believe 
that these programs will be successful it 
they receive the wholehearted support of the 
Congress and the American people. This 
means moral support as well as the costly 
material support that is so essential in these 
programs. 

There is another phase of our search for 
world peace that has achieved little attel- 
tion and less success. I speak of the hope 
of many of us of finding an avenue Of 4P- 
proach to the peoples of the so-called satel- 
lite nations. This group includes the = 
tions of castern Europe, China, and those 
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pordering countries that are dominated par« 
tially or completely by Russian-trained 
Communists. 

Through a gradual process, we must wean 
the peoples of those nations away from Rus~- 
sian domination, if real peace is to be 
achieved in this or the next generation; we 
must penetrate the iron curtain and give 
our moral support to the subdued but 
still-existent democratic forces in those 

ds. 

"a are some people who say we should 
seal ourselves off from the satellite nations. 
By following such a course, we are admitting 
to the belief that we can achieve victory in 
this world struggle only through armed con- 
flict. And no thinking person will subscribe 
to such a thought. It is only if we make 
an appeal for freedom everywhere—and of- 
fer our full moral support and material sup- 
port, wherever possible, to the exponents of 
freedom—that we stand a chance to emerge 
as victors in this grave struggle. 


SATELLITE NATIONS OFFER REAL CHALLENGE 


Freedom has been stifled behind the iron 
curtain, but according to reliable reports 
from Europe, it is not dead in the satellite 
nations. There is unrest, both political and 
economic, in many of the satellite nations, 
but the democratic forces in those countries 
cannot be mobilized, or at least will not be 
mobilized, unless we of the free world offer 
them great moral encouragement. 

I think it should be emphasized that 
we have done very little thus far toward 
reaching those people. To some extent this 
has been due to the difficulties encountered 
in binding together the free nations. It also 
has been due to our own fears and doubts 
and indecisions, largely manufactured by 
witch-hunters who have wrapped themselves 
in self-designed cloaks of superpatriotism. 
At this period in history, we should pause to 
recall the words of the late President Roose- 
velt: “The only limit to our realization of 
tomorrow will be our doubts of today.” 

As an amateur student of history, I be- 
lieve I recognize the importance of study- 
ing the past for guidance in the formation 
of decisions on problems that are with us 
today. At the same time, it should be ob- 
vious that no sensible person would hold that 
the problems of today and tomorrow can be 
solved by living in the past, or by compound- 
ing confusion with indecision and fear. 


DELIBERATELY FOMENTED CONFUSION 


One of the most unfortunate factors to- 
day is that much of our present political 
atmosphere is charged with confusion. I 
speak not of the unintentional type of con- 
fusion that can be expected to arise in any 
difficult period, but of deliberately fomented 
confusion. The apostles of doom who are 
responsible .for this tragic and deplorable 
situation are deadly enemies to our demo- 
cratic society. 

If you believe these are harsh words, I 
agree. Sometimes it takes harsh words to 
bring home the fact that the healthy func- 
tioning of a democratic form of government 
is primarily dependent on a unanimity of 
purpose and ideals. The founding of our 
democracy derived its main strength from a 
cohesiveness of democratic spirit. It has 
Tun all through our history. There have 
always been dissenters, there have always 
been doubters, there have always been 
Prophets of doom—but the country pro- 
gressed and prospered beyond the fondest 
dreams of its founding fathers, primarily be- 
cause their ideals and their strong purpose 
s0 completely overshadowed the doubters, 
the dissenters, and the professionally 
unhappy. 

Today this small group has taken on a 
significance far beyond any it previously had, 
because of the world-wide struggle of ideas— 
democratic versus totalitarian. The apostles 
of doom give comfort to our enemies by 


spreading fear here at home. It is impor- 
tant as it never was before that we recognize 
fully those in our midst who endanger our 
democracy. The confusion they sow can 
only be combated if we recognize these archi- 
tects of devastation who put fanatical theo- 
ries, personal neuroses, or political gain above 
the values of democracy. 

To successfully combat the confusion they 
sow we must recognize them and then op- 
pose them with every weapon that a free 
and democratic people possess. Bear in 
mind that if we must fight military strength 
and armed aggression our weapons and our 
methods are fairly obvious, but the fight 
against confusion presents a far more subtle 
problem, as well as a very deadly enemy. A 
totalitarian regime thrives on confusion, but 
@ democratic society can endure and grow 
only through cooperation and trust among 
people. 

LESSON OF “ENGLAND’S GRAVEST HOUR” 


While I was driving here I recalled the 
words that were spoken by a great English- 
man, Mr. Winston Churchill, just 10 years 
ago. It was June 1940. It was the gravest 
hour in England’s history. It also proved to 
be England’s finest hour. Mr. Churchill rec- 
ognized better than anyone else that England 
could survive—and bear in mind that there 
were only a few people around the world 
who thought England could survive at that 
grave hour—only if the full resources of the 
nation were mobilized against the enemy. 
That was the atmosphere when Mr. Churchill 
told his countrymen: “If the past undertakes 
to sit in judgment on the present, then the 
future will be lost.” 

With those words Mr. Churchill mobilized 
@ great nation for a desperate fight. It was 
not only the building of armaments and the 
training of people to use them, but also the 
conditioning of the people to the full realiza- 
tion of the struggle and what it meant in 
terms of human endeavor and human life. 

There is a great lesson for us today in that 
incident of history, We are now engaged in 
a@ great struggle that will determine the fate 
of ourselves as well as other democratic peo- 
ples. We cannot win this fight by crawling 
into a shell. We can win only if we are will- 
ing and able to mobilize our full resources 
for the struggle for peace as we did for war. 


APOSTLES OF DOOM COMPLICATE TASK 


The task is complicated tremendously by 
the fact that we are faced with the apostles 
of doom on one side and a great totalitarian 
force on the other. We recognize the totali- 
tarian force, but sometimes we fail to rec- 
ognize the other enemies, and that is why 
they are so deadly. If these foes within our 
own house succeed in compounding con- 
fusion in their malicious campaign, then we 
may lose our cherished democratic rights. 

This would prove the greatest possible 
victory for our enemies and it could mean 
the end of democratic government for gen- 
erations to come. Protecting our own dem- 
ocratic rights while pursuing our search for 
peace will not be easy. It will be long and 
costly. But we must be prepared to pay that 
price if we hope to ignite the flame of de- 
mocracy around the world. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that whether 
our Nation succeeds or fails in this great 
search for peace will depend in great meas- 
ure on how well you and your fellow col- 
lege classmates throughout the Nation meet 
the challenges of this day. 

I urge you to give serious thought to these 
words from the ccnstitution of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultu- 
ral Organization: “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defense of peace must be con- 
structed.” 

May you go forth to join in the search 
for peace, 
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Dedicatory Address, Schools of Levittown 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a dedicatory address made by 
me as the member of the New York State 
Board of Regents for the Tenth Judicial 
District, last Friday, at the opening of 
the new Division Avenue School, com- 
prehending the three other school build- 
ings erected in the past few years, on 
behalf of the Catholic War Veterans, the 
Jewish War Veterans, the American 
Legion, and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, at Levittown, Long Island, N. Y.— 
a village that was created out of Hemp- 
stead Plains within 4 years’ time to 
accommodate a population of 40,000 
people: 


Mr. Chairman Gambling, reverend clergy, 
Supervisor Patterson, Congressman Hall, my 
esteemed colleague, members of the four 
great veterans’ organizations represented 
here—the Catholic War Veterans, the Jewish 
War Veterans, the American Legion, and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars—the many dis- 
tinguished guests present, and fellow 
Americans: 

My great pleasure in being with you to- 
night to participate in these impressive dedi- 
cation ceremonies derives from _ several 
sources. As a member of the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York, which has 
jurisdiction over all phases of formal edu- 
cation in New York State—from the kinder- 
garten through postgraduate work—I am 
delighted to have a part in the dedication 
of this great new school building, which in 
the years and decades to come will serve 
many thousands of your children. I repre- 
sent the tenth judicial district on the board 
of regents and that is the district in which 
you of Levittown and Nassau County and I 
of Suffolk County live. So, I am close to 
your educational problems and it is my in- 
tention to continue to be an active ally in 
helping you solve them. 

It happens, too, that I am your Represent- 
ative in the Congress of the United States, 
representing as I do the First Congressional 
District of New York, in which most of you 
and I reside. My colleague, Congressman 
LronarD HALL, represents most of Nassau 
County in the Congress. I feel particularly 
fortunate in representing what I believe to 
be the pioneer section of your great county. 
Here in this community of Levittown we see 
dynamic young America at its best. Here 
we see thousands of men of action and valor 
busying themselves in the pursuits of peace. 

Here is a broad expanse of thousands of 
comfortable homes in an area that but a few 
years back was a collection of potato farms 
and truck gardens. 

Most of those at these ceremonies have 
chosen to cast their lot with a brand-new 
community—a community whose fame is al- 
ready world-wide. 

While it is true that the men and women 
of Levittown had to cross no trackless plains 
or climb rugged mountain passes to get here, 
they are mid-twentieth-century pioneers be- 
cause they have set up a new community 
and are determinedly and enthusiastically 
intent on making it the best community in 
the country in which to raise their children 
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and round out their adult lives. And what 
a magnificent beginning has been made. 

In addition to my pleasure in being with 
you in the two capacities I have mentioned, 
I am deeply appreciative in being asked to 
deliver the main address at these ceremonies 
dedicating this great new institution of 
learning for the very young of this com- 
munity, which is made up almost entirely 
of veterans and their families, to the mem- 
ory of deceased war veterans whose last full 
measure of devotion to their beloved country 
made it possible for us to assemble here in 
peace and safety today and tonight. 

The building of the Division Avenue Schcol 
results from the cooperation of many men 
and women. If I attempted to enumerate 
now the names of all individuals and the 
official agencies, from the local level up to 
New York State officialdom, that played an 
active part in making this magnificent 
structure a glorious reality, the list would 
be so long I would have to take most of the 
time the committee in charge has set aside 
to me for these dedicatory remarks. Con- 
gratulations to every one of you on the ace 
complishment of such a splendid work on 
behalf of your children and the children of 
today and tomorrow. 

Levittown is unquestionably unique 
among the housing developments of the 
country. That uniqueness does not consist 
solely in the remarkable, almost overnight 
growth of a large community—a growth 
that had it occurred in California or Florida 
would have been hailed as a boom, with the 
probable resultant immediate creation of 
artificial, inflated values. As important as 
growth is, I want to apply a different yard- 
stick than mere growth in pointing up 
Levittown’s uniqueness. 

To me the most unique part of this extra- 
ordinary community is that Levittown and 
the Levitt Corp. set an example for the en- 
tire country and for every other major hous- 
ing development that may be later instituted 
in reserving land for school buildings before 
the homes in which the students-to-be 
would live, were built. 

It was said of fictional Topsy that “she 
just growed.” If she “just growed” in pleas- 
ing mold it was qa benign act on the part of 
the Great Creator. But Levittown didn’t 
just grow. Levittown was wisely planned in 
all its details and a basic part of that long- 
visioned wisdom was in the provision that 
was made for the education of the young— 
Had that foresight not been 
employed it is difficult to imagine just how 
those interested in the education of the 
young—those of you who have now or will 
have young to educate—would have coped 
education-wise with the enormous growth 
of this community and the immediate neigh- 
borhocd. Wise initial planning came to full 
fruition through coordinated effort and 
enthusiastic co-operation between official 
agencies and interested individuals every 
step of the way. 

The board of regents, having been fully 
informed in the school district’s acute educa- 
tional needs and the certain prospect of con- 
tinuing developing needs, expressed its con- 
fidence in the stability of this remarkable 
community by approving two bond issues— 
one in the sum of $2,135,000 and the other 
in the sum of $1,650,000. 

The first bond issue was for the purchase 
of four school sites, at a combined cost of 


Center Lane School, costing #250,000, with 
accommodations for 250 children and the Di- 
vision Avenue School we are now dedicating. 
The Division Avenue School will make imme- 
diate provision for 600 students and is wisely 
planned so as to permit the building of an- 
other wing large enough to take care of an 


additional 600 students. 
The second bond issue, as most of you 
know, was for the erection of the Abbey 
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Lane and Gardiner Avenue Schools, each of 
which is designed to care for 600 students. 

I understand that preliminary plans are 
being considered for a fifth school, to be 
known as the North Side Echool, to be kuilt 
at a cost of $896,000, with seats for 720 pupils. 

So, it is quite obvious that in Levittown 
we are not dealing with the storiec little red 
schoolhouse of affectionate American mem. 
ory. Parenthetically, although nearly every- 
where the little red schoolhouse is as extinct 
as the surrey with the fringe on top, it still 
exists in too many backward rural sections 
of our country. But, the little red school- 
house, nostalgically written abcut by Mark 
Twain in his Tom Sawyer, in which chil- 
dren from the first to the tenth grades were 
all housed in the babble of one room, with 
sanitary facilities out back somewhere, has 
not existed in these parts for many years. 
We look back on it with affection but like the 
mustache cup it is not for this enlightened 
day 

No, here in this brand-new, thoroughly 
modern community of Levittown we are not 
dealing with 30 or 40 children walking or 
riding horseback to a little red schcolhcuse 
from all points of the compass from miles 
around. We are preparizg and furnishing 
shining new and completely practical facili- 
ties for thousands of children inhabiting a 
comparatively limited geographical area. It 
can truly be said we are dealing here with 
the finest kind of mass production of which 
our land is capable—its cherished children 
by the many hundreds, with thousands to 
follow. 

The Board of Education of Union Free 
School District No. 5—and I like those 
words “Union” and “Free” tied in with the 
description of a school district—simultane- 
ous with the beginning of this great housing 
project, were alert to the serious financial 
problems that would arise in connection with 
the building of schools adequate to keep pace 
with one of the greatest home-building op- 
erations in history. Your district superin- 
tendent, Harry W. Gross, your Nassau 
County officials and your Nassau County 
Planning Commission measured the extent 
of the problem at an early date and went 
forth to meet and grapple with it. 

Members of the various divisions and bu- 
reaus of the State education department 
visited the school district repeatedly and dis- 
cussed with the school board the formula- 
tion of plans, which included the instruc- 
tional, the financial, and the construction 
of buildings. They were ably assisted by 
consultants employed by the school dis- 
trict. The Levitt Corp. was most coopera- 
tive with the district superintendent and 
the board of education in the selection and 
setting aside of desirable sites for school 
buildings. 

The financial study that was made clearly 
indicated that the usual State-aid formula 
was not adapted to Levittown and to Union 
Free School District No. 5. Consultations 
with State Senator John Bennett and As- 
semblyman Frank Becker and in co-operation 
with your other capable legislators from 
Nassau County and you-able county execu- 
tive, Hon. J. Russel Sprague, resulted in the 
decision that legislation should be intro- 
duced that would give special State-aid con- 
sideration to Levittown. Senator Bennett 
and Assemblyman Becker were most diligent 
in seeing to it that the needed legislation 
was enacted in Albany—not always an easy 
task. 

This legislation gives the commissioner of 
education power, with the approval of the 
director of the budget, to set up a special 
State-aid formula that would avoid undue 
hardship on the taxpayers of Levittown. 
Only as a result of this legislation has it been 
possible for union free district No. 5 to 
build up, within the past 2 years, a splendid 
school system without invoking a burden- 
some tax levy, 



































































Under the usual State-aid formula, the 
State pays $200 for each elementary studen; 
and $250 for each high school student tn 
average daily attendance over a 3-year Period 
Levittown, because of its shining newnes 
could present no such average daily attend. 
ance figure. Accordingly this requiremer; 
was waived and Levittown was granted ths 
same amount of State aid on the basis of 
average daily attendance during the best 4 
weeks of either December or January. It js 
very likely that this school district will neog 
this special State-aid consideration for some 
time to come. The State education depart. 
ment will keep in constant touch with the 
situation and will continue its readiness +9 
assist the school district in every way 
possible. 

In dollars and cents, permit me to cite tha 
figures showing what Levittown would haya 
received in State aid under the usual formulg 
and what it has actually received as a result 
of the special consideration given. Figures 
are usually dry and uninspiring but those 1 
am about to recite are anything but that tg 
residents and taxpayers of this school dis. 
trict. In the year 1948-49 the aid normally 
received from the State would have been 625, 
The aid actually given was $36,174.77. In tha 
year 1949-50 the aid normally received would 
have been $37,398.80. The aid actually giver 
this year, under the special formula, has been 
$102,373.77. 

The series of facts I have just cited hava 
been made available to me in my capacity 
as a member of the board of regents. Iam 
glad to share them now with the good people 
of Levittown, whose interest in them 35 
direct. 

When we look back to 1940 and realize that 
the total enrollment of students in what was 
then an intensively developed farming sec 
tion was 60 students and that the same ar 
now has approximately 2,000 students, we 
get some idea of what the future has in store, 
Within the past 2 years you have provided 
actual accommodations for 2,300 boys and 
girls in four economically constructed, 
soundly planned buildings. 

All concerned must continue to look ahead 
because the school population will continue 
to increase year by year for at least a decade 
or so. The further development of adequate 
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educational facilities in this district and i 
this general section will continue to be 
matter of primary interest to me in my 
capacity as a regent. 

I won’t attempt to describe the facilities 
within this beautiful building we are now 
dedicating. As it stands, the statement 
that it is as fine an elementary school as 
there is in the country cannot be challenged. 
It has everything—literally everything—to 
contribute to the mental and physical wel- 
fare of the children fortunate enough to 


or no “hooky” played from this school. 
It is too pleasant a place, having too m 
facilities, for a youngster to want to § 
away from. Truly a new day is dawning 
in education when a young student's coll- 
forts and pleasures in his school can vie 
with those to be found in the home. And 
under the head of pleasures I am not !- 
cluding the fully equipped dental clinic. 
The old-time “hooky cop,” familiar to many 
in this audience, who I now believe fune- 
tions under the more impressive title of 
“attendance officer” may conceivably have ‘0 
seek other employment in Levittown. 

There could be no more fitting motive 
than the one surrounding this ceremony 
in which we are dedicating the Division 
Avenue School to the memory of the wer 
veterans who laid down their lives for ther 
country. I understand that the exact wore 
ing of the dedicatory plaque will be “TS 
schools of this community are dedicate n 
memory of those who fell on the ] 
battle defending the American | 















































































which we and our children are still privi- 
leved to enjoy.” Simple, dignified words, 
those; not flowery, not poetical, not rhetor- 
ical, but direct and understandable by young 
and old. They add up to the deep senti- 
ment we feel here at these exercises, a senti- 
ment that will endure as long as young 
eyes can read, ponder and understand those 
words. 

It is completely fitting that on this date, 
just 4 days before the Nation as a whole 
observes its most hallowed holiday—Me- 
morial Day—that we precede and thereby 
add to, the general country-wide honor be- 
ing paid our fallen heroes. 

This new school—this pile of brick and 
mortar and glass and modern materials that 
fashioned it—and they are the materials of 
peace end not the matériel of war—which 
for many years and generations to come will 
echo and re-echo the happy voices of the 
carefree little Americans who will use it— 
is a part, and a large part, of what the men 
and women who died in World Wars I and II, 
and in fact all other wars our country has 
been forced to fight, laid down their lives 
for. This is what they would have liked to 
have lived to see in our free America. In 
their warriors’ Valhalla I know they are 
sharing our deep satisfaction in the driving 
of still another strong rivet to strengthen 
our American system of free education. 

They, the hallowed and honored dead, and 
those of you who also wore the uniform but 
who were permitted by God's infinite grace 
to return to your country, mrade possible this 
Division Avenue School, and all other schools 
to be built hereafter in this free land of 
ours. They, and you the living, have made 
certain that their children, your children, 
and the children of all devoted and loyal 
Americans in the district, can here receive 
the first lessons in good Americanism, can 
learn the early needful lessons of adjustment 
to their fellows, can be grounded in good 
living and clean thinking, and can get their 
first conscious glimpse of the great useful- 
ness that is potentially inherent in the lives 
of all of us, no matter how humble. 

Our valorous dead and our living former 
soldiers, sailors, and marines fought for 
many reasons. The United States of America 
cannot possibly mean identical things to 
two or more men because of the individual- 
ity of our own thought processes. We all 
share our love of country, while admitting 
that the ramifications of that deep, devoted 
feeling vary with each of us in our private 
thinking. Love of country defies exact defi- 
nition. It has many facets but regardless 
of our private thoughts and feelings all 
of us as Americans have definite beliefs and 
determinations in common, 

We are against tyranny, oppression, and 
totalitarianism in any and all forms. Ortho- 
dox Democrats and Republicans have that 
common meeting ground as Americans re- 
gardless of the techniques they advocate in 
their determination to keep this country 
free from these threats. 

We believe that the state exists to serve 
the individual, not to control him, not to 
mold him in identical pattern, not to make 
him march in economic or political lock step. 
We, as Americans, believe that the state, or 
the Government—if the word “government” 
makes my meaning clearer—is not, never 
should be, and was never intended by the 
founding fathers to be the inflexible, imper- 
sonal master of its citizens. If that happens 
Wwe cease to be citizens and become subjects. 
All too often in the recent past and in this 
year of 1950 we find a tendency on the part 
of some of those in high places in Govern- 
ment and in its executive bureaus to forget 
that in the last analysis the rank and file of 
our people are the only controlling force and 
that officlaldom by “directive’—an imported 
bureaucrat’s smooth word with unpleasant 
implications—edict or command cannot 
make 150,000,000 citizens of varying racial 
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and religious backgrounds dance like puppets 
to the planned economy pull of its strings. 

Our honored war dead knew well the harsh 
and needful disciplines of military life. War, 
which by its very nature violates all rules of 
normal living and demands implicit and im- 
mediate obedience, must not be permitted to 
intrude its harsh exactions into our peaceful, 
permanent way of life. Our honored dead 
were free of military and Government dom- 
inance before they donned the uniform. 
They were glad to wear the uniform in order 
to get a distasteful and highly dangerous 
mission behind them. At the end of the war 
they expected to return to their homes, doff 
the uniform, and fit themselves, free of Gov- 
ernment domination, back into the mold of a 
peaceful world—in a country everlastingly 
free of the blood, sweat, and tears of war. 
We must see that their ideals, their hopes, 
and their desires are not thwarted through 
any act of ours. 

Those we honor at this dedication fought 
for the right to say “yes” or “no” on programs 
or policies affecting their welfare, their 
homes, and their children. They were pre- 
pared at all times to abide by the conse- 
quences of their decisions. They merely 
wished them to be free decisions, not reached 
by coercion or implied threat. 

They wanted no dictators here or even the 
remote threat of dictation. They fought 
against the dictatorship idea and its result- 
ant tyranny in the midst of carnage and 
indescribable horror. So must you who 
served the country continue in these days of 
peace to fight for that ideal. So must all of 
us who are the beneficiaries of the sacrifices 
of the dead and the living. 

Alien ideologies have no place on Ameri- 
can soil, no matter how palatably they may 
be presented by some of those temporarily 
in high places. The American way of life is 
still the finest way of life to be found in the 
world, granting us as it does complete indi- 
vidual freedom, within the law, under the 
Constitution of the United States. And you 
will agree that the Constitution remains the 
finest document ever written by man on 
behalf of man. We can and do amend it to 
meet changing conditions in a changing day 
but we retain its basic structure because the 
Constitution and the flag are the symbols of 
free men. The written word of the Con- 
stitution and the unfurled magnificence of 
Old Glory combine to exemplify the faith 
under which Americans have lived and died 
since our emergence as a free people. 

It seems to me that our departed heroes 
would have little patience and give short 
shrift to those in the educational and po- 
litical world who would re-tailor our mode 
of living to fit the statism mold. Under 
statism, or government dictatorship, this 
new school would not be a place designed 
solely as one in which to impart needful 
knowledge to the young; it wéuld be a fes- 
tering point, regardless of the beauty of its 
surroundings, for a supernationalism that 
demanded slavish obedience to the dictator 
ideal from all, even from lisping tots in the 
kindergarten and first grade. 

At this Memorial Day season particularly, 
and every other day in the year, we must be on 
guard, to see to it that the sacrifices made 
for us are not taken for granted. What our 
war dead stood for and died for must for- 
ever be graven in our hearts and imbedded 
in our consciousness. For us to slip, even 
slowly and imperceptibly, down the road of 
state socialism into inevitable dictatorship 
and tyranny, would make a mockery of their 
sacrifice. 

We must realize, as I believe we are all be- 
ginning to, that the problems of peace are 
equally as grim as those of war. And just 
as urgent. We are learning the hard way 


that we just can’t ponder while others act. 
If we do not remain alert to our responsi- 

bilities, the sacrificial heroism of others will 

become dangerous lethargy for us, the living. 
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The proud sacrifice made by our heroic dead 
could evaporate into soft national indul- 
gence. If we permitted that, our national 
pride would degenerate into national indo- 
lence. And then our war dead, whose mortal 
remains are scattered over many battlefields 
and at the bottom of the seas could justi- 
fiably accuse us of not keeping the faith, 
because in lethargy, soft indulgence and in- 
dolence we would be easy prey to those whose 
design is world conquest. 

We continue to believe firmly, and believe 
it has been demonstrated throughout our 
national life, that human beings enjoying 
the blessings of equality and liberty, will not 
take the yoke of any oppressor, from without 
or within, on their shoulders. Americans 
look ahead. They work for, scheme for, plan 
for better things for enrichment of their 
national and personal lives. Ancient and 
medieval systems, devised for the enslave- 
ment of the individual, can find no fertile 
soil in which to sprout within our borders, 
We will continue to forge ahead, if we retain 
a@ proper awareness of our national destiny, 
with our eyes fixed on the ideal of freedom 
for ourselves and those properly within our 
orbit of influence. 

Despite the traitorism of an occasional 
Alger Hiss, no group of subversionists, no 
slimy alien cells within our borders, nor any 
propagandists from without, can convince 
Americans that our time-tested institutions 
are outmoded. Ours is and will continue to 
be a government by consent—by ballot box 
consent—of the governed. We will resist to 
the death the taking root here of a godless, 
materialistic Communist concept. We who 
abhor war—you who have fought and are 
bone weary from its horrors and futility— 
will forever resist any attempt to force alien 
isms and “ologies,” disruptive of our way 
of life, down our national throat. 

Under our Constitutiom we bind ourselves 
to refrain from the oppression of minorities, 
And we do just that. Inequalities and dis- 
criminations are becoming rarer and rarer. 

Our Bill of Rights gives us the right to 
worship God as each of us chooses in con- 
trast to countries in which those who have 
religious ideals are among the first oppressed, 
silenced, jailed, or executed. 

In free America we have the right to ex- 
amine in detail the acts of our Government 
and officials and criticize them if we see fit. 
We can change our lawmaking and admin- 
istrative officers when we deem a change to be 
necessary for the good of the country. 

We have the right of petition and peaceful 
assembly. We have the right to speak our 
minds. The words I am saying now could 
not be uttered behind the iron curtain or 
in any other land in which the dictator 
dwells and despotically lashes his little 
voiceless people into the rut he decrees they 
must travel. 

We have the right to seek employment. 
We have the right to quit our job if we 
don’t like it or desire to better ourselves. 
We have the right to go into business; to 
train for and practice a profession. We even 
have the right to fail. We, as free men, ac- 
cept no cradle-to-the-grave paternalism from 
a know-all, want-all government, and we 
grant our next-door neighbor, or the man 
down the block, the identical rights we re- 
serve for ourselves. 

It is these rights, after 171 years as a 
nation, that have made us great, the envied 
of the world, enjoying the most freedom and 
the highest standard of living found any- 
where. 

These are some of the rights our heroic 
dead fought for. 

On behalf of their children and ours, we 
fervently hope that war will never again 
come to this globe; that it will never reach 
our shores, desolate our cities, and lay waste 
our peaceful countryside. None knows bet- 
ter than the soldier that war, insteai of 
being a chivalrous adventure, carried on 
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under inspiring flapping banners “to the ac- 
companiment of stirring trumpets, is a cold, 
scientific method of bringing about mass 
destruction without discrimination between 
the combatant and noncombatant. 

The next war between major powers, which 
would inevitably involve the rest of the 
world, would be no idealistic adventure, 
pitched on a high plane, sparked by high- 
sounding and heart-warming slogans. Mili- 
tary men and scientists tell us that the next 
world war would be global suicide. Hence, 
common sense tells us we must do what we 
honorably can to avoid war. To do so, it 
follows we must have public officials in high 
places in whom we have implicit trust— 
men who have no taift of acquiescence of 
fellow-travelerism about them. 

It behooves us as a nation to continue to 
be strong and resolute; to strengthen and 
uphold the political, educational, and eco- 
nomic systems of which we are individual 
representatives and recipients. 

The strong do not attack the strong. The 
history of wars, from the beginning of time, 
in that the predatory aggressor attacks out 
of a belief that the nation to be attacked, 
is weak, irresolute, has no stomach for even 
a defensive fight, and will bow cravenly and 
supinely to the threat of the sword. We 
know from the history of the last two world 
conflagrations just how lightly we were re- 
garded by azggressors. Coldly, calculatingly 


they counted our ships, our planes, our 
troops, and gauged the extent of our ma- 
tériel. They decided that although poten- 


tially strong in resources we were weak in 
the will to defend ourseives—that we were a 
nation of fat sheep ready for the shearing. 

Twice in a quarter of a century our nae 
tional character was misgauged. ‘Twice our 
burning desire for peace misled the inter- 
national spoilsmen and the dictators. Twice 
Wwe were caught off guard. And twice the 
United States of America had its sweet 
dreams of peace and brotherhood forcibly in- 
truded on, and we had to fight for our 
existence as a free nation and win wars costly 
in our greatest asset—our young men. 

There is some evidence that another ag- 
gressor may be contemplating the same mis- 
take made previously by aggressor nations. 
But twice burned, in our case, is thrice shy, 
We are determined that we shall be per- 
mitted to pursue our national life in peace, 
Thus we are determined to be strong, so 
strong that our very strength, our readiness, 
will be the balance of power—for peace. 

Our will to remain free, to repel invasion of 
our country from without and treachery on 
the part of the weak, the misguided or revo- 
lutionary from within, to uphold our ideals 
and live as free men, will prevent world 
war III. By continuing to be strong, alert, 
and adamant in our belief that all men are 
created free and equal and should be per- 
mitted to live and prosper under that philos- 
ophy, we will guarantee that the sacrifices 
made by those heroes, to whom we are dedi- 
cating this institution of learning, were not 
made in vain. By our deeds henceforth, and 
not by our words on this or any similar occa- 
sion, we will memorialize them in the only 
way they would consent to be memorialized. 

This school in union free district No. 5, in 
the county of Nassau, in the Empire State 
of the greatest Nation in the world, is a 
fitting symbol of the patriotic devotion of 
the American fighting men who have passed 
on. Although they cannot see their chil- 
dren in it, we are serving them and their 
ideals by building it, equipping it, dedicat- 
ing it, and using it for the education of free 
boys and girls in a free Nation. 

So, this occasion should—and I feel cer- 
tain does—mean more to us than the mere 
dedication of a school building that is the 
last word in modern planning. To give it its 
full meaning it must be an occasion for the 
re-dedication of every one of us to the never- 
ending fight for freedom. 
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If we thus re-dedicate ourselves here ard 
now, we truly honor those who have gone 
before and made possible the continuance of 
the God-given blessings we now enjoy. 

It has been a deeply satisfying experience 
to share with you the accomplishments of 
this day. 

Thank you. 





Atlantic Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE] before the Atlantic Union 
Committee, at Washington, D. C., on 
June 1, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH By SENATOR Guy M. GILLETTE (DEMO- 
CRAT, IOWA) BEFORE ATLANTIC UNION COM- 
MITTZE LUNCHEON, HOTEL SHOREHAM, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., THURSDAY, JUNE 1, 1950 


Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to compli- 
ment you on your timely presence here this 
week for the 1950 Work Conference for At- 
lantic Union. To me, the Atlantic Union 
proposal is one of the few hopeful signs on 
an otherwise dark and dreary horizon, one 
of the few constructive ideas looking beyond 
the bleak fixation of the so-called cold war. 
I am both honored and pleased to have an 
opportunity this afternoon to speak briefly 
to you about it. 

Rather than undertake the wholly unnec- 
essary task of urging your support for a pro- 
posal to which I know you are already com- 
mitted, I think it might interest you to 
know how one Senator, who was not always 
a strong advocate of Atlantic Union, came te 
his decision to support the resolution intro- 
duced last year by your chairman, my friend 
and colleague, Senator KEFAUVER, of Ten- 
nessee. 

I can’t help smiling when I recall that only 
3 or 4 years ago I had the pleasure of de- 
bating on the radio against the Atlantic 
Union idea with its most outstanding ex- 
ponent, the great jurist who is your commit- 
tee’s president, Justice Owen Roberts. 
Times and the world have changed since 
then, and, to a certain degree, I have changed 
with them. 

During the discussion of the North At- 
lantic Treaty on the Senate floor last sum- 
mer, I tried to sketch the long, painful road 
that the nations have traveled toward the 
goal of a world free from war and with sub- 
stantial and dependable moral, spiritual, po- 
litical, and economic securities. More prog- 
ress has been made in this direction in the 
last 25 years than in all the centuries of 
the past. Our own country, during the re- 
cent world war, completely ended the policy 
of withdrawal from the world that had 
caused it to reject the League of Nations, 
and joined with its aliies in taking five major 
steps away from isolationism and toward the 
creation of a world compact or coalition for 
peace. Those five steps, which I cited during 
the Atlantic Pact debate, were the following: 

Step No. 1: The Atlantic Charter, which 
spelled out in terse and unmistakable lan- 































































guage the principles for which we ang our 
allies were waging war. 

Step No. 2: The Connally resolution, which 
sought to commit our Nation, so far as the 
Senate could commit it, to cooperation with 
the rest of the world in building an organiza. 
tion for peace and security. 

Step No. 3: The Moscow Declaration, which 
insisted that, prior to writing a peace treaty 
the nations should draft a tentative docu. 
ment for cooperative peace efforts, to be 
ready for study, revision, and hoped-for ac. 
ceptance before the end of the war. 

Step No. 4: The United Nations Charter, 
the tentative draft of which was presented at 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, after pro. 
tracted conferences between Secretary of 
State Hull and a bipartisan group of Senators 
to which I had the honor and privilege of 
belonging. 

Step No. 5: Ratification of the United Na. 
tions Charter and establishment of the new 
world organization. 

As one who participated in some of these 
great steps taken by our country toward q 
world without war, I believe I have quite 
intimate knowledge of the principles on 
which our actions were based and of the goals 
which we were then seeking to attain. 

With the glorious record of these five great 
steps toward world peace, it was noi surpris- 
ing that when the Atlantic Pact was proposed 
there should have been widespread skepti- 
cism among our people as to this new mili- 
tary alliance. Did it constitute a sixth great 
step in the direction of world peace? Was it 
a retrogression, a reversal of direction? Or 
was it an evasion, if not negation, of the fun- 
damental principles to which all had sub- 
scribed? 

I for one was unable to reconcile the At- 
lantic Pact with the principles to which our 
country had subscribed, and in the imple- 
mentation of which I had personally taken 
some part. I therefore opposed this pact eas 
a step backward and as a military alliance 
which could not, by any twisting of meaning, 
be considered as a reinforcement of the 
United Nations. Nevertheless I voted to rat- 
ify the pact, since the situation had devel- 
oped to a point from which there was no 
return. The United States had already been 
committed, and it would have gravely em- 
barrassed our national leadership as well as 
jeopardized our position vis-A-vis the people 
cf western Europe, had the Senate at that 
late date failed to ratify the treaty. 

I can assure you, however, that I have 
rarely, if ever, cast a vote with greater reluc- 
tance, greater hesitation, or greater regret. 

On the heels of the ratification of the 
pact came the military-assistance program, 
which I not only opposed but for which I 
felt absolutely no compulsion to vote. This 
program was committing our country to 4 
backward course for years to come, and to 
a policy of militarism and force that could, 
and probably would, destroy completely the 
very values and equities which we sought 
most to preserve. 

Even prior to the debate on that bill, how- 
ever, I had reached the conclusion that, 
since the United States had ratified the At- 
lantic alliance, the one remaining hope Was 
to transform that alliance, if at all possible, 
into something other than a purely mil- 
taristic pact. 

Seeking some practical way to give human, 
as contrasted with military, content to the 
Atlantic Treaty, I found in the resolution 
offered by Senator Kerauver an instrument 
whereby the American people might suc- 
ceed in implementing the pact by some 
means other than the then pending bill for 
& program to ship military weapons to for- 
eign armies. 5 

If the countries grouped together in _ 
tary alliance could be intimately associate? 
in a political, economic, and moral union 0 
democracies, then the negative and retro 
gressive military emphasis might be equ®'- 
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ied or even overbalanced by the social, po- 
litical, Juridical, and spiritual emphasis of 
, union of peoples in a federal structure. 
Until the pact was ratified, I had been 
supporting proposals for a world-wide coali- 
tion or organization of nations for peace. 
After the pact was ratified, I was obliged to 
setreat a step myself, without abandoning 
the hope of world-wide coalition. Ratifica- 


tion of the pact underlined and affirmed the 


division of the world into two hostile camps. 
For the American people, it was the turning 

int at which the United States Govern- 
ment declared that the world could not now 
be organized as an effective unity. The 
sixth great step toward world peace could 
not then and there be taken. 

I therefore saw in the Atlantic Union the 
starting point from which might possibly 
develop, in time and in a different, more 
organic way, that great world coalition or 
union for peace, which all thinking men 
know, at the core of their minds, is the only 
way the world will ever eliminate interna- 
tional war while remaining, at the same time, 
free and democratic. 

Considering the Atlantic military alliance 
a drastic move away from world unity, I 
believed that through a constitutional con- 
vention of at least the Atlantic democracies, 
the military alliance could be transformed 
into a nuclear union leading to a steadily 
growing and widening federation of demo- 
cratic peoples. Such a transformation, I 
thought—and still think—would be a stu- 
pendous and ringing victory for reason over 
force, and for human dignity over brass- 
knuckle diplomacy. 

Yet, I do not consider even the political 
and economic federation of the Atlantic 
democracies sufficient to our need. What is 
ultimately needed is a world-wide union, 
including as many nations as can be incor- 
porated within it in the near future, and 
including, someday, all the nations of the 
earth. For the present, this is a hope de- 
ferred. A democratic federation must be 
composed only of democratic countries, and 
so long as antidemocratic, totalitarian re- 
gimes hold power in parts of the world no 
completely global union is possible. At- 
tempts to achieve that world-wide union 
now might even turn a dream into a ghastly 
nightmare. 

Let us therefore start with what is feasible 
and also desirable. The Atlantic Union is 
only a beginning, a regional application of 
the concept of union, but it is both feasible 
and desirable. 

It has astonished me that those respon- 
sible for our foreign policy in the Atlantic 
region have not welcomed the Atlantic 
Union idea with open arms, for it is the only 
&pproach to the Atlantic area that offers real 
possibility of permanent solution for the 
manifold problems—financial, industrial, po- 
litical, diplomatic, and military—besetting 
the peoples on both sides of the ocean. 

It offers the only program seeking to draw 
together, into one single comprehensive and 
comprehensible whole, all the economic and 
political measures that have up to now been 
treated individually, separately, and with 
slight promise of ultimave success. 

The Atlantic Union proposal goes far be- 
yond any mere military alliance, and by- 
Passes the weaknesses inherent in all alli- 
ances while at the same time reducing the 
‘mphasis on unadulterated militarism. 

Not only that, it would provide for the 
People of the Atlantic community so much 
More than military security—an illusory 
aid unattainable goal in any case in the 
modern atomic world. It points the way for 
& real union of peoples in an organization 
already familiar in structure to the Ameri- 
‘an people in our Federal Union of the 
United States itself, with all that means in 
fconomic progress, political liberty, and 
Spiritual values, 
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In a recent column in the New York Times, 
Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick wrote that she 
saw rising dimly out of the London Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference, the outlines of a re- 
born continent, the ancient continent of 
Atlantis. We may hope that such a conti- 
nent, with the Atlantic Ocean as its mare 
nostrum, may evolve from conversations 
among foreign ministers of great Atlantic 
powers. But if we depend on such limited 
means to achieve our purpose, we shall, I am 
afraid, wait for many, many years. 

Secretary Acheson, in a noteworthy address 
not long ago in San Francisco, called for total 
diplomacy. To my mind, that meant par- 
ticipation of the whole American people in 
the formation and application of our world 
policy. What better way can the American 
people participate in total diplomacy than 
by joining themselves voluntarily in an as- 
sociation of other peoples, in a fusion and 
merger of the resources, the skills, the cul- 
tural values, the spiritual and moral atti- 
tudes, and the common humanity of peoples 
now living separately but as neighbors on 
the shores of the North Atlantic? 

Finally, Atlantic Union is the only answer 
that I have been able to find for the most 
acute and critical single problem on the Con- 
tinent of Europe; a problem that is becoming 
more aggravated and in more need of speedy 
and permanent solution than any other in 
that part of the world. I refer to the prob- 
lem of Germany and its proper place among 
the other nations on earth. 

Of all the many proposed solutions to the 
problem of Germany, the soundest, safest, 
and most practicable proposal seems to me 
to be the incorporation of the German people 
within a broad trans-Atlantic framework of 
democratic nations. 

Germany is a three-way problem involv- 
ing Europe, America, and Russia. Our prob-. 
lem is to find a way to prevent Germany 
from either uniting with the Soviet Union 
in a new Russo-German alliance, or uniting 
with a western European federation so as 
to dominate Europe and compel it finally 
to turn its back on the Atlantic and toward 
collaboration with Russia. Success in find- 
ing a way to accomplish this will call for 
far greater diplomatic ingenuity than we 
have so far demonstrated anywhere. In fact, 
it will call for efforts far greater than tradi- 
tional diplomacy can even envisage. 

The most feasible way to solve this prob- 
lem is to evolve, out of the tentative efforts 
toward western European integration or 
federation, a union of Atlantic countries 
having such a preponderance of industrial 
production, manpower, markets, and, above 
all, democratic vitality—having, in a word, 
such an appeal to the German people and 
the people of western Europe—that none of 
the antidemocratic and anti-American ele- 
ments in Europe or in Germany can succeed 
in seizing power or in divorcing either Ger- 
many alone, or Germany together with west- 
ern Europe, from the Atlantic community. 

Western European union will not provide 
a solution to the German problem, cer- 
tainly not a solution in keeping with the 
interests of the United States or the rest 
of the Atlantic region. ‘Although the Schu- 
man proposal for a French-German coal- 
and-steel consortium has been widely and 
even enthusiastically acclaimed, a second 
look at its possible implications may lead 
many to revise their original opinion and 
see in it a proposal essentially divisive 
rather than cohesive in nature. Already 
there are faint indications that some realize 
that a Europe organized without America 
might become a Europe organized against 
America. 

Leaving aside all the other easily imagined 
consequences of such an outcome, we can 
certainly see that tt would mean splitting 
the Atlantic community in two and de- 
stroying all hopes for a democratic Atlantic 
federation. 
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A European federation would not have 
American or Canadian members, and it 
might well not have even the participation 
of Great Britain. What assurance is there, 
then, that with three of the principal demo- 
cratic nations of the Atlantic region left out, 
the European union would or could remain 
democratic, or that it would remain friendly 
to us and not seek an arrangement with the 
Soviet bloc? 

These dangers can be eliminated at one 
stroke: by the participation of the United 
States, along with Canada and Great Britain, 
in a trans-Atlantic union of all the free 
and democratic countries bordering on the 
North Atlantic Ocean and incorporating soon 
afterward all the democratic countries of 
western Europe, including Germany, of the 
Mediterranean region, of the South Atlantic 
area, of Africa, Asia, and the Pacific. 

For the peoples of the countries lying 
around the oceean that now connects rather 
than separates the Old World and the New, 
a federal union is the loftiest and most 
logical proposal that has so far been offered 
them since the establishment of the United 
Nations. For the other democratic nations 
of the world, on whatever ocean or continent 
they may be, the concept of an Atlantic 
union as a nucleus for a broader and greater 
union will stand out as a beacon light ina 
darkening world, beckoning them to join 
with us in what we hope may one day be- 
come an all-inclusive union of the peoples 
of the entire globe. 





Achievements of Freemasonry in the 
History of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RrEcorp a copy of an address which 
I delivered at a meeting of the Reading 
Consistory, Scottish Rite Masons, at 
Reading, Pa., on Friday evening, May 26, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In the glorious history of American great- 
ness freemasonry has recorded many chap- 
ters of brilliant achievement. 

The list of outstanding patriots, states- 
men, and leaders who have been prominent 
in the work of the Masonic fraternity is long 
and impressive. 

Masons had places of leadership in the 
struggle for American independence. They 
helped build the foundation of these United 
States. They upheld the principles of socia!, 
political, and religious liberty. They have 
fought and sacrificed in every generation to 
preserve the American heritage of freedom 
of the individual and equal opportunity in 
the pursuit of happiness. 

We have every reason to be proud of the 
part they played in religion, charity, moral, 
social, and cultural uplift, and in the cause 
of good government. 

In every crisis Masonic brethren have 
served God and our country with courage 
and humility and with loyal devotion to the 
sacred ideals of the American Republic. 

Today we are in another crisis. We are 
in a time of confusion and danger—a time 
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when evil men who deny God conspire be- 
hind an iron curtain to destroy freedom and 
to enslave mankind, 

Their hope is to weaken America, to break 
down our moral and spiritual strength, to 
bring us to economic collapse and thus gain 
mastery over our country and the world. 

The basic doctrine preached by the Com- 
munist enemies of freedom is that the United 
States can be forced to spend itself into 
destruction. 

The people of the Soviet Union are told 
repeatedly that it will not take a shooting 
war to conquer America. It will not be 
necessary to drop bombs upon our cities. 

Propaganda is congtantly spread among 
them that our system is doomed because we 
are pursuing fiscal policies that must inevi- 
tably lead to national bankruptcy. 

In our own midst Soviet agents give vigo- 
rous support to every proposal which means 
greater and more extravagant spending by 
the Government. 

They are seeking to speed up the inevitable 
collapse of our financial structure under a 
crushing burden of debt and deficits. 

They encourage the selfish demands of 
pressure groups. They advocate the adop- 
tion of every socialistic scheme which holds 
out the false promise of something for noth- 
ing. 

In their work of undermining the foun- 
dation of American freedom they are aided 
by disloyal fellow travelers and fuzzy-minded 
pinks as well as thousands of misguided “do- 
gooders.” 

They find their greatest hope for success 
in a spendthrift administration at Wash- 
ington and in the spendthrift attitude of 
many of our people. 

The greatest danger confronting America 
is not atomic warfare that might be launched 
against us by a foreign foe. 

I am convinced that a more serious and 
more imminent threat to American freedom 
is the bomb of national bankruptcy. 

The real danger we face is the destructive, 
explosive power of excessive taxation, Gov- 
ernment extravagance, debt, and inflation. 

Against that danger we must build our de- 
fenses high and strong. If order and sta- 
bility are to be restored—if we are to return 
to safe, sound, common sense management 
of our national affairs—it must done 
through the strength of the people of the 
United States. 

Our order can play an important part in 
developing that strength because our mem- 
bers are a cross section of the best elements 
of Aimericanism. 

As you well know, no man can be a Mason 
who does not believe in a Supreme Being. 
We must mobilize all the moral and spiritual 
forces at our command to keep America 
strong. If we falter or fail, human liberty 
will surely perish and individual freedom will 
vanish from the earth. 

What has our plan of individual freedom 
done for us as a nation? 

In less than 200 years we have made more 
progress than any other people since the 
world began. 

From a little group of sparsely populated 
colonies along the Atlantic coast we have 
expanded our territory to the slopes of the 
Pacific 

W> have built a diversified empire of in- 
dus agriculture, and transportation with- 
out equal in all history. Our commerce ex- 
tends to every corner of the world. 

We have developed the rich, natural re- 
sources of our country for the benefit of all 
mankind, 

We enjoy a cultural and spiritual level 
never attained by any people. 

We have been able to build churches, 
schools, hospitals, research institutions, and 
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centers of art and music for the benefit of all 
our people, 

Listed among our assets are 250,000 
churches of every denomination. They are 
in the great cities. They are in the moun- 
tain valleys. They are on the hill tops. 

We give more for humanitarian purposes, 
to the Red Cross, to research foundations, 
to hospitals and for higher education than 
all other nations combined. 

We sent our missionaries to preach the 
word of God to all the distant islands of the 
seas. 

Our people own more homes, more life- 
insurance policies, and more savings ac- 
counts than those of any other nation on 
earth. 

We are pouring out billions of dollars to 
restore stability to the free nations of the 
world and to help them resist the advance of 
godless and churchless communism. 

Millions would starve without the pro- 
ductivity and the generosity of the United 
States. 

With this wonderful list of achievements 
it would seem we have no dangers. But we 
have and it seems to me that this is a time 
to consider them. 

As I said before, we have the great danger 
of national bankruptcy caused by excessive 
taxation, extravagant Government spending, 
debt, and inflation. 

We are now spending for local, State, and 
Federal Government almost $65,000,000,000 
per year. 

We are collecting taxes of thirty-eight bil- 
lion for the Federal Government, six billion 
in payroll taxes and about sixteen billion 
for State and local government. 

That is a total of $60,000,000,000, or 28 per- 
cent of our nationalincome. In other words, 
it takes more than one-fourth of our pro- 
auction to govern ourselves. 

But unfortunately, this enormous amount 
is not enough to pay for all the costs of 
government. We will have a Federal deficit 
in this fiscal year of six or seven billion 
dollars and a similar deficit next year. There 
are also large deficits, through borrowed 
money, in many of the States and munici- 
palities. State and local government debt 
have increased enormously since the close 
of the war. 

By adding these new deficits to the present 
staggering burden of debt, we are placing a 
crushing mortgage on the future of our 
children. 

If we are to avoid national unbalanced 
budgets we must either increase taxes or cut 
down the cost of Government. 

Many of us believe that an increase in 
taxes will not bring additional revenue be- 
cause taxes are now so high that they are 
reaching the point of diminishing returns. 
When that time comes it is a stern warn- 
ing that the cost of government must be 
reduced. 

The American people must, in some way, 
be aroused to this danger. Deficit spending 
can finally destroy us. We must have a bal- 
anced budget or this country cannot escape 
bankruptcy. 

Another great danger in our country is 
inflation. 

There seems to be a new wave of inflation 
in the air. What is causing it? 

There are three main reasons: 

1. Government is spending at the rate of 
six to seven billion dollars a year more than 
it receives in taxes. This puts more money 
in circulation which is highly inflationary. 

2. The Government has put into effect a 
policy of easy money through grants and 
loans. This also puts an enormous amount 
of money in circulation and depreciates the 
value of the dollar. 

3. Increased wages without a correspond- 
ing increase in production. Greater produc- 
tivity aids in keeping down inflation. 























































Inflation comes so slowly that its dan 
are not recognized until too late, 
like a thief in the night. 

Inflation makes savings worth less, It 
makes money buy less. 

Inflation reaches into the pockets of every 
working man and woman to steal some o; 
the real value of the dollars they work for 

Inflation is a great danger to our way 
of life. It destroys the fruits of labor, |; 
destroys the value of the pension to the dis. 
abled soldier and his dependents. It doe. 
stroys the value of unemployment insur. 
ance, It destroys the value of the grants 
to those who are on relief, It destroys the 
work of the frugal. 

Because of the Government's inflationary 
policies the $100 savings bond bought 10 
years ago for $75 will buy only $60 worth of 
goods today. 

Inflation robs young men of opportunity to 
get ahead because it takes twice as much 
capital to start a small business today as it 
did 10 years ago. The same condition makes 
it difficult for an existing business to expand, 

Back in the 1930’s the planners increased 
the money supply by taking us off the gold 
standard and by devaluating the dollar. We 
resorted to deficit financing. After World 
War II the planners sensed deflation and 
again they increased the amount of money 
in circulation. 

We must never forget that a government 
that continues to go into debt must have 
inflation in order to catch up. It looks 
as if inflation would help balance the budget 
but in reality it does not, because with 
inflation comes devaluation of the dollar, 
thereby increasing the cost of government. 

Let us consider what happens to a nation 
on the road to bankruptcy. 

Taxes become more excessive and burden- 
some. Inflation destroys purchasing power 
Wages decline in real value as prices climb 
higher and higher. The standard of living 
is lowered. Unemployment is_ increased. 
Venture capital is dried up. The expansion 
of industry and business creating new jobs 
is stopped. 

With this comes rationing of food, cloth- 
ing, and all the necessities of life. 

Confusion and unrest spreads among the 
people. 

Then the bomb of bankruptcy explodes 
with all the horror and suffering of atomic 
warfare. Not a single citizen escapes its 
destructive force. 

Savings are wiped out. Life-insurance 
policies become worthless. Values estad- 
lished by generations of toil, thrift, and 
sacrifice disappear. 

Out of the smashed and ruined economy 
a socialistic form of dictatorship rises to take 
control. Government becomes the 4il- 
powerful and absolute master of the citizens 

The people are controlled and regulated 
in their daily lives by the iron hand of 4 
planned and regimented police state. 

The free enterprise system is destroyed. 
All industry is taken over by the goverl- 
ment and free labor unions are outlawed. 

Human rights, human dignity, and free- 
dom of the individual are lost. 

As so well stated by that distinguishec 
statesman, James F. Byrnes: “Every indi- 
vidual, whether farmer, worker, manutac- 
turer, lawyer, or doctor, will be an economic 
slave, pulling an oar in the galley of the 
state.” 

So many say that government can never 
curtail individual liberty here in the United 
States. 

Let us take one illustration. : 

A century ago individualism was deep!y 
rooted in Great Britain. The British carried 
the flag of freedom. : 

But today they are controlled and reg* 
mented. They cannot repair their ow? 
homes without government consent. They 
are told where to work. They are told where 
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to plant and what crops they are to raise. 
Iedicine is under political control with such 
trazic results. They have nationalized 
many of their great industries. 

Here in the United States we have not yet 
gone in for public ownership of our indus- 
tries, yet the Government competes with 
private enterprise in many lines of business. 

During the last 20 years we have been 
putting ourselves into strait jackets through 
price supports and Government loans to both 
big and small business, State and local gov- 
ernment have been going hat in hand to the 
Federal Government for aid in projects which 
could be better done by local and State gov- 
ernment or by the people themselves. 

Another danger lies in the fact that as in- 
dividuals we have allowed our material prog- 
ress to advance beyond our gains in spiritual 
strength. 

We have allowed envy, greed, selfishness 
and lust for power to blind us to the eternal 
laws of God. 

We have been indifferent toward law eva- 
sion, racketeering, chiseling and other cor- 
rupt results of the desire for an easy way of 
life. 

Furthermore, too many of us have begun 
to feel that Government can plan better than 
God. 

As Americans what course should we pur- 
sue for the good of our country? 

We must all take an intelligent part in 
government. At the last primary election 
400,000 Republicans did not vote in Philadel- 
phia. That is an unfortunate situation. 

In the past our greatness as a people rested 
on the spirtual strength and character of 
our people, their love of freedom and their 
willingness to work and sacrifice. 

We want to keep America safe with free- 
dom for the individual. We want to live in 
a period of reason and not of force. 

To be in that position it seems to me we 
must observe the following: 

1. We must willingly obey the laws of both 
God and man, Our obedience to law must 
be an inward expression and not under com- 
ulsion from an outward force. Let us con- 
tinue to be a God-loving people. Let us fill 
the churches of every denomination. Let us 
preach righteousness, truth, tolerance, hard 
work, thrift and the love of God. 

2. All should willingly and enthusiastically 
serve the Nation, both in time of peace and 
time of war. Peacetime service is so im- 
portant. If we demand it strong enough our 
fiscal policies would be sound. We will have 
individual freedom and not Government pa- 
ternalism, Centralization of government 
can destroy us. When Government directs 
when, how and where we are to work and 
what we are to plant, production is lost and 
our liberties are curtailed. That will not 
happen if we do our duty as peacetime sol- 
diers fighting for the American form of gov- 
= contemplated by the founding 
athers, 

3. Let us work for peace and good will but 
let us maintain our material, physical and 
spiritual strength. We must be materially 
strong. We must be strong in military prep- 
aration, We must be strong in our spiritual 
attainments, 

4. Let us live in peace and righteousness 
With each other and with prayer, spread those 
ideals throughout the world. 

5. Let us resolve that this Nation, founded 
to sustain the God-given liberty of the in- 
Cividual, shall live forever and become 
sttonger as the generations pass. 

_In making this resolve we must remember 
that God remains unchanged. 

We must move ahead with faith in God 
end faith in ourselves. 

We can continue this country as the Nation 
of opportunity if we will to do so. 

There are still frontiers to conquer, 

— will not be conquered by « socialistic 

America will never be a socialistic country 
if the people do thelr duty. 
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Appeal to Humanity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, within the 
Soviet sphere, a system of concentration 
camps exists, rivaling in extent and hor- 
ror those of Nazi Germany. President 
Truman has stated, on the best authority 
available to him, that the Russians hold 
16,000,000 hopeless human beings in 
these camps. 

On the basis of thousands of docu- 
mented reports from escapees from be- 
hind the iron curtain, the distinguished 
French journalist and writer, David 
Rousset, who was imprisoned from 1943 
to 1945 in the Nazi horror camps of 
Buchenwald and Neuengamme, issued an 
appeal to humanity, reprinted in 
abridged form below, for an investigation 
into the Soviet concentration camp sys- 
tem. I wish to commend his appeal to 
humanity tc the reading of my col- 
leagues: 


[From the New York Times of February 28, 
1950} 


AN APPEAL TO HUMANITY 
(By David Rousset) 


I address this appeal to the conscience of 
all free men. 

During the last 5 years there have been 
increasing numbers of reports on the Soviet 
system of concentration camps. The war, 
which opened the Nazi camps to the world 
and then destroyed them, also broke the 
silence wh.ch concealed Russia’s remote ter- 
ritories. Under the pressures of the war 
and its aftermath, non-Russian nationals, 
after being deported into Russia by the 
thousands, were then freed. As these vic- 
tims escaped to the west, a horrible land- 
scape of concentration camps was unveiled. 

Sources of information in regard to the 
Russian concentration-camp system are 
widely varied. They come from every na- 
tionality—Poles of every political complex- 
ion, even Communist; from Germans, Jews, 
central Europeans, Spaniards; and from Rus- 
sians, including MVD officials. Even the 
Soviet legal texts themselves attest to this 
horror. All this cannot be a conspiracy. 
The number of documented reports and 
their insistence do not permit us to reject 
them without a hearing. , 

Vishinsky tells us there are correction 
camps where men are rehabilitated through 
labor. Not so many years ago Gestapo Chief 
Himmler posted above the infamous Sach- 
senhausen camp the slogan “Joy through 
work.” 

The Soviet code of corrective labor was 
recently published abroad. I will quote only 
two parts. Section 129 recalls that in Octo- 
ber, 1943, “institutions for corrective labor 
were transferred from the Ministries of Jus- 
tice to the NKVD (now MVD) of the U. S. 
8. R.” It is an ill omer when the highest 
police organization of a government takes 
charge of the reeducation of its citizens. 
Section 8 states: “Those persons are sent to 
correctional labor camps who have been con- 
demned by (a) a sentence passed by a tri- 
bunal; (b) a decree of an administrative 
body.” There is no possible misinterpreta- 
tion: the law recognizes and approves de- 
portation without trial. - 

The stone buildings of Buchenwald, built 
to last, gave that prison city the aura of 
eternity. The same feeling grips you when 
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you examine the file on Russia. Even after 
the German experience, the immensity and 
stability of the Russian concentration camp 
system staggers us. Like the Germans, they 
have a transport system involving ail the 
horrors which we know so well—the station 
platform with frozen bellies and feet, the 
stench in the ship’s holds, the masses 
of men dying on heaps of their own 
excrement. But innovations have been 
added. The Russians also have special 
trains for prisoners, old passenger cars trans- 
formed by sealing the windows and replac- 
ing partitions with iron gates, so that the 
guards in the passage may watch their cargo. 
In order to transport 800 to 2,000 deportees 
over a period of several weeks, converted 
freight cars are used, with iron tubes 
through the flooring for toilets, tiers of 
wooden bunks, and sentry stations connected 
by telephone to the commandant’s car. 
These small new details are alarming, for 
they indicate a special kind of calculation, 
necessary only in the case of permanent 
institutions. 

The camps make the police an imposing 
social power within the state, a well-defended 
master of manpower. Their central admin- 
istration, the Gulag, is one of the largest 
economic trusts of the U.S. S. R. Contracts 
are prepared on the basis of the prevailing 
wage rates, but since deportee labor costs far 
less, the difference is absorbed by the police 
corporation. Here again the inmate of the 
concentration camp supports his guardian. 
The Nazi SS reached this state only at the 
very last stages of its existence. In this 
sense the world of the concentration camp 
develops like a cancer within society, cor- 
rupting the executioner along with the 
victim. 

Qut of the cacophony of the thousands of 
documented reports, the “concentration camp 
man” emerges. He is nightmarishly typical. 
He is hungry, sick, and afraid. He lives in 
wooden barracks, or under a tent, or in earth 
caves. His fate is locked between barbed 
wire barricades, beneath observation towers. 
Under constant threat of dogs and rifles, he 
works far beyond the power of his muscles. 
Given neither the means nor time to wash, 
he wears foul rags. He is awakened before 
dawn; at night, having returned exhausted 
from work, he stands in an interminable line, 
near a hospital lacking medicaments. In 
the middle of the night, in every kind of 
weather, he is aroused by blows to unload 
freight cars. This is a faithful condensation 
of hundreds of reports—and thousands of 
such reports exist. 

The world of the concentration camp keeps 
growing. Yesterday the Soviet Union had 
only political detention camps. The cruel 
war of the collectivization period started her 
on this enterprise of forced labor which plays 
its part in every economic sector, including 
scientific research. The present network of 
camps spreads across Siberia to the White 
Sea and the Baltic, from the very outskirts 
of Leningrad and Moscow to Baku. 

During nearly their entire existence, the 
Nazi camps were but one apocalyptic aspect 
of a general pathological pattern. Only dur- 
ing the last years did they become an inte- 
gral part of a society founded on a new type 
of human exploitation. In Russia this devel- 
opment is entirely completed. The class that 
organizes the camps is not threatened with 
extinction. It is in possession of all power 
and firmly resolved to carve out its future. 
These camps are thus an expression of nor- 
mal relations, the natural development of a 
new type of society. And it is this unique 
quality of the Soviet system of concentration 
camps which fills us with such horror. 

Imagine the mass graves of the old Buch- 
enwald erupting with a resurrection of their 
dead, delegates of a protesting humanity 
united on the great square under the flares 
and in the snow, listening to the drumbeats 
and waiting to be counted. How would they 
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judge the safe, comfortable, intelligent citi- 
zens of the West who heard these new cries 
of terror and did nothing to answer? The 
strongest obscenities would be too weak. 
Millions of men today suffer horribly, with 
no hope. 

I do not ask the world to state: “Concen- 
tration camps exist in Russia.” Some might 
reply: “Our information is insufficient to 
pronounce such a serious verdict. I only ask 
you to say: “The file must be opened.” 

So that the file may be opened, I now pro- 
pose the establishment of a commission of 
inquiry, consisting of former political de- 
portees, inmates of the Nazi concentration 
camps, men who know the world of the con- 
centration camp and cannot be duped. Once 
established, this commission would formally 
demand from the Soviet Government the 
right to conduct an investigation on the 
spot, within the Russian camps. 

The Soviet Government solemnly denies 
the charge that its system of corrective labor 
camps constitute a crime against humanity. 
Our proposal, that men who have suffered as 
victims of the Nazis shall freely study the 
corrective labor camps, Offers the Soviet 
Union the fairest way to justify its good 
faith before the world. 





Rebuttal of Board of Trade Arguments 
Against Home Rule for the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent io have printed 
in the RrecorpD answers to some argu- 
ments prepared by the board of trade 
against the so-called home rule bill for 
the District of Columbia. My reason for 
asking that these answers be printed in 
the Reconp is that some time ago the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas, Rep- 
resentative TEAGUE, placed in the REcorD 
the arguments of the Board of Trade of 
the District of Columbia, which for some 
strange reason is opposed to home rule 
for the very people whom the board of 
trade is supposed to be representing. So 
these answers have been prepared to the 
arguments of the board of trade. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

REBUTTAL OF THE BOARD OF TRADE ARGUMENTS 

AGAINST HOME RULE FOR WASHINGTON 

On March 24 the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Teacue] inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a leaflet prepared by the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade entitled “Does the 
Kefauver Bill Really Provide for Home Rule?” 
This leaflet is full of misstatements and mis. 
conceptions calculated to confuse and deceive 
the ordinary citizen. In order to keep the 
record straight on this important issue, Mr. 
President, I have prepared a rebuttal of the 
arguments against home rule for Washington 
which are currently being made by spokes- 
men for the board of trade, 

REBUTTAL 

Argument: The Kefauver bill (S. 1527) 
would bring carpet-bag rule to Washington— 
meaning local government by outsiders, 
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Rebuttal: Section 302 of the bil! provides 
that members of the District Council, which 
would be the governing body of the city, 
must reside and be domiciled in the Dis- 
trict. The bill contains no provision which 
would prevent the appointment of local men 
to the positions of District Manager and de- 
partment head. There is plenty of local 
talent in Washington for these top executive 
jobs and local citizens might well be chosen 
for these important posts. But if only Dis- 
trict residents were eligible for appointment 
to these places, the new government would 
be unreasonably handicapped in obtaining 
the best talent for the task. City manage- 
ment has become a national profession dur- 
ing the past 40 years, and it is common 
practice for manager cities to hire the best 
administrators wherever they can be found. 
The problems of city management are essen- 
tially similar throughout the country. From 
the viewpoint of home rule, however, it does 
not matter where the District “anager and 
the 12 department heads come from so long 
as they are subordinate to a locally elected 
legislature composed of local residents. Un- 
der the manager form of government, de- 
partment heads are responsible to the city 
manager who appoints them, the manager in 
turn is responsible to the city council which 
appoints him and can remove him, and the 
council in turn is responsible to the voters 
who may change its composition on election 
day. 

Under the present system, Washington in 
fact is now governed by outsiders. For Con- 
gress is now the governing body of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and all the Members of 
Congress come from other parts of the coun. 
try. The chairmen of the District of Colum. 
bia Committees of the House and Senate are 
customarily spoken of as the “mayors” of 
Washington. Mayor McMILLAN comes from 
South Carolina, and Mayor NEELY comes from 
West Virginia. 

Moreover, even under the present form of 
District government, department heads are 
often appointed from the States. Eleven of 
the present forty-two department heads in 
the District government were not residents 
of Washington at the time of their original 
appointment. For example, Dr. Corning, the 
Superintendent of Schools, was then a resi- 
dent of Nebraska; Dr. Seckinger, the District 
Health Officer, lived in Georgia; and Mr. Shea, 
the Director of the Board of Public Welfare, 
came from Massachusetts. One advantage of 
appointing outsiders is that they are inde- 
pendent of any local interest group affilia- 
tions. 

Argument: No real home rule is possible 
under the Kefauver bill. 

Rebuttal: The essence of home rule, as it 
is understood throughout the United States, 
is the making of local policies by locally 
elected officials. The Kefauver bill transfers 
the local law-making power of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to a locally elected District Council. Over 
the years Congress has delegated to the Dis- 
trict Commissioners broad powers to make 
rules and regulations to protect the life, 
health, safety, and general welfare of all 
persons and property in the District of Co- 
lumbia. (See 1, D. C. Code 226.) Their ordi- 
nance-making powers, which the Council 
would inherit under the Kefauver bill, cover 
90 percent of all local matters and would 
not be subject to congressional or Presiden- 
tial review. The other 10 percent—corre- 
sponding to legislation on the State level— 
will become effective in 45 days under the 
bill, in the absence of negative action by con- 
current resolution of Congress or subsequent 
veto by the President. For all practical pur- 
poses, this will be home rule for Washing- 
ton. For municipal legislation will be en- 
acted by a council elected by the people of 
Washington instead of by a Board of Com- 
missioners appointed by the President. Short 
of a complete delegation of legislative au- 
































































































ee by Cee to the Council, 
e as much home rule as the © ituti 

permits. So much self-rule is saute tee . 
than none. Nine-tenths of a loaf is pref “ 
able to none at all. The insistence of the 
board of trade upon the whole loaf know. 
ing it to be unattainable, may conceal their 
secret desire for none at all. - 

Argument: Congress cannot surrender its 
exclusive authority over the seat of the Na 
tional Government. F 

Rebuttal: This objection refers to article 
I, section 8, paragraph 17, of the Constitution 
of the United States, which reads: 

“The Congress shall exercise exclusive lege 
islation in all cases whatsoever, over such 
District (not exceeding 10 miles equare) as 
may, by cession of particular States and 
the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of the Government of tt 
States * * 9%.” ihm 

It is well settled in our constitutional law 
that the word “exclusive” in the paragraph 
quoted above was meant by ihe founding 
fathers to exclude the authority of the States 
over the Federal District. But there is noth. 
ing in the Constitution to prevent Congress 
from delegating its legislative authority, ag 
the legislature for the District of Columbia 
to its own agent. In actual practice, Con. 
gress since 1879 has made broad grants of 
local legislative authority to the Board of 
District Commissioners who have wide pow- 
ers to make rules and regulations covering 
purely local matters. Similarly, Congress 
could make a locally elected city council its 
agent for the enactment of municipal leg- 
islation in the District of Columbia. This 
is what the Kefauver bill provides for, 

Argument: The only way to obtain genue 
ine home rule for Washington is through 
national representation of the District of 
Columbia in Congress. 

Rebuttal: This argument puts the cart be- 
fore the horse. It overlooks the fact thet 
successful local self-government has been 
a condition prerequisite to national suffrage 
and representation in Congress throughout 
our history. Before the various States have 
been admitted into the Union since its crea- 
tion by the Original Thirteen States in 1789, 
they have had to prove their capacity to goy- 
ern themselves competently in their local 
affairs. 

Home rule consists in the right of a com- 
munity to control its local affairs through 
its own locally elected representatives in a 
city council. That is what is meant by home 
rule throughout the United States. If the 
people of Washington could elect Represent- 
atives in Congress, these Representatives 
would have no more voice in running the 
local government of the city than Members 
of Congress from Chicago or Philadelphia 
or New York have in running the govern- 
ment of those cities. Members of Congress 
from the District of Columbia would not 
perform any of the local legislative or ad- 
ministrative functions which are the essence 
of home rule. They would serve as national 
legislators. Long repetition of the argument 
that national suffrage and national repre- 
sentation is the road to home rule for Wash- 
ington may have led some unthinking people, 
parrot-like, to believe it. But this argument 
is, in reality, a smoke screen designed to 
conceal other grounds of objection to local 
suffrage for the District of Columbia. 

Argument: The District council would be 
dominated by the two councilmen to be ap- 
pointed by the President under the Kelauver 
bill, 

Rebuttal: The Kefauver bill provides that 
the District council shall be composed 0! 
11 members; nine elected by the qualified 
voters of the city, and 2 appointed by the 
President of the United States. Since each 
of the 11 councilmen would have one 7 
apiece, it is obviously absurd to argue that 
the 2 members appointed by the Presiae™ 
could make their will prevail over the ower 
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9, The provision for the appointment of 
two councilmen by the President is designed 
¢o protect the Federal interests in the Na- 
tional Capital. At present the District gov- 
ernment is headed by a Board of Commis- 
sioners all three of whose members are ap- 
pointed by the President. The board of 
trade has not objected to this arrangement. 
Are they sinceie in objecting to the presi- 
dential appointment of 2 out of 11 council- 
men? Another precedent for presidential ap- 
pointment cf local District officials is seen 
in the fact that during the territorial period 
(1871-74) the President appointed all the 
members of the upper house of the bicameral 
District legislature. 

Argument: The 1-year residence require- 
mont in the Kefauver bill for voting in Dis- 
trict elections is not long enough. 

Rebuttal: The typical residence require- 
ment for voting in the United States is resi- 
dence of 1 year or less in the State and 6 
morths or less in the county. Thirty-three 
States require 1 yeer residence in the State; 
5 States require 2 years residence in the 
State, and 9 States require 6 months resi- 
dence in the State. No State requires a 
longer residence than 1 year in the county. 
The proposal for a longer residence re- 
quirement for voting in District elections is 
probably designed to exclude from the local 
electorate the so-called floating population 
of Federal employees to whom spokesmen 
for the Board of Trade frequently refer. Yet 
census figures show that the average tenure 
of office of Federal employees in the United 
States av large is more than 11 years, and 
the average of those who reside in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is believed to be even longer. 
More than one-fifth of the population of 
Washington is composed of officials and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government and many 
of them think of Washington as home. 
Argument: The Kefauver bill provides that 
revistered voters in other places may vote 
in the District if they have lived here 1 year. 
Rebuttal: Section 1206 of the Kefauver bill 
provides that “a person who is otherwise 
qualified shall not be disqualified by being 
entitled to vote in another jurisdiction.” 
The board of trade fears that this “dual vot- 
ing” provision might give persons resident 
in Washington, but legally domiciled in the 
States, the balance of power in District 
elections. According to the board of trade’s 
own estimates, Federal workers would com- 
prise 20.7 percent of the total District elec- 
torate. Four-fifths of the local electorate 
would not be Federally employed and only 
one-ninth of the total population of the Dis- 
trict maintain legal domiciles elsewhere. 

The fundamental error in this objection is 
the attempt to distinguish between “trans- 
ient’ Federal employees and “permanent 
District citizens.” This is a false dichotomy. 
Federal workers resident in Washington are 
“people of the District’ as much as anyone 
else who lives here and has a stake in its 
government. To suppose that the “genuine” 
people of the District are a few native sons 
or the eight-thousand-odd members of the 
board of trade is a supercilious conceit which 
is contrary to fact. 

The chief purpose of the so-called “dual 
voting provision” of the Kefauver bill is to 
increase the size and improve the composi- 
tion of the District electorate by allowing 
fome 100,000 Federal employees to vote in 
District elections who reside here, but main- 
tain legal domiciles in the States whence they 
came. These people have a vital stake in this 
community because they own property and 
pay taxes here, send their children to local 
schools, and depend upon local municipal 
Services. If persons who actually live here 
in Washington, but retain legal domiciles in 
the States, were denied the right to vote in 
District elections, two classes of citizenship 
Would be created in the District of Colum- 
bia. In one class would be the residents of 
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Washington who have seen fit to retain vot- 
ing rights in another jurisdiction and who, 
if unable to vote in District elections, would 
look to Congress for the protection of their 
interests. In the other class would be the 
residents of Washington who do not have the 
right to vote elsewhere and who would look 
to the District Council for the protection of 
their interests. Between these two classes of 
citizens, as well as between Congress and 
the Council, conflicts would certainly arise 
which might jeopardize the successful con- 
duct of the District government. 

Argument: The Kefauver bill does not 
confer the right to vote in national elec- 
tions upon Washington residents. 

Rebuttal: It is true that the Kefauver bill 
does not confer this right. Congress cannot 
confer the right to vote in national elections 
upon the residents of the District of Colum- 
bia simply by passing a law. The Consti- 
tution of the United States grants the right 
to vote in national elections to the inhabi- 
tants of the States, and the District of Co- 
lumbia is not a State. It will require a con- 
stitutional amendment to enable the resi- 
dents of Washington to vote in national elec- 
tions. Proposals to amend the Constitution 
to this end have been introduced in Congress 
for many decades, but none of them has ever 
been approved by Congress for submission to 
the State legislatures in accordance with the 
prescribed amending process. For 40 years 
the Washington Board of Trade has tried in 
vain to induce Congress to propose such an 
amendment. But for various reasons Con- 
gress has always been deeply opposed to na- 
tional suffrage and national representation 
for the people of the District of Columbia. 
The chances are slim indeed that such a con- 
stitutional amendment will ever be adopted. 
To ask that home rule be suspended until the 
District has been granted national sapere 
tation, as the general counsel of thé board 
of trade has done, is to fly in the face of 
both history and common sense and to class- 
ify oneself as an obstructionist against any 
form: of District suffrage. 

Argument: The city-manager form of 
government, which the Kefauver bill proposes 
for Washington, is unworkable. 

Rebuttal: The manager form of city gove 
ernment is modeled upon the internal struc- 
ture of the modern American business cor- 
poration. Under the manager form of gov- 
ernment, an clected council is the governing 
body of the city, and a manager, appointed 
by the council to serve at its pleasure, is 
the chief administrative officer of the local 
government, subject always to the control of 
the council. Thus, the city manager cor- 
responds to the general manager of the 
private corporation, the city council cor- 
responds to the board of directors of the 
private corporation, and the voters cor- 
respond to the stockholders. _ 

Since the manager form of city govern- 
ment was first adopted by Staunton, Va., in 
1908, more than 900 American cities and 
towns have adopted it, almost a third of 
them since the late war. The manager form 
of city government has long been recom- 
mended by the National Municipal League in 
its model city charter. So successful, in- 
deed, has been the experience of American 
cities with this form of government that less 
than 3 percent of them have even aban- 
doned it. 

Argument: No city the size of Washington 
has ever had the manager form of govern- 
ment. 

Rebuttal: Cleveland, Ohio, with a present 
estimated population of 900,000, has had the 
manager form of government. Cincinnati, 
with a present population estimated at 
600,000, is the largest city in the United 
States now having this form of government. 
Among other large cities which now have 
the manager type of government are Roches- 
ter, Hartford, Richmond, Dallas, and Oak- 
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land. The basic principles of the manager 
form of government are applicable to cities 
of any size. 

Argument: The District Manager pro- 
posed by the Kefauver bill would become the 
all-powerful boss of Washington. 

Rebuttal: Section 502 of the Kefauver bill 
provides that “the District Manager shall 
be the chief executive officer of the District 
government. He shall be responsible to the 
District Council for the proper administra- 
tion of the affairs of the District coming 
under his jurisdiction or control * * *” 
To this end he is given powers of appoint- 
ment, removal, and supervision commensu- 
rate with his responsibilities. But he is sub- 
ordinate to the council which appoints him 
and which may remove him at any time. 
He must perform his duties in such a way as 
to meet with the approval of the council. 
Under the manager system, the line of re- 
sponsibility runs straight up from the bu- 
reau chiefs to the department heads to the 
manager to the council to the electorate. 
Each has the power to dismiss those below 
it in case of corruption or incompetence, 
subject of course to the safeguards of the 
civil-service merit system. The general ex- 
perience of the manager cities in the United 
States has been that the manager has not 
become the boss of the town. 

Argument: Home rule would result in 
higher real estate and income taxes in the 
District of Columbia. 

Rebuttal: Under the present system, in- 
creases in District tax rates must receive 
congressional approval. Under home rule, 
bills raising local tax rates would be subject 
to congressional veto. Taxation without 
representation is now the rule in the city 
of Washington. District residents have no 
voice in the determination of their tax rates 
or as to how their money shall be spent. 
Under the Kefauver bill they would have 
such a voice. Proposed changes in the tax 
rates would have to be initiated by the repre- 
sentatives of the people in the District 
Council and could be disapproved by Con- 
gress or vetoed by the President. Thus, 
whether District property and income taxes 
went up or down, they would change in re- 
sponse to the decisions of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people in the District 
Council, subject to a congressional and Presi- 
dential veto. Washington would have tax- 
ation with representation for the first time 
in 75 years. 

Argument: Transient residents would vote 
for bond issues which the permanent resi- 
dents would have to pay for. 

Rebuttal: This argument is based upon 
the false assumption that there are two kinds 
of people in Washington—the permanent 
residents and the transient, floating popu- 
lation. The population of Washington is 
as stable as that of any city in the coun- 
try. To be sure, the individual composi- 
tion of the federally employed population 
in the District of Columbia may change from 
time to time. But as long as Washington 
is the Capital of the country there will al- 
ways be a hard core of Federal employees 
resident here—even if they are not the same 
people—to help pay the carrying charges on 
a@ local debt. 

No State in the Union limits the right to 
vote on bond issues to its so-called perma- 
nent residents. 

It has long been an accepted principle of 
public finance that governments should pay 
for their current operating expenses out of 
their current revenues, and that they may 
borrow for capital improvements such as 
schools, highways, plant and equipment, etc. 
In keeping with this principle, section 701 of 
the Kefauver bill authorizes the District 
government to borrow for capital improve- 
ments, but limits its maximum indebtedness 
to an amount not exceeding 5 percent of the 
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assessed value of the taxable real property 
in the District. 

The Kefauver bill also provides a triple 
hurdle for bond issues. First, they must 
be approved by majority vote in the District 
Council. Second, bonds may be issued only 
after approval by majority vote in a popular 
referendum. And, third, the bond issue may 
be disapproved by Congress or the President. 
These three safeguards, together with the 5- 
percent debt limit, will prevent the new 
District government from rash debt ventures. 

Argument: Passage of the Kefauver bill 
will mean the reduction or elimination of 
the annual Federal payment to the District. 

Rebuttal: Title XX of the Kefauver bilb 
provides for an annual Federal contribution 
toward the cost of the District government 
amounting to 20 percent of District local 
revenues during the preceding fiscal year. 
This formula, if it were now in effect, would 
produce a Federal contribution to the Dis- 
trict of $20,000,000 in 1950. The actual Fed- 
eral payment to the District this year is a 
lump sum amounting to $12,000,000. Thus 
the formula in the Kefauver bill would 
increase the Federal payment in 1950 by 
$8,000,000. 

Argument: The passage of the Kefauver 
bill would not save much congressional! time, 

Rebuttal: One of the main arguments in 
favor of home rule for Washington has been 
that it would relieve Congress of the onerous 
task of functioning as a city council for the 
District of Columbia when it ought to be 
devoting its full attention to more important 
national and international problems. It 
has been carefully estimated that the House 
of Representatives alone devotes 3,000 man- 
hours each session to the consideration of 
District affairs. The House and Senate to- 
gether probably devote at least 5,000 man- 
hours a year to District of Columbia business. 
The House of Representatives sets aside 2 
days each month for the consideration of Dis- 
trict business. 

Most of this congressional time would be 
saved under home rule because the formula- 
tion of District legislation—most of the 28 
stages in the enactment of an act of Con- 
gress—would be devolved upon the District 
Council and the time spent in its considera- 
tion would be spent at the local level instead 
of at the national level. Under the legis- 
lative veto procedure set forth in the 
Kefauver bill, for possible use in the 10 per- 
cent of District legislation subject to cone 
gressional review, all Congress need do under 
home rule is vote up or down a concurrent 
resolution of disapproval if one is introduced. 

Argument: If Washington had home rule, 
the colored people would capture control of 
the District government. 

Rebuttal: This objection is not openly 
raised by the board of trade, but it is 
whispered about and is one of the silent 
obstacles to passage of the Kefauver bill. 
The truth is that, under the method of vot- 
ing provided for in the Kefauver bill, no 
minority group in the District could possibly 
win a majority of the nine elective seats on 
the District Council, or a majority of the 
seven elective seats on the Board of Educa- 

I Title XII of the bill provides for a 
system of city-wide voting in which the can- 
didates who receive the largest number of 
votes in the general election shall be elected 
to these offices. 

The Negro population of Washington has 
been remarkably stable through the years, 
s 1880 it has varied between one- 
fourth and one-third of the total population 
of the District. At the present time, accord- 
ing to the latest census estimates, the Ne- 
groes account for about 30 percent of the 
city’s population. This percentage would en- 
title them to three out of the nine elective 
seats on the District Council. In Richmond, 
Va., which has the manager form of govern- 
ment and where 32 percent of the population 
is colored, only one of the nine members of 
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the city council isa Negro. The colored peo- 
ple have the right to participate in the politi- 
cal life of a community in proportion to their 
numbers and their qualifications. The ex- 
perience of other cities in the United States 
where the colored people are allowed to vote 
shows that they do not vote en bloc, but 
scatter their votes as the white people do. 
In short, it is a myth that home rule for 
Washington would mean domination by ths 
Negroes, 


Investigation of Interstate Gambling and 
Racketeering 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement I have prepared 
on the subject of interstate gambling and 
racketeering, a radio speech on the same 
subject, delivered by me on May 27, 1950, 
from Station WGN at Chicago, Ill., and 
several newspaper editorials relating to 
the same subject. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR WILEY 
AN ALL-OUT FIGHT AGAINST CRIME 


Today it was my pleasure to pay a visit, 
with my colleagues on the Senate Crime 
Committee, to President Truman to discuss 
executive-legislative cooperation for the pur- 
pose of coping with the problem of inter- 
state gambling and racketeering. It has 
always been my opinion that only by the 
most complete cooperation on the part of 
both branches of the Government and the 
judiciary can we lay the basis for per- 
manent legislation which will wipe out the 
shame of the cities—with so many major 
metropolitan centers now being under the 
thumb of organized crime—under a com- 
bination of gambling, racketeering, dope 
peddling, slot machines, policy rackets, etc. 


My radio address on nonpartisan probe 


Last Saturday night I delivered by means 
of transcription, an address over the great 
Station WGN, Chicago, on this issue. I tried 
to emphasize that there are promising signs 
that the committee investigation will be a 
nonpartisan probe. However, already there 
are some signs that some rotten political 
influences are at work in the Democratic 
organization to pervert, distort, and send 
off on a tangent the crime investigation. 
Of course, any such charges on my part will 
be denied publicly. I do not expect any 
member of the majority party to admit: 
“Yes, we are a little unhappy at some of the 
criminals who may be discovered because 
many of these hoodlums are heavy contrib- 
utors to the Democratic Party organization 
and because in countless wards, precincts, 
counties, and even at the State level there 
is a close relationship between organized 
crime and shady politics.” 

No, no one will admit that publicly but I 
have substantial evidence or else I would not 
be making the statement that I have already 
made concerning shady political influences 
at work. 

I repeat that I do not make these allega- 
tions for partisan purposes—in order to 
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show up the Democratic Party. | Make 
these allegations publicly because | am 
anxious to have the strongest, most effec. 
tive possible probe. I want to put the 
crooked politicians on notice to beware pe. 
cause we are wise to their game. : 

I would not want this probe distorted into 
@ Republican smear hunt. At the sane 
time, what is far more important and for 
more dangerous, I do not want this probe 
distorted into a whitewash of filthy ingy- 
ences which work in many of our major ¢; 
particularly crime-ridden Chicago. 

I believe that my own Republican Party 
is deeply desirous of the finest, highest 
type of investigation, and I believe that 
responsible elements in the Democratic 
Party are similarly desirous. I have hich 
confidence in the committee staff and per. 
sonnel. However, as reflected in skeptical 
newspaper editorials and articles which | 
have in my hand, many Americans ar 
deeply dubious whether the Den 
Party, whose hands are still stained by th 
blood of the Kansas City murders and by 
“pendergastism”—whether the Democratic 
Party will have the guts to allow a com 
pletely nontrammeled, nonpartisan investi 
gation. 

While all of this attention, however, {s 
being devoted to the Federal effort to pro! 
crime, I hope that there will not be the 
slightest lessening by States and localities 
of vigilance in cracking down on loca! rats 
We have it on no less an authority than 
the notorious Frank Costello himself, as 
pointed out in a Wisconsin State Journal 
editorial, that gambling could not exist un- 
less it had a green light from local officials 


Newspaper editors’ counsel sound 


I believe that the opinion of the alert 
newspaper editors throughout the Nation 
should be consulted because these men 
are well aware, based on long investigative 
experience, of the lawless element in our 
midst. 

We of Wisconsin have always been proud 
that ours is a relatively crime-free State 
but we know that we are challenge 
is the rest of this Nation to further 
prove enforcement of the law. 

The racetrack wire-service boys in Mil- 
waukee, the numbers men, plying their trade 
undercover in my State, can be assured t! 
we are going to look under the rocks t 
find these crawling insects there as well as 
elsewhere throughout the Nation. 


RapvIo INTERVIEW BETWEEN SENATOR WILEY 
AND HIs EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, SATURDAY 
May 27, 1950, on Station WGN, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 

CRACKING INTERSTATE CRIME 


Senator. Does crime pay? You, my 
teners, and I were brought up to believe t 
crime does not pay. That the wages o! si 
are death. That he who lives by a gun Wi 
die by.a gun, 

To a considerable extent, what we learne 
is still very true. Crime, generally spea! 
ing, does not pay. It does not pay, 
to our great Federal Bureau of Inves' 
thanks to honest law-enforcement 0% 
most of the country; thanks to the ¥ 
active crime commissions. Thanks ' 
and to you, the honest citizens of Amercs, 
crime, generally speaking, does not pay 

But a new investigation by the U 
States Senate’s special committee 
into inter-State gambling and racketeerins 
is now getting under way, and if seems | 
apparent already that to a certain exte it, 
materially speaking, crime does pay. 1' pa} . 
off and pays off well to the syndicate, to 
strong-arm boys in its employ, to y 
crooked policemen on city beats, to man) 
tin-horn gamblers, it pays to some 
judges, to some serflike officials in 
big centers of our country. 








Goternment officials are by and large honest 


Now, my friends, don’t get me wrong. By 
and large your Government officials are hon- 
est, decent citizens. I say that contrary to 
the distorted picture which Red Russia tries 

paint of us—a distorted picture of an al- 
odly corrupt, venal America. You know, 
the worst thing that could happen in the 
world would be for Mr. and Mrs. Average 
American to lose faith in his or her officials. 
However, a second thing would be to keep 
faith in those officials who are rotten, cor- 
rupt, and who ought to be in jail rather 
than in city halls. 

Committee is going to operate silently 
Secretary. Well, Senator WILEY, you are 
a member of that special Senate committee 
which is probing into crime. Can you tell 
us something about your work? 

Senator. Glad to. But please understand, 
friends, it is not my plan now to present any 
so-called inside story of the confidential 
things we are going todo. Let the hoodlums 
worry about that. Let them Keep guessing 
about our confidential plans. Let them 
grow increasingly uneasy, because this com- 
mittee, generally speaking, is going to oper- 
ate on them with an expert silent treatment. 
At the same time, however, members of the 
committee, like myself, feel that it is up to 
us to help inform the American public of 
certain essential background facts regarding 
our war against the underworld. That is 
why Iam happy to speak to you now. 


Competent committee and staff 


SecreTary. Well, Senator, how do you feel 
about this anti-crime committee itself? 

Senator. Truly, I can answer that by say- 
ing I have tremendous confidence in the 
committee chairman, the Honorable Estes 
KeFrauver of Tennessee and in my colleagues 
on the committee—both Republican and 
Democrat. I know that they want to do an 
honest, conscientous job. I am glad that 
we have a very competent and experienced 
chief counsel in the person of Rudolph Hal- 
ley—who gained invaluable experience with 
the old War Investigating Committee. 


We must be nonpartisan 


Secretary. Do you feel that this committee 
should operate on the basis of bipartisan 
policy? 

Senator. No. We all definitely feel we 
must be nonpartisan, not bipartisan. Let’s 
shove partisan considerations in the ash- 
can. It is up to the Senate committee to 
pull no punches whatsoever in its investiga- 
tion. Let the chips fall where they may. 
If the spotlight falls on a crooked Republi- 
can organization, then I say let’s get the 
facts and tell the truth about it. If the 
Spotlight falls on a nest of democratic 
racketeers, then let’s also tell that story. 
There must be no whitewash, no glossing over 
any sordid situation, no matter whose poli- 
tical toes are stepped on. 

SECRETARY. Is this nonpartisan approach 
the way things have proceeded thus far? 


Advice to the mob: hands off the committee 


Senator. Well, frankly speaking, not com- 
pletely. I know that certain outside influ- 
ences tied up with crooked big city organ- 
izations have already attempted to put the 
heat on, have subtly attempted to apply 

ure, to use influence to distort the pur- 
es of this committee. Let me repeat that 
my triends—I am charging that certain out- 
ide—I emphasize—outside—influences, and 
trankly—they are connected with the Demo- 
cratic political organization—are apparently 
: ready attempting to use pressure to pervert 
the committee’s work. 

The big shots have already tried certain 
high-up channels of approach, Undoubtedly 
the y are going to try others. I say, however, 
Publicly here and now: You had better lay 
of, boys. You had better not try any wise- 
buy stuff on this committee. You had better 
Keep your filthy hands and filthy attempted 
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influence away, because if you do try to use 
pressures, they are going to boomerang 
against you and you'll be doubly sorry. 

Now, my fellow Americans, I would like to 
make this charge more explicit, but I do 
not want to reveal more facts than are nec- 
essary at the present time. 


The new look in racketeering influence 


Let me point out that these influences are 
not of course of the blackjack, pistol-pack- 
ing, lead-poisoning type. They are subtle, 
silk-glove, apparently respectable influences, 
the sort of thing one would expect from 
billion-dollar racketeering influences—tied 
up with shady politics. This is the new 
look, so to speak, in United States rackets— 
a look of respectability. 

SECRETARY. How about the old rough look? 
Has it disappeared completely? 

Senator. No. It’s still there. You can 
still see the old look too. Just look around 
you—in Chicago—or anywhere else in most 
big cities. You'll see them: The vicious dope 
peddlers, the crooked ward committeemen, 
the rotten precinct captains, the numbers 
kings, the slimy slot-machine boys, the hoods, 
the thugs, the trigger-crazy rats. 

SEcRETARY. That’s certainly quite a list, 
Senator. I think, however, that we are par- 
ticularly interested in what you say about 
the change—the new look—that has oc- 
curred in crime and criminal methcds—the 
fact that the gangsters have gone respectable 
and now are wearing tuxedos and silk hats in 
place of exclusively the old garb of street 
hoodlums. 

Senator. Yes. One of the most disgusting 
trends of recent years has been the move- 
ment of ill-gotten crooked money into de- 
cent, respectable American businesses. It is 
perfectly nauseating for me to read the rec- 
ords that I already have, showing how ex- 
bootleggers and other riff-raff have suddenly 
blossomed behind all sorts of fronts into tre- 
mendous ownership of stocks and bonds in 
some of our Nation’s largest companies. 
These filthy rats cannot do anything but 
bring filth into these businesses and to dis- 
tort them for their own nefarious purposes. 

SECRETARY. I’m sure it isn’t easy to get all 
of the facts involved, is it, Senator? 


How crooks have infiltrated business 


SenaToR. That’s right; it is almost impos- 
sible to get a complete financial picture of 
the interlocking directorates by which the 
big-time racketeers have infiltrated into 
many upstanding American businesses, Like 
an octopus they have used their dirty 
finances to reach out their tentacles into the 
following types of business, among others: 
Hotels, transit companies, motion-picture 
theaters, laundries, gasoline stations, real 
estate, railroads, automobile franchises, etc. 

There are all sorts of agents or go-be- 
tweens, sometimes 10 times removed, from 
the hidden “big shot” who really pulls the 
strings. 

I know that my colleagues on the Crime 
Committee intend to expose this so-called 
respectability trend by facts. 


Stockholders’ battles between crooks and 
honest groups 

Already, if you follow reports, you have 
noted that stockholders’ battles are breaking 
out all over the country between decent ele- 
ments and the go-betweens of the crooks. I 
think that we can expose the go-betweens 
and enable decent citizens to maintain con- 
trol of American companies. 

SecreTaRY. I gather, Senator, then, that 
speed is essential to prevent the racketeers 
from becoming still further entrenched in 
respectable businesses. 

Senator. Absolutely. I am hoping that 
decent stockholders and bondholders and 
company Officials will “hold the fort,” so to 
speak—will hold out and not sell out or give 
in further to these hoodlums in the various 
States, 
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Secretary. Well, Senator Writer, time is 
running out, and perhaps we might run 
down on some of the matters covered in 
the broadcast thus far. 


Summary 


Senator. I can summarize as follows: 

First. Crime has gone “big time.” It is 
obviously a huge multi-billion-dollar affair, 
operating behind a thousand false fronts. 

Second. The Senate Crime Committee, I 
trust, is going to do a nonpartisan job. 

Third. The wise-guy racketeers and their 
big city political machines had better keep 
hands off and quit trying to use pressures 
on us, because if they don’t they are going 
to regret it twice as much as they are going 
to regret having gone into racketeering in 
the first place. 

Fourth. There is no need to exaggerate in- 
terstate crime. The simple facts speak for 
themselves. Most American businesses are 
decent and honest, just as most citizens are 
decent and honest. Let no one become cyni- 
cal and begin to think that every business is 
crooked or that every public official is a 
crook. Such vicious rumor mongering and 
cynicism is as bad as, Or worse than, being 
so innocent as to believe that there is al- 
most no crime, 

Fifth. Uncle Sam, your Federal Govern- 
ment, has a great responsibility. But it 
alone cannot do the job. The crime com- 
missions in the various States, the honest 
municipal officials, the district attorneys, 
the sheriffs, and all other honest Government 
workers at State, county, and local levels 
must do the basic job. 

I conclude, my friends, as I began. We— 
you and I—were taught that crime does not 
pay. We want our children to grow up in 
an America as crime-free as possible. But 
to make it so we have got to take the profits 
out of crime, out of gambling, out of rack- 
eteering, out of the tie-up with shady poli- 
tics. We must make sure that crime does 
not pay. 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of 
May 22, 1950] 
HEADLINES DON’T CLEAN HOUSE 


Senator WILEY said the other day that he 
expects no headline hunting in the investiga- 
tion of Nation-wide crime by the five-man 
Kefauver committee of which he is a member. 

There will be “silent sleuthing” instead of 
“cop and robber circuses,” said Wiscgnsin’s 
senior Senator. The investigation will be 
“full, fair, and with the attitude of let the 
chips fall where they may—whether they 
hit Democrats or Republicans. * * * [I 
have no intention of making it a Kansas City 
smear.” 

= « 7 * * 


The crime investigation is too important 
to let it be turned into headline hunting. 
What the Nation needs is facts—facts that 
will help honest officials clean up crime and 
force indifferent officials to do the same thing. 
It needs facts that will end whatever con- 
nection there is between public officials and 
gangsters wherever such connection is found. 

The job, as Senator WILey said, is to “clean 
house.” * * ® 
[From the Green Bay (Wis.) Press of May 20, 

1950] 
THE PROBE OF CRIME AND SUBVERSIVES 


It is a fair question to ask: Do the people 
expect an honest exposure of crime and 
subversives? 

We are moved to present the question be- 
cause if there is a full and sincere exposure 
of both crime and subversives across the 


country and the elimination of their effcec- 
tiveness, the Democrats are almost certainly 
defeated in the next election and they 
know it. 

Anyone who wants to go to an almanac or 
blue book and read the figures in the popu- 
lous States which resulted in Mr. Truman's 
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election in 1948 will clearly understand what 
we mean. Judged by those figures Mr. Tru- 
man simply cannot carry such great States 
as California, Illinois, and Ohio without the 
aid of the underworld. 

* * . oe o 

The electoral vote in great States like 
California, Illinois, Ohio, and Michigan can 
easily swing an election. Even one of those 
States has been known to be decisive. 

The Democrats for the past 20 years have 
had the support of the gambling element 
and of subversives because they gave them 
something. Now, of course, the Democrats 
realize that they gave them too much, But 
in expecting such elements to be reasonable 
or restrained, the Democratic leaders showed 
that they have very little conception of either 
Communists or criminals. Both elements 
will grab everything in sight. If the Reds 
are given a few important places, they always 
contrive to take over. If criminals are given 
a little special protection, they immediately 
become bold and brazen. If they are per- 
mitted by threats and blackmail to force 
someone to sell them a lucrative business at 
a ridiculously low price, as actually hap- 
pened at Kansas City, they insist upon and 
secure from the political boss immunity 
from even the ordinary license fees exacted 
of all business of their nature. 

A few years ago a member of the Chicago 
Crime Commission estimated that the under- 
world was good for 200,000 votes in that city. 
He included the women and the members of 
their families. It was quite a revelation to 
observe the list of the thousands who were 
employed in the numbers rackets, or daily 
picking up bets on the ponies all over the 
county, or servicing, selling, or installing 
slot machines, or engaged in the small back- 
room dice and stud operations, and of course 
those occupied in the dining, dancing, and 
ornate gambling palaces. 

If these committees on subversives and on 
crime actually and earnestly sought to give 
the country the entire and unembellished 
truth, they would perform a marvelous public 
function. To date they have indicated no 
purpose of doing any such thing. Between 
serving the country and trying to insure the 
maintenance of their own power, Democratic 
leaders have lost no time in making a 
decision. 


[From the Wisconsin State Journal of May 
. 10, 1950] 


HAND ON THE GREEN LIGHT 


Americans who manage to muster up a 
little interest in presidential elections, but 
seldom bother to vote otherwise, should take 
to heart the words of one Frank Costello. 

Mr. Costello's social and economic activi- 
ties lie in the fields of racketeering, gam- 
bling, and what have you. Speaking before 
a committee of Congressmen investigating 
race horse betting, “Frankie” came forth with 
@ great truth: 

“Gambling can't be operated by anyone,” 
he said, “unless you can get a green light 
from somewhere, like local officials.” 

Mr. Costello should know, being an old 
hand at the game. 

Wisconsin, during the past few years, has 
pretty well purged itself of the criminal 
fringe that fed itself principally from the 
millions in nickels and dimes dropped into 
the slot machines. A succession of good 
State administrations, plus both enlightened 
and outraged local thinking and action, has 
resulted in a Wisconsin markedly free from 
organized gambling. 

We can keep it that way. We can, in fact, 
go even further in our clean-up campaign by 
paying attention to the local officials who— 

; Mr. Costello says—are the ones with 
rity to switch on “the green light.” 


auth 


[From the Fond du Lac (Wis.) Common- 
wealth Reporter of May 15, 1950] 
No More SLots 
We compliment the Federal circuit court 
of appeals in Chicago for ruling that States 
have the right to bar slot machines. The 


‘issue arose in Wisconsin which has an anti- 


gambling statute. The test was provided 
when slot machines were seized on an Indian 
reservation, theoretically under the control 
of the Federal Government. The operators 
were arrested, but they appealed that State 
law does not apply to an Indian reservation. 

There is always the argument that people 
are going to gamble anyway so why not legal- 
ize it and enable the States to collect some 
revenue from it. 

We do not know whether there is such a 
thing as honest gambling, so perhaps we 
ought to take a peak into some of these slot 
machines. A great majority of them are 
manufactured in Chicago and the manufac- 
turers claim they leave the plant set to pay 
out at least 75 cents on the dollar. But ac- 
companying those machines are instructions 
explaining how they can be geared to pay 
out nothing or 10, 20, 40, or 60 percent of 
the cash poured into them. 

Federal licenses were paid on slot machines 
in nearly seventy thousand places last year. 
Conservatively there probably were ten times 
that many machines. 

It is impossible to est'mate the gambling 
syndicate take on slot machines, but the Cali- 
fornia commission on organized crime said 
last year that the gross take by people who 
control slot machines probably is around 
two billion dollars annually. 

Yes, the Chicago court acted wisely. 


[From the La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune of May 
25, 1950] 

GAMELING TAKE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 

A billion dollars a month—twelve billions 
@ year. 

That's the take of gambling in the United 
States—bookmaking, slot machines, and pol- 
icy games. It is just the commercialized 
games of chance that are included in this 
estimate. 

The figures come from a new survey on 
gambling compiled by the American Acad- 
emy of Social Science. It is no Johnny- 
come-lately outfit, either, dating back to its 
organization in Philadelphia more than 
threescore years ago. 

This organization has made a thorough 
study and published its results with these 
conclusions: 

1. The ordinary gambler is a sucker who 
must lose in the long run. 

2. Big-time gambling can’t operate with- 

ut political or police protection. 

3. Gambling rackets are helped by legiti- 
mate communications channels, and elimi- 
nation of sports wire services to bookmakers 
would reduce them from a major national 
racket to a petty local nuisance. 

It breaks down the $12,000,000,000 taken 
by the promoters of chance as $8,000,000,000 
to the bookies, $3,000,000,000 for the num- 
bers rackét, and a billion to the one-armed 
bandits. 

One who thinks seriously cannot escape 
the thought that this $12,000,000,000 is get- 
ting close to our total bill for national de- 
fense—about 10 percent under the proposed 
budget for this coming year. 

Yet there are many who believe we are 
spending too much on armaments—say it 
goes for nonproductive outlays. 

What a comparison. 

“I will say unto God my rock, Why hast 
Thou forgotten me? Why go I mourning 
because of the oppression of the enemy?” 
(Psalms 42: 9.) 
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Better Medical Care Without Compulsion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, as the 
old saw goes, “Many a true word is 
spoken in jest.” Certainly Bing Crosby 
summed up the situation with regard to 
socialized medicine in Great Britain 
when, upon losing in the British golf 
tournament last week, he quipped, “Well, 
I didn’t come to Britain to win at golf 
anyway, I just needed another wig.” 

Consider the number of aging Holly- 
wood actors who would need new wigs if 
we embarked upon socialized medicine in 
this country. Now, at least, they have to 
go to Britain to get them. The tourist 
trade is stimulated and the dollar short- 
age eased by our refusal to adopt this 
socialistic seoheme. This remark empha- 
sizes the evils and the dangers of allow- 
ing its advocates to get their foot in the 
door. The constructive alternative is, of 
course, to encourage the development of 
voluntary health insurance plans, for in- 
stance, through the device of permitting 
income-tax allowances for premiums 
paid to these voluntary plans. 

My bill, H. R. 6819, sets forth a solu- 
tion to the problem of providing better 
health for a greater segment of our pop- 
ulation. There is no doubt that some 
answer to this urgent question is needed 
The allowance of tax credits for contri- 
butions to voluntary health plans is in 
accord with the traditions of individual 
initiative and a free opportunity system 
unfettered by governmental dictation or 
interference. 

Compulsion is neither necessary nor 
desirable, since this easier and cheaper 
method of broadening the scope of medi- 
cal care for our citizens is available, pro- 
vided the real interest of our leaders is 
in providing better medical care for a 
larger segment of our people, rather than 
in creating a small army of additional 
Federal employees to administer a Gov- 
ernment insurance company and ride 
herd on the doctors, dentists, and nurses 
of the country. 


Truman’s Chicago Circus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Speax- 
er, under leave to extend my remarss 
heretofore granted, I am inserting in 
REcoRD an editorial entitled “Trumans 
Chicago Circus,” which appeared i 








Rural New Yorker, New York, N. Y., 
June 3, 1950: 
TRUMAN’s CHICAGO CIRCUS 


Though several tons of newsprint and 
hundreds of pounds of ink were devoted to 
various incidents in President Truman's 
latest “nonpolitical” tour through the West, 
nly minor mention was made of the final 
event that was obviously planned to be the 
master stroke in public relations. After a 
week of whistle stops at which the President 
spun his dangerous political philosophy in a 
qisarmingly folksy manner, he was wel- 
med to Chicago by members of his Cabinet 
who had held a meeting the previous day. 

It was this meeting of our Government’s 
Cabinet that merits comment and censure. 
It was an extraordinary event, conducted 
something along the lines of a circus. For 
the first time in this country’s history, the 
cabinet met in public before an audience 
and facing television cameras. Called to 
order by Vice President BarRKLEy in the Chi- 
cago Opera House with seats available for 
4,000 spectators, the meeting had no pur- 
pose other than to beat the drum prior to 
Mr. Truman’s arrival, On one of the walls 
was a gigantic framed poster of the Presi- 
wreathed in heroic olive sprays, very 
iscent of Hitler and Mussolini displays, 
and quite similar to the monster posters of 
‘alin that now adorn every pedestal and 
market square in the iron-curtain countries. 

According to all reports, this so-called pe 
rally in Chicago—that is what its sponsors 
called it—was a complete dud, with fewer 
than 25 percent of the seats occupied. The 
simple fact appears to be that the general 
public was not interested in spite of all the 
heavy advance barrage of publicity. Indeed, 
it was most fitting that the people did not 
respond to this shameful spectacle where the 
top Government officials acted out a farce in 
an open arena, going through the motions of 
being inspired by the grotesquely enlarged 
countenance of their leader, who gazed down 
on them wisely and beneficently from the 
wall above. 

Hitler and Mussolini, the originators of 
the leader complex, are gone. They were 
toppled by the forces of American democ- 
racy. Stalin, the lone survivor of the origi- 





only 

















nal totalitarian trio, is supposed to stand for 
everything we are against, and opposed to 
all the principles that we hold dear. 


Yet, 





it sponsors a public demonstration, paid 
by ell the taxpayers, that one would more 
naturally expect to sce in the Kremlin at 
Moscow, or could have seen a few years back 
in der fuehrer’s Berlin. 

Mr. Truman may have thought he made 
some good political hay in his most recent 
barnstorming trip, and he probably did. But 
the Chicago episode proved to be a haymaker 
ol quite another sort—a wild swing without 
the expected wallop. Let us hope it will 
never again be repeated, or even attempted, 
within the confines of this Republic, 





Reorganization of the Government 
Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
OF NIW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


7 Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp an editorial deal- 
ing with the reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment departments, published in the 
New York Times of Thursday, May 25. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp, 
as follows: 


SIXTEEN OF TWENTY-ONE 


With the dead line passed for a congres- 
sional veto, the scoreboard shows that 16 of 
the 21 plans for reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment submitted to Congress last March by 
President Truman now go formally into 
effect. That the score is as high as this is 
cue in large part to the effcrts of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, to some 
effective speeches on tke floor by Senator 
BENTON, of Connecticut, and to a belated but 
welcome decision by a sizable group of Son- 
ate Republicans not to play politics with this 
issue. The score might have been even a bit 
higher if President Truman had stuck a 
little more closely to the original recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission—fcr 
example, in the case of remodeling the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

The need for modernizing the vast, anti- 
quated machinery of the Federal Govern- 
ment is so imperative, the possible gains both 
in better administration and in money saved 
are so substantial, that there is gcod reason 
for satisfaction in the results just achieved. 
At the same time it must be noted that only 
one of the 16 plans now put into effect— 
this one relating to the merchant marine— 
involves a major operation. The others are 
chiefiy concerned with establishing a clear 
line of control from the Chief Executive to 
various department and agency heads—a wise 
and necessary reform, but one by no means 
earth-shaking in importance. 

£o far as major operations are concerned, 
the Hoover Commission originally recom- 
mended 18. Four of these have now been 
accomplished: that involving the merchant 
marine (just noted), and three others (ef- 
fected at the previous session of Congress) 
involving unification of the Armed Forces, 
reorganization of the State Department and 
creation of the General Services Adminis- 
tration. On this larger and more important 
scoreboard, therefore, there remain 14 “ma- 
jor cperations” still to be achieved. Since 
these 14 deal with such highly important 
matters as veterans’ affairs, social security, 
and natural resources, it is evident that 
there is plenty of work still to be done— 
on the part of the President, of Congress, 
and of all those outside the Government 
who are interested in more efficient and 
economical administration. 





Let Us Look at the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the farm program of our Gov- 
ernment has been in existence for many 
years. The price-support angle was 
started in 1920 with the establishment of 
the Federal Farm Board. It was fol- 
lowed by the AAA of the 1930’s and by 
the Steagall bill of the early forties. The 
Steagall bill which broadened the base 
of commodities support was killed by 
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President Truman on December 31, 1946, 
by Executive Order 2714. The issue has 
been rather more political than agricul- 
tural since that day. The Hope bill was 
passed by the Eightieth Congress and is 
similar to the Steagall bill. To have any 
supports of any value the Hope bill wa 
passed by the House and was in opera- 
tion in 1948 and 1949. The Hope bill was 
really an improvement of the Steagall 
bill. Much criticism was directed to the 
Aiken bill that was to go into effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, in the campaign of 1948. 
The Eighty-first Congress, when it 
passed the Anderson-Cooley bill in 1949, 
really passed a bill very, very similar to 
the Aiken bill. The Anderson-Cooley bill 
was a step backward legislatively. In 
the first place, it is special-privilege leg- 
islation, in that some commodities are 
given preferred legislative consideration, 
and in the second place it is antilivestock 
in its provisions. The feed price is sup- 
ported at a higher percent of parity than 
is the livestock products obtained by 
feeding the grain. In fact, some live- 
stock products do not have any manda- 
tory support whatsoever. The support 
price cf manufacturing milk was $3.21 
per hundredweight under the Steagall 
and Hope bills and $2.72 per hundred- 
weight uncer the Anderson-Cooley bill. 

The Hope bill is a milestone for Amer- 
ican agriculture. The approach was 
based and is based on three premises. 
One is that all major farm commoditie 
are entitled to equal support legislation 
and second that labor performed in pro- 
duction of food is entitled to a minimum 
wage somewhere near comparable to the 
minimum wage provided other groups; 
and third it was legislation based on law 
and not based on the opinion of any one 
person. 


All legislation is a question of trial 
and error. The Hope approach was in 
my opinion the most fair and the most 
acceptable approach we have obtained 
as yet. It is based on the philosophy 
that we should keep the best we have 
ever obtained and try to improve it. 
There is no reason why the next goal 
should be 100 percent of parity. Wemay 
have plenty of promises but you will note 
that in 1846 under the OPA and large 
subsidies that the farm income of each 
State was lower than the years under the 
free Steagall year of 1947 and Hope years 
of 1948-49. You will also note that in 
1950 nearly every State is experiencing 
a smaller income in spite of the fact that 
the stock market is rising, big business 
activity is thriving, and that we are going 
in debt fifteen to twenty million dollars 
more every day. Farmers are paying 
more for many items they buy but sell 
for less. The 1949 farm prices were not 
supported in accordance to the law and 
it should also be remembered that we 
had a balanced budget under the Eighti- 
eth Congress instead of an economy 
based on ever-increasing debts. 


So I repeat that the Hope bill origi- 
nating from the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the House under the !eader- 
ship cf our distinguished colleague frum 
Kansas, the Honorable Ciirrorp Hope, 
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has g 
better 


iven us a pattern and a hope of 
agricultural things to come—the 
Hope bill—the farmers of America owe a 
great debt of gratitude to our colleague 
from Kansas, the Honorable CLIFrorD 
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Hore. His constructive agricultural 
leadership will long be recognized. It is 
hoped that we can regain the losses that 
resulted from the passage of the Ander- 
son-Cooley bill. 


{In thousands of dollars] 
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My conclusions are based on obserya- 
tion and a study of the official tab). 
which I include in my remarks at thi; 
point, and any Member can check }). 
own State: 
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receipts from farm marketings, by States, by months, 1946-50 
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TABLE 1.—Cash receipts from farm marketings, by States, by months, 1946-50—Continued 


[In thousands of dollars] 
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TABLE 1.—Cash receipts from farm marketings, by States, by months, 1946-50—Continued 


{In thousands of dollars} 


_ 


October November December 
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1946 1947 


1948 | 
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irce: Farm Income Situations, 


TABLE 2.—Government payments, by States, 
annually, 1946-49 


{In thousands of dollars} 


1946 1 
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771, 680 313, 813 
| | 


ultusal conservation, Sugar Act, and 


u fez ‘agricultural conservation, Sugar 
J | e-parity programs, 
3] nts under agricultural conservation and Sugar 
tt ubis 
urce: Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
In 1946, for the United States, the 
771,680,000 in subsidies was only 3.01 
percent of the $25,635,645,000 total in- 
come from farm sales and subsidies 
combined, 





In 1947 the income from farm sales 
was $30,013,938,000, and the subsidies 
were $313,813,000, which was only 1.03 
percent of the total farm income from 
sales and subsidies. 

In 1948 the subsidy was 0.83 percent 
of the total farm-income sales and 
subsidies. 

In 1949 the subsidy was 0.67 percent 
of the total farm-income sales and 
subsidies. 

The price at the market place is the 
real problem. The subsidy is very, very 
small in comparison to the price in the 
market place. 

In the meantime we should keep in 
mind that certain individuals and groups 
that pretend to show such deep love and 
affection for farmers in general and 
dairy farmers in particular are the same 
ones that promoted the onslaught on the 
dairy business by their support of the 
oleo bill. Their new-found interest is 
most evident but far from convincing. 


A Senator’s Vote: A Searching of the Soul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REeEcorD an article which appeared in the 
magazine section of the New York Times 
of April 30, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed as follows: 


A Senator’s VoTe: A SEARCHING OF THE 
Sout—PRrINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL POLITICS 
COMBINE TO MAKE DECISIONS DIFFICULT Yer 
CONSISTENT 


(By Pavt H. Dovaras) 


WASHINGTON.—There were 226 roll-call 
votes in the Senate last year. As the clerk 
called our names, those of us on the Senate 


| nee 2--| 2, 923, 970 |3, 155, 048 |3, 215, 445 |3, 088, 265 |.........- 12, 402, 342 |2, 822, 260 \2, 695, 126 |2, 316, 639 


10,977} 8,762 


11, 630 


floor had to answer either “aye” or “no, 
Many times we wished an issue had never 
arisen. Many times the issue itself was not 
clear. Many times we felt that the truest 
answer was neither “aye” nor “no” but 
“maybe.” Still, we could not stall by repeat- 
ing the truth that there was muc! t 
said on both sides. In the Senate, 1 
names are called, the time for objectivity 
ends. We must answer with a categorical 
“aye” or “no.” 

What lies behind the words that 
spoken? What leads one Senator to vot 
“aye” and another “no?” This quest 
not only of absorbing interest to a 
that includes all of America. Men 
Senate floor also ask the same quest 
“How,” we ask, “did we get that way and how 
did the fellow next to us or on the other side 
of the room reach the same or an « 
conclusion?” 

The “realists,” as always, have a simp! 
answer. They explain that a Senator either 
votes according to the weight of his mail 
by a rule-of-thumb estimate of how p 
forces are balanced in the home State 
more cynical among the realists add that 
Senator votes the way some political 
some utility or banking magnate, or som 
labor leader wants him to vote. In this 
view, a Senator is a moral puppet whor 
sponds more or less automatically to external 
pressures exerted on him by organized 
groups in the community at large 

Now, there may be Senators who cas 
in this manner. But if there are such 
not know them. All Senators, of c 
sensitive to the climate of opinion 
must be. How else could representative 
ernment function? All Senators, t I 
their mail. They are quick to spot and giv 
special weight to unprompted, open-hearted 
letters, whether they are scratched on rou 
paper or written on embossed st eI 
They all make tabulations on how the spo! 
taneous mail runs when a controversial 
is approaching a vote. 

But experience has taught them t 
volume of mail is no true index t 
opinion; that the most articulate : 
those who have a concentrated special inter 
est; that the great mass of the pu ; 
its diffuse general interest, would, tt p! 
frequently state views contrary 
voiced by the disciplined letter w!! 

In itself, of course, there is no : 
ous or evil about disciplined letter wrtns. 
Saints and sinners alike have used the evs 
for ends both good and bad. Any , 
right to use this device to influ 
policy. Moreover, there is no differenc: 


pposi 


thir 








tween a thousand identical letters or post- 
cards sent in by individual members of an 
organization, of a thousand signatures on a 
gocument sent in by the secretary of the or- 
‘nization. Both are aspects of the right 
of petition. 

But the question here is how the best 
soundings of public opinion can be made by 
4 Senator. In a great State every group in- 
terest divides itself into an infinite number 
of conflicting internal parts, so much s0 that 
the differences within groups are often 
creater than the differences between them. 
To whom, then, should a Senator listen? 
I believe his most accurate sounding of pub- 
lic opinion comes about in an almost sub- 
jective way. 

The Senator, returning to his home State, 
throws himself open to a tidal wave of voices, 
of heavings and pullings this and that way. 
Gradually, and almost unobtrusively, the 
clamor of many voices somehow yields a 
consensus that is clearly identifiable to him. 
Whether he agrees with that consensus or 
whether he tries to change it is another 
matter. Bill Herndon used to explain this 
to Abraham Lincoln by saying that “he felt 
things in his bones.” And Lincoln, in reply, 
would comically refer to this as ‘“Herndon’s 
bone philosophy.” Yet Herndon was closer 
to the truth than Lincoln suspected. 

Some Senators, overburdened with the 
routine of office work, are often unable, or 
forget, to return to their point of origin. 
Others who make these returns for political 
soundings expose themselves to the charge 
that they are neglecting their duties in 
Washington. But the quality of their deci- 
sions inevitably becomes better or worse ac- 
cording to the degree to which they can im- 
merse themselves in the bath of genuine 
public opinion. Apart from these immer- 
sions, a Senator has certain selected points 
of contact which enter into the complex of 
forces that shape his vote. 

There are people in America of experience, 
objectivity, a devotion to the common good, 
and a unique skill in making prudent deci- 
sions regarding public matters. No cne 
elected them to their posts of opinion mak- 
ers, They are that by the sheer force of their 
arguments, Most generally they are content 
to express their viewpoint to a Senator over 
the telephone or by a brief call at his cffice. 
But whether they do it this way, or invite 
the Nation to eavesdrop, they command 
enormous attention. ‘shese devoted servants 





of the common good may not make up a 
Senator’s mind on how he should vote. But 
what these men and women say must be 


answered by a Senator before he casts his 
vote, 

In this connection it is America’s good 
fortune that there are several of these 
aristocratic Democrats who are Members of 
the present Senate. One, whom we all deeply 
respect, is the man whose name is called 
Orst at voting time. He is Senator GrorcE 
D. AtkeN, Republican of Vermont, who can 
heither be bought nor bluffed, fooled nor 
irightened. I openly confess that there have 
imes in the Senate when my mind has 
»een in great doubt right up to the voting 


+ 
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And then Senator AIKEN’s name would be 
called. And I, for one, have often been 
influenced by the character of his sturdy 
response to the Clerk. Like the rest of us, 
“Ae may err on an issue of fact. But, like 
“is Democratic counterpart, Senator FRANK 
®. Granam, of North Carolina, he has never, 
to my knowledge, erred on a moral principle. 
Is there any thread that runs through a 
‘es of separate votes cast by a Senator? 
At first glance the answer seems to be a 
hegative one. Yet the appearance of pure 
Pragmatism in Senate voting is highly de- 
Ceptive. For all the wide range of matters 
on which they cast their votes, in one way 
or another, all Senators have repeatedly 


an and answered the basic questions in 
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What, for instance, should be the relation- 
ship between the one and the many? What 
should be the relationship between the lead- 
ers and the people? What should be left to 
the operation of custom and what should be 
made the subject of law? Which body of 
practices should be institutionalized and 
which ones should be left in a free-floating 
state? At what point must the system of 
rights be made to intersect with the system 
of duties? What is the area in which the 
right of dissent can operate without sub- 
verting the will of the majority? These are 
timeless questions, asked everywhere. In 
each vote on a particular measure the Sen- 
ators also vote on a general principle. In- 
deed, it is the operation of the general 
principle on their thoughts which gives a 
discernible inner unity to most of their de- 
cisions. 

At the same time, while the general prin- 
ciple can be stated and examined objectively, 
its application to a particular case is often 
undertaken in a mocd of emotional stress, 
A politician, no less than a surgeon, is com- 
monly reluctant to describe these inner 
stresses. It is not because his motives are 
base, or because an cpen statement of his 
own struggle would disturb the patient with 
whose life he is entrusted. It is due more 
to the reluctance of Americans in all walks 
of life to expose their inner thoughts and 
deepest values. 

But it so happens that I have been a 
Quaker of sorts for many years and have 
painfully acquired the habit of open con- 
fession. If I reveal the factors which lay 
behind my own votes on several matters of 
current interest, perhaps I can speak for a 
number of my more reticent colleagues in 
the Senate. 

The first difficult decision I faced was on 
the problem of Federal aid to education. I 
believed in the principle of Federal aid be- 
cause the average income per school child 
in most of the Southern States is only about 
one-half the national average and only a 
third of that in the most prosperous States. 
The result is that though the South taxes 
itself for education at a level above the na- 
tional average, the yield does not produce 
enough money for decent schooling, whether 
the children are white or Negro, since its 
taxable resources are low. Federal aid, rep- 
resenting a levy on the taxable resources of 
the Nation as a whole, is needed if the aver- 
age southern child is to have a decent chance 
in life. 

But I soon found that the real conflict 
Was not so much on the program of Federal 
aid itself as on the relation of the private 
and parochial schools to it. Some people 
wanted to specify that Federal money could 
not ke used in any way for private schools. 
Catholic groups, on the contrary, felt that 
such moneys should be provided to the pri- 
vate schools, not for religious instruction, 
but for collateral services such as health, 
transportation and nonreligious books, and 
that if State laws prohibited this, then the 
Federal Government should withhold the 
proportionate funds earmarked for such 
States and should, on its own, distribute 
money directly to the private schools, 

These two views appeared irreconcilable, 
though the sincerity of their respective pro- 
ponents could not be questioned. But if 
either view became public policy, the effect 
would be to engender a bitter and divisive 
religious controversy. I was deeply dis- 
turbed by such a prospect and hoped a way 
could be found which would heal an immi- 
nent breach. One avenue of approach sug- 
gested itself. 

Whether children are in public or private 
schools, and whether they are Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jewish, children present a uni- 
forme health problem, and what is done to 
improve their health has a beneficial effect 
upon the community as a whole. In cons 


sequence, it appeared to me that a dise 
tinction could be drawn between health serve 
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ices on the one hand and transportation 
and books on the other; that Federal aid 
for these health services should be fur- 
nished to all children, whether they were in 
private or public schools. Under this 
view, the schoolhouse at certain hours in the 
term would have the status of a convenient 
neighborhood dispensary. 

I helped, therefore, to prepare a bill ap- 
propriating $35,000,000 for health services to 
children in all schools, which, when en- 
larged by local funds, would make available 
a minimum yearly average of $2.40 for each 
child. I should note that the measure, al- 
though a supplement to the Federal aid bill 
then under discussion, was kept apart from 
it so that a vote for the supplemental bill 
could proceed on its merits alone. 

Having gained the approval of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare for 
this measure, I thought with its members 
that the question of using Federal funds 
for transportation of private school students 
could best be left to the decision of the 
people in the various States and localities. 
By localizing decisions on the transportation 
features of the education bill, I hoped that 
the Nation as a whole could be spared a re- 
ligious controversy. 

The Thomas Federal aid to education bill, 
as reported out to the Senate, embraced this 
principle. It gained the overwhelming ap- 
proval of the Senate which, by a roll-call 
vote of 63 to 3, defeated an amendment 
which would have confined all Federal funds 
to the public schools. At the other pole, 
the Senate, by a voice vote, defeated an 
amendment requiring that these funds must 
be furnished for auxiliary services to all 
private cchools. 

But, as is now known, the House rejected 
the formula proposed to it by the Senate. 
It sends the school-health bill to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, while the 
education bill was sent to the Committee 
on Labor, where it was referred to a Sub- 
committee on Education headed by Con- 
gressman BARDEN, of North Carolina. In due 
course, Congressman BARDEN offered a bill 
which explicitly denied Federal aid to any 
private school. 

The ensuing bitter discussion has thus far 
prevented agreement over a formula which 
would permit this much-needed legislation 
to pass. I still feel confident, however, that 
the Senate has pointed the way to gain what 
is needed. 

A similar problem came up in connection 
with the public housing and slum clearance 
bill. As matters developed on the Senate 
floor, those of us who were devoted both to 
the principle of low-cost housing and slum 
clearance and to the principle of civil rights, 
were jockeyed into a heart-rending position. 
My friends, Senators MAYBANK, of South Car- 
Olina, and SPARKMAN of Alabama, had intro- 
duced a measure providing $1,000,000,000 
over 5 years to help clear slums. It aiso 
guaranteed the interest on local-housing 
bonds sufficient to construct 810,000 hcusing 
units, to the immeasurable benefit of at least 
8,500,000 persons, or about one-quarter of 
our slum-dwelling population. I was priv- 
ileged to work with these men in helping to 
draft the measure, and in the process I came 
to wish that more of my northern friends 
could appreciate the public spirit and devo- 
tion of these sons of the South. 

Then came a body blow which was all the 
more telling because it was in the form of 
an amendment which dealt with a problem 
of elemental importance to all Americans. 
Senator Bricxer of Ohio proposed an amend- 
ment to the housirg bill providing that all 
public-housing projects in every city must 
be thrown open to Negroes and whites. 
Every liberal-minded Senator wanted to vote 
for that amendment. But the problem of 
choice took on a different shape when the 
amendment wes placed in its legislative 
setting. 
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To begin with, Senator Bricker was the 
spokesman for some 25 Republican Senators 
who were openly opposed to public housing. 
Secondly, these same men had shown little 
interest in an earlier effort to liberalize 
Senate rules so that civil-rights legislation 
could be passed. On the contrary, most of 
them had joined the forces which made 
those rules all the more restrictive. 

What then was the purpose of their civil- 
rights amendment? he answer was per- 
fectly clear. It was to get northern and 
western Senators, like myself, who were for 
housing but against segregation, to join 
him in support of the Bricker amendment, 
But what would happen next? The passage 
of the amendment would then influence 
some 20 southern and border-State Senators 
who were for public housing to abandon that 
support because of the Bricker “civil-rights” 
amendment. Once the housing measure as 
a whole came up for a vote, they would vote 
against it, which is what this group had 
wanted all along. We would then wind up 
with no slum clearance and no low-income 
homes. No one on the Senate floor was 
really deceived by the move. 

I chose housing, as did virtually every 
Senator who was also a vocal supporter of 
civil rights. We voted for housing and 
against the Bricker amendment, knowing all 
the while that we exposed ourselves to sharp 
attack from fellow supporters of civil rights 

lsewhere who were not familiar with the 
legislative picture. I felt it to be of the 
utmost importance that the character of the 
choice before the Senate should be explained 
to the country as a whole. Nearly all my 
political friends urged me not to do this, say- 
ing that the subject was so delicate and s0 
highly charged with emotion that anything 
anyone said would be misunderstood and 

cked 

Still, I felt confident that discussion would 
clear the air. I pointed out that on the basis 
of past experience Negroes would probably 
occupy one-third of the units built and that, 
therefore, about 270,000 families, or over a 
million and a quarter members of that race, 
would be provided with decent housing. I 
furthermore pointed out that most of the 
public projects in the North and 
West would explicitly bar segregation by local 

rdinance and that the civil rights principle 
would be extended rather than curbed. 

If, on the contrary, the Bricker amend- 
ment was passed, we would have a vacuous 
assertion of civil rights but no homes in 
which they could be asserted. Virtually all 
Northern and Western liberals reechoed this 
same view and the housing bill was passed 
without the Bricker amendment. We all felt 
that we had the right to choose the ground 
on which we could fight for civil rights as a 
measure in itself. 

I might mention one more inner struggle 
between my heart and my head, between my 
sympathies and my reason, which gave me 
a few bad days. The first appropriation bill 
to come up last year was that for the De- 
partment of Labor and Federal Security. 
I was more interested in these agencies than 
probably any others because I had cam- 
paigned for the causes they represented in 
their formative days over 2 decades ago. I 
‘ had actively fought for old-age pensions and 
unem}] 
1odest part in getting them adopted into 
ederal and State laws. Moreover, as an 
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rly advocate of public employment offices, 
d as one who has constantly used price 
1d wage statistics of the Bureau of Labor 
istics, I knew the importance of these 
vo branches of Government work. I wanted 
ll of these agencies to be adequately fi- 
need so that they could do effective work. 
But I also knew most Government agen- 
cies were overstaffed, and from personal ex- 
serience with the labor agencies I was quite 
} they were not immune from 
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this occupational disease of officialdom. I 
felt the staffs of these agencies could be 
pruned with profit and that this was espe- 
cially necessary in view of the big impending 
Government deficit. 

The Republican leadership was proposing 
a 5-percent cut in the administrative ex- 
penses of these agencies. As the hour for 
voting approached, I was torn emotionally 
by a strong conflict. My inner conflict was 
made even more intense because I knew that 
many conservatives wanted to cut the wel- 
fare agencies to the bone while at the same 
time they would later defend wasteful sub- 
sidies granted those economic groups that 
didn’t need them. “Why,” I asked myself, 
“should I play into their hands?” 

During the last hour of the debate, I left 
the Chamber and sought the quiet of the 
Senate reading room. As I sat there alone, 
it became clear that even though it meant 
disappointing my friends and my party, I 
must at all costs vote my convictions. If 
I were to urge prudence in the way the tax- 
payers’ money was spent, I must apply econ- 
omy even to those agencies and causes in 
which I was deeply concerned. 

As I debated the issue with myself, I re- 
solved it in the conviction that in time fair- 
minded people would see that economy was 
also a virtue and that to be a liberal one did 
not have to be wastrel. I thereafter went 
back into the Senate and voted for the cut. 
The incident was crucial. It forced me 
thereafter to relate a zeal for prudent ex- 
penditure with a desire for human welfare. 
Having tried to apply the pruning knife on 
causes which were close to my heart, I was 
free to seek economies elsewhere with good 
grace, 

Yet all the foregoing does not really ex- 
plain how and why a Senator casts his vote 
this way instead of that. When the com- 
mittee hearings and the important books 
and articles on a proposal are read: when 
the mail has been apprised; when the briefs 
and arguments have been weighed; when the 
wise men, living and dead, have been con- 
sulted, the Senator still faces the task of 
moving his own lips to say yes or no. On 
the clerk’s list, his name stands out in all 
its solitude. And that is the way he must 
vote. 

It is also, I believe, the primary way in 
which he decides beforehand how he is going 
to vote. His hour of decision is not seen 
by the outer world. It can come in the dead 
of night, in periods of reverie in one’s office 
after the day’s work is done, over the break- 
fast or dinner table with one’s family, or 
in a taxicab ride to or from the Capitol. It 
is at these times, I believe, that the final 
decisions which affect the life of the Nation 
are generally made. The tension of the 
roll call merely expresses the decisions 
which 96 widely differing men, with different 
background, have already made in the quiet 
of their individual consciences, 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I gsk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
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delivered by the Reverend Daniel a 
Poling, editor of the Christian Heralq 
and national president of the All- Ameri. 
can Conference To Combat Comm). 
nism, The address was delivered before 
the Conference of Business Public 
Relations Executives, in the Waldorf. 
Astoria Hotel, in New York City. I think 
the Members of the Senate will find the 
address exceedingly interesting becayse 
it points out the relationship between 
Christianity and the private-enterprise 
system. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


THE PRIVATE-ENTERPRISE SYSTEM AND THE 
CHURCH 


(Address delivered by Daniel A. Poling before 
the conference of business public relations 
executives, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City) 


In a letter received some time ago from a 
distinguished member of this conference ap- 
pears the following paragraph: “Frankly it 
is my impression that industry, generally 
speaking, has done a poor job in developing 
satisfactory communication with the clergy 
Perhaps it is more accurate to say that in- 
dustry has practically neglected this duty. 
At any rate there is surely a dire need for a 
better understanding between the two.” 

Reverse the ordey and make the paragraph 
read: “The clergy, generally speaking, has 
done a poor job of developing satisfactory 
communication with industry,” and you have 
an equally significant and, I believe, equally 
true statement. In each instance the para- 
graph, though properly modest and forth- 
right, is, I think, perhaps an overstatement 
but an overstatement that points up th 
“dire need for a better understanding.” 

First, then, let us agree, and certainly we 
do agree, that what we variously call free 
initiative, individualism, capitalism, the dig- 
nity of personality, or the American way o! 
life is that which makes America tick. It !s 
the reason for our continuing existence 
And above all others it is the reason for ow 
uniqueness and power. In it lies the world’s 
best, and I think last hope of escape from 
regimentation and the final totalitarianism 
The survival of this freedom, the survival 


the present, not upon the founding father 
but upon you, upon you and upon me. 

dom is both an inheritance and an achieve- 
ment. If it is to continue, if it is to defeat 
communism, it must be rewon in eac! 
ceeding generation. It must be rewon in 
this generation and it must be reborn in me. 

You are public-relations directors, 

with my clerical associates have a p! : 
the broad field of public relations. Gentle- 
men, right here is the first and supreme § 
ing job of our time. With a certain diffic 
in your presence, but with a deep con' 
I submit to you that the American ¥ 
life must be sold by and to the indi 
and not by group pressure or mass P! 
ganda. 

I may be mixing my figures, but what ! 
gan with a single-shot musket will ! 
perpetuated by broadsides from batt was 
ons. Individualism just can’t be sold in bul 
It’s against nature. Whatever the 
used, and all media should be used, in 
ualism must be made attractive to, } 
be sold to, the individual. 

At the beginning, before George W 
ton and progressively afterward the A 
can way of life was a compiete and ! 
liaison of the religious and economk 
of individual dignity and perso! 1 liberty 
with individual responsibility. The home 
the church, the school, and industry wer’ 
one. Certainly they were never ant LIStic. 


ere at 








Rather they were like four peas in the pod 
edom. 

“it not true that in the first half of the 
th century and specifically since 
| War I the above concept has been for- 
1 if not denied? Consider the church. 
I be eye that Christianity is and should be 
first personal and social always. I also be- 
lieve that this order and emphasis are vital. 
personal first. Reduced to its pure essence, 
C anity is Christ, and Jesus preached to, 
with, and saved individuals. To Him 
in personality was the principal thing— 
le child was to the Nazarene more im- 
nt than a city. He did not attack gov- 
ernments nor institutions as such. Rather 
He dealt with the man in authority, the man 
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His teachings turned the world upside down. 
But His formula was, “Change the man, and 
the changed man will change the world.” 
Today, however, the Christian church 
releases social charters and promotes plans 
for world peace, delivers philippics against 
private property and has intimated that 
capitalism and communism are equally re- 
sponsible for what is wrong with the social 
order. As churchmen we are eager to offer 
advice and final judgments in fields where 
we reveal ourselves as definitely less than 
mature specialists. I am not suggesting that 
these are matters beyond either the knowl- 
edge or responsibility of the clergyman. I 
do insist that they are not his first and 
principal task. As God’s man and Christ’s 
successor, these are not the unique reasons 
for the clergyman’s high calling. Jesus said, 
‘I am the good shepherd.” Also He said, 
‘Iam come to seek and to save the lost” or 
“the confused,” and “I am come that they 
might have life and they might have it 
abundantly.”. Humbly I affirm that my 
supreme business as a clergyman is just that. 
We have all been captured by the fetish of 
intellectual, social, and spiritual as well as 
industrial mass production. Mass produc- 
tion which makes automobiles cheaper and 
refrigerators available to more people at a 
lower cost may also cheapen thought. 
Cheap thinking obscures basic principles, 
clouds the clear vision of the American way 
of life, obscures American unity and leads 
us into the darkness of misunderstanding 
between races, faiths, and economic groups. 
How then can the original concept of 
American freedom, the rights and respon- 
sibilities of the individual whatever his 
creed, clan, or economic status be regained? 
By turning again to the way we came in. 
Not by going back, certainly not. But by 
resolutely going forward. The way is still 
here, and thank God the door is still wide 
Open, 
Men do not work for systems and for 
ideologies. They work for themselves or for 
and with other men, men like themselves. 
mpanies that emphasize stock buying 
1olding by employees strengthen the 
‘can way. A partnership on whatever 
is Within the divine principle of sharing. 
1 my very recent trip to Israel I found 
® amazing labor movement there encourag- 
ing Its members to become Capitalists. The 
union itself is literally a capitalistic organiza- 
Starting from scratch as it did, it could 
me just this. “Now it is also the princi- 
I enecy and influence in developing in- 
Uustries with private capital. 
_ Let me return to mass methods in selling 
individualism. No leaflet, no full-page ad- 
vertisement will ever take the place of the 
‘ saying, “You did a swell job yesterday, 
ry, how's the missus?” 
J.C. Penney is known as “the man with a 

ind partners.” Twenty thousand is 
‘© nearly correct. There are many facets 
fe clear diamond of his success. But this 
brightest: His personal relations with 
personalities. This has been so intimately 
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part of the man that always when one of his 
associates failed, Mr. Penney regarded the 
failure as his own and tried to do something 
about it. 

Here again enters the church. Men are 
still won as individuals, even as in Christ's 
time, not in a “Bankers for Christ Week” or 
in a “Workers for Christ Month.” 

Understanding and good will cannot be 
standardized. Always it is a two-way street. 
The clergyman and the businessman have a 
common stake in American freedom, In- 
deed the individual citizen has with every 
other citizen this same stake. The first word 
in our national name is united. And when 
our unity is shattered or weakened by any 
one of us or by any group among us, the 
foundations of liberty are to some degree at 
least undermined. 

Too frequently the preacher removes him- 
self from the everyday interests and practical 
problems of the layman, and nearly as often 
the layman assumes that the preacher would 
not or could not be interested in the prob- 
lems of the pew. Responsibility for mis- 
understanding or a lack of understanding 
may be just about equally distributed, but as 
a preacher I charge myself and those of my 
calling with dereliction because we have not 
moved in to remove the barrier and solve the 
problem. 

Too often we have accepted the financial 
support of men whom personally we respect 
and admire but whom as a class we criticize 
without knowledge. We owe it to ourselves 
to become acquainted with their industrial 
activities and economic standards, and I 
venture the suggestion that industrialists 
owe it to themselves to make an open door 
for us to industry. Generally the preacher 
has at least a background of practical ex- 
perience with hard work, a fair measure of 
fundamental intelligence, and a spirit that 
responds to a friendly invitation. 

In my own thinking, in my own decisions, 
in my own attitudes I have been influenced 
chiefly not by full-page advertisements nor 
by articles released from upper Broadway and 
Wall Street offices, but by you. And right 
here I should stop to call part of the long 
roll: Charlie Wilson, K. T. Keller, Robert 
Peare, James Kraft, J. Warren Kinsman, Paul 
Garrett, Franklin Bell, Ward Wheelock, Jack 
Duff, Jim Jarvey, Marvin Pierce, Albert Die- 
bold, and Harvey Firestone. These men and 
so many others are the real reasons why I 
believe in business. I believe in their prin- 
ciples, their wisdom, their patriotism. I 
have witnessed their unselfish sacrifice in 
the service of our country. I have been as- 
sociated with them in the activities of the 
church, and upon their character American 
enterprise stands firmly. 

The journal of which I am editor affirms 
this broad principle and practices it. Our 
life stories of great Americans’continue to 
be one of the most popular features of our 
editorial content. Names I have mentioned 
are among those that have stood at the head 
of our columns. Also the great Christian 
labor leader, John Ramsey. And Mr. J. C. 
Penney’s Lines of a Layman is one of our 
most popular regular features. 

It is the intimate and personally acquired 
“know-how” that counts. Years ago in one 
of my earliest pastorates in Canton, Ohio, I 
had as president of my board of trustees the 
president of the Imperial Plow Co., Frank 
Neise. He just assumed that I would not 
be interested in Imperial plows until one 
day I told him that I had walked between 
the handles of an Imperial plow down a long 
Oregon furrow. I said that I would like to 
see how the old plow was made. Eventually 
I knew as much about the Imperial plow as 
the president of the company knew. 

In those days Saturday was a full work 
day, and some of you may be old enough to 
remember the week hours. With the pastor 
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of the First Baptist Church I organized a 
Saturday afternoon church baseball league. 
It was the second organization of its kind 
in the United States. When I went to the 
president of the Imperial Plow Co. to sug- 
gest a half-day holiday on Saturday, I had 
@ rurning start on his attention and sup- 
port. He threw around a lot of weight in 
Canton, Ohio. To make a long story short, 
Saturday afternoon became a holiday for 
Canton industry, and industrialists came 
with the other workers to see the games. 

We are not finally impressed by academfc 
thinking. We judge by results. We judge 
Christianity by the people who represent 
it, good or bad. We judge business by the 
men of business. I hope that you men 
will make a serious effort to personally in- 
terest your clergy in what you are doing and 
trying to do. Also what I say to you here I 
have said and I shall continue to say to my 
clerical associates. I do not believe that 
there will be a single occasion in which either 
you or I will be rebuffed. We need to know 
what manner of men we are, what our prob- 
lems are, what our ideals are. We need to 
know each the other man’s reason, his view- 
point, his ideals. 

For years, or from the time I was 10, Will 
Rogers was my intimate friend. I met him 
under unusual circumstances when he was 
doing rope tricks with a dog and pony show 
and after I had distributed handbills an- 
nouncing the show. Years later during the 
period of his appearance on Broadway when 
he took the place of his friend, Fred Stone, 
after Fred had cracked up in an airplane 
accident, we had time together. I was pas- 
tor of a Fifth Avenue church then and spent 
a good many matinee afternoons in Will’s 
dressing room while he made up. One after- 
noon we discussed a mutual friend who was 
then in public life and under severe criti- 
cism. Will sat on the bench in front of the 
glass with a towel under his chin. Suddenly 
he got up, threw down the towel, stepped 
over behind me, placed his hands on my 
shoulders and looking over the top of my 
head to the spot where he had been sitting, 
said, “Dan, you can't tell what a man sees 
when you are looking at him. You have to 
get behind him to see what he is looking 
at.” Right there Will made vocal my phi- 
losophy for public relations, my philosophy 
for relationships between the clergy and in- 
dustry, my philosophy for my relations with 
you and indeed with all other Americans. 
I never see life whole until I see it through 
the eyes of the other fellow and certainly 
as a churchman and clergyman I never know 
American business and I never know you 
until I see your problems, your hopes, your 
failures, your triumphs, yes, and until I see 
America through your eyes as well as through 
my own. 

Also I am still won as my heart is captured. 
The grip of a strong hand always holds me. 
Don’t send your preacher a booklet. Go to 
see him. Hand him the booklet when you 
say good-bye. And I shall try to practice 
what I preach. I'll not send you a sermon. 

Misunderstanding fills the vacuum created 
by a lack of understanding. Understanding 
in the area under discussion is equally my 
responsibility and yours, and misunderstand- 
ing comes as I live and work with you and 
as you live and work with me. 

Just 10 years ago a young man having 
finished his divinity course at Yale became 
the pastor of a church in Schenectady, N. Y. 
Conditions were in such shape that there was 
only one direction in which that church 
could go. The young domine started at the 
bottom. The war came along and put him 
into a chaplain’s uniform so that he had less 
than 3 years in which to compiete his mis- 
sion. But in these 3 years he demonstrated 
what I have been talking about. 
he called a group of his men 


together. They 
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represented all levels of business activity— 
banking, the shop, and of course living in 
Schenectady, General Electric. He sold them 
the idea that they could and should sell the 
church. When they became panicky and sug- 
gested that this was definitely not their line, 
he grinned and answered, “But you sell, don’t 
you? You belong tothe church? Your wives 
and children belong to the church?” He 
made clear to them that all he wanted was 
their selling ability. 

He had a plan. The men discussed it with 
Kim. He told them just about how many 
men there were in that city who were not 
in the church and whose families were not in 
any church. They spent a week end together 
in a hotel with an expert in the field of 
human relations. They organized an in- 
tensive and down-to-the-grass-roots, man- 
with-man “talk-it-over.” Certainly they 
didn’t carry Bibles and read passages. They 
did now for the church what they did for 
themselves and for their various enterprises. 
They added to these enterprises the church 
and included in their over-all personnel, the 
preacher. Before the domine went off to 
war the large, near-empty sanctuary and its 
Sunday school rooms were pretty well filled. 
And though he never lived to see what men 
see now, the thing he started, the under- 
standing he helped achieve, the unity in 
common effort he made dynamic, today 
demonstrates in Schenectady everything I 
would say. 

Finally, this unity demonstrates America’s 
first imperative in a time when the world 
rocks. The command to American unity is 
the first command. And without unity—not 
uniformity—the unity of all faiths, colors, 
races, and economic groups, America can 
only become a lost cause. 

My theme today is vastly more than re- 
lationships between the clergy and business. 
Inclusive of that it also comprehends the 
greater things. What we do here and now 
to achieve understanding, cooperation, and 
good will, helps make America strong. 


Excerpts From Address by Hon. Hubert 
H. Humphrey, of Minnesota, at Annual 
Convention of International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr.LEHMAN. Mr. President, our able 
and distinguished colleague the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], on May 25 was the featured 
speaker at one of the sessions of the 
annual convention of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, at At- 
lantic City, N. J. I ask unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp excerpts from 
this address. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We have a great responsibility this year. 
The future of our domestic economy hangs 
in the balance as we face increasing unem- 
ployment over all the United States. At the 
Same time on the international scene mil- 


lions of people all over the world wait to 
see whether international conflict can be 
avoided and whether they can feel free and 
secure to live their lives without war and 
without destruction. 

To a large extent what you and I do as 
American citizens will determine the an- 
swers to these questions. To a very signifi- 
cant extent what you as members of the or- 
ganized labor movement do wWiil answer these 
questions for ourselves, for our children, and 
for the people of the world. 

This is true because we live in a political 
democracy. We live in a country where the 
people have the responsibility to make the 
decisions. We live in a country, also, where 
increasingly the people are affected by po- 
litical decisions. 

There was a time not so long ago when it 
was possible for most Americans to live their 
lives and except for occasionally paying some 
taxes—and not too much of that—they had 
very little to do with the Government in 
Washington. Today, however, the situation 
is quite different. 

I need not tell you that labor’s rights are 
no longer secure merely through the process 
of collective bargaining with employers. To- 
day the rules of collective bargaining and 
the rights and privileges of organized labor 
are the object of political determination. 

Politics, effective political participation, 
must go hand in hand with the growth and 
the development and the maintenance of a 
strong labor movement in America. 

We seldom ask one another any longer 
“Are you interested in politics?” The sim- 
ple fact is that if we do not take an interest 
in politics we might as well make up our 
minds that our freedom and our very being 
becomes endangered. 

The Taft-Hartley experience in one major 
respect has taught us a very important les- 
son. You and I know that the free labor 
movement can never achieve its objectives 
when the rules of collective bargaining are 
stacked against it and when the umpire and 
the referee operate one-sided rules and reg- 
ulations. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has destroyed the 
neutrality of Government in labor-manage- 
ment relationship. The Taft-Hartley Act 
says to every American worker that no 
matter how you may fight, no matter how 
just is your cause, the orders are stacked 
against you and you haven't got a chance to 
ultimately win. 

There is a volume of evidence coming to 
Washington these days demonstrating that 
the Taft-Hartley Act is crippling the growth 
of the union movement, particularly in the 
South and in some of the other areas of this 
country where union membership is not as 
strong as it is in the industrial East and 
in the industrial centers of the Midwest and 
far West. 

I say this without fear of any successful 
contradiction, there will not be any labor- 
management peace in this country until this 
grossly unfair antilabor legislation is re- 
moved from the statute books. There can 
be no labor-management peace until the 
economic relationships between labor and 

nanagement are no longer settled by the 

general counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, but are settled around the con- 
ference table between employers and em- 
ployees, 

I want to say one more word about the 
problems of organized labor in the South. 
If democracy means anything, if freedom 
means anything, it means that working men 
and women have a right to organize and 
form unions of their own choosing. If our 
American heritage has any significance, it 
means that the right to bargain collectively 
must be protected and preserved. 

Today many hundreds of thousands of 
American men and women—yes, many hun- 
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dreds and thousands of garment workers— 
are denied this inherent right. 

Organized labor in the South today faces 
problems very similar to those that the o,. 
ganized labor movement faced all over Amer. 
ica in the late 1920’s and the early 1930's, }, 
faces threats of violence, coercion, flagrant 
brutality, and an atmosphere of fear ang 
intimidation. 

The economy of America, not just the 
economy of the South; in fact, our yery 
democracy depends on bringing to the at. 
tention of the American people the true 
facts of industrial anarchy which exists jn 
so many sections of the South. 

That is the way we in America face our 
problems. That is the way we in America 
dealt with industrial anarchy in the 1930's. 
The LaFollette’s civil liberties committee 
of that day brought to light the true facts 
of collective bargaining and the American 
people acted to correct these evils. 

Again today the American people must be 
told the facts. Enlightened citizenry anq 
an informed public opinion is our objective, 
I hope that the Senate Labor and Public wWel- 
fare Committee and its Subcommittee on 
Labor-Management Relations can help 
achieve that objective. 

For the labor movement and for American 
working men and women to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities, however, they must be con- 
cerned with more than just the Taft-Hartley 
law or the minimum-wage law—important as 
these may be. 

American democracy needs and welcomes 
an aggressive instructed political-action pro- 
gram on the part of organized labor. 

At this point, however, we must under- 
stanc ourselves. Political action does not 
mean top level strategy. Make it crystal 
clear in your own minds that elections are 
not won in Washington, D.C. They are fre- 
quently lost there, but they are not won 
there. 

Elections are won by hard work and by 
active participation in every voting precinct 
in this country. The essentials of a success- 
ful political campaign—the essentials as I 
see them are the following: A program, and 
I put program first—a program that meets 
the needs of the people, and one that |s 
worked out cooperatively with the rest of 
organized labor and the liberal movement 
Secondly, candidates willing to fight for the 
people. We have got too many candidates 
where you have to fight for them. We need 
candidates who are willing to go out and 
fight for you, to fight for the American 
people. 

Thirdly, there is a need of political organ- 
ization that belongs to and is controlled by 
and managed by the rank and file of the 
people. 

Finally, a clear-cut statement of the issues 
in language, in the simple language that 's 
understandable by all of the people. 

Now, my friends, if you have those ingre- 
dients, if you have a program that meets tie 
needs of the people, candidates willing ‘° 
fight for the people, if you have a } 
organization that belongs to the people 
they are a part of it, and if you have a cleat 
cut statement of the issues in language ts 
is understandable by the people, I sut mit t 
you no one can beat you, no one, There 
the essence of success, 

Today as we face the acid test for Amer'- 
can democracy, the 1950 elections, there att 
disturbing signs. One of the most sig! ule in 
of these disturbing signs is the frantic e“ 
by the Republican Party. It is eng: * 
“@ smear political campaign rather than Gis- 
cussing the issues which face the America® 
people. The Republican leaders are at\emp* 
ing to frighten the American people by T° 
peating false charges and by waving —_* 2 
flag. I know that the International Lacie» 








Garment Workers Union is well aware of the 
Communist danger in America. I know that 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
vnion was in the lead among the labor un- 
jons in America to rem’ She Communist 
ce from within its ranks. Those of us 
who really oppose communism, however, and 
yho have had the opportunity to oppose 
them and fight them and to defeat them 
kn w that the cause of anticommunism 
ers when it is made into a political foot- 
ball and when the charge is recklessly ban- 
died about. 

The liberal movement for democracy in 
America faces a dangerous coalition. Never 
in our history has there been a greater prop- 
,canda barrage against the American work- 
ainst the interest of the American 
than there has been during the past 
Ever since the miracle of November 2 
the soothsayers have been concocting some 
kind of a new witches’ brew to pour out to 
tl erican people. While we were cele- 
1d while we were patting each other 
on the back the old rear guard was in there 
lotting and planning every day of the week, 
vetting their machinery ready again for the 
onslaught. 

There is a dangerous coalition, a coalition 
thet distorts public opinion, a coalition that 
defies the truth, a coalition not interested in 
the presentation of the truth. 

This Dixiecrat-GOP coalition, under the 
lecdership of the Tarrs, the WHERRYS, and 
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s, has lost faith in America. They 
n our policy at home and abroad 
1e same wild irresponsible charges. 
2 it is the welfare state that they 

n id abroad it is our aid to Great 
Pritain and western Europe. 

I would not deny that there is some merit 

the Republican claim that the Fair Deal 

program seeks the welfare state as an ob- 
jective. The welfare state is a legitimate 
njective—one that is perfectly consistent 
with our traditions and with the current 
wishes of the American people. A _ state 
ch is devoted to the welfare of its mem- 
, a state which looks upon man and his 
lfare as an end in itself, is one I support 
and urge you to support. 

The United States began as a welfare state 
when its Constitution charged the Govern- 
ment with the responsibility of the “general 
welfare” of its people. In a sense, this was 
one of the great differences between this new 
country which was born and the tired nations 
of Europe in the eighteenth century. 

From that day until this day the history 
of the American development has been a 
history of providing greater welfare for its 
people, 

The political leadership exemplified by the 
Tarts, the WHERRYS, and the Byrps refuse to 
accept the fact that two World Wars and a 
major world-wide depression have changed 
our world. 

We are not the America of 1800 nor of 
1900. We are the America of 1950. We are 
the America which is the greatest financial 
power the world has ever known. We have 
to act with a sense of great social responsi- 
lity. We are the greatest industrial power 
In the world. We must learn to use that 
power maturely. 

The American labor movement, which rep- 
Tesents the essence of democracy in our eco- 
homic life, must recognize it has a responsi- 
y for international leadership. If de- 
Tacy is to prevail in the world, we in the 
vhited States must help it prevail. If we 
‘al, we fail with it. 
liberal and social democratic forces 
‘he world are our friends in Europe. They 
a to us for friendship and for assistance. 
bi must respond to them with our own 
‘Nendship and with our cwn helping hand. 
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Investigation of Military Government in 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Rrec- 
ORD a statement in support of House 
Resolution 425, which I introduced on 
January 12, 1950, and which provides for 
an investigation of the American mili- 
tary government in Germany and the 
civilian administration which succeeded 
it, and for other purposes. This state- 
ment should help us all to become more 
cognizant of the existing situation in 
Germany, and I hope will serve as a 
guide for the panacea of the now ex- 
tant evils. The statement and attach- 
ment A follow: 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF HOUSE RESOLUTION 
425 
(Introduced by Mr. Sapatu, January 12, 1950) 


This resolution (H. Res. 425) calls for an 
investigation of the American military gov- 
ernment in Germany and the civilian ad- 
ministration which succeeded it, to ascertain 
the facts which permitted or encouraged the 
reestablishment of cartels, the resumption of 
power by former Nazis, the resurgence of 
fascism, nazism, and the rebuilding of Ger- 
man military strength and war potential. 
This resolution would authorize and direct 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs to conduct 
this study and investigation, reporting to the 
House not later than June 1, 1950, or there- 
abouts. 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD GERMAN CARTELS 
AND CLENAZIFICATION 


The United States policy toward German 
cartels was laid down in JCS-1067 (Joint 
Chiefs of Staff) and the Potsdam agreement 
of 1945. Under these directives, the United 
States military authorities were directed, 
among other things, to break up the con- 
centration of German cartels and economic 
power. The basic philosophy was patterned 
after our own Sherman Antitrust Act of 
1890. Soon after the defeat of Germany the 
mandate to carry out the decartelization 
program of Germany was entrusted to the 
four occupying powers; however, these pow- 
ers failed to arrive at a common understand- 
ing of the problem. After the setting up of 
the bizonal administration for Germany, 
military government law 56 came into being, 
and formed the basis for all of our decarteli- 
zation policies. This law was promulgated 
February 24, 1947. At the same time ord- 
nance 78 was introduced in the British zone, 
To all intents and purposes these laws are in 
effect today. The preamble of law 56 reads 
as follows: 

“This law is enacted in accordance with 
paragraph 12 of the Potsdam agreement in 
order that (1) to prevent Germany from en- 
dangering the safety of her neighbors and 
again constituting a threat to international 
peace; (2) to destroy Germany’s economic 
potential to wage war; (3) to insure the 
measures taken for Germany's reconstruction 
are consistent with peaceful and democratic 
purposes; (4) to lay the groundwork for 


building a healthy German economy.” 
Paragraph 2 of law 56 reads as follows: 
“Cartels, combines, syndicates, trusts, as- 

sociations, or any other form of understand- 
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ing or concerted understanding between per- 
sons, which have the purpose or effect of 
restraining or of fostering monopolistic con- 
trol of domestic or international trade or 
other economic activity, or of restricting 
access to domestic or international markets, 
are hereby declared to be excessive concen- 
trations of economic power within the pur- 
view of this law.” 

Paragraph 3 of law 56 provides that “all 
economic enterprises having their headquar- 
ters in the United States zone and employing 
in Germany more than 10,000 persons shall 
be examined as prima facie constituting ex- 
cessive concentrations of economic power.” 

As regards our denazification policy, under 
the directives from the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Potsdam agreement (con- 
cerning the elimination from important posts 
in the German public and private life of 
active Nazis) the United States military gov- 
ernment enacted law No. 8 in the early 
months of the German occupation. 


FAILURE TO ENFORCE THE UNITED STATES POLICIES 
IN GERMANY 


It is an historical fact that the German 
industrialists, financiers, and cartelists con- 
tributed mightily to the rise of the Hitler 
Nazi regime in 1933. After Hitler came into 
power these interests worked closely with 
the Hitler regime to help it unleash World 
War II. On the other hand, American finan- 
ciers, industrialists, and bankers have worked 
closely before World War II with the German 
industrialists in order to enhance their own 
selfish interests. United States collaboration 
with German interests to the detriment of 


, the United States continues to this day. 


It would appear that the American-vested 
interests have not learned the lessons of the 
interwar period. As early as the spring of 
1942, at a time when the United States was 
fighting for its survival, the geopolitical 
section of the United States War Department 
which comprised a group of industrialists 
with German tie-ups, recommended that a 
powerful Germany be rebuilt after the con- 
clusion of World War II. 

Thus, it was no surprise that soon after 
Germany surrendered, American and British 
representatives of corporations which had 
invested heavily in German industries prior 
to and during the Hitler regime, appeared 
on the scene, either in the Army or as high 
Officials or as advisers and took charge of 
implementing our policy toward Germany. 
Among the Americans were: Col. Sostehe?:s 
Behn, Kenneth Stockton and Mark Sund- 
strom, of International Telephone & Tele- 
graph; Charles H. Powell, of Westinghouse; 
Brandon Gove, former head of Socony Vac- 
uum of Rumania; Robert E. McConnell, 
formerly of General Aniline & Film Co. (I. 
G. Farben); Peter Hoagland and Graime 
Howard, formerly of General Motors in Ger- 
many; Rufus J. Wysor, former president of 
Republic Steel, and many others. 

The New York investment house of Dillon, 
Read & Co. must be singled out in this con- 
nection because it has played a prominent 
role during the twenties in building up the 
German cartels and heavy industries with 
American money. Three of its leading mem- 
bers have played a prominent role in Amcri- 
can life for a number of years. These men 
were: the late Secretary of Defense, James E. 
Forrestal, former president of Dillon, Read & 
Co.; William H. Draper, Jr., vice president of 
Dillon, Read & Co.; and Paul Nitze, former 
vice president of Dillon, Read & Co., and 
presently chairman of the State Department 
policy planning board (see attached state- 
ment A). Mention must also be made of 
Draper’s son-in-law, Philip Hawkins, who was 
instrumental in killing our German decartel- 
ization program. 

Our: policy is and was to 
German cartels. 


destroy the 
Thus far, we have failed 
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arry out that policy and the people of 
rica have not been told the truth about 
iilures. Witness the fact that over 2 
), on January 8, 1948, former Secre- 

of War Kenneth Royall publicly 
od: “We have abolished the pernicious 


me perfectly plainly and in so many words 
that he was glad he was not in the Decartel- 
ization Branch because he did not believe in 
the antitrust approach. He said that all 
of his background had been with big business 
and his sympathies were there too. * * * 


discussed in the New York Times Mar.) 4 
1950, page 1—United States Fears Natio.’ 
ist Rise in Germany Despite Curbs, py p 
Middleton. On March 9, 1950, New y 
Times, page 1, SS Men Get Homes of y 
Victims, by M. James. 


. 


’ Not only have we not eliminated the 
1 cartels, but the same Germans are 
working with international cartels 

had helped to set up before 


ON COMMITTEE 
IN CONNECTION 
51S 


AND TESTIMONY 
THEREWITH—AN 


2 months after Secretary Royall’s un- 

tatement to tht effect that cartels were 

ited, pressure was brought to bear by 

knew the true facts about United 

utes decartelization policy. Secretary of 

r Royall then appointed a committee to 

the results of our decartelization and 

n policies in Germany. The 

was headed by a former member 

| Trade Commission, Garland S. 

-omprised two other members, 
eks, and A. T. Kearney. 


> WHO 


¢ 


i s; of the Ferguson committee 
resented to Secretary Royall on April 

, after extensive testimony taken in 

y and Washington. The findings of 
ymmittee were that not one single car- 

el was eliminated in Germany since VE day. 

It is worthy of mention that the results 
of the painstaking investigation made by 
Chairman FeEerRGusOoN and the able members 
of his committee, were given little or no 
publicity, and the report itself comprising 
over 180 pages was difficult to obtain, al- 
though it was public information. As a 
matter of fact, the verbatim testimony taken 
in connection with the Ferguson committee 
investigation has never been made public 
at all. It is kept under lock and key in the 

The chairman of the 
Committee on Rules succeeded, however, in 
obtaining theyerbatim testimony to be used 
in connection with House Resolution 425 
and this investigation. 

The reason the Ferguson report was not 

l zed and why access to it was made 

to the public, although contrary to 

desire of the Ferguson committee, will 

be revealed by the photostatic copies of the 

verbatim testimony by such individuals as: 

General Clay, General Draper, Colonel Wil- 

kenson, Mr. Bronson, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. 

Charles Collison, Mr. Coleman, Mr. Johnston 

Avery, Mr. Laurent, Brigadier Oxborrow, 

Gen. Arthur Wilson, Mr. A. Sacks, Mr. Mar- 

tin, Mr. Bartels, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Spencer, 
and others. 

The nature and essence of the secret ver- 
batim testimony taken in connection with 
the Ferguson committee can best be sum- 
marized by a statement made on January 28, 
1949, by Hon. Johnston Avery, former Chief 
of the Enforcement Section, Decartelization 
Branch, and presently an Assistant to the 
United States Attorney General (p. 102) 
when he stated: 

“I think the facts will support the state- 
ment that such men as General Draper, Wil- 
kenson, and Hawkins felt that the only way 
to bring about industrial revival in Ger- 
many was by rebuilding along the old indus- 
trial lines. We kept pressing Bronson, Haw- 
kins, Wilkenson, for additional decisions on 
Henschel, Bosch, VKF and Shoe Machinery 

the processing of which has been com- 
pleted and same lacked only approval by 
top authorities). I became convinced that 
they (the top authorities) had no inten- 
tion of allowing the dissolution of any 
combine or monopoly.” (p. 105) “I was not 
guessing altogether as to their attitude. 
On November 7, 1946, Mr. Bronson while he 
was control officer of I. G. Farben, had told 


And it was certainly no secret that Mr. 
Wilkenson (the economic advisor to Gen- 
eral Clay) did not believe in the decarteli- 
zation program. I believe he had been ad- 
mirably frank in that respect. However, the 
decartelization program was under the di- 
rection of these men.” 

The verbatim testimony of all the wit- 
nesses who were subpenaed by the Ferguson 
committee bears out Mr. Avery’s statement 
and is available to the members of the House 
Committee on Rules. 

Special mention must be made of General 
Clay, the former American Military Gov- 
ernor of Germany, whose attitude on decar- 
telization up to 1948 was above reproach. 
A typical instance is provided in his memo 
dated October 12, 1946 (ex. 25) to General 
Draper wherein he stated: 

“I don’t believe we can accomplish our 
purpose without striking out large corpora- 
tions in Germany. I personally and fully am 
in sympathy with the decartelization based 
on size until we can destroy conditions which 
did exist in Germany.” 

However, something apparently happened 
to General Clay’s attitude in this regard, for 
it is a fact that in the spring of 1948, Gen- 
eral Clay completely took it upon himself 
to reverse our decartelization policy. (See 
Exhibit 11-A.) Exhibit 11-A unequivocally 
shows that General Clay must be blamed for 
the complete reversal of our decartelization 
policies and for the failure to enforce MG 
Law 56, afore-mentioned. 

In a secret conference held by Clay with 
Bronson and Wilkenson, Clay stated: “That 
he realized that when his program was made 
public there would be a scream to the high 
heavens from the strong antitrust group, 
but that there had been similar screams be- 
fore as exemplified by the sounding-off of 
Martin back in the States, but that the 
screams had come and gone and there would 
probably be little more major interest to 
create a serious scream.” 


FAILURE OF UNITED STATES DENAZIFICATION 
POLICY 


Our denazification policy in Germany has 
been a dismal failure. An analysis made by 
John Herz in his study entitled “The Fiasco 
of Denazification in Germany” in the Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, volume LXIII, Decem- 
ber 1948, shows that 12,753,000 persons had 
been registered under the German law for 
denazification as members of the Nazi Party 
and its affiliates. Of these, 9,073,000, or 
nearly three-fourths, had been dismissed as 
nonchargeable. By April 1948, 2,373,000 of 
the remaining 3,209,000 had been amnestied. 
By June 30, 1948, the remaining 836,000 had 
been tried and 37 percent of their number 
exonerated. Of the 526,680 thus convicted, 
50.8 percent were classified as followers, 10.7 
percent as lesser offenders, 2.1 percent as of- 
fenders, and 0.1 percent only as major of- 
fenders. These findings were in the lower 
courts. The appeal tribunals as of March 31, 
1948, confirmed sentences on only 27 per- 
cent of the above convictions and the trend 
was to lessen and shorten the sentences. 

Of the 526,680 convicted Nazis, 430,890 re- 
ceived sentences composed exclusively of 
fines less than 1,000 reichsmarks (about $100 
of the then current legal market and con- 
siderably less than one-half that used on the 
extensively used open market). By May 1948 
only 1,677 Nazis remained in internment 
camps. 

The latest trends of the rising tides of 
nazism and nationalism in Germany were 


New York Times, page 12, German o¢ 


Accused by Police—Wuertemberg-Baden p.. 


gime Said To Be Balking Inquiry on Nan 
Then on Mar h 
13, 1950, New York Times, page 4, Germoy 


Court Frauds, by M. James. 


Rightists Drawing Together, by Drew 


On March 10, jos) 


oulle 


dleton. 
Witness an editorial appearing in 


4 


Christian Science Monitor of February 2 


1950, entitled “Mr. McCloy Calling the ¢ 
mans”: “We welcome his (McCloy’s) 5 
ment of American policy on German 
not because it unearths any unsu 
facts or newly discovered ways of 
with them. 
cating that American Officials are catch 
with actualities in Germany and be 

to understand why many Americans ) 
been disquieted about the applica 
American policy to the German q 
Unfortunately one speech won't bri 
mocracy to Germany, or rid that n 
latent Nazis, or of the ultranat 
which is so easily exploited by a 
forces in the country. Unfortunate! 
Mr. McCloy’s address contained a fair gq 
tity of material for self-congratulatory 
ment of the German press.” 

“Main theme of McCloy’s address: 
German leaders have paid too much 
tion to issues with ovaer countries li 
with France concerning the Saar, and 
enough attention to internal problems 
as unemployment. (2) There has be 
much thinking about a German Arm) 
Air Force, too little about the proc 
democratic government. (3) Too m 
liance on United States material 
enough recognition that the United 
has a right to insist that American 
not again be misled and 
strengthen Germany for military 
tures.” 

Another excellent article appeared 
Washington Daily News under date 
ruary 14, 1950, as follows: 

“From the northern Rhine region ! 
ward to Bavaria in the South, the sig! 
multiplying that militant nationalism 


misused 


Pan-Germanism are on the rise. In‘ 


press, government offices, industry, the 
versities, and even in the Bonn parla! 


1ve TI 


more brazenly in the open. * 


sident members of Chancelor 
Adenauer’s own Christian Democrati 


‘informed Leon Dennen of the W 


Daily News that Adenauer is now 

than a puppet of the industriali 
Catholic hierarchy and the former 
corps. * * * Two extreme rig! 
groups have merged to form the Ge! 


Reich Party, controlling 600,000 West Gel 


man votes. 

“Thus today, as after World War I 
Germans are being told that they we 
really beaten in battle, that they 
through the undermining efforts 0! } 
and saboteurs only. Before the th 
‘The Jews are to blame for everything 


it is the stab in the back.” Dr. Fra 


Richter, prominent member of the Nati 


Rightist Party, declares Germany ™ ist > 


fuse to serve foreign imperialists. T! 


be no collaboration in a military way De 


tween West Germany and the W 


powers, he said, until Germany has re _— 
her full sovereignty and the last occups*"" 
Dr. Kurt Schumacher, le one 
of the Socialist Democrats and recognizee ® 


soldier left. 


one of the chief supporters of real Ge 
democracy recently said that 6,000, 


Rather we welcome it si vale 








ad 
Cu 





“a led in Nazi gas chambers and tortured in 
neentration camps stood between Ger- 
mang and the civilized world. Wolfgang 
Helder, 2 Bonn parliament deputy and mem- 
per of the strong rightist group disagreed. 
“It was a pity, yes, that the Jews were done 
vey with in gas chambers, he said. Other 





means could have been found.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Howard Ambruster 
the Daily Compass of March 7,1950, carried 
le on Germans Send Pro-Nazi Here 
. Mr. Ambruster says that “The 
appointed Consul General at New 
: of the West German Republic, Hans 
ge- see is roundly de- 
iced as a violent anti-American and pro- 








Hitler anti-Semite in a petition now being 
ent to Secretary of State Acheson.” 
Recent newspaper accounts of one Nation- 


list Party meeting reported that the old 
‘g2i national anthem was being sung again 
in Germany. 
fet our policy toward Germany, as estab- 
n 1945, pledged that “German mili- 
m and nazism will be extirpated and 
lies will take in agreement together 
and in the future the other means nec- 
essary to assure that Germany will never 
eaten her neighbors or the peace 
he world.” 
In this connection, Mr. James Martin, 
former head of the Decartelization Branch, 
Am Military Government, testifying 
he Ferguson committee on January 
at page 7 of his testimony, stated: 
y presence General Draper and other 
I of the economics division in a 
rap.d succession of set speeches made state- 
nts emphasizing the need for German 
mic recovery and intimating that the 
val of Nazis from the ranks of indus- 
management and the threats of a 
rtelization program were retarding an 
ering German recovery.” 
Perhaps the most cogent reason for the 
e y of conducting a thorough inves- 
n of the failure of our occupation 
s is evidenced by a statement made 
’ Colonel Wilkinson, chief economic ad- 
r General Clay in answer to a ques- 
1 put forth by a member of the Ferguson 
as to his whole philosophy on 


























States policy (p. 9, Wilkinson Testi- 
| De cember 18, 1948): “When a group 
of rH editors from the United States were 
being briefed in Berlin on the economic 


situation * * * JI stated that in the ex- 

tion of the military government policy in 
many we were often faced with a situa- 
where we pulled on the hand of a man 
ying on the floor and wondered why he 
didn't get to his feet in spite of the fact 
het we had one foot on his neck. I ex- 
ined that the policy of the United States 
Government as set forth in the Potsdam 

ement and in the directives of the Joint 
of Staff to Military Government called 
portant measures on demilitarization, 
) tions, restitution, denazification, and 
de cartel ization, which in their execution 
could not fail to have a most disruptive 
efect upon the other policies of military 
government which were directed toward the 
Teconstruction of Germany.” 


CONCLUSION 


President Truman stated his position on 
December 2, 1948, at the first press con- 
ference after his election when he stated 
Hat the German cartels would not be re- 
vived as long as he was in the White House 
19, Ferguson committee report). 
Since then, although there has been a 
Change in the American military governor, 
the succession of Mr. McCloy to General 
Clay, nothing has been accomplished in the 
Held of denazification and decartelization, 
and indeed, we have recartelized and re- 
hazified and remilitarized Germany. 

ew of the foregoing facts, it is im- 
Perative that a thorough and complete in- 
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vestigation be made so as to enlighten the 
Congress and the American people on the 
subject of our demilitarization, denazifica- 
tion, and decartelization policies in Ger- 
many, and further so that we may know 
who the high Officials are in our Defense 
and State Departments who have been and 
are presently scuttling our basic German 
policy. 





ATTACHMENT A 


AMERICANS WHO Have CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
ScuTttinc oF Ovr Pouicy TowarpD 
GERMANY 


PAUL NITZE 


Paul Nitze was appointed recently as 
chairman of the Policy Planning Board of the 
Department of State. He succeeded Mr. 
George Kennan. Prior to this appointment 
Paul Nitze was Deputy to Assistant Secretary 
of State Dr. Willard Thorp, in charge of eco- 
nomic affairs. 

Nitze has been in Government service since 
1940. In 1942 he was connected with the 
Board of Economic Warfare (BEW)—his 
business being to purchase goods necessary 
to carry on war. While with the BEW he 
had extensive dealings with some of the 
prominent cartel representatives. One of his 
very intimate contacts was Maurice Hoch- 
sechleid, the kingpin of the tin cartel in 
Bolivia. ochschleid used to refer to Nitze 
and say that Nitze was one of the few men 
in Government who he could get along with 
famously. 

Intercepted communications between 
Hochschleid and Nitze reveal that Nitze 
was the recipient of favors bestowed upon 
him by Hochschleid. Nitze’s activities were 
brought to the attention of President Roose- 
velt, which resulted eventually in Nitze’s 
quitting the Foreign Econcmic Administra- 
tion in 1944. The FEA was the successor 
agency to the BEW. 

When Nitze severed his connections with 
the FEA, he was appointed adviser to the 
War Department because of his connections 
with James Forrestal, the then Secretary of 
the Navy—and his superior cfficer in the 
banking firm of Dillon, Read & Co., New 
York. 

In 1945, Nitze was appointed deputy di- 
rector of the United States Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey (USSBS), the purpose of which 
was to make an analysis of the strategic 
bombing since Germany's downfall. Nitze 
went to Germany to study the effects of the 
bombing upon Germany’s heavy industry. 
He, together with a group of experts from 
the USSBS visited the Ruhr industries and 
had extensive discussions with the leaders 
of the German heavy industry; the very same 
leaders who pushed Hitler to wage war (W. 
W. II). The United States investigations 
team in the Ruhr subsequently found a let- 
ter in the files of the largest steel cartel in 
Germany—Vereinigte Stahlwerke—to the ef- 
fect that the USSBS people gave an assur- 
ance to the German heavy steel industry 
leaders that a bridge of friends of United 
States, Germany, and Britain, was formed 
to protect the German heavy steel interests. 
Incidentally, the Vereinigte Stahlwerke to 
whom this assurance was given in particular, 
was established in 1926 by the Dillon, Read 
& Co. investment house of New York 
with American money which was never re- 
paid. It is strange, therefore, that one of 
the men who was vice president of Dillon, 


Read & Co., namely, Mr. Nitze, should have 


been appointed deputy director of the 
USSBS. 

After his survey of Germany, Paul Nitze 
and his group went to make a similar investi- 
gation of the effects of bombing upon the 
Japanese industries. In this connection it 
must be pointed out that our entire policy 
toward Japan has also been completely emas- 
culated. 
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Paul Nitze was appointed vice president 
of Dillon, Read & Co., at a very early age. It 
is reported that he was able to accomplish 
such a feat because of his marriage to a Miss 
Pratt, whose father is heavily interested in 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and 
General Motors Corp. 

Nitze’s uncle, Mr. Hilken, was the chief 
paymaster for the Kaiser sabotage team which 
blew up the Black Tom and Kingsland plants 
in 1917. The damage was $55,000,000 and it 
was #he greatest sabotage act in the history 
of the United States. 

Paul Nitze has been largely responsible for 
the scuttling of our postwar policy toward 
Germany while in the State Department, 
since his task was to frame our foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 





Memorial Day Address by Hon. Herbert 
H. Lehman, of New York, Before the 
Hyde Park Home Club 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on Me- 
morial Day, May 30, the Hyde Park 
Home Club, formed by neighbors of 
President Roosevelt in 1932, held its 
fourth annual Memorial Day service at 
Hyde Park. It was my privilege to de- 
liver the Memorial Day address on that 
occasion. I ask unanimous consent of 
the Senate to have the address printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Today the Nation is paying tribute to its 
heroic dead. We honor those who have 
fallen on many battlefields in our struggles 
for liberty and justice. We remember the 
sacrifices which those men, and others, have 
made. Today, we rededicate ourselves to 
the defense of the principles for which those 
men died and which again call for our com- 
plete devotion. 

We are gathered in this quiet garden be- 
cause this is the last resting place of one 
man who gave to this cause and to this 
country the last full measure of devotion. 

The last full measure of devotion. These 
are not my words. They are the words of 
that other civilian soldier of an earlier war, 
Abraham Lincoln. And today these two men, 
Lincoln and Roosevelt, so dissimilar and yet 
so alike, are linked in the embrace of his- 
tory, among the leaders of America’s heroic 
dead. 

It was only 5 years ago that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt died. Was it 5 years ago or was 
it 50 or was it yesterday? Time has as 
little meaning for a figure as towering as 
his, as inches have for the measure of a 
mountain. 

In paying special homage to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on this Memorial Day, we do not 
single him out as more worthy than the 
hundreds of thousands in America and the 
millions everywhere who have fallen in the 
fight for freedom. We merely recognize that 
he was and always will be a symbol of those 


lesser known men who yielded their lives, 
too, on the battleground of liberty. 

Of course our tribute cannot add to the 
deeds that were done or enhance the sacri- 
fices that were made. What we can do here 
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today is to enlarge our friendship with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and reexamine the 
causes for which he and the others died, and 
perhaps leave here with some new insight 
into those forces which moved him to the 
services which he performed. 

Even those of us who cherished the rich 
treasure of his friendship can enrich our 
knowledge of him. For he was many-sided, 
as the deep knowledge of both joy and suffer. 
ing make people many-sided. And here in 
Hyde Park we can see, in some perspective, 
that which gave him joy in the midst of suf- 
fering and that which gave him calm in the 
midst of tumult. 

I have read somewhere that it is the mis- 
fortune of the famous that they cannot know 
the lot of those who pass unnoticed from 
the cradle to the grave; that it is the mis- 
fortune of the rich that they cannot feel 
the constraining touch of nature and neces- 
sity; and that it is the misfortune of the 
always successful that they can'never know 
the feel of battle against odds. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was famous and suc- 
cessful. Yet by his own peculiar experiences 
and his own personal sufferings, he came to 
appreciate the lot of the obscure and the 
unnoticed, to feel the constraining touch of 
nature and necessity and to know the mean- 
ing of battle against overwhelming odds. 

This knowledge and this appreciation 
helped make him a compassionate man and 
an outstanding leader of men. This trans- 
formation was one of those accidents of 
which history is made. Happy accident, too, 
that there came to his side that great lady 
who, like her husband, is loved by mankind 
because she loves mankind. This pair be- 
longs truly not to America but to the world. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was what might be 
called a marginal man. He was of the rich, 
and yet also of the poor. He was of the west, 
and yet also of the east. So real was his 
acquaintance with mankind that he ex- 
pressed for them what they could not ex- 
press—their dreams, their hopes, their trials 
and tribulations. 

He had a creative way of profiting deeply 
from any occasion that brought him into 
contact with new people. He took away 
from a meeting with people not just a super- 
ficial impression, but the essence of a new 
experience. 

So in 1932, when he became President of 
the United States, hungry people, desperate 
farmers, and bewildered businessmen were, 
to Franklin Roosevelt, something more than 
statistics. They were men and women. They 
needed what he had once needed, courage 
and direction. He gave them courage and 
direction. 

He knew of suffering far more than most 
of us will ever know. He dealt with his 
personal problem of physical suffering with 
a dignity and strength that gave courage to 
all men who felt themselves handicapped 
in life. He lived silently and nobly with 
an affliction in a way which moved men to 
wonder who might otherwise have been 
moved to pity. 

No one who ever watched President Roose- 
velt ascend the ramp at Madison Square Gar- 
den carrying the weight of his large frame 
on the strength of his arms and hands, then 
reaching the rostrum, raise his arms in sal- 
ute to the people, could remain unmoved. 
For anyone who had seen this had seen and 
shared in courageous living. 

Only once in all his long public life did 
he refer to his handicap. But when the 
time came, and he knew that he must sit 
and not stand as he addressed the Congress, 
he had no false pride. He said simply to 
the Congress, as he asked their indulgence 
that the weight of his braces required that 
this time, he remain seated. 

So he lived greatly in a simple but pow- 
erful way. He made all of us feel that real 
problems could be solved; real barriers could 


come down; real sorrows could be borne 
silently and with dignity. 

This is the legacy which he left us. It is 
& creative legacy. We share today not our 
sorrow that he has gone, but his urge to 
move ever forward toward the day when 
all the people shall have food and shelter, 
warmth of home and loved ones, justice 
within our country and peace throughout 
the world. This is a good legacy, left by a 
man who knew that as we push back the 
barriers of class, race, and creed we find 
the fullness of life itself. 

These were the real and simple things 
which he taught us. But these lessons in 
living are only a part of what he left behind. 
And they account only in part for the great 
Gespair which filled hearts and minds the 
world over when he died, and for the pain 
which is not yet quite gone. 

I sat at his right hand during the 4 years 
that he was Governor of this, my well-loved 
State and was also his. I helped him in 
every way it was possible for me to help 
him. Yet it was I who was helped—in grasp 
and understanding of the problems of that 
day, and of the problems that were to come 
later. 

Governor and later President Roosevelt did 
not have a ready-made formula for all the 
problems of his day. In fact, he avoided 
formulas. His genius was in his ability to 
improvise solutions to problems as they 
arose—solutions which borrowed from the 
past and yet were very much geared to the 
present. His touchstone was, “Will it work? 
Will it meet the need?” 

Hence it is difficult to say what he would 
have done, in any specific situation today. 
What we do know, however, is that, to meet 
the problems, his actions would have been 
sound. He was the enemy of inaction, un- 
less that inaction, itself, were a form of 
action, President Roosevelt’s fundamental 
faith was that no problem was insoluble; 
it was only a matter of persisting until the 
right solution was found. 

How would President Roosevelt have felt 
about the growing threat of communism? 
And about the current attacks on the State 
Department and the Government Depart- 
ments generally? What would he have done 
about the threat of subversion and espionage 
from Moscow-inspired sources? And about 
the atomic bomb and the cold war? 

These questions occur to us often as the 
swiftly moving stream of events sweeps us 
down the rapids of these perilous times. 

We cannot answer these questions. Per- 
haps we should not try. We must only know 
that Roosevelt would have tried, as his suc- 
cessor is trying, to solve these problems with- 
in the flexible. framework of a basic devotion 
to democracy at home and a tolerant under- 
standing of the world abroad. No fixed 
framework of preconceived notions would 
have found him. No rigid obstacles of what- 
ever maguitude would have stayed him. No 
approach, however bold and unprecedented, 
would have frightened him. 

Because I knew the man, and his patriotic 
devotion to his country as well as his bound- 
less devetion to mankind, I am appalled at 
the endless repetition of the slander that 
President Roosevelt was naive or short- 
sighted or weak or even worse in his dealings 
with the Russians. 

I say that those who make such charges 
speak with little knowledge and great preju- 
dice. President Roosevelt was the grand 
architect of our victory over a savage and 
ruthless enemy. He was bold and courageous 
enough to take calculated risks in diplomacy, 
as all his generals and admirals did in mili- 
tary operations. That grand _ strategy 
brought the enemy to bay and led to his 
downfall. 

That this strategy did not succeed in solv- 
ing the basic problem of the relations of 
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Soviet Russia with the world is not to Prog. 
dent Roosevelt’s discredit any more than jt 
was to the discredit of Winston Churchi 
That problem had been with Europe and the 
world since 1917. It had its origins in con. 
turies of history. Its current manifestation 


bined to produce the industrial revolution, 
and all the consequences which flowed out of 
that revolution. That problem, too, can anj 
must be solved. But to attribute the pres. 
ent tragic state of world affairs to failure o: 
error on the part of Franklin Roosevelt js q 
base injustice and a sad reflection of ina). 
ity to understand the meaning of the present 
struggle. 

Today, despite these slanders, the fame of 
Franklin Roosevelt grows steadily in this 
country, as it does throughout the world. 
In many lands there are majestic boulevards 
named in his honor. In many a village jy 
far-off countries, squares and public build. 
ings bear his name. But these are only the 
products of men’s hands. A much more 
transcendental memorial is in the hearts of 
millions of men and women—yes, and chil- 
dren too—who know of President Roosevelt 
only as a remote and inspirational figure who 
fought in his land and in every land for jus- 
tice for every man, and for the liberation of 
the oppressed and the enslaved. 

In this world, convulsed by a conflict t 
is neither war nor peace, swaying on the ver 
brink of disaster, the name of Franklin 
Roosevelt means to many millions of men 
and women, hope and peace. To these mil- 
lions, Franklin Roosevelt lives on as a sym- 
bol of faith in brotherhood and understand- 
ing. 

High on a hill overlooking Washington is 
that shrine called the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. Here in Hyde Park we have the 
Tomb of the Known Civilian Soldier. Frank 
lin D. Roosevelt is famed and honored for 
his deeds. Wherever in the world there 
men called civilized, wherever the values 
liberty and dignity and humanity are rec- 
ognized, and wherever men dream of free- 
dom and of progress, there the name o 
Franklin Roosevelt is known and hon 
Among our enemies, as among our friend 
this name symbolizes the everlasting strugg!e 
upward which is man’s lot in this world. 


Why can we not somehow make us 
this faith which men and women in ey 
land have in Franklin Roosevelt? Why can- 
not this faith become the bridge over whch 
we may cross the seas of hate and susp.c.on 
which divide people from people? Why 
not the devotion which we in America 
for Franklin Roosevelt become a language !! 
which we can communicate with peoples wh 
are otherwise cut off from us? 

We must cherish no illusions about 
present world situation. Ahead of U 
darkness and peril. There is no simp! 
mula for peace and justice in a world divides 
against itself, with one entire sector of mon- 
kind under the rigid control of a brutal and 
tyrannical regime. Ee 

But if, in opposing this tyranny with & 
our strength, as we must, we fail to exhaust 
every possibility for avoiding the cata 
of a war which can spell the end of our civ! 
lization, we will have denied our ob 
both to the dead and to the living. We W! 
have betrayed the great trust which we 
We will have failed completely in our 
gation, not only to oppose the Commu! 
terror, but to save mankind from f 
aster. This is our responsibility. We 
escape it. 

On this Memorial Day, on this day ©! 
membrance of all our heroic dead, |! 
this last resting place of Franklin D R 7 
velt, we must rededicate ourselves to “5 
great task. 

As the tired and thirsty traveler 


e- 


is ree 
freshed at the roadside spring and continues 
on his journey with renewed vigor, so Wé 











must take resolve and inspiration from this 
occasion and this ceremony, to redouble and 
again redouble our efforts. 

In the shadow of Franklin Roosevelt's 
garden, in the shadow of his home, yes, in 
the shadow of his world, let us recall the 
words he wrote, shortly before his death, but 
which he never spoke: 

“Today we are faced with the preeminent 
fact that, if civilization is to survive, we must 
cultivate the science of human relation- 
ships—the ability of all peoples, of all kinds, 
to live together and work together in the 
same world, at peace. Let me assure you 
that my hand is the steadier for the work 
that is to be done, that I move more firmly 
into the task, knowing that you—millions 
and millions of you—are joined with me in 
the resolve to make this work endure.” 

Though he was not spared to carry out this 
high purpose, we, who are here, must still 
be joined together, under the leadership of 
his spirit, to press on toward that goal. 





Discriminatory Practices of Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with great interest and alarm, a state- 
ment by Gov. Chester Bowles on the In- 
ter-racial Commission’s report on dis- 
criminatory practices of colleges with re- 
gard to applicants for admission. Gov- 
ernor Bowles is presently the chief exec- 
utive of the State of Connecticut and was 
formerly the great and outstanding Ad- 
ministrator of the OPA. 

Governor Bowles calls attention to the 
discriminatory practices with regard to 
college admissions that prevails in the 
private nondenominational institutions 
of higher learning in his State. The 
same situation exists throughout our 
country, and I sincerely regret same. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, it would be in 
he best interests of our country and 
would strengthen the position we hold in 
the world if we could bring about better 

nderstanding among the various groups 
in the United States and thereby elim- 
inate such discrimination. Such con- 
structive action and understanding on 
our part would, I am confident, unify our 
Nation and our enemies would not be 
able to, from time to time, point out that 
we should first clean our own hands be- 
fore we attempt to show them that de- 
mocracy is the best and only intelligent 
‘orm of government. There can be no 
discrimination in areal democracy. The 
article, appearing in the December 1949- 
a 1950 issue of American Unity, 
follows: 

DeLay Is DANGEROUS 
(By Chester Bowles,1 Governor of 
Connecticut) 

The special report of the Inter-racial 
Commission on the question of discrimina- 

*The above is the text of a statement by 
Governor Bowles on the Inter-racial Com- 
Mission's report on discriminatory practices 


= colleges with regard to applicants for ad- 
SS510n. 
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tion in Connecticut educational institutions 
will be greeted by most of our citizens with 
mixed feelings. One phase of the report 
dealing with our Connecticut public tax- 
supported colleges—the University of Con- 
necticut and our four teachers colleges— 
will make us all feel proud. This study 
clearly establishes the fact that in these 
five public tax-supported colleges, Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Jews, and Negroes are ac- 
cepted solely on the basis of their scholastic 
ability, aptitude, and character. 

This, of course, is as it should be, Never- 
theless, it is good to know that these col- 
leges, in which all of us as taxpayers have 
such a special interest, have taken the lead- 
ership in eliminating all discrimination and 
prejudice based on race, creed, or color. 

The junior colleges and secretarial schools 
also have succeeded in eliminating discrim- 
ination against Jews, Negroes, Protestants, 
and Catholics. 


SHARP AND UGLY 


But the record of our private nondenom- 
inational colleges in this field of discrim- 
ination seems to be a rather dismal one. 
Some of us may not be surprised to find 
that prejudice exists in these institutions. 
But the commission’s report prevents us 
from closing our eyes any longer to how 
sharp and ugly that discrimination often is. 

It is quite true that these colleges do not 
shut their doors to minority students. The 
record shows, however, that among the stu- 
dents who seek admission from high school, 
a clear preference is shown for Protestant 
boys and girls over Catholics, Jews, and 
Negroes. Protestants are accepted in 61 per- 
cent of the cases, Catholics in 49 percent, and 
Jews in 41 percent. Superior students of 
the discriminated-against groups have a bet- 
ter opportunity than those of moderate scho- 
lastic ability. But in every group the evi- 
dence is clear. 

But this represents only half the story. 
Fifty-five percent of the students in our pri- 
vate nondenominational colleges in Connect- 
icut come from private, nondenominational 
preparatory schools. And here the discrim- 
ination is even more blatant. For instance, 
only 10 out of 31 of these preparatory schools 
in Connecticut stated directly that they 
would admit Negroes. The degree of dis- 
crimination against Jewish boys and girls 
could not be accurately determined by the 
commission. But the fact that only 9 per- 
cent of all boys and girls in private prepara- 
tory schools are of Jewish parentage forces us 
to some obvious conclusions. 

Another area of discrimination which 
could not be covered in the report involves 
the question of discrimination among the 
students at our private nondenominational 
institutions on the campus itself. The Uni- 
versity of Connecticut by action.of the facul- 
ty and the students called for an end to 
all discrimination on the basis of race, creed, 
or color in choosing members of fraterni- 
ties or sororities. But the action of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut is the exception that 
serves to set off the ugly fact that practically 
every fraternity in the other nondenomina- 
tional institutions is more concerned with a 
seventeenth century concept of social ac- 
ceptability, which is one of the things we 
fought so vigorously to eliminate in the Sec- 
ond World War. 

There are those who tell us that if we will 
only wait long enough that the conditions 
described in this report will eventually ad- 
just themselves. In spite of the extremely 
bad record outlined in this report, there is no 
question but that progress has been made in 
the last generation, and particularly in the 
last 10 years. But today our democratic way 
of life is challenged by the totalitarian con- 
cept of the Communists. There is a grave 
question as to how long we can wait for the 
slow process of evolutionary change in a pe- 
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riod in world history in which we are judged 
throughout the world not by our words, but 
by our deeds. 

I am deeply hopeful that not only members 
of the legislature but every thoughtful citi- 
zen in Connecticut will study this report 
carefully and will speak out in clear and 
unequivocal terms in denouncing the condi- 
tions which it has brought to light. 

I would also like to call, with all earnest- 
ness, on the heads of all our private nonde- 
nominational institutions and our private 
nondenominational preparatory schools to 
take action—forthright, vigorous action—to 
eliminate discrimination wherever it exists. 





Reeducating Germany With Nazi History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an article 
entitled “Reeducating Germany With 
Nazi History,” by Telford Taylor, which 
appeared in the New York Times Maga- 
zine of May 28. Mr. Taylor, as a briga- 
dier general, prosecuted war criminals 
at Nuremberg and later served as United 
States chief of counsel for war crimes 
from October 1946 to August 1949. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REEDUCATING GERMANY WITH Nazi History— 
A PROSECUTOR AT NUREMBERG URGES THAT 
Facts DIscLOsED THERE BE Usep To TEACH 
DEMOCRACY 


(By Telford Taylor) 


Everyone knows the old story about the 
German, the Englishman, and the French- 
man who wrote essays on the elephant. The 
German wrote a six-volume series entitled 
“An Introduction to the Study of the Ele- 
phant”; the Englishman, a pamphlet on “The 
Elephant and Empire”; the Frenchman, a 
sprightly and daringly illustrated volume 
called “L’Eléphant et Ses Amours.” 

The recent episode in Berlin when, upon 
the urging of Chancelor Konrad Adenauer, 
a@ large audience arose and sang “Deutsch- 
land Uber Alles” provided an actual and 
equally pat revelation of national character- 
istics. In attendance were the three Allied 
military commandants of the British, French, 
and American sectors of Berlin, who all re- 
mained ostentatiously seated during the 
singing. When the meeting broke up re- 
porters asked the three gnerals for their 
comments. 

The British general observed that the dem- 
onstration “was in shockingly bad taste.” 
The Frenchman—one can almost hear his 
weary Gallic sigh—remarked that he had 
“heard that song before—all too often.” 
The American commandant declined to com- 
ment, but one of his aides confided to the 
reporters that “the general hopes the whole 
affair will blow over.” 

Such hopefulness is typical of American 
attitudes toward the “democratization” of 
Germany. But the truth is that deeply 
rooted national feelings and issues do not 
“blow over,” nor can they be changed or 
solved merely by appropriating funds for 
ECA and the Air Force. 
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It has been the basic purpose of the 
occupation not only to disarm Germany and 
reduce economic war potential but to 
promote her “democratization” by means 
usually ‘ribed as “reorientation” and “re- 
educ: And yet it is in this very field 
that the occupation’s accomplishments have 
been I impressive. In large part this 
disapointing showing has been due to lack 
of ei and emphasis—in short, to an ab- 
surdly j tment of money, talent, and 
prestige Here was at once an emergency 

i: ‘tunity which should have been 

major national undertaking. 

s been a backwater in which a 
of able and sincere men have 
uliantily to hove the boulder with 


> inves 


he German Weltanschauung is 
undertaking which must be 
th a prayerful awareness not 
owers are limited but also that 
‘cy of the international ele- 
945 the Germans have seen 
the conclusicn that a na- 
trength is still its best 
ecurity. The appeal of na- 
es its greate strength from 
ngs and great failures of inter- 

1 idealism. 
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iny by world events are 
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tionalist line. The follow- 
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ng the Nazis ever did and were ex- 
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ears after the uncondit 
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than those in Naz 
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* * There was no crime 
committed which we or our 

also committed. 
mitted by American person- 
the United States seem so 
spect that is dificult to 
‘ricans could have resorted 

ial practices.” 
he public pronouncement re- 
the British military expert 
C. Fuller (in the magazine 
June 1948), the American 
Utley (in her recent book, the 
Vengeance), and Dr. George 
xresident of Hunter College 
before the Academy of Political 
April 7, 1949), who has recently 
pointed Commissioner for Bavaria 
zh Commissioner John J. McCloy. 

yurse, in any land of free speech and 
re will be wild words. But the 
r 12 years were cut off from con- 
the democratic Western World 
‘ted to a news and literary diet 
and distorted beyond anything we 
ne. As a result, most Germans 
rdinary informational background 
which helps us to evaluate the printed word 
and t tre obviously spurious or grossly 
exk ed 
The nary task of reorientation should 
be to lay before the Germans the true facts 
about the recent past and thus help to fill 
the informational vacuum left by the Nazis. 
For this task certain lines of endeavor have 
so far been slighted, rejected, or overlooked— 
lines which, even at this late date, hold 
consi promise. There is & vast ac- 
cumulation of readily available and highly 
effective material which has not been ex- 
ploited. I refer to the official German docu- 
ments which fell into our hands at the end 
of t! and which formed the evidentiary 

basis of the Nuremberg trials. 
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It is my strong conviction that these docu- 
ments, if intelligently presented, would be 
invaluable for purposes of democratization. 
My opinion is based on a number of gen- 
eral observations of the postwar German 
mentality and the German reaction to the 
occupation and democratization during the 
5 years since the end of the war. 

First of all, I think that we have over- 
estimated the reeducational potential of 
plugging democracy in the abstract and via 
the customary channels of propaganda, such 
as radio, press, and movies. We failed to 
take into account the fact that, throughout 
the Nazi era, the Germans were subjected 
to an incessant barrage of political indoc- 
trination, the hollowness and untruth cf 
which were driven deep into the German 
rind by the utter defeat and ruin of 1945. 
This taught the Germans a lesson, but it did 
not teach them democracy. Primarily, it 
induced a profound distrust of all opinion- 
forming ofMcial pronouncements and ex- 
hortations, and a bitter cynicism. Now, 
when the average German hears or reads 
statements about the advantages of democ- 
racy, American style, his impulse is not to 
weigh the truth of what is stated but to 
wonder what ulterior purpose lies behind it. 

ecc es although the young people of Ger- 
many share this suspicion and cynicism, they 
are immensely curious about the world. 
They are painfully aware that nazism cut 
Germany off from intellectual contact with 
the rest of the world, and are correspond- 
ingly hungry for information and new ideas 
about government and society. But democ- 
racy, as a political commodity, faces their cool 
and calculating appraisal rather than their 
eager acceptance. 

Third, we have tended to rely overmuch on 
what lawyers call autoptic profference— that 
is, proving the nature of a physical object 
by dis sp laying the thing itself in court. 
We have endeavored to show democracy to 
the Germans by holding up the American 
way of life for their inspection, admiration, 
and emulation. So far we have gotten lots 
of inspection, and the seamy side of our way 
of life has not escaped notice. Furthermore, 
we have, somewhat unimaginatively, stressed 
colorful and indigenous features of Ameri- 
can political liie—such as the New England 
town meeting—which are not universally 
essential elements of twentieth century 
democracy and which are of dubious export 
value 

In any event, democracy is not a thing that 
can be effectively displayed like merchandise 
in a shop window. Particularly when it is 
offered under the lakel “Made in America,” 
it is likely to encounter a sales resistance 
stemming from national pride. There is no 
doubt that this pride, mixed with suspicion, 
has measurably diminished the beneficial 
effect of the American information centers— 
the “Amerika Hause 

Finally, we have misgaged human nature 
in trying to make the Germans feel contrite 
by harping constantly on the death and de- 
struction that the Third Reich visited on 
other nations. Warsaw, Belgrade, Coventry, 
and Kiev are distant cities to the average 
German; what his compatriots may or may 
not have done there he is far from sure of— 
and he is by no means eager to find out. 
What the French or the Russians or the 
English say about this may not, he suspects, 
be any more trustworthy than what Goebbels 
used to say. 

The rubble to which almost every large 
German city was reduced is, on the other 
hand, part of everyday existence in Germany. 
Whatever may have been done to the Jews 
and the Poles, thinks the average German, it 
can’t be any worse than what has happened 
to him. Indeed, the stories of havoc wrought 
by the Wehrmacht in foreign lands gives 
many Germans a very considerable satisfac- 
tion. At least they were once cock of the 
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walk; at least the other fellow got a blacy 
eye. 

It is only human nature that the Germans 
are more readily and lastingly impresseq py 
the harm nazism did to Germany than by 
stories (terribly true though they are) 
ravages wrought by the Third Reich in ¢ 

eign lands. But the Germans cculd hardy 
help being lastingiy impressed by the t 
facts about what nazism did to Germany 
to German institutions. 
pose, the captured Ge 
are peculiarly 


of 


1d 
And for this sat Ts 
rman official documents 
suitable. They are Ger 

not foreign. They are contempor 15 
proof of what actually transpired in L Ge I 
many, not propaganda concocted to sell the 
Germans a democratic bill of goods.. Th< 
authenticity has been established he 
question by the Nuremberg testimony of the 
very men who wrote, received, or distributed 
them. 

Indeed, it is by means of these docu- 
ments—and, for the present, in this way 
only—that the lessons of the war crin 
trials can be driven home in Germany 
think that the High Commissioner's cffic 
not fully appreciated what is invo = 
Last January, in reply to a letter fr 
A. J. Muench of the Vatican Mis ir 
Frankfurt, requesting an amnesty for con- 
victed war criminals, Mr. McCloy wrote: 

“I feel that it would be very unfortunate if 
any considerable body of responsible Ger- 
mans should undertake to question the fun- 
damental principles on which the war crimes 
prosecutions were based or the judic 

undness of the procedure which was fol 
lowed and the judgments which 
reached in these cases. I do not think tl 
any German who sincerely believes in t! 
ture of Germany as a responsible and p 
ful member of the community of nati ) l 
reasonably doubt the enormity of the crimes 
of which the war crimes prisoners have bh 
onvicted or the fundamental princip! 
international justice pursuant to which 
were tried.” 

This, with all respect to Mr. 
cart-before-the-horse psychology. The legal 
principles of the Nuremberg trials are ! 
above controversy in the United States. And 
there is no reason to attempt to discourage 
such discussion in Germany. 

From the standpoint of “reorientation,” 
emphasis should be placed on the facts dis- 
closed in the documents rather than 
principles of jurisprudence, or on convi 
and sentences. If these facts are widely ais 
seminated and become part of the comn 
informational background of German opi 
ion, there will be little need to worry ab ut 
the German attitude toward the trials. 

The Nuremburg and other captured docu- 
ments tell an eloquent story of the course 
of German and European history during the 
very period which is still dark to most Ger- 
mans. They are therefore ideal material fcr 
educational use, and their meaning would 
be eagerly absorbed by German students and 
young people generally. They contain a vir- 
tually inexhaustible supply of clear prool 
of damage and decay in nearly all phases 
of German life under nazism 

For example, I know of no more st 
illustration of the corrupt effect of the 
tyranny than is afforded in the field « 
cine, where Germany once ranked so 
by the documents revealed during 
Nuremberg “doctors’ trial.” As carly 
April 1933, respected Social Democrat 
Jewish doctors in Berlin were publics 
graded and maltreated. Soon the esta? 
medical societies were dissolved and th 
tire professional apparatus was 
under party control. 

The prostitution of medical educati 
speedily accomplished; “political doctors *" 
S. A. and S. S. uniforms swarmed thr ug 
the universities and were appointed to ts 
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jeading chairs. Students were required to 
enend an ever-increasing part of their time 
in Nazi and semimilitary exercises; scien- 
tific attainments commanded less and less 
, By the time the war came, the entire pro- 
f yn was demoralized and its standards 
gebased, to the grave detriment of the med- 
icq] services of the Wehrmacht. From this 
low level, the path led straight to the in- 
e 





sakable and often superstitious: medical 

riments on concentration camp inmates, 
ishly contrived and fruitless as well 
; fiendishly cruel. All this emerges starkly 
1d dramatically from the documents. 

The same lessons are equally manifest in 
other branches of science, in law, and in eco- 
nomic organization. In the broader field of 
politico-military history, the impact of the 
documents is mo less compelling. No one 
who has read the memoranda of Hitler’s 
conferences with his generals will remain 
lone in doubt as to how the absorption of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia was planned and 
consummated, or who was responsible for 
sta > the war and subsequently initiat- 
ing such side aggressions as those against 
Norway, Greece, and Yugoslavia. 

The texts of such key documents should be 
part of the basic material for school and uni- 
versity instruction in history and politics, 
and should be widely available in libraries 
and information centers throughout Ger- 
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Certainly these documents would also help 
to accomplish the final discrediting of the old 
gods of German nationalism—the leaders of 
the Officers’ corps. The absurd pretensions 
of this inept, archaic, and unprincipled clique 
are mercilessly exposed in their own reports. 

Here, for example, we can see the German 
army reaping the harvest of its own stupid 

| brutal policies for the “pacification” of 
the Balkans by the indiscriminate slaughter 
of hostages in such numbers that the inhab- 

ts, instead of finding security through 

1 behavior, were driven into the ranks 

of partisans. The warnings against such 

tactics from German occupation officials went 

unheeded. The German generals thought 

ere being cold and realistic, but in fact, 

ley were giving an eloquent demonstration 

of the rigidity and lack of imagination char- 
acteristic of their caste. 

Gen. Franz Halder (chief of the German 
general staff from 1988 to 1942) and his fel- 
lows are busy these days trying to retrieve 
the prestige of the generals by blaming their 
disaster exclusively on Hitler; this is to be the 
Vorld War II substitute for the stab-in-the- 
back legend of World War I. Halder’s little 
hiet, Hitler als Feldherr, has had a phe- 
ial sale throughout Germany, and it 
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is highly important that this meretricious 
énd dangerous teaching be counteracted by 
unassailable documentary proof, circulated 
just as widely. 


Is it now too late for effective action on our 
part In support of the aim of democratiza- 
tion? It is easy to argue that the time for 
all this is past, that we have set up the Bonn 
overnment and must not now meddle in 
rnal affairs, that the Germans must be 

ved to work out their own destiny. The 
Cccuyation statute did not reserve any au- 





thority to the High Commission in the field 
of education, Will not the Germans spurn 
any further reorientation as an annoying 
interference? 


So far, Mr. McCloy has wisely rejected this 
Cefeatist attitude. The cold war, far from 
Teducing the importance of promoting de- 
mocracy in Germany, has made it a vital 
hecessity, basic to the success of our foreign 
Policy. Expansion and renewed emphasis— 


Including more money and the participation 

of leading educators—are gravely needed. 
But there is also much that can be more 

accomplished by 


electively nongovern- 
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mental agencies. Every gathering of Ameri- 
can liberals at which the German question 
is discussed ends in a demand for support 
of the liberal and democratic element among 
the German people. These inchoate pleas 
can only be implemented by establishing 
contact with such elements. A refreshing 
and constructive example is that of Roger 
N. Baldwin, who recently resigned his long- 
held directorship of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, and who is now helping to 
establish a German Civil Liberties Union. 
It is to be hoped that many other American 
institutions and individuals will similarly 
dedicate themselves to this stupendous 
task; there is ample opportunity and crying 
need here for intiative, imagination, and de- 
votion. 
NUREMBERG STORY 


The basis for the Nuremberg verdicts was a 
25,000-word indictment drawn up by legal 
experts of the four big powers in 1945. There 
were four counts: 

1. Participation in a conspiracy to commit 
crimes against peace, war crimes, and crimes 
against humanity. 

2. Commission of crimes against peace, in 
the planning, initiation or waging of a war 
of aggression. 

3. Commission of war crimes through vio- 
lation of the laws or customs of war. 

4. Commission of crimes against humanity 
through the murder, enslavement of civilians 
before or during the war, or persecution on 
political, racial, or religious grounds. 





Extension of Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
tension of rent control is of such vital 
concern to my home city of Chicago, I 
consider it highly important that cer- 
tain facts be brought to the attention of 
the membership of this House. I now 
insert in the Recorp a letter received 
from Mr. Leo A. Lerner, chairman of the 
Citizens Committee for Rent Control, 
Chicago, Ill.; the resolution adopted by 
the Citizens Committee and other or- 
ganizations in Chicago on rent control; 
a letter addressed to Hon. Martin H. 
Kennelly, of Chicago, by the Citizens 
Committee for Rent Control; the views 
of Mayor Kennelly and the City Council 
of the City of Chicago, together with the 
resolution adopted by the city council 
urging the extension of rent control to 
June 30, 1951: 

CiTIzENS COMMITTEE FoR RENT CONTROL, 
Chicago, Ill., May 26, 1950. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The citizens commit- 
tee for rent control is composed of labor, 
religious, and civic organizations who are 
gravely concerned with the crisis facing 
Chicago if rent controls are removed. The 
problem of housing in this city is well known 
to you. Chicago lags far behind other cities 
in the construction of both private and pub- 
lic dwellings. There is less than one-half 
of 1 percent vacancy in housing units rent- 
ing under $100 a month. Chief Justice Ed- 
ward Scheffler of the Chicago municipal 
court, which handles most eviction cases, 
warned that if controls are ended “there 
will be mass protests and perhaps some vio- 
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lence.” In this great under-housed city with 
thousands of families doubled up, and other 
thousands existing in substandard hous- 
ing, the abolition of controls would bring 
sky-rocketing rents to those very persons who 
can least afford to pay. 

The democratic delegation from Chicago 
is to be congratulated on the excellent fight 
they are making. This committee would 
like to be of service to you. If there are any 
facts or figures needed from this area please 
call upon us. 

Be assured that the great majority of per- 
sons in Chicago—the tenants—are behind 
you in this crisis. We enclose the resolution 
adopted by the affiliated organizations. We 
urge our representatives to take this expres- 
sion to the floor of Congress as a statement 
from the leaders of this city as to the true 
need of Federal protection for Chicago 
citizens. 

Sincerely, 
Leo A. LERNER. 


RESOLUTION FOR RENT CONTROL 


We, the undersigned organizations, gravely 
concerned about our own welfare and that of 
our fellow citizens, urge the Congress of the 
United States to enact promptly an act to 
extend rent control under Federal authority. 

We urge that the act include these 
provisions: 

1. Effective controls over rents to be paid. 

2. Effective controls over evictions. 

3. Authority for the national Administra- 
tor of rents to control or recontrol areas. 

4. Adequate provisions for administration 
and enforcement of all provisions. 

We believe that Federal rent controls 
should be extended after June 30, 1950, since 
the facts that caused Congress to enact the 
1949 act still prevail in most rent-controlled 
areas. 

American Veterans’ Committee; Chicago 
Industrial Union Council, CIO; Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor; Independent 
Association of Machinists; Independ- 
ent Voters of Illinois; Japanese Ameri- 
can Citizens League; Chicago Ethical 
Society; Jewish Labor Committee, 
NAACP; [Illinois State Conference; 
Public Housing Association; Urban 
League; and Chicago Tenants’ Federa- 
tion. 


CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR RENT CONTROL, 
Chicago, Ill., May 24, 1950. 
Hon. Martin H. KENNELLY, 
Mayor, City of Chicago, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Deak Mayor KENNELLY: Due to the seri- 
ousness of the crisis which the end of rent 
control would bring to Chicago, many citi- 
zens and labor groups have banded together 
to form a Citizens Committee for Rent Con- 
trol. The purpose of the committee is to 
bring to the attention of the public and to 
our legislators in Washington the wide- 
spread support for controls in this area. 
Already the fight for continuation of Fed- 
eral controls is being led by the Democratic 
delegation from Chicago in the House and by 
Lucas and Dovuc.Las in the Senate. 

Governor Stevenson’s appearance before 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee and your wire to the House Committee 
highlight the fact that Illinois and Chicago 
are the Nation’s number one “distressed 
areas”. Most of the rural areas and small 
cities have been decontrolled. New York has 
its own State rent control law. Therefore 
the task of protecting its own citizens by 
Federal controls falls to the larger cities 
where controls are still desperately needed. 

The committe believes that the official 
support of Chicago’s leaders for rent control 
must be made clear and vigorous. There- 
fore we recommend that our city council 
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pass a resolution stating the real and con- 
tinuing need for controls and endorsing the 
local opticn rent control bill. Further- 
more, that such a resolution be introduced 
by you, the mayor, stressing the official con- 
cern about the urgency of the situation. 
Such a resolution would put a strong weapon 
in the hands of our Congressmen who are 
making such a splendid fight for their con- 
stituent 

We look for the introduction of such a 
resolution at the May 25 meeting of the 
council. We shall continue to support you 
in your endorsement of controls for the pro- 
tection of Chicago citizens. 
Cordially, ’ 

Leo LERNER. 


CONTINUATION OF FEDERAL RENT CONTROL— 
VIEWS OF MAYOR AND City COUNCIL oF CITY 
OF CHICAGO, May 25, 1950 
Whereas on May 9, 1950, Mayor Martin H. 

Kennelly addressed a telegram to the Honor- 

able BREN cE, chairman of the House 

on Banking and Currency, as 


“The Honorable BRENT SPENCE, 
“Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Cu rency, 
“House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
mayor of Chicago I would like to pre- 
sent my views concerning the question of 
continuation of Federal rent control which 
is now being considered by your committee. 

“In Chicago at present there is less than 
one-haif of 1l-percent vacancy in housing 
units except those renting for $100 a month 
or more. This affects more than 95 percent 
of Chicago's rental families. 

“It is obvious and certainly should need 
little argument that removal of rent con- 
trols at this time and in such a market, 
would result in severe hardship to a large 
segment of this community. 

“There have been practically no housing 
units built in the moderate rental classifi- 
cation during the past 10 years. So rent- 
ing families will have no choice if controls 
are lifted. Of course not all owners are un- 
scrupulous, but there are some who would 
take cdvantage of such a situation, and this 
would result in severe hardship to many of 
our ci.vlzens. 

“It would be less than fair if I did not at 

1e time point out to you the financial 

under which many small prop- 

‘s have been operating during the 

ars. Statistics show that many 

ff small property owners have 

not been able to secure equitable adjust- 

ments in the rentals of their housing units, 
This should be corrected. 

“Large property owners, through their 
acccuntants and lawyers have obtained the 
adjustments to which they were entitled by 

of the small property owners in 
and  three-apartment-building 
y are still receiving the same rental 
y received in 1942. 
urging continuation of Federal 
ol I would also like to urge that 
tion adopted and its administra- 
il should take into consideraticn 
n both sides of the question. 
“MARTIN H. KENNELLY, 
Mayor.” 

And whereas the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency has approved a bill 
to continue rent controls to June 30, 1951, 
where such continuance is deemed necessary 
by the local authorities or the electorate: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the 
City of Chicago concurs in the views ex- 
pressed by the mayor in the aforesaid tele- 

9, 1950, to the chairman of the 
ise Committee on Banking and Currency; 
and be it further 


" As 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be immediately forwarded by air mail to 
the President of the United States and Mem- 
bers of Congress from Illinois, 

STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
County of Cook, ss: 

I, Ludwig D. Schreiber, city clerk of the 
city of Chicago, do hereby certify that the 
annexed and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of the certain resolution adopted by 
the City Council of the City of Chicago at 
a regular meeting held Thursday, the 25th 
day of May A. D. 1950. 

Witness my hand and the corporate seal 
of the said city of Chicago this 25th day of 
May A. D. 1950. 

[SEAL] Lupwic D. SCHREIBER, 

City Clerk, 


—_—_—————E—E— 


More Disappointment in Prospect for 
Taxpajers From Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARXS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Mobile (Ala.) Regis- 
ter. The editorial follows: 

More DISAPPOINTMENT IN PROSPECT FOR TAX- 
PAYERS From CAPITOL HILL 


Pending in the Senate appropriations com- 
mittee is the omnibus appropriations bill 
recently passed by the House, calling for 
about $29,000,000,000 to finance most Federal 
agencies for the fiscal year starting next July 
i 

It is the feeling of Representative Krn- 
NrITH B. KEATING, of New York State, and 
no doubt that of many taxpayers all over the 
country, that the Senate should go further 
than the House went in trimming the size of 
this so-called single-package money bill. 

“As I think back over the passage [by the 
House] of the omnibus appropriation bill,” 
says Mr. Keatinc, “I cannot refrain from 
pondering how appropriate is the title ‘omni- 
bus.’ The bill just passed reminds me of a 
nice, new, shiny bus. 

“This omnibus, jet-propelled and steam- 
heated, started out with the brave legend, 
‘Economy or bust,’ stenciled on the side. It 
limped back into the Senate garage covered 
with dust and amendments and all you could 
read was the bust. 

“The weary taxpayers, who had been taken 
for this expensive ride, were astounded at 
the fare which the driver demanded. They 
had been told that this year they were go- 
ing to get the economy size ride and had been 
promised that the fare would not be more 
than they had in their pocketbooks. 

“At the very last minute the driver relented 
and scaled down his estimates of the gas 
necessary to visit ail the Government de- 
partments and agencies. Somewhat re- 
lieved, the passengers settled back and 
counted the dollars they had saved. 

“But they were still overburdened with sub- 
sidies, pet projects and other mementoes of 
their trip. * * * The trip had cost less 
than they had feared, but much more than 
they could afford. And they still ran the 
chance that after they thought they were 
safely home, they might get an added bill for 
repairs from the Senate garage. 

“Every passenger ought to sit down and 
write to the repairman at the other end of 
the Capitol that they hope, when the bus is 
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overhauled, it will be found that riders have 
a refund rather than a further charge Coming 
to them.” 

If concerted, determined effort haq been 
made in the House, the omnibus single. 
package bill surely could have been reduced 
more than the amount of economies Claimed 
to have been written into it. 

Taxpayers are aware that this huge bill 
although designed to provide funds to oper. 
ate most regular agencies of the Government 
for the next fiscal year, does not cover all the 
demands for Federal spending, by a goc 
deal. 

For instance, the bill makes no provision 
for foreign aid or interest on the Federaj 
debt, two big items. These are among the 
spending demands to be handled separately, 

It is not yet indicated just what the Senate 
will do about trimming down the size of the 
omnibus bill. In the meantime, however, 
the general prospect as to 1950-51 fiscal year 
spending by the Federal Government is that 
the taxpayers will witness a continuation 
of extravagance. 

This Congress would do the Nation a real 
service if it would reverse the style of recent 
predecessors and choose the course of sound 
economy instead of extravagance in handing 
out money to spending agencies. 

The chance of the present Congress doing 
that seems, however, to be growing more 
remote as the session progresses. In short, 
the present Congress shows prospects of be- 
coming another keen disappointment to the 
taxpayers in its handling of the purse strings, 


Why Rent Controls Should Be Extended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
rent control due to expire June 30, and 
with proposed legislation providing for 
its extension to come before the House 
of Representatives sometime after June 
12, I am including in my extension of 
remarks a discussion by me of why rent 
control should be continued, broadcast 
over KWK, St. Louis, Mo., on May 14, 
1950. 

In the following questions and answers 
are some of the reasons why I sincerely 
believe that the weifare of our Nation 
requires that rent control be extended. 

I urge my colleagues in the House to 
ponder these reasons and I earnestly 
hope that they will recognize the driving 
necessity of such further legislation. 

The discussion follows: 

Are RENT CONTROLS NECESSARY? 

ANNouNcER. Here in Washington, the fight 
over keeping rent control another year IS 
growing more intense. Those who want 
controls to stay on tell us that without them, 
there will be a terrific rise in rents, 4 risé 
most tenants can’t adequately pay. 

Those who want controls taken off de- 
clare that landlords have been denied fat 
rent increases under the present law. The 
question soon will be voted on by Congres® 

Here to tell us his views on rent control 
is Congressman JOHN B. SULLIVAN, Eleventa 
District, of St. Louis. To start out blunt'y 
Congressman SULLIVAN, do you think rent 
control still is needed? 








Representative SuuitivAN. I do. I cer- 
ainly do. 
mune Why? : 

Representative SuLLIVAN. It’s wanted. 
And the reasons it’s wanted come in the 
letters I get—I and the other Congressmen— 
and in the cold bare facts. 

Question. Letters—from whom? 

Representative SULLIVAN. From people— 
people who rent. People who work hard to 
make ends meet. Wives who know how 
much has to be spent on food, on clothing 
for their youngsters, on other necessities. 
Husbands and wives who know the absolute 
maximum they can afford for rent. Here’s 
a letter, for example, from a middle-aged 
gentleman in the Eleventh District in St. 
Louis, which I represent. His job brings in 
955 a week for himself and his wife. There 
aren't any children. But—he says: 

“Last year we were put out of our old 
place; the house was bought, and the new 
owner took the downstairs while a relative 
moved into our flat upstairs. 

“We looked and looked for another flat; 
we couldn’t find anything. I took off from 
work to look, and some weeks I lost 3 or 4 
ays’ pay because my wife couldn’t get 
around so good and I had to find us a place 
to live. 

“The places we saw wanted much more 
than we could afford. Finally, one of the 
men at work told me his cousin was buying 
g place, and this flat would be for rent. 

“We went to see the landlord right away, 
and he was nice about it; he just said we'd 
have to take care of the repairs. There were 
three rooms and they did need working on, 
and the rent was $75. But we figured we had 
to have a place, even if the rent was higher 
than we figured on, so we took it. 

“We've been scraping pretty hard to get by. 
The landlord already told us the rent goes 
up to $100 if rent controls stop. 

“IT don't know what we could do then be- 
cause the wife can’t work; I don’t guess any- 
body would hire her because she hasn’t 
worked since we were married except keep 
house. I don’t know how I could bring home 
any more money, either. So please vote to 
keep on rent control.” 

That’s one letter. Here’s another: 

“We live in a rooming house because it’s 
all we could find. We have two rooms for my 
husband, me, and our three children. We pay 
620 a week rent now. It used to be $12.50 
aweek. My husband drives a cab; he brings 
home about $40 with the tips included in 
that. The rent has gone up twice and the 
landlord is trying to get it raised again. He 
gets $80 a week now from the people who 
livein this house. SoI just pray every morn- 
ing and every night that nobody takes rent 
control off because if it is taken off, I don't 
know what people like us will do.” 

Question. Those letters are typical? 

Representative SULLIVAN. They're dupli- 
cated hundreds of times. I get 50 letters like 
t to every letter coming in to ask that 
ent control be ended. Now, it used to be 
ta tenant could shop around and find 
place to live. That isn’t true any more. 
His choice is strait-jacketed. There are high 
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Tents on the vacancies—and there are very 
few vacancies, if any at all. 
Question. But Jonn, you think that if 
rent ceilings were removed, that more vacan- 
Ces would show up—and that rents might 
tise, but they’d level off in a short while? 
epresentative SuLLIVAN. Let’s not kid 
es. To begin with, we have too many 
es living in crowded quarters, dou- 
bing up, living in places that should have 
been condemned a long time ago. If any 
Vacancies would show up—at reasonable 
als—they’ll grab them. But with the rise 
Population—and in St. Louis, the popula- 
5 gone up an estimated 200,000 in 
10 years—we can appreciate the 
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vonem, It’s simply this—we’ve had that 
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rise in population—we’ve had an uncounted 
number of families living together in small, 
cramped quarters—and the Department of 
Labor now tells us that last December there 
were just about 1,500 dwelling units for rent 
in the entire St. Louis area. There just isn’t 
the rental housing available that people need. 
Now, as far as rents going up and then level- 
ing off—we’ve had an unforgettable exper- 
ience with that contention. Back in 1946, 
you remember, a fight was made on price 
control. We were told that if price con- 
trol was taken off, prices might go up but 
they, too, would level off and would come to 
rest at less than the OPA price. Is that what 
happened? No, there were exorbitant price 
increases. And the consumers paid through 
the nose. The same thing would occur if 
rent controls came off. The spiral would be- 
gin—and soon would be out of reach of those 
least able to afford an increase. 

Question. What about the cities where de- 
control has been tried? 

Representative SULLIVAN. Well, take Omaha, 
Nebr., for example. Rents were reported 
up 166 percent there after decontrol last 
November. Dallas, Tex., is another city. 
Rents went up 35 percent in Dallas. They 
went up 41.3 percent after Houston tried 
decontrol. And so on around the country, 
wherever decontrol was established. Did they 
come down again? You know the answer. 

Question. What does this mean in terms 
not only of money but in terms of people, 
in terms of national welfare and economy? 

Representative SULLIVAN. It means just 
this: With general rent increases, tenants 
would have to pay a lot more maney in rent. 
That would mean that they’d be cutting 
down on buying food, clothes, and other 
necessities. When people cut down on buy- 
ing, industry finds it has to produce less. 
That brings about unemployment. And I 
might point out that a jobless tenant often 
can’t pay any rent at all. 

Question. Do you take the position, then, 
that landlords don’t deserve any rent in- 
creases? 

Representative SuLLIVAN. No one has ever 
opposed fair and justified rent increases for 
landlords. I do take the position that the 
law must be fair to both, and that the fair- 
ness is to be judged, not by one side or the 
other, but by the national welfare and in- 
terest. Now, I would like to point out here 
and now that 10,787 St. Louis area landlords 
received authorized rent increases between 
November 1949 and the end of April. These 
increases alone amounted to $97,663 more 
each month for the landlords. They aver- 
aged almost $6 for each of the 16,958 dwell- 
ing units covered during the 6-month period 
by the increases. 

In April alone, raises in rents were O. K.'d 
for 1,608 landlords. These applied to slightly 
more than 3,000 housing accommodations. 

Question. Why, then, is pressure being 
applied for the end of rent control? 

Representative SULLIVAN. The pressure has 
a profit purpose. On the scales used to 
measure this demand that rent controls be 
halted, a sack of gold weighs more than pub- 
lic need. But let’s calculate again on the 
basis of more cold facts. Look through a 
St. Louis newspaper. See the listings of 
rooms and apartments and flats for rent. 
Most of them start at $80, $35, $90 a month. 
And the people who need rental homes just 
don’t make that kind of money. Those 
rents aren’t going to come down if rent con- 
trols are ended. On the contrary, they’re 
likely to go up. Well, we're told, a lot of 
people who are renting now will buy homes 
if rent controls are taken off. Let’s not be 
taken in by that argument, either. Again, 
the fact is—and the loan companies will 
tell you this—that an increasing number of 
American families spend more than they 
earn, 
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Question. Where will they get the money 
to buy? There's a limit to what they can 
borrow. 

Representative SULLIVAN. Equal with that 
is the fact that the backbone of our housing 
system is rental dwellings. Any break in that 
backbone will be felt along the entire body 
of our Nation. It would mean social and 
economic .disruption, hardship for many of 
our people. And this will remain a danger as 
long as we continue to have more people 
looking for places to rent than we have rental 
accommodations to take care of them. 

The public good will not be served by an 
act so ill-timed and so ill-advised as dropping 
rent controls now. Such a move would bring 
sudden sky-high rent boosts. It would re- 
sult in a chaotic scramble by families to find 
new rooms when they are forced to leave 
their old dwellings by rents which are raised 
beyond reach of their pocketbooks. 

It would mean cutting down for many of 
food bought, of milk and meat and vegetables 
and fruit, of clothes and household goods and 
appliances and the thousands of other items 
and services on whose steady and high pro- 
duction our good economy depends. 

Much stronger consideration could be 
given the arguments for ending controls if 
landlords now were not being fairly treated. 
But, under the present law, they are re- 
ceiving rent increases. 

I am working for a strong Federal rent 
control law—a law that will cover all States. 
We cannot depend on the exigencies of 
chance; we cannot anticipate that the legis- 
latures of our States all will come through 
and pass laws to protect tenants. 

Sound sense and reason—the welfare of our 
Nation—dictates that rent controls—national 
rent controls—must stay on. 





Growth of Alabama Busjness From 
1939 to 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, prelim- 
inary figures recently released by the 
Bureau of the Census of the United 
States Department of Commerce indi- 
cate a remarkable growth of Alabama 
business receipts during the period 1939 
to 1948. 

Examples of this growth are as follows: 





i 


| 1939 1948 


Retail sales...........- $436, 000,000 | $1, 631, 400, N00 
Wholesale sales_.....-- 415, 700, 000 1, 641, 100, 000 
Service trades receipts 22, 700, 000 80, 000. G09 
Hotel receipts_.-....--- 4, 800, 000 13, 000, 000 
Amusement business 

SIU tewcesnmneee 7, 000, 000 20, 800, 000 





The period also witnessed a remark- 
able growth in employment in certain 
businesses, examples of which are as fol- 
lows: 





1939 1948 
employees employees 








Retail trade establishments. _. 54, 774 





Wholesale trade establish- 
III a Iastnincenn cccnmamaeiaediilianmtaats 14, 636 26, 007 
Selected service trades_.......- 11, 333 0), 465 
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Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, no State 
in the Union has more possibilities for 
future growth and development along 
business and industrial lines than does 
the State of Alabama. Our great nat- 
ural resources of good climate, high an- 
nual rainfell, coal, timber, water power, 
industrial water, oil, gas, gravel, salt, 
limestone, iron ore—to name only a few, 
coupled with the enterprise of our peo- 
ple point the way to an expanding econ- 
omy in the years that lie immediately 
ahead. 

As a part of my remarks, I include a 
letter end statement from the Depart- 
ment ci Commerce: 

DzPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, May 22, 1950. 
uble CARL ELLIOTT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washingion, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ex.iotr: Enclosed is a copy of 
the prelimin ary release of the 1948 Census 
of Business for the State of Alabama, which 
I though would be of interest to you. 

If you have need for additional copies, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
NELSON C. PIERCE, 
Special Assistant. 


STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

UREAU OF THE CENSUS, 1948 CENSUS OF 

PusINrEss — RETAIL, WHOLESALE, SERVICE 

TRADES—PRELIMINARY 
ALABAMA 

Retail, wholesale, and service establish- 

ments located in Alabama showed a sub- 

stantial expansion in dollar volume of trade 

from 1939 to 1948 according to preliminary 

figures froen the 1948 Census of Business 

released today ky the.Bureau of the Census, 
United States Department of Commerce. 

Retail sales in the State during 1948 ag- 

gregated $1,631,400,000, an increase of 27 

percent over the $436,000,000 sales in 1939, 

> preceding Census of Business was 

ale sales volume in the State 

295-percent rise over the same pe- 

hing a total of $1,641,100,000 in 

mpared with $415,700,000 in 1939. 

trades an eg in the Census of 

. receipts totaling $89,9C0,- 

18 comp ed wit h $22,700,050 in 1939. 

pts moved from $4,800,000 in 1959 

00 in 1948. keen ent busi- 

‘ an pis of $20,- 


1e State rec 
1948 compared with ,000,000 in 


report 


nt in the State also rose over 
yeriod between 1939 and 1948 for 
ered by the Census cf Business. 
tablishments reported 91,366 
; for the workweek ended near- 
15, 1948. Of these, 74,791 
» full week, and the remainder part 
K The comparable total and full 
igures for 1939 were 54,774 and 
slesale trade establishments re- 
ytal of 26,007 full- and part-week 
es for the week of November 15, 1948, 
red with 14,636 for the same week 
9. For the selected service trades, 
ber 15, 1948, paid employees numbered 
the comparable figure for 1939, ad- 
r change in scope between the two 
3 11,333. 

ilar roles 1ses be ng made availe 
h county in Alabama. Final fig- 
‘seding the preliminary data for 
, will be included in a State bulletin 
1ed in several months. Similar data 
ide available in preliminary and 

ich of the States. 


—_—— 


Number of 
establish- 
ments 


Trade group and kind of business 


Retail trade, t 


Food 2 — 
Eating and drinking places 
General m erchandise group, gen neral ; 
Apparel group 
Furniture, home furnishings, appliance 
Automotive group daw ‘ 

$ ae ervice stations 
um » build ing, hardy re grt 
Drug : ar ‘d proprietary stores. 
All other retail store 


Wholesale trade, total 
Merc! 


are, S60. wsndnedasebeces 


| 
. | 
ant wholes 
Groceries, confectionery, mes 
Farm products, edible....-- 
»bacco 
ini home furnishings 


Fi 

A! cateitve sunelien 

FE! ertric “eo erchbandise 

Hardw , plumbing, heating 

Lun ber, construction materials 
Machinery, 

plies 

All other merchant wholesalers_...---.-- 


equipment, industrial su p- 


Manufacturers’ sales branches, offices 
Petroleum bulk plants, terminals 
Agents, brokers (merchandise) 


Assemblers of farm products.........-.....-- | 


TORO WO ivncecidedeseedands | 


Eelected ei 


Personal service 
Business services. ..- 
Automotive repa 
Other repairs and § 


Hotels 
Tourist courts ar 
Amusements 


1 Includes emy 


2 Not available. ~ 


All-American Conference To Combat 
Communism Wins Endorsements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp resolutions 
adopted by the State convention of the 
Ignights of Columbus at their meeting 
last month in Illinois. This information 
comes to me from Vincent L. Knaus, 
grand knight of the Knights of Columbus 
for Illinois, and I call special attention 
to the resolution endorsing the newly 
organized All-American Conference To 
Combat Communism, of which Rev. 
Daniel A. Poling, of New York City, is 
now the national chairman. 

here being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Realizing the seriousness of the times we 
live in, when over one-half of the world is 
enslaved by totalitarian communism, our 

people remain indisposed and idle to the 
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TaBLE 1.—Census of business preliminary results for 1948, by trade group—Alabame 


Active P. aid employe , Work. 
proprietors; Week en ned ne 
of unineor- » 1948 
porated 
businesses 
November 


wrest 


| 1948 sales and | 
receipts 


Total em- Full W 


1948 Ployees1 | Weex 
ploy 


A). 


27, 903 | 91, 26 


38, 000 11, 680 
0, 000 4, 005 
, UUO 2, 164 
WJ, OCO 1, 041 
. O00 1, 066 
4 000 1, 164 
5, 000 2, 886 

29, 000 1,172 
8, 000 £59 

74, 000 | 1, 866 


53, 000 | 2,037 | 
143, 000 


5, 000 
51, 000 
, 000 
+, 000 
23, 000 
51, 000 
. 000 

. 000 


2, 000 
74, 000 


784, 000 
000 
25, 000 
009 


7, 000 | 7, 006 


, 000 4, 198 
7, 000 176 
51, 000 1, 466 
, 000 1, 166 


| 
36, 000 169 
2, 000 166 
20, 769, 000 535 


threats all around us, to destroy our con 
tional liberties and our American way of life 
and the ogents and stooges of the } lir 
are ever on the alert to divide the America! 
people so as to render us impotent in the 
coming struggle of God against Satan. 

We make the following recommendatio! 
to this convention, to be transmitted to th 
local councils of our great State and Nation. 

I 

We recommend that under “good of the 
order” at the council meetings there be : 
10-minute discussion on the attendant evils 
of socialism and communism and the valu 
of our inherited constitutional liberties and 
achievements of the American way of life 
a competent speaker. That this matter > 
well and ably handled and that it be 
widespread publicity in the local pres 
sentinels of liberty—in our communities. 

“ i 


That a splendid publication on the sub 
ject just recited is Counterattack 
weekly four-page letter that not only expos 
the evils of totalitarianism, its agents an 
stooges here in the United States and eise 
where—names names and makes specific! 
ommendations on a week-to-week basis that 
gives us ammunition with which to fig 
our enemies, that is reliable and can be 
accepted and that each council ought to 
subscribe to this publication which costs 
$24 a year and which is cheap at the price 
and is now considered the No. 1 enemy 
communism here in the United Siates 
America, 
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That in order to destroy the ugly scourge 
of communism, there must be presented a 
united front against the enemy by uniting 
with other organizations recognized, as rep- 
resentative and national in scope and have 
a record and present a determination to fight 
communism and express and accept the 
{deals of American principles, ideals and ob- 
jectives and such an organization was just 
organized in this city May 13, 14, 1950 and 
known as the All-American Conference to 
Combat Communism. 

Our forces must be united and not dis- 
persed, our attacks must reach the objec- 
tives sought to be attained, because if we 
are not united, divided we will utterly fail 
and will never recover our lost constitutional 
liberties and regain the achievements of the 
American way of life. 

We, therefore, recommend that the Illi- 
nois State Council and the Supreme Council 
affiliate with the All-American Conference 
to Combat Communism, at once. 


Iv 


The the revelations at Fatima and the 
occurrences at Lipa demonstrate beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that in waging a war 
against this satanic ideology we must be 
spiritually armed and protected—that prayer 
and sacrifice are concomitant barrages to 
torm heaven to avert our threatened ca- 
tastrophe and destruction. 

We recommend the family rosary, recited 
daily, in the homes of our members. That 
the Knights of Columbus inaugurate in our 
beloved State—a 15-minute radio program— 
State-wide—under the direction of our be- 
loved State chaplain and bishop, to reach 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike—to a meth- 
od of prayer that has never failed and will 
not fail us now. 

That our council meetings, at the clos- 
ing prayer a decade of the rosary be recited, 
dedicated to the coronation of our blessed 
mother as queen of heaven. 


v 


hat annually in the State, as an observ- 
nee, of the Illinois State Council and by 
local councils—at a suitable date—we offer 
our prayers and hold an annual Communion 
Sunday in memory of Archbishop Aloysius 
Stepinac and Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, 
(and all other martyrs to the same cause), of 
the torture and struggle they underwent and 
now remain the symbols of freedom against 
depravity in government. 

That our beloved State chaplain and bishop 
be consulted on this program—to make it a 
fitting tribute to these two men and others 
of our faith that stood up against tyrants and 
confessed their faith before men. (In this 
connection we recommend the sale and dis- 
tribution of the Cardinal Mindszenty Com- 
Memorative Medal.) 

vI 


That there is no substantial difference or 
distinction in the brand of world commu- 
nism, whether it be Russian, Titoism, or 
Chinese, as all seek to enslave man totally— 
both in body and soul. That this totalitarian 
ideology is directed at America as an enemy 
and that any help of any kind given by our 
Government of our money or influence to the 
Russian satellite countries be roundly con- 
demned as action of disloyalty to the princi- 
ples and ideals many times expressed by our 
Government in world affairs. 

We recommend that our members, coun- 
cil and the State Council so express them- 
selves in letters to our elected or appointed 
Servants of all political faiths of our Gov- 
erument whenever the opportunity presents 
itself and not to quit for a time and leave 
the matter dormant but make it a barrage 
of ‘etlers until the matter is finally disposed 
©! and concluded. This is our duty and re- 
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sponsibility as men and we must be ever true 
to our allegiance to our God. This is not 
meddling in politics. 

vit 


We commend the excellent work done by 
Rev. Edward J. Duncan, director of the 
New Man Foundation at the University of 
Illinois, and ask his kind assistance and co- 
operation with his staff in the work of the 
Religious Liberty Committee and we present 
our solicitude to Rev. Robert T. Hutch, 
director at Carbondale, with the same objec- 
tives in view. 

Conclusion 


That in order to insure this committee in 
its great work throughout the State that 
our State Deputy continue to appoint a State 
committee on this subject, representative of 
the whole State and that meetings be called 
at least four times a year. 

Dated May 16, 1950. 

HENRY H. FONKE, 
Vice Chairman, Breese, 
BERNARD MILLBURG, 
Secretary, Morrisonville, 
Dan DOYLE, 
Alternate, Taylorville, 
Howarp Woopsvury, 
Father Marquette, 
Vincent L. ENavs, 
Chairman, Santa Maria Council, 
South Chicago No. 1511. 
FRANK J. PREE, 
Centralia. 





Plugging Loopholes in Our Tax Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, sometime 
ago I wrote a letter to the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, expressing my feelings and views 
relative to plugging the loopholes in our 
present tax laws. This is a statement 
that I would have made personally had 
it not been for the illness of Mrs. Sabath 
which precluded my appearance. 

I feel that the committee should give 
due consideration to my views set forth 
in the enclosed statement and, under 
unanimous consent, I embody both the 
letter afore-mentioned and the state- 
ment in the REecorp: 

Hon. Rosert L. DoUGHTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Due to the illness of 
Mrs. Sabath and myself, which I am pleased 
is not serious, I was precluded from appear- 
ing personally before your committee. 

Therefore, I submit to you the importance 
of enacting legislation which will eliminate 
the many loopholes in the present tax laws 
and at the same time eliminate the several 
tax exemptions to trusts, so-called charities, 
institutions of higher learning, life insur- 
ance companies, and the mining interest de- 
pletion allowances, all of which are evading 
Government tax in one form or another and 
which amount to hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually. If my suggestions be car- 
ried out you can easily repeal the excise tax 
and eliminate deficit spending. 
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All of you, I am sure, desire to bring about 
the reduction of the burdens that fall on the 
average taxpayers, as you so frequently point 
out. I feel that if you consider my enclosed 
statement, you too will come to the conclu- 
sion that it is deserving of your favorable 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. SABATH, 
Member of Congress. 


REPUBLICAN DUPLICITY 


Mr. Chairman, the President, in a recent 
message to this Congress, urged the inclus- 
ion in the proposed tax revision bill of spe- 
cific provisions for closing the many loop- 
holes in the present tax laws, and to repeal 
the exemptions presently allowed many cor- 
porations such as oil companies, life-insur- 
ance companies, and other corporations and 
organizations, on the huge sums used by 
them for purely speculative purposes. Some 
of our major education institutions are in- 
cluded in this category because of the tax 
exemptions granted in their original charters 
as charitable or eleemosynary institutions. 

Some years ago certain industrialists who 
had accumulated tremendous wealth con- 
ceived the idea of setting up trusts or foun- 
dations effective upon their death for the 
very laudable purpose of benefiting our in- 
stitutions of learnings, for research in medi- 
cine and other fields—to aid the needy, and 
for other worth while purposes of improving 
the general welfare. Among these are the 
Carnegie Foundation, the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation and later, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The profits from their operations were 
quite generally used for the specific purpose 
for which they were originally created. They 
have added to the material growth and wel- 
fare of our country. They were placed in 
a tax-exempt status because their income 
was used for humanitarian and worthy pur- 
poses. 

Realizing the looseness of the provisions 
of the present law, a large number of greedy 
individuals conceived the idea of taking ad- 
vantage of the law to serve their own selfish 
Purposes, with the result that in the name of 
charity and higher education thousands of 
so-called family trusts have mushroomed in 
the last few years, resulting in a loss of 
hundreds of millions of tax dollars to the 
Government each year. 

The Virginia Law Review of February 1948 
reported that there are in existence today 
more than 10,000 foundations of this type, 
and the vast majority are of the “family” 
variety. The actual number is not known, 
it may well run into double or triple that 
number. These trusts are very secretive 
about their business. They take the posi- 
tion that their finances are nobody’s busi- 
ness. They have long feared the spotlight 
of publicity and the possibility of legislative 
action to bring theminline. These founda- 
tions receive today preferred tax treatment. 
They are definitely obligated to justify their 
public sanction. The larger and older 
foundations have recognized this respon- 
sibility; annual reports are published and 
the public can ascertain where the income 
goes. All should be required to report their 
financial and other operations, and tax 
exemption should be limited only to their 
direct contributions to institutions with an 
active program for social welfare. 

Let me point out a few of the operations 
of recent date of some of these so-called 
trusts or foundations. 

The Hershey family formed the nonprofit 
Hershey Industrial School, which today owns 
most of the profitable Hershey Chocolate 
Co. Because of its tax-exemption status, 
operating costs of the company are not high. 
True, they contribute to the school, but it 
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would be very interesting to know the exact 
story of the millions of its profits that have 
gone into the building of a sugar empire 
in Cuba. 

In October 1948 a Chicago real-estate 
operator organized the Boston Foundation. 
Iis first move was to purchase and lease the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel on Chicago’s lake 

t. The real-estate operator is now presi- 
nt of the operating company, leasing the 
roperty from his own foundation. Its con- 
ributions to Chicago charitable institutions 
‘ar was $105,000, in tax-exempt money. 
It would be interesting to Know where the 
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balance of the profit went. 
A year ago one of the South’s profitable 
textile operations was turned into a tax- 


exempt foundation, involving its $34,000,000 
holdings. The community gets about $400,- 
000 in tax-exempt moneys—about equal to 
the taxes the company formerly paid locally. 
All of its other huge profit total is tax- 
excmpt to the Federal Treasury. 

Our universities and colleges have gone 
into business in grand style under this 
strangely overlooked weakness in our laws. 
Union College recently purchased all of the 
properties of Allied Stores Corp., one of the 
largest national department-store chains, 
The same college recently acquired the Abra- 
hamr & Straus property in Brookiyn for 
$9,000,000 and immediately leased it back to 
Ab am & Straus at low rentals under an 
80-year lease. 


Oberlin College owns Montgomery Ward, 
Sears, Roebuck, and Woolworth locations in 
many parts of the country. The University 
of Pennsylvania, headed by that eminent 
Republican, Harold Stassen, and a Presiden- 
tial candidate of that party, owns the Lit 
Brothers Store property in Philadelphia. 
Lit’s, of course, leases it from the University 
at a very favorable rental. 

Columbia University, the haven of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, owns the site of much of 
Rockefeller Center. Cooper Union owns 
the property upon which the Chrysler Build- 
ing stands. INew York University has gone 
into the inacaroni business in a big way; it 
is also interested in the manufacture of pis- 
ton rings, table china, leather goods and 
other products through the ownership or 
control of business institutions, all enjoy- 
ing tax-free status. Had these particular 
corporations remained in private status last 
year, they would have paid $1,500,000 in Fed- 
eral taxes. The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
realizing that noodle making was stretching 
the dougn too far, went into court to compel 
the university to pay taxes. This case is 
pending at the moment in our Federal courts. 

Meanwhile, the involvement of educational 
institutions in the field of banking, real es- 
tate, commerce and industry goes merrily on, 












Universities own haberdasheries,_ citrus 
groves, movies, cattle ranches, the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (owned by the University 
of C ago) and a large variety of other 


enterprises. Tle University of Wisconsin 
controls patent pools and collects royalties, 
Universities and colleges, together with foun- 
dations, have an annual income from their 
business activities of well over a half billion 
dollars annually. Were this income not tax- 
exempt, they would pay $173,000,000 in Fed- 
eral taxes annually, 

Realizing the danger involved in the rapid 
spread of this system, the Association of 
American Colleges has issued a warning that 
the right to tax exemption has been abused 
by many colleges, and should be watched 
very carefully. 

Some of our Republican friends in Con- 
gress are directing blasts against the coop- 
eratives for not paying just taxes. However, 
I want to point out the cooperatives are 
in an entirely different position from these 
so-called charitable trusts and educational 
institutions. Cooperatives are set up to 
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supply goods and services needed by their 
membership. Furthermore, about 30,000 
cooperatives do pay income taxes, while 
only about 5,000 do not. By selling goods 
to their members at reasonable prices, the 
co-ops have succeeded in throwing much- 
needed light on the exorbitant prices 
charged by many of the big private monop- 
olies, while these so-called charitable trusts 
and foundaiions, interested in securing all 
the profit they can possibly squeeze out 
of their commercial operations, do nothing 
that might offend the corporate giants they 
are nested in. The Biblical observation, 
“Charity covers a multitude of sins,” ap- 
plies very aptly to the operations of these 
family trusts and foundations of recent 


- years. 


An interesting light was thrown onto the 
operations of one of these so-called trusts 
some months ago as a result of the investi- 
gation conducted by the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce into 
the operations of Textron, Inc. 

This investigation disclosed that Textron, 
Inc., had employed the device of charitable 
trusts to a substantial extent as a means 
of acquiring risk capital which was used 
in its business transactions, such as sales 
and leases of plants and equipment and by 
substantial loans to Textron, Inc., and its 
affiliates. A number of trusts were created 
to provide the large funds this firm needed 
for its gambling operations. The operators 
of this scheme formed six different trusts 
in the New England area. First. The Rhode 
Island Charities Trust—named the city of 
Providence Community Chest as the sole 
beneficiary. The trust was formed in 1937, 
but testimony revealed that not a cent was 
paid to the Community Chest until 1945, 
and then the sum of $10,000 was turned over 
to it, During 1945, 1946, and 1947 the Com- 
munity Chest received a total of $85,C090 
from the trust, while the officers and the 
bank handling the funds for the trust re- 
ceived a total in excess of $140,000. This 
trust has never made an accounting to the 
beneficiary, nor has its books ever been 
audited. This is the story, substantially, 
of most of these so-called charitable trusts. 

But the most disconcerting and dangerous 
feature of all in the operation of some of 
these trusts is brought out by the experi- 
ence of the city of Nashua, N. H., with this 
corporation and trust. They purchased the 
Nashua Textile Mills in 1945, a mill which 
had been a mainstay of the economy in this 
community since 1823. Its previous owners 
were essentially manufacturers and not 
speculators in mill prop-rties. Through the 
cooperation of loyal local labor the mills 
and the community prospered. Textron 
closed this pl:nt shortly after acquiring it, 
transferring its activities in this field to 
Puerto Rico, where cheap, sweat-shop labor 
was available, throwing 5,500 real American 
workmen out of jobs and demoralizing the 
community. 

This is a clear indication of tax-free in- 
come misused to destroy American unions, 
and to blight the spirit and destroy the well- 
being of American labor. It is high time 
some action was taken to eliminate such 
demagogic and un-American practices 
through the inadvertent cooperation of our 
own Government. 

These loop-holes and tax-evasion schemes 
must be eliminated. If prompt action is 
taken, the present excise taxes can be re- 
duced or repealed as I have so consistently 
urged, and it would aid materially in reduc- 
ing or eliminating the deficit we are faced 
with and place the country in a sound finan- 
cial position. 

I am informed, however, that 10 of the 
Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, unfortunately, in combination 
with a few southern Democrats, are holding 













































































back the efforts of the Democrats who Seek 
to remedy the pernicious situation referreq 
to above. I fully realize these Republicans 
are under the influence of the National Asso. 
ciation of Manufacturers, among other pres. 
sure groups, which are cpposed to any {a'r 
elimination of these loop-holes in the Jaw 
The Republicans themselves should try to 
pry themselves loose from this vicious in. 
fluence and I sincerely hope that some of the 
afore-mentioned 10 Republicans will recog. 
nize their responsibility to the people anq 
aid the Democratic Members in amending 
the present law. : 

There is one more point I want to bring 
out clearly in connection with these lease. 
back deals made between the trusts ang 
foundations who purchase businesses, land, 
and properties, and the firms who lease 
them back at favorable long-term rentals. 
The rent they pay is a deductible item in 
their income-tax returns, again reducing 
the taxes they would otherwise pay to the 
Feceral Government, and also giving them 
an unfair competitive advantage over the 
small-business competitor. It is tending to 
build up monopolies more and mcre, while 
driving the small-business man to the wall, 

In the interest of legitimate, honest small 
business, and in the interest of the honest 
taxpayer, as well as in their own interest, 
these Republican members should join with 
the Democratic members of this committee 
who are trying to bring out a bill as urged 
by our President, and vote to eliminate 
these loopholes that are resulting in the loss 
of hundreds of millions of dollars of revenue 
to the Treasury each year. Not only that, 
but these same Republican members should 
vote with the sincere Democratic members 
to eliminate the exemptions that have been 
given to life-insurance companies, oil and 
mining interests, and other giant monopo- 
lies via the so-called depletion allowances, 
by which these groups have been able to 
evade their just contribution to the cost of 
government which protects and safeguards 
their far-flung interests, 

In addition to those now being charged 
with tax evasion, I have noticed that the 
steel and lumber racketeers have robbed the 
American people of millions and millions of 
dollars, I also observed that the textile 
manufacturers who controlled the price of 
textiles and the shirt manufacturers who 
boosted the price of $1.50 shirts to $5 and $6, 
saying the least, their actions have been 
criminal. 

I feel that their activities should be pene- 
trated as well as those of the war profiteers 
whose activities have been ignored. 


I feel, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that if 
the Ways and Means Committee fails to 
report a fair bill, eliminating these loop- 
holes and tax-avoidance schemes, the full 
responsibility will lie with the Republican 
members of that Committee, and the Re- 
publican Party will be foreclosed from 
charging that we Democrats failed to re- 
peal or reduce excise taxes as recom- 
mended by the President and which we 
Democrats desire. 

If the Republicans continue to opposé 
a fair tax bill, I shall insist in the next 
Congress that the number of Republicans 
on the Ways and Means Committee, a5 
well as on some of the other committees 
where legislation recommended by the 
President is held up in which the masses 
are vitally interested, be reduced so that 
the majority party as now constituted, 
and as I know will continue in control of 
our legislative body, shall actually have 
a working majority in the next Congress 
and work for the will of the people. 






















































How Does Rural Housing Affect Family 
Living? 
EXTENSION - REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT rE. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I asked a farmer who had just 
completed construction of an entire new 
set of buildings on his farm, “Just what 
do you think of this farm housing loan 
program which has made your new con- 
struction possible?” His answer was, 
“My wife got the house she’s always 
wanted, and she’s satisfied. I’ve got the 
new barn I want, so I’m satisfied. She’ll 
enjoy working in the new house, and her 
work will be easier, too. And my new 
barn’s as good as our old house used to 
be, so it’s taken a lot of work out of the 
chores and we can enjoy those things 
now while we’re young enough to appre- 
ciate them, and not wait until we’re so 
old that we can’t enjoy them even if we 
can afford them then.” 

I have heard a lot of comments like 
that, and each time I hear them I am 
glad once more that I introduced H. R. 
1373 during the first session of the Eigh- 
ty-first Congress. That rural housing 
bill, cosponsored in the Senate by Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN of Alabama, has since be- 
come the farm housing title of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949; and in 6 months has 
already made it possible for over 2,000 
farm families to have better housing 
than they had before or than they could 
have paid for without Government aid. 
An estimated 140,000 farm families will 
eventually have more adequate housing 
because Congress passed this law, and 
with that much improved housing in 
our Nation, the rural-slum areas will al- 
most disappear, 

But just how will this new farm hous- 
ing affect rural living? 

The home, whether it is a magnifi- 
cent residential estate or a small dwell- 
ing unit, is the center of our better 
human relations. The home which, with 
its surrounding environment, has the at- 
mosphere of being healthy, safe, and 
wholesome is the very essence of democ- 
lacy. It is where our good citizens are 
born, grow up, and take their place in 
the community and Nation. By improv- 
ing the home, then, we automatically 
improve the future citizens of our com- 
munities and Nation. 

When no real home exists, or where 
the home is inadequate, unhealthy, un- 
- and unwholesome, we are breeding 
disease, high infant mortality, and social 
instability. In slum and blighted areas, 
such as now exist in many parts of our 
rural South, we are breeding bad future 
citizens, families which may listen when 
foreign ideologists whisper, or who would 
be physically unable to fight for our 
country if we should be attacked. 

Have you forgotten that the highest 
Percentage of rejects for physical rea- 
Sons during the draft was in our south- 
em rural areas? 
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The kind of housing that a family has 
plays an important part in the success 
or failure of that family. Our homes 
should provide comfort, convenience, 
privacy, an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of personalities, an opportunity for 
mental and physical development, and 
the cultivation of friendships. How 
many of these six goals are actually pos- 
sible in the rural slums which are all 
about us? Not many. Yet with the 
hopes held out for 140,000 new farm 
buildings through Government aid— 
about half of which will be in the South 
where the need is greatest—all six are 
again possible. 

But if we are to accomplish this goal, 
it will require the united efforts of all 
of us, not merely the passage of legis- 
lation and the appropriation of some 
money with which to make loans. The 
things which can be done by individuals 
to help bring about better rural living 
are exemplified by the recent work of 
the Virginia Federation of Home Dem- 
onstration Clubs. That group made an 
unbiased survey of actual housing con- 
ditions and needs in their State, and 
published it under the name “Farm 
Housing in Virginia.” Then this book- 
let was used as a study piece by the vari- 
ous clubs, and each club set up some 
project which would help make better 
housing possible in their State. The 
same idea could be used in every State, 
and with any group which is really in- 
terested in helping farm families live 
better. 

How serious is our rural housing sit- 
uation today? A few figures may startle 
you, but should convince you of the need 
for better rural housing if we are to 
create a more healthy America. Did you 
know that 9 percent of all farm dwellings 
have no toilet facilities at all, and over 
80 percent still depend upon outdoor 
toilets? Did you know that only 2 per- 
cent of all farm dwellings have kitchen 
sinks? Only 29 percent have any sort 
of water at all within the dwelling? The 
most common source of water on the 
farm is a well or a spring—and only 6 
percent of the wells or springs in the 
South are adequately covered to pro- 
tect them from disease and filth. In one 
county studied recently, 90 percent of 
all the farm dwellings were without 
screens for their windows, and many 
did not even have glass in the windows. 

It is to correct evils such as these 
Senator SPARKMAN and I decided it was 
necessary to include farm housing in 
the Housing Act of 1949. Now it is 
possible for a farm family to obtain the 
housing they need for adequate, safe, 
and wholesome living; using Govern- 
ment credit if they are unable to obtain 
the improvements otherwise. 

Under procedures established by the 
Farmers Home Administration to admin- 
ister this program, certain minimum 
standards have been set up, and no farm 
housing loan will be approved unless the 
dwelling meets these standards. Let us 
see what some of these standards might 
mean in increased convenience to the 
housewife, increased safety to the fam- 
ily, and in more wholesome living for 
everyone who enters the new dwelling. 
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First, there must be ample room. We 
consider a city section a slum where the 
dwellings have less than one room per 
person average; yet the average of all 
farm dwellings is more crowded than 
that. But the FHA standards require 
that the new dwelling provide ample 
space for the entire family, not merely 
a@ place where they can be herded to- 
gether for the night like cattle. 

There must be adequate storage space. 
A farmer’s gross income is probably the 
smallest of any occupational field, yet a 
family which grows and stores its own 
food can live adequately from that in- 
come. The FHA standards require that 
the family have enough storage space 
so they can store all the food they need 
during the growing season, for use later 
in the year. There must be closets, too, 
for storing things other than food. If 
you go into most farm dwellings today, 
you will find them almost completely 
devoid of adequate storage space for 
clothes, linens, quilts, cleaning supplies, 
medicines. But the new dwellings built 
from loan funds authorized by the Farm 
Housing Act of 1949 will provide this 
badly needed closet space. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
that the Housing Act of 1949 can accom- 
plish for the farm housewife is to make 
over her kitchen into something which 
is the model of convenience and smart 
appearance. Running water will be in- 
stalled, built-in cabinets included, mod- 
ern kitchen equipment made possible by 
installation of plumbing and electrical 
inlets. Assistance in planning the kitch- 
en lay-out, too, will make it possible for 
the housewife to save many steps. 

For the 80 percent or more of farm 
families who still depend on the wash- 
tub for their bath, the biggest conven- 
ience added through proper use of loan 
funds will be the bathroom. What this 
means in added privacy alone will be 
worth the entire program. 

Suppose we stop for a moment and see 
just what has been done during the first 
6 months of operations of this farm- 
housing program. Reports of the Farm- 
ers Home Adminstration indicate that 
by June lst they had received applica- 
tions from over 20,000 farm families who 
desired housing loans to modernize or 
rebuild their farm dwellings. Of these, 
approximately 2,000 have already re- 
ceived loans amounting to $7,500,000; 
another 5,000 have been tentatively ap- 
proved for loans, subject to appraisals 
or title clearance. Another 5,000 are 
presently being submitted to county 
committees for approval. It is esti- 
mated that $25,000,000 will have been 
loaned to farm families for new housing 
by July Ist. 

Of the loans made to date, about half 
have been for complete rebuilding of the 
dwelling. Old structures with their 
leaky roofs, sagging walls, and unsafe 
foundations have been torn down and 
new, modern structures built to replace 
them. About a fourth of all money 
loaned to date has been for building 
other than dwellings, and three-fourths 
to rebuild or remodel existing dwellings. 
Water systems have been installed in all 
cases where it did not already exist, and 
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installations of electrical fixtures have 
also been included where not already 


availiable. 


In the 4-year program set up by the 
Housing Act of 1949, a total of $275,000,- 
600 \ authorized for rural-housing 


loans, and this would make it possible 





for en estimated 140,000 farm families 
to heave more adequate housing than in 
the past. With half the Nation’s farm 
population in the South, and. with the 
housing problems more acute in the 
South than elsewhere in the Nation, 
it is estimated that somewhere near 
75,000 southern farm families will have 
better housing under this program 
within the next 4 years. A thousand or 
more of these probably will be in north 
Alabama. 

The first loan in the Nation was made 
in Jackson County, Ala., and I had the 
privilege of attending the ceremony 


when the disabled veteran received his 
check, end have since seen his modern 
six-rcom house which replaced the ram- 
house he previously occupied. 


shackle 


The new dwelling has asbestos shingles 
on the sides, a fireprocf roof, a decorative 
front and back porch. Inside there are 
hardwood fioors, which are kept highly 
waxed and would grace any city dwelling. 
There is a nice fireplace in the front 
room, closets in each of the bedrooms 
and in the connecting hall. The kitchen 


has built-in features and—for the first 
time—running water. The loan funds 
included money to install an electric 
pump and to pipe the water inside the 
hou If the same house were in a good 
residential district up in Washington, 
D. C., it would sell for $12,0850—but the 


veteran built it for less than $4,300. 
The family’s first child, born recently, 
made its start in a new home which it 


will enjoy for many years to come; but, 
without this loan it might have been 
born in the drafty, unhealthy, impos- 
sible-to-heat old house. 

I am proud that I had a part in mak- 
ing it possible for this child, and thou- 
sands of others, to be born into a more 
American home atmosph2re than would 
have otherwise been possible. Let us give 
the same opportunity to all our farm 
families. 

I sincerely believe that a farm family 
will work harder, make more money, and 
fight to maintain a farm home if— 
should adversity strike—that farm home 
is a comfortable and attractive one. If 
the place is dilapidated and run down, or 
if it lacks the modern conveniences 
which make living worth while in 
America, the family is more likely to 
have an “Oh, what is the use?” attitude. 
They have less reason to desire to farm 
efficiently, participate in community af- 
fairs, or to share their homes with 
friends. 

I also believe the rural church and 
the rural schools will benefit by this new 
housing program. Indirectly, perhaps, 
but the church or the school is no better 
than the component individuals who 
make up its congregation or assembly. 
The child will take more interest in its 
studies and do a better job of preparing 
its homework where there is a good 
lighting system in the home, There will 


be less chance to pass disease from one 
scholar to another if the sources of 
some of these diseases are wiped out by 
home improvements. There will be a 
better comradeship among the pupils 
if the child feels he can bring his com- 
panions home to also enjoy the modern 
conveniences. And the church, de- 
pending as it does upon contributions 
from persons who attend, will find that 
with the prosperity of a new home or 
more efficient farming buildings, the 
farmer can come to church more reg- 
ularly and contribute more to its upkeep. 

The home demonstration clubs will 
benefit too. Families who might have 
once held back from attendance because 
they didn’t want to invite other club 
members to their homes will not have 
that reason for nonattendance now. 
And many of the lessons in good home- 
making, which are learned in home dem- 
onstration club work are not possible to 
practice in the present dwellings of our 
southern farmers, but will be possible 
under the new housing program. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


CF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting article was brought to my 
attention on a discussion of a diabolical 
scheme involving our State Department, 
which bears out my contention that, un- 
fortunately, the State Department gen- 
tlemen of our Government have been, 
end are presently being, influenced by 
shrewd, conniving British diplomacy. 
It is a privilege to insert this discussion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


A DIABOLICAL SCHEME AND OvuR STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


The Economist of London, a weekly re- 
view, stated in an article on Jordan, Israel, 
and the Arab world, that it was most likely 
that the Hashamite Kingdom of Jordan and 
Arab Palestine would eventually become one 
and that, as King Abdullah always relies 
on the Arab Legion to maintain himself in 
power, without its support, he “could not 
keep his throne for a week” and realizes that 
he owes his position to the British “who 
are responsible for building up, training, 
maintaining, and financing the legion.” 

Hence, it is obvious that the so-called 
peace negotiations, almost reaching fruition, 
between Jordan and Israel, were merely a 
blind toearn how much Israel was ready to 
concede in order to attain peace, so that 
British Bevin might estimate how much to 
demand of Israel by way of the threat of 
the British concocted and controlled Muiti’s 
Arab League and of the heavy armament 
Great Britain has been intrcducing among 
the Arab States that might be prepared for 
the second round, in the hope of recapturing 
all of Palestine and the Arab world under 
British suzerainty. All else is camouflage. 
Abdullah’s surrender to the Arab League was 
a foregone conclusion as soon as Britain 
thought the time ripe. 

Handing over Arab Palestine to Abdullah 
is tantamount to turning it over to the 
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British. Is there any legal or logical rea. 
son why Jordan should be permitted, py a 
mere unilateral declaration, in view of the 
UN resolution of November 29, 1947, or an, 
subsequent events, to annex Arab Palestin. 
and thus become a constantly thr a 
thorn in Israel's sides? 

The chief disappointment, however, {s 
the agreement with this diabolical schema 
manifested by our State Department e 

When will it recognize that America’s no. 
quiescence to the British Foreign Office om. 
spiracies is entirely out of harmony with 
American interests? These demand a stro: , 
democratic, and industrialized Middie Ea 
not a Middle East eroded and milked ¢ 
the greedy appetite of British colonj 1 
The willingness of certain influcntial m: .- 
bers of our State Department to follow the 
British line wherever it happens to lead, 
surely is as fit a subject for coneresgi nal 
investization as was the activity of those 
other men who were fascinated by the Com 
munist idea and who have done co my 
incalculable harm through their influence 
in the making and carrying out of Amcri. 
can policy. Whether consciously or uncon. 
sciously, a subversion of our policy in fa. 
vor of the British is quite as dancerous tg 
our welfare as one in favor of the Commu. 
nists, 
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Kansas ia the Springtime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY DARBY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. DARBY. Mr. President, spring in 
Kansas is beautiful and picturesque, es- 
pecially at this time of year in the en- 
chanting Flint Hills in southeastern 
Kansas. Within this vast agricultural 
area, one may gaze. from hill to hill ob- 
serving Herefords grazing against a back- 
drop of oil derricks—and silos, that 
seemingly stand guard like sentinels 
spaced across the sweep of grasslands. 
Few writers are more capable of captur- 
ing on paper the magnificence of such 
splendor than Mr. M. Seaton, publisher 
of the Coffeyville (Kans.) Daily Journal. 
He is one of our outstanding journalists 
and civic leaders—a young and very Ca- 
pable one—whom we Kansans proudly 
admire. 

The Flint Hills country, covered with 
the famous blue-stem grasses, makes the 
best pasture land in the world. Cattle 
gain more weight per day in this area 
than in any other section. Because of 
the importance of this district in my 
State to the livestock industry, I want to 
call to the attention of my colleagues and 
other readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an editorial by Mr. Seaton, entitled 
“Spring in the Flint Hills.” I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be inserted in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. ; 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcor?, 
as follows: 

SPRING IN THE FLINT HILLS 


One of the loveliest experiences of 
in southeast Kansas is a trip acr 


spring 
s the 


Flint Hills on a lezy, sunny day. 








Last week we drove down against the 

dusty wind from Abilene to El Dorado, on 
gown to Winfield, and then to Coffeyville. 
As we turned east across the hills of Cowley 
county the wind dropped, and from Win- 
field to Sedan the beauty of the blue stem 
country spread out around us. 
Nature was in a pleasant mood the day 
she designed Chautauqua and Cowley coun- 
ties. The hills roll like swells in the open 
ocean. Streams turn and twist in the 
troughs, bordered with the green of bud- 
ding trees. As your eyes travel up or down 
the stream from the highway they are met 
with the wondrous beauty of redbud trees, 
pending gently forward over the current as 
if they were bowing in a watery minuet. 

High up in the grassland, spotted here and 
there like diamonds on a velvet cloth, are 
man-made ponds whose waters gleam as 
brizht blue in the sun as mountain lakes. 
om high points in the hills one can see 
ahead vistas of promised beauty 

srouded in the mist of distance. At nearly 
y turn similar scenes reappear, changing 
slightly as one advances but only as friends 
ange with time’s advance, basically the 
ne with just the shade of difference that 
ightens interest. 
Herefords graze against a back-drop of oil 
errick: Silos stand guard, symmetrical 
inels spaced across the sweep of grass- 
lar Nestling in safety beside these guar- 
cians stand the farmhouses of cattlemen. 

The beauty of the Flint Hills in spring is 
the ki.d of beauty some women have: The 
smiling, kindly face that gives assurance of 
a peaceful mind and loving heart. 

To drop down into the valley of Sedan 
after a drive across the western hills is the 
perfect homecoming. 
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Potential for Prosperity: Peaceful Trade 
Between Israel and Rest of Middle 
East 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


_ Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, a very 
interesting article on trade and com- 
merce in the Middle East appeared in 
the magazine Israel Speaks, the May 26 
issue. It is my firm belief that through 
trade and commerce lies the road to 
peace and prosperity. 

Mr. Nortman, the author of this arti- 
cle, is an economist on the staff of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, and is au- 
thor of the agency’s definitive brochure, 
Investing in Israel. 

Porte NTIAL FOR PROSPERITY: PEACEFUL TRADE 

BETWEEN ISRAEL AND REST OF MIDDLE East 

(By P. Bernard Nortman) 
From an economic viewpoint, Israel and 
tl & states of the Middle East complement 
fach other to @ very marked degree. The 
Arab countries produce many of Israel’s 
needs, while Israel turns out products essen- 
ial to the people of the Middle East. 

The Middle East includes not only the 
Arab States (Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Trans- 
jordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Iraq), which 
at present carry on little or no trade with 
Israel, but also Turkey, Iran, Ethiopia, Aden 
&ad Cyprus, which at present—especially 
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Turkey—carry on extensive trade with 
Israel. 

When trade relations between Israel and 
the Arab States are resumed in the future, 
Many areas of economic cooperation can be 
worked out—not only in the exchange of 
products, but for mutual assistance in de- 
veloping agriculture, industries, banking, in- 
surance and shipping, and in such public 
services as social hygiene and education for 
the Arab States. 


NINETY MILLION PEOPLE 


In the Middle East area live 90 million 
people, 80 percent to 90 percent of whom 
are tied to the soil as peasants, engaged in 
primitive agriculture, barely earning subsist- 
ence for themselves. Nevertheless, sharp 
though the contrast may be between a mod- 
ern standard and their present way of life, 
these 90 million souls are potential custom- 
ers for the fruits of modern industry. In 
Israel, on the other hand, only 20 percent 
of the people are engaged in agriculture, 
while 80 percent are involved in industry, 
commerce, trade and the professions. 

The occupational distribution of the peo- 
ple of the Middle East has deep economic 
significance. First, since the Arab coun- 
tries produce the same things, mainly food 
and raw materials, they have little need to 
trade with each other. This is borne out by 
the relatively little trade, with few excep- 
tions, that now exists among them. 

Second, although the Arabs do not have 
to trade with each other, Israel can provide 
& large market for middle-eastern food and 
raw materials, with which the demands of 
its population and industries can be met. 
What can the Arab countries receive in 
return from Israel? The answer is: A vast 
variety of semi-finished products, machinery 
and finished consumers’ goods. Even with 
the low subsistence level of the Middle East, 
there are at present millions of actual cus- 
tomers in this area able to pay for goods. 

The accompanying chart indicates the 
type of trade which Israel and other Middle 
East nations can carry on with each other. 
For example, Israel can get grains, leather, 
manganese, iron ore, oil, phosphate rock from 
Egypt, while Egypt can buy a whole variety 
of metal products, diamonds, shoes, chemi- 
cals, pharmaceuticals and citrus fruits from 
Israel. It is possible to multiply this one 
example many times over for each of the 
Middle East countries. 

Third, trade between Israel and the rest 
of the Middle East would help alleviate the 
foreign-exchange difficulties which exist in 
all these countries. 

Beneficial as the exchange of raw ma- 
terials and food from the Arab countries 
for finished products from Israel would be 
to the economy of each, economic relations 
between the two can achieve even higher 
goals. These are countries, which, com- 
pared with American standards, economi- 
cally are still in the eighteenth century. 
Each could help bring the other up to mod- 
ern standards—Israel, by offering its skilled 
and professional labor, her neighbors, their 
food, raw materials, and vast potential mar- 
ket. Thus trade between Israel and the 
other Middle East countries is a natural. 
Furthermore, the people everywhere behind 
the borders, are eager for resumption of this 
trade. 

RAISING SIGHTS 


Another point: It is a well-known fact 
that the largest volume of foreign trade is 
catried on not between raw-material-pro- 
ducing countries and manufacturing coun- 
tries, but between highly industrialized na- 
tions. America’s trade is greater with Great 
Britain and France than with raw-material- 
producing nations. 

Nations which produce only raw materials 
usually have a low standard of living and 
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cannot afford to import manufactured prod- 
ucts in quantities sufficient to raise this gen- 
erally low standard of living. At present 
most of the manufactured goods that the 
Arab countries import go to a very small 
percentage of the population. The goal to 
aim for in trade between Israel and her 
neighbors is not merely an exchange of cur- 
rently produced goods, but an industrialized 
Middle East and an improvement in the 
standard of living which would bring all 
sections of the population up to modern 
levels. 

At present, the huge local demand for 
Israel-manufactured goods created by the 
tremendous increase in Israel’s population, 
leaves only a small portion for export. To 
supply both the domestic and export mar- 
kets, Israel must modernize and expand her 
industries on an efficient, technically mod- 
ern low-cost basis. 

New additional capital, especially foreign 
capital, has an opportunity to go in ncw to 
build up Israel industry so that when Near 
East trade is resumed in the hoped-for near 
future, goods can pour forth to the millions 
in the Middle East who cry out for them. 

PALESTINE TRADE WITH MIDDLE EAST 
(Major items only, based on 1944-45 figures) 
Imports from 

Egypt: Rice, wheat, and other grains; cig- 
arettes, raw cotton, fibers and hairs; mo- 
lasses; glassware; wool yarn and textiles; flax, 
hemp and jute, leather; books and other 
printed matter. 

Saudi Arabia: Camels, sheep, other live- 
stock; hides and skins. 

Iraq: Barley and other grains; sheep and 
other livestock; fruit juices; dates; crude 
petroleum; linseed; hides and skins. 

Iran: Legumes and nuts; dried fruit; tom- 
bac leaves (chewing tobacco); crude petro- 
leum; hides, skins, furs; carpets; motor fuel. 

Syria and Lebanon: Barley, wheat, and 
other grains; livestock; dairy products; 
apples, other fresh fruit, nuts; potatoes and 
other fresh vegetables; raisins, oilseed; tree 
trunks and branches; agricultural seeds; 
wood products; cotton piece goods, silk crepe; 
rayon fabrics; cordage and twine; cloaks and 
wearing apparel. 

Turkey: Cake meal and oilseed; sheep and 
other livestock; fruits, nuts, fresh and frozen 
fish; dried fruit, olives; tobacco and cig- 
arettes; wood, timber, linseed oil. 

Transjordan: Barley, wheat, and other 
grains; legumes; sheep and livestock; ba- 
nanas, grapes, other fruits; tomatoes and 
other fresh vegetables; raisins; clay; raw 
wool; hides and skins; chemical fertilizers. 


Exports to 


Egypt: Oranges, diamonds, plateglass; re- 
fined fuel and motor oils; iron, steel, other 
metal products; industrial machinery; wool, 
silk, rayon, leather, other apparel; chemicals, 
drugs, and medicines; paints, dyes, and var- 
nishes; leather bags, etc., leather goods. 

Saudi Arabia: Oranges, plate glass, shoes, 
other footwear; brass, copper products, in- 
sulated cable, wire. 

Iraq: Fruit juices, liquors, diamonds; choc- 
olates, sweets, starch, glucose; glassware, 
plate glass, stoves, burners; iron and steel 
products, cotton textiles; industrial machin- 
ery, shoes; socks, stockings, wool, other ap- 
parel, lamps; tanned hides, leather, toiletries, 
matches. 

Iran: Fruit juices, liquors, olive oil, plate 
glass; mirrors, glassware, diamonds, safes, 
textiles; door, window fittings, stoves, burn- 
ers; iron and steel products, drugs, medi- 
cines; tanned hides and leather, leather 
products; handbags, shoes, other footwear, 
stationery; wearing apparel, paints, dyes, var- 
nishes. 

Syria and Lebanon: Oranges, grapefruit, 
melons, tobacco, cocoa; cocoa butter, raw 
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wool, refined fuel; motor oils, bricks, earthen- 
ware, plate glass; mirrors, glassware, safes, 
stoves, batteries; electrical, iron, steel prod- 
ucts; insulated pipes for wiring, cotton tex- 
tiles; industrial machinery, socks, stockings; 
wearing apparel, underwear; fertilizers and 
chemicals; paints; dyes, and varnishes; 
tanned hides, leather, leather goods; toilet 
preparations and dentifrices; kerosene, mo- 
tor fuels 

Turkey: Refined fuel and motor oils, kero- 
sene; diamonds, asphalt, furs; razor blades; 
dry batteries; chemicals, motor fuel; essen- 
tial oils. 

Transjordan: 
products; shoes, 


Machinery, iron and steel 

other footwear, textiles; 
wearing apparel, legumes, wheat flour; 
melons, oranges, dried figs, sesame seeds; 
olive oil, other edible oils, olives, soap; po- 
tatoes, other fresh vegetables, sweets; ce- 
ment, plate glass, lamp glass, glassware; wood 
tables, other furnishings, kerosene; motor 
spirits, tanned hides, sole leather; matches, 
toilet preparations, stationery. 


The Jerusalem Question 


EXT 
OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 . 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council is 
scheduled to begin its seventh session 
today at Lake Success. One of the most 
important problems on the Council’s 
agenda is the Jerusalem question. This 
question can be reasonably solved at the 
present session of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. Iam optimist enough to believe that 
such a solution is possible, and with it 
we shall remove a major obstacle in the 
way of peace in the Near East. 

Just a week ago, on May 24, a group of 
285 distinguished Americans, including 
many outstanding Christian religious 
leaders throughout the country, sub- 
mitted a proposal to President Truman 
for a solution of the Jerusalem question 
and the protection of the holy places. 
They suggest the establishment of a 
United Nations Commission, comprised 
of the representatives of the various re- 
ligious faiths, as an international cura- 
torship over the holy places. 

The proposal of the 285 American lead- 
ers merits the fullest attention and con- 
sideration by the Trusteeship Council, 
the United States Government and its 
representatives in the United Nations, 
and the members of both Houses of Con- 
gress. The ideas and proposals con- 
tained therein are not contradictory to 
the plans advanced by the Government 
of Israel, but are supplementary thereto. 
Both should serve as a practical solution 
of the Jerusalem problem. In fact, a 
solution of this grave problem at this 
time would be a great moral boost to the 
work and the efforts of the United Na- 
tions in other fields of international 
activity. 

Mr. Speaker, I am placing in the 
Reccrp the statement presented to Presi- 
dent Truman aid the names of the 285 


sponsors of this proposal and commend 
it to the attention of all my colleagues: 


May 24, 1950, 
The Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The undersigned have 
the honor to submit to you a proposal for 
the settlement of the grave problem con- 
fronting the United Nations, and, therefore, 
the United States, respecting the protection 
of the holy places in the Jerusalem area. 

This proposal is submitted to you in be- 
half of the appended list of 285 distinguished 
Americans, who have studied this question 
for some time. They include 19 Protestant 
Episcopal bishops, 18 Methodist bishops, 6 
Evangelical bishops, 1 African Methodist 
Episcopalian bishop, 42 heads of Christian 
theological seminaries, 7 college presidents, 
20 college professors, 9 writers and editors, 
77 Protestant Episcopal leaders, 25 Unitarian 
leaders, 26 leaders of other denominations, 
and 35 outstanding personalities in various 
walks of life. 

Our proposal is that there should be es- 
tablished an international curatorship for 
the holy places throughout the area formerly 
known as Palestine, to be discharged by a 
United Nations commission composed of the 
representatives of the Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish, Greek Orthodox, and Moslem faiths. 

The function of such a commission would 
be— 

(a) To authenticate the holy sites in Pale 
estine. 

(b) To be responsible for their preserva- 
tion. 

(c) To insure free access to them at all 
times. 

(d) To supervise the restoration of such 
holy sites, if any, as may have been damaged 
in the Palestine war. 

The international commission shall have 
the power to employ guards. 

It shall be responsible to the Security 
Council. 

Respecting the political administration of 
the Jerusalem area, we propose that there 
shall be established two zones— 

(a) A Jewish zone comprising those sec- 
tions in which Jews now live and have lived 
since 1860, to be integrated with the Jewish 
State. 

(b) An Arab zone, comprising the areas in 
which Arabs now live and have lived since 
1860, to be integrated with an Arab State. 

We offer this plan as a substitute for the 
proposals now pending before the Trustee- 
ship Council of the United Nations. We ask 
that the principle embodied in the proposal 
for an international curatorship be accepted 
as the basis for American policy with a view 
to the later presentation of a statute to the 
United Nations based on this principle. 

The proposal for an international curator- 
ship for the holy places was initially sub- 
mitted to the last session of the General 
Assembly uf the United Nations by 15 Ameri- 
can leaders. Neither this nor any proposal 
received serious consideration by the General 
Assembly in the unfortunate atmosphere 
which produced the resolution of last Decem- 
ber. 

We bring this proposal to your attention 
now because events have amply demonstrated 
that the internationalization of the Jeru- 
salem area through a corpus separatum, in 
the sense of the December 1949 resolution, 
is both unfair and unfeasible. The statute 
which has been drafted by the Trusteeship 
Council can never be carried out, not only 
because Jordan and Israel both oppose it, but 
primarily because the statute is based on 
neither a legal nor a practical reality. 

Under the statute the United Nations is 
called upon to establish an international city 
in an area of more than 100 square miles with 
a population of 160,000 in order to protect 
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86 holy places concentrated in an area of 
less than 144 square miles. 

In a statute consisting of 43 articles. there 
are precisely 2 articles dealing with the 
holy places, religious buildings, and sites 
holy place, religious buildings, and sites 
shall be protected and freedom of access to 
them secured. 

It is noteworthy that under the status quo 
of May 14, 1948, the holy places, so recog. 
nized, were limited to 10 in an area of 1 
square mile. Not one of these places was 
in the area held by Israel. In the course 
of its deliberations of recent months the 
Trusteeship Council prepared and accepted 
a new definition of holy places under which 
the original 10 were augmented by 26, of 
the 36 sites now designated as holy places 
by the Trusteeship Council, only 2 are with. 
in the Israel zone of Jerusalem. The re. 
mainder are largely concentrated behind the 
walls of the old city, held by the Government 
of Jordan. 

It is to protect these 36 sites that the 
United Nations, under the statute drafted, 
is called upon to establish and maintain a 
vassal United Nations city or state. There 
is no provision in the Charter for such an 
international enclave. The Charter, in de- 
scribing the purposes of the trusteeship 
system, declared that its purpose is “to pro- 
mote the political, economic, social and edu- 
cational advancement of the inhabitants of 
the trust territories in a progressive de- 
velopment toward self-government and inde- 
pendence, as may be appropriate to the par- 
ticular circumstances of each territory and 
its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned.” 

The draft statute not only fails to con- 
form to this provision, it would turn the 
clock backward. It provides that the inter- 
nationalized area shall be under a governor, 
appointed by the United Nations, subject 
neither to the legislative council to be set 
up, nor to the courts. The populations of 
the city are to be represented through a 
legislative council of 25 elected members and 
15 appointed members. In a city where the 
Jews constitute the overwhelming majority, 
with a population of 110,000, the Moslem: 
more than 40,000, the statute provides that 
the Moslem, Jewish, and Christian commu 
nities each shall elect eight members, anc 
those who adhere to none of these commu- 
nities, one. In addition, the three religious 
communities are to be permitted to name 
15 members on a ratio to be decided by the 
governor. 

No provision whatsoever is made for the 
economic welfare of the 160,000 inhabitants 
of the Jerusalem area. The economic as- 
pects of the situation are dealt with in one 
article of the statute, whereby the governor 
to be appointed by the United Nations is em- 
powered to take prompt steps “to formulate 
with the advice and help of such experts 4s 
may seem to him desirable the economic and 
financial principles upon which the goverl- 
ment of the city is to be based.” The gover- 
nor is given 6 months from the time of his 
appointment to submit to the Trusteeship 
Council a plan for the economic and financial 
organization of the city. 

What the statute entirely ignores is (1) 
that the city of Jerusalem is divided into 
two zones, and is operating as such, i. e., 82 
Arab zone under the command of King 
Abdulla of Jordan and a Jewish zone now 
fully integrated into the State of Israe): 
(2) that neither the Arab nor Jewish com- 
munity is now or ever has been self-sus- 
taining. 

Virtually the entire Arab population of 
Jerusalem, some 50,000, live behind the wa+/s 
of the old city. Not a single Jew is to be 
found in the old city of Jerusalem. Ee 

For the Arab population, internationallza- 
tion with its so-called autonomy, spells dis- 
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integration. Under the mandatory govern- 
ment the Arabs were the special concern of 
pritain which spent considerable sums on 
arab education and health services and the 
modernization of its agricultural methods. 

Under the draft statute no substitute for 
the help of the former mandatory power 
has been arranged. Today, the local Arab 
authorities in the old city are unable to 
maintain educational and health services 
on their own or to insure employment.. Only 
full and recognized integration with a state 
responsible for its welfare can save the Arab 
population of the old: city from disaster. 
Jewish Jerusalem is a new city, 90 years 
old, initiated in 1860 and developed by Jew- 
ish funds and efforts. Under the mandate 
the economic progress of Jewish Jerusalem 
was made possible by the fact that it was 
the home of the central Jewish authorities, 
thus creating employment; that it received 
funds from tourist traffic; and that direct 
contributions were made by Jewish funds 
abroad to various institutions in Jerusalem, 

Today, the Government of Israel has as- 
sumed responsibility for the welfare of the 
new city. Saved during the war by Israel 
efforts, the Jewish community owes its re- 
habilitation to the Israeli Government and 
people. The latter have assumed responsi- 
bility for repairing war damage, creating em- 
ployment, establishing industry, providing 
an essential public-works program, and as- 
curing security. 

To maintain the entire corpus separatum 
the United Nations has voted the sum of 
$8,000,000. 

To meet the most essential need of Jewish 
Jerusalem alone, the State of Israel, operat- 
ing on an austerity basis, has already ap- 
propriated more than $21,000,000. The mu- 
nicipal budget for Jewish Jerusalem for the 
period 1949-50 is IL £1,500,000 ($4,200,000). 
The income of the municipality is estimated 
at IL £520,000 ($1,456,000), leaving a defi- 
cit of more than IL £900,000. The Israeli 
Government has appropriated IL £900,000 
($2,520,000) to meet that deficit. In addi- 
ion, it has appropriated Ii £4,700,000 ($13,- 
160,000) for administrative, police, and pub- 
lic services; IL £5,500,000 ($15,400,000) for 
enlargement of the water supply, housing, 
repair of war damage, credits for the pur- 
chase of raw materials for local industries, 
and so forth, a total of $21,080,000. 

Under the draft statute Israel and Jordan, 
both, are asked to move out of the picture. 
But no provision is made for the United Na- 
tions to assume the responsibilities of which 
these governments are to be divested. The 
resultant economic chaos can be envisaged. 

Nor is this the total story. In view of the 
Opposition of both Jordan and Israel] to the 
draft statute, the United Nations would have 
to impose it. This would require a large po- 
lice or military force, which the United Na- 
tions does not have. 

For the administration of a peaceful city 
the Israeli Government employs 400 police- 
men at a cost of $4,400 annually to maintain 
1 policeman and his equipment, but em- 
phasizes the need for rural police and frontier 
police. Under the armistice agreement, 3,200 
Soldiers maintain peace and security as be- 
tween Israel and Jordan. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the ob- 
jective of protecting holy places is best 
served by a plan which is acceptable to both 
peoples and in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Charter. The principle of an 
hternational regime, applied solely to the 
otection of the holy places, on which the 
‘Oposal for an international curatorship is 
sed, is likely to find such acceptance. 
What is equally significant, it would satisfy 
“¢ essential purposes of the United Nations. 
For it offers protection to the holy places, 
their preservation, and access to them, not 
only in the Jerusalem area, but throughout 
the Arab and Jewish territories. It removes 
the holy sites from the realm of factional dis- 
ule. It establishes an effective deterrent to 
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desecration. At the same time, it assures 
that the two communities shall be enabled to 
develop normally and in freedom. 

A United Nations commission, represent- 
ing the principal interested faiths, and 
backed by the Security Council, is the best 
possible safeguard against any misuse of the 
holy sites. For any breach of the agreements 
respecting the holy places would automati- 
cally invoke the action of the Security Coun- 
cil. That in itself would serve as a potent 
deterrent. 

By permitting the integration of the Arab 
and Jewish zones with the Jewish state and 
an Arab state, the United Nations puts re- 
sponsibility for the well-being of 160,000 hu- 
man beings where it belongs. This is a re- 
sponsibility which the United Nations is in 
no position to discharge but which, none- 
theless, must be discharged. 

The settlement of the Jerusalem question 
along lines which reflect the realities of the 
situation will go far toward resolving the 
problems which still remain. Arabs and 
Jews, living side by side, in a peaceful Jerusa- 
lem, can do more to hasten peace between 
Israel and the Arab world than any fiat of 
an international body. 

It is not in the interests of the United 
Nations to continue to press for a statute 
which must remain one of record and not of 
fact. The plan submitted by the signatories 
is feasible, provides the foundation for last- 
ing peace, and, if adopted, will redound to 
the prestige of the United Nations. 

You, Mr. President, who played so large a 
part in bringing about the resolution of No- 
vember 1947, establishing the partition of 
Palestine, can help to put an end to unneces- 
sary controversy by authorizing the American 
delegation to take the leadership in resolv- 
ing this question. 

The record of our country on this issue is 
a good one. It has opposed the internation- 
alization plan on the score of its unfeasi- 
bility. More than that i= now required, 
namely, leadership in espousing a construc- 
tive proposal as a substitute for an unjust 
and unworkable one. 

It is our hope that, under your direction, 
the United States will now sponsor a demo- 
cratic and practical solution such as we be- 
lieve the international curatorship proposal 
to be. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Freda Kirchwey, President, the Nation 
Associates; Arthur Cushman McGif- 
fert, President, Chicago Theological 
Seminary; Norman B. Nash, Episcopal 
Bishop of Massachusetts; Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Professor of Christian Ethics, 
Union Theological Seminary; G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, Methodist Bishop, New 
York; James G. Patton, President, 
Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union; Curtis W. Reese, Deah, Abraham 
Lincoln Center; Henry A. Atkinson, 
Secretary, Church Peace Union; Don- 
ald B. Cloward, Executive Secretary, 
Northern Baptist Convention; Bartley 
Cc. Crum, Member, Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry; Dale DeWitt, 
Regional Director, Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Frederick Bay Eliot, President, 
American Unitarian Association; Wil- 
liam Emerson, President, American 
Association for the United Nations; 
Henry W. Hobson, Episcopal Bishop of 
Southern Ohio. 


SPONSORS OF PROPOSAL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF AN INTERNATIONAL CURATORSHIP FOR THE 
Hoty Ptiaces SUBMITTED TO PRESIDENT 
Harry S. TRUMAN 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BISHOPS 


Rt. Rev. Douglas Henry Atwill, Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of North Dakota, Fargo, N. 
Dak.; Rt. Rev. Carl Morgan Block, Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of California, San Francis- 
co, Calif.; Rt. Rev. Wallace £. Conkling, 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Chicago, Chi- 
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cago, Ill.; Rt. Rev. Henry H. Daniels, Protes- 
tant Episcopal bishop of Montana, Helena, 
Mont.; Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Protestant Epis- 
copal bishop of Washington, Washington, D. 
C.; Rt. Rev. Goodrich Robert Fenner, Protes- 
tant Episcopal bishop of Kansas, Topeka, 
Kans.; Rt. Rev. Charles Kendall Gilbert, 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of New York, 
New York, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Charles F. Hall, 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of New Hamp- 
shire, Concord, N. H.; Rt. Rev. J. Thomas 
Heistand, Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
Harrisburg, Harrisburg, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Henry 
W. Hobson, Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of southern Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rt. 
Rev. Charles A. Mason, Protestant Episco- 
pal bishop of Dallas, Dallas, Tex.; Rt. 
Rev. Arthur W. Moulton, Protestant Epis- 
copal bishop of Dallas, Dallas, Tex.; Rt. 
Rev. Norman B. Nash, Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass.; Rt. 
Rev. George Ashton Oldham, Protestant Epis- 
copal bishop of Albany (retired), Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Rt. Rev. Austin Pardue, Protes- 
tant Episcopal bishop of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Lambe Edward Parsons, 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of California 
(retired), San Francisco, Calif.; Rt. Rev. 
Noble C. Powell, Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of Maryland, Baltimore, Md.; Rt. Rev. Frank 
Archibald Rhea, Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of Idaho, Boise, Idaho; Rt. Rev. John Moore 
Walker, Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga. 


METHODIST BISHOPS 


The Very Reverend James C. Baker, Metho- 
dist bishop of southern California, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; the Very Reverend Fred Pierce 
Corson, Methodist bishop of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; the Very Reverend Ralph 
8. Cushman, Methodist bishop of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn.; the Very Reverend Dana 
Dawson, Methodist bishop of Kansas, Topeka, 
Kans.; the Very Reverend Ivan Lee Holt, 
Methodist bishop of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo.; 
the Very Reverend E. W. Kelly, Methodist 
bishop of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo.; the Very 
Reverend Gerald Kennedy, Methodist bishop 
of Oregon, Portland, Oreg.; the Very Rever- 
end Paul B. Kern, Methodist bishop of Ten- 
nessee, Nashville, Tenn.; the Very Reverend 
John Wesley Lord, Methodist bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts, Boston, Mass.; the Very Reverend 
Francis J. McConnell, Methodist bishop of 
New York (retired), Lucasville, Ohio; the 
Very Reverend H. Clifford Northcott, Metho- 
dist bishop of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; the 
Very Reverend G. Bromley Oxnam, Methodist 
bishop of New York, New York, N. Y.; the 
Very Reverend Glenn R. Phillips, Methodist 
bishop of Colorado, Denver, Colo.; the Very 
Reverend Clare Purcell, Methodist bishop of 
Alabama, Birmingham, Ala.; the Very Rever- 
end Marshall R. Reed, Methodist bishop of 
Michigan, Detroit, Mich.; the Very Reverend 
Alexander P. Shaw, Methodist bishop of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Md.; the Very Reverend 
Donald H. Tippett, Methodist bishop of 
northern California, San Francisco, Calif.; 
the Very Reverend William T. Watkins, 
Methodist bishop of Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 


BISHOPS OF THE EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN 
CHURCH 


Bishop A. R. Clippinger, Evangelical 
bishop of Ohio, Dayton, Ohio; Bishop F. L. 
Dennis, Evangelical bishop of Indiana, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Bishop E. W. Praetorius, 
Evangelical bishop of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Bishop C. H. Stauffacher, Evangelical 
bishop of Missouri, Kansas City, Mo.; Bishop 
I. D. Warner, Evangelical bishop of California, 
Puente, Calif.; Bishop V. O. Weidler, Evan- 
gelical bishop of Missouri, Kansas City, Mo. 
BISHOPS OF THE AFRICAN METHODIST 

EPISCOPALIAN CHURCH 

Bishop Reverdy G. Ransom, African Metho- 
dist Episcopalian bishop of Ohio, Wilber- 
force, Ohio, 
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HEADS CF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 

Dr. I. H. Alston, Allen University Divinity 
school (AME), Columbia, S. C.; Dr. Edward 
2. Bartlett, Iliff School of Theology (Metho- 
st), Denver, Colo.; Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, 
ugustana Theological Seminary (Lutheran), 
ck Island, Ill.; Dr. W. Barnett Blakemore, 
r., Disciples of Divinity House (Disciples), 

ty of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Ahva 
, dean, Alfred University School of 
l (Seventh Day Baptist), Alfred, 
Dr. Stephen J. Corey, acting president, 
> of the Bible (Discivies), Lexington, 
Raymond L. Cramer, Simpson Bible 
titute (Christian and Missionary), Seattle, 
Dr. E. E. Flatk, Hamma Divinity 
choc United Lutheran) of Wittenberg 
lege, Springfield, Ohio; Dr. Sandford 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
nt Episcopal), Berkeley, Calif.; Dr. 
Eugene B. Hawk, dean, Perkins School of 
Theology, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Tex.; Dr. J. Arthur Heck, president, 
Evangelical School of Theology (Evangelical 
United Brethren), Reading, Pa.; Dr. Bernard 
J. Holm, Wartburg Theological Seminary 
(American Lutheran), Dubuque, Iowa; The 
Very Reverend Alden Drew Kelley, dean, Sea- 
bury Western Theological Seminary (Protes- 
tant Episcopal), Evanston, Ill.; Dr. 
Lenier, Simrions University (Baptist), Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Dr. Bernard M. Loomer, Divinity 
School (Northern Baptist), University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert, Jr., president, Chicago Theological 
Seminary (Congregationalist), Chicago, Il.; 
L:. Walter Muelder, Boston University School 
of Theology (Methodist), Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
Algoth Ohlson, North Park College Theologi- 
cal Seminary (Evangelical), Chicago, Ill.; Dr. 
O. R. Reuben, Morris College, Theological De- 
partment (Northern Baptist), Sumter, S. C.; 
Dr. Harry V. Richardson, president, Gammon 
Theological Seminary (Methodist), Atlanta, 
Ga.; Dr. Ralph W. Riley, American Baptist 
Theological Seminary (American Baptist), 
Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. Thomas D. Rinde, West- 
ern Theological Seminary (United Lutheran), 
Fremont, Nebr.; Dr. Wallace W. Robbins, 
Meadville Theological Seminary (Unitarian), 
Chicago, Tl. 

Dr. Walter N. Roberts, president, Bonebrake 
Theologic cal Seminary (Evangelical United 
Srethren), Dayton, Ohio; Dr. Lawrence Rose, 
General Theological Seminary (Protestant 
Episcopal), New York, N. Y.; Dr. George W. 
Sadler, acting president, Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Zurich, Switzerland, secretary, 
Foreign Mission Board, Southern Baptist 
Conference; Dr. Wilbour Eddy Saunders, Col- 
gate Rochester Divinity School (Northern 
Baptist), Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. F. W. Schroe- 
der, Eden Theological Seminary (Evangeli- 
cal Reformed), Webster Groves, Mo.; Dr. 
Henry H. Shires, the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific (Protestant Episcopal), Berke- 
ley, Calif.; Dr. Lorin J. Sieck, Concordia Sem- 
inary (Lutheran), St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Willard 

Harvard Divinity School (unde- 

, Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. Rus- 

Stafford, the Hartford Seminary 
(interdenominational), Hart- 

in.; Dr. W. R. Strassner, Shaw Uni- 

ity School of Religion (National Baptist), 
eigh, N. C.; Dr. Charles L. Taylor, Jr., 
iscopalian Theological School (Protestant 
scopal), Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. G. H. J. 
1iboudeaux, president, Lampton Theologi- 
-al School, Campbell College (African Meth- 
odist Episcopal), Jackson, Miss.; Dr. J. S. 
Ladd Thomas, dean, Theological School, 
Tem ple University, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. 
W. Tribble, Andover Newton Theo- 

School (Northern Baptist), Newton 

re, Mass.; Dr. Harry Trust, Bangor Theo- 

al Seminary (Co ngregational Christian), 
Maine; Percey L. Urban, dean, 

j “School ae testant Epis- 
opal), New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Guy L. Vane 
nah, New England School of The logy (Ad- 
vent Christian), Brookline, Mass.; Dr. George 
Ross Wells, dean, Hartford School of Reli- 
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gious Education, Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation, Hartford, Conn.; Dr. Alexander C. Za- 
briskie, dean, Protestant Episcopal Seminary, 
Alexandria, Va. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPALIAN CLERGYMEN AND LAY 
LEADERS 

Rev. Melvin Abson, East Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Rev. Roger W. Bennett, Newton Lower Falls, 

Viass.; Rev. E. A. De Bordenave, Tappahan- 
nock, Va.; Rev. Dillard H. Brown, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. John K. Burieson, Berkeley, 
Calif.; John K. Burleson, Jr., Berkeley, Calif.; 
Katharine A. Burleson, Berkeley, Calif.; Miss 
Gertrude C. Eussy, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
Thomas H. Carson, Texarkana, Ark.; Rev. 
Thaddeus Clapp, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. 
David R. Covell, Jr., Cleveland, Ohio; Miss 
Grace A. Crosby, West Barnstable, Mass.; 
Rev. Gardiner M. Day, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. George H. Easter, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. 
John H. Fitzgerald, secretary, the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Prof. Joseph Fietcher, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Kenneth Ripley 
Forbes, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. George 
Lorenzo Grambs, East Orange, N. J.; Rev. 
William Grime, Great Neck, N. Y.; Rev. John 
M. Groton, Westerly, R. I.; Beatrice M. Ham- 
ilton, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Robert Hampshire, 
Farmingdale, N. Y.; Rev. Robert Hatch, 
Waterbury, Conn.; Rev. William Heath, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Rev. F. Douglas Henderson, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; The Very Reverend Louis M. 
Hirshon, dean, Christ Church Cathedral, 
Hartford, Conn.; Davis R. Hobbs, Tunkhan- 
nock, Pa.; Rev. J. Ogden Hoffman, Jr., Mon- 
rovia, Calif.; Rev. Kenneth DeP. Hughes, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Philip W. Hull, Mar- 
tins Ferry, Ohio; Rev. David R. Hunter, 
Boston, Mass.; Miss Ruth Jackson, Littleton, 
N. H.; Rev. Gordon M. Jones, Toledo, Ohio; 
Rev. Orrin F. Judd, Upper Montclair, N. J.; 
the Very Reverend John M. Krumm, dean, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Mrs. Mary Leakey, Hawthorne, N. J.; Rev. 
Henry Lewis, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Rev. Charles 
W. Lowry, Chevy Chase, Md.; Rev. Hugh Mc- 
Candless, New York, N. Y.; Rev. Robert 
Magill, Lynchburg, Va.; Rev. William H. 
Marmion, Birmingham, Ala.; Miss Lucy Ran- 
dolph Mason, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Mortimer 
Matthews, Glendale, Ohio; Mrs. Stanley 
Matthews, Tucson, Ariz.; Rev. Randolph C. 
Miller, Berkeley, Calif.; Rev. A. T. Mollegen, 
Alexandria, Va.; Mrs. John F. Moors, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Rev. J. Brooke Mosley, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Deaconess Elizabeth Newbold, 
Burlington, N. J.; Rev. Thomas F. Opie, 
Great Barrington, Mass.; Rev. W. Norman 
Pittenger, New York, N. Y.; Rev. Richard 
Greeley Preston, Worcester, Mass.; Robert J. 
Riddle, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Robert N,. 
Rodenmayer, Northampton, Mass.; Rev. Wal- 
lace E. Rollins, Sweet Briar, Va.; Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Schmidgall, Tunkhannock, Pa.; Miss 
Vida D. Scudder, Wellesley, Mass.; Rev. Oscar 
J. F. Seitz, Gambier, Ohio; Rev. Massey H. 
Shepherd, Jr., Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Arthur 
M. Sherman, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Mary K. 
Simkhovitch, New York, N. Y.; Rev. C. H. 
Simpson, New York, N. Y.; Rev. Robert E. 
Smith, Trenton, N. J.; Rev. C. E. Snowden, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. William B. Sperry, 
Detroit, Mich.; Miss Lucy C. Sturgis, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. Malcolm Taylor, Brookline, Mass.; 
Mrs. William G. Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 
Cornelius P. Trowbridge, Morristown, N. J.; 
Rev. Luther Tucker, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. 
Charles E. Tuke, Lansdowne, Pa.; William C, 
Turpin, Macon, Ga.; Rev. William M. Weber, 
Littleton, N. H.; Rev. Theodore O. Wedel, 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. Walter N. Welsh, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. Bradford Young, Man- 
chester, N. H.; Mrs. Robert Zava, Laguna 
Beach, Calif. 

COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 

Dr. A. H. Compton, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. George L. Cross, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla.; Dr. Wil- 
liam W. Edel, Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa.; Dr. Bryn J. Hovde, New School for Social 
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Research, New York, N. Y.; Dr. D. w. Ma. 
lott, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Ka; a8,: 
Dr. Henry B. Trimble, Emory University, En. 
ory University, Ga.; Dr. Charles J, Turck, 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn, 


UNITARIAN CLERGYMEN 


Rev. Waldemar W. Argow, Baltimore, Md.: 
Rev. Joseph Barth, Miami, Fia.; Rey. Dr. Leon 
M. Birkhead, New sh R. 32 Rev. Raymon 
B. Bragg, Boston, Mas ; Rev. Edward A. ~ f 
hill, Nashua, N. H.: Dr. Dale DeWitt, Seovtae t, 
Middle Atlantic States Unitarian Associatio 
New York, N. Y.; Dr. Frederick Mea y Ei fot. 
president, American Unitarian Association 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. Samuel Atkins Elio it, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Norman D. Fletch 
Montclair, N. J.; Rev. Donald Harrington, Ney W 
York, N. Y.; Rev. Ralph N. Helverson, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Rev. Dr. John Haynes Holmes, New 
York, N. Y.; Rev. Duncan Howlett, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. Charles R. Joy, New York, N. Y; 
Rev. Robert Killam, Cleveland, Ohio; Rey, 
Leon R. Land, Flint, Mich.; Rev. John G. Mac. 
Kinnon, Wilmington, Del.; Rev. Jack Men. 
delsohn, Jr., Rockford, Ill.; Rev. Wilburn B 
Miller, Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Leslie T. Pen. 
nington, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. Charles Francis Potter, 
New York, N. Y.; Dr, Curtis W. Reese, dean, 
Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago, Ill.; R 
Alson H. Robinson, Princeton, N. J.; Rey. 
Hugh Weston, Natick, Mass. 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS (MISCELLANEOUS) 


Rev. H. Parr Armstrong, Fort Worth, Tex: 
Dr. Roger D. Bosworth, Columbus, Ohio: 
Rev. Rogers T. Burton (Congregational), 
Irvington, N. J.; Rev. Charles H. Campbell, 
Flushing, N. Y.; Rev. Donald B. Cloward, 
executive sccretary, the Northern Baptist 
Convention, New York, N. Y.; Rev. Henry 
H. Crane (Methodist), Detroit, Mich.; Rev, 
E. F. Farnham, Los Angeles, Calif.; Rev. Dr, 
Theodore Ainsworth Greene, New Britain, 
Conn.; Rev. Harvey W. Hollis, Executive Sec- 
retary, Federation of Churches of Christ in 
Albany and vicinity, Albany, N. Y.; Rev. Dr. 
Roy M. Houghton, New Haven, Conn.; Mrs, 
Esther Holmes Jones, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
tev. Donald G. Lothrop, Boston, Mass; 
Rhoda E. McCulloch, New York, N. Y.; Rev. 
Dr. Charles S. MacFarland, Mountain Lakes, 
N. J.; Rev. Dr. William Pierson Merrill, New 
York, N. Y.; Rev. Frank N. Miner, Execu 
Secretary, Flint Council of Churches, ’ 
Mich.; Rev. Dr. Wilhelm Pauck, Chicag 
Ill; Rev. Rockwell Hammon Potter, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Rev. Ralph H. Read, Maple 
wood, N. J.; Rev. Dr. Paul Scherer, New Y 
N. Y.; Rev. Dr. G. Vaughn Shedd, Bost 
Mass.; Rev. Dr. Harold Paul Sloan, Phi 
delphia, Pa.; Dr. Norris L. Tibbetts (Pres 
byterian), New York, N. Y.; Dr. Joseph King 
Vivien (Methodist), Nashville, Tenn.; Whit- 
ney S. K. Yeaple, Executive Secretary, Ne’ 
Hampshire Council of Churches and Religiou 
Education, Concord, N. H.; Rev. Dr. Revben 
K. Youngdahl, Minneapolis, Minn. 


COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


Dr. James Luther Adams, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Prof. John * Chi Ids 
Columbia University, ‘New York, N. P 
George S. Counts, Columbia Univ fame ‘New 
York, N. Y.; Prof. Clyde Eagleton, New York 
University, New York, N. Y.; Prof. Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, New York University, New 
York, N. Y.; Prof. Leland M. Goodrich, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I.; Prof. Paul L 
Hanna, University of Florida, Gainesville 
Fla.; Dr. Georgia Harkness, Garrett 
Institute, Evanston, I.; Dr. S. Ralph Harlow, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; Dr u 
vin Johnson, New School for Social Researcs, 
New York, N. Y.; Prof. Horace M. Kall 
New School for Social Research, New Y 
N. Y.; Dr. Frederick D. Kershner, Sch 
Religion, Butler University, Indianap 
Ind.; Dr. Halford E. Luccock, Yale Divini! 
School, Yale University, New Haven, 

Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theol 
Seminary, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Har 
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Overstreet, Mill Valley, Calif.; Dr. Thomas 
Clark Pollock, Dean, Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York, N. Y.; Prof. Harris Franklin 
Rail, Evanston, IIl., Dr. H. Shelton Smith, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C.; Dr. Leonard 
A. Stidley, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Dr. Henry U. 
vieman, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 


WRITERS AND EDITORS 


William Rose Benet, New York, N. Y.; Dr. 
Henry Seidel Canby, editor, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, New York, N. Y.; Marshall 
N. Dana, editor, Oregon Journal, Portland, 
Oreg.; Oscar Hammerstein II, New York, 
N. Y.; Spencer D. Irwin, editor, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio; Freda Kirch- 
wey, editor, the Nation, New York, N. Y.; 
Archib ald MacLeish, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
Thomas Mann, Pacific Palisades, Calif.; Rex 
Stout, Brewster, N. Y. 

DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS (MISCELLANEOUS) 

Dean Alfange, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. David 
Alter, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. Sherwood An- 
derson, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Henry A. Atkin- 
secretary, the Church Peace Union, New 
_N. ¥.; Dr. Prederick T. Bertram, Wil- 
ntic, Conn.; J. M. Blalock, Columbia, 
rs. Jeanetta Welch Brown, president, 





yn, D. C.; Dr. Hugh Chamberlin Burr, 
ester, N. Y.; Miss Elisabeth Christman, 
tary, National Women’s Trade Union 
, Washington, D. C.; Bartley C. Crum, 
1ember, Anglo-American Commission of In- 
y » New York, N. Y.; Representative Helen 
zan Douglas, Washington, D. C.; Dr, 
< M. Eichelberger, director, American 
ssociation for the United Nations, New 
rk, N. Y¥.; Frank B. Frederick, Boston, 
ss.; Mrs. Louise S. Freese, Sioux City, 
; Lloyd K. Garrison, New York, N. Y.; 
Dr, Cha irles Hartshorne, Chicago, Ill.; Sidney 
Hollander, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. John Paul 
Jones, president, National Peace Conference, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.; J. M. Kaplan, president, 
Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y.; John 
F. Lewis, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Walter C, 
Lowdermilk, Berkeley, Calif.; Marshall Mc- 
Duffie, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Victor Oben- 
haus, Chicago, Ill.; Rita Ochmann, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Mrs. G. Edgerton Parsons, New 
York, N. Y¥.; James G. Patton, president, 
Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union, 
Denver, Colo.; Judge Harry N. Peterson, St. 
Paul, Minn.; T. Edwin Quisenberry, Chicago, 
Ill; Walter Reuther, president, United Auto- 
mo bil le Workers of America, Detroit, Mich.; 
Quentin Reynolds, Longmeadow, Mass.; Wil- 
liam Rosenblatt, vice president, Advisory 
Council, the Nation Associates, New York, 
N. Y.; James H. Sheldon, administrative 
chairman, Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League, 
New York, N. Y.; Mayor Paul H. Todd, Kala- 
mazco, Mich.; Dr. Charles Trexler, New York, 
N. Y.; Sumner Welles, Oxon Hill, Md. 
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In Fact Exposes $200,000,000 Advertis- 
ing Kitty—Spurs Six Big Magazines To 
Join Anti-Welfare-State Smear Orgy— 

5,000,000 Readers Propagandized by 
Popular Weeklies, Plus Monthly Read- 
er’s Digest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 
OF MICHIGAN 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 
Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 


Only too obvious to everyone that the 
Republicans have been engaged in a ter- 


rifying campaign of smear and vilifica- 
tion, the lowness of which we have never 
witnessed before. 

Every low breed of character assas- 
sin—immoral and discredited ex-Com- 
munists, stool pigeons who are proven 
wife beaters and who deserted their 
small children—any hireling who will lie 
for money, is being used in this desperate 
campaign by the Republicans. 

The injustice, misery, the broken ca- 
reers and ruined reputations of decent 
courageous Americans, caused by these 
spiteful and unfounded charges, arouse 
our anger and indignation. 

The method employed by these Repub- 
lican accusers to injure or eliminate peo- 
ple who differ from them in their politi- 
cal views is nothing novel. It was used 
by the ancient Romans against early 
Christians. The guide will tell you an 
interesting story as he takes you through 
the catacombs at the Franciscan Monas- 
tery in the city of Washington, and of 
course we all remember how the Nazis 
used it on a gigantic scale against the 
Jews. That is why it is important that 
everyone read the following article that 
appeared in the little, but fearless, maga- 
zine, In Fact, on May 29, 1950. It clearly 
shows how the Republicans, big business, 
and big propaganda are all tied in to- 
gether: 


Two HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR ADVERTISING 
Kirry Spurs Six Bic Macazines To Join 
ANTI-WELFARE-STATE SMEAR Oncy—26,000,- 
000 READERS PROPAGANDIZED By FOPULAR 
WEEKLIES, PLUS MONTHLY READER’s DIGEST 


Papers shape public opinion with reaction- 
ary propaganda. This fact is not only well 
known, but is probably accepted by many 
of the 52,000,000 Americans who each day 
buy that many copies of the 1,750 dailies 
published in the land. “You can’t believe 
what you read in the papers,” has been an 
accepted adage for a long time. 

Fewer readers, however, are aware that the 
popular weekly magazines do much the same 
propaganda job, disguising their work be- 
hind a subtle, sugar-coated facade of slanted 
news, entertaining fiction, photos and fancy 
four-color ads. 

Yet analysis by this weekly of just six of 
the more popular weekly magazines, plus 
the Reader’s Digest, shows that more than 
26,000,060 Americans who buy each issue are 
actually buying the political, social and eco- 
nomic views of the powerful groups fighting 
the public welfare. 


PUBLICATIONS ASSAIL MAGAZINE BIAS, SMEARS 


“For perhaps the first time in this coun- 
try’s history big magazines of wide circula- 
tion, supposed to be entirely free from bias 
on political and economic issues, are becom- 
ing bitter and untruthful organs of propa- 
ganda,” the railroad paper Labor noted 
April 8. 

In an article headed: “Big magazines go 
on smear orgy,” the paper continued 
“Heaven knows the daily press is bad enough 
in its attempt to confuse and mislead the 
public, but the magazines are going still fur- 
ther. They are generally subtle and always 
utterly unscrupulous.” 

In a special editorial May 6, the Madison 
(Wis.) Capital Times, one of the few dailies 
which speaks for the general welfare, also 
took note of the increasing amount of propa- 
ganda in the magazines as well as the news- 
papers—one of the few times a daily news- 
paper has said anything in criticism of pa- 
pers and publications. In an editorial head- 
ed: “Spotting propaganda,” the paper said 
it would begin a regular series to “expose the 
tricks of suppression, distortion, deem- 
phasis, and overemphasis given to current 
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developments, * * * It is our purpose to 
expose treatment of the news that creates 
an unfair and biased opinion in the public 
mind. The instances of biased reporting 
and editorial comment which ignores im- 
portant facts are becoming more numerous. 
The Capital Times believes that these efforts 
to propagandize the American people should 
be exposed.” 


ARTICLES ECHO BIG BUSINESS PROPAGANDA LINE 


This weekly’s investigation of the leading 
magazines engaged in this activity shows 
that in each case, the weeklies are well paid 
for their work on behalf of big business. 
The six slick weeklies last year received 
$201,290,267 in advertising revenue. In each 
instance, the propaganda campaign in the 
magazines’ columns paralleled the propa- 
ganda campaign of the business organiza- 
tions, such at the NAM, or the political 
party of these interests, the GOP. The only 
instance of a big magazine not in on the 
advertising payoff is the Reader’s Digest, 
which accepts no advertising for its domestic 
issues, but believes in reaction as a matter 
of principle. 

Here is the line-up of the six weeklies 
probed by this weekly, plus the Digest, and 
the amount each received, as well as the 
number of buyers each fools with every issue. 





Circula- 
tion ! 


1949 advertis- 


Magazine . , 
ing revenue 


























te ak cenian demi 5, 341, €26 $76, 346, 727 
Saturday Evening | ee 4, 034, 169 }, 259, 119 
I tial aie arta 3, 072, 298 17. 064, 959 
Ne a 3, 041, 630 15, 064, 179 
ee 1, 535, 993 23, 771, 730 
Pe dechenubetitanes 672, 589 9, 783, 562 
Reader’s Digest............. 9, 000, 000 (?) 

, a ae 26, 708, 305 201, 290, 267 





1 Latest available figures. 
2 No advertising. 


COLLIER’S HITS MONOPOLY PROBE, REASON BARED 


One of the best examples studied by this 
weekly is Collier’s, exposed several years ago 
as closely tied to the J. P. Morgan banking 
and industrial empire. In recent months, 
faced with tough competition from the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Collier’s “jazzed up” its 
format, made a big appeal for popularity by 
aiming its material toward the common 
man. But analysis of current issues shows 
that scarcely a week goes by without a Col- 
lier’s assault on some phase of the common 
man’s welfare. 

Here’s just part of this year’s picture: 

January 7 issue: An editorial: Let’s Not 
Chop Ourselves Down, an attack on the 
monopoly investigation in Congress headed 
by Representative EMANUEL CELLER. Inas- 
much as all monopoly probes over the past 
decade have shown that the House of Morgan 
is the single most influencial and dominant 
outfit in the field of banking, industry, and 
utilities, by last count controlling more than 
$30,000,000,000 worth of assets, among them 
13 giant industries with hundreds of sub- 
sidiaries, 12 utilities with dozens of sub- 
sidiaries, 7 major railroads, and 3 of the 
country’s largest banks, the Collier’s attack 
on the Celler monopoly probe could hardly 
be described as one from an objective or 
disinterested observer. (For the benefit of 
people who can’t visualize how much a bil- 
lion is, Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the 
multibillion Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., recently offered this definition: “If you 
were to count every minute in every day since 
the birth of <% you would just about 
reach a billion. We (Metropolitan) have ten 
of those.” And he e Morgan empire has 30.) 


LABOR, SCHOOLS, HEALTH AMONG MAG4ZINE’S 
TARGETS 


January 14 issue: Another editorial: We 
Are for Taft's Reelection, describing the co- 
author of the Taft-Hartley law as just an 
old-fashioned liberal. 
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March 4 issue: Article by former Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes, now a powerful 
force in the Dixiecrat movement, attacking 
Government spending—the old line of big 
business for curtailing spending for social 
services while increasing expenditures for 
arms. 

April 8 issue: Article by Senator Tarr, Is 
President Truman Taking Us Down the 
British Road? This was an attack on the 
welfare state, the smear word with which re- 
action hopes to block and defeat proposed 
Fair Deal legislation like housing, health, 
FEPC, and so forth. 

April 22 issue: An editorial headed, “Let’s 
win the cold war,” a pay on words. The 
editorial was not concerned with the East- 
West propaganda war but with the campaign 
to expose antihistamine pills as useless and 
harmful. “The hot campaign against cold 
pills seems both exaggerated and unworthy,” 
the editorial said. It did not say that the 
patent-medicine manufacturers are among 
the Nation’s biggest advertisers, nor did it 
approve the action of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in accusing five of the most widely 
advertised pill makers with false and mis- 
leading advertising. 

April 29 issue: Article by Maj. Benjamin H. 
Namm, Brooklyn department store owner 
and one-time endorser of Mussolini, head- 
ed, “Would you enter a door marked social- 
ism.” This was another attack on the wel- 
fare state, this time with an appeal for an 
even greater propaganda offensive by big 
business to force their concept of the Ameri- 
can way down the Nation’s gullet. Text- 
books which question the wisdom of the 
NAM's philosophy should be banned from 
schools, teachers who don’t praise without 
stint the laissez faire concept of free enter- 
prise should be purged, and every propaganda 
medium should be used to ram home Namm’s 
and NAM’s beliefs, the article said. 


LABOR DISSECTS TAFT-COLLIER’S FAIR-DEAL SMEAR 


It isn’t very often that a small publica- 
tion will take’ on both a goliath magazine 
and a political sacred cow, but the railroad 
weekly, Labor, last month did a job on both 
Collier's and Senator Tarr worth mention- 
ing. Commenting on Taft’s anti-welfare- 
state article in the magazine, Labor wrote 
(April 8): 

“The article constitutes the maddest kind 
of effort to fill the hearts of Americans with 
fear and suspicion. 

“First, Tarr gives a highly distorted pic- 
ture of what’s happened in Britain under 
what he calls the Socialist program of the 
Labor Party. Then he claims President Tru- 
man’s Fair Deal proposals ‘parallel almost 
exactly the measures enforced by the Labor 
government of Britain.’ 

“What's his proof? The answer would be 
funny if not so serious. His first piece of 
evidence is that Truman made a postwar 
request to Con#ress for certain temporary 
price-fixing powers to curb inflation, which 
was a direct result of the war. Yet Tarr 
tries to make it appear that the President 
wanted permanent peacetime price-fixing. 
That’s a plain lie. 

“Next Tarr claims Truman sought power 
to go into business. What are the facts? 
Truman in a message to Congress asked 
authority for a study of production facili- 
ties which are in short supply, such as steel 
‘and, if found necessary, to authorize Gov- 
ernment loans for expansion of production 
facilities to relieve such shortages.’ 

“At that time the steel industry wasn’t 
meeting the needs of private business, and so 
Truman sought some tentative means of 
overcoming the bottleneck. That's a far 
cry from the kind of Government nationale 
ization which Tart portrays. 

“The Ohio Senator really reveals his hand 
in his third exhibit. He cries that Truman 
wants to establish more TVA’s around the 
country to develop cheaper power, as well as 
buiid transmission lines and finance gen- 


erating plants for the Rural Electrification 
Administration cooperatives. 

“Clearly, in his attack on the TVA and 
REA and the farmers co-ops, Tarr is cud- 
dling right up to the power trust. One won- 
ders what the farmers of Ohio and the Na- 
tion will think of a Senator who cries so- 
cialism at a Government which entered the 
field to give farmers electric power at rea- 
sonable prices through the REA because pri- 
vate companies had refused to do the 
job, © 8 8 

“Finally, Tarr comes to Truman’s propos- 
als for health insurance, disability insur- 
ance and Federal aid to the States for the 
care of the needy. All these he lumps under 
his blanket bugaboo of socialism, British 
style. 

“That and more pure, unadulterated 
propaganda fills the article, and Collier’s 
gives it the leading position. We don’t 
question the right of Collier’s to run an ar- 
ticle glorifying Tarr, but if it professes the 
least claim to impartiality its columns 
should also be opened to the other side. 

“There’s little chance of that. Collier's, 
along with the Saturday Evening Post and 
Reader’s Digest and other national maga- 
zines, have been carrying a flood of propa- 
ganda articles smearing organized labor and 
the Fair Deal program, while closing their 
pages to anything remotely resembling a de- 
fense of the labor movement or of progres- 
sive legislation. That’s not what Americans 
Call fair play.” 


LUCE’S TIME-LIFE MAJOR FORCE IN PUBLIC 
OPINION 


As the publisher of the biggest, richest, 
and lushest weeklies in America, Henry Luce 
and the arrogance of his Life-Time maga- 
zines have long been a topic in journalism 
circles. With an advertising income of more 
than $100,000,000 annually from just the 
two publications, it is small wonder that 
Time-Life always champions the cause of 
what Heywood Broun called the upperdog. 

“Often wrong but never in doubt,” has 
been a suggested motto for Time-Life jour- 
nalism for many years. 

Of Luce himself, New Republic, March 27, 
said, he has a conviction that his periodicals 
are saying what God would say if God had all 
the facts. 

Typical of Luce’s Life-Time approach to 
their readers was his picture magazine’s spe- 
cial midcentury issue last winter. 

Adhering to the Luce concept that the 
American half century was solely the work 
of big-business men and politicians, with a 
sprinkling of professional entertainers and 
sporting characters, Life selected as its typi- 
cal, average American, a salesman earning 
slightly more than $10,000 a year, living in 
the most modern equipped house in one of 
the best neighborhoods and enjoying all of 
the luxuries and comforts which are de- 
scribed in the $100,000,000 worth of four- 
color ads featured in Life-Time last year. 

Also in keeping with the big business 
theme that America is perfect, and anyone 
who mentions the defects in the system and 
secks to correct them is either a Red or at 
least a fellow traveler, Life has joined the 
campaign .to oust Secretary of State Acheson, 
“Mr. Acheson has great virtues, but they do 
not include a confident belief in America,” 
the magazine pontificated in March, when 
the McCarthy attacks on the State Depart- 
ment got under way. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST IS SLICK ORGAN OF 
NAM PROPAGANDA 


Like its main competitor, Collier’s, the 
Saturday Evening Post can also boast to its 
advertisers that in return for the $59,000,000 
it received last year, scarcely a single issue 
hits the stands without some attack on the 
welfare state or its component parts, par- 
ticularly organized labor. 

In recent weeks it featured several hoaxes 
to put over its reactionary propaganda line. 
One story, The Federal Snoops Are After Me, 
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told in tear-jerking fashion how an unhappy 
publisher of a weekly paper was terrorized 
and victimized by the Government which 
took a dim view of his employing children to 
fold papers after school for a “lark,” {op 
“cider, cookies” and a “little pin money.” 
Upon investigation after the story appeareq 
in print, the Labor Department revealed that 
the great-hearted publisher, Robinson 
McIlvaine, had hired children as young as 11, 
worked them as late as 11:30 p. m., and paid 
them as little as $1.25 for 8 hours’ work. 
The Saturday Evening Post story reached 
over 4,000,000 buyers. The Labor Depart. 
ment correction made a few labor publica. 
tions. The great Saturday Evening Post re. 
fused to print a correction. 

Controlled by Walter Fuller, a past presi. 
dent of the NAM and now an active member 
of its governing board, the Saturday Evening 
Post has always followed the NAM line 
Today, the NAM campaigns against the wel. 
fare state, Government spending, and be- 
wails the success of left-wing agitators in 
promoting Socialist measures. Analysis of 
the Saturday Evening Post's articles and edi- 
torials over a period of months shows sub- 
stantially the same expressions of alarm, 


SMEARS LAEOR, REJECTS REPLY, FACTS CITED 


In a story headed: “SEP lies again in dirty 
campaign to defame labor,” the railroad 
weekly took note of a current Saturday Eve- 
ning Post editorial a little more outrageous 
than some of its others. 

“An extraordinary drive to smear organ- 
ized labor and labor legislation has been 
started by the Saturday Evening Post. Ordi. 
narily it would be called a propaganda cam- 
paign, but it’s worse. It’s a campaign of 
outright lying,” the paper said. 

It went on to take apart the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post’s editorial, ‘Must Propaganda Be 
the Monopoly of Our Leftists. Among those 
it described as leftists were the AFL and its 
League for Political Education, and tiie 
CIO’s Political Action Committee, the Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, and the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, which is ad- 
mittedly far over to the right in the politi- 
cal spectrum. 

The AFL sought space in the magazine to 
refute the charge, but like the Labor Depart- 
ment, was turned down. 

In the answer, the AFL’s radio commenta- 
tor, Frank Edwards, described the editorial 
as a magnificent piece of piffle, adding: 

“Big business and big banking spend eight 
times as much for lobbying as all their so- 
called leftist opponents combined. Free 
speech is so nearly nonexistent that it exists 
only in fragmentary form where it can be 
found at all. You can count the real inde- 
pendent newspapers of this country on the 
fingers of one hand.” 

Among the facts contained in Edwards’ de- 
tailed refutation of the Post’s charges was 4 
section dealing with radio, which the Post 
said was being monopolized by labor. 

“There are 3,000 broadcasting stations in 
the United States; we reach about 150 of 
them,” Edwards said. “The Post calls 
that pressure. What kind, gentlemen, Low 
pressure?” 


The American Economy: Freedom’s Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARFS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the Record 
I wish to make known to my colleagues 








that there exists in Detroit the Economic 
Club and it is most ably presided over by 
its president, Mr. Ailen B. Crow. 
Through his administration there has 
een brought to the city of Detroit from 
time to time some of the outstanding stu- 
dents of the country, and the member- 
ship of the Economic Club constitutes a 
roster of Who’s Who in dynamic Detroit. 
It is indeed a pleasure for me to insert in 
the Record the able remarks of Mr. Leon 
H. Keyserling, chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, on this most fit- 
ting subject, Freedom’s Test: 


Mr, KEYSERLING. Mr. Chairman, and all of 
you who have been kind enough to come 
and talk together today, I wish that Mrs. 
Keyserling were here, because then I would 
have a chance to straighten out one of my 
domestic problems. That problem arises out 
of the fact that on a recent occasion when 
I had to make a talk, and Mrs. Keyserlirg 
was present, the person next to her asked 
her what I was going to talk about and she 
said, “I can’t be at all sure, but you may 
be sure it isn’t the topic assigned to him.” 
Well, I could straighten myself out a little 
bit if Mrs. Keyserling were here today, be- 
cause I am going to try very hard today to 
talk about the topic assigned to me, The 
American Economy: Freedom’s Test. 

And let me say at the beginning that I 
wish it were practical to organize meetings 
of this kind in a manner that would permit 
more freedom in the course of the meeting 
itself. By more freedom, I mean that I 
would like it if we could start a meeting 
of this kind by having those of you across 
the table raise points for discussion, because 
it is perfectly obvious that the American 
economy and its problems are so vast, so 
complex, that it is awfully hard for some- 
one in my spot to know even where to begin 
without knowing just what is on the top of 
your minds at the present moment. So I 
do cherish, as one of the most valuable parts 
of a meeting of this kind, some opportunity, 
not for a question period but for a discus- 
sion period at the end, and I ope that you 
will begin sharpening your pencils so that 
although the time allotted to us is not too 
long we may have that give and take, that 
exchange of ideas and frank response, which 
seem to me of the essence of our kind of free 
socicty and free economy. 

The fact that I think the American econ- 
omy presents a test of freedom is the reason 
why I’m interested in economics at this 
time. For if the problems of the American 
economy related only to the question of our 
daily bread, only to the troublesome ques- 
tion of meeting payrolls, or meeting the cost 
of living, these problems would be important 
indeed but they would seem in some respects 
secondary compared with the vast, looming, 
overwhelming problems which face our Na- 
tion of 151,000,000 people—if I forecast the 
census correctly—in a world of something 
like 2,250,000,000. But when we look at our- 
Selves in the context of the current world 
situation, we realize that the American econ- 
omy is indeed freedom’s test, we realize 
at whether we shall survive, whether we 
shall prosper, whether we shall be able to 
iold on to those freedoms which we all value 


more than anything else—the fundamen- 
tal freedoms of human beings, in their busi- 
hess lives and in their personal lives and 
In their social and political lives—we realize 
that the outlook on all these momentous 
issues 


depends very much on the strength 
stability and progress of the American 
homy. And that is why I think the prob- 
‘ems of our economy are so transcendently 
important, because I think that how effec- 
we deal with them will determine 
more than anything else how fully all that 
we cherish most does survive here and else- 
Where in the world. 
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I don’t think that the most important 
aspect of this issue is whether our economy 
is strong enough to maintain national se- 
curity or defense measures. It is. Nor is 
it whether our economy is strong enough 
to maintain its international programs and 
obligations. It is. in a more fundamental 
sense, our future depends on how well we 
thrive and prosper in the advancement of 
our own economic system because thé other 
peoples and the other nations of the free 
world are looking to the United States as 
the demonstration of that blend of free en- 
terprise and free government which has 
made us strong and to which we look to 
keep us strong. And if we should per- 
chance, through neglect or mishap, give even 
a temporary demonstration that we cannot 
retain this economic strength in full, then 
we shall have removed from the eyes of the 
other peoples of the world the thing which 
gives us more influence, which gives us more 
leadership, which gives us more prospect for 
success, than armaments and other things— 
although those, too, are important. 

In this connection, we have to take ac- 
count, as realistic people, of how we are 
judged by others. And I think it very im- 
portant to recognize that they do not judge 
us always by the tests that we apply to 
ourselves. It is not satisfactory to them to 
say, although it is important, that we are 
economically more powerful than the rest 
of the world—although we are; that we're 
infinitely more productive and more ingen- 
ious than other industrial nations—although 
we are; that we have the highest standards 
of living and have made the most progress. 
All this is true, but I think we will ke judged 
primarily in the eyes of the world—not to 
speak of in the eyes of our own people—not 
by what we have, for which there ere many 
historic and other reasons for which we 
should be thankful, but rather by what we 
do with what we have. After all, the test 
of the salt of a man is .y™pt the talents he 
was born with but how well he uses what he 
has. We all prefer the industrious hard- 
working person of reasonable ability to the 
person blessed with great ability who wastes 
his time and accomplishes little. So the 
test of the American economy will be, not 
whether we have more than others, but what 
we do with what we have. And that test 
will be posed primarily—in the eyes of the 
free world, I say again—in terms of how 
well we are successful in avoiding what 
others have come to think, rightly or 
wrongly, has keen one of the liabilities of 
the American economy, its inability to 
achieve a reasonable measure of stability and 
a reasonably steady rate of growth. That 
liability from time to time has cut across 
the path of our economic progress; it has 
created from time to time a degree of unem- 
ployment of plant and resourcés and man- 
power to an extent which has made those 
in other places, and some within our own 
country, look askance at our rescurces and 
at our institutions. Thus, I think that the 
greatest task we have in the years ahead is 
to find the ways—I say “the ways” because 
there is no one way or no one panacea to 
bring more stability and growth into the 
American economy than it has shown in 
peacetime years in the past. 

I say “more” advisedly. I don’t say “per- 
fection,” because let me make it clear at the 
very beginning that I realize that while there 
is no absolute conflict there needs to be some 
reconciliation between security and stability 
and the dynamism which has made our 
economy grow the way it has. Perhaps if 
we sought for absolute security, if we sought 
for absolute stability, we would have to sac- 
rifice too large an amount of the initiative 
and of the dynamism and of the drive which 
in the long run have enabled us to accom- 
plish such great results. But there must be 
some reconciliation, at least to the extent 
of not paying a price for our progress so 
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high that from time to time it unduly 
jeopardizes our progress. If there is any one 
thing upon which I think the majority of us 
would be in agreement, it is that we could not 
afford a degree of instability which might 
bring to our economy, in terms of its cur- 
rent size, anything even roughly comparable 
to the degree of instability, or the degree of 
unemployment that we have had measured 
against the size of our economy in the past. 

To make myself clear when I talk about 
unemployment, let me say that I’m not talk- 
ing simply about jobless workers. I'm talk- 
ing also atout unemployment of managerial 
skill, unemployment of our plant and re- 
sources, unemployment of our financial re- 
sources, which are really the counterpart of 
unemployment of manpower. For let us 
always remember that manpower itself has no 
wealth-creating value in our economy except 
insofar as it is united and wedded to man- 
agerial skills, to plant and equipment, to fi- 
nancial resources, and to business know- 
how. So when I use that simple word “un- 
employment,” I’m talking about our econ- 
omy as a whole and not talking only about 
jobs. 

Yet I do think that jobs’ are one of the 
important measures of unemployment, and 
the reason for that goes beyond purely ma- 
terial things and gets into certain other 
values. Certain trends are taking place in 
thinking within our own country, not to 
speak of the rest of the world, to the effect 
that a high level of joblessness cannot be 
defended. Even if on strictly economic 
grounds we were to accept the view—which 
I emphatically do not accept—that our sys- 
tem might become more efficient with five 
or six or seven million unemployed, or at 
least could support this number without 
strain, public opinion holds otherwise. I 
think it is part of practical and realistic 
business pecple not to argue a question 
which is already determined in the public 
mind. We must recognize as a given factor 
in the situation, just as surely as rain is a 
given factor in a situation, that if unem- 
ployment does rise above a certain level, the 
composition of freedom about which we have 
been talking cannot so easily be assured. No 
one can look with confidence upon any ad- 
vent of high and sustained unemployment. 
I would be the first to say that in such a 
period, as in the past, the combination of 
experimentation, of rapid change, which is 
forced upon the people and the Government 
by that kind of situation, does not provide 
a full solution even though it brings some 
improvements. 

Therefore, it seems that the first prerequi- 
site of trying to maintain and advance our 
freedom, to maintain those values which 
are the hallmark of the American economy, 
is to start at the rewardingly high economic 
levels where we are now and try to avoid any 
critical downturn; because the hour of crisis 
necessarily produces rapid improvisation and 
experimentation. We should try to avoid 
the advent of conditions which, as they be- 
came more severe, would become harder and 

nore dangerous to deal with. In fact, we 
must strive for still higher activity and for 
much lower unemployment. 

Let me try briefly to cite just a few fig- 
ures—I don’t want to bore you with many— 
as to the size and nature of the problem of 
maintaining reasonably stable growth in the 
American economy. Many people wonder 
why, with cur economy fcr 1949 as a whole 
only 1 percent below 1948 in total level of 
real output (after adjusting for price 
changes) unemployment which averaged 
about 2,000,000 in 1948 changed to about 3,- 
500,000 in 1949 and was about twice as high 
at the end of 1949 as at the end of 1948. 
Why did that great change in unemployment 
take place, when 1949 as a whole was only 
1 percent below 1948 in total output of goods 
and services? 

The reason it took place was twofold, and 
in those twofold conditions we have evidence 
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not only of the strength and the magnifi- 
cence and the awe-inspiring quality, but also 
of the central difficult problem, of the Amer- 


ican economy. These twofold conditions 
are: Increases in productivity, which means 
being able to do more with the same number 
of people, and second, growth in population 


and in the labor force. 

Now we come into 1950 and we see, in the 
first quarter of this year, at roughly speaking 
the levels of business activity of the latter 
part of last year, a further increase in un- 
employment, and for the same two reasons. 

I well recall that in the years 1946 through 
1948, when I talked with many business econ- 
omists about productivity, in view of their 
concern as to whether productivity was really 
going to increase, I said: “I think enough 
of the American system of business, of its 
enterprise and its judgment, to be absolutely 
incredulous when it is said that an American 
industry which invests more billions of dol- 
lars than ever before in peacetime history in 
the fundamental improvement of plant and 
equipment will not achieve vastly increased 
productivity when we settle down from the 
immediate postwar situation and when we 
have a time to- digest the results of that 
improvement.” 

While the indexes of productivity are al. 
ways slow in coming in, that increase is 
now taking place, and I believe that 1950 and 
1951 and 1952 will bring ever-increasing evi- 
dence of a new release of productivity forces 
which should at least maintain the best 
records that we made in any comparable 
number of peace-time years in the past— 
and I wouldn't be at all surprised if it ex- 
ceeded them. . 

Let’s just look a very few years ahead and 
see what this current and potential increase 
in productivity, plus the growth in the labor 
force, put before us as the central problem 
of the American economy. Let’s just take 
a period of 5 years, roughly speaking, to 
1954. Now, that may seem like stargazing, 
but is it really a long time in the life of a 
great nation? Does it seem to us a very 
long time ago that the war ended? And 
that was almost 5 years ago. 

Over a 5-year period, if we maintain the 
increase in productivity which our past 
record (even when averaging periods of de- 
pression as well as prosperity) would indi- 
cate, and maintain only the same level of 
business activity and the same level of total 
national output which we had in 1948 (which 
seemed to us like a phenomenally produc- 
tive year) then we would end up within 
four or five years with ten to twelve million 
unemployed. To make myself perfectly clear, 
I’m not predicting ten to twelve million un- 
employed. I don’t think we're going to 
have it. I think we've got to avoid it. I 
think we will avoid it. But I’m merely using 
this statistical illustration to show that the 
great and most important law of our kind 
of economy is that it cannot be stable by 
standing still. It must grow in order to 
live and thrive and prosper. Therefore, if 
I may say so, when I hear people saying, 
“Well, conditions are perfect because na- 
tional income, output, employment, are just 
as high as they were in 1949, and that was a 
good year, and pretty nearly as good as 1948 
which was the best year we ever had, and 
60 we're all in the clear”"—when I hear this 
said, I must register my dissent. The fact 
is that if employment and output and level 
of business activity remained constant, even 
at the highest levels we have ever known, we 
would year by year accrue more unemploy- 
ment of business resources, of financial re- 
sources, and of manpower. And we would 
accrue all of the problems that go with such 
increasing unemployment. 

Let me illustrate that in just one more 
Way, and then get to some questions of pro- 
gram and analysis. Suppose we take it in 
dollar terms instead of taking it in job 
terms. If between now and 1954 we achieve 
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that minimum desirable rate of steady 
growth, about 3 to 4 percent a year, which is 
necessary to prevent unemployment of all 
kinds from rising constantly above its pres- 
ent base, our national income over the next 
5 years in the aggregate would be approxi- 
mately $125,000,000,000 higher than if we 
stabilized output and income at current 
levels, and would be about $300,000,000,000 
higher than if over the next 5 years we went 
up and down as in some cyclical periods in 
the past. Over a 10-year period, the respec- 
tive figures would be around $500,000,000,000 
and $800,000,000,000. These figures are a 
measure of the size of the problem of ex- 
panding our markets to absorb the potential 
output of our technology and our business 
resources and our skills and labor force at 
reasonably full employment. And when we 
think of these figures measured against the 
cost of the last war, measured against the 
size of the national debt, measured against 
the best national income that we ever had 
in any year before the war, then we appreci- 
ate the size of the problem, a problem of 
business analysis and of business action in 
exploring and encouraging and developing 
prospective and potential markets. 

It does stand to reason that, however much 
we may look across the seas for the further 
development of those markets, we must find 
most of them fundamentally within our own 
shores. The very simple reason for this is 
that, in the long run, as a simple proposition 
of economics, if our foreign trade of what- 
ever size it may be is to be on a stable basis, 
it must in the long run be balanced—and 
I won’t go into all the complexities and de- 
tails—by an inflow as well as by export of 
materials and goods and services. There 
may be some variance, depending upon un- 
disclosed items and upon a lot of technicali- 
ties, but broadly speaking as we expand our 
markets abroad they must be balanced in 
one way or another by imports because if 
they are not we @e simply compounding a 
problem rather than moving toward solving 
it. And since that rough balance must take 
place, the fact remains that in the long run, 
we still have the problem here at home of 
finding domestic markets roughly approxi- 
mating our domestic output. I always like 
to mention this, because I hear in so many 
places that facile assumption that if in some 
way we can exploit foreign markets, if in 
some way we can develop undeveloped areas, 
then we will no longer have the* funda- 
mental problem of the relationship between 
our home product and our home output. 

So as not to be misunderstood, I do not 
mean by this that a program of developing 
world trade is unsound. I think it is neces- 
sary. I do not mean that such things as the 
point 4 program have no point. I think 
they’re good and desirable. I think we need 
a healthy world economy and a healthy world 
trade, but let us not confuse that fact with 
the assumption that if we are successful in 
that problem we can avoid the central prob- 
lem here at home. 

Now, coming finally to the question of 
what broad problems confront us as we are 
faced with the challenge as to whether over 
the next 5 years we can very substantially 
reduce unemployment below the 4,700,000 
figure of February 1950, or whether we face 
a rise to six or eight or ten or twelve million. 

Economics is a peculiar science. It’s a 
science of words as weli as of facts, and when 
someone talks words alone one gets many 
different answers to problems and much 
seeming disagreement. But when one talks 
facts, it is surprising to note the extent to 
which businessmen, labor people, economists, 
and others in the long run identify the prob- 
lem rather similarly. They identify the 
problem as one of balance among the vari- 
ous forces of the economy. By that balance 
they mean, first of all, that our price struc- 
ture, our price machinery, which is really 
the operation of our economy, yield enough 


‘we would rather have the headaches, we 









































































in profits to business to provide both the 
funds and the incentives—and I use both 
advisedly—the funds and the incentives to 
continue the improvement of its plant ang 
equipment, to continue its basic expansion, 
to continue the maintenance of its necessary 
reserves, at those levels which make full use 
of our great technology. If business income, 
as a part of the total flow of national in. 
come, is not high enough for these purposes, 
we may temporarily have a high and reward. 
ing level of consumption, but we will be im. 
poverishing that central basic resource, our 
technology and our plant and equipment, 
our industrialization, in other words, which 
enables us to progress in the long run. 

As a corelative those of this problem of 
balance, if it happens that business income 
is higher than is necessary for these pur- 
poses, and other forms of income correspond. 
ingly too low, we have that deflation which 
results from inability to clear the markets 
of goods. Looking at the other side of the 
coin, with respect to personal incomes of all 
kines all over the country, which are some- 
times called consumer incomes, if they get 
too high in relation to output we have in- 
flation and overdemand for the products 
available. But if they get too low, I repeat, 
we have deflationary pressures. 

In this task of seeking balance—a balance 
which will never be a perfect one, but which 
must be kept within workable limits if we 
are to have reasonable stability—what forces 
have we at work in the private economy? 
We have three great forces. We have the 
powerful force of organized labor, organized 
both on the political and on the economic 
front. We have the great force of farmers, 
organized not so much on the economic 
front because the nature of their industry 
does not permit that, but certainly organ- 
ized on the political front for the seeking 
of a larger share of national income than 
they would get if the programs which they 
favor were not adopted. And then we have 
organized business, which in its various ways 
is seeking self-protection and self-advance- 
ment, 

There are only two ways in a free economy 
by which those three great forces may seek 
adjustment. One way is through conflict 
Conflict on the economic front, through the 
breakdown of collective bargaining. Con- 
flict on the political front, through the 
bidding of favors, based upon the delivery 
of votes. 

We have gotten along thus far despite this 
kind of conflict, and we would certainly 
none of us surrender all of this kind of 
conflict for anything that might take its 
place. We would rather have the conflict, 


would rather have the trouble, than to have 
the suppression or the restriction or the 
national planning which could be the only 
substitute in the kind of economy we have 
for some of this conflict. 

But I think many of us are coming to 
realize increasingly that some of this con- 
flict must be replaced, or at least ameliorated, 
or at least reduced, by a second way. This 
involves use of certain other guides to t'¢ 
conduct of freemen in a voluntary free 
enterprise economy. 

What are these other guides? In the fin al 
analysis, they cannot be self-denial or self- 
sacrifice or altruism, because in the final 
analysis it is the very definition of our k nd 
of economy that the pursuit of gain, the !° 
lowing of self-interest, is the motivating 
force which drives the economy forward 
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Those people who go around saying that /4- 
bor should be unselfish, that farmers should 
be unselfish, that businessmen should be un- 
selfish, seem to me to propose no solution to 
the problem. It seems to me that they dont 
even state the problem. The problem 35 
rather to find some restatement of this 5- 
tensible conflict so that it is made clear that 
there are many areas in which the self-in- 





terests of one and the self-interests of the 
other coincide. In other words, we must 
find more ways of stating what I believe to 
be an ultimate truth about our economy— 
that in the long run, for our economy to 
grow and thrive and prosper and be reason- 
ably stable under a free system, there must 
be more and more areas where labor and 
business and farmers appreciate that their 
real interests do not conflict in the long 
un. 

: If a farmer should achieve a price-support 
program which holds out to him the hope of 
a higher portion of the national income than 
is consistent with that level of wages or that 
level of profits which is needed for a healthy 
industrial system, if he should get a level 
of supports which holds out to him the in- 
ducement to a volume and composition of 
agricultural output which our economy sim- 
ply cannot digest, then the farmer in the 
long run will not benefit thereby. And the 
same thing applies in the case of the busi- 
nessman and the worker, neither of whom 
can benefit in the long run by getting more 
than the economy can afford to give. 

How can areas of mutuality of interest be 
more carefully defined? It depends upon 
men of good will, and I believe, despite any- 
thing that may be said to the contrary, that 
a majority of the responsible leadership in 
all of the vast groupings of the American 
economy are men of good will. If we don't 
start with that assumption, we can’t get 
anywhere. ‘There are the troublemakers, 
there are the recalcitrants, there are the ad- 
venturers, but we must start with the as- 
sumption that most of the leadership is 
made up of men of good will who are grop- 
ing for answers that will be workable an- 
swers in a free ecgnomy. 

It seems, under these circumstances, that 
to get this reconciliation of interest so that 
there will be more areas of agreement, lesser 
areas of conflict, and at least a reduction of 
the areas of conflict upon some of the most 
dangerous ground, we must all try through 
improved economic study and analysis to 
define more carefully how the whole economy 
works in its main parts, and how its related 
parts synchronize and fit together. 

This does not mean national planning. 
This does not mean the adoption of laws to 
put all or most of these things into effect, 
although laws in some areas of national pol- 
icy are necessary. Let us remember that, in 
our kind of free economy, even laws must 
rest upon majority agreement and the broad- 
ening of areas of consent because without 
these you don’t get the laws enacted in the 
first place and you certainly don’t get them 
effectuated even after they are enacted. So 
those who say “Let’s substitute law for volun- 
tary study, for agreement on a voluntary 
basis” are just avoiding the problem because 
the problem exists in either event. 

The most promising approach to this wid- 
ening of areas of agreement, involving man- 
agement and labor and farm groups, is to 
try to define over some reasonable period of 
time what a few broad requirements and 
Prospects of our economy are—prospects 
which we all sense and should share. For 
example, suppose we start with the proposi- 
tion that a 300 billion or higher annual nat- 
ional output within 4 or 5 years is not a pipe 
dream, is not pie in the sky, but is simply a 
factual definition of a goal that we have to 
reach if we are not going to be in serious 
trouble. And then suppose we try to use 
improved analysis and economic study to 
examine candidly and frankly, for example, 
what kind of funds business needs for in- 
vestment in plant and equipment, what kind 
of output of steel and of agricultural pro- 
aucts are broadly consistent with these ob- 
Jectives of a free and growing economy, and 
What all this implies for certain price ad- 
Justments and for certain wage adjustments 
and for certain farm policies. There would 
‘ill be a range of conflict. I think it would 

1 be true that each group would try to 
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shape and edge its analysis a little bit to its 
own particular point of view. But I also 
think that through some such method of 
voluntary approach and consultation there 
would gradually emerge some broadening 
areas of agreement which would reduce the 
conflict and which would provide guides to 
viable, voluntary decisions in a free economy. 

What does that optimism arise out of? 
Not simply out of a Pollyanna feeling. Let 
us look back to the first half of 1949. There 
then appeared many of those factors which 
in the early 1920’s and again in the late 
1920's and early 1£30’s produced a very ser- 
ious and prolonged decline; there was a sharp 
commodity break, a sharp farm price drop, 
and a rapid decline in profits in many in- 
dustries, a sharp rise in unemployment. The 
business sentiment that was accruing at 
that time was fraught with uncertainty. Yet 
we came through that test in 1949 much bet- 
ter than in earlier periods. Why? Because, 
throughout the economy at many main and 
strategic sectors of the business community, 
there were voluntarily practiced and put into 
effect improved economic judgment and 
knowledge based upon broader horizons and 
wider study and more information than had 
been available 15 or 20 cr 30 years ago. In 
the handling of inventories, in the manage- 
ment of prices, in the handling of payrolls, 
and other items too innumerable to mention 
in the short time here, I think there was a 
very decisive change for the better as against 
years ago. At these various strategic points 
in the economy, there was more impartial 
study, more analysis, and more effort to relate 
the problems of each particular industry to 
the country as a whole. 

Finally, we come to Government policy, 
which I have not the time to discuss at great 
length here. By defining these common ob- 
jectives in broad areas, we could undertake 
a practical, business-like and economic ex- 
amination of how Government programs, de- 
signed initially with the narrow purpose of 
raising revenues or supporting farm income 
or paying social security benefits, would be 
tested by their effect upon the wealth and 
the health and the stability of the economy 
as a whole. They would be tested by the in- 
centives which they provide for general 
growth and stability and expansion through 
the normal channels of voluntary trade. 

Applying that approach to tax policy, I 
think that a primary judgment of tax policy 
should be, not only how much revenues it 
raises on paper in the first instance, but 
also what its effect upon the whole economy 
is—how it affects incentives, how it effects 
growth, how it affects initiative, and many 
other matters of that kind. And while those 
responsible for tax policy would still in the 
final analysis have to make certain recon- 
ciliations of judgments, they would have a 
star to guide themselves by, which I think 
now is partly lacking. 

So that both in the area of private policy 
and in the area of public policy we have need 
for this study, this refinement, and this 
redefinition of the vast and inspiring and 
realizable goals of the American economy. 

In closing, I want to say just one thing 
about how that might affect business policy. 
The businessman is always torn by the prob- 
lems of tomorrow as against the problems of 
next year. So long as the business commu- 
nity focuses entirely on the problems of to- 
morrow in a literal sense, on howW the next 
strike may be settled, or on how a current 
strike may be settled, on whether a majority 
of economists or others guess that the next 
6 months will be good or bad—I think that so 
long as attention is focused solely upon these 
very short-run considerations alone, there 
will be a tendency for businessmen to take 
the kind of action which in itself tends to 
make the economy somewhat more unstable. 

For example, if a large group of business- 
men, strategically located, should feel that 
the economic outlook over the next 6 months 
or over the next year is not good, then their 
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policies of investment—which seem to me to 
be a primary conditioner of the economy— 
would trend in the direction of liquidity 
rather than in the direction of use of funds. 
This, if in large enough volume, would in 
itself exert a pronounced downward-pressure 
factor. If, on the other hand, wide and stra- 
tegic sectors of the business community look 
more years ahead, recognize that in the long 
run we have not begun to tap the full poten- 
tialities of our markets, that our standards 
of living are not a fixed thing, that our inge- 
nuity in the development of new products is 
not a fixed thing, that our capacity to adjust 
prices to markets is not a fixed thing—if the 
business community looks ahead in this way 
and realizes that America should not be sold 
short, then the investment and pricing poll- 
cies of business, as well as the policies of 
other organized groups, would move in step 
with the long-range upward movement of 
the American economy. 

If there is any utility in the enterprise in 
which some of us in Washington are engaged, 
it is not in anything that we may ourselves 
arrive at in an “ivory tower,” it is not solely 
or mainly in what the Government may find 
or decide to do, but it is rather in having 
some slight effect upon stimulating through- 
out the economy in all its parts a real sense 
of the things which unites and hold together 
the American people. These things which 
hold us together, in world terms, are vastly 
more important than the things which seem 
to divide us. The questions which we need 
to solve together are much more important 
than any questions which the faint-hearted 
may think are insoluble. The record of our 
past is, on the whole, inspiring regarding 
our capacity to move ahead. If we can bury 
the hatchet, define our problems commonly, 
apply to them the best judgment and the 
best thought of our business analysis and 
our economic study, and try to arrive at more 
agreements and wider common consensus as 
to what needs to be done, then we have never 
lacked and we never will lack the technical 
ingenuity and the skill and the resources 
to go ahead to a successful conclusion. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. Crow. Dr. Keyserling, I have a few 
questions here. Two I shall read as one be- 
cause they really express the same idea. 

(Reading question:) “As a realistic and 
presently a prosperous people, how long can 
we stand deficit spending and $42,000,000,000 
budgets?” 

The other, bearing on the same issue. 
(Reading question:) “Do you not think it 
important for the Government to begin to 
reduce its expenditures and live within its 
income, as private enterprise must do?” 

Mr. KEYSERLING. Those two questions are 
fundamentally the same, and it’s perfectly 
obvious that I couldn’t answer either of them 
to my satisfaction, not to speak of yours, in 
a very short period of time. So I will just 
make a few very brief points. 

In the first place, it is the objective of the 
Government, as I understand it, to balance 
the budget as rapidly as feasible. I think that 
the level of national income and general 
prosperity are now high enough to justify a 
balanced budget and a surplus for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt. At the same time, 
our economy adjusts itself slowly to change, 
and the decisions on the tax side and the 
decisions on the expenditure side which have 
been made in the past would seem to me to 
make it unwise to try to achieve a complete 
budget balance overnight. 

Let me illustrate by one simple example. 
I might believe that, if taxes had been re- 
duced by $3,0C0,000,000 instead of 5 or 6 in 
1948, we would now be closer to a balanced 
budget and our business system would not 
have been appreciably worse off if the tax 
reduction had been smaller. But it would 
not necessarily follow from this—in fact, it 
does not follow from this, that I would believe 
that taxes ought to be increased by $3,000,- 
000,000 now, because in the current stage 
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of the economy the increase of taxes by 
$3,000,000,000 now would, I think, do a great 
deal more damage than if we had reduced 
taxes by %3,000,000,000 less than they were 
reduced 2 years ago. 

I use this merely as an illustration. Realis- 
tically, looking at a cross section of the situ- 
ation in where we are now, I think we ought 
to try to balance the budget as rapidly as 
feasible by moderation in tax policy, and 
by economy in expenditures. We should not 
think that if we reduced public outlays by 
$5,000,000,000 tomorrow, we would immedi- 
ately bring the budget into balance. The 
fact is that either one of those two things— 
I shouldn’t say the “fact” because it can’t 
be proved—but the prospect is that either 
one of those two extreme things would hit 
the economy a blow more rapidly than it can 
absorb the blow. Therefore, I think we 
should move gradually along various paths 
to a balanced budget. 

But let us always remember, realistically, 
that the most important path of all toward 
a balanced budget is a resumption of the 
normal growth pattern of the economy. 
With profits being the most volatile part of 
the income structure, the drop in revenues 
which results when there is even a slight 
cessation of the upward movement o the 
economy affects the Federal budget very ad- 
versely. We can easily balance the budget 
over a 8- or 4-year period, even with some 
tax reduction in the totality, and even if 
current levels of expenditures should not 
change, if the economy resumes its normal 
growth pattern. But if the economy does not 
grow, if unemployment increases, you have 
two results: You have, first, a greater drain 
upon the public purse, which would be im- 
posed—and you all know realistically that it 
will, whether you would be for it or not—at 
Federal, State, and local levels; second, you 
would have much lower tax revenues at any 
given level of tax rates in a declining econ- 
omy. 

That is why I think we must always center 
upon those policies which will do most to re- 
sume the normal upward growth trend of 
the economy as the most important step to- 
ward a balanced budget. We should prac- 
tice economy in expenditures in all those 
areas where this can be safely and prudent- 
ly done, but some of the figures running into 
five or six billion dollars as to what might 
be accomplished through administrative im- 
provements in the government, are just not 
borne out by the facts. 

Mr. Crow. We're getting some good ques- 
tions here, gentlemen. 

(Reading question:) “It was an accepted 
concept of the New Deal that we were faced 
with a contracting economy. What occa- 
sioned the Fair Deal to accept the concept 
that our economy is an expanding economy?” 

Mr. KErYSERLING. Well, that is just be- 
cause knowledge comes but wisdom lingers. 
As we go along we make progress. And I 
think that there are many respects in which 
the American people—the business system, 
the labor system, the farm system, the gov- 
ernment system—learned a lot from the ex- 
perience of the 1930's, 

There are two very important things we 
fearned. One of these very important things 
is that the most dangerous thing to do is 
to wait until you have a serious economic 
crisis before applying thought and action to 
the problem before us. And this is the 
greatest present test of freedom in our de- 
mocracy. As a democracy, we have always 
been able to rally after the crisis appears. 
After we're bombed, after we have a depres- 
sion, we work our way out of it. But I don’t 
think that either in the international field 
or in the domestic fleld can we safely afford 
to wait for a crisis again because the first 
bombing might be more serious. The im- 
pact of a depression might be more serious. 
And, therefore, the first thing we learned 
from the New Deal period is that we can- 
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not again indulge in that process of waiting. 

The second thing we learned is that if the 
economy moves too far downhill, it doesn’t 
seem that the range of governmental meas- 
ures which may be then used are in them- 
selves sufficient to bring about complete re- 
covery. I haven’t time to document this. 
Some will. say that this was only because 
these measures weren’t on a large enough 
scale, but I don’t think that’s the case. I 
think it’s rather because our economy is so 
predominantly a private-enterprise economy 
that unless there is reasonable health, and 
unless there is full attention to the prob- 
lems of stability in that private enterprise 
section of the economy, the complementary 
action of government while important, can- 
not alone do the job. And that’s why I 
think we are quite validly placing a great 
deal more stress upon what combination of 
programs, private and public, will do most 
to create and to promote an environment in 
which reasonable stability and a reasonable 
rate of progress will be attained in our private 
enterprise economy itself. That is one of 
the reasons why there has been a shift, and 
I think a legitimate shift, from what was 
called the theory of stagnation to a recog- 
nition that we have by no means even begun 
to reach the frontiers with respect to the 
growth and the expansion, the fair profit 
return, the enlargement of employment, the 
enlargement of markets, which can be at- 
tained within that great and predominant 
sector of our economy which is and should 
remain privately operated. 

Mr. Crow (reading question). “How much 
unemployment can be accounted for by an 
educational system that turns out teo many 
unemployables?” [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEYSERLING. I think that anyone who 
carefully studies the facts of the past few 
years will find a correlation between business 
trends and unemployment trends which will 
show that unemployment results primarily 
from a decline in the levels of business 
activity, or, in the alternative or together 
with it, a failure of fundamental business 
activity to grow fast enough to provide a 
larger number of jobs. 

There may be some unemployment caused 
by attitudes among the unemployed. But 
I don’t think that this is the basic thing, 
and I think that those who feel that it is 
the basic thing may perhaps be distracted 
from the real problem. For the most part, 
when our industrial system is growing and 
thriving and expanding, the number of jobs 
increases. For the most part, when our eco- 
nomic system is faltering or hesitating or 
moving backward, the number of unem- 
ployed increases. And, after all, this is a 
two-sided problem. It isn’t only a problem 
of the person being adjusted to the job. 
It’s also a question of the job being adjusted 
to the person. For example, I think we have 
witnessed over the years, and I think we are 
going to continue to witness a growth in 
the number of people over 55, or over 60, or 
over 62. That's just the nature of our popu- 
lation. We are going to continue to witness 
an increase in the number of people over 40. 
We are going to continue to witness an im- 
provement in general education, which will 
make fewer people willing or suited for cer- 
tain types of work which 25 or 35 years ago 
people were willing to do, or at least did. 

As these. changes are taking place, and 
they are going to continue to take place, 
they impose a responsibility, not only upon 
the educator, not only upon the physician, 
but also on the business system itself, gradu- 
ally to realize that through its training pro- 
grams, and through the whole scope of its 
business management, some adjustments 
must be made and some new thinking done. 

Mr. Crow. We have just time for one or 
two more. Here’s a very fundamental one. 

(Reading question:) “Do you believe that 
this better balance between agriculture, 
labor, and management can be attained 





































































without enforced Government quotas and 
the control of wages and prices?” 

Mr. KEYSERLING. I think that a great dea) 
of progress can definitely be made, in times 
of peace, without enforced government con- 
trol of quotas and prices, and I think that’s 
freedom’s test. I don’t think, though, that 
you dispose of a problem by showing that 
it’s difficult. In some ways it’s more difficult 
to do things through consensus than to do 
them by force. Bu‘ the whole nature of our 
economy, the whole nature of our Govern- 
ment, and the whole nature of our free gso- 
ciety, is that we have always elected, and 
will always continue to elect, I hope, to do 
as many things as possible through con- 
sensus, and as few things as need be through 
force. That makes it harder to do, in some 
ways, but I think it’s the better way. | 
think it’s the way that has made our economy 
what it is, and the way that we must con- 
tinue with increasing efforts to try for in 
the future. 

Mr. Crow. Here are two more questions 
that again mean about the same. 

(Reading question:) “What part would 
prices play in attaining the $400,000,000,000 
or $800,000,000,000 national income? That 
is, the inflationary factors.” 

(Reading question:) “Why should we have 
& $325,000,000,000-a-year national income 
when, in the light of the past, prices will in- 
crease proportionately, thereby penalizing 
the thrift of individuals and the people who 
are on pensions?” 

Mr. KEYSERLING. Well, in the first place, 
the second question involves, as I under- 
stand it, a mistake of fact. If prices gen- 
erally had increased proportionately with 
growths in dollar national income, the real 
output of the economy and the real standard 
of living would not be higher now than it 
was before the war. That is palpably not the 
case, because if you compare 1949 or 1950 
with 1939 or 1929, or any other year that you 
choose, even after making adjustments for 
changes in the price level—in other words, 
even when you deflate the gross national 
product—you still find a real national output 
which is ranging between 1% and 24 times 
as high as before the war. When you adjust 
this for increases in population, you find an 
actual improvement in standards of living, 
or per capita consumption as a whole, which 
is about 40 percent or more higher than 
before the war. 

So, my first point would be that it simply 
is not true that we haven’t made real progress 
in national growth in any period in the past 
long enough to overcome the effects of short 
range instability—in other words, the de- 
pression eras. 

Secondly, it is true that if real national 
progress is made but is accompanied by an 
increase in the price level, rather than by a 
general decrease in prices, there are hard- 
ships placed upon fixed income groups 
That’s perfectly true. I think this simp-y 
means that we have to look to the question 
of whether certain supplementary programs 
might not be helpful in alleviating their lot 
to a certain extent. I think anybody who 
would say that, in order to readjust, we 
should have e return to the price level ol 
1939, or even two-thirds or one-half or one- 
third of the way back to the price level of 
1989, would be committing us to about as big 
a recession as any that we have known. | 
think we have reached a plateau of a higher 
price level than we had before the war. And 
I think that if we can reasonably stabilize 
at this point, and make some further mod- 
erate adjustments, we have reached a Saié 
enough foundation in most areas to move 
ahead to rounded growth. 

There is another part to that question that 
I think I didn’t get. 

Mr. Crow. Weil, I'll give you three more 
and we'll close with them. You can answer 
these three as one Laughter. ] 







































































(Reading question:) “What is the compo- 
sition of the present unemployment figure? 
Isn’t some degree of unemployment normal 
in a capitalistic society?” 

The other two bear on the same question. 
(Reading question:) “How many presently 
‘unemployed’ are retired or institution- 
alized?” 

(Reading question:) “Aren’t there at least 
5,000,000 Americans who are more or less 
nuts—including some Republicans, as well 
as many Democrats?” [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. KeYSERLING. Well, I wouldn’t applaud 
the assertion that a lot of Americans are 
nuts. If it were true, I would be worried 
about it. [Laughter]. 

But, more seriously, the estimate that I 
made that over the next 10 years we would 
have to have a total aggregate national out- 
put $800,000,000,000 above the level of what 
it would be in a period of cyclical instability 
was not an estimate based upon changes in 
the price level. It was merely the trans- 
position of a constant price level into real 
output of goods and service. In other words, 
if you simply start with the national output 
as around $250,000,000,000 in 1948, and cal- 
culate the 3 to 4 percent growth per year 
(which, of course, compounds from year to 
year because you're starting from a higher 
base each year) which would be necessary to 
hold unemployment to low levels, and then 
you add up your results over the next 10 
years and measure the total against an out- 
put over the next 10 years which fluctuated 
as it did between 1929 and 1939, then you 
would arrive at the figures I have given. So 
these figures are the real measure of the 
economic problem confronting this Nation 
over the next 5 or 10 years, and they are not 
based upon a rising price level. Of course, if 
you had some rising price level during that 
period, your dollar figures would be bigger, 
and if you had some falling price level they 
might be somewhat smaller. 

Now, coming to the question of the compo- 
sition of the unemployed and whether we 
need unemployment in this country for 
various reasons, I would say this: I am per- 
fectly willing to have that question asked, 
so long as those who ask the question realize 
that among those entitled to answer the 
question are the unemployed themselves. 
In other words, so long as you realize that 
the four or five or six million people who 
happen to be unemployea shall also be asked 
what is a healthy level of unemplcyment, 
and that they have quite as large a stake 
and quite as large an interest in that prob- 
lem as those who are employed, then I think 
it'sa sound question, That isn’t based upon 
cociclogy or morals. That is simply based 
upon the fact that we live in the kind of 
scclety—and I happen to be glad that we 
co—where people who are unemployed, pro- 
vided that they are able to hold jobs, feel 
that they are entitled to an opportunity to 
hold a job. And I’m also glad that we live 
in the kind of society where there are enough 
other people besides the unemployed who 
feel the same way. In any event, that senti- 
ment is a given fact, and I think the faster 
we recognize realistically that it is a given 
fact the safer our business system will be 
and the safer our free society will be. 

As to the exact desirable level of unem- 
ployment, some people will set two million, 
scme will set three, some will set three and 
one-half, and some will set four, as the safe 
or maintainable level. I think that the safe 
or maintainable level needs to be lower, rela- 
live to the size of the labor force, than it 
Wes during the 1930's because I don't think 
that during the 1930's we had a sufficiently 
Stable and sufficiently prosperous economy. 
And, also, I think that because of world 
events a ratio of unemployment to the total 
lsbor force and to total population even 
somewhat but net much lower than it was 
in the 1930's would impose a very severe test 
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upon our basic freedoms as I have defined 
them. 

Therefore, I shculd say that it shculd be 
our goal to try, through a composite of pri- 
vate and public actions, to hold unemploy- 
ment down to levels ranging between two 
and three million. I would set that as the 
prime goal. I certainly think that, what- 
ever the optimum desirable level may be, a 
situation where unemployment is growing, 
as it has been growing now—allowing for 
seasohal variations—for about 15 months— 
I think that is disturbing. I think that’s 
our great central national economic prcb- 
lem. And as I have said before, this isn’t 
only an unemployment of manpower, it’s 
also unemployment of business resources be- 
cause business resources are not fully used 
until they are wedded to labor in the pro- 
duction of goods and services. |Applause.] 

Mr. MarsH. Thanks for that audience par- 
ticipation, and thank you Mr. Keyserling for 
coming here and presenting those viewpoints 
of yours. The meeting is adjourned. 

Adjournment. 





Poland Looks Toward Peace—Poles Seen 
Stressing Industrial Progress Over 
Military Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to submit for the REcorD a very interest- 
ing article that appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star Tuesday, May 30. It is an 
article by Daniel De Luce, a very repu- 
table Associated Press foreign corre- 
spondent. This information confirms 
reports that the Poles are putting their 
energies into reconstructing and re- 
building their much destroyed nation 
and not into a _ military-armament 
program. The article follows: 


PoLtes SEEN STRESSING INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
OvER MILITARY PLANS 


(By Daniel De Luce) 


Warsaw, May 30.—Poland, a cornerstone 
of the Soviet bloc, apparently counts on a 
long peace in Europe. 

Military preparedness is directed by Pol- 
ish-born Soviet Marshal Konstantin Rokos- 
sovsky. But it is taking a back’seat at pres- 
ent to the 6-year economic plan. 

For rebuilding Warsaw, the Government 
this year is spending as much as for the com- 
bined armed forces. 

For industrial developments, three zlotys 
are appropriated to each one given Marshal 
Rokossovsky’s Defense Ministry. 

The military share of the Polish annual 
budget is 10 percent—equivalent of $214,- 
235,000. 

Western sources describe Poland’s military 
situation as typical of other bloc powers. 
None has been armed to the teeth except 
Yugoslavia, which subsequently broke with 
Moscow. 

In sight is a gradual build-up of eastern 
armies during the 1950’s. Each will try to 
indoctrinate all ranks with communism and 
political officers will exercise great authority. 
There will be standardization of weapons 
and tactics with Russian help. 


RECONSTRUCTION HAS PRIORITY 


Yet reconstruction has priority over re- 
militarization. That includes, of course, the 
creation of strategic heavy industries, steol 
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above all, in once backward agricultural 
countries. 

Soviet military tutelage is by now com- 
monplace in the bloc. Poland’s invitation 
to a Soviet marshal to join her government 
and politburo, however, seems likely to re- 
main unique. 

When Marshal Rokossovsky turned up in 
Warsaw last November, he was no stranger. 
He had led a Soviet army group, including 
the Polish First Army, in liberating a large 
chunk of Poland from the Germans. Since 
the war, he has stayed in Poland as com- 
mander cf the Soviet line of communication 
through Silesia. 

Marshal Rekossovsky was born in the War- 
saw area in 1896, when it belonged to the 
Russian Empire. A Communist-approved 
biography relates that his father was a loco- 
motive engineer, his mother was a school 
teacher, and he was left an orphan at 13. 

By turn a factory apprentice, stonemason, 
and Czarist military conscript, he was barely 
out of his teens when the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion flared up. He joined the Red Guards 
and won distinction as a cavalry Officer. 
Years later, he showed the same dash as a 
tank force commander outflanking the enemy 
at Stalingrad. 


TITOISM WAS RUMORED 


Rumors of Titoism (nationalistic be- 
havior) circulated here concerning some key 
Polish officers before Marshal Rokossovsky 
took control. Retirements instead of crim- 
inal trials have marked a quiet shake-up in 
the general staff. 

Marshal Rokossovsky exercised special care 
in naming a new chief of political leader- 
ship in the armed forces, his choice being 
Brig. Gen. Edward Ochab, a fellow member 
of the politburo. 

The regular strength of Poland’s armed 
forces was 160,000 men last year and may 
have been increased to 200,000. During sev- 
eral postwar years, they were outnumbered 
by the security police. 

Marshal Rokossovsky appears in Parlia- 
ment wearing a Polish uniform devoid of 
medals and ribbons. Six feet four inches 
tall, and ramrod straight, he seems tactful 
and modest behind his military reserve. 

He has tightened up security. Important 
frontier zones have been sealed off from ci- 
vilian tourists. Tanks, aircraft, truck borne 
rocket launchers, and field guns have been 
sent to him by the Kremlin. 

But the main attention of the Warsaw 
government, despite Marshal Rokossovsky’s 
presence, is not on remilitarization. It is on 
a thousand and one industrial targets to be 
hit by 1955. 

The question is not guns or butter. 
blast furnaces. 


It is 





So You Want To Write Your 


Congressman? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL C. MiCHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, many 
groups and associations are urging their 
members to write directly to the Con- 
gressman concerning legislation in 
which these groups are interested. This 
attitude on the part of these associations 
has undoubtedly increased congressional 
mail manyfold. 

A constituent has called my attention 
to an article in the Link, published by 
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Carter Oil Co., and pursuant to the per- 
mission granted by the House, I am in- 
cluding that article, which is as follows: 
So You WANT TO WRITE Your CONGRESSMAN? 


So you would like to write your Congress- 
man? Equally interesting is the fact that 
your Congressman would enjoy getting your 
letter. 

Hundreds of thousands of letters are cas- 
caded upon the desks of Congressmen in 
Washington each week. But millions of 
other Americans have never written their 
Congressman. Many of these citizens at one 
time or other have felt a desire to make their 
views known on important questions but 
1ave hesitated to write to their Senator or 
Representative. As a result, vocal minority 
groups have profoundly influenced legis- 
lation, while the great majority of Americans 
sat idly by in indifferent silence. 

“Next to voting in elections, writing letters 
to Congressmen—Senators or Representa- 
tives—is the highest privilege a citizen has 
in fulfilling his part in the Democratic 
process. Every citizen has this privilege and 
can exercise it as often as he pleases. Those 
who sit back and say to themselves that it 
is useless to tell their Congressman how they 
feel about pending legislation are failing in 
their duty and missing the right to grumble 
= n thing 3s don’t go as they wish.” 

The quotation is from the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp—Appendix issue of Monday, March 
3, 1941, and was an extension of remarks of 
Hon. Fritz G. Lanham, of Texas, in the 
House of Representatives. 

A condensation of additional information 
in the remarks follows: 

Congressmen are profoundly influenced by 
their mail. More often than not it deter- 
mines how they will vote on vital legislation. 
An avalanche of correspondence on one side 
or the other usually affects their vote. They 
contact their party leaders to find out what 
i = all about and often, if there are com- 
pl st an administration measure, 
take . their coalina directly to the President. 

wi hen you have something worth while to 
say to your Congressman, feel free to write. 


its aga 


He expects you to write when you want to 
express your views on important matters. 

The average Member gets 200 letters a 
day—and woe to him if he ignores them. 
He knows that every letter represents a po- 
tential vote, and unless he is a rare excep- 
tion, he wants to keep his seat. Also, many 
Representatives have their eyes on the Sen- 
ate, and many Senators have theirs on the 
White House. But, even forgetting their 
personal ambitions, they know it is their 
duty to reply to their constituents and to 


others interested in their activities. 

So important do Congressmen 
this a ity that they try to answer 
within 24 hours. An ¢ e of half of each 
day is devoted to reading ems and dictating 
replies. Often they work late at night. 

Chey are impressed by well-written letters, 
but the contents of your letter are what 
nt 
here is an art to writing a Congressman. 
> are the fundamentals: 


consider 
all letters 


iverag 


Address a correctly, using the accepted 
is: Th Hon. Robert D. Jones, United 
tates Sens “0 Washington, D. C.; and the 


Sear Senator. Or: Hon. 
ohn Smith, United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C.; Dear Mr. 
nith. If you don’t know your Congress- 
man’s name, write to the Secretary of the 
Senate, or to the Clerk of the House, and ask 
— respectively for lists of the Senators 
1d Representatives by States and districts. 
They will answer by return mail. Or ask 
your local newspaper editor who is well in- 
formed on such matters. 

Make your letter express your individuality. 
If you are joining cthers in writing on a cer- 
tain subject, use your own words. Don’t 
let anyone else write your letter. 


f 
Ss 
5 lutation is My 
T 
vu 
s 
Ss 
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Be brief and to the point. State your 
case as concisely as possible in the first 
paragraph. In the second, if you are not a 
personal friend of the Congressman, identify 
yourself; who you are, your business connec- 
tions, your reasons for being interested in 
the question, your family connections— 
especially if any relatives are in politics. 
This information may be vital to the Con- 
gressman in casting a vote. 

Be sure to give your address and sign your 
name legibly. A surprising number of per- 
sons neglect this and bear lifelong grudges 
against Congressmen who have been unable 
to reply. 

If you are a woman, tell about your family 
connections; the Congressman may be a 
friend of your husband, father, or brother. 
Also, if your given name could be either 
feminine or masculine identify your sex. 

Letters generally are more effective than 
telegrams except where time and distance 
make a wire imperative. There have been 
instances in recent years when investigations 
have disclosed wholesale receipt of tele- 
grams by Members of Congress bearing the 
names of persons who have denied ever send- 
ing or authorizing such messages. 

If your Congressman votes the way you 
wish, or does you a favor, write him a thank 
you note. Congressman are often criticized 
for the way they vote; they seldom receive 
praise. Accordingly they often get a one- 
sided view of public opinion, and switch 
their votes under the erroneous belief that 
they are doing what the public wants when 
actually they may be following the desire of 
a carping minority. 

A note of appreciation will make the Con- 
gressman remember you favorably the next 
time you write, and if it has to do with a 
favor done you, it will enable him to close 
his files on your case, thus helping him in 
the orderly conduct of his office. 

If you have a problem with any of the 
Government departments, bureaus, commis- 
sions, or boards, write your Congressman and 
get his advice about procedure. He knows 
how to cut through governmental red tape. 

And there are a number of things you 
should not do in writing your Congressman: 

Don’t apologize for writing and taking his 
time; it is his job to give you a hearing. 

Don’t begin with “as a citizen and tax- 
payer”; he assumes that you are not an alien 
and he knows you pay taxes, 

Don’t say, “I hope this gets by your secre- 
tary.” The secretary always reads the mail 
first, unless it is marked “personal,” and 
you are implying that the Congressman 
does not know how to run his office. 

Just because you disagree politically with 
your Congressman don’t ignore him and 
write to one from another district about 
something that pertains to your own com- 
munity; congressional courtesy calls for the 
delivery by the recipient of such a letter to 
the Congressman from the district involved. 
Thus, it is wise to write to him direct. 

If you write the two Senators from your 
State, don’t send your Representative a car- 
bon copy; write to him also—it’s the courte- 
ous thing to do. 

When a’ measure in which you are inter- 
ested is pending in the House, write your 
Representative; don’t write your Senators 
until it has passed in the House and reached 
the Senate. 

Never threaten a Congressman by saying, 
“T’ll never vote for you if you don’t do such 
and such.” He will probably tell you that 
he doesn’t want a vote of that kind. 

Former Vice President Garner, veteran of 
88 years in Congress, had this to say about 
his mail: 

“Letters are a Congressman’s bread and 
butter. If they fall off, he is like a movie 
star about his fan mail. He thinks he 1s 
losing his popularity. Throughout my long 
service, I have made it a point to reply to 
every letter and to ask the writers for in- 






















































formation and what they believe and thing 
about national questions.” 

It is after all the straight-forward letter, 
carrying the appeal of earnestness that com. 
mands the interest and respect of Members of 
Congress. A Congressman never tires of 
hearing from constituents who have some. 
thing to contribute to the welfare of the 
Nation. He knows they write straight from 
the heart, that he is their voice in Washing. 
ton and their friend at court. 





Epitaph for Rufus Woods—American 
Idealist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the West—and particularly the 
Northwest—was saddened by the death, 
this week, of one of its outstanding citi. 
zens and journalists—Rufus Woods, edi- 
tor of the Wenatchee Daily World, in 
the State of Washington. 

Thomas L. Stokes, in a column that 
appeared on May 31, in the Washington 
Evening Star, has captured the spirit 
of Rufus Woods, a true American vision- 
ary who lived to see his vision become a 
reality. 

At a time when idealism and visior 
aries are frequently the objects of ridi- 
cule, the story of Rufus Woods is partic 
ularly worth noting and remembering. 
I feel privileged to insert in the Reco: 
Mr. Stokes’ article: 


New FRONTIERS AHEAD—GREAT DREAM 
SMALL-TOWN EDITOR CAME TRUE IN GRAND 
CoULEE DAM 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


A fellow named Rufus Woods died 
week, 

You may not have heard much abou t him 
He was a hustling, bustling, alert, cons 
curious editor of a small-town news) 
in a still new country—the Daily World 
Wenatchee, Washington. He was a dreamer 
and a true pioneer of our new frontier, a 
man-made frontier of great dams that pro- 
vide cheaper power for homes and indust'y 
and water for reclaiming arid lands to 
new opportunities for our people. He is ] 
of the saga that has made us a great Ni 

Rufus Woods leaves his monume! 
ready built, in Grand Coulee Dam, of which 
he had been called the father. He was '¥ 
away from there, at Toronto, Canada 
trip with his family, when he was stricken- 
still searching, looking into apples for ‘ tit 
tivation in the great agricultural area 
Grand Coulee has opened up, and into ; 
development problems. He closed a full lire 
of service at 72. 


GREAT DREAM CAME TRUE 


This reporter recalls the first time he m° 
the buoyant, energetic editor, back in = 
on a trip with President Roosevelt to ©! 
Coulee Dam, then in the process of con: 5 
tion. Rufus Woods was an excited, © eager 
man that day; his great dream was com! 
true. He got on the Presidential spcc 
train, his arms filled with copies of his Le" 
paper containing reprints of an artic 
had written 19 years before, with the 
headlines familiar to small papers 0! 
era, but telling concisely the whole story: — 

“Formulate brand-new idea for srrigat aa 
grant, Adams, Franklin Counties, covering 


























































million acres or more. Last and newest and 
most ambitious idea contemplates turning 
of Columbia River back into its old bed in 
Grand Coulee, the development of a water 
plant equal to Niagara and the construction 
of the greatest irrigation project in the 
world, first conceived by William Clapp, of 
Ephrata, Wash.” 
Reside the reprint was a box: 
“On July 18, 1918, appeared the first ar- 
ticle ever written on the Grand Coulee Dam, 
The Wenatchee World editor had gone to 
Echrata, where he met W. Gale Matthews, 
Cale said ‘Come with me. Let’s go over to 
Fill Clapp’s office. He has a story for you.’” 
Rufus Woods got the story, the conception 
of the Grand Coulee project, and from that 
day in 1918 he began a crusade that eventu- 
ally brought the hundreds of men we saw 
hat day 19 years later in 1937, tiny ants far 
+ in the Columbia River bed, working 
ne dam which since has been completed 
and which President Truman visited again 
on his recent trip to the Pacific Northwest. 


MET USUAL SKEPTICISM 


Rufus Woods met the usual skepticism of 
the pioneer. One of his friends, Judge P. S. 
Steiner, of the Supreme Court, wrote him 
after reading his story in the newspaper: 
“You are proposing damming the Columbia. 
Verily, Baron Munchausen, thou art a piker.” 
But in 1922, Rufus Woods got Gen. George 
Goethals, builder of the Panama Canal, out 
io inspect the site, and General Gcethals said 
it was practical. Presidents Coolidge and 
Hoover said it should be done, but did noth- 
ing about it. It was not until Franklin D. 
Roosevelt came along that it found the dy- 
namic creator and dreamer who pushed it 
forward, another part of his great plan for 
our new frontier which saw creation of TVA 
in the Tennessee Valley, Bonneville in Ore- 
gon, the Central Valley project in California, 
and envisioned other great projects still wait- 
ing for realization—an MVA for the Mis- 
souri Valley, a CVA for the Northwest, tying 
gether in one great system Grand Coulee, 
Bonneville, and other developments along 
the mighty Columbia, and the St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes waterway, among others. 

It is a good time to think of Rufus Woods, 
his idealism, and his unselfishness, and his 
unflagging persistence. 

We have got to keep our new frontier mov- 
ing forward always. 




















Fiat Money and Its Consequences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
our Government is operating under a de- 
bauched currency. The present system 
of cheap devalued money is cheating the 
larmer, the wage earner, the pensioner, 
the annuitant, and the life-insurance 
policyhclder, 

Unsound currencies have brought ruin 
unspeakable to nations throughout the 
centuries. The Biblical injunctions in 
euteronomy xxv: 13, 14, 15 warns in 
these words: “Thou shalt not have in thy 
bag divers weights, a great and a small. 
Thou shalt not have in thy house divers 
measures, agreatandasmall. But thou 
Shalt have a perfect and just weight, a 
Periect and just measure shalt thou 


Nave, 
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I have introduced a bill (H. R. 3262) 
to restore the right of American citizens 
to freely own gold and gold coins; to 
return control over the public purse to 
the people; to restrain further deterio- 
ration of our currency; to enable holders 
of paper money to redeem it in gold coin 
on demand; to establish and maintain a 
domestic gold-coin standard, and for 
other purposes. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
as a part of my remarks an address by 
Dr. Walter E. Spahr, executive vice presi- 
dent, Economists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy, entitled “Federal Mon- 
etary Policy”: 

FEDERAL MONETARY POLICY 
(By Walter E. Spahr, executive vice president, 

Economists’ National Committee on Mon- 

etary Policy, professor of economics, New 

York University) 

Dr. Spahr, asserting our monetary policy 
aims at easy and cheap money, attacks pres- 
ent irredeemable monetary system as dis- 
honest and as depriving people of power to 
exercise direct control over public purse. 
Holds our irredeemable currency system opens 
gate to socialism and yields to demands of 
sclfish pressure groups, in addition to foster- 
ing destructive disease of inflation. Con- 
tends, because of our money system, we no 
longer have a healthy economy. 

Our Federal monetary policy is that of easy 
or cheap money. Practically every device 
known to man for providing a people with a 
depreciated and cheap money was employed 
by our Federal Government in 1933-34, 
Provision was made for the issuance of fiat 
United States notes, for depreciation of the 
dollar by suspension of redeemability of all 
currency except silver certificates, for de- 
valuation of the dollar, for expansion of our 
currency by means of various silver laws, 
Pump-priming programs and deficit financ- 
ing by the Federal Government contributed 
much to the great expansion of our deposit 
currency. 

The Government’s cheap money policy, 
since the devaluation of the dollar in 1934, 
and aside from the relatively minor effects 
of our silver laws, rests upon our system of 
irredeemable currency as a foundation. 

Such a currency provides the Government 
with what is perhaps the most subtle device 
thus far discovered with which to get control 
of a people without revolution, without their 
approval, and without their understanding 
until it is much too late, It is probably the 
most important device a government can 
employ in instituting government manage- 
ment of a people and their economy. 


KEYNES ON DEBAUCHING THE CURRENCY 


The late Lord Keynes, who gave so much 
attention to these matters and who con- 
tributed so much to the institution of gov- 
ernmentally managed economy in this coun- 
try and England, stated a fundamental 
truth in 1919 when he said in his book, The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace (Har- 
court, Brace, and Howe, New York, 1920), 
pages 235-236, that “There is no subtler, no 
surer, means of overturning the existing 
basis of society than to debauch the cur- 
rency. The process engages all the hidden 
forces of economic law on the side of de- 
struction, and does it in a manner which 
not one man in a million is able to di- 
agnose.” 

An irredeemable currency is a debauched 
currency. And Keynes’ assertion that not 
one man in a million is able to diagnose the 
manner in which a debauched currency op- 
erates on the side of destruction of a private- 
enterprise economy seems to be borne out 
in this country in high degree. The execu- 
tive department of the United States Gov- 
ernment, the Treasury, most Federal Reserve 
authorities, the majority of Congress, and, 
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of course, the general public, including a 
large number of economists and newspapers 
of the social, pro-Government-management 
variety, are all doing their best to perpetu- 
ate an irredeemable currency in this coun- 
try. 

Some of those people know what they are 
doing—they want a governmentally man- 
aged economy. Others do not understand; 
they fall in that large group, mentioned by 
Keynes, who are unable to diagnose the evils 
in an irredeemable currency. 

Perhaps there is another group—those who 
understand the evils of statism and do not 
want it, yet who, for reasons of personal gain, 
wish to Keep the good will of, or obtain favors 
from, our Federal Government and theiefore 
fawn upon it. They do nothing to fight of 
statism; and they either embrace, or fail to 
cppose, an irredeemable currency. 

Keynes made another observation that is 
pertinent to such people—and he was not 
referring to the great mass of people who 
do not understand the principles of mone- 
tary standards and system; he was referring 
to what he called the great capitalist class. 
Said Keynes (ibid., p. 238): “They allow 
themselves to be ruined and altogether un- 
done by their own instruments, govern- 
ments of their own making, and a press 
of which they are the proprietors. Perhaps it 
is historically true that no order of society 
ever perishes save by its own hand.” 


OUR CURRENCY IRREDEEMABLE 


The nature of our variety of irredeemable 
currency needs to be understood by the re- 
sponsible men and women of this country 
who wish to save the United States from the 
evils of a governmentally managed economy. 

Domestically, all our currency—money and 
deposits—is irredeemable insofar as gold for 
domestic monetary use is concerned. Silver 
certificates are redeemable in silver for 
monetary purposes; but the silver money 
is not directly redeemable in, or convertible 
into, gold. 

Internationally, we are on a restricted 
gold buliion standard. We permit foreign 
central banks and governments to sell gold 
to the United States for dollars, or to re- 
deem their dollars in gold bullion at the 
statutory rate of $35 per fine ounce under 
Treasury regulations. Other foreign holders 
of dollars do not in general have this privi- 
lege. 

EVILS OF IRREDEEMAPLE CURRENCY 


The evils in our system of irredeemable 
currency, with the right of redeemability 
denied to all but foreign central banks and 
governments, may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. It is a dishonest currency. It gives our 
Treasury and Federal Reserve authorities 
privilege without corresponding responsi- 
bility. They are authorized to issue prom- 
ises to pay which they do not intend to re- 
deem and do not redeem. They cannot be 
held to an accounting by the holders of these 
so-called promises—foreign central banks 
and governments excepted. 

Although a promise to pay is one thing, 
and the thing promised is something else, 
these so-called promises to pay (except in the 


case of silver certificates) are merely re- 
deemable in other equally irredeemable 
promises. The thing promised becomes 


nothing but the promise itself. 

The essence of the issue involved in this 
confusion of promise and performance was 
stated by Chief Justice Chase in the case 
of Bank v. Supervisors (7 Wallace, 31 (1863) ) 
when he said that “The dollar note is an 
engagement to pay a dollar, and the dollar 
intended is the coined dollar of the United 
States. * *° *” 

Similarly, Justice Eradley, in the Legal 
Tender cases (12 Wallace, 560 (1871)), said: 
“No one suppose that these Government 
certificates are never to be paid; that the day 
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of specie payments is never to return. And 
it matters not in what form they are is- 
sued. Through whatever changes they pass, 
their ultimate destiny is to be paid.” 

Said Secretary of the Treasury John Sher- 
man in 1877—it was John Sherman who did 
so much to make the greenbacks redeemable 
in 1879: “There is a large class of people 
who believe that paper can be, and ought to 
be, made into money without any promise 
or hope of redemption; that a note should 
be printed: ‘This is a dollar,’ and be made 
a legal tender. 

“I regard this as a mild form of lunacy, 
and have no disposition to debate with men 
who indulge in such delusions, which have 
prevailed to some extent, at different times, 
in all countries, but whose life has been 
brief, and which have shared the fate of 
other popular delusions.” 

This form of lunacy prevails in this coun- 
try today; and the fact that it is a popular 
delusion that ends in national tragedy, if not 
overcome by statesmen, is not yet understood 
by a majority of our Congress. 

2. When the Federal Government in 1933 
deprived the people of the United States of a 
redeemable currency it also deprived them 
of their power to exercise direct control over 
the Government’s use of the people’s public 
purse. When our people had a currency re- 
deemable in gold, every individual had power, 
to the extent he possessed money and de- 
posit currency, to register his disapproval of 
the policies and practices of the banKs and 
Treasury by demanding redemption of their 
promises to pay. Each individual had the 
power to send his message of disapproval to 
the central signal system in the Treasury 
and Federal Reserve banks—to their gold re- 
serves—over the golden wires, as it were, 
provided by a system of currency redeem- 
able in or convertible into, gold. When dis- 
trust of the value of the banks’ and Treasury’s 
promises spread, the number of warning sig- 
nals increased. Every demand for redemp- 
tion was recorded by a drawing down of the 
gold reserves of the Federal Reserve banks 
or Treasury. No individual needed to join 
with other individuals in some organization 
for the purpose of sending a plea to the 
Reserve banks or to the Treasury or to Con- 
gress in behalf of sounder monetary or fiscal 
procedures; each individual could act alone 
and could record his judgment directly. 

With the institution of our system of 
rredeemable currency, all the golden wires, 
running from all our people to the central 
signal system, were cut. The power of the 
people to record, in an effective manner, their 
approval or distrust of bank, Treasury, and 
Government monetary and fiscal practices 
was destroyed. The signal lights went out 
both at the central signal board and for the 
people of the United States. It was as though 
our people had been deprived of the right 
to vote. The right to record their prefer- 
ences for different types of dollars is prob- 
ably as important, as a method of controlling 
the public purse, and, therefore, the Gov- 
ernment, as is the right to vote one’s poli- 
tical preferences. Power to control the pub- 
lic purse by direct pressure of the indi- 
vidual is imperative if the individual is to 
retain his freedom and is to be able to record 
nis preferences in any effective manner. We 
need to consider the fact that individual 
freedom, private enterprise, and freedom of 
international trade and exchange reached 
their greatest period of development when 
nations had redeemable currencies. 

Since the golden Wires to the central signal 
system were cut in this country in 1933, our 
people have only had the power to protest 
and to appeal through other devices— 
through organizations, appeals to Congress- 
men, letters to the press, and so on—all of 
which efforts have been ineffective because 
they can be, and have been, ignored 

When a government deprives a people of 
the power to exercise direct control over its 
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use of their public purse, it frees itself from 
responsibility to them; it can and generally 
does ignore their protests; and it can, and 
often does, become their boss. 

3. The use of irredeemable currency has 
enabled our government to purchase the 
support of vote-delivering pressure groups 
and to put the people’s purse at their dis- 
posal. 

When a government frees itself of the 
possibilities of direct control by the people 
over its use of their purse, it cannot be held 
effectively to an accounting and, if so dis- 
posed, it can use the people’s purse to buy 
the support necessary to keep itself in office. 
A basic policy then is to gain the support of 
large vote-delivering pressure groups. The 
people’s money is distributed in a manner 
designed to insure the desired political sup- 
port. Vote-delivering pressure groups soon 
perceive that monetary favors are to be ob- 
tained in exchange for political support and 
rush to Washington to make the best terms 
possible. One result is that the Government 
becomes the prisoner of those whose support 
it can purchase, and the people’s purse is 
passed by Congress to the control of the 
vote-delivering and favor-seeking pressure 
groups. 

That is, in the main, the state of affairs 
that prevails in the United States today, the 
basic cause of which lies in the institution 
by the Federal Government in 1933 of our 
system of irredeemable currency. 

Pressure groups need to be dealt with in 
accordance with the standards of statesman- 
ship rather than in accordance With those 
of the politician. The latter is a self-server; 
the statesman considers the national wel- 
fare solely. Statesmanship requires the 
brand of character revealed by Governor 
Lee, of Utah, who is reported to have said 
regarding government support of farm 
prices: “I would say to the farmers, ‘The 
price of freedom is the same to you as it is 
to everyone else—a little hardship when 
times are adverse.’” (Time, April 24, 1950, 
p. 28.) 

Since statesmanship does not characterize 
the majority of our Congress, the people of 
this country have seen their purse put in the 
hands of favor-seeking pressure groups by 
politicians; and our system of irredeemable 
currency has made it impossible for our 
people to correct this state of affairs. 


OPENS GATES TO SOCIALISM 


4. Our irredeemable currency opens the 
gate to, and invites, socialism. The purchase 
of the support of vote-delivering pressure 
groups places the Government on the road to 
socialism in high degree or in a thorough- 
going manner. Incomes of helpless groups 
must be funneled to the members of these 
pressure groups. Wealth must be taken 
from some and be given to others as bene- 
fits. Projects pleasing to the pressure groups 
must be undertaken. Competitive markets 
must be Lampered, circumvented, or de- 
stroyed in order to extend favors in the form 
of price controls, subsidies, rent controls, 
monopoly powers to organized labor, and so 
on, to those whom the Government en- 
deavors to favor. The Government enters 
into unfair competition with private enter- 
prise by engaging in productive activity, 
free of tax and similar burdens borne by 
private enterprise; by lending the people’s 
money to unprofitable enterprises at non- 
competitive rates; by extending other favors 
and services at prices below those of compet- 
itive markets. 

This great variety of Government under- 
takings, most or all of which constitute steps 
in the direction of socialism or paternalism 
or totalitarianism, is made easy, and is 
invited by our system of irredeemable cur- 
rency. Since the Government is freed from 
accountability to the people, money is made 
easy for the Government and its benefici- 
aries to get; and the favors of pressure groups 
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can be obtained without the central signal 
board flashing any lights of protest ang 
warning. 

There is, apparently, no instrument as po- 
tent, or as fundamental, or as necessary, a5 
an irredeemable currency if a governmen; 
is disposed to lead a people into socialism, 
Conversely, there is probably no more effec. 
tive device that can be employed to arres: 
a march into socialism than to make the 
people’s currency redeemable, thus restor- 
ing to them the power to exercise direct con. 
trol over the Government’s use of their 
purse. 

The evidence seems overwhelming that a 
defender of irredeemable currency is, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, an advocate of go. 
cialism or of government dictatorship in 
some form. 

So long as a government has the power 
over a people, that is provided by an irredeem. 
able currency, all efforts to stop a govern. 
ment disposed to lead a people into social. 
ism tend to be, and probably will prove, 
futile. The people of the United States have 
observed all sorts of efforts, organized and 
individual, to bring pressure upon Congress 
to end its spending orgy and processes of 
socialization. It should be amply clear by 
this time that none of these efforts has suc- 
ceeded. Moreover, there is no good reason 
for supposing that any of them, except the 
restoration of redeemability, can succeed in 
arresting our march into socialism. A goy- 
ernment possessing the powers given it by 
an irredeemable currency can ignore the 
pleas and protests of such groups and in- 
dividuals. And, if it be disposed to lead a 
people into socialism—which appears to be 
the policy or tendency of our ‘Federal Gov- 
ernment—it does ignore such groups and 
individuals. 

If, therefore, the majority of Congress 
would spare the people of the United States 
the suffering and disasters inherent in sv- 
cialism, that majority must face the fact 
that the first and necessary, and possibly 
the only, means of doing this lies in the re- 
storation of redeemability in our currency. 

5. Our Government’s move toward social- 
ism and its yielding to the demands of sel!- 
serving pressure groups has resulted in prof- 
ligate spending and dissipation of our na- 
tional patrimony. There seems to be no 
good reason for supposing that this spending 
and dissipation can be ended so long as th 
majority of Congress is composed of politi- 
cians and so long as they have an irredeem- 
able currency at their disposal. 

These politicians have been and are con- 
verting our Federal Government from what 
should be the responsible agent of the peo- 
ple into their autocratic boss. The fact that 
our United States Government is, con 
tionally, a government of restricted and 
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ments of general powers, seems today to be 
ignored. The implication of that should be 
pondered by us all. This most basic concep! 
in our constitutional arrangements is treated 
today as though it does not exist. One may 
ask: What has become of constitutional law 
in this Nation? When constitutional law 
dies and the people are deprived of the power 
of control of their public purse, that nation 's 
on a road that has led many another country 
to catastrophe. There seems to be no valid 
reason for supposing that if the Unite d 
States continues on such a course it will be 
immune from these common consequences. 

6. Our system of irredeemable currency has 
enabled our Government to build a huge 
bureaucracy, national and internationsl, 
that cripples private enterprise domestically 
and in foreign trade and exchange. Since 
gold imports and exports, legally mace, 2° 
under the control of our Federal Reservé 
banks and Treasury, these and other 6°’ 
ernment-owned or dominated institutions 
automatically gain control of all legally 
































































conducted transactions in foreign exchange. 
such control reaches to exchanges of goods 
to investments, and to travel, and subjects 
the ingenuity of private enterprise to the 
crippling impedimenta of government regu- 
lation. This is an important part of gov- 
ernment management o* a nation’s people 
and economy. It is totalitarianism at the 
international boundary line; and, from that 
point of vantage, government control is re- 
flected back into the internal economy of our 
country in many and often subtle and far- 
reaching ways. 

MULTIPLE QUOTATIONS OF DOLLAR 


7. Our system of irredeemable currency has 
provided multiple quotations for our dollar 
at home and abroad. This is a characteris- 
tic of weak currencies. After resumption of 
specie payments, beginning January 2, 1879, 
Secretary Sherman, one of our greatest stu- 
dents of monetary principles, said in May of 
that year: “I want to convince everybody 
thet * * * the United States is not bound 
to have its notes hawked about at a dis- 
count, but that a note of the United States 
may travel about the world, everywhere re- 
ceived as equal to gold coin, and as good as 
any note ever issued by any nation, either in 
ancient or modern times.” Today our Gov- 
ernment cannot correctly make that claim. 
It cannot and does not prevent the so-called 
promises of our Treasury and Reserve banks, 
in the form of irredeemable money, from be- 
ing hawked about at a discount. 

8. Under our hybrid system of irredeemable 
currency and restricted international gold 
bullion standard, the gold reserves in the 
United States Treasury are usable only by 
foreign central banks and governments, Al- 
though the gold certificate reserves in Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are computed against all 
their Federal Reserve notes and deposits, only 
foreign central banks and governments can 
obtain these reserves, and, through them, 
the Treasury’s gold. All other holders of 
Federal Reserve notes and deposits are denied 
this right. Our people and institutions, with 
claims against those reserves of precisely the 
same kind as those held by foreign central 
banks and governments, are denied access to 
those reserves, while they are placed at the 
disposal of foreign banks and governments. 
That sort of discrimination cannot have 
any valid defense, If there must be discrim- 
imation—and normally there should not be— 
it surely should be in favor of our people 
and institutions. During World War I, we 
suspended gold payments in our dealings 
With foreign countries, but we maintained 
freedom of redemption at home. Since 1933, 
we have reversed this procedure; we have 
maintained redeemability for foreign central 
banks and governments while denying it to 
our own people. This is merely one aspect, 
but an important one, of the obsession in 
behalf of internationalism that has swept 
this Nation like a mania. 


CONSEQUENCES OF IRREDEEMABLE CURRENCY 


The consequences of our use of an irre- 
deemable currency have diffused themselves 
‘hroughout our economy in a multitude of 
way 8. Money is the bloodstream of a nation. 
An irredeemable currency is a diseased and 
Corrupted bloodstream. Secretary Sherman 
eaid of it in 1877: “A depreciated paper 
money cheats and robs every man who re- 
beans it of a portion of the reward of his 
— or production, and in all times it has 
“n treated by statesmen as one of the 
greatest evils that can befall a people” 
ee ections, I, p. 589). Keynes said in 
919—and he assumed he was quoting with 
“pproval a statement supposed to have been 
made by Lenin—that by “* * * @ con- 
a process of inflation, governments can 
onfiscate, secretly and unobserved, an Im- 
peng part of the wealth of their citizens. 
roca method they not only confiscate, but 
ney confiscate arbitrarily; and, while the 
prc cess impoverishes many, it actually en- 
ches some * * #” (Op. cit., p. 235). 
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Irredeemable currency, easy money, and 
a depreciating purchasing power of the mone- 
tary unit constitute a destructive disease— 
subtle and far-reaching in nature. Never- 
theless, the popular demand is for more and 
more of a depreciating currency—jfor the 
very thing that injures. As the artificially 
stimulating effects of a depreciating cur- 
rency wear off and as maladjustments and 
hardships multiply, the popular demand for 
this narcotic becomes more intense. In due 
time great distortions appear, fears become 
widespread, and the rate of depreciation 
tends to increase. Productive machinery 
stalls, savings disappear, and unemployment, 
hunger, and distress stalk the land. 

We in this country seem to take the posi- 
tion that we shall escape these evils. There 
is perhaps no way at this date to estimate 
with accuracy what the final outcome for 
us is to be if we continue with the poison 
inherent in an irredeemable currency. Our 
disease is of the creeping variety, and ex- 
tremely deceptive, because of the hybrid 
nature of our irredeemable currency system. 
Nevertheless, we have our powder kegs. For 
example, besides the basic evils mentioned, 
there are the great potential dangers which 
exist in the huge surplus of reserves in our 
Federal Reserve System. These could sup- 
port an expansion in our bank deposits to 
the extent of £360,000,000,000 in addition 
to the present $162,000,000,000. The annual 
rate of turn-over for our great volume of 
bank deposits is relatively low (12.3 for 332 
reporting centers as compared with the rate 
of approximately 30 in 1929). Should the 
rate rise to that of 1929, prices could reach 
fantastic levels in this country. The ex- 
pansion of consumer credit is now two and 
a half times that of 1929. 


WE NO LONGER HAVE A HEALTHY ECONOMY 


A healthy economy is one in which the 
maximum harmony in relationships exists 
among the agents of production and the 
forces operating in the exchange of our 
goods and services, in consumption, and in 
the distribution of income. Today we have a 
mixture of the healthy and unhealthy with 
the two sets of forces apparently almost in 
balance. Among the unhealthy forces at 
work, our irredeemable currency, easy- 
money policy, and various governmental 
policies—particularly those involved in gov- 
ernmental management of our economy— 
are eating more and more deeply into our 
structure. As the maladjustments grow 
relatively more important as against the 
forces that contribute to harmonious rela- 
tionships in our economic system, we should 
expect a corrective reaction to set in. 

If at that time additional injections of 
cheap money should be made by Government 
planners in an effort to overcome falling 
prices and losses, the poison in the economic 
system would merely be increased and the 
painfulness of later readjustments would be 
magnified. 

It needs to be emphasized that national 
well-being and harmonious relationships are 
not necessarily indicated by expansion in 
such aggregates as the volume of money and 
deposits, total spending, and national in- 
come figures. Aggregates of that type may 
reveal nothing as to economic harmonies or 
maladjustments. When a nation’s currency 
is depreciating rapidly, as, for example, in 
Germany in 1920-23, such aggregates would 
reach great size. But no sensible person 
would suppose that they would reflect eco- 
nomic soundness or prosperity. Economic 
collapses can start from any high point in 
any major index of production or price ex- 
pansion when a sufficient number of strate- 
gic factors are pinched between costs and 
prices and severe distortions overbalance 
the forces struggling for harmony. Much 
attention is being directed these days to such 
aggregates as national income, national 
product, total volume of wages paid, total 
profits, total savings, total spending, and so 
on. These aggregates are a favorite tool of 
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the Keynesian economists and economic 
planners. The concepts commonly involved, 
and the manner in which these aggregates 
are often used—to say nothing of the unre- 
liability of the data—frequently will not 
withstand careful analysis. The inferences 
sometimes drawn are too simple to fit the 
facts; and sometimes they have dangerous 
implications because of what they obscure. 
It is with harmonies and disharmonies in 
our economic system, rather than with ag- 
gregates, that we should concern ourselves 
chiefly in our analyses of business condi- 
tions and economic well-being. 

We also need badly to stop our practice 
of looking at assets while ignoring liabili- 
ties. The debt of our rcople is stupendous. 
Any individual with wealth to mortgage can 
create the appearance of a great increase 
in his well-being by borrowing to the limit 
and spending freely. He may increase his 
assets and his productive activity, and he 
may easily demonstrate that he is better off— 
if he will ignore his liabilities. A great pro- 
portion of the analyses and discussions of 
our economic well-being is concerned solely 
with assets while the liabilities, which may 
become the ruthless bosses at any time, are 
ignored. 

It also needs to be emphasized that har- 
monious relationships are fostered only 
when objective standards of appraisal are 
given free play, and that the only objective 
standards that exist as to what is the proper 
price for a commodity or service are those 
provided by the operation of the forces of 
supply and demand under conditions of free 
and fair competition. The price of a bushel 
of wheat is proper when all buyers and sell- 
ers involved determine it in a freely com- 
petitive market. Every other notion as to 
what is a proper price for a good or service is 
subjective. The employment of subjective 
standards is the device of the wishful thinker 
and the acictator. When a government sub- 
stitutes its judgment as to what prices should 
be, in lieu of their determination by all buy- 
ers and sellers in free markets, it is institut- 
ing dictatorship. There is no objective or 
scientific standard of appropriateness in- 
volved in a subjective standard. The latter 
is merely a matter of the wish and of the 
will of the authority which has the power 
to enforce its will. 

Government dictatorship creates economic 
maladjustments rather than greater har- 
monies in economic relationships. Govern- 
ment prescription of minimum wages, of 
prices for farm products, of interest rates, of 
profit margins are all acts of dictatorship. 
The management of a nation’s currency, as 
it is done when the currency is irredeemable, 
is an act of dictatorship at one of the most 
sensitive nerve centers in a nation’s econ- 
omy. 

There has been a rapid increase in the in- 
fliction of the subjective standards and will 
of Government officials on the people of this 
country in recent years. We are in the 
midst of a strugg!e between those pushing for 
Government dictatorship and these who de- 
Sire free markets and the objective stand- 
ards they provide. 

When President Truman stated recently 
that he proposed to claim credit for such 
prosperity as we now have, he revealed, per- 
haps inadvertently, that he thought we had 
already attained a sufficiently high degree of 
Government management of our economy for 
the party in power to claim credit for what 
he seemed to regard as a healthy prosperity. 
The implication of his claim seems to have 
been lost upon the people of this country. 

Since a healthy economy rests upon the 
determination of values and price by the ob- 
jective standards of the free market, rather 
than by the employment of the subjective 
standards inherent in dictatorship, it is the 
duty of a good Government to provide the 
people with objective standards for meas- 
urement. A good monetary standard re- 
quires that there be a monetary unit of 
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fixed weight and that all substitute monetary 
promises be redeemable in the standard 
monetary metal—if standards of honesty are 
to be respected. Tampering with a standard 
of measurement after it has been prescribed, 
whether it be the foot, the gallon, the pound, 
or the dollar, has no defense... Such manipu- 
lation is an attempt to substitute subjective 
desire and will for the objective standards 
on which all science rests. 

The unsound in Federal easy-money poli- 
cies and in many other aspects of our econ- 
omy cannot be eliminated so long as we at- 
tempt to operate with an irredeemable cure 
rency which is a basic feature of a govern- 
mentally managed ecomomy which, in turn, 
rests upon subjective evaluations—the tools 
of dictators. 


SUMMARY OF SOUND MONEY BENEFITS 


The benefits to be obtained from the insti- 
tution of a redeemable currency may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Our people would once more have an 
honest currency; and Treasury and Federal 
Reserve officials would once more be con- 
forming to accepted standards of honesty 
in respect to honoring promises to pay on 
demand. 

Dishonesty is a fatal element in the so- 
cial and political fabric of a nation. Its 
consequence is trouble. There is no valid 
defense for this current manifestation of 
dishonesty in officialdom. When the bonds 
of integrity are loosened at official levels, the 
disease spreads rapidly through the founda. 
tions of society and its social institutions, 

Secretary of the Treasury John Sherman 
stated correctly in 1877 (Recollections, I, p. 
589) that “There are times when such [irre- 
deemable] money is unavoidable, as during 
war or great public calamity, but it has al- 
ways been the anxious care of statesmen to 
return again to the solid standard of coin, 
Therefore it is that specie payment * * ® 
is pressed by that great body of intelligent 
men who study these questions, as an indis- 
pensable prerequisite for steady business and 
good times.” 

Sherman made another pertinent observa- 
tion: “Why ought not anyone who issued a 
promise to pay on demand be made to pay 
it when demanded, or pay interest there- 
after?” (Ibid., p. 591.) 

2. Power to control the Government’s use 
of the people’s purse would be returned to 
their hands where such power belongs. The 
fact that they might exercise that power 
slowly or too late, as has been the case some- 
times in the past, does not alter the fact 
that the constant threat of its use tends to 
keep a Government and the banks within 
bounds which do not raise fears. Every in- 
dividual would be free to exercise his own 
judgment as to what percentage of his dol- 
lars he would prefer to put in gold in an 
effort to protect the value of his savings. If, 
with this freedom of choice, people are mis- 
led and fail to take the proper protective 
measures, they cannot charge their misfor- 
tune to a lack of power to use their own 
judgment. With a redeemable currency at 
their disposal, they would have a power not 
possessed today, and it seems reasonable to 
suppose, if our Government should continue 
with its programs of profligate spending and 
dissipation of our national patrimony, many 
people would begin to exercise their power 
to protect their savings and to this degree 
tend to bring this practice to a halt. 

3. Multiple quotations for different kinds 
of dollars should disappear. All our cur- 
rency would be convertible into, and have 
equal value with, gold. Restoration of re- 
deemability would be somewhat like the re- 
placement of a weak and dangerous founda- 
tion of a tall building with the best and 
strongest foundation materials known. 

4. The introduction of redeemability should 
instill confidence and provide incentive for 
more saving, more investment, more trade 
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and, consequently, more and safer prosperity. 
The consequences would depend much upon 
the management of credit and the behavior 
of all the other forces that affect production 
and prices. A good basic monetary system, 
like good strong rails on a railway, is a great 
facilitating instrument and, moreover, con- 
tains some elements of safety. But neither 
provides an insurance against the conse- 
quences of human foolishness or stupidity 
or recklessness or bad management. Al- 
though the institution of redeemability 
should invite great social benefits, bad fiscal 
and banking policies and practices could 
precipitate a serious situation despite the 
existence of a gold standard and redeemable 
currency. The problem is to get good mone- 
tary management under the restraints of a 
redeemable currency. The solution to the 
problems inherent in the uses of credit is 
not to be found in freeing money managers 
from the restraints provided by a redeemable 
currency. 

Said the wise John Sherman: “To resume is 
to recover from illness, to escape danger, 
to stand sound and healthy in the financial 
world, with our currency based upon the 
intrinsic value of solid coin. 

“Therefore I say, may resumption be per- 
petual. To wish otherwise is to hope for 
war, danger, and national peril, calamities to 
which our Nation, like others, may be sub- 
ject, but against which the earnest aspira- 
tions of every patriot will be uttered.” 
(Recollections, II, p. 704.) 

5. Return to a thoroughgoing gold stand- 
ard and redeemable currency would permit 
a@ free flow of all our money into and out of 
the country. Private individuals, free to go 
when and where they can and will with 
their dollars of all kinds, should revive and 
stimulate foreign exchanges of goods and 
services in every form. Private ingenuity 
could go to work once more; and, when 
millions of interested people, in search of 
profit and pleasure, are given freedom and 
opportunity to accomplish their purposes, 
they usually manage to succeed in high 
degree. No Government agency or Govern- 
ment plan can match the accomplishments 
of private individual initiative in the de- 
velopment of international exchange of goods 
and services. 

6. With the great benefits of private in- 
genuity freely available once more in inter- 
national exchange, and with all our dollars 
freely interchangeable with gold at a fixed 
rate, at least those aspects of the difficulties 
in exchange which now exist between us and 
the rest of the world because of the irredeem- 
able features of our currency, would be elimi- 
nated. The great benefits of our return to 
redeemability, which should soon be ob- 
vious, should set an encouraging example for 
other countries, should hasten the removal 
of restrictions by them, and should in the end 
make their road back to redeemable cur- 
rencies much easier. 

7. A restoration of redeemability could not 
and would not insure people against sharp 
ups and downs in productive activity and 
prices. All that it could do is to provide the 
best type of currency known—one that, by 
its nature, does not cause a country to take 
the course to disaster made possible by an 
irredeemable currency. Before that unfortu- 
nate course can be taken the redeemability 
of a currency must be destroyed. 

Business and price fluctuations are the re- 
sult of a multitude of forces. The part 
played by a redeemable currency might well 
be of minor or negligible importance in the 
fluctuations of production and prices. In no 
event could it be the controlling factor. In 
righ degree it is a facilitating instrument, a 
self-liquidating, and therefore sound, 
medium of exchange—a paSsive factor. It is 
an irredeemable currency that becomes a 
potent causal force because the elements of 
depreciation and the potential dangers in- 
herent in such a currency enter into people’s 





















































calculations and plans. A gold standard anq 
redeemable currency, on the other hand, qo 
not carry these germs of disease; they mut 
come from outside—from abuse in the use of 
credit. 

There is perhaps no single act of Govern. 
ment that could bring more important bene. 
fits to the people of the United States than a 
restoration of redeemability of our currency 
at the present statutory rate of $35 per fine 
ounce, Responsible people who wish to serve 
their country well probably could do nothing 
so important as to persuade their Congress. 
men and Senators to pass the Reed bill (or 
Hale bill) which provides for such redeem. 
ability. Shortly after the institution of re. 
deemability the multitude of distortions anq 
evils caused by irredeemable currency and by 
the Government’s easy money policy should 
begin to disappear; our persistent march 
into the Death Valley of socialism should be 
brought to a halt; and our Nation should 
be back on the course that should lead to 
better days for the people of the United 
States. 





Chicago Leads Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER A. CHESNEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. CHESNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to insert the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
June issue of the American magazine. 

Further articles on this great move- 
ment started in Chicago appeared in 
February’s issue of Red Book, May's 
issue of the Reader’s Digest, the Catho- 
lic Digest, Good Housekeeping magazine, 
and many of the country’s daily news- 
papers. . 

I believe that this article, and the 
information contained therein, merits 
the attention of all of us: 

THey MEND BROKEN MARRIAGES 


Several months ago, a couple went to At- 
torney Samuel M. Starr, of Chicago, Ill, 
seeking a divorce. Their bitter wrangling 
drove Starr out of his own Office. In an 
adjoining room was waiting one of his 10r- 
mer clients, a divorcee, who had had a prob- 
lem similar to that of the pair in his office 
On an impulse, Starr asked her to talk to 
the quarreling couple. She agreed, and te 
next thing Starr heard, the couple hed 
patched up their differences and were se 
ond honeymooning. 

The success of this chance meeting 
prompted Starr to form a unique orgamizi- 
tion in Chicago called Divorcees Anonymow>. 
It consists of 100 ex-mates who voluntarily 
give time and efforts to help others s#\° 
their marriages. These women range from 
business executives and insurance brokers vo 
school teachers. on ; 
mon. They know first-hand the loneliness 
and frustration, the social and economic - 
location that follow divorce, and have ad 
quently found these to be worse than the 
problems that broke up their marria es. 

When a wife goes to Starr asking for 8 
divorce, he first asks her if she wants to sav° 
her marriage. If she does, he intr duces 
her to a DA member with a similar persoh- 
ality, one who had a similar problem 1 oa 
own marriage. The member becomes t 
woman’s sponsor, and not only points out the 
disadvantages of divorce, but also offers 4 
structive heip to save the woman's marriage. 



























































Starr says the chief causes of divorce are 
the “other woman,” money, and liquor. If 
the DA finds that the troubled wife has 
“let her appearance go,” she suggests ways to 
correct it. She helps work out family 
pudgets. The sponsor will take the woman 
to DA meetings. Starr presides at all meet- 
ings, and when a man’s touch is needed, he 
talks to the husband alone, or to the wife. 
Most members of DA, he says, feel that if 
they had it to do over again they could save 
their marriages. 

While the organization is in Chicago, Starr 
helps out-of-towners by mail. Starr and 
the DA’s give their time without pay. Min- 
isters, divorcees, and lawyers in other cities 
have sought out Starr with the idea of start- 
ing chapters in their own cities, having 
heard of the movement through word of 
mouth. Starr is a divorce lawyer exclusively, 
is happily married, himself, and the father 
of three children. When away from divorce 
problems he enjoys fishing, golf, and base- 
ball, 





A Witness Would Correct the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, in an extension of remarks by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, under the title of “Lynch Law for 
Ducks and Geese,” which appears in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 24 last, certain references appear 
to a speech made by Hon. William C. 
Coleman. In prefacing his article, the 
author says: 

It deals with a meeting of sportsmen in 
Baltimore for the discussion of shooting regu- 
lations, at which the senior Federal judge 
of Maryland, Hon. William C. Coleman, of 
Baltimore, is alleged to have made the as- 
tounding statement that he did not intend 
to enforce the Federal regulations which pro- 
hibit the shooting of ducks and geese over 
baited waters. 

In fairness to all concerned, the record 
should be put straight. As one of those 
in attendance at the meeting in ques- 
tion—which took place in Annapolis, not 
Baltimore—and who listened closely, I 
know that no such statement was made 
directly, or by implication. To the con- 
trary, Judge Coleman, speaking in- 
formally by request of the chairman, as 
an individual lover of sport, clearly stated 
as preamble to his remarks, that as a 
judge he would continue to enforce all 
laws regardless of his persona! views as 
to their merits. 

William C. Coleman's long record of 
Scrupulous integrity and ability as a 
judge, lawyer, and citizen, makes any de- 
fense of him personally superfluous. 
However, the Senator from Virginia, for 
whom I have high regard, has been mis- 
led by loose reporting and interpreta- 
ion of the forthright statement made by 
the judge at the public meeting, which 
Was held under the auspices of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service in An- 
hapolis, Md., on April 28. 

The purport of the pertinent portion of 
his remarks was that Judge Coleman 
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frequently found the evidence produced 
with respect to alleged baiting violations 
too nebulous to warrant conviction in a 
criminal case, or to even justify prose- 


cution. He stated there was widespread 


evasion of the law in the Chesapeake Bay 
area; and that he considered it ill-ad- 
vised and unfair to hunters who strictly 
conform to regulations, and that as an 
individual he believed the law should be 
changed. He compared the situation to 
the lawlessness that developed during 
prohibition when lack of public support 
resulted in a worse condition than that 
which the law sought to imprcve. 

The meeting in question was largely 
attended, and those present included 
leading sportsmen, hunters, and conser- 
vation authorities from many localities. 
Not a single voice was lifted in criticism 
of the judge’s comments. His views were 
enthusiastically received. It is to be re- 
gretted that there was no transcript 
made of the proceedings. Were one 
available, I am confident that the Sena- 
tor would read the judge’s remarks with 
interest and appreciation, if not with ap- 
proval. 


Some Thoughts on Savings Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Star of May 29, 1950, 
entitled “Some Thoughts on Savings 
Bonds”: 


SOME THOUGHTS ON SAVINGS BoNnps 


The United States Government is now 
pushing another savings bond drive and the 
bonds, without doubt, are an excellent in- 
vestment. We would have no comment here 
interpreted to mean anything else. 

But there are complicated problems back 
of the savings bond drive and it is interesting 
to glance at them. 

Ten years ago, savings bonds, returning 
in 10 years four dollars for each three in- 
vested, were sold to the public. Since this is 
the maturity year, almost three-fourths of a 
billion dollars will have to be paid to holders 
of the bonds issued in 1940. How is the 
Government to raise the money to redeem 
these bonds? The current sale of savings 
bonds is the answer. The Government is 
simply making an effort to sell the bonds 
back to the people. 

A similar but greater effort will have to he 
made in 1951 when the number of maturing 
bonds will be double those of this year. In 
1952, the Government will have to sell almost 
$4,000,000,000 worth of the bonds back to the 
people, or find some other source of revenue 
for redeeming them. In 1953 the amount will 
be $6,800,000,000; in 1954, $8,700,0C0,0C0; in 
1955, $7,500,000,000. And in the next 5 
years they will level off at around $5,000,000,- 
000 a year. In the next 10 years, the Govern- 
ment is faced with the problem of refinancing 
$57,000,000,000 worth of ravings bonds 

During the war, people bought b 
patriotic reasons. That motive does not now 
exist. Buyers now appraise the bonds for 
their value as investments. They will be iz 
competition with other kinds of investments, 
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How can the Government meet the competi- 
tion? 

Not by offering a higher rate of interest, 
because that would depreciate the value of 
all outstanding bonds. Nor can the Govern- 
ment heavily emphasize the virtue of invest- 
ing $3 now and getting $4 in return 10 years 
from now; because people are learning that 
unbalanced Federal budgets inflate the cur- 
rency, and $3 today may buy more than $4 
(or even $5 or $6) in 1960. 

With the Government committed to a 
policy of deficit financing, it would seem an 
utter impossibility to redeem $57,000,0C0,000 
in savings bonds in the next 10 years except 
by borrowing through negotiable bonds, the 
kind that find their way to banks and become 
the basis of further currency inflation. Yet 
the savings bonds were originally offered to 
the public for the avowed purpose of avoid- 
ing wartime and postwar inflation. 

A couple of weeks ago, President Truman 
was offering to double the income of the 
average American family. It is just such 
things as this savings bond problem that 
make the President’s promise sound hollow. 
For the same process that would double the 
average family income by 1960 would return 
the equivalent of $2, instead of four, for every 
three invested in savings bonds this year. 





The Accumulation of Dried Skim Milk 1s 
Not Surprising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the fact that the CCC has now 
accumulated 280,000,000 pounds of dried 
skim milk worth a value of some $33,000,- 
000 is not surprising. Why is this prod- 
uct accumulated? 

Before World War II the annual pro- 
duction of dried skim milk was between 
four and five hundred million pounds for 
animal feeds and human consumption. 
The 1949 production was 937,000,000 
pounds. This adjustment was a means 
of providing additional food during the 
war. Farmers were asked to: First, sell 
whole milk; second, the dairy plants 
were asked to divert dried skim milk 
from animal feed to a preduct for human 
consumption. The dairy farmers and 
the dairy plants conformed to this re- 
quest with the result that a large ac- 
cumulation prevails. There is a support 
price of some 12 cents per pound. It is 
the cheapest form of animal protein. 
It contains 35.6 percent of digestible 
protein. This is twice as much protein 
as in meat costing up to a dollar a 
pound. While considerable quantities 
have keen used in the baking and other 
industries, a method of finding a ready, 
Gesirable and expanding market for this 
good product has not been developed. 

One of the drawbacks and hindrances 
of finding an expanding market for this 
skim milk has been the trade barrier 
or embargo that has been erected in 
our cities. Take Washington for ex- 
ample, skim milk from grade A milk 
or milk reconstituted and made from 
grade A milk cannot be legally sold in 
this city the only city in the United 
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States where the Congress controls the 
legislation. It is a ridiculous situation. 
We have distributed millions of pounds 
of dried skim thru the school lunch 
program to millions of American chil- 
dren including those in Washington and 
yet the same product is denied millions 
of Americans on phony trumpt up 
public health requirements. 

If the Congress put a support price 
on a product and then prevent the same 
product to be sold on the market how 
can one expect anything but an accum- 
mulation of the product? 

It was evident that this dried skim 
would be in abundant supply when the 
ECA was passed. I introduced an 
amendment that earmarked $65,000,000 
for purchasing this most excellent food. 
The amendment was deleted in the other 
body. No doubt it was one more ex- 
ample of the influence of King Cotton 
Since over $500,000,000 worth of this 
product was purchased. 

During the past years over 100,000,000 
pounds of this product was sold through 
the ECA for 3 cents per pound, leaving 
the farm program the opportunity to 
take a $9,000,000 loss to be charged up 
to the agricultural program. My under- 
standing is that the ECA is just waiting 
for Congress to adjourn so that another 
one of these deals can be made. In the 
meantime, I presume additional thou- 
sands of bales of cotton will be shipped 
at parity of above parity prices. 

We can expect to hear additional crit- 
icism of these accumulations but keep 
in mind that the domestic trade barriers 
that are and have been erected.and also 
realize the facts that millions of pounds 
are and have been imported. 

Anytime the public wishes to demand 
that this product has the same market- 
ing consideration that the Coca-Cola en- 
joys and anytime these trade barriers 
and embargoes are removed, this won- 
derful product will find its way in the 
channels of trade. Until then of course 
the metropolitan press will have a topic 
to discuss and I hope with all the facts 
in mind. In the meantime a visit to an 
automat should provide a method of 
providing mass consumption of this 
great product. 

We should also keep in mind the mil- 
lions and billions involved in readjusting 
the business and labor postwar domes- 
tic and foreign programs. In compare 
ison, the cost of the agricultural read- 
justment has been small. 





Ten Little Free Workers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, this is the story of 10 little free 
workers in our free land. These are the 


workers: Reddy, doctor, railroader, 
miner, steelworker, farmer, lawyer, 


grocer, sales clerk, and reporter. 
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Ten little free workers in this country fine 
and fair. 

But if you cherish your freedom—worker 
have a care! 


Ten little free workers—Reddy was doing fine, 
Until the Socialists got him—then there 
were nine. 


Nine little free workers laughed at Reddy’s 
fate 

Along came Federal medicine—then there 
were eight. 


Eight little free workers thought this country 
heaven 

But the Government took over the railroads, 
then there were seven. 


Seven little free workers ‘til the miners got 
in a fix 

Uncle said coal’s essential and took over, 
leaving six. 


Six little free workers ‘til the day did arrive 
The steel mills too were federalized—then 
there were five. 


Five little free workers—but the farmers are 
free no more 

The farms have been collectivized—that 
leaves only four. 


Four little free workers the Government did 
decree 

All must have free legal advice—then there 
were three. 


Three little free workers—the number is 
getting few, 

But with Government groceries selling food— 
then there were two. 


Two little free workers—our story’s almost 
done, 

With clerks at work in Federal stores—that 
leaves only one. 


One little free 

son-of-a-gun 

Musn't criticize Government—so now there 
are none. 


worker—the reporter 


Ten little workers—but they are no longer 
free 

They work when and where ordered, and at a 
fixed rate you see, 

And it all could have been prevented if 
they'd only seen fit to agree 

And work together instead of saying, “It can 
never happen to me!” 





What Your Dollar Is Worth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Journal of May 28, 1950, 
entitled “What Your Dollar Is Worth”: 

WHat Your Dotiar Is WorTH 

President Truman delivered an address at 
Eansas City last September 29 in which he 
declared that the national income of the 
United States could be raised from $200,000,- 
000,000 to $300,000,000,000 and that each fam- 
ily with a 1949 income of $2,000 a year then 
should have $4,000. 

The President didn’t explain whether he 
was speaking of income less taxes. Nor did 
he promise that when the national income 
went to $300,000,000,000 that the price level 
would remain unchanged. 

These conditions would make a consider- 
able difference in the effectiveness of a $4,000 








































average income for the families of the United 
States. If prices or taxes go up along with 
the national income, the family with a $2,099 
income today won’t find that a $4,000 income 
gives them twice the purchasing power that 
they have with $2,000. 

If the dollar continues to devaluate as \ 
has in the last 10 years, the man with mr. 
Truman's $4,000 income won’t be much bet. 
ter off than he is now with only $2,000. 

The dollar on April 15 last, according to 
Editorial Research Reports, was worth in 
consumer purchasing power only 591, cents 
of the 1939 dollar. The average family wiih 
an income of $2,000 in 1939 needed $3,265 on 
April 15, 1950, to buy the same goods ang 
services as 11 years before. 

A break-down in consumer purchasing 
power of the dollar on April 15, 1950, as com. 
pared with the 1939 dollar, is as follows: 


Cents 

BE, Ss cmariinwaitcntiedenizmiinhieimeas, 59.5 

Pe ikcittddnduscetnusigiee De btimad 48.5 
(Meats, 43 cents.) 


WeGtins: ORTNEG. oo occ aecke cess. 54.0 
BEE ctirccninrtinnninanabiphaeimoness 85.0 


Fuel, electricity, refrigeration_.....__. 70.0 
(Gas and electricity, $1.02.) 

House furnishings... ocssccccncccce.... $4.0 

RECOUAIGONE. ccctinakdnnbindenmcindn 65.0 


Then, in addition to having a devaluated 
currency, there is the matter of increasing 
income taxes that also take a nibble at the 
family dollar. 

To consider only the Federal income tax, 
in 1939 a married man with only his wife to 
support paid nothing on a net income of 
$2,000. In 1950 his Federal income-tax obli- 
gation is $101. A single person with no de- 
pendents and a net incoine of $2,000 paid $32 
for 1939 Federal income tax; he pays $201 on 
that income now. 

Looked at in the light of a depreciating 
currency, assailed by increasingly high taxes, 
Mr. Truman’s $4,000 average family income 
and $300,000,000,000 national income don't 
look as big as he would like them to. If the 
trend which has developed under his admin- 
istration continues, we will need that much 
and more just to keep even. 





Biggest Story 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recor), 
I include the thirty-eighth article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 

Biccest Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

The first really full-scale, carefully drawn 
project to organize all life in Russia on a pat- 
tern of scientific socialism began on Octo- 
ber 1, 1928. 

Up to that time, the Communists were on! 
temporizing from day to day. They we! 
preoccupied with getting a grip on the organs 
of control at home and on setting up ther 
Communist Internationale, to produce revo- 
lutions in every other country. 

But in 1928, they uncorked the first great 
5-year plan, to socialize all the means Of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

To get the factory system going, they !m- 
ported a considerable force of foreign ens'- 
neers and technicians. The most famous ot 
these was an American, Col. Hugh Cooper. 















































Colonel Cooper built the best of all the 
Soviet industrial weapons, the great 
pneprostro;", a hydroelectric dam across the 
Dneiper River in the Ukraine, that supplied 
power for development of the coal and iron 
system in the Donetz Basin and set the pace 
for further development at Magnetogorsk, a 
sort of Siberian Pittsburgh behind the Ural 
mountain chain, but lacking any qualities of 
decent living for the unfortunates con- 
demned to duty there. 

The Dneprostroy was the key and arch 
supporting the whole Soviet industrializa- 
tion program, and except for it there could 
have been nothing improved at all. 

In 1942, incidentally, the Russians blew 
it up to keep Hitler from using it and not 
until 1917 was it even partially restored to 
operation. 

The Dneprostroy was the greatest single 
achievement in Russia between two wars, 
and it was American in concept, design, and 
execution. 

Stalin’s government accomplished noth- 
ing within sight of it, though visitors at the 
New York World’s Fair who saw a model 
Dneprostroy there with running water, 
lights, and factories around it, were never 
told so. 

Stalin’s government showed its ability in 
supplying the manpower and operational 
talent for the industries built by American, 
British, and German technical genius. 

The first of the great Soviet trials and 
shooting campaigns under the 5-year plan 
began early in 1930. Factory managers 
walked in fear of their lives, and with good 
reason. Moscow set production schedules, 
failed to supply the means of achievement, 
and then held the manager guilty of sabotage 
for any deficiencies. 

Stalin’s withering touch next was felt on 
the farms. 

In the old days of propagar.dizing against 
the czars it had been standard policy for the 
revolutionaries to promise bread, peace, land. 
In a region where vast undeveloped empti- 
ness ‘ay all around the monarch held title to 
more real estate than did any combination 
of his subjects. 

Collective farms were a long-established 
ee ee and the people hated them, 
just as They hated the imitation czars of the 
nonroyal nobility. 

And so it was that in the early years of the 
Soviet regime the farm population was paci- 
fied by allowing it to think the land it 
worked so hard and fiercely was the people's 
own property. 

Then Stalin, in the application of the 
great 5-year plan, lifted his blocd-dripping 
Qnger, 

The small landholders soon found them- 
selves enemies of the people. Off they were 
dragged to work on construction jobs at the 
other end of the empire. Their families were 
broken, their lives came to nothing. They 
were just horses to be worked until dead. 
Once more the czar, Stalin, took back the 
land in accordance with the local variety of 
the Brannan plan of government agriculture. 

The farmers fought back in their own way. 
They refused to turn in their crops. They 
a 
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1 their cows and ate them, also their 
ep and pigs. 

The Russian domestic animal population, 
alreacy far below the 1913 census, took an- 
cther catastrophic plunge. It has not fully 
recovered to this day. 

Stalir sent troops into the Ukraine, Rus- 
sla's richest growing region, and confiscated 
the produce. Meanwhile there came one of 
those famines periodic in the Russian wheat 
country, a combination of very cold winter 
and no rain. 

The result: Some 12,000,000 people died in 
the Ukraine and Caucasus Basins while Mos- 
cow held onto the food seized the year before. 

As in the factories and on the farms, so in 
the Moscow palace politics. The first of the 
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great series of trials and executions of Com- 
munists by other Communists began in 1929 
with the case of Nicholas Bukharin, the head 
of the Comintern (Communist Interna- 
tionale). 

This was as if Mr. Truman, after his famous 
quarrel with Secretary of State Byrnes, had 
set the FSI on him. 





Something He Overlooked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News: 

SOMETHING HE OVERLOOKED 


President Truman denounces as obstruc- 
tionists and mossbacks those who oppose his 
Fair Deal program or any part thereof. 

His implication is that these obstruction- 
ists are standing in the way of progress and 
are, for selfish reasons, fighting measures de- 
signed for the general welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. 

But the President doesn’t tell the whole 
story; he has overlooked something, either 
intentionally cr unintentionally. 

That something is the cost of the program 
he advocates. The Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Department has 
just completed a study of the cost of Mr. 
Truman's proposals. 

Fifteen proposals in this program are now 
under consideration by Congress. 

If all fifteen received the approval of Con- 
gress, $7,0C0,000,000 would be added to the 
Federal budget for the fiscal year 1951. 

That would be just a starter, however. 
Within 5 years, the study revealed, they 
would add more than $25,000,000,000 to the 
annual budget, bringing it to above $65,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

The 15 proposals and their first-year and 
subsequent yearly cost, respectively, are: 

National health insurance, $15,000,000 and 
$7,000,000,0C0. 

Social-security extension, $250,000,000 and 
$6,060,000,090. 

Industrial safety program, $3,000,000 and 
$5,000,000. 

Aid to education, $300,000,000 and $500,- 
c00,000. 

National Science Foundation, ’ 
and $100,000,009. 

National Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion in Employment (FEPC), $600,000 and 
$5,0C0,000. 

Special assistance for rental and coopera- 
tive housing, $10,000,000 and 850,000,000. 

Labor Extension Service, $3,000,000 and 
$27,000,000. 

Universal military training, $600,0C0,000 
and #3,000,900,C00. 

St. Lawrence seaway (operating costs), 
$8,000,000 and $30,000,000. 

St. Lawrence seaway (construction costs), 
$100,000,000 and $100,000,000 (for 10-year 
period). 

Military housing and public works, $600,- 
000,000 and $1,400,000,000. 

Assistance to underdeveloped areas (point 
4), #35,000,000 and $500,000,000. 

Brannan farm plan, $5,000,000,000 and 
$6,000,000,000. 

Commercial production of natural re- 
sources, $11,000,000 and $400,000,000. 

Incentive payments for development of 
minerals, $70,000,000 and $70,000,000, 


$15,000,000 
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The grand totals are: For the first year, 
$7,020,600,000; and for subsequent years, 
$25,187,000,000. 

Some of these proposals have merit, some 
are in the questionable status, and some 
should under no circumstances be enacted. 

But the wisdom of taking on the added 
expense of even the meritorious proposals is 
to be doubted. 

The United States, along with the rest of 
the world, is passing through a critical stage 
of history. This country, in its role of leader 
of the free people of the world, is committed 
to extraordinary expenses, such as maintain- 
ing a huge defense force in time of peace and 
helping friendly nations with economic and 
military aid, at great cost. 

Our first responsibility is to build defenses 
of such strength that they will deter the 
Communists from aggression, or, failing in 
that, assure that democracy will survive the 
onslaughts of communism or any other 
ism. 

We cannot do that and have all the 
“progress” Mr. Truman advocates simply be- 
cause the American people cannot afford to 
undertake this double burden. 

If we neglect our defenses to finance the 
Fair Deal program, all the “progress” gained 
by these expenditures would be quickly nulli- 
fied if it came to a test with some totali- 
tarian power, as it undoubtedly would if our 
attention were diverted from building our 
defenses by concentration on the Fair Deal 
program. 





Character Assassination: Disloyalty 
Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
teresting book entitled “Character Assas- 
sination” has just come off the press, 
The author is Jerome Davis, who him- 
self won a libel suit against one of Amer- 
ica’s most popular magazines for label- 
ing him as Communist. The enclosed 
article is a review of the book by Ernest 
Pisko in the Christian Science Monitor: 
DISLOYALTY CHARGES: ILLUMINATING SURVEY 

(By Ernest Pisko) 

Those who are libeled today as “disloyal,” 
“un-American,” and “Communist” are in 
distinguished company. 

In George Washington’s own words, every 
act of his administration was misrepresent- 
ed so insidiously as to make him appear a 
Nero or a common pickpocket. Thomas 
Jefferson was called a traitor who first gave 
the stab to American liberties, Abraham Lin- 
coln was called hater of the Constitution, 
and pledged to subvert it. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was charged with being a dictator, 
Communist, and Fascist. 

It is likely these four Presidents were con- 
fident in their more serene hours that history 
would vindicate their actions and that the 
mud splashed upon them by their contem- 
poraries would crumble, fall, and allow the 
true flame of their character to serve as bea- 
con for coming generations. 

But to people in a less exalted position, the 
thought of posterity does not offer the same 
measure of consolation. They are more de- 
pendent upon, and therefore more concerned 
about, the reputation they have in the eyes 
of their fellow citizens. While a Lincoln 
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could shrug off the charge that he was dis- 
loyal to the Constitution, a civil servant, 
t er, or businessman—publicly accused of 
dis! Ity—may soon find his career broken 


an ; economic existence gravely threat- 
ened. The records of the past 5 years show 
hundreds of cases where this happened or 
almost happened. 

We read about them in our newspapers, 
hear of them from our favorite newscaster, 
but rarely is our reaction more than short- 
lived indignation. Still less do we try to 
visualize the suffering that slander inflicts 
1 nits victim. That is why Jerome Davis’ 
I Character Assassination must be 
earnestly recommendéd as a guide to what 
] behind the headlines of recurrent Wash- 
inet loyalty stories. It is a poignant 
and a disturbing report on the injustice and 
misery resulting from doubtful, unfounded 
and often plainly malicious charges of a 
quite arbitrarily defined “un-Americanism.” 

The method thus employed to injure or 
eli ate people who differ from the accuser 
in their political views, their religion or their 
race, is nothing novel, It was used by an- 

Romans against early Christians; by the 
nan Catholic Church against all kinds of 
retics; by the courts of the Holy Al- 
nee against liberals; by the admirers of 
yhannes Brahms against the admirers of 
tichard Wagner; on a gigantic scale by the 
Nazis against the Jews; and in the United 
States, as in many other countries, against 
t social progress. 

who himself won a libel suit 

e of America’s most popular week- 
y ma ine for labeling him as “Commu- 
list,” analyzes the technique of character 
ination as employed against groups— 

r, Negroes, Jews—as well as individuals, 
documentation is comprehensive, his 
entation unemotional. That in many 
instances the methods and basic at- 

s; of the Congressional Committee on 
merican Activities, and of some in- 

1 Senators, appear rather close to 

of obscure “masters of the smear 
” outside Congress, is not the author's 

As the great Russian satirist Gogol 
wrote: “Don's blame the mirror if you dis- 
like the face it shows you.” 
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In his concluding chapter, Recovery of 
Faith in Freedom, Mr. Davis makes several 
valuable suggestions as to how to insu- 
late our minds against intolerance. While 


general adoption of these suggestions would 
irable as a means to insure cleaner 

it would not, as the author ap- 
ently believes, render fighting altogether 
lete. Not all disagreements spring from 
n There is such thing as an hon- 
difference of opinion. And there are 
1its to the freedom to differ for which 
sert M. Hutchins, of Chicago University, 
ads in his introduction to Mr. Davis’ book. 
thin these limits, however, a healthy de- 
mocracy will be harme-1 less by vigorously 
‘(pressed differences Letween its citizens 
han by their mutual indifference. 
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The Climate Is Better Than the Day’s 
Weather 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 
Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for years in Chicago Charles E. Merriam 
has been an institution. His fame is in- 
ternational, As the Morton D. Hull dis- 


tinguished service professor, now emeri- 
tus, at the University of Chicago, he con- 
tributed a mighty force to the molding 
of the political thought of several gen- 
erations. As counselor to Presidents, 
governors, mayors, and others in high 
public office, his influence upon the de- 
velopments of his times has been large. 
Today as an elder statesman, as it were, 
he occupies a unique and enviable posi- 
tion of eminence. 

From Charles E. Merriam has come 
the contribution of a phrase that might 
well be an accepted expression of the 
American outlook on the present trou- 
bled sea of international affairs. Mr. 
Merriam, trusting in the loftier and 
mightier powers of justice and brother- 
hood, is undisturbed by the menaces of 
the cold war and the ugliness of the 
clouds. To him they constitute merely 
the weather of the day and the climate, 
he adds hopefully, is better than the 
day’s weather. 

I am happy to bring to the attention 
of the House the following excerpt from 
an article on world government by Mr. 
Merriam in Common Cause magazine 
in which this phrase is used: 

The inventiveness of mankind is equal to 
the demands made upon it for creative de- 
velopment of legislative and representative 
agencies, adequate to the lofty purposes of 
emerging world order. A yes or no to the 
problem of the precise locus of power, mili- 
tary and fiscal, is not likely to be found with- 
out the helping hand of human fraternity, 
inspired by the hope of realizing the highest 
ends of humanity. These balances are im- 
portant, no doubt, but reliamce upon the 
means rather than the ends of world order 
will prove very difficult and even disastrous. 
But this is no reason why energy and in- 
ventiveness in other areas than those of steel 
and gold should not be applied to the tests. 

Complex and baffling as this problem may 
be, the alternative of world chaos staggers 
the imagination. The dreadful possibilities 
of calamity quicken our pace toward a world 
community and commonwealth in which jus- 
tice and right preside. After all, hope is a 
more powerful motive than fear in leading 
us to the realization of the highest destiny 
of man. As a long-time student of govern- 
ment, I do not counsel surrendering to hate, 
violence, duress. I look to and trust in lof- 
tier and mightier powers of justice, liberty, 
welfare, brotherhood. The climate is better 
than the day’s weather. 





Address of Vice Adm. C. E. Rosendahl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am glad to call 
the attention of the House to a memor- 
able occasion in Ocean County, N. J., 
which took place on May 24, 1950. On 
that day the governor of the State and 
other high officials dedicated the new 
bridge across Barnegat Bay between Sea- 
side Heights and Island Heights and it 
was Officially opened to traffic. This new 
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bridge has taken the place of an oj 
wooden bridge built in 1914—36 yoq), 
ago, under the sponsorship of the man 
whose name the new bridge bears. 
Thomas A. Mathis. ; 

It was a fine occasion in which many 
citizens took part and it will do much jy 
enhance the many attractions of Ocean 
County and make them more ayvajla)jc 
to the public. It is significant to no: 
also that this year marks the centennj,) 
year of the founding of Ocean County 
and it is most appropriate that thi: 
bridge should be available for use of ti: 
public at this time. 

Vice Adm. Charles E. Rosendahl, re. 
tired, whose record in the Navy is wel] 
known as the most prominent advocate 
of lighter-than-air craft, is chairman 
the Ocean County Centennial Commit- 
tee and he made the principal address a: 
the official opening of the Thomas A 
Mathis Bridge; I am very glad to include 
it in my remarks. 

Your Excellency Governor Driscoll, ¢ 
gressman Auchincloss, Commissioner Ml. 
ler, Captain Tom, Mr. Hansen, citizens a 
friends of Ocean County, the Count 
Ocean, one of the jewels of the neck! 
the State of New Jersey; land and sea « 
mance, sportsmanship and tradition, h 
ily welcomes you here on this milestone 
occasion in our history. 

This year of 1950 is our centennial! a 
major political entity of the State; but this 


—_ 


Colonies. But our part of the State ¢ 
recognition as far back as the year 1609 
1609, when the Dutch sailing Captain, H: 
Hudson, sailing in the Half Moon, siz! 

a section of southern Ocean County wh 
now is located our world-famous Bar t 
Light on Long Beach Isiand. Writing in his 
log-book of this sighting, Captain Hu 
said: “A pleasant place to see and 4 
land to fallin with.” With that we all 

Another Dutch sailing captain, for \ 
Cape May was named, gave the nan 
Barendegadt (in the true Dutch spell 
the inlet since of that name, meanin 
ing Waters.” The famous yachtin; 
ity, Clarence Lovejoy has called 
Bay, “the finest shallow bay in Amer! 

And while time does not permit my! 
tioning here the many other out 
features of our county, I hope you wi 
give my slightly prejudiced mentio! 
fact that Lakehurst was one of the \ 
first international transoceanic air 
the world. 

If one really tried, he could stand al 
indefinitely and boast of our count 
there are others better at that than I 
ever, One cannot omit mention of the promu- 
nience of our waters in the sailin 
that some of the best beach bath 
sunburns; some of the largest fish 
understandably some of the tallest 
stories—spring from our waters. 

We may not have an actual “fountain 
youth” but surely something just as 
For here today in our midst is our county’ 
oldest living citizen, Martin Schwarz, »', 
now in his ninety-second year; and stil! 
strong at his market he has operat 
Toms River for now over 62 years. Some 
thing besides business must have been 
to him all these years. 

And to prove that we still turn out stu 
men in this county, in this parade tod 
had William Richard Waller, Jr., of Seas¢ 
Heights, born exactly 4 days ago. 

To at least two other distinguished nee 
also here, this must be a sentimental *° 
heartening occasion. Our old friend, ©? 


‘ 
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tain Tom Mathis, is one of the two men still 
alive who privately financed the present— 
and soon to become the past wooden bridge 
alongside us, put into service in the year 1914. 

And in proof that progressive mental and 
technical growth are still rewarded, it is no 
mere coincidence that the builder of this 
fine modern edifice being dedicated today, 
jg none other than the same Ole Hansen who 
in 1914 built the lift bridge alongside us— 
still functioning perfectly today—both Mr. 
Hansen and the lift. 

A centennial year is not a bad cccasion to 
nonder where we can go from here in other 
devel ypments as well, Let me mention but 
one suggestion, To land travel, this fine new 
edifice we are dedicating today is a great 

et and adjunct to our county and State. 
But let us not forget that the abundant 


waterways in our midst, also are both pleas- 
ant and profitable travelways, and we should 
not overlook their comparable development. 


To Captain Tom and his contemporaries 
it must be heartening to realize that Ocean 


County has certainly not stood still in the 
36 years since the adjoining wooden structure 
was the last word. Indeed, this new modern 
cousin is the most dramatic illustration pos- 
sible, of the progress of Ocean County. This 
str , sturdy, sinew is striking evidence that 
we are still young and growing stronger. 


us not forget that this bridge will be 
d and enjoyed not only by curselves 
also by the many thousands of visitors 
some from far and wide to share with 
the beauties, pleasures and resources 
nature has bestowed upon us. By coinci- 
dence, it was on the 24th of May, 1883, some 
€7 years ago that the Brooklyn Bridge was 
dedicated, to become a household word and 
A 
] 








cnown to countless millions. Who can esti- 

ite the millions who will come to know 

most modern bridge in six decades to 
come? 

I assure you, Governor Driscoll, Commis- 

Miller, Captain Tom, Mr, Hansen, and 

r far-sighted men responsible for 





this splendid accomplishment, that we of 
Ocean County are indeed grateful for your 
eforts in providing us with this modern 
facility for these modern times. 

So, in behalf of the Board of Chosen Free- 
holders of Ocean County, and as national 


chairman of the Ocean County Centennial 
Commission, I hereby express to New Jersey 
the gratitude and appreciation of our people 
for this fine bridge, dedicated as it shall be 
to the peaceful pursuits and healthful recrea- 
tion of all who live here or come here. This 
is indeed a most outstanding day in the 
history of Ocean County, and we are grate- 
ful to you for it, Thank you, 





Address of Gen. George C. Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Include the following address by Gen. 
G orge C. Marshall at Memorial Day 
Services, Arlington National Cemetery 
Amphitheater, May 30, 1950: 

This is Memorial Day—a day dedicated 
some years ago to the stirring of our mem- 
Cries of those who fell in the country’s 
battles, many of whom surround us here in 
Arlins ton Cemetery. There have been many 
Mem tial Day addresses here and there will 
be may more, but as for me, my memories 





go back to a certain day where in an olive 
grove on the scene of a fierce battle which 
had just terminated in a great allied victory, 
I joined with troops resting from the ordeal 
of battle on that field. They observed their 
Memorial Day on the ground they had first 
fought for and where their fallen comrades 
had but a few days previously been laid to 
rest. There we were not talking of the 
remote past—our thoughts were centered on 
the scenes of fury and devastation around 
us and the certainty of greater struggles soon 
to follow. Many of the men in that particu- 
lar regiment, an unusually large percentage 
as a matter of fact, fell in the further fight- 
ing, and it was evident that each man was 
thinking of the sacrifice he very probably 
would too soon be called upon to make. The 
setting that evening, the expressions on the 
faces of those men, and the prospects of the 
immediate future made a profound impres- 
sion upon me which I would recreate in your 
minds today, if it were possible for me to 
translate the emotions of that hour. Those 
men quite evidently looked to us to redeem 
the sacrifices their comrades had already 
made and that they felt they were soon to 
make, as so many did. The situation was 
concrete and very much of the present, and 
not a retrospect of the past as is largely ours 
today. 

As chairman of the Battle Monuments 
Commission I am concerned with plots of 
ground all over the world where our men lie 
buried, young men brought to a sudden end- 
ing of life in the fight to maintain our way 
of life. Our great responsibility to them is 
to protect their loved ones and their friends 
from the agonies and miseries of war. Their 
living comrades, the veterans of today, alone 
know what war really is—that there is noth- 
ing to be said in favor of war except that 
it is the lesser of two evils. For it is better 
than appeasement of aggression because ap- 
peasement encourages the very aggression it 
seeks to prevent. And it is far better than 
submission to tyranny and oppression, be- 
cause without freedom and respect for hu- 
man dignity life would not be worth living. 

Unless we are faced with the choice of 
these terrible alternatives, I think we should 
concentrate on finding peaceful solutions to 
the world’s problems. Peace should be a 
dynamic force and not a negative condition 
that is merely the absence of armed hostili- 
ties. We should support to the full every 
existing instrument to the building of a 
more stable world. So long as there is a 
forum for open discussion of international 
disputes, the United States should be a 
participant. So long as there remains a con- 
ference table around which the nations can 
gather, the United States should be the first 
to attend and the last to retire. Only thus 
can we earn the right to stand here in the 
presence of the graves of these - many men 
who were cut off in their youth from the 
life we enjoy and say in good conscience, 
“We are doing our best to justify your sacri- 
fice.” 

A most terrible aspect of war is the toll it 
takes of the youth of the country. The aver- 
age age of the men of the armed forces in 
the last war was about 26 years. The average 
age of those who perished would probably be 
less since the older men in service were not 
generally employed in combat. 

And so, we lost almost 300,000 of the Na- 
tion’s youth. 

Repeated depletion of vigorous and pro- 
ductive manpower has been the undoing of 
many civilizations. We have been relatively 
fortunate in that our wars have not resulted 
for us in wholesale destruction. But we can- 
not be certain of the future. 

It would be unwise, it seems to me, to con- 
sole ourselves with the thought that we 
would ultimately win if hostilities should 
break out again, because I fear that the vic- 
torioues power in another war will stand 
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amidst its own ruins with little strength 
left to reestablish itself or to offer assistance 
to its neighbors. It will only enjoy the 
empty triumph of inheriting the responsi- 
bility for a shattered and impoverished world. 

To one who follows the current trend of 
thought among the western European powers 
it is evident that they are well aware of 
this. They realize that whoever wins an- 
other war, their generation will lose it; they 
know that peace is a condition necessary to 
their survival and they look to this country 
not only for material and military strength 
to offset the probability of war, but more 
importantly I am sure that they look to us 
for a clear restatement of the moral princi- 
ples we feel are essential to a peaceful inter- 
national scciety. 

Some have suggested that the United 
States should take the lead in dissolving the 
United Nations and in setting up a new or- 
ganization composed only of like-minded na- 
tions. Personally I think it would be un- 
fortunate for the peace of the world delib- 
erately to upset the precarious equilibrium 
that now exists. The United Nations sym- 
bolizes one of mankind’s highest aspira- 
tions—an international house of democracy, 
a@ true brotherhood of the nations. We 
should not, it seems to me, deliberately turn 
away from that symbol, else we would weaken 
our moral position before the world and sur- 
render at least a part of our leadership in 
the fight for peace. 

One of the things for which our comrades 
gave their lives was to bring fellowship closer 
to reality. We have not realized that dream. 
Admittedly the United Nations is an imper- 
fect organization. But remember it does 
provide a forum where words can be used 
instead of bullets. Andso long as this forum 
remains open there are cracks in the iron 
curtain through which some of our ideas will 
penetrate. 

Those who have lost faith in the organiza- 
tion profess alarm because the eastern pow- 
ers use it as a platform for the dissemination 
of Communist propaganda. But we also 
have the privilege of telling our story through 
the same medium. And in any contest of 
ideas I think honesty will finally win in the 
long run, for truth must prevail, and I'll 
wager my money on American principles of 
freedom and equality under law, and toler- 
ance and justice for all men. 

Then, too, we have much the better story 
if we tell it well and tell it affirmatively. We 
have taken the offensive regarding commu- 
nism. But we should constantly remind all 
people that no nation has ever embraced any 
form of totalitarian rule through exercise of 
the popular will. 

However, the ferment that is stirring 
around the world today is not all Commu- 
nist-inspired. A large part of it, I believe, 
results from an upsurge of peoples who have 
long suffered in poverty and misrule. And 
the millions who live under such subnormal 
conditions are entitled to a fair share of the 
God-given rights of human beings. It is a 
challenge to the more favored nations to lend 
assistance in bettering their lot. 

Furthermore, self-interest demands that 
we give close attention to these peoples, for 
their situation is the seedbed for either one 
of two ways of life—democracy or commu- 
nism. If we act with wisdom, we can guide 
this yearning to the better things of life 
through democratic channels. 

We must present democracy as a force 
holding within itself the seeds of unlimited 
progress for the human race. We should 
make clear that it is a means to a better 
way of life within nations and to a better 
understanding among nations. Tyranny in- 
evitably must fall back before the tremen- 
dous moral strength of the gospel of free- 
dom and self-respect for the individual. 

But we must have in mind that these 
democratic principles do not flourish on 
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empty stomachs. And that people turn to 
the false promises of dictators because they 
are hopeless and anything promises better 
than the miserable existence they endure. 

However, I am certain that material as- 
sistance alone is not sufficient. The most 
important thing for the world today, in my 
opinion, is a spiritual regeneration which 
would restore a feeling of good faith and 
good will among men generally. Discouraged 
people are sorely in need of the inspiration 
of great principles. Such leadership can be 
the rallying point against intolerance, against 
distrust, and against that fatal insecurity 
that leads to war. I hope that we will provide 
that leade ip. But we will have to get back 

rinciples if we are to speak with a 
voice that will kindle the imagination and 
rouse the spirit, 

We have made much of America’s strength 
and material prosperity. We have talked a 
great deal about the American way of life. 
But our material prosperity may or may not 
be exportable. A dynamic philosophy, on the 
other hand, knows no restrictions of time or 
And we do have an American creed 
»s to us from the deep roots of the 

t. It springs from the convicti.ns and 
1opes of men and women from many lands 
who fi ded this Nation and made it great. 
You d that creed, that heritage in the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution with its Bill of Rights. 

Although it may have been without a clear 
realization, those were the things for which 
our men fought and died; those are the ideals 
which we can offer to the world with the cer- 
tainty that they have the power to inspire 
people and to impel them to action. 

I do not mean that we should try to per- 
suade other people to accept our form of 
Government, but rather the great funda- 
mentals on which it is based. I mean that 
the basic principles on which our Govern- 
ment was founded are timeless and have 
validity for all mankind. 

But it must be remembered that raising 
our voice to the world imposes upon us a 
most serious obligation. We cannot con- 
vince others unless we are true to ourselves. 
We must be satisfied in our own hearts that 
we give more than lip service to these prin- 
ciples we profess. 

When we call for our great individual free- 
doms, we must be sure that no infringement 
of these rights is permitted or tolerated be- 
cause of emotions of the moment. 

In some such spirit let us devote ourselves 
to a generous service to our fellow men just 
as these dead about us dedicated their lives 
to that service. I believe that our lost com- 
rades would want it exactly that way. 

We have before us the greatest task ever 
faced by any generation of men in the fight 
to preserve peace. War, I say again, is no 
longer just an evil. In this age it seems 
intolerable. 

Our greatest tribute to our dead will be a 
devotion to the resolve that war must not 
happen again. But we must not—I empha- 
size, we must not, as we invariably have done 
in tl t, render ourselves impotent, an 
invitation to the ruthless aggressor. Also, 
we should not place complete dependence 

tary and material power. It is a 

d we have to follow but we have 

vealth of lessons from the past and with 

; and with genuine willingness to 

rt our efforts, I think we can lead the 

rid into a better life than now seems 
apparent, 

“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; * * * let us strive on to finish 
the work we arein * * * tocare for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow, and his orphan * * ®* to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves, and with all 
nations.” 
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Reckless Misgovernment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I am in- 
cluding an editorial by Arthur Capper 
on the subject of Government spending. 
He calls attention to the fact that a 
Nation which accumulates a deficit of 
$12,000,000,000 in two peacetime years is 
recklessly misgoverned. I agree. I am 
including the article at this point: 


A Nation that runs up a deficit of 
$12,000,000,000 in two peacetime years is being 
recklessly misgoverned. It seems probable 
that deficit spending by our Federal Govern- 
ment will amount to that huge sum before 
June 30, 1952. The deficit this current fiscal 
year is estimated at six and one-half bil- 
lions. There is nothing to indicate that 
spending during the next fiscal year will pe 
much reduced—it seems more likely to be 
increased—and the deficit in 1951-52 easily 
could exceed $6,000,000,000. The 2-year total 
probably will not be less than 12 billions and 
might be a billion or two higher. 

Incurring such deficits, without doing any- 
thing about it, is evidence that those in 
authority are indifierent to the dangers that 
such a course creates—dangers of inflation, 
of crushing debt, of a weakened economy 
that may, in a future emergency, be unable 
to survive. 

All over the United States today the spend- 
ers are in the saddle and are riding high. If 
they can’t get cnough money from the people 
through taxes, they borrow it. Emergencies 
which can be used to justify additional 
spending appear in Washington in endless 
procession. And it is not much different in 
some States. The spending racket has been 
thoroughly organized and perfected during 
the last 18 years, and even the small fry in 
Government have muscled in on it. 

But the blame is not all on public officials, 
guilty as many of them are. It comes right 
back to the folks at home. Everybody seems 
to be grabbing for Federal money. Chambers 
of commerce, city administrations, civic 
groups, airport officials, State governments, 
colleges, hospitals, schools, highway commis- 
sions, corporations, farmers, businessmen, 
individual citizens—all have their hands 
stretched out in the direction of the Federal 
Treasury and they are clamoring for hand- 
outs. 

These folks constitute the biggest, the 
most powerful lobby in the United States. 
It puts tremendous pressure on both the 
legislative and executive branches of Govern- 
ment. The projects being promoted usually 
are desirable, even though they may not be 
essential. But the sad part of the situation 
is that these folks, most of whom are wor- 
ried by high taxes, great debt, and deficit 
spending, don’t seem to realize that the de- 
mands they continually make have much to 
do with keeping the spending spree going at 
top speed. 

Mr. Average Citizen is the fall guy. He 
works. He pays taxes. He votes for the per- 
sons who so recklessly spend his earnings. 
He has a $257,000,000,000 Federal debt bur- 
den on his back, not to mention his personal 
debts and those incurred by States, coun- 
ties, and cities. 

Bad trouble lies ahead if we continue on 
this course. It almost seems, sometimes, as 
if a deliberate attempt was being made to 
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bankrupt our country, to bring about an 
economic crash that would destroy our free 
enterprise system and overthrow our demo. 
cratic form of government. Whether this is 
true or not, the end result will be the same 
No nation can follow the course we are tray. 
eling along the reckless spending trail anq 
not eventually go on the rocks. Any citizen 
knows that. His good sense will tell him ; 

What can you do about it? You can do, 
lot. You are the only one who can do any. 
thing about it, you and other folks who ar. 
paying taxes and shouldering debt to keep 
the spenders going. ; 

Here are some of the things you can do: 

You can protest to your Congressman 
Senators and urge them to vote against ney 
spending and to support every move for 
economy. 

You can refuse to ask for Treasury hand- 
outs, either on your own account or 
member of a group. 

You can vote against the spenders in city 
halls, in county courthouses, in State cap). 
tols, and in Washington. : 

You can protest about high taxes. 

You can talk to your neighbor and per- 
suade him to follow your lead. 

This reckless spending will stop when the 
people demand it and not until then. It {s 
up to you. 
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An Experiment in Higher Education 
Expands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 
I am sure that I voice the sentiment of 
my colleagues from Illinois in express- 
ing regret over the loss of the Illinc 
colony in the National Capital of Aaron 
J. Brumbaugh, and his brilliant 
who has been so active in the fight fo 
home rule in the District and in othe 
civic causes. 

As vice president of the American 
Council of Education, Mr. Brum)augh 
rendered a distinguished service to t! 
cause of education, the effects of which 
will be lasting ana will be reflected 
educational thoughts and pattern 
countries far removed as well as in oul 
own United States. The new 
which he is going holds a challen l 
was understandably irresistible to on 
whose life work has been to bring ' 
the range of an ever greater num):r 
people the cultural influence of h 
education. 

It will be recalled that duri 
presidency of Robert M. Hutchin 
chancelor, at the University of C 
a bold experiment in admitting to col- 
lege courses students who satisfaciorly 
had completed 2 years of high-scn00! 
work attracted wide national attention. 
The curriculum, having met the test ol 
practical experience in the colleges 0! ' 
large university, is now being ex'en ied 
under the direction of Mr. Brumbaus4 
to a small middle western college, wit 
a rich historical background. 








Because of the great interest of the 
House in education and the attention 
its Members must give to all phases of 
the educational problem as it affects us 
nationally, I ain sure my colleagues will 
find interesting and helpful the follow- 
ing article in the University of Chicago 
magazine of May 1950 by Robert M. 
zier, dean of students: 


BRUMBAUGH FOR PRESIDENT 


Aaron J. Brumbaugh, A. M. '18, Ph. D. ’29— 
1 remembered by university alumni as a 
mer dean of the college and dean of stu- 
nts—is leaving his post in Washington, 
D. C., as vice president of the American 
uncil of Education. He is to become pres- 
i t of Frances Shimer College at Mount 
Carroll, Ill., on July 1. [Succeeding Albin 
Bro, now on an inrportant assignment to 

ll interesting, Frances Shimer will 
then become coeducational, and adopt a 
urriculum of liberal education modeled on 

t of our own university college. The 4- 
year program of liberal education will begin 
after the end of the sophomore year of high 
school, and an AB degree be awarded, after 
completion of 14 basic courses, as at Chicago, 

John Russell, now acting president of Shi- 
mer, and I made a trip to Washington to see 
Mr. Brumbaugh and work out a plan of af- 

yn; subsequent meetings of the boards 
th the university and Shimer confirmed 
the plan. 

AC educational school only 120 miles from 
our campus, administering much the same 
college program in quite a different setting, 
hould prove to be a most interesting experi- 
ment. Shimer College, which is 97 years old, 
has an excellent physical set-up, attractive 
surroundings, an able staff, and a commit- 
ment to general education. From time to 
time, I meet parents who would like to 
have their children enjoy our college pro- 
gram, but who prefer not to send them to a 
large university. 

Shimer may prove the solution for them. 
Its campus offers such added attractions 
as a stable of riding horses, tennis courts, 
swimming pool and golf course. Mount Car- 
roll is a charming, small town and the college 
is almost a self-contained community. 

The decision to adopt the Chicago curri- 
culum, according to an announcement made 
by Shimer trustees, is in order “to promote 
and expand the opportunities for a general 
liberal education, and to cultivate the teach- 
ing and testing techniques which best sup- 
port such an education.” For several years, 
Shimer has been experimenting in the use 
of some of the general courses, offered by 
the College of the University of Chicago. 
Now it will not only extend the use of these 
courses, but adopt the testing and examin- 
ing procedures of the Chicago plan. In addi- 
to the required basic program, students 
be able to take the noncredit courses 
in music, art, and drama for which Shimer 
is well known. 

The University of Chicago is interested in 
the collaboration since it permits expansion 
and development of the Chicago type of 
beral education in a college not directly 
part of the university. Chancelor Hut- 
chins, of course, has consistently maintained 
tuat the Chicago college offers a kind of edu- 
cation which can be universally established 

h colleges generally, and the Shimer 

n should provide independent evi- 
Cence as to the value of the Chicago pro- 
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provide for cooperation, an affiliation 
Waich has existed legally with the univer- 
§ ince 1896, but which hasn’t been in 
practical effect for many years, will be reac- 
tivated. There has always been a continuing 
informal relationship between the two insti- 
tutions through their boards of trustees. 
Dr. Harper was a member of the Shimer 
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board, as was Thomas W. Goodspeed, Alonzo 
K. Parker, Frank J. Miller, and Lathan A. 
Crandall. President Ernest Cadman Col- 
well of the university is presently a member 
of the board and its vice president. 

The new affiliation agreement will be re- 
vived at the end of 5 years, but may be termi- 
nated before that time with the consent of 
the boards of both institutions. Thereafter, 
either may terminate upon a year’s notice. 

Frances Shimer originally was established 
in 1853 as a coeducational college. During 
the Civil War all its male students were in 
the Union Army, and Shimer became a wom- 
an’s college. For a period after World War 
II it admitted some male veterans, as non- 
resident students. In 1896, Mrs. Frances 
Wood Shimer, cofounder with Miss Cinderella 
Gregory, transferred control to a self-per- 
petuating board of trustees. The original 
academy buildings were destroyed by fire in 
1906 and replaced by the present quad- 
rangle of 12 main buildings of stone and 
brick, of colonial style architecture. Aver- 
age enrollment has been running about 200. 





Irish Ambassador Addresses American 
Irish Historical Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, the annual 
dinner meeting of the American Irish 
Historical Society of New York was ad- 
dressed this year by the first Ambassador 
from Ireland to the United States, Hon. 
John J. Hearne. On this occasion the 
society celebrated its fifty-third anni- 
versary by the presentation of its gold 
medal to Chief Justice John T. Loughran, 
of the New York State Court of Appeals. 

Annually the society selects an out- 
standing individual as the recipient of 
its award. Mr. John S. Burke, presi- 
dent of B. Altman & Co., said in making 
the presentation to Justice Loughran 
that the award this year was “in tribute 
to his eminence as a jurist.” Previously 
Mr. Joseph Scott, of Los Angeles, head 
of the American League for an Undivided 
Treland, was the recipient of the medal, 
which has been presented to a distin- 
guished list of historians, writers, and 
others who have achieved prominence. 

The American-Irish Historical Society 
was organized in New York 53 years ago 
and is located at 991 Fifth Avenue, where 
its extensive library on Irish historical 
subjects is available for reference work. 
One of the founders of the society was 
President Theodore Roosevelt. Heading 
the society today is Mr. James McGur- 
rin, commissioner of jurors for the city of 
New York and himself an author of note. 
His excellent biography of Bourke Coch- 
ran is a most authoritative work on the 
heroic life of that distinguished lawyer, 
Congressman, and leader of the cause of 
freedom. 

Mr. Terence J. McManus, secretary of 
the New York County Lawyers Associa- 
tion, was the chairman of the dinner and 
presented to the guests from various 
parts of the Nation, the speaker of the 
evening, Ambassador Hearne. 
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The text of the address by Ireland’s 
Ambassador, for which I have received 
unanimous consent to include in my re- 
marks, is as follows: 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, 3 
years or so ago the American Irish Historical 
Society celebrated its golden jubilee. The 
occasion was marked by appropriate cere- 
monies and the event itself became a land- 
mark in the progress of your society as well 
as an episode of unusual interest and im- 
portance in Irish-American history. The 
half century of the existence of your or- 
ganization spans the whole eventful interval 
in which the national political movement in 
Ireland, interrupted by the death of Par- 
nell, successfully continued for a while under 
the leadership of a United Irish Parliamen- 
tary Party, interrupted again and ruptured 
if not shattered by the impact of World War 
I on Anglo-Irish affairs, was finally consoli- 
dated in the counsel and reformed in the 
philosopiy of Sinn Fein. It happens that 
the period of which I speak largely synchro- 
nizes with that of my own lifetime, a coinci- 
dence, I do not need to add, of no significance 
at all in Irish history, but, as you can imag- 
ine, a circumstance of more than passing 
interest to the first Ambassador of Ireland 
to the United States of America. 

When, some weeks ago, I received your in- 
vitation, Mr. President, to be your guest 
speaker on this occasion, it occurred to me 
that it might not be inappropriate to offer 
you a brief account of political developments 
in Ireland with which you are long since 
familiar, but which, when presented to you 
at the end of a definite period or phase which 
has already become a turning point in our 
affairs, may commend itself to a great his- 
torical society like yours not only as a record 
but as a review. I know that the primary 
object of the American Irish Historical So- 
ciety is to place the achievements of our own 
people in America in their true light in 
American history. Notwithstanding that 
fact, or rather because of it, I am sure that a 
review of the political achievements of our 
people at home during the period of which 
I speak will have a deeper interest for you 
than for any audience anywhere as distin- 
guished and as devoted as this to the study 
of the authentic history of our people abroad, 
but to the study also of the story of the his- 
toric Irish Nation itself, its significance for 
other nations, and its place in the peaceful 
and harmonious development of the world. 

The major political problem of Ireland in 
our time, Mr. President, was that of national 
freedom. The struggle for freedom had tak- 
en various forms. Within it had been fought 
the Irish land war, from it came the revo- 
lution and the cultural revival, and around 
it there crystallized, in the final or penuliti- 
mate phase, the greatest constitutional con- 
troversy of the age. My purpose this eve- 
ning is to indicate the broad course of the 
constitutional struggle as I saw it take place, 
that is, in the half century or so between 
the treaty of 1921 and the proclamation of 
the republic last year. 

Irish constitutional history in that interval 
is a record of uninterrupted progress through 
@ continuous evolutionary process. The 
whole story of that evolution, and its politi- 
cal background at home and abroad, remains 
to be written. No work with which I am 
acquainted has followed it through the 
stages by which the constitutional sys 
was gradually changed and finally tran: 
formed. The national constitution of Ire- 
land, enacted by the people in 1937, was in 
one sense the logical culmination of these 
events. In another, it stands apart from 
them and in a wider historical context. For 
when that instrument was adopted the epi- 
sode was over in which Irish constitutional 
history could be summed up as the recoid 
of a successful effort to free our institutions 
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of the restrictions imposed on thern from 
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outside. The path had been cleared for de- 
velopments in a new direction and of a 
‘wholly different kind. The time was, more- 
over, ripe for an authentic expression of the 
national will upon the form and basis of our 
society. And so, when the national constitu- 
tion was adopted, a whole new policy emerged 
with an unfettered organic structure en- 
shrining a national code of doctrines and 
principles of permanent value and universal 
validity. 

The treaty of 1921 stands at the beginning 
of the development of which I am speaking 
as the most sharply controversial document 
in modern Irish history. It became, how- 
ever, as much by the,criticism of its op- 
ponents as by the patriotism of its authors 
and the advocacy of its supporters, an in- 
strument of progress. Hailed, on the one 
hand, as a stepping stone to freedom, as free- 
dom to achieve freedom, and condemned on 
the other as an attempt to foist the British 
colonial system on an old European nation 
with no colonial history or outlook, the treaty 
almost wholly determined the trend of our 
constitutional policy for over a quarter of a 
century. It largely determined our inter- 
national policy as well. For out of the treaty 
emerged a great national objective; that is, 
an objective of the two major political parties 
in the state, to remove at first the colonial 
implications, and ultimately, the colonial 
form of the constitutional system based upon 
its more objectionable terms. That objective 
was achieved by the work of successive Irish 
delegations at British Commonwealth Con- 
ferences culminating in the Statute of 
Westminster of 1931. 

ut of the treaty came at the same time 

a national objective to secure some general 
recognition of the status of Ireland in the 
world at large. This was achieved by the 
tn of ministers in the key cap- 
vorld, the attendance of Irish 

es at international conferences, 

n of treaties with other states, 

ll, the determination of all par- 

he foreign policy of the country 

on the League of Nations, 

cies were not separately con- 

d: they were dis- 
and, together, 
uld devise 

vO very come 

tive political 

3 was not immediate. It 
but inevitable, and, in 


times, 


the succession of 
amendments which 

r followed our steady advance 
, amidst difficulties which, at 
insurmountable, would fall 
pe of these observations. Let 
hat took place in that connec- 
in a period of 11 years, 
constitution of 1922 had 

| Only S2 of the 
i remained intact. The char- 
rliament, the executive and 
d undergone a fundamental 

t executive, and judicial 
established. Let me 


or repealed. 


d been 
resulted, in a wider connece 


that the whole legal machin- 
lial British Empire had been 
nd that the method of agree- 
ced that of imperial control 
nt of cooperation between 
the group which then came 
British Commonwealth of 
me sum up what resulted 
rge by recalling that, one 
‘ies of the British Com- 
tablished diplomatic mis- 

1 had otherwise generally fole 
we had taken to national 
separate membership of in- 
Mr. President, may seem 
utd 1, and archaic. I 


am fully aware of that. But I am trying 
to sketch for you as briefly as I can the pic- 
ture as I saw it on my way to Washington, 
It was a very long and arduous journey, 
because I have come a long distance and 
have been coming a very long time. I am 
not speaking personally. I am referring to 
the first ambassador of Ireland to this great 
country. 

I have indulged in that seeming digression 
to escape from the rigor of my text. But 
let me continue. 

The absolute liberation of our political 
system, by democratic processes, to the ex- 
tent which I have described was the chief 
development of all prior to the National 
Constitution of 1937. The treaty-constitu- 
tion settlement broke down internally and 
externally. It broke down internally be- 
cause it imposed a system of government 
on our people which, however acceptable to 
others, was axiomatically unsuited to the 
genius and traditions of the historic Irish 
nation. It broke down externally because 
it sought to define relationships, avowedly 
international, in constitutional terms. It 
stood against a permanent national tradition 
and a contemporary international trend, 
which, together bore down upon it, and bore 
it away. The evolutionary process in which 
the settlement of 1921 was caught up, and 
which, for the reasons I have: stated, it ac- 
celerated, belongs to our constitutional his- 
tory, as an incident in the struggle for free- 
dom, rather than as a normal event in the 
substantive development of our national 
life. The real force which mostly, and most 
continuously influenced, and, at the appro- 
priate time deflected our course in the years 
under review, as you and I can so clearly see 
it this evening, was a coherent public opinion 
amounting to a national frame of mind on 
the basic issues involved. It preceded, in- 
formed, and survived the whole abnormal 
episode, so that, in the end, it was the people 
themselves who determined the form of our 
fundamental law and defined the juridical 
character of our relations with all other 
nations. 

I remarked a moment ago, Mr. President, 
upon the length of time it took to reach the 
point at which full recognition was accorded 
to our international standing by the recep- 
tion in Washington and elsewhere of Irish 
representatives of the highest diplomatic 
rank. Let me tell you of the circumstance 
which postponed that development for so 
long. It was our preoccupation with the 
problem of national unity. During all that 
time national unity was the chief politics of 
every Irishman worthy of the name. The 
whole soil of Ireland is the property and 
domain of the whole Irish people. If any 
man tells you today that the question of the 
ownership of the national territory of Ire- 
land, or of jurisdiction over this or that part 
of it, can only be settled by dividing it into 
two, that man’s argument will, I know, have 
the same e‘fect upon the mind of every mem- 
ber of this society and on the mind of every 
American citizen as the plea of the false 
woman who would solve the question of the 
ownership of a little child by putting it to 
the sword, had upon the judgment of King 
Solomon. The partition of a small nation, 
Mr. President, is a wholly evil thing. It is 
one of the cruelest wrongs that can ever be 
inflicted upon a people. 

All the principles involved in 1921 in the 
issue of independence have ever since been 
involved in the issue of national unity. The 
main question is whether the majority of the 
Irish people, living in Ireland, have the right 
to rule the whole of our famous island. To 
put it in another way, the question is 
whether any power has a right to forcibly 
occupy any part of the territory of another 
country against the declared wishes of the 
people of that country. For the partition of 
Ireland was not effected by Irishmen. The 
problem of Irish unity is not primarily an 
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Irish problem: it is an Anglo-Irish problem. 
At every stage of the constitutional develo 
ment which I have been describing, party 
after party offered hostages to their Political 
fortunes in Ireland to secure British friend. 
ship, and British cooperation on plans for , 
united “Ireland. National unity was not 
forthcoming, on the basis of the British 
Crown, or on the basis of membership of the 
British Commonwealth. We offered every 
kind of guaranty for the protection of the 
religious minority. We offered proportional 
representation. We retained, for a time, the 
British Privy Council as a final court of ap- 
peal as a safeguard for minority rights. We 
offered a federal system. And on the abdi. 
cation of King Edward VIII, we enacted the 
External Relations Act as a symbol of co. 
operation abroad and a basis of unity at 
home. All these efforts failed. And almost 
everyone of the offers made imperiled do- 
mestic peace, but our leaders, holding that 
national unity was an issue prior to every 
other, save that of national sovereignty, kept 
on keeping the door to unity open. Don't 
think for a moment that because our efforts 
failed, they were not justified. We want 
unity, but we also want peace. And we are 
going to achieve unity without civil war 
Never were our people more united than 
they are today on that challenging and un- 
changeable policy. It is an issue good 
enough and great enough to command the 
duty and the discipline of all Irishmen at 
home and throughout the world. Twenty 
five years ago we blazed the cause of I 
independence across every continent and 
placed it in the keeping of this great democ 
racy. Today, we are taking the same cour 
and committing the cause of national unity 
to the same keeping. The same principles 
of democratic liberty which made Americ: 
great will make Ireland one. 

And, one day, Mr. President, an 
Ambassador will speak to this great s 
of yours on behalf of a United Ireland 
Would to God it were I. And he will explain 
to you why he was so long in coming as t! 
representative of an Ireland again one a! 
undivided and entirely free, as I endea\ 
to show you tonight some of the obstac! 
that lay in the path of the represenitat 
of an Ireland not entirely free on his ' 
to Washington. And his audience will th 
as, I am sure, you are thinking this eveni! 
what a pity and a shame it is that elemen- 
tary justice can so long be withheld from 
and elementary right so long denied t 
storied, peace-loving land, cradle 
nursery ground of missionaries of p 
every corner of the earth, cofounder 
Western civilization, and beloved m 
land of so many communities of fi 
moral men which now forever girdle 
globe. 

Let me turn for a brief moment, Mr. Pr: 
dent, to an aspect of my subject which | 
not often been overlooked or obscur 
What hes mattered most to our people a! 
our leaders through all the phases ol 
constitutional history has been the 
life of the nation rather than the ex 
form of the state. Freedom can be lost 4 
won, and lost and won again. But if te 
life of a nation is destroyed it can ne 
restored. Ireland might never gain 
whole world but she had gone perilously nea! 
suffering the loss of her own scul, It 
only when the inner life of the nation ¥ 
at stake that Irish nationality came t 
expressed in terms of freedom. Fre 
not an end in itself. It is a condit 
self destiny. The whole purpose of t! 
old Irish stand against aggression and | 
cution had been to secure for thos¢ 
would survive the struggle, however 
it might go on, freedom to found an 
commonwealth on the tradition of life ! 
which our people have been known. 
national policy had always been expr* 


hese positive terms. To end alien ru} 


p- 


Irish 


th 








it to end it for a great spiritual purpose. 
was why even before all the obstacles 
» Way had been removed, our people 
themselves a new national constitu- 
, which embodied the whole philosophy 
with which our race had been identi- 
1t home and throughout the world for 
more than 1,000 years. That was why at 
the same time We began the great work of 
reconstructing our society from top to bot- 
, in the part of the national territory we 
sent effectively control, and ulti- 
nately upon the whole island. Now we go 
for d confidently under the aegis and 
r of a system of our own making, dedi- 
| to the Almighty God of our fathers, 
) which the sacred and secular civilizations 
ur glorious legend, transfigured again, 
yoven at last into the organic life of 
nation, 





Memorial Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, under 
nimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the following Memorial Day 
address I made on May 30, 1950, at 
Central Islip, Long Island, N. Y., in dedi- 
cating a park and stone monument com- 
I xrating the war dead of that vil- 
] in the last war: 
Mr. Chairman, honored and distinguished 
ts, ladies and gentlemen, it is a great 
ignal honor for me to have a part in 





this solemn ceremony in which you of Cen- 
tral Islip dedicate your war memorial. Here 
today you record for posterity the names of 
your men and women who responded to our 
country’s call and pay everlasting tribute to 
those who left this village never to return. 
While we cannot believe that anywhere in 


rica its task forces have been forgotten, 

t every community sees its hope of a me- 

morial realized. It is to Central Islip’s 

t credit that its civic-minded and pa- 

> citizens, working as individuals and 

rough local organizations since 1943, 
hed the desired goal. 

The entire village shared in this endeavor, 

nd from that fact alone I am sure those 


tc 
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whose names are perpetuated on this me- 
morial know deep gratification. Many have 
had a part leading up to this day of dedica- 
tio Thomas P. Walsh (chairman), George 
Davison, Richard D. Clarke, Sr., George 
- warth, the late Patrick Clerkin, Fred 


, and Dr. Earl McCoy, not forgetting 
rthur Mulligan, who served with the com- 
mittee until his death, when this labor of 

> was taken up by his mother. Others 
were Mrs. Dorothy Wagner, Judge Vern L. 
Furman, Michael Van Ditto, Harry Rude, 
Henry Wolf, Sr., Dorothy Waddington, Mar- 
cella O’Connell (secretary), and Dr. Cor- 
coran. There were others, too, Everyone 
had a hand. 
To secure a fitting site for the monument, 
ich is enblazoned with 10 gold stars and 
he names of Central Islip’s entire fighting 
plement of World War II, the people of 
iis community sought land from the county 
and procured it for this memorial park. De- 

d and laid out under the supervision of 
Dick Clarke, it will belong for all time to 
© people, even as the memory of the names 
1 this monument about to be unveiled will 
yelong to them, 


> 
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As we are gathered here this morning to 
think on our dead, men are gathered all 
over these States. In almost every com- 
munity for miles on miles we are turning 
out of our homes and converging at this 
hour on our Main Street corners and village 
squares in an observance that has, for me, 
at least, something of native America in its 
very essence. This is Decoration Day. 

It is a day for sad observance, but it is not 
wholly a sad day, and by that very reserva- 
tion America is proved a young people, ac- 
cepting sorrow in their portion, bowing their 
heads, and then again taking up life’s for- 
ward march. 

We stand here together now with full 
heart, remembering. We congregate quietly, 
not forgetting that the possibility of our so 
doing is owed to the valiant resting forever 
in the seas or far places or brought home to 
sleep in our village graveyards. We think on 
our Nation’s past and momentarily grow 
fearful of our Nation’s future. We pause to 
reflect solemnly on life, its brevity and 
meaning, but this afternoon, after we have 
la.d the last flower on the graves of our dead, 
we will put away our shining fire wagons, lay 
aside our uniforms, and crowd the children 
into the family car to drive them to the 
movies. We Americans can take sorrow in 
our stride and our bitterness turns to op- 
timism so swiftly that older nations, long 
rancoring, do not understand us. This is not 
shallowness. This is the surging of strength. 
In this, this resiliency, this ability to see the 
sun anew each day as a new thing, lies Amer- 
ica’s brave defense against the destructive 
forces of science and the evil as yet inherent 
in men. 

This is a day of national awareness and 
civic communion. From public gatherings 
and intermingling there emanates a pervad- 
ing communal power that can be assuring 
and even elevating, or, in the case of an in- 
cited mob, destructive. Thus it is as we 
gather this morning, neighbors and friends 
together, we become participants in action. 
Possibly we may not think of it as action, 
since it needs must be quiet action (call it 
resolve, if you will), but here and now this 
morning let us silently determine to bend 
our efforts toward safeguarding and better- 
ing our land. 

Can we be in the presence of our starry 
flag, surrounded by men and women in the 
uniforms of their country, without vowing 
to ourselves humbly and without grandilo- 
quence, that nothing shall despoil it or harm 
in anywise the things for which it stands? 
Can we be in the presence of our flag without 
realizing that though it is a symbol of safety, 
so powerful a Nation have we become, it is at 
once a stern and terrible emblem reminding 
us that it, and it alone, has first call upon 
our lives? 

The blood and agony and the anxiety of 
war are horrible, but more horrible still is 
the stupidity of war. America is a great 
force for peace, for today deep in its sub- 
conscious there is instinctive aversion to the 
idea of aggressive warfare. With our might 
and technocracy we could set out like some 
Alexander to conquer the world, but we do 
not want to fight at all except to defend 
those things we hold precious. If this were 
true of all other nations, we would not need 
to pour billions into the maws of the arms- 
makers but could spend our heritage upon 
the enlightenment and betterment of all 
our people. As it is, with global conditions 
as they are today, we can only maintain our 
vigilance, trust our leaders will find sustain- 
ing wisdom from within our great tradition, 
and hope that as mankind climbs slowly up 
evolution’s hill to greater spiritual heights, 
reasoning will do away with warring, and 
peace will no longer be but intervals of 
bickering truce used to build armaments in- 
stead of understanding. 

We cannot look on the flag on this day 
three generations have set aside to bedeck 
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the graves of heroes, without thinking thus 
of the flag and its dominion over our bodies 
as mere fiesh and blood, but corollary to it 
is the flag’s symbolism of home and fireside 
which is the contracted essence and heart 
of the thrilling expanse that is freedom. 

It is to this thing, this freedom, we can 
direct our will today, and in the days ahead 
to next Decoration Day. If we are to keep 
it, we must work unremittingly. We can 
let nothing—Government or individuals— 
destroy it. 

We must protect the law’s orderly process, 
but we must not let it coil itself around 
us; we must not bureaucrat ourselves into 
ineffectuality; we must not trade our great 
historic concepts with the potential of proof 
for attractive theories that must forever 
remain hypotheses because they are not 
grounded in truth. 

This is the task that confronts us his- 
torically. Ours is an era of preservation, just 
as the era of the Revolution was an era of 
creation. We must dedicate ourselves to the 
belief that freemen can remain free within 
the framework of our Government. 

This is a difficult thing but is a simple 
thing too. It demands performance on the 
Simplest level, the level of the individual, 
which, conversely, as God and our Constitu- 
tion decree, is the highest level. 

Only if the individual in the home, :n the 
church, in the school, in the polling place, 
in his heart, insists on the maintenance of 
first principles will we keep our freedom. 
Only if America safeguards that freedom so 
we can go forward seeking deliberately for 
brotherhood, only then will war be an an- 
tique reminder of an age long past, and gen- 
erations to come will not know the sorrowful 
pride of carving the names of sacrificing men 
on monuments such as this which we now 
dedicate in gratefulness and thoughtful hu- 
mility. 

Today as we look upon its beauty and re- 
new our faith to it, we are proud it was this 
flag—this flag and what it has given and 
promises—that took James Krause thousands 
of miles from Central Islip to die in the in- 
vasion of Okinawa, and made Edward Francis 
McGrath to give up his young life in the 
transport run of the North Atlantic and its 
dark waters. It was for this flag that Dale 
Watts died on the Siegfried Line, and William 
Sykora in a Nazi prison camp. It was this 
flag’s defense that took the lives of Frederick 
Dietz in action in the South Pacific, Arthur 
Mayer in embattled France, and Thomas 
O’Kane in shell-torn Italy. For this flag these 
youths have been transmuted for our sake 
into gold stars, and, with their companions 
in arms, Robert Storey, George Monsen, and 
John Duffy, they will live in memory not only 
as lads once known in this village, but as a 
part of the history of the United States of 
America. 

For it, for us, they laid down their lives and 
this morning our hearts go out to those they 
left bereft and longing. The unlived years 
of these 10 men are a gift to us. 





United States Is Without Effective 
Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, that outstanding writer, Mr. David 
Lawrence, points out in a recent article 
that the United States is without effec- 
tive leadership. I am including as part 
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of my remarks the article which ap- 

peared in the Washington Star of May 

3, 1950: 

PLEA FOR A COMMISSION GIVES IMPRESSION 
THAT PRESIDENT HAs FAILED 


When a newspaper of influence in the 
National Capital comes to the tragic con- 
clusion that fear and frustration abound 
in the country and that a commission of 
citizens should be appointed to survey the 
major aspects of national security, it is a 
rather clear indication of the fact that Amer- 
ica is without an effective leadership today, 
either in the executive or legislative branches 
of the Government. 

The Washington Post’ presents a lengthy 
editorial analyzing the deep and troubled 
state of the Nation’s mind, and comes up 
with a suggestion for a national commission. 
Senator HuMpHREY, of Minnesota, Democrat, 
promptly introduces a resolution Calling for 
the appointment of such a commission. 

What is most remarkable is that the edi- 
torial finds considerable fault with so-called 
witch-hunting and congressional investiga- 
tions and condemns those who have tried to 
capitalize for selfish political gain the frus- 
trations of the hour, but does not say a single 
word about the utter lack of competence of 
the leadership in the Congress, nor a single 
word about the fact that America is sup- 
posed to have elected in 1948 a Commander 
in Chief who presumably was deemed by a 
majority of his countrymen capable of deal- 
ing with the very problems that a commis- 
sion is now asked to solve. 


PRETTY LARGE ORDER 


The editorial recommends that the com- 
mission be unpartisan and that it survey 
“the internal menace of the fifth column, 
civilian defense, development of new weap- 
ons, the size and use of military expendi- 
ures, economic restoration of our friends 
and allies.” 

This is a pretty large order and gives the 
impression that somehow the President of 
the United States has failed or there would 
not be now a suggestion that a national come 
mission take over and do what the President 
and his Cabinet officers and various national 
security councils and _ interdepartmental 
committees should have been doing right 
along. 

What would be more to the point would 
be an examination of the reasons why the 
morale of the country has deteriorated under 
the Truman administration. It doesn’t re- 
quire any resolution by Congress, either, for 
a group of prominent citizens to assume the 
initiative and take a look at the serious dam- 
age that has been done to America by the 
ward politicians in both parties. 

The country is sick and tired of politics— 
the machine variety that is tied up with 
gambling and gangsterism, and the machine 
variety that appoints to office only persons 
cleared by a national political committee. 

The country is also sick and tired of politi- 
cal junkets that are brazenly called non- 
political. It is sick and tired also of the way 
in which innocent persons are smeared while 


whitewashes of guilty persons are permitted. 

COVERUPS SUSPECTED 
‘ Th> word from the country generally is 
that there is strong suspicion of all sorts of 
coverup of scandal and wrongdoing. The 
Amerasia case, the Fuchs case, the Hiss case, 
the mess at the Army finance center at St. 
have all contributed their share to 
Nation-wide distrust. Also, no matter how 
many denials or counterdenials are issued, 
the fact remains that China has been lost to 
the west and the Communists rule more ter- 
ritory than any government ever acquired 
without a war. 

The leadership in Congress is lacking be- 
cause the central issue is not how many 
Communists stole papers or what persons 
sent in memoranda to formulate foreign pol- 
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icy. The real issue is why China was lost. 
The so-called white paper doesn’t explain it, 
and only the other day Paul Hoffman of the 
ECA admitted publicly that China might 
have been saved from the Communists if a 
realistic attitude toward that country had 
been pursued in time. 

The basic trouble with America today is 
that it is saddled with rigid tenure for Pres- 
idents. In Britain or Canada or Australia 
they can overnight turn out a leader who 
fails and get another in his place. They can 
turn out one legislative body and elect an- 
other that is responsive to the people’s 
wishes. In America, leadership can be in- 
adequate and it takes months and months 
and sometimes years to get a new leadership. 
If a commission is needed now, it is one 
that will propose an amendment to the Con- 
stitution permitting the recall of executives 


and legislators as is the custom in other 
democracies, 


Arkansas, Land of Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following addresses of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. John W. 
Snyder: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY SNYDER AT THE SIxTI- 
ETH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ARKANSAS 
EANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Hot Sprincs, ARK., 
WEDNESDAY, May 24, 1950 


ARKANSAS, LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


I am glad to be able to participate in this 
annual meeting of the Arkansas Bankers’ 
Association, for it recalls many memories of 
my early days in banking here. It is always 
a real pleasure to be able to renew so many 
old friendships, and to revisit familiar and 
cherished scenes. 

It is usually on the occasion of a return 
visit that you find out what has been going 
on since you have been away. That is not 
the case today, for I have constantly kept in 
touch with developments here. The progress 
of Arkansas has commanded Nation-wide 
attention and your accomplishments have 
aroused intense interest. 

As the close of the war, Arkansas, along 
with the rest of the Nation, faced a crucial 
economic test. Under the pressure of war- 
time activities, our economy had grown to 
unprecedented heights. Concern was wide- 
spread as to whether such a high level of 
wartime production could be converted into 
comparable peacetime production. 

Arkansas had an answer to this problem. 
It called for business and government to 
work together in unified effort—not just to 
maintain the gains already made but to 
move forward to even greater growth. The 
tremendous wartime expansion of your in- 
dustrial facilities had awakened the entire 
State to possibilities that had for years lain 
dormant in Arkansas’ fields, forésts, rocks, 
and streams. The people of Arkansas ac- 
cepted this great new challenge and went to 
work. 

The farmer, the banker, the factory worker, 
and the tradesman joined hands to build 
up their own home towns. They knew 
their State’s strength was dependent upon 
the growth of their individual communities. 
As a result of this cooperative effort, Ar- 
Kansas has not only met its civilian readjust- 
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ment, but is finding an even greater pros. 
perity. 

As leaders in the financial field, as well as 
in your cwn communities, you bankers haye 
played a most important role in Arkansas’ 
decade of matchless progress. The impor. 
tant thing is, however, that you have only 
made a beginning in the achievements that 
can be yours if you continue to work together 
in common bond. For it is in your possi. 
bilities for future development that Arkansas 
merits its title as the “Land of Opportunity,” 

The better balanced economy which this 
State enjoys today has come, as you knovw, 
from increased industrialization. Manufac. 
turing leads the way in a growing region, 
And, as manufacturing grows, so grows the 
entire economy. 

Arkansas is, of course, essentially an agri. 
cultural State. But it is dynamic industria] 
development which brings ¢ven greater pro. 
ductivity to agriculture. It has already 
brought science to agriculture on a scale 
which even the most visionary would not 
have thought possible at the beginning of 
the decade—airplane sowing and fertilizing, 
mechanical equipment cultivating and har. 
vesting your cotton and your rich new crops 
of alfalfa, soybeans and rice. 

The great strides you are making in con- 
tinuing to bring new industries to your State 
is a tribute to your cooperative endeavors 
As a result of the industrial awakening here 
during the war, you have added some 1,500 
new manufacturing enterprises in the post- 
war years. 

Much of the new industrial wealth that is 
being added to your State comes from in- 
creased mineral production and fabrication 
Arkansas is especially well-known for its 
bauxite which has attained not only national 
but world importance. It is here that over 
90 percent of the bauxite or aluminum ore 
mined in North America is produced. 

This strategic material was an invaluable 
asset to our Nation in wartime. Arkansas 
was able to step up the production of this 
mineral from 362,000 tons in 1939 to over 
6,000,000 tons in 1943—a 17-fold increase 
within just 4 years. As you have converted 
to a peacetime production, bauxite continues 
to be highly important to your State’s econ- 
omy. Bauxite is currently bringing in an 
annual income of around $9,000,000, and 
even greater returns are forecast as your 
plants move into capacity production. 

You may be interested to know that it 
was back in 1891—the year Arkansas bankers 
held their first annual meeting—that baux- 
ite was first discovered in this State. Only 
a century ago, in fact, aluminum was 50 
scarce, it had a price equal to gold. Later, 
in 1863—the Treasury was considering the 
possibility of using this newly discovered 
metal in coinage. The Director of the Mint, 
in the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for that year, admitted, however, 
there was one serious deterrent, and that was 
price. Aluminum was then selling at $10 4 
pound. But the Director went on to state 
that if the cost per pound shall be reduced 
to one-third of its present price * * ° 
this subject will deserve, and should receive, 
the earnest and favorable consideration of 
the law-making power. It is interesti 
review this statement in light of today’s mar- 
ket price of around 17 cents a pound. | 
might add that there is no consideration be- 
ing given today to using aluminum in our 
coinage. . 

Bauxite is, of course, but one of Arkans 
many mineral resources. Your future 2s 4 
mineral producer and fabricator will depe nd 
in a large measure on the development of 
your nonmetallic deposits—limestone, dolo- 
mite, clays, shale, sand, gravel, tripoli, nova«- 
ulite, barite, and gypsum. 

Barite, a product of just this past decade, 
has already shown dramatic gains. With aD 
initial production of 2,500 tons in 1939 
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yalued at $16,000, your barite production in- 
creased by 1948 to 362,000 tons at a value 
of over $2,500,000. Arkansas now ranks first 
in barite production in the United States. 
The tremendous supply of high-grade clays 
likewise offers great possibilties here for the 
ceramics, as well as other industries. 
Technological developments in the petro- 
leum industry also hold exciting challenges 





for Arkansas’ future development. This in- 
dustry, originally producing kerosene and 
lubricants, then gasoline, is rapidly becoming 
a chemical industry. It has been estimated 


that some 5,400 products are being currently 
produced from petroleum. Additional by- 
products are being discovered daily. Expan- 
sion of facilities along these lines will bring 


even higher returns to your petroleum 


industry. 

As bankers in your individual communities, 
you, of course, have the information and 
experience to judge the particular lines of 
expansion which offer the greatest opportu- 


nities for sound development in your own 
localities. A prime consideration, of course, 
is that there be a market for your products. 
In determining market potentialities, how- 
ever, you are no longer restricted by county 
lines or State boundaries. The expansion 
of air-transportation facilities here during 
the wartime period opened up vast new 
markets for your products. Your fresh fruits 
and vegetables, for instance, which not s0 
long ago had to be sold in neighborhood 
markets or not sold at all, are now, within 
a matter of hours, on dining tables in far 
distant States due to developments of refrig- 
eration and more rapid transportation. 

Markets, fundamentally, are people with 
purchasing power. Within your present 
Southwest trading area live approximately 
3€,000,000 people. Moreover, within a 500- 
mile radius of Arkansas there are over 66,- 
000,000 people, representing a tremendous 
potential marketing area. Many of your 
products, of course, move into every State 
in the Union and some go into export trade. 

In evaluating your opportunities for 
growth, it is essential, therefore, that you be 
alert to business ‘trends not only in your 
own State but throughout the Nation. 

Today, business sentiment, on a national 
scale, is noticeably optimistic and new busi- 
ness has been on the upgrade. There is a 
general feeling of stability and there is a 
growing conviction that 1950 will prove to be 
one of the most profitable business years in 
our history. 

People this year have more money to spend 
and invest than ever before. Personal in- 
comes, even without the veterans’ dividend, 
are running at an exceptionally high annual 
rate of over $212,000,000,000. In addition, 





personal savings, which represent poten- 
ual purchasing power, amount to another 
Tecord $200,000,000,000. 

Last summer we had an impressive dem- 
onstration of the powerful influence of con- 


ier demand—the underlying strength of 
our economy. Despite a downturn in pro- 
du 1 and employment, consumers showed 
no tendency to curtail their buying. Retail 
iles remained high month after month, un- 
factories eventually were obliged to step 


up their production. 
The continued high level of retail sales, 
which shows no slackening in 1950, provides 


rm foundation for this year’s business 
Total retail sales so far this year, in 

al unit volume, are over 6 percent higher 
than during the comparable period last year. 
Reflecting our profitable business outlook, 
¢ ry recently has engaged in a record- 
King program of capital expansion. New 
Piants have been built, improved processes 


hs ve been initiated, and new equipment has 
installed to take advantage of the great 

tect ical advances of recent years. 

_This plant and equipment expansion 1s 

sii strongly under way. In fact, new con- 


tract awards in April for prospective con- 
struction of commercial and manufacturing 
buildings were 66 percent higher than in the 
same month last year, with a gain of 22 per- 
cent for the entire first quarter. New awards 
in the first quarter for public-utility con- 
struction were one-fourth higher than last 
year. New orders for machinery and machine 
tools have been rising sharply since the third 

quarter of 1949. 

The expansion of industrial capacity will 
provide new jobs for our growing labor force. 
This is currently being evidenced by a sub- 
stantial upturn in employment. 

Other business trends likewise lend an op- 
timistic outlook. With our population in- 
creasing at a rate of 2,500,000 persons each 
year, we have an ever-growing market for 
our goods and services. 

Also, our accumulated demand for many 
products, dating back to the long period of 
wartime shortages, is still far from being sat. 
isfied. Automobile production in May, for 
example, is likely to establish a new high 
record, yet this will be only the second month 
to exceed the monthly production record 
established 20 years ago. And we now have 
30,000,000 more people to buy automobiles 
than we had then. 

The construction industry this year is es- 
tablishing new records. New home con- 
struction, as you undoubtedly know, is at 
the highest level in our history. Moreover, 
new contracts awarded for future construc- 
tion of residential units continue at a spec- 
tacular pace. 

Since we entered the war in 1941, the num- 
ber of electric power customers has been in- 
creased by more than one-third, but we are 
continuing to add 2,000,000 more customers 
a year. The gains in this industry, I know, 
hold particular significance for the people of 
Arkansas. 

All these business trends point to contin- 
ued economic growth. We have every rea- 
son to expect that the firm business founda- 
tion we have built in these postwar years 
will be maintained. It will be maintained 
so long as we avoid excesses of speculation 
or credit expansion, which, in the past, have 
been the direct cause of business recessions. 
I am certain the bankers of the Nation will 
continue to accept the responsibilities that 
fall to them in assuring orderly credit con- 
ditions. 

America looks to the future with confi- 
dence. Never before has our economy been 
stronger. Our opportunities for further 
growth are greater than ever before. We 
know, however, that with opportunity comes 
responsibility. If we continue to work to- 
gether—in both domestic and international 
affairs—our opportunities of today will be 
realities tomorrow. This, I am sure, we will 
do. For here in Arkansas, as well as in 
America, we are blessed with an abundance 
of human resources as well as natural re- 
sources. 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY SNYDER AT MEETING 
OF THE LIONS, KIWANIS, ROTARIANS, AND 
OTHER Civic GROUPS, AT BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., 
Fripay, May 26, 1950 


It’s good to be back in Blytheville—to 
mingle with old friends, to refresh old mem- 
ories, and to again enjoy your fine hospi- 
tality. 

Mississippi County enjoys many distinc- 
tions in the fleld of agriculture. The peo- 
ple of the Nation know its dark, rich farm 
lands produce more cotton than any county 
in the United States; more soybeans than 
any area in the South. Mississippi County’s 
undisputed dominance in the production of 
cotton fiber brought the world’s champion- 
ship cotton-picking contest to Blytheville— 
an annual event which attracts thousands 
of contestants and visitors from all over the 
country. 

Crops of the soil have spread the fame 
of Mississippi County all over the world; 
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but, in the presence of you old friends, I 
am more convinced than ever that the 
county’s best crop is people. For nowhere 
are they finer, nowhere are they friendlier 
or more generous. 

I am indebted to Blytheville’s Lions, Ro- 
tarians, Kiwanians, and other civic organi- 
zations for the opportunity they have given 
me to be your guest here today. 

As an honorary member for more than a 
quarter century of the Forrest City Rotary 
Club, I feel quite at home in a meeting of 
these combined service organizations here in 
Blytheville. 

I have always been a strong believer in 
clubs and organizations such as those rep- 
resented in this meeting. Your service to 
the town, county, State, and Nation lies not 
alone in the development of ideals but in 
placing those ideals into practice. Through 
your good works you have taught men and 
women everywhere that service—honest, 
helpful, cooperative service—is one of the 
greatest offerings of humankind. I am 
deeply interested in the international scope 
of your clubs, for I am confident that if the 
spirit of the Lions, Kiwanians, and Rotarians 
could be planted in every community 
throughout the world, the prospect for world 
peace and unity would be greatly enhanced. 

Unity, the motivating force behind clubs 
like yours, is thoroughly American. His- 
torically, its first demonstration came with 
the establishment of our political inde- 
pendence, and down through the years this 
spirit of cooperative action has sparked all of 
our victories and achievements. The mani- 
festations of unity are on every hand. They 
take the form of parks, roads, schools, play- 
grounds, and recreational facilities. Better 
educational systems, better social conditions, 
better towns and commur ‘ties—these are all 
tributes, not to the efforts of individuals, 
but to groups like yours working together, 
for man’s greatest accomplishments come 
through cooperation with his neighbors. 

A fine example of volunteer cooperative 
action is the savings-bonds program of the 
United States Treasury Department—a sales 
program which depends in large measure 
upon the efforts of a large body of men and 
women who are willing to give a part of their 
time to the service of their Government. 
While I should, perhaps, not engage in shop 
talk at this very pleasant reunion of friends, 
I do want to point out that this volunteer 
organization, active in every State, has sold 
the idea of thrift to millions of Americans, 
who now hold over $48,000,000,000 in United 
States savings bonds. 

Some people ask what the rewards are of 
community service—where and how it profits 
the individual to give of his time and energy 
to public causes and programs. The answer, 
it has always seemed to me, is a simple one. 
Whenever a man contributes to the better- 
ment of his community; contributes to the 
enlarged influence of his State or Nation, and 
makes them better places in which to live— 
he contributes to himself as well as to the 
welfare of his fellowmen. 

America is but the reflex of the communi- 
ties which in the aggregate constitute it. 
Therefore, your manifestations of civic 
conscience and civic interest in Blytheville 
are of concern to the Nation as a whole, not 
only for what you do among yourselves 
alone, but for what you inspire in others. 

All of our real achievements as a Nation 
had their beginning at the community 
level, where the fundamentals of good citi- 
zenship—free discussion, cooperative effort, 
and individual responsibility for progress— 
have their greatest meaning. When you 
work together in the creation of a better 
community or a better town, the results of 
your efforts are not confined to local bound- 
aries. You have also made a fine contribu- 


tion to a better county, a better State, a 
better America. 

The accomplishments we have made in 
this country since the close of World War II 
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bear testimony to the effectiveness of our 

system of government in the face of chang- 

ing conditions. Quickly converted back to 
peacetime use, our industries have moderne 
ized and expanded their productive facili- 
ties and extended the benefits of the new 

; and techniques of the war years to 
ent that 1939 and 1940 already 

g to a more distant past. 

vi 1, air freight, frozen foods, the 

new plastics, new sources of electric power, 

tens of thousands of miles of new highways, 

high peacetime farm production, 3,500,000 

new hom these are but a few instances of 

the tremendous surge forward in the period 
since the war. ® 

Personal incomes are running at a rate of 
well over $200,000,000,000 annually, and the 
total liquid savings of the American people 
amount to another $200,000,000,000. Indus- 
trial output is at near-record highs. Our 
economy is flourishing, and our financial 
position is sound. We are fast recovering 
from the effects of world conflict and have 
been able to share some of our well-being 
with less fortunate nations, who seek to re- 
store their war-wrecked economies. We have 
worked and are working earnestly for a last- 
ing peace throughout the world, while of 
necessity maintaining defenses against any 
aggression that might threaten our free in- 
stitutions. 

To attain our goals on both the domestic 
and foreign fronts, we must rely strongly on 
our system of free enterprise—a system 
which has brought us safely through every 
trial and emergency of the past. I have a 
deep and old-fashioned faith in that sys- 
tem, which gives me a calm and pervading 
faith in the future of America. I feel that 
we are making unusually fine progress. 

In listing the assets of the Nation, I failed 
to enter what we all consider to be one of 
this country’s prime holdings—the moral 
character and determination of its people, 
for it has truly been said that “a State to 
prosper, must be built on foundations of 
moral character; and this character is the 
principal element of its strength and the 
only guaranty of its permanence and pros- 
perity.” 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY SNYDER AT THE FIFTH 
ANNUAL CRAIGHEAD County 4-H CLus BANn- 
QUET, JONESBORO, ARK., MONDAY, May 29, 
1950 


I am happy to join with the people of my 
home town in honoring these outstanding 
4-H Club members—boys and girls who are 
making such a fine contribution to their 


community, their State, and Nation. My 
warmest congratulations are extended to the 
central figures at tonight’s banquet—Craig- 
head County’s 4-H Club champions, Alma 
Jean Boley of Herman, and Virgil Griffin of 
Otwell; and the entire membership of the 
Dixie Club, whose group and individual 
achievements have made theirs the out- 
standing 4-H organization in the county. 
And Billy Pugh, president of the Craighead 
County 4-H Club Council, deserves special 
commendation for the able manner in which 
he is presiding over this meeting. 

Surely no finer program has ever been de- 
vised than that being carried forward by 4-H 
‘clubs. With the encouragement and aid of 
such adult groups as the County Farm Bu- 
reau, 4-H develops among its members those 
qualities of character which are so essential 
for useful citizenship. They are taught how 
to create better homes for better living— 
how to conserve nature’s resources for se- 
curity and happiness—how to produce more 
abundant crops. But of equal or greater 
importance is that part of the 4-H program 
which stresses good health, the sharing of re- 
sponsibility for community improvement, 
and the necessity for maintaining peaceful 
and friendly relations among the nations of 
the world, 

Yours is the largest rural youth organizae 
tion in the world today. Its membership last 


year was almost two million strong, and since 
the first 4-H Club was organized, over 
thirteen and a half million boys and girls 
have benefited by its teachings—and the Na- 
tion has been greatly strengthened through 
its accomplishments. 

The four-leaf clover emblem, representing 
your motto of “head, heart, hands, and 
health,” went along with American forces 
during the recent World War. In Japan, the 
islands of the Pacific, and western Germany, 
the wholesome philosophy of 4-H has taken 
firm hold. Requests, I am told, are coming 
in from far-away lands for advice in forming 
clubs. Typical of the spread of this work 
was the recent organization of a club of 55 
members on the island of Saipan by a native 
agricultural worker, who, as a student at the 
University of Hawaii, had become familiar 
with modern farming techniques, and the 
aims and objectives of the 4-H organization. 

Your interest in world activities is reflected 
in the recently inaugurated International 
Farm Youth Exchange project, a project 
which last year enabled 48 4-H Club members 
to go to Europe, and brought young farm 
people from 9 European countries to America. 

I have a very deep feeling that this group 
of boys and girls from our Nation's farm com- 
munities constituted ~ most effective diplo- 
matic mission. 

As a native of Jonesboro, my pride in the 
boys and girls of Craighead County is un- 
derstandable. But, abandoning personal in- 
terest, I can say to you in all sincerity that 
Arkansans are deeply grateful for the work 
you have done and are doing. 

Back in 1927, Arkansas was named the 
Wonder State by action of the State leg- 
islature. But all of us are aware that the 
Wonder State, as we know it today, was 
actually created long before that date by 
young people like you, who lived on Arkansas 
farms and in Arkansas fine towns and com- 
munities. 

Many of the members of my generation 
fell victim to the notion of the times that 
greater opportunity lay in the large centers 
of population—that the small town and farm 
did not hold sufficient promise for the future. 
So they migrated to the cities, not realizing, 
as do you 4-H Club members, that making 
two ears of corn or two stalks of cotton 
grow upon a spot where only one grew be- 
fore, presents as great a challenge as any or- 
dinarily encountered in business or industry 
or statecraft. But in the light of more ma- 
ture understandings, they now realize that 
without the production of the farms you 4-H 
members represent, without your energy and 
enthusiasm and vision, the arteries of trade 
would wither, and the cities of the land 
would vanish. 

The cooperative farm extension program 
in which 4-H clubs are affiliated, has been an 
important factor in bringing the farms of 
eastern Arkansas to their present fine pro- 
duction. County, State, and Federal gov- 
ernments have joined forces, here and all 
over the country, to help farm people with 
their problems—to teach them the values of 
conservation, crop rotation, and livestock 
improvement. The development of rural 
electrification has made electricity the serv- 
ant of the farm and farm home. And a sys- 
tem of price supports has removed some of 
the elements of chance from the business of 
agriculture. 

While the Government has lent its sup- 
port to the Nation's farmers, I am convinced 
that the genius of the individual has been of 
greatest importanc> in achieving the marked 
changes that have taken place in Jonesboro, 
in Craighead County, and throughout our 
country during recent years. Government 
may create a favorable atmosphere for 
achievement—but, in the final analysis, the 
success of any venture is based largely upon 
the ingenuity of individuals—upon their 
ability to work harmoniously together in pur- 
suits and causes of common interest. These 
characteristics—ingenuity and unity—en- 
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abled us to make our great contribution to 
victory in the recent war; and, when applied 
on an international scale, they will help ys 
to maintain our leadership among the na. 
tions of the world. 

These same characteristics have made pos. 
sible Arkansas’ notable advances in agricul. 
ture andindustry. Its roads and schools ang 
homes are among the Nation’s finest and, 
after having seen a good part of the world, 
I am convinced there is no place under the 
sun I had rather call home. The primitive 
settler, who inspired the dialogue and music 
of “The Arkansas Traveler,” has long since 
moved on. The fertility of the eroded fields 
of his time has been restored, and all-weather 
roads have replaced the rutted trails over 
which his oxcart passed in the long ago. A 
modern school occupies the site of his log 
cabin, and a factory has been built where 
the old fellow swapped yarns with passers-by, 

Business and industry here have kept pace 
with the Nation’s forward march. Arkansas 
has seen many changes, but the people them- 
selves retain the friendliness and hospitality 
for which they have always been noted. I 
feel quite sure that these fine human qual- 
ities were developed long ago to the highest 
perfection possible, and that no device of 
the electronic age can improve them. 

As a Nation we have made rapid strides 
toward full recovery from the effects of a 
long and costly war. Our credit structure 
is in a strong and healthy position. We 
are building as never before, and the oppor- 
tunities for the future appear limitless. 

Of course, there are situations that re- 
quire constant watchfulness. In the inter- 
national field we must exert every effort 
to strengthen the forces working for peace, 
We must maintain adequate national de- 
fenses. We must unite as never before in 
solving the problems which came in a war's 
aftermath, both at home and abroad. Above 
all, we of the older generation must strive 
constantly to make the decisions and do the 
things for you boys and girls—the future 
citizens of America—which will insure 4 
peaceful world, a prosperous world, a world 
of freemen. 


AppRESS BY SECRETARY SNYDER AT THE DEDI- 
CATION OF A WAR MEMORIAL OF THE KING- 
BEAZLEY Post OF THE AMERICAN LEGION AT 
Forrest City, ARK., TUESDAY, May 30, 1950 


You have accorded me a great honor by 
inviting me to attend these ceremonies in 
connection with the dedication of this 
beautiful war memorial, this monument 
you have erected to honor the brave men 
from St. Francis County who gave thelf 
lives in the two World Wars. 

Forrest City is a second home to me, and 
the presence in this assembly of s0 many 
friends, made during the years I spent here, 
adds greatly to the pleasure of my return. 
The King-Beazley Post of the American 
Legion, which is sponsoring these cere- 
monies, was organized as the Forrest City 
Post in 1919, and I was one of its charter 
members. 

That was in the days, as many of you will 
remember, when people talked of Chateau- 
Thierry, of Belleau Wood, of the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. The first great World 
War had just been won by the forces © 
democracy, and the troops of Arkansas h ui 
returned to their homes with new garianas 
of victory on their battle standards. ; 

Guadalcanal and Attu, the Normandy 
Beachhead and the Burma Road, Anzi » 1e 
Belgian Bulge, Okinawa and Iwo Jima had 
never been heard of. They were the batties 
fields of the future, the strong polnts 
another world war to be stormed and col 
quered a quarter century later by the 
of the men who had crossed the Rhine 
1918. 

As a member of the Expeditionary F¢ - 
of 1917-19, I personally know something 0 
the bravery and spirit of the men from '™ 


yrces 








area who fought in the First World War. 
And the heroic deeds of Arkansas-born 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, who gave 
their strength to more recent victories of 
our forces on the coral beaches of the 
Pacific and in the hedgerows of Normandy, 
are still fresh in everyone’s me nory. 

sngraved in the granite of this impressive 
r.emorial are 109 names—familiar American 
names like Allen, Andrews, Ferguson, Hall, 
Williams, and Young—all St. Francis County 
men who failed to return home from the 
great wars. Listed in this roster of heroes 
are the names of the two Forrest City boys 
fo: whom your Legion post has been re- 
nemed—Frank King, Jr., who gave his life 
in Germany; and Ralph Beazley, whose life 
was sacrificed in the western Carolines. 
These were sons of old friends of mine, 
Frank King and J. W. Beazley, who, with 
me, had no thoughts when I left Forrest City 
26 years ago that we would ever be engaged 
in a second world conflict. 

The men honored by this memorial died in 
defense of those ideals of justice and free- 
dom which have made America the strongest 
nation in the world, her people the happiest. 
They bravely carried the standards of de- 
cency across Wide oceans and strange conti- 
nents; sacrificing life itself that our own lib- 
erties might be preserved, and in order that 
people everywhere might be given oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a way of life which has been 
ours since the birth of the American Re- 

ublic. 

: In the hearts of each of you, memory has 
erected an invisible monument to your war 
dead—this memorial of stone has been built 
in order that future generations may know 
of their heroic deeds. There is, however, a 
greater and more lasting monument to the 
heroic dead of every war in which we have 
engaged since the Republic was founded. It 
is this broad country of ours—still free, still 
vital, still a land of opportunity, still the 
leader among all the nations—a monument 
upon which succeeding generations may 
look with admiration. 

Our country is working, as never before, 
for the causes of peace. We know that the 
prosperous country is not the war-torn 
country, but the one that devotes its en- 
ergies to constructive building, to the de- 
velopment of its resources, to the betterment 
of its institutions. But until all of the na- 
tions of the earth join with us in our quest 
for lasting peace, we must adequately main- 
tain our defenses, we must make sure that 
no aggressor nation threatens the freedoms 
we have purchased at such a great price. 

In describing the spirit that made the 
American soldier the ablest fighting man in 
the world, the late Gen. George Patton told 
this impressive story: 

When our troops were driving across North 
Africa, the General saw a Signal Corps pri- 
vate, oblivious of personal danger, climb a 
telegraph pole under direct enemy fire. Pat- 
ton asked him what he was doing on the 
pole at a time like that. “Fixing the wire,” 
the soldier replied. “Isn’t it pretty un- 
healthy right now?” the officer inquired. 
“Yes, sir, it is,’ the boy answered, “but this 
blasted wire’s gotta be fixed.” 

Members of the forces which today fight 
for permanent peace should be inspired by 
this story of a courageous soldier—a soldier 
who knew his job had to be done regardless 
of the dangers involved. 

As we dedicate this memorial to the men 
who gave their lives on world battlefields, 
we should resolve to emulate their high 
courage in solving the problems which are 
curs to solve in this postwar period. 

Unfortunately, peace is never achieved on 
the battlefields. The supreme sacrifice made 
by members of the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, 
Marines and Air Forces in campaigns on op- 
posite sides of the world represented the 
initial and most ‘mportant part of our latest 
Struggle. Their victories made us a more 
conident Nation. They helped us to retain 
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that dynamic spirit which built America 
as a world leader. The job must be finished 
by us who live. 

At the close of the war, we faced a crucial 
economic test. Under the pressure of war- 
time activities, our economy had grown 
to unprecedented heights. Could such a high 
level of wartime productivity be converted 
into secure peacetime production? That was 
& question the country had to answer. 

In the presence of Governor McMath and 
other distinguished guests from all over 
the State, let me say with the excusable 
pride of a native, that Arkansas was a leader 
in this Nation-wide effort to bridge the eco- 
nomic canyon which lay between war and 
peace. The people of Arkansas have un- 
dertaken to see that business and Govern- 
ment work together as a team—not just to 
maintain the gains already achieved, but to 
move forward in ever-greater growth. The 
necessities of war had awakened Arkansas 
to the possibilities which for a century had 
lain dormant in the State’s fields, forests, 
mineral deposits and streams. With the 
same courage that characterized your fight- 
ing men in uniform, you accepted this great 
new challenge and went to work—united, as 
never before, in a common purpose. 

The results lie on every hand—increased 
industrial output; new factories and new 
homes; expanded mine production; hun- 
dreds of miles of newly paved roads; new 
sources of electric power; better schools, and 
better towns, and more productive farms. 
As a single example of your enterprise, 1,500 
new businesses have been added, providing 
nearly 30,000 new jobs, and industries are 
continuing to locate here at the rate of 
around 500 a year. 

United as never before, your farmers, bank- 
ers, factory workers, and tradesmen joined 
together to build their own home towns— 
good towns like Forrest City—in the con- 
fidence that their State’s strength was 
dependent upon the growth of individual 
communities. So Arkansas has not only met 
its problems of readjustment, but is finding 
ever-greater prosperity in peacetime. You 
have kept faith with your fallen heroes. 
You have done your full share toward keep- 
ing the Nation strong and vital—our best 
guarantee of a peaceful and prosperous 
future. 

Never before has the American economy 
been stronger—never before have our op- 
portunities for further growth been more 
evident. The development of our human 
resources has kept pace with the marked 
development of our natural resources. We 
have gone a long way during these few post- 
war years, but we must continue to work 
closely together in order that the achieve- 
ments of the future may compensate for and 
reward the great sacrifices of the past. 

We believe in democracy; we believe in 
freedom; we believe in peace. It is our re- 
sponsibility—our very great opportunity—to 
prove to men and women everywhere that 
the American system of free entrprise, which 
is based on these beliefs, can accomplish 
more than any other system on the face of 
the earth. 





Harry Outen Cole—An Outstanding 
Builder of the Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 
Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, a 


year ago I was privileged to be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the fourteenth annual 
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dinner of the Panama Canal Society, 
of Washington, given in special honor 
of one of our former colleagues in this 
Chamber, Hon. Maurice H. Thatcher, of 
Kentucky, and member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission and Governor of the 
Canal Zone during the construction of 
the Panama Canal. That was a notable 
occasion, at which our colleagues Con- 
gressman Reed, of New York; Cannon, 
of Missouri; Michener, of Michigan: 
Thompson, of Texas; former Congress- 
men Smith, of Idaho; and Bradley, of 
California; the Ambassadors of Panama 
and the Dominican Republic, Lt. Gen. 
Robert L. Eichelberger, Maj. Gen. Sandi- 
ford Jarman, together with other dis- 
tinguished men and women—some of 
them who served with Governor 
Thatcher on the Isthmus—were in at- 
tendance and joined in paying him trib- 
ute. My address then given was placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD. 

On Saturday evening, the 27th of 
May, the society held its fifteenth an- 
nual dinner at the Broadmoor Hotel in 
Washington, and there was again a fine 
body of men and women in attendance, 
with the Army Band Orchestra to render 
the musical program. Mr. Edward H. 
Davidson, an old-timer, president, pre- 
sided. Again I was a guest. Memoriali- 
zation of Harry Outen Cole, recently de- 
ceased, was the feature of the dinner, 
and the principal address of the evening 
was that given by Governor Thatcher 
in tribute to Mr. Cole, who was one of 
the outstanding engineers engaged in 
the construction of the Canal, and in 
charge of the great works in the Pacific 
division. The address was, in every re- 
spect, a splendid effort, and, under leave 
accorded, it is included with my remarks, 
as follows: 

Harry OvuTEN Cote: A EvLocy 
(Address of Maurice H. Thatcher, former 

Governor of the Canal Zone, and former 

Representative in Congress, at the fif- 

teenth annual dinner of the Panama 

Canal Society of Washington, D. C., on 

the evening of May 27, 1950) 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, fellow 
members of the society, ladies and gentle- 
men, it has been written— 


Where are the Friends of Yesterday? 
sleep 

For aye; and we who tarry Here must keep 

Their Mem’ries greener than their Graves 
until 

Our own Farewells cause other Friends to 
weep. 


They 


However, while this occasion is one of 
memorialization, we do not mean that it 
shall be sad or mournful. We pay tribute to 
one who, in his career, typified all that is best 
in our American life. By his own industry, 
diligence, perseverance, talents, integrity, 
and ambition he rose to the highest place in 
one of the Nation’s most honored profes- 
sions. By the best school and college prep- 
aration, and through the exercise of the in- 
dicated qualities, he climbed the arduous 
slopes of worthy achievement, and climbed 
them with such dispatch that while he was 
yet in robust and youthful vigor, he stood 
on the summit of a well-earned fame. 

Nothing is more commonplace or trite than 
death, yet we would wish to believe it a 
gate rather than a wall. But whatsoever it 
may be, it is well that life be lived at its 
best for the good of all. He whose memory 
we commemorate this evening certainly 
chose the better part, and thus toiled and 
wrought. Our Panama Canal Society of 
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Washington now seeks to do him honor— 
and thereby to honor itself—for what he 
wes and did. It desires to pay tribute to 
his memory for the worth of his life and 
labors; and particularly, for the splendidly 
effective and useful service he performed in 
and about the building of the Panama Canal. 
This society was organized by those who were 
his fellow-workers in that great undertak- 
ing—most of whim knew him in the con- 
struction days. 

To these he was a friend and comrade; and 
they are especially desirous of indicating, in 
a just and appropriate manner, their appre- 
ciation of his Isthmian labors. They bring 
to this altar of memory their roses of affec- 
tion and esteem. The¥ are proud of his 
deeds, and are grateful that they witnessed 
their performance. I have been chosen to 
express—as best I can—these sentiments for 
both those of the construction era yet sur- 
viving, and those who have carried on since 
that time—members of the society. For 
the honor thus accorded me I am grateful, 
and only wish that I were better able to say 
that which I know and feel. 

In the death of Harry Outen Cole, of Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., which occurred on the 13th 
of February 1950, another old-timer has 
passed into the Great Beyond. During the 
construction of the Panama Canal he was 
one of the outstanding eng’neers of that 
mighty project. From 1908 t«. 1914 he was 
engaged in the work of building the locks, 
dams, and other features of the Pacific Di- 
vision of the Canal set-up, from 1908 to 1912 
as assistant resident engineer; and from 
1912 to 1914 as resident engineer of the di- 
vision, succeeding the late Sydney B. Wil- 
liamson in that post, and thus serving until 
the work of the civision was completed and 
the entire Canal job finished. 

It was my privilege to serve as a member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission and head 
of the Department of Civil Administration 
of the Canal Zone during the years 1910, 
1911, 1912, and 1913. My headquarters and 
residence were in Ancon on the Pacific side. 
Throughout my Isthmian tenure I saw 
Harry Cole thus employed and I can bear 
witness to his faithful and highly efficient 
services. He was a civilian engineer; and, 
as we know, the entire Canal personnel was 
predominantly civilian. Skilled and widely 
experienced in his profession, in the full 
vigor of health and enthusiasm, of bound- 
less energy, resourceful, tireless, and clear- 
visioned, he performed his difficult tasks in 
superb fashion. 
Whatever he did in the building of the great 
interoceanic link has stood the tests of time 
and use; and his name is imperishably writ- 
ten into the history of the Canal. 

Those who were employed in this work of 
construction—in whatsoever branch—have 
been known as old-timers. Their ranks have 
been greatly depleted by the passage of the 
years. Perhaps less than a half dozen of the 
engineers of that period yet survive; and 
what is true of the engineers is largely true 
of every other group thus participating. 

A native of West Virginia, Harry Cole—as 
we always called him—was born near Mor- 
gantown April 3, 1874, the son of Nimrod 
Cole and Sara Jane (Lough) Cole. In the 

, schools of his State he received his education, 
graduating from the West Virginia State 
University in 1898, with the degrees of B. S. 
and C. E., and with membership in the Phi 
Kappa Sigma. He was married twice: first, 
in 1901, to Mabel Wilson, whose death oc- 
curred in 1921, and who was survived by their 
one child, a daughter, Catherine, yet living, 
and married. His second marriage was in 
1929, to Margaret Buchanan, who survives 
him, as does, also, his brother Otis O. Cole, 
who honors us with his presence this evening, 
and asister. He was draftsman and designer, 
1898-1904; bridge designer for several rail- 
road companies, 1904-08; designer, assistant 
resident engineer, and resident engineer, 


He achieved enduringly. 


Pacific Division of the Panama Canal, from 
1908 to 1914, as already stated. After com- 
pleting his work on the Canal he rendered 
important service in Chile for the Chile Ex- 
ploration Co. and Braden Copper Co. de- 
velopments. From 1920 to 1945 he headed, 
as president, the Cole Bros. Construction Co., 
engaged in the building of highways, bridges, 
and other works, chiefly in West Virginia— 
in which activities he was greatly interested 
because of his ardent desire to serve the 
State of his nativity. Since 1945, up to the 
time of his death, he considered himself in 
retirement, though his concern for whatever 
affected the Panama Canal and West Vir- 
ginia was deep and abiding. Among his 
varied services might be mentioned his 
membership on the National Panel of Arbi- 
trators and the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. He was, also, a life member of the 
American Society of Engineers, and was ac- 
counted one of the ablest members of that 
important organization. In addition, he was 
a life member of several Masonic bodies, and 
had membership with the Elks, Kiwanis, and 
other fraternal groups. 

All in all Harry Cole was one of the Nation’s 
most eminent civil and construction engi- 
neers, and his work in the two American 
Continents—including that on the Isthmus 
of Panama—bears eloquent testimony of his 
skill and _ enterprise. Collectively, his 
achievements constitute an outstanding and 
lasting monument to his memory. He was 
a man of character. In addition to his 
eminence in his chosen field, he was possessed 
of the finest qualities of forthrightness, 
courage, sound judgment, diligence, and sim- 
plicity; and he had an undoubted capacity 
for friendship. He never failed to measure 
up to whatever came to him in the way of 
responsibility; and whatsoever he undertook, 


he accomplished with efficient promptitude. 


While the loyalty and affection for the Pana- 
ma Canal, on the part of all its builders, 
have been proverbial, with him it was espe- 
cially true. As regards the various important 
enterprises with which, in a long, full life, 
he had been connected, undoubtedly that of 
the construction of the Canal held first place 
in his heart of hearts. The difficult prob- 
lems encountered and mastered in that work; 
the vast value and significance of the mighti- 
est of all water-links, built, owned, main- 
tained, and operated by the great country 
of which he was a son and citizen; and the 
fact that he was privileged to perform such 
an important role in such a vital enterprise, 
all united to create in him, in marketd de- 
gree, the sentiment of attachment just 
named. 

On the Isthmus we noted his skill, his 
clear judgment, his ceaseless activity. Day 
by day we saw great projects, under his hand, 
grow into form and shape, and become the 
fruitage of the dreams which conceived them. 
These works stand in enduring evidence of 
his genius. Yet what he did so well was, in 
that aggregation, more or less_ typical, 
Others, in his own and other fields of Isth- 
mian service—caught up by the same spirit 
of inspiration—wrought similarly in all the 
categories, engineering, construction, health 
and sanitation, and civil affairs. What a 
mighty tedm the whole constituted! And 
Harry Cole stood up with the highest and 
most capable of the lot. 

And thus there was brought to a glorious 
consummation the dream of the centuries 
and the miracle of the ages: the sundering 
of the land to unite the seas in the veritable 
Passage to the Indies, so arduously—but un- 
availingly—sought by Columbus and the 
many other indomitable navigators and ex- 
plorers that followed him. How fortunate it 
was to have been associated or identified 
with the stupendous task. With what par- 
donable pride may everyone feel who was 
engaged in it—especially those of our own 
great Nation. In the old flat arch in the 
city of Panama each brick or stone was indis- 
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pensable; each was a key; and thus this 
architectural paradox has stood through the 
generations, a monument to the craftsman. 
ship of Spanish builders. In like manner 
each person, each group, that contribute in 
any worth-while way to the construction of 
the Canal, helped to rear the watery arch 
from ocean to ocean, over which the com. 
merce of the world is moving, and earned the 
world’s gratitude thereby. 

In all this I would, of course, include the 
Government, the officials, and the people of 
the Repubiic of Panama. Their aid and co. 
operation, throughout, were absolutely nec. 
essary, and most freely given; and our Pana. 
manian friends join us in profound gratifica- 
tion that, in the providence of things, the 
Panama Canal was built and has been main- 
tained. The interests of the two countries 
are identical, and we must be, and remain, 
friends—each striving for the common jp- 
terest and in the spirit of the Golden Rule, 

And in this general connection I may add 
that I have long hoped to see erected in the 
Canal Zone a memorial, collective in charac- 
ter, which would provide appropriate and ad- 
equate recognition and memorialization of 
the services of all those individuals, groups, 
and agencies that—directly or indirectly, and 
in a substantial way—contributed to the gen. 
esis and construction of the Canal, beginning 
with the early discoverers and navigators, 
and coming on down to the French effort and 
the finished work. In Congress I proposed 
such a memorial, and introduced a measure 
therefor, approved by two Governors of tle 
Panama Canal, but, at the time, considera- 
tions of national economy were such as to 
preclude enactment. While I would not in 
the least subtract from the fame of the out- 
standing figures, I have always believed that 
to all those who made their contributions 
tangible and enduring recognition is due and 
that a grateful Nation should remember and 
memorialize all. Indeed— 

There were workers and workers 
small— 

As judged by rank—in the enterprise; 
But glory enough there was for all, 

And each was great to seeing eyes. 

Let fame take care that her scroll! be just, 

And to give to each his meed of praise— 
Else, out of the ashes and the dust, 

The shade of censure shall upraise. 


great, 


There is something else which might be 
appropriately mentioned. Although his en- 
gineering labors and accomplishments in and 
about the construction of the Panama Canal 
constituted, indeed, the crowning work of 
his life; yet in the current discussions of the 
type that should be adopted for increasing 
the capacity of the Canal, Harry Cole was 
willing to see the splendid monuments of his 
toil scrapped to be recreated in a single 
grouping of the three flight-locks on the Pa- 
cific side under what has come to be called 
the “Terminal Lake Plan”; and with his ac- 
customed candor, courage, and vigor he 80 
expressed himself by voice and pen. I men- 
tion this, not in any spirit of controversy, 
nor for the purpose of entering into any dis- 
cussion of the issues—touching which able 
men may differ—involved in the so-called 
“Battle of the Levels,” but solely with the 
idea of illustrating the character of the man, 
and his habit of rising above purely per: onal 
considerations in any matter of grave Im- 
portance. In various public ways he gave 
currency to his opinions and conclusions. 
Because of his eminence as an engineer, with 
such outstanding Canal construction experl- 
ence, his views commanded and held the 
attention of all informed persons interested 
in the subject; and especially of those 1” 
Congress who were immediately charged with 
any duties relative thereto, or who were eS- 
pecially interested in trans-Isthmian water- 
ways. Thus, what he had to say in this con- 
nection—whether by address, statement, oF 
publication in technical periodicals—pé- 








came parts of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, and 
entered into the libraries of the Nation. 
There was never any doubt of the fact that 
in all this he was motivated by his best judg- 
ment and experience, and by patriotic im- 
pulse; and his views commanded, and will 
continue to command, the serious consid- 
eration of all. 

Two years ago he was the principal speaker 
of this society at its thirteenth annual din- 
ner, given in tribute to Sydney B. William- 
son, his predecessor as resident engineer of 
the Pacific division, and he then spoke with 
his accustomed forcefulness and frankness 
in regard to these matters. 

In all his domestic and public relation- 
ships Harry Cole’s conduct was altogether 
praiseworthy; and he was a man of faith 
and reverence. The world is immeasurably 
better for his life; and his example, profes- 
sional and private, will serve to light the 
way of those who, in their day, strive to 
walk the ways that he knew. Unfailingly he 
bore a torch. Of optimistic spirit and out- 
look, he was ever active, and in apparent 
health until almost the moment of his death. 
His widow and those of his blood have the 
general sympathy; and they will find com- 
fort in the memory of what he was, and did. 
The Nation is made poorer by his passing, 
but has been greatly enriched because of his 
achievements. 

And so it is that while we must lament 
the fact that he is no longer with us, we are 
deeply grateful that he lived, and labored 
as he did; and that many of us knew him 
as a fellow worker in the construction period, 
and through the years that followed, cherish- 
ing meanwhile the important friendship thus 
induced. We rejoice that there was given 
to his beloved country such a life and career; 
that he was spared to a mature age, serving 
every public and private cause of merit pos- 
sible; that he was himself to the last, with his 
faculties unimpaired; that he lived as the 
“happy warrior,” with life as a glorious ad- 
venture; and that when the time came for 
him to go, he went quietly, suddenly, and 
without lingering distress. 


“How soon, how soon the Threads of Life are 


spun! 
How quick the Sands of Life’s lone Glass are 
run! 
How strong the Tide that bears us out to 
sea! 
How Much is hoped, but ah, how Little 
done! 
Yet, when the Light shall wane within the 
West, 
May we not count ourselves as something 
blest, 


If, on the Whole, in justice we can say, 
Our All—though Little—was, and is our 
Best?” 


Harry Cole, too, gave the world his all; but 
{t was by no means little, and he also gave 
the world his best which, indeed, was the 
best. His death emphasizes the value of his 
life, and its worth and fame will long serve 
to inspire those who come after him. If 
the mortal span were not comparatively 
short, and if men and women did not have 
to work under the pressure of necessity, their 
achievements would, in all probability, be 
far less than they now are. Whether we are 
able to recognize it or not, there must be an 
overruling logic in what we call life and 
death, and we must strive to be comforted 
by this consideration. All was well with 
Harry Cole here, let us have faith to believe 
that all is well with him there, and that what 
he did so well here will, in some way, serve 
him there. His memory will surely be kept 
Vital by his old associates, and by his friends 
generally, until they follow him; and so long 
aS there shall be a Panama Canal, or any 
history of it extant, so long will the splendid 
Story of his deeds endure. 
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Stockpiling and Mineral Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it 
should be one of the current obligations 
of our Government to see to it that we 
have a healthy and commanding metal 
mining industry ready at all times to 
take care of our needs whether our Na- 
tion is engaged in peaceful pursuit or 
armed conflict activities. This can be 
done without an excessive drain upon 
our Federal Treasury. It can be done 
by private industry with very little gov- 
ernmental interference, providing it is 
afforded some protection from unfair 
competition with slave-produced metals 
from foreign countries, 

In my opinion, it is not to the credit 
of our National Government or those 
connected with it that our metal min- 
ing industry finds itself in the sickened 
condition which exists today. Neither is 
it to the credit of those in administra- 
tive authority that the Buy American 
Act has been bypassed as it has in rela- 
tion to the stockpiling program. It is my 
thought that the situation, as it current- 
ly exists, is very clearly shown by an ad- 
dress of Robert S. Palmer, executive di- 
rector of the Colorado Mining Associa- 
tion, made before the Mountain States 
Association at Boise, Idaho, on May 22, 
1950. In his talk on stockpiling and 
mineral security, Mr. Palmer pointedly 
shows that there is an immediate neces- 
sity of aid to our domestic mining in- 
dustry. I am pleased to print his re- 
marks in the Appendix, under the per- 
mission which you have heretofore given 
me. They follow: 


STOCKPILING AND MINERAL SECURITY 


(Address of Robert S. Palmer, executive di- 
rector, Colorado Mining Association, before 
the Mountain States Association, Boise, 
Idaho, May 22, 1950) 

Congress recognized the importance of 
minerals to our well-being in times of peace 
and to our safety and security in times of 
emergency by enacting Public Law 520, ap- 
proved by the President on July 23, 1946, 
The act is cited as the Strategic and Crit- 
ical Materials Stock Piling Act but is gener- 
ally referred to as the Stock Piling Act. 

The policy of Congress was clearly set out 
in the first section as follows: “It is the 
policy of the Congress and the purpose and 
intent of this act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion and retention of stocks of these mate- 
rials and to encourage the conservation and 
development of sources of these materials 
within the United States, and thereby de- 
crease and prevent wherever possible a dan- 
gerous and costly dependence of the United 

tates upon foreign nations for supplies of 
these materials in times of national emer- 
gency.” 

The statute provides that the Secretaries 
of War, Navy, and Interior, acting jointly 
through the Munitions Board, shall deter- 
mine the quality and quantity of materials 
to be stockpiled. Provision is made in sec- 
tion 3 of the act for purchase at the direc- 
tion of the Munitions Board by the Procure- 
ment Division of the Treasury and for stor- 
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age, refining, rotating and under certain cir- 
cumstances disposal. Section 7 provides that 
the Secretary of the Interior, through the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines and the 
Director of the Geological Survey, “is hereby 
authorized and directed to make scientific, 
technologic, and economic investigations 
concerning the extent and mode of occur- 
rence, the development, mining, prepara- 
tion, treatment, and utilization of ores and 
other mineral substances found in the 
United States or its Territories * * * 
which are essential to the common defense 
or the industrial needs of the United States, 
and the quantities or grades of which are 
inadequate from known domestic sources, in 
order to determine and develop domestic 
sources of supply, to devise new methods for 
the treatment and utilization of lower-grade 
reserves, and to develop substitutes for such 
essential ores and mineral products; on pub- 
lic lands and on privately owned lands, with 
the consent of the owner, to explore and 
demonstrate the extent and quality of de- 
posits of such minerals, including core drill- 
ing, trenching, test pitting, shaft sinking, 
drifting, crosscutting, sampling, and metal- 
lurgical investigations and tests as may be 
necessary to determine the extent and qual- 
ity of such deposits, the most suitable meth- 
ods of mining and beneficiating them, and 
the cost at which the minerals or metals may 
be produced. 

In addition to the Stock Piling Act, there 
are two other statutes which affect the or- 
ganization for stock piling. Under the pro- 
vision of the National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended, the Munitions Board became 
the successor to the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board. The act also created the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, which was 
made responsible for advising the President 
concerning policies for establishing adequate 
reserves: of strategic and critical materials, 
and for the conservation of these reserves. 
Under the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, the affairs of 
the Bureau of Federal Supply were trans- 
ferred to the General Services Administra- 
tion and the Federal Supply Service of that 
Administration succeeded to the function of 
the Procurement Division (later the Bureau 
of Federal Supply) of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

In addition to the basic stockpiling acts 
and the organization authorizations, there 
are a variety of arrangements providing for 
the purchase of materials under the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration Act of 
1948. This act, as amended, provides for 
assistance to European countries, and in sec- 
tion 115b5 provides that in consideration for 
such assistance participating countries are 
to facilitate the transfer to the United States 
of materials in actual or potential deficiency 
in this country. Subsection 115b9 provides 
for access to such materials by United States 
nationals. Section 117 of the ECA Act pro- 
vides for promotion by the Administrator 
of an increase in production of materials in 
which the United States is deficient. In 
section 8d of the amendments to the ECA 
Act of 1948, approved April 19, 1949, provision 
is made for allocation of not less than 5 per- 
cent of the special local currency accounts 
for the purchase of strategic and critical ma- 
terials and for local administrative expenses 
of the United States in the participating 
country. Further provision is made for the 
Administrator to initiate programs and aid 
where appropriate services to obtain or stim- 
ulate increased production of materials are 
needed in the United States. The adminis- 


trator is also authorized, with the approval 
of the Director of the Federal Supply Service, 
to enter into long-term contracts (not to 
exceed 20 years) for the purchase of strate- 
gic and critical materials for the stockpile. 
There are several additional statutes relate 
ing to the methods of obtaining materials 
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for the stockpile. Section 204e of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 provides that the administration may 
accept strategic and critical materials in lieu 
of cash to cover the proceeds of lease or sale 
of surplus property. Such strategic and crit- 
ical materials may then be transferred to the 
stockpile. Two additional statutes relate to 
the use of surplus agricultural commodities, 
For example, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is authorized under an act approved 
June 7, 1949, to accept strategic and critical 
materials produced abroad in exchange for 
surplus egricultural commodities in its pos- 
session. Turis statute provides, however, that 
the Munitions Board retains the right to 
determine the cuality and quantity of such 
materials and provision is made for reim- 
bursing the Commodity Credit Corporation 
from stockpile appropriations at the market 
value of such materials. 

This detailed account of the legal author- 
ity for the stockpiling program should be 
understood before we can grasp the full sig- 
nificance of policies of our Government re- 
lating thereto, and the conflict engendered 
by the philosophy of those in and out of 

ernment who have come to the conclu- 

} we in the United States have so 

our mineral reserves that we 

should depend upon foreign prceduction 
largely iz lilding up our national stockpile, 

Strat i critical materials, as applied 
to st have been defined as “ria- 
terials wl e procurement in adequate quan- 
tity, quality, or time is uncertain during 
war. The uncertainty may be due to lack 
of sufficient domestic or other dependable 
source the raw material, lack of produc- 
tion facilities and equipment, inadequate 
trans} ion, poor distribution of supply, 
lack of lled manpower, and lack of elec- 
tric power. * * * Materials become stra- 
tegic a ‘ritical because they are required 
ina vy 1omy to such an extent that the 


the supply.” 


need ex 
The classification of what is a strategic 


or critical 1 rial may change, as witnessed 
during World War II, much to the distress of 
the civilian pulation of the United States 
which was denied many of the metal neces- 
sities required to carry on ordinary living ace 
cording to American standards. 

The amounts of money expended for stock- 
piling is to be somewhat of a secret, but 
the best information obtainable indicates 

until the present appropriation 
been approved by the House of 

I itatives, there has been appropri- 
ated $1,065,000,000 plus 470 million for con- 

ct authorizations. When considering 
such huge expenditures it is a bit startling 
until i is realized that approximately 
$42,000 )0 have been made available for 
foreign aid. 

What effect has this program had on the 

c mining industry and the develop- 

domestic sources of supply of these 

materials? Using a recent study 

of th ndition of the small mines the pic- 

ture is n od, for 73 percent of the lead, 

zine, copper, silver, and gold mines in the 

11 West tes have closed since 1940. 

In that there were 8,246 producing 

in the Western States while 

re recorded in 1948. The per- 

sures On a percentage basis 

as follows: California 77 per- 

do 83 percent, Arizona 69 per- 

na 71 percent, Idaho 71 percent, 

percent, Oregon 92 percent, New 

percent, Washington 82 percent, 

reent, and Wyoming 75 percent. 

nt Director of the Bureau of 

recently in St. Louis, “The domes- 

tic mining industry is a sick industry. The 

price of (mine) products is not keeping pace 

with inet ing costs of metal production 
and inc costs of exploration.” 


dom 


Le 
ment ol 


also said, “It has become obvious to all but 
the most blind that our reserves have not 
been developed at the desired rate. The need 
for encouraging exploration must become 
more fully recognized.” 

Similar testimony depicting the deplorable 
condition of the domestic mining industry 
was presented to the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and the House 
Committee on Public Lands at extensive 
hearings. A cost study of mining in the 
Rocky Mountain region further revealed that 
the mining industry’s main cost is labor and 
that the grade of ore is falling off. To illus- 
trate: In 1939 the average zinc-lead con- 
tent per ton of ore was 16 percent, but 
dropped to 10 percent in 1948. While the 
metal content of the average grade ore was 
receding labor costs were mounting to the 
extent that the costs for mining were in- 
creased 2.9 times or practically 3 times those 
of 1939. The studies further showed that 
the labor cost alone for metal in the Western 
States was 8.7 cents per pound, or 4.6 times 
the 1939 mining cost per pound of contained 
metal. Today the labor cost is estimated at 
70 percent in our area of the total operating 
cost per ton mined. This is greater than that 
of any other industry and does not include 
the labor costs of producing finished metal 
products. 

The causes of these increased labor costs 
are well known to most thinking Americans. 
Perhaps they can be attrikuted largely to 
actions of our Government. Social advances 
have proven an expensive item. In addition, 
innumerable tazes have been heaped upon 
the industry and have become so burdensome 
that in many cases mines have been forced 
to close, and in others development and ex- 
ploration programs have been given up as too 
expensive. All of this bears directly upon 
the national safety and security of our 
Nation, for without a healthy, active, going 
mining industry we can have no sccurity in 
this country nor can we maintain a sound 
economy. 

While these burdens were being heaped 
upon the American producers by our Gov- 
ernment, we find that liberal aid and as- 

was being extended abroad. In 
using the word “assistance,” this is the term 
used in Washington when speaking of finan- 
cial contributions to foreigners or foreign 
governments; but when similar aid with ref- 
erence to the domestic mining industry is 
proposed, those who are primarily interested 
in developing foreign sources of materials 
with cheap labor and direct financial aid are 
prone to yell “subsidy.” Possibly they do 
this because they have portrayed the word 
“subsidy” in such a way to make it most cb- 
ectionable to the average American citizen, 

Aid extended to the socialistic government 
of England or the communistic government 
of Yugoslavia is sanctioned but aid to the 
domestic mining industry is called “socialis- 
tic.” Witness the most recent release from 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
dated May 2, 1950, as follows: 

“A new search for copper, manganese, lead 
and zinc now is being conducted in the desert 
and mountains of Algeria with the aid of 
Marshall-plan dollars” (United States tax- 
payers’ dollars). “Thus far French geologi- 
cal crews, working under the supervision of 
the Algerian Mineral Research Bureau, have 
been furnished about $1,140,000 worth of 
American equipment. In addition about 
$°,604,000 worth of Marshali-plan equipment 
is helping to modernize existing Algerian 
mines. Algeria’s major lead mine is being 
converted from an underground system of 
mining to an open-pit operation. Other 
mining programs (and Iam quoting from the 
report), including electrification and road 
building, are being financed with the equiv- 
alent of $2,625,000 in counterpart funds— 
francs deposited by the French Government 
to match ECA direct dollar aid.” 
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A similar program for domestic mines ts 
still pending before the Congress of the 
United States, although the Eightieth con. 
gress did enact such legislation designed to 
encourage domestic exploration and develop. 
ment only to have the bill vetoed by the 
President. 

Perhaps the additional influx of lead from 
Algeria into our markets will add to the 
difficulties now being experienced even by 
the low-cost high-grade integrated lead. 
mining companies of this Nation. A Leaq 
Committee has presented a petition to the 
Tariff Commission asking tariff relief under 
the escape clause of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements. In its petition this group 
alleges: “That the lead-mining industry js 
threatened with and has already suffered 
serious injury from an unprecedented peace. 
time flood of lead from Mexico, Canada, Aus. 
tralia, Peru, Germany, Yugoslavia, and else- 
where.” You will note that Algeria is not 
mentioned in this list. The petition con. 
tinues: “The main reason for the extraor. 
dinary volume of lead imports to the United 
States has been the low tariff on lead ore 
and metals and the unforeseen currency de. 
valuation by Mexico in 1948 and by Great 
Britain and other countries in September of 
1949. Imports have multiplied sixfold com 
pared with the prewar record and have grow 
to the point that imports are equivalent to 
or above the domestic mine production in 
volume.” 

The lead committee states further that 
“the lead industry does not believe it is in 
the best interest of the country to be over- 
whelmed. Unemployment is increasing in 
the lead mines and numerous properties 
already clcsed down. Part of the comps 
tion objected to comes from lead diverting 
from Europe to the United States by com- 
munistic Yugoslavia, where labor conditions 
are utterly different from what they are in 
this country.” The petition continu 
is imperative for the mining industry 
the restoration of traditional reason 
tariff protection under which the | 
mining industry of the United States ha 
maintained world supremacy.” It recom 
mends an upward revision of the tariff 
lead in ores and concentrates from the pr‘ 
ent rate of three-fourths of a cent to 2 
cents and an upward revision of the t 
on lead in bullion and metal from the cur- 
rent 1.06 cents to 3%ijg cents, The 1930 rates 
on lead ores were 114 cents, and on metal 
214, cents. These were cut 50 percent by 
the Mexican Trade Agreement, with the pro- 
viso that they should be restored to 1.2 cents 
per pound on lead in concentrates and 1.7 
cents per pound on metal 30 days aiter we 
termination of the unlimited national emer- 
gency. Unfortunately, the unlimited na- 
tional emergency has not terminated. 

An examination of this brief shows that 
in 1932 the tariff protection provided per 
pound of lead in ores of 47.2 percent; tha 
the tariff protection in 1950 on the 
item was only 6.8 percent. It should be kept 
in mind that not only have tariffs on met 
been severely cut but the United St 
is at present operating in a com! ) 
inflationary economy while other countries 
importing this meta! to our shores have 
valued their currencies to such an ext 
that it is very doubtful whether the 
creased tariff recommended by this 
tinguished group of gentlemen would Pl 
duce the desired results. In passing 
should be noted that the devaluation 
pound not only nullified modest tariil 
tection but provided an additional ! 
or subsidy of 2.26 cents a pound to the Aus 
tralian lead producer. The committee 
dently feels that this is not a fair col 
tive development and urges immediate ta! 
relief. 

The zinc situation is not quite the 
for although under the Tariff Act ol 
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the tariff was 1% cents a pound on zinc 
bearing ores and 1% cents on zinc slabs, it 
was cut to % cent a pound in the Geneva 
,zreement of January 1, 1948, on the first 
item and to 0.87% cent a pound on the 
second. The supply of zinc concentrates is 
short in the United States today and there 
seems to be a world-wide shortage of this 
metal which, among other uses, is combined 
vith copper in the making of brass. Per- 
; you have forgotten but many soldiers 
» used the substitute of steel cases for 
iges when zinc and copper became so 
during World War II have not for- 
n how important it is to maintain a 
ndable supply of these metals for the 
of our armed services. 
Cther suggested relief measures include 
ncessions, which of course are desired 
the mining industry. The repeal of the 
rities and Exchange Acts have also been 
ated; but the more practical people in 
mining business—largely those who are 
drawing salaries unless their mines are 
ially operating and producing metals 
tably—have come to the conclusion that 
‘thing has to be done to save our 
tic mining industry—but quick. These 
people by the hundreds, together 
their employees in the mines of 
rica, have joined forces in support of S. 
5, commonly known as the O’Mahoney 
bill. This measure passed the Senate of the 
l d States and died in the House on 
h 16, 1950, for lack of 22 votes. Among 
who opposed the passage of the meas- 
in the House was a group of Congress- 
1 who felt that the Stockpiling Act as 
rred to earlier in our discussion should 
plied in such a way as to bring about 
iesired result, which all agree should be a 
hy, active going mining industry. Some 
e men were sincere in their views and 
have shown their sincerity by request- 
ing the Committee on Armed Services of the 
I e of Representatives to appoint a sub- 
nittee for the purpose of studying the 
ious problem, 
In a communication dated March 21 of this 
year between this committee and the Muni- 
s Board, it is stated that on March 16 of 
s year a debate took place in the House 
{f Representatives which related in many 
rtant respects to the national defense; 
the committee is extremely disturbed 
y the information brought out in the de- 
te on S, 2105; that the bill was defeated 
a vote of 166 to 144; that the legislation 
directly pertinent to the Stockpiling Act, 
| that similar legislation has been coming 
re Congress since the passage of the 
Stockpiling Act; that each time the legisla- 
1 has been defeated by the narrowest of 
margins. The committee stated further that 
it is convinced that the Stockpiling Acts con- 
tain ample authority to accomplish the Na- 
tional Defense purposes of S. 2105; that the 
debate brought out that it is the policy not 
to implement the stockpiling authority in 
accord with the intent of the law; that if 
this is correct there is evident need for cor- 


ho 


rective legislation. Further the committee 
st i that it would sponsor such legislation 
u 5s remedial action is indicated. Addi- 
tional information is contained in the letter 


hich serves no purpose here except that it 
ints out that one of the objectives was the 
nservation of strategic and critical ma- 
rials whenever and wherever possible 
irough the exploration, development, and 
roduction of such materials in this country. 
rding to the committee any other course 
.ction is ridiculous from a national defense 
lewpoint. 

rhe committee also stated that it is com- 
pelled to the conclusion from the March 16 
debate on S. 2105 that a serious situation has 
been permitted to develop in the domestic 
mining industry through intentional failure 
to carry out the expressed intent of the 
Stockpiling acts, 
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In answer to this letter the committee re- 
ceived a letter which evidently enjoyed the 
approval of the administrative agencies. 
In this it was stated that the Government’s 
efforts to assure sources of materials in the 
interest of national security are larger than 
the stockpiling program; that officially in 
commenting on 8S. 2105 the Munitions Board 
on behalf of the Department of Defense had 
stated: 

“It is the position of the Department of 
Defense that any reasonable measure de- 
signed to support a strong productive and 
efficient mining industry is in the interest 
of national security. The Department of 
Defense has, however, consistently stated 
that any program designed to provide such 
support should remain entirely distinct from 
the program of stockpiling for national- 
security purposes. Under no circumstances 
should the separate objectives of the two 
programs become confused in the process of 
developing legislation supporting the min- 
ing industry.” 

Further, “There is nothing in the statute 
nor in its history which indicates that there 
is any intent or that it is the policy of 
Congress to encourage subsidization of high 
cost production.” Here let it be noted that 
no such interpretation was made of the for- 
eign-aid program, and yet in the interpreta- 
tion of the Stockpiling Act it is quite appar- 
ent that those in our Government are de- 
termined that we shall not subsidize the 
domestic mining industry in like manner to 
the aid being extended to foreign producers: 
The letter continues: 

“We are aware of no means by which the 
application of the Buy American Act to 
stockpile purchases can accomplish the pur- 
poses of S. 2105. This bill, as we under- 
stand it, was offered as a means to stimu- 
late private exploration and development of 
domestic mines and to preserve marginal 
minerals producing capacity by making pay- 
ments to mine owners to help them keep 
their mines pumped out and properly tim- 
bered when not in production. There have 
been repeated suggestions that the Stock- 
piling Act be employed to carry out these 
purposes, but we have not felt either au- 
thorized or justified in taking any such 
action.” 

Further, the official position of the defense 
agencies and of the administration, as 
stated in the official letter to the Armed 
Services Committee, shows that that group 
favors “any reasonable action to preserve 
domestic minerals-producing capacity in 
an operable or stand-by condition, even if 
its production is not now required for the 
stockpile or able to compete on the open 
market. * * * That it is clearly in the 
interest of the national security to preserve 
production capacity of strategic and critical 
materials that would be available to this 
country in time of a war emergency. It isa 
matter of significance to the national secu- 
rity. A strong, productive, and efficient do- 
mestic mining industry contributes im- 
portantly to the national security.” 

Congress intended the Stockpiling Act be 
used as an aid to the domestic mining in- 
dustry, but a directive of the Executive has 
so tied the hands of stockpile authorities 
that there is little likelihood that the do- 
mestic mining industry will ever receive the 
aid which it needs from that statute. True, 
several contracts have been made with do- 
mestic producers but they are not of much 
help to the vast majority of mines which are 
experiencing the rashes of distress imposed 
upon them by a government which only 
this week has appropriated three billion one 
hundred and twenty-one million addi- 
tional American dollars for foreign aid— 
$35,000,000 of this to be used for backward 
nations and a certain portion for guarantee- 
ing investments in foreign countries. 

A statesman once said, “Never attempt the 
impossible nor oppose the inevitable.” Per- 
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haps tariff relief can be obtained under the 
present administration but realistic students 
of the subject are not convinced that such 
a@ program is possible. Perhaps tax relief can 
eventually be secured for the mining indus- 
try but this also may take time. The only 
possible aid which can be secured before 
the adjournment of the present session of 
Congress is, in the judgment of those closest 
to the problem, the passage of H. R. 8221, 
which is in fact the O’Mahoney bill revised 
in the House so as to eliminate the Board and 
place the administration directly in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Interior. The 
appropriation has been cut in half and other 
minor amendments have been made, but in 
substance this is the same measure which 
has had the support of the rank and file of 
the mining industry of the United States. 

Those of us who have worked diligently to 
aid and assist the mining industry appeal to 
you who represent numerous lines of business 
to join with us in strengthening the mining 
industry of the United States, with the idea 
in mind that by so doing you will be securing 
your own safety and the safety and security 
of our Nation. There are many battle crys 
being used in an effort to pass legislation 
during this day and age of changing condi- 
tions, but at no time in the history of this 
Nation has there been a more vital question 
before the Congress of the United States. 
Let us hope and pray that those charged with 
the responsibility of acting will do so now 
before it is too late. If we can’t have a bi- 
partisan foreign policy let us hope that we 
can at least develop a bipartisan domestic 
mineral policy. 





Memorial Day, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
residents of Altoona, Pa., in cooperation 
with the various veterans’ organizations 
and patriotic groups, conducted the an- 
nual Memorial Day program at Fairview 
Cemetery on May 30. 

It was my privilege to deliver the fol- 
lowing Memorial Day address: 

This is a day of prayer and refiection— 
prayer for those in whose honor we observe 
this Memorial Day and for the loved ones 
they left behind; reflection upon the noble 
principles for which they gave their all and 
upon the manner in which we cherish and 
safeguard those principles. 

Memorial Day symbolizes the spirit of the 
American people—the will of a great, free, 
and enlightened nation to pay proper tribute 
to its honored dead. Today, from a myriad 
of flagpoles, Old Glory flutters at half staff 
as a moving reminder that, busy though we 
are, we still are willing to pause and re- 
member the sacrifices of the heroes in whose 
honor we are gathered here. 

Yet, free as we are, enlightened as we are, 
we are divided in our allegiance to the free- 
doms and the blessings for which these 
heroes died. While we and untold thousands 
of other Americans are reaffirming our fer- 
vent hope for an end to the anguish and the 
horror of war, others among us, cringing with 
fear of another conflict, are beseeching us to 
lay our precious heritage of freedom upon 
the altar of “peace at any price.” 

What more appropriate time than on 
Memorial Day to consider certain dangers 
which threaten our country today? 
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It is the day when we look back and review 
the causes in which our departed comrades 
died. By the same token, it can and should 
be a day for looking ahead in appraisal of 
the forces which seek to destroy us and make 
a mockery of the noble principles for which 
those honored dead gave their full measure 
of devotion. 

Every thoughtful American is deeply con- 
cerned over a growing movement that has as 
its ultimate objective the destruction of the 
United States as a free, independent Nation, 
and the abject surrender of our national sov- 
ereignty to a visionary and untried system 
of world government. 

Such a proposal is qmbodied in several 
resolutions now before the Congress of the 
United States. It has the backing of a 
number of groups, and each has advanced its 
own ideas of the form such a world federa- 
tion should take. 

But basically, they are the same. They 
have a common objective—unconditional 
surrender by this country of its powers and 
prerogatives as a free and independent 
Nation. 

It is common knowledge that servitude 
cannot buy peace and freedom. No truer 
words have been spoken than those of Patrick 
Henry when he voiced his immortal query: 
“Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery?” 

There is no longer room in this country 
for extreme nationalism. Never again can 
we withdraw behind our two oceans with a 
sense of security from attack from any 
quarter. 

Likewise, there is no place in America for 
the other extreme—the super-state idea with 
its dream of peace through surrender, its 
false assumption that nations with diverse 
interests, different languages, and varying 
standards of living, can be welded into a 
federation of states comparable to the Ameri- 
can Republic. 

The world state idea is not new. As early 
as the fourth century before Christ, Plato 
dreamed of a world republic. Plato’s ef- 
fort to bring peoples together in such a union 
failed, and that failure set the pattern for 
subsequent unsuccessful attempts. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to a success- 
ful world federation was the Roman Empire, 
that is, if one may use the word “success- 
ful” in describing a union that was held to- 
gether by sheer force of arms. This “super- 
state” lasted for 500 years, its unity main- 
tained largeiy because of the might of the 
Roman legions. 

Napoleon dreamed of a world empire or 
world state. He, like Alexander the Great, 
sighed for more worlds to conquer, but he 
found that conquest alone could not unify 
peoples of divergent interests, conflicting re- 
ligious beliefs, and differing ideas of the 
fundamental principles of government. 

Sir Thomas More got nowhere with his 
utopia of the sixteenth century. Francis 
Bacon found no takers for his “New Atlantis” 
in the sixteen hundreds. The German phi- 
losopher, Immanuel Kant; the French nov- 
elist, Ai le France, and an English philos- 
opher, James Harrington, all failed in their 
proposals to set up world government, as did 
one William Ladd with his international so- 
lution in the eighteen thirties. 

Within our own generation, we have seen 
the collapse of two “superstate” attempts— 
those of Kaiser Wilhelm and Adolf Hitler. 

It is noteworthy that, in modern times, 
efforts to form world federations have inevi- 
tably brought war. The unification of Ger- 
many 1 to domination of the whole by 

i brought on two wars—the 
an War of 1870, and the First 


Attempted unification of Italy led to 
dreams of revival of the old Roman Empire. 
The rise of fascism, then war, were the in- 


evitable results. When the Yugo-Slav fed- 
eration was formed, with a union of Serbs, 
Croats, Montenegrans, and Hungarians, unity 
was lacking, and minorities looked to Ger- 
many, which even then was preparing for the 
war which came in 1939. 

A distinguished American, Warren R. Aus- 
tin, one of the United States representatives 
at the United Nations, has described any 
attempt to create a world government as “a 
stepping stone into a cloud-cuckoo land of 
mutually inconsistent possibilities,” and he 
added that he does not believe that world 
government “is feasible in the foreseeable 
future.’ 

Cur own State Department is of like mind. 
Testifying recently on a world government 
resolution introduced in Congress by Sena- 
tors TosEy, of New Hampshire, SPARKMAN, 
of Alabama and Keravuver, of Tennessee, 
Assistant Secretary of State John D. Hicker- 
son has this to say: 

“We recognize that the growth of a world 
community requires the existence of an im- 
pressive beacon which reflects the aspirations 
of the world’s peoples. We recognize the 
importance of working through the standards 
which have been set forth in the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

“We recognize the concern of the Ameri- 
can people and their desire to review under 
present world conditions what we undertook 
to accomplish in creating the United Nations. 
We also recognize that organizational form 
can contribute to clarifying public under- 
standing of what they do and do not want 
to accomplish through international organi- 
zation. 

“But for the reasons given we cannot sup- 
port this resolution.” 

He stated further that “We cannot afford 
to risk jeopardizing or losing what we have 
without some real assurance that we are 
getting something better in its place.” 

Proponents of world government schemes 
have carefully avoided answering two vital 
quest.ons concerning their proposals. One 
has to do with the Soviet Union. They ad- 
vance their ideas of world government as the 
most logical means of stopping the arma- 
ment race among nations of the world. But, 
in the same breath, they admit there is little 
likelihood that Russia would join a world 
federation now or in the foreseeable future, 

Can we assume for one moment that a 
world federation with Russia on the outside 
would put an end to the building up of 
armed strength? Would the Soviet Union 
halt, or even slacken, its armament program 
while the proposed federation went ahead 
with the building of a world army, navy, and 
air force? 

On the other hand, should the Soviet Union 
and its satellite countries join the federation, 
would not Russia and its puppet states be in 
position to exercise a majority vote in the 
world government? 

Available figures clearly indicate that such 
would be the case. 

Were the government to function on a 
popular representation basis, Russia, China, 
and the Soviet satellites in Europe would 
nave a total of 750 votes, while the peoples of 
the North Atlantic Pact nations, and the 
peoples of South America could muster no 
more than 500. 

Even with a smaller differential, we could 
not for one moment assume that the United 
States, in most cases, could win the sup- 
port of all the non-Communist nations 
within the federation. 

The other question which the world fed- 
eralists have left unanswered is that of immi- 
gration. Under any system of world govern- 
ment worthy of the name, there would have 
to be freedom of movement among all its 
citizens—just as we in this country are free 
to go from one State to another without 
restriction or regulation, 

This could mean only one thing: That the 
gates of the United States would be thrown 
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oper. With its high standards of living, jts 
high wages, its unlimited industrial oppor. 
tunities, the United States would be a magnet 
that would attract teeming hordes of the 
underprivileged from other countries, 

The result would be an unprecedenteq 
burden upon the labor market and upon the 
economic machinery of this Nation. Coulq 
the United States, by any stretch of the 
imagination, expect to gain the support of a 
world congress in erecting barriers against 
such an invasion? 

Upon this day of prayer and reflection, 
upon this day when we pause to honor those 
who have died in the cause of freedom, | 
beseech the American people to heed this 
warning of imminent peril. I beg them to 
recall the words of Abraham Lincoln, who 
said, “You cannot strengthen the weak by 
weakening the strong.” I plead with all true 
Americans to join a crusade against the 
spread of the plague of world federalism. 

George Washington, in his infinite wisdom, 
told us that “There can be no greater error 
than to expect or calculate upon real favors 
from nation to nation. It is an illusion 
which experience must cure, which a Just 
pride ought to discard.” 

Let us, on this Memorial Day, rededicate 
ourselves to the noble causes in which these 
our comrades died. Let us fortify ourselves 
to resist the evil schemes that would tear 
down the structure we have reared in the 
blocd of these heroes. 

Peace we must have if we are to survive, 
But it must be peace with honor. Let us 
here, beside the resting places of our hon- 
ored dead, resolve to give our best—all that 
is in us—in the cause they espoused. More 
we cannot give. To give less would bring 
dishonor upon them, 


Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner Address 
by the Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day dinner address de- 
livered by the presiding officer of the 
Senate, the Honorable ALBEN W. BarK- 
LEY, Vice President of the United States, 
at Austin, Tex., on May 27, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


I am greatly complimented by the invi- 
tation to come to Texas at this time to par- 
ticipate in the Jefferson-Jackson Day din- 
ner. I am greatly complimented by the 
great crowd which has assembled here 1 
the name of democracy’s two earliest heroes— 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson 

I am happy to be here because the Dem- 
ocratic Party today is still true, and has 
always been true, to the fundamental prin- 
ciples laid down by Thomas Jefferson and 
Andrew Jackson in the establishment and 
fortification of the democratic ideals in the 
Government of the United States. 

I am happy to be a member of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, not alone because of its origin, 
not alone because it is the only continuous, 
uninterrupted political organization in the 
history of America, but because of the un- 
exempled record which it has made, and & 
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making, in applying democratic principles 
and ideals to the solution of the people’s 
problems. 

The Democratic Party has written into the 
statutes of this Nation a greater record of 
progressive legislation than all other po- 
litical parties combined, It is, and has 
been, the only real progressive political or- 
ganization in the history of the Nation. 
Most of the legislation which the growing 
complexity of our economic and social life 
has made necessary was enacted under Dem- 
ocratic leadership. The first rural mail 
route in America, and the first act to regulate 
commerce, were brought about under Grover 
Cleveland, the first Democratic President 
since the War Between the States. The 
initial steps toward the reformation of our 
civil-service system were taken by him. 

Following the stalemate and deadlocks 
during 12 years of Republican administra- 
tions following Mr. Cleveland, the Demo- 
cratic Party produced another great leader, 
during whose administration more recog- 
nition was given to the current needs of 
an enlightened legislative program than in 
any previous period. 

It was under Woodrow Wilson that the 
first act granting Federal aid in the con- 
struction of highways was authorized. It 
was under Woodrow Wilson that a workable 
farm credit system was set up. Of course, 
it ceased to function under the Hoover ad- 
ministration because of the lack of con- 
fidence of the people in that administration 
and in its method of dealing with the tragic 
problems of the people. But after that 
it was revived again and is and has been a 
serviceable agency of the Government in 
behalf of agriculture. 

It was under Woodrow Wilson that the 
Federal Trade Commission was set up, offer- 
ing a forum for honest business to seek 
redress against monopolistic practices. It 
was under his administration that the Clay- 
ton antitrust law was enacted, moderniz- 
ing the machinery against monopolistic prac- 
tices, and giving to labor and agriculture 
a charter under which they might form 
associations for their advancement and pro- 
tection. 

It was under Woodrow Wilson that the 
great Federal Reserve System was estab- 
lished, which has given us the soundest 
and the best banking system in the history 
of this country, or of the world. It was 
under the Wilson administration that the 
policy of dollar diplomacy began to give 
way to an era of friendship among the 
republics of the Western Hemisphere. It 
was under Woodrow Wilson that a new 
freedom was set before the American people 
as a worthy goal of government and its rela- 
tionships with them. 

World War I interfered with this great 
progressive legislative program for dealing 
with our domestic economy, and concen- 
trated all our efforts in the world’s greatest 
struggle for democracy up to that time. 

Then came Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, 
which was characterized in the beginning by 
the great era of public corruption in the Na- 
tion, and in its ending by the greatest de- 
pression and debacle in the history of the 
Nation. As has always happened, the people 
turned again to the Democratic Party for 
leadership. It turned to the great Demo- 
cratic leader, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and 
elected him by an overwhelming majority. 


No President ever faced a more tragic sit- 


uation. No President was ever called on sud- 
denly to infuse new confidence into the peo- 
Ple. He did this by a series of bold, dra- 
Matic demonstrations in support of Jeffer- 
Son's belief and his lifelong policy that the 
Government should be the servant of the 
People and not their master. Roosevelt made 
the Government the servant of the people in 
every field of human activity, whether of 
labor, industry, agriculture, or international 
trade. He revived the waning confidence of 
the people in government itself. 


The long list of legislative enactments to 
make our Government and its people more 
responsive and responsible to the growing 
need of the modern day in which we live can- 
not be matched by any previous record in the 
history of the Nation. 

Farm legislation, seeking to put agriculture 
on an economic basis equal to industry, was 
enacted, which included not only an Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act but soil conserva- 
tion, rural electrification, farm supports, re- 
search into the discovery or greater markets 
and greater uses for agricultural products. 
This was linked with flood control to protect 
our river valleys from recurring and devas- 
tating floods, which each year destroy more 
property than it would cost to protect the 
people permanently against these disasters. 

A Fair Labor Relations Act, giving equality 
to employer and employee, was enacted. 
Minimum wages and maximum hours were 
provided for labor. 

A reciprocal trade program, which has ex- 
panded our trade with the nations of the 
world, was inaugurated, and has been con- 
tinued over the opposition of the antiquated 
Republican idea of unscalable tariff walls. 

A social-security system was initiated, pro- 
viding old-age pensions, old-age assistance, 
and unemployment compensation, and rec- 
ognizing the duty of society to those who 
have spent their lives in its service. This 
system is now on the verge of further expan- 
sion and greater benefits. 

These are only a few of the great measures 
which the Democratic Party, under its leader- 
ship for more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, has brought to the American people. I 
challenge any other political organization, 
past or present, to show such a record. 

World War II came to interfere with and 
retard this great domestic program of re- 
habilitation. But, in spite of World War II, 
with all its tragedies and expenditures, we 
are still the most prosperous and most happy 
and most democratic Nation under the 
shining sun. 

This great record of progressive legislation 
and administration has been continued by 
President Harry S. Truman, who is carrying 
on the burden of government in the tradi- 
tion of Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, Wilson, 
and Roosevelt. 

We are seeking to make democracy more 
democratic, government more responsive, 
and the people more conscious of their obli- 
gation to government, no less than its obli- 
gation to them. 

Many of these measures to which I have 
referred, from Grover Cleveland to Harry 8S. 
Truman, were objected to and opposed on 
the ground that they were paternalistic, or 
that they invaded the field of private enter- 
prise. But, we know that great national 
problems can only be solved through the 
cooperation of the people and their govern- 
ment. It is of no value to call measures for 
the benefit of the people either paternalistic 
or socialistic. Jefferson was called a vision- 
ary and a demagog because he advocated 
equality of the people, because he advocated 
the public education of the children by the 
State, and established a great university as 
the capstone of that system. 

Jackson was called a dictator because he 
used the rough and ready powers of his per- 
sonality and his office to destroy institutions 
that were gnawing at the vitals of democracy. 
It was Cleveland who said that “Public office 
is a public trust, and not a private snap.” 

They accused Woodrow Wilson of being a 
scholar in politics and a visionary dreamer, 
but his dreams came true in the realization 
of a magnificent program that benefited all 
classes of our people, regardless of their 
occupation. 

They applied epithets to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and they have applied them to Presi- 
dent Truman. But we do not believe in 
government by epithet. We do not believe 


in government by slogan alone. A little seg- 
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ment of the reactionary Republican leaders 
has issued a slogan for the 1950 congres- 
sional elections, “Liberty versus socialism.” 


But the American people are no more 
frightened by epithets than are the leaders 
of the Democratic Party. The American 
people are not beguiled by euphonious 
slogans. They are not beguiled by empty 
promises and empty phrases, because of the 
bankruptcy and intellectual sterility of those 
who lead the opposition. The record of the 
Democratic Party is its slogan. It hurls no 
epithets at its opponents. It invites them 
to an enlightened consideration of the day 
in which we live, and an enlightened solu- 
tion of the complex problems which face not 
only our people, but face the world. 

In the midst of this great record in behalf 
of our domestic prosperity and happiness, 
we have been required, in one generation, to 
fight two World Wars to preserve democracy, 
liberty, and free institutions. Peace has not 
yet settled upon the world, and because of 
this, we have been required to undergo addi- 
tional sacrifices in the way of aid to the 
freedom-loving peoples, in order that they 
may bolster their own courage and their own 
institutions against communistic invasion 
and economic chaos. We have been com- 
pelled to maintain a peacetime armed force 
greater than ever before, and greater than 
any of us anticipated at the conclusion of 
World War II. 

While these burdens are heavy, we have 
enjoyed a prosperity which is unequaled in 
any period in our history. Republican 
mouthpieces claim we are on the road to 
bankruptcy and we are on the last mile to- 
ward the police state. No nation is on its 
road to bankruptcy whose people enjoy 4 
national income of $220,000,000,000 per year. 
No nation is on its way to bankruptcy which, 
in 1 year, produced $250,000,000,000 worth 
of goods and services, for which it finds a 
ready market. No nation is on its way to 
bankruptcy which has more than $100,000,- 
000,000 of savings, which it has accumulated 
since the dark days of the late 1920’s and 
early 1930’s. No nation is on its way to 
bankruptcy which is able to guarantee the 
deposits of the people in its banks without 
crippling the soundness of its economy. No 
nation is on its way to bankruptcy which 
finds 60,000,000 people employed at higher 
wages than ever before. No nation is 
on its way to bankruptcy into whose hands 
the leadership of the world has been 
thrust, and which is seeking and is able to 
carry the torch which is essential to light 
up the dark places of economic and political 
realities, so as to make our own democracy 
and our own institutions safe, and prevent 
our having to become an armed camp to 
protect ourselves against the godless and 
ruthless ideology which seeks to engulf the 
world. 

These are the things that make Democrats 
proud. We may have some individual dif- 
ferences over issues that are vital, or seem 
vital to many groups of our people, but, in 
spite of these, we are more completely united 
than any political party that offers us op- 
position. This grows out of the fact that 
we look forward, instead of backward. We 
are not like the South American bird that 
flies backward and never knows where it is 
going, but only where it has been. 

I congratulate the democracy of Texas 
upon its outstanding delegation in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, not only 
now but in the days that are gone. I am 
happy in the company of my old friends and 
fellow workers for a generation, Speaker Sam 
RAYBuURN, Senator Tom CONNALLY, and a new 
and able Senator, LYNDON JOHNSON. 
Through the years I have served in both 
Houses with many of the outstanding states- 
men of Texas, and I have received inspira- 
tion from their courage and their forward 
looking viewpoint in dealing with the prob- 
lems of this complex day. 
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I look forward to long and honorable serv- 
ice by the Democratic Party on behalf of the 
people. We live in a democratic age. We 
must act democratic in dealing with this 
age, and the Democratic Party and its lead- 
ership afford, at present, the only instru- 
ment through which this leadership can be 


ecured, 


Address by Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, of 
Utah, on Unveiling of Statue of 
Brigham Young 


Say 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp the address which I deliv- 
ered yesterday at the ceremonies held 
in the rotunda of the Capitol in connec- 
tion with the presentation of the statue 
of Brigham Young by the State of Utah. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Brigham Young has been dead 73 years. 
Few people who hear my voice saw him. He 
is, therefore, a figure of history. Mention of 
his name produces emotional reaction. Like 
all great men in history, he both attracted 
and repelled his contemporaries. An uncle 
of mine was an idealistic follower of Brigham 

1d sacrificed unbelievably to join 
him in the “valleys of the mountains,” only 
to turn against him at first sight. Yet my 
father saw Brother Brigham and thought 
him the greatest man alive and honored him 
as such to his dying day. 

In my family is one who is a descendant 
on both his mother’s and father’s side from 
the first group of 1847 pioneers who entered 
the Salt Lake Valley with Brigham Young. 
Today, therefore, is a day of happiness to me 
as it is a day of happiness to all other sons 
and daughters of our Utah pioneers. 

The placing of Brigham Young’s statue in 
the Nation's Capitol is acknowledgment of 
his contribution in the building of this Na- 
tion. Just to mention the number of Brig- 
ham Young's sons, grandsons, and great- 
grandsons who served in t'.c armed forces of 
the United States in time of war is honor 

beyond comparison for one man and 
outstanding enough to bring the 

the Nation. 
yurage to conquer the desert. It 
ice to build a home in a barren 
k faith to select a wilderness 
ed land.” 3ut to leave to un- 
ns the ultimate success of his 
cing demanded an understand- 
poses both for his people 
ry. Brigham Young lived, 
nd worked in tune with the 
God was his companion not 
prayed but i all walks of life. 
raised by those who knew 
ham know that they perish who 
Faith, love, courage, 
n to a cause and to one an- 
anding, and wisdom, are all 
words h will ever be associated with 
Brighatr foul and his work. We, today, 
sensing our debt to our pioneers because of 
their courage, faith, and zeal in carrying the 
American flag into foreign territory, find in 
those attributes complete satisfaction. But 
keocau so worthy of 


vision. 


ttributes are 


honor we sometimes fail to recognize the real 
national and international significance of 
what they did. Therefore, my task today is 
to present the meaning of the migrations, 
under Brigham Young’s leadership, in the 
making of America. 

In 1847, Utah was Mexican territory. The 
contest for the control of what is now the 
western part of the United States had been 
going on for years. The Spanish-Mexican 
control reached as far north as Oregon. 
The Russians were in Alaska and had settle- 
ments as far south as California. French 
fur traders had penetrated most of the West 
and traders from all nations were wandering 
over it. The British claimed the Pacific 
coast between what was Russian and Mexi- 
can territory. The United States seemed, 
therefore, to be checked as far as ultimately 
having a Pacific coastline. 

America, for many years before 1847 and 
for several years after, was on the alert and 
restless about her boundaries. There were 
the Texas independence and later the Mexi- 
can War. These represent active, expanding 
cultural and political groups with economic 
hopes. The people of the United States were 
not united in their reactions to these great 
movements. No one saw Clearly, as we do 
today, the naturalness of our expansion to 
the Pacific. The period was one of political 
disagreement, plans and counterplans, and 
internal strife which ended only with the 
close of the War Between the States. 

During the Mexican War the Government 
recruited Mormon boys as an active unit and, 
before that, did nothing to hamper Sam 
Brannon’s sea journey to California. But 
counteraction to overcome the success of 
both journeys was in minds of many. Amer- 
icans feared Americans quite as much as 
they did the British, the Russians, and the 
Spanish-Mexicans. 

There were four separate migrations 
which, as far as the people who took part 
in them were concerned, were above pure 
adventure, conquest, pursuit of wealth, or 
expanding empire. One, although con- 
nected with war and therefore part of con- 
quest, was the march of Kearney’s army 
with its Mormon battalion. This march cut 
the Mexican-controlled empire in two. 

Two movements were wholly inspired by 
Mormon thought and necessity; the pioneer 
journey, under the leadership of Brigham 
Young into the Sait Lake Valley; and the 
trip of Sam Brannon and his associates 
around the Horn to San Francisco. The 
fourth decisive journey was the sister move- 
ment of those who carried the Bible and the 
plow into the Oregon Territory. 

The journey to Oregon was for home- 
making and home-building. The Mormon 
expeditions were for the same purposes, but 
motivated by revelation and in fulfillment 
of prophecy. They carried with them the 
Bibie with its prophets of the past, but they 
always acknowledged being led by living 
prophets of the present. 

Brigham Young led a band of religious de- 
votees to a new home. His life’s mission 
was to bring souls to God. But in founding 
a home for such souls, gathered out of the 
world, he wanted to make that home a place 
where those souls could develop to their 
ultimate spiritual and temporal potentiality. 
Therefore, his settlements meant not only 
the home, the plow, and the Bible, but also 
the school and the theater. Add to these 
the irrigation ditch, the source of life on 
earth, and the temple, the promise of life 
hereafter, and we have the basic institutions 
on which Utah was foundec. Work con- 
quered the desert, but religion put meaning 
into the work. 

As a founder of a State, Brigham Young 
wanted that State to be a place where soul 
growth would never be hampered. He be- 
lieved that men’s lives could be bet ered 
by better conditions for life. He was both a 
man of religion and a founder of a State. 
And what State in history has persisted 
without religion? 
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But from the standpoint of Nation-builq. 
ing, the Brigham Young inspired movements 
had above their vision, their relying on the 
plow and the Bible, and their home-building 
culture, something even more significant, It 
was their international effect. Millions haye 
made homes in foreign lands without affect. 
ing the international politics of those lands, 
But the Mormon journeys resulted in the 
transferring of political sovereignty, a trans- 
porting. of a culture and a civilization, and 
making certain of a land dedicated to the 
free. 

America’s expansion did not stop with the 
coast. Perry with his ships was in Japan 
by 1853. Caleb Cushing had negotiated his 
treaty in China in 1844. The Mormon-cred. 
ited part of America’s restlessness in the 
Pacific was Gibson’s so-called conquest in 
Hawaii in 1861. Mormon missionaries had 
circled the globe before the death of their 
prophet-founder in 1844 and before the mi- 
gration to the Rocky Mountains began, 
Brigham Young represents the spirit of all 
this activity, world-wide in its significance 
and ultimately global in its effect. 

The Utah pioneer movement, whether 
viewed as part of the spread of the white 
man over the globe, or whether viewed as a 
movement inspired by United States rest- 
lessness, has left its mark on its people and 
in the development of American culture and 
traditions. Every true follower of Utah 
pioneer ideals, whether he be American or 
foreign-born, knows the part’ Brigham 
Young’s leadership played in the building of 
America. And when he is thoughtful of 
things to come, he views with unquestioning 
faith the influence of this great leader of 
men in the destiny of the world. 

One cannot speak of Brigham Young and 
Utah’s pioneers without using the word 
“Mormon.” And when once the word is used 
one thinks of religion. But, in the build- 
ing of Utah and the vast country which 
became Utah Territory, men and women 
from many nations and many faiths took 
part. All people contributed, all influences 
were there, all constructively built, and, in 
the main, cooperatively. 

It is the united people of Utah who today 
honor Brigham Young in the placing of this 
monument. It is the united people of Utah 
who have builded our State and Territory 
Utah is not a one-religion State. Its people 
are of all nationalities. Utah is as cosmo- 
politan as any State in the Union, But her 
people are all Americans. They are as free 
as the glorious air they breathe, for, in 
spirit, Utah is America. 


Washington News Letter by Hon. Francis 
J. Myers, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp my Washington News Letter 
of May 4, 1950, which is in the nature 
of a personal report to the people of 
Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the news 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON News LeETTER—A_ PERSONAL 
REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
May 4, 1950.—A $42,400,000,000 Federal 

budget was recommended by President Tru- 
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man for the coming year. House and Sen- 
atc Appropriations Committees, seeking ways 
to reduce this figure, are nearly finished 
with the one-package appropriation bill 
which will provide funds for operation of 
our Government between July 1, 1950, and 
June 30, 1951. 

War accounts for 71 percent of the budg- 
et—paying for past wars, and preventing fu- 
ture ones. The four largest budget items, 
totaling nearly $30,000,000,000, make up this 
71 percent. 
National defense: $13,500,000,000 (almost 
e-third of the entire Federal budget) is 
rmarked thus: Navy, $4,100,000,000; Army, 
100,000,000; Air Force, $4,400,000,000; de- 

ment of new weapons, $250,000; and 

kpiling strategic materials, actually 

investment, is listed as a $650,000,000 
enditure. 

Veterans’ services and benefits: $6,100,- 
000,000 for our 19,000,000 veterans of all past 

This is $800,000,000 less than last 

r, anc the money goes for care of the dis- 
abled, construction of hospitals, education 
and training, loans, and pensions to some 


ol 
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3,000,000 veterans or their families. 
Interest on the public debt: $5,600,000,000 
for interest on savings bonds. Our national 


debt, now $258,000,000,000, increased sixfold 
juring World War II. 

International affairs: $4,700,000,000 is the 

estimated cost of our bipartisan measures to 
e peace and halt communism. This is 

r programs such as the Marshall plan and 

point 4, for military ald abroad, for conduct 
ur foreign affairs, and for our contribu- 
to the United Nations. 

All other costs of Government are esti- 

ted at $12,500,000,000, or 29 percent of the 
budget Of this total, $3,300,000,000 goes 
direct to States in loans and grants for pro- 
which the States administer, fre- 
quently matching Federal funds with their 
Loans to industry, and for purchase of 
mortgages, will total $1,600,000,000, and $2,- 
000,000,000 goes for Federal public works, 
such as flood control, reclamation, etc. The 
$12,500,000,000 consists of: 

Social welfare, health, and security: $2,- 
700,000,000 in grants to States for care of the 
aged, blind, and dependent children, for pub- 
lic health programs, school lunches, grants to 
communities for hospital construction, and 
so forth. 

Natural resources: $2,200,000,000 for main- 

ce of rivers and harbors, flood control, 
rest and mineral resources, fish and wild- 
life. Eight hundred million dollars of this 
m y goes for atomic developments for 
peacetime and national defense. 

Agriculture: Two billion two hundred mil- 
lion—$500,000,000 less than last year—for 
price supports, loans, conservation, rural 
electrification and telephones. 

Housing and education: One billion eight 
undred million dollars for aids to public 

1 private housing, slum clearance, school 
housing, school aids, libraries, and museums. 

nsportation and communication. One 
lion seven hundred million dollars for 
highway construction by States, local air- 
construction, merchant marine, and 

Post Office. 

All others: One billion eight hundred mil- 

1 dollars for RFC loans to business, unem- 
ployment compensation, labor mediation 
ices, statistical compilation, everything 


grams 


\ 


e President estimated this budget would 

c > @ $5,300,000,000 deficit. However, if 

you consider that Government loans to busi- 

to communities, and to individuals, 

illy are investments that will be repaid, 

these investments would be listed as “assets” 

r many business accounting practices— 

nd thus, our actual deficit would amount to 

mething between $1,500,000,000 and §$2,- 
000,000,000, instead of $5,300,000,000. 

A balanced budget is everybody’s goal. 

Cuts which undermine our peace efforts or 


that threaten national security are out of 
the question. Nor can cuts be made in pro- 
grams such as slum clearance, flood control, 
FHA insurance, RFC loans, farm credits, and 
many others, which encourage new growth 
of private business and strengthen our na- 
tional life. But many economies can be 
achieved. The number of Federal employees 
has been cut almost 50 percent in the past 
5 years, and today, 3 out of 4 Government 
workers are found in the Department of De- 
fense, the Post Office, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration—three vital fields. Hoover 
Commission recommendations already car- 
ried out by the President and the Eighty- 
first Congress will permit big savings in the 
future—and still greater economy can be 
had by carrying the Government reorganiza- 
tion work forward. I have consistently sup- 
ported the Commission’s purposes—as I have 
other sound measures for achieving econ- 
omy—and I shall continue to do so. 





Natural Gas at the Crossroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
address entitled “Natural Gas at the 
Crossroads,” delivered by Mr. Roderick 
Stephens on the occasion of the annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Retail 
Coal Merchants Association, at Werners- 
ville, Pa., on May 25, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATURAL GAS AT THE CROSSROADS 


I have never been sufficiently interested in 
the subject of ostriches t’ discover whether 
this powerful bird really does bury its head 
in the sand when danger spproaches. But 
I am sufficiently interested in the fuel indus- 
try to have studied the growth of the natural 
gas market and its impact upon the Nation’s 
economy and security. And, in either case, 
you don’t have to do much studying to know 
that burying your head in the sand is not a 
very good method of dealing with danger. 

So, I was very pleased to hear from Lang- 
don Cook, your program chairman, that the 
Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion had scheduled two talks on natural 
gas—a subject that involves serious prob- 
lems for you as citizens and as fuel dealers. 
If what they say about ostriches may be 
true, but it is obviously not true about you. 

Of recent years, my associates and I have 
had occasion to make an intensive study of 
natural gas and its vital role in the Nation’s 
peacetime and wartime economy. We have 
also studied the impact of natural gas upon 
all branches of the coal industry and upon 
the oil industry. Out of these studies has 
come one all-important conviction. 

It is this. Granted that, at the moment, 
natural gas is a cheap, convenient fuel; that 
does not necessarily mean that the public 
welfare will be served by the construction of 
facilities adequate for its distribution, for 
unlimited domestic, commercial, and public- 
utility use, from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
and from Canada to Mexico, 

For one thing, we do not know that we 
have enough natural gas for such widespread 
use. There has never been an authoritative, 
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disinterested determination of the quantity 
that is actually available from pools already 
discovered. All estimates so far made have 
come only from interested industry sources 
and the discrepancies in ‘hese estimates, as 
officially recorded, are startling and ominous. 

We should also calculate the amount of 
natural gas which will be required yearly 
for the efficient operation of the extensive 
network of long-distance pipelines already 
constructed or authorized. These lines are 
supplying certain areas and certain types 
of users, each of whom has already invested 
in gas-burning equipment. Each of these 
pipelines has been promoted and authorized 
on the basis of an assured supply for 20 
years. On such representations users in 
these areas have been induced to discard 
coal- or oil-burning facilities and to buy 
new equipment. Should we not demand a 
comprehensive and authoritative estimate 
of the total amount of natural gas already 
dedicated by contract to supply these pipe- 
lines and these areas and these users to the 
end of those contracts? Should not this 
information be had before new consumers 
are induced to scrap existing facilities and 
invest in new equipment? Wouldn't Gov- 
ernor Dever, of Massachusetts, and others 
who are demanding that natural gas be 
piped into their communities, be wise to 
demand such information before users are 
urged to discard fuels which are giving sate 
isfaction, and of which a supply is assured 
for centuries? “ 

Nor do we know how much natural gas 
remains undiscovered. Obviously estimates 
of the total content of new wells struck 
in the course of test drilling are subject 
to all the uncertainties and exaggerated 
hopes and ofttimes desperate need of wild- 
catters and promoters of varying degrees of 
responsibility. Yet it is on such irresponsible 
data, so-called, that additions to proven re- 
serves of natural gas are soberly reported, 
year by year, by committees of the American 
Gas Association. The same sort of data are 
relied upon by committees of the American 
Petroleum Institute to justify reports of 
additions to proven reserves of petroleum. 
By identical processes joint committees of 
these two Nation-wide, powerful, and repre- 
sentative industry associations report jointly 
on the proven reserves of natural-gas liquids. 

Earlier this month, I addressed the An- 
thracite Conference at Lehigh University on 
the topic Our Fuel Resources and the Na- 
tional Defense. I refer you to that address 
(which I can supply ‘1. quantities) for chap- 
ter and verse to support my earlier statement 
that our information on natural gas and oil 
reserves is undependable; in fact, is mis- 
leading. 

When natural gas was first used in Penn- 
sylvania and in New York State, it came 
largely from within each State. Today, 
however, these local wells are largely ex- 
hausted and these States are now depending 
for their present and future supply on nat- 
ural gas that must be transported by long 
distance pipelines from Texas, Oklahoma, 
and other fields almost 2,000 miles away. To 
propel natural gas for so great a distance, 
very high pressure must be maintained 
throughout the ystem. Pressure booster 
pumping stations must be installed at in- 
tervals. Also, the pipes must be laid near 
the surface so that repairs can easily be 
made. This system does make for quick re- 
pairs. It also makes sabotage correspond- 
ingly easy. Even in peacetime every foot of 
this great network of pipe lines is actually 
policed by inspectors. Helicopters are being 
used to speed the discovery of breaks in the 
lines. In the event of war, I wouldn’t want 
to be solely dependent on so vulnerable a 
source of fuel. And I wouldn’t want to be 
living near one of those pipe lines. When 
they explode, brother, they really biow. 

This explosion factor is no bogey raised by 
jealous competitors. All one has do is to refer 
to the record. Not a week goes by that an 
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explosion is not reported along the Big Inch 
Little Big Inch lines. Not only is this 
zard of the long-distance transconti- 
ines; it is a hazard wherever gas is 

“ih uted under pressure. It is my belief 
yunts for the increasing fre- 

orts of violent explosions in gas- 

More high-pressure local 

re being created. It is obvious 

*r the pressure, the greater 

of gas that will escape, if a 

This means a larger area of 

> an explosive mixture develops 


, gas is convenient, but con- 

irelative term. If the consumer 

enience, it canebe had from coal 

il or fromm manufactured gas. 

do not realize how much con- 

been built into the newest 

l-burning equipment. ‘“Vhy, 
miles for natural gas? 

How cheap, say wel 

a household fuel! Tomorrow, 

for industry. Why not find 

limb on the band wagon of 

ers of long distance pipelines 

what the cost of natural gas 

morrow, next year, and beyond? 

the price of natural gas has doubled 

ld. There is much glib talk about 

; of natural gas. Why not get 

re spending hard-earned dol- 

ivert, perfectly good coal or oil- 

ems? That is a question that 

have ignored, to their sorrow. 

e from, veterans are being sold 

Many of them have a little gas 

ttic. It has a tiny insulated 

ig through the roof. It’s 

eap for the builder, but 

veterans. He’s tied to gas 

d hot water. Only last 

paper reported a survey of 

headline read, “Gas Heat 

r Than Forecast Before 

article closed with this 

mild December-January 

increased the gas bill only 

ed with a 28 percent in- 

year of the new rates. 

naps in Febri were 

bill jumps of 49 percent last 

ent this year. Such a gas 

we don't have a normal 

h to an oil burner.” Notice, 

1ention of coal. That is a re- 

> essential unity of Eom oil and 

They will always gang up 


t's cheap. 


ik points up a vital prob- 
m of convertibility. This 
tion of ability to convert 
, as well as the question of 
the fuel. If conversion is 
omy, delay would not be 
is a matter of necessity, 
ning equipment or unavaila- 
night be serious. In an emer- 
emergency perhaps—it could 
( equences for those whose 
has been interruped. 
ite a contingency that the 
) ignore the danger and to 
1 on the simple basis of con- 
n't think so and I don’t be- 
so. Certainly, such respon- 
se authorities as the Chair- 
int Chiefs of Staff (General 
w Chairman of the National 
irces Board (Mr. Stuart Sy- 
and the eminent Republican con- 
the State Department, John Fos- 
ll agree that we cannot afford 
he threat of war. 
10 days ago, Mr. Dulles warned 
t if we wait for a shooting 
war be sing the discipline of war- 
time on our economic and political life, “‘we 
shall have waited too long.” 
“Usually free societies shift over to dis- 
ciptined action only under compulsions of 


armed attack,” Mr. Dulles said. “If that 
kind of attack were to come now, we would 
respond with quick transition. * * * Our 
political confusions would be brought to an 
end. * * * Political smearing would be 
called off. * * * Our economy would 
quickly be shifted from its fabulous produc- 
tion of sport cars, radios, television sets, and 
gadgets, to meeting more serious needs. Cer- 
tain Consumers would tighten their belts and 
exercise self-discipline.” 

On May 14, the executive secretary of the 
Munitions Board, Petroleum Division, Rear 
Admiral Biggs, United States Navy, said 
that “every last drop of oil that this hemi- 
sphere could produce would be required 
were this Nation to become involved in an- 
other war. Some may say,” he continued, 
“that we have about 1,000,000 barrels per 
day excess productive capacity and that, plus 
savings, should carry us—but,” he warned, 
“while a parallel set of conditions carried us 
through World War II, let us not lose sight 
of the fact that conditions have changed. 
In the first place, military demand in an- 
other war would be greater. Secondly, on 
the civilian side, each year sees demand 
getting greater and greater.”” On the sub- 
ject of military demand, he cited as one ex- 
ample, the jet engine, which “requires 7 
times as much fuel per hour as the conven- 
tional reciprocating-type engine.” Admiral 
Biggs aiso asserted that “we must realize 
that the more civilian demand increases, the 
less we will be able to cut it back in the 
event of war, since less and less of the total 
being consumed can be classified as non- 
essential.” 

It would be interesting to review the sig- 
nificance of Admiral Biggs’ reference to our 
need for every last drcp of oil this hemi- 
sphere could produce. Does he mean to im- 
ply that our Defense Establishment cou'd 
protect tankers bringing oil from South 
America? If that is so, it would have an 
important bearing on our fuel situation. If, 
as I have reason to believe, we will ke wholly 
dependent upon what we can produce and 
transport within our borders, then the prob- 
lem is even more serious than his statement 
scemed to imply. This situation points up 
the need to project and adopt a national 
fuels policy. 

As fuel men, you will also he interested 
in a statement by Mr. Frank W. Abrams, 
chairman of the board of Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) at a very recent meeting of the 
Committee for Economic Development. Mr. 
Abrams suggested that management must 
apply to its relations with the rest of the 
community “the same type of searching 
inalysis that it would make of its more usual 
business problems.” Speaking for business, 
Mr. Abrams continued: “We must curb our 
occasional enthusiasm for special protection 
or other forms of assistance. We must be 
sure we do not support the imposition of 
measures that are of benefit only to the in- 
terests that we may personally represent— 
measures that may fail to service the in- 
terests or may even be contrary to interests 
of everyone else.” 

In the light of this statement by Admiral 
Biggs, repeated in almost identical words on 
Monday of ‘this week in San Francisco by 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz, I wonder whether Mr. 
Abrams might not now be prepared, as a 
matter of public service, to recognize the need 
for an authoritative and disinterested study 
of our reserves of fuels, our fuel needs, and 
our ability to meet those needs, in the event 
of war? 

I use the word “now,” 


advisedly, for I have 
yet to see or hear of a public statement by 
the Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey or an 
official of that company or any other major 


oil company, projecting the situation that 
would confront their company, or their in- 
dustry, or the oil-consuming public, in the 
event of war. 

If the glaring discrepancies of official in- 
dustry estimates can be reconciled and if a 
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study of present and potential domestic qe. 
mand for oil and natural gas disprove the 
fears that our lack of a national fuel policy 
invites disaster in the event of war, such q 
survey will more than justify itself, in the 
sag pa, es demand for these fuels. 

I pointed out on another occasion that it 
was with precisely such thoughts in ming 
that Senator Francis J. Myers, from Pennsy}. 
vania, introduced on the floor of the United 
States Senate by unanimous consent, on 
March 15, past, a resolution of inquiry which 
was referred to the Scnate Committee on In. 
terior and Insular Affairs. This resoluti; n, 
known as Senate Resolution No. 239, pro. 
posed that the committee (or a subcommit- 
tee) shall inquire into the available fue] 
reserves of the United States, with the aim 
of formulating an over-all domestic fue] 
policy. 

Can we now look to Mr. Abrams to join 
in urging passage of the Myers resolution 
Will Eugene Holman, too, agree to su 
a disinterested appraisal of our fuel supplies 
and fuel needs? 

While other resolutions have been intro- 
duced in this Congress to inquire into the 
fuel problem from various standpoints, Sen- 
ate Resolution 239 is the only one that goes 
directly to the heart of the problem. In urg- 
ing favorable action, Senator Myers sug- 
gested that our growing dependence on oil 
might require the development of a syn- 
thetic-oil industry upon which we could de- 
pend if the onset of war ended our imports of 
oil. That question would, of course, be 
directly within the scope of the inquiry he 
is urging. 

In his introductory speech, the Senator 
referred to a similar problem which we faced 
at the onset of World War II when our prin- 
cipal sources of natural rubber were cut off 
by enemy action. By deep civilian rationing 
and the expenditure of huge sums of money, 
we hastily improvised a synthetic rubber in- 
dustry which saved the day for us and our 
allies. 

If there is likely to be similar need for a 
synthetic industry to produce high-octane 
gasoline and other essential products of 
petroleum, our first and most logical course 
of action would be to erect these plants in 
natural-gas territory. The reasons for this 
are simple. We have the know how and are 
actually producing high octane gasoline at 
present-day competitive prices from natu! 
gas in a large commercial plant in Browns 
ville, Tex. It is true that the Governme 
and private industry are ee Witl 
processes to convert coal, also oil sha 
gasoline, but such projects are still in 
experimental or pilot-plant stage. For th 
reasons, it may well be that it is contrary t 
the national interest to use natural gas 
low-grade boiler fuel. This may sound lik 
a plug for coal. Actually, I believe it is a 
plug for national defense. 

Rail transportation service and facilitl 
are also directly involved in the probl 
national defense. Transportation of 
and material involves the military pr 
of logistics. There is no more imports 
problem of logistics than the logistics ol 
fuels for defense. Here, too, it is vital 
recognize that we cannot improvise ral 
cilities and we will do well to determine ! 
rail transportation will be affected, Uf 4 
widespread conversion of fuels will be Ge- 
manded by defense needs. 

This whole question of fuels deserve 
ous thought. It also demands vigo! ‘ 
tion. We need to know the facts. I kn 
no better way of learning the facts, than 
by way of the Myers resolution. If you: 

I suggest you communicate with your two 
Senators and urge them to press for a 19 
vorable report from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. That will | bring 
the resolution to the floor for adoption 
Once it reaches the floor, I predict 1: avore 
able action will follow without delay. 

Natural gas is at the crossroads. 

see to it that it takes the right turn. 


to 


Let’s 
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To the Pioneers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
the unveiling of the statue of Brigham 
*foung in the Capitol has brought forth 
the thoughts of pioneer days in the 
minds and hearts of many. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the poem written 
by Leonard R. Bailey, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

To THE PIONEERS 


The Mormon pioneers’ faith was strong; 
They worshipped God in prayer and song. 
They did not cross the dreary plain 
In quest of power or worldly gain. 
They were an exiled band to flee 
From a land their fathers helped to free. 
New England gave to that noble band 
The choicest blood of all her land. 
Trials over which their sires had won 
Were none too great for these valiant sons. 
It took that stock and breed of man 
Who crossed the seas to cross the sand. 


The despot had no place with them; 
For they were all God-fearing men. 

They broke no laws, nor e’en rebelled 
Though tortured by the imps of Hell. 

No sect nor creed loved country more; 
They were the products which she bore. 

Then need a nation blush with shame— 
Born and made in freedom’s name— 

For on her borders that winter’s night 
Homes burned and men were put to flight. 

Pursued by a lawless drunken band, 
They bade farewell to their native land. 


Befriended exiles on foreign soil, 


Homeless after a life of toil, 
Yot a murmer escaped their tongues 

As they turned to the land of the setting sun. 
These were the pains that were sent to 

warn 

That the virile West was not yet born. 
No greater march was ever planned 

O'er a thousand miles of desert land. 






) took that journey knew his mind; 
The weaker ones were left behind 


With heirlooms garnered through the 
years— 
A parting fraught with hope and tears, 
To give one’s all for religion’s sake 
When even life is set at stake, 
lhat belief is more than mere pretense; 
Truth demands such recompense. 


1 they been loath this price to pay, 
would have been no West today. 
Gold and adventure took men by, 
brush attracted not the eye; 
ret a triumphant gaze stood on every face 
ir leader exclaimed, “This is the place!” 
y thanked their God on bended knee, 
infurled Old Glory to a western breeze, 


were divided into pounds; 
juotient small was passed around. 

Each household had its meager share 
1 out with a mother’s care. 

wolf of want lived at their door, 


Th were no rich, for all were poor. 
Yet the greatest love that was ever known 
Was found in those first Mormon homes. 
The sound of a prattling babe was there; 
A mother’s love song filled the air. 
There was no time to give to strife 
When time for all had a lease on life. 
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The day of trial and want is o’er; 
The West has opened wide her door. 
Where once all life appeared entombed 
Now a thousand orchards bloom. 
The streams that nurtured desert seed 
Are harnessed to a city’s need. 
Where sagebrush flanked the paths they 
trod 
A Temple rises to their God. 
Proud we are to bear the name 
And laud the sires from whence we came. 
Now that their long, long race is run 
The load is shifted to their sons. 


Then praise the man whose faith and 
might 
Gave substance to a dream for right. 
Genius, seer, and statesman great— 
A town unique lies in his wake. 
Symbolic, Brigham Young will stand 
Among the heroes of our land— 
A man who led, yet could abide 
The counsel of a Higher Guide. 
Who shall say that his day has passed 
So long as the glowing West shall last. 
As we see the outgrowth of his plan 
We're proud to claim the Pioneer Man. 
—Leonard R. Bailey. 
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Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp No. 26 and No. 27 in the 
series of biweekly reports made by me 
over the radio to the people of Penn- 
nylvania. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
casts were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


TexT OF TRANSCRIPTION BY UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FRANCIS J. MYERS OvER PENNSYL- 
VANIA RADIO STATIONS, WEEK END OF MAY 
12~-14, INctusive (No. 26 IN BIWEEKLY 
SERIES) 

Senator Myers. Now that spring is really 
down to business in putting ‘on its annual 
show, millions of people all over Pennsyl- 
vania are busy making plans for all sorts 
of out-of-door activities—long drives into 
the country or picnics or hiking or hird 
walking or fishing. 

We in Pennsylvania have been particu- 
larly fortunate because our State has been 
heavily endowed with a great many natural 
attractions. We have our mountains, our 
great forests, our lakes and streams and 
rivers, and a widely varied selection of plant, 
animal, and bird life which have been the 
proud possessions, not only of Pennsylva- 
nians, but of people all over the country. 

America has always been blessed with 
great natural resources, but as a Nation 
we have not always used our natural 
bounties wisely. Our early history is dotted 
with tales of wild extravagances in slaughter- 
ing great numbers of birds and animals, of 
denuding great areas merely to strip them 
of their timber, then leaving the land to 
be carried away by erosion, and the instances 
of this sort of thing are innumerable. 

But for half a century or more we have 
had a growing consciousness of our duty to 
preserve these natural resources for the 
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generations to come. Today, as a result of 
the efforts of those who fought long and 
hard for conservation, every State has its 
own parks, and forests, and there are na- 
tional forests and national parks scattered 
from one end of America to the other. 
Moreover, conservation efforts made on pri- 
vately owned land have done an almost 
unbelievable job in helping to restore our 
forests, save our land and our wildlife. Our 
States have enacted game laws, and as a 
result of a treaty with Canada, we have the 
laws which protect migratory birds. These 
are, all of them, examples of what is being 
done to preserve our natural resources for 
the use and enjoyment of our people. 

On this broadcast, I have invited Mr. 
Albert M. Day, Director of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of Interior to join me in a discussion of 
some of the programs that are going on 
today in Pennsylvania. Mr. Day, when he 
became Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in 1946, brought with him to that 
job more than a quarter of a century of 
distinguished Government service in the 
field of conservation and wildlife manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Day, I know that for some years now 
there has been a Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit in operation at State College. 
Could you tell us something about it? 

Mr. Day. The Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit at Penn State, Senator Myers, is 
1 of 14 such units that have been estab- 
lished in land-grant colleges all over the 
country. The original program was estab- 
lished by Congress back in 1935 to assist in 
the training of specialists in wildlife man- 
agement, and to provide information for the 
proper use of wildlife resources. 

All of the units receive cooperation from 
the land grant colleges where they are lo- 
cated, and the balance of the funds for the 
program are furnished by State game com- 
missions, the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and from the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. I might add that the Wild- 
life Management Institute, though it cooper- 
ates in the program, is a private organiza- 
tion, and contributes to the units because 
the institute shares with the schools, the 
States, and the Federal Government a real 
interest in promoting wildlife management 
work. 

The unit at Penn State is one of the older 
ones in the program, and has done a fine 
job in helping to train men and in bringing 
back a number of birds and animals that 
needed better management. 

Senator Myers. What are some examples, 
Mr. Day, of the work that’s been done at the 
cooperative unit at State College? 

Mr. Day. The wild turkey is a good ex- 
ample. Fifteen years ago, wild turkeys were 
quite scarce, and were becoming fewer every 
year. The Pennsylvania Game Commission 
went to work on the problem and started 
taking eggs laid by wild birds, and hatching 
them out in incubators where, under con- 
trolled conditions, many more of the young 
birds survived. After the first set of eggs 
was taken, the birds in the wild would nest 
a second time, and that way it was possible 
to get two broods a year. Today, as a re- 
sult, wild turkeys have increased greatly in 
numbers. There are more wild turkeys in 
Pennsylvania now than in any other North- 
ern State—more than in all the other North- 
ern States together. The cooperative research 
unit worked closely with the commission on 
many phases of this wonderfully successful 
turkey-restoration program. 

Senator Myers. What about deer? Al- 
though I find it hard to believe, someone 
told me recently that there are probably more 
wild deer in Pennsylvania today than there 
were in Columbus’ time. Is that really truc? 

Mr. Day. Yes, Senator Myers, there are 
probably more deer in Pennsylvania now 
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than there were when America was discov- 
ered, although there aren’t as many porn 
there have been in the past. At the peak 
ere were perhaps a million deer—and only 
alf that numbe er now 
r Myers. Why is that, Mr. Day? 

‘Ds y. You see, Senator, deer depend 

s their food close to the ground— 

y well in young forests where 

Under those 

, 3 to 5 acres of land will support 

od to feed one deer. But when the 

and the trees get tall 

gh to shade out the underbrush, a 

le deer may be forced to re over 50 to 

acres to find enough to eat. People who 

smember seeing many deer in a particular 

area in the past are always surprised when 

he number diminishes, but they don’t seem 

to realize that the forests have grown up in 

the meanwhile, and the woodlands will then 
support fewer animals. 

So, while the amount of underbrush is be- 
ing replaced by aging forests in Pennsylvania 
today, there is still much more food avail- 
able for deer now than was to be found in 
early colonial times when most of the State 
was covered by giant forests. 

Senator Myers. Are other animals and 
changes that take place 


of underbrush 


¢ 
f 
ste prow ler 
; grow older, 


birds affected by the 
in the way the land changes over the years, 
even when there is no hunting? I'd think 
that deer wouldn’t be the only ones affected 
by the fact that forests grow older and that 
underbrush disappears. 

Mr. Day. Oh, yes, Senator Myers. All 
wildlife feels the effects of changes in the 
kinds and amounts of food. Many of the 
game birds—take the ruffed grouse, for ex- 
ample—thrive best where there is a lot of 
ground feed and cover, and because they are 
woodland birds, the grouse population 
changes with the changes in the character 
of woodlands. That’s true of the woodcock 
and the bobwhite as well. 

Senator Myers. What are you able to do, 
Mr. Day, when you see particular kinds of 
animals or birds declining in population as 
a result of diminishing food supplies? 

Mr. Day. A great deal, Senator. Most peo- 
ple who live in the country get a great deal 
of pleasure from having many wild animals 
and birds around them, just to have them 
there, or perhaps for hunting. So a great 
many private landowners want to know what 
they can do to their land to restore certain 
kinds of wildlife when they’re on the de- 
cline. 

The cooperative research unit at Penn 
State and the game commission have an ex- 
tensive educational program in operation— 
and for that matter, so do many private or- 
ganizations—among the sportsmen and oth- 
ers interested in conservation. As a result, 
we are able to advise landowners as to 
changes they can make on their own land. 
And the changes generally improve the land 
at the same time. It’s usually safe to say 
that if you find a reasonable amount of ani- 
mal and bird life in an area, that the land 
itself is valuable and is in good shape. On 
the other hand, run-down land generally is 
pretty well depleted of wildlife, so land- 
owners are generally anxious to make 
changes that increase wildlife and improve 
,the value of land at the same time. 

Senator Myers. Well, what about farm 
ponds, Mr. Day? In driving around Penn- 
sylvania in recent years, I’ve noticed more 
and more ponds on farms, and in talking to 
farmers about them, I’ve been told that 
these ponds serve many purposes. They 
store water that runs off during a rain, and 
the ponds don’t need to be fed by springs or 
streams at all—so they provide the farms 
with more water, and at the same time, les- 
sen the dangers of floods on the rivers to 
some extent. 

But the farmers tell me, too, that they are 

stocking the ponds with bass and sunfish 


nd that some of the fich are coming from 
hatcheries owned by the Federal Govern- 
men 

Mr. Day. That’s quite correct, Senator 
Myers. The United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service has hatcheries at Lamar and 
Farnsworth, and last year we furnished 
about 50,000 bass and sunfish for farm 
ponds. That was about one-tenth of the 
fish we produced in those two hatcheries. 
The hatchery up at Farnsworth stocks the 
streams in Allegheny National Forest, and 
this year Farnsworth is ready to stock the 
Allegheny Forest with about 45,000 legal- 
sized trout. 

Senator Myers. Where does the State fish 
commission fit in with the two hatcheries 
operated by the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Mr. Day? 

Mr. Day. The United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service does all of the stocking 
done in Allegheny National Forest, and we 
furnish stock for the farm ponds, because 
the State fish commission doesn’t partici- 
pate in either of these programs. We of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service also stock streams 
and rivers elsewhere in Pennsylvania in re- 
sponse to the applications which we re- 
ceive, and in this field we work along with 
the State fish commission so that our pro- 
gram of stocking streams fits in with their 
own. 

Senator Myers. The Pennsylvania State 
egislature does not appropriate any State 
funds at all for these fish and game programs 
as I understand it, and both the Fish and 
Game Commissions must depend upon reve- 
nues from the Federal Government received 
under the Pittman-Robertson Act, and from 
license fees collected from sportsmen 
through the sale of hunting and fishing li- 
censes. I understand that license fees 
brought in about $3,500,000 last year as a 
result of selling some 600,000 fishing licenses 
and over 850,000 hunting licenses in Pennsyl- 
vania. AsI recall, the State of Pennsylvania 
got quite a bit of money from the Federal 
Government for conservation work last year 
under the Pittman-Robertson Act. Do you 
happen to recall the details, Mr. Day? 

Mr. Day. Yes, Senator Myers. The Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act provides that the Fed- 
eral Government should turn back to the 
States the money collected in excise taxes 
on the sale of sporting firearms and ammu- 
nition. The share each State gets depends 
upon the number of licenses sold in each 
State, and upon the area of each State. 
Last year, the money turned back to Penn- 
sylvania under the Pittman-Robertson Act 
came to $431,000. The only condition which 
the act imposes on the States is to require 
that the money be spent only for wildlife 
purposes, and for no other. In Pennsyl- 
vania, it has been used for farm game devel- 
opment, forest wildlife improvement, and 
for research. 

Senator Myers. One more question, Mr. 
Day—though this is a bit early for this one— 
how do you expect the duck-hunting season 
to be this year? 

Mr. Day. Tough question, Senator. We 
hope that it may be about the same as last 
year—but a lot depends on whether there 
are drought conditions on the northern 
breeding grounds. There has been a big 
increase in hunters since the end of the 
war, and we have had a few dry seasons on 
the breeding grounds—so the ducks haven't 
fared so well. But that is one of the prob- 
lems We are really devoting a lot of attention 
to, and the revenues from the Federal duck 
stamp are doing much to keep the ducks 
and geese on the wing. 

Senator Myers. Thank you very much, Mr, 
Day. 

My guest on this broadcast has been Mr. 
Albert M. Day, Director of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


TExT OF TRANSCRIPTION BY UNITED Stat: 5 
SENATOR FRANCIS J. MYERS OVER Pr 
VANIA RADIO STATIONS, WEEK END o; 
26 to 28, INcLusIve (No. 27 In Biwerxty 
SERIEs) 

Senator Myers. Some things seem alm 
impossible to picture. Can you imagine, ; 
instance, a circus without a clown? 0; 
schoolroom without blackboards? Or 
country of ours without millions of ca: 
trucks streaming along millions of mile 
highways? 

And yet, just 50 years ago, in the lifetin 
of many of us, a handful of cars—8,000 to be 
exact—and practically no surfaced hichw 
was the picture. Even by 1916 our § 
Pennsylvania only had 230,000 registered mo. 
tor vehicles. 

But today America has more than one ye 
hicle for every four persons. Pennsylvania 
itself has over 100,000 miles of highways. 
Over 6,000 cities in the country are entirely 
dependent on busses and automobiles for 
transportation. Almost 90 percent of the 
Nation’s farm products now reach their mar- 
kets by highways, and some could not even 
be harvested without highway trans; 
tion. The fact that four out of five f 
today have electricity can be traced a 
large degree to the availability of highwa\ 
We have consolidated rural schools k 
end motor trips, rural-mail deliv ery—in 
short, a way of life the continuance of which 
depends a great deal on having cars to 
drive—and highways to drive on. 

The Federal Government, from its y 
beginning, has played an important role in 
developing our highway system. Our Con- 
stitution assigns to the Federal Government 
the duty of providing for national defe: 
establishing post roads, and encour 
commerce among the States. And 
these duties offers plenty of justificati 
the active steps taken by Congress to 
help to the States for constructing highwa 

Today, I have as my guest, Mr. H. E. Hilt 
Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau of Pub 
lic Roads, that division of the Depart 
of Commerce which handles the Fede 
program for the construction of highw 
Mr. Hilts, a native of Pennsylvania, has h 
many years of experience in this field, b 
with the State and National Government 
He served as deputy chief engineer of 
Pennsylvania Highway Department back i 
its infant days in the 1920’s, and has been 
with the Federal Government since 1936 

Just when did this business of con 
ing decent highways first begin to 1 
serious attention, Mr. Hilts? 

Mr. HILTs. That depends on how far back 
you want me to go. As a matter of f: 
State, Pennsylvania, can claim the most im 
portant development in highway c 
tion in the early days after the Revo 
ary War. Back in 1792, a 65-mile 
from Philadelphia to Lancaster was 
cadamized. And this surfacing, ac 
to highway historians, marks the be 
of construction of hard surfaces sui 
use throughout the four seasons of t! 

Senator Myers. Well, I didn’t real! 
quite that far back. Didn’t some leg 
passed by Congress back in Preside 
son’s administration represent the f 
portant effort to handle the pr 
brought on by rapid growth in the n' 
of motor vehicles? 

Mr. Hits. Thai's right, Senator. I 
Congress passed the Federal-Aid Ri 
a large number of States—Pennsylva! 
not among them—had not even 0! 
State highway departments. But sil 
legislation provided that no grants c 
made unless the States had working 
izations to handle the highway constr a 
all the 48 States soon had highway cepé! 
ments. 

Senator Myers. What was the mai! 
tive of this initial legislation—was © 


Y 


Ol 
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aiming primarily at helping those living in 
cities to move from one large community to 
gnother? 

Mr. Hiztts. The 1921 amendment to this 
early legislation provided for a Federal-aid 
primary system—which consists now of 233,- 
iles of rural and urban roads. Inci- 
, Pennsylvania has 7,899 miles in the 
syster and eligible for improvement 
with Federal funds. Though most of the 
first construction did in fact represent con- 
nect x roads )etween cities, the one group 
whi h most welcomed this work were the 
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out of the mud.” Federal help was partic- 
ularly important back in those days because 
unless the roads could be made at least, shall 
we say, navigable, people were not going 
buy cars. And unless people bought cars, 
the State governments could not receive the 
laree income from license taxes and gasoline 
es needed to build up their highways. 
Senator Myers. Since that time, of course, 
neress has amended the original legisla- 
legislation to 
ry on with this important work. The 
authorizes Federal grants 
amounting to $450,000,000 a year through 
1951, and the Senate Public Works Commit- 
tee is now beginning work on a bill already 
passed by the House which carries the pro- 
cram, with some modifications, through 1953. 
How do you determine what share of this 
$450,0 0,000 goes te the various States? 

Mr. Hitts. Three factors receive primary 
consideration—the State’s area, its popula- 
tion, and its mileage of post roads. Penn- 
sylvania rates high on all of these and as 
a matter of fact, only two States receive a 
creater allocation than Pennsylvania’s ¢24,- 
000,000. But getting back to Federal legis- 
lation dealing with highways, I think the 
effect of the 1944 legislation deserves some 
real emphasis, It designated two new high- 
way systems in addition to the already exist- 
ing Federal-aid primary system. One, the 
National Interstate Highway System, is con- 
sidered by most experts to be the Nation’s 
most vital, both in peace and war. This sys- 
m will include 40,000 miles of highways 
id city streets which pass through one- 
hird of the counties of the Nation and con- 
nect most United States cities of more than 
50,000 population. And the system carries 
20 percent of the Nation’s rural traffic, 
though the roads make up only a little more 
than 1 percent of the Nation's total mileage, 

The other system is to be made up of the 
principal secondary and feeder roads, in- 
cluding farm-to-market roads, rural free de- 
livery mail, and public-school bus routes, 
either inside or outside municipalities of 
less than 5,000 population. This system now 
includes nearly 400,000 miles of roads. 

Senator Myers. Yes; I remember those 
provisions well. I was a Congressman at the 
time and supported the bill. Under that 
1944 act and under the 1948 amendments, 
and under the new amendments now being 
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studied, definite allocations are made for 
each of these three categories of highways. 
B us talk now about specific projects in 
Pe yilvania. How does your office work? 
D u insist that Pennsylvania and the 


States meet particular standards on 
€ project before you grant them financial 
Q It would seem to me that different 

tes have different traffic problems and dif- 
weather conditions, and that stand- 
tor the whole country would be mighty 

u 1 to set up. 
Mr. Hits. That has been the Bureau's 
3, Senator. Certain suggested mini- 
‘Um standards drawn up by the American 
ation of State Highway Officials are 
Iscd by us as a guide, but the States have 
ide latitude in proposing the character of 
‘ovements. Most of them, of course, are 
willing to conform to the association’s 
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Senator Myers. How is Pennsylvania using 
most of its Federal aid these days, Mr. Hilts? 

Mr. Hixts. Well, here’s what’s happened: 
There are serious deficiencies on all classes of 
highways. ennsylvania has elected to use 
much of the primary Federal-aid funds in 
removing the big bottlenecks in cities. 

Senator Myers. The cities certainly do 
need help. There’s nothing quite as aggra- 
vating as traveling 160 miles on the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike within a few hours and 
then running into a bottleneck when you 
approach and enter Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Hiuts. Yes; Pittsburgh’s a perfect ex- 
ample. But when that Penn-Lincoln Park- 
way is finished in a few more years, you'll 
be able to go through the city in a matter 
of minutes. The whole project is scheduled 
to cost about $31,000,000, with the Federal 
Government assuming approximately half 
the bill. There will be a 27-mile-long, 4- 
lane highway, 23 separation structures, a 
4,225-foot twin tube tunnel through a sec- 
tion of the city, and ample ramps and inter- 
changes to provide access to and from the 
parkway. And when one considers the im- 
portance of Pittsburgh in the industrial pro- 
duction of our country, it is easy to under- 
stand why the Federal Government is so 
willing to encourage any plan which will 
aid speedier movement in and out of the 
city. 

Senator Myers. Then there's the $3,356,000 
highway now being built on the southern 
approaches of Williamsport, with Federal 
aid totaling $1,898,000. This project, al- 
ready about 10 percent completed, will con- 
sist of a modern four-lane divided highway 
crossing the Susquehanna River on a new 
bridge placed above the flood crest of the 
river. 

Mr. Hitts. Yes; and that’s another project 
in which Federal funds—over $6,000,000, to 
be exact—are being used. Experts have es- 
timated that when completed, this facility 
will accommodate a traffic volume of £0,000 
vehicies per day. 

Senator Myers. These projects we've talked 
about all go through certain cities in Ponn- 
Sylvania. Are there any projects under way 
which completely circumvent city streets? 

Mr. Hiits. Plans are now being drawn up 
for just such a highway in Lancaster. This 
city is a very compact, congested one, and a 
highway by-passing the city will mean local 
traffic can move much faster, This will be a 
$2,000,000 project and Federal aid will total 
$1,000,000. 

Senator Myers. What about some of the 
other activities of the Bureau of Public 
Roads? I’ve been told the Bureau dces ex- 
tensive research work. 

Mr. Hitts. Most of our research today 
centers around such projects as making a 
cetailed analysis of observations of actual 
maximum volumes of traffic for the many 
and varied conditions found on both rural 
and urban highways, or studies on speed and 
driver behavior. Our research work has en- 
abled us to avoid failures and improve all 
classes of road surfaces. For example, mod- 
ern heavy duty concrete pavements are twice 
as strong as those built in 1920. Bituminous 
pavements are far more satisfactory. Study 
of traffic and driving habits enables us to 
design roads for actval rather than imagined 
needs. 

Senator Myers. Does the Bureau grant any 
funds to the States for research purposes? 

Mr. Hitts. Yes, Senator, Pennsylvania and 
the other States are allowed to use 114 per- 
cent of their funds for highway planning 
surveys. Furthermore, the Buireau has un- 
dertaken to assist the States in organizing 
surveys and coordinating work so that data 
could be used for analysis on a national 
basis, 

Senator Myers. One last question, Mr. 
Hilts. How does the national defense 
tion affect the highway construction picture? 
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Are any plans being made for military highe 
ways? 

Mr. Hits. Yes, the main highways used 
by normal traffic are the most important 
military highways. Defense authorities have 
told us to go ahead with present plans lay- 
ing particular emphasis on the National 
System of Interstate Highways. We dis- 
covered during the last war that with only a 
few exceptions, the areas that had a great 
deal of traffic in peace time and needed im- 
proved highways were the same areas that 
preduced war material. Thus all the present 
expenditure could—without stretching the 
point—be classified as defense expense. 

Senator Myers. Thank you, Mr. Hilts. 





Communists in the State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address on Communists in the State 
Department delivered by me on May 25, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fellow Americans, thank you very much 
for the opportunity to be with you tonight 
to discuss a subject which, in my opinion, 
towers in importance above all others. It 
is the subject of international atheistic com- 
munism. It deals with the problem of de- 
stroying the conspiracy against the people of 
America and -free men everywhere. There 
are many phases of this subject which we 
might well discuss. However, the time is 
limited. Therefore, your program chairman 
and I have agreed that I shall briefly hit 
a few of the high spots and then will try 
to answer some of the many questions which 
I understand you editors want to ask about 
the anti-Communist fight in Washington. 

Ladies and gentlemen, many of you have 
been engaged in this all-out fight against 
communism long before I came on the scene. 
You have been engaged in what may well 
be that final Armageddon foretold in the 
Bible—that struggle between light and dark- 
ness, between good and evil, between life 
and death, if you please. 

At the start, let me make it clear that in 
my opinion no special credit is due those of 
us who are making an all-out fight against 
this Godless force—a force which seeks to 
destroy all the honesty and decency that 
every Protestant, Jew and Catholic has been 
taught at his mother’s knee. It is a task 
for which we can claim no special credit for 
doing. It is one which we are obligated to 
perform. It is one of the tasks for which 
we were brought into this world—for which 
we were born. If we fail to use all the pow- 
ers Of mind and body which God gave us, 
then I am sure our mothers, wherever they 
are tonight, may well sorrow for the day of 
our birth. 

To fight, however, we must 
Those facts we do have. They 
silhouettes, outlined by the fires of com- 
munism that are sweeping across Europe and 
Asia and flickering on the shores of America, 

We know that the major aim of com- 
munism, as stated by its atheistic leaders 
more than 30 years a 





have facts. 
stand as clear 


», is to create a Red 
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China, thence a Red Asia, wash it with a Red 
Pacific—and then enslave America. 

In this connection let us take a look at 
the magnitude of Russian success and the 
enormity of our disaster in China. This is 
the disaster to which Mr. Acheson refers as 
the dawning of a new day; the disaster to 
which Mr. Lattimore refers as a “limitless 
horizon of hope.” 

For whom is Mr. Acheson’s new day dawn- 
ing? Who faces Lattimore’s limitless hori- 
zon of hope? Not China. Not the forces of 
democracy in America, but the military mas- 
ters of the Soviet Union. 

The question in the mind of a man elect- 
ed to represent the people of this Nation and 
indirectly the people of the world is, Why 
is this so? 

Is it because we are less intelligent than 
the Communists? Is it because we can’t 
match them in courage? Is it because their 
devotion to atheism is greater than our de- 
votion to God? Is it because we are less 


willing to stand up and fight for what we 
think is right? Ladies and gentlemen, the 
answer to all those questions is “No.” Then 
what is the answer? Is it in our leader- 


ship? To that my answer is “Yes,” and I 
challenge anyone to find another answer. 

I have been naming and presenting evi- 
dence against those leaders who have been 
responsible for selling into Communist sla- 
very 400,000,000 people—those leaders re- 
sponsible for the creation of Communist 
steppingstones to the American shores. 

Those in power in Washington say that 
this is not so; that those are not the men, 
Now if I have named the wrong men, then 
the American people are entitled to know 
who is responsible for the tremendous Com- 
munist victory in Asia and the dismal 
American defeat—the greatest defeat any 
nation has suffered in war or peace. 

It is essential, therefore, that we put the 
spotlight of exposure on those who are re- 
sponsible for this disaster. This is impor- 
tant, not for the purpose of exposing past 
failures, but because those same men are 
now doing America’s planning for the fu- 
ture. Unfortunately they have become so 
deeply entrenched that almost every power 
of the Government is used to sabotage any 
attempt to expose and root them out, 

Let me give you one example of the dif- 
ficulty experienced in pointing the spot- 
light of exposure on those who are a threat 
to this Nation. It is an example of the 
extent to which men honored with high 
positions will go to conceal communism, 
men whose shadows hover like vultures over 
the corpse of China and whose actions rip 
at the backbone of freedom in America. 

It is an example of the extent to which 
the State Department will go in order to 
deceive and practice a deliberate fraud on 
the American people. In order to give you 
this example, it is necessary to publicly di- 
vulge information, which I had hoped could 
be properly presented to the committee. I 
am going to give you several reproductions 
of secret loyalty files. 

I have first carefully eliminated any ma- 
terial which might in any way interfere with 
the workings of our investigative agencies. 

The documents which are being given to 
you tonight should under no stretch of the 
imagination be kept secret. The secrecy 
label could only be applied to protect those 
who would cover up their incompetence or 
double-dealing. 

First, let me give you a brief history lead- 
ing up to the decision to make those files 
public. When I began the presentation of 
the case against Owen Lattimore, the State 
Department’s architect of our Far Eastern 
policy, I considered it necessary to present 
evidence having to do with his sabotage of 
a wartime ally, an ally because of whom 


of your sons and brothers are today 


I, therefore, informed the Senate that 
Lattimore in a letter to Joseph Barnes (an 
individual whose activities have been de- 
scribed in executive session before the sub- 
committee) instructed him, in effect, to get 
rid of all Chinese employees in the Office of 
War Information who were loyal to our Chi- 
nese ally, Chiang Kai-shek, and to replace 
them with Chinese Communists or with Chi- 
nese loyal to the Communist cause. 

Later, when addressing the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, I furnished them 
complete copies of and discussed the Latti- 
more-Barnes letter. The State Department 
then came screaming to Lattimore’s defense. 
It produced an 8-page white paper to show 
that McCartHuy was a liar, especially in re- 
gard to the Lattimore letter. 

This white paper, which took nearly a 
month to produce, was supervised by Edward 
Barrett, Mr. Acheson’s publicity chief. He 
was Mr. Lattimore’s superior when both 
worked in the Office of War Information. He 
was also the superior of Dr. Chi and Mr. 
Chew Hong, whom I shall discuss, 

Now, Mr. Barrett got the Lattimore letter 
from the files of Chew Hong, and if he wants 
to deny that, I will name the hour and the 
day he removed it. 

When Acheson's publicity director and his 
expensive staff prepared the white paper 
they had before them the same files which 
I shall present to you tonight. 

I had hoped it would be unnecessary to 
produce these files in public. I frankly 
would not have produced them merely to 
present a link in the Lattimore chain of 
evidence. But I feel that I owe the Amer- 
ican people a duty to show them the calcu- 
lated, vicious fraud which the State Depart- 
ment tried to sell to the American people, 

The Department was given a chance to 
come clean, and refused. NowI could merely 
tell you what is in the files which I am about 
to show you. This I have done in a num- 
ber of instances, but always with the same 
result; namely, the issuance of a press re- 
lease from Acheson's official spokesman, 
backed by all the power and prestige of the 
State Department, saying that McCartuy 
lies—there is no such evidence in the files, 
Obviously if I were merely to tell you what 
was in these files the State Department would 
issue its 14 points or its white paper to- 
morrow denying each and every statement 
made in regard to the files. 

Therefore, I ask you, ladies and gentle- 
men, what would you do if you were in my 
position? In view of my past experience 
with Acheson's hatchetmen, could you rec- 
ommend any course other than the actual 
production of the files? 

The copy of the Lattimore letter, as well 
as the files to which I shall refer, is being 
supplied to you. You will find a copy of 
all cf the documents to which I refer in 
these brown envelopes on the table. I in- 
vite you to take complete sets along with 
you. 

Now let me read to you from the State 
Department white paper sent to some 500 
newspaper editors and produced by the State 
Department’s $10,000- to $15,000-a-year men. 

“Point 12: Senator McCartny said to the 
ASNE: ‘Thi& letter from Lattimore to Joseph 
Barnes, dated June 13, 1943, * * * was 
an order to Barnes to get rid of all Chinese 
employees with OWI who were loyal to Chiang 
Kai-shek, and supplant them with Chinese 
loyal to the Communists.’ 

“The facts: * * * The letter does not 
say what Senator McCartTuy asserts it did. 
What it does say is: ‘In the circumstances, 
we have to be extremely careful about our 
Chinese personnel. While we need to avoid 
recruiting any Chinese Communists, we 
must be careful not to be frightened out 
of hiring people who have loosely been 
accused of being Communists. * * ® 
For our purpose, it is wise to recruit as 
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many unaffiliated Chinese as we can, to pick 
people whose loyalty will be reasonably 
assured on the one hand by the salaries 
which we pay them and on the other hang 
by the fact that they do not receive salaries 
or subsidies from somewhere else’.” 

The purpose of the white paper is to prove 
that the Lattimore letter actually in. 
structed Barnes to avoid hiring Commvy- 
nists. Now in this respect, in view of the 
fact that both the State Department ang 
McCartHy have the facts, one or the other 
is a liar. 

Furthermore, both the State Department 
and McCartny had plenty of time to study 
this letter and the files which explain it, 
So that the lie of which the State Depart- 
ment or McCartHy is guilty must be 
deliberate. 

You will note the Lattimore letter tells 
Barnes to get rid of all Chinese except 
Lr. Chi and Chew Hong and to replace all 
of the discharged Chinese by employees 
from the New China Daily News. Now this, 
as you will note, is mixed up with 4 pages 
of double talk. 


three names—Dr. Chi, Mr. Chew Hong, and 
the New China Daily News. Those names 
are the key to this letter and the State 
Department’s fraudulent cover up. 

You editors will find that the Lattimore 
letter boils down to the statement “Keep 
Dr. Chi and Mr. Chew Hong as a nucleus, 
fire everyone else, and then hire only those 
connected with the New China Daily News.” 

Unless, of course, you have personal 
knowledge of the New China Daily News 
or have the information in the Government 
files on this Communist publication and 
unless you have the files of Dr. Chi and 
Chew Hong, you could easily be deceived 
by the State Department’s barrage in regard 
to this letter. I am, therefore, submitting 
to you the secret files on those two men 
who were indispensable to Lattimor’s opera- 
tions, showing that the Civil Service Com- 
mission had found that one of them was 
unfit for Government service because of his 
Communist connections and that the other 
had been rejected by one of the examiners 
because of his communistic activities, and 
that his case was still pending at the time 
Lattimore intervened to keep them both on 
You will note also that the files show that 
Dr. Chi whom Lattimore fought to keep with 
him at all costs had been discharged 
commissioner of education in Shansi Prov 
ince in China because of his Communist 
activities. 

You will note also that at about the time 
of the Lattimore letter to Barnes the Civil 
Service Commission, at Lattimore’s reques', 
reopened the case on Chew Hong and C1! 
You will note that the files show that ! 
more stated that even if Hong were a Com- 
munist he still wanted him in this job. You 
will not further the official finding that the 
New China Daily News was a publication by 
and for the Communists and that both Hong 
and Chi had been editors of that Commu- 
nist paper. 

You will also note from the files that Lat- 
timore was informed of the complete ! 
ground of Chi and Chew Hong, whi 
cluded the fact that Chi’s son was a m°! 
of the Communist Party, and, in fac! 
high up in its councils that me was 4 dele- 
gate to the Third International in M 
In connection therewith I call the J 
Department’s attention to Lattimore’s test! 
mony on pages 1859 and 1860 of the record in 
which he states he never had any into! 
tion from any source to indicate young 
was a Communist. 

I also call your attention to the fact ' 
Dr. Chi’s son had been designated | 
Communists as their representative 
United Nations and is waiting until | 











more, Acheson, and Trygve Lie maneuver the 
recognition of Communist China. 

1 further call your attention to the state- 
recort to the effect that if Hong, who had 
beon declared ineligible kecause of his com- 
munistic activities, were to be removed that 
others higher up in the organization should 
co for the reason that the evidence against 
them was more damaging than it was against 


Ycu will note frcm the file that all of the 
mniunist activities of Chi and Hong and 
1e fect that the New China Daily News was 
a Communist paper were brought to Latti- 
more’ attention, but that he nevertheless in- 
sisted that Chi and Hong be retained and his 
order to Barnes to hire only employees of 
the Communist paper still stood. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, this informa- 
tion was all known to the State Department 
when its white paper was issued. It was 
known to Mr. Barrett who was Lattimore’s 
Chi’s boss in OWI—Barrett, who inciden- 
y in his white paper says all of the OWI's 
correspondence is now in the State Depart- 
ment and available to him. 

The evidence in the files of Chi and Hong 
forms merely one of the links in the Latti- 
more case that could have been supplied 
without using the files and frankly the files 
would not have been used for that purpose 
alone. 

The State Department cover-up changes 
the picture, however. It was only after it 
became obvious that the State Department 
was using its entire press corps to defend 
Lattimore that I decided to take this step. 

It will be necessary to reveal other files 
{if the cover-up continues. This cover-up is 
worse even than the Lucas-Tydings-Mc- 
Mahon whitewash. It is deliberate fraud, 
organized and propagandized with one idea 
in mind; conceal, cover up, keep from the 
American people the truth. This, ladies and 
gentlemen, makes one sick way down deep 
inside. I cannot stomach it. I am sure 
that you would not either. I doubt that any 
American would. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
would consider it criminal for any elected 
official to stand idly by while this fraud is 
being perpetrated. For it is a sinister effort 
to avoid honesty. It bears a basic corrup- 
tion that permeates the State Department’s 
small closely knit high command. Instead 
of shooting square with the American people, 
we find men in high places who offer us bits 
and pieces of evidence to help them conceal 
instead of reveal the truth. These men are 
not paid to dishonestly protect reputations 
of the inner circle. They are paid to put 1t 
on the line for America, not to shuffle off 
the bottom of the deck. 

This is not the time to play games with 
half-truths. We cannot afford the luxury of 
high-paid phonies peddling propaganda to 
protect the reputations of men who have 
proven themselves unworthy of the confi- 
dence of the American people. 

Let us call on those men once and for 
all to come clean. Let us make the honest 
voice of this land reverberate in their ears 
until they tell the truth, now and forever. 
The tracks of liars always leave a trail. In 
tracing for you tonight that trail, let me 
say how that wherever it leads, whoever is 
revealed walking in those tracks, the trail 
will be followed to the very end. We cannot 
and we will not be sidetracked now by sly 
men who would rather save their jobs than 
see America secure. 

In that white paper the State Depart- 
ment also called attention to another alleged 
falschcod in one of my speeches. Let me 
again quote therefrom: 

“d. Senator McCartuy said to the ASNE: 
rirst let’s look at that perennial joiner, Dr. 
Philip essup, our Ambassador-at-large. 

_* * Why does he always join Commu- 
hist fronts? Why not anti-Communist cr- 


ganizations?’ 
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“The facts: Dr. Jessup testified, before the 
sukcommitee, that he had joined no Com- 
munist-front organizations.” 

For your information I am enclosing in 
the folder for each of you photostats of five 
Communist-front organizations with which 
Jessup was affiliated. You will note that 
Mrs. Jessup appears on the executive com- 
mittee of a sixth Communist-front organi- 
zation. The reason for including this with 
the photostats on Philip Jessup is because 
of the close affiliation of Philin Jessup with 
this organization also. 

I again quote from the white paper in re- 
gard to Jessup: 

“6. Senator McCartny said to the ASNE: 
“* * * Dr. Jessup had control of the 
magazine Far Eastern Survey, when the 
Communist campaign in 1943 was initiated 
therein to smear Chiang Kai-shek and deify 
all the Communists. * * * I pointed 
out that he was head of the Research Ad- 
visory Board having complete control of the 
magazine during the height of the Commu- 
nist Party line campaign.” 

“The facts: Dr. Jessup was not chairman 
of the Research Advisory Committee of the 
American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations in 1943. He was merely one of 50 
trustees of the American Council.” 

The purpose of this, of course, was to 
show that Mr. Jessup did not have charge 
of the Far Eastern Survey. You will note 
the clever double taik. They quote me as 
having stated that at the height of the 
Communist party-line campaign on the part 
of the Far Eastern Survey that Dr. Jessup 
was head of the Research Advisory Council 
which had complete control of the maga- 
zine. The “facts” they give were that he 
was not the chairman in 1943. 

Now those who prepared the white paper 
had my speech before them. They knew 
that I did not say he was chairman in 1943. 
They knew I said he was chairman at the 
time the Communist smear reached its 
height, which was in 1944. 

Now here is a photostat to show that 
he was head of the Research Advisory Coun- 
cil in 1944, at the height of its Communist 
Party line campaign, as I stated, and, ladies 
and gentlemen, photostats do not lie—and 
incidentally the Research Advisory Council 
has complete editorial control qf the pub- 
lication. 

In connection with the statement, and I 
quote: 

“He was merely one of 50 trustees of the 
American Council.” 

Let me quote Mr. Jessup’s own testimony 
under oath: 

“I was a member of the board of trustees 
of the American Council of the Institute 
from about 1933 until my resignation * * * 
in 1946. I was chairman of the board of 
trustees of the American Council during 
1939 and 1940. I was the chairman of the 
Pacific Council from 1939 to 1942. I have 
also at various times served as a member of 
the executive committee of the American 
Council and in 1944 as chairman of the Re- 
search Advisory Committee.” 

I also pointed out to the ASNE that this 
publication controlled by Jessup and which 
was following the Communist Party line, was 
being sponsored by Communist money. At 
that time I had succeeded in obtaining 
photostats of checks totaling $3,500. The 
State Department in answering belittled 
the Communist money, stating that it to- 
taled only $3,500 as compared with a total 
expense of $200,000. Now, you can be sure 
that the State Department had the facts 
and knew exactly how much Communist 
money had been contributed to Jessup’s 
publication. It was very easy for them to 
get this information because all they had 
to do was to ask Jessup. Now, let us see 


how truthful they are about this figure of 
$3,500. 
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Since that time I have succeeded in dig- 
ging up photostats of another $3,000, mak- 
ing a total of $6,500 paid to support the 
publication which Mr. Acheson’s Ambassa- 
dor at Large Jessup supervised. You editors 
know how difficult it is to cbtain a photo- 
stat of checks from an unfriendly scurce— 
an almost impossible task—so you may be 
reasonably certain that when I have suc- 
ceeded in getting photostats totaling $6,500 
that many, many more thousands of dollars 
of Communist money was used to support 
that publication. Photostats of those checks 
are also enclosed in the folder. 

Now Mr. Budenz has suggested to the com- 
mittee that they subpena the records of 
the Communist, Field, who was signing the 
checks, but the Tydings committee says 
“No—we will use him and Browder as char- 
acter witnesses for Lattimore, but we will 
not put on the record the total amount of 
Communist money used to support Jessup’s 
publication, nor will we put on record what 
projects of other State Department experts 
were supported by Field’s Communist funds.” 

It would not seem unreasonable to as 
Messrs. Lucas, TyDINGS, and MCMAHON to ex- 
plain why they fear the financial records 
of Mr. Field. I have no power to get those 
records. They can do it very simply by 
subpena. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have suggested 
time after time that a man who uses Com- 
munist money to support a publication 
which is selling the Communist Party line, 
should under no circumstances whatsoever 
hold the high position of Ambassador at 
Large, in which position he is helping make 
the plans to spend billions of American dol- 
lars to fight communism. 

As I have said before, if Philip Jessup was 
too dull or too naive to know why the Com- 
munists were supporting the magazine which 
he was controlling, you can be certain that 
the Communists knew what they were buy- 
ing and made certain they were getting more 
than a dollar’s worth for every dollar spent. 

When this information was brought to 
Truman’s attention, immediate action was 
taken. This action consisted of giving Jes- 
sup top-secret clearance to A- and H-bomb 
information. And, in the face of this, there 
are those who say McCarruHy's tactics of pub- 
licly exposing these men is wrong. He should 

ig up the information in secret and secretly 
give it to the President. What think you, 
ladies and gentlemen? 

Ten days ago I stated I would spend some 
time tonight answering the now thoroughly 
discredited attack which Senator CHAVEZ 
made against Louis Budenz, one of the wit- 
nesses who is responsible for lodging many 
Communists in jail. However, in the mean- 
time CHAvEz’s attack has been thoroughly 
discredited and effectively answered by oth- 
ers more comretent to do so than I. 

As many of you know, it is now an open 
secret that CHAvez had practically nothing to 
do with writing the speech and even had 
difficulty reading this typical Communist 
Party line attack put together with the 
assistance of a Communist lawyer—a Com- 
munist lawyer who certainly deserves a pro- 
motion in the party for having succeeded in 
using the floor of the United States Senate 
as a transmission belt. 

I suggest that you analyze that speech so 
that you may fully grasp the clever Commu- 
nist line, the creation of which the Senator 
from New Mexico is not capable. For ex- 
ample, let me read to you one short para- 
graph: 

“Members of the Senate and House should 
stop competing with the Executive branc 
of the Government in purging alleged sub- 
versives. This is a demand that all con- 
gressional committees stop trying to investi- 
gate Communist infiltration in the United 
States.” 

This certainly 





requires no comment. 
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I have been extremely happy that Protest- 
ants, Jews, and Catholics have spontaneously 
come to the defense of Louis Budenz since 
this stupidly vile attack upon him, his wife, 
and his family. It indicates that the Com- 
munist Party shall not be successful in its 
attempt to inject religious bigotry into this 
fight. 

Now I was not disturbed in the least by 
his attack from the standpoint of its effect 
on Louis Budenz. As we all know, for a 
eriod of time he was a top Official of the 
Sommunist Party. However, since that time 
he has dedicated himself to the cause of 
Americanism. He has given unlimited help 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. He 
is in an all-out campaign to expose Commu- 
nists in dangerous places. This is being 
done at great risk to his life and to the repu- 
tation of himself, his wife, and his family. 
Thus he has truly carved for himself a place 
in the hearts and minds of all people who 
love America. 

Each of these Communist inspired attacks 
upon Louis Budenz cause him to increase in 
stature and will not even remotely deter him 
from testifying against those who would 
destroy America. 

However, I was very deeply disturbed by 
the fact that Senator Typrncs, chairman of 
the committee which ordered Budenz to ap- 
pear, and Senator Lucas, majority leader of 
the Senate, on the Senate floor supported 
this attack. In so doing they very seriously 
impeded the task of exposing Communists 
in our Government. 

Their actions notified every prospective 
witness that he and his wife and family 
would also be subjected to this type of in- 
sanely vicious communistically inspired 
smear if he dared to help expose Communists 
in Government. Unfortunately, it has had 
the effect of making it more difficult to ob- 
tain valuable witnesses who are less courage- 
ous than Louis Budenz. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the brief time 
spent with you tonight I have tried to give 
you the high lights of a difficult and danger- 
ous situation that exists. You have as a 
flaming back drop to my remarks the facts of 
the world as you find them today. Commu- 
nism is no longer a creeping threat to 
America. It is a racing doom that comes 
closer to our shore each day. To resist it we 
must be intelligently strong. 

Such strength will come only from men 
and women dedicated to the whole hearted 
defense of democracy. The average Amer- 
ican who constitutes the heart and soul of 
this Nation is so dedicated. We must be 
sure that those who seek to lead up today 
are equally dedicated. We cannot survive on 
half loyalties any more than we can find the 
facts of the Communist conspiracy with half 
truths. 
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Reverend Herbert’s Sermon at Linton 
Hall Military School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr.SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, Linton 
Tall Military School is a grammar school 
for boys, and has classes up to the eighth 
grade. It is located near Bristow, Va., 
among the rolling hills and beautiful val- 
leys. It is not far from where the bloody 
battle of Bull Run was fought. 
I wish to submit a short, but excellent, 
aauress that was delivered by the Rev- 
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erend Walter W. Herbert, of Alexandria’s 
St. Mary’s Church, to the boys attending 
this Catholic school on the Nineteenth 
Annual Military Day: 


A school is like a great tree which grows 
from a tiny seed planted in the depths of 
the earth. Each year, it puts forth leaves, 
and then, when they are mature, sends them 
out on the wings of the wind to all parts 
of the earth. And each one of these leaves 
bears unmistakably the mark of the tree 
from which it came. 

Fifty-six years ago, a seed was planted in 
this green valley. Now, it has grown and be- 
come a great school which each year sends 
forth its students, each bearing the mark 
of the things he has learned here. 

Out from this valley they go, one by one, 
that they may be lights to light up the dark- 
ness of our times. They go out that by the 
teachings of our Lord, they may be guides 
to lead in a world in which leadership has 
come to mean the same as force. 

The challenge which the world throws into 
the face of you who go out from this school 
is not an easy One. Here in classroom and 
chapel, you have learned of the gentle Christ 
and have been taught that you should obey 
Him. But if you try to be good, the only 
thing the world will say is that you are weak. 
Here you have been taught of the goodness 
of God, and yet if you believe in God, the 
only thing that men may say about you is 
that you are old-fashioned. Here you have 
been taught that your soul is more important 
than anything else in the world, but if you 
value your self-respect more than the opin- 
ions of others, the only thing that they may 
say about you is that you are foolish. They 
said the same things about our Blessed Lord 
in his day, and He knew that nearly 2,000 
years later they would be making the same 
remarks about His followers, and that is why 
He could declare from another mountain 
to those sitting in another green valley: 

“Blessed are ye when they shall revile you 
and persecute you and speak all that is evil 
against you untruly for my sake, for your 
reward is very great in heaven.” (Matthew 
v: 11-12.) 

And that is why also, in the Sarcrament of 
Confirmation, He sent you the Holy Ghost, to 
make you strong and perfect Christians and 
soldiers of the King. 

But as you go out into the fight for Christ, 
we would that you be not merely fighters in 
the ranks, but leaders. We wish that your 
good example may shine before all that many 
may be moved to draw close to God because 
of you. It is a strange thing but true that 
a soul which turns its back upon God is not 
satisfied to go along its own miserable way 
to destruction alone, but must draw others 
after. But if that is true, it is equally true 
that if a soul loves God it cannot rest until 
all around it love God also. That is why 
saints are so unpopular and disturbing to 
many in the world. That is why they are 
thought to be weak, old-fashioned, or fool- 
ish. That is the challenge that you have to 
face. This is the challenge for which you 
have been preparing these many years at 
Linton Hall. 

You will take many memories with you as 
you leave these grounds in a few short weeks. 
There will be memories of friends, of good 
times spent, of games won, of the give and 
take of school life, which is only a little pre- 
view of the give and take of your life outside. 
As the years go on and these things become 
dim in your memories, you will forget much 
of what has happened. But there is one 
thing about Linton Hall that few of you will 
ever be able to forget, and that is the sacri- 
fice and devotion to those who labor here. 
Fifty-six years ago, four nuns planted the 
seed that is today Linton Hall. The 
struggles that have intervened have not been 
easy. There have been dark days when all 
seemed lost, days of hardship and poverty, 









































but in spite of all this, Linton Hall prospereg, 
For it is like the house in Scripture: “Ty. 
rains descended and the floods came, anq 
the winds blew and dashed against tha: 
house and it fell not because it was foundeg 
upon a rock.” (Matthew vii: 25.) 

Those four brave souls have now becon 
84, and the original handful of students 
become 247. And now a new hall must } 
added to shelter the ever-growing number o; 
those who come, Indeed, these stones must 
rise and continue to rise in the years to come 
as a glowing tribute to the dreams of those 
who first planted the seed, and as a pledge 
that all those who have labored here haye 
not labored in vain. 

May nothing that you ever do betray the 
trust that those who have been your teachers 
place in you as you go forth. May nothing 
that you ever do erase the mark which Lin 
ton Hall places upon you, for it is the mark 
of the cross of our Lord. 

May you keep your faith, may you love 


me 
nas 
Je 





all men. If you do, then in the words of 
St. Paul: 
“TJ am sure that neither death nor life, nor 


angels nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor 
might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate you from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus ow 
Lord.” (Romans viii: 38-39.) 





Arming of the State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am inserting 
petition from my good friend, Hon. 
George W. Armstrong, of Natchez, Miss., 
to the President of the United States 
with reference to arming the State of 
Israel at the expense of the American 
taxpayers. 

We owe a duty to those Arabs who 
have occupied that country for approxi- 
mately 2,000 years. Many of them were 
Christians, and they were all on friendly 
terms with the United States until this 
so-called State of Israel was set up and 
recognized overnight by the administra- 
tion without consulting the Congress of 
the United States. 

For my part, I am not willing to appro- 
priate money out of the pockets ol the 
overburdened taxpayers of the United 
States to underwrite the Crucifixion, or 
carry on a war with a friendly people. 

Mr. Armstrong’s petition to the Presi- 
dent follows: 


maoer 
ADGeT 


May 27, 1950. 


To the President and the Congress o/ te 
United States. 
GENTLEMEN: The Associated Press of M®y 
26, 1950, reported that Secretary of S*2°° 
Dean Acheson entered into an agrecemec . 
with Prime Minister Attlee of Great Brit m 
and Prime Minister Schuman of France, | 
which the United States would permit 
shipment of arms to the State of Israel an“ 
to the Arab countries for alleged defense pur 
poses. As an American citizen I prot 
against this unrighteous agreement. 
It is in fact an agreement to sanction 
invasion of Arab homes and lands by 
Zionists and deny the Arabs the power 


the 


the 








self-defense. Israeli is supported by the 
zionists of the world with unlimited funds 
for the purchase of arms and munitions, 
while the Arabs are poor and unable to cope 
with them. 

I therefore petition you to repudiate this 
yicious and unholy agreement. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEO. W. ARMSTRONG, 


Growth of Business in the Southeast From 
1939 to 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. ZLLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing facts about the 9 Southeastern 
States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, 
are confirmed by recent releases by the 
United States Bureau of the Census cov- 
ering the 1948 census of business: 

First. Between 1939 and 1948, retail 
trade in the States mentioned increased 

52 percent, as compared to a 214 percent 
nerease for the United States as a 
whole. The figures for 1939 are $4,500,- 
¢00,000. The figures for 1948 are $16,- 
000,000,000. Thus, these Southeastern 
States had a remarkable growth over this 
9-year period as a consumer market. 

Second. Alabama retail sales had a re- 
. rkable growth during this period, 

‘ing from $436,000,000 in 1939 to 
$1,631,408. 000 in 1948. This is an in- 
crease of 274 percent as compared with 

214 percent increase for the United 
States as a whole. Thus, Alabama’s in- 
crease is 60 percent greater than the 
United States increase. Alabama almost 
upled her retail sales between 1939 
and 1948, 

Mr. Speaker, 


these figures indicate 


that the South is experiencing great 
growth. New sources of income, im- 
proved methods*of farming, diversifica- 
tion of agriculture, new industries, all are 


a part of the picture. 

As a part of my remarks, I include an 
article styled “Markets and Finance: 
Southeast’s boom officially confirmed,” 
by Joseph K. Heyman, which appeared in 
the Birmingham News, Sunday, May 28, 
1950: 
MARKETS AND FINANCE: SOUTHEAST’S 

OFFICIALLY CONFIRMED 


Boom 


(By Joseph K. Heyman) 
ATLANTA, May 27.—The tremendous growth 


« 


ssutheast as a consumer market has 
ially confirmed by figures from the 
sus of Eusiness, current Census Bu- 
reau releases show. 

S s and other retail outlets in nine 
itheastern States rang up total sales of 
more than $16,000,000,000 in 1948. The total 
W £4,500,000,000 in 1939, the last census 
vear 





These figures are derived from prclimi- 
hary reports of the 1948 Census of Business 
hich are just now being released in piece- 
| form. On the basis of thees reports 


We have calculated retail sales totals for 
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each Southeastern State and for the region 
as a whole. The final official figures may 
vary slightly from ours, but probably by not 
more than 1 or 2 percent. 

The Southeast enjoyed a sales gain of 252 
percent between the two census counts, 
This is substantially better than the 214 per- 
cent gain for the United States as a whole. 
It is further evidence that Dixie is on the 
rise. 

Every State in the region beat the na- 
tional gain. The rankings of the percentage 
increases are shown in the accompanying 
chart. 

Florida and Alabama top the list. Both 
of these States almost quadrupled their re- 
tail sales between 1939 and 1948. 

The other seven States were close together, 
with increases ranging from Mississippi’s 251 
percent to Georgia’s 234 percent. 

The new census clearly confirms that the 
Southeast is a bigger part of the total United 
States market than it was prewar. It is a 
segment of the United States market which 
is continuing to grow, a fact that business- 
men throughout the Nation will carefully 
note. 

In the decade from 1929 to 1939, the South- 
east increased its share of the national trade 
dollar from less than 10 cents to more than 
11 cents. 

By 1948, our share had jumped further to 
12.5 cents. 

Every State in the Southeast except two— 
Mississippi and Alabama—shared the rise in 
retail sales between 1929 and 1939, relative 
to the United States as a whole. And all 
nine bettered the United States average gain 
between 1939 and 1948. 

Our huge jump in retail trade has come 
about mostly because of our hike in income, 
Total income payments before taxes were 
about $7,000,000,000 in 1989. This figure had 
ballooned to over $24,000,000,000 by 1948. 

In addition, Southerners spend a larger 
portion of their total incomes in retail stores. 
We have to, because our incomes are lower. 
Ve must pay more of our earnings out to the 
grocer, the druggist, the clothing salesman, 
etc., for the necessities of life. 

Nationally, retail stores took a little over 
63 cents out of every dollar of income in 1948 
In the Southeast, trade took about 6714 
cents from each dollar. 

We are closing the gap as compared with 
other United States citizens, however. In 
1639, the average southerner spent 6 cents 
more cut of each eae dollar in retail trade 
than the average United States citizen. In 
1948, we spent ont 4 cents more than the 
average. 

Despite our great improvement in retail 
trade, we are still well below the national 
average on a per capita basis. The average 
southerner bought a total of $640 of mer- 
chandise from retailers in 1948, as compared 
with purchases of $880 per person for the 
country as a whole. We still have a way to 
go to reach the level of the rest of the 
country. 

The table below shows the dollar totals of 
retail sales for 1989 and 1948 by States and 
the percentage gain between the two 

ensuses. 
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Award to Twentieth Century Club of Iuka, 
Miss., in the Build-a-Better-Community 
Contest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
have been laudable and forward-looking 
sponsors of a Nation-wide Build-a- 
Better-Community Contest, which drew 
2,912 entries. Prizes were awarded at the 
recent fifty-ninth convention of the 
federation. 

The Twentieth Century Club of Iuka, 
Miss., an organization of 17 womenina 
fine Mississippi city of 2,C00 persons, was 
awarded the $10,000 sweepstakes prize 
for the Nation's best betterment program 
and $5,000 for the best job done by a club 
with less than 50 members. 

For its project the club established an 
eye, ear, «nd nose clinic, brought in two 
doctors for a general health clinic, or- 
ganized garbage disposal, started a can- 
cer study unit, organized cub scout packs, 
bought a merry-go-round for a play- 
ground, ran a clean-up campaign, land- 
scaped parks and the yard for the Negro 
school, and instigated a dial telephone 
system. 

I take great pride in the outstanding 
achievements of these fine ladies, who 
hed the cooperation of the inhabitants of 
this splendid litile city and wish to com- 

1end all of them publicly for their 
unse'fish devotion to the public interest 
and the outstanding accomplishments of 
their combined efforts. I see this as an- 
other indication of a progress Missis- 
sippi and the entire South are making. 

The report of the. aan achieve- 
ments of these patriotic and forward- 
looking ladies is of value and interest to 
the Members cf the Congress and the 
people of the Nation, and I therefore 
request unanimous consent that the 
attached news item from the Washinz- 
ton Post of June 2 be inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

MISSISSIPPI CLUB TOPS—FEDERATION NAMES 
NINE CONTEST WINNERS 





Boston, June 1 (U. P.).—The Twentieth 
Century Club, of Iuka, Miss., an organization 
of 17 women, won $15,000 in prize s tonight 
for a “ face pao aaivll operation on a—a 
town of 2,000 persons 





varded at 












The prizes were av the fifty-ninth 
convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, st sors of a Nation-wide 
“Build a ene Community” contest which 
drew 2,912 ent 

The Miss was one 


of nine clubs 


civic improvement programs. ka won a 
$10,000 “sweepstakes” prize for the Neation’s 
best betterment program and $5,000 for the 


best job done by a ciub with less than 50 
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Honored by President Truman as “one of 
the most vital forces in American democ- 
racy,” the Iuka Club won top honors for work 
done almost entirely by the 17 club members. 

For its project the club established an eye, 


ear, and nose clinic, brought in two doctors 
for a general health clinic, organized gar- 
bage disposal, started a cancer-study unit, 
organized cub-scout packs, bought a merry- 
go-round for a playground, ran a clean-up 
campaign, landscaped parks and the yard for 


a Negro school, 
phone system. 

Other winners of $5,000 prizes were the 
Tippecanoe County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Lafayette, Ind., for establishing a Girl 
Scout camp, and the Sénior and Junior 
Women’s Clubs of Marianna, Fla., for work 
in combating hookworm disease in Jackson 
County, Fla. 

Prizes of $3,000 went to the Sorosis Club, 
of Orlando, Fla.; the Cosmos, Fidelis, and 
Searchlight Clubs, of Overbrook, Kans.; and 
the El Progreso Club, of Alpine, Tex. 

Other national coutest winners were the 
Harrodsburg Women’s Club, of Harrodsburg, 
Ky.; the Junior Chilhowee, of Maryville, 
Tenn.; and the Twentieth Century, Study, 
and Women’s Clubs, of Roilla, N. Dak., each 
of which was awarded $2,000. 

President Truman’s message, read at the 
presentation ceremonies, said the federa- 
tion’s contest is “helping to strengthen de- 
mocracy at its very foundations in the local 
community.” 

“Communist and other totalitarian states 
be sat in running affairs from the top 
down,” Mr. Truman said. “In the United 
States we are proving how superior it is to 
arry on our Government from the grass 
roots upward.’ 

Prize money, donated by the Kroger Co., 


and instigated a dial tele- 





te 


Midwest retail food chain, is to be used 
toward furthering civic-improvement proj- 
ects. The contest awards high-lighted the 
third day of a meeting of 2,500 delegates rep- 
resenting 11,000,000 clubwomen in the 
United States and abroad. 





No Whitewash, Please 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “No Whitewash, Please,” 
which appeared in the May 23 issue of 
the Oroville (Calif.) Mercury. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

No WHITEWASH, PLEASE—WASHINGTON Post 
‘ Proposes TO FEED CONFIDENCE TO THE PEO- 
PLE—WE Want SOMETHING BETTER 

Things are at a pretty pass in Washington. 
The Capital has been “seized and convulsed 
by a terror,” according to the Washington 
P which comes out with a full-page edi- 
torial about it—an editorial that apparently 
has been reproduced in many large news- 
ps 

pe 


s throughout the country, for it ap- 
oon in the San Francisco Chronicle in 
full-page display form. 

T he Post devotes the space to a denuncia- 
tion of witch hunts such as have gripped 
Washington, By witch hunts it refers to 


such campaigns as that conducted by Sen- 
ator McCartuy, who has been making rather 
wild charges directed at the State Depart- 
ment. 

The Post refers to the cancerous growth of 
totalitarianism, the great menace of Russia 
and Russia’s fanatical fifth column in every 
country, including ours, which is menacing 
our safety. 

The Post comes up with a solution. It 
demands appointment of a commission of 
leading citizens to assess our over-all secur- 
ity “and to give to the American people the 
fullest possible information.” The commis- 
sion would be appointed by the President and 
would be nonpartisan, etc., etc. 

Two-thirds of the page is devoted to de- 
nouncing witch hunts. They are so bad 
that it is trite to denounce them. The ques- 
tion is, what causes witch hunts and would 
a nonpartisan commission, as advocated by 
the Post, remove the causes back of witch 
hunts. 

The editorial devotes some space to the 
present plight of the State Department and 
cites this: 

“Revilement of our diplomats has come 
to such a pass that in a recent line-up for 
tickets for a symphony concert in Washing- 
ton a man who admitted to a reporter that 
he was from the State Department was pub- 
licly laughed at.” 

Such is the situation. Can a correction 
be made without getting at the cause? We 
think not. 

Then, what was the cause? 

We submit that Senator McCartny, liber- 
ally dealt with in the Post’s editorial, would 
have got no where with the public had he 
not had a rich field in which to sow his 
seeds of distrust. 

Here are some facts that all remember, but 
should be set down here to explain what led 
up to the present sad situation with regards 
the State Department: 

In 1945 the State Department helped to 
hush up the Amerasia case so that the pub- 
lic never got to know how it happened that 
hundreds of State Department documents 
were stolen. No one ever was brought to 
trial although six were arrested. Two were 
assessed small fines on pleas of guilty. The 
cases of the others were dropped. The 
Amerasia scandal would have died right there 
had it not been for the Hiss case. 

Years ago many of the facts in the Hiss 
case were taken to the State Department by 
Whittaker Chambers, but the State Depart- 
ment sneered it down. The Hiss case sim- 
mered along until Congressman Nixon broke 
it open in the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. Now Hiss stands convicted 
as a traitor. Hiss had been very prominent 
in the State Department, helped write the 
United Nations Charter and stood behind 
President Roosevelt at Yalta when China was 
sold out to Stalin. Even after Hiss was con- 
victed, the Secretary of State r-ould not turn 
his back on him, 

Still the State Department might have 
escaped the witch hunt had it not been for 
the Fuchs exposure, with which it had noth- 
ing to do, and the loss of China to the Com- 
munists, with which it had everything to do. 

After the sell-out of Chiang Kai-shek at 
Yalta, where Hiss was operating “on our 
side,” the Russians proceeded to move in on 
China, and a vigorous and influential clique 
in the State Department proceeded to be- 
little Chiang and praise the Communists, 
They influenced Secretary of State Marshall 
until his uterances caused Chiang to lose 
face sufficiently to lose all. 

This major defeat for United States 
policy—a loss that nullified most of what 
we had fought for in the war of the Pacific— 
placed the State Department in a vulnerable 
position, to the extent that all the other faux 
pas came up to slap it in the face. 
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These are the reasons for the present witch 
hunt, if such it is. The country isn't con. 
vinced it is Just a witch hunt, thinks some. 
thing else exists that has not been uncovered, 
and that the State Department may have 
been covering up. 

Give a man or a department a bad reputa. 
tion and he or it must work himself out of 
it the hard way. 

It is not enough merely to call it a witch 
hunt and dismiss it—by appointing a com. 
mission “of leading citizens.” 

Meanwhile the President, who has refused 
data to Congressmen, finally lets them see 
it, but not to make notes, not to take their 
attorneys with them, not this and not that 

Meanwhile the President breaks down the 
nonpartisan foreign policy by his actions and 
the Republicans take the opportunity to 
blame the State Department, and make it 
stick, too. 

No, you can’t salve the American people by 
appointing a commission of leading citizens 
to pass glorified hand-outs to the press. The 
State Department must show by its actions 
that it will not tolerate infiltration by Com- 
munists and will not tolerate Communist. 
inspired policy. It will take time for it to 
work itself back into the confidence of the 
American people, but it will take more time 
than necessary if it and the President don't 
start now, instead of following the white 
wash proposal of the Washington Post. 





“Tories” Using Teachers to Warp Young 
Minds; “Heat” on Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
enclosed article reveals the clever way 
in which big business has set out to beat 
the Democratic Party and the Fair Deal 
program that was adopted by the Demo- 
cratic convention. This article appeared 
in last week’s issue of the progressive 
and very alert weekly newspaper, Labor. 
“Tories” USING TEACHERS To WarP YOUNG 

MINDs; “HEAT” ON CHURCHES 

Close all your town’s schools for the day 
March the teachers to a labor union hall. 
Give them a fancy dinner, and talks on the 
misdeeds of big business and political reac- 
tionaries. Tell them to pass this “infor- 
mation” along to their school children. 

Impossible? Businessmen would “raise 
the roof” if anything like that were tried in 
your town? They certainly would, but they 
are doing exactly that kind of thing in cities 
and towns all over the country. 

How it is being done wholesale in one 
State is told in a series of articles in ' 
Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, progr 
paper published by “Bill” Evjue, who 
propaganda when he sees it. 

“B-I-E DAYS” 

The National Association of Manufactul- 
ers and the United States Chamber of ¢ 
merce, the articles explain, have joined 1 
@& program of Business-Industry-Education 


Days. Labor exposed this program when !t 
was first revealed about a year ago. Since 
then, it is now disclosed, B- I-E Day: ae 


nities.” 
In each of them, a program ca! fully 
planned by the NAM and C. of C. was 10! 








lowed by local businessmen, 
has these steps: 

The schools are closed, either all day, or 
at least half a day. 

fhe businessmen take the teachers on 
“personally conducted” tours through local 
jndustrial plants, 

BANQUETS FOR TEACHERS 


Then comes a “banquet in the evening, 
at which the teachers are fed and enter- 
tained by the local chamber of commerce or 
some other organization of business or in- 
dustry. 

‘At each of these banquets there was a 
speaker—ucually a prominent local banker, 
businessman, or industrialist. 

“An analysis of the addresses given at 
half a dozen of these B-I-E days in Wisconsin 
communities reveals the following dominat- 
ing themes: 

“1, High taxes are killing private enter- 
prise and initiative, 

“2, The Truman health program is the 
same as socialism or communism. 

“8. Government regulation of business is 
uining the American way of life. 

“4. Teachers should tell their pupils that 
freedom in America is being stifled by radical 
plans made in Washington. 

“5. Government spending leads to com- 
munism. 

“6, Public housing, publicly owned electric 
power systems, and public welfare programs 
are leading the United States to socialism.” 


FORM CHILDREN’S THINKING 


At Stevens Point, Wis., for example, over 
200 school teachers heard a B-I-E Day speech 
by Carl N. Jacobs, corporation president and 
a director of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Jacobs gave the usual scare talk 
bout the welfare state, complained that 
ss is maligned by those whose sym- 
pathies are for Government or labor,” urged 
the teachers to carry his message back to 
their schools, and told them this: 

“You can inspire the youth of today to 
choose its form of society. The choice will, 
in large measure, be determined by the kind 
of thinking you stimulate.” Could anything 
be plainer than that? Plant our propa- 
ganda in children’s minds, reactionary big- 
business spokesmen tell the teachers, and 
the children will grow up thinking what we 
want them to think. 

When George E. Watson, Wisconsin State 


The program 













superintendent of schools, was asked about 
these B-I-E days, he said they were perfectly 
proper 


But when asked whether he would approve 
closing the schools for a Labor Union Day, 
he said, “I will have to think that over.” 


“HEAT” PUT ON CHURCHES 


This column has discussed John T. Flynn’s 
re ynary propaganda book The Road 
Ahead. Hundreds of thousands of a boiled- 
down version of it are being distributed by 
the so-called Committee for Constituticnal 
Government. 

rhe complete book contains a chapter 10, 
Which attacks the Federal Council of 
Churches. That organization, composed of 
l il churchmen of various Protestant de- 

ninations, champions progressive meas- 
ures and the cause of labor. 

The Reader’s Digest magazine, which orig- 
published the boil-down of Flynn’s 
also printed a nasty article by Stanley 
bout what he called Methodism’s pink 
: This article also was an attack upon 
uberal churchmen, 

NO ONE SAFE FROM SLANDER 

Why are these attacks significant? Be- 
they show that not even prominent 
and obviously respectable church members 
énd ministers are safe from slander as pinks 
and Reds, if they dare to challenge the reac- 
tionary interests represented by such propa- 

gandists as Flynn and High. 

As an eminent Presbyterian minister re- 
cently wrote Labor: “The ‘heat’ is being 


Cc 
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turned upon the churches. Ministers who 
have long stood with you for social justice 
are being persecuted by a smear campaign. 
Pressure is being put on us to go backward 
from our social viewpoints.” 


—————————————— 


REA Power Lines in South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rrecorp a communication by Claude 
R. Wickard, Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, relating 
to REA power lines in South Carolina. 
The communication was published in 
the Washington Post of today. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nication was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


REA Power LINES IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


(By Claude Wickard, Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration) 


A full-page advertisement by the South 
Carolina Electric & Gas Co. in the Washing- 
ton Post of May 21 charged the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration with a misuse of 
Federal funds. 

Because of the national influence which 
your paper exerts and because of the false, 
misleading, and unfair statements and im- 
plications contained in the advertisement, 
we are taking this means of calling to your 
attention and the attention of your readers 
the facts regarding our lending policy in 
general and the facts in this case in par- 
ticular. 

The power company advertisement was di- 
rected specifically against a loan of $7,595,- 
500 made by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration in January 1949, to the Central 
Electric Power Cooperative of South Caro- 
lina for the construction of transmission 
lines. These lines will bring low-cost hydro- 
electric power from the Santee-Cooper Dam 
to rural areas served by REA cooperatives in 
South Carolina. 

The authority of the REA Administra- 
tor to make loans not only for distribution 
lines but also for generation and transmis- 
sion facilities was clearly set forth by the 
Congress in the Rural Electrification Act. 

Although not required under the law, it 
has been REA policy since the beginning of 
the program to make loans to finance gen- 
eration and transmission facilities only 
where one of two conditions exists: Either 
that an adequate and dependable supply of 
wholesale power is not available to meet the 
cooperatives’ needs, or that a saving can be 
achieved in the cost of power to rural con- 
sumers. This policy is well known and has 
been reviewed from time to time by various 
committees of Congress. The application 
from the South Carolina cooperatives satis- 
fied not merely one but both of the require- 
ments listed above. 

This loan will bring about a saving aver- 
aging more than a quarter of a million 
dollars annually over the life of the loan 
for farmers of the State under rates they 
have been paying. Furthermore, with power 
from Santee-Cooper Dam delivered over their 
own transmission system, the rural people 
will be assured of adequate power to meet 
their growing needs. 

As to the adequacy of the present facile 
ities in the area, Chairman Winchester 
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Smith, of the South Carolina Public Service 
Commission had this to say before the REA 
loan was approved: “The power transmis- 
sion lines in lower, central, and eastern 


South Carolina are wholly inadequate 
* * * there is a woeful shortage of dis- 
tribution lines, inadequate service and 


power in the area above-mentioned.” 

Contrary to the impression the advertise- 
ments tried to create, the transmission sys- 
tem to be built by the co-ops will not only 
improve service and effect a saving for the 
present 43,000 consumers, but will assure 
adequate low-cost power that will enable the 
co-ops to bring electric service for the first 
time to about 25,000 additional rural 
families. 

No duplication of lines is involved. Only 
akout one-fourth of the co-op lines will 
parallel the commercial utility facilities 
and in these cases the co-op lines are neces- 
Sary to carry additional loads that the 
utility lines are not capable of handling. 
When a single-lane highway becomes so 
overcrowded that it cannot carry the traffic, 
the addition of another lane may be paral- 
lelling, but it certainly cannot be classed 
as duplication. Any Arlington or Alexan- 
dria motorist will testify that the new 
Potomac Bridge does not represent any un- 
necessary duplication of the Highway Bridge. 

The existing transmission facilities of the 
power companies were constructed to serve 
municipalities and densely populated areas. 
They were not built to handle the loads 
which the cooperatives have created in 
areas the power companies would not serve. 
The sole purpose of the REA loan is to 
enable the co-ops and the rural people to 
serve themselves with ample low-cost power 
over transmission lines designed and con- 
structed specifically to meet their needs. 

The loans made by REA must be repaid to 
the Government with interest. The repay- 
ment record of REA borrowers is outstand- 
ing. Therefore, these loans are no burden on 
the taxpayers of the Nation and there is no 
basis whatever for the insinuation that this 
loan will waste at least $9,000,000 of your 
money. 

The charge that the loan will result in 
killing the power company is palpably ab- 
surd. The cooperatives cannot take away 
from the company any business the company 
itself has developed. The only business in- 
volved in the REA loan is the business which 
they, the cooperatives, have themselves de- 
veloped and which they have been giving to 
the power company through their purchase 
of wholesale power. And, according to its 
own statement to the SEC, the power com- 
pany’s sale of power to the electric coopera- 
tives amounts to less than 1 percent of its 
total revenues. 

The cooperatives are simply exercising 
their right, as private business enterprises, to 
purchase wholesale power where they find it 
most advantageous. Obviously, this is fully 
in accord with our system of free enter- 
prise. On the other hand, a serious threat 
to our system of free enterprise lies in the 
actions of the power company, which wants 
to interfere with the free economy by main- 
taining a monopoly situation which would 
give the cooperatives no alternative and 
would force them to buy their power from 
the company on the latter’s terms. 

It is a matter of record that at the time 
the Santee-Cooper Authority was created 
the companies were charging the co 
tives 11 to 14 mills per kilowatt-hour for 
power. They had the field to themselves and 
they oppesed the development of power at 
Santee-Cooper. When this effort failed and 
the dam was built they insisted that they 
buy all the power and transmit it to the c 
operatives at higl. rates. They successfully 
opposed the building of transmission lines by 
Santee-Cooper to carry the low-cost power to 
the rural electric cooperatives. It was only 
after repeated requests of the Santee-Cooper 
Authority and the c 
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anies reluctantly reduced their 
ooperatives. 

uth Carolina Electric & Gas Co., 

McMeekin represents, put up the 

‘e to this request but fi- 

d to charge a 7!4-mill rate on the 

line In addition, the cooperatives 

r the cost of bringing the power 

company lines to their load centers. 

rate was in effect at the time 

he loan to the cooperatives to 

r own central transmission sys- 

ould deliver power from San- 

heir load centers at 6 mills 


he day after the full-page 
appeared in the New York, 
nd South Carolina newspa- 
! peratives received a letter from 
Mr. McMeekin stating that he had reduced 
he rate to 514 mills. Obviously, this latest 
reduction, coming 16 months after the loan 
Was made, was for the purpose of confusing 
the issue and it should be viewed in the 
light of Mr. McMeekin’s prolonged and stub- 
born resistance to making Santee-Cooper 
power available to rural electric cooperatives 
at a reasonable cost. 

If Mr. McMeekin had been successful in 
iis opposition to Santee-Cooper and the 
efforts of REA cooperatives to reduce power 
costs, the rural people in South Carolina 
would be paying so much for their power 
that it would be impossible for them to 
realize maximum benefits from this essential 
service. It also would have precluded the 
possibility of thousands of farm families in 
the State getting electric service under the 
area-coverage policy of the co-ops. 

During the time that REA had the co-op’s 
application under consideration, power com- 
panies were given many opportunities to 
present their case. In April 1948, South Caro- 
lina power company officials conferred with 
us regarding the proposed loan. Again on 
December 21, they were invited to a con- 
ference with REA. Neither at this meeting 
nor at any other time was a firm offer made 
which was nearly as favorable to the co- 
operatives as the Central Electric Power Co- 
operative plan, taking into account the com- 
bined factors of price, quality of service, and 
assured ability to deliver the amounts of 
power needed. 

During January 1949 representatives of the 
South Carolina companies outlined two al- 
ternative plans, Neither contained concrete 
rate proposals and both were indefinite and 
unsatisfactory in many other respects. 

On the basis of these facts, REA approved 
the loan and executed a loan contract with 
the South Carolina cooperative officials. This 
means REA has entered into a binding agree- 
ment with the cooperative to advance the 
loan money under the terms of the contract. 

REA has no legal right to withhold funds 
now on the basis of proposals made subse- 
quent to the loan by the power companies 
unless these proposals are approved and 
submitted to us by the cooperative. 

CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 


, the cor 


WASHINGTON. 


Jet Transports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 2 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 


have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Jet Trans- 
ports,” which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post for Sunday, May 28. The edi- 
torial relates to a bill, recently reported 
favorably by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
would authorize the Government to 
flight-test new aircraft. As it is pointed 
out in the editorial, both Britain and 
Canada have experimented extensively 
with jet transports, and have proved 
their practicability beyond doubt, 
Meanwhile, American aircraft manufac- 
turers have not produced a jet transport, 
nor do they have plans for doing so. I 
hope that soon we may see an American- 
designed transport equipped with a tur- 
bo-prop engine. 

I am also very happy that the Presi- 
dent has sent the name of Mr. John Mc- 
Cone to the Senate for confirmation as 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 
Mr. McCone, together with Secretary 
Finletter of the Air Force, served with 
distinction on the President’s Air Policy 
Commission, and made an _ intensive 
study of the whole field of aeronautics. 
I believe Mr. McCone and Secretary Fin- 
letter will make a brilliant team which 
will assure the United States maximum 

ecurity in the field of air power. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to he printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Jet TRANSPORTS 


The recent flight of a Canadian jet airliner 
from Toronto to New York in less than an 
hour emphasizes the sad position of this 
country with respect to jet transports. To 
date there is not a single jet-powered pro- 
totype for civil use, and the military has 
shown no disposition to pioneer jet craft 
which might be adapted for airline traffic. 
Meanwhile, both Britain and Canada have 
experimented extensively with jet transports 
and have proved their practicability beyond 
doubt. 

All this gives added importance to the 
Johnson bill now before the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee to authorize the 
Government to defray the costs of testing 
new transport aircraft. Unlike a similar 
bill to provide Government help for develop- 
ing new private planes—a field which, de- 
spite the decline in sales, the manufacturers 
are capable of financing and marketing— 
this is a virgin territory. Neither the air- 
craft manufacturers nor the airlines can 
bear the expense of developing jet trans- 
ports, though the airlines undoubtedly would 
buy models already proved. Yet several good 
engines are available for prototypes, one 
more efficient and more powerful than the 
British counterpart. The combination of 
jet power with propellers in the new turbo- 
prop engine gives promise of being as eco- 
nomical as the conventional piston-type en- 
gine, and incomparably faster. 

American progress in jet transports is 
vitally related to national defense, because 
in wartime the military is certain to fall 
back on civilian airlines to supply rapid 
transportation. In any future war conven- 
tional planes will be hopelessly siow and 
outmoded. Yet if there is to be jet-trans- 
port development, it is apparent that the 
Government will have to help. Probably it 
is too late to expect the Johnson bill to be 
included in this year’s appropriations, 
though it has the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget. But certainly Congress ought 
to pass the authorizing legislation for im- 
plementation next year. Provision for con- 


tinued progress in aircraft development {s 
a good deal more important than most of 
the pork-barrel projects voted with such 
abandon, 


The South Is a Cattle Count:y 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
South is potentially the greatest cattle 
country in the United States. Cotton 
acreage control allotments are hasten- 
ing a realization of this fact. 

Alabama increased the number of its 
cattle in 1949 by 11 percent. Quality is 
also improving at a rapid pace . 

Our climate, our high annual rainfall. 
our 10 to 12 months grazing season, ou 
ability to grow grain crops with whic! 
to supplement our grasses and clover 
are some of the factors that will make , 
a great cattle country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article on this subject from a 
recent issue of the Gulf Breeze, pub- 
lished in New Orleans, La.: 

Tue Soutn Is a CATTLE Country 


We now have 53 head of cattle per hun- 
dred people in the United States—80,000,000 
cattle for 151,000,000 people. The rati 
cattle to people has varied during the past 
25 years from 48 per hundred people in 1928 
to 62 cattle per hundred people in 1944 
Cattle numbers per capita are still below 
average and are not likely to become exces- 
sive during the next several years. 

In the period January 1, 1949, to January 1, 
1950, there was a decrease in cattle popula- 
tion in California, Oregon, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, North Dakota, South Dakota, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico and only an incr¢ 
of 3 percent in Texas and Michigan, an in- 
crease of 2 percent in Washington, Nevad 
and Utah, and an increase of 1 percent in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, and Ohio, and no increase in Idan 
There was an increase of 1 percent in N 
England, 2 percent in New York, 2 percent 
Pennsylvania, During this same _ per! 
there was an increase in Oklahoma of 7 per- 
cent, Louisiana 8 percent, Mississippi 10 per- 
cent, Florida 10 percent, Arkansas 11 |} 
cent, Alabama 11 percent, and Geo! 
percent. There were also definite in 
in Tennessee and South and North Cai 

It is interesting to compare the ani! 
increase with increase in population 0! | 
ple. In 1940 we had in the cont 
United States, excluding possessions, 151,669, 
275 people. In 1950 we probably have 15! 
000,000 people. During the past 10 
the earning power of the American Pp 
has increased much more rapidly th 
the population. We have 20,000,000 m 
people with more than double their for! 
earnings, to buy livestock products, inc! 
ing dairy and poultry products. W 
only a slight increase in cattle and h 
a tremendous decrease in sheep; but 
increase in population and an even 
rapid increase in purchasing power. 

a minimum wage of 75 cents per ! 
contrasted with a wage of 75 cents 4 +) 
within the memory of many of us, the Am¢!- 
ican people can afford to and do e: 
meat, milk, and poultry products than ¢ 
before. 
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Only a few years ago the country west of 
the Mississippi River produced approximately 
70 percent of all the cattle, and the country 


the Mississippi River consumed ap- 
proximately 70 percent of all livestock pro- 
' The growth in population in many 
1s in the East has been small but 
1 west of the Mississippi has been tre- 
mendaous. 
‘California and other Western States for- 
merly shipped to other sections a great part 
of the cattle and dairy products produced 
section. Their industrial population 
increased so rapidly that these States 
y cannot supply enough of the livestock 
ucts to feed their own people and other 
gf ns are shipping beef, pork, and even 
dairy products into these States that for- 
merly exported much of their production. 
The west coast is rapidly becoming indus- 
trialized. The range country of the West 
where cattle have been produced is shrinking 





in area year by year, comparatively fewer 
people are living on the farm, and thousands 
have moved to industrial cities. Besides 
this, erosion, dust storms, drought, and 


hydroelectric development has had a tend- 
ency to decrease the grazing area. 

In the South, and especially the Southeast, 
(God's country) the number of cattle is in- 
creasing rapidly and the quality is improving 
even more rapidly. We are learning to stop 

sion and are learning to build good, per- 

nent 12-month pastures, and we are rap- 
idly learning to produce more grain—more 
corn and more small grain. We are becoming 
the great Clover Belt of the Nation, not only 
the standpoint of pastures, but also 





from 
from the standpoint of seed. We have in- 
creased and improved our marketing and 
processing facilities until now every farmer 
has a market and many communities have 
good markets and processing plants. 
businessmen—bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, and distributors—as well as 
our farmers, need to become cattle-minded. 
They need to know more about the value of 
livestock on the farm—how it increases the 
per capita agricultural wealth and how it fur- 
nishes additional income for the lawyer, the 
doctor, the banker, the mechant, and every- 
one not on the farm. The farmer himself 
needs to realize the dignity of agriculture 
and especially the dignity of the cow. 
All farmers cannot be dairymen, beef-cat- 
farmers, sheep, hog, or poultry farmers, 
there is a place on every southern farm 
r some livestock. First, we need livestock, 
ry products, and poultry products to bet- 
er feed our own people. We have countless 
inds of people even on our farms, to 
say nothing of the towns and cities, who do 
not consume enough livestock and poultry 








products. This is true all over the United 
States but especially true in the South where 
we have many farmers who do not have 


r their families, do not have butter 
to spread on their bread, and do not know 
> value of the various types of cheese. 


We have farmers who do not have enough 
eggs to supply the family and who rarely 
ever have a chicken for home use. 

If every American would add 10 cents a 


lis meals in the form of some live- 
roduct it would require more than 
nm bushels of corn to produce the 
nsumed by this additional 10 cents 
ex liture on the part of American eaters. 
nsumed more of these health-giving 
foods we would enjoy better health 
e would also enjoy a better prosperity. 
Northwest and West simply cannot 

Cc te with the South in the production 
estock when the average southern 
learns the value of gocd, permanent 

res, the need of better markets, and 
cessity for better types of livestock 

é poultry. A cow producing 6,000 pounds 
“. UK is worth five times as much as a cow 
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producing 2,000 pounds. A hen that lays 
50 more eggs than the average hen is of 
real value and if the average hen in the 
South could be made to produce 50 more 
eggs than are now produced, poultry would 
be profitable. 

But we do not produce as many pounds of 
beef as some sections, and we do not pro- 
duce as many eggs per hen; and it is simply 
because we are not trying to do a good job. 
We can become the great livestock section of 
the Nation—we should—-we must—and we 
will—when we learn to utilize our natural 
advantages and learn to work more and play 
less, to plan more and dream less, and to 
have a pride in agriculture rather than a 
hope to get off the farm. 

We have the climate, the grasses, the 
clovers, the water, and the advantages of 
a superior freight rate to the great consum- 
ing markets. We must quit dreaming and 
sleeping and get busy and every one of us 
assume the responsibility of doing our full 
part to develop our country. 

What has been said as to cattle and poultry 
could be said with even more emphasis as 
to sheep. The sheep population of the 
United States has decreased 35 percent in 10 
years. There is hardly a section in our dis- 
trict that could not profitably carry a few 
sheep. The lime lands of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi and the brown loam lands and the 
red lands of all of our three States can pro- 
duce excellent pastures, and we should have 
within a few years 10 times the number of 
sheep in this district that we now have. 





Eighth Annual Tournament of Orators 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement refer- 
ring to the eighth annual tournament of 
orators. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Ve have long recognized the fact that a 
more thorough knowledge of American his- 
tory and a better understanding of the 
contributions of our great forefathers to- 
ward the development of our constitutional 
form of government is necessary for the 
building of solid Americanism—indeed, it is 
the cornerstone of good citizenship. 

Very recently there occurred an incident 
in Maryland which I should like to call to 
the attention of the Senate, an incident 
which has profound significance in the de- 
velopment of young minds throughout the 
Nation toward a more steadfast appreciation 
of their privileges as Americans. 

The incident to which I refer is the eighth 
annual Tournament of Orators, sponsored 
throughout the Nation by the Hearst 
papers under the guidance of Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst, the eminent publisher. 

Each year, the Hearst newspapers select 
one of our outstanding forebears as a per- 
seonality to be eulogized by high-school and 
college students of America, in competition 
for some $25,000 in prizes and trips to the 
city staging the national finals. 

This year, James Madison, fourth Presi- 
dent and father of the Constituticn under 


news- 
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which we live and enjoy our liberty and 
freedom, was chosen. 

Forensic competitions were staged in the 
metropolitan areas and attracted thousands 
of students into the long, grueling series 
of elimination contests. 

Then, on Friday, May 12, the finalists from 
the Pacific coast, the Midwest, and the East 
coast met in Baltimore to determine the 
national champions of the high-school and 
college divisions. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to have 
attended this inspiring scene, attended also 
by outstanding public officials and members 
of the judiciary, including jurists of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, the 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, and the 
chief judge of the supreme bench of Bal- 
timore. 

This tournament was widely commended 
for its great contribution to the develop- 
ment of young students into a spirit of ap- 
preciation of what their citizenship means 
to them, including commendations from a 
number of distinguished Members of the 
Senate itself. 

For the record, I should like very much 
to set forth some of these tributes to the 
Hearst newspapers, for it is my considered 
opinion these newspapers have rendered in- 
valuable service to the Nation at a time 
when our every thought should be directed 
toward loyalty and steadfastness in support 
of our American institutions. 

From the Supreme Court of the United 
States: 

Mr. Justice Stanley Reed: 

“The contest that the Hearst newspapers 
are sponsoring makes an important contri- 
bution toward a better understanding of 
our Constitution. I hope that it will be 
most successful.” 

Hon. MILLarD E. Typincs, Senator from 
Maryland: 

“Of the three men preeminent in estab- 
lishing the Constitution—Washington, Madi- 
son, Marshall—James Madison has been 
named with historic justice, the father of 
the Constitution. Calm, studious, tolerant, 
deliberate, his constructive ability and con- 
ciliatory disposition fitted him admirably 
to take the leading part in the development 
and formulation of this instrument of our 
liberties. I am happy to see honor being 
paid to this great American to the end that 
all may become better acquainted with the 
foremost architect of our constitutional 
form of government.” 

Hon. Harry F. Byrp, Senator from Virginia: 

“There has never been a time when all 
of us needed more to be-conscious of what 
our Constitution means to us, to realize the 
blessings it bestows upon us every day, and 
to rededicate ourselves to its fundamental 
principles. 

“To study the life and works of James 
Madison is to do all these things, and there- 
fore I congratulate you upon the selection of 
President Madison as the subject of the 
eighth annual Tournament of Orators and 
compliment you on the fine work ycu are 
doing through this competition. ; 

“Of course I am pleased that you should 
select such an eminent Virginian as the 
subject for this year’s orations. He shared 
honors with Thomas Jefferson as founder of 
the Virginia democracy and with Jefferson 
and others as founder of the American 
Democratic Party. He served as a repre- 
sentative of his community in the Virginia 
Legislature, and a Representative of his 
State in Congress. He served his friend 
Thomas Jefferson as his Secretary of State 
and he served his Nation as its President. 











“But, with all his other public service, he 
is best known in the histery of o1 ry 
as the “father of our Constitutic y 
opinion no man could ask for greater honor, 
and it is gratifying that the stucents of 
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this Nation should do him honor at this 
time.” 

Hon. A. Wriitutis Rospertson, Senator from 
Virginia: 

“Virginia contributed to the Colonial fight 
for freedom the greatest galaxy of unique 
minds and characters ever furnished in a 
limited area to a great cause. 

“Washington, with little formal education, 
contributed a leadership based primarily 
upon his unselfishness and unsurpassed in- 
tegrity. Patrick Henry, the “spark plug” of 
the Revolution, furnished the most eloquent 
voice this Nation has ever produced; in fact 
I would rate him as one of the greatest 
orators of all time; Jeffer$on furnished the 
leadership of a brilliant mind, highiy trained, 
and I rate him as our greatest political 
philosopher. 

“But it remained for the analytical mind 
and legal training of James Madison to pre- 
sent the meaning of the Constitution to the 
Thirteen Sovereign States in a way that 
brought about its ratification by the neces- 
sary majority. But for Madison, Virginia 
would not have ratified; and if Virginia had 
not, the new Nation would not have been 
formed. 

“In my opinion, the name of Madison must 
be included among the truly great statesmen 
of history who have helped to shape the 
destiny of the world. It, therefore, is most 
appropriate that the News-Post should use 
the name of Madison in connection with its 
Tournament of Orators, which will focus the 
attention of our youth on the lives and ac- 
complishments of the founding fathers who 
made this Nation great.” 

Hon. Warren G. Macnuson, Senator from 
Washington: 

“Your annual Tournament of Orators hon- 
oring President James Madison is an inspira- 
tion to American youth. My very good 
wishes go to you and the participants.” 

Hon. Henry Casor Lopce, Jr., Senator 
from Massachusetts: 

“The Hearst Newspapers are to be congrat- 
ulated in sponsoring this national contest 
and I send the finalists my very best wishes.” 

Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Senator from 
Maine: 

“Our greatest hope for the future will 
come through our young people and I know 
of no greater contribution than the one that 
you and your associates are making in im- 
pressing youth with the need for apprecia- 
tion of the basic principles of American 
freedom.” 

Five distinguished American educators 
served as judges to select the two national 
winners. Those chosen were Agnes Mary 
Ott, of Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, and 
John Rydgren, of Franklin High School, 
Seattle; Wash. Each was presented a $1,000 
Government savings bond which the Federal 
Reserve bank in Baltimore had filled out 
back stage and made ready for presentation 
as soon as the judges’ findings were made 
known. 

It was a historic event and its inspiration 
will be felt tor many years by those who wit- 
nessed it. The Hearst Newspapers have per- 
formed an exemplary service to the Nation. 





The Civil-Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 
Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have inserted in 


unanimous 


the Appendix of the REcorp an article by 
Mr. Frank R. Kent in the Washington 
Evening Star of June 4, 1950, discussing 
the civil-rights program, in which he de- 
scribes the whole movement as political. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


CIviL-RIGHTS PROGRAM TERMED POLITICAL 


An incontestable fact about politics in this 
country—and, probably, in any country—is 
that lying and hypocrisy steadily increase as 
the voting population grows. The larger the 
vote, the more fruitful the field for the dema- 
gogues and fakirs. 

Beyond dispute, this is the basic reason for 
the cheapening of our public service during 
the last two decades in which the vote in 
presidential elections has gone from 38,000,- 
000 in 1932 to 49,000,000 in 1948. The esti- 
mate for 1952 is approximately 55,000,000. 
Few will dispute that in those years, from 
the White House down, ethical standards 
have been lowered while the intellectual and 
moral inadequacy of our public representa- 
tives has reached an all-time high. 

Perhaps the most convincing illustration 
of the situation is in the so-called civil-rights 
program of Mr. Truman, the chief feature of 
which is the fair employment practices pro- 
posal now pending in the Senate. It is the 
simple truth that among the proponents of 
this legislation there is more humbug and 
less sincerity than about any other proposal 
that has been before Congress in many years. 

With rare exceptions, not so much as a 
trace cf sincerity on this issue exists among 
the politicians in either party. With these 
it is wholly a matter of politics. There is 
and has been for 14 years a contest between 
the parties to hold the Negro vote in the 
10 States of the North where it holds the 
balance of power. Particularly, is this true 
of the Democratic Party, which since 1936 
has become more or less dependent on this 
vote in most of these States and which only 
began to be interested in the Negro after 
1936, when for the first time, it succeeded 
in weaning away from the Republicans a 
large percentage of the Negro vote which had 
been their basic asset since the Civil War. 

The story of how this was done has been 
told before, but the present situation makes 
it worth briefly repeating. In 1934, ex-Sen- 
ator Guffey of Pennsylvania sold the idea 
to James A. Farley, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, that with more 
patronage for the Negro he could carry Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Farley felt that if this could 
be done in that State it could in others, 
He and Senator Guffey sold the idea to Mr. 
Roosevelt, who enthusiastically cooperated, 
The start was made by naming a Negro edi- 
tor from Pittsburgh as an Assistant Attorney 
General, the highest public office ever held 
by a Negro. This was followed by an ava- 
lanche of Negro appointments to a large 
variety of Federal jobs. 

In the 1936 campaign, the astute Mr, 
Farley supplemented this by putting on the 
committee pay roll a large number of Negro 
preachers, teachers, deacons and others more 
or less oratorical who were sent through the 
10 States to spread the gospel that Roosevelt 
and the New Deal were the true friends of 
the Negro. As a result of that campaign, 
more than 90 percent of the heretofore sol- 
idly Republican Negro vote was transferred 
to the Democrats—and most of it is still 
Democratic. 

*. * 7 * + 

There was not an ounce of principle or 
sentiment in the whole performance. It was 
a coldly calculated and cleverly executed po- 
litical plan. Ever since the Democrats have 
coddled, cuddled and cajoled the Negro vote 
in every possible way. The climax came in 
the 1948 convention when the civil-rights 
plank, upon which the FEPC is bascd, was 


adopted. Now so deeply committed that, de- 
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spite the determined revolt in the South 
administration leaders cannot let go without 


risking loss of a vote that has become vital 





Address of Clyde T. Ellis, Executive 
Manager, National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, at State Mect. 
ing of Rural Electric Cooperatives, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting an address de. 
livered by Hon. Clyde T. Ellis before the 
Rural Cooperative Power Association, at 
Jackson, Miss., on May 26, 1950, which I 
hope every Member of Congress will take 
the time to read. 

Sixteen years ago, when we started 
the drive for rural electrification in the 
Tennesseee Valley area, only 10 percent 
of the farms of this Nation enjoyed the 
use of any electricity at all. Today we 
have 85 percent of the farm homes of 
this country electrified, and it is my 
hope that we may soon reach them all. 

Electricity is the greatest servant man- 
kind has ever known, and the only one 
the man or woman of ordinary means 
can afford, and they can afford it only 
when it is provided at rates based upon 
the cost of generation, transmission, and 
distribution. 

One kilowatt-hour of electricity is 
equal to the strength of a strong man 
working 10 or 12 hours. 

Every Member of Congress is, or 
should be familiar with the fact that a 
horsepower has always been considered 
to be equal to the strength of 10 men. 
A horsepower of electricity is 746 watts, 
which is a little less than three-fourths 
of a kilowatt. A kilowatt, which is 1,000 
watts, is equal to the strength of more 
than 10 men. But for the sake of argu- 
ment, let us say it is equal to the strength 
of 10 strong men. A kilowatt-hour 0 
electricity then would be equal to more 
than the strength of 10 strong men 
working 1 hour, or 1 strong man working 
10 hours. 

In other words, pumping water tt 
same distance, it would take a stron 
man more than 10 hours hard pumpin: 
to pump as much water as an elecl’ 
pump would pump with one kilowat'- 
hour, which in the district I represen 
amounts to around 2 cents. 

This not only applies to the 
pump, but it applies to the washin 
chine, the milking machine, the icca 
grinder, the hay drier, the electric 120 
including the attic fan, and other ap 
pliances that are now being used to re 
move the drudgery, brighten the hon 
inspire hope, and stimulate the pric’ 
the farmers and their wives and 
dren. It is, as I said, the great 
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os has ever known, and if we 
p the rest of the water power 
that is no Pon going to waste in our navi- 
able streams and their tributaries, 
al iting to 394,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
ho ours a year, and distribute it to the 
people of this Nation, and especially to 
the farmers, at rates based upon the 
cyst of generation, transmission, and dis- 
ribution, we can make this the richest 
and most powerful Nation the world has 
ever known. 

The organization of which Hon. Clyde 
T. Ellis, former Member of this House, 
is the head, is driving toward that end, 
ang I take pleasure in inserting his 
speech in the Recorp at this point. 
speech referred to reads as 


vant cr 
will di 


nount ing 


s OF CLYDE T. ELLIS, EXECUTIVE MAN- 


AGER, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOFERATIVE 
ASSCCIATION, AT STATE MEETING OF RURAL 
ELtecte21¢c COOPERATIVES, FusLtic POWER 
Froeress Day, JACKSON, MIss., May 26, 1959 
Mr. Chairman and friends, this day, May 
96, 1950, will long be remembered, we hope, 
the date in the fifteenth year of the 


trification program of the United 
hich you first celebrated Public 
gress Day. 
WHAT IS NRECA? 
Ferheps I should say a word to you about 
my bosses. They are the farmers of Mis- 
ippi and 42 other States who are members 
‘al electric co-ops and power dis- 
t ich in turn are members of their 
I il service organizations. They num- 
ber some 2,500,000 rural families, or about 
] )0 people. NRECA is a voluntary as- 
n. It was organized from the grass 
perform several services for the rural 
electric systems country-wide just as Mis- 
i Services, Inc., was organized at the 
roots to perform several services State- 
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86 percent of the rural electrics of 
untry are members of NRECA, and the 
mer rship is is growing constantly. 


MISSISSIPPI PLAYS LEADING ROLE 


ssissippi has enjoyed a unique and sig- 
position in America’s internation- 
ly celebrated rural electrification program. 
The program was born in Mississippi, in the 
fa furniture store at Corinth. It was 
that a few Mississippi business and 
leaders met with Tennessee Valley 
Authority officials one afternoon in 1934 in 
search of ways and means of getting TVA 
power out to the farms. Following that 
meeting Alcorn County Electric Power Asso- 
ciation was organized. 

By the next year, 1935, other co-ops had 
rganized in the valley, and it was al- 
dent that the co-op constituted 
the best vehicle by which the farm- 
‘rs might be served, or serve themselves, 
with electricity. 









farm 








REA WAS BORN IN 1935 


By that time, too, there was strong senti- 
nent both in the valley and in other areas 
the Federal Government to expand the 
pportunity for farmers to help themselves 
the rural electric-cooperative process. 
nd so President Roosevelt by Executive 
rder established the Rural Electrification 
nistration that year and authorized it 
xe | ea eee funds for construction 
20wer lines. 
ho eae then that most of the funds 
‘d be borrowed by commercial power 
companies. Over the next few years several 











million dollars were borrowed by them, but 
they soon lost interest. 
The Amer 


ican farm familics did not lose 
ough, and by another ycar the 








demand for a permanent and expanded pro- 
gram was so great that Congress enacted and 
there was signed into law in May 1936 the 
Rural Electrification Act. 

Let it be remembered, too, that in the year 
1936 only 1 farmer in 10 in the United States 
had electricity, and those were principally in 
the suburbs and along the main highways in 
the North and East. The situation was far 
worse here where only nine-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the farmers in Mississippi had elec- 
tricity. Let it be remembered, also, that by 
1936 the electric age had been with us for 
about half a century, and that by then prac- 
tically all of the farmers of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, and Japan ha 
eleciricity. 

WE WANT PEACE 

As a southern farmer and an employee of 
farmers, I know but one language—the lan- 
guage of ee I am not here to criti- 
cize, and, if what I shall say may seem criti- 
cal of caplaa it is only because the facts are 
that way. I must give you the facts. I car 
assure you that I have come here today with 
an olive k. ..ch in either hand. We want no 
fight with anyone. We want only to serve 
electricity to ourselves. We want to serve 
no customer of the power companies—and 
we cannot under the law take one of their 
customers. We want no part of either 
communism or monopoly. We want to 
strengthen, and we believe we are strength- 
ening, the American free, competitive enter- 
prise system. 

PROGRAM HAS HAD DIFFICULT STRUGGLE 

When the farmers began organizing electric 
co-ops most power companies refused to co- 
operate. They refused, and some still refuse, 
to sell us wholesale power at reasonable rates 
without restrictions on its use. 

Those first years were a struggle indeed. 
As the program got under way, most power 
companies rushed their crews out to skim the 
cream, to serve the best areas, leaving us 
usually the more thinly settled sections. 
That is still going on in some States. For 
several years Congress did not provide ade- 
quate loan funds and it was also difficult to 
obtain loans in many areas under the re- 
quirements of the original act. The interest 
we were required to pay was about 2.7 percent 
and we were required to amortize the loans 
in 25 years. As you know, the commercial 
power companies never amortize their cap- 
ital structure, but rather continue to pay 
interest dividends on their preferred stock- 
bonds. Finally the farmers, through their 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, ini- 
tiated and sponsored through the Congress 
what is known as the Pace Act. This amend- 
ment to the original act reduced our interest 
rate from 2.7 to 2 percent, which at that 
time still gave the Government a net profit 
of about 1 percent; and it extended the 
amortization period from 25 to 35 years. 

The Pace Act was passed, however, after 
we were already at war and whereas it would 
have otherwise made possible a rapidly ex- 
panding, area-coverage construction program, 
we were suddenly stopped by an order of the 
Office of Production Management to cease 
all use of copper and aluminum. The farm- 
ers, however, through their NRECA, were 
soon able to prove to Government officials 
that where farmers would make certain uses 
of electricity, those uses would constitute the 
equivalent of one or more farm hands. 
OPM relaxed its order and our construction 
program was permitted to continue on a 
limited scale. 

POSTWAR EXPANSION WAS RAPID 

After the war our construction program 
was accelerated to a point never before 
achieved in the electrical industry anywhere 
in the world. As of last June 30, 78 percent of 
the farmers of the country had electricity. 
The rural electrics were serving well over half 
of them. Mississippi, like my native State 
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of Arkansas, however, continued near the 
bottom of the Ist in percentage of farm 
electrified. By comparison with the national 
figure of 78 percent on June 30, only 49 
percent of your farms were electrified. I 
shall return to this point but will note now 
that a principal reason for the lagging pro- 
gram in Mississippi has been the lack of de- 
pendable wholesale power at reasonable rate 
without restrictions on its use in some sec- 
tions of the State. 
REA PROGRAM IS MAJOR INDUSTRY 

Even though your program has lagged by 
comparison with other States, it has never- 
theless become a major industry. Already 
$46,907,105 have been actually invested by 
your 27 electric cooperatives, and REA has 
agreed to lend your systems $19,362,806 more. 
Your co-ops are already serving more than 
175,009 farms and rural establishments over 
more than 40,000 miles of line. What in- 
dustries in your State are larger than that? 

Incidentally, I am sure you will be pleased 
tu know that not one Mississippi co-op is 
delinquent on its repayments to REA. In 
fact, 18 of them are paid ahead cf schedule 
a total of $744,333. Nationally REA has not 
lost a dime on an electric co-op loan and its 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent delinquen- 
cies excel all known loan-repayment records 
on a comparable scale. 

Nor is the $46,000,000 investment already 
made by the co-ops the whole story. By the 
time the farmer has his house wired and 
purchases his refrigerator, water pump, ra- 
dio, and other appliances, he usually has in- 
vested from one to two dollars for every dole 
lar that the co-op invested to get the elec- 
tricity to him. He buys his equipment, of 
course, from his local merchant and the 
local merchant advertises that equipment in 
the local newspapers and over the radios. 
This is all new business. The farmer thus 
helps the competitive, free-enterprise system 
of Mississippi. And in the industrial cities 
thousands of people labor to produce the re- 
frigerators, water pumps, radios, and over 
200 other appliances as well as to produce 
the construction materials that go into the 
building of the lines. 

In the fiscal year 1949, your Mississippi 
electric co-ops purchased and sold to the 
farmers 239,399,633 kilowatt-hours. Thirty- 
nine percent of this was purchased from the 
commercial power companies, for which your 
associations paid the power companies 
$744,333. 

Your co-ops expect to serve within a few 
years more than twice as many consumers 
as at present. They are already having to 
rebuild, “heavy-up,” their systems because 
the farmers are using so much more power 
than anyone dreamed of a few years ago. 
With the farmers’ loads already doubling 
every 5 years and with many new uses com- 
ing in, such as air conditioning, television, 
and high-frequency cooking (the farm wife 
may soon be able to cook her whole meal in 
5 minutes)—with all these new uses we 
have no idea how high our loads will sky- 
rocket, nor where the power is coming from. 
There is a growing need for your co-ops to 
generate some of their own power; and this 
will require further investments. 

Based on these facts it would appear that 
the rural electrification construction pro- 
gram in Mississippi is not more than one- 
fourth completed. 

MERCHANTS ARE BEING PROPAGANDIZED 

The merchants of this State and of the 
country, many of whom depend upon the 
trade of our members, are being fed a lot 
of propaganda against cooperatives. This 
propaganda is coming primarily from the 
National Tax Equality Association, which, 
according to its lobby registration filing, is 
largely financed by the commercial power 
companies. NTEA is endeavoring to poison 
the businessmen against cc-opes in general 
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and against electric co-ops in particular. It 
it ing to persuade Congress to levy 
n -tax equivalents on income we 
don’t have, 

Perl s I should teke a moment to give 
you farmer’s conception of what his 
é ric co-op is. Let’s take ten, or a hun- 

, ] ind farmers who are neigh- 


bol one of them could afford to build 

h pows tem, but all of them to- 

l eff to build one to serve all 

in order to get electricity, after 

dec », they form a coopera- 

tion ii which each farmer is a 

bh yne vo The association 

y other corjyoration except that 

that no one will make a profit, 

Isn’t that just 

farmers in the early days 

schools and churches? 

farmers now form a co-op 

ly makes no difference; the co-op is 
yt of partnership arrangement. 

: borrow REA to 

build t r lines and they pay it all back 

with interest. They own the lines. They 

thus recapture and put to work again that 

same old pioneer spirit that has built Amer- 

ic I » show me a better example 


t a | tive i service. 


ih eh ot ow AD 


ap t way the 
built the country 
The fact that the 


money from 


its best? Everyone ben- 
the electric co-op, including the 
companies, who sell us 
wer we use. 


of free enterprise at 
i 

com ercial power 
over half of the po 


WHO PAYS WHAT TAXES? 





The power companies constantly refer to 
hemst as “taxpaying electric companies.” 
gut they are really just tax gatherers, for 


e and their other customers actually pay 
pir c And the people have to pay 
€ lollars in profits for every dol- 
r and companies pay the Government in 

on those profits. The power com- 


nies, you know, enjoy a special income 








tus under the law. They are not re- 
ju 1 to re} all of their profits as other 
corpor ms are 
SPONSORED RURAL TELEPHONE LAW 


Time will permit me to mention only a few 
more of our efforts and problems. 

The farmers, through their NRECA, spon- 
sored the Rural Telephone Act, but only after 
uppealing desperately to the existing tele- 
phone companies over a 5-year period to 
serve the rural We cannot have effi- 


i areas. 


cient electric service in the country without 
telephones to report outages quickly. The 
rural-telephone program is getting off to a 
slow start, partly because Congress has not 


approved adequate funds for administrative 
purposes. The Bureau of the Budget re- 
quested $50,000,000 for telephone loans for 
next fiscal year. The House has cut that in 
half. Budget requested over $2,000,000 for 
telephone administrative purposes and the 
House has cut that to less than $1,000,000. 
REA already has $35,000,000 in telephone ap- 
plications on hand over and above those 
which it has funds to cover, and we expect 
the applications to continue to come in 
rapidly during the next fiscal year. We don’t 
know what the Senate will do. 


ADEQUATE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION LOAN FUNDS 
The House of Representatives has again 


‘approved adequate funds for rural-electri- 
fication loans for the next fiscal year. It 
made some cut in the budget request for 
rural electrification administrative funds 
but this is believed to be not too serious. 
We congratulate the House of Representa- 
tives and the Agriculture Subcommittee of 
its Appropriations Committee upon its re- 
fusal to yield to the power companies in 
their demands for a restriction being placed 
upon our right to generate our own power. 

Your able Congressman, JAMIE WHITTEN, is 
chairman of the Agriculture Subcommittee. 

We don't know what the Senate will do. 
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POWER SUPPLY IS BIGGEST HEADACHE 

The Rural Electrification program’s most 
serplexing problem, however, both in Mis- 
sissippi and throughout the country, is power 
supply. Your northern Mississippi coopera- 
tives are more fortunate in being able to pur- 
chase wholesale power from TVA. But we 
should understand now that TVA is rapidly 
running out of hydropower and that more 
and more steam plants are going to be neces- 
sary, for TVA has assumed full responsibility 
for serving its area and it must not fail that 
responsibility. 

Propaganda campaigns are being carried 
on not only to hurt TVA but in an effort to 
stop river-development programs in other 
areas. Multipurpose dams similar to those 
of TVA are being constructed across the river 
in Arkansas, but the power companies are 
waging bitter battles to prevent the whole- 
sale power from being delivered to the load 
centers over Government transmission lines 
as is being done in TVA and in the North- 
west. 

The Government, as you know, is nowhere 
in the retail power business, and we don’t 
want it in that business. Where the people’s 
power is produced in the people’s dams from 
the people’s water, we do insist that the 
people’s co-ops and municipally owned sys- 
tems should be able to buy the power whole- 
sale at cost delivered to the load centers over 
self-liquidating lines. That is America’s 
power policy. 

The power companies are endeavoring to 
persuade the Congress to require all Federak 
power to be dumped at the dams where 
usually only the power companies are big 
enough to go after it. Their fight is really 
a fight to maintain their monopoly over sup- 
ply. It is the same fight that they are wag- 
ing against your proposed generating plant 
in south Mississippi. Scuthern Mississippi 
cooperatives have never had a reasonable 
power supply. In the first place their rates 
have been too high; in the second place the 
power has not been delivered to their load 
centers; and in the third place the power 
companies tell the co-ops to whom they 
may sell power and in what amount. They 
even charge them a higher rate for larger 
loads served. Such practice is dictatorial 
and un-American. 

In southern Mississippi, when the co-ops 
had finished their expensive engineering 
studies on a generating plant, the power 
companies suddenly decided they could give 
them a better rate. And REA in passing 
on the application considers that last death- 
trap offer in determining whether there would 
be a sufficient saving to justify the loan. 
But no power company can make a contract 
that it or a stockholder who can show he 
is not receiving adequate return on his 
investment, or a customer who can prove he 
is discriminated against, cannot break. I 
find growing sentiment for a change of REA 
policy to require that, before any such last- 
minute offer is considered, the company shall 
be required to show that the rate is com- 
pensatory and nondiscriminatory. 

These power company battles to kill our 
efforts to generate some of our own power 
necessary to achieve efficient, reliable area 
coverage have been particularly bitter against 
us in the South. I came here this morning 
from North Dakota where I was honored 
Tuesday to participate in a ground-breaking 
ceremony at Voltaire for a 40,000-kilowatt 
co-op generating plant to serve the farmers 
of nearly half the State. Ottertail Power Co. 
is cooperating and will wheel much of the 
power we produce out to our load centers 
for us. , 

As we stood out there on the prairie and 
watched Senator Youne turn over a spade 
of buffalo sod with a few hundred people, 
including descendants of the old Sioux war- 
riors, and including power company officials, 























































side by side with the farmers; as we look, 
toward the setting sun—the last ren 
of a departing winter snow glisteni: 
at us—to view in our imaginations a ; 
million-dollar living monument to 
working peacefully together in a fr 
and then we bowed our heads to give th 
and saw the wild, purple, crocuses smilins 
up at us—well what do you think? I think 
He was there with us. 
Another power company in North Dakot 
is operating one of our generating pl 
us. We have a similar arrangement w 
power company in Iowa. In these ca 
power companies benefit, the farme 1b. 
fit, the merchants benefit—everybody bene 
fits. 
But we’ve seen nothing like that in Diy; 
Our New York-controlled power com 
don’t seem to know the War Between the 
States is over. 
Today the power companies of Vircinig 
are fighting us in our efforts to 
some of our Own power. They are \ 
an extended battle before the Stat 
latory body. 
In Kentucky the power companies 
fighting our efforts to generate some 
own power in an extended battle bei 
State regulatory body. 
In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, and, to 
a lesser extent, in Louisiana, the power 
companies are engaged in bitter can 
paigns against our efforts to generate 
our cwn power. In Alabama and F! 1 th 
power companies, by court action, have tem- 
porarily stopped our efforts to generat 
of our own power. 
In South Carolina we are in the p: 
building a substantial generating and t 
mission system to supply part of our po\ 
requirements, but the power compani 
carrying on a ruthless campaign to sto; 
I hold here in my hand a full-page ad { 
last Sunday’s Washington Post entitled “Dia 
You Tell Your Congressmen to Kill My Bu 
ness?” and signed, S. C. McMeckin, 
dent of South Carolina Gas & Elect: 
This is directed at Congress and the ex 
tive branch, of course. Let me read yout 
sentences from it: “A Federal agen 
Government-financed power dev m 
heve combined in a project which will 1 
mately destroy us.” “The execut 
waste at least $9,000,000 of your mo: 
destroy a sound American company 
$100,(00,000.” Doesn't it seem a litt! 
lous that a $9,000,000 farmers’ co-op 
destroy a $100,000,000 commercial 
company? 
Under the law our rural electric c 
tives cannot serve anyone who is 
served, so we can’t take one of his custome! 
How then could we kill his busin 
sounds like Hitler screaming that the ! 
Countries were about to invade G¢ 
Enough propaganda like this could dest 
our country. 
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OUR POLICY 

In closing, I want to state what ha 
our policy during all of these years. | 
sire to work with the power compani 
are not against them. 
In our retirement program we have pur 
chased substantial quantities of their : 
believing it a good investment. We : 
again to the power companies, especiilly !5 
the South where they are fighting us 
hardest, to stop fighting us and wor’ W's 
us to build a better Southland and a better 
America. 
Power companies of Dixie, you, too, 
benefiting from TVA for you have benetici! 
power exchange arrangements with TVA 
You are benefiting from our farmers’ elect 
co-ops, for you are selling us great quantitc 
of power. Now, won’t you throw down ae 
sword, accept our olive branch, and join wi'4 

















































us in making Public Power Progress Day a 
permanent public power progress, peace, and 
1 osperity day? 

We are honor.d to work with our col- 

leagues, our county and home agents, our 
legislatures and State administrations, and 
our press and radio in this great program. 
We in your national office are honored to 
work with your able congressional delegation. 
No American has contributed more to this 
program than your own JoHN E. RaNKIN. 
We want to work with everyone. 
It may require the supreme effort of all of 
us, working together, to keep the hordes of 
mechanized, pagan Communists from our 
shores and to preserve democracy for the 
world. God, help us. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


CF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by unanimous consent, 
I am including in my present remarks 
my statement relative to the partition of 
Ireland which is part of the record of 
proceedings before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Among the witnesses who testified 
were my old friends, Charles T. Rice, a 
classmate of mine at Fordham Univer- 
sity, and Richard Dalton, an old-time 
resident of Bronx County, N. Y., a large 
portion of which is in my congressional 
district. My statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to express to you 
and to the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs my appreciation for giving 
me this opportunity to make a statement 
with respect to House Resolution 270, intro- 
duced by our distinguished colleague, Hon. 
Joun E, Focarty, of Rhode Island, and hav- 
, to do with the partition of Ireland. I 
am thoroughly in favor of the resolution. It 
s my considered opinion that the resolution 
bodies that great American principle of 
» right of self-determination of all na- 
and that being so fundamental an 
in principle it should be quickly and 
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guished committee. I have no doubt that it 
will be overwhelmingly passed by the House. 
It indeed seems strange to me that there 
hould be any opposition to this resolution. 
founded in justice. There is no reason 
a foreign power like Great Britain 
should say to its small neighbor to the west 
that you may have your freedom except as 
the people of six counties of your nation, 
and those people must remain under the 
iomination of Great Britain. 
Ireland is an entity; it always has been 
hd it always will be. Naturally and geo- 
pl y it is an entity with the people 
verwh igly of the same national origin. 
Ireland has always resented the imposition 
upon ker of the force of British arms. She 
ver been conquered by the British be- 
her national spirit and her national 
tity have ever been bulwarks against 
foreign subjugation. 
It is as unseemly for the British to carve 
ut six counties from the Irish nation as it 
vould have been for the United States, when 
nted independence to the Philippines, 
ve carved out from those heroic islands 
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Mindanao, Cebu, or any other part of this 
new Pacific republic. 

In spirit Ireland has been a republic since 
1798 when the first Irish Republic was ini- 
tially proclaimed by united Irishmen. On 
Easter Monday of 1916 the same spirit that 
had moved Irishmen more than a century 
previously again brought forth, and for the 
second time proclaimed the Irish Republic. 
There remained, however, the recurrence of 
that memorable date in the year 1949, for 
the Republic of Ireland to be internationally 
recognized as such. During the intervening 
years between these two later dates the voice 
of Ireland was not unheard in the councils 
of the world. Unfortunately it was un- 
heeded. Had the strong protestations of 
DeValera not fallen upon the deaf ears of 
the nations of the world when he denounced 
the invasion of Ethiopia by Mussolini and 
the criminal attacks of the Japanese in Man- 
churia, perhaps World War II would have 
been averted. The Irish Prime Minister 
knew what it meant to have his small coun- 
try invaded. He likewise knew that if the 
great nations of the world chose, as they did, 
to disregard the fundamentals of nation- 
hood and permit a government to be im- 
posed upon a people, contrary to their 
wishes, that the result would inevitably lead 
to further outrages and final war. 

It is a strange commentarv that the one 
nation who raised her voice for justice for 
Ethiopia and Manchuria should now be ex- 
cluded from the council of the world, the 
United Nations, by the veto of communistic 
Russia. It is likewise a strange commentary 
that this one nation that is so essential to the 
defense of western Europe should be com- 
pelled to refrain from joining the partner- 
ship of the Atlantic Pact because to do so 
would have meant the unthinkable recogni- 
tion by the Irish Government of the right 
of Britain to superimpose her will upon a 
portion of the Irish people, and refuse to 
them the right of self-determination in con- 
jugation with their fellow countrymen. 

Great Britain may delay the day but she 
cannot evade the day when all Ireland shall 
be united as one nation. Despite 12 gener- 
ations of oppression and degradation under 
British rule, and despite programs of con- 
fiscation, exile, and death, the freedom and 
national integrity of the Irish nation will 
extend, not only to 26 counties but to all of 
her counties. Those places in the six sepa- 
rated counties that have been hallowed by 
Irish faith and Irish ties will once again ke 
part of the Irish nation. When partition is 
ended Armagh will be what it has always 
been—a part of Ireland and not of Britain— 
and so with other places in Ireland made 
sacred by Irish sacrifice and Irish blood. 

To partition Ireland, Britain had to com- 
mit two crimes—one, the partition of Ireland 
itself; the other, the partition of Ulster. 

In order for the puppet government of 
Northern Ireland to exist, it was necessary 
that the British Parliament cut off from 
Ulster the counties of Donegal, Cavan, and 
Monaghan. By no other way than by this 
exclusion from the operation of the act of 
partition could the dominant position of 
the Unionist majority around Belfast be 
continued. 

Mr. Chairman, if self-determination is to 
be granted to any people, it should be 
granted to the people of Ireland because the 
country meets every requirement of a united 
government. 
lished tests that bear me out. Ireland’s 
natural boundaries are not man-made, but 
God-given. The Irish Sea is more of a 
boundary than the line that separates Can- 
ada from the United States. In its second 
test Ireland has a national history. I ven- 
ture to say that no nation can claim a longer 
national history. Finally, the inhabitants of 
the island are of the same race, the same 


There are three well-estab-. 
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color, and speak the same language. It is 
true that there is a disparity of religion, but 
if differences of religion are grounds for na- 
tional partition, then, indeed, there would 
be few nations in the world. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, permit me to 
urge, with all the sincerity at my command, 
that your distinguished committee favorably 
report the Fogarty resolution so that the 
House of Representatives might record its 
belief that all nations shall have the right 
of self-determination and that the Repub- 
lic of Ireland should embrace the entire ter- 
ritory of Ireland unless the clear majority 
of all of the people of Ireland, in a free 
plebiscite, determine and declare to the 
contrary. 





What Is the Difference? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore granted, 
I am inserting an editorial in the Rec- 
oRD which appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal under date of June 5, 1959: 

Wuat Is THE DIFFERENCE? 


We pose the question: Who is more dan- 
gerous to the welfare of the Nation if left 
free to go his way, an uncaught race-track 
gambler or an undetected disloyal or un- 
trustworthy public servant? 

This question, to which the answer ought 
to be obvious, is pertinent because of the 
fact that President Truman recently denied 
a congressional investigating committee full 
access to Government records when it sought 
to prohe charges of espionage yet he now 
throws open the records to another com- 
mittee probing charges of gambling. 

To track down and break up an alleged 
gambling syndicate, the President has au- 
thorized the opening of income-tax records 
in spite of the long tradition that these rec- 
ords be kept confidential and not be used 
as a general catch-all for other misdemean- 
ors. He is also reported to have urged all 
agencies of the Government to cooperate 
with the investigating committee. 

But to track down graver charges of im- 
proper security by Government employees, 
and still graver charges of some outright dis- 
loyalty, the President offers little help. His 
attitude is that the records of the FBI and 
other interested agencies in loyalty cases are 
closed. What is contained in these records 
is small business of Congress. 

Now, the interest of the administration in 
putting an end to a gambling ring, if such 
exists, is highly commendable. If a congres- 
sional committee, with the assistance of the 
executive branch, can expose such a crime 
syndicate and put its members behind bars, 
it will have performed a signal service. 

But is this more or less vital than the ex- 
posure of a spy ring, if such exists, and put- 
ting its members behind bars? 

Mr. Truman has defended his refusal to 
cooperate with the spy probe on the grounds 
that Congress ought not to go around mak- 
ing blanket investigations—“fishing” expedi- 
tions, he called them—which invade citizens’ 
privacy and might unjustly besmirch some 
citizens’ characters. 

Yet the gambling probe, with which he will 
cooperate, is likewise a blanket investigation. 
Many individual income-tax records will be 
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scrutinized merely on suspicion; the indi- 
viduals will be questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned merely on suspicion. Here, too, men 
who may be innocent will be grilled simply 
because they associate with some unsavory 
characters. And here, too, the victims will 
scream about “guilt by association.” 

The fact of the matter, of course, is that 
the so-called blanket investigation upon rea- 
sonable grounds is as old as the English 
common law. It is the principle of the grand 
jury, and it is a principle of great value to 
the common welfare. 

Why, then, the distinction between one 
probe and another? There is none in law 
or logic, and the puzzled citizem will have to 
search for it elsewhere. The suspicion grows 
that while in one case the administration 
welcomes distracting headlines, in the other 
it dares not permit exposure. 





Wake Up America! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the many Wake Up America programs 
sponsored by the Benevolent Protective 
Order of Elks was held at State College, 
Pa., May 25, 1950. 

The program was preceded by a color- 
ful parade which traversed the streets of 
State College, the line of March ending 
in the high school stadium where several 
hundred persons were in attendance. 

It was my distinct honor to participate 
in the splendid patriotic program and 
to deliver the following address: 


Mr. Chairman, Exalted Ruler, brother Elks, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I consider it a high 
honor to have the privilege of participating 
in the first annual Wake Up America program 
sponsored by the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks. 

As a member of the Altoona lodge, No. 
102 (BPOE), I have long been familiar with 
the great effort of the Elks in promoting love 
of country which, in other words, is un- 
adulterated patriotism. 

This annual observance of Wake Up Amer- 
ica is very timely and takes its place along- 
side the annual Flag Day cegebrations spon- 
sored for many years by the Elks throughout 
the United States. 

I want to commend the officers and mem- 
bers of the State College Lodge of Elks for 
joining with other units of our great or- 
ganization in a concerted effort to arouse the 
American people during these trying and 
perilous days. 

‘This demonstration of patriotism is typical 
of the type manifested daily by members of 
the Elk fraternity. It is Americanism pure 
and ‘undefiled, and, not the watered-down 
version of patriotism that some supposedly 
good Americans are content to call love of 
country. 

When I accepted your kind invitation to 
participate in this Wake Up America pro- 
gram, I did so because I wanted to make my 
contribution to your efforts to arouse the 
American people to the fact that the Amer- 
ican form of Government is being challenged, 
as never before, and in a cunning and deceit- 
ful manner. 

Since the close of World War I, many of 
us have watched the growth of communism 


and have warned our fellow citizens of what 
was taking place. Yes, many of us have been 
accused of being Red baiters and of seeing 
a Red behind every tree. Great patriotic or- 
ganizations, including the Elks, have been 
ridiculed because they have pointed their 
finger at communism on the march. 

I say to you, in all sincerity, it is time for 
America to wake up. 

The fact is that while we meditate upon 
our standard of living, and work and pray 
for peace, Russia overruns the world. Al- 
ready she has gone farther, taken more terri- 
tory, and enslaved more people than Ger- 
many had done when we were drawn into 
World War II. 

Czechoslavakia, China, Poland, Bulgaria, 
and half of Germany already have been swal- 
lowed; Jugoslavia, Malaya, Finland, and For- 
mosa are almost within the Russian bear’s 
paws. How far does it go until we are next? 

The Russian aim, apparently, is not war, at 
least not in the foreseeable future. 

Judging from their established pattern, the 
Soviets hope to exhaust us economically and 
then destroy us by subversive force. 

Since the close of World War II, one fact 
has become increasingly clear. Communist 
aggression stands as an ominous threat to 
world peace. 

We have lived so long in the atmosphere 
of cold war that unrest and chaos are taken 
for granted. 

Communist seizure of China was virtually 
unopposed. Indeed, free nations have offi- 
cially recognized the puppet government of 
Red China. This regrettable action is de- 
plored by every red-blooded American. The 
Communist tactic of seizing free, sovereign 
governments stands as a direct violation of 
the spirit, if not the letter, of United Nations’ 
Charter. 

We Americans would do well to give heed to 
our position on the Soviet timetable of ag- 
gression. No one—with average intelli- 
gence—could believe that America is immune 
from Red expansion. 

In the 1930’s we were aroused by the 
marching slogan of the Nazis: “Today, we 
rule Germany; tomorrow, the world.” Bitter 
experience, the blood at Anzio, Normandy, 
and Iwo Jima, burned deeply in our minds 
the significant lesson that tyrants love to 
brag about their plans. 

On this occasion, when we implore America 
to wake up, that lesson rings in our ears. It 
forces us to examine the boasts of our mod. 
ern tyrants. 

In every issue of Communist dogma, under 
the title “Problems of Leninism,” published 
over the signature of Stalin, appears this 
basic belief: “It is inconceivable that the 
Soviet Republic should continue for a long 
period side by side with imperialistic states.” 

Stalin continued, by saying, “Ultimately, 
one or the other must conquer. Meanwhile, 
@ number of terrible clashes between the 
Soviet Republic and capitalist states will be 
inevitable,” he suid. 

That statement of Communist philosophy 
has been repeated many times since the close 
of World War II. The leaders of Russia have 
not only emphasized their goal of world 
domination, they have predicted the doom 
of all other political systems—especially 
capitalism. 

On May 2, 1950, in a speech in New York 
City, Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, in speak- 
ing of the presence of subversive persons in 
the United States, said: 

“The subversive elements are utilizing 
America’s tolerance as a cloak to plan and to 
commit crimes, which, when successful, de- 
stroy the very tolerance which enabled them 
to gain their victories. 

“They use tolerance as a springboard for 
infamy, deceit, and intolerance, These ele- 
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ments which would destroy American |j 
are today at work in America.” 

The FBI director also told his audience 
that: “The times demand candid and forth. 
right words. Communists have been, and are 
today, at work within the very gates ‘of 
America. 

“There are few walks in American life 
which they do not traverse. Their allegiancs 
is to Moscow; their hopes are spurred by the 
writings of Marx and Lenin, not Jefferson 
Madison, and Lincoln; their enthusiasm is 
whetted by expediency and deceit; not toler. 
ance and brotherhood. 

“Godless materialism is the idol of c m- 
munism, and the destruction of the God f 
our fathers is their goal,” said Director 
Hoover. 


He deplored the fact that many unthink- 
ing Americans scoff at the menace of com- 
munism and attempt to laugh off the fact 
that such a destructive force has a member- 
ship in the United States of approximately 
55,000 and that behind this force of traitor- 
ous Communists stand a half million fellow 
travelers and sympathizers ready to do the 
Communist bidding. 

The FBI chief emphasized that “these 
Communist influences practice their double- 
dealing, double-minded, double-tongued, and 
double-faced tactics on all fronts of our 
American life, whether it be in politics, in 
labor, in the press, in radio, in motion pic- 
tures, in the schools, or even in some of our 
churches,” said J. Edgar Hoover. 

He warned Americans not to be misled by 
those who try to calm us by the statement 
that the Communist Party in the United 
States is not large in membership, or that 
they have not polled a large number of votes 
in an election. 

“This line of talk,” Mr. Hoover said, “is 
voiced by the ignorant and the apologists and 
appeasers of communism in our country in an 
effort to minimize the dangers of these sub- 
versives in our midst. 

“In some places where there are only one 
or two men working the Communists cause, 
more results are obtained than where they 
have larger organizations,” said J. Edzar 
Hoover. 

He continued by saying: “The thought of a 
Soviet United States is at once revolting to 
every right-thinking American. 

“We have seen the Communists at work 
and have observed the application of their 
principles sufficiently to know what would 
happen here if they succeeded in the attain- 
ment of their objectives. 

“If every American faced the reality of 
what the fulfillment of the Communist cb- 
jective would mean to him—he would be 
inspired to work harder to preserve the indi- 
vidual liberty and freedom which is part 
and parcel of our American way of life.” 

I have given you excerpts from the Now 
York speech on May 2 of Hon. J. Eaga! 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
Investigation, because he is a recognized ®u- 
thority on communism and subversive infu- 
ences in the United States. 

In addition, his timely admonitions are 4 
stern warning to sympathizers and appe 
of communism who try to iull us to slecp ! 
charging that vigilant Americans who ferre' 
out subversives are afflicted with a bad ¢ 
of the jitters. 

The poor deluded Americans who pedd:e 
such a line are, whether they realiz 
not, dupes of Moscow. “Let us not be 
hysterical,” is their chant. 

This phrase is Red propaganda of the 
brightest hue and it is uttered by prominceh 
persons who are entrusted with the respon- 
sibility of molding young minds, and wh are 
supposed to be above the average in Intel 
gence, 
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The hysteria chant is directed to all Ameri- 
cans Who insist that Communists, fellow- 
travelers, pinksters, and parlor Bolshevists 
should be unmasked and not allowed to pose 
as simon-pure Americans. 

This hysteria propaganda is directed in the 
hope that it will depict America as a land of 
fanatics full of fear and panic and that all 
American citizens are living under a reign 
of constant terror in their daily lives. 

The real objective is to divert attention 
from the Moscow gospel of hate and to dis- 
courage just criticism of the Communists in 
the United States. 

To attain this objective we are asked to 
ignore communism as a menace to this Na- 
tion, and instead to shed tears for so-called 
intellectuals and self-styled liberals in our 
midst who are labeled as “martyrs” and vic- 
tims of a Red scare, 

I think you will agree that we Americans 
are a tolerant people when you recall the 
numerous spy rings and the traitorous ac- 
tions of the Coplans, Eislers, Fuchs, and the 
12 New York Commies, and Alger Hiss. 

These are only a few of the parasites in 
our midst who have been brought to trial. 

Yes; we have more patience than Job in 
dealing with subversive elements and when 

ur American blood boils at the thought of 

these traitorous characters, it is not a case 
f hysterics, but it is the revulsion we feel 
when we think of the treatment accorded a 
nation whose sons have shed blood on every 
continent in the belief they were on a mis- 
sion of universal peace, 

If we are foolish enough to allow ourselves 
to be rocked to sleep while being told in baby- 
sitter fashion of the Moscow version of the 
little boy who cried, “Wolf! Wolf!” and by 
so doing spurn the advice of Hon. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, then we are first-class morons 
and we deserve the fate in store for us from 
our decision to trade our American liberty 
and freedom for a double-barreled portion 
of intellectual hog wash with its genuine 
Moscow flavor. 

There is one happy and redeeming charac- 
teristic of the American people that the 
phony liberals overlook and that is the abil- 
ity to detect an assault on the American form 
of government as soon as the pattern of the 
attack becomes obvious. 

Already the rank and file of American 
citizenship is aroused over the treacherous 
conduct of many in our midst and you can 
be sure that they are not going to adopt a 
complacent attitude in dealing with these 
shyster Americans. 

Who will deny that the world situation 
overshadows every other consideration in our 
lives today in importance and yet our actions 
are weak and inadequate. We need a bold 
program of action equal to the task and up 
with the times. 

We need to purge the Communists not just 
from key positions in Government offices, 
but from everywhere. The plea of freedom 
of speech for Communists is nonsense, be- 
cause they intend to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and that is 
treason. 

We need to double our world propaganda 
activities to carry the story of freedom to all 
peoples. 

We need a rebirth of the spirit of our 





fathers who founded this country. 
We need their courage, their common 
sense, and their concern for the common 


good of decent people. 

We need to go forward together with the 
conviction of free people and with the spirit 
of humanity to meet the challenge that Com- 
munist dictatorship now makes against our 
religion, our freedom, our flag, and our very 


lives, 


Yes, America must wake up if we are to 


survive, 
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Was Potsdam a Success? 





REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, President Truman did not fool the 
American people when he told Secretary 
Acheson that the London Conference was 
the most successful meeting since Pots- 
dam. Apparently he is unaware of the 
crimes that were committed in the name 
of the Potsdam Conference which he 
headed as Commander in Chief in July 
and August of 1945. 

It is true that Mr. Truman, as succes- 
sor to our war President, inherited the 
political sins of the Yalta and the Quebec 
Conferences, but it is not possible that 
he has forgotten the havoc and chaos 
that flowed from them. 

Mr. Speaker, so that the record may 
be straight on the “success” of Potsdam, 
I call attention to a few incidents that 
have happened since that unfortunate 
meeting: 

First. It confirmed and approved the 
sell-out of China to Communist Russia 
of Manchuria, Korea, and the Kuriles. 
China had no notice of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin deal until 1 year later. 
Success? 

Second. It confirmed and approved the 
double cross of the liberty-loving Polish 
people by insisting that certain boun- 
daries be changed to accommodate the 
demands of Stalin. And further, the 
Conference insisted that a provisional 
coalition government be _ established, 
which ultimately led to Communist 
control of the political and economic life 
of the Polish people. Success? 

Third. It was the Potsdam meeting 
that inaugurated the diabolical Morgen- 
thau plan with the following results: 

(a) Millions of people were robbed, 
raped, turned out of their homes, forced 
into slavery, tortured, starved, driven to 
suicide, and killed. Is this success? 

(b) Dismantled German industrial 
plants that had no connection with the 
war and permitted the Soviet to take and 
ship heavy industries: to Russia at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. The 
total cost was many millions of dollars, 
and dismantling still continues. Is this 
success? 

(c) It cut from Germany 30 percent of 
its arable land producing 25 percent of 
its food, with the result that the United 
States was called upon to furnish food 
to starving people. Is this success? 

(d) It approved the most inhuman 
dumping operation in history by Rus- 
sia, in the uprooting and expulsion into 
Germany of 14,000,000 defenseless refu- 
gees from the Sudetenland, Austria, 
Hungary, and Poland. It crammed at 


least 68,000,000 people into a war-rav- 
aged area smaller than Great Britain 
which could not support itself. Is this 
success? 

(e) Decreed that Germany was to be 
reduced to the status of an agricultural 
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and grazing society, notwithstanding 
that Germany prior to the war was al- 
most wholly industrialized. Is this suc- 
cess? 

(f) It authorized the Nuremberg trials 
of alleged war criminals and found many 
guilty by virtue of association, thereby 
setting a precedent unheard of in Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence. Is this success? 

(g) It failed to insist upon the release 
of war prisoners contrary to the rules 
of war and international law. Unknown 
thousands are still held by Russia for 
slave-labor purposes. Is this success? 

Fourth. At Potsdam, Mr. Truman, his 
State Department, and his military lead- 
ers, agreed to a plan which resulted in 
Russia setting up a blockade of Berlin 
that denied access to that city of Amer- 
ican and British personnel. The Berlin 
airlift became necessary thereafter at 
a cost of millions of dollars to American 
taxpayers and the loss of American lives 
in that operation. Who was responsible 
for that fiasco, Mr. Speaker? The Presi- 
dent was then Commander in Chief and 
it was his responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Potsdam Confer- 
ence was a success as the President said, 
then we can only hope and pray that 
Mr. Acheson’s mission to Europe last 
month will never reach the same level; 
it was a new low in the history of our 
country. Even the Washington Post, in 
an editorial on May 31, 1950, referred 
to that meeting as “the flat, stale, and 
unprofitable Potsdam agreement.” The 
Post has never been anti-New Deal. So 
Potsdam must be recorded as a rank 
failure and not a success as Mr. Truman 
intimated. 





Ireland Must Be One and Indivisible 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1950 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent visit of Sir Basil Brooke, Prime Min- 
ister of Northern Ireland, to the United 
States and Canada should serve to re- 
focus the attention of the American 
people on the subject of partition in 
Ireland. 

At this point, it seems to me, the Irish 
and Irish-Americans can use all the sup- 
port they can raise to secure complete 
unity and freedom for Ireland. My co- 
religionists and myself, perhaps more 
than other groups, can readily appre- 
ciate the intensity of feeling which par- 
tition has generated in the hearts of the 
Irish and in those of Irish antecedents 
everywhere. Ireland to them will al- 
ways be the little bit of heaven that 
dropped from out the sky one day and 
never, while they are conscious, will they 
be reconciled ‘to what they consider Eng- 
land’s occupation of their six northern 
counties. The Irish have not been nig- 
gard in their support of Jewish aspira- 
tions in Palestine and I believe it is due, 
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in part, to their own historic struggle for 
freedom and independence. They, too, 
have long felt the yoke of an oppressor. 

It has occurred to me that some of 
my constituents, absorbed as they have 
been in a similar struggle in Palestine, 
may have lost sight temporarily of this 
problem which has bedeviled the Irish. 
To them, the establishment of the Re- 
public of Ireland may mean the end of 
the matter. To the Irish nothing could 
be further from the truth. The Exter- 
nal Relations Act was repealed in De- 
cember 1948, but as a tribyte to the en- 
shrined heroes of the abortive Easter 
Monday Rebellion of 1916, the proclama- 
tion of the Irish Republic was delayed 
until Easter Monday of 1949. Then, 
jubilantly, Ireland severed its last direct 
tie with the British Crown. For the first 
time in 795 years, Ireland was inde- 
pendent in law as wellasinfact. As the 
saying goes, it was a great day for the 
Irish and they enjoyed it to the hilt. 
They could be safe in the thought that 
they were rid of the hated Black and 
Tans for good. The Irish could now un- 
furl the precious tricolor anywhere at 
any time, without reprisal. At long last, 
Pease and the martyrs who died with 
him were vindicated. In celebration, 
thousands upon thousands streamed into 
Dublin’s fair city. Friendship with 


touching message from England’s King 
George was joyfully received. Pope Pius 
sent his blessing. It is said only De Va- 
lera frowned. “Public rejoicing is out 
of place,” said he, “‘as iong as our country 
remains partitioned.” 

You might well ask, “Why partition?” 
It must make as little sense to you as it 
does to the natives of Ireland. I shall 
try here to summarize the background of 
this proklem, as gathered from Irish 
sources of information. 

Until the second decade of this cen- 
tury, Ireland had always been regarded 
as a national unit, until the British Gov- 
ernment maneuvered a very irregular 
division, due to a struggle for power be- 
tween the two big political parties in 
Britain, the Liberals and the Tories. The 
Liberals were committed to self-govern- 
ment in Ireland and the Tories were 
violently opposed. As the Irish tell it, 
the Tories decided to kill two birds with 
one stone and used the pronosed grant 
of home rule to Ireland to drive the Lib- 
erals from office. The British Tory 
leaders visited northeast Ulster, agitated 
the majority, armed the rank and file, 
and faced the Liberals witha crisis. The 
Liberals, rather than leave office, solved 
the dilemma by abundoning their pledges 
to Ireland and their own self-govern- 
meht bill, and adopted the expedient of 
partition. 

For more than 4 years prior to Decem- 
ber 1918, <2veral British efforts were 
inade to secure Irish acceptance for some 
plan of dismemberment but all such 
negotiations broke down. On December 
14, 1918, a general election was held in 
which the whole of Ireland participated. 
The issue was whether Ireland, exercis- 
ing the right to self-determination, pro- 
claimed by the victors in World War I, 
would deciare her independence and set 
up a national legislation. The election 
was neld under British law and was car- 


ried out while a British army occupied 
the whole island. The result was over- 
whelmingly in favor of national inde- 
pendence. Excluding the universities, 
there were 101 parliamentary electoral 
divisions in Ireland. Seventy-eight of 
these declared for independence and 
only 23 against. In view of this trend, 
the elected representatives of the people 
assembled in Dublin on January 21, 1919, 
declared Ireland an independent nation 
and established a government and legis- 
lature. 

But Britain refused to accept the right 
of the Irish people to make laws for 
themselves, and by the imposition of 
martial law, by the use of the Black and 
Tans, set off a systematic wave of ter- 
rorism which will live long in the Irish 
memory as well as that of the world. 
But the Irish people held tenaciously to 
their bitterly won progress and it was 
then that the British Parliament in 1920, 
passed the act dividing Ireland into two 
parts. The British then sought to im- 
pose their own governmental institu- 
tions on each part, through the use of 
an army of occupation. 

The enforcement of such a settlement 
was rejected by five-sixths of Ireland. 
Britain succeeded, in Belfast, in setting 
up a separate government for the six 
northeastern counties. 

In sctting up this separate government 
in Ulster, Britain not only defied the 
democratically expressed will of the 
Irish people, but also the majority in- 
side the selected area. The Tories of the 
northeast of Ulster were opposed to self- 
government for Ireland and to separation 
from Britain, but they were opposed also 
to the division of their country. While 
they accepted the separate government 
and parliament when set up, thereby 
accepting partition, at no time did they 
desire it as a solution. 

You cannot expect an Irishman to 
view dispassionately the cutting up of 
his homeland any more than you could 
expect a mother to remain calm while 
some intruder in her home hacked away 
at her child. They cannot be expected 
to remain quiescent when they regard 
the obstinate, greedy domination of the 
six counties by a small clique of rich men 
who gained their power by force and 
fraud and maintain it by discrimination 
and gerrymandering  constitutencies. 
Such practices justify any degree of 
Irish bitterness. The six-county area 
cut off in 1920 had never existed before 
as an entity in history, politics, or eco- 
nomics. It was not Ulster, which is a 
Province of nine counties. It had no 
natural boundaries or unity within 
itself. The Tories—whose existence was 
made the excuse for partition—were in 
a majority in a continuous area not as 
large as two of the counties, with smaller 
concentrations in other parts of the six 
counties. Their strength lay principally 
in Belfast, in County Antrim, and in the 
northern half of County Down. 

It is the solid contention of the Irish 
that in the rest of the area, taken as a 
block—four and a half counties out of 
the six—there was and still is a majority 
for independence. 

When partition was first imposed, the 
population of the six counties was 1,250,- 
000. More than half of this population 
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occupied Belfast, Antrim, and half of 
Down. In this area the political diyj- 
sion was 552,000 Tories to 149,000 Na- 
tioralists. In the other four and a half 
counties, there were 281,000 Nationalists 
and 268,009 Tories. These figures tel] 
the story. The numerical strength of 
the Tories in the one and a half counties 
would enable them to outvote perma. 
nently the Nationalist majority in the ad- 
joining four and a half counties. Given 
a chance to vote, Armagh, Derry, For- 
managh, Tyrone, and southern Down 
would as a bloc have declared for union 
with free Ireland. However, they were 
given no such choice. To make escur. 
ance doubly sure, the British statute 
which partitioned Ireland added to the 
corner in which the Tory votes were con- 
centrated as much Nationalist territory 
as it was believed those Tory votes could 
alwars dominate. 

In separating the northeast from the 
rest of Ireland, Britain intended to hold 
a part of Ireland in pursuance of her im- 
perial policy. In May 1949, the British 
Government introduced legislation 
known as the Ireland Act to determine 
the position of Irish citizens in Britain 
following the repeal of the External Re- 
lations Act by tho Irish Parliament. 
Into this act, the British Government 
deliberately inserted a clause designed to 
endow the partition of Ireland with an 
abiding permanency. 

The British already had the power to 
prolong partition. They themselves hold 
the border with a chain of British cus- 
toms posts and customs officials. British 
armed forces occupy the six counties and 
the British treasury levies and collects 
some 90 percent of the total tax revenue, 
thereby exercising a great influence on 
the finances of the area. 

Not content with these powers, the 
British Government put into the Ireland 
Act, the following, as an additional! bar- 
rier to the reunification of Ireland: 

Parliament (i. e., the British Parliament) 
hereby declares that Northern Ireland re- 
mains part of His Majesty's dominions and 
of the United Kingdom and affirm that in 
no event will Northern Ireland or any part 
thereof cease to be part of His Majesty's 
dominions and of the United Kingdom with- 
out the consent of the Parliament of North- 
ern Ireland. 


It should be stressed that the area 
electing the parliament was carefully 
designed to insure that the nationalists 
and others who stand for the unity of 
Ireland would never win a parliamentary 
majority. The Belfast region, although 
only one-third of the area, elects 34 
members of the house of 52. oF 

Further, the Ireland Act speci‘ically 
prevents the people of the six countics 
from deciding the issue. An amendment 
leaving the decision to the pcople and 
not to the parliament was rejected by 
the British Government. This has been 
the British policy since partition was ‘m- 
posed and Mr. Lloyd George in 1916, ina 
secret letter, stated that partition must 
continue even if the majority in the cut- 
off area wished it to end. Britain has 
always ignored any suggestion of ho!ains 
a plebiscite on the issue of parvtion, 
just as she ignored the will of the Irish 
people in imposing partition. 

In the Ireland Act the British provice 
themselves with two vetoes on Irish unity. 
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One through their own Parliament, at 
Westminster, and one through the Par- 
liament they forced on Belfast. 

The Irish make a telling point of the 
inzenuity of this system which enables 
British statesmen to insure that parti- 
tion continues and at the same time to 
assert that the matter is really one for 
the Irish to settle among themselves. 
The antidemocratic nature of the parti- 
tionist clause was so evident that 140 
members of the British Government 
Party, risking political repercussions for 
themselves, refused to vote for the act 
in the critical division. The bill passed, 
but not until nearly 200 members of all 
parties, with a very large proportion from 
Labor, had failed to endorse the clause 
which makes the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland sole arbiter of any change. 

Complaint now rises not from the orig- 
inal act, as I understand it, but from 
the fact that it has never been repealed. 
It has been reinforced with restraints 
through the years. For instance, the 
Northern Ireland Minister of Home Af- 
fairs, or any police officer to whom he 
delegates power, May suppress any pub- 
lic meeting or newspapers merely by 
“proclaiming” it. This year St. Patrick’s 
Day parades were banned jin Northern 
Ireland and protest was so widespread, 
we now have Sir Basil Brooke publicly 
stating that he should not be blamed 
for the affair. 

The St. Patrick’s Day parades were banned 
by British home office, said he, because Na- 
tionalist element in North wanted to march 
into a Loyalist village. 


I guess any reason is better than no 
reason, to Sir Basil Brooke. ’ 

A flagrant manipulation of the elector- 
al boundaries has been permitted to the 
effect that where Nationalists are in a 
majority they can secure only a minor- 
ity of the representation. For instance, 
Derry is the second city of importance 
in the partitioned area. For that reason 
the Tories were determined that the Na- 
tionalists would not represent it in Par- 
liament. They so gerrymandered the 
boundaries as to create a new “city di- 
vision,” cutting the city itself in two, 
and bringing in a huge rural area. The 
excluded part of the city was then placed 
in another constituency. In district 
after district it is thus made impossible 
for the Nationalist majority to elect a 
majority of the local representatives. 
The Tory minorities are given substan- 
tial majorities of the seats on county 
councils, urban district councils and 
rural district councils in areas where the 
population is predominantly Nationalist. 

Naturally this policy is encouraged by 
the British Government. A recent bill 
changed the qualification required of 
local electors. It gave those with prop- 
erty several votes and deprived many 
with lower incomes of the single vote 
they had. As the bill was going through 
the Belfast Parliament, a member of the 
administration admitted that its purpose 
was to prevent Nationalist voters, where 
they formed the majority, from con- 
trolling their own public boards. 

All Ireland has a _ population of 
4.248.165. Eighty percent of that popu- 
lation want Ireland to be one national 
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unit. All Ireland has 32 counties. Of 
these a block of 30 counties, with an area 
of over 80 percent, want Ireland to be 
one national unit. 

No one has truly benefited from par- 
tition, least of all the British, inasmuch 
as their policy in Northern Ireland has 
placed them in a wholly untenable moral 
position. She has pursued in Ireland 
tactics she has deplored in use against 

eoples elsewhere. She has served to 
create and maintain a festering sore in 
an island so adjacent to her own that 
the continuance of the injury seems to 
be the height of national folly. Britain 
is as dependent on the production of 
Ireland as she is sustained from that in 
Scotland and Wales. 

The argument is raised that Ulster 
has a higher standard of living than 
Ireland on the average. Between World 
Wars I and II the economic situation in 
the cut-off area was so bad that the 
British Government listed the region as 
depressed area No. 1, worse even than 
the mining towns in South Wales. As 
the postwar boom subsides signs of eco- 
nomic depression are returning. 

The Government of the Republic of 
Ireland has made very substantial prog- 
ress in encouraging industry. Schools 
and hospitals have been built. A huge 
power plant in Limerick has harnessed 
the river Shannon and will eventually 
provide electricity to the whole country. 
Newspapers are well-circulated, and the 
people are well-informed. Unemploy- 
ment is low and farm prices are up. It 
is believed that the Irish would be ready 
and willing to fight with the west. Al- 
though exponents of communism today 
flourish in many countries, there are 
few Communists in Ireland. It is ab- 
normal and highly unsatisfactory for 
a small island to be split in two perma- 
nently in a world where unity is becom- 
ing more and more desirable. As for 
Ireland as a whole, this disruption of 
the country prevents the fullest develop- 
ment of the nation’s resources through 
coordinated efforts on the part of all. 
Partition causes energy that would other- 
wise go to the building up of the country 
to be devoted to righting a wrong no 
group can suffer quietly. 

The pattern of partition has persisted 
too long. It cannot be stressed too often 
that no rivers or mountains divide Ulster 
from the rest of Ireland. The frontiers 
established are highly artificial, cutting 
through streets, farms, town lands and 
even houses. Such an unnatural and 
fabricated line of demarcation is mon- 
strous. It is obvious no British Govern- 
ment, no matter what its party com- 
position, will lift a finger to end it. Yet 
the people in the Republic of Ireland are 
possessed of a passionate conviction that 
Ireland will once again be united. That 
their devotion to this ideal has not 
slackened was reaffirmed only recently by 
the Minister of External Affairs, Mr. 
Sean MacBride. He claimed that what- 
ever party differences might exist on 
matters of internal policy, all the parties 
in the state were loyally cooperating 
with a firm determination that this time 
they would not allow any internal differ- 
ences to hinder the progress of the na- 
tion or to weaken their effort. 
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Partition is the sole remaining issue 
between Ireland and Great Britain today. 
In commenting on the recent Ireland 
bill when introduced in the British Par- 
liament, Minister of External Affairs 
MacBride voiced his chagrin about re- 
ports to the effect that the State Depart- 
ment in Washington had stated that 
American policy would not allow Presi- 
dent Truman to intervene between Ire- 
land and Britain to secure the ending of 
partition. He further stated: 

I am fully aware that that has always been 
the attitude of the State Department. * * * 
I cannot help, however, regretting that the 
leading democratic republic in the world, 
should not at least take an interest in and 
assist in ending the situation which, in 
addition to being undemocratic, is danger- 
ous and damaging to the unity whica should 
exist in the democratic world. 


The statement of Minister of External 
Affairs MacBride is eminently sound. 

It does seem that the leading democ- 
racy in the world, the United Siates, 
should take a decisive step to right an 
obvious injustice. There is now pending 
in the Congress House Resolution No. 
270, introduced by my distinguished col- 
league from Rhode Island, Mr. Focarrty. 
This resolution states in part: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this House 
of Representatives that the Republic of 
Ireland should embrace the entire territory 
of Ireland unless the clear majority of all 
of the people of Ireland, in a free plebiscite, 
determine and declare to the contrary. 


I am in thorough accord with this 
resolution and shall support it to the 
mth degree. I believe it should have 
the unqualified support of all the Mem- 
bers of the House. 





Welcome, Veep, to Louisiana 
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HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous authority to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
I wish to submit an editorial from the 
Southwest Citizen, published in the 
largest city in my district, Lake Charles, 
La., in connection with the recent visit 
of Vice President BarKLey, as follows: 


WELCOME, VEEP, TO LOUISIANA 


Few national officeholders would be more 
welcome in Louisiana than the Veep, and 
the Citizen joins the rest of the State in 
wishing Vice President ALBEN BARKLEY well 
when he comes to Baton Rouge and Ham- 
mond for speeches this week. 

The Veep has brought color and life to 
an office that is altogether too often without 
it. The Nation followed his jet-propelled 
romance breathlessly, and has since accorded 
him a good will and an almost universal 
popularity that few political figures enjoy. 

He’ll make three speeches in the State— 
all at extremely important and worthy 
functions. 

He'll participate in exercises marking the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Southeastern 
Louisiana College in Hammond on Saturday, 
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May 20. That night he’ll address a gather- 
ing in New Orleans. 
lay he will be guest of honor at a 
unity-wide meeting in Baton Rouge 
under auspices of the United Jewish Appeal. 
He'll speak on “A World Mission of Mercy,” 
and will describe the American effort to re- 
pair damage to human life and freedom in 
the aft th of the war. 

Louisiana is lucky to have such a pleasant- 
spoken and distinguished visitor. We are 
giad to have him on board. 












Apnapolis and West’ Pcint 
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HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, Maj. 
Gen. Hugh J. Knerr, United States Air 
Force, retired, was, at the time of his 
retirement, the Inspector General of the 
United States Air Force. During the ex- 
istence of the Congressional Aviation 
Policy Board of the Eightieth Congress, 
General Kneer acted as alternate ad- 
viser to Gen. H. H. “Hap” Arnold. 

Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Knerr graduated 
from the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
in 1908 and served as an ensign in the 
Navy until 1912 when he transferred to 
the Coast Artillery Corps of the Army. 
He was one of those dauntless spirits 
who, in 1917, became an aviator in the 
then young and startling Air Corps. 
In 1939, while air officer of the Eighth 
Corps area, he retired as a colonel be- 
cause of physical disability incident to 
military service. However, later in that 
same year he returned to active service 
and was sent to England shortly after 
the outbreak of World War II, where he 
saw high administrative service in the 
United States strategic air forces in 
Europe. As stated above, he retired in 
1948 as Inspector General of the United 
States Air Force. 

He was associated with Gen. William 
“Billy” Mitchell and was long a parti- 
san to get air power recognized as a 
strategic weapon for the United States. 
He collaborated with General Andrews 
in furthering the doctrines of a separate 
air force in active service. 

In his work as alternate adviser to the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board, 
General Knerr contributed enormously 
through his thorough Knowledge and 
understanding of all three military 
services, having served in each. While 
strongly partisan for the recognition of 
air power as a prime strategic weapon 
for the defense of our country, he was 
thoroughly unsympathetic toward those 
who adhered to the ancient philosophy 
of the old school tie. His own service in 
all three branches of the Defense Estab- 
lishment convinced him of the need for 
unification of all of the armed forces. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I take 
pleasure in including an article by Maj. 
Gen. Hugh J. Knerr, United States Air 
Force, retired, which sets forth his ideas 
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in connection with the service schools. 
The article follows: 


Service SCHOOLS NEED New IpraAsS—THE FRO- 
FESSION OF ARMS DEMANDS CIVILIAN TRAIN= 
ING AS WELL AS MILITARY KNOWLEDGE 


(By Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Knerr, USAF, Retired) 


While we are locked in a cold war with 
a relentless antagonist, to propose the aboli- 
tion of the service academies at West Point 
and Annapolis may sound like a particularly 
virulent form of heresy. What! Abolish 
processes which gave us Grant and Lee, Dewey 
and Pershing, Arnold and MacArthur! That 
the proposal comes from a graduate of the 
Naval Academy only compounds the heresy. 

Yet is is my conviction that if we are to 
educate our military properly for the respon- 
sibilities of the air-atomic age, we should, 
indeed, abolish these venerable institutions 
as they are presently constituted. We should 
abolish them because as undergraduate 
schools they do not meet our requirements; 
they create mcre problems than they solve; 
they are relics of the age of Clausewitz and 
Mahan. 

I'll complete the heresy. The Air Force, 
instead of advocating the abolition of West 
Point and Annapolis, is now asking Congress 
to authorize a third service academy. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff support this request. I 
spent 32 years in the Air Force and supported 
most of its objectives; but on this point Iam 
in complete disagreement with the Air Force 
command. The third academy, I am con- 
vinced, would be an expensive step backward. 

I believe the time has come when we should 
deliberately and thoughtfully redesign cur 
system of military education. This is the age 
of technology. The preparation for and the 
waging of war has become an infinitely com- 
plex operation. Our military department is 
a vast and integral portion o° our economy, 
Against an enemy who may array three- 
fourths of the earth’s population against us, 
we can survive only by massive employment 
of superior technology. So the requirements 
of a military officer in 1955 and 1960 will be 
a long way from what they were in the gal- 
lant but simple days of cavalry movements 
across the plains. 

In cur military department now we have 
approximately 180,000 officers—76,080 in the 
Army, 60,600 in the Air Force, 44,000 in the 
Navy. In the peacetime future we shall 
need at least 12,000 new, young officers a year 
for active duty, and this will increase because 
technology demands a higher and higher per- 
centage of officers. 

How shall we select these officers? How 
shall we induce them to follow military ca- 
reers? How shall we train them? What can 
we wish for them in the way of education so 
that they can be entrusted safely with the 
preservation of our western heritage? 

It seems to me that the elementary re- 
quirement must be a liberal, well-rounded 
college education, Our industries seek their 
key replacements among college graduates. 
Our professional schools require academic 
degrecs of their entrants; law and medicine 
require prelaw and premedical degrees. I be- 
lieve the military must require a premilitary 
degree. 

That we must have the college graduate is 
being demonstrated daily. Even as we fought 
World War II every branch of the service 
was frantically sending officers to college; yet, 
with all this activity, the percentages of col- 
lege graduates including the service acade- 
mies, in the officers corps in 1946 were: Navy 
70 percent, Army 50 percent, Air Force 30 
percent. Today all branches, particularly 
the Army and Air Force, are struggling to 
give their officers basic college training. So 
for the future we can start with nothing less 
than the _ superior, 21-year-old _ college 
graduate. 

But each year where shall we find 12,000 
Superior 2l-year-old college graduates who 


































































want military careers? West Point and 
Annapolis currently are providing about 1. 
C00; some of these are held in service by come 
pulsory 3-year contracts; and the relative im. 
portance of academy graduates in our mili. 
tary department steadily is declining. 

Less than 10 percent of the cfficers now in 
the Air Force are from West Point or Annapo- 
lis. Our vital cperational commands like 
the Strategic Air Command and the Tactica] 
Air Command are headed respectively by 
Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, of Chio State, ang 
Maj. Gen. Willis H. Hale, who advanced from 
the ranks. Many of the Navy’s most brilliant 
young officers never saw Annapclis; and the 
same is true of the Army. 

Naturally, and for obvious reasons, most 
of the top commands were held by graduates 
of the academies. I do not disparage these 
officers; I am proud to have been one of 
them; I am aware of the historic contribu. 
tion made by the academies to the safety of 
this Nation. 

But I cannot agree that superior personal 
honor and patriotism can be instilled only 
at a service academy. In my experience the 
academy graduate has evidenced no superior 
capacity over the college graduate. In my 
own Air Force commands I have preferred 
the college graduate to the academy gradu- 
ate because the former suffered from fewer 
inhibitions, was more eager to learn, and 
more receptive to innovation. Many senior 
Officers in every branch of the service have 
agreed with this opinion; some have not, 

So to our problem of providing each year 
12,000 superior, 2l-year-old college gradu- 
ates who want military careers—to this there 
are three possible solutions, First, we can 
build the air academy and let the three acad- 
emies provide about one-eighth of the grad. 
uates and the colleges seven-eights. Sec- 
ond, we can build the air academy, expand 
the three manifold, and hope that they can 
provide most of the 12,000. Or third, we can 
abolish the academy system and adopt a new 
plan whereby the colleges will supply them 
all. 

Since the first course is the one we have 
followed until now, we are familiar with its 
disadvantages. That there is a natural con- 
flict between academy and college graduates 
is well known. Rightly or wrongly, it is 
widely believec. that the academy graduates 
control the Military Establishment and favor 
one another. So, since he is aware of this 
handicap to himself and since he has 4 nat- 
ural antipathy for military service, why 
should the superior college graduate choose 
an active military career? The very fact 
that academy graduates seem to be in con- 
trol of the military department often pre- 
vents our getting superior college grad- 
uates and forces us to take more of the in- 
ferior ones. 

The second course can be objected to on 
several] grounds. My principal objection is 
to the nature of current academy training. 

I don’t believe in educating American boys 
in a cloister. I think when you take 4 
healthy 17-year-old away from his home 
environment and shut him up for 4 years, 
whatever you teach him, you are likely to do 
him more harm than good. You couvert 
such boys into a class apart, and in an age 
when war has become total we don’t want 4 
samurai in America, 

In trying to save western civilization our 
only resource is brains. All the advantages 
of brawn and numbers are on the other s.de. 
We can forestall a war—or win one—only if 
our people have better technical educations, 
only if our military leaders are superior tech- 
nicians who are constantly finding the new 
and more effective means to enforce our will. 
I believe our colleges are more likely to pro- 
duce men of this type than are our service 
academies, 

Our academies are still placing too much 
emphasis on formal military training. In 
wars in the air-atomic age the only men who 
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need to march in step are the police. The 
yistol, the rifle, the manual of arms, squads 
east and west—all these are useful only to 
the police who establish order after the deci- 
sion of war has been gained with atomic and 
piological weapons. West Point and Annap- 
olis are institutions where the technical 
training of individuals is made secondary to 
gymnastic exercises in military bearing. 

Their 1949 football records provide a fair 
guide to the two academies. Annapolis is 
the better technical school; West Point has 
an excellent physical education program; but 
in the matter of imparting technical knowl- 
edge and teaching men to think, they are 
poth far behind our better colleges. 

So I favor the third course, the plan under 
which we would abolish West Point and 
Annapolis as academies—as undergraduate 
institutions—and depend entirely on our 
colleges to supply the 12,000 superior and 
broadly educated 2l-year-olds. The colleges 
can do the better job; the academies were 
founded in other times for other purposes; 
in any likely case the colleges must do most 
of the job; so why not have an end to the 
old conflict between college and academy 
graduates and pass the responsibility to col- 
leges which have or will create good depart- 
ments of military science and tactics? 

This plan would not necessitate abandon- 
ment of our traditional congressional ap- 
pointments to an academic education at 
Government expense. Public officials now 
making appointments to the academies 
could instead award scholarships to the ap- 
proved Reserve Officers Training Corps 
colleges. We might even increase the num- 
ber of such scholarships. But the appointee, 
instead of going to West Point or Annapolis, 
would first go to his State University or per- 
haps be allowed to choose any college which 
is on the approved list. 

When the appointee reported to the col- 
lege of his choice, ROTC officers would be- 
come his faculty advisers and administrators 
of his scholarship. They would begin teach- 
ing him military ethics; insist on a high 
order of scholarship and personal conduct; 
recommend technical courses to prepare him 
for his military specialty; begin teaching him 
to operate machines; send him to summer 
camps to train with his fellows; hold the 
power of dismissal over him; but otherwise, 
would allow him the widest possible latitude 
in the selection of his courses. 

This doesn’t mean that a military educa- 
tion would become any easier or any less 
Spartan than it is now at the academies. If 
anything, it would become harder; for there 
is no easy way for a man to educate himself 
for military responsibility in 1960. He can’t 
avoid higher mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, astronomy or philosophy. He has to ex- 
ercise his brain and prepare to think and 
reason, 

But, by educating our officers in the col- 
leges, we can put the emphasis on technical 
instead of on military training. We can, 
therefore, make the military career more at- 
tractive to a larger number of superior men; 
we can avoid the dangers of the cloister—of 
creating a class apart; we can leave the stu- 
ent in a natural civilian environment until 
he is 21; and, in my opinion, we can thus 
better create a young man who is more of 
= individual and better trained to think and 
hitiate. 

On graduation, on recommendation by his 
ROTC officers, the young appointee-graduate 
then would stand competitive examinations 
with all the ROTC graduates who aspire to 
military careers, The examinations would be 
to determine the recipients of 12,000 proba- 
tionary commissions in the military depart- 
ment of the United States. In the competi- 
tion for these commissions the boy who had 
been educated at Government expense would 
have no advantage over the one who had been 
ecucated, with ROTC, at private expense. 

Suppose the boy educated at Gcvernment 
€xpense fails in the competitive examina- 
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tions? He will have been given preparation 
for a civilian career and can be commissioned 
in the Reserve. At first this might seem 
wasteful, but it is actually less wasteful than 
the present system. A fifth of the appointees 
to West Point and Annapolis fail to finish, 
and a fourth of the graduates choose civilian 
careers. 

The 12,000 successful competitors would be 
granted probationary commissions and would 
be ready for assignment to one of the three 
graduate schools of the military depart- 
ment: West Point, Annapolis, and Randolph 
Field. 

Yes, I believe that West Point and An- 
napolis along with Randolph Field should be 
reconstituted as 2-year graduate schools of a 
single military department. The venerable 
academies should embrace a new and honor- 
able destiny: they should cease dealing with 
17-year-old cadets and midshipmen and be- 
gin dealing with 21-year-old college grad- 
uates; instead of training a few for 4 years 
they should train all of our peacetime regu- 
lars for 2 years. 

Once this change were made at West Point 
and Annapolis, and Randolph Field were 
added to them, then many of our old prob- 
lems would begin to disappear. The 12,000 
college graduates holding probationary com- 
missions could be assigned to one of the 
three: 4,000 to each school, thus giving each 
a student body of 8,000. For the first year 
the men could be assigned without regard to 
specialty since the first year should be largely 
devoted to an over-all study of triphibious 
warfare. 

For the second year they could be shuffled 
again and assigned to the schools of their 
specialty; and upon successful completion of 
the second year they could be permanently 
commissioned and assigned to active duty. 

The old conflict between Academy and col- 
lege graduates would be ended: Promotion 
could be had on ability. The old Academy- 
spawned rivalries between Army and Navy 
could be forgotten, for these new officers 
would hold their commissions in the mili- 
tary department. They could all wear the 
same uniform and denote their specialties 
with suitable insignia. Even those who 
operated different types of machines would 
understand that modern warfare must be 
planned and waged as a single operation. 

We would have done with much of the old 
waste and duplication. A capable supply 
officer could purchase food, not for the Army, 
the Navy, or the Air Force, but for the De- 
fense Department. Our pilots could operate 
today from an aircraft carrier and tomorrow 
from a land base. Our experts in electron- 
ics—and they must multiply—would be ex- 
pert whether they were operating on land, 
at sea, or in the air. We would need only 
one program for the development of guided 
missiles, not three, as we have at present. 

In this connection, the Air Force command, 
in advocating a third Academy, is breaking 
faith with Billy Mitchell and with most of 
us old-timers who fought so long for the rec- 
ognition of air power. Mitchell and the rest 
of us believed in a single military depart- 
ment: We believed in unification, not tripli- 
cation. 

The present organization is a compromise 
accepted by the Air Force in order to gain 
autonomy. If the Air Force is no longer to 
strive toward true unification, if Air Force 
energies are to be devoted to the construc- 
tion of a third service bureaucracy, then 
Gen. Billy Mitchell can start turning over 
in his grave. 

These are perilous times for America and 
for western civilization. The honorable pro- 
fession of arms bears a terrible responsibility. 
One of our responsibilities is to attract to 
our profession the ablest young men of the 
Nation, then to train them to defend free- 
dom’s bastion in a totalitarian sea. If we 
are willing to be unselfish, if we are able to 
make the necessary changes, if we will coop- 
erate first with our free colleges, and then 
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with our free industries I believe we can 
build an American defense organization 
which will be equal to the challenges. 
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Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
following report, dated April 28, 1950, of 
the Foreign Agricultural Trade Policy 
Advisory Committee: 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL TRADE Poticy ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE SUBMITs REPORT 


The Foreign Agricultural Trade Policy Ad- 
visory Committee, formed in November 1949, 
to advise the United States Department of 
Agriculture in matters involving foreign ag- 
ricultural trade and policies, has submitted 
a report to Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan following its second meeting 
April 24 and 25. 

The report is the second submitted to 
Secretary Brannan by the committee. The 
first, rendered after the committee's initial 
meeting January 6, 1950, emphasized the 
magnitude of the foreign-trade problem and 
the need for detailed study by both Govern- 
ment and trade groups, and suggested full 
exploration of questions involved prior to 
specific policy recommendations. Seven pol- 
icy areas were listed for such exploration, 
(Press release USDA 62-50.) 

The Foreign Agricultural Trade Policy Ad- 
visory Committee is composed of representa- 
tives of farm organizations, land-grant col- 
leges, the agricultural press and agricultural 
industry invited by Secretary Brannan to 
serve as members. (Press releases USDA 22- 
50 and 2526-49.) 

The committee’s second report follows: 

“The agricultural industries of the United 
States are being rapidly and dramatically 
confronted with problems growing out of 
the alleviation of wartime and postwar 
shortages of farm products. As a result 
farmers and others interested in agricultural 
production and marketing policies must of 
necessity give prompt and vigorous atten- 
tion to the developing foreign trade situa- 
tion as it affects the probable future foreign 
markets for American farm products. 

“One of the questions which needs to be 
weighed most carefully in this connection 
is the fact that any agricultural or other 
program which endeavors to maintain prices 
above market levels for any considerable 
share of the time is inevitably nationalistic. 
It comes into conflict with efforts to develop 
international trade and other forms of inter- 
national cooperation. 

“Such programs are nationalistic and take 
us back on the road to isolationism because— 

“1. They lead to well-nigh irresistible 
demands that trade barriers be raised to 
keep products of other nations from shar- 
ing in the artificially high prices they pro- 
vide. 

“2. They involve keeping American re- 
sources out of fullest use to curtail output 
in order to raise prices, and it is not logical 
to expect that imports which will defeat 
that objective will be acceptable. 














“3. They increase the difficulties of ex- 
porting because prices are above those from 
c peting sources of supply. 
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barriers and to work together for maintain- 
ing a nduring world peace will be seriously 
hampered, if not completely nullified, if this 
c ‘y pursues domestic programs in con- 
i 1 our international aims. It is es- 
hat Americans generally recognize 
Members of the committee who attended 
the April 24-25 meeting were: Homer L. 
Brinkley, secretary and general manager, 
American Rice Growers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Lake Charles, La.; E. F. Creekmore, 
E. F. Creckmore & Co., New Orleans, La.; 
E. W. J. Hearty, E. W. J. Hearty, Inc., New 
Tore, NN. £38 rd J. Grimes, vice president, 
Cargill, In I arolis, Minn.; O. B. Jcs- 
? , head, Divi 1 of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, U2 ! y of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Paul D. Sanders, editor, the Southern Planter, 
Richmond, Va.; W. A. Schoenfeld, dean of the 
School of Agriculture, Oregon State College, 
Cor , Oreg.; R. E. Short, vice president, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Brinkley, 
Ark., and Jesse W. Tapp, vice president, Bank 
of A a, San Francisco, Calif. 
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New York, N. Y.; 
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,N. Y.; Edward J. OBrien, Jr., Edward 
J. O'Brien Co., Louisville, Ky.; and James G. 
Patton, president, Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America, 
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HON. THOMAS J. LAN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THL HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1950 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Sveaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the following article from the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., June 1, 1950: 
CHURCH AND COMMUNISM 

Far from showing a disposition to pull out 
of Communist-controlled countries, the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions is 
planning special training for missionaries 
assigned to such areas, it was announce 
recently. 

Viewing the rise of communism as a new 
problem for the church, and pointing out 
that it must be reckoned with in nearly 
every part of the world, the Presbyterian 
statement said that Christianity can neither 
flee from communism nor compromise with 
it on basic moral and spiritual issues. It 
must meet man’s needs on the spiritual level, 
where communism has nothing to offer, say 
these churchmen. 

This militant stand, contrasting with cn 
attitude of aloof disapproval of communism, 
may prove in the long run to be an effective 
means of dealing with this destructive force. 
The patience needed in waiting for its re- 
sults, however, is likely to be monumental. 
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HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 
OF NEW YCRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the thirty-ninth article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 

E1cGEest STORY 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

For the 10 years from 1929 to 199, Stalin’s 
greatest political concern was that of killing 
other Communists who had tried to make 
a revolution against him because there was 
no legal outlet for differences of opinion. 

Down below the Moscow stratosphere the 
people of Russia sweated and bled and 
strained to carry out the 5-year plan of 1928 
and its revisions. 

his was supposed to make Russia a fairy- 
land of “scientific socialism” and guaranteed 
material plenty. The mere technical fact 
that it failed to do so has been overlooked 
ever since by Soviet apologists. 

The Moscow palace wars came about hbe- 
cause so many Communists themselves knev 
this p!an was bunk and protested at the 
harsh and inhumane demands Stalin put 
upon the people in its name. 

The consequential 10-year purge and blcod- 
letting in high places should not be confused 
with the special and separate issue of Stalin’s 
personal war on Leon Trotsky. 

That was simply getting rid of a talented 
fellow-revolutionary who knew all the tricks 
of overthrowing a government and had his 
eye on Stalin's job. 

The 10-year purges from 1929 to 1939 had 
overtones and undertones of Trotskyism, to 
be sure. But more than that they repre- 
sented the resistance of ordinary common 
sense to the rigidity of Socialist planning. 

The official records of the world-remem- 
beread “Moscow Trials” of 1933-39 contain 
such staggering evidence as the case of Henry 

Yagoda, head of Stalin’s own secret police. 
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Yogado first killed for Stalin and then was 
wiped out by Stalin with no thanks for gery. 
ices rendered, 

One of the most fantastic Yagodo stories 
has to do with his use of drugs. He was a 
chemist. So he impregnated one victim's 
room with mercury paint to poison him 
slowly. Another had a bad heart. y¥ agoda 
ordered his medicines mixed so as to blow 
the heart muccles apart. 

Karl Radek, once Stalin’s favorite news. 
paper editor, made a confession that to this 
day has never been fully unraveled in all 
its peculiarities. 

Just one tantalizing allusion concerned the 
case of Gavril Princep, earlier noted here. 

Princep war the utterly obscure and un- 
important Serbian student who shot the 
Austrian archduke, Franz Ferdinand, in 1914 
and set off World War I. 

Who fut Princep up to that? And why 
more than 20 years later, would Kar! R: dek, 
the old Bolshevik and confidant of com- 
munism’s chiefest aristecrats, drag him into 
court as a part of his own defense? This 
is a challenge to lovers of international 
mystery and wheels within wheels. 

Then, there is the case of Rosengoltz, the 
commissar of trade, who was exhibit No. 1 
of the horrors of being religious in a regire 
Officially atheistic. This same Vishinsky, 
who is now Russia’s Foreign Minister and 
was until recently chief nuisance at the 
United Nations, prosecuted him. 

Vishinsky confronted Rosengoltz on the 
witness stand with the charge that when ar- 
rested Rosengoltz had in his pocket a piece of 
bread. Within the bread there was a roiled- 
up cloth. Inside the cloth was a paper. 

And on the paper? Not a coded message 
from Trotsky. Not a numbers slip, nor even 
the name of the hottest horse at Laurel 
raceways. On the paper was inscribed— 
incredible for an old Bolshevik—a prayer. 

Exposed in this criminality, Rosengoltz de- 
fended himself by saying that he didn't 
think anything of the prayer. His wife 
made him carry it. 

In 1933, 1,000,000 Communists were kicked 
out of the party. On December 1, 1934, 
Sergei Kirov, one of Stalin’s closest friends, 
governor of Leningrad and specialist in 
chorus girls, was shot dead in the street. 

In 1987 Marshals Gamarnik, Tukhachevsky, 
and seven other generals evaporated. 

It was as if Generals Bradley, Collins, and 
their chief assistants in our general staff 
were snatched from the Pentagon and shot 
in the Justice Department basement. 

It took Stalin from 1929 to 1938 to get 
up the nerve actually to shoot Bukharin, the 
old Bolshevik mentioned yesterday as the 
first of the top brass to be fired, but finally 
he did. 

Also, he fired Maxim Litvinov as Foreign 
Minister in 1939 in spite of 18 years of 
faithful intrigue in his service. 

Litvinov’s crime was to have persuaded 
Stalin in 1934 into the League of Nations 
and in early 1939 to have favored lining 
up with Britain against Germany. 
defined as “too western.” 

But this is getting over into Sovitt foreign 
affairs. Today’s account is just a glancing 
note on the purges at home. / 

The actuality is too vast ond complex and 
awful for handling in less than a very ! 
book. The important point for now 
all of it was well known to the world at 
the time. By 1933 Stalin’s character stooe 
revealed to civilization as worse than Hitlers 

Yet President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Wi 
made a career of denouncing Hitler, toox 
up Stalin. When citizens tried to warn 
him, he boasted, “Oh, don’t worry. I’m 4 
old horse trader. I can handle him.” 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the fortieth article by Mr. Frank 
C. Waldrop on the infiltration of com- 
munism in our country: 
Biccest Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Stalin’s inability to govern the people of 
Russia by any peaceable means has been the 
theme of this chapter now coming to a close. 
How many Americans have ever heard of 
Gen. Anton Vlasov? Today, Vlasov is a 
scattered handful of dust, lost and forgotten 
in the shattering upheavals of nations and 
nationalities that have been the pastime of 
this century. 

But he remains a symptom of the inde- 
structible worm in Stalin’s apple. 

When the Germans attacked Russia on 
June 21, 1941, Anton Vlasov was one of the 
Soviet Army’s most trusted high officers. He 
commanded the whole front just north and 
west of Moscow. 

Hitler’s first, whirling attack, as the public 
record shows, carried the Germans deep into 
the best of Russia. In fact, German scouts 
actually got close enough to Moscow to take 
a long-range photograph of it. 

And General Viasov? All he did was lead 
an army of 100,000 Russians over to Hitler. 
Next, he set up at Brest-Litovsk in Poland 
where the first German-Soviet treaty was 
made by Trotsky a generation before, and be- 
gan a radio campaign calling on the Russians 
to come one and all, over the line. 

Did they come? Well, Americans landing 
on the Normandy coast on D-day found thou- 
sands of Russian troops in the German de- 
fense lines. 

They were fugitives from Stalin who pre- 
ferred Hitler. 

And one of the great problems of resettling 
civilization in Europe at the war’s end was 
that other thousands of Russians who had 
escaped the iron curtain in the confusion 
and refused to go home. 

Can you name any victorious nation in 
history—in all human history—that has had 
such a problem? 

That its citizens, in victory, would choose 
wandering the face of the earth rather than 
to go home? 

Can you imagine two States of our Union 
having been so disloyal if we had been in- 
vaded in 1941, as to have their constitutions 
jerked as soon as Washington could get 
around to it? 

Well, that happened in Russia. 

In September 1941, the Volga-German 
Autonomous Republic of the U. S. S. R. was 
dissolved. The “Germans” had been Russians 
for 290 years, but that wasn’t long enough 
for Stalin. 

In 1945, the Crimean Autonomous Repub- 
lic was also bounced, Too many citizens had 
gone over to Hitler during the occupation. 
As a matter of fact, serious students of the 
German operation contend that Hitler could 
have won Russia altogether if he had not 
been so orthodox a Nazi. 

In the first fighting of 1941 the German 
military had the complete dissolution of the 
Soviet Empire well under way. 

The German Army’s target was the Rus- 
sian Army. And it had that army badly 
whipped and on the run. The civilians left 
in the wake of the fight were little worse off 
than before. In fact, a number of German 
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military governors were having excellent suc- 
cess with them—better than we have had in 
Germany, as a matter of fact, according to 
much evidence. 

But in 1942, the Nazis took over from the 
military governors and were so cruel and 
stupid, politically, they drove Russia back 
into Stalin’s arms. 

In a way, it was repayment to Stalin for 
having in 1933, driven Germany into Hitler’s. 

The revolution Stalin had predicted and 
undertaken for the world in 1929 had been a 
catastrophe for mankind, but no success for 
Stalin. 

The United States of America had eluded 
him, as he had been warned before the at- 
tempt by Communist delegations from this 
country. 

In Germany, the Communists from 1930 
on collaborated with the then insufficient 
Nazis, to destroy the Weimar Republic that 
had already too impossible a task put upon it 
by the cruel and Draconian peace of Ver- 
sailles which the United States of America, 
to its eternal honor, had refused to sign in 
spite of Woodrow Wilson’s bullying. 

At Stalin’s order, the German Communists 
precipitated for the second time after 1918 
a@ revolutionary crisis. 

The result was Hitler, so many Communists 
turned Nazi. 

They supplied a theory and doctrine for 
what otherwise was just a brutish rabble, 
and the spirit of their doctrine evolved 
straight from Marx and Lenin. 

Never forget Nazi was an abbreviation for 
National Socialist Party. 

Finally, Stalin by 1933, had a revolution- 
ary crisis of his own at home. Factories 
were idle. Farmers were idle. People were 
in revolt all around him. 

Suddenly there came a call from over the 
sea from F. D. Roosevelt, Stalin was saved. 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, 
I include the forty-first article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 

BicGest STORY 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


The historical facts of Mr. Roosevelt's se- 
cret maneuvering on Soviet recognition in 
1032 are at last beginning to come out, and 
as in all his other transactions with Stalin, 
the facts devastate his reputation. 

It is well known to all in Washington who 
have survived the Roosevelt dynasty that the 
late President was preoccupied with fixing 
records in such a way as to glorify his impe- 
rial memory in the histories. 

He is the only President of the United 
States ever known to do such a thing as set 
up a museum and library of his career papers, 
carefully arranged and edited with the ut- 
most precaution to guide the thinking of 
those who would undertake to evaluate him 
in time to come. 

But for all his precautions Mr. Roosevelt 
failed to bar the gate against the record. 

I happen to know of one eminent person- 
age who is even now writing his memoirs. 
This personage has an impeccable standing, 
both as to his character and as to his knowl- 
edge of the facts. 

He has decided to spill the beans under 
the provocation of the frauds and the distor- 
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tions that attempt to make Roosevelt's record 
on Russia something that it is not. 

His book is well on its way, and it is non- 
political, literal, and personal. But it is 
prejudiced. It is prejudiced toward the facts. 

It is going to make some liars’ faces red, 
for they cannot successfully challenge either 
the veracity or the personal experience and 
knowledge of the personage involved. 

Out of respect for him and his position, 
I am going to cut off on this matter right 
here, except to say the gentleman in ques- 
tion has never run for public office in his 
life, but politicians all over the civilized 
world—and Stalin as well—know him and 
know that what he writes hgs the support 
of indisputable fact. 

His memoirs will be in print within the 
year, Iam told. The manuscript is already 
going through a final revision. I mention 
this just by way of seeing how much hog’s 
caution is left between the ears of current 
so-called historians. 

These have given themselves up to propa- 
gandizing for the Roosevelt dynasty instead 
of reviewing objectively the things that have 
actually happened in the U.S. A. under that 
dynasty’s malign and disastrous abuse of 
power. 

If any such historian reads this, and can 
guess the identity of the personage now 
preparing those memcirs for publication, the 
said historian will not be the best of com- 
pany for his wife and family, hereafter. 

And so now we turn in this series to the 
final and worst chapter of all, the experiences 
of the American people brought down upon 
them like the plagues of ancient Egypt and 
the afflictions of Job, by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
granting of diplomatic status in this country 
to the Communist conspiracy against civiil- 
zation. 

Mr. Roosevelt took office, you will remem- 
ber, at a time of wildest fear and panic. An 
assassin had almost shot him a short while 
before. The banking system of the Nation 
was utterly jammed and stalled. 

Very few people indeed even heard, let 
alone heeded, thie obervations of careful and 
nonpolitical economists who said that the 
United States of America was already com- 
ing out of the depression of 1929. 

Whoever wants an insider’s account of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s temperament and behavior of 
those times will enjoy Raymond Moley's 
After Seven Years. 

Mr. Moley was chief of staff of the original 
brain trust. But he didn’t last long, once 
his master was in office. 

His precise and devasting record of the go- 
ings-on of the times will tell you why. 

At any rate, whoever was around here then 
can remember that 1933 was a time of ex- 
citement and a feeling of impending change 
such as Washington had not known in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

As for me, I was as excited as anybody. At 
the start of this series I told how I met up 
with communism in New York City in 1930 
as a very young, undeveloped reporter. 

By the time I got to Washington, July 31, 
1933, I was a little more experienced and I 
was beginning to realize that some influence 
utterly revolutionary really was taking hold 
in the United States of America. 

Something was making people restless and 
dissatisfied with the Constitution that laid 
down the rules of the American game. Some- 
thing was drilling into the heads of public 
officials that means could be excused if only 
they would profess ends that appealed to 
popular ideals. 

The only necessity was to disguise the 
means, when these were unpopular, and to 
label a governmental bludgeon as a feather. 

Then, perhaps, the people would not feel 
its blows. 

It was in this climate of Rooseveltean de- 
ceptiveness that Communists and their 
friends undertook their campaign to obtain 
official United States diplomatic recognition 
for Stalin’s dictatorship. 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, 
I include the forty-second article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 

Biccest Story 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Would you say that William Green, head 
of the American Federation of Labor, has 
more sense than Justice Felix Frankfurter 
and a whole shoal of professors? 

Well, get a copy of the New York Times 
for January 30, 1933 and look on page 4. 

There, you will find what Green had to 
say about United States recognition for the 
Soviet Union. 

Alongside it is the position of the pro- 
fessors. Frankfurters position was, as usual, 
ziven in secret, but in a few paragraphs I 
will tell about it. 

Here is what Green said: 

“It is the opinion of the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor that upon the 
question of recognition of Soviet Russia the 
issue is clearly drawn.” 

On the one side, he saic, were those who 
“seek to cherish and foster American princi- 
ples and to preserve American institutions.” 

On the other, “those who would risk all 
that our citizenship has gained through 
almost 200 years in experimentation in the 
principles of free government for a probable 
and uncertain increase in the sale of Ameri- 
can commodities.” 

He was talking about the propaganda 
campaign of the day, so reminiscent of the 
first Soviet campaign over here in 1918-20, 
that if the United States of America would 
only let down the bars it could do business 
with Stalin. 

Said Green: 

“This argument is not influencing and 
will not influence the judgment and opinion 
of American labor in favor of Russia, Rus- 
sian recognition or Sovietism.” 

Green held that until the Soviet Union 
had abandoned its program of world revolu- 
tion, its operations in the United States of 
America, and had adopted the principles 
laid down by Charles Evans Hughes when he 
was Secretary of State, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Would fight recognition in every 
way. 

Now that was statesmanship on the part 
of old Bill Green, I submit. Yet the Soviet 
was recognized, and the labor movement in 
the United States of America was riddled and 
racketeered and used by communism in a 
generation-long operation that is not fin- 
ished even yet. 

But even, so, the record as above empha- 
sizes once more, as I have tried to show 
from the beginning of this series, that com- 
munism in the United States of America is 
not a labor movement. 

It is a drive for power by maladjusted 
intellectuals, idle rich who cannot find 
useful work to do, and by neurotics of all 
varieties. 

For instance, right on the same page with 
Green's declaration in that same New York 
Times you will find a story headed: 


“Two hundred and sixty eight colleges 
join in plea for Soviet. Eight hundred fac- 
ulty presidents and faculty members urge 


Roosevelt to press 


peace peril. 


recognition. Status held 
Petition started by Feliowship 
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of Recognition also holds curb on Japan is 
prevented.” 

Among the signers of the petition were 
such famous educators as Williaia A. Neilson, 
Robert Morss Lovett, Sidney B. Fay, Man- 
ley O. Hudson, John Dewey, Nathaniel Pef- 
fer, George S. Counts, William H. Kirkpat- 
rick, Marion E. Park, William I. Hull, Ernest 
Minor Patterson, Thomas Woody, Benjamin 
H. Williams, Alva W. Taylor, John R. Com- 
mons, Alex. Meiklejohn and E. A. Ross. 

Prof. Reinhold Neibuhr was chairman of 
the “Fellowship of Recognition,” but he 
wasn't the real brains. As usual, the Com- 
munists had a front man and a hidden 
manager. 

I have the story of the fellowship from 
the man who organized it, J. B. Matthews. 

Matthews eventually became director of 
research for the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and has given his life 
ever since to showing Americans what com- 
munism really means. Matthews tells me: 

“I worked for many months as execu- 
tive secretary of the Fellowship of Recog- 
nition on this petition for the recognition of 
Soviet Russia. 

“Among those whom I personally solicited 
was Prof. Felix Frankfurter. He sent word 
back that we should kill the campaign and 
the press release, inasmuch as he had the 
President-elect in his vest pocket and could 
guarantee recognition.” 

Among those who helped him get signa- 
tures, said Matthews, was Margaret Lamont, 
wife of Corliss Lamont, the son of Thomas 
Lamont, member of the House of Morgan 
and one of America’s most famous bankers, 

And there you have a comparison be- 
tween the American Federation of Labor the 
American intellectuals and Mr. Felix 
Frankfurter, as the stage was being set in 
1933 for F. D. Roosevelt to turn the Commu- 
nists loose on the United States of America 
as never before. 





Reorganization Plans 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Daily 
Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., June 1, 1950: 


STREAMLINING GOVERNMENT 


Vital streamlining of the Federal Govern- 
ment still has a long road to travel. 

Thanks to a late spurt in Congress, we 
made more progress this year than it seemed 
we would. But that doesn’t obscure the 
fact we should have done a lot better. 

In one big batch President Truman sub- 
mitted 21 reorganization plans, most based 
fairly closely ‘on the recommendations of 
the able Hoover Commission which studied 
the problem exhaustively. The Senate killed 
5 and the other 16 are now in effect. 

Offhand that score looks good, but the 
results need to be analyzed a little. Former 
President Herbert Hoover, who headed the 
Commission, says only 1 of the 21 plans calls 
for major surgery on a Government depart- 
ment. That’s the one putting the Maritime 
Commission into the Commerce Department. 

The Hoover group recommended 19 major 
administrative shifts. Three others, besides 
the Commerce Department change, have al- 
ready been approved. They include reor- 
ganization of the State Department and uni- 
fication of the armed services. But that 
still leaves 14 to be acted on, 





























































Not until these are instituted can the Goy. 
ernment begin to realize the efficiencies anq 
economies promised from this great stream. 
lining program. Saving of perhaps $3,000,. 
000,000 annually depend on carrying the plan 
to completion. 

Mr. Hoover does not appear to be worrieq 
because some of Mr. Truman’s proposals vary 
from the Commission’s. “The President has 
the right and duty to present his own ideas 
in these matters,” he says. 

What does trouble Mr. Hoover is the king 
of opposition some plans have aroused. 
Proposals for realining the Treasury, the 
Agriculture Department, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the Federal Com. 
munications Commission were killed. Mr. 
Hoover is said to feel pressure groups worked 
hard against reforms that would affect them, 
while shouting loudly for all the others, 

Toward all of these the Senate and House 
should take a constructive, statesmanlike at- 
titude. If they do not, congressional spout- 
ing about Federal waste and inefficiency will 
have an empty sound for a long time to come. 





Our Economic Advisers 
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Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no question that the confusion in Wash- 
ington extends to every department of 
the Government. Likewise, there is no 
question that the most serious confusion 
manifests itself in the White House. 

The president has surrounded himself 
with economic advisers who are noted 
for their advocacy o1 wild, radical 
theories. Leon Keyserling is iow the 
President’s chief economic adviser but 
his theories are not consonant with the 
theories that made America great. 

I see that the President, no doubt upon 
the advice of Keyserling, has added to 
his Council of Economic Advisers one 
Roy Blough who was formerly connected 
with the Treasury Department in the 
days of Secretary Morgenthau and Ran- 
dolph Paul. In those days, as I remem- 
ber, Roy Blough and Randolph Paul were 
the principal advocates of placing a tax 
on spending. They evidently felt that 
with the income tax taking practically 
all the money that many people had 
left after keeping their families that the 
Government should then proceed im- 
mediately to tax every item that the citi- 
zen spent. Think of that; taxing spend- 
ing with a tax on earnings and a tax 1 
spending how far are we from socialism? 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, the White 
House surely is confused. 

The editor of the Athens Messenger, 
which is published in the district which 
I have the honor to represent, recent'y 
published an editorial in line with what 
I have said. The editorial is as follows: 

DANGEROUS ADVISERS 

There is a group of advisers to President 
Truman called the Keyserling group, none ol 
whom have ever had any successful busin ss 
experience, but whom the President considers 
experts on economics. It is probably te 
most important radical group of people stect- 
ing this country further and further into 4 






















































chaotic condition because their belief is that 
printing-press money and government sub- 
sidy is the way to prosperity. 

The Keyserling group says that profits are 
too high (even while it counts on siphoning 
off the greater part of profits by taxation, 
wherewith to continue the Government’s 
wild spending) so the profits must be de- 
creased by increasing the expense of doing 
business. 

The group says that wages should be raised, 
to decrease profits; that prices should be fur- 
ther raised, but not enough to cover in- 
creased costs. They claim that Government 
deficit is a good thing—that it is O. K. to 
spend more than is received, The Keyser- 
lings plan to so conduct the Government 
that these ideas will be realized, so that more 
inflationary conditions will exist, bringing 
greater trouble to readjustment, which is 
inevitable. 

They justify this crazy reasoning with 
their “purchasing power theory” which says 
that the Government will pump money, one 
way or another, into the hands of the great- 
est number of people, who, of course, will 
spend it for goods and services. This stimu- 
lates business, everything expands auto- 
matically, and everybody thinks it is just 
dandy, and votes for more of the same stuff. 
The theory is just like the rat-and-cat 
farm, where rats were to be raised to feed 
the cats, whose carcasses (after skinning) 
were fed back to the rats, the product of 
the project being cat skins. Supposed to 
economics in perpetual motion, if anyone 
asked about the market demand for cat 
skins, the whole thing showed up for the 
joke it was. 

One high Government official feels, how- 
ever, that such phony economics as the Key- 
serlings feed to the President all the time 
is not reasonable. He holds, on the other 
hand, that the faults of our Government 
come from the failings of the Members of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
who, in too many cases are unwilling to 
represent the people correctly because they 
think more of holding onto their jobs and 
playing smart politics than they do of the 
country’s welfare. He advocates a replace- 
ment-of-Congressmen campaign, to put new 
life and guts into the national legislature. 
That, of itself, would be a good idea; 
that is, get enough capable men to run 
for congressional seats opening throughout 
the Nation, to put a new complexion in 
Congress. But, how long would it be before 
the new Congress would follow dangerous 
radicals like the Keyserlings, too? 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, as all my 
colleagues know, I have long advocated 
proper and effective soil conservation for 
America. I have also constantly insisted 
that the Indian service practice more 
Soil conservation on the Indian lands of 
Our country, especially on such as the 
Navajo Reservation. 

I have in my hand a letter from a soil 
conservationist, Mr. Flory, who handles 
soil and moisture conservation for the 
Indian service. It proves conclusively 
that the most effective thing this Con- 
gress can do for our Indians in order for 
them to go forward and have a higher 
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standard of living is to see to it that 
their soil is conserved and that it is made 
more fertile. 

Mr. Speaker, the Indian problem will 
confront us so long as they are left to 
eke out a bare existence between the 
weeds and rocks and dry dust, that is a 
certainty. 

The letter referred to follows: 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
BRANCH OF SOIL CONSERVATION, 
May 3, 1950. 
To: All Soil and Moisture Conservation em- 
ployees. 
Subject: Zeal and fire that will not falter 
or tire. 

I cannot refrain from passing on to you the 
lift I got on my last field trip from an Indian 
farmer on a brushy, rocky, steep, small 
mountain farm. This man was about 50 
years old. His family had been raised and 
had left for homes of their own. During all 
this period he had struggled with the slopes, 
the rock, and the brush in producing meager 
crops for a precarious living. His pastures 
were weedy, brushy, and of low-carrying ca- 
pacity; his buildings and fences were dilapi- 
dated; and then, within the past 2 years, 
something happened. He was sparked by 
the zeal and enthusiasm of an understanding 
soil conservationist who has his hands in 
the earth. This Indian’s eyes had a light in 
them that had never been there even as a 
youth because he was making a tired old 
farm live. He and the farm were being vital- 
ized together. There is no doubt that the 
remaining years of his life will be richer and 
more exciting than all the past. He now 
knows what to do. He has a plan—a farm 
plan—made for him and his farm. He is 
confident of the response of the good earth. 
Evidence of his enthusiasm was at every 
turn. He had cleaned the brush and rock 
off his land; he had limed and fertilized it 
according to its needs; he was using each 
field according to its proper use. He had 
planted the best pasture mixture known. He 
was proud as Punch with the rich mixture 
of Kentucky 31 grass and ladino clover that 
had replaced the broom sedge, brush, and 
poverty grass on his steep hills. His eyes 
glowed with pride as he pointed out his con- 
tented fat cattle and hogs enjoying this 
luxurious repast. He had planted the best 
improved varieties of hybrid corn. He had 
repaired his fences and buildings. He was 
modernizing his home and was anxiously 
awaiting the coming of electricity this 
summer. 

This man is on his way. He is not going 
to need much help any more, but what a 
shame that he was frustrated in his farming 
efforts during the most productive years of 
his life. What of the great numbers of 
young Indian men to whom land. is available, 
who are indisposed, or apathetic toward us- 
ing their land? Most of them don’t know 
what they could do or how to doit. All they 
need is a sparking. Many of our SMC boys 
are giving that essential spark. Are you? 
Do you look over your work area and evaluate 
yourself in terms of people you have helped 
and inspired to a better way of life by getting 
them to work in harmony with nature, rather 
than against all her laws? It’s like striking 
a spark from flint to tinder. Start the fire 
and it will go on and on, opening up con- 
stantly new excitements, new curiosities, and 
new stimuli for the rest of an existence. 
Curiously and happily, each such experience 
will carry you along also to greater heights 
of satisfaction in knowing that you had a 
small part in making a life more complete 
and in conserving and improving another 
bit of land for posterity. 

The Indian lives closer to nature, under- 
stands more of her moods, and tries to accom- 
modate his life and actions to her moods to a 
much greater extent than most other people. 
Great numbers go miles and miles to listen 
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to Indian chants, watch the dances, and yet 
understand practically nothing of what the 
Indian is trying to portray. Few realize that 
what he seeks in these chants and dances 
is to become a part of nature, rather than 
view it as something apart like most of the 
whites do. His voice lifts to a shrill falsetto, 
then descending quickly to the deepest notes, 
repeated over and over to the timing of 
drums, tunes in with the sounds of the wind; 
the rising and falling sounds of water rush- 
ing downstream, the music of the stars. Na- 
ture’s voice speaks to him and he joins his 
voice with it. 

Do we know the fundamental, scientific 
facts of plant and animal nutrition, plant 
physiology, and plant ecology? Are we close 
enough to the land ourselves, and are we en- 
dowed with the intelligence, human under- 
standing, zeal, and fire to make our knowl- 
edge an effective tool in the hands of the 
tiller of the soil, to use his land in harmony 
with nature? 

A gratifying percent of SMC workers have 
the above attributes. I am inspired by their 
enthusiasm and their works on every field 
trip. This is to give them approbation and 
encouragement. There are, however, others 
who have missed the greatest satisfaction 
and remuneration a conservation position 
with Indians offers, because they have not 
caught this spark, and, consequently, cannot 
pass it on or warm themselves in its kindled 
warmth. They see obstacles instead of goals 
or heights to attain, but strangely, all the 
boys with the spark had the same obstacles 
but took them in their stride. The stumbling 
block to the diffident is a stepping stone for 
those with the zeal and fire that does not 
falter or tire. 

Remember, we are not succeeding in con- 
servation until a folk knowledge, a behavior, 
or cultural pattern of conservation, is firmly 
fixed. When the Indians in your area prac- 
tice conservation from habit, then they have 
attained full stature as farmers and citizens. 

EVAN L. FLory, 
Chief, Branch of Soil Conservation. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article which is the thirty- 
third of a series of articles appearing in 
the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., 
June 1, 1950, on mayors who have served 
the city of Lynn, Mass., during the 100 
years since Lynn became a city in 1850. 
The series is being written by Lawrence 
J. Quirk, whose grandfather, the late 
William P. Connery, Sr., was one of 
Lynn’s most colorful mayors 40 years 
ago. Mr. Quirk is an honor graduate 
of Suffolk University and has had ex- 
tensive experience as a newspaper and 
free-lance writer: 

Mayors orf Lynn, 1850-1950 
(By Lawrence J. Quirk) 

William P. Connery, thirty-third mayor of 
Lynn and the first to serve under the com- 
mission form of government, was one of the 
most beloved and respected men in the city. 
Known as the sage of Connery’s Corner, 
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he was @ man who was not afraid to fight 
all the way, whatever the personal sacrifice, 
for the principles he held dear. He willingly 
passed up numerous opportunities to make 
a fortune because he would not yield an inch 
to expediency. 

A true and sincere crusader for total ab- 
stinence, he was for years a one-man mem- 
bership committee for the famous old Father 
Mathew organization and brought hundreds 
of men into the society’s Summer Street 
quarters to take the pledge. He was one of 





the foremost original members of the Anti- 
Saloon League organized by the Rev. Ralph 
Ward, now a Methodist bishop, of which he 
was treasurer. ’ 

Mr. Connery fought for progressive civic 


reforms and improvements for many years, 
making pithy pronouncements on all im- 
portant questions of the day from his coal 
Office at Connery’s Corner, Pleasant and 


Wheeler Streets, where men of all classes 
and creeds were wont to congregate. His 
friends often called him too charitable for 
his own good. He gave unstintingly. Many 
a poor family found coal in its cellar with- 


out ever receiving a bill, and he thought 
nothing of taking off his rubbers or over- 
coat and handing them to a man in need. 

A picturesque and colorful personality, he 
was noted for his philosophical wit and en- 
livened many a gathering with songs and 
dances from the extensive repertoire he had 
built up during his early minstrel touring 
Barlow. 





days as Billy As a speaker he was 
sincere, forceful, and persuasive, taking his 
audience straight to the heart of the matter 
under discussion with a meaty, pertinent 


f the facts as he saw them. 
ilderman in 1901, at a special elec- 
e vacancy caused by the death 





then raging. His fighting 
sulted in a subsequent investiga- 


speeches rt 
tion of the contracting methods employed in 


that project He loved the political game, 
its stimulation, its variety and challenge, 
and he always counseled his sons, William P. 
Connery, Jr., and Lawrence J. Connery, who 
later represented the Seventh District in 
Congress from 1923 to 1941, to “fight hard, 
but fight clean, and be honest at all costs.” 

Mr. Connery was personally responsible for 

launching the political career of many a 
noted city, State, and national figure, and 
if he thought a young fellow had the right 
stuff in him, he would put him through his 
paces in the best Connery’s Corner style. 
He was known in Lynn as “The Father of 
Grade Crossing Abolishment,” talked about 
the question constantly and kept it before 
the publ and while alderman battled at 
every turn for its serious consideration. 
, During his term as mayor, the overhead 
passes of the Boston and Maine Railroad were 
finally c , though he had argued for 
a subterranean tunnel in the Ccntral Square 
area as a better solution to the problem. He 
did, however, win out on the matter of keep- 
ing Silsbee Street open, and forced the build- 
ing of an underpass to maintain the con- 
tinuity of that thoroughfare. 

Under the commission form of government, 
which went into effect at the start of Mr. 
Connery’s term, in 1911, the mayor served 
also as Commissioner of Public Safety, along 
with four other commissicneys, elected re- 
spectively for finance, public property, streets 
and highways. and water and water works. 
Mr. Connery was an eminently constructive 
and forward-locking mayor, strictly honest 
in all his dealings, and kent a firm hand on 
all city departments, notably the police, 








mpleted 








which he turned into an outstanding law 
enforcement yency which cut to a mini- 
mum all vice and crime in Lynn. 


Motorcycles we 
time for p 


thorized the moto 


re first purchased at this 
lice use, and Mayor Connery aue 
‘ization of the fire depart- 
ment, for which new equipment was pur- 
Chased and a two-way engine house con- 


structed in the Highlands. A new Breed’s 
Pond dam was built, increasing the water 
storage to 1,700,000,000 gallons, and several 
new pumping stations were constructed. 

The school system was, regraded and a 
kindergarten subprimary class was estab- 
lished. The Master Chase Schoolboys Asso- 
ciation presented a fountain to the Whiting 
School in memory of the famous schoolmas- 
ter, Henry L. Chase. Classical High School 
was dedicated in June 1911 and the Brickett 
School was completed the same year. Many 
three-to-six tenement blocks were erected at 
this time, and a number of new factories 
went up. 

The Lynn Tuberculosis Sanitarium was 
established late in 1911 as part of a program 
initiated by Mayor Connery’s administration 
for the protection of public health. A 60- 
cent reduction was effected in the tax rate, 
which resulted in the coming of new manu- 
facturing concerns to Lynn, and Mayor Con- 
nery’s administration urged further reduc- 
tions if they could be brought about without 
sacrificing important public services and im- 
provements. 

Other events of the Connery administra- 
tion were the founding of the new Catholic 
parish of St. Pius in East Lynn, under the 
pastorate of the Reverend John P. Gorham; 
two serious fires, one at the Brett Lumber 
Co. building and the other at East Lynn Odd 
Fellows Hall; the renovation of the interior 
of city hall; the instaJlation of city motor- 
boats on the ponds for the protection of 
children swimming; and the erection of fire 
escapes On the exteriors of a number of 
school buildings. 

Mayor Connery was born in Lynn, on Rock- 
away Street, on October 15, 1855, and at- 
tended the Lynn schools, after which he went 
on the stage, touring the country with enor- 
mous success as a singer, dancer, and monol- 
ogist under the name of Billy Barlow. He 
later returned to Lynn, and in 1879 started a 
coal business. In 1882 he was married to the 
former Mary T. Haven, and in 1887 moved 
from his Alley Street residence to the famous 
Connery’s Corner, Pleasant and Wheeler 
Streets. Afterward he constructed a home at 
8 Wheeler Street while continuing to conduct 
business on the corner. 

Active since 1876 in all worth while politi- 
cal movements in Lynn, he was alderman in 
1901, a Democratic Presidential delegate from 
Massachusetts in 1904, and in 1911 and 1912 
mayor of Lynn. He retired from the coal 
business and moved from the corner in 1915. 
He made his home on New Ocean Street until 
his death on November 24, 1928. He was the 
father of six children, the youngest of whom 
is the mother of the author. Connery Play- 
ground, in the heart of the brickyard he 
loved so well, was dedicated to his memory. 











Constitutional Liberties Endangered by 
World Government Proposals 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial, which was published in 
the Retired Officers Bulletin, June 15, 
1950, volume 6, No. 3, entitled “Consti- 
tutional Liberties Endangered by World 
Government Proposals”: 

CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTIES ENDANGERED BY 
WoRLD GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS 


“He who sacrifices his freedom for security, 
loses both.’’—Benjamin Franklin, 
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Legislatures of 22 States have signified 
their approval of world government which 
has for its purpose to develop the Uniteq 
Nations into a world federation. Thirty. 
two States—only 10 more—can force Congress 
to call a convention with a view to amend. 
ing the Constitution. Such an amendment 
if ratified by 36 States—only 14 more than 
those now approving—would not only change 
our Constitution, but our entire way of life. 

House Concurrent Resolution No. 64, 
EFighty-first Congress, reading: “Resolved by 
the House of Representatives (the Senate 
concurring), That it is the sense of the Con. 
gress that it should be a fundamental! ob. 
jective of the foieigr policy of the Uniteq 
States to support and strengthen the United 
Nations and to seek its development into a 
world federation open to all nations with de. 
fined and limited powers adequate to pre. 
serve peace and prevent aggression through 
the enactment, interpretation, and enforce. 
ment of world law,” was introduced June 7, 
1949, and hearings thereon were held October 
12-13, 1949. The testimony given is con- 
tained in a publication of 292 pages. That 
resolution was sponsored by a total of 101 
Representatives from 33 States. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 56, sim- 
ilar in import to House Resolution No. 64, 
was introduced July 26, 1949. It was spon- 
sored by 19 Senators from 17 States. Hear- 
ings on the Senate resolution were begun, 
but not yet completed. 

Also most alarming is the existence of a 
committee composed of 11 professors who 
have drafted and promulgated a world con- 
stitution. Six of those drafters are from the 
University of Chicago, while the remainde 
are one each from Harvard, Cornell, Stan 
St. Johns, and Toronto. It was their drai 
a world constitution which was introduced 
at the Senate hearings, and may threaten the 
Constitution of the United States, 

Proponents of world government claim it 
would eliminate chiefly the threat of future 
war, yet they fail to show that wars cannot 
be prevented until the causes of war are re- 
moved. Certainly any program that could 
end major wars appears meritorious, but let 
us not be misled by plausible reasoning and 
alluring arguments. We must face political 
realities and consider what requirements 
world government would impose upon Us, 
the leading free nation in the world today 
They would: (1) Abolish our Federal Consti 
tutional liberties; (2) destroy our nat 
independence and sovereignty; and (3) pr 
tically enslave over 2,250,000,000 people com 
prising the world population. 

Moreover, a world constitution would 
supersede our Federal Constitution, eradicate 
the tripartite division of our Gover! 
take away our constitutional system of ch 
and balances, obliterate the ofiice of Presl- 
dent of the United States, and erase our 
Supreme Court. ‘ 

Were it not for the temporary success 0} 
Mein Kampf and the present socialistic plight 
of England, Russia and China, the beguiling 
scheme outlined in the world constitution, 
and which would subvert our Federal Constl- 
tution, would not be worth serious consid- 
eration. 

But past events require that we be alert. 
The one worlders have already been eue- 
cessful in influencing some of our State ! 
islatures and numerous Members of the Con- 
gress. There is noeway of determining h Be 
many more might succumb to their subtie 
efforts, and it is timely, therefore, to poln' 
out that this so-called world governmen 
plan would further work havoc with our Se wal 
ate and House of Representatives, and doom 
our Bill of Rights. 

A few more of its sericus consequences 
would admit of arbitrary searches and sel2- 
ures, unfair trials, excessive penalties, ex post 
facto laws, the curtailment of free speech, and 
liberty of the press. 

Just what would we do if called upon t0 
answer for a capital or infamous crime with- 
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out a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury? Or be twice put in jeopardy for the 
same Offense? Or be compelled to be witness 
against ourselves? Or be deprived of property 
without due process of law; or have it taken 
for public use without just compensation? 

Under such a sad state of affairs, one might 
possibly be arrested and even denied a speedy 
public trial by an impartial jury; or even 
kept in ignorance of the nature and cause of 
the accusation, Perhaps the accused would 
not be confronted with witnesses against him, 
nor would he have means of obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor. Excessive fines might be 
ruinous; bail prohibitive. Cruel punishments 
could be inflicted; even the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus might be suppressed. 

Through the liberty exercised properly by 
our free press, we have learned recently how 
those things are now being done in other 
countries. Thus they are not merely remote 
robabilities; they are cold facts which would 
mnfront us, if we chose that system of jus- 
ice—or, rather the lack of it. Under “World 

vernment” mind you, there would be no 

eral Constitution, as we know it, inter- 
reted by an independent judiciary. The 
idividual freedoms upon which our country 
founded would be lost. Gone also would 

» the freedom of thought which their cur- 

news inspires. 

The power to lay and collect taxes would 
pass from our Federal Congress to the “World 
Government.” Understandably, that would 
admit of unlimited taxation. The power to 
tax involves the power to destroy. The power 
c nly should not be vested in those who 
may wish to exploit our resources. 

Socialist planned economy as suggested by 
the world government constitution would 
wreck our present economic system. In 
that connection, they would have the power 

dminister a world bank, establish fiscal 
encies, regulate the value of money, issue 
irrency, and control credit. In short, prop- 

y values in the United States would be 
iperiled, and the economic welfare of our 

ple, especially those dependent on retired 
ay and annuities, impaired. 

Boundary lines, which are now within the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to fix, 
would come within the powers of the world 

vernment. Possibly all existing State 
undaries in our country would be elimi- 
ated or reoriented. In that event, the 
resent distinction between State and Na- 
ional Government would be obliterated. 
Pride of State would be lost; for that matter 
‘f what country would our people be citi- 
zens? 

No religious guaranty 1s contained in the 
world constitution. Obviously, that omis- 
sion would not bother the Communists, but 
what would become of our Christian religion 
in the absence of our constitutional guaranty 
of religious freedom? Religious effort might 
be abolished. What, then, would become of 
Our moral standards, and equally important, 
our spiritual values? Experience has proved 
that when people are once deprived of the 
freedom of religion, the loss of other freedoms 
follows fast. For when you destroy faith, 
you destroy the roots of human decency. 
Search for confirmation of that principle 
heed extend no further than an examination 
of the effects atheism has wrought behind 
the iron curtain in Russia. 

What also would become of “We, the peo- 
le of the United States”? The world con- 
Uitution dictates that we become the ward 
ind pupil of the world commonwealth. Are 
we, the self-sufficient people of these United 
t.tes to be reduced to the condition of 
eeding a guardian? 

An objective of world government is to 
use into a whole the many diverse groups 
! mankind, regardless of their peculiar cus- 

ms, characters, and religious or racial dif- 
erences. Within 3 years after the founda- 
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‘on of world government it would pre- 
ribe one language to be spoken, one unit 
©: currency to be used, a single system of 
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weights and measures, and a universal cal- 
endar. That visionary document is dis- 
creetly silent as to how a satisfactory uni- 
versal language would be evolved, how it 
would be taught to the various language 
groups, or whether it would be accepted. 

A further proposition is that world gov- 
ernment would supervise and approve all 
laws concerning the movements of people, 
both as regards emigration and immigration, 
including the issuance of passports. That 
admits of a probability and even the possi- 
bility, if you please, of our eventually hav- 
ing an oriental population in lieu of one 
predominantly Aryan. 

World government would take over the 
regulation of commerce which the Congress 
now supervises. Thus it is not difficult to 
figure out what might become of the agen- 
cies of the Federal Government charged with 
the regulation of commerce—foreign and do- 
mestic. The question should be asked: How 
can @ super-government expect to succeed 
in such matters when our present Federal 
Government finds its own reorganization so 
difficult to attain? 

With respect to representation under the 
plan for world government, the two and a 
quarter billion world population would be 
entitled to 2,250 delegates in its federal 
convention. Our representation wovld be 
about 150 delegates. Present party conven- 
tions would, of course, be a thing of the past. 
A world-government convention would be 
divided into nine electoral colleges, with each 
nominating three candidates. From that 
total of 27, three men are selected, and the 
one receiving a two-thirds majority is elected 
president. 

The 9 electoral colleges select 27 men. 
Nine lists are presented to the convention by 
the nine colleges; thus making the member- 
ship of the world council of 99 men. In 
those men would be vested the power to en- 
act legislation for the world republic. The 
president and the world council would then 
proceed to establish: (1) a house of national- 
ities; (2) a senate; and (3) an institute of 
ecience, education, and culture. 

The world constitution places supreme ju- 
dicial power in a grand tribunal composed 
of 60 justices; the chief justice being the 
world president. Those justices are appoin- 
tive by the president for a tenure of 15 years. 
Five justices would be assigned to each of 
the five benches. 

What they designate as the supreme court 
consists of seven justices; one selected from 
each of the five benches, with the chief jus- 
tice (world president) as chairman, and the 
chairman of the world council as vice 
chairman. There are no constitutional pro- 
visions that the justices be learned in law, no 
limitations as to age, or that they are ex- 
pected to follow precedent so that the law 
shall have any degree of certainty. 

A tribune of the people is provided to 
represent the minorities. He is selected by 
a@ secret vote in their federal convention, 
but is not a member of the councl. His 
official tenure is for 3 years. Allegedly his 
main function is to defend the natural and 
civil rights of over 2,000,000,000 individuals. 
Naturally, there could easily arise linguistic 
difficulties, and there would certainly be 
varied interpretations of right among the 
many diverse groups. 

The world constitution provides for a 
chamber of guardians, with the president 
as chairman, and six councilmen elected for 
8-year terms, That chamber would control 
all appropriations for the budget of peace 
and defense. The president, being protector 
of the peace, is deemed the proper leader of 
the chamber. The armed forces of the world 
republic would be under its direction. It 
would have a general staff and an institute 
of technology, which would determine the 
technological numerical level to be set as 
limits to the domestic militias of the single 
communities or states, or the unions thereof. 
Armed forces and the manufacture of arma- 
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ments beyond the levels thus determined 
would be reserved to the world government. 
Officers holding professional or active rank 
in the armed forces of the federal republic, 
or in the domestic militia of any competent 
unit, would not be eligible as guardians. 

World government jurisdiction would ex- 
tend to the judgment and settlement of any 
conflicts among the competent units, with a 
prohibition of recourse to violence. Its au- 
thority would extend even further to the or- 
ganization and stationing of the Federal Gov- 
ernment Armed Forces, as well as to the lim- 
itation and control of weapons and of do- 
mestic militias in the component units. 

It is at this point the claim is made that 
war can be outlawed and that peace must be 
universally enacted and enforced. Ironi- 
cally, that is to say that they shall have peace, 
even if they must make war to secure it—a 
self-contradictory policy that runs counter 
to the lessons of history. 

Thus, to world government would be given 
the power to prohibit the possession by any 
nation of armament and forces beyond an 
approved level, arbitrarily deemed to fit re- 
quirements. Just what would become of the 
existing military establishments of this or 
other countries is not set forth in their 
guiding manual. That same world govern- 
ment would likewise be empowered to pro- 
vide armed forces, as may be deemed neces- 
sary, for world law enforcement. 

Should our Government ever become in- 
volved in world government, our present 
Federal Constitution would, as stated previ- 
ously, be superseded, and our control over 
our own armed forces would be lost. 

Consequently, the power of our Federal 
Government to provide for the common de- 
fense of the United States, to support, in- 
crease, or reduce the strength of our armed 
forces, and to conscript, would terminate. 

Our Congress would have no authority to 
call forth the military to execute or enforce 
our laws, or to suppress insurrections or re- 
pel invasions. All national defense statutes 
now in force would no longer be operative. 
No difference would continue to exist be- 
tween the Regular Army and the militia, as 
the forces of world government would 
supersede both. The Congress of the United 
States, if one existed in those circumstances, 
would be powerless to provide for the organ- 
izing, arming, and disciplining of the militia, 
or even governing that portion employed in 
the service of our country. 

No longer would we have our own Presi- 
dent, with his status as Commander in Chief 
of our Armed Forces, whose authority it now 
is to direct the over-all movements and pro- 
cedures of those forces. 

Doubtlessly, the present constitutional 
right of our people to maintain and bear 
arms, within limits, would be infringed, and 
the consent of home owners would have no 
consideration when the world government 
might desire to quarter troops in private 
dwellings. 

What would become of the glorious tradi- 
tions of our armed services? Would our 
fine service academies pass into history? 
Could there possibly exist any feeling of 
security, defensively or otherwise, for the 
people of our country? Obviously, we would 
have to abandon the constitutional and 
statutory right of self-defense once we be- 
came a part of world government. Pos- 
sibly we might be placed at the mercy of a 
powerfully armed international mercenary 
force responsible only to whatever clique of 
Asiatic or European politicians might be 
in power in the world government at a 
particular moment. 

Furthermore, the world government would 
have the sole right to organize and dis- 
pose its forces. To that extent our sons 
would become rlave. of the world state. 
The atom and H bomb would be taken over 
with our gold. 

Remember, at least 101 Representatives 
and 19 Senators and 22 States have already 
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approved of world federation, which now 
as a world constitution to guide its activi- 


ham Lincoln, whose great character 
graphically portrayed in the front cover 
picture of this issue, once said: “You can fool 
all of the people some of the time, and you 
can fool some of the people ali of the time, 
but you can’t fool all of the people all of 
the time.” 

Let us not fool ourselves concerning the 
grave implications of this impractical 
dreamer’s paradise. There are serious dan- 
gers lurking behind every facet of its struc- 
ture that should be exposed. Experience has 
taught us to beware. ® 

We gained our rich national possessions 
and our way of life the hard way and, if 
need be, we will preserve them in that same 
determined manner. 

A significant remark once made by Grover 
Cleveland, which is as true today as when 
it was spoken, is that: “A government for 
the people must depend for its success on 
the intelligence, the morality, the justice, 
and the interest of the people themselves.” 

Accordingly, it is for all those who sub- 
scribe to the views herein stated to do every- 
thing within their power to bring this im- 
portant matter to the attention of every 
person devoted to the preservation of our 
liberties, freedoms, culture, and institutions; 
lest, under the terms a world government 
would impose, they be taken from us, to be 
restored not again. 

(Epiror’s Notre.—The views of this asso- 
ciation expressed in the above article are 
based largely upon the researches and writ- 
ings of the distinguished American jurist, 
Dr. R. J. C. Dorsey, LL. B., LL. M., M. DIP., 
M. P. L., D. C. L.) 


River Development in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following self-explanatory letter 
from the Honorable Paul A. Dever, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts: 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUEETTS, 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE HovuseE, 

Boston, May 13, 1950. 

Hon. THomaAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, Congress of 
the United States, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: I am writing to 
emphasize and underscore the statements 
contained in President Truman's recent mes- 
sage to Congress related to river development 
in New England. 

The provision for New England river de- 
vdlopment, as contained in the rivers and 
harbors bill, falls far short of meeting the 
normal and justifiable legislative require- 
ments of New England for its river develop- 
ment. New England industries are starving 
for cheap power. New England agriculture 
has never had the benefit of Federal devel- 
opment of our streams for flood control, irri- 
gation, and soil conservation. The people 
of our cities have never had the advantage 
of river-basin development which takes into 
consideration protection from pollution, pro- 
motion of municipal and domestic water 
supply, cad the development of recreational 
facilities. 

The President showed clearly that the 
rivers and harbors bill does not spell out 


the development of our rivers on the basis 
of any such multipurpose utilization. Legis- 
lation which fails to take into account these 
varied uses of cur water resources is defective 
and inadequate. 

The President also put his finger on the 
lack in the rivers and harbors bill of any 
provision for cooperation in the planning 
stage on the part of all agencies with a defi- 
nite interest in river-valley development, 
He further emphasized the exclusion of rep- 
resentatives of the New England States, spe- 
cifically chosen for that purpose, from any 
survey and planning commission, and, finally, 
the President stressed the absurdity of plan- 
ning for the development of an area like New 
England and at the same time excluding the 
St. Lawrence River from consideration. 

I am thus reemphasizing what the Presi- 
dent said as a means of urging you to bend 
every effort to remedy the injustice done your 
constituents in the rivers and harbors bill 
by supporting legislative and administrative 
measures to remedy this injustice. I have 
in mind particularly the bill introduced by 
Senator GREEN which would remedy all the 
defects I have above pointed out. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Pau. A. DEVER. 


Prosperity Under Democratic 
Administrations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


CF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the summer comes on us and the work 
of the Eighty-first Congress is in sight 
of completion, it is heartening to all of 
us wno are supporting the administra- 
tion of President Harry S. Truman to 
know that all is well with the country, 
and that there is to be no break in the 
long years of prosperity which have at- 
tended the conduct of the National Gov- 
ernment by Democratic Presidents and 
under laws enacted by Democratic Con- 
gresses. 

The issue to be determined by the elec- 
tions in November is whether the Amer- 
ican people wish to hazard another de- 
pression such as was visited upon the 
country under the last Republican ad- 
ministration and which wiped out the 
fortunes, the savings, the jobs, and even 
the Khopes of an entire generation. 

David Lawrence’s United States News 
and World Report in the issue just out 
prints the results of a long and careful 
research conducted for the primary pur- 
pose of advising American businessmen 
and investers of exactly the present state 
of the country economically, and what 
reasonably can be foreseen in the future. 
As to the future, the publication in its 
Newsgram From Washington, comment- 
ing on the fears of some businessmen 
of a bust after the pattern of Repub- 
lican years, says that the businessman 
“who resists the idea of change, keeps 
looking for a bust as bad as 1929-33, or 
worse, holds off, resists expansion and 
sees trouble just around every corner” is 
the “businessman who has missed the 
boat to date and may keep on missing it.” 
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The article from the United States 
News and World Report issue of June 
9, 1950, follows: 


ONE BILLION JUMP IN DrIvIDENDsS—Srock. 
HOLDERS REAP RIcHES From 1950 Prorrrs 
Business profits point to a bonanza for 

stockholders this year. Dividend payments 

may top $9,500,000,000, a record. Company 
earnings are staying high. Less is being 
plowed back into the business. It means 
more for shareholders. There will not be 
extra checks for everybody. Prospects vary, 
industry by industry. Stockholders, watch. 
ing the profits curve, can see what to expect 

Stockholders this year are to get a record 
flow of cash in the form of dividend checks, 
Earnings are good and growing better, 
Boards of directors are in a position—and qa 
mood—to pay out a slightly larger propor- 
tion of earnings, and to keep less in the busi- 
ness. 

The result is a prospective total of divi- 
dends that will reach, and probably exceed 
$9,500,600,000 for 1950. That is $1,000,000,000 
more than the previous record, set last year, 
It is more than $1,500,000,000 abcve the divi- 
dend total in the boom year, 1948. Flcw of 
dividend checks will reach its peak in the 
last quarter of this year. Year-end extra 
dividends probably will be liberal and numer. 
ous. 

Even after record payments to stockhold- 
ers, corporations as a group will improve 
their position substantially in 1950. They 
still will have left about $9,700,000,0C0 of their 
profits for use in their businesses. That 
total is well under the $13,200,000,000 that 
corporations retained after paying out divi- 
dends in 1948. Now, however, there are less- 
urgent programs of expansion—inventory 
building and new plant and equipment will 
require smaller sums. 

Profits totals this year probably will be the 
second largest in history. For all corpora- 
tions, the aggregate will come to about 
$32,000,000,000 before taxes and $19,200,000,- 
000 after taxes, on the basis of the present 
outlook. 

Total earnings, in fact, may well be more 
than that, and are very unlikely to be any 
less. Output of most products—and for 
most companies—is growing. Efficiency of 
industry, too, is improving. Wage-cost in- 
creases are not the factor they were in ear- 
lier postwar years. Company pension pro- 
grams granted in new union contracts are 
less costly than big wage raises would have 
been. Prices are holding firm or tending to 
rise, as demand for almost all products holds 
high or rises. These are signs that point to 
healthier earnings. 

Net incomé, of course, is not going to be 
uniformly higher. Nor are stockholders’ 
checks. Not all corporations are going to be 
rolling in profits after expenses are paid and 
Government takes its cut. Some industries 
are not keeping up with the broad trend, and 
many companies within prosperous indus- 
tries are lagging behind. But for industry 
as a whole, big and little, the over-all pros- 
pect is excellent. 

Brightest prospect right now is the one 
that faces owners of shares in manufactur- 
ing firms. These companies, as a group, are 
counted on this year to report a rise of about 
17 percent in earnings after taxes. With 4 
larger proportion of those earnings to be 
paid out, stockholders should get about 30 
percent more in cash dividends than they 
did in 1949. 

Profits of auto makers, immense last year, 
are to be even greater in 1950. Output '5 
running at a spectacular rate of more than 
9,000,000 cars and trucks a year. That per 
formance could trim the fat from the car 
market again before many months pass. 
Then some of the smaller companies might 
not do so well. Yet earnings of auto makers 
for 1950, as a whole, are to be enormous. 

Companies that turn out building mate- 
rials and equipment for new homes are find- 








ing another lush fleld. Their output and 
sales are being pushed up rapidly as the 
pbuilding boom rolls on at an astonishing 
rate. Lumber profits are to set new records 
for many companies. Lumber production is 
soaring, and prices are rising. Leading pro- 
ducers of building, heating, and plumbing 
equipment report first-quarter profits that 
averaged nearly 40 percent above those of a 
year earlier. Leaders in cement, stone, and 
glass showed gains averaging nearly 25 per- 
cent. 

Many companies in other industries, too, 
are riding high on the builaing boom. Man- 
ufacturers of electrical equipment, radios 
and television sets are examples. Television 
sales—and profits—are counted on to boom 
for many months. 

Profits that mean more cash for stock- 
holders are confidently expected to be greater 
in steel and oil, too. Prices of both, par- 
ticularly oil, have been rising. Steel mills 
now are expected to operate at capacity, or 
above, during most of 1950. Oil-company 
sales are being boosted by purchases of new 
autos, and by gas purchases of vacation 
drivers. 

Stockholders are to watch the profit curve 
tise appreciably in still other industries. 
Outlook is good for companies that make 
paper and for those that fabricate rayon and 
rubber. 

Profit declines that occurred for some in- 
dustries in the first quarter are to be re- 
versed during the rest of 1950. That is the 
prospect for companies producing nonfer- 
rous metals, machinery for industry, and 
equipment for railroads. Sales of these prod- 
ucts are to rise as industry decides to spend 
more heavily in the growing 1950 boom. 

Aircraft companies, meanwhile, are to be. 
come more active and prosperous on Gov- 
ernment contracts. Profits also are expected 
to improve substantially for chemicals, 
paints, and similar products. 

What these brighter prospects can mean 
to individuals who own stock, at a time 
when corporations can be more generous with 
their earnings, is shown by dividend trends 
already apparent. 

Cash dividends going to stoc..nolders al- 
ready are in a period of rapid growth. For 
individuals who own shares in some 100 large 
producers of nondurable goods, checks re- 
ceived in the first quarter of 1950 were up 
by an average of 14 percent from the level 
of a year earlier. In the same period, the 
rise in profits of those firms was negligible. 
Stockholders of big oil companies got 35 
percent more in dividends, while profits of 
their companies averaged 25 percent less than 
they had a year earlier. 

Persons who own stock in companies mak- 
ing durable goods find the same trend. 
Shareholders of a group of the major ma- 
chinery producers, for example, were paid 50 
percent more in dividends in the first quar- 
ter of this year, while the rise in their firms’ 
profits averaged less than 10 percent. 

Other industries are likely to show more 
moderate gains in profits and dividends. 
Companies that sell the products of in- 
dustry, at both wholesale and retail levels, 
probably will have an average rise of about 
10 percent in profits this year. Stockholders, 
on the average, may get a dividend rise of no 
more than 5 percent. 

Smaller gains in profits are being predicted 
for food and drug stores, and for restau- 
Tants, Clothing and general-merchandise 
firms may fare no better this year than last, 
but their earnings in the second half of 
1950 are expected to be better than those 
of late 1949, 

Electric-power companies are enjoying 
Teal prosperity, and are likely to do still 
better. Demand for power keeps rising. 
So do rates. Telephone and and other com- 
munications companies, too, have a bright 
Prospect. Shareholders in communications 
and utilities probably can count on 15 to 
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20 percent more cash in 1950. A gain of 
about half that amount is due for investors 
in finance and service firms. 

Railroads—at least those in class I—may 
end the year with a better showing than 
they have had last year. But the rest of 
the transportation industry, generally, is not 
counted on for much improvement over 
1949. 

The situation is less favorable for some 
other groups of companies. Entertainment 
business is off, particularly for the movie 
industry. Department stores, mail-order 
houses, and many producers and sellers of a 
wide variety of nondurable goods are not 
doing so well. 

Altogether, however, the outlook for prof- 
its and dividends in 1950 is good. For 1951, 
too, the dividend prospect right now is 
bright. Any downturn that occurs in the 
next 2 years is expected to find many corpo- 
rations in a position to go right on paying 
out dividends at a generous rate. 





Marshall Plan and Point 4 
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HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my unbiased opinion that the Marshall 
plan has accomplished more for the 
security of our Nation and its people than 
any other bill passed by the Congress of 
this Nation. It is also comforting for me 
to know that this is a bipartisan measure 
and that Republicans are to be con- 
gratulated equally with Democrats for 
its success. 

It is always distasteful to pay out sums 
of money for any cause, but we all abhor 
even to a greater extent the expending 
of money for the prosecution of a war 
which in addition to spending of enor- 
mous sums of money, could snuff out 
the lives of one-half our people over- 
night and destroy our natural resources. 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, and it would be a greater service 
to our country to expend a few billions 
of dollars in precautionary measures 
now, than to squander hundreds of bil- 
lions in the fighting of a disastrous war 
in which even the victor would be the 
loser. 

It would seem to me that no sum of 
money however great is too much to 
spend to prevent a war or stop the on- 
ward march of communism. The money 
expended so far has, to a great extent, 
stopped the further spread of commu- 
nism on the other continents, which 
means that we have a longer lease of 
life on our freedom and liberties here. 

The sum of $3,000,000,000 outlay on 
the Marshall plan and point 4 program 
as a preventive of war is very small in- 
deed, compared to some $300,000,000,000 
which the last war cost, not considering 
the slaughter of young American men. 

Aside from the commercial and hu- 
manitarian benefits of this program, it 
is important that resource developments 
be geared up to feed, clothe and shelter 
an ever-increasing population. It must 
be borne in mind that population growth 
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always out runs the means of subsist- 
ence, and causes many of the world’s 
ills. With an estimated population of 
3,000,000,000 in the year 2000, which 
is an increase of 1,000,000,000 in the 
short spread of 50 years, it is imperative 
that the world prepare now to accom- 
plish the herculean task of providing 
sufficient production for this increase of 
world population. The problem of feed- 
ing this increased population can best 
be met by introducing modern ways of 
production to backward areas. 

We all are aware of the fact that we 
cannot afford to continue indefinitely 
pouring money out to these countries, 
and it is incumbent upon us to devise 
some means to help these countries to 
help themselves as in advocated in point 
4 program. Our own undeveloped areas 
beyond the frontier were made produc- 
tive, just as these areas can be made 
productive, by American private capital 
with negligible amount of Government 
financial assistance. 

This program for the development of 
backward nations will cost the taxpayer 
of our Nation little if any money, and 
trade relations with these countries after 
they are developed will bring in billions 
in revenue to our Nation and perform a 
service to the people of the world that 
will be pleasing to God and man. It is 
high time that we were turning away 
from political rivalries and petty differ- 
ences and accomplish something worth 
while for the common people. 

Whether we like it or not, the Ameri- 
can way of life and the Russian philoso- 
phy are in a race to death for world dom- 
ination and every effort made now in 
support of our way of life will be well 
rewarded. This program can be carried 
on in a business-like way on a bipartisan 
basis. If we adopt a genuine bipartisan 
policy and throw the political spoils sys- 
tem to the four winds, success will crown 
our efforts. 

Notwithstanding that ours is a rich 
and powerful Nation, the undeveloped 
nations number some 28 or 30 countries 
with a population of 1,800,000,000 with 
a per capita income of less than $100 per 
year. This is a threat to our way of life. 
With only 7 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation, it is essential that we strive to 
train and educate a large percentage of 
the world’s people along our way of 
thinking, our way of life and our demo- 
cratic free-enterprise system if this Na- 
tion, comprising only 7 percent cf the 
people of the world, is to survive. 

That a great field exists for the de- 
development of backward areas of 
the world cannot be denied. Such de- 
velopment financed by private capital as 
were the undeveloped areas in America, 
would cost the taxpayer little, if any- 
thing, and would be beneficial to all hu- 
manity. Older residents well remember 
when our own Nation, or large sections 
of it, was undeveloped; when the In- 
dians—little less civilized than the peo- 
ple the President now speaks of—were 
herded into reservations so the West 
could be developed; when States like 
Oklahoma were staked off by the Gov- 
ernment and thrown open to settlemert 
that the land might be used for produc- 
tion purposes. 
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These States were just as unproduc- 
tive then as the undeveloped countries 
of the world are now. At that time there 
was no need for the Government or pri- 
vate capital to go outside this Nation for 
the development of other backward 
countries throughout the world. There 
was great need then for a program of de- 
velopment right here at home that re- 
quired all the assistance that both Gov- 
ernment and private capital could fur- 
nish. 

But today we have, technically speak- 
, no frontiers in America; and it is 
iatural that both Government and pri- 
ate capital, not as a matter of exploita- 
ion, but for the good of all humanity, 
‘ould look with sympathetic eyes on 
her undeveloped countries of the world 
and extend their scientific knowledge 
and know how in the improvement of 
these countries and their people. 

Such efforts would not only materially 
help the people of America, but it would 
raise the standard of living of two-thirds 
of the world’s population, who as Presi- 
dent Truman said “are living in condi- 
tions approaching misery. Their food is 
inadequate, they are victims of disaster, 
their economic life,” he says, “is primi- 
tive and stagnant. Their poverty is a 
handicap and a threat to them and to 
more prosperous areas.” 

One can visualize the millions of acres 
in undeveloped land on the continents 
where the people are unable, through 
lack of technical knowledge, machinery 
and perhaps intelligence, to grow suffi- 
cient food to feed themselves and their 
Starving people. It would be a sin if 
this great Nation with its great flow of 
capital did not develop these vast areas 
which would benefit all civilization with 
little, if any, cost to the American tax- 
payers. Private capital would willingly 
furnish the finance needed and would be 
assured of good returns on their invest- 
ment while the Nation would profit later 
through trade relations with these coun- 
tries 

Such an undertaking, too, would be 
a contribution toward the elimination 
of communism, and a cushion against 
a major depression, and Congress should 
cooperate to the fullest extent with the 
President and American capital to en- 
hance this program. It is surprising 
that something was not done about this 
before now. Often during the past years 
many economists pointed out that if we 
did not curtail the increasing population, 
it would be only a matter of years until 
the earth would not produce enough 
foodstuff and starvation would face the 
human race. 

Our Government, with the capital and 
technical proficiency that we have in this 
country, could improve the conditions of 
the land and the people on the other 
continents to the extent of making them 
self-supporting, instead of pouring out 
money to them indiscriminately, and at 
the same time stop the onward march of 
communism. 

One of our eminent commentators has 
said: 

If we duck our responsibility western 
Europe would rather soon become a new 
province of the Soviet Empire, and we in 
the United States would experience the 
equivalent of a gigantic military defeat, 
probably without a shot having been fired, 


If Russia would overrun western Eu- 
rope we would have to increase our 
defense expenditures considerably. 

A large point 4 program would benefit 
the United States immensely and is a 
necessary condition for a prosperous 
world as well as a prosperous America. 
When income of the underdeveloped 
areas is increased, the United States 
will profit from increased sales in these 
areas. The least we can do is to mini- 
mize the resentment of the world’s poor 
by a system that will raise their standard 
of living as well as ours. 

The opposition contends that this is 
one more part of the socialistic commu- 
nistic scheme to further tax the Amer- 
ican people. Nearly a half hundred or- 
ganizations have besought Congress to 
adopt this program, and few, if any, rep- 
utable organizations are against it. 
Among the organizations supporting this 
program is the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Guarantee Co. of New York, 
and the Farm Bureau. It is hardly pos- 
sible that these institutions and organi- 
zations are promoting communistic or 
socialistic schemes. All the organiza- 
tions who are supporting this program 
know that the promoting of prosperity 
abroad means a prosperous economy at 
home—that a prosperous world is a 
peaceful world. 


Oil Workers Dissatisfied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
ternational Oil Worker in its recent issue 
carried the following significant editorial: 
ORGANIZED LABOR Is GETTING TIRED OF PRETTY 


PROMISES BuT No ACTION From DEMOCRATIC 
Panty 


There are many people who say that or- 
ganized labor and the Democratic Party walk 
hand in hand and sleep in the same bed. 
These people say that CIO-PAC is simply a 
wing of the Democratic Party. 

The time has come to make it clear that 
there has been no marriage between organ- 
ized labor and the Democratic Party. It is 
true that they have been seen keeping com- 
pany from time to time, but there has been 
no actual pact, formal or informal, between 
the two. 

And furthermore, if the Democratic Party 
keeps treating organized labor as it has in 
the past few months, it is doubtful if there 
will be continued friendship between the 
two. 

To put it bluntly, organized labor is get- 
ting plenty disgusted with the Democratic 
Party. Speaking for the Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union (CIO), at least, we can say 
that we have found the Democratic Party 
long on promises and sweet talk and terribly 
short on bringing home the bacon. 

Let us itemize the promises and the deliv- 
eries of the Democratic Party since the work- 
ingmen and the farmers put it into power 
again in 1948: 

The Democratic Party promised to repeal 
Taft-Hartley. With a clear majority in both 
Houses of Congress, the Democrats failed to 
do this. 
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The Democratic Party promised to 
fair employment practices legislation, It 
has failed to do so. In fact, 33 Republican 
Senators voted to stop the filibuster and take 
up FEPC a few days ago, while only 19 Demo. 
crats so voted. And the Democrats have 19 
more Members in the Senate than do the 
Republicans. 

Democratic Members of the House and the 
Senate, including House Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN, rammed through the infamous Kerr 
bill to raise natural-gas prices. President 
Truman, fortunately, had the courage to veto 
this one. 

The Senate has not yet passed the im. 
proved social-security law, even though the 
industrialists are now in favor of it. 

The Democrats sold out 25 cents and sey- 
eral millions of people short in the mini. 
mum-wage law. They settled for 75 cents 
instead of a dollar and excluded millions of 
people. 

The Democrats blocked the removal of the 
infamous Robert Denham from his dicta- 
torial power in NLRB. And we cannot for- 
get that President Truman first appointed 
Denham and in so doing brought shame to 
the Government of the United States. 

The Democrats have done nothing about 
the Brannan farm plan; instead they have 
allowed the present crazy-quilt farm plan to 
remain on the books. The Democrats have 
not even had the nerve to talk openly about 
national health insurance, 

Offhand, we can recall two good measures 
passed by the Congress—the housing bill and 
the oleo tax repeal. Very good, as far as they 

0. 
7 A good many labor people voted for Demo- 
crats 2 years ago—yes, and worked hard for 
them—because of the good party platform. 

But apparently the platform is just win- 
dow dressing to the party bigwigs. 

Democratic Senator Ep C. JOHNSON, in a 
recent Jackson-Jefferson Day dinner, said 
bluntly that “platforms don’t mean any- 
thing.” 

Well, Senator, we in labor consider a plat- 
form a promise and we don’t like people who 
break promises. We have a habit of tossing 
out on their behinds our union officers who 
break promises and we will endeavor to do 
the same to public officers. 

Recently a State Democratic chairman said 
to a PAC representative: “We are not worry- 
ing about the labor vote. Labor has nowhere 
else to go except to the Democratic Party.” 

You may be mistaken, Mr. Chairman. 

From all over the Nation, a groundswell 
of complaints against the Democratic Party 
is coming from rank-and-file union mem- 
bers to the headquarters of oil workers in- 
ternational union and to the union news- 
paper. 

In essence, these complaints say: “The 
Democratic Party is kidding us—the Demo- 
cratic leaders are talking sweet, and deliver- 
ing nothing.” 

Sometimes the Democratic leaders do not 
even talk sweet. They pick their candidates 
and tell labor to take ’em and like ’em, with- 
out «sking labor what we want in the way 
of candidates. 

So what is organized labor going to do 
about the failure of the Democratic Party 
to deliver the goods? 

Mainly, we are going to pay less and less 
attention to party labels and more and more 
to the individual candidate. 

We are going to endorse and work for those 
individuals who look best, regardless of party 
affiliations. 

Eventually, one party or the other—or & 
new party as yet unborn—will come to reai- 
ize that the powerful labor vote can make 
or break a political party. 

We mean to do no hollow chest beating. 
Frankly, the labor vote has not yet been as 
well-mobilized in the past as it should be 
and it probably will not be in 1950. ; 

But year by year, the labor vote is being 
better mobilized. The power and the unity 
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of the labor vote is growing year by year. 
The time will come when it will be decisive, 

And let it be perfectly clear to the Demo- 
cratic Party that this vote will not necessar- 
ily be mobilized behind that party. 

“when the budding maiden that is labor 
political action has blossomed into a fully 
mature beauty, she will not be waiting pa- 
tiently in the moonlight for Mr. Democrat to 
come along. 

No, she has had her share of broken dates 
and she may be out seeing the sights with 
some other fellow—playing a little hard to 


get. 





Larchmonter Founds Program To Buck 
Farm Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1950 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent for insertion in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following article which ap- 
peared in the May 25, 1950, issue of the 
Larchmont (N. Y.) Times by Francis S. 
Quinn, Jr., concerning the founding by 
George E. Bailey, of Larchmont, of the 
Association for the Abolition of Farm 
Price Support, Inc.: 


LARCHMONTER FounpDs Procram To Buck 
FaRM Price CONTROL 


(By Francis S. Quinn, Jr.) 


An enthusiastic young Westchester lawyer 
has jumped into the middle of the farm-price 
support controversy and is ready to battle 
Government-controlled prices with the 
weapon of public opinion. 

As founder and head of the recently or- 
ganized Association for the Abolition of Farm 
Price Support, Inc., George E, Bailey of 64 
Ridge Road, Larchmont Woods, is convinced 
that the present policy of the Government 
in guaranteeing high prices to farmers by 
buying up abundant foods and letting them 
rot in Government warehouses is a criminal 
waste, 

The ultimate goal of the organization is 
to lower prices for foods by doing away with 
governmental controls. 

“There is no such thing as surplus of 
food in the United States,” Mr. Bailey de- 
lares. “Merely a surplus of food at present 
pr n¢ Mi 

Referring to the findings of a recent study 
made at Michigan State College by econ- 
omists, he pointed out that a 2-percent in- 
crease in livestock in the United States would 
have more than taken up any wheat sur- 
pluses since 1930. And if meat were put on 
the market at a lower price, people would 
eat more and farmers would then sell all 

ir livestock plus all the grain needed to 
produce the livestock to sell to the people. 

Attorney Bailey was raised in Marion 
County, Ohio, and as a youth lived and 
worked on a farm. He studied agriculture 
in school and matriculated at Heidelberg 
€ se in Ohio for a year before attending 
9 ) State University where he received his 

L. B. 

\fter practicing law in Steubenville, Ohio, 
for 3 years, he entered the Army in 1941 
and went overseas in 1943. 

In Bari, Italy, he had first-hand experi- 
ence with food in large quantities as pur- 
chasing officer for the Adriatic Base Com- 
mand. The major portion of his purchases 


were of vegetables and other perishables and 
he soon had a clear picture of the 
0} farm products, 


narketing 


He joined the law firm of Reid & Priest 
of New York, tax specialists, in 1946 after 
he left the service. He married and settled 
down to what he thought was strictly a 
lawyer's career. 

The subject of food prices began to crop 
up in spare-time luncheon discussions and 
although he doesn’t recall exactly how it all 
began, eventually the discussions reached 
the point of putting up or shutting up. 
Thoroughly interested in farm price control 
and dissatisfied with the way the Govern- 
ment was handling the situation, he decided 
to do something about it. 

In October 1949 press releases of his pro- 
posed stand against price control were sent 
to New York papers. Mr. Bailey was soon 
swamped with telephone calls, telegrams, and 
letters. 

People were interested in his ideas. So, 
to show his own sincerity, he immediately 
formed the Association for the Abolition of 
Farm Price Support, Inc., with his own 
money, and the inquiries mushroomed to 
800. They came from persons in all walks 
of life, from farmers, laborers, and bank 
presidents. 

Needing sume capital to work with, since 
the association is not only nonpolitical but 
nonprofit, he set up a regular membership 
fee of $1 with active sustaining members 
contributing $10 per year. 

At the end of April the membership num- 
bered some 300 from 13 States, and except 
for two or three obvious profit seekers, they 
are all interested parties with the future of 
our country at heart, Mr. Bailey sincerely 
believes. 

“We are now getting about five new mem- 
bers per day with the average steadily in- 
creasing,” he says. 

The association went into an intense study 
of the farm problem before taking any con- 
structive action, but early this year it began 
to roll as 1,000 copies of a pamphlet enti- 
tled “You Are the Victim of the Farm Price 
Support Program” were distributed all over 
the country. Last month another thousand 
copies were issued. 

Why does farm price control exist today? 
In his pamphlet, Mr. Bailey states: “The 
enactment of the postwar farm price sup- 
port program was possible only because there 
was no organized opposition from those ad- 
versely affected by the program. When the 
present farm bill was before the Eighty-first 
Congress, not one person appeared to rep- 
resent the consumer and the taxpayer. 

“The key to effective opposition to the 
present ruinous farm program is organiza- 
tion. To that end, the Association for the 
Abolition of Farm Price Support, Inc., has 
been organized.” 

He then appeared on Philip Alampi’s farm 
news program on WJZ. After his talk, he 
received 80 to 90 replies asking for more in- 
formation, which is all the more remarkable 
since the program goes on the air at 6 a. m. 

“They were all favorable,” Mr. Bailey says, 
adding with a grin “except one. And that 
suggested I ought to stick to law.” 

The queries were from persons mostly in 
the lower income levels and included a high 
percentage of laboring people and farmers. 

A sudden wiping out of farm price supports 
would only create a collapse that would lead 
to chaos, he admits, so the elimination must 
be gradual. 

“Price support does not create wealth,” he 
declared. “It merely takes some wealth 
from one group of taxpayers and shifts it to 
another.” 

This in itself will benefit neither the farm- 
er nor the consumer in the long run, Mr. 
Bailey maintains. 

“Certain basic economic principles should 
be stated to understand this,” he declares, 
“Production must be controlled by something 
or somebody. The American way of control 
is by price. 
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“If high price levels are artificially con- 
trolled, then the production must be con- 
trolled in only one way—by the Government. 

“The American farmer has the choice of 
two methods of control: he can have high 
prices and complete governmental control of 
his production, or he can have price con- 
trolled by the market and he can have free- 
dom.” 

Suppose there will be no revision of the 
present farm price support program? 

“The administration, afraid of the public 
reaction to the tremendous cost of support- 
ing prices, will impose rigid controls on pro- 
duction in order to limit expenditures,” Mr. 
Bailey declares. “Unless that trend is re- 
versed, complete socialization of American 
production will come within the next 
decade.” 

He hopes to make his association national 
in scope with branches in each State and 
chapters in each city. 

Henry D. Bulkley, of 405 Weaver Street, 
Larchmont, now is attempting to form a local 
chapter of the organization in Larchmont. 

Plans of the association include the pub- 
lishing of a monthly newsletter to be sent to 
all members in addition to various pamphlets 
and other material. 

Two months ago Mr. Bailey was invited by 
Chairman Haro.tp Cootry (Democrat, North 
Carolina) of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee to send witnesses to Washington to 
explain their views on farm legislation. No 
date, however, was mentioned in the invita- 
tion, merely “sometime after Easter,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Bailey. 





REA: Its Value to Business as Well as 


Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1950 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, all 
the farmers of Oklahoma know and ap- 
preciate the great value of rural electri- 
fication—its record of accomplishment 
and service to the farm families through- 
out the Nation. 

But in going over the State county by 
county, I find that few of the townspeo- 
ple realize what REA has accomplished— 
not only for the farmer—but for inde- 
pendent Oklahoma business as well. 
Some townspeople, misled by utility prop- 
aganda and ill-ndvised statements of 
their political demagogues, have the ef- 
frontery to compare rural electrification 
with socialism or with Government dic- 
tatorship. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. 

REA is a going business concern in 
Cklahoma—as in our other 47 States. 
These farmer-owned and farmer-oper- 
ated businesses are successful—not only 
in getting electricity at a reasonable rate 
to the farms of Oklahoma—but also in 
paying back to the Government with 
interest the money loaned to do the job. 
They pay State taxes, pay standard 
wages, and buy from Oklahoma’s private 
businesses. 

The farmers of Oklahoma and other 
States are doing the job that the high-up 
utility men said was impossible. They 
are disproving the big utility claim that 
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it took at least a $1,000 prepayment or 
more to bring electricity to each farm. 

I have discussed the value of REA at 
seven annual meetings where from 800 
to 2,500 farm members turned out to 
see that their enterprise is well-managed 
and to make decisions on important REA 
matters. It is their business and they 
are out to see that it continues to suc- 
ceed. 

Let us look at the record—a record un- 
equaled by any other Government pro- 
gram for success and for repayment of 
loans. Let us see what REA has done, 
not only for the farmers but for Okla- 
homa business as well. 

Free enterprise business in Oklahoma 
has built every one of the $60,000,000 
worth of lines erected in our State. This 
work went to private contractors for the 
low bid. The worker, the lumberman, 
the insulator, and conductor distributor, 
the construction business were granted 
this $60,000,000 in new work because of 
the enterprise and pioneering of Okla- 
homa farmers. This sixty million in 
work would not have been possible with- 
out REA. 

Nearly 100,000 members of REA now 
are on the Oklahoma lines. Each one 
spends at least $500 for wiring, lighting, 
and appliances—many much more. All 
this was spent through free enterprise 
stores in our towns. That is another $50,- 
000,000 for Oklahoma business—a total 
of $110,000,000 in business for our State 
which would not have existed without 
REA. Is not this really strengthening 
and building up Oklahoma's private 
enterprise? 

Oklahoma’s invested wealth thus is 
$110,000,000 greater, the State is that 
much richer because of this investment— 
every penny of which went through pri- 
vate-business enterprise. Is any busi- 
ness which adds $110,000,000 to the inde- 
pendent business of Oklahoma unfair to 
business? 

This is new business, business which 
would not have existed without REA. It 
*5 virgin territory—to fill a vital need 
where no other business existed in this 
line before. Only through Government 
cooperation with long-time interest- 
bearing loans could this new business 
have been created. 

Fourteen years ago, 89 percent of the 
farm homes of America were in darkness. 
Only 11 percent of the farms had been 
electrified in the 40 years in which elec- 
tricity had become an everyday necessity 
in the towns. Today—in 14 years, this 
11 percent has been increased nationally 
to 78.2 percent of all American farms. 
In Oklahoma we have only 56 percent 
of our farms electrified, so there is much 
more work that must be done to extend 
our 36,000 miles of rural lines. 

Up to December 31, 1949, these REA’s 
of the Nation owed Uncle Sam $203,346,- 
158 for repayments and interest due to 
that date. They have repaid him $223,- 
114,845—about $20,000,000 ahead of time 
in their repayments. Can any other 
Government-lending operation show 
such a result? Of this amount, Uncle 
Sam has collected $91,999,730 in interest 
alone—and the remainder is repayment 
on principal. 

The gross yearly business—again busi-< 
ness which could not have existed with- 


out REA in Oklahoma, now totals more 
than $5,000,000 each year. This means 
pay rolls for workers, money spent for 
materials, tools, poles, and wire—all 
through private business enterprise. 

Can this be unfair to business—con- 
trary to our system? Even the big 
utilities who seek to discredit the REA 
so much—who spread unfounded rumors 
of Government interference with their 
monopolies—profit to the extent in Okla- 
homa of nearly a million dollars a year 
in the sale of wholesale power to the REA 
lines. 

Each year the use of electricity on 
farms climbs to new heights as the farm- 
ers use more and more electricity in their 
farm work—as well as in good farm 
living. 

This ever-increasing demand re- 
quires—makes absolutely necessary— 
that far-sighted farm managers of these 
REA’s have some independent sources 
of electric energy. With a $60,000,000 
investment in distribution lines, we can- 
not—we must not—hbe left without some 
firm and dependable source of energy to 
put on their lines to take care of an ever- 
expanding use of farm electricity. 
That is why I have insisted REA must 
have additional power properly distrib- 
uted for REA use. Without a depend- 
able source of reliable low-cost power 
we endanger this $60,000,000 investment. 

The private utility lines were built 
years ago before REA started to serve 
city load centers. REA has developed an 
entirely new load pattern—far removed 
from the big cities—yet today using a 
vast amount of electric energy. Instead 


_ of being handcuffed and shackled, with 


no source of energy excepting that which 
the utilities are willing to sell—after 
meeting all of their city demands—REA 
needs access to some of the vast power 
generated at Government flood-control 
dams. Who would deny farmers access 
to this needed power? NotI. I do not 
want to see this power, created with 
public funds, turned over in special privi- 
lege deals to two giant utility concerns 
to sell this public power back to farmers 
at whatever price they can demand. 

Adequate power, properly placed in the 
line, and at low enough rates to insure 
maximum use of electricity on the farms 
is my goal and also the goal of the Okla- 
homa REA’s. Any effort to double-cross 
the farmers to put them at the mercy of 
the giant utility cooperations will be 
fought by every farmer on the line. 

Oklahoma farmers cannot be fooled, 
they know the score—they know the is- 
sue—they know special privilege when 
they see it. -As one old farmer told me: 
“Shucks, that ain’t socialism—that’s 
electricity.” 

I have dwelt long on the financial 
soundness of REA investments, its re- 
payment with interest, its creation of 
new business for thousands of little busi- 
nesses of Oklahoma. More important 
perhaps than all of this is the human 
side of REA. 

Talk to the farmers yourself and get 
the feeling of the new life that comes to 
them and their families when that vital 
wire touches their farm. They leave the 
darkness of the nineteenth century and 
live immediately in the bright light of 
the twentieth century and modern full 
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home life and better living. That REA 
wire means bright electric lights, electric 
irons, washing machines, dependable 
radios, refrigerators. Talk to the ap- 
pliance dealers in the small towns. Most 
of them admit that from half to two. 
thirds of their appliance business goes to 
these lines that the big utility executives 
thought could not or should not be built, 

Realize the years of drudgery that are 
removed from farm women when they 
have the same chance to have electrica] 
labor-saving appliances that city wives 
have had for so long a time. 

One appliance dealer in the western 
part of the State where a new line was 
being extended told me this story: “1 
asked the young GI farmer what ap- 
pliances he was going to buy, now that 
the line had reached him. 

“He said: ‘Mister, I’m going to buy my 
wife every appliance you’ve got to sell 
that will make her work easier. I’m go- 
ing to buy a washing machine, an elec. 
tric stove, a separator, and lots of other 
things as fast as I get the money to buy 
with. 

“*You see, Mister,’ he said, ‘I saw 
my mother die at 40 doing the washing 
for us six kids, pulling the butter up out 
of the well, bringing in the wood for the 
stove, churning, and separating the milk, 
mending clothes over a kerosene lamp, 
and other chores. 

“*That REA line and the things that 
it’ll run will let my wife live a lot longer 
and we’re going to have all the things 
she needs.’ ” 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the fights I 
have been in to help get more rural elec- 
trification for the farmers of Oklahoma 
and the Nation. It has not been an easy 
task—and those who oppose this great 
program are always on the job with the 
cry that Government is interfering with 
private business. These big utilities com- 
panies have their friends in Congress and 
in the Senate—some in powerful places 
where the damage they can do is tre- 
mendous. 

Oklahoma needs to change its repre- 
sentation in the Senate this year. The 
record is clear and Oklahoma farmers 
cannot be misled or fooled. They wanta 
man who understands and will fight for 
their interests—and not for special privi- 
lege—in that high office. 


Another Tax Grab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Malden (Mass.) Evenings News: 


ANOTHER TAX GRAB 


Latest effort of the spenders to dig deeper 
into the earnings of the American people has 
to do with dividends from their investments. 
House tax arrangers have tentatively &p- 
proved a withholding tax of 10 percent on 
dividends. The plan would be similar to 
that now employed with respect to wages, 
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the money to be taken at its source, and 
would bring an estimated $150,000,000 in new 
revenue. The tax eaters make the claim that 
many persons do not report earnings from 
such investments, and they are out to get 
their hands on the money before it comes to 
rightful owners. This plan would make the 
corporations collection agencies for the Gov- 
ernment, as all employers now are. It would 
place a heavy burden on corporations and 
the cost of collection and necessary book- 
keeping would be tremendous. This would 
reduce earnings, result in smaller dividends. 
This thing cannot go on forever. Eventually 
the American people will be forced to revolt 
against a Government which is milking them 
dry in the form of taxes. If the money went 
for necessary Government, to finance na- 
tional defense, or to retire national debt, 
there would be hope for the future. But 
when millions are wasted in vote-enticing 
projects the time has come to call a halt. 
The only weapon available for an attack on 
the spenders is votes. They should be lining 
up now for the coming battle. 
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HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a letter written to me by 
the Governor of West Virginia, Okey L, 
Patteson, dated May 25, 1950: 

Hon. M. G. BURNSIDE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BURNSIDE: It has been 
called to my attention that, unless extended 
by pending legislation, Federal rent controls 
will expire throughout the Nation on June 
30, 1950. 

As you undoubtedly know, rent control 
now affects only those cities in West Virginia 
which are located in our highly industrial- 
ized sections such as Wheeling, Charleston, 
Hur gton, and Bluefield. I am advised, 
however, by the rent-control officials, that 
there are about 300,000 rental housing units 
still subject to the Federal law and that 
these rental units house an estimated 1,000,- 
000 people, which is only slightly less than 
half of our population. 

I have seen the statistics gathered by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on rental increases 
n cities which were decontrolled during 1949 
by local or State option and I am alarmed 
that such a possibility might exist in our 
larger cities in West Virginia. I am alarmed 
because of the possibility that labor may feel 
it necessary to demand wage increases to 
compensate for rent increases, which, of 
course, could mean considerable industrial 
l 
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rest within the State and a corresponding 
; Of income to the Staite treasury. 
According to the information which I have 

ived, the extension bill should be before 
u for debate and a vote in the very near 
ture. I feel it is my duty as Governor to 

you not only to vote for a continuation 
Federal controls of rents, but also to take 
hatever measures may be available te you 
he the end that the extension legislation will 
© passed. 


~aA Oot mae 


With the kindest regards, I am, 
Sinccrely yours, 
OKEyY L. PATTESON, 
Governor. 
XCVI—App.——264 


The Real Issue in the Hoover Reorgani- 
zation Plan 
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OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Christian Science Monitor by Joseph 
C. Harsch, chief of its Washington news 
bureau: 


BUREAUCRACY: ENTRENCHED AND UNCONTROLLED 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


Do we, or don’t we, want our public affairs 
run by someone we can throw out of office 
come next election day? 

That really is the issue behind all this furor 
over the Hoover Reorganization Plan and 
what Congress is doing to it. 

Some of our public affairs are run that 
way now, Harry S. Truman and his Cabinet 
are subject to the will of the voters. We 
can turn them out in November of 1952 if 
a majority of us don’t like the way they 
are running our affairs. 

What we do not realize is that there is 
nothing the voters can do about large chunks 
of the Federal Government. We can't get 
at these officials directly at the polls or indi- 
rectly through the party in power. And they 
don’t work for the public as a whole. They 
work in frequent fact for special group in- 
terests. 

The elected President of the United States 
can control the members of his Cabinet, and 
through the members of his Cabinet he can 
control those portions of the departments 
of Government which take orders from a 
Cabinet officer. But not until you look 
through a Congressional Directory do you 
discover how many branches of Government 
there are which take no orders from any- 
one. 

For example, the Patent Office is located 
physically inside the Department of Come 
merce Building. But the Secretary cf Com- 
merce has no authority over the Patent Com. 
missioners. If the public became dissatisfied 
with Patent Office policy, there isn’t a thing 
it could do about it directly, or immediately. 

Of course, usually there is no great 
trouble about patent policy. And it isn’t 
likely that the Commissioners of Patents 
would long pursue a policy which made 
them unpopular. They are human, and 
probably would adjust themselves to a great 
wave of public disapproval. But the point 
is that if some Patent Commissioner wished 
to defy the Secretary of Commerce and the 
President and public opinion there is noth- 
ing voters could do about it at the next 
election day. Getting rid of President Tru- 
man would not touch the Patent Ofiice, 
because Mr. Truman has no authority over it. 

he same condition is even more true of 
the great independent commissions of gov- 
ernment such as the FCC, the SEC, the 
FTC, and the ICC. They are as independent 
of the elective process as the Supreme Court. 
We as voters can influence these commis- 
sioners in that vacancies are filled by Presi- 
dential appointment. Over the long run we 
can get commissions we like if we get a 
succession of Presidents we like. But it a 
long process. There is no direct responsi- 
bility to the voter. 

This is the condition which the Hoover 
report on Government reorganization is try- 
ing to reduce. Mr. Hoover does not propose 
to abolish the system entirely. It is too 
deeply established for that. But his re- 
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organization plan would expand the area 
of control of the President over the Federal 
establishment. It would give the President 
more authority. Therefore, it would give 
the voter more authority. 

Also, it would make the President and 
his Cabinet more responsible than they are 
now for the affairs of government. 

But the special interests served by these 
various agencies of government do not like 
tampering with the present system. The 
railroads protect the ICC. The banks pro- 
tect the Comptroller of the Currency. They 
don’t want him under the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The ship lines tried to protect 
the Maritime Commission, but that effort 
failed. The Maritime Commission had been 
So generous with the ship lines over such 
a considerable period of time that Congress 
wanted no part of it any more. 

The issue lies between the theory of gov- 
ernment by specialists and the theory of 
government by politicians. In Germany 
they use the theory of government by spe- 
cialists almost exclusively. The politician 
has become a vermiform appendix on the 
German body politic. England is the great 
mother of government by politicians. We 
use both systems, but of recent years have 
been using the specialists more and the 
politicians less. 

This is the trend Mr. Hoover is trying to 
halt and reverse for the simple reason that 
the voter does not control the specialist, but 
does control the politician—if he chooses to. 


rr 


Labor and the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HENDERSON LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial which appeared in the Chatta- 
nooga Daily Times on Thursday, June 1, 
which I am including with my remarks, 
expresses what I think is the general 

eeling today relative to labor unions, 
their rights and responsibilities under to- 
day’s industrial conditions and our com- 
plex civilization. 

The editorial is so moderately worded 
and written in such a sympathetic spirit 
and so well expresses my own views on 
the subject that Iam glad to give my en- 
dorsement to it and to present it here- 
with: 

LABOR AND THE Law 

There is at present a great body of law on 
our statute books dealing with labor-man- 
agement relations. The legislatien has been 
made necessary because of the growing com- 
plexity of our industrial system and because 
the interplay of workers’ demands and man- 





agement’s concessions has become so im- 
portant to the national economy. 

This mass of regulation is still fluid and 1s 
likely to ke so for years as varying social, 
economic, and political factors c into 
play. Changes result not o1 fr ut- 
right legislative repeal or amendment bit 


also, more subtly, from judicial interpreta- 
tion. 

A story elsewhere on this page tcday deals 
with Supreme Court decisions handed down 
this term on labor matters. From them may 
be discerned a possible pattern ‘or the 
measure of legality in labor relations. In 
essence, it represents the feeling that labor's 
powers must be made increasingly subject to 
reasonable conirol ia the interest of the 
general welfare. 
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Most of the notable decisions have dealt 
with the right to picket, long regarded as an 
extension of the right of free speech. The 
seeming trend is toward limitation of picket- 
ing when it becomes more a matter of Coer- 
cion than advertising, when it is employed 
to gain objectives which are not the rightful 
concern of the union, or when it is used in 
violation of valid State laws. 

This newspaper has long supported labor 
in its attainment of rightful objectives. We 
will continue to do so, including the right to 
picket peaceably. At the same time, we 
realize that intemperate use of picketing— 
when it passed from the vocal or visual stage 
into that of the physical with violence to 
persons or property—has cost labor untold 
public support. The controls are a reflec- 
tion of that withdrawal of sympathy and 
approbation. 

But beyond that, the laws are also a recog- 
nition that the power of labor has reached 
the point that it carries with it definite 
responsibilities in its use. The legislator’s 
task is to balance the two: To channel the 
power into outlets which serve labor’s proper 
interests, and to assess the responsibilities 
which labor owes to society in general. 

There are signs that labor-management 
relations are entering a new phase of sta- 
bility. The recent General Motors 5-year 
contract is one such indication—and one 
marked by heightened statesmanship on the 
part of both the union and the company. 

The hoped for goal is for the law to serve 
as a mere guidepost to peaceful settlements, 
rather than a barbed-wire barrier on which 
both sides lacerate themselves in costly 
struggles. 

The present Supreme Court is liberal- 
minded. That it should be seemingly in- 
clined to restrict labor’s actions should be a 
stern reminder for unionists to avoid abuses 
of their great powers. Asa continuing friend 
of the labor movement, we hope responsible 
leaders will accept the apparent trend in law- 
making for what it is—an indication of la- 
bor’s approaching maturity as an economic 
force. 


Guilty Before Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted, I am inserting an address en- 
titlec “Guilty Before Trial,” delivered by 
Benjamin F. Fairless, president of the 
United States Steel Corp., at the Boston 
Jubilee of 1950, Mid-Century Celebration 
of Progress, Boston, Mass., May 18, 1950: 


It is a pleasure and a privilege to be here 
today, and to take part in this great jubilee 
that the Boston Chamber of Commerce is 
staging. I am particularly happy to see 
assembled in this room such a representative 
cross section of American enterprise. Here 
at a table in front of me I see some of my 
old friends from the Smaller Business Asso- 
ciation of New England, and at other tables 
throughout the room are many of the out- 
standing business and industrial leaders 
from almost every section of the country. 

Believe me, gentlemen, I am proud indeed 
to stand in the company of men who have 
done so much to give the American people 
the most bountiful standard of living this 
world has everseen. It is reassuring to know 
@vat succecs in business is not yet regarded 


as a disgrace in this great land of ours, and 
that fruitful enterprise is not without honor, 
except, perhaps, in some parts of our National 
Capital. 

However, I must confess that I am a little 
surprised at the boldness of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce in arranging this cele- 
bration at all. Now I wouldn't say, of course, 
that you are boasting or bragging about your 
city, because I realize fully that no true 
Bostonian would ever permit himself to take 
more than a modest ‘:.nd becoming pride even 
in Boston’s most spectacular achievements. 
But I will say that you are certainly making 
no secret whatever of the fact that Boston is 
big and important and rich and successful. 

Perhaps you gentlemen have forgotten 
that Boston is an incorporated city, and that 
no corporate entity today can safely possess 
the characteristics to which you are pointing 
with such natural and pardonable pride. So 
I think I should warn you that down along 
the banks of the Potomac, the wise and pru- 
dent businessman speaks of these things 
only in apologetic whispers and the motto 
that he follows is: “Grow slow.” 

I do not wish to convey the impression, 
however, that this antipathy toward bigness 
and success is universally entertained in 
Washington. It isn’t. There are Govern- 
ment officials who, I feel sure, look with high 
favor upon big business and good profits; 
and it is a great pleasure to have one of 
these Washington friends with us today. I 
refer, of course, to the distinguished Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Graham, 
He has my deepest sympathy for he has to 
meet what I suppose is the largest payroll 
in the world—the Federal payroll. On the 
other hand, I am certain that he must be 
very grateful indeed to all of us business- 
men for the help we give him. I do not 
know, of course, how well he makes out 
with the rest of you gentlemen; but as far 
as United States Steel is concerned, the 
tax collectors are getting two and a quarter 
times as much out of our business as the 
stockholders are. 

So I think we have a right to assume that 
we are all among friends, and that the long- 
range interests of the Government and of 
business are really the same things after all. 
How could it be otherwise when Govern- 
ment is wholly dependent upon the success 
of business and industry; when business and 
industry are equally dependent upon suc- 
cessful Government and when the American 
people are dependent upon both? So any 
development which threatens the welfare 
of business or of Government is—and ought 
to be—a matter of immediate concern to 
both. 

And that is why I want to talk with you 
today about a problem that President Tru- 
man discussed in a special message which he 
sent to Congress 2 weeks ago—a message on 
small business. It was a temperate, rea- 
soned, nonpolitical exposition of his views 
on the subject; and it is in this same tem- 
perate, reasoned, and wholly nonpolitical 
vein that I propose to comment upon it. 

After saying a few guardedly kind words 
about big business, the President pointed 
out that—great &nd successful as this eco- 
nomic system of ours has been—it still is 
not as good as he, or any of us for that 
matter, would want it to be. He said that 
it is not providing jobs for all the men and 
women who want work, and that—if it is 
ever to provide full employment—more new 
businesses, and more small businesses, must 
be established. He recommended therefore 
that Congress pass legislation designed to 
provide these new, small businesses with cap- 
ital and with technical assistance. 

Now gentlemen, I have noticed that when- 
ever our Government officials set out, these 
days, to be helpful to some segment of our 
economy, they think almost automatically 
in terms of money—of financial aids, or svb- 
sidies, These are governmental crutches 
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which may serve well enough to support an 
economic invalid, but—of themselves—they 
can do nothing to cure his basic affliction. 
Unless the Government contemplates going 
into the crutch business permanently, there. 
fore, the day must come when these busi- 
nesses will be able to stand squarely on 
their own feet. So I can’t help wondering 
if the President, in his program, has really 
probed down to the roots of the trouble, 

Certainly we must recognize the fact that 
for more than 300 years, our American eco. 
nomic system hes provided employment for 
our people as our Nation has grown. of 
course, there have been temporary periods 
of depression and famine—the “lean years” 
that have always beset both the agricultural! 
and industrial advances of mankind since 
the days of Joseph and the Pharaohs. But 
over the centuries, generally, there have been 
jobs in America for all. 

Now, if what the President says is true— 
if our system is no longer fulfilling our em- 
ployment needs in this day and hour when 
we are enjoying a relatively high peak of 
prosperity—then, somewhere, there is a mon- 
key wrench in the machinery. And since 
all of us here in this room are intimately 
acquainted with the working parts of our 
industrial economy, it seems to me that it's 
up to us to find the monkey wrench before 
it is too late. 

Let’s look around. Here we are in Bos- 
ton, the birthplace of American manufac- 
turing and one of the Nation’s great centers 
of investment capital. 

More than 125 new manufacturing enter- 
prises are established here in greater Bos- 
ton every year. So, clearly, we do have new 
businesses. Moreover, Massachusetts has 
more investors in proportion to its popula- 
tion than any other State in the Union, and 
the savings deposits in Boston’s banks are 
nearly three times the national average on 
&@ per-capita basis. Clearly, therefore, there 
is available capital for business here. 

Why is it then that we do rot have more 
new businesses? Why are investors unwill- 
ing to risk more of their savings? Or, why 
are our people unwilling to seek more of 
this capital and to set themselves up in 
business? 

Gentlemen, as a mechanic who has had 
some slight experience with this great indus- 
trial machine of ours, it is my professional 
opinion that we will do well to look for that 
misplaced monkey wrench in the Washing- 
ton gear box. In fact, it would not surprise 
me ‘if we were to find several monkey 
wrenches there. 

We shall certainly find tax laws that dis- 
courage investment and that encourage 
small businessmen to sell out, and to cash in 
on their capital gains. 

We shall find widespread antagonism 
toward profits and a reluctance to recognize 
the facts of inflation. Everybody realizes 
that a worker who earned $30 a week in 1959 
now has to get $51 in order to have the same 
amount of purchasing power. Yet few p¢ 
ple seem to understand that the stockholder 
who got. a $6 dividend in 1939, now has to get 
$10.20 on that same investment, just to break 
even in terms of our present-day, 60-cen 
greenbacks. 

We shall find other laws and attitudes 
that will certainly tend to discourage even 
the most venturesome newcomer to the field 
of business but the biggest monkey wrenc® 
of all—the greatest single drawback to tie 
effective operation of our modern economic 
system—is the amazing but undeniable { 
that the minute any man successfully estab 
lishes himself in any business nowada ' 
automatically becomes a potential jailbird. 

Yes, the truth is that we have on our Fed- 
eral statute books today a complete hoc ye" 
podge of so-called antitrust laws which 
have been allowed to grow, like Topsy, f° 
60 years, and which cannot be reconciled even 
with each other. And the only way a4 busi- 








nessman can be sure of obeying them all is 
just to go broke. 

Now gentlemen, I am not a lawyer and 
I’m not going to ask you to take my word 
for that. I shall merely read you a comment 
written by Supreme Court Justice Jackson 
when he was the head of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion in the Department of Justice. He said: 

“It is impossible for a lawyer to determine 
vyhat business conduct will be pronounced 
lawful by the courts. This situation is em- 
parrassing to businessmen wishing to cbey 
the law and to Government Officials attempt- 
ing to enforce it.” 

In other words, gentlemen, nobody in 
business, in Government, or anywhere else, 
knows what the law is except the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and sometimes 
even the members of the Court don’t seem to 
pe too sure about it. In fact, the present 
judicial attitude toward our antimonopoly 
laws reminds me of a quotation from Ralph 
Waldo Emerson which is carved in large let- 
ters on the side of the new Hunter College 
building in New York, but which might be 
equally appropriate if chiseled on the marble 
walls of the Supreme Court building in 
Washington. It says: 

“We are of different opinions at different 
hours; but we always may be said to be, at 
heart, on the side of truth.” 

Now that is a very commendable philoso- 
phy. An enlightened willingness to change 
one’s mind from hour to hour may be a 
fine thing in the academic atmosphere of any 
college or Of any court, but speaking as a 
practical businessman, I can only say, “It’s 
a helluva way to run a railroad.” 

So we come face to face with the fact that 
laws governing business are not really written 
in Congress, but in the courts, and what 
five members of the Supreme Court say the 
law is, may be something vastly different 
from what Congress intended the law to be. 

Again I do not ask you to take my word 
for it. I refer you to a quotation cited by 
United States Supreme Court Justice Burton 
n his dissenting opinion in the Cement case, 

re it was pointed out that the basing- 

int system had been in use by industry 
r half a century, and that Congress—after 
peated study—had steadfastly refused to 
iss any of the bills proposing to outlaw it. 
hen it was said: 
“We know of no criticism so often and so 
forcibly directed at the courts—particularly 
the Federal courts—as their propensity for 
usurping the functions of Congress. If this 
pricing system which Congress, over the 
years, has steadfastly refused to declare 
illegal, is now to be outlawed by the courts, 
it will mark the high tide in judicial usurpa- 
tion,” 

Yet the Court, as you know, did outlaw the 
selling methods used in the cement industry. 
The result was that the heads of more than 
100,000 American businesses—men who had 
been conducting their affairs in a perfectly 
law-abiding manner—were suddenly con- 
fronted by the possibility of being classed as 
criminals, 

Gentlemen, I don’t have to tell you that if 
we persist in that kind of a system of law— 
and if we enforce it impartially against all 
offenders—virtually every business in 
America, big and small, is going to have to be 
run from Atlanta, Sing Sing, Leavenworth, 
or Alcatraz. 

And that is no mere personal opinion on 
my part either. One of the severest critics 
of this legalistic merry-go-round we live on 
is Chairman Lowell Mason of the Federal 
Trade Commission, whose duty it is to en- 
tce many of these laws, and who can there- 
re be regarded as one of the Nation’s out- 
landing authorities on the subject. 

He says: 

“American business is being harassed, bled 
and even blackjacked under a preposterous 
‘yquilt system of laws, many of which are 
unintelligible, unenforcible and unfair, 
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There is such a welter of laws governing in- 
terstate commerce that the Government 
literally can find some charge to bring 
against any concern it chooses to prosecute. 
I say that this system is an outrage, and that 
it’s time the Government did something sen- 
sible about bringing its own operations up to 
the same standard of ethics that it expects 
of business.” 

Now those are strong words, coming from a 
member of the Federal Trade Commission 
and from a man who was appointed to that 
office by President Truman, Unfortunately, 
they are also true words. 

The unhappy fact is that once a man goes 
into business, anything he does is wrong. We 
don’t need a lawyer to tell us that. Most 
of us know it from our own personal experi- 
ence. Let’s take the question of competition, 
for example: 

To a practical businessman—and stripped 
of a lot of legalistic gobbledygook—competi- 
tion is a very simple thing. It exists when 
two or more companies are trying to sell 
similar products to the same customer. But 
when the businessman of today tries to com- 
pete in the open market, what happens? 

If his product is of approximately the 
same quality as that of his competitor, if 
each competitor provides the same service, 
and if both enjoy equally good reputations 
for dependability and integrity, it is per- 
fectly obvious that both are going to have to 
offer their wares at the same price in order 
to keep in the running. 

But if both quote the same price, that fact 
alone is construed to be evidence of collu- 
sion and a violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

So our businessman cuts his price, tries 
to undersell his competitor, and thinks he’s 
staying safely on the right side of the Sher- 
man Act. Don’t ever try that, my friends, 
because then you’re in real trouble under 
the Robinson-Patman Act. Look what hap- 
pened to Minneapolis-Honeywell, and to 
Standard Oil of Indiana when they tried to 
cut their prices to meet their competition. 
The A. & P. has been accused—among other 
things—of consistently underselling its com- 
petitors. And one of the charges in the 
suit that the Department of Justice has 
brought against du Pont is that the com- 
pany lowezed the price of cellophane 21 
times. 

So if our businessman obeys the Sherman 
law, he is probably violating the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and if he obeys the Robinson- 
Patman Act he is almost sure to be violat- 
ing the Sherman antitrust law. He can’t 
lower his price safely, and he can’t leave it 
where it is; so the only thing left for him 
to do is to raise it. There’s no law against 
that, of course, except the law of supply and 
demand. 

If he raises his price, and his competitors 
don’t, he goes out of business. If his com- 
petitors do follow his lead and raise their 
prices too, he can stay in business, but he’s 
right back where he started so far as the 
antitrust laws are concerned, and in addi- 
tion to that he is almost certain to get an 
invitation—or a subpena—from Senator 
O’MAHONEY and Congressman CELLER. What- 
ever he does, he’s sunk. 

It’s no wonder people are reluctant to rush 
in and start new businesses today. The 
only mystery to me is that any new busi- 
nesses are started at all. 

But that is only a pzrt of the story. The 
laws governing competition and prices have 
been changed frequently. Mr. Mason puts 
it this way: 

“In 1932,” he says, “we put a pants presser 
im jail if he conspired to fix prices. In 1933 
we put him in jail if he didn’t. Next year, 
vice versa again. 

“Later on, if he went into the coal busl- 
ness, we assessed a heavy penalty against 
him if he didn’t charge a fixed price. That 
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is, of course, if the coal was soft. If it was 
hard, vice versa. 
“Then take the meat packers. We made 


them get out of the retail chain-store busi- 
ness in 1920. But now there are half a dozen 
big retail chains in the meat-packing busi- 
ness. I guess the meat packers just went 
into the wrong business first.” 

Is it any wonder, gentlemen, that a busi- 
nessman gets discouraged these days when 
not even his lawyer can figure out which end 
is up? 

But that’s not the end of his troubles 
either. In 1941, in the Rigid Conduit case, 
the Federal Trade Commission’s staff came 
up with a wonderful new theory. It decided 
that it didn’t even have to go to the trou- 
ble of finding a businessman guilty of any 
transgression of the law. His personal 
guilt—or lack of it—didn’t matter. If the 
Commission felt that there was a social 
danger involved, it could issue an order 
against him anyway. 

Lowell Mason, in a recent speech before 
the American Steel Warehouse Association, 
in Texas, pointed out that this interesting 
theory of justice—whereby a man could be 
penalizec without being found guilty of any- 
thing—was introduced in Russia by Com- 
missar Krylenko. 

“It is not clear,” he says, “whether the 
Federal Trade Commission got the idea from 
Krylenko, or whether Krylenko got it from 
the Commission.” 

In any event, he observes, Krylenko has 
since been liquidated; but the American au- 
thors of the same philosophy within the 
Commission have not. 

These, then, are a few of the hurdles that 
confront the intrepid soul who would ven- 
ture into the business world today—but they 
are only a few. A compilation of the orders 
already issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission shows that there are more than 
2,200 different business practices that have 
been held to be illegal. So our newcomer in 
the field would, of course, do well to mem- 
orize this list with painstaking care before 
he even unlocks the door of his own office. 

Gentlemen, I shall not belabor the point 
further. I merely submit that when every 
businessman in America can be found guilty 
of violating the law, then there is something 
wrong with the law—and not with the busi- 
nessmen. From our theorists in Washing- 
ton today, we hear a great deal about “tight- 
ening the loopholes” in our antimoponoly 
legislation. 

In heaven's name, gentlemen, what loop- 
holes? 

What we need is not a tightening of the 
laws, or a loosening of them, but a com- 
plete redefinition of lawful business conduct. 
To quote one final thought-provoking sen- 
tence from Lowell Mason: “The Comintern 
loves it when the men of America who gov- 
ern, pit themselves against the men of 
America who produce, and it’s time that 
the Government and business stopped play- 
ing cops and robbers with each other.” 

To that, I think all of us here will utter 
a@ profound “amen.” 

It takes a man of real courage to go into 
business today, knowing that he mus: satisfy 
the conflicting remands of his workers, his 
stockholders, «nd his customers. Any man 
who can do that deserves to succeed for he 
is performing a great public service. And if 
he is willing to take such risks, it seems to 
me that he is entitled to look to his Govern- 
ment for aid—not in the form of loans, or 
grants, or subsidies—but in the form of 
clean-cut, vnderstandable rules which clear- 
ly mark the boundaries of good an¢ lawful 
business practice. 

The defining of those boundaries should 
not be left to those who hate business, to 
those who seek personal or political power 
over it, nor to theorists who want to experi- 
ment withit. It ic not a job for irzespt 





nsible 
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underlings in Federal bureaus. It is a job 
which requires the highest skills of Govern- 
ment officials who understand the problems 
of business, and of businessmen who under- 
stand the problems of Government. It isa 
job—in short—for men who have a mutual 
respect for the rights of each other, and a 
common devotion to the welfare of America. 

If the realistic and informed men of Gov- 
ernment will ever sit down with reasonable 
and experienced men of business and make 
up their collective mind as to what monopoly 
really is, what competition is, what business 
conduct is ethical and proper, and what 
business conduct is injurious,and wrong, I 
think we will find fewer monkey wrenches in 
the machinery, and the Government will be 
able to get out of the crutch business in 
short order. I believe we need then have no 
fears about our economic system. It will 
continue—as it has for these past 330 years— 
to provide us with the jobs we need and the 
abundance of goods and services that has 
made America the wealthiest, happiest, and 
most secure Nation in the world. 

But all this is not just going to happen of 
its own accord. It is not going to happen 
at all unless we do something about it. As 
Americans we take pride in this historic city 
and in this historic State—in Faneuil Hall, 
the cradle of our precious liberties, and in 
the Bill of Rights which was forever to pro- 
tect us from the petty tyrannies of thought- 
less and indifferent government. 

I can think of no more appropriate sur- 
roundings therefore in which to dedicate 
ourselves here and now to the task of winning 
from our Congress at Washington the one 
remaining right that today is unjustly denied 
to every businessman in America and to every 
man in America who may wish to go into 
business. 

That is the right to be right. 


A Visit With Scott Lucas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


c 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Visit With Scott Lucas,” by 
G. Edwin Popkess, Jr., which appeared 
in Popkess’ Dairyman’s Journal for May 
1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Visit WitH Scott Lucas 

I had the pleasure during the last week 
in April to go to Washington on business 
and while there to have lunch with Scorr 
W. Lucas, senior Senator from Illinois and 
majority leader of the United States Senate. 
This was quite an interesting experience for 
myself and Benjamin O. Cooper, auditor of 
public accounts, State of Illinois, who accom- 
panied me. 

Scott Lucas was a very gracious host, in 
spite of the fact that he is quite busy han- 
dling the affairs of running the United States 
Senate. 

As we sat down in Senator Lucas’ quarters 
te have lunch with him, my first observation 
was the three big glasses of good, wholesome 
milk at our places at the table. Upon ques- 
tioning him, Senator Lucas informed us that 
he drank over two quarts of milk each day. 


My remark to this was that if every citizen 
in the country would do likewise, there would 
be no surplus supply. 

It was quite interesting to observe that the 
Senator’s luncheon included many varieties 
of dairy foods, including the one and only, 
butter, plenty of good American cheese and 
a cottage cheese salad. Naturally my reac- 
tion is that Senator Lucas is a real booster 
of dairy products and a large consumer of all 
dairy foods. 

Senator Lucas was quite interested in dis- 
cussing with me the many problems affecting 
Illinois farmers and dairy farmers specifically. 

He stated to me that he wishes the individ- 
ual farmers of Illinois would write letters to 
him to make known their wishes on farm 
legislation and other legislative matters af- 
fecting them. 

In the case of the recent oleo legislation 
and other legislation affecting the farmers, 
he stated that he received very few letters 
from the farmers of Illinois, but received 
many from the city dwellers of our State. An 
interesting fact in this connection is that 
last month Senator Lucas received and an- 
swered personally 50,000 pieces of mail from 
persons from all parts of the country. He 
told me that his average is approximately 
25,000 letters a month. 

We discussed many world affairs, including 
numerous Army problems, with which I am 
quite familiar. Naturally, a man in his posi- 
tion has carefully studied every problem af- 
fecting our country, but the amazing thing 
to me was that he could discuss each and 
every one of them in detail. 

As I sat and visited with Senator Lucas 
after lunch, I thought about the fine record 
he has made as the Senator from Illinois. I 
thought of how proud the people of our great 
State should be to know that an Illinois Sen- 
ator has been chosen the majority leader of 
the United States Senate, the man who 
guides the destiny of all bills and all matters 
coming before the Senate. 

After several hours of visiting with him, I 
knew that Senator Scorr W. Lucas is a man 
who is devoting his entire time in Washing- 
ton to seeing that the wishes of the citizens 
of the State, which he represents, are carried 
out to the best of his ability. 

After leaving him, we had an opportunity 
to visit with other Representatives, Senators, 
and distinguished members of the press in 
Washington. All of them had a good word 
for our Senator, Scott W. Lucas. 

As I left Washington, my reaction to my 
visit with Scorr W. Lucas was that he wants 
to do what the farmers of the State of Illi- 
nois want him to do, but in order to do this, 
he must be advised of their wishes. I feel 
that this is one place where our farmers have 
slipped. Too many of them have been will- 
ing to sit back and criticize without making 
their wishes known. It is one thing to elect 
& man to serve you, but in order to have him 
serve you properly, you must advise him of 
your wishes. 

So I say to the farmers of the State of 
Illinois, your senior Senator ScorT W. Lucas 
is doing a real job for you in Washington. 
He is a man of experience, a real leader, and 
one that you should see to it is reelected in 
November to this high office, 


Curtailment of Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under the permission granted to me, I 
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am glad to include with these brief re- 
marks a copy of a letter I have today 
received from Mrs. Paul Megill, corre. 
sponding secretary of the Ladies Auxi- 
iary to the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, branch 225, Asbury Park, N. J. 

This letter very clearly and in a tem- 
perate manner describes the effect of 
Postmaster General Donaldson’s recent 
ill-advised order curtailing the posta] 
service. If the administration would 
endeavor to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission in the 
reorganization of the Post Office De- 
partment, there would be little need for 
curtailment of the service and the caus- 
ing of distress to so many faithful goy- 
ernmental servants. 

We are too apt to forget that the Post 
Office Department is a service to the 
people of the country and is not a busi- 
ness, and it is a service which the citi- 
zens expect to be maintained, nor do 
they expect it to be operated in an extrav- 
agant manner. Businesslike methods 
applied to this service would bring about 
a modernization and an increased efli- 
ciency which would be reflected in sub- 
stantial savings and improvement of the 
service. 

I feel confident that the Postmaster 
General will reconsider his decision in 
this matter so that the distress as set 
forth in Mrs. Megill’s letter is alleviated. 
As she points out, no other nation in 
the world has curtailed its postal serv- 
ice, and it seems entirely out of order 
for us to do so. I hope my colleagues 
will read Mrs. Megill’s letter, which 
follows: 

Lapres AUXILIARY TO THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LeTTer CARRIERS, BRANCH 225, 
Asbury Park, N. J., June 2, 1950. 

DeEaR REPRESENTATIVE AUCHINCLOSS: In be- 
half of the Asbury Park Letter Carriers’ 
Auxiliary, No. 225, we wish to take this op- 
portunity to thank you for the reply to our 
letter concerning the curtailment of the 
Postal Service. We do appreciate all you 
have done and are doing to help us in the 
upheaval in the postal service. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS, we are writing the fol- 
lowing to inform you of the facts as we 
know them to exist in the Asbury Park Post 
Office. 

The curtailment order which goes into 
effect on June 10, 1950, is this: The Post- 
master has ordered 20 (8-hour schedule 
routes) cut to 13. The letter carriers are to 
report at 6:30 a. m. and case their mail for the 
route; due to the enlarged volume they ® 
given approximately 3 hours to sort or cast 
letters, magazines and papers. They 
then to go out on the street and deliver that 
mail in approximately 5 hours street time 
but, Mr. AUCHINCLOss, what is so inhumen 
about it is there are no provisions for lunc4. 
The orders are, “take at least a half hour 
for lunch with whatever provisions you have 
made for lunch.” For the few letter carriers 
downtown it isn’t too much of a hardship to 
put his pouch in a box and walk to the post 
office where he can eat his lunch in comtor 
but what about all the other carriers W0 
find themselves out in residential sect! 
Surely they are not able to carry their !u! 
pails all around the routes; if they shou.a 
have their lunches sent out by mail tr 
where are they supposed to eat that lune 
and find sanitary facilities? Resident! 
areas have no public service stations and not 
even a chair is provided to sit on to eat that 
lunch nor is any protection from the extreme 
heat, rain or cold as the case may be. Mr 
AUCHINCLOss, is this the Government's Te 








ward the carriers receive after years of faith- 
ful service, many men who have 25, 35, 
and 40 years of carrying mail? It will be a 
hard continuous grind for whenever the car- 
riers load is lightened by delivery he will 
have to pick up another relay. 

The relays by the way are not all sent to 
locked mail boxes but to private residence 
porches. This order has already had reper- 
cussions in two published articles: One was 
thrown away in the trash by an unsuspecting 
resident and another was the theft of seven 
sacks Of mail from a New York apartment 
house. The respect a letter carrier has for 
mail is to guard it almost with his life and 
now the Government orders it thrown around 
promiscuously. 

The letter carrier is not against econ- 
omy in any form because he necessarily 
knows every meaning of the word, but it 
seems so ridiculous to spend millions of 
dollars to transport mail quickly from one 
part of the country to another just to lay 
around awaiting delivery. 

In view of the recent strikes in industry 
we hesitate to think what would happen if 
these unions suddenly found that the provi- 
sions for lunch were completely wiped out of 
their workday. 

None of the countries receiving aid from 
our country have cut their mail service. 

These are the facts, Mr. AUCHINCLOssS, hav- 
ing no desire to delude a busy man like 
yourself. 

Thank you for being so patient with a 
group of women who are much concerned 
about the endurance and health of our 
husbands. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. PAUL MEGILL, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
NEFTUNE, N. J. 





Tom Miller, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


CF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 27, 2,400 Texans joined together 
in Texas’ Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner 
to honor the Democratic Party and to 
pay their respects to several of today’s 
outstanding leaders of the party. The 
dinner was held in Austin, the capital of 
Texas, and in the district which it is my 
privilege to represent. 

On the Monday following the dinner, 
May 29, the Austin American, in a front- 
page editorial, gave high and deserving 
honor to the man who did more than any 
other one individual to make the dinner 
the suecess which it was—the biggest 
Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner held any- 
where in the United States with the ex- 
ception of the Washington dinner. 

Texans attending the dinner had the 
privilege of hearing Vice President ALBEN 
BaRKLEY, who had with him his lovely 
wife. Speaker Sam RayBurn, Senator 
LyNnDon JOHNSON, Congressmen WRIGHT 
PATMAN, Bos PoaceE, JOHN LYLE, and OLIN 
TEAGUE were also in attendance. 

The man behind the dinner, Tom 
Miller, has long been a keystone in the 
Democratic Party of Texas and the 
Nation. For 16 years he served as mayor 
of the city of Austin, and for the past few 
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years he has served as finance chairman 
for the Democratic Party in Texas. 

Only last year he was honored by the 
citizens of Austin in being chosen as 
Austin’s most worthy citizen. 

As the editorial says, “Tom Miller 
rates right at the top among Texans who 
really do things for Texas.” 

Big Texas takes off its hat to Tom 
Miller, the man who does things in a 
big way for his State and his party. 

The editorial follows: 

MILLER SHOWs His Size 


The Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner demon- 
strated a lot of things as noteworthy as the 
cashier’s check for $100,000 handed to Speaker 
Sam RAysurRN for deposit to the account of 
the Democratic Party. 

In money and in spirit, the affair has al- 
ready been tagged the biggest and the best 
in any of the 48 States. It was proof that 
Texans are still taking their party straight, 
undiluted and unhyphenated. It showed, 
convincingly, Austin’s know-how in putting 
on and handling a whooping big show. 

And, while the plaudits are still ringing, 
we think it demonstrated the fact that the 
man behind the dinner—Tom Miller—is a 
big man in a climate conducive to the pro- 
duction of big men. He rates right at the 
top among Texans who really do things for 
Texas. 

Austin people have suspected this all along. 
The dinner is the most recent proof positive. 

Any affair that fetches $100,000 and 2,400 
people is quite a project. It requires the 
talents and the time of a lot of people and 
every member of the committee in charge is 
deserving of the glory. It doesn’t minimize 
the efforts of anybody else to hand Tom 
Miller a lion’s share of it. He was the man 
who gathered in money and victuals, handled 
a thousand details of worrisome aspect, saw 
to the comfort of incoming visitors from Vice 
President BARKLEY and his wife down to the 
least known Democrat from the forks of the 
creek and commanded a crew of loyal work- 
ers here in Austin. 

He was, you can say, the man who caused 
the dinner to be. 

Characteristically, Miller wasn't at the head 
table when the show came off. He wanted 
it that way. But the fourth table back on 
the south side of the coliseum, where he sat 
with his family, was a head table, too. A big 
man sat there. 





Trygve Lie Should Not Be Invited To 
Address Congress 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thoroughly disagree with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MARcCANTONIO] in 
his ardent desire to have us invite Mr. 
Trygve Lie of the so-called United Na- 
tions to address the Congress of the 
United States. 

This so-called United Nations is al- 
ready attempting to arrogate to itself 
the powers and prerogatives of a super- 
state, a supergovernment. It is al- 
ready invading various States of this 
Union and meddling with their internal 
affairs. 
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Many of our States have alien land 
laws, which forbid an alien from owning 
land in those States. In my opinion, 
every State ought to have such a law. 
Recently a Japanese appealed to this so- 
called United Nations to outiaw the alien 
land laws of California. The United 
Nations, in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States, in violation of the 
Constitution of the State of California, 
in violation of the sovereignty of the 
United States of America, arrogated to 
itself the prerogative of declaring the 
alien land laws of California null and 
void. 

There are a dozen or more States that 
have these alien land laws. If this Com- 
munist-dominated United Nations has 
the power of a supergovernment to in- 
vade the State of California or Leuisiana, 
or any other State, and wipe its alien 
land laws from the statute books, then 
it can invade any other State, wipe out 
its school laws, its labor laws, its laws of 
descent and distribution, its marriage 
laws, its laws against various crimes, or 
any other laws with which the members 
of that supergovernment disagree. A 
large number of the Communist dele- 
gates would probably find all laws un- 
desirable. 

Strange as it may seem, a crazy court 
in California rendered a decision back- 
ing up this mandate of the United Na- 
tions declaring the alien land laws of 
California null and void. Every member 
of that court who voted for that decision 
should be impeached, and if the Supreme 
Court of California should go off on such 
a tangent, then the State of California 
should clean out its supreme court. 

Thomas Jefferson said that if this 
Government was ever destroyed it would 
be destroyed by the courts. 

The rest of you may do as you please, 
but I, for one, representing the people of 
the sovereign State of Mississippi, do 
not propose te sit here and see our Gov- 
ernment destroyed in this way. 

Our first duty is to protect our coun- 
try from her enemies at home, as well as 
abroad. If we fail to discharge that 
duty, then God save America. 





Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
supported Federal aid to education for 
our public schools since I became con- 
vinced of the dire need and came to the 
conclusion that in this field there is a 
direct responsibility of the Government. 
After the principle of local control and 
other fundamental policies were deter- 
mined in the last Congress, I supported 
the bill before the committee and even 
signed the discharge petition on the 
Speaker’s desk after the Education and 
Labor Committee failed to report it to 
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the House for consideration. I made a 
statement of my position at that time. 

It is disappointing to me that this 
Congress has likewise failed to assume 
the responsibility and provide this needed 
legislation. With others I had hoped 
that the Congress would have taken ac- 
tion before now. In that this second ses- 
sion of this Congress is well along and 
rapidly passing, I take this opportunity 
of again expressing my views and desire 
that some action yet will be taken. 

In that the Senate has passed a bill 
a $300, 000, 000 pe r’annum for 
Federal aid to assist the States in financ- 
ing tt heir public cabot this now becomes 
a responsibility which rests upon this 
House. 

Unfortunately the religious subject 
has been brought in as an issue. This 
question can and will be ultimately 
settled. I have previously stated my 
position that this program should apply 
to our public schools. This would be in 
keeping with the purpose and intent of 
the Constitution in preserving the sepa- 
ration of the church and state. 

In my judgment there is no unfinished 
task before us that is of greater im- 
portance than the enactment of a Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education bill. 

The education of our boys and girls 
lies at the foundation of our way of life. 
In any nation where the power of gov- 
ernment is derived from the governed 
the exercise of that power depends for 
its success upon the enlightenment of all 
citizens. Universal suffrage makes uni- 
versal education a necessity. 

’Tis education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 


The strength of our Nation is to a large 
degree the product of common knowl- 
edge and understanding on the part of 
men and women in every community in 
every State. That person best lends 
himself to democracy who is_ best 
grounded in the political, economic, and 
social institutions and traditions that 
distinguish the American way of life. 
The basic institution for the develop- 
ment of this common background of 
knowledge and understanding is our 
public schools. It is in the early years of 
the life of each citizen that the founda- 
tions of loyalty and of right attitudes 
are laid. The defense of our Nation is 
in the minds of our citizens. Good 
schools are essential and should be pro- 

vided wherever there are children to be 
aaa 

We know, however, 
in the United States no equitable distri- 
bution of educational opportunity. 
There are 10,000,000 persons who are for 
all practical purposes functionally illit- 
erate. 

There are several million school-age 
children who are enrolled in no school at 
all. There are perhaps 2,000,000 who are 
under the direction of teachers unable to 
qualify for the lowest standard certifi- 
cate. In many instances classrooms are 
presided over by persons with no more 
than a high-school education. The ratio 
of substandard certificated teachers to 
teachers holding standard certificates to- 
day is 20 times higher than at the begin- 
ning of World War II. 


that today there is 


It is of course impossible to appraise 
with exactness the penalties that flow 
from these conditions. We do know that 
they are heavy. They undercut our 
economy. Poverty and illiteracy are 
closely related. These penalties also con- 
stitute a threat to our national security 
in time of war, a fact that is strongly 
attested by the heavy rejection rate for 
educational shortages under selective 
service during both World War I and 
World War II. 

“The sure foundations of the state are 
laid in knowledge, not in ignorance,” de- 
clared G. W. Curtis, an outstanding lead- 
er of American thought in the last cen- 
tury. It is time, in the light of ovr own 
experiences in the twentieth century, 
that we shape a course of action with re- 
spect to the education of our young i 
ple that conforms to the basic needs of 
our country. 

To my knowledge the House Committee 
on Education and Labor has this year 
given considerable time and study to 
Federal aid to education measures. In 
late March the committee agreed, ac- 
cording to reports that I am sure are 
reliable, to consider H. R. 5939—often re- 
ferred to as the Burke public-school 
teachers’ salary bill—sometime after 
April 17. 

We are familiar with the controversies 
that have raged around Federal aid 
measures before the committee, partic- 
ularly S. 246 which the committee re- 
jected by a vote of 13 to 12. The Burke 
bill avoids the area of religious conflict 
in Federal-aid legislation by limiting the 
use Of Federal funds to the salaries of 
public-school teachers. All benefits in 
controversy are excluded from such leg- 
islation. 

I should very much like to have an 
opportunity to vote on a measure of this 
kind and I urge, Mr. Speaker, that the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor advance a bill which will give an 
early chance to vote for the improve- 
ment of educational opportunities for 
our young people. 

The most critical need today in edu- 
cation is for qualified teachers. We do 
not have as many of them as we need. 

There is a shortage of qualified ele- 
mentary school teachers in every State. 
We need 90,000 qualified teachers to 
replace those now employed on sub- 
standard certificates. We need an addi- 
tional 75,000 each year to fill vacancies 
created by resignations, retirement, and 
death. Another 15,000 are needed to re- 
duce overcrowding of classrooms in each 
year for the next 10 years. An addi- 
tional 32,000 are required to take care of 
the extra million school-age children 
this year as a result of the wartime and 
postwar baby boom. A total of 212,000 
public school teachers are needed now. 

Estimates indicate that only 35,000 
elementary school teachers will come 
from our teacher-training institutions 
this year, of which number only 22,000 
will be college graduates. This contrasts 
sharply with the 103,000 that are re- 
quired if our obligations to our children 
are to be met. 

Mr. Speaker, every possible effort 
should be made by the House to pass a 
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Federal-aid-to-education bill before aq- 
journment. 

This legislation should be accorded the 
highest priority on the House Calenda; 

There is time in which to act on such 
legislation. 

The Nation can afford to make a de- 
cent educational Opportunity available 
for its children. We have voted a larce 
sum, running into billions of dollars, for 


$2,000,000,000 for public works. We 

voted an addition $1,500,000,000 for hi 2h. 
way aid to be expended over a 2-year 
period. We have done these things 
without finding such expenditures to be 
particularly disturbing to a majority of 
the Members of this House. 

But when it comes to authorizing the 
relatively small sum of $300,000,000 per 
annum for the educational welfare of our 
children there are those who begin to 
gag and say “This is the road to sorial- 
ism” or to something else when as a mat- 
ter of fact the Federal Government has 
been providing aid in one way or another 
to education for a century and a half. 

This was effectively stated by the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor during the 1949 hearings 
on S. 246 and H. R. 4643, page 257, when, 
referring to organizations that have op- 
posed the enactment of Federal-aid legis- 
lation, he said: 

The thing that astounds me with t 
organizations is that they get so meticulously 
careful in a matter of this kind— 


Federal aid to education— 
and I have hurdled more objectives than you 
might think to arrive at the place whe: 
am—we get so meticulous about those thi: 
but when it comes to a British | 
$7,000,000,000 to Europe, or $1,000,0 
here or somewhere else, there is never a pr 
test. And I believe you will agree wit 
there is not a better investment on CG 
earth than education and children. 


It is my firm belief that this House 
will pass any reasonable Federal-aid-to- 
education legislation which the House 
Committee on Education and Labor will 
report. It is my sincere hope that the 
committee will move to early action in 
order that all of us may have a cha! 
to perform a service which has long been 
overdue. 


The Right To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. MACK of Washington. 
Speaker, of all the rights of Americ 
none should be more precious to tl 
than their right to vote. 

In Italy, where the people have far less 
educational advantages than in | 
United States, 89 percent of all elis: 
voters went to the polls in Italy's last 
election. In Germany and in France 
the percentage of those voting in lA- 
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tional elections has been even higher. 
Yet, in the United States in the last pres- 
idential election, only 52 percent of 
America’s eligible citizens voted. 

All of this goes to show, I think, that 
those who have been deprived of the 
right to vote, as most Europeans have in 
the times past, prize higher than we do 
the precious right to vote. 

A very thought-provoking, informa- 
tive, end patriotic editorial on this sub- 
ject, written by Mr. Albert S. Goss, Na- 
tional Grange master, appears in the 
urrent issue of the National Grange 


. 1 


ontnliy 





In this editorial, National Grange 
Master Goss says: 
Tue Ricut To VOTE 
The average American takes great pride 
in those sturdy souls who fought the Revo- 


lutionary War to gain the right of self-gov- 
ernment, yet 48 out of every 100 citizens 
entitled to vote in the last general election 


did not take the trouble to cast their votes. 
The right to vote is very dear to those who 
have personally lived under the heel of 
oppression. In a recent election in Italy, 
despite all its illiteracy, 89 percent of the 
eligible voters voted. France and Germany 
have bettered this record but in 1948 only 
52 percent of our eligible American citizens 
took enough interest to vote. 

You may be sure that everyone who had 
£ special ax to grind went to the polls. 
With half of our people staying home, every 
Communist and every crackpot in effect 
c two votes. With a little ganging up and 
concentration in the proper places, they are 
able to wield tremendous influence because 
of the apathy of those of us who have come 
to take freedom for granted. 

Most of the States in the following table 
should be thoroughly ashamed of their rec- 
ord. Even the best of them have nothing 
of which to be proud. The table shows the 
percent of eligible voters who voted in the 
1948 general election: 
T 


Jtah 74. 
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Ocean hbk eae cenit 16.6 
| a a a ee 13.9 
ORR ida teehee Sbdcencee 13.7 
United States average__._------ 52.0 


The Granges throughout the land could 
render no greater service at this time than 
to lay plans for a practical program for 
getting out the votes. Some States alread 
have held their primaries. In many Sta 
the days for registration will soon be over. 
It is not enovgh to get out the vote of the 
Grange members only. Granges should put 
on campaigns for getting every eligible voter 
reg ‘ed and then follow up with a cam- 
paign to get cut the votes. 

We live under a representative form of 
government. Our duty is to see that those 
placed in a position 7 official responsibility 
are truly representative of the people within 
their districts. Much of the sad state of af- 
fairs into which we have drifted is due to the 
fact that we have allowed minority groups 
to take over. 

It is high time that the people speak for 
themselves. 








sver 








Both Union and Confederate Soldiers Are 
Honored by Chicago’s Civil War Monu- 
ents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress I introduced a resolution for an 
all-faiths memorial, being joined by 
many of my colleagues as sponsors. As 
the authorization of this living memorial 
to the spirit of tolerance would not en- 
tail an expenditure of public funds and 
would serve a wholesome and useful pur- 
pose, I hope that some action on the reso- 
lution may be taken before we adjourn. 

There is a distinction only in form be- 
tween a memorial and a monument 
Both keep alive in the present the spirit 
of the past. They preserve and glorify 
the virtues of those who have trod the 
road before us and set the pattern of our 
course. I would say that no force is more 
potent in the molding of the national 
character of a people. 

Each generation of Americans has 
made its own distinct contribution, both 
physical and moral, and the nature of 
this contribution can be read in the 
monuments and memorials that have 
been left in its wake. Our generation 
perhaps to a greater degree than any 
that has preceded has progressed along 
the lines of tolerance. Truly, Mr. 
Speaker, ours is the generation of toler- 
ance. We have learned not only to work 
together, but to pray together even 
though our approach to the infinite ear 
is through different faiths and creeds, 
This is the thought behind the resolu- 
tion for an all-faiths living memorial, 
The form of the memorial, it is provided, 
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is later to be determined by the members 
of the commission that would be created. 

Monuments and memorials often tell 
as much if not more of a people than the 
printed words in bocks of history. In 
Chicago, where Abraham Lincoln was 
nominated for the Presidency, is a mon- 
ument to John A. Logan, great son of 
Iilinois and a hero of the armies of the 
North. In Chicago also is a monument 
to some 6,000 Confederate soldiers who 
died as prisoners in the camp named for 
Lincoln’s great rival in the political 
arena, Stephen A. Douglas. 

Under the caption “Decoration Day 
Tour” Charles Collins, conductor of the 
Line o’ Type or Two in ‘he Chicago 
Tribune, has a description of monuments 
in Chicago asseciated with the heroes 
of the war of the sixties. I trust that my 
colleagues will find the article as inter- 
esting asI did. The Line 0’ Type or Two 
column is widely read in the Middle 
West. One of the predecessors of Mr. 
Collins as the conductor of the column 
was the late beloved Richard Henry 
Little, one of the greatest of the many 
great and famous newspapermen pro- 
duced by Chicago. His sister, I might 
add, is the wife of Arthur Sears Henning, 
long known in the Capital as the head of 
the Chicago Tribune Washington staff. 
The article on Chicago’s Civil War mon- 
uments follows: 

DECORATION Day Tour 

In Grant Park at the foot of Ninth Street, 
facing Michigan Avenue in an excellent posi- 
tion to review military parades, is the eques- 
trian statue of Gen. John A. Logan, who 
led the movement for the establishment 
of Decoration Day as a national holiday. 
It stands on a high mound, which is often 
described by humorists as the only hill in 
Chicago. Such wags are always wrong, and 
in this case, it should be noted that there 
is a higher artificial mound in Lincoln Park, 
which bears a statue of Governor Oglesby, 
elected in 1865, 1872, and 1885. 

The Logan statue, completed in 1897, 
represents the talent of a great American 
sculptor, Augustus St. Gaudens. [See also 
his seated Lincoln, a few blocks to the 
north.] Ancient wags of the town have 
been known to say that Logan’s horse, a 
highly spirited animal, seems ready to flick 
a fly off its nose with its fore hoof. Con- 
noisseurs of large scale public sculpture, 
however, have a high regard for this blend- 
ing of horse and man in heroic bronze. 

An inscription on the pedestal of Chicago’s 
memorial to General Logan says that he is 
buried beneath the statue. This is a state- 
ment of an intention that was never carried 
out. He was buried in Washington. * * * 
Perhaps the inscription is no longer legible, 
for much of the bronze lettering and orna- 
ment around the base of the pedestal has 
been ruined by vandalism. The Chicago 
park board sleeps over this problem year 
after year. It will not wake up until some- 
body steals Logan’s horse. 

In Oak Wocds cemetery, on the south side, 
there is an impressive memorial to the Con- 
federate soldiers who died in captivity at 
Camp Douglas. Burials, about 6,000. Iden- 
tified and named with rank and regiment 
on bronze tablets are 4,275. This roster 
forms a sampling of the racial backgrounds 
of the rank and file of the Confederacy. 
About 99 percent of the names are of Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Scottish, and Irish origin. 

In St. Boniface cemetery [Clark Street ard 
Lawrence Avenue] near the west wall, there 
is a memorial to members of a regiment of 
German-speaking citizens of Chicago who 
fell in the Civil War. The inscription is 
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in German. Most of the names suggest 
orgins in the Rhineland area. 

In Calvary cemetery, Evanston, near the 
Chicago Avenue entrance, partly visible to 
every passer-by, there is a monument in 
memory of Col. James A. Mulligan, a Chi- 
cagoan who recruited and commanded the 
Twenty-third Illinois Volunteers, entirely 
composed of men of Irish birth or descent. 
This regiment was called the Irish Brigade, 
but it is not to be confused with the other 
and larger Irish Brigade led by Gen. Thomas 
F. Meagher, a New Yorker. 

Colonel Mulligan died of battle wounds at 
Kernstown, Va., July 26, 1864. His last 
command was, “Lay me down @nd save the 
flag.” These words form his epitaph. 


The Proposed Milk Embargo—We Hear 
About Free World Trade But We Must 
Meet the Domestic Embargoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the proposal to reestablish an 
embargo on milk coming into Washing- 
ton is of national importance. Washing- 
ton is the only city in the Nation over 
which the Congress has direct control. 
While the administration invites larger 
and larger imports of foreign dairy prod- 
ucts by continually lowering the duty, it 
is a party to erecting embargoes on the 
marketing domestically of dairy prod- 
ucts. My contention is that grade A 
milk should be allowed to be shipped 
interstate the same as any other grade A 
product. The erecting of trade barriers 
under the guise of trumped up health 
standards will not stand analysis. 

In a few months-in my State, Wiscon- 
sin, where milk is now bringing as low 
as 5 to 6 cents per quart and where one- 
eighth of the milk of the Nation is pro- 
duced, nothing but grade A milk can be 
produced. 

It does not make sense to first, com- 
plain because the CCC accumulates dairy 
products when the Government itself is 
a party to preventing products from be- 
ing marketed, second, to erect artificial 
embargoes that affect domestically pro- 
duced dairy products and not even re- 
quire imports to meet the same stand- 
ards, third, to be a party to a program 
that subsidizes synthetic products like 
oleo, filled milk, filled cream, filled ice 
cream, and when this is done, to turn 
around and put an embargo on the mar- 
keting of grade A milk wherever pro- 
duced. 

First, if any milk, or milk products, 
like dried whole milk or evaporated milk, 
has the endorsement of doctors for baby 
feedings and, second, if any milk, or milk 
product is distributed by the millions of 
pounds through the school-lunch pro- 
gram, it looks ridiculous to try to main- 
tain that the same milk is not good 
enough for the general public; third, if 
other drinks can be marketed by 
mechanical or self-service, there is no 


valid reason why grade A milk is not en- 
titled to the same markets. 

In the meantime please go slow when 
you complain about the price of milk, or 
when you complain about the CCC accu- 
mulations. 

I include a copy of a bill I have intro- 
duced to meet this problem and my let- 
ter to Washington’s health officer and 
his answer thereto: 


H. R. 1555 


A bill to authorize the shipment of grade A 
milk into the District of Columbia 


Be it enacted, etc., That the dairy plants 
in the District of Columbia are authorized to 
purchase, receive, process, sell, and distribute 
shipments of (1) grade A milk from any of 
the 48 States in the United States; (2) to 
receive, process, sell, and distribute cream 
made from crade A milk from any of the 48 
States in the United States; (3) to purchase, 
receive, sell, and distribute natural skim milk 
and dried skim milk manufactured from 
grade A milk; (4) and to receive, process, 
reconstitute, sell, and distribute in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as bottle milk, any milk 
made from dried or natural skim milk made 
from grade A milk and cream made from 
grade A milk with present legal requirements 
for butterfat and milk solids. 

This act shall take effect 30 days after its 
enactment. 

AprRIL 6, 1950, 
DANIEL L. SECKINGER, M. D., 
Health Officer, District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It will be appreciated if you will 
kindly advise me whether or not it is permis- 
sible, under the present regulations in the 
District of Columbia to— 

1. Ship skim milk, made from grade A 
milk, into the District of Columbia and dis- 
tribute this milk. 

2. Bring dried skim milk into the District 
of Columbia, reconstitute it and sell it as 
skim milk. 

If this is not permitted, would you be 
kind enough to advise me why it is not? 

Sincerely yours, 
Rep F, Murray, 
Member of Congress. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

OFFICE OF THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 

April 13, 1950, 
Hon. Rerp F. Murray, 

Member of Congress, Seventh Dis- 
trict, Wisconsin, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Murray: In accordance 
with your request of April 6, 1950, I am en- 
closing herewith answers to your questions 
relating to the distribution of skim milk and 
dried skim milk in the District of Columbia. 

1. “Ship skim milk, made from grade A 
milk, into the District of Columbia and dis- 
tribute this milk.” 

The Milk Act, Public, No. 496, Sixty-eighth 
Congress, approved on February 27, 1925, de- 
fines skim milk as “that part of milk 
from which the fat has been partly or en- 
tirely removed and shall contain not less 
than 9 percent of milk solids, inclusive of 
fat.” This definition is taken from section 
13. The health department has taken the 
position that skim milk sold in this city must 
be obtained from fluid milk from producers 
(dairy farms) who hold a permit and from 
pasteurizing plants (dairies) who likewise 
hold a permit under provisions of this act, 
which is enclosed herewith. 

2. “Bring dried skim milk into the District 
of Columbia, reconstitute it and sell it as 
skim milk.” 

Section 10 of the Milk Act requires label- 
ing of both skim milk and reconstructed 
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milk and section 13 clearly defines recon. 
structed milk. Although the problem pre- 
sented by your question has never arisen 
the health department would take this posi- 
tion: Dried skim milk if obtained from dairy 
farms holding a permit, separated and dried 
by a pasteurizing plant (dairy) holding a 
permit, could be reconstructed and offered 
for sale as skim milk provided it was labeleq 
“reconstructed skim milk.” The term “recon. 
structed” used in the Milk Act is analos 
to your term “reconstituted.” 

Section 2 of the Milk Act provides that 
anyone desiring to ship fluid milk or o 
into the District of Columbia must firs: 
cure a permit from the Health Officer so to 
do. 

In conclusion, will say that in the advent 
the Health Officer’s authority would be chal- 
lenged, the Corporation Counsel would be 
asked to render a legal opinion, 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL L. SECKINGER, M. D., 
Health Offver 


Us 
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What’s Wrong With Profit? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix, I include the following edi- 
torial taken from a recent edition of 
Pathfinder magazine: 

WHAT’s WRONG WITH PRoriIT? 

Several months ago the following item 
appeared in the Newark (N. J.) Evening 
News: 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad was attackec 
today by the Essex-West Hudson CIO Coun 
cil for ‘devotion to the principles of profits 
first, the public welfare last.’ Joel R. Ja- 
cobson, executive secretary, accused the rail 
road of fantastic greed and unmitigated 
in announcing a dividend of 50 cents a: 
simultaneously accepting a rate incr 

The actual fact is that the dividend did 
not come out of current profits, because for 
many months the Pennsylvania Railroad had 
been just about making expenses and e' 
at times operating at a loss. The 50- 
dividend was paid out of earnings from pré 
vious years, prudently saved for such a 
uation. But the most disturbing (and in- 
comprehensible) thing about it is the 
of thinking that considers payment 
dividend evidence of “fantastic greed 
unmitigated gall,” and that it is wro! 

a railroad to accept a rate increase in 0! 
to operate at a profit instead of a loss. 

What’s wrong with operating at a profit? 
Every business concern must make a 
if it is to stay in business. Any com} 
that fails to take in more than it pays 
is headed for bankruptcy—and its emp.oye 
for the loss of their jobs. Indeed, it © 
labor leader who said: “The greatest cri! 
against labor is a business that fails to m 
a profit.” 

And what about the millons of people who 
have saved money and invested their savinss 
in the stocks of the Nation’s corporatio! 
Aren’t they entitled to a profit on thelr 
money? If not, why should they risk } ? 
And from where then would come our [%c- 
tories and the jobs they provide? a 

Corporations are people, people just |e 
you and me, people who have invested toir 
savings under the very common, very human, 
very understandable incentive of making & 
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profit. There are 18,000,000 such people— 
corporation is only a legal word by which 
their investments are pooled for collective 
and efficient use. 

There are some people who would have us 
believe that to make a profit is an evil thing. 
Yet they themselves expect interest on their 


bank savings accounts and dividends on 
their life insurance policies—and these are 
made possible by business profits. Everyone 
who owns a savings account or life insurance 


policy shares in the profits of American busi- 
ness. 

The hope of profit is a universal driving 
force. America was built on it; it was the 
dream of profit that made people willing to 
risk their savings in the new factories, new 
machines, new ideas from which have come 
our high standard of living, our high wages, 
our steady growth. And our hopes for con- 
tinued progress and prosperity and a still 
higher standard of living have a common 
foundation—profit. It is what spurs men 
on to make things more efiiciently, to sell 
them for less, to make what is a luxury today 
available to everyone tomorrow. 

We all want to keep America strong, its 
factories humming, its people steadily em- 
ployed at good wages, but to achieve these 
goals, American business must be healthy 
and prosperous, And to be prosperous, it 
must operate at a profit. The man who sells 
his home for more than he paid for it is not 
condemned for having made a profit. Why 
should we deny the necessity for a legitimate 
profit to American industry and the 18,000,- 
000 thrifty people whose savings enable it to 
operate? 





Texas Production Credit Associations Are 
Farmer-Owned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, the 36 production credit 
associations in Texas returned to the 
Federal Treasury the last of the Govern- 
ment capital which had been advanced to 
them. They are now entirely farmer- 
owned institutions operating on the 
money and credit supplied by their own 
members. 

I think this is an outstanding record. 
As chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture which has 
charge of all farm credit activities I am 
especially delighted that the farmers of 
my own State have set such a fine ex- 
ample for the Nation. 

There should be very few who would be 
bold enough to criticize a Federal pro- 
fram of assistance in establishing this 
needed farm credit. Those who have 
criticized may find it difficult to explain 
that the farmers have paid off their in- 
debtedness to the Government and are 
evidencing the ability to operate a sound 
and needed credit system. 

As of this date, the two largest seg- 
ments of our farm credit program in 
Texas are entirely farmer-owned. They 
are the Houston Land Bank and the 
36 production credit associations. Our 


committee has sought to find a workable 
and sound basis for placing the Bank 





for Cocperatives on this same road to pri- 
vate ownership. This endeavor has not 
been easy, but I believe that, given time, 
we Will beable to make of this ccoperative 
hank another farmer-owned institution. 

The REA financed cooperatives are 
not a part of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, but they are closely related to 
its work. They, too, have made great 
strides ard are making a wonderful rec- 
ord of meeting their obligations. Many 
of them have actually made substantial 
payments on their indebtedness before 
it became due. I think that the farmers 
of Texas are to be highly congratulated, 
and I think that they are entitled to the 
appreciation of the taxpayers of the en- 
tire Nation for the fine example which 
they have set. 

The great achievements of the Texas 
production credit associations and of 
the land bank prove that farmers can 
and will use Government help to provide 
for their own needs and that they can 
and will stand on their own feet at the 
earliest opportunity. 

A number of our leading periodicals 
have commented on this fine record. I 
attach some of these comments: 


{From the Temple (Tex.) Telegram of 
January 2, 1950] 
Success oF TExAS PCA LAID TO FARMER, 
RANCHER Groups 
(By Louis Franke) 


Two things, to my mind, stand out in the 
announcement made yesterday that the 
Texas production credit district, 1 of 12 in 
the country, had repaid to the United States 
Treasury the last of $8,000,000 advanced to 
the Texes associations as operating capital 
under the Farm Credit Act of 1923. 

Make it three. 

The third is that it’s hard to understand 
why anyone in these days would voluntarily 
give up the free use of Government capital 
and in so doing take on a tax bill that is 
going to run around a quarter million dol- 
lars a year. As one man put it to me, “The 
way everyone has their hands out to the 
Government these days, you could almost say 
that what the production credit associations 
did isn’t the American way. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if someone investigated them.” 

But the other two things together make 
up the plan or system which a lot of pecple 
believe is responsible for the success of the 
associations. 

The first is the loan system whereby a 
committee of farmers and ranchmen pass on 
the requests of their neighbors who want to 
borrow. It just stands to reason that a man 
who is raising cotton would be a better judge 
of another cotton farmer’s ability to raise 
cotton than anyone else. It’s a wonder some- 
one didn’t think of that long ago. 

Back of the loan committee plan is a pretty 
sound philosophy—look first at the man who 
wants to borrow. The committee also con- 
siders the repayment capacity of his busi- 
ness. Instead of looking at the proposition 
at first to see whether it is safe for the asso- 
ciation, they figure out whether it is sound 
for the farmer. 

They also go into the purposes of the loan, 
Will whatever he wants to buy make money 
for him? And here is a strange thing—they 
tell me it is not unusual for a committee to 
decide that the applicant is not asking for 
enough money. Then they call him in and 
say, “What you are asking for looks to us 
like it will not be enough to make your 
business as efficient as it could be. So we 
doubt if it will pay off, and therefore it is 
not a sound loan. But, if you will borrow a 
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little more and do it right, we will approve 
the loan.” 

Finally they look at his financial condition, 
the progress he has been making and—and 
only then—his collateral. They figure that 
if the man, the repayment capacity of his 
business, his present financial condition and 
the purpcse for his wanting the loan pass 
muster, the value of his collateral will be 
secondary. 

It adds up to this: the more weaknesses 
that show up in the first four items, the more 
important tue collateral; and the more im- 
portant the collateral becomes, the less desir- 
able the loan. 

In 16 years of operation under this sys- 
tem, the 36 Texas associations together have 
made almost 240,000 loans totaling over 
$900,009,000; their losses ran to less than five 
cents on $100. That is a pretty good recom- 
mendation for the plan. 

The second strong point seems to be the 
intermediate credit bank system, through 
which an association is able to discount its 
loans and reach into every part of the Nation 
to borrow money wherever private investors 
have money to loan. 

Over in India it has frequently happened 
that people in one valley have a complete 
crop failure and starve while in a nearby 
part of the country there is a bumper crop 
and no market, due to the lack of trans- 
portation facilities. 

The same thing has often happened in 
the past in the United States in the field of 
credit. Credit sources in one part of the 
country dry up and in another there may 
be plenty of money available. 

The intermediate credit bank system has 
bridged the gap. The investment public has 
so much confidence in the short-term deben- 
ture issues of the intermediate credit system 
that private banks, trust companies, in- 
Surance companies and securities brokers 
oversubscribe each issue several times. 

The sounder a loan is, of course, the lower 
the interest rate. The Federal intermediate 
credit bank issues currently pay a little less 
than one and a half percent interest—only 
a little more than government bonds. 

The system stood the test of the depression 
of the early 1930’s and never saw the time 
when it was not ready to discount any sound 
note. 


[From the Temple (Tex.) Telegram of 
January 2, 1950] 
Waco Propuction Crepir Group Pays OFF 
Last $5,000 OwEp 


Among the 36 production credit associa- 
tions of Texas which retired the last of their 
Government capital last week was the Waco 
association, of which Bell, Coryell, McClen- 
nan, Bosque, and Falls Counties are mem- 
bers, Burt Davidson, field representative 
for the association in Temple, announced. 

Mr. Davidson said that of the 36 associa- 
tions in Texas, nine paid off their capital in 
1948, six in the first part of 1949, and now 
the remaining 21 are paying off theirs. 

The Waco association now has about 1,000 
members of the five Central Texas counties, 
Mr. Davidson said. Bell County has about 
200 members. 

Originally the Government put about 
$350,000 into the Waco association as cap- 
ital, and the association has been paying it 
off a'l along. 

The last payment, which was made Sat- 
urday, was for $5,000. 

“We will now be just like any other in- 
stitution. We have retired all of our Gov- 
ernment capital and are fully member- 
owned,” he said. 

The production credit association was set 
up in the thirties when it was difficult for 
farmers to obtain loans from private in- 
stitutions. 
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Farmers can borrow from the TPCA for any 

ricultural purpose, including the educa- 
tion of children, to buy a new car, buy equip- 
ment, and other such purposes. 

Interest is 6 percent, paid only on the 
number of dollars the farmer uses and on 
the number of days he uses them. 

[From the Waco (Tex.) Tribune-Herald of 
January 1, 1950] 
PUA Pays Orr DEST 


An unusual story of how a group of farm- 
ers, in the depression year of 1933, accepted 
the invitation of the Federal Government to 
organize a production credit gssociation for 
Bell, Bosque, Coryell, Falls, and McLennan 
Counties, and have seen the organization 
progress from rags to riches in 16 years, is 
revealed in the business records of the Waco 
Production Credit Association. 

Ben D. Giles, McLennan County director 
and vice president of the association, told 
reporters that the last dollar of Federal capi- 
tal was returned to the Government on De- 
cember 31, culminating a program of retire- 
ment of Government stock begun 5 years ago 
by the local farmers and ranchers—over 1,000 
in number—who are now the sole owners of 
the business. 

All 36 production credit associations of 
‘Texas have done likewise, and Texas has led 
the Nation in attaining complete member- 
ownership. 

With this voluntary retirement of all Gov- 
ernment-owned stock, automatically follows 
the liability for the Federal income and all 
other taxes that other businesses and cor- 
porations pay. At a time when so many 
people and organizations are trying to escape 
taxes and to live off the Government, it 
is a novelty to see Texas farmers hand back 
their Government capital and voluntarily 
assume tax liability. 

ORGANIZED IN 1933 


Organization of the Waco association took 
place on December 28, 1933, when a meeting 
of 30 farmers and businessmen was held at 
the courthouse in Waco. John Gorham of 
Waco, route 3, was chairman and Louis Wil- 
liams of Marlin was secretary of the group, 
which also included J. H. Youngblood, Ross 
Brown, S. Y. Meharg of Waco, R. L. McKnight, 
Jr., L. E. Ellwood of Temple, J. E. Masters, Sr., 
of ott, W. C. Pallmeyer of Steiner, Tom C. 
Parks of Clifton, D. H. Attaway of Hewitt, 
R. J. Phillips of Iredell, H. C. Odle of Meridi- 
an, D. V. Poston, Charles E. Dansby of Valley 
Mills; T. W. Hander, Carl H. Aiken of Belton; 
John P. Geisler of Riesel; W. D. Walker of 
Satin; Holley Haynes of McGregor; Sanford 
Garrett, G. H. Bargainer of Reagan; M. 
Blankenship, A. C. Schloeman, D. I. Glass, 
P. H. Martin of Gatesville; S. J. Barnard of 
Mount; J. F. Dulaney of Mart; and J. W. 
Whittington of Oenaville. 

The first board of directors was composed 
of Ed Brewster of Temple, M. Blankenship 
of Gatesville, Charles E. Dansby of Valley 
Mills, Ross Stricklin of Reagan, and Robert 
A. Gorham of Waco, Route 3. 

The present board of directors is composed 
of Lloyd Williamson of Pearl, Ben D. Giles of 
Waco, Route 3; R. M. Jones of Clifton, Lathel 
O. Caskey of Belton and W. D. Walker of 
Satin. 

GETTING THE RECORD STRIGHT 

Carlos Val. Smith, secretary-treasurer and 
manager of the association, who succeeded 
J. R. Taylor in November 1944, said: “I am 
indeed proud that our members, by their 
loyalty and cooperation, have made it pos- 
sible to realize the dream of owning our 
credit institution. 

“I would like to get the record straight,” 
he continued, “on two points about which the 
public has been confused, 

“(1) Production credit associations are not 
relief agencies,’ ‘Government outfits,’ nor 
even a ‘New Deal’ invention. They are 
owned, controlled, and operated by local 
farmers and ranchers, They are part of a 


complete system of credit for agriculture 
planned back in 1912, started off in 1915 with 
the establishment of the Federal Land Banks, 
carried forward another notch by the estab- 
lishment, in 1923, of the Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Banks, and rounded out in 1933- 
384 by the establishment of the production 
credit associations. 

“(2) Production credit associations do not 
lend, and never have loaned, any Goverr.ment 
money. The object of the system is to tap 
the great reservoirs of private credit in the 
money marke’ of the country and make this 
credit available to agriculture through lend- 
ing institutions owned and controlled by the 
farmers themselves. 

“Our association,” Smith added, “brought 
over $1,600,000 of this money into the cen- 
tral Texas community in 1949, to the benefit 
not only of farmers and ranchers but of 
people in all other lines of business.” 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News of 
Jan. 2, 1950] 


Texas PCA C.Lears Its INDEBTEDNESS 


Hearty congratulations are in order for the 
State’s 36 production credit associations and 
their coordinating agency, the Production 
Credit Corporation of Houston. During 1949, 
these associations put through a most re- 
markable transaction—they paid back to the 
Federal Government every cent of taxpay- 
ers’ money that the Government used in 
organizing them in 1933-34. The associa- 
tions, therefore, enter 1950 backed solely by 
private funds. They are full-fledged units 
of private enterprise. They must pay in- 
come taxes and all the other innumerable 
duties of which they have been exempt. And 
no one is happier about the whole thing than 
PCA itself. 

PCA was organized and still exists solely 
to meet short-term credit demands of Texas 
farmers and ranchmen. Actually, PCA is an 
extension of the agricultural credit system 
that began with the establishment of the 
Federal land bank in 1917. The land-bank 
system already has returned its Government 
investment. And now PCA is following suit. 
Almost 33,000 Texas farmers and stockmen 
have dug into their pockets for $8,000,000 to 
cover the Government’s original investment 
in PCA. Then the borrowers have forked 
up another $7,000,000 to establish capital 
and surplus needed to support PCA’s vol- 
ume of short-term loans. 

The system requires borrowers to buy cap- 
ital stock in proportion to the size of their 
loans—$5 in stock for every $100 loan. But 
the $15,000,000 raised includes only about 
$3,000,000 in capital stock that borrowers 
legally were required to purchase. Indeed, 
borrowers wanted to own the system to such 
an extent that they have retained $3,200,- 
000 in stock they were under no obligation 
to keep. They also have purchased an addi- 
tional $3,000,000 in stock, and they have kept 
intact about $5,600,000 in surplus from earn- 
ings over the past 16 years. 

Embedded in the action of these Texas 
farmers and ranchmen is a neat little ser- 
mon on Americanism, They were under no 
legal obligation to put up that extra money, 
No other PCA district has done it. They 
could have retained Government invest- 
ments in PCA. They could have continued 
to pile up tax-free profits and surpluses for 
many years. They could have enjoyed finan- 
cial security. But they didn’t. They weighed 
security against freedom. They chose free- 
dom. 


—— 


{From the Dallas (Tex.) News of December 
8, 1950] 


Here Are THe Facts Asout PropucTIoNn Crepir 
ASSOCIATIONS IN TEXAS 


1. They are organizations owned and 
operated by farmers and ranchers—making 
loans for crop and livestock production. 

2. They obtain their loan funds by selling 

heir loans to the Federal Intermediate 
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Credit Bank of Houston, which in turn eets 
its funds by selling short-term bonds to 
private investors in all parts of the country 

3. In 1949 these associations brought ab rat 
$100,000,000 of this money into Texas com. 
munities to the benefit not only of farmers 
and ranchers but of people in all other lines 
of business. 

4. Although the Government furnished the 
initial capital stock back in 1934, these as. 
sociations do not and never have loaned Goy- 
ernment money. 

5. The last dollar of this Government cap}. 
tal in the 36 production credit associations 
in Texas were paid off at the end of 1949, and 
all these associations are now completely 
owned by farmers and ranchers. P 

6. These associations now pay Federal! in- 
come and other taxes just like other privately 
owned business. : 

The production credit associations ang 
their 33,000 farmer-rancher stockholders 
would like for every businessman in the 
State, as well as all agricultural people, to 
learn more about what these financial or- 
ganizations are and how their services bene- 
fit the whole community. Headquarters 
the associations are located in the followi; 
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Texas towns: Amarillo, Austin, Beaumont, 
Brenham, Bryan, Canadian, Coleman, Corsi- 
cana, Crockett, Crystal City, El Campo, Gon- 
zales, Harlingen, Houston, Jasper, Laredo, 
Lubbock, Marfa, Marshall, McKinney, Mem- 
phis, Mexia, Midland, Plainview, Robstown, 
San Angelo, San Saba, Stamford, Stephen- 
ville, Sulphur Springs, Sweetwater, Texar- 
kana, Tyler, Uvalde, Waco, and Wichita Falls, 


[From the Country Gentleman of January 
1950] 


Extra! THESE TEXANS REFUSE To LEAN ON 
UNCLE SAM 


The 36 production credit associations in 
Texas are doing something that deserves the 
thoughtful attention of the whole country. 
They are paying off the last dollar of the capi- 
tal advanced by the Federal Government to 
enable them to become established. 

In a time when large numbers of people 
are seeking dependence on the Government, 
it is exceptional to find a group that is volun- 
tarily giving it up. The action is all the 
more impressive when these facts are con- 
sidered: The use of this Government capital 
was free and no time limit was set for its 
return. In paying it all off, the associations 
automatically became subject to Federal in- 
come and other taxes, from which Congress 
had exempted them so long as they retained 
any Government capital. 

When Congress set up the production 
credit system in 1933 and appropriated $129,- 
000,000 to get it started, it aimed to assure 
the permanency of the associations and also 
to permit the gradual return of Government 
capital. The PCA’s were made cooperatives, 
with each borrower buying stock in propor- 
tion to his loan. Eventually, it was in- 
tended, the farmers and stockmen were (0 
own these associations completely through 
the purchase of capital and the accumu:- 
tion of earnings into surplus reserves. The 
responsibility for achieving these ends was 
put upon the farmer-stockholders. They 
were to operate and control the associations, 
performing the tasks of making repayable 
loans and building up strong, self-supporting 
institutions, through boards of directors 
chosen from among themselves. 

The farmers and stockmen who directed 
the affairs of the Texas PCA’s took these } 
visions literally. During a 16-year per 
they made loans totaling $844,434,625 
Losses plus the reserves set up to take care 
of such contingencies amounted to less th , 
5 cents on each $100 loaned. They also kep! 
in mind the other half of the arrangemen’. 
By last July 1 all but $105,000 of the $7,899. 
000 of Government capital once advance d to 
them had been returned. The last of 1t ® 
being paid off right after January 1. 
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It took sorne hard effort and personal sac- 


rifice by the PCA stockholders to attain this 
financial independence. To increase earnings 
they agreed to higher interest rates and serv- 
ice -_ ; on their loans and they dug down 
into eir pockets and bought more stock 
than was required of them. But they met 
the challenge, and they begin their self- 


WI Pe status with around $15,000,000 of capi- 
1 and reserves. This is a sum equal to 25 
nt of their highest volume of loans, a 


ratio Which they seek to maintain. 
The Texans are the first of the 12 pro- 
duction credit districts to become wholly 


farn eure By this action they have 
erased the charge, often made, that these 
farm credit agencies are subsidized competi- 
iol Their reasons, as well as what they 
have done, are worth noting by the rest of 
the country. They felt they should carry 
out their end of the bargain made by Con- 
eress. And they like to be independent. 
That attitude should bring a lift to the hearts 


of a lot of Americans. 





[From the Saturday Evening Post of January 
7, 1950] 
A FeperaL BENEFICIARY GETS OvuT ON ITs OWN 


A national trend has been reversed by the 
86 farm production credit associations in 
Texas, Instead of leaning on the Govern- 
ment, they have voluntarily returned all the 
Federal capital that had been; advanced 
them 

This action is remarkable because the use 
his Government capital was free and the 
user's ; of it were under no pressure to pay it 
pack. It is even more remarkable because, by 
I all of it, the associations became 
subject to Federal income and other taxes, 
from which they were exempt as long as they 

stained any Government capital. 

Production credit associations are a 
branch of the Federal Farm Credit Admin- 

tration. Congress created them in 1933, 
when short-term credit for farming purposes 
was difficult to obtain, and provided $120,- 
000,000 to enable them to become estab- 
lished. They are cooperative institutions 
operated and controlled by their farmer- 

*kholders through boards of directors 
chesen from among themselves. Borrowers 
are required to take out stock in proportion 

their loans. Congress specified that the 
Government capital was eventually to be re- 
turned and the associations were to become 
farmer-owned through the purchase of cap- 
l and the accumulation of earnings into 
surplus reserves. But the law was indcfi- 
hite as to when this was to take place. 

The use of Government capital and their 
tax-free status frequently led to charges that 
the PCA’s were a form of subsidized competi- 
tion with banks and other lending agencies. 
To this the repiy was made that they pro- 
vided | loans that banks were often unable or 
ul 
t 





returning 








ing to make. Whatever the merits of 

1@ CO tending arguments, the farmers and 
stockmen who directed the affairs of the 
Texas PCA’s decided they wanted no ad- 
vantages. By last July first, all but $105,- 
000 of the $7,835,000 of Government capital 
which they once held had been returned. 
Che last was paid off immediately after Jan- 


I : indepen dent status was not easily at- 
tained. The stockholders agreed to pay 
r interest rates and service fees on their 
in order to increase earnings for the 
, and they bought more stock 
was required of them. In this way 
‘cumulated $15,000,000 in capital and 
asum sufficient to enable them to 
be 1e self-supporting. 

There Texas farmers 


rative 


and stockmen were 


Willing to assume the added obligations be- 
c they felt they should carry out their 
end of the agreement and return the tax- 
pay "money. One may hope that their ex- 
= ple is a sign of a returning self-reliance 
sa this country, 
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Danger Marks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to include in my extension of 
remarks a splendid address delivered on 
April 26, 1950, before the Kiwanis Club 
of Los Angeles, Calif., by Floyd B. 
Odlum, an outstanding American, whose 
stirring message of decency and Amcri- 
canism, as well as scund advice from a 
man of knowledge of world conditions, 
should be read by as many persons as 


Possible. 
DANGER MARKS 


Ex-Secretary of the Navy John L. Sullivan 
wrote me last fall requesting that I make a 
speech on behalf of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. His letterhead bore 
on it the following purpose of the organiza- 
tion: 

“To promote justice, amity, understanding, 
and cooperation among Protestants, Catho- 
lics, and Jews, and to analyze, moderate, and 
finally eliminate intergroup prejudices which 
disfigure and distort religious, business, so- 
cial, and political relations with a view to 
the establishment of a social order in which 
the religious ideals of brotherhood and jus- 
tice shall become the standards of human 

elationships.” 

That bylaw sold me immediately. I told 
Mr.SullivanIwou!d go anywhere my arthritic 
bones would permit and speak before any 
group, whether in high school, on street cor- 
ner, or in banquet hall. I am glad he chcse 
Los Angeles, for, while I earn my bread and 
butter in the East, my home, my voting resi- 
dence, is in the desert section of Riversid 
County, Calif. Iam also glad that a Kiwanis 
Club luncheon proved to be the forum hke- 
cause I have great respect for your orga 
tion and the effectiveness of its members to 
analyze what is good for our communities 
and hence our Nation, and then to translate 
into action a sound position. 

When asked the other day for a title for 
my talk I spontaneously gave it as “Danger 
Marks,” for I had been thinking about how 
things are going today in the world and I am 
disturbed because of serious basic danger 
marks I see. These basics are all directly 
contrary to the established objectives of 
Brotherhood Week and the purposes of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

We are in the middle of a war t oday. We 
not only are fighting a war at this 
ment, but it is probably the most serious 
war we have ever faced. Our way < 
which we here in the United States find ge 
erally to our liking, is in peril, great peril— 
yes even our existence itself for a great many 
c’ us is at stasxe. 

Shortly after VJ-day, Stalin published a 
new edition of Communist titled 
“Problems of Leninism” and it said among 
other things: 

“It is inconceivable that the Soviet Repub- 
lic should continue for a long period of time 
side by side with imperialistic states. Uliti- 
mately one or the other must conquer. 
Meanwhile a number of terrible clashes be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
states will be inevitable.” 

In contrast with the above, I read a few 
days ago in a Los Angeles newspaper an in- 
terview with a returned American visitor 
from Russia, who said, “They (the Russians) 

t and Communist countries 


say that capitalist 
can live in peace without necessarily even 


hiza= 














doing business with one another.” 
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The first statement is direct from the 
horse’s mouth, so to speak. The other could 
come from the same animal by % more cir- 
cuitous and indirect route, whether the per- 
son knew it or not. It is representative in 
any event of one of the techniques of the 
Russian plan of conquest. 

At about the time Stalin uttered the threat 
and forecast just quoted, he and his small 
group dominated approximately 200,000,000 
people. Today they dominate nearer 1700,- 
000,000 pecple. And they are ever on the 


move for more workers in their ideological 
quarries. 

The United States of America is the mortal 
enemy of the system that Stalin and his 
small group of codictators would impose 
on the world. Our way of life must perish 


or theirs must, according to their own af- 
firmations, and I believe them. They are 
utilizing everything in and out of the books 
to accomplish our downfall. What is going 
on is rather lightly called by some a cold 
war. Strike out the word “cold.” It is 
coldly planned, true enough, but it is plain 
unadulterated war to destruction. While 
keeping an iron ring around themselves so 
that their workers may not know the 
truth, the boss dictators are fighting with 
everything they have in this, the third world 
war. They shoot when they please. The 
fourth world war with its outright physical 
destruction in terrible form, will in my opin- 
ion asssuredly come by attack on us unless 
we win and win fairly promptly the third 
world war now on. he arsenal for the 
Communists in this, the third world war, 
consists of deczit, propaganda, the stirring 
up of prejudice between race and race and 
group and group, and the forcing of us in 
defensive measures to extend ourselves eco- 
nomically to the breaking point, and if pos- 
sible in ways that will be wasteful. Stalin 
and his associates hope to lead us into de- 
pression so that out ‘of the dissatisfaction, 
unrest, and turmoil that would ensue, and 
which they are now eng enc on with every 
1eir command, jJ may capit 

n our own ra aks 3, US sing our own 
conflict by revolutionary process 
our own and thus save the 
munists of nic or 


ded-missile type of sh 
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ng ready for that type of 
e to name the day for i 
iin Japanese did at 

Pearl Harbor will be peanuts 
I the next surprise strike from 
Russia unless we nullify it now. 

Russia has a land army greater than the 
combined armies of the United States and all 
its allies or potential allies. Russia has the 
world’s largest submarine fleet and is build- 
ing more and more. Russia has an air force 

hat already has strength in nearly all cate- 
gories larger than our own, and is building 
more planes at a faster rate than we are. 
Russia, with the help of the plant and per- 
sonnel that were taken over in Germany, has 
the atomic bomb —_ is well advanced in 
the field of guided missiles. You don’t need 
to take my word for this. I am quoting or 
this sul the public statement made in 


Pearl 












ibject 
San Francis ico last week by Secretary of Air 
Stuart Symington. ' 

I say all these things because I want to 
arouse you to our real imminent peril. The 
people in a democracy control our a nal 
actions in the last analysis. = means 
you. It is therefore not good for > peop! 
to fail to comprehend the danger m: 








about thenr. Democracy can only live on 
truth. Dictatorship of the kind we have in 
Russia has the initiative but can « live 
behind iron curtains and on lies. We are 
spending a large portion of our national in- 





come for defense—about 50 percent of r 
taxes go that way. It should be spent as 


wisely as it is energetically. You should 
know about this and make your views known 
to others. Wastage should be acrime. Fati- 
ure to spend where it unts most in tne 
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war of today and tomorrow rather than 

ng the lines of a Normandy or an Iwo 
ma, for pure example, should be a double 
Geography and shore lines no longer 
unt. There is today a frontier only be- 
een ideologies. Our front-line trench is 
he truth—for ourselves and as an Offensive 
Truth must be known 
here. We should have an aggressive cam- 
paign of truth abroad. We should know 
as much about what goes on behind the iron 
curtain as we blithely publish about our own 
defensive plans. We should carry the mes- 
sage of our democratic ideology as aggres- 
sively and more so than it is peing sabotaged 
today by Russian dictators. 

If communism is our greatest danger mark 
“hen next in line comes home-grown preju- 
dices and intolerances. I don’t need to tell 
you that prejudices and intolerances are 
wrong—you know it. But they are positively 
dangerous as well. They are the stuff on 
which the germs of communism and chaos 
breed and grow. And they are being fostered 
by our enemies every second in the day with- 
out holiday or sick leave or featherbedding. 

One cannot legislate a man’s feelings. 
Man's inhumanity to man makes countless 
millions mourn. Consider what the preju- 
dices of Hitler cost the world. And these in- 
humane attitudes come from the heart and 
the mind. Understanding and respect for 
others must be learned. They are not nat- 
ural traits. It is easy to contemplate toler- 
ance benevolently after a good luncheon of 
today’s sort, but later on I beg of you’ to 
think of this objectively and from the stand- 
point of our own national welfare as well as 
our Own good and happiness as human beings 
living together in a society. 

America is still the melting pot for hu- 
manity as well as the cradle of liberty. Here 
we have thrown together every race, color, 
and creed—and out of the composite must 
come a harmonious whole. It’s not strange 
that we have had our impacts of tempera- 
ments and races. Strains of every race and 
strands of every nation make up the warp 
and woof of our American tapestry. An 
Irishman does not think or act like a Scotch- 
man; or a Pole like an Italian. And in some 
cases we are hardly a generation away from 
the motherland; the old customs, legends, 
and traditions. 

The result is the so-called minority groups 

with their pressures. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said, “If a man is a minority of one we lock 
him up”; but the minorities we are talking 
about are not that kind. 
' You and I are parts of some minority or 
other. That goes for every race and every 
creed in this country. There is nothing in- 
herently wrong about being a part of a mi- 
nority—a view that some of my Republican 
friends will gladly support. So long as the 
minorities are trying to live together within 
the fabric of our chosen pattern of govern- 
ment and society, they have a right to be 
tolerantly and judicially heard. When they 
are banded together to destroy our Govern- 
ment they must be rooted out and destroyed. 
It's no longer a private fight. We should all 
get into it—all the other minorities. 

We sometimes resent these minority pres- 
sure groups. We should in some cases right- 
fully blame these minorities who have seized 
upon civil rights and made them a club for 
political purposes and by so doing have not 
only obscured issues but postponed good 
results. 

But please remember that here in the con- 
glomerate of American life the minorities, 
taken together, make up the majority. And 
the rights of the majority so defined are 
paramount. 

Al Smith in 1942 said, “The thing we have 
to fear in this country is the influence of the 
organized minorities, because somehow or 
other the great majority does not seem to 
organize. They seem to think they are go- 
ing to be effective because of their known 


crime. 
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against our enemies. 


strength, but they give no expression to it.” 

Every problem in the field of group rela- 
tions is really a problem of individual rela- 
tions to be individually solved. The germ of 
intolerance is pretty difficult for one to 
identify within one’s self. But this can be 
done. If allowed to run its course intoler- 
ance can be more destructive than most other 
diseases combined for it is a psychological 
disease. Get your feelings toward your fel- 
low man out in the open for analysis. If we 
want our rights respected we must see that 
the rights of others who are living within the 
framework of our society are respected. 

If we in America, against our background 
of free institutions and economic well being, 
fail to work out proper patterns of human 
relations, democracy is indeed lost. Man 
can this way be proved incapable of govern- 
ing himself from within. The victories 
wrung out of two wars in our lifetime will 
prove fruitless unless we translate into real- 
ity the ideal of equality and freedom that 
belong with the word “America.” 

he cost of discrimination and intolerance 
in industry and commerce alone in terms of 
national income is tremendous, some say as 
much as §$30,000,000,000 a year. Discrimi- 
nation makes for unhappiness, inefficiency, 
and lower productivity. 

Human dignity and vision are intangibles 
of industry. In factory or business, no one 
who does not respect the integrity of himseif 
and those about him can be an asset to his 
company. No one who is hurt, angry, or 
disillusioned is going to develop much in the 
way of ambition or vision. And we need 
these qualities and work of the right sort 
as never before. Businessmen cannot afford 
the wastage of intolerance and discrimina- 
tion in their organizations. They must 
start to eradicate it in the front office. 

The individual is most important to our 
society. The rights of a minority are the 
responsibility of all the people of the United 
States. That responsibility can be neglected 
only at your peril. 

Happily brought up in a Methodist parson- 
age as I was, and moving about with my 
preacher father from town to town and meet- 
ing in these new places communities of 
Swedes or Poles or English, I never knew 
what intolerance was. I see good and bad 
in all as individuals but not as groups or 
races. I wish we were all that way. As a 
boy I heard someone recite the following. It 
stayed with me in substance at least, al- 
though I don’t know the author and have 
never seen it in print: 


“America mine! Aye, brothers, and thine. 
Thine from Ireland, from Africa’s plains, 
From the fair lands of Italy, Austria, Spain. 
America! Thy very name ripples with 
music, 

And rolls like the oceans that surge past the 
mystical poles. 

Here on the sod under night’s pall I cry out 

thank God! 

For it’s free and for thee and for me. 

The fairest, the rarest that man ever trod, 

The dearest, the sweetest twixt the sky and 
the sod, 

And it’s mine and it’s thine, thank God!” 


We have it here—America, with its re- 
sources, open spaces, opportunity, and free- 
doms. Let us preserve it for ourselves and 
our posterity—all of us. Let us do so by 
treating our fellow Americans as brothers, 
as a part of one great majority supporting 
our system and way of life, made up of indi- 
vidual human beings entitled within this 
framework to their little differences and per- 
sonal opinions, even as you and I. 

Because of the danger marks all around us 
and the forces trying to engulf us, it is time 
for us all again, for our mutual benefit, in 
the language found at the end of our Dec- 
laration of Independence, to “mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 
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Tariff Reductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reconp, I 
include the following statement: 


To the Men and Women of S. D. Warren Co,: 

You and I and all the others in the War- 
ren Co. are facing a very real problem, and 
because it is a problem that may well develop 
into a highly dangerous situation, I want to 
tell you a bit about it, 

This fall the State Department of our Fed. 
eral Government is holding a meeting in 
England to reduce the tariff rates on certain 
foreign products that are imported into this 
country. The theory is that if we make it 
easier for foreign producers to sell in this 
country we shall adjust the balance of trade 
and close the dollar gap and thereby promote 
recovery in Europe. 

Our kind of paper—book paper—is on the 
list of items that are to be cut in tariff rate. 
If tariff rates on our kind of paper are cut 
(and they are very likely to be unless we do 
something about it), then it will become 
easier for foreign paper makers to sell their 
printing papers in the United States. 

Now, as a practical matter, this won't heip 
Europe at all, because Europe needs all of the 
paper that it can produce with its limited 
supplies of wood, and it won’t have any 
paper left to send over to this country. 

But it will greatly Help Canada. Canada 
has plenty of wood. Canada’s wage rates in 
the paper industry are about 20 percent less 
than ours. Canada has devalued the Ca- 
nadian dollar so that if a Canadian producer 
sells for 90 cents in this country, he gets a 
full Canadian dollar in return in his country, 

If you put all these together—low wages, 
devalued Canadian dollar, and plenty of 
wood supplies—you see we have a very real 
threat across the border. 

Some of you may remember that all tariff 
was removed from newsprint in 1913. ‘T! 
move killed the American newsprint indus- 
try so that today only five or six mills make 
newsprint in this country. Over 80 percent 
of the newsprint that is used in the United 
States is now made in Canada. 

The same thing could happen to book pa- 
per. Our customers would stop buying from 
us because they could get similar grades 
made in Canada at a lower price. 

Of course, the State Department and ECA 
and the others that are trying to build up 
Europe say that American industries can 
shut down, and that perhaps unemploy- 
ment relief will be forthcoming. But unem- 
ployment relief is a poor substitute for wages. 

Moreover, you may be certain that Canac 
is not lowering her tariffs. The Canada 
tariff is so high today that we can't ship 
paper there. But our State Department 
wants to make our tariif so low that Cana: 
can ship paper here. They call them recip- 
rocal agreements, but it’s a ome-way si! 
and there is no reciprocity whatsoever. 

You can see how dangerous this is 
there were a tariff reduction, Canada, \ 
lower wage rates, could gradually take ove! 
the United States book-paper market, 4s! 
did the newsprint market. In that case, } 
and I are going to have a tougher and tou 
time. — 

I don’t like this and I assume you con", 
either. It’s all unnecessary because it won 
help Europe; it will help Canada, who does! t 
need the help, and will hurt us badly. a 

I’m appearing before the Reciprocity 
Committee in Washington for the who.¢ 








paper industry the early part of June, but, 
frankly, I doubt if my arguing, and the 
arguing of others, does much good. 

More good would come, I think, if a good 
any of you wrote your Senators and Con- 
gressmen in Washington and tole them how 
you felt about this. 

"Lord knows, we don’t want Westbrook and 
Gardiner to become ghost towns. Let’s tell 
the lawmakers how we feel. 

This is a pretty complicated subject and 
I've tried to simplify it as best Icould. But 
if I’ve missed something, or if this isn’t clear, 
drop me a line or ask Everett Ingalls. 

In any event, I wanted you to know what 
we were facing, and the importance of it 
to all of us. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE OLMSTEAD, Jr., 
President. 





May 26, 1950. 





Spirit of America Meets the Red Flag’s 
Spirit and Old Glory Talks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following article by 
William T. Kerr, Yeadon, Pa., founder 
and national president of the American 
Flag Day Association: 

Spirit OF AMERICA MEETS THE RED FLAG’S 

SPIRIT AND OLD GLORY TALKS—AN AMERI- 

AN PATRIOTIC FANTASY 


(By William T. Kerr, Yeadon, Pa., founder 
and (since 1898) national president, Ameri- 
can Flag Day Association) 

The Spirit of America was returning from 
a regular round of visits to American his- 
torical scenes where our national liberties 
were saved or established, among them Lex- 
ington, where stands the memorial stone 
bearing these words “Stand your ground; 
don’t fire unless fired upon, but if they 
mean to have a war, let it begin here. 
Captain Parker’; Concord, Ticonderoga, Val- 
ley Fcrge. Her last stop was Gettysburg, 
where the Federal Union and Old Glory 
were saved, with the words of Abraham Lin- 
coln ringing in her ears, “Government of the 
people, for the people, by the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” Interested as 
She always is in that greatest of all melt- 
ing pots, our American public-school sys- 





tem, she stopped at one large city school, 
secing boys and girls of all ages entering, 
all classes, races, and creeds, many of whose 
parents came from foreign lands seeking 
civil and religious liberty and an oppor- 
tunity to worship God as their own con- 
Science dictated. Waiting she heard united 
Voices singing “My country ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty,” and delightedly 


tched through the windows the upraised 
arms as together they saluted our Stars 
nd Stripes and heard them in unison re- 


peat, “I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the country 
for which it stands, one nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” To another 


ested observer the Spirit of America said, 
As long as we can maintain and protect 
from destruction our free mnonsectarian 
American public-school system, recognizing 
One God as Father, undominated or con- 
trolled by any sectarian group, and they 


Continue to teach loyalty and devotion to 
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our Nation, our flag, and American institu- 
tions, the Republic is safe.” 

The Spirit of America resumed her journey 
stopping at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. It 
was June 14 and they were celebrating 
Flag Day in honor of the Birthday of the 
Stars and Stripes, June 14, 1777, adopted 
by the Continental Congress, the great Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania having made 
Flag Day a legal holiday in 1937. En route 
west leaving Pittsburgh where the English- 
speaking civilization was firmly established 
and Pittsburgh became the “Gateway to the 
West,” she was surprised and stopped by 
the sudden appearance of a male figure com- 
pletely in red. Meeting almost face to face 
Spirit of America said, “Will you please tell 
me what all this red means, is it some warn- 
ing, I only know red as stop or warning.” 
“Well,” said the red figure, “that’s what I 
am glad to do, I want the whole world to 
know it for that is my job. Iam a Commu- 
nist, our color is red, see this flag, it is the 
living red flag of revolution which my com- 
rades and I have been preaching since Karl 
Marx days. That red, white and blue rag 
of yours that I see displayed will disappear, 
this is not a guess, we Communists are sure 
to take over this country as the sun shines, 
then behind our government will stand our 
red army to enforce our rule. You know 
of course we are trying to get control of all 
labor organizations and if we do and no one 
can work unless they belong to our unions, 
we will have absolute control of those who 
create the wealth of the world. Our rule 
will govern and our red flag will fly.” 

He said this with a straight face though 
he must have known that in no other place 
on earth are people as well taken care of 
except in isolated instances, or paid as much 
for their services or have easier working 
hours, more leisure, greater comfort, and 
more real freedom of all kinds than here in 
the United States. 

Spirit of America smiled at the bravado of 
the red visitor and said, “Come and visit 
with me one of our imposing buildings, it is 
one of our county court houses, where with 
other public transactions justice is dispensed 
impartially by judges of the peoples own 
choice and not by dictators.” In front stood 
a large monument of justice weighing the 
scales, in a wide hall near the entrance there 
floated from a staff a fine silken United 
States flag with its 48 bright stars and bril- 
liant stripes, bright sunlight shining on 
them, streaming through a window. 

“Admit, won't you,” said Spirit of America, 
“That omitting everything else but the view- 
point of beauty alone, for you and your 
friends also like the beautiful, that this is 
one of the most beautiful you have ever seen. 
You called it a rag because you were ordered 
to but in your own heart you know it is 
beautiful as a picture alone, you, also know 
that it represents nearly 145,000,000 Ameri- 
cans, many of whom came from your own 
land and are now a part of this Nation by 
naturalization. If your own people had free 
press and radio to know the real truth, you 
and others would know that our Nation 
saved you from destruction in the late world 
war and we sent over to your people thou- 
sands upon thousands of millions of dollars 
to help defend you and in peace after the war 
stopped continued to do the same to help 
feed you. Your leaders do not tell you that 
and make you believe th:t they give it to 
you. I haven't time to tell you more than 
we sent $20,009,000,000 overseas to help you 
and other nations recover and never asked a 
cent indemnity, but I want our flag to talk 
to you, so that if your leaders permit you, 
when you return, you can tell everyone what 
you saw and heard on this visit, come closer 
and listen while our flag tells you what she 
is and represents, listen:” 

“I am the Stars and Stripes symbol of an 
indivisible united country, a Nation forever 
one. 
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I depict the Pilgrim Fathers and other 
freedom-seeking exiles, brave pioneers, the 
wilderness, savages, countless hardships, 
homes, schools, and churches erected, cities, 
towns, villages created, a new civilization 
established. 

I envisage Lexington, Valley Forge, and 
Yorktown; Washington, the father of our 
country; Lincoln, the savior of our Nation; 
and other patriots who sacrificed all that I 
might have victory and honor. 

I recall bugle summons, fife and drum 
beats, tramping feet, clanking sabers, flash- 
ing swords, clatter cf horses’ hoofs, rum- 
bling guns, smoke and noise of battle, in- 
comparable deeds of heroic men and brave 
women that can never be forgotten. 

I symbolize, too, all that is above, beyond, 
outside of and finer than war, for I am the 
voice of peace. 

I awake to duty where voices may be silent 
and betoken achievement in every sphere of 
usefulness and for humanity. 

I never went on a selfish mission 
wherever I go there is a shrine. 

I belong to no political party, faction, age, 
rank, sex, color, or creed. When you salute 
me I rejoice for then I know you have not 
forgotten your great privilege of citizenship. 

I am not for special occasions alone, but 
a constant living token of inspired service 
for God and country. When I hear the Star 
Spangled Banner, your cheers at my display, 
I know you are singing a psalm of praise 
expressing your love for our institutions. 

I am the personification of your Constitu- 
tion and laws, the voice of every citizen, em- 
blem of the sovereignty of the people, a 
pledge of hearts devotion, then beacon light 
of liberty, and wherever I go on land, on sea, 
in air, there go the millions who make us 
the greatest Nation on earth. 

I have flown proudly through ali the years 
since my birth. Keep me unashamed for I 
am what you are—nothing more. 

I am Old Glory, your flag, the only banner 
in the world’s history which never dropped 
in defeat. “Protect us by Thy might, great 
God our king. 

The last words came as a solemn prayer 
and the Red visitor seemed transfixed, Ameri- 
ca's spirit said, “Carry home, if you will this 
message of peace and good will, that is what 
we want for every people. We covet no 
other nation’s lands and the thousands and 
thousands of millions of American dollars 
we have been sending to your people and 
others have been and are to restore your 
prosperity and success, with civil and re- 
ligious freedom.” 

Like a flash Red vanished. To Old Glory, 
America’s spirit said, “Would that you could 
only send your message into the hearts of 
the whole wide world. They should know 
it.” 





and 





Equality for Women Under Law Defended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
by Stella E. Barker which appeared in 
the Des Moines Tribune under date of 
Monday, May 29: 

EQUALITY FOR WOMEN UNDER LAW DEFENDED 
To the EDITOR OF THE TRIBUNE: 

I was shocked beyond measure at reading 
the editorial from the Michigan Journalist 
printed in the May 22 issue of the Tribune. 
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I am trying to be charitable enough to 
think that Mr. Jim Murray, the author, tried 
to be funny, but he was very “unfunny.” 

n my generation I have never seen a 
n cross a mud puddle on a man’s coat, 

> seen our fine, sturdy women (and 

arry feed through the mud puddles 

k on our Iowa farms; I have seen 

sous young women living in trailer 


n; I have seen middle-aged 
1en leaving their homes to take jobs in 
order to augment a family income and insure 
an education to their children. 
Mr. Murray speaks of beauty. He refers 
“Grandmaw’s picture.” My grandmoth- 
e showed stooped shoulders and 
he lines of suffering and privation as a result 
f pioneering, lack of medical care, improper 
d and heavy Wasn’t she a good 
n? And wouldn’t you be willing to give 
he dignity of lawful equality instead of 
ng her, as in some States, in the same 
as a child or a moron? 

Graceful postures, beautiful long hair, soft 
voices—Where are Jim Murray’s eyes? Ha 
he ever stood on a university campus and 
watched our young women, graceful as ga- 
zelles, walking from class to class; or seen 
he glowing head of hair she so proudly car- 
ries? And how can he discount the beauty 
of voices not only of singing stars, but the 
voices of magnificent speakers—and for 
women’s equality—as Margaret Chase Smith, 
Katharine St. George and others in our Halls 
of Congress, as well as women like Michigan’s 
Hazel Myers, California’s Lester Fulwider, 
Iowa’s Helen G. Irwin and Mrs. Raymond 
Sayre, New York’s Pauline Mandigo, Mis- 
souri’s Margaret Hickey? 

Some women do drink, smoke, wrestle, 
and so forth—but do they do those things in 
greater proportion than men? Why not 
name names on the other side of the ledger? 

The unloosing of the philosophy of kindli- 
ness, understanding, courage, tolerance, and 
willingness to accept a just share of political, 
social, and economic responsibility without 
the stigma of inequality under the law may 
well help both men and women to a fuller 
life in our democracy. 

As a resident of Des Moines for 20 years, 
I am experiencing a sense of deep disap- 
pointment at the Tribune, that it would re- 
print an editorial like this. It is a far cry 
from the fine, fair comments that our late 
beloved Harvy Ingham used to put in his 
column. He fully believed in the contribu- 
tion women, as citizens, could make and 
never failed to say so. 
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STELLA E. BARKER. 
Drs MOINES, 


Armed Forces Day Address by Brig. Gen. 
Arthur G. Trudeau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered on Armed Forces Day, May 20, 
1950, at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., by Brig. 
Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, Assistant Com- 
mandant, Army War College, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mayor Saure, Colonel Renth, fellow mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, ladies and gentle- 
man, it is a very great pleasure to be here 
today to contribute in a small way to the 
efforts you have made to set aside this week 
end with rarticular thought to what the 
Armed Forces of your country mean to you. 

In days as fraught with a cold war and 
portents of impending war as these are, it 
behooves us to pause in our daily lives to 
consider from whence we came and whither 
we are going. To those of you who believe 
in a Supreme Being, I suggest, also, your 
frequent prayers that those who guide the 
destiny of both our own and the opposing 
forces in the world can find a peaceful solu- 
tion to our problems. The gap is wide, the 
enemy is brutal and realistic. The way is 
very, very difficult. 

The President of the United States has 
called upon the Nation for the first time to 
pay tribute to all the Armed Forces on this 
specific week end. It represents a departure 
from previous years when the Army and the 
Navy and the Air Force each had their own 
special days set aside. It represents an ad- 
vance that has been made possible by the 
unification of the Armed Forces. All the 
difficulties that may have arisen are rela- 
tively small in nature compared to our ac- 
complishments in bringing the Armed Forces 
under more unified control. Now we are 
“teamed for defense.” 

While planning on the joint level between 
the services is continuing to improve, we 
have achieved concrete gains in the way of 
a unified Military Air Transport Service and 
a unified Military Sea Transport Service. 
Purchases are being coordinated through the 
Munitions Board; medical service, through 
a joint committee; and civilian components 
and personnel, through joint policy boards. 
A uniform Career Compensation Act has been 
enacted and a unified code of military jus- 
tice is well on its way. 

In the same way that an industry must 
organize for efficient production and opera- 
tion, or that labor and agriculture must be 
organized for the most efficient production 
and benefits as affect the whole, so also in 
this constantly changing world must our 
Armed Forces be organized and integrated 
to insure complete cooperation and collabo- 
ration between all elements concerned when 
the unfortunate business of war is thrust 
upon the Nation. 

Only a relatively short time ago, Jules 
Verne considered encircling the world in 80 
days as a major accomplishment, and it was 
a matter that intrigued all those who read 
his book. As of today the world has been 
circled several times in less than 10 days, 
and in the light of present-day supersonic 
developments, there is no reason to believe 
that it will not be possible to circle the en- 
tire globe within a matter of 48 hours within 
a relatively few years. Thus distance no 
longer means security or protection. 

In the field of thought communication, 
whereas Washington had to send a man on 
horseback for a hard day’s ride from New 
York to Philadelphia to carry the reports of 
events during the Revolutionary War, and 
news from Europe took at least 3 weeks by 
sailing ship. Today, in a matter of an hour, 
people can be informed anywhere on this 
globe of occurrences in any other part of the 
world. Such speed in thought transference 
and transportation means increased rapidity, 
not only in the conduct of our everyday 
business but, in particular, with respect to 
our need to be ready and able now to resist 
aggression on the part of an enemy power 
who is mobilized and able to operate over 
vast distances in amazingly short periods 
of time. 

It is not a pleasant thought that this 
should be so, and all of us would like to be 
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able to live our lives in a norma) manner 
among our relatives, friends, and cont: mpo- 
raries without the constant possibility oy 
threat of war hanging over our heads oy 
without enduring the cold war that exists 
today. Nevertheless, such conditions are 
not possible today, and every single Ameri. 
can fully realizes that fact. The line of doe. 
marcation between war and peace h: 
appeared under the Marxian theory of con. 
quest. Let us not be deceived on this point 
Furthermore, the advent of the atom bomb 
guided missiles and other modern develop. 
ments, together with the vastly increaseg 
range of the airplane, has endangered the 
security of people everywhere, even in the 
interior of our great country. : 

Fate has thrust upon us a certain role 
whether we like it or not. The crescendo of 
conflicting interests, played on the drums of 
destiny in this world of blinding speed anq 
atomic power, finds us as one of two 
points around which all the forces 
earth are rallying. The verdict of the 
ture—yes, the very continuance of the right 
to enjoy the moral, social, economic, and »o- 
litical values of our western civilizatior 
will depend on our courage and astuteness {y 
meeting this challenge by the Marxian t! 
ory of dialectic materialism called com: 
nism. History, like a fascinating \ 

Only bestows her favors on the bra 
the strong, never on the bashful or weak. 
There must be no doubt as to our «: 
nation not only to contain but to destroy 
the virus of communism. 

Iam not sure that all Americans fully a; 
preciate the nature of the threat that fac 
us. You undoubtedly realize that the man 
power of the only nation on earth having t 
potential for aggression against us far our 
numbers our own. I am sure that you als 
know that the present state of the alread, 
mobilized hostile army, navy, and air force 
is such that in the initial months, if not 
years, of a war, we would be severely press 
at every turn. While we boast of our 
industrial capacity, the fact is that as of to- 
day the Communist production of war ma- 
terials far outstrips our own. As a matter 
fact, in certain critical items, she is pr 
ing more each month than the total! 
items we have in the hands of our tr 
While our over-all industrial capacity 
exceeds any other nation’s today, wv 
realize that the great proportion of our | 
duction is devoted to capital goods i 
meet everyday civilian needs. The Commu 
nist zone, with their low standards and t 
regimentation and slave labor, has found ! 
need to consider the comforts of its | 
and nearly all of its very consider: 
rapidly increasing production is dey i 
turning out the tools of war. When t 
facts are considered, together with the mo- 
bilized force that is ready for action 
time, then the nature of the threat to Amer! 
ca, Europe, and the world become: 
apparent. 

I have just returned from 2 years in Ger- 
many where I had the privilege of command- 
ing the First Constabulary Brigade, I 
two such armored units in the United Sts 
zone of Germany. The other major t 
element was the First Infantry Division, 
long and glorious fame. These units, sup- 
ported by an almost negligible tact 
Force, constitute all the combat tr 
tween the eastern zonal border and th 
Of course, the British and the Frenc! 
their respective zones of Germany hav 
counterpart of these small American 
but the total force involved is entirely 1 
adequate to do more than temporarily ce 
the advance of the masses of enemy ' 
generously supported by tactical air forces 
that are available now in eastern Germany 

The recognition of this serious situatic 
in which the likely aggressor has the capé 
bility to push us back to the Atlanti 
ever it pleases is, of course, one of the re 
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sons why the implementation of the North 
Atlantic Pact and the Marshall plan are of 
such great importance. The nations of west- 
ern Europe have done much with American 
help to restore some semblance of their pre- 
war status and development; but until they 
are in a position where they have at least 
an even chance of resisting a hostile thrust 
from the east, they cannot, in confidence and 
with some hope for security, advance much 
farther on the road to stability and progress. 
The instability that has appeared in some 
western European governments is just an. 
ther indication of the uncertainty the peo- 
le of those nations have felt as to which 
y to turn in order to go forward to peace 
1d security. 
It is not a pleasant thought to realize that 
in a world where we like to think our civili- 
tion is advanced, such conditions can exist. 
Nevertheless, our civilization is no further 
é need or secure than the most backward 
or recalcitrant of the powers that have the 
» to destroy it; and that force definitely 
exists today. Only when you can observe at 
close hand the conditions under which the 
ples subjected to the Communist heel 
have to live, can you fully appreciate what it 
id mean to have America reduced to the 
tus of a secondary power at best, or at 
worst, another colony under the hammer and 
Such occurrences are not impossible, 
and it is with a view to preventing them that 
nust be alert and understanding as to 
national requirements for security. 
In this connection, it is important to state 
t ile the strength of our arms is very 
t, there are other factors of great 
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importance, too. Our national security rests 
on our moral, social, economic, political, and 
military strength—and the strength of all 
other nations allied or sympathetic to our 
cause 


While we have given generously of our 
bounty in food, medical supplies and capital 
goods to other less fortunate nations—yes, 
even to former enemies, the No. 1 need in the 
west is to replace fear with courage, hope 
with determination, vacillation and compro- 
mise with the ultimate of objectivity and 
realism. To do this, a firm military posture 
is one of the prerequisites. Then with con- 
fidence in our cause and in our course we 
can go forward. No team ever won a game by 
merely hoping to avoid defeat. 

Many of you here are descendant from an- 
cestors who held this western frontier 
against the ravages of the Sioux and other 
warlike tribes over a period of many years. 
You know the stories of massacres and depre- 
dations during our westward push in the 
nineteenth century. I say to you that there 
is another vast and vital frontier wherever 
the prongs of communism infect the peoples 
of the world. One segment of this frontier 
today is in the United States zone of Ger- 
many, where 100,000 American troops and 
probably another 150,000 American men, 
women, and children representing South Da- 
kota and the other 47 States and Territories, 
stand guard as an outpost against a threat 
that would make an Indian attack seem in- 
nocuous and gentle. You cannot divorce 
yourselves from a sense of real responsibility 
in this situation unless you wish again to 
feel the guilt that we Americans knew after 
Pearl Harbor and Bataan. 

The National Government recognizes the 
Seriousness of devoting too much of our na- 
tional income and wealth to the Armed 
Forces. We are all hopeful that peace can 
be established, and every effort must be bent 
to that end. Nevertheless, there is a mini- 
mum standard below which our defensive 
capability must not fall, without the most 
dire threat to the future of the Nation. All 
Services are being required to keep their reg- 
ular forces to a minimum since, by virtue 
of the fact that they must be employed 365 
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days a year, they are the most costly. At 
the same time, more and more dependence 
is being placed on the increased readiness of 
our National Guard and reserve forces. The 
officers and men of these forces have a more 
serious responsibility facing them than may, 
at times, be apparent. We need the support 
of the entire population to provide addi- 
tional officers and men for these forces and 
the sympathetic understanding and support 
of the entire population as to their purpose 
and their importance. The seriousness of 
the present situation is such that all Amer- 
icans are more alert than ever before, and 
we must not be lulled into the sense of false 
security of olden days where minute men 
rose overnight to save the country. Our 
best estimate today on reaching wartime 
productive capacity is a minimum of 18 
months, and it takes tanks and planes and 
ships to fight a modern war. Courage, while 
indispensible, is entirely inadequate. We 
must not fall into the category, phrased so 
aptly by that great ally and Englishman, 
Winston Churchill: 


“God and the soldier I adore, 

In times of danger, but not before. 

The danger passed and all things righted, 
God is forgot and the soldier is slighted.” 


The moral of this little poem should be 
clear, and the soldier means all of those who 
wear the uniform of this country and the 
industry and labor to support them in the 
field. 

And so I feel that I can tell you this by 
way of assurance, that your Department of 
Defense stand is neither self-satisfied nor 
complacent. It feels deeply the compelling 
responsibility which rests upon it for making 
certain that if the means are not provided 
to maintain a balanced capacity in these 
times of peril, it will only be because the 
Nation is unwilling rather than uninformed. 

Under these conclusions we must maintain 
trim, highly mobile, and efficient forces which 
must not be allowed to fall below a safe 
minimum, and a superior industrial posture 
capable of immediate explosive expansion. 
For should overt aggression come, it will be 
swift beyond measure. There will be no com- 
fortable cushion of time again, in which to 
make ready; no safe opportunity to marshal 
a latent strength, as in the last two con- 
flicts. 

I have tried to present to you in a brief 
way the reasons I believe the readiness of 
adequate Armed Forces of the Nation is more 
important than ever before and why we need 
your understanding and support. It is also 
fitting at this time, however, that we pay 
tribute to all those of the Armed Forces of 
this country who have passed on, whether 
on the battlefield or with the passage of 
time. It would be hard to determine how 
many have served their country in war, from 
the founding of the Republic, through the 
days of Custer and Reno in this Territory, 
and on down to the soldier, sailor and air- 
man of today who is also guarding a fron- 
tier. The contribution of these men and 
women, all citizens—all from the body pol- 
itic, is quite apparent in the greatness of our 
country today. While our country has been 
made progressively great for 175 years by the 
courage, intelligence and initiative of all of 
its citizens, that progress could have been 
terminated on any one of the several occa- 
sions during which we have found ourselves 
engaged in major conflicts involving the life 
or death of the Nation. 

Wars are the crises in the lives of nations. 
With courage and some blood we have been 
able to survive all the past operations. With 
vigilance, fortitude, a reasonable degree of 
preparedness and faith in God, we can hope 
to survive any the future may hold. That 
is the greatest challenge to the American 
people today. 
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Decisions by the Supreme Court— 
Newspaper Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “An Historic Day in the Supreme 
Court,” by Arthur Krock, which appears 
this day in the New York Times. I also 
ask to have printed an editorial entitled 
“Separate But Equal,” also from the New 
York Times of today. 

There being no objection, the article, 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

IN THE NaTION—AN Historic Day 
SUPREME CourtT 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, June 5.—The hitherto easy- 
going observance of the “separate but equal” 
doctrine, which the Supreme Court in 1896 
(Plessy v. Ferguson) decreed as satisfying the 
“equal protection” mandate of the four- 
teenth amendment, and which the States 
and interstate carriers have relied on to 
legalize racial segregation in schools and 
transportation facilities, was a mass of tat- 
ters today after the Court read three deci- 
sions. It still exists in the realm of judicial 
theory; the Chief Justice said it need not be 
reexamined. But the net of the decisions 
was that “equal” must be as definitely proved 
as “separate,” by tests which obviously will 
be difficult if not impossible for the States to 
meet, as Texas and Oklahoma failed to do 
today. 

The Solicitor General, Philip B. Perlman, 
did not induce the Court to reverse Plessy and 
Say that “separate but equal” facilities are 
repugnant to the Constitution because the 
very fact of segregating colored from white is 
a denial of colored equality under the laws. 
But he got the substance of what he was 
after, and unanimously. From now on a 
community must be able to prove beyond 
question that a segregated complainant re- 
ceives educational services equivalent to 
those rendered the racial majority. And to 
do that will impose crushing financial bur- 
dens on the community. 

Hence, while Mr. Perlman did not get the 
Plessy doctrine specifically overruled, he got 
the Supreme Court to put a price tag on it 
which may have the same effect in numerous 
localities. And in the field of interstate 
transportation the Department of Justice 
completely carried its point—that segrega- 
tion in dining cars, etc., imposes an “undue 
disadvantage” on colored persons, sometimes 
on white also, that clearly violates the Con- 
stitution. In taking this position, which the 
Court sustained, the Department successfully 
attacked the finding of another arm of Gov- 
ernment—the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—that this type of segregation was with- 
in the law. 

MR. VINSON SETS A LIMIT 


As in the case in which the Chief Justice 
declared for the Court that restrictive realty 
covenants, being repugnant to the law, were 
not by it enforceable, Mr. Vinson in the col- 
lege segregation cases from Texas and Okla- 
homa did not attempt to extend legal re- 
strictions to individual preferences in hu- 
man association. In the covenants decision 
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be said it was not illegal for a set of private 
persons to agree among themselves that they 
would not sell or rent their properties to 
members of specified groups, but they could 
not ask the courts to require any of their 
number to keep the compact. In deciding 
today the complaint of McLaurin, the Negro 
student at the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, the Chief Justice wrote: 

“For some time the section of the class- 
room in which [McLaurin] sat was sur- 
rounded by a rail on which there was a sign 
stating ‘reserved for colored,’ but these have 
been removed. He is now assigned to a seat 
in the classroom specified for colored stu- 
dents; he is assigned to a table in the library 
on the main floor, and he is permitted to eat 
at the same time in the cafeteria as other 
students, although here again he is assigned 
to a separate table. 

“These restrictions signify that the State 
* * * sets McLaurin apart from the other 
students. The result is that [he] is handi- 
capped in his pursuit of effective graduate 
instruction [because these restrictions] im- 
pair and inhibit his ability to study, to en- 
gage in discussions, and exchange views with 


other students * * *, S§State-imposed re- 
strictions which produce such inequalities 
cannot be sustained. 


“It may be argued thai [he] will be in no 
better position when these restrictions are 
removed, for he may still bv set apart by his 
fellow-students. This we think irrelevant. 
There is a * * * constitutional differ- 
ence between restrictions imposed by the 
State * * * and the refusal of individu- 
als to commingle when the State presents no 
such bar.” 

FACTS WEIGHED MINUTELY 


In the case from Texas, the Negro peti- 
tioner, Sweatt, was not, like McLaurin, 
admitted to the graduate school reserved for 
whites. A separate law school finally was 
arranged for his use. But the Chief Justice 
today for the Court said “we cannot conclude 
that the education offered [Sweatt] is sub- 
stantially equal to that which he would re- 
ceive if admitted to the University of Texas 
Law School,” and “we hold that the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment requires that [Sweatt] be admitted” to 
the latter. 

The facts on which the Supreme Court de- 
cided that McLaurin and Sweatt as students 
were not receiving the equality of oppor- 
tunity assured by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, and that therefore the partial segre- 
gation of the one and the full segregation 
of the other must be abandoned, were s0 
minutely inspected that litigation inevitably 
will follow, based on conditions in segre- 
gated primary and secondary public schools 
and colleges. The Court made it crystal 
clear today that it will sympathetically en- 
tertain any plea of inequality. 

In the field of lower education, especially 
in the secondary public schools, the social 
bases of segregation are much broader and 
deeper than in the colleges. If and when 
the Supreme Court applies today’s formula 
and solution to these, where it finds segre- 
gated facilities unequal, the real test of com- 
munity acceptance will come. 

‘ 


SEPARATE BUT EQUAL 


The Supreme Court did not overturn the 
“separate but equal” doctrine in the three 
decisions involving segregation handed down 
yesterday. What the Court did seem to be 
saying in one opinion was that Negroes en- 
tering the Southern Railway Co.’s dining cars 
did not in fact receive facilities equal to 
those given white travelers. It was also true, 
as Justice Burton pointed out, that the rail- 
way’s rules “impose a like deprivation upon 
white passengers,” but it was not a white 
passenger who complained. 


In two other opinions, involving the law 
schools of the Universities of Texas and Okla- 
homa, the finding was that Negro students 
were not offered, as Chief Justice Vinson said 
in the Texas case, a “legal education equiva- 
lent to that offered by the State to students 
of other races.” The Court upheld the Ne- 
gro’s right to equality of treatment. In 
practice, the full exercise of this right might 
mean an end to segregation. But this was 
not what the Court said. 

Decisions sucky as this have a compelling 
power on the individuals, corporations, or 
public agencies involved in them. They will 
not of themselves change folkways overnight. 
No matter what rules the Southern Railway 
Co. or any other southern railroad may adopt, 
some kind of segregation will doubtless 
persist on dining cars running into the Deep 
South. It will persist, too, in southern uni- 
versities. An individual belonging to a rec- 
ognizable minority lacking political power 
may easily be denied privileges to which he 
is legally entitled. There are, sad to say, 
more or less subtle ways of achieving this. 

The Supreme Court has stated what the 
law and the Constitution are as of this pres- 
ent date. It is good to have this statement 
made. This Republic cannot recognize de- 
grees of citizenship. But as long as consid- 
erable numbers of people, including the ma- 
jority or dominant elements in whole com- 
munities, think differently, we cannot expect 
the millennium. The situation calls for a 
period of education—how long a period no 
one can say. Meanwhile, it is for the more 
liberal elements in the Southern States to 
see to it as well as they can that the broad- 
ening out of human rights is accomplished 
with as little friction as possible. There will 
need to be continued cooperation by the 
enlightened leaders of both races. 





Diversion of Additional Water From the 
Niagara River for Power Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
recently received a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee by 
Mr. Earle J. Machold, president of the 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 

The subject of that letter is the pend- 
ing Niagara Treaty whose approval Mr. 
Machold unreservedly advocates. The 
support of this great corporation for the 
Niagara Treaty was expressed in such 
forward-looking terms that I issued a 
statement praising Mr. Machold’s atti- 
tude. I join with him in urging imme- 
diate action of the treaty. 

I have obtained the kind permission 
of the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee to present Mr. Machold’s let- 
ter for insertion in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. I ask unanimous consent that 
this letter be so inserted. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert into the Appendix of the Rercorp 
the statement I issued in comment upon 
this letter. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printeg 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Nr1aGaRA MOHAWK Power Corp., 
May 23, 1950, 
Hon. Tom CoNNALLY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. c. 

Dear Sir: Your committee presently has 
pending before it for consideration ang 
recommendations the treaty recently ne- 
gotiated by representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and representa- 
tives of the Government of the Dominion o; 
Cenada to permit diversion of additional] 
water from the Niagara River for power pur- 
poses. 

As chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, you may find it helpful in your 
deliberations, to have a statement of the 
policy and position of the Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp. (which owns the Niagara Falls 
Power Co.) with respect to the proposed 
treaty. 

The Niagara Falls Power Co. is presently 
the only company or organization, public or 
private, which utilizes the waters of the 
Niagara River for power purposes on the 
American side of the river It (the Niagara 
Falls Power Co.) holds a 50-year license from 
the Federal Power Commission, issued in 
1921 (license No, 1) under the provisions of 
the Federal Water Power Act, authorizing 
the diversion of 19,725 cubic feet per second 
of water of the Niagara River for power pur- 
poses which, together with 275 cubic feet 
per second covered by temporary authoriza- 
tion granted in 1928, is utilized, under the 
terms of the license, in its Schoellkopf Sta- 
tion to develop 365,000 kilowatts of electric 
power. It also presently utilizes 12,500 cubic 
feet per second of water from the Niagara 
River under temporary permits, making use 
of its Adams Station, which develops about 
80,000 kilowatts of electric power. In addi- 
tion, the Canadian Niagara Power Co., Ltd. 
a subsidiary of the Niagara Falls Power Co,, 
presently utilizes approximately 10,600 cubic 
feet per second of the waters of the Niagara 
River on the Canadian side to develop 80,000 
kilowatts of electric power, 35,063 kilowatts 
of which are exported to the United States 
pursuant to a firm contract with the Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp. 

At the time the proposed treaty was nego- 
tiated, representatives of the two govern- 
ments had available for their consideration 
the September 1949 report of the Bureau 
Power, Federal Power Commission, entitled 
“Possibilities for Redevelopment of Niagara 
Falls for Power.” This report sets forth in 
detail the recommendations of the Bureau for 
ultimate and complete utilization of the wa- 
ters of the Niagara River for power purposes 
consistent with the preservation of the scenic 
beauty of the Falls in the Niagara River 

Representatives of Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp. cooperated with engineers of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and of the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York in prepal- 
ing that report. All of the participants are 
in accord concerning the engineering rec- 
ommendations contained therein, with t! 
exception of certain minor details which are 
not important here. 

The study from which the above-men- 
tioned report of the Bureau of Power ema- 
nated actually was suggested by the writ 
to the Federal Power Commission and t 
Power Authority of the State of New York 
early in the year 1947. After conferring Wit4 
both agencies it was agreed that represen'4- 
tives of the two government agencies and 0! 
our company would endeavor to agree, trom 
an engineering viewpoint, upon the manne 
of best utilizing additional waters ©! 
Niagara River for power purposes, when aud 








if the International Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909 should be revised to permit addi- 
tional diversion. 

The report itself acknowledges apprecia- 
tion of the cooperation and assistance given 
by Mr. Edwin S. Bundy, vice president and 
cl engineer of Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp., in its preparation. 

As the Bureau of Power report indicates, 
we advised the Federal Power Commission 
that, in the event additional diversions 
should be authorized by treaty between the 
two countries, this company desired to use 
such additional water for the development of 
electric power. 

We are prepared to finance any such de- 
yelopment and are fully able to do so. 

The Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. renders 
service to about 880,000 electric customers in 
an area of about 21,000 square miles, hav- 
ing a population of approximately 2,800,000 
persons, and extending from Albany and 
Hudson on the east to Buffalo and the Nia- 
gara frontier on the west, and north to and 
including Odgensburg and Massena on the 
St. Lawrence River. We will have con- 
structed, since the end of the war, to and 
including 1952, additional electric generat- 
ing capacity of 700,000 kilowatts (mostly 
steam) to meet the expanding demands of 
the farms, homes, commercial enterprises, 
and industry of this territory. 

The entire Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
system is interconnected by a network of 
high voltage electric transmission facilities. 
It also has high voltage transmission facili- 
ties interconnected with the systems in New 
England on the east; New York City, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania on the south; and 
with the system of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario on the west and 
north, 

While recent widely publicized estimates 
of the need for additional electric-power 
development in the territory may be on the 
extravagant side, our own studies indicate 
that the Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. sys- 
tem must provide a minimum of 850,000 kilo- 
watts of new generating capacity between 
1952 and 1960 to provide for expected in- 
crease in demand for electric service in its 
territory alone. If you attribute the same 
rate of growth to the other systems rcerving 
the public in the State of New York, it seems 
certain that by 1960 the 1,132,000 kilowatts 
of additional generating capacity which will 
be made available by the proposed additional 
diversion of the waters of the Niagara River 
for power purposes will be utilized within 
the State of New York and, as a matter of 
fact, can be utilized in the system of Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp. alone. 

Electricity has contributed importantly to 
a better way of life and to the standard of 
living in this country. Dependable electric 
service has become a vital necessity to mod- 
ern society. The availability and depend- 
ability of such service at the lowest possible 
price consistent with sound economics has 
become a matter of social as well as eco- 
homie consideration and concern. 

The furnishing of abundant, reliable, and 
ow-priced electric energy to the people in 
he territory which we serve is one way we 
ntribute to greater enjoyment of modern, 
mfortable living conditions and to the fur- 
er advantageous use of electric service in 
rural and farm areas. 

Almost 100 percent of the farms in the 
territory of Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. now 
fre taking our service or have it available to 
them, and by the end of this year I expect 
to be able to state that electricity is avail- 
able to all of the farms in our service area. 

Much publicity has been given in recent 
months to the average rate per kilowatt-hour 
paid for electric service by domestic con- 

mers In New York State. The New York 

> power authority reported the 1948 av- 
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erage use of electricity by domestic con- 
sumers in the State of New York to be 1,218 
kilowatt-hours and the average cost to be 
3.81 cents per kilowatt-hour. To set the 
record straight, I want to record that in the 
Niagara Mohawk system in 1949 the average 
cost for domestic consumption was 2.61 cents 
per kilowatt-hour (2.66 cents in 1948) and 
for farm use was 2.20 cents per kilowatt-hour 
(2.30 cents in 1948). The average use in 1949 
for domestic consumption was 1,691 kilowatt- 
hours (1,623 in 1948) and for farm consump- 
tion 3,553 kilowatt-hours (3,148 in 1948). 
This use will be greater and the average cost 
less in 1950 due in part to a rate reduction 
made effective on May 1, 1950. 

I have related these facts in order to in- 
form you briefly of some of the circumstances 
and consideration, which lead us to be whole- 
heartedly in favor of the confirmation of the 
treaty between the United States and Canada 
authorizing further permanent diversion of 
waters of the Niagara River for power pur- 
poses. 

The rapid growth in demand for electric 
service in the State of New York leads us to 
believe that additional substantial steam 
electric generating capacity will be required 
in the years ahead, even though all avail- 
able hydroelectric power resources are fully 
utilized. 

We are confident of further industrial ex- 
pansion in the State of New York, and that 
domestic, farm and commercial customers 
will increase in numbers and in annual use 
of electric service. Greater use of electric 
energy, and its utilization for the perform- 
ance of tasks to which it is not now applied, 
will contribute substantially to our expand- 
ing economy. 

If the electric capacity and energy to be 
derived from the additional diversion of 
waters of the Niagara River are not made 
available, the companies now rendering elec- 
tric service in New York State will have to 
provide other production facilities to meet 
the growing demands for electric service. 

We urge you to give favorable considera- 
tion to the proposed treaty. In the event of 
its approval by the Senate of the United 
States, we expect to ask the Federal Power 
Commission to grant Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp. a license for the development of 
electric energy through the utilization of the 
additional waters so authorized to be divert- 
ed for power purposes. 

There are no considerations of navigation, 
reclamation, flood control or irrigation in- 
volved in the proposed additional diversion 
of waters of the Niagara River. Here is one 
instance where the problem is confined to 
the naked question of use of waters of a 
stream for power purposes alone. 

By reason of its constant study and ex- 
perience in the use of the waters of this very 
river for power purposes for over 50 years, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. has the know- 
how to make this development and we are 
prepared to undertake it without the use 
of public funds. 

In addition, we estimate that the private 
corporation making this development would 
pay approximately $23,000,000 annually in 
Federal, State and local taxes, divided as 
follows: 


i aicisiecttiininciteaienitniiditngnts $9, 250, 000 
aisha tesitnnstiennlitsnthiestecaniatiehiventedils 4, 300, 000 
DT, cintiditinstnnitiannsinltiiitnnniniveiny 9, 450, 000 


The difference between the estimated cost 
of electric energy from a public as com- 
pared to a private development, as set forth 
in the report of the Bureau of Power above 
referred to, its primarily attributable to the 
estimated taxes to be paid in the event of 
development by a private company, and to 
a differential in money costs. That report 
makes no allowances in lieu of taxes in the 
event of public development and financing. 
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I do not wish to be understood as favoring 
confirmation of the proposed Treaty only 
upon the assumption that Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp. will be authorized to utilize the 
additional waters to be diverted for produc- 
tion of hydro-electric power, 

The demand for electric service in the 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. territory, and 
in the State of New York will, in our opin- 
ion, increase so rapidly in the years to come 
that utilization of this natural resource for 
power purposes is imperative because of the 
economy in the cost of generating hydro- 
electric power from that source. 

The Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. hopes 
that it will be permitted to construct and 
operate the facilities to utilize, for power 
purposes, the additional waters of the 
Niagara River proposed to be diverted. 

Having confidence in the fairness of any 
governmental agency or agencies that may 
be concerned with the construction or opera- 
tion of additional hydro-electric production 
facilities for utilizing the additional waters 
of the Niagara River, we feel certain that 
some fair method of cooperation and mutu- 
ally satisfactory policy can be arrived at, in 
the event our company is not authorized to 
undertake the additional development. 

The private utility companies now render- 
ing electric service in New York State (their 
consumers, employees and_ stockholders) 
should be participants in the effort to utilize 
the full potentialities of the power resources 
of the Niagara River in a manner consistent 
with the best interest of the public and 
without jeopardy to the great scenic spec- 
tacle at Niagara Falls. 

Very truly yours, 
NIAGARA MOHAWK Power CorpP., 
By EARLE J. MACHOLD, President. 





JUNE 2, 1950. 

Mr. Earle J. Machold, president of the 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., has made avail- 
able to me a copy of the letter addressed 
by him to Chairman ConnaLty of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. I am 
very favorably impressed by the foward- 
looking attitude shown by the Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corp. in regard to the pending 
Niagara treaty. I am very pleased to know 
that Mr. Machold states unreservedly his 
support of the pending treaty regardless of 
whether his corporation or any other private 
corporation is given the right to develop the 
power which will be provided under the 
terms of the pending treaty. I am also 
gratified to read that Mr. Machold has every 
confidence as I do thai some fair measure 
of cooperation and mutually satisfactory 
policy can be arrived at between the Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp. and whatever other 
entity is given the responsibility for de- 
veloping the new power source. 

I am, of course, unalterably committed 
to the development of this power as a public 
resource by public agencies since I do not 
believe that this resource which belongs to 
all the people of New York and of the United 
States as is firmly established by law and by 
court interpretation—should be diverted to 
private corporations with consequent profits 
at the expense of the consumers. Neverthe- 
less, I am ready to let the Congress and the 
appropriate governmental agencies make this 
decision and, with Mr. Machold, I urge that 
the Niagara treaty should be approved with- 
out delay. 

I do not agree with Mr. Machold that the 
forecasts of New York power needs falls on 
the extravagant side. Experience has shown 
that all such forecasts in the past have been 
on the conservative side. Not only must the 
resources of the Niagara but also those of 
the St. Lawrence and every other possible 
source of hydroelectric power potential in 
the Northeast be developed at the earliest 
possibie time, 
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Origin of the Name “Washington” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a communication which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune signed by Eric 
Underwood, of London, England. It is 
always refreshing to note the interest 
which foreigners have in our George 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE First WASHINGTON—AN APPEAL To SAVE 
ORIGINAL HOME OF PRESIDENT’S ENGLISH AN- 
CESTORS ON BANKS OF THE WEAR NEAR DUR- 
HAM 

To the New York Herald Tribune: 

In this year in which the city of Wash- 
ington celebrates the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation, an 
Englishman will, I hope, be excused from 
reminding your readers of the origin of the 
name of the Capital of your great Nation. 

In a mining district of a remote part of 
England on the banks of the River Wear a 
few miles from the city of Durham is a small 
village the name of which is first recorded 
at Wesyntone in a Saxon charter dated A. D. 
973. 

In the days when men spelt as they pleased 
the name is found in various forms, but as 
early us A. D. 1311, one William acquired the 
village of Washington, exchanging for it a 
neighboring hamlet which he released to the 
bishop of Durham for a “free rent of 4 
pounds” and the service of “attending the 
bishop's great hunt with two greyhounds.” 
About this time surnames were coming in, 
and William took the name William De 
Washiugton. He was the first man in the 
world to bear the name of Washington and 
the first definitely krown ancestor of the 
first President. 

For some 200 years the Washingtons lived 
in this village where may be seen the Saxon 
font in which they were baptized and the 
foundations of the house in which they lived. 
In A. D. 1376 they sold the property. The 
parchment recording the transaction and 
" bearing a leaden seal on which are impressed 
the three stars and two stripes which, with 
an eagle as crest, had been adopted before 
this as the armorial bearings of the Wash- 
ington family, is shown at Durham Cathe- 
dral. 


The first distinguished member of the 


famiiy was John Washington, Prior of Dur- 
ham of 1416-46, who built the cathedral 
cloisters. The present dean of Durham has 


written the following lines on the link be- 
tween Washington, England, and Washing- 
ton, BD. G.: 

“Wind that carrieth random seed 

Little it careth and hath uo heed 

Whence it cometh or whither blown 

Nor of the crop thereafter sown— 

If it be corn or idle weed. 


“Over a thousand leagues of sea, 

Rich in promise of things to be, 

From a Durham village the seed was blown 
And in far Virginian flelds was sown— 
Little seed of a mighty tree. 


“Proud Mount Vernon, daintily set 
On her rolling river, may well forget 
The story told of a far-off day 
And an English county far away— 
But the old pit village remembers yet. 


“Washington, heir to a noble name, 
Knowest thou whence thy lineage came? 
Yet great Potomac and little Wear 
Are linked in a memory both hold dear, 
Linked in a heritage of fame. 


“Winds of God, is it all unknowing, 
Careless alike of seed and sowing, 
Careless of human hopes and fears, 
That ye sweep icly across the years 
Winds of destiny, blindly blowing?” 


After the departure of the Washingtons the 
original manor house fell into decay and 
was rebuilt in 1613. It is today again in a 
dilapidated condition but not beyond resto- 
ration. It occurs to me that the preserva- 
tion of the earliest place to bear the name of 
Washington and which still bears the name, 
the house of the first man named Washing- 
ton and the residence of the Washingtons 
for two centuries, is a matter of at least as 
much interest to the citizens of the United 
States as to Englishmen. 

I would like to suggest that a committee 
of outstanding men and women of both 
countries should be formed to consider the 
future of this house and whether it would 
be appropriate that it should be restored and 
equipped as a museum and shrine of the 
English-speaking peoples. 

Eric UNDERWOOD. 

New York, March 11, 1950. 





After Thorough and Detailed Study, the 
Air Force Concluded That To Move 
Watson Laboratories From Eatontown 
to Griffiss Air Base at Rome Is in the 
Best Interests of National Economy and 
Defense—Why Not Let Them Avail 
Themselves of the $36,000,000 Invest- 
ed and Reduce Annual Operating Costs 
by $1,000,000? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a lot of shadow boxing done 
with respect to appropriations and the 
economy effected by the so-called one- 
package bill. This is particularly true 
as to the recommendations made to the 
Committee of the Whole with respect to 
the 10 percént cut in appropriation and 
the amendment providing that 1 va- 
cancy in every 10 shall be filled. This 
is going to require a whole heap of ex- 
planation in the coming campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, I for one 
cannot understand why, after the hear- 
ings were held and the subcommittee re- 
port rendered which so fully stressed the 
need for transfer of the Watson Labor- 
atories, action was taken to strike this 
from S. 2440. This is an item about 


which we are going to hear a great deal 
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spoken in the coming campaign. In 
fact, unless correction is made with re. 
spect to this matter before November, the 
shadow boxing which has taken place 
with respect to the consolidation of elec. 
tronic research laboratories is going to 
become the subject of discussion that 
might easily decide some several seats in 
this House in the next session of the 
Congress. > 

I am referring particularly to the re- 
pudiation of the fact-finding by the spe- 
cial subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee which involved the 
eventual transfer of the Watson Labora- 
tories from their present location to some 
central location of a more permanent na. 
ture. 

Mr. Speaker, they who have arbitrar- 
ily passed up the inestimable benefits 
which would have accrued to the Na- 
tion’s defenses as well as that which 
would have resuited from the increased 
efficiency and economy effected by the 
consolidation of the electronic research 
centers are merely paying lip-service to 
the economy drive which this House is 
presumed to have under way. 

There is no disputing the fact that this 
Congress would have saved practically 
$1,000,000 a year had we had the courage 
and the stick-to-it-tive-ness to have fol- 
lowed the recommendations made by the 
military personnel and supported by the 
hearings held by a subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee that looked 
oe every phase and angle of this ques- 
ion. 

Mr. Speaker, it is well to remember 
that the proposal to consolidate at some 
one central point all electronic research- 
es applicable to the operations of our Air 
Forces was instituted immediately after 
VJ-day in 1945. It was instituted by the 
then Secretary of War, Robert W. Patter- 
son, whose splendid record for achieving 
economy and efficiency in his Department 
is a thing of which American people 
everywhere are justifiably proud. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a matter altogether 
of concern to the Department of the Air 
Force. Insofar as tney are concerned, it 
involves merely the elimination of one in- 
stallation, with a view to increasing econ- 
omy and efficiency. When queried with 
respect to this change, the Honorable 
Louis Johnson said that it was not pri- 
marily a matter of the Department of De- 
fense, it was an Air Force matter, and of 
a certainty it had his tacit approval in- 
asmuch as it meant both an increase in 
national security and a savings to the 
American taxpayer. 

The United States Department of the 
Air Force as we know it now was not 
then in existence. It was still a mere arm 
of the United States Army, so that the 
studies projected with respect to the 
consolidation of electronic research cen- 
ters was a matter of investigation by the 
United States Army itself. 

Two years of incursive and intimate 
study was made of that question which 
was begun in September of 1945. It was 
not until May 1947 that a decision Was 
reached that in order to achieve a max!- 
mum of economy and efficiency—com- 
mensurate with costs—that the elec- 








tronic center should be assembled at 
Griffiss Air Force Base located at Rome, 
N. Y. 

During the intervening period various 
activities were conducted which aimed 
at perfecting the move, which in Novem- 
ber of 1949, or four years subsequent to 
the time it was initiated, resulted in a 
directive to effect the physical transfer 
of the so-called Watson Laboratories and 
its personnel from Eatontown, N. J., to 
Rome, N. Y. 

Mr. Speaker, that decision was reached 
only after long study by competent offi- 
cials. It was predicated solely on the 
increased efficiency and national secu- 
rity as well as decreased personnel and 
costs which would inure to the taxpay- 
er—but it was not pleasing from a stand- 
point of political skulduggery and back 
scratching. 

As a result thereof, in January 1950 
and prior to the actual physical transfer 
of the Watson Laboratories, the House 
Armed Services Committee created a 
special subcommittee to investigate the 
termination of work at Eatontown, N. J. 
and the establishment of the electronic 
center at Rome, N. Y. 

Public hearings were held by the 
newly created subcommittee in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The subcommittee visited among 
others the present location of the Wat- 
son Laboratories at Eatontown, N. J., as 
well as the Griffiss Air Force Base at 
Rome, N. Y. 

It was not until March 21 of this year 
that the subcommittee submitted its re- 
report to the House Armed Services 
Committee. That report, in effect, ap- 
proved the action of the newly created 
Department of the Air Force in trans- 
ferring the laboratories, but a minority 
adverse report was submitted by my 
good and long-time colleague on the 
House Armed Services Committee who 
sits on the other side of the aisle, the 
Honorable Harry L. Towe, a member of 
the subcommittee. 

Now, Mr, Speaker, I note that in a 
statement made to the subcommittee 
Mr. Towe points out and let me quote 
the gentleman from New Jersey: 

During the course of the controversy over 
the proposed move of this facility, numerous 
Members of Congress, as well as outside in- 
dividuals and organizations, have expressed 
their desire to be objective about this situ- 
ation, * * * My position is no different 
than theirs, but perhaps it will assume more 
Validity when I say to you that the Watson 
Laboratory is not in my district. It is more 
tian 70 miles away, and its retention or re- 
moval has no political significance to me. 


Mr. Speaker, may I say that I count 
myself numbered among those who Mr. 
Towe has stated are motivated solely by 
the best interests of national defense and 
<n economy in Government, and more- 
over, like my good friend, Harry Towe, 
the Watson Laboratories are not in my 
Cistrict. Further, like the gentleman 
from New Jersey, I too am 70 miles or 
more distant from Eatontown. 

_I do not know why my friend from 
New Jersey chose to ignore the exhaus- 
tive studies started in September of 1945 
by competent military authorities who 
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have testified as to the actual conditions 
that gave rise to their recommendation 
for the change. Neither do I know why 
he waited until March 21, 1950, to render 
the statement. Certain it is that as a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee he must have known of the proposed 
move, but Mr. Towe dismissed all such 
considerations by stating in his commu- 
nication that— 

I am sure that Members are well aware of 
the fact that pressure from the proper 
sources applied at the proper time will ac- 
complish wonders. 


There is no denying the fact that there 
should be a centralization of expendi- 
tures for electronics made applicable to 
our military air services. 

It goes without saying that we in Con- 
gress should be guided by what we re- 
gard as unimpeachable testimony given 
by responsible military or other person- 
nel as to operations and costs. 

Of a certainty we, in this body, do not 
want our military to continue to pour 
money down rat holes and keep highly 
inefficient, out-moded military installa- 
tions activated to serve political ends of 
certain strategically situated and power- 
ful Members who achieve power in a 
large measure because of seniority in 
this body. 

I have pondered on what my colleague 
from New Jersey stated when he said: 

Pressure from the proper sources applied 
at the proper time will accomplish wonders. 

Despite all the testimony given with 
respect to the enormous savings that 
would be effected by the movement of 
the Watson Laboratories activities from 
one point to another, the taxpayers will 
be further assessed to carry on a highly 
inefficient, uneconomic, and wasteful op- 
eration due solely to the exercise of un- 
due congressional pressure being placed 
upon somebody not as yet identified un- 
less the conferees agree to stand by the 
bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, who is there in this 
House who would tell any administrator 
in the executive department that he may 
not save money and render even a greater 
public service by doing a job more eco- 
nomically and efficiently? 

Mr. Speaker, from a reading of the 
report of the special subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee which was 
appointed to investigate the removal of 
the Watson Laboratories, I learned 
that the main area of Watson Labora- 
tories comprises 163 acres of Govern- 
ment-owned land which was transferred 
to the Air Force from the United States 
Army Signal Corps at the time that 
autonomy was granted to the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. The installation 
presently employs 1,191 civilians, 53 offi- 
cers, and 25 airmen. 

In order to improve efficiency and to 
reduce costs, the Air Force is desirous 
of returning to the Army Signal Corps 
one of its many centers of operations and 
removing the laboratories located there- 
on to another unit. This latter installa- 
tion, known as Griffiss Air Force Base at 
Rome, N. Y., originally was constructed 
as an aircraft maintenance and supply 
depot at a cost of about $36.000.000. Re- 
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placement cost is now estimated at ap- 
proximately $66,000,000. The Griffiss Air 
Force Base comprises an area of 5 
square miles, and the buildings are of a 
permanent construction and in excellent 
condition. They are air-conditioned, 
centrally heated, and extremely well 
lighted with fluorescent lights. They 
are surrounded by excellent concrete 
highways and sidewalks. The base is 
amply served with rail and truck termi- 
nals. In addition, the base has a first- 
class airport with concrete runways and 
aprons. The air base is complete with 
administration buildings, signal tower, 
and hangars which the Air Force states 
can be used in connection with the type 
of work done at Watson Laboratories. 
The hangars are presently being used and 
are housing the experimental type air- 
craft necessary to the work at Watson 
Laboratories. Certain modification of 
the buildings at Griffiss Air Force Base is 
necessary. There is an item in the public 
works bill in the amount of $2,781,500 for 
this purpose. In addition, there is an 
item of $240,000 in that bill for construc- 
tion at the Griffiss Air Force Base inci- 
dent to the moving of the laboratories. 

In comparison with the foregoing, the 
subcommittee reported to the Committee 
on Armed Services that they found the 
Watson Laboratories at Eatontown, N. J., 
to be occupying temporary quarters 
which were constructed during the last 
war and are mainly of a wood-siding and 
tar-paper construction. Furthermore, 
there is no landing strip at the present 
site of the Watson Laboratories, and they 
found it necessary for personnel to drive 
approximately 40 miles to McGuire Air 
Force Base, which is presently used in 
connection with the work at the Watson 
Laboratories. However, McGuire Air 
Force Base is a fighter base and pres- 
ently being used for that purpose. 

The Air Force contends that the elec- 
tronic testing at the fighter base inter- 
feres with fighter activities, and when 
the test flying is being done it is often 
necessary to cancel fighter training in 
order that the two do not conflict. Fur- 
thermore, the experimental planes, 
which range from B—29 size down, are 
now based at Griffiss Air Force Base, and 
when testing is necessary it requires the 
planes to fly to McGuire Air Force Base, 
a distance of over 200 miles, undergo the 
experimental training and then to re- 
turn to Griffiss Air Force Base. The Air 
Force contends that this is not only ex- 
pensive, but is a loss of personnel work- 
ing time, all of which could be avoided 
if the labcratories were physically 
located at Rome. In addition, the Air 
Force produced detailed airway charts 
which showed tht the Watson Labora- 
tories, McGuire Air Force Base, and 
Greater New York area to be one of the 
most densely air-traveled sections of the 
world. As a safety feature, this was 
compared with Rome, N. Y.. which has 
only one airline connecting it with other 
points in the country. In lieu of this, a 
small privately owned airport can be 
used, but testimony showed that this air- 
port has macadam runways and that 
landings on these runways have resulted 
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in continual wheel undercarriage and 
propeller repairs to aircraft. It is also 
contended that this airport is unsuitable 
because of its small size. 

The Department of the Air Force con- 
tends that if Watson Laboratories are 
retained at its present site, it will be nec- 
essary to start a large building program 
which would eventually entail the ex- 
penditure of approximately $17,000,000 
if all of the buildings are to be replaced 
with permanent-type structures. Even if 
this is not done, extensive repairs are 
now necessary. The Air, Force further 
contends that it is not economical nor 
in the best interests of the national de- 
fense to allow an installation presently 
valued in excess of $50,000,000 to be de- 
clared surplus and stand vacant while 
permanent-type buildings are built at 
the present site of the Watson Labora- 
tories. 

The subcommittee did not find that 
there was any disagreement between the 
witnesses in favor or opposing the move 
concerning the fact that a considerable 
sum would have to be expended on Wat- 
son Laboratories if it was retained at its 
present site. The disagreement comes 
about as to how much it would be neces- 
sary to spend. The subcommittee re- 
ported, however, that it “is of the opinion 
that the representatives of the Air Force, 
who have spent many months studying 
this project, are in a better position to 
know of the needs for research and de- 
velopment within the Air Force than are 
the employees of Watson Laboratories or 
private citizens who are concerned only 
with that installation.” 

It is also significant to note that many 
of those opposing the move have never 
seen nor inspected the facilities at Grif- 
fiss Air Force Base. 

The representatives of the Air Force 
further testified that it is the intention 
of the Department to consolidate other 
electronic activities at Griffiss Air Force 
Base, after the contemplated move has 
been completed, in the interests of co- 
ordination and economy. Without a 
considerabie building program this 
could not be accomplished at Watson 
Laboratories. At Griffiss Air Force Base 
a long-range program of centralization 
could be accomplished without further 
expense for buildings inasmuch as there 
is ample space, not only for Watson 
Laboratories, in its present size, but for 
any expansion which may be envisioned 
at this time. Furthermore, according to 
the Air Force, many of the buildings at 
Griffiss Air Force Base are so built as to 
be readily adaptable to the type of work 
carried on at Watson Laboratories. 
Much of this work is confidential and 
secret. Therefore, buildings at Griffiss 
Air Force Base, with only one entrance 
and exit and with no windows, are 
ideally suited for this type of work as 
they are easily susceptible to being pro- 
tected and guarded. This is not true at 
the present location of Watson Labora- 
tories. The buildings are of such a con- 
struction that they do not easily lend 
themselves to secret-type experimenta- 
tion. 

It appears from the testimony that the 
contemplated move of the Watson Lab- 


oratories has been publicly known for 
some time. While witnesses disagreed 
as to when it was first made public, the 
acting president of the Rome Chamber of 
Commerce read newspaper articles into 
the record which disclosed that the move 
was contemplated and was a matter of 
public knowledge at Rome, N. Y., as early 
as 1948. 

The congressional delegation con- 
cerned with this move stated that they 
first learned that the move would defi- 
nitely be made in October or November 
1949. The subcommittee cannot help 
but feel that the opponents of this move 
have delayed in bringing the matter to 
the commitiee’s attention. On the day 
of this subcommittee’s first meeting, two 
officers and some equipment had already 
moved to Griffiss Air Force Base. On 
February 8, 1950, between 66 and 70 
additional officers and equipment were 
due to be moved and it is therefore, 
apparent that this committee is in- 
vestigating an action which in part, 
at least, has already been accomplished. 
The entire move is phased over a period 
of about 2 years. This is done so as to 
disrupt the workings of the laboratories 
to the least possible degree, and the rep- 
resentatives of the Air Force testified 
that it phased the move so as to move 
all of the employees of a certain labora- 
tory and its equipment at an identical 
time. 

The subcommittee heard considerable 
testimony concerning the proximity of 
the Watson Laboratories at its present 
site to other laboratories in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, and pa*ticularly to Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. It is recognized that 
the engineers at Watson Laboratories 
do work in close connection with the 
private laboratories and the universities 
in the locality. On the other hand, the 
representatives of the Air Force testified 
that by removing the laboratories to 
Rome, N. Y., excellent opportunities 
would be afforded for the scientists to 
work with a new General Electric lab- 
oratory which would then be only 35 
miles distant. There is also testimony 
concerning the number of contracts with 
private concerns which are supervised 
by scientists of Watson Laboratories and 
which companies are physically located 
in the New Jersey area. The Depart- 
ment of the Air Force recognizes the fact 
that some additional travel will be neces- 
sary to continue this supervision until 
the contracts expire, but they feel the 
advantages of the new location far out- 
weigh this disadvantage. The Air Force 
cited many facts and figures to show that 
by no means were its contracts entirely 
coniined to the New Jersey area. The 
Departmeni’s testimony discloses that it 
has many contracts in the Midwest 
which is an electronics center, and that 
some contracts are being supervised as 
far away as Los Angeles. The Depart- 
ment points up the fact that due to the 
many different types of contracts neces- 
sary for electronics work, no particular 
location can be ideally suited, for the 
private contractors dealing in electronics 
are widely scattered throughout the en- 
tire United States. Suffice it to say that 
the Air Force expresses confidence that 
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the removal of the laboratories from the 
New Jersey electronics area is not of such 
importance that the move should not be 
made because of this fact. 

Testimony disclosed that there will be 
adequate housing at Rome, N. Y., or in 
other towns or cities within commuting 
distance. It was also shown that this 
housing was constructed by private capi- 
tal, primarily for the employees who were 
to be moved to Griffiss Air Force Base. 
The subcommittee heard no complaints 
from the opponents of the move concern. 
ing inadequate housing of personne! at 
Rome, N. Y. At the suggestion of the 
Air Force, approximately 400 housing 
units have been constructed by private 
capital in the Rome area. In addition, 
the commanding officer of Griffiss Air 
Force Base informed the subcommittee 
that he is reserving 50 units on the base, 
for key personnel. Furthermore, bach- 
elor officers’ quarters on the base will be 
made available for single personnel, both 
ladies and men, for temporary purposes 
until such employees find a permanent 
location suitable to them. As a matter 
of fact, representatives of the Air Force 
contend that it will not be necessary for 
moving personnel to incur one night's 
hotel expense while awaiting permanent 
quarters. 

It is understandable that there is con- 
siderable opposition to this move. Many 
of the employees at the present site of 
the Watson Laboratories have purehased 
homes or have leases and, in addition, 
have their children in school in that lo- 
cality. Furthermore, it is recognized 
that this section of New Jersey will suf- 
fer economically by the removal of this 
payroll from that section. On the other 
hand, it is felt that the interests of na- 
tional defense and of economy should 
prevail over private interests. In this 
connection, it must be noted that when 
the subcommittee made its inspection 
several officers were questioned as to the 
matter of selling privately owned homes. 
Due to a housing shortage in the Watson 
Laboratories area of New Jersey, the per- 
sons questioned were of the opinion that 
privately owned homes could be disposed 
of at no loss to the owner, and, in many 
cases, at a profit, in the event the Air 
Force continues with its plans to vacate 
the laboratories. In fact, the program 0% 
the Signal Corps does call for some ex- 
pansion at the base, and the subcommit- 
tee suggests, in the event the program of 
the Air Force is adhered to, that the 
Monmouth Army Base give thought and 
study to the complete utilization of the 
facilities of the Watson Laboratories. 

There is need for a prompt decision of 
this problem. Some material has al- 
ready been moved to Griffiss Air Force 
Base. Other equipment is crated and 
ready to be transported. The Depart- 
ment of the Air Force is holding the 
move, however, pending report by this 
committee. Further delay will result in 
serious inconvenience and expense to the 
Government and to the personnel em- 
ployed at the laboratories. 

Much of the foregoing factual infor- 
mation I have culled from report No. 
179, which is a consideration of pro- 
posed removal of the Waison Electronics 








Laboratory from Eatontown, N. J., to 
Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, N. Y. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the foregoing 
and despite my membership on the 
Armed Services Committee, I am alto- 
gether at a loss to know why that com- 
mittee voted to delete from S. 2440 a 
comparatively small appropriation that 
would have meant an undisputed savings 
of millions of dollars to our taxpayers. 
Certainly, the people as well as the press 
cf upstate New York who are altogether 
acquainted with this problem—will, in 
the coming congressional and senatorial 
campaign, have many questions to ask 
for refusing to avail the armed services 
of an existing plant and _ structures 
wholly suited to their use with the pres- 
ent-day value of $60,000,000. 

It baffles even me to understand why a 
branch of our military is not permitted 
to reduce its operating charges by as 
much as a million dollars a year and is 
compelled to carry on electronic research 
and other developments in tar-papered 
shacks, heated with potbellied stoves, as 
described by the special subcommittee 
of the Armed Services Committee in its 
regular report. 





The Banker-Farmer Relationship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
recently my good friend Mr. T. E. Wil- 
liams, a distinguished citizen of Athens, 
Ala., and the retiring president of the 
Alabama Bankers Association, addressed 
the annual convention of that group in 
Mobile, Ala. Mr. Williams’ speech is so 
important I want to make it available 
to every Member of the House. No man 
in Alabama could be as well equipped 
and informed on the subject as Mr. Wil- 
liams, and his vast knowledge of the eco- 
nomic problems facing the Alabama 
farmer makes his observations particu- 
larly interesting. No Alabaman has 
contributed more of his time, energy, re- 
sources, and imagination to the welfare 
of the farmer and farm life than has Mr. 
Williams. The product of his life work 
is to be found on every farm in north 
central Alabama. I commend his speech 
to you for your consideration. It 
follows: 

Our State has made much progress in both 
agriculture and industrial expansion. Since 
we have a special topic on the industrial 
hase of our work, and since agriculture is 

> foundation stone of Alabama’s economic 
‘fe, [shall cal’ your attention to the over-all 
bama farm picture, and the place bankers 
upy in this picture as it now looks: 
1. A ceiling of cash crops—cotton, pea- 
nuts, potatoes. There is nothing to indicate 
a bigger outlet for these products. So pro- 
cuction control very likely will convinue. 
2. The only big opportunity for increasing 
rm production in Alabama is with livestock 
i trees. Since trees are different and will 
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be discussed in a separate topic, we will con- 
fine this discussion largely to livestock. 

8. The mule and horse days are gone. 
Tractor power has become a must for effi- 
ciency, for economy, and to do the kind of 
farming which is essential to good profits. 

4. Our biggest handicap at present is in- 
adequate capital. Information and land are 
available, and farm labor is adequate, but 
most farms are very inadequately financed. 

When a two-horse farmer, for example, 
shifts from mule power and equipment to 
tractor power and equipment, he increases 
his financial needs for power and equipment 
5 to 10 times. 

Pastures and other feed crops are essential 
to profitable livestock farming, but land 
preparation for pasture is expensive. 

A good example of this is alfalfa. To plant 
an acre of alfalfa calls for from $40 to $50. 
Other crops cost less, but any of them calls 
for big money. Fences, too, are expensive, 
and most farms don't have enough fences. 

And buying livestock to get started, or to 
expand, also costs money. Around $200 is 
needed to buy either a good dairy cow or a 
good beef cow. Some use a higher figure. 
This means at least $2,000 for either a dairy 
or beef herd of 10 cows, which is not a big 
herd. 

Underneath all this is the fact that there 
are millions of acres of land in Alabama now 
producing little or nothing. This land is 
adaptable to feed crops, especially grazing, 
and it should be in production. 

To prepare, fertilize, and seed this land 
calls for much money, and the privilege to 
lend this money at reasonable rates is yours, 

This brings us to the opportunity of the 
bankers—ye managers of money who hold the 
progress of your communities in your hands, 
We urge you to study the farmer’s needs, the 
individual farmer, and the improved meth- 
ods. Yes, get out from behind your desk and 
visit your farmer customers. Break bread 
with them. Get some sand between your 
toes, some manure on your shoes. You can 
then understand better his problems and his 
needs. You might be persuaded to loosen up 
and make more of what I consider the best 
type of loans a country bank can make— 
farm loans. 

Livestock farming is the landowner's re- 
sponsibility. While tenants and sharecrop- 
pers may have a part in the operation, bank- 
ers, as @ rule, can and will deal with land- 
owners. 

No Government agency can serve the needs 
of the farm people as well as the individual 
country bank. 





Lippmann Deplores United States 
Obsession With War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


J OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include an article by 
Walter Lippmann, which appeared in 
the Detroit Free Press, Sunday, June 4: 
LIPPMANN DEPLORES UNITED STATES OBSESSION 

WITH Wark 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

WasHINGTON.—General Marshall, speaking 
in Arlington Cemetery, found it necessary 
to warn the country against the “surrender” 
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of any “part of our leadership in the fight 
for peace.” 

He used these words in replying specifi- 
cally to Mr. Hoover’s proposal to break up 
the United Nations. But he was thinking 
of something much bigger than that. The 
theme of this exalted and faithful address 
was that we are failing to provide leadership 
to mankind in the fight for peace. 

Having said that, of course, we must re- 
main well armed and that we must use our 
economic power constructively, General 
Marshall warned the country that “we should 
not place complete dependence on military 
and material power.” The word complete 
was not, I think, carelessly and accidentally 
used. For no one who has been a close ob- 
server of things in Washington can fail to 
feel that for a variety of reasons, some of 
them objective, some psychological, some 
personal, some partisan and political, the 
administration’s foreign policy has in the 
last year created the impression here and 
abroad that it places virtually complete de- 
pendence on military and material power. 

This impression may or may not reflect 
the real views of Mr. Truman and of Mr, 
Acheson. But that this impression has been 
created and that it has spread around tne 
world is certain. 

It is reflected at home in the defeatism 
shown in the Gallup poll, which finds a 
majority of the people expecting war within 
5 years. It is reflected abroad in a drastic 
decline of American popularity among the 
broad masses of the people. This country 
has hardly begun to realize the extent and 
the depth of the loss of confidence in our 
wisdom, and even in our motives. 

We have allowed ourselves to become 
identified with the idea that war is inevita- 
ble, and that our whole foreign policy is de- 
termined by the strategic necessities of the 
United States. As long as that is the picture 
of ourselves which we permit mankind to 
regard as the true picture, no money we 
appropriate for armaments and no contribu- 
tions we make to recovery can arrest the 
breakdown of American influence abroad. 

“War,” said General Marshall, “is no longer 
just an evil. In this age it seems intolera- 
ble.” The plain fact is that we have allowed 
the Soviet propaganda to associate us with 
the intolerable evil of war. Indeed we have 
helped the Soviet propaganda by ail kinds 
of incendiary utterances from the Pentagon, 
from the State Department, from various 
foreign missions abroad, in Congress, and in 
inspired radio and press commentaries. 

We have played right into the hands of the 
Soviet propaganda by explaining that every- 
thing we do, every decision we take, is based 
on a strategical calculation about war. This 
damnable obsession has gotten to the point 
where we can hardly send milk to babies 
abroad without explaining that this is an 
important action in our cold war with Rus- 
sian communism. 

The official theory of peace has been that 
it can be preserved if the Atlantic commu- 
nity is united and strong. Until it is stronger 
and more united than it is now, we must not 
talk about peace. We must not let the Rus- 
sians think we wish to negotiate. For that 
will only make them think that we are weak. 

We must not let our own people think 
about negotiation. That will only make 
them soft and unwilling to vote the money, 
to create the armies, and to face the sacrifices 
which are necessary to make us strong. We 
must concentrate our whole attention and 
effort on strengthening and uniting the At- 
lantic community—and then, eventually, 
we shall extend the area of possible agree- 
ment. 

This theory is, I venture to believe, almost 
but not altogether sound and true. It is 
more than a mere half-truth. It is idedly 


dec 
less, however, than the sufficient truth 
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The defect of the theory is that you can- 
not unite—and keep united—the Atlantic 
community unless you can convince the 
exposed nations of continental Europe that 
you are orgénizing peace. If you treat the 
Atlantic community as a military coalition 
for war, or allow the impression to exist 
that that is what you are doing, you will not, 
in my opinion, he able to unite the Atlantic 
community. 

For there are many countries in the At- 


fended in case of war. There are some which 
cannot be defended at all. They cannot be 
intimately associated with the Atlantic com- 
munity unless they believe that in that asso- 
ciation war can be prevented. The more 
probable that war appears to be, the stronger 
the tendency of the undefendable countries 
to break away from the Atlantic alliance. 
Therefore, it is safe to predict that no mat- 
ter what the agreements reached by the 
governments in London, the unity and 
strength of the Atlantic alliance will decline, 
not increase, unless the administration suc- 
ceeds in identifying itself, once more, With 
the probability and with the hope of peace. 


Effect of Foreign Importations on 
American Optical Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6 (legislative day of 
Vednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter writ- 
ten to me by C. A. Mowrey, of the 
DuMaurier Co., of Elmira, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

DuMAURIER Co., 
Elmira, N. Y., June 1, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Another vital American industry 
is being destroyed. 

As you already know, industry after indus- 

try is being destroyed by our “benevolent” 
Government. Those that are not already 
bankrupt are rapidly approaching that 
condition. 
I safety and well-being of this Nation 
depends cn many of these industries. A 
world war III could easily be lost because of 
this short-sightedness. 

Now the American binocular business 1s a 
victim. Manufacturers of bincculars and 
other optical instruments cannot hope to 
compete with the influx of Jap glasses. This 
condition not only makes for hardship to 
American manufacturers, but prevents the 
training of skiiled help demanded for 
defense instruments. 

During World Wars I and II the United 
States Government begged civilians for all 
kinds of binoculars, field glasses, and tele- 
scopes. Such conditions will again prevail 
if the wreckers in Washington are not 
stopped and stopped soon. 

Let us take an exampie: A 7x50 millimeter 
prism binocular made in this country sells 
for $175 plus $35 excise tax. The Jap copy 
sells retail for $30 plus $6 tax. By no stretch 
of imagination could any American manu- 
facturer hope to equal this. 

This ruinous condition exists all along the 
line. Opera glasses are sold wholesale in the 
United States for the unbelievable price of 


27 cents each, duty-paid and a profit to 
the importer. Reading-glass lenses for 8 
cents each landed. This is below the cost 
of the rough glass to domestic makers. 

The binocular production alone in Japan 
has reached the staggering total of 120,000 
a year. Untold quantities of other optical 
instruments are also produced. Any Ameri- 
can manufacturer who risks money on pro- 
ducing a new item is sure to have it copied in 
Japan, forcing him out of the market. 

We defeat a cruel, arrogant enemy. We 
then slobber over them and allow their im- 
ports to come in at 10 to 20 percent of the 
American cost. Every such item takes that 
much away from our own workmen. And 
the amounts are reaching alarming 
proportions. 

We do not object to clean competition, but 
do object strenuously to such unfair and 
baseless slaughter of our industries. They 
are wrecking our livelihood. They are 
wrecking our defense. 

The Waltham Watch Co. is already bank- 
rupt. The glove industry is on the rocks. 
The optical industry is being obliterated. 
The china industry is hard hit. Linens, 
shoes, necklaces, and countless of others, 
And the President wants still lower duties. 

When will this damnable condition be 
stopped? We believe that import duties 
should be raised to an equitable level. 

These deplorable conditions are being 
brought to your attention. We hope that 
you will use your influence to correct them 
before it is too late. 

Sincerely, 
C. A. Mowney, 
DuMaurier Co, 


Happenings in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


ifr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp, program No. 
26 in a series of radio addresses enti- 
tled “Happenings in Washington,” de- 
livered by me on June 5, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON 
(Program No. 26) 

This is Ep Marrin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital, and bringing you 
another discussion of Happenines in Wash- 
ington. 

I want to talk to you at this time about 
the cat with 99 lives—about the subject that 
will not die. 

I want to talk to you about communism in 
our Government. The adininistration has 
sought to whitewash the cat, to kill it, to 
whistle it away, to make people forget it 
is there. 

Yet the subject remains very much alive. 
Our people continue to be disturbed over 
whether the seditious elements have all been 
purged from our Government, 

In recent weeks there has been a great deal 
of confusion about communism. The air 
here in Washington has been clouded with 
charges in countercharges, statements 
and denials. 

Under those conditions there is danger that 
we might lose sight of the main objective. 
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And that is to drive out of the Government 
every one, high or low, who is tinged with 
disloyalty to our country and to crush the 
poisonous influence of communism wherever 
it may be found, 

From time to time, new evidence is un. 
covered, indicating that official Washington 
is not yet cleansed of those who spread the 
corrupting ideology of Communism and serve 
as spies for the masters of the Kremlin. 

The last time I spoke to you about this was 
shortly after Alger Hiss had been convicted, 
a few months ago. 

The administration seemed to feel that the 
Hiss case was probably the last of it and 
that now the cat was dead. 

The administration took no action to im. 
prove the laws protecting us from traitors 
and spies in such situations as was disclosed 
in the recent arrest in Philadelphia of Harry 
Gold. You recall he is held under $100,000 
bail on the charge of aiding the British scien. 
tist who turned atomic secrets over to Rus- 
sian agents during the war. 

I want to discuss two other recent develop. 
ments. 

The first is the notorious Amerasia stolen. 
documents case of 1945. The administration 
thought it had buried Amerasia under 6 
feet of whitewash. But it is back, as alive, 
as smelly and as shameful as ever. I will tell 
you about that in some detail, 

But, first I want to talk about a speech 
made 2 weeks ago by the Attorney General 
of the United States. In it he made the posi- 
tive statement that the FBI knows every 
Communist in the United States and that not 
a single Communist is now working for the 
Government, 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, think for a mo- 
ment how much damage could be caused by 
that loose and careless statement. 

It is no secret that loyalty investigations 
are being conducted in many departments of 
the Government. It is well known that the 
FBI is making secret check-ups. It has been 
stated that Federal grand juries have been 
considering some cases, 

And here is the Attorney General saying, 
in effect: “There is no need to search for 
Communist disloyalty. Among the 2,000,000 
men and women on the Government pay- 
rolls we don’t have a single Communist.” 

I say, my friends, that the chief law officer 
of this Nation, at a time when these investi- 
gations are going on, had no right to make a 
remark like that. 

I say he would serve the Nation better if 
he gave less time to such speeches and more 
time to suggesting ways of strengthening the 
espionage laws of our Nation, to protect us 
from traitors. 

And now let us turn to the Amerasia case. 
For those of you who don’t recall the details, 
let me remind you briefly: 

In June of 1945, six people were arrested in 
connection with the theft and transmission 
from the State Department of certain “‘classl- 
fied” documents. 

They contained information concerning 
the activities of the State Department, the 
Office of Naval Intelligence, the Military In- 
telligence Division, Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, and the Office of War Information. 

Remember, we were at war at that time. 
And keep in mind also that papers referred 
to as “classified” are marked “secret,” “top 
secret,” and “confidential.” 

The charges were watered down. One de- 
fendant, Philip J. Jaffe, editor of a pro-Com- 
munist publication called _Amerasia, got off 
with a $2,5C0 fine. It was held that he had 
merely collected the documents as back- 
ground material to write articles for his 
magazine. 

Another, named Larsen, a far eastern eX- 
pert in the State Department, paid a $500 
fine. The rest were cleared. 

Two things stand out in connection with 
that case. 








The first is that while the FBI thought it 
had a very strong case, the Justice Depart- 
ment insisted it was a weak case and that 
even the actions of Jaffe and Larsen, and I 
quote directly from the court record, “did not 
nvolve any element of disloyalty.” 

The second point is that the Government 
iimized the nature of the stolen docu- 
The Government claimed they were 
rifling, unimportant papers which were not 
really secrets at all. The Government speed- 

y buried the Amerasia case and thought it 
would stay buried 

And to this very day, they are insisting 
that the stolen documents were only small 
stuff. 

I am going to list for you some of the 
papers which were found in the office of 
Amerasia magazine during the FBI raid. 

There were two State Department docu- 
ments marked “Top secret.” 

There were 20 original State Department 
papers and 14 copies of other State Depart- 
ment documents, all classified as “Secret.” 

There were two original OSS documents. 
There were two Naval Intelligence docu- 
ments “Secret.” 

There were nine documents from Military 
Intelligence labeled “Secret.” There were 
three OWI secret documents. Then there 
were dozens of papers labeled ‘“Confiden- 
tial.” 

When Larsen was arrested and his home 
raided, the FBI found 19 copies of State 
Department papers, 7 Naval Intelligence doc- 
uments, 2 papers from Military Intelligence, 
and 2 War Department documents, all 
marked “Secret.” And there were dozens 
of other papers from all these Departments 
and agencies labeled “Confidential.” 

This, mind you, was during the war. 
When our people first learned that the papers 
had been taken from the State Department 
files, high Government officials said it was 
not serious. 

They declared “a lot of that stuff is noth- 
ing but bits of information about China, 
Korea, and India, of no value to any foreign 
country.” 

They are still putting up that argument 
down here in Washington. It seems to me 
anyone should know the answer to that now. 
Certainly, informed people should have 
known the answer in the middle of 1945. 

We all know how the Russians armed the 
Chinese Communists and supported them 
in the drive to take over China from the 
anti-Communist regime of Chiang Kai-shek. 

No wonder they knew how far they could 
go. No wonder they moved so surely and 
so boldly. No wonder they couldn’t be 
bluffed or fooled. Imagine having such a 
mass of secret information about the at- 
titude of our State Department and our 
armed forces in China and all of east Asia. 

Let, even today, after all that has hap- 
pened, there are those in high places in 
Washington who contend that the material 
was worthless. 

Now let me move up a year to 1946, when 
& special House committee investigated the 
Amerasia shame in secret session. 

At the conclusion of the hearings the com. 
mittee made a report in which the Demo- 
cratic majority approved the administration 
stand of a weak case. 

One Republican member of the committee 
was ill. The other two filed strong dissent- 
ing reports, charging there was disloyalty 
and that the case should be reopened. The 
mInajority report did state that wartime secu- 

y in the State Department was practically 
nil and that anyone could walk out of the 
place with secret documents. 

The testimony before this committee, 
given behind closed doors, was impounded 
and not disclosed. Recently, as the pressure 
to look once more into the Amerasia case 
became stronger, the testimony was made 
public for the first time. 
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Let me tell you some of the interesting 
things which were not disclosed in 1945 when 
two men got off with small fines and four 
other persons went scot free. 

First, it was disclosed that little Amerasia 
magazine, with about 2,000 circulation, had a 
large back room equipped with machinery to 
copy documents in large quantities. Opera- 
tives of our Government discovered that 
photo copies had been made of many of the 
secret stolen documents. 

Now, my friends, can anybody suggest why 
a loyal publication would be making quanti- 
ties of copies of Government documents 
marked “secret” and “top secret.” 

And the FBI files show that Jaffe, the man 
who ran the publication, was a member of 
many Communist-front organizations and 
had been many times in communication with 
Communist leaders. 

Second, the State Department’s own secu- 
rity officer, appearing before the House com- 
mittee in 1946, was asked whether posses- 
sion of the stolen documents by any out- 
sider would be a serious threat to the secu- 
rity of the United States. 

He replied, and I quote: 

“Very definitely. There is no question 
about that.” 

Does that sound as though these docu- 
ments marked “secret” and “top secret” 
were worthless? 

One high official of the FBI testifying at 
those closed hearings said there was no 
doubt that Philip Jaffe, who ran Amerasia, 
had access to almost everything in the files 
of the Government wartime agencies. 

Does that sound as though the Amerasia 
case was something to be brushed off and 
hushed up? Or should the Government 
have dug right down to the bottom, expos- 
ing every dark corner to the light? 

Now we know that Alger Hiss was part of 
one ring stealing documents from the State 
Department. And at the Hiss trials, a for- 
mer State Department man named Julian 
Wadleigh admitted that he was part of still 
another ring stealing documents from the 
State Department for Russian agents. 

We know that Judy Coplon was found 
guilty of dealing with a Russian agent to be- 
tray Government secrets. 

Here in the Amerasia case is a fourth ex- 
ample of a leak as wide as the Mississippi 
River through which secret documents 
poured out into unauthorized hands. 

The American people have a right to know 
whether there was a fifth and a sixth and a 
seventh leak. They have a right to know 
whether disloyal rings operated in other de- 
partments and agencies as well, or whether 
their activities were confined to the State 
Department. 

And furthermore they have a right to de- 
mand that their Government make a com- 
plete investigation and not a whitewash 

My own fight against communism is well 
known to you. I was in the thick of the fight 
when many of our people were unaware of 
the danger. In those days those of us who 
denounced communism as a menace to 
American freedom were ridiculed and called 
red baiters. 

Even as recently as 1947, President Truman, 
in a letter to former Gov. George H. Earle, of 
Pennsylvania, wrote, and I quote: 

“People are wrought up about the Com- 
munist bugaboo, but I am of the opinion 
that the country is perfectly safe as far as 
communism is concerned.” 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, if our country 
is to be made perfectly safe against commu- 
nism, there must be no whitewash this time. 
There must be a full and complete disclosure. 
We must know where we stand. We must be 
assured of a thorough housecleaning in our 
Government. 

This is Ep MaRTIN speaking to you from the 
Nation’s Capital. I will be with you again in 
2 weeks, Thank you for your attention. 
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The 15 Top Men in the United States of 


America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, Merryle 
Stanley Rukeyser, International News 
Service economic commentator, recently 
offered his judgment on 15 prominent 
American leaders. This evaluation ap- 
peared in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 

Among the named leaders is Frank 
McLaughlin, of Seattle, a close personal 
friend of mine. Others named are col- 
leagues of ours, and good friends, too. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Rukeyser comments be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, where they can 
be applauded by those who share Mr. 
Rukeyser’s views. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE 15 Top MEN IN UNITED STATES oF 
AMERICA 
(By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser) 

Who are the top men who are running the 
United States of America? 

The question was raised in an inquiry from 
James R. Young, associate editor of the An- 
derson (S. C.) Daily Mail, who planned to 
discuss the subject in a civic club talk. 

I think the significant personalities are 
not necessarily those in big posts. Some- 
times the individuals at the top are creatures 
of circumstances, and depend heavily on the 
ideas and guidance of others. Sometimes 
the front-line thinkers are in inconspicuous 
posts. On the other hand, much publicized 
men frequently turn out to be little men in 
big jobs. 

It seems to me that the subjoined have 
been making significant contributions to the 
survival of the American competitive sys- 
tem: 

1. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, president of 
Columbia University, for his meritorious 
postwar service in interpreting the American 
system in terms of liberalism and human 
freedom. He has been at the forefront of 
the battle against statism and collectivism. 

2. Gen. Douglas MacArthur for his majesty 
of expression and sureness of execution of 
carefully thought-out programs in war and 
in peace. 

3. Bernard M. Baruch, financier, philan- 
thropist, and wise counselor of Presidents. 
Mr. Baruch has rare gifts of timing, of fore- 
sight, and of reducing complicated situa- 
tions to simple terms. 

4. Albert Einstein, physicist extraordinary, 
at Princeton University, whose creative 
imagination laid the basis for revolutionary 
explorations in the realm of atomic energy. 

5. Serator Harry F. Byrp, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, who, as chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Nonessential Federal Expenditures, 
has through the years hewed to the line in 
behalf of national solvency and prudence. 

6. Senator WALTER F. Grorce, Democrat of 
Georgia, who with Senator Byrp and others 
has provided a common sense voice in the 
Senate, especially in matters relating to 
taxation and governmental finances. 

7. Senator Rosert A. Tart of Ohio, Repub- 
lican Senate leader, who as the antithesis of 
a demagog prefers to meet issues rather than 
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dodge them, and who had the courage to 
utter unpopular trutas. 

8. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of the 
General Motors Corp., for his monumental 
" work in building the world’s No. 1 automo- 
bile company Mr. Sloan's special genius 
has been in recognizing that the benefits of 
improving efficiency and better technology 
should be distributed among customers, 
workers, and stockholders. 

9. Herman W. Steinkraus, president of the 
Bridgeport Brass Co. and president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
for his forthrightness in affirmative presenta- 
tion of the merits of the American competi- 
tive system. 

10. Fred J. Emmerich, président of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., for his exemplifica- 
tion of the great value in the modern cor- 
poration of the comptroller’s factual ap- 
proach to the dynamic problems of busi- 
ness 

11. Ludwig von Mises, a new American, 
formerly head of the Austrian School of Fto- 
nomics, for his masterly theoretical proof 
that Marxism is reactionary and that modern 
capitalism is the creator of liberty and ma- 
terial advancement. His newest tome, “Hu- 
man Action,” is an effective antidote to 
Marx's “Capital” and John Maynard Keynes’ 
“The General Theory of Employment, Inter- 
est and Money.” 

12. T. Coleman Andrews, Richmond, Va., 
accountant and former director of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office of the United States, 
for his revealing official audit of Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which debunked the pre- 
tense that it vas a yardstick for measuring 
private utility companies, 

13. Senator Grorce W. MALONE, Republi- 
can, of Nevada, for his level-headedness in 
avoiding the bandwagon of internationalism. 
He ruggedly seeks to relate international 
economic policies to the needs and welfare 
of the domestic economy. 

14. Father Edward A. Keller, director of 
the bureau of economic research at Notre 
Dame, for his development of a technique 
for analyzing contemporary social and eco- 
nomic trends in terms of simple, double- 
entry bookkeeping. 

15. Frank McLaughlin, president of the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. of Seattle, 
for his unremitting effort to demonstrate 
to fellow corporate executives that the risks 
of positive expression may be less than the 
hazards of cowardly failure to face issues. 
Mr. McLaughlin has been a pioneer in the 
use of concept advertising. 


The Misseuri Valley Authority—Article 
From Burdick’s Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6 (legislative day of 
5 Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in 
North Dakota, there has been such a 
false and vicious campaign against the 
Missouri Valley Authority—commonly 
called the MVA by the Power Trust and 
their friends—that I am happy to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an article 
written by Representative UsHer L. 
Burpick. For clearness, conciseness, 
and truth, the article is unequaled. 

The Nonpartisan League for years has 
constantly advocated MVA; and it has 


been endorsed by its candidates on the 
Republican ticket, headed by T. H. H. 
Thoresen, for Senator; Usher L. Burdick 
and Martin Stenehjem, for Congress; 
and Frank A. Vogel, for governor, all of 
whom has supported the MVA., 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle entitled, ‘The Truth About the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority,” which appeared 
in UsHeEr L. Burpick’s magazine for May- 
June 1950, may be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tur TRUTH ABOUT THE MISSOURI VALLEY 

AUTHORITY 


In North Dakota there are a great many 
against an MVA, and also many for it. I 
shall give my reasons for supporting the 
enterprise: 

First of all, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
was put through Congress with intense op- 
position—not from the people, but from the 
Power Trust. Many faults were found with 
it, but principally the charge of “interference 
with private business.” Right here, it must 
be remembered that this is not strictly a 
private business, but a great public busi- 
ness, When this great enterprise was started, 
the power rates in the South were prohibi- 
tive, running as high as 8 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, but today the same service is being 
delivered for 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. Along 
with REA, the Southern States are being 
electrified completely and it is a known fact 
that this cheap power has put the South- 
ern States back on the map. More indus- 
trial development is now in progress in the 
South than in any part of the United States. 


TVA’S COST YARDSTICK 


Not only has TVA delivered cheap power, 
but it has developed a yardstick of costs that 
the private power companies have been com- 
pelled to consider in other sections. Today 
there are four of these great public enter- 
prises furnishing power and the yardstick 
for a considerable section of our country. 

They are: 

The Tennessee Valley Authority; Tacoma, 
Wash., municipal. 

The Bonneville power; and in Canada, the 
Ontario Authority. 

Had the Tennessee Authority rates been 
in use in North Dakota in 1948, there would 
have been a saving to the people of $6,922,513. 

Had the Tacoma, Wash., rates been in use 
in North Dakota for the same year, there 
would have been a saving of $7,304,898. 

Had the Bonneville rates been used in 
North Dakota, the saving would have been 
$5,960,139. 

Had the Ontario rates been used in North 
Dakota, there would have been a saving of 
$7,541,751. 

Taking an average of all these authority 
prices for North Dakota, there would have 
been a saving of $6,932,325. 

Remember also that today the people of 
the United States are paying $2,000,000,000 
more in power rates than they should pay, 
and that without these authorities the people 
would be paying $4,000,000,000 more than 
they should. 

As other public power authorities are cre- 
ated, the rates to the consumers everywhere 
will be reduced. Sharply reduced in areas 
covered by the authorities and much reduced 
in other sections where private power com- 
panies are compelled by these authorities’ 
rates to reduce them. 

The stock objection to these public power 
enterprises is that they not only interfered 
with private business, but it created an- 
other bureaucratic set-up that can defy not 
only the people, but the Government as well. 
There is no foundation, whatever, to this 
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charge for the reason that public power ts 
not a private enterprise, but a public one, 
and the directors of an authority are ap- 
pointed by the President with the consent of 
the Senate, and can be removed at any time, 


Pope Offers Plea for Social Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
fight against communism cannot be won 
by merely building more armaments and 
making speeches of vituperation. The 
fight must be directed against poverty, 
hunger, injustice, disease, and unfair 
exploitation. Wecan no longer shu! our 
eyes and say that what goes on in the 
rest of the world is none of our business, 
Likewise we should be on the alert 
against those who insist on throwing 
dead cats in our backyard. By that I 
mean all of those reactionary, backward, 
and repudiated rulers in the world who 
will not institute reforms demanded by 
their people, and finally when the people 
have lost all confidence in them, come 
running to us for money and help, with 
the cry that the Communists are after 
them. 

We can win our fight against commu- 
nism with the expenditure of very few 
dollars if we insist on social justice, 
and oppose human exploitation wher- 
ever we find it. No people desire to be 
shackled by communism. 

I wish to submit an article which 
appeared in the New York Times, Sun- 
day, June 4: 


Pore OFFERS PLEA FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


ROME, June 3.—Pope Pius today called 
upon people and governments to pool their 
resources in a world-wide campaign to bring 
about social justice and halt the march of 
atheism and materialism that might ulti- 
mately lead to a shooting war. 

In making this appeal the Pope, according 
to Vatican circles, clearly indicated that he 
supported the United States economic policy 
in Europe, which has been advocating the 
removal of all restrictions to trade to bring 
about better exploitation of resources by all 
nations participating in the Marshall plan. 

If this is not done, Pope Pius said in an 
address, there is a possibility that countless 
millions of people, lured by demagogs and 
false promises, will revolt against the existing 
social order. 

“Only a coalition of all people of good will 
in the whole world, for large-scale action 
loyally and harmoniously carried out, can 
bring a remedy,” he said. “This is the way 
in which one of the most preoccupying fac- 
tors in the international situation can be 
eliminated—one which more than any other 
is feeding today the ruinous cold war and 
threatens to unleash a hot war, a burning 
incomparably more disastrous war.” 


SOCIAL JUSTICE NEEDED 


The lack of social justice, Pope Pius de- 
clared, had made disgruntled and impover- 
ished people a fertile breeding ground ior 
“the spirit of evil,” which Vatican officials 
said was in this case the papal synonym {0 
communism, For that reason unemplovment 








was “the most urgent problem, which weighs 
-e a nightmare” upon all old industrial 
countries, the pontiff declared. 

The question then, he continued, was that 


of attaining a normal productivity capable 
of securing steady employment—a just, vital 
space for workers adequate to and compatible 


with the dignity of a man. 

A healthy production, wisely adjusted to 
consumption and to the needs of the people 
instead of an economic policy that selfishly 
seeks to exploit material resources for pure 
gain and without paying heed to the needs 
of the human family is the surest way to 
pring about social improvement, the Pope 
said. 

A sound economic policy can be followed 
without destroying the right of private prop- 
erty, which is upheld by Roman Catholic 
social doctrine, he declared. 


PLEA FOR SOCIAL BENEFITS 


He stated the workers should receive social 
benefits and the opportunity of improving 
their condition to the greatest possible de- 
gree without, however, forcing the employer 
to relinquish control of the means of pro- 
duction to place them under collective 
ownership. 

Those who wish to push social policy fur- 
ther in this direction, “strike against a limit 
where the danger arises that the working 
class may follow the errors of capital,” which 
consisted in the creation of large cartels. 
These big industries also eliminated private 
ownership, which they transferred to anony- 
mous trusts. 

“A Socialist mentality would accommodate 
itself very well to such a situation,” the Pope 
said. “But this development would disquiet 
those who know the fundamental importance 
of private property in promoting initiative 
and determining responsibility in the eco- 
nomic field.” 

The removal of the danger inherent in 
atheism and materialism, the pontiff de- 
clared, can be attained if men act in “the 


spirit of justice, love, and peace.” The 
church, he continued, which has foreseen 
that danger, is already doing whatever it 
can to aHeviate suffering and therefore must 


be aided and supported by all those who are 
likewise fighting or will fight against social 
injustice. 





Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I am happy to attach an analysis 
made by Fiduciary Counsel, Inc., of the 
activities of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The Counsel is a truth- 
seeking organization whose job it is to get 
all the facts possible regarding particular 
subjects and present them in an unbiased 
manner. The attached analysis of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
presented in exactly that manner. I was 
particularly impressed by the following 
statement appearing in the analysis: 
“Looking back on the Corporation’s 
record, it is evident that under the guid- 
ance of its directors and Officers its func- 
tions have been performed at a substan- 
tial profit and the over-all aid rendered 
to the economy far outweighs the rela- 
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tively small number of objectionable 
situations.” 

The analysis of current operations of 
the Corporation was made through the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, and 
balances shown in the analysis are as of 
that date. 

I have obtained from the Corporation 
additional significant statistics for the 
first 10 months of the current fiscal year 
which are as follows: 4,499 business loans 
aggregating $454,226,000 have been ap- 
proved during these 10 months; 50 per- 
cent of these were for $25,000 or less, 
and 88 percent were for $100,000 or less. 

During this same period Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, a subsidiary 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, has made commitments to purchase 
$1,765,907,000 of home mortgages guar- 
anteed by the Veterans’ Administration 
or insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. Actual purchases during 
this period have aggregated $760,982,000. 
The Association’s and RFC’s program of 
reselling these mortgages to private in- 
vestors has been progressively successful 
during the current fiscal year and 
through May 19, 1950, approximately 
$226,000,000 of sales have been closed at 
premiums aggregating approximately 
$2,000,000. 

Net earnings of the Corporation during 
these 10 months have been approximately 
$23,025,000 after making provision for 
estimated future losses of $7,613,000. 
The net earnings include $14,075,746 
earned by Federal National Mortgage 
Association. Total loans and securities 
outstanding as of April 30, 1950, were ap- 
proximately $1,900,694,000, exclusive of 
foreign loans and other assets amounting 
to $230,580,000. 

Since preparation of the attached 
analysis, salaries of the Directors of the 
Corporation have been changed by Pub- 
lic Law 359 to $15,000 per annum with 
the salary of the Chairman of the Board 
fixed at $16,000 per annum. All employ- 
ees of the Corporation are now under the 
Classification Act. 

The analysts follows: 

THe RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
SUMMARY 


Since organization in 1932, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation (the RFC) has 
been engaged in a wide range of construc- 
tive activities. Most notable, ef course, 
was the assistance rendered to banks dur- 
ing the depression years following the crash 
in 1929. In the period 1932-38, loans ag- 
gregating $1,300,000,000 up to 5,816 going 
banks were authorized, of which $1,100,- 
000,000 was used. In addition, the Corpora- 
tion purchased a total of $1,100,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock, capital notes, and debentures in 
6,139 banks. Moreover, loans were authorized 
to 2,773 closed banks, and $984,000,000 was 
advanced to institutions of this type for dis- 
tribution to depositors. This aid was of 
considerable importance in bringing about a 
sound banking structure, which in turn was 
a prerequisite for the economy’s recovery. 

Throughout its life, however, one of its 
primary purposes has been to extend loans 
to business enterprises. Few, if any, of the 
requests for loans have originated from busi- 
nesses carrying prime credit ratings since 
these were handled by private banks. Thus, 


most of the Corporation’s loan activities in- 
high 
Although it has operated 


volved situations carrying relatively 
elements of risk. 
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under such conditions, the RFC’s loan record 
has been exceedingly good. Practically every 
financial institution in the country has 
losses from loans and the RFC is no excep- 
tion. However, the actual loss ratio expe- 
rienced by the Corporation has been rela- 
tively low. For instance, since 1932, on 
all types of loans and investments totaling 
roughly $10,000,000,000, net losses have been 
less than five-tenths of 1 percent. For busi- 
ness loans in its loss ratio has been about 
six-tenths of 1 percent. 

Activities have been quite profitable and 
since inception net income before reserves 
has amounted to $559,000,000. The Cor- 
poration has taken a very conservative stand 
in regard to setting up reserves against fu- 
ture losses. As of June 30, 1949, total re- 
serves for this purpose amounted to about 
$89,000,000. During the past year about 
53 percent of earnings, or $9,200,000, was 
earmarked for this purpose, which in turn 
represented 1.4 percent of basic risk assets 
outstanding. Thus, it is seen that the Cor- 
poration is in a position to absorb relatively 
large losses (such as appears probable in the 
case of Lustron) without impairing its finan- 
cial position. In accordance with the RFC 
Act, as amended, the Corporation in July 
1948 retired, by payment of $225,000,000 to 
the United States Treasury, its capital stock 
in excess of the $100,000,000 authorized. 
Moreover, in December of the same year it 
paid $307,000,000 to the Treasury which rep- 
resented dividends on its capital stock. The 
financial results mentioned above clearly 
refute the claim made from time to time 
that the Corporation loses the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Public reaction to the Corporation varies 
widely. Because of its political aspects it 
is very often difficult to find a truly un- 
biased opinion. It should be recognized that 
the RFC was created by and now operates 
under legislation passed by Congress. 
Therefore, the Corporation as an entity 
should be judged primarily on the following 
basis: Has it performed a beneficial serv- 
ice to the economy and has it carried out 
its functions as stipulated under the various 
acts? Looking back on the Corporation’s 
record, it is evident that under the guidance 
of its directors and officers its functions have 
been performed at a substantial profit and 
the over-all aid rendered to the economy far 
cutweighs the relatively small number of 
objectionable situations. This is borne out 
by a review of the various phases of the 
Corporation's life. 


EARLY ACTIVITIES 


At the beginning of the 1930 depression 
years, the shortage of available credit was 
considered one of the important stumbling 
blocks to recovery. In order to open up new 
sources of credit and thereby help to alleviate 
this condition, the RFC was created by Con- 
gress during the latter part of the Hoover 
administration in January 1932. Operations 
began in February 1932 and at the onset, 
its functions consisted of making loans to 
banks and other financial institutions, insur- 
ance companies, agricultural credit agencies, 
and railroads. With the exception of ad- 
vances made to railroads, direct loans to 
business were not made. Later in the 1930's, 
it became apparent that there was a need 
for credit in other fields. As a result Con- 
gress broadened the Corporation’s functions 
considerably. For example, additional legis- 
lation gave it the authority to purchase pre- 
ferred stock of banks and insurance com- 
panies and the capital stock of agricultural 


credit corporations and national mortgage 
associations; to make loans to business enter- 
prises, mining interests, agricultural im- 
provement districts, and public school au- 
thorities, and to assist in financing the cone 
struction of public works and self-liquidate 


ing projects. 
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During this early period (1932-38) the 
work accomplished by the Corporation was 
of definite aid to the economy. Most nota- 
ble, of course, was the assistance rendered 
banks. In this period, loans aggregating 
$1,300,000,000 to 5,816 going banks were au- 
horized, of which $1,100,000,000 was used. 
Although 2,128 of these institutions failed 
after receiving aid, the remainder, or 3,688, 
were enabled to continue. In addition, the 
Corporation purchased a total of $1,100,009,- 
00O of preferred stock, capital notes, and 
debentures in 6,139 banks. Loans were au- 
thorized to 2,773 closed banks, and during 
this period $984,000,000 was made available 
to these types of institutions for distribution 
to depositors. Many other sections of the 
economy were also aided. Loans were made 
to railroads, insurance companies, savings 
banks, and building and loan associations, 
Considerable assistance was given to States, 
municipalities, and school districts which 
made possible the construction of many use- 
ful projects, such as highways, aqueducts, 
bridges, housing developments, and schools. 

THE WAR PERIOD 

During the defense and war periods, Con- 
gress again broadened the powers of the 
RFC in order for it to carry out various pro- 
grams deemed essential to the national de- 
fense and war effort. These functions, car- 
ried out mainly through subsidiary com- 
panies, included financing plant conversions 
and construction, providing war-production 
facilities, acquiring critical and strategic ma- 
terials, paying subsidies deemed necessary 
by other governmental agencies and numer- 
ous other undertakings. During 1947, these 
wartime powers were terminated and at the 
present time all of these activities except 
the operation of the rubber and tin pro- 
grams have either been liquidated or are in 
the process of liquidation. 

CURRENT STATUS 

Public Law 548, Eightieth Congress, which 
Was approved during May 1948 constitutes 
the basic legislation under which the RFC 
presently exercises its loan functions. This 
legislation, which extended the life of the 
Corporation to June 30, 1956, set its capital 
structure, stipulated the purposes for which 
it was continued and defined its authoriza- 
tions and lending limits. Capital was set 
at a maximum of $350,000,000, comprised of 
$100,000,000 of capital stock, owned by the 
Treasury of the United States with the bal- 
ance, $250,000,C00, representing surplus. Any 
surplus accumulated in excess of this amount 
is reauired to be paid to the United States 
Treasury in the form of dividends on its 
capital stock. As stated in the law the Cor- 
poration’s primary purpose was defined as 
follows: “To aid in financing agriculture, 
commerce, and industry, to encourage small 
business, to help in maintaining the eco- 
nomic stability of the country and to assist 
in promoting maximum employment and 
production.” In order to carry out its oper- 
ations, the Corporation was given a wide 
range of authority (within certain limita- 
tions) to engage in the following loan ac- 
ti 

rchase the obligations of and make 
tly or in participation with banks, 
iterprises, including railroads 


s to financial institutions. 

or or make loans upon 

able stock of insurance com- 

o purchase capital notes or de- 

insurance c¢ Limit— 
anding at any one time. 

ise the obligations of or make 

, municipalities, political sub- 

Limit—$200,- 

any one time. 
“med necessary because 
h Limit—$40,- 


mpanies. 


ns or public agencies. 
000 outst 
5. To make loans de 
of 
000,000 out 


floods or 


The aggregate of commitments for all of 
the above activities cannot exceed $3,500,- 
000,000 at any one time. Within the over-all 
limits there is no restriction as to the amount 
which may be advanced to any one borrower. 
The specific lending authorities extend to 
June 30, 1954. 

Congress also gave the RFC the authority 
to make loans to or purchase the obligations 
of businesses engaged in prefabricated hous- 
ing and in large-scale modernized site con- 
struction of housing. A limit of $50,000,000 
in commitments at any one time was placed 
on this category. 

Through its only subsidiary, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, the Corpora- 
tion maintains a secondary market for mort- 
gages on homes and rental housing projects 
insured by the FHA or guaranteed by the 
Veterans’ Administration. By purchase of 
these mortgages, principally frora mortgage 
companies, banks and other financial institu- 
tions, additional mortgage credit is made 
available to regular channels. 

In addition to the above operations, the 
Corporation is also responsible for the fol- 
lowing activities: 

The tin program: In 1947 and 1248 the 
RFC was directed, by specific legislation, to 
continue the Government’s tin program until 
June 30, 1951. Under this program the Cor- 
poration is responsible for the operation of 
the Government-owned tin smelter at Texas 
City, Tex., and for other related activities. 
Moreover, it is required to finance research 
in tin smelting and processing. The tin 
program was adopted early in the war in 
order to insure an adequate supply of this 
essential material. At the present time op- 


erations serve to maintain stand-by facilities 
in addition to providing a source of supply. 
The rubber program: The Rubber Act of 
1948 provided for the maintenance of syn- 
thetic rubber facilities end required that a 


minimum amount be produced and con- 
sumed each year. In addition, it was stipu- 
lated that research activities in this field 
should be continued. The President of the 
United States was given the power to carry 
out the provisions of this legislation. He, in 
turn, placed the operating functions in the 
hands of the RFC. Although the RFC has 
the authority to run the various Govern- 
ment-owned plants, they are at present oper- 
ated mainly by private companies. This 
program is also designed primarily to provide 
standby facilities and as such it is an integral 
part of our defense program. 


THE CORPORATION——ORGANIZATION AND LOAN 
PROCEDURE 


Operations are carried out through its 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., and 31 
regional agencies located throughout the 
country.’ The management is vested in a 
Board of Directors consisting of five persons 
appointed by the President of the United 
States by and with the consent of the Sen- 
ate. No more than three members are per- 
mitted to be of one political party. The di- 
rectors’ salaries are set at $12,500 per annum, 
while that of the Chairman of the Board is 
fixed at $15,000 per annum. The process of 
placing all employees under Civil Service is 
being completed. Salaries are thus limited 
by over-all civil service policies. Aside from 
the Directors, the two top salaries are paid 
to the General Counsel and to the Special 
Assistant to the Board of Directors, both of 
whom receive $12,500 per year. Other sal- 
aries range up to a limit of $10,330 per an- 
num. At the end of the last fiscal year, em- 
ployees numbered about 4,600, of which ap- 
proximately 3,100 were assigned to the 31 
agencies. 

Requests for loans originate primarily at 
the regional offices and they are authorized to 
approve all advances up to $100,000. Com- 
nitments of $100,000 and over require the 
approval of the Washington office. In ac- 
cordance witi. the act, certain standards 
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should be met before a loan is approved. ft 
must be shown that the borrower trieq to 
obtain the loan through regular channels 
but was unable to obtain the loan on reason. 
able terms. Moreover, the loans should be of 
such sound value or so secured as to rea. 
sonably assure retirement or repayment. In 
addition, loans cannot have a maturity be. 
yond 10 years, except in the case of loans to 
States or other political subdivisions, jn 
which case they may run for 40 years. 

From the above it is apparent that most 
of the requests for loans originate from 
parties who are unable to obtain reasonable 
terms from private sources. Since this js 
considered so important, what may be 
termed unreasonable? Usually, this involves 
either the rate, term, or collateral. The RFC 
does not make a loan merely because a 
higher rate, i. e., above the RFC 4 percent, 
is demanded by private sources. It should 
be shown that for the risk involved, the 
RFC rate is more in line with comparable 
risks. Many requests for loans are made be. 
cause the term (maturity) offered by the 
private source is not acceptable to the in- 
dividual business. In practice, the RFC ap- 
pears more willing to grant longer terms on 
loans for working-capital purposes. 

Since the Corporation does not strive to 
underbid commercial banks in the loan field, 
it cannot be classified as a true competitor, 
Moreover, it cannot be said that the RFC 
accepts just any loan refused by private 
banks. This is made clear by comparing 
the number of business loans authorized with 
the number requested. Although there is 
a lapse of time between application and ap- 
proval, it is estimated that roughly 51 per- 
cent of the business loans applied for during 
fiscal year 1949 were turned down. Actually, 
commercial banks are often able to make 
loans by virtue of the RFC’s participation 
in the transaction. Moreover, through its 
financial counsel, the RFC advises business 
concerns on management and financial prob- 
lems. As a result of this aid, many firms 
are then able to establish credit lines in 
private channels. 

Funds for the Corporation's loaning activi- 
ties are obtained from its authorized capital 
and surplus of $350,000,000 and borrowings 
from the United States Treasury. There is 
no limit on the amount which may be bor- 
rowed, although it is clear that the Corpora- 
tion’s lending limits serve as an indirect 
ceiling. The Secretary of the Treasury fixes 
the rate on these borrowings, after giving 
consideration to the average interest costs 
on outstanding United States Government 
marketable obligations. Over the last an- 
nounced period, this rate was set at 2 per- 
cent. 

CURRENT OPERATIONS 


The RFC is now one of the largest lending 
units in the country. On a consolidated 
basis, outstanding loans and securities held 
(which largely reflect loans) amounted to 
$1,250,000,000. By comparison, loans and 
discounts of the three largest private banks 
in the country at the end of 1949 amounted 
to $2,€04,000,000, $1,381,000,000, and $1,300,- 
000,050, respectively. 

Business loans: During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1949, the Corporation approved 
3,509 loans aggregating $348,900,000. Banks 
participated in 1,261 or 36 percent of these 
loans for an additional $39,600,000. A large 
number of the loans granted were to small 
businesses, evidenced by the fact that of the 
3,509 loans author'zed, about 52 percent were 
for less than $25,000, and &8 percent were fr 
less than $100,000. The amounts involve’l, 
however, reflect a different picture. Of tie 
loans authorized, 93 of them (3 percent) ?¢- 
counted for $200,400,000, or 57 percent of the 
total amount made available. Neverthe- 
less, the above figures clearly bring out the 
fact that considerable assistance was giveu 
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to small business. Loans granted during 
this period were used primarily for expansion 
of facilities and working capital. Nearly 
68 percent of the loans made was to manu- 
facturing enterprises, while the balance was 
made to nonmanufacturing businesses. 

Public agency loans: The importance of 
this activity has declined materially since 
the depression years of the 1930’s. As of 
June 30, 1949, outstanding loans and securi- 
ties of this type amounted to only $30,000,000, 
More recently, however, the Corporation ex- 
perienced @ sharp upturn in the demand 
for these loans and it is probable that they 
will approach the $200,000,000 limitation 
very shortly. 

Catastrophe loans: In the past fiscal year 
the Corporation declared the existence of 
20 emergencies resulting from major disas- 
ters. During this period 605 loans were made 
for a total of $3,800,000. A large portion of 
these advances were made to borrowers in 
the Columbia River area, where extensive 
damage resulted from floods. 

Federal National Mortgage Association: 
This subsidiary has been very active in pur- 
chasing home mortgages insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration or guaranteed 
by the Veterans’ Administration. During its 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, the Associa- 
tion purchased approximately 63,000 mort- 
gages having a principal value of $423,500,000. 
This compared with a net increase in hold- 
ings of only $46,000,000 during the previous 
year. It is the Association’s intention to 
resell its mortgage holdings to financial in- 
stitutions. Although none were sold up to 
June 30, 1949, a small number were disposed 
of since that date. A review of a recent list 
of offerings showed that 4'4-percent mort- 
gages were offered at a premium of 2 points, 
while the 4 percent liens carried a premium 
of around one-half to five-eighths of a point. 

Finances: Operations during the past fiscal 
year continued on a profitable basis. Con- 
solidated net earnings for fiscal year 1949 
amounted to $8,100,000 after deducting $9,- 
200,000 as provision for losses. This figure 
includes net earnings of $2,900,000 resulting 
from operations of its subsidiary, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. These figures 
do not include the results of the rubber and 
tin programs, During this period, operations 
of the rubber program resulted in a net loss 
of $702,000, which figure, however, included 
expenditures of $2,300,000 for maintenance 
and protection of stand-by plants and facil- 
ities. Operations of the tin program re- 
sulted in a net profit of about $8,000,000. 

Total loans and securities held amounted 
to $1,254,000,000 against which it held $89,- 
000,000 as reserves for losses. Other balance 
sheet items consisted mainly of cash $8,300,- 
000, loans to Great Britain and the Philip- 
pines aggregating $174,000,000, and various 
other assets amounting to $62,900,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Harley Hise, chairman; age 60. Democrat; 
entered Government service as a clerk in 
1913. Was examiner, then chief examiner, 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board. Later, 
went to the west coast to accept the position 
of vice president and manager of the Pacific 
Coast Joint Stock Land Bank of San Fran- 
Cisco. Afterward these banks as a group 
were liquidated by the Government and he 
worked in this field until 1938. In the inter- 
vening period he became associated with 
various real estate firms on the west coast 
and from 1927-29 was vice president of the 
American Trust Co. in San Francisco. In 
November 1940 the Governor of California 
appointed him custodian of accounts of the 
Pacifle States Savings & Loan Corp. In ad- 
dition, he was named State building and loan 
commissioner. The period from January 1943 
to July 1947 was devoted largely to personal 
affairs, after which he was appointed direc- 
vor of the RFC, Presently he is director of 





Federal National Mortgage Association; di- 
rector, Western Pacific Railroad. 

Walter Lee Dunham, age 68; Republican; 
early work in the banking field included the 
position as vice president in the Highland 
Park State Bank, Detroit, Mich., after which 
he became vice president of the Dimes Sav- 
ings Bank, Detroit. He was also president 
of the Detroit Savings Bank and president of 
the Detroit Clearing House Association. Ap- 
pointment to the RFC was made in 1949. 
Presently, president, Walter L. Dunham Co., 
Inc.; vice president and director, General 
Foundry Co.; vice president and director, 
Bostick Foundry Co.; director, United States 
Commercial Co. 

Harvey J. Gunderson, age 44; Republican; 
graduate of University of South Dakota, 
member of the bar of that State. Came with 
the RFC in 1932 as legal counsel and in 1941 
made assistant general counsel. In 1937 
he was appointed general counsel for the 
Disaster Loan Corp. In successive stages 
from 1940-45 he served as assistant general 
counsel, general counsel, and executive vice 
president and general counsel for the Metals 
Reserve Company of Washington, D.C. Ap- 
pointed a director of the RFC in 1945. Pres- 
ently, director, Federal National Mortgage 
Association. 

Henry A. Mulligan, age 63; Democrat. At 
the start of his career he was assistant engi- 
neer Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., after 
which he was a liquidator for the United 
States Customs in New York. In 1920 he 
was an auditor with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, following which he be- 
came auditor, later chief auditor, of the War 
Finance Corporation. From 1927-32 he 
served as examiner, later chief examiner, for 
the Federal Farm Loan Bureau. He came 
with RFC in 1932 as assistant treasurer and 
was later made treasurer. He was appointed 
a director of the Corporation in July 1941, 
Presently director, Federal National Mort- 
gage Association. 

William E. Willett, age 54; Democrat. 
Early employment was as a bank clerk and 
from 1920-31 was engaged in the banking 
and investment business. Appointed a na- 
tional bank receiver in 1932 and became a 
district supervisor for the Comptroller of the 
Currency in 1933. Came to RFC in May 
1934 as an examiner, later became assistant 
chief, examining division. From 1933-47 he 
was a special assistant to chairman of board 
and in June 1948 was appointed director of 
Corporation. Presently director, Federal 
National Mortgage Association. 


Statistical analysis, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (consolidated basis) 


{In thousands of dollars] 














June 30, | June30, | June 30, 
1949 1948 1947 
NeEt EARNINGS 
Before provision for 
ae aiitcenatcinctibeiti 17, 350 29, 087 33, 900 
After provision for 
Stil bhetannitidatinehaae 8, 131 21, 411 19, 836 
Provistons for 
OE ccmuntuaitd 9, 219 7, 676 14, 064 
—S_——S ST — SIE" 
BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 
ASSETS 
Es séscineanieteuabieievinl 8,263 | 129, 263 265, 621 
Loans, securities and 
related receivables 
Gittins steacebas .--|1, 176, 244 817, 318 704, 491 
Loans to foreign govern: 
ments: 
Great Britain....... 114,001 | 155, 162 187, 536 
Philippines__....... 60, 003 60, 003 60, 003 
Loans to and securities 
of U. 8. Government 
SOUR .ccintinacncenenictingiil 41, 339 892, 445 
Other assets_........... 62, 922 42, 589 35, 966 
rE ncconnanubente 1, 421, 433 |1, 245, 674 | 2, 146,062 
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Statistical analysis, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (consolidated basis)—Con. 
[In theusands of dollars) 











June 30, | June 30, | June 30, 
1949 1948 1947 
LIABILITIES 

Capital stock held by 

U. 8. Treasury. .....- }1 100,000 | 325, 000 325, 000 
a es | 1 250, 000 559, 320 551, 901 
Reserve for contin- 

0 6, 340 I Dania scterints 
Notes payable to U. 8. 

Treasury (net)-_____-. SUN BOS Citdiccates 695, 968 
Other liabilities pay- 

able to U. 8. Govern- 

ment agencies........| 126,873 | 234,729 352, 029 
Liabilities to the public. 70,527 | 104,930 214, 480 
Special reserves........- 12, 517 | 5, 831 6, 684 








Th ccqsentins nen |1, 245, 674 2, 146, 062 
' | 
| { 


1 Decrease from 1948 reflects repayment of $225,000,000 
of capital stock and transfer of $307,000,000 of surplus to 
the U. S. Treasury. 

REGARDING FIDUCIARY COUNSEL, INC. 


1. Fiduciary Counsel spends approximately 
half a million dollars annually on financial 
research and investment management. It 
is a truth-seeking organization. Its job is 
to get all of the facts possible which affect 
business, securities, and the stock market 
and interpret these facts for the purpose of 
protecting its clients’ investments, rather 
than merely presenting what they like to 
read. It must be 100-percent unbiased in its 
studies and conclusions. 

2. This money is spent and this informa- 
tion is gathered to protect the investments 
of less than 100 of the most distinguished 
families in America. Their investments 
total over half a billion dollars. This large 
aggregate fund and the small number of 
clients permits the most intensive work pos- 
sible. Naturally, unusual results follow. 

3. You mav be helped by reading “Pro- 
tecting Your Capital Against All Hazards.” 
Simply request it from Fiduciary Counsel, 
Inc., 40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Secretary of Defense Johnson Addresses 
the Graduating Class at Annapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am including 
an address delivered by Hon. Louis John- 
son, Secretary of Defense, before the 
graduating class of the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis on Friday, June 2, 1950. 

In that address Secretary Johnson 
pointed out the fact that the Navy, 
working harmoniously with the Army 
and the Air Force, will give our country 
strength, and with that strength will 
come peace and honor. 

The address referred to follows: 

“The way of an eagle in the air.” 

“The way of a ship in the midst of the sea.” 

Gentlemen of the graduating class of the 
United States Naval Academy, you have 
chosen a career where you must make it your 
primary concern to learn the wonders of 
these two ways. 


You have made an admirable start. You 


have met the rigid, physical, mental and 
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moral tests of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy and have proved your right to take 
a place of honor and leadership in the de- 
fense of our country. You have gained the 
privilege of being known for the rest of your 
lives as Naval Academy graduates, and that 
is a distinction that will always mean a great 
deal to you. 

You have every reason to be proud of that 
distinction. In evaluating the quality of 
your preparation for your duties, the Service 
Academy Board had this to say recently about 
both Annapolis and West Point: 

“The mission of the service academies is 
to provide undergraduate instruction, experi- 
ence, and motivation to each gtudent so that 
he will graduate with the knowledge, charac- 
ter, and the qualities of leadership required 
of a junior officer. The Board is impressed 
by the extent to which the existing acade- 
mies are achieving the objectives of this mis- 
sion, particularly in the field of character 
and leadership.” 

The full significance of that citation may 
be more firmly grasped when I remind you 
that the Service Board included, in addi- 
tion to the two Academy superintendents, 
such distinguished American educators as: 
James P, Baxter, president of Williams Col- 
lege; Dwight D. Eisenhower, president of 
Columbia University; Frederick A. Middle- 
bush, president of the University of Missouri; 
Edward L. Moreland, executive vice presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
George D. Stoddard, president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; and Robert L. Stearns, presi- 
dent of the University of Colorado, chairman. 
I know of no more competent judges of edu- 
cation than these men, either as individuals 
or as a group and their generous praise of the 
quality of your training should be a source of 
great satisfaction to you. 

The primary mission of Annapolis is to 
produce well-equipped ensigns for sea, air, 
and shore duty, but in doing so it is not 
neglecting qualities of a good education—a 
familiarity with culture, with literature, and 
with history, with economics and with gov- 
ernnent. The report of the Teaching and 
Testing Methods Panel to the Service Acad- 
emy Board offers its opinion that “Academ- 
ically, the Academy compares favorably with 
the best 20 undergraduate civilian colleges in 
the country.” 

I welcome you, therefore, not only as Ju- 
nior officers in the Department of Defense, 
but as educated men in a dynamic world 
that calls for the soundest and the most 
courageous thinking. You are entering upon 
your career at a time when all basic values 
and even scientific facts are under close 
ecrutiny and unceasing challenge. As offi- 
cers you will have to meet many vital issues. 
I have every confidence that you will do so 
with an open mind—that you will search for 
the truth and find it, and that you will always 
act upon it with the courage and the integ- 
rity that have become so much a part of you 
es a result of your training at the United 
States Naval Academy. 

You are entering upon a naval career at 
a time of great transition, and you will be 
privileged to play a vital role in the scientific 


revolution that will unfold itself. Your 
ability to meet each scientific challenge 
sucéessfully, the country may take for 


granted. Revolutionary shifts from sail to 
steam, from wooden ships to ironclads, from 


surface to aircraft and submarines, too, are 
the Kind of changes to which the United 
States Navy traditionally adjusted itself. 


And no one famillar with the ingenuity of 
the present generation doubts your ability 
to adjust yourself to atomic energy, jet power, 
or guided missiles. 

Moreover, the quality of your training, and 
the proficiency you have gained have made 
you eligible for service not only as officers 


+ 


in the United States Navy, and the United 


States Marine Corps, but also in the United 
States Air Force, 

I have every reason to feel that those 
among you who have chosen the Air Force 
as your branch of service will likewise meet 
all the scientific challenges that will con- 
front you with a similar degree of success. 
The fact, let me add, that you are entering 
the Air Force by way of Annapolis instead 
of West Point, which has been the customary 
way in the past, I assure you will prove no 
bar, of any sort, to your advancement. In- 
deed, such interchange between services is 
not anything new—for years, and long be- 
fore unification became a fact, Annapolis 
men have been finding useful, happy, and 
successful careers among their sister serv- 
ices. As an illustration, I cite the fact that 
the Army end the Air Force have had 12 
general officers who attended the United 
States Naval Academy between 1910 and 1920. 
When the roll of air generals is called in 
1930, I am confident that this graduating 
class will be well represented. 

Moreover, you will find both in the Air 
lorce and in the Navy, officers who have at- 
tended neither of our two great National 
Academies, who will prove themselves equal 
to any position of responsibility, trust, or 
authority within the assignment of the serv- 
ices. Because of their specialized training, 
Academy graduates are rightfully expected to 
set a high standard for the entire service, but 
you will find many non-Academy colleagues 
who will adapt themselves quickly, and in 
the long run reach some of the highest ranks. 

In your climb up the ladder you will find 
that every effort is made to promote men on 
the basis of merit. Forget about luck as an 
element in your selection. A few pennies 
tossed at the base of Tecumseh were never 
enough to help you when you were a mid- 
shipman. They will not be enough while 
you are an officer. In fact, there may be no 
Tecumseh available for your prayer or appeal. 
If you devote yourself assiduously to your 
career, the rest will take care of itself— 
above all, don’t neglect your studies—for 
they have only begun. 

By studies, I mean not only the formal text- 
book and classroom variety, although you 
will have plenty of that, too. In fact, the life 
of the serviceman has become just one school 
after another. You not only must prove 
yourself a specialist in some field and more or 
less of an expert in many others of your own 
service, but more and more you must show 
an ability to participate in joint activities 
with other services and be prepared to take 
your responsibilities in positions of trust 
affecting all of our Armed Forces. 

Unification of our Armed Forces is now a 
fact, and graduates of the Naval Academy are 
contributing wholeheartedly toward its full 
realization. I am not prepared to say that 
all differences among the services have been 
resolved or that none will ever arise again. 
In fact, toward that kind of unification none 
of us aspires. We appreciate that vigorous 
men with strong loyalties are bound to dis- 
agree on occasion, but we have a right to 
demand that ultimately, after adequate dis- 
cussion, they will get together in the national 
interest and come to definite decisions that 
will bind them all. 

I say without any hesitancy whatsoever 
that the spirit of unification has become a 
real and universal force throughout the serv- 
ices. The progress made in the year has ex- 
ceeded our most sanguine expectations. And 
I am especially pleased to make this state- 
ment in the presence of your superintendent, 
Admiral Harry W. Hill. For he, as Director 
of the National War College, successfully 
served to inculcate the spirit of unification 
among a large number of top-flight officers 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force who took the course. Likewise his 
Predecessor as Superintendent of the United 
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States Naval Academy, Admiral James L, Hol- 
loway, has performed similar useful services 
in the interest of unification. He never jos 
an opportunity to promote its cause amone 
you, and you, too, played your part admi- 
rably. 

The comradeship, the understanding, the 
friendships that have grown among Aj- 
napolis and West Point men as a result of the 
“Camid” joint exercises, for instance, and the 
exchange of visits between the two academies 
in the long run have done much to promote 
unification, to strengthen the common effort 
of all of our services for the establishment of 
a sound and adequate common defense. Our 
common defense includes not only our armeq 
might but the spiritual quality of our Amer- 
ican creed, dedicated to help man every. 
where in his struggle against any sinister 
forces that would deprive him of life, and 
liberty, and deny him the right to achieve, 
in human dignity, happiness for himself 
and his family in the way of his own choice, 

In your course at the Naval Academy 
you have been introduced to the study of 
our Government, and our political and eco- 
nomic institutions. This study you should 
continue throughout your life, and the ad- 
herence to the principles upon which they 
are based should guide you in your every- 
day conduct throughout your career. 

Your study of our Government and a 
thorough understanding of our democracy 
will strengthen your faith in our country 
and enable you to marshal favorably its per- 
formance and its promise against any of the 
alien doctrines that would subvert them. We 
live in a world where communism has mil- 
lions of adherents. Some are Communists 
by blind conviction; some by compulsion, 
But there they are—millions of them, end 
we cannot bury our heads in the sand and 
deny their existence, or their influence upon 
the present state of world affairs. In fact, 
the present size of our own Military Estab- 
lishment is an example of how seriously na- 
tions are being affected by the dangers of 
imperialistic communism, 

As an educated man, as an officer, you 
must know and understand the purposes of 
the threat so that you can help in Its re- 
pudiation as a philosophy and in its control 
as a military force. The more you study it 
and set it up beside democracy the move 
convinced you will become that communism 
is a retrogressive movement, that ic de- 
stroys freedom, that it is a treacherous de- 
tour on the great historic road toward indl- 
vidual dignity, national prosperity, world 
peace, and security. 

But you must not only study democracy, 
you must exemplify it in your conduct. As 
chosen representatives of American citizen- 
ship at its best, you must live democracy. 
The discipline inculcated here at Annapolis 
is calculated to raise the standard of your 
conduct to the highest levels. You are ad- 
hering to the code, not because you fear you 
will be punished if you violate it, but because 
honor, decency, and an appreciation of the 
right are the dominant principles which gov- 
ern you. In following the code of American 
citizenship at its best, you will prove loyal to 
Annapolis as a worthy alumnus, to your 
service as an Officer and a gentieman, and to 
your country as an exemplary citizen and de- 
fender. 

You are the heirs of a great tradition. 

hose who have preceded you out of thes? 
rates into the world of service, have pre- 
served the freedom of the seas for us and our 
friends, and hav2 denied them to our enemies. 
They have given freely of their all to achieve 
the great mission of the United States Navy, 
which today remains as significant and 4s 
honorable as ever. 

Under the leadership of those who are at 
the helm of the United States Navy today 
and with your own example of devotion to 
duty and to the ideals of our country, you 
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and those who will follow in your tradition 
will continue to perform in new glory the 
historic and honorable role of the Naval 
Academy in the defense of our country. 
America can be confident that the United 
States Navy, working harmoniously with the 
other members of the defense family, the 
Army and the Air Force, will give our coun- 
try strength; and with strength will come 
peace and honor, 





A Call to Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial which 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of Saturday, June 3: 

A CALL TO CONSCIENCE 


A shaft of light has just struck the United 
States Senate. It was generated by the cour- 
age of the Chamber’s only woman Member, 
The conscience and common sense it ex- 
presses should dispel the miasma of con- 
fusion, suspicion, and fear in which national 
affairs have recently floundered. We will 
not try to summarize the simple, moving 
eloguence Of MARGARET CHASE SMITH’s speech, 
but commend every word to our readers’ 
attention. 

The first notable thing about this state- 
ment and the declaration of conscience by 
seven Senators is that they put patriotism 
above politics. They are concerned primar- 
ily with the way too many in both parties 
have played directly into the Communist 
design to confuse, divide and conquer. They 
castigate the Truman administration for lack 
of leadership and complacency about Com- 
munist infiltration. They denounce Repub- 
lican leadership for contributing to confu- 
sion and for political exploitation of fear, 
bigotry and intolerance. 

Both parties are responding in political 


fashion. But we cannot too strongly em- 
phasize that there is a call to conscience 
which should be considered first not for its 
partisan effects but for its aid in conserving 
basic American values. Mrs. SmitTnH’s light 
pierced behind the facade of current con- 
troversy to point out how basic principles of 
Americanism are endangered by character 


assassination, She listed the right to criti- 
cize, the right to hold unpopular beliefs, 
the right to protest, and the right of inde- 
pendent thought. 
These rights are infringed when their 
exercise costs any American citizen his repu- 
n or his livelihood. Here is one of the 
tender intangibles in the fabric of freedom 
V 1 too many Americans are not suffi- 
ciently guarding in this time of tension. One 
of the reasons for opposing communism is 
t it attempts to dragoon thought and 
But when the expression of inde- 
nt or unorthodox opinion lays a citi- 
en to headlined charges of disloyalty 
and to disgrace and discharge from his job 
V ut any proof of guilt, it is time to 
r ize that the tyranny of totalitarian 
th ht control can be imposed by mob 
I ria as well as by Red dictators. 
yone who looks into the long perspective 
of history to see how human freedom has 
been won and lost must be touched by this 


pect of the Smith appeal. The Senator 


1 Maine underscored it by asking the 





Senate to do some soul searching. She de- 
clared it has been made a rendezvous for 
vilification, for selfish political gain at the 
sacrifice of individual reputations and na- 
tional unity. Certainly members of both 
parties should be jogged by their consciences 
when they permit members to use official 
privilege to persecute individual citizens 
with impunity. - 

It is this injustice, plus the dangers of in- 
timidating free opinion by loose charges of 
communism, plus the damage to America’s 
diplomatic front against Moscow, that 
causes this newspaper to oppose McCarthy- 
ism. We want no whitewashing of the guilty. 
We insist that Reds be rooted out, but by 
more efficient, professional methods. We 
hold no brief for the Truman administra- 
tion, arc feel it has been lax about leaks. 
We disagree with most of its domestic poli- 
cies and “ave criticized its political tactics. 
But we are convinced that political tactics 
are causing some Republicans to use Mc- 
Carthyism in a way to endanger several 
fundamentals of freedom and to do grave 
injustice to individuals. 

This is not a partisan matter, as is proved 
by the fact that this position has been taken 
not only by other independent newspapers 
but by many Republican papers, and now by 
this important group of Republican Senators. 
We sincerely believe with them that this is a 
question of conscience. We believe it calls 
upon all of us for greater efforts to rise above 
personal prejudice or petty partisanship, for 
& new willingness to exercise prayerful citi- 
zenship. 





Businessmen, Farmers, and the Brannan 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Nonpartisan League, which endorsed its 
candidates on the Republican ticket, is 
supporting the Brannan plan; and I 
take pleasure in asking unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate that an article pre- 
pared by Representative UsHer L. Bur- 
DIcK, which appeared in Burdick’s Maga- 
zine of May-June 1950, may be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, the 
above article correctly sets forth what 
the Brannan plan really is; and I am 
happy to announce to the Senate that I 
have been informed that every candidate 
endorsed by the Nonpartisan League on 
the Republican ticket is actively sup- 
porting the Brannan plan. At least, the 
Leader, the official paper of the Non- 
partisan League, so states. These candi- 
dates are as follows: T. H. H. Thoresen, 
for United States Senator; Usher L. 
Burdick and Martin Stenehjem, for Con- 
gress; Frank A. Vogel, for Governor; Ray 
Schnell, for Lieutenant Governor; Frank 
Albers, for secretary of state; Berta E. 
Baker, for State auditor; Albert Jacob- 
son, for State treasurer; E. T. Christian- 
son, for attorney general; A. J. Jensen, 
for insurance commissioner; Math Dahl, 
for commissioner of agriculture and 
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labor; and William Mills, for public serv- 
ice commissioner. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


BUSINESS AND THE BRANNAN PLAN 


No piece of legislation in recent years is 
so generally misunderstood as this so-called 
Brannan plan. It is misunderstood because 
it has been grossly misrepresented by large 
business interests. The support price in use 
now, and the support price under the Bran- 
nan plan is also misunderstood. 

The reason and purpose of any support 
price to agricultural products is not to pro- 
tect the farmer alone, but to protect all busi- 
ness in the United States. Keen business- 
men should be enthusiastic supporters of 
support prices, for the reason that the de- 
pression of 1933-34 demonstrated clearly and 
definitely that when the agricultural belt 
cannot get a fair price for its products, a 
chain of events starts that demoralizes the 
business of the Nation. We remember 26- 
cent wheat in North Dakota, we remember 
that this price hardly covered the cost of 
harvest and threshing. 8 


FARM BUSINESS SUFFERED 


What happened? Local business in North 
Dakota felt the jar when the farmers had no 
income. Banks failed on every hand; stores 
were filled with merchandise but there were 
no buyers. Soon the manufacturers had 
their goods piled up in warehouses, but could 
not sell. When the manufacturers could not 
sell the goods, they had to stop their mills. 
Labor then went out by the tens of thou- 
sands, and at one time in that depression 15,- 
000,000 men and women were walking the 
streets looking for jobs. That was the result 
of no price for farm products. The depres- 
sion didn’t stop there, farmers were fore- 
closed and dispossessed by the thousands be- 
cause they could not pay their interest. 
Taxes went right along and thousands more, 
who didn’t owe a cent, lost their lands 
through tax sales. 

See the millions it cost this Government to 
supply these 15,000,000 people with food, 
shelter, and clothing. In one appropriation 
bill alone in 1935 the money for this purpose 
amounted to $4,000,000,000. Those of us 
who lived through that depression are deter- 
mined that it shall not occur again, and 
without support prices, there is a bright 
prospect that it will occur again. 

The present support-price program differs 
with the Brannan plan in only one particu- 
lar, although both are supported by the Pub- 
lic Treasury. The Brannan plan permits agri- 
cultural products to move to market, and the 
price received is the market price. At the 
end of the crop year if there is a loss to 
farmers by reason of a demoralized market 
that difference is made up from the Public 
Treasury. There may or may not be a loss, 
but in any event the support comes from the 
Treasury, the same as it does today. 

A MONEY SAVER 

A man in business, at first glance, says 
why should I have to contribute tax money 
to support a bunch of farmers? When he 
gets over his first flurry of resentment he 
finds that he is supporting himself and his 


business. He is preventing a collapse that 
will destroy all business, from the local mer- 
chant to the manufacturing plants, and 
mean the support of idle millions in the 


labor fied. The cost of this support may 
be large—it certainly will be less than 
annual cost of supporting 15,000,00' 
people. On our program to support whe 

it has cost the taxpayers nothing, and 
addition to that, the Government has made 
a clear pr fit of $49,00 00. We have lost 


" natatnec hit hoa tc } s c 
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production standard available to indicate 
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what amount each producer was to be sup- 
edon. Besides, we let down the bars and 
! ed the importation of potatoes from 
Canada at the request of machine manufac- 
turers who could see no other way of being 
paid for machinery sold to the Canadians. 
The Brannan plan will prevent another po- 
tato loss such as we have had. 

Another feature of the Brannan plan is to 
permit the consumers of America—the over- 
whelming majority of the people—to pur- 
chase their products at the market price. If 
the market is low they benefit. Well, what 
if they do benefit? In case of a Nation-wide 
depression poor people and the great bulk 
average of the Americans becbdme distressed, 
and some of them will have to have Govern- 
ment aid which will cost more than any sup- 
pert from the Treasury under the Brannan 
plan. 

In the interests of keeping our business 
healthy, every businessman in North Dakota 
should support the Brannan plan. Lay aside 
the prejudices you may have and see if you 
are not willing to contribute a tax to keep 

he business from the farm to factory normal. 





++ 











What Reciprocal Trade Is Doing to This 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress I made on a subject in which I am 
very much interested, reciprocal trade: 


What is meant by reciprocal trade? 

Is it really reciprocal? 

How does reciprocal trade tie in with the 
International Trade Organization, common- 
ly called ITO? 

Many people are confused by these terms. 
So let us define them. 

Reciprocal trade, in theory, is an excel- 
lent thing. It means that we manufacture 
certain goods, grow certain crops, and we 
sell them to other countries to keep our fac- 
tories and our farms in a healthy economi- 
cal condition. In turn, other countries 
manufacture and grow various producis 
which we buy. In order to keep these goods 
and crops flowing freely between countries 
go that everybody can prosper and there can 
be a free exchange, we agree with other 
countries to lower our tariffs so that they 
can sell in our country. 

We have operated under this so-called re- 
ciprocal trade treaty for more than 15 years 
now and have consistently lowered our 
tariffs until today they are lower than at 
any other time for 50 years. 

Now is this reciprocal trade really recipro- 
calé The answer is “No.” It has brought 
about a dumping of foreign goods into our 
markets at prices that make it impossible 
for our domestic markets to compete. The 
protection formerly given to our American 
workers is being wiped out. In sp‘te of this, 
the State Department has announced that 
conferences will be held in England begin- 
ning September 28, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing tariff concessions on 2,500 items. 
Seventeen nations in South America, Cen- 
tral America, Europe, Asia, and Africa will 
take part. 

The International Trade Organization, 


hatched in Habana, Cuba, is another free- 


trade movement. It has 58 members. Fifty- 
four of these have already signed up. And 
this country will have one vote—the same 
vote, for instance, that little Costa Rica has. 
These representatives will meet once a year, 
add up the production and markets of the 
world and then divide these markets on the 
basis of population. So we will have to take 
and like what these representatives say will 
be our share of the world’s markets. In 
turn, these countries will flood our country 
with cheap labor products, and the stand- 
ards of our living here will go down just as 
sure as night follows day, if we sign up for 
ITO. 

There are so many examples that it is dif- 
ficult to select even outstanding ones, But 
let me begin with my own Sixth District in 
Maryland. 

The Persian Guif and Venezuela séem a 
long way from Maryland, and yet those two 
countries have had the effect of throwing 
men out of work in my own district. The 
Kempton coal mine is shut down, throwing 
the men out of work. Ten years ago these 
men were making ¢7 a day. Now they get 
$14.75; that is, if they could work. But oil 
imports have helpea put them out of busi- 
ness. Kempton was one of Maryland's big- 
gest mines. It employed 218 men and pro- 
duced 1,309 tons of coal a day—enough to 
load 21 railroad cars. Now, what are these 
men going to do? What is going to happen 
to their families? 

The Vindex mine closed down on March 
1. All of you know what happened to Shall- 
mar. These are not the only sections af- 
fected. The Georges Creek field near my 
home town of Frostburg has been affected. 
That field is the oldest bituminous field in 
the country. Instead of 6,000 miners em- 
ployed, there are now only about 2,000 and 
most of them are idle. The answer lies in 
these figures. This imported fuel oil, directly 
competing with coal, totaled 42,000,000 bar- 
rels in 1946, increasing to 47,000,000 barreis 
in 1949 from Venezuela alone. 

But that isn’t all. We are dumping pota- 
toes while we are importing them from Can- 
ada cheaper than we can buy them here. We 
are importing wheat while our wheat bins 
are overflowing. Agriculture as well as in- 
dustry is being undersold by cheap labor for- 
eign markets. Men are losing jobs all over 
the country because of the so-called recip- 
rocal trade agreements and now we are con- 
fronted with further dumping through the 
conference to be he!d in London and the In- 
ternational Trade Organization. 

The Waltham Watch Co, case is another 
typical example. In the middle 1930’s, the 
United States was producing about 53 per- 
cent of all the fine, high-quality, jeweled 
watches—before the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments went intc effect. Today about 85 per- 
cent of our jeweled watches and watch move- 
ments are imported. 

What has happened? Our well-paid Amer- 
ican workers have lost their jobs. They have 
been thrcwn out of work. They and their 
families and their communities are suffering. 
But, equally as important, is the loss of their 
skiils. The watch industry is most impor- 
tant to our national defense. Thece men 
worked on fine precision instruments that 
were vital to our winning the war. Switzer- 
land, which has taken our watch market, did 
the same kind of work for Germany. What 
will happen if this cold war turns into a hot 
war? How will we obtain the necessary pre- 
cision instruments? 

I was talking to some of my colleagues the 
other day about this all-important question. 
I asked a Member of Congress from West 
Virginia, “How are your glass and pottery 
factories getting along?” His answer was, 
“They are all closed down.” I received prac- 


tically the same answer from a Pennsyivania 
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Member who told me men were laid off or 
working part time. 

All these jobs are pawns in this interna. 
tional game. 

Now further tariff cuts are contemplateq— 
textiles, for instance. Now, we have a large 
synthetic textile plant in my district. What 
jt will mean to those workers’ jobs, I don't 
know. There is a further cut in pottery, 
glass, china, chemicals, rayons, paper, leather 
goods, clocks, fish products, wines, and dairy 
products. Knowing that some of these cuts 
are going to affect jobs in my own district, | 
certainly am not in favor of these cuts. 

But we are not the only ones who are suf. 
fering. The hat manufacturers are in dan. 
ger. Union officials have warned that the 
American hat industry is in grave danger anq 
workers face the loss of their jobs. Felt im. 
ports from Czechoslovakia, one of the iron. 
curtain countries, have jumped 300 percent 
in this last year. 

And in my own district linen napkins have 
been picked up in a chain store with the 
words “Soviet Union” on them. They are 
selling three for $1. Identical napkins made 
in the United States sell at $1 or $1.25 apiece, 
We are fighting a cold war, with a tremen- 
dous debt and deficit and with a tax load on 
our shoulders crushing every taxpayer in 
this country—and yet we are importing from 
Russia not just manganese that we need for 
steel, but linen handkerchiefs. 

We are importing many other products 
made by slave labor. We have millions of 
pounds of dried surplus eggs that we can't 
even give away. But we are importing dried 
eggs from China which has gone commu- 
nistic. We have more butter than we know 
what to do with, but we are importing butter, 

Now this reciprocal trade business has been 
sold to the American people as a means to 
help our friends and allies get on their feet 
and help us fight the cold war. We are asked 
to sacrifice the jobs of our people to help 
in this global give-away program. Then is it 
right that our men should ke thrown out of 
jobs, our factories closed, to help those who 
openly proclaim themselves our enemy? 

Why are we letting slave-labor merchan. 
dise undersell the product of our American 
workers? 

Is Russia our friend and ally, are Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Cz-choslovakia, Poland, and Com- 
munist China our friends and allies? 

We have been told that we are buying 
strategic materials from those countries— 
things to help us stockpile for our defense. 

But what are we getting? Furs, shoes, 
rubber footwear, walnuts, and canned crab 
meat, among other things. 

Are we going to furnish our soldiers with 
fur coats? Right now oux domestic fur busi- 
ness is hanging on the rop2s. ° 

Is Russian canned crab meat a strategic 
material? Are we going to feed it to our 
soldiers? 

Are walnuts from Communist-controlled 
Manchuria a secret weapon? Our California 
nut industry, which is suffering right now, 
would like an answer to that question. 

Will rubber overshoes from Czechoslovakia 
be used for guided missile purposes? 

We have a law in this country that states 
we may bar from our markets any goods 
produced by foreign slave labor. Why isn't 
this law invoked? 

You can rest assured that Russia buys 
no handkerchiefs or frills from us. And they 
certainly don’t buy anything that results in 
unemployment for their cwn people. 

I ask you, why do we allow the United 
States, to be made the dumping ground 
for iron curtain or any other countries? 

Why do we allow the jobs of our workers to 
be exported? : 

There is no sense in this sort of competl- 
tion. 








I know we must trade with other countries 
and I am in favor of reciprocal trade if it is 
really reciprocal. I cannot see the United 
States being made a dumping ground for free 
trade at the expense of our own workers and 
their jobs. There has been nothing recipro- 
cal about these trade agreements. Other na. 
tions do not reciprocate. In case after case, 
other countries have withdrawn their con- 
cessions With us while still enjoying the full 
benefits of our concessions. I say, when con- 
cessions are withdrawn by others, then let 
us withdraw ours. 

I believe in helping free nations in need 
f assistance to restore and raise their stand- 
ards of* living. I believe we can do this 
without our American workers, in addition 
to being burdened with high and indirect 
and hidden taxes, being deprived of their jobs 
to bolster a foreign policy which, in my 
opinion, has not been an outstanding suc- 
cess. 

The best security for the American worker 
is a good job at good wages. And that is the 
best security for peace. 








Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is my great honor to incorporate 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD an article 
which appeared a few weeks ago in the 
Monroe (La.) Morning World about for- 
mer United States Senator Joseph E. 
Ransdell, when he was honored at a din- 
ner at Lake Providence, La., when there 
was conferred upon him the papal dis- 
tinction of Knight Commander of the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great. 

I also enclose herewith an article 
which recently appeared in Catholic Ac- 
tion of the South, written by Mr. Adras 
LaBorde, Senator Ransdell’s biographer. 

I take this opportunity, too, Mr. Speak- 
er, to add my congratulations to this 
great and distinguished son of my State. 
Senator Ransdell, now near 92 years of 
age, is still a tremendous factor for good 
in our Nation. It is fitting that the re- 
ligious leaders of my own church, to 
which he has been loyal and devoted, 
should pay these great tributes to him 
while he is still with us: 

Ex-SrENATOR From East CARROLL PARISH CON- 
FERRED WITH HONOR 
(By Mrs. H. T, Van Fossen) 

Ninety-one-year-old Joseph E. Ransdell 
was honored recently at a dinner in Lake 
Providence, La., and conferred the papal dis- 
tinction of Knight Commander of the Order 
of St. Gregory the Great. 

The former United States Senator, who 
Served as a legislator for 32 years and did 
much to promote the Carville Leprosarium, 
the National Congress for Rivers and Har- 
bors and the National Institute of Health was 
cited as “having brought great honor and 
prestige to Lake Providence.” 

The Most Reverend Charles Paschal Greco, 
D. D., Bishop of Alexandria, commended the 
Senator for his many years of loyal service 
and devotion especially throughout the years 
that the Ku Klux Klan flourished in Loui- 
siana and the Southland. 
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Bishop Greco pointed out that Senator 
Ransdell was repeatedly returned to Con- 
gress from an area of the State where only 
1 percent of the voters were Catholic. He 
praised the American people for their fair- 
mindness and appreciation of one’s loyalty 
to duty whether of their faith or not. 

Ransdell was later termed “a great serv- 
ant of God and the people of Louisiana” 
by the bishop. 

More than 200 friends and churchmen of 
Northeast Louisiana were guests of St. Pat- 


’ rick’s congregation at the dinner honoring 


Senator Ransdell. 

Speaking at the dinner, Judge Frank 
Voelker, of the sixth judicial district, as- 
serted “this is a unique occasion, the average 
person rarely receives such recognition or has 
an accolade bestowed upon kim during his 
lifetime.” 

Judge Voelker pointed out, “Senator Rans- 
dell has brought great honor to our little 
town. His reputation as a statesman has 
brought prestige to his hometown and for 
this we can be appreciative.” 

A number of years ago Senator Ransdell 
was made a Knight of St. Gregory. The 
order of St. Gregory the Great is a pontifical 
order of knighthood founded by Pope Greg- 
ory XVI in 1831. There are civil and mili- 
tary divisions and each is ranked into Grand 
Cross Knights of the first and second class, 
commanders and knights. 

“This order is bestowed in recognition of 
distinguished service to the church,” Judge 
Voelker said. 

“We honor a man already loaded with 
honors and prestige,” Judge Voelker said, “a 
man who today is in his ninety-second year 
of fruitful living, one who despite his many 
years of useful service is still working day 
by day for the betterment of the community 
in which he lives.” 

Msgr. John C. Marsch, pastor of St. Mat- 
thews Church in Monroe, read the English 
translation of the papal rescript. Charles F. 
Zimmer was master of ceremonies. 

Msgr. John Vandegaer, of Natchitoches, 
and Roy Aycock, of Alexandria, former pas- 
tors at St. Patrick, commended Senator Rans- 
dell for his humbleness, helpfulness to his 
fellow men in East Carroll Parish, in dividing 
his large landholdings in East Carroll Parish 
into tracts and selling them to small farmers 
whom he financed, and assisted in inaugu- 
rating the first colored Catholic congregation 
in Lake Providence. 

The Catholic church and school of 1925 and 
today was compared by Monsignor Marsch 
who pointed out that Senator Ransdell was 
a native of Rapides Parish and was a former 
classmate of his mother, 

Overcome with emotion Senator Ransdell 
asserted, “I am too full for utterance. This 
is the greatest honor of my almost 92 years. 
I came to East Carroll Parish 67 years ago 
and the people here have been good to me. 
What I have been able to accomplish has been 
through the assistance of my friends here 
and throughout the State.” 

The dinner honoring the East Carroll Sen- 
ator was sponsored by the Associated Cath- 
olic Men’s clubs of northeast Louisiana and 
T. P. Coenen, of Rayville, and his brother, 
W. R. Coenen. 





[From Catholic Action of the South of 
February 23, 1950] 
INVESTITURE RECALLS LABORS OF HUMBLE SON 
OF MOTHER CHURCH 


(By Adras LaBorde) 


ALEXANDRIA.—When Bishop Charles P. 
Greco, of Alexandria, invests Senator Joseph 
E. Ransdell, of Lake Providence, as a com- 
mander in the Knights of St. Gregory, Sun- 
day, he will be honoring one of the greatest 
Catholic laymen to appear on the Southern 
scene since Chief Justice Edward Douglass 
White. 
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Senator Ransdell, nearing 92 years of age, 
will become one of the select few named by 
the Pope to the high honor of Knight Com- 
mander. 

A glimpse into the life of Senator Ransdell 
shows more than adequate justification for 
the honors bestowed upon him by his church. 

Joseph E. Ransdell can look back upon a 
full life; full in the sense that he will leave 
the fruit of his work to the benefit of many 
generations to come, and full in the sense 
that he has used his God-given talents use- 
fully, and in the courageous defense of his 
treasured Catholic faith. 

The story goes back to 1858—just before 
fraternal strife tore up the Nation. Senator 
Ransdell was born in that year, on a cotton 
plantation on Bayou Roberts, in Rapides 
Parish, La. 

His life covers nine-tenths of the fastest 
moving century in the history of man. His 50 
years as a public servant span that grect half- 
century during which America emerged from 
the shambles of civil war and a mere frontier 
to the greatest Nation on the earth—five 
decades crowded with breath-taking progress 
in transportation, communications, indus- 
trial, and social evolution. 


STANCH CATHOLIC 


The Senator is an integral part of the 
glorious history of those 50 years. More im- 
portant still, as a Catholic .ayman, stanch in 
his faith by word and deed, his very pres- 
ence on our Nation's stage has given him a 
stellar role in the phenomenal growth of 
the church he has loved and served so un- 
tiringly. He was born under a President 
who was elected by the anti-Catholic Know- 
Nothing Party. He reached the height in 
public life just in time to champion his faith 
against the fury of the Ku Klux Klan. With 
an avidity of interest and intellectual acu- 
men which belies his years he daily follows 
with joy unfeigned the progress and vic- 
tories of his church. 

Joseph E. Ransdell recalls vividly the 
more sharply etched memories of his child- 
hood—the slaves, the Union and Confed- 
erate armies, himself as a 6-year-old refugee 
of the war fleeing to Texas with his family, 
the poverty and: toil and turmoil of recon- 
struction, his father’s death in a sugar-mill 
accident when he was 11. 

Having to work as a youngster to support 
a fatherless family, he had only a few 
months of formal schooling. He is indebted 
for his basic education mainly to his con- 
vent-reared sisters and to Father Menard, 
his pastor at Alexandria—the stalwart 
church pioneer of central Louisiana. 

By the time he was 19, young Joe Rans- 
dell was riding his pony 25 miles to Spring 
Creek to teach in a small country school. 
Thirsting himself for greater knowledge, he 
received a scholarship to Union College at 
Schenectady, N. Y. He fondly recalls his 
preparation for his first trip north, particu- 
larly how he procured Father Menard’s light- 
weight overcoat by exchange for his heavy 
riding coat more appropriate for the pas- 
tor’s horseback rides to missions. 


GRADUATES WITH HONORS 


Joe graduated with honors in 1882, win- 
ning the much-prized Blackford gold medal 
for oratory. His stay up North presented 
opportunities for the young student to mani- 
fest two traits which have characterized his 
life down through the years: A strong and 
vocal adherence to his faith in the face of 
adversities, and a penetrating evaluation of 
the common problems and general welfare of 
the Nation as a whole against local and sec- 
tional interests. 

After graduation, Joe made his home with 
his brother-in-law, Tom Montgomery, in the 
delta town of Lake Providence. There he 
studied law under the tutelage of Tom’s 
father. After 1 year he passed an examina- 


tion and was admitted to the bar, in 1883. 
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Joe began his public life in a truly Wash- 
ingtonesque manner that same year. He was 
appointed parish surveyor. The next year, at 
the age of 26, he was elected district attorney 
and was reelected without opposition in 1888 
and 1892. 

On November 15, 1885, he married Olive 
Irene Powell, of Lake Providence, who had 
joined the church 2 days earlier. Not finan- 
cially able to take a honeymoon or even to 
settle down, the couple were given lodging 
with Father Mahe, the pastor at Lake Provi- 
dence. 

Joe declined renomination as district at- 
tcorney in 1886 and devoted himself to the 
practice of law for the next 3 years. During 
this period he represented his area at the 
Louisiana Constitutional Convention of 1893. 

In 1899 he ran for Congress and won over 
four prominent opponents, because “I said 
only nice things about them.” In December 
he began a term of duty in Washington which 
was to continue for 32 years. 

Noteworthy in Joe’s election for seven con- 
secutive terms as Congressman from the 
Fifth District is the fact that only 1 percent 








of his constituents were Catholic. Some 
misguided politicians tried on occasion to 
make an issue of his faith but to no avail. 


His integrity and earnestness were too well 
known tc become besmirched by the lies of 
demagosgue or religious bigot. 

His 14 years in the House of Representa- 
tives and 18 in the Senate were marked by 
accomplishments which cannot be detailed 
here. In brief, they included: 

The rookie Congressman had seen the 
floodwaters of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries regularly rampage through the fertile 
fields of his homeland. It was natural that 
ficod control should have been a pet project 
from the start. he United States Govern- 
ment at that time did not conceive of flood 
control as its responsibility. A means of 
winning friends for this new departure had 
to he devised. As a result of Joe’s efforts, the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress was 
reorganized and Joe served as its president 
for 13 years. In that capacity he was largely 
responsible for the steadily increasing appro- 
priations for the Nation's rivers and harbors. 
The over-all, long-term, flood-control plan 
which has followed the disaster of 1927 is 
his crowning victory. Every citizen residing 
in lowland areas owes him a personal debt of 
gratitude. 















PUBLIC HEALTH CHAMPION 

Senator Ransdell’s interest in public health 
was whetted by memories of the great yellow 
fever epidemic of 1905, when he had rendered 
personal service in his own community. 
Visits to Puerto Rico and Panama during the 
fight to make the tropics safe for humar 
habitation further confirmed his determina- 
tion to provide man with every weapon 
against disease that modern science could 
devise. 

In a speech on the floor of the Senate in 
1916 he reminded his colleagues that rural 
health was the Nation’s prime duty—that if 
billions could be spent to advance the art 
of killing in war, certainly smaller sums 
should be spent to advance the art of pro- 
longing life. Ten years later he introduced 
his‘bill creating the National Institute of 
Health, a great clearinghouse of health for 
mankind, for scientific techniques in the 
conquest of disease. It took him 4 years 
of utter persistence to sell the strictly hu- 
manitarian measure to patronage-minded 
Congressmen. Nothing of its kind had ever 
been pushed through. An eminent medical 
authority epitomized the value of his labors 
in establishing the Institute in these words: 
“* * * there are probably 1,000,000 peo- 
ple living in this country today who would 
not be living if it had not been for your 
advocacy of that public health measure.” 

Along these same lines it was Senator 
Fansdell’s efiorts that led to the estab- 










lishment of the national leprosarium at Car- 
Ville, La. 

The Senator held remarkably advanced 
views on American foreign policy. He sup- 
ported President Wilson wholeheartedly in 
World War I. After the armistice and upon 
learning that the President was going to 
Europe to confer with Lloyd George, Clemen- 
ceau, and Orlando on world peace, he urged 
Wilson to make his foreign policy bipartisan 
by taking along ex-President Theodore 
Roosevelt as adviser. In reply, Wilson ad- 
mitted that he needed help, but not that 
man. 

Senator Ransdell deplored the President’s 
partisan politics when so much was at stake. 
He publicly deplored, too, the fact that pro- 
ceedings leading to the Versailles Treaty did 
not mention the name of God, and that the 
preceedings did not open with prayer or 
appeals for Heavenly aid. 


ALINED WITH WILSON 


He alined himself with Wilson in the post- 
war fight for ratification of the treaty and 
for United States membership in the League 
of Nations. In one of his strongest speeches 
in his long public life he predicted before 
the Senate that 50 years hence it will be a 
matter of common wonder that there should 
have been any opposition to the League of 
Nations. His prediction was wrong only 
in that it came to pass much sooner. 

As the dominant Cathclic layman in the 
public life of the Nation for half a century, 
Joseph E. Ransdell had many opportunities 
to speak out for his faith. He never missed 
such a chance. 

In June of 1914 Notre Dame University rec- 
ognized his catholicity by conferring upon 
him an honorary doctorate of laws. At 
commencement exercises that night he 
proved his ability to foresee social evils by 
levoting his talk to the dangers of divorce. 
He predicted that the divorce rate would 
increase steadily to threaten the foundation 
of our society. That very year he introduced 
in the Senate a proposed constitutional 
emendment which would prohibit divorce 
with the right to remarry. Even then he 
was running deliberately counter to the 
spirit of the times. 

He found time during the busy war years 
to make three important speeches on his 
faith: “The patriotism of Catholics,” a 
timely topic at a Knights of Columbus cele- 
bration at Richmond, Va.; “The influence of 
Bishop Russell”; and “What a nation has a 
right to expect from the Catholic college 
eraduate,” at the graduation exercises of 
Villanova College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAID HIGH HONOR 


High honor was paid him in 1926 when 
he was invited to address the International 
Eucharistic Congress at Chicago. His talk 
on “The holy Eucharist doing for the soul 
what the hand of God the Father has done 
for material nature’ was to be long remem- 
bered by the tens of thousands who heard it. 

From the crowded coliseum of Soldiers’ 
Field, Chicago, the Senator’s inspired lan- 
guage flowed into the Halls of Congress to 
refute unjust criticism of his church. The 
refutation was*in answer to vitriolic attacks 
of Senator Tom Heflin, of Alabama, who tried 
to slander the church in general and the 
KC in particular. 

After 32 years in Congress—the longest 
tenure of any Louisianian—Jce Ransdell’s 
popularity as an honest, God-loving public 
servant collided head-on with the ascending 
political star of Huey P. Long. His defeat 
shocked him, but left him without rancor, 
To this day he says that his defeat was a fa- 
vor in disguise. Already in his early seven- 
ties, he returned to lose Villa, his home on 
the cypress banks of Lake Providence, to re- 
sume his role as country gentleman, and to 
attend to his business interests and the pub- 
lic welfare. 
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On March 9, 1935, Mrs. Ransdell passed 
away. The Senator’s grief was heavy, but 
his faith eased the burden, 

By now, far beyond the classical life span 
of threescore and ten, the Senator gave no 
indication of feeling his years. He divided 
his properties into family farms and estab. 
lished almost 100 tenants, white and colored 
on land of their own. Of his work in this 
connection, an official said, “East Carroll wi) 
always owe a debt of gratitude to Senator 
Ransdell. He gave opportunity to many 
poor farmers who otherwise would still be 
share croppers. Their success stands as a 
monument to Mr. Ransdell and the encour- 
agement he gave these worthy people,” 

On February 13, 1938, in his parish church 
at Lake Providence, Joseph E. Ransdell was 
invested as a Knight of St. Gregory the 
Great. It was the first time a layman in a 
rural community of Louisiana had been so 
honored, and the first time any man in the 
diccese of Alexandria had received the coy- 
eted knighthood. 

Despite his memories of applause when he 
shared the limelight on the national stage, 
despite the high recognition accorded him 
by his church, Joseph E. Ransdell remains 
a humble son of mother church, a wonder- 
ful parish man. At 91 he assists at mass, 
missal in hand, and receives holy commun- 
ion every morning. 

His great love is the new parochial school 
his generosity made possible. He is an ac- 
tive memker of the Holy Name Society. A 
few months ago he helped to organize the 
Associated Catholic Men's Club of Northeast 
Louisiana. More recently he Grove 180 miles 
to Maryhill to inspect with gratification the 
magnificent plant, seminary, retreat house, 
and youth camp which his bishop (Bishop 
Greco) was erecting. He looks forward to 
an early retreat at Maryhill. 

Truly, Joseph E. Ransdell deserves the 
honor of commander in the Order of St, 
Gregory. 
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HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, March 29), 1950 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, on 
last Sunday, June 4, the Honorable John 
E. Peurifoy, Deputy Under Secretary of 
State, addressed the graduating class of 
Winthrop College at Rock Hill, S. C. 

This was an important occasion for 
two reasons in particular. 

First. More than 300 young ladies were 
completing their formal education in 
one of the largest girls’ schools in the 
Southeast and were about to enter into 
the everyday activities with which we 
in the Congress have such great concern. 

Second. The address was delivered by 
a native South Carolinian who has 
already rendered at a youthful age im- 
portant and illustrious services to his 
State and his Nation. 

The remarks of the Secretary were well 
and appropriately directed to the mem- 
bers of the graduating class. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed at this point in the 
REcORD, 
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Mr. McCARTHY. By whom did the 
Senator say the speech was made? 

Mr. MAYBANK. By Deputy Under 
Secretary of State, Mr. John E. Peurifoy, 
at Winthrop College. I may say to my 
ycod friend from Wisconsin, we are fel- 
low South Carolinians. I am very prow 
of him. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN E. PEURIFOY, 
Deputy UND=R SECRETARY OF STATE, TO THE 
GRADUATING CLASS OF WINTHROP COLLEGE, 
Rock HI1u,.S. C. 


I have always been pleasantly aware of 
Winthrop College. It is a known fact that 
this institution, through its many hundreds 
of graduates, has exerted a strong and bene- 
ficial influence on South Carolina. I, per- 
sonally, have felt that influence. For one 
thing, my foster mother is a Winthrop gradu- 
ate. Then, some of the teachers who strug- 
gled with me in my early school days were 
trained here. And, many of the girls with 
vhom I grew up received the benefit of the 
sound education that is given here. So, com- 
ing to Winthrop is very much like renewing 
an old acquaintance and, at the same time, 
making a new one, 

In the last couple of weeks, as I was antici- 
pating this trip I experienced the usual pleas- 
ant expectations of visiting South Carolina, 
but here there was a new and stimulating ele- 
ment included—the thought that this would 
be no ordinary cccasion. On the contrary, 
for the more than 300 of you who are con- 
cluding your undergraduate work and ven- 
turing out On the careers of your choice, this, 
I realized, would be a unique event, a mile- 
post or a turning point in your lives. This 
realization gave me a sense of particular in- 
terest and, at the same time, evoked a feel- 
f personal responsibility. I thought it 
uld be useful if I passed on to you some 
fundamental ideas that have impressed 
themselves on me in the course of my ex- 
perience in the Department of State. 

It occurred to me that education is a 
process that never stops. To him who has, it 


shall be given—as long as a man draws 
breath he will be learning more and more 
hew things and through experience the old 
things that he has known will shine in new 


and varied colors. And I do have hope that 
through education the world progresses and, 
in the lives of gocd people, civilization moves 
further and further away from the law of 
the jungle. 

Tcannot look upon international problems 
irom a detached, impersonal angle. Instead, 
I see and have always seen problems in 
terms of human beings. When a great issue 
comes up I see behind it families, homes, and 
the solid human values that you have learned 
about here and in which we all place such 
great importance. 

It was with those values in mind that I 
cast about for some conclusions that might 
help you see more clearly the problem of 
peace and security in the world of tcday 
and, at the same time, help you toward a 
more constructive and perhaps a happier life. 

There is an inscription carved on the pedi- 
ment of the Union Station in Washington. 
When you visit your Nation’s Capital remem- 
ber to look for this inscription. It says, 
“He who would bring home the wealth of 
the Indies must take the wealth of the 
Indies out with him.” 

We cannot go empty-handed into the 
world and expect to reap a harvest. What 
we reap depends on what we have to give. 
You of the class of 1950 are not going empt y- 
handed into the world. You are taking with 
you much more than the wealth of the 
Indies—the wealth of an American tradition, 
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the wealth of 4 years’ experience on the 
Winthrop College campus, and the wealth of 
nearly 2,000 years of Christian heritage. 
Added to this wealth is the dividend of 
youth, and all that youth embraces—vigor, 
imagination, courage, independence. 

This wealth which makes you strong is 
the target of our enemies just as much as 
the material and industrial wealth of our 
great country. There is no loubt at all that 
our country has been singled out as the 
main target of Communist aggression. That 
fact in itself is significant. It is, in a way, 
a tribute to our moral and material strength. 

We are fair game because we represent 
everything communism opposes. We believe 
in God. Communism is an avowed philoso- 
phy of nonrecognition of God. We believe 
in freedom and human rights, and we work 
ceaselessly to extend them more and more 
each day. Communism denies the rights 
of the individual. In Russia there is only one 
richt, the right of the State above all else. 
We have the secret ballot and Russi< has the 
secret police. We believe in free enterprise 
—the Russians oppos? it. We permit our 
national neighbors to go and come freely 
across our borders. There are no military 
barriers between us and Canada or Mexico. 
The Russians control the neople and domi- 
nate the governments of their neighbors. 

So we see communism is not at all a posi- 
tive philosophy but a very negative creed. 
It opposes every principle for which we stand. 
Let me warn you of the class of 1950 that far 
too many people in this world go through 
life always against and never for anything. 
It is so easy and often even popular to be 
against everything. Some, animated more 
by emotions than by convictions, become pro- 
fessional crusaders, against their government, 
against certain religions, and sometimes even 
against the young people. 

I’m sure all of you have at some time heard 
that the younger generation is going to the 
dozgs. It was going to the dogs when I was 
a boy. My father told me it was said to be 
well on the way to the dogs when he was a 
boy. In the days of Cicero, Terence delivered 
tirades on the hopelessness of the young 
Romans. So it is an old stale story, and I 
want to go on record as saying never have 
I had more confidence in the youth of Ameri- 
ca. You are a great improvement over what 
I was at your age. You are more poised, more 
mature, and more spiritual. Never could 
Lucinda Matlock say to you— 

“What is this I hear of sorrow and weari- 
ness, 

Anger, discontent, and drooping hopes 

Degenerate sons and daughters, 

Life is too strong for you. 

It takes life to love life.” 


I hope that you of the class of 1950 will be 
positive and not negative in your attitude 
and approach toward life. Let us all be af- 
firmative—not negative. Let us be construc- 
tive—not destructive. Let us talk less about 
communism and talk more about democracy. 
Let us play down Russia, and play up Amer- 
ica. While we must take a realistic view of 
our weaknesses, let us always remember our 
sources of strength. While recognizing our 
flaws, let us capitalize our virtues. Natu- 
rally we have differences among us, but let 
us advertise our unity. 

The great nations of this world, those that 
have exerted most positive influence for 
good on the history of men, are those na- 
tions whose leaders were men of vision with 
great spiritual qualities. The iconoclasts, 
the dictators, have their brief innings, fall, 
and are remembered, if at all, only for the 
evil they worked. 

The achievement of moral leadership lives 
on forever. Ancient Greece, constricted in 
size and arid in soil, gave the standards of 
truth, beauty, and liberty as we know them 
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today. From tiny Palestine came a phi- 
losophy which has determined the moral 
code of the Christian world for 2,CC0 years. 
The might and wealth of greater nations 
have vanished, but the vision of the prophets 
of Judah and the teachings of Christ are a 
potent influence in the world today. 

One key to the future is what I have called 
the fourth dimension in citizenship. We 
Americans have learned through long 
years of practice to accept the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship in our own home towns 
and our own States. We have demonstrated 
that we are both willing and able to handle 
the broader responsibilities that go with 
citizenship in this great Nation. 

But now something more is required of 
us. The security problem to which I have 
already referred, plus the ever-increasing 
compactness of our world and the inter- 
dependence of peoples, all those elements 
combine to make necessary a new level of 
individual responsibility. For want of a bet- 
ter term let us call this new requisite world 
citizenship. I don’t mean world citizenship 
in a literal sense, of course. 

The application of the fourth dimension 
in citizenship by the American pecple and 
by peoples in other countries has been 
growing steadily since the end of the last 
war. Acceptance of the concept derives from 
two factors. The first, of course, is self- 
interest. Whatever help we give other free- 
dom-loving people to become strong is, in 
the long run, helping ourselves. The second 
factor—the moral one behind world citizen- 
ship—is realization that we have a respon- 
sibility toward our fellow man, that we are, 
in fact, our brother’s keeper. 

You will recognize the interplay of both 
of those factors in the major foreign actions 
that the United States has been carrying 
out since the last war. That interplay is 
evident in our support of the United Nations, 
in the Marshall plan, in the Truman doc- 
trine, the Rio and North Atlantic Treaties, 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act. It is 
also inherent in the point 4 program and our 
support of such other cooperative ventures 
as the International Trade Organization. 

Secretary Acheson has recently described 
one phase of our foreign policy as creating 
“situations of strength” against Communist 
expansion. He said that, being very re 
tic people, the Soviet leaders of communism 
could be infiuenced by such situations of 
strength where nothing else meant anything 
to them. Wherever communism has been 
faced up to in a determined manner it has 
generally been checked. 

If we are to continue to hold off immedi- 
ate threats to the peace by opposing them 
with strength we must continue to think 
and act in the fourth dimension of -citizen- 
ship. Likewise, the long-pull job of creating 
lasting conditions in which peace can thrive 
will require that we exercise increasingly our 
responsibility on the world scale. 

The thousands of young men and women 
who, like yourselves, are graduating from 
colleges and universities everywhere will one 
day fall heir to the reins of leadership on 
all levels of activities. You are relatively 
few in number. Because of that, upon you 
must fall the responsibility for the spread 
of the fourth dimension of citizenship. 
Yours will be the responsibility in that you 
have been given the opportunity to under- 
stand the nature of the stakes at issue. 

You will have the duty of maintaining 
standards and extending them among those 
who have not had equal opportunities. That 
means, in plain words, that each member of 
this graduating class must take on the job 
of acting and speaking his Knowledge and 
convictions on the world issues which can, 
like a thunderbolt or an earthquake, bring 
disaster into the most secluded of American 
communities. And, if I may say sO, seeking 
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to achieve those standards gives a zest and 
an excitement to adult living. 

As you assume your places in the order of 
things you will be playing a role of ever- 
increasing importance, no matter what your 
walk of life. What is more, you have as 
inspiration the accomplishments of your 
predecessors at Winthrop who are a credit 
not only to this institution but to the great 
State of South Carolina as well. 

A small percentage of you may find your 
way into the Government, bringing to it the 
fourth dimension of citizenship that I have 
been talking about. In the Federal service, 
I am proud to say, there are many dedicated 
people, people motivated by an owerwhelming 
zeal in the accomplishment of their duties, 
a zeal which denies any selfish considerations 
of personal gain. 

There are a good many such people serv- 
ing this country in the Department of State. 
I have special reference to our people who 
have, for all practical purposes, given up all 
the comforts of life as we know them to 
represent democracy and freedom in the 
farthest reaches of civilization. These people 
are serving in places where food is all canned, 
where water must be boiled, where disease 
is rampant, and in many instances where 
one must contend with secret police. These 
people are really on the frontiers enduring 
hardships that would be forbidding to most 
of us. These courageous Americans are 
working at the level of the fourth dimen- 
sion. They are doing an essential job, help- 
ing to bridge the gap between our standard 
of life and that of people who have been 
submerged for centuries. They are the 
modern-day pioneers. They are all too few 
in number. 

Those of you who do find your way into 
the Federal service will find the Washington 
scene to be exciting and, at the same time, 
challenging. But you will find inspiration, 
as I do, in the example of the service that 
has been rendered our country by South 
Carolinians who have become preeminent in 
world affairs. 

You who are graduating here today will 
bring home the wealth of the Indies because 
you are taking it out with you. 





GOP Woman Senator Blasts Four Horse- 
men of Calumny—Margaret Smith’s 
Declaration of Conscience Hits Mc- 
Carthyism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 5, 1950, I delivered a radio speech 
in Detroit, in which I stressed the fact 
that ,the Republicans were deliberately 
engaged in a campaign of smear, fear, 
hate, and suspicion; and that they ex- 
pected to ride to victory on this appeal 
to these base and low emotions of the 
human race. 

On June 1 the Senator from Maine was 
jsined by six other Republican Senators 
who admitted publicly that they could 
not stomach the dirty, filthy, smeary, 
character assassination that their own 
Republican Party was engaged in. 

This statement of repudiation and 
disassociation from those who would 
play in the garbage pail will be well re- 


ceived and highly commended by all de- 
cent citizens. 

I wish to include an article by the very 
able and distinguished Washington cor- 
respondent, Blair Moody, which ap- 
peared in the Detroit News on June 2, 
1950: 


GOP WoMAN SENATOR BLAsTs Four HoRSEMEN 
OF CALUMNY—MaRGARET SMITH’s DECLARA- 
TION OF CONSCIENCE Hits MCCARTHYISM 

(By Blair Moody) 

WASHINGTON, June 2.—It remained for the 
lady from Maine, Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH, to lead Republicans in a repudiation 
of McCarthyism and to lay on the line in a 
declaration of conscience, what many in the 
Senate (and in the press gallery) have been 
thinking, feeling, and privately saying for 
weeks. 

“I am not proud,” said Senator SMITH, as 
Senator McCartHy (Republican, Wisconsin) 
sat a few feet away, “of the way the Senate 
has been made a publicity platform for irre- 
sponsible sensationalism * * * a forum 
of hate and character assassination sheltered 
by the shield of congressional immunity. 

“As a Senator I am not proud of the reck- 
less abandon in which unproved charges have 
been hurled from this side of the aisle 
* * * or the obviously staged, un- 
dignified countercharges from the other 
side * * -. 

“I do not like the way the Senate has been 
made a rendezvous for vilification, for selfish 
political gain at the sacrifice of individual 
reputations and national unity. 

“I am not proud of the way we smear out- 
siders from the floor of the Senate and hide 
behind the cloak of congressional immunity 
* * * and yet if we say the same thing in 
the Senate about our colleagues we can be 
stopped on the grounds of being out of 
order * * *, Surely we should be able 
to take the same kind of character attacks 
that we dish out.” 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN 


“I don’t want the Republican Party to ride 
to political victory on the Four Horsemen 
of Calumny—Fear, Ignorance, Bigotry, and 
Smear.” 

Six other Republican Senators—Ives, of 
New York; AIKEN, of Vermont; ToseEy, of New 
Hampshire; Morse, of Oregon; HENDRICKSON, 
of New Jersey, and Ture, of Minnesota— 
joined with Mrs. SmIrTH in a joint statement, 
accusing both the Democratic administra- 
tion and certain elements of the Republi- 
can Party of unwittingly, but undeniably, 
playing directly into the Communist design 
of confuse, divide, and conquer. 

“It is about time,” said the seven Senators, 
“that we stopped thinking politically as Re- 
publicans and Democrats about elections and 
started thinking patriotically as Americans 
about national security based on individual 
freedom. It is high time we all stopped being 
tools and victims of totalitarian techniques 
* * * techniques that, if continued un- 
checked, will surely end what we have come 
to cherish as the American way of life.” 

While Senator SMITH’s demand that Sen- 
ators “do some soul searching * * * 
weigh our consciences * * * on the man- 
ner in which we are using or abusing our 
powers and privileges’ was directed prin- 
cipally at her own party, she also blistered 
President Truman, without naming him, for 
lack of leadership. 


NATIONAL FRUSTRATION 


She said that there exists in the country 
a national feeling of fear and frustration 
that could result in national suicide from 
lack of effective leadership in either the 
legislative or executive branch. 

The Democrats, she asserted, have pro- 
vided the Republicans with plenty of polit- 
ical issues without resorting to political 
smears. 
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“The Democratic administration,” Mrs. 
SmirTH charged, “has completely confused the 
people by its daily contradictory grave warn- 
ings and optimistic assurances * * * py 
its complacency to the threat of communism 
here at home and the leak of vital secrets 
to Russia * * *, It is time for a chance 
and Republican victory is essential to the 
security of this country. 

“Yet to replace (the President) with ag 
Republican regime embracing a philosophy 
that lacks political integrity or intellectual 
honesty would prove equally disastrous to 
the Nation.” 

It was then that Mrs. SmirH said she did 
not want to see the Republican Party “ride 
to victory on the Four Horsemen of 
Calumny.” and went on: : 

“I doubt if the Republican Party could— 
simply because I don’t believe the American 
people will uphold any political party that 
puts political exploitation above national 
interests. * * * Such a victory would be 
a lasting defeat for the American peo- 
ple. * * * It would ultimately be suicide 
for the Republican Party and the two-party 
system.” 

AMERICANS FIRST 


The seven-Senator statement declared, 
“we are Republicans—but we are Americans 
first.” . 

“It is high time,” Mrs. SmrrnH said, “that 
we remembered the Constitution speaks not 
only of freedom of speech but also of trial 
by jury instead of trial by accusation. 

“Whether it be a criminal prosecution in 
court or a character prosecution in the 
Senate, there is little practical distinction 
when the life of a person has been ruined. 

“Those who shout the loudest about 
Americanism in making character assassina- 
tions are all too frequently those who ignore 
the basic rights of Americanism—the right 
to criticize, to hold unpopular beliefs, to 
protest, to think independently. 

“The American people are sick and tired 
of being. afraid to speak their minds lest 
they be politically smeared as ‘Communists’ 
or ‘Fascists’ by their opponents. * * * 
Our country is being psychologically divided 
by the confusion and suspicions that are 
bred in the United States to spread like can- 
cerous tentacles of ‘know nothing, suspect 
everything’ attitude. * * *” 





James W. Wadsworth Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor of the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat 
and Chronicle has, with rare insight, 
caught the spirit of the true Jim Waps- 
worTH in editorializing on his announced 
retirement from Congress. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include this edi- 
torial and also an appreciation of his 
public service by Mr. Arthur Krock of 
the New York Times: 

CONGRESS WON’T BE THE SAME 

“Jim WaDsworTH retiring? I can’t believe 
gg 

That was the reaction of the average west- 
ern New Yorker to the startling news that 
came from Washington Wednesday 4n- 
nouncing JAMEs W. WapsworTH’s decision 
to retire from Congress at the end of his 
present term. 

A congressional election without the name 
of JAMES W. WapSworTH on the ballot in the 

































































Forty-farst District? A Congress roll call 
without a calm voice answering “Here” when 
the name of “WapswortH of New York” is 
reached? It does seem almost unbelievable. 
He has been in public life so long that we 
of western New York have been prone to take 
him for granted. But in our hearts we were 
always proud to have such a Representative 
in Washington, 

To the Nation he is a familiar name, an 
elder statesman, one of the really dis- 
tinguished figures in the Congress, one of 
the few who has served in both legislative 
branches—through two great wars—for a 
total of 30 productive years. 

But to us in the Genesee country he will 
always be “Young Jim,” our neighbor from 
up the valley, a personality of rare charm, 
the eristocrat with the democratic ways, the 
tall, bald, square-shouldered man who speaks 
so easily without any rhetorical flourishes 
but with a forthright forcefulness, whose 
face is creased into a thousand wrinkles 
when he smiles his ready grin. It is hard to 
believe that he is in his seventy-third year. 
He was born to wealth and position. He 
was of the landed gentry, of a house that 
settled in the Genesee Valley in 1790. His 
father and his grandfather before him served 
in Congress. He might have been just a 
playboy squire, riding to hounds over the 
ancestral acres. 

Instead he went in for public service at 
an early age. His father, James W. Wads- 
worth, Sr., taught him as a boy the me- 
chanics of farming and of managing the 
valley estates. He went to Yale in the fam- 
ily tradition but he also played an able first 
base for the Geneseo town team. He vol- 
unteered for service in the Spanish-American 
War. Once as a youth he risked his life in 
a Genesee River flood to save some of his 
father’s prize cattle. For 5 years he man- 
aged a ranch in Texas and rode the range 
with the cowboys. 

That was after 6 years in the State assem- 
bly. He was elected from Livingston Coun- 
ty in 1904 when he was only 27 years old, 
He conducted no front porch campaign. 
He went out among the voters, as he always 
has. Jim WapSworTtH greets dirt farmers 
with the same unaffected geniality with 
which he meets the leaders of the Nation— 
and he has known most of them in his time. 
He was only a second-year man in Albany 
when he was chosen speaker of the assembly, 
the youngest man ever to hold the post. He 
showed his independence and presided with 
such tact and ability that he won the praise 
and the friendship of the opposition. 
Representative WaDsworTH’s political ca- 
reer is a familiar story—his election to the 
United States Senate in 1914, his service as 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee 
for 7 years during which he was author of 
the World War I Selective Service Act. Then 
came his defeat by Robert F. Wagner, Demo- 
crat, in 1926. 

Contributing to that defeat was Waps- 
WORTH'’s uncompromising stand against pro- 
hibition and his earlier opposition to woman 
suffrage. He never took the popular side 
just to win votes. He always had the cour- 
age of his convictions. That is a bromidic 
p! 
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e but it describes JAMES WaDSWORTH'S 
ellectual integrity. 

In 1932 he became the nominee of his 
party for Congress in his home district. Few 
who served in the august Senate have ever 
deigned to run for the lower House. It was 
in the tradition of John Quincy Adams, who 
served in the House of Representatives after 
he had been President of the United States. 
It was a fortunate thing for the Forty-first 
District—and America—that WapsworTtH had 
no false pride. Public service has been his 
life. It is in his blood, 

His experience has been invaluable in 
Washington during as troubled a time as 
America has ever known, Opponents have 
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branded him a Tory and reactionary because 
he feared the drift cf his country into strange 
new ideologies. Pacifists have called him a 
jingo because in time of danger he wanted 
astrong America. Yet all respected his cour- 
age, his sincerity, and his candor. 

Since 1905 with the exception of two brief 
interludes, he has been in the public serv- 
ice. It has been a stormy time. Through 
it all the gentleman from Geneseo never lost 
his grin, his temper, or his convictions. 

There is something Churchillian about this 
western New Yorker who has the stoutness 
of one of the great oaks of the valley he 
loves so well, the valley where his family has 
lived for 160 years and where he will spend 
his declining years. 

There is only one Jim WapswortH. To 
the Nation he may be an elder statesman, a 
figure of history. To Rochester and western 
New York, the homeland, which recognizes 
his statesmanship but which also knows him 
as an engaging personality, a very human 
individual, somehow he will always be 
“Young Jim” from up the valley, who used 
to play first base on the Geneseo town team. 


A GREAT PusBLic Ficure Is PASssING 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, June 1.—The news that Rep- 
resentative JAMES W. WapSworRTH will not 
stand for reelection in the Forty-first Con- 
gressional District of New York calls to mind 
many a notable parliamentary struggle in 
which his wisdom, courage, and integrity 
were devoted to a high patriotic ccuncept 
which rose above any partisan consideration. 
So often did Mr. WapsworTH occupy this un- 
crowned height in Congress that he came to 
be recognized as the conscience of the 
House which, though it might evade, it ad- 
mired and respected. 

But one day in particular emerges from the 
haze of memory—August 12, 1941. On that 
day Pétain commanded the beaten French to 
collaborate fully with Hitler; Berlin an- 
nounced the defeat of the Soviet armies west 
of the Dnieper in the Ukraine; and, alarmed 
by the growing aggressions of Japan, the 
United States and Great Britain warned the 
Japanese war party to keep its hands off 
Thailand. 

On that day, with Pearl Harbor less than 
4 months away, the House was debating the 
bill to extend by 18 months the military 
services of those already taken by the draft. 
This passed by one vote, 203 to 202. Opposed 
were 135 Republicans, 65 Democrats, and 4 
of the assorted minorities. In favor were 182 
Democrats and 21 Republicans. It was to 
these latter Mr. WapswortH made the plea 
without which, in the opinion of many 
watchers of the event, the draft extension 
would have been rejected on the ground that 
the administration, to win the. election of 
1940, had misrepresented the draft law as a 
brief and passing need. 

As a young legislator from Livingston 
County, speaker of the New York Assembly 
in the first decade of this century, a two-term 
Senator who was defeated for a third because 
he steadfastly declined to compromise then 
unpopular principles, and Representative 
since 1932, Mr. WaADSworRTH made many dis- 
tinguished public utterances. But probably 
none will assay as importantly as that of 
April 12, 1941, in the judgment of history. 


THE ARGUMENT 


He began by pointing out that, since the 
whole Army was only slightly more than 1 
percent of the population, “it must be the 
most efficient Army for its size, if we can 
make it so.” Taking as an example the 
Twenty-seventh Division of the New York 
National Guard, he showed that subtraction 
from Army cadres in training of those in se- 
lective service who would be returned to civil 
life by defeat of the pending bill “would 
wreck them as a team for at least 8 to 10 
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months.” He spoke as an expert on this 
practical aspect of the issue, and the listening 
House well knew he rated that status. 

Then he turned to the world situation, 
saying in part: 

“Hitler has carried the ball from the begin- 
ning of this terrific game. He has gained 
ground on every play and there are no rules 
in the game as he plays it, much less a ref- 
eree. You see his activities today plus the 
activities of Japan. Against whom was the 
alliance between Japan and the Axis powers 
primarily - directed? Against the United 
States, have no doubt about it. And that 
alliance was made after we passed the 
selective service law. 

“Look at the far-eastern situation. Is it 
not of more concern to us today than it was 
a year ago? See what the Japanese are do- 
ing. Every sensible man knows that our 
vital interests are menaced.” 


THIS IS THE WHOLE QUESTION 


Turning to the Republican side of the 
House, Mr. WaDsworTH described the conse- 
quences in Europe and North Africa of the 
fall of France, forecast what would follow if 
Russia, then fighting alone, was conquered, 
and assured his colleagues that, when Hitler 
felt ready, “the signal will go to Japan.” 
Quoting Mark Sullivan that “America is not 
moving toward war, war is moving toward 
America,” Mr. WADSWORTH concluded his ap- 
peal by saying: 

“We are trying to do something from day 
to day which will discourage anybody from 
attacking the Western Hemisphere. The 
fend-off policy accounts for the acquisition 
of the island bases. So it accounts for the 
occupation of Iceland and Newfoundland. 
Would this House vote to retire the Marines 
from Iceland today? I think not. We do 
not dare take chances, not for one moment. 
It is conceded that if legislation of this kind 
is not passed the defense of the United States 
will be seriously weakened for many, many 
months. 

“This is the whole question before us, as I 
see it. My prayer is, Mr. Chairman, that our 
decision shall be made in the interest of the 
safety of the United States.” 





Republicans Show Lack of Organization 
and Discipline—Now They Deal With 
a Case of Conscience—“Its Disposi- 


tion May Not Be Easy,” Says W. K. 
Kelsey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to submit an article by the highly re- 
spected and widely read correspondent, 
W. K. Kelsey, who writes a daily column 
for the Detroit News, under the title 
“The Commentator”: 

THE COMMENTATOR 
(By W. K. Kelsey) 

To expect ihat the “declaration of con- 
science” read in Senate, Thursday, by Sen- 
ator MarGARET CHASE SMITH, Of Maine, pub- 
licly backed by six other Republican Sena- 
tors, and admired by some others who cone 
gratulated her later, will have much effect 
on the rest of the party in that body is 
irrational. 
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Although the declaration was critical of 
the Democratic leadership, the only reason 
icr making it was the McCartTuy charges and 
their support by many Senators who hoped 
they could be made to stick, so that the Re- 
publican Party would be given a popular 
issue in this campaign year; as Mrs. SmITrH 
put it, “in the hope of riding the Republican 
Party to victory through the selfish exploita- 
tion of fear, bigotry, ignorance, and intol- 
erance.” 

In a following speech, Mrs. SmitTnH said: 
“The Nation sorely needs a Republican vice 
tory. But I don’t want to see the Republican 
Party ride to a political victory on the Four 
Horsemen of Calumny, Fear, Ignorance, 
Bigotry, and Smear.” 

The declaration illustrates something more 
than the stirrings of conscience among seven 
disgusted Senators. It illustrates also a 
lack of organization and discipline in the 
opposition party. 

To be sure, there is a similar lack in the 
Democratic Party; but that is no good rea- 
son why the Republicans, who ought to be 
in a position to take advantage of Demo- 
cratic lack of cohesion, should take such 
long chances as they did in permitting Sen- 
ator McCartuy to proceed as he did. 

The McCarthy affair could not have hap- 
pened in the British Parliament. In the 
first place, no member of the minority party 
would have dared make such charges without 
the full approval of the party leader, who 
would not have given it without making sure 
that there was plenty of fire behind the 
smoke, and that he could afford to throw 
the full support of the party behind them. 

In the second place, such charges, given 
such support, would force the appointment 
of an investigating commission to deal with 
them under strict rules of evidence, with full 
protection of witnesses, and of the rights 
of the accused. 

TIME TO ENFORCE DISCIPLINE 

“It is ironical,” said Senator SMITH in her 
speech, “that we Senators can in debate in 
the Senate directly or indirectly impute to 
any American who is not a Senator any con- 
duct or motive unworthy or unbecoming an 
American—and without that non-Senator 
American having any legal redress against 
us—yet if we say the same thing in the 
Senate about our colleagues we can be stopped 
on grounds of being out of order. 

“I think it is high time that we remem- 
bered that we have sworn to uphold and 
defend the Constitution. I think it is high 
time that we remembered that the Constitu- 
tion, as nmended, speaks not only of free- 
dom of speech, but also of trial by jury 
instead of trial by accusation.” 

It is also high time that political parties 
crack down on irresponsible Members who 
jeopardize the interests of the party, to say 
nothing of those of the Nation. It is always 
a temptation to discover and make the most 
of some fault in the opposition, especially 
when that opposition controls the executive 
department. But it is extremely bad policy 
to yield to that temptation without looking 
ahead and making sure that the attack will 
find a real joint in the armor, 

In the present instance Senator McCartny 
was‘not only permitted but encouraged to 
go ahead, although every experienced news- 
paperman began to laugh when Jog changed 
the number of his accused Communists and 
fellow travelers almost day by day before 
deciaring he would “stand or fall” by the 
case against Owen Lattimore—and then de- 
clined to fall. 

If the Republican steering committee had 
taken Jor in hand when he changed his 
statistics it could have saved the party’s 
prestige. But it didn’t, even though it must 
have known Mr. McCartHy, and been aware 
that figs are not produced from thistles. 
So now the party must deal with a case of 
conscience, Tts disposition may not be easy. 
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The New War Against the South 


REMARKS 


HON. BEN H. GUILL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. GUILL. Mr. Speaker, the Fair 
Deal of President Truman’s so-called 
Democratic Party can now Officially and 
permanently be called the “raw deal.” 

The shameful decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Tidelands 
case yesterday “legalized” the cold- 
blooded theft of an estimated $1,000,- 
000,000 by a vicious and totalitarian ad- 
ministration which falsely calls itself 
democratic. The “raw deal” adminis- 
tration has stooped so low as to pick 
the pockets of our Texas school children 
and to break the most solemn word of 
the United States Government. 

Another decision of the Supreme Court 
struck a blov’ at the ancient and sacred 
traditions of the South. It also struck 
a severe and damaging blow at the entire 
concept of States’ rights as we knew 
them and as our forefathers knew them. 

Mr. Speaker, these decisions, following 
the infamous veto of the Kerr bill, repre- 
sent definite aggressive and calculated 
steps by the “raw deal” administration 
against the State of Texas. As long as 
Texans continue to support in office their 
worst enemies, the Socialists who call 
themselves Democrats, they can expect 
to be stabbed in the back repeatedly as 
a reward for their misplaced loyalty. 
June 5, 1950, was Black Monday for 
Texas and the South. 

It should be apparent now to every 
single thinking citizen of this country 
living below Mason and Dixon’s line that 
the Truman administration has declared 
war upon the South and intends to carry 
that war to a brutal and successful con- 
clusion. 

Compared to this cold war of 1950, the 
War Between the States was a clean and 
honest conflict. The War Between the 
States was fought in the open by men 
who are willing to fight and die for prin- 
ciples in which they believed. The cold 
war against the South of 1950 is one- 
sided and it is fought with knives in the 
dark. It is fought by legal ambush and 
sly administrative practice. It is fought 
by infiltration, treachery, and deceit. 
It is fought by nameless men in Secret 
places and there is no mercy, little hon- 
esty, and less decency among those who 
fight it. ; 

For years the representatives of the 
Truman administration have made little 
attempt to hide their hostility toward the 
South. But the people of the South con- 
tinued to disregard the thunder on the 
left. They could not believe that the 
party which they have so loyally sup- 
ported in the past has been stolen com- 
pletely away from them and has fallen 
so low as to become an instrument of to- 
talitarianism. They found it difficult to 
accept the fact that the machinery of 
the Democratic Party has been stolen by 
a gang of self-seeking Socialists. 



























































As a result, before the people of the 
South became fully aware that the colq 
war was on—they found they had already 
lost several vital battles. They found 
that the forces of totalitarianism were 
over the border and marching upon them, 

In the Elmer W. Henderson case— 
whereby segregation of Negroes from 
whites in dining cars was judged by the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
be illegal—a learned brief was submitted 
for the “raw deal” administration by 
Philip B. Perlman. Mr. Perlman docu- 
ments his case against southern tradi- 
tions with constant citations from official 
Soviet Russian publications. 

Mr. Perlman argues that discrimina- 
tion in this country caused unfriendly re- 
action in the foreign press and cites a 
Russian article by a man named Frantsov 
to support his claim. 

Mr. Speaker, there is something 
definitely ridiculous about this country’s 
worrying about the reaction of Russia 
toward our policies of discrimination, 
when Russia itself is the most brutally 
discriminatory nation in the world today, 
There is certainly something sinister in 
the spectacle of a representative of this 
country supporting what are wrongly 
called civil rights with admonitions from 
Russian authorities representing a 
nation where there are no rights at all, 

As a matter of fact, from among a 
handful of references to publications 
cited by Mr. Perlman in his brief which 
I personally checked this morning, I 
found works by a Soviet propagandist, a 
stockholder in the New Masses, a con- 
tributor to Soviet Russia Today, several 
members of the left-wing Lawyers Guild, 
and signers of the call to the notorious 
pro-Moscow National Writers Congress, 

When the traditions of the southern 
part of these free United States are held 
up to scorn by the “raw deal” administra- 
tion in contrast to the principles of the 
Soviet Russian Government, we may well 
pause and consider along what dan- 
gerous roads our so-called Democratic 
leaders are driving us. 

Mr. Speaker, almost every major proj- 
ect of the “raw deal” administration has 
been directly in opposition to the best 
interests of the South. In every case 
where the interests of the South con- 
flicted with the interests of the big city 
machines of the North, the President has 
decided against the South. 

The entire concept of States’ rights has 
been put to scorn and whittled away so 
that; unless we strike back through the 
ballot box, States’ rights will be as dead 
as the ancient cities of Greece. 

The Kerr bill veto, the Sweatt case, 
the Henderson case, the McLaurin case, 
all constitute a roll call of infamy and 
coercion. If the “raw deal” administra- 
tion had attempted any such rankly dis- 
criminatory and subversive legislation 
against any section of the country where 
the two-party system prevails, it woul¢ 
have been defeated at the polls and its 
minions sent back to the obscurity they 
so richly deserve. 

But up until now the South in general, 
and Texas in particular, have been 
played for suckers. The “raw deal” ad- 
ministration has taken it for granted 





































































that the South would continue to vote 
for the Socialists who cail themselves 
Democratic no matter how much it was 
abused. 

But, Mr. Speaker, sir, if other sections 
of Texas and the South do not follow 
the lead of the Panhandle of Texas in 
refusing to vote “Ja” at every election— 
we shall find our traditions and our way 
of life destroyed. We shall find our 
courthouses and our statehouses op- 
erated through directives issued by 
left-wing agitators here in Washington. 
We shall see our freedom and our liberty 
dragged in the mire of socialism. 

The gage has now been thrown down. 
It is up to the people of Texas and the 
South to pick it up and strike back or 
else they can resign themselves to the 
fate of never again being treated with 
respect, fairness, or consideration by the 
totalitarians of the Truman “raw deal.” 





Hall Wants Free Open American Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, recent Sunday editions of the 
Binghamton Press tell the real story of 
the desperate efforts of the hate-HA.L. 
elements to make the August 22 primary 
in New York's Thirty-seventh Congres- 
sional District an iron-curtain election. 
From now on until the day arrives for 
filing petitions, the bosses will spend 
most of their time trying to squeeze out 
everybody but their tailor-made candi- 
date. long with sundry, sordid ad- 
vocates of the Nazi plebiscite, they will 
pour cold water on the hopes of every 
free agent in our primary. 

Anybody with a grain of self-respect 
or an ounce of manhood will resent the 
insulting references to their not having 
achance in the primary. Iam sure that 
Messrs. Westfall, Bond, and Morrissey 
will resent and resent strongly the same 
belittling tactics directed at them which 
these political bigwigs have used on your 
Congressman for a generation. 

I say again what I have said several 
times in this campaign, that I do not be- 
lieve the newspapers or any moneyed 
tycoon will be able to scare these men of 
the people out of a free primary. 

From their independent and fearless 
manner, I am certain the Messrs. West- 
fall, Bond and Morrissey will not bow to 
the ridicule, and the weltering abuse 
which Triple Cities newspapers will heap 
on them for daring to upset the well-laid 
Plans of certain wealthy advertisers to 
put a catspaw in Congress from this dis- 
trict. 

Frankly, I am indignant over such 
lewd and lousy tactics. 

As an exponent of the popular primary 
System, I resent having these millionaires 
interfere with the only opportunity the 
people of our section will have to choose 
their Representative, 
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I accuse the big shots of trying to scare 
out three rank and file Americans like 
myself who want to exercise their priv- 
ilege of running for Congress. I accuse 
these partisans of the single name ballot 
of strongarming all other candidates out 
of this race by dampening their ardor, 
their enthusiasm, just as they have mine 
for the past 11 years. 

Tinsist that Messrs. Westfall, Bond and 
Morrissey have as good a chance as I have 
or as the cringing creature supported by 
the political dictators of the southern 
tier. 

In the name of free American elections, 
I demand the big boys stop trying to 
keep honest men from running for office. 
I call upon them to do the patriotic thing 
and stop throwing cold water on the 
hopes of the American people. 





Urgent Need To Adopt Hoover 
Commission Reforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting in the REcorD, 
under leave to extend my remarks, an 
excellent letter I have received from a 
Seattle lawyer, Mr. Kenneth A. Cox, who 
has been working very hard to arouse 
interest in his community in the work 
and reports of ihe Hoover Commission. 
I consider this one of the finest letters 
I have received on this subject. In view 
of the rejection by the Senate of five 
reorganization plans submitted by the 
President, I think it particularly appro- 
priate that such a letter, which calls for 
enactment of all Hoover recommenda- 
tions, despite the protests of particular 
interests, be called to the attention of 
the Congress. 


SEATTLE, WaASH., May 23, 1950. 
Congressman HENRY JACKSON, 
House Office Building, Washington D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN JACKSON: I have been 
intending for some time to write to you 
and some of the other Members of the Wash- 
ington congressional delegation regarding 
the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission as to the organization of the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government. 
However, as is so often the case, I kept 
putting the matter off until recent items 
in the newspaper forceably reminded me 
that unless some concerted effort is made, 
many of the worth-while recommendations 
of the Commission may come to nothing, 
either because of inertia or of pressure of 
special interest groups, 

I am a member of the Seattle Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and for the past year 
have been serving on its governmental af- 
fairs committee. In that capacity, I have 
heen in charge of the local phase of the 
United States Junicr Chamber's Nation-wide 
“Operation Economy,” which was designed 
to build popular understanding of, and 
support for, the Commission's recommenda- 
tions. In addition to this, for the last 244 
months I have been serving as chairman 
of the Washington State Bar Association's 
speaker’s committee on the Hoover report. 
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In the course of this work I have made ap- 
proximately 15 talks to groups of all kinds 
and my friends and associates have made 
several times that number of appearances. 
It has been our universal experience that 
the people before whom we appeared were 
vitally interested in the Commission’s find- 
ings and wholeheartedly endorsed, in broad 
outline at least, the recommendations which 
the Commission has made. The one possible 
exception to this, of course, has been the 
veterans groups. I have appeared before one 
such group and a friend of mine has ad- 
dressed two others. It is our feeling that 
even here among those persons who actually 
take the trouble to think about the matter, 
the feeling is that the Commission is right. 
Certainly I, as a veteran, find nothing in 
its recommendations as to veterans’ affairs 
which I do not consider to be constructive. 

It is my understanding that you and all 
of the other Members of our congressional 
delegation have at one time or another gone 
on record as favoring the Commission’s pro- 
posals. It is therefore discouraging to read 
recently of the defeat by the Senate of 
four of President Truman's reorganization 
plans which, as far as I have been able to 
determine from the press, conform essen- 
tially to the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. Certainly the proposed subordi- 
nation of the Comptroller of the Currency 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
proposals to give increased administrative 
powers to the chairman of certain of the 
regulatory commissions seem directly in line 
with the Commission’s recommendations 
and also seem to me to make excellent sense. 
Although I realize that the Commission 
made no very detailed statement regarding 
the Department of Labor because of the 
then pending debate over repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, it nevertheless appears t@ 
me that the proposed change in respect to 
the general counsel of the National Rela- 
tions Labor Board was in line with the Com- 
mission’s strong recommendation that in no 
case should a subordinate ever be given 
powers completely independent of his 
superiors. 

It therefore concerns me very much that 
these measures should have been defeated. 
I can understand the action with regard to 
Mr. Denham because of the strong emotions 
which are generally felt as regards the Taft- 
Hartley Act. However, I can find no expla- 
nation for the other three actions except on 
the ground of personal pressure by interested 
parties in the agencies themselves. It is ob- 
vious, of course, that none of the agencies 
affected by the Commission's proposal is like- 
ly to be willing to have the suggested changes 
made. However, if we are to get any good 
from the work of the Commission, 1t seems to 
me that those special interests must be sub- 
merged in the over-all interests of the coun- 
try at large. It seems to me, furthermore, 
that we must take advantage of the work of 
the Commission, not primarily because of 
any tax savings it might effect, but because 
it seems to me that there is real question as 
to whether our democracy can continue to 
exist and thrive in the world of today under 
a government so badly organized and so de- 
voted to out-worn procedures as ours now i 
Unless we can effect a rational structure f 
the executive branch and lay out sensii 
and efficient precedures to be followed by 
our executive officials, it seems to me that we 
cannot expect to deal effectively either with 
the problems of our domestic economy or of 
the international cold war. I am sure that 
there are mistaken recommendations in the 
Commission’s report, and that Congress 
should give careful scutiny to measures pro- 
posed to it as seeking to put the Commis- 
sion’s ideas into effect. However, it seems 
to me that unless you and our other repre- 
sentatives do something affirmatively to for- 
ward the job of reorganization, the work of 
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the committee will simply gather dust and 
we will continue to struggle along either un- 
til the Government reduces itself to abso- 
lute futility or until our Federal budget be- 
comes so large as to impair the health of our 
general economy. 

My investigation into the work of the 
Hoover Commission has convinced me that 
it represents a great forward step in the eter- 
nal struggle to make our Government ac- 
tually work for us and that the great bulk 
of its recommendations should be adopted. 
I cannot urge you too strongly to do every- 
thing in your power to forward the work 
of the Commission. 

Very truly yours, . 
KENNETH A. Cox, 





Help for Underdeveloped Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent granted to 
me today, I insert the following letter 
written by the Honorable Warren R. 
Austin, representative of the United 
States to the United Nations and United 
States representative in the Security 
Council, to the Secretary of State: 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
May 11, 1950. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I find the at- 
tached summary of reports from some 800 
local discussion groups of the People’s Sec- 
tion (American Association for the United 
Nations) indicative of a growing public opin- 
ion in support of a program of technical 
cooperation for development through the 
United Nations. I hope it can be given gen- 
eral circulation to officers of the Department 
and other Government agencies interested in 
the point 4 program. 

I note with particular interest the empha- 
sis on strengthening the United Nations by 
using it as the instrument for international 
cooperation in this great effort to help un- 
derdeveloped nations help themselves. 

These groups express their views after study 
and discussion of the issue. Therefore, their 
opinions are considered in the light of the 
information. 

The small outlay of funds called for during 
the initial stages may obscure the impor- 
tance of the undertaking and cause people 
to think of technical assistance as purely 
technical and of small assistance. It en- 
courages me, as I am sure it will encourage 
you, to know that organized groups of Amer- 
icans are probing into this matter and find- 
ing out for themselves what great things 
can be accomplished with so little, through 
international organization. 

Nothing, in my judgment, can be more 
permanently contributory to international 
peace and stability than uniting people in 
a common enterprise. When, through their 
own international agencies, they act to at- 
tack the common enemies of fil health, 
wasteful administration of Government, pov- 
erty-breeding methods of agriculture and in- 
dustry, they become identified with a positive 
program which can pave the way for ex- 
panded production, stable Government, and 
&@ better life for all. 
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As this job is tackled in large part through 
the United Nations, not only will we achieve 
the results we seek in lifting the level of 
life and trade and self-reliance, but we will 
be strengthening the institutional life of our 
world organization. 

Sincerely yours, 
WaRREN R. AUSTIN. 





The Late Ronald C. Alford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
residents of West Orange, N. J., mourn 
the passing of their beloved town clerk, 
Mr. Ronald C. Alford, who served his 
community most creditably for many 
years. West Orange has lost a trusted 
public servant who will be missed by all. 
Although I did not have the pleasure of 
personally knowing Mr. Alford, I was well 
acquainted with his splendid record and 
with the esteem in which he was held 
by his neighbors. Mr. Alford performed 
his duties throughout the years with un- 
failing devotion and courtesy, and set an 
example as a public servant that could 
well be emulated by all who aspire to 
public office. The following tribute ap- 
peared in the West Orange Chronicle of 
May 25, 1950, and expresses very well 
the sentiments of the community: 

A SINCERE AND ABLE PUBLIC SERVANT 


Ronald C. “Ronie” Alford proved his faith 
in West Orange’s future when he accepted 
the appointment of town clerk shortly after 
the commission form of government had 
been adopted. It wasn’t much of a job then 
as the town had not begun the rapid growth 
that started later in the twenties. It meant 
a sacrifice at the time he took it but he never 
regretted the decision. 

Ronie gave to West Orange the type of 
service that this Nation’s forefathers in- 
tended for public office when they drew up 
the historic documents that established 
democracy in this country. He could no 
more make a sinecure of it, so popular in 
many places in these days of political opera- 
tion, than he could have changed his funda- 
mental character. It was natural and axio- 
matic with him tc put in a hard day’s work 
every day, to give the utmost in service, to 
cooperate to the fullest extent, and to main- 
tain a cheerful countenance at all times. As 
town clerk he was to many people the offi- 
cial representative of the town’s municipal 
government and there could not have been 
a better one. Because of nature of his 
duties, he had without doubt, more knowl- 
edge and informhation about the town’s 
municipal machinery and its functioning 
than anyone else in town. His ability was 
recognized and respected by those who served 
in municipal capacities outside the town. 

it would perhaps not be entirely accurate 
to say that it would be difficult to find some- 
one of sufficient stature to fill his shoes be- 
cause Ronie would have been the last to con- 
sider his shoes big. His modesty was as 
apparent as his sincerity. But whoever is 
selected to succeed him will find that they 
are very exacting and very conscientious 
shoes he must fill. And his successor will 
have little success in eclipsing a memory of 
a man who dedicated his life to serving his 
town, sincerely and well. 


Lynn, Mass., Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude herein my remarks over radio sta- 
tion WLYN on Sunday, June 4, 1950, 
at which time Lynn, Mass., was honored 
on its one hundredth year as a city: 


Greetings. This is the happy birthday of 
@ city. 
Of the 100,000 people who call it home. 
Friends and business acquaintances in 
even greater numbers congratulate you on 
this proud occasion. 
A man’s first loyalties are to his God and 
to his family. 
In the ever-widening circle of his experi- 
ence in life, his community ranks next in 
his affections, Whether by birth or through 
adoption, he claims it as his own, stimulated 
by its past accomplishments, to work for its 
progress in the future. 
To you who live and produce in the place 
called Lynn, it is the very best city on 
earth, Others are larger, wealthier, or more 
famous, but these are nothing compared with 
the friends and neighbors that are yours 
here. 
A city is more than an individual pattern 
of streets and homes and factories and stores, 
It is more than city hall, the newspapers, 
schools, churches, or the identifying land- 
marks that give it a unique quality. 
Walk down Main Street on a late Sunday 
morning, after services. 
At once you are conscious that something 
is missing. 
The buildings are still there, but the old 
familiar faces are absent. Most of them 
are reunited with their families or have left 
the city on highways that lead to the beaches 
or the mountains. 
Main Street is quiet and almost empty. 
Somehow it seems longer and wider than 
it used to be. 
Even the stores seem to be sleeping. 
For Main Street is not the same without 
its people. Almost instinctively you turn 
down a side street—any side street that will 
lead you to friends and loved ones. For 
these are the heart of your city, without 
which its streets and its buildings would be 
lifeless. 
On an anniversary such as this, we be- 
come aware of the network of human asso- 
ciations, reaching back through generations, 
that give a person nourishing roots fn his 
community. 
A traveling salesman has a surface cheer- 
fulness that is necessary to his occupation. 
It also helps to keep him going until he 
can get back to the base called home. 
The people of Lynn have so much to 
talk of when they speak of home. 
For their roots extend deep into the very 
beginnings of our Nation—-to the year 1629, 
when a few intrepid pioneers selected this 
land by the sea as a favored spot on which 
to build shelters for their families. 
These men did not ask guaranties of 
security, before they ventured into the un- 
known, for if they did, Lynn would not be 
the thriving industrial center that it 1s 
today. 
There was sparked the enterprising spirit 
that is the true kernel of the American char- 
acter—a spirit that was strengthened by 
example as son succeeded father, and the 
people of this city faced up to the prob- 
lems that confronted them during the dil- 
ferent periods of its growth. 











































































































In the early town meetings, every citizen 
had a chance to speak up on questions of 
local policy and thereby helped to build 
that tradition of responsible self-govern- 
ment that stands this community in such 
good stead today. 

Those town meetings, in bringing people 
together, also made them more neighborly. 
As the settlement grew up through village 
and town to the status of a city, its in- 
habitants never lost this precious human 
quality. Even with the increasing mechan- 
ization and the replacement of home indus- 
tries by huge factories threatening to 
smother the individual in the crowd, the 
people did not succumb to standardization. 
In business, government, and labor they 
maintained close and constant touch with 
those who were delegated to represent their 
larger numbers. This active two-way com- 
munication has not only preserved but is 
constantly infusing new life into their demo- 
cratic processes. 

They are not afraid of “bigness” because 
they have learned to guide it. 

Thousands of Lynn folk work in one of 
the Nation’s largest factories without being 
overwhelmed by its size. Both management 
and labor are to be complimented for mak- 
ing the adjustments required in this new 
area of industrial relations, which reflect 
credit on both. Management represents 
some. Labor represents others. But all in- 
yolved are human beings, needing each other. 
This ability to work out an understanding 
of any problem on which human beings may 
have opposing viewpoints is a development 
of that spirit of neighborliness with which 
they solved earlier and simpler issues. 

This is a tradition passed on through 
heritage from the early settlers of this com- 
munity. 

It is being actively practiced today. 

It is the reason why the residents of Lynn 
are proud of their city on its one hundredth 
birthday as they pause to take stock of past 
accomplishments and then look forward 
with confidence to its future. 

As a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, whose privilege it is to represent you 
in our National Legislature, I have an op- 
portunity to observe many communities; 
some are declining, others are marking time, 
but most are advancing. 

It is clear to me that your city is blessed 
with that pioneering vigor which welcomes 
any challenge that the future may present. 
Your industrial foundation is that of a 
growth industry which is ever developing 
new products and new techniques. This, in 
turn, is inspired by the skill and faith of 
every man and woman of Lynn. 

You are the city. 

As such, may I rejoice with you on this 
birthday anniversary and predict even 
greater happiness and prosperity for Lynn, 
a city distinguished by its friendly people. 





Farewell to Ambassador Elath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Israel’s 
first Ambassador to the United States, 
Eliahu Elath, is leaving these friendly 
shores this week for a brief return to his 
homeland and subsequent assumption of 
the very important diplomatic post of 
Israel Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s. He was a great force for good 
will and for the establishment of the 
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friendliest relations between the United 
States and Israel. Many of us in both 
Houses of Congress have come to know 
him well personally and to appreciate 
his great admiration for the American 
people. We wish him godspeed and new 
successes as a statesman in the years to 
come. 

I desire to place in the Recorp two 
brief editorials, one from the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 5, 1950, and the 
other from the New York Times of June 
6, 1950, as follows: 


As Mr. ELATH DEPARTS 


As Eliahu Elath departs for Israel, before 
taking up his new post as Israeli Ambassador 
to Great Britain, he takes with him the con- 
sciousness that he has won many friends in 
America, for himself and for the state he rep- 
resented here in a crucial stage of its develop- 
ment. First as an emissary of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, then of the Provisional 
Government of Israel and finally as Ambassa- 
dor, he knew troubled times, when the des- 
tiny of the new nation hung in the balance, 
and when the shifting tides of great-power 
policy were uncertain and difficult to gage. 
But the scholarly Elath, learned in the life 
and zealous for the cause of Israel, was equal 
to the heavy responsibilities which rested 
upon him. 

Israel is fortunate to have a man of his 
charm and capability to represent her in 
Britain, especially since he is succeeded here 
by Aubrey Eban, who has proved his mettle 
and made so many American friends while 
serving as Israeli delegate to the United Na- 
tions. One of the most severe tests of a 
young state is to choose men of character 
and ability to speak for it abroad; Mr. Elath 
and Mr. Eban provide a happy augury for 
Israel's future. 





SPOKESMAN FOR ISRAEL 


If the young State of Israel had had a 
hundred million people to choose from in- 
stead of less than a million, it could not have 
found a more effective ambassador than 
Eliahu Elath, who left his Washington post 
yesterday to go to the Court of St. James. 
Mr. Elath is a scholar, a broad-minded states- 
man who understands that Jew and Arab 
must be friends, a diplomat who kept his 
dignity and built up his influence during 3 
years in the United States before the State 
of Israel was recognized, a democrat who 
sees the world in broad, human terms. As 
he has done here, he will surely make friends 
for Israel in London. Our good wishes go 
with him. They go, too, to Aubrey Eban, 
who has been doing excellent work as Israel's 
delegate to the United Nations and who will 
now become ambassador in Mr. Elath’s place. 





A Little Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from a constituent of the 
Fourth Congressional District of Michi- 
gan comes a letter which, as I wrote the 
writer, if one-half true, should be a 
warning to the farmers. 

Inasmuch as a reference of the situa- 
tion to the local AAA would disclose the 
writer’s identity and if what he writes is 
true subject him to persecution, there 
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seems to be little, if anything, I can do 
to help. 
The letter reads as follows: 


June 5, 1950. 
Hon. Ciare E. HorrMan, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEAR FRIEND CLARE: I feel that it is high 
time that I write to you pleading for you to 
use every effort at your command to pre- 
vent the New Dealers, or Fair Dealers, or 
any other Communist-dominated element of 
the Democratic force, to put through the 
Brannan plan and to refuse any further 
financial support of the AAA, the Soil Con- 
servation Department, or any other of their 
organizations that are claiming to help us 
farmers, and if at all possible I ask for leg- 
islation to disband these organizations which 
are undoubtedly the arch enemy of our Amer- 
ican way of life. I did feel a few years ago 
that after the war was over an investiga- 
tion would be carried on throughout the 
country and that numbers of these AAA and 
follower organizations members would be 
tried by our civil courts and executed as 
spies and traitors, but I have long since 
given up any hope of their getting their 
just dues. 

Some people might think that the above is 
arash statement. It is not. It is the truth, 
and I am going to try and outline some of 
the persecution that I went through at their 
hands and I have met other farmers who have 
been persecuted in similar ways. 

Back in 1932, when the New Deal element 
first came into power, I was about 40 years 
of age, owned 85 acres of land, had sent or 
was sending most of my children through 
high school. I had a family of 10 child- 
dren. I supplemented my farming by butch- 
ering and selling direct to consumers in 
the livestock that I raised. Although 
I considered myself a rather poor man 
financially, I would find myself the victim 
of the envy of some others in the neighbor- 
hood because they were not doing as well 
as I had. You probably know how such can 
be. 

In 1934, after the death of my mother, I 
purchased the balance of estate from other 
heirs, making me 277 acres. I am only re- 
citing these happenings that you may see 
the why of what followed by AAA. I have 
found that the AAA followed one pattern 
whenever possible in the different communi- 
ties. 

First, they chose field workers who were 
down-and-outers, were on the losing end 
financially. Then they would pick out some 
farmer who still had his head above water 
and would win lots of followers by preaching 
that he didn’t have any right to own so 
much property, and so forth, and the funny 
thing was that it worked. 

I had to quit the butchering and selling 
business, not because of sanitary reasons or 
any local ordinances, but because of the New 
Deal hog edict. Even the little pigs were 
killed off. I was forced to quit as a farmer 
was only allowed to butcher and sell in 1 
year about 300 pounds of dressed meat. I 
went to see the Federal dictator who had 
charge of this district and he warned me 
that I would be prosecuted to full extent of 
the law if I butchered and sold more than 
that amount. He told me that the liquor 
bootlegger was a piker compared to my 
crime. 

I quit, as I had already heard of several 
who had been fined a great deal more than 
their hogs had sold for. I felt rather bitter 
about what I considered infringement on 
my rights. I could see the handwriting ca 
the wall. I refused to sign up to AAA and 
wrote several articles criticizing the admin- 
istration that were published in several 
State papers. For all this I was further 
persecuted. I was now only engaged in gen- 
eral farming, raised wheat, oats, corn, po- 
tatoes, hogs, cattle, and dairy products and 
chickens to sell. Was that I couldn't raise 
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potatoes to sell. They cut my wheat acre- 
age to something less than 20 acres. The 
total acreage of wheat on this farm when 
I bought this latter part was about 75 acres. 
That is, they cut me to less than 20 acres on 
my farm of 277 acres. 

I explained to the AAA that I was feeding a 
large percent of my wheat but they in- 
formed me that I could buy wheat to feed. I 
ignored the allotment of less than 20 acres 
and planted 30 acres. That summer after 
harvest I was notified that I was fined sev- 


ral hundred dollars or could pay it in 
seyeral hundred bushels of wheat. I have 
forgot the exact amount but 1 have the pa- 
pers laid away. I refused to pay up. I was 
notified to be at —-——— on a certain date at 
the ———— and that farmers would receive 


their wheat-marketing cards, otherwise I 
could not feed or sell any of my wheat. I 
went to this meeting only to see my neigh- 
bors given marketing cards and I and a few 
others like myself refused cards and notified 
not to feed it either. 

I told the AAA bunch to go to hell. I or- 
ganized a few who were in the same position 
as myself. Then I joined the which 
was affiliated with the national organization, 
They hired William Lemke, of North Dakota, 
to represent and defena us. (I have here at 
my desk the newspaper account of his death 
last Tuesday for which I admit I feel rather 
sad. I have met him personally. He was 
@ great guy.) 

The war was on by now or rather we were 
in it. I was notified that my fine had been 
reduced and warned to pay up. I still re- 
fused to pay. Finally I was notified that if 
I would sign a bond they would issue me 
a marketing card. They finally reduced my 
bond to $10. I still refused to comply. My 
son, the only help I had on farm was drafted 
by Army draft board. I fought it off the best 
I could. The man who was the head of the 
AAA office was also the head of the war board 
who passed on deferments for agricultural 
purposes. My son was refused deferment 
for agricultural purposes although the only 
other help I had was my 11-year-old son. 

One day when I was in town a Democrat 
who was in business, not a farmer, came to 
me and said they are planning to take your 
boy off your farm and put him in the Army 
and it is because of your stand against the 
AAA and your refusal to sign up a bond on 
the wheat issue. I told him I know it. He 
said come with me and I'll sign that bond 
and they won't take him. At first I refused, 
but at his urging I finally agreed. At the 
AAA office I felt rather embarrassed and 
humiliated when he interceded for me and 
explained that I had changed, that I would 
be a good AAA man henceforth, etc., and 
that he was there to sign my wheat bond. 
I was told that I must get two bondsmen 
for the $10 bond. I got one immediately as 
an old man came in. I received lots of kind 
smiles from the AAA Office personnel for 
submitting to this which was I suppose ex- 
pected to make it easier to take. They took 
my son into the Army anyway. 

He was refused deferment. Later a good 
Democrat friend came to me and told me 
that if I would write a request to President 
Roosevelt asking that my son be deferred that 
the local office would see that it was done. 
I write all of this that you may see the part 
that the AAA and local politics were playing 
with my destiny. I, of course, refused to 
knuckle down and write to Roosevelt. At my 
appeal for help I was offered a young man of 
draft age from an adjoining county who had 
no experience at farming, but who had been 
exempted for agricultural purposes. I re- 
fused to hire him at his wages. I went it 
alone except for my 11-year-old son who was 
in school, 

During the war I was continually ham- 
pered by the ration board, which office was 
entwined with the AAA. I was refused gaso- 
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line ration to drive to and from any other 
set of buildings on south end of farm, about 
a mile apart. I was told that I could walk 
it. I had livestock there to take care of. Of 
course, I didn’t walk it. I was continually 
hampered by notices to report at ration 
boards or they would cut my tractor gas 
allotment. 

One day a man who represented himself 
as from the State tax department came while 
I was at south farm buildings doing chores 
and caring for livestock. He barked out a 
command for me not to crank my tractor, 
that I was in wrong with the State of Mich- 
igan in filling out a form for gasoline tax 
refund. I refused to be intimidated, and 
asked him what was wrong. He said he had 
five counts against me. I promptly answered 
each. On some told him to check with the 
Standard Oil Co, There was nothing wrong. 
Then he said that he had been talking with 
my wife, and she had told him that I had 
been driving my tractor from my house 
where I lived to south buildings to care for 
livestock every day. He claimed I didn’t 
have any right on the highway with my 
tractor. I told him to go to hell. 

At that time two other neighbors’ tractors 
were coming down the read. I said why don’t 
you go out and jump on to them fellows? I 
got rid of him by agreeing to let him take 
off 25 gallons from any claim that I might 
have used on tractor on highway. Now, don’t 
think for a minute that there wasn’t any 
connection between this and the AAA. It 
was all a system of terrorizing me—to break 
me financially and otherwise. At this point 
let me tell you about how just recently I was 
talking with another farmer about AAA. 

He was telling me about how his wheat 
acreage was cut so drastically and how he 
was fined heavily. How he refused to pay 
up. How he managed to sell his wheat. 
How they sent a man after him who repre- 
sented himself as a State tax man. How this 
man ordered him not to drive to his farm— 
the one that was a couple or 3 miles from 
where he lived—to care for his livestock and 
to carry on his farmwork. How the ration 
board would not allow him automobile gas 
to doso. So he was forced, he told me, to sell 
about 160 acres of his 300-acre farm. Now 
I believe you see the connection between the 
AAA and the ration board, and this man who 
said he was from the tax department. 

My younger son is in partnership farming 
with me now. This last fall we were given 
an allotment of only 25 acres for wheat. Yet, 
last summer we had out and harvested 44 
acres. I protested this 25-acre allotment but 
was refused an increase. We have a lot of 
part-time farmers who work in town and 
plant large acreages of wheat. Some of these 
fellows plant several hundred acres. This is 
encouraged by the AAA, as it has a tendency 
to confuse the issue and it does make the 
surpluses that will force the controls. 

Last fall during wheat-planting season a 
peculiar condition was happening. While 
we were *old that 25 acres was our limit, con- 
siderable of these farmers who had been good 
AAA followers were planting real high above 
their claimed allotment. At our inquiry they 
would say that they were not going to abide 
by the AAA allotment. Well, I finally com- 
menced to understand and told my son that 
I bet these fellows were in a deal with the 
AAA and that probably the AAA would get 
Congress to lift the allotment after they had 
overplanted and after it was too late for 
us other fellows to plant. 

As you probably know, that was just what 
was done. Now this spring we have a corn 
allotment. Ours was set at 18 acres. Last 
year we raised 30 acres. I did not protest 
for an increase for in the past no increase 
has been granted me. I could not get the 
amount of oats planted that I had planned 
50 am putting it into corn. That will proba- 
bly put us much over our allotment. I have 










































pondered this question of what to do. We 
keep livestock and have to have feed. If we 
do this somehow we will be penalized. I, 
we don’t raise the feed then where will we 
be financially? 
Now for the past several years I have been 
signing up to the AAA. I have to or I 
wouldn’t be allowed to live. But don’t mis. 
understand me. I detest it. 
If the Brannan plan is given the authority 
of law then I and others like myself are just 
legislated out of life. 
My people were pioneers in this country 
and I own my farm home here but I know 
that this is a very lengthy letter to ask you 
to read, but I am fully convinced that there 
is nothing that is happening behind that 
nasty iron curtain in Russia but that is being 
duplicated here under mock democracy. 
If the AAA, the power that be, knew that 
I had written this letter they would arrange 
to get me somehow, and I know from past 
experience. 
If you wish to use any or all of this, I will 
give my permission but please do not dis- 
close my identity or the county where it 
came from so it would be possible for them 
to trace it. 
I will appreciate hearing from you. 





One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Brooklyn 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleagues from Brooklyn, 
Messrs. CELLER, PFEIFER, KEOGH, O’TOOLE, 
HEFFERNAN, HELLER, and Mrs. KELLY, 
and I have today introduced bills pro- 
viding for the issuance of a special post- 
age stamp commemorating the one hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Battle of Brooklyn. 

The pages of American history are re- 
plete with many heroic episodes attest- 
ing to the valor and spirit of sacrifice on 
the part of the people who fought to 
establish and maintain the independence 
of this country. In our efforts to safe- 
guard the freedom and independence of 
the American people in a world of true 
peace in our own day, we often go back 
and refresh our memory about the early 
days of our nationhood, those crucial and 
sacrificial days when the fate of the 
future American Republic was being de- 
termined. Those days have always 
been a source of great inspiration and 
genuine patriotism to the American peo- 
ple, and they will continue to be so for 
generations to come. 

One of the most inspiring historical 
events in our Nation’s history dates back 
to the early Revolutionary period, to 
that eventful year of 1776. We refer to 
the Battle of Brooklyn—sometimes 
known also as the Battle of Long Is- 
land—which occurred on August 27, 
1776, just a few weeks after the Declara- 
tion of Independence was formally 
adopted, heralding the birth of a new 
and great democracy. 







































































In the Battle of Brooklyn we have the 
origin of the modern Dunkirk idea; that 
is, the withdrawal to safety of a large 
pody of troops across a barrier of water 
under the most adverse military condi- 
tions. Gen. George Washington’s suc- 
cessful retreat during the Battle of 
Brooklyn and the subsequent effect of his 
strategic act must have left such lasting 
impressions on the British that they 
never forgot it and, in turn, used it with 
great success themselves just 10 years 
ago at Dunkirk in June 1940. Simi- 
larly, as Dunkirk helped to save the final 
victory for Britain in our days, so the 
Battle of Brocklyn helped to save Wash- 
ington and his army from being sur- 
rounded and captured—a fate which 
would have sealed the doom of the Amer- 
ican Colonies and dashed to earth their 
hopes for independence. 

The Battle of Brooklyn has not been 
sufficiently and properly evaluated by our 
historians in the past. It unquestion- 
ably ranks with Lexington and Concord 
and Valley Forge and many other his- 
toric battles of that period as an event 
of major importance. It merits a place 
of honor in the annals of American his- 
tory. Although officially the Americans 
lost that battle and retreated across the 
East River to Manhattan, it actually 
proved to be a significant turning point 
in the war. It slowed the British mili- 
tary effort against the Americans and 
it kept our forces intact and in a state 
of high morale. As we look back today 
upon that event in the perspective of 
history, the sacrificial spirit of those early 
Americans heroically defending the revo- 
lutionary cause at the old Stone House in 
Brooklyn stands out as one of the most 
courageous chapters in our history. 

We are approaching a significant an- 
niversary of this notable event which 
lends itself most fittingly to a commemo- 
rative celebration and to paying homage 
to those valiant martyrs by extending 
appropriate recognition to their heroic 
deeds and sacrifices during the Battle of 
Brooklyn in 1776. On August 27, 1951 
we will celebrate the one hundred sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of that historic 
event. 

It was just prior to that battle that 
General Washington addressed his troops 
as follows: 

The enemy have now landed on Long 
Island and the hour is fast approaching on 
which the honor and success of this army and 
the safety of our bleeding country depend, 
Remember, officers and soldiers, that you are 
freemen fighting for the blessings of lib- 
erty—that slavery will be your portion and 
that of your posterity if you do not acquit 
yourselves like men. 


The people of the Borcugh of Brook- 
lyn intend to celebrate this anniversary 
with the proper dedicatory services, wide 
civic participation, and suitable pro- 
grams as a manifestation of patriotism 
in a living democracy. 

The bill we are introducing today calls 
for the issuance by the Post Office De- 
partment of a commemorative postage 
stamp memorializing the Battle of Brook- 
lyn. It will bear a design depicting the 
battle and will be issued on the anniver- 
Sary date indicated. 
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The Test of the Dairyman’s Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from the Chenango 
County Farmer: 


The dairyman of the Thirty-seventh Con- 
gressional District will be given three tests 
in 1950. The test of his strength of fighting 
spirit, the test of the strength of his vote, 
and the strength of his loyalty to his Repre- 
sentative in Congress—Epwi1n ArTHuUR HALL, 

It will be remembered that in 1948 Con- 
gressman HALL was said to be the main tar- 
get under Democratic fire for they wished 
him removed from Congress and no means 
were to be spared to remove him, and the 
good work was to be done in Binghamton for 
his greatest strength was there. It was soon 
learned that his strength in Binghamton 
Was so great and in the rural districts also, 
that all the schemes, even the $50 schemes 
were fruitless. 

But the plans and schemes have taken a 
new turnin 1950. Reinforcements are needed 
and what better place to look for them than 
among the dairymen for there could be a 
net laid for them and him also. It is a great 
help to some if the farmer can be kept a 
slave to help pay others’ expenses. The 
Brannan plan was carefully written but it 
was expected the farmer would object as he 
had a little experience with dictators dur- 
ing World War II. Then he was told when 
he must arise, when he should retire, where 
he could go, where he must not go, what he 
could do and not do, what crops he could 
raise, and how much he could raise. But if 
the farmers objected there was another way; 
he could be compelled to take it. So the net 
tightened until the farmers turned to their 
Representative for help. 

Just as expected, Congressman HAL asked 
that the farmers be allowed to survive by 
giving them a fair price for their produce. 
He asked that the dairymen be given a price 
for milk that would cover the price of pro- 
duction. What was the answer? The price 
of milk was lowered. 

Then again he did the expected. He asked 
that the price of dairy feed be lowered until 
the farmer’s milk check would pay his feed 
bill. What happened? The price of dairy 
feed advanced. He asked that the suffering 
dairyman in drought-stricken areas of which 
his district was a part be given help to place 
them on their feet again. What was the an- 
swer? They were told hay would be avail- 
able at from $35 to $50 per ton. That was the 
help the dairyman got. And each time he 
was refused help the net tightened around 
the dairyman and his Representative. For 
if the dairyman could be compelled to lose 
confidence in his Representative the rest 
would be easy. 

Congressman HALL has repeatedly tried to 
keep the farmer from being caught in some 
net that has been cast for him. Despite 
threats it would cost him his seat in Con- 
gress he has keen loyal to his dairymen., 
He has fought the manufacturers of oleo. 
It is true he voted for repeal of all taxes 
on oleo because manufacturers of butter and 
even the dairymen asked for a compromise; 
asked that all taxes be removed and oleo 
be left uncolored. The manufacturers of 
oleo accepted the removal of taxes and then 
asked that they be allowed to color their 
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product yellow. Congressman Haru fought 
stubbornly to prevent interstate commerce 
and coloring of oleo but the manufacturers 
gained victories. But this should not reflect 
in any way on Congressman HALL’s ability. 
Although the southern Democrats gained 
victories they swore vengeance on those who 
fought thein. 

And has Congressman Hatt any other ene- 
mies? He has been named as the world’s 
champion on remembering faces and shak- 
ing hands. Can it be possible, when in 
Washington, he has forgotten or purposely 
declined to shake the hand of Jchn L. Lewis 
or Joe Stalin? Would he forget and ignore 
two such prominent men as they and then 
come back to his own home town and re- 
member every face and shake the hand of 
each constituent? 

The dairymen should give all this care- 
ful thought. Their Representative is a can- 
didate for Congress among several other can- 
didates. The Republicans are anxious to 
keep all the power they have. For that 
reason the incumbent should be chosen. 

The dairymen should remember every time 
they yield an inch the enemy advances one 
mile. And if the dairymen surrender their 
representative, they have surrendered every- 
thing. 

The dairy industry is a business and no 
business of any kind is so great it cannot 
be injured or ruined. Are not the Triple 
Cities shoe factories already in similar dan- 
ger? 

If the dairy industry is to be saved it must 
be saved by the dairyman, not by politics. 
And any who doubt Congressman HAtv’s 
capability, stability, integrity, and loyalty 
should ask himseif the question, “Why are 
the opposition and manufacturers of oleo so 
determined to rid Congress of him?” That 
is all that is needed to prove the worth of 
Congressman Harti to his party and his 
dairymen. 

EpwIN ARTHUR HALL is not the man to be 
influenced or bribed. He is not the handy- 
man around Washington, working for his 
own perty only when the opposite party has 
no use for him. If he was that type he 
would have no truuble staying in Washing- 
ton for the other party would see he was 
kept there. 

If the people of Binghamton are planning 
a strategy, if votes can be pooled to defeat 
him, the dairyman can use that same strat- 
egy and votes can be pooled to elect him. 
He is representing the Democratic dairymen 
as well as the Republican. When he fights 
for one he fights for the other. 

The dairymen should forget politics when 
electing their Representative for it is for 
their interest to do so. They must fight and 
fight to win. They should not fight for him 
one day and be against him the next. 

Congressman Hatt is flanked on all sides 
in the Triple Cities by friends who can 
neither be influenced nor bribed. Their 
support with the dairymen’s should be suf 
ficient for it was said in 1948 his strength 
in the cities and the strength of the farmers 
were 50-50. 

If the dairy farmers of 1950 have the 
fighting spirit of their forefathers to fight 
for their liberty, they will start fighting 
while the fighting is good and while they 
have a Representative in Washington to 
fight with them and for them. If the Repub- 
lican dairymen value their liberty they will 
go to the primaries and demand liberty by 
casting their vote to renominate their Repre- 
sentative, EpwIn ArTHUR HaLL. And if the 
Democratic dairymen have the fighting spirit 
to answer the challenge hurled at the dairy- 
men and their representative, “Get help if 
you can,” they will answer that challenge 
with another challenge in November— 
“Take my Representative from me if you 
can.” (Chenango County Farmer, by Mrs. 
D. E. Huntley, R. D. No. 1, Greene, N. Y.) 
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Reserve Components Policy Board Is 
Hope of ROA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a speech delivered at the annual 
banquet of the Michigan Reserve Offi- 
cers Association convention at Battle 
Creek, Saturday, June 3, 1950: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the ROA and ROAL: I know of no 
better way to cover the main problems of 
interest to reservists than to summarize the 
activities of the new Board set up a year ago, 
in the office of the Secretary of Defense to 
handle those problems. 

I say that for this reason. The history of 
the Army and the Air Force, in particular, in 
regard to their Reserves has not been very 
good. This is not so true of the Navy and 
Marine Corps; and I can understand, at least 
in part, and sympathize with the Army and 
Air Force in their dealings with some of 
their problems. 

But certainly one reason they have had 
trouble can be traced to the general-staff 
system. Here is why. Under that system, 
all the military—not excluding the Re- 
serves—head up in the Chief of Staff. The 
civilian Secretary usually knows only as 
much as the Chief of Staff lets him know. 
And the Chief of Staff is almost always what 
in the Navy is known as a “line officer”—a 
field soldier who is more sensitive to the 
problems of the standing combat forces than 
to anything else. 

I am not standing in judgment on that. 
I just say that is the situation. Whether it 
is good or bad, generally speaking, is another 
subject that I can’t try to cover tonight. 

But, taking that as a fact, it leaves the 
Reserves behind the service eight ball. The 
Chief knows about and is interested in the 
Infantry, the armored force, and so on, but 
when it comes to the civilian Reserves, he 
can give their needs attention only on a part- 
time basis. 

Now, this situation has produced several 
bills in Congress to put Reserve matters in 
the Army and Air Force in the hands of the 
civilian side of the Departments—to take 
these matters away from the complete con- 
trol of the Chief of Staff and General Staff 
and vest them in a civilian Under Secretary 
or Assistant Secretary for Reserve Affairs. 
Your ROA has been interested in that in the 
past, and it might get active eventually in 
the Congress if a strong enough case is made 
for it. 

But, in the meantime, a really great step 
forward has been taken for the Reserves, 
The Defense Department last year set up 
what is known as the Civilian Components 
Policy*Board. It is an intrinsic part of Sec- 
retary Johnson's Office, and, therefore, takes 
the place of the previous efforts to get these 
matters away from Chief of Staff control in 
the Pentagon. 

I believe it has the opportunity to accom- 
plish more for the services’ Reserves than 
anything done in recent years for them, and 
that is why I want to tell you about it to- 
night. That Board, only a year old, func- 
tioning on the same high level as the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Munitions Board, the 
Research and Development Board, and the 
Personnel Policy Board, is, I expect, to affect 
the military future of every member of our 
civilian components, active or inactive. And, 


given close scrutiny and gentle prodding by 
the Congress, I think its impact on the re- 
serves will be all to the good. (I have to 
say here that the way some things have gone 
for Army and Air Force Reserves in the past 
makes me suspect that any progress by this 
Board would be bound to be good.) 

So now, how does this new Board work. 
Listen closely to this. It is exceptionally 
important to each of you here and to Re- 
serves all over the Nation. 

This Civilian Components Policy Board 
makes recommendations direct to the Sec- 
retary of Defense on Reserve matters of 
major policy. In all other Reserve matters— 
that is, those not of a major policy nature, 
and there are many of these—the Board has 
the full delegated power of the Secretary 
of Defense under the Unification Act. (Judg- 
ing from our recent experiences in the 
Congress, I needn’t remind you that that 
power of the Secretary is not inconsiderable. 
You can see that your new Board is in a posi- 
tion to wield a really big stick if it has to.) 

Specifically, though, your Board has this 
assigned job. It is charged with the plans, 
policies, and programs of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force in the Reserve area. Of course, it 
is founded on the basic concept that it should 
function only as a staff agency—a concept 
supposed to be characteristic of all activities 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
even though that wasn’t done recently in re- 
spect to closing of military hospitals over the 
Nation, including Battle Creek here in Michi- 
gan. But, insofar as your Board goes, it has 
done that, and hence has left in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Departments their re- 
sponsibility for their own Reserve programs, 

Now, I want to point out here that your 
Board is not, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, a rubber-stamp outfit for the Regular 
services. Twelve of its voting members are 
themselves members of the civilian compon- 
ents. Two come from the Organized Re- 
serve Corps of the Army, two from the Na- 
tional Guard, two from the Naval Reserve, 
two from the Marine Corps Reserve, two 
from the Air Force Reserve and two from 
the Air National Guard. These are senior 
officers with many years of service who have 
been and are active in these affairs in Wash- 
ington and over the country. Their member- 
ship on this Board is a splendid step for- 
ward for all Reserves, and I am looking for 
really substantial results to flow from their 
efforts. 

Now, there are seven other voting members 
of the Board. They are the chairman, who is 
Mr. Edwin H. Burgess, and a civilian assist- 
ant secretary and a top-ranking officer from 
each of the three military departments. 
Each of these members is a man of high exec- 
utive caliber, thoroughly experienced and 
qualified for making top-level policies and 
decisions, For example, Mr. Burgess, the 
chairman, is vice president and general 
counsel of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
That is certainly high calibre experience. 
And he only recently succeeded Mr. William 
T. Faricy, who is president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Mr. Faricy was 
the chairman of the Civilian Components 
Policy Board from its inception until last 
month. The Board's retiring executive offi- 
cer, Luke W. Finlay, a brigadier general in the 
Organized Reserve Corps, a graduate of both 
West Point and Yale University Law School 
and World War II executive officer of the 
Army Transportation Corps, is now returning 
to his position as counsel for the Standard 
Oil Corp. of New Jersey. I understand that 
General Finlay will be succeeded by Rear 
Adm. I. M. McQuiston of the Naval Reserve, 
also a very able man. The admiral has been 
associated with the Naval Air Reserve since 
World War I and was an original member of 
the Civilian Components Policy Board. 

So that is the composition of your Board 
in the Pentagon. I have seen few Washing- 


ton boards as good. It seems to me that it 
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will take a superhuman effort on the part of 
someone to keep it from doing fine work, and 
I think you'll agree. 

Now, bear in mind that the Board is not 
a full-time organization. It has convened, 
I understand, for seven sessions since Octo- 
ber of last year. However, it doesn’t stand 
still in between sessions. An executive com- 
mittee, composed of the three civilian mem- 
bers of the Board and the Chairman, is em- 
powered by the Secretary of Defense to act 
for the Board when the Board is not in 
session and action is too urgent to wait for 
the next session. Also, the Board has a 
full-time research and planning staff. Like 
the Board itself, it is a well-balanced group 
of Regulars, Reservists, and National Guard 
men, who have been selected from their 
various military departments. So there is 
continuity in the executive committee and 
the research and planning staff despite the 
part-time nature of the Board. 

So much for the Board’s make-up. Now, 
let's get to what it is doing. 

I am sure that by far the most important 
matter before the Board since it was cre- 
ated is the so-called Armed Forces Reserve 
Act. It has been before the Board since 
its first meeting in October, which is too 
long, in my opinion, but I have believed in 
giving the new Board a reasonable chance 
before finding too much fault with:it. Now, 
this Armed Forces Reserve Act is a piece of 
so-called must legislation. It is to come to 
Congress for enactment in the near future. 
What it does is to broaden the previous so- 
called Roper bill—H. R. 2828 of this Con- 
gress—so as to apply generally across-the- 
board to the civilian components of the 
three services. The Roper bill, as you prob- 
ably know, was the Navy’s intended mod- 
ernization of the Naval Reserve Act of 1938 
and was a magnificent job which now is to 
benefit all Reserves. 

So this is to be a sort of charter for all 
Reserves. It will provide a base in law for 
the organization of the civilian components 
of all the Armed Forces. It was processed 
some time ago by the Civilian Components 
Policy Board with the hope that it might be 
introduced in this Congress and hence would 
be available for general discussion by Mem- 
bers of the Congress, the civilian compo- 
nents, veterans’ organizations, and all indi- 
viduals concerned. The legislation is to in- 
clude a section covering matters common to 
all the services and also a section covering 
items peculiar to each of the military de- 
partments. 

To give you an idea of the importance of 
this measure to each of you, I will hit its 
high points very briefly. 

It has a section covering standard con- 
tracts for members of all civilian compo- 
nents on extended active duty. An allow- 
ance for uniforms for officers of all the 
services is established commensurate with 
the allowance which Naval Reserve Officers 
have received for some time. The so-called 
common Federal commission bill is included, 
providing for a common Federal commission 
for officers of the National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps. Items such as these 
which are the subject of separate proposed 
legislation have been included in this bill 
in order to make it an all-inclusive general 
basic law for all Reserves. 

A section of the Navy title of this bill 
prescribes that Reservists serving on active 
duty during any future war or national 
emergency shall be transferred temporarily 
to the Regular Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard, as the case may be. The effect of 
this provision is to place naval reservists 
while on active duty in the same position 
as the Regulars. 

The legislation does not deal primarily 
with matters which are the subject of other 
major laws, such as pay, retirement, and 
the universal code of military justice, except 
as those matters have to be mentioned in 
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connection with certain sections of this bill. 
Of course, it is not the aim of this bill to 
change those laws. 

Your board has moved two other legislative 
measures that are of great importance to 
a well-balanced reserve program. High pri- 
ority has been properly attached to the re- 
serve training facilities bill, and to a pro- 
posed Reserve Officers Training Corps bill. 
The first of these is just about to come out 
of the House Armed Services Committee and 
authorizes the construction, on a joint usage 
basis, of additional facilities needed for the 
training of the expanded postwar reserve 
programs. The second, which is now tied 
up in the Bureau of the Budget but scon 
to come up to Congress, modernizes existing 
ROTC legislation and is extremely important. 
It would make available to all the services 
on an across-the-board basis provisions com- 
parable to those now enjoyed by the Navy 
alone under the Holloway Act, thus bringing 
about parity among the services in the pro- 
curement and training of sorely needed jun- 
ior officers for the three regular services and 
their civilian components. 

And there is more legislation that has 
been considered by your board. A military 
and naval science buildings bill has been 
proposed. If the Congress passes it, it will 
authorize the Army, Navy, and Air Force to 
make grants to certain educational institu- 
tions for the purchase, construction, and ex- 
pansion of military and naval science build- 
ings. These grants of moneys could be made 
to accredited universities and colleges grant- 
ing baccalaureate or higher degrees at which 
ROTC, NROTC, or AFROTC units now exist 
or may hereafter be established. The grants 
are set up to be used to defray a portion of 
the costs of construction of a permanent 
building, or buildings, or altering, remodel- 
ing and enlarging an existing building or 
buildings, for use as a military or naval sci- 
ence building, or both. The idea is to pro- 
vide space for instruction in military or naval 
science including space for Army, Navy, and 
Air Force personnel, and security and hous- 
ing for military and naval instructional 
equipment. 

For other legislative items being consid- 
ered by the board, I will dash these off: 
Amendments to your retirement law (Public 
Law 810) to broaden the scope of retire- 
ment benefits extended to certain nurse and 
WAC members of the civilian components; 
amendments to Public Law 108 providing ad- 
ditional benefits for members of civilian 
components who suffer disability or death 
f 
I 








rom training injuries; measures which will 
rmit the services to furnish rations in 
kind to enlisted reserve and National Guard 


personnel engaging in inactive duty train- 
ing; expansion of the military amateur radio 
s *m program; provisions fcr active duty 


us for United States property and dis- 

l g Officers, and bills to establish an 
Armed Forces Reserve medal and Armed 
I es Reserve commendation medal. 

I mention all of this because it begins 
to look to me as if the legislative require- 
ments of our Reserve forces are now and 
will continue in the future to have sym- 
pathetic direction from a high level in the 
D rtment of Defense, and that is very 
important to the success of the Reserve pro- 

ns. But there are other important ele- 
! ts in the development and maintenance 
of the civilian components besides legisla- 
t One is the very important subject 
ol fiscal matters, and that one is mighty 
I to reach, in its planning stages, by 
tne Congress, so the Board can strike a 
tremendous blow there if it carries out its 
onsibilities as it is expected to. Based 
On reviews of budget estimates and studies 





lefs of Staff and the Secretary of De- 
ense with 


of the comnosition of the individual com- 
} ‘nts themselves, the Boafd can make 
powerful recommendations to the Joint 
C 
f 


respect to the fiscal require- 


ments of the Reserves and the effect of pos- 
sible budget limitations on a planned state 
of readiness if such limitations are imposed. 
This could be the Board’s most productive 
arena, judging froin the previous experi- 
ence of the Reserves with the service dollar. 

But to go on about your new Board. 
Even in its brief operation to date, it has 
considered a wide diversity cf matters other 
than legislation and money. Some of these 
items have been completed. Others are still 
in various stages of study and development. 
For instance, a study is now being made cf 
the current status within each of the three 
services of what has thus far been done to 
implement the recommendations made to 
former Secretary of Defense Forrestal by 
an earlier committee on civilian compo- 
nents. You will recognize the report of this 
committee as the Gray Board Report. It had 
90 recommendations. They were intended to 
determine the type and character of civilian 
components to be maintained, the missions 
they should have, the most desirable size and 
composition, the proper relationship of such 
components to the several armed services 
and to one another, the ways in which the 

esired purposes could be attained with the 
maximum of harmony, efficiency, and econ- 
omy, and the elimination of a host of in- 
equities and disparities among the several 
components. The Board has reported to me 
that it is going to determine the need for 
further implementation by the services of 
these Gray Board recommendations in an 
efiort to arrive at the most satisfactory 
organization and efficient state of readiness 
of the civilian component forces. 

And here is another interesting develop- 
ment. I think it is a corker. The idea is 
that the members of all civilian components 
of the Armed Forces should have equal op- 
portunity to participate in the formulation 
of policies pertaining to the organization and 
administration of the civilian component 
program. To do this the Board is recom- 
mending that each of the services develop a 
plan of local civilian component advisory 
groups. A successful plan of this sort has 
been in effect for several years in the Navy. 
It works this way: Local Naval Reserve units 
and individual Naval Reservists are invited 
to submit recommendations and comments 
on their local programs to a Reserve policy 
group at their naval district headquarters. 
The local group screens and consolidates 
the recommendations and comments for for- 
warding by the naval district commandant 
to the statutory Naval Reserve Policy Beard, 
which convenes in Washington. I am en- 
thusiastic over this plan. There is too much 
of this submission of matters through com- 
mand channels. This idea is much more 
Gdesirabie from the point of view of the in- 
dividual, and I think all Reserves will find 
it a much better means of conveying rec- 
ommendations to the people in Washington 
who have the power to decide and act. 

How to get enlisted Reserves for the armed 
services is also keing studied. This is being 
done by an ad hoc committee of the Board. 
There is serious need for a definite program 
in this field throughout the services, and it 
ought to move along now that the Board 
is getting its teeth into it. The study will 
alco cover such allied problems as the al- 
location of Reserve uniis so as to use most 
iently the enlistee potential in the pop- 
ulation and prevent competition between 
civilian component units; and the value and 
need for an expansion of the junior ROTC 
or the establishment or expansion of other 
organized and supervised programs 

A joint advisory panel on ROTC affairs 
has also been set up. It will make recom- 
mendations to your Civilian 
Policy Board concerning over-all ROTC 
policies and the coordination of the ROTC 
plans, policies and programs of the three 
military departments. Civilian educators 
closely associated with the ROTC through- 
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out the country are being invited to par- 
ticipate with representatives of the military 
departments in developing these recommen- 
dations. 

Now, I am sure I don’t need to remind 
you tha* the Regular establishments form 
a very small portion of our peak military 
strength in time of war. This created a 
need to establish policies for the assignment 
of all Regular officers to duty with the Re- 
serves at some appropriate point in their 
careers. It also required some indoctrina- 
tion of all cfiicers so assigned in the prob- 
lems of the Reserves and the opportunities 
afforded by such an assignment. There had 
to ke two purposes in mind in dealing with 
this. One was to give the professional mili- 
tary men who must be the leaders of our war- 
time forces intimate familiarity with the un- 
derstanding of the problems, state of train- 
ing, and psychological outlook of our citizen 
soldiers. At the same time we have to pro- 
vide the Reserves with the skilled guidance 
and supervision that only the professional 
military man can give. This brings your 
Board in the picture again. A set of prin- 
ciples for the guidance of the military de- 
partments in the assignment of Regular 
Officers to reserve duty was recommended 
by the Civilian Components Policy Board 
and approved by the Secretary of Defense. 
If these ar: observed conscientiously over 
the years, they should have far-reaching 
benefits to the entire Military Establishment. 

Well, I could keep this sort of thing up 
for a long time. For example, the Board 
has set up on-site planning boards at all 
jointly utilized facilities. In this it is sup- 
ported by 52 National Defense Reserve 
Facilities Boards located in each State, Ter- 
ritory, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico. These were transferred to its juris- 
diction when the Reserve Facilities Commit- 
tee was transferred from the Munitions 
Board some time ago. It has also reviewed 
the fiscal year 1950 construction programs 
and examined current construction costs. 
Passage of the proposed Reserve Training 
Facilities bill now in the House will move 
this along, but in the meantime, varying 
degrees of joint usage are already under way 
in more than 700 Reserve training facilities. 

The problem of procurement of Reserve 
pilots is also being taken up. The prcblem 
of adequate training of enlisted personnel 
or all the Reserves is not only being studied 
but has recently been broadened to include 
a proposal to use a system cf trade school 
ard college scholarships as an inducement 
to young men of appropriate age to par- 
ticipate in summer training programs with 
a view to their subsequent recruitment in 
the Reserves. A program for the cross-train- 
ing of members of the Civilian Components 
of one service by appropriate units of other 
services is in the mill, and the achievement 
of uniform standards among the services to 
the greatest possible extent is being sought 
on all such matters as drill pay, active-duty 
training, promotion, age-in-grade recula- 
tions, allowance of retirement credits, and 
the like. The Defense Department and with 


other interested agencies are also trying to 














evelcp policies on the proper interrelation- 
hip between the Reserve programs and 
selective service on the one hand and be- 
tween the Reserves and other claimants for 
essential manpower on the other. 

I realize that this list is long, but I think 
the progress made € 


si 








i 
thus far is 


gratifying and you are entitled to know about 
it. For the first time in history tl 
serves of the Armed Forces, throu 

own Board, are participating on 





making level, in decisions affecting all Re- 
serves, and I say that things are looking uy 
in the Pentagon. 

For a final word, I will say that the Armed 
Services Committee has a Special Subcom- 
mittee on Civilian Components which is 
the Board rests 





standing by just in case 
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too long on its oars. It may swing into 
action this fall, at least to keep in close 
touch and to prod things along a bit, but 
the mai thing is to know that in the 
Pentagon, and on Capitol Hill too, you now 
have groups in existence that can Carry 
your battles for you in Washington. Just 
keep that in mind and let the committee 
know if things look like they’re going wrong. 
I think we can stoke up the furnaces, get 
the fires going in a hurry, and really get 
results. 


A Profile of Hon. Jacob K! Javits, of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent granted to 
me today, I include the following article 
from the magazine New Yorker concern- 
ing our colleague from New York, Hon. 
JACOB K. JAVITS: 


PROFILES—THE GENTLEMAN FROM NEw YorK 
(By E. H. Kahn, Jr.) 


To a Representative in Congress it seems 
that the Members of his particular body 
politic are, individually and collectively, the 
nicest, most generous, and most deserving 
people in the world. He spends about half 
his time looking out for their special inter- 
ests, and his motto with regard to them is, 
as a rule, “Service with a smile.” Jacos 
KopPeEL Javits, the Republican-Liberal stand- 
ard bearer, in the House, of the Twenty-first 
Congressional District of New York, has a 
fine set of shining white teeth, and, though 
by nature a rather solemn man, he is often 
moved to display them in fond welcome 
upon the approach of a constituent, much 
in the manner of a maitre d’hotel upon the 
approach of a steady and well-heeled cus- 
tomer. The demands on Javits’ patience, 
endurance, and resourcefulness are, on the 
whole, infinitely more severe than those a 
head waiter has to cope with. Javits has 
served 3 years in Congress, and during that 
stretch has been asked by his flock to handle 
around 10,000 matters. Should an ex- 
soldier in the Twenty-first District, which 
takes in the upper West Side, including the 
entire northern tip of Manhattan and has 
a population of nearly a third of a million, 
feel, as one did not long ago, that the 
Veterans’ Administration was unfair in its 
decree that he ought to be treated by psychi- 
atric therapy rather than by psychoanalysis, 
Javits is the man with whom the complaint 
is apt to be lodged. Should a lady be of 
the opinion that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is demanding of her a dollar and 
seventeen cents more than she owes on her 
Federal income tax, or another lady, repre- 
senting an Elizabethan reading club, be 
of the opinion that the New York Public 
Library carries a shamefully inadequate stock 
of the books favored by her society, Javits 
is the man who is likely to hear about it 
and be expected to do something about it. 
He is a public servant of remarkable forti- 
tude and energy, and every few waking hours 
he does a favor for a constituent—sometimes 
without knowing about it, since he has a 
staff of six assistants who dispose of many 
such problems in his influential name. 

Javits is so conscientious that he makes 
sure his constituents are looked after even 
when he is thousands of miles away from 
them In of 1947, while in 
Europe on a Col ional fact-finding ex- 
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pedition, he had a good deal of legislative 
research to attend to, over a Wide area, but 
nonetheless he took pains during a stopover 
in Dublin to get in touch with the American 
consul regarding the issuance of a visa to a 
cousin of one of his constituents, who was 
eager to migrate to the Twenty-first Dis- 
trict, and upon finding himself in Vienna 
he took equal pains to expedite the admis- 
sion to this country of a rabbi, then in a 
displaced-persons camp, whom a group of 
constituents wished to import to officiate at 
their temple. Javits scarcely ever fails to 
react sympathetically to a plea for help from 
a resident of his district. Recently, a young 
man in Washington Heights wrote in to 
say that he thought he was losing his mind, 
and what did his Congressman propose to 
do about it? “I am sure you will remain 
sane,” JAviTs replied, and urged the man 
to feel free to call on him again if he needed 
further advice. 

The gentleman from New York is a dazzling 
example of a successful progression from rags 
to riches. His father’s monthly cash earn- 
ings never exceeded $40 and his political 
activities were confined to proselytizing for 
Tammany Hall on the lower East Side; his 
mother could neither read nor write until 
she was 55. The fact that the son of this 
underprivileged couple may now affix an 
Hon. to his name, is a familiar figure in 
the Bankers Club, calls John Hay Whitney 
“Jock,” and can, without quivering, pay a 
check at “21,” where he frequently dines 
when in New York, is an inspiration to 
many of his constituents, among whom are 
quite a few refugees from Europe seeking the 
realization of the American dream. In 
Javits’ rapid rise to eminence they see the 
fulfillment of the aspirations they entertain 
for their own children, and they would be 
delighted if their Congressman were to make 
even more splendid political progress in the 
future. So would he. 

The Congressman’s father, Morris Javits, 
was born in 1862 in Mielnitza, which was 
then part of Austria and is now part of the 
Soviet Ukraine, and was entrusted by his 
parents to a rabbi, in whose steps it was 
hoped he would follow. Instead, when he 
was 22, he migrated to the United States 
and, like so many other newcomers from 
eastern Europe, went into the clothing in- 
dustry. He made pants. He had been here 
7 years when he met his future wife, Ida Litt- 
man. She had been born in Palestine, the 
child of a farmer's daughtes who had mar- 
ried a traveling salesman from Vienna while 
he was passing through Galilee and had been 
abandoned by him shortly thereafter. Ida's 
mother subsequently married a Russian and 
went off with him to Odessa, leaving the 
girl in Palestine, where she was obliged to 
go to work at the age of 6. Ida joined her 
mother and stepfather in Odessa when she 
was 16, and 2 years after that, when the 
stepfather died, mother and daughter came 
to New York. Ida went into the clothing 
trade, too. She made neckties. She was 
married to Morris Javits in 1893, and they 
had two sons, Benjamin, born the following 
year, and Jacos,*born in 1904 and for most of 
the time since then known informally as 
JACK. 

Morris Javits was a dreamy type, ill at 
ease in a materialistic world, and his wife, 
a practical woman who considered pants- 
making a precariously seasonal trade, ob- 
tained a degree of security for the family 
by persuading her husband to devote himself 
instead to superintending three dingy tene- 
ments near the corner of Orchard and Stan- 
ton Streets. That at any rate meant they 
could live rent-free. She helped support 
the family by selling toys and drygoods from 
a pushcart. There were about twenty adult 
tenants in each of the tenements over which 
her husband presided, and the senior Javits, 
in addition to performing his custodial du- 
ties, represented Tammany Hall on the prem- 
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ises. Before every election, he would go to q 
nearby saloon, and fron its proprietor, who 
controlled political disbursements in that 
neighborhood, receive a $2 honorarium for 
each tenant eligible to vote and ostensibly 
willing to vote Democratic. 

In return for his taking the trouble to 
distribute these incentives, he was allowed 
by Tammany to perform minor philanthropic 
functions in its behalf, such as fixing any 
parking tickets acquired by pushcart peddlers 
on his corner. Jack attended public school 
in the neighborhood. By the time he finisheq 
the elementary grades, in 1916, his brother 
had left City College, had set up shop as a 
collector of bad debts, and was studying law 
at Fordham in his spare time. During the 
First World War, the family moved to Brook. 
lyn, where Morris Javits died, after an opera. 
tion, in 1918. On becoming the head of the 
family, his older son, for the sake of con- 
venience, moved his mother and brother to 
Washington Heights. In high school up 
there, Jack won a prize for scholarship, was 
elected chairman of the senior class day 
committee, and was appraised by his fellow 
students, in their class yearbook, with the 
phrase “You can’t tell from first appear- 
ances,” a judgment that was certainly pro- 
phetic in at least one important respect, for 
his only appearance on the political scene up 
to then had been as a youthful and ardent 
soapbox advocate of socialism. 

Jack JAVITS was graduated from high 
school at 16, and within a few months, hay- 
ing decided to forego a college education, was 
earning $75 a week as a salesman of printing 
inks and lithograph stones. In 1922, his 
brother was admitted to the bar, began to 
practice law, and turned his bill-collecting 
business over to him, While chasing debtors, 
Jack attended New York University Law 
School on the side, a college degree not then 
being a prerequisite for such study, and, 
showing an early aptitude for a legislative 
career, won the post of anchor man on the 
dcbating team. In 1924, he, too, abandoned 
bill-collecting, and became a clerk in his 
brother’s law office. He continued in that 
capacity until he had completed his law 
course, 

JacK was admitted to the bar himself in 
1927, and joined Benjamin in practice. Their 
firm, Javits & Javits, came to enjoy consicder- 
able success in representing minority stock- 
holders in bankruptcy and reorganization 
cases, some of which involved millions of 
dollars in contested funds and, ultimately, 
a hundred thousand or so in legal fees for 
the stockholders’ counsel. In most instances, 
JacK was the courtroom man and the desk 
work was done by Benjamin, who over the 
years has become noted as an expert in anti- 
trust matters and has distinguished him- 
self avocationally by helping to draw up the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, by helping 
to found a pressure group of stock- and bond- 
holders called the Investors League, and by 
writing a number of books on high finance, 
among them a sensationally untimely one, 
published in 1929, entitled “Make Every- 
body Rich—Industry’s New Goal.” He has 
also been active, in a behind-the-scenes way, 
in politics, and soon after Jack began prac- 
ticing law urged him to cultivate a similar 
interest by joining the National Republican 
Club. Jack was agreeable. He had been 
cool toward the Democratic Party ever since, 
as a child, he had observed his father greas- 
ing the neighbors’ palms, and he had reach 
the decision that the £ocialist Party espou 
too utopian a program to warrant his 
tinued support. He became a fervent © 
ciple of Fiorello LaGuardia, worked hard ! 
him during the 1937 mayoralty campa! 
and in 1940, when the Norris-LaGuardia com 
mittee was formed to stir up non-Democratic 
enthusiasm for President Roosevent's third- 
term campaign, went along with his idol. 
Javits’ defection from the Republican ranks 
on that occasion has since prompted some 
old-line members of the GOP to take a jaun 








diced, if not downright suspicious, view of 
him, but .nowhere near so jaundiced or sus- 
picious a view as they might have taken if 
any Republican other than Wendell Willkie 
had been the candidate. 

At a dinner party early in 1941, while 
Javits happened to be in Washington on bus- 
iness, he met an Army general who was de- 
puty to the head of the Chemical Warfare 
Service. The two got to talking, and the 
general casually mentioned that the service 
had been having a tough time arranging 
for the manufacture of a certain kind of 
paper filter needed for gas masks. Javits 
was then, and his firm still is, counsel for the 
National Paper Trade Association, and the 
next day, seeking to do a favor for his ac- 
quaintance of the evening before, he got in 
touch with an official of one of the many 
companies affiliated with that organization 
and obtained his promise to produce the 
filters at once. The general was astonished 
at the ease with which this civilian could 
dispose of a problem that had been stump- 
ing the military, and Javits was invited 
forthwith to become a two-day-a-week con- 
sultant to the Chemical Warfare Service. It 
was one of those dollar-a-year jobs. Thanks 
to the National Paper Trade Association and 
other prosperous clients of his law firm, 
Javits could afford to take it, and did. He 
impressed his new associates so profoundly 
that by November, despite his never having 
studied either chemistry or warfare, they 
asked him to become a full-time civilian aide 
to the chief of the Service. He accepted, and 
the following March was commissioned a 
major. By then, he had achieved such sta- 
ture in military circles that his swearing-in 
ceremony was attended by five generals. 
That fall, in an effort to make his knowledge 
of soldiering somewhat commensurate with 
his rank, he took 6 weeks of concentrated 
basic training and proceeded straight from 
that to the Command and General Statf 
School, at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., thus 
becoming possibly the only soldier in Amer- 
ican history to make an academic jump 
roughly the equivalent, in civilian circles, 
of skipping from kindergarten to the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study. 


At the end of the war, Javits, by then a 
lieutenant colonel—he is now a colonel in 
the Chemical Reserve—decided not to devote 
himself exclusively to the law but to have a 
fling at politics. Through George Medalie, a 
friend of his and a prominent Republican of 
long standing, he became head of the re- 
search division at the campaign headquarters 
of Judge Jonah J. Gokdstein, the Republican 
and Fusion nominee for mayor in 1945. 
Javits’ duties consisted mainly of writing 
speeches, and he wrote a great many, all 
dealing soberly with significant issues and 
brimming with research. Goldstein never 
delivered any of them, having determined to 
pin his hopes—unsuccessfully, as it turned 
out—on winning recognition and votes as a 
gang buster. Nonetheless, the Republican 
leaders in the city were grateful to Javits for 
his efforts, and, scouting about for a suitable 
means of showing their appreciation, came 
up the following summer with the nomina- 
tion for Congressman from the Twenty-first 
District. On the face of it, this reward ap- 
ired as unsubstantial and unappetizing as 
nh empty ice cream cone, for the Twenty- 
was a notoriously non-Republican dis- 
rict. The last previous Republican to be 
sent to Congress from there had won out in 

), and then only after three successive 
sats. In the 1944 election a Tammany 
n had swamped his Republican rival by 
1,747 votes to 40,718. Javits, however, was 
delighted with the nomination and undis- 
mayed about his prospects. He moved at 
once from a midtown hotel where he had 
been staying to an apartment at Riverside 
Drive and One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, 
On the southern fringe of the Twenty-first, 
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and shortly thereafter to more spacious quar- 
ters on the Drive at One Hundred and Fifty- 
first Street. (A Congressman doesn't have to 
live in his district, but it is considered ex- 
pedient for him to do so.) He persuaded the 
Liberal Party to give him its official nod, too. 
As that party was then in its formative stage, 
a petition with 3,000 signatures was required 
to get Javits a Liberal Party line on the vot- 
ing machines, JAviTs energetically collected 
a thousand signatures himself. 

When Javits started his campaign, he was 
unknown to most of the residents of the 
Twenty-first District, and the Twenty-first 
District, even though he had lived in it briefly 
while in high school, was pretty much un- 
known to him. The candidate immediately 
sought to atone at least for his own ignorance 
by conducting extensive local research, in 
which he enlisted the services of, among 
others, Eimo Roper. JAVITs was rewarded 
with, and made public, such findings as that 
the Twenty-first contained 50 percent more 
high-school graduates and 25 percent more 
college graduates than the average for New 
York City’s 23 other congressional districts, 
and that within it were 6 homes for the 
aged, 81 churches, and a hundred delicates- 
sens. Javits further revealed, presumably to 
bolster his prospective constituents’ hopes 
about their life expectancies, that 61 funeral 
parlors in the district had gone out of busi- 
ness between 1940 and 1946, and that 3.500 
births had occurred there in 1945, as against 
only 100 deaths. (He didn’t bother to append 
a footnote to this last statistic explaining 
that the Harkness Pavilion, where numerous 
babies destined to live in other districts are 
born, is situated in the Twenty-first, but in 
politics there is rarely time for footnotes.) 
Crammed with pertinent facts and figures, 
JAVITS began to make himself a familiar sight, 
and sound, on upper Broadway and its en- 
virons. For a couple of months, he delivered 
half a dozen speeches a night, often from a 
white truck with a paralyzingly loud ampli- 
fier on it, which became known in the com- 
munity as the Javits Dream Boat. He also 
dropped in at some eight hundred local re- 
tail establishments, none of them funeral 
parlors, where he buttonholed from 5 to 50 
housewives a visit. Having ascertained that 
the district was an exceptionally literate one, 
he spent a mere $25 on cigars but put out 
$300 for pencils, which had his name in- 
scribed on them and which he gave to any- 
body who would take one. All in all, the 
campaign cost around seventy-five hundred 
dollars (twenty-five hundred of which was 
JAVITS’ own money), including such items as 
$106.08 for banners, $326.46 for posters, and 
$35.23 for lollipops that he and his cohorts 
passed out, principally to nonvoters. JAvITs 
smiled at, or gently patted the heads of, 
countless neighborhood children but, accord- 
ing to his recollection of those bustling days, 
did not kiss a single one. “People don’t 
want you to kiss their babies,” he said later. 
“It is insanitary.” 

JAVITS got a couple of lucky breaks in 1946. 
For one thing, the Democrats selected an un- 
inspiring candidate to run against him. 
For another, the non-JAvitrs vote was split 
when the American Labor Party put up a 
man of its own. On top of that, Javits 
identified himself, to the disgust of his oppo- 
nents, as a highly unorthodox kind of Re- 
publican, coming out in favor of the Office 
of Price Administration and against the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and 
declining to give more than lukewarm assist- 
ance to the concurrent campaign for re- 
election being waged by Governor Dewey. 
(JAvits’ relationship with his State’s reigning 
Republican has never been exactly cozy.) 
It is perhaps not quite true that the emer- 
gence of Javits in the Twenty-first District 
was comparable, as one of his more rhapsodic 
admirers has claimed, to a flower’s suddenly 
blooming in a cesspool, but in any event he 
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won by 6,000 votes over his nearest rival, 
notwithstanding the fact that, owing to a 
slip-up on the part of the Board of Elections, 
the name of the Republican candidate for 
Congress in the Twenty-second District er- 
roneously appeared in place of Javits’ on one 
voting machine in the Twenty-first. 

Soon after taking his seat in Congress, in 
January 1947, Javirs established himself as 
a maverick in the Republican herd that then 
constituted the legislative majority. During 
the Eightieth Congress, for example, when 
the Republican leaders in the House advo- 
cated easing up on rent controls, JAvITs 
voted to strengthen them. It pains some 
of the old-guard Republicans to see a man 
dressed in their colors behave every now 
and then, as JAévits does, like one of the op- 
position. “Why are you always against us?” 
a Republican legislator once asked him sor- 
rowfully at a party caucus. Actually, JAviTs 
is not always against the Republicans, but 
when he is with them, it is often only to 
vote on routine legislation. In the Eightieth 
Congress, he sided with the majority of his 
fellow-Republicans about 60 percent of the 
time; in the Eighty-first he has been with 
them only 25 percent of the time—by far 
the most heretical record of any of the Re- 
publican delegation from New York State. 
Tris Coffin, a Washington correspondent, has 
referred to him as “the cross of the GOP,” 
and a member of the Democratic bloc in 
the House said cheerfully, not long ago, “We 
thank God for JAviTs, because in a crucial 
situation we can almost always count on him 
for another vote.” Javits professes to be 
hurt both by the Democrats’ thus taking his 
vote for granted and by the Republicans’ 
viewing him as a distant and eccentric 
cousin. He considers himself a _ perfectly 
bona fide Republican, in the tradition of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Fiorello LaGuardia, and, 
regardless of JAvVIT’s apostasy in 1940, Wendell 
Willkie. 

Javits is not the kind of legislator who 
gets along easily with ciubhouse politicians. 
He prefers dry Martinis to straight bourbon 
and has spoken up on the floor of the House 
in favor of art, throwing in learned refer- 
ences to such esoteric figures as Rembrandt 
and Grandma Moses. The clubhouse boys, 
while respecting his possession of the basic 
political asset, the ability to win elections, 
are leery of such carryings-on and of the 
intensity of his preoccupation with serious 
issues. They cannot comprehend a man who, 
3 years before the scheduled end of the Euro- 
pean recovery program, will make, as JAviTs 
did last year, a 20-minute speech in Congress 
outlining a plan he has conceived all by him- 
self for a post-ERP plan. “Jack don’t fall 
into the category of what the mob calls the 
regular-guy category,” one high-placed old- 
time Republican politician in New York re- 
cently said. “He's too polished and dignified. 
Why, I went to a party at his house once and 
he had artists and scientists there—people 
like that.” Javirs hopes to stick with poli- 
tics, and since being a Representative is an 
uncertain occupation—involving running for 
Office every 2 years—he would like to extend 
his theater of operations. He had hopes of 
doing so by becoming the Fusion candidate 
for mayor last year. When Newbold Morris 
got the designation instead, JAviTs sportingly 
agreed to serve as chairman of hi 


iS Campaign 
committee, undoubtedly figuring that the 


position would help him to get betier ar- 
quainted with the mob and perhaps even in 
time to be accepted as a regular guy. 

In 1948, running for reelection to Con- 
gress, again With both Republican and Lib- 
eral blessing, Javirs had a harder time re- 
taining his seat than he had had getting 
it. The Democrats, recailing how badly 
they had fared 2 years earlier in a three- 
cornered race, joined the American Labor 











Party in putting up Paul O’Dwyer, who not 
only proved to be a forceful candidate iz 
his own right but had the advantage of 
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being the Mayor’s brother. To meet the 
challenge of this formidable adversary, 
JAVITS campaigned even more earnestly than 
he had in 1946. He had innumerable per- 
suasive brochures printed, among them one 
advising voters that the difference between a 
Javits defeat and a Javits victory would be 
the difference between a $50 grocery bill and 
a $10 one, as Well as the difference between 
a tepee in Central Park and a home with a 
wood-burning fireplace and a footstool. He 
went to such trouble to make a special 
appeal to every conceivable voting group 
that he even imported a testimonial from 
George Mardikian, a San Francisco restau- 
rant man with high standingein Armenian- 
American circles, and had copies of it printed 
in Armenian for distribution among the 
few dozen voters in the Twenty-first District 
who could read that language. For voters 
whose reading Was confined to comic books, 
Javits got one up. The climax showed its 
hero, Congressman Javits, bravely disarming 
and soothing an enraged veteran who, on 
the brink of being tossed out of his home, 
had threatened to shoot a marshal trying to 
enforce the eviction order and was holding 
the entire neighborhood at bay. (The inci- 
dent related in the comic book was not 
based on fact, but, as one of Javits’ cam- 
paign workers noted afterward, what inci- 
dents in comic books are?) Javits’ opposi- 
tion aimed a barrage of equally spirited 
literature at him. The American Labor Party 
Was particularly active, claiming that he was 
a crony of Governor Dewey’s, stressing his 
having hobnobbed with bankers, and calling 
him “a Big Business Representative, a dem- 
agogue who poses as a liberal to deceive an 
independent, progressive community.” ‘The 
real JaviITs, withstanding this stream of am- 
munition as stanchly as the comic-book 


Javits had risked the fire of the distraught 
veteran, squeezed out a victory over O’Dwyer 
by less than 2,000 votes. 

What with elections to the House coming 


up every 2 years, its Members who hope 
to stay in it generally make a point of 
keeping themselves, or their names, on dis- 
play as much as possible in their home dis- 
tricts. JAviTs worries so much about his 
legislative responsibilities (he has admitted 
to having once spent a sleepless night brood- 
ing about how he should vote the next day on 
a single amendment) that he isn’t able to 
participate personally as much as he would 
like to in community affairs in northern Man- 
hattan, but he is omnipresent there in spirit, 
In his name, for instance, residents of the 
the Twenty-first are offered free advice on 
rent problems by a dozen politically minded 
lawyers who take turns giving counsel at 
five clubhouses—four Republican and one 
Liberal—in the Twenty-first, a service that 
nearly 5,000 of Javits’ constituents have 
availed themselves of. His name, further- 
more, receives wide institutional circulation. 
He is a trustee of the Jewish Memorial Hos- 
pital, a director of the Manhattan Civic 
Club, an honorary director of the Inwood 
Community Center, an overseer of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, an honorary adviser 
of the Gold Star Window Committee of the 
Temple of the Covenant, and a member of 
the advisory board of Aufbau, a German- 
English weekly that has some 20,000 readers 
in the district and in whose advertising 
columns he has had himself extolled during 
his campaigns as “dein Kandidat.” His 
most enterprising scheme for keeping him- 
self firmly established in the consciousness 
of his constituents has been to send a multi- 
graphed letter twice annually to every one 
of the 90,000 heads of families in the dis- 
trict. In anticipation of this semiannual 
event, Javits makes a long speech on the 
floor of the House, summarizing his legisla- 
tive accomplishments during the previous 
half year. Then, after the speech has ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, he buys 


reprints of it, to send out with his letter, at 
the bargain rate of a third of a cent apiece. 
Even so, and even though he enjoys the use 
of the congressional frank and therefore 
doesn’t have to pay postage on this sort of 
correspondence, it costs him nearly $2,000— 
mostly for having envelopes addressed— 
every time he thus unburdens himself. 

Javits always closes his reports home by 
urging his constituents not to hesitate to call 
on him or write to him any time they are so 
minded. Many of them don’t have to be 
urged. He receives between 50 and 100 let- 
ters daily, and is extremely careful about 
acknowledging, or having some member of 
his staff acknowledge, all of them, except 
those written by crackpots and nonconstitu- 
ents. As a lawmaker of a Nation whose law 
is often word in distant lands, he receives 
in his mail a regular sprinkling of communi- 
cations from Egypt, Argentina, Ireland, Tur- 
key, Yugoslavia, Korea, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
and other regions outside the Twenty-first 
Congressional District. He is also bombarded 
with ponderous tomes bearing the imprima- 
tur of such domestic groups as the National 
Grain Trade Council, the American Near East 
Society, and the Chiefs’ Council of the Tona- 
wanda Band of the Seneca Indians. Many 
organizations with axes to grind put all Con- 
gressmen on their mailing lists and Keep 
them there the year around; others seek out 
the legislative eye, or ear, only when working 
toward some particular end. On the whole, 
Javits has been less pestered by spokesmen 
for special-interest groups than Congressmen 
are often thought to be. “No lobbyist ever 
offered to take me to dinner, or to the thea- 
ter, or get me a girl, or anything,” he said 
the other day. “I guess I have the reputa- 
tion of being unapproachable and pretty 
busy, and well enough off to buy my own 
dinner. When I first came to Washington, 
the lobbyists ignored me because I was con- 
sidered too unimportant to be worth culti- 
vating. Now that I am worth the effort, the 
people know where I stand on things, prac- 
tically the only lobbyists who don't pass me 
up are those who represent idealistic causes, 
and they can’t afford to take me to dinner. 
I usually end up by having to take them to 
dinner.” 

JAviTs is habitually polite to all represent- 
atives of groups who, whether over the 
dinner table or merely in an exchange of 
correspondence, manage to engage his atten- 
tion, since he is well aware how foolish it 
would be for a man in his position need- 
lessly to antagonize the advocates of any 
point of view held by a plural number of 
voters. He is polite even to nonvoters. A 
while ago, along with his colleagues, he was 
subjected to a slew of communications from 
residents of the District of Columbia who, 
whipped into action by the Washington 
Times-Herald, were urging the defeat of leg- 
islation providing that stray dogs in that 
city might be taken from the municipal 
pound and used in medical research. Javits, 
who has a high regard for medical research, 
would undoubtedly have been on the affirm- 
ative side of the matter if it had come to a 
vote, which it didn’t, but he saw no point 
in putting himséif on record any sooner than 
he had to, and in reply to the dog-lovers he 
sent out an artfully equivocal form letter 
that read, “Dear Friend: Thank you for your 
communication with respect to humaneness 
to our good friend, the dog. You may be 
sure that I will have your views very much 
in mind as the bills affecting the subject 
come before us here.” 

Only a fraction of Javits’ mail from home 
contains expressions of sentiment on na- 
tional issues. Most of it consists of appeals 
for help from people who, finding themselves 
in real or fancied difficulties, have hit upon 
the notion of writing to their Congressman 
about them. A sampling of Javits’ corre- 
pondence a while back unearthed a letter 
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from a man who wanted the Government to 
pay him $15,000 compensation forthe over. 
sight of an Army surgeon who had left a 
sponge in his stomach during an operation; 
one from a widower who wanted to find out 
if his wife had owned any war bonds that he 
didn’t know about; one from a laborer who 
had worked on the Panama Canal from 1904 
to 1920 and wanted to collect some money 
he thought he had coming to him through 
a retroactive increase in pay authorized by 
a 1944 act of Congress; one from a manutfac- 
turer of concrete window frames who wanted 
the Federal Housing Administration to show 
an interest in his product; one from a mail 
carrier whose feet hurt and who wanted q 
transfer to the more sedentary position of 
postal clerk; one from an applicant for a 
civil-service rating who wanted an investiga. 
tion made of the fact that he had been 
allowed only an hour and a half to take a 
2-hour exam; and one from a gentleman 
who wanted a Spanish-American War pen- 
sion for himself and, for his three sons a 
commission in the Regular Army, an ap- 
pointment to the Naval Academy, and a 
page’s job in the House. Even if Javirs 
had been eager to assist the prospective page- 
boy, he couldn’t have done much about it, 
As far as patronage is concerned, his personal 
pickings have been very slim. A Republican 
Congressman, and especially a junior one, is 
unlikely these days to get more than a whiff 
of the pork barrel, much less to have a chance 
to dip deep into it. Aside from the six Goy- 
ernment-paid posts on his own staff, Javits 
has had only a couple of plums to dispense, 
neither of them notably juicy. Both were 
$2,400-a-year jobs—a guard’s and an eleva- 
tor operator’s—on the House staff. 

Constituents who want Javits to do some- 
thing for them frequently preface their re- 
quests with some such generality as “Since 
I know that you have but to wave a wand 
to have things happen, I wonder if you—” 
The assumption is false. In only about 25 
percent of the cases in which Javits is in- 
vited to wave a wand is he able to do any- 
thing like what he has been asked to do, a 
circumstance that is carefully taken ac- 
count of in the conduct of his office. Not 
long ago, in the course of transferring a 
young lady from his personal staff to a job 
in his law firm, he explained to her apolo- 
getically that he was shifting her not be- 
cause she lacked industry or efficiency but 
simply because she lacked sufficient warmth 
for the job; it was imperative for a man in 
his position, he went on, to have assistants 
who could give comfort.,and sympathy to the 
75 percent of his constituents for whom no 
more substantial service could be rendered. 
Her successor is a young lady whose “Sorry, 
no dice” is as gentle and soothing as a lul- 
laby. / 

Despite his inability to make the dreams 
of 75 percent of his constituents come true, 
Javits is diligent about going through the 
motions of pleading their causes, however 
lost. When the Federal Government is in- 
volved, he or one of his staff dutifully gets 
in touch with the agency concerned, and 
since all appropriations bills originate in the 
House, the Congressman’s avowal of interest 
almost always results in swift, though se!- 
dom favorable, action. If it is a New York 
State matter—as in the case of a man who 
complained that his son had been discrimi- 
nated against in an examination for State 
prison guards, or in the case of a deposed 
notary public who was anxious to have his 
commission reinstated—Javits usually turns 
it over to a State assemblyman from his 
district with whom he is on cordial terms, 
and who, of course, gets to vote on appro- 
priations for State agencies. Then there are 
constituents who want nothing in partic- 
ular of the Federal or the State Govern- 
ment but, feeling that a congressional bless- 
ing is useful anywhere, beseech Javits to 
furnish them with letters of re.*.mmenda- 








tion for jobs in private industry or with char- 
acter references to supplement their chil- 
dren’s applications for admission to colleges, 
And, finally, there are those who ask for 
tickets to the Army-Navy football game, to 
which, they have heard correctly, Javits is 
allotted 16 seats a year, 8 on each side of the 
field. Javits gets so many requests for these 
from powerful political associates—to say 
nothing of ordinary constituents, who con- 
trol only a single vote—that since becoming 
a Congressman he has attended no Army- 
Navy game himself, 

For all services rendered, and comfort 
and sympathy bestowed, JAvirs expects no 
special thanks from his constituents, except, 
perhaps, votes the next time he may need 
them. Now and then, however, a constituent 
who knows that Javits is still a partner, 
though a largely inactive one, in Javits & 
Javits offers to throw a bit of business his 
way. JAviTs is at liberty to accept such a 
token of gratitude unless it is litigation in- 
yolving the Federal Government, in which 
he may refer his would-be benefactor to 
someone else in the firm but may not touch 
the case himself. Just as his political life 
affects his professional life, so does it affect 
his home life. His wife cannot switch from 
one neighborhood grocer to another, for in- 
stance, without explaining at great and 
mollifying length her reason for making the 
change; grocers, after all, are voters. 

Javirs has been married twice, the first 
time, in 1933, to a daughter of one of the 
Ringling brothers. They were divorced 3 
years afterward. In 1947, he married Marion 
Ann Borris, a young lady 20 years his junior, 
They have two chilaren, a boy and a girl. 
The boy, named Joshua, after the late Rabbi 
Joshua Loth Liebman, who officiated at the 
Javitses’ wedding, was born the day before 
the current session of Congress convened. 
The birth of the girl, named Joy, occurred 
in September 1948, on a day, as it happened, 
when Javirs had scheduled a political tea 
at his home for fifty ladies from his district 
who were working to get him reelected. Mr, 
Javits, exhibiting in fine measure the pa- 
tience required of the wives of Congressmen, 
played hostess most of the afternoon and 
had her baby that night. The Javitses met 
at Fusion Campaign Headquarters in New 
York in the fall of 1945. The then Miss 
Borris, a native of Detroit who wanted to be 
an actress, had taken a campaign job during 
a lull in her theatrical career. They were 
married 2 years later, in spite of the fact 
that one night, early in 1947, when Javits 
had asked Miss Borris out to dinner she had 
to compete for his attention with a delegation 
of Greeks who were trying to persuade him 
to plump for increased aid to their country. 

The Javitses have two homes—a three- 
room apartment in Washington, on the edge 
of Georgetown, and a seven-room apartment 
in New York, at 450 Riverside Drive. Their 
home here is just a few blocks west of that 
of Javirs’ most illustrious constituent, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. Javits is delighted to 
be the general's representative. When 
Eisenhower ascended to the throne of Co- 
jumbia University and to residence on 
Morningside Drive, the Congressman took 
note of the honor that had been conferred 
on his district by saying on the floor of the 
House, “We will try to make him comfortable 
in the Twenty-first and we will try to make 
him very happy. The General’s view of the 
Hudson River and the Palisades, which is 
truly magnificent as seen from our district, 
Will, we believe, make him feel that New York 
can be very beautiful, homelike, and a real 
rest from the labors of war while he under- 
takes the arts of peace.” A friend who had 
read this speech of welcome visited Javits at 
home and, after enjoying the magnificent 
view of the Hudson and the Palisades from 
his window, voiced his doubt that Eisenhower 
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could see either of them from Morningside 
Drive. “Don't quibble,” said Javits. “The 
General can see them from his office any- 
way.” The friend, a real quibbler, later en- 
countered one of Eisenhower’s aides and 
asked about the view of the Hudson and the 
Palisades from the office. ‘“Can’t see either 
one from there,” said the aide. “There are 
too damn many buildings in the way.” 

Every Saturday, barring acts of God or 
Congress, Javits holds open court for his 
constituents in his law offices, to 630 Fifth 
Avenue, in Rockefeller Center. Congressmen 
are granted free office space, when it is avail- 
able, in Federal buildings within their dis- 
tricts, and may take advantage of their pre- 
rogative, but the only eligible buildings in 
the Twenty-first are a couple of overcrowded 
post offices. Javits estimates that it would 
cost him at least $5,000 a year to maintain an 
office in his district, and since the law office is 
already set up, he uses that. On a normal 
Saturday, he may have around 20 appoint- 
ments with constituents, and, inasmuch as 
they often show up in delegations, may re- 
ceive as many as 50 or a hundred of them. It 
is a fairly simple matter for any constituent, 
or group of constituents, to get an appoint- 
ment with him; few businessmen are as read- 
ily accessible to customers as most Congress- 
men are to voters from their districts. 

One recent Saturday, the first of Javits’ 
callers was a colored woman employed by a 
Federal agency, who informed him that her 
supervisor, in making recommendations for 
promotions, had been discriminating against 
her for 8 years because she was a Negro. 
Javits said he would have an investigation 
instituted at once. Then came a Puerto 
Rican, who hoped Javits could arrange to 
have a disability pension he was drawing as a 
result of the Second World War paid to him 
in a lump sum, rather than fn the monthly 
installments he had been getting, so that he 
could start a small business. Javits said 
that he would inquire into the possibili- 
ties but that he was doubtful. Then came 
a naturalized German Jew, who carried on 
alternately and interminably about the re- 
vivification of nazism in Germany and a 
plan he had for mixing alcohol and gasoline 
to take the place of fuel oil. Javirs listened 
to him for 20 minutes, and finally said, “I 
understand, I understand, but what do you 
want me to do?” It turned out the man 
didn’t have anything specific in mind; he 
just wanted to talk to somebody. Then came 
two men who were planning to make a non- 
partisan survey of the state of civil rights ina 
portion of the West Side of Manhattan and 
hoped Javits would be a cochairman, along 
with Representative FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Jr., whose district, the Twentieth, was also 
involved. JAvits said he'd be glad to, and 
asked what ground they proposed to survey. 
From Fifty-ninth Street to One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth, they told him, and Javits pos- 
sibly having in mind the fact that the only 
part of his district to be covered would be a 
stretch from One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
down to One Hundred and Fourteenth Street, 
urged them to extend their northern limit to 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth. “You 
wouldn't want to cut Manhattanville in half, 
would you?” he asked sternly. They agreed 
that that would be an ungallant thing to do, 
and departed. Then came a businessman, 
who during the Second World War had lost 
a consignment of brush bristles in Switzer- 
land. He said the Swiss Government had 
confiscated them and had paid him only a 
fraction of their worth. As a German refugee 
to this country and technically an enemy 
alien he had been helpless at the time, but 
now he was a naturalized American citizen, 
and would Javits please prevail upon the 
State Department to intercede with the 
Swiss, so he could be paid in full? 

“T’ll do what I can,” JAviTs told him. “But 
you must remember that I can’t force the 
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Federal Government to do anything for you. 
I’m only a small part of the Government. All 
I can do is use my influence.” 

“That would be fine,” said his visitor. “And 
I can’t begin to tell you how much I appreci- 
ate your listening to my private troubles. 
I’m sorry to have taken up so much of your 
valuable time.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Javirs. “That’s a Con- 
gressman’s job, That’s my duty.” 





Pioneers Are in Demand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Glenn H. McCarthy, of Texas, at the 
University of Wisconsin: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Men’s Association, 
ladies and gentlemen, I understand this 
occasion is to honor the men of Wisconsin 
who have made some contribution to their 
university community. I congratulate both 
this association and the men so honored. 
I feel humble in the midst of such a mag- 
nificent group. Yet I am without words to 
adequately express my pride in being s6e- 
lected for this address. 

When I Was invited to come to Wisconsin 
for this occasion, I forsaw' another oppor- 
tunity for a bit of Texas bragging. The 
more I learned of your State and this great 
university, however, the more convinced I 
became that such an attempt would be ri- 
diculous. In fact, you have turned the 
tables on me. After my visit here today I 
intend to go home and do some Wisconsin 
bragging. 

Down in Texas we are rather proud when 
we hear patriots refer to our State as the 
last stronghold of democracy. Yet it leaves 
us with a feeling of responsibility and lone- 
liness. Looking over this city, this univer- 
sity, and this wonderful audience, I feel able 
to report back to the great Republic of 
Texas that we have at least one ally in Wis- 
consin, in our determination to fight against 
foreign isms. 

I trust you have heard that we McCarthy’s, 
be we Democrats or Republicans, hold little 
brief for things un-American. 

When your chairman invited me to speak, 
he told my public relations man it was be- 
cause I was a fighter. Until then I had 
hoped that that part of my reputation had 
been localized to Houston, or at least Texas. 

I must admit that my armor is a bit 
soaked with foreign oil imports now and 
they tried to slow doWn the fightin me. But 
in the process I have picked up a few new 
and fancy techniques. 

Seriously, ladies and gentlemen, there is 
an insidious story going around this country 
today. It is the myth that opportunity is a 
thing of the past—that the last frontier has 
been reached. As an American, I resent it. 

That claim is the most absurd lie in this 
world of lies we live in today. The truth is 
that never in the history of mankind has 
there been more opportunity. A hundred 
frontiers exist today where one existed at the 
turn of the century. Opportunity beckons 
every individual who is an individual. It 
cries for men who are men. Once men had 
to seek opportunity. Today opportunity 
seeks men. 
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Pioneers are in demand. Men willing to 
put forth blood, sweat, and tears are scarce. 
The trouble is that men are blind to the real 
facts. They haven’t the sight to see them. 


They are listening to the siren call of pa- 
ernalism ar 


1 the impractical promises of 

m. They sre spending their energies 
ing for something for nothing, mostly 
1 their government. They forget that no 

nent ever gave anything to its people 
it didn’t first take away from the people. 
As in the pioneer days of this Nation, men 
1eed courage, imagination, hard work, and 
rains to make the most of the opportunity 
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t is here. There must be a revival of the 
irit of the pioneer. With that there is no 

t to the progress we can make. 

For man to follow the progress available to 
him he must be of an inventive, Challenging, 
inquiring mind. Today men listen to propa- 
nda from every side and never once ques- 
it. No pioneer ever did the normal 
He kicked out of the routine and 

plunged ahead on his own. 

The pioneering spirit is still around. You 
see it in men fighting for an education. It 
is recorded in the success stories of the day. 
Those who want opportunity bad enough to 
make the necessary sacrifices will find it in 
America. 

The political philosophy laid down by the 
founding fathers of America unleashed the 
creative energies of millions of men and wo- 
men. Under the Old World method there was 
no freedom of thought or action. That is 
still true in most of the world outside of the 
United States today. 

Americans have more of this world’s goods 
than all of the rest of the 2,000,000,000 peo- 
ple.on earth today. With a scant 7 per- 
cent of the world population we have created 
more wealth than the others combined be- 
cause we are free to act as individuals. 

The answer to this is that man, in Amer- 
ica, has been given the incentive to progress, 
Incentive is the father of initiative. In- 
ceritive to live in peace, to live as free men 
and women, to worship as we choose, and to 
profit from our individual efforts. These are 
the things that give America the drive that 
has led us to the leadership of the world. 

Ladies and gentlemen, what I am about to 
say tonight may seem strange to ycu. But 
I suppose that you expected a strange man 
in a strange country to bring you a new 
message. 

I have spoken of opportunity. I believe it 
presupposes certain responsibilities, one of 
which is to defend it. I see a danger to our 
Nation today. It is a danger not only to the 
initiative and the opportunity we enjoy as 
Americans, it is a threat to the entire do- 
mestic economy of the United States. 

You live in a part of the country where 
there is no oil industry, or at least no oil 
production. You cannot be expected to rec- 
ognize the menace of foreign oil imports at 
a time when exports have been drastically 
reduced. 

It wil! be difficult for you to understand my 
contention that the American economy is 
basically an oil economy, unless I explain 
myself. 

I have spoken of the tremendous progress 
this country has made ‘in less than 200 
years. Let me remind you that the greater 
part of the industrial progress of this 
country has been made in the last 50 
years. It is my contention that without the 
oil industry that would have been unlikely. 
We are living in the automobile age and the 
air age. Without our modern oil industry, 
brought about by independent wildcatters, 
there would have been no such ages, Spindle 
p, a salt dome along the Gulf coast of 
xas, gave birth to the modern oil indus- 
ry. It would have been either there or 

mewhere else. It had tocome. But it took 
American initiative and incentive to bring it 
about. That discovery not only made the 
bile possible. It made it necessary, 
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Prior to Spindle Top, the oil industry was 
merely an illumination and lubrication 
business. 

With that discovery, man’s imagination 
in this country was fired anew. In its wake 
came hundreds of new oil discoveries, most 
of them by wildcatters. In its wake came 
new demands on the steel industry, the 
transportation industry, and the automo- 
bile industry was born. New interest in 
aviation was inspired. New energies were 
unleashed under our freedom. Here was 
created an industry that America could call 
its own—men of vision and courage, un- 
afraid of hard work, developed a know-how 
that until today no other nation on earth 
possesses. That know-how is how we search 
for, drill, and produce oil wells. It is our 
own American industry. The spirit of that 
industry has permeated every other indus- 
try in this land today. Petroleum has aided 
magnificently in winning two world wars. 
It is the greatest bulwark we have standing 
between us and the threat of world com- 
munism today. 

Yet, at this very hour six oil companies 
out of more than 35,000 operating in this 
country are pursuing a policy which threat- 
ens the life of the entire domestic oil in- 
dustry, if not our national economy itself. 

Those six oil companies are importing 
almost a million barrels of foreign petroleum 
and petroleum products into this country 
every day. 

Independent producers of oil find most of 
the new reserves. Without new reserves 
America would some day be confronted with 
a serious oil shortage. With independents 
active, none of us will ever see the day when 
this country is without oil for peace or war. 
Wildcatters keep searching when the major 
executives decide it is too risky. They rush 
in where angels fear to tread. For every 
Wildcatters keep searching when the major 
dry holes. They are like the slot machine 
players. You hear of only those who hit 
the jackpots. Those who feed the kitty 
without any return are anonymous. Even 
the jackpot winners usually sit around and 
put back all of their winnings, plus what 
they came with. It is the occasional wise 
player who walks away with a little profit. 
Carrying the comparison a little further, 
when the odds are set highest, the play is 
the hottest. Reduce the odds and the play 
cools off. Eliminate the chance to win and 
only the idlers seeking amusement stay 
around. 

No major oil company finds much new oil 
in this country. Yet this country constantly 
depends on new discoveries. It is necessary 
for the domestic oil industry to remain 
strong, virile, and prosperous if the inde- 
pendent is not to be destroyed. 

My objection to this foreign import policy 
is that we are importing 26 percent more 
oil than we imported in 1948, while we are 
exporting 23 percent less than we exported 
the same year. While I have no objection 
to normal imports, I think they should be 
balanced with exports. I am not urging leg- 
islation to restrict imports, I am hoping the 
President of the United States will call these 
six or seven company heads to his office and 
appeal to their patriotism and their business 
statesmanship. 

Two years ago the Commerce Department 
had the power to curtail exports 20 percent 
without legislation. Today we can curtail 
imports without legislation. Legislation will 
come as surely as the importers continue 
their unprincipled practice. A_ practice 
which benefits 6 or 7 out of 35,000 operators 
in this country. 

And that practice is not hurting the do- 
mestic oil industry alone. The coal miners 
and operators, the railway workers and rail- 
roads which transport our oil and coal also 
suffer. American labor in all fields has suf- 
fered because of this selfish, unwise policy. 
Because of foreign oil imports alone, one 
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coal mine in Pennsylvania closed the other 
day throwing 1,200 miners out of work 
permanently. 

It is not often that I am prone to single 
out any one man or any one department of 
our Government, but in this case I will, 1 
do so because in the Interior Department the 
independent oilman seems to have a sym. 
pathetic friend. And in the Senate of the 
United States, as well as the House of Repre. 
sentatives, he has many champions, But I 
would like to answer a few remarks made 
recently by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. 

This State Department spokesman, Mr, 
Willard L. Thorp, claimed that he was stat. 
ing the -administration’s policy on foreign 
oil imports. It is my understanding, how. 
ever, that he might not have reflected ex. 
actly that. Although he pointedly denied 
it in advance in his article, he demonstrated 
very little regard for the domestic oil in. 
dustry. He did admit his interest in foreign 
oil. Your Senator McCarTHyY says the State 
Department is full of subversives. I'm not 
in a position to argue that point. I will 
say that it is shot through with ignorance 
of our national economy, and I think that 
is as bad. 

I have contended that war with Russia is 
inevitable because democracy and commu- 
nism cannot live under the same sun. The 
Communists refuse to let us live in peace. 
I believe that as soon as we have Ceveloped 
oil along the Persian Gulf sufficiently to 
power the Russian planes and tanks, along 
with that oil they already have, we will see 
the outbreak of war. Mr. Thorp gives me a 
new fear. I gather from his statement that 
war might even come over a fight for the 
$18,000,000,000 of American money invested 
in that area, as well as the $260,000,000,- 
000 in potential profits. It is bad enough 
for a peace-loving country to be forced into 
a war to defend itself against aggression and 
to protect our way of life. It is a much 
worse thing to be forced into a war to defend 
foreign investments that should never have 
been made and billions in profits that will 
accrue to six or seven major oil corporations. 

I am not suggesting that it happened, but 
merely hoping that there has been no com- 
mitment on the part of our State Depart- 
ment to protect those investments and 
profits. Mr. Thorp had a lot to say about 
the thousands of stockholders in the major 
importing companies. He thinks they are 
entitled to the profits to be gathered there. 
What will happen to their profits here? 

I wonder if he was around when the Mexi- 
can Government arbitrarily expropriated the 
properties of American oil companies back 
in the middle thirties. That could happen 
in the Arabian area. 

He was very careful to point out how much 
these oil companies were promoting the 
American way of life and free enterprise— 
more so, he said, than by any governmental 
actions. I know little of governmental ac- 
tions in foreign countries. I do know these 
companies engage in the exploitation of for- 
eign property by hiring natives at un-Ameri- 
can slave wages. They make deals for land 
with the kings instead of common lani- 
owners. They pay tax pittances, if any at 
all, that are of no benefit to ordinary citi- 
zens. They produce wells at the frightful 
rate of 10,000 to 15,000 barrels a day. Then 
they bring their ill-gotten product back here 
to destroy a decent, economy-building in- 
dustry like the American domestic oil in- 
dustry. That may be the democratic way 
and free enterprise Mr. Thorp knows. It 
isn’t the way I know them. 

This State Department official contend 
that increased oil imports offer no thr 
to our domestic economy. I hold that tl 
supplanting of domestic oil with foreis! 
oil is not only hurting the domestic econ 
omy but that it threatens the life of 
domestic oil-producing industry, which 
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of prime importance in peace and vital to 
our freedom in war. Any serious weaken- 
ing, actual or threatened, to an industry so 
vitally essential as the oil-producing indus- 
try is a matter acutely affecting our national 
security and our expanding peacetime 
economy. 

What conclusion is to be drawn from 
hese statements that the State Depart- 
vent backs a policy of continued heavy im- 
orts by these big companies? Either the 
Jepartment is pursuing its policy regard- 
less of the harmful effect of this domestic 
industry and the interests of our Nation, 
or that it has blinded itself to these effects. 

Foreign oil, Mr. Thorp wrote, can be a 

reat benefit to us in the next war. How? 
That is the question any man with common 

isé is bound to ask. I doubt that we 
could get the oil out of the wells in Vene- 
zuela But it is a definite fact, beyond the 
slightest question, that Russia would take 
over the Persian Gulf fields in the first hours 
of war No military mind in the world 
questions this fact. 

Had this Nation been dependent on foreign 
oil in the last two wars it would have lost 
both of them. It will be more dependent 
on domestic oil in the next war. Because 
of the submarine warfare in World War II, 
let me remind you that our tankers could 
not move safely from Gulf of Mexico ports 
to the eastern seaboard. We were forced 
to build a tremendous pipeline, known as 
the Big Inch, to transport 80 percent of our 
oil to points in the East. As the war ended 
it had become recognized that a pipeline 
to the west coast was equally essential. 

Earlier I spoke of opportunity. I think 
there should be plenty for men with in- 
tegrity, brains, and loyalty in our State 
Department. 

Is oil a wartime essential to our national 
security? Who doesn’t recall Patton’s armies 
in the Battle of the Bulge when tanks and 
all motorized equipment was grounded for 
days while men fought for their lives? How 
short is the memory of the gentlemen of 
the State Department? In whom are they 
interested? 

Before you get the idea that I am attack- 
ing others for what I would do myself had 
I the opportunity, I'd like to make one thing 
clear. I have had foreign oil opportunities. 
I have had them in the Middle Enst, in Mexi- 
co, in Canada, in Venezuela, and in the Ar- 
gentine. This is a matter of principle with 
me. I avoided those offers for the very reason 
I am opposing foreign development with 
American dollars and American know-how 
today. 

There may be a day when it rvill be reason- 
able for us to venture into foreign fields but 
that day is not on the horizon at present. 
It will be the day when we know we have 
heard the last roar of belligerent guns, and 
the day when we know such oil is necessary 
to preserve democracy and our free enterprise. 

Ladies and gentlemen, tonight we seek 
pioneers, pioneers in the shaping of American 
public opinion. I have said there are new 
opportunities and new frontiers. You will 
find the new frontiers at the four corners of 
the earth where our fighting men have gone 
in search of peace. They went forth to bring 
the fruits of our inventive and manufactur- 
ing genius to all mankind. They went out 
to defend our way of life on the one hand 
and on the other to create new frontiers of 
thought. 

Today we see the iron curtain moving closer 
and closer to us. We know we have yet an- 
other fight on our hands. We hope the world 
can be made safe for democracy. 

There must be an aroused and indignant 
public opinion. It is my purpose tonight to 
awaken you ladies and gentlemen and make 
you aroused and indignant. 

I implore you to use your God-given rights 
as free men and women and give thought to 
the important problems of the day. 

I thank you. 
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Unemployment Among Middle-Aged 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following statement: 


Congressman DaNntet J. Fioop today in a 
statement to the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives, considering 
the problems of unemployment with rela- 
tion to the Social Security Acé, stated: 

“Mr. Chairman, one of the most serious 
problems within the over-all problem of un- 
employment is the ameunt of unemployment 
among the middle-aged workers who are con- 
sidered ‘bad pension risks.’ 

“This is not only a problem for private 
business but it is a problem demanding the 
alert and detailed attention of the various 
governmental agencies concerned With this 
type of economic difficulty. I feel that it is an 
extremely important and very delicate socio- 
logical problem which should not be associ- 
ated with any unsound or destructive eco- 
nomic scheme attempting to repair a wheel 
within a wheel. 

“I sit in my cffice in Wilkes-Barre every 
day that Iam home and listen to the pleas of 
hundreds of able-bodied men without work. 
I feel that I am qualified especially to speak 
on this subject, Mr. Chairman, because of 
the fact that I represent a district which is 
one of the most.acutely distressed areas in 
the Nation, insofar as male unemployment is 
concerned, of all ages. 

“My interviews with these groups of men 
have brought to my attention the tragic case 
of the joblesg man of 45, who is too young 
to retire, and too old to find a job. 

“This may be a strange sermon for me to 
preach in view of the fact that in my dis- 
trict it is almost impossible to find a job for 
anybody, but I shall give this committee the 
benefit of my considerable experience with 
men of all age groups in their quest for em- 
ployment. 

“Certainly, the executives of the modern 
American business world should revamp and 
reexamine their hiring and firing policies and 
preach the gospel of intelligence into the 
ears of their personnel people. Today there 
is being built up a new scrap pile of human 
beings and this is a disgraceful and unneces- 
sary economic waste. 

“There is no doubt that advancing age 
is a handicap to any man looking for a job. 
And in these days of rapidly developing pen- 
sion plans the middle-aged job seeker is 
looked upon as a bad pension risk largely 
because the bookkeeping people in the actu- 
ary’s Office are ready to complain that his 
age messes up their scheme in a plant where 
employees retire at a given age. 

“I think the time is right for American 
business to tackle the problem itself to see 
whether or not the problem can be solved 
by American business ingenuity, but this 
much must follow, Mr. Chairman, that if 
American business refuses or fails on this 
matter, then the Government, whether you 
like it or not, must step in and see if a solu- 
tion is possible. 

“A new slogan should be injected into the 
whole field of employer-employee relation- 
ship; that is, that a man’s age must not be 
held against him. Modern business think- 
ing and employmenié rules should be exam- 
ined to conform with the knowa physical 
and economic facts, that in this year of our 
Lord 1950 the middle-aged man is not ready 
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for the scrap heap, physically or mentally. 
“This will not prevent the hiring of 
younger men and should in no way inter- 
fere with such a program. With the increase 
of our population and the development of 
our economy generally, ways and means 
must be found for the development of Ameri- 
can industry to absorb the abilities and ex- 
perience of every man who wants to work.” 





Ireland Must Be United 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker under 
leave granted me, I am including my 
statement that Ireland must be united, 
which is part of the record of proceed- 
ings before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. My statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to speak against the present 
partition of Ireland, and to ask that your 
committee give favorable consideration to 
the legislation now before you. I introduced 
House Resolution 529, which was referred to 
you. However, I am interested in the final 
result, and am in favor of any measure 
which would assist the people of Ireland 
to establish their complete independence. 

We Know that during the First World 
War, Great Britain gave a guaranty to Ire- 
land that immediately after the war the 
people of Ireland could have a free election. 
When the election was held in 1918—the 
people in Ireland voted 4 to 1 for complete 
independence. Thereafter, England by 
threats and force, did all she could to cause 
the people to rescind their vote. When 
these attempts proved futile, she brazenly 
broke her promise and kept a stranglehold 
on the six northeastern counties—allowing 
Ireland to keep 26 counties in southern Ire- 
land. For this breach of faith, there is no 
excuse. 

The Irish people today are asking that 
a free election be held in all of Ireland to 
determine whether or not it shall be one 
united country. Ireland’s right to take her 
place as an undivided nation in the world’s 
family of nations is denied her because of 
England's tyranny and oppression. Ireland 
must be given the opportunity to settle, by 
a majority vote of her people, how she wishes 
to be governed. She must be given a chance 
to free herself from the rule of any foreign 
power. 

We cannot forget the contributions of the 
Irish to our own Nation in its fight for free- 
dom and democracy. They gave of their lives 
and efforts in our struggle for independ- 
ence—and they have never failed to carry 
their share of the burdens of any nation 
when democracy was at stake. We owe it 
to the people of Ireland to assure them that 
we believe in independence for them too— 
and that we sincerely believe they should be 
allowed to govern themselves. We will prove 
our sincerity when we demand that the par- 
tition of Ireland must be removed. There is 
no question that a free plebiscite would re- 
sult in a united Ireland. Then, Ireland 
would be enabled to join the Atlantic Pact, 
which in turn would be an advantage to Ire- 
land, Great Britain, and the United States, 
from the standpoint of defense. 

I urge your committee to help us fulfill our 
duty to Ireland, and to report favorably the 
necessary measure looking toward the end 
of Ireland’s partition and aiding unification. 
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Labor Sees the Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, I 
include therein a statement er release by 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers on the question of public 
power. 

This organization realizes that if Gov- 
ernment takes the place of private in- 
dustry and private investment that their 
interests will be jeopardized. This or- 
ganization of workers has taken the 
same position that I have maintained 
through the years and since my service 
in Congress in regard to public power. 

Government controls the rivers and 
their potential power. For this reason, 
it is proper that the Federal Govern- 
ment should build the power dams or 
any other dam by which electric energy 
is generated as a byproduct. 

My opposition has been and is now to 
the transmission and disposition of such 
power in direct competition with private 
investment and private enterprise, in 
many instances already serving the areas 
affected. 

If the philosophy of public ownership 
is so desirable and is carried to other 
activities, we shall soon have a Govern- 
ment patterned after the Russian idea. 
I am bitterly opposed to it and every 
loyal American should be opposed to 
such a principle. 

The statement included herewith 
should be read hy every Member of Con- 
gress. It reflects sound American prin- 
ciples. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
WoORKERS ENDORSES THE ACTION AND POLICY 
OF INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT D. W. Tracy 
IN OPPOSING PUBLIC OWNERSHIP TREND IN 
THE Evecrric LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 
In the interests of the commonweal there 

is no more pressing need than provision 

for flood control, irrigation, navigation, and 
the prevention of soil erosion. 

By reason of geography and the topography 
of the land such provision and prevention is 
necessarily and inescapably within the realm 
of Federal obligation, 

In the fulfillment of such obligation cur 
Federal Government properly conceived the 
idea of utilizing hydro power for the purpose 
of generating electricity as a byproduct of 
soil conservation and irrigation. The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL, heartily endorsed and diligently sup- 
ported the idea 

However, in the interval since the inaugu- 
ration of this program there have been de- 
veloped and instituted procedures engen- 
dered by a false concept of the fundamentals 
of Americanism. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
was brought into being for the purpose of 
facilitating the transmission of electricity 
into rural sections. Under the Government 
power program, however, the facilitating in- 
tent has been substituted for by a plan in- 
volving what could well be and assumes all 
the aspects of the first step in the evolution 
of governmental ownership of the genera- 


tion, transmission, and sale of electricity to 
the individual consumers. Under this pro- 
gram the operations of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration combined with the 
functioning of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, and the Army 
engineers, have extended the scope of the 
program to a point that threatens peril to 
legitimate free enterprise. 

The scope of the program now embraces 
the generation of electricity by power other 
than that procured through irrigation and 
flood control, steam as an instance; the dis- 
tribution of electric power and the sale of 
electric power in direct competition with pri- 
vately owned electric utility companies. 

The Rural Electrification Administration, 
through its financing of cooperatives, has 
proceeded to the extent of using public 
moneys supplied by the taxpayers for the 
building of electric transmission lines paral- 
lel to existing privately owned distribution 
systems. The progress of this procedure is 
such as to clearly indicate complete dupli- 
cation of transmission facilities in competi- 
tion that can only lead to extermination of 
private utility companies. Such complete 
extermination has been accomplished in the 
State of Tennessee and is rapidly approaching 
completion in the State of South Carolina 
and is making rapid progress in the State of 
Nebraska. 

In pursuing the above policy the Rural 
Electrification Administration has lowered 
the quality of work standards and ignored 
the rights of electrical workers to bargain 
collectively. 

The resulting situation is anomalous in- 
deed. In the first instance while the funda- 
mental policies of the Federal Government 
champion the rights of labor to organize and 
bargain collectively, the Administration of 
the Rural Electrification completely ignores 
these rights of labor. In the second instance 
one branch of Government is engaged in the 
prosecution of trusts and combines on the 
premise that the operation of such trusts is 
inimical to the common weal. At the same 
time a department of the Government is 
nurturing a governmental monopoly of the 
generation, distribution, and sale of the 
greatest power man has mastered for in- 
dustrial production, home necessities, and 
public convenience. 

The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers does not raise its voice on 
the subject of public power in behalf of 
private companies or their management. We 
have met the abuses of power by these com- 
panies in the past and have achieved sub- 
stantial correction. Today 90 percent of the 
workers in the privately owned electric light 
and power industry are covered by union 
contracts and the IBEW itself represents 
more than 75 percent of the organized em- 
ployees in this industry. 

The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers raises its voice on the subject 
of public power at this time in the interest 
of organized labor in the electric light and 
power industry. The subtle transformation 
of the Government program from the proper 
purposes of providing power as a byproduct 
of the initial program and of furnishing a 
“yardstick” for private utilities has reached 
the stage where it threatens free enterprise 
in this industry. We support free enter- 
prise not only in our capacity as citizens of 
the United States but also in our capacity as 
representatives of organized labor. The in- 
crease in the area of Government and quasi- 
Government ownership operation in utilities 
necessarily carries with it a decrease in the 
area of freedom for labor as well as other 
groups. 

Labor cherishes its right to bargain collec- 
tively for wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions. It fights the abrogation of such rights 
whether in the form of antilabor laws or 
in the more complicated form of transferring 
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their status to employees of the Government 
without any rights to bargain collectively or 
otherwise exercise their economic strength. 

The International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers has had drastic experience with 
the effect on its interests resulting from the 
transfer of utilities from private to public 
or quasi-public ownership. 

In a recent case where the ownership of 
a utility was transferred to a municipality 
the IBEW was deprived of collective bargain- 
ing rights by an order of the court even 
though the majority of voters of the munic- 
ipality had enacted an ordinance requiring 
their officials to bargain with the union. 

Labor does not choose to have its welfare 
determined by the administrative orders of 
Government officials no matter how well-in. 
tentioned they may purport to be. 

Under fascism, nazism, and communism 
the people work for the State. Under the 
policies inaugurated by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration those employed on elec- 
trical properties work for the Government 
under the guise of cooperatives. It is a dis- 
tinction without a difference. 

That the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has been cognizant of 
these developments for some time was indi- 
cated by its expressed concern in 1948, when 
its international president, D. W. Tracy, in 
an address before the members of the Edison 
Electric Institute, in the course of his re- 
marks said: 

“I would not be talking heart to heart in 
a nranner consistent with my expressed de- 
sire in my earlier remarks if I did not say: 
we need and must have more democracy in 
Government and more democracy in busi- 
ness with less Government interference in 
business and in labor. In an effort to pre- 
vent possible misunderstanding of my state- 
ment I emphasize the fact that the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
endorses, advocates, ind defends the profit 
system. Call it capitalism if you will but 
the fact remains the system is an element 
of Americanism because it is the economic 
system of our land and has contributed to 
the higher standard of living in this country 
which at once becomes the envy and the 
hope of common people in foreign lands.” 

The international executive council of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers today endorsed the action of Inter- 
national President Tracy and unanimously 
subscribed to this public release in defense 
of freedom of labor, in defense of freedom 
of legitimate enterprise, and in defense of 
freedom of cooperation between both to the 
benefit of the commonweal through safe- 
guarding the elements of Americanism, 
against assault, by authoritarian or State 
power on the liberties that have identified 
America as the country where labor has an 
effective voice in the establishment of con- 
ditions of its employment. 


Jefferson Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered before United Daughters of the 
Confederacy by Congressman ARTHUR 
WiwnsTEaD, United States Capitol, Stat- 
uary Hall, Saturday, June 3, 1950: 


Madame Chairman, members of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, ladies and 
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gentlemen, our meeting here today is 
prompted by our desire to pay tribute to a 
ereat American, a citizen of Mississippi and 
the South and a leading figure of all time 
in this great Republic. Jefferson Davis, the 
first, last, and only president of the Con- 
federacy, was no doubt misunderstood and 
criticized more by those who did not know 
the facts, or who cared nothing for the 
facts, than probably any other American. 
There were those who held Jefferson Davis 
responsible for the secession of the Southern 
States and also for the War Between the 
States, but the record does not so reveal. 
The record shows that he fought for the 
right of the States to secede under the Con- 
stitution, but never advocated that they do 
so. The record also shows that after the 
Southern States did secede he remained loyal 
to them because of his belief that they were 
acting according to their constitutional 
rights. 

In an address delivered by Bishop A. Gallo- 
way at the University of Mississippi, June 3, 
1908, he had this to say: “Mr. Davis had his 
limitations, and was not without his measure 
of human faults and frailties; but he also 
had extraordinary gifts and radiant virtues 
and a brilliant genius that rank him among 
the mightiest men of the centuries. He 
made mistakes, because he was mortal, and 
he excited antagonisms because his convic- 
tions were stronger than his tactful graces; 
but no one who knew him, and no dispas- 
sionate student of his history, ever doubted 
the sincerity of his great soul or the absolute 
integrity of his imperial purpose. Let us, on 
his anniversary day, learn some patriotic les- 
sons from the life history of this greatest 
Mississippian. Jefferson Davis began his life 
well. He had a clean boyhood, with no 
tendency to vice or immorality. That was 
the universal testimony of neighbors, teach- 
ers, and fellow students. He grew up a 
stranger to deceit and a lover of the truth. 
He formed no evil habits that he had to 
correct, and forged upon himself no chains 
that he had to break. His nature was as 
transparent as the light that shone about 
him; his heart as open as the soft skies that 
xent in benediction over his country home; 
and his temper as sweet and cheery as the 
limpid stream that made music in its flow 
through the neighboring fields and forests.” 

Jefferson Davis had an accomplished war 
record in the defense of the United States. 
He served in many and varied capacities. 
As a Member of the Senate, in the opinion 
of many, he served at a time when no doubt 
the Senate was composed of more outstand- 
ing and able Senators than at any other 


time. With such men as John C. Calhoun, 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Stephen A. 
Douglas, and many others, he was described 


at that time as “eloquent among the most 
eloquent in debate,” and worthy to be the 
premier at any council table of American 
statesmen. The historian Prescott pro- 
nounced him “the most accomplished” Mem- 
ber of the body. Senator Henry Wilson of 
I achusetts afterward spoke of him as 

he clear-headed, practical, dominating 
Davis.” 

Jefferson Davis was sincerely and unfalter- 
ingly devoted to the doctrine of State sover- 
eignty and all the practical questions which 
grew out of this doctrine. He held stead- 
fastly to the fundamental fact that the Union 
Was composed of separate, independent, sov- 
ereign States, and that all Federal power 
was delegated, specifically limited, and clear- 

defined. He never lost sight of the fact 
that the Articles of Confederation declared 
that “each State retain its sovereignty, free- 
dom and independence, and every power, 
Jurisdiction and right, which is not by this 
Confederation expressly delegated to the 
United States in Congress assembled,” and 
that this principle was transferred intact to 
the Constitution itself. Jefferson Davis stood 
On the doctrine that one function of sover- 


eignty was the right to withdraw from a 
compact, if occasion demanded. Quoting 
again from Bishop Galloway: “Jefferson 
Davis’ farewell to the United States Senate, 
in which he had so long towered as a com- 
manding figure, and where he had rendered 
his country such distinguished service, was 
one of the most dramatic and memorable 
scenes in the life of that historic Chamber. 
Mississippi, by solemn ordinance, and in the 
exercise of her sovereign right, had severed 
her relation with the Union, and he, as her 
representative, must make official announce- 
ment of the fact, surrender his high com- 
mission, and return home to await the fur- 
ther orders of his devoted people. It was a 
supreme—a fateful hour—in our country’s 
history. The hush of death fell upon the 
Chamber when Jefferson Davis arose. The 
trusted leader, and authoritative voice of 
the South, was about to speak, and an anx- 
ious Nation was eager to hear. Every Sena- 
tor was in his seat, Members of the House 
stood in every available place, and the gal- 
leries were thronged with those whose faces 
expressed the alternating hopes and fears of 
their patriotic hearts. The fate of a Nation 
seemed to hang upon that awful hour. 

“Pale, sad of countenance, weak in body 
from patriotic grief and loss of sleep, evi- 
dently under the strain of sacred, sup- 
pressed emotion, and yet with the calmness 
of fixed determination and settled convic- 
tion, the majestic Senator of Mississippi 
stood hesitant for a moment in painful si- 
lence. The natural melancholy in his face 
had a deeper tinge as if the shadow of his 
country’s sorrow had been cast upon it. His 
good wife, who witnessed the fateful scene 
and felt the oppressive burden that almost 
crushed the brave heart of her great hus- 
band, said that had he been bending over 
his bleeding father, needlessly slain by his 
countrymen, he could not have been more 
pathetic and inconsolable. At first there 
was a slight tremor in his speech, but as he 
proceeded his voice recovered its full, flute- 
like tones and rang through the Chamber 
with its oldtime clearness and confident 
strength. But there was no note of defi- 
ance, and he spoke no word of bitterness or 
reproach. He was listened to in profound 
silence. Hearts were too sad for words and 
hands too heavy for applause. Many eyes, 
unused to weeping, were dimmed with tears. 
And when he closed with these solemn 
words, there was a sense of unutterable sor- 
row in the entire assembly. ‘Mr. President 
and Senators, having made the announce- 
ment which the occasion seemed to me to 
require, it only remains for me to bid you a 
final adieu.’” 

Jefferson Davis returned to his Lome in 
Mississippi. He did not seek nor desire the 
leadership of the Confederacy, which was 
thrust upon him by unanimous vote, and 
from which the people who knew of his 
great and outstanding abilities and who 
trusted his leadership, refused to release 
him. He, therefore, felt constrained to ac- 
cept the Presidency and the responsibilities 
of the office. The South felt that peace with 
two governments was better than a union 
of discordant States. Horace Greeley himself 
said: “If the cotton States shall decide that 
they can do better out of the Union than 
in it, we insist on letting them go in peace.” 

Aware of the possibility for war, the South- 
ern States seceded without the least prep- 
aration for it. There were no guns, no 
establishments for their manufacture or re- 
pair, no soldiers or vessels had been pro- 
vided in preparation for war, either offensive 
or defensive. The South’s desire was to live 
in peace and friendship with their late con- 
federates, and did all they possibly could to 
accomplish this end. We all know now that 
many sincere and outstanding leaders in our 
Nation, from both the North and South, 
earnestly sought some method by which their 
differences might be recognized and settled 
without conflict. Yet, because of agitators, 
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radicals, and propaganda by unscrupulous 
persons, the dreadful conflict resulted. It 
was only when the Federal Fleet set out for 
Fort Sumter that the realization came to the 
South that war was upon them. We can all 
see now that had the truth been known and 
understood as to the intent and purpose of 
such leaders as Jefferson Davis, and other 
southern leaders, as well as some of the 
northern leaders who sought a peaceful so- 
lution, this tragic war would never have 
occurred. 

Thus today every true American, from both 
North and South, should appreciate this 
great United States of ours and our form of 
Government, which we must retain. The 
southern boys have volunteered for service 
in the two wars of this generation as freely, 
if not more so, than have the boys in any 
section of the country. They have bravely 
fought in defense of the flag of the United 
States of America and for the protection of 
peace-loving people everywhere. Today, 
with the cold war raging, with communism 
spreading in every area of the world, with 
some in our own midst, it behooves each of 
us to be tolerant and understanding of each 
other’s problems and to keep a united Amer- 
ica. With atomic bombs, the possibility of 
H-bombs, and other modern methods of war- 
fare, it is absolutely essential that we keep 
ourselves united and strong. It is sad in- 
deed that in these crucial times we have some 
people who would stir up racial strife and 
prejudice and hatreds and divide our people 
in order to perpetuate themselves politically 
and for other selfish purposes. Many of us 
today believe in State sovereignty, in the 
constitutional processes of government, and 
that States can better regulate their own 
problems, in many cases, than can the Fed- 
eral Government. We believe it essential 
that these principles be retainer’ if our Na- 
tion is to stand. 

We have understanding, appreciation, and 
cooperation in the Southern States today. 
We recognize our differences and our probe 
lems and we believe in solving such differ« 
ences and problems in a peaceful and honor- 
able way. We find agitators today as we 
found them in previous years, who would 
divide and conquer, who would stir up strife 
and turmoil. There are those who advocate 
the so-called civil rights program, including 
FEPC, with the might of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be used to enforce social change. 
Surely we oppose the efforts of these agita- 
tors who are trying to stir up trouble in our 
section of the country where we have lived 
peacefully as two races for these many years. 
There is not much difference in the opinions 
of honest people in the North and South 
who want to promote the welfare of all our 
people, work toward a better understanding 
and improve the economic conditions of the 
Negro in both sections. However, there are 
those of us who believe firmly that these 
problems can better be solved by local peo- 
ple, rather than by Federal legislation—much 
of which we of the Southern States believe 
to be unconstitutional. 

It is indeed strange that the great mass 
of those who advocate such legislation as 
FEPC, and other measures directed toward 
the South, come from sections of the coun- 
try where there is more discrimination than 
is practiced in the South. Sections, other 
than the South, have more subversive groups, 
more Communists, more agitators, more ra- 
cial prejudice and discrimination than 
there is anywhere in the South. The South 
was one of the most poverty-stricken areas, 
after the War Between the States, that 
could be found anywhere, yet there has 
never been any place of communism in the 
South. We had no Marshall plan, we had no, 
ECA, we had no financial support from the 
Federal Government, but in many cases we 
had Federal interference. Our forefathers 
had a will to do and a willingness to work 
and so built a great segment of this Nation. 
With brave hearts they worked. Men and 
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women, with common understanding and 
mutual agreement, labored together for the 
betterment of all the people. We feel that 
they worked well in spite of few tools with 
which to work, with little or no capital. 
These fine people of our beloved Southland 
have through the years developed a splendid 
area, an area of industrial progress and 
agricultural advancement. In the last 20 
years we have made more progress than any 
section of the Nation. 

Today, at a time when much of the Na- 
tion’s energies and efforts are being used to 
hold back communism abroad and to weed 
communism out of Government at home, we 
do not have to worry about eommunism in 
the South. 

Today, as in the days of Jefferson Davis, 
we are faced with problems caused by those 
who would destroy constitutional processes. 
Ne would not have armed conflict, but by 
every peaceful and constitutional means at 
h: nd, those of us in Congress, those in every 
walk of life must band ourselves together 
to oppose those who would destroy local 
self-government, those who would create an 
all-powerful national state, which, through 
the use of Federal force, would control the 
individual, destroy his initiative. Though 
such movements are offered in the name of 
liberty, it is the same thing that has led 
to the dictatorships sbroad and would even- 
tually destroy our great Nation at home. 
Many of us are making the fight against 
such programs. We are striving in every way 
to protect local self-government. We believe 
that if the American people can be made 
aware of these dangers, these problems can 
be solved and free people will continue to 
run their own affairs. Today, as we honor 
the great American, Jefferson Davis, and the 
many others who had a part in giving us in 
the South so great a heritage, may we re- 
affirm our faith in our beloved Southland 
and pledge anew allegiance to the principles 
upon which this, the greatest Nation on 
earth, was founded. 

As Jefferson Davis said in the only book 
he ever wrote of that tragic period of our 
history: “It is needful that the truth, the 
whole truth, should be known so that crim- 
ination and recrimination may forever cease, 
and then on a basis of fraternity and faith- 
ful regard for the rights of the States there 
may be written on the arch of the Union 
‘Esto perpetua.’” 


Anthracite Research Laboratory 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as part of 
my program in the interest of the great 
anthracite coal industry and the vital 
area in which it is located, as well as in 
the interest of the general national wel- 
fare and security, I have, this day, intro- 
duced a bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and operation of an anthracite re- 
search laboratory at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

This is the third in a series of bills I 
think necessary for the immediate aid, 
and for a long-range plan, to render as- 
sistance to a major segment of the Na- 
tion’s econcemic life. The first of these 
bills was for the construction of an office 
building, garage and storage center at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; for the field head- 
quarters, in the anthracite area, of the 


Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
the Interior. The second bill in the pro- 
gram was introduced by me last week, 
and that was for the Government pur- 
chase and stockpiling of anthracite coal 
to guarantee production and employ- 
ment. And now I present to the House 
this bill, which looks to the future and 
calls for a full-scale, all-out, effort on 
the part of the Government, science and 
the industry itself, to preserve and de- 
velop further, this great mineral gift 
which Almighty God, in his bounty to 
America, placed in the hills and valleys 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, I have insisted from the 
floor of this House, time and time again, 
that the Federal Government has a great 
burden of responsibility to the anthracite 
industry. Two weeks ago, in support of 
my plan for stockpiling, I said: 

To a great extent the major part of the 
economy of the Northeastern United States 
is dependent upon the mining of anthracite 
in the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania. 


The problems of this vast mining in- 
dustry are not alone those of the day-to- 
day production and marketing, but must 
include those of preservation, readjust- 
ments, improvements, new uses for an- 
thracite—and we find that these factors 
call for legislative assistance. 

It will be suggested that there is a 
newly built anthracite laboratory soon 
to be opened in the lower coal fields of 
Pennsylvania. For this gesture from the 
Government we are grateful. But make 
no mistake about it, this so-called labora- 
tory is a mere gesture in the face of the 
magnitude of the economic problem 
which faces the Nation in this urgent 
drive to succor this basic fuel industry. 
In a small and limited way and within 
the narrow scope of its purpose, the re- 
cently built laboratory will render a dis- 
tinct and welcome service. 

But keeping in mind the vast potential 
to the national welfare inherent in the 
hard coal economy—mineral, manpower, 
financial, and defense—the present lab- 
oratory isa teakettle. The full brilliance, 
imagination, and skill of American 
science: the unlimited storehouse of 
American know-how must have the co- 
operation, encouragement, and substan- 
tial financial aid of the Government it- 
self. The combination of these elements 
properly housed will, as always, do their 
full share in contributing to this phase 
of the over-all plan to revive and develop 
and enlarge the scope of anthracite in 
America’s future abundance. 

This is a major problem and calls for 
major action. 

We must profit by the now well-known 
adage “Too little and too late.” 

The site designated in the bill is 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in the very heart of 
the anthracite-coal fields. Twice as 
many hard-coal miners—35,000—work in 
this locality as in any other part of the 
hard-coal fields—nearly half the total of 
the men still employed in anthracite-coal 
mining. The Anthracite Coal Institute 
is located in Wilkes-Barre. This body 
represents over 80 percent of the anthra- 
cite producers in the country. The main 
offices of the Glen Alden Coal Co. is in 
Wilkes-Barre. This company is the big- 
gest single producer of anthracite in the 
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world. The producers are eager to ex. 
tend full cooperation of their skills, ex- 
perience, mines, and so forth. Labor is 
anxious that this laboratory be built: 
that this work be under way at once. The 
1,000,090 people who depend on the in- 
dustry in this limited area, where the 
hard coal is found, look hopefully for 
this kind of practical help. 

We do not want a dole. We do not 
want the United States Treasury to put 
a permanent prop under the anthracite, 
But we are in trouble, we do need emer. 
gency, temporary help and we ask for 
this great laboratory as assurance that 
we can work our way out of this problem 
into a brave new future for our area and 
our country as well as our families, our 
businesses, our self-respect, and our 
peace of mind and heart. We abhor 
communism. You will find none of this 
evil in the hard-coal country—did you 
ever stop to think of that? We do not 
want Government censorship or dicta- 
torship—we do not want socialism—but 
we do want Uncle Sam to help us out of a 
tight spot and to help us see the right 
road for us to follow into the years ahead, 

Research in anthracite—the develop- 
ment of assistance in matters pertaining 
to new and more effective methods of us- 
ing anthracite, new fuel uses, nonfuel 
uses of anthracite—all of these things 
call for a complete and unreserved ef- 
fort. This will not permit, not now, any 
halfway measures, a gesture here, a 
meeting there, a suggestion, an idea, 
good, bad, indifferent. No longer can 
we meet this issue halfheartedly. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a desperate cause. 
This is no boys’ game. We need a labo- 
ratory, not a coffee pot. 

The facilities of Wilkes College and 
King’s College, both institutions of high 
learning and repute, will be at hand with 
all the other advantages so necessary and 
peculiar in need to the purposes I en- 
visage in the operation of this wonder- 
ful scientific giant. 

Think what added courage this will 
give to the strong hearts of the hard 
coal peoples. 

We are being assailed on all sides by 
competitive fuels. We do not protest 
mere competition, but when our competi- 
tors receive preferment we seek equal 
rights. Even now, with the limited ef- 
fort the economic status of the industry 
will permit, a new world is opening for 
the use of anthracite. In addition to 
sponsoring research work on improved 
equipment for utilizing anthracite as a 
heating fuel, research wil) bring to the 
public a long list of nonfuel uses of an- 
thracite. Some of the present new fuel 
uses of anthracite are graphically shown 
as acid-resisting vats, and so forth; ac- 
tivated carbon; battery plates; black 
concrete roads; carbon brushes; carbon 
electrodes; carbon refractories; carbon 
structural forms; carburizer; cement 
kilns; desludging agent in oil refining; 
diaphragm plates; electric furnace re- 
sisters; filter medium; flashlight bat- 
teries; foundry cupolas; foundry facing; 
heat transfer tubes; manufacture of 
briquets; manufacture of chemicals; 
manufacture of coke; manufacture ol 
graphite; manufacture of producer £25; 
paper mill digester blocks; paint, pig- 
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ment; reduction of ores; sintering of 
ores; telephone granular carbon. 

Figures are not available at the pres- 
ent time which would give in detail the 
size of the total anthracite nonfuel 
market. However, listed below are au- 
thoritative figures on the approximate 
annual tonnage involved in the major 
applications: 


eS 100, 000 
PiUtCTING so cniemasmadtenmoasemnw awe 7, 000 
FOU DIE icniets maicrtnnnenen 3, 000 
Manufacture of briquettes_._-._-- 926, 000 
Manufacture of chemicals........ 1, 000 
Gas POOGUCs.......cncasecdnsncnem 645, 000 
Manufacture of coke............. 256, 000 
Manufacture of electrodes_....--. 17, 000 
Ore GERRETEiinncnntncnnnbcdsnene 257, 009 
Special use8.......-.-..<-------- 121, 000 

FOC inannserneunnnene 2, 333, 000 


The building of this great laboratory 
and the execution of this program em- 
braces the whole broad vision of econom- 
ics and technology. These things have 
been talked about for years. The vari- 
ous Government agencies have lamented 
the need for a plan, a program of action. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, here it is. I want 
to see all of these well-wishing Govern- 
ment departments get behind it. 

The use of an abundant supply of 
energy-resource material has made the 
United States of America the great world 
power that it is today. I have, as I have 
mentioned, legislation now in the House 
dealing with the immediate fuel-produc- 
tion problems and the guaranty of the 
continued fuel supply if national defense 
measures ever curtail the use of oil and 
gas for such purposes, especially domestic 
heating. 

A major readjustment in the fuel- 
energy economy of the country has been 
taking place during the past several 
decades. This proposed laboratory will 
devote a phase of its work to this impor- 
tant field. 

New markets beyond the realm of the 
traditional fuel use must be discovered for 
anthracite. The potential has no bound- 
ary. We cannot afford to neglect to 
explore this territory further when such 
little experiment, as now accomplished, 
promises such rich opportunities. 

Improved metallurgical processes and 
scarcities of important mineral resources 
all demand this great and dramatic 
effort. 

Do not forget that anthracite coal was 
the original fuel in the open hearth 
furnaces in the production of steel. The 
return of anthracite to this vital use 
alone would justify this proposed labora- 
tory and operating fund of $10,000,000. 
The fantastic discoveries of iron ore in 
South America will place this raw ma- 
terial for steel, when it arrives on our 
Atlantic seaboard, just a few miles from 
the anthracite coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania. Imagine this boon to our econ- 
omy, the harnessing of hard coal open 
hearth steel production units to the un- 
limited Venezuelan iron ore deposits in 
the coal fields of Pennsylvania! Such a 
venture in itself would justify a sum 
ten times $10,000,000—if only for the 
experiment—and yet we know it is a 
practical and economic and desirable 
fact, including the fact of geography. 


Liquid fuel from hard coal; gaseous uses 
from hard coal; here are other avenues 
down which experimentation must go— 
and at once. 

No panacea for anthracite industrial 
ills exists or can be concocted. At once 
voices will rise against this proposal. 
“Tt’s too late’ some will say. Other 
“Gloomy Gus” cries will be heard. “Not 
worth the money” and “Coal is finished.” 
We have no time for these “Sad Sacks.” 
We are going places and we are in a 
hurry! 

Mr. Speaker, anthracite being a fuel 
and a source of important basic materi- 
als entering into the industrial pattern 
of the country should be a relatively sim- 
ple product to link successfully into the 
present and future national economy. 
Experience and research, but of neces- 
sity on the large scale required by this 
bill, should join to define and later en- 
large the areas of opportunity for the 
industry. 

There remains two further pieces of 
legislation in my program of short- and 
long-range aid to the anthracite indus- 
try and northeastern Pennsylvania. 
These bills will include provision for the 
benefit of areas suffering from chronic 
unemployment and a plan to develop the 
many phases of the general economy of 
the area and surrounding and adjacent 
areas. These steps will come in due 
course—as for now—the $10,000,000 an- 
thracite laboratory program. 

Mr. Speaker, to prevent the loss to the 
national economy of this vital natural 
resource and economic disaster to mil- 
lions of our citizens and to promote the 
general welfare, I have introduced this 
bill. 
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Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an editorial 
taken from today’s New York Times. Mr. 
Speaker, the President signed the bill 
yesterday for over $3,000,000,000 to con- 
tinue the ECA program. I voted for this 
bill when it was before the House believ- 
ing that we should finish the job we 
started in helping the European coun- 
tries to become self-sufficient again. 
Having seen the damages brought on by 
the war in 1945, in many parts of Europe, 
I felt that we really had a moral obliga- 
tion to give assistance to these countries. 

I did not believe that the point 4 
program should have been attached to 
the ECA bill. In approving of this fea- 
ture, we are embarking on a new venture 
which it seemed to me deserved much 
further study. No one can deny that 
the objective of the point 4 program is 
a very worthy one. We all would like to 
see every nation in the world further 
developed and given a higher standard 
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of living. My fear is that we are reach- 
ing out a little too far at a time when a 
good many countries are depending upon 
the solvency and strength of the United 
States. We know that $35,000,000, the 
amount in the ECA bill to carry out the 
point 4 program, is only a drop in the 
bucket. This is the first step. 

The Committee on Ways .nd Means 
have worked long and hard in an effort 
to bring out a new tax bill. From all 
corners of our country we have been 
urged to reduce the emergency excise 
taxes. The committee has approved of 
some reductions but in an effort to sat- 
isfy the President to increase other taxes 
in order to offset the reduction in excise 
taxes, the committee has run into many 
snags. To my way of thinking, some 
of the suggestions have been very unfair. 
How could they approve of an increase 
in the taxing of surpluses of savings 
banks and building and loan associations 
and at the same time refuse to tax other 
mutual associations who are in competi- 
tion with private enterprise. Yesterday 
a member of the committee brought to 
our attention a bill before the committee 
asking the American taxpayers to appro- 
priate $85,000,000 to build roads in four 
countries or provinces which I doubt 
whether any of us had even heard of. 
Mr. Speaker, this is going too far. We 
must have unity among our own people 
and we certainly cannot get that by fur- 
ther burdening our taxpayers. We must 
give some real consideration to the wel- 
fare of our own industries so they in 
turn can give full employment to our own 
large segment of labor which needs pro- 
tection in many lines at this time. 

Pont 4 BEGINS 

In signing the act authorizing the ex- 
penditure of $3,120,550,000 for foreign eco- 
nomic assistance during the coming fiscal 
year, President Truman emphasized yester- 
day that the major new step forward in it is 
represented by one of its smallest items—the 
$35,000,000 for the point 4 program. This 
is the bold new program for the development 
of underdeveloped areas proposed by Mr. 
Truman in his inaugural address more than 
16 months ago, to provide a start for a great 
international cooperative enterprise for the 
achievement of a world of peace, plenty, and 
freedom. Because of the political circum- 
stances under which it was launched it has 
only recently been approved by Congress over 
stubborn opposition. But now it is incor- 
porated into law; Capus M. Waynick, Am- 
bassador to Nicaragua, has been named as 
preliminary director of it, and assuming that 
the authorization will be followed by actual 
appropriation of the funds, the program is 
at last on its way. 

Other programs in the economic aid act 
carry far larger authorizations. But these 
programs are temporary, cesigned to over- 
come the immediate ravages and dislocations 
of the war. The point 4 program is a long- 
range program designed not only to main- 
tain the gains achieved by the other pro- 
grams but also to provide an instrument for 
expanding world economy on the basis cf 
private initiative and free enterprise as the 
best means of promoting democracy and free- 
dom. In that sense it may be regarded, like 
the equally long-range North Atlantic Pact, 
as another potentially tremendous contribu- 
tion to the defense of the free world against 
Russo-Communist imperia:'sm. 

The first steps contemplated under this 
program call for technical assistance to 


underdeveloped areas on an organized and 
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sis in cooperation with the 

ns, individual governments, and 

rganizations already engaged in this 

ork. But, as Mr. Truman again emphasizes, 

and as the United Nations subcommission on 

economic development agrees, the main 

support of the program will have to come 

n private capital invested on a business 

basis which will relieve governments of the 

burd¢ the present recovery programs. 

This demands a new approach to the prob- 
lem of fcreign investment. 

On the one hand, as the United Nations 
subcommission urges, underdeveloped coun- 
tries, protected from colonial exploitation, 
will have to create an atmosphere,congenial 
to such investments in order to attract pri- 
vate capital. On the other hand, private 
capital will have to forego excessive profits 
previously justified by political instability 
in the investment areas. The proposed par- 
tial Government guaranties for private cap- 
ital against confiscation or freezing of 
profits, and specific treaties protecting such 
investments, are among the ways to achieve 
these ends. But in the long run the success 
of the program will depend on good faith and 
energy on both sides, 


fr 
ifU 


ns of 


Censorship in Radio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speake., the atten- 
tion of the Members of this House has 
previously been drawn to the proceed- 
ings of the Federal Communications 
Commission against radio stations 
KMPC, of Los Angeles; WGAR, of Cleve- 
land; and WJR, of Detroit. Quite re- 
cently my distinguished colleague from 
New York, Congressman TAURIELLO, in 
an address on this floor, challenged the 
propriety of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s using—as one of its 
star witnesses—a man by the name of 
Clete Roberts who, while on the witness 
stand, had the effrontery to classify all 
southern Italians as “not being worth a 
tinker’s damn.” At this point I want to 
wholeheartedly agree with my colleague 
in challenging the credibility of such a 
witness as Roberts, and I also want to 
compliment him for his staunch support 
of all individuals in this country of 
southern Italian extraction. No one can 
look into the faces of little Italian chil- 
dren and meet daily with Italians for 
more than 2 years without forming a 
high opinion of and strong affection for 
Italian people. 

I served in a humble capacity with 
the Fifth Army in Italy throughout the 
bitter war years. I was in every part of 
Italy from Salerno to the Swiss border 
and in the great offensives of the Fifth 
Army and on the Anzio-Nettuno beach- 
head. I was in constant contact with 
the italian people. I repudiate from my 

er) ul as slanderous and untruthful 
the statement of this witness, Roberts. 

Over and above the fact that when 
Congress created the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and gave it certain 
authority over radio and other methods 
of communication and wrote into the 
act a definite ban against any form of 


censorship—over and above this all-im- 
portant fact—I am interested in this 
matter because there seems to be a defi- 
nite plan on the part of certain Repub- 
lican leaders to make this case a partisan 
issue. I have before me speeches which 
have been made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate by such Republican leaders as the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], and the junior Senator from 
Michigan {Mr. Fercuson]. These 
speeches clearly indicate to me that they 
are using this particular case as means of 
building up material for the coming No- 
vember elections. I have every reason 
to believe that other Republican Sena- 
tors will be speaking out in connection 
with this particular case. 

The purpose of my remarks today, 
therefore, is to serve notice that I am 
opposed to any form of censorship with 
regard to any phase of our communica- 
tions systems. I do not believe that the 
Republicans can succeed in taking credit 
for the preservation of this basic factor 
in our democracy, and I suggest that ‘the 
Democratic Party could well take cog- 
nizance of what I believe is a well-ad- 
vanced plan on the part of the Republi- 
cans to use the present case as political 
propaganda, 

I have made it a point to look into this 
case and unhesitatingly state that if it is 
the plan of the Federal Communications 
Commission to penalize the owner of 
these stations because of his personal 
views, then the Federal Communications 
Commission is going far beyond any au- 
thority vested in it by Congress. 

Freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and freedom of the air waves are 
basic privileges which have made this 
democracy of ours the great Nation it is. 
I can hope that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission will keep this in 
mind. It might be well, Mr. Speaker, if 
this particular case were looked into by 
Republicans and Democrats alike. I 
have here aa editorial of the Washing- 
ton Post under date of April 11 in con- 
nection with this matter and I add this 
editorial to my remarks as it deals with 
some very vital questions which have 
arisen as a result of this case against 
these three radio stations: 


SHADOW OF THE CENSOR 


A hearing of great importance to the radio 
industry and the: public has recessed in 
California. It involves charges of bias and 
news-slanting against George A. Richards, 
the owner of KMPC in Los Angeles and two 
other powerful radio stations. Three for- 
mer employees of Mr. Richards charge that 
he ordered them to distort and color the news 
SO as to discredit some individuals and groups 
and to reflect credit upon others. Since the 
Federal Communications Commission has no 
powers of censorship, the issue boils down 
to whether or not the licensee is a fit person 
to operate radio facilities subject to regula- 
tion in the public interest. 

Of course, no broadcaster is free to operate 
his station, using public facilities, solely as 
he may see fit. In the broad sense of the 
word he must serve the public interest or give 
way to someone else who can. But the pub- 
lic interest thus to be served necessarily has 
a very broad meaning. The FCC is not at 
liberty to put a broadcaster off the air be- 
cause it may disagree with his viewpoint or 
because he may fall short of perfection in 
the management of his broadcasts. The his- 
tory of broadcasting in this country shows 
relatively few abuses of the freedom that 
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Congress has granted to the licensees in shap- 
ing their own programs. That record is not 
such as to warrant the disciplining of broad- 
casters by the back-door method of finding 
them unfit persons to operate a radio station, 
unless their activities fall hopelessly below 
the minimum standards of public service. 

If the Silver Shirts, the Communist Party, 
the Ku Klux Kian, or a gang of outlaws were 
operating a broadcasting station to further 
their own interests, there would be no ques- 
tion about the necessity of withdrawing their 
license. But these are extreme cases. It 
would be a very different matter for the FCC 
to undertake to discipline a broadcaster be- 
cause of the manner in which he “played” 
the news. If Mr. Richards should be put off 
the air for trying to slant the news against 
the persons and groups that are anathema 
to him, where would such a policy end? To 
be consistent the Commission would then 
have to withdraw the licenses of stations 
slanting the news against other political 
figures and organizations. We do not be- 
lieve that the Commission has any standards 
that would be a safe guide in such a venture, 
and if it did the enforcement Of such a policy 
would go seriously against the grain of our 
traditions. 

Every decision as to what shall go on the 
air and how it shall be “played” is likely to 
be influenced by the broadcaster’s or the 
newscaster’s prejudices. The best radio sta- 
tions and the best newspapers hold these 
prejudices in check struggling for fair and 
unbiased presentation of the facts. But it is 
common knowledge that slanted newspapers 
flourish, presumably because the people wish 
to read them. Would it be feasible for the 
Commission to put off the air a broadcaster 
catering to prejudices that were common 
with big metropolitan dailies in the same 
city? To be sure, the number of broadcast- 
ing channels is limited, but so are the oppor- 
tunities for publication of a daily newspaper. 
We doubt that the FCC can apply stricter 
policies in the regulation of broadcasting 
than the press generally applies without tak- 
ing upon itself an unmanageable problem 
of censorship. The public interest demands 
a wide range of freedom on the air as well 
as in the press. The danger of the FCC em- 
barking on a policy of censorship seems to 
us much greater than the occasional abuse 
of freedom by licensees whose prejudices 
color their judgment. 


Arming of the Arab States 
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Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most important problems con- 
fronting world peace today is the situa- 
tion in the Near East with respect to 
the sale of arms to the Arab states by 

reat Britain. 

The news last week that the free pow- 
ers have accepted a joint responsibility 
for the maintenance of peace in the Near 
East is truly welcome. Their determina- 
tion to put a stop to the arms race en- 
gendered by British shipments of heavy 
arms to certain of the Arab states will 
depend upon the determination with 
which these assurances are administered. 

Certainly the large number of Mem- 
bers of the Congress who urged upon 
Secretary Acheson the three-power dis- 








cussion which has apparently resulted 
in this agreement will continue their in- 
terest and deep concern with the result 
of this development and will cooperate in 
seeing that it brings the assurance of 
peace, 

This illustrates once again, I think, the 
lesson we have learned since World War 
II—winning and maintaining the peace 
is a daily job—it must be worked at just 
as hard, if not harder, than winning a 
war. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I herewith include an ad- 
dress made on this important subject on 
May 24, by my colleague, the Honorable 
AntTHONY F. TAurRIELLO, Member of Con- 
gress from New York: 


Appress OF Hon. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, BEFORE MAsSs MEET- 
ING To PROTEST ARMING OF THE ARAB STATES 
By GREAT BRITAIN, MADISON SQUARE PARK, 
New YorK City, WEDNESDAY, MAy 24, 1950 


I am happy to be here this afternoon to 
liscuss with you a matter which has been 
roubling me for some time. I have long 
aken an interest in the struggle for the 

ablishment of the Jewish state and I 

ve followed with keen interest the growth 
and development of Israel in th? last 2 years. 

To me, the situation today in the Near 
East is very disturbing. The fact that Eng- 
land is rearming the Arab states on an un- 
precedented scale, particularly Egypt, whom 
she is supplying with jet planes, cannons, 
tanks, and other heavy military equipment 
is, in itself, a very grave situation. It is 
even more disturbing when we realize that 
our own State Department is giving its ap- 
proval to this British action and is thereby 
encouraging future trouble in the Middle 
East. 

It is for these reasons that I took the lead- 
ership in approaching my colleagues in Con- 
gress to organize concerted and bipartisan 
action to bring to the attention of Secretary 
of State Acheson the dangerous policy which 
he is following in the collaboration with Mr. 
Bevin. 

On March 28, a group of 32 Congressmen, 
headed by me, met with Mr. Acheson in his 
office and we spoke to him very frankly and 
bluntly about this situation. 

When the time approached for Mr. Ache- 
son’s departure for Europe to attend the 
Foreign Ministers Conference, we submitted 
to him a statement signed by 51 Members 
of Congress in which we again indicated to 
him our views and objections. 

Yes, my friends, he sent us a reply just 
before he left Washington, but I don’t mind 
telling you that to me Mr. Acheson’s reply 
was painfully disappointing. It is simply 
a repetition of the allegations of the State 
Department during the last 3 months. There 
is no need for me to go into a detailed 
analysis here. Mr. Acheson says, and I quote: 
“There has been no indication that the 
United Kingdom is diverting any undue 
proportion of its resources into military pro- 
duction.” I say to you, my friends, that this 
statement, to put it mildly, is misleading. 
The amount of arms and the kind of arms 

lich England is diverting to the Arabs may 
hot represent an undue proportion of Eng- 
land’s resources, but it certainly is out of 

portion to the needs of the Arab states 
for their internal defense. Egypt and the 
ther Arab states do not need jet planes and 
cannons for internal defense against their 
Own people; these arms are intended for a 
purpose, and for one purpose only, for ag- 
ressive action against Israel in a war of 
revenge, 

Mr. Acheson prefers to close his eyes to the 
fact that there is an inconsistency between 
his words and his deeds. The right hand 
does not know what the left hand is doing. 
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He fails to realize that there is a conflict be- 
tween the declared policy of the United 
States regarding peace in the Near East and 
the policy of our State Department which ap- 
proves the shipment of offensive arms by 
England to the Arab states. I said that in 
my public statements, I am saying it here 
today, and I shall keep repeating that the 
State Department’s approval of Britain's 
arming of the Arabs is contrary to the estab- 
lished American policy and is an incitement 
to a renewal of war against Israel. 

All our efforts to bring to the realization of 
the State Department the serious situation 
and the dangerous path upon which it is 
treading have been answered with pious and 
meaningless words by Mr. Acheson. These 
words are being nullified every day as every 
delivery of arms reaches the Near East. 
These words are a mockery of our policy of 
professed friendship toward Israel. In fact, 
they are cruel toward the infant State of 
Israel because its very life is being threaten- 
ed by this overwhelming supply of arms to 
the Arab states by England, with the bless- 
ings of our State Department. I believe it is 
high time for us, as Americans, to insist that 
Mr. Acheson bring his action in line with the 
true American policy toward Israel—a policy 
of peace and not of war. 

The United States, which was the first 
country to extend recognition to Israel, owes 
a moral duty to the inhabitants of the Jew- 
ish state and certainly to the 400,000 DP’s 
and other homeless Jews who came there 
in the last 2 years with the encouragement 
and financial support from this country. I 
say to you today that it is our moral obli- 
gation not to expose these people once again 
to slaughter; they have suffered enough al- 
ready. 

We are told that the rearmament of the 
Arabs is also dictated by the concept of 
security of the Middle East against a pos- 
sible attack by a third power. If that be 
so, then I ask: Why should not Israel be 
included in that program? Why is not Is- 
rael entitled to the opportunity of military 
preparedness against a possible assault by 
the Arab countries in view of their constant 
threat? To me, the policy of arming the 
Arabs and at the same time refusing to 
supply arms to Israel, is a policy of discrim- 
ination against Israel and favoritism toward 
the Arab states. The fair-minded people 
of this country will never acquiesce to such 
a policy of discrimination and they will never 
condone Mr. Bevin’s anti-Israel policies by 
placing the people of Israel at the mercy 
of fanatical Arab leaders. The rearming of 
the Arabs and at the same time the denial 
of arms to Israel is not the way to peace— 
it is the way to chaos and war. 

Israel is an outpost of democracy in the 
Middle East which is shaped in the image 
of our own American democracy. It is 
guided by American ideals of freedom, equal- 
ity, Justice, and liberty for all, regardless of 
race or creed or national origin. The United 
State needs Israel as an outpost of democ- 
racy as much as Israel needs us. It was all 
this that prompted me to take an interest 
in this problem and to try to persuade our 
State Department to avert a renewal of the 
war in the Near East before it is too late. 
Let Mr. Acheson beware of Mr. Bevin’s anti- 
Israel psychosis and not encourage the efforts 
of the Arab leaders who are eager for new 
bloodshed. 

I promise you here today that I shall con- 
tinue these efforts; I shall continue my en- 
deavors to make the State Department realize 
that it is following a dangerous policy. I 
shall continue to do everything in my power 
until a permanent and lasting peace is estab- 
lished between Israel and the Arab states. 

A final word: Thank God we live in a de- 
mocracy—the American democracy. Through 
the force of enlightened American public 
opinion we shall compel the Department of 
State to listen and to act. The right hand 
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shall know what the left hand is doing. Let 
this message go forth from this magnificent 
gathering: 

America will never desert Israel, as Israel 
never deserted America. Israel did not fail 
us. We shall not fail Israel. 





Pertinent Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. 
Speaker, there is published each week in 
Wilmington, Del., one of the finest, if in 
fact not the best, labor newspapers in 
this country. The newspaper to which I 
refer is the Labor Herald. 

In solid substantiation of my state- 
ments about this outstanding newspaper 
is the fact that the Labor Herald received 
national recognition in November 1949 
when it was selected for one of the top 
awards of the Freedoms Foundation. 

The editor of the Labor Herald is Mr. 
Frank Saylor, who writes for each issue 
a column entitled “Pertinent Comment.” 
In this column Editor Saylor expresses 
his views on national as well as local af- 
fairs. Mr. Saylor expresses his views 
with thoroughgoing honesty, independ- 
ence and patriotism. Consequently, his 
incisive appraisals of matters of public 
interest are thought-provoked and merit 
the earnest attention and consideration 
of all of us. 

Mr. Speaker, I am fully confident that 
you and the other Members of this body 
will be in full accord with my previous 
statements when you read Mr. Saylor’s 
latest column which appeared in the La- 
bor Herald of June 3, 1950, which I am 
including below as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. Saylor’s column follows: 

PERTINENT COMMENT ON MATTERS ofr LOCAL 
AND NATIONAL INTEREST 


(By Frank Saylor) 


Attention is directed to the news article 
in columns six and seven which expresses 
the apprehensions of the executive council 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers of the trend toward the socialization 
of the electrical industry. Apparently there 
is a growing realization, here and abroad, 
that a joker accompanies many a package of 
so-called social gains. The electricians have 
found that they can’t deal with the Govern- 
ment as an employer as they did with pri- 
vately owned utilities; in fact, it’s possible 
that collective bargaining can be completely 
eliminated and working conditions arrived 
at on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. It’s only 
been 3 years ago that President Truman who 
for purely political purposes gags at the Taft- 
Hartley law proposed to draft the railroad 
labor force into the Army to break a strike. 

There are still some old-line unionists who 
didn’t fall for the idea of the Government 
leaning over backward to favor labor in what 
was essentially a vote-getting gesture rather 
than a manifestation of sympathy for men 
who work for wages. Incidents such as the 
threat of forced railway labor and refusal of 
the REA to bargain with the IBEW show how 
the wind’s blowing. Few Americans can con- 
ceive the possibility of a society made de- 
pendent upon Government, tasting in the 
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end involuntary servitude. For that matter 
neither could the people of England. When 
the Socialists took over in England they an- 
nounced that they would, for the first time, 
demonstrate a planned society without 
forced labor. It took less than 2 years 
before they had to resort to forced labor, 
euphemistically calling the order a control- 
of-engagement order. It was to be tempo- 
rary, for the emergency only, and was limited 
to 14 Before its life expired, the 
limit was extended for an additional 
year. Last year it was extended again, and is 
stillin force. It is true that the order hasn't 
been widely resorted to, but there it is, a 
power in the hands of the government 
ist that government’s pledge to recon- 
planning with freedom 
First to awaken to the dangers of a society 
*ndent upon Government was business, 
ry and small. However, for some strange 
on, the objections of business and asso- 
‘usinessmen to economic pan- 
ceas was presumed to be prima facie evi- 
dence that fat cats were being gored and 
labor and so-called liberals continued their 
port of the planners. That the opposi- 
of business to economic experimentation 
persistently came a cropper should 
perate to inspire a counterreaction attests 
the extent of the infiltration of Marxist 
thought and its concept of class antagonism. 
It has only been lately that labor has be- 
come aware of the insidiousness of the Gov- 
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tiations of 


islation. When labor asked for and got 
enforced collective bargaining, first in the 
Wagner Act and later in the Taft-Hartley law, 
it yielded its own freedom as the railroaders, 
the coal miners, and the electricians have 
come to realize. 

Right now there is a movement afoot for 
Government to come to the aid of small 
business. If this aid realistically went about 
aiding small business by reducing taxes, 
much could be said for it. But no, the pro- 
posal is to extend Government credit and if 
that credit is accepted, those who accept it 
surrender control of their business. 

Another movement proposes legislation 
granting Federal aid for the public-school 
systems of the States. Some years ago it 
was believed that Federal aid would come to 
the rescue of the so-called poorer States by 
providing assistance when the need is greater 
than the State can bear. Since then there 
hasbeen such growing centralization of 
power in the Federal Government, and disre- 
gard of the rights of the States and local 
authorities by the national administration 
that thinking educators have arrived at the 
conviction that Federal aid cannot be ac- 
cepted for public schools without ultimately 
losing control of them to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Gov. J. Strom Thurmond, of South Caro- 
lina, is apprehensive of Federal aid to schools 
and decided that South Carolina can best 
take care of its own education. Says he: 

“We are already improving our school pro- 
gram, and the control of that program should 
be retained in our communities and in the 
State, where our taxes can be made to yield 
their maximum returns. Will we gain by 
sending our educational dollars to Washing- 
ton, to be put through the Federal shrink- 
ing raachine? 


we can maintain a locally supported and lo- 
cally controlled public-school system. This 
Nation has grown great because of our free 
public They are the bulwark of 
our liberty and the backbone of our democ- 
racy.” 

The point to it all is that there is a per- 
sistent drive toward bureaucratic dictator- 
ship with men enslaving themselves by bar- 
gaining with government for favors at the 
expense of their freedom. There are heart- 
ening indications of a growing awareness 


of the trend. Best of all the awareness is 


schools. 


not political. The trend cuts across party 
lines and is no longer the exclusive property 
of the Democratic Party which traded so suc- 
cessfully upon it for a score of years. Labor, 
business, and educators rre beginning to 
sense that once there are Federal conces- 
sions, there is a yielding of freedom, a sur- 
render of control, and, in the recognition of 
racial groups in law, a possibility of being 
discriminated against by law. 

First ve had Secretary Acheson declaring 
that he would not turn his back on Alger 
Hiss, twice-convicted perjurer, and now it’s 
Judy Coplon, radiant in her wedding gown 
and awaiting sentence as a spy. Years ago 
guilt in such instances would have been 
the end of the road for Americans, and their 
names would have gone down in history for 
infamy. So far gone are our sense of values 
today that convictions for perjury and espio- 
nage, rather than being marks of infamy, 
might well be considered the prelude to a 
happier life. Patriotism? Why, patriotism 
is the refuge of scoundrels. Nationalism? 
In it is the poison that causes war. Accord- 
ing to such lights, to transmit confidential 
information to another nation is but ignor- 
ing narrow, arbitrary nationalistic barriers 
and as for being a yankee doodle dandy, 
that’s passé, Who knows but what in some 
future day, the way things are going, Hiss 
and Coplon will be put down in history as 
the prototypes of advanced world citizenry 
which is unhampered by outdated copybook 
morality? 


Aliceville, Ala., Seeking New Industries, 
Has Many Advantages To Offer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1950 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the town 
of Aliceville, in Pickens County, Ala., in 
the district which I have the honor to 
represent here, is a growing, public-spir- 
ited, neighborly and progressive town. 

Though situated in one of the best 
agricultural sections of Alabama, it real- 
izes the desirability of industrial growth 
and expansion, which together with its 
fine agricultural and cattle potential, 
will give it an economic balance that will 
raise the incomes of all its people. 

I said Aliceville was a growing town. 
Its population has doubled since 1940. 

I said Aliceville was a public-spirited 
town. This has been demonstrated a 
hundred times within the past few years 
in the manner in which its townspeople 
get together to put over a particular pro- 
gram or civic objective. The town is well 
kept, and its new buildings—and there 
are many of them—reflect the pride 
which their owners have in their town. 

Aliceville is a neighborly town. Its 
people get along well together. Both 
races of its people live in harmony and 
understanding. Its people and civic or- 
ganizations work together to promote its 
growth. 

Aliceville is progressive. Its new build- 
ings, its new businesses and industries all 
radiate a pride in its future. Soon it will 
have a new hospital toward the building 
of which the Federal Government will 
contribute two-thirds the cost, under the 
provisions of the Hill-Burton Hospital 
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Construction Act of 1949. It has a hous- 
ing project, a swimming pool, a recreg- 
tion building. Under construction is g 
$25,000 cattle sales barn, a $100,000 fer. 
tilizer plant, a new modern picture show 
building. 

Aliceville has a wonderful transporta- 
tion system, two railroads, several paved 
highways, and is located near the Tom- 
bigbee River which in the interest of 
national defense must be developed at an 
early date. The proposed connection of 
the Tombigbee and Tennessee Rivers wil] 
give Aliceville water, rail, and highway 
transportation, 

It has many natural advantages, fine 
people, good climate, high annual rain- 
fall, is surrounded by good farming and 
cattle lands, and an abundance of pine 
timber. Its transportation system gives 
it a superior connection with the grow- 
ing markets of the Southeast. It has an 
adequate supply of both white and 
colored labor for several new industrial 
enterprises. 

As a part of my remarks I include an 
article from the Aliceville Informer, pub- 
lished at Aliceville, Ala., in its May 24, 
1950, issue styled “Aliceville as an indus- 
trial site,” written by Mr. G. N. Downer 
and his daughter, Miss Betty Downer: 

ALICEVILLE AS AN INDUSTRIAL SITE 


In connection with the coming Alabama 
Industry Days, G. N. Downer, with the help 
of his daughter Betty, has prepared the fol- 
lowing historical factual statement on our 
town: 

LOCATION 


Aliceville is located in the southwestern 
part of Pickens County, which is in the 
western part of Alabama, about 8 miles east 
of the Mississippi State line and about 100 
miles west of Birmingham, 165 miles north- 
west of Montgomery, 35 miles southeast of 
Columbus, Miss., 86 miles north of Meridian, 
Miss. 

CLIMATE 


Aliceville has a temperate climate. The 
summers are long and warm, but the tem- 
perature seldom rises above 100° F. The 
winter temperatures rarely fall below freez- 
ing and then only for a day or two at the 
time. The average temperature for the win- 
ter months is about 47°, for the spring 64°, 
for the summer 79°. Rainfall is about 50 
inches, well distributed. The average grow- 
ing season is about 230 days. 


POPULATION 


The population of Aliceville in 1910 was 
640; in 1920 was 940; in 1930 was 1,066; in 
1940 was 1,476. The census for 1950 has 
just been taken and we understand that it 
will run approximately 3,200 to 3,500 people. 

Most of the original settlers came from 
South Carolina, but many were from Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia. For the most part, the present popu- 
lation is descended from these, but a few 
people from the North and East have come 
during recent years in connection with lum- 
ber and other industries. 


OCCUPATIONS 


The main occupations of the people of the 
community are, in importance: Agriculture, 
cattle, forestry, building industry, saw and 
planing mills, cotton mills, railroads, whole- 
sale and retail trade, professional service, and 
domestic and personal service, 

There is an abundance of labor available 
in this territory, some of which is skilled. 

The Alabama Mills has a plant in Alice- 
ville employing about 450 people. There are 
several large lumber companies and a large 
stave mill. Three cotton gins, seven large 
warehouses, a Coca-Cola bottling plant, sand 








and gravel business, a machine shop, cold 
storage and we have under construction a 
$25,000 cattle sales barr and a $100,000 fer- 
tilizer plant. We have also, several first- 
class garages and repair shops. We have a 
very modern funeral home locally owned. 

We are especially proud of the fact that 
in the business district of Aliceville, we 
haven't a wooden building, all of them being 
masonry constructed. There is under con- 
struction now a modern picture-show build- 
ing equal to any in west Alabama. 


INDUSTRIAL SITES AND BUILDINGS 


The town secured from the Federal Gov- 
ernment the old prisoner-of-war camp, to- 
gether with the waterworks and sewage sys- 
tem. This site has 132 acres of land with 
streets, sidewalks, railroad sidings, electrical 
installations and is adjacent to highway 
and railroad. This property is available to 
any industry wishing to locate here. Lo- 
catec on this property at the present time is 
a $25,000 recreatione] building and a §$25,- 
000 swimming pool which is city owned and 
operated. 

COMMERCIAL 

Aliceville has one bank, the Aliceville Bank 
and Trust Co., with total resources of about 
$2,500,000. Business failures are unknown 
in our town and there are many high class 
merchandise establishments. 


MUNICIPAL 


The government of Aliceville is conducted 
by @ mayor and five councilmen. The city 
has about 10 miles of paving and about 6 
miles of sewage. 

The water supply of Aliceville comes from 
a system of deep wells, electric pumps and 
elevated standpipe with 563,000-gallon capac- 
ity. Gravity pressure is 68 pounds. 

Acequate fire protection is provided for a 
small town with a modern fire truck manned 
by a paid fire department. The city is ade- 
quately policed by a chief of police day and 
night. 

The city maintains a splendid school sys- 
tem presided over by a superintendent and 21 
teachers. The junior and senior high have 
a registration of about 275 students with 10 
teachers, and elementary school has an en- 
rollment of 339 students with 11 teachers. 
Aliceville schools are fully accredited and 
zealously maintain this high scholastic 
standing. It has all modern equipment in- 
cluding a gymnasium, lunchroom, lighted 
athletic field, vocational department and a 
good band and music department. 

The religious life of Aliceville is cared for 
by seven congregations. Most of these are 
modern brick buildings. 

We have a Rotary Club and chamber of 
commerce, 

Pickens County maintains a full time 
standard health unit. We think one of the 
best in the State. 


TELEPHONES 


The telephone system is owned by the Ala- 
bama Telephone Co., which is in close con- 
nection with the Southern Bell Telephone 
System. 

TAXES 

Pickens County has a reasonable tax rate— 
total State, county, and city being $3.10 per 
hundred, and assessments are reasonable and 
fair. The indebtedness of Pickens County is 
very small, due to efficient management of 
its county officials. After February 1951, 
Pickens County will be clear of debt, as we 
now have Federal bonds to liquidate all out- 
standing bonds on that date. 


POWER 


Light and power are furnished by Alabama 
Power Co. They have in the last few years 
built a high-powered line, replacing the old 
line. They maintain an office and mainte- 
hance crew in Aliceville and give excellent 
service, 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Aliceville is well situated in regard to trans- 
portation. There are two railroads through 
Aliceville. The 8. L. & S. F., which connects 
Pensacola to the great Middle West via Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and the A. T. & N., which was 
recently purchased by the S. L. & S. F. and 
was reconditioned at a cost of $3,000,000, 
connects the G. M. & O. at Reform and ter- 
minates at the Alabama State docks in Mo- 
bile, giving us two deep-water ports. 

In addition to the railroad facilities, we 
have several motor freight lines. We have a 
network of paved highways. There are few 
towns with facilities as great as Aliceville’s 
transportation. 

LABOR 


Aliceville has never had any labor trouble 
whatsoever, and is not threatened by any. 
Our local labor is of a higher type than 
much imported labor which is found in 
many other places. This is one of the big- 
gest factors in the industrial development 
of our town. 

SUMMARY 


We need several small industries and our 
town is well situated for their development. 
We have good native-born American people, 
good church and school facilities, and an 
unusually strong bank for a small town. 
Health conditions are above the average. 
We have an abundance of good drinking 
water and a modern sewerage system. 

Our local industries at the present time 
represent approximately a million-dollar 
capital investment employing 600 people 
with an anual payroll of $2,685,000. 





Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include the forty-third article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration 
of communism in our country: 

Biccest Srory 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


For 5 cents you can get the official story 
entitled “Establishment of Diplomatic Re- 
lations With the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics.” Just apply to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

This is absolutely indispensable material 
for anybody who wants to see what a fool 
Stalin made of Roosevelt from the very start 
of their many dealings. 

And since it is official, unqualified, and 
consists of the actual state papers exchanged 
between Messrs. Roosevelt, Hull and other 
high dignitaries with their opposites in Rus- 
sia, nobody can argue very strongly that the 
facts are otherwise. 

These state papers will be reviewed here in 
summary. But first, some evidence on the 
climate of public sentiment and the propa- 
ganda of the hour, as the issue of recognition 
was coming to its climax in 1933. 

The big talk of the day was that recogni- 
tion would open up “vast” business opera- 
tions between the United States swamped 
in a surplus of goods, and famine-haggard 
Russia. 

As soon as Mr. Roosevelt was in office the 
talk got more positive than ever. Speaker 
of the House Rainey gave off a statement 
that is a fair sample. 
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He declared the United States was losing 
at “least $500,000,000 a year” in trade with 
Russia by delaying recognition. 

He said that he could vouch for that per- 
sonally, after having been to Russia on an 
inspection trip with the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

He said that he found the Russian people 
“happy and contented and hard working.” 

Not long after that, Jesse Jones announced 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion would grant a loan for the Soviet to 
buy cotton. 

Several “inside” columnists began to ex- 
pound the advantages of putting $1,000,000,- 
000—that is one billion dollars—in credit at 
the disposal of the Soviet, who were declared 
most reliable credit risks. 

“They always pay their bills,” was the slo. 
gan. 

And Mr. Raymond Moley, the white knight 
of the hour, was reported as having the 
specific Presidential assignment to talk over 
recognition in close detail when he should 
arrive in London for the famous economic 
conference that was supposed to rebuild 
world trade. 

Little attention was paid to the facts. In 
Russia, the people that Speaker Rainey de- 
scribed so falsely as “happy and contented” 
were actually suffering the ravages of famine. 

This was the period in which Stalin was at 
the worst of his attack on the farmers. 

The small landholders, familiar to the 
world as kulaks, were being kicked off their 
property and sent to Siberia. Russia was 
teetering on the edge of collapse and full 
revolt 

At Geneva, preceding the London economic 
conference, there was a disarmament con- 
ference. And there, too, the drumfire of 
propaganda was that the United States of 
America would find in Russia an enormous 
new market for our surplus goods. 

The American business community was 
bewitched with this fascinating prospect. 
But what were the facts? 

In fact, what little dealing foreign busi- 
ness had conducted with Stalin was already 
crashing, right and left. I have recounted 
earlier how Mr. Averell Harriman and some 
friends had their shirts ripped up the back 
in undertaking a gold exploration and min- 
ing concession in Siberia. That was in 
1927-28. 

But allowing for the shortness of memory 
and the eternal gullibility of Wall Street 
bankers who cannot believe it when a man 
says he means to destroy them both in their 
work and personally in their lives—so vain 
can they become—consider a more current 
case. 

In 1933, to smash the last vestige of for- 
eigners’ standing with the Russians, Stalin 
ordered the arrest and trial of six British 
engineers working under a contract the 
Soviets had with the Vickers Co., a sort of 
combination General Electric and United 
States Steel. 

At the very moment Mr. Roosevelt was 
rushing headlong into Stalin’s trap, the 
British werr in the midst of a terrific, open 
quarrel. 

The British diplomats had always been 
impressed with the firm intentions of Lenin, 
Trotsky, Stalin & Co., to cause a world 
revolution as they had said publicly and 
repeatedly. 

But pressure for trade, efter 1918, had 
evolved from a mere commercial agreement 
to an exchange of ambassadors. 

Now, in 1933, the British started with- 
drawing. 

Their first act was to cancel all trade 
relations, using the attack on the Vickers 
engineers as a basis. The road was then 
open from there to a complete end to 
diplomatic relations 

They overlooked Roosevelt, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing testimony given by Mr. Eugene 
Holman, president of the Standard Oil 
Co.—New Jersey—before the Dil Imports 
Subcommittee of the Select Committee 
on Small Business of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is of particular interest to 
the New England area, where the con- 
tinued importation of certain types of 
oils is of great importance to industry, 
to the householder, and to the merchant 
fleet: 


FACTS ON THE IMPORTATION OF OIL INTO THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE POLICY OF STANDARD 
Ot Co. (NEW JERSEY) ON OIL IMPORTS 


ABUNDANT SUPPLIES OF FUEL ENERGY MEAN HIGH 
LIVING STANDARDS 


Modern production and transportation rest 
largely on a foundation of fuel. The burning 
of fuel in machines to augment the energy 
obtained from manpower and animal power 
can increase enormously the output of goods 
and their availability to consumers. The per 
capita consumption of fuel is an index of a 
nation’s standard of living. 

The United States uses energy at an annual 
rate of 234,000,000 British thermal units per 
capita. (As used here, the term refers to 
energy obtained from coal, petroleum, nat- 
ural gas, and hydroelectric power.) Al- 
though this country has but 6 percent of 
the world’s population, it accounts for 45 
percent of world use of energy. All other 
nations combined consume, on the average, 
only one-tenth as much per capita. 

The only nation that even approaches our 
country in use of energy is Canada, whose 
per capita consumption is about 85 percent 
of ours. The European recovery plan nations 
use about 25 percent as much as we do on a 
per capita basis; Russia, 18 percent; Asia, 2 
percent. 

By employing 10 times as much energy 
per person as the average for the rest of the 
world, the United States produces 2 to 4 
times as much goods per labor-hour as even 
the most highly industrialized nations of 
Europe. 

In the United States the use of energy has 
increased about a hundredfold during the 
past century, and national income has been 
multiplied by almost the same amount over 
the same period. 


DIFFERENT FUELS MAKE VARYING CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO ENERGY SUPPLY 

The principal sources of fuel energy in the 
United States are coal, oil, and natural gas. 
The production, processing, and distribution 
of these fuels are carried on by thousands 
of business firms. These firms compete for 
business in the particular industry in which 
they are engaged—that is, in the coal in- 
dustry, in oil, or in gas. But, in addition to 
such competition, there is competition be- 
tween fuels in the over-all energy market. 

Over the years the proportion of total 
energy supplied by the three fuels has varied, 
reflecting changing conditions of availability, 
competitive vigor, convenience, new uses 
and efficiencies developed through research, 
price differentials, and other factors. 

A century ago, for example, the entire fuel 
supply of the United States consisted of coal 
and wood. Then, in 1859, the first oil well 
was drilled in Pennsylvania, and petroleum 
began adding to the Nation's fuel supply. 


In the early period of the oil industry, 
petroleum was chiefly useful as a source of 
kerosene for lighting, displacing whale oil 
almost entirely for use in lamps. Kerosene 
lighting was, in turn, largely displaced by 
electric lighting, and the oil industry had to 
find new markets. 

With the coming of the automobile, a 
major shift developed in the oil industry. 
Oilmen, who had earlier made as much kero- 
sene as possible from their crude and had re- 
garded gasoline as a bothersome byproduct, 
now tried to reduce yields of kerosene and to 
increase the yields of gasoline. Automotive 
fuel became the principal product of the oil 
industry, and methods were sought and 
found to obtain more gasoline from crude 
oil than is naturally in it. Thus, although a 
profound change had occurred in the pattern 
of the Nation’s fuel needs, adaptability and 
research enabled the oil industry to keep on 
growing. 

More recently, further evolution of the 
fuel market has seen petroleum become out- 
standingly useful as a source of fuel for 
heating, for driving locomotives and ships, 
and for generating industrial power. And 
such evolution has not stopped. Today, 
natural gas is becoming increasingly im- 
portant as an addition to total fuel supplies. 
In the future, atomic power, and heat from 
the earth and from the sun, may well make 
their contributions. It is clear, then, that 
the business of supplying energy is not a 
static one, and, as there have been shifts in 
it in the past, there are shifts taking place 
now and there will undoubtedly be more in 
the future. By bringing greater conveni- 
ences to consumers and by increasing the 
total of energy available to the Nation, such 
shifts have spelled progress for America. 


OIL PROVIDES A GREAT ADDITION TO THE NATION’S 
FUEL ENERGY 


In the gasoline business companies within 
the oil industry compete with one another. 
There is little or no competition for gasoline 
from nonpetroleum fuels because there is no 
substitute for liquid fuel in most kinds of 
small- and medium-sized mobile equipment, 

However, in the fields of space heating, 
marine and railroad transportation, genera- 
tion of electricity, and factory power, sup- 
pliers of petroleum fuels compete not only 
among themselves but also with suppliers 
of other fuels. In these fields petroleum 
has been able to win and hold high con- 
sumer acceptance. Among factors that have 
built acceptance are oil’s efficiency, clean- 
liness, and convenience, as represented by 
high heat content in relation to bulk, ab- 
sence of ash, automatic feeding into com- 
bustion chambers, and ease of controlling 
the fuel flow in consuming equipment. 

The great importance of petroleum to the 
Nation’s supply of energy is indicated by the 
fact that use of oil in the United States has 
gone up 60 percent since 1940. This does 
not mean that oil has displaced an equiva- 
lent amount of other fuels over that period. 
On the contrary, the increase in the use of 
oil has represented an addition to the total 
amount of energy available to the Nation. 

In 1940 the energy used in the United 
States amounted to  24,200,000,000,000 
B. t. u.’s. It was obtained from 487,000,000 
tons of coal, 1,300,000,000 barrels of oil, 
2,600,000,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas, 
and 54,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of hydro- 
electric power. 

In 1949 energy used in the United States 
had risen to 32,100,000,000,000 B. t. u.’s, ob- 
tained from 468,000,000 tons of coal, 2,100,- 
000,000 barrels of oil, 5,500,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas, and 96,500,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of hydroelectric power. 

Thus it can be seen that, while coal made 
approximately the same contribution to the 
Nation’s energy supplies in 1949 as in 1940, 
the total energy available to the Nation was 
materially higher in 1949 because of addi- 
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tions from other sources. On the basis of 
heating value, oil supplied almost half of 
the increment. The amounts of energy 
used in the United States from 1940 to 1949 
are shown, by sources, in chart 1. 


OIL IS A MAJOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


The production of oil from domestic re. 
sources, its conversion into useful products, 
and the distribution of the products to mil- 
lions of consumers constitute one of the larg- 
est and most important of all American in. 
dustries. The great development of pe- 
troleum resources in this Nation has been gq 
fundamental factor in the remarkable 
growth of our country and in its security, 
The strength and welfare of the Nation wil 
continue to depend importantly on a suc- 
cessful and strong domestic oil industry. 

The industry makes its contribution to the 
energy supply of the United States princi- 
pally from oil deposits it has discovered and 
developed within this country. In addition 
to the oil it produces from domestic fields, 
however, the industry provides energy for 
the Nation through imports. Oil has been 
brought into our country in varying amounts 
for a long time; 35 years ago the United 
States was importing some 18,000,000 barrels 
a year. 

The oil industry also exports, and has done 
so for many years. In fact, American oil 
exports began within 2 years after the drill- 
ing of the Drake well at Titusville in 1859. 

Oil, for a number of reasons, is brought 
into the country at the same time that other 
oil is being shipped out. For example, im- 
ports are useful in providing types and 
quantities of oil that are not readily avail- 
able from domestic sources when needed. 

And oil is exported because many foreign 
nations that require substantial volumes of 
it have little or no petroleum production or 
refining facilities of their own and turn to 
the United States to buy special-purpose 


crudes or, more importantly, finished prod- 
ucts, 


AMERICANS HAVE LARGE OIL INVESTMENTS 
ABROAD 


In the early years of the industry, Amer- 
ican oil was usually sold to consumers in 
foreign countries through third parties. In 
the 1880’s American oil companies began 
setting up facilities for carrying on direct 
marketing operations of their own. Amer- 
ican refining activity abroad began about this 
same time but remained relatively unim- 
portant until after World War I. 

Foreign crude oil production by Americans 
began around the turn of the present cen- 
tury—first in Mexico and, a little later, in 
Rumania. By the time of our country’s en- 
trance into World War I there was American 
production also in Peru and, on a very small 
scale, in the Netherlands East Indies. Par- 
ticipation in foreign production increased 
markedly during and immediately after the 
First World War, and direct investments by 
American citizens in petroleum properties 
abroad had passed the $1,000,000,000 figure 
by 1930. Very large additions to such in- 
vestments have been made recently, and the 
total stands today at more than $3,000,000,- 
000. Americans have oil-producing proper- 
ties in 20 countries in both hemispheres, and 
almost half the proved oil reserves outside 
the United States are owned by American 
companies, 

Investments by Americans in petroleum 
properties abroad have been and are of great 
value both to the United States and to the 
world. In many countries operations ol 
American oil companies have been a power- 
ful factor in raising living standards. Em- 
ployment, vocational trsining, general edu- 
cation, modern housing, and health facilities 
have been provided for ine nationals, who 
have been able to earn the means for pur- 
chasing material comforts they never knew 
before, Opportunities have been created for 








the establishment of many new businesses, 
and the whole economy has been quickened. 
Revenues flowing to the governments in the 
form of royalties and taxes have provided 
means for building roads, harbors, homes, 
hospitals, and schools. 


OVERSEAS OIL OPERATIONS BENEFIT OUR NATION 
IN WAR AND PEACE 


Oil deposits outside the United States, de- 
veloped by Americans, have been highly im- 
portant to the defense of the free world in 
two wars. In World War I the widespread 
use of oil-burning ships created a tremen- 
dous demand for heavy fuel oil. Mexican 
crudes were particularly suited to the pro- 
duction of this grade of fuel, and large 
quantities were imported into the United 
States. It may be noted here parenthetically 
that, when the fighting ended in 1918, world 
use of oil continued to rise, and Mexico be- 
came the leading oil-exporting nation. A 
large part of Mexican production was brought 
into the United States to offset deficiencies 
in domestic supplies, and in the 3 years 1920—- 
22, for the first time in its history, the 
United States imported more oil than it 
exported. 

In World War II our domestic supplies of 
oil for industry and for the Allied armed 
forces were supplemented to an important 
extent by oil from Venezuela, and, in the 
later stages of the conflict, oil from the Mid- 
dle East was of great importance in fueling 
operations in the Pacific. Without Carib- 
bean and Middle East oil sources to draw on, 
the military requirements of the United 
States and its allies for oil could not have 
been met in the amounts and at the times 
demanded. 

American oil activities abroad have bene- 
fited our country no less in times of peace. 
Profits to American companies from overseas 
operations create tax revenue for the United 
States Treasury and produce dividend in- 
come for hundreds of thousands of American 
families. The purchase in this country of 
drilling machinery, casing, line pipe, and 
other equipment for the development of for- 
eign properties brings millions of dollars of 
business to American firms and provides em- 
ployment here. As previously undeveloped 
countries achieve higher productivity and 
better living standards, they become better 
markets for American goods, better custom- 
ers of the American exporter, manufacturer, 
workman, and farmer. And the money that 
foreign countries earn from development of 
their oil resources furnishes them with 
means to pay for American goods without 
relying on loans or grants of funds from 
American taxpayers. 

Foreign trade is often thought of solely in 
terms of selling American-produced goods 
abroad or of buying foreign-produced goods 
here. However, @ major part of the foreign 
trade of American oil companies does not fol- 
low that pattern. Most often it consists of 
producing oil in one country abroad, perhaps 
refining it in another, and selling it in still a 
third. Thus, the oil involved in such com- 
merce never touches our shores. It does, 
however, contribute to the economic well- 
being of foreign countries and of our own 
country. 

THE ROLE OF OIL IMPORTS IN UNITED STATES 
FUEL SUPPLY 


Although most of the oil produced by 
American companies abroad is also used 
abroad, some of it is imported into the 
United States to supplement our own sup- 
plies. And the effect of the importation of 
oil on the domestic oil industry has long 
been a subject of discussion and debate. It 
is & question which can properly be con- 
sidered only against a background of the 
industry’s nature, 

The oil business is one in which volumes 
have followed a generally rising trend. Con- 
sumer use of its products has risen year after 
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year with few exceptions. To keep pace, the 
production of crude oil has also increased, 

As is inevitable in a natural resource in- 
dustry, however, the growth of oil demand 
and the growth of crude oil supply do not 
follow exactly parallel courses. Discovery 
of new oil to replace that which is used 
occurs at an irregular rate. At times, the 
constant search for oil will lead to a major 
discovery, as in east Texas in 1930. Such an 
event may be followed by a number of years 
when, although exploration is continued 
energetically, no important new discovery 
is made. Then, sooner or later, the unre- 
mitting search is rewarded by some new 
major find, such as occurred in Scurry 
County, Tex., in 1948. 

Meanwhile, fluctuations of consumption— 
influenced by weather, industrial activity, 
military needs, or other factors—may not co- 
incide with the times of peak additions to 
reserves. As a result of these circumstances, 
there have been periods in the United States 
when rising demand for oil has pressed hard 
upon domestic supplies. When this does 
happen, as it did in the winter of 1947-48, the 
availability of oil from American properties 
abroad has been of the greatest importance 
to the Nation. 

On the other hand, there have been periods 
when productive capacity has been expanded 
at a somewhat more rapid rate than demand 
has risen. It is at such times that appre- 
hension is expressed about imports and that 
proposals are made for restricting the vol- 
umes of oil brought into the United States 
from overseas. 

Such a situation exists at present. Today, 
some domestic oil producers feel that their 
business is being hurt by imports, and they 
strongly assert this position publicly. Simi- 
lar assertions come from coal interests, which 
contend that oil imports are injuring the coal 
industry by taking part of the over-all fuel 
market it would otherwise supply. 

These arguments have been carried to 
agencies of Government, with pleas that ad- 
ministrative action be taken to restrict oil 
imports, and to the Congress, where various 
legislative proposals have been introduced 
that would restrict such imports either by 
imposition of quotas or by raising tariff rates 
to a level that would amount to virtual em- 
bargo. 

Because proposals of this kind bear directly 
on the vital subject of the Nation’s energy 
supply, they merit the most serious study 
and most careful examination of the premises 
on which they rest. 


DOMESTIC OIL PRODUCTION HAS FOLLOWED A 
LONG-TERM UPWARD TREND 


Domestic production of oil decreased in 
1949 from the level of the preceding year. 
However, this decrease followed a period in 
which the industry had set new highs of 
production for six consecutive years. 

At a level of 5,042,000 barrels per day, 
domestic oil production in 1949 was higher 
than in any other year of the industry’s 
entire 9l-year history, except for 1947 and 
1948. It was 918,000 barrels per day, or 22 
percent, higher than the average for the 6- 
year war period, 1940-45. It was 1,836,000 
barrels per day, or 57 percent, higher than 
the average for the 5-year prewar period, 
1935-39. 

Production of coal declined in 1948 from 
the all-time peak reached the year before, 
and slipped again in 1949 to the lowest level 
since 1939. 

Meanwhile, imports of oil, taking crude 
and products together, have increased yearly 
since 1942. 

The decreases in domestic oil and coal pro- 
duction have been attributed by some almost 
entirely to larger oil imports. The facts do 
not support this view. Other factors are ob- 
viously involved. 

Oil imports have been rising for the past 
7 years. But domestic oil production also 
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rose during six of those years and reached 
an all-time record in 1948. The relation of 
the two movements is shown in chart 2. 
Over other periods, too, domestic production 
has grown at the same time that imports 
were increasing. 

To cite specific figures, imports were higher 
by 413,000 barrels per day in 1949 than in 
1940, yet domestic production was higher 
by 1,345,000 barrels per day in the later year 
than in the earlier one. Or, taking the post- 
war period, imports were 265,000 barrels per 
day higher in 1949 than in 1946, yet domestic 
production was up 291,000 barrels per day. 

One indication of the vigor and pros- 
perity of the producing end of the oil in- 
dustry is the number of new wells drilled. 
Chart 3 shows the number of wells drilled by 
oilmen in the United States since 1940. It 
will be seen that, on the basis of this cri- 
terion, the domestic industry’s vigor was 
not diminished in 1949. In the first quarter 
of 1950, 9,126 new wells were drilled as com- 
pared with 8,346 in the first quarter of 1949. 

Further, proved reserves of crude oil and 
natural gas liquids in the United States are 
at the highest level they have ever reached, 
having been increased by over 1,500,000 bar- 
rels during 1949 alone. Numbers of drilling 
permits issued, exploration activity as mea- 
sured by numbers of seismographic and geo- 
physical crews in the field, and many other 
evidences all point to a high level of strength 
and health for the domestic oil industry. 


DRAFTS ON INVENTORIES AND LOWER EXPORT 
DEMAND AFFECTED 1949 OUTPUT 


There are several reasons for the decrease 
in domestic oil production in 1949 as com- 
pared with 1948. One is that, in 1948, oil in 
storage was being added to at a rate of 293,000 
barrels per day, whereas, in 1949, stocks were 
being drawn down at a rate of 8,000 barrels 
per day. 

During 1948 the oil industry was exerting 
itself to correct a condition of tight supply 
that had existed in the early part of that 
year and in 1947. It will be recalled that in 
the winter of 1947-48 the American public 
and the Government were seriously con- 
cerned about the Nation’s oil supply. Almost 
daily, newspaper headlines proclaimed their 
anxiety. Some persons even thought the 
country was facing a permanent dearth of 
petroleum and would have to start im- 
mediately to make synthetic liquid fuel on a 
large scale. 

Faced with this sudden demand upon it, 
the oil industry made a tremendous effort to 
find new oil fields, drill more wells, and ex- 
pand the great complex of equipment re- 
quired to refine oil and get it to people. The 
industry succeeded well in this task. Once 
again it showed that alarmist predictions 
about it were ill-founded. It expanded its 
productive capacity to heights never reached 
before and began to rebuild inventories of 
crude and products which had been heavily 
drawn down to meet the public’s need. 

With inventories replenished to overflow- 
ing, some cut-back below maximum produc- 
tive capacity was inevitable in 1949. It would 
have occurred whether oil was imported or 
not. 

The decrease in 1949 from 1948’s all-time 
peak in domestic oil production is further 
accounted for by a decline in oil exports. 
Quantities of crude oil and products shipped 
out of the United States have gone down 
from 568,000 barrels per day in 1944, the peak 
export year, to 328,000 barrels per day in 
1949. Loss in export demand from 1948 to 
1949 amounted to 40,000 barrels per day. 

This decline has been due to the fact that 
parts of the world which used to depend 
heavily on the United States for crude oil 
and oil products now have other sources of 
supply. In the reconstruction of European 
countries, and in the increasing industriali- 
zation of others, refinery installations have 
been newly erected or have been expanded, 
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60 that these countries are now able them- 
selves to fill more of their needs for finished 
oil products. 

More importantly, the discovery and de- 
velopment of vast oil deposits in other parts 
of the world—notably the Middle East— 
have made it practical for many nations to 
look to those areas for petroleum supplies 
rather than to the United States. Chart 4 
shows graphically how areas such as western 
Europe, which obtained large amounts of 
oil from the United States before the war, are 
now drawing much of their supplies from the 
Middle East. 


HEAVY FUEL OIL ACCOUNTS FOR A LARGE PART OF 
IMPORT TOTAL 


A substantial part of oil imports into this 
country is of heavy residual fuel. The rela- 
tion of such imports to the domestic oil in- 
dustry is entirely different from the relation 
of other types of oil imports to the domestic 
industry. 

Imports of heavy residual oil provide a 
means for economically supplying a desired 
fuel to consumers in certain parts of the 
country. If these imports were reduced or 
cut off, output of domestic crude oil would 
not increase by an equivalent amount be- 
cause of the economics of production of 
heavy fuel oil, the uses to which it is put, and 
the places where it is used. 

Heavy fuel oil is the residue left over after 
lighter products such as gasoline and kero- 
sene are distilled from crude petroleum, 
Since the lighter products normally have 
higher market value, the domestic refiner his- 
torically has sought to maximize their pro- 
duction and to minimize the residue of 
heavy fuel oil. He does not seek to make 
heavy fuel oil but obtains it as a byproduct 
of his operations. 

Heavy fuel oil is used principally to power 
ships and to burn under boilers in factories 
and in central generating stations. In the 
eastern seaboard States, with their great 
ports and highly industrialized sections, 
there is far greater demand for this oil than 
can be supplied as byproduct from domes- 
tic refineries normally serving the area. It is 
to meet the eastern seaboard demand that 
residual imports are brought into this coun- 
try. Geographical aistribution of demand 
for residual fuel in 1949, and the part sup- 
plied by residual imports, is shown by chart 
5. 

It will be seen from the chart that the 
great bulk of all the residual fuel consumed 
in this country comes from domestic sources, 
This has been the case for many years. Even 
in the areas of heavy consumption along the 
eastern seaboard and Gulf coast, domestic 
refineries supplied an average of 80 percent 
of all the residual fuel used in the years 
1946-49. 

The balance of the demand for heavy fuel 
oil (some 15 to 20 percent of the total in 
recent years) has long been met by import- 
ing fuel oil or heavy-fuel-oil crudes. The 
total demand cannot be met from domestic 
sources today simply because heavy fuel oil 
cannot be made economically from domestic 
crude except on a byproduct basis. If more 
crude oil were run through domestic refin- 
eries to meet the total demand for heavy 
fuel ofl on a byproduct basis, the production 
of iighter products would greatly exceed de- 
mand for them. 

And enlarging output of domestic residual 
fuel oil other than as byproduct would mean 
the deliberate down-grading of crude oil into 
fuel oil, the value of which is usually well 
below that of crude oil b°cause its market 
price gravitates to a point where it will com- 
pete with coal. 

Since there is no economical way of meet- 
ing, from domestic sources, the full demand 
of American consumers for heavy fuel oil, the 
importation of heavy fuel oil has furnished 
the means for taking care of the marginal 
15 to 20 percent of fuel oil demand. 


The use of residual fuel oil has followed a 
rising trend over the past two decades, 
although it has declined slightly in the past 
2 years. Meanwhile, yields of residual fuel 
at domestic refineries have tended to shrink 
because improvements in refining technique 
have made it possible to obtain larger pro- 
portions of more valuable products from the 
crude oil processed. These circumstances 
further underline the necessity of imports if 
the full demand for residual fuel is to be 
satisfied. 

If such imports were cut off or severely 
reduced, the total demand for fuel oil could 
not be met except by the highly uneco- 
nomical means just explained. Under such 
circumstances there seems little doubt that 
the cost of fuel oil to consumers would in- 
crease sharply and that the total fuel-oil 
market demand would shrink materially. 


DECLINE IN COAL OUTPUT DUE TO MANY CAUSES 


Beginning with the outbreak of war in 
Europe in 1939, the bituminous coal indus- 
try reached successively higher levels of pro- 
duction in every year through 1944. (Bitu- 
minous coal accounts for over 80 percent of 
the coal produced in the United States and 
for virtually all the coal consumed by Amer- 
ican industry.) There were declines in 1945 
and 1946, although production was still well 
above the prewar level. Then in 1947 the 
industry reached an all-time high figure of 
630,000,000 tons. The following year output 
was 599,000,000 tons (still well over prewar 
production), but in 1949 a severe decline 
took place—to 434,000,000 tons, a drop of 27 
percent. This decrease coincided with dras- 
tically reduced activities in the mines due to 
strikes and to a 3-day week over a consider- 
able period. In 1949 an estimated 28,000,000 
fewer man-days were worked in the bitumi- 
nous coal mines than in the year before. 
Coal output is shown in chart 6. 

Some people believe that the decrease in 
use of coal has been caused by imports of oil. 
Statistics, however, do not show this to be 
the case. They show, on the contrary, that, 
while coal has lost some business to oil, a 
very small fraction has been due to oil 
imports. 

For example, petroleum in the form of 
gasoline for automobiles and planes, fuel for 
jet planes, diesel fuel for buses and tractors, 
lubricating oil, and many other products 
does not compete with coal at all. 

As Diesel fuel for locomotives and marine 
use and as home-heating oil, petroleum has 
partly displaced coal because of oil’s greater 
efficiency and convenience for these uses. It 
should be noted, however, that virtually all 
the Diesel fuel and home-heating oil used in 
this country come not from imports but from 
domestic crude. 

In the form of heavy residual fuel, petro- 
leum also competes with coal, largely on a 
cost basis, as a source of factory power and 
for generation of electricity. 

It is pertinent to examine figures for coal 
consumption both in the categories where it 
competes with middle distillate fuels (Diesel 
and home heating oils) and where it com- 
petes with heavy residual fuel. 

In 1948, 101,000,000 tons of coal were 
burned in American locomotives as against 
68,000,000 tons in 1949. This represented a 
decline of 33 percent, the largest percentage 
loss for the coal industry in any category. 
At the same time, use of residual fuel burned 
under boilers of steam locomotives also 
showed a decline—in the order of 30 per- 
cent. 

The figures thus indicate that both coal 
and residual fuel oil are being replaced for 
locomotives by increasing dieselization of 
railroads. Dieselization is a development 
of technical progress being carried forward 
by the railroads of the Nation. The fact that 
only about 430 steam locomotives have been 
built since the war while more than 8,000 
Diesel units have been built is due to the 
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efficiency of Diesel propulsion as compared 
with steam propulsion and to the Operating 
economies which Diesels permit. 

In the home heating field, although o9jj 
and gas are taking care of most of the addi. 
tions to the total number of houses in the 
Nation, coal use has remained fairly stable, 

The greatest volume loss by the coal in. 
dustry in 1949 as compared with 1948 was 
for industrial uses other than electric power 
utilities and railroads. The decline here was 
from 247,000,000 to 191,000,000 tons. For the 
same period, use of residual fuel in indus. 
try outside of electric power utilities ang 
railroads increased from 200,000,000 barrels 
to a little more than 206,000,000. The in. 
creased quantity of heavy fuel oil so used 
was equivalent in heating value to 1,500,000 
tons of coal, as against coal’s loss of business 
in this category of 58,000,000 tons. The dif- 
ference was undoubtedly due to lower man- 
ufacturing activity in the Nation (perhaps 
as much a result as a cause of reduced coal 
production), and to some replacement of 
coal by natural gas. 

Use of natural gas, it may be pointed out, 
has been growing at a rapid rate. Reserves 
of this energy source have been greatly in- 
creased in recent years. Under circum- 
stances favorable for its development and 
for its transmission to consumers, use of gas 
can be expected to grow. It will thus offer 
sharper competition for both coal and oil, 

In the public-utility field use of coal for 
power generation declined from 96,000,000 
tons in 1948 to 81,000,000 in 1949. At the 
same time use of residual fuel by utilities 
rose from 37,000,000 barrels to 60,000,000. 
The increase of 23,000,000 barrels of fuel oil 
was equivalent in heating value to some- 
what less than half the outlet that coal lost 
in this field. The fact that public utilities 
turned to oil in 1949 to supply a larger part 
of their fuel requirements was due, beyond 
any doubt, to their inability to get coal be- 
cause of strikes or to their anxiety that they 
would be jeopardizing service to their cus- 
tomers if they could not have an assured 
fuel supply. 

Although coal lost about 18 percent of its 
outlet in the field of marine fuel in 1949, 
this was not large in volume. Coal has lost 
outlet for this use over a considerable period, 
concentrated chiefly in the years 1910-20. 
Because of the greater efficiency of oil for 
ships, it is highly improbable coal could 
regain this market even if imports of 
heavy fuel oll were entirely eliminated. It 
is almost inconceivable, for example, that 
our Navy would ever go back to using coal. 
The same is true of the merchant marine. 

Coal lost 18,000,000 tons of export outlet 
in 1949, reflecting rehabilitation abroad and 
expanding output of foreign mines. The re- 
duction in coal consumption in 1949 against 
1948, by classes of use, is illustrated in 
chart 7. 

In 1949, the year in which coal experi- 
enced its severe loss of business, the increase 
in imports of residual fuel over the year be- 
fore was equivalent in heating value to about 
5,000,000 tons of coal, or slightly over 1 
percent of the production of coal for that 
year. 

It seems likely that the problems which 
the coal industry is experiencing stem not 
from oil imports but from a changing pat- 
tern of the over-all energy market as served 
by coal, oil, and natural gas. 

These problems can best be understood by 
looking at the facts squarely; they will ! 
be solved by attributing effects to the wrong 
causes, 


FOREIGN PRODUCTION OF STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW 
JERSEY) DEVELOPED TO MEET NEEDS 


As a company which plays a substantial 
part in providing oil for the American econ- 
omy, and as one which has oil-producing 
interests both in the United States and 
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abroad, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) gives 
constant study to the volume and type of 

il imports and to their relation to the do- 
mestic industry. 

Jersey Standard was established as an 
American company and has its roots in this 
country. Of its 215,000 stockholders, some 
209,000 are American citizens. 

The company has been an important ele- 
ment in the domestic oil industry for more 
than 50 years, and its career has covered a 
large span of the oil industry’s history. It 
has shared in the development of the do- 
mestic industry—and has contributed to that 
development. Today its affiliates in the 
United States produce crude oil in 18 States 
and market in 27 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

Jersey began in its earliest days to extend 
American business overseas by the export 
of refined products. The company’s first 
fixed investments outside the United States 
were virtually all in marketing properties. 

Jersey’s first producing interest abroad was 
in Rumania. In 1914 the company obtained 
an interest in a Peruvian property and be- 
gan to expand its output. In Mexico a Jer- 
sey refinery helped provide heavy fuel oil 
to power allied navies and United States war 
industry during the First World War, and 
in 1918 an interest was acquired in a Mexi- 
can producing property. 

World War I made heavy demands on the 
oil resources of the United States, and fears 
of a shortage in this country were voiced 
in the immediate postwar period. The war 
had also shown dramatically the importance 
of oil to a nation’s military strength. In 
the years following the war, the United 
States Government urged American oil com- 
panies, as a matter of national policy, to 
make intensive effort to develop oil sources 
abroad. 

A Jersey affiliate obtained a concession in 
Colombia in 1920. A year later the company 
began exploration in Venezuela, and in 1928 
and again in 1932 it added to its interests 
there and developed large-scale production. 
After long negotiations Jersey and four other 
American companies in 1928 obtained a min- 
ority interest in the Iraq Petroleum Co., 
which had little production at the time but 
held concessions on what Was thought to 
be promising oil territory in the Middle East. 
(Later withdrawals left the American inter. 
est in Iraq Petroleum Co, shared by Jersey 
and one other company.) In 1948 Jersey 
made a $75,000,000 investment in Arabian 
American Oil Co., providing additional capi- 
tal for the development of an area on which 
two other American oil companies had ob- 
tained a concession just before World War II. 

The history of crude imports into the 
United States by Jersey affiliates has been, 
briefly, this: In 1921 the affiliates were im- 
porting an average of 98,000 barrels per day 
of crude oils. They imported an average of 
49,000 barrels per day of crudes during the 
20-year period before World War II. In 1947 
the average was 87,000 barrels per day, Be- 
ginning in 1948, imports of crude were 
stepped up as rapidly as possible to meet a 
serious, though temporary, oil shortage that 
confronted most of the country. 

Then, when it became apparent in De- 
cember, 1948, that domestic crude oil was 

in coming into good supply, Jersey Stand- 
ard’s affiliates began to cut crude oil im- 
ports as rapidly as possible. They made suc- 
cessive reductions in crude imports from 
160,000 barrels a day in January, 1949, to 
75,000 barrels a day in February, 1950. Their 
crude imports for the first quarter of 1950 
averaged about 75,000 barrels a day, com- 
pared to an average of 127,000 barrels a day 
for the first quarter of 1949. The average 
rate of crude imports for the first quarter 
of 1950 is less than that in any of the years 
1947, 1948, or 1949. 

The company’s crude oil imports have 
been primarily of crudes to make heavy fuel 





oil or of types not readily or economically 
available in the United States and needed 
to make such products as special lubricating 
oils, waxes, and asphalts. 


JERSEY’S IMPORTS CONSIST PRINCIPALLY OF 
HEAVY FUEL OIL 


Jersey’s foreign production was not orig- 
inally acquired to supply oil primarily for use 
within the United States. The company’s 
programing with respect to production of 
crude oil overseas has always been on the 
premise that such oil would find its chief 
outlet through the company’s marketing fa- 
cilities overseas. Jersey also regards its for- 
eign oil production, however, as useful to 
our own Nation in supplementing domestic 
supplies of fuel. This is no recent or novel 
position for the company. Its import pro- 
gram has already attained substantial di- 
mensions as early as World War I when its 
Mexican properties were among those called 
upon to help supply heavy fuel oil for naval 
and industrial use. 

Ever since then the principal product im- 
ported by Jersey has continued to be heavy 
fuel oil. The company has many customers 
for this product in the industrialized east 
coast area of our country. And only on rare 
occasions has the company been able to 
obtain enough heavy fuel from domestic 
sources to supply those customers. In order 
to assure them a regular supply, therefore, it 
has supplemented the heavy fuel available 
to it domestically by importing from Carib- 
bean sources. 

A breakdown of Jersey’s imports by types, 
and the proportion of the company’s imports 
to total oil imports, is shown in chart 8. 


A HEALTHY DOMESTIC OIL INDUSTRY IS VITAL 
TO JERSEY 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) has a very 
lively motive for not wanting oil imports to 
impair the domestic oil industry—Jersey is 
itself a part of the domestic industry. The 
company has large investments in this coun- 
try. In 1948, its affiliates had a net crude 
oil production from domestic fields of 428,- 
000 barrels per day and, in 1949, 337,000 bar- 
rels per day. Last year the affiliates’ net 
purchases from others averaged 276,000 bar- 
rels of domestic crude oil daily. Jersey’s do- 
mestic affiliates had refinery runs of 622,000 
barrels per day in 1949, and their product 
sales amounted to 767,000 barrels daily. 

It is obvious that with stakes of this size 
in the domestic oil industry Jersey’s own 
welfare is inseparably linked with the wel- 
fare of that industry as a whole. Simply 
as a mratter of common sense, the company 
would not conduct its affairs in such a way 
as to damage the long-term value of its 
investment and business. 


VIEWS OF STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 


Views of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
on the subjects of American development of 
oil resources abroad, its own Overseas oil 
production, and imports—views which have 
been arrived at after careful study and after 
consideration of the facts contained in the 
foregoing pages—may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Abundant supplies of fuel are essential 
to our country’s industrial strength and to 
high living standards for its people. 

2. Since the United States depends on do- 
mestic sources for the great proportion of its 
energy needs, it is of major importance to 
have strong and dynamic companies engaged 
in all domestic fuel industries. But no action 
should be taken which would unnecessarily 
burden American consumers simply to shield 
one segment of the fuel industry from com- 
petition or normal economic evolution. 

3. Imported oil, which has long supple- 
mented domestic sources, has an important 
part to play in the total supplies of energy 
available to the Nation. The economy of 
the United States, more than that of any 
other nation, has been built on abundant 
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supplies of oil. With 21 percent of the 
world’s estimated proved reserves located 
within its own borders, the United States 
currently produces 56 percent of the world 
output of oil and natural gas liquids, and 
accounts for some 60 percent of world use. 
The United States is in no danger of run- 
ning out of oil; it has large reserves already 
discovered, and large additional reserves will 
almost certainly be discovered in the future. 
Supplementation of these domestic re- 
sources through imports, however, would ap- 
pear to be clearly in the interest of the 
national economy and of conservation. 

4. Any attempt to erect an oil-tight dike 
around the Nation and to bar the American 
consumer from access to oil from abroad 
would not serve the interests of consumers 
nor the country’s economy as a whole. Con- 
versely, the best interests of. the United 
States would not be served by a “flood” of 
imported oil, even if such a flood were physi- 
cally and financially possible, since such an 
occurrence would disrupt domestic energy in- 
dustries to the long-run disadvantage of the 
Nation. 

5. Jersey Standard subscribes to the state- 
ment on oil policy, including the sections on 
imports, adopted by the National Petroleum 
Council. (The National Petroleum Council 
is a group, widely representative of the in- 
dustry, appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior to advise the Department of the In- 
terior on matters which the Department 
submits to it for consideration. On July 3, 
1948, the Secretary asked the Council for ad- 
vice concerning United States petroleum 
policy, and on January 138, 1949, the Council 
unanimously approved and transmitted to 
the Secretary a report titled, “A National 
Oil Policy for the United States.”) Ac- 
cordingly, we believe that imports of crude 
and products into the United States should 
always be considered in relation to their 
effect upon the long-range preservation of 
the national security, the welfare of the 
American consumer and the domestic in- 
dustry, and the sound growth of interna- 
tional trade. 

6. American oil operations in other coun- 
tries make important contributions to the 
economies of those countries, helping them 
to build up their living standards and to earn 
the means to purchase American goods. The 
American economy is part of the world econ- 
omy. The development of natural resources, 
as represented by American oil operations 
abroad, enhances world trade and, therefore, 
is in the interest of our own Nation. Oil 
operations constitute an important bond and 
point of contact between America and na- 
tions whose friendship is an asset to us. It 
follows that every effort should be made to 
avoid acts which would jeopardize the econ- 
omies of such nations. 

7. Sources of foreign oil would be of vital 
importance to the armed forces of the United 
States in the event of war. Avoidance of 
war is to be wholeheartedly hoped and 
worked for. Nevertheless, our country would 
be courting disaster to be unprepared for 
emergency. In the event of emergency our 
forces and those of our allies might well be 
deployed in parts of the world where they 
could be more readily supplied with fuel 
from sources outside the United States than 
from within it. 

8. The domestic oil industry now has a 
margin of efficient capacity over current pro- 
duction which is somewhat less than the 
margin that existed when the United States 
entered World War II. Some margin of pro- 
ductive capacity is obviously desirable. 

9. Legislation or Executive orders which 
imposed a rigid formula on the rate, or which 
increased the price at which oil enters this 
country, would limit flexibility in meeting 
variations in domestic demand, jeopardize 
relations with friendly nations, and lessen 
the incentive for Americans to enlarge for- 


eign investments. Any such action wou:d be 
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a backward step in American aspirations to- 
ward freer and larger world trade. More- 
over, any such action would foreshadow still 
further Government controls and a stulti- 
fying of the initiative and independence that 
have made the American oil industry a leader 
in inventiveness and technical progress. 

10. We expect domestic demand for pe- 
troleum preducts to rise so that there will 
be increased crude requirements. However, 
we do not expect crude-oil tmports by our 
affiliates during 1950 to increase above the 
average which has been maintained since 
early this year. Over the long term we be- 
lieve that the continuing growth of America 
and the rise of living standards will call for 
the use of increasing amounts of fuel energy. 
We believe that rising fuel requirements will 
call for an expanding production of domestic 
oil, and may call for expanding volumes of 
imports as well. We do not believe these 
two things are incompatible nor that do- 
mestic preduction and oil imports must fol- 
low opposite trends. On the contrary, we 
believe the two can follow largely parallel 
courses, as they generally have in the past. 

11. The factors applying to crude-oil im- 
ports differ greatly from the factors govern- 
ing residual fuel imports. In considering 
oil import statistics, most people lump fig- 
ures on crude oil and fuel oil together. This 
practice can be misleading, and a distinc- 
tion should be made between crude oil and 
products in reporting and considering the 
statistics and in trying to draw conclusions 
from them 

12. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) acquired 
its foreign sources of oil primarily for the 
supply of foreign markets. These sources 
are also an important contribution to the 
building of world trade and—particularly 
important today—a means of helping friend- 
ly nations to achieve better balances in their 
international commerce without expense to 
the American taxpayer. hey are sources 
of special crude oils the company may not 
be able to obtain domestically when needed. 
They are protection to American consumers 
against shortages in the face of possible 
sudden short-term peaks in demand result- 
ing from abnormal weather or other factors. 
They are supplementary sources of supply 
insuring the country against any possible 
long-term inadequacy of domestic supply. 
Finally, they are supplies and facilities 
available to our country in the event of 
emergency 

As a matter of policy, Jersey Standard is 
following these principles: 

(a) With domestic crude in good supply, 
the company’s imports of crude oil are being 
kept to a minimum consistent with the 
maintenance of its foreign sources of oil for 
the purposes listed immediately above. 

(b) The company plans to import residual 
fuel oil to the extent that the domestic 
supply economically available to it is not 
sufficient to meet demands of its customers. 

(c) The company will do its best to main- 
tain its properties overseas for the purposes 
listed in the paragraph numbered 12 above 
sound investments for its 215,000 


stockholders. 
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A Book Review on Beards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
NA r . Terral 
ION. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1950 
Mr. HEFFERNAN 
der permis 


Mr. Speaker, un- 
ion to extend my remarks in 


the Recorp, I include therein a hook 
review on beards which appears in the 
current issue of the Explorers Journal, 
published by the Explorers Club, New 
York, and edited by Commander Wen- 
dell Phillips Dodge, well-known explorer 
and editor: 


Bearps, TuHetrr Soctat STANDING, RELIGIOUS 
INVOLVEMENT, DECORATIVE POSSIBILITIES, AND 
VALUE IN OFFENSE AND DEFENSE THROUGH 
THE AGES 


EXPLORING JOWL JUNGLES 


As most early explorers were adorned with 
beards of various descriptions which they 
carried to the then unexplored regions of the 
earth, to say nothing of present-day explor- 
ers who are members of the Explorers Club 
and might be called pogonotrcepists without 
limiting themselves to eating horseflesh, or 
hippophagists, eaters of horseflesh who wear 
beards, the author of Beards makes too much 
of this play on horsey words in such a book. 
He might have been closer to nature had he 
really entered the jowl jungles by going on 
a beard expedition to the East Indian archi- 
pelago and the peninsular mainland for the 
long-armed, closely approaching man Hylo- 
bates, of the family Simidiae, subfamily 
Hylobatinae. Of a blackish color, they are 
marked with white on the face and hands, 
and their beards resemble that of Horace 
Greeley, who advised “Go west, young man.” 
To Reginald Reynolds I would say, “Book 
passage on a P. & O. ship for the Far East and 
keep on going to Sumatra, to Assam—and, 
for the best-known bewhiskered gibbons, to 
Tenasserim.” I doubt, however, if these hy- 
lobates are either pcgonotropists or hip- 
pophagists. But, then, it’s been a long time 
since I’ve read the Origin of the Species and 
traced the beginning of men’s beards to gib- 
bons. 

In any event, overlooking the aimless wan- 
derings of Mr. Reginald Reynolds in and out 
of the book racks of the British Museum, 
here is a book written expressly for the more 
adventurous of our members. 

Despite his meanderings through a mire 
rored maze of thesis sort of research, the au- 
thor of Beards really has done a painstaking 
and rather thorough job about this most pro- 
vocative subject down through the ages. 
Wearers of beards, and by all means others, 
will find cut more than meets the eye, as 
one Will Shakespeare had a way of putting 
it. And so, when the chairman of the club's 
library committee, our onetime, for a time, 
be-whiskered “Dan” Streetcr asked me if I 
would review this book, how could I do other 
than say yes? I suppose, between us, his 
picking on me had nothing whatever to do 
with my own baby gibbonish facial fringe. 
Nevertheless, “Dan” Streeter slyly sent along 
a list of club members he could think of 
off-hand who either wear beards, or have in- 
culged in the luxury at one time or another. 
If he, or I, have missed any member of the 
Explorers Club who either now wears a beard, 
or has done so on expeditions, or what have 
you, We are sorry. So, just write in and tell 
us about it, won’t you? 

The chairman of the club's library com- 
mittee sent me a kind of graph, headed “Full 
Beards,” “Part Beards,” ‘“Goatee,” and 
“Mustache.” And woe unto you, “Dan” 
Streeter, for putting me under the heading, 
“Goatee.” I protest, for I wear what is 
known as the “Imperial.” I used to wear a 
sort of “Vandyke,” only my whiskers were 
untrue to him—or to me, fur except when I 
let 'em grow wild all over my face, and looked 
more Russian than the Russians, the best 
I was able to raise wes an “Imperial.” Of 
course, I do have a “goatee,” as does every 
wearer of a beard. But, a goatee is no beard, 
nevertheless, 
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To stop digressing, and get back to “Dan” 
Streeter’s beard graph of Explorers Club 
members, here’s the way it shows up: 

Full beards: Gen. A. W. Greeley, Peter 
Freuchen, A. R. Crawford, Dr. Otto Schmidt, 
our late wearer of the beard beautiful, pr. 
William H. Jackson; Amos Bonsall, Ernest 
Ingersoll, James A. Ford. 

Part beards: Burton Holmes, Rudolph 
Kersting, Prince Albert, of Monaco; Dr. Otto 
Nordenskjold, Frederick W. Stokes. 

Goatee: (“Dan” Streeter headed the list 
with this reviewer’s name, but its libelous) 
the late late Dr. Franklin P. Lynch, Ernest 
Ingersoll, Nelson, Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Daniel D. Streeter (for two short periods in 
the long, long ago), Sir Hubert Wilkins 
(again, Sir Hubert has worn a real and beau- 
tiful beard, which is far, far more than a mere 
goatee), Daniel Carter Beard (he also, wore 
a real beard that covered up his goatee, 
which any self-respecting beard should do); 
our late good old captain Edwin Willard Dem.- 
ing, Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell, Albert Operti, 
Henry B Kane, Dr. Antonio Carlos Simoens 
da Silva. 

Mustache: Rear Adm. Robert E. Peary, 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, Gen. David L. Brainard, 
Dr. William Beebe, Lawrence I, Grinnell, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, Sir Harry Johnston, 
Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, Dr. Frank M. 
Chapman, Matthew A. Henson, Dr. Sven 
Hedin, Sir Douglas Mawson, Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, ex-President of the United States, 
Frank D. Millett, the Chief of Clannfhear- 
ghuis of Strachur, Lowell Thomas, Henry 
F, Evans, Frederick A. Ober, E. O. Hovey, and 
others. 

I would add, too, the name of Capt. Sergius 
M. Riis, who wore a rough-and-ready Volga 
boatman kind of beard during his action 
service in the Red Army of Trotsky during 
the Red revolution, while he was officially 
dead in the files of the Navy Department in 
Washington, D. C. Riis’ beard at that time 
made our genial Peter Freuchen’s a tame 
affair, indeed. Then there is Capt. Hassoldt 
(Bill) Davis, who wouldn’t dream of beat- 
ing abuut the jungle bush without a cheek- 
and-chin bush of his own, and always 
emerges from the deep jungle bearded like 
a king. 

And now, to get on with the review of this 
book of Beards. The author, himself, re- 
verts to beards with an observation of E. B. 
Shuldham, M. D., in his monograph on 
Clergyman’s Sore Throat (London, 1878), 
remarking that “the beard is an accident of 
sex, nay it is an accident of individual ca- 
pacity for hair growing, but nature has been 
generous enough to give all her children a 
nose.” Proceeding to Lactantius as an au- 
thority on the virtues of the beard, he held 
that the beard added to the dignity of the 
mature body, adding that it contributed to 
the differentiation of the sexes. He found 
it also an ornament of virility and strength, 

Asking “had Adam a Beard?” the author 
dug up “that the father of the human race 
had a beard from the first instant of his 
creation, and that all men before the Deluge 
also had them,” citing Giuseppe Valeriano 
de Vanetti’s Barbaliogia “and then some” 
in the somewhat longish title in 1759 as 
proof. 

Reginald Reynolds spared himself no end 
of delving into the, shall we say, lore of the 
beard, and came forth with many interest- 
ing items, among them that of a certain 
learned scholar who said that long hair “Is 
symbolic of the multitude of sins, hence 
clerics are directed to shave their beards; 
for cutting of the hair of the beard, which 
is said to be nourished by the superfluous 
humours of the stomach.” (Guillaume 
Durantis, Rationale, 1459.) 

“Shall we join the Ladies?” hardly heard 
any more with the passing of genteel living 
and of the oid-fashioned but comfortable 








dining room, where the men would remain 
to smoke after dinner, the while the ladies 
retired to powder their noses, when it was 
about time to proceed to the drawing room, 
leads one to the author’s question, “Why 
women have no beards.” Quoting a certain 
Mr. T. S. Gowing, who wrote a small book 
on “The Philosophy of Beards,” Mr. Reynolds 
lets Mr. Gowing state his case: 

“* * * Woman was made a helpmeet 
for man, and it was designed that man 
should, in return, protect her to the utmost 
of his power from those external circum- 
stances which it is his duty to encounter.” 

Always willing to give both sides of the 
question, the author of the book, Beards, 
says that a learned French doctor, Jean 
Rioland the younger, “was dissatisfied with 
the explanation that beards are given to us 
for protection precisely for this reason, that 
women most need such protection and are 
not provided with it. To him I must ascribe 
yet another explanation, that nature in- 
tended the beard as a warning of puberty 
in order that sexual segregation may take 
place when lanugo begins to sprout.” 

Mr. Reynolds sets forth that the painter 
Liotard is said to have lost the love of his 
wife when he removed the beard in which he 
had wooed and won her. Proceeding to “ex- 
amine the earliest chins of which we have 
any record,” the author states that the first 
beards were false. He refers to the custom 
of the early Egyptians tieing false beards, 
sometimes made of metal, to their chins for 
ceremonial occasions. Even the Queens of 
Egypt came eventually to wear such beards, 
their's being of gold, like the beards of the 
Pharaohs. 

“But when we turn to Assyria and Baby- 
lon,” says the author of this highly informa- 
tive and intensely interesting book called 
seards, “there is lyrical matter in the orna- 
mental variety to be observed, chiseled in 
sculpture by artists who, with light hand, 
traced the parallel waves of royal and mili- 
tary whiskers. Here, indeed, we may find 
the first bona fide beards; for if those of 
Egypt were false, those of China, were they 
never so ancient, could not have been com- 
pared with such magnificent growths.” 

How many of you readers of the Explorers 
Journal have ever seen an American Indian 
with a beard? Well, the author of the book 
we are considering tells of the shaving of 
half the beards—which, by the way, I used to 
live in almost mortal fear would happen to 
mine while asleep, shipmates and others 
often threatening to do the job. It seems, 
from the book, that Capt. John Smith told 
of the Red Indians of Virginia shaving half 
their beards. It is. to be presumed they 
had their squaws do so, using two sharp- 
edged sea-shells for a razor. If any of you 
would like to see a woodcut illustration 
showing an American Indian with a half 
beard. delve into John Bulwer’s Anthropo- 
metamorphosis (1653). 

That: little chore accomplished, turn to 
the frontispiece of Saxton’s Atlas of England 
and Wales (1579). This should be of decided 
interest to all explorers, for it shows the 
allegorical figures of Geography and Astron- 
omy with vast bushy beards. Another 
such beard was used by its wearer, Gaspard 
de Coligny, a Huguenot admiral as a parking- 
place for his toothpicks when not in use. 

Our author certainly did a lot of arm-chair 
exploring of the human beard, having some- 
thing to say, also, on the “Discovery of the 
New World and the Old Beard.” But then, 
as one beard to another, also to a half beard— 
oh, well, to all who read this, I do solemnly 
recommend your picking up a copy of Reg- 
inald Reynolds’ Beards. Then, if you don’t 
like at least 5 percent of what you find in it, 
you are at liberty to “beard the lion in his 
den,” this reviewer being a Leo and a beardist. 
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Establishing and Operating the Greenville 
(S. C.) Farmers’ Wholesale Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I submit herewith 
a brochure on the establishment and 
operations of the Greenville (S. C.) 
Farmers’ Wholesale Market. 

This amazing establishment, with its 
outstanding results in so short a time, 
has been largely the work of the mar- 
keting commission assisted by its able 
secretary, a marketing specialist under 
the Clemson College extension service. 

We are justly proud of achievements 
in this important field thus far and feel 
that the knowledge thus gained will be 
helpful to other communities. Secre- 
tary Martin is now in Washington at the 
request of Chairman Cootey, of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, to tes- 
tify on the problems of marketing. 


ESTABLISHING AND OPERATING THE GREENVILLE 
(S. C.) FARMERS WHOLESALE MARKET 


(By Robert H. Martin, secretary, Greenville 
County Marketing Commission, marketing 
specialist, Clemson Extension Service) 


Three years ago public officials felt that 
a modern marketing facility was needed in 
Greenville. Over 100,000 persons lived with- 
in a radius of 24% miles. Within a 50-mile 
radius 700,000 persons made their living in 
the cities and on the farm. The city area is 
surrounded by fertile farm land. The Mar- 
keting Facilities Branch of the United States 
Department of Agriculture reported in its 
survey here that annually the Greenville 
trade area (a 10-mile radius) was consuming 
about 27,500 tons or 2,200 equivalent carloads 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. Eggs con- 
sumed annually in the trade area is about 
200 equivalent carloads and 150 carloads of 
dressed poultry. In 1944 farmers of the vi- 
cinity of Greenville harvested for sale about 
8,600 acres of vegetables. We are within 30 
miles of the largest peach growing county in 
the world. 

These facts and the fact that our only 
marketing place was a wide street where 
truckers, farmers, and grocers gathered early 
in the morning and made many of us feel 
the need for a facility that would cut han- 
dling costs from the farm to consumer. 

We tried to interest our three banks in 
financing such a facility. They were not 
interested in the project and did not want to 
take a chance on its success. 

The members of the Greenville County 
legislative delegation became interested in 
establishing a public wholesale market here. 
They bought 27 acres of land, passed an act 
appropriating $100,000 and authorizing the 
borrowing of another $100,000 by the Green- 
ville County Marketing Commission to set up 
the new market. The act made the loan of 
$100,000 a full faith and credit of the taxing 
power of Greenville County, the bankers were 
anxious to loan the $100,000 at 3-percent 
interest and all three participated. 

It appears that we have a perfect example 
of the need for legislation such as is con- 
tained in the bill H. R. 8320. Without the 


insuring of our lcan by the county, it would 
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have been impossible to have expanded our 
market after only three months of opera- 
tion. We see the need of other facilities, 
but all funds are spent. Our loan is for a 
10-year period; however, it should be for a 
40-year period as is provided in H. R. 8320. 

Thinking that the committee might be 
interested in ;‘ctures of the modern market- 
ing facilities and what the cost, I have 
prepared this information on the pages to 
follow. 

Also, I felt that the committee would like 
to know of the income and expenses of oper- 
ating a marketing facility. This is shown on 
a chart following the pictures. This shows 
the market’s first year of operation and with 
the expansion program completed, the net 
profit should be greater in the years to follow. 





Putsch That Failed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from 
the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
Wednesday, May 31, 1950. The real les- 
son from the Berlin episode of Sunday, 
May 28 is that the Communist putsch 
was not tried when its organizers knew 
in advance they faced firm resistance. 
Thus far this has been the unvarying 
pattern of Soviet behavior, which should 
give powerful guidance to our conduct 
in the future wherever Communist ag- 
gression is threatened: 


PUTSCH THAT FAILED 


The world can breathe a little easier now 
that the Whitsunday demonstration by east 
German Communists has come and gone. 
There was no violence, although Communist 
leaders had openly hinted the affair might 
develop into a spontaneous bid to drive 
the western powers out of Berlin. 

That no putsch was attempted was prob- 
ably due to the elaborate preparations made 
by the west to preserve order by force if 
necessary. These preparations were as well 
advertised as the demonstration itself and 
they had the full support of non-Commu- 
nists in western Germany. 

Clearly the Soviet master minds behind 
the demonstration were not ready to provoke 
an incident that might turn the cold war 
into a hot one. 

Still, propaganda forays like this to test 
the psychological defenses of the West do not 
make the task of peacemakers any easier. 
They give the lie to the soothing words of 
Soviet leaders who, according to Trygve Lie, 
just back from a 90-minute conference with 
Stalin himself, say they want nothing but 
“peace, peace, and peace.” 

There was no bloodshed in Berlin Sunday. 
But there were plenty of insults directed 
against the West. The marching bands, the 
disciplined young people, who performed like 
radio-controlled robots, and the ominous ap- 
pearance of the east German “people’s po- 
lice” force suggested nothing that might 
promote understanding between East and 
West. 

As we have come to know the tactics and 
strategy of cold war, the demonstration must 
be put down as a hostile act against the 
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West. Allied occupation officials in Ger- 
many are certain that others may be ex- 
pected as long as the divided occupation of 
Berlin continues 

The United Nations secretary-general has 
talked with President Truman and Secretary 
of State Acheson about trying to persuade 
Russia to end its boycott of the United Na- 
tions. Presumably he discussed Stalin’s re- 
action to the Lie peace mission and relayed 
the Soviet dictator’s “terms” for returning 
to the security council. Peace-loving peo- 
ples the world over pray that something con- 
crete may emerge from these taiks that would 
indicate peace is attainable. Unfortunately, 
there are more grounds for pessimism than 
for hope 

The schism between East and West remains 
wide and deep. As Dr. Charles Malik of 
Lebanon said in his classic discussion of 
“War and Peace” before the UN General As- 
sembly last fall, we will have peace only 
when the non-Communist world feels at ease 
with Communists. But he added that this 
can never happen so long as the West “knows 
that the Communists wuit only for the day 
of its damnation.” 

Mr. Truman would be naive indeed to com- 
mit this country to a Stalin-approved peace 
formuia without first insisting that the 
Soviet Union show by acts and deeds that 
it is ready to abandon its bid to rule the 
world. The American people have every 
right to be suspicious of Soviet promises 
so long as they must be Judged by what hap- 
pened in Berlin Sunday. 


Tke Responsibilities of Organized Indus- 


try in Our Expanding Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a panel presentation be- 
fore the 1950 spring meeting of the 
American Trade Associatiou Executives 
in Washington, D. C., by Robert E. Har- 
per, moderator, managing director, Na- 
tional Business Publications, Inc.; Hon, 
Frank Buchanan, chairman, House Se- 
lect Committee on Lobbying Activities; 
Hon. James M. Mead, commissioner, 
Federal Trade Commissicn; H. B. Mc- 
Coy, director, Office of Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of 
Commerce, and Alexander Kirk, assist- 
ant director, International Trade Pro- 
motion Division, Economic Cooperation 
Administration: 

THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF ORGANIZED INDUSTRY 
, IN Our ExpanpING EcOoNoMY 

Mr. Harper. Mr. Vice President, ladies and 
gentlemen, distinguished guests and fellow 
members, I have already been privileged 
aplenty in being permitted to perform as 
your program chairman for this edition of 
our spring get-together. 

Now, it is my added high honor to serve 
as the moderator of this panel of person- 
alities who are tops as far as talent goes, 
and who are on top of four of the most sig- 
nificant responsibilities of our times. 

We read the headlines today and every 
day, and we find ample cause to wonder 
just what are the responsibilities of organ- 
ized jndustry in our expanding economy? 


Headlines that startle our most vivid imagi- 
nation; that play havoc with our choicest 
conviction; that quicken our gravest con- 
cern for the future. Headlines such as 
these: “Scientists say first atom-fuel motor 
to be built next year”; “Political punishment 
of business charged”; “Rise in United States 
imports forecast during 1951-52”; “John 
Bull’s dollar-getting experts lend their acu- 
men to south Asia”; “United States said to 
be facing chronic unemployment due to 
Government's economic policies.” 

Meadlines about happenings that are part 
and parcel of our expanding economy 
. * * happenings that create issues and 
cause conflicts regarding our responsibilities. 

Your moderator, for whatever his opinion 
may be worth in these deliberations, is in- 
clined to believe that nothing is going to 
be settled in the sense in which things were 
once supposed to be settled, for the simple 
reason that knowledge will probably con- 
tinue to increase and will inevitably alter the 
world with which we have to make terms. 

But, it is for the purpose of expert opin- 
ion that this foursome is brought together 
with you today * * * so, I am only 
wasting time, by not letting my panel get at 
the subject at hand—“The responsibilities 
of organized industry in our expanding 
economy.” 

We shall follow this procedure. I shall in- 
troduce each panel member separately and 
he shall speak on the subject briefly without 
interruption. Following the presentation by 
the fourth and last member of the panel, I 
shall throw the session into an open forum 
and, as you see, some of the members of this 
audience have provided me with enough 
questions to keep us lively the remainder of 
the day. 

Now, then, first to address you is a native 
of McKeesport, Pa., and a graduate of the 
University of Pittsburgh, plus postgradu- 
ate work in economics at Columbia. The 
first and only Democratic mayor of his 
home town, he was elected No. 1 citizen 
in 1941 and served until 1946. Prior to 1941, 
he had been an educator and business con- 
sultant. First elected to represent the 
Thirty-third District of Pennsylvania to 
fill an unexpired term in May 1946 and 
reelected in November 1946 to the Eightieth 
Congress, and again in November 1948 to 
the Eighty-first Congress—he is a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, and the House District 
Committee. He is married and is t}.e father 
of not two but twin daughters. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am proud to pre- 
sent to you the distinguished chairman of 
the House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities—the Honorable FraNK BUCHANAN, 
Congressman, the floor is yours. 

Mr. BucHANAN. I appreciate the invitation 
to discuss the responsibilities or organized 
industry with the leadership of America’s 
top trade associations. We all talk so much 
and think so much about our rights and 
privileges and immunities under a free 
form of government and under a free-en- 
terprise system that it is refreshing and 
stimulating, and’ important, to discuss once 
in a while this concept on the other side 
of that coin, that is, the responsibilities 
which go with our free political life and 
our free-enterprise system. 

As representatives of the great trade as- 
sociations, you no doubt have many impor- 
tant problems before you, of a technical or 
specialized nature. You are to be congratu- 
lated then for going out of your way, and 
inviting Government officials and Members 
of Congress to come in and point warning 
fingers at you about your responsibilities to 
the economy and to the general public. 

You leaders of America’s trade associa- 
tions have already exhibited a fine sense of 
responsibility which is to be commended, 
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and whether you get much guidance or not 
from this panel, you can’t be blamed for not 
having made the effort. 

The first piece of meddling advice I'd lire 
to give today is a little impertinent, per. 
haps, but I'd like to suggest that instead of 
restricting this discussion to the subject 
“Responsibilities of an Organized Industry 
in an Expanding Economy,” we change “in” 
to “for,” making it the “Responsibilities of 
Organized Industry for an Expanding Econ. 
omy.” 

We have gone through the equivalent of 
a new industrial revolution in America in 
the past 10 years under the stress of war— 
hot and cold. During the good part of that 
period, industry had heavy responsibilities— 
terrific responsibilities—which were shoul. 
dered in the cause of total war. Many of 
those responsibilities were taken on volun- 
tarily, others were imposed by Government, 

In the years since the end of the shooting 
war, most of the Government-imposed re- 
sponsibilities have been removed. Industry 
is getting back to making its own decisions 
again. We have been beset with fears of 
inflation. We have had some scares about 
recession and collapse. There were always 
plenty of optimists around to tell us every- 
thing was going to be all right, but most of 
us as individuals and as citizens had our 
doubts and fears about who was going to 
get hurt. 

There is no doubt now that we came 
through those boom years of 1947-48-49 bet- 
ter off than most of us had ever dared hope, 
Economically 1949 was not as big a year as 
1948, and in fact, to some the drop was sig- 
nificant enough to appear as a full-blown 
recession, and yet 1949 was about the best 
year we'd ever had in total economic well- 
being at any time in our history, other than 
1948. 

There was a good amount of business sense 
and statesmanship demonstrated in 1949, 
particularly in the early half when prices 
and profits started down. The fear reaction, 
the panic reaction, always incipient in a 
situation like that, did not develop. There 
were many balancing mechanisms in our 
economy today which were not present 20 
years ago. 

This stability in our economy has been the 
end result of recovery and reform measures 
adopted over the past 15 years. But essen- 
tially, I think a good part of the credit for 
bringing us through 1949 in good shape was 
business responsibility. There were not the 
wholesale wage slashes and cut-backs and 
inventory depletions which accompanied 
previous dips in the economy. 

We have today a dynamic and expanding 
economy. Now, when I said earlier that I 
thought we should discuss the responsibili- 
ties of organized industry for an expanding 
economy and not merely in one, I had in 
mind the conviction that in the days and 
years ahead—if we can keep the world from 
falling apart at the seams, then industry has 
the greatest responsibility for achieving 4 
continuing full employment economy. 

Business leadership and business states- 
manship are needed more today than ever 
before. Business must lead and lead toward 
the right goals in America and our world of 
today or forever after take the consequences. 

Democracy is a flexible thing, and freedom- 
loving Americans in a democracy have 
learned to accept change. Extremism from 
any side does not appeal to our people. Free 
enterprise, a bit chastened and somewhat re- 
formed, came through the great depression 
of 20 years ago still free, and we have come 
through the greatest war in history with not 
less freedoms than before but actually with 
more. 

In past eras economic and financial may- 
hem has been committed in the name of free 
enterprise, but wise business leaders have 
seen these fallacies and want no more of lt. 
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And so, antitrust laws that restrict the 
freedom of businesses; labor laws that re- 
strain unbridled freedoms of both labor and 
management must come about. Brakes 
must be applied to labor management and 
government when balance end equilibrium 
are threatened. 

We have come a long way in recent years 
toward these goals of industrial progress. 

Government meddling helped to bring 
about some of these improvements. Many 
of the reforms imposed by Government were 
bitterly fought at the time as too severe, but 
I believe, and like to think, that the fair- 
minded businessmen who worried thrcugh 
these years of reform will acknowledge that 
the reforms were made necessary by the fail- 
ures of large segments of American industry 
to shoulder responsibilities which were prop- 
erly and rightfully theirs, responsibilities 
for treating worke s as human beings, for 
exercising a social consciousness as a neces- 
sary part of the profit motive in a free nation 
of free people. 

It is significant to me that no matter how 
deep our economic distress ever became in 
America, there was never—any time—and I 
even include the deepest darkest days of the 
depression of the thirties when any substan- 
tial, responsible area of the American elec- 
torate seriously challenged the place of the 
profit motive in our economic system. There 
have been times, frequent times, when many 
Americans were disturbed—and properly 
so—over the excesses of profit-taking but no 
political party which acvocated the elimina- 
tion or even the sharp curtailment of the 
profit motive ever received more than a 
paltry fraction of extremist votes. And I 
don’t think the credit for that can properly 
go to those few die-hards of an obsolete re- 
action who screamed “communism” at every 
moderate reform in our economic structure; 
it should go, instead, to the inherent fair- 
mindedness and common sense of the Amer- 
ican people. 

If we can assume then, that most Ameri- 
cans sincerely and genuinely believe in the 
profit system and a free enterprise system— 
and 7 frankly believ~ that is a fair assump- 
tion—the responsibility of organized indus- 
try today in—or for—an expanding economy 
rests on a continuous demonstration of faith 
in America and in the good sense of her 
people. That faith has been demonstrated 
and upheld as valid many times in the past 
decade when our very existence as a nation 
of free men was at stake. It has been 
demonstrated frequently in the last few 
years, too, when there was not the emotional 
stimulus of war for our very lives to bolster 
our determination, 

The war taught us amazing new techniques 
for vast productive miracles. After the war, 
industry went ahead confidently to exploit 
those techniques. Technological progress 
had zoomed during the war; after the war, 
business, under the spur of profit expect- 
ancies, used those techniques with confi- 
dence in the stability of America’s absorptive 
capacity. Plants were expanded dramat- 
ically. Colossal investments in new plant 
and new enterprises were taken. The risks 
have proven, /1 most cases, to be good. 

Television, an experimental plaything as 
far as most of us were concerned 10 years ago, 
crashed on the postwar scene with the impact 
of an industrial giant. Plastics, electronics, 
gadgets of all sorts rushed to new markets. 

The result was a steadily expanding econ- 
omy, a steadily expanding working force, 
an unbelievable 60,000,000 jobs and an ac- 
celerated national income which 10 years 
ago we would have thought fantastic. 

We have been concerned in the past about 
attaining fullemployment. The goals we set 
then have been exceeded and will continue 
to expand in the future. 

We are going to keep expanding our econ- 
omy and our job opportunities for the good 
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and simple and necessary reason that—if 
we are to continue to maintain dynamic 
capitalism—we've just got to add job oppor- 
tunities. We haven't been creating them 
fast enough. Our labor force has been in- 
creasing faster than employment opportu- 
nities. And so we have this specter of in- 
creasing unemployment at a time when em- 
ployment should be on the increase. This is 
critical. 

It has been said that the way to make 
more employment is to make more employ- 
ers. Employers are made, of course, by pro- 
viding incentive, by providing investment 
funds, and by providing markets and profit 
possibilities. 

Despite the anguish over taxes, incentive 
is very much present in the American econ- 
omy, as expanding productive facilities at- 
test to. Much of the investment money for 
this expansion is coming from profits. Funds 
for new businesses and new enterprises are 
not available from new investment sources. 
They must be provided from somewhere. 
The investment markets have not been made 
generally attractive to the small investor. 
Big financial institutions with available 
capital are often restricted by law in their 
freedom to invest. 

Just what is the answer to this dilemma? 

Either investment must come from pri- 
vate sources or increased demands on Gov- 
ernment will be made by small-business men 
seeking capital to start new enterprises. 

We have seen it in housing finance, and 
the RFC is openly besieged for loans for new 
businesses. 

Government has the responsibility—and 
you of business are just as insistent as any 
other group that it shoulder that respon- 
sibility—for keeping us secure in our free- 
dom, secure from invasion or attack, secure 
from depression and collapse. Government 
is not some impersonal thing, it is people. 
It is you and me. We all want the same 
things for our country and in war we pull 
together with unified determination. We 
group together in common defense against a 
visible enemy. We curtail our human greeds 
and our human selfishness. 

Peace—even this halfway peace which is 
armed truce—doesn't evoke the same unity. 
We all want the same safety and security for 
America but, humanly, we want the biggest 
slice cf the pie we can get. We don’t figure a 
little extra cut of that pie is going to really 
hurt anybody, until we find everybody grab- 
bing off a little bit more than he should—or 
trying to grab—and the first thing we know, 
the pie just doesn’t go around. Somebody 
gets left out. 

In a nation of full and equal citizens, we 
can’t go letting too many get left out of jobs, 
opportunities, housing, education and other 
wants and necessities. We best look out for 
our own interests by looking out for each 
others’. In a free enterprise economy, in a 
free political society, our first responsibill- 
ties are to our fellow citizens and to our 
communities and to our nation. If we carry 
out these responsibilities, our Nation and our 
economy will continue to remain strong. 

When there are jobs for all of our people, 
when the door of opportunity continues to 
remain open, then we need have no fears as 
to our Nation’s future. 

To keep our system operating successfully, 
we must continue to expand. There are a 
lot of young people coming out of our schools 
and colleges in the next few months and to 
many of them free enterprise is just an ab- 
stract phrase. 

Can we make it a reality? 

This is our basic responsibility. 

It is fundamental; it presents a never-end- 
ing challenge. 

Mr. Harper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for 
a masterful job of getting us off on the right 
foot, down the right road, toward the right 
goal, 
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Our next speaker needs no introduction to 
any Washington audience nor, for that mat- 
ter, to Americans everywhere. Born at 
Mount Morris, N. Y., he rose from water boy 
on a railroad to tender of switch lamps and 
maintenance of way man. Seeking knowl- 
edge in the law, he took employment on the 
Capitol Police Force, so he could study at 
night, soon followed by his election to his 
home-town County Board of Supervisors. 
In 1914, his fellow-workers saw fit to name 
him president of his local railroad union. 
From 1915 to 1918, he served as a member 
of the New York State Assembly. He did 
his job faithfully and his friends and con- 
stituents recognized his ability, sending him 
to the United States House of Representa- 
tives in 1919, where he served 10 terms. 
Then he stepped into the shoes of a United 
States Senator, where I first had the pleasure 
of knowing him as Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Post Roads. 
During the war, he was Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Special Committee to investigate the 
national defense program, having succeeded 
to that post when his colleague, Harry S. 
Truman, resigned to become Vice-President. 

Senator, I am happy to have the honor of 
presenting you to my fellow trade associa- 
tion executives as the Hon James M. Mead, 
Commissioner, Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. Meap. It is a pleasure to meet today 
with you men who are taking such an im- 
portant part in the development of an econ- 
omy which is producing living standards un- 
dreamed of in the previous history of the 
world. We have but recently come through 
a world war with its attendant waste of hu- 
man values and property values. This coun- 
try has not only withstood the shock of that 
waste and gone forward to new economic 
heights but has also shouldered the burdens 
of a substantial portion of the free peoples 
of the world. History presénts no counter- 
part of this situation. Never before has a 
nation, proceeding without thought of con- 
quest or domination, made such a voluntary 
contribution toward the preservation of right 
principles among its fellow nations. The 
decisions which have brought about this 
unprecedented atmosphere of cooperation 
among freedom-loving people were born of 
great courage, vision, and idealism. It has 
been possible to make them effective, how- 
ever, only because our economy at home was 
sound. It was built upon a sound founda- 
tion, and it was possible, therefore, to expand 
it rapidly enough to meet both domestic and 
foreign needs. You men who are responsi- 
ble for the efficient operation of trade asso- 
ciations have contributed your full share to 
the building of that economy. 

Since coming with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, I have been questioned concerning 
the attitude of that Commission toward 
trade associaticns and also as to whether 
I personally favored or opposed trade asso- 
ciation activity. As a matter of fact very 
recently a sentence was selected from an 
opinion of mine dismissing a complaint and 
was construed in a manner to indicate that 
I entertained some personal opposition to 
trade associations. I think the opinion in 
that case shows very clearly that I have no 
such thought in mind. I was merely point- 
ing out the absence of media of any kind 
through which agreements or understand- 
ings might have been reached or enforced 
in that particular case. It is undisputed 
that in the past some trade associations have 
served in that capacity. Certainly I had 
no intention then or now of condemning 
trade associations in general or of detract- 
ing in any way from the spendid work that 
the great majority of those associations are 
performing. FYease be assured, therefore, 
that I hoid firmly to the belief that no sug- 
gestion of wrongdoing arises from joint ac- 
tion taken in an effort to solve mutual 
problems or to improve the well-being of any 
group so long as those who participate do 
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not act in such a manner as to injure those 
who do not participate, including compet- 
itors, supplies, and customers. This kind of 
joint effort in my opinion is the proper 
field for trade associations. I have not been 
empowered to speak for my colleagues, but 
I believe that represents their thinking as 
well as my own, Conversely, however, when 
a group seeks to improve its lot at the ex- 
pense of others, then those others need pro- 
tection. That briefly is the theory underly- 
ing the laws that prohibit agreements in 
restraint of trade. 

When any group through its trade asso- 
ciations or otherwise looks for easy solutions 
to its problems by methods that hurt others, 
such as fixing prices, excluding competitors 
from the market, restricting production, pre- 
venting innovations, etc., it is performing 
a disservice to its industry and to the econ- 
omy as a whole. It not only directly damages 
the public interest but also diverts attention 
from the harder, more inventive, and more 
useful devices which would benefit the posi- 
tion of the participating group without hurt- 
ing others. 

It is obvious that there are many activ- 
ities which may be handled through trade 
associations with regard to which the likeli- 
hood of resultant unlawful restraints upon 
competition would be either nonexistent, or 
most remote. Some that come to mind in 
this field would be legislative and informa- 
tional services, research activities, studies 
dealing with employee relations, overseas 
markets, etc. Another broad field in this 
category is the developing of meaningful 
trade terminology with reference to com- 
modities and characteristics of commodities 
for which there are no precise words or con- 
cerning which the interpretation of language 
differs substantially. The Federal Trade 
Commission and trade groups have col- 
laborated in working out the definitions of 
such terms as “preshrunk,” “gold-filled,” 
“shock resistant,” and the like. Such co- 
operation creates the possibility of making 
accurate representations in the place of hazy 
or inaccurate ones. This enables both indus- 
try and the Commission to assist in protect- 
ing honest businessmen and consumers alike 
from the effects of misrepresentation. The 
Commission’s rayon rules present a good 
example of that kind of work. 

As contrasted with joint activities of this 
type, there are the practices which almost 
inevitably involve unlawful trade restraints. 
These, of course, would include all forms of 
price fixing and price manipulation. In- 
cidentally in that connection, I fear that at 
times there is a tendency to believe that 
unless the practice results in the actual 
fixing of a price, it may not be unlawful. 
I would like, therefore, to quote briefly from 
the Supreme Court's decision in the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. case in 1940: 

“Any combination which tampers with 
price structures is engaged in an unlawful 
activity. Even though the members of the 
price-fixing group were in no position to 
control the market, to the extent that they 
raised, lowered, or stabilized prices, they 
would be directly interfering with the free 
play of market forces. The act places all 
such sghemes beyond the pale and protects 
that vital part of our economy against any 
degree of interference. Congress has not 
left with us the determination of whether 
or not particular price-fixing schemes are 
wise or unwise, healthy or destructive. It 
has not permitted the age-old cry of ruinous 
competition and competitive evils to be a 
defense to price-fixing conspiracies. It has 
no more allowed genuine or fancied competi- 
tive abuses as a legal justification for such 
schemes than it has the good intentions of 
the members of the combination. If such 
a shift is to be made, it must be done by 
the Congress. Certainly Congress has not 
left us with any such choice.” 

3etween the two extreme types of prac- 
tices, those where unlawful results are un- 


likely to be found and those which cannot be 
engaged in without producing unlawful re- 
sults, there is a great variety of practices 
whose legality must be tested against the 
results which they produce. For the most 
part they are capable of being used without 
harming others. Experience has also shown 
that they are equally capable of being used 
in such a way as to harm others. For this 
reason the Commission can neither unquali- 
fiedly condemn nor unqualifiedly approve 
trade-association activities involving such 
practices. 

In.the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee Monograph No. 21, and, incidentally, I 
was a member of that Committee, the section 
on trade associations as a means of monopo- 
lizing the market has subheadings which 
deal with cost accounting, statistical activi- 
ties, price-reporting systems, standardiza- 
tion, credit bureaus, and patent pools. Un- 
der these subheadings cases are referred to 
in which each of these classes of activities 
was used as a device to restrain trade. Yet 
any one of these activities may be innocently 
used by other associations under other cir- 
cumstances. It is unfair to conclude from 
this that the law is capricious or uncertain 
or that it exposes association managers to 
undue risks. 

Those who participate in a plan are the 
only ones who really know what its purpose 
is or in what way it is to be carried out. 
Likewise, they are in the most favorable 
position to know in considerable detail just 
what consequences it has had. If it 1s 
actually injuring others, there seldom is 
doubt in their minds as to this point. More- 
over, those who develop a program of lawful, 
constructive activities are in the most fav- 
orable position to prevent it from becoming 
combined with illegal activities. The re- 
sponsibility properly rests on them to avoid 
the illegal purpose and not upon the Gov- 
ernment to forbid practices absolutely even 
though they are sometimes innocent, or to 
condemn practices absolutely even though 
they are sometimes the instrument of an 
unlawful scheme. The law-enforcement 
agencies constantly encounter cases in which 
there is documentary evidence of an intent 
to violate the law and to cloak the violation 
with innocent activities, or with a profes- 
sion of ignorance about the proper interpre- 
tation of the law and about the consequences 
of the illegal acts. For this reason these 
agencies are understandably skeptical of as- 
sociations that hav~ able legal counsel, and 
whose membership consists of enterprises 
most of which have able legal counsel, who 
profess to be apprehensive and uncertain 
about what they may legally do. 

It seems to me that if trade associations 
are to serve the needs of industry and at the 
same time remain within the established 
legal boundaries, the first requirement is that 
their managers believe sincerely in the 
preservation of the competitive free-enter- 
prise system. Recently there was called to 
my attention statements contained in 
speeches delivered several years ago by trade 
association managers, whom I am advised 
have achieved considerable prominence in 
that field. The following is quoted from one 
of those speeches: 

“Under the system of unrestricted com- 
petition honestly carried out, prices are al- 
ways either too high or toolow. * * * Asa 
matter of fact we have never been able to try 
out the system of unrestricted competition 
honestly because, notwithstanding the anti- 
trust laws, men have been forced through 
motives of self-preservation to work to- 
gether in various ways to control prices and 
to avoid the ultimate risks of a system under 
which they were supposed to operate. * * * 

“If I were in a position to write the ticket 


‘for industry in this country, I should give 


each industry the right to name the prices 
at which its products should be sold and I 
should enforce these price determinations 
through due process of law.” 
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I hope and believe that the philosophy 
expressed in this quotation is far less preva. 
lent today than it may have been when the 
speech was made. For certainly there would 
be troubled waters ahead for any association 
whose course was charted by such a com- 
Pass. 

When I was invited to appear here this 
afternoon, I naturally sought out some cur. 
rent literature on the subject of trade asso- 
ciations with a view to informing myself 
as to the problems with which you might 
be most concerned. From this I gained the 
impression that the problems were of recent 
origin—or in any event had been greatly ag- 
gravated by recent activities of the enforce. 
ment agencies of the Government. It fur- 
ther appeared that those agencies were tak- 
ing progressively stricter action against co- 
operative activities in industry. When I 
sought to test the character of current ac- 
tions against those taken in similar situa- 
tions a generation ago, however, the facts 
failed to support the contentions made in 
this regard in some current trade journals 
and magazines. So let us check the record. 
I found, for example, that the Federal Trade 
Commission in its very first proceeding in- 
volving the activities of a trade association, 
Docket 17, Bureau of Statistics of the Book 
Paper Manufacturers (1917), after finding 
that the association and its members had 
been engaged in a cooperative plan to en- 
hance and maintain prices of book paper 
through the association, ordered the various 
members to “forever cease and desist from 
continuing their respective memberships in 
the said Bureau of Statistics of the Book 
Paper Manufacturers, or from reorganizing 
the said bureau, and shall not create or join 
or become members of any such bureau or 
similar organization having for its purpose 
the objects, or any of them, charged in the 
complaint.” 

They went further than that for in that 
same case the secretary of the association 
was ordered to “forever cease and desist from 
continuing said Bureau of Statistics of the 
Book Paper Manufacturers, or from reorgan- 
izing such bureau, or from creating, man- 
aging, conducting, working for or becoming 
connected in any capacity with any other 
bureau or similar organization having for 
its purpose the objects charged in the com- 
plaint as having been the objects of said 
Bureau of Statistics, or similar objects, and 
from being connected with or assisting in 
any concerted movement to enhance prices 
of book-print paper, or maintain such en- 
hanced prices, or to bring about substantial 
uniformity of such prices, or from aiding 
and assisting in any capacity in effecting 
or maintaining such enhancement, or such 
uniformity of prices through the medium 
of telephone communications, or by corre- 
spondence, or by personal meetings, or 
through other communications or in any 
other manner whatsoever.” 

Nearly 30 years later the Commission had 
occasion to issue another order to cease and 
desist in the book-paper industry, this time 
against the various manufacturers and the 
Book Paper Manufacturers’ Association, cov- 
ering a somewhat similar cooperative price- 
fixing effort. In this latter case, however, 
the Commission merely required the mem- 
bers of the association to cease and desist 
from exchanging through the association or 
any other agency certain current and future 
price information. 

Another case in point on this subject is 
American Column & Lumber Co. (257 U. 5. 
877, decided in 1921). In that case the De- 
partment of Justice had charged that a trade 
association and its members had violated 
section 1 of the Sherman Act through the 
exchange of price and statistical informa- 
tion. In upholding the charge the Court 
stated: 

“Genuine competitors do not make daily, 
weekly, and monthly reports of the minutest 
details of their business to their rivals, as 
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the defendants did; * * * and they do 
not submit the details of their business to 
the analysis of an expert, jointly employed, 
and obtain from him a ‘harmonized’ estimate 
of the market as it is and as, in his specially 
and confidentially informed judgment, it 
promises to be” (p. 410). 

The Federal Trade Commission, in its re- 
nort on “Open-Price Trade Associations” 
(S. Doc. No, 226, Feb. 11, 1929), stated: 

“The circulation of price and statistical 
information in a form to identify the results 
for individual members is so unnecessary to 
the general statistical work of associations 
and so susceptible of abuse that it might 
explicitly be declared illegal irrespective of 
intent. The impropriety of the practice of 
members of an association giving informa- 
tion as to ‘minutest details of their busi- 
ness to their rivals’ in what purported to be 
statistical reports was adverted to by the 
Supreme Court in the Hardwood case.” 

The Commission added, however, that: 

“With the development of rules of trade 
practice, on the initiative of the associations 
and with the cooperation of this Commis- 
sion, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
marketing of goods will become more and 
more an open and aboveboard affair and 
that much of the machinery needed to find 
out what competitors are doing may be dis- 
pensed with. What is needed in its stead 
is more comprehensive trade statistics.” 

In the disposition of its legal cases the 
Commission has not found it necessary to 
issue orders requiring trade associations to 
cease all exchange of price and statistical in- 
formation. It has been careful to limit the 
provisions of its orders so as to prohibit only 
those systems and programs of exchanging 
and disseminating price and statistical in- 
formation found as a matter of fact to have 
trade-restraining effects in the particular 
case before the Commission for its considera- 
tion. It is clear that the position of the 
Federal Trade Commission in condemning 
activities of trade associations falls far short 
of the oft-quoted position of Adam Smith. 
Furthermore, it is clear that in terminating 
unlawful activities the Commission has not 
found it necessary in recent cases to employ 
fully the drastic remedies suggested in the 
Supreme Court decision from which I have 
just quoted. 

I can only conclude from a comparison of 
the Commission’s current actions against 
trade associations with those taken a genera- 
tion ago and with earlier court decisions that 
the Commission's current position shows no 
antagonism on its part against the lawful 
activities of trade associations. It has not 
relaxed its vigilance insofar as unlawful 
practices are concerned, but obviously it has 
sought to put out the fires without destroy- 
ing the structure. It can never be tolerant 
of illegal activities because the Congress has 
created it for the purpose of eliminating all 
practices that fall within that category. I 
hold firmly to the belief that trade associa- 
tions have by no means exhausted the possi- 
bilities of developing lawful activities of 
great benefit to their groups and to the 
whole economy. We shall be pleased to ex- 
plore with you the problems in this field 
and to render every possible assistance con- 
sistent with the protection of the public 
interest that has been intrusted to us by 
the Congress. 

Mr. Harper. Thank you, Senator, for giving 
us one of your always exacting interpreta- 
tions. You have sharpened our thinking and 
I know that you have stimulated a number 
of questions for our forum to follow. 

The third member of our panel was born 
in Richland, Ind., attended Purdue Univer- 
sity, and was graduated from George Wash- 
ington University with an A. B. in economics, 
H» entered the Department of Commerce in 
January 1920 and was assigned to the Bureau 
of the Census, transferring to the United 
States Treasury the following December. He 
returned to Commerce in July 1928 as a mem- 








ber of the Specialties Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
becoming Chief of the Division in 1938. In 
October 1942, with a reorganized Bureau, he 
was appointed Chief of the Industrial Econ- 
omy Division. When the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade was organized in 1945, he was 
named Chief of the Commodities Branch, re- 
maining with the OIT until he was appointed 
Deputy Director of the Office of Domestic 
Commerce under the late Gen. Albert J. 
Browning. When General Browning resigned 
to become a vice president of the Ford Motor 
Co., our next speaker took over as Acting 
Director, being appointed Director in August 
1946, 

Fellow member and guests, I give you, at 
this point, an old friend of trade association 
executives, but one who always has a new 
and meaningful message for such represent- 
atives of business and industry as we. The 
Director of the Office of Domestic Commerce 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, Mr. H. B. McCoy. 

Mr. McCoy. Americans have the reputation 
of being a Nation of joiners. In no other 
country do its citizens organize for group 
effort as much as in the United States. This 
is a natural consequence of a large popula- 
tion with a high standard of living and the 
many diverse activities of business, recrea- 
tion, and social which are part of our modern 
life. Business alone spends many millions 
of dollars annually in activities which are 
carried on through business organizations, 

For many years, the Department of Com- 
merce has compiled various kinds of in- 
formation on organized industry. In fact, 
keeping abreast of trade association develop- 
ments in this country is probably the single 
oldest activity of the Department of Com- 
merce during its almost 50 years of existence. 
According to our latest survey of nonprofit 
organized business groups, there are now 
more than 16,000 national and local organ- 
izations of businessmen. This huge body of 
organized business activity is probably sev- 
eral times the number of such groups that 
were in existence when I began my service 
with the Department of Commerce 30 years 
ago. In addition to the 16,000 trade groups, 
we have a record of more than 10,000 local 
luncheon clubs of business and professional 
men, 

There are now 1,500 trade associations of 
national scope (manufacturers, retailers, 
wholesalers, service industries, and the like) 
and 2,500 regional or State grouns, plus 8,000 
purely local associations. In general, these 
organized business groups are dedicated to 
the welfare of their particular industry or 
trade and they carry on a large variety of 
functions and activities to achieve their ob- 
jectives. Of the 12,000 purely trade associa- 
tions, 2,000 are of manufacturers, 5,000 are 
of retailers (or of wholesalers) and another 
5,000 are of business service firms (including 
those in construction, mining, and other 
miscellaneous activities). 

The other major type of organized busi- 
ness is the chamber of commerce, of which 
there are about 4,000. Quite obviously, this 
type of organized business effort is devoted 
to the general welfare and the problems of a 
particular city or area. Chambers of com- 
merce are generally regarded as purely pro- 
motional organizations, but they do carry 
on a great many activities that are not of 
direct promotional character. 

The large number of organized business 
groups is probably not excessive by any rea- 
sonable standard in relation to our total 
business population. While the growth of 
organized industry groups has been rapid 
during the last quarter century, we have 
also had a large increase in our business 
population. According to statistics developed 
by the Department of Commerce, there was 
an average of 3,900,000 business firms in 
operation during 1949, which was slightly 
below the number in 1948, but was 600,000 
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more than those in operation 10 years before, 
in 1939. Parenthetically, this mass of 600,- 
000 business establishments is in the main 
composed of small business firms. This large 
increase, mostly in the small-business area, 
does not bear out statements made during 
the past two or three postwar years that 
hundreds of thousands of small businesses 
have disappeared due to absorption by larger 
firms. 

We do not, as yet, have complete statistics 
on the size distribution of businesses for the 
most recent years for comparison with data 
collected and tabulated by the Department 
of Commerce for the year 1939. During that 
year when the business population was 
3,300,000, nearly half of all business enter- 
prises had no paid employees; 37 percent had 
only 1 to 3 employees; 14 percent had from 
14 to 19 employees; 3 percent had from 20 to 
99 employees; and only 1 percent employed 
100 or more. There is a considerable vari- 
ance, however, in the size distribution 
among the major types of business. Accord- 
ing to estimates of our Office of Business 
Eco..omics, the following size distribution 
is indicated for manufacturing (approxi- 
mately 200,000 enterprises): 15 percent had 
no employees; 32 percent had from 1 to 3 
employees; 29 percent had from 4 to 19 em- 
ployees; 17 percent had from 20 to 99; and 
about 7 percent had 100 or more. 

It is thus evident that the preponderant 
number of smaller business enterprises are 
found in the distributive and service indus- 
tries, but, even so, the manufacturing indus- 
tries are largely small businesses. 

We estimate that the 1,500 trade associa- 
tions of Nation-wide importance have a gross 
membership of 1,000,000 business firms. An 
additional large membership is accounted 
for in the regional and local trade groups, 
including, of course, chambers of commerce. 
Actually, business organizations are active 
in about 4,000 cities and towns. However, 
in the discussion this afternoon we are large- 
ly concerned with organized industry groups 
which are national in scope and character, 
If our estimates are reasonably accurate, 
probably not over one-fourth of our busi- 
ness establishments belong to an organized 
industry group of this kind. Even if the 
roughly 40 percent of all business estab- 
lishments, which are individual proprietor- 
ships, are eliminated as having no potential 
membership possibility, there is still appar- 
ently a very large number of small busi- 
nesses which do not have affiliations with the 
principal organized business groups of na- 
tional character. The questions might be 
asked, does this indicate that the typical 
organized industry group has no particular 
attraction for a large number of small busi- 
nesses, or that the organized groups have 
made no effort to increase their membership 
among small-business firms? Personally, I 
do not know which is the correct answer, al- 
though I suspect that a highly qualified 
affirmative answer might be given to both 
questions. 

The Department of Commerce has for 
many years been a supporter of organized 
business effort when the objectives of such 
organizations are to promote the general 
welfare of consumers and the owners and 
employees of the businesses. Where busi- 
ness organizations achieve such objectives 
that are being operated in the general pub- 
lic interest and are thus entitled to general 
public approval. 

It is hardly necessary before this audience 
to discuss the various and well-established 
functions and activities of trade associations. 
Some time ago the Department made an 
analysis of the extensive range of services 
that trade associations gave to their em- 
ployees. Just recently, we made available 
a report enumerating 75 of the more com- 
mon and popular trade association activities 
which we hope will be useful to all organ- 
ized business groups which are concerned 
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with appraising and improving their services 
to members. 

Trade association activities, like every- 
thing else, are expensive undertakings. Al- 
though the number of trade associations and 
the scope of their operations are impressive, 
the great majority of these groups have small 
budgets and small staffs. As Jay Judkins 
points out in his “National Associations of 
the United States,” of the 1,500 associations 
which endeavor to serve the major industries 
and trades of the Nation, only 210 have a 
staff of 15 or more; 330 have a staff of 6 to 14 
employees; while 970, or about two-thirds of 
all of them, have an average of only three 
employees each. Thus, in distussing what 
trade associations might do to aid small busi- 
ness, it must be kept in mind the limitations 
of activities the members put on these groups 
through financial contributions to their 
operations. 

An expanding economy, such as ours, re- 
quires large business investments, both in 
new and existing enterprises. We must pro- 
vide each year employment for over a mil- 
lion new workers that are added to our 
labor force. As I have indicated previously, 
we now have about 600,000 more business 
firms than we had in 1939 which is a direct 
corollary to the expansion of our business 
activity during the past 10 years. Although 
we have no facts or figures on which to base 
a judgment, I believe that a very large share 
of these new enterprises are owned and 
operated by individuals having limited busi- 
ness experience. As everyone is well aware, 
rew businesses are undertaken by people 
without any business experience; other busi- 
nesses are established by those who have 
previously been empioyed in a certain line of 
business, have gained some experience in 
some phase of it and then strike out on their 
own. Due to the high level of business ac- 
tivity, particularly the 3 years immediately 
after the end of the war, small businesses 
prospered. As competitive conditions re- 
turned to a more normal situation, the capa- 
bilities of small-business management is be- 
ing tested. It is this fact, it seems to me, 
that offers the greatest opportunity for 
organized industry to be of real service to the 
country in assisting small businesses which 
deserve help and thus help in maintaining 
our business expansion. 

Most of the authoritative studies that 
have been made of the problems of small 
business generally emphasize two major 
factors that are of the greatest importance 
in the organization and operation of smail 
enterprises. These are the availability of 
adequate financing and capable manage- 
ment. Organized industry cannot be of very 
much assistance in connection with the 
financing of small business. By and large, 
most small businesses must be initially 
financed by the resources of the owner and 
with the help from relatives and friends. 
It is in the field of management that organ- 
ized industry can be of greatest help to small 
business. Under the designation of manage- 
ment, I refer to all types of operations in 
which business decisions must be made, such 
as purchasing, production, and marketing. 

It is not feasible within the time limits 
this afternoon for me to discuss in detail 
the widely varied activities of trade associa- 
tions which are now and may in the future 
aid small business. Some of the best ex- 
amples are readily available as public in- 
formation. One of the best sources is the 
ATAE awards program, which was inaugu- 
rated in 1929. We have recently prepared 
a& summary of the entire series of contests. 
The summary is being forwarded to the ATAE 
Advisory Committee for suggestions and 
comments before it is put into final form. 
This summarization, entitled “Outstanding 
Services of Trade Associations, 1930-1949,” 
is available on the exhibit table in this room. 
A review of the 124 submittals which have 
been made since the inauguration of the 


said program reveals numerous projects and 
programs of trade associations which have 
been beneficial to small business. Some of 
them were designed specifically for this pur- 
pose. 

Of the many kinds of things that organ- 
ized business can do to help small business, 
I should like to discuss two which I think 
are of outstanding importance. These relate 
first to technical research, largely in the 
manufacturing industries, and second to 
merchandising and sales promotion which 
are common problems to practically all small 
businesses. The most often mentioned dis- 
advantage of small business is that of tech- 
nical research. Large companies can afford 
to maintain research laboratories to im- 
prove their products, develop new products, 
and increase productive efficiency. Small 
business is at a particular disadvantage in 
this field. However, there has been definite 
development in the last few years for trade 
associations to finance technical research, 
the benefits of such research is available to 
all members, large, medium, and small. As 
a matter of fact, the results of such research 
are frequently made available to nonmem- 
bers. In order that small business may com- 
pete with one another and with big business, 
it must have access to technical informa- 
tion and guidance at costs which small busi- 
ness can afford. In some fields of produc- 
tion and processing technological progress is 
very rapid. An outstanding example is the 
chemical industry. New production and 
new processes developed in the laboratories 
find their way quickly into commercial pro- 
duction. Small business can be at a seri- 
ous disadvantage unless it has access to these 
developments as promptly as possible. This 


is a very fruitful field in which organized 
groups can provide an outstanding service 
to small business and to the public generally. 

Hundreds of thousands of business in- 
quiries are received each year by the Depart- 


ment of Commerce both here in Washington 
and through our 42 field offices. For the 
last year, these inquiries have increased and 
have been characterized by an increasing 
proportion being devoted to marketing and 
sales promotion. It is in this field that the 
small business needs stimulating ideas, in- 
formation on markets and market statistics, 
and advice and guidance on sound and pro- 
ductive sales promotion methods. This 
seems to me again to be an extremely useful 
function for organized industry to assist 
the smaller business community. Not so 
long ago, it was common practice among 
business not to reveal successful merchandis- 
ing and sales promotion ideas and methods. 
About 20 years ago, I became quite familiar 
with the activities of a trade association in 
a rather important industry. The trade as- 
sociation meetings were largely social affairs. 
It had few members from small businesses 
and the reason was obvious; the activities 
of the trade association provided nothing of 
value to a small business and I suspect not 
a great deal of value to the other members. 
Today, that trade association has several 
very important activities which are useful 
to all members, including small business. 
The membership of small business in this 
association is now very substantial. It at- 
tracted the smaller members because it has 
provided statistical services, marketing in- 
formation, advice on the selection and train- 
ing of salesmen and other similar subjects 
which the smaller businesses could apply 
directly to their operations. 

I believe that trade associations are gen- 
erally aware of their public responsibilities. 
A number of trade association executives 
feel that their organizations are on trial and 
that they must not only continue to justify 
their existence to their members but also to 
carry on their work in such a way as to merit 
public recognition of their value to our 
society. That trade associations are giving 
increased attention to the responsibilities 
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they have to aid smaller businesses is, I he. 
lieve, sound judgment on their part. The 
emphasis on small business is not merely an 
attempt to single out one segment of our 
business life for special or preferential atten. 
tion. Small business asks for no special 
preferences or favors; it does ask for fair 
treatment and an equalization of its funda- 
mental disabilities as compared with big bus- 
iness. By serving small business, organized 
industry groups will serve all business. 

Mr. Harper. Thank you, Mr. McCoy, and 
you likewise have stirred our thoughts about 
such basic elements as small business and 
I know that there'll be questions in the 
hopper for you. 

The final participant in this panel presen- 
tation was born in Chicago, holds a bachelor 
of arts degree from Harvard and spent a 
short time in the Army in the First World 
War. From 1921 to 1942, he was in the in- 
vestment banking business in Chicago and, 
in 1942, he joined the war effort as a civilian 
at Wright Field in Dayton, Ohio, in the re- 
negotiation of war contracts and subcon- 
tracts, continuing in that work, both in and 
out of uniform, until February 1949. Dur- 
ing the last 2 years of his renegotiation en- 
deavor, he was a member of the Army Price 
Adjustment Board which had charge of all 
renegotiation activities for the Army and 
the Air Force, In March 1949, he came to the 
Economic Cooperation Administration and 
was attached to the office of his old friend 
and fellow townsman, Wayne C. Taylor. 
With the formation of that agency’s Inter- 
national Trade Promotion Division, our 
next speaker became its Assistant Director. 

Ladies and gentlemen, here is a man with 
@& message of merit about a responsibility 
that must be reckoned with, regardless of 
the pros and cons, and the man’s name is 
Alexander Kirk. 

Mr. KrrKx. I understand the topic under 
discussion here today is the Responsibilities 
of Organized Industry in Our Expanding 
Economy. This is a very large field to at- 
tempt to cover. I would therefore like to 
take the liberty of expressing my views and 
those of ECA on one highly important aspect 
of this general topic, one which we feel is 
probably the most important economic 
problem confronting the free nations of the 
world today. This is the responsibility of 
organized industry in bringing about a bal- 
ance of payments between the United States 
and the nations of western Europe at a high 
level of international trade for the over-all 
good of our domestic economy, for the sake 
of keeping our allies out of the hands of 
communism and for the prevention of 4 
third world war. This will mean, of course, 
that if American industry chooses to assume 
this responsibility, it will not only accept 
without protest a greater flow of imports 
from western Europe, but it will do every- 
thing it can to encourage and help the dis- 
tribution of imported merchandise in this 
country. 

Now, even if we were all as dumb in ECA 
as our critics would like to have you believe, 
none of us is so dumb that we do not recog- 
nize that this is a highly controversial sub- 
ject. There are very many sincere and in- 
telligent people, in addition to those wh®o 
have special axes to grind, who believe that 
all this talk about increasing imports and 
balancing payments is a lot of bureaucratic 
nonsense. They foresee that this policy, 
instead of being of benefit to our national 
economy, will result in the ruin of many of 
our domestic producers and the throwing out 
of work of millions of Americans. Now I 
grant that if the United States Government 
should suddenly remove all barriers to the 
importation of foreign goods and at the same 
time the nations of western Europe should 
achieve the miracle of persuading their man- 
ufacturers to concentrate all their efforts on 
exporting goods to this country, our domestic 
producers in some lines might be in for a very 
bad time. Even under these impossible cir- 
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cumstances, however, I believe that American 
industry, especially those engaged in mass 
production, would be able to compete very 
favorably with anything our friends across 
the Atlantic had to offer. But ECA is not 
advocating that our domestic market be 
flooded with a vast amount of goods pro- 
duced by cheap foreign labor. All we want 
to do is to increase imports to the extent 
that is necessary to achieve an international 
balance of trade so that our allies can pur- 
chase from us with dollars what they have 
to have. As Mr. Hoffman has stated again 
and again, the increase in imports which is 
necessary to bring about this balance is 
negligible in comparison with our national 
prcduction of over $240,000,000,000. 

Some industries may be hurt in varying 
degrees if imports are increased only moder- 
ately. That is probably true. But if we 
don't increase imports and the nations of 
western Europe have no dollars to spend in 
this country when Marshall-plan aid is over 
in 1952, our export trade will decline to a 
mere trickle. Inasmuch as so many of our 
industries depend on a healthy export mar- 
ket for the difference between profit and 
loss, the disappearance of that export mar- 
ket in 1952 would, in our opinion, have a 
disastrous effect on our domestic economy. 
There would not even be an export market 
for such basic commodities as our wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco, which we have always, 
as you know, exported in vast quantities to 
Europe. 

There is one general argument against 
our program advanced by some of our better- 
organized opponents which has always struck 
me as particularly fallacious. This is that 
our export trade is in the hands of a few 
large industries and that the average Amer- 
ican business—particularly small business— 
has no stake in international trade. There- 
fore, the program to increase imports in order 
to maintain exports hurts the average Amer- 
ican business and helps only the favored few. 
In the first place, Iam not prepared to admit 
that our export business is entirely in the 
hands of a few large corporations. I do not 
think it is, although I have not seen the fig- 
ures. But, for the sake of argument, let us 
assume that it is. We are all well aware of 
the tremendous system of subcontracting 
which exists in our industrial system. It 
was large before the war and it received a 
tremendous impetus during the war. Prac- 
tically all of our large producing corpora- 
tions subcontract to a greater or lesser de- 
gree components of their finished products. 
A sharp curtailment in our export trade 
would, therefore, not only affect the direct 
exporter but business generally, large and 
small, from Maine to California. 

Whether we like it or not, this problem 
of the dollar gap exists. The question is, 
What are we going to do about it? It is not 
a new problem and has existed since the 
outbreak of the First World War in Europe 
in 1914, at which time the United States 
changed from a debtor to a creditor nation. 
Unfortunately, however, the viewpoint of 
many of our governmental, industry, and 
labor leaders has not changed from that of 
the period before 1914. I was brought up 
in a high-protectionist school myself. I can 
remember only too well when I was a boy 
in the early 1900’s my father getting purple 
in the face with rage at the very suggestion 
that we should buy more imported articles. 

Many of you may have seen the report of 
the ECA-Commerce mission, or, as it is com- 
monly known, the Taylor report, which was 
published last October. This was the re- 
sult of an intensive study, both here and 
abroad, undertaken at Mr. Hoffman’s request 
by Wayne Taylor and a group of interna- 
tional trade experts from the Department of 
Commerce and private industry. This re- 
port points up the problem of the dollar gap 
and states that from 1914 to 1939 the United 
States exported $101,000,000,000 more than it 


imported. As none of our exporters sell their 
goods abroad for marbles, this tremendous 
so-called favorable balance of trade had to 
be financed in some way. It was found that 
the United States Government, either 
through direct grants or loans, had con- 
tributed $68,000,000,000 of this total amount. 
In other words, we have been unconsciously 
subsidizing our export trade over the past 
35 years at the American taxpayer’s expense 
to the tune of $68,000,000,000. 

The report goes on to say that the prob- 
lem can be solved and offers four alternative 
courses of action. The first is to continue 
advancing dollars to the governments of 
western Europe indefinitely. In our judg- 
ment this is no solution and is undesirable, 
to say the least. 

The second is to let nature take its course 
and permit our exports to fall to the level of 
our imports after 1952. This would mean 
closing the dollar gap at a very low level of 
international trade. This is by far the 
easiest way to solve the problem, but the 
consequences would, in our judgment, be 
disastrous. The nations of western Europe 
would not have the dollars to buy what they 
have to have from us to maintain any sort 
of decent standard of living. Communism, 
which feeds on human misery, would sooner 
or later take them over and the Western 
Hemisphere would stand alone against the 
forces of world communism. If all of us 
as taxpayers complain today of our tax bills, 
I would hate to contemplat? the taxes we 
would face under such circumstances for 
defense or for war. Furthermore, as I Nave 
already stated, our export trade would go 
to hell in a basket which in itself could 
well be the cause of a major depression in 
the United States. This is what our dear 
friends in Moscow so avidly desire. 

The third alternative is to increase the 
investment of private American equity capi- 
tal in western Europe and its overseas de- 
pendent territories. We consider this highly 
commendable. It is, however, a long-range 
program and could not possibly, by itself, 
close the gap ' etween now and 1952. I have 
learned through long experience that Amer- 
ican businessmen have the peculiar habit 
of acting like businessmen, and certainly un- 
der world conditions as they exist today, 
there are no great incentives to risking cap- 
ital in far-away places. We are hopeful, of 
course, that this situation will change for the 
better. 

The fourth alternative, and the one which 
ECA is recommending, is the increase of 
direct imports from the participating na- 
tions into the United States. The Inter- 
national Trade Promotion Division has been 
formed in ECA to do what it can to imple- 
ment this recommendation. We realize only 
too well, however, that we and the Govern- 
ment as a whole can merely scratch the 
surface of this problem and only help point 
the way. The real job on this side of the 
water has to be done by American industry 
and American labor working together. 

That is why we consider that organized 
American industry and labor have the ma- 
jor responsibility for the success or failure 
of this program. If ycu choose to accept 
it and meet this challenge of the cold war 
in the same gallant spirit you did in the 
shooting war, then, and only then, will the 
United States and its allies be safe from the 
inroads of communism. 

We have a saying in ECA which I am sorry 
to say is not original with us. We picked it 
up somewhere. I think it sums up the situa- 
tion rather neatly: “If you want to exhale, 
you have to inhale. Otherwise you die.” 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harper. Thank you, Mr. Kirk, and you 
have indeed made a major contribution to 
these proceedings. In fact, there is so much 


interest in your area ef operation that it has 
prompted numerous questions for this oc- 
casion, and you might as well launch our 
question-and-answer period with this one. 
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(There followed a full hour question-and- 
answer period.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, as much as I dis- 
like to ring the bell, the time has come to 
bring this session to a close. May I, there- 
fore, say to the members of my panel that 
your audience and I think that you have 
ha’ dled a tremendous assignment with the 
greatest of ease; that we are much in your 
debt for the great store of knowledge that 
you have so graciously imparted for our 
benefit; that we think you're swell for taking 
time out on a precious Saturday afternoon 
to come to our meeting; that, if you hadn't 
come and participated so wholeheartedly, it 
wouldn’t have been the success that it is. 
May I say to the audience that my panel 
and I think that you are quite a collec- 
tion oi intelligent people and that, if you 
hadn't been here, participating as you did, 
it wouldn’t have been worth while for us 
to be here either. 

May it truly be that we have learned to 
know each other better, and I am confident 
that we have at least improved our think- 
ing considerably concerning “The Responsi- 
bilities of Organized Industry in Our Ex- 
panding Economy.” Mr. Vice President, we 
reluctantly give the meeting back to you. 





Depreciated Savings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Peoria Journal of June 4, 1950, 
entitled “Depreciated Savings”: 


DEPRECIATED SAVINGS 


The Government of the United States cur- 
rently is embarking on a campaign to sell 
United States savings bonds. Purchase 
of such bonds is just as patriotic and de- 
sirable as it was during the war years when 
everyone rushed to lend their dollars to 
Uncle Sam. Savings bonds still are one of 
the finest investments that an American 
can make and the forthcoming campaign 
deserves the whole-hearted support of all 
Americans. 

A government selling bonds to its citizens, 
however, if it is to continue to deserve their 
support has a high obligation to insure the 
investors that they will be getting their 
money back and a fair return to boot. 

A dramatic warning concerning the fate 
of invested dollars has been voiced to its 
customers by the biggest financial institu- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest, the Washing- 
ton Mutual Savings Bank of Seattle. 

In big advertisements, the bank reminds 
its customers that the savings they put 
away represent things that they are doing 
without today so that they can have the 
things they need and want tomorrow. It 
asserts: 

“You have a right to expect that your 
saved dollars will be worth a dollar when 
you spend them. They won’t be worth a 
dollar when you spend them if our Govern- 
ment Keeps on spending more than it takes 
in. If you spent more than you earned, 
consistently, you'd have to face the con- 
equence. Government can’t do otherwise. 

“Continued overspending causes inflation. 
Where dollars no longer are based on real 
values they no longer buy a dollar’s worth 
when you spend them. That makes every 
dollar you earn and save worth less.” 
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The bank has some further advice: 

“But you can do something to keep your 
dollars worth a dollar, to make your saved 
dollars as valuable tomorrow as they are 
today Every savings bond purchaser, every 
savings account holder, everyone who owns 
insurance or draws a pension has a special 
reason for speaking out against Government 
overspending. If enough of us let our Con- 
gressmen know we want it stopped they can 
put on the brakes. Tell them. Speak up 
in meetings. Write letters about it. If all 
of us work to stop this overspending, if all 
of us demand it, it can and will be stopped.” 

Every citizen of the United States who has 
savings of any kind is affected ‘by the de- 
preciation of those savings brought about 
by inflation. If the dollars you save today 
are worth only 59 cents tomorrow when you 
are forced to use them you may wind up in 
serious trouble. It is most important to 
every person who has savings that the 
Government put an end to its inflationary 
economic policies 





Report of the American Legion Foreign 
Relations Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including as part of my remarks 
a report by the American Legion Foreign 
Relations Commission at the request of 
Mr. Miles D. Kennedy, legislative direc- 
tor. Several of the recommendations 
made by the commission are not con- 
sistent with my own thinking and hence 
this extension constitutes no personal 
endorsement of resolutions: 

REPORT OF THE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMIS- 
SION TO THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 3, 4, AND 5, 1950 

leven members of your National Commis- 
sion on Foreign Relations met in Washington, 

D. C., on May 1 and 2, 1950, and on May 3 and 

4 the executive section of four members of 

this same commission met in Indianapolis. 

It was the unanimous opinion of all mem- 
bers that a complete statement as to the 
foreign policy of the American Legion should 
be presented to the national executive com- 
mittee at this time. This decision was 
prompted by the urgency of the international 
situation and the need for greater dissemi- 
nation of information concerning our foreign 
policy to the membership of the Legion and 
to the American public. 

We have such a policy for your considera- 
tion today. We urge you to hear it out, for 
in the terrible conflicts now raging in the 
world teday, our salvation lies in the strength 
and soundness of the muscles and minds of 
the American people. To act wisely we must 
know the issues. To keep continuity in our 
thinking and actions we must have a fair and 
understandable policy—a policy that applies 
alike to all nations and peoples. Continuity, 
constancy, and vigor are essential, and their 
foundation is knowledge. 

The foreign policy of the American Legion 
is primarily dedicated to the preservation of 
freedom, freedom of the individual, and of 
human liberties. 

The menace in the world today is the 
spread of Soviet communism, whose aims are 
the destruction of human liberties and even- 
tual world conquest, Therefore, the foreign 
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policy of the American Legion is to fight 
communism everywhere. 

Instead of condemning the mistakes and 
inadequacies of the past let us now unite our 
efforts and actions toward the one goal of 
destroying the threat of world dominion by 
our real enemy—Soviet Russia. 

No longer should we contain communism 
in one part of the world, then ignore its con- 
tinued and successful advance in another 
part. No longer will we tolerate trade or 
diplomatic expediences which save us pen- 
nies today, but which will cost us dollars 
tomorrow. Our foreign policy must be con- 
sistently dedicated to the principle that the 
greatest contribution that can be made by 
the United Sates to a peaceful world is the 
preservation of freedom for those who will 
be free—and through our moral, military, 
and economic strength, the destruction and 
complete elimination of false and untruthful 
philosophies and ideologies which are loose 
in the world today. 

We retain our faith in the United Nations. 
We believe that it can be made an effective 
world authority which can prevent aggres- 
sion if the Charter is amended immediately 
as suggested by the American Legion in No- 
vember of 1946 to accomplish the following: 

1. Removal of the veto power in the two 
specific instances of matters pertaining to 
aggression and preparation for aggression. 

2. The adoption of the United States pro- 
posals for the international control of atomic 
energy and the establishment of arms quotas, 
both to be guaranteed through a system of 
positive international inspection. 

3. Establishment of an effective tyranny- 
proof international police force. This force 
would consist of two parts, an independent 
active force to be under the direct control of 
the Security Council and a reserve force 
made up of the national contingents of the 
major powers capable of backing up the ac- 
tive forces when necessary. The result would 
be that the United Nations, through an ef- 
fective police force, could enforce its deci- 
sions, prevent aggression and the prepara- 
tion of aggression, and so maintain the 
peace. 

We believe that the American Legion plan 
for strengthening the United Nations pro- 
vides the essential basic requirements of, 
and the first steps toward, true world-wide 
enforcement of law and order, which is the 
immediate necessity. 

The American Legion is opposed to any 
form of World Federation or World Govern- 
ment at this time. 

In 1948 the American Legion recommended 
a mutual self-defense pact composed of the 
nations of the North Atlantic area. Our 
suggestion was made fully a year before the 
North Atlantic Pact was approved by Con- 
gress. 

As a result of the North Atlantic Pact the 
nations of western Europe, Canada, and the 
United States are militarily stronger than 
at any time since World War II. Arms and 
essential materials are now flowing and must 
continue to flow to our allies in this area so 
that the North Atlantic Pact countries will 
have the necessary equipment and trained 
troops to make a formidable stand against 
any aggressor. 

We now urge the countries of the North 
Atlantic Pact to join forces within the 
United Nations to insist on the amendment 
of the United Nations Charter to accom- 
plish the objectives of the American Legion 
Plan as stated above. In this way the demo- 
cratic nations of the west would thereby 
declare to the world their intention of mak- 
ing the United Nations an effective authority 
for peace. 

We further urge these same democracies 
which sponsored the North Atlantic Pact 
to send delegates to a convention to be held 
soon in the United States to explore the pos- 
sibilities of the establishment, within the 
framework of the United Nations, of an as- 


sociation for closer political cooperation 
among freedom-loving democracies. 

To preserve faith of others in our system of 
freedoms we must continue to help those 
war-torn nations and people of the world, 
who will first help themselves, to rebuild 
their countries and to regain their basic lib- 
erties. We therefore urge continuation of 
the European recovery program as provided 
for in the present Economic Cooperation Act, 
We believe that this program has been ad- 
ministered to the benefit of the American 
people and that it has accomplished its pur- 
pose of rehabilitating the economies of west- 
ern Europe and has contained Communist 
expansion in this area. We urge all possible 
economies in the administration of ECA, so 
that our own economy will not be jeopard- 
ized. We heartily endorse a proposal that a 
study by a commission be made sufficiently 
prior to June 1952 so that appropriate recom- 
mendations can be made to the Congress and 
the American people as to what steps, if any, 
might be necessary after that time to con- 
tinue economic help to the countries of 
Europe who have joined forces with us in 
our fight for freedom 

World trade is important to the peace of 
the world and to the economic well-being of 
the United States and our allies. We ap- 
prove the statement of principles outlined in 
the Habana Charter for the establishment 
of the International Trade Organization as 
an agency of the United Nations and believe 
it would be to the advantage of the United 
States to ratify the establishment of this 
organization. 

We should encourage economic, educa- 
tional, and spiritual development in western 
Germany. This area will again be a critical 
spot in Europe’s development. But Ameri- 
cans must be realistic in their aid and ever 
watchful in their assistance in eliminating 
military power in Germany. We must not 
abandon these people to the Russians, but 
equally we must avoid the historic danger 
of strengthening them to a point where 
they will again menace their neighbors 
whom they overran in two World Wars. 

We should support in every way possible 
the religious minorities in the satellite 
countries in Europe that are trying to hold 
the last citadel of freedom in their coun- 
tries—the right to worship God as they 
please. These people have seen the state 
subjugate the church, and then try to abol- 
ish the church. We must support them in 
their fight to regain freedom of worship. 

Some central European problems cannot 
be solved until the final settlement of the 
Austrian peace treaty. Many important is- 
sues are at stake. Confidence in western 
Europe and American will be greatly aided 
by our insistence that the treaty be con- 
cluded as soon as possible. 

Americans can view with pride the accom- 
plishments of our helpfulness and aid in the 
eastern Mediterranean area. Greece would 
not have a democratic form of Government 
today if it had not been for the bipartisan 
support of the Truman Doctrine of 1947— 
which stated that Communist aggression 
should advance no further in Europe with- 
out the United States, through the United 
Nations, taking notice of, and doing some- 
thing about, such cggression. America 
fought Communist aggression in this area, 
for we wanted the people of the Near East to 
have a chance to mold a destiny of their 
choice—and not one dictated to them by 
Moscow. 

We must continue to effectively and affirm- 
atively enlighten the people of Europe and 
Asia to the truth of the American way of life 
in the advantages, both material and spirit- 
ual, to be gained by free people operating 
under democratic processes—where the indi- 
vidual is served by the State without being 
depe: dent upon it. Containment of Soviet 
aggression is not enough. We must go for- 
ward t> the destruction of the aggressive 
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power of the Soviet police state. Massive 
propaganda projects must be launched to 
take the truth to all corners of the world so 
that all peoples will have an understanding 
of tle basic issues in this great struggle for 
freedom’s survival. 

We believe that good results in this direc- 
tion have been obtained by the Office of In- 
ternational Information and the United 
States Information Service. We urge that 
these two agencies and others operating un- 
der the guidance of our State Department 
continue to take the truth to the far corners 
of the world. We urge Congress to allot 
sufficient funds to carry out this important 
phase of winning the cola war. 

The American Legion urges opposition to 
the expansion of communism in Asia. We 
propose that our Government extend every 
reasonable assistance to foster all influences 
favorable to rlemocracy. We oppose recog- 
nition of Communist China. 

At the 1949 Philadelphia convention we 
urged that our support should be made avail- 
able to any patriotic groups or organizations 
of Chinese whose principles and stability are 
worthy of our confidence and who will vigor- 
ously fight communism and outside aggres- 
sors to preserve the basic rights and liber- 
ies of a free China. 

We again say we reject defeatism and 
abandonment of this area to Communist 
aggressors. The immediate threat is at For- 
mosa and in the Philippines. We abhor the 
idea of abandoning the free and independ- 
ent government of Formosa. If we are op- 
posed to Communist aggression, and if we 
are the world’s last and greatest protector of 
human liberties, then certainly we cannot 
abandon Formosa at such a crucial moment. 
If we do so, then we are merely borrowing a 
temporary period of peace until we are 
forced to face the same issue in another 
place, which will be just a bit closer to the 
heart of our national defense structure. 

We believe it is imperative that our De- 
partment of Defense appraise the defenda- 
bility of Formosa at once, with the thought 
that Formosa be preserved, with our help, 
as a bastion of freedom and a base for mili- 
tary operations against the Communist ag- 
gressors on the mainland of Asia. 

We should also aid the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, in every possible way, to resist the 
infiltration of Communist aggressors and to 
maintain a free, democratic government. 

Because the North Atlantic Pact has been 
of such immense value and protection to the 
countries involved and because a similar re- 
gional alliance might be a deterrent to Com- 
munist expansion in the Pacific and far- 
eastern areas, we again urge our Government 
to lend its aid in forming a regional alliance 
under article 51 of the United Nations Char- 
ter, composed of those countries of the Pa- 
cific and far eastern areas, who, through 
self-help and mutual aid, desire to guaran- 
tee their mutual defense and to preserve 
individual liberties. 

The President’s point 4 program recom- 
mends that Congress provide funds to 
finance technical, scientific, and managerial 
knowledge to underdeveloped areas of the 
world, and also, limited financial assistance 
for the creation of productive enterprises. 
The President has requested $45,000,000 to 
finance the program for the first year. 

This plan suggests assistance in many 
fields and emphasizes technical projects in 
health, industry, labor, agriculture, and sci- 
entific research with respect to natural re- 
sources in underdeveloped countries show- 
ing particular need. The wise and careful 
administration of such a program bears 
great possibilities for the development of 
international understanding and coopera- 
tion, and would contribute considerably to 
the enlargement of world trade. 

The American Legion approves, in prin- 
Ciple, the President's point 4 program. We 





urge the full cooperation of our Govern- 
ment with private enterprise in the develop- 
ment of such a program. 

The foregoing should constitute the for- 
eign policy of the United States as visualized 
by our Commission at this time. The best 
evaluation of any foreign policy is whether 
or not it can keep the peace. We know that 
we cannot have peace by just wishing for 
it or by negotiating a temporary breathing 
spell with the Politburo. 

We will have peace only after we have 
accepted and absorbed the fact that we in 
America must offer the leadership necessary 
to win this great global conflict of ideas. 
We must fight the insidious menace of com- 
munism and totalitarian aggression with all 
our might and resources. We must gather 
to us, as allies, all people who will be free— 
all who are willing to join with us in this 
final battle for liberty, justice, and democ- 
racy. 

And when successful—as we will certainly 
be—our peace will ge built upon the rock of 
self-reliance of all free people, good will, and 
international law, internationally enforced. 
Only then can we openly admit to ourselves 
and to each other that we have found true 
peace and real security. 

All this is possible if we, as individuals, 
accept the responsibility to do our share to 
protect our own liberties. With our trust 
in God we shall find divine guidance along 
the rough road that lies ahead. This call 
for God’s help is not to lull the peace-seeking 
into weakness and compromise. Only in 
strength of character and arms and purpose, 
based on Christian principles of justice and 
righteousness, will America be able to offer 
proper leadership to peace-hungry citizens 
of the world who starve for God’s most cher- 
ished gift—human dignity. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMISSION, 
WILLIAM VeERITy, Ohio, Chairman. 
CHARLES GONSER, 
Washington, Vice Chairman. 
LEON HApPELL, 
California, Vice Chairman, 
RoGERS KELLEY, 
Tezas, Vice Chairman. 





The New England Shoe and Leather In- 
dustry Hurt by Tariff Reductions 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the situation regarding im- 
ports, while it affects us particularly in 
New England, also affects other sections 
of the country and makes me urge pas- 
sage of the resolution which I introduced 
(H. Res. 564) which would provide that 
a committee of five Members of the 
House of Representatives be sent to Tor- 
quay, England, to sit in and advise those 
who are deciding what the tariff shall 
be under the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 

I think it is extremely important that 
we send our Members over there; other 
countries have sent observers and ad- 
visers. The United States today, in my 
opinion, has the most to lose by the low- 
ering of the tariffs. Some of our indus- 
tries in New England will have to go 
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out of business, Mr. Speaker, if aid is not 
given. 

As part of my remarks, I include a 
letter I received from the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, dated 
June 2 of this year, and a letter dated 
June 6, 1950, which I received from the 
Acting Commissioner of Customs, con- 
cerning dumping of shoes from Czecho- 
slovakia: 


NEw ENGLAND SHOE AND 
LEATHER ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., June 2, 1950. 
Hon. EpirH Nourse Rocers, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN Rocers: In behalf of 
our association and members in the shoe, 
leather and allied trades, we commend you 
for your forthright action, with other New 
England Representatives, ix. writing Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson requesting that 
present uncertainties of manufacturers as to 
future tariff reductions which might be ap- 
proved by the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information be alleviated. 

We also wish to bring to your personal at- 
tention the position of our association with 
respect to proposed reductions in shoe and 
leather tariff duties. In the case of shoes, 
although many items are included for reduc- 
tions in rates, none of these types are in 
serious competition with domestic produc- 
tion and retail sales, and cur association, 
therefore, does not plan to enter any opposi- 
tion. The types of shoes currently being im- 
ported, namely women’s cemented and men’s 
welt shoes, are not included in the lists for 
tariff reductions. 

However, in the case of leather items, our 
association strongly endorses the position of 
the Tanners’ Council of America against any 
further reductions in United States tariff 
rates. Our association takes the position 
that the shoe as well as the leather branch 
of our industry has been injured by discrimi- 
natory and unfair trade practices abroad. 
Cuts in the low United States leather tariffs 
will not help foreign trade and will only en- 
courage the restrictive foreign controls and 
obstacles that have prevented New England 
tanners from getting foreign raw material. 

Our association nas today advised the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information of its 
opposition to any further reductions in 
United States tariff duties on leathers. Your 
support of this industry position, in behalf 
of your constituents, will be greatly appreci- 
ated by our officers and members. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MAXWELL FIELD, 
Executive Vice President. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF CUSTOMS, 
Washington, June 6, 1950 
Hon. EDITH NoursE ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs. RocGers: Reference is made 
to your letter dated March 29, 1950, trans- 
mitting a letter from the New England Shoe 
and Leather Association, requesting that an 
investigation be conducted of the possible 
dumping, under the Antidumping Act, 1921, 
of shoes from Czechoslovakia. 

The Bureau has ordered various investiga- 
tions with respect to Czechoslovakian-made 
women’s shoes to determine whether the pro- 
visions of the Antidumping Act, 1921, should 
be invoked. 

In view of the facts developed, the settle- 
ment of customs duties on women’s shoes 
from Czechoslovakia is being suspended, and 
such shoes are being released to importers 
only if they post special bonds to protect the 
revenue pending a determination of whether 
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any special dumping duties are assessable on 
such shoes under the law. 

As numerous letters have been received by 
the Bureau directly from the New England 


Shoe and Leather Association, that organiza- 
tion has been furnished the above informa- 
ti directly by the Bureau. 


Very truly yours, 
D. B. STRUBINGER, 
Acting Commissioner of Customs. 





Ohio Canned Foods 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN McSWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. McCSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, each 
of us has a distinct pride in his own 
State. At this time I would like to call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that Ohio, among its diversified indus- 
tries, has a great canning industry, 
which is doing everything to provide 
better and finer foods for our people. 
Thursday some of my fellow citizens of 
Ohio are here to help in the dedication 
of a building which is devoted almost 
entirely to the study of means for the 
improvement of foods and the better- 
ment of canning processes for our peo- 
ple. In these times of high food pro- 
duction improved canning methods are 
very essential in order to cut down waste 
and at the same time retain not only the 
nutritious value of the food but also its 
full natural flavor. To prove that we do 
have very fine foods the Ohio canners 
have donated two delicious products, 
tomatoes and sauerkraut, which will be 
served tomorrow. We are asking you to 
participate at your luncheon with us in 
having some Ohio prepared canned 
foods. So I, as a Representative from 
Ohio, urge you please not to forget that 
on the menu tomorrow there will be 
something from Ohio for you at your 
luncheon. Itisa gift from the canners of 
Ohio, 


OnIO CANNED Foops 


OHIO CANNED FOOD ON CAPITOL MENU DAY, 
JUNE 8, 1950 


A brief history of the canning industry in 
Ohio follows: 

More than 100 canning plants are operated 
in Ohio, and upward of 50 different canned 
vegetable, fruit, and specialty products, from 
applesauce to turtle soup, are produced by 
these canneries with an annual pack close 
to 5,000,000 cases valued at over $15,000,000. 

Canning plants have sometimes been de- 
scribed as large community kitchens where 
growers of perishable crops find a ready cash 
market for their crops, and local house- 
wives and other workers find seasonal em- 
ployment. Ohio farmers produce for pro- 
cessing almost a half million tons of vege- 
tables and fruits from over 75,000 acres, and 
for which the canners pay about $8,000,000 
annually. And some 15,000 in-plant workers 
and 10,000 field workers are paid wages of 
from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 each year by 
the canners of Ohio. 

Not only does Ohio produce a large quan- 
tity of canned foods, but the quality, too, 
is outstanding. Ohio’s tomatoes and tomato 
products are among the very best, as is its 
sweet corn, its sauerkraut, and its pickles. 
Proof of the exceptional quality to be found 
here is that many of the world’s leading food 


processing companies maintain large process- 
ing plants in Ohio. 


THE OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


The association was organized 43 years ago 
at a meeting in Columbus, Ohio, July 18, 
1907, called for that purpose by Frank E. 
Gorrell, the then secretary of the National 
Canners Association. During the interven- 
ing years, the association has grown from 
very modest beginnings into an organiza- 
tion comprised of more than 70 members, 
large and small, including all but a very 
few of the canning establishments located 
in the State. 


THE NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


It is of special significance that on June 
8, 1950, several Ohio canners will be in 
Washington to witness and take part in the 
dedication ceremonies of the new $1,000,000 
research and administration building of the 
National Canners Association. This build- 
ing is the culmination of many years of 
planning and study by tHe canners of the 
Nation, and was built to fulfill the needs of 
this industry for continued research to better 
supply the people of this country with whole- 
some, nutritious, economical foods, conven- 
iently packaged, and readily available. 


OHIO CANNED FOOD ON CAPITOL MENU 


Ohio canners are pleased to give Senators 
and Representatives from all sections of the 
United States the opportunity to enjoy the 
fine quality of Ohio’s canned foods. There- 
fore, they have supplied the tomatoes and 
sauerkraut that are being served Thursday, 
June 8, in both the Senate and House 
Restaurants. 


SS 


Liberty or License, by Lloyd T. Binford, 
Chairman, Board of Censors, City of 
Memphis, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1950 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if we do 
not protect our children from the evil 
influences which the Communists and 
their fellow travelers are trying to spread 
before their eyes and drum into their 
ears, then we may expect to see our 
country dragged down to destruction. 

An article appeared in Collier’s maga- 
zine on May 6, 1950, entitled, “You Can’t 
See That Movie,” in reply to which Hon. 
Lloyd T. Binford, chairman of the board 
of censors of the city of Memphis, Tenn., 
in a letter to that magazine on May 30, 
1950, said: 


May 30, 1950. 
The Epitor, CoLuier’s MAGAZINE, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Str: In the article in your issue of 
May 6, You Can’t See That Movie, Mr. Velie 
assumes, without citing his authority, that 
censorship is an infringement on the rights 
and privileges of a discerning public regard- 
less of any State or city ordinance which 
created such censor board. 

The Mempis Board of Censors is not a 
volitient council but a judicial body author- 
ized by a sy ecial act of the General Assembly 
of the State of Tennessee, under which the 
city of Memphis enacted an ordinance pro- 
hibiting “immoral, lewd, or lascivious pic- 
tures” or “pictures which are inimical to 
public safety, health, morals, or welfare.” 
The ordinance provides that the chairman 
and two members of said board shall be the 
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judges, with one vote each, who shall fulfil) 
their oaths of office by banning all movies 
or acts which violate the laws of the city 
of Memphis. 

The functior. of the Memphis Censor Board 
has been to carry out the purpose and spirit 
of the city ordinance. The members of the 
board, individually and as a board, have con- 
sistently endeavored to be just in their inter. 
pretation of the city ordinance, so as to give 
to the public desirable and acceptable enter. 
tainment. 

The borrd has never censored a picture 
because of Negro actors, and have certainly 
never censored an all-Negro cast, but it has 
censored pictures where Negroes take roles 
which are not consistent with our policy of 
segregation in the South. 

Rochester starred here recently in an all- 
Negro stage play and with Lena Horne in 
Cabin in the Sky. Lena Horne starred also 
in Stormy Weather at Loew's State Theater. 

In the movie Curley the censor was not 
due to Negro and white children playing to- 
gether but because the Negro was in a white 
school—a condition that does not exist in 
the South. 

The board censors picvures in which out- 
laws such as Dillinger, the Daltons, and 
James brothers are glamorized, because chil. 
dren are apt to make heroes of them. 

Your riagazine article does not attempt 
to defend Duel in the Sun and numerous 
other immoral, lewd, and lascivious pictures 
banned by this board. Anent its invectives 
on typewriters, hair-do, office, and octogenar- 
ians, I might remind your writer that some 
of the most brilliant minds at present and 
in the past history of America and England 
or, in fact, the world, are or were octoge- 
narians. 

The chairman is duly sensible to the scorn 
and ridicule of his devotion to those timely 
virtues of morality and decency, which ac- 
counts for his aversion to exhibitions and 
performances which are profanely vulgar, im- 
moral, or obscene, regardless of the distin- 
guished dramatic ability of the performers, 
and he cannot agree with those who regard 
such as desirable entertainment or a credit 
tu dramatic art, and sincerely regrets that 
he coes not merit the accusation of being 
puritanic, accepting Webster’s definition of 
such. But this may be a matter of no con- 
cern to those who apparently believe there 
should be no laws requiring decency and 
morality in public entertainment. 

I am enclosing an article entitled “Liberty 
or License,” which sets forth my ideas on 
censorship. You are free to use any or all 
parts of this if you so desire. 

Yours very truly, 
Lioyp T. BINForD, 
Chairman, Memphis Boaru of Censors. 


With the foregoing letter Mr. Binford 
enclosed a copy of his article entitled 
“Liberty or License,’’ which every patri- 
otic American, and especially every 
Christian American, ought to read. I 
am inserting it at this point. 

The article referred to follows: 

LIBERTY OR LICENSE 


(By Lloyd T. Binford, chairman, Memphis 
Board of Censors) 


Is censorship liberty or license; an in- 
fringement upon the rights and privileges 
of a discerning public, or a lawful restric- 
tion of public exhibitions and performances 
which are immoral, lewd, or lascivious, or 
those based upon stories of adultery and 
murder, or which glamorize gangsters and 
their way of life? 

Edmund Burke, the great English states- 
man and philosopher, declared: “Men are 
qualified for civil liberties in exact propor- 
tions to their disposition to put chains on 
their own appetites; in proportion as their 
soundness and sobriety of understanding 1s 
above their vanity and presumption; in pro- 
portion as they are more disposed to listen 
to the counsels of the wise and good, in pref- 
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erence to the flattery of knaves. Society 
cannot exist unless a controlling power upon 
the will and appetite is placed somewhere; 
and the less of it there is within, the more 
there must be of it without. It is ordained 
in the eternal constitution of things, that 
men of intemperate habits cannot be free. 
Their passions forge their fetters.” 

Many of the leaders of the motion-picture 
industry of Hollywood have proved them- 
selves incapable or unwilling of putting 
chains on their own eppetites. They have 
shown themselves to be lacking in soundness 
and sobriety of understanding. They 
steadily have become more vain and pre- 
sumptuous, and they have scorned the coun- 
sels of the wise and the good—the clergy, 
the educators, the social- and civic-minded 
citizens. 

So, instead of constantly whining about 
laws adopted to curb their destructive, ma- 
licious activities and making personal at- 
tacks on those selected by the people to cen- 
sor their productions, they would do well to 
examine themselves, then curb their own 
passions which have, and which are, forging 
their fetters. 

All good Americans believe in liberty, but 
when individuals or groups confuse liberty 
and license, as the leaders of Hollywood have 
done, then do all good Americans believe 
that laws should be passed, or arrangements 
be made, to curb the activities of such indi- 
viduals or groups. 

Liberty is privilege. License is abuse of 
privilege. Liberty is freedom from domina- 
tion. License is a reckless doing of all that 
caprice or passion may choose to do. Liberty 
is a sweet power of personal choice. License 
is a nasty disregard of propriety. 

There are those who control the Hollywood 
motion-picture industry and have abused 
privilege. They have shown a nasty disre- 
gard for propriety. More—because of their 
rapacity for money and power, they have 
commercialized vice, they have publicized 
perversion, and they have glamorized crime 
and immorality—degeneracy in all of its ugly 
forms—until more and more empty seats in 
the theaters are more vividly revealing the 
indignation of those upon whom they, for 
far, far too long a time, have been inflicting 
their indecencies. 

Which is it to be for the gentlemen of 
Hollywood: liberty or license? 

Are they going to control their own, evi- 
dently abnormal appetites? Are they going 
to down their own vanity and presumptuous- 
ness? Are they going to refrain from disre- 
garding propriety, listen to the counsels of 
at least some of the wise and good, and enjoy 
freedom from domination, the sweet power 
of personal choice and the steady clicking 
of the vending machines in the box offices of 
the theaters? Or are they going to ignore 
the handwriting on the wall, continue to 
permit their passions to rule their minds and 
have more and more legal restrictions placed 
on their industry, more and more censorship 
imposed on their productions, with the pub- 
lic staying away from their theaters in ever- 
increasing numbers? 

The decision in this matter is not up to 
lawmakers. Itisnot uptocensors. It is not 
up to citizens. In the long run, it is up to 
the Hollywood producers, themselves; for 
those who really desire to enjoy self-govern- 
ment, must first learn to govern self. 

The great American banking system oper- 
ates under controls. Censorship in action? 
Yes, The medical profession has its legal 
curbs, as well as its own intermedical code of 
honor—the hippocratic oath. Censorship in 
action? Of course. The legal fraternity is 
subject to strict rules and ethics of beha- 
vior, Censorship in action? Certainly. The 
great American free press is prohibited from 
printing and distributing libelous, salacious, 
or obscene matter. Censorship in action? 
By all means. The Federal Communications 


Commission maintains strict vigilance over 
the business of broadcasting. 
Every bit of it. 


Censorship in 


action? Why, then, should 





not this powerful motion-picture industry, 
the mighty influence of which is felt all 
around the earth, be subjected to checks in 
the good, old American way? 

Why do leaders of this financial octopus, 
this immense propaganda machine, wail so 
loudly when the suggestion is made that they 
clean house, get rid and stay rid of the Com- 
munists, and the marijuana addicts, and 
drunks, and libertines, and others of such 
ilk, and discontinue producing films which 
give the people of other lands a warped pic- 
ture of our land and distort the sense of 
values and corrupt the impressive minds of 
the youth of all lands? 

Is there some mysterious reason why 
leaders of Hollywood should be permitted to 
ignore our American laws, our American 
principles, our American traditions, and dis- 
regard the proprieties of our many millions 
of Christian citizens? If there is, it is time 
we found out about it. 

Is not moral turpitude just as odoriferous 
in Hollywood as it is anywhere on earth? Is 
it not more far-reaching in its effect on oth- 
ers, due to the wide publicity given it by 
box-office-conscious advertising men, and 
money-hungry studio executives who labor 
under the false impression that maggots can 
successfully be used, forever, as magnets? 

Is it not significant that sroups have been 
formed all over this country, as well as in 
many foreign countries, to combat the evils 
of Hollywood, including representatives from 
such organizations as the Catholic Legion of 
Decency, the preview divisions of many 
churches, the Parent-Teachers Association, 
the Professional Women’s Clubs, the Univer- 
sity Women’s Clubs, the Y. W. C. A., the 
D. A. R., and many other constructive 
groups? 

Is it too much to ask that historical pic- 
tures be historically correct? 

Is it too much to ask that no finger of 
derision be pointed at any religion? 

Is it too much to ask that no stones be 
cast at such things as moderation, temper- 
ance, fidelity, and other virtues? 

Is it too much to request that no disre- 
spect of law and order and of our American 
form of government be shown? 

Is it too much to expect of the big brains 
of Hollywood that they show at least a glim- 
mer of understanding of sectional and con- 
troversial problems, then portray them 
fairly and honestly? 

Is it too much to demand that such sub- 
jects as marriage and family life be treated 
with due dignity in order that their bonds 
may be respected and strengthened? 

Is it too much to demand that fatherhood, 
motherhood, citizenship and patriotism be 
held in the high csteem such things should 
warrant? 

Many of the policy-makers of Hollywood 
look down upon the millions who view their 
pictures as uneducated morons with the 
undeveloped mentalities of early teen-agers. 
But millions of us who were not able, when 
young, to go to college, have learned in the 
tough school of experience that one doesn't 
have to possess a doctor of philosophy to be 
a wise dad. Nor does it take a master of 
arts to be an excellent mom. And we know 
the difference between right and wrong, good 
and evil, liberty and license, things about 
which many of the leaders of Hollywood's 
motion picture industry seem to be tragically 
confused. 

On May 3, 1950, at Santa Cruz, Calif., Dr. 
C. C. Trillingham, superintendent of the 
Los Angeles County Schools, speaking before 
the opening session of the annual conven- 
tion of the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, had this to say: “Decent citi- 
zens and their children have been, for en- 
tirely too long, the victims of those who, 
operating under the guise of freedom and 
democracy, have been permitted to sell any- 
thing, print anything, show anything, the 
result is increased lawlessness.” 
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Dr. Trillingham declared that “suggestive 
and salacious literature, movies, the radio 
and television shows that portray crime and 
violence, and debase family life, are evils that 
threaten children and youth” and he further 
spoke of those “unwholesome influences” at 
the risk of being termed a long hair. 

A committee of child welfare of the League 
of Nations analyzed 250 Hollywocd-made 
films and found them—97 murders, 51 cases 
of adultery, 19 seductions, 22 abductions, 45 
suicides; of the characters in these 250 Holly- 
wood-made films, there were 176 thieves, 25 
prostitutes, and 35 drunkards. 

Censorship is the guardian of children. 

Censorship is the officer of the law who 
protects those endangered by unfortunates 
gone berserk. 

Censorship is the health officer to arrest 
and control contagion. 

Censorship is the conscience of the peo- 
ple, operating in America’s constructive sys- 
tem of checks and balances, to check the 
spreading of lust and licentiousness, de- 
stroyers of homes and nations as well as 
individuals. 

If the motion picture industrialists wish to 
avoid annoyance from lawmakers, censors, 
and citizens alike, they should discontinue 
the production of pictures that annoy all 
who believe in decency and are opposed to 
degradation. It is up to them to make a 
choice. 

Which is it to be, gentlemen, liberty or 
license? 


Maintenance of Peace in the Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and statements: 

THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, June 1, 1950. 
Hon. EpItH Nourse RoceERs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. RoGers: The President has re- 
received your letter of May 22, enclosing 
copies of telegrams addressed to you by Mr. 
James Cantor, president of Lowell United 
Jewish Appeal, Lowell, Mass., and Mr. Edward 
Ziskind, president of the Lowell Hebrew 
Community Center, Lowell, Mass. 

By direction of the President, I am sending 
you herewith, with the thought that you 
may wish to pass them on to your constitu- 
ents, the enclosed copies of a joint declara- 
tion by the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France, as 
well as copies of a statement by the Presi- 
dent. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW J. CONNELLY, 
Secretary to the President. 
STATEMENT BY THE RESIDENT 

During the recent meeting in London, the 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France had an oppor- 
tunity to review the security and armaments 
situation in the Near East and to consider 
what action their Governments might take 
to provide greater stability in the area. Asa 
result of this consultation, a three-power 
declaration is being issued. This is another 
of the many valuable results of the London 
meeting. 

The participation of the United States 
Government in the declaration emphasizes 
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this country’s desire to promote the main- 

tenance of peace in the Near East. It is the 

belief of the United States Government that 
the declaration will stimulate, in the Arab 

States and Israel, increased confidence in 

future security, thus accelerating the pro- 

gress now being made in the Near East and 
contributing tcward the well-being of the 
peoples there. 

JOINT DECLARATION BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
AND FRANCE 
The Governments of the United Kingdom, 

France and the United States today issued 

the following Joint Declaration: 

“The Governments of the United King- 
dom, France, and the United States, having 
had occasion during the recent Foreign Min- 
isters’ meeting in London to review certain 
questions affecting the peace and stability of 
the Arab states and of Israel, and particu- 
larly that of the supply of arms and war 
material to these states, have resolved to 
make the following statements: 

“1. The three Governments recognized 
that the Arab states and Israel all need to 
maintain a certain level of armed forces for 
the purposes of assuring their internal se- 
curity and their legitimate self-defense and 
to permit them to play their part in the de- 
fense of the area as a whole. All applica- 
tions for arms or war material for these 
countries will be considered in the light of 
these principles. In this connection the 
three governments wish to recall and re- 
affirm the terms of the statements made by 
their representatives on the Security Council 
on August 4, 1949, in which they declared 
their opposition to the development of an 
arms race between the Arab states and Israel. 

“2. The three governments declare that 
assurances have been received from all the 
states in question, to which they permit 
arms to be supplied from their countries, 
that the purchasing state does not intend 
to undertake any act of aggression against 
any other state. Similar assurances will be 
requested from any other state in the area 
to which they permit arms to be supplied 
in the future: 

“3. The three governments take this op- 
portunity of declaring their deep interest in 
and their desire to promote the establish- 
ment and maintenance of peace and sta- 
bility in the area and their unalterable op- 
position tc the use of force or threat of 
force between any of the states in that area. 
The three governments, should they find 
that any of these states was preparing to 
violate frontiers or armistice lines, would, 
consistently with their obligations as mem- 
bers of the United Nations, immediately take 
action, both within and outside the United 
Nations, to prevent such violation.” 





Nothing But Victories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am including in the extension of my re- 
marks an editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor for Tuesday, June 6, 
which I think is an outstanding expres- 
sion of the concept of American phi- 
losophy: 

NOTHING BUT VICTORIES 

Too many Americans are acting as if they 
were afraid of their shadows. One would 
never suspect they were the sons of pilgrims 
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and pioneers. At a time when the United 
States has become the most powerful Nation 
in history millions of its citizens are think- 
ing defensively. They appear obsessed with 
security—seeking it almost wholly in mate- 
rial measures, military and economic. In 
this atmosphere General Marshall’s exhorta- 
tion to fear no “contest of ideas” is welcome. 

In these times of cold-war tension it is 
easy to oversimplify the basic struggle in the 
world. On the diplomatic front it is visibly 
a power contest between the Soviet and the 
United States. But that is only the narrow- 
est aspect. There is a larger contest be- 
tween the ideas of tyranny and freedom. 
And beyond that is an even more basic strug- 
gle between atheism and religion, between 
material and spiritual concepts of man. 
General Marshall was endeavoring to widen 
our view of the task in hand when he said 
that the world’s great need is for spiritual 
regeneration. 

The temptation continually is to use mate- 
rial means to combat ideas. In the present 
stage of mankind’s thinking, self-defense 
requires physical preparedness. But this 
distinguished soldier was urging Americans 
not to place complete dependence on mili- 
tary and material power. He reminded them 
that in any contest of ideas, honesty, free- 
dom, equality under law, tolerance and jus- 
tice will win. 

It would be helpful to remember that 
these ideas have proved revolutionary time 
and time again. It would be useful to re- 
call that America has long been an arsenal 
of inspiration. And what the world needs 
far more than it needs American money, ma- 
chines, or atomic bombs is fresh inspira- 
tion. It can get inspiration from America 
only if Americans get back to first prin- 
ciples and trust the ideas that have been 
the Nation’s foundation stones. Too much 
of the world sees political corruption, crime, 
vulgar movies, racial discrimination, indus- 
trial strife, and boastful, intolerant nation- 
alism as America’s chief products. 

These, too, are subversives. General Mar- 
shall pointed out that communism is only 
one of the ferments in the world which are 
challenging Americans today. He appealed 
for a wider regard .or oppressed peoples and 
new visions which will kindle the imagina- 
tion. That compassion and those visions 
will find their firmest base in religion’s in- 
spiration. 

Let Americans trust the dynamic power 
of free ideas. Let them recall Wendell Phil- 
lips’ assurance: 


“Whether in chains or in laurels, 
Liberty knows nothing but victories.” 


Of course, that confidence comes from 
spiritual concepts of liberty. Today the re- 
li,ious fundamentals for those concepts are 
more widely available than ever. Know- 
ing that, who can doubt that the future lies 
with those who embrace and practice the 
ideas of freedom and brotherhood? These 
grow from what Longfellow called the larger 
thought of God. 





A Wrong Foreign Policy in China 
and the Far East 
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OF WISCONSIN 
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Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks a paper given by Mr. William 
Albert Harbison before the White Plains, 
N. Y.. Chamber of Commerce, on April 








20, 1950. I commend It to ali Members 
who are interested in what our foreign 
policy has been in China and the Far 
East: 


Our ForREIGN Poticy WITH REFERENCE 10 
CHINA AND THE Far East 


Very gravely we are situated today with a 
state of affairs more serious than confronted 
America prior to the Second World War. 

There are many educators and persons in 
high places, politically speaking, who today 
stand for appeasement, taking matters phil- 
osophically and going so far as to think that 
after all the Communists have something 
substantial to add to present-day civiliza- 
tion and that we should not be too much 
concerned about the apparent aggression of 
the one political totalitarian power about 
which very much of world thought is now 
concentrated. 

We do have our Lattimores, our Services, 
our Leighton Stewarts, our former Joe Stil- 
wells, our Henry Wallaces, and others of the 
same type as Philip Jessup, who at the recent 
conference at Bangkok advised his hearers 
that they had nothing to fear in commu- 
hism, Jessup’s apparent meaning was not 
that there was no danger of the infiltration 
or invasion by Chine or Russia of Indonesia 
and Indochina but that even should it occur 
there should be no fear of communism it- 
self, 

Perhaps from the standpoint of those who 
have not the evangelical faith as a basis of 
their convictions, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, there is some ground for their 
position. 

However, we are speaking from the stand- 
point of an American citizen who thinks of 
his country with institutions founded largely 
on a fundamental Christian basis, whether 
Roman Catholic or Protestant. We think in 
terms of the categorical and ontological dif- 
ference between the heart of communism 
and the heart of the Christian faith. We 
think in terms of products and byproducts 
that emanate from these two fundamentally 
different positions. 

If the Government of communistic Soviet 
Russia was something else than a totali- 
tarian regime and if Marxian communism 
was not in its essence the inspiring basis of 
totalitarian aggression in the carrying out of 
its pattern of life, the western nations would 
not have the same cause for concern. 

It is well known by all parties today, how- 
ever, that we are dealing with just such a 
totalitarian enemy to Christian civilization. 
For over 100 years the representatives of the 
Christian faith, whether Protestant or Cath- 
olic, from Great Britain and the United States 
have carried on in China and in the Far East. 
As a corollary to the work and propagation 
of the Bible and Christian faith by these 
representatives Gen. Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Kuomintang in China promulgated a 
constitution for the Chinese people in 1946 
that went far beyond the expectations of the 
Communists in the northern part of the 
country. The Communists accepted the 
plan but when the; discovered, under it, they 
would have to give up their military control 
in northern China they resumed hostilities 
against the Nationalist Government. 

In final answer to the smear campaign 
carried on by the leftists in America and 
abroad against Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Kuomintang, it can be said, without refuta- 
tion, that there was free access to all parts 
of China, under the Nationalist regime, [or 
representatives of the American and British 
Bible Societies, the Pocket Testament 
League, the American and British Leprosy 
Missions and the missionaries of both the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches 
whereas within any territory controlled b) 
the Con:munists such representatives were 
threatened, imprisoned, and put to death 

The United States has had an over-all for- 
eign policy eminently portrayed by such 
outstanaing Secretaries of State as Ff" 
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Stimson, Root, Hull, and Presidents Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike they stood for the 
open door in China and for the integrity of 
that great country. 

At the close of the Boxer Rebellion in 
China, brilliantly exemplifying American 
policy, Secretary Hay alone among the four 
nations involved refused to accept payment 
for the lives of our nationals. He accepted 
900,000 in property damage but turned back 
$11,000,000 of indemnity funds with the state- 
ment that it was impossible for China to 
pay for the lives of our Cy were 
invaluable. 

China on her part accepted the returned 
money as an act of friendship and with the 
proceeds until the money was exhausted 
sent her students over to the United States 
to be educated in our Christian colleges and 
State universities. 

Secretary Stimson, before the first inva- 
sion of Manchuria by the Japanese, endeav- 
ored to get Great Britain to unite with us 
in opposing Japan’s entering Manchuria. 
Unfortunately England, enjoying a lucrative 
commercial treaty with Japan, refused to 
join hands with the United States and Sec- 
retary Stimson did not feel justified with 
the weak condition of our own Army and 
Navy at that time in risking, single-handed, 
war with Japan. 

Unfortunately during the Franklin Roose- 
velt administration our country went so far 
in its leanings and sympathies toward com- 
munism, with special reference to its leader- 
ship, that the representatives of our country 
in China were almost all those who favored 
the communistic regime as opposed to the 
Kuomintang and Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. 

It was entirely possible had the leader- 
ship been different and had the United 
States unequivocally backed the Nationalist 
Government with financial support during 
the past 3 or 4 years under the administra- 
tion of a strong military staff and civilian 
committee cooperating with Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Kuomintang, Manchuria 
could have been held, the industrial center 
and source of raw materials for all its indus- 
try, and all China could have been retained 
under what would have eventually become 
representative government in that great 
country. 

Many warning voices and the advice of 
such leaders as General MacArthur, General 
Chennault, General Wedemeyer, Congress- 
“ n Judd, long a missionary in China, Am- 
Jassador Bullitt, Admiral Radford, and 
aime advocated the policy above outlined, 
but were not in a position to put it into 
effect because of the then leadership in 
Washington and the type of representatives 
= out from there to China and the Far 
vast. 

Through the failure of the United States, 


to all intents and purposes, China has been- 


lost to a totalitarian regime under the direct 
- NS of Soviet Russia. That domi- 
nan ce is clearly depicted in the disclosure in 
the March issue of the Atlantic Monthiy 
made by Nora Waln in the article on Young 
China at the Crossroads. In this article is 
a reported disclosure of the Harbin secret 
agreement concerning Manchuria made be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

The forced confession by physical duress 
of an innocent employee of our Embassy in 
Hungary and the still more recent shooting 
down of an unarmed plane of the United 
States over the Baltic are only up to date 

umulating evidence of the outlaw char- 

‘ver of the government that we are dealing 
with in Soviet Russia. 

The British Intelligence Digest published 
by Kenneth de Courcy in London, Toronto, 


and New York in its April 1950 issue calls 
attention to the fact that what the Christian 
church of all creeds and interpretations has 
been predicting for 2,000 years as to the end 
of the present dispensation, scientists them- 


selves are now stating. Einstein’s warning, 
although discounted by de Courcy, is that 
the human race may wipe itself out with the 
hydrogen bomb. 

At length the present administration 
through its Secretary of State has turned 
far away from its previous attitude as de- 
picted above in China and speaks out for a 
total diplomacy and the reply of Dean Ache- 
son to the dastardly shooting down of 10 
Americans in an unarmed plane would ap- 
pear to indicate that today we have the ke- 
ginnings of a bipartisan and unequivocal 
approach to our foreign policy. 


Surely past history indicates that we 


‘should not recognize Communist China nor 


permit its entrance to the United Nations 
and the displacement of the Chinese Na- 
tionalists there. 

Under total diplomacy past history would 
further emphasize the strategic importance 
of giving every support including military 
aid to Gen. Chiang Kai-shek in his last stand 
on Formosa and his backing of guerrilla war- 
fare against the enslavement of Chinese cit- 
izens in China proper. 

There is every logical reason why the west- 
ern nations should say thus far and no 
farther to totalitarian aggression and, with- 
out declaring war, stop with force, and push 
back all such aggression. 

Total diplomacy will logically include im- 
mediate demands for release of all Ameri- 
cans behind the iron curtain in either Rus- 
sia or China or their satellites and the neces- 
sary steps taken to accomplish this whether 
by force or otherwise, all with a benign pur- 
pose and without a+declaration of war. 

Total diplomacy will ultimately require 
severing diplomatic relationship with Soviet 
Russia and the recognition of all Commu- 
nist totalitarian powers as anti-God and 
outlaw governments. 





Department of Agriculture’s Highest 
Award Goes to Woman for First Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article on Miss Lucy 
Maclay Alexander, formerly of Belle- 
ville, Ill, in my congressional district 
which appeared in the May 31, 1950 issue 
of Pathfinder. Miss Alexander on May 
25, 1950, received frcm the United States 
Department of Agriculture its Distin- 
guished Service Award—the highest of 
its annual employee citations and the 
first to be awarded to a woman. A 
brother of Miss Alexander, Mr. Robert 
P. Alexander, resides in Belleville at 615 
South Jackson Street: 

THE Lapy ENows MEAT 

Little, precise, gray-haired Lucy Maclay 
Alexander has cooked or supervised the cook- 
ing of what would add up to a mountain of 
meat—some 2,909 cuts of beef, 3,800 c1 of 


lamb, 1,700 cuts of pork, 900 turkeys and 
3C0 chickens. 
Because of this enormous cooking project, 


women all over the Nation today are cooking 
their family’s meat according to detailed, 
scientifically evolved recipes that didn’t exist 
15 years ago. And for her contribution to it 
Miss Alexander this week received from the 
United States Department of Agricultu re its 

Distinguished Service Award—the highest of 
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its annual employee citations and the first 
to be awarded to a woman. 

Miss Alexander, who grew up on an MDlinois 
farm, Came as a chemist to USDA 31 years 
ago. Then in 1926 she was transferred to 
the Department’s home economics research 
laboratories. There she started work on the 
how-to-produce-better-meat investigation in 
which three United States Department of 
Agriculture bureaus, 25 State experiment 
stations, and the National Livestock and 
Meat Board have participated. 


FALSE DOCTRINE 


Properly to judge the meat samples which 
came to the Bureau in Washington and to 
the 25 stations, it was necessary first to de- 
velop standardized cooking and testing meth- 
ods. By the time, seven years later, when 
these standards were published, the long- 
established idea that meats had to be seared 
to hold in their juices was well exploded. 
Work by Miss Alexander and other home 
economists had proved that cooking meats 
at low to moderate, instead of high tempera- 
tures, keeps protein tender, lessens shrink- 
age and holds in juices. Cooking teachers 
accordingly began to change their tune. 
Cookbooks started giving temperature and 
time directions for cooking meats based on 
the type, cut, weight and degree of done- 
ness desired. 

Miss Alexander and her staff themselves 
wrote seven recipe leaflets, the latest of 
which, Meat for Thrifty Meals (1942) has 
been ordered by more than a million people. 
All of the recipes in this leaflet call for low, 
constant temperatures. Though this method 
is convenient and saves fuel, it isn’t always 
better for all cuts of meat than or? which 
combines high and low termperatures. 
When Miss Alexander does a roast at home 
in her Washington, D. C., apartment, she 
starts it with a sear. “You can have a sear 
and slow finish function at a low average 
temperature,” she says. 


HOW MUCH GRAVY? 

Her tests have shown that a 121!4-pound 
rib roast, placed on a rack in an open pan, 
will shrink, after roasting five hours at a 


constant temperature of 250° F. to 1034 
pounds. Roasted four hours, with a 20- 
minute start at 500° and a quick switch 


to 300° for the finish, it will cook down a 
half-pound more, to 104%, pounds. The first 
method produces a half-pound of pan drip- 
pings, the second, a pound—not a serious 
loss if the cook wants a lot of gravy and 
prefers a richer brown on her roast. 


EUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 

Currently Miss Alexander and her staff 
at the Beltsville, Md., labs are doing only 
“desk cooking”—paper work with some of 
their accumulated research data. Even this 
keeps her so busy that she doesn’t have much 
time for kitchen cooking at home. “Why,” 
she says, “baking a cake would be a luxury.” 
Fortunately, her own favorite meat dish is 
one that can be turned out in a hurry. 
It’s not a fancy one. To meat exvert Lucy 
Alexander nothing tastes better than gound 
beef with cream gravy. 
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Monday, Ju , 1950 
Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp, I wish to sub- 
mit an article from the Washington Post, 
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of even date, by the Marine News, New 
York, as follows: 
KNOw Your WATERWAYS—SHIP TO RaIt—RaAlIL 
TO SHIP 

Except for the low cost of water transpor- 
ation, it would be impossible for railroads 
to obtain the volume of traffic that they do 
on combined water and rail or rail and water 
tonnage. In many cases the cost of such 
tonnage, if handled solely by railways, would 
be excessive or prohibitive. An example is 
the millions of tons of coal carried annually 
by rail to ports on the Great Lakes and the 
East coast for transshipment by water. A 
large part of this tonnage is again handled by 
railways after its movements by water. And 
whence comes most of the vast tonnage car- 
ried by railways from coastal and inland 
ports into the near and far interior of the 
Nation? It comes from vessels using the 
splendid system of harbors and waterways— 
coastal, Great Lakes, and inland—prepared 
by the Federal Government. Certain ton- 
nage is naturally the business of railroads 
or trucks. Other tonnage is naturally the 
business of waterways and can be so trans- 
ported with great benefits to consumers at 
costs no other system can approach. 





Trouble-Shooter Diplomat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
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Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD I include the following article from 
the New York Times magazine section 
for June 4, 1950: 


TROUBLE-SHOOTER DIPLOMAT 
(By Gertrude Samuels) 


WASHINGTON.—One of the great figures in 
Israel's diplomacy—a new art for one of the 
world’s newest democracies—is a scholarly 
man who is now emerging as his country’s 
No. 1 diplomatic trouble shooter. He is 
Eliahu Elath, the new Israel Minister to the 
Court of St. James. 

Step by step since long before Israel was 
a state, Mr. Elath has been used to make 
Israel's story and hopes understood in stra- 
tegic areas of the world. For years he 
fought—sometimes single-handed—for un- 
derstanding with the Arabs in typically di- 
rect fashion—by living with them in the 
desert, studying with their leaders, building 
friendships. Always he was moved on to 
where trouble was brewing and leadership 
counted. With understanding and sound 
relations in Washington of prime impor- 
tance, he was sent here after the war. Be- 


sides dealing with the State Department, he 
represented Israel at the San Francisco Con- 
terence—for which the Jews had no creden- 


tial and fought her battle for recognition 
in the United Nations. 

Two years ago he became Israel's first Am- 
bassador to the United States. Tomorrow he 
flies to London, which recently accorded 
Israel full recognition and has thus become a 
new focus of diplomatic effort because of 
Britain’s role and influence in the Middle 
East. If and when India recognizes Israel, 
he is expected to move on to that post, be- 
cause of its strategic importance for Israel’s 
security. 

It seems likely that London will find him— 
as this capital has found him—unique both 
as a diplomat and as a person. The three- 
story house at 2210 Massachusetts Avenue 


where he set up his embassy 2 years ago 
is so modest as to be easily overlooked among 
the pretentious facades of Embassy Row. 
Its pleasant reception room with its simple 
blue furnishings and Star of David flag made 
visitors vaguely aware of contrasts between 
this bit of sovereign soil and the formality 
of the city without. Hebrew and English 
mingled in telephone conversations. Young 
men and women on their way to second- and 
third-floor offices and archives called each 
other by first names, an Israeli custom. A 
youth in his twenties wore a leather glove 
over his right “hand.” 

On the second floor where Mr. Elath had 
his own sparsely furnished office—decorated 
with pictures of President Weizmann and 
shelves of books on Islam, American politics 
and philosophy—one soon realized that the 
openness, warmth, and informality of the 
embassy must stem from Mr. Elath himself. 
It is now exactly 25 years since he went to 
Palestine as a student and laborer, having 
fled from Russia for illegal Zionist activi- 
ties. And visiting and interviewing him, 
you come to know a man of so many dimen- 
sions, so much faith in human relation- 
ships, and, above all, so much humility amid 
his success that you are forcibly reminded 
of other typical Israelis like Ben-Gurion 
and Lubianiker, who also rose from the ranks 
to fight for an idea—and win a state. 

The paradoxical thing about Mr. Elath 
(pronounced aye-lot’) is that for all his 
informality he looks like a diplomat. He is 
a tall, strikingly handsome man in his late 
forties, who dresses conservatively (unlike 
the starchless Ben-Gurion). His hair is 
silvering at the temples. His green eyes are 
meditative or restless as he speaks in East- 
ern European accents, with the savoir-faire 
of the scholar, puting fact beside fact with 
quiet precision. 

And as you observe his dealings with peo- 
ple, you are conscious of a deep sensitiveness 
that makes him—sociologist, teacher, jour- 
nalist, diplomat—acutely responsive to the 
challenges of his mission. There is, in his 
direct manner, the hard realism of all who 
have been part of Israel’s struggle and who 
view the road ahead without illusions. But 
there is also frank nostalgia when he talks 
of the objective closest to his heart—peace 
with Israel’s Arab neighbors. He has lived 
among the Arabs, knows them intimately and 
counts many as his friends, in the Middle 
East, in Washington, and in London. 

Perhaps better than any other Israeli diplo- 
mat, Mr. Elath symbolizes his country’s 
hopes. He was made to order for Washing- 
ton. It is a lobbying city and he has a special 
genius for infighting—for getting the facts 
across systematically to individuals who 
count; for reaching, when the going is tough, 
the right people at the right moment. Be- 
sides, he has spent half his life studying the 
Arabs and tells you bluntly that the future 
of Israel depends on the destiny of the whole 
Middle East. 

“Our victory,” he says, “was more than the 
victory of 650,000 over 40,000,000—more than 
a military achievement. It was the great 
victory of an idea—the readiness of self- 
sacrifice to the ideal that there is justice. 
There are few accidents in world history, 
and it isn’t an accident that the Jewish 
State was established. It was, let us say, a 
reward for the 650,000 because 6,000,000 Jews 
had perished in the Hitler epoch. It was a 
reward to show that the sacrifice of the Jews 
of Israel was not in vain. 

“Israel,” he continues, “must and will con- 
tribute to humanity and to its neighbors. 
It must be a democratic example for other 
nations to follow. Development schemes 
such as the Jordan Valley Authority will 
benefit the whole Middle East. 

“For although we have been almost de- 
stroyed by them, there is no bitterness in our 
hearts toward our neighbors,” he says. “We 
need peace because of our immigrants—we 
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must absorb them, give them homes, develop 
their skills, put all of our modern scientific 
achievements to industrial use, turn all our 
energies to development. 

“And we want peace because I believe, with 
my thinking Arab friends—and we are not 
sentimental or mystical—that we will a}] per- 
ish if the whole of the Middle East does not 
raise its standards of living. The danger to 
us is not so much from a second round 
(though we don’t underestimate the danger 
from their potentates) as with our remain. 
ing a flourishing oasis in a decaying society,” 

There are few Arab leaders in Washington 
whom Elath didn’t know as fellow alumni of 
American University in Beirut, or as fellow 
journalists or as fellow statesmen in the 
Middle East. Bonds with his Arab friends 
have not been severed by political differences, 
He knows that their hopes are Israel's hopes: 
that political democracy can become a real- 
ity in the Arab countries only through im- 
provement of social and economic conditions 
for the sick and illiterate masses; that educa- 
tion now limited to the few must reach the 
remotest villages in this transition from 
the camel to the atomic age; that instead of 
fighting Jews, they must turn their energies 
to fighting disease and starvation. 

And he quietly adds: 

“We don’t expect understanding and peace 
to come overnight. The Arab Goliath is 
angry with the Israeli David. But I believe 
in the cooperation of the Arabs—and if I 
didn’t sincerely believe this, I wouldn't be- 
lieve that Israel has a chance in the Middle 
East.” 

To understand Mr. Elath’s objectives, you 
have to see him within the context of his 
country’s needs and dreams; you have to un- 
derstand the philosophy which he brought to 
Washington before Israel was born, for that 
seemingly hopeless struggle to get tradition- 
alists in this Government to reconsider their 
thinking about Palestine. 

He was born Eliahu Epstein (he adopted 
the Hebrew name Elath recently) in the 
Ukraine in 1903 and fled illegally to Palestine 
in 1924 after spending a year in jail for 
Zionist activities. Many friends of that gen- 
eration “are still in Siberia.” The young 
Epstein dug ditches, worked on Roya! Air 
Force installations, tilled the soil of a new 
kibbutz. Suddenly, “a new world opened 
for me.” On installations being built at the 
Jordan-Saudi Arabia border he came in 
touch with Arabs. 

As he watched with wonder and excite- 
ment, “the Bible became a Baedeker’’—cen- 
turies-old customs were still practiced. And 
he decided to stay on, to study their way ol 
life, in particular that of the nomads or 
Bedouins, “because I realized that we'd have 
to know the Arabs for our own security, not 
only as politicians but as people.” When 4 


_new school of Oriental studies was opened 


at Hebrew University, he enrolled on his 
certificate from the University of Kiev, to 
specialize in Arab affairs. Here he met and 
married his wife, Zahava, who was also & 
student. 

From Judah Magnes, president of the uni- 
versity, he received his “greatest inspirstion 
and encouragement” to go to live among the 
Arabs and study there, rather than at Oxford 
or the German universities, as was the cus- 
tom. Ona scholarship, he went to Syria and 
for 8 months he made his life with the 
Bedouins now living in their tents, now 
wandering with them in the wild desert, 
accepted as one of them, learning their 
language. 

When later, he continued has studies on 4 
Rockefeller Foundation fellowship at the 
American University in Beirut, he was the 
only Jew in a class of 20 Arabs (many of 
whom today hold diplomatic posts). He 
traveled to the hinterlands again, dressed 4s 
an Arab in desert robes and keffiyeh, aspiring 
“to do everything to build bridges instead of 
walls with our Arab neighbors.” From those 
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and earlier nomadic wanderings came numer- 
ous studies and two books The Bedouins, 
Their Life and Customs, and The Population 
of Transjordan. 

From 1934, when he joined the Middle 
East Division of the Jewish Agency, until 
1945, Mr. Elath spent half of his time travel- 
ing in Iran, Iraq, Syria, Arabia, Egypt—sys- 
tematically meeting their leaders, learning 
their attitude toward Zionism. The most 
critical and dangerous part of his career 
began 5 years ago—in Washington. 

Alone, and with no status, Mr. Elath came 
as an observer to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence and as director of the Jewish Agency 
office. He found himself ‘“‘more isolated than 
in the Syrian desert.” It was difficult “just 
to obtain the noblesse oblige of officials.” 
He met people in the State Department who 
were actively hostile, conditioned by politi- 
cal and economic ties in the Middle East; 
people who opposed Zionism or who were 
ignorant about Palestine; people whose way 
of thinking was so fixed that they disliked 
change and, anyway, “never got out of line.” 
Knowing these things was “‘my greatest asset 
because it gave me no illusions.” He set 
about, not to quarrel with his critics but 
to educate; if not to change their attitudes, 
at least to improve them. 

Thus, as his friends recount, Mr. Elath 
came to be known as definitely partisan, 
but as one who never lied or exaggerated. 
He might be “wrong” from where they stood; 
he was never wrong on facts. Doggedly, sys- 
tematically, he showed them his people’s 
shortcomings and mistakes—and also his 
people's logic. He showed them where ter- 
rorism was against their cause and worse 
for the Jews than the Arabs. He made it 
clear that “‘we were not against the British 
but against the policy of the British Govern- 
ment, for had not the same generation that 
produced Bevin also produced Balfour and 
other great men like Cecil, Lloyd George, 
Churehill?” 

Above all, he clarified the Arab picture. 
He explained that the Jews’ return to the 
Middle East was a political renaissance— 
that they were not the enfants terribles of 
that part of the world, that they were not 
there to help themselves alone, or even as 
missionaries, but really to integrate them- 
selves with the Middle East, combining their 
eastern origins with western elements; that 
whatever the Jewish numbers, they would 
always remain a minority in the Middle East, 
and so would understandably seek relation- 
ships with their Arab neighbors. 

The past 2 years have brought the most 
dramatic fulfillment of Mr. Elath’s work and 
hopes. The first milestone came on May 14, 
1948, when the Jews proclaimed their state 
in Tel Aviv. And the story of American 
recognition is now a classic. The White 
House called minutes after Tel Aviv's an- 
nouncement to ask whether Mr. Elath was 
prepared to accept recognition for his Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Elath promptly said he was— 
though he had no time to refer to his home 
Government for approval, nor did he even 
know its name. He rapidly wrote the letter 
of acceptance in the name of the “Jewish 
state,” suddenly heard what it was to be 
called over the radio, rewrote it to read 
“State of Israel.” 

A second milestone came with America’s 
$100,C00,000 loan to the infant state—‘be- 
cause material support means political sup- 
port and stronger confidence in us.” The 
third milestone was American support for 
Israel's admission to the United Nations. 
One of Mr. Elath’s most cherished papers is a 
handwritten note from a representative of an 
Arab state: 

“Mr. Epstein (Elath), I welcome you, my 
friend. I hope you will take part in our 
debates.” 

Greatest among the factors that Mr. Elath 
credits for these successes is the support of 





Americans of all faiths, who saw parallels 
with their own fight for independence, for 
survival and the building of a democracy. 

His associates in London will find that Mr, 
Elath follows a rigorous schedule. A vora- 
cious reader, his working day in Washington 
began at home with American and foreign 
newspapers. He reached the embassy by 9 
o’clock, put through telephone or teletype 
calls to Israeli representatives in New York, 
Los Angeles, Lake Success, and sent tele- 
graphic dispatches to his home Government, 
On a typical day he would receive the press, 
other ambassadors and Aubrey Eban, Israeli’s 
delegate to the UN and successor to Mr. 
Elath as Ambassador to Washington. 

He would lunch with Methodist clergymen 
and talk off-the-cuff for an hour on the cre- 
ation and goals of his country (while they 
took copious notes). Then he would go over 
to the State Department for a conference 
with Middle East experts. Next there would 
be staff meetings of first secretaries and the 
commercial and military attachés (stepped 
up recently by concern over arms shipments 
to Arab countries). His dispatches are said 
to have been brilliantly knowledgeable (and, 
as his American-born secretary adds patient- 
ly, “they kept us late’). 

On his way home to his apartment at the 
Shoreham Hotel, he would make a hurried 
stop to buy records of some Bach sonatas. 
For dinner, he and Mrs. Elath, a vivacious 
woman who studies sculpting, might enter- 
tain another Ambassador and his wife. 

For all his popularity in Washington, Mr. 
Elath gave the impression of a lonely, rest- 
less person. He dislikes the pomp and crowds 
of semiocfficial cocktail gatherings (there is 
little of this in modern Israel), and chafes 
egainst formal social walls which shut out 
lower-echelon diplomats whom he also longs 
to know. His tastes are simple—he turned 
down a $50,000 gift from the Washington 
Jewish community for an embassy, in favor 
of giving the money to the United Jewish 
Appeal for new immigrants. 

Just as Mr. Elath was a unique figure in 
Washington, so his staff, which numbers 39, 
contrasted sharply with that of older em- 
bassies. The Israeli diplomats are mostly 
young and have seen service with the British 
and Israel defense armies. But the business 
of running a new embassy without adequate- 
ly trained personnel often posed problems. 
The difficulty had been to find people trained 
in delicate diplomatic work, with broad 
knowledge of the whole of the Middle East 
as well as the American mentality. As he 
put it, “It’s not Madison Square Garden 
which makes public opinion but the hard 
work of knowing individual people wh 
count.” 

The feeling has been that Israel is send- 
ing out too many untrained people from the 
kibbutzim (collectives), or strong chauvin- 
ists with the old feelings of intrigue. One 
so.iution, some feel, is to pick a legation 
like Rome where candidates for the foreign 
service may receive pilot training before be- 
ing sent on to such major powers as the 
United States. Devotion and zeal, they say, 
are fine, but they don’t make up for the 
lack of vrained diplomatic technicians. 

The road ahead for Mr. Elath in this third 
year of Israel’s independence is full of the 
challenge he thrives on—the test of full 
understanding with Britain, the critical 
problems of Jerusalem, of Israel's economic 
struggle, and, above all, the quest for a real 
peace. Ask him the outcome on these tests, 
and he'll tell you: “We're not out of the 
woods. But our program is strong and just. 
Since we cannot afford the luxury of being 
pessimistic about the Arabs, we can continue 
to strive for their understanding and cooper- 
ation. These differences will be straightened 
out.” 

Seeing how the moving finger has already 
written, it all seems possible. 
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Commencement Address by Ambasszdor 


Henri Bonnet at Florida State Univer- 
sity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
Monday, June 5, at Tallahassee, Fla., 
His Excellency, Henri Bonnet, Ambassa- 
dor of the French Republic, delivered a 
highly interesting, eloquent, and inspir- 
ing speech at the graduation exercises 
of the Florida State University. 

In view of the traditional and long- 
standing friendship existing between the 
French people and the people of the 
United States and the fact that the dis- 
tinguished ambassador included in his 
scholarly address several highly impor- 
tant observations on current world prob- 
lems, particularly those referring to 
western Europe and to the recent sig- 
nificant proposals cf the French Foreign 
Minister to create a pool of the heavy 
industries of France and of Germany, I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
of Ambassador Bonnet may be inserted 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I fully appreciate the privilege of being 
today the guest of Florida State University 
and of addressing such a distinguished gath- 
ering of professors and students at the end 
of a year of fruitful work, and on the eve of 
a holiday, which, I hope, will be for all of 
you most restful and propitious to the ful- 
fillment of the wishes and projects you may 
have formed during months of study. It is 
also a great joy for me to pay a visit to this 
wonderful State upon which nature has be- 
stowed her most glorious gifts, both of re- 
sources and beauties, and which, in the early 
days of the European settlements, Jean 
Ribaut, from Dieppe, France, one of the first 
pioneers, called “the fairest, fruitfullest, and 
pleasantest of all the world.” It is a source 
of pride to all Frenchmen that their country- 
men were among the first to open that rich 
and lovely part of the United States to Euro- 
pean civilization, and that the names of 
Laudonniere and Ribaut are forever associ- 
ated with the history of Florida where, with 
their heroic Huguenot followers, they toiled, 
suffered, and died, thus writing one of the 
most inspiring pages of that epic which 1s 
the founding of the United States of America. 

What a great lesson of courage and faith— 
upon which we must still meditate today— 
was bequeathed to us by those early set- 
tlers in their against man and 
nature. They had come to the shores of 
America animated by their deep love for free- 
dom of thought and religion, and at the same 
time, by a noble spirit of adventure, anxious 
to open new lands to western culture and 
spread their faith to the New World. They 
were motivated also by an unshakable con- 
fidence in the future and in the unlimited 
possibilities offered by this land to human 
valor and ingenuity. Their destiny symbol- 
izes the whole history of mankind, ever ad- 
vancing along the paths of progress, and de- 
spite destructions and tragedies, realizing 
new achievements, thus ultimately adding 
to the wealth of human victories over all 
Kinds of adverse forces and creating a world 
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which science, art, and research are enrich- 
ing still with their many accomplishments 
and brilliant promises for the future. 

What a great lesson of tolerance and coop- 
eration is also to be found here; how much 
faster and smoother would be the pace of 
progress were we wise enough to put aside 
the misunderstandings, quarrels, and feuds 
which stained with blood the early days of 
the pioneers on these shores as well as the 
whole history of mankind. We now live in 
an era in which the necessity of cooperation 
in every field of human endeavor is more 
than ever to be stressed. A striking evidence 
of this need can be found in your daily 
studies at this beautiful unfVversity. The 
days have long passed when the mind could 
almost entirely master the field of human 
knowledge. This does not mean, obviously, 
that the youths of today should not be given 
a solid and extensive foundation of learning 
before specializing in their chosen branches 
of activity, in order to enable them to play 
their parts intelligently in the life of modern 
society. That is the way to prepare youth 
to exercise that most enviable privilege of a 
useful citizen—independence of judgment; 
that is to say, the ability to think for him- 
self without accepting biased or false ideas. 
But there is nowadays no branch of study or 
research which does not depend to a large 
extent on the work being accomplished in 
related fields; it is not only through the 
work of the past generations that the scholar 
of this day builds up his store of knowledge, 
but also through the inventions, achieve- 
ments, and discoveries of his colleagues, those 
active in other domains as well as in his own. 
It is a fact that today no problem can be 
solved, no construction work accomplished, 
without a close cooperation among men en- 
gaged in the most diversified activities. 


Indeed, cooperation should be the motto 
of the world today, and I believe that the 
ideal of understanding, of mutual coopera- 
tion, of combined effort toward a common 
high goal is more urgently needed in the do- 
main of international relations than any- 
where else. Here again we might recall the 
lessons given to us by the pioneers; unlim- 
ited possibilities and shining promises are 
offered to a world where new victories over 
the unknown are constantly being won; and 
yet, at the same time, we are all of us con- 
scious of the terrible impending dangers, of 
the destruction and devastation which 
might once again spread over the globe and 
sweep away, as would a tidal wave, most of 
the wonders accumulated in our lands 
through years of patient efforts. We must 
gird ourselves against such a threat, and, in 
& common and tenacious endeavor, build up 
a durable peace. 

As you are about to enjoy a well-deserved 
vacation, I should hate to be unable to give 
you a word of hope and of confidence. True, 
there are dangers, but I remain convinced 
that we can still preserve peace for the com- 
ing generations. Unfortunately, there is no 
magic formula enabling us to reach this ob- 
jective which, undoubtedly, corresponds to 
the longing of millions and millions of the 
people on earth. The hopes which all of us, 
after the terrible ordeal of the last war, had 
placed in international cooperation, have not 
been fulfilled. A deep distrust and a sharp 
division have developed in our contemporary 
world; we had hoped to ensure peace by com- 
mon agreement, by the establishment of a 
collective security, by the outlawing of war; 
this remains our goal—the goal of the United 
Nations. But, meanwhile, we have had to 
resort to the older system of armed peace, of 
the prevention of war by the creation of a 
superior force to deter any possible aggres- 
sion, 

At this point, fortunately, one finds a 
ray of hope. If we are not in a position 
to build at once a United Nations endowed 
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with decisive powers, if we cannot ensure 
now the undisputed reign of international 
law, giving universal foundations to collec- 
tive security, we can, at least, and must, act 
efficiently and promptly in a more limited 
sphere, strongly organizing our Western 
World, as a means of maintaining universal 
peace. Our hope rests on the successfully 
growing cooperation among the democratic 
peoples who dwell on the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean—a powerful association of na- 
tions, rich in their civilization and their 
natural resources, possessing the same faith 
in freedom, the same respect for the dignity 
of man, the same love for peaceful progress, 
all of them firmly determined to fight if 
necessary for the preservation of the liberties 
inherited from their forefathers, but all of 
them convinced also that they must strive 
in every way possible to bring about honor- 
ably the blessings of world peace. 

That cooperation among the peoples of 
the Western World was still further strength- 
ened recently on the occasion of the inter- 
allied meetings held in London. You will 
allow me to say a few words here on one of 
the most promising developments of this 
last period, one which, it is true, directly 
concerns my country, but which also is most 
important to the future of the world. You 
have sometimes heard doubts expressed on 
the ability of old Europe to unite. One of 
the proclaimed purposes of the Marshall 
plan was to help the old Continent to link 
its various peoples more closely, both eco- 
nomically and politically. I believe that it 
is not an overstatement to say that one of 
the most serious obstacles to inter-European 
cooperation will be removed when the re- 
cent dramatic proposal of my Government 
for an industrial union between France and 
Germany is implemented, as I am fully con- 
fident it will be. 

We in Europe did not do soon enough 
what, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
your founding fathers did when they decided 
to federate their Thirteen Colonies. In the 
meantime the industrial revolution of the 
nineteenth century took place, adding ter- 
rific economic difficulties to the political 
reasons which prevented a federation of Eu- 
rope—a lengthy heritage of wars, rivalries, 
ambitions, and deep-seated feuds. It is not 
an easier task to remove custom barriers 
from around nations of forty to fifty million 
inhabitants than it would be to suppress 
them here in your prosperous United States, 
but there is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind that something must be done in that 
direction that Europe must become a big 
market open to a broader and more fruitful 
competition, nor is there any doubt that 
there is a popular longing in the Old World 
for such an achievement. The problem is, 
How to begin? I think a solution was of- 
fered a few days ago by the French Foreign 
Minister when he proposed to create a pool 
of the heavy industries of France and of 
Germany. I do not need to stress the polit- 
ical consequences of such a bold act. In the 
terms of the decision of the French Cabi- 
net, “it would make war not only unthink- 
able but materially impossible” between two 
nations who have been enemies for a thou- 
sand years, It required a great deal of cour- 
age on the part of the French Government 
to make such a decision when, in the last 
decade, our country had once again been 
invaded and bled white, and during four 
long and dark years, ruthlessly oppressed by 
the Nazis. 

What I especially want to emphasize today 
is that a new principle is involved in the 
proposed agreement which may lead to en- 
tirely different and promising developments 
in Europe—a principle which would amount, 
when applied, to the curtailment of the sov- 
ereignty of the participating nations in the 
vital field of their economic lives. The pur- 
pose of this agreement is to put the coal 



























































































and steel industries of Germany, France, and 
of other countries of western Europe, shou’ y 
they desire to join us, as we hope they will, 
under a common high authority composed 
of independent and well-qualified personali-. 
ties, appointed by the member governments 
and endowed with real powers of decision for 
the development and modernization of pro. 
duction, the broadening of markets, the ex- 
pansion of exports, and the improvement of 
the standard of living of the industrial work. 
ers in the participating countries. The 
powers of the high authority would be de. 
fined by a treaty to be ratified by the Parlia- 
ments of France, Germany, and any other 


nation becoming a member of this new asso- Si. 
ciation, and after those ratifications have f re 
been obtained the decisions of the high au- er 


thority would be binding on all the par. 
ticipants in this enterprise. It would be the 
first step toward a federation of Europe; it 
might very well change the entire course of 
history for the old continent. 

It is worth noting that such an organiza- 1S 
tion would differ vastly from the cartels 
which have, from time to time, been formed 
to prevent competition within a given indus- 
try; first, because the new arrangements 
would be both public and subject to public 
control instead of being based on secret 
agreements. Second, because the proposed 
industrial union would be supervised by in- 
dependent appointees, defending the in- 
terests of all, instead of being administered 
by the representatives of vested interests. 
Finally, because the objective of this project 
would be to ensure the merging of markets, 
the expansion of production and of competi- 
tion in the international field, instead of 
exploiting exclusively national markets pro- 
tected by restrictive practices. 

These developments aim at the reinforce 
ment of the Atlantic community because, 
internationally as well as nationally, the 
strength of a society rests on the vigor of its 
component parts. On one side of the ocean, 
there is the most powerful nation of our con- 
temporary world, the United States of Amer- 
ica; on the other side, we must recreate grad- 
ually a group of nations closely united and a 
fully able to develop their immense poten- 
tialities. Only thus will we be in a position 
to build together a stronghold of peace. Re 

I am happy to add, as a tribute to the 
policy followed by your Government and by 
your Congress, that the bold decisions now 
in the making could not have been taken 
without the help so generously given by the 
United States through the Marshall plan, 
enabling the countries of western Europe ‘o 
rebuild their economic systems and renew- 
ing in them the confidence so indispensable 
to the planning of a better future. There 
can be no better proof of, nor more prom- cr 
ising a reward for, the farsightedness of the 
policy of the United States toward her old 
and faithful allies of the Western World. 

Less than 3 months ago, I was in France, 


vc 
and I can assure you that the wonderful con- ec 
tribution of the American people to the re- of 
covery of my country is deeply and fully ap- pa 


preciated by the hard-working French citl- 
zens. You may also be assured that the com- 
munity of ideals shared by the founders of 
our two Republics remain intact, and that 
the youth of France has the same aspira- 
tions and the same enthusiasm which it has 
often been my privilege to see and admire 
in the youth of America. 

Let me express the sincere wish that many 
of you, and I would like to say all of you, 
will visit Paris and France in the not-too- 
distant future, and that as many French stu- 
dents as possible will be able to come bere 
to see with their own eyes the great achieve- 
ments of the American people, so that the 
close and lasting friendship between the 
United States and France will not only en- 
dure, but become more and more a dear and 
living reality for our two nations. 


Against Recognition of Red China 


REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I hope that our Government will re- 
sist every effort that is being made to 
recognize the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment in the United Nations. On last 
Friday the Gallup poll reported that 
public sentiment is more than 2 to 1 
against recognizing Red China. If we 
really want to contain communism here 
is a good place to start. Notwithstand- 
ing the report we have to date that both 
Engiand and France are for recognition, 
let us take a different course and act in 
accordance with the sentiment of the 
people of this country. 

As part of my remarks I include the 
following Gallup poll: 


Pusiic SENTIMENT MoRrE THAN 2 TO 1 AGAINST 
RECOGNIZING RED CHINA—VOTERS IN SURVEY 
LaND IDEA or BIPARTISAN PoLicy, But Say 
We Do Nor Have Sucn Po.ricy Now 


(By George Gallup, director, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion) 


PRINCETON, N. J., June 1.—Although Brit- 
ain's Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin is urging 
that Red China be given a seat on the UN, 
American attitudes toward the Chinese Com- 
munist regime are just as hostile as ever. 
The latest survey by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion finds, for instance, 
that diplomatic recognition of the Chinese 
Reds by the American Government is op- 
posed by a vote of more than 2 to 1. 

The question of the relationship of wes$ern 
democracies to the Chinese Communist 
regime is the basis of the current impasse 
in the United Nations. Refusal to seat the 
Red delegation has caused Russia to boycott 
the major functions of the UN, bringing 
much of its work to a standstill. 

While Britain has been friendly to the 
Red regime, Washington has remained 
adamant in refusing to extend diplomatic 
recognition to the Peiping Government. 
To determine whether American public 
sentiment had changed any toward the 
Chinese regime, the Institute put the ques- 
tion of recognition before a representative 
cross-section of the voting population after 
testing people’s knowledge of developments 
in China. 

It was found that approximately two 
voters out of every three (65 percent) had a 
correct idea of how China is governed. (All 
of the China mainland is governed by a Com- 
munist regime. The island of Formosa is 
governed by the Nationalists.) 

The second question was: “Do you think 
the United States should recognize the new 
government in China—that is, do you think 
we should send an ambassador and have 
dealings with this government in China?” 













































The vote: Percent 
POVGR' SRO 6 oie te ce di ce ens 16 
ORDO ciosennetans os aay aah sa anes eaereniiede 40 
RO CRUNEis cenidecccdscswkncuekdenuee 9 

eck neal nih caus pce 65 
Not familiar with China situation...... 35 
CGR WHER . crnitcnncnctsaccdace 100 


A similar survey in November 1949 showed 
ratio of 20 percent for recognition, 42 per- 
cent against. 
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VIEWS ON BIPARTISAN POLICY 


The administration’s China policy has been 
singled out for attack by a great many Re- 
publican leaders. They argue that we might 
have been able to prevent the fall of China 
into Communist hands if we had followed 
a different policy, and that if Republicans 
had been consulted by the administration in 
dealing with the problem of China the out- 
come might have been different. 

Actually, some Republicans contend we 
have a bipartisan foreign policy in name 
only. They say that it consists mainly in 
inviting Republican leaders to approve poli- 
cies that have already been determined 
upon by the administration. 

So far as the general public is concerned, 
the term “bipartisan foreign policy” is little 
known. Only one voter in every four knows 
what the phrase means or refers to. 

This “informed” group of voters say al- 
most unanimously that a bipartisan foreign 
policy is a good idea, but most of them de- 
clare that we do not have such a policy 
now. Republicans, especially, claim that we 
do not. 

Here are the findings in the Institute 
survey: “When you hear or read about the 
term ‘bipartisan foreign policy,’ what does 
that mean to you?” 


Percent 
Generally correct answers_.........-.. 26 
Don’t know and incorrect__.-.......... 74 


The term refers to joint determination by 
Republican and Democratic leaders of our 
actions and policies in dealing with other 
countries. 

The 26 percent familiar with the term were 
asked: “Do you think it is a good idea or a 


poor idea to have a bipartisan foreign 

policy?” 
The vote: 

Percent 

CI SO sce cinandainancdetdncuenindd 21 

OE OE Bi iicntttibaaanswnbiinion 3 

FE Tr iets deirsincaesnionncntnnsin ites hdectadrtalin 2 

OU: Hiaadwntetbiaiancibewinsinn 26 


“Would you say that we now have a bi- 
partisan foreign policy, or not?” 

Here is the over-all vote and the vote by 
parties: 





tepub-| Demo-| All 
licans crats | voters 





Percent Percent Percent 


Roo ae ee 10 | 9 9 
Nox We G6 106i. ccc cccascecoss 21 | 9 14 
Og to ee ree 3 | 3 | 3 

i 34 | 21 | 2h 
Not familiar with term_.....- 66 | 79 | 74 


Tia aes ec | 100 | = 100 | 100 
! 


United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, on May 23, 
the Honorable Alf M. Landon, of Kansas, 
delivered an impressive and informative 
address at the convocation of the College 
of Emporia in Emporia, Kans., on the 
subject, United States Foreign Policy. 

Mr. Landon, as you know, is a former 
Governor of the State of Kansas, and 
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was the candidate for the Presidency on 
the Republican ticket in 1936. 

Mr. Landon has given a great deal of 
consideration and study to our interna- 
tional problems. His views on the United 
States foreign policy are worthy of the 
careful consideration of the Members of 
this House, as well as the public at large. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN PoLicy 


Before embarking on his nonpolitical ex- 
cursion to the Northwect, President Truman 
told the American people that the inter- 
national situation was improving. That re- 
markable statement followed close on the 
heels of General Bradley’s words that the 
world crisis had worsened in the past few 
months. 

The coid facts support General Bradley. 
For that reason I cannot succumb to the 
easy temptation to speak only what people 
may like to hear. If our great Nation is to 
survive we must face up to uncomfortable 
facts. The plain truth of the matter is that 
we are drifting toward disaster and unless 
we radically change our course We may soon 
find ourselves over an abyss. 

The Soviet possession of the atomic bomb 
has completely altered our struggle for sur- 
vival. Today our situation is extreme. 
Within the next few years it can become 
hopeless. Atomic scientist Harold C. Urey 
has warned that the next 2 years could—and 
probably will—see the atomic lead of the 
United States effectively wiped out. 

Perhaps that ominous prediction inspired 
Secretary of State Acheson to set 1954 as 
essential completion date for the Atlantic 
pact military defenses. 

If the Soviets attain atomic equality and 
retain their present overwhelming superior- 
ity on land and their comfortable margin 
of superiority in tactical air power they will 
be able to play with us like a cat with a 
mouse. The march of events for the past 5 
years is making nonsense of most of the 
American plans to contain Soviet aggression. 

Once the American people see our situa- 
tion in proper perspective they can be de- 
pended on to deal with it effectively. In 
the race for survival it is later than we dare 
think. 

We won World War II at tremendous cost, 
and lost the peace. The foundations of 
American security will be undermined in 
the months which lie ahead unless frank 
leadership requires our people to pay a 
still heavier price for their own survival. 

I need not dwell long on the facts of Soviet 
aggression. Soviet leaders have made it quite 
clear that they seek the complete destruction 
of the non-Communist world. Whenever 
possible they have adhered to these aims in 
practice. Communist philosophy has always 
rejected all previous standards of interna- 
tional conduct. Trickery has been exalted 
to the number one principle in Soviet for- 
eign affairs. To the Kremlin no real dis- 
tinction exists between war and peace ex- 
cept in the emphasis placed on military or 
political and psychological pressures. 

Since VJ-day the Soviet Union has con- 
quered a greater empire than that won by 
Hitler and the Japanese at the height of 
their military aggression. The Soviet Union 
stands today as a more completely military 
state than Nazi Germany or ancient Sparta. 
Communist gains in Europe and Asia are as 
real as if they had been won in pitched 
battles against the West. 

Nothing breeds success like success. The 
Soviets are becoming confident if not down- 
right cocky. Malenkov, ranking man in the 
Politburo—possibly being groomed for Sta- 
lin’s successor—refiected this attitude when 
he recently stated “With the victory of the 
Chinese people, the pecple’s democracies of 
Europe and Asia together with the Soviet 
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socialist power embrace a population of 
approximately 800,000,000.” 

There is not one single action taken by 
the Soviet Union since the end of the war 
consistent with the aims of permanent 
peace. 

In the face of this threat the policies 
adopted by our Government have been con- 
fused, faltering and invariable late. We 
have been slow to recognize the danger 
and slower in reacting to it. We have tried 
to preserve our peace by refusing to stand 
by our principles. One of the factors of the 
present crisis has been American indeci- 
sion and vacillation in high pjaces. 

On the credit side the Administration be- 
latedly rejected the trend of appeasement 
so much in vogue in Washington when 
Churchill made his electrifying speech at 
Fulton, Mo., in 1946. But meanwhile we 
have lost the great nation of China to our 
cause and we have not even begun to ad- 
vance against the forces of tyranny. 

Expansion engenders expansion. The 
frontiers of communism have been advanc- 
ing while those of freedom have been re- 
ceding. As the free world is being com- 
pressed into a smaller and smaller area by 
the malignant growth of communism, the 
number of choices open to us become fewer. 

The appalling tragedy of the present situ- 
ation stems, in part, from the reluctance of 
our leaders to make these choices because 
they believe them unpopular with the people. 
My trust in the character of the American 
people is greater than that. To save our 
skins the false sense of security—created by 
groundless official assurances must be dis- 
pelled. 

Let us look at the record. Despite our 
tremendous efforts to restore peace and pros- 
perity to a war-torn world the underlying 
tension created by Soviet aggression con- 
tinues unabated. Despite our efforts to con- 
tain communism, the Soviet empire is rela- 
tively stronger today than at any time in 
the past. Despite our tardy efforts to restore 
our military strength the balance of military 
power is tipping toward the Kremlin. It 
will continue to do so unless we immediately 
mobilize our resources on a scale far beyond 
that contemplated by the administration. 

The inadequacy of American foreign policy 
can be seen on any map. It was also revealed 
by the insolent Soviet action in shooting 
down the American plane in the Baltic with 
the loss of 10 American lives. 

It is an ironic fact that the United States 
at the peak of her power stands almost at 
bay before the assaults of a nation inferior 
to us spiritually, politically, and industrially. 
The only fair way to judge a policy is by the 
results it obtains. The conduct of American 
policy since the end of the war is a tragic 
failure by this standard. 

The primary weakness of our policy lies in 
the fact that it has never aimed at a clear 
cut, positive objective. It is absolutely es- 
sential to know where you're going in order 
to make any progress. The only aims ever 
announced for our policy have been those 
of containment and resistance. Except in a 
few areas, such as Greece, we have been on 
the political defensive. Even the Atlantic 
Pactsthe most positive step undertaken by 
the administration, is essentially defensive 
in character. It is time to move forward, 
for if we continue to hold only to negative 
objectives we will lose even them. 

In war whether hot or cold the side which 
stays permantly on the defensive will lose. 
Moreover, even our negative policy of con- 
tainment has been applied inconsistently. I 
for one cannot view our loss of China as a 
triumph of American diplomacy. Whatever 
the true causes of this debacle may be the 
American position in the Far East has been 
weakened. The present rulers of China once 
described as agrarian reformers by State De- 
partment policymakers are tied to Moscow 
This dereat—one of the 
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most far reaching in modern times—took 
place while our announced policy was to con- 
tain Communist aggression. 

It is only fair to say, however, that things 
might be worse. Wallace end the appease- 
ment he championed was given his walking 
papers. We have made the great decision to 
stop the retreat in Europe, and finally in 
Asia. But we have not yet taken the offen- 
sive, we have not yet seized the initiative. 
Moscow has called the main plays in world 
politics since 1945. I look forward to the 
day when decisions made in Washington 
will give the evil men in the Kremlin as 
many sleepless nights as their schemes have 
brought to millions of free men the world 
over. 

This time of crisis calls for radical new 
decisions in our foreign policy. We need 
a brand of American leadership worthy of 
the name. The time we have to act in is 
very limited. It can be made to work for us 
if we strike out this moment on a new 
course. Unless we adopt a bold, new politi- 
cal program the Soviet Union will inevitably 
draw ahead. 

We read the history of the Roman Empire 
today because their political leaders were 
more courageous and had greater vision than 
the leaders of Carthage. 

Whether the future historians will write 
of our heroes and principles of freedom or of 
our national destruction depends on the type 
of leadership we receive during these crucial 
years before the Soviets can match our atomic 
stockpile 

Political objectives must be down to earth 
if they are going to influence action. The 
Soviets have never been squeamish in setting 
forth their avowed policy. “One or the other 
must conquer” has been the motto of the 
Kremlin. Since it is obvious that none of 
our spiritual beliefs, none of the principles 
which have inspired our Nation since its 
foundation could survive the Communist 
conquest, the first objective of American 
foreign policy must be equall, as bold, 
equally direct. In plain words, our primary 
objective must be the separation of the 
world-wide Communist Party from power. 

I do not suggest the elimination of the 
Communist Party will solve all the ills of 
the world, but I do assert that a just peace 
is impossible as long as the Soviet Union 
is ruled by the Communist Party. 

The only way to clear an area of rattle- 
snakes is to destroy their nests. The main 
nest of the Communists is in the Kremlin. 
As long as we continue to tackle communism 
only in places remote from the center, such 
as Greece or China or Iran, we can only 
gain indecisive results at the expense of 
great effort. We have poured millions of 
dollars into Greece yet we have not solved 
the problem of communism there. It is ob- 
vious to anyone that the Communist cam- 
paign to conquer Greece will be renewed 
whenever it suits the Communist purpose to 
resume operations toward the Dardanelles, 
Our air lift to save Berlin from Communist 
domination also cost hundreds of millions 
of dollars. Yet, today Berlin is no more 
secure than when the Soviets again per- 
mitted us to send food overland into this 
beleaguered city. 

Lacking a real objective the few victories 
we have won in the cold war have achieved 
limited results entirely out of proportion to 
their vast costs. The Soviets on the other 
hand have really lost nothing by these abor- 
tive for .ys. 

I want to make it quite clear that our 
objective should be the destruction of the 
organism of the Communist Party and not 
the people it enslaves. Rather, we must 
d clare all people who are laboring under 
the yoke of that monstrous tyranny to be 
our allies. The Russian people themselves 
must be encouraged to join us in the battle 
for freedom, 
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I submit that in the world of today we 
Americans are the real revolutionaries. Our 
wisest course is to push our revolutionary 
ideas of political and economic freedom un- 
der the rule of law to the farthest corner 
of the earth. 

Just as our country could not exist half 
slave and half free, the world itself cannot 
endure divided as it is today. The time for 
making deals with Moscow has ended. Let 
those who say that a genuine peace can exist 
as long as the Communist leaders rule the 
Kremlin come forth and state the basis for 
their pipe dream. 

Modern technology has made the world 
one. That peace can be established as long 
as a permanent political schism exists be- 
tween east and west is out of the question. 
Let us be as courageous as the Communist 
and recognize the life and death nature of 
the struggle. 

Once we establish the destruction of Com- 
munist power as our primary objective we 
can end the drift which still characterizes 
the conduct of our affairs. Practical politi- 
cal offensive campaigns can then be under- 
taken. 

First, we must end our cowardly acquies- 
cence to the status quo existing behind the 
iron curtain. We must publicly proclaim our 
sympathies with millions suffering from the 
iron heel of communism in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and 
the smaller countries of eastern Europe. We 
must hold open to them the hope of eventual 
liberation just as we did to the people of 
Europe when they were subjected to Nazi 
tyranny, and to the people of China and the 
Philippines when they lived under Japanese 
militarism. These people enslaved by Com- 
munism must be told that the dawn of lib- 
erty will follow their night. 

That campaign is essential to all of our 
existing programs for unless the Soviets are 
forced to withdraw to their 1939 borders, 
there is no chance whatsoever of European 
recovery succeeding. The iron curtain 
stands as a barrier to the natural flow of 
trade between eastern and western Europe on 
which Europe’s healthy economic life de- 
pends. 

European recovery also requires European 
unity. Perhaps the most heartening omen 
on the entire world scene is the recent 
French offer to integrate their economy with 
that of Germany. Political and economic 
unity are inseparable and this concrete and 
enlightened action on the part of the French 
holds seeds of great promise. European 
unity has been one of the constructive aims 
of our foreign policy but one that has not 
been prosecuted with all the skill and influ- 
ence we possess. 

Much of our European aid program has 
been conducted like a vast international 
WPA. It has not furthered practical steps 
toward European unity. As the arsenal of 
democracy during World War II we properly 
insisted that our military equipment be used 
to gain the common objectives against the 
enemy. We are the arsenal of freedom in the 
cold war and in the interest of our European 
friends we must exercise our right to pro- 
mote European unity with every ship filled 
with American goods or arms. I believe 
Europeans will welcome this type of leader- 
ship. 

German unity must be one of our goals 
within the larger framework of a European 
order, Rather than trying to suppress this 
basic instinct of the German people we must 
encourage it. 

The iron curtain cuts squarely across Ger- 
many, At Yalta the Soviets detached large 
areas from Germany as part of a clever, long- 
ranged political swindle. This maneuver, 
which has become increasingly obvious, is to 
hold out the bait of these stolen territories 4s 
inducement for German unity within the 
Communist orbit. We must defeat this 
scheme. Germany is a vital member of the 
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West and must become unified as a western 
nation and not as a Communist satellite. 
The unification of Germany as a member of 
the Atlantic community will crack the iron 
curtain at its weakest point. It will do more 
than any other single thing to destroy the 
base of Communist power. 

Our natural preoccupation with Europe 
must not make us forget the vast problems 
of Asia. We have a policy for China—an- 
nounced over 50 years ago by Secretary of 
State John Hay—the open-door policy. 
That policy was our guide in World War II, 
when much of China was overrun by the 
Japanese, and must continue to be ours dur- 
ing the cold war, when all of China has been 
enslaved by the Communist puppets of 
Moscow. 

Nor can we forget Japan. Under present 
policies Japan will be supported by an Amer- 
ican dole for generations to come. A program 
must be found to harness the skill and in- 
dustry of the Japanese people so that they 
can support themselves and contribute to 
the mutual well-being of the millions of 
people in Asia and the Oceanic Islands. 
Each specific step I have advocated is a 
positive part of the over-all offensive to de- 
stroy the Communist power. Success 
achieved on any front will help crack the iron 
curtain and force the Communist power to 
disgorge its conquests. We cannot allow the 
Communists time to consolidate their gains 
to prepare new springboards for further ad- 
vances. Nor can we suffer the world-wide 
appendages of the Kremlin—the Communist 
Parties of France, of Italy, of Japan, of Latin- 
America, and even of the United States—to 
sabotage our offensive. We must cut the 
spinal cord of these fifth columns by severing 
their connection with Moscow. We must 
initiate a world-wide campaign to smash the 
apparatus by which the professional agents 
of Moscow sow the seeds of treason and dis- 
unity through the camp of the free world. 
Let us not permit necessity for this essen- 
tial campaign to be obscured by false cries 
for civil liberty, by maudlin totalitarian lib- 
erals. Treason is not one of the civil liber- 
ties defined by our Constitution. I can see 
no harm in any native Communist Party, 
but only the greatest peril in Moscow-di- 
rected fifth columns, 

The United Nations must become our bat- 
tleground for freedom. When the aims of 
the Charter of the United Nations are realized 
the cold war will be ended. When the aims 
of the United Nations are practiced in east- 
ern Europe the iron curtain will melt away. 
The United Nations is a ready-made instru- 
ment through which the free peoples of the 
world can press their offensive for peace and 
survival. 

Perhaps the Soviet Union will not choose 
to remain in a revitalized United Nations. 
Today their participation in the United Na- 
tions is extremely limited. Of the 34 sepa- 
rate bodies, commissions, or agencies of the 
United Nations the Soviet Union has never 
joined or is boycotting 22. We can no longer 
permit Soviet obstructionism to block the 
real work the UN can accomplish. 

I realize that the measures I advocate to 
you today are far in advance of those officially 
sponsored by the administration, but the 
crisis we face will not be solved either by 
halfway policies or procrastination. 

A freedom offensive does not imply war. 
There are many means at Our disposal to 
force back the frontiers of communism short 
of war. We have great power and joined 
with our friends we must use this power to 
destroy tyranny. 

The dangers of a strong policy are infi- 
nitely less than those of a weak one. Sup- 
pose, for example, we remain on the political 
defensive and continue to spend $20,000,- 
000,000 annually in national defense and for- 
eign aid? Twenty years from now, after 
spending four hundred billions on a fruit- 
less policy, we will be worse off than we are 
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today—and the Soviet Union will be immeas- 
urably stronger. 

A unified command under the Atlantic Pact 
means little unless the democracies of west- 
ern Europe are prepared to back it up with 
the integration of their economics as well 
as military measures. There is, of course, the 
risk that an offensive policy will provide the 
men in the Kremlin to strike before their 
base system is utterly destroyed by the forces 
of freedom. This risk we must courageously 
accept as the lesser of two evils. 

There is a stronger chance that an accel- 
erated offensive policy will generate suffi- 
cient power for the western democracies to 
prevent world war III. Consequently, I can 
see no better path toward peace than to 
energetically push forward the frontiers of 
freedom. The shackles of tyranny will be 
our fate if we blindly refuse to make this 
choice in time. 

The time is now. 





Fifty-fifth Anniversary of Jewish 
War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States celebrated their fifty-fifth 
anniversary at a dinner in New York, at 
which occasion they honored Mr. Louis 
B. Mayer, one of America’s great civic 
leaders, by awarding him the gold medal 
of merit in recognition of his distin- 
guished service in behalf of world un- 
derstanding of America and the Ameri- 
can way of life. I was present at the 
dinner and noted the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Mayer’s address was received 
by a large audience of distinguished 
Americans, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have Mr. Louis B. Mayer’s address 
inserted in the Appendix of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Your Eminence Cardinal Spellman, Mr. 
Toastmaster, Mr. National Commander, dis- 
tinguished guests, officers and men of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States, 
ladies and gentlemen, to say that I am deep- 
ly touched is entirely inadequate to express 
what is in my heart. I have been most for- 
tunate in having been honored before. But 
never have I experienced such depth of 
emotion as in this moment. I shall treasure 
it always, be inspired to be worthy of this 
trust, that I may truly live in the reflection 
of the high American ideals you cherish. 

General Klein, a veteran of two wars, has 
been generous with his praise. I have known 
this dynamic man for many years. I have 
learned to admire him for his devotion to 
his country and his untiring efforts to the 
cause of the Jewish War Veterans. 

He was a combat soldier in the recent war. 
He earned his promotions and medals on 
the field of battle from General Douglas 
MacArthur, one of the world’s greatest sol- 
dier-statesmen. 

I am proud to call Julius Klein my friend. 

Eric Johnston, the brilliant head of our 
motion picture industry, has been very kind 
in his remarks. I know he shares the grati- 
tude that overwhelms me; that these men 
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and women, representing true greatness in 
the church, statesmanship, education, the 
military, all fields of endeavor, of all faiths 
and creeds, are gathered here for this occa- 
sion. And I cannot help but wonder what 
the foes of our democracy would say if they 
could look upon this banquet, in one of the 
world’s most magnificent hotels—owned by 
& man who started as a bellboy—and honor- 
ing a son of immigrant parents. 

Where else on this earth, except in a nation 
of free people, could this happen? 

His Eminence Cardinal Spellman is not 
only a great churchman, but. one of the 
kindliest men I have ever known. His 
friendship is a priceless gift. Your presence 
here this evening, Your Eminence, is an 
inspiration. 

I have always felt that being an American 
is a privilege. If I have served my country 
in any measure, I am grateful, indeed, for the 
opportunity to have done so. But whatever 
contribution of citizenship I may have ac- 
complished could only be very small before 
the towering patriotism and sacrifice symbol- 
ized here this evening by these fine men who 
fought the fight of freedom on the battle- 
fronts of our wars. 

The badge of Americanism you have pinned 
upon me is more precious than any honor I 
have ever known. I am sure I shall achieve 
none greater. It is an emblem not lightly 
worn. I pray that I may wear it well. For 
these are times of challenge. The freedoms 
for which you, your fathers, grandfathers, 
yes, and great-grandfathers, fought are 
periled. 

Yes; I meant great-grandfathers. They 
were the early Jewish immigrants who 
founded your organization. They fought in 
the Civil War, 10,000 of them, 7 winning the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

They had come from despotic nations in 
Europe, and for them the freedoms of Amer- 
ica had a very special meaning. Their ex- 
periences in countries from which they had 
fled made this a sweet land of liberty, indeed. 
They needed no warning against complacent 
acceptance of the rights and human dignity 
enjoyed under our democracy. They knew 
they were worth fighting for. 

More than 50 years ago they founded the 
Jewish War Veterans organization, these ref- 
ugees from European tyranny, as a symbol of 
the readiness of Americans of their faith to 
defend with their lives the doctrines of spir- 
itual, political, and social freedom upon 
which our Nation was conceived. 

They wanted, too, to see the ideals for 
which they had fought, preserved, and hand- 
ed down to generations to come, that there 
might be carried forward in peace the unity 
of brotherhood they had enjoyed in time of 
their Nation’s need. 

How proud they would be if they could 
behold these sons of their sons who are gath- 
ered here tonight, and who have served so 
well in the fulfillment of this heritage of 
patriotic devotion. 

And long before these founders of your 
fine organization, there were others’ who 
had borne arms for freedom. They were 
with DeKalb and Pulaski in 1776, at Brandy- 
wine and Valley Forge. They shed their 
blood with their Christian comrades, that 
this Nation of freemen might be born. 
They fought on the high seas in 1812, joined 
Sam Houston at the Alamo, and charged 
San Juan Hill with Roosevelt's Rough 


Riders. They were there not because they 
were Jews. But because they were Ameri- 
cans. 


Those not fortunate enough to reach our 
friendly shores remained behind to defy the 
brutality of dictatorships and to eventually 
set up their own independent and sovereign 
state. Those brave men transformed a dis- 
mal desert into a living paradise and they 
are even now establishing a close kinship 
between our democracy—the oldest in exist- 
ence—and the state of Israel—the youngest. 
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America has always paid tribute to the op- 
pressed who by their own initiative and 
gallantry gained their independence and be- 
cause we are pioneers, we acclaim the pio- 
neers of Israel. 

Today the Jewish war veterans Carry on the 
tradition of their founding fathers. Again 
they stand ready to defend, at any cost, this 
heritage of freedom—+to repel those “orces 
who would change our system of government, 
and substitute, in it place, a philosophy op- 
posed to every human dignity and liberty we 
enjoy. 

You cannot believe in God and be a Com- 
munist—because communism is synonymous 
with atheism. You cannot be a Communist 
and call yourself an American—betause com- 
munism calls for the overthrow of that which 
is the envy of the world—and that is 
America. 

The Jewish war veterans—most of whom 
are also members of the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. Disabled American 
Veterans, and other patriotic organizations— 
are committed to wage a total effort against 
these influences in America, and to here pre- 
sent a solid front against those who would 
undermine our national security through 
racial, religious, and social tensions. 

Russia makes much capital on the ex- 
ploited myth of discrimination and preju- 
dice against minority groups in America. 
But I am quite certain there could exist no 
organization behind the iron curtain that 
even remotely resembles the Jewish War 
Veterans. Here in its membership we find 
employer and worker; manufacturer and 
union craftsman, Republican and Demo- 
crat, united with a singleness of thought 
and deed. 

This they would take away from you. Oh, 
the American way of life. It is soft, deca- 
dent, capitalistic, greedy. 

Vell, if they have something better to 
offer, why don’t they let us see it? In fact, 
if they had something just as good, they 
would have no trouble selling it to their own 
people. We know, however, that they have 
failed there too, for the existence of a secret 
police, is proof enough their own people 
want no part of their so-called paradise. 

I always understood successful merchan- 
dising depends upon how attractively you 
display your wares to the customer. Now, if 
what Russia wants us to buy is so new and 
wonderful, so much better than anything 
we have now, why doesn’t she raise the cur- 
tain and let us see this superior brand? 

“America is rich only for the rich,” they 
shout. Certainly, America is rich. We only 
pray she may continue to so prosper. 

But is America only for the rich? 

There are in the United States today, I 
am told, some 50,000,000 automobiles. Are 
they being driven only by the wealthy? 

Across the vast breadth of our land are 
spread great communities. Here in these 
homes swell the heart of America. Its fam- 
ily life. More than 40,000,000 of them. 
Forty million privately owned homes. I 
wonder, are they all millionaires? 

In our colleges, the institutions of high 


education, are 2,500,000 students, American 
boys and girls, studying to ke scientists, 
clergymem, teachers, doctors, engineers, law- 





yers, merchants. Are they only from well- 
to-do families? 


Savings accounts, I am told, have reached 
an all-time high, some two hundred and 
twenty billion—in bank deposits, Govern- 
ment bonds, savings and loan associations. 


Is this exclusively the hoardings of capi- 
talistic giants? 

No, my friends, the savings of the Ameri- 
can worker. 

nd further, they have another $100,000,- 

000,000 in insurance policies and pension 
reserves. 

Yes, if I were Joe Stalin I think I'd keep 
the iron curtain closed, too. 
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Several years ago, I recall, Russia pounced 
upon some newsreels showing an unfortunate 
incident in Detroit. They exploited it 
frantically to show the people under Com- 
munist domination what a terrible place 
America was. But the whole effect of propa- 
ganda was lost when the Russian audience 
disccvered that everybody in the newsreel 
was wearing shoes. They couldn’t believe 
their eyes. People flocked to see the film, 
not for the riots, but to see how even all 
Americans had shoes to wear. They yanked 
the film. But fest. 

Small wonder that American motion pic- 
tures are barred from Russia. They don’t 
dare let their people see them. How could 
the commissars of propaganda explain the 
thousands of workers’ automobiles outside 
our factories, or the homes of our workers, 
the smiling faces, the happy children, the 
clothes, the abundant food, the many com- 
monplace evidences of prosperity and hap- 
piness being enjoyed under the American 
way of life? 

The American motion picture has much to 
be proud of in its record of achievements. 
It reflects the fundamental concepts of the 
democratic freedom that gave it birth. It 
could have fiourished only under cur system 
of free enterprise. If I have been able to 
render a patriotic service, as you have 
honored me tonight, it is because I have been 
privileged to be a part of an industry dedi- 
cated to these American ideals. 

Today, as our Nation engages in an un- 
selfish struggle for world peace, the motion- 
picture industry stands ready, as always, to 
serve, As veterans, Iam sure you know how 
important our films were in the factor of 
morale and training during the war. 

Motion pictures went with you, brought a 
reminder of home to you, in the training 
camps, front lines, tents, caves, ships, any 
place a projector could be set up. And mo- 
tion-picture personalities came to you in 
person, too. To Africa, France, England, 
into the jungles of New Guinea, that bit of 
entertainment might be yours for an hour or 
two, that you might see a familiar face and 
hear a familiar voice. 

Some 4,000 film personalities and en- 
tertainers served in this fox-hole circuit, 
organized by the Hollywood Victory Commit- 
tee. They made nearly 50,000 personal ap- 
pearances, traveled 4,000,000 miles by ship, 
plane, jeep, and foot to reach you. Besides 
that, they have made 20,000 appearances at 
hospitals in this country to visit your com- 
rades. 

We gave our films, thousands of prints, 
that our fighting men might be entertained. 

There were training films for the Armed 
Forces, documeniary films for home and for- 
eign consumption, for war effort incentive, 
to fortify the determination for victory, to 
strengthen the ties with our allies. 

And most important of all was the contri- 
bution of thousands of our men and women 
of the motion-picture industry who served 
so gallantly in all branches of the Armed 
Forces. 

The spirit of Americanism with which the 
motion-picture industry pledged its efforts 
to help win the war continues today in like 
contributions toward winning the peace. 

uch fine films as Thir:y Seconds Over Tokyo, 
Bataan, Wake Island, Joe Smith—American, 
They Were Expendable, and The Story of Dr. 
Wassell have been followed by such pictures 
as Battleground, Command Decision, Iwo 
Jima, Task Force, and Twelve O'Clock High 
in rededication of America’s will to live ina 
world of peace. 

I don’t blame Stalin for nct showing our 
pictures in Russia. He couldn’t hold a pop- 
ulation of 180,000,000 in enslavement without 
keeping them in ignorance of conditions in 
America. The curtain of darkness was 
dropped not only to shield our eyes from 
the truth about Russia, but to hide from 
Russian eyes the truth akout America. When 
the day comes, and that day must surely 





























































































come, that the light of truth penetrates that 
curtain, Mr. Stalin will have his hands very 
full indeed. 

Truth, my friends, is the most powerful 
weapon on earth. Thank God, we have it 
on our side. 

The Communists say we are not perfect, 
We're not. Nothing is, this side of Heaven, 
But show me any country that can anywhere 
maich our record of accomplishment for im- 
provement of living and working standards, 
certainly the highest in the world; the great 
strides we have made in wiping out poverty, 
increasing the opportunities under free en- 
terprise, advancements in education, health, 
welfare, all the things that contribute to the 
happiness, well-being, and independence of 
the individual. 

Show me something better than this, Mr, 
Stalin, and I’ll become your No. 1 Com- 
munist. 

By nature we are a kind people, gentle, 
peace loving. We fight wars, but only when 
we have to. We are anything but militar- 
istic. We have never had any aspirations of 
conquest. We gave Cuba her freedom as she 
was able to enjoy her independence. We did 
the same with the Philippines. We have 
never wanted anything from anybody. We 
want nothing now. Most of all, we don't 
want anything from Russia. We don’t even 
want to change her ideology. If she wants 
communism, that’s perfectly all right with 
me. But why should she want us to change 
our way of life, and to embrace a philosophy 
completely opposed to everything we hold 
so dear? 

The natural complacency of the American 
people is often mistaken. Some years ago I 
was concerned over the apathy of our peo- 
ple toward voting. I complained about it to 
my dear friend, William Randolph Hearst, 
told him that the people weren’t paying 
enough attention to the best interests of 
their country. 

Mr. Hearst replied, “Son, let me tell you 
what I have discovered through the years. I 
admit there are periods in which our people 
coast along, cease to think, enjoy happy 
times. Then something very important hap- 
pens, and they begin to think, and when 
they begin to think, Louis, don’t worry; they 
always think it through.” 

I hope, I pray, we will not need another 
Pearl Harbor to arouse us to think. We 
have been hearing of a cold war so long 
it is now an accepted condition. Our Sec- 
retary of State talks of total diplomacy. Our 
military leaders warn there is no defense 
except the power and ability to overwhelm 
and destroy our enemy. Some say we can 
lose the next war without firing a shot. 
Our atom komb is small comfort now. Yet 
we keep our doors wide open. Russians 
come and go pretty much as they please. 
They are entirely free to do anything in this 
country you and I can do, with the single 
exception of voting. 

But my real quarrel is with those who 
call themselves American Communists. 
They're not Russian Communists. 

Oh, no. These are different. They are 
Americans. American Communists. A very 
special brand. A rose by any other name, 
the poets say, smells just as sweet. But all 
Communists have the same odor to me, re- 
gardiess of label. 

If communism creates such a paradise in 
Russia, I just can’t understand why these 
crackpots stay here. Why don’t they go to 
this paradise of communism and enjoy all 
the happiness to be found there, and just 
leave us here to suffer in our misery? 

Surely we need no further evidence than 
the happenings of the past year to convince 
us that the danger is very real. Our well 
of freedom has been contaminated, 

We cannot and must not shut our eyes 
to the fact that there are subversive elements 
in our country, But we must also bear in 
mind that we live in a democracy where the 
law takes its natural and demccratic course. 















































































I am certain the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation under the able leadership of J. Edgar 
Hoover, is well able to ferret them out—the 
Department of Justice under the guidance of 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath is well 
able to prosecute them and our courts can 
be depended upon to mete out justice. 

Some of our complacent friends assure us 
that nothing really serious is going to hap- 
pen, that the world is just experiencing 
growing pains, another way of saying a 
bloodless revolution, and that out of it will 
emerge philosophies of liberal thought, but 
far from communism. Just don’t worry. 
Everything will be all right. Don’t be old- 
fashioned. Don’t be a reactionary. 
Socialism is said to be far short of com- 
munism. Socialism? They tried it in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Socialism was won 
by an overwhelming vote and then lost by 
an overwhelming vote. You are aware of the 
results of the recent elections in England, 
results which indicate that socialism is not 
well thought of as it used to be. As a former 
Canadian I have always held the British na- 
tion in great respect, a Rock of Gibraltar 
among the great nations of the world. Cer- 
tainly, there are no more courageous and 
sacrificing people on earth. But as that fine 
American, Al Smith, would say, “Let us look 
at the record.” I am afraid the record of 
this experiment in socialism is not a happy 
one. 

After World War I, England not only re- 
covered from her economic wounds, but man- 
aged to also help some of her sister nations 
to get back on their feet as well. But today 
under her socialistic regime, the record shows 
a far different story. Why? 

Little Holland, Belgium, even Finland With 
her problem of geographic location, are 
rapidly regaining their economic footing. 
But mighty Britain is not. It is certainly 
not for us to say how England should or 
should not govern herself. That is for the 
people of England to say for themselves. The 
spirit of the English people is unconquerable, 
The Battle of Britain proves that. The re- 
cent elections are very significant. What 
Mr. Hearst said about American people ap- 
plies to all people who are free to think. 
No, socialism is no longer an experiment. 
Destroy the incentive of a man and you de- 
stroy his productivity. Destroy his produc- 
tivity and you destroy the nation. 

America, my friends, has become the cus- 
todian of freedom, human dignity, economic 
security. It must remain so, at any cost. 
We must be strong, prepared, that no nation 
may dare attack. And, as long as we stand 
for ideals based upon the Ten Command- 
ments, we have nothing to fear. God was 
with us when we fought against dictators. 
He will be with us in any war against pagan 
aggression. 

Never, in all civilization, has the world so 
needed God as now. Far too many of us, I 
am afraid, have taken him for granted, per- 
haps forsaken his paths of righteousness, 
But today, in the face of the perils that 
confront us, there is a great rush back to 
God, in the churches, tabernacles, syna- 
gogues, seeking the guidance that only He 
can give to us, to lighten our hearts, to give 
us hope, and strength for the road ahead. 
We must have faith, my friends. It is our 
greatest armor, our mightiest sword. Faith 
to believe in our fellowman, in our country, 
and in our God. 

Our battles are not yet won. The free- 
dom for which you so gallantly fought is en- 
dangered. I charge you, veterans of our 
wars, with maintaining this freedom, that 
our rich heritage shall not perish; that the 
blood of your comrades shall not have been 
shed in vain. God grant you will continue 
to be vigilant; that our torch of liberty may 
be held even higher, and shine even brighter 
in the hearts of free men in the world of 
peace, 

I thank you. 
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Commencement Address by David E. 
Finley at University of South Carolina 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by the Honorable David E. 
Finley, director of the National Gallery 
of Art, at the commencement exercises 
at the University of South Carolina, on 
June 5, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I feel greatly honored that my own unit- 
versity should wish to confer an honorary 
degree upon me and should ask me to ad- 
dress this graduating class. No honor means 
so much to us as the approval of our own 
people, and though I have lived outside the 
State for 40 years, South Carolina is still 
home to me, as it is to all loyal South Caro- 
linians, and all South Carolinians that I 
have ever known or wish to know are loyal. 

“Home,” says T. S. Eliot, “is where one 
starts from.” And he adds, rather discon- 
certingly: “As we get older the world be- 
comes stranger, the pattern more compli- 
cated of dead and living.” And so, as I look 
around me today and see not only the mem- 
bers of the graduating class of 1950 but also 
many of those who graduated with me in the 
class of 1910, I cannot avoid contrasting the 
outlook on life which we had 40 years ago 
with that which you have today, as you try 
to make plans for the good life that you 
hope to enjoy in the years ahead. 

My own generation has been a transition 
one, during which we seem to have passed 
from a world of more or less stable values 
and fixed standards of morals and behavior, 
both personal and international, into a 
world where nothing appears to be stable 
and the old sense of security has disappeared. 

When I was at this university from 1906 
to 1910, men thought they could predict with 
some degree of certainty what would be the 
conditions of life for themselves and their 
children within, at least, the foreseeable 
future. But now no intelligent man or 
woman can feel a complete sense of security 
about many of the things most vital to us 
which we formerly took for granted—I mean 
fundamental things, such as Hfe, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Nor do I 
mean to infer that the only threat to our 
liberties arises from totalitarian govern- 
ments, real and menacing as that threat 
most certainly is. We also carry the seeds 
of destruction-within ourselves, when we 
show a willingness to abdicate our standards 
of morality or to regiment ourselves so that 
the individual becomes merged in the mass, 
as there has been a tendency to do in re- 
cent years, even in this fortunate country 
of ours. 

The dangers to our way of life that con- 
front us today did not arise suddenly nor 
are they primarily the results of the two 
World Wars through which we have passed, 
devastating as those wars have been. It is 
true that these wars brought about a de- 
moralization of Europe and a dislocation of 
economic relationships throughout that vast 
continent and its tributaries in Asia and 
Africa, 50 that in Europe a vacuum in power 
has been created, with the centers of power 
shifting to America and Russia. Further- 
more, as a result of the unprecedented in- 
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crease in population in Europe during the 
last 150 years, the abundance of things 
that were available during the nineteenth 
century to satisfy Europe’s material wants 
has disappeared, giving rise to great uncer- 
tainty as to the future until new trade 
routes and other national alignments shall 
have become established. All of this, be- 
cause of our close affinity with Europe, has 
posed problems for us in America, which are 
neither easy of solution nor can they be 
brushed aside, as we were able to do in the 
happier and more carefree days before 1914, 
when England kept the world more or less 
stabilized. 

In all the welter and confusion, however, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that even 
if the two World Wars had never happened 
and the new alinements I speak of had come 
gradually and Icss painfully we would still 
face problems of the greatest magnitude in 
adjusting ourselves to changes in our way 
of life that have been forced upon us as a 
result of inventions and discoveries during 
the first half of the twentieth century. Our 
mode of living has been almost completely 
changed within the lifetime of many of those 
here present by new means of transportation, 


such as motorcars and airplanes; new 
methods of communication, such as the 
radio, television, and the movies; and a 


system of Nation-wide production and dis- 
tribution that has reached unprecedented de- 
velopment in this country in the last 50 
years. On top of these and other inventions 
and discoveries which have so altered the 
manner and tempo of our daily lives, we, 
like Europe, have had the stress and disloca- 
tions of two World Wars from which we have 
emerged triumphant but shaken both in 
body and spirit. 

These are serious problems, but we know 
they are capable of solution if faced with 
courage and intelligence, as I am sure they 
will be, fot only by my generation but by 
you, the coming generation, as you take over 
your responsibilities for the welfare and 
safety of this great country of ours. 

Such problems would be difficult of solu- 
tion at any time and under the most ideal 
conditions of peace and order in the world 
at large. But they are made far more diffi- 
cult by reason of the fact that we must at 
the same time face and overcome, or at least 
neutralize, the greatest threat to our free- 
dom and security that has arisen since west- 
ern Christendom was saved from the Asiatic 
hordes on the plains of Vienna in 1683. The 
concept of the free state versus the police 
state, with all that is implied in the sur- 
vival of our religious, cultural, and political 
freedom, is now at issue; and a decision is 
being forced upon us by powerful and ruth- 
less men who would destroy our way of life 
if they could. It is the old conflict between 
Athens and Sparta—does the state exist for 
the individual or the individual for the state? 

Our great American experiment is one of 
freedom with diversity, and it has produced 
a system of government and society that 
does not allow men to be forced into a uni- 
form pattern or to be told what to think and 
what to create on the intellectual and spirt- 
uallevel. So long as that system is preserved 
intact, we shall be safe. And while it is 
necessary to be on our guard against the in- 
filtration of totalitarian doctrines, there is 
no reason to fear that such an alien and 
materialistic philosophy will ever become es- 
tablished here. 

In a great and powerful country, with a 
Christian civilization such as ours, the kind 
of doctrines to which I have just referred 
could be imposed only by force, as is now 
being done in some of the oldest and proud- 
est nations of eastern Europe, such as 
Czechoslovakia, where the treditions of. civil 
and religious liberty are as old and revered 
as in our own country. America has always 
been able to defend herself from outside 
enemies; and no one who knows the strength 
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and vast resources of this country need fear 
for her ultimate safety or her ability to repel 
any attempt to impose an alien rule on us 
by force. Self-defense may be costly, but 
freedom is worth any price and your genera- 
tion, no less than my own, does not need to 
be convinced of that fact. A strong nation, 
equipped to defend itself and aware of dan- 
gers that threaten it, is less likely to be at- 
tacked than one living in a fool’s paradise, 
as we have come to realize after the bitter 
experience of two long and costly World Wars. 

These dangers that I have spoken of are 
largely physical dangers and they can be 
met and overcome by physical means, if such 
means are employed with courage gnd energy. 
But there are other dangers more insidious 
and, in the end, more devastating against 
which courage and energy alone will not 
prevail, Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty and nothing can save us from eventu- 
ally losing that liberty if ignorance and 
apathy should become national character- 
istics. If we are to be saved, a high degree 
of intelligence is needed and an informed 
public opinion, based upon an understand- 
ing of the facts. For, in a modern democ- 
racy such as ours, the final decision must be 
made by the average man, who in the mass 
constitutes the ruling power and who, in the 
end, must pay the price for wrong decisions, 

And yet, today the average man is forced 
to make decisions about the most compli- 
cated questions of government, economics, 
sociology, and international relations, as to 
which he cannot properly inform’ himself 
wi.nout a clearer understanding of cause and 
effect than is possible under our present 
system of education. The tragedy of our 
times is that our progress in the conquest 
of matter has far outstripped our moral de- 
velopment. We have eaten of the tree of 
knowledge, of gocd and evil, and are only 
too aware of our moral deficiencies which 
have been brought into sharper focus by the 
startling inventions and discoveries of recent 
years. Asa result, we find ourselves involved 
in one of the great crises in history, when 
humanity is seeking new paths through the 
dangers and the potential blessings of the 
atomic age—an age when man has discovered 
new forces with unlimited possibilities for 
good and evil, but distrusts his capacity, as 
did the original Adam, to control them. 

More than 25 years ago, the well-known 
Spanish philosopher, José Ortega y Gasset, 
told us: “Our age is characterized by the 
strange presumption that it is ‘superior’ to all 
past time; more than that, by its leaving out 
of consideration all that is past, by recogniz- 
ing no classical or normative epochs, by look- 
ing on itself as a new life superior to all pre- 
vious forms and irreducible to them. We live 
at a time when a man believes himself fabu- 
lously capable of creation, but he does not 
know what to create. Lord of all things, he 
is not lord of himself. He feels lost amid his 
own abundance, With more means at his dis- 
posal, more Knowledge, more technique than 
ever, it turns out that the world today goes 
the came way as the worst of worlds that 
have been; it simply drifts.” “Hence,” says 
Ortega y Gasset, “the strange combination of 
a sense of power and a sense of insecurity 
which has taken up its abode in the soul of 
modern énan.” 

The Spanish philosopher has diagnosed our 
disease. But neither he nor anyone else has 
yet offered us a cure. And, indeed, there is 
no quick and easy cure, for the disease that 
afflicts us is deep-seated and will take a long 
time and great patience to eradicate. We are 
suffering from an incapacity to deal with the 
problems of our own lives and to find some 
solution for those problems as they affect us 
both in the mass and as individuals. Our 
incapacity is due in part to inertia, but in 
a much greater degree to ignorance on our 


part as to the cause and effect of the forces 
we must control; and that ignorance is due 
to lack of education on the morel cand in- 
tellectual, rather than the technical, level. 


We are far from ignorant in technical mat- 
ters. In fact, the world has never seen a 
great nations, such as ours, so proficient and 
so highly organized on the technical level. 
We are the envy of the whole world in that 
respect. The American know-how, as it is 
called, is the goal toward which men are 
striving in England no less than in the re- 
mote and backward corners of Asia and 
Africa. Throughout the world there is a 
profound respect for the man who knows, 
especially in pure and applied science and in 
technological matters. In our own country 
we have elevated the specialist to a position 
in the community which, as a rule, he is not 
qualified to fill. Because he knows a great 
deal about his own special subject, we ex- 
pect him to speak with authority in other 
fields, in which he may be quite as ignorant 
as ourselves. 

The fault is largely in our system of edu- 
cation. The trend in recent years in this 
country has been to emphasize technological 
or vocational training, especially in the 
sciences, with the result that man is becom- 
ing specialized, knowing only his own sub- 
ject. On all other subjects his critical facul- 
ties are becoming dulled and he is being con- 
ditioned to depend for cultural nourishment 
on the movies, the popular magazines, tele- 
vision, and all the other means of mass com- 
munication. Insofar as young people are 
concerned, their taste in their early years is 
being largely formed by what they see and 
hear at the movies or over the radio or read 
in the comic books, as they are called. 

Even a subject so important to sound citi- 
zenship as American history is given a minor 
place in our educational system. A Nation- 
wide study by the New York Times has dis- 
closed that at present only a little more than 
a third of our institutions of higher learning 
make United States history a required course 
for all undergraduates, while less than one- 
third of our colleges ask a year of American 
history as a requirement for admission. The 
gravity of the situation is recognized by 
most educators, and conditions, I am happy 
to say, are improving but very slowly. 

The same situation exists in the field of 
the arts. Comparatively few colleges and 
universities have adequate courses in art or 
the history of art and still consider these 
subjects of minor importance as compared, 
for instance, with science. Fortunately we 
have in all parts of this country museums 
which are in a position to contribute to the 
education as well as the pleasure of the 
American people. There are great museums 
in many of our larger cities, as well as the 
National Gallery in Washington, which are 
equipped to offer you an opportunity to be- 
come familiar with many of the greatest 
works in the field of art. Likewise in Co- 
lumbia you have a newly established museum 
which, with your art department in this 
university, can make a valuable contribu- 
tion toward equipping you to enjoy many of 
the best things that life can offer you. 

You must, after all, live the whole of your 
own life in your own company, so be sure 
that you have within yourself resources that 
will save you from too much boredom. Art 
and literature offer you, at the very least, 
an escape from the’ boredom of modern life, 
when our daily lives must so largely conform 
to the routine of the machine age and to 
the established patterns of mass production 
and distribution, even in the field of enter- 
tainment. 

You and others like you, who are receiving 
degrees from colleges and universitics 
throughout this country, comprise in many 
respects the elite of our modern democratic 
civilization. You are at least equipped with 
a knowledge of certain facts and have had 
an opportunity to learn to think, which is 
an achievement of the greatest magnitude 
and, if acquired, will prove invaluable to you 
in the years to come. But I am sure that 
in your case, as in my own when I graduated 
from this university 40 years ago, there is a 
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clear realization of the fact that your real 
education has just begun and that you must 
now learn how to achieve the aims you have 
set for yourselves in life. 

No one has stated this more clearly than 
that great thinker and teacher, Dr. Werner 
Jaeger, who tells us: “Education is not the 
cultivation of certain abilities; it is not the 
communication of certain branches of 
knowledge, at least all that is significant 
only as a means and a stage in the process of 
education. The real essence of education is 
that it enables men to reach the true aim of 
their lives. This effort cannot he restricted 
to the few years of what is called higher edu. 
cation. Either it takes a whole lifetime to 
reach its aim, or its aim can never be 
reached.” 

What Dr. Jaeger has said of the ind’vidual 
is true also of the whole body of citizens in 
a self-governing society, such as ours. The 
central problem of our lives today is the same 
that other civilizations have faced and failed 
to solve in the past. How can we educate the 
whole people to govern themselves in relation 
to each other and to the world at large? The 
age-old question asked by Socrates still waits 
for an answer: “Is education (in more than 
a technical sense) really possible?” 

Somehow we must answer that question 
in the affirmative, if America is to avoid the 
fate of the Greek city-state. For America, 
though continental in extent, has now hbe- 
come a city-state in the sense that all the 
people comprise one community, interde- 
pendent on each other and equipped with a 
system of communication that keeps us in- 
formed of current happenings and ideas to 
an extent not possible even in Athens in the 
centuries preceding her fall. 

The Greeks were well aware that education 
was necessary for a self-governing society. 
They recognized, too, the importance of 
medicine for its social and cultural values, 
though they were more concerned with the 
maintenance of health than the treatment 
of disease. Demosthenes did his best to re- 
educate the Athenian democracy before it 
was too late. But, in the end, after the 
heroic and successful fight against the Per- 
sians, the city-state passed away, due largely 
to the inability of the average man and 
women to understand and live up to their 
former greatness. They were faced with the 
grim necessity not only to fight Philip and 
his Macedonians but to obtain, by self-edu- 
cation, a world outlook which would equip 
them to deal with world issues and so to 
preserve the great civilization which they 
and their ancestors had created. Greece 
failed to obtain that outlook and as a world 
force disappeared, though Hellenism lived on, 
dispersed throughout the world, to become 
later a vitalizing element in the western 
civilization of which we are a part. 

We, in America, are the heirs cf the Medi- 
terranean world; and to Israel and Greece 
and Rome, as later to England and France, 
we owe much that is best in our culture and 
our ideas of freedom. But we are not only a 
religious and idealistic people; we are also a 
very practical one. And so we must find an 
answer to the challenge America faces today: 
How shall we preserve our liberty and our 
idealism in a world that is fast becoming 
regimented and apparently concerned mostly 
with materialistic ends? 

If we can succeed in saving ourselves and 
our own civilization, we shall no doubt 
achieve even greater things. Indeed, the im- 
pact of ideas from America and western 
Europe upon Russia may eventually trans- 
form the outlook of that vast country, with 
its large and vigorous population, as Greck 
humanism transformed Rome and, merging 
with the Christian concept of life, gave us 
our western civilization. 

That is the challenge and the opportunity 
that is offered to you in the last half of the 
twentieth century. You have the possibility 
of seeing the world as it will ke 40 or 50 
years from now. It may be a world in which 





atomic energy has been reduced to a humble 
and useful role in serving humanity, as elec- 
tricity does today. It may also be a world 
in which wars and the threat of annihila- 
tion are things of the past, because your gen- 
eration faced these dangers with courage 
and intelligence and so found a way out of 
the spiritual morass in which we now seem 
to be floundering. 

I believe that you will find the answer to 
some and, perhaps, all of these problems and 
for that reason I rather envy you in grad- 
uating today. For, I feel certain that, 
whether you know it or not, you have a 
glorious past still ahead of you. 





Hydroelectric Development in New 
England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The $64 Question,” published 
in the Boston (Mass.) Record of May 
24, 1950, and an editorial entitled “Out 
in Cold,” published in the Boston (Mass.) 
American of May 25, 1950, relating to 
river development in New England. 
There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Record of May 24, 
1950} 


THE $64 QUESTION 


President Truman has in effect reminded 
members of the New England congressional 
delegation that they got almost nothing for 
their own communities in the recently-en- 
acted $1,720,000,000 rivers and harbors bill 
although they have saddled their commu- 
nities with the expense of dams, power 
plants, and other improvements for the 
South, West, and Middle West. 

And in this instance Mr. Truman is en- 
tirely right. 

With the exception of the survey of the 
Merrimack and Connecticut Rivers, which 
Senator Lopce demanded and almost did not 
receive, New England is literally left out in 
the cold. Not a cent to save cities like 
Lawrence, Lowell, and Manchester with their 
woefully obsolete and inadequate power in- 
stallations. Not a cent for Passamaquoddy, 
the biggest and most valuable tidal power 
site in the world. Not a cent for Enfield 
Rapids on the Connecticut line, which the 
Army engineers have called “one of the 
Nation’s finest and most desirable power 
sources.” 

There still is time for our Senators and 
Congressmen to exert themselves in behalf of 
their constituents and to bring home the 
hyd.oelectric power “bacon.” 

But will they risk antagonizing the selfish 
interests which have blocked the develop- 
ment of New England rivers for a full gen- 
eration? 

That’s the $64 question. 





[From the Boston (Mass.) American of 
May 25, 1950] 
OvutT In CoLp 
Senator Lopce, a Republican, has the dis- 
tinction of being the only member of the 
New England congressional delegation to 
Score in the recently enacted $1,720,000,000 
rivers and harbors bill. 
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He persuaded the Democratically con- 
trolled Congress to authorize a survey of the 
hydroelectric potentialities of the Connecti- 
cut and Merrimack Rivers and their tribu- 
taries. 

The other New England Senators and Con- 
gressmen got nothing, probably because most 
of them asked for nothing. 

This obviously angered President Truman, 
and he registered his indignation this week 
in a stinging message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which he deplored the fact 
that New England was left out in the cold 
and implied that the Democrats from the 
area, who had repeatedly recorded themselves 
as favoring the development of water-power 
resources, had taken a political powder when 
southerners, westerners, and midwesterners 
were getting multi-million-dollar appropria- 
tions for their constituents. 

Of course, the present session of Congress 
has several weeks to go, and the New Eng- 
land Democrats, irked by Senator Lopcr’s 
victory, may exert themselves before they 
come home to start their reelection fights. 

But the odds are against their accomplish- 
ing anything worth while. 

The South, West, and Midwest already have 
the hydroelectric gravy, and New England, 
as usual, is allowed to foot the bill. 





Louis Johnson: Bulldog of United 
States Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1950 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I would like to include an in- 
teresting article on our Secretary of De- 
fense, Louis Johnson, written by the well- 
known Washington reporter Tris Coffin, 
and appearing in the June 1950 Coronet 
magazine: 


LovIs JOHNSON: BULLDOG or UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE—HIs IS THE UNENVIABLE JOB OF 
SAPEGUARDING AMERICA AGAINST A SUDDEN 
ENEMY ATTACK 


(By Tris Coffin) 


United States Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson, a big, restless American with 
enough vitality and endurance for a dozen 
men, has finelly landed the job he sought 
for years. The iob is to make sure you and 
I are not destroyed in a sudden attack by an 
enemy equipped with the hideous weapons 
that modern science has produced. 

As a result, Johnson is the second most 
powerful man in Washington, a top architect 
of Allied policy, and an administrator de- 
scribed by Herbert Hoover as the best in the 
Truman administration. 

However, the Gridiron Club, famed group 
of newspapermen in Washington, recently 
described Johnson's work in a parody of the 
popular song, A Wonderful Guy: “All by 
by myself I am the whole Army; I'm the 
Navy and Air Force, too. I nod my head 
and the Congress plays dead, and now I 
have the White House in view.” 

The Secretary, who is called Louie or 
Colonel Johnson by friends, is tall and well- 
built, has eyes that look out shrewdly and 
directly, and a voice which is surprisingly 
soft. Like an old-time Army top sergeant, 
he sums up men and events swiftly, and 
makes blunt decisions. 

Such traits are not recently acquired; all 
his life Johnson has led the fight himself, 
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rather than give orders from the side lines. 
As corporation lawyer, American Legion poli- 
tician, Assistant Secretary of War, and Dem- 
ocratic Party fund raiser, the present chief 
of United States defenses has thrived on 
hard work and conflict. 

Today in Washington, the world capital 
where sneak plays and hidden-ball tricks are 
accepted strategy, Johnson is the rare excep- 
tion. He prefers the old-fashioned, head- 
down, line buck. An intimate summed it up 
good-naturedly when he said, “Louis would 
rather try to kick his way through a brick 
wall than climb over it.” 

Most of Washington’s bureaucratic gen- 
erals never enter a battle without elaborate 
feeling-out tactics. These might include a 
planted story in a Washington column, a re- 
mark dropped at a cocktail party, or an at- 
tempt to gain a rival’s confidence by profuse 
friendship. But not Johnson. He has no 
cultivated friends among the press; he does 
not go to cocktail parties. 

Another significant clue to his personality 
is a casual remark he made during the recent 
bitter attack on him by Navy admirals and 
their adherents. A friend asked, “How can 
you be so calm? Congress is after your hide. 
Newspapers and radio commentators are de- 
manding your resignation.” 

The Secretary said quietly, “You forget. I 
was vaccinated in Washington before.” 

This is an understatement. Johnson went 
through a cruel ordeal as Assistant Secretary 
of War from 1937 until the summer of 1940. 
During that period, President Roosevelt felt 
he needed in the Little Cabinet a figure to 
represent the growing clamor among veter- 
ans’ groups for rearmament and to balance 
the isolationist tenor of some leading New 
Dealers. 

So Roosevelt selected Johnson, ex- 
national commander of the Legion and a 
minor figure in Democratic politics. John- 
son was supposed to sit quietly, take orders, 
and keep the Legion off the administration's 
back. In this job Johnson failed gloriously, 
as witness this story, never told before: 

Early in 1940, a memo was submitted to 
Assistant Secretary Johnson by Col. James H. 
Burns, today a major general and Johnson's 
geopolitician. The report said war with 
Germany and Japan was inevitable, and that 
the United States would need a million- 
man Army and some $9,000,000,000 for arms. 

Johnson read the report carefully, turned 
to Burns, and said, “This is good. Take it 
down to the General Staff and tell them I 
want it approved in half an hour.” 

The program was initialed within half an 
hour and Johnson bore it triumphantly to 
The White House for a historic meeting. 
He outlined the plan while Roosevelt puffed 
thoughtfully on a cigarette. Harry Hopkins 
sat in a corner. Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff listened intently. William S. 
Knudsen, the automobile production wizard 
and later codirector of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, nodded at each recom- 
mendation. 

When Johnson finished speaking, the Prest- 
dent said: “I think in big terms, but this is 
too big. The American people will say I am 
leading them to war.” 

Knudsen, who had been primed by John- 
son, spoke up in a voice heavy with the ac- 
cent of his native Denmark: “Mr. President, 
do you want planes?” 

“Yes, Bill, but not $9,000,000,000 worth.” 

Knudsen kept on stubbornly: “You want 
planes. I need money.” 

Sighing, Roosevelt said, “All right. Ill 
accept the plan as far as planes are con- 
cerned.” 

The industrialist plunged on: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you want tanks?” 

Roosevelt looked quizzically at Johnson. 
Then he said, “I approve your program in 
toto. But let me start with a smaller figure. 
You make this less than five billion, and I 
can sell that to the public * * *.” 

All during the prewar era, Johnson was 
persuaded by Roosevelt to play an unhappy 
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game of deception. The President feared 
the vigorous intervention policies of John- 
son would injure him politically if he openly 
supported the Assistant Secretary. Also, 
Roosevelt was loath to fire Secretary of War 
Harry Woodring. So the President told 
Johnson to report directly to him, but to 
come in the side door. Meanwhile, key ad- 
ministration officials concerned with pre- 
paredness were told to cooperate with 
Johnson. 


A sample of Johnson's technique was the 
way he got American arms to the British, 
after the bitter defeat at Dunkirk. The 
Assistant Secretary insisted that a large 
quantity of Amercan Army rifles be declared 
surplus and sold to Britain. Wbodring re- 
fused to approve the deal. 

The Assistant Secretary waited until 
Woodring was out of town. Then he de- 
eclared the rifles surplus and ordered them 
sold to Britain. With this off his chest, he 
went to the White House, reported what he 
had done, and said in jest, “Mr. President, 
if I have violated the law, I would like your 
promise of a pardon—in writing.” 

Roosevelt wrote a chit. ‘Louis, if you go 
to jail, I'll go with you.” 

The President, however, did not always 
back up his hard-driving Assistant Secretary 
of War so solidly. This was due to a curious 
combination of Johnson’s own ambitions and 
the President’s faculty for appearing to 
promise the moon with green cheese. The 
moon, to Johnson, was to get the title of Sec- 
retary of War. Roosevelt later added the 
green cheese by suggesting in an impulsive 
moment that Johnson would make an ideal 
Vice President for the 1940 ticket. 

Johnson took both these promises serlous- 
ly. His first jolt was at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in July. Cheerful and 
expectant, he strode into the hotel room 
where Hopkins and the city bosses were pick- 
ing a Vice President. The men looked up 
with glazed, weary eyes, and one is reported 
to have said, “Oh, my God, another hopeful.” 

The left wing of the New Deal feared John- 
son, whom they glibly labeled an “American 
Legion conservative.” They cut his throat 
politically, and Henry A. Wallace was nom- 
inated for Vice President. 

But this was only a warm-up for the big 
disillusionment, the one which so toughened 
Johnson that he can now say calmly, “I’ve 
been vaccinated in Washington before.” 

A few days efter the convention, Johnson 
was called to the White House, presumably 
to be appointed Secretary of War. It was a 
tense gathering. Steve Early, the White 
House press secretary and Johnson’s one 
steady friend in the inner circle, looked glum, 
Roosevelt was too friendly. 

Felix Frankfurter, a New Deal idea man 
before he became a Supreme Court Justice, 
had sold a great thought to the President. 
If Roosevelt, he argued, appointed Republi- 
cans as Secretaries of War and Navy, the GOP 
would be seriously weakened in the cam- 
paign. 

The news was broken to Johnson at this 
White House meeting. Anger flashed in his 
eyes; his fists knotted. Bernard Baruch 
went to him and said gentiy, “Son, don’t do 
anything you will regret later. Keep your 
temper.’ 

On July 25, Johnson handed in his resig- 
nation. Then, bitter and lonely, he left 
Washington on a train for the West. He was 
followed by his friend Early, who said sooth- 
ingiy that no one would blame Johnson if he 
rccked Washington by revealing the indig- 
nities he had suffered. But he would be a 
bigger man if he took his disappointment in 
silence. 

Johnson accepted the wise counsel. But 
from that day, he worked to be, ultimately, 
boss of the American defense establishment. 

Actually, the tough job of Secretary of 
Defense is almost tailor-made for Johnson. 
As a heavyweight boxer at the University 


of Virginia, he could outfight any man, and 
did. At 26 and a young lawyer, he was a 
hustling Democratic floor leader and come 
mittee chairman in the West Virginia Legis- 
lature. A year later, he was fighting through 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive of World War I. 

Returning home as a colonel, he helped 
organize the Legion and rose to be com- 
mander in 1932. Off and on, Roosevelt 
brought him to Washington for public and 
political chores. His longest stretch was as 
Assistant Secretary of War from 1937 to 1940. 
His last mission for Roosevelt was to India 
as the President's personal representative. 
Johnson brought home the friendship of 
India’s Gandhi and Nehru. 

In the 1948 political campaign, Johnson 
pitched in and raised money for what many 
thought was a hopeless cause, the re-election 
of Harry Truman. He was rewarded by 
nomination for Secretary of Defense on 
March 3, 1949. 

Jchnson has done a remarkable job in two 
fields—military strategy and administration. 
He has also acquired more enemies than all 
the rest of the Cabinet combined. 

When Johnson came to the Pentagon 
Building last year, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were deadlocked on strategy. The Air Force 
was preaching that an armoda of B-36 
bombers, capable of striking any target in 
the world, could win a war. The Navy re- 
torted that giant aircraft carriers, sur- 
rounded by protective warships, were the 
secret to victory. Meanwhile, the Army in- 
sisted that foot troops were needed to win 
objectives and hold them. 

Bluntly Johnson told the Joint Chiefs: 
“We are not going to dissipate our strength 
by having two or three different strategies. 
That will eat up money We can’t afford to 
waste.” Then he laid down the law. 

The B-36, or any later model of long-range 
bomber, would be the global striking force to 
retaliate against surprise Soviet blows. (The 
hydrogen bomb, which Johnson argued for 
in the recent wrangle within the adminis- 
tration, could burn Moscow to the ground.) 

Ground troops of our European allies 
should be equipped and trained to hold 
against Russian tanks, infantry, and bomb- 
ers. We should be willing to accept as allies 
any nation without aggressive aims, regard- 
less of its politics. This would include both 
Communist Yugoslavia and Fascist Spain. 

The American Army should be Kept alerted, 
so that it could be enlarged, equipped, and 
sent to vital points in the shortest possible 
time. The role of the Navy was to convoy 
troops and supplies and keep the seas free of 
enemy submarines. 

To make sure there was no backsliding 
Johnson halted construction of the Navy's 
superaircraft carrier. He stood stonily and 
calmly while being excoriated by the ad- 
mirals and their friends. He defied the wily 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Cart VINSON. The only concession 
Johnson made was to allow the marines to 
remain as a separate élite force. 

The other side of his shield, the adminis- 
trative side, has earned Johnson both ap- 
plause and epithets. The Secretary cut 
$1,200,000,000 from the defense budget and 
lopped 141,300 civilian employees from the 
payroll. The mere thought of such mayhem 
would make most politicians shudder, since 
each of the 141,300 has a Congressman or 
relatives who are loyal party workers. 

Characteristically, the Secretary announced 
his reforms at an open meeting, to which 
he had invited all Senators and Congressmen 
whose districts would be affected by econ- 
omies. They came with fire in their eyes. 
He outlined the cuts and said firmly, “I per- 
sonally will tolerate no WPA in Defense.” 

Johnson could not have carried his econ- 
omy program through without a well-knit 
team of assistants. His chief advisers in- 
clude Under Secretary Early, the master dip- 
lomat who has saved the blunt Secretary 
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from many a blunder, and Louis Renfrow, 
a jovial Reserve officer and friend of President 
Truman for more than 30 years. 

But even with Renfrow browsing aroung 
the White House, the palace guard slyly 
plants stories that Johnson is on the Presi. 
dent’s black list. The reason for these rumors 
is the suspicion, which Truman takes with 
a grain of salt, that the Secretary of Defense 
is running all-out for the Presidency. To a 
friend who recently asked him point-blank 
whether he was a candidate, Johnson re- 
plied candidly: “When I am through with 
this job, I couldn’t run for dog catcher.” 

Johnson is a realist. He would like, of 
course, to sit in the White House. But in 
his heart the Secretary knows the chances 
are dim. He has enemies in every hotel 
lobby, every cocktail salon, every politicians’ 
stag party in Washington. He is a conserva- 
tive in an administration that proudly in- 
vites the label of “welfare state.” 

Although Johnson's name appears daily in 
the newspapers, the door is firmly closed on 
his private life. He does not drink with 
“the boys,” and he avoids Washington soci- 
ety. Every week end, weather permitting, 
he flies into a different life at his home in 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

His first act at home is to walk alone be- 
neath the trees. The gardens are full of 
wild flowers, and orchids flourish in the 
greenhouse. 

An acquaintance, seeing the blooms for 
the first time, asked Johnson curiously, 
“How long have you gardened?” 

The aloof mood left him, replaced by a 
boyish grin. “From childhood. The first 
money I ever made was from selling beans 
I'd grown.” 

A photograph in Johnson's office gives 
another glimpse beneath the surface. It ts 
the sensitive face of a philosopher, Pandit 
Nehru, Prime Minister of India. The in- 
scription is “To Louis in friendship.” 

At the end of a day, in the early evening, 
Johnson will walk to his office window. 
There he will stand quietly, looking at the 
Jefferson Memorial across the Potomac River, 
Then, cheerfully, he will stride into the 
outer office where secretaries are locking up 
their desks and say heartily, “Can I give any- 
one a lift over the bridge to Washington?” 





A Thought for Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, we, in 
Minnesota, have been unusually fortu- 
nate in the many communities through- 
out the State which have been served by 
alert and outstanding country weekly 
newspapers. There are nearly 500 of 
them and they rank among the best in 
the Nation on the basis of all standards. 

There are those who believe that bis- 
time activity in journalism is concen- 
trated exclusively in large metropolitan 
daily papers or in the activities of na- 
tionally known columnists. Ido not wish 
to make any invidious comparisons, Mr. 
President, but I do want to make the 
statement that in the field of journalism, 
a really authentic voice, typical of our 
American life, is that of the country 
editor. 

I recently read in the Montevideo 
News, published in a small city in Minne- 
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sota by Mr. Ludwig I. Roe, a former pres- 
ident of the Minnesota Editorial Asso- 
ciation, an editorial which I believe indi- 
cates the thoughtfulness and insight of 
these leaders in journalism. It is en- 
titled “A Thought for Memorial Day” 
and it relates to the danger of too great 
dependence upon government. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
from the Montevideo News be printed in 
the RecorD as a part of my remarks at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A THOUGHT FOR MEMORIAL Day 


“The history of liberty is the history of the 
limitation of government power, not the in- 
crease of it.”"—-WooprRow WILSON. 

Vhat makes this statement of present in- 
terest is not who said it first—but who is 
saying it, and thinking about it, in 1950. 

It would be expected that Woodrow Wil- 

1, student and historian, philosopher and 

litician, would see that liberty lives when 
owers of government are limited. He was 
estating what Jefferson and Madison, Wash- 
ngton, Franklin, and Hamilton put into the 
irst set of ground rules for the great Amer- 
ican game, 

But a statement with a famous man’s 
name pinned on it becomes a “quotation.” 
It comes to life when taken as a guide by 
somebody in your town. Early in May we 
heard a young fellow put this up to a group 
of men and women. “The history of liberty 
is the history of the limitation of govern- 
ment power, not the increase of it.” He said 
it with a lot of seriousness. 

He was no big shot. Instead he was a 
young fellow working hard to make his way. 
He had been in the war, he had taught 
school, now he is a salesman. He had the 
right answer figured out—the way to keep 
liberty is to limit government power, not 
increase it. We hope he was talking for his 
generation. 

Wars have been fought to protect liberty. 
Lives have been paid in those wars. On Me- 
morial Day a million American families will 
be the more sharply reminded of the per- 
sonal investment made for liberty. Millions 
more will recall they put something into the 
defense too. 

Liberty can be threatened during times 
of peace—by the spread of government 
power—just as surely as it was threatened 
during war. 
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Mr. Truman’s Political Morals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Times-Herald for May 26, 
1950: 

Mr. TRUMAN’sS POLITICAL MORALS 

Mr. Truman was asked at a recent press 
conference whether he had any comment on 
Senator Tarr’s statement that his adminis- 
tration was “politically immoral.” No, he 
had none, the President responded. We 
shall therefore offer ours. 

ELECTION IN KANSAS CITY 


We shall first note that the statute of 
limitations will run out Sunday on a matter 


in which Mr. Truman has some interest. On 
the night of May 27-28, 1947, the safe was 
blown in the office of Kansas City election 
commissioners and the ballots comprising 
the evidence of wholesale vote frauds in the 
Democratic Party primary of 1946 were stolen. 
Mr. Truman at the time was in a Kansas City 
hotel just a few blocks away. 

That was the primary in which Mr. Tru- 
man had decreed that Representative Roger 
Slaughter, a Democrat, be purged. For 25 
years Mr. Truman had enjoyed the support 
of the Kansas City machine built by the late 
Tom Pendergast and now run by Pendergast’s 
nephew, Jim. 

Slaughter had had the support of the 
machine in winning two terms in Congress. 
As a member of the Rules Committee, he 
failed to follow Truman’s orders. 

In July 1946 Truman summoned Jim Pen- 
dergast to Washington and personally de- 
manded Slaughter’s defeat. The President 
on July 18 informed his press conference that 
he had done so. 

On primary day he flew to Kansas City to 
throw the weight of a personal appearance 
into the campaign to unseat Slaughter. Mr. 
Truman’s hand-picked candidate, Enos 
Axtell, was nominated by 2,300 votes. 

Axtell failed to carry his own township. 
He lost every ward until he came to the four 
key wards under Pendergast’s control. In 
two precincts in these wards Slaughter was 
not credited with a single vote. 

According to Maurice Milligan, former 
Democratic United States attorney for west- 
ern Missouri, Axtell’s victory “smelled to high 
heaven of fraud.” 

Milligan’s successor, Sam M. Wear, and the 
Department of Justice, then under Tom 
Clark, now elevated to the United States 
Supreme Court, went through some perfunc- 
tory motions of investigating, but decided 
there was no case. 

Then the Jackson County grand jury 
stepped in. It indicted 71 Pendergast 
henchmen, reporting that there “had been 
a deliberate and calculated plan to miscount 
votes and otherwise steal the election” from 
Slaughter. 

The report of the grand jury was received 
on May 27, 1947. That night the courthouse 
safe was blown and the ballots stolen. The 
next day Attorney General Clark was trying 
to explain to a senatorial committee in 
Washington why he had shown so little 
interest in the Kansas City vote frauds. 

News of the safe blowing arrived just as 
he was about to depart to receive an hon- 
orary degree in Texas as a champion of civic 
virtue. 

The Senators called some more witnesses. 
Mr. Truman’s United States attorney for 
western Missouri, the dawdling Mr. Wear, 
appeared and admitted that, in the light of 
the safe blowing, things “looked suspicious.” 

But, added Mr. Wear, “I have an awfully 
good alibi.” Mr. Wear had been absent from 
Kansas City that night. He had an alibi. 
It is not usual for United States attorneys 
to offer alibis. 


PRESIDENT KEEPS QUIET 


Maurice Milligan takes up this story in 
his memoirs of his fight against the Pender- 
gast machine, originally published under the 
title of “Missouri Waltz.” He had broken 
the Pendergast machine once. He had sent 
259 of the Pendergast mob to the peniten- 
tiary for fraud in the elections of 10 years 
before, when Tom Pendergast customarily 
counted 60,000 ghost votes. 

In 1939 Milligan caught up with the boss 
himself. Tom Pendergast pleaded guilty to 
evasion of $551,000 in income tax on unre- 
ported income of more than $1,000,000. 

Of this sum, $305,000 represented bribes 


Pendergast had received for the settlement . 


of a case involving the release to insurance 
companies of millions of dollars in over- 
charges on fire insurance premiums paid by 
Missouri policyholders. 
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Pendergast got 15 months and was ordered 
to take no part in politics after his release 
from prison. He turned over the remnants 
of his machine to Jim Pendergast. 

President Truman for 25 years had been 
the friend and political creature of the Pen- 
dergasts. He was Tom’s third choice for the 
Senate in what looked like a losing year. 

The Truman luck—and the Pendergast 
methods of delivering an election—worked, 
and Harry was on his way to the White 
House. When Tom died in 1945, Truman, 
then Vice President, said, “He was my friend, 
and I was his,” and flew to the funeral. 

After Milligan’s work, Kansas City had 
honest elections for awhile, but upon Tru- 
man’s election as Vice President, Milligan 
was ousted as district attorney. Then in 
1946, as President, Truman, in the words of 
Milligan, “breathed new life into an organi- 
zation that for all practical purposes was 
dead as a doornail.” 

He brought the Pendergast machine back 
to life and, with it, its vote frauds, corrup- 
tion, and gunplay, which recently resulted 
in the murder of Charles Binaggio and 
Charles Gargotta, underworld characters and 
Democratic politicians. The killing took 
place under a huge photograph of the Pres- 
ident himself. 

We quite understand why Mr. Truman has 
no comment. 





Trinity Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call to the attention of the Mem- 
.bers of Congress the splendid record of 
the Trinity Evangelical and Reformed 
Church of Buffalo, N. Y. 

This thriving parish has a fine his- 
tory of over 40 years of service to its 
community and its parishioners. It oc- 
cupies a respected place in the commu- 
nity of churches and has done much to 
bring about mutual understanding and 
cooperation among churches of the vari- 
Ous denominations in western New York. 

Because of the diligent and fruitful 
labors of its ministers, whose efforts 
have have been productive of an abun- 
dant harvest, Trinity Church finds it 
necessary to embark upon a fund-raising 
campaign to enlarge its facilities in or- 
der to take care of its needs. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am herewith enclosing a brochure which 
tells the story of the rapid growth of this 
parish and the present necessity for its 
expansion: 


TRINITY IN RETROSPECT 


Forty-one years ago Trinity Evangelical 
and Reformed Church had its beginning. 
It had its origin as a reformed church. The 
site selected for this embryo church was at 
the corner of Suffolk and what is now Berk- 
shire Avenue. It was only a small house of 
worship, but apparently it was large enough 
to meet the needs of the small group of wor- 
shippers in those days when Kensington was 
largely woods, brush, and corn fields. 

This small chapel immediately became the 
meeting place for the community. It was 
the pioneer church of the Kensington area 
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and, as such, opened its doors willingly to 
every progressive Christian movement, and 
still continues to identify itself with every 
genuine effort to promote civic and commu- 
nity growth. 

In 1920 the church was incorporated and 
the site of the present church building on 
Kensington Avenue was selected for a new 
and larger church. The cornerstone of the 
church was laid in 1922 and in the spring of 
1923 the present church was dedicated to the 
worship of God. 

The present basement was added in 1932 
in order to accommodate the church school, 
Adequate as it doubtless was for the religious 
education of youth in those early days, it 
has long since outlived its us@fulness. Visit 
the church school any Sunday morning and 
you will readily comprehend the woeful in- 
adequacy of this phase of our church life, 
and ther yn for this inadequacy is because 











of the lin tions of space and a church 
echool lay-out that is antiquated for present- 
day reli us instruction. 
KENSINGTON, A COMMUNITY WITH AN AMAZING 
GROWTH 
The Kensington community has been in- 
cluded within the city limits since 1870; it 
was very sparsely populated to 1920. It con- 
sisted largely of farm land and wooded areas 
traversed by a few dirt roads. Even Bailey 
venue, the principal thoroughfare, was a 
poorly kept d road used chiefly by travelers 
whose destination was either the country 


club or the poorhouse, the two main points 
of interest on the avenue. 


After t First World War, however, a 
pe d ¢ phenomenal growth took place, 
Du decade from 1920 to 1930 the 
population of the area nearly tripled, rising 
from 1 ) to 49,000. The census of 1940 

population figure of 54,297. The new 
settl \ e, for the most part, the sons and 
daushter f Buffalonians who resided in the 
neighboring areas of the city, especially the 
so-called Fruit Belt and the Cold Spring 
section. German and Irish-Americans were 
the chief nationality groups represented. 
c MUNITY GROWTH INCREASES THE CHURCH’S 

RESPONSIBILITY 

The church should be the most alert and 

vital institution in the community. It is to 


the church that the community naturally 


tur ( itual guidance and the strength- 
ening of its moral fiber. The church can 
n re b ferent to the fundamental 
needs of the community. The church that is 
lert to i program of service must keep 
pace with neighbcrhood growth. 

Trinity Church, located at the strategic 
ec of Kensington, dare not evade this 


Ged-given opportunity and obligation to 

i physical facilities. Large num- 
bers in this growing neighborhocd are seek- 
i "e] guidance for themselves and 
children. Trinity Church has al- 
1 concerned about the vital needs 
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10t fail to meet its full obligation. 
The average attendance for each church 
Trinity since January 1, 1950, has 
the neighborhood of 350. The 
uditorium seats 270 worshippers. 
tly, at every service the ushers 
obliged to put chairs in the aisles 
vd the overflow worshippers into 
lable spaces. 
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On special cecasions when more people at- 
tend worship services, such as Palm Sunday 
and Easter Sunday, the basement area has 
to be utilized and loud speakers are installed 


in these basement rooms to take Care of 
the overflow crowds. It is unfortunate, but 
nevertheless true, that this overcrowding 
which increasingly is becoming a problem 
at Trinity, gives even well-meaning members 
an excuse—even though a lame one—to bee 
come careless in their church-going habits, 
More than once a member has said, “I won’t 
go to church today. I don’t enjoy my wore 
ship under crowded conditions.” 
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Then, too, Trinity Church School for years 
has faced a serious problem. Because of the 
limited accommodations available for the 
sessions of the church school, Trinity cannot 
offer space for a program of religious educa- 
tion for the older ’teen-age group—a group 
which definitely needs all the help Trinity 
can give them in these decisive days. They 
are the men and women who should fill 
places of leadership in our church of tomor- 
row. They should now be in training for 
this leadership in our present-day church 
school, 

The church school has an approximate 
enrollment of 250 children. These children 
are in the four church-school departments— 
i. e., beginners, primary, junior, and senior. 
Each department meets in its own rooms, but, 
inasmuch as the rooms are not soundproof, 
it is impossible to shut out from any one 
department whatever is transpiring in the 
adjoining department. Imagine the confu- 
sion and the unspiritual effect of four sepa- 
rate departments in adjacent rooms, each 
singing itsown hymn of worship. This is not 
an imaginary experience but one that takes 
place with embarrassing frequency Sunday 
after Sunday at Trinity, and always with 
disconcerting results. 

Furthermore, in the evening it is imprac- 
ticable for more than two groups to meet 
at the same hour. There is an immediate 
need for adequate facilities where the young 
pecple of Trinity can hold their group meet- 
ings and socials, but lack of space and the 
present inadequate layout of meeting rooms 
in the basement compel Trinity, with much 
regret, to see our young people go elsewhere 
for their entertainment. In such days as 
these when all sorts of allurements entice 
our youth away from the church, Trinity 
should provide an adequate place where its 
young people can have their own club meet- 
ings in an environment that builds rather 
than destroys character, 

A FORWARD LOOK 

The church consistory has not been un- 
mindful of the handicaps which Trinity has 
faced in recent years. As a matter of fact, 
it has on many cccasions discussed the 
problem and sought to find the best solu- 
tion. Realizing that the overcrowding was 
becoming daily more acute it has been de- 
cided that the only satisfactory solution 
could be found in a direct appeal to every 
member and friend of Trinity. It was voted 
that an intensive campaign for funds get 
under way this spring to provide the capital 
with which Trinity might expand its phys- 
ical facilities and meet the challenge of a 
growing community. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate the pastor and 
his parishioners on their fine record in 
religious educational and civic matters 
and to express the hope that their drive 
for funds will be overwhelmingly suc- 

essful in order that they can continue 
to contribute to the well-being of the 
community in the fullest measure, 


Why Not a Brotherhood Lobby? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following address de- 
livered by me before the National Con- 





































































ference of Christians and Jews, June 1, 
1950, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. y,; 


Wuy Not A BROTHERHOOD Losey? 


Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, distin. 
guished guests, furriers, wives, and friends, 
brotherhood connotes an ideal sense of 
human relations. It is synonymous with 
all the inherent decencies that exist in the 
soul of mankind. But like a lot of good 
words, it is often used without the force of 
Sincerity back of it. 

I believe, and I think you will agree with 
me, that brotherhood means an association 
of people who truly believe in the Golden 
Rule—“Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” Brotherhood is a condi. 
tion of tolerance. It connotes a spirit of 
righteousness which shows itself in everyday 
acts of kindness and ordinary human 
decency. The opposite of brotherhood is in. 
tolerance, bigotry, and hatred. 

You people gathered here this evening are 
zealots in the brotherhood army. I am qa 
buck private in your ranks. If the things 
that you and I believe in, the thoughts that 
fill our minds in our endeavors concerning 
brotherhood, were to take hold of the great 
majority of men everywhere, then I do not 
believe there wou!d be a Ku Klux Klan, a 
Gerald K. Smith, or his ilk, nor an existing 
cold war or possible hot war in the offing, 

Cur problem ladies and gentiemen, is both 
simple and yet colossal. Our task is clearly 
to continue to work toward a brotherhood of 
man in our everyday life—in every word—~ 
in our every act. But this is not enough, 
The task is to swell the ranks of these zealots 
of brotherhood. In other words, we have 
got to sell others on the idea. 

Now how might this be accomplished? It 
so happens that I am chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee Investigating Lobbying Ac- 
tivities. For months past, representatives of 
various pressure groups have come hefore our 
committee and we have been investigating 
their means and methods of operation. Some 
of these lobbies are good lobbies—that is, 
they represent the people’s interests. Other 
work equally as hard and are exceeding! 
effective. But they represent not the pe 
ple’s interests, but special interests out to 
exploit the ordinary citizen. 

In observing their modes of operation, the 
thought occurred to me—Why is there no 
really effective brotherhood lobby? There 
are scattered efforts here and scattered efforts 
there which are made to put the idea of 
brotherhocd across, but there is no over- 
whelming pressure of great numbers of peo- 
ple who believe as you and I do to see to it 
that the principles of brotherhood that we 
stand for become the common practice, not 
alone of this Nation, but of all the nations 
of the world. 

A lobby consists of one person, a small 
number of persons or a large organized 
group. We have found in our investigation 
of lobbies that those groups which are ex- 
tensively organized—and often teamed up 
with other existing groups with kindred 
ideas—are far more effective in presenting 
their ideas and promoting their particular 
causes than smaller groups. 

But each individual must do his job or 
there will be no collective effort. From per- 
sonal experience, let me try to explain how 
this works. I hope you will not consider me 
an egotist for speaking in the first person on 
this matter. 

As a youngster in the world of sports, I 
played with Poles, Slavs, Italians; I played 
with Negroes; I played with Christians, with 
Jews, boys on the baseball diamond, the foot- 
ball gridiron and the basketball court. No 
one asked, “What is your religion, your creed, 
your nationality?” As athletes we knew 
each other as contestants in fair play. W 
played to win but always with fair play. 

When my playing days were over, I be- 
came an educator and coach. I carried 
into the schoolrcom and into the gym, the 
gridiron and diamond, what I learned and 
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believed in when I played the game. I 
taught fair play. 

These boys were the sons of hard work- 
ing and brawny coal miners, steel workers, 
little pack peddlers and storekeepers; the 
sons of the Kelly’s, Cohen’s, DeAngelo’s, the 
Swede Swanson’s and the colored Johnson’s. 
When these kids walked out on the field, 
or on the court, there were no signs on 
their backs labeling them as to their reli- 
gion or their nationality. 

Does not the New Testament teach Christ- 
ians, “All things whatsoever you would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them; for this is the law of the prophets.” 
Is this not the same precept that was given 
to the Jews long before Christ? The Old 
Testament puts it this way, “What is hurt- 
ful to yourself do not to your fellow man. 
That is the whole of the Torah and the re- 
meoinder is but commentary.” Therefore, the 
con to the Jews and the Christians is the 
me, it is the Golden Rule and the Golden 
Rule is the brotherhood of man. 

I have guided my life so by this rule that 
I have never known the difference between 
» Jews and the Christians in my appraisal 
f them. I appraise the Jew and the Christ- 
n by how he thinks, how he lives, and what 
he does in this life. 

I must confess that before my entry into 
litics on the national scene, I did not 
realize that hate, prejudice, and discrimi- 
nation was so wide, so deep-seated and 
rooted in the hearts and minds of men. I 
learned that this terrible hate had seized 
millions of people throughout the world and 
that these millions were teaching millions 
more hate and discrimination, provoking 
brother against brother, son of man against 
son of man, I say that millions were teach- 
ing millions to learn to hate. I say again 
“earning,” because we are born without hate 
and prejudice in our heart and mind and 
soul. No, hate is not part of our birthright. 
Somebody, somewhere, is spreading this 
hate doctrine, tonight. Yes, there is a lobby 
spreading this hate doctrine. 

Men of great wealth and influence have 
been meeting and propagandizing by deceit, 
trick and fraud, hate and prejudice against 
our Government, hate and prejudice and dis- 
crimination against Jews and hate and prej- 
udice against God-fearing Christians be- 
cause these Christians dare to espouse the 
cause of the underdog, the underprivileged, 
the well-being of all peoples. Yes, today and 
every day the leaders of the hate lobby are 
regimenting the cranks, the lunatic fringe, 
the uncivilized Midas to march on Congress. 
In this hate lobby, we have discovered that 
these professional haters want no brother- 
hood of man—they want to exchange in our 
era of culture and social advancement, hate 
for love, mob rule for the benefit of the few 
select and favored against a brotherhood of 
man for the benefit of all. 

Tonight, I am asking the Gentile and the 
Jew, the black man and the white man, the 
merchant, the banker, the worker to mobilize 
a brotherhood lobby to fight these forces 
of hate. The Secretary of State said not 
long ago, “Discrimination against minority 
groups is a handicap in dealing with other 
countries.” To show the world we in America 
must lead the way against religious prejudice 
and discrimination. The brotherhood lobby 
must fight the hate lobby, pamphlet against 
pamphlet, dollar against dollar, until the 
last vestige of hate is crushed in the schools, 
the colleges, the factories, the stores, the 
churches, the streets and even the Halls of 
Congress; and every man and woman who 
lends his name, his influence and his money 
to the hate lobby must be exposed. As far as 
I am concerned, no hate lobby will operate in 
secret in this great country of ours. The 
light of publicity will be shed on these haters. 
The present Federal Lobby Act provides that 
sponsors and contributors should be named, 
and I shall do my utmost to see to it that 
they are named. 
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Now a word of caution to the clergy and 
you men and women who are interested in 
the social and religious problems of our 
daily life. We have found that the very 
lobby organizations of which I have spoken— 
I mean the hate lobbies—are studiedly seek- 
ing, through their subtle propaganda, to en- 
list you in their unholy crusade. Their 
methods are so clever, their catch phrases 
and words so neatly turned that it is, I must 
confess, sometimes difficult to determine 
that one is being propagandized. 

Christians and Jews speak the same lan- 
guage. We speak in the Lord’s Prayer, “Our 
Father, who art in Heaven.” He is not the 
Christian Father, He is not the Jewish 
Father, but He is the Father of all. He is 
the Father that brings and binds us together 
with all humanities in a brotherhood for 
this noble work of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. 

Pledge yourselves to work unceasingly, to 
give to the cause unstintingly, so that this 
great lobby of brotherhood will destroy the 
forces of ignorance, hate, discriminations, 
and prejudice. 





Address by Gen. Omar N. Bradley at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 31, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no living person for whom I have a high- 
er regard than I do for Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley, and I feel sure that many of you 
here today share this opinion. The tre- 
mendous responsibility that he now has 
as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would probably prove too great a task 
for most men, but the General seems to 
thrive on such difficult tasks. 

We were very proud to have General 
Bradley come to Texas last week for the 
commencement exercises at the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, and under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the General’s address on that occasion. 


ApDpREsS BY GEN. Omar N. BRADLEY, CHAIRMAN, 
JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, AT THE COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES OF THE AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS, COLLEGE 
STATION, TEX. 


President Bolton, distinguished guests, 
men of the graduating class, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it is an honor to be invited to partici- 
pate in the commencement exercises of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
this year. All my grown life, I have worked 
side by side with the graduates and former 
students of Texas A. and M. in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. Your school, 
and the men who have represented it, have 
elicited sincere admiration wherever they 
have served. 

For many years, I have wanted to visit 
College Station and, in a sense, become more 
closely associated with the Aggies. Tomor- 
row, en route to West Point to join my class- 
mates of the Military Academy at our thir- 
ty-fifth reunion, I shall feel that these exer- 
cises today have rounded out the association 
with the Texas Aggies that I have always 
cherished and respected. 

More than 70,000 former students of Texas 
A. and M. have served in the Armed Forces, 
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20,000 of them in World War II. Of this 
number, 14,000 were commissioned officers 
and helped furnish the invaluable leadership 
that gave this Nation a victory for freedom, 
and the free world. 

Among the men who have served with dis- 
tinction in the Armed Forces, the Aggies 
have furnished 29 generals and 1 admiral. 
Six of your former students have won the 
Nation’s highest award, the Medal of Honor. 

But the close association with the mili- 
tary forces of our Nation is not all past 
history. More than 700 members of this 
graduating class have served their country 
in uniform. The important contribution of 
your college to our military strength con- 
tinues to make itself realized—among other 
ways, by one of the country’s outstanding 
ROTC units. 

Every American citizen realizes that under 
our form of government, we do not try to 
maintain standing forces capable of win- 
ning a major war. Traditionally, and prac- 
tically, we depend on Reserve forces, which 
include the National Guard and the Organ- 
ized Reserve. For these forces, and for the 
expansion of our Regular forces in time of 
war, we depend upon the mobilization of 
the trained leaders from the Reserve pro- 
grams. The continued emphasis on Reserve 
Officer training in the colleges of our Nation 
in peacetime is essential to American se- 
curity. 

The privileges of American citizenship 
carry with them obligations of leadership 
in all walks of life. Not the least of these 
obligations is the duty to perform as leaders 
in the Armed Forces of your country in time 
of emergency. The excellent training that 
members of this graduating class have been 
afforded in one of the country’s outstanding 
ROTC units will serve you and your Nation 
well if we are ever called upon to defend 
America. 

The presence of so many veterans here, 
the glorious record of Texas A. and M. par- 
ticipation in our defense, and evidence of 
your continued readiness if called upon 
again, make me feel right at home here in 
College Station on this commencement day. 

I have mentioned all of these associations 
to the military life of our country for a 
special purpose. For 70 years Texas A. and M. 
has furnished leaders to the Armed Forces 
of our country, and to many other fields. 
They have contributed, through their lead- 
ership, to the strength and spirit that marks 
the United States role in world affairs today. 
There is a continuing need for leadership in 
this Nation, and for this Nation in world 
affairs. We look to the graduates of 1950 
to help furnish the renewed strength and 
Purpose that will guide us in the twentieth 
century. 

Your commencement exercises here mark 
a turning point in the lives of the young 
graduates. This year of the midcentury, 
1950, may well be the year of the turning- 
point in the relationship of our country to 
the rest of the world. The events that have 
taken place in the past decade have brovght 
us face to face with decisions which will 
affect your lives, the lives of your children 
in the years to come, and the future of this 
country. It is an obvious fact that the fu- 
ture of freedom, and the well-being of the 
rest of the world, depends upon the success 
or failure of the young men and women of 
this Nation. 

Therefore, the young men who graduate 
here today have a double responsibility: To 
themselves, that their future lives are con- 
structive and productive; and to the Nation, 
that the United States will contribute com- 
petent and forceful leadership to the free 
world. 

It is all well and good for us to spce-k 
of leadership, and the need for leadership in 
national affairs. Unless we decide, however, 
the objective we Americans seek, the leader- 
ship we provide could be badly misdirected. 
Like any course that is planned for college 
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the end result which the student 
achieve must be determined before 


and 1939 we watched the 
in Europe. We saw Czecho- 
France, and the Low Couns 
tries fall victim to the German Army. In 
1940 and 1941 we supplied lend-lease, while 
the citizens of Great Britain fought their 
terrible | for survival. Finally, we were 
attacked and we joined in an armed conflict. 

The American people have always had a 

strong distaste for war. We believe in 
peace—and we want peace and security, in 
a world that is livable for men of all creeds 
and all nations. But twice in my adult life- 
time we have been forced to resort to war 
in search of peace. Despite our efforts, the 
peace we have today is a shaky one. ; 
If peace and security combine to form our 
primary objective, then our leadership must 
guide us in a course that will eventually lead 
to fulfillment of this objective without 
further recourse toarms. The great problem 
of 1950 is the determination of the proper 
course in world affairs and domestic afiairs 
that we must follow. That is the problem 
each of you, as a responsible citizen-leader, 
must solve for your own generation, and for 
generations to come. 

At first this may seem an awesome task. 
If you look backward through history, you 
can see a record of many centuries of fail- 
ure—failure on the part of men to follow 
Christian principles and provide peace and 
happiness. 

If you look at the present, you find your- 
selves surrounded by a quagmire of unsolved 
problems in an uneasy world. 

If you look to the future, you find a great 
need for faith, strong spirit, and generosity. 

Faith in yourselves and your fellowmen: 
Without such confidence the negotiations 
made by our leadship will not be valid. 

Strong spirit: An ever-strengthening spir- 
itual fiber in every action we take. The 
greatness of this Nation and the blessings 
bestowed upon us are, in large measure, due 
to the moral and spiritual leadership that 
our forefathers have always carried forward 
in their daily lives. 

Generosity: In this I see no apparent short- 
coming. Internationally our Marshall plan 
and our other pregrams have exceeded any 
humanitarian demand. Our domestic pro- 
grams have shared the advantages of this 
great economic and political system with 
more of the people than ever before in his- 
tory. But when we speak of generosity in 
relation to our leadership we must continue, 
rather than limit, any programs which will 
contribute to peace and reconstruction. 

In all these things—faith, strong spirit, 
and generosity—my generation has found 
them to be rewarding so long as they have 
been properly placed. This has meant faith 
in the right, not in selfish gain. This has 
meant a strong spirit for freedom and its 
highest principles. It must mean generosity 
to those people willing to help themselves, 
so that our efforts are not wasted. 

I believe all of these primciples apply today 
in the exercise of leadership which you grad- 
uates mtst provide 

No man would dare to stand before the 
class df 1950 and demand adherence to such 
principles or faith in the American idea if 
he were not sure that you had been provided 
the necessary means to meet such demands. 
This Nation, however, has provided the young 
men and women of 1950 with many worth- 
while advantages. 

First and foremost, you have been given 
an opportunity to get for yourselves a funda- 
mental education in many important fields. 
At Texas A. and M., there has been almost 
unlimited opportunity for you in science, in 
agriculture and veterinary medicine, engi- 
neering and arts. In the true Texas tradi- 
tion, you have been provided with outstand- 
ing training in military science, in aeronauti- 


cal science, and in physical education. The 
men of Texas A. and M. can stand up to any 
men in the world, and compare favorably 
their education and training fof leadership— 
leadership in the pursuits of peace, and if it 
comes to war, leadership in battle. 

This combination is_ significant. The 
capability for a productive peace, coupled 
with the ability to defend your heliefs as well 
as your resources, is essential to survival. 
For in the world today, the nations which 
most need assistance are those which have 
regained economic opportunity, and some 
worldly goods, but which lack the strength 
to defend themselves in case of aggression. 

This is a new experience for some of the 
nations which we befriend, and it is one with 
which we must sympathize. It is a condition 
in those nations which we want to help them 
correct. Our great opportunity lies before 
us in western Europe, and I feel sure that 
Americans will give full consideration to 
continuing the project we have underwritten 
so far, provided that those nations do every- 
thing they can to help themselves. 

Again I say, you men of Texas A. and M. are 
fortunate because you have been provided 
the educational and economic opportunities, 
and you have been given the training with 
which to protect those opportunities if any 
unfriendly nation attempts to transgress 
upon them. 

There is another heritage which is espe- 
cially close to the citizens of Texas. It is 
not singularly yours, for other generations, 
from the early Greeks all the way to modern 
America, have had such encouragement, 
But there is a spirit of Texas—a spirit of 
independent action and forthright courage— 
that is yours today. This heritage is marked 
by an historic incident, the defense of the 
Alamo by those brave Texans who were de~ 
claring their independence as a republic. 

Many times I have drawn inspiration from 
the message sent from the Alamo on February 
24, 1836, by Col. William Barrett Travis, who 
was in command of that besieged garrison. 
Because that inspiration is such a vital part 
of your background and your preparation 
for leadership in the world you are enter- 
ing, I would like to repeat it here: 


“To the People of Texas and All Americans 
in the World—Fellow Citizens and Com- 
patriots: 

“I am besieged by a thousand or more of 
the Mexicans and Santa Anna. I have sus- 
tained a continual bombardment and can- 
nonade for 24 hours and have not lost a 
man. The enemy has demanded a surrender 
at discretion; otherwise the garrison are to 
be put to the sword if the fort is taken. I 
have answered the demand with a cannon 
shot, and our flag still waves proudly from 
the walls. I shall never surrender or retreat 
then. I call on you, in the name of liberty, 
of patriotism, and everything dear to the 
American character, to come to our aid with 
all dispatch. The enemy is receiving rein- 
forcements daily and will no doubt increase 
to three or four thousand in 4 or 5 days. 

“If this call is neglected, I am determined 
to sustain myself as long as possible and die 
like a soldier who never forgets what is due 
to his own honor and that of his country— 
victory or death. 

“WILLIAM BARRETT TRAVIS, 
“Lieutenant Colonel, Commandant.” 


This message from Colonel Travis has all 
the elements about which we have talked— 
faith, good spirit, and generosity—for Travis 
and his command pledged themselves to give 
their lives for Texas, and for the principles 
upon which they stood. With the training 
and education you have received, and the 
inspiration of your Texas heritage, you give 
promise of renewed vigor and strength for 
this Nation. 

Each man of this class can be proud of his 
achievement, and can well afford to be grate- 
ful to those people who have helped him 
toward this milestone in his career, The 
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faculty members, and your parents are cer. 
tainly proud of you this day, and you in turn 
can be grateful for the opportunity they 
have provided. 

I see among the audience many of the 
wives of the graduates. They have also 
made sacrifices in order that you might com. 
plete your education, and your preparation 
for the vital role you must play. These 
young women deserve your thanks, and the 
gratitude of my generation. In the years to 
come, if you men are to fulfill our expecta. 
tions, they will have an ever-increasing share 
in your success and advancement. 

That some unfulfilled promises of man’s 
destiny still remains is challenging, rather 
than disheartening. For so long as there 
is a need in this world, there shall be qa 
source. And in America, your generation 
must be the wellspring of inspiration, ideas, 
accomplishment, and leadership for this 
needful world. It is my privilege to con- 
gratulate you and your college on the work 
you have done, and the capabilities you have 
demonstrated for the difficult tasks that lie 
ahead. 


An Example of Interfaith Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
troublesome times when it often seems 
that humanity has lost its humane traits, 
it is a great relief to know that there 
are still many among us who are not 
carried away by helplessness and de- 
spair. One of the most notable exam- 
ples that has come to my attention in 
these postwar years is the work being 
done by Mrs. Martha Sharp, the wife of 
a Unitarian minister in Chicago. She 
is one of the founders and leaders of an 
organization to help in the rehabilita- 
tion of former refugee and DP children 
now in Israel. The work she and her 
associates are doing is truly one of the 
finest examples of interfaith understand- 
ing and promotion of international good 
will, 

Instead of forever criticizing and con- 
demning one another, instead of arous- 
ing ill-feeling and inciting hatred 
against each other, let us try to emulate 
what Mrs. Sharp and others are trying 
to do these days in a world drifting 
gradually toward ruthlessness and evil. 
The following news item from the New 
York Times, June 7, 1950, is commended 
to the attention of my colleagues: 
Woman Orr TO SEE HER 20,000 CHarces— 

UNITARIAN MINISTER'S Wire To VIsiT CHIL- 

DREN’S VILLAGES ESTABLISHED IN ISRAEL 

Mrs. Martha Sharp left New York last night 
by plane to visit her 20,000 children. In the 
next month che will help some of them move 
into the only real homes they have ever 
known and watch others learn to play chil- 
dren’s games for the first time. 

These thousands of Israeli boys and girls 
are Mrs. Sharp's charges by long-range adop- 
tion, for she is a founder and national vi-e 
chairman of Children to Palestine, Inc., an 
American organization that is bringing them 
out of starved and fear-ridden backgrounds 
to a new life in a new land. 

Although this will be Mrs. Sharp’s fourth 
yearly visit to Israel it will have a special 
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meaning for her. Soon after her arrival in 
Lydda tomorrow morning she will visit the 
children’s village of Ben Shemen in Kfar 
Vitkin, 30 miles north of Tel Aviv. 


CHILDREN FROM DP CAMPS 


Here, with a $25,000 assist from Children to 
Palestine, are rising 10 houses for children 
who hitherto have known only barracks and 
displaced persons’ camps. This settlement 
will be named the Rev. Samuel A. Eliot Vil- 
lage, after the organizer of this interfaith 
rescue movement. 

A second village, for 2,000 young refugees 
who formerly had only tents, will be dedi- 
cated to Eddie Cantor, Mrs. Sharp said. The 
comedian has given $35,000 toward construc- 
tion of the settlement and will arrive in 
Israel by ship shortly after Mrs. Sharp, who 
plans to take him on a tour of the work 
being accomplished by her organization 
through Youth Aliyah. 

One of the happiest tasks of Mrs. Sharp’s 
trip will be helping to distribute thousands 
of games and pieces of athletic equipment. 
A ton of gear for table tennis, basketball, 
soccer, baseball, boxing, marbles, and 
checkers has already been shipped to the 
play-hungry youngsters and two more tons 
will arrive during her stay. 


MEL ALLEN HEADS CAMPAIGN 


Eventually, Children to Palestine hopes to 
send $300 worth of sporting goods to each 
of 220 Israeli settlements where orphaned 
children live. This project, called operations 
sports for Israel, has Mel Allen, the radio 
broadcaster, as chairman. 

Mrs. Sharp, who is the wife of a Unitarian 
minister in Chicago, said she also plans to 
reassess the needs of the youth communities, 
Schools, recreation centers, and playgrounds, 
she said, must be added to give the young 
people a well-rounded life. 

The vice chairman of Children to Palestine 
summed up the group’s philosophy like this: 
“We can’t bring up a child like an orchid 
and then transplant him into a bramble 
patch. All of the ills of the world today are 
caused by people who were children a gen- 
eration ago. 

“If we can give today’s children some un- 
derstanding of each other’s needs, some feel- 
ing for sharing, perhaps we can help to 
change their world tomorrow.” 





_ War and the Seaway—Vital Need for 
Labrador Iron May Finally Win O. K. 
for Long-Sought St. Lawrence Water- 
way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an article by James 
C. Munn that appeared in the Sunday 
magazine of the Detroit Free Press of 
June 4, 1950, as follows: 

Wark AND THE SEAWAY—VITAL Neep ror LABRA- 
pOR IRON MAY FINALLY WIN O. K. ror LONG- 
Soucnt St. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 

(By James C. Munn) 

WASHINGTON.—The rich iron ores of Can- 
ada’s bleak Labrador may eventually be the 
means of winning congressional approval for 
the long-sought $800,000,000 St. Lawrence 
seaway and power projects. 


The proposed seaway, which is held to be 
of prime importance to Detroit’s future, 
would enable deep-draft ships to travel all 
the way from the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River to Duluth, Minn., 2,350 miles away at 
the westernmost point of the Great Lakes. 

For decades construction of the seaway has 
been blocked by power companies, railroad 
management, and port cities of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. 

These interests have always contended that 
the seaway, and its related power develop- 
ment, would work an unfair economic hard- 
ship on them. Senator Lenman, Democrat- 
Liberal, New York, and other advocates say 
such claims are without foundation. 

Valid or not, recent testimony before the 
House Public Works Committee left the im- 
pression that the opposition arguments may 
crumble before the growing need of this Na- 
tion for new supplies of iron ore. 

Domestic reserves of high-grade iron ores 
in the Great Lakes area are nearing exhaus- 
tion. The steel industry realizes this and in 
recent years has spent millions seeking new 
deposits. 

In addition to the Labrador deposits, esti- 
mated to contain 350 to 400 million tons of 
rich ores, new sources have been found in 
Venezuela and Africa. 

But these discoveries raise a transporta- 
tion problem. 

The South American and African ores can 
be shipped to eastern coastal ports at reason- 
able cost. But freight charges for the rail- 
road haul to the midwestern steel centers 
might make it economically unfeasible to 
use them. 

Even should the freight-rate problem be 
solved, a further difficulty arises: 

Could steelmakers expect adequate ore sup- 
plies—from abroad—in time of war? 

Secretary of the Interior Chapman and 
Secretary of the Army Pace, to mention only 
two, think not. What is the alternative? 

Labrador ores, they say, could be brought 
through the protected inland route that the 
St. Lawrence seaway would make possible. 

But why can’t Labrador ores be shipped 
over the existing St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
waterway? They can, but not enough to 
maintain the present level of steel prices. 

The existing 14-foot St. Lawrence channel 
isn’t deep enough for the ore ships now in 
use between the Lake Superior ore district 
and the steel cities of the Great Lakes. 

A channel at least 28 feet deep would 
have to be dredged through the international 
rapids section of the St. Lawrence. The 
rapids are near Massena, N. Y., only about 600 
miles from the sea. 

What would happen if the steel industry, 
eventually, has to depend wholly upon for- 
eign ores? 

Almost unanimously the answer—from 
seaway proponents—has been that steel 
makers would be forced to move from the 
Midwest to the East coast unless the deeper 
channel were dredged. 

One witness told the House committee 
that if that should happen, Detroit, world 
center of automobile production, would be- 
come a ghost town. 

Senator LEHMAN summed up the case for 
the seaway this way: 

“To decline to take advantage of the op- 
portunity (that the seaway affords) is sheer 
wastefulness and extravagance, 

“To refuse (it) for sectional or narrow eco- 
nomic reasons is to display disrespect for the 
ultimate interests of our country.” 

LEHMAN said he was speaking as much of 
the power development of the river as of the 
seaway. 

President Truman, too, has expressed con- 
cern about possible failure to make the best 
use of St. Lawrence power potentialities. 

In a message to Congress May 22, criticiz- 
ing the 1950 Rivers and Harbors Act, he 
pointed out that Congress had placed re- 
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sponsibility on the Army to survey the Mer- 
rimack, Connecticut, and other New England 
rivers to determine their power possibilities. 

“It may well be,” he said, “that some of 
the power sites to be developed in New Eng- 
land should be interconnected with the St. 
Lawrence or other northeastern power sites 
in the interest of more power at lower cost 
for the whole region. But the present act 
does not even require that this possibility 
be investigated.” 

The President approved the act, however, 
despite the objections he found in it. 

Engineers estimate that proposed power 
facilities near Massena would generate more 
than 13,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy 
a year. The production would be shared 
equally between this Nation and Canada. 

The power facilities would be built by the 
Federal Government and then sold to New 
York State. The State would administer 
distribution of the power not only within the 
State but to adjoining States. 

New York witnesses have testified that the 
adjoining States would get a fair share of 
the energy. Such a provision is contained 
in the pending bill. 

Advocates of the project thus argue that 
the power development would cost the Fed- 
eral Government nothing. And that the 
same would be true of the seaway, because 
of tolls that would be levied on shipping. 

Canada, which is eager for the seaway, has 
agreed in principle to the tolls of proposition. 

The Department of Commerce has esti- 

nated that tolls would pay off the seaway 
cost in about 53 years. 

There is no chance that Congress will au- 
thorize the project, first discussed more than 
50 years ago, in this session. The bill must 
be reintroduced in the next Congress. 

Then it will again be subjected to a 
searching examination, adding new words to 
a record that already runs into the millions. 





Address of Hon. W. Sterling Cole, of New 
York, at Dedication of Indian Monu- 
ment, Painted Post, N. Y., May 30, 
1950 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1950 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there is only one Painted Post. Of all 
the towns and cities and communities in 
this great country, only one bears the 
distinctive name and has the unique 
historical background as that of Painted 
Post, Steuben County, N. Y. 

Even before the Revolutionary War 
this locality was a trading center where 
the English traders exchanged their 
wares for the Indian furs, located at the 
confluence of the Tioga, Canisteo, and 
Conhocton Rivers, in the upper water- 
shed of the Susquehanna River. Ac- 
cording to legend, the place where the 
trading occurred was marked by a large 
oak post, painted brilliant red. This 
area figured largely in the French and 
Indian Wars and the early conflicts be- 
tween the English settlers and the In- 
dians. 

During the colonial period the valleys 
of the Chemung River tributaries com- 
prised the domain of the Senecas. This 
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unit of the Iroquois confederacy was 
called a door of the six nations through 
which passed communications with West 
and South. 

The border wars brought the white 
man into this region. Visitors to this 
area during the American Revolution 
found on this site an oak post which 
was square to a height of 4 feet and 
then octagonal to the top. The surface 
was painted red and decorated with 28 
black figures without any heads and 30 
black figures with heads on. Numerous 
allusions to the painted post regarded it 
as a memorial to a fallen chfeftain, a 
marker for assemblies, and a war post 
around which dances were held. 

The original post endowed this place 
with a name which will endure as long 
as recorded history. By 1808 the first 
namesake had disintegrated and a fitting 
substitute was deemed necessary. In 
1824 Capt. Samuel Erwin commissioned 
John Wygant to fashion a symbol for the 
site of the painted post. This memorial 
was carved from sheet iron and depicted 
an Indian tribesman attired in head 
dress, jacket, and leggins. For half a 
century this quaint figure swung on a 
pole near the place where the first post 
stood. 

In 1880 a second sheet iron Indian was 
erected at the southeast corner of Water 
and Hamilton Streets. This life-size 
figure represented a chief dressed in a 
red jacket and _ buckskin trousers 
equipped with a bow and tomahawk. 
The warrior was attached to the top of a 
tapered octagonal post which was 18 feet 
This symbol 


high and painted red. 
served as a landmark for four decades. 
A later memorial supplanted this figure 
which was removed after World War I. 

In the summer of 1893 a subscription 
was circulated for the construction of a 


stone monument surmounted by the 
metal replica of an Indian chief. This 
memorial was dedicated June 21, 1894. 
The purposes for which it was erected 
were inscribed on its face: 

To perpetuate the name of Painted Post, 
preserve its traditions, and honor the memory 
of its early settlers. 

On November 20, 1948, a violent wind 
toppled the chief from his pedestal and 
shattered the figure. At a town meeting 
held April 7, 1849, citizens of the village 
of Painted Post and town of Erwin ap- 
proved a_ proposal to replace the 
damaged monument. This memorial 
was moulded by Norman B. Phelps and 
erected in 1950 by popular subscription 
to commemorate the founding of Painted 
Post and to preserve for posterity the 
traditions of its heritage. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include ‘the address delivered by me on 
the occasion of the dedication of the new 

nonument to the Indian Chief Montour 
on May 30, 1950: 

There is no season of the entire year, each 
with its distinctive coloration and tempera- 
ture, which could be more appropriate for a 
great home-coming celebration such as this 
has been, than that season of the year when 
it is lilac time in old Steuben. I dare say 
that without exception each one of the sons 
and daughters of this historic community 
who have moved into the outer world for 
his life’s activity, yearns to return to the 
land of his fathers, to the soil where his 


roots are sprouted, to the scenes of his boy- 
hood, to his friends of yesterday and there to 
relive the comforting caress of a devoted 
mother, to sense the echoes of a father’s wise 
counsel or to catch the smile or cordial 
greeting of a long-lost friend. Nowhere in 
all the world is the landscape more beauti- 
ful, are the people more stable in their at~ 
titudes of life nor more genuine in their 
hospitality than these valleys of the Con- 
hocton, the Canisteo, and the Tioga when 
they are flooded with the beauty and frag- 
rance of blooming lilacs. 

Such an impulse it was which prompted 
me to accept with considerable readiness the 
invitation extended to me to return and to 
participate in this celebration. But there 
was something more than lilacs which 
beckoned to me, something beside the beauty 
of these valleys and the richness of their 
people—Painted Post has a very unique spot 
within my treasure of memories and has 
filled an unconscious influence upon my life. 
Not only do I have the distinction of having 
been born in this unusual community but 
it was in the company of the graduating 
class of the Painted Post High School that 
I, some years later, made my first visit to 
the Capital city of our Nation, where in 
still later years I was called to spend a con- 
siderable portion of my mature lifetime in 
the public service through years that have 
been fraught with distress, dismay, trials, 
and tribulations, bloodshed, and war in our 
national life. During those intervening 
years as I have driven from my home on 
the Conhocton to my office on the Potomac 
the route has taken me under the shadows 
of the Indian warrior whose statue was the 
pride of the residents here and the symbol 
of America’s origin and growing greatness— 
a@ statue which is being replaced today by 
this marvelous successor. Most often these 
trips have been made alone and I was given 
to meditate upon the quality of the people 
who first came to deal with the Indians, to 
clear these forests, to build the log cabins, 
and to give us the rich heritage of independ- 
ence, of thrift and industry, of self-denial 
and self-reliance, of courage and adventure, 
of faith and perseverance, fearless of nothing 
save God alone. The lessons gained from 
those meditations have been of great value 
in the performance of my public duties. 

Moreover, the knowledge which I have that 
there is a considerable number of people 
now living here who through the public- 
school system years ago were exposed to the 
very discipline, philosophy, and education 
which was my own privilege and heritage in 
the home, gives me a feeling of closeness and 
kinship with the people of Painted Post. 

So it is that I am delighted to join you 
in this great occasion—the lilacs, tender 
memories, reflective influences and inspira- 
tions, consecrated devotion to the memory 
of a noble soul—all these have united to 
make me feel highly honored in the oppor- 
tunity afforded me to participate in this 
sober though gala celebration. 

Coming as does the conclusion of this 3-day 
celebration of homecoming at Painted Post 
on the eve of the i day honored throughout 
our land as Memorial Day, it is entirely ap- 
propriate that; we give some thought to the 
significance o:’ the sacrifices of our military 
heroes, our owm sons and daughters whose 
lives have been offered upon the altar of 
national independence and national security 
and erdeavor, if possible, to find some lesson 
through which we can strive to be worthy of 
their sacrifice. But, to me, Memorial Day 
is something more than tender reflection 
upon the exploits of our military men and 
women—it is a day for solemn tribute to the 
memory of all those who have passed along 
the way of life a bit ahead of the rest of us 
and who have already entered into the haven 
of eternal life for they quite as much as 
the military people are the ones whose in- 
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fluences and endeavors in mortal life have 
contributed to the greatness of our Nation. 

The shepherd or parent who watches over 
and cares for his little flock, nursing their 
wants and pains, guiding them along the 
paths of richness and honor, warning them of 
the dangers of pitfalls and temptations, giy. 
ing strength to their bodies and to their 
character, even though unknown and un- 
sung beyond the borders of his own little 
vale, is as much responsible for the greatness 
of our national life as is he whose life is pre- 
maturely snuffed on the field of battle. The 
glory and glamor of war does not surround 
him but instead his patriotic shroud is the 
silent mist of godliness. 

To the everlasting glory of those who sac- 
rificed on the field of battle and to those 
whose sacrifices were in the home or the fac- 
tory would I choose to set apart and dedicate 
this Memorial Day. 

How, then, can we best perpetuate their 
name and memory? Is it enough that we 
mark his final spot with a graven stone, to 
be decorated on this day each year with some 
choice floral beauty warmed with our kisses 
and our tears? Is it enough that we attach 
his name to some great structure or insti- 
tution in the hope that through it his vir- 
tues will be perpetuated? Is it enough that 
we reproduce his image in stone or pigment? 
Is it enough that we consecrate our wealth 
to the purposes for which he lived? To be 
sure, all these are proper but there must be 
something more than these materialistic 
manifestations of our love and affection. 
With the passing of time these symbols, too, 
will pass and be gone and lose their real 
significance. 

In doing honor to the memory of those men 
and women, who, by their sacrifices, call to 
our attention that true liberty is beyond 
price, let us recognize that to such Americans 
as they the flowers and the flags will be but 
empty tribute if we fail to rededicate our 
hearts and minds to those sublime truths 
which they held so dear. Only by our stead. 
fast attachment to the immortal principles 
of human behavior and human relation- 
ships which guided their heroic deeds or their 
humble service to mankind can we hope to 
perpetuate their memory and fulfill our in- 
debtedness to them. 

More and more, it seems, the people of the 
world are moving into the realm of mate- 
rialism and away from the realm of idealism; 
more and more are we captivated by the 
material values of life rather than the spirit- 
ual. Ever increasing emphasis is placed 
upon the physical comforts rather than the 
moral principles of human conduct. Our 
leaders of political thought and social pro- 
gress constantly endeavor to provide greater 
programs for gratifying needs of the body 
rather than nourishment for the soul. Stu- 
dents of science are daily unlocking doors 
to the secrets of the universe and with each 
disclosure something is added to the long 
list of things which, it is felt, we as a peo- 
ple should have in order to give us greater 
happiness. Stockpiling of strategic mate- 
rials and atomic weapons is the watchword 
of the day with no corresponding emphasis 
upon the stockpiling of moral resources. The 
philosophy of freedom from physical want 
is gradually replacing the older philosophy 
of fear of God and freedom from spiritual 
need. Personal security is becoming the goal 
of human existence in place of and at the 
inevitable price of personal liberty; security 
of the body supplants security of the soul. 

Security, personal security, those things 
which are needed to fill the temporal wants 
of our bodies, is the byproduct of liberty, 
personal liberty. Security without liberty 
is hondage; liberty is the mother of security 
and there can be no true happiness without 
both. 

The great patriot Patrick Henry, whose 
clarion cry has rung through the centuries, 
called for liberty or death—not security or 








death. His forebears had the security of 
vassalage in the mother country but that 
was not enough, that was not the sort of 
thing that Patrick Henry wanted for him- 
self and his children. Security was to be 
had to the colonists, provided they continue 
to pay homage and tribute to the royal 
provider—but they chose to cast it aside 
in order to obtain the personal freedom 
necessary that each one might be able to 
provide for his own security in the manner 
and to the extent which his own talents 
would permit. 

Out of the Bible comes the admonition 
that man cannot live by bread alone but 
by the word of God. Deep down in that dumb 
region of the heart in which we dwell alone 
there must be something of substance in 
order to have true happiness and which col- 
lectively creates a massive power of moral 
force more compelling than any physical 
power yet constructed by the hand of man, 
There is a certain tranquillity of the heart, 
born of a good life rich in moral virtues, 
which no amount of physical comforts can 
provide or replace. 

Here we stand today trembling in awe of 
the fearsome force of the atomic age in 
which mankind has the capacity of self- 
destruction, Even the horrific power of the 
atomic blast will give: way to the greater 
force generated by moral armament and it 
can be made the tool for good instead of 
evil. Most assuredly civilization is on the 
brink of disaster unless there is kindled into 
life the dying embers of a moral force built 
of the fabric of lofty ideals, steadfast cour- 
age, vision, faith, and a passionate sense of 
justice to all men and all races. 

No less dangerous in the field of interna- 
tional relationships as in our domestic af- 
fairs is the current tendency to place undue, 
if not complete, reliance upon the effective- 
ness of material things in the preservation of 
our national security and happiness. More 
and more we look to our armies and navies 
and air forces, together with those of our 
friendly nations, to maintain the peace of 
the world and defend our own independence, 
To the same extent as undue reliance upon 
crass materialism as the provider of the gen- 
eral welfare will be our undoing in the per- 
sonal field at home, so will a complete re- 
liance upon military force, in the end, cause 
us to lose the very things we seek to main- 
tain abroad. We cannot allow ourselves to 
be lulled into a sense of security through 
the mistaken notion that the power of the 
sword, the use of brutality and violence, is 
the only way by which the problems of na- 
tions can be solved. Surely, we have learned 
in the last two experiences with war, if we 
never knew it before, that a nation which 
resorts to force as its sole instrument of na- 
tional policy suffers immeasurably even 
though that nation may be victorious in 
battle. 

Too many of our people have come to re- 
gard war as the only way out of our present 
international difficulties. Certainly military 
preparedness is essential to our national 
survival, but it is not the only way; it is not 
the exclusive way. The great power of moral 
force is just as persuasive in the affairs of 
nations as it is in the daily affairs of people. 
To be sure the current philosophy of the 
Russian tyrants is wholly at variance with 
our own and some day the two may clash, 
but it is not inevitable that they clash on 
the field of battle; not if we are prepared 
to do the things which are necessary to prove 
to the Russian people and to the world that 
their way of life is wrong. 

In order to find that way and to develop 
that force which is necessary to be effective, 
we must devote much time and thought to 
searching our own souls in quest of the 
formula. Are we ready to make the sacri- 
fices necessary to bring about an under- 
standing with the Russian people and are we 
prepared to make the adjustments in our own 
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daily lives in order to make those under- 
standings a reality? Can we be sure that 
righteousness is entirely on our side and 
that theirs has no element of justification? 
Have we the proper humility of spirit which 
is so essential to establish a common ground 
of understanding with other people? Is ours 
the only formula for control of the hydrogen 
and atomic bombs which will effectively re- 
move the specter which constantly threat- 
ens our existence? Can we endure the aus- 
terity which a surrendcr of some of our 
materialism will produce in our search for 
fair dealing and justice? 

All this is the part of that idealism for 
which our patriots and forebears lived dur- 
ing their lifetimes. It may not bring im- 
mediate results—it may never produce the 
degree of mutual understanding and trust 
which is so essential to a peaceful world. 
But certainly it is worth the try. The goal 
of this kind of victory is worthy of our most 
concientious thought and endeavor. 

At home and abroad, our leaders must have 
a vision fashioned from the warp of Chris- 
tian principles, fired with the courage of 
these patriots, sacrificial to the extent of 
their example, steadfast in their attachment 
to the immutable laws of God. 

There are two ways ahead for America— 
one leading to brilliance and happiness, the 
other to darkness and despair. The former 
is lined with fortitude, forbearance, and 
faith, the latter paved with sensual delights 
and physical comforts. Which road shall we 
take—the one we have been following in re- 
cent years, strewn with false promises spoken 
by false prophets or the way of our fathers, 
the road set by those we honor today? 

For my part the choice has been made. 
Chief Montour, Col. Arthur Erwin, Patrick 
Henry, those nameless fathers and mothers 
whose guidance we must pass on to our own 
children, made that choice fo. me. I join 
with you in the prayer of the poet: 


“Wake in our breasts the living fires, 
The holy faith that warmed our sires; 
Thy hand hath made our Nation free; 
To die for her is serving Thee.” 





Labor-Management Relations Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the consideration of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act before the House in 
May of last year determined efforts were 
made by some to repeal the act outright, 
returning to the original Wagner Act. 
Others felt the dire need of an appro- 
priate revision of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The proposed substitute known as the 
Wood bill, and which became the minor- 
ity compromise proposal, indicated that 
even the original sponsors of the Taft- 
Hartley Act felt there were some revi- 
sions needed. 

There were some who believed that the 
proposed Wood bill would be even more 
restrictive toward labor organizations 
than the present act. 

The Wood bill was in fact in most in- 
stances similar to the present Taft- 

lartley Act. There were many who be- 
lieved the proposed revisions of the Wood 
bill were not sufficient to properly ad- 
just the present law. 
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Several of us met in conference with 
the leadership of the House and mem- 
bers of the committee in an effort to 
work out a reasonable compromise re- 
solving certain differences in a manner 
that would provide what many of us 
believed to be a more appropriate revi- 
sion of the act. 

As a result of this conference a pro- 
posed compromise was worked out. It 
was offered as a substitute on the floor 
of the House the next day by a member 
of the committee, Mr. Sms, of South 
Carolina, but beat by a few votes. 

This proposed compromise, which I 
helped formulate, provided retention of 
a number of basic provisions that was 
felt should be retained in any revision 
of the National Labor Relations Act. In 
fact all but about two of the basic pro- 
visions at difference were agreed to since 
Several had already been included in 
the proposed bill. It was decided the 
two remaining differences would be left 
= determination by amendment on the 

oor. 


When Mr. Simms proposed the substi- 
tute he gave a complete explanation of 
the provisions, and I extend his state- 
ment herein with my remarks: 


Sims SUBSTITUTE 


Mr. Stms. The substitute bill I have intro- 
duced is simply the Lesinski bill with seven 
changes. 

The first change in effect adopts the Taft- 
Hartley provisions for dealing with a na- 
tional emergency. 

The second change adopts in effect the 
Wood bill provision requiring labor organi- 
zation officers and employers to sign anti- 
Communist affidavits. 

The third change guaranties free speech 
to employers. 

The fourth change requires labor organi- 
gations to bargain in good faith. 

The fifth change requires labor and em- 
ployee organizations to file organizational 
and financial statements. 

The sixth change creates a temporary labor 
relations commission to study and make rec- 
ommendations concerning labor relations. 

‘he seventh change makes it entirely clear 
that railroad employers, employees, and their 
representatives, as well as subject matter to 
the Railway Labor Act are exempt from titles 
I, II, and III, of this bill. 

Personally, Iam not wedded to all the pro- 
visions of this measure. There are a number 
of changes which I would make if I were 
writing a labor-management bill to suit my 
own taste. But a bill that would suit my 
taste would not pass this House of Repre- 
eentatives. 

I mention this because I realize that this 
bill will not meet with the complete approval 
of anyone here today. I believe that each of 
us here today is faced with a compromise. 
I believe that each of us here must weigh 
the good and the bad and then determine 
whether the good outweighs the bad. 

Legislating would be a simple job indeed 
if we could vote our sincere convictions on 
each individual provision without taking into 
consideration the ultimate goal and the over- 
all strategy involved. 

Let us face facts. Those of us interested 
in repealing the Taft-Hartley Act and enact- 
ing the Lesinski bill know, or should know, 
that it the Lesinski bill is voted on without 
any amendments, it will be defeated. It be- 
comes our duty then, if we are genuinely in- 
terested in repealing Taft-Hartley, to amend 
the Lesinski bill in such a way that it will 
pass this body. 

From talking with some of the members of 
my committee, from talking with a number 
of southern liberals, from talking with key 
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Members of the House from all sections of 
the country, I am convinced that there are 
at least two amendments to the Lesinski bill 
which are necessary if a sufficient number of 
votes are to be gained to repeal Taft-Hartley. 
There are many Members in Congress who 
would like to vote for the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act who feel, and feel very deeply, 
that a new labor law should include, first, a 
strong provision dealing with a national 
emergency, and, second, a requirement for 
union and company Officers to sign non-Com- 
munist affidavits. 

Let us examine the substitute bill which 
I have introduced and see how it deals with 
a national emergency. On pages 23, 24, 25, 
and 26 of the substitute print you will note 
that the national emergency provision of the 
proposed substitute is exactly the same as the 
Taft-Hartley provision dealing with national 
emergencies, with two exceptions: First, the 
emergency boards of inquiry are required to 
make recommendations for settlement of the 
dispute which the President is directed to 
make public; and, second, the statement of 
and secret ballot on the employer’s last offer 
of settlement are omitted. As under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, injunctions against a strike 
or a lock-out may be obtained by the At- 
torney General for a period of not more than 
80 days. 

Now, let’s look at pages 15, 16, and 17 of 
the substitute print. This is the section re- 
quiring a non-Communist affidavit. This 
provision is exactly the same as the Wood 
bill, with three exceptions: 

First. Investigations or proceedings may be 
undertaken by the Board so long as no cer- 
tification is made in a representation case 
and no complaint issued in an unfair-labor- 
practice case where the required affidavits 
have not been filed. 

Second. Affidavits are required of employ- 
ers, including owners, partners, receivers, 
trustees, and any officers of employers, or of 
any national or international employer 
organization of which the employer is a mem- 
ber or affiliate. 

Third. The term “officer” is broadened to 
include any person performing a policy- 
making, governing, or executive function or 
who is a member of any policy-forming, gov- 
erning, or executive body of an employer or 
labor organization or of any national or 
international employer or labor organization, 
as the case may be. 

Section 110 of the substitute print on 
page 11 protects the freedom of speech of 
both employers and employees. The amend- 
ment provides that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board shall not base any finding of an 
unfair labor practice upon any statement of 
views or arguments, either written or oral, 
f such statement contains under all of the 
relevant circumstances no threat, express or 
implied, of reprisal or force, or offer, express 
or implied, of benefit. Under these provi- 
sions the statement, if relevant, may be ad- 
mitted in evidence for what it is worth, and 
the statement may constitute an unfair labor 
practice, but only if other relevant circum- 
stances show that the statement actually 
represents a threat of force or reprisal or an 
offer of benefit. 

Section 109 of the committee print, on 
page 11, is a new section which would make 
it an uhfair labor practice for a labor organ- 
ization to refuse to bargain collectively with 
an employer, subject to the provisions of 
section 9 (a). It is recognized that the pro- 
vision will be applied only infrequently, since 
unions exist for the primary purpose of col- 
.lective bargaining on behalf of employees, 
It is also recognized that under modern eco- 
nomic conditions the procedures, scope, and 
subject of collective bargaining are con- 
stantly changing and developing. Accorde- 
ingly it is provided that the provision con- 
tained in section 109 shall not be construed 
to require a labor organization to bargain 
separately with respect to any particular unit 
or units, cr to agree to any particular pro- 


cedures or conditions with respect to col- 
lective bargaining. Thus, the section sate- 
guards industry-wide and area agreements 
such as those which have been reached 
through collective bargaining in many in- 
dustries. It also leaves to the parties the 
development of procedures and conditions of 
collective bargaining as seems best to them, 
for example, in accordance with their con- 
stitution or charter or bylaws. Situations of 
the type presented In re American Radio 
Association (82 N. L. R. B. No. 151, April 19, 
1949) and In re National Maritime Union 
(82 N. L. R. B. No. 152, April 19, 1949) are 
not intended to be unfair labor practices 
under the bill. 

Section 111 of the substitute print on page 
12 contains provisions similar to those con- 
tained in the Taft-Hartley Act with respect 
to the filing of organizational and financial 
data by labor organizations. In addition, 
certain organizational and financial data 
must be filed by employers bringing charges 
of unfair labor practices against a labor or- 
ganization. It is provided that the Board 
is not to certify a labor organization as bar- 
gaining representative nor issue any com- 
plaint of unfair labor practice based on a 
charge filed by a union or by an employer 
unless the union or the employer, as the case 
may be, has filed with the Secretary of Labor 
the required organizational and financial 
information. 

Section 405 of the committee print on page 
29 makes it clear that those subject to the 
Railway Labor Act do not come under the 
provisions of title I, II, and III of this bill. 

Title V of the committee print on page 
30 creates a Temporary Labor Relations Com- 
mission composed of 20 members—5 repre- 
senting management and 5 representing 
labor to be appointed by the President, 5 
Members of the House to be appointed by 
the Speaker, and 5 Members of the Senate 
to be appointed by the President of the Sen- 
ate. The Commission is to make a thorough 
study and investigation into the underlying 
causes of disputes between labor and man- 
agement. 

In summing up let me say, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that the substitute which I have in- 
troduced is the Lesinski bill with seven 
amendments. 

First. The Taft-Hartley provisions for a 
national emergency. 

Second. An anti-Communist affidavit. 

Third. Free speech. 

Fourth. Labor organizations required to 
bargain in good faith. 

Fifth. Labor organizations to file organiza- 
tional and financial statements. 

Sixth. Creating a Temporary Labor Rela- 
tions Commission. 

Seventh. And a clarifying amendment. 

I urge the Members of this body who are 
genuinely interested in the trade-union 
movement and who are interested in dis- 
carding the restrictive provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act to join together on this compro- 
mise measure. 

This substitute protects the American 
public from the whims of a labor gangster 
and at the same time protects and encour- 
ages the right to bargain collectively. I urge 
its adoption without crippling amendments, 


Buchanan, the Dictator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, it looks 
to me like the so-called Buchanan Se- 
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lect Committee on Lobbying Activities 
has gotten out of hand. In fact, it has 
gone so far afield as to warrant its abol- 
ishment. 

Happenings before the Buchanan 
committee the past 2 weeks or more, 
indicate that the chairman, and his sup- 
porters are hell-bent on getting just one 
side of the lobbying story and are using 
their offices to drag in the mud anyone 
who has the courage to oppose the Tru- 
man-Pendergast regime. 

Yesterday, Tuesday, June 6, Chairman 
BucHANnan and his majority, bent on dis- 
crediting anyone believing in constitu- 
tional government, denied Dr. Edward A, 
Rumely, executive secretary for the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Government, 
the right to make a statement before 
the committee, regardless of the fact 
that Dr. Rumely had been summoned 
under committee subpena. However, 
Mr. BucHanan did permit Dr. Rumley 
to file his statement. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include Dr. Rumely’s filed state- 
ment so that it may be made available 
to all Members of Congress and to those 


who may be interested. The statement 
follows: 


STATEMENT FireEp By Dr. EpwarpD A. RUMELY 
BEFORE THE BUCHANAN SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON LOBBYING ACTIVITIES, JUNE 6, 1950 


I ask the opportunity to make a statement 
while I am under oath and subject to cross- 
examination rather than to be compelled to 
release it to the press without such scrutiny 
by you and your committee. 

This statement, I believe, may be helpful 
to you, your committee and to the Congress 
in presenting the matters at issue, in their 
proper perspective. First, let me say that 
nothing in this statement is intended as a 
personal criticism of Mr. Louis Little or his 
assistants. During the 2 weeks while they 
were in our offices, they acted with courtesy 
and consideration. 

Our complaint goes to part of the job that 
they were sent to do, and to what we believe 
is a wholly misguided and unconstitutional 
conception on your part of your powers. 

When Mr. Louis Little first called, he said, 
“Chairman BUCHANAN thinks that a new 
form of lobbying has developed. Lobbyists 
no longer primarily buttonhole Congressmen 
but instead reach out to the public back 
home and build public opinion that causes 
constituents to speak up to their Congress- 
men, and thus legislation is influenced, 
Your organization, we regard as the most 
efficient operation on the right or conserva- 
tive side, and we want to see just how you 
project your viewpoint to the country.” 

I was horrified at the thought that a 
branch of Congress could enter the field of 
dissemination of ideas among citizens in an 
area where, under the Bill of Rights, they 
are guaranteed privacy and complete free- 
dom from government interference. 

When I was a young man, a student of 
medicine in Europe, almost 50 years ago, an 
incident occurred that left a lifelong im- 
pression. One fall, one of our friends, a fel- 
low intern, in medicine, did not return as 
we had expected he would for his studies. 
About a month later, a middle-aged Russian 
woman, a fellow student of medicine, came 
and asked, “Please give me 10 francs. The 
reason our friend and fellow student did not 
return is that he has been exiled into the 
coldest part of Siberia where he is shivering 
without adequate clothing and we are col- 
lecting money to buy sheepskin coats and 
blankets with the wool on them to keep him 
warm.” 

This student, leaving for home in July, 
had left a little money to have his mail for- 








warded, but he had subscribed to a magazine 
published in Switzerland, to come to this 
hospital and it was also forwarded. It was 
on the prohibited list of the Czar’s secret 
police, and the arrival of a single number, 
showing a year’s subscription, caused the 
police to put this student away for 1 year 
in exile in Siberia. 

In history that is the kind of thing that 
happens when government invades the area 
of molding people’s thinking—in Russia un- 
der Stalin, in Italy under Mussolini, in Ger- 
many under Hitler. American correspon- 
dents who observed the rise of Hitler report 
that it was not so much the excellence of his 
own propaganda as the ability to knock down 
and shut off the expression of any opposing 
viewpoint. That, Mr. BUCHANAN, is exactly 
what you are doing. 

The CIO News in an editorial directed to 
your committee, entitled “Lobby Probe,” 
said on May 8: “We would like to see a full 
explanation of such outfits as the Committee 
for Constitutional Government.” In the 
June 5 number, reporting on your meeting 
with the press, this same publication says, 
“At a press conference BUCHANAN Made no 
bones of his personal distaste for these three 
organizations.” We were one of the three. 
You are further quoted, “Congress is entitled 
to know which financial interests are back of 
attempts to influence public opinion and 
legislation.” 

Do not clergymen and educators influence 
public opinion? Are you going to suppress 
them? 

This statement quoted by the CIO News— 
also on page 1 of the New York Times— 
confirms the viewpoint outlined by your rep- 
resentative, Louis Little, as the objective of 
your investigation. We challenge your pow- 
er to meddle in the processes by which the 
American people have facts and educational 
material in books and other publications, 
presented to them, from which, ultimately, 
public opinion results. 

Of the thousand or more opinion-molding 
organizations at work, the most gigantic 
machine ever built is that of the labor 
monopolies. They report collection of $425,- 
000,000 annually of regular dues, with an 
estimated $200,000,000 additional in assess- 
ments and the services of 100,000 shop 
stewards, paid by stockholders but misused 
for political purposes, often against the long- 
range interests of the workers themselves, as 
well as the stockholders. 

Next in power is the bureaucracy of the 
Federal Government itself, with 45,000 on 
the payroll engaged primarily in press 
agentry, and costing $70,000,000 annually, 
plus tens of millions in free postal service to 
promote their loaded propaganda for bigger 
and bigger government. The CIO News re- 
ports: “The name of the CCG first came up 
in the lobby probe several weeks ago when 
Leo Goodman, directer of the housing com- 
mittee, charged that it financed some of the 
activities of the real-estate lobby. Goodman 
said the CCG sent out mail, paid for print 
material attacking rent control and Federal 
housing legislation.” The CIO has spent 
probably hundreds of times as much as we, 
using its gigantic machine to pressure for 
rent control, urging confiscation of part of 
the hcme owner's income by rent control. 

Now, at CIO behest, you and your agents 
are digging into how we distribute our edu- 
cational material to citizens back home, on 
these rent-control and housing issues. 

We are carrying on, in the area of public 
Opinion, a nonpartisan, nonprofit, educa- 
tional effort, influencing public opinion, as 
do newspapers, magazines, periodicals, 
churches, service clubs, colleges, and innum- 
erable other forces, 

It was Jefferson's concept and that of the 
men who wrote our Biil of Rig'.:s that with 
the free play of such forces, all sides, un- 
curbed and uninfluenced by government, 
even the unpopular side of a question, could 
be presented and heard. The citizens, with 
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the information before them, could come to 
sound conclusions and, by their votes, wisely 
guide the course of their government. 

Your agents showed little interest in the 
tens of thousands of individual purchases 
of books and literature. For example, on the 
day after Lincoln’s birthday, we received 
2,171 units, aggregating $9,452; 30 of these 
were contributions, averaging $12 each; more 
than 2,000 purchases of books and literature 
and the Bill of Rights, with an over-all 
average of $4.50 each. 

Your agents took back to Washington, for 
your information, copy of our auditor’s an- 
nual financial reports for the years 1949, 
1948, and 1947. For example, the 1949 report 
shows that we had received no contributions 
in excess of $490 and only 158 contributions 
ranging from $101 to $490; 5,526 contribu- 
tions of less than $10; 1,707 ranging from 
$11 to $25 and 1,051 ranging from $26 to $100. 
The average amount received in contribu- 
tions during 1949 was $22.20, just about the 
amount the average union member pays in 
dues. In that same year, we sold books and 
literature in 22,000 separate orders, averaging 
$15 each. 

You had these facts before you, yet you put 
out a totally false statement that went 
through the press of the whole United States, 
saying that you were seeking to find out 
Rumely’s “financial angels.” It is true that 
a few who bought more than 100 books or 
whose support amounted to more than $100 
are public-spirited citizens with means or in 
prominent position. If you now demand 
their names and present them as typical of 
the support of the committee, as you have 
done, you ignore the evidence before ycu and 
misuse the confidence of the press in a con- 
gressional committee to project to the Na- 
tion a totally false picture. If any private 
individual or institution put out such a 
biased and unfounded press interview, it 
would be looked upon as downright dishon- 
esty. 

We have sold about 600,000 copies of 
Flynn’s book, The Road Ahead, during the 
past 5 months, in tens of thousands of in- 
dividual orders, ranging from 1 to 10 copies 
each; a small percentage of the total sales 
were purchased in quantities, by individuals 
and institutions, for redistribution. De- 
manding and releasing the names of these 
buyers, you would again create a false pic- 
ture in the public mind. The CIO reports: 
“BUCHANAN believes that the Committee for 
Constitutional Government is the parent of 
a network lobbying against labor and the 
Fair Deal,” and be believes that “the investi- 
gation of the financial backing of three or- 
ganizations will reveal the ties.” 

That statement of yours, based on your 
surmise, is false, for cur committee has no 
ties with other organizations. With 80,000 
who have given financial support, it, of course, 
is probable that a small percentage also have 
given support to other organizations. But 
you have projected to the whole country an 
unfounded surmise, before your committee 
has had a chance to see the facts. That's 
biased propaganda cn your part and not ob- 
jective investigation. 

See attached hereto a statement released 
by Sumner Gerard, one of our trustees, set- 
ting forth how your demand for the names 
of the purchasers of our books and literature 
violates our rights—the rights of all citi- 
zons—under the first and fourth amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

Four of your agents went to work in our 
office during 2 weeks, going through books of 
accounts, our files, correspondence, and in- 
specting every piece of literature and the 
books that we have printed and distributed. 
We gave your representatives more than 98 
percent of what they asked for—responding 
to 24 out of 25 demands, although much of 
it was irrelevant to the purposes of this in- 
vestigation. For example, your agents went 
through our correspondence with Members 
of Congress. They picked out correspond- 
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ence with Republicans or with Jeffersonian 
Democrats like Senator Byrp, but when they 
saw comment from men like Senator PEprrer 
on our releases, they left that to one side. 

It is for the reasons set forth in the Gerard 
statement and these reasons that we are de- 
clining to give you the names of the quantity 
purchasers of our books and literature. Also, 
the names of a few who made loans for the 
purpose of enabling us to advertise and pro- 
mote the Fighters for Freedom movement, 
which has no relation to lobbying activities 
before Congress; also to pay for the printing 
and promotion of early editions of The Road 
Ahead. 

I am taking this stand after consultation 
and on the advice of my counsel, Neil Burkin- 
shaw, and after consultation with the trus- 
tees of the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, Inc. 

Epwarp A. RUMELY. 





Requests for Veto of Basing Peint Biil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the REccrD a memorial to the 
President by representatives of small 
business asking for a veto of Senate bill 
1008. I also ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of thd 
REcorD, a similar request to the Presi- 
dent from Mr. C. Wilson Harder, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
June 6, 1950. 
To PrRes!IpENT Harry S. TRUMAN: 

This memorial was written in the hope that 
we would see you personally. We have, how- 
ever, requested the Honorable WricnTt PatT- 
MAN as our spokesman, to present this 
memorial to you. 

Mr. President, on the 5th of March 1936 
representatives of independent businesses 
were designated to confer with the President 
of the United States, the late Honorable 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—the designation com- 
ing from a meeting held a day before at Con- 
stitution Hail, in which over 2,000 or more 
independent businessmen from all over the 
Nation were present. In that visit with the 
President on March 5, 1936, was Mr. John 
Dargavel, Mr. R. H. Rowe, and Mr. George J. 
Burger, and others. These representatives 
were from industries in the retail distribu- 
tion field, such as druggists, grocers, inde- 
pendent tire dealers, etc 

Three of that former delegation are among 
the petitioners in this memorial. At the 
meeting on March 4, 1936, at Constitution 
Hall, this meeting was addressed by the late 
Honorable Joe Robinson, Member of the 
United States Senate and Hon. WricnHtT 
PaTMAN, Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, co-authors of the Robinson-Patman 
Act then pending before Congress for action. 
The spokesmen for independent businesses 
on the 5th of March 1936, requested the 
President to give his earnest consideration 
to the pending Robinson-Patman Act and 
what it meant to the future of the free enter- 
prise system, and more important, inde- 
pendent business of this Nation if and when 
the bill was finally voted by the Congress 
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that he would give his support by signing 
the bill. To his everlasting credit a few 
months later the bill reached the President’s 
desk and he signed the Robinson-Patman 
Act. This law has stood the test of the courts 
during the past 14 years and it can be said 
without fear of contradiction that it has been 
the lifeblood in maintaining the free enter- 
prise system and fair competition. This bill 
has helped to preserve all independent estabe 
lishments in cur economy, 

Mr. President, now we face a critical situa- 
tion. A bill has now been passed by the 
Congress which is known as Senate bill 1008. 
It is our opinion that we representatives 
speak for independent business of this Na- 
tion when we urge you to veto this pfll for the 
following reasons: 

1. It is a very bad bill. It will destroy 
the antiprice discrimination provisions of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. It will weaken 
the very antitrust laws which both major 
political parties swore solemnly, during their 
1948 election year campaigns, to enforce and 
strengthen. 

2. It will sacrifice smali and independent 
businessmen to the demands of monopoly 
business. It will mortally injure small and 
independent businessmen whose interests 
both major political parties swore solemnly, 
during their 1948 election year campaigns, to 
protect and advance. 

3. It will increase monopoly domination 
of American business, something which both 
major political parties swore solemnly, dur- 
ing their 1948 election year campaigns, they 
would oppose firmly. 

4. The bill will not, as its sponsors claim, 
benefit small and independent business- 
men—rather it will injure them. S. 1008 
has not been given the thorough airing all 
legislation should receive. Senate and 
House sponsors of the bill have refused to 
hear, in committees charged with consider- 
ing the bill, the objections of small and 
independent businessmen to the measure. 

5. Finally, it is our considered view that 
if S. 1008 should become law it will impose 
on small business a calamity of the first 
magnitude, and will eventually result in 
nullifying the entire antitrust laws. 

Solely in the interest of independent busi- 
ness and its further welfare we respectfully 
urge you to veto this bill. 

Fourteen years ago we pleaded with your 
predecessor to sign the bill to protect inde- 
pendent business of this Nation, and today, 
14 years later, we respectfully ask you to 
save this needed and necessary legislation. 

GrEorGE J. BuRGER, 
Vice President, National Federation 
of Independent Business. 
JOHN W. DarGAVEL, 
Erecutive Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists. 
R. H. Rowe, 
Vice President and Secretary, United 
States Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion. 





Mr. C. Wilson Harder, president of the Nae 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
Inc., today called on President Truman to 
veto the basing-point bill, S. 1008. 

Mr. Harder stated: “This legislation is 
contradictory or everything that you per- 
sonally and your party have pledged to in- 
dependent business.” Mr. Harder further 
stated that “instead of safeguarding our 
free way of life, this bill will place our Nae 
tion on a sure road to either socialism or ine 
dustrial fascism.” 

Following is the complete text of Mr, 
Harder’s message: 

“For our Nation-wide membership we call 
on you as a court of last resort to veto 8S. 
1008, the basing-point bill that is now on 
your desk. This legislation is contradictory 
of everything that you personally and your 
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party have pledged to independent business, 
Instead of strengthening the antitrust laws, 
this bill weakens them by ripping the guts 
from the Robinson-Patman Act. Instead of 
preserving and extending small-business 
welfare, this bill lays small and independent 
business firms wide open to the rapacious 
price discriminations of their giant competi- 
tors. Instead of combating and checking 
the growth of monopoly, this bill will pro- 
mote the growth of industrial concentration 
in our land. Instead of safeguarding our 
free way of life, this bill will place our Na- 
tion on a sure road to either socialism or 
industrial fascism. Mr. President, we can 
tell you that our Nation-wide membership, 
which is the largest of any business organi- 
zation in the land has been apprised of this 
legislation and that our members have vot- 
ed overwhelmingly against it. We are look- 
ing to you to breathe life once more into 
your party’s pledges to small business by an 
immediate, forthright veto of S. 1008. Will 
you kindly advise your decision and reasons 
for same? 
“C,. WILSON HARDER, 
“President, National Federation of 
Independent Business.” 





Walter Report Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I attach the following excerpt 
from a page 1 article in the May 11 issue 
of Der Zeit, an independent German 
paper published in Hamburg. The ar- 
ticle titled “The Gates Are Opening,” 
was written by Robert Strobel, the 
paper’s Bonn correspondent: 


THE GATES ARE OPENING 


The German refugee problem cannot be 
solved by the Federal Republic alone. Simple 
as it is to recognize this, until now Germany 
was the only one of all countries in the 
world to do so. Now, for the first time, mat- 
ters appear to be taking shape. A proposal 
has been made for an internationally or- 
ganized mass emigration of a million Ger- 
mans, and President Truman is said to have 
approved already on principle this proposal 
of the _ so-called Walter report. Even 
though its practical effect may not be ex- 
pected for some time yet, one thing is cer- 
tain at present: It is a pearl among the re- 
ports of our time, which are so numerous, 
60 voluminous and so poor as to contents. 

What is particularly agreeable to note is 
that American observers have examined the 
emigration problem not from a single point 
of view but from all those which come into 
question in the matter, including the results 
to German national economy of mass emi- 
gration, There are certainly many problems 
still to be solved before such large-scale 
emigration can start, but a beginning has 
been made. The world is not only recog- 
nizing the international bearings of the 
evacuees problem but is also accepting the 
consequences. This is good news. The gate 
is not yet open through which the despairing 
people desire to emigrate to a new home 
and which could serve as a safety-valve to 
remove a dangerously high pressure from 
the Federal Republic; but it seems to be 
about to open. Francis E. Walter has turned 
the key in the lock. 





Stop the Curtailment of the 
Postal Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my statement to the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, expressing my opposition to the 
curtailment of postal service: 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the 
members of this committee for giving me this 
opportunity to express my views on the cur- 
tailment of the postal service. 

We have always prided ourselves on the 
efficient manner in which our Post Office De- 
partment is administered and the speedy and 
excellent postal service it has rendered to the 
American people. No country in the world 
can point to such matchless service to its 
people. It is one of the things which are a 
part of our democratic system and which only 
a democracy such as ours can produce. Com- 
munication—and speedy, efficient commu- 
nication at that—is not characteristic of to- 
talitarian regimes where it is discouraged or 
banned entirely. 

There is no necessity for postal curtail- 
ment at this time. The American people 
have a justifiable right to expect better postal 
service and not less. They are paying for 
it at their local post offices, and they are pay- 
ing for it in their taxes to the Government. 
Our Government owes to the people a Gov- 
ernment-financed efficient postal service. We 
must maintain this service for the sake of 
our business and commercial relations which 
must continue uninterruptedly. 

Above all, it should be remembered that 
this is a service to our people and is not in- 
tended to earn any profit. In fact, we 
should not even expect to break even on this 
service and should be ready to subsidize it 
as the need arises. 

Curtailing it to a one-delivery-per-day 
system, with half of the delivery carried over 
to the late afternoon or to the next day where 
the mail is heavy, constitutes a tremendous 
injustice to many people. 

Let me cite only one or two instances 
of hardship. Many of our professionals, 
such as physicians, dentists, writers, and 
others operate out of offices at home. Liv- 
ing in residential areas, they are restricted 
to receiving mail only once a day, and since 
collections from mail boxes in those areas 
have also been curtailed, they are being 
severely discriminated against. 

Incidentally, let me remind the members 
of this committee that Members of Con- 
gress are also getting mail only once a day 
at their homes, and you know well that 
much of the mail from our constituents 
is directed to us at our residences. I for 
one strenuously object to this curtailment 
of the prompt delivery of my constituents’ 
mail to me and mine to them. 

In addition to the handicap which this 
curtailment causes to business establish- 
ments and to professionals and the incon- 
venience which it is causing the public, let 
us not overlook two other factors. One is 
the loss of employment to many thousands 
of postal workers; the other is the under- 
mining of the morale in the Post Office De- 
partment and its mumerous_ branches 
throughout the country. These employees 
have been hard-working, loyal personnel, 
who have given many years of their life to 
the service. In New York City, for example, 





we are told that about 5,000 to 6,000 such 
postal employees have lost their jobs or 
are on the verge of losing them because of 
this curtailment. 

I am convinced that this is false and dan- 
gerous economy which may result in irrepa- 
rable damage to American business enterprise 
and to our whole economic system. Let us 
find the means to cover the deficit of the 
postal service and let us reestablish that 
service so that it may continue to function 
and to serve the needs of the American people 
as in the past. 





FEPC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Times-Herald for June 6, 
1950: 

Lucas CaNn’t Do Ir 

Ever since May 19, when the Democrats 
in the Senate ran out on their pledge to put 
FEPC over, Majority Leader Lucas has been 
promising to bring the matter up for another 
vote. 

Do not be taken in by such talk. The 
Democrats have killed FEPC for this session 
of Congress. 

And, even though Lucas has shown a com- 
plete lack of political know-how in his job, 
we think that even he realizes that FEPC 
is dead for this session. If that is so why 
does he persist in playing along with the 
idea of another vote? Here’s the answer: 


JUST TALK 


There are three reasons why his boss Harry 
Truman apparently thinks another vote is 
necessary. One is that it still gives the ad- 
ministration a feeble peg on which to hang 
its claims that the Democrats are the true 
friends of the Negroes. Lucas can keep on 
shouting that he tried and tried. Second, 
it will satisfy a demand from the FEPC sup- 
porters that the Members who are absent 
on the first vote stand and be counted. 

Third, it will give Truman another chance 
to demand election of a rubber-stamp Con- 
gress in November. He can promise all over 
again to get FEPC through if the voters will 
give him his kind of a Congress. 

Of course, such claims are the worst of 
political hooey. 

The real truth is that the Democratic Party 
is split down the middle, platform promise or 
no platform promise, on FEPC. On the other 
hand, the majority of Republicans in the 
Senate are ready and willing to live up to 
their promises. 

And so, after Lucas had fumbled around 
until it was too late to beat the southern 
filibuster against the bill, a phony attempt 
was made to clamp down on the debate. It 
takes 64 votes to put cloture in force in the 
Senate. 


DEMOCRATS KILLED IT 


On the cloture vote May 19, 52 Senators 
voted for it and 32 against it. It would have 
taken 12 more votes to enforce cloture. A 
breakdown shows that while only 19 Demo- 
crats voted for the cloture rule, 26 voted 
against it. On the other hand, 33 Repub- 
licans voted for it and only 6 against it, 
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The figures show absolutely that FEPC was 
killed because the Senate Democrats refused 
to follow their leader. And what good is a 
leader without followers? 

Now, there were 12 Members of the Senate 
absent when that vote was taken, 9 Demo- 
crats and 3 Republicans. Lucas must ke able 
to add all 12 of these votes to the 52 who 
voted with him on the first vote to win when 
he calls it up again. He can’t get them. 

And the supporters of FEPC should not be 
fooled any longer by his stalling tactics. 

Nor should they be fooled when the bill is 
finally sidetracked and Truman goes on an- 
other political tour and tries to pull the wool 
over the eyes of the voters by posing as the 
great champion of civil rights. 





Biggest Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the forty-fourth article by Mr. 
Frank C. Waldrop on the infiltration of 
communism in our country: 

Biccest STORY 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


This piece may be an embarrassment to the 
Honorable Louis Johnson, now Secretary of 
Defense, for it recalls a time when he was 
right about something and Mr. Roosevelt, 
whom he so venerates today, was wrong. 

Mr. Johnson was then national commander 
of the American Legion. The Roosevelt ad- 
ministration was warming up the propa- 
ganda drums for Soviet recognition. The 
American Legion was against it. 

So on April 19, 1933, a mass meeting was 
held at the old Washington Auditorium, here, 
with some 5,000 persons in attendance, rep- 
resenting a national variety of patriotic, fra- 
ternal, religious, labor, and civic organiza- 
tions. 

On the platform with Mr. Johnson that 
evening were the Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, 
Ss. J., of Georgetown University; William 
Green, head of the American Federation 
of Labor; and Hamilton Fish, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own Congressman and then still his good 
friend. 

Father Walsh is the vice regent of George- 
town and renowed authority on Russia. 

Mr. Fish at that time had just wound up 
a@ congressional investigation into Commu- 
nist activity in the United States started in 
1930, and an excellent source today of in- 
disputable fact. 

William Green was most honorably and 
firmly on the public record as repudiating 
on behalf of United States organized labor 
any interest in Soviet recognition. He had 
really declared the idea of Soviet trade @ 
fake and had clearly defined the issue as one 
of giving or withholding support to a bloody 
tyrant who meant the United States only ill, 

Mr. Johnson read to the assemblage a letter 
from Bainbridge Colby, whom I mentioned 
earlier in this series as the first United States 
Secretary of State to give out a definitive 
official view on the Soviets. 

Mr. Colby, in the last days of the Wilson 
regime, had written a letter to the Italian 
Ambassador opposing recognition until the 
Soviets had proved, not just promised, aban- 
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donment of world revolution, had proved, not 
just promised, an enlightened and a gener- 
ally peaceful outlook. 

His letter to the patriotic meeting in 
Washington on April 19, 1933, was a redefi- 
nition and careful delineation of the im- 
portance to the whole world of dissolving 
the Soviet barriers against civilization. 

Can you imagine, for instance, the bene- 
fits that would have come if Russia after 
1918 had allowed her citizens the one sim- 
ple freedom to travel the world, read the 
world’s literature, know the world’s ways, 
and allow the world the same privilege in 
Russia? 

The hatreds, suspicions, and ignorant 
fears that are essential to the Soviet dis- 
cipline could not have withstood such a 
barrage of reality. 

That is why the Soviet leaders have never 
aared to this day, to allow a free meeting 
between Russia and the civilized world. 

Russians understanding another side to 
life would never have submitted to the de- 
mands put upon them by the Communists. 
The very contrast between civilized life and 
the barbarous oppressions at home would 
have been enough to crush the Soviet sys- 
tem without the world having had to face 
its present prospects of war. 

But civilization and the Russian people 
were barricaded away from one another by 
communism. And Mr. Roosevelt foolishly 
saved Stalin in his critical hour of 1933 when 
the Russians were revolting against him. 

That meeting here in Washington on April 
19, 1933, was an effort to withstand the 
propaganda for recognition with a summa- 
tion of facts. 

The reality of the Soviet regime, as con- 
trasted with the propaganda, was thoroughly 
expounded with full, factual evidence in 
support. 

As a matter of fact, it was expounded not 
only in Washington but from Europe as well. 
Guglielmo Ferrero, the mcst famous philoso- 
pher-historian of the day, issued explicit 
warnings against the foolish notion that any- 
body could do business with Stalin. 

From the Vatican came the voice of ex- 
perience. The Pope asked what guaranties 
Stalin would make against further suppres- 
sions of civilization at home and abroad. 

Nobody can say that Mr. Roosevelt was 
not warned, or that wise men, both at home 
and from all over the world, neglected to 
caution him. 

He was told to be careful, to watch his 
step, to realize that he was lightly juggling 
dynamite. But it did no good. 

He had his mind fixed on making sensa- 
tion. He had his eye fixed on the headlines. 
And Prof. Felix Frankfurter, as testified 
earlier in this series by one who had a part 
in the whole dirty business, had Mr. Roose- 
velt “in his vest pocket.” The tragedy was 
happening. 





Taxpayers Charged for Political Junkets 
of Administration Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1950 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an article by Mr. Louis Bromfield 
which appeared in the Tacoma News 
Tribune on May 14, 1950. The article is 
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an excellent one, dealing with political 
junkets by administration officials. It 
follows: 
TAXPAYERS CHARGED FOR POLITICAL JUNKETS OF 
ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS 
(By Louis Bromfield) 

At last Congress has shown signs of moving 

in on the leaders of Mr. Truman’s admin- 
istration and the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. For months and years now every 
taxpayer, regardless of his feeling toward 
Mr. Truman and his socialistic platform, has 
been paying his share of the expenses to pro- 
mote Mr. Truman, his friends and his ideas. 
How? Through the old Pendergast ‘ward pol- 
itics system of charging up expenses of po- 
litical campaigning to the government it- 
self, 
Let’s look at the record. For months now 
Mr. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture, has 
been touring the country, making speeches 
attempting to sell Mr. Truman and his wel- 
fare state to hundreds of thousands of citi- 
zens. There has been and there can be no 
pretense as to what he is doing. The atti- 
tude is wholly partisan both as to ideas and 
as to politics. he Democratic National 
Committee rather than the taxpayer should 
be paying the bill which runs in a year or 
s0 into hundreds of thousands 

Mr. Tobin, Secretary of Labor, has been 
following the same pattern, rarely making 
anything but partisan political speeches 
which sound as if he were a paid propa- 
gandist for the big officials of organized labor 
whom the Democratic National Committee 
woo so passionately. Who paid for it all? 
You and I. 

Mr. Ewing, Federal Security Administra- 
tor, tours not only this country but Europe 
with special attention to the socialist gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. On his return he 
did quite a bit of traveling and talking in 
praise of British socialism and in particular 
of socialized medicine, which is simply a 
backhanded way of making hay for Mr. 
Truman and his program. Who paid for it? 
You and I. 


BILL COMES TO MILLIONS 


And s0, on and on it goes, throughout most 
of the Democratic office holders in cabinet 
and administrative posts. Virtually every 
one of them is guilty and when we add up the 
total, including Government planes which 
are freely commandeered in the interests of 
the Democratic Party, the bill comes to many 
millions of dollars. Who pays it? Not the 
Democratic Party campaign fund but you 
and I every time we pay our income tax, 
or go to a movie or send a telegram or ride 
on a train or buy a cigarette. 

Under law and constitution, all the posts 
represented in this spending of taxpayers’ 
money for the benefit of Mr. Truman and his 
friends were set up as administrative posts 
clearly established as nonpolitical. Under 
the long 17 years of Democratic rule, they 
have turned more and more simply into de- 
based political sounding boards in which the 
administrators spend more and more time 
away from their inefficient, expensive and 
confused departments in making political 
speeches. 

The Départment of Agriculture, for ex- 
ample, was clearly established by law and for 
many generations by honest precedent, as 
an agency for research and education, bene- 
ficial to American agriculture. The present 
Secretary is a New Deal Denver lawyer with- 
out direct contact or experience with agri- 
culture or any of the farmer’s problems, 
How much time does he spend trying to 
straighten out the administrative mess into 
which his Department has been made by 
successive political appointees? How much 
time does he spend pressing research and 
education? And how much time does he 
spend on the road selling Mr. Truman, the 
welfare state and socialist ideas which would 
completely regiment the farmer in return for 


an inadequate check paid out of taxpayers’ 
money? 


EXPENSES PAID 


Only recently at a Minnesota meeting, 
farmer members of the Production and Mar- 
keting Organization—incidentally the worst 
political set-up in our Government—were 
given per diem pay and expenses by car, 
train, and in hotels, to travel considerable 
distances in order to hear Mr. Brannan make 
a@ political speech in favor of the welfare 
state, the Brannan plan, and Mr. Truman. 
Who pays for this skulldruggery? Guess. It 
is not the Democratic National Committee, 

The President himself is no better. Re- 
cently it was recorded that he winkcd at re- 
porters when he mentioned his forthcoming 
nonpolitical trip to the Northwest and back 
again with speeches at every whistle stop. 
The trip will cost well in excess of a hundred 
thousand dollars. Who pays for it? Guess 
who. You and I. When clearly it should 
be charged to the Democratic Party campaign 
fund. 

This is the kind of thing we get when 
we place in office men who are essentially 
professional and sometimes cheap ward poli- 
ticians, 

Fortunately Congress has begun to take 
notice of these practices which honest citi- 
zens can regard only as an outrage, not only 
against themselves but against decent demo- 
cratic government. Mr. Stalin and his 
friends operate on the same system but more 
frankly and honestly. It might just be that 
this situation is a good subject for a letter 
to your Representatives in Washington. 
That’s the only way we shall stop what is 
one of the cheapest and most shameful prac- 
tices in American history, as subversive to 
good government and good democracy as any- 
thing the Communists have ever attempted 
to pull off in our midst. 


The High Crime of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 19, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Treasury statement for May 31, 1950, 
shows our Nation has run in the red 
$3,230,012,100 so far this year. It shows 
that the high crime of inflation is being 
aided and abetted by our Congress, 
which every year votes more and more 
for the spending which is depreciating 
the purchasing power of the dollar. 

In 1939 the dollar was worth a frac- 
tion more than 100 cents in the markets 
of the Nation. By 1949 the purchasing 
power was down to 59.1 cents. Today 
it is even lower, and reports of events 
which happened yesterday convince me 
that unless the trend is halted we are cn 
the road to the biggest bust of all time. 

Steel scrap which sold for $15.75 a ton 
in January 1939, advanced to $26.32 in 
August 1949. Yesterday steel scrap was 
quoted at $46 a ton. Steel is one of our 
basic commodities, and this advance in 
price since last August will be reflected 
in prices of almost everything in the dur- 
able goods industries. 

Food costs also have risen too fast for 
the good of the Nation. 

A basket of 18 food items which cost 
$4.92 at the grocers in 1939, advanced to 
$11.44 by August 1949. Today that same 
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basket will cost $12.52. This is an ad- 
vance of 9 percent in 9 months. 

Food costs have risen 254.47 points 
from the 1939 level. The dollar is worth 
only 39.3 cents in the grocery store today, 
The following table illustrates the trend, 
which must be stopped if we are to save 
America from disaster. 


INFLATION HITS THE FAMILY MARKET BASKET 
HARDER IN 1950 


The cost of 18 items making up the 
family market basket advanced substan- 
tially above the August 1949 price accord- 
ing to our latest survey of advertised 
prices by Washington, D. C., chain stores. 

In 1939, the items could have been 
bought for $4.92. By August, 1949 the 
price advanced to $11.44. The latest 
survey, by Paul O. Peters, well-known 
economist, shows the prices as of June 5, 
1950. 


March | August) June 5, 
1939 1949 1950 


Item 


Beef, chuck roast, 5 pounds...| $0.85 $2.15 
Vegetable shortening, 3 
I cttiscntd Dinemenseinnt 9 
Butter, 92 score, creamery, 
1 pound - 26 . 71 
Flour, 12 pounds ; 
Sugar, 5 pounds. ............. 
oo Se 
Potatoes, 10 pounds. ...-.-.-- 
Bread, 2 pounds...........-.- 
ee ee 
Pork and beans, 2 cans 
Corn, niblets or equal, 2 12- 
ee 
Picnic ham, 3 pounds 
Lettuce, head, 12 ounces.....- 
Salad dressing, 1 pint 
Pears, 2% size can, 2 cans... .- 
Peanut butter, 1 pound 
Sirup, Vermont Maid, 12 
ounces 
Eggs, standard, cartons, 


~~ 
$2. 75 


Li 
4.92} 11.44 


1 These items were on special sale. 


In March 1939, the public debt stood at 
approximately $40,000,000,000. 

On May 31, 1950, the Treasury reported 
the public debt at $256,350,132,734. 

The deficit for the fiscal year 1950 to 
May 31 was $3,230,012,100. 

Every dollar of deficit spending con- 
tributes to the inflationary pressures now 
forcing the prices of foods and other com- 
modities upward. 

It is the old story of money competing 
for goods in the market place, 


Memorial Day Means Keeping Faith With 
Those Beyond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Forest Republican, Tionesta, Pa., for 
June 1, 1950: 

MemorIAL Day MEANS KEEPING FalrH WITH 
THOSE BEYOND 

Memorial Day is our most revered public 
secular day in America, It’s meaning is 
joined in sacred ritual. 








This is logically and rightfully so. Its 
roots lie deep in the lives of our people. 

It is an occasion that brings to the surface 
strong emotional ties with the past. 

For all, it is a time of communion with 
loved ones who have voyaged beyond these 
earthly shores. A time when we do honor 
to their memories. In this, there is some- 
thing akin to the worship of their ancestors 
by the Chinese. 

Both here in America and there in Asia, 
we venerate the greatness and the virtue of 
those who have gone on before us in our 
several family strains. 

In so doing we derive inspiration and good. 
We pass on to our posterity the essence of our 
collective heritage, the parts that make up 
a stimulating and noble tradition. A tradi- 
tion that charts the advance of our own 
strong civilization marching on toward its 
final destiny. A destiny of enduring vitality, 
it is our hope and prayer. 

As we think of our civilization, our lofty 
culture, the beneficiary of the great think- 
ers and philosophers of Greece and Rome 
and of western Europe, we can and should 
rightfully give pause to consider how this 
historic trend toward truth and righteous- 
ness continues to gather momentum. 

This 2,000 year old sweep toward bringing 
menkind into line with the Golden Rule 
of the Man from Galilee, into the faith of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

As one of the millions who have seen mili- 
tary naval service, may I suggest that per- 
haps the most decisive element which has 
driven our Christian way of life ahead is one 
that in recent generations is often taken for 
granted, or underrated, or even overlooked 
altogether. 

I refer to the resolute courage of the indi- 
vidual to face death in defense of his coun- 
try, and of his ideals. 

Is not the grim necessity for such courage 
in this day a supreme challenge? Is this not 
the kind of challenge that British historian 
Arthur Toynbee means, when he lays down 
his rule that civilizations only survive if 
confronted with overwhelming hazards which 
are overcome? 

In these dangerous times more than one 
European nation capitulated with little or no 
resistance to the harsh, pagan Nazi invader 
of 1940. 

Briefly, these surrenders came about be- 
cause tco many individuals were unwilling 
to face the possibility of making the su- 
preme sacrifice while fighting for freedom, 
albeit in extenuation of their civic defalca- 
tions, it should be noted that they had suf- 
fered severely and too much during World 
War I. 

I cite this particular bit of modern his- 
tory that here today in this beautiful rest- 
ing place of the dead, within the very shad- 
ows of their tombstones, we may more fully, 
more clearly, and more reverently evaluate 
the true greatness of those who gave their 
lives in conflict that this Nation might carry 
on. 

Further, that we may grasp the real and 
far-reaching world significance of their su- 
preme sacrifices, let us not forget that the 
wars of the United States have ever been 
just ones and don't let any recent history 
textbooks tell you otherwise. Such histori- 
ans are warped in their views. These wars 
were all waged to the ultimate end that the 
great weight of our Federal Union shall be 
maintained in being as a mighty force in the 
defense of liberal, constitutional principles 
and of western, Christian culture. 

At this hour, I would dwell a moment long- 
er upon our debt to this brave and noble 
band of patriots who have so gallantly 
marched on into the west. 

Ours is a debt which transcends the power 
of words to define and of numbers to give 


substance. It is infinite and incalculable. 
It can never be paid. 
However, we who have survived can do 


this. We can keep faith with America’s war 
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dead that they shall not have died in vain. 
This, then, would scem to be the challenge 
for citizens of today if our Republic is to 
continue. 

Through the strange workings of fate this 
solemn obligation has never before con- 
fronted citizens of America at a more sin- 
isterly threatening period in our short but 
stirring history. 

The wake of each world war seems to find 
us a Nation facing more baffling and more 
ominous problems than before. Neither 
conflict has made the world safe for democ- 
racy, nor for decency. 

Perversely, out of these same struggles 
mankind has spawned the age-old destroyer 
of democracy. I refer to tyranny, the arch- 
scourge of free institutions, set up under 
a purely authoritarian concept of conscience- 
less communism, propagated by a band of 
fanatically and dangerously efficient gang- 
sters, befowling the fair countrysides of the 
earth with their brands of godless material- 
ism and venomous hate of class against class, 
spewed from the walls of their Kremlin. 

This unclean and vengeful movement of 
world-wide proportion, this vendetta of 
mad dogs in human shape against the de- 
cencies of men and aimed at the very fiber 
of our Christian civilization, poses probably 
the hardest problem that men of good will 
have ever had to contend with. 

The problem is predominantly one that 
must be solved on this side of the Atlantic. 
If America fails, truly the forces of dark- 
ness will envelop the earth, and the eclipse of 
truth and righteousness may last for ages 
to come. 

We can visualize hardly one single ques- 
tion that confronts America in this approach- 
ing Armageddon which is capable of easy 
and clear-cut solution. 

For instance, we must be armed so ade- 
quately that we cannot be struck down in 
the North American region by a dynamically 
delivered, Pearl Harbor style, sneak attack. 
However, at the same time we must not 
seriously distort and weaken the vitality 
of our national economy by an all-guns-and- 
no-butter pattern of industrial output. Who 
is wise enough to say where the dividing line 
should come? 

Another poser is the question of foreign 
aid. It is clear that Europe must be helped 
economically and by direct transfers of mili- 
tary supplies if the west is to establish in 
Europe enough power, and in time, to dis- 
courage Stalin from starting world war III, 
or if conflict is unavoidable, to stop the 
Slavic hordes dead in their tracks east of the 
Rhine. 

If we give too much to Europe, we will 
bankrupt ourselves, thereby bringing on a 
rigid, planned economy and socialism in cur 
own land. In this dilemma, where should 
we cease our overseas expenditures in order 
to retain our own fiscal solvency and in- 
dustrial strength? 

So many other decisions of equal complex- 
ity now confront the citizens of the United 
States, not the least of which is the job of 
countering fifth columnists, not only in the 
midst of many communities, but, according 
to many indications, within the walls of Gov- 
ernment offices, disloyal persons influencing 
policies and exercising authority. 

How are we going to root out, remove and 
justly penalize such sinister borers from 
within, and still preserve the great consti- 
tutional guaranties of our personal liberties? 
These two objectives are almost incompati- 
ble. 

It is clear that here in America, at the 
midpoint of the century, we all as citizens 
must give the study of public questions our 
utmost attention. These problems must be 
solved. Our Government officials, charged 
with the specific tasks of meeting these re- 
sponsibilities are only human and but too 
fallible. They need the response of a strong 
and informed public opinion, 
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We are often prone to find fault with our 
Congressmen, to berate their actions, and to 
belittle their collective judgment. It is an 
easy habit to fall into, and manifestly a very 
unfair one. I made progress in curing my- 
self of this tendency by substituting the 
words “American people” for the word “Con- 
gress” whenever I angrily made some such 
loose statement as, “Only a stupid and short- 
sighted Congress would do such a thing.” 

Congress is in fact the American people. 
It is a mirror of our citizenry. It responds 
quickly and accurately to the wishes of the 
people. They will get just as sound and 
effective action from Congress as they de- 
mand, and no more. 

When they dcride and express doubts as to 
the effectiveness of Congress, when they 
speak of it in terms of futility they are in 
effect indicating themselves as unfit for self 
government; they are denying the integrity 
and effectiveness of representative govern- 
ment. An institution which is making its 
last stand in America. Even England has 
gone Socialist. 

Representative government must survive 
and return to the misguided people of other 
lands. It is facing the supreme test in this 
generation. As I have said before, our Chris- 
tian civilization now hangs in the balance. 
It can only survive if Americans can muster 
the interest in their own problems, and ex- 
ercise the straight thinking, the wisdom, and 
the restraint necessary to influence their 
government officials toward coming to sound 
and honest decisions. 

This is our present, immediate, and com- 
pelling obligation to our heroic war dead 
that they may sleep in peace, in the knowl- 
edge that we will not let them down, that we 
are keeping faith with them, and that their 
untimely passing shall have been definitely 
instrumental in bringing about a better 
world for their children, their children’s 
children and their posterity. 

In closing, we salute our heroes buried 
here who have left us in the springtime of 
their lives, who sacrificed so much that re- 
ligion, decency, freedom and the concept of 
the dignity of man might survive on earth. 

We who carry on shall not forget them, nor 
shall we fail them in the great battles for 
what is just and right. 


Note.—The foregoing Memorial Day ad- 
dress was given by Admiral Davis at Marien- 
ville and at Pleasantville and is published 
here for its editorial content. 





The Disabled American Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include herein an editorial 
which appeared in the May 25, 1950, is- 
sue of the paper Disabled American Vet- 
erans, pointing out very vividly and with 
sincere apprehension the effects of the 
Taber-Jensen amendments to the omni- 
bus appropriation bill which recently 
passed the House. It should be reveal- 
ing reading for those who supported 
these amendments, which will undoubt- 
edly injure our most deserving veterans, 
the disabled veterans: 

SENATE HOLDS VETERANS’ FUTURE 

Shortly before the omnibus appropriation 
bill passed the House this month, a burst of 
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strength on the part of an economy bloc re- 
sulted in an amendment which calls for a 
drastic 10-percent personnel cut in all non- 
military agencies of the Government. 

Another amendment which was included 
in the bill as passed by the House provides 
that nonmilitary Federal agencies be pro- 
hibited from filling more than 10 percent of 
their job vacancies during the fiscal year 
1951. Luckily, the amendments excluded VA 
medical personnel. 

Although it is too early to determine the 
exact results which such a measure would 
have on the Veterans’ Administration, it re- 
quires little imagination to realize what a 
tremendous potential threat this Jegislation 
is to the successful administration of veteran 
benefits. 

For example, a quick mathematical com- 
putation reveals that a 10-percent slash in 
the total VA staff, excluding medical per- 
sonnel, would result in the firing of nearly 
20,000 VA workers. A reduction-in-force pro- 
gram of this size would make the recent 
firing of some 4,000 VA employees look like 
child’s play. 

Although considerable economies could be 
effected in the VA without jeopardizing vet- 
erans’ benefits, economy to the extent pro- 
posed by the House would drastically curtail 
services to veterans which are due them under 
laws enacted by Congress. 

In view of the haphazard methods used by 
the VA in past reduction-in-force programs, 
it is alarming, to say the least, to contem- 
plate a straight 10-percent personnel slash. 
In all probability, the most deserving vet- 
erans—that is the disabled—would suffer 
first if this measure becomes law. 

Within the next few weeks the Senate will 
decide whether to approve these controversial 
provisions. Upon the decision of these legis- 
lators and the President of the United States 
rests, to a large extent, the continued success 
of the entire veterans’ program. 





Our Position in Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a highly inform- 
ative article by that great far eastern 
expert, Mr. George Sokolsky, on our posi- 
tion in Japan and the magnificent work 
being done there by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur for the good name and prestige 
of the United States of America: 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

It is not necessary at this time to have a 
peace treaty with Japan. A conference for 
that puepose can only complicate the Asiatic 
situation, weaken the position of General 
MacArthur, and imperil Japan, which hap- 
pens at this moment in history to be the 
only important outpost of American defense 
in the western Pacific. 

Were Japan in the possession of an enemy 
of this country, Alaska’s position would be 
untenable from a military standpoint. 

There are two ways of establishing a peace 
treaty. 

1. To call a peace conference of all the 
nations in the Far East which would impose 
their will on a fallen foe. Such a conference 
would include Soviet Russia and either Na- 
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tionalist or Soviet China. It it is desirable 
for Soviet Russia to attend, the conference 
would have to include Soviet China. 

That would mean the end of a free Japan, 
allied to the United States. For both Soviet 
Russia and Soviet China would have to de- 
mand terms that would aid them in their 
planned purpose of Sovietizing Korea and 
ultimately turning Japan into a satellite of 
the Cominform—the federation of Soviet 
countries. 

Also, it is to be noted that Great Britain 
has become involved precipitately in the rec- 
ognition of Soviet China, which is now an 
embarrassment to both the United States 
and the United Nations. The Socialist gov- 
ernment of Great Britain has been pursuing, 
in both Asia and Europe, a policy without 
conscience with the sole object of strengthen- 
ing British trade, come what may. 

It was in pursuance of this policy that the 
British prematurely recognized Soviet China 
and embarrassed the position of the United 
States in the United Nations. 

Similarly, Great Britain is sabotaging the 
Franco-German coal and steel pool—the first 
hopeful sign for the reconstruction of west- 
ern European economic life. 

Dean Acheson, in his address to Congress, 
recognized the tremendous significance of 
the Schuman proposal for this pool, which he 
acknowledged as acceptable under American 
policy. 

In the Pacific, the British represent not 
only themselves, but the eight nations of the 
Commonwealth, whose policies and purposes 
fluctuate widely. Before the war, the Jap- 
anese gave evidence of extraordinary ability 
to compete not only with Great Britain but 
with the other countries of the Common- 
wealth. The Japanese did an enormous busi- 
ness in the British colonies and in India. 

The British, in their present socialistic 
attitude, are likely to wish to impose such 
harsh terms upon the Japanese as to vitiate 
the amazingly constructive work of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. This is one reason why 
the Japanese fear a peace conference. 

Every Japanese who comes to this coun- 
try pleads against such a treaty. Yukio 
Ozaki, the 91-year-old Japanese statesman, 
made this clear in an address at the dinner 
of the American Council on Japan recently. 

The other way is for the United States, 
which won the far eastern war, practically 
alone, with only such aid as Nationalist China 
could provide, to make a separate treaty with 
Japan. Parenthetically it may be pointed 
out that Japan was able to take Hong Kong 


and Singapore with surprising ease; yet 
China managed to stand. 
The Japanese and General MacArthur 


would prefer a treaty between the United 
States and Japan abolishing the state of war 
which still exists. 

The State Department is sending John 
Foster Dulles to Japan to discuss the matter 
with General MacArthur. It is generally as- 
sumed that John Foster Dulles represents the 
Republican Party in the State Department 
as part of a bipartisan policy. 

This is an error because no bipartisan 
policy over far-eastern matters exists or ever 
has. 

This is one of the reasons for the Re- 
publican attacks on the far eastern policy 
of the State Department. Mr. Dulles is not 
a far-eastern expert, which may or may not 
be an advantage. Perhaps he may bring to 
the problem a wholly new point of view. 

At any rate, General MacArthur will have 
no illusions on what can be done. There 
have been vast differences of view between 
the State Department and General Mac- 
Arthur on the far eastern policy of this 
country, as there have been between the State 
and Defense Departments, 

There is, however, this: 

When MacArthur speaks on Japan, the 
American people will listen. 











Problems Relating to the Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an address made by me in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on May 27, 1950, at the 
joint Michigan convention of postal 
supervisors and post-office clerks: 


Mr. Toastmaster, honored and distin- 
guished guests, members of the Michigan 
branch of postal supervisors, and members 
of the Michigan Federation of Post Cffice 
Clerks, it is a very real privilege and pleasure 
for me to meet with you at this thirty-second 
annual convention in my home city of Grand 
Rapids. We in the furniture capital of the 
world welcome you and urge your return, 
individually and collectively, to this com- 
munity. 

I am particularly pleased to have the op- 
portunity to discuss with you some of the 
perplexing and controversial problems relat- 
ing to the postal service. The problems to 
be discussed are not limited in scope to the 
welfare of postal employees, but rather di- 
rectly concern our citizens as a whole. Even 
though some of the technical problems may 
be of prime importance to those assembled 
here this evening, because the Post Office De- 
partment literally touches the home of every 
citizen of this country, the legislation and 
administrative decisions in reference to the 
Department are of universal interest. I only 
ask that we all examine the issues, not only 
as Government officials and employees, but 
as citizens of the greatest Nation in the world 
today. This is the Nation which the rest of 
the world is depending on as the champion 
of freedom and the bulwark against the in- 
sidious forces of totalitarianism. Under no 
circumstances in this time of crisis should 
the United States as a whole or any group 
of its citizens take any action that would 
weaken us internally or otherwise. Because 
of the long record of patriotism and un- 
selfishness of those here tonight I know your 
future activities will be in the best interest 
of our Republic. 

The deficit in the Post Office Department, 
totaling $550,000,000 annually, has become a 
major concern in our Federal budget prob- 
lems. This bugaboo has been highlighted 
of late by the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment has an increasing deficit in prospect 
for the next fiscal year. As you probably 
know, since this deficit has mounted to its 
present-day proportions, the Post Office De- 
partment has consistently recommended 
against the enactment of all proposed legis- 
lation directly benefiting postal employees 
which involved additional costs to the De 
partment. A good example of this is the 
vigorous protest by the Department in oppo- 
sition to the $450 annual wage increase 
granted by the Eightieth Congress. 

Our discussion tonight might well begin 
with a review of the legislation enacted dur- 
ing the present Congress which directly 
benefits you as employees of the Department. 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES LEGISLATION 


In 1949, during the first session of this 
Congress, Public Law 428 was approved. 
Under this law postal employees received 
a flat salary increase of $120 a year. Those 
employees in certain categories which did 
not have at least three longevity grades were 
given these grades. For the first time post- 


> 


masters and supervisors were given longev- 
These grades amounted to $100 


ity grades. 














each, except in the case of fourth-class post- 
masters, who received instead increases of 
5 percent of their base salary. For most 
postal supervisors, since practically all have 
25 years of service, this meant an increase 
of $420 a year, in other words, $300 for their 
longevity grades and $120 as the result of 
the flat increase. Also under Public Law 
428 the entrance salary for regular em- 
ployees was increased by $200. This was 
accomplished by elimination of the first two 


grades for regular employees. Hereafter 
substitute employees will still enter the 
postal service in grade 1, but after they 
have served a year, will be promoted to 


grade 3. This is a logical step, although 
I believe it probably did not go far enough. 
For example, when Public Law 134, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, was approved, all employees 
who were on the rolls of the Post Office De- 
partment received an increase of $400 a 
year. However, the annual entrance salary 
for postal employees remained at $1,700. 
For all other Federal employees the basic 
entrance salary was increased. 

There were additional beneficial sections 
of the original bill (H. R. 4495) as it passed 
the House which were eliminated in confer- 
ence with the Senate. I am referring to 
the increased annual leave for postal em- 
ployees of 5 days a year and a uniform 
llowance. In my opinion, the annual-leave 
situation today is one of the most contro- 
versial issues in Congress. Presently it is 
he subject of study by congressional com- 
mittees and the Bureau of the Budgct, and 
probably one of these days in the near 
future firm recommendations will be made 
with respect to this problem. Whatever 
these recommendations may be, in my judg- 


ment they will inevitably be more favorabie 
for postal employees inasmuch as at the 
present time postal employees receive 11 


days less annual leave and 5 days less sick 
leave than other Federal employees. 

I am sure all of you are familiar with 
the Comptroller General’s decision which 
voided many increases which the Department 
proposed to make under Public Law 428 and 
which were obviously the intent of Congress 





when that law was passed. To correct these 
interpretations of the law the House during 
this session considered a nut of re dial 
bills. The first was H, R. to permit 





il carriers to count all of their time in 
postal service toward longevity grades. The 
1d was H. R. 6603, to permit custodial 
*mployees to count certain service toward 
longevity grades. When these bills 
reached the Senate, it was suggested by the 
Post Office Department and the Compiroller 
General that there be a general review by 
ngress of the decision of the Comptroller 
veneral and that the language of Public 
iw 428 be clarified in one legislative pro- 
posal. Accordingly, H. R. 6553 was amended 
in the Senate. This bill is now Public Law 
500, Eighty-first Congress, and under it the 
following is established: 

Three longevity grades to which all em- 
ployees will be entitled after 13, 18, and 25 
years of service. These longevity increases 
are of $100 per annum for regular employees, 
except that fourth-class postmasters will be 
paid 5 percent of their base pay rather than 
the $1C0. In qualifying for these grades 
employees may count all years of postal serv- 
ice and custodial employees may count their 
ye cervice both with the Treasury De- 
partment and the Post Office Department. 
Special-delivery messengers may count their 
time when they were paid on a fee basis. 
Clerks in third-class post offices may count 
the time they were working in the post offices 
as employees of the postmasters prior to 
their classification under Public Law 134, 
Seventy-ninth Congress. Temporary em- 
ployment may be counted where it is for a 
period of more than 1 year or where it is 
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continuous to the date of appointment as 
a@ classified employee. 

Some employees may find it advantageous 
to remain under the present system of lon- 
gevity promotions. This law will permit 
them to select either the present system or 
the new longevity grades. However, grad- 
ually there will be a conversion to the new 
longevity-grades system of 13, 18, and 25 
years for all employees. This will simplify 
the law with respect to longevity promotions 
and is a definite improvement. 

The Senate amendment further provides 
that longevity increases granted supervisors 
will not be counted in deetrmining whether 
such a supervisor’s salary exceeds $4,170. 
This is the top limit permitted supervisors 
who are granted overtime compensation 
on Sundays, holidays, or during the month 
of December. 

Another piece of legislation of interest 
to postal employees is H. R. 87. This bill, as 
you know, will give veterans who entered 
the postal service after World War II credit 
for their military service toward their pro- 
motions in the postal service on a pro rata 
basis. The basic logic for particular 
legislation is based upon the fact that the 
time a man spent in the military service 
should be given the same consideration as 
that time spent in the postal service toward 
promotion. In other Government positions 
outside of the postal service many veterans 
entered civil service for the first time and 
qualified for higher classifications based upon 
their military experience and skill. For ex- 
ample, the prospective employee might have 
been an adjutant in the A and by virtue 
of that experience qualified for a high grade 
position as a personnel officer under the 


this 




















Federal civil service. Many veterans used 
their exnerience as radio techni 3s, elec- 
tricians, and other capacities in the mil y 
service as a basis for qualifying for certain 
civil-service examinations and the records 
show that the policy of the Civil Serv Com- 
mission was liberal in this regard. her- 
more, veterans who entered private industry, 
in many cases, were also able to use military 





nce as a ba 


at a higher rate of pay 





however, regardle 1 

the individual educational 

business experience or milit 

a prospective employee must ll enter at 


the lowest pay grade 
t Cffice and Civil Service 


Cc has already recommended favor- 
a 87 as it } ed the I », includ- 
in y 1, 19560, cut-off date nd it is 
@3 that the bill v > < € 
S¢ deration at the next ¢ 
Senat Calendar. Because of the 
ment’s cbjection to the proposal 
some likelihcod that the President 





the bill but that ol 
overcome once the Senate acts favorably. 

The Eouse Post COffic Service 
Committee has presen nsidera- 
tion a number cf bills igned to 
reclassify the salaries of postmasters and 
supervisors. Unquestionably most of the 
supervisors here tonight are familiar with the 
terms of H. R. 4757, which is under active 
consideration by the committee. Hearin 
have already started on this bill in both the 
House and Senate committees. Generally 
speaking, there seems to be agreement on 
peint that the classification of postmasters 
and supervisors should be reexamined, par- 
ticularly in the light of the successive flat 
increases which have occurred beginning in 
1945. It is fair to say that the consensus 
among the committee members seems to b2 
that if inequities and inequalities can be 
identified, they should be corrected and, 
furthermore, there is a similar feeling in the 
House fayoring such an epproach, and those 
of us not on the committee simply await 
the initial action bv that group. 
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There has been, however, a modifying 
factor with respect to flat increases as they 
affect postmasters and supervisors. I refer 
specificialily to the over-all increase in the 
gross receipts in almost every area. In 1936, 
for example, the gross receipts of the postal 
service were $665,000,000. Today, for fiscal 
year 1949, they are $1,571,800,000. In Grand 
Rapids, during the period from 1936 the gross 
receipts have grown from $1,303,965 to 
$3,567,042 in 1949. If the postal rate increase 
bill passed by the House is approved by the 
Senate, potal revenues will be increased by 
another $150,000,000 which in effect will rep- 
resent an increased salary for postmasters 
and supervisors. 

There is other legislation of interest to 
supervisors and clerks which is presently 
under active consideration by committees of 
Congress. First, a bill sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Rees, of Kansas, H. R. 2586, which 
would make it possible to relieve clerks who 
have made payments on money orders where 
the signature has been forged and where the 
clerk has taken satisfactory precautions. The 
other is aimed at reducing the cost on bonds 
to department employees. Several of the 
proposals relate only to postal employees and 
would set up a fidelity bond trust by the em- 
ployees themselves. Other cover all Federal 
employees. One which is receiving favorable 
comment in the discussions of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart 
ment is a bill which would have the Gover! 
ment pay the bond premium but provide f 
coveras blanket bond basis rather t 
have thousands of individual bonds. 
adoption of this proposal would resu 
considerable savings to the employ a 
much lower cost to the Government 


seems superior to handling the problem on 
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NT ORDER 
> Gen- 
ublicizcd 
er Gen- 
> delivery 
as and 
two in business areas Probably no other 
single decisi 
it now stands will have as great an impact on 
employees in the Department as this par- 
ticular order because more than 10,000 em- 
ployees are allegedly scheduled to be released 


as a airect result. 





I think the Postmaster General might have 
helped the situation to some degree for all 
concerned if he had given some prior notice 
that he expected to curtail the delivery of 
mail as outlined in his I direct 
attention to the fact that if the Postmaster 
General wishes to save money there are a 
number of other places where such savings 
could be made in the postal service. It is my 
view that the whole service curtailment issue 
should be examined by a responsible con- 
gressional committee, and I was informed on 
Thurs ; that the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service is scheduled to begin 
exhaustive hearings on the matter on June 
1. I respectfully suggest that if the Post- 
master General is making this move in order 
to save taxpayers money, he shou'd say so. 
He should not use the excuse that there 


order vour 
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is a shortage of funds appropriated by the 
Congress. I am informed, and the records 
indicate, the Post Office Department was al- 
located practically all funds requested from 
the Congress for this fiscal year. 

This order, which was sprung upon the 
public totally without any preliminary prep- 
gration, has created a great deal of con- 
sternation among the users of the mails. It 
jas the appearance of turning back the clock 
from the standpoint of service and, if car- 
ried out, will disrupt delivery service in all 
first-class and most of the second-class post 
Offices. In addition the tone of the order, 
together with directions of the Deputy Post- 
master General with respect to the threat- 
ened discharge of employees, has had a 
drastic effect on the morale of our postal 
workers. 

It is inconceivable that if reductions in 
force are carried on in a proper and orderly 
manner that this curtailment order should 
necessarily affect any regular or substitute 
employees since there are many more than 
10,000 temporary employees at the present 
time. Also, if the program were properly 
planned, normal attrition could be util- 
ized for reduction in force procedures and 
with few exceptions no present postal em- 
ployee including temporaries needs to lose 
his job. This order unfortunately, like so 
many others in the postal service, was made 
on a mass basis without preliminary experi- 
mental work. It was made before other econ- 
omies with a lesser impact on the public or 
the postal employees had been instituted. 
These other economics have previously been 
brought to the attention of the Postmaster 
General as a result of studies made by the 
Congress and the Hoover Commission. 

Let me give you several specific examples 
of what I mean. In the Eightieth Congress, 
the Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
suggested that the elimination of the indi- 
vidual recording of special delivery mail be 
eliminated at a saving, which was estimated 
to be $1,000,000 a year. This particular rec- 
ommendation was taken up by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee and the Depart- 
ment was requested to run a sample test in 
two cities. These sample tests worked out 
very well and then the policy was extended 
throughout the postal system. There was no 
disturbance to the public. Service was ac- 
tually improved during the test period by 
the lessons that were learned in the experi- 
mental period. Good sense would seem to 
dictate that this should have been the proce- 
dure if a general curtailment of service 
was to be ordered. In other words, the De- 
partment should know beforehand what the 
result would be in each area from the stand- 
point of service to the public and the effect 
on postal employees. The public and the 
postal employees should have been properly 
prepared for such a move and given an op- 
portunity to express their views. 

Another example of where economies might 
be effectuated and service improved is in 
the adoption of mechanical sorting equip- 
ment in the larger post offices. The Post- 
master General has stated such a policy is 
a success at the Chicago post office where 
a machine was rebuilt and improved after 
such a recommendation was made by the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee during the Eightieth Congress. Wherever 
practicable such machinery should be placed 
in other larger post offices in order to effect 
needed economies. 

Public Law 231, Eighty-first Congress, es- 
tablished for the first time in the postal 
service a research and development program. 
In the establishment of such a program the 
Post Office Department, in its official reports, 
merely left this idea entirely up to Con- 
gress without making any specific recom- 
mendations. However, now that the law has 
been enacted, the Department has listed a 
whole succession of developments which 


they expect to make and improve under this 
program. 


THE HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT 


Many people are asking questions about 
the Hoover Commission report and its effect 
on the postal service. You, as employees 
in the postal service, are probably asked 
these questions more than anybody else and, 
for that reason, you may be interested in 
a short summary as to what action has been 
taken to date with respect to the Hoover 
Commission proposals as they affect the pos- 
tal service. 

Reorganization Plan No. 3, which has al- 
ready been approved and is in operation, 
places into effect the following recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission: 

1. Establishment of a Deputy Postmaster 
General (sec. 3). 

2. Establishment of a board of seven ad- 
visers to the Postmaster General (sec. 6). 

3. Abolishment of the Bureau of Accounts, 
including the offices of the controller and 
purchasing agent (sec. 5). 

4. Abolishment of the First, Second, Third 
and Fourth Assistant Postmasters General 
and provides for the appointment of four 
Assistant Postmasters General (sec. 4). 

5. Transfers to the Postmaster General the 
functions of all subordinate offices and agen- 
cies of the Post Office Department (sec. 4). 

Recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion Task Force with respect to a research 
and development program have been placed 
into effect by Public Law 231 (Eighty-first 
Congress). By an amendment to the rate 
bill the House approved the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendation that the Postmas- 
ter General be empowered to set the rates 
on special services. The 1951 budget in- 
corporates the Hoover Commission sugges- 
tion of a performance budget. Recommen- 
dations with respect to the accounting and 
fiscal control of the postal service are in- 
corporated in two House bills, H. R. 5775 
and H. R. 6395. These bills are under con- 
sideration by the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. Hearings on companion 
bills have been held in the Senate. The dif- 
ferences in views with respect to both of 
these bills concern the extent of control 
over expenditures which will remain with 
the Comptroller General. When these dif- 
ferences are resolved, legislation will prob- 
ably be approved. I hope we will have an 
opportunity to vote on the legislation dur- 
ing this Congress. 

The recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission with respect to regionalization of 
the postal service have met with stiff oppo- 
sition from Postmaster General Donaldson, 
who has said: 

“I would not want to be Postmaster Gen- 
eral if this particular recammendation were 
put into effect, and I would have the re- 
sponsibility of providing present postal 
service.” 

As you know, of course, the postal service 
has already been regionalized in many re- 
spects, such as the Railway Mail Service, 
which now has 15 divisions. There is a sim- 
ilar regional set-up for the airmail service. 
The Central Accounting Office is another re- 
gional set-up. The pay for rural carriers is 
handled on a State-wide basis. The appar- 
ent tendency within the postal service itself 
appears to favor a gradual development to- 
ward the regionalization of the postal serv- 
ice. Unfortunately, however, there has not 
been a corresponding delegation of authority 
by the Department. 

With respect to the Hoover Commission 
recommendation that the airmail subsidy 
be separated from airmail payments, the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, which handles this legislation, is 
currently considering bills which would ef- 
fect this separation. This is another com- 
plex problem involving the proper amount 
whicl. should be designated as outright sub- 
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sidy. In my opinion, we should arrive at a 
means of separating this subsidy and there- 
after, under the formula, the subsidy should 
not be charged to our postal service. I firm- 
ly believe that our domestic aviation system 
should be kept strong, not only as a means 
of transportation but as an asset in our na- 
tional defense set-up, but at the same time 
such subsidies should not be charged against 
the Post Office Department. 

The final recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission pertains to senatorial approval 
of postmasters throughout the country, 
The alleged objective is to eliminate poli- 
tics from the postal service. Frankly, I do 
not think politics as such are likely to be 
entirely eliminated by such a change. Most 
of the politics takes place long before the 
names are ever submitted to the United 
States Senate. Personally I favor career men 
for such jobs. It has worked extremely well 
in Grand Rapids under our able postmaster, 
Art Hamilton. If the Hoover Commission 
recommendations will result in career ap- 
pointments, I favor the proposal whole- 
heartedly. However, the question of sena- 
torial approval of certain Presidential ap- 
pointments, including postmasters, is a Sen- 
ate prerogative and is a matter which in my 
judgment should be solved first in the Sen- 
ate before the House takes any action. 

I have tried to outline in my remarks what 
I believe are the three major fields of inter- 
est to postal employees at the present time, 
namely, legislation concerning postal em- 
ployees; secondly, the order of the Postmas- 
ter General curtailing service; and third and 
finally, the Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations for the postal service. It is my sin- 
cere hope that my comments have been 
helpful, Thank you. 


SS 


False Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS, Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an article on the cut in postal service 
by Mark Sullivan in the New York 
Herald Tribune of May 25, 1950. Had 
calls the economy resulting from this cut 
an odd little anachronism. Every 
Member should consider this most care- 
fully and compare this small saving at 
great inconvenience, a saving which I 
am convinced that the people do not 
want, with the enormous outlays in 
farm-price supports and other programs 
as suggested by Mr. Sullivan: 

SavVING In Mar Service Cut HELD UNLIKELY 
TO EQuAL BusINEss Loss—MaArRK SULLIVAN 
Says Pusiic Micut Accept It Ir Ir Were 
Part OF A Broap EcoNoMy PROGRAM 

(By Mark Sullivan) 

During some days past the public has be- 
gun to suffer inconvenience about mail. It 
is caused by a series of curtailments of pos- 
tal service announced by the Post Office De- 
partment on April 18, with direction to post- 
masters to give the public 30 days’ notice 
in advance of putting the curtailments in 


effect. The announced curtailments in- 
clude: 

Reduction of deliveries in city residential 
districts to one a day. Reduction of Satur- 
day deliveries in business districts, in some 
cases from three a day to two, in other cases 








from two to one. Reduction of parcel-post 
deliveries to one a day in both residential and 
business districts. Reduction of collections 
from street mail boxes. Reduction in hours 
during which post-office windows are kept 
open. 

These reductions are felt by every person 
who receives a letter or posts one, and even 
more by persons who send or receive pack- 
ages. The sum of the effects is a slowing 
down of mail service, affecting literally every- 
body. The jibe of Senator Witry, of Wis- 
consin, that 50,000,000 American families 
have been hit in the mail box is accurate. 


TO REDUCE EXPENDITURES 


The purpose of these curtailments is to 
reduce expenditures of the Post Office De- 
partment. During the present fiscal year 
ending June 30 the estimated expenditures 
of the Department in excess of postal receipts 
are some $500,000,000. An estimate of the 
savings by the present curtailments of serv- 
ice during some 6 weeks remaining in the 
fiscal year is some $30,000,000 or a little more. 

The people as taxpayers are to be saved 
some $30,000,000. The people as users of the 
postal service are to be subjected to incon- 
venience, including some loss. It may be 
doubted whether the $30,000,000 saved is 
equal to the loss in the carrying on of busi- 
ness. The aggregate of delays to letters and 
packages, affecting every individual and 
ramifying cumulatively into every line of 
business, can be seriously large. 

Yet the people might accept inconvenience 
and loss without complaint, or even with 
some glow of cheerfulness in sacrificing for 
the national interest—if they supposed that 
this $30,000,000 of reduction in expenditures 
of one Government department was part of 
a broad program of reduction generally, part 
of a determined purpose of the administra- 
tion to keep Government expenditures below 
Government income, to balance the Govern- 
ment’s budget. 

In such case the people might accept in- 
convenience in the spirit in which the people 
of Britain accepted the “austerity program” 
of that country’s government. 


INDEFINITE DECLARATION 


But Mr. Truman's attitude about balanc- 
ing the budget is an indefinite declaration 
for an indefinite future time. His statement 
at Pendleton, Oreg., on May 10 was: “I want 
to balance the budget of the Federal Gov- 
ernment just as much as anybody else does, 
* * * We will do (this) just as soon as we 
safely can.” And the people Know that 
spending programs initiated by the admin- 
istration and now in effect have made it 
impossible to balance the budget this year; 
there will be a deficit of some $6,000,000,000, 
Because some of these spending programs in- 
crease automatically year by year, the budget 
cannot be balanced next year; the time of 
balance, if ever, is in the indefinite future. 

The $30,000,000 reduction in Post Office 
Department expenditure is an odd little 
anachronism, in an immense trend going in 
the opposite direction. The tininess and the 
contradictoriness of it can be grasped by 
comparing it with a single example of Gov- 
ernment expenditure, that which is done 
through the Department of Agriculture. 

In the case of the Post Office Department, 
the administration saves $30,000,000 for the 
taxpayers and makes all the people pay for 
the savings by enduring inconvenience and 
loss. The case of the Department of Agri- 
culture is complexly opposite. That Depart- 
ment takes many hundreds of millions of 
dollars from the taxpayers and then uses the 
money for a purpose which is officially called 
price support of farm crops, but which 
in fact, of course, is equally support of the 
prices the people must pay for food. At this 
moment there is before Congress a request 
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by the Department of Agriculture for author- 
ity to lay out $2,000,000,000 more, additional 
to what has already been laid out for price 
support. 





Register and Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I attach 
hereto a copy of a radio speech I recent- 
ly delivered in my district: 


My friends, the time is again approach- 
ing when it will be your privilege and duty 
to elect someone to represent you in Con- 
gress. In addition to electing your Con- 
gressmen, you will elect a United States Sen- 
ator, your Governor, the members of your 
county delegation and other State and county 
Officials. 

At first glance, this year’s election may not 
seem to be any more important than those 
in the past. A few moments’ consideration, 
however, reveals that the election this sum- 
mer will be one of the most important in our 
history. Because of its importance, because 
statistics show that in recent decades we 
have neglected this privilege and duty and 
because some of you are confused as to the 
new voting procedure, I should like to talk 
with you briefly about the coming election 
and the manner in which you must qualify 
in order to vote. 

One of our great Revolutionary patriots, 
Thomas Payne, described the years during 
which we fought for our independence as 
“times that try men’s souls.” Since our 
war for independence, this Nation has faced 
and successfully overcome numerous appar- 
ently insurmountable obstacles or threats to 
our freedom. Those obstacles or threats 
have, for the most part, been in the form of 
totalitarian armies. In our own generation 
we have been forced to engage in two great 
conflicts to protect our democratic way of 
life. When faced by such dangers, the peo- 
ple of this Nation have followed the example 
of their Revolutionary forefathers and have 
overcome them. 

Today we are again faced by problems 
which make these times “times that try 
men’s souls.” Unfortunately, the problems 
that we face today are different from those 
which we have faced in the past. We are 
not presently confronted with the possibility 
of losing our freedom by armed might but by 
the infiltration of ideologies which plot the 
destruction of our way of life by revolution. 
Because of the nature of today’s threats to 
our freedom, we cannot confidently rely on 
fast experiences but must employ new plans 
for defense. 

That which threatens our existence today 
is the spread of communism—that deadly 
philosophy which is more dangerous than 
armed conflict. 

The communistic campaign against us is 
as skillfully planned as any military maneu- 
ver. Instead of guns, the forces of commu- 
nism use words and ideas. Instead of 
attempting to amass armies along our bor- 
ders they are attempting to gain positions 
of influence in governmental departments, in 
labor unions and other organizations. We 
are now as actively engaged in a war with 
communism as we were with the Fascist 
forces during the recent armed conflict. 
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Your Government is, of course, cognizant 
of the war that is being waged against us 
and is doing everything possible to combat 
these tactics. It cannot, however, success<¢ 
fully defend this Nation without your help. 
Just as during the shooting war it was nec- 
essary for each citizen to work toward its 
successful conclusion, so are such efforts 
necessary today. 

There are many ways in which you must 
act in this regard. It is no longer a matter 
of choice. Right now, at this time of the 
year, there is one thing in particuiar that you 
must do. You must qualify yourself to 
vote by registering and then by casting your 
ballot in the coming elections. 

Our form of government is based on the 
concept that it is a Government of the 
people, for the people and by the people. 
To insure the preservation of that idea, we 
have elections in which every qualified citi- 
zen is eligible to express his opinions. Dur- 
ing the past half century when we should 
have exercised this right to the fullest, we 
have neglected to do so. Because of our 
neglect, our Government is not in truth of, 
for, and by the people. Especially those of 
us who live in the South Know this to be 
true. There are those who have gained 
positions in our Government who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, are assisting those 
who would destroy our democratic way of 
life. 

Most of us realize, of course, that we are 
at present engaged in a so-called cold war 
with the communistic countries and that 
possibly the inaction of some citizens may 
be weakening us in combating the spread 
of communism. Nevertheless, many of us 
feel that our one vote is not important 
enough and do not bother to go to the polls 
to vote. In i948, for example, only 5l 
percent of tne eligible voters of this country 
took part in the election. 

Random facts from the past, however, re- 
veal that your one vote may change the 
course of our destinty. For example, the 
father of our Democratic Party, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, was elected President of our country 
by 1 vote in the electoral college. 

Rutherford B. Hayes was elected President 
by one vote of a special electorial commis- 
sion. The member of the commission whose 
vote elected Hayes was a Congressman who 
had been elected to Congress by one vote. 
That vote was cast by a citizen who, though 
ill, insisted on exercising his privilege of 
voting. 

The States of California,.Idaho, Oregon, 
Texas, and Washington became States by 
the margin of one voie. 

And, more recently, the act of Congress 
which provided for the drafting of men for 
service in World War II passed the Hcuse of 
Representatives by just one vote. 

hus it is that your one vote might be re- 
sponsible for the success or failure of cur 
present battle with communism. 

You may be sure that the communistic 
interests in this country will be actively en- 
gaged in the coming campaign. Not only 
will they see to it that those who follow their 
line of thought are qualified to vote, they 
also will attempt to discourage you who are 
opposed to their views from voting. Thus, 
by failing to vote, you will, in effect, be 
voting for those who would destroy our 
form of government. Remember, if you 
fail to vote, you will, in effect, be voting for 
those who would destroy our form of govern- 
ment. 

As you realize, there is hardly any sphere 
of activity which is not now controlled or 
affected in some way by government. Un- 
less you participate in electing those who 
formulate the policies of our Government, 
you will be leaving in the hands of others 
the future of your jobs, your homes, your 
children—every aspect of your freedom. 
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If America is to remain strong and free, 
we must protect ourselves from the enemy 
within our gates. You can do so by register- 
ime and subsequently voting in the coming 
elections. 

The process of voting this year, as you 
know, has been changed. In order to vote in 
the Democratic primary this year you do not 
enroll as in the past, but you must obtain & 
registration certificate or possess a Certificate 
which has been issued since 1948. It is not 
necessary that you have any tax receipts to 
obtain this certificate. It is only necessary 
that you be 21 years of age before November 
7, 1950; that you be a resident of the State 
2 years, of the county 1 year, and of the pre- 
cinct 4 months. You must also be able to 
read and write any section of the Constitu- 
tion or have paid taxes on property assessed 
at $300 or more in 1949. You must secure 
this certificate on or before June 10 in order 
to vote in the primary to be held on July 11. 

America stands today as the sole sentinel 
of freedom of the individual; the sole cham- 

. pion of freedom of speech and the press; the 
sole land of individual opportunity. Your 
failure to vote in the coming election may re- 
sult in the loss of our American freedom. 

Register today or before June 10; then vote 
in the primary on July 11. The peoples of 
Europe neglected their right to vote and lost 
it. With it they lost their freedom. We 
must not let that happen here. 


Clear, Courageous Call—Senator Smith 
Points Way To Remedy for the National 
Feeling of Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include an article by 
Thomas L. Stokes that appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of June 6, 1950, 
as follows: 


CiEarR, Couracrovs CaLL—SENAToR SMITH 
Potnts Way To REMEDY FOR THE NATIONAL 
FEELING OF FEAR 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

One clear, courageous call from a woman, 
Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Republican 
of Maine, has served to diagnose what she 
called “a national feeling of fear and frus- 
tration” and to clarify the atmosphere and 
point the way to a remedy. 

Her condemnation, within her own party, 
of McCarthyism and its exploitation for 
campaign purposes and her criticism of the 
lack of leadership in the Democratic admin- 
istration and its simultaneous grave and 
Pollyanish size-up of the world situation ex- 
plain sqme things that have been happening 
in recent weeks. 

The resulting confusion plainly has had 
its part in the attitude of both parties and 
the type of campaigns that have developed 
for the congressional elections this fall. 

DEPLORES FEAR CAMPAIGN 


Some Republicans, on the one hand, have 
been bent upon a campaign of “fear, bigotry, 
ignorance, and selfishness,” as it was de- 
scribed and deplored by Mrs. SMITH and & 
number of her Republican colleagues who 
joined in a statement, combined with olde 
fashioned isolationism that would blind ite 


self to the needs of the rest of the world 
and to our responsibility in helping to meet 
them, 

Lately, on the other hand, a tendency has 
been noted in the administration to whip 
up a sort of saber-rattling jingoism, which 
does not become us, with less emphasis upon 
the leadership for peace to which we are 
obligated by our traditions and our World 
War II aims. 

This might be analyzed as a defensive re- 
action within the administration to the reck- 
less campaign by Senator Joz McCartTuy (Re- 
publican of Wisconsin) along with the Alger 
Hiss conviction and the atomic spy revela- 
tions. This manifests itself in increasingly 
bitter excoriations of Russia, with no longer 
any differentiation between her people and 
the rampant crew in the Kremlin, in in- 
creasing emphasis on arms as the only re- 
sort to achieve peace, and by a cynicism 
about peaceful overtures of another sort and 
about the United Nations despite continued 
lip service to peace and the United Nations, 


BOTH PARTIES OFF BALANCE 


Both political parties obviously are off bal- 
ance and-intemperate, as Mrs. SMITH’s state- 
ment pointed up. 

Her reference to the administration's 
“daily contradictory grave warnings and op- 
timistic assurances” was graphically illus- 
trated the same day she spoke in the Senate, 
for example, by the ominous tone of Pres- 
ident Truman’s message to Congress request- 
ing additional arms appropriations for west- 
ern Europe and other areas and by his state- 
ment at a press conference a few hours later 
that the world is closer to real, permanent 
peace than at any time for the last 5 years, 

The American people are capable of under- 
going any sacrifices necessary for our na- 
tional security. They will support a strong 
national defense and the combined national 
defense plan with western Europe. Con- 
gress, despite some controversy which is nat- 
ural, has demonstrated that, and will con- 
tinue to demonstrate it. 

But the American people also are a people 
of hope. While they are doing these neces- 
sary things, they would like at the same time 
to see at least a beginning in other directions, 
to see us in some visible ways move toward 
strengthening the United Naticns, toward 
eventual disarmament. 


Tariffs on Cotton Textiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I attach hereto a statement I gave 
this morning before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, Tariff Com- 
mission, in opposition to a possible cut 
in the present tariffs on cotton textiles: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mission, not only am I grateful for the privi- 
lege and honor of appearing before you this 
morning but especially would I thank you 
for the privilege of speaking first. You will 
understand that Members of Congress are 
crowded these days and it is necessary for 
us to get back on the Hill. 

Before my formal statement, I beg to make 
reference to my own experience with textiles. 
While I own no stock in any textile industry, 
I fee] that I can truthfully say I am one 
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of textiles’ products. Before I reached the 
age of 10, I became a regular employee in 
the textile mills of my district. For 12 hours 
of arduous work, I received 25 cents a day, 
less than 2 cents an hour. Now, as you know. 
under a recent act of Congress, the minimum 
hourly wage in our mills is 75 cents per hour, 
The average wage is in excess of $1 an hour. 
For nearly 30 years I have represented the 
textile people of my home county in one 
capacity or another. I am reliably informed 
that more cotton is spun and woven in my 
congressional district than in any other dis- 
trict in the United States. With this back- 
ground, Mr. Chairman, I believe I am quali- 
fied to speak for the chief industry of our 
State and the Southland. 

I am appearing at these hearings because 
I am vitally interested in the matter of cot- 
ton textiles. In the very near future our 
United States of America representatives will 
depart for Torquay, England, to negotiate 
on a very large number of items for reciprocal 
tariff cuts. Textile men in this country are 
interested in over 2,000 items manufactured 
by more than 1,000 mills from Texas to 
Maine. 

I am vitally concerned as to the possible 
effects that might result when our negotia- 
tors come home from England with all kinds 
of tariff cuts granted to foreign nations. At 
this moment our tariffs on textiles are 30 
percent lower than the tariffs in the 1930 
Tariff Act. If a further cut is to be made, 
the deleterious effects of such a cut will 
have wide repercussions in our domestic 
economy. 

During the war years our textile industry 
was asked to increase its production many- 
fold so as to supply the war and civilian 
needs of not only this country but of our 
allies too. Due to our high production abil- 
ity and technical ingenuity we were able to 
fulfill these increased demands, however, 
since 1945 we began to recede from our war- 
time peak and presently we are operating at 
only 75 percent of our war maximum. In 
fact, since 1947 our export market has been 
cut down by 1,000,000,000 yards per year, or 
the total volume of $535,000,000 annually. It 
is this type of cutback which is proving 
most injurious to our textile industry. 

Mr. Chairman, the basic trend in world 
trade of textiles in the postwar period may 
be briefly summarized as follows: The vol- 
ume of cloth and yarn competing for mar- 
kets has steadily risen and this rise is being 
accelerated. Markets for exports of United 
States textiles, however, are steadily shrink- 
ing and in the course of events we may ex- 
pect this shrinkage to continue as other 
areas begin to produce their own domestic 
textiles. The reason for the decline in ex- 
ports has been listed variously as currency 
exchange difficulties. I would say that this 
certainly has contributed to the cut in the 
volume of our trade. A further reduction in 
our trade followed upon the recent devalua- 
tion of currencies. 

War-ravaged countries are being rapidly 
rehabilitated and from some of them large 
quantities of textiles are being sent out in 
world markets to compete freely with our 
own. I might say that many of these war 
countries are now attempting to sell their 
textiles in our own country for the dollars 
which they need. The difficulty in this com- 
petition is the fact that competition is very 
often in those lines which we are peculiarly 
able to produce ourselves. I take the case 
of Osnaburgs where large quantities are be- 
ing dumped on our markets at 1 cent per 
yard below current wholesale prices. 

Mr. Chairman, not only are world markets 
being diminished insofar as our textile ex- 
ports are concerned, but a new and com- 
peting industry its entering the field, namely, 
plastic film sheetings and coated fabrics 
Cotton men all over the United States are 








beginning to be concerned about the com- 
petition offered by this new industry whose 
production is averaging an estimated 14,000,- 
000 pounds per month. This industry is 
being pushed by many large companies with 
experienced methods of selling, and there- 
fore, will have an appreciable effect on cot- 
ton consumption in this country. The vol- 
ume of sales by the plastics group is now 
large enough to merit serious attention from 
every member of the textile trade since these 
plastic products are moving into fields previ- 
ously held by cotton, linen, rayon, and other 
established fibers. In the end use these 
plastic fibers become tablecloths, aprons, 
upholstery, shoe bags, food and storage bags, 
slip covers, etc., and these are almost all uses 
formerly supplied by the various fibers. 
Large yardages have already been lost to the 
fibers in this manner and further losses are 
inevitable. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to stress another fact, 
namely, the textile position in Japan, from 
whom we are getting an increased competi- 
tion by the month, Within the last few 
months the military government in Japan 
has allowed local management to come back 
again under a sporadic occupational super- 
vision. Japan certainly will attempt to re- 
capture its prewar markets. Many govern- 
menial officials in this country may discount 
the fact that presently only small quantities 
of Japanese gocds, as compared to our billion 
yards of consumption, are coming into the 
United States of America. The point to be 
stressed is that the Japanese textile indus- 
try has been rehabilitated, the only curbs 
extant being the number of bales of cotton 
which Japan is allowed to import. For exam- 
ple, in 1949 Japan was allowed 850,000 bales. 
During 1950 this total will rise to 1,300,000 
bales. During 1949 Japan exported 720,000,- 
000 square yards of cotton piece goods. Dur- 
ing 1950 cotton spinners in Japan estimate 
a range of from 850,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 
square yards as being available for export. 

One might easily say that there is such a 
large backlog of reqiurements unsatisfied 
during the war that it will take Japanese 
spinners some time to supply this backlog. 
The point is, they are attempting to supply 
the need. Many of the areas in the Japanese 
prewar orbit of trade are no longer available 
to them, and so the Japanese automatically 
will attempt to push their products in other 
areas. Certainly the dollar area looks very 
profitable when you know that labor costs in 
Japan are one-tenth of those obtaining in 
the United States. 

In this connection I should also draw at- 
tention to the fact that in November 1949 
the sterling area—Japan trade agreement was 
signed by which shipments from Japan dur- 
ing 1950 to British-controlled areas will ex- 
ceed 300,000,000 square yards. 

Japan is rapidly making strides in recap- 
turing her prewar trade volume. A further 
fact merits our attention since it affects the 
total volume of trade available to United 
States textile exporters, namely, the exporta- 
tion of textile machinery by Japan. In the 
new dominion of Pakistan a series of mills 
have been or are being built with the aid of 
Japanese technicians and Japanese-made teX- 
tile machinery. One such mill now operat- 
ing has 10,000 Toyoda and 10,000 Howa 
spindles and is serviced by Japanese tech- 
nicians under contract. Another plant has 
purchased 600 Toyoda automatic looms. An- 
other plant will soon receive 10,000 Howa 
spindles and 400 Howa looms. 

Mr. Chairman, it is significant that when 
India was partitioned the Pakistan area had 
only 14 mills and 165,684 spindles. Plans 
have now been completed for 80 mills and 
2,000,000 spindles. All of these mills will be 
new, mcdern, and superefficient, and Japan 

upplying most of the ma n 
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For world textile manufacturers these 
plans spell only one thing, namely, the po- 
tential loss of a huge and vital market. Taus 
England which did supply a very large por- 
tion of the textile trade in India will suffer 
serious cutbacks. It is well to assume that 
she will attempt to find other outlets and 
the United States of American certainly wiil 
offer one of the most profitable ones. 

Mr. Chairman, I reiterate, if our export 
markets are being cut down it means that 
our domestic manufacturers will have to 
push their goods on the local markets. How- 
ever, at the same time our tariff gates are 
being lowered and increasing competition is 
resulting from textiles originating in coun- 
tries who have a long tradition of being tex- 
tile exporters, notably England, France, Bel- 
gium, and Japan. Even Switzerland is step- 
ping up its exports to the United States. 

It is an undeniable fact that the world 
will depend on United States raw cotton for 
many years to come. In fact under ECA 
we are exporting approximately 5,000,000 
bales a year. Assuredly this is of great help 
to our cotton growers, but at the same time 
one must recognize that many other areas 
of the world, especially underdeveloped, 
underindustrialized nations will begin to 
produce cotton on a larger scale. At present 
the prices of our raw cotton in our big South- 
ern markets average around 33 cents a pound. 
This is three times the prewar price of the 
Dixie staple. One might say that the prices 
are affected by the demands for cotton from 
our own cotton mills, by overseas demands 
for our raw cotton, by the Gcvernment-sup- 
ported price program, and now by the 20-per- 
cent acreage reduction in 1950 plantings. 
Of this large amount of raw cotton being ex- 
ported overseas, I am just wondering how 
much of this same cotton is returning to 
these self-same shores as imported textiles. 
In this country we buy the cotton at the 
same price, process it with our well-paid la- 
bor, whereas the same cotton is being sent 
overseas and processed by labor at the very 
most one-third as high as ours, so that no 
matter what the tariff margin these foreign 
textiles can always compete successfully on 
our own markets. I submit to you that no- 
body can compete on such terms. The result 
is the closing of processing mills in this 
country and resultant unemployment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have thus far mentioned 
existing tariff cuts, diminishing world mar- 
kets, the effect of cotton substitutes, the 
drive for American dollars, the competitive 
situation from Japan, the loss of world ex- 
port markets due to the export of textile 
machinery from Japan, the world need of 
cotton subsidized by cur gift programs, and 
the competition by cheap labor. 

I omit the point 4 program under which 
under-industralized nations may be assisted 
in erecting their own textile mills, and semi- 
tropical agricultural nations may be assisted 
in growing cotton. 





The competition is here with us. We are 
concerned about it. In fact this competition 
is such that we cannot possibly compete suc- 


cessfully. I have facts concerning the sale 
of children’s dresses, made in Japan, in my 
own home State at three for $1 retail. The 
wholesale price of an equivalent dress made 
in the United States of America is about 
$1 each. How can we in this country com- 
pete against such prices? 

I, therefore, wish to protest against a pos- 
sible cut in tariffs in the negotiations soon 
to take place in England. In fact I wish to 
stress the importance of the escape clause in 
our existing agreements, namely, importa- 
tions of textiles on which we have granted 
tariff concessions are already proving inju- 
rious to our domestic producers and hence 
these concessions should be drastically ree 
vised or eliminated. I thank you. 
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Action Needed on Imports From Iron- 
Curtain Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, about 2 weeks ago in a public state- 
ment I called upon the administration to 
take appropriate action immediately to 
protect American workers in industries 
which are being seriously crippled by 
imports from Communist-controlled na- 
tions. 

At the time I directed attention to the 
fact that each day brings new evidence 
of growing unemployment in this coun- 
try by reason of increasing quantities of 
tariff-free or preferential imports. 

I also said at that time, Mr. Speaker, 
that it is a startling fact that a large 
part of these very imports which are 
handicapping American industries and 
causing increasing unemployment among 
American workers are coming from Rus- 
sia, Czechoslovakia, and other forced- 
labor nations which continually make it 
clear that they are our enemies in the 
present cold war. 

In view of the foregoing, I was ex- 
tremely interested and pleased to read 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer of June 4, 
1950, a fine editorial on this subject, as 
well as a splendid and factual article by 
the well-known Washington correspond- 
ent, Mr. Herman A. Lowe. 

Again I say, Mr. Speaker, that reme- 
dial action by our Federal administra- 
tion at the earliest possible date is im- 
perative to protect and preserve Ameri- 
can workers, American industries, and 
American dignity in the eyes of the 
world. 

I wish to include as a part of my re- 
marks the following editorial and the 
article by Mr. Lowe to which I have just 
referred: 

AMERICAN DOLLARS FoR CZECH INSULTS 

Communist Czechoslovakia’s deliberate 
campaign of hectoring and insult against the 
United States appears now to be part of a 
scheme to break off diplomatic relations with 
this country and perhaps with other western 
powers. 

That is the opinion of Dana Adams 
Schmidt, New York Times correspondent in 
Czechoslovakia until last Wednesday when 
he and his wife fled under imminent threat 
of arrest on the usual espionage charges. 

Whether Mr. Schmidt's view is correct 
or not—and that will be demonstrated by 
events—it seems to us for many reasons that 
the time is at hand for the United States to 
take vigorous action in relation to the out- 
ragious activities of the Czechoslovak Reds 
against us. 

n another part of this page Herme 
Lowe, writing to the Inquirer from Washing- 
ton, points to the fact that while the Com- 
mie stooges of Russia at Prague are going 
the limit to smear the Unitec ates, they 
are also flooding goods, man stured by 
Slave labor, or little better, into this country. 











Worse than that, the Czechs are getting 
he goods into American markets under 
specially favorable tariff rates, to compete 
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and undersell similar goods made by Amer- 
ican workmen. 

Now why are we standing for that, and 
how long do we intend to stand for it; that 
is, how long does the State Department in- 
tend to ignore facts that have become plainer 
week by week for months? 

It is one thing to accept some goods made 
in friendly countries of western Europe which 
we are trying to help through the Marshall 
plan, even if these imports do create prob- 
lems in our own industries. But it is a very 
much different matter, and entirely inde- 
fensible, when we permit and even encourage 
competing imports from behind the iron 
curtain. ’ 

It’s small wonder that we are not winning 
the cold war. Here is a situation that de- 
mands a show-down. The joke on us, ace 
cording to Mr. Lowe, is that the theory that 
we must traffic with the Czechs and other 
iron-curtain countries because we need stra- 
tegic materials from them has fallen down. 
We are getting very little in the way of stra- 
tegic materials, if any. 

How large is this practically one-way trade 
with Czechoslovakia? How much more trade 
of the same sort is coming, with similar tariff 
preferences, from other Russian-controlled 
areas where the same pattern of insult and 
harassment is being followed? 

We have been friends, and still are, to the 
Czech people. Their once-free republic was 
actually formed after the First World War in 
Independence Hall in this city. Our quarrel, 
a righteous one, is with the choice assort- 
ment of Red servants of Moscow who now 
constitute the Government of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

They have moved step by step against 
America, eventually fabricating the usual 
spy trials to set up charges of espionage 
against American diplomatic personnel and 
those of other nations as well. Our diplo- 
matic mission has been reduced to 12 
persons. 

The State Department, it is true, has shut 
down the Czech consulate general at New 
York, a slap on the wrist that was promptly 
followed at Prague by a new propaganda 


blast at present and former American diplo- 
mats and others, including Mr. Schmidt. 

Meanwhile, the Czech Commies are get- 
ting good American dollars through the free- 
and-easy preferential tariff flow of their 
manufactures, covering a wide range, into 
the United States. The Czech Commies are 
no doubt laughing among themselves at our 
stupidity. 

We are not called upon to tolerate Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia’s spit-in-the-face tac- 
tics. Certainly we are not called upon to 
finance them by fostering a lucrative and 
actually privileged trade that is all to their 
advantage and to our disadvantage. If the 


State Department can’t or won’t do anything 
and very 


about this, Congress should, 
quickly. 


UNITED STATES NEGLECTS THE ECONOMIC FRONT 
IN THE CoLD War AGAINST CZECHS 


(By Herman A. Lowe) 


WASHINGTON, June 3.—Newspaper head- 
lines in recent days have featured our vest- 
pocket cold war with Czechoslovakia. The 
Czechs claimed our embassy staff in Prague 
was much too large and was undoubtedly 
loaded with spies and other suspicious char- 
acters. 

They brusquely ordered us to get about 40 
of our diplomats out of their country. We 
countered by notifying the Czechs to shut 
down consulates and reduce their embassy 
staff in Washington. Then they got even 
tougher, and we got tougher. 

This private cold war began to smoke and 
sizzle. People were impressed with how the 
State Department took no nonsense from 
these Russian satellites, It was a hopeful 
indication that maybe our striped-pants 
corps was not going to let itself be pushed 
around too much. 

Sounds very good, huh? 

Well, here’s the other half of the story. 

All the time the Czechs are kicking our 
people out of their country and while we 
appear to be talking back real fearless, we 
are allowing them to dump a flood of their 
goods into the United States under the most 
favorable tariff terms we extend to anybody. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


What is more, when we lower our tariffs 
still further at Annecy, England, next fa] 
the Czechs will get the benefit of those 
reductions. 

There are some interesting angles of this 
to be pointed out. 

First, operating under iron curtain wace 
scales, Czechoslovakia is now beginning to 
land some items—such as bone china—so 
cheaply on our shores that they are taking 
the American market away from Britain, our 
ally and friend. 

Second, not only Czech china and glass. 
ware, but also such things as shoes and hats 
are beginning to cut into American produc- 
tion of the items and to result in layoffs 
in this country. 

Third, our manufacturers do sell to Czech- 
oslovakia. However, while the Czechs may 
pour almost any commodity they wish into 
the United States, we do not have the same 
freedom of export. In all the iron-curtain 
countries foreign trade is nationalized. 

Of course, the story has been told that we 
trade with the Russians and their satellites 
because we must obtain strategic raw mate- 
rials for our national defense stockpile. 
That was partly true a few years ago. But 
today they are giving us almost no strategic 
materials. 

Here are some of the strategic goods the 
Czechs are sending us: 

Motion-picture films, dental burrs, metal- 
lic cartridges, motorcycles and parts, ma- 
chinery parts, sewing machines, light fix- 
tures, jewelry, brooches, rosaries, gold-plated 
brass items, table knives with shell handles, 
upholstery nails, china dishes and orna- 
ments, blown glass, glass chandeliers, glass 
bottles, plain glass, glass jars, baskets, wood 
furniture, artificial flowers, rayon fabrics 
and laces, woolen rugs, woolen apparel, hats, 
caps, woven worsteds, cotton fabrics, damask 
tablecloths, napkins, towels, rags, burlap, 
handkerchiefs, gloves, cordials, brandies, 
rubber balls, etc. 

And although it may put American work- 
ers on the relief rolls, our State Department 
has no intention of getting mad enough to 
end this good thing for Czechoslovakia or 
any other Russian satellite. 








